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HIS volume contains the words beginning with the letter C. In respect of the space occupied by it in 

the Dictionary, C is the sccond largest Ictter of the alphabet (being excecded only by S): and it 

contains nearly as many words as A and B (both large Ictters) taken together, and as many as the nine 
smallest Ictters X, Z, Y, Q, K, J, N, U, V, with three-fourths of the tenth, O. 


The extraordinary compass of C arises from several causes general and special. Primarily, the number 
‘of words beginning with any consonant depends naturally upon the number of initial combinations of which 
that consonant is capable. Thus, such letters as J, N, V, which can be followed by vowcls only, have 
naturally fewer words than such as C, P, S, which enter also into the initial combinations GL CRAP ER 
SC, SL, SM, ete., and even (in the case of S) into the triple combinations SPR, SPL, ctc., each of which 
may, like the simple letter, stand before all the vowels. Although the words beginning with these double or 
triple consonant groups are never so numerous as those beginning with the simple consonant, they are of such 
a number as to augment greatly the extent of the letters in question ; thus B owes more than a fourth of its 
words to the combinations BL, BR, and C is increased 223 pages by words in CL, CR, CHL, CHR. 
A spccial cause, in the case of the letter C, is that it contains the graphic combination CH, which is, 
phonctically, when it has the sound tsh, and ctymologically, when it represents Greck X, a distinct letter, and 
is treated as such in the alphabet and dictionary of some languages, as for example Spanish and Welsh. 
But in the English Dictionary CH comes in the midst of C, to which it constitutes a notable addition, 
occupying of itself 171 pages of this volume, and actually including more words than J, K, or Q, and morc 
than twice as many as X, Y, and Z put together. Another orthographic circumstance has some weight : 
C contains many words which, phonetically spelt, belong to S, viz. those in Ce-, Ci-, Cy-. It is true that, also 
for orthographic reasons, it loses words in Ke-, Ki-, Ky-, Kn- (e.g. keep, hing, hythe, know), formerly written 
with C; but these are, in all, not so numerous as the additions in Ce-, Cz-, Cy-, from Latin and Greck 
sources; so that the peculiarities of modern English spelling result, on the whole, in largely swelling the initial 
capacity of C. But therc is a third circumstance of greater potency than any of those alrcady mentioned ; this 
is, the vast number of words of Latin origin or Latin composition with the prefixes Con- and Contra- (with 
their forms co-, col-, cont-, cor-, and counter-), which have been adopted or formed in English. Of the following 
1308 (or deducting CH, 1137) pages, no fewer than 576 are occupied by Co-, upwards of 400 of which are 
due to these Latin prefixes. 


The actual number of words treated in C—including the Main words, to which separate articles are 
assigned (e.g. Come, Cast), the Subordinate entries of distinct forms of words, which appear in their 
alphabetical place with a reference to the Main form under which they are treated (€.g. Cacarootch, obs. 
form of COCKROACH), and the specialized Combinations or compounds, explained under the Main words 
(e.g. camp-bed, camp-fever, under CAMP)—is 29,295. This number does not include the combinations 
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of simple and obvious meaning (such as camp-boy, camp-fire, camp-language), which are practically 
unlimited in number, and of which several thousands are recorded and illustrated by quotations, but 
without individual explanations, under the Main words. 


The 29,295 words are thus made up: 


Main Words. Special combinations. Subordinate words. Total. 
21,295 3,461 45539 29,295 
(including CH. 2,720 587 17 4,024) 


Considered as to their status in the language, the Main words are divided approximately into those 
still current and fully native or naturalized, those now obsolete (marked f), and those which are alien or 
imperfectly naturalized (marked ||). The distribution of the Main words is 


Current. Obsolete. Alien. Total. 
15,852 4.515 928 21,295 
(including CH. 2,084 494 142 2,720) 


Thus, of the whole Main words included in C, 214 % are obsolete, 42 % alien or not fully naturalized. 
If to these we add the words treated in Volume I, we have, for the contents of the first three letters 
of the alphabet, the following figures: 


Main Words. Speeial combinations. Subordinate words. Total. 


A, B, and C 43527 7753 9,269 60,549 


Of the Main words there are 
Current. Obsolete. Alien. Total. 


31,232 10,497 1,798 435527 


That is, for the whole three Ictters, 713 % are now current and fully naturalized, 243 % are obsolete, 4% % 
alien or imperfectly naturalized ; more than three-fourths of all the words included being thus in 
living use. 


The plan and general featurcs of the Dictionary have been already set forth in the Preface and 
Introduction to Vol. I. It need only be said here that C has presented, in its extent and variety, an ample 
field for the application of the principles there laid down. As a letter, it is a typical one, containing words 
of all kinds and from all sources, and it has perhaps more than an average proportion of words of particular 
historical interest. It comprises Old English words of Teutonic and Scandinavian origin, such as the verbs 
Comer, Cast, and CALL, which are the subjects of some of the longest articles yet contained in -the 
Dictionary ; important words from Norman French, like CATTLE, COUNCIL, COUNTRY, COUNTY, and 
CouRT; numerous words from Latin, directly or through French, like those in CON- and COUNTER- already 
mentioned, or more circuitously like CROSS, with its interesting history; many words from Greek, directly 
or through Latin, as CATHEDRAL, CHLORINE, CHOLERA, CLERGY, or more circuitously, like the great word 
CuurRcI; from Celtic, as CAIRN, CRAG; from modern Romanic tongues, as CASTE, CIIAGRIN, CHAMOIS, 
Coco, CoRK, CRUSADE, CUPOLA; from other European languages, as CHACO, COACH, COSS, CRAVAT, 
CZAR; from Hebrew (ultimately), as CHERUB; from Arabic, as CARAVAN, COFFEE, COTTON; from Persian, 
as CHECK, CHESS; from Turkish, as CHOUSE; from various East Indian and other Oriental tongues, 
as CALICO, CAMPHOR, CASSOWARY, CASH, COMPOUND, CONGOU ; from languages of America and the West 
Indies, as CACAO, CANOE, CAOUTCHOUC, CAUCUS. 


To enumerate here even a tithe of the words of special interest would take too much space; to such, 
users of the Dictionary will themselves naturally turn. But attention may be called to the number of words 
connected with the history of CHRISTIANITY, and the CHURCH, including CANON, CATHEDRAL, CATHOLIC, 
CHANCEL, CHAPEL, CHAPTER, CHERUB, CHOIR, CLERGY, CLERK, COLLEGE, CONGREGATION, CONVENT, 
CONVENTICLE, COVENANT, CROSIER, CROSS, and many others; to those connected with civil and political 
history as CHARTIST, CHILTERN, CITY, COLONY, CoMMOoN, COMPANY, COMMUNISM, CONGRESS, CON- 
SERVATIVE, CONSTITUTION, CORONER, CORPORATION, COUNCIL, COUNTRY, COUNTY, and COURT; to other 
words of curious history as CATACOMB, CHOLERA, CLOSH, COCKATRICE, COCKNEY, COMPURGATION. 
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The Historical method followed has cleared the origin and history of hundreds of words from the errors 
in which conjectural ‘etymology’ had involved them; it has established the actual derivation of many, and 
has left the origin of others as unknown and, to all appearance, lost. It has established the recent origination 
of a considerable portion of our vocabulary, and shown to what an extent, especially in CL- and Cr- words, 
onomatopceeia has continued to work ; and it has brought into prominence the remarkable extent to which, 
in our composite language, the same monosyllabic combination of thrce or four letters is apt to constitute 
several words entirely unconnected in origin, as exemplified under Clock, Cop, Cock, Con, CoG, Cour, 
Cop, Copr, Cot, Crock. In the case of these homographic groups, when the history of some of the 
individual words is also uncertain, it is often exceedingly difficult to decide what are distinct cords, and what 
are only senses of one and the same original word. In doubtful cases, I have usually leant to treating such as 
senses of one word, so aS not unnecessarily to increase the number of homographs ; but, in cach case, attention 
is called to the possibility that senses so combined may really be in their origin distinct words. See, for 
example, the senses treated under CoB sd.1, Cop sb.* 


A considerable portion of the materials for C (Ca—Ce, Ct—Comm) was formerly subedited by Mr. H. 
H. Gibbs, and part of the remainder by the late Mr. Geo. White of Marychurch, Torquay, in accordance 
with the original proposals of the Philological Society. While the present volume has been in preparation, 
successive portions of the letter have been subedited under the Editor’s direction, with addition of all new 
materials, by a number of volunteer workers, viz., the Rev. C. B. Mount, M.A., Oxford, Mr. E. C. Hulme, of 
18 Philbeach Gardens, South Kensington, Mr. G. L. Apperson, of 11 Park Road, Wimbledon, the late Mr. W. 
Noel Woods, B.A., of Elgin Road, Addiscombe, Surrey (assisted by Mrs. Woods, B.A.), the late Mr. John Peto, 
of Ravenswood, Alleyne Park, S.E., Mr. A. Hailstone, of 20 Woodland Road, Cheetham ITill, Manchester, 
Miss J. E. A. Brown, Further Barton, Cirencester, the Rev. W. B. Robertson Wilson, M.A., Dollar, and small 
portions by Mrs. G. Pope, the Avenue, Clifton, Miss Edith Thompson, Brokes Lodge, Reigate, and Mr. T. 
Henderson, M.A., Bedford. Of the amount of time devoted by these voluntary workers to the Dictionary, 
and their valued help in facilitating the final labours of the cditorial staff in the Scriptorium, I speak with 
the highest appreciation and gratitude. Three of the number, I regret to record, have, during the progress of 
the volume, been removed by death: Mr. John Peto, at a good old age, and Mr. and Mrs. Woods in their 
early prime}, 


In the ‘proof’ stage continuous help has been given by Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs, M.A., the Rev. J. B. 
Johnston, B.D., Falkirk, the Rev. J. T. Fowler, M.A., F.S.A., Vice-Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, 
Durham, Dr. W. Sykes, F.S.A., Gosport, Monsieur I. J. Amours, of Glasgow, and above all by Mr. 
Fitzedward Hall, D.C.L., who has continued his daily collation and annotation of the proofs, and supplied, 
from the fruits of his life-long studies in English literature, thousands of quotations for the use of words 
at earlier or later dates than those already recorded, for rare words and senses, or interesting and curious 
idioms. Grateful acknowledgements are also due to Professor Eduard Sievers, now of Leipzig, and 
Monsieur Paul Meyer, Member of the Institute of France, for their continuous help with the etymology and 
history of difficult Teutonic and Romanic words respectively ; as also to Professor F. Neumann of Heidelberg, 
Professor F. Kluge of Freiburg im Breisgau, Dr. W. H. Muller of Leyden, Dr. Axel Erdmann and Professor 
Norcen of Upsala, Professor Storm of Christiania, Professor O. Jespersen of Copenhagen, Sefior Don Rufino 
Cuervo, author of a Spanish Etymological Dictionary, Professor J. Rhys, Mr. W. R. Morfill, M.A., Professor 
Margoliouth, M.A., Mr. J. T. Platts, M.A., and Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope, for very frequent help in tracing the 
etymology and history of words from French, German, Dutch, Norse, Celtic, Slavonic, Arabic, Persian, 
Hindustani, Tamil, and other Oriental languages. 


From most of the scholars and specialists already named in Vol. I, help has also been received in the 
present volume; to their names must be added those of Sir W. R. Anson, Bart., Warden of All Souls, the 
Rev. Andrew Clark, M.A., Mr. C. H. Firth, M.A., Prof. P. Gardner, M.A., Prof. Ray Lankester, F.R.S., 
Dr. R. L. Poole, all of Oxford, Mr. A. J. Hipkins (for names of Musical Instruments), and Mr, W. H. 
Stevenson, of the Record Office, London. 


* The ranks of our voluntary workers have meanwhile been filled up by Mr. James Bartlett, M.A., Cloverlea, Bramley, Guildford, who has 
subedited G, and commenced work on R, the Rev. Canon R. Morris, D.D., Ealon, Eccleston, Cheshire, who bas subedited part of J, and Mr. H. A. 
Nesbilt, of 7 Newburgh Road, Acton, who has done a portion of N. 
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The volume has been especially enriched by the assistance of Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., and Professor 
F. W. Maitland of Downing College, Cambridge, in words connected with legal antiquities, of Miss Edith 
Thompson in the investigation of words belonging to English History, of Mr. W. T. Thiselton Dyer, F.R.S., 
T.L.S., in the history of plant names and botanical terms, of Professor Alfred Newton of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, in ornithological terms, of Professor Albert W. Chester of Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y., in 
mineralogical terms, of Dr. W. Sykes, F.S.A., of Gosport, in the history of medical and pathological words, 
of Mr. Alexander Beazeley, C.E., in the history of architectural terms, of the Rev. Principal Fairbairn in the 
history of several theological terms, of the late Dr. I. Hatch, and the Rev. F. I. Warren, M.A., in some 
ecclesiastical and liturgical words, and of Mr. R. B. Prosser, formerly of the Patent Office, in the history of 
recent technical terms connected with arts and manufactures. Acknowledgement has also to be made of 
the kindness of Professor J. M. Dixon, late of the Imperial University, Tokyé, Japan, now of the Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, who presented to us the whole of the quotations collected for his valuable 
Dictionary of Idiomatic English Phrases, furnished with full references to the authors and works cited. 


In some earlicr parts of the letter, especially in Cr-, C1-, 1 had the advantage of the collaboration of 
Mr. Ilenry Bradley, who has since edited the Ictter E, and is now occupied with F. The assistants in the 
Scriptorium who have co-opcrated with me in the production of the volume, and whose share in the work is 
recorded with warm appreciation, are Mr. John Mitchell, Mr. Walter Worrall, B.A., Mr. A. T. Maling, M.A., 
Mr. C. Balk, and (for part of the lettcr) Mr. A. Erlebach, B.A., Mr. G. Morrison, and Mr. F. J. Sweatman. 


JAMIES A. H. MURRAY. 


THE SCRIPTORIUM, OXFORD, 
October, 1893. 


ADDITIONS AND 1AVEN DATIONS. 


Cent? £4ymology. The Romanie origin is established: juego de los cteilos, i.e. ‘limered-game’ is the Spanish name of yiguct. Ch 
CIENTO, 

Clead, cleed, v. Etymology. Omit the cighth line, and substitute ‘f. 4vdé sb. sec Cori.” 

Clever. What is perhaps an example of this word, of date 1470, and from Norfolk, where Sir T. Browne located it, occurs in the u-/cx 
Letters, No. 636 (II. 418), printed ‘if it be soo that all thynge go olyver eurrant’; where ‘clyver’ is ) erhaps the reading of the (now lost) Ms. ; 
ef. the dialectal uscs under B. 

Coineide, and its derivatives, are treated in a scholarly monograph by H. E. Shepherd, in the mexican Journal of Piilolosy, vol. I. pp. 271- 
280, in whieh the history of the words in the medieval Latin of Roger Bacon and the English writers of the 17 ¢. is traced with much fnllness, 
For the verb, in sense 3, earlier instanees are given from BERKELEY (1705) orks IV. 442, and W. WoLLASTON (17¢g) in Nichols /MJrste. Lit. 
I. 201, 


Corduroy (spelt corderoy) has now been found, by Mr. R. B, Prosser, a little earlier. Chadwicks Patent, No. 1093, of 177-4, specifies muder 


alia, ‘ eotton corderoys, cotton and linen corderoys’, 


Cowl 56.2 Prof. Skeat points out the OF. form cufel, pl. cuflas, of date 963-84, in Cartul. Saxon, (cd. Birch) 367, ‘ii cuflas & pry trosas’ 


[two eowls and three troughs]. This makes certain its relationship to ONG. cdz0i7, whether originally Teutonie, or of West Germanic adoption 
from Latin, 


te tw 


KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 


gas in go (géu), 

h ... 20! (hou), 

r 4. 7vun (ryan), terrier (terior). 
I... her (hoa), farther (ff:1391), 
S se. see (SZ), cess (Ses). 

WwW ... wen (wen). 

hw... when (hwen), 


Y see pres (yes). 


ORDINARY, 
aasin Fr, 2 la mode (a la mod’), 
ai... aye=ges (ai), Iseéah (aizai-d). 
ve .,, man (men). 

a... pass (pas), chant (tfant). 
au... lozd (laud), now (nav). 
D .., ext (kvt), son (svn), 

e ... yet (yet), ten (ten). 


. survey sb, (sd-ive), Fr. attach¢ (atafe). 


lle... Fr. chef (Sef). 
a... ever (evar), natéon (né!fon). 
ai... 4, eve, (ai), bénd (boind), 
a... Fr. eau de vie (6 da wr). 
i... sit (sit), mystzc (mistik), 
2... Psyche (sairkz), react (réjcekt). 
se achor (é'kos), morality (morz'liti). 
oi ... c#l (oil), bey (boi). 
eo ... hero (hiero), zoology (zo,plddzi). 
9 ... what (hwot), wateh (wotf). 
#,0*.. got (got), soft (sft). 
6 ... Ger. Kéln (kéln), 
lo... Fr. pes (pd). 
un ,,, fell (fal), book (buk). 
iu... duration (diuréfan), 
uw .., unto (o'nte), fregality (frz-), 
iz... Matthezw (meepiz), virtee (v5eutiz). 
lit ... Ger, Mé#ller (mitlér), 
Il ... Fr. dene (din). 
© (see 19, €2, Ge, fo) 
i, a (see é, 5°) 


° 


’ as in able (¢ib’l), caten (it’n) = voice-glide. 


* the o in soft, of medial or doubtful Jength. 


} see Vol. I, p. xxiv, note 3. 


‘ 


I. CONSONANTS, 


b, d, fk, 1, m,n, p, t, v, 2 Aave their usual values. 


p as in ¢in (pin), bach (bap), 

Sd... then (Sen), bathe (bed). 

J. shop (Jop), dish (dif). 

tf... chop (tJpp), ditcé (ditf). 

% «. viston (vigan), d¢éyeuner (cdezdnc). 
IZ... Jadge (dzodz). 

y ... slaying (singin), thivk (pink). 
yg... fiager (finger). 


ng 


TES VOMMIEIES: 


LONG, 
i asin alins (mz), ber (biz). 


D . earl (koa), fur (fs). 
é (€*).... there (See), pear, pare (pez). 
éé!),,, rein, rain (ré'n), they (821), 
we Fr. favre (Fr'). 
. far (£52), fern (f5an), earth (Srp). 


omy 


1 (i)... béer (bier), clear (klie2), 
i ,,. thief (p7f), see (7). 
6 (62)... boar, bore (bos), glory (glo--ri). 


5 (dx)... $0, sozw (sdu), soul (sdul), 

9  .. walk (wOk), wart (wot). 

@ ... short (prt), thorn (pgin). 

6... Fr. coeur (k6r). 

&  ... Ger. Gathe (gote), Fr. jeéne (zn), 
i (ie) .. poor (piiez), moorish (miterif), 
it, 10... peere (pitier), Ivre (I'tiez), 

“ .,. t7vo moons (t# mznz), 

i#,4%,.. few (fiz), leete (Ia), 


4... Ger. grein (grain), Fr. jes (2:2). 


In the Etymorocy, 


(FORFIGN.) 


| tlasin Seach nasal, cuviror (ahviron). 
a Ay / 


Lees 
Nees 
Ne aes 
ores 
Yo sss 
year 


It. seragZto (seralyo), 

Tt. signore (sin¥o-re). 

Ger, ach (ax), Se. loc# (lox, lox), 
Ger, ic? (ix¥), Sz. nicht (next), 

Ger. sagen (2ayéa), 

Ger, leg.n, regnen (lé-y%én, ro-ySntn), 


OBSCURE, 


ias in amabe ‘Am? 1a). 


a 


o 


. aceept (&kse-pt), maniac (méhnink). 


. datum (dé'tim), 


- Moment (moumint), several (several). 
\ , . d 


. separate (adj) (separct), 
1 2. | ] ) 


we added (xrded), estate (éstéit), 


. vanity (varniti). 
. temain (rémétn}, belicve (bile). 
. theory (peri). 


. Violet (voirélét), parody (par rddi). 
.. authority ({poriti), 
. connect (kgne-kt), amazon (a"mazgn). 


iti, i verdwre (vS-aditiz), measure (me‘z'its). 


y 
a“ 


id Beis 


. 


. altogether (6ltz7ge'Saz). 
circelar (so’rkiv#liz). 


|] Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 


OE. ¢, 0, representing an earlier a, are distinguished as ¢, ¢ (having the phonetic value of ¢ and p, or 9, above); 2s in gude from and? (ONG, anti, 


Goth. andet-s), mgnn from mann, pn from an, 


LS 1) OW 


ile 2. {in Etymol.] ... = adoption of, adopted from. 


@ (as @ 13c0) = ante, beforc. 
@., adj, adj,........ = adjective. 
absol., absol. ...... = absolutely. 
tO) Bivesoscoxocace = abstract. 
GX RSs gnaoo csnoauedasead = accusative. 
ad. [in Etymol.)... = adaptation of. 
(HT GUNS eens = adverb. 
advb. * = adverbial, -ly. 
Alc, AFr. = Anglo-French. 
Zils oareee = in Anatomy. 
Antiq., = in Antiquities. 
aphet.... = aphetic, aphetized, 
ADDerec.s: Fees benornG = apparently. 
Arab. . = Arabic. 
Atche, = in Architcctare. 
arch, = archaic. 
Archeol. = in Archxology, 
SISSON ups areas = association. 
Astr, = in Astronomy. 
Astrol. = in Astrology. 
ULE eco = attributive, -Ly. 
bef... = before. 
ial. = in Biology. 
BOWS eae = Bohemian. 
WO epare ... = in Botany. 
TOUTE Ren era sense = in Building. 
¢ (a3 €1309) ,..... = circa, about. 
c. (as 13th c.)...... = century. 
MU aes is crecersses = Catalan. 
catachy = catachrestically. 
CNC lca: = confer, compate 
Chem, = in Chemistry. 
el. L. = classical Latin, 
cogn. Ww = cognate with. 
collect..... = collective, -ly. 
colloy = colloquially, 
comb = combined, -iug. 
Comb. vo... = Combinations. 
Comn. = in commercial usage. 
COM sarees = compound, composition. 
compl. ... = complement. 
Cond cece: = in Conchology, 
CONG ertecesacescire . = concretely. 
cons, = conjunction, 
cons, == consonant. 
Const., Const. ... = Construction, construcd 
with. 
GRY Slaivesaclsaie vases = in Crystallography. 
(D.) = in Davies (Supp. Eng. 
Glossaiy), 
Da. ....,.eseeeeeeeee = Danish. 
dat. . = dative. 
Ceti = definite. 
deriv. a... = derivative, -ation. 
dial. dial, = dialcct, -al. 
Diet. nee = Dictionary. 
dim, .........:. = diminutive. 
JDXWs eygooes = Dutch. 
1 Ga = in ecclesiastical usage. 
Berl... .... = elliptical, -ly. 
e. midl. . = east midiand (dialect), 
ing. . = English. 
onl. « = in Entomology, 
erron, .... = erroneous, -ly. 
esp., Sp.. = especially. 
SUNT ce = etymology. 
phen. . = euplhemistically. 
CRO eee m= except. 
f. din Ety mol. ] ... = formed on. 
f. (in subordinate 
entrics) ......... = form of. 
fem. (rarely f.) .., = feminine. 
Wie. nsec. hisescseeat = figurative, -ly. 
Lr LB tian ... = French. 
freq. 5 .. = frequently. 
Eitiseeesss .. = Frisian, 
G., Ger.. ... = German. 
Gaels: -snneese.st= WacliCs 


ABBTEWiPmeLONS, SIGNS 


REN. icscessceeess. SE REMItIMe: 


gen. , . = general, -ly. 

gen. sigue. general signification. 

‘Geol. in Gcology. 

Geom. . in Geometry. 

aern Gothic (= Moeso-Gothic). 
Greek. 
in Grammar. 
Lewes Hebrew. 


in Iferaldry. 

with herhalists, 

in Horticulture. 
Imperative. 

impersonal, 

imperfect. 

Indicative. 

indefinite. 

Infinitive. 

influenced. 

interjection. 

intransitive. 

Italian, 

Johnson (quotation from). 
in Jamieson, Scottish Dict. 
Jodrell (quoted from). 
Latin. 

Latham’s edn. of Todd's 


-= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 


language. [Johnson. 
Low German. 
literal, -ly. 
Lithuanian, 
Septuagint. 
Malay. 
masculine. 
Math, in Matheinatics, 
ME... = Middle‘English. 
Med. in Medicine. 
med.L.. medizeval Latin. 
CPUS Pep ePr ERRORS in Mechanics, 
Welaple..«,..cwccesas in Metaphysics. 
MIIG. Middle High German. 
mid]. midland (dialect). 
Afi. in military usage. 
Afin. in Mineralogy. 
mod. modern. 
Aus. in Music. 
(N.) Nares (quoted from). 
n. of action noun of action. 
n. of +e aewsncees = noun of agent. 
Nat, Hist. . = in Natural History. 
Nees cnvaeass sa: in uautical language. 
neut. eg n. Sal neuter. 
IW NIE vcese eee Northern French. 


c= 

~— 

= Natural Order. 

= nominative. 

== northern (dialect). 
= New Testament. 
= in Numismatics. 
Cd 

= 

—_ 

= 


bj. object. 

Obs., ob5., obs. ... = obsolete. 

OCCAS. .......s000e008 = OCCASIONal, -ly. 

(0) oF apRoco soccces «ee = Old English (= Angle- 
Saxon). 

OF., OFr. veee = Old French. 

OF ris. «.. = Old Frisian. 

ONG... vee = Old High German, 

(0) isoonce «ee = Old Irish. 

ON, «= Old Norse {Old Icelandic) 

OND sosccisccese ee = Old Northern Freneh. 

Of... .. = in Optics. 

Ornith. .. = in Ornithology. 

(OSS aes sSnoscccoone5e0 = Old Saxon. 

Odls os wee» = Old Slavonic. 

OMe... vee = Old Testament. 

OTeut. . = Original Teutonic. 

COS Wiseons . = original, -ly. 


Palwout. , 


pa. pple. .. 
pass. 


. = in Pafaontology. 
+. = passive or past participle. 
= passive, -ly. 


eeegecesseccoes 


Lhreu, 


Phys. Pe, 


pl., 


P7ALQS enoscdsteeonsen 
Mess ose ccentees 


superl. 
Surg, 
Sw. 


pl. 


Before a word or sense. 
+ = obsolete. 
|| = not naturalized. 
In the quotations. 
* sometimes points out the word illustrated, 


In the list of Forms. 
1 = before 1100. 
2 = I2th c. (1100 to 1200), 
3 = 13th c. (1200 to 1300), 
5-7 = 15thto 17th century. (See General Explan- 
ations, Vol. I, p. xx.) 


a 


&c, 


past tense. 

in Pathology. 
perhaps. 

Persian. 

person, -al. 

perfect. 

Portuguese. 

in Philology. 
phonetic, -ally. 
phrase. 

in Phrenology. 

in Physiology. 

plural. 

poetic. 

popular, -ly. 
participial adjective. 
participle. 

Provengal. 

preceding (word or article). 
prefix, 

preposition, 

present, 

Primary signification, 
privative. 

probably. 

pronoun. 
pronunciation. 
properly. 

in Prosody. 

present participle. 

in Psychology. 

quod vide, which see. 
in Richardson's Dict. 
Roman Catholic Church. 
refashioned, -ing. 
Teflexive. 

regular, 
represcntative, representing. 
in Rhetoric. 
Romanic, Romance. 
substantive. 

Scotch. 

scilicet, understand or supply. 
singular. 

Sanskrit. 

Slavonic. 

Spanish. 

spelling. 

specifically. 

subject, subjunetive. 
subordinate clause. 
subsequently, 
substantively. 

suffix. 

superlative, 

in Surgery. 

Swedish. 

south western (dialect). 
in Todd’s Johnson. 
technical, -ly. 

in Theology. 
translation of, 
transitive. 

transferred sense, 

in Trigonometry. 

in Typography. 
ultimate, -ly. 
unknown. 

United States. 

verb. 

verb strong, or weak. 
verbal substantive. 
variant of. 

word, 

West Germanic. 

west midland (dialect). 
West Saxon. 

in Col. Yule’s Glossary. 
in Zoology. 


In the Etymol. 


* indicates a word or form not actually found, hut 
of which the existence is inferred. 


extant representative, or regular phonctic 
descendant of. 


The printing of a word in SMALL CAPITALS indicates that fusther information will be found under the word so referred to. 


= 


(s2), the third lettcr of the Roman alphabet, was 
C originally identical with the Greek Gamma, 
Pr, and Semitic Givze/, whence it derived its form 
throngh the successive types F, ¢, C. The Greek 
Aafpa, K, being from the firstTittle used hy the 
Romans, C functioned in earlier Latin both as (g) 
and (k); the latter sound being the more frequent 
came to he viewed as the more appropriate to C, 
and ahout 300-230 B.c., 2 modified character, G 
or G, was introdueed for the (g) sound, and C 
itself retained for the (k) sound. Hence, in the 
classical period and after, G@ was treated as the 
phonetic representative of Gamma, and C as the 
equivalent of Kappa, in the transliteration of Greek 
words into Roman spelling, as in KAAMOS, 
KTPOZ, #NKI=, in Roman letters CADMYS, 

YRVS, PHOCIS. 

When the Roman alphabet was introduced into 
Britain, C had only the sound (k) ; and this value of 
the letter has been retained hy all the insular Celts : 

-in Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, C, c, is still only =(k). 
‘The Old English or ‘Anglo-Saxon’ writing was 
learned from the Celts, apparently of Ireland; hence 
C, ¢, in Old English, was also originally =(k)? 
the words £27, break, broken, thick, scek, were ii 
OF. written cy, brecan, brocen, pice, séoc.~ But 
during the conrse of the OE. period, the k-sound 
before ¢ and 7 became palatalized, and had by the 
roth c, advaneed nearly or quite to the sound of 
(tf), though still written c, as in cér(2)ce, wreee(e)a. 
On the continent, meanwhile, a similar phonetic 
change had also heen going on. (Original Latin 
C (=k) before e, 7, had by palatalization advanced 
in Italy to the sound of (tf), and in France still 
further to that of (ts). » Yet for these new sounds 
the old character C, ¢, was still retained before ¢ 
and 2, the letter thus aeqniring two distinet values. 

“Moreover the sound (k) also occurred in French 
before ¢ and ¢ (chiefly as a representative of Latin 
qu) ; this was now expressed in Northern French 
by the Greek letter K,k; so that the sound (k) 
had two symbols, k and e, while the symbol ¢ had 
two sounds (k and ts).gf/These Freneh inconsis- 
tencies as to C and K’ were, after the Norman 
Conquest, applied to the writing of English, which 
caused a eonsiderahle re-spelling of the Old Eng- 
lish words. §Thns while OE. candel, elif, corn, 
crop, cu, remained unchanged, Cent, cg (cez), oyng, 
brece, sfoce, were now (without any change of sound) 
spelt Kent, ke, kyng, brekes seoke; even cniht 
was subsequently spelt £ikt, knight, and fic, pice, 
became thik, thekk, thick. e OF, ew- was also 
at length (very unnecessarily) displaced by the Fr. 
gw, gu, so that the OE. cwén, cic, became ME. 
qwen, quen, qwik, quik, now queen, quick. The 
sound (tf) to which OF. palatalized ¢ had ad- 
vanced, also occurred in French, chiefly (in Central 
French) from Latin ¢ before a. In French it was 
represented by ch, as in chauep, cher :—L. camp-um, 
car-une; and this spelling was now introduced into 

English ; the Hatton Gospels, written about 1160, 
have in Matt. i-iii, chek’, chydi, riche, mychel, for 

the cidd, rice, meycel, of the OE. version whence 
they were copied: this was, phonetically, an iin- 
provement. (In these eases, the OE. ¢ gave place 
to &, gu, ch; But, on the other hand, ¢ in its new 


value of (ts) came in largely in Fr. words like pro- | 


Vor, Ii 


— 


cessiun, cmpericc, prace, and wag also substituted 
for 7s in a few OL, words, as wéltse, bletsien, in 
early ME, mike, blecien, By the end of the 13th e. 
both in Franee and England, this sound (ts) was 
reduced to simple (s); and from that date ¢ before 
é, t, y, has been, phonetically, a duplicate or sub- 
sidiary letter to s; used either for ‘ etymological’ 
reasons, as in /ance, cent, or (in defiance of ety- 
mology) to avoid the ambiguity due to the 
‘etymological’ use of s for (z), as in ace, mice, 
once, pence, defence. 

‘Thus, on the plea of showing the etymology, we write ad- 
vise, devise, instead of advize, devize, which obliges us to 
write advice, device, dice, ice, mice, twice, etc., in defiance 
of the etymology ; bad example has extended this to Aen e, 


pence, defence, etc., where there is no plea whatever for ¢. 
Former generations also wrote sence for sevse. 


Hence, in modern English, C has (1) the ‘hard’ 
sound (k) before a, 9, 2, before a consonant (except 
hk), and when final, as in cad, cot, cut, claw, crow, 
acme, cycle, sac, tic, epic ; (2) before e, 7, y, it has the 
‘soft’ sound (s). In all words from Old English 
or Old French, final ¢ is avoided: the (k) sound 
being written 2 or ch, as in beak, necek, oak, book, 
bark, balk, bank, pack, peck, pick, rock. This 
is probably due to the claims of derivatives like 
mecker, oaken, barking, rocky, where ¢ could uot 

used. Final ¢ however is written in modern 
words from Latin, Greek, or other languages, and 
(of late) in the ending -zc, as in sac, lic, epic, critic, 
music, picnic. Inthe rare cases in which this ¢ 
is followed in inflexion hy ¢ or #, it is necessary to 
change it to ck, as in physicking, mimicking, frolick- 
ing, trafficker, pic-nicker, \Nhen the (s) sound 
is final, it must be written -ce, as in érace, ice, 
thrice, and this final e must be retained in coin po- 
sition before a, 0, #, as in ¢érace-able, peace-able. 
(3) Cé (rarely ce) preceding another vowel has 
frequently the oe of (f), esp. in the endings 
-cious, -cial, -cion, as alrocious, glacial, coerctoi 
(oceare). This sound (which is also taken by 7 in 
the same position) has been developed in com- 
paratively modem times hy palatalization of (s). 
~ In a few words from foreign languages, ¢ retains 
the foreign pronunciation, as in It. céerone 
edie 
he combination CH virtually constitutes a dis- 
tinet letter, having a history and sound of its own, 
and as such it receives a separate place in the alpha- 
bet ofsoie languages, e. ¢. Spanish, Welsh. In Eng- 
lish it is not so treated, and the CH- words are 
placed in Dictionaries and alphabetical lists be- 
tween Ce- and Ci-. This inelusion of CH in the 
middle of C is one reason why the latter ocenpies 
so large a space in the Dictionary: C is virtually 
two letters in one, since heside the series ca-, ce-, 
ci-, ¢d-, ete., there is the parallel series cha-, che-, 
chi-,chd-, etc. For the history and sounds of CH, 
see before the beginning of the Ch- words. 

€ 1000 Everic Gram. iii, (Z.)6 B, ¢, d, 2, p, t, Zeendjad on 
e 1588 J. Metis Briefe Instr. D vij, Goe 10 your Calen- 
der to the letter C. and there enter Chyst. a 1682 Sir T. 
Browne Tracts 126 The long poem of Hugbaldus the 
Monk, wherein every word beginneth with a C. 1885 
Goscuen in Pall Mall G. § Nov. 6/1 ‘The ‘‘Vhree C’s’ of 
Foreign Policy. .cleanhandedness, continuity, and courage. 


1887 Spectator 19 Mar. 395/1 [He] writes Corinthians now 
with a ‘C’, as Professor Jowett writes it. 


2. C springs: sec CEE (springs). 
II. 1. Used like the other letters of the alphabet 


(see A, 13) to denote serial order, with the valne 
of third, as quire C, the third ‘quire’ or sheet of 
a book, ‘Torse Artillery, B Brigade, B and C 
Ratteries, Woolwich’. So with the subdivisions 
of the lounger articles in this Dictionary (see 
General Explanations, p. xi.). 

2. spec. a. in Afusic: ‘The name of the first note, 
or key-note, of the ‘natural’ major scale; called 
also C in Germany, in France U/, in Italy Mo. 
Also, the scale or key which has that note for tts 
tonic. 

1596 Suaks. Zam, Shri. i, 76C fa vt, that loues with all 
affection. 1782 Burney //ist. AZusic 11. 13 The sounds be- 
longing to the key of C. natural. 186g Browninc Adsé 
Vogle¥ xu, For my ing-place is found, The C Major of 
this life. 1879 Grove Dict. Mus. 1.205 The famous Quartet 
in C, dedicated to Haydn. 

b. In aédstract reasoning, hypothetical argu- 
mentation, law, ete. C is put fora third person 
orthing. (Cf. ATT, 4.) 

1864 Bowen Logic (1870) 243 If B és A and B fs C,the two 
conclusions 1 és C, or C és Al are equally competent. 


3. In Akebra: (see A II. 5). Ia the higher 
mathematics, ¢ is especially used to denote a con- 


stant, as distinguished from a variable quantity. 


IIL. Abbreviations. 
1. C, now rarely ec. = L. centunt a hundred ; the 
eommon sign for 100 in Roman numerals, as in 
dates, numbering of books or chapters ; so CC = 
200, CCCC or CD = 400; formerly written ii.c., 
ete. Also formerly =hundredweight, now cwt. 

1420 E. E. Wills (1882) 46 Also iij." of ledyn wy3tis. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. xix. xxii, The shy was great fyve c. 
tonne to charge. 1535 CoveRDALE 2 Savt. xxi. 16 ‘Ihre C. 
weight of brasse. — Fudg. xvi. 5 Sowyll we geue the euery 
man a M. and an C. syluerlinges. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4509/3 About 2s. per Mod. The year of our Lord 
MDCCCLXXXVIL 

2. Alusic. ‘Asa sign of time @ stands for com- 
mon time, 4 crotchets ina bar; and ¢ for allabreve 
time, with 2 or 4 minims in a bar’ (Grove Lic? 
Afusic), C=Counter-tenor, or Contralto; C.F.= 
catlo fer mo. 

3. C.=various proper names, as Charles, Caius ; 
C. =Cardinal (0ds.). C (Chem.)Carhon; C (#iectri- 
cily) current ; C.=Centigrade (thermometer) ; c. 
chapter ; e. century; ¢. (Crécke?) caught ; ¢. (before 
adate) =Lat. c’vca about ; ¢. (in a dental formula 
in Zoology) eanine teeth. C.A. Chartered Ac- 
countant (Scotland); C.B. Companion of the 
Bath; C.E. Civil Engineer; C.M. Master of Sur- 
gery; also in //ymzs = common metre; C.P, ‘ con- 
victed poacher’ ; C.S. Civil Service. 

1549 Latimer Serm. bef, Edw. V1, v.(Arb.) 133 M. Latimer 
lamentes the defection of C, Pole, 1842 E. Turner Alem, 
Cheon. u. ii. 179 Carbon C, .. it is much to be wished that 
these symbols, bcing now generally known, should be rigor. 
ously adhered to. Berzelius has properly selected them from 
Latin names, as being known to all civilized nations, 1881 
Tuomrson dlectr. § Magy vi. po? The number of webers 
per second of current flowing through a circuit is equal 1o 
the number of volts of electromotive-force divided by the 
number of ohms of resistance in the entire circuit. 3 
1882 Daily News 30 May 3/7 G. B. Studd was missed 
twice—first by Palmer from an easy chance of ‘¢ and b.’ 
1884 Lillywhite’s Cricket Ans. 76 C. R. Seymour c Chester 
b Barratt 34. 1858 Owen Shel. & Teeth 304 ‘The homolo- 
gies of the typical formula may be signified by £1, é2; 
C5 P3f45 m1, 72,83 =a 1848 Marrvat &. Reefer 
xxxli, The fellow was put on board with ‘C. P.’ before his 
name. fod. Water boils at 100°C, 

Ca, obs. form of Kak, = jackdaw. 

Ca, ca’, Sc. form of Ca Re 

x 


CAABA. 


Ca’, mod.Se. form of Cay sé, and v. call, drive. | 

| Caaba (ki-iba), AlsoKaaba, Kaabeh. (Arab. 
ayxS, dacéhah square (or cubical) house.] 

‘The sacred edifice at Mecca, which contains the 
venerated ‘black stone’, and is the ‘Holy of 
Holics’ of Islam. (Sec quot. 1883, and a photo- 
graphic view in the work cited.) 

1734 Sate Nora 16 This is the Caaba, which is usually 
called, hy way of eminence, the House. 1781 Giszox 
Decl. & Fil. 1798 in Wellesley’s Desp, 82 The illustrious 
Kaaba is the object of veneration to the followers of 
truth. 1855 Minman Lat, Cér.(1864) IL. tv. i. 180 The temple 
of the Caaba was at once the centre of the commerce 
and of the religion of Arabia, 1856 Emerson ng. Traits 
viii, Wks. (Bohn) II. 2 Every cell of the Inquisition, every 
Turkish caaba, every Holy of holies. 1883 Suaday at Home 
11 The KAabeh..is a plain unornamented oblong of massive 
masonry, 38 feet by 30 square, and 4o feet high, covered 
with a neat black cloth, of a fabric of mixed silk and 
cotton, which has a richly embroidered band worked in 
bnilion, about two and a half feet deep, encircling it about 
ten feet from the top, with the Kalumna, the Moslem pro- 
fession of faith, wrought in gold letters. 

Caal, Caas, obs. forms of Catt, Case. 

Caam (kam). Also Calm. [By Jamieson iden- 
tified with Cats sé.2 a mould, or frame; but this 
is doubtful.) The Heppzes of a loom. Hence 
Caaming vl. sé. : 

1792 Apam Rom. Antyg. 523 The pina part of the 
machinery of a loom, vulgarly called the Caas or Hiddles, 
composed of eyed or Aooked threads through which the warp 
passes, and which, tving alternately raised and depressed 
by the motion of the feet on the 7readles, raises or de- 
presses the warp, and makes the shed for iransmitting the 
shuttle with the wef1, seems also to have been called Z icia. 
1808 Jamieson s.v. Cad. 1874 Kicut Dict. Mech., Caan, 
the weaver's reed. The sley or slave. Caamiug, the setiing 
of the reed by the disposing of the warp-threads. 

|| Cab (kxzb), 52.) Also kab. [lleb. 27 gaé, prop. 
hollow or concave vessel, f. 337 to curve, hollowout.] 
A Hebrew dry measure, according to the Rabbins 
the sixth part of a scah ; about 2§ imperial pints. 

1535 Coverpace 2 Avigs vi. 25 Vhe fourth parte of a Cah 
of doues donge worthfyue sylucr pens. 1611 sored. kab. 1632 
R. H. Arraignin, Whole Creat. iv. 29 Worse meate than 
huskes .. yea old Shooes and leather .. yea, Cabs, and 
Doves dung. 1710 PAcMerk f'roverds 364 In two @ibs of 
dates there is one cab of stones, 

+ Cab, 54.2. Oés. An abridged and corrupted 
form of cavalier (or Sp. caballero), in the 17th c. 

1650 A. B. /utat. Poleme 16 The poor Cabhs had been 
all surprised, if not surrendred to our Parliament Army. 
dbrd.18 A convention of the Scots States in Parliament 
which puts the Cabs..into a shrewd fright. 

Cab (kwxb), 56.3 
]. A shortened form of CaBrtoLet, applied not 
only to the original vehicle so named and its 
improved successor the ‘hansom’, but also to 
four-wheeled carriages shaped like broughams; 
thus, a public carriage with two or four wheels, 
drawn by one horse, and scating two or four per- 
sons, of which various types arc uscd in different 
towns. b. for CABMAN. 

1827 Hone Every-duy Bk. V1. 461 Some [were] in gigs, 
some in cabs, some in drags. 1831 Macavu.ay Letfer 28 
May, I dressed, called a cab, and was whisked away to Hiil 
Street. 1832 B. Hace Fragm, Voy.4& Trav. Ser. u. Ve 115 
Off T hurried in a cab, or more probably in a chariot, for 
this was some years before the glorious era of cabs. 1858 
Lytton What will ke do, gc. Vt. 1, My cab is waiting yonder, 
1868 Daily News 30 Dec. 5 Cabs—or cabriolets, as they 
were first called—were not known to us until 1820. 18g0 
TMackERAY Pendennis x\vi, * Drive to Shepherd’s Inn, Cab‘. 

2. A small erection, somewhat like the head 
of a cabriolet, serving as a shcltcr to tbe drivers 
of locomotive engines, 

1864 in Weustea s.v. Locomotive. 1877 M. Revnotps 
Lecom, Engine Driving (1882) 47 The cab, or covering for 
the engine-driver and stoker, is erected over the foot plate. 
1883 f/arper’s Mag. Jan. 198/2 There is no cab, or place 
to put one, . 

3. atértb. and in Comb., as cab-driver, -driving, 
-hire, -hirer, -master, -owner, -proprietor, -lrade ; 
cab-box, the driver’s seat on a cab; cab-boy, 
a boy in liner who attends his master when 
driving to hold the horse, etc., a ‘tiger’; eab- 
ear, a larger vehicle than a cab (sec quot.) ; eab- 
horse, a horse that draws a cab; cab-rank, a 
row of cabs on a stand; cab-runner, cab-tout, 
one who makes a living by calling cabs; ecab- 
stand, a placc where cabs are autborizcd to stand 
while waiting for bire; cab-yard, a yard wherc 
cabs are kept when off duty. Also CaBMay, etc. 

1868 Once a Week 11 Apr. 322 Planted upon a London 
“cab-box. 1827 Lytrox Pedkan xlv, 1 sent my *cab-boy 
(vulgd ‘Tiger)to inquire of the groom whether the horse was 
to be sold, and to whom it belonged. 1882 Datly News 14 
& 31/4 The cab..is termed a '*cab-car’..the weight. .is 

alanced upon the two hind wheels. ‘The cab, which will 
contain five or six persons, is entered from the front. ee 
'T.. Martin in Frases’s Mag. Dec., A dozen or two of *cal 
drivers. 1860 Lp, Lytton Lucile u. w. iv. 7 The com- 
plaint of a much disappointed cab-driver. 1860 Ad 3° 
Hound No. 44. 416 The business and trials of *cab-driving. 
1885 Law Fimes LXXIX. 328/2 The cabdriving class. 
18go Tuackerav Poris Sk. Bk. (1885) 134 A prancing *eab- 
horse, 1858 Lytton J Gat wii he da, ge. (1860) IT. vit, vii. 
58 The finest cab horse 41 London. 1864 Sec. Sefence 


2 


Rev. 1. 407 The relations of “cab-masters and cab-men.. 
“cab-owners and cab-hirers. 1884 Sf. James's Gaz, 25 
Jan. 5/2 Madness may be more common on the “cab-rank 
than Is suspected. 1883 /d/d. 1 June, The *cab-runner..is 
a very undesirable addition to modern civilization. 1860 
Tristram Gf, Sahara i. 4 Place Mahon, now merely the 
*cab-stand of Algiers. 1863 Lp. Lytton Ring Amasis 1.1 
it. villi. 190 Order a carriage from the nearest cabstand. 
1883 Daily News 6 June 5/2 When the cab reaches its goal 
the *cab-tout makes himself busy in unlading the luggage. 

Cab (kb), 56.4 slang. (short for CABBAGE 3.2] 
A translation clandestinely used by a student in 
getting up his lessons ; a crib. 

1876 Academy 4 Nov. 448/2 The use of translations, 
‘cribs’ or ‘cabs’, as boys call them, must at some time or 
other engage the serious attention of school-masters, 

Cab, 56.5 dial. [short for CaBaL.] ‘A small 
number of persons secretly united in the perform- 
ance of some undertaking’. Parish Sussex Dial. 

Cab (kab), v.1 codlog. [f. Cas 56.3] tutr. (also 
fo cab tt; ‘To travel or go ina cab. 

1858 [aitey gn —o Cabbing from Hyde Park Corner to 
the Tower. 1860 Chad. Jral, XIV. 116 We may ‘cab’ 
it... we may "bus it; or we may go by boat. 1 Cc. H. 
Roaixson Pyary 111. §20, I ene ithome. 1882 Black, 
Afag. Feb. 238/1 He..cabs off to take advice. 

Cab, v." slang. (?short for CaBBAGE: cf.CaB 5d.4] 
To pilfer, snatch dishonestly or meanly; to ‘crib’. 

Mod. Schoolboy slang. You've cabbed that apple on your 


way lp. 

Gaba. U.S. [ad. F. cabas basket, panier.) A 
small satchel or hand-bag. 

1885 Boston (Mass. Froud. 7 Sept. 2/4 The origin of the 
word ‘caba’ applying to the small han Maree satchel..The 
French cabas, a frail basket, hand basket, etc., was used 
upon ladies’ work-boxes imported thirty years ago. 

|| Cabaan, caban (kaba'n). [a. Arab. & Pers. 
“3 yadde a man’s otter tunic.) 


A white cloth worn by Arabs over their shoulders. 

1693 Ray Traz.(i705) 11.13 Sitting. .with a delicate white 
turban, and a long red lined caban. 1863 Kincrake Crimea 
(1877) IT. xii. 158 The gleam of his epaulettes, half hidden 
and half revealed by the graceful wbite cabaan. 

Cabache, -a(d)ge, obs. ff. CABBAGE, CABOCHE. 

| Caback (kabek). (Russ. £aéa‘k, dram-shop.] 
A Russian dram-shop or pot-house. 

1sgr G, Fretcner Asse Comomrw, (1836) 58 In every great 
towne of his realme he hath a caback or drinking house, 
where is sold. .mead, beere, etc. 1678 in Pinups. 

+ Cabage, v. Oés.-° [? var. of Canocne.} 

1570 Levins Manip. 11 To cabage, mactare. 

+Ca‘baging. Oés. (See Canpace 56.1 4, and 
CABOCHE v.) 

1575 Turserv. BA. Venerie xitii. 130 The huntsman. .shall 
take the cabaging of the heade, and the heart of the Deare 
to reward his bloud hound first, 

Cabal (kabal), 54.1 Also 7-8 caball, cabbal. 
[a. F. cabale (16th c. in Littré), used in all the 
English senses, ad. med.L. cad(d)ada (It, Sp. Ig. 
cabala), CABBALA, q.v. In 17th c. at first pro- 
nounced ca-dal (whence the abridged Cap sé.); 
the current pronunciation was evidently reintro- 
duced from Fr., perh. with sense 5 or 6. 

+1.=Caspata 1: The Jewish tradition as to the 


interpretation of the Old Testament. Oés. 

1616 Buttokar, Caéda/, the tradition of the Jewes doctrine 
of religion. 1660 Howeu. Lev. Tetrag/, Words do involve 
the deepest Mysteries, By them the Jew into his Caball pries, 
1663 Butcer //od.1. 1. 530 For Mystick Learning, wondrous 
able In Magick, Talisman, and Cabal. 

+2.=CaBBALA 2: a. Any tradition or special 
private interpretation. b. A secret. Oés. 

a 1637 B. Jonson (O.) The measuring of the temple, a 
cabal found out but lately. 1635 Person Varieties 1, Introd. 

An insight in the Cabals and secrets of Nature. cg 
i Spencer Prodigies (1665) 344 If the truth..had been sii’ 
reserved asa Cabbal amongst men. 1663 J. Ieatu Flaged- 
dum or O, Cronewell 192 How the whole mystery and cabal 
of this business was managed by the .. Committee. 4 1763 
Suenstong £ss. 220 To suppose that He will regulate His 
government according to the cabals of human wisdom, 

3. A secret or private intrigue of a sinister char- 
acter formed by a small body of persons ; ‘ some- 
thing less than conspiracy’ (J.). 

160 Crarenvon flist, Reb. (1702) 1. v. 439 The King 
. as! af him, whether he were engaged in any Cabal con- 
cerning the army? 1663 J. Heatu Alagelium or O. Crom- 
wen, fie was no sooner rid of the danger of this but he 
was puzz:¢ed with Lambert's cabal. 1707 Faeixp Peterboro’s 
Cond. Sp. 171 The contrivances and cabals cf others have 
too often prevail’d. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. II. 30 There 
were cabals breaking out in the company. 1876 Bancrorr 
Hist. U. S. V1. xlvt, 299 The cabal against Washington 
found supporters exclusively in the north. 

b. as a species of action ; = CABALLING. 

1934 tr. Rodlin's Anc. Hist.(1827) 111.22 Toadvance them- 
selves. .by cabal, treachery and violence. 179: Burke 74. 
on Fr. Affarrs NI. 74 Centres of cabal. 1876 Bancrort 
list, U.S. M11. 261 Restless activity and the arts of cabal. 

4. A sccret or private mecting, esp. of intriguers 
or of a faction. arrh. or Obs. 

1649 Br. Gutnrin Af. (1702) 23 The Supplicants .. met 
again at their several Caballs. 1656-7 Cromwe. in Burton 
Dyary (1828) I, 382 He had never been at any cabal about 
the same. 1735 as Serm, x. 356 A mercenary conclave 
and nocturnal Cabal of Cardinals. 1738 Waxaurton yr. 
Legat, 1. 169 Celebrate the Mysteries in n Veg Cabal. 
1842 W. [evince Araceh, {fll itt. 23 To tell the anecdote .. 


CABALA. 


at those little cabals, that will occasionally take place among 

the most orderly servants, 

b. phrase. /n cabal. arch. or Obs. 

@ 1678 Marvert Poems Wks, 1. Pref. 8 Is he tn caball in 
his cabinett sett. 1725 De For Voy. round World Pe) 28 
‘The gunner and second mate were in aclose cabal together. 
1807 Cranse Par, Reg. 1. (1810) $5 Here, in cabal, a dispu- 
tatious crew Each evening meet. 

* 5. A small body of persons engaged in secret or 
private machination or intrigue; a junto, clique, 
cétcrie, party, faction. 

1660 Trial Regic. 175 You were..of the cabal. 1670 Mar- 
VELL Corr. cxlvit Wks. 1872~5 I]. 326 The governing eabad 
are Buckingham, Lauderdale, Ashly, Orery, and Trevor. 
Not but the other cabal (Arlington, Clifford, and their party] 
too have seemingly sometimes their turn. 1 Berkecey 
Atciphr. y. $21 A gentleman who has been ‘ate at college, 
and kept idle com: , will judge a whole university by his 
own cabal. Lie CCA Poet. Wks. (1227) 56 Should 
Fat Jack and his Cabal Cry ‘ Rob us the Exchequer, Hal !* 

1859 Gutuick & Times Past, 183 In Naples, where a cabal 

of artists was formed. 

6. Applied in the reign of Charles II. to the 
small committec or junto of the Privy Council, 
otherwise called the ‘Committee for Foreign 
Affairs’, which had the chief management of the 
course of government, and was the precursor of 
the modem cabinet, 

1665 Pepys rain Oct., It being read before the King, 
Duke, and the Caball, with complete applause. 1667 /bi:d. 
z Mar., Walked to my Lord Treasurer's, where the King, 

uke of York, and the Cabal, and much company withal. 

1667 (bid. (1877) V. 128 The Cabal at present, being as he 

says the King, and the Duke of Buckingham, and Lord 

Keeper, the Duke of Albemarle and privy seale. 

b. in //1st. applied spec. to the five ministers of 
Charles II, who signed the Treaty of Alliance 
with France for war against Holland in 1672: 
these were Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ash- 
ley (Earl of Shaftesbury), and Lauderdale, the 
initials of whose names thus arranged chanced to 
spell the word caéal. 

This was merely a witticism referring tosense 6; in point of 
fact these five men did not constitute the whole ‘ Cabal', or 
Committee for Foreign Affairs; nor were they so closely 
united in policy as to constitute a ‘cabal’ in sense 5, where 
quot. 1670 shows that three of them belonged to one ‘ cabal‘ 
or clique, and twoto another. The name seems to have been 
first piven to the five ministers in the pamphlet of 1673 
‘England’s Appeal from the private Cabal at White-hall to 
the Great Council of the nation. . by a true lover of his coun- 
try.’ Modern historians often write loosely of the Bucks 
ingham- Arlington administration from the fall of Clarendon 
in 1667 to 1673 as the Cadad Cabinet or Cabal Ministry. 

1673 Englands Appeal 18 The safest way not to wrong 
neither the cabal nor the truth is to take a short survey 
of the carriage of the chief promoters of this war. 1 
Mem, God's Years Wonders § 25. 72 The great Ahi- 
tophel, the chiefest head-piece ..of all the Cabal. 1715 
Burnet Oven Time (1766) 1. 430 This junta. .being called the 
cabal, it was observed that caéa/ proved a technical word, 
every letter in it being the first letter of those five, Clifford, 
Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington and Lauderdale. @ 1734 
Noatn £xram, wu. vi. P41. 453 The.. Promoters of Popery, 
supposed to rise by the Misfortunes of the Earl of Clarendon, 
were the famous CABAL. 1962 Hume Hist. Eng, (1806) V 
Ixix. 163 When the Cabal entered into the mysterious alli- 
ance with France, 1848 Macautay //ist, Eng. (1864) I. 101 
It happened by a whimsical coincidence thai, in 1671, the 
Cabinet consisted of fivé persons the initial letters of whose 
names made up the word Cabal.. These ministers were 
therefore emphatically called the Cabal; nnd they soon 
made that appellation so infamous that it has never since 
their time been used except ns a term of reproach. 

7. attrib. or in obvious comd, 

1673 R. Lesou Transp. Reh. 36 By this time, the Politick 
Cabal-men were most of um set. 1674 R. Law Mer, (1818) 
61 The parliament ioe of their cabal] lords. 1678 
Trans, Crt. Spain 189 Vhey maintain themselves only by a 
Cabal-genius, without any foundation of justice or fidelity. 
1700 Concreve Hay of WV. 1. i, Last night was one of their 
cabal nights. 12891 W. Curistie Life Shaftesbury IL. xii. 
81 The heavy indictment of Ilistory against the so-called 
Cabal Ministry. 

+ Cabal, 4.2 Obs. (See quot.) } 

1613 Purcnas Pilger. 1. v. xiv. (1617) 517 The Cabal is a 
wilde Beast in this Island [Java] whose bones doe restraine 
the blood from issuing in wounded parties. 

Cabal (kabel), v. (a. F. cabale-r, f. cabale sb. ; 
or ?f, the Eng. sb.] 

1, xiv, To combine (éogether) for some secret or 


private end. (Usually in a bad sense.) 

@ 1680 [see Casactuine dé. sb. 1925 De For Voy. round 
World (1840) 46 Time to club and cabal together. ms 
D'Israsut Quarreds Auth, (1867) 409 A club of wits caball 
and produced a collection of shor’ poems. 1885 Afanch. 
Exam. 16 June 5/1 Caballing together for their private ends. 

2. intr. To Intrigue privately (agatns/). 

1680 Sir W. Soames Art Poetry ( gis} iv, Base rivals 
.. Caballing still_against it. 1725 De For Voy, round 
World (1840) 28 They would be..caballing and making 
an interest among the men. 1757 Burke -ldridgm, Eng. 
fist, Wks. 1842 fi. §35 Elfrida caballed in favour of her 
son. 1789 T. Jerrerson Wrif, (1859) II]. 116 Time has 
been given. .to cabal, tosow dissensions, etc. 1818 Hattam 
Mid, Ages (1872) 1. 494 The barons... began to cabal against 
his succession. 

3. refl. To bring oneself by caballing. 

17990 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 340 In this time he may 
cabal himself into a superiority over the wisest, 

Cabala, 2 common variant of CapBaLa; also 


= CABAL (rare). 


CABALIE. 


1671 H. Stuspe Kefly unto Letter, §¢.13 “Though an en- 
——" of the R. §. did consult upon this responsory 

Cabalatar, var. of CabuLator, Oés. 

Cabalic‘al, -ism, -ist, -ize, etc. : sce CABBAL-. 

+Cabalie. Ods.=CaBBALIsM. 

r65z Gaute Magastront, 238 The cabalie is an art .. very 
ancient. 

+Cabalist. Os. (The same word as CaB- 
BALIST, (which was formerly spelt with one 6); but 
affiliated by sense to CaBAL, and perhaps pro- 
nounced in 1660 cada'llist.] 

One who cabals, or adheres to auy cabal; a 


secret intriguer or plotter. 

(1569 J. SAnrorD Agrippa'’s Van, Artes 2b, A disloial 
Cabalist.] 1642 Cras. I. daszw. 19 Proposals Partt. 1 The 
Cabalists of this businesse have with great Prudence re- 
served themselves. 1660 Trin/ Regic. (title-page), Dark 
and Horrid Decrees of those Caballists. 1670 in Somers 
Tracts 1, 17 General Essex began now to appear to the 
private Cabalists somewhat wresty. 


+Ca‘ball. Ods. Also 5 eabylle, 6 eable, 
eabill. [ad. L. caball-us horsc, or rather an as- 
similation of the word CapLe, capzl, capil (which 
was in much carlier use, and is still dialectal) to 
the original L. form.] A horse. 

c14go Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 697 fic cabatlus, a cabylle. 
1815 BarcLay Eglognes (1570) Cilj/4 But the stronge Caball 
standeth at the racke. 1918 Rental Bk. Earl Kildare in 
Trans. Kilkenny Archzol. Soc. Set. i. IV, 123 Every 
howse hawing a cabill to draw to Dublyn quarterly. 1538- 
48 Eryor Lad. Dict., Cabaltus, a horse; yet tn some partes of 
England they docall an horse a cable. 1570 Levins Manip. 
1A cable, horse, caballus. A caple, idem. 1623 COCKERAM, 
Cabalt, a little horse, a jade. 1650 T. Bayty /erba Purtes 
2573 This cavalliers caball was unwilling to clime. 

Caballer (kabler. (f.CaBanz. +-ER1.] One 
who cabals or intrigues. 

1686 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 332 1V. 115 From Holland the 
Amsterdam caballers have sent spies. 1796 Burne Kegic. 
Peace Wks. 1842 IL. 315 As courts are the field for caballers, 
the publick is the theatre for mountebanks and impostors. 
31882 Zines 8 Dec. ¢ A mere puppet in the hands of Palace 

» caballers. 

|| Caballero ka:bal’ér0). (Sp. caéadicro knight, 
gentleman=F. chevalier, It. cavaliere:—L. cabal- 
lartus horseman, {. caball-us horse.) A (Spanish) 
gentleman. 

11749 Fiepinc Tone Jones x. ii, This gentleman was one 
of those whom the Irish call a calabalaro, or cavalier.]_ 1877 
Kineston Fug. Lianero 122 Now go, young caballero, and 
bring him here. 1878 Lapy Hersert Ailuer’s Ramble. 
ue 192 Ile is a mixture of a caballero and an ascetic Cas- 
tilian, 

Caballine (kabilain), a. (ad. L. caballin-us, 
f. cabalius horse.) Of or belonging to horses; 
equine. Caballine Aloes (sce quot.). Caballine 

fountain =L. fons caballinus, the fountain Lippo- 
crene of Greek poetry, fabled to have been pro- 
duced by a stroke of the foot of Pegasus the 
winged horse of the Muses; hence = ‘fountain of 
inspiration’. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy Prol. 13 In Cirrha by Helycon 
the welle. .called. .the fountayne Caballyn. @ 1360 RoLLanp 
Crt, Venus i, 899 The font Caballine, Quhair all vertew 
dois flurische with fusioun. @ 1616 Beaunont Ex-ale-tation 
of Ale(R.) Having washed their throat With the caballine 
spring of a pot of good ale. 1712 tr. Pomet'’s Hist, Drugs 
I. 220 The Aloes is divided into three Kinds, the Succo- 
trine, the Hepatick, and the Caballine. 1725 Brapiey Fan, 
Dict. 1, s.v. Aloes, The Cabaline Aloes .. call’d Cabaline, 
because it’s given to diseased Horses. 1803 ‘C. Caustic’ 
Terr. Tractor. wi. 101 note, For his services to the caballine 
race, 1878 J. Thomson Plenip. Key 9 This bottle; it’s my 
true and only Helicon; it’s my caballine fountain. 

Caballing (kibe'lin), vé4 sd. [cf. CaBar v. 
+1nG!,] Petty plotting, intriguing. 

@1680 Butter Rem. (1759) I. 425 Theircaballing is thesame 
thing exactly with packing of Cards. 1714 ManpevitLe 
Fab, Bees (1733) 11. 34 The court of Rome is. the best school 
to learn the art of caballing. om Minute-Bk. in A, Me Kay 
Hist. Kilmarnock (1864) 36 To prevent cabbawlling .. by 
the servants. 1866 Cornh. Mag. Oct. 435 That petty par- 
tisanship and caballing which are the curse of convents. 

Caba'lling, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -Inc2,] That 
cabals or intrigues. 

@x700 Drypen (J.) What those caballing captains may 
deren. 1831 Lytton Godolph. xviii, A sordid and caballing 

faction. 


Cabalmute, var. form of CaPILMUTE. 

Caban, cabane, earliest forms of Cain, 
Still sometimes used for the sake of local colouring 
(French or Canadian), 

1866 W. R. Kine Sfortsm. & Nat. Canada xii. 316 Huts 
or cadans are built for this purpose on the frozen surface of 


the river. 1866 Cork. Mag. Nov. 533 He could sit con- 
tentedly talking for hours in his cee, 


|Cabana (kaba-ni), <A cigar, so called from 
the name of a Spanish exporting house. 

1864 Sata in Darly Tel. 23 Aug. To order champagne 
cocktails and fifty cent cabanas. 1865 Miss Brapvon Only 
@ Clod i. 5 The last of a case of choice cabanas. 

Cabanet, earlier form of CaBINET 5d, 

\ Cabaret! (kabarg). Also 7 -ett. [F.: of 
unknown origin ; see Littré and Scheler.] 

+1. A wooden dwelling, a booth, shed ;=L. ta- 
berna, [Here perh, used on accotnt of the con- 


3 


nexton of faderna and tavern: but perh, an error 
of some kind for cabanet.] Obs. 

1632 Sir T. Hawnins Unhap. Prosper. 261 The greatest 
houses were heretofore but Cabarets, the Capitoll was at first 
covered with thatch. 

2. A drinking house, a pot-house. (Now almost 
exclusively ,an alien word referring to France, 
etc. ; but formerly somewhat naturalized.) 

1685 Br. Bramua Agst. Hobbes (J.) Suppose this servant 
passing by some cabaret, or tennis court, where his com- 
trades were drinking or playing. 1662 Perrys Diary 23 
Sept., In most cabaretts in| France they have writ upon 
the walls... ‘ Drex te regarde’. 1673 Drvpex Marr. a la 
Mode x. i. 328 Sung two or three years ago in cabarets. 
1682 Waeter Fourn. Greece u, 203 At Gallata are some 
Christian Cabarets; but the Wine is dear. 1858 De Quin- 
cex Antobiog. Sk. Wks. M1. iv. 197 The little homely cabaret, 
which had been the scene of her brief romance. 

|| Cabaret 2. Os. [Fr.: Littrée gives a con- 
jecture of Saumaise that it represents L. combretum 
or cobretum ’a kind of rush’: but there is no 
approach in sense.] A plant: the Asarabacea 


(Asarum Europeu). 

580 Barer lév. H 208 An hearbe called Haselwort, or 
Cabaret, Perpense .. Bacchar. 1678 A. LitrLetox teat: 
Dict., Cabarick, or hazlewort, Verpensa, | 1712 tr. Pomet’s 
Uist. Drugs 1. 50 Cabaret or Wild Spikenard, grows in 
most parts of the Levant. 

||Cabarr, -e. Obs. [V. cabarre, var. gabare.) 
A lighter. 

a1670 Seapine Troub. Chas. 1,1. 59 They sent down 
six barks or cabarrs full of ammunition. 

+Cabasset. Obs. rare. [Fr.5 dim. of cades 
basket, panier, etc.) A kind of small helmet. 

r6az Peacnam Compi. Gen td, ui. (1634) 150 Keyes, lockes, 
buckles, cabassets or morians, helmets and the like. 1874 

Boutete Arms & Art ix. 162. 

Cabazed, obs. form of CabocnEn ffl. a. 

Cabback, variant of Kespuck, Se., cheese. 

Cabbage kavlidg), 56.1 Forms: 5 eaboche, 
cabache, 5-6 cabage, 6 cabbysshe, cabish, 6-7 
cabidge, 7 cabige, eabadge, cabbadge, ecabbach, 
eabbish, 7- cabbage. [ME. cabeche, a. F. caboche 
head (in the Channel Islands ‘“cabbage’) = It. 
capocchia, a dcrivative of It. cafo:—l. caput 
head. But the actual Fr. name is chowx cadus, 
lit. ’ great-headed cole, cabbage cole’: F. caus, 
fem. cabusse=It. capuecio:—L. type *eapicenm, 
*capateum, f, caput head. 

Cf. also Du. 4aéduis(-kool) cabbage-cole', f. F. rabus: 
OG. chabuz, chapur, MHG, kappas, happns, kaler, ined. 
G. kappes, happus * cabbage ', istaken by Grimin and Klnge 
asa direct adoption of I., crfué itself, though no use of this 
in the required senseis known, It is possible that the Eng. 
cabbage-cole was really an adaptation of the Du. fafsis- 
kool influenced by FS caéoche.] 

1. A well-known culinary vegetable: a plaue- 
leaved cultivated variety of Brassica oleracea, the 
wnexpanded leaves of which form a compact glo- 
bular heart or head. Originally the ‘cabbage’ 
was the head thus formed (cf. cabéage-head tu 5°, 
the plant being apparently called cabbage-cole oF 
colewort; now the name ‘cabbage’ is sometimes 
extended to the whole species or genus, whether 
hearting or not, as in Savey Cabbage,} Vill Cabbage, 
Isle of Man Cabbage (Brassica Monensis. 

or Anc. Cookery in Housch. Ord. (1790) 426 Take 
cabaches and cut hom on foure .. and let hit boyle. 1495 
Caxton Vitas Patr. 118 He laboured the gardins, sewe the 
seedes for cabochis, and colewortes. 1570 Levins Manip. 
1x Acabage, herbe. 1580 Baret <1 Z7. Cabage, or colewoort, 
brassicn, Cabage, or cole cabege, brassica capitata. 1580 
Lyty £uphnes (Arb.) 373 As little agreement..as is betwixt 
the Vine and the Cabish. 1598 Suaxs. Merry J. 41. 124 
Good worts? good Cabidge. 1620 Vexner Via Recta vii. 
135 The great, hard, and compacted heads of Cole, com- 
monly called Cabbage. 1624 Cart. Smit Virginia vi. 220 
‘Those that sow..Carrats, Cabidge, and such like. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne Ifydriot, Ded., Cato secmed to dote upon 
Cabbadge. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinaés min. 307 They. - 
knew how to save both their Goat and their Cabbadge. 
1688 R. Home Armoury . 64/2 ‘The Colewort is the 
same to the Cabbach. 1699 Evetyn Acefaria § 11 "Tis 
scarce a hundred years since we first had_cabbages out 
of Holland. 1719 Loupox & Wise Compl. Gard. 199 Pan- 
caliers, or Millan-Cabbages, which produce small headed 
Cabbages for Winter. 1852 Hawtnorne Blithedale Rom. 
vii. (1885) 79 Unless it be a Savoy cabbage. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 243 Cabbages or any other vegetables 
which are fit for boiling. : é 

2. Transferred with epithets to various other 
plants: Arkansas Cabbage, Streflanthus obtusi- 


jolius; Chinese Cabbage, Brassica chinensis ; 


Dog's C., Thelygonunt Cynecrambe, a succulent 
herb of the Mediterranean; Kerguelen’s Land 
C., Pringlea antiscorbutica; Meadow or Skunk 
C., Symplocarpus fetidus, a North American 
plant with a garlic odour; St. Patrick’s C. = 
LonDoN Prive; Sea Cabbage = Sra Kate, 
Crambe maritima; Sea-otter’s C., a remark- 
able sea-weed, Azreocystis, found in the North 
Pacific, (Treas, Bot., and Miller Eng. Names of 
Plants.) 

3. The tender uncxpanded centre or terminal 
bud of palm tres, which is in most species edible, 


CABBAGE. 


! and is often eaten, though its removal kills the 
tree. See CABBAGE-TREE. 

1638 T. Verney in Verney Papers (1853)195 Cabiges, that 
grows on trees, some an hundred foot high. 1697 Damrier 
Voy. 1. 166 The Cabbage itself when it is taken out of 
the Leaves..is as white as Milk, and as sweet as a Nut 
if eaten raw. 19756 P. Browne Jamaica (1789) 342 The 
Coco-Nut Tree... The tender shoots at the top afford a plea- 
sant green or cabhage. 1832 J eg. Subst, Food 175 The 
cabbage .. is white .. two feet long .. thick as a man’s arm, 
1860 ‘Lenxent Ceylon 1, 109 note, The cahbage, or cluster 
of unexpanded leaves, for pickles and preserves. 

+4, The burr whetce spring the horns of a deer; 
also = CABAGING. 

c1sgo Lacy Bucke's Test.. My cabage I wyll the hounde 
for strife. 161x Coter., J/enle..the cabbadge of a Deeres 
head. 

5. Comb. a. Simple: of cabbage or cabbages, 
as cabbage-blade, -cater, flower, - garden, -~garth, 
ground, -grower, -leaf, -stalk, -slock. -stump, 
like a cabbage in shape, as tcabbage-» uff, t -shoe- 
String. b. Special, as cabbage bark, the 
narcotic and anthelmintic bark of the eabbage- 
bark tree or CABBAGE-TRER, eludira ferns IOP 

| Leguminosae ; eabbage bectle = cabbage flea; 

| cabbage butterfly, the Large White butterfly of 
English gardens and fields, /’rerés Brassice, some- 
times also the Small White (22. A’afe') ; cabbage- 

cole =CARBAGE 13 eabbage-daisy, a local name 
of the Globe-flower 7rollius),; cabbage flea, a 
minute leaping beetle, //altica consobrina, the 
larva: of which destroy cabbage plants ; eabbage- 
fly, a two-winged Hy (dulhomyia Brassterx , the 
grubs of which destroy the roots of cabbage: 
eabbage-head, the head lorined by the unexpanded 
leaves of a cabbage; also fig. a brainless fellow, 
athickhead ; eabbage-lettuee, a variety of lettuce, 
with leaves forming a cabbage-like head; eabbage- 
moth, one of the Noetuina .Vemestra Brassice , 
the caterpillar of which infests the cabbage 3 cab- 
bage-net, a small uct to boil cabbage im; cab- 
bage-palm, freca oleracea, a native of the West 
Indies, ete. : sce CABBAGE-TREE | cabbage-plant, 
a young plant or seedling of the cabbage ; cab- 
bage-rose, a double red rose, with large round 
compact flower (Hosa centifolia) ; cabbage-wood, 
(a.) the wood of the eabbage-tree, \6.) Eviodendvon 
anfractuosum, a ATee related to Boubax; eab- 
bago-worm, auy larva which devours cabbage, esp. 
that of the Large White butterlly, called in Scot- 
land Zaf/wo we; also the CABBAGE-TREE worm, 

1977 Wricut in Phil Trans. LXVH. 507 The "Cabbage. 
bark tree, or Worm-bark tree, grows in .- Jamaica, /bid. 
508 Fresh cabbage-bark tastes mucilaginous, 1866 Jreas, 
Bot. 63 The bark is known as Bastard Cabhage Bark or 
Worm Bark; its use is now obsolete. 1816 Kirauy & Sv. An- 
fomol, (1843) IL. 383 ‘The larva of the *cabbage- butterfly 
(outia Brassicz. 1848 Proc. Beri. Nat, Ciné II, No, 6. 

28 ‘The caterpillar of the Common White Cabbage Butter- 
iy. vis often injurious to the Swedish. .turnip. 1865 /ntell. 
Observ. No. 47. 396 The small white cabbage-butterfly 
(Pieris Rapz. 1579 Laxcham Gard, Ifealth 11633) 151 
“Cabbage cole boyled, is very good with beefe. 16z0 VENNER 
Via Recta vii. 135 Coleworts or Cole are much vsed to be 
eaten, especially the Cabbage-Cole. 1861 Mrs, LANKESTER 
Wild F lowers 20 Globe-flower..In Scotland. .catled Lucken 
Gowan, or *Cabbage-daisy, 1882 Garden 4 Mar. 147/1 The 
root-eating fly, or “Cabhage fly. 1790 Burke Fr. Ket. 224, 
‘The tenant-right of a “cabbage-garden. .the very shadow of 
a constructive property. zene K. Laverton in Dict. Vat, 
Biog. UX. 4353/2 During Smit O'Brien's ‘cabbage-garden’ 
rebellion, 1863 .V. § @. Ser. mm. [1]. 344 The old ‘ Shandy 
garden..is staked out into three “cabbage-garths. 1884 
Atheneum 6 Dec. 725/2 The eyes of those poor *cabbage- 
growers down there, 1682 Mrs. Beun False Conn? (1724) 
JII. 146 Thou foul filthy *cabbage-head. 1688 R. Hotmy 
armonry wu. 194/t The green Caterpiller wornt .. feeds on 
*Cabbish-leaves. 1753 Hanway 7?av. (1762) 1. am sti, 196 
They also use..a cabba: e-leaf under their hats. 1562 
‘Turner ZJerbalu. 26a, Called .. “Cabbage lettes, because it 

oethall into one heade, as cabbage cole dothe. 1 a Compl. 
er zics 1. ii. 175 The largest and hardest Cabbage-Let- 
tuce you can get. 1848 Proc. Berw- Nat. Club 1. No. 6. 
329 Caterpillars of .. the *Cabbage Moth. 1721 C. Kine 
Brit. Merch, Vi. 136 The Unshoru Dozens, the *Cabhage- 
Net Bays, and hee sorry Woollen Manufactures of the 
French Nation. 1742 SueENSTONE Schoolmisty. xxxil. 29% 
Apples with Cabbage-net y’ cover'd o’er, 1833 MarryaT 
P. Simple xiv, Officers who boil their ‘tators in a cab- 
bage-net hanging in the ship’s coppers. 1772-84 Cook Voy. 
(1790) I. r99 A few plants, gat! ered from the *cabbage- 
palm, which had been mistaken for the cocoa-tree. 1853 
Ti. Ross Humboldt’s Trav. WI. xxx. 211 The cylinders of 
palmetto, improperly called ‘the cabbage palm’, three feet 
long, and five to six inches thick. 1646 Everyn And. Hort. 
(1729) 193 Plant forth your *Cabbage-Plants. 1741 Compl. 
FamePece W. ii, 355 Transplant some Cabbage-plants of 
the Sugar-loaf kind. 1795 Woxcott (P. Pindar) Pindariana 
Wks. 1812 IV. 183 With *Cabbage-roses loaded, glaring, 
vast. 1838 Visitor, The cabbage rose has been known 
as the hundred-leaved rose since the time of Pliny. 1613 
Rowtanps Four Knaves, Paire of Spy, His *cabage ruffe, 
of the outrageouse size, Starched in colour to beholders 
eyes. did, (1843) 48 Let us have standing collers, in 
the fashion. great *cabbage-shooestrings, (pray you bigge 
enough. 1844 Disrarut Coningsby v. ii, The interrup- 
tion of a *cabbage-stalk was represented as a question 
from some intelligent individual in the crowd. 1851 

| Mavnew Lond, Labour 1. 339, 1 picked out of the gutter, 
1-2 


CABBAGE. 


and eat like a dog—orange-peel and old “cabbage-stumps. 
1843 Warerston Cycl. Commerce v, "Cabbagewood .. is 
sometimes used in ornamental furniture. 1885 A. B. Exvcis 
W, Afr. Isl.i.9 Tree-ferns and cabbage-wood grow luxuri- 
antly on the main ridge of mountains [in St. Helena]. 1688 
R. Houme Avmoury uu. 204/1 The *Cabbach or Lettice 
Worm. .turns into a Butter-fly all white, 

Cabbage (kx'bidz), 54.2. [This and the ac- 
companying CaBBAaGE v.2 appear in the 17th c. 
Herrick (1648) uses garbage and carbage, appar- 
ently for ‘shreds and patches used as padding’. 
If this was a genuine use at the time, carbage may 
easily have been further corrupted to cabbage. 

Heraick ¢/esper. (Mazl.) 1.79 Upon some Women, Pieces, 
patches, ropes of haire, In-laid garbage ev'rywhere. II. 325 
Upon Lufes, iis credit cannot get the inward carbage for 
his cloathes as yet. 

(Among other guesses as to its origin, are that it is, in 
some unexplained way, identical with Capnace s6.'; or to be 
referred to OF. cabuse imposture, trick, cabuser to deceive, 
cheat; or to F. cvdas rush-basket, Sp. cadacho, also OF, 
cabas cheating, theft, F. cabasser to pack up, to cheat, steal, 
cabasseur deceiver, thief; but evidence is wanting.)] 

1. Shreds (or larger pieces) of cloth cut off by 
tailors in the process of cutting out clothes, and 
appropriated by them as a perquisite, 

1663 Unudibras (Spurious) n. 56 (L.) For as tailors pre- 
serve their cabbage, So squires take care of bag and baggage. 
1719 D’Ureey (lds (1872) IV. 50 The Vaylor we know 
he is loth To take any Cahbage at all. 1812 Soutury 
Omniana V1. 37 Those philosophers who have a taylorlike 
propensity for cabbage, 1831 Cartyte Sart. Xes. in. xi, 
Living on Cahhage. 

+2. slang. A tailor. Obs. 

1690 BE. Dict. Cant, Crew, Cabbage, a Taylor, and what 
they pinch from the Cloaths they make up. 1708 Motrnux 
Rabelais w. Mi. (1737) 212 Voor Cabbage’s Hair grows 
through his Hood. 1745 ew Cant. Drct., Cabhage; Tay- 
lors are so called, because of their... Love of that Vegetable, 
‘The Cloth they steal and purloin. .is also called Cabhage. 

3. Schoolboy slang. A ‘crib’ or key whence a 
pupil surreptitiously copies his exercise ; a ‘cab’. 

+ Cabbage, 5.5 Obs. rare. Also 6 cabage. 
[app. related to Cabin (caban, cabane, cabbin), in 
sense ‘den or lair of a beast’.] A den or lair. 

1567 Marcet Gr. Forest 92 Me hath his cabbage in the 
yearth with two contrary wayes vndermined to enter imo 
il, or to run outof it at his pleasure : verie wide at the com- 
ming in, hut as narrow and straight about the mid cabbage. 
is7o Levins Wanif, 11 A cabage, bedde, stega. 

Ca‘bbage, vz.) [f. Canpace 54.}; or ad. F. 
cabusser ‘to cabbadge, to grow to a head’ (Cotgr.).] 

+1. swtr, a. To grow or come to a head, as 


the horns of a deer. Ods. 

a 1528 SkeLron Sf. Parrot 481 So bygge a bulke of brow 
auntlers cabagyd that yere, 

b. To forin a head, as a cabhage or lettuce. 

1601 Howaxn Pliny xix. viii, IT. 25 ‘To make them cab. 
bage the better and grow faire and big. 1616 SurFL. & 
Marku. Countr, Farm 163 The sooner you remoue your 
Lettuce .. the sooner it will Cabbage. 1843 Kixev & Sr. 
Entomol. 1.155 Destroying the plant before it cabbages. 

2. trans. See CABOCKE v, 

1s30 Pausor. 596/1, I kabage a deere, ye cabaiche. 1 wyll 
cabage my dere, and go with you. 1819 Scott Ar. Lamnt. 
ix, The head of the stag should be cabbaged in order to 
reward them, 

Cabbage, v.2 [see CaBpacE sé.2]_ trans. (and 
absol.) To pilfer, to appropriate surreptitiously : 
a. orig. said of a tailor appropriating part of the 
cloth given to him to make up into garments. 

1712 Arputunot Yokn Hulf(1755)14 Yourtaylor inslead of 
shreads, cabages whole yards of cloath. 1793 W. Ronrats 
Looker-on (1794) IIL. 388 Ben Bodkin, who had cabbaged 
most notoriously in the making of Sam Spruce’s new coat, 
1830 Slackw, Ra . XXVIII. 117 Our Yailor says, ‘1 like 
not the charge of plagiarism.’ Nevertheless, he cabbages. 
1873 Il. Srencer Stud. Soc. vi 137 The tailor ‘ cabbaged ' 
the cloth he used, 

b. ¢ransf. c. In Schoolboy slang = To crib, 
eab. 

1837 Gen. P. ‘Tuompson £ rere. (1842) TV. 234 A speech 
which «had been what schoolboys call gel aetl Pr eaet 
some of the forms of oration .. published by way of carica- 
ture. 1862 I]. Manrrvat Year in Sweden 11, 387 Steelyards 
. sent Pel Wasa as checks upon country dealers, 
who calybaged, giving short weight. 

Ca‘bbaged, ff/.a.) [f Canpace v.! (or sh.1) + 
-Ev.) Grown cabbage-fashion, formed into or 
having a head like a cabbage. 

1577 13. Gooce Jeresbach’s Hush, (1586) 25 Cabegged 
rape sowen after rie. 1616 Surer. & Markn, Conntr. Farm 
167 The cabbaged Lettuce. 1656 Ducaro Gate Lat, Unt. 
§ 88, 29 Colewort, which. .beconieth cabbaged. 1725 Brav- 
tev Fam. Dict. AL, s.v. May, Vf any of the Imperial Let- 
tices are cabbaged. 

Ca‘bbaged, ff/. a2 [f. Cappace 2.2] Pil- 
fered, as shreds by a tatlor. 

1729 Correy Seggar’s Wed. 1. i, Y shall convert his cab- 
baged slireads into a stone Doublet, 

Cabbage-palm =next: see CABBAGE 56,1 5. 

Ca‘bbage-tree. [f. CanbaceE 54.1 ¢, 2.] 

1. A name given to sevcral palm trees, whose 
central tinexpanded mass of leaves or terminal bud 
is eaten like the head of a cabbage; esp. 

a. The West Indian tree, Areca or Oreodoxa 
oleracea, also called Cabbage-falm and /'almetto 
Royal, growing to a height of ¢50 or 200 feet. 
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b. Chamerops Palmetto of the Southern U.S. 
c. Enterpe oleracea of Brazil and ? W. Indies. 
d. Livistona inermis of Northern Australia. 

@. Corypha australis of Australia, the leaves of 


which are madc into baskets, hats, ctc. 

1725 SLOANE Jamaica 1. 110 This is most evident in the 
top of that called the Cahbage tree. 1756 P. Drowne 
Feb 342 The Barbadoes Cabbage Tree... is the most 

autiful tree I have ever seen, and may be esteemed the 
queen of the woods. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 123 We 
;.Saw many anecbong or cabbage trees growing on the 
island. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 677 (S. Carolina) The 
palmetto or cabbage tree, the utility of which, in the con- 
struction of forts was experienced during the late war. | 

2. Other trees and plants, so called for various 
trivial reasons, as the Cabbage-bark Trec, An- 
dira inermis of the West Indics; a palm-like 
liliaceous plant of New Zealand, Cordyline indi- 
visa, bearing a head of narrow leaves. Bastard 
or Black C. T., Andira inermis (see above) ;— 
of St. Helena: Afelanodendron integrifolinm ;— 
of Sonth America: the leguminons genus Geo/- 
froya. Canary Island C. T., Cacolia kleinia 
nervifolia, a composite plant. Small Umbolled 
C. T., Commidendron spurinm, (Miller /lant 
Names, 1884.) 

1796 Stroman Surinane WH, xxiii. 164 The black-cabbage 
tree, the wood of which .. is in high estimation among car- 
penters and joiners. 1884 Gorpon-Cummine in Century 
Mag. XXVII.920 Thesetilers with strange perversity have 
dubbed this the cahbage-tree. 

3. attrib., as in cabbage-tree hat (short, cabbage- 
tree); eabbage-tree worm, a fat grub found in 
the decaying cabbage tree eaten in Guiana. 

1880 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 167 The chin-straps of their 
cabbage-tree hats. /fd. 171 Raising his cabbage-tree, 
allowed the chin-strap 10 drop to its place. 1796 Str 
MAN Surinam 11. 23 Groe-groe, or cabbage-tree worms, 
as they are called in Surinam. .In taste they partake of all 
the spices of India. .these worms are produced in all the 
palm-trees, when beginning to rot. 

Ca‘bbaging, z//. 56.1 [f.Capnaceyv.t] The 
growth or formation of a head (by a cabbage, 


ctc.). 

1737 Murr Gard. Dict. sv. Brassica, 1741 Compl. 
Fam.Piece i, iii. 364 Transplant Lettuce for Cabbaging. 

Ca‘bbaging, vé/. 56.2 [f CanpaGEv.2 + -1NG1L] 
Pilfering, purloining. Also attrié, 

1768 Far. Caruiste in Se/zuyn 4 Contemp. 11. 312 You 
had betier come to Spa ; it is an excellent cabbaging place. 

Ca‘bbagy, @. rare. [see -y*.] Having the 
characteristics of a cabbage ; cabbage-like. 

1883 Lapy Rioowririo Renin, Court 4 Diplom, Life 1. 
iii, 65 The very cabbagy green of suminer. 


| Cabbala (kabala). Also 6— cabala (7 ca- 
balla, 9 kabbala). [a. med.L. caédbala, ad. Kab- 


binical Heb. nbsp gabbalah ‘tradition’, f. (the 


biblical) bap (in Piel) gréz? ‘to receive, accept, 
admit’.] 

1. The name given in post-biblical Hebrew to 

the oral tradition handed down from Moses to the 
Rabbis of the Mishnah and the Talmud. b. To- 
wards the beginning of the thirteenth century A.p, 
applied to the pretended tradition of the mystical 
interpretation of the Old Testament. 
. 1521 Fisner Wks. (1876) 332 Cabala .. is derived fro man 
to man by mouth only and not by wrytynge. /d7d. 336 
Also theyr Cabala that is to say their secrete arbi 22 
not wryten in the byble, 1653 More Conyect. Cabbal. (1713) 
Yref.i, The Jewish Cabbala ts conceived to be a Traditional 
doctrine or exposition of the Pentateuch, which Moses re: 
ceived from the mouth of God. 1693 /’Ail, Truns. XVII. 
801 The real Cabala they make Two-fold, i.e. The Doctrine 
of Sephiroth, and the Doctrine of the Four Worlds. 1837-9 
Hautam //ast, Lat, (1847) 1. iii. § 93. 202 In_the class of 
traditional theology. .we must place the Jewish Cabbala. 

2. gen. ta. An unwritten tradition. Ods. 

1641 J. Jacxson True Evang. T. 1.47 Hlenry)8.of whom a 
Cabala or tradition goes, that on his death-bed, he confessed, 
hee had never spared man in his wrath, nor woman in his 
lust. 1662 Stiuuincr.. Orig. Sacr. nu. iv. §4 Though the 
ite would fain make the gift of Prophecy to be a kind of 

abala too, and conveyed in a constant succession from one 
Prophet to another. 1692 Bentiey Seyle Lect, viii. 274 
Without the benefit of letters, the whole Gospel would be a 
mere tradition and old cabbala, | 4 

b. Mystery, secret or esoteric doctrine or art. 

1665 Granvinn Sceps, Sci. Addr. 13 Branches of a danger- 
ous Cabbala, 1678 Norns Coll. Alisc. (1699) 59 Nor is it 
He to whom kind Heaven A secret cabala has given. 1795 
Hurke Let, Wks, 1842 1. 241 Magisterial rabbins and duc- 
tors in the cabala of political science, 
L,m, vi, Eager he read whatever tells Of magic, cabala, 
and spells, 185: D. Witson /’rck. Aan, 11. wy. ti. 226 Visi- 
hle signs of some native cabbala. 

+3. Of cabbata with: in the secrets of. Obs. 

1646 Sir T, Browne /send. Ef.1. iii. 11 Astrologers, which 
pretend to be of Caballa with the starres. , 

Cabba'lic, a. [ad. med.L. cadbalie-us.] Of 
or pertaining to the Cabbala. 

1684 N.S. Crit. Eng. Edit, Bible xii. 94 He rebukes the 
Cabbalick Doctors. 1753 Cnamners Cyct. Supp., Cabbalic 
art, Ars cabatlica, is used by some writers for ars pulz- 
strica, or the art of wrestling, 

Cabbalism (kx "biliz’m). Also cabaliam. [f. 
CABBALA +-18M; or ad. med.L. cabbalism-us.] 


1810 Scott Lady of 


CABBLE. 


1, The system or manner of the Jewish Cabbala. 

1614 Witkins Mercery viii, (1707) 33 Which kind of Ca- 
balism is six Times repeated in the History of the Creation. 
1652 J. Smitn Sef. Drse. v1. 200 Sailing between Cabbalism 
and Platonism. 1854 Kincstey déexrandria iy. 156 ‘The 
cabbalism of the old Rabbis. 

2. Mystic or occult doctrine; mystery. 

1gsgo Greene #r, Bacon (1630) 8 Sore he doubts of Iiacons 
Cabalisme. 1641 Mind. Smectymuuns xiii. 141 What Ca- 
balisme have we here? 1660-3 J. Srencer Srodigics (1665) 
287 Pretty allegories, parables, cabbalisnis. 

. ? (Cf. CaBar, CaBnautst.) 

1847 Emerson Kepres. Men Wks. (Bohn) I. 284 They are 
the exceptions which we want, where all grows alike. A 
foreign greatness is the antidote for cabalism. 1856 — Eng. 
Traits xiii. Wks. 1874 11.99, 1 do not know that there is more 
Cabalism in the Anglican, than in other Churches, 

Cabbalist (karbalist). Also cabalist. [ad. 
ined.L. cabbalista; see -1st. Cf. also F. cabatiste,] 

1. One who professes acquaintance with and 
faith in the Jewish Cabbala. 

e1 Dewes /ntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1058 Of the whiche 
knowlege the cabalystes doth make fyfiie gates. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Psend. Ep, (1650) 212 The doctrine of the Cabal- 
ists, who in each of the four banners inscribe a letter of the 
Tetragrammaton. 1794 Sutuwan View Nat. 11. 236 The 
Masorites and Cabbalists. 1878 NV. Amer. Kev. 468 The 
cabalists and ‘falmudists are responsible for him [Adam]. 

2. One skilled in mystic arts or learning. 

axggz Greene Dram. Wes. (1831) ]. 182 The cabalists 
that write of magic spells. 1704 Swirt 7. 76 v. (1709) 76. As 
eminent a Cabalist as his Disciples would represent him. 
1847 Emerson /’cems, Initial Love, Cupid is a casuist, A 
mystic, and acabalist. 1850 Maurice Mor. 4 Afet. Philos. 
1. 157 Plato felt the temptation to be a cabbalist. 

3. See Casatist. 

Cabbalistic (kixbali-stik), 2. Also cabal-. [f. 
prec. + -1¢c, or direct ad. F. cabalistigue, or med.L. 
cabbalistic-us.] Yertaining to, of the nature of, 
or like the Cabbala or cabbalists; having a pri- 
vate or mystic sense; mysterious. 

1624 Mipp.eton Game Chess ww. ii, Out of that cabalistic 
bloody riddle. 1665 J. Srencer /’rophecies 97 The Cabba- 
listick sense of Scripture. 1684 N.S. Crit. Eng. Edit. Bible 
xii. 95 ‘The Cabbalistick, and Allegorical Doctors. 1724 A. 
Cottixs Gr. Chr. Relig. 258 The Revelation. . being written 
.. in the Cabalistick style. 1865 T'vtor Karly Hist. Man. 
vi, 129 Certain figures and cabalistic signs upon the skull. 

Cabbali'stical, a. Also cabal-. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Ofor pertaining to what is cabbalistic ; also 
= CABBALISTIC, 

@1gg3 H. Smite HWks, (1867) H. 382, By art cabalistical. 
1723 MatHer Vind. Bible A Cabalistical explanation of 
Deut. iv. 4. 1830 Scott Demonol. v1. 189 To show the ex- 
tent of his counties knowledge, 1838-9 Hatiam //is¢. 
Lit. 1. 1. iii. § 96. 208 His famous goo theses logical, ethical 
. and cabbalistical. 

Cabbali'stically, adv. [f. prec. +-L¥?,] In 
a cabbalisiic manner ; according to the Cabbala. 

1644 Sin T. Ilersert Trav. 123 (1.) Rabbi Elias, from 
the hest verse of the first chapter of Genesis, where the letter 
aleph is six times found, cabalistically concludes that the 
world shall endure just six thousand years. 1693 W. Freke 
Sel. Ess, iv. 23 Who but a Madman would think the Num- 
ber Five Cabalistically sanctified, because a Man has Five 
Fingers, Five Tocs, etc. 1856 R. VAUGHAN Afystics (1860) 
Il. 107 How to pronounce cabbalistically the potent name. 

Cabbalistico- i comb. Cabbalistically. 

1831 Cartyte Sart, R.1. v,, Disquisitions of a cabalistico- 
sartorial and quite antediluvian cast. 

+ Ca‘bbalize, v. O's. Also eabal-.  [ad. F. 
cabatise-y (16th c. in Littré), or med.L. cabbatisdre: 
see -IZE.] intr. To use or affect the manner of the 
cabbalists ; to speak inystically. 

1660 TI, More Myst. God?. 1, viii. 23 Here St. John seems 
to cabbalize, as in several places of the Apocalypse, that is, 
to speak in the language of the Learned of the Jews, 


+ Ca‘bbalizer. 04s. Also cabal-. One who 
cabbalizes ; one who interprets by cabbala. 

1593 Nasne CArist’s 7. (1613) 77 Not all thy seuenty Es- 
drean Cabalizers, who traditionately from Moyses recciued 
the Laws interpretation. | 

Cabban, -ane, -aine, -en, early ff. Cabiy. 

Cabber (kzxbo1), collog. [f.Caps6.3+-Enl] A 
cab-horse. 

1884 7imes 27 Oct. 2/4 Sixteen short-legged, active, clever, 
Young Cabbers, . 

Cabbie (kz'bi). 06s. or dial, ‘A sort of box 
made of laths, which claps close to a horse’s side, 
narrow at the top so as to prevent the grain tn it 
from being spilled’ (Jam.). Also ‘a small barrow 
or box with two wheels used for drawing’ #6id. 

1795 Statist, Acc. Scot. XV1, 187 The other implements of 
teenie are harrows. .cabbies, crook-saddles, creel. 

Cabbin, -ine, Cabbinet: see Cabin, CANINET. 

Ca‘bbing, 24/. sé. [f. Capv.] Cab-driving, 
cab-letting. (Also aétri6.) . 

1890 Pall Mait G. 24 Oct. 11 The cabbing interest has 
suffered from the war. 4 

Cabble (kz'b’l), v.  /ron-smelting ; To break 
up flat pieces of partially finished iron for fagot- 
ting. (Sce quots.) Hence Cabbler, Cabbling. 

1849 Wea.e Dict, Terms s.v.. The process..which in 
Gloucestershire is called ‘scabbling’ or more aH 
“cabbling’. .is simply breaking up this flat iron into small 
pieces. Men are especially allocated for this operation, 
nnd are named ‘cabblers’, 1874 Ksicnt Dict. Mech. 
418/: The pig iron is..4. Tilted; making a flat, oval plate. 
3. Cabdled; that is, broken up into pieces. 6. Fugoted. 


CABBY. 


1875 Ure Dict, Arts 1. 558 Finery iron is smelted with 
charcoal, and when a soft mass of about two hundred- 
weight is formed it is hammered out into a flat oval from 
two to four inches in thickness; this is allowed to cool, and 
is then broken up into small pieces, which is the process of 
ERE Dadepar ling. 

Cabbon, Cabbonet, early ff. CABIN, CABINET, 

Cabborne, obs. var. of cabdon, cabort, CABIN. | 

1gg6 Asp. Parker /’sadter cxxxii. 385 Be it my shame: if 
Igo in My Cabborne house: in rest to lygh. 

+Ca‘bby !. Ods. ?A garden piek or hoe. 

1653 Urounart Rabelais 1. xxiii, With little Mattocks, 
Pickaxes, Gru bbing-hooks, Cabbies [4eches], Pruning-knives, 
and other Instruments requisit for gardning. 

Cabby 2 (karbi). collog. [f. Can s6,3+-¥4.] A 
cab-driver. 

1859 Add Y. Round No. 34. 177 Call the cabby up for my 
trunk and hat-box. 1881 77/ves 19 Jan. ro/2 Such ‘ cabbies’ 
as were about, turned a deaf ear to any one who hailed them. 

Cabbyn, obs. form of Canin. 

Cabbysshe, obs. form of CABBAGE, 

Carbdom, sorce-ad. [f. Can $6.3 + -Dom.] That 
part of the community spectally interested in eabs, 
as owners or drivers. 

3868 Morn. Her. 25 Aug., Cabdom is furious against the 


railway companies. 
[Arab. yas tabir, lit. 


| Cabeer (kabie). 
‘big, gros’.] 

1752 Beawes Lex Mercat. 911 Cabeer, a Moncey used for 
accounts at Mocha, of which 80 may be reckoned to a 
French Crown, /éid. 913 Caveers. 

Cabel, -ell, -elle, obs. forms of CABLE. 

Caben, early form of CABIN. 

Caber (kéba1). Sc. Also 6 cabir, kabar, 
kebber, kebbre. [a. Gaelie caéar pole, spar, 
rafter = Irish cadar lath, Welsh cetdr beam, rafter, 
Corn. ceber, keber rafter, beam, Breton gth e. in 
Luxemb. fol. ‘tigna, cepriow’.] 

LA pole or spar, usually consisting of the 
stem of a young pine or fir-tree, used in house- 
earpentry, scaffolding, etc. 

1§13 Douctas Aneis xu. v. 186 His schaft that was als 
rude and squair, As it had beyn a cabyr or a spar. 1718 A. 
Ramsay Christ's Ktrk iu. xviii, They frae a barn a kabar 
raught. 1756 Mrs. Catnerwoop Jrud. (1884) 162 To every 
plant they give a pole, which is a tree, like the smallest sort 


of what we call cabers. 1860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour 164 They 
hung them {trouts] on the cabers of their wigwams. ; 

2. esp. as used in the Highland athletic exercise 
of throwing or tossing the caber. 

1862 Standard x6 July, Tossing the caber. | 1872 Daily 
News 26 July, Caber Throwing. 1881 Bays’ Newspaper 
6 July, The caber is simply a roughly hewn pine trunk 
denuded of its branches. .To toss this skilfully the athlete 
poises the smaller end against his breast, in an upright 
position, and, suddenly raising it by sheer force to a level 
with his shoulder, throws it from him in such a manner 
ihat the thick end touches the ground first, and the trunk 
falls away from him, 


Cabern, obs. form of CABIN (of a ship). 
Cabful (ke'bftl). [f£ Cap 54.3 + -ruL.] As 
much or as many as a cab will hold. 


1856 Macautay in Life § Lett. (1880) 11. 432 ‘Took a 
cabfull of books to Westbourne Terrace. 

| Cabiai (ka'bijai). [Fr., a. Galibi (or Carib of 
French Guiana). Martius Drasil-Sprachen.] A 
native name of the Capybara (Hydrocharus Capy- 
bara), sometimes used by naturalists. 

1774 GoLosm. Nat, Hist, (1862) 1. xiv. 239 Animals which 
seem. .to make each a distinct species in itself. .the Cabiai. 
féid. U1. vi. (Jop.) The capibara, or cabiai; it is a native 


of South America, and is chiefly seen in frequenting the 
borders of lakes and rivers like an otter, 


Cabidge, -ige, obs. forms of CABBAGE, 

Cabill, var. form of CaBALL, a horse. 

Cabil(le, obs. form of CaBLE. 

|| Cabilliau, cabeliau (ka-bil’d, ka-bélyan), 
Also kabbelow. [a. F, cabillaud, cabliau, Du. 
Rabeljauw, a name used (aceording to Franck) by 
all the coast Germans sinee the 14th c.; MLG. 
kabelaw, Ger. habliau, kabeljau, Sw. kabeljo, Da. 
habeljan, med. cabellauwus(s.D. 1133 in Carpen- 
tier’s Du Cange). It has been generally regarded as 
atransposed form of bakeljauw, bakkeljatt, BACALAO, 
which is however not compatible with the history 
of that word, q.v.] Cod-fish; ‘eodfish which has 
been salted and hung for a few days, but not 
thoroughly dried; also, a dish of cod mashed’ 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bh.). 

1696 W. Mountacue Delights [Tolland 36 A good Dish of 
Cabilliau, Cod-Fish, of which the Dutch in general are 

reat Admirers, 1731 Meptey Aodben’s Cafe of G. llofe 


I. 188 At ihe Cape there are several sorts of the fish call’d 
Cabeliau. 1867 SmuvtH Sailor's Word-bh., Kabbelow, 


Cabin (kexbin). Forms: 4-7 cabane, 5-8 
caban, 5 kaban, 5-7 cabon, 6 cabban, -ane, 
-aine, -on, -yn, caben, 6-8 cabbin, 7 cabben, 
cabbine, cabine, cabern, 7—- cabin. [ME. ca- 
bane, a. F. cabane (= Pr., Pg. cabana, Sp. ca- 
baita, Cat. cabanya, It. capanna):—late L. capanna, 
in Isidore, ‘tugurium parva easa est ; hoe rustiei 
capanna vocant’; in Reichenau glosses 8th cent. 
cabanna. Mod.¥. has cadine from Eng. in sense 5.] 


5 


+1. A temporary shelter of slight materials; a 


tent, booth, temporary hut. Ods. 

?a1400 Morte Arth. 3099 Cabanes coverede for kynges 
anoyntede With clothes of clere golde for knyghtez and 
oper, 1581 Marseck B&. of Notes 148 They made with 
pretie boughs and twigs of 1rees, such little pretie lodgings 
as we call Cabens or Boothes. 1601 Suaxs. 7vel. NV. 1. v. 
287 Make me a willow Cabine at your gate, a 1649 Drumm. 
or Hawtu, /Jist. Yam. 1V, Wks. (1711) 76 Cabanes raised 
of boughs of trees and reeds, 1857-69 HEAvYSEGE Sand 237 
From the wilderness there comes a blast, That casts my 
cabin of assurance down, 

+b. spec. A soldier’s tent or temporary shelter. 
taxqoo Morte Arth, 733 Tentez and othire toylez, and 
targez fulle ryche, Cabanes and clathe sokkes. 1553 Brenpr 
Q. Curtins Bb}, ‘There fell sodainlie a great storme .. 
within their AN ines, which so moche afflicted the Soul- 
diours .. that, etc. 1g98 B. Jonson Ev. Man sn Him, u1. 
vii, The Courts of Princes..the Cabbins of Soldiers. 1653 
Hotcrorr Procopius 1.67 The Persians. .feil among their 
Cabbins, and were rifling the camp. 

2. A permanent htman habitation of rude eon- 
struetion. Applted esp. to the mud or turf-built 
hovels of slaves or impoverished peasantry, as dis- 
tinguished from the more eomfortable ‘ cottage’ of 
working men, or from the ‘hut’ of the savage, or 


temporary ‘hnt’ of travellers, explorers, etc. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 57 Caban, lytylle howse, preforfo- 
lum, capana. 1866 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1. 98 He dwelt 
alone ina little cabane in the fieldes not farre from Athenes. 
1s7o Levins Manipf. 163 A cabbon, gurgustiuim. | 1587 
Fiemine Contn. Holinshed (M1. 1356/1 Being taken in his 
cabbin by one of the Irishrie. _ 1618 Six R. Boyze in 475- 
more Papers (1886) I. ch 'To give hera Room to hwyld her 
a cahben in. 1670 G. LI. //ist. Cardinals 1. 11. 65 Not a 
Mendicant..could be perswaded to leave his Cabane._ 1691 
Petty fel. Auat, 9 There be [in Ireland] 160,000 Cabins 
without Chimneys. 1729 Surtvocke Artillery 1v. 255 The 
Cabbin of Romulus was only thatched with Straw. 21745 
Swirt Wks. (1841) 11.73 The wretches are forced to pay fora 
filthy cabin and two ridges of potatoes treble the worth. 
1794 Suttivan View Nat. Il. 369 An extensive country 
covered with cabans. 1832 Hr. Martineau /refand i. 1A 
mud cabin here and there is the only vestige of human 
habitation, 1850 Mrs. Stowe (¢éZe) Uncle Tom's Cabin. 


b. Used rhetorieally for ‘ poor dwelling’. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hutt, 1, v. (1616) 16 Possesse 
no gentlemen of our acquaintance, with notice of my 
lodging... Not that I need care who know it,for the Cabbin 
is conuenient. 1607 Dekker Sir 7. Wyatt Wks. 1873 IL. 
xo1 A simple Cabin, for so great a Prince. ao 

+3. A eell: e.g. of an anehorite or hermit, ina 
convent or prison; a cell of a honeycomb. Oés. 

1362 Lanot. P. PL A. xu. 35 Clergy in toa caban crepte, 
1387 Trevisa /Jigden Rolls Ser. 1. 221 In the theatre 
. cabans and dennes [ced/nde mansiounue), 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng. ccliv. 329 They put hym in a Cabon and his 
chapelyne for to shryue hym. cxrgz3o More De quat. 
Noviss. Wks. 84/2 'The gailor .. thrusteth your blode into 
some other caban. 1571 Hanmer Chron. {red. (1633! 57 Hee 
went into France, and made them Cabanes, after the Irish 
manner, in slead of Monasteries. 1611 Baste Jer. xxxvii- 16 
When Ieremiah was entred into the dungeon, and into the 
cabbins. 1616 Suxet. & Markn. County. Farm 322 [Bees] 
busie in making Combes, and building of little Cabbins. — 

+b. A small room, a bedroom, a boudoir. 
Obs. 


1894 Carew Zasso (1881) 38 Gay clothing, and close cab. 
banes eke she flyes. 1607 R. Witxinson Alerchaut-roy. 30 
She that riseth to dinner .. & for every fit of an idle feuer 
betakes her straight to her cabbin againe. 1614 RAveicu 
Hist. World 1. 83 Thou shalt make Cabines in the Arke. 
cx6z0 Z. Boro Zion's Flowers (x8gs) 71 She steek’t her 
cabin doore, 

+4. A natural cave or grotto; the den or hole 
of a wild beast. Ods. 

1377 Lanci. ?. PZ, B. 1. 190 Ac pow. .crope in toa kaban 
for colde of pi nailes. 1583 Ganon Aenets 1. (Arb.) 2 
Accel ora cabban by nature formed, is vnder. 1 Gold. 
Alyrr. (1851) § Cabbins and caues in England and in Wales. 
Ibid. 14 The beastly belling bull, lay coucht in cabbin 
closse. 1601 Hottann Pliny 1, 358 It might resemble a 
very cabhin and caue indeed. 1794 S. Wituiams Vermont 
98 The beavers... build cabins, or houses for themselves. 

5. A room or compartment in a vessel for sleep- 
ing or eating in. An apartment or small room in 
a ship for offieers or passengers. 

1382 Wyciir Ezek. xxvii. 6 Thi seetis of rowers .. and thi 
litil cabans. 1483 Cath. Ang?. 50 A Caban of cuke (coke A.); 
¢apfana. 1530 PaLsGR. 202/1 Cabbyn in a shyppe, cabarn. 
1885 Iipen Decades W. Ind.1.v. (Arb.) 86 Beholdinge. .the 
toppe castell.. the cabens, the keele. 1610 Suaks. Temp. 
1.1. 15 Keepe your Cabines: you doassist the slorme. 1626 
Cart, Smitn Accid. Yug. Seater 10 The Captaines Cab- 
ben or great Cabben. 1718 Lapy M. W. Montacue Left. 
IL. Ivi.85 An English lady .. desired me to let her go over 
with me in my cabin. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. iii. (ed. 4) 41 
Orellana..drew towards the great cabbin. 1835 Sir J. Ross 
NW, Pass. xvii. 259 They were taken into the cabin. 

+b. A berth (in a ship). Hanging cabin: a 
hammock, cot. Oés. 

1598 W. Puiturs Liuschoten's Trav. Ind. in Arb. Garner 
111. 20 Each man his cabin to sleep in. 1626 Cart. Santi 
Accid, Yug. Seamen 11 A cabben, a hanging cabben, a 
Hamacke. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) IL. 1. 191 Captain 
Davis .. was thrown out of his Cabbin. 1732 Lepiarp 
Sethos 11, vil, 120 Cabbins hung upon palm-trees. 1769 
Fatconer Dict. Marine, Cajutes, the cabins or bed-places 
«for the common sailors. 

+6. A litter. Ods. 

x77 Hougemien Chron, 11. 770 People flocking .. some 
wit ires, some with cabbins, some with carts .. to fetch 
awaie the dead and the wounded. «1631 Donne Poems 
(1650) 343 Some coffin’d in their eabbins lie. 


CABINET. 


+ 7. A (political) Captxer: hence cadin council, 
counsellor, signet. Obs, 

31636 Featty Clavis Myst, xiv. 193 They are made of ihe 
Cabin Councell, and becoine leaders in our vestries. 1643 
True Informer 2 Their Majesties Letters under the cabine 
Signet. 1644 Mitton A reop, Wks. 1738 1. 142 Haughiti- 
ness of Prelates and cabin Counsellors that usurp’d of late. 
1649 — Likon. iv. (1851) 364 Putting off such wholesome acts 
and councels, as the politic Cabin at Whitehall had no 
mind to. /6fd. xi. 425 To vindicate and restore Ihe Rights 
of Parlament invaded by Cabin councels. 1676 W. Kow 
Conty, Blair's Antobiog, xii. (1848) 430 A close cabin coun- 
cil plotting and contriving ail things. ‘ 

8. Comb. Chiefly in sense 5, as cabsu-heeper. 
-fassage, -passenger, -scultle, -stairs, window, de ; 
cabin-parloured (having a parlour no bigger than 
a ship's eabin); teabin-bed, a berth. Also 
CaApin-BoyY, -MATE. 

1719 Dr For Crusoe (1840) I. ii. 31 He lay in a “eabin-bed, 
1807 Vancouver slevic. Devon (1813) 389 “Cabin keepers to 
shipwrights. 1802 W. "Taytor in Rebberds Mem. \. 4190 
The squeezed, *cabin-parloured houselets of Dover, 1830 
Gatr Laurie T. vu. i. (1849) 300, I took my passage in her 
—a *cabin-passage. 1760 Wrstey Jond. 24 Aug., Half... 
were *cabin passengers. 1851 H, Mrnvittr I Aade xaix. 
138 The silent steersman would watch the “cabin-scuttle, 
31743 Fre.pine J. Wd ut. vii. 323 Falling down the “cabbie 
stairs he dislocated his shoulder. : a 

Cabin (kebin),v. [f. the sb. q.v. for Forms.] 

1, ‘utr. To dwell, lodge, take shelter, in, or as 
in, a cabin (senses 1-4). 

1886 Ferne Slaz. Gentrie 4g Flying from their houses, 
and cabaning in woods and caues. 1888 Suas. 77¢. ot. 
ii.179 And sucke the Goate, And cabbin in a Cauc. 
Fuinckn Pandectes 32 Vuder the shadow of Scipio the 
Citie, the Ladie of the world did cabbon. 1611 Hbvwoon 
Gold. Age \. i. Wks. 1874 111.15 Perpetual care shall cabin 
in my heart. 1865 Parkman Champlain ix. (1875) 298 Bands 
of Indians cabined along the borders of the cove. f 

2. ¢rans. To lodge, entertain, or shelter, as ina 


eabin. 

1602 FuLpecke 2nd Pt. Paraill.74 Chast learning calbboned 
with frugall contentment, 1745 W. Tuomrson Sickness p. iv, 
Rock'd by the blast, and cabin'd in the storin, 

8. érans. To shut up or confine within narrow aud 
hampering bounds, (Mostly after Shakspere.) 

160g Suaxs. J/ach. ut. iv. 24 Now I am cabin’d, erib'd, 
confin'd, bound in. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iw. exxvi, The 
faculty divine ts chain‘d and torlured — cabin'd, cribb'd, 
confined. 1846 Lytton Lucretia (1853) 253 [One who] had 
the authority to cabin his mind in the walls of form. 1871 
Freeman Norn. Coug. (1876) 1V. xvii. 58 The newer foun- 
dation was cabined, cribbed, and confined in a very narrow 
Ss ysl anaes the Cathedral Church and the buildings of 
the City. 

b. with 2. 

1780 Bunks Sp. Bristol Wks. M11. 417 ‘They imagine that 
their souls are cooped and cabined in, unless they have 
some man..dependent on their mercy. 

4. ¢rans. ‘To partition of into small apartmeuts. 

3815 fist, J. Decastro 1.79 The inside of it ..is ., cab- 
bined off into small apartments. 

Ca-bin boy. [f. Canty sd. 5+ Boy.] A boy 
who waits on the officers and passengers on board. 

1726 Amugrst Terre Fil, xiii. 67, 1 was sent to Oxford, 
scholar of a college, and my elder brother a cabbin boy to 
the West-Indies. 1773 Gentl. Mlag. XLIII. 467 Every soul 
on board perished, except the cabbin-boy, 1848 MacsuLay 
Hist. Eng. 1. iii. 303 Sir Christopher Mings .. entered the 
service as a cabin boy.. His cabin boy was Sir John Nar- 
borough, and the cabin boy of Sir John Narborough was 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, ‘ 

Cabined (karbind), fpf. a. [f. Canin sd, and 
v.+-ED.] a. Made like a cabin; furnished with 
a cabin. b. Confined tn narrow spaec. ¢. fig. 
Cramped, hampered, conlined in aetion, thought, ete. 

rsg2 Wvrecey <smorie 146 Cabbind lodgings. 1634 
Mitton Comns 140 From her cabined loophole peep. 18... 
Br, D. Witson in £7 (1860) IL. xiv. 41, Lam in a bholeah 
or cabined boat. 1854 M. Arnotp Poems (1877) 1.23 Her 
cabin’d ample spirit. 1863 W. Prituirs Speeches xii. 266 
Cabined American civilization, 

Cabinet (kexhinét). Forms: 6-7 cabanet, 
cabbonet, cabonet, 6- cabinet, (7 cabbinet). 
[app. Eng. dim. of CaBiy, as seen by the earlicr 
forms cadanet, cabonet, which go with the earlier 
forms of cabin; but in senses 3-6 largely influeneed 
by F. cabinet, which aceording to Scheler and 
Brachet is not a direct derivative of F. cadane, 
but ad. It. gabénetto (=Sp. gadinete) ‘closet, press, 
chest of drawers’, app. a dialeetal It. word going 
back to the same origin as CaBIN.] 

I. A little cabin, room, repository. (Senses 1-3 
run parallel to those of BowER 1-3.) , 

+1. A little cabin, hut, soldier’s tent; a rustic 

cottage ; a dwelling, lodging, tabernaele; a den 


or hole of a beast. Ods. 

1572 Dicces Strattot, (1579) 120 The Lance Knights en- 
camp always in the field very strongly, two or three to a 
Cabbonet. 1897 Lyty Won. it Afoone v. i. 194 He hath 
thrust me from his cabanet. 1607 Torsett Four-f, Beasts 105 
A flock of .. four-footed beasts, came about their cabanct. 

B. 1879 Fexton Guicciard. 1v. (1599) 178 The whole 
campe was constrained .. to pitch their Cabinets within the 
ditches. 1591 Spenser Daffv. 558, | him desyrde sith daie 
was overcast .. To turne aside unto my cabinet, And staie 
with me, 3592 Suaxs. Ven. § Ad. 853 The gentle larke.. 
From his moyst cabinet mounts vp on hie. @1640 Day 
Peregr.Schol. (1881) 54 Wheresnakes. .and half-starvd croco- 
diles made them sominer beds and winter cabbinets. 


CABINET. 


tb. fig. ‘ Tabernacle’. Obs. 

1614 'T. Apams Devill’s Bang, 205 Whereas the Soule 
might dwell in the body .. shee findes it a crazy, sickish, 
rotten cabinet. 1630 Bratuwair Eng, Gentl. (1641) 413/1 
Their bodies .. were too fraile Cabonets for such rich emin- 
ences to lodge in. 


+2, A summer-house or bower ina garden. Obs. 

1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal. Dec. 17 The greene cabinet. 
1590 — F. QO, u. xit 83 Their Gardens did deface, Their 
Arbers spoyld, their Cabinets suppresse. 1610 FOLKINGHAM 
art of Survey \. xii, 44 Externall, as Groues, Arbours, 
Bowers, Cabinets, Allies, Ambulatories. 1737 Minter Gard. 
Dict., Cabinet, in a Garden, is a Conveniency which differs 
from an Arbour, in this; that an Arbour..is of a great 
Length .. but a Cabinet is either square, circular, or in 
Cants, making a kind of a Salon, 

3. A small chamber or room; a private apart- 
ment, a boudoir. arch. or Obs. 

, 1965 art Beprorn in Ellis Orig. Lett, 1. 186 11. 210 Ther 
is a cabinet abowte xii footes square, in the same a lyttle 
lowe reposinge bedde, and a table, at the which ther were 
syttinge at the supper the Quene..and David [Rizzio]. 
1603 Hottann Piutarch's Mor. 113 Sending us unto 
womens chambers and cabinets, ateg tBLE (Douay) Gen. 
vi, 14 Cabinets shalt thou make in the arke, 17a7 Swirt 
Gulliver u, iii. 118 The king, who was then retired to his 
cabinet. 1814 Scort Wav. 1. ii, 20 The stained window of 
the gloomy cabinet in which they were seated. 1822 W. 
ising Braceb. Hallii.g A small cabinet which he calls his 
study. 

ti 4. A room devoted to the arrangement or display 
of works of art and objects of vertu; a museum, 
picture-gallery, ctc. Ods. or arch. 

ate Hones [iad (1686) Pref. 7 Which [a painting]... will 
not be worthy to be plac'd in a Cabinet. 1727 Porr, etc. 
art Sitking 101 A carious person in a cabinet of antique 
Statues, etc. 1796 J. Owen Trav. Europe 11. 124 The Mu- 
sxum at Portici is the most interesting cabinet in Europe, 
toa man not professedly scientific. ‘The generality of 
cabinets are schools of study, rather than exhibitions. 

5. A case for the safe custody of jewels, or other 
valuables, letters, documents, ctc. ; and thus, a re- 
pository or casc, often itself forming an orna- 
mental picce of furniture, fitted with compartments, 
drawers, shelves, etc., for the proper prescrvation 
and display of a collection of specimens. 

e1gso in Our Eng. Home (1861) 164 Fayre large cabonett, 
covered with crimson vellet..with the Kings armes crowned. 
21631 Done Sedect. (1840) 24 The best jewel in the best 
cabinet. 1680 Sin C. Lytretton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 232 
other day, in shifting of a cabinet..1 found abundance of 
y" letters. das Cuesterr. Lett. 1. Ixxxix. 250 That fine 
wood, of which you see screens, cabinets, and tea-tables. 
1839 THirewatt Greece U1. 129 Papers had been found in 
-Mexander's cabinet, containing the outlines of some vast 
projects. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 44 In innumerable 
cabinets may be found series of tin coins, 

+6. fig. A secret receptacle, treasure-chamber, 
store-house ; arcanum, etc. Obs. 

1549 Compl. Scot. (1873) 7, 1 socht all the secreit corneris 
of iny gazophile.. vitht in the cahinet of my interior thochtis, 
1634 Sannerson Serm. If. 312’ That counsel of His, which is 
lockt up in the cabinet of His secret will. 1660 7'riad 
Regic. 173, {look upon the Nation as the Cabinet of the 
world, 1667 Otpensure in Ji. Trans. 11. 411 By Anatomy 
we have sometimes enter'd inlo the Chambers and Cabinets 
of Animal Functions. 


“Short for Cadrnet photograph (11, 14). 

II. In politics. 
7. @ As a specific use of 3: The private room 
in which the confidential advisers of the sovercign 
or chief ministers of a country meet ; the counctl- 
chamber. Originally in the literal sense; now 
taken chiefly for what goes on or is transacted 
there, i.e. political consultation and action, as 
‘the field ’ is taken for ‘ fighting, warlike action’. 
x607-12 [see 8a], 1625 W. Yonce Diary (1848) 83 The 
King made choice of six of the nobility for his Council 
of the Cabinet. Ps 6 Dryoen St. Euvemont’s Ess. go 
Weak, unactive, an eae for the Cabinet. 1693 Mem. 
Ct. Teckely tt. 117 Neither a Man of the Cabinet, nor 
of the War. 1700 Drvoun Fad/, Ded., You began in 
the Cabinet what you afterwards practisd in the Camp, 
3804 Wettincton Let. in Gurw, Disf. 111. 145 E ually 
greet in the cabinet as in the field. 1860 Trottore Fravi- 
. 


ry P. i. 12 Harold in early life had intended himself for the 
cabinet. 

b. The body of persons who meet in such a 
cabinet ; that limited number of the ministers of 
the sovereign or head of the state who are in a more 
confidential position and have, in effect, with the 
head of the state, the determination and adminis- 
tration of affairs. 

Rete called inore fully the Cadinet Council, as dis- 
tinguished from the Privy Council, and as meeting in the 
cabinet; the fater abbreviation is like the use of ‘the 
{fouse’, ‘the field’, for those who fill or frequent it, and 
would be encouraged by such expresstons as ‘he is of the 
cabinet’ used of Vane by Roe, 1630. Meméber of the 
cabinet is later. 

a Brit. 44.347 According to. .the practice of 
your Cabinel or Junto; but our State Committee know better. 
1692 DrvoEn St, Euremont's Ess, 108 Every thing was 
then managed by the jealousie of her Mysterious Cabinet. 
@17¥% North Lives 1. 380 As for his lordship’s being taken 
into the cabinet, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 6 The 
cabinets of Europe .. have endeavoured to keep Up a con- 
stant equilibrium between the different states. 1844 HI. 11. 
Witson Brit, India u. i, He had been authorised by the 
Prince Regent to attempt the formation of a cabinet. 1848 


Macavtay fist, ug. 1. 211 Few things in our history are { 


\ 


6 


more curious than the origin and poh of the power now 
possessed by the Cabinet. 1874 Baxcrovt Footpr. Time 
NL 236 The members of the President's Cabinet. 

oF ce. A meeting of this body. Now called a 
‘Cabinet council’, or ‘meeting of the Cabinet ’. 

yhal is now called ‘the Cabinel’ was formerly ‘the 

Cabinet Council’, and what is now ‘a Cabinet Council’ 
was formerly termed ‘a Cabinet’. 

1711 Swirt Left. (1768) 111. 195 To day the duke was 
forced to go to the race while the cabinet was held. x -9 
Dx. Leeps Polit, Mem. (1884) 140 There was a Cabinet 
at my office. 1805 Pitt in Ld. Stanhope Life If]. 318 A 
Cabinet is summoned for twelve to-morrow. 

8. Cabinet Couneil: 4. the earlier appellation 
of the body now styled ¢he Cabinel: see 7b. 

Apparently introduced, at the accession of Charles 1, in 
1625; but the expression cadinet counsel = counsel given 
privately or secretly in the cabinet or private apartment, 
occurs earlier and, from the confusion of counsed and council, 
was prob. a factor in the name : see Cabinet Counsellor in 9. 

(1607-12 Bacon Counsed, Ess. (Arb.) 318 For which in- 
coventences the doctrine of Italy, and practize of Fraunce, 
(ed. 1625 in some Kings times] hath introduced Cabanett 
Councelles [ed. 162 Cabanet counsels; 1625 Cabinet coun- 
sels], a remedy worse than the disease, 16323 MAssiINGER 
Dk, Milan .1. 10 No, those are cabinet councils, And not 
to be communicated, but T’o such as are his own, and sure.] 

1632 Massincer Maid of Hon. 1.1.6 Though a counsellor 
of state, lam not of the cabinet council. 1646-7 CLARENOON 
Hist. Reb, (1702) 1.11. 117 These persons made up the Com. 
mittee of State (which was reproachfully after call'd the 
Juncto, and enviously then in the Court the Cabinet Council), 
/bid. . § 61 That Committee of the Council which used to 


| be consulted in secret affairs. 1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. \. 


(1739) 201 The sense of State once contracted into a Privy 
Council, is soon recontracted into a Cabinet-Council, and 
last of all into a Favourite or two. 1668 Howe Bless. 
Righteous Wks,(1834) 250/2 To know his [i.e. God's} Secrets; 
to be as it were of the Cabinet-Council. x7a7 Swirr To 
very yng. Lady, Never take a favourite waiting-maid into 
your cabinet-council. @1734 Nortu Lives If. 51 Thus the 
cabinet council which at first was but ip the nature of a 
private conversation, came to be a formal council, and had 
the direction of most transactions of the Government. 1846 
McCuttocn Ace, Brit, Empire (1854) 11. 143 Cabinet Coun- 
cil.—This body, though without any recognised legal exist- 
ence, constitutes, in effect, the government of the country. 
It consists of a certain number of privy councillors, com- 
rising the principal ministers of the Crown for the time 
ing, who are summoned to attend at each meeting. 
b. now, A meeting or consultation of the 
‘cabinet ’. 

1679 J. Gooosan Penitent Pardon. 1, iii, (1713) 54 God 
Almighty. .never. leaves them to guess at the transactions 
in his Cabinet-Council. 1688 Everyn Afem, (1857) Il, 295 
Carried to Newgate, after examination at the Cabinet 
Council. 1726 Berketey in Fraser Life iv, (1871) 138 The 
point was carried. .in the cabinet council. 

9. Cabinet Counsellor, a private counsellor ; 
a member of the Cabinet. 

x6r1 Sreep /Yfist. Gt. Brit, 1x. vi. 3 For a Cabanet-Coun- 
sellour at all tines, he had his owne Mother, Matildis the 
Empresse. 1633 Massincer Guardian i, iii, You are still 
ny cabinet counsellors. 1640 Bastwick Lord Bps. i. A iv, 
It seems he is one of Christs Cabinet Counsellors, that he is 
80 intimately privie to his thoughts. 

TID. Avrié, and in Comd, 

10. Of the cabinet, as a private place ; private, 
secret. ba 

1607-23 Cabinet Cownsel [see 8]. x6x2-40 Cabinet Coun. 


sellor [see 9). 1638 Pentt. Conf. vi. (1657) 96 That laid open 
their Cabinet sins, 1654 Warren Ushhevers 119 ‘There 
are some 


Cabinet, secret thoughts, and pur ses in God. 
1 Furter CA. Hist, 1.37 As if others had not received 
such private Instructions as themselves, being Cabinet. 
Historians. @ 1674 Crarenpon Hist, Red, (1704) 111. x1. 
197 He was likewise very strict in observing the hours of 
his private Cabinet Devotions. , 

11. Of such value, beauty, or size, as to be fitted 
for a private chamber, or kept ina cabinet. Some- 
times more or less technical, as in eadsnet edition, 
onc smaller and less costly than a library edition, 
but tastefully rather than cheaply got up; cabrzet 
organ, ‘a superior class and size of reed organ ’; 
cabinet photograph (see cabinet-sized In 14); cabi- 


nel piano, etc. 

1696 Prutuirs, Cabinet Organ, a Portative Organ. 1708 
Kersey, Cadinet-organ, a little Organ, that may be easily 
carry'd, or remov'd from one Place to another, 1721 
Suartess. Charac. (1737) 11.430 One admires musick and 

aintings, cabinet-curiositys, and in-door ornaments. 1750 
Beawes Lex Mercat. (1952) 859 Cabinel Wares, 1817 
L. Hunt Let. in Genté, Mag. May (1876) 601 A cabinet 
piano, 1824 Miss Mitrory Village Ser. 1.(1863) 147 It is 

uite acabinet picture. 1859 Gutuick & Timas Paint. 18 

bine pictures are so named because they are so small 
in size as to be readily contained in acabinet. Mod, The 
Cabinet edition of Macaulay. | 

12. Fit for cabinet-making. 

1849 Freese Comm, Class-bk, 17 Cabinet woods, are the 
qualities used for making all kinds of household furniture, 
as mahogany, rose-wood, cedar, satin-wood. 

13. Of or pertaining to the political cabinet, as 
cabinet minister, etc. 

1817 Parl, Ded, 1356 Did any body suppose that three 
years spent in a cabinel office were sufficient to entitle the 
tndividual lo a cabinet pension? 

14. Comb. cabinet-box=Caniner 5: eabinet- 
founder ; eabinet-sized a., of fit size for placing 
in a cabinet; (a photograph) of the size larger 
than a carte-de-visite. F 

1655 Mro. Woxe. Cert, Jue. Index 7 A total locking of 


CABLE. 


Cabinet-boxes. 1800 Vew Ann, Directory 227 Underhill, J., 
Cabinet-founder and lronmonger. 1883 Liovn £85 4 Flow 
Il. 186 A nice cabinet-sized photograph of her. 

Cabinet, v. Pa. t. and pple. -eted. [f. prec.] 
trans. To enclose in or as in a cabinet. 

cx642 Observator Defended 1x That government, which 
our Laws are lockt and cabenetted in. a@ 1658 Hewytt 
Serm, 87 (R.) To adore the casket, and contemn the jewel 
that is cabinetted in it. 1660 Charac. /taly 80 The Priest, 
who as yet was cabinetted upin the Merchants house. 1854 
J. Warter Last of Old Sq. v. 44 That a heart of hearts 
was cabinetted in a person the most attractive. 

Ca‘bineted, #//. a. rare. Enclosed as in a 
cabinet ; shut up. 

1680 Cuarnock Wes, (1864) I. 53 Good men have provi- 
dence cabineted in a promise. 18.. Buracxie Poems, ‘The 
cabineted skeleton Of fallen majesty ! . 

Cabinetee-r. xonce-zd. One who has official 
connexion with a cabinet. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XV1. 531 Hume is the sole historian 
of whom the Cabineteer ever heard. 

Ca‘binet-maker. ; 

1. One whose business it is to make cabinels 
(sense 5), and the finer kind of joiner's work. 

1681 Trial S. Colledge 59 Mr. Att. Gen. What Trade are 
you? Mr. Hickman, A Cabinet-maker, 1689 Luttrete 
Sricf Rel, (1857) 1. 614 One Johnson, a popish cabinet 
maker. 1787 Swirr Gulliver w iii, The queen commanded 
her own Gablectanaleer to contrive a box. 1872 YEATS 
Techn. Hist, Comm. 43 Joiners’ and cabinet-makers’ work. 

2. casual, One who constructs a political cabinet. 

1884 Boston (Mass.) Frv/, 22 Nov, 2/4 The Cabinet-makers, 
office-seekers, and schemers who abound in Washington. rs 

Hence Ca‘binet ma-king, the cabinet-maker's 
occupation ; the construction of a political cabinet. 

1813 in E.vaminer 1 Feb. 71/2 They'll fit you. .whatever 
your trade is; (Except it be binet-making\, 1882 Besant 
All Sorts 116 The gentle craft of cabinet-making. 1885 
Pall Mall G, 16 June 1/2 Hitches are inevitable whenever 
Cabinet-making 1s undertaken. 


Cabir, obs. form of CaBER. 

Cabish, obs. form of CABBAGE. 

Cable (ké'b'l), ss. Forms: 3-4 kable, 5-7 ¢a- 
bul(le, oabyl, -il, -ille, -el, -ell, -elle, (5-6 
gable, gabyll), 3- cable. (ME. cadle, cadel, 
fable, identical with Du. 4adse/, MDu. caée/, MLG. 
kabel, MHG. and Ger. fade/, all app. from 
Romanic: cf. F. cééle, Sp. cable, Pg. cadre, all 
meaning ‘cable’, It. cappro sliding knot, noose, 
gin :late L. capulum, caplum a halter for catch- 
ing or fastening cattle, according to Isidore f. 
capére to take ‘quod co indomita jumenta com- 
prehendantur’: cf. capulum, -us, ‘handle, haft’, 


capuld-re to take, catch, etc. . 

(There are difficulties as to F, edie, older forms of which 
were caable, chaable, chéable, chable, which point, through 
*cadable, toa L. *catabola a kind of Bacusta for hurling 
stones, etc, in which sense chaadée also occurs: see Cabu- 
éxs in Du Cange. Littré sup] an early confusion be- 
tween this and *cad/e from Isidore’s capnlumt , others think 
that as the catadola was put in motion with ropes, it may 
be the real source, But this does not account for the Sp. 
and It. words,)) E *. 

I. A strong thick rope, originally of hemp or 
other fibre, now also of strands of iron wire. 

Originally a stout rope of any thickness, but now, in 
nautical use, a cable (of hemp, jute, etc) is 10 inches in cir. 
cumference and upwards ; ropes of less thickness being called 
cablets or hawsers, 1n other than nautical use (see 2), rope 
is comnronfly used when the material is hemp or fibre (as in 
the ‘rope’ by which a train ts drawn up an incline}, and 
cable with the material is wire. 

¢ ra0g§ Lay. 1338 He hihie hondtien kablen [c 1275 cables]. 
¢ 1320 Sir Guy 4613 Sche come.. Doun of pe castel in sel. 
coupe wise Bi on cable nile sleyeliche. ¢1 Cursor M. 
24848 (Fairf.) Pe mast hit shoke, be cablis leardier ALS S. 
cordis] brast. ¢139a Cuaucer Compe. Venus 33 Paughe 
Talousye wer hanged by a Kable Sheo wolde al knowe. 
¢ 1430 Chron. Vilod, 862 Alle be gables of pe shippe bey 
broston a to. 1 Covernacu Eecles. iv. 12 A U refolde 
cable is not Ii ils broken, 1598 Barrer TAzor, Warres 
ve fii, 135 Smal ae for the artillery. 1626 G. Saxpys 
Ovid's Met. vm. 170 He... ouerthrowes With cabels, 
and janumerable blowes, The sturdy Oke. 1708 f ic. 
Compl. Collier (1845) 34 A Cable of three inches round and 
of good Stuff, will do better for Coal-work. 1842 Penny 
Cyc?. XX 111. 336/2 The platform [ofa suspension. bridge at 
the Isle of Bourbon] is suspended from four cables .. and 
each cable consists of fifteen bundles of eighty wires each. 


1600 Goren Eccl. Pol. vu. xviit. § 10 The whole body 
politic should be..a threefold cable, 1604 Sitaks. Oth. 1. 
i. 17 He will .. put vpon you what restraint or greeuance 
The Law.. will giue him Cable, 1609 Hottaxo Ami. 
Marcell. xxix. i, 351 He unfolded .. a huge long cable of 
villanies. 1616 R.C, Times’ Whis. vt. 2343 Linckt together 
with sinnes ougly cable. 

@. It is easier for a cable lo go through the eye 
Y a@ needle, a variant rendering of Matt. xix. 24, 
Mark x. 25, Luke xviii. 25, adopted by Sir J. 


Cheke, and cited by many writers. , ; 

(This represents a variant interpretation of Gr. xéynAov iu 
this passage, mentioned already by Cyril of Alexandria in 
the sth c, Subsequently a variant reading «a,iAov (found 
in several fate cursive MSS.) was associated with this 
rendering, and Suidas (? 11th c.) makes distinct words of «d- 
widos ‘cable’, «anos camel, Some Mod.Gr. dictionaries 
have also xayeAos cable.] ee 

¢1530 Morr De Quatuor Nouiss. Whee gz ft were 
ua» harde for the riche manne to come into heauen, as a 


CABLE. 


great cable or a Camel to go through a nedles eye. ¢1§50 
Cuexe Afat?, xix. 24 It is easier for a cable to passe thorough 
a nedels eie, fen for a rich man to enter into y* kingdoom of 
heaven. [Jfarg. note. Although y! Suidas seem to sai 
xdptdos to be for a cable roop, and xaumyAos for y* beest, iet 
theophylactus .. and Celius ..taak xdunAos to be booy $e 
beest and y* cable, as moost season agreeabli serveth heer.] 
1581 Marpeck BE. of Notes 540 It is impossible for a Camell 
(or Cable, that is a great rope of a ship)... to go through a 
needles eye, 1657 Corvin Wihig's Supplic. (1695) 49 An 
honest Clergyman will be When Cable passeth Needles eye. 
1840 Marryat Olle Podr., S. W. & by WLIV,, Ihe were 
as incompetent as a camel (or, as they say at sea, cahle) to 
pass through the eye of a needle. 

2. spec. (Naut.) The strong thick rope to which 
a ship's anchor is fastened ; and by transference, 
anything used for the same purpose, as a chain of 
iron links (chain cable). 

 Stream-cable,a hawser or rope something smaller than the 
bower, used to move or hold the ship temporarily during 
a calm in a river or haven, sheltered from the wind and 
sea, etc. (Smyth Saflor’s Word-bk.) 

cxgay £. £. Altit. P. B. 418 With-outen mast, oper myke, 
oper myry bawe-lyne, Kable, ober capstan to clyppe to her 
ankrez. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 2848 Pai caste ancres full kene 
with cables to grounde. 1490 Caxton Eucydos xxvii. 96 
Eneas. .cutte asondre the cables that with helde the sine 
within the hauen, r1g93 Suaks, 3 /fen. V1, v. iv. 4 Vhe 
Cable hroke, the holding-Anchor lost. 1627 Carr. SmitH 
Seaman's Grant. vii. 30 The Cahles also carry a proportion 
to the Anchors, but if it be not three strond, it is accounted 
but n Hawser. 1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) 5.v. 
Admiral, They may be ready tocut or slip the cables when 
they shall be too much hurried to weigh their anchors. 1836 
W. Irvine Astoria 1. 185 Slip the cable and endeavour to 

et tosea, 1885 ANNANDALE Jap. Dict. s.v., Chain-cables 

ave now almost superseded rope-cables. 


SE. 

1635 Quartes Emél.m. xi. (1718) 169 Pray’r is the Cable, 
at whose end appears The anchor hope. 1677 YARRANTON 
Engl, Improv. 22 The grand Banks ..shall be the Anchor 
and Cable of all smaller Faris 18sr Mavuew Loud. Labour 
I, 360 Her cahle had run out, and she died. | 

c. A cable or cable's length, asa unit of mcasure- 
ment, ‘about 100 fathoms; in marine charts 607°56 
fect, or one-tenth of a sea mile’ (Adml. Smyth). 

issg Enen Decades IV, Ind. (Arb.) 381 Redde clitfes with 
white strakes like wayes a cable lengthapiece. 1665 Duke 
of York's Fight. Instr. xiv, To keep about the distance of 
half cable from one another, 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3844/4 
The Two Buoys..being distant near the Length of Two 
Cahles. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine_(1789) Cable ..a 
measure of 120 fathoms, called by the English seamen a 
cable’s length. 19778 Cart. Mitrer in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(1846) VII. Introd. 159 We got within a cable and a half of 
her, 1813 Soutnrv .Velson (1854) 167 He veered half_a 
cable, and instantly opened a tremendous fire. 1840 R. 
Dana Bef. Afast xi, 26 Within two cable lengths of the shore. 


3. Zelegraphy. A rope-like line used for sub- 
marine telegraphs, containing the wires along 
which the electric current passes, embedded in 
gutta percha or other insulating substance, and 
encased in an external sheathing of strong wire 
strands, resembling the wire cable of sense I. 
Also b. a bundle of insulated wires, passing throngh 


a pipe laid underground in streets, etc. 

1854 Specif, Brett's Patent No, 10939. 21 This said cable 
or rope I denominate my Oceanic Line. 1852 Leisure [Tour 
Sept. 591 Complimentary messages were transmitted by 
means of the cable through the waters to Dover, 1855 
Wueatstonr Koy. Soc. Proc. VII. 328 Experiments made 
with the submarine cable of the Weiteraneen Electric 
Telegraph. 1858 7iwes Aun, Sunvnary 89 The unfortu- 
nate fracture of the oceanic cahle. 1864 W. Crooxes Q. 
Frnt, Science 1. 44 The Atlantic Cable and its Teachings. 
1865 Russett Atlantic Telegr. 2 Mr. Wheatstone..as early 
as 1840 brought before the House of Commons the project 
of a cable to be laid between Dover and Calais. 1880 Times 
17 Dec. 5/6 [She] _is reported by cable to have put into St. 

homas, 1887 Telegr. Frut. 4 Mar. 203/2 In our system, 
the cables can be easily drawn out of the iron pipes if occa- 
sion demands it. 

c. A cable message, a CABLEGRAM. 

1883 Bread. Winners 175 It riled me to have to pay for two 
cables, 1884 Pall Mall (és 6 Aug. 11/1, I was desired by my 
chief in New York to.. give them a long ‘cable’, 1886 
Daily News 4 June 6/4 The General .. had received cables 
of greeting from the ‘ comrades’ in Australasia and America. 

4. Arch. Goldsmith's work, etc. (also cabhle- 
moulding); A convex moulding or ornament made 
in the form of a rope. 

1859 Turner Dom, Archit, 111. i.g Norman ornaments... 
particularly the billet and the cable. Ard, u. vii. 339 The 
cornice is the cable-emoulding on a large scale. 1862 
Athenzum 30 Aug. 277 A figure of Science, on a coral hase, 
with acable border. 1877 W. Jones Fiuger-ring L.140 The 
outer edge. .is also decorated with a heavy cable-moulding. 

5. (See quot.) 

1877 Psacock N. WV. Lincoln. Gloss. (Ei. D. 8.) Cable, a 
long narrow strip of ground. 

6. Attrib. and Contb., as (senses 1, 2) cable-chain, 
-cotl, -maker, -roots; (sense 3) cable-advice, -des- 
patch, -man, -message, -tank; (sense 4) cable- 
border, moulding, pattern, etc. 

1882 Mod. Trade Circular,F urther*cahle advices irom the 
Colonies. 1886 Pal? Mall G. 27 Aug. 11/2 The *cable-chain 
makers. .factory men, who make the marine or cable chains. 
1667 Disuam Direct. Painter u.ix.24 See that thou. .spoil 
All their Sea-market, and their *Cable-coyl. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour Fj, A roper or *cable maker. 1865 Daily 

Tel. 19 Aug. 4/4 Mr. Canning showed the cable and the 
stab to the *cablemen. 1877 Daily News 3 Nov. 6/5 Vhe 
following “cable message has been received .. from New 
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York. 1611 Braun. & Ft. Phitaster v. iii, Pines, whose 
*cable roots Ileld out a thousand storms, 1865 Sat. Kev. 
12 Aug. 192 The first defect was occasioned—{by] the drop- 
ping of a fragment of wire into the *cable-tank, 

7, Special comb.: cable-bends, cable-buoy, 
cable-hanger (see quots.); cable-hatband, a 
twisted cord of gold, silver, or silk, worn round 
the hat (Ifalliw.); cable-laid a. (see quot.) ; 
enble-range, a given length of cable; a range 
of coils or rolls of cable; cable-rope =sense 1 ; 
nlso, cable-laid rope; cable-stock, the capstan ; 
cable-tier, the place in a hold, or between decks, 
where the cables are coiled away; cable-tools 
(see quot.). 

1867 Smytu Sailor's Word.bh., *Cable-bends, two small 
ropes for lashing the end of a hempen cable to its own part, 
in order to secure the clinch by which it is fastened to the 
anchor-ring. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) *Cable 
Boys, common casks employed to buoy up the cables. 
1732 Dr Foe Tour Gt. Brit. ) I. 149 Persons who 
dredge or fish for Oysters [on the Medway], not being free 
of the Fishery, are called *Cable-hangers. 1599 1. Jonson 
Ev. Man out Hun. Induct., Wearing a pyed feather 
The *cable hatband, or the three-piled ruff. 1602 Marston 
Ant. & Mell. ui, (N.) More cable, till he had as_much as 
my cable-hatband to fence him. 1733 Lond. Gaz, No. 6129/3 
Stolen from the Fifth Moorings, Eleven Fathoin of Eleven 
Inch *Cable laid Pendant. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
(1789) s.v. Ropes, Ropes are either cable-laid or hawser-laid 
the former are composed of nine strands, viz. three great 
strands, each of which is composed of three smaller strands. 
1883 W. C. Russett. Sea Queen IL. ii. 34 The inen were set 
to work to get the *cable-range along, ready for bringing up. 
1§23 Ske1ton Gart, Laurel 833 From the anker he kutteth 
the *gabyll rope. 1856 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 53 At the 
west ende of Powlles stepull was tayed a cabelle roppe. 
1711 Lond. Gaz. No. as About sixty Fathom of Cable 
Rope, about nine Inches Circumference. 1549 Compd. Scot. 
vi. 40 The maister. .bald the marynalis lay the cabil to the 
“cabilstok. 1833 Marrvat P. Sidle (1863) 62 Knocking 
the man down into the *cable tier. 1860 I]. Stuart Sea- 
man's Catech, 62 The hemp cables are coiled in the cahle 
tiers. 1881 Raymonp fining Gloss., *Cadle-tools, the ap- 
paratus used in caine deep holes, such as artesian wells, 
with a rope, instead of rods, to connect the drill with the 
machine on the surface. 

Cable (két-b’l), v. [f. the sb.] 

1. “rans. To furnish with a cable or cables; to 
fasten with or as with a cable, to tie uf. 

e1goo Duxpar Tua Marist Went, 354 Se how I cabeld 
jone cout with a kene brydill! 1530 Patser. 473/1, I 
cable, I store a shyppe of cables, 1 Fiori0, Gomenare 
..to cable an anker. 1605 1. Ryves Vicar's Plea (1620) 32 
They are .. fortefied and cahled vp with the graunts and 
pruledges of Gregory the 14. 1634 Suircey Aramfle 1.1, 

ere I am cabled up above their shot. ae —Imposture 
1, fi, T hope she’s not turned nun. .I do not like The women 
should be cabled up. 1800 Naval Chron. IV. 218 His 
Majesty’s ships are insufficiently cabled. 1863 Lo. Lytton 
Ring Amasis 11. u. Ww. xi. 273 The motive power of his 
being was cabled to Superstition. 

2. Arch, To furnish (a column) with vertical 
convex circular mouldings, which should properly 
occupy the lower part of the flutings, so as to 
represent a rope or staff placed in the flute (Gwilt). 

1766 Entick London IV. gx Cabled with small_ pillars 
bonnd round it, witha kind of arched work and subdivisions 
between, 1848 Rickman Arch7?. 13 These channels are 
sometimes pen filled by a lesser round moulding ; this is 
called cabling the flutes. 1875 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. 5. v. 
Cabling. In modern times an occasional abuse has been 
practised of cabling without fluting, as in the church della 
Sapienza at Rome. 

3. trans. and intr. To transmit (a message, news, 
etc.), or communicate, by submarine telegraph. 
(Const. as in 40 telegraph.) 

1871 ScHEtE DE VERE Americanisms ee 559 A late 
telegram by Atlantic Cable from the British Premier. .said : 
‘Cable how match-tax works’, 1880 7yes 28 Oct., The 
exciting news cabled from Ireland. 1881 Jonia Standard 24 
Mar., Ie fi.e. Secretary Blaine] has been cabling con- 
stantly with Lord Granville. 1882 77uses 14 Apr. & The 
Secretary of State. .cabled the substanceof them to Minister 
Lowell. © 1884 Aendal Merc. 1 Nov.s Mr. Henry Irving 
cabled me from Boston. .that, ete. 

Cable, obs. f. of CABALL, horse, 

Cabled (ké"b'ld), 447, @.  [f. CABLE sd. and v. 
+-ED.] a. Furnished or fastened witha cable or 
cables. b. Arch. c. Jer. (See quots.) 

1530 PAsGr. 473/1 My shyppe is as wel cabled as any in 
all the fleete. 1664 Evetys tr, Freart's Archit, 130 Some- 
times we find the Striges to be fill’d up with a swelling. .and 
these we may call Stav’d or Cabl’d Coluinns. | r7sr Cuan- 
ners Cyct., Cadled flutes, in architecture .. filled up with 
raised or swelling pieces in form of Cables. bid. Cadled, 
in Heraldry, is applied to a cross formed of the two ends of 
aship’s cable. 1787 Dver Féeece ny, In ne bla port [they] 
Cast out the cabled stone upor the strand. 

Cablegram (kéb’lgrem). [f. Cane sd.+ 
-GRAM, by superficial analogy with TELEGRAM ; 
(in which both elements are Greek). (The sub- 
stitution of CaLocraM has been vainly urged by 
various writers.)] A message sent by submarine 
telegraph cable. 

1868 Daily News 26 Sept., The new word cadlegranr is 
used bya New York contemporary to characterise a tele- 
graphic despatch, 1873 in 7isnes (D.) This libel appears in 
your journal as a cablegram, New York, 20th. 1879 Let. 
in Daily News 14 Oct. 6/2 If there is any necessity for a 
word todistinguish a telegram sent by’cable.. 1 would suggest 
that the word ‘Calograin’ be used in the place of ‘ Cable- 
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‘am’, 1880 Athenxum No. 2764. 503/2 A cablegram has 

en received. .from America, announcing the discovery of 
a ‘large comet’ by Mr. Lewis Swift. 1883 A/igh Commnriss. 
of Canada in Times 13 Aug., It may interest your associa. 
tion to be made acquainted with the following cablegram. 

Cablegraph (keb'lgref), v. [f. prec after 
telegraph.) 

1887 Standard 14 Oct. 2/6 [He] cablegraphed from Loon. 

Cabless (keblés), a. [f. Cap 54.4 + -LESs.] 

Unprovided with a cab or cabs. 

1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 365 The cabless condition of St. 
vey Street. 1857 Cham. Frul. V111.82 Il-paved, un- 
ighted, cabless regions. 

Cablet (kerblét). [f. Capie sé. +-er.] A sinall 
cable or cable-laid rope less than 10 inches in 
circumfercnce. 

1875-6 in 4th Report Commriss, Hist. AISS. (1874) 114/1 
An Act for the true making of great cables and cabletts. 
1613 I’oy. Guiana in Hart, Misc. (Math. III. 176 By the 
.-fury of the wind and sea, the cablet broke. 1794 Aieging 
& Seamanship 1, 54 Cablets, cable-laid ropes, under nine 
inches in circumference. 1800 Naval Chron. 111.65 Made 
fast to the principal cablet, or hawser. 1803 Nef. Com- 
miss. in Naval Chron, X. 48 Cablets—Inches, 94, 9, 8, 
7h..3. 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 52 When three 
cablets are laid up together, it is called ‘hawser-laid rope’. 

Cabling (‘kétblin), v2. sé! [f. Capir 2. + 
-nc.J] The filling up of tbe lower part of the 
flutes ofa column with cylindrical mouldings. 

1753 CHambers Cycl. Supp.s. vy There are also cablings in 
relievo without fluting, especially on certain pilasters, as in 
the church of Sapienza at Rome. 

Cabling, erroneous or dial. form of CavELIING. 

1885 Times (Weekly ed.) 4 Sept, 6/1 This process known as 
cabling..the only fair method of allotting the work. 

+Ca‘blish. Oés. [prob. a. Anglo-lr. *caélis = 
F. chablis, OF. chaablis, med.L. cadlictum, pl. 
cablicia, in the Forest Laws, in same sense; of 
doubtful derivation: sec Littré ; but app. related 
to OF. chaaéle, and thus with L. *cataéola, see 
Case, and cf. Littré chaél’s and Du Cange cabu- 
dus.) Strictly, trees blown down, or branches 
blown off by the wind, but explained by tbe legal 
antiquaries of the 16th c. as == brnshwood. 

1gs9q R. Cromeron Yurisdict, 196 Cablicia is per 
brishwood. T. claimed the drie woods & cahlish in his 
owne woods, 1664 SretmAn,Cod/icia,Cablish,.. Angl. Brush- 
wood. Rectiis..Windfalls. 1688 R. Horme Armoury ut 
75/2 Cablish is all sorts of Brushwood. 1852 Saitu Zug. 4 
Fr. Dict., Cablish. .dois chablis, broussailles. 

Cabman (kebmin). [f. Cap 50.8] A man 
whose occupation is to drive a public cab. 

1850 Mrs. Brownixc Poems I, 191 The cahman’s cry to 
get out of the way. 1860 Facat. Tour. 59 Half a dozen cab- 
men shouting in my ears. /4/d. 137 They know them as 
well as a London cabman does the streets. 

Cabob (kabpb). Also kabob. [Arab. OLS 
dabdb (also in Pers. and Urdu}, in same sense.] 

1. An oriental dish (see the quotations) ; also 
used in India for roast meat in general. (Now 
always in f/zr.) 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. ind. § P. 404 (Y.) Cabob is Rostmeat 
on Skewers, cut in little round pieces no bigger than a Six- 

ence, and Ginger and Garlick put between cach. 1743 R. 

ocockr Egypt in Pinkerton Vey. X1V. 211 Cabobs, or 
meat rosted in small pieces, that may be eat without dividing. 
1814 Forses Orient. Men, U1. 480(Y.), l often partook with 
my Arabs of a_dish common in Arabia called Kabob or 
Kab-ab. 1854 THackerav Newcomes II. 242 Eats cabobs 
with city nabobs. 2 . . 

2. *A leg of mutton stuffcd with white herrings 
and sweet herbs’ (Halliwell). 

1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cabob, a Loin of Mutton 
Roasted with an Onyon betwixt each joint ; a Turkish and 
Persian Dish. .now used in England. 

Hence Cabo‘b v. To cook in the manner de- 
scribed. (Webster cites Sir T. Herbert.) 

|| Caboceer (keebssies). [ad. Pg. catoctero, 
f. cabo, rabega head.] The headman (of a West 
African village or tribe). 

1836 Marrvat Jfidsk, Easy xvi, My father appointed me 
a Caboceer, 1864 R. Burton Dahome II. 38 The type ofa 
Dahoman Caboceer. 1866 Excet Nat. Music i. 4 The 
melodies produced by a Caboceer, or chief of Dahomey, 
upon his sanko, deserve our attention. 

+Caboche, sé. Ods. [see next and Casor.] 
A fish ; the Bull-head, or Miller's Thumb. 

crgzg Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 641 Ac caput, caboche. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 57 Caboche, currutia. 

+Caborche, v. ? 0s. Also 6 cabage. le 
F. cabocher (in same sense) implied in pple. adj. 
caboché CABOCHED, and used (as cabacher) by 
Palsgr., £. caboche = It. capocchia augm. and pejora- 
tive of capo head. The form cadage is identified 
with CaBBaGE v.1, which is ultimately the same 
word.) ¢rans. To cut off the head of (a deer) 
close behind the horns. 

ax4a5 Bh. Haunting MS. Bodl. 546 fol. 93 Per nedeth no 
more but to caboche his heed. 1530 Patser. 596, I kabage 
a deere, 7e cabaiche. | wyll cabage my dere. je cabacheray 
mia beste. 1$75 Turserv. Be. Venerie xiii. 134 It is cut off 
near to the head, And then the heade is cabaged [i.e.] cut 
close by the hornes through the braine pan, untill you come 
vnderneath the eyes, and ther it is cut off. 

Caboched, caboshed, cabossed (kabg'ft. 
kabp'st), Ap/. a. Her. Also eabazed, cabaged. 


CABOCHING. 


[f. prec.; or ad. F. caboché in same sense.] Borne 
(as the head of a stag, bull, or other beast) full- 
faced, and cut off close behind the ears so as to 
show no part of the neck ; trunkcd. 

1572 Bossewet. A rmtorie 1. 59 An hartes heade cabazed 
d'Or. 1610 Guttum /feraldry im. xiv. (1660) 162 These 
horned beasts.. have also their heads borne Trunked: 
Which of some Armorists is blazoned Cabossed. 1751 Cuan- 
pews Cyc/., Caboched, caboshed or cabossed. 19761 Brit. 
Mag. Il. 76 Three harts heads, caboshed, argent. 1797 
Churchw, Ace. St. Mary Hill, Lond, (Nicholls) 95 vote, 
A bull's head cabost. 1866 Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture 
36 A chevron between three bucks’ heads cabossed argent. 

Cabo'ching, cabosssing, v/. 56. Her. [f. 
as prec.+-1NG!.} (See quot.) 

1727 Brapiey Fam. Dict. 1. $.v. Cabosed, A Term in 
Heraldry, for the Head of any Beast, being just cut off be- 
hind the Ears, by a Section parallel to the Face, or by a 
perpendicular Section; whereas Couping is usually ex- 
pene ee Horizontal one, and is never so close to the 
fears as Cabosing. 

|Cabochon (kaboefon:). Also 6 Sc. cabos- 
choun, coboischoun, coboschoun. [Fr.: aug- 
mentalive of caboche; sce above.) A precious 
stone when merely polished, without being cut into 
facets or receiving nny regular figure but that 
which belongs to the stone itself, the rough parts 
only being removed. This fashion is chiefly ap- 
plied to the garnet (carbuncle), ruby, sapphire and 
amethyst. Chiefly aéérié., as in cabochon shafe, 
crystal, emerald, etc. 

1678 /nventories 265(Jam.) Tua tabled diamantis, and tua 
rubyis coboischoun, /éi¢. 266 Foure rubyis coboschoun. 
1872 Extacomue Sells of Ch, vii. 174 Under the foot of the 
cross is a large uncut crystal..at one side of this cabochon 
isa mitred figure. 1877 W. Jones Frneer-ring 1, 220 A pale 
cabochon sapphire. 1883 7tnes 14 July 7 The centre stone 
eis encircled by ruby, emerald, sapphire, and five other 
stones, cut cabochon shape. 

¢ Cabod, v. Obs. rare—'. trans. ?To edge or 
border. 

1783 Sones Costume (1849) 231 With fringes of knotting 
your Dickey cabod. 

Cabok, obs. f. of KeBBucK, Sc., cheese. 

Cabon, -et, early forms of Canin, -¥T. 

Caboose ,kabi‘s). Also eam-, can-, coboose. 
[identical with Du. sadurs, homburs, earlier Du. 
combiise, cabtise, MLG. kabhtise (whence mod.G. 
habuse), also \*. cambuse ‘app. introduced into the 
navy about the middle of the 18the.’ (Littré). 
The original lang. was perh. LG. ; but the history 
aud etymology are altogether obscurc.] 

1. ‘The cook-room or kitchen of merchantmen 
on deck ; a diminutive substitute for the galley of 
aman-of-war, It is generally furnished with cast- 
iron apparatus for cooking’ (Smyth Sazlor’s 
Word-bk.), 

cs Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Coboose, a sort of box 
or house to cover the chimney of some merchant-ships. It 
somewhat resembles a centry-box, nnd generally siands 
against the barricade on the fore part of the quarter-leck. 
1805 NV. Vork Chron. in Naval Chron. X11. 122 William 
Cameron drifted aboard on the canboose, 1805 DuNcAN 
Marin, Chron. WV. 70 A sea broke .. and swept away the 
caboose and all its utensils from the deck, 1833 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle (1862) 6 Fishing boats at anchor, all with 
their tIny cabooses. 1844 Aegul. §& Ord. Army 341 A sentry 
is constantly to be placed at the cooking-place or caboose. 
1879 Farrar St. and 11.375 The ca and utensils 
must long ngo have been washed overboard. 

b. A cooking-oven or fireplace erccted on land, 
1859 A utobiog. pa need 93 The man. .requested me to 
ut his pannikin on the caboose fire. 1882 /larfer’s Mag. 
‘el, 331 Outside are ‘cambooses' for preparing fish in the 

open air. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 550 The lawn is 
studded with cabooses. 

2. U.S. A van or car on a freight train used by 
workmen or the men in charge. 

1881 Chicago Times 18 June, The caboose of the construc- 
tion train, containing workmen and several boys. 1884 
Dakota por Jan., Four cars and a caboose running down 
the track. 

Cabos: sce Canor. . 

Cabosh, -ed, cabossed, var. fi. Canocne, -n. 

|| Cabot (kabo, keebat), [Earlicrand N.Fr, cabot, 
mod.l, chabot, f, Romanic cabo, capo head + -oT.] 

+1. A fish: the Bull-head or Miller's Thumb. 

1611 Cotcr., Poisson royal, the white Cabot, " 

2. A measure of dry goods in the Channel 
Islands ; cf. the Se. Cap, 

1835 H{. D. Inciis Channel fs, 124 In Jersey .. sixteen 
cabots per perch, has been known to be obtained. 1862 
Anstep Channel fsi. 1. App. A (ed. 2) 566 In Jersey, the 
measure of dry goods is the cabo, or half-bushel. .coniain- 
ing 43 lbs. 7 ozs. of distilled water. 

Cabotage (kabstidz), Nant. [a. F. cabotage 
(also Sp., in It. cabofaggio) in same sense; f. F. 
caboter to coast; whence F. has also cadbolezr, ca- 
bolier, cabotin, cabotinage, caboliner. Werivation 
uncertain, 

Originally a shipping term of the north of France: M, Paul 
Meyer rejects Littré's guess from Sp, cabo cape, headland, 
as if ‘to sail from cape to ive ‘, as untenable phonetically 
and historically, and thinks the verb must be from the name 
of akind of boat. The gloss ‘ cade, trabe, nave’ occurs in 
(MS. Bibl. Nat. 1646 If. 83 b) a 13th, copy of an older 
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gloss ; and Littré has cadet, chabot as north French 
equivalents of sabot, which is still applied to a small vessel 
running two or three knots an hour. (Brachet guesses that 
caboter may be from the surname Caéof; which may have 
had the same origin, but cf. prec.)] 

Coasting ; coast-pilotage; the coast carrying 
trade by sea, 

1831 Sin J. Sinctamm Corr. II. 186 The Cabotage, as they 
call it, or carrying trade. 1876 R. Burton Gorilla L.A. 6 
Small vessels belonging to foreigners, and employed in 
cabotage. 1885 Standard 2 Jan. (Article) The Cabotage in 
China. [From Shanghai correspondent.} 

+ Cabow. Os. Also cabbowe. 

1489 Will of Howl, Bristol (Somerset Ho.) All my 
Cabowe or Stuf in Marchaundise. 3 Will of Barre 
(Somerset Ho.) The Cabow that I haue in her[aship}. gor 
Bristol Wills (Wadley) 173, xx marke of my Cabbowe in 
money or dettes..the Residue of my Cabbowe. 

+ Ca-bre, wv. Obs. [a. F. cabrer, £. Sp. cabra 
goat: see CAPER.) in/r. To caper (as a horse), 

1600 Hotianp Livy vil. vil. 285 At the smart of which the 
horse reared and cabred with his forefeet. 

| Cabre (kabre),a. Her. [Fr.; {. cabrer: sec pree.] 
Said of a horse: Capering, rearing on the hind legs, 

||Ca‘brie, ca‘brit. Also cabreo. [cf. Sp. 
cabrilo kid, dim. of cabra goat.) The Proughom 
pee ape, Autilope Americana ( furcifera), 

Dn! » Scott and Pt. Vox Populi 22 A peece of leane Kid, 
or Cabrito.] 1807 Pie Sources Afississ. 1. 136 Killed one 
cabrie, two deer, two turkies. 1894 Fenny Cycl. UW 71/1 
The Prongbuck..called cabree by the Canadian voyageurs. 

+ Ca‘briole. Oés. [Inu sense 1, a. F. caériole 
(16th c.) a leap like that of a goat. Senses 2, 3, 
ae to be old crrors for CABRIOLET.) 

. A capriole, a caper (of a horse). 

1814 Scott H’az, I. viii. 103 The occasional cabrioles 
which his charger exhibited. . : 

2. A kind of small arm-chair (Littré). 

1785 Mackenzie Lounger No. 36 P8 Sofas and stuffed 
chairs in the drawing-room, which my Lady has made her 
change for cabrioles. 

3. = CABRIOLET. 

1797 Hoicrort Stolberg’s Trav. (ed. 2) HL. xi, 403 The 
coaches are .. less dangerous than the little one horse 
cabrioles. 1801 W. Feuton Carriages I. 180 ‘The Cabriole 
is a two wheeled Carriage with the body like a Chariot, 
mostly used in France. — 2 

Cabriolet (kabrijola:), (a. F. cabrioled, deriv. 
of cabriole, so called from its elastic bounding 
motion.] A light two-wheeled chaise drawn by one 
horse, having a large hood of wood or leather, and 
an ample apron to cover the lap and legs of the 
occupant. Contracted by 1830 to Can, and in later 
times applied to any vehicle known by that namc, 

(1789 Let. fr. Parts in Public Advertiser 3 Crushed to 
death by one of those machines called Cadriolets ; on ac- 
count of which infernal vehicles, the inhabitants .. can no 
longer venture on foot at any hour. 1816 dna. Keg. 339 
Lavalette was .. conducted by Sir R. Wilson beyond the 
barriers in an English cabriolet.] 1823 Gentd. Alag. 463/2 
April 23 Cabriolets were, in honour of his Majesty's birth- 
day, introduced to the public this morning. 1840 Baruam 
Ingol, Leg. 194 Mis lordship rang for his cabriolet (rinte 
day] a 1845 lloop Lost ffeir, Vm scared when I think 
of them Cabroleys. 1863 Miss Branpon 3. Alarchmont 
I. ii. gt Edward Arundel had driven over in a cabriolet. 

Cabul.le, -byl, obs. ff. of CABLE. 

Caburn (kebom). Aa@u/. [? connected with 
Caste.) (f/.) ‘Spun rope-yarn lines, for worm- 
ing a cable, seizing, winding tacks, and the like’ 
(Smyth Sathr’s Word-bh.). 

1626 Carr. Smitn Accid, Vag. Seamen 16 Cables serue .. 
for rope yarne, cabura, sinnit, an{d] okum. 1637 — Sea- 
man's Gram. v.25 Cabume is a sinall line made of spun 
yarne to make a bend of twoCables, or to sense the Tackels, 
or the like. 1678 in Priciirs; also in mod. Dicts. 

|| Cacafue'go. Also 7 cacafugo, -fogo, caco- 
fuego. [f. L. cacd-re, Sp. and Pg. cagar to dis- 
charge excrement + Sp. fuego (Pg. fogo) fire :—L. 
focus hearth.) A spitfre ; n braggart. 

(The name of the Spanish galleon taken by Drake in 1577.) 

16as Fietcnen Fair Maid ut.i, She will be ravisht before 
our faces by rascalls and cacafugos, wife, cacafugoes ! 
31661 Argyle’s Will in Harl. Misc. (1746) VIM. 27/2 

Presbytery will soon lose a prating, nonsensical Caca- 
fuego. 1696 Piuntiirs, Cacafuego, a Spanish word signifying 
Shitefire; nnd it is used for a brageing vapouring fellow, 
17a1-9o in Bawey. 1735 in New Cant. Dict. (1778 Asn, 
one wee: nn insect in Spain said to dart fire from its 
tail.] 

Cacagogue, crroncous form of CaccacocvE, 

Cacao (kako, kiki‘o). Also (6-7 cacoao), 
6-8 encon, 8 caco, oocao; and see Cocoa, [Sp. 
cacao, ad. Mexican ¢aca-satl ‘eaca-tree’.) 

1. The seed of a tropical American tree (7heo- 
broma Cacao, N. O. Bylineriacex), from which 
cocoa and chocolate are prepared. 

1555 Even Decadex WW’. ind, (Arb.) 342 In the steade [of 
money] the halfe shelles of almonds, whiche kynde of Bar- 
barous money they [the Mexicans] caule cacao or cacan- 
guate, 1594 Brunpevit Z-rerc. v. (ed. 7) 568 Fruit, which 
the Inhabitants cal in their tongue Cneaco, it is like toan 
Almond. .of it they make a certaine drinke which they love 
marvelous well. a1687 Petty /'o/, Arith. iv. (1691)83 The 
value of Sugar, Indico, Tobacco, Colton, and Caccao, 
brought from the Southward parts of America, 1703 Lond. 
Gas, No, 3842/3 A French Prize .. laden with Sugar, Caco 
nnd Indigo from Martinico. 1748 Anson Joy. 1. v. fed. 4) 
248 Her load consisted of timber, cocao, coco-nuts, tobacco, 
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hides, 1836 Maccutvray Mumboidit's Trav. viii. 108 
Cacao and sugar were also raised to a considerable extent. 
1849 W. Irvine Columbus I. 315. 

+2. The powder produced by grinding the sceds, 
often with other substances nixed ; also the drink 
prepared from the seeds or powder ; = Cocoa. 

1652 Wapswort Chocolate 2 Cacao.. is cold and dry. 
1662 H. Stupse Ind. Nectar ii. 8 They had brought to 
them jarrs of Cacao, 

3. The tree whose fruit yields this seed, more 
fully called Cacao-tree. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 11 They supply the most agree- 
able soils for the cacao. 1778 Rosertson Mist. Amer. 
TI, vu. 296 The value.. was estimated by the number 
of nuts of the cacao, which he might expect in exchange. 
1832 Veg, Subst, Food 32 The seeds ol the cacao were 
made use of as money in Mexico. 

4. alfrib., as in cacao-nut, -free, etc. ; also cacno- 
butter, a fatty matter obtained from the cacao-nut, 
used for making pomades, candles, etc. ; cacao- 
walk, a plantation of cacao-trees. 

16s2 Wapswortn Chocolate 13 When they are growne up 
to a good hight, then they plant the Cacao-trees. 1662 
Hicxesinciut Yainaica 30 Two of these little Cacoa Nuts 
(or Kernells) passe currant for one farthing. /éid, 24 Cacoa- 
aptly, sori ten or twelve Acres of Ground. 1662 
Il, Stuspe /nd, Nectar ii. 9 They made a certain cooling: 
drink of the Cacao nuts. 1778 Rosertson /fist. Aoter. II. 
vin. 412 The cacao-tree grows spontaneously in several parts 
of the torrid zone. 1885 Laoy Brassey The Trades 140 
The ground is then prepared for the reception of the cacao 
pods, which are planted in rows called ‘ cacao-walks '. 

Cacarootch, obs. form of Cockroacii. 

+Ca‘catory, a. Obs rare—'. [ad. mod, L. 
cacalorius, {. cacdre to evacuate the bowels; see 
-orY.] Attended with looseness of the bowcls. 

1684 tr. Bonel's Merc, Compit.vi. 183 Cacatory, Dejectory, 
or Loose-fevers..ought wholly to be imputed to Choler. 
1783 Cuambers Cycl, Supp., Cacatory fever, 

Caccagogue (karkageg). Med, [mod. f. Gr. 
«dkny excrement + -ayeryos leading, leading away, 
{. dy-ev to lead, drive. Chambers Cyc/. Supp. 
1753 has mod.L. cacagoga.) An oinlment maile 
of alum and honcy, and used to promote stool. 

Caccao, obs. f. of Cacao. 

Cacche(n, obs. f. Catcu v, 

Cace, obs. form of Case, 

+ Cace‘mphaton. 0¢s. rare. (Gr. xaxépya- 
roy ‘ill-sounding, equivocal’.] An _ill-sounding 
cx pression. 

(1989 Purrennam Eng, Poesie (Arb.) 260 This vice is called 
by the Greekes Cacemphaton, we call it the vnshamefast or 
figure of foule speech.] 1622 Peacttam Compl, Gent. (1661) 
174 It had beene an harsh and unpleasing Cacemphaton, as 
your own eare will tell you. rzaz-g0 in Baiey, 

Cachalot (kxfalpt, kx'falo). Also 8-9 -elot. 
[a. F. cachalol, in the Bayonne dial. of 17th c. 
cachalut, app. meaning, ‘ toothcd’, from a Romanic 
word for ‘tooth’ or ‘grinder’, in Gascon cachau, 
Carcassone caichal, Cat. caxal, Pr. dials. caissal, 
caysal. The first notice of the word in Eng. writers 
is quoted from the French of Anderson’s //isfoire 
Naturelle de [sland, ete. (Hamburg 1746), The 
word is now found in most Enropean laugs., as Ger. 
kachalol, Da. kaskelot, Sw. kaselol, Du. kasilot, etc. 

(In Aliscellanea Curiosa, 1670 (Frankfort, and Leipzig 
1681), observation cxxxvi. (p. 266) treats of this whale ‘qui 
in Bayonna, Byaris, et in insula S. Johannis de Luca, et in 
locis ubi capitur Cachalut, latine Orca dicitur’.) A differ- 
ent derivation is proposed by Zobler, Zettsch. f. Rom. P’Rilol, 
IV. 176, whereby he would connect it with Sp. cacknelo, 
which derives from L. cafndus.] : : 

A genus of whales, belonging to the family Ca/o- 
doniide, distinguished by the presence of tecth in 
the lower jaw. The Common Cachalot, or Sperm 
Whale, which yields spermaceti, grows to thc 
length of 7o feet, and has n head nearly one-hall 
of the length of the body; it occurs in nll seas, 
but its home is the Pacific Ocean. 

1747 Gentl. Mag. XV 11.174 The figure which Mr. Ander- 
son gives of the Cochietta .. has the air of a monster. 1 
Pennant Zool, HI. 46 This genus.. the French call Ca. 
chalot, a name we have adopted, 1832 Lyeta. Princ. Grol. 
If. 279 A herd of Cachalots, upwards of one hundred in 
jiliniher, were found siranded at Kairston, Orkney. 1833 
Sik C. Brit Hand (1834) 2968 The physeter or cacheloi 
whale... has a very large head and is remarkable for hav- 
ing teeth, 1847 Carpenter Zool, § 213. 

Cache (ku), sé. Also 6 casshe. 
cache, {. cacher to hide.] 

1. A hiding place, esp. of goods, treasurc, etc. 

1895 Duake Voy. 12 The inhabitants havinge intelligence 
of our cominge, had .. hid theyr treasure in casshes. 1860 
C. Innes Scoth in Mid, Ages x. 310 The little cache on 
the Orkney sea-shore, produced 16 pound weight of silver. 
1866 W. R. Kinc Sportsm. §& Nat. in Canada iii. 57 
Crouched in his cache of green boughs. , 

b. esf. A hole or mound made by American 
pionecrs and Arctic explorers to hide stores of 
provisions, ammunilion, etc. 

1837 W. Irvine Capt, Bonneville 1. 267 Captain Bonne. 
ville..prevailed upon them to proceed. .tothe caches. 18: 
Kane Arct. Expl, 1. xii. 138 The power of the bear in 
breaking up a provision cache is extraordinary. 1878 Mank- 
Ham Gt. Frosen Sea v. 62 Every cairn and cache was 
thoroughly examined. 
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2. The storc of provisions so hidden. 

183.. Back Frnl. Arctic Voy. (Bartlett), I took advantage 
of a detached heap of stones, to make a cache of a bag of 
pemmican. 1842 Fremont Keport xp. Rocky Mets. (1845) 
22 As this was to be a point in our homeward journey, I 
made a cache (a term used in all this country for what is 
hidden in the ground) of a barrel of pork. 1865 Lupsock 
Preh, Times xv. i? 484 The Esquimaux .. they all of 
them make ‘caches’ of meat under stone cairns. 

Cache (kaf), 2. [f Cacne sd: cf F. cacher.] 
trans, To put in a cache; to store (provisions) 
under ‘ground ; said also of animals. 

1856 Kane Arct. Exp6 1. xxiii, 288 He accordingly cached 
enough provision to last them back. 1865 Lp. Minto & 
W. Cueapte V. West Pass. v.75 We now proceeded .. to 
remove the cask from its hiding-place, and .. 10 cache it 
safely at some distance. 1877 Coves Fur Anim. ii. 51 When 
they [wolverenes] can eat no more, they continue to steal 
the baits and cAche them, . 

Cache, obs. form of Casi, Chinesc money. 

Cache(n, obs. form of CaTct v. 

Gachectic (kakcktik), a Also 7-8 -ick. 
[Ultimately ad. Gr. xaxexrix-ds in a bad habit of 
body. Cf. Cacnexy. Cachectigue occurs in F. 
in 16the.; mod.L. cachecticus is prob. still earlicr.] 
Of or pertaining to cachexy; affccted with or 
characterized by cachexy or a bad state of body. 

1634 T. JouNson tr. Pavey Chirurg. xx. vii. (1678) 461A 
melancholick cachectick disposition of the whole body. 1744 
BERKELEY Siris § 94 The good effect of this medicine on 
cachectic and scorbutic persons. 1861 O. W. Hoimes Elsie 
V. e10 The flat-chested and cachectic pattern which is the 
classical type of certain excellent young females. 

Cache‘ctical, ¢. [f. prec. + -aL!.] =prec. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. iv. 43 She was of a whitish bleake 
colour, and of a cachecticall disposition. 1733 ArBuTHNOT 
Air (J.) Young and florid blood, rather than vapid and ca- 
chectical. 175§ in Jounson; also in Craic and mod. Dicts. 

+Cachekow. Sc. Obs. [f. Carew v.+Cow.] 
A cow-catcher or cattle-pounder; hence gen. a 
bailiff. Cf. CaTcH-pot.. 

1st3 Dovctas 2xef's vin. Prol. 136 Sum wald be court 
man, sum clerk, and sum a cachekow, Sum knycht, sum 
capitane, sum Caiser, sum King. 

+Ca‘chere. Obs. vare—'. [a. ONF. cachére, 
cacheor (mod.F. chasseur), f. cacher to CHASE: cf. 
CatorER.} A hunter. 

61340 Gaw. & Gr. Kt. 1139 penne pise cacheres pat coupe, 
cowpled hor houndez. 

+Ca‘cherel. O0és. Also 4 kacherel. [f. prec. 
+-EL. Cf, scoundrel, wastrel. A catchpoll, beagle, 
‘bull-dog’. 

1325 Pol, Songs (1839) 151 Ajeyn this cachereles cometh 
thus y mot care. az Ayenb. 263 Pe dyeuel a-ye huam 
and his kachereles. .his hous mid greate strengpe wolde loky. 

+Cachespell, -pule. Sc. Ods. Also 6 cache- 
puyll, -pill, -spale, caichpule, kaichspell, 7 
catechpule. [app.corrupt form of MFlem. caeése- 
speel, f. caetse (=Fr. chasse, Eng. CHase), Du. 
haats place where the ball falls + spee/ play. The 
Flem. was evidently from a north. Fr. cache: cf. 
Picard cacher to chase.] 


1, The game of tennis; also aftrzé. 

1568 Woman's Truth in Se, Pasgutls (1868) Ane handles 
man I saw but dreid, In caichpule faste playene. 1622 
Rates (Jam,) Balles called Catchpule [1670 Tennis] balls the 
thousand viijZ 1818 G. CHALMERS a6 Q. Mary I, 255 
Cachepole, or Tennis was much enjoyed by the prince. 

2. A tennis-court. . 

1526 Sc. Ld. Treasurer's Ace, in Pitcairn Crimin. Trials 
I. 271 Item, for ballisin Crummise cache-puyll. 1538 Ader- 
deen Registers XVI. (Jam.) The bigging of the said Alex’ris 
cachespale wall. 1563 /é/d. XXV. (Jam.) The fluir of his 
cachepill laitly biggit. 1g97 Sc. Act Jas. VI (1814) 155 
(Jam.) Orcherdis, yardis, doucattis, kaichspell, cloistour .. 
cituat within the boundis. .of the priorie. .of Sanctandrois. 

|| Cachet (kafg). Also 6-7 catehet. [Fr.; f. 
cacher to conceal: in 18th c. treated as English.] 

1. A seal. Letter of cachet (F. lettre de cachet): 
a letter under the private seal of the French king, 
containing an order, often of exile or imprisonment. 

@ 1639 Sportiswoon // ist. Ch. Scot?. v. (1677) 193 She had 
appointed, in stead of his hand, a Cachet to (he used in the 
signing of Letters. 1754 Erswine Princ. Se. Law (1809) 177 
Qn the accession of James VI. to the crown of England, a 
catchet or seal was made, having the King’s name engraved 
on it, with which all signatures were to be afterwards 
Tati 1783 Scots Mag. XV. 62/2 He obtained a letter of 
cachet. 

2. fig. Stamp, distinguishing mark, ‘sign manual’. 

840 TuackEeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1885) All his works 
{pictures] have a grand cachet: he never did anything mean. 
1882 Preopy Eng. Yournalism xxii. 176 The journal in 
which the cachet of fashionable life is to be distinguished. 

3. attrib, Done under letter of cachet ; privy, secret. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 293 Abominators of all close, 
cachet, mufficd, proceedings. | 

+Cache‘xicate, cacexicate, v. 0bs.rare—". 
(f. next ; see-aTE.] ¢rass. To render cachectic. 

1650 Butwer Anthropomet. ii. (1653) 7x Cacexicate their 
petty Corpusculums, 

Cachexy (see below). Also 7 cacexy, -ie, 
eachexe, -ie, cakexy; and in mod.Lat. form 
cachexia, (3 cacexia). (ad. mod.L. cachexia or 
F. cachexie (16th c. in Paré), ad. Gr. xaxegia, f. 
xax-cs bad + -éf1a = €fis habit or state, f. dx-av to 

Vor. II. 
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have, have oneself, be in condition. Walker ac- 
cents (kz"keksi) which is according to Eng. analo- 
gies; bnt mod. Dicts. have mostly (kake'kst).] 

“A depraved condition of the body, in which 
nutrition is everywhere defective.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 

1541 R. Cortann Galyen's Terap. 2 D iij, The euyll haby- 
tude of the body (whiche the Grekes all Cachexic). 1555 
Even Decades W. Ind, (Arb.) 58 The dysease which the 
phisicians caule Cachexia. 1651 Witt tr. /’rimrose's Pop. 
Err, ww. xii. 262 Who can in a Cachexie draw all the vitious 
humours out of the body at once. 1775 Sir E. Barry O64. 
serv. Wines 417 Liable to. .cachexies..etc. 1843 BeTuuxe 
Se. Fire-side Stor. 65 Affected with fevers and cachexy. 

b. A depraved habit of mind or feeling. 

1652 L.. S. People’s Lib. xvi. 40 The Israelites desiring a 
King .. out of a Cacexie and evill frame of spirit. 1657 
Reeve God's Plea Ep, Ded. 5, 1 see..a cakexy of evill life 
amongst you. 1843 ‘3 E. Pacet Warden of Birkingholt 
161 He would think that a cachexy of chattering had be- 
come epidemic among the clergy of the nineteenth century. 
1868 Symonps in Forty. Rev. Dec. 1V. 602 Both pocts 
[Clough and De Musset] describe the maladie du siécte, 
the nondescript cachexy, in which aspiration mingles with 
disenchantment, satire and scepticism with a childlike de- 
sire for the tranquillity of reverence and belief. 

ec. Said of a body politic. 

1654 L’Estrance Chas. /, 187 Her high repletion brought 
her {the City] into a Cachexy. 1883 JWacn. Mag. Nov. 33 
Ireland .. lies fretful and wrathful under a grim social ca- 
chexy of distressful centuries. 

Cachinnate (kerkinéit), v. [f. L.cachinnd-re : 
sce -ATE.] utr. To laugh loudly or immoderately. 

1824 De Quixcey Wadladmor in London Mag. X. 354 Not 
a publisher but cachinnates from Leipsic to Moscow. 1837 
Fraser's Mag. XV1. 432 Groggan .. only cachinnated the 
more vehemently. 

Cachinnation (keking-fon). [ad. L. cachin- 
natién-em, n, of action f. cachinnare + see prec.) 
Loud or immoderate laughter. 

1623 CockerAM, Cachinnation, a great langhter. 16 
Person Varteties u. 60 These Cachinnations or laugh. 
ings.. which we heare, are rather Aerall spirits. 181g 
Scotr Guy M. iii, The hideous grimaces which attended 
this unusual cachinnation. 1868 Browsinc King 4 BA. 11. 
vu. 767_He moved to mirth and cachinnation all. 

Ca‘chinnator. [agent-noun f. L. vb, in prec.] 
A loud or immoderate laugher. 

18.. R. Cuampers Wheesht, They mark a cachinnator as 
a man to be avoided. 


Cachinnatory (kekinatari), 2. [f prec.: see 
-ory.] Of, pertaining to, or connected with loud 
or immoderate laughter. . 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV, 188 Shall our cachinnatory 
muscles remain rigid ? 1846 HawtHorNr JVosses u. ili, (1864) 
61 Which threatened instant death on the slightest cachin- 
natory indulgence. 

Cachique, obs. form of Cacique. 

Cacholong (kz'tfelpn). AZin. [‘ Kaschéschilon 
= “beautiful stone” of Kalmncks and Tartars’ 
(Dana).] A variety of the opal, opaquc, blitish- 
white, porcelain-white, pale yellowish or reddish. 

1991 Macie in PAIL. Trans. UXXXI, 369 That variety 
of calcedony which is known to mineralogists by the name 
of Cacholong. 1868-80 Dana Affz. 199 Cacholong .. often 
adheres to the tongue, and contains a little alumina, 

|| Cachou (kafz). Also 8 cashou. [Fr.] 

L.=Catecuu. 

1708 Morrevx, Rabelais v. viii, Store of Mirabolans, 
Cashou, Green Ginger preserv'd. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat, 
(1752) 787 Cardamome, Long Pepper, Cachou, etc. : 

. A sweetmeat, generally tn the form of a pill, 
made of cashew-nut, extract of liquorice, etc., 
used by tobacco-smokers to sweeten the breath. 

|| Cachrys (kerkris). Bot. (Gr. xéxpus catkin.] 

+1. ‘The catkin of nut-trees, willows, ctc.’ Ods. 

1708 in Kersey. 1731 in Baitey II. 

2. A genus of umbelliferous plants. 

|| Cachucha (kit{7-t(). Incorrectly cachuca. 
[Sp.]__ A lively Spanish dance. 

1840 Barnam /ugo/. Leg. 480 A Court where it’s thought 
ina lord ora duke a Disgrace to fall short in the Brawls 
(their Cachouca), 1842 THackeray Profess, in Comic T. & 
S& IL, 154 Ina ee time Miss Binse .. could dance 
the cachuca, 1842 Loner. Sf. Stud. 1. iii, I see thee dance 
cachuchas. 1867 Miss Brannon Aur, Floyd i. 8. 

|| Cacique (kas7-k). Forms: 6 (L. caccicus, 
caciguus,) eacike, cazike, 7 cassique, casique, 
(easica), 8 cachique, 8—- cazique, 6- cacique. 
[a. Sp. cactgue, cazigue, or F. cacigue, native Haytian 
word for ‘lord, chief’ (Oviedo Hist. de las Indtas).] 

Anative chief or ‘prince’ of the aborigines in 
the West Indies and adjacent parts of America, 

isss Even Decades W. Ind.1, u.(Arb.) 72 Makynge..a 
brotherly Ieague with the Caccicus (that is tosayea kynge). 
1577 Epex & Wiu.es Hist. Trav. 219 b, These Indians 

yue great honour and reverence to theyr Cacique. ase 
iY N. tr. Cong. W. dnd. 43 A cruel and cursed Cacike, that 
is to say a Lord, in whose power we fell. @1618 Rateici 
Afol, 46 The Mynes which the Cassique Carapana offered 
them. 1697 Dampirr Voy. (1698) I. v. 124 They had a Ca- 
sica too. aie he could neither write nor speak Spanish. 
1778 Ronertson “fist. Amer. I. i. 1, Here Columbus 
was visited by a prince or Cazique of the country. 1796 
Morse Amer, Geog. 1.757 The several nations are governed 
by their chiefs or cachiques. 1799 SHERIDAN Przarro 1.1, 
On yonder hill, among the palm-trees, we have surprised an 
old ‘cacique. 1843 Prescott Mexico u. i. (1864) 73 The | 
cacique who ruled over this province. 
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Hence Caci*queship, + Cacique'sse. 

1760 tr. Fan & Ulloa's Voy.v.v. (1772) 266 The caciquesses, 
or Indian women, who are married to the alcades.. and 
others. 1849 Fraser's Mfag, XL. 411 The attainment of the 
caciqueship of that pseudo El Dorado by Gregor M¢Gregor. 
_Cack ikek), v. Obs. or dial. [app.ad. L. caca-ve 
in same scnse, whence also MDn. cacken, Dut. 
hakken, early mod.Ger. hacker, Da. hakke; also 
Boh. £akatt, Pol. Aakad.] 

1. ¢vér. To void excrement. 

1436 Pol, Poems (1859) 11. 170 Wythoute Calise in ther 
buttere the cakked. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 58/1 Cakkyn, or 
fyystyn, caco. c1goo Dunpar /enjeit Krier 101 Ffor feir 
vncunnandly he cawkit. 1570 Livixs Afanip. 5 To cake, 
cacare. 611 Cotcr., Chter, to cacke. a1710 Porr Adley 
i, Some cack against the wall. 1731 in Baitey H, 

2. trans. To void as excrement. 

1485 Caxton Trevisa‘s (Tigden ww. x. (1527) 158 One that 
hadde cacked golde. 1549 Cranmer in Strype Life (1694) 
App. 105 Because the Devil could not get out at his mouth, 
the man blew him, or cacked him out behind. 

Cack, sé. Oés.or dal. [f. same source as pree.: 
used already in OF. in the comb. cac-Ai/s ‘latrina’.] 
_ €1600 Ton Vv, v. (1842) 89 Tice hath 2 face like one’s that 
is at cack, 

+Cackerel (kavkarél). ? Ods. Also 7 eac- 
karel, cackrcl. [a. obs. F. caguerel (also cagare/, 
cagaret) Coter., ad. Pr. cagare/, cagarello (also, 
according to Duhamel, gagare/, whence Cuvier’s 
specific name gagare/la): app. f. Pr. cagar:—l.. 
cacdre sce CAck v.’, with which the name is popn- 
larly associated, 

iVariously etymologized as ‘a fish which voids excrements 
when pursued * or ‘which when eaten relaxes the bowels’; 
M. Paul Meyer suggests that the name is merely one of 
contempt =‘ inéchant petit poisson *, * poisson chéiif’. The 
allied Wena is now in Pr. picare/, dim, of picaro ‘rogue, 
rascal *.)] 

1. Asinall fish of the Mediterrancan : the name is 
applied by the fisherinen of Marseilles and Toulon 
to Swaris gagarella Cnv.), and perhaps to other 
similar species of the same geuus of small sea- 
breams, Karly writers nsed the word to english 
Pliny’s wana “a kind of small sca-fish, eaten salted 
by the poor’, now the name of a genus closely 
akin to Swarvs. 

1583 J. Hicins tr. ustus’ Nomenclator, AMana..a cack- 
rell, so called, because it maketh the eaters laxative: sone 
take it fora herring or sprat. 1601 Hottanp Pény I. 249 
Cackarels change their colour: for these fishes being white 
all Winter, wax blacke when Summer comes. /éia. II. 
442 Salt Cackerels. 1632 SuERwoop Lug.-Fr. Dict, A 
cackerell (fish), cagare/, caguerel, cagaret, Juscte : bocque, 
mandole, uendole, mene, 1634 Sin T. Herpert Jrav, 187 
Fish, whose ordinary abode is in salt waters, nainely porpoise, 
—cackrel, skate, soles, etc. 1721-90 in Batter. 1755 Joux- 
son, Cackerel, a fish said to make those who eat it laxative. 

2. [as if f. Cack.] Dysentery (F. caguesangue). 

r6s9 HoweL Lex. Tetrag. /t. Prov.1g May the Cackrel 
take him [transl. It. cacasangue). 

Cackle (kek'l, sé. [f. the vb. stem: cf. Sw. 
hackel in same sense.] 

1. Acackler. (Or? adj. cackling.) 
ar22g Ancr. R. 66 Uolewed. .nout be kakele[#. 7. chakele, 
kakelinde] Eue. Mod, collog. or dial. What a cackle she is ! 

2. Cackling; as of a hen or goosc. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Sev. Vo Rdr., Dinn'd & grated 
with the Cackle. 1697 Davoren neis vi. (R.) The silver 
goose... by her cackle, sav'd the state. 1833 Trexxyson 
Goose iii, The goose let falla golden egg With cackle and 
with clatter, | 2 

3. fig. Stupid loquacity, silly chatter. 

1676 ‘A. Rivetus, Jun.’ A/r. Smirke 18 Bedawb'd with 
Addle Eggs ofthe Animadverters own Cackle. 1859 TrEN- 
nyson Znid 276 The rustic cackle of your bourg. 1862 
Tuornsury Turner I, 262 ‘The cackle about Claude. 

b. A short spasmodic laugh, a chuckle. 

1856 Lever Martins of Cro’ M. 410 ‘She hasn't got a nice 
day for pleasuring !’ said the Jew, with a vulgar cackle. 

Cackle (kx‘k’l), v1 Forms: 3 kakelen, ca- 
kelen, 4-5 cackle(n, 5 cakele, -yn, kakyl, 5-6 
eakle, 6 cakyll, eackyll, -el, cacle, 7 cakell, 6- 
cackle; S¢.6 kekkyl, kekell, 7 kekele : see also 
Keckie. [Early ME. cakelen: cortesp. to Du. £a- 
helen, LG. kékeln, Sw. hackla, Da. kagle ; cf. also 
Ger. gackeln, Du. gaggelen, and GaGGuE. The evi- 
dence does not make it certain to what extent the 
word has arisen separately in different langs. in imi- 
tation of the animal sounds, or has been adopted 
from one language into another. The word may 
have been WGer. or at least Saxon: but the Eng. 
may also have been from Scandinavian.] 

l. ¢ntr. To make a noise as a hen, especially after 
laying an egg; also to make a noise as a goose 
(which is more specifically to GAGGLE). 

a 1225 Aner. R. 66 Pe hen, hwon heo haued ileid, ne con 
buten kakelen. 1393 Gower Conf, II. 264 Somtime cac- 
leth asahen. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 58 Cakelyn of hennys, 
gracille. ¢1470 Hors, Shepe, § G, (1822)17 The ghoos 
may cakle. 1549 Compt. Scot. vi. 2 Quhilk gart the hennis 
kekkyl. 1952 Hutoet, Cakle y e ahenne, glocio. 1596 
Suaxs. Merch. V. v.i. 105 If she should sing by day 
When cuery Goose is cackling. 1660 W. Secxer Nonsuch 
Prof. 43 Some persons are like hens that after laying must 
be cackling. «@ 1680 Butter Kev. (1759) 1. 139 Like..a 
Wildgoose always cackling when he is upon the Wing. 
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31824 W, Invinc 7. Trav. 11. 253 A hen could not cackle 
but she was on the alert to secure the new-laid egg. 
b. Said of the chattering of other birds, es/. 

erows, jackdaws, magpies, and amet Obs. 

a@12ag Ancr. R.88 Ane rikelot pet cakeled hire al pet heo 
isihd, 3530 Lynvesay Test. Papyngo 94 Bark lyk ane Dog, 
and kekell lykeane Ka. xg53 T. Wirson Afhet, 117 b, Some 
cackels lyke a henne or a Jack dawe. 1613 MarKnam Fxg. 
Husbandman \, i. iii. (2635) 13. 1f Crowes flocke much to- 
gether, and cakell and talke. gcd Hosses Homer 275 
A cloud of starelings cackle when they fly. 


fl 

2. fig. Said of persons: a. To be full of noisy 
and inconsequent talk; to talk glibly, be loqna- 
cious, prate, chatter. b. Totalk loudly or fussily 
about a petty achievement, Jike a hen after laying 
anegg. ec. To ehuckle, ‘to laugh, to giggle’ (J.). 

1§30 Patscr. 473/1 Howe these women cacky'll nowe they 
have dyned. 1599 froughton’s Lett, ix. 34 Cease cackling 
of the vnlearnednes of thy betters. 1712 ArsuTHNoT JoAn 
Bull (1727) 70 Then Nic. grinned, cackled, and laughed. 
1847 Disraria Tancred 1, v. (1871) 78 The peers cackle as 
if they had laid an egg. 1860 Gen. P. Tompson Andi Alt. 
III. cxix. 59 It is also the business of a sensible govern- 
ment, not to cackle on its discoveries. 1862 TnackERAY 
Your Georges iii. 162 The equerries and women in waiting 
. .cackled over their tea. . 

3 /rans. To utter with or express by cackling. 

c122g Ancr, K. 66 Zif hit nereicakeled. 1857 Lavixcstone 
Trav. vi. 114 Any man who ..cackles furth a lorrent of 
vocables. 1880 Towers Undisc. Country i. 28 The ladies 
. NOW rose. ee ore cackled satisfaction. 

Ca‘ckle, v.2 Nau?. Also keckle. ‘To cover 
a cable spirally with 3-inch old rope to protect 
it from chafe in the hawse hole’ (Adm. Smyth). 

19748 Axson Voy. iu. ii. ed. 41427 ‘Vhey [cables] were be- 
sides cackled 1wenty fathom from the anchors. 

Cackler karkln. [f. Cackue v.! + -enl] 
One who cackles ; jg. a tell-tale, tattler, blabber, 
slang. A fowl. 

argoo Cov, Myst. 131 Kytt Cakelere and Colett Crane. 
1598 FLorio, Gracchione .. a chalter, a cackler. 1673 R. 
Heap Canting clcad. 12 A Prigger of the Cacklers, 1730-6 
Bauey, Cackler, a Prater, a ‘Tell-tale, a noisy Person; 
also a humerous word for capons or fowl. 1878 Browninc 
Pocts Crotsic g2 Vf they dared Count you a cackler. 

Cackling (karkliy , vé/. sb. [see -1nG1.] 

1, The crying of a hen on laying an egg; also 
that of a goose, or other fowl. 

©1374 Cuavcer Sarl. Foules 562 Tho began The goose lo 
speke, and in her cakelinge, She said. 1562 J. Hevwoop 
Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 110 ‘The cocke praide hir, hir cack. 
Iyng to seace. 19709 Satler No. 133 p1 The cackling of 
cranes, when they invade an army BU nigmies 1821 CLARE 
Vill, Minstr, 11.70 Constant cacklings of new-laying hens, 

2. Loud idle talk or chatter : sometimes with im- 
mediate reference to the cry of a hen on laying. 

1§30 Patscr. 202/2 Cackelyng, bablyug, cacguet. 1601 
Dest athew. Heauen 171 They spend the rest of the day 
..in.. cackling, aids and gossipping. 1860 Gex. P. 
Tuompson Audi Alt, 181. cxix. 61 This cackling about im- 
proved arms is not worthy of well-informed staiesinen. 1866 
Gro. Eniot #. //olt (1868) 161 And when it takes 10 cack- 
ling, will have nothing to announce but that addled delusion. 

Ca‘ckling, ffi. a. [see -1nc#.] That cackles. 

@ 1225 [see Cackce sé. 1]. 1867 Harman Caveat 86 She 
hath a Cacling chete fi.e.ahen], 1622 Fretcuer Jeggar’s 
&. v.i, Or surprising a boor’s ken for grunting-cheais ? Or 
cackling-cheats? 1674 Fratman Belly God 29 Pluck off{f] 
thecackling head. 1794 Mrs. Piozzi Synon. 11. 174 Crar- 
‘atano means a prating, cackling creature, and answers 10 
our term Quack, 1841 Catuin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) 11, 
liv. 182 Some hundreds of cackling women and girls bathing. 

Caco- representing Gr. xaxo- combining form 
of xaxés bad, evil, forming many compounds in 
Greek, some of which, like cacochymy, cacodemon, 
cacoethes, cacophony, have reached English through 
Latin (and French); others have been ndapted 
directly from Greck in modern times (as cacology, 
cacotrophy); others have been formed on Greek 
analogies from their elements. Compounds of 
Greek and Latin, as cacodorous =malodorous, and 
the medical cacosomnia (sleeping badly) are ex- 
ceptional. Occasionally caco- is used in looser or 
casual combination with words of Greek deriva- 
tion, which may have been modelled on caco- 
demon, as in caco-magician, cacotype, Vt is very 
freely nsed in medical terminology to form names of 
bad states of bodily organs, but most of these are 
not English in form, e.g, cacogula'etia (a condition 
in which the milk is bad), cacog/osséa (putrid state 
of the tonguc), cacomorphia (malformation or de- 
formity), caconychia (morbid state of the nails), 
cacopharyngia (a putrid condition of the oe” 
cacophthaimia (malignant inflammation of the 
eyes), cacoplasia (formation of diseased structures 
from a depraved condition of the system), caco- 
pneumonia, cacorrhachitts (disease of the vertebral 
column), cacothymia (disordered state of mind), 
cacotrichia (disease of the hair), ete. 

Cacoa, obs. form of Cacao, Cocoa. 

Cacochylous (keko,ksi-les), 2. Path, [mod. 
{, Gr. eax sxbA-os with bad juice or flavour +-ous.] 
Characterized by bad chyle; of difficult diges- 
tion, as ‘ cacochylous aliments’. Sy./. Soc. Lex. 

3859 in Mayne E-rf. Lee. 
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So Cacochy’lia, depraved chylification. 

1706 Pintiips, Cacockylia, a bad chylification, when the 
chyle is nol duly made. 1921-90 in Baitey. 1839 G. Ray- 
mond in New Monthly Mag. LV1. 306 Persons. .using every 
diligence for a most unprofitable cacochylia. 

+ Ca‘cochyme, 2. Obs. Path. [a. F. caco- 
chyme (16th e. in Paré), ad. Gr. xaxéytpos with 
unhealthy humours, f. xaxo- bad + xdpuds juice, hu- 
mour.] Full of evil humours. 

1614 W. Barcray Nepenthes in Arb, aA Fas. 1 Coun. 
terbl. 116 The body very cacochyme, or full of euil humours. 

Cacochymic (kekoki-mik), a. and sb. arch. 
Also 6 cacochymyke, -chimick, -ike, 7 -chy- 
mick(e. [f. Cacoctiyae (or its source) +-I¢.] 

A. adj, Having unhealthy or depraved hu- 
monrs ; ill-htumoured (in body). 

1541 R. Coptann Guydon's ba Chirurg., In cacochy- 
myke bodyes and replete. 2g Harr Anat. Ur.1. iit. Fy 
His bodie [was] plethoricke and cacochymicke. 1665 R. 
Kepuae Wedela Pestit. 71 Uf Cacochimick .. he must be 
well purged. 1863 T. THompgon Ann. /nfluenza 4 A pale 
caccochimic and depraved countenance. 

B. sé. An ‘ill-humoured’ person. 

1569 J. Sasrorp Agrippa’s Van. Artes 158 Made now of 
Alcumistes, Cacochimickes, of Phisitions, pewterers, 

Cacochy'mical, a. arch. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
Nlaving the humours of the body depraved ; ‘ ill- 
humoured’ in body, and joeularly, in disposition’. 

1606 HoLLaxp Sxefon. Annot. 18 In cacochymicall bodies, 
such as his was, 1656 Ripciey Pract. Physic 193 To cure 
acacochymical person, 1707 FLover Pulse. Watch 97 The 
old Writers call'd these the different Species of cacochi- 
mical Choler. 1836 fraser’s Mag. X11. 227 By what 
means did you .. arrive at a cacochymical old age? 1837 
Bropors Let. Mar., Critical and cacochymical remarks on 
European literature. | 

+ Cacochy'mions, a. (és. 

(see below? + -ovs.]=Cacocuysne. 

1676 Suapwewt | 7rtuoso nu. Wks. 1720 1. 347 They were 
cacochymious, and had deprav'd viscera, 1702 E, BAYNARD 
Cold Baths u. (1709) 337 Cacocymious Juices. 

+ Cacochy'mist. O¢s. [f. as prec. + -187.] 
A person of depraved ‘humours’, 

1684 tr. Aerippa’s Van, Arts xc. 313 In stead of Alchym- 
ists, Cacochymisis; in stead of being Doctors, Beggers. 

Cacochymy ka-kokaimi. arch. Also 6-8 
-chymie, nnd in Latin form 6- cacochymia, (7 
eacochym). [a. F. cacochymie (16th c. in Paré), 
and mod.L. cacoch¥mia, a. Gr. xaxoxdpia (Galen) 
badness of the hnmours, f. xaxéybyos : see above.] 

In the medical system of the Humorists: Un- 
healthy state of the ‘humours’ or fluids of the 
body; ‘ill-humonred’ state (of the body). 

1541 R. Cortann Galyen's Terap. 2 Aij b, Yf eroysion 
habounde inwardely it is caused of cacochimie. 1665 G. Har- 
veY Advice agst. Plague 21 Cacochymies or fowl ies of 
the Vulgar. .do require strong Purges. 1651 Dices New Disf. 
p 184 The Anarchy of a cacochymia keeps nol court in the 
veins. 1684 tr. Bonel’s Merc. Compit. . 20 The Melancho- 
lick Cacochymie. did. xvi. 550 A great corruption of the 
Blood and page 1744 Mitcnece in /'Ath Trans. 
XLII. 144 A pee iar kind of Cachexy, accompanied with 
an atrabilious Cacochymy. 1839 New Monthly Mag, LVI. 
386 Arenol their countenances disfigured hy the cacochymy 
of their humours, 1852 Ilamitton Discuss. 248 

+ Cacode-mical, a. Obs. rare—". A hnmorous 
mixture of cacodemon and academical. 

1610 Rowtanns Afart, Mark-all 6 Vp starts an old Caco- 
demicall Academicke with his frize bonnet. 

Cacodemon, -demon (ka:kedi‘mon). [a. Gr. 
xaxobdaivov evil genins; also adj. possessed by an 
evil genius, ill-starred ; whence sense 2,] 

1. An evil spirit. 

(1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Rou. xix. (1495) 45 Plato in 
Cuncocallith the deuyll Cachodemon, that is 10 vnderslonde 
knowynge euyll.] 1594 Nasur Terrors of Nt. Wks, 1883-4 
II]. 267 Anie terror, the least illusion in the earth, is a 
Cacod:emon vntp him. 1g9q Suaxs. Asch, 7//,1. iil, 144 
Leaue this World, Thou Cacodemon! 1664 Butter // sed. 
tt 11. 644 Nor was the Dog a Cacodaman, Iii a true Dog. 
i Younc Love Fame u. (3757) 95 Poor negroes, thus, to 
show their burning spile To cacodemons, say, they're 
dev'lish white. 1870 Lowett Among my Bks. Ser... (1873) 
93 Tp make the pagan divinities hateful, they were stigma- 
tized as cacodmmons. : 

+b. Afed. A name fornightmare. Syd, Soc. Lex. 
811 in Hoorer Med, Dict. 
ce. fransf. Applied to persons, etc. 

rir Mus. Centuiver Mfarfiot iv, Wks. (1760) 168 The old 
Cacademon is gone into that house. 1821 Scorr A’eni?z, 
pi 109 My miller’s thumb—my prince of cacodemons— 
my little mouse. 1854 Bapuam f/uliext, 420 Unlaught by 
their parents to know better, these little cacodemons, etc. 

2. Astrol. The Twelfth Flouse (or Scheme) in 
a figure of the Heavens, so called from its baleful 
signification. 

ar6ag Frercurr Rollo iv, ti. 442 The twelfth the Caco- 
demon, 1721-90 in BaiLey. 

Cacodemoniac. rare. [f. prec.: cf. DEMo- 
nrac.) One possessed with an evil spirit. 

1657 Fomunson Acnonu’s Disp, 20 Unless somecacodemo- 
niack, that refers them to his Philosophy. 

+ Cacodemo'nial, 2. Os. rare—"'. [f. as prec. 
+-AL.]) Ofor Penge to an evil spirit. 

1522 SKELTON IVhy nat to Courte Boz To his college con- 
uentuall, As well calodemonyall As to cacodemonyall, 


Cacodemo'nic, 2. [ad. Gr. xaxodaiporinis 


[f. cacochymia 


CACOGENESIS. 


‘bringing misfortune’, in a sense taken from Caco- 
DEMON.] Of the natnre of a cacodemon. 

1886 Pall Mall G, 20 Aug. 4/2 One of these. .declines to 
have further dealings with cacodzmonic powers. 

Cacode'monize, 2. rare—'. [see -12E.] trans. 
To make into a demon. q 

1834-43 Soutney Doctor (1849) 672 ‘ Beards’, The simple 
appendage of a tail will cacodemonise the Eudemon. ‘ 

Cacodorons (kxkéadéras), a. rare. [A hybrid 
formation from Gr, xaxo- bad+Onorovs.] Hl- 
smelling, malodorous. 

1863 /’ress 5 Sept., The August sun begins to make the 
Thames cacodorous. 1871 M. Cotuins Afrg. & Aferch. I. 
60 He..made his way through a cacodorous crowd. 

+ Ca‘codox, a. Oés. [a. Gr. xaxddofos of the 
wrong opinion; cf. or¢hodox.] Holding wrong or 
evil opinions or doctrines. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit, 111. 28 That Cacodox Alastor 
has..abandon’d the true Principles of Reason and Religion. 

Cacodoxy (kakedgksi). rare. [a. Gr. xaxo- 
Sofia wrong opinion, f. xaxd3ofos (see prec.)] 
Wrong opinion or doctrine, heterodoxy. 

@ 1864 R. Turnavi. (Webster) Less anxious .. lo favor or 
deny orthodoxy, heterodox y or what Luther calls cacodoxy, 
than to establish the simple truth, 

Hence Cacodo’xian, Cacodo’xical a. 

re eae Rabelais ui. xxxviii. 318 Cacodoxical fool. 
1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit, 11. 431 These two Cacodoxian 
Alastors can Cant and Recant nothing but such — 
Nugaments, 188e Wesstea Supp, Cacodoxical. 

Cacodyl] (karkedil). Chem. Also kakodyl(e. 
[f. Gr. xaxd3-ns stinking, xaxwdia stink (f. xaxd-s 

+ 08-, root of é¢ew to emit smell) +-¥L, matter.] 

An organic contpound of arsenic and methyl, 
As(CH,), = Kd, also called Arsendimethyl, a 
colourless liquid, of most disgusting garlic odour 
and with extremcly poisonous vapour, which takes 
fire on exposure to the air, 

1850 C. Daupeny Atomic Theory vii. 219 The body.. 
which Bunsen regards as the radical, and which from its 
offensive odour ae denominates kakodyle. 1867 Corns. 
Afag. Mar. 383 The well-known garlic-like odour character- 
istic of cacodyl. 1869 Roscor £/em. Chent. 341 Cacodyl 
is a colourless liquid, boiling a1 170°, 1872 Warts Dict. 
Chem. 1, 405 Cacodyl takes fire in the air, at ordinary 
temperatures, even more readily than crude alkarsin. 

Cacodylic (kmkodilik), a. Cheot. [f. prec. + 
-1¢.]) Of cacodyl, as in Cacodylie acid, Kd O, H, 
a erystalline solid. 

3850 C. Dauseny Atomic Theory vii. 219 Kd+ 0, forms 
kakodylic acid, or algargen. 1869 Roscoz Elem. Chem. 
341 One of the most important compounds is cacodylic acid ; 
it is soluble in water, and is not poisonous. 

Caceconomy (kwxkikg nomi). rare. [f. Gr. 
xax-orxordu-osa bad steward: see Economy.] Bad 
economy, bad management. 

1819 Syp. Smity in Lain, Ret. XXXII. 28 A mighty em- 
pire in spite of the cacocconomy of their government. 

Cacoépy (kiké«épi). rare. [a. Gr. xaxotnaa 
faulty language.] Bad or erroneous pronunciation; 
opposed to orthoepy. Hence Caco€pi:stic a. 

1880 Grant Wite Every-Day Eng, 40 Phonology finds 
in orthoépy only the materials upon which it works, which 
indeed it finds no less in cacotpy. 1867 A. J. Evus £. £. 
Pronunc. \. iii. 224 Abnormal, cacoepistic, rare, vulgar and 
dialectic forins. 4 

+Ca‘coethe, -eth, ¢. Obs. rare. [a. F, caco- 
ethe, ad. Gr. xaxonOns: sec next. But in the ex- 
amples, the word may represent L. cacoéthé pl. of 
thesb.] Ofan ill habit; malignant (as a disease). 

1541 R. Cortann Galyen's Terap. 2C iv, It had ben 
better to haue called then: {ulcers] Cacoethe, that is to say 
wycked, and nat inueterale, 1661 Lovete //fst, Anint, & 
Alin. 119 It helpes hardnesses, that are called cocoéth, 

||Cacoethes (kivko,7-pés, -7*}7z), [L.,a.Gr.xand- 
nes ill habit, propensity, ‘itch’, subst. use of ueuter 
of xaxonOns ill-disposed, f. xaxo- bad + (780s) 7Oe- 
disposition, character. (The Gr. (and L.) plural 
was cacocthé.)| a. An evilhabit, b. Anobstinate 
or malignant disease. c. An ‘itch’ for doing 
something, as in the tnsanabile scribendt cacoéthes 
(incurable passion for writing) of Juvenal. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AY, 1. 6527/2 Such is the malady and 
cacoethes of your pen, that it bee reth to bark, before it 
hath learned well to write. r60z Hottanp /‘finy Il. 142 
Gangrenes and those morimall vicers called Cacoethe. 1603 
Il. Crosse bertues Commew, (1878) 139 This cacoethes, or 
ill custome. .incroacheth so vpoo the good maners of men. 
1713 Appison Sfect, No. 532 Pr ara lerms {this dis- 
temper] a Cacoethes, which is a hard word for a disease 
called in plain English, ‘The itch of writing’, This Caco- 
ethesis as epidemical as the small pox. 1726 Monro Axat, 
(1741) 128 Tinie the Patient labours under a geocral Ca- 
cocthes. 1836 Fraser's Mag. X1V. 578 One half of it was 
cacoéthes of building, the other half cacoéthes of painting, 

+Cacoethic (kakoe pik),a. Afed. Obs. [f. prec. : 
after Eruie.] Obstinate or malignant. 

3684 tr. Bonet's Mere. Compit. vin. 277 The Wound .. 
becomes cacoethick. /did. x. 347 Foul, cacoethick Ulcers. 

Cacogastric (kwkogestrik), a. nonce-wd. [f. 
Caco-+ Gastric f, Gr. yaorpp belly.) Tlaving a 
deranged stomach. . 

1833 Cartvie Diderot, Misc. (1857) 111. 222 (D). Indiges- 
tion succeeds indigestion..The woes that chequer this im- 
perfect cacogastric state of existence. 

[mod.L. f. 


|| Cacogenesis (kscko,dzenisis). 


CACOGRAPHY. 


Caco- + Gr, yéveors origin, birth.] Morbid or 
depraved formation; a monstrosity, a morbid pa- 
thological product. 

1880 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 3 

Cacography (ktkggrafi). [perh. a. F. caco- 

é ; 
graphie (16th c.), or ad. med.Gr, xaxo-ypagia = bad 
writing. The analogous dpoypadia orthography, 
xad\typagia calligraphy, and some of their deriva- 
tives, were used in classical Greck.] 

1, Bad writing; bad handwriting. 
to calligraphy). : 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cacography, ill writing, or a writ- 
ing of evil Ihings. 1760 Swinton in PAIL Trans. LI. 858 
The cacography of the Etruscans, as their rude and un- 
couth manner of writing is termed. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. 
II. 297 ‘The crabbed cacography of the original manuscript. 
1864 Daity Ted. 28 June, ‘The compositors made very light 
. of cacography. f . 

2. Incorrect spelling ; a bad system of spelling, 
such as that of current English. (Commonly op- 
posed to orthography.) 

1580 Baret Adv. Lel. E. We may still wonder and find 
fault with our Orthographie (or rather Cacographie in deed), 
1658 Com. /list. Francton 1. iii. 63 Mis clerk used a certain 
kinde of Cacographie, that admitted a multitude of super- 
fluous letters. 1633 C. ButLer Exug. Gram. in A, J. lellis 
£. E. Pronunc. 155 The cause of this cacozraphy which 
causeth such difficulty is a causeless affectation of the 
French dialect. 1806 SoutHev Aun. Review IV. 8 The 
orthography or rather kakography of many of the names is 
French. 1820 Blackzw. Afag. VIII. 318 A celebraled critic 
who sometimes condescends to ainend my cacography. 

Hence Cacographer, a bad writer or speller ; 
Cacogra‘phic, -al a., of or pertaining to bad 
writing or incorrect spelling. ~ 

1838 A thenzum No. 3099 (1887) 383 A stupid series of 
cacographical errors. 1864 Even. Standard 29 Sept., The 
most remarkably ungrammatical and cacographical produc- 
lion, 1880 J. A. H. Murray Addr. Philol. Soc. 35 Before 
Norman cacographers spelt them with oe. 


Cacokenny, perverted fonn of Cacocuysy. 

ll Cacolet (kakolg, -let). (dial. F., applied inthe 
Pyrenees to a contrivance fixed on the back of a 
mule or horse for carrying travellers over the 
mountains, a mule chair.] A military litter for 
the sick or wounded carried by mules; either in 
the form of arm-chairs suspended one on each 
side of a mule, or of a bed laid along the beast’s 
back. First employed by the French in the 
Crimean War, 1854-5. 

1878 A.Grirritus Zug. Army iv. 108 One hundred pack 
animals, seventy-six of which carry double litters, or ‘ caco- 
lets’, for patients, 1884 Gen. Granam in Times 4 Apr. 11 
Ambulances and mule cacolets were sent for. 1885 Odserver 


8 Feb. 544 The wounded who have been successfully re- 
moved from Gubat in cacolets. i 

t+ Ca‘colike, -leek. Obs. A perversion of 
CATHOLIC, associating it with «axds bad, and uscd 
as a term of reproach. 

1582 Khem, N. 7. Acis xi. Annot, 324 Some Heretikes of 
this time call them Cartholikes and cacolikes, 1600 O. E. 
Refi. Libel. ii. 54 A Cacolike, or true member of the popes 
church. 1626 L. Owen Spee. Fesuit, (1629) 20 Vhat lesuites 
should compell men by force, to be Romish Cacoleekes. 

Cacology (kx&kglddzi). [mod. ad. Gr. «axo- 
Aoyia evi epstling, vituperation, f. saKxoAdyos 
speaking evil, slanderous; = I. cacologie. The 
mod. use takes éad grammatically, not ethically.] 

+1. Evil report. Oés. 

1623 Cockeram, Cacologic, ill report. 1656-8: Brount 
Glossogr., Cacology, evill speech or report, delraction. " 

@. Bad speaking, bad choice of words ; vicious 
pronunciation. 

1775 in Asu. 1826 Praep Poems (186s) 1. 263 Bishop 
Bembo mended her cacology. 1837 Fraser’s Mag. XV 
571 Cacology amused the frequenters of the Haymarket 
Theatre. 1856 J. W. Croxer in Croker ‘ep (1884) 1.1. 6 


One Knowles, who .. professed 1o remedy cacology and 
teach elocution. 


Caco-magician. [f. Caco-+ Macician.] An 
evil magician or sorcerer; one versed in the black 
art. 

3656 More Antid. Ath. w1ix. (1712) gies he is a Ma- 
ee not a Caco-Magician, and that he has nothing to 

lo with the Devil. 1842 D’Isragti Aster. Lit. (1867) 647 
The great adversary of Fludd. denounced the Rosacrucian 
lo Europe as a caco-magician, 


Cacoon (kaki'n). [?A native African name.] 
The large flat polished bean of a climbing tropical 
shrub, £xtada scandens (N.O. Leguminose), which 
has jointed pods six or eight feet long, containing 
in each joint one of these beans, about 2 inches 
across and half an inch thick. They are made 
into snuff-boxes, scent-bottles, spoons, etc. and 


(Opposed 


are sometimes sold ‘in the streets of London as 


West Indian Filberts. 

1854 P. Simmonps Comm. Product, Ais Kingd., The 
horse-eyes and Cacoons of Jamaica .. yield a considerable 

uantity of oil or fat. 1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades 265 

he pods. .contain from ten to fifteen hard, brown, shining, 
flattened seeds, called cacoons. 

+ Cacopathy. Oés. rare. [mod. ad. Gr. xaxo- 
naGea distress, misery, f. xaxonad:3s suffering ill.) 
An old term for a severe affliction or malady. 

[1708-ar Kersey, Cacofathia.) 1721-90 Baitey, Caco- 


1 


pathy, a suffering of evil, or lying under a painful diseasc. 
1860 in Mayne £.cp, Lex. 

+ Caco-phagy. Oés. [f. Gr. xaxo- evil + -paya 
eating.) ‘A devouring’, Bailey 1730 (? for cato- 
phagy). 

Cacophonic (kekofpnik), a. [f. as Caco- 
PHONOUS + -1¢: after cphontc.]  Ill-sounding. 

1847 in Craic. 1862 Teniple Bar Mag. 1V. 187 Who re 
joiced in the vulgarly cacophonic namie of ‘ Hyrum’. 

Cacophornical, @.=prec. (In Craig 1847.) 

Cacopho'nically, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥4.J = 
CacoPnonousty, 

1864 Dx. Mancet. Court § Soc. 11. 387 ‘Hamlet’, or 
‘Ambleto’, as it is cacophonically rendered in Italian. 

Caco'phonize, v. rare. [f. Gr. caxdpor-os 
(sce next +-1%E.]  ¢vans. To make cacophonous. 

1872 M. Couns 7, Clarice 1. ¥. 76 How should any one 
desire to mutilate and cacophonize so musical a name as 
Clarice ? 

Cacophonous (kitkg fons), 2. [f. Gr. xaxd- 
gavos ill-sounding + -ovs.] Ill-sounding, having 
a harsh or unpleasant sound. 

1797 Alonth. Rev. XXIII. 579 Vhe cacophonous repeti- 
tion of rumpf displeases. 1807 Sovrury #sfriclla’s Let?. 
(1814) I. 280'The names, like the language..are. .sufficiently 
cacophonous to a southern ear. 1854 Bapuan f/adiex?. 
318 The name of this illustrious hnt cacophonous benefactor 
of his kind was Wilhelm Deukelzoon. 1867 MaAcrarrin 
Harmony ii. 58 ‘Vhus divesting it of its cacophonons effect. 

Caco'phonously, adv. [f prec. + -Ly2.] 
With bad, harsh, or unpleasant sound. 

1864 Press21 May 481 Agricultural fiddlers and trumpeters 
playing cacophonously. 1880 Gentil. Jag. Dec. 726 he 
Opposition. .cackled cacophonously. a Ae 

Cacophony (k&kpfoni). [a. I. cacophoniv, in 
16th c. cacofonte, ad. (through inod.L.. Gr. «axo- 
govia, f, xaxédpavos; see above. Vormerly used in 
latinized form cacophonia.] 

1, The quality of having an ill sound ; the usc of 
harsh-sounding words or phrases. (The opposite 
of exphony.) 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Cacophony, an ill, harsh, or un- 
pleasing sound, (in words! a vitious utterance or pronuncia 
tion, 2733 Swirt Lef. Ixvi. Who. 1761 VIITL. 154 Alter 
rhymes, and grammar, and triplets, and cacophonies of all 
kinds, @ 1745 — Wks, (1841: 11.419 ‘To allow for the nsual 
accidents of corruption, or the avoiding a cacophonia. 1753 
Chesterf. Lett, eclxvii, Avoid cacophony, and make your 
periods as harmonious as you can. 1847 8 De Quincey 
Protestantiso Wks. VILL 140 My labours in the evasion 
of cacophony. : Bie 

2. Music. A discordant combination of sounds, 
dissonance. Also fg. Moral discord. 

@1789 Burney //ist. J/us. (ed, 2) 1. viii. 133 What acaco- 
phony would a complete chord occasion! 1831 Macavtay 
Let. in Trevelyan Life & Lett. (1876: I. iv, 223 ‘The op- 
pressive privileges which had depressed industry would be 
a horrible cacophony. 1880 Mapame A. Gopparp in Gir?'s 
Own Paper 13 Mar. 166 The continual holding down of the 
loud pedal produces unutterable cacophony. z ; 

+ 3. Afed. Old term fora harsh, grating, or dis- 
cordant state of the voice (Mayne Ax. Lex.’. 

Cacoplastic (kekapla'stik), a. Phys. [mod. 
f. Gr. xaxéwdagros used in sense of ‘ill-conceived’ 
+-1C, after plastic.) Of morbid deposits: Im- 
perfectly organized, of imperfect structure. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Auat. § Ihys. III. 748/2 The exuda- 
tion verges towards a caco-plastic character. /bid. 754/1 
Between. .the caco-plastic, and aplastic deposits, the gra- 
dations are almost insensible. ps 

Caco-rhythmic, cacorrhythmie (kxko,- 
ri'Smik), a. [f, Gr. xaxdppvOpos ill-modulated, ir- 
regular in measure +-1¢, after riythmic.] In bad 
thythm; also formerly ‘applied to an irregular 
or disorderly pulse’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

@ 1879 M. Cottins Pen Sketches 11. 191 Marvellous caco- 
rhythmic productions, which would remind some readers of 
Ossian, others of Tupper. 

+ Ca‘cosphy xy. fats. Obs. [ad. mod.L. ca- 
cosphyxta, t. Gr. kaxo- bad + opvgis pulsc.] A 
bad or irregular state of the pulse. 

x9ee Kersey, Cacosphyxia. 1973 Asn, Cacosphy.cy, a bad 
pulse. 


Cacote:chny. rare. [mod.ad. Gr. xaxorexvia 
bad art.] Bad art; a mischievous or hurtful art. 

1775 Asn, Cacotechny,a hurtful invention. 1847 in Craic. 

|\Caco'thesis. Path. [f. Caco- + Gr. @éas 
placing, position.] A bad or faulty position of 
any part of the body. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cacotorpia. nonce-wd. (Sce quot., where Utopia 
‘nowhere’ seems to be mistaken for *Eutopia ‘a 
place where all is well ’.) 

1818 Bentuas Parl. Ref. Catech. 73 As a match for 
Utopia ‘or the imagined seat of the bes! government), sup- 
pose a Cacotopia (or the imagined seat chine worst govern- 
ment) discovered and described. 

Caco'trophy. [ad. med.L. cacotrophia, a. Gr. 
xrxorpopia bad nutrition.) Imperfect or dis- 
ordcred nutrition. 

1708 Kersey, Cacofrophia. 1721-90 Baitey, Cacotrophy, 


an ill nutriment, proceeding froma fault in the blood. 1847 
in Crais. 


Ca‘cotype. rare. [f. Caco-+Tyre: cf. CaLo- 
TYPE.) A faulty or imperfect description in print. 


CACUMINATE, 


1853 Reape Per Woff. 58 How tame my cacotype of these 
words compared with what they were. 

Cacoxenite (kickg'ksénait). xz. Also ca- 
eoxene. [f. Gr. xaxo- bad + fév-os guest + -ITE; 
so called because its presence in iron ore is inju- 
rious.] A native phosphate of iron, containing 
also watcr, peroxide of iron, and phosphoric acid, 
occtrring in radiated tufts ef yellow or brownish- 
yellow colour. (Dana.) 


+ Caco-zea‘l. O¢s. [(Kormed after Gr. xaxo- 
(pda tmhappy imitation or rivalry, «axéCprov bad 
affectation or imitation, f. eaxd¢pdos: see next.] 

1. (Also in Gr. or L. form cacozclon, cacoselia): 
Ververse affectation or imitation, as a fault of style. 

1579 E. K. Spenser's Sheph. Cad. Gloss., Rather a fault 
than a figure..called Cacozelon. 189 PuTTexuam fing. 
Poeste(Arb,)258 Cacozelia..we may call fonde affectation. . 
when we affect new words and phrases other then the good 
speakers and writers in any language, or then custome hath 
allowed. 1644 Beuiwrr Céfzon, 140 Take heed therefore, 
that Imitation degenerate into Caco-zeale, and of proving 
a Jeft-handed Cicero, 1721 go Batuy, Cacozelia. 

2. Perverted or misdireeted zeal. 

1608 2nd Pt. Def Ministers Keasons Refus. Subscr. 66 
Who, from a hote fiery fieree cacozele, spare not, ete. 

So Cacozea'lot, Cacozea‘lotry. 

1659 Gaupen Years Ch, 62 (D.) Some spitefull Cacozclots. 
fird, 623 Vhe caco-zelotry of some men in onr times. | 

+ Cacozea‘lous, «. Oés.—° [f. Gr. xaxognr-os 
+-aus.] ‘Ul-affected, or badly imitating’. Phillips 
1676. (Ed. 16y6 has ‘or viciously devont’.) 

1656 Biount Glossoyr., Cacosetous, it-minded or affec- 
tioned, one that imitates badly. [Not in Baitey.] 

Cacozyme (karkozaim). ul/éd.  [f. Gr. xano- 
bad + (zn leaven.] 

‘ Aparticle of matter... which is stppposed to be 
the active agent in the production of infectious 
disease, either by its propagation or by acting as a 
ferment’ (Syd. Soc, Lex), 

+ Cacquet. Ods. rare. [Aa. OF. cayuet cackle 
of a hen, tattle.] Cackle, tattle, babble. 

1967 Fenton 7ray, Disc. 141 Open and publike cacquet 
in the streetes whiche brings their hononr in question. 

Cactaceous (kickte'fos), a. Bot. [f. Cacrus: 
see -ACEOUx.] Belonging to the old genus Cacttis ; 
or to the natural order Cacfacer. 

1854 Bartiert Jer, Soundary 1. viii. 196 Cactaceous 
plants abounded on the mountain sides. 

Cactal kektél, a Bot, [f. Cacr-vs+-au] 
Alticd to the cactuses, as in Lindley’s ‘ Cactal 
alliance’. 

Cactoid karktoid), @. Hor. [f. Cact-us + 
-otD.] Resembling the cactus in form or structure. 

1878 Hooker & Bari Marecco 328 The curious cactoid 
Euphorbia, producing the Gum Euphorbium, 1885 J. BALL 
in Frud. Linn, Soe. KXU. 3 Cactoid plants .. are seen on 
the rocky slopes. 

Cactus kacktds). [a. L. cactus, a. Gr. kéxros 
a prickly plant found in Sicily, the Cardoon or 
Spanish Artichoke Cyxara Cardunculus): taken 
by Li:nans as the gencric name of the entirely 
different plants now so called.] 

til. In ancient Nat. Hist.: The Cardoon. és. 

1607 Torseti Fouref. Beasts 102 There is akinde of thorn 
called Cactus. 1753 CHamsers Cycé. Supp. Cactus .. the 
general ‘acceptation of the word is, that it signifies the 
artichoak. 1803 Rees Cycl., Cactus, the name of a plant 
described first by ‘Theophrastus. 

2. The gencric name of many succulent plants 
remarkable for their thick fleshy stems, gencrally 
withott leaves, and armed with ctirious clusters of 
spines ; they have usually few branches or none, 
and are often of grotesque shape, with flowers of 
great beauty and sweetness. The Linnzan genus 
Cactus is now stbdivided into about 29 genera, 
as Cereus, Echinocactus, Opuntia, etc., constituting 
the natural order Cactacea, all of which however 
are poptilarly cactises. 

1767 J. Asercrompie Lv. Jan own Gard. (1803) Index, 
Cactus, or Melon and Torch-thistle. 1807 G. Grecory 
Dict. Aris & Se. 1, 283/3 Cactus, melon thistle. .in the natural 
method ranking under the 13th orderSucculenta. 1814 Lu- 
nan Hortus Famatc. 1. 413 The slender parasitica] currant 
cactus or Indian fig. 1836 Macoituivray Haudboldt's Trav. 
iv. 63 Cactuses rose here and there, from a scanty soil. 1843 


Prescott Afexico (1850) I. 13 The device of the eagle and 
the cactus..the arms of the modern Mexican republic. 


3. attrib., asin cactus tribe, family, ete. 3 cactus 
thorn, etc.; cactus dahlia, a Mcxican dahlia, so 


called from its cactus-like flame-colotired flower. 

1865 Tvtor Early Hist, Man, vi. 119 To make rag-dolls, 
and stick cactus-thorns inlo them. ‘1870 H. MaAcmiLLan 
Bible Teach. vii. 135 In the cactus tribe, the whole plant 
consists of jointed leaves. 1881 Daily News 14 Sept. 2/6 
The latest importation from Mexico ..the cactus dahlia, 
‘ Juarezii’. 1882 Garden *9, Aug. 15672 What a brilliant 
flower is that of the Caclus Dahlia. 

+ Cacu'minate, v. Obs. rare—9. [f. L. cacii- 
mind-re to make pointed, f. cactimen +: see Cacu- 
mixous.] ‘To make sharp or pyramidal’ (J.). 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cacumtnate, to make sharp or 
copped. 1678 PHittirs, Cacuminate, 10 form inlo a sharp 
top like a pyramid. 1741-90 Baitry (as in Brount), 
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CACUMINATION, 


+Cacumina'tion. Od:.—° [fas prec.] ‘A 
making sharp at the top’ (Phillips 1678). 

Cacuminous (kiki#minas), a. rare. [f. L. 
cactimen, -timints a tree-top.] Ofatree: Having 
a pyramidal top. 

1871 M. Couuins /u Str. Meetings 10 Hours Of youth.. 
and love ‘neath trees cacuminous. a 1879 — in Pen Sketches 
1. 248 Luminous books (not voluminous) ‘Io read under 
beech-trees cacuminous. , 

+Cad!. Oés. ([Deriv. uncertain: the dates arc 
against its identification with next word, which the 
sense alone might permit.] A familiar spirit. 

1657 Br. H. Kine Poemts mi, (1843) 87 Rebellion wants no 
Cad nor Elfe But is a perfect witchcraft of it self. 1658 
Osporn Adv. Son (1673) 34 Love... cannot hold without 
Jealousie, nor break without Repentance, and must needs 
render their sleep unquiet, that have one of these Cadds or 
Familiars still knocking over their pillow. c 

Cad? (keed). [Apparently, an abbreviation of 
Caneg, Canpigz, Cavet, the senses of which show 
the development of meaning, starting from sense 2 
of Capet, and its popular form Capee. The 
modern sense (5) appears to have arisen at the 
universities (or at least at Oxford), as an appli- 
cation of sense 4 to any one whose manners or 
conduct were like those of the class in question.] 

+1. An unbooked passenger whom the driver of 
a coach took up for his own profit on the way. 

1990 Useful Hints in Globe 12 May 1885) 1/5 To prevent 
his taking up short passengers, or (as they are termed} cads, 
to the robbery of his employer. 

2. An assistant or confederate of a lower grade, 
as a bricklayer’s labourer (dfa/.); a familiar, 
‘chum’. 

1835 T. Hoox G. Gurney (1850) I. vii. 131, 1 will. appear 
to know no more of you, than one of the cads of the thimble- 
rig knows of the pea-holder. 1839 Hoop Avdmanseggy 230 
Not to forget that saucy lad (Ostentation’s favourite cad! 
The page, who looked so splendidly clad. 

+3. An omnibus condnetor. Ods 

1833 Hoop S&._/r. Road, Though I'm a cad now, I was 
once a coachman. 1837 Dickens Pickiv. x xxviii, Numerous 
cads and drivers of short stages. 1837 /’enuy Jfag.31 Mar. 
117 He who hangs behind—who opens the door and re- 
ceives the money...is conductor or in the vulgar tongue— 
cad, 1848 THackeray Bh. Suods xlix, A sceptical audtence 
of omnibus-cads and nursemaids. 

4.=Sc. Cappik, sense 2: ‘Cads, low fellows, who 
hang about the college to provide the Etonians 
with anything necessary to asstst thetr sports’. 
Honc (note to quot.). So at Oxford, applied by 
collegians to town-lads of the same description, 


and contemptuonsly to townsmen generally. 

1831 Hone Year Bk. 670 Preceded by one or two bands 
of music in two boats, rowed by ‘cads’. 1838 Leg. late 
Illumination in Oxf. Her, 22 Feb., A gown-and-town row 
had got up, to testify their eas By milling of all rads 
and cads, and other foes to royalty. 1844 Pecce Anecd. 
Eng. Lang.(ed. 3) 34 note, The Oxford ‘Fownsman. .in 1835 
had been promoted to the title of cad. 1850 Croucn Dip. 
sychus wu. ii. 152 If 1 should chance to rup over a cad, I can 
pay for the damage if ever so bad. 

5. collog. A fellow of low vulgar manners and be- 
haviour. (An offensive and insniting appellation.) 

1838 Hints on Etiquette for Univ. Oxf, 19 note, He was 
mentally considered a great ‘cad’ bythe rest. 1850 Kincs- 
Ley Alt, Locke xii, ‘ Box the cad’s ears, Lord Lynedale,’ 
said a dirty fellow with along pole. 1862 A. Boyp in Gd. 
Words 694 People who talk of the great majority of their 
fellow-creatures as Cads. 1868 Lessons Mid. Age 142 You 
cannot make a vulgar offensive cad conduct himself as a 
gentleman. 

6. Coméb., as cad-catcher : sec quot. 

3882 Artist 1 Feb, 63/1 ‘Cadcatchers ’ is an expressive, 
but not elegant, term now in use amongst artists for pictures 
painted to attract the undiscriminating. 

Hence Ca-dism, the behaviour or action of a cad. 

1876 World V.8 It is the superlative ‘cadism’ of Eng. 
lish residents in India which galls the natives. 

+ Cad 3, Obs.=Cane sd.2, a cade-lamb. 

Cad‘. Chiefly da/. [Another form of Cappis2 
(dial. caddy); but there is nothing to show the 
actual relations to each other of cad, caddy, and 
caddis, nor which is the primitive form.] A caddis 
or caddis worm. Called more fully cod-bait, 
oad-bait, cad-bit, cad-bote, cad-worm. 

1651-1653 [see Capnis3}. 1653 Lavson Comm. Secr. Ane 
ging in Arb. Garner 1.194 bait isa worm bred under 
stones in a shallow river. 1677 N. Cox Gentil. Recreat., 
Fishing (1706) 41 Wasps, Gentles and Cad-bits are good 
baits for the Gudgeon, 1741 Compl, Fam.-Piece u. it. 345 
Tench delight chiefly in Worms. .as the Lob-worm, Marsh- 

. worm, Cad-worm, and Flag-worm. 1793 OsBaLpistoNne Brit, 
Sportsman 85/x Cadbate, a worm, good bait for trout. 1833 

. Rennte Alph. Angling 34 The grubs which are known 

y the name of caddis-worms, case-worms, cad or cod bait 
and ruff coats. Northampton Dial, We are going to the 
brook for some cads, _ 

+2. Cad-worm, applied in derision toaman, Oés. 

1630 J. Tayzor (Water P.) Wés. 11. ass Ths Cadworme, 
hauing onely got Rime, which is but the buttons and loopes 
to couple Verse together. 

+Cad’, Obs. =Cavpow2, 

wats in Bristol Wills (1886) 233 The worne Irishe Cad 
{valued at) xxiiijs. 

Cadace, -as, obs. forms of Cappis. 

Cadar, var. of Caper, a frame, 
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Cadastral (kidasstral), a, (a. mod.F. cadas- 
‘ral relating to the cadastre, as in /es regtstres ca- 
dastraux (Littré).] : 

1. OF, pertaining to, or according to a cadastre; 
having reference to the cxtent, value, and owner- 
ship of landed property (strictly, as a basis of dis- 
tributing taxation), © 

1858 GLapstone Homer 1. 567 [Darius] divided the empire 
by a cadastral system under provincial governors. 1868 — 

uv. Mundi xii, The catalogue of Homer is a great at- 
parapet to construct..a cadastral account of Greece. 1886 
Q. Rev. Apr. 395 The following statement exhibits the cad- 
astral distribution of properties, 

2. Cadastral survey: a. strictly, a survey of 
lands for the purposes of a cadastre; b. /oosely, 
a survey on a scale sufficiently large to show 
accurately the extent and measurement of evcry 
field and other plot of land. Applied to the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain on the scale of 
ey OF 25°344 inches to a mile. So cadastral 
map, plan, ete. 

1861 Sel. Comm, Ho. Commons 182 To inquire into the 
expediency of extending the Cadastral Survey to those 
portions of the United Kingdom which have beep surveyed 
upon the scale of one inch to the mile only. 1861 A. S. 
Ayrton [in Parlt.] thought that the question was very 
much mystified by calling the survey a tral survey, 
which meant all the details relating to the tenure of 
land, the condition of peck pro rty, and all such matters. 
1862 Touts. Smitu in Parly. Remenbrancer Oct. 182 The 
newfangled phe ‘cadastral survey’ is as foolish as it is 
unquestionably mischievous. 1863 Adin. Rev. CXVIII. 
No. 242. 379 The French term ‘ cadastral ’..is now used in 
England to denote a survey ona large scale, 1881 Fircn 
Lect. Teaching iii. 72 A special map of the province, and 
a cadastral plan (ordnance map) of the commune. 1885 
Ssitn in Law Times LXXIX. 400/2 The necessity of 
a complete cadastral survey of property in England and 
Wales, 1886 Slackw. Mag. Sept. 332 nofe, The Domesday 
Survey was in a sense a cadastral one: and the Ordnance 
Survey in its larger scale, as being the only comprehensive 
basis : pls a oe somspuiation ot areas and pele 
tion of landed property for assessment of imposts is possible 
may also be eallea © Cadastral’. ie 1 

|| Cadastre (kada'staz). [a. Fr. cadastre;=Sp., 
It. calastro:—late L. capitastrum ‘register of the 
polltax’, f. caput head, poll.] 

_ &. (= L. capitasirum.) The register of capita, 

Jtga, or units of territorial taxation into whtch 
the Roman provinces were divided for the purposes 
of capilalio lerrena or land tax. (Poste Gasis.) 
b. A register of property to serve as a basis of 
proportional taxation, a Domesday Book. ec. (in 
mod.French use; A public register of the quantity, 
value, and ownership of the real property of a 
country. 

1804 Edin. Rev. V. 17 To compile a general Cadastre, 
somewhat in the style of our old doomsday book. 1834 
Soutney Doctor ccxli. (1862) 660 Materials for a moral and 

hysiological Cadastre, or Domesday Book. 1864 Sir F. 

PALGRAVE WVorm. & Eng. 1V. 62 The crown officers formed 
a new Cadastre according to the new principle which he laid 
down..the land was meted according to an_ invariable 
geometrical standard, without any reference to its produc- 
tive worth. 1864 Weaster, Cadastre, an official estimate of 
the quantity and value of real property, made for the pur- 
per of justly apportioning taxes: used in Louisiana. 1875, 

‘oste Gains u. (ed. 2)174 The list of capita was called a 
Cadastre (eapitastrum). 

Cadaver (kidétvaz), [a. L. cadaver dead 
body, perhaps f. cad-cre to fall. So F. cadavre.] 
A dead body, esf. of man; a corpse. (Now chiefly 
in technical eo 

{1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R, vi. it. (1495) 187 Careyne 
hath that name of cadauare of cadere. to falle.] ¢ 1500 
Noble Life 1. xxxv, Zelio is a beste ., it abydeth gladly in 
places wher as people be buryed, And it eteth the cadauers 
or wormes, 1924 Vill of J. Terry (Somerset Ho.) 1 John 
Terry of Norwich. .commende..my body to he Cadaver. .to 
be buried. 1547 Boorne Brev, //ealth \x. 18 Beware of .. 
dead cadavers, or caryn. 4 1626 Davies 1/if's Pilgrim. ii 
Whoever came From death to life? Who can cadavers raise? 
a Mawnpevitue Fad. Bees (1725) 1. 186 Time was when.. 
the cadavers of the greatest emperors were burnt to ashes, 
1874 Roosa Dis. Ear (ed. 2) 19 Anatomical investigations 
on the human cadaver. 

b. A skeleton. 

1682 Sin T. Browne Chr, Mfor. 91 Death’s heads... and 
fleshless cadavers, 

+Cada-verable, a. Obs. rare. 
-ABLE.] Mortal. 

165: DBices New Disg. § 287 By things cadaverable you 
may expect strange accidents. 


+ Cada‘verate, v. Obs. [f. L. cadiver +-aTE.] 
To render lifeless; to reduce to dead matter. 

1657 G. Starkey Helmont's Vind., [Excrementa} .. which 
«sare by the heat of the body cadaverated, and cast forth, 


Cadaveric (kxdave'rik, kade-vérik),a. [a. F. 
cadavirique, or £. L. caddver (sce above) + -10 (Gr. 
suffix: the L. forms are caddverinus, cadaverisus).] 


{f. prec. + 


1. Of or perlaining to dead bodies ; characteristic: 


ofa corpse. (More technical than cadaverous.) 
1835-6 ‘onp Cycl. Anat. §& Phys. 1. 804/2 Chemical ac- 
tions of a cadaveric description. 1865 Keader 2 ere 2609/2 
The earliest indications of cadaveric rigidity. 1880 B, Dyer 
in Daily News 7 Oct. 6/7 Certain substances formed in de- 
composing animal tissues. .[called} ‘cadaveric alkaloids’... 
owing to their formation subsequent to death. 1882 Times 


CADDIE. 


8 Dec, 10 Evidence, previously given, with reference to the 
cadaveric lividities. 

2. Caused by contact with a dead body. 

1871 Hotmes Syst. Surgery (ed. 2) V. Index, Cadaveric 
boils. 1883 /éid. (ed. 3) 11. 940 Cadaveric warts have a 
somewhat special appearance. 

+ Cada-verie. Obs. rare—'. = CADAVER. 

1600 Tourneur Trans, Met. (1878) U1. 187 Prol. 8 What 
ashie ghost, what dead Cadaverie .. howles in my cares? 

+ Cadaveriety. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. cadaver 
(see prec.), ? after variely, ebriety, etc.] Deadness. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. § 171 The cadaveriety, and dull 
lethargy of medicines, is contracted by the Opium. 

Cada-verine. Chem. [f. as prec. +- 1NE.] 
One of the cadaveric alkaloids or Ptomaines. 

1887 Lauper Brunton Pharmacol. 98 Neurine, cadae 
verine, putrescine, and saprine have no marked physio- 
logical action. _ 

Cada-verizable, «. [f next + -aBLE.] Ca- 
pable of being convertcd into lifeless matter. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. § 287 Any putrefactible or cadaveriz- 
able thing. 

Cadaverize (kadavérsiz), v. [f. CADAVER + 
-IZE: perh. in earlier use; sce prec.) /rans. To 
make tnto a corpse; to make cadaverous. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXI11. 421 To effect a..suspension 
of the circulation, and cadaverise his countenance. 

Cadaverous (kidzvéras), a. [ad. F. cada- 
véreux, -euse, ad. L. caddverés-us corpse-like, f. 
cadaver: see above.] Of or belonging to a corpse; 
such as characterizes a corpse, corpse-like. 

1627 Fevtuam Kesolves uu. xxxiv, A cadauerous man, 
composed of Diseases and Complaints. 1643 Sir T. Browse 
Relig. Med. 1, 11656) § 38 By continuall si Be of Anatomies, 
Skeletons, or Cadaverous reliques, 1651 Biccs New Disp. 
§ 26 Cadaverous dissection of bodies. 1723 Dertam Pays.- 
Theol. w. xi. 205 Some _cadaverous smell those Ravens 
discover in the Air. 1776 Wttnerixc Bot. Arrangem, (1796) 
IV. 374 Cadaverous smell of the Phallus impudicus. 1855 
Bain Senses & Jt. u. ii. § 11 (1864) 172 The cadaverous 
odour is of the repulsive kind. 1848 Dickens Dombey 36 
The strange, unusual..smell, and the cadaverous light. 

b. esp. Of corpse-like or deadly pallor. 
_ 1662 Futter Worthies 1. 67 His eye was excellent at the 
instant discovery of a cadaverous face..this made him at the 
first sight of sick Prince Henry, to get himself out of sight. 
a1713 Ettwoop Life 246 He ued John Milton sitting in 
an Elbow Chair. .pale, but not cadaverous. 1820 W. IrviNG 
Sk. Bh WN. 145 prem a cadaverous countenance, full of 
cavities and projections, 1835 Witus Pencillings I. vi. 38. 

Cada‘verously, adv. [f. prec.+-t¥2%.] Ina 
cadaverotts manner ; like a dead body. 

1847 in Cralc. 

Cada‘verousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Cadaverons quality; the condition of a dead body. 

1669 W. Simpson //ydrol. Chym. 75 This depraved, circu- 
lated matter, hath reached so far. .as to acquire a virulency 
or cadaverousness. 1839 Por fad! Ho. Usher Wks. 1846 
1, 295 A cadaverousness of complexion. 

Cadaw, obs. form of Cappow. 

Cad-bait, -bit, -bote: see Cap4. 

Caddas, caddes, obs. ff. Cappis. 

+Caddee. Oés. [The same word as Caner, 
Sc. Cappie. Sec also can 

1803 Ann. Reg. (Chron.) 430/1 The York stage waggon 
was overturned ‘om off the Bridge into the river at Caster- 
ton near Staniford..owing to the proper driver trusting to 
the guidance of a caddee, whilst he loitered behind. 

Caddee, var. of Capt. 

Caddel, obs. f. CAWDLE. 

Ca-ddess. nonce-wd. [f.Cap25.] A female cad. 

1870 Jdinstr. Lond. News 29 Oct. 443, 1 do not insult the 
people by including in the name the cads and caddesses. 
1884 Reape Perilons Secr. 1. vii. 133 Caddess! What is 
that ?..1 mean a cad of the feminine gender. 

+ Caddesse, cadesse. ? Vis. =Cavnow, a 
jackdaw. 

1565-73 Coorer Tkesaur., Monednia, a chough, a daw, 
a cadesse. 1867 Marcet Gr. Forest 79 The Caddesse was 
first called Monedula, 1983 Staxvuurst /7iseis iw. (Arb.) 
ror This that prat’ pye cadesse labored too trumpet in 
eeche place. 1611 Cuarman /éfad xvi. 541 As a falcon frays 
A flock of stares or caddesses, 1655 Movrer & Bexy, 
Lfealth's Improv. (1746) 187 The Cadesse or Jack-daw. 
1688 R. Hotme A rmonry u. 248/t The Jack Daw, or Daw, 
is called a Caddesse or Choi. 

Caddet, obs. form of Caper. 

Caddi, variant of CavI. 

Caddice, variant of Cappis. 


Caddie, cadie (kedi). Sc. Also 7 caudie, 


8 cawdie, ondy, caddee, 8-9 caddy. [ad. F. 
cadet: see CADET and CAvEF.] 
+1. =Canez, Cavet 2,q.¥. Also alfrib. 


1634-46 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 462 Ane young gentleman 
latelie come from France, pransing. »with his short skarlet 
cloake and his long caudie rapier, 1724 Ramsay 7ea-T. 
Alésc, (1733) 1. ‘commissions are dear Yet I'll buy him 
one this year; ior he shall serve no longer a cadie. @ 7 
Ballad in Herd Coll, W.170(Jam.) There was Wattie the 
muirland laddie. .With sword by his side like a cadie, 

2. A lad or man who waits about on the look- 


out for chance employment as a messenger, errand- 
boy, errand-porter, chatr-man, odd-job-man, etc. ; 
spec. a member of a corps of commissionaires in 
Edinburgh in the 18th. (See also quot. 1883.) 


¢x730 Burr Lett. fr. N. of Scotl. ii. (1754) I. 26 The 
Cawdys, a very useful Black-Guard, who attend .. publick 
Places to go of Errands; and though they are Wretches, 


CADDINET. 


that in Rags lye upon the Stairs, and in the Streets at 
Night, yet are they often considerably trusted. . This Corps 
has a kind of Captain .. presiding over them, whom they 
call the Constable of the Cawdys. 1774 Fercusson 
Compl. Plainstanes, A cadie wi his lantern, 1818 Scorr 
Hrt. Midl. xxi, A tattered cadie, or errand-porter, whom 
David Deans had jostled. ¢1817 HoGe Tales & Sk. V. 65 
A caddy came with a large parcel to Mrs, Logan’s house. 
a1889 MacauLay Hist. Erg. V. 209 Every Scotchman, from 
the peer to the cadie. 1883 Wesleyan Mag. 546 The Cad- 
dies—sturdy women with creels on their backs who acted 
as ee ae for the customer. ‘ A 

. A golf-player’s attendant who carries his 


clubs (generally a boy or lad). 

1857 Chambers’ Inform. People V1. 696/2. 1864 Book- 
seller 3x Oct. 662 Twenty golfers, with their attendant cad- 
dies scattered over the link. 1883 Standard 16 Nov. 5/2 
The ‘caddy’ who carries the clubs probably possesses 
theoretical knowledge. 1 ny 

8. Young fellow, lad. (edicrous or familiar.) 

1786 Burns Zarnest Cry xx, Gie him’t het, my hearty 
cocks, E’en cow the caddie [C. J. Fox]. 1788-1813 E. 
Picken Aftsc. Poems 1. 186 (Jam.} A’ ye canty cheerie 
caddies. : 

+Caddine‘t. Oés. [A dim. form; to be re- 
ferred apparently to It. cadino ‘basin, milk-pan, 
broad dish’, var. of caténo:—L. calinus, -unet bowl, 
dish.] A basin or vessel of some kind. 

1662 J. Ocitsy K: ines Coronation (1685) 15 ‘The Officers 
of the Pantry..brought up the Salt of State and Caddinet. 

Caddis!, caddice (kedis), Forms: 5-9 ca- 
das, 5 cadace, 6 cadys, -yas, -es, caddes, -iz, 
-esse, 6-7 caddys, 6-8 caddas, 6-9 caddis, cad- 
dice, 7 cadice, (8 cadduce), 8-9 cadis. [Here 
two words are apparently mixcd up: 1 (sense 1), 
properly cadas, cadace, OF . cadaz, cadas, cf. Cotgr. 
cadarce ‘ the tow or coarsest part of silke, whereof 
sleaue is made’; cf. Irish cadas=cadan cotton; 
2 F. cadis (15th c. in Littré) ‘sorte de serge de 
laine, de bas pris’. Of both, the ulterior history 
is unknown.] 

+1. Cotton wool, floss silk, or the like, used in 
padding : Scotch writers of the 18th c. applied the 
name to ‘lint’ used in SHEEEY: Obs. 

{Hue pr Tasarte ALS. Heber No. 8336 in Promp, Parv. 
57 Pur cadaz e cotoun de saunk fu le encusture.] @ 1400 

‘ov. Afyst. 241 Cadace wolle or flokkys .. To stuffe withal 
thidobbelet. 1440 Prom, Parv. 5y/2 Cadas, dombicininm. 
1488 Wil of Gist (Somerset Ho.), Vnum Jakke stuffed cum 
Cadace, 1463 in Rot. Parl. in Promp. Parv. 57 No.. 
bolstors, nor stuffe of woole, coton or cadas, nor other 
stuffer in hisdoublet. 1738 Aled. Ess. §& Observ. (ed. 2) 1V. 
34 Soft half-worn Linen, which the French call CharJie, 
the English, Zént, and we Caddiss. 1769 W. Bucnan Dom, 
Med, (1790) 578 With soft lint, commonly called caddis. 

+2. Worstcd yarn, crewel. Ods. 

1530 PatsGr. 202/1 Caddas or crule, sayette. 1548 W. 
Patten Exped. Scotl, in Arb. Garner III. 92 Hemmed 
round about..with pasmain lace of green caddis. 1721 C, 
Kine Brit. Merch. 1,286 Tapestry with Caddas. 

+b. Hence a/tvid, as a material. Oéds. 

1gso-1600 Customs Duties, Addit. MS. Brit. Mus. No. 
25097 Cruell or Caddas rybande. 1575 LAnewam Let, (1871) 
37 Seemly begyrt in a red caddiz gyrdl. 1596 Siaxs. 
1 Hen. 1V, u.1v.79 Wilt thou rob this therne Terkin .. 
Puke stocking, Caddice garter. 1675 Bk. of Rates 293 
Caddas or cruel ribbon, 

+e. Short for caddis ribbon : A worsted tapc or 
binding, used for garters, ete. Ods. 

1580 LyLy Enxphues (1868) 220 The country dame girdeth 
herselfe as straight in the waste with a course caddis, as 
the Madame of the court with a silke riband. 1584 B. R. 
Terodotns 719 gels to the inside of. their vesture a 
tape or caddesse to gird their apparell. 1621 Suaxs. Wnt, 
T. 1. iv. 208 Hee hath Ribbons... Points .. Inckles, Cad- 
dysses. @ 1664 QuarRLES Sheph. Orac. vm, Surely I was.. 
constrained to sell Cadice and inkle. 1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2698/4 A.. blue Saddle-Cloth bound with Green and White 
Caddis. 1739 Desacutiersin PAil, Trans. XL. 190 Cadis, 
ora kind of Worsted Tape. 1751 S. WuatLey Zug. Gaz. 
Sturbridge (Camb.), All sorts of tapes, cadduces, and the 
like wares from Manchester. {1822-76 Nares, Caddis, a 
kind of ferret or worsted lace.} E 

+3. A kind of stuff; perh. of worsted (or ?silk). 

1536 inv. Kilburn Nunnery Middlesex in Monast. 
Anglicanum M11. 424/1 One Carpet of Cadys for the table 
xijd. 1552 Berksh. Ch. Goods 28 Ane other vestyment of 
grene caddes, a vestyment of Redd caddis. 1952 /nv. Ch. 
Surrey 54 Item a cope of blew cades. 1552-3 /nv. Ch. 
Goods Staffs. in Ann. Diocese Lichfield IV. 48 One veste- 
ment of cadyas, iiij albes. [1876 Rock Te.xrt. Fabr. iv. 31.] 

b. A coarse cheap serge. [Mod.F. cadzs.] (The 
first quot. is of doubtful meaning.) Cf, Cappow2, 

1579 Lyty Eughues 79 In_steede of silkes 1 will weare 
sackcloth : for Qwches and Bracelettes, Leere and Caddys. 
1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 38 Cadis-Stuff per 100 Weight. 1755 
Jounson Caddis .. this word is used in Erse for the varie- 
gated cloaths of the Highlanders. 1862 Wraxatt f/ngo's 
Miserables (1877) 1. iv. 20 Who had acquired £80000 by 
manufacturing coarse clothes, serges, and caddis. 1887 J. 
H. Nooat in Let., ‘Caddies is still used in Bolton for a 
special make of sheets and quilts!’ [Cf Capnow? ¢ 1860.] 

Caddis “, caddice (ke'dis). Also 7 cadice, 
cados, 7-Scadis. [Of uncertain origin: see the 
equivalent Cap 4; parallel forms are dial. cadezo, 
caddy (pl. caddies), perh. a false singular, from 
caddi-s (used as sing. and pl. by Walton) ; pos- 
sibly a genuine dim. of cad: the relations of the 
forms have not been made out.] 


1. The larva of the May-fly and other species of 
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| Paryganea, which lives in water, and forms for 
itself a curious cylindrical case of hollow stcms, 
small stones, etc.; it is used as a bait by anglers. 

1651 T. Barker Art of Angling (1653'9 Gentles, Paste or 
Cadice which we call Cod-bait. 1653 Watton Aveler gt 
The May fie. .is bred of the Cod- worn or Caddis. /éfd. 235, 
Thave held you too long about these caddis. 1855 KinGs- 
Ley Glaucus (1878) 207 ‘Those caddises, which crawl on the 
bottom of the stiller waters, enclosed, all save the head and 
legs, in a tube of sand or pehbles. 1875 ‘StoneuENcE’ 
Brit, Sports. v. iii. § 12 Caddies, caterpillars and gentles. 

2. Comb. caddis-bait, caddis-worm = prec. ; 
caddis-fly, a Phryganea, as the May-fly. 

1622 PEacHAM Compl. Gentl. xxi. (1634 253 Other wormes 
as the Bobbe, Cadis-worme, Canker, or such like, 1658 
Rowtano Mfouffet’s Theat. Ins. 943 The great variety of 
those little Cados worms whereof they come. 1787 Best 


Augling (ed. 2) 116 The Cadis-Fly..is a large four-winged | 


fly, of a buff-colour. 1833 Prec. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 1. 
20 Caddis bait, which is the larva of different species of 
phryganea. 1847 Carpenter Zool. §682 Caddice.flics. are 
very numerous in Britain; no fewer than 190 species having 
been described. 1863 Kincstey Water bab. iil. go ‘The cad- 
dis-baits in that pool. 1875 Branoz & Cox Dict. Science, 
&e. 1. 34x Different species of the Caddice-worm protect 
themselves by means of different materials. 


Caddised (kavdist, fo/.a. [f. prec. +-Ep2.] 
Furnished or batted with a caddis. 


1851 Fraser’s Maz. XLIV. 63 Mute anglers drop their 
caddis’d hooks. 


Caddish (kzedif), a. co/og. [f. Cap? 5 + -1sH1,] 
Of the nature of a cad; offensively ill-bred ; the 


opposite of gentlemanly. 

1868 Jonperial Rev. 22 Feb. 180 We shall be understood 
when we say, that it is a still more caddish offence. 1881 
Blackw. Mag. CXX1X. 186 Acad never seems more cad- 
dish than when he comes nearest to the most primeval sim- 
plicity of costume. 

Hence Ca‘ddishly a/v., Ca‘ddishness sé, 

1868 Lond, Rev. 15 Aug. 200/r ‘he cad takes his caddish- 
ness with him. 188. Miss Brappon Just as J ant xiv. 
307, Innate caddishness which must come out somewhere. 

Caddle, 56. dal. 

1, Disorder, disarray, confusion, disturbance. 

1825 Britton Beauties Wiltsh, Gloss. (Eh. D.S.), Caddie, 
a term signifying confusion or embarrassment. 70 é¢ in a 
caddle, means to be overwhelmed with business. 1861 
Hucnes Yom Brown Oxf. xxx. (D.) ‘Ther wur no sich a 
caddle about sick folk when I wur a bwoy’. 1863 Mrs. 
Marsn Heathside Farm 1.70 Mrs. Stone, a short, plump, 
Wiltshire matron . apologised for being found in such a 
caddle. 

2. Trouble, bother. 

1865 Reader 12 Aug. 182/2 The English won't take the 
trouble—won’t, as they say with us in Somerset, J¢ a? the 
caddle to look after such things. . 

Caddle, v. daz, [f. prec.] To trouble, dis- 
turb, worry. 

1781 Hutton Tour Caves Gloss., Caddle, to attend offi- 
ciously. 1825 Britton Beauties Wiltsh. Gloss. (E,D.5.) 
s.v., Don't caddle me, don't teaze me. A cadling fellow 
means an impertinent or troublesome companion. 1862 T. 
Hucues in Mac, Mag. V. 250 A caddled the mice in 
many a vield. 

Ca'ddow 1. Ods. exc. dia/. Also & cadaw, 5-7 
cadowe, 6 cadow, caddawe, caddowe, 9 dal. 
caw-daw. [perh. f. ca, ka jackdaw (Sc. Kar) + 
Daw. (The Ir. cedség, Gacl. cathag, Manx 
caaig jackdaw ean hardly be connected.)] 

A jackdaw. 

1440 Promp. Parv, 57/2 Cadaw, or keo, or chowghe [7.7 
ko} cadowe or koo], monedula. 1530 Patscr. 202/1 Cad. 
dawe a byrde, chucas, 1952 Hutont, Caddowe, or choughe, 
byrde ; some call them Jacke dawe. 1573 Tussrr /Yisd. 
(1878) 10x Kill crowe, pie, and cadow. 1579 Afarr. Wit § 
Wisd. (1849) 26 She can cackle like a cadowe. 1621 Ains- 
wortu Annot. Pentat, Lev. xi. 15 Crows, caddows, pies, 
and the like. r79z Ossatptstonr Brit. Sportsm. 85/1 Cad- 
dow, a bird, otherwise called a chough or jackdaw. 1842 
Few Words to Churchw. (Camb. Cainden Soc.) 1. 14, Rub- 
bish, brought together by the jackdaws or caddows. 1864 
Atxinson Prov. Names of Birds, Caddow, caw-daw. 


Ca‘ddow 2. Oés. or dial. Also 6 caddo, 6-7 
caddowe, 7cadow‘e,caddoe. [Cf Cappis13b; 
also Gaelic cudadh, cudath tartan (not Irish— 
O'Reilly); but it is doubtful whethcr this is from 
Eng. or the converse, The Manx cadee, and the 
Ir. cadas cotton, can hardly be related.] A rough 


woollen covering; sce quot. 1880. 

1579 Richmond Wills (1853), ij fledg blankets vs. ij cad- 
dow blankets ij s. iiijd. 1588 A/iddlesex County Records 
1. 177 [Walter Hassellwrick stole] .. vnum straggulum voc’ 
an Irish Caddo [worth twenty shillings]. 1588 Lac. Hills 
(2861) III. 135 A blankett and an Irish caddow checked. 
1601 Weever Jirr. Mart. Biij, 1_stretcht my lims along 
the bed.. Thrice ore the caddow I mine armes outspred. 
1610 Hottano Camden's Brit. u. Ireland 63 They .. make 
of their course wool Caddowes also or Coverlets, 1611 
Corer., Couverture velué,an Irish Rug, Mantle, or Cadowe, 
1681 CHETHAM Angler's Vade-m, xxxiv. § 15 (1689) 190 Out- 
landish Cadows and Blanckets. ¢ 1860 Staton Rays fro 
Loomenary (Bolton) 40 Peggy wove caddows on a loom as 
they had ith back place. 1880 Antrine & Down Gloss. 
(E.D.S.) Cadda, Caddav, a quilt or coverlet, a cloak or 
cover} a small cloth which lies on a horse’s back. 

Cadduce: see Capps}. 

Caddy! (kerdi). [app. a corruption of Carry, 
Malay 4a?z, a weight equal to 1} Ib. avoirdupois.] 

1. Asmall box for holding tea. Usually tea-cadiy. 

1792 Madras Courier 2 Dec. (Y.) A Quantity of Tea in 


CADE, 


aed Chests and Caddies, imported last season. 1793 
owPEer To Lady [esketh 19 Jan.(R.) When you went you 
took with you the key of the caddy. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Brooke F. xii. 133 The hest tea-tray and caddy. 1868 F. 
Pacet Lucretia 198 This house .. instead of looking like 
a tea-caddy..imight rather be said to resemble a litter 
of caddies, 

2. U.S. A can with a lid, for water, etc. 

1883 //arfer's Mag. Jan. 201/1 Near where his. .saw and 
water caddy are lying. 
Caddy*. [? f. Cap).]_ A ghost, bngbear. 
ne Hutton Tour Caves, Caddy, a ghost, or bugbear. 

addy, var. of CADDIE. 

Cade (kzid), 54.1 [a. F. cade cask, barrel, ad. 
L. cad-us a large vessel usually of carthenware, a 
winc-jar, also a measure for liquids.] 

1. A cask or barrel. 

1387 in Rogers cleric. § Prices 11, 428/4. ¢ 1420 Pallad, 
on Hush. x1. 331 Wades thre Of wyne. 1706 J. Pnitirs 
Cyder v1. 363 The Farmers Toil is done; his Cades mature, 
Now call for Vent. 1822 W. ‘Tennant Aster Fatr u. vii, 
lis lintseed stowed in bag or cade. 

+2. sfec. A barrel of herrings, holding six great 
hundreds of six score cach ; afterwards 500. Oés. 

1337 In Rogers Agric. § Prices 11, 555/35. 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 57 Cade of herynge (or spirlinge) or opyr lyke, cade, 
facista, vlc. 1466 Mann. & Househ. Exp. 207 Paid to Ed- 
wardes wyffe for j. cade of red herynge..vs. 1502 ARNOLDE 
Chran. (1811) 263, Xx. cadis rede hering is a last, v. C. ina 
cade, vi. score ittj. heringis for the C.  1g93 Suaks. 2 (ev. 
I°7, w. ii. 36 Stealing a Cade of Herrings. 1599 Nasne 
Lent, Stuffe 1871) 106 The rebel Jack Cade was the first, 
that devised to put Red-Herrings in cades, and from him 
they have their name. 1704 Wortipce Dict. Rust. et Urd., 
Cade..of Red-herrings 500, Sprats 1000; yet I findanciently 
600 made the Cade of Herrings, Six score to the Hundred, 
which is called Magnum Centum. 1707 FLEETWwoop Chron. 
Prec.1745) 82 A cade of red Herrings i720 the Cade). 1751 
Cuampers Cycé,, Cade,..used in the book of rates for. . 500 
herrings, and of sprats 1000. 1866 Rocrrs -lgric. & Prices 
I. xxiv. 610 Herrings. .reckoned by the cade and the barrel. 

3. Cod., as cade-bow (see quot.’. 

1754 T. Garoner /fist. Dunceich 20 The Cade, containing 
éoo Herrings, being a Frame called a Cade-Bow, made 
with Withs, having a Top and Bottom, with two Hinges 
folding, wherein Straw is laid inclosing the Fish. 

Cade (kid), sé.% (a.) Also 5 kod, 5-7 cad. 
[Origin and part of speech unknown. In cade damé, 
‘cade’ may be an adj. with some such sense as 
‘cast’ or ‘domestic, tame’, or a sb, used a/fr7d. 
as in fet-daméd in the former casc ‘cade’ as a sb. 
would be short for ‘cade-lamb’; in the latter, 
©cade-lamb’ might be an expansion. 

(As Cotgrave gives analleged F. ‘ cade? a castling, a starve- 
ling, one that hath need much of cockering and pampering’, 
a sense not unlike Eng ‘pet’, it has been suggested that 
cade-lamb was perh. for an earlier *cadel-/anid. But this 
is historically impossible. M. Paul Meyer says Coterave's 
word is not Fr., but app. the 16th c. Languedocien cadel 
‘Tittle dog’, and his explanation erroneous. The corresp. OF, 
word was chael, chcel, which has no likeness to the MEF. 
hod, cad, even if the sense suited, Wedgwood compares 
Da. éaad wanton, petulant, sportive :—ON. &d¢-r merry, 
cheerful: but cade is not at all Se., and apparently not 
properly northern, since Ray 1691 explains the ‘ North. 
Country words’ fet, pet-damé as “a cade-lamb.’)] 

1. as adj. or in comb, Of the young of animals, 
esp. lambs and colts: Cast or left by the mother 
and brought up by hand, as a domestic pet. 

o1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 749 Hie ricus, a kod- 
lomb. © 1551 117id/ of Fane Lovet (Somerset Ho.) Three Cade 
lambes that go abowte the house. 1678 Littteton Dcé. in 
Cath, Anel. 50 A cade lainb, agnus domesticus, domi educ- 
tus. 1681 Wortince Dict, Rust. \E. D. §.) A cosset lamb 
or colt, or cade lamb or colt, that is a lamb or colt fallen 
and brought up by hand. 1698 F. B. Alodest Censure 14 As 
mild and gentle as cade Lambs. 1792 in Pail. Trans. 
LXXXII. 366 We do not wean our cade-lambs till June. 
1859 Gro. E1iot A. Bede x. 95 It's ill bringing up a cade 
lamb. 1880 J. F. Davies in Academy 24 Dec. 456. 

2. as sb. a. A pet lamb. 

e14g0 Nominale in Wr.-Wiilcker 698 //ec agna, a_new 
lame; hee cenaria, acad; hec berbex,a weder, 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 50 A Cade, dome(s)tica vel domesticus, vt ours vel 
auis domestica, 1633 T. Aoams E.xf.2 Peter iii, 18 He 
gave his poor godson a lamb for a cade. 1669 Cokatnr 
Ovid 60 Pritty Spinella, you..Are tame enough, as Gentle 
asa Cad. 1830 Howirr Seasons, March 58 Others [lambs] 
..are reared, ip neraly by the assistance ofa tea pot, with 
cow’s milk and are called cades or pets. 

b. The foal of a horse brought up by hand. 

1617 MarkHam Caval. 1. 109 Such horses as we call 
Cades, which are those that neuer suck their dams, but 
vpon their first foaling are put vp into a house. 

ec. A spoiled or petted child. (var. dial.) 

1877 Peacock NV. HW. Linc, Gloss. Cade, a child which is 
babyish in its manner. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word- 
bk. s.v., ‘E's a reg'lar cade’ said of a spoiled child. 

3. Of fruit: Fallen, cast. [rare.] 

1876 Miss Broucuton Fear 111. 184 Austine is collecting 
the little cade cherries. 

+ Cade, 53.3 Variant of Ken, a sheep-louse. 

1570 Levins Manip. 8 Acade, sheepe louse, pedicnlus onis. 

Cade (k2id), 5.4 [a. I’. cade, in same, sense.] 
Aspecics of Juniper, /usiperus oxycedrus, called 
also Prickly Cedar, yielding O7/ of Cade, or Cade 
Oi, used in veterinary surgery. 

1575 Turserv. Bk. Venerie Ixvi. 187 If you rubbe a 
Terryer with Brymstone, or with the oyle of Cade, and then 
put the Terryer Into an earth where Foxes be or Badgerdes, 
they will leaue that earth. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem, 


CADE. 


H. 251 The part most fluid is sold under the name of 
Cade-oil. 

+ Cade, 54.5 Obs. 

¢.1330 Arth. & Merl. 3 Telle schulen wiues twelue 3if 
anichild may be made With-outen knowcing of mannes cade. 

Cade, v.1 ? 04s. [f. Cave 5.1] trans. To put 
into a cade or keg. 

1599 Nasue Lent. Stuffe (1871) 106 The rebel Jack Cade 
. hauyng first found out the tricke to cade herring, they 
woulde so much honour him in his death as not oncly to 
call it swinging but cading of herring also. ; 

ade, v.2 [f. Cave 54.2] ‘To breed up in 
softness’ (Johnson ; with no quot. or reference). 

1879 aged Sa Shropsh. Word-bk. Cade, to pet; to 
bring up tenderly. . 

| Cadeau (kado). [Fr.] A present or gift. 

a 1845 Barua pee Leg. 1882 Cornh, Mag. Jan.13A 
cadeau froinhis Highness. 1885 Iihere Chineses Drive 141 
Some little present as a New Year's Cadcau. 

+Cadee. O¢s. [Phonetic spelling of F. cadet.] 
The earlier form of Capet, Capnrr: A (gentleman) 
cadet in the anny. 

a1689 Mrs. Beuxn Widow Ranter ww. ti, Me listed us 
cadees for the next command that fell in his army. 1692 
Lurtrent. Brief Ret. (1857) 11. 234 The French convoy 
arrived at Limerick..two French heutenant generalls, 106 
subaltern officers, 150 cadees, 320 English and Scotch gentle- 
men. 170a Lond. Gaz, No 3856'3, 1 Captain, 1 Captain. 
Lieutenant, 1 Cadee, and 20 Soldiers killed. 1789 W. Laick 
dlusw, fo Presbyt. Ftog. 33 (Jam. A Cadee of Dunbarton's 
Regiment. /érd, And from a Cadee become a curat. 

Cadee, obs. form of Capt. 

Cadence (kéidéns’, 54. [a. F. cadence, ad. It. 
cadenza ‘falling. cadence in music’, on L. type 
cadentia sb., {. cadent- pt. pple. of cad-dre to fall. 
The literal sense is ‘action or mode of falling, 
fall’, and in this sense it was used by 17th c. 
writers; but at an early period the word was in 
Italian appropriated to the musical or rhythmical 
fall of the voice, and in this sense occurs as early as 
Chaucer. Cadence is in form a doublet of CHance, 
the direct phonetic descendant of cadentia.} 

I. In verse and music. 

1, ‘The flow of verses or periods’ (J.); rhythm, 
rhythmical construction, measure. 

c 1384 Cuavcen FF, Fame 627 To make bookes, songes, 
and dities In rime or else in cadence. ¢ 1425 Wystoux 
Cron. vy. xii. 315 Had he cald Lucyns Vrocurature,. Dat had 
mare ped be Cadens, Dan had relevyd pe sentens. 1§13 
Dovo.as 4ucis Prol. 46 ‘Vhrou my corruptit cadens im- 
perfyte. 1588 Suaxs. L.L. £. 1. ii, 126 The elegancy, fa- 
ciliry, & golden cadence of poesic. 1642 Mitton A fol, 
Smect. (1851) 292 An eare that could measure a just cadence, 
and scan without articulating. 1763 J. Brown Hoctry & 
AMfus. iv, 37 Measured Cadence, or Time, is an essential Part 
of Melody. 1824 Dispix Lifr. Comp. 530 The periods flow 
with a sort of liquid cadence. 1873 Symonps Grh. Poets 
iv. 102 The Iambic is nearest in cadence to the language 
of common life. ; , 

b. The measure or beat of music, dancing, or 
any rhythmical movement , e. g. of marching. 

160s Z. Jones De Loyer's Specters 20 Now daunses. have 
neede of nothing .. byt only of Numbcr, measure and true 
cadence. 1755 Gray /'rogr. Poesy 1. iti, To brisk notes in ca- 
dence beating Glance their many-twinkling feet. 1779 Sir 
W. Jones Arcadia Poems 109 Not a dancer could in cadence 
move. 1801 Strutt Sforts 4& Past. me v. 198, Dancing 
round them to the cadence of the music. 1816 Scott Otd 
Mort. vi, The occasional boom of the kettle-drum, to mark 
the cadence. 1862 F, Gatrritus Artif, Afun, (ed. 9\ 6 
Cadence, in slow time 75 steps. .are taken in a minute. 


2. ‘ The fall of the voice’ (J.). 

3589 Puttanuam Eng. Poeste u. vii. (1812) 66 This cadence 
Is the fal of a verse in cucry last word with a certaine tunable 
sound which being matched with another of like sound, do 
make a[concord. 1626 Buttoxar, Cadence, the falling of 
the voice. 1768 Sreane Sent, Journ, (1778) I. 150 A low 
voice, with a... sweet cadence at the end of it. 1824 L. 
Musray Eng. Gram. ue The closing pause must not be 
confounded with that fall of the voice, or cadence, with 
which many readers uniformly finish a sentence. ” 

b. ‘Sometimes, the general modulation of the 
voice ' (J.). 

1 Steere Tatler No.g P 1 The Smallcoal-Man was 
heard with Cadence deep. 1710 /éid, No. 168 Pp 5 With all 
the..Cadence of Voice, and Force of Argument imaginable. 
1760 Sterne Tr. Shandy 276 Amen, said my Mother..with 
such a sighing cadence Et pononl pity. 1844 A. WeLaY 
Poents (1867) 87 The low cadence of her whispered prayer. 
1855 Ban Senses & fut. in. i. § 22 (1864) 361 A third quality 
of vocal sounds is cadence or accent, 1862 TROLLore Orley 
F, xxxviili, ‘No’ said Peregrine, with a melancholy cadence 
In his voice. 2863 Miss Brappon 7. Marchnont 270. 

e. Local or national modulation, ‘accent’. 

1727 Swirt Gulliver in, i. 182, 1 returned an answer in 
that Seagineme, hoping .. that the cadence might be more 
agreeable to his ears. 1771 Smovtert /fumph. Ct. (1815) 
241 The Scotchman who had not yet acquired the cadence 
or the English, would naturally use his own in speaking 
their language. 

3. The rising and (¢sf.) falling of elemental 


sounds, as of a storm, the sea, ete. 

1667 Mitton /. Z, n. 287 Blustring winds, which all night 
long Had rous'd the Sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 
Seafaring men orewatcht. — 1839 Mus. Hemans Release 
Tasso, The low Cadence of the silvery sea, 1856 Kane 


Arct, Expt. 1, xxix. 377 A murmur had reached my ear for | 


some time in the cadences of the storm, . 
4. Music. The conclusion or ‘close’ ofa musical 
movement or phrase. Also sometimes =CabDENzA, 
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1597 Morey futrod. Afus. 73 A Cadence wee call that, 
when coming to a close, two notes are bound 1ogither, and 
the following note descendeth. 1795 Mason CA. Afus. 
1.14 A perfect cadence then marks iis termination. ¢ 1860 
Goss /farmony xiii. 42 A Cadence or Close, signifies the 
last two chords of any passage; the principal cadences are 
those which conclude on the key-note. When the last chord 
is the triad on the key-note, preceded by the triad or chord 
of the 7th on the dominant, it is called the Perfect Cadence. 
1867 Macrarren (/armony 1. 27 As performers insert a 
flourish at a close or cadence, we conventionally ase the 
word cadence, to denote the flourish introduced at a close. 
1880 Parry in Grove Dict, Afus. 1. 290/1. 

5. Horsemanship. ‘An equal measure or pro- 
portion which a horse observes in all his motions 
when he is thoroughly managed’ (Farrter’s Dict. 
in Bailey). Cf. quot. 1833 under CADENCED. 


6. transf. Harmonious combination of colours. 

1868 Swinsurne /ss. 6 Stud. (1875) 364 The cadence of 
colours is just and noble ; witness the red-leaved book .. on 
the white cloth, the clear green jug on the table, the dim 
green bronze of the pitcher. 

II. In the Latin sense of falling. 

+7. Falling, sinking down ; mode of falling. Oés. 

1613 R.C. Table A tph.ied. 3) Cadence, falling, properly the 
ledging of corne by a tempest. @ 1660 Hammonp HEs. 1V. 
687 (R.) The cadence, or manner how Paul falls into those 
words, is worthy to be both observed and imitated, 1667 Mi1- 
tox ?, 4. x. 92 Now was the Sun in Western cadence Iow. 

+ 8, The falling out of an occurrence ; chance. 

1601 R, Jounson Avugd. 4 Compr, (1603) 8 This oppor- 
tunitie is a meeting and concurring of divers cadences, 
which at one instant do make a matter very easie. 

Cadence, v. rare. [f. prec.] frans. To put 
into cadence, to compose metrically. 

1749 Putirs To Ld, Carteret (R.) These parting num- 
bers, cadenc'd by my grief. 1873 Symonps Gr&. Poets i. 18 
Empedocles..cadenced his great work on Nature in the 
same sonorous verse. 

Cadenced (ké'-dénst), ps/. a. [f. CADENCE v, 
and sé, + -Eb.] Expressed or performed in cadence; 
characterized by cadence ; rhythmical, measured. 

argo ApaM Sut fonttt, Arts, A certain measured, ca- 
denced step, commonly called a dancing step. 1833 Aeg. 
Tustr. Cavalry \, 82 The horse has a firm, even, and one 
pace. (Cadenced means that the time passed in making 
each step shall be exactly equal.) 1850 Mrs. Brown1nc 
Lady Geraldine’s C. x\v, Her voice, so cadenced ip the 
talking. 1831 — Casa Guidi Wind. 3 Where the whole 
world might drop for Italy Those cadenced tears. Ae 
Lowe Lt Among my Bhs. es ut. (1873) 287 You hear the 
cadenced surges of an unseen ocean. 

Cadency (kedénsi). [ad. L. *cadentia: see 
-ENcY. In earlier use not distinguished from ca- 
dence; the sense of quality more proper to -EXCY 
comes out only in sense 3.] 

+1. A falling out, happening, hap; = Capence 8, 

1647 Srrcc Angl. Redit.1. xi. (1854) 10 How delightfully 
remarkable is it (as a most apt cadency of Providence. 

= CADENCE I ; cadent quality. 

16a7 Fectuam Resotves i. Ixx. Wks. (1677) 106 Poetry .. is 
but a Play, which makes Words dance, in the evenness of a 
Cadency. 1642 Howe For. Trar, (Arb.) 48 The old 
Italian tunes and rithmes both in conceipt and cadency, 
have much affinity with the Welsh. 1719 Swirt Jo }'ng. 
Clergyman Wks. 1755 I] 1. 6 Rounded into periods and 
cadencies, : 

3. Descent of a younger branch from the main 


line of a family ; the state of a cadet. 

3753 Cuampers Cyct, Supp., Cadency, in heraldry, the 
State, or quality ofa cadet. 1858 R. Cuamprrs Dom, Ann. 
Scott. 1, 21: Not..a male descendant ..in existence, of 
cadency later than the fifieerith century. 1866 —#ss, Fan, 
: Hum, Ser. 1.18 He is recognised by a title of cadency 
rom his wife, as Mrs. Thompson‘’shusband. 1885 S. Satrer 
in N. & Q. v1. XI. 514/2 It might be thought that the label 
was for cadency of birth ; but it was not so, 4 

b. Mark of cadency (ler): a variation in the 
same coat of arms intcnded to show the descent of 
a younger branch from the main stock. 

1702 A. Nisnet (¢i¢fc) An Essay on additional Figures and 
Marks of Cadency. 1830 T. Rosson /iist. Heraldry Lj/2 
These marks of cadency.. have crept into the general blazon 
of many coats of nrms. 1882 W. A. Wetts in A. 4 Q. 
25 Mar. 231 James.. would & ofta patris have borne as his 
mark of cadency the original crescent charged with a label. 

Cadene (kadi-n). [a. F.cadene chain of iron, ad. 
Pr. cadena :—L. caténa * chain’; in alluslon to the 
chain-like charactcr of the warp in weaving.) 

A sort of inferior Turkey carpet imported from 
the Levant, 1847 in Cratc; and later Dicts. 

Cadent (k2-dént), a. [ad. L. cadent-em, pr. 
pple. of cad-¢re to fall.] 

. Falling (literally). Obs. or arch. 

60g Snaks. Lear 1 iv. With cadent Teares fret Chan- 
nels in her cheekes, 1659 J. Anrowsmitu Chain Princ. 200 
We ourselves have seen him Antichrist cadent. 1855 Baitey 
Mystic 9 The moaning winds and cadent waters. | 

. Astro’, Of a planet: Going down; in a sign 
opposite to that of its exaltation. 

*Cadent Houses are the third, sixth, ninth and twelfth 
House of a Scheme or figure of the lleavens, being those 
that are next from the Angles’ (Phillips 1696. 

1886 Lurton Thous. Notable Th. (1675) 201 If the part of 
Fortune be cadent from the Ascendent. 167: Bracrave 
Astrot. Phys. 164 Fixt Signs, and cadent Honses alwayes 
Signifie the greatest distances. 4 

3. Falling (rhythmically); having cadence. 

1613 Str E. Hosy Counter.snarte 13 11 current and worse 
cadent lines, 1857 Emerson Poems 134 Far within those 


CADETSHIP. 


cadent pauses. 1859 F. K. anrorp Martyrs of Lyons 24 
Unfailing lips those cadent strains prolong. 


4. Geol. Applied by Prof. H. Rogers to the 
tenth of his 15 divisions of the palzozoic strata of 
the Alleghanies, corresponding to the lower middle 
Devonian of British geologists. 


+Cadent, s+. O¢s. [f. prec.] One of the 
‘graces’ in old English music. 

1879 F, Tayior in Grove Dict. Mus. 1, 43‘ Shaked graces‘ 
are the Shaked Beat, Backfall, Elevation, and Cadent. 

Cadential (kaidenfal), «. [f. L. *eadentia 
CabDENCE +-AL.] Of or belonging to a cadence. 

1882 Atheneum & Apr. 454/1 ‘The examples .. have in 
no one instance the slightest cadential character, 

|| Cadenza (kade'ntsi). Afusie. [It.; see Ca- 
DEeNcE.] A flourish of indefinite form given to a 
solo voice or instrument at the close of a move- 
ment, or between two divisions of a movement, 
(Sometimes called cadence: the use of the Italian 


word is designed to differentiate the two.) 

[1783 Cirampers Cyct. Supp. Cadensa Sfuggita, in the 

Italian music.] me Penny Cyct. V1. 100/1 Forney the 
Cadenza_ was, by Italian as well as English singers, con- 
sidered indispensable .. The French never admitted it. 
1879 Parry in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 294 The cadenza usually 
starts from a pause on a chord of 6-4 on the dominant, pre- 
paratory to the final close of the movement, and its object 
1s to show off the skill of the performer..It was formerly 
customary to leave the cadenzas for improvisation. 
_t Cader, cadar. Obs. exc. dial. [Identical 
in form and meaning with, and prob. a. Welsh 
cader ‘chair’, in Mid. Welsh also ‘cradle’; used 
also as in sense 2, and applied to a ‘ framework’ 
of variouskinds. (If sense 3 is not the same word, 
we may perh. compare F, cadre frame.)] 

+1. A cradle. Oés. 

a 1aag Aner, K. 82 Heo maked of hire tunge cradel (A/S. 
Cteop. cader] to bes deofles bearn, and roche Ge thid. 378 
Hwon je beod ibunden widinnen uour large wowes, and he 
in a neruh kader [AAS. Titus D cradel]. 

2. A light frame of wood put over a scythe to 
lay the corn more even in the swathe. 

1679 Prot Staffordsh, (1686) ta barley they mow 
with the Sithe and Cadar in the South parts of the County. 

3. ‘A small frame of wood, on which a fisher- 
man keeps his line’ (¢a/.) Halliwell. 

1880 Miss Courtney I est Cornwatt Gloss, (E. D.S.) 

Cadesse, var. CADDESSE, Ofs., jackdaw. 

Cadet (kadet’. [a. F. cadet, in 15th c. capaet, 
a. Pr. capdet :--Romanic type area dim. of L. 
ie fer capit- head ; hence, little chief, inferior head 
ofa family. Cf. also Capper, Capnre, Can.] 


1. A younger son or brother. 

16r0 Hottann Camden's Brit. t. 463 From a younger 
brother or cadet of this house. 1671 Crowne Juliana Ep. 
Ded. Aiv, Leave that as a thread-bare portion to the Cadets. 
1689 Swirt Ode to Tempte Wks. 1755 1V. 1 245 Poor we. 
cadets of heaven, Take up at best with lumber. a 1726 
Vanarucu False Fr. ti, | ama cadet, and by consequence 
not rich. 1868 Freeman Nori, Cong. (1876) 11. viii. 210 
Spiritual preferments being turned into means of main. 
tenance for cadets or bastards of the bic house. 

b. A younger branch of a family ; a member of 
a younger branch. 

1690 Locke Gert. wix. § 25 A Cadet, or Sister’s Son, must 
have the Preference. 1726 Wonrow Corr. (1843) ITf. 238, 
I suppose his family was a cadet of your Lovititg’s family. 

eaplne cen son, 

1646 Str T. Browns. Psenmd, Ep. 348 Joseph was the 
youngest of twelve, and David the eleventh sonne, and but 
the caddet of Jesse. 1748 Smottetr Rod. Raul, (1812) 1. 19 
The cadet of a family. 


2. A gentleman who entered the army without a 
commission, to learn the military profession and 
find a career for himself (as was regularly done by 
the younger sons of the French nobility before the 
Revolution). b. A junior in the East India 


Company’s service. See also Capper, CApnpte. 

1651 HWowrtt Venice 7 This may be one reason why she 
connives at so many Courtisans for the use of the Cadett- 

entlemen. [1652 Every Sf. France Misc. Writ. (1805: 84 

‘he cadets and younger brothers minding for the most part 
no greater preferments than what they cut out with thelr 
sword.] 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cadet, or Cadee,a 
Gentleman that Bears Arms in hopes of a Commission, 
1691 Lond. Gus. No. 2719/2 The Elector of Saxony... adds 
a Company of Cadets. 1704 Hymn to Victory \xx. 7 She 
serves Cadet and Voluntier. 1768 Simes Jf Afedicy, A 
cadet serves without pay. 1772 Foote Nadoé 1. 9 Go out 
Cadets and Writers inthe Company's Service. 1816 ‘Quiz’ 
Grand Master \. 10 Ms kit's pack’d up, and off he's set, 
To try his fortune—a cadet. 

8. A student in a military or naval college. 

1775 Swinnurye Trav. Spain xliv. (L.) The royal apart- 
ments are aow occupied by a college of young gentlemen 
cadets, educated at the king's expence. 1788 Lp. AucKLAND 
Diary in Corr.(1861) 1.91 An estahlish ment of one hundred 

young cadets forthe army. a 1845 Hoop 7o 7, Hume iv, 
‘Vatch Sandhurst too, its debts and its Cadets. 1860 Dickens 
Lett. (1880) I, 122 Sydney has just passed his examination 
as a naval cadet. 


Cade‘tcy. [see -cy.] = Capetsnir 2. 
Cadetship. [f. prec. +-surr.] 
1. The status of a younger son. 


183: Disrarii Hug. Duke ut. iii. (L.) The ambitious pro- 
spects with which he had consoled himself for his cadetship, 


CADETTE, 


2. The position or status of a military or naval 
cadet ; the commission given to a cadet. 

1845 Srocqueter Handbk, Brit. India (1854) 55 For the 
artillery and engineers, it is a condition of the presentation 
of acadetship that the candidate should have gone through: 
a regular course of instruction at Addiscombe, 1854 B/ackw, 
Mag. LUXXVI. 667 The age of entering on their cadetsbip. 
1884 Harper's Mag. May 866/ Candidates for cadetship in 
the Royal Navy. 

||Cadette (kidet), [Fr.; fem. of cade/.] A 
younger daughter or sister. 

1679 tr. Marie Mancini's Apol. 4 The order ..seem’d to 
exclude my Sister as a Cadette. 

Cadew (kz'diz). The same as Cappts 2. 

1668 Witxins Real Char. u. v. § 2. 125 Cadew, Straw- 
worm, 1713 Derwam PAys.- Theol. w. xiii. 234 The several 
sorts of P anea or Cadews. 1774 WuitE in Phil. Trans. 
LXV. 268 "they were taking .. cadew-flies, may-flies, and 
dragon-flies. 1802 Bwwetey A nim. Biog.(1813) III. 239 The 
larvz: of the Great Cadew Flies, form a case with small bits 
of wood disposed longitudinally. ; 

Cadge (kedz), sd.) [App. a variant of Cacr 
perh. confused with CancE », to carry about ; but 
it does not appear what is the source of thc 
earliest quotation, which the later merely follow.] 

1, Fakonry. (See quots.) 

1615 LatHam Fatconry (1633) Was. of Art expl., Cadge, 
is taken for that on which Faulconers carrie many Hawks 
together when = bring them to sell. 1721 BaiLey, Cade, 
around Frame o weet on which Hawks are carried to be 
sold. 1865 Cornk. Mag. May 623 We shall not trouble 
ourselves to take out the cadge to-day, for our party is quite 
strong enough to carry the hawks on the fist. 

2. A pannier. 

Cadge, s/.2 vulear. [f. CApcE v.] Theaction 
of cadging or begging. 

1812 J. H. Vaux lash Dict., The Cadge is the game or 
peession of begging. 1832-53 Whistle. Binkte (Sc. Songs) 
Ser, u. 68 He could ‘lay on the cadge’ better than ony 
walleteer that e'er coost a pock o’er his shouther. 

Cadge (keedz),v. Forms: 4 cagge(n, ?cache(n, 
( pa. pple. caget), (6 Palgr. kadge), 6- cadge. 
[Derivation and original meaning uncertain: in 
some early passages it varies with cache, cacche 
Catcu, of which in branch I it may be a variant : 
cf. the pairs doch, bodge ; grutch, grudge ; smutch, 
smudge. Branch II may also be connected with 
catch or ONF. cacher in other senses; but it may 
be a distinct word: the whole subject is only one 
of more or less probable conjectnre. Connexion 
of ME. caggen with CacE sé. is phonetically im- 
possible.) 

I. Early senses. 

+1. tans. ?To fasten, tie: cf. CapcEn v. (The 
early passages are obscnre, and for one or other the 
senses drive, toss, shake, draw, have been proposed.) 
Obs. 

exgag EE, Alit. P. A. 511 For a pene ona day & forth 
pay [labourers in the vineyard] gotz.. Keruen & caggen & 
man {=maken] hit clos. /éf¢. B.1254 Pay wer cagged and 
ka3t on capeles al bare. «@ 1400 Alexander 1521 And pen 
he caggis [v.7. cachez] vp on cordis as curteyns it were. 
¢x400 Destr. Troy 3703 Hit sundrit bere sailes & pere sad 
ropis; Cut of bere cables were caget to gedur. 1627 Dray- 
TON Agincourt 180 Whilst they are cadg’d contending 
whether can Conquer, the Asse some cry, some cry the man. 
1875 Lanc. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cadge, to tie or bind a thing. 

+2. To ‘bind’ the edge of a garment. Cf. 
Canine vbl, sb. 1. Obs. 

1ggo Patser. 473/1, I cadge a garment, I set Iystes in the 
lynyng to kepe the plyghtes in order. /d¢d. 596/1, Ikadge 
the Plyghtes of a fermen Fe dresse des plies dune lisiere. 
This kote is yll kadged : ce sayon a ses plies mal dressés 
dune lisiere. 

+3. (See quots.) ?To tie or knot. Still dad. 

1703 THoresay Let, to Ray (E. D.S.) To cadge, a term in 
making bone-lace. 

II. To carry about, beg, etc. 

+4. trans. To carry about, as a pedlar does his 
pack, or a Caparr his stock-in-trade. Obs. exc. dal. 

1607 WaLxincton Oft. Glass 154 Another Atlas that will 
cadge a whole world of iniuries without fainting. 1691 Ray 
N.C. Wads.1E. D. S.) Cadge, to carry, 1718 Ramsay Cont, 
Christ's Kirk . xii, They gart him cadge this pack. 1788 
MarsHatt Z. Yorksk. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cadge, to carry. 
1858 M. Porteous Souter Johnny 11 Weary naigs, that on 
the road Frae Carrick shore cadged monie a load. 1875 F. 
K. Rosinson Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cadge, to carry; or 
rather, as a public carrier collects the orders he has to take 
home for his customers. 

+5. To load or stuff the belly. dal. 

1695 Kennetr Par. Antig. Gloss. s.v. Cade, Hence.. 
erly, or kedge-belly, is a full fat belly. ¢ Hh 
Cottier ( Ms Bobbin) View Lanc. Dial. Wks. (1862) 68 While 
T’'r busy cadging mey Wem, 1854 Bampton Lanc. Gloss., 
Cadge, to stuff the belly. 

6. inir. To go about asa cadger or pedlar, or 
on pretence of being one; to go about begging. 
dial, and slang. 

81a J. H. Vaux Flash Dict.,Cadge,to beg. 1846 Lytron 
Lucretia u, xii, ‘1 be's good for nothin’ now, but to cadge 
about the streets, and steal, and filch’. 1885 IWAitdy Gloss, 
To Cadge about, to 34 and seek from place to place, as a 
dinner-hunter, 1859 H. Kinostey G. Ham/yn xv. (D.) ‘ I've 
got my living by casting fortins, and begging, and cadging, 
and such like’. 1875 Lanc. Gloss.(E.D. S.) Cadge, to beg; 
to skulk about a neighbourhood. 779 Print, Trades Frat, 
xxIXx. 32 Cadging for invitations to the Mansion House. 
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b. frans. To get by begging. 

1848 E. Farmer Scrap Sook (ed. 6) 115 Let each ‘cadge’ 
a trifle. 1878 Brack Green Past. xi. 86 Where they can 
cadge a bit of food. 

Cadge, a. and adv. Se. =Caney. 

1807-10 TANNanILe Poems (1846) 12 My heart did never 
wallop cadger. 

+ Cacdgel. Sc. Ods. ‘A wanton fellow’ (Jam.). 

1603 Philotus xevi, ‘Vo tak a 3oung man for his wyfe, Jon 
cadgell wald be glaid. i 

+Ca‘dgel,v. Obs. exc. dial. Also cagel. 

+1. ¢rans. To entangle. Hence Ca-dgelled. 

1648 Hexnam Dutch Dict. (1660) In het garen vallen, to 
be catch, cadgeld, or entangled in a net.. Verwerret garen, 
Cadgeld Varne. z 

2. To harrow. dial. 

1679 Prior Staffords’. (1686) 342 They cagel it with har- 
rows to break the turf. 1847-78 Hatuiwett, Cage/, to 
harrow ground. North. 

Cadger (kiedzaz). Also 5-6 Sc. cadgear. [f. 
CancE v. +-ER 1,] 

1. A carrier ; esp. a species of itinerant dealcr 
who travels with a horse and cart (or formerly with 
a pack-horse), collecting butter, eggs, poultry, etc., 
from remote country farms, for disposal in the 
town, and at the same time supplying the rural dis- 
tricts with small wares from the shops. 

c14g0 Hexryson Alor, Fab, 66 A Cadgear, with capill 
and with creils. ¢1srz Dovcias sEuers vin. Prol. 42 
The cadgear callis furth his capill wyth crakis waill 
cant. 1641 Brest Farn. Bhs. (1856) 103 The cadgers .. 
call in the morninge, and if wee have anythinge for them, 
they goe on to Garton, and call for it againe as they come 
hacke. 1695 Kennett Par. Antiz. Gloss. s.v. Cade, 
Cadger, a butcher, miller, or carrier of any other toad. 
1816 Scotr Si, Dwarf iii, A buck hanging on each side 0° 
his horse, like a cadger carrying calves. 1826 — Diary in 
Lockhart (1839) VILE. 268 An instance of the King’s errand 
lying in the cadger’s gate, 1855 IVAithy Gloss., Cadger, a 
carrier to a country mill, or collector of the corn to grind. 
1861 Smites Augineers IL. 99 Single horse traffickers, called 
cadgers, plied between country towns and villages, supply- 
ing the inhabitants with salt, fish, earthenware, and articles 
ofelothig, carried in sacks or creels hung across the horse's 

ack. 

b. 1827 Hoxe Every-day Bk. 11. 1654 A rosinante, bor- 
rowed..from some whiskey smuggler or cadger. 1843 /’7ec. 
Berw, Nat. Club UW. xi. 66 Many..involved in smuggling 
..under the name of cadgers, carried on..their contraband 
commerce. — 

2. An itinerant dealer, a hawker, a strect-seller. 

1840 Hoop Aréuansege celvi, He fear'd .."I'o be cut by 
Lord and by cadger. 1878 Buack Green Past. x. 84 A 
cadger‘s basket stood on the table. | : 2 

b. One who goes about begging or getting his 
living by questionable means. 

x85x MavHew Lond. Labour 1. 339 A street-seller now-a- 
days is looked upon as a ‘cadger’,and treated asone. 1861 
Sat. Rev.27 Nov. 537 Home Missions ..to the interesting 
cadgers and thieves of her rookeries. 1877 J//olderness 
Gloss. (E. D. 8.) Cadger, a loose character Hes goes from 
door to door soliciting assistance. : 

3. Falconry. A man who carries hawks. (Cf. 
F. cagier ‘celui qui porte les faucons 4 vendre’ 
Littré; also CaDGE 56.1) App. only moder in Eng. 

1834 Mar. Epcewortn He/en xvii. (Rtldg.) 163 The Ger- 
man cadgers and trainers who had been engaged. 

4. Comb., as cadger-like adj. 

1836-7 Dickens S&. Boz (1850) 289/2 A love of all that is 
roving and cadgerlike in nature. 

Cadgily (kedgzili), adv. Se. [f. Caney + 
-LY%.]  Cheerfully, merrily ; wantonly. 

@ 1724 Gaberlunzie Man i, He..cadgily ranted and sang. 
1774 Fercusson Poems (1789) I. 28 Whare cadgily they 
kiss the cap. 1814 Sa.von § Gael. I. 108 ‘ Hoot gude-man’ 
she wad say, sae cadgily ‘set a stout heart to a stay brae’. 

Ca‘dginess. Sc. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] Wanton- 
ness, lasciviousness ; sportiveness, cheerfulness. 

Cadging (kx-dzin), vé/. 56. [f. Cancz v.] 

+1. The binding or edging of a garment. Ods. 

1674 Defos. York Castle (1861) 209 After I toucht the 
cadgings of her skirts, she stept not many steps after. 

2. The practice of a cadger in various senses. 
(See CapGER 2.) Also atirtd. 

1859 Sata Ti. round Clock 387 Defunct saturnalia of 
patrician ‘cadging’. 1859 Axfobiog. Beggar-boy 99 Yo 
join two genteel young men in the regular cadging trade. 
1879 Dixon MW indsor II. xxv, 254 No pride of place pre- 
vented him from cadging. 

Ca‘dgy, a. Sc. and north. dial. Also cadgie, 
eaidgie. [Of uncertain origin. Cf. Suffolk 4edge 
in same sense; also Da. aad wanton, lascivious.] 

1. Wanton, lustful ; amorous, 

@ 1724 (cf. Capcity). 1733 Cock-laird in Chambers Songs 
Scotd, (1829) A cock-laird, fou cadgie, Wi’ Jennie did meet. 
1823 Lockuart Reg, Dalton vu. v. (1842) 435 He may weel 
be cadgy in the chaise wi’ her. 

2. Cheerful, merry; glad. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. w.ii. 1 Wow ! but I'm cadgie, 
and my heart lowps light. 1811 Witan IV. Aiding Yorksh. 
Gloss. in Archvol. XVII. (E. D. S.) Cadgy, cheerful, merry. 

|| Cadi (ka-di, kzt-di). Also 6-8 cady, 7 kadi, 
caddi, -ee, 7-8 cadee, 9 kady, (7 eadis, cade, 8 
eadjee). [a. Arab. gals gégi judge, f. gaya(y 
to judge. (Whence, with a/-, Sp. a/calde.)] 

A civil judge among the Turks, Arabs, Persians, 
etc. ; usually the judge of a town or village. 
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1590 Weppe Trav. (1868) 33 In Turkic. .the graunde Cady, 
that is their chiefest oe 1613 Purcuas Prigr. 1. vi. vili. 
498 The house of the Cadi. 1653 Greaves ope ad 155 In 
the presence of the Cadee (who is the Justice). 1682 WHELER 
Journ, Greece Vt. 419 The Veivode and Caddi.. came to 
1688 Lond, Gaz, No. 2328/1 The 
Kadis or Judges. 1703 MAUNDRELL Yourn, (1721) 95 The 
Cadi at last gave sentence. 1852 Wits Crise tn Medit. 
xxxix. 236 The black-banded turban of a cadi. 

Hience Ca‘diship, the office of a cadi. 

1881 Jfarper'’s Mag. UX111, 353 The judge or cadi—I am 
not positive as to the cadiship. 

Cadie, variant of CappIE. 

| Cadilesker kidileskor). Also cadilisker, 
-escher, -esher, cadelesher, kadilesker.  [f. 
prec. + Turk. Zeskar, ad. Pers. lashkar army: his 
jurisdiction originally extended to soldiers.] 

A chief judge in the Turkish empire. 

1686 Lond. Gaz, No. 2196/1 Hussain Effendi Cadilisker of 
Romelia is made Great Mufti, 1688 /rd. No. 2328/1 The 
Kadileskers, or chief Judges. 1703 dbid. No. 3911/1 The 
Grand Signior had declared the Mufti’s Son Cadslescher, or 
Judge Advocate. 1721-90 Baiey, Cadelesher, Cadilesher, 
achief Magistrate in Turkey, of which there are but two. 
{In mod. Dicts.] 

Cadis: see Cappts. 


Ca‘dish, «. dra’. [f.Capr 56.2] Tame, gentle. 

aie Marsuatt Fords4. ced. 2) HL 210 [Ligs]..remarkably 
cadish and quict. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. lWord-bh. 
(ESDES: | Cadish, spoiled by over-indulgence. 

|| Cadjan kadgan). «nglo-/ndian. Also 7 8 
cajan. [ad. Malay and Javan. sajdug palm-leaves, 
‘introduced by foreigners into Sonthern India’ 
(Yule).] 

1. ‘Coco-palm leaves matted, the common sub- 
stitute for thatch in Southern India’ \Col, Yule). 

1698 Frver vice. A. dndia & 2'17.V.) Flags..iby them 
called Cajans, being Co-coe-tree branches) .. supplying 
. Coverings to their Cottages. 1927 A. [famitton .Vew 
E. ind. V. xxiv. 294 His Palace .. was .. covered with 

sor Cocoa-nut Tree Leaves woven together. 1860 
Tennent Ceylon U1, 126 (V.) Houses are... roofed with its 
plaited fronds, which, under the name of cadjans, are like- 
wise employed for constructing partitions and fences. 

2. ‘A strip of fan-palm leaf, i.e. either of the 
talipot, or of the palmyra, prepared for writing on ; 
and so a document written ou such a strip’ (Col. 
Yule). Also aftr76., as in cadjan leaf, letter. 

1707 in J.T. Wheeler Afadras iu Olden T. M1. 781.) The 
officer at the Bridge Gate bringing in..a Cajan letter that 
he found hung upon a post. 1716 /éid, IT, 231 \Y.) The 
President .. has intercepted a villainons letter or Cajan. 
1840 A. Campnete Code Sladras Regul. 323 Vellum parch- 
ment or any other material instead of paper or cadjan leaf. 
1853 J. W. Dykes Salem 355. 

Cadjee, Cadle, obs. ff. of Capt, CAUDLE. 

Ca-dlock, Another form of Cuaxiock, a plant, 
including Wild Rape and Field Mustard. 

1655 Movuret & Benn. /fealth's Intprov. (1746) 172 
Tame Pidgeons .. fed never at home but in Cadlock-time 
and the dead of Winter. 1790 Maxsuatt aJfidé. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) Cadlock, Rough, sinapis arvensis, wild mustard. 
Cadlock, Smooth, brasica napus, wild rape. 

Cadmean kadmrin), a. Also Cadmian, 
-mean, fad. L. Cadméus, a. Gr. Kadpeios, f. 
Kadyos Cadmus.] Pertaining to Cadmus, the 
legendary founder of Thebes in Bovotia, and intro- 
ducer of the alphabet into Greece. Cadmean 
victory (Gr. Kabpeia vien), ‘a victory involving 
one’s own ruin’ (Liddell and Scott); usually as- 
sociated with Thebes or the Thebans. 

1603 Houann Plutarch’s Mor. 12 A Cadmian victorie, 
that is to say, which turneth to the detriment and losse of 
the winner. 1678 Cuowortn J/ufed. Syst. 146 Made them 
like the Cadmean Offspring, to do immediate Execution 
upon themselves. 1762 Gentl, Sfag. 430 Our conquests 
would prove Cadmean victories. 1821 Suettey Prometh. 
Undb.v, The cup Which Agave lifted up In the weird Cad- 
mzean forest. 1868 Texnyson Lucy. 50 Dragon warriors 
from Cadmean teeth. 

+Ca‘dmia. Chem. Obs. [a. L. cadmia, a. Gr. 
wadpeia or kadpia yf ‘Cadmean earth’.] ‘The 
ancicnt name of calamine’ (Ure Dict. Arts 1. 569) ; 
also applicd to a sublimate consisting of oxide of 


zinc (tutty), and to an ore of cobalt. 

1657 Phys, Dict., Cadmia officinarum, tutty. 1674 A. A. 
Barwa Art of Mfettals 1. xxxiv. 146 Cadmia is also that 
which sticks to the walls of the Furnaces, principally 
wherein Copper is melted. 1753 CHampers Cycl. Supp. 
Cadmia, sometimes signifies a fossil substance, as the Lapis 
calaminaris. 1837 Dana Jin. (1868) 409 The cadmia of 
Pliny and of other ancient authors included both the native 
silicate and carbonate, and the oxyd from the chimneys of 
furnaces (cadmia fornacum), 

CGadmic (kz‘dmik),@. [f. Capm-1ua + -1¢.] 

1. Chem. Of cadmium: as in cadmic oxide, ete. 

1873 Wituiamson Chem, 173 Cadmic sulphide is a beau- 
tiful yellow compound. 

2. Of cadmia, cadmean. 

1873 A. W. Warp tr. Curtius’ Greece I. 1. iii. 91 The earth 
used for the refinement of copper was called Cadmic earth, 

Cadmiferous (kzedmi‘féras), a. Chem. [f. 
CapMI-UM + -FEROUS bearing.] Yielding cadmium. 

1822 E. D. Crarke Cadmium 5The Cumberland Cave.. 
contains both silicate and carbonate of zinc, and both are 
cadmiferous. 


Cadmium (ke dmiim). Chem. 


make their Inspection. 


[f Capra 


! calamine, the cominon ore of zine, with which 


CADMY. 


this metal is generally associated. The ending is 
that of other names of metals, as sodiuvt, etc.] 

A bluish-white metal, in its physical qualities re- 
sembling tin, found in small quantities chiefly in 
zinc ores. Symbol Cd. 

x8az Imison Sc. § Aré II, 122 Cadmium. .was discovered 
by M. Stromeyer in 1817, in ores of Zinc. 1863 Watts Dict. 
Chem, (1879) I. ee The only pure native compound of cad- 
mium isthe sulphide, called Greenockite, 1869 Latest News 
to Oct. 15 Cadmium is obtained for commercial purposes, 
from zinc ores and furnace deposits. 7 5 

b. attrib. =Capnic, as in Cadmium oxide, stl 
phide, etc., cadmium compounds; cadmium yel- 
low, an intense yellow pigment, consisting of 
cadmium sulphide, artificially prepared. 

1873 Fownes Cheon. 395 Cadmium oxide is infusible. 1879 
Roop CAromatics xi. 180 Bright yellow pigments, such as.. 
chrome-yellow, cadmium-yellow. 

+Ca'dmy. 0¢s. rare—'. 
mia.) =CapMia. 

1758 C. Lucas £ss. Waters 1. 11 Lapis calaminaris, or 
cadmia ; in our language..calam y, or cadmy. 

Cadogan (kadz-gin). [Said to be from the 
name of the ist Earl Cadogan (died 1726). See 
Littré, and A. & Q. 7th Ser. IV. 467, 492.) A 
mode of knotting the hair behind the head. 

¢ 1780 B’xess D’Oserkincn .Vem. (1852) I.ix, The duchess 
of 3ourbon had introduced at the court of Montbeliard .. 
[the fashion] of cadugans, hitherto worn only by gentlemen. 

ados, obs. form of Cappis, 

+ Cadou‘k. Sc. Ofs. Also 7 caddouk, 9 ca- 
duac. [app. a. F. caduc, either with the notion of 
‘perishable ’ or of ‘falling’ to one.] ‘A casualty, 
a windfall’ , Jamieson), 

shay Ue Mosro Exfed. u. 123 His Majestie was liberall 
and bountifull .. in bestowing on them cadouk> and casual- 
ties, /di:f, 171 Allother goods or caddouks in generall. 1819 
Scott Leg. Montrose ii, The caduacs and casualties were 
all cut off. 

Cadow, obs. form of Cappow. 

| Cadre (kadr). [F. cadre frame (e.g. of a 
picture), also used in sense ‘ l'ensemble des officiers 
et sous-officiers d'une compagnie’ (Littré), ad. It. 
guadro:—L.. guadrum four-sided thing, square. ] 

1. A frame, framework ; schcme. 

1830 Scotr /utrod. Lay Last Minstr., This species of 
cadre, or frame, afterwards afforded the poem its name. 
1868 M. Parison Acaden, Org. sec. § § 2.174 It would 
seem..that no branch of human knowledge should be ex- 
cluded. ."The corrective to the seeming infinity of this cadre 
is supplied by the old classification of faculties. ; 

2. AZi/. a. The permanent establishment forming 
the framework or skeleton of a regiment, which is 
filled np by enlistment when required. 

3851 Gatcenca Mariottr's /tuly 243 ‘he number of of- 
ficers, .becomes inadequate to the sudden filling up of their 
cadres, upon a transition from the peace to the war-footing. 
1869 E. Carpwece in Darly News 11 June, A larger number 
of battalions, with full cadres, ready to be expanded..in a 
moinent of emergency. 1884 Saf. Nev. 279 The principle 
of large permanent cadres in lieu of large standing armies, 

b. The complement of officers of a regiment; 
the list or scheme of such officers. 

(After the Indian Mutiny, the cadres of Native Regiments 
which had been disbanded were kept in the Indian Army 
List for regulating promotions. In the parliamentary dis- 
cussions about the amalgamation of the Indian with the 
British Army, the word was in constant use in this sense.) 

1864 Darly Tel.22 Aug., All staff corps lieutenani-colonels 
are to be removed froin their cadre on promotion. 18 
Pall Mall G, 12 Oct. 7 The regimental cadres, that is, the 
officers of each regiment. 

Caduac, perversion of CaDouk. 

Caduc, variant of CADUKE a. Oés. 
+Caducal, a. Ots. [f. L. cadticus Capucous 
+-AL.] Perishable, corruptible; =CADUKE 2. 

$33 Coveroate Lord's Supper Wks, 1844 1. 435 The 
caducal and corruptible meats wherewith the belly is fed. 
1642 H. More Sony Soud u. i, iii. xxiv, Nought .. but vain 
sensibles we see caducall. A 

Caducary (kadiz-kari), 2. Ol/ Law, [ad. L. 
cadticadrius relating to dona cadtica lapsed posses- 
sions. See Capucous and -ary.] Subject to, re- 
lating to, or by way of escheat or lapse. 

1768 Blackstone Comm. 11.265 The lord by escheat. .is 
more frequently considered as being udfimus hacres, and 
therefore taking by descent in a kind of caducary succes- 
sion. 1818 Crtise Digest 111. 452 Whether the escheat 
were considered as a reversion, as it once was, or as a cadu- 
cary succession 26 infestafo, as it then substantially was. 

+Caduce. Ofs. =Capvucrus. 

1604 Daniet Fun. Poem on Earlof Devon, Who equal 
bear the caduce and the shield. 165: Everyn Diary 7 
Sept. (D.) Heralds in blew velvet semée with fleur de lys, 
caduces in their hand. 1681 Cotton Mond. Peake (ed. 4\59 
re Wand a Caduce did appear. 1721-1800 in Battey. 

+Cadu'ce, a. Obs. fad. I. cadue or L. cadit- 
cus.) _=CAbDUKE, Capucous. 

1513 Braosnaw St, Werburgh (1848) 118 This lyfe cadoce 
and transytory, 1651 Biccs New Disp, 2 That caduce, 
specious and seductive chameleon, Reason, 1657 Tomtin- 
son Kenon's Disp. 279 Inclined to fall. .imbecil and caduce. 

Cadu:cean, a. [f. Capuce-us+-an.] Of or 
pertaining to a caduceus. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Caducean, among the Romans 
was the name of a wand or rod. 1731-1800 in Baiey. 1847 
in Craic, 1879 J. Toonunter A lcestis 6 Of that caducean 
rod he [Apollo] drove our flocks To pasture with, 


[a. F. cadmite cad- 
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+ Caducea‘tor. 0O65.. [L. cadiicedtor one who 
bears a caduceus, a herald.) A herald, a mes- 
senger. 

1684 tr. Agrippa's Van. Arts |xxxi. 279 Fecial Messengers 
and Caduceators, 19754 tr. Josephus’ Philo's Emb. Wks. 
797 Wars are determined by caduciators. 

| Caduceus (kidiz-s7ds). Pl. caducei (-si,ai). 
[L. cddiicéus (also cadsicéunt), ad. Dor. Gr. xapv- 
Keiov, xapvmov (Att. xnpuxeoy), a herald’s wand, 


f. xijpug herald.] 

The wand carried by an ancient Greek or Roman 
herald. spec. The fabled wand carried by Hermes 
or Mercury as the messenger of the gods; nsnally re- 
presented with two serpents twined round it. (This 
is the earliest and proper sense in English.) 

xs91 Srenser A/. Hubdberd 1292 He tooke Caduceus his 
snakie wand, With which the damned ghosts he gouerneth. 
1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. u. iii. 14 Mercury, loose all the Ser- 
pentine craft of thy Caduceus. 1668 Lond. Gas. No. 243/2 
The Heralds in their Coats of Armes, and Caducei in their 
hands. 1753 Cuamsers Cyel. Supfp., Caduceus, is also a 
name given to a kind of staff covered with velvet, and 
decorated with flower de duces, which the French heralds 
of arms bear in their hands on solemn occasions. 1873 
Sysmonps Gré. Poets xi. 410 Hermes. .caduceus in hand. 

Jig. 1860 R. Vaucuan Mystics 11. 1x. iii, 137 The long 

rocess of vigil.. which, with the caduceus of asceticism... 
ulls to slumber the Ar. ; s-eyed monster of the flesh. 

Caduciary kadi# ari), a. Old Law. [A non- 
etymological variant of CapUcaRy, app. assimi- 
lated to fiduciary.] Subject to, relating to, or by 
way of escheat or lapse. 

757 Sir J. Dareympce Feudal Prop. (1758) 67 To pre- 
vent his inheritance from being caduciary. 1880 MvuirneaD 
Gatus 11. § 150 note, The L. Iulia et Papia Poppaa, whose 
caduciary provisions, eic. 

Ilence Cadu‘ciarily adv, 

1880 Mvuirurao Garus 504 Failure to take under a testament 
.. The inheritance went 10 the heir-at-law caduciarily. 

Caducibranchiate poe wise la a, 


Zool. [f. L. cadticus falling + éranchiz gills, whence 
in mod.L. Caductbranchia, Latreille’s nae for the 
3atrachians.) Of Amphibians: Losing their gills 
before reaching maturity \like the frog). Also 
as sb. 

[r835 Kirav //ad. §& /nst, Antos, 11. xxii. 412 Caduci- 
branchia, or the proper Batrachians.] 1835-6 Toop Cyc/. 
Aluat, & Phys. 1. 99/2 The early condition of the lungs in 
the caducibranchiate genera. .is that of a mere rudimentary 
sac. 1839-47 /did. 11. 448/2 The urodelous kinds of Cadu- 
cibranchiates, 1870 Rotieston Asin. Life Introd, 67. 


+ Caduci‘ferous, ¢. Oés.-°. [f. L. cadiicifer 
(f. cadiie-eus (see above) + -fer bearing) + -ovs.] 
Bearing a caducens. 

"1656 Biount Glossogr., Caduciferous, that carries a white 
Rod in sign of peace. 1721-1800 Baitey Caduciferous, 
bearing the Caduce. [Not in Johnson.] i p 

Caducity kadia-siti). (ad. F. caducité, as tf 
iL. *cadticttdtem, f. cadticus ; see next.] 

1. Tendency to fall; quality of being perishable 
or fleeting ; transitoriness, frailty. 

1793 W. Ronerts Looker-on No. 49 ee) II. 231 One of 
those evenings of autumn when the chilling damps of the 
air, and the caducity of nature, deepen the gloom of a 
melancholy mind. 184: L. Hunt Seer 1, (1864) 60 The 
stages of human existence, the caducily of which the writer 
applies to the world at large. 1879 M. Pattison J/r/ton 199 
The lr caducity of language, in virtue of which every 
effusion of the human spirit is lodged in a body of death. 

2. esp. The infirmity of old age, senility. 

1 nesterr. Lett. 426 1V. 272 This melancholick proof 
of my caducity. 1776-88 Ginnon Decd. § F. Ixi. (R.) Count 
Henry assumed the regency of the empire, at once in a 
state of childhood and caducity. 18r5 W. Taytor in Rob- 
berds Afemt. 11. 460 My father was attacked with symptoms 
of caducity. ~~ D'Israrii Amen, Lit. (1867) 345 The 
youth, the middle-age, and the caducity of the eminent 
personage. , 

3. Xoman Law. Lapse of a testamentary gift. 

1875 Poste Gains u. (ed. 2) 264 The leges caducarix, 
whieh fixed the conditions of caducity. 1880 Muirnrao 
Gatus 464 \f the party failing to take was sole heir, the 
caducity caused intestacy. . 

4. Zool, and Bot. Quality of heing cadueous. 

188: dj; S. Garoner in Nature XXIV. 75 The spores be- 
come detached before germination .. this caducity always 
characterises the microspore. 

Caducous (kidis-kas), 2. i L, cadiicus fall- 
ing, fleeting, etc. (f. cadére to fall) + -ovs.] 

I. Zool.and Bot. Applied to organs or parts that 
fall off naturally when they have served their 
purpose ; fugacious, deciduous. 

1808 Roxavecu £. /ad. Butter Tree in Asiat, Researches 
VIII, 500 Stipules .. minute and caducous. 1835 Linotey 
Introd. Bot. (1848) 11. 206 Fugacious, or caducous [leaves]. 
1859 Topp Cycd. Anat. & Phys. V. 659/t The placenta and 
other structures. .become caducous. 

2. Fleeting, transitory ;=CADUKE 2. * 

1863 J. C. Morison S?. Bernard 1. iii. ee: Monasticism... 
was temporary, caducous, and charged with germs of evil. 

8. Roman Law. Applied to testamentary gifts 
which for some reason lapsed from the donee. 

1880 Muirnrao Gaius 11. § 206 The lapsed share becomes 
caducous, and falls to those persons named inthe testament 
who happen to have children. 1880 — U/pian xvii. § 1 A 
testamentary gifi which,.he to whom it was left has failed 
to 1ake, although so left that according to the rules of the 


| dus ciutle he might have taken it, is called caducous. 


CCUM. 


+4. Subject to the ‘falling siekness ’, epilepti_. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc, Comprt. v. 144 Treat the caducous 
but roughly, and disturb the manner of the Paroxysm, 

+ Cadu‘ke, 2. Obs. Also 5-6 eadue, 5-7 ca- 
duaue. [a. F. caduc (fem. caduque) :—L. cadiicus.] 

1. Falling, liable to fall. 

1420 Pallad, on Hush. xu. 134 The fruite caduke. 

2. Fleeting, transitory, perishable, corruptible. 

1484 Caxton Curial 4 Our lyf ..ne hath glorye mon- 
dagee Be pombe caduque wythoute nivel 1509 Fisuer 
iks. 1. (E. E. T.) 196 Euery thynge ip this worlde is ca- 
duke. 1549 Compl. Scoti. 170 To fle thir varidly caduc 
honouris. 1651 ey Poems 242 Caduque corruptible 
bodies. 1688 G. Miece Gt, #r. Dict., Caduke or crazy, 

3. Of persons: Infirm, feeble. E 

1510-20 Compl, to late maryed (1862) 10, 1 am all cadpc, 
and wery for age. rg4r R. Copano Guydon's Quest. 
CAfrurg., Yonge, vertuous and strooge, so that he be nat 
caduke nor shakynge of his handes. 

4. Epileptic ;= Capucous 4. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R, xvi. i. (1495) 746 Caduc 
men that haue the fallyng euyll. 

Cad-worm =caddis-worm: see Cap 4, 

Cady, var. of Cant, CADDIE, 

Cadyas, obs. form of Capp1s?, 

+ Ca‘dye, a. Sc. Obs. (cf. Da. aad lasclvions, 
wanton; and see Cancy: the formal relation of 
the two words is obscure.) Wanton, lascivious. 

1552 Lynoesay Mfonarche as Kyttoke thare, als cadye 
as ane Con. [1877 Peacock NV. W. Lincoln. Gloss. (E. D.S.) 
Caddy, hale, hearty.) 

Cze-: see also CE-. 

Cecal (sikil), 2. Phys. [f. Cze-um + -a.] 
Pertaining to, or of the natnre of, the cxcum; 
having a blind end. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol, 1V.x\. 12x Their cecal ape 
ages are nomerous. 1858 Lewes Sea-side Studies Index, 
Czxcal prolongations of the intestines are .. ramifications 
without openings st the farther ends. 1881 ¥rvd. Microsc. 
Sc. Jan. 99 It terminates behind ina cacal extremity. 

Cecally (si‘kali), adv. Phys. [f. prec. +-Ly4.] 
In the manner of a excum, with a blind end. 

1872 Nicuo.son Padront, 202 The intestine ends cxcally. 
18977 Huxtev Anat, Juv. An. viii. 463. 

| Crecias. ? Ods. Also 7 Cecias. [Lat.; a. Gr. 
xamds.] The north-east wind personified, 

1653 Urqunaat Aaédelais 1, xl, Just as the winde called 
Cecias attracts the clouds. 1667 Mitton P. £. x.701 Boreas, 
and Czcias, and Argestes lond. 1824 T. Forster Perenn. 
Calendar in Hone Everyday Bh. 11. 119 And Caccias blows 
his bitter blaste of woe. 

Ceeciform (si-siffsm), a. Pays. [f. Czo-um + 
Form.] Having the form of a cecum, 

1871 Jones Anim, Kingd. 205 Cxciform appendages 
.. around the xsophagus and stomach. 

Cecilian (s7siliin). Zool. [f. L. exetiia a kind 
of lizard (in Pliny cxeus serfens blind worm).] 
A member of the Ceci/iadw, a curious family of 
Amphibia, haying the form of serpents, but the 
naked skin and complete metamorphosis of Ba- 
trachians; their eyes are very small and nearly 
hidden by the skin. 

Crecitis (sissittis). Afed. [f. Cac-um + -1718.] 
Inflammation of the cecum, typhlitis. p 

1866 A. Fut Princ, Med. (1880) 427 The inflammation 
limited to thls portion of the large intestine..called typhlitis 
--or cxcitis. . 

Cascity, var. of Cecrty, blindness. 

| Ceecum (s7-kim). Phys. Also occas. ceeum ; 
Pl. ceea. [L.; for intestinum c5ecum; neut. of 
excus blind. 

1, The blind-gut; the first part of the large 
intestine, so called becanse it is prolonged behind 
the opening of the ilium into a cul-de-sac. It is 
present in man, most mammals anc birds, and in 
miany reptiles. ‘ 

gaz in Baitev. 1727-51 Cuampens Cyl, s.v. fntestine, 
The cacuin .. has a lateral insertion into the upper end of 
the colon; and hangs to it like the finger ofa glove. 1873 
Hux.ey PAys, vii 150 The large intestine forms a blind 
dilatation beyond the ilio-c#:cal valve. .called the caecum. 


2. With pl. ceca: Any blind tube, or tube with 
one end closed. The snfestinal caca are two long 
blind tubes connected with the upper part of the 
large intestine in birds; fyloric ceca, a series of 
blind tubes, from one to fifty in number, placed 
immediately behind the pyloric valve in the 
stomach of miost fishes; also the prolongations 
of the stomach into the rays of star-fishes. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyci Supp. s.v. Intestinum, The fish 
eae lage in general a great number of these caca; they 
are called by the ichthyologists Intestinula caca. 1848 
Carrenter Anim, Phys. 172 Furnished with one or more 
little appendages, termed cmca, 1857 Woon Com. Ob). 
Sea-shore 129 The stomach is assisted by certain supplemeo- 
tary stomachs which run through each ray .. caca as they 
are called. 1868 Duncan /asect World Introd. 10 The 
second are catca, and larger and less numerous 

Ceel-: see CEL-. 

Cenaculum: see CENACLE. 

Ceeno- occas. var. CENO-, C&NO-. 


Canozoic (sinozsvik), 2. Geol. Another form 
of CaINnozolc. 


CAEN-STONE. 


1863 Q. Rev, CXIV. 396 A general conspectus of the later 
cenozoic periods. Puiturs Vesuvius viii. 235 The 
extinct volcanoes manifested themselves very largely _in 
early canozoic periods. 1879 tr. Hacckel’s Evol. Man Il. 
xv. 15 The Tertiary, Canozoic, or Czenolithic Epoch. 

Caen-stone. A lightish-yellow building-stone 
found near Caen in Normandy; it is at first very 
soft, but hardens on exposure. 

Cerule, -ean, etc.; sce CER-. 

Cesar (si-zi1). Also 4-8 Cesar. [L. Cxsar, 
a proper name. This is generally held to be the 
carlicst Latin word adopted in Teutonic, where it 
gave Gothic datsar (cf. Gr. xatoap), OS. késar, -er, 
OF ris. Laiser, heiser, OUG, heisar,-er, OE. cdsere, 
ON, kedsari. But the OE. form of the word 
(which would have given in mod.Eng. coser—cf. 
pofe) was lost in the ME. period. It was re- 
placed in ME. by hetser, cayser, Raiser, from Norse 
and continental Teutonic, which has in its tum 
become obsolcte, except as an alien term for the 
German emperor, and been replaced by the Latin 
or French form. See Kaser, Kaiser. Another 
form of the word is the Russian 7sar or Czar.] 

1. The cognomen of the Roman dictator Caius 
Julius Cesar, transferred as a title to the emperors 
from Augustus down to Hadrian (B.C. 30 to A.D. 
138), and subsequently used as a title of the heir- 
presumptive of the emperor. In modern use often 
applied to all the emperors down to the fall of 
Constantinople. 

1382 Wve Yokx xix. 15 We han no kyng no but Cesar. 
[1388 We han no king but the emperour.] 1586 Ferner Blaz. 
Gentrie 150 Amongst the Romaines vntill the time of their 

aesars, it was a cominon vse. 1776-88 Gisson Deci. $ #*. 
xiil, (1875) 144 After the adoption of the two Czsars, the em- 

rors devolved on their adopted sons the defence of the 

anube and of the Rhine. /déd. Ixviii, 1238 Mahomed the 
second performed the #azaz of prayer and thanksgiving on 
the great altar, where the christian mysteries had so lately 
been celebrated before the last ofthe Czesars. 1795 SouTHEY 
Joan of Arc u, 337 Caesars and Soldans, Emperors and 
Kings. 1869 Freeman Nori. Cong, (1876) III. xii. 91 Be- 
fore whom Czesars as well as Pontiffs were to quail. 

b. The emperor of the ‘ loly Roman Empire’; 
the German Kaiser. 

1674 Hickman Hist. Quinguart. (ed. 2) §7 The very year 
before that Confession was presented to Cazsar, there was a 
Colloquy bet wixt the Lutherans and Zuinglians. 1704 Addr. 
Taworth in Lond, Gaz, No. 4066/5 This..has rescued Ger- 
many from a Rebellious Incendiary ; kept its Caesar safe. 

2. fig. or ¢ransf. An absolute monarch, an 
autocrat, emperor, 

1593 SHAKS. 3 /fez. V/, 1. i. 18 No bending knee shall 
call thee Caesar now. 1594 — Rich. I//, v. iv. 336 She 
shalbe sole Victoresse, Casars Cesar. 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. 3 Lead thine own captivity captive, and be 
Cesar within thy self. 1697 Drvorn Virg. Georg. iv. 314 
The servile Rout their careful Casar praise. 1859 SALA 
Tw. round Clock (1861) 34 An Emperor will always be 
called Czsar, and a dog ‘ poor old fellow’. 

b. contextually, The temporal monarch as the 
object of his subjects’ obedience (sometimes con- 
trasted with the obcdience due to God); the civil 
power. In allusion to Afatt. xxii. 21, 

[e1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxii. 2x Agyfad bam Casere ba 
ping be pies Casyres synt, ¢ 1160 Ha/ton G, ibid., Caysere 
—Cayseres. 1382 Wvctir bid., 3elde 3ee to Cesar the thingis 
that ben Cesaris, and to God the thingis that ben of God. 
1388 zdid., 3elde 3¢ to the emperoure the thingis that ben 
the emperouris.] 1601 Br. Bartow Serie, Paudes Crosse 27 
The things due from subjects to their Cacsar. 1679 PENN 
Addr, Prot. 1. vi, (1692) 126 Caesar, by which Word I un- 
derstand the Civil Government, engrosseth All. 1714 J. 
Fortescue-Atann Ded. Fortescnue's Abs. & Lim. Mon. 8 
Impartially decides the rights of Caesar and his subject. 

3. attrib. or in comb., e.g. Cxsar-like, -worship. 

1599 Haxtuvt Voy. Il. 1. 295 The most mightie Cesarlike 
maiestie of the Grand Signor. 1663 Gersier Counsed Cviij b, 
Matchless Buckingham most Czesar-like glorious. (1861 J. 
Sueprarp Fall Rome xii. 624 Between Christianity and 
Czsar-worship there could be no compromise. 

Caesar, v. nonce-wd. [f. ptec.] trans. To 
make into or like Czesar, to call or style Ceesar. 

a 1655 T. Aoams H7&s. (1861) 1. 491 (D.) Crowned he villi- 
fies his own kingdom for narrow bounds, whiles he hath 
greater neighbours; he must be Cesared to a universal 
monarch. 1726 AmuErst Terre Fil. xliv. 233 After having 
Cesar'd and Scipio'd him secundum artem. 

Cz‘sardom, [see -pom.] The dominion or 
dignity of the Ceesars. 

1861 A. B. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. 144 Charles the 
Frank. .transporting the name and the pomp of the Czsar- 
dom to the forests of Rhineland. 

t{Cesa'reate. Obs. [f. L. Cesarezs of or per- 
taining to CHSAR+-aTE.] The office of the 
Roman Cesar: the imperial dignity. 

@ 7h Mroe Summ, View of the Apoc. viii. 10 Wks. (1672) 
920 The Western Czxsareate being extinct in Augustulus. 
1685 H. More /é/ustr.248 The a 
Cu:sareate, 

Cesarean, Cesarian (sizériin), a, and sd. 
[ad. L. Cxsaridu-us pertaining to Cesar; also f. 
L, Cesare-us, in same sense + -AN.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to Cesar or the Ceesars, 

1659 ih Yetragt. To Philol., The Italian may 

OL. Il. 


final fate of the Western 
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be also calld.. the Imperiall Czsarean language. 1682 
Sir ‘T. Browne Chr. Aor, 95 A short Casarian conquest 
overcoming without a blow. 1776 Gipson Decé, § F. I. 402 
The Cesarean ornaments, 1876 Emerson ss. Ser. 1. iv. 
7] Men of the right Cesarian pattern. 

. spec. (in Odstet. Surg.) Cesarean birth, 
operation, section, the delivery of a child by 
cutting through the walls of the abdomen when 
delivery cannot take place in the natural way, as 
was done in the case of Julius Cesar. Also jig. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 344 Concerning this Ca:sarian 
section. 1661 HickeRrincit, JZamtaica 4o Neither heat nor 
cold can baracadethe.. womb of the earth from the Casarean 
Section ..of the greedy Miners. 1751 CHAMBERS Cycé, S.v., 
Sometimes also denominated the Casarian birth .. as were 
[born] C. Julius Czsar, Scipio Africanus, Manlius, and our 
Edward Vi. 1818 Cruise Digest 1. 163 1f the wife dies in 
childbed, and the issne is taken out of the womb by the 
Cesarean operation, the husband will not be entitled to 
curtesy. 1865 Cantyte fredé. Gt. 1V. 11. v.71 The Princi- 
pality of Orange .. clearly Prnssia’s; but it les embedded 
deep in the belly of France: that will be a Casarean 
operation for you ! 

B. sé. 

3. An adhcrent of Cesar, of the Emperor (against 
the Pope), or of an imperial system. 

1528 Let. in Brewer's Reign Jfen. VIIT, UL. 323 The 
Archbishop of Capua and others of the Casarians. ¢ 1555 
Harestirin Divorce Hen, VH1T (1878) 182 Hany such 
thing should by the Cesarients. .be attempted. 1618 Botton 
Florus (1636) 282 The eagernesse of the Casarians. 1869 
Seeiey Ess. 6 Lect. i. 2 Then the Casarians becoine .. en- 
lightened Liberals. . 

+ Ceesa‘rical, a. Ods. Of Cesar, imperial. 

@ 1618 Raceicn in Gutch Cold, Cur. 1. 71 Particular cus- 
tom, or Czsarical law. . 

Cesarism (si-ziriz’m). [f. Cesar + -15M.] 

1. The system of absolute government founded 
by Cresar; impcrialism. 

1857 O. Brownson Convert Wks, V. 192 Monarchical ab- 
solutism, or what I choose to call modern Carsarism. 1858 
Westm, Rev. Oct. 313 Clumsy eulogies of Czsarism as in- 
carnate in the dynasty of Bonaparte. 1869 edd Aladl G. 
1 Sept. 1 In Napoleon’s Cxsarism there has been no flaw. 
1870 Jevons “dent. Logec vi. 47 The abstract word Casarism 
has been formed to express a kind of Imperial system as 
established by Cassar. 1876 Bancrort //ést. U.S. VIE. xxxi. 
g7 Charlemagne. .renewing Roman Cxsarism. 

b. = ERASTIANISM. 

1876 M. Davies Uxorth. Lond, 460 Casarism, or the 
supremacy of the civil power in spiritual things. A 

So Cze'sarist, an imperialist ; Cze'sarize, v. 2777. 
to play the Cesar; ¢ravs. to make like Cesar, 
or like Cesar’s. 

1603 Davies Aficroces. 25(D.) This pow'r.. Czesarizeth ore 
each appetite. 1652 Bentowes Vkeoph. x1. Ixxxiii, 203 
Should trophies Czesarize your power, Should beauty Helen- 
ize your flower. 1875 H. Kincstey No, Seventeen xl. 309 
She is not a Casarist, because she says that the lady of 
Chiselhurst had never any taste in ribands, 1883 SwinpuRNE 
Victor Hugo in Fortn, Rev, German and Anglo-German 
Ceasarists. i eee 

Czesarship (sfzaafip). 
imperial dignity. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 22 During the Casar- 
ship of Nerva. 1864 Burton Scot Ady. 1. iv. 172 Germany, 
though nominally in possession of the Cesarship. 

Cesious (sizies), a. [f. L. casé-ws bluish grey 
+-0U8.] Bluish or greyish green. (Chiefly in /o?.) 

1835 Linptev /utrod, Bot. (1848) U1. 366 Causious; like 
glaucous, but greener. [1880 Gray Bot. Text.dk. so0Cxsius, 
lavender colour; pale green with whitish or gray.] 

Cesium (sizidm). Chem. [f. L. castum, neuter 
of cesius bluish grey.] One of the elementary 
bodies; a rare alkali-metal discovered byspectrum- 
analysis in 1860-61 by Bunsen and Kirchhoff; so 
called from two distinctive lines in the spectrum 
given by its compounds. Symbol Cs. Used attrié., 
as in cxstum compounds. 

1861 Lond. & Edinb. Philos. Mag. Ser. 1. No. 21. 86 A 
faint blue line not due to strontium or potassium or to 
the lately discovered cesium. 1862 Tims Year-bh. of 
Facts 188 Casium and Rubidium, The new alkaline 
metals .. described .. in the Philosophical Magazine. 1864 
Lyev. Jnaug. Addr, in Reader 17 Sept. 358 It was ne- 
cessary to evaporate fifty tons of water to obtain 200 

ains of what proved to be two new metals... He (Professor 

unsen) named the first ca:sium, from the bluish-grey lines 
which it presented in the spectrum. 1873 Fownes Chem. 
350 Caesinm carbonate is soluble in absolute alcohol. 

Cespitose, cespitose (se'spitis), a. Bor. 
& Zool, [ad. mod.L. exspitds-us, f. ceespit-em 
turf: see -0SE.] Growing in thick tufts or clumps, 
turfy. 

1830 Lixntey Wat. Syst. Bot. so Little elegant herbaceous 
plants, with white flowers, czespitose leaves. 1872 NICHOLSON 
Palzont. 95 The corallum is caspitose, or tufted. 

Cestus: see CEsTUs. 

Cesura (s7zitio'r’, sésitio-ri). Forms: 6 cesure, 
4 ceasure, 8-9 emsure, 6- cxsura. [a. L. cxsiira 
‘cutting, metrical pause’, f. cas- ppl. stem of 
cadére to cut. The earlier form was immediately 
from French césvve. (Some writers appear to have 
erroncously associated it with ccase.)] 

1. In Greck and Latin prosody: The division 
of a metrical foot betwcen two words, especially 
in certain recognized places near the middle of the 
line. 


The office of a Czesar; 


CAFFEIC. 


In Dactylic Hexameter and Iamhic Trimeter this usually 
occurs in the third foot (peuthemimerad cesura), but 
there may be subsidiary casuras as well; in the line 
Tityre | tu patu | dx recu | bans sub | tegmine | fagi, the 
main (penthemimeral) cxsura is after -Ze, and there are 
subsidiary ones after fz and -ans. 

[1573 Coorer Thesaur., Crsura..apeece of a sentence or 
verse.] 1727-51 Cuamners Cycé., Casuva more properly 
denotes a certain and agreeable division of the words, be- 
tween the feet of a verse; whereby the last syllable of a 
word becomes the first of a foot. 1871 Rosy Lat. Gram, 
1. 96 Occasionally .. a short final closed syllable is length- 
ened by the arsis..this is chiefly in the casura, 1876 
Kennepy Public Sch. Lat. Gram. § 260 This verse of Lu- 
cretius, Auges | -cunt ali|-2 gen | -tes og! <a ntinn | 
-untuy, in which are four strong cesuras, is faulty. 1884 
Monro //omer’s Idiad \utrod. § 50 ‘The third foot must 
not end with a word.. such a break in the middle of the 
line is prevented hy a Ca:sura. 

b. Used for the lengthening of the last syllable 
of a word by arsis which sometimes occurs in the 
cxesura, 

1678 Piniiairs, Cesvra, an accident belonging to the scan- 
ning of a Latin Verse, as when after a compleat foot a short 
syllable ends the Verse, that syllable is made long, as in 
this Verse of Virgil: /éle datus afvenm molli fulinus Aya- 
cinthe. 19755 Jouxson, Casura, a figure in poctry, by 
which a short syllable after a complete foot is made long. 

2. In English prosody: A pause or breathing- 
place about the middle ofa metrical linc, generally 


indicated by a pause in the sensc. 

rgs6 Apr. Parner Psalter Aij, Obserne the trayne ¢ 
ceasure marke To rest with note in close. 1581 SIDNEY 
Def, Poesie (1622) 529 ‘The Cwsura, or breathing place in 
the midst of the verse. 1589 Putrennam Zag: JoesietArb.! 
88 Such Cesure must neuer be made in the middest of any 
word, if it be well appointed. 1603 Drayton Odes u. 4 
That ev'ry lively Ceasure Shall tread a perfect Measure, 
1751 Cuampurs Cycl., Cacsure, in the modern poetry de- 
notes a rest or pause towards the middle of a long Alexan- 
drine verse. 1841 D’Isxaraa Amen. ft, (1867: 170 In the 
most ancient manuscripts of Chaucer's works the cwsura 
in every line is carefully noted. 


3. ¢vansf. a. A formal break or stop. b. A break, 
interruption, interval. : 

1596 Srexser /*. O. 1. x. 68 There abruptly it {a chronicle] 
did end, Without full point, or other Cesure right. 1846 1). 
W. Pucue /ardech Castle 23 Ridge .. extends with a few 
ceesures for nearly 22 miles. : 

+ Ceswra, v. xonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] frais. To 
utter with a cesura (/dicrowsly, in sing-song style . 

21666 A. Brome Sat.on Rebel.(R.) No accents are so plea- 
sant nowasthose That are caesuraed through the pastor's hose. 

Ceswral, a. [f. Cxsura sé.+-au.] Of or 
pertaining to a czsura. 

1783 H. Brain hed. (1812) TE. xxxviii. 98 A casural 
pause. 1861 Cramk /fést, Eng. Lit. 1. 262 Is this cxsural 
mark..of any importance? 

Cesurric, «. [f. as prec. +-Ic.] = prec. ; 

1884 A thenzim No. 2981. 765 There are laws of casuric 
effect in blank verse. : 

+ Caf. Ods. rare. [cf. OE. cofa, mod. Cove: 
but the phonology does not fit.] ? A eask or box. 

¢ 1375 ?BarBour St, Tecla 73 Of wod dry as teyndire pa 
mad a caf rs par-in Bath pyk and tere, to ger 1t bryne. 

Caf, caff(e, obs. north. forms of CHAFF. 

Caf, var. of Cork adv. Obs., quickly. 

| Cafard. Os. Also cafart, caffard. [F. 
cafard, caphard, of doubtful origin: some have 
proposed to identify it with Cat. ca/re infidel, Sp., 
Pg. cafre cruel, which are app. ad. Arab. £afir 
see CAFFRE.] A hypocrite, an impostor. 

1539 S?. Papers Hen. VIII, t. 593 We commoned of the 
cafart, Cornibus, that slaunderose frere. 1653 URQUHART 
Rabelais i. xiv, So did a certain Cafard or dissembling re- 
ligionaire preach at Sinay, that,ete. /d/d.1. liv, Slipshod 
caffards, beggars pretending wants. 

|| Café (ka-fe). [Ir. café coffee, coffee-house.] 
A coffee-house, a restaurant; strictly a French 
term, but recently introduced in this country for 
the name of a class of restaurant. ; ; 

1816 J. Scorr Vs. Paris (ed. 5) Pref. 43 A rushing whisper 
over Paris, encreasing to a buzz in the Cafés, 18x Gat- 
Lenca Mariotti’s Italy 389 Cafés and clubs roared inces- 
santly. 1871 Morvey Voltaire (1886) 160 He wrote it as 
well as he knew how, and_then went in disguise to the 
café of the critics. 1884 J. Corporne J7icks Pasha 85 The 
cafés are crowded with backgammon players. 

Caff, obs. var. of CHAFE v. to warm. 

+ Caffa. Ods. Also 6 capha. ae 

1. A rich silk cloth, apparently similar to 
damask, much used in the 16th c. ; 

1531 Wardrobe Acc. Hen, VIII, 18 May, White caffa 
for the Kinges grace. 1539 Will of F. Hewes (Somerset 
Ho.} A doblet of Satten wt slevys of Caffa, 1552 in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. V1. 11.1. xiv. 359 The said bed-maker received... 
twenty-two yards and three quarters of crimson capha for 
a damask to the same bed. 1587 Fremno Cont. Molinshed 
III. 1290/1 Ouer the first loome was written, the weauing 
of worsted .. ouer the sixt the weauing of caffa 1641 
Cavenpisu Negot. Wolsey in Beck Draper's Dict. 41 Rich 
stuffs of silk in whole pieces of all colours, as velvet, satin, 
damask, caffa ..and others not in my remembrance. b 

2, A kind of painted cotton cloth made in India, 


and occurring in commerce in the 18th c, 

1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) le And some others 
{i.e. places] dependant on Caffa, which serves them for an 
Almagazen. 1810 Excyl. Brit. V. 49 Caffa..painted cotton 
cloths, manufactured in the East Indies,and sold at Bengal. 


Caffeic (k&frik), 2. Chem. [ad. F. vue 


CAFFEINE. 


f. café coffee; partially assimilated to mod.L. 
cofea, which would properly give coffeic, coffein.] 

f or pertaining to coffee; esp. in caffeio 
acid (C,H,O,), a substance found in brilliant 
yellowish prisms or plates. So Ca‘ffeidine, an 
uncrystallizable base (C,H,,N,O), produced by 
the action of alkalies on caffeinc. Caffeone 
(kee'f?,don), the aromatic principle of coffee, a 
brown aromatic volatile oil, produced in the roast- 
ing of coffce berries, Caffeta‘nnate, a salt of 
Caffeta‘'nnic acid, an astringent acid found in 


coffee berries, Varegtay tea, and other plants. 

1853 Pharmac, Frnl. X111. 383 Caffeic acid is precipitated, 
3863 Watts Dict, Chem. 1. 709 Caffetannic acid colours 
ferric salts green. /4fd, 710 The caffetannates are but little 
known, 1876 Harvey Mat, Jed. 547 Caffcic acid is an 
astringent acid. 1880 Cofe's Tobacco Plant Oct. 539 First 
Subdivision.—Caffeic Aliments: Coffee, Tea, Maté, Gua. 
rana, and the rest. 

Caffeine (karfijain). Chem. [ad. F. caftine, f. 
café coffee +-1NE; scc prec.) A vegetable alkaloid 
crystallizing in white silky nccdles, found in the 
leaves and seeds of the coffee and tea plants, the 
leaves of guarana, maté, etc. 

1830 Linovey .Vat. Syst, Bot, 206 Coffee is..supposed to 
owe its characters lo a peculiar chemical principle called 
Caffein, 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. 1. 707 Caffeine was 
discovered in coffee by Runge in the year 1820, Oudry, in 
1827, found in tea a crystalline substance which he called 
theme, supposing it to bea distinct compound ; but Jobat 
showed that it was identical with caffeine. 1 Daily 
News 22 July, A piece of kaffeine, of the size of a breakfast 
plate, Paley from 120 pounds of coffee. 

Caffetan, var. of Cartan. 

Caffia'ceous, properly Coffeaceous, a. rare. 
Allied to the botanical genns Coffa, of which 
Coffea arabica is the coffee shrub. 

1865 Livincstone Zambesi xxvii. 563 Several caffiaceous 
bushes. -grew near, hut no use was ever made of them. 

+ Ca-filing, pp/. a. ? var. of Cavitiine. 

1591 Haninctos Or. Fur. xlv. 97 (N.) If 1 now put in 
some caffling clause | shall be called unconstant. 

+ Caffoy, cafoy. Ovs. 

1. Some kind of fabric, imported in the 18th c. 

1759 Brawes Ler Mercat. 11752) 686 Products of Abbe- 
ville, as lush, Caffoy, Ticking, etc. 

2. Caffoy paper: a kind of \?) flock paper used 
for covering walls in the middle of the 18th c. 

_ 1750 Mrs. Detany Life § Corr. 11. 562 The (wall] paper 
is pearl coloured caffoy paper; the pattern like damask, 
1755 — III. 385 My dining room..is hung with mohair cafoy 


Paper. 

Caffre (ka:fo1). Forms: 6 cafar, 6-7 caffare, 
7 cafre, coffery, 8 coffrie, -ree, -re, 9 caffree, 8-9 
cafer, caffer, caffre: secalso Karin. fad. Arab. 


pS haf infidel, impious wretch, one who does 
not recognize the blessings of God, f. kafara to 
cover up, conceal, deny.) 

| 1. A word meaning ° infidel’, applied by the 
Arabs to all non-Mohammedans, and hence to 
particular tribes or nations, More accurately haf. 

1680 Taverner’s Relat.of Tunguin 86 The Cafer seeing his 
Child white, would have immediately fallen upon his Wife 
and strangled her. 1 Frrer Ace. E. India & Pers. 91 (Y.) 
Why he suffers. .this Coffery (Unbeliever) to vaunt it thus, 
1799 Sin T. Munro Leté. in Life 1. 221 1Y.) He eel 
was todrive the English Caffers out of India. 1804 Duxcan 
Mariner's Chron, 1. 297 He..put me in imminent danger of 
my life, by telling the natives that I was a Caffer, and not 
a Mussulman. 1812 A, PLumtae Lichtenstein's S, Africa 
I. 241 Being Mahommedans, they gave the gencral name of 
Cafer (Liar, Infidel) to all the inhabitants of the coasts of 
Southern Africa. 1817 Keatince 7rav. I. 250 A Moor will 
. point his musquet at, the women abuse, and the children 
pute the caffre (infidel), the generic term for Christian 

ere. 

2. spec, In ordinary Eng. use: A member of a 
South Africait race of blacks belonging to the 
great Bantu family, and living on the north-east 
of Cape Colony, in Caffrarta or Caffre-land. Also 
the name of their language, and used attributively. 

Cust (Modern Lan, me iat oS Africa 11.298) makes Kafe 
the general name of his eastern subdivision of the Southern 
division of the Bantu family, and includes under it Xosa, 
Zulu, and Gwamba; in popular use the term has been gener- 
rly restricted to the Xosa, or to these and the Zulu. 

1599 Haktuyt Voy. II. 1, 242 The Captaine of this castle 
|Mozambique] hath certaine voyages to this Cafraria .. 10 
trade with the Cafars. 1731 Mrotey Nolben's Cafe G. 
Hope \. 81 The Caffres. .are so far from bearing any affinity 
or resemblance with the Hottentols, thal they are a quite 
different sort of ple. 1833 Atheneum 2 Nov. 729 A 
mission among the Ammakosa, or Kaffers, as they have 
been erroneously denominated. 1834 Prince 4/r. Sé. xiv. 
413 The Caffers are x lall, athletic, and haodsome race. 


3. A native of Kafiristan in Asia; see Karin. 
4. altvié, and in comb, as Caffre-boy, -slave; 
Caffre-bread, a South African cycadaceous tree 
with edible pith; Caffre-corn, one of the names 
of Indian millet, Sorghtene vulgare, cultivated as 
a cereal In tropical Africa. 

178: /ndia Gas. No. 19(Y.) To be sold by Private Sale 
two Coffree Boys. 1786 tr, Sparrman's Voy. Cape G. Hope 
II. 10 The colonists call it Caffer-corn. 1800Symes Embassy 


Ava 10(Y.) The Cafire slaves, whohad been introduced for 
the purpose of cultivating the lands, 1803 R. Percivat in 


ss 


18 


Naval Chron, X. 27 Which was the case with a Caffree 
boy. 1866 Treas. Bot, 450 Encephalartos .. the interior of 
the trunk, and the centre of the ripe female cones, contains 
a spongy farinaceous pith, made use of by the Caffers as 
food, and hence the trees are called..Caffer-bread. 

| Cafila (kala). Also 6 caffylen, 7 caffalo, 
caphille, 8 caffilla, -la, 9 kafila, (Amb. wily 
gafilak caravan, marching company.] A company 
of travellers, a caravan, in Arabia, Persia, or India. 

1594 tr. Linschoten's Voy. in Arb, Garner III. 188 From 
thence; twice every year, there travelleth two caffylen. 
1630 Loro Sauians 81 (Y.) Some of the Raiahs .. making 
Outroades prey on the Caffaloes passing by the Way. 1671 
Cuarente Let. Customs Tafiletta 14 They sent yearly .. 
Caphilles or Caravans to Tombotum. 1786 tr. Beck/ord's 
Vathek (1868) 52 From the bells of a Cafila passing over the 
rocks. 3811 H. Martyn in Jet. 11. (1825) 339 At ten o'clock 
on the 3oth our cafila began to move. 1867 Q. Rev. Jan. 
102 (Y.) A carriage .. followed by a large convoy of armed 
and mounted travellers, a kind of Kafila. 

|| Caftan (kafta-u, keeftin). Also 7-8 caffetan, 
cafetan, coftan, 9 kaftan. [Turkish wits 


gaftin, also used in Pers. In early use appar- 
ently taken immediately from the Fr. Cafe | 

A garment worn in Turkey and othcr eastern 
countries, consisting of a kind of long under-tunic 
or vest tied at the waist with the girdle. 

1sgt G. Fretcner Asse Commrw. (1657) 273 Vet he will 
have his Caftan or under-coat sometimes of cloth of gold. 
3671 Cnarente ¢?. Customs Maxritania 41 The Jews wear 
a Shirt, Drawers, a black Close-coal, or Caffetan. 1695 
Morteux $¢, Odon's Alorocco go They all wear a Cafetan or 
Cloth-Vest without Sleeves. 1700 Rycaut //ist. Turks IV. 
533 Arich Coftan or Vest. 1726-8 Lapy M. W. Montacve 
Lett. 1. xxxii. 111 My Caftan..is a robe exactly fitted to 
my shape, and be my feet, with very long strait 
fallia sleeves. 1782 P. H. Bruce Afem. uu. 60 They 
(Turkish ladies] wear a Cafetan of gold brocade, 1813 
Moore Trop. Post Bag vi. 10 Through London streets 
with turban fair, And caftan floating to the air. 1835 
Witus Pencillings 11. xliii. 43 Wily Jews with their high 
caps and caftans. 1866 AKeader 27 Oct. 887 The. -Caphtan 
was during the first years of Peter's reign discontinued 
among the higher and middle classes of Russian society. 

Caftaned (ke'ftand), pf/.a. Clad ina caftan. 

1863 Sata Uschvostchik 96 A bearded, caftaned man. 1879 
R.S. Epwaros Aussians at //. 1. 202 Caftaned merchants. 

+ Cag (keg), 56.1 2 Obs. Forms: 6 cagge, 7-8 
cage, 5,7 kag, 7- cag. [Identical with ON. Lage7, 
Sw. dagge ‘keg, cask’. From the fact that ships, 
or boats, and casks, or tubs, often go by the same 
name, some propose to identify these words with 
Du. éaag fishing-boat (see sense 2), early mod.Dn. 
haghe, LG, kag, with which Franck compares 
Rhenish fac (?from fag), found already in the 
tyth c, Cf. also F. cague fishing-boat (from Du.), 
and cague a herring-barrel. But of the origin 
and history of the word-group or grouos, nothing 
certain is knowu. Now corrupted to Kea: cf, the 
Cockney 4¢6, ketch for cab, caich.} 

1, A small cask, a Kec, ? Oés. 

148a /nv. in Test, Ebor, WI. 136, j saltkag lignei xd. 
1596 Wills & Juv. N.C. (1860) 11. 263 ij cagges of strudg- 
shon.. ij cagges of eaylles. x61: Corcr., Encacguer, to 
put intoa little barrell, orcag. Excacgué ..incagged; put 
intoa cag. x Mrs. Beun Wrd. Ranter iu. i, 'To drink 
a cagg of Syder, 3704 Wortspocn Dict. Rust. et Urb., 
Cagg or Neg; this in respect of ek ne is 4 to 5 grilon, 
1785 Wotcotrt (P, Pindar) Lousiad u. Wks. 1. 246 A brandy 
cag. 1797 Prisc. WakerieLo Mental /mproz, (1801) 1. 50 
Vast quantities are salted or pickled, and put up in cags. 

+2. A small fishing-vessel. (Du. poy Obs. 

1666 Lond. Gat. No, 113/3 Several Crggs from Holland, 
were..suffered..to pass. 3667 /dtd. 3179/2 Privateers .. 
have .. taken 8 Kags or small ships near Wangerold, 

+ Cag, 5.2 Ods. exc. dial. A stiff point. 

1604 EpMonps Observ. C#sar’s Comm. 133 Great firme 
boughs .. spreading themselues rt the top into sharpe cags. 
[3847-78 Hatuiw, Cag, a stump. West 

Cag, v. dial. (cf. Caccy 2.] trans. To offend, 
insult. (Quot. 1504 is doubtful.) 

1504 in Péwmplon Corr, 186 The other tenaunts cannot 
pays ther housses, but they shalbe cagid. r80r Sourney 
Lett. (1856) I. 149 Prry, pray do not cag Horne Took for 
the sake of the debates. 1886 Lone /sle of Wight Dial. 9 
Cag, to insull, offend, ‘I've ben rnd cagged en now, I louz’ 
—I have offended him now, I think. (Cageed, Negeed= 
offended, affronted, in various dialects.] 

+ Caga‘stric, Caga’strical, a. Ods. Uscd, 
aftcr Paracelsus, to describe some supposed class 
of diseases ; explained by some as = under a ma- 
lignant star, ‘ill-starred’ (as if cacastrical, f, Gr. 
xaxés evil + dorhp star.] 

1662 J. CHanoer Van /Jelmont's Oriat, 322 Ve. .calls the 
Body of man Cagastrical or badly Planet-struck. 1753 
Cuampers Cyc, Supp., The pleurisy, plague, fever, &c., 
are ranked by that authorin the number of cagastric diseases, 

Cage (kéidz), sb. Also 5 kage, 6 kaig, cadge. 
(a. F. cage (=It. gaggia) :—late L. *cavja:—L. 
cavea hollow, cavity, dungeon, cell, cage, f. cav-as 
hollow. The phonetic development was as in 
rage, sage:—L. rabics, *sapius. 

. Generally and non-technically. 

1. A box or place of confinement for birds and 

other animals (or, in barbarous times, for human 


beings), made wholly or partly of wire, or with 


CAGE. 


bars of metal or wood, so as to admit air and 
light, while preventing the creature’s escape. 

@3azg Ancr, R. 102 Ase untowe brid ine cage, ¢ 1386 
Cuaucrr Sguieres T. 611 Briddes, .that men in cages fede. 
21528 Sxerton /’, Sparowe 324 Was neuer byrde in cage 
More genile of corage. 1547 Koorpe /ntrod, Knowl, xxxii. 
204 They do kepe in a kaig in the churche a white cocke 
rnd a ben, oe J. Brit /faddon's Answ. Osor, 500 Lyke 
a common skold in a Cage. 1649 Lovetace To Althea 156 
Stone walls do not a prison make Nor iron a cage. 
1673 R. Ileao Canting Acad. 74 As nimble as a Squirrel 
in a Bell-Cage. 1727 Swirr Gulliver u. viii. 162 Kept in 
cages like tame Canary birds. 19727 Tixoat tr, Rafin's 
fTist, Eng. (1757) 111. 319 The Countess of Buquhan .. 
was put into a wooden cage, and placed as a ridiculous 
sight to the people on the walls of Berwick castle. 1875 
Buckianp Leg BE. 198 So we make water cages for our fish, 

+2. ‘A prison for petty malefactors’ (J.); a 
lock-up. Obs. 

¢ 1500 Lancelot 2767 As cowart thus schamfully to ly Ex- 
cludit in to cage frome chewalry, 1593 SHAKS. 2 //en. VI, 
iv, il, 56 His Father had neuer a house but the Cage. ¢1600 
Distr, Emperor v. iti. in O, Pé (1884) III. 248 May con- 
stables to,cadges styll comend theym. 1703 MAuNoreLu 
Journ, Jerus. (1732) 129 A small Timber Structure resem- 
bliog the Cage of a County Burrough. 1836-7 Dickens Sé 
Boz (1850) 248/1 It has..a market-place—a cage—an as. 
fee rome a1850 THackeray Fatal Boots x, 1 found 
myself in a cage in Cursitor Street. - 

- fig. That which confines or imprisons. 

c 13300 A’, Alis. 5011 Than she gooth to dethes cage, ¢1450 
Carcrave S, Katherine 351 Thus was thy lyf, lady, kepte 
in cage. 1649 G. Dasier Trinarch., Hen. V, coxxxi, 
Soules Gafenchinas from the torne-vp Cage Of flesh. | 17 
Beverince Priv, Th. 1. 77 The Cage of Flesh, Wherein the 
Soulis penned, 1854 Brewster More Worlds 72 Animmor- 
tal soul .. imprisoned in a cage of cartilage and of skin. 

4. Anything resembling a cage in structure or 
purpose. tb. A scaffold, elevated stage or seat. 

@ 1400 Cor, Myst, (184) 162, 1am kynge knowyn in kage. 
fbid, 166 Heyl, be thou kynge in kage full hye. ¢14qq0 
Promp. Parv. 57/2 Cage, catasta. 1553 Eoen Treat. New 
Jnd, (Arb.) 15 Upoo the packsaddels [of an elephant], they 
haue on euery side a little house, or towre, or cage if you 
list so to callit) made of wood. 1592 Suaxs. Rom. & Jul mn. 
iii, 7, I must vpfill this Osier Cage of ours, With balefull 
weedes, and precious Iuiced flowers. 1884 Western Daily 
Press 28 Nov. 7/4 By the term crinolette, we by no means 
allude to the prepostcrously ugly and attached ‘ cage’ which 
was formerly tied round the wast. 3887 Pall Mall Budg. 
3 Mar. 2 The ludicrous and offensive object known as the 

cage'in the Ladies’ Gallery of the House of Commons. 

c. = CAGE-WORK 2. 

1555 Eoen Decades IW, Ind. uu, v. (Arb.) 158 Defended by 

the cages or pauisses of the shyppes and their targettes. 
II. In various technical uses. 
5. Mining. a. ‘A frame with one or morc plat- 


forms for cars, used in hoisting in a vertical shaft’. 

1851 J. Heotey Coal-mines 124 Tubs full or empty in the 
cage. 1855 Leisure J/our 474 We must step into this ‘cage’, 
which, you perceive, is a kind of vertical railway carriage. 
1879 Jerreries Wild Lee in S.C. 249 The rabbit has .. no 
cage with which to haul up the sand he has moved. 1883 
Cham, Jrni. 733 The Cage, an iron structure open at lwo 
sides, fitted into two wooden guides fixed to the sides of the 
shaft. 

b. The barrel ofa whim on which the rope is 
wound ; a drum. 

3854 Witney A/efad Wealth U.S. ¥ The cage, or drum 
on which the rope is wound. 1856 W. Bainsripce Law 
Mines 654 Cage .. also, the barrel for a whim-pipe. 

6. A confining framework of various kinds. 


a. Carpentry (see quot.). é 
1753 Champers CycZ, Supp., Cage, in carpentry, signifies 
an outer work of timber, enclosing another within it. In 
this sense we say, the cage of a windmill. The cage of a 
stair-case denotes the wooden sides or walls which coclose 
it. 3876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss, 7 
b. The framework in which a peal of bells is 


hung. 

¢ 1630 Rispon Surm, Devon § 107 (1810) 108 A cage of four 
small broken bells, 187a Extacomne Bells of Ch. ix, 508 At 
East Bergholt, Suffolk, there is a ring of five heavy bells... 
in a cage in the churchyard. ee: 

e. A framework confining a ball-valve within 
a certain range of motion. . 

d. A wire guard over the month ofa pipe, cte., 
to allow the passage of liquids and prevent that 
of solids. 

e. A cup with a glass bottom and cover, to 
hold a drop of water containing organisms for 
microscopic examination. : y 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 181/1 s,v. Microscope, Capillary 
es for containing rnimalcul in water. 

. A vessel formed of iron hoops or bars, to 
contain burning combustibles (sce quot. 1867). 

1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 11, 171 Those who fish for 
them [anchovies] go out in boats with a cage of burnin, 
charcoal fastened to each boat. 1867 SuytH Saslor’s Word. 
5k., Cage, n iron cage formed of hoops on the top of a pole, 
rnd filled with coutbastibles to blaze for twohours. I is 
lighted one hour before high-water, and marks an intricate 
channel navigable for the period it burns. 1875 Beororp 
Sailor's Pock, Bk. v. (ed. 2) 136 The entrances of channels 
.. shall be marked by Eeectal buoys with or without staff 
and globe, or triangle, cage, etc. 

8. Falconry. A frame to carry hawks upon. See 
CavceE sd.t 

1828 Sepricut Observ. //awkiug 64 The hawks are lied 
upoo the cage as upon a perch, 1875 ‘Stonentnce’ Brit. 
Sports 1, tv. i. § 3. 291 The oblong cage is four feet six 
inches by two feet. 


CAGE. 


9. (See quot.) 
1883 Woop in Sunday Afag. Oct. 628/2 The nest of the 
squirrel is known in some parts of England by the name 


of ‘cage. 
Til. 10, attrib. and in comé., as cage-bar, -bird, 
-ful,-maker, -seller; cageless adj.; also CAGE-WORK. 

1883 Lioyp £4¢ § low II, 81 Beating their wings in vain 
against the mocking “cage-bars of necessity. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 834 Pigeons and Horses thrive best, if their 

ouses, and Stables be kept Sweet: And so of “Cage. 
Birds. 1881 A thenwnn 5 Mar. 329/3 A *cageful of common 
finches, @13849 Mancan Poems (1859) 185 The *Cage- 
less Wild-bird. 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2837/4 A Germain 
New Fashion *Cage-maker. ¢1goo Cocke Lorelies B, (1843) 
ro Pouche makers, belowfarmes, and *cage sellers. 

Cage (kéidz), v. [f. prec. sb] trans, ‘To confine 
in, or as in, a cage; to imprison, 

1577 Harrison England u. xiv. (1877) 265 To be caged vp 
asin acoope. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. v. 46 The woinen 
are caged vp like linnets. 1805 Soutney Madoc in WW. vi, 
‘They fe .. Conquer’d and caged and fetter'd. 1813 Byron 
Br. Abydos u. xx, When cities cage usin a socialhome. 1863 
Grogeuor Romola \. i. 16, 1 don't stay caged in my shop 
a ys 

b. To fit asa cage in the shaft of a mince. 

1860 All Y, Round No. 55. 103 Baskets that would rarely 
be dangerous if they were caged and supplied with proper 
guide-rods, 

+Ca‘geat. Se. Ods. rare. [Perh. dim. of Cace; 
Jamieson says ‘App. corr. from F. cassette’. Cf. 
also F. cachelle little place of concealment.] ‘A 
small casket or box’ (Jamieson). 

1488 Jnv. Roy. Wardrobe & Sewell-ho, (1815) § (Jam.) In 
a cageat, beand within the said blak kist, a braid chenye.. 
Item in the said cageat, a litill coffre of siluer oure gilt. 

Caged (kéldzd), pp/ a. [f. Cae v. + -ED!.] 

1. Confined in, or as in, a cage. 

1996 Suaks. Zan: Shr. Induct. ii. 38 Twentie caged Night- 
ingalesdosing. 1650 Pref verses Gregory's Posthuma(T.) 
The cag'd votary did wider dwell Than thou. 1720 Gay 
Poems (1745) I. 170 The cag’d linnet. 

+2. Closed like a cage. nonce-use. 

1609 Suaxs. Lover's Compl. 249 She would the caged 
cloister flie, ; 

Cageling (kei-dglin). 
A bird kept in a cage. 

1859 Tennyson Vivien goo As the cageling newly flown 
returns. 1869 Brackmore Lorva D. xx. (D.} As a child. 
chasing a flown a 

Ca'ge-work. [f. CacE sd. + Work sé.] 

L. Open work like the bars of a cage; also fg. 

162g Git. Sacr, Philos. 1. 173 If this foundation of the mix- 
ture of the two natures in Christ bee taken away, all the 
Cage-worke of the Theodosians, that the Mediatour_ is 
mortall, and of the Armenians, that hee could not suffer, 
must needes bee rotten and unable to stand. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters 11. 135 Malmeudy .. consists of about a thou- 
sand houses, mostly of cage-work. 

+2. Naut. (see quots.) Obs. 

@1618 Ratricn Roy. Navy 15 But men of better sort .. 
would be glad to find more steadinesse and lesse tottering 
Cadge worke. 1708 Kersey, Cagevork, the uppermost 
carved Works of a Ship’s Hull. 1721-1800 in Baitey. 1855 
Kixcstey MWestw. Ho xx. (D.) ‘Lhe English fashion was 
to heighten the ship..also by stockades (‘close-fights and 
cage-work’) on the poop and fore-castle, thus giving to 
the men a shelter. 1867 Suvtn Sailor's Word-bk., Cage- 
qrock, an old term for a ship’s upper works. 

Cage(e, var. of Cac 56.1 Obs, 

Cagey (keegi), a. dial. or vielgar. 

1. Decaying, unfit for food. [f. Cacsrac.] 

1848 Marrvat &. Reeferxv, Mouldy bread,caggy mutton. 

2. dial. ‘I))-natured, stomachful’ ( Whztby Gloss. 
1855). [cf. Cac v.] 

Cagmag (ke 'gmzg), sé. and a. dial, or vulgar, 
[app. 2 word of dialectal origin, widely used in 
Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and adjaccnt counties : 
of uncertain derivation.] 

l. a. A tough old goose. b. Unwholesomc, 


decayed, or loathsome meat; offal. 

1771 Pennant Tour Scotl. (1790) 11 The superannuated 
geese and ganders (called here cagmags) which by a long 
course of plucking prove uncommonly tough and dry. 1847- 
78 Hacuwett s.v., There is a small inferior breed of shee 
called cagmags. 1864 Satain Daily Ted. 27 Sept., Barrels 
full of ete sweltering in the sun. 1876 A/id. Yorksh. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cagmag, sb. and adj., refuse ; any worth- 
less material. Used, also, of persons, contemptuously. 
“7 Peacock NM. W. Line. Gloss. (E. D.S.) Cagmags, (1) 
ol 
(E. 


[f. CacE sé. + -LING.] 


eese, (2) unwholesome meat. 1877 //olderness Gloss. 
. S.) Cag-inag, refuse, chiefly used in reference to 
meat, (2) a loose character. 
2. attrib. or adj. Unwholesome, decaying, refuse. 
1859 Sata Tw. round Clock (1861) 295 The fumes of the 
vilest tobacco .. of ancient fish, of es meat. 1864 — 
Streets of Worldin Temple Bar Jan. 185 No kagmag wares 
are sold. 
+Ca‘gment, Ods. [?f. Cac v.] ? Insult, affront. 
1504 in Plumpton Corr. 187 It is sayd, that they have 
cagments for them that hath bought the wood, that they 
dare not deale therwith. 
| Cagot (kago). [Fr.; orig. proper name, perh. 
containing -goth (ef. bigot) of uncertain origin ; see 
Littré.] Name of an outcast race or caste in 
southern France; sometimes, like ‘pariah’ etc. 
applied to other outcasts. 
1844 L. Costetto Béarn aes II. 262 At one period 
the Cagots were objects of hatred, from the belief that the 


were afflicted with the leprosy. 1871 Tytor Print. Cult. 1. 
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104 Many a while man. .ascribes power of sorcery 10 des- 
ised outcast ‘races maudites’, Gypsies and Cagots. 1883 

T. Watts New Heroin Eng, fllust. Mag. Vnglish cagots, 

pariahs, wretches convicted of the original sin of poverty. 

|| Cagui (kagi). [Native name.] A namc of 
two Brazilian monkeys of the genus Hapade. 

[x693 Ray Synop. Anim. Quadr, 154.) 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cych. Supp. s.v., The lesser cagui is a small and tender 
animal. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. /fist. (1862) I, vn. i. go8 The Saki, 
or Cagui. .often termed the Fox ‘Tailed Monkey. 

Cahch, -ar, -ynge, -polle, etc.: see CaTcH-. 

{|Cahier (ka-ée). [I’., in OF. guater: see QUIRE.] 
* A book of loose shcets tacked together ; whence, 
reports of proceedings containcd in such a book’. 
(Hardly in English use.) 

1849 in Smarr (Su/.); whence in Worcester, Webster, 
cte. 

Cahoot (kih#t). U.S. [prob.a. F. cahute (see 
next): ef. the uses of cadin, cabinet. But American 
dictionarics refer it to F. cohorte.] ‘Used in the 
South and West to denote a company, or partuer- 
ship’ (Bartlett). 

18.. Chron. Prnuevitle (Bartlett, I wouldn't swar he 
wasn’t in cahoot with the devil. 

Henec Cahoot v. to aet in partnership. 

1857 V. ¥. Merald 20 May \Barilett), ‘They all agree to 
cahoot with their claims against Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 

+Cahu'te. Sc. Obs. fa. F. cahute cabin, poor 
hut.] =CabIN, senses I-§. 

¢xsog Dunnar Flyting 449 Into the (ship] Katryne thou 
maid a foull cahute. 31513 Doucias /#xeis iu. Vrol. 15 
Nyce laborynth..had neuir sa feill cahutis and wais. 

ai, -age, obs. form of QUAY, -AGE. 

Caiaphat. xonce-wd. [f. Cataphas, after pontt- 
frate, caliphate.) A high-pricsthood like that of 
Caiaphas (see Jo#n xi. 49, xviii. 14, 24). 

1676 Marvett Gen, COuncils Wks. 1875 IV. 152 What 
new power had the bishops acquired, whereby they turned 
every pontificate into a Caiaphat? — 

Calc, caik(e, -jee: see CAlQue, -JEE. 

Caice, -able, obs. Se. form of Case, -ABLE. 

Caich, obs, Sc. form of CatcH. 

Caichpule, variant of CACHESPELL Sc. Ods. 

]}Caid. The same as ALCAYDE. 

€1860 Wraxan tr. 2, ffoudin xxi. 309 A caid who 
spoke French excellently. 1883 D. Hanxsay in A/ag. Art 
Sept. 450/1 Here sat the king or his caid. 

aidgie, -ly, -ness, mod.Se. ff. Caney, ete. 

+ Caige, v. Sc. Obs. [see Capey.] zxir.?'To 
wax wanton. 

1603 Philotus v, Now wallie as the Carle he caiges, Gude- 
man quha hes maid jour mustages z 

Caigy, obs. form of Capcy. P 

Caik, obs. Se. f. CAKE; var. of CaTQuE. 

Caikjee: sce CAIQUEJEE. 

Cail, obs. Sc. form of Kae, Coe. 

Cailes, obs. form of Kayixs, nine-pins. 

+ Caille, v. Ots. [ad. F. catlle-r (=It. caghare, 

uaglare:—L.. coagulare.] To curdle, to QUAIL. 

Hence Cailling vé/. sé. 

r6or Hottanp Pliny 11.397 In case this accident commeth 
by cailling of the milk. 

||Cailleach (ka‘lvax). In Scott cailliach. 
[Gaelic cat/each old woman, orig. ‘nun’, f. carZ/e 
pallium, veil.] An old (Highland) woman, a erone. 

1814 Scorr Wav. 1. xviii. 280 Some cailliachs (that is, old 
women) that were about Donald's hand. 1828 — F, Af. 
Perth U1, r2x Think you the Clan Quhele have no cail- 
liachs, as active as old Dorothy. 

Caimacam, var. of Kammakan. 

Caiman, var. of CAYMAN, alligator. 

Cain, kain (kZin). Sc. & Jy. Also 3-4 can, 
3- cane, 6- kane, 8- kain. [a. Celtic cd/n, in 
Olr. ‘statute law’, mod.Jr, ‘rent, tribute, fine’ 
(O’Reilly), Gaelic ‘fine, tribute, payment in kind’. 
According to Skene (Celie Scot/, ITI. 231) the 
ptimary meaning was ‘law’, whence it was applicd 
to ‘any fixed payment cxigible by law’.] 

1. A portion of the produce of the soil payable to 
the landlord as rent ; a rent paidinkind. In later 
times uscd only of the smalicr articles, as poultry. 

e1190 Chartulary of St. Andrews 45 (Skene) Ab can et 
cuneveth et exercitu et auxilio. ragx (Skene cites] Cain, 
Coneveth, Feacht, Sluaged, & Ich. a 1758 Ramsay Poewms 
(1800) II. 525 (Jam.) The laird got a‘ to pay his kain, 1786 
Burns Twa Dogs, Our Laird gets in his racked rents, His 
coals, his kain, and a’ his stents. 1818 Scott //rt, Afidé. 
viii. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. § Scho. (1858) 259 Under a tree 
on that inner island. .the queen sits and gathers kain for the 
Evil One. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Seoté 1,1. 7 ‘The Cane 
of the lands. .amounting to 4o Stones of cheese, 70 Measures 
of Barley, and a Sheep. 

b. attrib. 

1597 Skene Exf. Terms s.v. Canton, This word, cane, 
signifies. .tribute or dewtie, as cane fowles, cane cheis, cane 
aites, quhilk is paid be the tennent..as ane duty of the land. 
1810 Cromek Nithsdale Soug 280 (Jam.) It is hinted..that 
Kain Bairns were paid to Satan, and fealty done for 
reigning through his division of Nithsdale and Galloway. 
1828 Scorr /*. AL, Perth 111. ii. 45 Cooped up in a convent, 
like a kain-hen in a cavey. 1872 Cosmo Ixnes Se. Legad 
Antig., The cain fowls of a barony are quite well under- 
stood. Cain fowls are sometimes called reck hens—one 
payable from every house that reeked—every fire house. 


CAIQUE. 


c. To pay the cain: (fig.) to ‘ pay’ the penalty. 
axj74 Fercusson Letth Races, Though they should 
dearly pay the kain, And get their tails weel sautit. 1787 
Burss Sam Samson's #1. ii, To Death she’s dearly paid 
the kane, I'am Samson’s dead! 1794 in Ritson Se. Songs 
Il. 78 Jam.) For Campbell rade, hut Myrie staid, And sair 
he paid the kain, man. 

2. (Ireland) A fine or penalty for an offence. 

xg18 Rental Bh. Farl Kildare in Trans. Nitkenny 
Archvol. Soc. Sern. 1V. 123 Item half kanys & penalties 
wtin the said Gleancappel. 

Cain 2 (kéin). Also 5-6 Caym, Kaym. 

1. The proper name of the first fratrieide and 
murderer (Gen. iv.), used descriptively. 

¢1380 Wren Pract xxiii, Sel. Wks, INL 348 Pei bilden 
Caymes Castelis to harme of cuntreis. ¢ 1400 }waine § 
Gav. 559 The karl of Kaymes kyn. ¢ 1505 Donnan J dyting 
513 Cankrit Caym, tryit lrowane, ‘Vutiuillus, 1513 Dovatas 
cEunets vin, Vrol. 77 This cuntre is full of Caynis kyne. 

+2. Comd., as Catn-lke; Cain-coloured, of the 
reputed colour of the hair of Cain, to whom, as to 
Judas Iseariot, a ‘red’ or reddish-ycllow beard was 
attributed. 

1598 Snaks. Merry W.1, iv. 23 Ue hath but a little wee- 
face; with a little yellow Beard: a Caine-colourd Beard. 
1656 Etrenicon 21 Lay by this Cain-like disposition. 

Henee also Cainian = Cafnite. Carinish a., of 
the temper of Cain. Cainism, the heresy of the 
Cainites. Cai'nite, (¢.) onc of a sect of heretics 
in the sccond century who professed reverenec for 
Cain and other wicked Scriptaral charaeters ; 
(é.) a descendant of Cain; also fg. Caini-tie a., 
pertaining to Cain or the Cainites. 

1sgo Covervatr Conful, Standish Pref, Wks. 1844 IL. 328 
Some spice of Cainish stomach. 1620 Br, Have /fon. Mar. 
Clergy 1. § 18 Ceusuring the opinion of Ambrose as sauour- 
ing too strongly of Cainisme and superstition. 1647 Pactrr 
Heresiogr, (ed. 4) 59 Possessed with a spirit of scoffing, 
terming ..us.. Cainites. 1659 Get Ass, claendm. Last 
Transl. Bille 10g Vhe Lord hath given superiority .. unto 
the true Shem and all the Shentites .. yea, unto Cain himn- 
self and the Cainites if they do well. 1653 A. Ross Marge. 
Bera (1658) 193 Cainttes. worshipped Cain as the author of 
much goodnesse to mankind. 1657 Coivu. Hhie's Supplic. 
(1695) But straight turned Anabaptists, Quakers .. And 
Mr. Gilbert Burnetans .. Helvidians, Cainians. 1685 H. 
Morr /élusér, 377 Kainish persecutours. 1764 MAct.aine 
Mosheints Keel. f1ist. 1844) 1. 64/2 The more obscure and 
less considerable of the Gnostic sects. .{as] the Cainites, who 
treated as saints .. Cain, Cora, Dathan, the inhabitants of 
Sodom, and even the traitor Judas. 1877 Dawson Orig. 
World xii. 255 Intermixture of Sethite and Cainite races. 
4882-3 Scuarr in Aedig. Lucycd, 1. 358 Different turns in 
the Cainitic history. 

Cainell bone, var. of CANNEL-BONE. 

Ca’ing-whale (kiyinjhweil). Sc. [Ca'ing 
(calling: see CALL) = driving like aherd or flock.] 
The round-hcaded porpoise, which frequents the 
shores of Orkney, the Faroe Isles, and Iceland. 

¢x865 Letnrsy in Cire. Se. 1. 103/1 The round-headed 
porpoise, or ca'ing whale (Phocana melas). 1879 Daily 
News 23 Aug. 6/2 Upwards of a hundred whales—the 
ca'ing whale (delphinus deductor)—were driven ashore in 
Shetland. bs 

Cainozoic (kainozawik, kfing-), a. Geol. Also 
kainozoic, cenozoic. [f. Gr. xacd-s recent + 
(gov animal + -ic. The analogieal form would 
be ce@sozorc, as sometimes actually used ; but carzo- 
is favoured by most authors as morc evidently 
suggesting the derivation.] 

Of or pertaining to the third of the great geological 
periods (also called TERTIARY), or to the remains or 
formations charaetcristic of it. 

1854 Pacr /ntrod. Text-bk. Geol. 39 Cainozoic Period 
(Recent Life), 1865 Lyei. Liem. Geol. g2 Some geologists 
.. have introduced the term Cainogoic, for tertiary. 1878 
Huxtey Piysiogr, xvii, 290 One great group known as 
the Tertiary or Cainozoic series. oie ‘ 

Cainozoology (kai:no,zougl5dzi), [f. Gr. xarvo-s 
recent + ZooLocy.] (Sec quot.) 

186 R. i. Grant Divis. Anim. Kingd. 8 The history of 
existing animals belongs to Cainozoology, and that of ex- 
tinct forms to Palzwozoology. — (téfe) Cainozoology, the 
Natural History of Existing Animals. 4 

Caip, sé., Se. form of CoPE in various senses. 

Caiper-caillie: see CAPER-. 

Caique (ka,7-k). Also 7 caik, caic, caicche, § 
caick, 7,9 kaik, [a.Fr.catgue,ad. Turkish hath.) 

1. A light boat or skiff propelled by one or more 


rowers, much used on the Bosporus. 

1625 Purcas Pilgrims u1, 1623 Hee keepeth the Caiks and, 
always steereth when the Great Turke gocth vpon the water 
whose Caikes are most rich and beautifull to behold. 1653 

. Greaves Sevagiro 63 He..steers the Kings Kaik [»rarg. 

arge), xr702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy, Levant xi. 49 Caicks, 
Gondalos, and other smaller Wherries. 1812 Byros CA, 
Har. 1. Ixxxi, Glanced many a_ light caique along the 
foam. r Lond, Rev, 28 May, There he found a solitary 
boatman, whom he hailed, and was soon seated in his kaik. 
1884 J. Cornorne Hicks Pasha 10 The Sultan going to 
mosque in a state caique at Constantinople. 

2. A Leyantine sailing-vessel. 

1666 Lond, Gaz. No. ost Some Corsar Flutes belonging 
to Dulcigno.. took a Caicche. 1852 Conyseare & H. SZ. 
Pand (x862) 11, xxiii. a7 The Levantine caiques .. preserve 
.. the traditionary build and rig of ancient merchantmen. 
1861 Guixir £. Forbes x. x A crazy Turkish caique, with 
an old Turk, a stout Arab, and two little boys, by way of 
crew. 
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CAIR. 


Hence Caiquejee, caikjee (kajik\dz7) [Turk- 
ish], rower of a caique. 

1835 Wittis oe H. xlv. 53 The rest caikjee 
might row his little bark under its threshold. 1864 Daily 
Tet, 24 Aug., His caiquejecs can go close up to the ground 
with their flats and barges. 

+Cair, v. Os. Forms: 4 cayr(e, kayre, 
caire, kair(e, (?karre), 5- cair. [ME. 4ayre, 
a. ON, keyra to drive, ride, thrust, toss about. ] 

1. intr. A poetic word for ‘to go, proceed, make 
one’s way’; perh. orig. to drive, convey (oneself). 

€ 1300 in Wright Lyrie P.x. 37 Ant ben y-cayred from 
alle that ykneowe. cxgas £. £. Adlit. P. B. 901 Cayre tid 
of pis kythe. ¢ 1340 Adex. §& Dincl, 48 Pe king. : wip his peple 
Kairus cofli til hem. 2350 Wild. Palerne 5324 Pei caired 
ouer cuntre & come neiz rome. crqgo0 Desir. Trey B36, | 
counsell pe in kyrt, kaire to pi londe. ¢1470 Henav liad. 
face 1x, 1240 ‘Throu out the land to the Lennox thai cair. 

2. (rans. Yo bring. 

e325 £. E. Addit. P. 13. 1478 Pe candelstik bi a cost watz 
er Gey pider sone. [But es Pa alpaca 

a. trans. To push backwards and forwards, 
to stir about. b. fv. To rake, stir about. (sad. 
Se.) ‘If ye dinna cair, ye'll get nae thick’ (Jam.). 

Cair, Sc. form of Care. 

Cair, -handit, var. of Car a. Sc. left. 

Caird (késid). Se. Also 8 kaird. [Lowland 
Sc. a.Gaelic ceard ‘artificer in metal, tinker, black- 
guard’= Irish ccard m, artist, artificer, metal- 
worker, tinker :—Olr. cerd (cert) smith, artificer, 
artist, composer, poet. The same word as Ir. 
ceard f. art, trade, business, function :—Olr. cerd 
art, craft, handicraft, Manx feird craft, trade, Welsh 
ccrdd art, craft, now esp. musical art, minstrelsy. 

(The Sc. thus shows a degraded use of an important Celtic 
word; cogn. with L. cerda handicraftsman, cobbler; also 
Gr. «épdea ‘cunning arts’, xep$o wily one, cunning fox.)] 

A travelling tinker ; a gipsy, tramp, vagrant. 

1663 Spatoine Trond. Chas. J (1792) 1, 243 Forbes .. nick- 
named Kaird, because when he was a boy he served a 
kaird. 1787 Burxs To J. Smith Yill an’ whisky gie to 
cairds. 1818 Scott //rt. Afidi. xlix, This fellow had been 
originally a tinkler or caird, many of whom stroll about these 
districts. 

Hence Cai‘rdman sé. 

Yar800 Ant. & Sheph. Dau. ix.in Child Ballads wv. 474/2 
A cairdman’s daughter Should never be a true-love o mine. 

Caird, northern forin of Carp. 

Cairn (ké-in). Also 6-8 carne, 8 cairne,kairn, 
8-9 earn. [mod.Sc. form (cf. buirn, wairn, airm,* 
etc.) of earlier carn, a. Gaelic carn mase. ‘heap 
of stones’. Found in Lowland Sc. early in 16th c., 
aud thence recently in Eng., as a term of pre- 
historic archeology, and more widely and popularly 
in connexion with the piles of stones used or 
raised by Ordnance Surveyors. The direct Eng. 
representative of the Celtic would be carn, which 
is common on the Ordnance maps of Wales, and 


in local use with tourists in Wales. 

The word is found in all the Celtic langs.; Olrish carn, 
carnn, carnd occurs as neuter; Welsh, beside car% fein. 
‘beap', hascarn masc. ‘hoof’ and ‘haft of knife’, etc., indi- 
cating an earlier sense ‘horn’. If these are to be identified, 
the word must be =the recorded Gaulish éart-on neut. 
‘horn’; in which case the primary sense would apparently 
be ‘cairn ona mountain top’ i.e. the ‘horn’ on its ‘head "; 
which is quite possible, though not certain. The word enters 
into the names of various mountains in Scotland and Wales. 
Welsh has also the collective derivative carnedd, as in 
Carnedd Llewelyn, etc] , " 

A pyramid of rough stones, raised for 2 memorial 
or mark of some kind: &, as a memorial of some 
event, or a sepulchral monument over the grave of 
some person of distinction (cf. Ge. xxxi. 45, 2 Sant. 
xvill. 17, etc.). lence, fo add a stone to any one's 
cairn, 

3535 Stewart Cron. Scot, (x858)1. 87 Towardis the middis 
of that carne on hicht Ane greit lang stone gart set on 
end vprycht. a 1600 MontcomenRie risa J 401 A cairne 
beside a croce. 1772 Pennant Voy, Hebrides 209 (J am.) As 
long as the memory of the deceased endured, not a passenger 
went by mithoul adding a stone to the heap... Vo this moment 
there is a proverbial expression pe the highlanders allu- 
sive to the old practice ; a suppliant will tell his patron, Carré 
mei eloch er rs charne, 1 will add a stone to your caim; 
meaning, when you are no more I will do all possible honor 
to your memory. 1796 Pecce Anonym. (1809) 424 Kairns, 
or piles collected for memorials of the dead. x80g Scott 
Last. Afinstr. 1. xxix,On many a caim’s gray pyramid 
Where urns of mighty chiefs lic hid. 1807 G. Cuatmers 
Caledonia 1, 1. ti. 72 A large Carn of stones. about twenty- 
five feethigh. 1878 H. Stantev Dark Cont, 1. vi. 137 We.. 
raised a cairn of stones over his grave. 

b. as a boundary-mark, a landmark on a moun- 
tain-top or some prominent point, or an indication 
to arctic voyagers or travellers of the site of a cache 
or depét of provisions. 

The local name of a summit-cairn in the south-east of 
Scotland and north of England previously to the period of the 
Ordnance Survey was man, as in Coniston Old Man, the 
fhigh Man and Low Man on elvellyn, etc. 

1770WesteviV és. (1872) 111.398 The Highlands are bounded 
© a inane! or heaps of stones laid in a row, south-west and 
north-east, from sea to sea. 1790 burns Kdegy Henderson 
fii, Ye hills, near neebors o’ the starns That i a cock 
your cresting cairns! 380g J. Granam Sadbath uo On 
the distant cairns the watcher’s ear Caught doubtfully at 
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times the breeze-borne note. 1835 Sir J. Ross N.-W. Pass. 
xli, 546, I<. erected a cairn and a flagstaff. 1862 Straxtey 
Few. Ch, (1877) 1. tit. 53 The confines.. are marked by the 
rade caim or pile of stones erected at the boundary of their 
territories. 1871 6-12. Ordn. Map Eng. Sheet 78 Bangor, 
has tnany instances of carn’, 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng, 
Lakes (1879) 301 The cairn on the summit of Scawfell Pike 
will now be a distinct object, and easily gained. 1878 
Marknam Ge. Frozen Sea iv, 56 The depot was placed on the 
north-easternmost island, aad a large cairn was erected on 
the highest and most prominent point. 
ec. A mere pile of stones. 

c 1699 Phil. Trans. XX1, 231 Three great Heaps of Stones 
in this Lake .. we call Caims in the Irish, 1786 Burns 
Brigs Ayr 12 I'll be a Brig, when ye're a shapeless cairn. 

Cairned (kéeind), a. [f. prec. + -Ep2.)  Fur- 
nished with, or surmounted by, a cairn. 

(1859 TExsyson Vivien 488 The lake whiten’d and the 
Pinewood roar‘d, And the cairn’d mountain was a shadow. 

Cairngorm, -gorum (kée-ingdo"um,-go-ram). 
[f. the mountain of that name (Gaelic Carngorm, 
i.e. blue cairn) between the shires of Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Inverness, where it is found.] 

(More fully Cairngorm stone :) A precious stone 
ofa yellow or wine-colonr, consisting of rock-crystal 
coloured by oxide of iron or, according to Dana, 
by titanic acid; in common use for brooches and 
seals, and for omamenting the handles of dirks, 
and other articles of Highland costume. 

3794 Agric. Surv. Banffs. 58 (Jam.) Scotch topazes, or 
what are cominonly called Cairngorum stones, 1823 Jivron 
Juan ix. xliii, And brilliant breeches, bright as a Cairn 
Gorme. 1859 ld V. Konnd No. 29. 61 Scotch mulls, adorned 
with cairngorms set in silver thistles. 186x C. Kine And. 
Gems (1866) 94 The Cairngorunr..is only crystal coloured 
a dark orange or deep brown hy some metallic oxide. 1883 
MH. Drummonp .Vat. Law tn Spir. W7 (ed. 21372 The hidden 
amethyst and cairngorm in the rock beneath. 

Cairny (ké-uni), a. raves". [f. Caimy 4-1] 
Abounding in cairns or heaps of stones. 

1807 Taxnaniwe /toems 150 ‘The Rose blooms gay on 
cairny brae As weel‘s in birken shaw, 

Cairo: see Coir. 

Cairt, Sc. var. of Cant; also in sense card, 

+ Cairtar. Sc. Obs. [f. cafrt, Sc. f. Cart 56.2 
+-An3, -en!.] A card-player. 

1584 Knox //tst, Kef. (1732) 132 Tables, quhairof sum 
befoir usit to serv for Drunkardis, Dycearis, and Cairtaris. 

Caiser @, obs. form of Kaiser, emperor. 

Caislip, dial. form of Kersiir, CurESELEP. 

Caisson (ke''san, kas-n). Also 8 caissoon. 
[a. F. catsson large chest, f. caisse chest. The 
first pronunciation is given by most orthoepists, 
the second (which agrees with the usual treatment 
of F.-o7 in the 18th c.) is given only by Perry, 
Worcester, and Cull.] 

1. Affl a. A chest containing bombs or other 


explosives, to be buried and fired as a mine. 

1704 in J. Hanns Lex. Techn. 1741 Bawev, Caisson fin 
Fortification}, a Chest of Wood holding four or 6 Bombs, 
or sometimes filled only with Powder, and buried under 
Ground, by the Besieged, to blow up a Work the Besiegers 
are like to be Masters of. 1755 Jounson, Cafsson, a chest 
of bombs or powder, laid in the enemy's way to be fired at 
their approach. 1772 Simrs Afi Guide s.v. 

b. A chest containing ammunition; a wagon 
for conveying ammunition. Also fg. 

1704 an Harais Ler. Techn. 1708 Kersry, Caisson, a 
covered Waggon, or Carriage for Provisions, or Ammu- 
nition for an Army. 1730-6 in Bawey. 1812 A.raminer 
24 Aug. 532/1, 20 caissons of ammunition. 1865 Busuxeie 

tcar. Sacr. ui. iii, 233 The retributive causes of nature 
roll out their heavy caisson with us. 1870 eho 14 Nov., 
Several artillery caissons captured at Orleans were found to 
be filled with wearing apparel. 

2. Hydrautics. 

a. A large water-tight case or chest used in 
laying foundations of bridges, etc., in deep water. 

2783 Cuampers Cyed. Sxfp., Caisson is also used for a 
kind of chest used in laying the foundations of the piers of 
bridges. 1765 Ann. Reg. 12/2 Vhe greatest part of the first 
course [of the sixth pier of Blackfriars bridge] carried by the 
Caissoon. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 305 M. Labelye 
erected the piers [of Westminster Bridge] in caissons, or 
water-tight boxes. 1875 B8. Ricuarpson Dis. Mad. Life 7o 
The effect of atmospheric pressure on men who are em- 
ployed to work in catssons. 

b. In Canal-making. Formerly, a large water- 
tight clstern or reservoir made at any point where 
the cana} had to be extended over lower ground, 
in order to enable the boats to come forward 


with material for the embankment. 

1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. V1. a2 At Stretford, three 
Miles off, is the Caisson 40 Yards long by 32. 1838 Soutney 
Lett, (2856) 1V. 546. 286x Smives Lives Lng. 1. 382 Brindley 
had the stuff required to make up the embankment brouglit 
in boats .. conducted from the canal along which they had 
come into caissons or cisterns placed at the point over which 
the earth and clay had to be deposited. 

ec. A vessel in the form of a boat used as a 


floodgate tn docks. 

1854 Fainsairn in Proc, Jast. C. Engin, 9 May, The em- 
ployment of caissons for closing the entrance to wet or dry 
Tock. 1867 Saytu Satlor’s Word-bk., Caisson, a vessel 
fitted with valves, to act instead of gates for a dry dock. 

d. ‘A sort of float sunk to a required depth by 
letting water into it, when it is hauled under the 


CAITIFF. 


ship’s bottom, .. and on pumping out the water 
floats her’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.) ;= CAMEL. 

812 Naval Chron. XXV. 219 This caisson or floating 
dock is made of wrought iron. 

3. Arch. ‘A sunken panel in ceilings, vaults, and 
cupolas’. Gwilt Laucyct, Archit, 

4. atirib. and in comé., as caisson disease (scc 
quots.) ; caisson-gate = sense 2 c, 

3866 Cornh. A/ag. Mar. 381, 23 feet depth of water when 
the caisson-gates are opened. 1883 Harper's Afag. July 
945/1 The ‘caisson disease’ is the result of living under 
atmospheric pressure greatly above that to which the human 
system is normally adapted. 1887 //eadth 11 Mar. 394 
What is known as the ‘caisson disease’ is not produced b 
the mere increase of atmospheric pressure, but by the sud- 
den diminution of it on leaving the caisson, which produces 
ruptures of small blood-vessels. 

Caitche, caiche, obs. Sc. variants of Catcn, 
a game played with a ball ; tennis. 

+ Caitifdom. 04s. [f. next + -pos.] 

a. Captivity. b. Wretchedness, misery. 

1382 Wvcuir Ezek. xxv. 3 The hous of Juda.. is led into 
caitifdoom, ¢1460 Towneley Myst. 256 With his blood he 
shall us boroo Both from catyfdam and from soroo. 

Caitiff (ke'tif), so. anda. Forms: a. 4 caitef, 
-teff, -tyf, -tyue, kaitif, kaytefe, 4-5 caytcf, 
-tif, -tyf, -tyue, kaytiff, (4-6 2/. kaytyves), 4-7 
caitife, -tive, caytife, -tive, 4-8 caitif, 5 kay- 
tifif)e, catyffe, (caistiff), Sc. catif, ( pl. key- 
teyues, caytyveys, catyves), 5-6 kaytyf, 5-7 
caytiffe, 6 caytyfe, -ttine, -tiefle, catif, Sc. 
catife, -tive, -tyue, (f/. Sc. eatevis), 6-7 cai- 
tiffe, catiffe, (f/. catives), 7 catife, 7- caitiff. 
Af. 4 chaytif, cheitefe, chaitif, 5 chaytyf. [a. 
ONF, caitif, caitive, captive, weak, miserable 
(=Pr. cattin, captiu, -iva, OCat. captiu, -iva, Sp. 
cautivo, OSp. captivo, Pg. cativo captive, It. cat- 
tivo captive, lewd, bad) :—L. captiv-um Captive. 
The central OF. form chaitif (whence mod.F. 
chéttf, -ive, of little value, wretched, sorry, miser- 
able) gave the Eng. variant chatti/, frequent in 
14-15th c., but did not displace the earlier Nor- 
man form. The transition of meaning has taken 


place more or less in most of the Romanic langs.] 
A. sé. 

+1. Originally: A captive, a prisoner. Obs. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 172 Galwes do je reise, and hyn, 
pis cheitefe. 1340 Hamrore Psalter cxxxvi, 3 The deuy! 
& his aungels led vs caitifs in synne. 138a Wyctir Hom, 
xvi 7 Andronyk and luliane.. pre euene caytifs, or pri- 
soneris, 1449 Pecock Repr. 47: ei... that... leden Wom- 
men Caitifis. : ArnoLoe Chron. 161 In whoos power 
he is kepte as a kaytyf in myserable seruitude. 1533 Bet- 
Lenoen Livy 1, (1822) 164 Thay have led you this ay as 
vincust catives in triumphe. 1603 H. Crosse Vertes 
Comrnzu, (1878) 14 As catiues and slaues bend the will to 
such inhumane crueltie, 


+2. Expressing commiseration: A wretched 
miserable person, a poor wretch, one in a piteous 


case. Obs. 

€ 1325 Metr, J/om., 31 Hou sal it far of us kaytefes, That 
in sin and folilyes, ¢ 1306 Cnaucer Ants. T. 859 Tuo woful 
wrecches been we, and kaytyves. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. v. (1520) 56/1 Alas sayd he, to us wretches and catyves 
is sorowe for our greate —— 3547 Surrev Alneid 

77 From me catif alas bereued was Creusa then. 1604 
Suaks. Oth, iv, i, 299 Alas poore Caitiffe. 1631 Werver 
Anc. Fun, Mon. 46 The carcase of the poore caitiffe. 7 
Butter Aad. . 1. 344, 1 pity’d the sad Punishment The 
wretched Caitiff underwent. 

3. Expressing contempt, and often involving 
strong moral disapprobation: A base, mean, de- 
spicable ‘wretch’, a villain. In early use often 
not separable from sense 2 (esp. when applied by 
any one to himself): ‘it often implies a mixture 
of wickedness and misery’ J.; cf. wretch. 

21300 Cursor M. 11815 Pat caitif [Herod] vn-meth and 
vn-meke Nu bigines he to seke. ¢ 1330 Amis §& Aimil. 1564 
His wiif.. With wordes hard and kene..seyd to him ‘Thou 
wreche chaitif’, ¢1g00 Destr. Troy 10352 As a caiteff, a 
coward, no knighthode at all, 1481 Caxton Keynard (Arb.) 
96 He tsa foule vylaynous kaytyf. 1509 Baxctav Ship of 
fooles (4570) 373 Another caytife or mischieuous vilayne. 
1603 Sitaks. Meas. for MI, Vv. it. 53 The wickedst caitiffe on 
the ground, -1632 G, Fretcuer Christs Vict. 1. xvii, ‘That 
wretch, beast, caytive, monster Man. 19713 Swirt Frenzy 
of F. Dennis Wks. 1755 U1. 3. 244 Caitiffs, stand off, unhand 
me, miscreants! Sieaans Norm, Cong, (1876) 1. v. 274 
Two caitiffs whose names are handed down to infamy., 


€ + Rarely as an error for cattifte: see CAITIFTY. 

@ 1340 Hanrote Psadfer xiii. 11 Lord has turned away be 
cattle of his folke. ¢ 1340 Cursor AL. 7353 (Trin.) Wi caitif 
[Co¢?. caitiuete] and care. 


B. adj. 


+1. Captive. Ods. 

1382 Wveur /sa. v. 13 Therfor lad caitif is my puple. 
— Ephes. iv, 8 He .. ledde caitifte caytif, or prysonynge 
prisoned. ; 

+2. Wretched, miserable. Ofs. 

71 1300 Cursor wee Yee helpe me in pis caitiue cas. 
dae Late P. Pi. C, xv.90 Nober in cote nober in caytyf 

hous was crist y-bore, /éfd. xxi. 236 Pei chosen chile and 

chaytif pouerte. ¢1400 Nom, Kose 211 Ful sade andcaytif 

was sheeck. ¢ 1440 Proms. Parv. 58 Catyfie, cadamitosus, 

dolorosus. 1883 STANYHURST /Eneis1.(Arb.) 35 Wee caytiefe 
: Troians, with storms ventositye mangled. 


CAITIFHEDE. 


3. Vile, base, mean, basely wicked; worthless, 
© wretched’, ‘ miserable’. 

@ 1300 Cursor At, 16517 Ded es caitiue iudas nu. ¢1325 
E.&. Allit. P. B. 1426 A caytif counsayl he ca3t bi hym 
seluen. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour A vij, When the chay- 
tyf body hath synned by his falsdelytes. 1897 Br. Hat Sa? 
1v, i. 120 When Lolioes caytive name is quite defast. 1626 
T. H. Caussin's Loly Cré, 130 An age so caytiffe, where 
braue, and courageous magistrates are wanting. 1814 Scott 
Ld. Isles vi. xxxi, [He] cursed their caitift fears, 1859 
Tennyson Enid 35 Bandit earls, and caitiff knights. 1871 
Brownine Balaast. 1804 This or the other caitiff quality. 


+Caitifhede, -ivehede. O/s. [f prec. + 
-hede, -HEAD.] a. Wretchedness, misery. b. Vile- 


ness, baseness, wickedness. : 

¢1340 Cursor Jf. 7353 (Fairf.) Wip caitef hede (Cof?. cai- 
tiuete] and care out of pis werld he sal fare. /did. 22382 
(Fairf.) Quen pat ilk warlagh brid (antecrist] his caitinehede 
(Co#e. caitiute] has ij. 3ere kid. 

+ Cai'tifly, -ively, adv. Obs. [f. CartirF a. 
+-LY%,] Like a caitiff: a. Wretchedly, miser- 
ably. b. Vilely, basely, despicably, badly. 

1393, Lanai. P. Pl. C. tv. 242 Caytiflyche pow, conscience 
consailedist be kyng. ¢14z5 Wyntoun Cron. u. viii, 106 
Lyve as Lowndreris cayttevely. 1513 Douvctas vets 1x. 
xii. 22 Thynke 3e na lak and schame. thus catyfly to fle? 


+ Caitifness, -iveness. Os. [f.as prec. + 
-NES8.] @. Wretchedness, misery. b. Baseness. 

1393 Lanet. P. Pl. C. x. 255 The cause of al pys caitifte 
[v. r. caiteefnes] comep of meny bisshopes. ¢ 1400 Fudicitene 
(1822) 13 The day is comen of catyfnes. 148x CaxToN 
Alyrr. wa, xxiii. 187 [In heuen] shal neuer be ony doubtaunce 
..of caytifnes ne of ony trybulacion. 1649 JER. Taytor G#. 
Exemp. 1. vi. 103 A strange caitivenesse and basenesse of 
disposition. 

+Caitifty, -ivetie. Obs. For forms cf. 
Caitirr. [a. OF. cattivetet (mod.F. chétiveté) :— 
L, captivitat-em captivity, f. captivus captive.] 

1. Captivity. 

a1300 Cursor Af, 23626 Pe gode .. sal liue in fredom fre, 
pe wicked..euer in caitiuete. 1382 Wvcur Zphes. iv.8 He 
sty3inge into hi3, ledde caitifte caytif. — /sa. Prol., The 
ten lynages led in to caitiftie. 

2. Wretchedness, misery. 

a3300 Cursor M, 7353 Wit caitiuete and care He sal vte 
© pis werld fare. 1340 Hampote Pr. Covsc. 455 My moder 
has consayved me In syn and in caytefte. 1393 Lanci 
P. Pl. C, x. 255 The cause of al pys caitifte *comeb of 
meny bisshopes. 

3. Vileness, wicked baseness. 

@1300 Cursor M. 22382 Quen Nin ilk warlau bridd (ante- 
crist] his caitiute has tua yeir kidd. 

[Caitisned, pa. pple. A misprint for cayttfned 
=cattived (see next), copied in some Dicts. ] 

1678 Priutes, Caitisned, chained, a word used by Chaucer. 
(So 1721-1800 Baiev.] 

+ Caitive, v. Ods. In 4-5 caityve, chatyue, 
caytifue. [f. Cartirr sb.) trans. To make captive. 
Hence Caitived Api. a. 

1382 Wvcuir Bible Pref. Ep. iii, Chatyuynge al vndirstond- 
yng for to obeishe to Crist. — Yer. 2nd Prol., Sathan, 
caityuende the soules of them that ben forsaken of God. 
¢1400 ‘Chaucer's’ Test. Love 1. Wks. (1532) In this derke 
prisone caytifued (331/1, (1560) 272/2 printed caytisned] fro 
frendshippe and acquayntaunce, and forsaken of al. ¢ 1440 
Relig, Pieces fr. Thorn. MS, 36 Whyls we ere in bis cay- 
tifede worlde. 


| Cajam (két-dgin, ki-dgan). [a. Malay dS 


kachang applied to various leguminous plants 
(Cajanus Lablab, Dolichos, Phaseolus, Soja, etc.).] 

A genus of plants, Cajanus (N.O. Leguminose), 
and esp. the species C. ddicus, a shrub native to 
the East Indies, bnt now naturalized in Africa, 
tropical America, and Polynesia, for the sake of 
the seeds or pnise, an esteemed article of food, 
called in India Dhal, Dhol, and Urkur, and in 
Jamaica Prgeon-peas, of which the Vo-eye fea and 
Congo pea are varieties, 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVUL. 688 The Thora Pacrou or 
Cajan-Tree, an arborescent Phaseolas or Laburnum, much 
quieted atthe Cape. 1885 Yutr /fobson- Fobson 109 The 
Cajan was introduced to America by the slave-traders from 
ete: , ‘ 

Cajaput, cajeput, variants of Casurut. 

Cajole (kidzéwl), v. Also 7 caiole, cageole, 
cajoul, 7-8 cajol. [a. F. cajoler, in same sense, 
of nncertain origin and history. 

Paré ¢ 1550 has ‘cageoller comme un gay’ to chatter like 
ajay. Littréhas 16th c. examples of cajoler, cajoller, cageol- 
ler, in the senses ‘to chatter like a jay or magpie’, and ‘to 
sing’, also, in the modern sense ‘to cajole’, Cotgr. 161x 
has cajoler, cageoler ‘to prattle or jangle like a jay (in a 
cage), to bable or prate much to little purpose’. Most 
etymologists taking cageoler as the original form, have in- 
ferred its derivation from cage cage, through an assumed 
dim. “cageole. ‘This is doubtful both in regard to sense and 
form; the early meaning ‘to chatter like a jay’ does 
not very obviously arise froin cage, and does not clearly 

ive rise to the modern sense. The Fr. dim. of cage is not 

cageole but geéle‘ gaol', whence F. enjoler (OF. engatoler, 
enganler, Sp. enjaular) ‘to put in gaol, imprison’, also 
‘to inveigle, entice, allure, enthrall by fair words, cajole’. 
In Namur, cajoler has the sense enjoliver, to make joti, 
whence Gran igagnay e would refer it to the stem jod- of 
Jolt, with ‘ prefix ca- frequent in Walloon with an iterative 
force’. It is possible that two or even three words are here 
confused; in the modern sense, F. cajoler is synonymous 
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with enjélcr above, and if not cognate with that word, its 
sense has probably at least been taken over from it by form- 
association of cageoler or cajoler with enjéler. But the 
working out of the history must be left to French etymo- 
logists.] ‘ , 

1. trans. To prevail upon or get one’s way with 
(a person) by delusive flattery, specious promises, or 
any false means of persuasion. (‘ A low word’ J,) 

1645 Adng’s Cabinet Open. Pref. 2 How the Court has 
been Caiolde (thats the new authentick word now amongst 
our Cabalisticall adversaries) by the Papists. /é/d. 46 He 
. gives avisoes to Caiole the Scots and Independents, 
1649 Mitton Aikon. xxi, ‘That the people might no longer 
be abused and cajoled, as they call it, by falsities and 
court-impndence. "1678 Butter //iad. ut. i. 1526 "Vis no 
mean part of civil State-Prudence, to cajoul the Devil. 
1723 SHerrienp (Dk. Buckhmu.) (és. (1753) [1.137 Cajoling 
a proud Nation to change their Master. 1735 Pore /onne 
Sat, iv. 90 You Courtiers so cajol us. 1823 Lincarn //?st. 
Eng.V1.196 Vhey sometimes cajoled, sometimes threatened 
the pontiff. 1863 W. Pinuiirs Speeches iii, 36 Leading 
statesmen have endeavored to cajole the people. 

b. Const. 77/0, fone an action or state. 

1663 Pepys Diary 17 Mar., Sir R. Ford. .cajoled him into 
aconsent to it. a 1853 Rozertson Lect. ii. 55 Nor to cajole 
or flatter you into the reception of my views. 1862 Trexcu 
Mirae. xxviii. 310 He could neither be cajoled nor tervified 
from his. .avowal of the truth. 

e. Const. out of: (a.) to do (a person) ont of 
(a thing) by flattery, etc. ; (4.) to get (a thing) ont 
of a person by flattery, etc. 

1749 Frecpinc Jom Jones xi. ix. (1840) 165/1 Everybody 
would not have cajoled this out of her. 1833 Marrvat 7’. 
Simple (1863) 33 The stockings which she cajoled him ont 
of. 1839 W. Irvine Holfert’s R. (1855) 247 ‘The populace 
.-are not to be cajoled out of a ghost story by any ot these 
plausible explanations, ; 

2. intr. or absol. To use cajolery. + 70 cajole 
with :=sense 1 (cf. persuade with). 

1665 Perys Diary 12 Oct., He hath cajolled with Sey. 
mour, who will be our friend. 1789 BetsHam £ss. I.tii. go 
(Elizabeth] knew how to cajole, how to coax, and to flatter. 
1870 L/Estrance Jfiss Mitford 1. vi. 210 ‘The well-fee’d 
lawyers have ceased to browbeat or to cajole. 

tCajole, st. Obs, rare. [f. prec. vb] A 
delusive flattery. 

1716 Glossogr, Nowa, Blandishment, a Complement, a 
Cajole, a thing pleasantly done or spoken. 

Cajolement (kidgaulmént),  [f. CasoLe v. + 
-MENT.] The action of cajoling. 

1816 Keatince 7rav. 11. 85 Neither official pomposity, 
threat, or cajolement, could blind him. 1825 CoLeripcr in 
Rem. (1836) 11.356. 2852 Tnackeray Zsmrord 1, xii. (1867) 
123 Plied them with tears, kisses, cajolements. 

Cajoler (kAdzdwlez). [f.as prec. + -ER1.] One 
who cajoles or overcomes by flattery. 

1677 Honsrs Homer 38 Cajoler, that confidest in thy face. 
1814 Monthly Rev. UXXIV. 477 Cajolers of the people. 
1841 Catiin N. Amer, Jd. (1844) IL. viii. 238 The superior 
tact and cunning of their merciless cajolers. 

Cajolery (kadgowlori). Also 7 cajollery, 8 
cajolry. [a. F. cajolerte, 16th c., in same sense, 
f. cajoler to CAJOLE.] The action or practice of 
cajoling ; persuasion by false arts. 

1649 Evetyn Liberty §& Serv. iv. (R.) Those infamous 
cajolleries. 1698 Sipxey Désc. Govt. iii, § 45 (1704) 415 
Others prefer’d the cajolerys of the Court before the honor 
of performing their duty to the Country. 1835 Lytron 
Rienzi un. iii. 111 Is he familiar with the people ?—it is 
cajolery! Is he distant ?—it is pride! 1868 E. Epwarps 
Ralegh . xxv. 650 He had mingled the usual cajoleries 
with more than the usual slightly-veiled threats. 

Cajoling (kidzou'lin), 47.56. [f. CasoLe 2. 

+-ING1.] The action of the verb CaJoLeE. 

1745 Swirt Wes. (1841) IL. 29 Fawning and cajoling will 
have but little effect, 1864 Burton Scot. Aér. L.ili.149 He 
tried cajoling, threats, and appeals to chivalrous feeling. 

Cajo‘ling, f//. a. [f. as prec.+-1NG2.] That 
cajoles; deceitfully persuasive. . 

1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) . 518 The king writ him 
a cajoling letter. ¢1746 Hervey AMedit. § Contempé. (1818) 
214 Vain images, and cajoling temptations. 18z0 FosTER 
in Life & Corr. (1846) 11.6 To assume a cajoling tone. 

Cajo‘lingly, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥%] In a 
cajoling manner. 

1853 /raser’s Mag. XLVII. 672 ‘What man’, asks 
another, cajolingly, ‘can ever doubt the sincerity of our 
protestations?’ 

|| Cajuput (kedzapét). Also cajeput, caja- 
put. [Ultimately a. Malay 2ayu-putih i.e. Rayu 
wood + putch white (whence also the spec. name 
leucodendron). The Eng. spelling, and F. cajeput, 


are due to the Dutch transliteration of the Malay, 
Aajoepoetih, and mod.L. cajupitti (with 7 = y). 
The Malay name has passed into the vernaculars 
of Sonthern India as Aaya-puteh, kaya-poote, etc.) 

1, Cajuput tree: one or more species of Afela- 
leuca (N.O. Mfyrtacee), esp. Af. minor (Cajuputt), 
and AV. leucodendron, natives of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago and New Holland, and introduced in India. 

1876 Harty A7at. Med. 610 The Cajuput Tree has been 
distributed over the whole of India. 


2. Cajuput oil: the aromatic oil obtained from 
these trees, used in medicine as a stimulant, anti- 
spasmodic, and sudorific. 

1832 BABBAGE Econ. Manuf. xv. (ed. 3) 145 [In 1831] caje- 
put oil was sold..at 7d. per ounce, a1845 Hoop 7o Mr. 
Afalthus vii, Doors alt shut, On hinges oil’d with cajeput. 
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1866 Treas. Bot. 728 The leaves..are distilled for the pur- 
pose of yielding the oil known as Cajuput or Cajeput oil, 
which is green, and has a powerful aromatic odour. 

3. Also applied to a Californian tree, Orcodaphne 
californica (N. O. Lanracez). 

Hence Cajuputene, Cajputene, Chem., ‘Cy TH, 
the hydrocarbon of which oil of cajuput is the 
hydrate’ (Syd. Soc. Lex). 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1.7.11 Cajputene is obtained, 
logether with two isomeric hydrocarbons, isocajputene and 
paracajputene, 1876 Harvey Mat, Med. 611 Oil of Caju- 
put consists chiefly of hydrate of cajuputene, 

Caka:te, v. hnmorons nonce-formation, intended 
to inean ‘ To serve with Cake’. 

1622 Mippteton & Row ey Odd Laws v.i, Enter Gustho 
and others, one bearing a bride-cake. Gus. Willit please 
you to taste of the wediock-courtesy ?..If your grace please 
to be cakated, say so. 

Cake (kéik), 56. Also 4 kaak, 4-6 kake, 6 Se. 
caik. [ME. éake, cake. 13th c., identical with, 
and prob. a. ON. Aaka fem. (mod.Jcel. and Sw. 
kaka, Da. kage’ in same sense, pointing to an 
OTent. *4a4¢-.. An ablaut-derivative from the same 
root 4ak- is OHG, chuohho (MUG, kuoche, Ger. 
huche), MG. kéke, MDu. cocke (Du. koek, all 
masce., pointing toa WGer. *4dkon-. The ulterior 
history is unknown, but the stem (Aryan type 
*car-) can in no way be related to 1. cogacre to 
cook, as formerly snpposed.] 

1. As name of an objeet, with plural: A baked 
mass of bread or substance of similar kind, dis- 
tinguished from a loaf or other ordinary bread, 
either by its form or by its composition : 

a. ortg. A comparatively small flattened sort of 
bread, round, oval, or otherwise regularly shaped, 
and usually baked hard on both sides by being 
turned during the process. 

61230 /iali Meid. 37 Hire cake bearned o be stan. ¢ 1325 
ELE. Adit. P. B. 635 prwe pryftyly per-on po pre perue 
kakez, 1382 Wyctar r.Savr. il. 36 That..he offre a silueren 
peny, and a round kaak of breed. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. Re xvu.\xvii. (1495) 643 Some brede is bake and tornyd 
and wende at fyre and 1s callyd..a cake. 1483 Cath. Ang. 
51 A Cake, forta, fertula. 1530 Paiscr. 202/2 Cake of 
fyne floure made in a print of yron, gav/re. 1542 Loorpe 
Intvod. Knowl, xxvii. 194 A peny worth of whyte bread... 
ix. kakys for a peny; and a kake serned me a daye. 1611 
Buster #7. xii. 39 They baked vnleauened cakes. — //osea 
vii. 8 Ephraim isacake uot turned. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. 
N. 7. Mark viii. 4 Their Loaves then were but like our 
Cakes, by the custom of breaking them. 1719 De For 
Crusoe (1840) I. v. 97, I... reduced myself to one biscuit- 
cake a day. 1879 Frounk Cesar xxii. 38:1 They made 
cakes out of roots, ground into paste and mixed with milk. 
Afod. King Alfred and the cakes, 

b. In Scotland (parts of Wales, and north of 
England), sfec. a thin hard-baked brittle species 
of oaten-bread. Hence the name Land of Cakes 
(i.e. of oaten bread), applied (originally in banter) 
to Scotland, or the Scottish Lowlands. 

a@ig7z Kxox /fist. Ref. (1732) 42 (Jam.) That winter fol- 
lowing sa nurturit the Frenche inen, that they leirnit to eit, 
yea, to beg caikis, quhitk at their entry they scornit. 16z0 
Verner Via Recta i. 17 Of Oates in Wales, and some of 
the Northerne shires of England, they make bread, espe- 
cially in manner of Cakes. 1669 Sir R. Moray in Lauder- 
dale Papers (1885) Il. cxiv. 171 If you do not come out of 
the land of cakes before New Year's day. 1715 Perae- 
cuick’s Tweeddale Note 89 (Jam.) The oat-cake, known by 
the sole appellative of cake, is the bread of the cottagers. 
€3730 Burt Lett. N. Scot?. (1818) TH. 164 The Lowlanders 
call their part of the country the land of cakes. 1789 
Burs Capt. Grose i, Hear, Land o’ Cakes, and brither 
Scots. 1864 A. McKay Hist. A ilsarnock 113 With abund- 
ance of cakes. fod. Country children in Scotland still 
‘seek their cakes’ on Hogmanay or ‘Cake-day’, Among 
the rimes used, one hears ‘ My feet’s cauld, my shoon's 
thin, Gie’s my cakes, and let’s rin.’ 

ce. In England, cakes (in sense a) have long been 
treated as fancy bread, and sweetened or flavoured ; 
hence, the current sense; 

A composition having a basis of bread, but 
containing additional ingredients, as butter, sngar, 
spices, currants, raisins, ete. At first, this was a 
cake also in form, but it is no longer necessarily 
so, being now made of any serviceable, ornamental, 
or fanciful shape; e.g. a tea-, plum-, wedding- 
cake, cte. 

€1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 50 Geder hit [the eggs, tansy 
and butter, for a tansy cake] on a cake.. With platere of 
tre, and frye hit browne, 1877 NortHBRooKE Dicing (1843) 
roo His mother left bringing of wine and cakes to ee 
church. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 233 Observe the com- 
position of Chkes, which are frequently eaten .. In them 
there are commonly Flour, Butter, Pegs, Milk, Fruit, 
Spice, Sugar, Sack, Rose-Water and Sweet-Meats, as 
Citron, or the like. 1710 Apptson Jafler No. 220 ® 8 Ban- 
bury .. was a Place famous for Cakes and Zeal. 18%6 
Soutney Poet's Pilgr. 1. 44 Assche for water and for cakes 
renown'd. 1841 Lane Arad. Nes. I. 71 Sweet cakes, or bis- 
cuits, of an annular form. Zod. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony each child was regaled with a cake. To buy a 
cake for the christening. 

2. As a substance, without plural: Fancy bread 
of the kind mentioned in 1c. (In Scotland, plain 
oatmeal bread of the kind mentioned in 1 b.) 

1579 FULKE Confut. Sanders 591 The last answere is as 
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good as cake and pudding. 1633 B. Jonson 7. Tué tu. i. 
(N.) If he ha’ cake And drink enough, he need not vear 
{fear} his stake. Afod. Little boys are fond of cake. To 
buy a pound of cake at the confectioner’s. To send wed- 
ding-cake to friends at a distance. No cards; no cake. 

3. Applied to other preparations of food, not of 
the uature of bread, made in the form of a rounded 
flattened mass; e.g. a fish-cake, polalo-cake, pan- 
eake. (The last named has the characteristics of 
a cake in the original sense, except’ that it is 
eooked soft, eaten hot, and is reckoned not ag bread, 
but as a kind of pudding.) shes 

4. A mass or coneretion of any solidified or eom- 
pressed substance in a flattened forin, as a eake of 
soap, wax, paint, dry clay, eoagulated blood, 
tobaceo, ete. See also AGUE-CAKE, ELF-CAKE. 

1528 Test. Lbor. (Surtees) V. 267, ij cakes of wax. 1597 
Lancuam Gard. Health (1633) 2 Vse it..in thy potage 
to heale the elfe cake. 1587 FLeminc Conta, Holinshed 
ITT. 1368,1 Their cakes of waxe which they call Agnus Dei. 
1626 Bacon Syfva § 552 A Cake that groweth upon the side 
of a dead tree .. large and of a Chesnut colour, and hard 
and pithy. 1665 Pérl. Trans. 1. 36 It [earth] soon melted 
and became a Cake in the bottom, 1799 G. Smit Ladorat. 
1, 122 Take it [the enamel] off the fire, make it into cakes, 
and preserve it for use. 1833 Magrvat /. Symfie iv, Four 
cakes of Windsor, and two bars of yellow for washing. 1884 
Manch, Exam. 29 Feb, 5/3 A parcel of cakes of dynamite. 

b. fig. 

1892 Bacenot /’Aysics 4 Pol. (1876) 27 To create what 
may be called a cake of custom. 1879 H. Georce Progr. 
& Toi x. 1.11881) 433 A body or ‘cake’ of laws and customs 
grows up. 
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6. Heraliry. A bearing resembling the bezant; 
a roundel. ; 

1486 Bh. St. Albans, Her. Ciijb, Besantys and lytill cakys 
differ not bot in colore, for besanttis be cuer of golden 
coloure. Fe 

6. dial, and sfang. A foolish or stupid fellow. 

1985 Grose Dict. Vulgar Tougue, Cake or Cakey, a foolish 
fellow. 1847-78 in Ilalliwell. 1877 Peacock .v. Zee. Gloss, 
ih. DS.) Cake, a silly persou. especially one fat and sluggish. 
188: Evans Lescester. Wes., Cake, a noodle. 

7. Cake is often used figuratively in obvious allu- 
sion to its estimation (esp. by children as a ‘ good 
thing’, the dainty, delicacy, or ‘sweets’ of a re- 
past. So cakes and ale, cake and cheese (Scotl.. 
To take the cake. to carry off the honours, rank 


first. 

1579 [vee 2]. 1601 Suaks. Td, Me ar. iii. 124 Dost thou 
thinke because thou art vertuous, there shall be no more 
Cakes and Ale? 1606 Day fle of Gulls ii. i.11881)68 That's 
Cake and Cheese tothe Countrie.  rg7ga Eant. Hotprerness 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 466. 1V. 390 If 1 stay in [office], I 
must now have my share of the Cake. 1854 Blackw. Mag. 
LXXVI. 7o2 Malcolm is, per excellence, the ‘cake’ of 
the corps dramatique, 1886 Garden 5 June 519/1 The 
gardener’s life, as a rule, is not all ‘cakes and ale’. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 2 Sept. 5/1 As a purveyor of light literature 
.. Mr. Norris takes the cake. 

8. Proverbs. Yo can’) cal your cake and have it 
(see qttots.).: + One's cake is dough; one’s project 
has failed of suecess (06s... very cake has ils 
mutke, mate, or fellow (northern dial, and Sc.). 

3562 J. IInvwoon Prov. 4 Fpigr. (1867) 79 What man, I 
trow ye raue, Wolde ye bothe cate your cake, and haue 
your cake? 1721 Suartess, Charac. (1737) I. 130 As ridicu- 
i as the way of childrén, who eat their cake, and after- 
wards cry for it.. They shou'd be told, as children, that they 
can't eat their cake, and have it. 18g Wettincton Le/. 
in Gurw. Disp. XII. 589 Our own government also. .having 
got their cake, want toh to eat it and keep it. 

1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. i. i. 110 Our cake's dough on 
both sides, Farewell. sant Sertie Keffect, Dryden 4 She 
is sorry his cake is dough, and that he came not soon 
enough to speed. 1708 Motteux Radediis iv. vi, You shall 
have rare Spare anon, if my Cake ben't Dough, and my 
Plot do but take. I 

1641 D. Fercuson Scot, Prov. in Ray Pron. (1670) 293 
There wasneveracake, butithadamake. 1678 Ray Prov. 
68 Every cake hath its make, but a scrape-cake hath two. 

9. Comd. a. (senses 1, 2), as cake-baskel, -bowwl, 
-maker, -making, -man, -mounld, -stall; b. (sense 
4), as cake-colour, -copper, -ink, -lac, -soap; ec. 
adjs., as cake-hearing, -like; @. + cake-fiddler, 
cake-fumbler, a parasite; cake-menl, ‘linseed 
meal obtained by grinding the eake after the ex- 
pression ofthe oil’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); enake-urchin, 
a popular name for Eehinoderms of a discoid 
shape. See also CAKE-BREAD, -lOUSE, 

1667 Phil, Trans. II. 5x0 Asinall *Cake-bearing (called.. 
Placentifera), and in all Kernel-bearing (called Glandu- 
ome or Ruminating Animals, 1874 Mrs. Witney We 

vtrés ti, 43 A *cake-bowl in one hand, and an egg-beater in 
the other. 1806-7 J. Brresvrorp Afiseries //1m. Life (1826) 
111, XXxvi, ey. “cake colours in a very smooth saucer. 
1859 Guttice & Times Pasnt, 294 The pigments are pre- 
pared..as dry cake colours, as moist colours in earthenware 
pans ,. and in metal collapsible tubes. 1803 Harcuert 
Phil. Trans. XCIII. go note, The fine granulated copper is 
made in this country from the Swedish *cake-copper. 1881 
Raymonp Alining Gloss., Cake-copper, Tough cake, refined 
or commercial copper. 1533 Dovetas nets, Transt. to 
dr. 75, 1am na “cayk fydlar (3583 *caik fumler], full weil 
ye knawe, 1704 Lond, Gas. No, 4022/4 The Universal 

Cake-Ipk. | 1883 Casse/l’s Fam, Mag. Oct. 686/1 The 
sediment .. is formed into small, square cakes .. known as 
lac-dye, or *cake-Iac. 1835 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 

64/2 The *cake-like organ .. which covers the ear. 1891 

RcivALL Sp. Dict., Turronero, a *cakemaker, pistor 


me 


placentarins, 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 221 
The preservings, the picklings, the *cake-makings. 1832 
Sbid. Ser. y. (1863) 410 We turned off our old stupid deaf 
*cakeman. ¢ 1865 Circ. Sc. I. 343/1 Inspissated juice .. 
poured into..*cake-moulds. 1 OPSELL Four-f. Beasts 
Bs Dissolve therein one ounce of *Cake-sope. 1877 A. B. 

Spwargs lp Nile a The old Turk who sets up his *cake- 
stall in the sculptured recess of a Moorish doorway. 

Cake (kzk), vw. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans, To form or harden into a cake or flattish 
compact mass: also fig. (Chiefly passive.) 

1607 SHaks. Timon u. ii. 225 Their blood is cak'd: ‘tis 
cold, it sildome flowes. 1708 J. C. Compt. Collier (1845) 17 
Turn it over after it is Caked, it will again burn brisk. 171 
De For Crusoe 1, (1840) 98 It [a Barrel of Gun-powder] Waa 
taken Water, and the Powder was cak'd as hard as a Stone. 
1848-77 M. Arnotp Sohraé & RX. Poems (1877) 1. 115 The 
big warm tears roll'd down, and caked the sand. 

2. intr. (for ref.) To form (itself) into a cake 
or flattened mass. Const. /ogether. 

1615 H. Crooxe Body of A/an 88 Lead as soone as it is 
taken off the fire..caketh together. 1622 Matyxes Anc. 
Law-Merch, 49 Coale. .such as will not cake or knit in the 
burning. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. xii. 212 The powder 
..caking and growing hard. 1814 Sir H. Davy Agric. 
Chem, 183 The stiff clays .. in dry weather .. cake, and 
present only a small surface to the air. 

Ca‘ke-bread. [f. Cake s4.+ Breap.] Bread 
made in flattened cakes ; or of the finer and more 
dainty quality of cake. 

1377 Lance. P. Pe. B. xvi, 229 Pei eten Calues flesshe and 
cakebrede. 1499 Office Mayor Bristol in E, &. Gilds 418 
To take cakebrede & wyne. 1544 in Latimer's Wks. (1844) 
Il. 484 Then cake-bread and Toaf-bread are all one wit 

you. 1547 Boorve #rev. Mealth cevii. 1 refuse Cake 

read, Saffron bread ..Cracknelles, Symnelles, and all 
maner of crustes, 1562 J. Hevwoon /’rov. & Efter. (1867) 
166 Beyng shod with cakebred that spurner marth all. 
@ 1613 Oversury A Hse (1638) 204 In friendly breaking 
Cake-bread with the Fish-wives at funerals. 1882 O'Dox- 
OvAN Merv. II. alv. 262 Some brown cake-bread of the 
coarsest description had been broken. 
b. attrib, Like cake, brittle. 

1879 J. Sturses Gaping Gulf Evij, The Spanish genet 
wil soone champ thys cakebread snaffle a sunder. 

Caked keikt’, apa. [f. Cake v. + -EpL J 
Formed into a cake, concreted ; eake-shaped. 

a 1691 Bove Wks. V. 72 (R.) A very shallow and wide- 
mouthed vessel, called in the shops a clear caked glass. 
a r82r Keats Fancy 246 The caked snow. . From the plough- 
boy's heavy shoon. 1866 Livixcstone Jrod, xii, (1873) 1. 
325 When we had dug down to the caked sand. 

Ca‘ke-house. [f. Cake s. + Hovse sé] 

+1. A house where cakes are sold. Oés. or dial, 

1666 Dervs Diary (1879) II. 421 Thence took them to 
the cakehouse, and there called in the coach for cakes and 
drank, 1782 V. Knox £ss. (1819) III. clxx. 243 The cake- 
house at Hoxton. 1815 Scott Guy AA xvi, On the other 
side of the lake..is a..cake-house. 

2. A building where cakes of anything, e.g. indigo, 
are stored. 

1878 J. Ixcus Sport 4 HW’, Nepal iv. 34 The cake-house 
ee run to and fro between the cut etek and the 
cake-house with batches of cakes [of indigo]. 

Caking keikig), of/. sb. [f. CAKEv. +-1NG1.] 
The forming of a cake; chiefly gerundial. 

1816 Crevetann Ain. 403 It burns without caking. 

Caking, f//. a. That cakes. 

1810 Henry Elen, Chem. (1840) I. 319 Caking coal.. 
because its fragments melt at a certain temperature, and 
unite into one’ mass, ¢ 1865 Letuesy in Cire. Sc. 1. 17/1. 

Caky (kerki), a. [f. Cane sé. 4+-¥1.] 

1. In the form, or of the nature, of a cake. 

21556 CRANMER Wes. (1846) 1. 66 An horse, refusing to 
eat wafers so long as their caky god was among them. 
1604 ITizxon H’ks, I. 568 A priest .. ore his head the wafer 
shakes .. Meane while the vulgar in a maze Vpon the caky 
idoll gaze. 1813 J. Tuomson Lect. inflam. 483 Ward 
caky substances. 1860 O. W. Hotmes sie bonne r (1887) 
go Charlottes, caky externally, pulpy within. 1869 London 
Sec. Christm. No. 49/1 Warm smells of a cakey description. 

2. dial. Weak of intellect, silly. 

1879 Shropsh. Word-dk, 

Cal (kxl). Alsocallen, kal, (?) gal. The name 
given by Cornish miners to the native tungstate 
of iron aud manganese. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts II. 1039 The most common ore of 
this metal (Tungsten) is cved/ram, known also to the Cornish 
miner as ‘cal’ or ‘callen’. /dtd. There remains a quan- 
tity of this mineral substance (gal). 1880 Miss CourtNey 
IW, Cornwall Gloss., Cal. 

Cal, obs. form of Catz and Cavt. 

|| Calaba (ka-labi). [A South American name.] 
A tropieal evergreen tree (Calophyllum Calaba) 
growing in Hrazil and the West Indies, from the 
seeds of which a lamp-oil is obtained ; it also 
yields Calaba-balsam, or -reain. 

1753 in Cnampers eid Supp.s.v. 1866 Treas. Bot. 201/f 
This tree is called Calaba in the West Indies. 

Calabar, var. of CaLaper ; obs. f. CALIBRE. 

Calabar-bean (kxliba:1 brn). [From Cala- 
éar, ou the Gulf of Guinea, in Africa.) The seed 
of Physostigna venenosum,a climbing leguminous 
plant, called also the Ordeal-bean, administcred 
by the natives to persons suspeeted of witehcraft. 

1876 Harrey Mat. Med. 654. , - 

Henee Calabarine, ‘an alkaloid found in the 
Calabar bean’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1875 H. Woop Theraf. (1879) 310. 


CALABER,. 


Calabash (kalabx{). Forms; 6 calabaza, 
7 callebass, 7-8 calabass(e, cali-, callabash, 
(?) 7-9 calabosh, § calobash, callebasse, 8— ca- 
labash. [a. F. calebasse, catabace, Cotgr.) ad. 
Sp. calabaga, calabasa gourd, pumpkin =Cat. cara- 
éassa, mod.Pr. carabasso, pre carbasso, Sieil, 
caravazza. The ultimate source was perh. the Per- 
sian (OF) Jy> kharbuz, or kharbusa, also khar- 


Ppuca, and kharbiiza, ‘melon’, generally ‘ marsh- 
melon’, occasionally ‘water-melon’, wheuee 


Arabic py khirbiz ™ melon’, and PR iy hirbis 
‘pampkin, gourd’; also Turk. gdrpiiz, Albanian 
and mod. Gr. xapmov¢i, Pe also through 
Tartar kharpus, karpus, in Slavonic langs., Serb. 
karpusa, Pol, tharbus, tgarbuz, + karbuz, arbuz, 
Little Russ. Aaréuc, Russ. arbus (Miklosich), 
The Pers. word is explained as f. shar large, 
coarse, and éza, fusa, odoriferous fruit. The 
Sicilian form may be from Arabic; but actual 
evideuce is wanting.] 

1. A name given to various gourds or pumpkins, 
the shell of which is used for holding liquids, etc. 

(1596 Raveicn Dysc. Guiana (1887) 32 He also called for 
his calabaza or gourds of the add ds. (Though ex- 
plained as a ‘ gourd‘, this was probably the tree calabash, 
sense 2.1} 1658 Evetyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 44 Their fruit re- 
sembling a gourd or callebass. a 1813 A. Witson Foresters, 
Clustering grapes were seen, With ponderous calabashes 
hung between. 1866 Livincstone Fra. vii. (1873) 1. 181 
The manured space is planted with pumpkins and cala- 
bashes. 

2. The fruit of the Calabash Tree (see 7) of 
Ameriea, the shell of which is used for household 
utensils, water-bottles, kettles, musical instruments, 
ete.; it is round or oval, and so hard externally as 
even to be used in boiling liquids overa fire. Also 
short for Calabash-tree. 

1596 [see 1, 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 14 High and loftie 
trees, as the .. Fistula, Calibash, Cherry. 1699 L. Warr 
Voy. (17291321 The Calabash grows up and down among 
the boughs, as our apples do. 1750 G. Hucnes Barbados 
116 The fruit called calabashes are of two sorts. 1828 W. 
Irvine Columbus 1. 159 The calabashes of the Indians .. 
were produced on stately trees of the size of elms. 

3. The hollow shell of either of the preceding, 
used as a vessel. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 15 With either of them a 
naturall Pitcher, a Calibash upon their arme. 1681 R. 
Kwox Hist. Spice 162 Two Calabasses to fetch Water. 
1699 Dampter Fey, Wott,a1g Their Furniture is but mean, 
viz. Earthen Pots to boil their Maiz in, and abundance of 
Callabashes. he Lond. Mag. 323 Water presented .. in 
a copious Calabash. 1836 Maccitiivray /fnmdoldt's Trav, 
vi. 84 Baling out the water with a calabash. 1866 Excet 
Nat. Mus, viii. 285 A stringed instrument of the guitar 
kind, the body of which was a calabash. 

b. This vessel full of anything. 

3679 A Paradox (Hari. Misc. 1753) 1. 258 They will not 

ive you a Calabash of Milk for it. 1843 Cartyte Past 4 

7, (1858) 234 One small calabash of rice. 1875 Lusnocx 
Orig. Crvits. vi. 280 Calabashes of wine. 

4. A similar vessel or utensil of other material. 

1772-84 Coox Voy, (790) IV. 1377 Calibashes made of 
reeds, so closely wrought as to be water-tight. 185r H. 
Mecvitte /Vhade xix. 104 Nothing about the silver cala. 
bash he spat into. 

5. Sweet Calabash, the edible fruit of /asst- 
fora maliformis, 

1840 Fenny Cycl. XVII, 304/1 P. matiformis bears what ts 
called the sweet calabash. Treas, Bot. 851. 

6. ‘A humorons name for the head’ Bartlett 
Dict. Amer, [Cf. Vg. cabaga =calabaga with ca- 
a head.] 

. attrib. and Comb., as calabashful; ealabash 
fruit =seuse 2; calabash gourd, the bottle-gourd 
(Lagenaria vulgaris) = sense 1; calabash-nut- 
meg, Aonodora Alyristica; calabash-tree, a 
tree (Crescentia Cujele) uative to tropical America 
and the West Indies, bearing the large oval or 
globular fruit called Calabash (Sense 2); also a 
name of the Baobab tree. 

Stoane Jamaica 1, p. xvi, Horses feed on *Calabash 
fruit in dry times, 1824 Burcnett Jrav. Il. 587 The 
*calabash gourd is much cultivated for the sake of its shell. 
1866 Treas. Bot, 11. 752/1 Called..*Calabash Nutmegs 
from the entire fruit resembling a small calabash. 1737 
Minter Gard, Dict. (ed, 3) The “Calabash-Tree..grow's to a 
considerable Icight in the warmer Parts of America, where 
it produces a very large Fruit. 1796 StepMan Surinam 
II. xx. 115 The gourd orcallebasse tree procures them cups, 
18:6 Keitn Phys. Bot. 1. 50. 

+ Calabass. 0és. A small kind of gun. 

1878 Bourne /avent. 87 Certaine smal Ordinance.. as 
Markets. .and some Calabasses that doo shoote small stones. 

Calaber, calabar (kalibs1). Forms: 4-6 
calabre, 5calabere, 6 calubur, calober, callabre, 
calabrye, calliber, calloper, 6-7 callaber, 7 
caliber, 9 calabar, 6- calaber. [app. a. F. 
Calabre, Calabria, a provinee of Italy; but why 
so ealled is gerotnl ; 

1. A kind of fur, apparently obtained from some 
foreign species of the squirrel; uow, commer. 


: CALABOOSE. 


cially, applied especially to the fur of the grey or 
Siberian Squirrel : also a¢trib. Calaber pencil: an 
artist’s colour-brush made of the hairs of this fur. 

1362 Lance. 2. Pe, A. vi. 257 His cloke of Calabre with 
knoppes of Gold, 1483 Caxton G, de fa Tour Eij, Gownes 
of moche fyn cloth and furred of calabre, letuce, and 
ermyn. 1832-3 det 24 Hen. VIII, xiii, Any maner of 
furres, other Ihen black cony, budge, grey cony, shankes, 
calaber, gray, fiche. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 59 The 
ij. day of fine (549]..alle the gray ammesse with the 


calober in Powlles ware put downe. 1555 Even Decades 
W, Ind.(Arb.) 291 The people of Moscouia ., haue ryche 
furres as Sabels, Marteines, Foynes, Calaber. 1583 Pi.at 


Diuerse Exper, (1594) 14 With a fine calaber pensill first 
dipped in y*coppres water. 1588 Géfts to Queen in Nichols 
Progr. Q. Ettz., Purred Yhorough with mynnyover and 
calloper. a1603 Freetwoop iid. I. 355 We sitting in 
all our calabrye clokes of murrey, did geve the newe 
shereffs .. theire olhes, 1720 Sfow'’s Surv. (ed. Strype 
1754) II. v_ viii. 255/r Those Aldermen that have not been 
Mayors are to have their Cloaks furred with Calabre, 
1832-52 M«Cuttocn Dict. Comm., Calabar Skin, the Sibe- 
rian squiirel skin, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts Il. 516 Furs, 
Skins and Pelts imported..1870..Squirre] or Calabar 150, 

8. 

+2. The animal itself. Ods. 

1607 Cowett Jnterpr.s.v. Furre, Calaber is a little beast, 
in bigness about the quantitie of a squirell, of colour gray, 
@1626 MippLEToN one §& Antigo, Wks. V. 289 Beasts 
bearing fur.. Lamb..wolverin, caliber. 1721 in Baitey. 


Calaber, obs. f. CALIBRE. 

Calaboose (kelabi-z). U.S. [Negro French 
(of Louisiana) ca/abouse, ad. Sp. calabozo dungeon.] 
The name, in New Orleans and adjacent parts of 
U.S., for a common prison. 

1837-40 Hatisurton S. Slick, /lum. Nalure (Bartlett) A 
large calaboose chock full of prisoners. 1850 Mrs. SrowE 
Uncle Ton? s C. xv. 148 Send them to the calaboose, or some 
of the other places, to be flogged. 1883 Century Alag. Mar. 
649/2 The lerrors of the calaboza, with its chains and whips 
and branding irons, were condensed into the French tri- 
syllabic Calaboose. ‘ ; 

|Ca‘labur tree. Name given in the West 
Indies to Afuntingia Calabura (N. O. Ttliacce), 
the Silk-wood tree. 

Calaburne, variant of CaLIBURN. 

|| Calade (kala‘d, kald-d). [a. F. ca/ade in same 
sense, ad. It. ca/dta descent, f. calare:—L. chalére, 
ad. Gr. yaAG-y to let down, let fall.] The slope 
of a manége ground, down which a horse is rid- 
den at speed, to teach him to ply his haunches. 


1731in Baitey vol. 11. 1792 Ossacpistone Bri?. Sfortsm, 
aye {In mod. Dicts.) e 

{| Caladium (kalzididm). Bo/. Also 9 calla- 
dium, (mod.L. adaptation, by Rumph, 1750, in 
Herb, Ambotnense V. 318, of the Malay name 
kélady (Forbes Watson) of Caladium (now Coloca- 
sia) esculentum, The genus in its present botanical 
acceptation was established by Ventenat in 1800, 
when, by a carelessness too frequent in botanical 
nomenclature, the actual species to which the 
name &é/idy belonged, was excluded from the 
Caladiums and made a Colocasta.} 

A genus of plants belonging to the Aram family, 
grown in this country as hot-house plants, but 
eultivated in their native regions for their under- 
ground corms, which contain much starch. 

1845 Penny Cyct. Supp. 1. 264/1 Caladium arborescens .. 
yields a greal quantity of slarch. 1858 Hoae Veg. Kingd. 
797, x88x Mrs. Praep Poticy & Passion 1, 270 The ve- 
randah was adorned with stands of choice ferns and calla- 
diums., 1882 Garden 4 Mar, 145/3 Caladiums. .will now be 
starting rapidlyinio growth. 1885 Lapy Brassey in Trades 
70 Caladiums and ferns growing in the wildest profusion. 

+ Caladrie, Obs. rare. Wyclifs adaptation of 
the Charadrius of the Vulgate, Xapadpids of the 
Septuagint. The latter was, ‘according to Sunde- 
vall, the stone-curlew or thick-kneed bustard, 
Charadrius Gdienemus’ (Liddell and Scott). 
Caladrius occurs also in later writers (quoting 
from Aristotle) as some reputed white bird. 

1388 Wretir Deut. xiv. 18 Ete 3e not vncleene briddis 
». a cormeraunl, and a caladrie [x382 jay; 16x the Slorke 
and the Heron]. 1567 Maret Gr. Forest 76 ‘The Cala- 
drius, sayth Aristoile, is of milkie colour, withoul any 
black spot. x60x Cuester Love's Mart. clviii. (1878) 117 
‘The snow-like colour'd bird, Caladrius. 

| Galalu:. Also calaloo, -loe, caleloe. A 
West Indian name for various plants cultivated as 
culinary vegetables. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 174 The branched Caleloe 
(Solanton nodiflorum]..The negroes make use of il every 
day almosi in ihe year. /éze, 232 Spanish Calaloe [PAyto- 
latca octandra}, ‘Tbid. 340 The prickly Calaloo [A maran- 
tus spinosus]..used as a green, when the more valuable 
sorts are scarce, x884 Mitter Pfast-s., Calatu. 

Calamanco (kelimznko). Forms: 6 cala- 
mance, 6-9 cali- 7 calla-, 7-9 callimanco, (9 
calamanca), 7- calamanco. [Found also in Dn, 
kalamink, kaintnk, Ger. kalmankh, kalmaug, ¥. 
calmande, Genev. calamanire: of unknown origin. 

The form has naturally suggested connexion with med. L. 


camelaucus, a kind of cap, and a cloth of camel's hair; bul 
evidence of connexion is wanting. See Du Cange.] 


1. A woollen stuff of Flanders, glossy on the 
surface, and woven with a satin twill and ehequered 


23 


in the warp, so that the checks arc seen on one 
side only ; much used in the 18th c. 

xsg2 Lyty A/idas [see 2]. 1598 Fiorio, Tesserino..a 
kinde of fine stuffe like..calimanco. 1693 Lond. Gas. No. 
2832/3 His Wastcoat of a Striped Calamanco. 1760 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy (1802) VII. xvi. 32 A tawny yellow jerkin, 
turned up with red calamanco! 1848 Tuackeray #4. 
Snobs iv, The body. .lvimmed with calimanco. 

b. atirié. 

1605 Lond. Prodigat .. i. a Whal breeches wore I 0’ 
Saturday? Lel me see: o' Tuesday my calamanco..o’ 
Thursday, my velure; o' Friday my calamancoagain. 1639 
Forp Lady's Tr. u. i, Diamond-button'd callamanco hose. 
x710 STEELE Tatler No. 96 P 5 A Red Coat, flung open to 
show a gay Calamanco Wastcoat. 1812 H.& J. Satu Rez. 
Addr, (1852) 41 A pair of black calamanco breeches. 1840 
Wueeer IVestmoreland Dial, Gloss, A calliminky petti- 
coat. 

ce. e/ipt. Garments of this material. 

1859 Tuackrray Virgin, xxxii, The girls went off straight- 
way to get their best calamancoes, paduasoys..capes, etc. 
U.S. Newspr. Vhe seat of his striped calimancoes. 

2. fg. Applied to: a. language ; b. a person. 

xs92 Lyiv JJidas iv. iii, Doest thou not understand their 
(huntsmen's) language? J/in, Not I! Pet. Tis the best 
calamance in the world, as easily deciphered as the charac- 
tersinanutmeg. 1607 Dexxer & Weuster Sir 7. Wyatt 
45 A Spaniard is a Camocho, a Calimanco. 

3. Applied to wood and plaster butldings. 

1792 Misc, Ess. in Ann, Reg. 150/2 The mansion. .was of 
plaister striped with timber, not unaptly called callimanco 
work, 1822 W. Irvine Bracedb. [tall (1355) 267 Calimanco 
houses as they are called by antiquaries, 

Calamander (kexlamz'ndo:), Also cala- 
minder, (?calaminda). (Of uncertain origin: 
see quot. 1859. Clough Stxghalese Dict. gives kalu- 
madiriya as the Singhalese name; which Forbes 
Watson cites also as calumidtriya, kalumedcriye, 
etc, but these may be adaptations of the Dutch.] 

A beautiful and extremely hard cabinet wood of 
Ceylon and India, the product of Drospyros gua- 
stta (N.O. Ebenacew), specifically akin to ebony. 

1804 R. Percivar Ceylon in Ann, Rev. II. 47 2'The banyan, 
the cotton-tree, the tickwood, and the beautiful calamander 
..are indigenous here. 1828 Heper Yourn, Upper fadia 
(1844) 11, 16x 1¥.) The Calamander tree .. is become scarce 
froin the improvidenl use formerly made of it. 1833 11. 
Martineau Cinnamon & P. Vv. 9 The finely-veined cala- 
minda. 1859 TENNENT Ceylon 1.1. iii. 118, T apprehend 
thal the name Calamander, which was used by the Dutch, 
is but a corruption of Coromandel, 

Calamary (ke'limiri). Also 6-7 calamarie, 
gealamer, calamury. [f. L: ca/amdri-us per- 
taining toa calamus or pen; in Sp. calamar, ¥, 
calmar, From the pen-ltke internal shell (and 
perhaps also having reference to the ‘ink’ or 
black fluid, which these animals squirt out>.] 

The general name for Cephalopods or Cuttle-fish 
of the family Zeuthide, more especially of the 
genus Zo/tgo, cuttle-fishes having a long narrow 
body flanked by two triangular fins, and with the 
internal shell ‘a homy flexible pen’: e.g. the 
Common Calamary, Squid, or Pen-fish. 

1567 Maret Gr. Forest 75 Calamarie..is like the Cuttle, 
but that she isa little longer, 1635 Swan Sec. AL. (1670) 

42 The Calamary is sometimes called the Sea-clerke, hav- 
ing as it were a knife anda pen. Some call him the Ink- 
horn-fish. 21758 PAil. Trans. 1. 778 The body of the .. 
Calamary is a sort of cartilaginous case..of a roundish ob- 
long shape. 1848 CarpeNTER Aine, Phys. 101 ‘he body 
.. furnished with a fin-like expansion behind, as in the 
calamary, 1854 Woonwarp Afollusca iii. 11 The calamary 
can even strike the surface of the sea with its tail. 

|| Calambae (kxlambxk). Also 7 callam- 
back, calembue, 7-8 calamba, 8 -bo, 8-9 -beg, 
9 -bao. [(Kalambak is given by Crawfurd and 
Forbes- Watson as Malay and Javanese: Col. Yule 
thinks ‘it perh, came with the article from Champa’ 
in Anam, The other forms are corruptions or 
adaptations in Portuguese and other European 
langs.: French has ca/ambac, -bart, -bouc, -bou, 
dour] 

An eastern name of Aloes-wood or Eagle-wood, 
produced by Aguilaria Agallocha, Roxb. (See 
AGALLOCH.) 

(So all recent authorilies on Indian Botany. A foerylunt, 
regarded as the source by earlier authors, is now given up.) 

{1gsz Barros’ Decades d' Asia \. ix. 1 (transl. Yule) Campa, 
in the mountains of which grows the genuine aloes-wood, 
which the Moors of hose parts call Calambuc.] 1594 
Merry Knack in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 571 Then will f have 
..Calambac and Cassia. 1667 H. Orpensurc in Phil. 
Trans. {1. 417 Where the bes] Calamba-wood, or Palo 
d’Aquila, grows. 1690 Songs Costume (1849) 189 Calembuc 
combs in pulvil case. 175: Cuameers Cyci. s.v. A does, The 
calambo..is brought in small bils of a very fragrant scent. 
3871 E, Batrour Cyct. India, Calambac, Calambao, Ca- 
lambeg, also called Aloes wood is the Agallochum of the 
ancients and the Agilla or Eaglewood of the moderns. [1 
is produced in Siam and Silhel by Aguilaria Agailocha. 
1885 G. Watt Dict. Econ. Prod. India s.v., In the in- 
terior of old 1rees we found irregular masses of harder and 
darker coloured wood, which constitutes the famous Eagle- 
wood. .called..also Calambac, Agallochum, Aloe or Aloes 
Wood. 

| Calambow'r, In 7 callembour. One of the 
Fr. forms of prec. [See Littré.] . 

Said in modern English Dictionaries to be ‘A species of 


CALAMINT. 


Agallochum or aloes-wood, less fragrant than calamhac, 
used by cabinet-makers’: but this appears lo be merely an 
error copied from dictionary to dictionary. 

1685 Lond, Gaz, No, 2011/8 A little Callembour Box. 1847 
Craic, Calambac, Aloes-wood. C afambour, the name given 
to a species of aloes-wood. [In WensTeErR, OGiLviz, CASSELL. J 

Calamel, obs. form of CALomEn. 

Calament, obs. form of CaLamaint, 

Calamer, variant of CALAMARY. 

Calamiferous (kxlimi‘féras\, a. Bot. [f. 
CaLay-us + -FEROUS.] ‘ta. Vroducing cnlms, 
culmiferous (o/s.). b. Bearing reeds, reedy. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. Catamiferous, a denomina- 
tion given by some to those otherwise called culmiferous 
plants. 1847 in Craic; and later Dicts. Fe 

Ca‘lamiform, a. [f. as prec.+-Form; cf. F. 
calamiforme.] Of the shape ofa calamus, reed, 
or feather. 188x in Syd. Soc. Lev. 

|| Calamina‘ris, @. and sé. (I..: in full /apis 
calamindris ‘ calamine stone’, f. med.L. calamina : 
see CALAMINE.] Earlier name of CALAMINE. 

1577 llarrison Fugland an. xii. (1878) 79 ‘Those_other 
which we call calaminares and speculares. 1585 I..0vn 
Treas. Lcalth S vij, Vake .. of the stones called Lazulus and 
Calaminaris. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Alirr, Stones 93 Calami- 
naris, isa Stone, yellow, tender, not lucid, nor transparent. 
1750 Buawes Lev. Mercat, 1752) 382 Somersetshire Pro- 
duce, Copper, Lapis Calaminaris, Crystal. 

+ Cala‘minary, -ar, ¢. Ols. Adapted forms 
of preceding. 

1662 Fuurer Worthies iu.17 The Calaminary-stone being 
of it self not worth above six pence in the pound. 1799 G. 
Sautu Laéerat. I. 446 Prepare and calcine .. some small 
bits of calaminary stone. 1860 Mayxe 4.tf, Lex, Calamiés 
narvis..of or helonging to calamine..calaminar. 

Calaminary, mistaken form of Canamanry. 

1620 Vexxer Ira Reefa iv. 76 The Calaminary, the 
Cuttle-fish..are euen of one and the same nature. 

Calaminda, -der, obs. ff. CALAMANDER. 

Calamine karlimoin). [a. F. calamine, ad, 
med.L. calamina, app. (like the Ger. ga/me?, for- 
merly ka/mei:—calmia) corrupted by the alchemists 
from L. cadmia, Gr. adpeia, xadpia, ‘calamine *. 

Agricola supposed the name to be from cadamus reed, in 
allusion to the slender stalactitic forms common in the 
cadmia fornacine (oxide of zinc from furnace chimneys).] 

An ote of zinc: originally applied, like med.L. 
lapis calaminarts, anil the cadmia of Pliny, to 
both the carbonate ZnCO., and the hydrous siltcale 
Zn, StO,, H,O but chiefly, in France and England, 
to the former, which is an abundant and important 
English ore of zinc. The silicate, found in Carin- 
thia, Hungary, Pelgium, New Jersey, etc., is dts- 
tingnished as Si/iceous or Electric Calamine. 

The chemical difference between the two ores was esta- 
blished by Smithson in 1802; in 1807 Brongniart unfortu- 
nately chose ca/amine as the mineralogical name of the 
silicate, leaving the other ore as sive carbonate, which 
Beudant in 1832 named Ssarxsonits, This nomenclature 
is followed by Dana. But common English and French 
use (see Littré) continued to apply the name cafamine to 
the carbonate; and in conformity with this Brooke and 
Miller in 1852 reversed Beudant’s use of cadamine and 
smithsonite. With British mineralogists, chemists, miners, 
and manufacturers, ca/amine therefore means the carbonate. 

1601 Hottann Péiny 11. 520 Some thinke it better to wipe 
..the dust from the Calamine with wings. 1683 Pettus 
Fleta Min. 1.18 Having here [in England] both the best 
Copper and Calamine of any part of Europe. 1794 Sun- 
uivan View Nat. 1. 470 Zinc in the state of calamine. 
1799 G. Smitu Labora? 1. 243 Calamine is dug in mines 
iter Mendip, etc. in the West of England, 1802 Ssutu- 
son in PAit. Trans. XCUI. 126 This calamine hence con. 
sists of—Carbonic acid, 0.352; Calx of zinc, 0.648 1812 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Phitos. 373 Calamine, which 15 a com- 
bination of zinc with oxygene and carbonic acid. 1839 
Ure Dict, sirts s.v. Zinc, The principal ores of zinc are the 
sulphurel called blende, the silicate called calamine, and 
the sparry calamine, or the carbonate. 1869 Roscor 
Elem, Chem.231 Zinc Carbonate, an_insoluble substance, 
occurring native as calamine. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 
1187 Calamine is a mineral occurring usually in concretion. 
ary forms and compact masses, yellowish-white when pure 
.. i] is a normal carbonate of zinc ., Calamine is worked 
in a rich mine of galena at aie .The second locality 
of calamine is in the nagnesian limeslone formation. 1877 
Watts Dict. Chent, V. 1067 Zinc occurs as carbonate, form- 
ing the ore called calamine ; as silicate or siliceous cala- 
mine; as sulphide or blende. . 

b. affrié., as in calamine stone = /afis cala- 
minarts (see CALAMINARIS). 

160r HoLiann Péixy 1. 486 Brasse .. Made .. of the 
Chalamine stone, named otherwise Cadmia. 176x Hume 
iist, Eng. WW. xliv. 501 Oil, calaminestone, ne we 
had been appropriated to_monopolists. 1802 SMITHSON 
in Phil, Trans. xciil. 17 The smallness of these calamine 


crystals, 

Calamint (klimint), Forms: 4-7 cala- 
ment, 5-6 calamynt(e, 6 -menthe, 7 calaminth, 
8 calemint, 6- calamint. [ME. ca/ament, a. ¥. 
calament (14th e. in Littré), med-L, calamentum, 
ad. L. calaminthe, a. Gr. nadapivOn, réAauwOos, ap- 
plied to the same or some similar plant. The Gr. 
is explained from «adds beantiful + pion, pivOos 
mint: but this is perh. only popular etymology. 
The Eng. word was subsequently assimilated to the 
L. form, and to mznt.] 

A genus of aromatic herbs, Ca/amintha (N. O. 


CALAMIST. 


Labiate), including the Common Calamint (C. 
officinalis), formerly in repute for its mediciual 
virtues, Lesser Calamint (C. Acfefa), Wood Cala- 
mint (C. sylvatica), and several other specics. 
e1a65 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 557 Calamentum, (Anglo- 
Fr.) calemente.) 1333 Wardrobe Acc. 16 Edw. 11,23 Cala- 
ment 4d per Ib. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De J. R. xvi. xxxiv. 
(1495) 623 Calament is an herbe like Mynte. ¢1440 Promp. 
FParv. 58 Calamynt, herbe, calamenta, balsamita. 1§51 
Turner fferbal 1, (1568) 81 Calamynt. .is good for them that 
ar byten of serpentes. 1579 LANGHAM Gard. Health (1633) 
112 Calament drunke three dayes, helpeth the Jaundies. 
1596 Srexser F. Q. un. ii, 49 But th’ aged nourse .. Had 
gathered rew.. and calamint. 164g B. Jonson /an's An- 
iv. 25 Blue hare-bells, pagles, pansies, calaminth. 1688 R. 
Hoime Armoury 11. 108/1 Calamint is purplish, and of a 
blush colour, 1835 Hooker frit. Flora 248. 
+Ca‘lamist. 0/5.-° [f. L.calam-us reed+-18T.] 
1. ‘One who plays upon a reed, a piper.’ 
1656 in Buount Glossogr.; 1678 in Puicurrs. 


2. § Oue hauing his haire turning vpwards.’ Cf. 
next.) 1623 in CockEKAM. 
+ Calami‘strate, v7. Obs. rare. [f. L. cala- 


mistrat-us crisped, curled, f. calameistrim curling: 
iron; ef. F. calamistrer.] trans. Yo curl, crisp, 
frizzle ‘the hair). lence Calamistra‘tion. 

1621 Burton Anaé. Sef. ut. ii.u. ti. 469 Which belike 
makes..great women to calamistrate and curlitup. /ééd. 
i. iL 1. ii, When those .. calamistrations, oinimentls, etc. 
shall be added, they will make the veriest dowdy other- 
wise, a goddess. 

Calamite (kxlamait). fad. mod.L. generic 
name calamites, {. L.. calamius reed; sce -1TE.} 

1. Palwont. A fossil plant, of a genus or order 
abundant in the Coal Measures, of which the stems 
are found in jointed fragments, ribbed and furrowed. 
They are generally considered to have been nilied 
to theexisting Agwisctacew or Mare’s-tails, but their 
stem was furnished with wood and bark. 

1837 Penny Cyct. V1. 293/2 Calamites have been found 
with a diameler of fourteen inches. 184z 11. Mitirr QO. 4. 
Sandst, vii. (ed. 21.175 Some plant resembling a calamile of 
the Coal Measures. 1873 Dawson Farth & Man v. 104 
Calamiles, gigantic and overgrown mares’-tails, 

Alin. A variety of tremolite (white horn- 
blende) occurring in crystals sometimes reed-like. 

1882 Watts Dict. Chent. 111. 169 Cafamite isan asparagus- 
green variety of tremolite, found. .in Sweden. 

+3. ‘A name given by some to the ostcocolla 
.. others have called some of the fossile corall- 
oides by this name.’ Os. 1753 Camnens Cycd. Supp. 

Calamitous (kalemitas), a. [ad. F. cala- 
miteux, -cus AGth c. in Littré) ad. 1. calamit- 
dsus, contr. of calamitat-ésus adj., from calami- 
ddft-om Cauasanty, (The contracted termination 
has supplied au analogy for several similar 
formations in French and Eng.: sec -ITovs, -ovs.)] 

ab eevee with or causing calamity; disastrous, 
distressful ; full of distress, afflictton, or misery. 

1545 Jove F.xf. Dan. vii. iR.) Here isto be noted another 
heuey thretening which precheth the calamitous afilictions 
of y* chirche. 1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ep. 1 That 
calamitous error of the Jewes, misapprehending the Prophe- 
sies of their Messias. 1727 De Pee Eng. Tradesm., vii. 
(1841) 1.45 In former times, it was a dismal and calainilous 
thing for a tradesman to break. 1774-84 Cook Moy. (1790) 
Vi. 2984 The late calamitous secents 1839 Tiki wate 
Greece 111. 189 Contests, in which victory would be un- 
profitable, defeat calamitous. 

+2. Of persons: Involved in calamity, distress, 
or affictiou ; distressed, unfortunatc, miserable. 
Obs. 

1668 Act Prevent. & Suppress. Fires in Lond, 2 Fire .. 
rendring very many of the Inhabitants calamitous. 1736 
Aviirre Parerg. 313 The Tears and Prayers of calamitous 
Persons. 1752 Jouxson Kasi No. 190 26 Thou hast 
seen me happy and calamitous, 

Calamitously (kAle'mitesli), adv. [f. prec. 

+-LY¥2.] Ina calamitous manner; disastrously. 

1794 Lp. Aucktanp Corr, (1862) 111. 232 Every subject in 
which he has borne a part..has ended calamitously. 

Cala‘mitousness. varc. [f.as prec. +-NESS.] 
Calamitous condition or quality. 

1667 H. More Diz, Dral. 1. ix. (1713) 114 The Calamitous- 
ness of this Scene of things. 1852 Sa Eng. & Fr. Dict. 
Calamitousness. .affreuse miséere. 

Calamity (kdlx'miti). Also 5-6 calamyto, 
6-7 calamitie. [a. F. calamitd, f. L. calamitat-em 
(nom. calamitas), damage, disaster, adversity ; by 
Latin writers associated with ca/amus straw, corn- 
stalk, ctc., in the sense of damage to crops from 
hail, mildew, etc. Butthere is difficulty in recon- 
ciling this with the force of the suffix, which ety- 
mologically could give only some such sense as 
v the quality of being a calanis, rced, or straw’ (cf. 
eivitas, auctoritas, bonttas), hence some would 
tefer it to a lost *ca/amis ‘injured, damaged’, 
whence tzcolumis ‘ uninjured, sound ’. 


Bacon (Sy/va_ § 669) thus fancifully etymologized the 


word ‘ Another ill accident is drouth, at the spindling of 
the corn, which with us israre, but tn hotter countries com- 
mon ; insomuch asthe word ca/amitas was first derived from 
cafanms, when the corn could not get out of the slalke.’] 


1. The state or condition of grievous affliction or 
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adversity ; deep distress, trouble, or misery, arising 
from some adverse circumstance or event. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxii. 80 He was restored .. from 
anguisshe and calamyte in to right boy? prosperite. ¢1529 
Worse in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 103 11.6, 1 shalbe releuyd 
and in this my calamyte holpyn. 1555 Eves Decades W. 
ind, .1.(Arb.) 109 They fell from one calamitie into an 
other. 1592 Suaxs. Kom, §& Ful. m1. iii, 3 Thou art wedded 
to calamitie. 1623 CockEaaM, Calamuty, misery. 1752 
Jouxson Kamd/. No. 203 P 3 So fullis the world of calamity, 
that every source of pleasure is polluted. 1754 Ricnaapson 
Grandison U1, xxx. 352, 1 am in calamity, my dear. I 
would love you if you were in calamity. 1841-44 Emer- 
son Ess. Compensation Wks. (Bohn) I. 54 Yet the com- 
pensations of calamity are made apparent to the under- 
standing also, after long intervals of time, 

2. A grievous disaster, an event or circumstance 
causing loss or misery ; a distressing misfortune. 

1ssz App. Hamittos Catech, (1884) 32 Thair is na calamitie 
..that may chance to man or woman. 1586 Cocan //aven 
Health \xxv. (1636) 81 A griefe of the head, proceeding of 
a theume, which is a common calamity of Students. 1671 
Mu.ton Samson 655 The bearing well of all calamities. 
1683 Burnet tr. A/ore's Utopia 143 Because of — eat 
Calamity thal may have fallen on their Person. 174! Noa 
son 4. 2. Wks. 1216 X. 325 It was not his custom to look 
out for distant calamities. 1871 Moatey Voltaire (1886) 60 
Voltaire saw his [Newton's] death mourned as a public 
calamity. 

+Calamize, v. Ofs.-°  [ad. Gr. wadapifay 
to pipe on a reed, f. «dAapos recd : sec CaLanus.] 
intr. To pipe or sing. 1656 in Riount Glossogr. 

|| Calamodendron. /alvont. [{.Gr. xadapos 
recd + 8érdpoy tree.) A supposed genus of fosstl 
trees; the fruits are found along with calamites, 
and are supposed by many to belong to them. 

1873 Dawsos arth & Man vi. 131 The. .Calamodendron 
or Reed-tree. had stems with thick woody walls. 

Calamury, variant of CALAMARY, 

| Calamus (kxlamés), Also 6 kalmus, cal- 
mus. [a. L. ca/amus, Gr. xdAapos reed.) 

+1. A reed, acane; vaguely used by early writers, 
after latin or Greck authors. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Del. Ry xvu. xxix. (1495) 622 Cala- 
mus is holowe wythin asa cane. /dfd. xxx. 622 Sirawe is 
called Calamus vsnatis, 1597 Gerann (ferbal 1, xiv. 63 
Lastard or false Calamus grows naturally at the foot of a 
hill. 1601 Hottanp Péray I. 375 The shorier and thicker 
that the reed is, the betler is the Calamus. 1713 tr. 
Pomet's tlist. Drugs ¥. 53 The true or bitter Calamus is a 
Kind of Reed. 

2. Sweet Calamus, C. aromalicus; &, some 
eastern aromatic plant or plants (supposed by some 
to be Andropogon Schananthus, the Sweet-scented 
Temon Grass of Malabar); b. applied by some 
English herbalists to the native Sweet Flag or 
Sweet Rush (Acorus Calamus). 

2388 Wveur Ezek. xxvii. 19 Dan, and Greece, and Mosel, 
settiden forth inthifairis. .calamus. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
2. BR. xv. Ixxiii, (1495) 515 Calamum smellyth full swete of 
yuory. 1535 CoverDALE Jer, vi. 20 Wherfore bringe ye me 
“.swete smellinge Calamus from farre countrees? 1621 
Bunce E.x. xxx. 23 Take thou. .of sweet calamus [Coverdale 
Kalmus] two hundred and fiftie shekels. 16g0 Rawcey tr. 
Bacon's Life 4 Death 45 Broath..with..a little Angellica 
Seed, and Calamus. 1741 Compl. Fant-Piece \. iv. 243 
Calamus Aromaticus 3 Ounces, leaves of Wall-Rue 4 
Ounces. 1794 Martys Reussean’s Bot, xviii 251 Of plants 
not ciliaceous.. Calamus Aromaticus or Sweet Rush. 1851 
Loner. Gold. Leg., Nativity vi, Another goblet!.. Stir 
.. drops of myrrh And calamus therein | 

3. A genus of palms comprising many species, 
the stems of which prow to an extraordinary 
length, and form canes or rattans. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 135/2 Calamus. .the species .. grow 
in the forests, climbing over trees and bushes to a greater 
extent Ilhan any other known plants. 1885 H. Staxtry 
Congo, The luxuriant and endless lengths of calamus are 
useful for flooring and verandah mats. . Pies 

4. ‘A fistular stem without an articulation 
(Treas. Fol.). 

+Calamy!. Os. rare. Also chaalamy. 
Early form of CaLamus, in sense 2. 

1382 Wycur E.r. xxx. 24 Tak to thee swete smellynge 
thingis. .of chaalamy [1388 calamy}. — Jer. vi. 90 Wherto 
to me.. jee bringen .. calamy swote smellende? 

+Calamy 2. Oés. rare. [Cf Ger. habe] 

ae C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1, 11 Lapis calaminaris, or 
cndmia; in our language calamine, calamy, or cadmy. 

+Calander, -re. Ots. (a. F. calandre (= 
It. calandra, Sp. calandria), ad. med.L. calandra, 
Gr. xadaySpos, all applied to the same bird.] 

A species of lark (4/anda Calandra) witha body 
thicker than that of the sky-lark, found in the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. 

1599 Nasu Lent. Stuffe 65 He was a Triton of his time, 
and n sweete singing calander to the state. 1616 Surrt. & 
Marku. Countr. Farm 726 Concerning the nature of the 
Calander. .sheis hard to tame, if she be not taken in the nest. 
1803 Rees Cyct., Calandra, the calandre lark, 

Calander, obs. form of CALENDER. 

|| Calando (kalando). [It. calando slackeuing, 
descending: ef. CavapE.) A musical direction 
indicating that the tone is to be gradually dimiu- 
ished, and the rate slackened. 

+Calandring. Oés. [cf Canennen v. and 
sh,2] A kind of stuff, 


CALATHUS. 


1697 Evetyn Nuotism, viit, 280 Several sorts of Stuffs, 
Calandring and Chambletings. 

Calangall, var. of GALINGALE, a plant. 

|Calangay. A kind of white parrot, a native 
of the Philippine islands. 

1753 Citamners Cyc. Supf., Calangay.. has a crest of 
white feathers. 1775 in Asit; and in subseq, Dicts. 

Calange, obs. form of CHALLENGE. 

Calapash, Calapee, var. CaLipasH, CALIPEE. 

Ca‘lapite, ca‘lappite, [In Fr. ca/apite: f. 
Malay calapa, kalappa, the coco-nut.] A stony 
conerction sometimes found in the coco-nut, and 
used as an amulet; a vegetable bezoar. 

Calapyne, var. of CALEPINE. 

Calash (kalx’f), 54. Also 7 gallesh, calleche, 
calesh, galeche, 7-8 caleche, gcaléehe. [a. F. 
caldchc, from Slavonic: Boh. foldsa, Pol. kotaska, 
dim. of ofasa ‘ wheel-carriage’, f. koto wheel: ef. 
Russ. £olaska calash, folesé wheel. In Eng., after 
many cccentricities, the word settled down as ¢a- 
lash; but the Fr. form caléche is frequeut in modern 
writers in reference to the Continent or Canada.] 

1. A kind of light carriage with low wheels, 
having a removable folding hood or top. In 
Canada, a two-wheeled, oue-seated vehicle, usu- 
ally without a cover, with a seat for the driver on 
the splashboard. 

a, Form caliche, ete. Se 

1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 104/: The Pope .. Sad the air in 
arich Caleche. 1673 Drypen Afarr. a la Mode (1693) 16, 
I have been at your Lodgings in my new Galeche. 167 
Etnerence Afon of Mode ut, ii. (1864) 36 Truly there is 
a bell air in Galleshes as well as men. 1678 Buttea //nd. 
i. 1,871 Ladies hurried in Calleches, With Cornets at their 
Footmens Breeches. 168: Dixecey Jrnd Tour /rel. in 
Trans. Kilkenny Arckzol, Soc, Ser. 1t (1864) IV. 46 The 
Modell of a Calesh or Relune to be drawn with one Horse. 
1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3801/7 A Cannon Shot.. carried away 
part of his Caleche. ed Grestey Frank's First Trip 
to Continent 24 A caleche was called. 1866 THoreav 
Vankee in Can. i. 10 The Canadians... were riding about in 
caleches. 

B. Form calash. 

1679 R. Manseni Narr. Popish Plot 43 acai § togo 
in his Calash, and pass for a Frencheman. 1711 F, Fuer 
Aded, Gyn, 43, Vhe Motion [ofa]. .light Calash. .at first may 
seem a little troublesome, and tie Shocks too rude. 1849 
Sir R. Witson Life (1862) I. iii. 129 Sleeping in the Calash. 

2. The folding hood of such a carriage ; also, the 
hood of a hathing machine, perambulator, ete. 

1856 A. Smitn Afr, Ledbury I. xv. 117 The calash ofa... 
bathing-machine. m 

3. A woman's hood made of silk, supported 
with whalebone or cane hoops, and projecting be- 
yond the face. Formerly in common use. 

1774 Westm. Mag, Il. 352 Chip hats or calashes. 179 
Wesev in Iés, (2872) VITI. 307 Give no ticket to any that 
wear calashes, 1848 Tuackeray Fan, Fair xxxix, That 
lady in her clogs and calash. 1852 HawTHoane Blithed, 
Rom, 11. xii. 212 Priscilla wore .. a calash, which she had 
flung back from her head, leaving it suspended by the 
strings. 1867 Mars. GasKELL Cranford (1873) 52 Three or 
four Jadies in calashes met at Miss Barker's door. A calash 
..is a covering worn over caps not unlike the heads fastened 
on old-fashioned gigs. ‘ 

4, atirib., as in calash-driver, -head, -lop. 

s8ae Edin. Rev, XXXVIL 255/4 His sketch of the calash- 
driver. 1824 Scott St. Roman's (1832) 233 (The vehicle) had 
a calash head, 

Cala‘sh, v. Also 9 callash. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans, To furnish with a calash. d 

1807 W. Irvixo Salmmaguoidi (1824) 32 Well callash’d with- 
out and well bolster'd within. 

Calash, obs, form of GALosit. , 

Calastic, 2. so in Burtou for chalastich, ad. Gr. 
xadaatixds laxative. 1 

16a: Burton Anat. Mel. u,v. mi. i. (1652) 401 Octavius 
lloratianus. .prescribes calastick Cataplasms, or dry purging 
medicines, 1656 Biount Glossogr. ,Calasticks, purging mede- 
cines, or oyntments. 1678 Puititrs, Calasticks. 

Calat(o, var. of Catiet, Os. drab, strumpet. 

Calathian (kile'piin), a. [ad. L. calathiana, 
otherwise, perh. correctly, ca/atina (viola).) . In 
Calathian Violet, a name transferred from Pliny, 
identified with a gentian(Gentiana frenmonanthe). 

1878 Lyte Dodocns uw. xxi, Of Autumne Belfioures, or 
Culahian Violets... Cordus calleth them Puenmonanthe : 
a certayne kinde of Gentian. 
Some smell not at all, to wit, 
the Calathian Violet with the small leafe. ¢1806 R. SuRTEES 
Poem in Taylor Life (1852) 301 Our autumn fields are with 
pale gentian set, And the calathian glowing violet. 

|Calathidium. /o/. [mod.L.; dim. f L. 
calathus (sce beluw).] ‘A name for the head of 
flowers (or better for the involucre only) of Com- 
posits’ (Gray Rot. Text-bh.). 

Calathiform (kxlapiffim), ¢. Bot. [mod. f. 
L. type *calathiformis basket-shaped, f. calathus 
basket (see below) + -formis -Fors: cf. F. calathi- 
forme (See quot.) 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk, 400 Calathiform, cup-shaped ; 
of somewhat hemispherical outline, 

Calathus (ke'lipis), Pl -i. (L: a. Gr. 
KéAaGos vasc-shaped basket, as seen on the head 
of Demeter in ancient Greek statucs.] 


and truly it seemeth to be 
1601 Hottanp Pliny II. 8 


CALAVANCE., 


1. An ancient basket (in sculpture, etc.). 

1753 Citamners Cycl, Supp., The calathus or work-basket 
of Minerva, is no less celebrated among the poets, than her 
distaff. 1846 Enus Hlein Maré. 1.20 On the head is a 
calathus, or basket, 1857 Bircu Anc. Pottery 1. (1858) 43. 

2. Bot.=Caratumwium; ‘The head of flowers 
borne by composites’ {7rcas. Bot. 1866). 

Calavance (kx'livens). ?O/s. Forms: 7 
garvance, caravance, 8 calla-, callevance, call- 
vanse, kalavansa, 8 callivancy, 8- calli-, cala- 
vance. (Orig. garvance, caravance, a. Sp. garbanzo 
chick-pea, according to Larramendi ad. Basque 
garbanten, f. garau seed, corn +antsn dry. (Diez 
says the question of derivation from Gr. épéBivOos 
chick-pea is not worth considcration ; though the 
Pg. form ervango suggests connexion with the Gr.) 
Calavance appears to have coine into Eng. through 
some foreign lang. which changed 7 into /] 

A name for certain varieties of pulse, as Dolichos 
barbadensis, D. sinensis, cte. 

1620 Cocks’s Diary 11. 311 (Y.) They make their provition 
in aboundance..garvances, or small peaze or béanes. 1767 
Chron. in Aun, Keg. 126/2 Orders of his Majesty in conncil 
.. Importation into this Kingdom of oats... peas, beans, 
tares, callivancies. 1772-84 Coox ig (1790) 1. 246 Rice, 
callevances, and water-melons. /dfa. 255 “Yo bring away 
the maize and callavances. 1779 Forrest New Guinea 104 
Abonnding with kalavansas (beans!, but having no rice. 
18ag Marrvat #. AZiddmay vi, Salt fish and calavances, for 
such was our cargo. ¢ 1880 Sir J. Hooxer in Yule (loss. 
s.v., When I wax in the Navy, haricot beans were in con. 
stant use as a substitute for potatoes, and, in Brazil and 
elsewhere were called Calavances. 

Calaverite (kale-vérait). A/m. [f. Calaverasin 
California (where first found)+-1TE.) A tellurid 
of gold, orof gold andsilvecr, bronzc-ycllow, massive, 
and without crystalline structure. 

1868 DANA Afin. 795 (Supp.) Calaverite is frequently as- 
sociated with petzite. 1874 Proc. Anier, Phil. Soc. XV. 
229 Calaverite .. is associated with sylvanite and quartz. 

alaw, variant of CALi.oo. 

Calawey, var. of Catewry, Ods.,0 kind of pear, 

Calc- (kelk). Afi. and Geol. [a. Ger. halk 
lime, MHG. sak, OHG. chaich (= OF. ceale 
Cnark), WGer. a. L. cale-em (calx) lime. In 
adopting the German-term, English mincralogists 
have spelt it like Latin, and extended its usc.] 

Lime: used a/¢ri. or in comb, =lime-, calcareous’, 
as in CALC-SINTER, -SPAR, -TUFF; also cale- 
aphanite, a calcarcous variety of aphanite; cale- 
-sehist, calcareous schist, limestone shale. 

1875 Dawson Dawa of Life iti. 53 Dark grey micaceous 
limestone orcalc-schist. 1879 Rutiey Sti. Rocks xiii. 247 
The cale-aphanite schist has a schistose structure, 

i) Calcaire (kalké'r). (Fr. (ad. L. calcdrius) ; 
‘calcareous’, sb. in Geology ‘calcareous stone, 
limestone’.] In calcaire grosster and cakaire 
stlicienx (lit. coarse and siliceous limestone) the 
French names of two Middle Eocene strata of the 
Paris basin, used by geologists gcnerally. 

1833 Lyeut Princ. Geol. IN. 64 The yellowish white 
building-stone of Paris, well known by the name of Cal- 
caire grossier, 1838 — Alem. Geol, (1865) 300 The calcaire 
siliceux and the calcaire grossier occupy distinct parts of 
the Paris basin. 1873 Dawson Earth & Man x.247. 1874 
Dawkins Cave fHitt. ii. 26 The same may also be said of 
the calcaire grossier of the basin of Paris. 

+Calcane. Ods. [see-anE 2a.] Davy’s name 
for chloride of calcium ; ef. dzsanthane. 

1812 Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos, 348 Calcane consists of 
3x chlorine and 19 of calcium. 

Calcaneal, Calcanean (kiIk2!-n/4l, -An), a. 
Phys. (f. L. caledne-um +-at, -an.] Of or be- 
longing to the heel-bone. 

_ 1847-9 Tonn Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1V.770/1 A superior and 
inferior calcaneal branch are generally observed. 1855 
Owen Shed, § Teeth 65 ‘There are three calcaneal processes. 

llence Caleaneo- (-é!nzj\o), combining form, 
as in calcanco-enhotd, -scaphoid, -tibial adjs. 

1836-39 Topp Cycl. Anat, & Phys. 11. 340 The strong 
calcaneo-cuboid ligament, 1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade 4. 
13 ‘Lhe inferior calcaneo-scaphoid ligament is a broad and 
fibro-cartilaginous band of ligament. 1839-47 Tonn Cycé, 
Anat. & Phys. 111. 452/t The calcaneo-tibial articulation. 

{|Calcaneum (kelk@!néim). Phys.  [L. (0s) 
calcinenm, {. calc-em heel.) The bone of the hecl. 

1751 Cnampers Cyc/, 1798 C. H. Witxinson Ess. Phys. & 
Philos. 39 The Calcaneum or hock. 1866 Huxuey Preh. 
Rem, Caithn. 94 The whole length of the limb from the 
. -head of the femur to the under surface of the calcaneum. 

+Calecanth. O/s. Name ofa plant. 


1607 TorsEL. - Beasts 398 The fume of wall-wort, 
calcanth, parsely .. do also kill mice. 


Caleanth, -thum, vitriol ; see CHALcANTHUM. 

Caleanthus, improperf. CHALC-, CALYCANTHUS, 

Calear! (ke'lka1). (ad. It. calcara ‘a ‘lime- 
kill’ (Florio), ‘a kind of oven or furnace to cal- 
cine vitreous matter in’ (Barctti); cf. L. calcdria 
lime-kiln, fem. sing. of ca/cdrins, f. calx, -cis \ime.J 

1. In Glass-making: ‘A small furnace, in which 
the first calcination is made of sand and potash, 
for the formation of a frit’ (Ure s.z.). 


1662 C. Mrrret tr. Nevis Art Glass 19 Mix & spread 
them well in the Calcar, with a rake, that they may be well 
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calcined, & continue this till they begin to grow into lumps. 
1gi2 tr. Pomet'’s Hist. Drugs 1.104 ‘The English call the 
whole Quantity, bak’d at a time in the Calcar, a Batch. 
1832 Porter Porcelain § Gl. in Lardner's Cad, Cyct. 155 
‘The Calcar is in the form of an oven about ten feet long, 
seven fect wide, and two feet high. 1875 Urr Dict. Arts 
Il. 654 A reverberatory furnace or calcar. 

2. Afetal?l, An anncaling arch or oven. 

i Calear 2 (ke lkas). Sot, (L. calar, caleari- 
spur, f. ca/c- heel + -d7- belonging to: see -AR.] 

A hollow ‘spur’ from the base of a petal. 

1836 Penny Cycé. V1. 138/2 Calear, or spur in flowers, is 
a hollow projection from the base of a petal, and has usually 
a conical figure. 1880 Gray Set. Tert-bk. goo Calcar, a 
spur; mostly used for the nectariferons one of a calyx or 
corolla. 

Calear, var. of CALKER!, Oés., a diviner. 

Calcarate (ke lkare't), a. of. [f. Carcar? + 
-ATE.] Furnished with a calcar or spur; spurred. 

1830 Lanptey Nas. Syst. Bot, 143 Sepals 4-5, combined at 
the base. .the npper one calcarate. 1870 BeNtiey Hot. 221. 

Calcareo- (kilkérijo). Combining form of 
CaLcarkous, used a. with adjcetives, as ca/rarco- 
argillaccous (composed of clay with a mixture of 
lime), calcareo-magnesian, -sulphureous, cic.; also 
caleareo - coralligenons, producing a calearcous 
coral; b, with shs. as calcareo-barite (see quot.) 

1799 Karwan Geol. ‘ss, 127 Springs strongly impregnated 
with calcareous or calcareo-sulphureous matters. 1830 
Lye. Prize. Geol, 1. 204 Calcareo-magnesian limestone. 
1837 Dana Ain. (1868) 617 Calcareobarite is a white 
barite from Strontian containing ..6°6°/ of lime. 1845 
Darwin Moy. Nat. iv. (6873) 75 ‘The grand calcareo-argil- 
laceous deposit. 1846 Daxa Zeoph. vii. 11848) 113 Astrvide, 
calcareo-coralligenous. ee 

Calcareous, -ious (k&lkévrias’, a. [f. L. 
calcar?-us of lime (f. cale-em + -drius) +-0vs. The 
spelling in -eovs, which appeared abont 1790, is 
erroneous, influenced by words in -cows, from 1.. 
-eus. The etymological sense of ca/car-cous would 
be ‘of the uature of a spur’.] 

Of the nature of (carhonate of, lime; composed 
of or containing lime or lime-stone. 

1677 Prot O.cfordsh. 52 If ..the stones he of the warm 
calcarions kind. 1774 Goips. .Vad. //ist. LV.10 An animal 
or calcarious earth, which ferments with vinegar. 1792 A. 
Youne Trav. France 284 Rich loams on a calcareous bottom, 
1802 Binchey Anim. Biog. (1813) 1. 34 Eggs covered with a 
hard, caleareons shell. 1854 Woonwarn Jfodfusca 81 The 
calcarious grit of Berkshire. 1878 Huxrev PAystogy. viii. 
120 If a water be described simply as calcarcous, it. is 
generally assumed that the particular salt of lime which 
it holds in solution is the carbonate. 

b. Caleareons carth = lime, chalk; calcareous 
Spar =CALC-SPAR ; calcarcons tufa =CAL.c-TUFY. 

1786 Watson in PArl. Trans. XLIX. 8906 Ten grains of 
calearions earth. 1799 Matcninn Jed. Geog. in Med. Frué, 
1.255 Chalk, or calcareous earth. 1816 Sir UH. Davy in 
Faraday £.rf, Xes. 4 Calcareous tufas..found in every part 
of Italy. 1817 R. JAMESon Charac. Alin. 107 Calcareous 
spar, heavy spar afford examples of the hexahedral prism. 

Hence Calcareously adv., Calca‘reousness. 

1816 Keatixce Trav. France, etc. I. 167 This bank ap- 
pears to be calcareously stratified. 1864 Wnrrster Cad. 
CAP COUSHESS Boh ee 

Calcariferous (kelkari-féres), @. [properly 
f. L. calcar spur + -()FRROUS; cf. F. calcarifere ; 
the misuse (as if f. caé-) in 2 was app. duc to 
thoughtless analysis of calc-arfous as calcar-eons.] 

1. ‘Bearing spurs’ (Syd. Soc. /.cx.). 

2. catachr. for CALCIFEROUS. 

1853 Tu. Ross Humboldt’s Trav, II. xxxii. 387 M. Bous- 
singault .. calls the rock of the Morros a ‘problematic cal- 


cariferous gneiss’. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Calcariferous, 
containing, or mingled with, time. 


Calcariform (kilkzeriffam), a. [mod. f. L. 
calcéri- spur + -FORM, or a. F. calcariforme; with 
the same confusion of ca/car with ca/c- as in prec.] 

a. ‘Shaped like a calear or spur’ ( 7reas. Bot.). 
b. catachr. ‘Waving a calcareous, rhomboidal 
appearance ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

Calcarine (kelkirsin), a. [f. L. cal/car spur 
+-INE.] Spur-like. 

1871 Hexzey in Darwin Desc. Afan vii. (1883) 205 The 
deep calcarine fissure, 


alcarious, etymol. form of CaLcaREovs. 

+Caleary, 2. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. caledrius; 
see -ARY!,] =CaLcaREous. 

1966 Phil. Trans. LVI. 232 The rocks below are mixed, 
caleary and noncaleary. 

+Caleate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. caledt- ppl. 
stem of ca/cire to trample under foot, f. ca/x the 
heel.] ¢vazs. To trample or stamp under the heel. 


1623 CockerAM, Calcate, to stampe. 1657 Tomtinson 
Renon's Disp. 552 It should be calcated with ones feet. 

Calea‘tion. vare. [f. prec.: see -aTIoNn.] 

Trampling under the heel ; kicking. 

1686 Buount Glossogr., Calcation, a treading or stamp- 
ing. 1721-90 in Bary. 1882 Blackw. Mag. X11. 342 Even 
a few supernumerary calcations would have been overlooked. 

+Caleatory. Os. rare—'. [ad. L. calcaté- 
vinm, {. caledre (see CALCATE).] A wincpress, 
where the grapes are trodden. 

e420 (allad, on Husb, 1. 461 Above it (thi wyne celar] 
well the calcatory make, A wyne pitte the oon half either 
to take. 


CALCIFORM. 


|| Caleave'lla, Calcaverllos. {so called 
from Careavclhos (karkavel’os) in Portugal.] A 
sweet white wine brought from Lisbon. 


1816 Accum Chem, Tests \1818) 190 Various wines and 
spirituous liquors. .Calcavella. 


Calce, calce-vive: see CALX. 

+ Ca'lceate, a. Oss. [ad. L. calcedtus, pa. pple. 
of calcedre to shoe, f. calcens shoe ; sec-ATR.2.] 

Furnished with shoes, shod. /a@thers Calceate: 
the ‘initigated’ or ‘moderate’ Carmelites, who do 
not go barcfoot. Also as sé. 

1669 WoopnraD St. /eresa us, xvii. 117 Ne lived among 
the Fathers Calceate of the Rule relaxed.  /4éd. us xxi. 
137 A Calceate Carmelite, /éfd. u. xxvii. 170 To live .. 
apart from the Calceates. 

Ca‘leeate, v. Ols. [f. L. caledre: see prec. and 
-ATES,] ‘To shooe or put on shooes or socks’ 

BiountT Glossogr. 1656). 

llence Ca‘Iceated fA/. a. =CALCFATE a, 

1730 6 Ramey, Cadccated, shod, or fitted with Shoos, 
Hence in Jounsonx and mod. Dicts, 

Calced (kilst), 2. rare. [f. L.. cale-ens shoc + 
-ED2.] Shod; =Canceaty. (Cf. Discarcrp.) 

1884 Aoois & Arxotp Cath. Dict. s.v. Carmelite, In Yre- 
land there appear to be seven or eight Carmelite Friaries, 
ealeed and discalced. 

Calecodon, calcedony, ete.: sce CHaL-. 

Calceiform (k:els/ifgim), a. of. [mod. f. L. 
calceus shoe- +(1)EORM ; cf VF. calectforme.] Shaped 
like a shoc or slipper; calceolate 

1860 WORCESTER cites GRAV. ; 

Calceolaria (kz:ls/joleoria, kelsi’-). Bot. [f. 
L. calceo/us ‘small shoc, slipper’, dim. of ca/ceus + 
botanical suffix -arfa.] ‘ slipper-flower’ or ‘ slip- 
per-wort’; a genus of Soophidariacex, the flower 
of which has some resemblanee to a broad-toed 
slipper. Native to S. America, but eultivated in 
our gardens for the beauty of the flower. 

1846 J. Baxter Ade Jacl. Agric. 1. 324 Cuttings of 
Calceolarias, Fuchsias, Linums, and Pelargoninms, should 
now be planted in a shady border. 1873 Miss Brorauuron 
Nancy Vi. 33 The scentless fame of the geraniums and 
calceolarias. 

Calceolate kalsileit), a. Aot. [f. as pree. + 
-ATE2,] Shaped like a slippcr. 

1864 in Weester. 1870 Dextiey Ser, 221 A slight modi- 
fication of the personate..sometimes termed calceolate. 
1872 Otiver Alen. Bot. ut. 216, 

llence Ca‘lceolately a./z. 

188: Dickson in Jral. Sot, X. 131 ‘Vhe far side of the 
funnel becomes calceolately pouched to an enormous extent. 

Calees, pl. of CALx. 

+ Calce‘scence. Ots. [f. L. ca/e- lime, after 
fluorescence; so called because typically exhibited 
in the limc-light.] Earlier term for CaLorusckncr. 

1881 Nature XX1Y. 66 Akin gave the name of calcescence 
to the phenomenon of the change of non-luminous heat-rays 
into luminous ones (as in lime-light', but the term has been 
superseded by ‘lyndall's term caloresvence. 

Caleey, obs. form of CatsEway, 
+Caleia. Chem. Obs. [f. L. calc 7)- lime; cf. 
magnesia, soda, ctc.)_ Oxide of calcium, lime. 

1812 Sin 1). Davy Chen. Philos. 346 The important 
substance lime or calcia. 

Calcic (ke'lsik), a. Chem. [f. Catc-1vm + -1¢.] 
Of or containing calcium ;=CaLcium attrid. 

1871 Nicnots /irestde Se. 275 Calcic carbonates. 1883 
Nature + Veb. 325 Precipitated calcic and magnesic phos- 
phates. 1884 //arfer’s Mag, Aug. 442/2 [It] contains so 
large a per cent. of lime that it may well be called a calcic- 
sulphur water. 

Caleidoine, obs. form of CHALCEDONY, 
Calciferous (kilsiféras), a. [ff L. cale(7)- 
lime +-FEROUS. Cf. F. calcifére.] Yielding or 
containing (carbonate of) lime. (Chiefly Geo/.) 

1999 Kirwan Geol. £ss. 436 An effervescent calciferous 
clay. 1836-9 Toon Cyc, Anat. § Phys. 11. 380/2 This cal- 
ciferous fluid forms a layer of shell. 1876 Pace Adz. 
Te.xt.bk. Geol. xvii. 314 Some beds of calciferous sandstone. 

Calcific (kélsifik), a. [f. as prec. + -Fic.] 
Forming lime ; belonging to calcification. 

1861 Bumsteap Vex. Dis. (1879) 594 Gummatous tumors 
occasionally undergo calcific degeneration, 1866 A. Fuint 
Princ. Med, (1880) 9 We find calcific deposits in cheesy 
inasses, 1869 Huxiey Péys. xii. 324 A deposit of calcific 
matter takes place. * " 

Calcification (ke:lsifike-fan). [n. of action 
f. Catciry (L. *ca/cific-Gre) 5 see prec. and -ATION ; 
cf. F. calctfication.| Conversion into lime; re- 
placement of other matter by lime; the hardening 
of a structure, tissue, etc. by the deposit of salts 
of lime, as in the formation of teeth, and many 
forms of ‘petrifaction’. 

1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1V.876/1 As calcification 
of the tooth progresses towards its base. 1854 WoonwarD 
Afloliusca u.229 The shells. .differ from Rhynconella chiefly 
in the calcification of the oral supports. 

b. concer. (the result of calcifying.) 

1869 NicwoLson Zool, xxx. (1880) 289 A calcareous shell 
formed by calcifications within the walls of the first three 
cephalic segments. 1872 — Pa/zont. 88 The sclerodermic 
coral..is an actual calcification of part of the tissues of the 


pol é 
Calc iform (ke'lsiffim), a. [f. L. cale(7)- lime 
a pebble + -rors ; but see also 3.] 


CALCIFY. 


+l. Of metals: In the state of CaLx; oxidized. 

1782 Wituerinc in Pash Trans. Raita Iron in a cal- 
ciform state. 1784 Kirwan f4/d, LX XIV. 160 Many calci- 
form iron ores become magnetic by calcination. 1812 Sir 
H. Davy Chem. Philos. 47 Thus, as the metals have been 
distinguished by the termination ‘um’ as 'aurum’, so their 
calciform or oxidated state might have been denoted by the 
termination ‘a’ as ‘aura’. 

2. ‘Pebble-shaped’ (Sy, Soc. Lex. 1881). 

3. [f. L. cal heel.] ‘ Having a projection like a 
heel’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

Calcify (ke'lsifoi\, v. Pays. [f L. cale(z)- lime 
+-FY; onthe type ofa L. *calet_frcdre, F. calcifer.] 

1. /rans, To convert into lime; to replace other 
matter by lime; to harden by the deposit of lime. 

1854 Woopwarp Mollusca (1856) 42 Each layer was suc- 
cessively calcified .. and thrown off by the mantle to unite 
with those previously formed. 1861 Flunme tr. Mognin- 
Tandon 11, 11, iii. 97 The stones are gradually dissolved, and 
serve lo calcify and harden the new skin. 

2. intr. To become caleified ; see prec. 

1859 J. Tomes Dent, Surg. 11873) 3 The edges of the front 
teeth first assume their full dimensions in the form of pulp, 
and then calcify, 1876 tr. Wagner's Pathol. 259 The fibrin 
calcifies, becoming a tixed, continuous stone-like mass. 

IIenee Ca‘lcified ffl. a.; Ca'lcifying v/. sh. 
and pf/. a. 

1836 Topo Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 116) The chorion of the 
ova is ce nmenily shin or coriaceous, seldom calcified or hard. 
fbid, 1}. 381/2 The calcifying fluid from which the shell is 
formed. 1875 Buake Zool. 233 The calcifying processes 
continue to deposit shelly material. 1880 Gunturr Fishes 
315 Covered with calcified papilla. ‘ 

Calci‘genous, a. Chem. 7 Obs. [f. L. cale(s)- 
in sense of CaLx + -gen-us bom, bearing + -ors; 
cf. ALKALIGENOUS.] Producing a ealx; said of 
those metals whieh with oxygen form a ‘ealx’. 

1854 Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Sc. Chem. 434 Metals, the 
oxides of which were terured hy ancient chemisis calces, 
and which are, therefore, known as the calcigenous metals. 
¢ 3865 J. Wrinr in Cire. Sc. 1. 311/1 Three classes; namely, 
Alkaligeneous, Calcigeneous, and Metals proper, 

Calcigerous (k#lsidgéras), a. [f. 1. cade 75- 
+-ger bearing + -0Us,] Holding or containing lime. 

1839-47 Toon Cyct. Anat. & Phys. IVE. 847/2 Calcigerous 
cells. 1842 FE. Witson Anat. Wade J. 53 ‘True bone, cha- 
racierised by the existence of numerous calcigerous cells. 

Calcimangite (kclsimengsit). S/n. Ef. L. 
cale\?)- lime + MANG-ANESE +-1TK.] A synonym 
of Spartaite or manganiferous calcite. 

1868 Dana .I/in. 678. i 

CalIcimine karlsimin, -main). [f. L. cale(/)- 
lime, with factitious ending.) A trade uame given 
to a kind of white or eoloured wash for walls. 

1864 WEBSTER cites Flarr. . 

Ilence Calcimine v., to whitewash; 
mi:ner, a whitewasher, or wall-eolourer. 

1885 Advance (Chicago) 4 June 361 Yesterday the calci- 
miners invaded our dwelling. . 5 

Calcimurite (kelsimiiersit), Avy. [f Lb. 
cale(z)- lime + wuri-ale (= chlor-ate)+-TE.) ‘A 
ehloritie calcareous earth’ Craig) ; a bite or olive- 
green earth of the eonsisteney of elay. 

Calcinable (kzelssi-nib’l), a. [f. Caucixe z, 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being caleined. 

3652 Frexcn Vorkss, Spa ii.22. 1756 Wricur in Pasi. 
Trans. XLUX. 675 Marble, sea-shells, chalk, and other 
calcinable matier. 1789 i: Keir Dict, Chem, 93/1 Uy fire 
it [molybdena]| is calcinable. 

+Ca‘lcinate, a. and sé, Obs. [ad. med.L. cal- 
indium (that which is) ealeined.] 

A. adj. Calcined. B. sé. A caleined form 


or product, as calcinale of magnesia. 

1610 Markuam A/aster pu. xli, 284 Eate it out either with 
verdigrease .. or else wilh Mercury calcinate. [1685 Bovi.x 
EGects of Motion iv, 37 Nitre itself may without Tartar be 
speedily reduced toa Calcinatum.) 

+Ca‘leinate, v. Obs. [f. med.L. calcr‘nat- pp. 
stem of calctudre.] = CAuCINE. 

1559 Morwyne Lvonyin. 319 Sum put Tartarum to be 
ealcinated in a newe pot in a potters oven. 15998 FLorio, 
Calcinare, to calcinate. 1610 Markuam Afasterp, u. Ixxix. 
355 Other Farriers vse to calcinate Tartar, and dissolue it in 
water. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 87 ‘The [feat hath these de. 
grees; First, it indurateth and then maketh Fragile; And 
lastly it doth Incinerate, and Calcinate. 

Ilence Ca‘leinated, Caleinating A//, a:dys. 

1611 Cotcr., Calcinatoire, calcinatorie, calcinating. 1615 
Danirt Queen's Arcad, (1717) 185 Ie sucks Out of a litle 
hollow instrument Of calcinated Clay, the Smoak thereof. 
1656 Buount Glossogr., Cinnaber, made of calcinated Sul- 
phur and Quick-silver, . 

Calcination (kelsin@fon). [n. of action f. 
med.L. calanare: see CALCINE and Pinte = 

1. The action or process of calcining ; reduction 
by fire to a ‘calx’, powder, or friable substance; 
the subjectlIng of any infnsible substance to a 
roasting heat. 

¢ 1386 Craucer Chan, Vem, Prot. & T. 251 Oure fourncys 
eek of Calcinacion [z.r, Cal ion), 3393 Gowrr Conf. 
II, 86 The point of sublimation And forth with calcination. 
1983 Prat Divers new Exper. (1594) 22 Wheresocuer there 
bee any stones that be subiect to calcination. r610 B. 
Jonson A éch, 1. v. (1616) 632 Name the vexations, and the 
mnrtyrizations Of meittalls in the worke.. Putrefaction, 
Solution, Ablution, Sublimation, Cohobation, Calcination, 
Ceration, and Fixation, 1678 R. R[usseur] tr. Geder 1. 


Ca‘ici- 


26 


tv, xiv. 120 Calcination is the Pulverization of a Thing by 
Fire. 183: R. Kxox Cloguet's Anat. 167 Bones .. may be 
freed of the animal matter by calcination. 1875 Ure Dict, 
Arts 1. 593 ‘The process of burning lime, to expel the car- 
bonic acid, is one of calcination. 

tb. Extended to other processes producing 
similar results; or used as synonymous with ox- 
idation in general. O¢s. 

1612 Woopatt Surg. Alate Wks. (1653) 268 Calcination is 
solution of bodies into Calx or Alcool, by desiccation of the 
nalive humidity, by reverberate ignition, by Amalgamation, 
by Aqua fortis, the Spirit of salt Vitriol, Sulphur, or the 
like. 16g2 Frexcu Déstil/, t. (1651) 9 Calcination .. may 
be done two waies—by firing, by Corosion, 1752 CitamBrrs 
Cycl. sv. 1791 Hamitton Sertholict’s Dyeing 1. 1. i, 
10 According to its degree of oxydation (calcination), 1822 
Imisox Sc. 4 Art II. 20 The process of combining a metal 
wilh oxygen was called calcination, now oxigenation, 

2. gen. A burning to ashes, complete combustion. 

1616 Buttoxar, Calcination, a burning, a turning into 
ashes, 17a2 WoLLaston Kelig. Nat.v.g2 ‘The earth reformed 
oul of its ashes and ruins after such a calcination, 1822 
Blackw, Mag. X11. 280 Those burnings of barns. .and the 
general calcination which has gone through the country. 

3. A ealeined condition. 

1830 Lyevt. Princ. Geol, 1. 28 Steno had compared the 
fossil shells .. and traced the various gradations from the 
state of inere calcination, when their natural gluten only 
was lost, to the perfect subsiitulion of stony matter. 

b. concr. That which has been calcined, a cal- 
cined product or ‘ calcinate’. 

rgtatr, Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 104 Fritt is..a Calcination 
of those Materials which make Glass. 1725 BKAOLEY fam, 
Dict, 1. sy., A quarter of an Ounce of this Calcination. 

+ Caleinator. O/s. [Agent-noun f. med.L. 
calcindre.] One who practises caleination. 

1635 Person I aricties i. 42 What is your opinion concern- 


ing the potableness of Gold, after which, our Chyimists .. 
and Calcinators .. make such search and labour? 


Calcinatory  kzxlsi-natart, kze'lsi-), ¢. and sé. 

[f. ined. L. ca/eind?- ppl. stem of calcimire + -ony.] 
A. adj, Serving for caleination. 

1611 Cotcr., Calvinaforre, calcinatorie, calcinating. 1678 
R. R{ussen.] tr. Geber vii, 273 Lei the Calcinatory Furnace 
be made square in length four foot. 

B. sé, A vessel used for ealeination [ =caleind- 
fortum vas’. iu Du Cange}. 

1730-6 in Haiwtty; hence in Jouxson and mod. Dicts, 

+ Ca‘leine, a. Ofs. rare—'. [2 ad. med.L, cal. 
cinens, or ?¥calcinus, {. calx lime.] Of lime. 


1§76 Baker Gesner's Feswl of flealth 206, An oyle will 
then issue, which shall be named the calcine oyle. 

Calcine (k:vlsai'n), 7 Also 4 caleene, 4-5 
ealeyne. fad. med.L. calerndre, a term of the 
alchemists, ‘to burn like lime, to reduce to CALX’. 

Prob. the med.£.. word arose in Italy, where cadina 
‘line, quick-lime’, deriv. of Iu cahe, L. cadcem, is cited by 
Du Cange in n Latin document of rats; Florio has also 
calcinare to burn lime, 'to burn minerals to correct the 
malignitie of them’. ‘he necentnation ca‘icening occurs 
in Chaucer; cadcine is the promunciation in Ren Jonson, 
and all the poets since; though some recent Dictionaries 
give ca‘/cine either as an aliernative or sole pronunciation.] 

1. To reduce to quick-lime, or to an analogous 
substance, by roasting or buming; ‘to burn in 
the fire to a calx or friable substance’ J. 

Ry the alchemists and early chemists this was supposed to 
be to reduce a mineral or metal to its purest or most refined 

residuum by driving off or consuming all the more volatile 
and perishable constituents; in reality it yielded in most 
cases a metnilic oxide, though sometimes only a finely coim- 
minuted or sublimed form of a metal, or a desiccated form 
of other substance, 

1386 [see Catcinine rl, sh]. ¢1460-70 BA, Quintessence 
9 The science to ae gold into calx .. in pe corusible je 
schal flaps gold calcyned and reducid into erpe. 18 
R. Dav (itic) The Key of Philosophie .. howe to prepare, 
Calcine, Sublime, and dissolue all manner of Mineralls. 
r6o1 Hlotiann /‘/imy UL. 599 Fire burneth and enlcineth 
stone, whereof is made that inortar which bindeth all worke 
in masonry. 1610 15, Jonson AdcA. 11. fii, (1626)624, I sent 
you of his feces there, calcin'd. Out of that calx, I ha‘ 
wonne the salt of Mercvry, 1622 Woooat. Sarg. Mate 
Wks, (1653) 199 Swines hoofs burnt or Calcined till they be 
white. 1643 Sir ‘I’, Browser Aelig. Med. 1. §50, F would 
nina know how Moses with an actuall fire calcin'’d, or 

urnt the Golden Calfe into powder. 1799 G. Ssutit 
Laborat. 1. 77 A little nitre thrown into the crucible, which 
Gecrablly Calcihks the remnining regulus of antimony, 1822 
Imtson Sc. 4 Art HT, 318 Take some oysters-shells, calcine 
them, by keeping them in a good fire for about an hour. 
Oza Hr. Martineau //il/ § Vall. iv. 57 Mr, Wallace ex. 

lained how the ironstone, or vrine asit is called, is calcined 
in the kilns. 1874 Kuiont Dict, Mech. sv. Calcination, 
Copper and other ores are calcined, to drive off the sulphur, 
the sulphurets being oxidized and sulphuric acid being dis- 
engaged and volatilized. : 
b. To subject to a heat sufficient to desiccate 


es he destroy contained organisms, etc. 
1880 MacCormac A nfisept, Surg. 105 Schroder and Dusch 
established that it was not necessary to calcine air. 

c. fig. To purify or refine by consuming the 
grosser part. 

1634 ILAnincron Castara (1870) 130 Vet you by a chaste 
Chimicke Art, Calcine fraile love to pietie, 1648 Eaur 
Westsorip. Off Sacra (1879) 88 The Crimson streaks 
belace the Damaskt West, Calcin'd by night, rise pure Gold 
from the East. a1grr Ken Prepar. Wks. 1721 FV. 159 Your 
Clay by the fast Fire enlcin'd, Shall to spiritun! be refin'd, 

2. gen. To bum fo ashes, consume. 

1641 M. Frank Seren. (1672) 225 Though the general con- 


| flagration shall at last ealcine these glorious structures into 


CALCITRATE. 


ashes, 1646 J. Hate Poems 1 Harmlesse reams .. 'Yobacco 
can Calcine them soon to dust. 1855 Coste1.Lo Stor, Screen 
77 Ilis body was found on the stone floor of his dormitory 
calcined to a cinder, 1882 Farrar £arly Chr. 1. 214 Cat 
cining the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

b. fig. o 

1633 G. erpert Zrapie, Easter i, As his death calcined 
thee todust. ¢1650 Denna J'rogr. Learning |. 157 Fiery 
disputes that union have calcined. 1879 Farrar $f. Punt 
I. 19 There are souls in which the burning heat of some 
transfusing purpose calcines every otber thought. 

3. tuir, To suffer calcination. 

1704 Newton Ofticks (J.) This crystal is a pellucid fissile 
stone..enduring a red heat without losing its transparency, 
and, in a very strong heat, calcining without fusion. 1771 
Hamitton in PAL Trans, LX I. 49 Its cone in many parts 
has been calcined, and is sill calcining, by the hot vapours, 
1861 A.B. Horn Eng. Cathedr. vi. 226 the drawback of these 
stones [clunch and chalk] is. that under fire they calcine, 

Calcined (kzlsat-nd). [f. Caucixe v.4-Eb 1] 
Reduced to dry powder or ash by burning; sub- 
jected to the thorough action of fire; purged by 
fire. 

1583 Pat Divers new Exfer.(1594)37 Weigh out of this 
calcined coppresse one part. 1605 Timme Quersif. ul. i. 
105 Salts may be extracted out nf all calcined metalls. 1732 
Arsutunor Axles of Diet 264 Calcin’d Hartshorn, which 
has something of this Quality. 1810 Henry Alem. Chet. 
(1826) I, 619 Pure magnesia. .is.. prepared by the calcination 
of the carbonate, and hence its name of calcined magnesia. 
1870 Tynpate Fragut, Sc, (ed. 3) xi. 301 When a decoction 
of meat is wt Ae screened from ordinary air, and sup- 
plied solely with calcined air, putrefaction never sets in. 
1876 Routiepcr Discov, 28 The calcined ore is then ready 
for the blast furnace, 

t+Calcineous, «. Ofs. rare—'. [a.ined.L, ca/- 
cine-us (f. calx lime) +-ovs.] Of the nature of 
quiek-lime ; caustic. 

1660 tr. Paracelsus clrchidoxis L vi. 86 How acute or 
Calcineous soever it be.. tis by that acuity alone that it 
Operrtes. ‘ 

Calciner (kzlssi:nou), 

1, One who calcines. 

1708 Mottrevx Naéelais ry, xxix, A Calciner of Ashes. 

. An apparatus for caleining; sfec. a kiln or 
furnace for roasting ore. 

1837 Penny Cycl, VIL. 502/1 The charge of ore usually 
put into the calciner weighs about three..tons, 1870 Ang, 
Afech, at Jan. 447/3 There are two calciners in use [in roast- 
ing copper ore], one of them known as an ‘open’, and the 
other asa ‘blind’ calciner. 1879 Ancycl. Brit. 1X. 842. 

Caleining (krelszinin), 7d/, sb. [f. CaLcixe 2. 

+-1nG 1] ‘he process of reducing to a calx, 

burning to ashes, or ar to a roasting heat. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Chan, Vem, Prol, & 7,218 The care and 
wo That we hadden in oure matires sublymyng And in al- 
malgamyng and calceniyng Of quyk siluer. ‘1601 Ilottaxn 
liny, Expl, Wds. of Art, Calcining, the burning of a 
ininerall, or any thing, for to correct the malignitie of it, or 
reduce il into pouder. r6gr Frexcn Dystité, 1.(1651) 9 Cor- 
rosion is the Calcining of bodies by corrosive things. 1861 
W. Fairsainn Addr. Brit, Assoc., The different processes, 
from the calcining of the ore to the production of the bar. 

attrih, 1662 Merrett Neri's Art of Glassii, The Catcar 
is a kind of calcining furnace. 1875 Unr Dict, Arts 1. 914 
The Calcining Furnace rests upon a vault. 1876 Routtepcy 
Discor, a8 Large calcining kilns. 

Calcining (kiclsarnin), ff/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-1nG2,] That calcines. 

1644-58 CLeveLano Gen, Poss (1677) is No more of your 
calcining Flame, 1757 Dven Fivece (1807) 97 Dissolving 
water's, and enlcining sun’s and thieving air’s attacks, 

Calcinitro, synonym of Nrrnocatcrrr. 

+ Ca‘leinize, v. Ofs. [see -128.] = CaLcinE 2. 

be SYLVESTER Dn Bartas i. iv.i. (1623) 437 Gods dread 
wrath, which quick doth calcinize The marble Mountains. 
1656 Brount Glossogr., Calcinise, to burn to ashes, to 
reduce metals to powder by the fire, to refine. 

Calcio- (kx'lsio-), 2 combining form of Cat- 
cium, used in names of minerals: as ealcio-cele’- 
stite, a variety of CELESTITE containIng much 
lime ;. calcio-fe‘rrite, a hydrous phosphate of 
calcium and tron, occtrring as a sulphur-yellow 
ntineral (Dana). 

Calcite (ke'Isvit), Afi. [mod. (Ilaldinger 
1845 calctit) {. L. cale-em lime + -1TE, q.v.] The 
native crystallized rhombohedral anhydrous car- 
bonate of lime (calcium carbonate), which exists in 
an immense variety of forms: calc-spar, calcareous 
spar. Taken by Dana as the type of the Caéite 
Group of anhydrous carbonates. Also a/trid. 

1849 Murcitison Si7nria App. 547 A change into crystal. 
line calcite. 1874 Dawkins Cave dnt. ii, 64 Lined with 


littering crystals of calcite, 1878 Bates Centr, Amer. vi. 
i Brown and black blende in quartz nnd calcite seams, 

Caleitrant, a. rare. (fedantic.) [ad. L. cal- 
citrdni-em, kicking: see next.] Kicking; that 
‘kicks’ at any restriction. Cf, RECALCITRANT. 

1866 Lond. Rev, 8 Dec. 621 A calcitrant son of Cambridge. 

Calcitrate (kre'lsitre't), v. [f L. calctirat- 
R 1. stem of caécilrd-re to strike with the heels, 
kick, f, cale-ent heel; ef. obs. F. calcttrer (Cotgr.).] 
trans, and inir, To kiek. 

1623 Cockrram, Calcitrate, to kicke, or wince, 1668 
Witkins Real Char. 179 Calcitrate, kick, 1708 MotTevx 
Rabelais w. xiii. (1737) 54 The Filly. .hegan to spurn it, to 
calcitrate it, 1832 Fraser's Mag, V. 242 They erect an 
idol .. which the succeeding generations, each for itself, 
calcitrates and heels over. 


[f. CALcINE @. 4+-ER 1] 


CALCITRATION. 


Calcitration (kclsitra'fon). [n. of action f. 
pree.: see -aTion.] Kicking. “¢. and fig. 

1652 A. Ross Arcana Microc. 52 The birth of a child is 
caused partly by its calcitration. 1702 C. Marner Magn. 
Chr. 1,1. tii. (1852) 537. 1866 G. Macponatp Aun. QO. 
Netgh. x. (1878) 181 There were signs of calcitration in the 
churchwarden, when he perceived whither I was leading him. 

Calcium (kx‘lsiim). Chem. [f. (by Sir TH. 
Davy) L. ca/x, cadc(2)- lime, on the type of other 
names of metals in -UM, -1UM.] 

1. A chemical element, one of the ‘metals of the 
alkaline earths’, being the basis of lime; though 
one of the most widely diffused of elements, it is 
found in nature only in composition, and was first 
separated by Davy in 1808, as a light yellow 
metal, ductile and malleable, about as hard as 
gold, which rapidly oxidizes in air containing 
moisture, and forms ‘quiek-lime’. Symbol Ca. 

1808 Sin H. Davy in PAIL Trans. XCVIII. 346, I shall 
venture to denominate the metals from the alkaline earths 
barium, strontiuw, calcium, and magnium. 1815 W. Prociars 
Outl. Min. & Geol. (ed. 3) 25 Lime has been proved by Sir 
H. Davy.. to be a metallic oxide, consisting of 28 per cent. 
of oxygen and 72 of calcium. 1878 Huxcey Physiogr. 81 
A solid carbonate of calcium .. more commonly termed 
carbonate of lime. 1881 Lockyer in Mature No. 614. 321/2 
Those short common lines of calcium which for years past 
we had watched coming out of the salts of calcium when 
decomposition was taking place. 

2. attrib, = Caueic; as in calcium compounds, 
salts, etc.; esp, ealeium carbonate, CaCO, car- 
bonate of lime, or limestone, and arragonite; cal- 
eium chloride, Ca Cl,, chloride of lime, bleach- 
ing powder; ealeium fluoride, Ca FI,, fluor 
spar; calcium light, the lime-light ; ealeium 
oxide, Ca O, quick-lime; ealeium phosphate 
Ca; (PO,)., phosphate of lime, the chief constituent 
of bone-ash; ealeium silicate, Ca Si O,, found 
crystallized in tabular spar, etc.; caleium sul- 
phate, Ca SO,, found crystallized as Gypsum. 
(1864 Daily Tel, 4 Oct., A blinding ray from a calcium 
light apparatus. 1869 Roscor Alem. Chent. 154 When bones 
are burnt, a white solid mass is left behind; this is called 
Calcium Phosphate. 1872 Daily News 7 Nov., Calcium 
lights shone on smiling multitudes. 31873 Fownrs Chem. 
364 Calcium Carbonate is always precipitated. 

Calco- (kee'lko), combining form of L. calc-em 
lime [not formed on L. analogies, which give cadz-, 
but after Gr. words] in various technical terms. 

1876 Tomes Dental Anat. 139 Vhe ‘calcospherites,’ by 
which name he designated the globular forms seen and de- 
scribed by Rainie. /déd. 140 For this modificd albumen he 
proposes the name of ‘ calcoglobulin’. 1882 Dana Zin. App. 
i, 20 Cadcozincite..a mixture of zincite and calcite. 

Calecography, improper spelling of CHALC-. 

+Caleops. Ods. A kind of fish. 

1727 A. Hanuton New alee. E. Ind. 11. xxiii. 11 Fish- 
ponds to serve his Kitchin with Carp, Calcops and Mullet. 

Caleour, var. of CaLKerR, Oéds., a diviner. 

Cale-sinter (ke‘lkisintor). A/én. fad. Ger. 
kalk-sinter, £. kale \ime (a. L. cale-eit; see CALC-) 
+stnter slag.} A hard crystalline deposit from 
springs which hold carbonate of lime in solution. 

oe, Bucktann, Reliz. Dilav. 115 Firmly cemented 
together by stalagmitic infiltrations of calc-sinter, 1830 
Lyewt Prine. Geol. 1.200 One of these springs. .has formed, 
by its incrustations, an elevated mound of solid travertin, 
or cale-sinter. 1850 Leiren A/udler’s Anc. Art § 268. 300 
In Greece .. tufa and calc-sinter .. were also employed. 

Cale-spar (kelkspa'1). 4/7. [see Cate-.] 
Calcareous spar or rhombohedral crystallized 
carbonate of lime. 

1822 Mrs. Lowry Convers, A/in. 11. 28 Most of the fine 
calespar of Derbyshire is of a deep topaz yellow colour. 
1850 Davseny Atom. The. viii. (ed. 2) 267 Vhy ..do the 
particles of carbonate of lime, assume sometimes the form 
of calc-spar, sometimes of arragonite? 

Cale-tuff (k'lkitof). d/ix. [see Caue--] A 
porons deposit of carbonate of lime, formed by the 
waters of calcareous springs ; calcareous tufa. 

1822 Mrs, Lowry Convers. Alin. Il. 265 Acidiferous 
Earthy Minerals .. Calc-tuff. 1857 Pace Adv. Te.vt-dh. 
Geol. xx. (1876) 420 Calc-tuff .. is an open, porous,and some- 
what earthy deposition of carbonate of lime from calcareous 
springs. 1863 Waris Dict. Chem, 1. 722 Caletuff, av allu- 
vial form of carbonate of calcium. 

Caleulability (kelkidabiliti). [f next: see 
-Ity.] The quality of being calculable, 

873 B. Stewart Conserv. Force vi. 158 The characteristic 
of all such [machines] is their calculability. 

Calculable (kavlkilab’l), @. [f L. calcula-re 
or F, cakel-er to calculate: see -ABLE, -BLE. So 
mod.F. calculable.) Capable of being calculated ; 


that may be reckoned, measnred, or computed, 
aus Norrn Lives 11. 182 Eclipses .. being regular and 
calculable. 1809-10 Coteripce /rfend (1865) 103 Incapable 
of producing any regular, continuous, and caleiiatsle effect. 
1829 I, ‘Taytor Luthus. vi. 11867) 113 ‘The connexion of 
physical causes and effects is known and calculable. 1865 
Sat, Rev, 25 Mar. 332/2 There is always a calculable risk of 
wa vacancy. 

_b. Of a person: Such that his action in given 
circumstances can be reckoned upon and estimated. 
1865 Pall Mall G. 1 May 2 He is the least consistent, ré- 
liable, and calculable of public men. 1876 Gro. Etior 
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Dan. Der. 222 He was exactly the man to feel the utmost 
piquaney in a girl whom he had not found quite calculable. 


Caleular (ke lkivlaia), @ J/ath, [? f. Cancun: 
us+-an!,] Of or pertaining to a calculus. 

1831 BREWSTER .Vevofor (1855) Il. xiv. 9 ‘The rules are.. 
extricated from algebraical process, and presented in cal- 
cular form. ; 

+ Ca‘leulary, sé. ? Oés. [same deriv. as next.] 
Grew’s name for a ‘congeries of little stony knots’ 
in a pear. 

1674 Grew Anat, Plants vi. § 3 ‘Vhe Calculary (most ob- 
servable in rough-tasted, or Chouk- Pears) is a Congerivs of 
little stony Knots. 1677 — cluat, Frutts ii. § 6 ‘Vartareous 
Grains .. in some Pears .. ulmost as hard as a Plum-stone ; 
which I have thereupon named the Calculary. 1753 
Cuampers Cyed. Suff.>v., “the calculary is no vital, or 
essential part of the fruit. 1852 Sman ig. 4 Vr. Dict, 
Calculary, Aferre. _ : 

Caleulary ‘kelkilari), «. Wed. [ad. L. cal 
cularius, {. calculus stone: see -ARY.) Of or 


pertaining to a calculus ; gravelly. 

1660 Gauven Uf, Brozunvigy 218 Motion was tedious... to 
him, by reason of his calculary infirmity and corpulency. 

+Calculate, 56. Os. [1. L. calahire to reckon : 
see next. Cf. estimate sb., and see -ave], 2.] 

A calculation, reckoning, estimate. 

1695 KE. Bernarp Voy. fr. Aleppo in Alise, Cur, (1708) VT 
99 By x moderate Calculate there could not have been les» 
at first than 560. 1700 Rycaur //ist. Turks I. 432 An 
Exact afd Secret Calculate was made of the true Number. 
a1734 Nort “evant. ut viii, p26. 602 Nor were these 
Brothers mistaken in their Calculate. 

Calculate (kelkifleit, vl [f 1. cadenhit- 
ppl. stem of cadcild-re to count, reckon, f. caleedas 
a stone (sce Caucunus). Cf. Tt. cadcolare, Sp., Pg. 
calcular, F. caleuler. An early form of the pa. 
pple. was calculat, -ate, ad. L. calculat-us.] 

. trans. Yo estimate or determine by arithme- 
tical or mathematical reckoning; to computc, 
reckon. 

1570 Der Math. Pref. 42 Mable to Calculate the Planetes 
places for all tymes. 1656 tr. /foddes’ Klemm. Philos, (1839 
g2 When we calculate the magnitude and motions of heaven 
orvarth, 1671 7¥ue Non-Conf. 152 About 165 years, before 
the Councel .. is the highest period from whence they can 
becalculat. 1833 Hr. Martixtau MVanch. Strife iii. 35 “Uhe 
men looked at the ground, and calculated how much digging 
and other work there would be. 1860 ‘Fyspatt Glace. uu. § 1. 
ge takes! was able to calculate the velocity of light. 

. absol, To perform calculations, to form an 


estimate. 

1601 Suaks. Fd. C.1. iti. 65 Why Old men, Fooles, and 
Children calculate. 1613 R. C. 7adle -1Uph. (ed. 3) Calen- 
fate, cast a count, reckon, 1789 T. Jerr RSON 71 “rit. (1859) 
III. 35 As yet, no vote has been given which will enable 
us to calculate, on certain ground. 

2. ellift. Yo ascertain beforehand the time or 
circumstances of (an event, e.g.an eclipse, a nativity) 
by astrology or mathematics. 

1593 Suaxs. 2 //ex, VI, ww. i. 34 A cunning man did cal- 
culate my birth And told me that by Water I should dye. 
1667 Micron P. £. vut. 80 When they come to model Heav'n 
And calculate the Starrs. 1857 De Quincey China 10 ‘To 
calculate a lunar eclipse. . 

+8. To reckon in, count, include. Ods. 

1643 Sober Sadness 32 (He] must have been calculated in 
the Black-bill, if he had not taken himselfe off. . 

4, To plan or devise with forethought; to think, 
out; to frame. erch. 

1654 G. Gopparn in /atrod. to Burton's Diary (1828) 1. 
x For the indenture, that was calculated at Court. 1672 

new ldea Hist, Plants § 3 That .. is a Thought not well 
Calculated. 1708 Swirt Seatinents Ch. Eng. Man Wks. 
1755 Il. 1. 68 He doth not think the church of England so 
narrowly calculated, that it cannot fall in with any regular 
species of government. 1820 /oyle's Games [uipr.17% Bach 
[player] calculates his game without aaa the tricks. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Character Wks. (Bohn) IL, 61 
The English did not calculate the conqnest of the Indies. 
It fell to their character. | ; 

5. To arrange, design, prepare, adjust, adapt, 
or fit fora purpose, Const. for, or Z4f- with fo; 
now only in fassive. 

1639 Futter Hely War u. iii. (1840) 51 ‘This vision, though 
calculated for this one bishop, did generally serve for all the 
nonresidents, 1691 T. H{anr] Acc. Vew Luvent. 16 Voyages 
all calculated for the proving her against the Worm. 1727 
Swirt A/odest ee Vks. 1755 II. u. 66, I calculate my 
remedy for this.. kingdom of Ireland, and for no other. 
1732 Burkerey Sermon to S. PG. Wks. U1. 250 The 
Christian religion was calculated for the bulk of mankind. 
1816 Scotr Antiz. i, The coach was calculated to carry six 
regular passengers, 1848 Tuircwae Rem. (1877) 1.137 The 
college is calculated for the reception of sixty students. 

b. Inthe ga, sfle. the notion of design gradually 
disappears, leaving merely the sense ‘ suited’: see 
CALCULATED below. (Cf. the similar history of 
apt, fil, adapted, fitted.) 

6. éutr. To reckon or count eéfou or ov. 

1807 Sourney Life (18s0) III. 109 All those may almost be 
calculated upon, 1829 I. Taytor L£xthus. vi. (1867) 114 
Security in calculating upon the future. 1873 Tristram 
Aoad viii. 130 We had calculated on a quiet Sunday. 


9. U.S. collog. Vo think, opine, suppose, ‘reckon’; 


to intend, purpose. 

1830 Gatt Lawrte T. u. v. (1849) 56, I calculate, that ain't 
no thing to make nobody afeard. 1833 Marrvar Peter S. 
xliv. [Amnerican speaking * Well, captain,’ said he, ‘so you 
met with a squall?’ ‘I calculate not.’ 1837 Harisurron 


CALCULATOR. 


; Clock. 1.291, \ calculate you couldn't fault it in no par- 


ticular, 1859 Axicherbocker Mag. XV. (Bartlet), Mr. 
Crane requested those persons who calculated to join the 
singin’ school to come forward. 

+ Calculate, v.2 Obs. [f. L. calculus stone, 
pebble ; ch coagelate, etc.) intr. ‘Yo form stone 
in the bladder, Hence Ca-leulating A//. a. 

1607 Torsnty /ourf. Beasts 197 The same..with Parsley 
drunk in Wine .. dissolveth the stone in the bladder, and 
preventeth all such calculating gravel in time tocome. 


Calculated (karlkivleited), pa. pple. & Ppl. a. 
(f Caucuuarte v.! + -xp!.J 

1. Reckoned, estimated, devised with forethought. 
1863 Gro. Kuior Aomrola in. xxvi. (1880) IL. 266 When he 


-did speak it was with a calculated caution. 


2. Fitted, suited, fit, apt; of a nature or character 
proper or likely /o. 

1722 Dr For Cot. Zack (1840) 286 The state of fife that 1 
was now in was..perfectly calcnlated to make a man com- 
pletely happy. 1793 W. Rourris Leoker-en (1794) No. 52 
II. 273 These interlopers .. acted in a manner that was cal- 
culated 10 bring scandal npon the profession. 1795 Soulury 
Life (1840) 1. 256 Never had man so many relations so little 
culenlated 10 iuspire confidence, 1864 Mansrn Lett., ele. 
(1873) 298 These transparent disguises were not calculated, 
and, probably, were not intended, 10 deceive, 1868 GLab- 
stone Fur. Mundi i. 11870) 3 A circumstance calculated to 
excite strong suspicion. 1879 in Cussed/’s Techn. Educ. WV. 
76/2 Ireland iy .. well calculated for the successful prose- 
cation of ostreoculture. , 

Calculating kaclki“leitiy), 74/. sb. [ff as 
pree. + -InG LL] “The action of the vb. CALCULATE ; 
calculation: chiefly a¢¢rid., as in calctlating-engine, 
-machine, machinery, cle. 

gio Brit. Apollo WV. 66 Mis ‘Vrigonometry for the Cal- 
culating of Sines, Tangents, etc. 1833 Brewster Nat. Magic 
ai. 2g2 he greater part of the calculating-machinery, 1878 
Varr & Sirwarr Unseew Univ. ii. $80. 99 Charles Babbage, 
the desiguer of the well-known calenlating engine 

Calculating (ka:lkisleitin), 77/. a). [f-as pree. 

+-tnG2.] That calculates ; esf. that shrewdly or 
selfishly reckons the chances of gain or advantage. 

1809-12 Mar. Epceworin of dsentee ix, He was calculating 
and mercenary. 1828 Scora /. AY, Perth xxxii, Tt had 
been resolved, with the most calculating cruelty. 1841 
Miats in Nonconf 1,145 Men of & hardier, more sincere, 
less calculating religion. 

Ilence Carleula:tingly adv. 

1855 Mrs, Wu nny Gaytvortiys i.(1879'7 Huldah Brown 
looked calculatingly upon the gathered material, | 

+Calculating, ///. a.2 Obs. See Catcu- 
LATE 2." 

Calculation (kalki/lcifon). Also 4 caleu- 
lacioun, [a. b. calculation, ad. 1. calculation-em, 
f. caleuldre to reckon, CALCULATE. See -ATION.] 

1. ‘The action or process of reckoning ; computa- 
tion. 

1393 Gower Conf. IL. 230 A great magicien Shulde of his 
calculation, Seche of constellation, How they the citee 
mighten getie. /ééd2, 111. 46 He maketh his calculations, He 
maketh his demonstrations. c1goo Maunpey. 236 The 
Philosophres comen, and seyn here avys aftre her calcula- 
ciouns, 1614 Rauricu /fésé. Wordd im. axv.(R.) One Bar- 
tholomew Scullet. hath by calculation found the very day. 
1757 Jounson Kambd, No. 154 25 No estimate is more in 
danger of erroneous calculations. 1875 Jowx1y Plata (ed, 2) 
WM. 412 All arithmetic and calculation lave to do with 
number. : 5 ae? 

2. concr. The form in which reckoning is made ; 


its product or result. 

1646 Sir I’. Brown send. Hp. 134 If we suppose our 
present calculation, the Phaenix now in nature will be the 
sixt from the Creation. 1812 Jane Austen Jans Park 
(1851) 81 If the first calculation 1s wrong, we make a second 
betier. 1871 C. Davius Jet. Syst. iu.123 This calculation 
could not long suit the revenue, e 

3. Estimate of probability, forecast. 

1847 Emerson Repres. Men vi. Napoleon Wk». (Bolin) 1. 372 
His very attack was never the inspiration of courage, but 
the result of calculation. 1848 Lytton @fareld v. 142 
Hitherto, he had advanced on his career without calcula- 
tion. 1864 ‘Tennyson Ex. Ard. 470 The lazy gossips of the 
port, Abhorrent of a calculation crost. 

Calcula‘tional, «. rare. [f. pree.+-Au.] Of 
or pertaining to calculation. 

1874 Piazza Suytu Our /nherit, ii. 14 Knowing well the 
numerical and calculational value of 7. 

+Ca'leulative, a. Jed. ? Obs. [f. CALCUL-Us 
+-ATIVE.] Liable to calculary disease. 

1657 ‘Tomuinson Renou’s Disp. 189 Foments applyed to 
pleuritical .. persons, as also to the calculative. 

Calculative (kelkivletiv), 72 [f Cancu- 
LATE v1; see -ATIVE.] Of or pertaining to cal- 
culation; given to calculating. 

61766 Burke Pofery Laws Wks. 1k gts Habits of calcula. 
tive dealings. 1840 Fraser's Mag. XX1. 307 Extraordinary 
calculative powers. 1865 Cartyte /vedh. Gt. VITT. xix. v. 


170 Daun .. sits expectant; elaborately calculative. 

Calculator (ke‘lkisleitas). (a. L. calculator, 
n. of agent f. calculd-re, corresp. to F. cateula- 
teur: see CALCULATE and -or.] 

1. One who calculates; a reckouer. 

¢1380 Wrciir Se/. Wks. 11. 408 Siche ben many calkela- 
tours. 1611 Cotcr. Cadulatenr, a reckoner, calculator. 
1gzz De For Plagne (1884) 227 Calculators of Nativities. 
1841 ‘THackeray Sec, Fun. Nap. ii.(Pock. ed.1887) 321 Econo- 
mists and catculators. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Experience 
Nature hates calculators; her methods are saltatory and 
impulsive. A 

=a 


CALCULATORY. 


2. a. A sct of tables to facilitate calculations. 
b. A mechanical contrivance for performing cer- 
tain calculations ; a calculating machine. 

3784 THomson (¢/t/) The Universal Calculator, 1824 W. 
Watton (fit/e) The Complete Calculator .. and Universal 
Ready Reckoner. 1876 S. A’ensington Alusenm Catal. No. 
831 This screw bears a calculator which serves to read 
angular displacements of less than 20 seconds. 

a@leculatory, c. 7 Obs. [f. CaLcuLaTe v. + 
-@RY 5 corresp. to L. calculdlorius, F. caleulatoire.] 
Of or pertaining to calculation or estimate. 

1611 Cotcr., Calculatorre, calculatorie, calculating. 1627 
Jackson Creed vi, Wks. V. 260 The argument is but cal- 
culatory, and this kind of argument is deceitful. 2649 Br. 
Hatt Cases Conse. in. ii. (1654) 179 Calculatory or wgure- 
casting Astrology. aa Pror Oxfordsh. 286 The first 
Contriver of the Art Calculatory in disputation. 

+Calcule, sé. Os. Also 7 calcull, 8 calcul. 
[a. F. ca/en/ in same sense, ad. L. calculus: see 
below.] = Catcunation. 

3601 Hottann /*/iny xvin, xxix, According to the calcull 
of others, the true reason and cause is this. 1682 Week 
Journ, Greece 1.20 He is much mistaken in the Calcule, both 
of its Longitude and Latitude. 1718 Woprow Corr. ah 
Tl, 407, I design ..to.. bring the matter to a close calcule 
with the printers. 1754 Erskixe Princ, Se. Law (1809! 480 
Decrees .. founded on an error in calcul. 

+Caleule, v. 06s. Forms: 4 calculen, cal- 
clen, 5 calkule, -el, -ylle, 5-6 -il(1, 4-6 calcule. 
[?a. F. ca/cule-r in same sense, ad. L. caleuldere: 
sec CALcuLATE.] To reckon ; = CaLcuLatE 7. 

1377 Lanct. ?. /'2. BL ees Of bar was calculed of pe ele- 
ment be contrarie pei fynde 61380 Wreur Serum. xxix. 
Sel. Wks. I. 75 Pei traveilen in veyn pat calculen pat, etc. 
1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls Ser.) I. 237 He caleleb and 
accountep be ages of be world by bowsendes. 1496 Dives 
& Paup. (W. de Wor xxv. 62/1 They that calculen & casten 
yeres, dayes & monethes 1549 Con pl. Scot. 167 Quha can 
calkil the degreis of kyn & blude. 1559 H. Batsavis Leé. 
in Keith //ist. Af, Sc. App. 44 You may calkill what twa 
thousand futemen.. will tak inonethlie. 

tCalculer. O¢s. [f. pree.] — Cancunsror. 
61391 Cuaucer s/rol, 14'Vhin almury is cleped the den- 
licle of capricorne or elles the kalkuler. 1470 HarpincChron. 
clxxxvili_ ix, The xx. daye of Maye. .as calculers it knowe. 

Calculifrage kavlki#lifreilz . Wed. [a. F. 
caleulifrage a. “that breaks calculi’, L. type *ca/- 
cultfrag-us,f,-frag-us breaking, frangtre to break.] 
Au instrument introduced into the bladder for 
breaking down calculi (Syd. Soc. Lex). Tlence 
Calculi:‘fragous a., medicines) fitted for break- 
ing or reducing calculi. 

tCaleculing, ev/. 56. Obs. [f. Cancute v.¢ 
-INGL] Calenlating, reckoning. 

cys Curavcra Troylus 1.71 Whan pis Calcas knew ie 
calkelyng. 1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls Ser.) 1. 39 Pe cal 
culynge of Denys. -hap lasse by xxii jere pan be caleulynge 
of Jerom. 1582 batman Barth. De PLR. vin. xxvii. 131 Able 
to science and use of calkling and of accompts. . 

Caleulist. [f. Caucut-vs +-isr.] One skilled 
in a mathematical calculus; a inathematician. 

1829 Cartyte Sor. Rev. & Cont. Misc, WV. 138 Mathesis, 
of which, it has been said, niany a Great Calculist has not 
even a notion. 

+ Calculo'se, a. 

1. Stony, pebbly. 

1420 Pallad. on d/ush. i. 274 The feldes calculuse, 

2. Med.=CALCuLoUs 1, 

1686 Sir T. Browne's /'sexd. EA. nu. iv. 61 Calculose (ed. 
1646 calculous] concretions in the kidney, 

Hence Calculosity. rare—°, 


1656 Blount Géossogr., Calculesity, fulness of slones or 
Counters. 

Calculous (keIkislas), a. [ad. L. calculis-us, 
f calculus stoney pebble ; corresp. to F. caleulenr.] 

1. Aved. Of or pertaining to a calculus or the 
stone; discased with the stone; calenlary. 

1605 Timmer Quersit, ut. 156 A remedy ., to mittigale and 
to dissolue such calculous & stony matter. 1683 Ropiyson in 
i Corr. (1848) 137 A good medicine in some scorbutie 
and calculous cases. a 1801 W. [esenneNn Comment. xvi. 
(1806) 84 In opening the bodies of calculous persons. 180 
Med, Fral. 1X, 355 Vo ascertain the precise nature of cal. 
culous urine. @ 1827 Anernetny Sarg. tks. (1827) HL. 

No calculous concretion was found afterdeath. 1858 Lomd, 
Rev. Oct. 230 A victim of confirined calculous disease. 

+2. Stony (as the ‘calculary’ of a pear). Obs. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants vi. 3 A simple Body, having 
ont er any of the Lignous branches in it, nor any Calculous 

nots, 


Calculus (kxIkislis), P/. -i, -uses. [L.;= 
‘small stone’, din, of ca/x stone, pebble ; also, 
a stone or countcr used in playing draughts, a 
stone used in reckoning on the abacus or counting 
board, whence, reckoning, calculation, account; and 
a stone used in voting, whence, vote, sentencc.] 

{|1. Aved. ‘A stone. A generic term for concre- 
tions occurring accidentally in the nnimal body’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Caleuli are of many kinds, nnd 
receive names from the vnrious parts of the body 
in which they occur, ns renal (in the kidneys), 
vestcal (in the bladder), prostalie (in the pros- 
tate), flestinal (in the intestincs, chiefly of 
animals), etc., or from the nature of their com- 
position, as /ithic acti, uric acid calculus, ete. 

[2619 Sctatek £1f, Thess, (1627) 1. To Rdr. 5 Thal fla- 


[ad. L. calenlis-ns stony.] 
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gale studiosorum, Calculus Renum.} 1732 ARBuTANOT 
tales of Dict 420 A Human Calculus, or ine 1760 tr. 
Neyster’s Trav. 1V. 339 Bezoar is..a stone or calculus 
taken from a species of the East and West Indian goats. 
3807 M. Battie Alford. Anat, 308 Calculi when divided... 
exhibit most commonly a laminated structure. 1849 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1V.85/1 The oriental bezoard, a resinous 
intestinal calculus. 1880 Wed. Temp. Jrnl. Oct. 6 Biliary 
calculi are not infrequently due to this influence. 

+ 2. Computation, calculation. Ods. 

1684 T. Burxet The. Earth 1. 166 Suppose theabyss was but 
half as deep as the deep ocean, to make this calculus answer, 
all the dry land ought to be cover'd with mountains. 1693 
E. Hatrey in Péil. Trans, XVM. 654 Were this Calculus 
founded on the Experience of a very greal number of Years. 
1817 Corenivor Frog, Lit, 140 For the purposes of mathe- 
matical calculus it is indifferent which force we term nega- 
tive, and which positive. 

3. Alath. A system or method of calculation, 
‘acertain way of performing mathematical investi- 
gations and resolutions’ (Hutton); a branch of 
mathematics involving or leading to calculations, 
as the DirrerentTiaL, Intecrat Calculus, ete. 
The differential calcnlus is often spoken of as ‘the 
calculus’. 

16ja (Ail. Trans. VIL. 4017, | cannot yet reduce my Ob- 
servations to a calculus, 1750 /éff, XLVI. xi. 62 Mr. 
Clairant .. kept his calculus a profound secret. 1804 /éid. 
XCIV, 219 If the introduction of the new calculi, as they 
have becn called, has eatended the bounds of science. 1796 
Hutton J€ath, Dict. 1. 234 We say the Arithmetical or 
Numeral Calculus, the Algebraical Calculus, the Differ- 
ential Calculus, the Exponential Calculus, the Fluxional 
Calculus, the Integral Calculus, the Literal or oat 
Calculus, ete ..Algebraical, Literalor Symbotical Calculus 
is..the sume with algebra. 1837 Caruyie /. Hew. (1872) 
HHL. ut. i. Go Science which cannot with all its calculuses, 
differential, integral, and of variations, calculate the Prob. 
lem of Vhree gravitating Bodies. 1846 Mais. Logie ut. xxiv. 
§ 6 The general problem of the algebraical calculus. 1854 
Boore davest. Laws Th. i. (14) The exhibition of logic in 
the form of a calculus, 1878 Gro. Etior Coll. Break. I’. 
279 Fount of spirit force Beyond the calculus. 

Cald, obs. f. Cot; obs. pa. t. of Cau. 

i Caldarinm (kildé-ritin), [L, f. calid-us 
hot.J]_ A (Roman hot bath or bath-room. 

1753 in CHAMBERS Cycl, ean 1832 Get Pompciana 1. 
vi, 106 The stove of the caldarium. 1856 R. Vavcnan 
Mystics (1860) lev. i. 120 It.. grinds their corn, fills their 
caldarium, 1881 Danwix Aurth-qorms 227 The tops of 
the broken down walls of a caldariuim or bath were like. 
wise covered up with 2 feet of earth. 

Caldee, obs. form of CuaLprr. 

| Caldera (kuldéra’. Geol. [a. Sp. cahdera— 
Pg. cakderra, ¥. chaudiere cauldron, kettle, boiler 
i-L. cakhiria, pl. of prec.] A deep cauldron-like 
cavity on the summit of an extinct volcano. 

1865 Lyewt Alem, Geol, (ed. 6) 632 Enlarged afterwards 
into a caldera. well) OS Dict. Chem. VN. 553 [In] the 
valley of Furnay .. the soil is now perforated by a number 
of geysers. ‘The three largest and most active of these are 
called ' caldeiray’. 

Ca'lderite. A/in. A varicty of garnet. 

1837 Dana Vin, (1868) 269 Cadderife, a mineral from 
Nepaul, is said to be nothing but massive garnet. 

aldese, var. of CUALDESE v., to cheat. 

+ Caldewelle. Vés. 

3463 Mann, ¥ Househ, Exp. 192 \tem payd ffor viij. pypys 
of caldewelle, 1x.5. 

+ Caldmawe: see CALMEWE. 

* Caldrife, var. of Cautpnire a. Sc. cold. 

Caldron, another spelling of Cautpuon. 

+ Cale, 54.1 Obs. [a. F. cale insame sense.] A 
kind of head-dres$ worn by women; a Cau. 

1588 Detoxey in Roxburgh Ballads (1887) VI. 391 Ter 
Ladies. .in costly cales of gold. 


+Cale, 54.2 Obs. 

1708 Lond. Guz. No. 4453/4 One black Gelding .. with a 
very large Star tending to a Cale, a charge lately laid un 
his Left Lye. 

Cale, 54.3, early northern f. Kare, Cour, cab- 
bage, and cabbage broth or soup. 

Cale: sec nlso Cas. 

+Cale, v. Obs. [Nn F. cale-r in same sense 
(=I, Sp. calar, it. cdlare) :—L. chali-re, ad. Gr. 
xaAa-v to slacken, loosen, [et down, Iower.] 

trans, To lowcr (sails, yards, ete.). 

1652 Urquuart Zee Wks. (1834) 211 By the mualiz- 
nancie or overanastering power of a cross winde, they 
should be forced to cale the hypocritical bunt. 


|| Calean, callean, calleoon. [Pers. wll 
galiyan.] ‘A water-pipe for smoklng ; the lersian 
form of the hnbble-bnbble’ (Ynic), 


1739 Exton in HManway Trav. (1762) |. uv. 16 Several 
persians of distinction, who, smoaking their callean, ob- 
served a profound silence, 1811 11. Martyn Les. in Alem. 
in. (1825) 412 Reclining in garden and smoking caleans. 
1828 A'ussilbash i. s9 (Y.) The elder of the men mel to 
sinoke their calleoons under the shade, 


Caleatour: see Caniatoun. 

Calecannon, var. of CoLcannon. 

Caleche, caléche: sec CaLasil. 5 

Caledonian (kal/dduniin), a. nid sé. [f. 
Caledonia, Roman name of part of northern Lritain, 
in modern times applied poetically or rhetorically 
to Scotland, or the Scottish Highlands, ‘ Cale- 
donia, stem and wild’ (Scott).] 


CALEFY. 


A. adj. Of ancient Caledonia ; of Scotland. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Caledonian, belonging to Scot- 
land, formerly called Caledonia. 1783 Warton Alt/ton's 
Sify, Lid. (Y.) Tinged with Caledonian or Pictish woad. 
Mod, Used in titles, as ‘the Gentlemen of the Caledonian 
Hunt’, ‘the Caledonian Railway’. 4 

B. sé. A native of ancient Caledonia; Aumor- 


ously = Scotchman. 

1768 J. Macruerson (fife) Critical Dissertations on the 
Origin of the Aacient Caledonians. 1781 (f#¢/c) The Un- 
fortunate Caledonian in England. 1813 J. Grant (title) 
Accounl of the Picts, Caledonians, and Scots. 1883 Daily 
News 4 Sept. Hf Those who go ‘through’ with the volatile 
Caledonian [Flying Scotchman), ' 

Caledonite (kaldenaitt). Avn. [ff L. Cale- 
don-ia Scotland + -ite.] A inineral (see quot.) 
found at Leadhills in Lanarkshire and elsewhere. 

1863 Warts Dict. Chem. (1879) 1. 722 Caledontte, cupreous 
sulpho-carbonate of lead, from Leadhills in Scotland. 

Caleduct, var. of Cauipuct. 

Caleevere, obs. form of Cativrn. 

Calefacient (kwl/farfient), a. and sd, [ad. 
L. calefactent-em, pr. pple. of calefaccre to make 
warm, f. cale-re to be warm + facére to make.] 

A. adj, Prodncing warmth. 
B. s4. Afed. A medical agent which produces 
warmth or a sense of heat. 

1661 Lovett. //ist, Anime & Alin. 418 I's cured .. by .. 
calefacients. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1885 Lo, Bramwevn 
in 19¢4 Cent, June 1027 Galen. .says : ‘Old age is cold and 
dry, and is to be corrected by calefacients,’ 

+ Calefa'cted, f//.a. [f. L. calefact-us heated 

+-ED.) Heated, warm. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhoner’s Bh, Physick 85/1 Liquefye it in 
some calefactede locatione. 

Calefaction (kxl/farkfan). Also 6 cali-, 7 
calfaction, callifaction. Now rare. [ad. L. 
calefaction-ent, n. of action f. calefactre.] 

1. Making warm (4/1. and fig.); warming, heating. 

1547 Boorpe rev. Health \xxitt. 22 It doth signifye cali- 
faction of the lyver. 1574 Newton //ealth Mag. 4 Exer- 
cise by motion and Bicadion. 1658 R. Francn North. 
Ver. (1821) 35 Ardent are other some because influenced by 
callifaction, ¢1750 Franxun Leff, Wks. 1840 V1. The 
blood is returned again to the heart fora fresh cale faction. 
1853 J. H. Newman Scope Univ. Educ. 10 The science 
of calefaction and ventilation is reserved for the north. ~ 

2. Heated condition. 

1634 R. H. Salerne Regi, 196 The Calefaction or boy]. 
ing ceaseth not hy Blood-letting. 1844 Blackw. Mag. 509 
LHe} paused after his laboursin a slate of extreme calefaction. 
+3. Aled, (See quot.) Obs. 

31612 Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks, (1653) 268 Calfaction is 
a.. preparing simple and compound medicaments, not by 
boyling or burning, but by the moderale heat of the Sun, 
fire, fisns equinus, vel efus vicarins. 

Calefactive (kal/ferktiv}, 2. Now rare. [f. 
L. calefact-, ppl. stem of calefuctre to warm: see 
-IVE.] Having the tendency to warm; warming. 

1576 Newton tr. Lemnte’s Comple.r. (1633) 101 The warme 
and calefactive spirit, which .. was infused into the whole 
world, 1678 Hosexs Decanercu Wks. 1845 VII. 120 The 

air... had gotten a calefactive power. 1874 1B. Bennanp 

SS. Lover |. 158 Calefactive depths of Celricisin. 

Calefactor (kul/fekta1). [Agent-noun of 

Latin type from calefaccére to warin.] 

+1. Fle who, or that which warms; a warmer. 

1605 Timme Onersit. ut. vii. 133 It standeth in neede of a 
calefactor and restorer of heate, 

2. Name of n small kind of stove. 

1831 Fraser's A/ug. 111.140 On the one hand. .sinokes tin 
patent calefactors) a Dinner of innumerable courses. 

' pprerneinen (keeléfeektori), a. and sé. [ad. 
L. calefactorins having heating power, f. calefactre 
to warm; in }], nd. med.L, calefactérinm a place 
or appliance for wnrming.] 

A. adj. Adapted for or oo 
azur J. Puckty Ciné (181753 Love. like sunbeams, .con- 

Iracted lo one object is fervent nnd calefactory. 1848 

Bachelor af Albany 78 Calefactory arrangements and 

thermal comforts. 4 

B. sé. 1. The room in a inonastery where the 


inmates warmed themselves, ; 

1681 Blount Glossogr., Califactory, is a room in a Monas- 
tery, with one or more fires in it, where the Religious per- 
sons warm themselves, after they come from Matins. 1774 
T. West Antiy. Furness (1805) 73 The locutorimn, cale- 
factory, and conversation room. S. R. Marreaxn 
Dark Ages 406 Warmed by hot air from the stove in the 
calefactory. 4 

2. A warming-pan; the ball of precious metal 
containing hot water, on which the priest warmed 
his hands when ndministering the eucharist in cold 
weather; otherwise called the pour. 

3536 fav, Lincoln Cathedralin Monasticon Anglic.VUN. 
1281 A calefactory, silver and gilt, with leaves ven, 
weighing nine ounces and half. 1536 Regist. Neches in 
Alntig. Sarisb. (1771) 198 A Fat of Silver for holy waler..a 
calefactory, silver and gilt with divers Scriptures. 

+3. =CALEPACIENT 56, 

1657 Tomiinson Renou's Disp. 203 Many calefactories .. 
as Pepper, Bartram, Bitumen. 

1 On lefty, v. Obs. Also calify. [ad. med.L. 
caleficdre, {. calére to be hot ; see -FY.] 

1, ¢ratts. To make worm or hot; to warm, heat. 


Also aésol. lence Ca‘lefied p7/. a. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (1531) 31 This spirituall sterre of grace 


to wanning. 


CALEMBOUR. 


.. calefyeth (arg. warmeth) & illumyneth our soules. 
1599 A. M. Gabethouer’s Bk. Physick 13/1 Take the kernelles 
of wallnuttes, lay them in calefyede water. 1657 TomLin- 
son Nenow’s Disp. 38 Which taken alone do greatly calefy. 

2. tnir. To become warm. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /send. Ef. 51 Crystall will calefy 
unto electricity, that is a power to attract strawes or light 
bodies. 1658 R. Franck North. Alen, (1821) 350 Soils, 
which calify and indurate by the Sun’s reflection. 


Calegarth, var. of Calgarth Oés., cabbage 
garden. 

}Calembour (kalanbsr, kalémbiier), Also 
ealembourg. {Ir. (According to Chasles, quoted 
by Littré, from the name of ‘the Abbé de Calem- 
berg, a witty personage in German tales’, i.e. 
Pfarrer Wigand von Theben, known as the ‘ Pfaff 
von Kahlenberg ’ or Priest of Kahlenberg in Lower 
Austria.)] A pun. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 11. 237 All British-born .. people .. 
father their calembourgs on Rogers. 1876 A. S. PALMER 


Word-hunter's Note-bk. 167 A mere calembour on the re- 
semblance between the word ebrius and Ebraeus, 


Calembuc(o, obs. form of CALaAMBAC. 

Calemint, obs. form of CaLamINT. 

Calend, occas. obs. sing. of CALENDS. 

Calendal (kilendal), a. [f. L. calend-w Ca- 
LENDS +-AL.] Of or pertaining to the Calends. 

1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 204 In the most ancient calendil 


system, /éfd, 328 Each of the thirty calendal forms had 
its oue or more animal representatives. 

Calendar (ka-lénda), 54. Forms: 3-8 ka- 
lender, 4 Kalunder, calundere, kalendeere, 
-dre, -dare, 4-5 kalendere, 4-8 calender, § 
ealendere, kalander, 7 callander, 6- kalendar, 
7- calendar. fa. AF. calender, = OF. calendier 
list, register :—L. calenddrium account-book, f£. 
calendxe, kalendx calends, the day on which ac- 
counts were due; see CALENDS.] 

1. The system according to which the beginning 

and lIcngth of successive civil years, and the sub- 
division of the year into its parts, is fixed; as the 
Babylonian, Jewish, Roman, or Arabic calendar. 
_ Fulian Calendar, that introduced by Julius Caesar 8.c. 46, 
it which the ordinary = has 365 days, and every fourth 
year is a leap year of 366 days, the months having the 
nantes, order, and length still retained. 

Gregorian Calendar, the modification of the preceding 
adapted to bring it into closer conformity with astronomical 
data and the natural course of the seasons, and to rectify 
the error already contracted by its use, introduced by Pope 
Gregory XI} in a.p. 1582, and adopted in Great Britain in 
1752. See STYLE. 

¢1205 Lay. 7219 He [Julius Caesar] makede pane kalender. 
«1300 Cursor A, 24916 Pat moneth Pat man clepes .. De- 
cembre in pe kalunder. 1387 Trevisa //fedder (1865) 1. 247 
Som monbe in pe kalendere hab but foure Nonas, and som 
hab sixe. 1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowde v. i. 73 The competister 
in the Craft of the Kalendar he cleped seculum the tyme 
of an honderd yeere. 1611 Binte Pref 2 When he 
(Cxsar] corrected the Calender, and ordered the yecre ac- 
cording to the course of the Sunne. 183 Brewster Mewtou 
(855) II. xxiii. 311 When the public attention was called to 
the reformation of the Kalendar. 1854 Tomiinson A rago’s 
Astron, 188 ‘The Arabic calendar, which is that of the Ma- 
hometans, is exclusively based on the course of the moon. 
1856 Emzrson Eng. Traits x. Wealth Wks. (Bohn) H. 70 
Roger Bacon explained precession of the equinoxes, [and] 
the consequent necessity of the reform of the calendar. 
1886 R. Tuomson Relig. Humanity 20 The founder of the 
Church (Aug. Comte] drew up its calendar .. Each of the 
thirteen lunar months of the year is sacred to the memory 
ofa great teader of humanity. 

2. A table showing the division of a given ycar 
into its months and days, and referring the days 
of each month to the days of the week ; often also 
including important astronomical data, and indi- 
cating ccclesiastical or other festivals, and other 
events belonging to individual days. Sometimes 
containing only facts and dates belonging to a 
particular profession or pursuit, as Gardener's 
Calendar, Racing Calendar, etc. Also a series of 
tables, giving these facts more fully ; an almanac. 

61340 Aldisaunder 623 Vf any wight .. wilnes bem [be 
twelue signes] knowe, Kairus to be Kalender * & kenne yee 
may. ¢1391 Cuaucer Asérol.1, § 1x The names of the hali- 
dayes in the kalender. 148z Caxton AZyrr nl. xxxi. 126 
This is xii tymes so moche & more ouer as the calender en- 
seigneth, 1349 Bk. Com. Prayer, The Table and Kalendat 
expressing the order of the Psalms and Lessons. 1595 
Suaxs. John mn, i. 86 What hath this day deseru’d?,. That 
it in golden letters should be set Among the high Tides in 
the Kalender? 1635 Austin Afedit. 207 Our Church keeps 
no Solemnitie for his [John the Baptist’s] Death (though the 
Remembrance of it be in her Calender). 1759 MILLER Gard, 
Dict, Pref., The Gardeners Kalendar which was inserted 
in the former editions of this book. 1824 W. Irvine 
fT. Trav. 11. 38 Greatness .. of a kind not to be settled by 
reference to the court calendar. 1846 J. Baxter Lébr. 
Pract. Agric. \\. 423 Appendix, Agricultural Calendar. 
1899 Print. Trades Fret, xxv. 11 Almanacks and calen- 
dars in great variety, 

b. A contrivance for reckoning days, months, etc. 

1719 De For Crusoe 1. us Every seventh Notch was as 
long again as the rest, and every first Day of the Month as 
long again as that long one, and thus J kept my Kalender. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Fourn., Captive (1778) 11. 31 A little 
calendar of small sticks .. notcl’d all over with the dismal 
days and nights he [a captive] had passed there. 1863 ‘T. 
Wricut in J/acw. Afag. Jan. 173 The Roman calendar of 
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inarble .. presented the ntore prominent attributes of the 
ntodern almanac. 

+3. fig. A guide, directory: an example, model, 

1385 Cnaucer 1. G. IV. 542 Thou .. woste well that 
iplender ys she ‘To any woman that wull Iouer be. ¢ 1400 
Epiph, (Turnb. 1843) 115 Lete hein afore be to yow a Kalen- 
dere. 1413 S¢. Triads len. V (R.) Images .. introduced .. 
by the permission of the church, to be as a calendar to the 
tatty and the ignorant. 1426 AupreLay Poems 27. 1602 
Suaks, Ham. v.ii.114 He is the card or calendar of gentry. 

4. A list or register of any kind. (In the general 
sense, now only fz.) 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 2641 Kydd in his kalander a knyghte 
of his chambyre. 1479 Office Mayor Bristol in Eng. Gilds 
429 ‘To be called ae named the Maire of Bristowe is 
Register, or ellis the Maire is Kalender. 1589 Putrenitam 
Eng. Poeste (Arb) 14x He shoulde haue alwaies a litile 
calender of them apart to vse readily. 1633 G. Hersenr 
Tentple, Ch. Militant 243 When Halie .. shall .. all her 
calender of sinnes fulfill, 1664 H. More dfyst. /2i7. 207 
The last time in Daniel’s Kalendar of his Fonr Kingdoms. 
1689 Alyst. /ni7.16 Registred in the Kalender with those 
that stood precluded the King’s Mavour. 1857 If. Rico 
Lect. Brit. Poets iii. 81 Vhe calendar which opens so nobly 
with the name of Chaucer, closes worthily in our day 
with that of Wordsworth. 

b. esp. A list of canonized saints, or the like. 
(Now usually treated as a form of sense 2, the 
days dedicated to the memory of the saints being 
usually registered in the ‘ calendar’ or almanac.) 

1601 HoLianp /*iny 11. 346 When they receiued A%scu- 
lapius as a canonized god into their Kalender. 1631 Gouce 
God's Arrows mr. § 45. 266 Such as the Holy Ghost regis 
treth in the Kalender of true Saints. 1781 Gon Decd. 5+ 
VL. xxxiii. 254 ‘The calendar of martyrs received..a con- 
siderable augmentation. 1832 W. Tevinu ci dhamdéra 11.256 
Peace offerings to every saint in the Kalendar. 

ec. A list of prisoners for trial at the assizes. 

(1g91 Declar. Gt. Troubles in Hart. Misc. (1809) Ih. 214 
‘Yo call those inquisitions, with their answeres to be put 
into writing. .to keepe in a maner of a register or kalender). 
1764 RK. Sanpers (¢7¢/e} The Newgate Calendar. 1768 
Brackstonr Covun, FV. 376 ‘The usage is, for the judge to 
sign the calendar, or list of all the prisoners’ names. 1823 
Lams Last Ess., 7'o Shade of Elliston, Rhadamanthus .. 
tries the lighter causes .. leaving to his two brothers the 
heavy calendars, 1856 FEmurson Ang. 7'ratts iv. Race 
Wks. (Bohn) IH]. 28 ‘he crimes recorded in their calendars. 

d. sec. A list or registcr of doctments arranged 
chronologically with a short summary of the con- 
tents of each, so as to serve as an index to the 
documents of a given period. 

(1467 Ordin. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 370 The Kalender 
of the articles and acts afore specified.] 1830 (Rolls Series) 
(¢étde) Calendars of the Proceedings in Chancery in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 1856 (/7//c) Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic Series of the Reign of Edward VI. 

+5. fig. A record. Obs. 

1601 Suaxs. Ad?’s Well iit.4 The Kalender of my past 
endenours. 1649 SELDEN Lazus Hug. 1. vii. (1739) 105 His 
meritorious Holy War could never wipe it out of the Ca- 
lendar of story. @1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 1. 589 
Onee they were as Calendars, for weak People to read 
some Mystical Glory by. 

+b. An outward sign, index. Oés. 

1590 Lopce Kuphues Gold. Leg. (1887) 13 Nor are the 

*dimples in the face the calendars of truth. 

+6. One who has charge of records or historical 
documents. Occurring in the name of an ancient 
guild in Bristol. Ods. 

1479 Office Mayor Bristolin Eng. Gilds 417 The. .prestis 
of the hous of the Kalenders of Bristowe. ?2¢1600 AZS., 
thid. 287 The rites and liberties of the Kalenders, of the 
fraternitie of the church of All Saincts in Bristow, who were 
a brothcrhood consisting of clergy and laymen, and kept the 
ancient recordes and mynaments, not onely of the towne, 
but also of other socictes in other remote places. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as calendar-day, -holiday, 
-sainé; ealendar-clock, a clock which indicates 
the days of the week or month; calendar-court, 
a court of justice held on a day appointed in the 
calendar; calendar month, one of the twelve 
months into which the year is divided according to 
the calendar; also the space of time from any day 
of any such month to the corresponding day of the 
next, as opposed to a lunar month of four weeks. 

1884 F. Brartten Watch § Clock, 38 [A] *Calendar 
Clock {or a] Calendar Watch..fare] a clock or watch that 
denotes the progress of the calendar. 1865 Aforning Star 
26 May, The court was not a *calendar court. 1875 Poste 
Gaius 1. (ed. 2) 101 A *calendar day consisted of 24 hours 
nteasured from midnight to midnight. 1847 Emerson A’e- 
pres. Men iv. Montaigne Wks.(Bohn) I. 346, faen to. .cele- 
brate the calendar-day of our Saint Michael de Montaigne. 
1713 ‘Puiroratatus’ Ke? Sacheverel’s Thanksgiv.-Day 8, 
1..consulted my Almanack, and found it was no *Calendar 
Holiday. 1788 J. Powe, Devises (1827) LL. 255 Within 
six *calendar months after his decease. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) 11. x. 507 This whole revolution. .took 
np less than one kalendar ntonth. 1679 Zstaéd. Test. 40 The 
Catalogue of their “Calender Saints. 

+Calendar, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. calenda- 
vius belonging to the calends.] Of the calends: 
applied to the Curia calabra at the Capitol at 
Rome, where the calends were proclaimed. 

1§r3 Dovcras sExneis vit. xi. 29 Neyr the chyinmys 


calendare, . 
Calendar (kzlénda1), v.  [f. the sb.] 
1. ¢vans. To register in a calendar or list; to 


register, record. 


CALENDER. 


1487 -let 3 Hen, VIZ, iii, The names of cvery such pris- 
oner..to be kalendred by force the justices for the delyver- 
aunce of the same gaole. 1547 <lef 1 Edw. V/,v. 85 The 
said Wardens shall cause the Number of the said Horses... 
to be kalendered in a Book. 1624 Huyvwoop Gunaih ut 
150 Let that day never be callendred to memorise them. 
1697 View Penal Laws 97 We shall shew his Licence to 
one of the Wardens of the Marches (that their number may 
be Kalendred’. 1870 Emerson Soc. § Sod, Work & Days 
Wks. (Bohn) IT}. 6g Life was then calendared by moments. 

2. sfec. a. To register in the calendar of saints 
or saints’ days. 

1594 Hlooxer Mec?. Pol. v. (1632) 388 Wee are generally 
more apt to Kalender Saints then Sinners dayes. @ 1641 
Br. Mountacu Alcés & Mon. 55 The Divines of Colen calen- 
dred Aristotle for a Saint. 1654 R.WiutLock Alanners 
Eng. 21(R.) Oft martyred names, as Well as men, are calen- 
dared. 1842 ‘Trnnyson $7, Svve. Séyittes 150 Holy men, 
whose names Are register’d and calendar'd for saiuts. 

b. To arrange, analyse, and index (documents) : 
see the sd. 4d. 

1869 Riney Zfber cldbus Pref. 21 These books .. that are 
thus calendared. 1878 .V. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 5qo ‘Vrea- 
sures of the Record-Office. lately calendered and indexed. 
1881 Sad. Aev. 24 Sept. 3958/1 The task of analysing and 
calendaring [state-]papers. 

Hence Calendaring v0/. sé. 

167t F. Panis Reg. Vecess. Hp. Ded., Allowances of 
Money..for the Calendring and well ordering of then. 

) 


Calendar: see CALENDER 56.), 2. 
Calenudarer (keléndaran). [f. Cavennan 7. 
+-ER LJ] One who calendars (esp. documents). 

1864 0. Kev. CXVI. 354 The rules and regulations which 
he [the Master of the Rolls] has framed for the guidance of 
the Calendarers, 188: S.R. Garpine in eleadeuy 29 Jiu. 
74 To a calendarer the werk of wriling u preface must be 
something like a holiday, ane 

Calendarial (kiclendéorial, a rare. [ff 1. 
calendart-us (or Eng, CALENDAR) +-AL.] next. 

1867 M. Arxono Cedéée £ét. 59 Arthur and his Twelve () 
Knights, signifying solely the year with its twelve months; 
.. Stonehenge and the Gododin put to purely calendarial 
purposes, 1880 Contemp. Kev. Apr. 585 ‘Vhe calendarial 
system of Genesis, ; 

Caleudarian (keléndérian), @. and sb. rare. 
[f as prec. + -AN.] 

A. adj, Of or pertaining to a calendar. 

1839 Black. Mag, XLV. 372 ‘The conventional calen- 
darian principles of the poem. /éf/. 380 Calendarian 
festivals. 

B. 56. A maker of a calendar. 

1826 Hone &. D. BAL 1. 1378 A contemporary kalendarian. 

+Calendario'grapher. Oés. rae! Ef. 
CALENDAR 50, or L. calendirium 5 cf biographer.) 
A ealendar- or almanac-maker. 

1683 J. Gappury Wharton's Wks, Pref, A Speculation .. 
little trnderstood, even by our common Calendariographers. 

+ Ca‘lendarist. Oés. rare. [see -isv.] One 
who calendars (events, days, etc.), onc who assigns 
dates and periods. 

1685 11. More Paralip, Proph. 411, | will allow more to 
the ingenious Calendarist than he requires. /éfd. Thus 
invalid is the Calendarist’s ground. 

+ Calendary, sé.! and a. Ods. [ad. L. calen- 
diriunt sb., calendarius adj.; see CALENDAL.] 

A, sb, =CALENDAR 56. 

1450 tr. //feden (1865) 1.247 Somme monethe in the calen- 
dary {1387 kalendere] hathe tiij. nones oonly. 1694 Far.e 
Jersey 1.7 Recorded in the Kalendary or Martyrology of 
Coutance. | f P 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or according to, the 
calendar; = CALENDARIAN. 

1633 Cressy Fun, Disc. 115 To performe my Calendary and 
prescribed task. 1646 Sir ‘T. Browne /’seud. Ep. 212 The 
usuall or Calendary month. 1783 W. F. Martyrs Geag. 
Mag. 11. 191 ‘he four scasons, the moveable feasts and 
other ealendary information. 

+Calendary, 54.2 O45. [f. CaLenvan sé, or 
wv: ch registry.) The act of calendaring. 

1680 Marven Gen. Councils 12 A question ., upon what 
day they ought to keep Easter; which though it were no 
point of Fatth that it should be kept at all, yet the very 
calendary [ed. 1676 calending] of it was controverted. 

Calender (k:'lénda1), sé.!_ Also 6 calander, 
ealendre, 8 calendar, 9 callender. fa. F. ca- 
landre:—mcd.L. calendra, celendra, UL. cylindras, 
a. Gr. evAwdpos roller, cylinder. In sense 1 app. 
a corrupt form of calenderer, calender.) 

+1. One who calenders cloth; a calenderer. Oés. 

1§13 4ef 5 Hen. V111,iv. $1 The said Strangers, called 
Dry Calanders .. use the satd dry calandring of Worsted. 
1574 Life Abp. Canterd, B vijb marg. note, A scourer or 
Calender off worsteddes of Norwich. 1705 Hrarne Col- 
lect. 6 Aug. (O. II. S.) 1. 26 A fire hapen’d..in a Calender’s 
Honse, 1782 Cowrer Gilpin 24 My good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go. 4 

2. A machine in which cloth, paper, etc., is 
pressed under rollers for the purpose of smoothing 
or glazing; also for watering or giving a wavy 
appearance, ete. 

1688 Mirce Gt. Fr, Diet., Calender, calendre. 1708 
in Kersuy. 1751 Cuampers Cycl., Calender is also used 
for watering, or giving the waves to tabbies and mohairs. 
Tbid. Supp. s.v., At Paris they have an extraordinary 
machine of this kind, called the royal calender. 1791 
Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing 1.1. 1m, x. 295 ‘he impres- 
sions of the calender, under which stuffs are passed to watcr 
them. 1802 //ull Advertiser 25 Dec. 2/3 A valuable Cal- 
lender, complete. 1875 Zucych Bret. 111. 818/1 When it 


CALENDER. 


is desired 10 finish cloth with a stiff or with a glazed finish 
- «il is finished in the calender. 

3. attrib, & Comb, as calender-house,-mill, -roll. 

3727 Swit Furth, Acc. E. Curil Wks. 1755 U1. 1, 157 
The calendar-mill-room at Exeter-change. 1875 Ure Dict. 
arts 1. 576 The arrangements .. are generally conducted 
at the calender houses where goods are finished, 1884 W. 
C. Suern Aida wi. 125 "Iwas a school of the calender kind, 
Meant to puta fine gloss onthe mind, 1884 alt Mall G. 
eli 6/1 It (paper) is passed between *calender rolls of 
chilled steel, which, by tremendous pressure, give it an even 
and polished surface. 

Calender, s/.2. Also kalender. [ad. Vers. 

SAS galandar, of unkuown origin.] One of a 


mendicant order of dervishes in ‘l'urkey and Persia. 

(1614 SELDEN 7itles Ffon. 478 The Turkish Calendarlar 
ta kind of Monkish Order) wear in their Caps long Horse- 
haires hanging.) 1634 Six T. Hersert /rav. (1677) 70 
Thirty Nobles in the habit of Pilgrim Kalenders, 1724 
Arab, Nights (1812) 1. 35 There are three calenders al the 
gate..they are all blind of the right cye. 1837 Pen 
Cyct. VILL. 4301 Frequently the Calenders go about half 
naked, with they skin painted red or black. 

+ Calender, st.) Oés. rare—'. [a. F. calandre 
weevil :—med. L. cadandrus ‘ gryllus, cicada, cur- 
culio’ (Du Cange).] A corn-weevil. 

3708 in Kersey. 1725 Braviny Fav. Oat. Ve 
Preserving Corn, Mites, Weevils aud Calenders. 

Calender, 7. Forms: 6 calandre, calendre, 
> ealander, callendre, 7- calendcr. [a. F. 
calandre-r, {, enlandre; sec Catenven 56.1] 

frans. To pass through a calender; to press 
(cloth, paper, ete.” between rollers, for the purpose 
of smoothing, glazing, ete. 

1513 ct 5 (/en, 1711, iv, Worsteds which been .. shorn, 
dyed, and calandred. 1523 lef 14 4015 //en. V///, iii. § 10 
The sayd craftes men.. shall not ..calendre any worstedes, 
1696 J.B. Merchant's Warcho.17 Vrize..is not Callendred, 
or thickned as other Cloths. 1880 Print. Times 15 Feb. 31,2 
The paper. must be heavily calendered before being uscd. 

Hence Calendered ff/. a., Caicndering 70/. sb. 
(also attrth.). 

1513 ct 5 Hen. VT, iv. § 1 Whe said dry Calandring is 
scorned and abhorred. 1832 Basnace Aeon, Mani. viti. 
ted. 3) 54 Establishments for calendering and embossing. 
1850 Saices Self /felp ii. 35 A woman who kept a calender- 
ing tnachine. 1878 Corzed/ Rev. Feb. 188 Beautifully printed 
on fiite calendered paper. 

Calender(e, obs. form of CALENDAR. 


Calenderer kx léndara:. Also § 


DV. 


-dcrar, 


8-9 -drer, y callenderer. [f. CALENDER z. + -ER1] 


One whose business it is to calender cloth, ete. 

1495 -Ict 11 //em. 171, x. § 2 Catenderars of the same 
Worstedis. 1755 Jonxsox, Caleudrer, the person who 
calender». 1819 /'os¢ Office Lond. Dire t. 365 Welsh, James, 
Calendrer and Embosser. 1832 Maxrvat VV. Forster xxx, 
Dyers, Callenderers, and Scourers, 

+Calendo‘grapher. O/s. rare. [f/CALENDS 
sense 5.} The constructor of a calendar. 

xls Boyir Si4s.V 1.154 (R.) That eclipse ..that. almost 
all cal lendographers had skipped over. Z 

Calendric, -ical (kalencrik, -ikal’, a. rare. 
[f. Canexpan sé. + -1¢, -1cAL.] Of the nature of 
a calendar (in various senses . 

1863 lixkerton in .V. 4 QO. Ser. st. TIT. 18: The labour of 
. precising ina calendrical form such a vast chaos of docu- 
ments, 1878 ‘T. Harey Acturn of Native u. viii, Thoma- 
sin’s hair..was braided according to a calendric system: 
the more important the day the more numerous the braids. 

Calendry. [f. CaLenprn: sce -ny.) A place 
where calendering is done. 

1878 Mortey Didcrot 1. 188 The gunpowder inill, the silk 
calendry. 

Calends, kalends (kaléndz), sd. f/, Founs: 
[1 sing. calend, kalendus), 4-5 calendis, kalen- 
dis, -es, (sing. kalende, 5 calende), (4 kalendez, 
-us, § kalandes, 5-6 kalendas), 5-7 calendes, 
(6 kalendies, callends, 7 calands), 6- calends, 
kalonds. [ad. L. Aalende, -as sb. pl., first day of 
the inonth, on which the order of days was pro- 
claimed ; f. root Aa/-, ca/-, which appears in L. 
caldre, Gr. xadeiv to call, proclaim. (Or a. I’. 
kaleudes, 13th c. in Littrée.) The singular casend 
is rare and obs.; it occurs in OF. in the sense 
‘month’. No siug. was used in Latin.) 

1. The first day of any month in the Roman 
calendar: the term was morc or less retained in 
actual use down to the 17 thc. 

(The Romans reckoned the days forward 1o the Knilends, 
Nones, or Ides next following. ‘Thus,’ on the 27th of el 
was ‘ante diem sextum Seeger ee yy ", This was loose 
rendered into Fuglish as ‘the sixth of the Kalends of June’, 
or ‘the sixth Kalends of June’. Cf. Nowes, Ings.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, KR. 1x. xxi. (1495) 359 The 
ieee daye of a monthe hath the naine of Kalendis. %a1400 
Morte Arth, 345 Vy the kateudez of Juny we schalle en- 
countre ones. 1400 pot. Lott. 93 A waytip nol peis Egip- 
cian daies, bat we call dysinal, ne kalendis of Janiuer. c1420 
Patlad, on Husb, 1. 30 In Marche Kalendes in the soile 
ydight. 1496 Dires & Paup. (WW. de W.) 1. xivii. 87/2 ‘The 
fyrste day of the yere, that is the fyrsle Kalendas of Janu- 
arye. 1§77 [ouwsnen Chron. IIT. 1239/1 In the yeare of 
our era ene thousand, oue hundred, thirtie and 
three, the fift ealends of June, being the three and thirtith 
yeare of the reigne of Henrie the first. 1598 Haxicuyr 

oy. 1. 94 Wee tooke onr tourney... about the kalends of 
June. 1626 Massixcrer Hom. Actor v.i, Thou Shalt die 
to-morrow, being the fourteenth of The Kalends of October, 


- haze of the Calendula. 


30 


1665 MAnLev Grotius’ Low-C, Warrs 337 Those that _be- 
longed to the City, marched out safe the Seventh of the 
Calends of August. «1764 Liovp Fie Odes Wks. 1774 1. 
121 On thy blest Calends, April, 1844 Lincarp Anglo-Sar. 
C&, (1858) 1. iti. 96 The calends of May and November. 

b. With reference to debts and interest being 
then duc: Scttling day. 

1643 Mitton Divorce (1851) Introd. 10 How they will 
compound, and in what Calends. 

+ 2. a. In OE. A month; a/so, appointed timc, 
season. 

ax000 Menot. 7 (Gr.) Se kalendus kymed .. us lo lune; 
hine folc mycel Januarius heton. /6é/. 31 Kalend. . Martius 
rede. a@1000 Sol. & Sat. 479 (Gr.) Air se des cyme, bat 
sy his calend cwide (?) arunnen. 

+b. lu Scripture versions: Applied to the Jew- 
ish festival of the new moon. Ods. 

1382 Wyerir /sa. i..14 3oure kalendis and 3joure sotemp- 
netees halede my soule [1388 my soule hatith 3oure calendis). 
—1 Sam.xx.5 David scide to Jonathan, ! Kalendis 
ben lo morwe. 1565 JewrLL Def. A pol. (1611) 60 God com. 
mandcd the people to keepe the Calends and new Moones, 
1609 Piste (Donay) Nand, xxviii. 11 In the Calendes you 
shal offer an holocaus! to the Lord [138a Wycur, In the 
calendis forsothe, that is, in the bigynnyngis of monthes}. 

3. Vhrases. ta. Calends of exchange: Pa 
money changer’s calendar, reckoning, or account ; 
Aence, \usiness or practical reckoning. 

3374 Cuaucer Troydus y. 1647 This Troylus this lettre 
thought al straunge.sHym thought it like a Kalendes of 
chaunge. 1470 Haxvine Chron. xiii. i, Brutus..called this 
Iste Briteyn. So was the nante of this ilke Albyon All sette 
on side iu Kalandes of achaunge. /ééd. Ixxii. ii, Ler 
goodlyhede .. chauuged all his corage and manhede, In 
Kalandes of eschauuge he was [so] impressed. 

b. On (at) the Greek Calends (L. ad Gratcns 
katendas : humorous for, Never; since the Greeks 
used no calends in their reckoning of time. 

a 1649 Drews. of Wawtu. Coustd. Part, Wks.i1711) 185 
That gold, plate, and all silver, given to the _mint-house in 
these late tronbles, shall be paid at the Greek Kalends. 18 
Iiiount Glossogr.s.v.. At the Greek Calends, never ; for the 
Greks have no Calettds. 1872. O. W. Hlotmes Poet Break/, 
7.1.18 Ilis friends lucked for it only ou the Greek Calends, 
say on the grat of April, when thal should come round, if 
you would modernize the phrase. 1884 Mac, May. 253 
So we go on..and the works are sent lo the Greek Calends. 

+4. fig. First days, beginning, first taste, pre- 
Inde. (Also in stag.) Obs. 

c Lig mamas Troylus 1. Vrol. 7 Now of hope the ka- 
lendis bygynne. ¢ 1380 Wveur Seri, aiv. Sel. Wks. Il. 
261 Kalendis of pis sigt hadde Poul whan he was ravyshed. 
31423 Jas. 1 A'fug’s QO. vi. vy, Gave me in hert kalendis of 
confort. a 1618 Ration ews, (1644) 114 What is age, but 
the Calends of death? 

6. A calendar, record. | Also in sfng. rare.) 

1470 Ilaxoinc CAron.ccxl xxix, I make you a kalende 
Of all the waie 10 Edenbourgth. 1590 Greene A/onrn, 
Garni, 11616) 45 Their looks are like Calends, that can de- 
termine no certaintie. 1603 Weever Mirr. Mart., Sir 
¥. Oldcastle ¥fiijb, Mim for a Saint within your Kalends 
hold. 1866 EK. 11. Biexerstetu Lesterd., e-lay, §¢. XM. 317 
Festivals that stand On the sidereal calends marked in 


light. 
Calendula. /of. [mod.L. dim. of cakude, 
intended to express ‘little calendar, little clock, or® 


perth. little weather-glass’.] 
1. The gencric name of the Common Marigold, 
and its congencrs. 
31871 in M. Collins M/ry. 4 Aferch. 1. x, 309 The golden 


2. Pharm, A tincture of the flowers applied as 
a hemostatic to wounds, etc. afirié. In Caku- 
dula ointment, plaster, etc. 


Calendulin (kailendislin). Chew. [f. prec. + 
hon, ‘A mucilaginons substance extracted fron 
the leaves and flowers of the common marigold’ 
(Watts Dict, Chem. 1, 722). 

Calengo, obs. form of CHALLENGE. 
\t Ca‘lent, «. Obs. rare. [ad. L. caléns, calént-emt 
pr. pple. of calére to be hot.] Warm, hot. 

1607 Torseut Four. Beasts 377 Styled with the sanie 
epithets that the lion and the sun are; as heat-bearing, 
wslive, ardent, arent, catent, hot. 1656 in Biounr Glossogr. 
1775 in Asu. 4 
Galenture (kee léntines). 
6-7 callenture. [a. F. cadeutere, ad. Sp. calen- 
ture fever, f. caleutar to be hot, f. L. calint-em 
hot, burning.] 

1. A diseasc incident to sailors within the tropics, 
characterized by delirium in which the 
is said, fancies the sea to be green 
desires to leap into it. 

The word was also used in the Spanish general sense of 
fever’, and somelimes in that of *sunstroke’. 

1593 Nasue Christ's ¥. (1613) 92 Then (as the possessed 
with the Calentura,) thou shalt offer to leape. 1605 Lond. 
Prodigal v. t. 277 Such inen die mad as of a _calenture. 
1618 Rain Nev, (1644) 223, | have suffered the most 
viotent Calenture for fifteen ves. 36aa R. IIAwKins 
Voy. S. Sea Ge) 43 To avoyd the calmes, which .. breed 
calenturas, which wee call burning fevers. 31719 Dx For 
Crusoe 1, 14 In this Voyage... I was continually sick, being 
thrown into a violenl Calenture by the excessive Heat. 
1ya1 Swit S. Sea /'ro/. vii, So, bya calenture misled, The 
mariner with rapture sees, On the smooth ocean’s azure 
hed, Enainell'd fields and verdant trees. 1840 Gen. P. 
Tuomrson E.rerc. (1842) V. 455 Demanding 1o jump overs 
board like the seaman in a calenture. 


Also 6 calentura, 


Ves: it 
telds, and 


CALF. 


2. fig. and trausf. Fever; buming passion, 
ardour, zeal, heat, glow. 

1596 Nasne Saffron IVakten 44 Vre hee bee come to the 
.. raging Calentura of his wretchednes. a 1631 Doxxr 
Poems (1650) 158 Knowledge kindles Calentures in some. 
31642 Jee. Tayior Lpisc. (3647) 362 ‘Whey were in the Calen- 
lure of primitive devotion. a3711 Ken /*veparat. Poct. 
Wks. 1721 IV. 27 Pure Chastity excells in Gust The Calen- 
lures of baneful Lust. 1841 Hor. Ssutn Moneyed Max II. 
ix. 238 The mirage of a moral calenture, which conjures 
up unenisting objects. 

Hence Calentural a. (Carlylc), Calentuist. 


3843 Lams Effa, Ad! Fools D. (1836) 96 You were founder, 
I take it, of the disinterested sect of the Calenturists. 

+Calenture, v. Ofs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
a. frais. To infect with the calenture; hence fig. 
to fever, fire. b. ¢nér. To become hot or inflamed. 

1678 Marvett Poems Wks. 1776 I11. 336 Thirst of em- 
pire calentur'd his breast. 1649 G. Danie, Trinarch., 
Rich. If, ccix, A busic Age, where euery breath Calentur’s 
into faction. 

+Calepin. Obs. [a. F. salepin, ad. Ut. cale- 
fino dictionary, polyglot, from the cognomen of 
the Augustine friar, Ambrosio Calepino, of Calepio 
in Italy, the author of a famous Latin Dictionary, 
first published in 1502, which in its many editions 
was /he Latin Dictionary of the 16th century, and 
the foundation of the later work of Forcellini. 
‘There was an octoglot edition by Passerat in 1609.] 

A dictionary (sometimes ‘a polyglot’); /i. 
one’s book of authority or reference; one’s note- 
book or memorandum-book. 

Hence the French phrases ‘je consullerai la-dessus mon 
calepin’, ‘cela n'est pas dans son calepin’, ‘mettee cela sur 
votre calepin’ (make a note of lhat to serve as a lesson), aud 
the English ifs.) ‘to bring any one to his Calepin’, ic. to 
the utmost limits of his oer 

35968 Lanc. Wills (1860111, 226, I wyll that Henry Marre- 
crofte shall have my calapyne and my parafrasies. 1579 
Feinn f/eskins’ Parl 56 Let him turne ouer all his 
vocabularies, Calepines, and dictionaries, 1603 Fuorio 


Montaigne w. xiii. (1632) 602 A stone is a body: but he 
that should insist and urge : And what i> a bedy?.. and so 
goc-on: Should at las! bring the respondent to his Calepine 
orwit'send. @ 1649 Drusin, or Hawtn. S/agic Mirr. Wks. 
(1711) 174 ‘T'axations, monopolies, tolls .,and such imposi- 
tions as would trouble many Calepines to give names nnto. 
1662 Kvetyn Chalcogr. (1769) 22 We have weeded the 
calepines and lexicons. (177a Nucest friar Gernnd I. 53 
Calepino is not..the title of a work, but a patronymic of the 
country of the author..a native of Calepio in Italy.) 

+ Cales, Os. rare-!. ‘The name of a fabulous 
creature; see quot. 

€ 1300 e: lis. 7094 Ther he fond addren..And a feolle 


worm, ics. 

Calescence (kaleséns).  [f. CALESCENT a. on 
L. type *ealésccntia: sce -ENCE.] _ Increasing 
warmth or heat. 3846 WorcrsTER cites Boas. 

Calescent (kile'sént\, a. rare. [ad. L. enles- 
cént-ent, pr. pple. of calzseére to grow warm, incho- 
ative from ca/ére to be warm.] Growing warm, 
glowing with heat. 


1804 Hupnesrorn M'eecam. Chaplet 162 The calescent 
sanguine flood By vile vulgarity called Blood. 


Calesh, obs. form of CALAsi. 

Calot(te, var. of Canuet, Ods. 

Calowe, obs. form of CALLow. 

+Calewey. Ods. rare. Also caylowcy, kay- 
lewey, calawey, calwey. [a. OF. cat/louet, catl- 
Joel, in Cotgr. Cailouet, {. Caillonx in Burgundy : 
see Skeat Notes fo 7. PI. 376.) A kind of pear. 

1377 Lance. (. Pf. B. xvi. 69 Contenence is nerre pe croppe 
ax eines bastarde. ¢ 1400 Rom, Kose 7045 With deynte 
flawnes, brode and flat, With caleweis, or with pullayle 
(Fr. fa poire du cailtoucl) 


Calf! (kif). Forms: 1 cealf, colf, celf, 2 
Keutish chalf, 3 kelf, 3-5 kalf, 3- calf, (5 calffe), 
6 caulf, Acutish chawlfe, 8 calve; (Sv. 6-9 
cawf, 9 cauf). Tl. calves: 1 cealfru, calfru, 
calfur, cealfas, 4 calveren, calvys, 4-5 calfis, 
7 calfes, 4- calves. (The genit. sing., esp. in 
comb., was frequently ca/ves.) [Common Teut.: 
OWS, ceulf (pl. cealfru), OMercian cdf (pl.calferu, 
calfur), ONorthumbrian ael/, cel, correspond to 
OS. and MDu. calf(Du. £aif), OMG, chal (MUG. 
half, kalb-, mod.G, kalb):-OTeut. “kalbos, -1s 
nent. In later WS. the word was often masc. (pl. 
cealfas) =ON. er in Goth. only the fem, £a/d 
(Sdpadts) = OIG, chalba, mod.G. halve female 
calf, is recorded.] 

1. The young of any bovine animal, ¢sf. of the 
domestic cow. ‘Calf Is applied to all young 
cattle until they attain one ycar old, when they are 
year-olds or yearlings’ (Stephens 4. Karu I, 179). 

du ralf, with calf (said of the cow): pregnant. 
Golden calf: the idol set up by Aaron, and the 
similar images sct up by Jcroboam ; sometimes 
proverbially with reference to the ‘worship’ of 
wealth. ‘Zhe calves of our lips’ (a doubtful 
transl. of a difficult Heb. passage, in 7/os. xiv. 2 
where the LXX and Peschito have ‘ fruit’) is oceas. 
quoted in the sense of ‘an offering of praise’. 


CALF. 


@8o0 Corpus Gl. 2144 (0. E.T) Vitulus, cxlf; oitula, 
cucelf. ¢1000 AELrric Axed, xxxii. 4 pa nam he pat gold 
and get an cealf and hig cwadon Israhel bis ys pin God. 
e000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xv, 27 Pin facder of-sloh an fact celf 
[e 1160 7/atton G.chalf}.  az2zg Auer. KR. 138 Hit regibhed 
anon, ase uet kelf and idel. ¢1230 //alf Afeid. 37 Mire 
calf suke3. ¢1250 Gen. § Hx, 1013 Kalues fleis, and flures 
bred. « 1300 Cursor AZ. 6503 pair gold in tresur gadrid pai 
samen A goldin calf par-of pai blu. @1340 Hamrote /’salter 
xxifi]. 11 Many calfis has vmgifen me; fat bulles me has 
vmseged, ¢137x Wyciir Begg. Mriers (1608) 12 Priests .. 
wenten to calveren of gold. 1382 — Z/osea xiv. 2 We 
shuln 3eelde the calues of our lippis [=Vulg. vtulos, Lxx 
xaprov]., ¢t Mavnokvy, ix. 105 Calveren of gold. 1483 
Cath, Angl.s1 With Calfe, fetosus. 1534 MIS. Acc. St. John's 
Hosp. Canterb., Off y* cat’ of cristchurch for a chawlfe, 
iijs. iijd. 1939 TAVERNER Zvase. £7077, (1552) 10 He that 
hath borne a calfe, shall also beare a bull. 1562 J. Hrvwoop 
Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 48 As wise as Waltam's calfe. 1607 
Torsrit Jour s, Beasts 89 A tail almost as long as a calves. 
1629 J. Cott. Of Death 10s Vefore we can offer unto God 
with a good conscience, the calves of our lips. 1671 Mitrox 
P. Rv. 416 They .. fell off From God to worship Calves, 
1727 Swirt Modest Prog. Wks. 1755 11. 11. 66 Their mears 
in foal, their cows in calf, 1861 Tu. Martin Horace’s Odes 
ni. v. 80 Your heifer bounding in play With the young calves, 

b. Zo slip (cast) the calf: 10 suffer abortion ; 
said of the cow, also (Aawmorously) of women (obs.\ 

1664 Pepys Diary x9 Sept., Fraizer is so great with .. all 
the ladies at court, in alpine to slip their calfes when there 
is occasion, 1842-71 StreuEss HE. of Farm 1. 178 A cow 
that suffers abortion slips her calf. 

ec. transf. Applied to human beings: A stapid 
fellow, a dolt; sometimes a meek inoffensive 
person. Also as a teri of endearment. Zssex 
calf: a nickname for a native of that county. 

1583 Upatt Royster Du. iv.in Hazl. Dodsley 111. 94 
You great calf, ye should have more wit, so ye should, 1611 
Snaxs, Wine. 7.1. il. 126 How now (you wanton Calfe) Art 
thou my Calfe? 1627 Dravron Mywiphid, (1631) 171 Some 
silly doting brainless calfe. 1711 STERLE Sfect, No. 113 ? 3, 
I cried, like a Captivated Calf as I was, 1719 D’Urrey 
Pills 1V. 43 It prov'd an Essex Calf. 1865 Pench 20 Apr., 
An Essex calf of the first magnitude. 

2. ei/ift, Leather made from the hide or skin of 


acalf. (More fully cal//-/eather ; see 7.) 

1927 Swiet Furth, Acc. #. Curl! Wks. 1755 V1.1, 156 As 
to ihe report of my poor husband’s stealing o’calf, it is really 
groundless, for he always binds in sheep. 1879 T'rint. 
Trades Frat, xxv. g The material used is Calf. 1879 in 
Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 88 Calf is .. prepared by the 
process called by tanners ‘tawing’. 

3. The young of other animals; as of deer, the 


elephant, the whale. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvi. xxx. (1495) 793 The 
hynde etyth of the herbe Dragancia to he delyuerde of her 
calffe the more cesely. 1486 B&. St. Albans Ejh, Ye shall 
hym {a hart) a Calfe.call at the fyrst yere. 1597 Xeturn 
fr. Parnass. W. 1. ¥.887 Your Hart is the first yeare a Calfe, 
the second yeare a Brochet. 1725 Duprey in PAIL, Trans, 
XXXIIL. 260 The Calf, or young Whale, has been found 

erfectly form’d in the Cow, when not above seventeen 
Wrens long. 1860 Tennent Ceylon H. 397 An elephant, 
which had ech captured by Mr. Cripps, dropped a female 
calf, 1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Srit. Sports 1. xx. xi, § 2. 155 The 
hounds also by their tongues indicate. .the presence, if any, 
of a calf with the hind. 1884 JErreries Aed Deer iv. 63 
The young of the. .tall red deer are called calves. 

4, Sea-calf, 2 popular name of the Seal, esp. 
Calocephalus vituiinns (or Phoca vitulina). 

¢ 1613 CHarnan Odyss. tv. (R.) In sholes the sea calues 
came. a17ir Ken Aymnar, Poet. Wks. 1721 [11.182 The 
Calves Marine, who on firm Ground Are wont to take a 
Sleep profound. 1841 Penuy Cycl. XX1. 161/2 The vulgar 
name is sea-calf, and on that account the male is called the 
bull, and the female the cow. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xxvii. 221 Some overgrown Greenland calves .. Very strange 
are these seal. ’ ? . 

5. ¢ransf. a. A small island lying close to a 


larger one. [ON. Ad/f/r; known in Eng. only in 


‘The Calf of Man’.] 
1833 J. Gorton Tofogr. Dict, 1. 347 Calf of Man.. An 
ised, situated off the south-west enmity of the Isle of 
Man. 1860 H. Marrvar Jutland I. vii.gx The early North- 
men often named these small islands calves. 18.. BACKWELL 
Isle Man Guide 60 Beyond .. lies the Calf of Man..The 
Calf. .contains about 600 superficial acres of land. | 

6. Aniccberg detached from a coast glacier; a 
fragment of ice detached from an iceberg or floe. 

1818 Edin, Rev. XXX. 18 The fragments of ice, which the 
seamen term calves. 1883 Kane Grinuell Exp. xiii. (1856) 

5,'The interposition of floating fragments or calves. did. 
xiii, gor Calves... fragments of tables..which have been 
forced down by pressure, and afterward. .have been liberated 
again from the floe and find their way upward wherever an 
py permits. . . 

. Comb. a. Obvious and general, as calf-brarns, 
flesh, -guts, -head, -house, -leather, -per, -whale, 
-worship ; calf-like adj. and adv. (For parts of 
the animal the genit. ca/f’s, calves’, is now usual.) 

¥¢1600 Distracted Emp. 1.1, in O. Pl. (1884) IL. 181 You 
love the cubboarde Wherein your *calves brayns are lockt 
up for breakfast. «1300 Cursor AL. 2714 He. .pam fedd wit 
*calf flesse (7 rin. ATS, calues flesshe} ¢ 1425 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wicker 661 Caro uitulina, calfflesche, 1611 Saks. Cyv11d, 
I. iii. 34 It is a voyce in her eares which: .*Calues-guts, nor 
the voyce of vnpaued Eunuch to boot, can neuer amend. 
1769 Mrs, Rarratp Lng. Housekpr. (1778) 87 To dress a 
*Calf’s Head Surprise. 1813 Moore Host Bag fil. 34 ‘Ihe 
dish..Was, what old Mother Glasse calls, ‘a calf’s-head 
surprised’! 1823 — Faé., Holy Alliance u. 91 A Duke, of 
birth sublime .. (Some calf-head, ugly from afi time). 1807 
Vancouver Agric, Devon (1813) 472 *Calves-house, 22 feet 
by 16, with their pens. 1879 in Cassedl’s Techn. Educ. VW. 
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416/2 The calf-house .. should be a roomy, well-ventilated 
building. 1726 Amnerst Terra Fil. xxxviii. 200 Dress‘d in 
asuit of *calve's-leather cloaths. 1610 Suaks. Zemp.1Wv.i.179 
*Calfe-like, they my lowing follow'd. 1856 Fararer’s Mag. 
Jan. 86 Mave the “calf-pens opening into the cowshed for 
convenience of suckling. 1829 Marrvar /, Adéldmay xiii, 
1 was going to swim to the “calf whale. 16g0 FuL.eEr 
Pisgah v.v. 152° Calfe-worship. .continued in the kingdome 
of Israel, 1860 Pusnv Afin. Prop. 82 We (Jeroboam] would 
have calf-worship to be the only worship of God. 

b. Special combinations: calf-bed, a cow’s 
matrix (d7a/.) ; also (Aumorous. parturition (of a 
cow), cf. chiid-bed ; calf-bound a. (ookhinding), 
bound in calf (cf. 2); calf-country, calf-ground 
(S¢.), the place of one’s birth or early life ; + calf- 
haulm(see qnot.); calf-kill,a heath plant (A@/mzia 
Jatifolia) injurious to cattle eating it; cf. lambkill’ 
=A‘ angustifolia; calf-knee, popular name for 
the malformation called ger valgzm, or knock- 
knee ; calf-land = ca/f-rountry ; ealf-lea (Sc. , 
‘infield ground, onc year imder natnral grass’ 
(Jamieson) ; calf-lick (/ra/.), a tuft of hair on the 
forehead which will not lic smoothly and evenly ; a 
cowlick, a ‘feather’; + calf-lolly (? zonce-zx/.), a 
stnpid calf; calf-love, romantic atlachment or 
affection between a boy and a girl; calf-lymph, 
vaccine lymph obtained dircet from the animal ; 
calf’s-teeth si, p/., milk teeth: calf-time, the 
period of youth; calf-trundle (:/7a/.), ‘the cntrails 
ofacalf; fig. applied to the raffle of a shirt, or 
flounces of a gown’ (Halliwell) ; calf-ward (.S¢.), 
a small field or enclosure for calves. Also CALE’s- 
root, CALF-SKIN, CALVES’: SNOUT. 

1822 Sovrney Leff. 11836) 1. 305 Your uncle Tom has 
losta cow, in *calfebed. 1831 Blackie. Alay. Sept. 561 That, 
1 believe, is his *calf-country. 1884 /@éust, Loud. News 21 
Jnne 606/2 We'll go and take a look at my “calf-ground. 
1741 Compl. Fam.- Piece mt. 486 A Cow that strains m Caly- 
ing, when their *Calf-haulm, Udder, or Bag, will come dow 
and swell as much as_a blown Bladder. 1765 Dicsox 
Agric. xiii, 109 When it is only two or three years old, it is 
called, in some parts of the country, calf-lea, 1708 Morris 
Raéelais w. Ixvii, 1 was..a *Calf-lolly, a Doddipole. 1823 
Gait Eutail J. xxsii. 284, T made a ‘calflove marriage. 
1863 Mus. Gaskenn Syfvia’s £. 11, 104 It’s.a girl's fancy -- 
Just a kind o’ calf-love—let it go by. 1884 Christian World 
5 June 417/4 Any doctor can procure *calf-lymph for his 
patients. 1688 R. Hotme A swoury ut, 173/2 A *Calf Ride 
{is] a place made of Boughs .. in which the Calf is kept 
whilst he is sucking. 1599 Porter Angry Hom, Adingd, 
(1841) 88 Ere your ‘calues teeth were out, yon thought it 
long. 1822 Scott .Vige/ ix, Where have you been spending 
your “calf-time? 1785 Burns Dr. Horntook xxiii, His braw 
*calf-ward whare gowans grew. 

Calf? (kaf). Also 4 caalf, 5-7 calfe, 7 caluc. 
[app. a. ON. 2d/% of unknown origin ; adoption 
from Ir., Gael. ca/fa leg, calf of the leg, has been 
conjectured.] 

1. The fleshy hinder part of the shank of the leg, 
formed by the bellies of mnscles which move the 
foot. 

¢1328 Gloss, W, de Biblesw. in Wright Voe.148 La jamébe, 
the caalf. c sha Cuaucer C. 7. Prol. 592, fful longe were 
his legges and ful lene ylyk a staf ther was no calf ysene. 
1440 Promp, Parv. 58 Calfe of a legge, sura. 1450 
Foc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 678 Hie musculus, the calfe of the 
lege. 1541 R. Copeann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. The 
calfe ouer the leg mouyng the fote and ancle. 1588 Snaks. 
LL. L. v. it. 645 His legge is too big for Hector. More 
Calfe certaine. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) 1. 58 The 
contraction of the calf of the leg inthecramp. 1848 ‘Tack: 
gray Van, Fair xxxvii, A handsome person and calves. 

b. trans. The corresponding part of a stocking. 

@ 1659 CLEVELAND Pet, Poent 55 My Stocking-calves.. Are 
paradiz'd as naked as my Nock. 1777 Suertpan Yrip 
Scarb, 1. ii, The calves of these stockings are thickened a 
little too much. 

2. Applied to the corresponding part of the arm 


containing the helly of the triceps muscle. 

1860 0. W. Hormes Elsie V. (1887) 93 The triceps .. fur- 
nishes the cadfof the upper arm. 

Calfie, obs. form of CaLve v. 

+Calfam, sb. Obs. rare, ? = CALIPH. 

1gg0 Bate A/o/. 119 In thys poynte here hath he shewed 
hymselfe a very wyse calfam. 

Calfate, calfet: see CALFRET 2, 

Calfhood (ka‘fihud). Calf state or stage. 

1880 G. ALLEN Zvolut., Jn Sununer Fields, Cows hate 
dogs instinctively, from their earliest calfhood upward, 

+ Ca‘lfin, 56. Os. Sc. Also calfing, colfin. 
are sugecsted connexion with F, calfater 

ALFRET.] The wadding or other stopping of a 
gun. 

ag W. Row Conty. Blair's Autobiog. xii, App. (1848) 587 
Such other calfine as was at hand. 1722 in Wodrow Sifpr- 
ings Ch. Scot. U1. App. 8 The burning Calfing was left on 
his Gown. 1736 7'viad Capt. Porteous 2x (Jam.) He was so 
near as to see..the colfin flee out of the pannel’s gun. 

+ Ca‘lfin, v. Oss. Sc. [f. prec. sb.] fans. To 
wad (a fire-arm). 

1793 Piper o Peebles 19 (Jam.) It’s no been fir’d, I find it 
fu’, Weel calfin’d wi’ a clout o’ green. 

Calfish (kaif), 2. [f£ Caurl+-isn1.] Akin 
to or resembling a calf; /e. raw, mntrained. 

1765 Law Behmen's Myst. Magutwm xxv, (1772) 115 Cal. 
fish understandings. 

Calfiess (kafits), @.! 


Having no calf (sé.). 


| 


CALIBOGUS. 


1388 WvctiF Yob xxi. 10 The cow caluyde, and is not 
priued of hir calf (z.r.maad calilees}. a 1528 [sec next]. 

Ca‘lfless, @.2 Also calve-. [f. Caur 2 + 
-LkSss.] Of the leg; Destitute of calf; thin, lean. 

1528 SKELTON Poem agst. Garnesche 30 Vour longe lothy 
legges..as a kowe calfles. 1822 W. Irvine Brace}. dali 
(1845) 269 Long, lean, calfless legs. 1860 Smies Seif l/elp 
x. 256 Calveless legs and limp bodies, 

Calfling (kafliy’. In 6 calueling. [f.Carr? 
+-11NG.] A little calf. 

1598 Yone Afoxtemayor's Diana 79 Licking their yong 
and tender, caluelings. 

+ Ca‘lfret, 7. Ods. Also calfate, calfet, cal- 
futer, [ad. F. calfrete-r (Cotgr.), calfater, cal- 
feutrer to caulk (a ship). ‘The word occurs also 
as It. calafature, Sp. calafatear, -fetear; usually 
believed to be f. Arab. C215 galafa, in 2nd con- 
jugation ga//afa to canik a ship with palm-tree 
fibre, etc.; cf. med.Gr. sadaparys caniker. The 
Fr. form ca/feufrer is conjectured to have been in- 
fluenced by featre felt.] fraus. ‘To stop ap (with 
oakum} the seams of (a ship); to caulk. 

a 1600 Hume in Sibbald Chow. Scot, Poetry 1802) WL. 381 
iJam.) Weill calfuterd LArfvfed calsutered| bots. 1601 
Flottann /iny 1, 482 ‘Mey .. therewith (viz. with reeds} 
calfret or calke the ivints of their ships. 1648 Hrxtman 
Dutch Dict. 6601 Klenteren «to give Knocks or Blowes, 
or to Calfate. 1653 Urnquuant Aatedais i. xiii, Vhe Maintitt 
truly had just cause to calfet..the gallion. 

Calf’s-foot, calves-foot. Also 3 calvys. 
fote, 6 calfcs foote. 

1. “#4. The foot of a calf; hence, calves-foot jelly. 

1620 VENNER F'fa Recta iii. 70 'Vhe vse of thei (especially 
of Calues feete)is very profitable in consumptions. 1775 
Nourse in PAZ. Trans, LXVI. 438, 1 now allowed him 
chicken broth ..calves.feet jelly. 1785 W. Scott in Aled. 
Cominun, 11, 85, 1 procured some calt's foot jelly. 1879 
Sata in Daily Ted. 28 June, What purported to be mock: 
turtle soup.. with pieces of calves-foot or cow-heel in it. 

2. Herb. Ve Cuckoo- pint or Wake-robin (Arian 
maculatum + see Arum, [So Fr. pied-de-vean.) 

c14go Mec. in Wr.-Wiilcker 588 Yarns, Cokkupyntel c¢ 
Calvysfote. 1578 Lyte Dedvens ut. vii. 322 Calfes foote or 
Cockowpynt. 1607 ‘Torsriy fours. Beasts 30 Vhe hearh 
Arum, called in English Wake- Robbin or Calves-foot. 

Calf-skin. Also calf’s-, calves-, calve-. The 
skin or hide of a calf; a superior kind of leather 
made from this, and used in bookbinding, shoc- 
making, etc. More rarely =e//aa. 

1ggo Suaks. Com, Evy. 1\. iit, 18 Hee that goes in the 
calues-skin, that was kil’d for the Prodigall. 1595 — ohn 
ut i..129 Hang a Calues skin on those recreant limbes ! 
1604 in Shaks, (. Praise 60 Master Bursebell the calves- 
skin scrivener. 1704 Swirt 7. 7'wd v.73 Copies, well. 
bound in calfskin. 1796 Morsk slvr, Geog. WN. 74, 
ggo calve-skins [exported in 1 yr. from Petersburg]. 1870 
Emerson Soc, & Sodit., Courage 207 Cowardice shuts the 
eyes till the sky is not larger than a calf-skin. 

+b. A purse, etc., made of calf-skin. Ods. 

1618 Dexker Owles ldnan., This puts .. coyne into the 
Painters calueskinne. 

te. atirid. 

1606 Wily Beguiled Prol. (N.\ His calfs.skin jests from 
hence are clear exil’d. 1785 Grosk Class. Dict, ule. 
Vougue Calf-skin fiddle, a drum, 

Calf’s snout: sec CALVES’-SNOUT. 

Calfuter: see CALFRET. 

+Calgarth, cale-garth. [f. ca/e, Kate + 
Garry.) A cabbage garden, a kale yard. 

14.. Hard ALS. 1587 in Promp. Parv. 58 Cauletuin, cawle- 
garthe. 1483 Cath. Augl. 51 A Cale garth, ortus, efc.; tdi, 
a gardynge. 1575 Richmond Wills (1853! 255, j old cal- 
garth spade and J haye spayde. : “ae 

Cali-, a non-etymological spelling of ca//- in 
words formed from Gr. xaAA-os beauty; confnsed 
with ca/o- from Gr. xadd-s beautiful. See Cat. 

Cali-: scc also CaLe-. 

+Caliatour, caleatour. In Ca/iatour(’s) wood, 
a dye-wood from the Coromandel coast, identified 
by some with red sandal-wood. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2269/2 Of Caleatours Wood. 

Caliawndyre, var. of CoLIANDER, Ods. 

Caliban (ke'liben). [App. a variant of Can- 
NIBAL, or perh, actually a form of Carzb. It does 
not appear, however, where Shakspere found the 
form.] The name of a character in Shakspere’s 
Tempest, ‘a saluage and deformed slaue‘’ (Dram. 
Persone); thence applied to a man of degraded 
bestial nature. Hence Ca‘libani:sm. 

[1610 Swans. Terf. 1. ii. Wee'll visit Cadiban, my 
slaue, who neuer Yeelds vs kinde answere.] 1678 BUTLER 
Hrd, wm. 1, 282, { found th’ Infernal Cunning-man, and th’ 
Vnder-witch, his Caliban, With Scourges..arm'd. 18 
Gro. Eurot Dan. Der. 1w, xxix, Grandcourt held that the 
pe negro was a beastly sort of baptist Caliban. 189 

ALA Tw. round Clock (1861) 69 Where is the Dutch png? 
Where is that Narcissus of canine Calibanism? 

Calibash, obs. form of CALABASH, CALIPASH. 

Caliber, obs. form of CaLABER. 

Calibogus (kelibsugas). U.S. Also calli-. 
[Schele de Vere suggests that the -dogus is from 
BaGassr; cf. Bogus2.] A mixture of rum and 
spruce-beer. 

1785 Grose Dict. Mule. Tongue, Calibogus, ram and spruce 
beer, American heverage. 1861 L. nk Borteu eco, 


CALIBRATE. 


Labrador Life 162 Callibogus, a mixture of Rum and 
Spruce-beer, more of the former and less of the latter. F 

Calibrate (kelibrait), a. [f. CaLipne + -aTE?: 
cf. F. calibrer.] trans. To determine the catibre 
of; sfec. to try the bore of a thermometer tube or 
similar instrament, so as to allow in graduating it 
for any irregularities: to graduate a gauge of any 
kind with allowance for its irregularitics. 

1864 in Wester. 1869 Roscor Elem, Chew, 27 The 
[thermometer} tube must be calibrated, i.e. the irregularities 
in the bore must be determined and allowed for. = 
Tysnaun feat x. App. 330, 1 give here the metbod of cali- 
brating the galvanometer. 1881 Tait in Nature XXV. 128 
‘The exiernal gauge was accurately calibrated. 

Calibration (kelibra-jon). [f. prec. + -aTIoN.] 
The action or process of calibrating. 

1871 3, Stewart L/eat § 20 The relative diametcr of the 
bore .. having now been determined by Calibration. 


Calibre, caliber (ke'libez: occas. kal7-br’, 
sh. Also 6-8 caliver, 8 calabar, calliber, -bre, | 


. 


ealipor, calabro. [a. F. calibre (gualtbre in Cotgr. 
1611)=It. calibro, Sp. calibre (OSp. also caltho, 
Diez) of uncertain origin; the Arab. SS gals 
‘mould for casting metal’, or some cognate deri- 
vative of ga/aéa to tum, has been suggested as the 
source. Sec CALLIPEn. 

(Mahn conjectured as source L. gud d#brd of what weight?) 

Calibre and Callipfer(s are apparently originally the same 
word. Several 6th ¢c. writers assign the same origin to 
Cauiver, the name of a species of harquebus, as if this 
were derived from argneduse de calibre, or some similar 
name. _Littré has "douze canons de calibre d‘empereur 
(22 cannons of cmperor’s caltére) pour la batterie’ of 16th c. 
The frequent use of cadiverin the sense of caére, in the 
16th and r7thc., appears to favour this.] 

1. ta. The diameter of a bullet, cannon-ball, or 
other projectile. Ofs. b. /Tence, The internal dia- 
meter or ‘bore’ of a gun, 

(As the ‘calibre’ of a piece of ordnance determines the 
weight of the projectile it can throw, phrases like ‘ guns 
of heavy calibre * ofien occur in popular use.) 

1588 k. Vork Ord. Marshall. City London in Stot's 
Surv. (1754) LL v.xxxi. 570/1 We had our particular Calibre 
of Harqnehuze ..‘The Prynces .. caused seven thousand 
Harquebuzes to be made, all of one Calibre. 1g9 Sir us 
Saytug fastruct. Milttarte 189, | would that all their bul- 
leties should be of one Caliver. a 1595 — Animads, Capt. 
Berwick in Grose Mil. Aatig. (1801) 297 A harquebuze and 
acurrier, both .. of one acer heighthe of bullet. 1678 
Puntutrs, Cadiser, in Gunnery the heighth of the bore in 
any peice of Ordnance. 1 Kersey, Cadiver or Caliper, 
the Bigness, or rather the Diameter of a piece of Ordnance. 
or any other Fire-arms at the Bore or Mouth, 1746 Ref. 
Cond. Sir J. Cope 99 All the Cannon was of the same 
Caliber, being 14 Pounders. 1747 §1 Cuamrers Cyc/.s. v., 
The caliber is the rule by which all the parts ofa canuon, or 
imortar, as well as of its carriage, are proportioned. 1778 /*A//. 
Trans. U.XVII1.65 The bore..was poy 20} calibers long. 
1803 Weiuincton Left. in Gurw, Disp. 1. 327 We .. have 
taken about 60 pieces of cannon .. of the largest calibres. 

b. transf. The diameter of any body of circular 
section; esp. the internal diameter of a tube or 
hollow cylinder; in ys. chiefly of an artery. 

1727-1 Cuamners Cyct., Caliber or Caliper, in a general 
sense, notes the extent of any round thing in thickness, or 
diameter, In which sense we say, a column is of the same 
caliber as another, when they are th of the same diameter. 
1764 Reto /agniry vi. § 19 ‘The caliber of these empty tubes. 
1836 Toop Cyc?. Anat, I. 77/2 If we brace the arteries .. we 
shall find their calibres everywhere diminished. 

2. fig. +a. Degree of social standing or im- 
portance, quality, rank. [The earliest cited scnse ; 
prob, from Fr.] Oés. b. Degree of personal capa- 
city or ability; ‘weight’ of character; (often with 
conscious reference to 1). In wider sense: Qua- 
lity, ‘stamp’, degree of merit or importance. 

I Fenton 7rag, Disc, 164 The forfeiture of the honor 
of a ladye of equall calibre [e/sewhere spelt calabre} and 
callinge to mee. 1649 Drums. of Iawtn, Skiamachia 
Wks. (1711) 199 Sir Henry Vane, or others of such calibre? 
1791 Burke Aff. Whigs Wks. VI. 108 Declamations of 
this kind coming from men of their Calibre .. were highly 
mischievous. 1808 Scott in Lockhart i. (1842) 9/1 ‘The 
calibre of this young man’s understanding. 306. J. Gu. 
cnatst Lecture §5 We know the Doctor's caliber well enough, 
1857 Hucues 7om Brown Pref., Playing against an eleven of 
their own calibre, 1860 Mitt Aefr. Gort, (1865) 57/2 Major- 
ities would be compelled to look out for meinbers of a 
much higher calibre, 1870 Disraeii Lothatr xxviii. 125 
The host, with the Duke of Brecon onhis right and Lothair 
on his left, and ‘swells’ of calibre in their vicinity. 

3. pl. calihers, = CALLIPERS, 

4. aifrib, and in comé., os in calibre-rule, -scalo 
(sec quots.); calibro-compassos, -square: s¢ec 
CALLIPER. 

1729 Surtvocke Artillery 1. 1 The Calibre Scale..nn In- 
strument or Ruler .. to determine the Weights of all Iron 
Bullets by their Diameters. 1753 Cuamaers Cyel, Suff.s.v., 
Caliber-rule is an instrument, wherein a right line is so di- 
vided, as that the first part being equal to the diameter of 
an iron or leaden ball of one pound weight, the other parts 
are to the first, as the diameters of halls of two, three, four, 
etc., pounds, nre to the diameter of a ball of one pound. 
The caliber is used by engineers, from the weight of the 
ball given, to determine its diameter, or caliber; or vice versa, 


+ Calibre, -ber (ke'liba1), v. Os. {f prec. 
Cf. F. calfbrer.] trans. To determine the calibre of ; 
to measure with callipers. [lence Ca-libered,-bred 
ppl a. 1731 in Battery, vol. TI. 1775 in Asn, 
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Ca‘libred, a. [f. Cauipre sé.+-EpD.] Of or 
having calibre: chiefly in comp, 

1887 Standard 7 Nov. 5/7 The smaller calibred weapon. 

Caliburn, -burno (ke'libsin, kaelibo-sno). 
Also Calab-, ealeb-. ‘The naine of King Arthur's 
sword, See Excatipur. 

1297 R. Grouc. 174 Mid is suerd he was igurd .. Cali- 
bourne it was icluped. /é#d. 208 Calebourne is gode suerd. 
Ya 1400 Morte Arth, (1847) 353 The kyng with Calaburne 
knyghtly hym strykes. 1799 S. Turner AngloSax. (1830) 
I. in, iii 175 A sword, fancied to have been his caliburno. 
1813 Scott 7rierm. 1. xv, On Caliburn’s resistless brand. 

Calicate, incorrect spelling of CaLycaTE. 

Calie(e, carly form of Ciaticr. 

Caliciform (ke'lisiffim), a. Also (erron.) 
ealyciform, [ad. mod.L, caliciformis, f. L. calic- 


em (calix) cup + -(t)porM: cf. F. caliciforme.] 


In the form of a cup; cup-shaped. 

1849-52 Topp Cycl, Anat. IV. 1122/1 A caliciform papilla, 

Calicinated (kali-sinatéd), pp/. a. [app. ir- 
regularly . L. ca/ix cup.] Made cup-shaped. 

1851 1D. Witson Pred. Ans, (1863) 1.11. vt 460 The beau- 
tiful calicinated fibula. 

Calicle (kxlik’l). iol. Also (erron.) calycle. 
(ad. L. caliculns, dim, of calix cup.] (See quot.) 

1848 Dana Zooph. ii, 16 note, Calicle. is used for the pro- 
minences which contain the cells in many corals. /é¢d. iii. 
20 Eyery calicle is the site of a polyp-flower. 1874 A. Wit. 
son in Gd. Words, 703 A row of little cup-like bodies .. 
known as * hydrothecae’ or" calycles’, 

Calico (kz'like). Forms: a. 6 (Caljecot), 
callicutt, 6-7 caleeut, 6-8 calli-, calicut, 7 cali- 
eute,7-Scallicot. 8.6 kalyko, calyco, calocowe, 

eallaga, -ca), 6-8 callico(e, 7-8 calicoe, 7- 
calico, [In 16-17th c. also calicut, from the 
name of the Indian city (sense 1), called in 
Malaydlam Ad/ikodn, in Arabic Qaligit, med,1.. 
(Conti) Collicuthia, Pg. Qualecut (V. de Gama), 
Calecut (Camoens). Tt is not clear how the form 
calico, occurring in 1540 as Aalyko, arose; it may 
have been merely an English corruption; the F. 
calicot has been suggested as the intermediate 
form, but the age of this is uncertain.] 

1. The name of a city on the coast of Malabar ; 
in the 16th c. the chief port, next to Goa, of 
intercourse between India and Europe; used a/t7ié. 
in Calicut-cloth, Calico-cloth ; see next. 

a. [e1gos Dunsar Warldis Instabilitie 62 Wt micht have 
cumming in schortar quhyll Fra Calgecot and the new-fund 
Vie.) 1541 (July) Lett, Credence of 7. Bellenden Sr. Fas.V 
to Ifen. VI71, VX peces of Callicutt claith Laan 
ane William Pie in Leith. 1989 Hakcouvr Vey. (1886) 
I. 3 Of silke and linnen wouen together, resembling some- 
thing Callicut cloth. — Voy.(1599) L1.1. £P. Ded., Lapped 
vp almost an hundred fold in fine calicut-cloth. 

B. 1540 Lanc. Wills (1860) I. 151 A surplyse and an elne 
kalyko cloth. [1547 Boorpr /afrod, Anowl. 142 The newe 
founde land named Calyco. ] 149 Will. L. ap Rhes (Somer- 
set Flo.) Calocowe clothe. 1605 EK. Scorin Aliddleton's Voy. 
(Hakl. Soc.) App. iii, 165 (Y.) They [the Javanese] weare n 
kinde of Callico-cloth, 

2. Mence: a. orig. A general name for cotton cloth 
of all kinds imported from the East (see quot. 
1753); ‘an Indlan stuff made of cotton, sometimes 
stained with gay and beautifnl colours’ (J.) ; sub- 
sequently, also, various cotton fabrics of Enropean 
manufacture (sometimes also with linen warp). 
b. Now, in England, applied chiefly to plain white 
unprinted cotton cloth, bleached or unbleached 
(called in Scotland and U.S. coffon). ©. in U.S. 
to printed cotton cloth, coarser than muslin. 

a. 1622-62 Hevirn Cosmogr. i. (1682) 205 A Smock 
of Calicute, a kind of linnen cloth here made, and from 
hence so called. 1678 Yavernicr’s Voy, Kingd. Tonquin 
xiii, 43 Tne Calicuts. /éfd,, Xelat. Fae 58 Chites or 

inted Calicuis which they call calmendar. 1688 R. 

oLMe A rmonry m. 3449/1 Dowlas, Scotch Cloth, Callicot. 
1758 Exusin /’Ar2 Trans. L. 493 Callicutsare painted with 
the juice of this shrub, 1789 Coxr Trav. Swifts. I, 30 Their 
manufactures are coarse callicots and muslins, 

B. 1578 Juvent.in Drapers’ Dict. 42, \iij yards of Cal- 
laga, 6s. 4d. a ey of Callaca, ras. 1g90 Wenner Trav. 
(Arb,) 31 Fine Lawne or Callico thrust down my throate. 
1616 Tram, Eng. Pilgr.in Hart, Misc. (Math.) IL, 326 A 
camel, laden with callicocs. 1665 G. Havers /’, della 
Vatle's Trav. E. Ind. 31 A very great Trade of fine Cotton 
Cloth or Callico. 1 Perrys Diary 24 Sept., Flags, which 
Thad bough for the Navy, of Calico. m4 Bk, Rates 
230 ‘The Arrest .. forbidding the Sale or Consumption of 
painted Callicoes from the East-Indies, or such as are printed 
or painted at Home. 1719 J. Roserts Spinster 347 A taw- 
dry, pie-spotted, flabby, ragged, low-priced thing, called 
Callicoe..made..by a parcel of Heathens and Pagans, that 
worship the Devil, and work for a half penny a day. 1740 
Jounson Drake Wks. IV. 452 Dressed in white cotton or 
calicoe. 1783 Cuamsens Cycl. Supp. 8.v.. Callicoes are 
of divers kinds, plain, printed, painted, stain’d, dyed, chints, 
muslins, aud the like. 1774 Act 14 Geo. 7/1, iii, Instead of 
the Word Callico, which stands for foreign Callicoes, each 
piece may be inarked with the words British Manufacture. 
1860 Warter Sea Board & Down V1. 22 ‘The wind sounded 
like the tearing of calico. 1875 Une Dict. Arts 1. 579 It 
was re for needy adventurers to buy printed calicoes, — 
II. 565 Hung with black lustreless calico. 

Cc. 1841-44 Emerson £ss, Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 99 
Calicoes {cannot} go out of fashion .. in the few swift mo- 
ments. .the Vankee suffers, .them to reinain inhis possession. 
1863 Life in Sonth M1. 293 Cotton-prints . . called *calicoes’ 


CALIDUCT. 


in America, for dresses, 1872 Bart Harte Prose & P. 1. 
40 The furniture was extemporized from packing cases. .and 
covered with gay calico. 

8. simple altrib. (or adj.) Of calico (cf. sense 1), 
Calico ball, a ball where the ladies wear ouly 
cotton dresses. 

1612 Rates (Scotl) 294 (Y.) Calico copboord claiths, the 
piece. .xls. 1641 Everys Alem. (1857) 1. 24 Vhe men, wear- 
ing a large calico mantle yellow coloured, 1796 Campaigns, 
1793-4 I. nt. i. 101 Callicoe sheets keep us decently warm. 
1 Macautay //ist. Eng. IV. xviii. 141 Flaunting in a 
calico shirt and a pair of sik stockings from Moorshedabad. 

4. Comb., as calico-glaser, -making, -smoother, 


-trade, -weaving; emer (see quot.); 
+ calico-lawn, 7a fine“quality of calico, lawn of 
calico or cotton ; calico-printer, one whose trade 
is calico-printing; calico-printing, the art or 
trade of producing a pattern on calico by printing 
in colours, in mordants which produce colours on 
being dyed, or by other process. 

1696 J. F. Merchant's Warcho, 12 *Callico- Diaper... 
called so by reason it is made of Cotton, as the Callicoes 
are, and is wrought into little figures. 1723 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6196/7 Mathew Bacon..’*Callico-Glazer, 3€og A. 
Stewart in Lockhart Scoff (1839) III. 180 Breaking into 
the workshop of Peter More, calico-glazer, Edinburgh. 
1 359 Descr, Carrack Madre de Dios (¥.) The calicos were 
book-calicos, *calicolaunes, broad white calicos, fine starched 
calicos, coarse white calicos, browne coarse calicos, 1683 
Loud, Gaz. No. 1791/4 Two striped Muslins or Callico 
Lawnes. 1859 Smices Sel/-Help 36 Robert Peel .. be; 
the domestic trade of *calico-making. 1706 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4264/4 William Shirwin..*Callico-Printer, 1854 Murs. 
Gasket, North & S. xix, One of the half-dozen calico- 
printers of the time. 1753 Haxway 7raz. (1762) II. 1. 
li. 15 Sugar-baking and “callicoe-printing are the great 
articles. 1867 AN. & Q. Ser, uw, XI, 1186/1 In 1676 Calico 
printing. .was invented and practised in London, 762 Gent/. 
Mag. 6 We have obstructed them in the “callico trade. 

+Calicrat. Oés. [app. f. Callicrates, vame of 
a Greek artist celebrated for his minute ivory 
carvings of ants and other small animals (Pliny 
N. H. vit. xxi. § 21, ‘ Callicrates ex ebore formicas 
et alia tam parva fecit animalia ut partes eoram a 
ceteris cerni non possent").] An ant, 

1 J. Buren Passage of Pilgremer, The Calicrat, that 
iene, Rot, and the hony Die. : s 

Calicular (kalikislar), a. ft L, calicul-us, 
dim. of calix a cup+-AR.] See also CALYCULAR. 

+1. ?Resembling a little cup (? or perh. = CALY- 
CULAR). Obs. 

1658 Six T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iti, 124 Contemplating 
the calicular shafts fof the teasel] and uncous disposure of 
their extremities. . y 

2. Biol. Of or pertaining toa calicle. 

1849 Murciison Silria x. 221 ‘They .. produce their 
young clusters through this marginal calicular develop- 
ment. 1872 Nicworson Padront. 94 Three chief forms of 
gemmation. .amongst the compound Zoantharia—viz. basal, 
parietal, and calicular. 

Hence Cali‘oularly adv. 

1846 Dana Zoofh. iv. § 60 The coralla. .may be described 
as calicularl branched, 

Caliculate (kaliki#let), a. [f. L. ealieul-us 
(see prec.) +-ATE2,] Having calicles. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 437 Corallum below, short calicu- 
late, calicles paniform. 

Caliculated, = prec.; also obs. f. CALYCULATED. 

Cali‘culato-, combining form of CaLicuLaTE, 
as in caliculato-ramose : sec quot. 

1846 Dana Zooph. iv. § 82 The coralla of these species are 
. styled caliculato-ramose (i.e. Each calicle forming a sepa- 
rate branch tothe corallum: arising from segregate budding), 

Calid (kw'lid), a. arch. [ad. L. ealidus wann.] 
Warm, tepld; hot. (in Afed.; cf. Carpiry). 

1599 A. M. Gabelhoucr’s Bk. Physic 41]2 Applye the same 
on the Foreheade. .the salve beinge reasonable calide. 165; 
Tomusson Resou's Disp, 141 A thin, calid, and sholleck 
humour. 1681 Curtnam Angler's Vade-t. xxii. §.1 Fine 
livened by the Suns calid Influence. 1854 Syp. Dorr. 
Balder xxiii, 98 Sunimer. .Crowned with oak and nsh, Ier 
hot feet slippered in the calid seas. 

+Calidity. Obs. [ad. mod.L. calidrtas, {. 
L. calid-us (see prec.); = F. calidité: see -1TY.] 
Warmth, heat. en 4 techn, in Med.) 

3628 Pavnert Sulerne's Regitn Qijb, This walnut .. is 
harde of digestion .. by reason of hit calidite. 1599 A. ML. 
Gabelhoner’s Bk, Physic 47/2 For caliditye, and itchinge of 
the Eyes, 1620 Venner Via Recta (1650) 5. 1646 Sir 1. 
Browne Psend, Ep. 51 Vhe potentiall calidity of many waters, 

Calidity, var. of CALtipity, shrewdness. 

Caliduct (ke'lidekt). [f. (app. by Wotten) L. 
calt-dus hot, or cal-or heat+ ductus, after AQUE- 
pucr. Cf. F. calidue (in the Academy's Dict. 
1801).] A duct or pipe for the conveyance of 
heat by means of steam, hot water, or air} 

1651 Aelig. Wotton. 254 Pipes .. transporting heate to 
sueieey rts of the Houise from one common Furnace .. I 
am ray, to baptize them Caliducts as well as they are 
termed Venti-ducts and Aquz:-ducts that convey winde and 
water. 1664 Evetyn Aad, Hert. (1729) 228 Since the Sub- 
terranean Caliducts have been introduced. .the most tender 
.. Plants..did outlive. .those rigorous Seasons. ays Cuan- 
pers Cycl, Supp. .¥., The ancient caliducts. 1863 Drarex 
Int. Devel, Europe xvic (1865) 348 Earthen pipes, or cale- 
ducts, imbedded in the walls, 

Calif, variant of Cairn. 

Calify, var. CALEFY ». Obs. 


CALIGATE. 


+ Ca'ligate, «. Ods. [ad. L. caligaius ‘booted’, 
f. caliga half-boot, esp. that worn by the Roman 
soldiers: sce -aTE2.] Wearing cadige or inilitary 
boots ; esp. in duight caligate. 

e1862 Entertainut, Tentplein Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz, 1. 
134 After followed his messenger and Caligate Knight. 
rs62 Leicn Armorie (1597) fai These are Knightes in 
their offices, but not nobles, and are called knights Caligate 
of Armes, because they were startuppes to the middle legge. 
1586 [erne Blas. Gentrie 106 A caligate knight, that is a 
souldior on foote. 1656 Biount Glossagr., Caligate, that 
wears stockings, buskings, or harness for the Legs. 

+ Caliga‘tion. A/ed. Obs. Also 7 call-. [ad. L. 
caligation-en dimness of the eyes, f. edligdre to be 
dim or misty.] Dimness or mistiness of sight. 

1615 Crooxr Body of Man 252 The calligation or dimnesse 
of their sight, the hissing of their eares, 1646 Sir “Ty 
Browne Pseud, Ep. i. xviii. 153. 1657 Tomtanson Renov's 
Disp. 195 Such medicaments as cure caligation, 

Caligino'sity. arch. [f. as if ad. L. *ed/7- 
ginositas, f. caligindsus: see CALIGINOUS and -ITY; 
cf. F, caliginostté.] Dimness of sight. 

1657 ‘TomLinson Kenox's Disp. 334 (Eyebright] takes away 
caliginosity and cures all pituitous diseases. 1876 Gro. 
Eniot Dan, Der. v. xxxvii. 348, 1 prefer a cheerful cali- 
ginosity, as Sir Thomas Browne might say. 

Caliginous (kili-dzinas). Also 6 calaginous. 
[ad. L. caliginds-us ‘misty’, £. cdligin-eve misti- 
ness, obscurity: ef. F. caligrnewx.] Misty, dim, 
murky; obscure, dark ; also fig. (Now arch.) 

1548 Compl. Scot. 38 Al corrupit humiditeis, ande caliginus 
fumis. 1578 Banister //ist. Afaz viii. 98 Vhe liver maketh 
the thicker bloud and that which is calaginous. 16go tr. 
Caussin’s Angel of Peace 53 Those men..precipitate them- 
selves into... caliginous observations. 1790 Cowrer Odyss. 
xin. 443 Ihe goddess enter’d deep the cave Caliginous. 1794 
Mrs. Prozz1 Syou. IT. 310 That caliginous atmosphere which 
fills London towards the roth of November. 1849 Lyrron 
Caxtons nu, xut.\1xi, Her lone little room, full of caliginous 
corners and nooks. 1849 Zai?’s Mag. XVI. 218, 
+Caliginousness. Ols. [f. prec. + -nEss.] 
Caliginous quality; obscurity; dimness of sight. 

1620 VENNER Vie Recta viii. 166 Caliginousnes of the 
eyes. 1731 Baitey, vol. I], Cadiginousness, darkness, full- 
ness of obscurity. f d 

|| Caligo (kalei-go). [L.] Dimness of sight. 

80x Med. Frnui. V. 139, 1.. examined her eye, but could 
discover no. appearance of caligo. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Caligrapher, -meter, etc.: see CALLI-. 
Caligulism. sonce-we. [f. Caligula, cogno- 
men of the third Roman Emperor + -1sm.] A mad 
extravagance such as Caligula committed. 

1745 WaLpoLe Jett. fo Alann (ed. 2) II. 103 (D.) Alas! it 
would be endless to tell you all his Caligulisms. 

|| Caligus (ke'ligds). Zool. [mod.L,, f. caliga 
‘shoe’.} A genus of poccilopodous crustacean 
parasites, family Caligide. Hence Caligoid. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 161/1 Caligus .. commonly known 
among the fishermen as fish-lice. 1852 Dana Crusé. UL. 
1525 Few Caligoids have been reported from the Torrid zone. 

Calimanco, obs. form of CALAMANCo. 

| Calin. [Fr.: a. Pg. calain,a. Arab. 2h3 
galasi; the ultimate derivation is disputed. * 
Sec Calay in Yule.] ‘The tin of Siam and Ma- 
lacca, of which the Chinese make tea-caddies, etc.’, 
by some said to be an alloy of lead and tin. 

1752 Breawes Lex Mercat. Red. 817 A mixed metal called 
Calin, 1753 Cuampers Cyed. Supp., Cadiz, the name of a 
sort of mixt metal, seeming composed of lead and tin. It 
is prepared by the Chinese, and they make several utensils 
of it, as tea-canisters, coffee-pots, and the like. 1847 in 
Craic; and in mod. Dicts. ; 

+Calino, Ods. rare-1. [Perh. suggested by 
‘calino custure me’, the corrupt form of a popular 
Irish melody, frequently mentioned ¢. 1600. (Cf. 
Shaks. en, V.1v. iv. 4, and editors.) But cf. also 
F, calin ‘a beggarly rogue or lazie vagabond that 
counterfeits disease’ (Cotyrt.).] 

1s99 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 24 Amongst our English har: 
montous calinos, one is vp with the excellence of the browne 
bill..another playes his prizes in print. 

+ Ca‘lion. Ods. Also § calioun, 5-6 calyon. 
[Of uncertain etymology. Cf.obs.F. cai/o7 ‘a dot, 
clutter, clot, or congealed lumpe of flegme, blond, 
ete.’ (Cotgr.), app. f. cat/ler to coagulate, curdle, 
clot (:—L. coagzdére).] A flint nodule; a boulder 
or pebble; often collective. 

c1459 Merlix xx. 329 His horse..ran so swyfte that 
[?through] the felde that was full of smale caliouns that the 
fire sparkeled thikke, 1463 in Bury Wills 37 If..brykke be 
not sufficient to endure, lete it be maad with calyoun and 
moorter. 1499 Promp. Parv. 58/2 Calyon, rounde stone, 
rudus. 1988 Fardle Facions 1. vi. 101 Criekes .. whose 


entringes thenhabitauntes vse to stoppe vp with great heapes 
of calion and stones, 


Calipash (kelipxf). Forms: 7 calapatch, 
8 calibash, callepash, 8- calipash, callipash, 
(9 calapash). [Perh. califash and Cauipen may 
be adoptions of some West Indian words; the 
former suggests Sp. carapacho (see CARAPACE).] 

+a. The upper shell or carapace of the turtle 
(obs.) b. That part of the turtle next to the upper 
shell, cone a dull green gelatinous substance. 

1689 H. Pitaan Nedation in Arb. Garner VII. 358 We left 
some peces of the flesh on the calapatch and calapee, that is, 


VoL, Il. 
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the back and breast shells. 1749 Financ Tone Fores 1. 1 
The tortoise. . besides the delicious calibash and calipee con- 
tains many different kinds of food. 1768 SieKnn Sevt. 
Fourn. (1775) 217An alderman who swallows three pounds of 
callipash and callipee. @ 1845 Hoop Yates, Uaving 
..Forestall’d the civic Banquet yet to be, Its callipash 
and callipee. 1883 Pad? Alad G, 21 Nov. 11/2 The callipee 
is the white portion of the flesh which comes from the 
re the calipash is black in colour, and is taken from the 
paACK. 

Calipee (ka lip7).. Forms: 7 calla-, challa- 
pee, 7-9 calapee, 8 callepy, 8- calli-, calipce. 
[Sec pree. ; not found in any other Kuropean lang.] 

1. +a. The lower shell or plastron of the turtle. 
(obs.) b, That part next the lower shell, contain- 
ing a light yellowish gelatinous substanee. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 36 Lifting up his [a ‘Vurtle’s) 
belly, which we cull his Calipee, we lay open all his bowells. 
1679 Trapuam Yantaica in Sir T. Glount Nat. fist, (1693) 
354 The Callapee, viz. the Belly-part so called, baked, is an 
excellent dish, 1689 [see Catipasu], 1699 Damrier Moy. 1. 
10z ‘he Challapee, or Belly [ofa tortoise]. 1769 Mrs. Rav- 
rALp Ene. Housekpr. (1778) 15 Cut off the botrom shell, then 
cut off the meat that grows to it, (which is the callepy or 
fowl). 1829 Marrvat #, Aitdmay xviii, Vurtle lying on 
their backs, and displaying their rich calapee, [see prec.] 

+2. A kind of turtle. ? Oés. 

1794 StepMAN Surinam (1813) 1. i. 16 The turtles are 
divided into two species, and are generally distinguished in 
Surinani by the namesof calapee or green turtle, and carett. 

Caliper, -compasses: sce CALLIPER. 

Calipe-va, calli-. Also calipeever, 2 -piver. 
callipiver. A fish: a mullet of the West Indies, 
Afugil liza, much esteemed as a delicacy. 

1833 M. Scorr Som Cringle 1862) 239 Cold calipiver— 
our Jamaica Salmon. /6/d. (1859) 395 ‘That calipeever so 
crisp in the boiling. 1866 A/orn. Star 17 Mar,, Such deli- 
cacies as the callipiver and turtle steaks. 1883 /ésheries 
fixhib, Catal, (ed. 4) 170'The Calipeva or Jamaica Salmon. 

Caliph, calif (ke lif, k2vlif). Forms: 5 caly- 
pheg, -iffe, -yffe(e, 5-7 caliphe, 6 calipha, 7 
chalif, -iph, 7- calif, 8- khalif, caliph. [ME. 
califf?, caliphe, etc, a. F. caliphe, calife, ad. 
med.L, calipha, ad. Arab. si.l> £halifah, suic- 
cessor (f. £/-1/afa to sueeeed, be behind’, assumed 
by Abu-bekr after the death of Mohammed. Later 
forms attach themselves morc directly to the 
Arabic : orientalists now favour A*%a/if, The pro- 
nunciation with long @ (2!) is not justifiable] 

The title given in Mohammedan countries to the 
chief civil and religious ruler, as successor of 
Mohammed. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 245 Ayein the caliphe of Egipte. 
exg00 Maunpev. v. 36 Sahaladyn that toke the Califfe of 
Egypte and slough him. /4#2. xxi. 230 The Calyphee of 
Baldah, 15867. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1594) 597 The 
Caltphers of the Sarasins were kings & chiefe bishops. 
ibid, 754 Called by the calipha and inhabitants of Caire. 
1613 Purctas Péilgr. 1.1. xiit. 63 The story of this Bagded 
or Baldach and her Chalifs [also written chalipha}. 1614 
Raceicn Hist, World u. 199 The state of the Caliphe. 1615 
Brepwete Arab. Trudg., One of the Chalifs. 1734 SALE 
Koran Prelim. Disc, 181 The third Ahadif of the race of 
al Abbas. 1758 Jotnson /dier No. 101 » 1 The favour of 
three successive califs. 1784 HenLev in Beckford’s Vathek 
(1868) 123 zro¢e, Caliph. .comprehends the concrete character 
of prophet, priest, and king. 1837 WuHewe.t ist. Induct. 
Se. (1857) INL. 228 The califs of Bagdad. 1849 W. Irvine 
Mahomed's Success. ii, He contented himself... with the 
modest title of Caliph, that is to say, successor, by which 
the Arab sovereigns have ever since been designated. 

Caliphal (ke'lifil), a [f. prec.+-aL.] Of or 
pertaining toa ae. 

1881 Pall Mall G. XXXIV. 1417 His Caliphal preten- 
sions will not be seriously disputed, 

Caliphate (ke'lifelt). Also -at. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE: in F, cadiphat, med.L. caliphatus.] 

1. The rank, dignity, or office of caliph. 

1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., The Caliphate compre- 
hended the power both of the royalty, and priesthood. 1817 
Keamince Trav. 1.314 The grand signior is considered as the 
head of that religion since the extinction of the caliphat. 
Exrninstone /Yist, Jzd. 1, 519 The califate, 

. The reign or term of offiec of a caliph. 

1734 Sars Koran Prelim, Disc. 56 Moseilama.. had a 
great party, and was not reduced till the Khalifat of Abu 
Becr. 1859 Macauray /7¢¢ Misc. (1860) 11.359 His short and 
unreal caliphate. 1869 J. Batpwin Preh. Nations vi, 232 
In the year 637, during the califate of Omar. 

2. The dominion of a caliph. 

1614 SELDEN Titles Honor 93 Whil’st the Chaliphat_re- 
mained vndeuided. 187 Freeman /Yis¢. Ess. 1. vi. 140 The 
Empire even in the East was not a Caliphate. 

+ Cali-phe. Ods.—* A kind of sailing vessel. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 258 With caliphe and with galey 
The same cours, the same wey, Which Jason toke. 

Ca‘liphship. vere. tt CALIPH + -sHIP.] The 
office of caliph. 

1677 Sm T. Herpert Trev. 266 (T.) Ally, son-in-law to 
Mahomet ..pretending to the caliphship. 

Calippic: see CALLIPPIO, 

Calis, obs. form of CiaLIcE; var. of CALLIS. 

|| Calisaya (keelis2-4). [? A native S. American 
name, adopted as the botanical specific name.]} 
In Catisaya bark: the most valuable sort of 
Peruvian Bark, obtained from Cixchona caltsaya. 

1837 Penny Cyci. V11. 173/2 The Carthagena yellow barks 
both contain quinia, but in less quantity than the Calisaya 


CALIX. 


bark. 1875 [1. Woop Yherap. (1879) 6o Calisaya or Royal 
Yellow Bark, 

Ilence Calisay*ine, an alkaline substance from 
calisaya bark, used in making a kind of biiters, 

Caliver (kalivar, kalZvar). Ods. exe. Lfist, 
Forms: 6 qualivre, calliour, kalli-, qualli-, 
knly-, calea-, 6-7 caly-, cally-, calee-, cale- 
ver, 7 caliever, calivre, 6-9 calliver, 6- caliver. 
[App. the same word as CALIBRE; sce the quota- 
tion from Littré there, and the following: 

1588 F.. Vork Ord. Alarshall in Stow's Surv. (1754) V1. 
ve xxxi. §70/1 When I was first brought np in Piemount.. 
we lad our particular Calibre of Harqnebuzve to our Regi- 
ment, that one Bullet shonld serve all the Harquebuves of 
our Regiment..Of which Worde of Calibre, came first this 
unapt ‘Term which we use to calla Harquebuze a Calliver, 
which is the Height of the Bullet and not the Piece. 

3efore the Liattell of Mounganter [= Moncontour, 156y], the 
Prynces caused seven thousand Harquebuzes to be made, all 
of one Calibre ; whic hh were called Harquebuze du Calibre de 
Monsieur le Prince. So as I think some men not under- 
standing Frenche, brought hither the name of the Height of 
the Bullet for the Piece. 1594 Barwicr Disc. conc. Weapous 
8 It is supposed by many that the weapon called commonly 
a Caliver is another thinge than a Harquebuze, wherens in 
truth it is not, but only a Harquebuze, saving that it is of a 
greater circuite or Bullet then the other is of: wherfore 
the Frenchman doth call it a peece de Calibre, whieh 1 as 
much as to say, a peece of bigger circute, 1611 FLoriv, 
Colibra, as Calfére, an instrument that guimers vse to 
measure the height of any piece or bullet. Also the height 
or bore of any piece, from whence our word Caliuer is 
derived; being at first a piece different from others.] 

L. A light kind of musket or harquebus, origin- 
ally, it appears, of a certain calibre, introdnced 
during the 16th c.; it scems to have been the 
lightest portable fire-arm, excepting the pistol, 
and to have been fired without a ‘rest’. 

1868 in Archvologin (1829) XXH. 78 [In an inventory 
of the goods at Grafton and Salwarpe 28th Nevember 
1568, occurs] ‘Kulyvers'. rg69 [see 3]. 1574 fame. Lice. 
fenavicy (1859) 1. 32 Vfitt men to serve wt qualliuers. 1§77 
Church, Ace. St, Margaret's, Wester (Nichols 1797) 19 
Paid for newe stocking of five calyvers 12s. 1578 Sin R. 
Constante Order of Caimpe tart, ALS. 847 Mt 53 bi ‘The 
ordonnance .. hatberts, harquebusses, qualivres, launces. 
1887 llouinsmip Se. Chron, (1806) 11. 303 A... hot skirmish 
. between the Englishmen and Frenchmen with haghuts, 
caleevers, and pistolets. 1588 Lucar Vartaglie's Colloq. 
61 His Caliver .. mnst be in length at the least three foute 
and two ynches, and the bore must be in Diameter 4 of an 
ynch. His Musket .. the bore in Diameter 23 of an ynch, 
1588 ‘I’. Devonny in Xord, Bad?. (1887) VI. 390 With Mus- 
kets, Pikes, and good Calecuers, for her Graces safegarde 
then. rg98 Barrer Theor. Warres 1.1.3 A good Calli- 
uer charged with good powder and bullet. 1602 FuLBEcKK 
1st Pt. Parall. 53 He that shooteth in a Caleeuer at birdes. 
1613 [Lavwarp Norm. Nings 77 Of late yeeres .. the har- 
quebuzeand calliuer are brought into vse. r6gz in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. wt, (1692) 1. 670, 100 Colliers .. whom he armed 
with Pikes, Musquets, and Calievers. 1678 Puituirs, Ca/?- 
ver, or Caldiver, a small Gun used atSea. 1761 Hume //is?. 
Hug. (1, xxvii. 129 The caliver..was so inconvenient that 
it had not entirely discredited the bow. 1821 Scotr Avezvf/iw, 
i, ‘I'hen you are from the Low Countries, the land of pike 
and caliver? 1834 Prancut Brit, Costzme 278 During 
this reign [James I's] the caliver, a matchlock that could be 
fired without a rest, came greatly into use. 

+b. A soldier armed with a ealiver. Ods. 

1g8x Stywarp Jfart, Discif.1. 44 The Caleuers or Coriers. 
Such must haue either of them a good and sufficient peece, 
flaske, touch bore, ponder, shot, &c. 1591 GARRARD Ast 
Warre 83 Calivers or Horgabuzieres or Musketieres.  ~ 

+2. 

1589 Pafpe w. Hatchet (1844) 37, One of them lately at 
Yorke, pulling out his napkin to wipe his mouth after a lie, 
let drop a surgeans caliuer at his foote where he stood. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as caliver-nian, -shot, etc. 

1569 in Heath Grocer’s Conzp, (1869) 10 Furnyshed with 
calyuer matches with flasks. 1613 Purcuas Pilgr, I. ve xv. 
447 A calliver-shot could scarce reach from the one side to 
the other. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy, S. Sea (1847) 170 Ina 
muskett, two calever shott, or many smaller, a 1642 Six W. 
Monson Naval Tracts i. (1704)174/2 The Fleet was to pass 
within Calliver Shot of this Fort, 1829 Scotr Hrt. A/id/. 
xxxii, Ye musquet and calliver-men. 

Caliver, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] ‘rans. To 
shoot with a caliver. 

1863 Sata Capt. Dang. 1. iii. 43 He was averse to all high- 
handed ineasures of musketooning, and calivering. 

Caliver, obs. form of CALIBRE. 

+ Caliverer. OJs. rare—'. [f. CALIVER sd. + 
-ER!.] A soldier armed with a ealiver. 

rgg0 Sir J. Smvtur Disc, Weapons 5 Harquebnziers may 
skirmish with more dexteritie and certeintie than the Cali. 
verers with their Calivers. g R 

|| Calix (kecliks). Pl. earlices. [L. ca/ix cup 
(see CHALICE), On account of the running to- 
gether of this and the Greco-Latin calyx ‘outer 
covering of a fruit or flower-bud’ (cf. It. cadsce, 
Sp. calzz, F. calice), modern scientific writers 
rarcly distinguish the two, but commonly write 
both as Catyx. ‘The diminntives Canictr and 
CALYOLE are more generally distinguished.] 

A cup; a eup-like cavity or organ; e.g. the 
truncated termination of the branches of the ureter 
in the kidney; the wall of the Graafian follicle, 
from which an ovum has escaped; the cup-like 
body of a crinoid or coral which is placcd on the 
top of the stem; the body of a Vorticella; a 
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cup-shaped depression in the npper part of the 
theea vf a eoralligenous zoophyte, which contains 
the stomach-sae (sometimes in I*reneh form ca/ice). 

1708 Morteux Nadelais v. xiii (1737) 180 A Carbuncle 
jetied out of its Calix or Cup. 1801 Aled. Frul. V. 284 Re- 
maining in one of the calices or infundibula in the kidneys. 
1869 Nicuotson Zool, xii. (1880) 160 A shallower or deeper 
cup-shaped depression, which contains the slomach-sac of 
the polype, and is known as the ‘calice’. 1881 Mivart 
Cat 233 The part surrounding this prominence is called 
the ca 1X. 3 ¥ . " 4 

Calixtin, -ine (kalikstin). “cc/. /Fiss. 

1, fin F. Ca/rxtin, in med.L. pl. Calixtint, calix 
cup, in sense 1 referred to L.} A member of a 
section of the Hussites, who maintained, as their 
chief article, that the eup as well as the Dread 
shonld be administered to the laity; a Utraquist. 

rio tr. Dupin's kel. fist, wth C.1. a. xxxi. 185 Those 
called Calixtines, who administered the Sacrament in both 
kinds. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s. v., The Calixtins .. 
in the main .. still adhered to the Doctrine of Roine. 1838 
Fenny Cycl. X11. 361/1 The Hussites now divided into 
several branches, some. .more moderate and rational, such 
as the Callixtines. : 

2. An adherent of the opinions of George Ca- 
lixtns (1586-1656, a Lutheran divine and pro- 
fessor at the University of llelmstedt, Brunswick, 
noted for his moderate and conciliatory vicws and 
writings on controversial points: a syncretist. 

1727-51 Citamuers Cycé. s. v., The Calixiins are esteem'da 
kind of Semi-Pelagians. 1826 C. Butter Grotis xii. 201 
Denominated Syncretists or Caliatines from George Calixtus. 

Caliz, obs. fonn of Cuanice. 

Calk (kok , 56.1. Also Gcalke, cauke, 9 caulk. 
{app. ultimately f. L. cale-em cadx heel. calctnenm 
heel. or calcar spur: but the history is wanting ] 

1, A pointed piece of iron on a horse-shoe to 
prevent slipping ;=CALKIN. 

1587 Tursery. Afpitaphs & Sonn. (1837) 387 He sets a 
slender calke, And so he rides his way. rg9t Percivane SA. 
Dict, Rampones, caukes in a horse shooe. 1881 Daily /0/, 
17 Jan,, Where would the poor horse be without the ‘calk,* 
onthe hind feet? ee 

2. A piece of iron projecting from the heel of 
a boot, shue, or elog, which digs into the ice or 
frozen ground, and prevents slipping. U.S. 

1805 Naval Chron. X11. 113, 1n Canada it is customary 
during the winter season. .1o wear on the feel a sort of pat- 
ten, called candks. 1874 Keicnt Dict, Meck. s.v., The 
calk .. attached to a boot consists of a plate with spurs, 
which project a little below the heel. 
t+ Calk, st. Obs. rare. Verh. ealeulation : ef. 
CaLk v.!; perh.=chalk. 

1§35 Stewart Cron, Scot. 1.88 With astrologe and viher 
instrument, With compas, calk, and als with quadrent. 

Calk, obs. and northern form of Cua.r. 

+Calk, v.1 Ols. Also calke, kalk. 
shortened froin CaLeuLe, calhil, calkle.] 

1. trans. To ealculate, reckon; esp. astrologically. 

igor Pol, Poems (2859) 11. 61 1f y cowde calkyn Al manere 
kyndes.  ¢1440 Promp. Harv. 58 Calkyn, calculo. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. xviii. i, On his boke he began to calke 
How the sonne entred was in Gemyne. 1559 A/irr. Mag, 
Dk, Clarence xxvi._ 3 Whose fortunes kalked made the 
father sad. 1646 J. Geree Astrologom. 19 Woolsey calked 
the Kings Nativity. 


[app. 


2. intr. or absol. 
1398 [see CaLkinG 1]. 1455 in Paston Lett. \. 350 Oon 
Doktor Grene, a preest, hath kalked and reporteth, that, 


etc, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 55/1 They kalked on his 
natyvyte. 1556 ¢ Hevwoop Spider & F. xliv. 26 1f one 
divell with an other for lies should calke. 

3. ?To appropriate, lay elaim to. 
different word =to chalk eu 

1606 Birnie Airk- Burial 30 By kirk-buriall the pavement 
[is] so partiallie parted 10 paticulare men, that if they cleaue 
ig at they haue calked, the people that rests must byde nt 
the doore. 


Calk (kok), v2 [f. Cauk 54.1] ¢rans. To pro- 
vide (a shoe) with a calk orcalkin; to rough-shoe. 
1624 Scott and Pt. Vox Populi 46 As many ..a3x would 


suffice for sixe or eight thousand horse all calked sharpe and 
frost-nayled of purpose for trauaile ouer the Ice. 


fence Ca‘tking v0/, sb. 3 also atirth.,as in calk- 
ing-anvil, an anvil for forming horse-shoe ealks; 
calking-tongs, for sharpening these. 


(Perhaps a 


corners, that a horse may stand the faster upon ice. 1886 
Fall Mall G. 5 Feb, 4/1 Colonel Myles's system was the 
exact opposite ofthe much-practised * calking ’. 

{a. F. 


Calk (kok, kalk), 2.3 Also calquo. 
calgue-r, in same sense, ad. It. caleare to press 
under:—L. ca/edre to tread. (Cf. Cauk.) Often 
supposed to be identical, etymologieally, with 
Cuark, with which it has nothing to do.] 

trans. Yo eopy (a design) by rubbing the back 
with colouring matter, and drawing a blunt poitt 
along the outlines so as to traee them in the colour 
on a surface placed beneath. Hence Calking 
vel. sb, 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. (1769) 52 Two plates exactly 
counter-calked. 859 Guntick & Times Pai, 147 Trans- 
ferred by tracing, or, as it is also called, calking. 

Calk, var. of CauLx ; obs. f. CauK z. to tread. 


Calkel, var. of CaLcuLE v. Ods. to calculate. 


| 
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Calken, local name of the Weaver Fish. 

1676 Ray Local Wds., Sea Fishes, Collect. 104. 

+ Calker'. Ofs. Also 6 calear, 7 calcour. 
[f, Cavk v.14-rn1.] A calculator of nativities, 
etc.; an astrologer; a magician, conjurer. 

1535 CoverpaLe /sa. ii 6 Calkers of mens byrthes, 
whereof ye haue to many. 158% R. Scotr Discov, Witch- 


craft Vil. xv. 122 Imps, calcars, conjurors. 1662 Furr 
Worthies \. 209 Forewarned (by what Calker I wot not). 

Calker?® (k@-ka1). Sc. Also caulker. [f. CaLxK 
v.2+-ER1,] = Catkin. Also fig. 

19794 Burns To John Taylor ii, Poor slip-shod giddy Pe- 

asus Was but a sorry walker; To Vulcan then Apollo goes, 

"o get a frosty calker. 1815 Scotr Guy Af, xxxix, They 
turn down the very caulkers of their animosities and 
prejudice, as smiths do with horses’ shoes in a white frost. 
1833 M. Scorr Yom Criugle xvi. (1859) 434 The Bight of 
Leogane is a horseshoe, Cape St. Nicholas is the caulker on 
the northern heel. 

Calker 3, var. of CAULKER. 

Calkes, illitcrate spelling of CaLx. 

Calketrap, pe, -treppe, obs. ff. CaLrrop. 

Calkil, var. of CaLcct.e v. Oéds. to calculate. 

Calkin (k§‘kin, keelkin). Forms: (5 kakun), 
6 calkyn, 7 cawkin, 7- calkin, calking. [TPos- 
sibly going back to a ME, *ca/kain, a. OF. ca/- 
cain heel:—L, caleducum heel; but the earliest 
form dakun agrees with the Du. 4a/koen, MDu. 
calcoen ‘nngula,’ f. L. calx, Some orthoepists 
treat (k§kin§ as only a vulgar or colloquial 
pronunciation, but others know no other.] 

1. The tnmed-down ends of a horse-shoc which 
raise the horse’s heels from the ground; also a 
tuned cdge under the front of the shoe ; applied 
esp. to these parts when sharpened in a frost. 

1445 Bokennam Female Saints (1683) 223 Tweyn hors .. 
Of wych the toon hym greuously boot, And wyth hys kakun 
the tother hym smoot. 1§87 Hotixsuep Scot. Chron. U iij b, 
Causyng a sinyth to shoe three horses for him contrarily, 
withthe calkyns forward. 1607 Torsete /onr-f, Heasts 322 
Little gravel stones getting beiwixt the hoof, or calking, or 
spunge ofthe [horse's] shooe. 16z0 MarkuaM Jasterp. u. 
xevii. 387 Let your [horse-]shooes behinde haue a cawkin on 
the out-side. 1727 Braptey fam. Dict. lo s.v. Bleymes, 
Calkings spoil the Feet ofa Horse. 1868 Regul. 4& Ord, 
Army 1214 The calkins of the hind shoes are to be removed, 
as these are not needed on board. 

2. The irons nailed on the heels and soles of 
strong shoes or clogs to make them wear longer. 

31832 Sovtney Left. (1856) 1V. 314 The price of men's 
clogs is five shillings.. This price includes calking, i.e. the 
iron-work. — 

+ Calking, vé/. sb.) Obs. [f£. Cark v1 +-1ne1] 

1. Calculation, computation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth de P. R. (Tollemache MS.) vin. 
xxvil, Pe science and use of calkynge [1535 calclyuge; Lat. 
calcufijand acountes, P 

2. spec. Astrological prognostieation. 

ergoo Epiph. (Turnb. 1843! 103 Ych yere wer certeyn 
dayes three By calkyng cast and computacion Sowght and 
chosen. 1562 PHAR inetd ix. Bbij, To king Turnns 
deere he calkinges kest. But not with calking craft could 
he his plague beswitch that day. 

Calking vbl, sb, var. of CAULKING. 

Calkling, var. of CatcuLine 7/, sh. Obs. 

Calkule, -ylle, var. CaLcuLE 7. Obs. 

Call (kdl), v. Forms: (1 ceallian), 3 callen, 
3-6 calle, (4 cale, kal, kel), 4-5 Kall, 4-7 eal, 
5 callyn, 6 caal, (oaul(o), 4- oalt. Also (Sv.) 
7-9 caw, 8-gea’. [OI shows a single instance of 
ceallian: bot MIE, caller, hallen, was originally 
northern, and evidently a. ON. 4a//a to call, ery, 
shout, to summon in a loud voice, to name, call 
by a name, also to assert, claim (Sw. 4a//a, Da. 
kalde), A common Teut. vb.: in MDu. ca//en, 
Du. 4a/fen to talk, chatter, prattle, MLG. Aa//en, 
ONG. challiu, MHG, fallin to talk much and 
loud, to chatter:—OTeut. *ha//éjan, cogn. with 
gol- in Slav. gélos voiee, sound, and perhaps with 
ee root gar- to ehatter. 

The connexion of meaning in Branch H1 seems far-fetched, 
but there appears to be no doubt ofits identity.) 

I. To shout, utter loudly, cry out, summon. 
* Snir. 

1. To utter one’s voice loudly, foreibly, and 
distinctly, so as to be heard at a distance; to 
shout, cry: often emphasized by ont, to cry out. 
Const, fo, after (x person whose attention it is 
desired to engage). One may also call across a 
river, fa shaft, dow stairs, frfo a passage, etc. 
See also senses 21-23. (Not in Johnson.) 

a xgpe Byrktnoth (Gr.) 91 Ongan ceallian ofer cald wcter 
Ryrfithelmes bearn. ar2zg St. Marker. 3 Ha bigon to 
cleopien ant callen pus to criste. a1300 Cursor Al. 5720 
Sua lang pai cald, drightin pam herd. /érd. 7341 Pan bigan 
pai cal and cri pat poad o bam suld ha merci. 1393 Gower 
Conf. \. 148 Upon her knees she gan down falle. .and to him 
calle. 1513 Brapsuaw St, Werburgh (1848) 105 Si to 
her, in the nameof Jhesu. 1596 ye Tam. Shr. Induct. 
ii, gt Sometimes you would call out for Cicely Hacket. 
1604 —- Ofh. 1, i. 74 Heere is her Fathers house, He call 
aloud, 1667 Drvpen Wart. Sfar-all u.i, Do you hear, my 
aunt calls. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 44 76" re Mother is 
heard calling out toher Son for Mercy, 1714 Ettwoon Ax. 
tobiag. (1765) 93 He calling earnestly after me. 1788 Dispin 


CALL. 


Afus. Tour xxxvi. 143 uote, He called to one of the sailors 
to tell him what it was, 1848 S. Basirorn Early Days vi. 
(1859) 63, | thereupon called as loudly as } could. 1864 Ten- 
nvson An, Ard. 237 He call'd aloud for Miriam Lane. 

b. Said of animals, ehiefly birds, making certain 
cries or notes ; of bees before swarming. 

1486 Bk. St, Adbans A ij, Inthe tyme of their loue they call 

not kauke. 1552 Ivxoet, Call lykea partryche. 1609 C. 
Butier Fem, Afon, vy. (1623) Liij, After the second swarme, 
I have heard a young Ladie-Bee call. 1674 N. Cox Geutl. 
Recr. 1. (1706) 73 Being almost spent, it is painful for them 
Ithe hounds] to call. 1704 Woriipce Dict, Rust. et Urb. 
s. v. Bees, Inthe Morning before they Swamm, they approach 
near the Stool, where they call somewhat longer. 1825 
Cossetr Kur. Rides 289 The poor partridges. .were calling 
all around us, 1847 Loner. vz. 1.¥. 2 Cheerily called the 
cock to the sleeping maids of the farmhouse, 1851 Texxvson 
To Queen 14 While,.thro' wild March the throstle calls. 

ce. Said of sounding a summons with a trumpet. 

1606 Suaxs. Tr. § Cr_1. iii. 277 Hector .. will to morrow 
with his Trumpet call, To rowze a Grecian. 

d. fig. Said of inanimate things. 

1611 Hipte 7's. xiii. 7 Deepe calleth vnto deepe at the 
noyse, 1842 TENNYSON lene ifeinses 9 Day and night to the 
billow the fountain calls. 

e. Cards. To make a demand (for a card, for 
one’s opponents to show their hands, etc.) : as a. 
in Long IVhist, at a eertain point in the game, to 
call upon one’s partner to produce an honour if 
he has one, in whieh case the game is won; fo 
call (for trumps): see 22d. b. in Poker, to call 
upon one’s opponents to show their hands. e. in 
Quadrille, to ‘call a king’, i.e..demand and take 
into one’s own hand a king from one’s partner's 
hand. 

1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester, in Singer ff ist. Cards 338 
If he forgets to call after playing a trick, he loseth the 
advantage of can-ye for that deal, 1709 Brit, Apollo V1. 
36. 2/1 Heither A. or BK, have Honours they are at Liberty 
to Call. 1820 Hoyle's Games Impr. 44 (heading) Of 
calling honours, /éid. 80 Hf both sides are eight, and no 
one calls, each player must possess an honour. /éfd. 93 
(Quadrilfe) Call to your strongest suit except you have 
a queen guarded, 1883 Longm. Afag. Sept. 499 (Poker) 
When the bet goes round to the last player..and he does 
not wish to go better, he may simply ‘see it * and ‘call’. 

2. To call af a door: orig. to call aloud there so 
as to make known one’s presence and bnsiness to 
those within ; hence, to knock or ring, and speak 
or make a eommunication to one who answers the 
door; whence, fo call at a house, to go to the 
door, or enter, for the purpose of some eommuni- 
cation—the extended notion of entering was at 
first expressed by fo ca// 11, still in familiar use = 
‘look in’ in passing, or incidentally ; so ca// on (a 
person): to pay him a short business, ceremonial, 
or complimentary visit; and absol. fe ca//=make 
or ‘pay’ a call. 

[a 1300 Cursor AT. 10096 Mi saul es cummen, leuedi, be to 
And calles nt pi yatt ‘vndo"! 1598 Suaks. Aferry $V. wv. v. 
9 Go, knock and call.]_ 1593 — A’icA. 21, 1. ib. 94 To day I 
came by, and call’d there. 1599 — Afuch Ado mi. ili. 44 
You are to call at all the Alehouses. 1603 — Meas. for Af. 
tv. v. 6 Goe call at Flauvia’s house, And tell him where I 
Stay. 1721 Bupcent. Spect. No. 150 Po, 1 happened the 
other Day to call in at a celebrated Coffee-house near the 
Temple. 1787 Cowrrn Let?, 18 Jan., A young gentleman 
called here yesterday who came six miles out of his way to 
see me. 1831 Gen. P. Tutomrson £.rerc. (1842) 1. 366 If 
she is obliged to call agnin. 1834 Macreapy Aemin, |. 420 
Called at the Literary Fund office, and saw. .the secretary. 
1881 Mas. Rioneie 4, Spenceley il. iii, 65 She thought of 
calling in Banner Square. fod. Call in some time during 
the day. Have many: visitors called to-day? 

b. 7 call at (a place): to stop for a short time 
in passing, in order to speak or communieate in 
some way with people there: said ¢.g. of a car- 
rier who ‘calls “at a house or place to deliver or 
reeeive a pareel, and has his regular ‘ houses of 
call’; also of a vehicle, railway train, ship, steamer, 
which ‘calls’ or ‘touehes’ at places on its way. 

Merely ‘to make a short stop or stay at a place” is not 
to call; purpose of speaking, dealing, visiting, or other 
communication .. is of the essence of the notion. . 

1670 Cotron Esfernon it, vin. 378 His Majesty continu- 
inghis way through Guienne, took occasion to callatIlaye. 
1927 Swirt Gulliver wu. viii. 174 The captain called in at 
one or two ports. 1752 Beawes Lex Mercat. 267 Where 
the vessel was to have liberty 10 call, in her way down, for 
a pilot. 1799 Netson in Nicolas Disf. (1845) 111. 147 Cap- 
tain Blackwood, .calls at Minorca in his way down. /é/d. 
352 Direct the Ships to call off here, but not to anchor. 
Ratko. Time Tabte, Trains callat this station when required. 

** 7rans. j 

3. To utter (anything) in a loud voice ; to read 
over (a list of names) in a Joud voice; to pro- 
elaim, announce, give out, make proclamation of. 
Often with out. Also adsol. 

cxgas E. E. Allit, P.C. 411 Ue callez A prayer to be 
hy3e prynce, for pyne, on bys wyse. 1720 Gay (J.) Nor 
parish clerk, who calls the psalm so clear, 1 “UCKER 
Lt. Nat, 11, 530 How .. should it come into his head that 
calling a psalm was more holy employment than sawing a 
board? 1855 Tuackeray Mewcomtes 11. xii. 445 ‘Adsum’ |) 
..the word we used at school when names were called. 1855 
Macauay //ist. Eng. 1V. 489 His duties were to call the 
odds when the Court played at hazard. 1886 Afanch. Exam. 
14 Jan. 4/7 Sir Erskine May called out the names of members 
in the onder in which they were to... take the oath, 
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b. To announce or proelaim authoritatively ; 
to decree. 

1647 in Sc. Pasgutls (1868) 152 Might make the Pope a 
jubilee call. 3859 Sata 72. round Clock 367 ‘The newly 
made barristers ‘call’ carouse in Lincoln’s Inn Hall. 1876 
Trevetyan Jacaulay 1. iii. 124 He could be angry as an 
opponent, but. .knew when to call a halt. ed. Here the 
captain called a halt. We had better call a hall for a minute. 

4. To summon with a shout, or by a call; hence 
to summon, eite; to eommand or request the 
attendance of, bid (any one) come ; formerly also, 
to ask, invite, ‘bid? formally or authoritatively. 
Also aésol.; and with adverbial extension, as away, 


back, home, in, out, into a. place, ¢o a duty. 

@1300 Cursor Af. 3712 Sithen his sun he cald him till. 
{bid. 19793 Pai pat war oute, in did he calle. 1377 Lanat. 
Puke i ti. 3 The kyng called a clerke. .'I’o take mede pe 
mayde. cr1goo Blowbol’s Test. in Halliwell Nage P.3 
Whylis ye have your right memorie Calle unto you your 
owne secrelory. 1535 Coverpate Jfark xv. 16 The soudyers 
.. ¢alled the whole mullitude logether. 1549 Latimer Sevvz. 
bef. Edw, V1, ii. (Arb.) 57 They were not called to the feast. 
rs9t Suaks. 720 Gent. u. iil. 61 Come away man, | was 
sent to call thee. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 264 Pot The 
Bell which calls to Prayers twice a Day. 1712 ‘TIcKELL 
ibid. No. 410 Pt Sir Roger's Servanl was gone Io call a 
Coach. 1830 Texxyson ‘Add things will die’ 20 We are 
called—we must go. 1847 — Princess 11. 447 The chapel 
bells Call’d us. 1831 Macaucay in Life & Left, I, (1889) 
209, I called a cabriolet. 1882 J. H. Beunt Aef. CA. 
Eng, U. 11 Southampion was called before the Council. 
Mod. At the end of the play the chief actors were called 
before the house. 


@1340 Cursor_M. 19594 To call men vnio amendment. 
ve Piler. Perf. (W. ae W. 1531) 13b, Somtyme he laketh 
chyldren. .& callcth them to his glory. 1667 Mitton P.Z. 
1. 92 The torturing houre Callsusto Penance. 1678 R. Le- 
STRANGE Seneca's Afor. (1702) 41 Whensocver my Duly 
calls me. 1819 Crasse 7. of Hall nn. Wks. 1834 VI. “3 
While Richard's mind, that for awhile had stray’d, Call’ 
home ils powers. 1866 B. Tavior J/y J/ission, Poents 256 
Where the fairest blossoms call. 

e. To rouse from sleep, summon to get up. 

1611 SHaks. Cyd, u. ii. 7 If thou canst awake by foure o” 
th’ clock, I prythee call me. 711 STEELE Sfect. No. 132 
p1 The next Morning at Day-break we were all called. 
1832 Tennyson A/ay Queer 1 You must wake and call me 
early, call me early, mothcr dear. 1858 Mere. Mar. Alug. 
¥. 306 The Captain. .was called at 12. 

+d. To invoke, appeal to. Cf. also Call ¢o 
witness, 20¢. Obs. 

1250 Gen. & Ex. 3237 Qvad god, ‘quor-at calles Su me?" 
ersoo Medustne ras 1 In the begynnyng of all werkes, 
men oughien first of alle to calle Ihe name of the Creatour. 

+e. Sometimes with the force of the modern 
‘call on’, 232. Ods. 

1601 Suaks. 7zeed, My un ii, 56 Wee'l call thee at the 
Cubiculo. 1603 — Aleas. for AL ww. iv. 18 Ie call you al 
your house. 

f. With the foree of ‘eall for’; now ¢echn., as 


to call a@ case in court, call the trial. 

c12g0 Bestiary 651 He remed and helpe called. 1699 
Bentiey Phal. xi. 236 The Trial must be Call‘d over again. 
1697 Drvpex Virg. Georg: Ww. 480 One that once had call'd 
Lucina’s Aid, 1731 Swirt Death Siift, 1 wish I knew 
what King to call. 1746 Hovte Whist (ed. 6) 10 A pew 
Deal isto be call’d. Afod, The judge ordered the next case 
to be called. fs 

g. To attract animals by a partieular ‘call’, 
e.g. as in moose-calling. 

h. With a thing a3 037.: Chiefly with adverbs 
(senses 24-35); or in phrases, as ¢o call atiention 
(17 a), call lo mind (20 b’, ete. 

1761 Frances Suertpan Sidney Bidulph (ed. 2) III. x60 
But let us call another subject-—When did you hear from 
Mr. Faulkland? ti , cy 

i. 7o call a bond: to give notice that the 
amount of a bond will be paid. 

k. Sc.=Call upon, eall at, visit, go through. 

1837 R. Nicott Poems (1843) 72 The puir auld beggar 
bodie, ca’d The toun where I was born, Jfad, Sc. T'tt caw 
the haill town for’t, or I want it.’ 

1. In various phrases: see 17-20. 

5. To eonvoke, convene, summon (a meeting or 


assembly). See Call together, 34. 

©1380 W%t?, Palerne 1460 pemperour calde his cunseil for 
lo knowe here wille. ets 5 Craucer LZ. G. IW. 1860 And 
Brutus.. let the peple calle, And openly the tale he tolde 
hem alle. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. Vii, xxviii. Preamb., His 
Highnes is not mynded. .1o calle & somone a newe parlia- 
ment. 1611 Biste Yoel i. 14 Call a solemne assembly. 1618 
Botton Florus (1636) 259 Cicero the Consull, calling a 
Senate made an Oration. 1848 Macautay Hést. Hug. U1. 
252 It might be necessary to call a Parliament. 1885 Act 
48 Viet. xvi. §12 The notice calling the meeting, 

6. To nominate by a personal ‘ call’ or summons 
(to special service or offiee); ¢sf. by Divine 
authority : ‘to inspire with ardours of piety; or 
to summon into the ehureh’ (J.). 

€1300 Harrow. Hell 184 Loverd Christ, icham That thou 
calledest Habraham. 1 Coverpace 1 Cor. i. 1 Paul, 
called 1o be an Aposile of Jesus Christ. — Aon. viii. 30 
Whom he hath called, them hath he also made righteous. 
1591 Suaxs. 1 fez. V/, v.i. 29 What, is my Lord of Win- 
chester. .call’d vntoa Cardinalls degree? 1606 — Ant. § Ci. 
u, vil. 16 To be call’dintoa huge Sphere. 1611 Biste Acts 
xiij. 7 Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work where- 
unto I have called thein. 1680 Men, Y. Fraser ix. in Sel. 
Biogr, (1847) LL. 302, 1 was indeed called by the Lord to 
the exercise of the Ministry. 
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b. To invite in due form to the pastorate of a 
church (Presbyterian or Nonconformist). 

1560 ist Bk. Discipline iv, In a church reformed .. none 
ought to presume either to preach, either yel to minister 
the sacramenls, Lill thal orderly they be called to Ihe same. 
1703 Ktrxton “Hist. 7. Welsh in Sel. Biogr. (1845) 1. 33 
(fle] was speedily called to the ministry first in one village 
then in another. 184x M<Crte S& Ch. dfist. 1.137 The 
Church to which he was afterwards called. 1862 Macrar- 
Lane Life Dr. Lazvson 53 In due lime he was unanimously 
called 10 be Mr. Moir's successor, 

e. ellipt. for Call to ihe bar, 204. 

1836-7 Dickens Sé. Boz (1850) 218/1 A barrister ?—he said 
he was not called. 1865 — J/ut, /’r. ili, ‘1’, said Euguene, 
‘have been ‘‘called” seven years’, 

7. To ask with authority, bid, command, cnjoin, 
call upon (a person) ¢o ¢o (something). Now esp. 
said of the call of God, or of duty. 

[a 1300 Cursor M. p.962. 23 (Cotl. MS.) Pai. -calden a blynd 
knight To wirk after per lore.] 1580 Baret ide. C 21 They 
began to cal Iloricnsius to pleade in good malters, 1678 
Was ey Wonders vi. xxix. § 5. 616/1 Some were therefore 
called 10 openthe Basilick vein, 1756 Westey Hchs. (1872: 
XIIL. 200, Iam called to preach the Gospel both by God 
and man. 1769 Rosrrtson Chas. 7, V. §36 note, The »ub- 
ject..does not call me to write a history of the progres» of 
sociely. 1853 Mavaice Proph. § Aings v. 80 The king be- 
lieves thal he is called to build a temple. 1882 R. W, Dare 
in Gd. Words Apr. 263 One may be specially ‘called’ to 
shelter the homeless. ‘ 

b. Amer. Land Law. To require objects, courses, 
distances, cte.\ to answer to a description in a 
survey or grant of land (Webster). 

+8. To challenge ; to impeach, acense of. Obs. 

1470-85 Matory Arthir (1816) IL. 456 Now ye be called 
upon treason, it is lime for you to stir. ¢ 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of -lymon 566 Telle me, constans, false traytour, 
why dyde ye calle my fader of treyson. 

9. Hawking. Sce quot.) 

1483 Cath, Angi. 52 ‘Yo calle a hawke, sfufare. 1509 32 
Ortus Voc. ibid. 52 Stufo: to calla hawke with meat, 

1G. Cards. To call honours, call a king, call for 
trumps: sce 1e, 22d. 

II. To name, give a name or designation to. 

LL. ¢rans. To give as name or title to; to name. 
With complemenial object; also to call by the nante 
of; to call one’s name so-and-so (arch. and dial. . 

c1zgo Gen. & Fx. 3686 Dat stede bed cald dor-for cabroth, 
@ 1300 Cursor Jf. 11930 A haliday, Pat pai calld sabat in | ar 
lay. 1330 R. Brunne Chon. 42 Ane erle in fre North, 
Uetred men kalde. ¢1go0 Maunpev. Prol. 1 Vhe Holy 
Lond, that men callen the Lond_of Promyssioun. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 5204 The same yle,.Cicillis call. 1535 Covir- 
pate Matt. i. 25 He..called his name Tesus. — /sa, xlvi 
1 O thou house of Jacob: ye y! are called by the name of 
Israel. 1562 Latimer Serm, de Lincode i. 66 A certaine 
secle which were cauled Flagellarii, 1611 Bipte Gen. i. 5 
God called the light, Day, and the darknesse he called 
Night. 1733 Berxecey 74, Mision §16 Wks. 1871 1. 379 To 
call things by their right names. 1842 Pricuarp Nat, /fis¢. 
Man 206 The people whom the Russians call /schudes. 

b. To style, designate, term, address as, speak 
of as; to reekon, consider. 

1340 Cursor Af. 25143 (Cott. G.) par calles him fader ful 
fele pal cr noght to him'suns Icle.  /ééd. 2426 (Trin) Why 
mades pou ys in were to calle pi wif pi sister dere. /z, 
27541 (Fairf.) Synnis.. pat clerkis callin veniale. 1481 
Caxton Tulle of Old Age, The poet Ennius callyd hym 
his swete hony. 1gsr Recorpe Jato. Anowl. 1 xxvii, 
That quadrate is called properly to be drawen in a circle, 
when all his fower angles doeth louche the edge of the 
circle. 1981 Confer. n. (1584) 1, The Papistes call justice 
for Ireason, persecution for religion, 1611 Dipte Madecht 
iii. 15 Now we call the proud happy. @ 1631 Doxse Para- 
do.ces (1652) 2 You can cal it Hee to be beguil'd in 
troubles. 1720 De For Caft. Singleton i. (1840) 1 The 
woman, whom I was taught lo call mother, 1736 Butter 
Anal. 1. i. Wks. 1874 I. 19 Thal tiving agent each man calls 
himself. 179g Soutney Yoan of Arc. 1.29 Her parents mock 
ather and call her crazed. 1875 Jowett Plafo(ed. 2) IL. 426 
Would you not call a man able who could do that ? 

12. To apply abusive names to; to abuse, vilify. 
Now dial. Cf. 0 call (one) names, 17 ¢. 

1633 Forp’7is Pity ui. vi, I fear this friar’s falschood ; 
Ll will call him. rox Swirt Mrs. (/arris’ Petit. Wks. 1755 
III. 1.61 As though [ had call’d her all 1o naught. 1825 
Brocxetr 4. Country Gloss. 37 Cadi, to abuse. They 
called one another! 1860 Diadé. Batley sv. In the un- 
sophisticated Yorkshire dialect .. éo ca// is to put forth lor- 
rents of abuse. 1874 Crowle Adv. 19 Dec., No child in the 
Band of the Cross must use bad language or call any one. 

III. To drive. Se. 

13. ¢vans. To urge forward, drive (an animal or 
a vehicle). Perh. originally ‘to drive with shouts’; 
but no traee of this is known since the 14th c., and 
the sense is not in ON, 

1375 Barsour Bruce x. 223 Than Burmok. .callit his wayn 
toward the peill. 1470 Henry Wadlace ix, 718 ‘Vhir 
cartaris. .cally1 furth the cartis weill. @ 1600 Montcomerie 
Filyting 73, Many 3eald 3ow hast thou cald ouer a know. 
1783 Burns Cotter’s Sat. Nt. iv, Some ca'the pleugh. 1794 
— (title) Ca’ the yowes to the knowes, 1832-53 Wistle~ 
binkie (Sc. oe Ser. 1. 29 My father wad lead wi’ a 
bairn, But wadna be ca’d for the deil’. 

b. To drive in the chase, to hunt. 

1768 Ross Helenore 122 (Jam.) We never thought it wrang 
to ca a prey. ‘ 

ec. To make to go; to tum, drive. : 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Mise. (1733) LI. 167 If thal her tip- 
pony chance to be sma’ We'll tak a good scour o't and ca’t 
awa. 21776 in Herd Sc. Songs Il. 19 We ca'd the bicker 
afi about, 1818 Scotr Nod ay xxvi, Even if he were a 
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puir ca‘-1he-shultle-body [i.e. weaver]. 

The Burnie, Ca’ aboot the mill wheel. 
knock over.) | 

d. fg. asin Call clashes: ‘to spread malicious 
or injurious reports’ (Jam.). Call the crack: to 
kecp the conversation going. Call one’s way: to 
pursue one’s way, move on, 

1768 Ross /Jelenore 76 (Jam.) Ca’ your wa‘, The door’s 
wide open. 1785 Burns £f. Lafraih ii, On fasten-een we 
had a rockin, To ca’ the erack and weave our stockin. 
1858 M. Portrous Neal Souter Johuny 13 While Souter 
Johnnie ca‘d the crack. 

14. To drive (a nail) ; also, to fix, fasten, orjoin 
by hammering ; to forge, weld. Also ca’ on. 

1513 DouGas “neds vin. vii. 174 In every place sevin ply 
thai well and call, 1676 W. Row Contx. Blair's Lutodieg. 
xii, (1848) 504 Cawed in the boots by the hangman. 1768 
Ross /fedenore 84) Jain.) But to the head the nailye mauny 
ca, 19789 Burxs Airh's cllarm, Ihe has cooper'd and cant 
a wrong pin in’. 

15. adsol. ‘To drive a horse, cart, cte.). Ze 
ca’ canny, to drive gently and carefully, also fg. 
Also to drive (a weapon a7, let fly a? 

a1goo Sir Age?r 45 (Jam) [is spear before hin could he 
fang..And called right fast at Sir Gray Stecl .. And Gray 
Steel called at Sir Grahame. 1823 Gata Auta 1. axvil 
239 But..ca‘ canny. A/ad. Will you come and ca’? li-e 
drive a skipping- rope]. 

16. intr. (for ref.) To drive, be driven, 

1717 Woprow Corr, (1843) IL. 246, bregret your want of 
health, and fear you may be calling eff frem an ill time to 
the joy of your Lord. “1768 Ross ffelenere go Jame, I 
mounts, and with them aff what we could ca’. 1794 Burns 
pre Jockey 12 When Jockey’s owsen Tiunewerd ca’. 
@ 1803 in Scott Minstr. Sc. Bord, 119g (Jam. There will 
never a nail ca’ right for me. 

IV. Phrases and Combinations. 

* Phrases. 

17. a. 70 call attention to: to direct or invite a 
person's) notice to; to point out, show. (CE 

1827. Cuxsincuam Fie Pos. i VS. Wales 1.2 
call their attention to the procuring of this valnatte 
cine, 1835 Marrvar Jac. Mathf ssvii, To which [shall 
soon have to call the attention of the House. 1885 Sur BK. 
Fry in Law Rep. XXX, Chase 484 [tis not necessary to 
call attention to the evidence. Med. Attention was culled 
to the state of the Thames, 

b. 70 cal? cousins: to address cach other as 
‘Cousin’; to claim cousinship or kinship w¢/. 
Su formerly ¢o cad/ brothers or sisters. Cf. ut. 

¢1603 Marston /uset, Countesse Wks. 1856 IT, 112 We 
Iwo, that any time these fourteenc yceres have called sisters, 
¢ 1623 Mippimion Avgth. for guict Life Wks. Dyce IV. 
443 Sonear I am to him, we must call cousins, 1751 LI. 
Watrotre Corr. (1837' [136 Pray do you call cuusins. 188 
Seort .tatobieg. in Lockhart 1839 6 My father used to cail 
cousin, as they say, with the Campbells of Blyth»wond. 

e@. fo call names: to apply opprobricus names 
or cpithets to a person). Cf. 12. 

(1594 Saks. Rick. ///, 1. Bi. 236 That thou hadst call 
me all these Litter names.] 1697 Dameter Tost. 11658) 117 
‘They..content themselves with standing aloof, threaning 
and calling names. 1712 STEELE Sfect, No, 274 >1 Calling 
Names does no Good. 1854 [I]. Mantan Sed. 4 Sedo, xait. 
(1860) 233/2 He replied to. my jokes by calling names, 
1884 Jies ~weekly ed.) 5 Sept. 3/r They were not in the 
habit of calling one another names. 

a. 70 call (a thing one’s own: 10 claim or re- 
gard as one’s own. Cf. 11 b.) 

1613 Suaks. f/x. 17/2, ue ii. 454 My robe, And iny in- 
legrily to Heaven, is all I dare now call ny own. 1762 
Gtprox Jraé. in C. Morison L7/ 37, 1 had hardly a moment 
I could call my own, 1840 Dickens Odd C. Shop iti, she 
daren't call her sonl her own. 1857 Hucites You Brown 
1. v, The first place that he contd call his own. : 

18. 70 caél in question; to summon for trial or 
examination ; to impeach ; to challenge, impugn, 
dispntc, cast doubt upon; formerly, also, to ex- 
aminc, make inquisition into; so + Zo cadl in 
doubl. ‘Cf. 4.5 

1879 Lyiv Euphucs (Arb. 119 That. .1 should call in ques- 
tion the demeanour of all. 1587 Haruison Angland Luv. 
(1877) 130 This is alas too open and manifest .. and yet not 
called into question. 1600 Suans. -t. F. L.v. ii. 6 Neither 
call the giddinesse of it in question. 1601 — Jad. C.1v. iti. 
165 Now sil we close about this ‘Taper heere, And call in 
question our necessities. 1671 MILTON Samson 43 Let me 
nol rashly call in doubl Divine prediction. 1831 Brewstrr 
Newton (1855) I. xiii. 371 This opinion..has only recenity 
been called in question. 1844 ‘Titackeray 8. Lydon xix, 
For calling Thee Gr of his mother in question. 

19. Zo call into being, existence: to give lifc to, 


make, ereate. Callinto play: to bring into action. 

1754 Suertock Desc. (1759) I. it. 76 To call Men from the 
Grave into being. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) LI. x. 
so8 It was no small work to call into being that mighty 
abbey. 1873 Max Méerr Sc. Aedig. 29 By which a canon 
of sacred ks is called inlo existence. 1874 Beackix 
Self-Cult. 45 An art which calls into play all the powers 
thal belong to a prompl and vigorous manhood. 

20. a. 70 call to account: to summon (one) to 
render an aceount, or to answer for eonduct ; 
hence, to reprove, rebuke: cf. AecounT sd. 7, 8. 
Call to arms ; to summon to prepare for battle or 
war. Call to the bar: to admit as a barrister; see 
Bar sb. 24. Call to (one’s) feet, legs: to bid 
one stand up; sfec. to bid one in a company rise 
and speak, propose a toast, sing, ete. (Cf. 4, 6.) 

1618 Raceicu Rem. (1664) Dja, Call your observation to 
accompt and you shall find il as I say. 1659 Pearson 

5-2 


1863 J. NicnoLson 
[So fe ca’ ower, to 


CALL. 


Creed (1839) 13 They who heard St. Peter call a lame man 
unto his i, 373% Apmison Sfect. No. 89 ® 1 He was 
called tothe Bar. 1833 It. Maxtineau A/anch. Strike v. 
61 This ‘mob’ declared their intention of calling Wentworth 
to account. 1848 Macaucay fist. Eng. 1. 192 Calling the 
old soldiers of the Commonwealth to arms. 1875 JowrtT 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 139 Ie who transgresses them is to be cor- 
rected, or, in other words, called to account. 


b. Zo call to memory, mind, remembrance: to 
recollect, recall, cause to be remembered ; also 


with back: cf. 26d. (Cf. 4.) 

31472 Paston Lett. yoo IL. 51 Preying yow to call to 
your mynd. 1583 Stusses Aavat. Aéus. un. 1, 1 cannot call 
your name to remembrance. 1611 Bante Afark xiv. 72 Peter 
called to minde the word that Iesus said vmio him. 1701 
Eart Crarexvon in Pepys’ Diary VI. 207 Whose name I 
cannot call to mind. 1835 Marrvat Jac. Faithf. xxiv, 
Calling to mind what had occurred. 1871 R. H. Hciton 
Ess. (1877) 1. 3 It is necessary to call to mind. .a strangely- 
forgotten iat 

ec. 70 call fo witness, record, surely: to summon 


or appeal to (one) to bear witness, ete. Cf 4 d., 

1535 Coverpate Deut. iv. 26, 1 call heauen and earth to 
recorde [1611 to witnesse] ouer you this daie. 1601 Snaks. 
Alfs Welly. iii. 108 She call‘d the Saints to suretie, Vhat 
she would neuer put it from her Ginger. 1848 Macautay 
flist. Eng. 1. 504 “Vhey were all ready to call (sod to witness 
that they renounced all spiritual connection with foreign 
prelaics. 1859 ‘Tennyson £laine 1291 To this I call my 
friends in lestimony. 

** WG prepositions. 

Formed on the intrans. senses 1 and 2; the com- 
bination, however, has often the force of a transitive 
verb, and takes an indirect passive, as ‘a ligle 
was called for’, ‘we are not called upon to act’. 

21. Call after. See 1. + Also, Yo ask for, 
demand, summon (oés.). 

¢ 1340 Cursor 4.17832 Anoon pei calde aftir parchemyne. 
1377 Lance. 7. 74. Bo iu.ic0 Vhe kynge called after Mcde, 

22, Call for. a. Tu ask loudly or authorita- 
tively for; toorder; fy. to claim, require, demand. 

1535 Covianare Esek. axavi. 29, 1 wil call for the corue, 
and wil increase it. 1596 SuaKks. Tas, Shr. iu. ii. 172 Mee 
calls for wine. 1601 — All's Medd 1.4, 202 My Lord cals for 
you. 1737 BerknLey App. Querist § 104 Whe. 1871 TIL 
§34 Whether our circumstances do not call aloud for some 
presemt remedy? 1802 1, Mitxer Za/e alii. 1842) 246 He 
said sone things which, I thought, called for a fresh lashing. 
1843 Ruskin Jod. aint. (1857) I. Pref. 9 “‘Vhe crying evil 
which called for instant remedy. 1875 Scrivener /ect. 
Grk, Test. 18 Few employments call for so inuch patience. 

b. To call for a speaker, actor, ete.) to appear 
in order to receive the applause of the andience. 

1822 Mew Mouth, Mag. IV. 315 If the public call for an 
actor whom they have not seen a long time, 1831 Mac- 
heavy in Aeaiin. 1. 413 The audience called for me, and 
seemed pleased in applauding me. 1851 ///ust. Lond. 
aVeis 46 The author and the performers were called for. 

e. To go to or stop at a place and ask for. 

1641 Best Farm, Bhs. (1856) 103 “Whe cadgers..call for it 
againe as they come backe. 1833 It, Maxiineau 7 Arce 
elyges ut. 89 To be left at the Blue Lion GH called for. 

d. Card-playing. To call for Irumps: to indi- 
cate by special play to one’s partner that he ts to 
play cat trumps. Also asoé. 

1746 Hovir WAsst ted. 6179 If your Partner calls .. you 
are to timp to him, 

23. To call on or upon. a. Fo call to a per- 
son with a request or entreaty; to address ina 
lord voiec ; to apostrophize the absent or dead., 

1400 Drstr. Troy 383 The Kyng was full curtais, calt on 
a maiden. 1475 Caxton Yason 7o And whan he had so 
don he began to calle upon the two knightes. 1601 Suaks, 
Ful. C1 i.15 Who is it inthe presse, that calles on ine? 
1718 J. Cutampercavne Aefiy. Philos. (1730) Ded., The Texts 
..in which he does so often call upon Atheists and Infidels. 

b. To invoke, or make supplication to (God, ctc.). 

arzoo /fyun to Virg. 1 in Trin. Coll, fiom. App. 257 
Moder milde flur of alle. .On pe hit is best to calle. a 1300 
Cursor Al, 5718 On drightin can pat cri and call. /é¢d. 
19670 All pat calles on pi nam. 1490 Caxion Lneydes iv. 19 
‘The goddis by hym adoured and callid on. 1611 Bipre Gen. 
iv. 26 Then ay men to call vpon the Name of the Lord. 
1867 Lytron fT. Afifetus 67 One night on death he 
called And passed with death away. Nees 

ce. To appeal to, make direct application to (a 
person) for (something) or /o do (something); to 
Tequtre, to inake a demand upon. In the pas- 
sive, said also of the call or requirements of dety. 

1472 Maxc. Paston Lett. No. 695 ILI. 45 Yt is seyde here 
that my Lord Archebysschoppe ts ded; and yf yt be so, 
calle up on hys suertes for the mony. ¢ 1600 Snaks. Son. 
Ixxix. 1 Whilst [ alone did call npon your aid. 1950 Jonn- 
son Rami, No. 120 Pp 2 He called for help upon the sages 
of physick. 1814 Lett, fr. England 11. hit. 368 He called 
upon his congregation for horses. 

15jo Patscr. 473/2 Call upon them to remember my 


mater, 1603 Suaxs. Af/cas, for AM, v. i. 287 Speake not you 
to him till we call vpon you. 1817 Jas. Mint Brit. fudia 
II, v. iv. 427 They would he calle 


upon by parliament to 
roduce their records. 2848 MacAutay Hast. Eng. 1. 530 

ord Herkeley called on all his friends to help him. 1883 
Sir W. Brett in Law Rep. 11 Queen's B. Div. 599 Without 
calling upon the defendant’s counsel we are prepared now 
to re judgment, fod. A man is not called npon to make 
such sacrifices every day. 

+d. To appeal to as an authority or precedcnt. 

1647 CLarenoon /fist, Ned. v. (1843) 22/2 His (Earl of 
Manchester's] authority. .was still called upon. 1655 Fut- 
ter Ch, fist, v1. 312 Commonly Princes call on such Statutes 
when themselves are called on by their necessities. 


| to bed. 


36 


te. ‘Yo make a claim for, demand (mouey due). 

1472 Marc. Paston Let?. 695 111. 44, 1 pray 30w send me 
a kopy of the dyssccharge .. bothe for my dyscharge and 
3owyrs Wat suin ever that be callyd upon of eyther of us 

ere after. 31607 Suaxs. Simcen u. il. 22 My Master is 
awak'd by great occasion To call vpon his owne. 

+f To impeach, challenge. Oés. 

1606 Snaks. Aut. §& C1. iv. 28 Full surfets, and the dri- 
nesse of his bones, Call on him for'1. 1740 Cuesterr. Let?. 
I. clx. 295 You call upon me for the partiality of an author 
to his own works. x Smeaton Edystone L. § 73 Sup- 
posing his character called upon, not only as a professional 
man, but as a man of veracity. 

g. To pay a short visit to, to make a call on. 

1602 Suaks. //am. 1. iii 34 He call vpon you ere you go 
1822 News Month. Mag. 1V. 403 He had called on 
me in Wales, and stayed with me nearly three days. 1840 
Fraser's Mag. XX1. 404, | can..occupy myself..in calling 
upon some friends. 

*** With adverbs. 

(See also the prec. senses, and the adverbs them- 
selves for less specialized combinations.) 

24. Call again. a. See senses 1-3, and AGAIN. 

+b. [sense 4.] ‘Yo call back, recall, 1estoie ; to 
revoke, retract. Ods. 

©1340 Cursor M. 26459 1f eft misdos wel es right Pe lanerd 
call again his plight. ¢1330 R. Brenne Chron, 205 (MAtz.) 
Calle ageyn thin oth. 1483 Cath. Ang. 52 ‘To calle agane, 
reuocare, 1509 Hawes Hast. Peas. xxi. xvi, Dede done 
can not be called agayne. @ 1528 Sketton 7°h. Sparowe 22 
Nothynge it auayled Yo call Phylyp agayne Whom Gyb 
our cat hath slayne. 1562 Tceeser //erda/ iu. 84a, The 
juice..calleth them agayn thai ar brought in 10 an extreme 
depe slepe. 1587 Goipine De Mornay xiv. 211 ‘Time can- 
not be called againe. 

25. Call away. [sense 4.] To summon or cause 
to come from one's actual place or occupation ; 


fsr. to divert, call off the mind, thoughts, etc.). 

21748 Watts (J.\ The passions call away the thoughts. 
1743 WT. Wacrore Lett. //. Sfann VL ix 27, 1... am called 
away and scarce know what I say. 1833 Lams Last £ss. 
Elia (Chandos: 473 When .. necessity calleth him away. 
1875 Jowrtt /’/ato (ed. 2) I. 41 Menexenus, who is called 
away to take part in a sacrifice. 

26. Call back. a. See senses 1, 3, aud Back. 

b. [sense 4] /rans. To summon (a person) to 
return; to recall; to bring back (a thing), 

1594 Carew //uarte’s Exam, Wils vill. (1596) 117 The 
much cold ..calleth backe the natural! heate inward by 
counterposition. 1611 Biante 1 “sr. i. 50 God..sent by his 
nessenger to call them backe. 1697 Devoe Viry. Georg. 
ut. 409 The raging Tempest call'd him back in vain. 1875 
Jowrit Plato (ed. 2) V. 68 Wine may call back the vital 
powers in disease. 

e. ‘To revoke, retract. 

1553 Bare Moca. in (art. Mise. (Malh,) 1. 356 He called 
a great pece of his tale backe againe. 1605 Brovcntos 
Corrupt. Handling of Relig. 6 We calleth bake himselfe in 
particulars. 1621 Bis fsa. xxxi,2 Vet he.. wil not call 

acke his words. 1848 5. Damron Early Days vii. (1859) 
68 Rap out a round reginiental oath, nnd as instantly calf it 
lack with a ‘ Lord help us’. 

da. To recall to memory, remember. 

1851 Trencu focws 38 Vhen calling back this day we 
will be strong. 

27. Call down. a. 
Dows adz, 

b. drans. Sce sense 4, and Down ; also fig. to 
invoke from above, bring down, catise to descend. 

1810 Scott Lady of £. uw. x, On his name Shall call down 
wietchedness and shame, 1864 Tennyson £u. Ard. 324 
Calling down a blessing on his head. 1869 Freeman Norm, 
Cony. (1876 IIL. xii. 197 Irregularities which called down the 
censures of Pope Leo. - 

+c. (from 3.) To lower by proclamation; to 
denounce, decry. Ods. 

1§51 Rosinson tr. Afore’'s Utop.(Arb.\59 Ta calle downe the 
value of coyne to lesse then it is worthe. 1605 Bacon ddr. 
Leara. wu. § 3 1fan untruth .. bee once on foot .. it is never 
called downe, 1633 T, Starrorp fac. #/ib, iv. (1821) 267 
All other moneyes .. shall bee decryed, anulled, and called 
downe, 1668 Cuitp Desc. J rade 1168) 246 If the rate of 
Usury should be called down. s 

+d. [from 1.] To call to one to come or sit 
down, to stop (a speaker). Ods. 

1656 in Burton Diary (1828) 1. 295 He went on a little 
way init, but was called down, tn respect it was late. 

28. Call forth. a. //. ‘Yo summon or cause to 


come forward ; to call otit. 

1300 Cursor Al, 11083 Sir Zachari pat did call forth. 
1 Tinpare Acts xxiv, 2 When Paul was called forth, 
‘Yartullus began to accuse him. —1§90 Suaxs. Wids. Nut. ii, 
1s Call forth your Actors by this scrowle. 1667 Mitton 
P,L.x. 649 Calling forth by name Ilis mightie Angels. 

b. fig. To suminon fig., to cause to appear; to 
draw forth, elicit ; to summon up (courage). 

1697 Devprn Virg. Georg. wt.501 The Western Winds .. 
Call forth the tender Grass. 1709 Pore £ss. Crit. 666 And 
call new beauties forth from ev'ry line, 1713 — Pro?. Ad- 
dison's Cato 16 Ile..calls forth Roman drops from British 
eyes, 1853 Arud. A'ts, (Rtldg.) 73t He then called forth 
his courage, nnd went up. 

29. Callin. a. z#fr. See senses 1, 2, and Ix. 

b. frans. See 4; spec. To withdraw from the 
outside, from an advanced position, from free 


action, from circulation or publicity. 

3597 Suaks. 2 //en. 7¥,1v. iii. 28 Call in the Powers, good 
cousin Westmerland. 1633 Massincrr New MWay ww, ii, 
Call-in his license. 1644 Mitron A nvof. (Arb.) 32 If one of 
your publisht Orders ., were call’d in. 1668 Cuntn Disc. 
Trade (1698) 246 That money will be suddenly called in. 


intr. See senscs I, and 


CALL. 


1676 R. Dixon Two Test. 7o If a Book be called in, 1 
will therefore buy it. 1875 Jevons es 7®) 114 The 
last proclamation of June, 1842, calling tn light gold. 1885 
Law Rep. 29 Chane. Div. 461 ‘The whole balance of the 
mortgage. .might be at once called in. 1885 A/anch. Exam. 
5 May 4/7 The Russians are willing to call in their out- 
posts. 

ec. To swnmon for assistance or consultation. 

1678 N.Wastey Wonders v. i. § 103. 468/2 The Swedes, 
who were called in for the suet of the German liberty. 
1875, JEVoNS stad (1878) 36 To call in the aid of the 
microscope. 1885 Sir J. WANnen in Law Rep. 10 Probate 
Déz. go Sir William Gull was called in. 

d. ‘Yo require the payment or repayment of 
(money outstanding): cf. CALL sé. 11. 

1701 Lond, Gaz. No. 3749/8 Part of the 10 per Cent. .. to 
eta: in, 17133 tea, No. 5114/3, 208. per Share was .. 
called in, 


30. Call off. a. See senses 1, 3, and Orr. 
b. [Sec 4.] To stummon away, or from what one 


is doing ; fs. to divcrt, call away (the attention). 

1633 Be. Hat ffard Texts 545 The Lord. .will call off 
these evils weh they groane under. 1711 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 104 P 2 My Eyes were suddenly called off from these 
by ge by a litle Party of Horsemen. 1766 Goipss. 
Vie. WW. xxxi, But the appearance of .. the jailer's two 
servants now called off our attention. 1810 Scort Lady 
of L. ut iv, And in mid chase called off his hound. 


31. Call on. a. Sce senses 1, 3, and ON adv. 
+b. /rans. To invite to come on, allure, incite; 


Jig. to encourage the growth of, bring on. Oés. 

1603 FLorio A/entaigne u. xii. (1632) 296 It ts a wonder, 
whither the perverse wickednesse of mans heart will pro- 
ceed, if it be but called-on by any little successe, 1626 

acon Syfva § 546 How to multiply: and call on mosses. 

e. inir, Of hounds: To ‘challenge’. 

3704 Worupce Dict. Rust. ef Urb. s.v. Fox-hunting, 
And for such as are first cast off, Iet them be old stanch- 
hounds, which are sure; and tf you hear such an one call 
on merrily, you must cast off some otherto him. 1847-78 
IlaLeiwece s.v., When hounds are first cast off, and find 
game, they are said to call on. 

32. Callout. a. See senses 1, 3, and Our adv. 

b. To call or summon forth; fig. to cvoke. 
¢1490 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 605 /rovoco..to calle out. 
3840 Fraser's Alag. XXII. 697 The usual trick of being 
called out a dozen times, under pretence of a patient wanting 
me. 1876 Green Short //ist. iv. § 3(1882) 176 [His] fiercest 
burst of vengeance was called out by an insult to his 
mother, Afod. The military were called out. 


e. To challenge to eg (esp. a duel). 

1823 New Month, Mfag. VII. 111 Damme if I don't call 
them out. 1840 Fraser's Mag. X XI. 594 In modern. aa 
lance, ‘I call you out’, 1882 Pesopy Lng. Yournalisin 
xi. (1883) 78 [He] contrived..to be called out for a criticism 
which was too free and frank even for those times. 

+d. To call for repayment: of (money in a bank, 
or the like). Ods. 

31682 Lurrrece Brief Ref (1857) 1. 211 Severall persons 
who had money in the chamber of London... thought fitt to 
call it out, but were told there were no orders to pay any. 

33. Call over. a. Sce senses 1, 3, and Oven. 

b. To read alow (a roll or list of names), to 
which the persons called are to answer, in order 
to prove their presence. Also aédsol. 

1687 Br. Cartwricut in Afagd, Coll. & Jas. 17 (Oxf. 
Ilist. Soc.) 117 We called over the College Roll. 1837 
Dickens Pickw, xxxiv, A gentleman in black .. proceed 
to call over the names of the jury. 1864 H. Cox /ustst. 1. 
ix. 137 It has been the practice of the Ilouse of Commons, 
on several occasions of sufficient importance, to order that 
the House be called over at a future day. 

tec. To read aloud, recite (an announcement), 
proclaim ; torecite, rehearse (a story). Ods. or dial, 

168: Select. fr. ffarl, Alise,(1793) 465 Here let me call 
overn story, 1865 Harland Lanc, Lyrics 137 Iv o’ Sunday 
to't chourch theaw wilt gang, Ther axins tha'll yer um coed 
o'er. 

da. Call over the coals. see COAL. 
34. Call together (sce 5). To summon to 


assemble, to convoke. 

1526 ‘Ttxnace Luke xxiti, 13 And Pilate called [Wycitr 
clepid] to geder the hye prestes. 1621 Pinte Jer. }.29 Call 
together the archers against Babylon. J/od. Call the work- 
men together at once. 

35. Callup. a. Sce senses 1, 3, and UP adv, 

b. ‘Yo summon, from soine lower region or place 
(e.g. from Hades), to bring into the mind by an 


effort of memory or imagination. . 

363a Mitton Peaser. 109 That ly power Might. .call up 
him'who left untold I'he story of Cainbuswan bold. 1667 
— 7, £. ut.603 Philosophers. .call up unbound. .old Proteus 
from the Sea. 1847 L. Hust Afen, Wow, 4 B11, vii. 
146 A tinselled nymph..calling up commonplaces with a 
wand, 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876! LV. xvii. 32 Able 
to call up a personal image of several men of the days of 
Redeem. ; P 

ce. To summon before an authority, tribunal, or 
examiner, 

1953 World No. 35, 1 was unfortunately called up to give 
evidence against him. 1846 M¢CutLocn Ace. Brit. Em- 
Pire (1854) 11, 323 In school..the master ‘calls up" a cer- 
tain number .. with each of whom he construes a part. 

d. To call to mind, recall, 

1713 Anpison Cato t.iv, Why do’st thou call my sorrows 
up afresh? 1848 Macaucay //ist. Eng. LW. 155 ‘The occa- 
sion. .could noi but call 1p some recollections, 

e. ‘To call on or incite to rise and speak. 

1848 Macauray //ist, Eng. 11. 524 These words called up 

Rochester. He defended the peittion. 


CALL. 


Call (k51), sé. Also 4-6 cal, callp, (S-9 Se. ca, 
9 Sc. and dial. caw, dial, cawal). [f. prec. vb.J 
1. A loud vocal utterance or speech, a shout, a 


ery; a lond vocal address or Melt ae ; 
a1300 Cursor AM. 6790, I, for-soth sall here pair call. 
(bid. 1377 Ano paim. . Be-for thesus bar made his call. 1678 
Bunvay Pilgr.1. 207 They gave but a call, and in came 
their Master. 1704 Pore Past., Summer 83 But would you 
sing..’Ihe moving mountains hear the pow’rful call. 1822 
New Month. Mag. V.1g0 You are amused with the per- 
tual opening and shutting of box doors, and the audible 

calls of ‘Mrs. So and so’s places S 5 
b. spec. The reading aloud of a roll or list of 


names; a roll-eall : see Cann v 33 b. 

1723 Br. Nicotson in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. Ae The Com- 
mons were very warm yesterday : and their Debates ended 
in a Call of their Members. 1780 Burke Corr, (1844) II. 
318, I think to make my motion as soon as possible after 
the call of the House. 21832 Mackintosu Xevol. 1688 
Wks. 1846 II. sx The attendance was partly caused by a 
call of the House..On the call..it appeared that forty were 
either minors, abroad, or confined by sickness, 


e. A word or name ealled; a thing thns men- 


tioned or indicated. 

1801 Strutt Sports § Past. 1. ii. 296 The other calls at 
pleasure head or tail; if his call lies uppermost. che wins. 

2. The cry of an animal, csp. of a bird. 

1684 Bunyan Pier. ut. 62 The Hen by her common call, 
gives no meat to her Chickens. 1773 barrincton in PAiZ, 
Trans, LXIIL 250 The call of a bird, is that sound which 
it is able to make, when about a month old, 1833 Chav). 

rad. U1, 148 They can hear the call of their calves. 1842 

'ennyson Locksley H.171 They shall..Whistle back the 
parrot’s call. 1879 Jerreries [Vild Lie in S.C. 301 Neither 
redwing nor fieldfare sings during the winter; they of course 
have their ‘call’ and cry of alarm. 


8. A particular cry or sound used to attract or 


deeoy birds, ete. 

1530 Pauscr. es Call for quaylles, croguaiziet. 1590 
Lonce Exphues’ Gold. Leg. (1887) 98 Aliena smiled to see 
how Ganymede flew to the fist without any call. 1596 
Rareicu Disc. Guiana (1887) 76 The deer came..as if they 
had been used to a Keepers call. 1851 ///ust. Lond, News 
15 Feb. 127 The birds Bier answering to the call.. at last 
darted offagain. | : 

b. A small instrument or whistle to attract 
birds, etc., by imitating their note. 

1654 Bate Afyst, Nature §& Art 73 They are known among 
some Shopkeepers by the name of Cals; and there are long 
white boxes of them, which are transported fiither from 
France. 1704 Wortipce Dict, Rust. et Urb, s.v. Calls, As 
for the Artificial Calls..they are best made of Box and 
Walnut ‘I'rce, or such hard Woods. 1708 Kersry s.v., 
Among Fowlers, Calls are arteficial Pipes, made to catch 
Quails, etc. 1753 Cuampers Cyct Sup. s.v., Different 
birds require ditierent calls; but most of them are composed 
of a pipe or reed, with a little leathern bag, somewhat in 
the form of a bellows. 


+c. A decoy-bird. é7¢. and fig. Ods. 

1595 SHAKS. Yokn 1. iv.174 They would be as a Call To 
traine ten thousand English to their side. 1624 Massincer 
Parl. Love w. iii, This fellow has a pimp’s face, And looks 
as if he were her call, her fetch. 1725 Brapiey Fam. Dict. 
s.v. Lark, Those live Birds tyed to the Packthreads arc 
nam’d Call : . 

4. Hunting, A strain or ‘lesson’ blown upon 


the horn to cheer and encourage the hounds. 

1674 N.Cox Gentl. Recreat, 1.(1706) 18 The Call, a Lesson 
blowed on the Horn to comfort the Hounds. 1721 in Baitey. 

5. a. The aet of calling at a door or place on 
the way: hence, Hovsx ofcall. b. A short and 
usually formal visit: ¢o make, pay, receive, a call. 

1783 Cowrer ask 1.244 Dependant on the baker's punctual 
call. 1816 Parody in Times 25 Jan., Enumerate the prin- 
capal houses of call in..London. 1862 TRoLtope Orley F. 
xiv, She had..made a morning call on Martha Biggs. 1875 
B TAYLOR Faust 1. v.go We passed without a call to day. 
1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 493/2 The chief interest of Queens- 
town is asa port of call, | celled 

6. Summons, invitation, bidding. Also fg. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 3022 Mete and drinc he gaue bam all 
pat wald cum al til his call. 1392 Suaxs. Ven. §& Ad. 849 
‘Tapsters answering every call. 1667 Mitton P. £.1. 378 
Who first, who last .. At thir great Emperors call .. Came 
singly where he stood. 1752 Jounson Rambl. No. 204 ? 5 
His call was readily obeyed. 1833 Hr. Martineau Briery 
Gr. iv. a A call to devotion, 1836 Dickens Sk. Bos 
(C. D. ed.) 7x The bell rings and the orchestra in acknow- 
ledgment of the call play three distinct chords. 1875 Emrr- 
son Lett. & Soc. Aints, Eloguence Wks, (Bohn) III. 193 
Men who lose their talents, their wit..at any sudden call. 

+b. A summons to answer to a charge; ac- 
cusation, impeachment. Ods. 

¢1340 Cursor AM. 19138 (Fairf.) pai gedder bad bring forp 
pe apostles alle for ti] ansquare to patre calle. 

ec. A summons by applause for a speaker, actor, 
etc., to appear before anaudience. Cf. CALL v.22 b. 

1887 Punch 12 Mar. 125/1 ‘The enthusiastic .. call that 
greeted him on the conclusion of his excellent work, 

d. A summons or signal sounded upon a bugle, 
trumpet, etc. ; also fig. 
1581 Stywarp Mart. Discip. 1. 18 In sounding a march, a 
cal, y* charge.. y° retrait. 1667 Mitton P. L, vi. 295 
Armies at the call Of Trumpet .. Troop to thir Standard. 
1713 Lond, Gaz. No. 5138/3 The Drums beating a Call. 
1875 B. Taytor Faust iL. wy. iii, 269 The first clear call of 
bells is swept across the land. 

e@. concr. A whistle, or other instrument, on 
which snch a call is sonnded. 

1769 Faconrr Dict, Marine(1789) Vhe call can be sounded 
to various strains, each .. appropriated to some particular 


. 
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exercise. 1818 Scotr Br. Lamm. iv, She whistled on a sinall 
silver call which hung around her neck. 

f. Call to the bar: admission to the status of 
barrister; see Bar sé.! 24, Barrister. Also + Cad? 
of serjeants (obs.). 

1626 Bacon (J.) Upon the sixteenth was held the ser- 
jeants feast at Ely place, there being nine serjeants of that 
call. 1698 Concreve Way of WW, 1. xv, In the country 
where great lubberly brothers slabber and kiss one another 
when they meet like a call of serjeants. 1868 M. Pattison 
Academ, Org. v. 184 There shall be examinations and de- 
grees required for the call to the Bar. 1878 R. H. Hurron 
Scott ii. 27 The day of his call to the bar. 

g. spec. An invitation to undertake the office 
and duties of pastor of a church. 

1666 Life ¥. Livingstone in Sel. Biogr. (1845) 1. 136, 1 
got ane joynt call of the parish and presbytery and the old 
minister and my Lord Tarphichen patron of the charch .. 
to be minister there. @1704 T. Brown 2 Oxf Scholars 
(1730) I. 2, I shall receive a call to be a Pastor or Holder- 
forth in some Congregation or other. 1755 Wustty If *s, 
(7872) XIIL. 208 Both an inward and an outward call are 
requisite. 1818 Scotr ‘rt. AMfidt, xxxix, (Vhe] presby- 
terians who had united in a harmonious call to Reuben 
Butler to be their spiritual guide. 1859 J. Cunnincuam 
Ch, Hist, Scotd. I. x. 422. ; 

h. A notice requiring theatrieal performers to 
attend at a rehearsal. 

1876 Jennie of ‘ The Princess’ 219 You are cast for Player 
Queen. Call is for eleven this morning. 1885 G. R. Sins 
Mustard & Crvin Referee 16 Feb., A ‘call’ is frequently 
made out for ‘supers and ladies and gentlemen’ when the 
principals are not required. 

i. {Vhist. A ‘call for honours’ (see CALL v. 1 €) ; 
also, a sign given to a partner by a special kind of 
play that he is to lead trumps (ef. CALL gv. 22 d). 

1887 Tenple-bar Mag. Apr. 551 My partner .. will lead 
trumps on the first opportunity in obedience to my ‘call’. 

k. Amer. Land Law. ‘An object, course, dis- 
tance, or other matter of description in a survey 
or grant, requiring or calling for a corresponding 
oe ete., on the land’ (Webster 1864). 

. Demand, requisition, claim. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 8705 Pp barne atte dede is nauber of 
thayine wille have per-til cal ne clayme. 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No. 206 > 1 There is a perpetual call upon mankind 
to value and esteem those who set a moderate price on their 
own merit. 1751 Jounson Naméd/. No. 14x ? 8 The call for 
novelty is never satisfied. 1832 A. Foxstanque Exgdé. 
under 7 cldminist. WV. 268 The Duke of Newcastle's call 
upon the anti-reformers to take up arms against the people. 
1832 Atheneum No. 219. 19 The call of these times for 
cheap reprints. 1870 Bryant ‘iad 1. 1x. 269 The calls of 
thirst And hunger having ceased. 

8. A requirement of duty; a duty, need, occa- 
sion, right. 

@1674 CLARENDON /fi'st. Reb. (1704) ILL. xv. 377 He as- 
sured them..‘that they had a very lawful Call to take upon 
them the supreme Authority of the Nation’. 1719 De For 
Crusoe (1838) 243 What call, what occasion, much less what 
necessity I was in, to go. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. fr. 
(1789) I. xvi. 124 There was no Call for his interfering in the 
business. 1858 ‘FHackeray Virginians xxii, | don’t know 
what call she had to blush so when she made her curtsey. 

+b. Occasion or need to go; an errand. Oés. 

1791 Smeaton Ed'’ystone L. § 324 Having a call to St. Ives 
in Cornwall. § 325 Having a second call into Cornwall. 

9. A divine, spiritual, or sacred appointment, 
or prompting, to a special service or office. Sec 
Cau v. 6. 

16s0 Ministers New Eng. in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. ccc, We 
came by a call of God to serve himhere. 1755 Alem. Capt. 
P. Drake 1. xi. 79 Proposals. .to quit the World, and embrace 
that Course of Life, to which I told him I had no Call. 1790 
Mrs. Frercuer in H. Moore Life (1817) II. yt. 121, I feel 
a call from the Lord to give my last testimony to his faith- 
fulness. 1862 StaNLEY Yew. Ch. (1877) I, xix. 368 It was a 
‘call’..or inward movement _of the Divine Spirit through 
the conscience. @ 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. Liv. 1.344. 

+10. Calling, occupation, vocation. Ods. 

1548 Gust Pr. Afasse 72 We must al be busely occupied 
..eche man in his call accordingly. | 16a2 Fretcuer Begg. 
Bush u.i, Which lives Uprightest in his call. 1780 Mrs. 
Frercuer in H. Moore £z/ (1817) I. mt. 161 Spending your 
time thus, for the bodies of the people. If that is your call, 
it is a mean call! 

11. Comm. a, A demand for the payment of 
money ; ¢sf. a notice to a subscriber to pay up a 
portion of capital subscribed. Also afértd. 

1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4554/4 That..Two per Cent. on the 
Adventurers Stock be received in part of the said two Calls. 


°1776 ApaM Smitn IV, N. 1. 11 ii. 319 A call of fifteen per 


cent. 1847 C. G. Appison Contracts 1. i. § 2 The directors 
must provide funds by making calls on the shareholders. 
b. On the Stock Exchange. 

a 1860 C. Fenn Hug. & For. Funds (1883) 127 A ‘Call’ is 
an option of claiming stock at a certain time, the price and 
date being fixed at the time the option-money is given. 

12. dial. Scolding, abuse. Cf. Cann v. 12. 

18. Se. (now in form ca’, caw.) Driving. In 
various applications: as, Hard and forced respira- 
tion ; a place where cattle are driven, a cow-gang ; 
a pass or defile between hills. 

1765 Ogtluy § Nairns Triad 83 (Jam.) There was a severe 
heaving at his breast, and a strong caw, and he cried to 
keep open the windows to give him breath. 1 Ross 
Helenore 22 Jam.) In the ca, nor cow nor ewe did spare. 
1795 Statist. Ace. Scotl, XVI, 168 (Jam.) By .. the heights 
of Lead-na-bea-kach, until you arrive at the Ca (ie. the slap 
or pass) of that hill, 1876 Rosinson Afid-Yorksh. Gldss. 
(E. D.S.)s.v. Caz, 
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TIT. Phrases and Combinations. 

14. Phrases. a. with preps., as Af cal/: at com- 

mand, ready to answer a call or summons; im- 
mediately available. Within calf: within hearing 
or reach of a summons; hence, within cal? of (a 
place): near to (it); within call of (a person : 
y. subject to (his) authority. 
1594 Hooker Zeed. Pol. Pref. (J.) Always at the call .. of 
a number of mean persons, 1632 Massincer & Freip Fatal 
Dow. wi, A true friend at a call, 1668 Cuitp Disc. Trade 
(1698) 227 It is our interest..not only to have many seamen, 
but to have them..within call in time of Danger. 1697 
Damrier boy, 11698) I. xx. 542 Those that subscribed to be 
at all calls. 1709 STRELE 7itler No. 182 7 6 All the great 
Leauties we have left in Town, or within Call of it, will 
he present. Lae Tennyson Dream Fair W.85, I sawa 
lady within call. 1885 A/axch, E.vvant. 20 July 5/5 An un- 
conscious desire to possess gold at call, 

b. To have the cal: to be in chicf or greatest 
demand ; to be the favourite: in Loug Hhist, to be 
entitled to ‘call honours’. 

1840 Fraser's Mag, XXII. 674 Youth has the call. 
1863 Panpon //oyle's Games 18 ‘The partners having eight 

oints are said to have the call. 1867 F. Francis dueling 
1, (1880) 31 Baited wheat has the call. Nezwsfafer. Heifers 
had the call of the market at £17 to £20 each. 

15. Comé., as call-bell, a bell for summoning 
attendance; a small stationary hand-bell for that 
purpose ; sfec. an electric bell giving the alarm at 
a fire-station, ctc.; + call-belt, a belt for support- 
ing a bugle or similar instrument; call-bird, a 
decoy bird for attracting others by its note; + call- 
book, a muster-roll ; call-boy, a youth employed 
a. (ina theatre to attend upon the prompter, and 
call the actors when required on the stage, b. (on 
a steamcr) to transmit the captain’s orders to the 
engineer, @. .in a hotel’ to answer the bells; call- 
change, a method of bell-ringing in which the 
ringers follow oral or written instructions; call- 
day, in the Inns of Court, the day appointed in 
each term for the ceremony of calling students to 
the bar ; see also quot. 1720; call-duck, a decoy 
duck ; call-loan, a loan to be repaid at call; 
eall-money, money at call; call-night, the night 
on which students of law are called to the bar; 
call-note, the note used by a bird or other animal 
in calling toits mate; call-off, a cause of diversion 
or distraction; call-out, the act of calling out 
(forces, etc.) (see CALL v. 32 b); call-over = CALL 
sé, tb; call-rocket, a signal rocket. 

1872 Exracompe Bells of Ch. iv. 53 A *call-bell to the 
Divine services. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 375 The 
introduction of call bells or alarms followed..with the early 
introduction of the electric telegraph. 1883 Casse//’s Fam. 
iag. Dec. 59/2 The alarms enable the [fire-Jbrigade to 
leave the station within a minute after the call-bell rings. 
1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2182/4 He had..an embroidered Buff 
*Call Belt, and an Agat-handled Sword. 1773 Barrixcton 
in PArd. Trans. LXV. 263 The fascinating power of their 
*call-birds. 1663 Perys Diary 15 Jan., To examine the 
proof of our new way of the *call-bookes. 1803 Naval 
Chron. XV. 57 Are copies of the muster or call book sent 
tothe Navy Board? 1794 Matone Staks. 1. 88 note, His 
first office in the theatre was that of *Call-boy. 1863 
Sata Quatk the Circumn. 65 A Woolwich steamboat .. 
Passengers and crew—down to the very call-boy. 1872 
Exiacomse Bells of Ch. iii. 35 The ringing ‘ rounds’, and 
*call-changes’ was a good deal cultivated, a very lon 
time before the birth of half-pullchange-ringing. 1872 i 
T. Fowier Bells, Sacristy V1. 137 When some variation. .1s 
rung again and again, then another variation, and so on, it 
is ringing ‘call-changes’, or ‘set-changes’, 1880 Grove 
Dict. Mus. 1. 297/2 Ringers are said to be ringing call 
changes when the conductor calls to each man to tell him 
after which bell he is to ring. 1720 Stow's Surv. (ed. 
eee 1754) II. v. xxvii. 4690/2 The Lord Mayor and Court 
of Aldermen do meet at Guildhall, and sit in the orphan’s 
Court once in every year to hear the names of all secu- 
rities called over; wherefore that day is called *Call-day. 
1886 IVhitaker's Adinanack 9 \nns of Court Law (Dining) 
Terms—Hilary begins 11 January, ends 1 February; Call 
Day, 26 January. 1656 Ear: Monn. Adut. fr. Parnass, 
186 The true de quois, or *call-ducks. 1882 Pad? Madf G. 
7 June 5/2 Recourse had more and more to ** call’ loans. 
1885 Datly News 12 Feb. 7/2 Most of the banks affecting to 
consider “call money as the same thing [with cash on hand]. 
883 St. James's Gaz. 17 Nov., In the sister Inns of Lincoln 
and Gray, **Call Night’, like Grand Night, has its own 
peculiar and appropriate ceremonial. 1833 Proc. Berw, 
Nat. Club 1, No. 1. 22 The mellow *call-note of the grey 
linnet was..heard. 1883 Century Mag. Aug. 484/1 The 
European partridge and Bob White differ in their call-notes. 
1883 J. Parker Afost. Life I. 186 No..*call-off from pro- 
Jonged and arduous enquiry into profound and useful 
subjects, 1887 7ises (Weekly ed.) 7 Oct. 17/1 The “call-out 
of the Russian reserves. 1887 Charity Organ. Rev. June 
245 A Saturday *call-over at school. 

Call, obs. form of CauL. 

| Calla (kela). Bor. 

1. A genus of floating marsh plants (N.O. Oron- 
tiacew), natives of Northern Europe and North 
America. 1866 in Treas, Bot. 194. 

2. A name erroneously given to the White Arum, 
Ethiopian or Trumpet Lily, Aichardia exthiopica 
(N.O. Aracex), a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
well known as a drawing-room ornament. 

1870 H. Macitias Bible Teachings vii. 143 The beautiful 
calla or Ethiopian lily. 1883 Harpers Mag. Mar. 606/a 
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Lilies, callas, and other water-plants. 1884 E. P. Roe sdyd. 
Feb. 444/1 The plants are semi-aquatic, like this calla lily, 

Calla-: sec CALa-. 

Callwsthe'tic, -ics. [f. Gr. naAdos deauty 
+aic@nnixés ; see /ESTHETIC.] Name proposed 
by Whewell for zesthetics (see Estuxtic B 2). 
Hence Callesthe‘tical a. 

1847 Wuewe i Philos, Induct. Sct, 11. 569 Since .. xs- 
thetics would naturally denote the doctrine of perception in 
general. .and since the essential point in the philosophy now 
spoken of [the theory of the Fine Arts] is that it attends to 
beauty... 1 should propose the term Callasthetics, or rather 
Callzsthetic. /éid. I. Pref. (ed. 2) 7 The progress of 
political, and moral and cadlesthetical truth. 

Callainite. Min. (f. L. callarna (Pliny) = 
callais (see next) +-1TE.J] A hydrons aluminium 
phosphate, a inassive translucent mineral of apple- 
grecn or emcrald-grecn colour, with whitish and 
bluish lines or spots. (Dana 4/7.) 

| Callais (ke'lejis). [L. a. Gr. wxaddais.] A 
sca-green precious stoue ; probably turquoise. 

1878 Lussock Pred. Times iv. 83 Beads of Callais, a min- 
eral, 1883 N. Jouy Alan before Metals n.i.iv. 209 Amber, 
jet, callais, flint, slate.. were adopted to make pendants, 

Callamanco, Callambae, ctc.: sce CaLa-. 

Callant (kavlint). Sc. and north, dial. Also 
calland, callan, (calen). [Identical with Flemish 
(and Du.) 4a/anz cnstomer, chap, bladc, a, north. 
F, caland = ¥. chaland customcr (literally): see 
Littré. A modern word in Scotch, takcn from 
Flemish or Dutch by the fisher-folk of the cast 
coast, with whom ‘cannie callant’ is a favourite 
form of address. The seuse ‘ctistomer’ has died 
out in Sc.; cf. chaf=chapman, blade, lad, fellow.] 

A lad, youth, stripling ; a boy of any age. 

1736 Ramsay On Wit a1 The calland gapd and glowr'd 
about. 1719 Hamitton £p. Kamsay i, O fained and cele- 
brated Allan! Renowned Ramsay! canty callan! @ 1774 
Fergusson Doet, Wks. (1879) 31 An’ ilka canty callant sing 
like me. 1790 A. Witson Auser, I'm hunted hame wi’ dogs 
and callans 1814 Scott Waverley II]. 249 ‘Ye're a daft 
callant, sir’, saidthe Baron. 1816 J. Gircurist PAI. Etyn. 
205 College culens might become so free and bold, etc. 2819 
FF Hoge flawick Commonriding Song, Scotia's boast wa» 
Hawick callants. 1823 Scott Quent/n D. xv, It will ruin the 
callant withthe King. 18g0in /Vesteordand Gloss., Callan 

Callash, Callavance, etc. : see CAL-. 

Callat, Calle, obs, forms of CaLLeT, CAUL. 
Called (kgld). Pa. pple. of Catt v., rarely 
used as adjective. 

1477 Ear Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 1 A worshipful gentyl- 
man callid Lowys de Uretay lles. 161: Bipte Row, viii. 
28 To then who are the called according to his purpose. 
1614 J. Rostnson Aelrg. Commun. 17 In respect both of 
the .. will of the Caller, and obedience of the Called. 1870 
Harpy & Ware Aled. {loyle 3 Called cards can only 
called in compliance with the general laws. 1882 Standard 
14 Dec. 5/7 Two millions of ‘ called‘ bonds. 

Callembour, obs, f. CALANBOUR. 

Callen, same as CAL, wolfram. 

+ Ca‘llent, «. Obs. (ad. L. callent-em knowing.] 
‘Crafty, witty, cunning or wise by experience’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Callepash, Callepy, obs. ff. CaLipasn, -PFE. 

Caller (kglan, 54. [f. Cath v. +-ER1,.] One 
who calls, in various scnses of the vb.; es. 

1. a. One who crics aloud, or proclaims. b. One 
who invokes, summons, or exhorts in a loud voice. 
tc. A petitioner, an appellant, one who challenges. 
d. The convener ofa meeting. 

c1goa J. Younce in Leland Coééect. (1774) IV. 288 The 
King called them before hym, and demaunded the Cause of 
ther Difference. The Caller sayd, Syre, he hath taken 
from me my Lady Paramour. 1532 Morr Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 823/1 Callers vppon the name of God. 1548 Upat, 
ete. Erasm. far. Alatt, xx. 98 We be bounde to the caller 
forthisalso. 1577-87 HotinsHepCAron. III. g07/1 The caller 
of the court was one Cooke of Winchester. 1635 Vestry 
Bks. (Surtees) 98 Item to the caller in the court, 4d. 1841 
Gen. P. Tutompson Exerc. (1842) VI, 246 Letting the callers 
of the meeting have their way. 1866 W. R. Kina Sportsuran 
in Canada iil, 52 (Moose-hunting] The caller. .retires, with 
a reserve gun, to the rear of the sportsman. aa 

2. One who pays a short or complimentary visit. 
(The chief current scnse.) 

1786 Man, D'Arstay Diary (1854) Ut. Making him 
keep off all callers, by telling them I am dressing for the 
Queen, 1812 Cuacwers Lett, in Life (1851) I. age We 
have had a flow of forenoon callers. 1865 Lond. Kev. 23 
Dec. 662/1 The inost successful caller, i.e, the caller who 
finds no one at home. 

3. Sc. A driver. 

¢3450 Henrvson Mor. Fas. 73 The caller cryed: How, 
haike vpon hight. 1805 Barry Orkaey /s/. 447 (Jam.) The 
caller goes before the beasts backward witha whip. 

4. Of other than persons: a. fig. A thing which 
calls. b. A call-bird, a decoy-bird. 

3607 Htexon IWés. 1. 308 The sizht of it is rather a cont 
inon Caller vpon him to faithfnll to him. 1725 Braptry 
Fam, Dict. 1.s.v. Lark, The Way of taking Larks is with 
Nets. -the Callers are set upon the Ground, 

5. With advbs., as caller azvay, off, on, ctc. 

1985 Even Decades W. Ind. vu. (Arb.) 127 My impor- 
tnnate caulers on, 1628 EArve AZicracoson, \xvi. 142 His... 
caller away is his study. 37a: St. German's Doctor & Stud. 
295 Callers on to have that ron reformed. 1878 F. Wituams 
Alidt, avtw, 64a The ‘caller-off’ shouts out..the mame, 
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Caller (ka:loz), a. Sc. and north. dial, Forms: 
4caloure, 5-6 callour, § calour, ?callar, 8- 
caller, cauler, (9 cawler, cauller, calor). [prob. 
Sc. form of CALVER, q.v. Cf. sil/er from si/ver, cte. 

It has geneaelly been assumed to be derived in some way 
from stem of OTeut. £a/-an to be cold. But this does not 
account for the form; nor does it yield the required sense, 
which in earlier times was not connected with codd: ‘cal- 
lour prey’, recens prxda, might be still warm.] 

1. “Fresh ; as opposed to what is beginning to 
corrupt’ (Jam.); without taint of decomposition ; 
said of the flesh of animals used for food, esp. fish 
(which were specially liable to decay); ‘as fresh 
as when taken out of the water’. 

€1375 ?Barvour St. Cosmas & Dantian 360 In pe kirk. 
gard 3estrevene wes lad Ane Ethiope, & get his flesche Is 
caloure Inucht & als fres. ¢1450 Henryson Aor. Fab, 
2126 in Anglia IX, Ane side of salmond, as it wair, And 
callour. 1513 Dovcias ners vu. xiii, 110 The recent 
spreith and fresche and callour pray. (Cf. 1536 BeELLeNDEeN 
Descr. ald, xi. (1821) 1. p. xliii. Quhen the salmondis faillis 
thair loup, thay fall callour in the said (boiling] caldrounis, 
and ar than maist delitious to the mouth.) 19768 Ross 
Helenore 6 She..was.. As clear and calour as a water trout. 
1862 AMacuw, Mag. Oct. 501 The Newhaven fish-wife .. 
shouting ‘Caller herrings!’ or * Wha'll buy my caller cod?’ 

2. Of air, water, etc.: Fresh and gool; well-aired. 

1513 Dovcias nels vu. Prol. 87 ‘The callour air, pene- 
trative and puire. a 1600 Hume in Sibbald Sc. Poetry HI, 
387 (Jam.) The rivers fresh, the callar streams. 1768 Ross 
Helenore 77 Behind the door a calour heather bed. 1816 
Scorr Antrg. xxi, ‘Queer tirlie-wirlie holes that. .keep the 
stair as caller as a kail-blade.’ 1884 Good Was. May 326/1 
he nae the caller air, the caller earth; an’ they’re aye 

ealthy. 

Calles, obs. form of Ci1aLice. 

Callesthetical: see CaLuesTnetic. 

+ Callet, sé. Ods.cxc. dial. Yorms: 6calat(e, 
calet, kallat, 6-7 callette, callot, 7 callat, ca- 
Ictte, callott, 6-8 calot, callet. 

(Many have suggested its identity with F. carflette ‘foole, 
ninnie, noddie, naturall’ (Cotgr.), dim. of cail/e quail (es- 
teemed a silly bird); but this does not quite answer pho- 
netically, does not quite suit the sense, and was in French 
applied to men as readily as to women. Others have thought 
of F. cadotte a kind of small bonnet or cap covering only the 
top of the head, but no evidence appears connecting this 
especially with a ‘callet’. The Gael. and Ir. cailée girl 
has also been suggested. It is not certain which is the 
earlier sense: perh. ‘scold’, as in the vb. and CaALtety.] 

1. A Icwd woman, trull, strampet, drab. 

¢1500 Cocke Lorelles B. (1843) 1 ¥f he call her calat, she 
calleth hym knave agayne. c1530 Reprorpe /’/ay IWrt & 
Se. (1848) 17 Wyll I mar him, drabb? Thow, calat, thow | 
1532 More Confut. Tindale Whs. 423/2 Frere Luther and 
Cate calate his nunne, lye luskyng together in lechery. 1569 
J. Salsroro] tr. Agrifpa's Van, Artes 94 Other Queenes 
which were queanes, and courtly callets. 1600 HotLanp 
Livy 1 titi, 41 Any unhonest woman or wanton callot 
laupudica). 1604 Suaxs. Ofh. ww. ii. 121 A Begger in his 
drinke Could not haue laid such termes vpon he Callet. 
1616 Bucvokar, Cadlette, a Lewd Woman. 1731 Baitey 
vol. Il, Cafot, a Drab. 1785 Burns Yolly Beggars Air i, 
I'm as happy with my wallet, my bottle and my callet. 

2. As a terin of abuse; sometimcs perhaps = 
‘scold’ asin the vb. Also aferrt, Still dad, 

1928 Skerton Ed, Ruwmyng 347 Than Elynour sayde, 
E callettes, I shall breake your palletes. 15 pate, 678, 

rampe, I play the callet, ze rautponne (I gibe, flout. 1575 
J. Stu Gamm, Gurton u, iii, Faith, would chad her by 
the face, chould crack her callet Crown. 1577 Stanvuuxst 
Descr. (rel. in Holinshed V1. 52 Let us .. leave lieing for 
varlets..scolding for callets. 162: Suaxs. Wint, 7. u. iii, 

A Callat Of boundless tongue, who late hath beat her 

lusband, And now bayts me. . 

Hence Callety a, déa/., scolding, ‘ ill-tongued’. 

1863 in ATKinson Province. Danby. 

Ca:llet, v. Obs. cxe. dial, [f. pree. sb.] 
To scold, rail. Hence Ca‘lleting pf/. a. 

a 1673 Bratuwatt Care’s Cure, To hear her in her spleen 
Callet like a butter queen. 169: Ray N.C. Wds., Callet, 
to cample, or scold; as, a cal ening housewife. 3764 T’. 
Brypoces Homer Travest, (1797) 1. 62 Mother, you know 
not what you're going: To Callot thus will be your ruin. 
ogame Whitby Gloss. (E.D.S.) Callit, to wrangle, 
tochide. ‘They snap an’ callit like n couple 0° cur-dogs.’ 

Calletrappe, -vance, obs. forms of CALTROP, 
CALAVANCE. 

Calliber, ctc,: see CALI-. 

+Calliblephary. Oés. rare—'. (After Gr. 
KadAiBAépapor, neut. of xadAtBAdpapos, f. KadAt- 
combining form of «déAAos beauty + BAépapov eye- 
lid: see -ary!.] A dye for the eye-lids. 

166: Lovee //ist, Anim. §& J/in. 34 The marrow of the 
right fore legge with sout..serveth for a calliblephary. 

+Callid, «. Obs. rare-*. [ad. L. callidus.] 
Crafty, cunning. 

3656 in BLount Glossop. 
mod. Dicts. pales 

Callidity (kaliditi)., Now rare. Also 7 
(erron.) calidity. [ad. L. ca//ditatem cunning, 
craft (in good or bad sense), f. cal/idus skilful, 
cunning, crafty: see -1Ty.] Craftlness, cunning. 

1524 St. Papers {len, Vi11, V1. 280 His Holines, unto 
whom the callidities and crafty circumvencions of France be 
not unknowen, 1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 11.11. 99 Naxovpyia 
signifies al manner of Calliditie or dexteritie to cheat & 
deceive. 1752 Smart /lof Garden, Mer eagle-ey'd callidity, 
deceit And fairy faction. 1833 Fraser's Mag. VIII. 203 
Suspect their own intimate friends of callidity. 


intr, 


3741-1800 in BalLey; and in 


CALLING. 


Callify, obs. orm of CaLery, 

Calligraph (keligraf), 56.1 arch. Also cali-. 
(a. F. calligraphe, ad. med.L. calligraph-us fair 
writer, good penman, ad. Gr. eaAAcypados, f. KaAAz- 
comb. stem of xdAAos beauty + ~ypapos ‘ writing, 
writer’ (somctimes also ‘ written’). In this and 
thc following cognate words the non-etymological 
spelling Ca.t- is frequently found.] 

One who writes beautifnlly ; sfec. a professional 
transcriber of manuscripts. 

1853 Fraser's Wag. XLVII. 83 The numerous scattered 
works of former zealous caligraphs. 1875 M. Pattison 
Casaubon 38 The calligraphs, a race who fong survived the 
invention of printing. f 

Calligraph (ko ligraf), sé.2 [f. same elements 
as prec., on analogy of autograph, holograph, which 
have Greek prototypes in -ypapov.] A beautiful 
specimen of writing. 

af Browsing Poets Croisic xxxvii, Over the neat crow. 
quill calligraph His pen goes blotting. 

Ca‘lligraph, v. [f. prec. or F. calligraph-er 
(perhaps with some thought of Gr. ypag-ev to 
write) ; cf. to photograph, telegraph, etc.] trans. 
To write beautifully or ornamcntally. 

1884 A thenzum 3 May ae The roll of Shiuten Doji, a 
famous Japanese outlaw of the tenth century. . finely calli- 
graph land illuminated, P 

Calligrapher (k4li-grifez). [f. same elements 
as CALLIGRAPH +-ER: cf. fAilosoph-er.] 

1. One who writes beautifally : sometimes (with 
qualification) merely = penman. 

1815 Scorr on Al, xv, He should have been a calli- 
ii er, 31824 D'Isxacu Cur. Lit., Autographs, Queen 

Slizabeth .. was indeed a most elegant caligrapher. 

2. sfec. One who professes the art of elegant pen- 
manship ; a professional transcriber of manuscripts. 
_ 1753 Cuampers Cyci. Supp. sv. Calligraphy, Calligraphy 
is also used to denote the calligrapher's work, in transcrib- 
ing fair and at large. 18: Haceam f7tst. Lit. 1. t. ii. 
140 note, Against Thomas 4 Kempis it,is urged that he was 
a professed calligrapher. 1864 R. Crtampers Bk. of Days 
II. 309 A caligrapher, a writer and engraver of ‘ letters, 
knots and flourishes‘, . 

Calligraphie (kicligrefik), a. ad. Gr. eadat- 
ypapixds, in same sense, f. xadArypagos: see -Ic.] 
Of or pertaining to calligraphers or calligraphy. 

17741. Wanton //ist, Poetry.Diss. . (1840) 1. 101 Excel- 
lence in the calligraphic art, 1809 A/onthiy Mag. XXVIII. 
187 Two specimens of her calligraphic skill are carefully 
preserved in the Bodleian library. 1882-3 Scuarr Reliy. 
Encycl. W1, 2556/s The calligraphic principle, or effort to 
write beautiful y and ornamentally, came in. 

+ Calligra‘phical, 2. Ods. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] = prec. ; also, Of a beautiful literary style. 
Hence Calligra-phically adv. 

- TayLor (Water Poet) IH’ks. 111. 76 Dedicated .. To 
elater and Writer 


Calligraphist (k#ligrifist). [f Gr. xadat- 
ypap-os or Eng. CALLIGRAPHY +-IST: cf. soologist, 
ete.} = CALLIGRAPHER, esp. in scnse t. 

3816 Sincrer //tsf, Cards 134 The same calligraphist 
furnished the prototype of both. 1849 Miss Mutock Ogid- 
vies 24 All the care of her governess and masters had never 
succeeded in making her acaligraphist. 1850 Trace Educ. 
in Eng, 5S. Dunstan was..a calligraphist. 

Calligraphy (ksligrafi). ney ad. 
Gr, xadArypapia, sb. of quality f. xaAArypad-os : 
see CALLIGRAPH sé.1; perhaps immediately from 
L. calligraphia or ¥. calligraphic.) 

1. Beautiful or fair writing as a product ; also, 
elegant penmanship as an art or profession. 

1613 R.C. Tadie Adph. (ed. 3) Calligraphie, faire writ- 
ing. 1632 B. Joxson .} yes Lady wm, iv, [have to commend 
me..my kalligraphy, a fair hand, Fit for a secretary. 17. 
Cuambers Cyel. Si, im Si Vey Callan made an article in 
the manual labour of the antient monks. 1816 Stncex /Zés¢. 
Cards 93 Calligraphy was also another art which received 
considerable attention. 1866 Fecton dc. & Alod. Gr. I. 
xii. 498 The age of calligraphy ts gone. 

2. landwriting, penmanship generally; style 
of handwriting or written charactcrs; a person’s 
characteristic handwriting or ‘hand’, 

1645 Mutton Co/ast, Wks. (1847)221/2 A divine of note 
had..stuck it here and there with a clove of his own calli- 
graphy, to keepit from tainting. 1856 //ouseA, Wd’. X11. 
240 Ifis calligraphy suggests .. the skating of an intoxi- 
cated sweep over n sheet of ice. 1859 Gutiick & Times 
Painting 100 The study of the calligraphy, or penmanship, of 
ancient MSS. 1880 Earve PAilol. E. 1. § 99 In the eleventh 
century the fashion of our calligraphy was changed. 

+3. Belles-lettres. Ods. 

1860 Worcester cites R. Park. 

Callimanco, obs. form of CaLaManco. 

Calli-meter. sonce-wd. a Gr, #aAAt- comb. 
stem of «éAAos beanty + pérpoy measure: see 
-METER.] A measure of beauty. 

1862 J. Brown Hore Suds. 353 A flower..of n certain 
fixed and well-known value in Davie’s standard calimeter. 

Calling (k6lin), vé/. 5. [f£ Cat v.+-1Ne!.] 

I. The action of the vb. Catt. . 

1. The action of emitting a loud voice; crying, 

shouting, proclamation. Applied also to par- 


CALLING. 


ticular cries of animals. CalMng on or upon? in- 


vocation of. 

1325 £. FE. Allit. P. B. 1362 yes pe cuntre of Caldce 
his callyng con spryng. ¢1340 Cursor AL. 19095 (Trin.) pe 
callyng on [v.7. on-call] his holy name. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxi. 77 What complayntes, callynges, and lamenta- 
cyons. 1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 38 By the in- 
uocacyon and callyng on the name of Jesu. 1535 Cover- 
pALE Js, v. 1 Heare my wordes (o Lorde) considre my cal- 
Iynge, 1693 Urqunart Radelais ui. xiii, Bawling of mastiffs 
..calling of Partridges, 1864 Tennysox Zu, Ard. 909 
There came so loud a calling of the sea, That all the houses 
in the haven rang. id a 

+2. An addressing; greeting, invitation. Ods, 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 11536 And thanked ioseph..O pair cal. 
ling and herbergeri. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 46 [He 
received] thame .. With fair calling and hamelie cheresing, 

3. The summoning ofa person, a mecting. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 58 Callynge or clepynge to mete, 
invitacio. Ibid. Callynge or clepynge to-gedyr, conve- 
cacio. 1580 Baret Adv, C 38 A calling or assembling to- 
gither, conaocatio, 1611 Biste Nia. x. 2 The calling of 
the assembly, 1712 Pripeaux Direct. Ch.-Wardews ied. 4) 

5 The calling of the said Meeting. 1848 Macauray //is!, 
Eng. 1. 276 ‘Vo prevent the calling of a parliament. 

b. The summoning or inviting to a spiritual 
office or to the pastorate of a church. 

1578 2nd Bk, Discipline iii, Vocation or calling. wis a law- 
ful way, by the which qualified persons are promoted 10 
any spiritual office within the Kirk, 1864 J. M. Duxcax 
Paroch, Eccl. Law Scoti. ii. 72 The presbytery by whose 
decision and authority the ealre and entry of a particular 
ministry were effected. d . 

+4. Naming, denomination; an appellation or 
name. Ods, 

1460 J. Russet, BR. Nurture 772 in Babees Bk. (1868) 
169 ‘Colericus’ by callynge. 1530 Patscr. 202,2 Callyng, 
namyng, apellance. 1847 Homilies 1. Misery of Man. 1. 
(1859) 17. This, our right name, calling, and title, earth. 
1563 T. Gare A vtidot. Pref. 2 The diuersitie that is vsed in 
callinge of simplés. 1576 Lamparpr. Peramd, Avent (1826) 
291 Persons also, had their callings .. of some note of the 
body, as Swanshalse, for the whitenesse of her necke. 
1600 Suaks. 4. V. £. 1. ii. 245, I am... proud to be Sir 
Rolands sonne .. and would not change that calling. 

5. Loud vituperation, scolding (d/a/.). Calling 
(of) names: the applying of reviling names or 
epithets. 

1687 T. Brown Saints in Upr, Wks. 1730 1. 72 There's 
such calling of names and giving the lie. 1844 Dickens 
Mar, Chuz.iv, Such a bandying of words and calling of 
names. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop Forksk. Dial., He behaved 
badly, so 1 gave him a good calling. 1864 ATKINson Whitby 
Gloss., Calling, a scolding. 1885 Nonconf. §& Independent 
22 Oct. 1019 Caling names was not argument. 

6. The attracting of animals by a particular 
‘call’ or cry. 

1975 R. Cuanpier Trav. Greece (1825) 11. 161 Calling 
is practised in still weather..The caller applies two of his 
fingers to his lips, and sucking them..produces a squeak- 
ing sound. 1880 Ip. Dunraven in nea 641 Moose- 
calling. .consists..in imitating the cry of the animal with 
a hollow cone made of birch bark, endéavouring by this 
means to call up a moose near enough to get a shot at him. 

7. Driving. Se. 

c1sso Sir J. Batrour Practicks 356 In..calling of his 
cattel throuch landis pertenand to the defendar. A/od, Sc, 
Cannie ca‘ing. 

8. With various advbs. : see CALL v. 

c 1440 Promtp. Pary. 58 Callynge or clepynge a-3ene, revo- 
cacio, Ibid. Callynge or clepynge pie to a place, invocacio, 
1s80 Ho.tveann Treas. Fr. Tong, Rappel,a calling againe. 
1626 Bacon Syéva § 316 The calling torth of the Spirits of 
the ne outward, 31813 Huskisson in Zxaminer 15 Mar, 
166/2 The calling out the Local Militia. 1857 Ilucues 
Tom Brown v, The master..came down in cap and gown 
tocalling-over. 1875 WmtNev Live Lang. xiv. 285 A calling- 
out of many of the higher powers, 

II, Summons, call, vocation. 

9. The summons, invitation, or impulse of God 
to salvation or to his service; the inward feeling 
or conviction of a divine call ; the strong impulse 
to any course of action as the right thing to do. 

[1382 Wyczir 1 Cor. i.26 Se 3¢ 3oure clepinge, Britheren.] 
1534 Tinpate, rdid. Brethren, loke on youre callinge. 1535 
CoverDace Rom. i. 7 Sayntes by callynge. 21586 Axsiw. 
Cartwrighi 50 Our dumbe ministers haue as good a call- 
ing as the scribes. .had. 1641 Mittox Ch. Govr. Wks. 1738 
I. 41 The conscious warrant of some high Calling. 1648 
Westm. Assembly's Shorter Catech., Effectual calling is 
the work of God's Spirit. 1821 Syp. Saatn /Vés, (1859) I. 
202/2 The doctrine of calling, or inward feeling, is quite 
orthodox in the English church. 1861 For. NiGHTINGALE 
Nursing 84 What is it to feel a calling for any thing? 

+b. The state of grace -and obcdience into 
which the Christian is called; duty. (Ifere the 
notion was affected by the next.) Ods, 

1604 Hieron Wks. 1. 482 The state and calling of a true 
Christian is a louely calling. 1644 Direct. Publ. Worship 
10 Callings towards God and men. 

_ ¢. In reference to the Christian ministry there 
is often a mixture of the notions of the divine 
‘call’, the vocatio or call of the bishop, presbytery, 
or church, and the professional ‘ calling’ as in 11. 
1583 Stunnes Anat, Abus. 1. 83 A good pastor, and dili- 
gent in his calling. 1575-85 Asp. Sanpys Ser. (1841) 80 
_ Assisted from heaven with all helps necessary for their 
calling. u 2 Law Serious C. xxiv. (ed. 2) 489 Inthe exalted 
virtues of his Apostolical calling. 1835 Prescotr PA/lip /1, 


tt. ix. (1857) 312 The dangerous calling of the missionary. _ 


1883 Froupr Short Stud, 1V.1. tii. 28 The duties of his | 


sacred calling. 


39 


d. Requirement of duty; occasion, right ;= 
Caun 56.8, 


1857 Lit, Churchman 111. 409 A sprightly American air 
which has no sort of calling to be a hymn-tune. 


+10. Position, estate, or station in life; rank. 
[Founded on 1 Cor, vii. 20, Gr. wAjoet, L. voca- 
tione, where it stands for the condition or position in 
which one was when called to salvation; but after- 
wards often mixcd up with sense 9, as if it meant 
the estate in life to which God has called a man.] 


[1382 Wyeutr 1 Cor. vii. 20 Eche man in what clepynge 
he is cleped, in that dwelle he ; 1534 Trspaxe, in the same 
state wherein he was called ; 1539 Cranmer and 3611, in 
the same callinge, wherin he was called; 1987 Geneva, in 
the same state wherin he was called; 1g82 A’/emz., in the 
vocation that he vvas called.] @1555 Latimer Ser. & 
Rem, (1845) 151 We are commanded ..to apply ourselves 
to goodness, every one in his calling. 1575-6 Lansdou ne 
MS. 21 in Thynne's Animadzu, (1865) Introd. 52 Righte 
honorable. .presuminge nppon the honor of your callinge. 
1sg0 GREENE Journ, Garm. (1616) 15 Seeing hee was a 
Gentleman of some calling, by his traine. 1603 KNoLLES 
dist. Tarks (1638) 304 As wel vnto them of the pourer sort, 
as others of greater calling. 1621 Burton Anat. Aled. 1. ii. 
tv. vi, (1651) 154 As it [Poverty] is esteemed in the worlds 
censure, it is a most odions calling. 1633 Zreas. /fid. 
Secrets Pref., A Lady of Great calling. 1691 Sianwece 
Scowrers Ww. 376 Men of Calling, knaves of business. 

11. Hence, Ordinary ocetpation, means by which 
livelihood is carned, business, trade. [Often ety- 
mologized in the satne way as prec. ] 

1551 Recornk Pathw. Auowl. To Rdr., As carefull 
familie shall cease hir cruell callinge, and suffre anie laiser. 
1988 Warfpred, fpist.iArb.) 46 They continue in vnlawful 
callings. 1642 Fvitur Zloly § Prof. St. v. xiv. 413 ‘They 
who count a calling a prison, shall at last make a prison 
their calling. 1687 T. Brows Saints mm Upr. Wks, 1730 
I. 76, 1 was a ferry-man by my calling, 1768-78 ‘Tucker 
Lt. Nat. 11. 488 ‘Vhe appellation given to all common 
trades and professions, which are termed lawful callings, 
that is, employments whereto each particular man is called 
by the conrses of nature and fortune, those two ministers 
of Providence. 1841-4 Emerson ss, iv. SAir. Laws Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 68 Our choice of accalling, 1848 Macavray ///s¢. 
Zug. 1.284 A large class of mosstroopers, whose calling | 
was to plunder dwellings and drive away whole herds of | 
cattle. 1892 Yeats Greet Comm. 203 Navigation, with 

| 


its many attendant callings, 
b. concr, A body of persons following a par- 
ticular profession or trade. 

1660 Hammonp (J.) A caution..not to impose celibacy 
on whole callings, and great multitudes of men or women, 

IIT. attrib. and comé. 

1848 Basrorp Farly Days xii. (1859) 118 Another callmg 
house was Schofield's. 1853 Mrs. Gaskren Cranford 4 
From 12 to 3 are our Calling-hours. 1860 Sat. Acc. IX. 
599/t The calling-house of wits, the gathering-place of 
poets and connoisseurs. 

Calling, f//. a. [f£. Catz. + -1xG2,] That calls, 
cries, summons, ctc.: in various senses of the verb. 

1634 Mitton Comns 207 Calling shapes, and beckoning 
shadows dire, 1878 Dickens Doméey x, Joey B., Sir, is not 
in ae a calling man. 

. spec. innames of some animals: Calling 
erab, a tropical genus of Land-crabs (Ge/as7mzs) 
having one very large claw, which the animal 
extends, as if beckoning, but really in menace ; 
Calling hare, a rodent genus (Zagomys) nearly 
allied to the Hare, found in Siberia and other 
countries, and noted for their peculiar loud sonor- 
ous call or note. : } 

1802 Bincrey Anim. Biog. (1813) I. 411 The calling hare. 
These are solitary animals, and rarely to be seen. 1847 
Carpenter Zool, § 786 Some of the Land-Crabs are re- 
markable for the inequality in the size of their claws ; the 
larger is sometimes held up ina beckoning attitude, whence | 
..the name of Calling-Crabs. 1849 Mammalia IV. 162 | 
The dwarf pika or calling-hare, ! 

Callino. ? = CaLINo. 

1602 Dekker Sattromastizx Lv, Hor, O, oh! Tue. Nay, 
your o, oh’s ! nor your Callin-oes cannot serve your turn. 

Calliope (kaloiép?). US. [Gr. Kadacday 
(beautiful-voiced), the ninth of the Muses, pre- 
siding over eloquence and heroic poctry.) An in- 
strument consisting of a series of steam-whistles 
toned to produce musical notes, played by a key- 
board like that of an organ. 


1863 Russert Diary /ndia 1. 269 The whistle sounds, 
and the calliope shrieks out ‘ Dixie’ incessantly. 


Callipash, Callipee, see CALIPASH, -PEE. 

Calliper, caliper (k:elipoz). Forms: 6 cal- 
leper, 7 callaper, -par, calloper, 7-8 eallipper, 
8 caliber, (canniper), 7- calliper, caliper. 
[App. the same word as CALIBRE ; cal/iper com- 
passes being compasses for measuring the calibre 
of a bullet, ete. The earliest known English 
instances of calliper compasses occur in a book 
translated from Italian, with an Appendix ‘to 
shew the Properties, Office, and Dutie of a Gun- 
ner’, Cf, also Florio (1611) ‘ Coltbro, as Calibro, 
an instrument that Gunners vse to measure the 
height of any piece or bullet; also, the height or 
bore of any piece’. It is however remarkable that 
from the beginning the words were spelt differ- 
ently; only in modern times do we find occa- 
sional conscious identification with ca/tber, calibre.) | 


CALLISTHENIC. 


1. Originally used attrib., cal’iper compasses or 
compasses calliper, compasses used to measure 
the calibre of shot; afterwards usually in pl. 
callipers or patr of callifers: A kind of com- 
passes with bowed legs for measuring the dia- 
meter ofconvex bodies ; often witha seale attached 
for reading off the measurentents ; alsoa similar in- 
strument with straight legs and points turned out- 
wards for neasuring the bore or internal diameter 
of tubes, ete. 

1588 l.ucar Collog. Arte Shooting App. 35 Measure first 
with a paire of calleper compasses the whole thickness» of 
the peece. Measure likewise with a paire of other com- 
passes, I mean straight compasses, the Diamcter of the 
concanitie m the Peece. 1627 Cart. Suitn Seaman's Gran. 
xiv. 68 Compasse Callipers belongs to the Gunner, and is 
like two half Circles that hath a handle and ioint like a 
paire of Compasses. 1644 Nyp Granery 1.(1647) 49 ‘To take 
the said height or Diam. of the shot with a pair of Callaper 
compasses. /éid. (1670) 50 Also by such a pair of Callapers 
you may find the Diameter of the Base-Ring, and of the 
Mussel-Ring of any Piece of Ordnance. 1677 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. (1703) 196 Callippers measure. .any round Cilindrick 
Conical Body.” 1692 in Caft. Smith's Seaman's Gram. v 
viii. 97 To find the Diameter of any roumd Shot... by a 
pair of Calloper Compasses, which are Compasses bowed 
at the Points. 1753 Hocartn stvad. Beanty Introd. 47 
These points may be marked upon a marble figure with ca- 
libers properly used. 19795 Howr in Pade Traus, LXXXVI. 
6 Measured bya pair of calliper compasses, 1821 Crata Lect. 
Prawing vi. 372 An anvil, a hammer, and a pair of ca 
pers. 1859 Satis Se{f//elp 267 Moral philosophy which 
proposes to measure our heads with callipers, 1876 Cafad. 
Set. Appar, 8. Kens. No. 284 Universal Calliper, with slide 
and reverse action, No.271 Calliper with Dial. divided 
into eighths of an inch. 5 a 

b. Applied to measuring rules of varying shape 
for taking the dimensions of other than round 
bodies. Calliper-square, a rule or square carry- 
ing movable cross-heads, adapted for the measure- 
ment of internal and external diameters or sizes. 

1708 Kersey, Cedtifers, an instrament made like a Slid- 
ing-Rule, to embrace the two Meads of a Cask, or Barrel. 
in order to find the length of it. 1876 Catad. Sci, Appar. S. 
Aens, No. 293 Collection of Timber Callipers for the nse of 
foresters. Wed. techs. Caliper \in Liverpool timber yards. 
a rule for measnring timber, something like that which shee- 
makers use to measure feet. ro 

2. éransf. The clip for holding the load ina crane. 

19769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. WW. 272 Portable Cranes. . 
to draw Stone out of the Qnarry with Callipers. 

3. MWatch-making. ‘The disposition of the parts 
of a watch or clock ; the arrangement of the train 
(Britten), App. akin to CALIBRE. 

1884 F. Britten Watch § Clockur 131 As a matter of con- 
venience in arranging the caliper of the watch. 

Ca-lliper, v. [f. prec. sb.] To measure with 
or use eallipers. Hence Callipering vl. sh. 

1876 Catal, Sci. Appar. S. Kens. No. 477 Callipering En- 
gine i British Horological Institute. 1881 Hastuck Lathe 
Sork 34 The diameter of the cylinder is tested by calliper- 
ing. 

Callippic (kali-pik), a. [f. Gr. KaAAcmmos + -1C.] 
Of or pertaining to Callippus, a Greek astronomer 
who lived ¢350 B.c. Callippie cycle or period: a 
cycle proposed by him as an improvement on the 
Metonic cycle, consisting of 4 of the latter or 76 
years, at the end of which, by omitting one day 
‘ie. making one month to have 29 days instead 
of 30) Callippus thought that the full and new 
moon would be brought round to the same day 


and hour. 

1696 in Pintuirs. 1708 Kersry, Cadllippick Period. 
1721-1800 in Baitey. 1751 Campers Cycl. s.¥., The Calip- 
pic period itself is not accurate. .it does not bring the new 
and full moons precisely to their places; but brings them 
too late, by a whole day, in 553 years. 1876 G, Campers 
Astron, 468 This cycle of 76 years (194) is known as the 
Callllippic period. : 

Callipygian (kelipi-dgian), a. [f Gr. xarrt- 
miryos, adj. f. eaddt- comb. stem of «éAAos beauty 
+nvyq buttocks: the name of a famous statue 
of Venus’.} Of, pertaining to, or having well- 
shaped or finely developed buttocks. ; 

(1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep.w. vic 193 Callipyge and 
women largely composed behinde.] @1800 The Callipy- 
par Venus. 1885 Athenvum 17 Oct. 497 The Callipygian 
luxuriance he so deplores. 

Callis, obs, form of CULLIS, ; 

e1612 Beaum, & Fi. Threrry u. 455 Decoctions, Leaches, 
and callisies. 1641 in Hari. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 556 A spoon- 
ful or two of callis made of chickin, 

Callis-sand. Oés. or dial. Also Calis-, Ca- 
lice-, ete. [f. Callis, Calleis, Callice, Calice, ete. 
16th e. forms of the name Ca/a?s, noted for its sand- 
dunes ; the sands of Calais are frequently referred 
to in the 17th c. asa place for duels: see quots. 
in Nares.] A fine white sand, originally imported 
from Calais, used for blotting ink, scouring, etc. 

1594 Prat, Fewell-ho. u. 32 Take of right callis sand, and 
wash the same. 1639 Hoote Comenius Vis. World (1777) 
116 We dry a writing with blotting-paper, or calis-sand out 
ofa sand-box, 1704 Wortincr Dict. Rust. et Urb, s.v. Sand, 
Calice-sand, burns reddish, but falls not in Water. 187 
E. Peacock V. IV. Lincoln Gloss. (E. D.S.) Callis-sand, 
white scouring sand. 


Callisthenic (kwxlispenik), a. Also eali-. [f. 


CALLISTHENICAL, 


Gr, «aAdt- comb, stem of «éAAos beauty + o8évos 
strength (cf. the propername KaAdo6évys ‘ beauti- 
fully or elegantly strong’) +-10.] Of or pertaining 
to the development of physical vigour in associa- 
tion with beauty; pertaining to calisthenics. 

1847 Craic, Calisthenic, relating to calisthemics. 1859 
Sata 72. round Clock (1861) 193 The tyranny of the ‘ calis- 
thenic exercises’ and the French mark. 1863 S. W. Mason 
Gymnastic Manual Introd. 4 To hasten the introduction 
of gymnastic, or calisthenic training into our schools. 

Callisthe’nical, ¢. rare—'. [f. as prec + 
-AL.] Addicted to callisthenics, 

1837 Chamb. Frnl. 8 July 192 “Twere also as well she 
should be calisthenical. 

Callisthe'nics, sé. p/.  [f. CaLLISTHENIC a.; 
ch. gynnastic-s. Mod.F. has callisthenie, repr. a 
regularly formed Gr. *xadd\oOéverca ‘ beautiful 
strength’.} ‘Gymnastic excrcises suitable in the 
physical education of girls’ (Littré); ‘training 
calculated to develop the beauty of the human 
figure, and to promote clegant and graceful movc- 
ment’ (Craig). (Chiefly a term of young ladies’ 
boarding-schools.) 

1847 in Craic. 1891 Napueys Prev. & Cure Dis. 1. vi. 168 
Some theory of calisthenics is taught. 1871 Dad/y Nezws 
5 Jan., The exercises, perhaps, should be called ‘ callis- 
thenics’, rather than gymnastics, as they..consist simply 
in rhythmical movements with wooden rings and light 
wands, to the sound of piano music. 1872 F, Tuomas Dis. 
Women 57 An instructress or professor of calisthenics. 

Callisthenium, [f. as prec. after gymna- 
sinm.] A place for the practice of callisthenics. 

1883 Nw. Tribune No. 13554/2 The calisthenium was 
thrown open and the girls danced until supper-tima 

| Callithrix, callitrix kz'lipriks). Also 7 
ealitrich. [L. callithrix, pl. callitriches a kind 
of ape or monkey in [:thiopia (Pliny virt. liv. 80 
§ 216).} A genus of small Brazilian monkeys. 

1607 Torsett sour./. Beasts 7 The Calitrich..may be 
termed in English a bearded Ape. 1688 R. Hoime Armoury 
tt, viii. $19 He beareth Gules, the Head of a Calitrich Ape. 
1708 Kersey Callithrir, a kind of Ape in Ethiopia, with 
i long beard, aud a spread Tail. 1774 Gotpsm. Vat, [1 ist. 
nis I. vu. i. 507 The Callitrix, or Green Monkey of St. 

Be = rane P 

|| Callitriche (kali-trik). 07. [mod.Latin 
(Ruppius & Dillen.) ££ Gr. «addtrpey-os beautiful- 
haired.) A genus of small water-weeds iuhabiting 
ponds and ditches; also called Water Star-wort. 

1836 Penny a VI. 166/1 A few obscure Moating species, 
all of which Lelong to the genus Callitriche. 1855 Kincs- 
Ley Glaucus (1878) 206. 1882 Cornk. Mag. Jan. 34 De- 
graded hlossoms like glasswort, callitriche and pondweed. 

Callivance, obs. form of CaALAVANCE. 

Callixe, obs. form of Caux. 

Calloo (kal#). Also ecalaw, callow. <A 
species of Arctic duck, Anas (Fuligula, Harelda) 
glacialis, called also Long-tailed or Long-kecled 
Duck, a winter visitor to Orkney and Shetland. 

1994 Statist, Ace. Scotl. V.189 Lyres, calloos, wildgeese. 
fbid. NIN. 546 The calaw. 1806 Newt Jour Orkney ¢ 
Shetl, 79 Jam.) The calloo—named from its evening call, 
which resembles the sound calloo, calloo, arrives from the 
arctic regions jn autumn, and spends the winter here. 

Calloper, obs. form of Carman CALLIPER, 

Callose (krlé«'s), a. Bot. [ad. L. callésus: see 
Cautious.) Having callosities. 

1864 in Weester. 1880 Gray Bot, Text-bk. 400. : 

Callo'sify, v. rave. [see -ry; cf. ossify.] 
trans, To make callous. 

B00 W. Tavtor in Robberds Afen, 1. 344 Smoking tobacco 
+ may act by callosifying lungs too sieve-like. 

Callosity (kalpsiti). [a. F. ca/osité :—L. cal- 
losital-em , {. callés-us ; see CALLOUS.) 

1. The condition of being callous ;- abnormal 
hardness and thickness of the skin or other tissues. 

1§78 Banister Hist. Mant. 4b, The callositie of the 
Gowmes serueth some men in stead of teeth. 1671 SALMON 
Syn. Med. \1. 119 If the Flesh about the Ulcer be dry, 
and sensless, it becomes a callous; and that Hardness is 
called Callosity. 1744 Mitcnrie in Phil. Trans. XLII, 
108 ‘The Thickness or Callosity of their Skins, 183: Brew- 
ster Nat. Magic xii. (1833) 303 This callosity of the skin 
may be effected by frequently moistening it with dilute 
sulphuric acid, : 

2. concr. A callous formation, a callus; a thick- 
ened and hardened part of the skin, such as tlic hard 
lumps that arise from constant pressure or friction, 
or on the cicatrized surfaces of ulcers. Also 
applied to natural thickenings, such as those on 
the legs of thc horse, the breast of the camel, ete. 

3601 Hottann Pliny xvi. vii. 460 Certain hard callosi- 
ties like Pumish stones, ry7ag Braptry Fam, Dict, s.v. 
Strangury, If the Ischaria is caused by some Flesh Kernel 
or Callocity. 1818 Art. freserv. Feet 42 A simple Cal- 
losity is nothing more than a thickening of the epidermis, 
1878 Tait & Stewart Unseen Univ, v. § 165. 169 Asses .. 
have callosities only on the inner side of the fore legs. 
3. 188 OX hardened state of mind or conscience ; 
insenstbility ; = CALLOUSNESS 2, 

1658 Sir T; Browne bes v. 28 To weep into stones 
are fables. Afflictions induce calosities. 1748 HartLey O4- 
serv, Mar n. iii, $7. 311 When Men cease to regard God 
in due measure..they are very apt to relapse into Negli- 
gence nnd Callosity. 1874 Farrar Life Christ 82 A cal- 
losity of heart, a petrifying of the moral sense. 
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Callot, variant of CaLLET. 

Callotie, -ott(e, obs. ff. Cavorrs, skull-cap. 

Callote-chnies, s+. ~/ rave. [Improperly 
spelt for callitechnics or calolechnics (Gr. KaAX- 
texvia, kadorexvia).] A proposed name for ‘The 
fine or ornamental arts’. 

1860 Worcester cites R. Park. 

+ Callough. Obs. xare. ?Soine shell-fish. 

1610 Foukincuam Art of Survey w. iii. 83 Winkles, 
Purples, Cutle, Callough, Cockles, Muskles, Shrimps. 

Callous (ke'las), a. [ad. L. callosus (cf. F. 
calleux) hard-skinned, callous, f. callum (callus) 
hardened skin : see -ovs, 

1. (Chiefly Phys. & Zool.) llardened, indurated: 
as parts of the skin exposed to constant pressure 
or friction, or the cicatrized surfaces of ulccrs. 
Also applied to parts which are naturally hard. 

1578 Banister {/ist, Afan 1. 4b, With gowmes, which 
fesh is made socallous, and indurated, 1608 T'imme Quersit. 
un, 180 Callous and hollow ulcers, 31649 Tes, Tavior Gr. 
Exemp, vi. $7 The flesh of beasts grows callous by stripes 
and the pressure of the yoke. 3695 Concreve Love for 
Z. 1. xv, With labouring callous hands. 1797 Brwick 
Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 337 A callous conical protuberance. 
1875 Jowett Pato (ed. 2) 1. 134 Hard and callous skins 
under their feet. 

Bot. 

3794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xvi. 180 The tips of the 
(eaves being callous. 1884 Bowrr & Scort Phaner. & Ferns 
174 The condition termed by Hanstein callous .. consists 
in the thickening of the bands of membrane in all directions. 

2. fig. Of the mind, feelings, conscience, etc., and 
of persons : llardened, unfeeling, insenstble, 

3679 Goopman Penitent Pardoned 1. iv. (1713) 109 The 
teaver injuries done to it [conscience] render it callous 
and insensible. rzag Butter Serm. Whs. 1874 II. 85 


| Totally hard and callous to impressions of religion. ae 
rod. 4 


‘ of the child, great welts and calloused spots. 


Hume Aly own Life 18 Apr. in (fist. Aug. (1825) Int 
Callous against the impressions of public folly. 1833 Ar- 
noin Let. in Life & Corr. (1844) 1. vii. 343 It is an immense 
blessing to be perfectly callous to ridicule. r Disraeu 
Coningsby 1. ix. 35 The callous bustle of fashionable saloons. 
Callous sé., crroneous spelling of Cauius, 
Ca‘Hous, v. [f. prec. adj.] ; 
trans, To make callous, to harden. /i#, and fig. 
Only in pple. (and ppl adj.) Ca‘Moused, hardened. 
1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 658 The whole English mind cal- 
loused against ifs efforts to make an impression. 1850 Mrs. 
Stowr Uncle Tom's C. xx. 204 On the back and shoulders 
1880 E. H. 


| Arr New Engl. Bygones 108 Hands calloused by toil. 


Callously ike'losli, adv. [f. Canious a. + 
-LY¥2.) In a callous manner, unfcelingly. 

1870 Daily Tel, 7 Oct.. When hey died she callously got 
rid of their bodies as best she could. 1883 Americait 184 
No house..more callously indifferent to those it employed. 

Callousness (kex'lasnés). *[f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

+l. a. Callous quality or condition, indura- 
tion; b. A callous formation ; = Ca.eosity 1, 2. 

€ 1660 Jer. Tavton On Repent. vir. viii, A callousness of 
his feet or a wart upon his fingers. ¢ 1715 Cutyne (J.) The 
skin becomes the thicker, and soa callousness grows upon 
it. 1765 (Atl Trans. 1.V. 82 There are often found in 
thein [the lungs] tumours, callousnesses, etc. : 

2. fg. A hardened state of mind, consctenee, 
etc. ; want of fecling, inscnsibility. 

1692 Bentiry Boyle Lect, 12 Abandon’d to a callousness 
and numness of soul, 1726 Butter 15 Sevmt.v.g31. 178% 
Jounson Lett. 258 (2788) I]. 194 As I have not the decrepi- 
tude I have not the callousness of old age. 1844 STANLEY 
Arnold (1858) 1. vi. 236 The richer classes will again i 
into their old callousness. Pranson ffist, Eng. M1. 
35 John’s .. utter callousness to honour, 

allow (kax'le=), a. and 54. Forms: 1 calu, 
ealuw, calo, 3 calu3, 4 calu, calouh, calewo, 
calouwe, 6 kallowe, 6- callow. [OF. ca/u (def. 
cakw-e):—WGer. kalzwo-, whence also MLG. dale, 
MDnu. cd/e (calu, gen. caluwves), OHG. chalo (def. 
chalwe, chalawe), MUG. kal (Ralwe), Ger. kaki, 
by Kluge thought to be cognate with Lith. gd/i7 
naked, blank; but not improbably an adoption of 
L. caly-us bald. Cf. lr. and Gael. calbh bald.] 

A. adj. +1. Bald, without hatr. Ods. 

@ 1000 Prov, (Kemble) 42 (Bosw.) Moniz man weorp fierlice 
caluw. @ 1000 Aiddles xli. 99 (Gr.) Ic com wide calu. ¢ 1375 
Cato Major u. xxix, Pat forehed is lodly Pat is calouh & 
bare, 1388 Wycur Lez, xiii. 40 A man of whos heed heeris 
fleten awei, is calu [1382 ballid]. 4 

2. Of birds: Untledged, without feathers. 

3603 Hoxttann Plutarch's Mor, 63 Yoong callow birds 
which are not yet fethered and fledg’d. 1728 ‘THomson 
Spring 667 The callow young.. Their brittle bondage break, 
180x Sounti Thalaéa v. iii, Poems 1V. 180 Her young in 
the refreshing bath, Dipt down their callow heads. 1822 
Haztutt Tadle-t. 11. xiv. 329 The callow brood are fledged. 

c. Applicd to the down of unfledged birds ; 
and so, to the down on a youth’s cheek and chin. 

1604 Dravton Ozvie 245 His soft and callow downe. 1697 
Davoen Virg. Past. vi. 57 The callow Down began to 
cloath ny Chin. 1735 Somrrvitte Chase u. 457 Prove .. 
their Valour’s Growth Mature, e’er yet the callow Down 
has spread Its curling Shade. P 

3. fig. Inexperienced, raw, ‘unfledged’, 

1580 Harvey in Spenser's ks. (Grosart) 1. 40 Some, that 
weene themselves as fledged as the reste, being..as kal- 
lowe. 165: Creverann /’orets 31 Blasphemy unfledg’d, a 
callow curse. @3797 II. Watrore Alem. Geo. Lf (18471 1. 
xii. 410 Teaching young and callow orators to soar. 1823 
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Lams Elia Ser. ut, xvit. (1865) 343 The first callow flights 
in authorship. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxxiii. 474 In all 
the voluptuous ease of a yet callow pacha. 

4. Of land: a. Barc; b. (/reland.) Low-lying 
and liable to be submerged. 

1677 Prot Oxfordsh, 243 When these Lands are not 
sweuty enough to bear clean tillage, nor callow or lighi 
enough to lie to get sward. 1878 Lever 3. //inton xx. 138 
Broad tracts of bog or callow meadow-land, 1882 Science 
Gossip Mar, 51 If a callow meadow is flooded all the winter. 

5. Comb, + callow-mouse, a bat. 

1340 Ayend, 27 Pe enutous ne may ysy pet guod of obren 
Nanmore Ree oule oper be calouwe mous pe briztnesse 
of pe zonne. 

B. sé. 

+1. One who is bald; a bald-pate. Ods. 

€x308 Life St. Dunstan 89 in F. FE. P. (1862) 37 Out, what 
hep, pe calewe [St. Dunstan] ido: what hab pe calewe ido. 

+2. A callow nestling ; fig. a raw youth. Oés. 

@ 1667 Jer. Tavtor Scr. (1678) 310 Such a person..de- 
plumes himself to feather all the naked Callows that he sees. 
1670 Mrs. Beun IVidow Rant. iv. iii, She .. that can prefer 
such a callow as thou before a man, 2 a 

3. The stratum of vegetable soil lying above the 
subsoil ; the top or rubble bed of a quarry, which 
has to be removed to reach the rock. dia/, 

3863 Morton Cycl. Agric. 11. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Callow 
(Nort., Suff.), the soil covering the subsoil. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts 1. 673 Callow, the top or rubble bed of a quarry. This 
is obliged to be removed before the useful material is raised. 

4. A low-lying damp meadow by the banks of 
an Irish river. 

1862 11. Coviter West of Ireland 8 The extensive Cal- 
lows lying along the banks of the Suck. 1865 Gard. Chron. 
§& Agric. Gaz. 15 July 663/2 The callows consist of low flat 
Jand near a river, and liable to be overflowed, as well as 
being always ina damp state in the driest seasons. 1883 
Dundee Advert, 25 Aug. 6/1 All the callows on the banks 
[of the Shannon] to Lusmagh ..are submerged, 

Hence Ca‘llowness, Callowy a. 

3855 De Quincey in Page fe (1877) 11. xviii. go Such 
advantage ..as belongs to callowness or freshness. 1823 
Monthly Mag, LV. 240 Like to a bird, who bestows on her 
callowy nestlings the morsel. 

ow, var. of Cation, wild duck. 
Calltrop, obs. form of Cautror, 


Callum, Oés. [L. cal/um.] = Cauvs. 

¢ 1420 Pallad, on {f1sb. 1. §99 Callum that in Elmes leves 
borne is. a@1640 Jackson Creed x, xlii. Wks. 1X. 499 Fre- 
quent calcitration against the edge of this fiery sword breeds 
a callum or complete hardness. 1646 Futter Jhounded 
Conse, (1841) 281 That callum, schirrus, or incrustation, 
drawn over it [the conscience] by nature, and hardened by 
custom in sin, 

Callus (keels), Also (erron.) callous. PI. 
ealluses. [a. L. ca//us hardencd skin.] 

1. Phys. and Patkol. A callous formation; a 
hardencd and thickened part of the skin, or of 
some other tissne naturally soft; also applied to 
natural thickenings of the skin. etc. ; = CALLOSITY a, 

1863 T. Gare Antidot. u. 56 It doth dry fistulas which 
haue not callus indurated. 1656 Riwctey /ract. Physic 
157 The Callous must be first removed. 1722 De For Plague 
(1884) 249 Spots..as..hnrd as a piece of Callous or Horn. 
1769 Pexnant Zool, 111. 280 Tetween the eyes and the 
mouth isa hard callus. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Ant, Breaks, 
7.65 When I have established a pair of well-pronounced 
feathering calluses on my thumbs. 1873 Tristram Afoad 
xv. 292 [even in the young [ibex] kid there is a hard callous 
..on the front of the knee. i 

2. Pathel, ‘The bony matertal thrown ont around 
and between the two ends of a fractured bone 
during the process of healing’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1678 Joxes /feart & Right Son. re Nature supplyes the 
«breaches, in our bones, by a callus, or hardness of the 
like kind. 1713 Cussei.pen Anat. ti (1726) 8 The Callus 
from the broken ends ofa bone that is not set. 1845 Topp 
& Bowman PAys. Anat, 1.125 The permanent callus has 
all the characters of true bone. 1855 Hotvrn fl. Ostevd. 
(1878) 37 This ferule termed the provisional callus is not 
reves until the fracture has been thoroughly repaired. 

3. Sot. A hard formation in or on plants, ° 

1870 IlooxER Std. Flora 109 Rubus rnticosns. rooting 
froma callus at the tip. 88a Vixes Sachs’ Bot. 173 The 
callus formed between the bark and the wood, when the 
stem is cut off above the root. F 

4. fig. A callous state of fceling, cte. 

a Berner Fast. Care vii. 73 A Callus that he Con- 
tracts, by his insensible way of handling Divine Matters. 
1858 0. W. Hotmes Ant. Breakf, 7, xii. 116 Editors have 
».to develop enormous calluses at every point of contact 
with authorship. 

Callvanse, obs. form of CALAVANCE, 

+ Callymoo:cher. Ofs, rare—'. [Cf. moucher 


loafer.) ?A raw cadger, a greenhom. 

1661 ‘le Mayor of Quinb. in Dodsley X1, 13a 
(N.) Thou upstart callymoocher. ; 

+Callyoan. Oés. ?Some kind of fur. : 

o1g24 Churchw. Acc, St, Mary (fill, London (Nichols 
1797) 125 Furred with callyoan and mynks. 

Calm (kam), 5.1 Forms: 4-7 calme, 6 cawme, 
7- calm. [ME. ca/me, a. F. ca/me (16th c. in 
Littré, in 15th ¢. cave) in samc sense, ad, It. or 
Sp. (also Pg.) cama. 

Since ca/ma in OSp. and Pg. means also ‘heat of the 
day’, Diez, comparing mod. Pr. chaume ‘resting-time of the 
cattle’, and Rumansch calma,caumea ‘a shady restin, place 
for cattle’, thought ca/ma possibly derived from late I.. 
¢auma ear in ude. Job xxx. 30), a, Gr, caine 
“burning heat, fever heat, heat of the sun, heat of the 
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day’, used also in med.L. of the burning heat of the sun. 
Taken in connexion with the senses of the Rumansch and 
Provengal words this gives the possible development of 
meaning ‘burning heat, heat of the day, rest during the 
heat of the day, quiet, stillness’; but it 1s notable that It. 
caima has no sense of ‘heat’, only ‘a calme, or quiet faire 
weather’ (Florio). As to the phonetic change of ax to aé, 
Diez suggested popular assoc. with cadére to be hot, calor 
heat, which Schuchardt also (Romanta IV, 255) thinks 
probable ; the latter has given other instances of the pho- 
au change in Vokalisinus des Vulgérlateins 1. 494-6 and 
IIL. 316.] ‘ 

1. Stillness, quiet, tranquillity, serenity ; freedom 
from agitation or distarbance. 

a. lit. of the weather, air, or sea: opposed to 
storm, = CALMNESS. 

1393 Gower Conf. III, 230 As the..rage Of windes 
mea the see salvage And that was calme bringth into 
wawe, c1400 Destr. Troy 13157 All the calme ouercast 
into kene stormes, ¢1450 Chaucer's Dreme 1384 All was 
one, calme, or tempest. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
252 The colde, the hete, the cawine, the frost, y* snowe. 1530 
Patscr. 202/2 Calme, styl whether,carme. 1611 Breve Wat, 
viii. 26 There was a great calme. 1623 Snaks. fen. 17/7, 11. 
i. 166 A Soule as euen asa Calme. 1822 Haziitr 7'adle-t. 
Ser. 1. iv. (1869) 85 Before and after earthquakes there is 
a calm in the air. 1850 Texnyson /2 Afent. xi, Calm on 
the seas, and silver sleep. 1868 J. E. H. Skinner Roughing 
i? 253 By the rock of Pontiko there was a sheet of breath- 
less calm. 

b. Absolute want of wind: often in pl. ca/ms. 

Region of calus, a belt of the ocean near the equator, 
lying between the regions of the north-east and south-east 
trade winds. 

1817 TorkKincTon Pilgr. (1884) 57 We..fonde the wynde 
agens vs or ellys..calmys. 1627 Carr. SmitH Seaman's 
Graur.x. 46 When there is not a breath of wind stirring, it is 
a calme or a starke calme. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4547/2 
By reason of Calms he could not come up with them ‘till 
the 6th. 19799 Med. Fri. 1. 96 A calm prevailed, and the 
heat was extreme. 1812 J. Witson /sle of Padus m1. 923 
Chain’d in tropic calms. 1857 H. Reep Lect. Brit, Poets 
IL, xii. 113 The misery of a dead calm beneath a torrid sky. 

ce. fig. (to a and b.) of social or political con- 
ditions and circumstances. 

1547 J. Harrison E.xhort, Scottes 210 The stormes of this 
tempestious worlde, shall shortely come to a calme. 1606 
Suaxs. 7%. § Cr.1. iii. roo The vnity and married calme of 
States, 1781 Cowrer Friends, xxiii, Religion should .. 
make a calm of human life. @2850 CaLHoun Ws. (1874) 
IV. 24 Till our free and popular institutions are succeeded 
by the calm of despotism. , 

d. fg. of the mind, feelings, or demeanour; 
= CALMNESS. 

1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. w.i. 15 Our blouds are now in 
calme. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. xiv. 236 All my calm 
of mind..seemed to be suspended. 1807 Worpsw. Sor. 
Lib., To Clarksen, A good man’s calm, A great man’s happi- 
ness. 1879 Farrar S¢. Pau? 11. 376 In that desperate crisis 
one man retained his calm and courage. 

2. attrib, and in como. 

1865 Jistedl. Observ. No. 46. 253 The ‘calm belt’ of the 
equator, 1886 Pall Mall G. 20 July, Now the birds are 
storm-makers, and in another moment they are calm- 
bringers. 

+Calm, 54.2 Oés. exc. Se. Forms: 6 calme, 
cawm, 7 caulm, 8 calm,cam. Cf. also CAME. 

1. A mould in which metal objects are cast. Se. 

1535 Se. slcts Fas. V (1814) 346 Twa hagbutis.. with 
powder and cawmys for furnessing of the samin. 1840 /dfd. 
(1597) § 94 Ane Hagbutte of Founde, called Hagbute of 
Crochert, with their Calmes, Bullettes and pellockes of leed 
or irone. 1599 in Pitcairn Crimin. Triads Il. 75 Prenting 
in calmis, maid of trie, fillit vp with calk, of fals adulterat 
money. ¢1725 Orem Hist. Aberdeen in Bibl. Top. Brit. 
(1782) V, 152 Three hagbuts, with calms of stone. 1768 
Mauchline Less. Ree. in Old Ch, Life Scott. (1885) 139 A 
set of Cams or moulds, 

b. fz the calms (fig.): in course of construc- 
tion, in the state of preparation. 

a 1662 Bawwiie Lett. (1775) 11, 197 (Jam.) The matter of 
peace is now in the caulms. 

+2. An enclosing frame, as of a pane of glass. 

1577 Harrison England u. xii. (1877) 236 Some .. did 
make panels of horne in steed of glasse, and fix them in 
woodden calmes. 


8. The heddles of aloom. See Caam, 


Calm (kim), @. Forms: 4-7 calme, 6 cawme, 
caulme, (?came), 7- calm. [a. F. ca/me, in same 
sense (15th c. in Littré), f. ca/me sb. The other 
langs. have not the adjective.] 

1. Free from agitation or disturbance; quiet, 
still, tranquil, serene ; without wind, not stormy. 

a. lit. of the weather, air, or sea. 

€ 1400 Destr. Troy 2011 Stormes were stille..All calme it 
become. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 58 Caline-wedyr, malacta, 
calmacia, 1580 Jove Exp. Dau. Ded. Aij, The same sea 
..wyl be so cawme and styll. 1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 125 
Get home oy hawme, whilst weather is cawme. 1611 Brsce 
Jonah i, x2 So shall the sea be calme. 1794 SuLtivan View 
Nat. 1. 63 The sea is much calmer. .at the bottom, than in 
any part nearer its surface. 1856 Ruskin Afod, Parnt, IV, 
v. xx. §6 The sea..is never calm, in the sense that a moun- 
tain lake can be calm. 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 53 A calm 
atmosphere promotes the formation of dew. 

b. spec. Absolutely without wind. 

©1440 Promp. Parv.58 Calme or softe, wythe-owte wynde, 
calnius, tranguillus, 1547 Boorpy /ntrod. Knozwd. i, (1870) 
126 Although a man stande in neuer so came a place. 1711 
Lond, Gaz. No. 4906/2 It fell stark Calm. 


c. dransf. and fig. of sound, utterance, etc. ; of 
the mind, feelings, demeanour, or actions. 
Vou. II. 
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1g7o Ascuam Scholem. u. (Arb.) 100 A..caulme kinde of 
speaking and writing. 164: J. Jackson 7rue Evang. T. 
1. 6 Sweet and calm and sociable manners and conversation. 
1gzg Butter Sernr. Wks. 1874 11. 87 He could have no 
calm satisfaction. 1798 Co.ertince Anc. Mar, v. xiii, Be 
calm, thou Wedding-Gnest! 1859 ‘Turackeray Virgin. 
xix. 147 He tried to keep his voice calin and without tremor. 
1870 KE. Peacock A. Skirlangh II. 146 The placid river 
whose calm murmur was distinctly audible. 

d. fig. of conditions or circumstances. 

3667 Mitton 7”, Z. v1. 461 Live content, which is the calmest 
life. 1751 Jounson Ramd/l. No. 185 @ 4 The calmest mo- 
ments of solitary meditation. 1837 lIt. Martineau Soc. 
Amer. 11, 352 In the calmer times which are ta come. 1863 
Hawtuorne Old /fome, Lond. Suburd (1879) 244 A calm 
variety of incident. 

2. Comb., as caln-minded, «mindedness. 

1599 Sanovs Lurope Spec. (1632) 83 A calme-minded 
hearer. 1820 Kuats Lamia iu. 158 With calm-planted steps. 
— Hyper ir. 38 Vhe thrush Began calm-throated, 1882 ald 
Mall G. 26 Oct. 1 Public opinion has been cursed ., with 
an odious malady called calm-mindedness. 

Calm (kim), z. Forms: 4-6 calme, 7- calm. 
[f. Cans @., or perh. a. F. ca/me-v, which however 
is only trans. Verh. the trans. sense was really 
the earlier in English, thongh evidence fails ; the 
intrans, is not in Johnson.] 

l. intr. Of the sca or wind: To become calm. 
Oés, exc. with down. Also fie. 

1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeless ur. 366 Pan gan it to calme 
and clere all aboute. ¢1qg00 Destr. Troy 4587 ‘The course 
of the colde see calmyt. 1569 W. Gipson in Farr’s S. /*. 
(1845) I]. 244 If God command the seas to calme. 1598 
W. Ponies Linschoten'’s Trav. in Arb. Garner 1. 22 
Ic..raineth, thundereth, and calmeth. 1599 Suaks. /'ass. 
Pilgy. 312 What though her frowning brows be bent, ler 
clondy looks will calm ere night. 1684 Lend. Gas. No. 
1982/2 The wind calming, they were forced to give over 
the pursuit. 1877 Mrs. Onunant Waters Flor, xi. (1877) 265 
Theexcited mass calmed down under this wonderful appeal. 

2. érans. Yo inake calm; to quiet, still, tran- 
quillize, appease, pacify. /7/, and fig. 

isso Airr. Mag., Dk. of Vork xxiv. 7 Right shall raigne, 
and quiet calme ech crime. 1593 Suaks. 3 f/en. 177, un. 
iii. 38 Renowned Queene, With patience calme the Storme. 
ie Minton P. Z£. xi. 594 Go, waken Eve; Her also I 
with gentle Dreams have calm'd. 1709 Lapy M. W. Mos. 
tacue Lett, Ixv. 107 [She] can also..calin my passions. 
1783 Pott Chirurg. hy ‘ks. 11. 436 When. .that inflammation 
is calmed. 1795 Soutury Jean ef Arc t. 122 She calm‘d 
herself. 1841-44 Emerson £ss., //eroisne Wks. (Bohn) I. 
110 It may calm the apprehension of calamity. 

+3. To delay (a ship) by a calm; to becalm. 

1893 Suaks. 2 fen. V/, ww. ix. 33 A ship that, having 
*scaped a tempest, Is straightway calm'd [1623 calme]. 1604 
— Oth. 1, i. 30, 1.. must be be-leed, and calm'd. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl, Suff. s.v., It is not uncommon for the 
vessels to be calmed, or becalined, as the sailors express it. 

Calmant (kee'lmant, ka-mant), 54. A/ed. [a. 
calmant, pr. pple. of calmer ; used as adj. and sb. 


in medical lang. and transferred.] = CALMATIVE 56. 

181r Mecustna Vrescn Leadbeater Papers 11. 210 What 
females call work..is a sort of composer, a calmant pecu- 
liarly useful. .to the delicate and irritable spirits of women. 
1862 Med. Tints 11. 390 Tobacco has always had the repu- 
tation of heing a calmant rather than a stimulant, 1881 
Mrs. Praep Policy & P. iii, Prussic acid. .acted asa speedy 
calinant. A ; 

Calmative (kxe'l-mativ, ki-m-), @ and sh. 
Chiefly A/ed. [f. Cana v.+-aTiveE. (The Latinic 
sufhx is here defensible on the ground of the It. 
and Sp. calmar, F, calmer: but cf. -aTive.)] 

A. adj. Having a calming effect ; sedative. 

31871 Narueys Prev. §& Cure Dis, 1. v. 569 Cool sponging 
of the body is grateful and calmative in delirium. 1875 H. 
Woon Therap. 59 A calmative action on the nervous system. 

B. sb. A medical agent which quiets inordinate 
action of an organ; ¢ransf. and fig. anything 
which has a calming effect. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 5 Nov. 4 The venerable Professor of 
Materia Medica tried to prescribe a calmative. 1875 H. 
Watton Dis. Eye 103 The combination of iron with calm- 
atives and sedatives. 1883 Brit. Q. Rev. July 19 There is no 
more effectual calmative to the irntable nervous system than 
the healthy fatigue of sustained labour. 

Calmed (kamd, foet. ka-méd), A//.a. [f. Cato 
v.+-ED.] Made calm, reduced to calmness. 

1890 GREENE A vad. (1616) 3 The Dolphines. .fetcht their 
carreers on the calmed waues. 1795 SoutHey Foan of Arc 
vit, 669 The calm’d ocean, 1877 Mrs. Onrenant Afakers 
Flor, iti. (1877) 86 A softened, calmed religious twilight. 

+b. Detained by a calm, becalmed. Obs. 

1634 in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) II. Ixiii. 251 For 
a more speedy passage of calmed ships, 

Calmer (ka:mo1). [f. Caum v.+-Er}.] Onc 
who or that which calms. 

1653 WaLTON Azgter 33 Angling was. .a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts. 1785 Keatincr 7rav, (1817) I. 265 The duplica- 
tion of the sum operated as a calmer to his mind. 1876 M. 
Arnoitp Lit. & Dogma 148 The calmer and pacifier. 

+Ca‘lmewe. Ols. Also 5 caldmaw. [Deriv. 
uncertain ; Pay f, cald, COLD + Mrw (Se. maw) 
a gull. Cf. Cormow.] Some sea-fowl; perhaps 


the Winter Mew, or Gull in its immature plumage. 
€1430 Lyne, Min. Poems le 202 The semewe.. Nor 
the caldmawe, nouthir fat nor lene, 14.. Piers of Fudth. 
356 in Hazl. £. #. P. 11.15 The lampwynkes and _thise 
calmewes That sweme on wawes whan it flowes, And som 
tyme on the sondis gone. a 
+Calmey. Obs. [a. Ger. halme?.] = CALAMINE, 
1756 Nucent Gr. Jour (Netherl.) I. 273 Near this place 


a 


CALOMEL. 


there are several mines of lead, coal, vitriol, and calmey, 
or lapis calaminaris. 

Calming (kamin), v2. sd, 
-anG1,]  Stilling, tranquillizing. 

zgtr Suartess. Chavac, (1737) 11. 61 To tend... towards 
the calming of the mind. 1883 Dasly News 10 July 4/7 Vime 
works wonders in the calming of national passions. 

Calming, f//. a. [fas prec. +-1NG#.] That 
ealms. 

21853 Rosertson Lec?. ti. (1858) 62 A question not alto- 
gether calming in these days. 1858 l’roupe //ist. Eng. 
IIL. xv. 328 A calming circular to the justices of the peace. 

Calmly (kami), a/v, [f. Carn a.t-Ly2.) In 
a calm manner; tranquilly, without agitation. 

1597 Hooker Aced, Pol. v. xxix. § 14 By quiet speech did 
thus calmly disclose itself. 1624 Cart. Smita Virginia v. 
178 This feet gust passed ouer more calmiier then 
was expected. 1671 Minton 2. &. im. 43 To whom our 
Saviour calmly thus replied. 1722 Appison Sfect. No. 295 
ex When her Passion would let her argue calmly. 1856 
Froupr //ist. Ang. (1838) 1. v. 424 ‘They .. settled thein- 
selves calmly down to transact..the ordinary busines: 

Calmness (ka-mnés). [f Cara @. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being calm ; stillness, tran- 
quillity, quietness. 

a. orig. Absence of wind: now CALM. 

1516 Pyxson Life St. Birgette 58 There arose anon suche 
a great calmenes that in a lytell smalle Bote they came. .to 
londe. 1548 Uvaii, ete. Hrase. Par. Linke viii. 24 (Ro) 
Immediately shall the tempeste be tourned into calmnesse. 

b. Stillness of the sea or other surface of water, 
of the atmosphere, or general aspect of nature. 

1580 Barnt Ze. C go Calmenesse or quietnesse of the 
sea, 19719 Dr Fou Crusoe (1840) I. i. g The sea was re- 
turned to its. settled calmness. 1860 Tyxpatt Glac. 1. $16. 
106 The calniness was perfect. 

@. fransf. and fxr. Of the mind, feelings, or de- 
meanonr ; of conditions and circumstances, ete. 

1561 1’, Norron Caéein's Just. Wile 1634: 523 The Church 
in calmenesse of time appeareth quiet and free, 1597 Hooner 
fecé. Pod. v. \xii. §.18 Calmness of speech. 1699 Lurrren. 
Brief Rel VV. 538 ‘The dyet goes on with calmnesse, 
1823 ann “da (1860) 153 The Quakers go about their 
business. .with more calmness than we. 1883 Liovn 4d ¢ 
Flow 11. 283 The almost rigid calin of his features, 

Calm-stone, var. of CAM-sToNE, 

Calmus, obs. form of CALaMmus. 

Calmy (ki-mi), 2. fot. arch, [f. Cau sé. 
(or a.) + -¥.] 

1. Characterized by calm; tranquil, peaceful. 

a. of the air, sea, etc.; of times and places. 

1587 Cuurcnyarp MWorth. Wales (1876) 107 When Calmie 
Skyes sayth bitter stormes are past. 1596 Spenser #0. 
n. sii. 30 A still And calmy bay. 1598 ‘Torte 4 d/a (1880) 
130 A gentle calmie Winde. 1663 Cowney Verses & Ess, 
(1669) 17 That Sea, where she can hardly say, Sh’ has 
known these twenty years one Calmy day. 1725 Porr 
Odlyss. xv. 511 Six calmy days and six smooth nights. 1855 
Sincteton Virgid 1, 335 All lies settled in the calmy sky. 

b. fig. of thoughts. feelings, etc. (rare.) 

1s80 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 256 My calmie thonghts I 
fed On Natures sweete repast. @ 1649 DrummMonp Wks. 
(1711) 12 Sleep.. Had. . left me ina still and calmy mood. 

2. Of or pertaining to the equatorial calms. 

1818 Cotesrooke /inport Colon. Corn 136 Enabling them 
to hasten out of a calmy region. - 

+Calmy. [cf. Catmey.] ? Calamine. 


1668 A. Fox [Vurtz' Surg. vu. xxiii, Gray Calmy Stone. 
ll G A camp-servant. 


(f. Cans v. + 


alo. O6s. rare. 

1617 S. CoLurss Defence Bp. Ely Bivb, A ealo of that 
campe, but the meanest of many. 

Calo-, Gr. ado- combining form of xados beau- 
tiful: in some words interchanging with Cattr-. 

Calobash, Calober, obs. fi. CALABASIHT, -BER. 

+Calodemornial, 2. Ohs. nonce-wd. Of or 
pertaining to beautiful or good spirits. 

1522 SKELTON Why nat to Courte 806 To his college con- 
uenticall As well calo demonyall, As to caco demonyall. 

Ca‘logram. [f. Gr. «adw-s cable + -Gram.] 
A suggested substitnte for CABLEGRAM. 

1868 Let. in Datly News 29 Sept., ‘Cablegram’.. is a 
mongrel and unsatisfactory term ; instead of which, allow 
me to suggest one regularly and analogically formed— 
*Calogram’, from the Greek word xdAuws, a cable. 1879 
fbid. 14 Oct. 6/2, I would suggest that the word ‘Calo- 
gram’ be used in place of ‘ Cablegram ’. 

Calo‘graphy. vare—'. In quot. kalo-. [f. Cato- 
+-ypepia writing (not according to Greek pre- 
cedents.] = CALLIGRAPHY. : 

1804 Soutuey Left. (1856) 1. 296 An amateur of Gothic 
kalography. 1847 in Craic; and in mod. Dicts. 

Calomel (ke'lémél). Chiefly Avd. Also 8 


i 


calamel. [In F. calomel, calomélas ; according to 
Littré ££ Gr. cadd-s fair, beautiful + pédas black. 

Littré says ‘so called, ## 7s said, becanse the chemist who 
discovered it, saw a beautiful black powder change into a 
white powder in the preparation.’ Chambers (Cyce?. 1727-51) 
s.v. says The denomination Ca/ome/ rather seems to have 
first belonged to the Ethiops mineral ; from cados, Julcher, 
fair; and peAas, niger, black : for that white or pale bodies, 
rubbed herewith, ome black. Some will have ic first 
given to Mereurtus dulcis, by a whimsical chymist, who 
employed a black in his laboratory ; whose complexion, as 
well as that of the mercury, he alluded to in the term: the 
medicine being fair, the operator black.’ Nothing appears 
as to when, where, or by whom the naine was given : Littré 
calls it ‘ancien nom’.) 


Mercurous chloride, or ‘protochloride’ of mer- 
cury (Hg, Cl,); a preparation much used in 
6 


CALOPHANTIC. 


medicine in the form of a white powder with a 
yellow tinge, becoming grey on exposure to light; 
also found native as horn-guichsilver in crystals. 

1676 Wiseman Suerg, (J.) Lenient purgatives with calomel. 
1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Calomel, in pharmacy, a name 
given to Mercurius dulcis, further sublimated to a fourth 
time, or upwards. 1800 Sfed. Frni, lV. 410, | have been 
dissatisfied with the general and indiscriminate use of 
Calomel in the diseases of children. 1863 Kincstey Water 
Bab, v. (1878) 229 She dosed them with calomel and jalap. 
1873 Watts Fowues' Chem. 402 Pure calomel is a heavy, 
white, insoluble, tasteless powder. 

attrib. 1799 Med. Fru. 1. 466 The calomel pill was given 
morning an: evening. 

Calompniouse, obs. form of CALUMNIOUS. 

t+ Calopha:ntic, ¢. ? zonce-wd. [f. Gr. Kadd-s 
fair, excellent + -pav7rys shower (f. paivew to show) 
+-1¢.] Pretending or making a show of excellence. 

1602 Warner 11), Eng. tx. lilt. (1612) 238 In Cadophau- 
tick Puritaines. 

+Calor,-our. Os. [L.calor.] Heat, warmth. 

1599 A. M. Gatelhouer's Bh. Physic 31/2 With a gentle 
& easye calor distille it. 1612 Woooact Surg. fate Wks. 
(1653) 9: Of « moderate or temperate calour. a 1618 
SVLVESTER Tobacco Battered 517 (D.) The other drowns 
the Calor Naturall. 1656 BLouxt Glossogr., Calour. 

Calorescence tkxloreséns). Physics. [f. L. 
calor heat; sugyested by calcescence, fluorescence. 
 Ktymologically, incorrect in form, and not ex- 
pressing the fact to which it is applied. ] Aname 
applied (Jan, 1863) by Prof. Tyndall to the ehange 
of nou-luminous heat-rays into rays of higher 
refrangibility so as to become luminous. See also 
CALCESCENCE, 

1865 ‘Tyspaut d/ea?/ xiti. vad $ 617 To express this trans- 
mutation of heat rays into others of higher refrangibility, | 
propose the term calorescence. 1869 — Votes Lect. Light 
§ 248 In calorescence the atoms of the refractory Lody are 
caused 1o vibrate more rapidly than the waves which fall 
upon them; the periods of the waves are quickened by 
their impact on the atoms. ‘The refraugibility of the rays 
is, in fact, exalted, 1881 ature XXIV. 66 Akin gave the 
name of calcescence.. but the term has been superseded by 
‘Tyndall's term calorescence, which is etymologically un- 
fortunate, seeing that the Latin verb is cadesco, not caloresco, 

Caloric kalyrik). /hysics. Also 8-9 -ique. 
(a. F. calorigue invented by Lavoisier , f. L. calor- 
emt heat + -igue = -1¢.] 

1. The name given to a supposed elastic fluid, to 
which the phenomena of heat were formerly at- 
tributed. (Now generally abandoned, with the 
theory to which it belonged.) 

{1791 KE. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 8 note, This elastic matter 
of heat, termed Calorique in the new nomenclature of the 
French Academicians.] 1992 PA. Trans. LXXXIL 88 
The universally diffused caloric or matter of heat. 1801 
Month, Mag. X11. 581 The laws of this calorigue (or what- 
ever itis tobe called). 1826 J. Witson oct. Amédr. Wks. 
7855 1, 84 Poor Vulcan has recently got A lingo that’s almost 
historic And can Se ae that iron is hot Because it is filled 
with caloric. 1834 Mars. Somervitte Conner. Phys. Se. 
xxv. (1849) 238 The ee of caloric which produce the sen- 
sation of heat. x Jax Miccter Sc. Lang, Ser. u. xii. 
§79 Till very lately, Caloric was a term in constant use, and 
1€ was supposed to express some real matter. 

2. Used simply for ‘ heat’; also fz. 

1794 Pearson tn PAil, Trans. LXXXIV. 386 Such ade- 
gree of caloric as was just sufficient to melt them. 17 
Soutnev Nondescr, iii. Wks, LIL.63 A wretch.. Who swale 
with calorique. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit., Klogueuce 
Wks. (Bohn) IIL. 24 The additional caloric of a multitude. 

3. Comb. ealoric-engine, the name given by 
Eriesson to his improved hot-air-engine. 

1853 in Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. V. 305 Vhe experimental 
trial of the caloric-engine vessel. 1883 Daily News 10 Sept. 
2/1 Two small caloric engines. 

Calo'rically, adv. rare—'. 
adj. *calorical ({. CALORIC) + -LY 2. 
ner of heat, as heat. 

1869 Barinc-Gourn Orig. Relig. Belief 176 In the sun it 
Divine power] is gathered up and centred to act lumin- 
ously, calorically, and attractively. 

Caloricity (k:clérisiti), Aio/. [f. Cavonte + 
-Ity: ef. F. calorictié] The faeulty in living 
beings of developing heat so as to maintain nearly 
the same ey a at all times. 

1836-9 Tooo Cycf, Anat. 11.651/1 Caloricity or the power 
of evolving caloric. 3 

Caloriduct (kalgridvkt). [f. L. calér-em heat 
+ditict-us conveyance, after agueduct.] A tube or 
channel for condueting heat. 

1864 in Wrester. ¥ . 

Calorie (kaléri). Physics. Also calory. [a. 
mod.F. calorie, arbitrarily f. L. calor heat.] The 
French conventional unit of heat ; also applied to 
the English unit. Sce first qnot. 

3870 T. L. Puirson tr. Guillemin's Suu 37 The quantity 
of heat which is called a calorie is. the amount required to 
raise 1 kilogramme of water 1° centigrade. .In England the 
. calorie is sometimes stated to be the quantity required to 
raise 1 Ib. of water from 60° to 61° Fahr., the equivalent of 
which in work is 722 foot-pounds, 1880 Nature XX 1. 437 
The amount of heat received from the sun is about twelve 
calories, per square metre, per minute. 

Calorifacient (kalprifefitnt), @. Phys. 
[Formed as if froma L. *calorifacient-em, pr. pple. 
of *calérifactre (f. calér-em + factre to vam but 


f. an assumed 
In the inan- 
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the true L, type was *calérificare : whence calortfy, 
calorifiant, q.v.] Weat-producing. 

1854 Tooo & Bowman Pays. Anat. 263 in Circ. Sc. (1865) 
Il. 21/2 Furnishing food to the calorifacient process. 1 7 
Pali Mall G, 19 July 16 The purely starchy or calorifacient 
group [of foods) i 

Calorifiant (kilgrifei:sint), a. (a. mod. F. 
calorifiant, pr. pple. of *calorifier, repr. L. type 
*calbrificare, {. calor heat: see-¥y.] _=prec. 

1860 Worcester cites THompson; in mod. Dicts. 

Calorific (kexléri-fik),a. Physics. [a. F. calo- 
rifique:—L. calorific-us heat-making : see -FIe.] 

. Producing heat. 

3683 Grew Anat. Plants (J.) A calorifick principle is 
either excited within the heated body, or cmaaeae to it. 
1686 Goan Celest, Bodies u. it 161 Luminous and Calorifique 
Bodies. 1861 H. Macittan Footn, Page Nat. 197 The 
sunbeam .. divided into actinic, luminous and calorific 
rays. 1869 Tnpatt Notes Lect. Light § 246 ‘The non- 
luminous calorific rays may be thus transformed into lu- 
minous ones, a 

2. loosely. Of or pertaining to heat ; thermal. 

18:2 Sin H. Davy Cheon. fAtlos. 67 Active powers, such 
as gravitation, cohesion, calorific repulsion or heat. 1860 
“FysSpae Glace. 1. § 22. 131 To make good the calorific waste. 

+ Calori-fical, 2. Ods. [f.as pree. + -a1..] =pree. 

1620 VENNER Jia Aecta iv. 8o By reason of their moist 
and calorificall nature. 1635 Swan Spec. A/. v. § 211643) 149 
Dew. .is of a calorificall nature. 

Calori-‘fically, a/v. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] By 
way of heating, by means of heat. 

1880 Contemp, Kev. Mar. 380 If the land be acted upon 
calorifically. ‘ ; 

Calorification (kalgrifike'-fon). Phys. (a. F. 
calorifwation, n. of action f. L. tyre *calorificdre : 
sce CALORIFIANT.] The produetion of heat, esf. 
in living animal bodies. 

1836 Tonp Cycl, Anat, 1, 804/2 Calorification is not the 
only function that may survive. .death. 1859 fbicd. V. 471 /2 
All the phenomena of excess of, .calorification. 

Calorifi-cient, a. [An utterly erroneous form.] 
= CALORIFACIENT, In mod. Dicts. 

Calorifier (kalgrifaija:. [f. CaLoniry + 
-ER!.] A naince of an apparatus for heating air. 

188: Daily News 20 Oct. 2/3 In winter these fans will 
drive a current of air over ‘calorifiers’ into the courts. 

Calo kalprifoi, v.  [f. L. calér-com heat + 
-FY, repr. L. type *calorificdre: ef. CALORIFIANT.] 
trans. To make hot. (In quot. only Asmorons.) 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIII. 219 Feeling myself then 
somewhat calorified, I took off my wig. 

Calorimeter (ka:lérim/ta1), [f. L. calér-em 
heat +-MeETER, Gr. pérpov measure.) An instru- 
ment for measuring actual quantities of heat, or 
the specific heat of bodies. 

1794 G. Aoams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. viii. 321 Calori- 
meter, or apparatus for measuring the relative quantities of 
fire iu bodies, 18:0 Henrv £lem, Chem, (1826) 1. 109 La- 
voisier ascertained that equal weights of different com. 
Lustible bodies melt, by hurning, very different weights of 
ice. ‘The apparatus which he employed. .he has called the 
calorimeter, 1881 [tut in Metal World No. 22. 342 ‘Two 
distinct forms of calorimeter have been used, one the con- 
tinuous calorimeter. .the other the intermittent calorimeter. 

Calorimetric (kalg-rimetrik), a. [f. pree. + 
-1¢.] Of or pertaining to calorimetry ; also loosely 
used for; pertaining to the measurcment of tem- 
perature, thermometric. So Calorime‘trical a. 

1864 in Wensver, 1876 tr, Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 655 
Exact calorimetric investigations, 1880 Nature XXL. 273 
To obtain the ue +. by 2 well-known calorimetric 
method, 1875 H. Wooo Therap, (1879) 121 Various calori- 
metrical experiments, ; 

Calorimetry (kexlérimétri’.  [f. L. calor-em 
heat + Gr. -werpia measurement.) The measure- 
ment of heat. 

1853 Laronen Nat, Phil. iv. (title) Calorimetry. 18971 
Maxwett 7%. Heat (1877) 9 The method of measuring heat 
may be called Calorimetry. 1882 Watts Dict. Chew. IL. 
18 The measurement of temperature, or thermometry, is .. 
a preliminary to the measurement of heat, or calorimetry. 

Calorimotor (kalg:riindwtés).  [f. L. calse-en 
heat + mdlor mover.) ‘A voltaic arrangement 
consisting of one palr or a few pairs of very lar, 
plates, used chiefly for producing considerable 
heat effects’ (Watts Dict. Chem. J. 723). 

1832 Nat. Philos. U1. Galtan. ii. § 8 (U.K. S.) The first 
battery of this kind .. constructed by Dr. Hare, professor 
of chemistry in Uitladelitts, and called by him a Calori- 
motor, from its remarkable power of producing heat. 

Calorist (ke'lérist). rare. [f. Caton-te + -18T.] 
One who held that heat or calorie was a material 
substanee. Hence Calori:stic a. 

1864 NV. Brit. Rev. Feb. 43 Any able Calorist..maintain- 
pe materiality of heat. Zid. 6 The Caloristic idea [of 
radi 


ant heat] seems to have been exactly analogous to the 
Corpuscular Theory of Light. 


+ Calo‘rous, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. L. calér-em heat 
+-o0us; cf. F. chaleurenx.] Wann. 


29737 Ozett Rabelais V. 232 Our outward Man wants 
something that’s calorous. 


Calot, var. of CaLLET. Ods. 

Calotte (kilgt). Forms: 7 ecalot, callott.e, 
callote, 7-8 callot, 9 calotte, [a. I. calotie, ac- 
cording to Littré, dim. of ca/ eaul.J 

L. A plain skull-eap; now esp. that wom by 


CALPAC. 


Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, etc.; formerly also 
the coif of a serjeant-at-law. 

16.. Songs Costume (1849) 135 Then calot leather-cap 
strongly pleads. 1632 B. Jonson Afagn. Lady t. vii. 68 The 
wearing the Callott; the politique hood. 1656 J. Harrixc- 
TON Oceana (1700) 214 They wore black velvet Calots. 1670 
Lassets Voy. /taly 11. 388 An ordi callotte (or cap 
which we wear under our hats’. we Pennant Tours 
Scot. 1.243 Ahead of Cardinal Beaton, black hair, smooth 
face, a red callot. 1875 Ceremonial Cath. Ch. U.S. 137 
Should any wear the calotte, it is taken off also when a 
genuflection is made ; when the deacon sings the Gospel. 

2. A cap-like set of feathcrs on a bird’s head. 

1874 Covers Birds N.iV,616 Occiput subcrested ..forming 
a calotte of brownish-black. 

| 3. Any thing having the form of a small cap ; 
the cap of a sword-hilt; the cap of a pistol, etc. 
(Chiefly Fr. uses, but occas. used in Eng.) 

1886 Yiimes 3 Mar. 9/5 If .. the spherical cadotte of the 
German system were put out of shape during the firing, it 
is doubtful whether the firing could be contioued with the 
same precision. 

4. Arch, (See quot.) 

1727-51 in CHamerrs Cycl. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., 
Calotte,a concavity in the form giscapor niche, lathed and 
plastered, serving to diminish the height ofa chapel, alcove, 
or cabinet, which otherwise would appear too high for the 
breadth. ' 

|| 5. Any segmeut of a sphere, especially thc 
smaller of two unequal segments. (A Freneh 
sense ; but given iu some Eng. Diets.) 

Calotype (ke'ltaip), sb. Photography. [f. Gr. 
«adds beautiful + rémos type.] The name given by 
Fox Talbot to the process of producing photo- 
graphs, invented by hiin in 1841, sometimes also 
called Za/botype. The picture was produced by the 
action of light upon silver iodide, the latent image 
being subsequently developed and fixed by hypo- 
sulphite of soda. Also af/rié., as in calolyfe pro- 
cess, piclure, ete. 

1841 Fox Tatsor Specif. Patent No, 8842. 3 The paper 
thus prepared, and which I term ‘calotype sare *, is placed 
inacamera, 1845 dthengum 22 Feb, 202 The sharpness of 
the outline of the Calotype pictures is.. inferior to that of 
the Daguerreotypes. 1881 7ysnes 4 Jan. 3/5 Calotype, or the 
waxed paper process, with itsdevelopment by means ofsilver, 
superseded the daguerreotype, in which the image was de- 
veloned by mercury vapour; and, again, Paleo was 
ousted .. by Archer's collodion process, tn which the paper 
picture gave way to..glass and a substratum of collodion. 

Hence Caloty-pic a., Ca‘loty:pist. 

1854 Scorrern in Orr’s Circ. Sc. Chem. 88 Paper suit- 
able for taking Calotypic impressions, 1855 Brownxinc 
Afesimerisu ix, | imprint her fast On the void at last As the 
sun does whom he will By the calotypist’s skilL 

Ca‘lotype, v. [f. pree. sb. ; cf. to photograph.) 
trans. To represent or imprint by the calotype 
process; to Ragtow Gah ; / 

1853 Blackw, Mag. LXXIV. 754 Presenting the mind to 
it in a state of repose..a blank sheet of paper, upon which 
the object may reflect or calotype itself. a 1879 M. Cottins 
in Pen Sk. 1. cxciv, Who could calotype Am y's laugh? 

Calouh, calouwe, obs. forms of CaLLow. 

| Caloyer (kaleya:). Also 7 coloiero, ealoiro, 
caloieri, caloier, caloire, 9 kaloyeri. (a. F. 
caloyer, ad. It. calotero (pl. -iert), ad. late Gr. 
xado-ynpos, f. cadds beautiful + -ynpo-, --yypos in comb. 
old, aged, i.e. ‘ good In old age, venerable’, The 
It. calotero, whence Fr. and Eng. immediately 
come, has é for palatal y (=y cous.). The accen- 
tuation is shown in Byron quots.] , 

A Greek inonk, esf. of the order of St. Basil. 

1615 G. SANoys 7'rav,82 This mountaine ts only inhabited 
by Grecian Monks whom they call Coloieros, vnintermixed 
with the Laity. 1635 Paaitt Christianogr, \. i, (1636) 47 
Dedicated in honor of St. Basil, to the Greeke Caloiers. 
1676 F. Vernon in PAil, Trans. XI. 582 Now there is ‘3 
Convent of Caloieri’s there. 1682 WHeLeR Journ, Greece 
u. 194 His usnal Habit differeth not from the ordinary 
Caloyers, or Monks of the Order of St. Basil. /0#d. vi. 450 
They consist of nbove a hundred Caloiroes. /b#d. 479 Ilere 
is also a Convent of Caloires, or Greekish Monks. 1812 
Byron CA, /far, u. xlix, The convent’s white walls glisten 
fair on high. [ere dwells the caloyer, nor rude is he, Nor 
niggard of his cheer. 1813 — Giaonr 786 Ilow name he yon 
lone Caloyer? 1884 W. Rn AMontenegs 0 a9 The Vladika, 
the black caloyer of the Czernagora. . 

Calp (kelp). A#in. [Sec quot. 1862; mod.F. 
has also aay Loeal name of a species of dark- 
grey limestone oecurring in Central Ireland. 

1784 Kirwan Affix, (ed. 2) 1. 233 Calp, or black quarry 
stone of Dublin. Colour, bluish black, or dark greyish blue, 
variously intersected with veins of white calcareous spar, 
nnd often invested with the same. 1803 Aux, Kez, 1. 872/2 
The calp quarries are situated in the neighbourhood of 
Lucan 1862 Juxes Stud. Afan, Geol. 12 ‘This. .has been 
called Calp froin a local term signifying black shale. 

ii Calpac, calpack (k-lpak). Also kalpack. 
(Turk? GLIS galpay or GLI galpag.] A felt 
cap of triangular form, wom by Turkis, Tartars, 
etc. ; also an oriental cap enerally. ‘ 

1813 Byron Giaour 716 “Tis Hassan’s cloven crest { His 
calpac rent. Note, The calpac is the solid cap or centre 
part of the head-dress; the shawl ts wound round it, and 
forms the turban, 1835 Wattis Pencidlings UL. xlvii. 71 The 
old trader, setting his huge calpack firmly on his shaven 
head. 1891 Daily News 10 Feb., ‘The. . Persian Ambassador 
. wearing his fur kalpack. 


CALTHA. 


licnce Ca‘lpacked ffi. a., Wearing a calpack. 

1852 Wits Stmemer Cruise Medit, xxxvit. 223 Calpacked 
and rosy Armenians, 

Calque, variant of Calk a. 

Calsay, calsey, calsway : see CAUSEWAY. 

Calsoun, var. of CALZOoN. 

Calstock, obs. f. Kane-stock, and Casrock 
(casto’), cabbage-stock. 

Calsydoyne, obs. f. CHALCEDONY. 

|| Caltha (keelpa). Bot. [L.] The Marsh Mari- 
gold; also the genus to which it belongs. 

1899 Cutwove Caltha Poet. \xii, To buz of Caltha now 
the Bee was bold.. For now ne more he cals her Marygold, 
But newes from Lady Caltha he is bringing. 1918 Prior 
Poems 400 Wanting the Sun, why does the Caltha fade? 


1882 Garden 10 June 404/3 The richly coloured double 
yellow Caltha, 


Calthrate (Cockeram), erroneous f, CLATHRATE. 


Caltrop (keltyp), Caltrap. Forns: 1 (?) 
coltetreppe, calcatrippe, 3 calketrap, 3-5 
calketrappe, 4 calketreppe, kalketrappe; § 
calletrappe, 5-6 caltrappe, 6 caltrope, -troppe, 
-throppe, calltrop, calteroope, 7 calthrap, ) 
galtrope, -troppe, 7 galtrap, -trop, -throp(e, 
gall-trappe, -throp, 7-8 gall-trap); 7-9 cal- 
throp, (5, 9 calthorp), 5- caltrap, 6- ealtrop. 
(ME. calke-, halketrappe, occurring in senses 1 and 
3; OE, coltetrappe (? colcetreppe), calcatrippe, sense 
35 corresp. to OF. Lauketrape, cauchetrepe (caude- 
trepe) Godefroy, in sense 3, later chauche-trape, 
chauces-trappes, chausse-trape Littré (senses 1, 2, 
3), which point back to an orig. cazdlke-, catlce- 
trape, ef. obs. It. calcatrtppa, sense 3; these forms 
indicate a L. type *calcatrap( p)a or *calcitrap, pa 
‘the latter is in mod. botanical L.), app. f. cale-em 
heel + ¢rapfpa trap, gin, snare (a. O1IG. ¢rafo trap, 
gin, noose) ; but perhaps in calcatrafpa there was 
an association with ca/cdre to trample, tread. All 
the earliest examples are in scnse 3; but it secins 
much inore likely that the name should have been 
first used literally, and theu transferred to plants. 
The mod. Eng. and Fr. sense ‘star-thistle’ is 
clearly transferred from 2. As a plant-name the 
word appeared (from med.L.) already in late OE. ; 
sense 2 was probably adopted from Wrench. Gadi- 
trap, frequent in 16-17th c., is an evident popular 
etymology, referring to the gad/ing of horses’ feet.] 

+1. A trap, gin, or snare, to catch the fect of 
beasts, of horses or men in war, and the like. Ods. 
(Still in Fr. in sense ‘wolf-trap’.) 

(Quots. ¢1300 and 1393 lead on to sense 2.) 

@ 1300 Gloss. Neckam’s Treat. in Wright Voc.111 Pedicam 
sive descipulam, aa lupi capiantur, gloss. calketrap. ¢1300 
K. Alis. 6070 They haden.. calketrappen maden ynowe, 
In weyes undur wode and bowe, Alisaundris men to aqwelle. 
1340 Ayenb. 131 Pise wordle bet ne is bote .. a forest uol of 
pyeues an of ge and of grines. 1393 Lanct, 
P, Pi. C. xxi. 296 With crokes and with Kalketrappes a- 
cloye we hem echone. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 59 Caltrap of 
yryn, fote hurtynge, Aamus. 1890 Leircn Afiller’s Anc. 
Art § 391, note ° syche maltreated by Eros, singed as a 
butterfly. .caught in a caltrop. 

2. Afi. An iron ball armed with four sharp 
prongs or spikes, placed like the angles of a tetra- 
hedron, so that when thrown on the gronnd it has 
always one spike projecting upwards: Used to 
obstruct the advance of cavalry, etc. 

1519 Horman Vudg. 266 b, They hydde pretely vnder the 
grounde caltroppys of yron losteke in horse or mennys fele, 
1577 HotinsuHep Chron. II. 57/1 The Irishmen had strawed 
allalongest the shore a great number of caltrops of iron, with 
sharpe pricks standing vp, to wound the Danes in the feet, 
1g81 Marseck Bh. of Notes 164 hey did cast from them 
their Caltropes, which pricked their horses in the feete so 
sore, that down came the Chariots, horsemen and all. 1611 
Speen /7ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xiv. (1632) 777 The murtherers to 

reuent pursuit, strewed galthrops Betinde them. 1622 F, 

farkuHamM BA. Har in. ix. 114 Foards are soon choakt u 
by Calthropes. a 1626 Fietcner Love's Pilgr. 1. i, I thin! 
they ha’ strewed the High-wayes with caltraps, No horse 
dare’s pass’em. 1659 HamMMonv Varephr. Matt. xi.6 Sharp 
stakes or other instruments to wound or gall the passengers, 
which are known by the name of Gall-trappes. 1816 ScoTtr 
Axtiq. iii, Ancient calthrops. .dispersed by Bruce to lacerale 
the feet of the English chargers. 1858 O. W. Hotes Aut. 
Breakf. T. (1883) 255 One of those small cadthropfs our 


grandfathers used to sow round in the grass when there 
were Indians about,—iron stars. 


b. fg. ; 

@1555 Riptey Wks, 368 The devil’s galtropes that he 
casteth in our ways by some of his busyheaded younkers. 
eee Wh. Babylon Wks. 1873 11. 224 If euer I come 
backe Ile be a Calthrop To pricke my countries feet, that 
tread on me. 1876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum. & Shaks. ii. 57 So 
he is a caltrop in men’s path, with a spike always upper- 
most to impale the over-hasty feet. 

Tc. attrib., as in caltrop-thistle, -grass. 

1597 Gerarp Herbal 1. xiv.18 Wee may call it in English, 
Round headed Caltrope Grasse. 1603 Hottanp 2Judarch’s 
Mor. 59 With Calthrap-thistics rough and keen. 

3. Herb. Now usually Caltrops: A name given 
to various plants that catch or entangle the fect, 
or suggest the instrument described in 2, Applied 
in OF. to brambles or buckthorn, aud apparently 


48 


to Eryngo or Sea-holly; by 16th c. herbalists to 
Star-thistle (Centaurea Calcttrapa) from its round 
head garnished with long radiant spines ; also by 
translators to the spiny-seeded 77ébelus terrestris 
(Land Caltrops) of Southern Europe. b. Water 
Caltrops, a name for Potamogeton densus and P, 
crispus, which tend to entangle swimmers ; also 
from its resemblance to the instrument (sense 2) for 
the seed of Zrafa natans of Southern Europe. 
c1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 269 Ramnus, colte- 
treppe, pefandorn, «@1100 /bid, 298 MMeraclea, calca- 
wrippe. ¢1265 /bid. 557 Tribulus marinus, calketrappe, 
seapistel. a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. in cnecd. Oxon. 37 Sali- 
unca, wilde popi Garg. calketrappe). ¢1440 Promp. Larv. 

8 Caltrap, herbe, sadiunca, 1578 Lyte Dodoens ww. lix. 521 

his herbe is now called in.. English, Starre Thistel, or 
Caltrop. 1597 Gerarp Herbal i. cexcviii. 825 Most do call 
the fruit of this caltrops castanex aguatiles [=¥. chdtaigne 
d'eau, fruit of Frapanatans), 1611 Cotcn., s.v.cichantique 
..Calthrop, or Star-thisile. 1671 Satmon Syn. Aled. ut. xxii. 
437 Tribulus Tp:fodos Caltrop, abates inflamations. 1727 
Beaptey Mam, Dict. s.v., Land Caltrop..the Seeds are in- 
closed in a Fruit that is furnish’d with several Prickles, and 
resembles the Cross of Malta. 1855 Sinctrton Virgil I. 80 
Succeeds a prickly wood And burrs and caltrops. 1866 
Treas. Bot. s.v. Trapa, Vhe very singular four-horned fruits 
of the European species of Trafa (7. uatans).. have been 
compared to the spiked iron instruments called caltrops.. 
growing in water, it is commonly called the Water Caltrops. 

+ Ca‘ltrop, v. Oés—° In § caltrappyn. [f. 
the sb.] ¢vans. To catch or trap with a caltrop. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 59 Caltrappyn, amo. 

Calubur, obs. form of CALABER. 

Calumba (kaleinba). A/ed. Formerly also 
calomba, calumbo, -ombo, columba, -umbo, 
-ombo. [f. Colontbo, in Ceylon. ‘So ealled froin 
a false impression that it was supplied frotn thence’ 
(M. T. Masters in 77eas. Bot. 636).] 

The root of Jateorhiza palmata (or Coccolus 
palmatus) N.O. Menospermacen, a plant indi- 
genous to the forests of Mozambique, used in 
medicine as a mild tonic and stomachte. 

1811 Hooper Med. Dict., Columbo .. the root forinerly so 
called is now termed Calumba in the London pharmacopacia 
«. As an antiseptic, Caluinba root is inferior to the bark. 
1876 Harey Alat, Med. 724 Calumba is indigenous to the 
forests of Easlern Africa, where it climbs to the tops of the 
loftiest trees. 1883 Cassed/’s Fam, Mag. Aug. 5535/2 Take 


soe of the milder bitter tonics—infusion of caluinba, for 
instance. 


lience Calu'mbin [see -1N], Calu‘mbic acid 
[sec -1¢], bitter substances found in Calumba root. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 306/2 The active principle Calum. 
bine..may be obtained either by alcohol or ather. 1876 
Hartey Mat. Afed. 725 Calumbin is the principal constitu. 
ent. /éid. Calumbic acid is a yellow amorphous substance. 

Calumet (kevlizmét). [a. Fi. calumet (Nor- 
man form of chaluntet), given by the Freneh in 
Canada to plants of whieh the steins serve as pipe- 
tubes, and to the Indian pipe. A parallel form to 
chalumeau, in OF. chalemel=Pr. calamel:—L. ca- 
lamellus, dim. of calamus reed. The z in chalu- 
meau began in the 16the., and chalumet, calumet, 
was evidently modelled on it in the 17th. 

Charlevoix (1721) says ‘Le calumet est un mot Normand, 
qui aL dire chalumeau, et est proprement le tuyau d'une 
pipe. 

A tobacco-pipe with a bowl of elay or stone, and 
a long reed stem carved and ornamented with 
feathers. lt is used among the American Indians 
as a symbol of peace or friendship. To accept 
the calumet is to welcoine terms of peace offered, 
to refuse it is to reject them. 


[1638 Fesuit Relations 35 Jamais ils ne tirent aucune con- 
clusion que le calumet a la bouche. 1673 Marquette Voy. 
Mississippi (Recit. des Voy. en 1673, ed. Lenox 54) Il y a un 
calumet pour la paix, et un pour la guerre.) 1717 Aé/as 
Geogr. V. 780 They send 5, 10, or 20 Warriors to the 
Enemy, with the great Calumet of Peace. ..This Calumet 
is only a Tobacco-Pipe described by La Hontan, ctc. . 1754 
World Il. No. 102. 264 The French desired to smoak the 
calumet of peace. 1778 Rosertson Amer. 1. 1v. 393 The 
ambassadors present the calumet oremblemof peace. 1841 
Catun N. Amer. Ind. (1844) 1. xxix. 235 ‘The calumet or 
pipe of peace..is asacred pipe and never allowed to be used 
on any other occasion ihan that of peace-making. 1849 
Tuackeray in Scriéner’s Mag. (1887) I. 552/2, | wanted to 
have gone to smoke a last calumet at.. Portman Street. 1855 
Loncr. Hiaw. 1, Smoke the calumet together, And as 
brothers live henceforward ! 


+Calumner. Oés. [irreg. f. Catumny (cf. 
astronom-er). See CALUMNIER.] A calumniator. 

1614 Lopce Seneca, Léfe vi, Senecas calumners, saith he, 
accuse him of diuers crimes. 1675 J. SautH Chr. Relig. 
Afpeai un. 38 (L. The calumners of Lysimachus, 

Calumniate (kalamnije't), 7. (f. L. cadeem- 
nidt- ppl. stein of calumnidrt; see -ATES. Cf. 
16th c. Fr. calomnier.] 

1. trans. To asperse with calumny, utter ca- 
lumny regarding ; to accuse or charge falscly and 
maliciously with something criminal or disreput- 


able; to slander. 

+ 1584 Br. Hoorer in Strype £cecd. Mem. III. Ale xxiv. 67 
So that hatred unto the trewth dyd alwayse falsly reporte 
and calumniate all godly mens doinges. 1611 Biste Pref2 
marg., The highest personages have been calumniated. 
1620 N. Brent tr. Sarpi's List. Council Trent (1676) 480 


CALUMNY. 


Mantua was .. calumniated to be ill affected. 1718 Free. 
thinker No. 2.12 He was never heard to Calumniate his 
Adversary for want of Argument. 1837 Wuewsie J/ist. 
Induct, Se. (1857) 1. 309 We must not calumniate even the 
Inquisition. 

b. xér. (absol.) ‘Yo utter caluntnies. 

1606 Suaxs. 77. § Cr. v. ii, 124 Deceptious fictions 
Created onely to calumniate. 1699 BenrLey Phad. Pref 27 
The Editor and his Witnesses may calunmiate as they please. 

+2. To charge (a thing) calumniously ayazust a 
person, Ods. rare. 

1648 Fikon Bas. xii. 95, I thought, that ..the gaining 
of that respite could not be somnch to the Rebels advantages 
(which some haue highly calumniated against me). 

Calumniated (kaloinnije'tid,, Afi a. [FE 
pree.+-kp.] Aspersed with calumny, slandered. 

1793 W. Rowerts Looker-on No, 67 The calumniated, like 
acity taken by night, are slainin theirsleep. 1828 D'lsraent 
Chas. [, 1, xi. 331 It requires .. more zeal to defend the 
calumniated than care to raise the caluniny. 1848 Macavu- 
Lay Aést. Eng. UW, 216 The calumniated Latitndinarians. 

Calumniating (kale muij'tiy), vol. sh. EE. 
as pree.+-ING LJ” The action of slandering or 
defaming. (Now gerundial.) 

1659 Gent? Call. (1696) 7 A wronging, a catumniating 
even of the very Devil.” 1855 Macavtay //ést. IT. 24 Ca- 
lumniating and ridiculing the Church which he had descrted. 

Calwiniating, ///. a. [fas prec. +-ING*.] 
That caltentniates, slandering. 

1606 Suaks. 77. § Cx. un iii. 174 Lous, friendship, charity, 
are subjects all Vo cnnious and calumniating time. 1711 
Brit. Apollo VW. No. 154. 3/1 Calumniating ‘Tongues. 

Calunminiation (kalv:mniéifon). [n. of action 
f. Canumniare. Ch F. calomniation 14th c.\.J 

1. The aetion of ealumniating ; slandering ; mali- 
clons detraction. 

1548 Hooper Dee?. 10 Commtandi:, Pref., Clear and free 
from misconstruing and calumuiation of such sycophants, 
ete, 1603 Knoties /7ist. Vterks (1621) rogr By the calum- 
niation of the envious. 1726 Aviirre Varery. 25 Calumnia- 
tion..a Malicious and False Representation of an Enemys 
Words or Actions for an Offensive Purpose, 

2. A libellous report. a slander, a calumny. 

1588 Let. in Zari, Alisc. (1809) V1. 67 With many more 
such matters (which } nevertheless count to be very vain 
calumniations. 160r HotLtanp 2¢iny Fh. 483 A notable 
calumniation framed against him. 1755 Carte /7ist. Eng. 
1V, 184 By their calunniations against his majesty. 

Calumniator (kalomntcltan, In 7 also -er, 
-our. [a. L. calennidtor, n. of agent f. calumne- 
dri; see CALUMNIATE and -orn. Cf. 16th e. F. 
calomniateur.| One who calumniates ; a slanderer. 

1549 Compl. Scot. iv. 3x The peruerst opinions of inuyful 
calumniaturis ande of secret detrackers. 1563 Bucon New 
Catech. w. (1844) 185 Satan..is called ‘the tempter’, ‘the 
calumniator or quarrel-picker’, and ‘the accuser of the bre- 
thren’., 1663 Cownny Verses 6 Ess. (1669) 85 The Calum- 
niators of Epicurus his Philosophy. 1848 Macau.ay //ést, 
Lug. IL. 148 ‘Yo appoint, as his successor, his rival and 
cahimniator, Tyrconnel. 

Calumniatory (kailzmni,tari), a. [f L. 
type *caluneniatort-us, £. calumniator > sce -oxy.] 
Slanderous, ealumnious. e 

1625 Bp. Mountacu Aff. Casar 17 Vour selves have re- 
lated it in your calumniatory Information. 1836 A’andom 
Recolt. Ho. of Lords xv. 366 Never did personality, or any- 
thing calumniatory of an opponent escape his lips. 

+Calumnier. Obs. rare. =CALUMNIATOR, 

1586 Wuerstons /ixg. Mirr. 165 Vea these calumnicrs 
and lybellcrs ., slaunder lheir owne knowledge. 

+Calumning, v4/. sb. Obs. rare". [irreg. 
var. calumnying > cf. calumner.) Calumniating. 

1sqi Wyatt Let. Prizy Council 248 Touching the Bishop 
of London and Haynes’ calumning in this matter. 


Calumnious (kalvmnias), 2. Also 5 calomp-, 
6 calumpniouse. fad. L. ca/umnidsus, f. calum- 
nia: see CALUMNY and -ovs. But perh. Caxton 
took it immediately from a 15th c. F. calompnieux, 
-euse (though Littré has it only from r6th ¢.).] 
Characterized by calumny ; of the nature of calum- 


ny or of a caluumniator; slanderous, defamatory. 

1490 CAxTon Eneydos xxvii. 98 Dydo seeng the first open- 
yng of the daye sore besi to chasse the tenebres calompniouse 
away. 1508 Fisner Sev. Penit. Ps. Wks. 266 This calum- 
nyous vyce of eny. 1601 SHAKs. Ad/’s Hed? 1. ili. 61 A 
foule mouth’d and calumnious knaue. 1667 Mitton /. LZ. 
y. 770 With calumnious Art Of counterfeted truth. 1711 
STEELE Sfect. No, 151 7 7 He has_bcen.. unmercifully 
calumnious at such a Time. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 
IV. 225 It might be true that a calumnious fable had done 
much to bring about the Revolution. 1871 Mortey Voltaire 
(1886) 99 A calumnious journalist. 


Hence Calumniously a/zv., Calu:mniousness. 

1625 Be. Mountacu Aff. Caxsar 26 Dealing .. so insin- 
cerely and calumniously. 1652 Gaute Magastrom. 350 
[She] most calumniously charged the vertuous Queen with 
her own sorccrous act. 1633 Br. Morton Discharge [m- 
putat, 159 (R.) The bitterness of my stile was plainness, not 
calumniousness. | 

+ Ca‘lumnize, v. Obs. [ad. med.L. calen( p) 
pied-re or 15-16th c. F. calompnise-r; f.L. calum- 
nia: see -1ZE.] trans. To calumniate. 

1606 Warner Ads. Eng. xv. xcviii. 388 Saints, vnsanctified, 
that also sturre the State, Calumnize Church, our Liturgie, 
and Rites in criticke rate. 1636 HEywoon Challenge 1. i. 
Wks. 1874 V. 54, I have callumnis’d Your fame. a 1723 
D’Urrey Athen. Filt (1).) Rather than calumnize the king. 


Calumny (kelemni). fad. L. ca/umnia and 
F. calomnie (15th c. in Littré).] 
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CALUMNY. 


1, False and malicious misrepresentation of the 
words or actions of others, calculated to injure 
their reputation ; libellous detraction, slauder. 

1564 Q. Eviz. in Froude //ist. Eng. (1863) VIII. 103 Ca- 
lumny will not fasten on me for ever. 1602 SHaxs. //am. 
1. 1.141 Be thou_as chast as Ice, as pure as Snow, thou 
shalt not escape Calumny. 1611 — Wnt. T. 1. i. 72 The 
Shrug, the Hum, or Ha (these Petty-brands That Calumnie 
doth vse), 1751 Jounson Rami, No. 144 > 6 Calumny is 
diffused hy all arts and methods of propagation. 1838 
Teirtwatt Greece V. xi.118 His conduct .. had given a 
handle for calumny. ; : 

2. A false charge or imputation, intended to 
damage another’s reputation ; a slanderous report. 

¢x6rr Cisarman /itad xx. iR.) What then need we vie 
calumnies, like women that will weare Their tongues out. 
1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. uw. 1, 108 The Synod of Dort re- 
jecteth your accusation as a Calumny. 1751 Jonnson 
Kambl, No. 183 » 7 To spread suspicion, 10 invent calum- 
nies, to propagate scandal, requires neither labour nor 
courage, 1836 Gitpert Chr. A fonem, vi. (1852) 168 A ca- 
lumny against the revealed character of God. 
+Caluwmny, v. Obs. [a. F. calomuter (16th. 
in Littré), ad. late L. ca/umuidre for classieal 
calumpniari to CALUMNIATE. Cf. calumnter, etc.) 
To calumniate. Hence Calu‘mnying vé/. sé. 

1563 Foxe in Latimer’s Serm, & Rem. (1845) Introd. 10 
Changing his old manner of calumnying into a diligent kind 
of conferring, etc. 
+Calvair. O¢s. rare—'. [a. F. ca/vaire ‘the 
(bare) skull or skalpe of the head ’ (Cotgr. , ad. L. 
calvdria skull (see below).] A skull. 

1420 Pallad. on lfush. 1. 984 The calvair of an horsed 
asse or mare, Sette that uppe. 

Calvar, app. erroneous f. CARAVEL, q. v. 

1890 GREENE Ori, Fr. (1599) 4 Stately Argosies, Caluars, 
and Magars, hulkes of burden great. 

Calva‘ria, calvarium, dual. [L. calva- 
via skull. f. ca/v-as bald-headed, bare, ca/za the 
scalp. The form in -za is modern and not of 
Latin authority.) ‘That portion of the skull 
which is above the orbits, temples, ears, and oeci- 
pital protuberance’ Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1398 Treviss Barth. De P. Rov. iv. (1495) 108 Caluaria 
the formest partye of the skulle hath that name of balde 
bones, 1866 Huxiey ’rch. Rem, Catthnu. 88 The calvaria 
is remarkable for the projection of the supraciliary ridges. 
1882 OweN in Longnt. May. 1. 64 What is posed as the 
‘ Neanderthal skull’ is the roof of the brain-case, or ’ cal- 
varium’ of the analomis1. 

(f. L. caé- 


Calvarial kelvéerial), @. Ava, 
véria+-A..] Of or belonging to the calvaria. 
1866 Huxiey Pref. Kem. Catthy,125 The calvarial sulures. 


Calvary (karivari. [a. L. ca/vdria skull, 
used to translate Aram. JAS gogulps or 


gogolp® ‘the skull’ eb. nbaba gulgolep skull, 
poll), in Gr. transliteration yoAyoOda, the name of 
the mount of the Crucifixion, near Jernsalem.] 

1. The proper name of the place where Christ 
was crucified. (Rendered in OE. Headpau-stow.) 
Also used generically. 

¢ 1000 cigs. Gosf, Luke xxiii. 33 Hig comon on pa stowe 
pe is genemned caluarie past is heafod-pannan stow. — Mate, 
xxvii, 31 Golgotha, batt ys, heafod-pannan stow. 1362 Wycur 
Luke xxiii. 33 And aftir that thei camen in toa place, which 
is clepid of Caluarie [1388 Caluerie]. — Matt, xxvii. 33 
Clepid Golgatha, that is, the place of Caluarie, 1878 Gro. 
Euiot Coll, Breakf, 1’. 293 A Calvary where Reason mocks 
atLove. 1878 NV. Amer. Kez. 342 A new Calvary and a new 
T’entecost in reserve for these coheritors of the doom. 

2. (F. calvaire] in KR. C. Ch. a. A life-size 
representation of the Crucifixion, on a raised gronnd 
in the open air; b. A series of representations, in 
a church or chapel, of the scenes of the Passion. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Calvary, aterm used in catholic 
countries for a kind of chapel of devotion, raised on a hillock 
near acity..Such is the Calvary of St. Valerian, near Paris; 
which is accompanied with several little chapels, in each 
whereof is represented in sculpture one of the mysteries of 
the passion, 1815 M. A, Scuimmetrensincx Demiol. Sort 
Royal I11. 206 She also took her for three weeks to the 
calvary of the Luxembourg. 1846 R. Hart £ecl. Records 
(ed. 2) 223 Of the Golgotha, or Calvary, which represented on 
a large scale the circumstances of the Passion, with images 
of S. Mary and S. John, our Saviour on the Cross, and 
sometimes the two thieves, grouped in the openair, we have 
no English example. 1884 /farfer’s Mag. Nov. 852/1 By 
the side of the high-road..is one of those calvaries so as- 
sociated with the landscape of Catholic countries, 

3. Calvary clover, a name for Aledicago echinus; 
Calvary cross, cross Calvary, in /fer., a cross 
mounted on a pyramid of three grises or steps. 

1882 Garden 2 Sept. 220/2 Calvary Clover .. makes a vei 
pretty basket plant. 1678 in Peiturs 4A%., A Cross Calven, 
1730-6 Baitev, Cafvary (in Heraldry)as across calvary, is 
set on steps to represent the Cross on which our Saviour 
suffered. 1826 Kinsy & Sp. Entomol, (1828) 11. xxxiv. 483 
The front is nearly the shape of a Calvary cross, 1863 D. 
Witson Preh. Ann. See. 458 Engraved with floriated 
or Calvary Cross, 

Calve, obs, form of CALF. 

Calve (kav), v.1 Also 5 calfo, 5-6 calue, 7 
ealf, (9 dat. cauve). (OF. cealfian, {. cealf CALF 
56.1 ; ef. the eorresp. MHG. da/ben, Du. falven, 
Sw. kalfva, Da, halve. See sense 3.] 

1. intr, To give birth to a calf.“ Said of kine, 
deer, ctc.; cf. Car sb." 1, 3. 


44 


¢ 1000 /EcrRic /omt, 11. 300 Pa wolde heo [seo cu] cealfian 
on gesihde bes folces. 1388 Wreiir Fob xxi. 10 The cow 
caluyed [1382 bar] and is not priued of hir calf. 1398 ‘Tre- 
visa Barth. De J’, R. xvu. xlix. (1498) 632 A Hynde..etith 
this herbe [diptannus] that she may calue eselier and soner. 
1523 Fitzners. //wsb. § 70 1f a cowe be fatte, whan she 
shall calve, than..the calfe shall be the lesse, 1674 tr. 
Scheffer's Lapland xxviii. 131 The does..calve about May, 
1828 Scott /, Al. Perth 11. 293 ‘What's the matter?’ said 
Dwining, ‘whose cow has calved?* 1860 Alerc. Alar. 
Mag. VII. 213 They [whales] differ..in their habit of re- 
sorting to very shallow bays to calve. 

b. transf. 

ee) Mitton P. £.vu. 463 The grassie Clods now Calv’d, 
now half appeer’d The Tawnie Lion, pawing to get free His 
hinder parts. 

2. trans. To bring forth (a calf, or young). 

oe Wyculr Joé xxi. 10 The cow. .caluede [1382 bar] not 
a deed calf. 1§33-3 Act 24 flen. Vii, vii, Any maner 
yonge suckynge calfe .. which shall happen to fall or to be 
calued. 1 Snaxs, Cor. uu. i. 240, 1 would they were Bar. 
barians, as they are, Though in Rome litter’d : uot Romans, 
as they are not, Though calued i’ th’ Porch o‘ th’ Capitoll. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, Agric. 11. 87 Of the origin of 
(the short horns] .. little can be learned, prior to 1777, in 
which year the famous bull, Hubback, was calved. 

3. Of a glacier or iceberg: To detach and throw 
off a mass of ice. Cf. CaLy 56.1 6, and CaLve v.2 

1837 Macwovucatt tr. Graah's E. Coast Greenl. 104 The 
Greenlanders believe thal. .the reverberation caused by the 
utterance of a loud sound, is sufficient 10 make an iceberg 
calve. /éfd.132 One of the numerous large ice-blinks .. 
calved a very considerable berg. 1873 A. L. Anams field 
& Forest Kambles xi. 280 A vast field of ice at one time 
poured down the slope into the long fiord below, where it 
calved its bergs. 1882 H. Laxspett Through Siberia 1. 
199 The icebergs ‘calved’ as they went along, with much 
commotion and splashing. 

Calve, v.2 dra/. [Of uncertain standing and 
derivation. 1t is possible that (kav) is merely an 
earlier prononciation of cave retained locally: but 
it is notable that ca/ve zn coincides in form and 
sense with W. Flemish 7u-halvew (cf. de gracht 
kalft in ‘the ditch caves in’ De Bo), in which the 
Toot part is the same as in ])u. af-ha/ven, to fall 
or break away. z7¢-£a/vez to fallor shoot ont, said 
of the sides of a cutting or the like. De Vries 
refers this -Aalven to halve, Aaliwe, surface of the 
ground, surface layer or soil (see CaLLow).  /1- 
Aalven would thus signify the shooting in of the 
stirface or earth above. Soine, however, think that 
lhe word is, in its origin, identical with the pre- 
ceding. The evidence is not decisive. 

Calve (kiv, kv) én, is the vernacular form in Lincoln- 
shire, Notis, units, Norfolk, and adjacent parts of Suffolk, 
Cambridge, Leicester, Derby, and Vorkshire. Wesley, 
who is quoted for ii, was a nalive of Epworth, in the dis- 
trict covered by Mr. E. Peacock’s Gloss. of Manley and 
Corringham, North Lincolnshire. Assuming the word 10 
be from Dutch, it has been suggested that it was ’ intro- 
duced by the Dulch navvies who came over for the large 
drainage works in the Lincolnshire fens’ (Wedg wood).] 

To fall in as an undermined bank or side of a 
cutting ; to Cave in, 

1755 Wescey Wks. (1872) H. Fi The rock calved in upon 
him, with a concave surface, which just made room for his 
body. 1788 /érd. V1. 521 Instantly part of the pit calved in, 
and crushed him to death. 1873 E. Peacock in NV. 4 Q. 
Ser. iv. XII. 274 In this part of the world we all say 
caved in, never caved tn, 18977 — Manley & Corringham 
Gloss, (E. 1). 8.) Caxze, to slip down as earth does in a 
cutting or in a bank undermined by water. 

Calved (kavd), pf/ a. Also 6 caulfed. ff. 
calve(s (sce CALF 2)+-ED.]  Tlaving calves. 

1593 Pass. Morrice 82 They that trode right, were either 
clouterly caulfed..spindle shankte, or bakerly kneed. 1870 
IlawtHorne Eng. Note-dks, (1879) 11. 244 A Highlander... 
with..bare shanks, most enormously calved. 

Calveless, var. spelling of CALFLESS. 


Calven (kiv'n), f//. a. [f. Catve vu. after 
strong pa. pples. like shake.) That has calved. 

1880 Matdstone Newspr., For Sale, Fresh Calven Dairy 
Cows, 1863 Atkinson Danby Provine., Culven-cow, 2 cow 
which has not long since had a calf. 

Calver (karvan), 56.1 [f. Carve v.+-ERL] A 
cow that calves, or bears young. 

1785 Worrat Bran New Wark 322 (E. D.S.) He that 
seltd me tother day a barren cow and a calf, for a calver. 
1808 T. C. Curwen //ints on Feeding Stock 177 The milk 
of the sixth, a winter calver, was reserved for the family. 
1884 York lierald 26 Aug. 7/1 Calvers made up to £23 
each, and half-breds and calving heifers up to £16 eacli. 

+ Calver, 56.2 Obs, rare—'. [See CALvER a.] 
Only in Palsgrave, and it is difficult to determine 
what he intended by ‘salmon scum’. Perh. the 
treatment as a sh. was some error. 

1530 Patscr. 202/2 Calver of saulmon, escrrme de saulmon, 

{The following OE. passages possibly belong to these 
words. Unfortunately the OF. and Latin are alike uncer- 
tain in meaning: 

a7zoo Epinal Gloss. 471 galmaria, caluuzr ade 
— 476 galbalacriun, caluxr (Erf caluuer), a Corpus 
Gl. 952 galmaria, caluuer, — 956 gabalacrnm, calwer. 
— 954 galmilla, litmealuuer. — 427 calvarinm, caluuer- 
clim. arooo OX, Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 28 (/ucipit de 
mensa) calmaria, cealfre. — 281 Caluiale, calwerbriw. 
a 100 Alphabet. Gloss. ibid. 369 calmaria, cealre, Calxiale, 
cealerbriw. doit. 413 Galmaria, calwere, Gabalacrunt, 
calwer, Cf. also Ags. Leechd. 98 1. xxxviii, 2 Nim sur 
molcen, wyre to cealre, and bep mid py cealre.] 


CALVING. 


+Calver, z. Obs. In 4 calwar, 5 calvur. [Of 
this and its connected words, the origin and 
original sense are unknown: ef. prec. It may be 
the carlier form of Sc. CALLER (cf. silver, stHer).] 

An epithet applied to salmon or other fish. E. 
Miller thinks ‘fresh ; Way (Promp. Parv.) ‘fish 
freshly taken, when its substance appears intcr- 
spersed with white flakes like curd’. See also 
CALVERED. 

A pect deal of evidence points to the condition of a fish, 
the dressing or cooking of which has begun while it is yet 
alive, instead of after it isdead. (Cf. also1 BeLLenDeN 
Descr, Abb, (1821) 1, xliii, Quhen the fish faillis thair loup, 
thay fall callour in the said [boiling] caldrounis, and ar 
than maist delitius to the mouth.) 

1403 Forme of Cury in Warner Antig. Culin. 19 Take 
calwar samon, and seeth it in lewe water. ¢ 1440 Promp. 
@arv. 59 Calvur, as samoon or opyr fysshe. 1§26 Ord. 
Hen. VIL, ibid. 175 Calver Salmon 1 mess... 25. 6d. 1719 
D'Unrey /*i/s V. 148 Your Pheasant, Pout, and Culver 
Salmon. 1865 Way Proms. Parv. (note s.v.) In Lanca- 
shire, the fish dressed as soon as caught are called calver 


salmon. 
+ Calver, v. 70s. Also 7 calvor. [app. f. 


CaLver a.: cf. CaALVERED, which is in form the 
pa. pple. of this vb., though earlier in our quots.] 

1. trans. To treat or cook as a ‘calver’ fish. 
(The mode apparently differed at different times.) 
Nares says ‘To prepare salmon, or other fish, in 
a peculiar way, which can only be done when they 
are fresh and firm’. Some identify it with to 
Crimp. Some explain it To cut salmon into thin 
slices while ‘fresh’ (or ‘alive’) and then pickle 
these. 

1651 Barker Art of Angling (1653)13 Trouts calvored 
hot with antchovaes sauce. /bid. (1820) 33. A dish of close 
boyled Trouts buttered witheggs .. Every scullion dresseth 
that dish against his will, because he cannot calvor them, 
1660 R. Mav Accompl. Cook 354 To calver salmon to eat hot 
orcold. 1663 Kitricrew Parson's Wed. in Dodsley (1780) 
XI. 445 The chines fry'd, and the salmon calver'd. 

2. tutr. Of fish: To behave when cooked as a 
‘calver’ fish. Some recent writers conjecture ‘To 
shrink by cutting and not fall to pisces’ (Craig), 
some ‘to bear being sliced and pickled’. 

1651 Barker Art of Angling (1653) 13 So the fierce boyl- 
ing will make the fish to calvor. /ééd. (1820) 21 You shall 
see whether he calvors or no. 1676 Corton Angler 1 310 
A Grayling is a winter fish .. his flesh even in his worst 
season $s so firm and will so easily calver that .. he is very 
good meat at all times. 1681 Cnetuam Angler's Vade-m. 
xii § 1 is flesh. .is firm, white, will easily calver. 

Hence Calvering vé/. 56. 

me Bawxer 4 rt of Angling (1820) 12 When it [vinegar] 
boyles take it off the fire and pour it upon your fish, you 
shall see Hee fish rise presently, if they be new, and there 
is no doubt of calvoring. 

Calver, obs. form of claver, CLOVER. 

1877 B. Gooce /eresbach’s 7Fusb, (1586) 18b, Great 
calver, sperie, chick, and the other pulses, _— 

Ca'lvered, Af/. a. ? Obs. (exc. Hist.) Also 7 
calvert, calvored. [f. Catven v.] Used from 
cnd of 16thc: app. in room of the earlier CALVER a.: 


see CALVER v. Cf. quots. 1822 and 1860. 

16r0 3, Jonson AlcA. 11. ii. (1616) 622 My foot-boy shall 
eate phesants, caluerd salmons. a1640 Massincrer Guar. 
dian ww. i, Great lords sometimes For change leave calvert- 
salmon and eat sprats. 1651 Barker Art of Angling (1820) 
11 We must have two dishes of calvored Trouts, tint 
Snapwete Scowrers u. Wks. 1720 1V. 330 Think on the 
Turbott and the Calvert Salmon at Locket’s. 18a Nares, 
Calver'd salmon. .now means, in the fish trade, — 
salmon, 1855 Macautay /éést. Eng. III. 560 Prince 
George, who cared as much for the dignity of his birth as 
he was capable of caring for any thing but claret and 
calvered salmon. 1860 Kitcuexer Cook's Orac. 178 vote, 
Calvered Salmon is the Salinon caught in the ‘Thames, and 
cut into slices alive. ; 

Calveren, obs. = Calves, irreg. pl. of Carl. 

Calves’-snout, calf’s- (ki-vzisnout, ka-fs-). 
[f. Caurl, calves + Sxovt.] 

An old name of AnTIRRMINUM or Snapdragon ; 


esp. of A. Orortium or Simail Snap-dragon. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes sv. Antirrhinon, Plinies 
antirrhinon. .maye be called in englishe calfe snonte. 1551 
— Herbal \. Dijb, Yellow Calfys snowte, 1629 Parxinson 
Faradist in Sole x\v. 270 In English Calues snout from 
the form of the seede vessels, and Snap-dragon, or Lyons 
mouth from the forme of the flowers. 1845 Penny yel. 
Supp. I. 125/2 A. Orontinum ,, or Calves'-snout, occurs in 
dry sandy and gravelly soils. 

|| Calville. ?0és. Also 7 calvile, 8 calvil. 
(Fr. : of unknown origin (Littré).] A kind of apple. 

1664 Evruvn A’al. fort. (1729) 232 Apples..Pome Apis, 
Cour-pendue, Calvile of all sorts. 1727 Brantey Fam. 
Dict. sv. Apple, The White Calville, is white both within 
and without} its Taste is more delicious than that of the 
red, for which reason 'tis more valued. 1755 in JoHNSoN 
(from Baivev); and in mod. Dicts, 

Calving (ka-vin), v6/ sé. [f. Carve +-ine 1] 
Of kine, ete.: The bringing forth of calves or young. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvi. AXE: (age After 
the caluynge the hynde etyth two manere herbes, ¢ 1420 
Jallad, on Hush. vi, 66 Mete in mesure her calvyng wol 
advannce. 1587 Harrison England wi. i. (1878) 1. 2 Acow 
«which in six yeeres had sixteene calfes; that is, foure at 
once in three caluings, and twise twins. a 1854 E. Foraes 
Lit. Papers 152 (L.) Bay-whaling, a practice destructive to 
the cow whales about the time of cali 


CALVING. 


b. éransf. of a glacier or ice-berg. 

1837 Macpovcat tr. Graah's E. Coast Greent. 48 An oc. 
casional report, caused hy the calving of the ice-blink. 

ec. Comb., as calving-season, -time. 

128 Payne Salerne's Regim. Eijb, Hare fleshe and 
hartis fleshe .. best before caluing tyme. 188: Du Cuaittu 
Land Midn. Sun 11.197 The reindeers’ calving season. 

Calving, ppl.a. [-InG2.] Bearing calves. 

1886 York Herald 10 Aug. 7/4 Calving cows made up to 
£19. .calving heifers £ 12 108, each. 

alvinian (k#lviniin), @. and sd, Also 6 
Caluen-. [f. pr.n. Calvin, in Lat. Ca/odius + -1AN.] 
A. adj. Of, belonging 10, or following the 


doctrine of, Calvin. (See CALVINISM.) 

1866 T. Starteton Ret. Untr. Jewell Pref, The Lutheran 
and Caluinian Religion. 1688 Br, or Oxrorp A’casous 
Abrog. Test 54 Patron of the Calvinian Faction, 1862 L7t. 
Churchman 446 The Calvinian development of St. Augus- 
tin’s idea of predestination was logically true. 

+ B. sé. =Catvinist. Oés. 

182 Munpay Lug. Rom. Life in Harl. Misc. sted II. 
206 He curseth all Caluenians, Lutherians, Zwinglians. 
1691 Woon Ath. Oxon, I. {193 Laurence Humphrey {was] 
+-much of the Calvinian both in doctrine and discipline. 

+Calvinish, c. Obs. rare. = CALVINISTIC. 

1637 Declar. Pfaltzgrave's Faith 30 A Calvinish heresie. 

Calvinism (ke‘lviniz’m). [f. as prec. +-IsM. 
Cf, F. calwinisme, mod.L. calvinismus.] The 
doctrines of John Calvin the Protestant Reformer 
(1g09-1564), particularly his theological doctrines 
on grace, in which Calvinism is opposed to An- 
MINIANISM. b. Adherence to thesc doctrines. 

(The particular doctrines of theological Calvinism are con- 
tained in the so-called ‘five points’, viz. (1) Particular elec- 
tion. (2) Particular redemption. (3) Moral inability in a 
fallen state. (4) Irresistible grace. (5) Final perseverance.) 

1g70 Levins Afanip, 146 Caluynisme, caduinismus, 1650 
R. Gare Strada’s Low-C. Warres un. 65 She was 
ealous lest Calvinisme, which then infected France, might 
e caught by their neighbours of Haynolt. 1655 L’Estrancr 
Chas. I, 127 The Doctrine of St. Augustine; which they 
who understand it not, call Calvinisme. 1863 Frouper //is¢. 
Eng. VI1. 367 Thus spoke Calvinism, the creed of repub- 
lics, in its first hard form. 

Nv . 1863 Denise 1. 126 The destruction, the waste in 
ature; the plants that bud and never bring forth fruit.. 
the Calvinism of Nature, things predestined to destruction ! 

Calvinist (kelvinist), [f.as prec.+-1sr. Cf. 
F. calviniste.] An adherent of Calvinism. 

1579 Futxe Heskins’ Parl. 577 The seconde and thirde, 
he sayeth are denyed by the Chee 1673, Maton 
True Relig. 7 The Calvinist is taxt with Predestination, 
and to make God the Author of sin. 1768 Tucker Lf. Nat. 
L. 545 No Arminian will doubt a man being debarred of his 
liberty by shutting him up in a gaol; nor will the most 
rigid Calvinist deny, that upon being let loose he is at 
liberty to go which way he pleases. 1850 R. WitperForce 
Holy Baft. 253 Those who compiled the Service- Books of 
the Church of Sntland were not Calvinists. 

attrib, 1876 Bancrort fist. U.S. V1. Index 510 Union 
of Calvinist colonies proposed. 

Calvini'stic, «. [f. prec.+-1c.] Of or be- 
longing to Calvinism, following the doctrines of 
Calvin. Calvinistic Methodists: a section of the 
Methodists who follow the Calvinistic opinions of 
Whitfield, as distinguished from the Arminian 
opinions of Wesley ; their chief seat is in Wales. 

1820 Scott Adéeé xiv, The cloak and band of the Calvin- 
istic divine. 1850 R. Witserrorce Holy Baft. 145 The 
Calvinistic doctrines of Election, Predestination, and Per- 
severance are incompatible with. - Baptismal Regeneration. 

Calvini‘stical, cz. [f. prec.+-aL.] = CaL- 
vinistic ; ofthe nature of, or pertaining to, Calvin- 
ism. Hence Calvini'stically adv. 

1606 W. Crasnaw Rom, Forgeries 781s not such a Cal- 
uinisticall sentence worthy to be pe lloat for euer? 1779 
Jounson Ailton, L. P. (1816) 128 His theological opinions 
are said to have been first Calvinistical. 1814 Scorr Wav. 
xxv, This calvinistical Colonel. 1853 Lytton AZy Novel 1. 
365 (Iloppe) Mrs, Avenel, in an awfully stiff, clean, and 
calvinistical cap. 

1674 Hickman Hist. Ournguart, (ed. 2) 58 The Doctrine of 
Free-will is laid down as Calvinistically as one could wish. 
1832 Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 588 Do not be so Calvinistically 
severe on thcir little amusements. 

Calvini-sticate, v. To make Calvinistic. 

1834-43 Soutuey Doctor xlvi, If the old English worthy.. 
had been Calvinisticated till the milk of human kindness 
with which his heart was always ready to overflow had 
turned sour. | Fe 

Ca‘lvinize, v. [see -1ZE.] a. itr. To follow 
Calvin, to teach Calvinism. b. ¢vazs. To imbue 
with Calvinism. Hence Calvinized, Ca‘lvinizing 


pl. a. 
x6s9 Heyuin Cert, Epist. 175 He did not Arminianize in 
all things, Iam sure he Calvinizedin none. 1824 M°CuLtocn 
Scott. 11.75 This Calvinised Country. 1861 Q. Rev. CX. 54 
One hrother Churchman was Romanising, or another Ge 
vinising. 1862 /é/d, Apr, 325 The Calvinist has Calvinized 
+. the services of his Church by his hymns. 1829 SourHey 
Sir T. More (1831) II. 40 The Calvinizing Clergy. 
Ca‘lvino., in comé. Calvinistic. 
{1584 Fenner Def. Afinisters (1587) 39 Calling soine 
Anglo-puritani, some Caluine-fapistz.| 1667 H. More 
Div. Dial. w, xviii. (1713) 325 The Turks indeed are held 
eat Fatalists, whence some in reproach call this Point of 
Ivin, Calvino-Turcism, 

Calvish (ka-vif, 2. [f. Cate] +-1s1.] 

1. Resembling a calf; calf-like, doltish, stupid. 
b. Of or addicted to calf-worship. 


1570 Piththy Note Papists (Collier) 4 The Bul bewitcht his 
caluish braine. 1660 Gaupen Bronurig 48 He was trans. 
ported with just indignation against the calvish Idolaters. 
1834 Brckrorp /éady II. 71 Her Majesty's absolute com- 
mands having swept females off the stage, their parts are 
acted by calvish young fellows. 

2. nonce-use. [f. CaALF2.] Pertaining to the calf 
of the leg (with pnn on prec. sense). 

1826 Lams Let.in Finad Mem. viii. (1850) 210 The cramp 
clawing me in the calvish part of my nature, makes me 
ever and anon roar bullishly. 

Calvity (kevlviti). rave. [ad. L. calvitiés bald- 
ness, f, ca/v-us bald: cf. F. ca/vitie.] Baldness. 

1623 CocKERAM, Caluity, baldnesse. 1656 Biount Glossogr., 
Calvity, baldness, deceit. 1886 Cornh. Mag. 384 Middle- 
aged ..and inclining to calvity and obeseness, 

Calvor, -ur, variants of CALVER v. 

Calvysfote, obs. form of CALr’s-Foor. 

Calwey, var. form of CALEWEY, Oés., & pear. 

Calx (kalks). Forms: § cals, 5-7 enlee, 7 
callixe, calxe, 8 calix, 7- calx. /%. calces 
(formerly also calxes). [L.. ca/x, calc-em lime ; 
applied in an extended sense to substances pro- 
duced in the same way as quick-lime.} 

1. A term of the alchemists and early chemists 
for a powder or friable substance produced by 
thoroughly burning or roasting (‘calcining’) a 
mineral or metal, so as to consume or drive off all 
its volatile parts, as lime is burned in a kiln. 

The caéx was formerly taken as the essential substance or 
‘alcohol’ of the crude mineral after all the grosser parts 
had been dispelled. The ‘calx’ of a metal was supposed 
to be the result of the expulsion of ‘ phlogiston*; in reality 
it was usually the metallic oxide, but in some cases the 
metal itself in a state of sublimation. 

¢1460 Bh. Quintessence 7 Caste..cals of. .gold..in wiyn.. 
and 3e schule haue 3oure licour..hettir gilt. 1605 Timme 
Quersit.1. xiii. 56 The black feces .. being reduced .. into a 
calxe. /é7d. u,v. 123 Put fire thereunto... untill the earth.. 
is well calcined... Divide this thy callixe. 1610 3. Jonson 
Aich. u,v, Sub, Howdo you sublime him? ac. With the 
calce of Egg-shells. 1612 Woopat. Sarg. Afate Wks. 
(1653) 268 Calcination is solntion of hodies into Calx or 
Alcool. 1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2042 Nor reduced into a calx 
but by a strong fire, by which it will turn into a substance 
like unslaked lime. @ 1691 Boyan HAs. 1.719 All brought 
into calces or powders that are white. 1756 C. Lucas “ss. 
Waters \. 3 Lead by calcination..becomes a red calx or 
mineral earth. /é/d. Metals deprived of..phlogiston .. are 
reduced to calces. 1781 J. T. Ditton Trav. Spain 233 
Metallic calxes. 1791 Hamitton Berthodlet’s Dyeing 1.1.1. 
i. 7 Oxygen inay be separated from some oxyds or metallic 
calces. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 23 Having ascer- 
tained the increase of weight of lead during its conversion 
into calx, 18zz Inison Se. § Art II. 20 The calx of tin, 
now the oxide of tin. 

Jig. 1799 Soutury Nondeser. iii. Wks. 111. 63 Some mass 
for the poor souls that bleach, And burn away the calx of 
their offences In that great Purgatory crucible. 

+2. Sometimes in Latin sense ‘lime’: esp. in 
calx vive, calcevive (L. calx viva, F. chaux vive) 
quick-lime. Ods. 

181 Stywarp Mart. Discrp. 1.12 They ought to haue .. 
Calx viue, Lint secede Oile, etc. 1641 Frencu Dystidi. v. 
(1651) 129 Make a strong Lixivium of Calx vive, 1652 AsH- 
MOLE Theat. Chem, Brit. 116 Our true Calcevive..our Fer- 
ment of our Bread, 1834 Brit. Hush. 1. 439 Calx is lime 
combined with acids. 

3. Eton School slang. [Another L. sense of ca/x, 
‘the goal, anciently marked with lime or chalk’.] 
The goal-line (at foot-ball). 

1864 Daily Tel.1 Dec., The Collegers were over-weighted 
and the Oppidans managed to get the ball down into their 
calx several times, 

Calybite. [f.Gr. xadv@y little hut.] Oneofa 
elass of early saints who passed their lives in huts. 

Calycanth. Zor. [ad.1.. Catycanrnvs.] A 
book-name of the Natural Order Calycanthacex. 

1866 Treas, Bot., Calycanthaceg (Calycanths), 

Calyca‘nthemy. Zot. [f. Gr. eaduve- CaLyx 
+dv@epn-ov flower+-y.] The conversion, partial 
or complete, of sepals into the appearance of petals, 
as in the varicty of primrose called Jack-tn-the- 
box. Hence Calyca‘nthemous a. 


1880 Grav Bot. Text.bk. 400 Calycanthemy, name of the 
monstrosity in which the calyx imitates an exterior corolla, 

|| Calycanthus (kelikenfis). Bot. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. «édue- CaLyx+év6os flower.] A North 
American genus of shrubs ; esp. Calycanthus flori- 
dus or Carolina Allspice. 

1864 Miss Yonce 7ria/ 1. 190 Come and reach me down 
some calycanthus out of the greenhonse, 1884 StevENSoN 
Silver. Squatt, 267 Cally|canthus crept, like a hardy weed, 
all over our rough parlor. 

Calycifloral (keelisi feral, kili:si-), a. Bot. 
[f. L. calye-ent (calyx) a. Gr. wédun- + flor-em flower 
+-aL.] Having the stamens and petals inserted 
in the calyx. So Calyciflo‘rate, Calyciflo-rous, 
in same sense. 

1872 Oxiver Elem, Bot.1.v. 58 Polypetalous flowers have 
their stamens inserted on the receptacle .. or inserted upon 
the calyx, and are hence called Calycifloral, as Pea, Bramble, 
Apple. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 400 Calycifiorous, petals 
(distinct or coalescent) and stamens adnate to the calyx. 

Calyciform (kz 'lisiffim, kilisi-), 2. Bot. [f. 
as prec. +-FORM; ef. mod.}’. cadiciforme.] 


CALYPTRATE. 


Ilaving the form of a calyx, calyx-shaped. Also 
erroneous spelling of CALIciFoRM cup-shaped, 

1831 J. Davies Afanual Mat, Afed, 453 Male flowers in 
elongate aments, caliciform scale diversely shaped. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 463 Weoodsia .. involucre inferior, 
membranous, at first calyciform. 

Calycinal (kelisinal), a. Bot. 
+-AL.]  =CALYCINE I. 

1831 J. Davirs Manual Mat, Med. 453 Salicinee .. male 
flowers, calicinal scale s1pporting an untlocular ovary. 1835 
Linptey /rtrod. Bot, (1848) I. 386 While the calycinal pro- 
tuberance is making its appearance. 

Caly‘cinar, a. Bot. [fas prec.+-an.] l= 
prec. 2. (sec quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot., Calictuar, when a flower becomes double 
byan increase in the number of lobes of the calyx or sepals. 

Calycine (k:'lissin, -in), a. [f. L. cale-em 
(calyx) +-1NE.] Of or belonging to the calyx ; 
resembling a calyx. 

1. Bot. 

1816 Co.enrooxe Alsiat, Res. XII. 539 Embraced at the 
base by the calycine hemispherical cup. 1830 LixoLey 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 218 The symmetry of the stamens, corolline 
and calycine segments. 1861 S. ‘Tnomson Wid Fé. in. 
(ed. 4) 239 Calycine sepals. 

2. Biol. and Phys. (See Cauyx 2.) 

1872 Nicnonson /'’deont. 133 Sphzronites has each caly- 
cine plate perforated by two pores. 18977 Huxtey Anat. 
inv. ctv ii. g6 A calycine investment for the whole animal. 

Calycle (kelik’l). Bot. [ad. L. calyeul-us 
(which is now often used instead, dim. of ca/yx.] 

1. A little calyx: a. A row of bracts or leaves 
surrounding the base of the calyx, and resembling 
a smaller outer calyx. b. The onter proper cover- 
ing or crown of the seed, adhering to it to facilitate 
its dispersion, ‘+ ¢. Formerly, the onter envelope 
of a bud. 

1731 Bary vol. I, Cadyede, with Botanists, a small bid of 
a plant. 1803 Rees Cyc?., Calyede,a terin invented by Vail- 
lant to express a series of leaves surrounding the base of the 
calyx. 1880 Gray Bot. Texrt-bh. 400 Calycnlus, an invo- 
lucre or involucel imitating an additional calyx, 

2. Lrroneous form of CALIcLe. 

lence Ca‘lyecled @., having a calycle, calyculate. 

1794 Martwn Koussean’s Bot, xxvi. 378 note, The calyx is 
..culycled, or furnished with a second set of leaflets at the 
base. 1810 Aucycd. Lond. I. 683/1 Calycled andromeda. 

Ca‘lycoid, -oi'deous,«. Bot. [f. Gr. eddve- 
CALyx + -01b, + -E0Us; the Gr. was xadueddys.] 

1866 reas, Bot., Calycoideous, resembling a calyx. 

Calycular (kali-kidlax), a. ot. [f. L. caly- 
cul-us CALYCLE +-AR. Cf. mod. F. cadiculaire.] 
Relating to or composing a calycle (in its various 
senses). 

1658 Sir ‘T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii, Even the Autumnal 
buds, which await the return of the Sun, do after the winter 
solstice multiply their calicular leaves. 1707. SLoane 
Yamaica 1, 259 The calycular leaves are purple. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Calicular,a term of a:stivation, when the outer 
bracts of an involucre are much shorter than the inner. 

Calyculate (kalikiset). a. Bot. [f. L. caly- 
cul-us CALYCLE +-ATE? 2, Cf. Fy caliculé.] Hav- 
ing a calycle. So formerly Caly‘culated, (having 
frnit) enclosed in a calyx or involncre. 

1690 SLoanein PAI. Trans. XVII. 466 Calyculated Berries 
of the bigness of a large Pea. 1693 747d. 928 Such .. have 
the Calyx of their Flower non deciduous, in which the Fruit 
sandeth as in a Cup, and these he calls Calyculated Fruits, 
1725 SLOANE Yamaica IL. 95 Of Trees which bear herries, 
and are umbilicated or caliculated. 1880 Gray Bot, Zert. 
bk. 400 Calyculate, bearing bracts next to the calyx which 
imitate an external or accessory calyx. 

Calycule. Another form of CaLycLE; sec 
-CULE and cf. F. calictle. 

Calyon, variant of Cation, Odés. 

Calyptoblastic, ¢. Zool. [f. Gr. kadumrd-s 
covered + BAagrés sprout, shoot.]  (Hydroids, 
Having the generative buds provided with an 
external protective receptacle. 

1869 Nicnotson Zool, vill. (1880) 122 The name of ‘Ca- 
lyptoblastic H ydroids’ has been proposed by Professor All- 
man for the Sertularians and Campanularians. 

Calyptolite (kali-ptélsit). 4/7. [f. Gr. xa- 
Aunré-s covercd +-LITE.] A varicty of Zireon. 

1839 Snerarp Afi. (1858) 288 Calyptolite, very minute 
dark brown crystals, having the form of zircon. 

|| Calyptra (kaliptri). Bot. In 8 calyptre. 
[mod. I. a. Gr. xadvarpa covering, veil, f. caAbm- 
rew to cover. Cf. F. calyptre.] A hood or cover ; 
spec. &, the hood of the sporecase in mosses; b. 
“the interior membranaceous and often hairy cover- 
ing of the ovarium’ (De Candolle and Sprengel 
Philos. Plants 61). 

1753 CHAMBERS Aan Supp., Calypira. _1777 Ronson 
Brit, Flora 2 A calyptra is the calyx of a Moss, covering 
the fructification like a hood. 1794 Martyn Roxssean’s 
Bot. xxxii. 493 A lidded capsule, covered with a smooth 
calyptre. 1807 J. E. Smita Phys. Bot. 402 Mosses, which 
have..a hood-like corolla, or calyptra, Nearing the style, 
and concealing the capsule. 1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 
60 (Of the Mangrove Tribe] Calyx superior. .with the lobes 
varying in number... occasionally all cohering in a calyptra. 
1858 CARPENTER Veg. Phys. § 736. 

Calyptrate (kiliptre't), a. Bot. [f. prec. + 
-ATE2 2. Cf. F. calypiré.] Waving a calyptra, 

| hood, or covering ; hooded, operculate. 


[f. Catycine 


CALYPTRIFORM. 


1830 Linptey Naé. Syst. Bot.273 Each fibre of the roots 
has a calyptrate covering at the extremity. 1835 — /atvod, 
Hot. (1848) 1. 327 The calyx is .. calyptrate, if at the period 
of falling it bursts on one side, as in Eschscholtzia, 

Calyptriform (kali:ptriffim), a. Zot. [f. as 
prec. +-FoRM.] Calyptra-shaped. 

1830 Linpiey Nat. Syst. Bot. 46 The corolla is es 
form in Antholoma. £680 Gray Bot, Text-bk. 400 Calyp- 
triform, calyptra-shaped ; as the calyx of Eschscholtzia. 

So Calyptrimo-rphous a. (Gr. poppy form.] 
* Applied in Botany to ascidia which have a dis- 
tinct lid.’ Syd. Soe. Lex, 1881. 

Calyptrogen (kaliptrodgen). Sot. [f. Gr. 
kaAvaTpa covering +-GEN taken in sense of ‘ pro- 
ducer ’.] The outer zonc or layer of the meristem 
or primary tissue of the youngest part of plants. 

1881 Nafure X XIII. 288 Four zones of meristem ;—calyp- 
trogen, dermatogen, periblem and plerome. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Bary's Vhaner. & Ferns 9 Since this accession 
originates in certain cases from a special layer of meristem, 
the latter is to be distinguished as the calyptrogen. ; 

|| Calystegia (katistidgia). Bos. [f. Gr. «a- 
Ava- CALYX + o7éyq covering, in reference to the 
gencric distinction.] A genus of plants separated 
by inodern botanists from Convolvulus, because of 
the two large bracts which enclose the calyx ; it 
contains the large White Convolvulus or Bindweed 
of the English hedges. 

1880 .Vew Virginians 1. 85 A tangle, or wilderness of dew- 
berries, white calystegias, 

Calyver, obs. form of CaLiver. 

Calyx (keliks, ket-liks), Formerly also ealix. 
Pl, calyees (kalis?z), rarely calyxes. [L. calyx, 
a. Gr, xdAvg outer covering of a fruit, flower, or 
bud; shell, husk, pod, pericarp from root of xaAun- 
rev to cover). In med.1. and in the Romanic 
langs., this word has run together in forin with the 
much commoner I.atin word ca/ix * cup, goblet, 
drinking vessel’; and the two are toa great extent 
treated as one by modern scientific writers, so that 
the calyx of a flower ts commonly (though quite 
erroneously) explained as the ‘flower-cup’, and the 
forin calyx and its derivatives are applied to many 
cup-like organs, which have nothing to do with the 
calyx of a tlower, but are really meant to be com- 
pared to a ca/zx orcup. See sense 2 and cf. Cauix.] 

1. Bot. The whorl of leaves (sepals), either separate 
or grown together, and usually green, forming the 
outer envelope in which the flower is enclosed while 
yet in the bud. Called by Grew, 1682, Empale- 
mend, 

[x671 Maupicin cat. (ant. Calyx .. floris basis est. 
1686 Rav f/ist. Plant, 1. A2 Calyx, folliculus sive, invo- 
lucrum floris .. the cup enclosing or containing the flower.] 
1693 [see CauvcutatEh} 170g in J. Harris Lex. Techn, 
1718 R. Braveey New fnprov, Planting wu. ted. 2) 83 
The other [race] whose petals cannot contain themselves 
within the Bounds of the Chalyx, are call'd round podded 
Flowers. 1737-59 Miter Gard, Dict. Explan. ‘Terms, 
The empalement, Ca/ix, is generally understood to mean, 
those less tender leaves, which cover the other parts of the 
flower, 1791 E. Darwix Sot. Gard. 1. 195 note, The effect 
of light .. occasions the actions of the vegetable muscles .. 
which open their calyxes aud chorols. 180z Mar. Epc- 
worTH JJorad 7. (1816) 1. xvii. 144 ‘The brown calyces of 
the geranium flowers. 1866 Rusxin Eth. Dust 212 The 
calyx is nothing hut the swaddling clothes of the ower; 
the child-blossom is bound up in it, hand and foot. 

b. Applied to similar parts of other organisins. 

385 Ricuarvson Geol. viil. 224 In the sea-lily it [the 
stomach] reposes in the calyx surrounded ne thearms. 1872 
Nicnotson Paleont, 119 At the summit of the stem is placed 
the body, which is termed the ‘calyx’. ; 

2. “hys.and #iol. Variant spelling of Catix, 

1831 R. Knox ett Anat. 798 The Calyces (Infundi- 
bula) are small membrancous ducts which embrace..the cir- 
cuniference of the inammillz. 1836 Toop CycZ. Anat. 1. 
357/ The part of the ovary in which the ovum is lodged is 
termed the calyx. 

3. Comb.,as calyx-base, -leaf, -limb, -lobe, -seg- 
ment, -looth, -tube ; calyx-like adj. 

1870 Ilooker Stud, Flora 315 Befa.. Fruit adnate to the 
disk and *calyx-base. 1872 Otiver f:/em. Bot. 1. i. 
*“Calyx-leaves or Sepals. 1849-52 Toon Cyci. Anat. iv, 
1137/2 A..*calyx-like arrangeinent. 1870 Ilooxer Stud. 
Flora 176 *Calyx-limb deciduous, 1859 Darwin Orie. Shee. 
vii. (1872) 173 The uppermost flower generally has two 
“ealyx-lobes. 18970 Hooxer Stid. Flora 66 Stamens in- 
serted on the *calyx-mouth. /éfd. 115 Braets longer than 
the ovate “calyx-segments, /éid/. 265 *Calyx-tecth short. 
lbid, 183 “Calyx-tube and eorolla white. 

+ Calzoo‘ns, sé. 7/. 08s. Also calsoun, -sound, 
-sune. [From one or other of the Romanic 
langs. : F. calgons, calegons, Sp. calzones, Pg. calgbes 
It. calzoni breeches, drawers:—late L. calcfones ; 
augmentative forms of L. *calcca, Sp. calza, Pg. calea 
lt. calza, F, chansse hose, f. 1. calceus shoe, half- 
boot.] Drawers, hose, trousers: used of those of 
orienta] nations, 

whee Sanoys Trav, 63 The next that they weare is a 
smock of eallico with ample sleeves .. vnder this a paire of 
calsouns of the same, which reach to their ancles. 1656 
Brount Glossogr., Calsounds or Calsunes,akind of drawers 
or such like garment of Linnen, which the Turks wear next 


theirskin. 1 Hervert 7 rar. 115 The better sort of that 
sex here wear linen Drawers or Calzoons. 
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Cam (kam), 54. Alsocatnb, camm. [cf. Du. 
fam (MDu. camz), Ger. £amm, Da. and Sw. kam, 
the same word as Eng. Comp, but also applicd to 
a ‘toothed rint or part of a wheel, teeth of a 
whecl’, as in Du. amrad, Ger. kammrad, Da. 
and Sw. kamhjul ‘toothed wheel, cog-wheel’; 
thence also mod.F, came ‘cog, tooth, catch of a 
wheel, sort of tooth applied to the axle of a 
machine, or cut in the axle, to serve to raise 
a pestle or forge-han.mer’, ‘Taken into English 
prob. either from Du. or Fr. 

The primary meaning of ‘I'eut, Aatbo- was ‘toothed in- 
strument ‘; cf. its cognates Gr. youo- tooth, peg, Skr.famébha- 
tusk, OSlav. za4# tooth: see Comp.] . 

A projecting part of a wheel or other revolving 
picce of machinery, adapted to impart an alter- 
nating or variable motion of any kind to another 
piece pressing against it, by sliding or rolling 
contact. Much used in machines in which a uni- 
form revolving motion is enployed to actuate any 
kind of non-uniform, alternating, elliptical, or 
rectilincal inoveinent. The original method was 
by cogs or tecth fixed or cut at certain points in 
the circuinference or disc of a whecl, but the 
name has been extended to any kind of eccentric, 
heart-shaped, or spiral disc, or other appliance 
that serves a similar purpose. 

19777 Specif. W. Vicker's Patent No. 1168 The wheel F 
turning a cylinder with a cam and two crankes. 1805 
Speci? 9. Hartop's l'atent No. 2888 Upon any axis A.. 
apply a piu, cam, crank or eurve or curves 183 G. 
Porter Silk Manuf. 269 Camms, or wheels of eccentric 
form. 1832 Baspace Econ. Manuf. vi. (ed. 3) 44 If one or 
more projecting picces, called cams, are fixed on the axis 
opposite to the end of each lever. 1858 Greener Gunnery 
418, 1867 Afhengum No. 2084. 440/3 An iron camb for 
power-looms. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1. 407/2 Cams are 
variously-formed plates, or grooves, by means of which a 
circular may be converted into a reciprocating motion. 

b. Comb. as cam-ball valve, cam-groove, cam- 
gear wheel, cam-shaft, cam-wheel. 

1879 Casself@s Techn. Educ. WV. 393/1 A cam-groove cut in 
the reverse side of the crank-plate. 1874 Knicut Dict. 
Mech. 435/2 The duty of the cam-wheel is to give an inter. 
mittent reciprocating motion to the bar, M 

Cam, 50.2 north, dial. [= Sc. kame, katm, a. 
ON. kamb-r (Da. and Sw. fam) Com, crest, ser- 
rated ridge, crest or ridge of a hill, etc. The 
same word originally as Comp, and Cam sé.}, but 
the three come through distinct channels, and there 
is no conscionsness of their identity.] 

A ridge; a long narrow earthen mound; the 
bank on which a hedge is planted or the like. 

1788 Marsuarti £. Vorksh. Gloss. (FE. D. S.), Cam, any 
long mound of made earth. 1855 IWAithy Gloss., Cam, a 
mound of earth, a bank boundary toa field. 1861 Ramsay 
Remin, Ser, u, Introd. 26 (Morksh. dial.) Cum doun t cam‘ 
soid. 1876 Mid, Vorksh. Gioss., Cum, a rise of hedge- 
ground ; generally cam-side. : 

Cam, 54.8 dial. [f. Cam a. or v.] Contradic- 
tion, crossing in purpose. 

1875 Lanc, Géoss. (IE. 1).S), When he inects wi cain, there’s 
no good to be done. a 

+ Cam, «a. and adv. Ods. exc. dia/, Also kam, 
(7 kamme). [Adopted from Celtic: in Welsh 
cam crooked, bent, bowed, awry, wrong, false ; 
Gael. cam crooked, bent, blind of one eye; Manx 
can (as in Gaelic); Ir. cam :—Olr. camim crooked, 
repr. an OCeltie *camédo-s, as in the proper name 
Cambodunum ‘crooked town’. In English prob- 
ably from Welsh, and no doubt in oral use long 
before the 16th c. when first found in literature ; 
the derived form cated is in the Promptorium.] 

A. adj. Crooked, twisted, bent from the straight. 
Hence wad. dial, Perverse, obstinate, ‘cross’. 

@ 1600 Hooker Serm. iii. Wks. II. 698 Ilis mind is perverse, 
kam [ed. 1676 cam], and erooked, 1642 Sc, Pasguils (1868) 
117 Cam is thy name, Cam are thyne eyics and wayes.. 
Cam are thy lookes, thyne eytes thy ways bewrayes. 1853 
AKERMANIV (ts, Tades 138 Ascamandas obstinateasa mule. 
186a Hucues in Mac. Mag. V. 236/2 As cam asa peg. 

B. adv. Away from the straight line, awry, 
askew (also fig.). Clean cam (kam), ‘crooked, 
athwart, awry, cross from the purpose’ (J.); cf. 
Kim Kasi. 

1579 Tomson Catvin's Serm, Tit. 909/1 We speake in 
good earmest, and meane not..to say, walk on, behaue your 
selues manfully: and gocleane kam our selues like Cretiises. 
3607 Snaks. Pas In. i. 304, Sicin, This is cleane kamme, 
Brut. Meerely awry, 1611 Cotcr. sv. Contrefotl, The 
wrong way, ¢leane contrarie, quite kamme. 1708 Motreux 
Rabelais y. xxvii, llere they go quite kam, and act elean 
contrary to others. 17§5 Jounsox, A’am, crooked. 

Cam (kxm), 2. dial. ; trans. and intr. [f. Cam 
a.] (See quots.) 

¢1746 J. Cotuer (lim Bobbin) Tumnus § Af. Wks. (1862) 
§3 50 ot teh [so that they} camm'd little or noue ; boh agreed 
t' pey aw mecon [to pay al between them]. 1847-78 Hat- 
LIWELL s.v., A person who treads down the shoe heel is said 
tocam. North. 1875 Lanc. Gloss. (E.D.S.) Codlog. use. 
He cams his shoon at th’ heel. /éid., Cant, to cross or 
contradict; to oppose vexatiously; to quarrel. J°ll eam 
him, an‘ get up his temper. 

Cam, obs. and Se. form of came, pa. t. of ComE. 


CAMARADERIE. 


Cam, obs. f Cam, Kuan, and var. Caum 56.2 

+Ca'maca. 04s. Also eamaka, canimaka, 
-aca, camoea, eammoea, -oka. [a. OF. camocas 
(kamoukas in Froissart) ‘silk stuff approaching 
satin’ (Godef.), or med.L. camoca, camucum, med. 
Gr, xapouxa ; also in Sp. camocan, camutcay, acc. 
to Dozy, ad. Arab. kamkhd or ktmkha, which 
Devic thinks originally a Chinese word, and ulti- 
mately identical with OF. cangue] <A kind of 
fine fabric, probably of silk. 

1375 IWrll of Edw. Ld. Despencer (rans. Rock) My great 

of blue camaka, with griffins, also another bed of ca- 
maka striped with white and black. 1393 Lancet. P. P72. C. 
XVUL 2 cote of cammoka ober of elene scarlett. @ 1400 
Cov. Myst, 163 In kyrty] of cammaka kynye ant] cladde. 
£1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 835 Your curtaines of camaca, all in 
folde, c1485 E.£. Misc. (1855) 4 The dosers alle of camaca. 

(1717 Biount Law Dict., Camoca, a Garment made of 
Silk, or something better, 1876 Rock 7eat. Faér, iv. 30.] 

Camack, Sc. form of Casmock 2. 

|| Camaieu (kamayé). Also eamayeu. [F. 
camaieu,formerlycamahien, camaheu: sec CAMEO.) 

1. = Cameo, 

1596 Danetr tr. Comines (1614) 264 Goodly Camayeux 
excellently well cut. 1727-51 Cuamners Cyc/., Camaien or 
Camayen..a peculiar sort of onyx : also..a stone, whereon 
are found vanous figures, and representations of landskips, 
&c., formed..so as to exhibit pictures without painting. 
1731 Battery vol. Il. Camaien. 1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide 
x.65 And sure no pew we was ever yet seen Like that 
which I purchas’d at Wic ‘sted’s Machine. 

2. A method of painting in monochrome. 
_ 1727-51 Cuampers Cycd., Cantaien is also used for a paint- 
ing, wherein thére is only one colour; and where the lights 
and shadows are of gold, wrought on a golden, or azure 
ground. 1755 in JoHNson. 1875 Fontxum Majolica xi. 96 

small plate, the painting of which in blue camaieu is, etc. 

+Camail. (és. exe. Hist. [a. F. camail = Pr. 
capmath, It. camaglio; acc. to Diez f. cap head + 
mail Mait, and thus orig, ‘head-armour’.] 

1. A piece of chait-mail armour attached to the 
basinet or head-piece, and protecting the neck 
and shonlders. In comé., as camail-lace, 

1826 Mrs. Bray De Forx xi. (1884) 127 The dagger there. 
fore slip out, and sliding athwart the camail of his oppo- 
nent fell to the ground. 1874 Boutrnn Arms & Arm, viii. 
127 In Englaad the basinet was constantly worn with the 
camail, but without any ventaile, /déd, x. 197 The camail- 
lace or other mode of attachment was covered by a plate, 
generally enriched, which formed a part of the basiact. 

2. (See quot.) 

1670 Lassets Voy. /taly (1698) 1. 147 The Canons in the 
a wear arochet and camail. 1681 Broun Glossogr., 

asmail(Fr.) a Hood to cover the head in foul weather: 
also a blew or purple omament, wom by ees above 
their Rochets, and reaching as low as the bent of the arm. 
1823 Crane 7echn. Dict., Camarl (Kecd), a purple orna- 
ment worn by a bishop over his rochet. ? 

3. ‘A capuchin or short cloak, sometimes of fur’. 

1858 in Sinmonos Dict, Trade. é 

Hence Camailed a., having a cainail. 

3874 Bourret, Arms & Arm. viii. 128 In England the 
camailed basinet ceased to be worn when the rsth century 
was only two or three years old. 

Camailo, obs. form of CAMEL. 

Cama‘ldolite. Also Camaldulite, -dulian, 
-dule, -dolensian. A member of the religious 
order founded by S. Romuald at Camaldoli in the 
Apennines, at the Py gees of the 11th e, 

1727-51 Cuambers Cyc/., Camakdulians or Camaituniaus. 
1 4 Macvaine tr. Mfoshetin's Eeck Hist. (1844) 1. 256/1 In 
the year 1023, Romuald, an Italian fanatic .. founded the 
order or congregatioa of the Camaldolites, 1882-3 Scuarr 
Relig. Encycl. 1, 373 =v. Camaiduies. [Rudolf] also es- 
tablished Cannaldule nunneries (1086). II. 912/2 [Gregory 

V1] since 1823 general of his order, the Caineldolensians. 

Camall, var. of Cm RLY, coarse (Indian) woollen. 

Camalyon, obs. form of CaMELion, 

Camamel(le, -ille, -ylle, obs. ff. CaSIOMILE. 

Camara! (karmara). ot. [a. Gr. xapapa (sec 
CAsERA) ; cf. F. camare (in sense a).] 

a. A membranous fruit composed of two united 
valves and enclosing one or many seeds attached 
to the internal angle (Littré, and Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
b. Onc of the cells of a fruit. ec. A carpel (77eas. 
Bot. 1866). ee 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-6k, 400 Camara and its diminutive 
Compeeata (chamber) are sometimes used for the cells of a 
ruit. 

|| Camara 2 (kee'mird). [Native namc in Guiana.] 
‘A hard durable timber obtained from Dipteryx 
odorata’ (N.O, Leguminose). Treas. Bot. 1866. 

|| Camara‘da. Oss. (Sp. camarada, lit. ‘toom- 
ful’: see Comrapr.] , ; 

LA os ge! of soldicrs messing or lodging 
together. 2. One of such a company in his rela- 
tion to the others; acomrade, 

1598 Barner Theor. iVarres i. ii. 9 With his Camaradas, 
hee ts todemeane himself, sober, quiet, and friendly, did. 
ro Pesceunius Niger did condemne vnto death, a whole 
Camarada of Soldiers. / did. Gloss. 249 Cainarada, a Spanish 
word, is n small number of 11 or 12 soldiers, and is the one 
halfe of a squadra, being vnited together in their lodging. 

Camarado, obs. form of CoMRADE. 


| Camaraderie (kamara‘dar?). [Fr., f. cama- 
rade Comravr.] ‘The familiarity which exists 
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betwecn camarades’ (Littré), comradeship; loyalty 
to, or partiality for, one’s comradcs; esprit de 
corps. 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXI, 721 A spirit ofcamaraderie and 
partisanship prevails in matters of art. 1863 RusseLt Diary 
North & S.\1. 107 The only camaraderie I have witnessed 
in America exists among the West Point men. 

Camarike, obs. form of CamBRic. 

|Camarilla (kemarilé, Sp. -7-1%a). 
dim. of camara room, CHAMBER. ] 

1. A small chamber, 

1860 Emerson Cond. Life Wks. II. 312 Now and then, one 
has a new cell or camarilla opened in his brain. 

2. A private cabinet of counsellors; a cabal, 
cliquc, junto; a body of secret intriguers. 

3839 R. M. Bevertey /feresy Hum. Priesth. 111 Confer- 
ence 1s a camarilla of priests, who, with closed doors, make 
all the laws by which the society is regulated. 1858 Sat. 
Rev. V. 445/r It is only a camarilla which demands lord 
Palmerston's return to office. 1867 Warpin £ss. Reunion t si 
No camarilla of worldly-minded politicians lay or sacerdotal. 

|| Ca‘marine. O¢s. Alsocamerine. [f. Cama- 
rina (Kapdpiva), the name of a Sicilian town, 
beside which was a pestilential marsh.] A fetid 
marsh or swainp. Also fg. 

1576 Newton tr. Lemmie'’s Complex.To Rdr., This Author 
.-doth not onely. .wade into the very Gulph and Camarine 
of Mans apparant wilfulnesse. 1617 5. Gore Def, Bp. 
Lite 454 And doe wee meruaile now, if King Henry voyded 
such a Camarine? 168: P. Rycaur Critick 163 The danger 
of poisonous sents, and Camerines of Customs, which use 
to envenome and infect the soul. 

|| Camas, camash, cammas, variant forms of 
QuaMasH (Camassia esculenta), a liliaccous plant, 
whose bulbs are eaten by North American Indians, 

1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville 11, 221 The Indians .. 
come toit in the summer time to dig the camash root. 188 
Joaquin Miter Alen, & Rime 83 The camas blossom. .al 
Oregon in the early spring. 

Hence Camas rat ((sce qnot.). 

1868 Woop Homes without if, i. 35 The Camas Rat 
(Pseudostoma borealis). .The name is derived from its food, 
which consists chiefly of quamash root. 

Camayeu: sce CAMAIEU, 

Camayle, camaylle, obs. forms of CAMEL. 

Camb, obs. form of Comn. 

Cambace, ?obs. form of Canvass (or CaMaca). 

Pree tave Chron. 177 Thanne schuld thei clothe hin, 
and gird him with a girdill of cambace. 

Cambake, obs. form of Camock. 

+ Cambal. Oés. ?=CumBty (or next). 

1599 Haxvuvt Voy. II. 1, 257 Marchants which come out 
of China..come to buy muske, cambals, agats, silke. 

Cambaye’. [f. Cambay a sea-port of India.] 
A kind of cotton cloth made in India. 

1727 A. Hamitton New dce. E. Ind. 1. i. 9 Coarse 
chequer'd Cloth, called Cambaya Lungies, made of Cotton. 
yarn. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. 432 Cantbayes. 

Camber (k:embaz), sé. Also Gamper. [a. F. 
camobre, {. cambrer: see next. Cf. CAMBREL.] 

l. The condition of being slightly arched or 
convex above. Also cover. a flattened arch. 

1618 [see Camber-keeled in 4]. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. 
Build, 220 Camber .. the convexity of a beam upon the 
upper edge, in order to prevent its becoming straight or con- 
cave hy its own weight, or by the burden it may have to 
sustain, in course of time. /éd. 582 Camber; an arch on 
the top of an aperture, or on the top of a beam; whence 
Camber-windows, &c. 1876 Gwitt Archit. 437 If the re- 
quired rise or camber [in a riveted girder] equals ¢ in the 
middle in inches, 1881 Times 11 Apr. 10/5 Boatbuilders 
insist on giving ‘camber’. 

2. A piece of timber so bent; a camber-beam. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 158 Camber, a piece of 
Timber cut Arching. ¢ 32850 Rudin. Navig, (Weale) 102. 

3. The part of a dockyard whcre cambering is 
performed, and timber kept. Also, a small dock 
in the royal yards, for the convenience of loading 
and discharging timber’ (Smyth Sat/or’s bVord-bk.), 

1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades 403 Just outside the 
camber, [he] met us in the dockyard steain-launch. 

4. Comb., as camber-beam, -slip (sce quots.) ; 
t camber-bored, camber-kecled (also -keel), adjs. 
Camber-nose, ‘an aquiline nose’ (Ialliwell, 
who cites ‘ Junius’). 

ay Baitey, *Camber-beam ..is a Beam cut hollow or 
arc eee the middle. 1823 P. Nicotson Pract, Build. 129. 
1626 Cart. Smitu Aceid, Vig. Seanten 32 To know whether 
she be equally bored, “camber, taper, or belbored. a 1618 
Raeicu Royal Navy 34 It is a great weakening to a ship to 
have so much weight. .at both the ends, and nothing in the 
Mid-Ship, which causeth them to warpe, and (in the Sea- 
phrase, and with Marriners) is tearmed *"Camberkeeld. 
@ 1642 Sir W, Monson Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 350/1 It 
will make the Ship Camberkeel. 1867 Suvtu Sazlor’s 
Word-bk., Camber-keeled, keel slightly arched upwards 
in the middle of the length, but not actually hogged. 1823 
PB, Nicnotson Pract, Build, 388 The Rcamkee Iie is a piece 
of board of any length or breadth, made convex on one or 
both edges, and generally something less than an inch in 
thickness; it is made use of as a rule .. When the brick- 
layer has drawn his arch, he gives the camber-slip to the 
carpenter, 

j Camber (kee-mbax), v. [app. a. F. cambre-r 

to arch slightly’ (16th e. in Littré), a semi-popular 
repr. of L. camerare to vault (the natural repr. 
being chambrer), f. camera vault.) 


(Sp., 
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1. intr. To be or become slightly arched or 
curved so that the centre is higher than the ends. 

3627 Carr. Soitu Seaman's Gram. ii. 6 The Decke doth 
camber or lie compassing. 1757 Rosertson in PRil. Trans, 
L. 288 Now it so happened, thro’ the great weight of the 
head and stern, that the ship cambered very much. 

2. ¢rans. To bend (a beam, etc.) upwards in the 
middle; to arch slightly. 

1852 P. Nicuorson Lxcyel. Archit. 1.74 In all these in- 
stances the difficulty may be obviated by cambering the 
timher upwards. 1876 Gwitt Arcéit. 437 It is usual to 
camber a riveted girder, so that on receiving the permanent 
load it may become nearly horizontal, 1882 Nature XXV. 
247 At the centre of the span, where the bottom member 
has been cambered upwards to a height of 50 feet for navi- 
gation purposes. 

Hence Cambered p//. a, Cambering vf/. sb. 
and ffi. a. 

1627 Cart. Ssntu Seaman's Gram. ii, 6 A cambered 
Decke. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Canthered 
Deck, the deck..of a ship is said to he cambered, or to lie 
cambering, when it is higher in the middle of the ship’s 
length, and droops toward the stem and stern, 1878 Bart- 
Ley tr. Topinard’s Authrop. 1. vi. 340 With head erect and 
cambeied loins. 1757 Ropertson in PA. Urans, L. 22 
‘The resistance of the parts bent by the cambering. 

Camber a.: see CAMBRIAN, 

Ca'mberwell Beauty. [froin Camberwell, 
a parish of Surrey, now within the ].ondon area.] 
4 collector's name fora species of butterfly , Manessa 
einliopa), vecasionally seen in England. 

1847 Proc. Berw. Nat. Clud 11.v. 18 Mr. Broderick re- 
marked that he had seen the ‘Camberwell Beauly’ on 
Twizelemoor. 1847 CARPENTER Zool, § 706. 

Cambial \kembial), a. [ad. late 1. cambidl-is, 
f. cambrum: see Cammium and -at..] 

1, Relating toexchangeincommerce. [F. camdbial.] 

1864 in WensTeER. 

2. ol, Pertaining to cambium. 

3881 Gard. Chron, No. 414 XVI. 726 The adventitions 
roots in the cambial region of the vascular bundles. 1882 
Vines Sachs’ Bot. 130 A middle layer of the cambial cells 
always remains capable of division. 

Cambiform (ke mbifgim). a. Sot. [f. Campt- 
um +-ForM.] Of the form of, or like cambinm. 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 114 Cambiform tissue. 1884 BowrR 
& Scort De Bary's Phaner. & Ferns 523 The narrow cam- 


biform cells. | 

{Carmbio. Ols.  [lt. cambyo change, ex- 
change :—L.. cambiiem.] a. A bill of exchange. 
b. A place of exchange, an exchange; = Cambium 1. 

1645 HowELt Dodonas Gr. 20D.) Punctuality in payment 
of cambios. 1656 Biount Glossegr., Cambio, a Burse or 
Exchange as the Royal Exchange in London. 

Cambiogenetic (kx:mbiodzie'tik), a. For. 
[f. L. cambiam + Gr. *yeverinés, f. yéveots produc- 
tion.] Pertaining to the formation of cambiun. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. & Ferns 473 The 
cambio-genctic production of tissue. /i, 585 An indica- 
tion of cambiogenetic growth in thickness. 

Ca‘mbism. rare. [sce next and -1su.] The 
thcory and practice of exchanges. 

1837 Wuitrock Bk. Trades (1842) 334 The authors who 
have written. .on cainbism and the operations in exchanges. 

Cambist (kembist). [a. VF. cambiste, f. 1.. 
cambiumy, lt. cambio exchange. (So Sp. caméista.)] 

1. One who is skilled in the science or practice 
of exchangcs ; one who deals in bills of exchange. 

1809 R. Lancrorp /utrod. Trade 130 Cambist, one well 
versed in the knowledge of exchanges, a trafficker in bills. 
1861 Goscuen For. Exch, og These speculators in exchange, 
or cambists, as they are technically called, 

2. transf. Astitleofa manual of foreignexchanges. 

1811 P. Ketty (¢i#/e) The Universal Cambist, and Com- 
mercial Instructor, 1882 Nature XXVI. 55 The book is so 
far a cambist or dictionary of weights and measures, 

Ca'mbistry. [f. prec.: see -ry.] The scicnce 
or operations of the cambist. In mod. Diets. 

Cambium (kembivm).  [a. late L. cambinm 
exchange (found in the Laws of the Lombards); 
the physiological sense, 2, occurs in 14the. in 
Arnold de Villa Nova (¢ cambium humiditas mani- 
feste alterata membri continentis complexionc’).] 

+1. a. Exchange, barter. b. A place of ex- 
change, an cxchange. Oés. 

1708 Kersey, Cambium, the exchanging or bartering of 
Commodities; alsoan Exchange, or Place where Merchants 
meet. 1721-1800 in Baitey; and in mod. Dicts. 

+ 2. One of the ‘alimentary humours’ formerly 
supposed to nourish the bodily organs. Ods. 

1643 T. Jounson tr. Parey's Wks. 1. vi. (1673) 9 The 
Arabians have mentioned four other humors, which they 
term Alimentary .. The third [humor] they call by a bar- 
barous name, Cambium, which, already put to the part to 
be nourished, is there fastned. 1708 erase Cambium, 
one of the three Humours sometime thought to nourish the 
Body, the other two being call'd Gluten and Ros. 172:- 
1800 in Baitey; and in mod, Dicts. 

3. Bot. A viscid substance, consisting of cellular 
tissue, lying immediately under the bark of cxogens, 
in which the annnal growth of the wood and 
bark takes placc. ‘The cells are inactive during 
winter, but very succulent in spring. This name 
was formerly given to the fluid contents only of 
the cells.” Syd. Soc. Lex, 


(Quot. 1671 illustrates the origin of this sense from 2.) 


| 
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17 Grew Anat. Plantst. ii, § 23 ‘Whe said sap.. becomes 
(as they speak of that of an Animal) the Vegetative Ros or 
Cambium : the noblest part whereof is at last .. assimilated 
tothe like substance with the said Lignous Body. | 181351n 
H. Davy Agric. Chem, iii. 147 The Cambium which is the 
mucilaginous fluid found in trees between the wood and the 
bark. 1877 W. Dat Tribes V. IV. 86 A species of red. .de- 
rived from pine bark or the camhium of the ground-willow. 
b. attril., as in cambium-layer, -ring. 

1842 Gray Struct. Bot. iii, § 3 11880) 78 There is always a 
zone of delicate young cells interposed between the wood 
and the bark, This is called the Cambium, or better, the 
Cambinin-layer. 1882 Vines Sacks’ Bot. 654 ‘Vhe primary 
bundles. are united by a cainbium-ring. 

Camblet, variant of CAMLET. 

Cambmok, camboc, -ok, obs. ff. CamMmock. 

Camboge, obs. form of GaMBocE, 

Camboline, var. of CAMELINE sé.! Obs. 

Camboose, var. of Canoose. 

Cambrel .kambrél). ? Os. exe. dia’. Forms : 
s~-8 cambrel, 6 camborell, 7 cambrell, cambril, 
eammeril, 9 ¢e/. camrel, cammeril, cambril, 
eamoral. See also CuAMBREL, GAMBREL. [It is 
uncertain whether this isa mere variant or alteration 
of CAMBREN (given as a synonym by Blount and 
Bailey, and really a Welsh word), or whether it is 
to be referred to the verb Camper, Fe cambrer 5 ef. 
CaMBER sé. 2. The lateness of these words is against 
their being the source of camére/; on the other hand, 
the variant Iorms chambred (in sense 2) and gambrel 
(in both senses’ make the Welsh derivation difficult. 
Perhaps there has been contact of distinct words, 
and action of popular etymology.] 

1. A bent piece of wood or ion used by Lutchers 
to hang ecarcases of animals on, 

€1450 Pec. in Wr.-Wiilcker 612 Sfatuda,aCambrel, and 
asclyse, 1641 J. Jackson True Hoang. 1.116 We..was 
crucified. with his head downward, just like a sheep upon 
the Cambrell. 1731-1800 Baitey, Camdren, Cambrel. 1808 
Jamixson, Camred, Cammerti, a crooked piece of word, 
passing through the ancles of a sheep, or other carcase, by 
ineans of which it is suspended, 1863 Clasgete Daily Her, 
14 Nov., He said a cameral was a beef-tree or picce of woud 
used for hanging np carcases, 1863 Morton Cycd, cleric. 11. 
Gl Cambril or Gamobril, a butcher's stretch to hang car- 
cases from or by. 1881 in Leicestersi. Gioss. (KE. D.9.1. 

2. The bend or joint of the upper part of a 
horse’s hind leg; the hock. Now chietily ¢a/. 

1610 MARKHAM Jasterp. ui. 212 The length of his hinder 
hough would be twelue inches, and his cambrell fiue inches. 
Ibid, 295 The hinder legges will be all swolne.. from the 
cambrels or houghs vpward. a@ 1631 Drayton Nywiphal x. 
Wks. 1s19 (N.) A perfect goat below, Ilis crooked cambrils 
arm'd with hoof and hair. 1725 Brap.ey Fam. Dict. UH. 
52/2 View his Cambhrels, have an eye to the Joint behind. 
1880 0. C. g Harm. eds, (E 1.8.) 137 In the north the 
hocks of animals are called cambrils or gambrils. 

3. artrib. 

1§23 Firznern. //xsh, § 107 A courhe is an yll sorance .. 
vnder the camhorell place. 1611 Cotcr., Chapelet du tarret 
..the cambrell hogh ofa horse. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2121/4 
Two hinder feet white towards the Cammeril Joim, 1877 
E. Peacock NIV. Lincoin, Gloss. (E.D.S.) Camertl stick, 
by which the carcase is suspended. P 

+Cambren. Oés. rare. [a. Welsh cambren, 
a combination of cam crooked + pre wood, stick, 
applied in Wales both to the butcher’s cambrel, 
and to the swingle-tree used when one horse is 
yoked in front of another. (The latter in Anglesea 
is called dombren.)] = CAMBREL I. 

1656 in Buount Glossogr, 1721 Battery, Cambren, a 
crooked Stick with Notches on it, on which Butchers hang 
their meat. 1731-1800 [see prec. 1]. 

||Cambresine (kxmbréz7-n). Also 8 cam- 
brasine. [F.] ‘A species of fine linen made in 
Cambray’ (Littré); also a similar casteru fabric. 

17so0 Beawrs Lex Mercat. 731 The Persians however 
drive a very considerable trade here in silk stuffs, Cambre- 
sines, Indianas, Carpets, Lizats, &c. i 

Cambrian (kx mbrian), a. (s6.) [f. Camérta, 
var. of Cumbria, latinized derivative of Cywmry 
(:-OCeltic Combroges ‘compatriots ’) Welshmen, 
or of Cymru Wales. Cumbria and Cambria were 
originally the same, but were subsequently differ- 
entiated : Cambria was regularly applied to Wales 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth. (Some think that 
Cymru, alate word, is only a variant of Cymry 
the name of the people, parallel to the later Eng. 
use of Wales = OF. IWealas ‘Welshmen’, as the 
name of their country.)]} 

1, Pertaining to Walcs, Welsh; sé. a Welshman. 

(1586 J. Hooxrr Giradd. iret. in folinshed 11, 24/2 There 
came vnto him a Welsh or a Camber woman. 1626 W. 
Sctater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) ver, Brittans of other 
race, are growne all Cumber, Camber; quite changed from 
the temper of our peaceable forefathers. Cf. Aum: ham, 
Cam a.] 1656 Blount Glossogr., Cambrian, Welch, Brittish. 
ae Von Trout feeland 211 Among the ancient Cambrians. 
1860 Ail Y. Round No. 68. 420 Change is too strong even 
for Cambrian nationality. 

2. Geol, A name given by Sedgwick in 1836 to 
a group or ‘system’ of Paleozoic rocks lying 
below the Silurian, in Wales and Cumberland. 

As originally defined, the Silurian of Murchison and 
Cambrian of Sedgwick, being established in different dis- 
tricts, were found on further investigation to overlap each 
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other; the Cambrian is now generally held to include the 
Tremadoc slates, Lingula flags, Menevian beds, and Long- 
mynd group, containing the Harlech grits and Llanberis 
slates; but the Geological Surveyors limit the term to the 
Foeiinynd group, while others extend it to include all the 
Lower Silurian of Murchison (Bala and Llandeilo groups), 

3842 H. Miter O. X. Sandst. xii. (ed. 2) 257 The geolo- 
gist has learnt from Murchison to distinguish the rocks of 
these two periods,—the lower as those of the Cambrian, 
the upper as those of the Silurian. os ab Gt. fee Age 
xvi. 207 In Lewis we get boulders of Cambrian sandstone. 
1876 Pace Adv, Text-bk. Geol. xi. 193 The Cambrian may 
vary in composition in different regions, 

Cambric (ké'mbrik). Forms: 6 eamerick/e, 
-yk(e, -ike, camarick, -ike, (Sc. cammeraige, 
camorage, camroche), 6-7 cambricke, ca- 
merige, 7 cameric, 6-8 cambrick, 8- cambric. 
[f. Kameryh or Kamerijk, Flemish name of Cam- 
bray :—L. Camaracum, in Freneh Flanders.) 

1. A kind of fine white linen, originally made at 
Cambray in Flanders. (Also applied to an imita- 
tion made of hard-spun eotton yarn.) 

1530 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. Vill, 29 Oct. in Beck 
Drafer’s Dict., xxiij elles of cameryk for vj shirtes for the 
King. ¢15§70 Tuvexe Pride & Low!l. (1841) 19 His shirt 
had bands and ruffe of pure cambrick. 1578 Royal /nz. 
232 (Jam.) Ane quaiff of camorage with twa cornettis 
1581 Sc. Acts Fas, 17/ (1597) $113 The wearing of coastelic 
Cleithing of Silkes..Cammeraige. a1586 Maitland Poems 
(1786) 326 (Jam.) Of fynest camroche thair fuk saillis, 1597 
Lowe Chirurg. |1634) 367 Cover it with a linuen cloth, or for 
persons of higher dignitie take layre or camerige. 1607 
SuHaAks. Cor... iii. 95, | would your Camhrick were sensible 
as your finger. 1610 Hottanp Casden's Brit... 478 Came- 
ric, Calecut, &c. had..their denomination from the places 
where they were first invented. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No, 
552 Pr The most delicate cainbricks, muslins, and linens. 
1735 BERKELEY Onertst § 552 Wks. 1871 I11. 399 Beets 
are made in one town..in another cambrics. 1875 Ure 
Dict, Arts 1. 675 Linen cambric .. manufactured .. from 
power-spun flax. . frequently called cambric muslin. 

b. As the material of handkerehiefs. 

1886 Sa’. Nev. 6 Mar. 328 {1 is noi our habit .. to flourish 

cambric over the woes of any one. 
e. altri, 

175 G. Tlarvey Lefter-dk. (1884' 98 Frenche camarike 
ruffles. 1714 Gav Trivia iu. 82 Cambrick Uandkerchiefs 
reward the Song. 1793 J Beresrorv in Looker-on No. 79 
A cainbrick trophy of former achievements. 

Cambril, Cambuc, var. CamBre.t, CamMock. 

Cambugium: see GAMBOGE. 

Came (kéim’. Also 7 caum. [app. the same as 
CaM? q.v.] A small grooved bar of lead used for 
framing the glass in latttec windows: chiefly in //. 

1688 R. Houme i. ix. 384/2 Leads [Glasier’s] .. termed 
Caums, 1731 Battery vol. If, Cases, the small stender rods 
of cast lead of which they make their milled lead for joining 
the panes or quarrels of glass. 1734 Builder's Dict. sv. 
Cames, Their Lead being cast into slender Rods, of twelve or 
fourteen Inches in Length, are called Cases; and some- 
times they call each of those Rods a Came. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts 1.677 Cames .. were formerly called ‘lattices’, and 
hence leaded windows were termed lattice windows. 1875 
Gwitt Archit, § 2228 The glazier's vice is for preparing the 
leaden slips called cases with grooves, etc. 

Came (kéim), pa. t. of Comz v. ; Se. f. Comp. 

Cameist (kxm/jist). rare. [f. Came-o + -187.] 
A maker or connoisseur of cameos. 

1866 Reader 10 Feb. 148/3 M. Saulini (the celebrated 
cameist). 

Camel (ke'mél). Forms: 1 camel, -ell, 3 
Kamel, 4-5 camele, kamell(e, 4-7 camell, 5 
camelle, -ylle, 6 cammell, 6-7 cammel, 3- 
camel. Also 8. 3 camayl(e, 4-5 camail(e, 
5 cameile, cameylle, camayll(e, (camely) ; 
Y 4-5 chamel, 4-7 chamell(e; 3. 4-5 
chameyl(e, 5 chamayle, chamoil. [Late OE. 
camel, camell, ad. L. camél-us (-ellus), a. Gr. xa- 
pya-os, adopted from Semitic: Heb. and Phoen. 
50a gamal; if of native Semitic origin, perh. f. 
In 


vb. *gamal, Arab. jamala to bear (Gesenius), 
ME. affected by the OF. forms (sec below). 

The early Teutonic name for the camel was app. in some 
way identical (or rather, perhaps ultimately derived from 
a common source) with the Gr. éAddas, eAdhavra, L, eles 
Phant-us, elephant: viz. Gothic u/bandus (=ulv-), OHG, 
olbenta, MHG. oldent, OF. olfend, oluend, found in the 
Ags. Gospels, aod comune, down as late as Ormin in form 
Otrent, q.v.~ But the Lindisfarne Gloss already in the 
roth c, adopted the L. of the Vulgate as camel, camel/-, 
which after the rath c., helped by the influence of OF., he- 
came the only name. So in the other modern Teut. langs. : 
Ger. dameet, kamel, Du, kameel. The Romanic langs. follow 
two Latin types: (1) L. camdius, whence ONF. camet!, OF. 
chameil, later camotl, chamoil (like véla, veile, voile); (2) 
L. camelius, whence It. cammello, Sp. cametlo, ONF, 
camel, OF. chantel, modF. chameau (like bellus, bello, bel, 
bean). All the OF, forms appear in ME. (where camet? 
regularly became camay?); but the case! of OE.and ONF., 
being also most like the Latin, ts the survivor.] 


1. A large hornless ruminant quadruped, dis- 
tingnished by its humped back, Hoe neck, and 
cushioned feet ; it is nowhere found wild, but is 
domesticated in Western Asia and Northern Africa, 
in the arid regions of which it is the chicf beast 
of burden. 

There are two distinct species, the Arabian or one-humped, 


and the Bactrian or two-humped ; a lighter and fleeter 
variety of the former ts known as the Dromedary, 
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ego Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. iii. 4 Gewede of herum Sera 
camella [¢ 975 Kushw, hrazl olbendena herum ; ¢ 1000 Ags. 
reaf of olfenda herum; ¢ 1260 Hatton, of oluende here]. 
— Mark i 6 Mid herum camelles [Rushw, cameles, Ags. 
oluendes, Hatton, olfendes]. — Matt. xix, 24 Eadur is 
camel [Aushzw, olbende, Ags. olfende] derh dyril nedles 
oferfra. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 1398 And fond good grid and 
good hostel, Him, and hise men, and hise kamel. c 1a80 
E. E. P.{1862) 3 As ebe forto bring a camel in to be neld-is 
ei, a 1300 Cursor M. 3304 And pine camels [Got?, chameyles, 
Trin. camailes] sal drinc pair fill. ¢ 1300 A. Alis. 6333 
They no haveth camayle, no olifaunt. ¢1383 Wyciir Fudge, 
viii. 21 The neckis of kyngis chamels [1388 camels). — 
1 Chron. xii, 40 Assis, and chamoilis [1388 camelis], and mulis. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucea Clerkes T. 1140 Syn ye be strong as is a 
greet Camaille [v. 7. camaile, camayle, Vier! 4fS. chamayle 
(rime bataille, -aile, aylle). ¢ 1400 MAuNDEV. xxiii, 250 
Mylk of mares or of camaylles or of asses. c 1400 Afo/. 
Lolt. 45 Blind foolis, clensing forp pe knatt, but swelowyng 
pe camely. c 1440 Promp. Parv., Camelle, or chamelle, 
camelus, ¢1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker tlic camelus, a 
camylle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 164/4 His knees were as 
harde as the horne ofacainel. 1593 Suaxs. Rich. //, v. v. 16 
Itis as hard to come, as for a Camell To thred the posterne 
of a Needles eye. 1607 Torsett Four-f, Beasts 75 The 
wantonness thereof appeareth by the proverb of a dancin 
Camel. 1699 Damepier’s Voy. (1729) IIL 1. 384 His Nec 
small, and resembling a Cammels. 1847 Carrenter Zool, 
§ 278 Well, therefore, has the Camel .. been termed ‘the 
Ship of the Desert’, 1861 FLor. Nicutincate Nursing 71 
It is the last straw that hreaks the camel's back. 

b. fig. A great awkward hulking fellow. 

1606 Snaks. Tr. § Cr... ii. 271 A Dray-man, a Porter, a 

very Camell. — u. i. 58 Do rudenes, do Camell do, do. 
ce. fig. in allusion to J/althezw xxiii. 24: Any- 
thing large and difficult to ‘swallow’ or away with. 

[e 1380 Wreur Hes, (1880) 172 Swolwynge pe grete 
camaile alhool.] 1637 Gittesrin Ang. Pop. Cerent. wy v.93 
Christians. .mocked & nicknamed Puritans, except they can 
swallow the Camel! of Conformity. 1641 Mitton CA. Govt. 
vi. (1851) 125 Can we believe that your government strains 
in good earnest at the petty gnats of schisme, when it makes 
nothing to swallow the Camel heiesie of Rome? 1860 L. 
Harcourt Diarics G. Rose 1. 143 If the former was more 
than ‘a gnat’, the latter was not less than ‘a camel’ of 
immorality. A A i Pe 

2. techn, A machine for imparting additional 
buoyaney to vessels, and thus enabling them to 
eross bars, shoals, ete., otherwise impassable; also 
for raising sunken ships, removing rocks, ete. 

It consists generally of two or more huge water-tight 
chests provided with plugs and pumps. Water is admitted 
in order to sink the chests into position, and they are then 
fited and braced to the sides of the vessel, which they are 
sometimes shaped to fit. On pumping out the water the 
camels rise, bearing up the vessel along with them, 

1716 Perry State of Russ. 168 His Majesty..sent a Per- 
son with me to shew me all the Camels (which are flat 
Vessels made to be fix’d to the bottom of Ships, and to 
come up like a Chest on each side), 1799 in Naval Chron, 
II, 283 Men of war. .lifted over the bar by means of camels, 
1805 fhid. XIV. 227. 1847 A. Kev Recov. H. M.S. Gori 
76 The construction of camels to be secured tothe ship's bilge, 

+3. (See quot.) Ods. 

1753 Campers Cycl. Supp. s. v., Camel is also a denomi+ 
nation given to a kind of pit-coal, otherwise called canel. 

4. atirib. and Coméb., as camel-back, -baltery, 
-corps, -driver, -guiper (see 1e), -hide, -keeper, 
-load, -man, -path, -trunk; also camel-backed, 
faced, -haired, -like, -shaped adjs. 

1860 R. Noew Vacat. Tour 464 For ladies to ride ten, 
twelve, and twenty-four hours on “camel back at a stretch, 
1631 Weevea Anc. Fun. Mon. 477 Crooked, crump- 
shouldred, or *Camell-backed. 1639 Futtea Holy War ww. 
xxvi. (1840) 227 Not that he was crookshouldered, or camel- 
hacked, 1884 J. Macponatnin 19¢4 Cent, June 987 The blue. 
jackets of the.,"camel-battery poured a well-directed fire at 
«the redoubt, 1884 Gttmoua Mongols 112 The “camel 
caravan usually does a good part of its travelling at night. 
1884 Times22 Nov., The *Camel Corps which marched from 
Assovan, 1818 Keats Endy. 1. 473 To slake My greedy 
thirst with nectarous *camel-draughts, 1753 Ilanway Trav. 
(1762) Tu. xxix. 125 The trifling conduct of the carriers and 
*camel-drivers, 1829 Soutury Sir 7. More 11. A Father 
Cressy, the *Camel-gulper. 1807 Med. Frail. XVII. 179 
*Camel-faced boys and girls, and “camel-haired children, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2250 Pai pam hide Bath wit hors and 
*camel-hide. 1591 Percivae Sp. Dict., Canelero, a *Camel 
keeper. a 1603 T, Cartwricut Confut. Rhemt, N, T.(2618) 
goo Knees... *Camell-like in the curtesie which you give 
unto his name. 1761 Chron. in Aun, Reg. 59/2 A large 
camel-like protuberance of fat on the top of their shoulders, 
1953 Hanway_ 7rav, (1762) T. 1, xxx. 129 “Camel-loads of 
cer 1613 Puacuas Prigr. (1864) 68 Indian Merchants, 
with their..ten Camels, and fiue *Camel-men. 1883 E. 
Arnoip Pearis of Faith xxu. 79 Amru_the camel-man lay 
dead, 1884 Daily Nens 27 Sept. 5/3 Two “camel messen- 
gers..came in toa to ask for food and arms, 1824 £din, 
Rev, XLI. 45 Beaten *camel-paths. 1660-3 J. Srencer 
Prodigies (1665) 394, 1 think it hard to find a Faith that can 
swallow any ae Camel-stories, 1854 Tnackeray Netu~ 
comes U1, 294 A “camel trunk or two which have accom- 
panied him on many an Indian march. . 

5. Special comb. : camel-bird, name applied 
to the Ostrich; camel- brown, an artificial fly 
used in angling; camel-engine, = sense 2; camel- 
gut, the dricd gut or intestines of a camel 
used to furnish strings for musieal instruments ; 
camel’s-hay, a sweet-scented grass or rush grow- 
ing in the East (Andropogon Schenanthus) ; 
camel-insect, a name given to members of the 
genus A/antis, from their elongated thorax; 
camel-kneed a., having hard or callous knees 
like those of a camel, caused by much kneel- 
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ing ; camel-locust = camel-insect ; camel’s- 
meat =camel’s-hay; camel’s-straw, an old name 
for the Common Rush (Juncius conglomeralus and 
effusus); camel(’s)-thorn, a leguminous plant 
(Athagi camelorum); eamel-tree, Acacia giraffe. 
Also CAMEL('S)-HAIR. 

1771 T. Scott Fob, note, The Ostrich is called by the Per. 
sians the *Camel-Bird. 1787 Best Angling 107 September 
-.2 7Camel brown. .2 Dubbed with the hair pulled out of the 
lime of an old wall. 186. Atheneum No. 1999. 240/3 A 
huge powerful *camel-engine. 1880 L. Wantace Ben-//ur 
j nguishing acacias and tufts of *camel-grass. 1879 

TAINER Afusic of Bible 12 The Kinnor had, according to 
Fetis, nine strings of *camel-gut. 1597 Grrarp /erédal 1. 
xxix. § 1.40 *Camels haie hath leaues very like vnto Cy- 
Pee 1738 Quincy Compl. Disp,.81 Camels-Hay is also 
ie ial 5 call’d the sweet Rush, 3801 Soutnsy Thalaba 
V. Xxxxvi, Some *camel-kneed prayer-nionger. 1598 FLoaio, 
pe fe te squinanth, *cammels meate, or sweet rush, 
which is very medicinable. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1v. lit. 511 
The first kinde {of Rushes] is called in English, the Rush 
candle, or Candle rushe: *Camels strawe. 1607 Torse. 
Four f, Beasts 74 There is a certain herb, which hath a seed 
like a myrtle-seed. .and this seed is food for Camels. .It is 
therefore called “Camel-thorn. 1850 Layarp Nineveh xii, 
306 Without a blade of vegetation, except a scanty tuft of 
camel-thorn. 

Camel, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] To camel 
17+ to ride or perform a journey on camel-back. 

1865 E. C. Crayton Crace/ Fort. 11. 144 He had..camelled 
it through the deserts. 1885 L’fool Daily Post 9 Jan. 6/2 
To day 1 have heard 'fueled” for taking in wood, and 

‘cameled‘ for using that ungainly beast intravelling. 

Ca-meleade, nonce-wd. [after cavalcade.) A 
train of people on camels; a caravan with camels. 

1886 Contemp. Rev. 860 The train .. overtakes the crawl- 
lngcamelonse. 

a’meldom,. snonce-wd. 
region of camels. . 

1885 Daily News 10 Jan. 4/6 Evolutions [of a cone oO 

whic i lest 


[see -pos.] The 


neither the most far-travelled Arab nor the ol 
inhabitant of cameldoin had ever seen or beard of, 

Cameleer (kxmélies). Also camelier. [An 
analogical repr. of L. cameldrius : see -EER.] A 
camel-driver ; a eutrasster mounted on a camel. 

1808 A. Parsons Trav. Afr. iv. 76 The cameliers {men 
who astend, feed, load, and unload the camels), 1837 De 
Quincey Revolt of Tartars (1862) 1V. 148 A body of trained 
cameleers, that is cuirassiers mounted on camels. 1883 Cot. 
Waraen in W. Besant Life Palmer xi. 309 Six of these 
cameleers were of the Aligat tribe. 

Cameleon, obs. form of CHAMELEON. 

Camel-hair: see CAMEL’s-11AIR, 

Cameline (kx'mélin, kcemlin), 56.1 Also 5 
kamelyne, 5-6 camelyn‘e, 6 camboline, 8 cam- 
lin, gcamaline. [{a. OF .camelin, ad. med.L. camé- 
linum, f. camélinus ; see CAMELINE a.) 

orig, A kind of stuff nade (or supposed to be 
made) of eamel’s hair: cf. CamieT, Also the trade 
name of a modern fabric. 

¢1400 Rom, Rose 7367 And dame Abstinence .. Toke of a 
robe of kamelyne, And gan hir gracche [? graithe] as a 
b ne. cxage Acts of Christ, 1S. Addit. 11307, f. 97 
(Patliw.) The cloth was ryche and ry3t fyn, The chaumpe 
it was of red camelyn. ¢14g0 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 569 
Camelinus, camelyn. 1886 Kipon Chron. 4 Sept. 2/6 (Advt.) 
We can suit every taste in Cameline Prints. 

b. A garment made of this material. 

3599 Haxtuyvt Voy. If. 261 The Tallipoies go vei 
strangely apparelled with one camboline or thinne clot! 
next to their ly of a browne colour. 1737 A. Hamitton 
New Ace. E. ind. 1. t. 15 A Gown..called a Camlin; it is 
made of Camels Hair, or of their od Wooll, 1837 Laap- 
NER Steam Conunun, w. India 114 Their dress consists of 
a camaline, bound round the waist by a leathern girdle. 

Cameline (ke miélain), 54.2 [a. F. cameline 
(in mod.L. camelina), Littré says ‘the sauce is 
doubtless named from the plant’. (It has been 
conjectured to be a corrupt form of chamalinum, 
corresp. to Gr. *xapalAiwor ! dwarf flax'.)] 

1. A genus of cruciferous plants; spec. the ‘Gold 
of pleasure’ (Camelina sativa). Also attrib, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ty. xxxv. 494 The oyle of the seede of 
Cameline or Myagrum.. doth cleare and polish the skinne 
from all roughnesse. 1598 Fiorio, A/iagro, the herbe Ca- 
meline, ¢ 1865 in Cire, Se. 1. 105/2 Cameline or Dodder oil 
is extracted from the seeds of the Camelina sativa, 

2. ‘A eertaine daintie Italian sauce’ (Cotgr.). 

¢1420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 30 Pis is sawce fyne, Pat men 
calles camelyne. r a 

Cameline (ke'méloin), ¢. fad. L. camélinus 
f. camélus Came: see -1NE1,] Belonging to a 
camel, or to the camel tribe. — 

1865 W. G. Parscaave Araéia I, i. 39 The loss of his old 
master and cameline companions gives him no regret. 

+ Camelion. Od. Also 5 camalyon. [Asa 
word app. the same as CHAMELEON, but in the 
14th c. taken as made up of camel+ lion, and 
identified with camelo-fard.) A camelopard or 


giraffe. . bs saat 
1382 Wyeiir Dent, xiv. 5 Phigarg, origen, camelion {1 
eeeeiioun | that is a beest lijk a cmnele wh the heed, in the 
bodi to a paard, and in the nek to an horse, in the feet toa 
bugle; and pardelun, that is, a litil pard. [/’n/g. tragela- 
phum, pygargum, orygem, camelopardalum; Doway the 
pygargue, the wild beefe, the cameloparde; 61x the py- 
garg, and the wild ox, and the chamois.] 1387 Trevisa 
fligden (1865) 1. 159 Camelion is a fiekked best in culuur 
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liche to a lupard. c¢ 1400 Sowdone 1008 Wilde beestes 
bloode, Of ‘igre, Antilope, and of Camalyon. 1535 Cover- 
pater Dent, xiv. 5 Vnicorne, Origen and Camelion. | 

{Wyelif appears to have had before him a Latin text 
reading camelcopardalum ; this he mistook for two words, 
rendering casmeleo ‘camelion’ (with a description identify. 
ing it with the giraffe), and pardalum ‘ pardalun, that is a 
litil pard’, But some MSS. correct this by omitting the 
latter, thus taking ‘camelion’ as the translation of the whole 
camelopardalum : this was followed by Coverdale.] 

Camelion, obs. form of CHAMELEON. 

Ca‘melish, «. [f. Cawen+ -1sul.] Of the 
nature of the camel ; obstinate as a camel. 


Hence Ca*‘melishness. : 

1883 P. Ropinson //arml. Beasis, Camelishness is a term 
of abuse for one whois obstinate past all reasoning. 

Camelist. vonce-word. [f. CAMEL +-I8T.] A 
partisan of the camel. 

1863 Miss Power Arad. Days & N.117 They, the camels, 
are patience itself, say the camelists. 

+ Cameller. Obs. rare—'. [f. CamEL+ -ER/, 
probably after F. cameléer.] A camclcer. 

1615 G. Sanpys 77av. 137 Our Companions had their 
cradles struck down through the negligence of the Camellers. 
Camellia (kime‘lid). [Named (by Linnzus 
after Kamel (latinized Camellus), a Moravian 
Jesuit who described the hotany of the island of 
Luzon. (Oftcn mispronounced as camélia.)] A 
genus of evergreen shrubs belonging to the tca 
family ( Zernstromiacex), remarkable for the beanty 
of their flowers, and chiefly natives of China and 

Japan. Also affrid., as in camellia-house, -tree. 

1753 in Cuampers Cye/. Supp. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 
202 We are indebted to China for..species of the Camellia, 
Poonia, and Rose. 1872 Otiver Elem. Bot. 147 The 
favourite Cainellias of our plant-houses, evergreen shrubs 
introduced from Japan. 1885 Lavy Brassey Zhe 7rades 
41 Camellia-trees of .. gigantic proportions. 

Camelopard (ka'méle,paud, kaime'lépaid). 
Also 7 -e3 and (erro.) 6 cameleoparde, 7-9 ca- 
meleopard ; also (in Latin form) eamelopardus, 
-pardalis, and camelopardal. [ad. L. camélo- 
pardus, -pardalis, Gr. kapndondpdads, £. xdundos 
CAMEL + mapdakis ParD: so Fr. camélopard. 
Confusion with /eopard led to the erroneous carly 
spelling camelcopard in mcdL., Fr., and Eng., and 
to the vulgar pronunciation as ca:mel-deopard. 
See also CAMELION.] ; 

1. An African ruminant quadruped with long 
legs, very long neck, and skin spotted like that of 
the panther; now more commonly called GinaFFE. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xx. (1495) 780 Came- 
leopardus hyghte cameleopardalis also, and hathe the heed 
of a camell..and speckes of the Perde. 1572 Bossewet. 
Armorie 1. 53, P. beareth Or, a Cameleoparde, Sable, 
Maculé d’Argent. r60r Cuester Love's Mart, cxviii, The 
Horse, Cameleopard, and strong pawd Beare, The Ape, the 
Asse, and the most fearefull Deare. 1609 Biste ( ouay) 
Deut. xiv. 5 The pygargue, the wild beefe, the camelo- 
parde, 1613 Purcnas /edgr. 1. vi. 3. 464 The Giraffa or 
Camelopardalis, a beaste not often seene. 1653 H. CoGan 
Diod. Ste. 104 Those beasts called Cameleopards are pro- 
created of them whose name they bear. 1708 Motreux 
Rabelais v. xxx.(1737) 141 Hyzna's, Camelopardals. 1769 
Carteret in Phil, Trans. LX, 27 Inclosed I have sent you 
the drawing of a Camclopardalis. 1776 Gisaon Decl. & F. 
I. 350 Camelopards, the toftiest and most harmless creatures 
that wander over the pling of..Ethiopia. 1840 Macautay 
Ranke, Ess. (1851) 11. 128 When camelopards and tigers 
bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. 

2. Astr. A northern circumpolar constellation, 
situated between Ursa Major and Cassiopeia. 

1836 Penny Cyel, V1. x91/2 Camelopardalus, the camelo- 
pard or giraffe, a constellation formed by Hevelius. 

Camelopardel. Her. [f. prec.]_ A heraldic 
animal, fignred as a camelopard with the horns 
of an ibex. 1830 in Rosson (isi. dleraldry. 

Camelot, obs. form of CAMLET. 

Camelry (ke'mélri). [f. Camer + -Ry (in sense 
1 after cavairy).] 

1. Troops mounted on camels. 

1854 Lippey & Scott Greek Let. SV. eapnros, H Kaunros, 
like 4 twos, the camels in an army, as one might say the 
camelry. 1883 G. A. Simcox Latin Lit, I. vi. iv. 176 It 
was Crovsus who frightened his enemy’s cvehy by his 
camelry. 1885 /¥mes 2 July 5 General Buller and the second 
half ofthe ‘ Light Camelry’..left Assouan to-day. /did. 16 
July 12/3 The Camelry is a new force in the British Army. 
It is neither, properly speaking, cavalry nor infantry..A 
special flag had, therefore, been invented represepting a 
black camel rainpant upon a white ground. 

2. ‘A place where camels are laden and unladen.’ 

1882 in ANNANDALE Jiperial Dict. 

Camel’s hair. Also camel-hair. 

1, The bair of the camel. (But cf. CAMEL-YARN.) 

©1328 Meir. Hom.10 Wit camel hare was hecledde. /dfd. 
41 Almen wist that knew sain gm That he hauid camel 
har him upon. ¢138 Wycuir Serr. Sel. Wks, II. 3 Joon 
was clobid wib camele heer. x6xz Bipre Afatt. iii. 4 The 
same Iohn had his raiment of camels haire. 1858 Simmonps 

Dict. Trade s, v., Camel's-hair is much longer than sheep’s 
wool, and often as fine as silk. 1860 O. W. Hotes Edsie V. 
(1887) 67 A camel’s-hair scarf. 

2. The long hairs from the tail of a squirrel, used 
to make artists’ paint-brushes. Also atfrié., as 
in camel(’s) hatr brush, pencil, 

1771 SaEaron Phil, Trans, LX1, 206 Take a middling 

POL. Lh. 
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camel’s hair pencil, 1825 Hoxr Every-day BA. 1. 347 He 
could not procure camels’ hair pencils. 1858 Simsonps 
Dict. Trade, Camel-hair Pencil, a small brush used by 
ainters in watcr-colours, made of badgers‘ hair, camel's 
air, or other suitable material. 1859 Gutuck & ‘Timas 
Paint, 295 Brushes made of red sable, and also the squirrel 
—or ‘camel hair’ as it is called. 

Camel-yarn. [In Da. kameelgarn, Du. kemels- 
haar, Ger. kimelhaar: app. from a_ mistaken 
notion: cf. CamMLET and Monair.] Yarn madc 
from the wool of the Angora-goat, mohair yarn. 

1670 Bk. of Rates, Yarnc Camel, or Mohair Yarnc. 

Camemille, obs. form of CAMOMILE. 

Camenes. Zogic. A mnemonic word, repre- 
senting the sccond mood of tbe fourth figure of 
syllogisms, in which the major premiss is a nni- 
versal affirmative, the minor premiss and the con- 
clusion universal negatives. 

1851 WarateLey Logic (cd, 2) 42 Camenes, viz. (cam) 
every A is B 5 (en) no Bis C3 therefore (¢s} no C is A. 

Cameo (keemijo). [a. It. camco, camméo, cor- 
resp. to med.L. cammeus (Du Cange): of un- 
known derivation. Rarely accented as in It. on ¢. 

The mod.F. cawée (mase.) is ad. It. cameo (also cammeo, 
both in Florio 1611). Older I’. forms were camvehu, camen, 
crmahen, camahiex, gantakieu (whence MHG, gémaheu', 
camahier, camayen, and cantafen still in use, whence oc- 
casional Eng. Camatev in 18th c. Sp. has camafeo (in 
Minsheu 1623) Pg. camafvo (also acc. to Diex camafero, 
camafer); med.L. had camahutus sin England) 1295, 
camahotus, canahelus, camaheu, 14th c.; Du Cange has 
also camasil, camayuns, camayx 3, cam@us (Lives of Ab- 
bots of St. Albans}, Some of these, possibly all, are formed 
froin the modern langs., though the relations between the 
earliest known forms, med.L. camahatus, and OF. camechi, 
camer, all found in England in 13th c. docuinents, are un- 
certain. Of the derivation nothing is yet known ! guesses 
may be seen in Mahn, Diez, and Littré.] ‘ 

A precious stone having two layers of different 
colours, in the upper of which a figure is carved in 
relief, while the lower serves as a ground, For 
this purpose the ancients used the onyx, agate, 
etc., and especially the sardonyx, ‘a variety of 
chalcedony, consisting of alternate parallcl layers 
of white and red chalecdony’, which was carved 
so as to leave a white figure in relief on a red 
ground, ‘Thence extended to all lapidary’s work 
of the same kind; and in modern times (‘Ly 
abuse’ Littré says) to similar carving in shells of 
molluscs, of which the inner stratum is differently 
coloured from the outer. 

[1222 Ornamenta Eccl. Sarum in Reegtster S. Osmund 
(1884) II. x29 Item capa una.. brodata cum morsu argent. 
in quo continetur lapis unus cameu .. Item capa una..cum 
morsu argent. in quo continetur magnus camehu. 1295 
Visitat. Thesaur. S. Pauli (Monast, Angi. (11.3 Septem 
annulos auri, novem cum saphyris .. unum cum camahuto. 
1530 PatscR. 202/2 Camuse, precious stone, chamahiera. 
1534 in Bristol Wills 193 My Ryng wt A white camfco. 
1596 Danetr tr. Comsines (1614) 157 A ring set with a 
camée.] 1561 Hopy tr. Castighone’s Courtyer (1577) 
Gja, Olde coyncs, cameses[?-oes], granings. 1670 LaSsELS 
Voy, Italy 1. 127 Rich jewels, strange stones, cameos, 
pictures. 1747 Dinctey in Pail, Trans. XLIV. 506 ‘The 
Merit both of Intaglio’s and Cameo‘s. 1757 Keyser 
Trav. (1760) I. 27 Two exquisite cammei. sees H. Wan. 
pote Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) 1. 137 The ring which 
Henry sent .. to Cardinal Wolsey, was_a Camco on a ruby 
of the king himself. 1791 E, Darwin Bot. Gard., The bold 
cameo speaks, the soft intagliothinks. 1813 Mar, EpcewortH 
Patron. 1. xvi. 269 A woman's accomplishment .. ought to 
be..as Dr. South expresses it, more in intaglio than in 
cameo, 1865 Athenwum 28 June 127/3 Cameos and in- 
taglios, ancient and modern. 1871 Miss Yoncr (¢it/e) 
Cameos from English History. 1874 Westropr Prectous 
Stones 45 Sardonyx. .the Occidental variety .. for camei. 

attrib, 1860 Print. Trades F¥rul. No. 32. 30 The Cameo 
colour stamping-press. 1863 Kinestey Water Baé. v.(1878) 
219 Her car of cameo shell. 1883 Glasgow Weekly Her. 5 
May 8/6 Cameo checks in beautiful colourings at 84d. 

Camera (ke'méra). [a. L. camera (camara) 
vault, arched chamber, = Gr. xapépa anything 
with an arched cover. In late L. in sense ‘cham- 
ber’, as also It., Pg. camera, Pg., Sp. camara, 
Pr. cambra, F. cambre, chambre: see CHAMBER, 
Used in Eng. only as a Latin or alien word, until 
oes in connexion with photography.] 

|| 1. In Latin sense: An arched or vaulted roof 
or chamber. Given in mod. Dicts., but probably 
not in Eng. use, exc. in such cases as ‘the Camera’ 
of the Radcliffe Library at Oxford. 

1708 Kersey, Camera, (L.) a vaulted or arched Building, 
an ice parbe or Gallery. 1730-6 Baitey, Camera, 
a vault, roof, or upper gallery; (in the title of Mus, Books) 
signifies chamber-musick, or musick for private consorts, in 
distinction to musick used in chapels and publick consorts. 
1863 Oxf. Univ. Cal. 63 The building known till lately as 
‘the Radcliffe Libi * is now used as a Reading Room in 
connection with the Bodleian Library under the name of 
‘Camera Bodleiana’. [In the Latin Statute of 1856 the 
Radcliffe building was described as a camera,] 

b. ‘Used in the Latin law proceedings for the 
judge’s chamber’ (Tomlins) ; hence the phrase 
tn camera’, ie. in the judge’s private chamber, 
instead of ‘in open court’. 

|| 2. In reference to Italy and Spain: A cham- 
ber; a council or legislative chamber; one of the 
departments of the papal cnria. 


CAMERATION. 


1712 Lond. Gaz, 5068/1 A Declaration read..by the Secre+ 
tary of the Camera. 1832 Downes Leét. 1.343 The Camera, 
or Chamber, adjoining the body of the church, contains 
ten large frescoes by Raphael. 1841r Spatpine /faly & /t. 
‘si. V1. 11g The Camcra or Treasury, whose president, 
the Camerlengo, is assisted by the Auditor, the ‘Treasurcr- 
general, and Assessors. 

3. Optics. Short for camera obscura (see 4a). 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycé. s.v. Camera Obscura, Another 
portable camera my be thus made. 1760 Sterne 77. 
Shandy (1793) I. 133 Others. .will make a drawing of you in 
the Camera. 1770 Court Afise. Apr., In the plate we have 
represented the different sorts of cameras. Trig. I is of the 
first kind ..or camera obscura, 1845 Athenxunt 22 Feb. 
202, 1878 Foster Phys. ut. ii. 397 The eye is a camera, 

b. esp. That form nsed in photography. 

1840 E. Rippie Sef. & Nat. Philos. (1844) 359 Producing 

ictures with the aid of the Camera, by the..process of 

I, Daguerre. 1853 R. Hunt Wan, Photogr. 36 The photo- 

raphic picture, which is invisible when the plate is taken 
rom the Camera. 1859 Sata Tre. round Clock 111 He 
throws the curtain of the camera over his head. 

4, Camera obsew'ra [L.; lit. ‘dark chamber’]. 

a. Optres. An instrument consisting of a dark- 
ened chamber or box, into which light is admitted 
through a double convex lens, forming an image 
of external objects on a surface of paper, glass, 
ete., placed at the focns of the lens. 

[1668 422. Trans. WV. 741.) 1727-51 CHamners Cye?. s.v., 
Construction of a portable cameia obscura. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Pict. 1. 237 Various sorts of camera obsctiras. 1822 
Imison Se. & ei rt 1.255 The eye is..no morc than a camera 
obscura, 18gr Emrrson Jéfsc. (1853) 215 The Daynerreo- 
typist, with camcra-obscura and silver plate, 1874 Kxicur 
Dict. Mech., Camera obscura..was described by Leonardo 
da Vinci, in 1500... Baptista Porta, in 158), mentions it in 
his book on § Natural Magie’. 

b. /rt. Dark chamber or room. 

1725 Porr Let. fo E. Blount 2 June, When you shut the 
doors of this grotto, it becomes on the instant, froma luminous 
room, a Camera obscura, 1753 Ricnarnson Grandison 
(1781) TL. xvii. rg Shall I..make a Lover's Casera 
Obscura for you? 4 2 

5. Camera lucida [I..; lit. ‘light chamber’, 
after camera obscura]. Oftics. ‘ta. (see quot. 
1753) Ofs. b. An instrument by which the rays 
of light from an object are reflected by a peculiarly- 
shaped prism, and produce an image on paper 
placed bencath the instrument, whilst the cye at 
the same time can sce directly the pencil with 
which the image is being traced. 

[1668 Hook in PA. Trans, MIL. 741.) 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Camera Lucida, a contrivance of Dr. Hook, 
for making the image of anything appear on a wallin a 
light room, either by day or night. 183: Brewster Optics 
xL § 195 Camera Lucida.. invented by Dr. Wollaston .. 
has come into very general use for .. copying and reducing 
drawings. 1832 Get. Pompefana I. v.79 The original draw. 
ing as obtained by the camera lucida. 

Camerade, -ado, obs. forms of ComRaDE. 

Ca'meral, ¢. fa. Ger. Zameral, ad. med.L. 
cameral-is, f. camera in its late sense of ‘chamber, 
bureau’.] Of or pertaining to the camera or 
‘chamber’; rclating to the management of the state 
property (in Germany). Hence Ca:merali‘stic a., 
Ca:merali‘sties sé, 2/, (in Latin form cameralia). 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. IV. 103, The imperial 
royal representation and chamber, with which the cameral 
exchequer is connected. /éfd. IV. 522 The Amptskeller.. 
looks to .. economical and cameral matters, 1830 W. 
Tavtor Germ, Poetry IL. 242 Géthe..was ennobled in 
1782 with the appointment of Cameral President. 

Cameral, variant of CAMBREL. 

Camera‘nious, a. nonce-word, [f. L. camera.] 
Chamber-, 

1791 T. Twinine Country Clereymt. (1882) 147 Private 
cameranious fiddlings and singings. 

Camerate (kemérct), a. Zool. [ad. L. camer- 
dat-us, taken as = ‘chambered’ (see next).] Divided 
into chambers ; chambered ; =CAMERATED 2. 

page one as ica Chirurg. u. xxi. 33 Some [exitures, 
i.e. abscesses] are called camerate, bycause they have many 
concavites and chambers. 1881 CieLann Evolution iii. 83 
Camerate eyes found in the invertebrata, 

+Camerate, v. Ods. [f. L. cameral- ppl. 
stem of camerare to vault, f. camera: sec -aTE3,] 
trans, To vault, to arch. 

1623 CockERAM, Camerate, to siele, or vault. _1656 Biount, 
Camerate, to vault, seil, or make an Arch or Roof, 

Camerated (keméreitéd), 4/7. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Arch. Arched, vaulted, ? Ods. 

1678 Pmitiips, Camerated, vaulted, or arched, a term 
used in Architecture. 1708 E. Hatton New View Lond, 
II. 362/1 ‘The roof within is camerated and covered with 
Lead. 1817 D, Hucuson Walks thro’ London 187 The roof 
of the interior is camerated. 

2. Zool. Divided into chambers (as some shells). 

1836 Toop Cyc/. Anat, I. 547/1 The camerated portion of 
the shell. 1834 Woopwarp Afol/usca (1856) 77 Shell ex- 
ternal, camerated and siphuncled, 

Cameration (kaméré'fon). [ad. L. camerd- 
tién-ent vaulting, f. camerdre; or f. CAMERATE v.] 

1. Arch, Vaulting, arching. ? Oés. : 

1664 Evetyn tr. Freart’s Archit. (R.) Where two arches 
intersect, which is the strongest manner of cameration, 1723 
Battey, Cameration, Vaulting or Arching. 1755 JouNSon. 

+b. Suzg. An old term (=Galen’s rapdpwpa) 
for a fracture of the skull where the bones appear 
arched. 

a 


CAMERELLE. 


1730-6 in Baltey. 1881 Syd. Soc, Lex., Cameration; 
synonymous with Camarosis. . 

2. Zool. Division (of a shell, etc.) into chambers. 
1677 Houxiey Anat, /nz, An, xii. 658 The cameration of 
the skeleton, 

+Camerelle, Oés.zare—'. [It. and med.L, 
dim. of camera.] <A little chamber. 

1483 Cath, Angi, 52 A camerelle, camerelia. 

amerie, var. of CAMERY. 

Camerige, camerike, obs. ff. Campric. 

Camerine: see CAMARINE, : 

Camerist. zonce-wd. [app. a. F. camériste 
chamber-woman, ad. It. camerisia, f. camera 
chamber.] Chamber-woman, lady’s maid, 

1838 New Month. Mag. LIL. 515 The fraternal camirist 
attacked the hair of her sister with combs, brushes, perfume, 
and all the tact of a genuine artiste. 

Cameronian (keméréuniin’, a. and sd. [f. 
the name Cameron +-1aAN.] A. adj, Pertaining 
to Richard Cameron, his tenets, or his followers. 
B. sb. A follower of Richard Camcron, a noted 
Scottish Covenantcr and field preacher, who re- 
jected the indulgence granted to nonconforming 
ministers and formally renounced allegiance to 
Charles I]. His followers afterwards constituted 
the body called the ‘Reformed Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland’. 

16g0 BLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Camerontans, Field-Con- 
venticlers (in Scotland), 1691 Lutrrece Brief Rel. (1857) 
11, 229 The Cameronians pretend neither to acknowledge 
king William or king James, but king Jesus, and declare 
for the old covenant. 1693 Afol. Clergy Scot. 15 Camero- 
nian Zealots inthe Western Shires. 1816 Scott Old Mort. 
Introd., ‘he religious sect called Iill-men, or Cameronians, 
was at that time much noted for austerity and devotion. 
1886 W.G, Bianca in Dict, Nal, Biog. sv. R. Cameron, 
It ought to be added that the ‘reformed presbyterians* 
decline the term ‘Cameronian’, although to this day it is 
applied to them in popular use. . 

2. Camcronian Regiment: the title of the old 
26th Regiinent of Foot in the British Army (now 
the 1st Battalion of the Scottish Rifles), formed 
originally of the Cameronians and other Presby- 
terians who rallied to the canse of William III, 
and fought at the Battle of Killiecrankie. 

1848 Macauray /ist. Eng. xiii. ; , 

+ Camery. ? Os. A disease of horses, in which 
pimples appear on the palate ; the fromzce. 

172 Mascaut. Govt, Cattle (1627) 16a, Camerie, is in his 
mouth venomed. 1610 Markuam JJas¢erp, uu. xxvii. 261 
‘Yhe Camery or Frounce in horses, are small pimples or 
warts in the midst of the palate. 1727 Drapctey Fam. Dict., 
Camery or Frounce, a distemper in horses, being small 
warts or pimples in the palate of a horse’s mouth, 

Cames e, var, of CamMes, Ods.; see also CAMISE. 

Came-stone, another form of Cam-STONE. 

1615 Sir R. Bovie in Lismore Papers (1886) 1. go, I gave 
him a came stone for his arms. 


Camestres. Legic. A mnemonic word, re- 
presenting the second mood of the second figure 
of syllogisms, in which the major premiss is a 
universal affirmative, the minor premiss and the 
conclusion universal negatives. 

1gs1 T. Witson Logigue Hja, Ca, The christian right. 
eousnesse is the purenesse of the mynde. mest. To 
weare a tipete, a coule, a shauen croune is not the purenes 
ofthe minde. ¢res. Therfore the outwardeattyre is not the 
christian righteousnesse. 1870 Bowen Logie vii. 200. 

Camesyd, var. of Camoisep, Oés. 

Cameylle, Camfeo, obs. ff. CAMEL, CAMEO, 

Camfer, -fire, -fory, etc., obs. ff, CAMPHOR. 

+ Ca'mfering, f//. a, Obs. 


1582 STANyHURST /Emeis Ded. ate Theyre Verses in 
camfering wise run harshe and rough. [Cf Shropsh. Word- 
bk. (E. D. S.) Campering, mettlesome, high-spirited. ] 


Camforye, Camfrey, obs. ff. ComPprey. 

||Camion. Ods. [F. camion a cart on low 
wheels, also in OF. chamtonz: see Littré.] A 
truck or wagon formerly used for transporting 
cannon, In mod. Dicts. 

+Camis, camus. O/s. [Spenser's word was 
prob. meant to represent Sp. and Dr, camisa,= 
Pg. camisa, It. camtcta, camiscia ‘shirt, smock, 

riest's surplice’, F. chemise (ONE. kemise) :— 
ate L, camtsta, camtsa linen tunic, alb, shirt (see 
CurMise) ; or else the cognate It. cdmice surplice. 
It is hardly likely that he knew the Oriental gamig¢ 
or Camisk (see below).] A light loose dress of 
silk or linen; a chemise, shirt, tunic. 

1596 SPENSER F,(. 11, tii. 26 And [she] was yclad, for heat 
of scorching aire, Allin a silken Camus lilly whight. /did. 
v.v. 2 (The Amazon) All in a Camis light of purple silke 
Woven uppon with silver, subtly wrought, a 

"| Various foreign forms of the word camisia: 
camesa, camisa, camisoia, occur casually. 

1690 B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Camesa, a Shirt or Shift. 
1796 Steoman Surivam 11, xx, 89 The rest of his (a rebel 
negro's] dress is a camisa, tied around his loins like a hand- 
kerchief. 1825 Scott Ta/tsmian xv, His. person was wrap- 
ped in the folds of his camiscia, or ample gown of Vinen. 

Camisa‘de. AM/. Obs. or arch. [a. F. cami- 
sade.) =CAMISADO. 


1560 Daus tr. Sterdane's Comut, 268 a, The Emperour at- | 


tempteth the matter by a Camisade in the night, and 


50 


chouseth out of the whole nombre the fotemen of Almaignes 
and Spanyardes, & comaundeth them to put on whyte 
shirtes ouer their harnesse. 1690 W. WALKER /diom, Anglo- 
Lat. 8 Others were to set upon to give a camisade to the 
cam 1819 Scott Leg. Alontrose xiii, ‘It was a pretty 
camisade, ] doubt not.. a very sufficient onslaught.’ 1831 
Cartyie Sart, Res. 1.1.56. 1864 Reader 28 May 678 The 
word ‘Camisade'.. had its origin in the surprise of a 
French post near Rebéc by the Marquis de Pescaire; the 
Marquis’s men on that occasion having worn white sbirts 
over their clothes to distinguish them, 

Ca:misa‘do. 4/7. Obs. or arch. Also 6 cam- 
massado, camnesado, camisada, 7 camizado, 
8 camiscado. fad. Sp. camigada, camisada, f. 
camisa shirt: lit, ‘an attack in one’s shirt’: see 
Camis, CHEMISE, and -aD0 ; also CANVASADO.] 

1, A night attack; originally onc in which the 
attacking party wore shirts over their armour as a 
means of mutnal recognition, (A very common 
word iu 16-17th c.) 

1548 W. Patten Exped. Scotl. in Arb. Garner III. 89 Of 
whom, in a camisado. .his Lordship killed above eight hun- 
dred. 1§66 Gascoicne Yocasta Wks. gt By night [ wil the 
cammassado give. 1575 Cuurcuyarn Chifppes (1817) 110 
The French came forth, at midnight .. As though they 
would a camisado make. 1§79 Fexton Guicciard. xi 
(1509) 554 Ranse de Cere..gaue them a Camnesado in their 
lodging. 1§98 Barret Theor. Warres Gloss. 249 Camisada, 
a Spanish word, and doth signifie the inuesting or putting 
on of a shirt ouer the souldiers apparell or armour; the 
which is vsed in the night time, when any suddaine ex- 
ploit..is to be put in practise vpon the enemy. 166 
Flagellum or O. Crontwedl (1672) 83 Not dreaming of suc 
a Camisado. 1721 De For Jem. Cavalier (1840) 106 The 
Garrison .. gave us several camisadoes, 1865 CARLYLE 
Fredk, Gt. Vx. xiii. 125 Prince Karl..has been on march 
all night, intending a night-attack or camisado. 

DAE: ' 

1565 Jewer Repl. Harding (1611) 5 Howbeit (gentle 
Reader) be of good cheere. All this is but a camisado: 
These be but visards: they bee no faces. 1678 Butter 
Hud, ui. ii, 296 Some for engaging to suppress ‘The Camis- 
ado of Surplices.. More proper for the cloudy Night Of 
Popery, than Gospel-Light. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. IL. 
vii. 216 A camisado, or shirt-tumult, every where. 

2. (erroneously) The shirt worn over the armour 
in a night attack. 

1618 Sir R. Wittiams Actions Lowe Countr, 82(T.) Some 
two thousand of our best men, all in camisadoes with scal- 
ing ladders. /dfd. 83 Their armours and camisadoes: I 
mean the shirts that covered their armours. 

+Camisard, camisar. [a. F. canzisard, f. 
Pr. camtisa shirt--+ arp: ef. Camisapr.] ‘ Name 
given to the Calvinist insurgents of the Cevennes, 
during the persecution which followed the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes’ (Littré), Also af/rid. 

1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3908/3 Accounts..of the Successes of 
the Camisars against the French King’s Forces. /did. 
No. 39782 These Roman Catholicks call themselves the 
White Camisars, or the Florentines. 12710 Steere & Ap- 
bison Tatler No, 257 » 12 Brownists, Independents, Mason- 
ites, Camisars, and the like. 1816 Keatince Trav, I, 
o They could effect little in a midnight warfare against 

isards, 1882-3 Scnarr Relig. Encycé. 1. 376 Without 
leaders the Camisard army gradually melted away. 

Ca-misated ef a. rare~°, See quots. 

1731 Bary vol. If, Canrisated, cloathed with a linen gar- 
ment, surplice or shirt. 1755 Jouxsox, Carnisated, dressed 
with the shirt outward. ence in mod. Dicts. 

Camiscia: see Camis, CHEMISE, 

|| Camise, camiss (kimi's). Also (in Byron) 
camese. [Arab. Loca gami¢ under-tunic, shirt ; 
occurring in the Koran, but generally thought to 
be ad. L. camtsta, camisas sec Camis, CUEMISE 5 
Mahn suggests Skr, &shanma linen stuff.] The 
shirt worn by Arabs and other Mohammedaus. 

1812 Brrox CA. far, 1, Tambourgt ii, Oh1 who is more 
brave than a dark Suliote, In his snowy camese and his 
shaggy capote? ¢ 1850 Naf. ge 1. 237 The national 
costume of the lower orders (in Afghanistan] is..a large 
shirt, ‘camiss’, worn over the trowsers, reaching down to 
the knees. 1859 Sara Tie. round Clock (1861) 143 The Su- 
liote of the fruitship, in his camise and capote. 1865 S. 
Evans Bro. Fabian's MS, 105 Snow-white the camise. 

Camisole (kz'misdel), [a. F. camisole, ad. Sp, 
camisola, dim. of camisa shirt: sec CHEMISE. ] 

1. A kind of sleeved jacket or jersey. 

1816 Gentil. Alag. LXXXVI. 1 213 They wore short 
camisoles, huzar-sabres, 1828G. W. Brioces Ann. Jamaica 
II. x11. 121 Columbus found. .a multitude. .naked, orclothed 
only in a species of camisole. 

&. A loose jacket worn by women when dressed 
in negligée. 

1848 THackeray Van. Fair Il. v. 56 Mrs. O'Dowd the 
g house-wife, arrayed in curl-papers and a camisole. 
1857 C. Brosté’ Professor I. viii. 134 She seldom wore a 
gowp—only a shabby cotton camisole. 

3. A strait-jacket, formerly put upon lunatics. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ca mister. Zhieves’ cant. [f. Cams in sense 
‘surplice’ (? termination suggested by minisfer).] 
A clergyman, a minister. 

1851 Mavurw Lond, Labour 1.231 (Hoppe) 

Camizado, var. of Camisapo. 

Camle. Oés. cf. CiramELEON and CAMELION. 

¢1400 Maunvev, 289 There ben also in that coptree manye 
Camles that is a lytille best as a goot, that is wylde, & 
lyvethe be the Eyr, and etethe nought ne drynkethe nought. 

Camlee, camly, var. Cumpty, Indian blanket. 


Ce 


CAMLET. 


Camlet (kemlét), sd. Forms: 5 chamlyt, 
chamelet(t, 5-6 chamlett, 3-7 cham(e)lot, 6 
chambelot, 6-7 chamblet(t, 6-8 chamlet, 6-9 
camblet, 7chamolet, camelott, camlott, 7-8 ca- 
melot, 7-camlet. (app. immediately from French: 
Littré cites chamclol 13th c., camelol 16th c.; 
Cotgr. translates F. camrelo?, ‘chamlet’; Du Cange 
has med. L. cameloiuum; Anglo-French statutes of 
Edward 1V have chamelet?, and the spelling with 
cham- was the prevalent one in English till after 
the Restoration. The ultimate origiu is obscure ; 
at the earliest known date the word was associated 
(by Europeans) withcawze/, as if stuff made of camel's 
hair; but there is reason to think it was origiually 
the Arabic Aham/al, from khaml; Marco Polo (ed, 
Yule) I. 248 (Skeat). Azaml, khamlal, is ex- 
plained by Lane as ‘the nap or pile or villous 
substance on the surface of cloth’; £Aamlat, by 
Johnson, as ‘camclot, silk and camel's hair, also, 
all silk or velvet, especially pily and plushy’, Ac- 
cording to Littré, the Journal offictel of 1874, p. 
3220/1, says eamelot is so called from the Arabic 
scil el kemel,the Angora goat; cf. CAMEL-YARN.] 

A name origiually applied to some beautiful and 
costly eastern fabric, afterwards to imitations 
and substitutes the nature of which has changed 
many times over. ‘A kind of stuff originally made 
by a mixture of silk and camel's hair; it is now 
made with wool and silk’ (J.). ‘A light stuff, for- 
merly much used for female apparel, made of long 
wool, hard spun, sometimes mixed in the loom 
with cotton or linen yarn’ (Ure). It is uncertain 
whether it was cver made of camel’s hair; but iu 
the 16th and 17th c. it was made of the hair of 


the Angora goat. 

According to Beck, Draper's Drct., ‘In [the] prodigies (of 
camlets), the changes have been rung with all materials in 
nearly every sible combination; sometimes of wool, 
sometimes of silk, sometimes of hair, sometimes of hair with 
wool or silk, at others of silk and wool warp and hair woof 
-- Those of our day have had cotton and linen introduced 
into their composition. They have been made plain and 
twilled, of single warp and weft, of double warp, and some- 
times with double weft also’. 

c1goo Epiph, (Turmh, 1843) 114 Wer ther of gold any 
clothes fownde. .Or was ther any chamlyt or satyn. «@ 1413 
Inv. Wardrobe Hen. 1V (Draper's Dict.), Seven_yards of 
red chamlett at 135. 4d. the remnant. 1423 Jas. I. Aingis 
Q. clvii, There sawe I. . For chamelot, the camel full of hare. 
1472 Act 12 Edw. /V, iii, Satens Sarcenetz & Tarterons 
Chamelettis & autres Draps de soie, & dore & soie. 1532-3 
Act 24 Hen. VITL, xiii, Silke, chamblet, or taffata, 1578 
Frorio 1s¢ Frurtes 10, I wil buy .. Velvet, Grograyne, Sat- 
ten, Makadowe, Chambelot. 1615 G. Sanpys rat. 15 
Natolia affoording great store of Chamolets and Grogerams. 
1634 Sin T. Herert Trav. 146 Some of rich gold or silver 
Chamlets, and other of cloth of gold. 1635 Swan Spec. AL. 
(1670) 308 Camblet .. of Camels hair as some do affirm. 
1644 Evetys Diary (1871) 64, I went to see their manu- 
factures in silke, their pressing and watering the grograms 
and chambletts, 1680 Mororex Geog. Xect. (1685) 327 
Famous.. for good Chamlets. 1714 Gay Trivia 1. 46 
Show’'rs soon drench the Camlet’s cockled Grain. 1727 DE 
For Ang. Tradesm, xxvi. (1841) 1. 266 Camlets from Kor 
wich, 1756 Nucenxt Gr. Tour I. 98 Here [Leyden] they 
make .. camblets, tho’ inferior to those of Great Britain. 
1774 Gotosm. Nat, Hist. II. 3 Stuffs made from the hair 
of [the Angora goat] are well known among us by the name 
of camfet. 1812 J. Suvi Pract. Custopis 256 Mohair. .is 
cominonly imported ready spun, and is woven into camblets. 
1815 Evewinstonr Acc. Candu? (1842) 11. 87 The tents .. 
are of a kind of black blanket, or rather of coarse camlet, 

b.Vatered (walter) camle?; camlet with a wavy or 
watered surface ; cf. Fr. canclol a ondes (Cotgr.). 

1996 Spenser F. Q. 1v. xi. 45 Wav'd upon, like water 
chamelot. 1601 IHlottanp Péiy 1.228 The waued water 
Chamelot, was from the beginning esteemed the richest 
and brauest wearing. 1624 Hacon Mew Af/. (1650) 3 A 
Gowne..of a kinde of Water Chamolet, of an excellent 
Azure Colour. 1658 Row.ano Mfonffet's Theat. Ins. 961 
Wings as if it were watered Chamblet. 1719 D'Urrey Pid/s 
(1872) VI. 95 A watered Camlet Gown she had. 

c. A garment made of camlet. Also _/ig. 

1613 Snaxs. //en. VITT, ve iv. 93 Yoo i’ th’Chamblet, get 
yp oth’ raile. 1648 Merrick Hesfer, 1. 64 Cloath’d in 
her chamlets of delight. 1847 L. Hunt Afen, Women, & 
B. IL, xi. 272 To see and be seen in his new camlet, 

a. alirts. 

1g26 Lance. Wills (1854) 1.13 My chamlett kyrtell, a 1625 
Fretcner on. Prize v. i, His camblet breeches. 1662 
Pervs Diary 6 Mar., This pight nly new camelott riding 
coate..came home. 1696 Br. Patrick Corn, Exod. xxvi. 
(ed. 2) 507 These Camlet Curtains (as I may call them [of 
Goats’ fairy 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn, France 1. 5 The 
women..in long white camblet clokes. mid L. Hunt Afen, 
Women, & B. 271 Mis black camlet cloak with silver buttons, 

e. Comb., ascamlet-maker , camlet-mingled adj.; 
also camlet-fiy, a fly with mottled wings. 

1658 Rowtand Afonffet's Theat. Ins, 969 Nature bred this 
with a chamblet mingled coloured coat. 1676 Cottox 
angler 1. 335 In the middle of May (comes in) the Camlet- 
fly. 1750 ees Lex Mercat. (1752) 686 Of the aforesaid 
wool the Camblet-makers alone take Booo0 Ib. 


Ca‘mlet, v. For forms see Caner sé, [f. 
prec. sb.] /rans. To mark or variegate as (watered) 
camlet ; to mark with wavy veins, Hence Ca‘m- 
leted ppl. a.; Ca'mleting vd/. 5d. 


CAMLETEEN. 


1618 Botton Florus 1. vy. 14 Embroydered Gownes, Cas- 
sockes chambleted with figures of palmes. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 658 Some have the Veines more varied and Cham- 
loted: as Oake, whereof Wainscot is made. Jdfd. § 741 
The Turks have a pretty Art of Chamoletting of Paper. 
1652 Evetyn A/emt. (1827) II. 53, 1 also inspected the man- 
ner of chambletting silk & grograms..in Morefields. 1652 
Bentowes 7heoph. 1. liii, In sackcloth chamleted with tears, 
1727 Bravery fam. Dict. 1. s.v. Adder, They afford the 
Inlayer Pieces curiously chambletted and very hard. 

Camleteen, -ine (kemlétin), a. Also 8 
camlettee, camletine, 9cambleteen. [f. CAsILET; 
cf. F. camtelotine.] An imitation camlet ; a ‘camlet’ 
of inferior kind. 

a Bawwey, Camlettee, Camiletcen,a Sortof fine worsted 
camlets or camelots. 19753 CHampers Cycl, Supp., Casm- 
Zetine, in commerce, denotes a slight, narrow kind of camb- 
let, little valued. .also. .stuff made of hair mixed with wool, 
in imitation of a camblet. 186x S. Jupp J/argaret u. xi. 
(1871) 309 Dress of cambleteen. 

Ca eting (ke mlétiy). In 7 chambleting. 
(Uf. Camier: ct. coating, shirting.] Stuff of camlet. 

1697 Evetyn Numism, viii. 280 Several sorts of Stuffs, 
Calandring and Chambletings. 

Camlin, Camlott, obs.f. CAMELINE sé.,CAMLET. 

Cammaka, -oka, var. Caxaoa, a fine cloth. 

Cammamyll, -myld, obs. ff. CaAMoMILE. 

Cammas, var. QuaMASH ; see CaMAS. 

Cammassado, -esado, var. of CamIsapo. 

Cammauyne, obs. form of Camovyne. 

Cammed (kemd), a. Obs. exc. dial. [app. 
extended from Cam a. 3 cf. wicked.] 

+1, =Casois; having a cam or camois nose. Oés. 

t¢1350 Sat, Blacksmiths in Ret, Ant, 1.240 The cammede 
pereons cryen after col! col! ¢1386 Cuaucer Reeve’s T. 
x4 Rounde was hese face and kammede was hese nose, 
¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 59 Cammyd, or schort nosyd, sinezs. 

2. Crooked, perverse. dra. 


¢31746 J. Cotuier (Tim Bobbin) Tamms & AZ. Wks. (1862) 
6 Its not to tell heaw camm’d things con happ’n! 1875 E. 
Wavucu Old Cronies vt. 60 (in Lanc. Gloss.) ‘Thou'rt gettin’ 
camin'd as a crushed whisket. 


Hence Ca‘mmedness. 


cx4qo Promp. Parv. so Chammydnesse [3499 camined- 
nesse], sémitas, 


Cammel, Cammeril, obs. ff. CAMEL, CAMBREL. 

+Cammes. O/s. Also cames, camwysse. 
Apparently a corrupt form of Canvas; ‘a kind of 
gauze for samplers’ (Jamieson). 

1540 Se. Ld. Treas. Acc. in Pitcairn Crzm. Trials 1. 301 
For cammes to stuff the orpheis of be samin. 1541 /did. 309 
For xij boltis of cammes, to be salis. 1555 Ch. dec. Lever- 
ton, Linc. in Archxol, XL1. 360 For iiij yardes of camwysse 
for the hye awlter. 1578 /uventories 215 (Jam.) A lang pece 
of cammes, sewit with the armes of Scotland. 

Cammock! (kemak). Forms: 1 cammoce, 
-uc, I, 4 cammoc, 4-7 cammok, 5 cambmok, 
chambmok, camok, -oke, -ocke, 6-8 cammock, 
7 camock, 9 dial, cammick.* [OE. cammoc, 
generally assumed to be from Celtic, and to be the 
same word as the next, with a reference to ‘ crooked 
stems or roots’; but the plant is not so named in 
any Celtic language, and the root is not specially 
crooked, so that the actual origin remains doubtful. ] 

The plant Ononis spinosa (N. O. Legumtinose) 
also called Rest-harrow, and according to Cock- 
ayne, Cammock Whin, Some earlier writers iden- 
tified it with Peucedanum, and ‘Petty Whin’; but 
it is not clear what plant or plants they meant. 

€ 1000 Sax, Leechd. 1. 209 Das wyrte man peucedanum, & 
odrum naman cammoc [v.» cammuc] nemnep. ¢xooo O. F. 
Voc.in Wre Wilcker 300(Nomina Herbarumn), Peucedanunt, 
cammoce, ¢togo Glosses (Cott. Cleop.) ibid. 416 Gotuna, 
cammuc. 1377 Lanci. P. Pl, B. xix. 319 For comunelich 
in contrees kammokes [¢e7¢ C. canmokes]. .& wedes Fouleth 
pe fruite in pe felde. @ 1387 Stnon. Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 
3 Peucedona, i. cammoc secundum quosdam, /éfd. 36 

esta bovis, herba est retinens boves in aratro, an. Cammoc. 
ie Trevisa Barth, De P, R. Xu. cxxxviii. (1495) 695 The 

ambmok is a pryckynge shrub. /é¢d. Of the rotes and of 
the stalkes of Cambmiok ts made a medycyn that Physicyens 
call Licium. /éid. Chambmok mendreh fyre of itselfe. 
ex4so Alphita (Anecd, Oxon.) 156 Resta bouts .. anglice 
hyseneherde uel cammok. 1878 Lyre Dodoens vi. ix. 668 
The roote of Restharrow or Cammock. 1579 LANGHAM 
Gard. Health (1639) 527 Restharrow, Cammok, or Petywin. 
1775 LicHTroot Flora Scot. (1777) 1. 386 Prickly Restharrow 
or Cammock. 1787 Wixter Syst. Psi, 123 The above field 
contained many cammocks. 

2. Vaguely applied dialectally to other plants, as 
St. John’s Wort, Ragweed, Fleabane, Yarrow, etc. 

1878 Britten & Hot, Plant-2,s. v., In Hampshire almost 
ay yellow flower is called Cammock. 

. Comé, Cammock whin =sense I. 

Cammock?, cambock (kamak). ds. exc. 
Sc. Forms: 5 cambok, -oke, -ake, 6 camok, 
-oke, -ock, -ocke, (7 cambuc(k), 6, 9 Se. cam- 
mock, 9 Sc. camack. [ME. dambok, app. im- 

mediately ad. cambuca, a late L. word (Du Cange 
cites Papias cambuta, sustentamen vel baculus, 
flexns, pedum, crocia, and Gloss. Corbetense, cant- 
éuta, baculus episcoporum), app. of Gaulish origin, 
derived from caméo-, crooked, CaM; represented 
in mod. Welsh by ¢amawg, camog fem. ‘piece 
of bent wood, the felloc of a wheel’, Cf. also 


él 


Gaelic camag ‘curl, ringlet, crook,’ and Manx 
camag ‘crutch, crooked bat or shinty to play 
hurles; also the game itself’. 

But some of the senses of the Manx word may be from 
Eng.; for the Irish and Gaelic for a bent stick for hurling, 
shinty, hockey, a golf-club, is casmdx, caman.] 

1. A crooked staff, a crook ; esp. a stick or club 
with a crooked head, used in games to drive a 
ball, or the like ; a hockey-stick ; heuce, the game 
played with such a stick. 

3428 Voc. in Wr..Wiilcker 666 (Nomina Ludorum) Hoe 
pedui, cambok. 1483 Cath. Aned. 52 A Cambake (z.7. Cani- 
boke], cambuca. 1547 Savressury Welsh Dict., Namoc, a 
camocke, 1720 Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) 1.1, xxix. 
ere People please themselves .. some in Hand-ball, I*oot- 

all, Bandy-ball, and in Cambuck. 1821 “din. Even. 
Courant 22 Jan., On Christmas and New Years day, matches 
were played. .at the camack and football. 1885 /averness 
30 ie ago ii. 860 A numerous party played a game of Caim- 
mack. 

2. A crooked stick or piece of wood, a knee of 
timber ; a cambrel. 

61450 Vominale in Wr. Wilcker 724 (Nomina demo pertt 
wentia) Hee cantéuca, a cambok. ¢xsio Barctay Jerr. 
Good Mann. (+570) Bvj, Soone crooketh the same tree that 
good camoke wilbe, Asa common pronerbe in youth | heard 
this sayde. 1580 Lyty Zuphnes (Arb.) 237 Crooked trees 
proue good Cammocks. /é7d. 408 1f my fortune bee so yll 
that searching for a wande, I gather a camocke. 1593 
Drayton £edog. vu. 62 And earely crook'd that will a 
Camocke bee. 1615 Crooxe Sedy of.Vaxn 815 This tendon. . 
maketh an empty cauity, through which the Butchers peirce 
their Cammockes to hang the beast vpon in the shambles. 

Ca'mmocky, @. [f. Cammock! + -y1.] Of 
or abounding in Cammock or Rest-harrow. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Cammus, var. of Cantos, O65, 

Camnesado, obs. form of Camisano., 

Cam-nosed, a variant reading of camtmosed, 
CaMOISED: prob. only an error, 

Camoca, var. of Camaca, Ods., a fabric. 

|| Camo-eho, rare—!. (Cf. It. camosero ‘a kinde 
of stuffe wore in Italie’ (Florio).] A fabric. 
In quot. applied contemptuotsly to a Spaniard.) 

1607 Dekker 7. [Vyat Wks. 1873 111. 115 A Spaniard is 
a Camocho, a Callimanco, nay which is worse a Dondego. 

Camock(e, obs. form of CamMock. 

+Ca‘mois, camus, a. (and st.) Obs. Also 
4 cammus, 5-8 camoise, -oys, -oyse, 6 ?-ous, 
8 chamois. [a. F. camzus, -vse, ‘having a short 
and flat nose’. ‘Thumeysen refers it to a Celtic 
source, comparing the Ir. sb. eames hollow, re- 
treating angle, bay, Gael. camas bought, bay, creek, 
space between the thighs: cf. Camdus- in place- 
names in Scotland. For another suggestion see 
Diez, and Littré.] 

1. Of the nose: Low and concave. 
Pug-nosed. 

c1380 Sir Ferumt, 4437 Ys browes were bope rowe and 
grete, & ys nose caimmus. ¢ 1386 Cnavcer Reeves T. 14 
Round was his face and camuse {so 3 A/SS.5 v.7. kamuse, 
camoyse, kammede, //ar?. camois] was his nose. 180 
Baret Adv. C 44 A Camoise nose, that is to say, crooked 
vpwardeas the Morians. 1646 Sir IT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
vi. x. 328 Many Spaniards. .of the race of Barbary Moores 
. have not worne out the Camnoys nose unto this day. 1650 
Ruiwer Anthropomet. vii. (1653) 123 The Inhabitants have 
all Camoyse or saddle Noses. 1945 tr. Codusmella's Hush. 
B yj, Such oxen ..[as have] black eyes and lips, wide 
nostrils, a camoys nose. 1751 Cuambers Cycé. s.v., The 
Tartars are great admirers of camus beauties. 1877 R. H. 
Horne in Alrs. Browning’s Lett. 11. 277 A gentleman .. 
with a large camus nose. : 

b. fig. Low and curved like a camois nose. 

1664 Evetyn tr. Freart’s Archit. xxi. 52 The Cornice 

is camuse and blunt. | 
ce. Hence camtots-nosed. 

16or Hoitann Péiny 1. 336 The former haue flat noses, 
the other are hooked and camoise nosed vpward. 1656 
Buount Glossogr., Camoise-nosed, hooked-nosed. x 

2. absol. or quasi-sé. A person or animal with 
a camois nose. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. (1881) 94 The camuse..is_geffro 
langeuyn. 1515 BarcLay Egdoges ww. (1570) Cj, She wit 
Bacchus her camous did ne 1638 Sir R. Wittians 
Actions Low Country. 49 White little hounds, with crooked 
noses, called camuses, 1751 CHANBERS Cych, Camus, a 
person with a low, flat nose, hollowed or sunk in the middle, 

+ Carmoised, a. Oés, Also 4-3 camused, 6 
camesyd, camoused, cammoised, cammosed, 
7 camus’d, -oysed. [f. Camols + -ED.] Made 
camois; having a camois nose. 

1393 Gower Conf, II. 210 Some one, for she is noble of 
kinne .. Some one, for that she is camused. @ 1533 Lo. 
Brrners 7von xxxiii. 103 Grete eeres and a camesyd nose. 
1583 Stanyuurst Poems (Arb.) 14x This slut with a cam- 
moysed haucks nose. ¢1600 Montcomerie Flyting 472 
That cammosed [eed. 1688 camnosed] cocatrice they quite 
with themearie. 1625 Liste Du Bartas, Noe 1x Camoysed 
dolphins, 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. n. i. 49 Though 
my nase be camus’d, my lipps thick, And my chin bristled ! 
1650 BuLWER Anthropomet. vii. 82 All children are a little 
camoised about the Nose, before the bridge riseth. 

+Ca‘moisly, ca‘mously, adv. Obs. [f. Ca- 
MOIS +-LY 2,] Like a camois nose; concavely. 

@1528 SKELTON El, Rumnyng 28 Nose som dele hoked, 
<And camously croked. 

Camok(e, obs. form of CaMMmock. 


Of persons : 


CAMOUFLET. 


, Camomile, cham- (keméinail). Forms: 
3-4 came-, camamille, 5 camamylle, -melle, 

-myle, camomelle, 5-6 camomylle, 6 camma- 
myll, -myld, cam(m)omyle, camamile, -mil, 
-mel, camimile, chamomylle, -myle, chame- 
mell, 6-7 cammomill, 6-8 camomil(l, 7 cha- 
mamil, chamemell, cammomel, chamee-, cha- 
memile, chamomel, (8 camomoil), 8-9 chamo- 
milé, 6- camomile. [a. F. camomille (also for- 
mefly camamille), ad. L. chamométlla (Pliny, etc.), 
an altered form of chamamélon (Pliny, Palladius, 
etc.), a. Gr. xapatpnAov earth apple (f. xapuai on 
the ground + pRAov apple); so called from the 
apple-like seent of the blossoms. Cf. It. and Pr. 
camomilla, Sp. camomila, Fr. dial. camomile, cama- 
mile. The spelling cha- is chiefly in pharmacy, 
after Latin; that with ca- is literary and popular.] 

1. The name of a Composite plant, fathemds 
nobilis, an aromatic creeping herb, found on dry 
sandy commons in England, with downy leaves, 
and flowers white in the ray and yellow in the 
disk, but in cultivation often all white like a 
double daisy. The flowers areemployed in medi- 
cine for their bitter and tonic properties. Also 
distinguished as Noble or Roman Camomile, 
White C., and in its single wild form as Scotch C. 

1265 Hoc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 557 Casomilla, camemille, 
maiwe. 1313 in Wardrote Acc. Edi. (7, 20 Camamille, 
tad. ¢1440 Promtp. Parv. 59 Camamyle, herbe, camantlfa. 
a4so & E. 2. (1862) 141 Vn-to a benche of camomylle My 
wofulle hede 1 dyd inclyne. 1483 Catt. Ang, 52 Camo- 
melle, camomillnm. 1513 DouGtas nets xi. Prol. 116 
The clavyr, catcluke, and the cammamyld. 1530 Patscr. 
202/2 Cammamyll herbe, camamilie. 1540 Etyot Jmage 
Gov. (1536) 63b, ‘The grounde was thicke covered with 
Camamile. 1548 Turner Names of Merbes (EE. TY. 8.113 
Anthenus [Anthemis] ..is called in englishe Cammomyle. 
1573 T'usser f/s0. (1878) 95 Herbes of all sortes. -Camamel. 
1586 Cocan /aven Health (1636) 77 Chamzmell is hot and 
dry in the first degree. 1605 Time Quersét. 1. vii. 33 The 
flowers of chamamil. 1660 Bop Scat. Reg. 41 The Camo- 
mile the more it is trodden on, the better it groweth. 1748 
Tomson Cast, faded. 1. lili, He bask'd hin on the ground, 
Where the wild thyme and camomoil are found, 1794 
Martyn Roussean’s Bot, xxvi. 397 Common or true Camo- 
mile. .sometimes covers a considerable extent of ground ou 
dry sandy commons. 1878 T. Bryany Pract, Surg. 1. 51 
Warm fomentations..medicaled with. -chamomile. 

b. Also used as an English book-name for the 
genus <In¢hemis, and popularly applied to several 
allied plants, esp. Matrecaria Chamomilla (Wild 
Camomile, Dog’s C., German C., or Camomile 
Goldins) ; duthemis Cotula Stinking Camomile, 
Dog’s C., May-weed) ; Blue or Purple C., the Sea 
Starwort, Aster Trifolium; Red or Purple C., 
Adonis autumnalts (from its foliage). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens u. xxx. 184 Stinking Camomill or Co- 
tula foetida. Zid. 185 Vnsauery Camomilla [AL inodora} 
or Cotula non feetida. 1597 Gerarp Herbal, Women that 
dwell by the seaside call tt .. blew camomill. es A1ns- 
wortn Lat. Dict, (Morell) vi, Cauvta, Dogs camomile. 1790- 
1820 Sowersy Eng. Bot. (ed. 3) VI. 52 Corn Chamomile, 
Anthentis arvensis. 1859 Geo. Eviot A. Bede 214 The 
wild camomile that starred the road side. 

2. Comb., as camomile-flower ; also camomile- 
alley, an alley planted with camomile (see quot. ; 
camomile-tea, an infusion of camomile flowers. 

1626 Bacon Syfva § 96 A Physitian prescribeth, for the 
cure of the Rheume that a Man should walk continually 
upon a *Camomill-alley; Meaning that he should put Camo- 
mill within his Socks. 1652 CuLperrer Eng. Physic 18 
Boiled with..*Chamomel flowers. 1753 /Vordd 37, 1..am 
forced to attend with her “camomile tea. 


Camooyne: see CAMOVYNE. 

+Camoroche. Obs. rare. The Wild Tansy or 
Silver-weed (Potentilla anserina). 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 204 Gosys gres, or camoroche, or 
wylde tanzy, camaroca, ved tanasetum agreste. 

|| Camorra (kimp‘ra). [It. cemorra (kamg'rra), 
‘Irish rugge or mantle, a Mariners frocke’ (F lorio).] 

1. A kind of smock-frock or blouse. 

1869 W. Gitpert L. Borgia 1. 211 She was dressed. -ina 
camora of gold shot brocade. ; 

2. A secret society of lawless malcontents in 
Naples and Neapolitan citics. Sometimes ¢rans/. 


1865 Sat. Rev. 21 Jan. 87/1 The Camorra is a system of 
organized extortion, which has survived the Bourbon rule... 
its name is conjectured to be that of a species of short coat 
worn by membersof the society. 1880 Hort. Rev. Feb. 174 
The profits which. . this official camorra divide between them 
are enormous. nee E 

Hence Camo‘rrism, the principles or practice of 
this society ; lawlessness, anarchy. Camorrrist, 
a member of a camorra. 

1863 Sat, Rev. 7 Nov. 625/2 The notes ., treat ..of the 
Neapolitan Camorrists. 1883 Chamd, Frail. 78 The Ca- 
morrist remains the personification of power and heroism to 
the Neapolitan. 

+Camose. Ovs. [cf. CaLmEwe.] A sea-gull. 

1§38-46 Exyvot, Candosoccus, a sea gull, or a camose. 

| Camouflet (kamefle). Af/7. [Fr.: see Littré.] 

_A mine containing a small charge of powder, 

; placed in a wall of earth between the galleries of 

\ besieged and besieger, so as, in exploding, to bury, 
ina 


CAMP. 


suffocate, or cut off the retreat of the miner on the 
opposite side ; a ‘stifler’. 

_ 3836 in Penny Cyct. VI. 197/1 Camonfict or Stiffcr. 1847 
in Craig. 

Camous, -ed: see CAmois, CAMOISED. 

Camovyne,-wyne, 5c. Also6 cammauyne, 
geamooyne. =CAMOMILE. 

3849 Compl. Scot, 67, I sau cammauyne, quhilk is gude 
for ane scabbit moutht. 1768 Ross He/enore 112 (Jam.) On 
the camowyne to lean you down, 1884 Mitrer Péant-n., 
Camooyne, or Camowyne, Anthemis nobilis. 

Camow-nosed, a. = Camois-nosed. Camois, 

a 1600 Hume in Sibbald Chron. Sc. Poctry iti. 386 (Jam.) 
His little camow-nosed sheepe, And rowtting kie to feede. 

Camoys(e, var. of Camois, Ods, 

+ Camp, 54.1 Ods. exc. dial. Also 1-3 comp, 
3komp,4kamp. [Ol cam, cpm, corresp. to 
OF ris. camp, comp, MDu. camp, Du. amp), MLG. 
kamp, OHG, champf MUG. and Ger, kam pf), 
combat, all masc., ON. app ( pp from m/) neuter, 
(Da. and Sw. £ap, contest, keenness, veheinence. 
WGer. or OTent. *4amfo-z was presumably an 
early Germanic adoption of L. camp-us in its 
transferred sense * field of contest or combat’, also 
‘duel, fight, battle, war’; see Camp sé.2 The word 
was thoronghly at home in WGer., and gave 
origin to numerous derivatives, particularly the 
vb. £ampyon ; see Kemp v. and cf. Kemp s.:-OE., 
cempa, Ger. kampjo-n = late L. campion-em 
Cuamrion, In ME. the word survived longest in 
the north, esp. as an archaism of alliterative verse. 

(Kluge and others, however, claim the word as native 
Teutonic, mainly on the ground of the improbability that 
the Germans who had so many native words to designate 
war, should adopt a foreign designation; but they offer no 
satisfactory account of its etymology.'} 

+1. Martial contest, combat, fight, battle, war. 

Beowulf 5003 \n campe zecrong cumbles hyrde. ¢ 1000 
Riddles vii. 2 (Gr.) Mecg esetie’ Crist to compe. ¢120: 
Lay. 4215 Per heo weren on kompen [1275 fihte). /é/d. 
4347 Pu ezrt muchcle betere cnihi 10 halden comp [1275 
werre} and ifthi. /dsd. 14024 Per wes fehi swide strong 
comp swide sturne. 2a 1400 Vorte Arth, 3702 Alle be kene 
inene of kampe, knyghtes and oper. 

2. Hence Camp-ball: An ancient form of foot- 
ball in which large nun bers engaged on both sides. 
See Camp v.! 3, and Campine z:/. 56.2 
_,¢ 1600 Day Begy. Bedu. Gr. in Strut Sports & Past u. 
iii, {am ‘Tom Stroud of Hurling, [ll play a gole at camp- 
ball. 2840 {see Campine 741. sé.!} Fighting camps, 1847-78 
Hactiwe tt, Cao, an ancient athletic gate of ball formerly 
in vogue in the Eastern Counties. 1887 /d/ust. Lond. News 
26 Feb. /i The game in very ancient times was not so 
properly called football as camp-ball. 1887 Jessorr Arcady 
236 Canip-ball .. used to be a very favourite game in my 
parish some fifty years ago, and it was, by all accounts, a 
very rough one—something like football. 

Camp (kemp), sé.2. Also6-7 campe. [a. F. 
camp (16th c. in Littré) in same sense: ef. It., 
Sp., Pg. campo camp’, orig. ‘ field’, and F. champ, 
Pri camp, field, field of tournament, field of battle 
iL, cam p-us level field, sfec. the Cainpus Martits 
at Rome, the place for games, athletic practice, 
military drills, etc, whence ‘field of contest or 
combat’, ‘field of battle’. Although camp was 
the Norman form of cham, no trace of it appears 
in ME., which had only Came from central OF., 
in the senses of ‘field of duel or tournament’ and 
heraldic ‘field’. Camp was introduced early iu 
the 16th c., from contemporary Fr. and with the 
sense ¢as/ra, but was also at lirst used to render 
L. campus in other senses, as well as occasionally 
in the sense of the earlier chanzp ‘field of combat’. 

Littré supposed that the 16th century French use of camp 
was merely the literary adoption of the Picard form in a 
special sense; but evidently it was an adaptation of It. 
(or 2 Sp.) campo, in a sense not used with F. cham.) 

I. In the military sense. 

1. The place where an army or body of troops is 
lodged in tents or other temporary means of shelter, 
with or without intrenchments. In common 
modern use the collection of tents, huts, and other 
equipments is the chief notion, the site being the 
‘camping-ground ’; but as used of ancient works, 
Roman, British, Danish, etc., it usually means the 
intrenched and fortified site, within which an army 
lodged or defended itself; a modern intrenehed 
camp includes both notions. The name is also 
given to a permanent station for the reception of 
troops, in order that they may be trained in 
maneetivring in large bodies, and in campaigning 
duties generally, as the camps at Aldershot, Shorn- 
cliffe camp, camp of Chalons. 

1528 Sir Ga, ne Cassauis, etc. (The King’s Ambassadors 
with the Pope)in Strype Ecct, Afem, 1. u, xxiii. 61 It is very 
certain, that the Spanyards have refused batel, and conveyed 
themself out of ther camp neerer unto Naples in the night. 
1560 Biste (Genev,)a Kings vii. 7 They left their tentes and 
their horses and their asses, euen the campe as it was, and 
fledde for their lives. 1893 Suaks. Lucr. Argt. 13 Sextus 
Tarquinius. .departed with the rest back to the camp, 168 


Burvertr. More's Utopia 170 They fortify their Camps wel 
with a deep and large T'rench. 1695 Drvoux Virg. Georg: 
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un, 540 The Youth of Rome..pitch their sudden Camp be- 
fore the Foe. 1727-51 Cuampens Cycé. 5. v., Rhoe, describ- 
ing the great Mogul’s camp, says, it is twenty English niiles 
round, 1856 Emerson Eng, Trasts v. Ability Wks. (Bohn) 
II, 33 He disembarked his legions, erected his camps and 
towers. 1870 F. Witson Ch. Lindisf. 70 A fine ancient 
British camp, upon a neighbouring hill-top. 

2. A body of troops encamping and moving to- 
gether; an army ona campaign. (In earlier Eny. 
the host.) 

@ 1584 Vicary Englishm. Treas. 59 In anno 1851, when 
the said citie was taken and destroyed by the campe of 
Charles the first. ¢1g90 Martowe A/assacr. Parts 1, vi, 
Dismiss thy camp. 1598 Grexewey Zacitus’ Ann. 1. vi. 97 
This fleeting enemy was not to bee pursued with a maine 
campe. 1611 Bisry r Sav. iv. 7 God ts come into the campe 
(Coverp, hoost, Genew. hoste]} 1706 Farquuar Recruit. 
Of. 1.1, { hope you have moie honour than to quit the 
service, and she more prudence than to follow the Camp. 
175: Jounson Aamé/. No. 144 ? 4 Multitudes follow the 
camp oe for want of employment. 1839 THirt wat 
Greece IMI, 451 The army was formed in a hollow square, 
inclosing the baggage and the followers of the camp. 

b. flying camp, camp-volant: ‘a little army 
of horse and foot, that keeps the field, and is con- 
tintally in motion’ (Phillips 1696-1706). See 
also quot. 1699. ? Ods. 

1577 Houxsuep Céron. 111. 1040/2 Who... with a campe 
volant did what he could to stop the Englishmen within 
Hadington from vittels. 1726 Dx For //ist. Devil (1822) 
299 Some of his camp-volent are always present. 16212 
Cotar., Camp volant, a flying campe, a campe of light- 
horsemen for ordinarie roades. 1699 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Flying-Camps, Geggers plying in Bodies at Funerals. 1727- 

t Chansers Cyl s.v. Camp, Flying Camp is a strong 

y of horse or dragoons. 

ce. Canip-royal: the main or chief body of an 
ariny with the commander-in-chief; a great body 
of troops; hence fig. a great number, a host. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. 31b, False witnesses they had in 
pay a Campe royal. 1601 Dexr Pathiv. Heauet 216 A 
Campe-royall, cuen forty thousand strong. 1641 Brown 
Jou. Crew u. Wks. 1873 TIL. 377 This Doublet.. might serve 
to furnish a Camp Royal of us. a F 

3. Used for: The scene of 1nilitary service; 
military service, the military life in gencral. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. wu. iv, { must .. my Patrick 
soon remove ‘To Courts and camps that may his soul im- 
prove. 1799 Lams Corr. Ixxi. (1870) 194 ‘he world, the 
camp and the university have spoilt him among them. 1805 
Scott Last Ahiustr. m1. xv, Love rules the court, the camp, 
the grove. 1827 Kester Cy. ¥. 1 Advent x, Through court 
and camp he holds his heavenward course serene. 1855 
Macacray //ist. Bae. 111. 204 His knowledge of courts and 
camps was such as few of his countrymen possessed. 

II. /ransf. from the military sense. 

4. The temporary quartcrs, formed by tents, 
vehicles, or other portable or improvised means of 
shelter, occupied by a body of nomads or men on 
the march, by travellers, gipsies, companies ofsports- 
men, lumbermen, field-preachers and their audi- 
ences, Gripartics ‘camping out’; an encampinent. 

Connected with sense x by intimate gradations, ¢. g. the 
camp of the Israclites, or of North American Indians, 

1560 Bini (Gener) Ex. xvi. 13 At cuen the quailes came 
and couered the campe [Fidy. castra, Cover, tentes]. 1823 
F. Coorenr Pioneer xx, ‘The sugar-boiler, who was_busy in 
his ‘camp’. 1864 W. Camrpety Wy /acian Yrot, Contents 
-- Sport at Dharwar ..A Civilian’s Sage .Bison-Shooting, 
etc. 1886 F. H. Guitnesarp Crujse of Marchesa 1.95 \t is 
the hunter’s rule to see that the fire is extinguished. . before 
breaking camp. 

b. oosely. ‘Quarters.’ 

1747 H. Watrore Corr. (1837) L. 108, I ant got into a new 
camp and have left my tub at Windsor, 

5. Anencamping; a ‘camping out’. 

In Australia the regular term for an expedition er excur- 
sion for fishing, shooting, etc., in which the party camps out. 

1865 (utell. Obscrv. No. 37. 15 A previous night's camp 
near the spot. 1880 [xotis Austral. Consins 233 We're 

oing to have a regular camp; we .. intend going to Port 

locking to have some shooting, fishing, and general diver- 
sion, 1886 Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. 13/2 Cadet corps (now out 
for a week's ale 

6. The whole company or body of persons en- 
catnped together, as surveyors, lumbermen, sports- 
men, etc. ; a company of nomads. 

1750 Beawes Lev JMercat. 797 The Chan of the Western 
Moungales Camp, tributary to Chins. 1864 in WeBsTER. 

III. fy. froin the military sense. 

7. A ‘host’ or ‘army’ of arguments, facts, ete. 

1566 Painter Pel. Pleas. Ded., Titus Liuius in whom is 
contayned a large campe of noble facts and exploites at- 
chieved by valiaunt personages. 1871 E. Burr Ad Fidem 
xiv. 282 The main camp of allegations. - 

8. a. A body of adherents of a militant doc- 
trine, or theory. b. The position in which ideas 
or beliefs are intrenched and strongly defended. 

1871 Morrey Voltaire (1886) 23 No one who has marched 
ever so short a way out of the great camp of old ideas. 1885 
Cropp Afyths & Dr. u. vii. 182 Matters still dividing pbilo- 
sophers into opposite camps, 

IV. In sense of ME. Cuaupe. 

+ 9. The field of combat, the lists. Obs. rare—'. 

1525 Lp. Berners Froiss. IL. clxi. [clvii.] 446 Howe he 
durste .. do armes with hym in campe or iustes mortall. 

V. In various senses of L. campus. 

+10. Campe of Mars, Camp Afart. = Campus 
Martins. Ods. 


1534 Lp. Berwers Gold, Bh. VU. Loved. (1546) F viij, The | 
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emperour goynge to the canipe of Mars. 1647 R. Staryt- 
TON Furcnaé rog Exercising and training like the tyrones 
or young souldiers in Camp Mart. 

+11. Plain, level surface, field. JV¥alery camp 
(curulens campus, campus lalus aquarium): the 


surface of the sea. Obs. 

1598 Syivester Du Barlas 1, iii. (1641) 29/2 Whereb 
w'are stor’d with Truchman, Guide & Lamp, To search all 
corners of the watery Camp. 7 - 

+12. Field of inquiry; field of discussion or de- 
bate, subject of debate. Ods. 

1538 Lrvanp /tin. I. p. xxi, I have more exspatiatid yn this 
Campe then they did. c1g38 Starkey England iv. 128 
Wherfor I wyl not entur into that Camp. 

| VI. 18. =Spanish camfo: see quot. 

1897 Atheneum 1 Dec. 703/2 Vhe Falkland Island word 
for expanses of bog land, ‘camp,’ is not derived from the 
French champ... but from the Spanish campo. 

$14. (Asense of F. camp: see quot.) Obs. rare—°, 

1783 Cuampers Cycl. Sufp., Camp, is also used among the 
Siamese and East-Indians, for a quarter of a town assigned 
to foreigners, wherein to carry ontheir commerce. In these 
camps, each nation forms itself a kind of < apart, in which 
their store houses and shops are, and the factors and their 
families reside. [So in London Encycl. 1829.] 

VII. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple, as eamp- 
boy, -craft, -diseases, -eguipage, -eguipment, -fare, 
fashion, -frock, -gutde, -hul, -keeper, -ketlle, -kit, 
-language, -life, -mill, -money, ~plol, squire, -stove, 
etc. 

1813 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. X1.27 Stores commonly 
called *camp equipments. 1820 T. Mircuece dristoph. I. 
121 The sack that holds our coarse *camp-fare. 1886 Pa// 
Mall G.28 July 2/1 Seated *camp-fashion on boxes. a 1849 
J.C. MANGAN /ocats (1859) 338 In an uniform of blue and 
white And a grey *camp-frock he is dressed. 1828-40 
Tyrer //ist, Scot. (2864) 1. 153 The servants who remained 
in the *camp-huts. 1805 Naval Chron. XIV. 35 a TY 
out with a *camp-kettle. 1850 Anison //ist. Europe X1 
Ixxvi. § 39. 447 ‘Che ponderous iron camp-kettles hitherto 
used by the soldiers had been exchanged for lighter ones. 
1861 Max MULter Se. Lang, 303 Urdu-zeban, *camp-lan- 
guage, is the proper name of Hindustani 1828 MacauLay 
Hallant, Ess. (1854) 1.72 The Judges would have given as 
strong a decision in favour of *camp-money as they gave 
in favour of shi sib 1610 Ilottann Camden's Brit... 
83 Maximus, set *Campe-Squire. 

b. Special comb., as camp-bed, -bedstead, a 
bed or bedstead for use in field-service; hence 
Sfec. a bedstead made to fold up within a narrow 
space; a trestle bedstead; camp-chair, a form of 
folding chair; + camp-chaplain, an army chap- 
lain; camp-colour, a flag or colour used in 
marking out and arranging the camping-ground 
for a body of troops; hence camp colour-man (see 
quot.) ; eamp-disease, -duty (see quots.) 3 camp- 
fever, a name give to fevers of an epidemical 
character occurring in camps, chiefly typhus ; 
camp-fire, a fire lit in a camp or encampment; 
hence a military social gathering ina garrison, etc. ; 
sfec. in U.S. a re-union of members of one or 
more clubs, ‘ posts’, of the ‘Grand Army of the 
Republic’, a society of ex-voluntcers; camp-flux, 
-furniture (see quots.); camp-marshal = F, mar¢- 
chal de camp, see CAMP-MASTER ; Camp-paper, a 
kind of copying paper, like carbon-paper ; camp- 
party, a party forming a cainp, a camping-out 
party; camp-seat, -stool, a light portable fold- 
ing stool; camp-vinegar, a preparation made by 
mixing vinegar with Cayenne pepper, soy, walnut- 
ketchup, anchovies, and garlic, and afterwards 
straining it. Also CAMP- FOLLOWER, - MASTER, 


“MEETING, 
16g0 Lond, Gas. No, 2 29/4 One large Tent fit tor a 
Colonel, with Chairs and “Camp-Beds, 1825 [fone Every. 
day Bk. 1. 940 A *cainp-bedstead, of planks resting oi 
bars of iron. 1885 //arfer's Mag. Mar. 631/1 Winthrop 
found a ‘camp chair. 1679-88 Seer. Serv. A/oney Chas, 
§ Jas. (1851) 196 One of the “camp chaplains. .on his allow- 
ance of 8s. per diem. 1785 Rav in PAs, Trans. LXXYV. 
22 By arranging *camp colours in the intervals. 1753 
uamBeRs Cycl. Supp. sv. The *camp_colour.inen, are 
drawn a man out of a company. 1853 Strocquerer 4///. 
Encycl.,, Camp Colour men, soldiers whose business it is to 
assist in marking out tbe lines of an encampment, etc. ; to 
the camp colours to the field, on days of exercise, and 
fix les, for the purpose of enabling the troops to take up 
correct points in marching, etc. 1753 Cuamners Cycd, Sup. 
s.v., The *camp disease, morbus castrensis, absolutely so 
called, is a malignant fever, Dudley Digges died of the 
camp disease which raged in the garrison at Oxford, in 
1643. /6¢d., *Camp Duty, in its utmost extent, includes 
every part of the service performed by the troops during 
the campaign, But in a more particular sense, denotes tlie 
guards ordinary and extraordinary kept in camps. /did/. 
s.v. Camp, The *camp fever is the same with what fs other- 
wise called the Ilungarian fever, and bears a near affinity 
to the petechial fever, 1837 Tnmeiwart Greece IV. xxx. 
tar Their “campfires first announced their presence. 1884 
Boston (Mass.) Fraud. 6 Sept, Edwin-Humphrey Post, No. 
104,G. A. R,, of this town celebrated its fifteenth anniversary 
by a camp-fire Friday evening. 1871 Fornes War France 
& G. 283 (Hoppe) During peace time, there is a camp-fire 
—or gathering equivalent to it—once a week in every 
Prussian Regiment, 1753 Cuanaers Cycl. Sapp., "Camp 
Flux, a name frequent 2, given to the dysentery. 1857 
Simnonns Dict, Trade, *Camp-fSurniture, articles of cabinet 
work nade compact, light, and portable, so as to he red 
folded and transported; such as cainp-stools, camp-bed- 
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steads, tables, etc. 1670 Corton Esfernont i. iv. 152 The 
Count de Suze, Bezaudun, *Camp-Mareschal. 1707 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4392/2 The Count Lonvignies, a Camp-Marshal 
to the Spanish Forces, ¢1790 Imison Sch. Art 11. 31 To 
make *Camp Paper, with which a Person may write or 
draw without Pen, Ink, or Pencil. 1831 Peacock Crotchet 
Cast, 296 Sitting on a *campstool with a portfolio on his 
knee. oeun Buack Pr. Thule vi. 87 He folded up and 
shouldered his camp-stool. a 
Camp, 56.3 dal. [Of uncertain origin and 
eer] A conical or ridge-shaped heap of po- 
tatoes or turnips, in the open air, covered with 
straw and earth, for winter storage ; called also a 


bury, pie, or pit, Cf. also CLAMP. 

1790 Marsnaci Afid?, Counties (E. D.S.) Camp, a hoard 
of potatoes, turneps, etc, 31881 Lefcester Gloss. (iE. DS.) 
Camp, ‘bury’, a pit lined with straw in which potatoes 
are placed, and then earthed over so as to form a mound. 

Hence Camp-cellar, a temporary cellar made of 
clay heaped up. 

1713 Lond, & Countr, Brew. W.(1743) 110 ‘This Salt, which 
is of a hot moist Nature, is that with which they make their 
Camp-cellars, by mixing it with Clay, to keep their Wine 


and other Liquors in, 
+Camp, 5.4 Obs. rare, [a, ON. hamp-r 


beard, moustache.] £/. Whiskers (of a cat) ; stout 
bristly hairs: cf. Kemp sé. 

¢ 1480 Henryson Wor, Fud. 47 Hee [the Cat] lay so still, 
the Myce were not affcird .. Some tirled at the Campes of 
his beird. 

+Camp, 2.1 Obs. exc. dial, [OE. campian, 
compian, {. camp fight: a parallel formation to 
Du, sam pen :—W Ger. type *kampdjan. The other 
langs. have forins from WGer. *kamfpjan, viz. 
MDu. dempen, OHG. chamfen, chemfan, MUG. 
kemphen, Rempfen, Ger. kai pfen ; also Icel. kepfa 
i *kampja), Sw. kd pa, Da. kemife, whence north. 
Eng. Kewp.] 


1. ¢xtr. To fight ; to contend in battle. Cf. Kemp. 

(The rare 16th c. instance, may belong to Camp 2.2) 

cr000 Guthlac 316 (Gr.) Sceal oretta a. gode compian. 
(?a 1400 Morte Arth. 2634 There es no kynge undire Criste 
may kempe with hym one!] 1562 Leicu <l ravorie (1597) 
6x Aristotle affirmeth that Rauens will gather together on 
sides, and campe and fight for victorie. 

2. To contend in athletic contests; also ¢ravs., 
as in 4o camp the bar. Obs. or dial. 

1774-6 J. Bryant Wythol, (1) In our island, the exhibi- 
tion of those manly sports in vogue among country people 
is called camping; and the enclosures for that purpose, 
where they wrestle and contend, are called camping closes. 
1856 R. VauGuwan Alystics (1860) L. vi. viii. 262 ‘hose three 
tall fellows. .fonder of sword-play, wrestling, and camping 
the bar, than of churchmen or church-going. 

b. To strive with others in doing anything, e. g. 
done Cf. Kemp v. 

1587 J. Metvire Diery (1842) 256 A banquet of wat and 
dry confectiones, with A itecriee of wyne wharat his Majestic 
camped verie mirrelie a guid why!l. 

3. csp. To contend at camp-ball, to play a foot- 
ball match. Cf. Campine v/. 56.1 

¢1440 Promp. Parv, 60 Campyn, pedifilo. + Tusser 
fLusd. (1878) 60 Get campers a Tait to campe iccewiihall 
Léid. 64 In medow or pasture (to growe the more fine) let 
campers be camping in any of thine. @ 1684 Sir T. Browne 
Tract viii. Wks. 1836 IV. 205 Words .. of common use in 
Norfolk..as..kamp. en Rav S. § £.C. iWds. (E. DS.) 
Camp, to play at Football. This word .. extends over 
Essex, as well as Norfolk and Suffolk. 1880 Standard 29 
Dec. 6/2 Another field, called Camping Close, on which the 
inhabitants of Haverill, in Essex, used to Camp. 

4, intr. To wrangle, scold. Cf. CAMPLE. 

1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 25x She’ camp, 
ma you, Oh she has a tongue! 1642 [see Campinc 

et). 

5. trans. To kick (a person) like a foot-ball. 

1567 Drant Horace’ Efist, n. ii. Uvij, Lest euen younge 
folke, seinge you drinke.. Do make of you mere mockinge 
stockes and campe you with theire feete. 


Camp (kemp), w° fa. F. campe-r, f. camp 
Camp sb.4] 

1. intr. To live or remain in a camp; to form 
or pitch one’s camp; to encamp. 

1543 Foray Fr. Country in Chron. Calais (Camd.) 211 
The hole oste departed owte of Callyes .. and campid the 
same night without the walles of the towne in the feldes. 
1556 J. Heyvwoop Spider & F. \xvi. ad fin, At retret of 
trompet, they retyred a nteyne, Where they before had 
campt. 1580 Nort P/utarch 152 (R.) Fabius camped al- 
ways in the strong and high places of the mountains. 1611 
Biste £~. xix. 2 There Israc] camped before the mount. 
1808 J. Bartow Colnnzd. 111. 533 ‘To meet the expected war, 
Camps on the confines of an eastern plain. 1830 BLACKIE 
Eschylus 1.51 He Was camping far at ium, 

2. To sojourn or remain in a tent, pitch one’s 
tent ; also famil. to take up one’s quarters, lodge. 

1611 Bisce Nahune iii. 17 The great grashoppers which 
campe in the hedges in the cold day. ee (es Cantar 
Cert. Relig. 1.125 Bring it to the place, where they camped. 
x 4 Kinostey ive Y. Ago I, 106 Don't..ask me to come up 
and camp witl: you. 1859 Tuackeray Virgin, vi. 48 The 
messenger from Virginia. .camping at night in the snow by 
the forest fires, 1883 Girmour Afongols xxvi. 307 A great, 
tall, blustering Mongol. .advised me to camp beside him. 

To camp ont: to lodge in the open ina camp. 

1837 H. Martineau Soc. in Amer. (1839) I. 294 Others 
besides emigrants camp out in the woods. 1 7 SMILES 
pte ae xi, (1880) 181 They had to camp out at 
night in the public squares. 1884 ‘I.E. Dawson Hand6h. 
Canada 301 Canadians who camp-out upon these islands, 
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3. ¢rans, To establish or place in camp; to 
lodge; + also to place, put (ods... 

1549 Compl. Scot. 83 The tua gryt battellis of ounumerabil 
men of veyr var campit neir to giddir. 1598 Barret 7heor. 
Warres w.i. 20 In Garrisons it [Ensign] ..is most often 
camped upon the wall. 1616 Snaxs. int. & CL iv. viii. 33 
Had our great Pallace the Capacity To campe this hoast. 
od, ‘The troops would be camped along the river side. 

Campagna, campagnia kampa'n’a). Ods. 
[lt. campagna open field, champaign, the country, 
a campaign :—L. campania: cf. CAMPANIA, Cam- 
PAIGN, CHAMPAIGN.] 

+1. In 17th and 18th ¢. occasionally used for: 
Cuampaicy, levcl, open country, plain (esp. in 
reference to countries where Italian is spoken, but 
also in ordinary Eng.\. Oés. 

Se M. Frank Serm, (1672) 413 This isa hill of Glory, hard 
to climb ..no plain campagnia to it. 1703 Mauxprei. 
Journ, Ferus.\17 32) 18 We pitch'd in the Campagnia. 1717 
Bernxetry Your Lady Wks. 1871 IV. 368, 6 miles through 
the like flat ceampagna. vi 

+2. ln 17th c. occas.: A (military) Campaicy. 

1684 Evewyn State France Misc. Writ. (1805) 8¢ He who 
hath not made two or three campagnas ‘as they use to term 
it) by the time that he is 18 years of age. 1663 Vrrys 
Diary 11 Veo, We appoints such a day, and summonses all 
the country-people as to a campagnia, and, by several com- 
pauies, gives every one their circuit. 

3. Now only as proper name ‘the Campagna 
(di Roma)’ in Italy; see Campania. 

Campagne, obs. fori of Campaicy. 

|| Campagnol (ka‘mpinvpl). [Fr.5 f. campagne 
country.} “Phe Short-tailed Field-mouse. 

[1768 Pexsaxr Zool, I. 104 The short-tailed Field Mouse. 
Names... Fr. Le petit Rat de chanips, Le campagnol, Ital. 
campagnolt.) 1835 Kirsy //ad. & Just, Anine Lit, 92 The 
Campagnol, or short tailed rat of Pennant. 1868 Woop 
Homes without U. xxxi. 598 The Short-tailed Field Mouse 
otherwise termed Campagnol or Field Vole (dlrvicode 
arvensis). i 

Campaign (kimpérn). Also 7-8 campagne, 
7 -agn, -aine, -aigne. [a. F. campagne country, 
open country, champaign, ‘the field’, campaign, 
which in the course of the 16th ¢. took the place 
of the carlier chamfagne in all its senses except 
as the proper name of a French provinee). It 
was introduced into Eng. in the 17th e¢., and at 
first occasionally uscd in all the senses of the 
earlicr CHAMPAIGN, butwas at length differentiated, 
and restricted to the military sense, for which it is 
now the proper term. ‘The forms campagna, -agnia, 
-ania were also in 17th c. use (sce ahove). 

Littré treats 16th c Fr. campagne asa substitution of the 
northern or Picard dialect form for the Parisian c/n 
pague; but there can be no doubt that it was actually an 
adaptation of It, ceripoigns ‘common in the military sense 
in 16th c., e.g. Caro Virgil's cEn. xu. 563 ‘‘Lurno la cam- 
pana aprendo’, Turnus opening the campaign’, and may 

ave been taken into F. first in military phraseology, and 

radually extended to other senses, the advantage of a 
orm which could not be confounded witl the name of the 
province Champagne perhaps conducing to the result. For 
ultimate etymology see Cuampaicn, Campania.] 

+1. A tract of open country ; a plain; = CHam- 
PAIGN. Obs. 

1628 Houses Thucyd, (1822) 130 
running through..most part of the campagne of Acarnania. 
1647 Ctarenvon fist. Red. IL. v1. 34 There was between 
the Hill and the Town a fair Campaigne, @ 1718 Gartn(J.) 
Where ‘Tiber. .fattens, as he runs, the fair campaign. 1765 
Sterne 7%. Shandy (1802) VIL. v. x2 The outworks stretch 
a great way into the campaign. ; 

+2. Open country as opposed to hills, woods, etc. ; 
country as opposed to town; =CHAMPaIGN. 

21667 CowLey Dany. in Much Company Wks. 1710 I. 
762 To be sure not to venture his Person any longer in the 


The River Achelous .. 


oper Campaign, to retreat and entrench himself, 1684 
canderbeg Rediv. ii. g For that the Countrey is there 
Composed of vast Campagn and level woods. 1699 Macs. 


breve in Journ, Jerus. (1721) Tijb, We hunt in the most 
delightful Campaign. 1706 CoLuirr Reff. Ridic. 194 They 
that see you in the Campaign in the Summer. 

3. A/td, The continuance and operations of an 
army ‘in the field’ for a season or other definite 
portion of time, or while engaged in one continuous 
series of military operations constituting the whole, 
or a distinct part, of a war. (In Ger. Feldzug.) 

The name arose in the earlier conditions of warfare, ac- 
cording to which an army remained in quarters (in towns, 
garrisons, fortresses, or camps) during the winter, and on 
the approach of summer issued forth into the open country 
(nella camipagna, dans la campagne) or ‘took the field’, 
until the close of the season again suspended active opera- 
tions. lence the name properly signifying the ‘being in 
the field’, was also ace now to the season or time during 
which the army kept the field, and now to the series of 
operations performed during this time. In the changed 
conditions of modern warfare, the season of the year is of 
much less importance, and a campaign has now no direct 
reference to time or season, hut to an expedition or con- 
tinuous series of operations bearing upon_a distinct object, 
the accomplishment or abandonment of which marks its 


end, whether in the course of a week or two, or after one or | 


more years. The history of the sense is seen in early 
Dictionaries $ e. g. | 
1656 Biouxt ee, s.v., A word much used among 
Souldiers, by whom the next Campaine is usually taken for | 
the next Summers Expedition of an Army, or its taking the © 
field. 17ax Baitev, Campain, [in Military Affairs) the | 
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pore of time every Year, an Army continues i the Field, 
uring a War. 1730-6 — A summer's war. 1785 Jotxson, 

Campaign, the ume for which any army keeps the field, 
without entering into quarters. 

1647 Crarenpon /fést. Red, 1. 1.49 After he had made two 
or three Campaigns .. he came in the leisure of the Winter 
to visit his riendsin England, 1667 Perrys Diary 28 June, 
Several commanders that had not money to set them out 
to the present campagne. 1693 few. Ct. Teckely t. 37 
And prepared themselves to open the Campagn in good 
time. 1708 Swirt L’redict. for 1708 Wks. 1755 IT. 153 It 
will be a glorious campaign for the allies. 1790 Beatson 
Naz. & Mil Alem. 11, 218 The want of success im the last 
campaign. 1847 Emerson Aefres. Men, Napoleon Who. 
(Bohn) L375 In the Russian campaign he... said ‘IT have 
two hundred millions in my coffers, and I would give them 
all for Ney’. % 

4. transf. ta. A naval expedition ; a voyage or 
ermise. Ods. (So F. campagne, It. camtpagna. 

1708 J. lion Suffer. Prot. in Arb. Garver VI. 404 Being 
several Campaigns, Chaplain aboard one of the Galleys. 

b. An expedition or excursion into the country ; 
a sttmmer’s trip oF sojourn. 

1748 IJ. Wanrote Corr. 1.123 A campaign at Twickenham 
furnishes as little matter for a letter as an abortive one in 
Flanders, 1749 Mrs. E, Moxracu Le¢¢.(1813) IIL. 82 The 
waters are good .. the place agrecable, and you cannot 
make a better summer's campaign. 1789 Worcotr (P. 
Pindar Suéf. for Painters 5) A man in rather an exalted 
station... Made frequent curiosity campaigns; Sometimes 
caught srass-hoppers. f 

ec. /ronworks. Vhe period during which a furnace 
is in continnotts operation, 

1892 Prous. mer. inst. Mining Eng. 1.98 By their cor- 
rosive action on the lining ..they shorten a campaign or 
mn toa few days. 188z in RayMonp Jinsiny Gloss. 

5. fig. Applied to any conrse of action analogous 
toa military campaign, cither in having a distinct 
period of activity, or in being of the nature of a 
strnggle, or of an organized attempt aiming at a 
definite resnlt. 

1770 Funins Lett. ix. zor ‘They .. rest from the .. la- 
bours of the campaign. 1773 Macktin Maa of World 
11793) 36 Their amorons equipage for the nuptial campaign, 
1868 Dickuxs Leff, (1880) 11. 388, Laan now preparing for 
aftinal reading campaign. 1887 Pell Mald Budy. 31 Mar. 5 
A campaign is being carried on in Paris .. against the ine 
terlopers who sell tickets at the doors of the theatres. 

b. esp. in /olftées, An organized course of action 
designed to arouse public opinion throughout the 
country for or against some political object, or to 
influence the voting at an election of members ol 
the legislature. c. The /lan of Campaign in 
Ireland, entered upon in the winter of 1886-7. a 
incthod of conducting operations against landlords 
who refused to lower rents, according to which the 
tenants ina body were to pay what they considered 
the fair rent into the hands of a political leader, 
charged to retain it until the landlord should 
accept the sum offered, less any amount subse- 
quently expended in maintaining the struggle. 

1880 Wester Supf., Cautpaign, (U.S. Politics) the sea- 
son of excitement and effort preceding un election ; canvass. 
1884 Boston (Mass.) Frué. 20 Sept., ‘The attempt of the Re- 
publicans to introduce the tariff as one of the isnues of the 
campaign. 1886 United Lreland 20 Nov. 272/2 The ‘ Plan 
of Campaign’ as laid down in United Ireland of October 
e3rd. 1886 all Mal? G.24 Nov. 2/1 The plan of campaign 
is..the proposal that whenever a landlord refuses to settle 
at the Aes proposed by his tenants. .the reduced rent 
of all the tenantry is to be banked with an unknown in- 
dividual, who is to act as paymaster and dole out weekly 
allowances to such of the tenants as are evicted by the land- 
lord for non-payment of rent. lad. The electoral cam- 
paign has now begun in earnest. 

+6. Short for campaign-coat, -lace: sce7 b. Obs. 

1690 Mundus Mulicbris, Campaine, a narrow kind of 
lace, 1692 ‘I'rvoN Good Housew.i. 7 A Flannel Shirt, and 
a i astevat Doublet, Coat, and Campaign, a Gown over 
all lin’d. 

7. aitrib.and in Comé.: a. Of the nature of open 
country; belonging to the open country. 

1628 Houses Shucyd. (1822) 129 The campagne country 
beyond Stryinon. 1634 Hottanp Péiny 11. 84 The Cam- 
paign Rose bloweth early and is very forward: 1768G. Wuite 
Reisen xv. 43 The stone curlew .. abounds in all the cam- 
paign parts of Hampshire and Sussex, 1882 Exwes tr. 
Capello & lvens V1. iv. 77 We plunged into the vast cam- 
paign country to the north. ; 

b. Of, belonging to, or used on a military cam- 
paign: as campaign-coat, -lace, -oven, -shocs, -wig. 
(Some of these were perhaps merely catch naimcs 
referring to the famous cam paigns of Marlborough. ) 

1677 Loud. Gaz. No. 1180/4 Wearing a brown serge Sute, 
and a brownish *Campaine Coat. 1 B.E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Campaign-coat, originally only such as Soldiers 
wore, but-afterwards a Mode in Cities, 1725 New Cant. 
Dict. Campaign-coat, ina Canting Sense, the a 
tatter'd .. Coat, worn by Beggars and Gypsies, in order to 
move Compassion. 1682 Loud. Gas. No. 1769/4 A green 
Mohair Silk Petticoat, with a “Campain Gold and Silver 
Lace. 1708 Kersey, *Casfaign-Oven, a portable Oven.. 
us'd bi nfectioners. 1730-6 BalLey, Caspaign oven, a 
portable oven made of copper, of a convenient length, and 
about three or four inches high, being raised on feet, so that 
fire may be kindled underneath, and on the cover or lid of 
it are ledges to hold fire also, 1693 Loud. Gaz, No. 2840/4 
A Highway Robber.. with a *Campagne Perriwig. 169 
Satyr agst. French 7 Our stockings must be Mill’d, our 
Shooes *Campaign, 1688 R. Horm Armoury i. xviii. § 118 
A “Campaign Wig, hath Knots or Bobs (or a Dildo on each 
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side) with a Curled Forelicad, a Travelling Wig. | 1846-60 
Fainnott Costume, Gloss., A wig called a ‘campaign-wig’ 
was introduced from France about 1712. 1t was plain, and 
close-fitting.. 

Campaign (kémpé''n), v. [f prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To serve in, or go on, a campaign. Also 
fig. and transy/. 

370% [see Campaicninc]. 2766 G. Canninc Anti-Lucretius 

- 401 Without an host what General couldcampaign? 80x 
Siz R. Muscrave Hist. Irish Red. p. vi. (T.) The officers, 
who te ened in the late rebellion. 1875 Jowrtr Plato 
ed. 2) III. 280 He..feeds his heroes, when they are cam- 
paigning, on soldiers’ fare. 1885 Pall Malt G. 20 Feb. 2/2 
You will campaign in the Soudan. 

2. trans. (nonce-use.) 

1768 STERNE Sent. Yourn. (1778) 1.114 An old soldier... 
campaign’d and worn out to death in the service. 

Campaigner (kémpétna:. [f. Caspaiey v. 
Or $6,)+-ER.] One who serves in a campaign ; 
esp. one who has served in many campaigns, a 
veteran ; also fig. 

1771 Smottetrt //amph. CZ, Both horse and rider were 
old campaigners, and stood without moving ainuscle. 1815 
Scott ay Wf, xi, Lam an old cea ner, and perfect! 
used lo it, 1858 Loxer. Entperor’s Bird’s-n. vi, and 
the great campaigner came Slowly from his canvas palace. 

Campaigning, v/. sd. The action of the 
verb Campaicn. Also a¢trib. 

1701 Cottier tr, AL, inton., Med. 186 This Campaining, 
Vempestuous Life you are engaged in. 1789 WotcotT 
(P. Pindar) £x fost. Odes viii, 23 When Judges a campaign. 
ing go. 1859 G. Witson £. Forbes iv. 118 Old soldiers who 
were past campaigning. 1856 Kase Arce. E.vpl. Lev. 45 
Preparing sledges for our campaignings on the ice. 1872 
Biack adv. Phacton xxii. 314 His foraging adventures in 
campaigning time, Bis " 

Campaignlet. A diminutive campaign. 

1885 Sat. Rev. 18 July 67/1 ‘Ihe campaign or campaignlet 
of 1885 cannot be considered a ne 

Campain e, obs. f. CAMPAIGN, CAMPANE. 

+ Campal, 2. Ods. [a. Sp. campal ‘el. Min- 
sheu 1599 ‘Camfpdl, belonging to a champaine 
countrey, as Batélla campdl, a chaimpaine warre’ 
= F. campal, It. campale in med.L. campial-is, f. 
camp-us Camp 56.27 V.; see -aL.) Pertaining to 
the open country or ‘the field’. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres un. ii. 82 If it shold come to 
campall fight. /éfd.1v. i. 116 Slaine. .in a campall battell. 
/bid. vy. iii. 152 Sufficient with a campall fortification, 1611 
Corer, Campal, campall; of..a campe or field. 

Campan : see Campany. 

{Campana kempina,. [late L., It. and Sp. 
campana a bell. 

Isidore says, xvi. xxv. 6, Campana a regione Talia: nomen 
accepit, ubi primuni ejus usus repertus est. This refers to 
the ancient statement that ée/és were either invented or 
first used in churches at Nola in Campania. '} 

1. A church bell. 

Peg in Puittirs; and in mod. Dicts. 

- Used by Drayton as the name of soine bell. 
shaped flower ; aecording to various Dictionaries, 
The pasque flower Anemone pulsatilla). 

1613 Drayton Loly-ofb. xin, For the laboring wretch that’s 
troubled with a cough, Or stopping of the breath .. Cam- 
pana heere he crops, approoued wondrous good. 

3. sirch. (See quots.) 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract, Build, 582 Campana, the body 
of the Corinthian capital. Campanz, or Campanula, or 
Guttz, the drops..of the Doric architrave. 

Campana] (ka-mpanil), a. rare—}. [f. late 
L. campdna bell +-an. 

ti. Bell-shaped. Obs. 

1571 Diccrs Pantom. (1591) 177 Conicall or Campanall. 

2. Campanal Alliance: in Bot. Lindley’s name for 
his alliance of natural orders, of which the Cam- 
Panulacez or Bell-flowers were the type. 

Campanalian; see CAMPaNiLIAN. 

Campanav‘rian, @. rare—'. [f. late L. ram 
Pandart-us bell-founder, bell-maker+-4y.] Of or 
pertaining to bell-founding or to bells. 

1869 J. Raven Ch, Bells Cambr, (1881) 61 Campannrian 


| 


luxuries in obiils were but sparingly indulged in at Cam. | . 
imi J. T. Power in WV. & 0. Ser, wv. IX. 531 Campanists 
all, Loo! 


bridge. 

Campane (kiémpérn). In 7 campain. [a. 
VF. campane :—L. campana bell.] 

1. Her. Abell. (Cf Campany.) Hence Cam- 
paned leas a., furnished or adomed with bells. 

1688 in R. Hoime Armory ui, 461/2 He beareth Argent, a 
Bell, or a Campain. .by the name of Campane, 

+2. A bell-shaped vessel forming the head or 
upper part of an alembic. Ods. 

(1641 Frencn Diéstilé. ii, (1651) 52 Put to the Water as 
nich of the Spirit of Sulphur Per Campauam, as will give 
it a pleasant acidity.] 1662 J. Cuanpier Van [elnont's 
Oriat z09 BY a Campane or glassen Bell, 1670 W. Simpson 
tydrol, Ess. 100 Sulphur burning under a Glass Campane 
(for the making its Oy). 

+Campanel. Os. rare. [ad. F. campanelle 
or It. campanella, dim. of campana bell.] 

L. A small bell. 

1653 Urqunart Radelais 1, xvii, Tingling Tantans and 
ringing Campanels, to hang about his mares neck. 

2. A sort of bit. 

_ 3611 Coter., Camfpaned, campanell, or Bell-fashioned rowle 
in the mouth ofa bit. 1617 Marna Cavad. u. 58 If he 
»ewrylh his nether chappe, you shall then take that byt! 
which we call the Campanell. 


1688 R. Home Armoury | under review. 


54 


UL. vii. § ¢4 There are several sorts of Bits, as... The Bastonet 
Lob a Campanell or Bell Bit. 1704 Woruipce Dict, K ust. 
et Urb, s.v., he Campanell, or the Curb and Hook, being 
the Chain and Hook under the Horse Chops. 

Campanero (kampané-~re). [a. Sp. campanero 
bell-man, f. campana bell.) The Bell-bird of 
South America. 

1825 Waterton Wanderings u. (1887) 157 No sound.. 
from any of the winged inhabitants of the ‘ovens +. CAUSES 
such astonishment as the toll of the campanero. 1860Gosse 
Rom. Nat. Hist. 21 The campanero or bell-bird of the 

azon.. much like a snow-white pigeon, with a sort of 
soft fleshy horn on its forehead, three incbes bigh. 
+Campania, O¢s. [In form, a. L. campania 
‘plain level country’, spec. as the name of the 
rich and level Pe of Italy, lying south-east 
of the Tiber (afterwards particularly distinguished 
as Campagna di Roma); in later Lat. applied to 
many similar tracts, and as a common appellative ; 
f. campus field. lence (through I'r.), CHam- 
PAIGN, CAMPAIGN. But perh.. in Eng. use, really 
the Italian word (also adopted as Canpacya, 
campagnia , spelt as Latin, or phonetically.] 

1. ‘A large open level tract of ground without 
hills’ (J.); plain; = Cuaneaicy, 

1647 CLaxenvon /fist, Red. 1. ¥. §56 A clear view, upon 
an open Campania. 1663 CHarteton Chorea Gigant, 421n 
fields and spacious campanias. «1698 Trempie (J.) In 
vast campanias, there are few cities. 

2. /n campania: in the flat open country where 
the operations of regular warfare are conducted ; 
in open battle, ‘in the field’, ‘in campaign’ (in its 
original sense). Cf, CAMPAIGN and CnaMpaicn. 

1601 R. Jounson Adauga. & Com. (1603) 93 The Hun- 
garlaus presuming .. upon their valour in campania, have 
ever neglected to fortitic their frontiers. /4id. 179 As they 
(cavalry] are of great consequence in campania, so amougs! 
hils and rockes they are of small service. ; 

3. Operations of an army in the ficld during a 
season ; = CAMPAIGN sé, 3. 

1679 Everarp Prot. Princes Europe 8 Since the last Cam- 
pania, the three .. have entred into the entanglement ofa 
War. @ 1698 Tempce (J. s.v. dl ttribute, | have observed a 
Campania determine contrary to appearances, by the cau- 
tion and conduct of a general. ; 

Campaniform (kimpe'niffim), a. So. [f. 
late L. campana: see -FoRM.] _ Jell-shaped. 

1757 Puctney in PAil Trans, L. 65 Campaniform or bell- 


shaped flowers. 1759 Miter Gard. Dict, (ed. 7) 1823 in 
Crane Techn, Dict. 

Campanile. ([It.; f. campana bell. The 
plural is in It. in -, in Eng. usually in -es, Most 


Irequently pronounced as Italian (kampans‘le), 
often as French (kampan/‘l), but also anglicized as 
kae'mpanil, -ail),] 

A bell-tower ; es. applied to the lofty detached 
bell-towers of Italy; a steeple generally. 

1640 Somnek A ati. Canterd. 160 Neere unto their Cam- 
panile or Steeple. 1691 Woon 4 4A, Oren, 1./303 The Cam. 
panile or Towerat Darleston. 1762-71 11. Watroce Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint.(1786) 11 167 The great Campanile at Christ. 
church Oaford. 1855 ‘TreNxyson Dassy 13 Slender cam- 
panili grew By bays the peacock’s neck inhue. 1868 Frer- 
MAN Norw, Cong. (1876) J1. ix. 400 The rudeart of English 
Masons strove lo reproduce the campaniles of Northern 
ltaly. attrib, 18425. Lewis Topogr. Dict. Eng. 1. 5820n 
the north side of the north aisle..is a detached campanile 
tower, 18665 Morning Star 4 Apr., The shafi is a splendid 
structure of the campanile order. 

+Campani‘lian, a. Obs. rare—. [f. prec. + 
-14N.] Pertaining to a bell-tower, or peal of bells. 

1693 Unouuart Aadelais ui. xxviii, This Campanilian 
Oravle fretteth me to the Guts. 

Campani-liform, 2. [f Casranine +-rons.] 
Shaped like a bell-tower or steeple. (In vnrious 
Dicts, explained as ‘shaped like a small bell’.) 

1846 Worcester cites Harris. 

Campaniloger, incorrect f. CAMPANOLOGEN. 

Campanist \ke'mpinist). [ad. med.L. cam- 
fanista bellman, f. campdna.] One versed in the 
subject of bells. 


ke, Brothers, Looke] Loe ! here’s a passing goodlie 
Booke! 1881 J. P. Briscor O&¢ .Vottinghanish. 110 It has 
been figured by mos campanisis. 

Hence Campani:stic a. 

1883 Trans. Cumbid, Antig, Soc. V111.153 Our campanistic 
major, Jeremy Tolhurst. i 

Cam panology (kempang'léd3i). [ad. mod.L. 
campanologia, f, late Ce cn bell: see -Locy.] 
The subject of bells; detailed examination of the 
principles of bell-founding, bell-ringing, ete. 

(1677 F. S[repman] (¢/¢2e) Campanologia. | 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Campanologia, the art or science of ringing 
bells.] 1847 Craic, Campanology, the art of et 
1857 Luxis Acc. CA, Beds 1 In investigating the subject of 
campanology, the belfry first presents itself. 1872 Eta. 
comae Bells of Ch. ii. 30 Wriling a treatise on Campanology. 

Hience Campanologer; Campanolo’gical z., 
ely adv,; Campano'logist. 

1800 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 11/t In the records of the Cam- 
paniloger’s art. 1857 Luxis dec. Ch. Bells p. vi, Cam- 

anologist, campanological. 1882 A thenzum No. 2859. 205 
Musical and campanological performances. 1884 /dscl. 18 
Oct. 501/2 The. .county of Surrey turned out..to be one of 
lhe pooresl, campanologically speaking, which has come 
1822 J. Pate in Parr’s Wks. (1528) VIL. 250 
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Alearned Grecian..acampanologisl. 1868 Guardian 455/: 
The Revd. H. T. Ellacombe, a well known campanologist. 

Campanula (k&mpz nisi). Bo. [mod.L. 
campanula, dim. of campdna bell.) <A bell- 
flower; a large genus of herbaceous plants, giving 
its name to the N.O. Camipanulacex. The flowers 
are bell-shaped, and usually blue or white. The 
best-known species are C. rotundifolia (Bluebell 
of Scotland), and C. /edfum (Canterbury Bells). 

1664 Evetyn Aad. /fort. (1729) 205 Antirrhinum, Asphodel, 
Campanula. 1738-9 Mrs. baa Life & Corr. (1861) IL. 
40 My lady Sutherland will be very glad of your campanula 
and vetch seed. 1806 Bowes Banwell Hril 1 184 Along 
this solitary ridge, Where smiles, but rare, lhe blue cam- 
panula, 1846 Ruskin Jfod, Paint, 1. a 1. vii. § 22 The 
interwoven bells ofcampanula and heather. 3849 KixGsLey 
NV. Devon Mise. V1. 262 The little ivy-leaved campanula. 

Campanula'ceous, 2. So. [f. prec. + 
-ACEoUS.] Belonging to the N.O. Campanulacex. 

1830 Linptey Nat. Syst, Bot. 187 More properly a Cam- 
panulaceous lhan a Lolitlaceats plant. 

Campanular (kémpe‘niwlin,a. [fas -_ 
+-An.] Bell-shaped ; having a bell-shaped pedicle. 

OnE ieee Anim. Biog. 111. 270 en wasp. 
1868 Woop Homes without H, xiv. 259 Another species of 
++ Tree Wasp is the Campanular Wasp (Vespa sylvestris\, 

| Campanularia (kémpsnisleeria). Zool. 
[mod.L.; f. CampaNULa: see -ania.] A genus 
of hydroid Zoophytes having the polype-cells 
bell-shaped and supported on long footstalks. 

1855 Kincstey Glancus (1878) App. 234. 1883 //arper’s 
Mag. Dec. 107/1 Graceful stalked vases of the campanu- 
laria appear as if by a ‘ 

Campanulate (kémpznidh), 2. [ad. mod. 
L. campanulatus, {. campadnula;, see -ATE* 2.] 
Bell-shaped. (Used chiefly in Botany & Zoology.) 

1668 Witkixs Read Char. 96 A flower of one intire leaf, 
whether Campanulate; such whose flowers have some re- 
semblance to the figure ofa Bell. 1794 Martyn Xousseau's 
Got. xvi. 185 Rather a funnel-shaped than a campanulate 
corolla. 1828 Kirsy & Sr, Extomol. U1. xxxv. 710 The 
pedicle is campanulate in many Vespida. 1842 Dana Zooph. 
686 Calicles tubular or campanulate. 

Campa‘nulated, a. [f. prec. +-ED.] = prec. 

1757 Puctney in Paid. Trans, L. 69 The flowers..are 
large, of a campanulated figure. 1856-8 W. Crank Van 
der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 76 Cells campanulated, pedunculate. 

Campa‘nulous, a. [f. mod.L. campanula+ 
-ovs.] Bell-shaped, campanulate. 

1727-51 in Cuampers Cycé. 1999 Med. Frat, 1. 39 The 
calyx is undivided, campanulous, 

+ Campany. Obs. rare—), (See quot.) 

1688 R, Horme Armoury ui. 461/2 A Bell... is termed a 
Campan, or Campany from the French word, Campaine. 

+ Camparnole. 04s. rave—'. Also compur-, 
campre-, camper-. [app.a corrupt form of a dim. 
of Sat tic such as *camifanola, -uola.] (See quot.) 

1387 Trevisa /ligden Rolls Ser. 1V. 65 Acompurnole [v.r. 
campurnole, camprenol, campernole; avon. trausl,a gyr- 
delle of golde; bullam aurcam) of golde for his sone. 
1398 — Sarth. De P. KR. xix. exliv. (1495) 946 Tintinabuluz 
is a belle other a Camparnole. 

Camp-ball: sce Car sé, 2. 

Campbellite (kambéilait). A follower of 
Alexander Campbell, a religious teacher of Vir- 

inia. 

B88: NV. ¥. Nation XXXI11. 401 We are quite sure these 
are the doctrines oftht Campbellites. 1881 W. M. THAveR 
Log-Cad, to White fo. ti, Abram Garfield .. united with a 
comparatively new sect, called Disciples, though Canip- 
bellites was a name by which they were sometimes known, 
in honour of the founder of the sect, Alexander Campbell. 

Camp ceiling. 47ch. [? from its shape re- 
sembling the roof of a camp tent.) ‘A ceiling 
formed by an inclination of the wall on each side 
towards the plane surface in the middle, so as to 
form something like a coved ceiling. Most fre- 
quently used in garrets’ (Crabb Techn. Dict. 1823). 


Campeachy wood. Also 7 Campecha, 
Compeche, 7-9 Campeche, 8 Campecbhy, -chie, 
-chio. [From Camfeachy on the west coast of 
Yucatan, in Central America, whence it _was ori- 
ginally exported.] The red dye-wood yielded by 
Hematoxylon Campechianum, better known as 
Locwoop. So Campeachy tree. 

1632 Wapswortu Chocolate 15 Three Cods of the Log- 
wood or Campeche tree. 1686 Lond. Gas. No. 2186/1 Four 
Thousand Quintals of Compeche Wood. 1725 SLoANE Fa- 
maica 11. 184 Campeche wood good to dye withal. 1836 
Macoiiivreay Ir, H{neuboldt's Trav. xxiv. 370 Campeachy 
wood abounds in several districts. 1866 Treas. Bot. 

+Campechena, Campechiana, Campu- 
china, obs. by-forms of the prec. —_ 

1703 Lond. Gas. No. 3895/3 Goods out of the Mary, Man 
of Wer from Vigo, ca eicegartt -Campuchina. Tbid, 
No. 3912/3 Tobacco, Campechena. 1720 Stow's Surv. (ed. 
Strype 1754) 11. v. xvii, 362/2 Cocheneal. Campechiana, etc. 

| Campear, v. Os. [Sp. campear to pitch a 
field ; campear un vandero ‘to flourish an ensign 
(Minshen), f. canepo field.] (See quot.) 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres 11. i. 21 To aduance the En. 
signe, and not to campear it, or pitch it on the ground, 

|| Campement (kaapsman). [Fr.; f camper to 
Camr.] “A detachment whose duty is to mark out 
the ground for a vamp in advance of the army. 


CAMPER. 


3821 V. Buacxer Mahratta War 1, ix. 145 The campe- 
ment was always allended bya rxssalak [division of native 
eavalry] of Mysore horse on the line of march. /drd. 146 
The campement was ordered toaitach ilself to the brigadier- 
general, instead of proceeding in advance. 

+Ca'mper!, Obs. ordial. [f. Camp v.1+-ER1.] 

1. A player at camp-ball ; a foot-ball player. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 60 Campar or pleyar at foott balle. 
1873 ‘Lusser /{ush, (1878) 60 Get campers a ball, to cope 
therewithall, 747d. 64 In medow or pasture (to growe the 
inore fine) let campers be camping in any of thine. 

2. 7A contentious person; a wrangler. Cf. 
Caur v1 4. 

1730 OLpmixon Hist. Ho, Sinart 281 Women of quality 
are wont lo be campers. 

Camper 2 (ka'mpar). [f. Camp sd.2, v.2 + -ER.] 

+1. One who belongs to a camp, or to the camp 
(cf. Camp sé.2 3); a soldier, military nan; a 
camp-follower. Ods. 

1631 R. H. Arraigno, Whole Creat, xi. § 1. 99 They pro- 
mise. .more than Saul to his Courtiers and Campers. 1691 
New Dise. Old Intreague xvi. 8 The running Campers. 

2. One who gocs into cainp, or encamps ; one 
who lives or lodges in a camp or tent. Camper 
out: one who lodges in a camp or tent in the open. 

1886 Kane Arct. £xi. I1.ix. 92 Asingeniously. crowded 
together as the campers-out in a buffalo-bag. 1869 Daily 
Tel. 5 July, The new campers this year are the 7th Surrey, 
the xgth Ciney, and the London Irish. 1883 American 
VII. x69 A true and circumstantial delineation of the camper's 
life in the Maine forests, . 

3. One who takes part in a camp-mccting. 

1883 Chicago Advance 16 Aug., At the Sabbath services 
none bul the regular campers were in attendance, 


+Campernoyle. 0s. [A corrupt form of the 
word appearing in med.L. as campinolfus, It. cam- 
pignuolo,OF., campignenul(cf.mod.F.campagnoulc) ; 
a deriv. of campus field: see CHaMPIGNoN.] A 
champignon, inushroom, or toadstool. 

1ga7 Anprew Brunswyke’s Distylt. Waters C jb, Camper- 
noyles that some men callyth tode stoles, 

ampeson, var. of Gamprsox, Ods., a stuffed 
doublet worn beneath the armour. 

¢1328 Coer de L. 376 For plate, ne for acketion, For 
hauberk, ne for campeson, 

Campestral (kimpe'stril), «. rare. [f. L. 
campester, campestris pettaining to a level field 
(f, campus plain, field)+-au. (Cf. for the form 
L. campestr-Gtus.)| Pertaining to fields or open 
country ; growing or living in the ficlds. 

a@x7go Mortimer (J.) The campestral or wild beech, is 
blacker and more durable. 1880 Howetts Undisc. Country 
xiii. 188 The sylvan and campestral flowers. 

+Campe'strial, a. Ots. [See prec. and cf. 
terrestri-al, equestrt-an. Both forms have analo- 
gies in Latin.] = CAMPESTRAL. 

1606 Birnie Xirk-Buriall Ded., In all campestrial prowes 
and pas-lyming exploits. 1607 Torsetn Four. Beasts 170 
A wilde Cantera Weasil. 1678 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 137 
The Campestrial or wild [Beech]. 


+Camp-fight. Os. [A 17th. rendering of 

AFr. chaump bataile (see CHAMP, sé, 1), or of 
med.L, pugva capi (in a charter of 1122, in Du 
*“Cange), in which campus has the ordinary me- 
dizeval sense of the place enclosed for two cham- 
pions to fight in single combat (‘in campo decer- 
tare’), or of the duel or combat itself, ‘singulare 
eertamen quod rustice dicimus campum, ‘pugna 
duorum, quod nostri campune vocant’, ‘pugna 
campi, id est, duelli? (Du Cange, s.v.), Cf, ACRE- 
Frent.] ‘In law writers [from 17th c.] the trial of 
a eause by duel, or a legal combat of two cham- 
pions in the field, for decision of some controversy’. 
Chambers Cyc/. Supp. 

160g Verstecan Dec. Jnéell. iii, If it were a crime deserv- 
ing death then was the Cams fight for lyf and death. 1627 
Hanewite Apologre (1630) 318 For their tryall by Camp- 
fight, the Accuser was with the _perill of his owne body, to 
prove the accused guilty. 1644 Coxe /wstit. 111,221. @1698 
"Cempce Aist. Eng. 572 The Trials Ordeal, and of Camp-fight. 

Ca:mp-fo'llower. A man or woman who 
follows or hangs on to a camp or army, without 
being in military service, 

3810 WELLINGTON Let. in Gurw. Disf. V. 464 The proceed- 
ings of the General Court Martial, on the trial of Edward 
Poole, camp follower. 1850 W. Irvine Afahomet II. 265 
Here he and several thousand of his soldiers and camp- 
followers were cut to pieces. 1876 Daily News 3 Nov, 5/4 
Those unfortunates who are known under the euphemistic 
appellation of ‘ camp followers’. 

Gampheer, obs. form of CaMPHOR, 

Camph-, abbreviation of CawrHor, taken as 
a stem on which to form names of related chemical 
substances, as Ca*mphene, a terpene contained in 
camphor oil from Laurus camphora; a crystalline 
colourless mass; generic name for the hydrocar- 
bons isomeric or polymeric with oil of turpentine 
(Ci.Hi.); = TEREBENE, Cavmpherene,a camphene 
of the second order (see quot.), Ca'mphilene, 
‘ Deville’s name for the camphene obtained by 
treating hydrochlorate of turpentine oil with lime ; 
also any camphenc of the third order’ (Watts). 
Ca'mphine (-2in), the commercial name of an 
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illnminating oi] procured by distillation from eom- 
mon turpentine; also affv7}, Ca°mphogen, ac- 
cording to Watts = CrMENE, C,H,,; but appa- 
rently also loosely used for camphene and camphine. 
Carmphol, +applied by Gerhardt to common 
camphor ; but by Berthelot to C,,I,,0, regarded 
as the alcohol of a series of which Borneol is 
one variety, and common camphor the aldehyde. 
Campholic acid, C,H,0O,  Catmphyl, the 
radical of Camphol, C,)FI,,; whence Camphy'lic a. 

1839-47 Tonp Cycd, Anat. III. 1532/6 Camphor .. is now 
found 10 be an oxide of *camphene. 1873 Watts Fowues’ 
Chem, 779 A crystallised hydrocarbon, called camphene. 
1863-79 Watts Dict. Chen, 1.724 A camphene often yields 
several isomeric modifications by treatment with different 
acids, or by repeated treatment with the same acid. The 
new camphenes thus produced are called camphenes of the 
second order, or sometimes “cam pherenes. Another class, 
called camphenes of the third order, or sometimes *camphi- 
lenes, are obtained by the action of lime or baryta at high 
lemperatures on the hydrochlorates of other camphencs. 
1842 Jfech. Afag. XXXVI. 380 Lamp for burning oil and 
“Camphine. 1849 Miss Murocx Ogilvies xxxvi. (1875) 275 
This camphine is always too dullortoo bright. 18g0 Kincs- 
tev Alt, Locke iii. (1876) 37 Ye comfortable folks who..grow 
wise in an easy chair with. .acamphine lamp. ¢1865 LetHEBy 
in C7re. Sc. 1. 06/1 Oil of turpentine, or camphine. 1863-79 
Warts Dict. Chem. 1.726 "Camphogen, Dumas’ name for the 
hydrocarbon C!9IT!4, obtained from camphor by the action 
of phosphoric anhydride; it is identical withcymene. /éid. 
The several bodies to which the name ‘camphol has heen 
applied, are isomeric but not identical, being especially dis- 
linguished by their different rotatory power, 1876 HARLEY 
Mat. Med. 703 A solid bs Ba camphor, called borneol 
orcamphol. /éd. son ne alcohol, of which common or 
laurel camphor is the aldehyd. 1876 tr. Schutzenberges’s 
Ferment, 30 The presence of *camphy! alcohol. 

Cam phor (kx'mfo,-61). Forms: (4 eaumfre’, 
5-9 camphire, (6 campher, camfory, -ie, cam- 
fery, eamphora, camfora, canfora), 6-7 cam- 
phyre, (echamphire, 7 camphory, eampheer, 
-phir, -fer, -fire, eanfir, 8 champhor), 7- eam- 
phor. f[a. F. camfre, camphre = med. L., Pr,, 
and Pg. camphora, It. canfora, Sp. and Pg. 
aleanfor, med.Gr. xapovpd (‘Camphora, quam 
Aetius cafhura nominavit” Herm. Barbaro, rsth c. 
commentator on Dioscorides, Devic), a. Arab. 


pill Aafia, in Old Pers, Aipiir, Prakrit Aappir- 


ram, Skr. karpitram, in Hindi kappir, kapir, 
hapir, Malay kapiir. The European forms are 
immediately from Arabic, with az for long @. 
Various forms of the word occur in 16th c. Ene., 
but the typical form down to ¢1800 was camphire; 
the mod. camphor is conformed to the Latin.] 

1. A whitish translucent crystalline volatile snb- 
stance, helonging chemically to the vegetable oils, 
and having a bitter aromatic taste and a strong 
characteristic smell: it is used in pharmacy, and 
was formerly in repute as an antaphrodisiac, 

Common caniphor \CyH),0) is prepared by distillation 
and sublimalion from Camphora oficinarum (Laurus Cam 
phora), a iree indigenous to Java, Sumatra, Japan, etc., and 
from other lauraceous trees. Many essential oils, as those of 
feverfew, lavender, elc., deposit varietiesofcamphor differing, 
only in their action on polarized light. Borneo camphor or 
Borneol (Cw Hig O) is yielded by Dryobalanops Camiphora, 
N. O. Dipteracez, a tree growing in Sumatra and Borneo; 
it is less volatile than common camphor, and has a mingled 
camphoraceous and peppery smell. Nigar Camphor, of the 
same chemical composition as Borneol, is produced in China 
and Burmah by the distillation of Blamea balsamifera, 

1313 in Wardrobe Acc. 7 Edw, 1/, 20 Caumfre 18d. 1530 
Patsor, 202/2 Camforie or gumme, camfre. 1553 EDEN 
Treal. New Ind.(Arb.) 22 Great plentie of Camphora called 
camphyre, whiche they affirme to be the gumme ofa cer- 
taynIree, 1588 Lioyp Treas. Health I. ii, Gume of Arabicke, 
Dragance, Camfery. 1598 Gitrin S&/adé. (1878) 35 Tearmes 
of quick Camphire, & Salt-peeter phrases. 1899 Haxcuyr 
Voy. II. 1. 242 Canfora being compound commeth all from 
China, and all that which groweth in canes commeth from 
Borneo. 160g Time Qvers##t.1tt.177 Camphor. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva $30 Brimstone, Pitch, Champhire, Wildfire .. make 
no such ae wind, as Gunpowder doth. 16a9 Cart. Suitu 
Trav. Adz. y. 8 Campheer, and powder of Brimstone. 
1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Exemp, 1. xiv. 15 Intemperance.. 
makes a fair estate evaporate like Camphire, turning it into 
nothing. 1657 W. Cores Adam in Eden cclxxxiv, In nelish 
camphire, camfire, camphor, and camfer. 1661 Bovis SJring 
of Air u. i. (1682) 21 Camphire of which a little will fill a 
room with its odour. 168 Morpen Geog. Rect. (1685) 323 
The Canfir of Borneo. 168: Drypen Sf. Fryar iv RSe 
1728 V. 149 Prescribe her an Ounce of Camphire eve 
ornnk sto abate Incontinency. 1764 CuurciiLte Cands- 
date Poems (1769) I. 35 Her loins by the chaste matron 
Camphire bound. tet] Br. Watson Chews. Ess. (1789) V, 
273 Camphor. 1814 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chenr.146 Camphor 
is used to preserve the collections of Naturalists. 1875 Dar- 
win Jnsectiv. Pl. ix. 209 Camphor is the only known stimu- 
lant for plants. 


+2. A trec or plant which yields camphor; esp. 
Camphora officinarum and Dryobalanops Cam- 


phora; see prec. sense. Obs. 

The shrub called ‘camphire’ in the 1611 version of tho 
Bible is now identified with the Z awsonia tnermis or henna- 
plant, N.O. Lythracez. 

1870 Levins Jani. 72 Campher, herb, cantfhora. 15 
Sresser F. O. 111. ii, 49 Rew, and Savine, and the flowre Of 
Camphora. 3611 Biste Song of Sol. i. 14 wil beloued is vnto 
me, as a cluster of Camphire [1885 &. 7, henna-flowers}. 


CAMPING. 


1633 H. Cocan Pinto’s Trav. xxxix. (1663) 136 A Tent 
itched upon 12 Ballisters of the wood of Camphire. 1684 
exvan Pilger. 1. 194 Here also grew Camphire, with 

Spicknard, and Saffron. 

8. aftrzb, and in Comb., as camphor ball, Julep, 
oil, pill, posset, tree (see 2). 

1592 Greene U’pst. Courtier (1871) 38 Being curiously 
washed with no worse thana*Camphor hall. 1611 Braun. 
& Fu. £Ailast. 1. 26 Such *Camphire constitutions as this. 
1836 Lenny Cyrcl. VI. 204 In that part of the stem [of Dryo- 
balanops Camphora\ which should he occupied by the pith 
it (Borneo camphor) is found along with *camphor-oil. 1671 
Mrs. Beun Amorous Pr. w.iv, ‘Yo do penance In *Cham- 

hire Posset, this month. 1607 TorsFLe Fourf. Beasts 448 
The leopard ..delighteth in the “camphory tree. 1876 
Tlartey Mat. Jfed. 451 The Camphor Tree is a large and 
handsome tree with evergreen shining leaves, 
_Camphor, 7. rave. [f. pree. sb.] trans. To 
impregnate or wash with camphor; to caimphorate. 
Tlence Ca‘mphored /#/. a. 

1g62 Wairettorne tr. Jacchiavelli’s Arte warre (1573) 
26b, Some moiste it .. with camphored aqua vitae. 160 
Tovrxeur Nee. Yrag. 1. ¥, Does every proud and selt- 
affecting Dame Camiphire her face for This? 1696 Trvox 
Alise. 2 Camfired Spirit. 1709 Steere Tatler No. 101 P55 
Wash-Balls Perfumed, Camphired, and Plain, shall restore 
Complexions. 

Camphoraceous ‘ke«mforé!fas), a. [f. Cast- 
PHOR sé, +-Ackous.] Of the nature cf camphor. 

184g Garron Wat, Med. §& Therap. (1855) 225 The leaves 

. possess a powerful odour and camphoraceous taste. 
Camphorate (kemforét , sh. Chem. In 8 -at. 

{sce next, and -aTE4.] A salt of camphoric acid. 
1794 G. Anas Nat. & Bap. Philos. 1. App. 547 Campho- 

rats..white and transparent, bitterish..crystals irregular. 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 11, 244 The camphoric acid unites 

readily with earths and alkalies. Combinations of this kind 

are called Camphorates. 1874 ScuortenMer Carbon Comp 

306 Calcium Camphorate..is readily soluble iu water. 
Camphorate (ke nfor't’, a. 7 Obs, [ad. med 

L. camphordt-us : see -ATE*.] Cainphorated. 
ax6g1 Bovis He's, I. 433(R.) Shaking the saline and 

camphorate liquors together. 1710 T. Futter Pharm. Ex- 

tenp. 94 A Camphorate Draught. 

Camphorate ke mfércit), v. [f. as prec. + 
-aTe3,] To impregnate or treat with camphor. 

1641 Frencn Désti?d,. ii. (1651! $4 Crollius his Treakle water 
Camphorated, 1712 tr. Power's /fist. Drugs I. 182 Spirit 
of Wine camphorated. 1812 J/onth. Rev. LA XIX.181 Who 
would..camphorate an ephemeron for immortality? 

Hence Ca‘mphorated J//. a. 

1743-4 Mrs. Dewany Life § Corr. (1861) II. 236 One ounce 
of Castille soap dissolved in half a pint of camphorated 
spirits of wine. 1786 tr. Beckford’s Vathek (18341 88 Two 
large torches .. the camphorated vapour of which ascended 
and gathered ilself intoacloud. 1811 A. T. Tuomson Lond. 
Disp. (1818) 324 Camphoretted oil of turpentine. 1830 
Lixniry Vat. Syst. Bot. 173 A fragrant camphorated smell. 

Camphored /7/. a.; see CAMPUOR 2. 

Camphoretted. Oés.: see CAMPHORATED. 

Camphoric k&mfptik’, @. Chem, [f. Cas. 
PHOR+-Ic.] Of or pertaining to camphor ; cou. 
taining camphor in chemical combination, as in 
camphoric acid (Cy H0,). 

1794 G. Apams Nat. & Exp. Philos. I. 542 The camphoric 
acids. 1819 Cantpren Cleo, Anal, 280 Camphoric acid.. 
forms snow white plumose crystals, 1884 Health Exhib. 
Catal. 63/1 Camphoric Antiseptics. 

Ca‘mphorize,v. Also § -irize. [f. as prec. 4 
-1ZE.] =CAMPHORATE v. Hence Ca‘mphorized. 

1736 Battey [Tousch, Dict. 135 To Camphorise Spirit of 
Wine. 1741 Compl. Fant-Prece t.i.17 Nothing so effectually 
cures Kibe Heels, as doing them with camphiriz’d Spirits. 

Camphorous (kemféras), @. [fas prec. + 
-ovs.] Of the nature of camphor, camphoraccous. 

1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Borneol, It ..is..of a mingled 
camphorous and peppery smell. 

Camphory (kz'mfori), a. = prec. 

3826 H. H. Witsown tr. Jfadati 89 The camphory balm, 
and flowery perfume. fod. It has a camphory smell. 

Camphyl: sec Campu-. 

Camphyre, obs. form of CaMPHOR. 

+ Camping, v/. 50.1 Obs. [f. Camp v2] 

1. Fighting in Camp-FIGHT or single combat. 

{Perh. taken by Caxton from Flemish 4amfen.] 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 102 Reynard the foxe thought 
how come I on this Campyng, we ben not bothe lyke, 


2. Contending, fighting. 

1549 Prayer-bk. Troubles (1884) 148 Leave off .. good 
countrymen, your camping at your own doors, and bestow 
that your stoutness of courage .. against your enemies, 
1563-87 Foxe A. z Mf, (1396) 410/2 A yong and a stout 
prelat, more filter for the camping cure, then for the peace- 
able church of Christ. 

8. Contending in a camp-ball match; foot-ball 
playing. Also aé#r7é., as in camping-ball, 
¢1430 Lype. Alin. Poems(1840)200 Bolsteryd out oflenghth 
ahd bere Lyche a large campyng balle. ¢1440 Prom, 
Parv. 60 Campynge, fedipiludium, 1466 Deed in Sir s 
Cullum Hist. Hazsted (1813) 124 The camping pightel 
joined to the East side of the churchyard. 1g67, Drant 
‘Horace's A. P. Biv, The stoole ball, top, or camping ball 
if suche one should eswye As hath no mannour skill therin 
.- They all would..laughe at hym aloude. 1840 SpurpExs_, 
Supp. Forby's Voc, East, A. s.v., I have heard old persons 
speak of a celebrated camping, Norfolk against Suffolk, on 

iss Common, with 300 on each side..The Suffolk men, 
after 14 hours, were the victors. Nine deaths were the 
result of the conlest, within a fortnight. These were called 
fighting camps: for much boxing was practised in them, 


CAMPING. 


Camping (kxmpin), 24/. 54.2 [f. Camp v.2] 

1. Going into a camp, encamping ; a lodging in 
tents, etc. Camping out, ef. Camp v.2 2b. 

1572 N. Roscarrockxe Sossewell’s Armorie Prel, Verses, 
Campings, mornings, musterings. 172x De For Mfem. Cava- 
der (1840) §3 The..order of their marchings, camping, and 
exercise was excellent. 1850 Lyeun and Visit U.S. 11. 
234 The camping out of the people in the night when the 
first shocks occurred, 

2. attrib.,as in camping-place, -ground. 

1606 BryskeTt Cre. Life 94 (T.), Dhad rather be at a camp- 
ing dinnerthan at your's. 1616 Purcuas Piler., Deser. Ind. 
Many memorials and monuments of Alexanders Expedition 
to these Parts.. Altars, Camping-places, and great Pits. 
1835 W. Irvine Tour Prairies 187 In quest of a camping- 
place. 1867 Laoy Hersert Cradée L. viii. 207 A beautiful 
camping-ground, 

+ Camping, f7/.a.! Obs. [f. Caup v1 4.] 
Wrangling, contentious, scolding ; cf. CAMPER. 

1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. Wks. (1849) 80/1 A troop of 
camping Huswives in Viraginia. 

Camping, f//. a2 [f Camp 7.2 + -1ne 2] 
That camps or lodgés in a tent, cte. 

160r Snaxs. Ad's Ui'ed/ un. tv. 14, 1..sent him forth, From 
Courtly friends, with Camping foes to liue. 1872 Taust 
Map of Thames 22'2 A camping man should not require 
more than three good meals per diem. 


Campinion, obs. f. CHampicsoy, mushroom. 
+Campion!. Oés. Forms: 3 caumpiun, 
4-7 campion, -pioun, 5 campyon. [A doublet 
of CHAMPION, in later times chiefly Scotch. ME. 
campiun, a. ONF. campiun, -on = central OF. 
champiun, -on (=Pr.campio, -on, It. campione) :— 
late L. campio, -dnem a combatant in the campus 
or arena, a professed fighter, f. camp-us field of 
athletic or pugilistic contest, place of fighting in 
single combat, lists: see Camp sé.land 2. Campio 
was formed on campus, like fabeltio ‘ scrivener’ on 
tabella ‘written deed’. Practically also a doublet 
of Kemp sé.] 
1. One who fights in single combat asa trial of 
strength or bravery. or to decide a judicial ques- 
tion ; a gladiator, pugilist, or professional fighter ; 
a combatant. 
¢1320 Cast. Love 970, 1 am as campion [z. r. campioun] 
ouer-come. 1375 Barnour Arace xv. 60 As ilk man war a 
campioun. ¢ 1440 Prom). Parv. 60 Campyon or champyon, 
athlela, pugil, 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. xvi. (Jam.) 
Thay refusit na maner of besines nor laubour that mycht 
pertene to forsy campionis. 
2. One who fights on behalf of another, or on 
behalf of any cause; a champion. fechn, One 
who ‘does battle’ for another in wager of battle. 
1270 Safnts’ Lives (Laud. MS. (1887) 281 Ich habbe ane 
guode Caumpiun to pine bi-hotbhe i-founde. 1552 Lyx- 
pesay onarche 5660 Mony one nobyll Campioun .. The 
Law of God thay did defende, 1588 A. Kixc Canisius’ Catech. 
180 b, S. Paul that maist invincible campion of Christ. 15 
Sanovs Lurope Spec. (1632) 215 Their cheife Campions dis- 
couraged. 1609 Skexe Aeg. Maj. 57 Anent the exchange 
of campions .. gif .. ane other cainpion is produced in the 
kings court then he quha waged the battell in the inferiour 
court. @1651 Catperwoop ffrst. Airk (1843) 11. 79 Our 
Head, and soverane Campioun, Jesus Christ. 
Campion 2 (ke mpien). f//er). Also 7 cam- 
pian. 7-8 champion. [This name appears first 
in Lobel (1576) and Lyte (1578) applied to the 
‘Rose Campion’ or ‘Garden Campions’ (Lychnts, 
now Agrostemma, coronaria), and the ‘ Wild Cam- 
pions’—Red and White—(Z. diurna, and vesper- 
tina). As the first was identical with the plant 
called by Dioscorides Auyvis orepavmpan«y, in Lat. 
lychnis coréudria, where the second word in both 
means ‘of or fit for a crown, chaplet, or wreath’, 
and the Avyvis is said by Theophrastns to have 
been used for garlands, the Eng, name has been 
conjectured to be identical with Campion? and 
= ‘champion’. 
But if'so, we should have looked for some such name as 
*Camptons* flower’ ‘Campions‘ lychnis‘, and also that the 
name should have gone back to the 14th ¢, when the form 
‘campion’ for ‘ champion’ was in Eng. use. Lut of neither 
do we find any trace, and the conjecture must for the pre- 
sent be taken for what it is worth. The Dict. des Sciences 
du Nat,(1818) tome X, has ‘Compaguon Blanc, nom vulgaire 
Lychnisdioica.’ Wfricner, Philol.de la Flore de Norman. 
die et wit, Sis 18, has Red and White Campion, / 
ouge tt le blanc Compagnon, but the age of these names 
aad there relation tocampron is very doubtful, 
conjectured formation from campus field.) 


The name of certain plants, species of the genus 
Lychnis. onder the name Lyte included the culti- 
vated Rose Campion, Z. (Agrostemma Linn.) coro- 
naria, and the wild Red and White Campions, Z. 
diurna and L.vespertina. Wt isdoubtfal whether it 
was a popular name even of these. Later writers 
have extended it, with qualifications, to a number 
of allied species, as Campion of Constantinople, 

«the Scarlet Lychnis (Z. chalcedonica), Meadow 
Campion, the Ragged Robin, £. Flos Cuculi; 
‘Bladder Campion, Si/eue inflata; Corn C., the 
Corn Cockle, Agrostemma Githago; Moss Cam- 
pion, St/ene acaulis; these are only book-names. 


Others have 
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1576 Loaet Stirpinm Adversaria nova (Antwerp) 142 
Lychnis Coronaria, (Anglice) Rose Campion. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens a, x. 158 The wilde white Campion hath a rough 
white stemme. 1630 Drayton Afuses Elys., Nymphal v, 
Sweet-williams, campions, sops-in-wine, One by another 
neatly, 1688 Ray //1st. Plant. 11. 992 Lychnis Coronaria, 
Garden Campions or Rose Campion. 1688 R. Houme Ar- 
moury 1. 68/1 The double Champions are both red and 
white. 1859 Carenn Badl. § Songs 128 The campion with 
its star of fire. 1863 Bartnc-Goup /celand 102 Tiere and 
there bloomed a little moss campion. 1881 G. ALLEN Vig- 
nettles fr. Nat., Red Campion & White, Known to.. vil- 
lage children as red and white campion. 

Campish (kempif), a. [f Camp sd.2+4-18n.] 
Savouring of the camp, in manners, etc. 

1981 Muccaster Positions xiv. (1887) 67 Not for the sol- 
diars saying .. bycause his authoritie is to campishe. 1868 
L. Cracrorr Zss, II. 290 He..was of military tastes, not a 
little campish in his licence. 

Cample (kxmp’l), 2. Obs. exc. dial. [app. f. 
Caup v.! + -Le, frequentative suffix.) 72¢r. To 
enter on a wordy conflict; to answer in anger ; 
to wrangle, scold, or quarrel. 

16ar Burton Anat, Mel. m. iit tv. ii. 38% If they be in- 
censed, angry, chid a little, their wives must not cample 
again, but take it in good part. 1640G. Arnott %od Para- 
pr. 224 Not to cample, but humbly to yeeld obedience. 
1691 Ray .V. C. Wds., Cadlet, to cample or scold. 1709 
Hearne Codfect. (18861 11. 220 Inthe North of England when 
a man complains they say he camples, 1811 Wituan i’, 
Riding Vorksh, Gloss, ED. S.) Cample, to answer pertly 
and frowardly when rebuked by superiors. 

IIence Ca‘mple sé., Ca‘mpling v/. sh. & ppl.a. 

1660 11. More Alys?. God?. w. xi. 126 His campling and 
cavilling with the Gymnosophists. 1867 E. Waven Jattlin 
Matty ii. 23 in Lance. Gloss. (E. 1. 8.) Yo know aw’ve no 
neighbours to have a hitovacample to. 1881 Lefcestersh. 
Gloss. 1. D. S.1s.¥., Shay wur a very camplin’ woman, 

Ca‘mpless, a. [f. Camp s6.2+-nEss.] With- 
out a camp or camp-accommodation. 

1863 Life in South 11, Footsore soldiers, campless and 
blanketless. 

+ Camplete. 04s. ?Some kind of wine. 

c1g00 Blowlols Test. in Halliw. Nugz P. 10 Malmasyes, 
Rumneys, With Caperikis, Campletes, and Osneys. 

Camp-master. Oés. exc. //tst. [f. CAMP 56.2] 
The term used in 16 17th c. to render Sp. maestre 
de campo, It. maestro dt campo, and F. maistre de 
camp, a, staff-officer of the ariny in these countries : 
also put for the L. prafectus castrorum. Camp- 
master-general, a leld-marshal. 

In France, the staff-officers of infantry regiments at their 
institution in 1558 consisted of a colonel-general, a mestre 
de camp, and a sergeant-major; the mestre de camp sub- 
sequently became colonel of the regiment; in the cavalry 
the rile of wattre de camp was retained by the commander 
of the regiment. Sir D. Scott Srtt, Army 11868) II. 382. 

a 1869 Kincesmyie Conf?. Satan (1578) 2x So wicked that 
you might be a Canipmaster, a General amongst them, 1581 
Savice Tacitus’ Hist, wu. xxvi. (1591) 68 Julius Gratus the 
Camp-master [priv fectus castrorum) was put in prison. 1598 
Barret Theor, Warres Gloss. 249 ies eee in 
Spanish Maestro del Campo, is a Colonell : being the chiefe 
Commander or officer ouer one Regiment. J/éfd., Cam, 
matster Generali, in Spanish, Maestre del Campo Generall, 
is a great Commander, and is with vs the high Marshall of 
the held. 1670 Cotton Asfernon 1.1.2 le was made Canip- 
Master to the Light Iorse of France. 1693 Faris Rel. Batt, 
Landen 4 The Regiment of the Camp-Master-General. 


Ca'mp-mee:ting. ff Camp sh.2 + MEETING.] 
A religious meeting held in the open air or in 
a tent (chiefly among Methodists in America), and 
usually lasting for some days, during which those 
who attend eucamp on the spot. 

1809 Q. Kev. IL. 336 Our fanatics..have not yet ventured 
to hold camp-meetings, 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 


174/1 Reltgtous scenes .. which can hardly be surpassed by 
an American camp-meeting. 
Campment. rare. Short for ENcaspMEeNT. 
18a1 Blackw. Mag. VI\I. 39 Nursoo’s youth had Scindia’s 
campinents seen. 


+Vampo. Ols. School-slang. [Pad. L. campus 
field, perh. in some such phrase as #2 campo ‘in 
the play-ground’; or ?a. It. campo field.]  Play- 
field, tac gle 

1612 Brinstey Lud. Lif, 299 Without running out to the 


Campo (as they tearme it) at schoole times. /4r. There is 
noday but they will all looke for so much time to the Campo. 


Campoo (kempé-). Anglo-Jnd. Rarely campo. 
[app. ad. Pg. camfocamp.] ‘ Used for ‘‘a camp”, 
but formerly specifically applied to the partially 
disciplined brigades under European commanders 
in the Mahratta service’ (Yule). 

1803 WeLitncton in Grant //1sf. /ndfa 1. 1xx. 368/1 Their 
infantry, of which there were three campoos, fought well. — 
Let, in Gurw. Disp. 11. 390 Two hattalions of the Begum’s 
Campoo escaped. 1883 VU. Rev. Apr. 294 (Y.) Campos and 
pultuns (battalions) under European adventurers. 

Ca‘mp-shed, v. [see next.] rans. To face 
(the bank of a river or the side of an embankment) 
with pfles and planks. 

1882 Daily News 2 Oct. 6/2 The Richmond Vestry. me: 
shedded and otherwise improved it [the eyot below Rich. 
mond Bridge]. 1882 Glofe 2 Oct. 7/2. 

Camp-shedding, -sheeting. [Derivation 
and proper spelling uncertain; if the 17th c. canzp- 
shot (sce next) is the original form, it wonld appear 
that camp-shotting has been variously corrupted 


CAMSHOCH. 


to -shutting, -sheeting, -sheathing, -shedding] 
Collective form of Camp-sHor. 

, 1819 Rees Cyel., Camp woe 4 9 camp shot, or campstead, 
in inland navigation denotes a facing of piles and planks in 
the front of banks or wharfs, to prevent the banks being 
wornaway, 1868 Kixcstey Chalk-stream Stud., Misc. 1. 
182 ‘There isa campshutting (a boarding in English) upon 
which 720 can put yourelbows. 1862 H. Kincstey Ravens- 
hoe 111. 20r The old gentleman..moved slowly down along 
the camp-shuting..Then the lad..slipped over the cam: 
shooting (will anybody tell me how to spell that word? 
Camps-heading won't do, my dear sir, all things considered), 
1865 Bazarcette Metropol. Drainage 25 A channel is cut 
in the bed of the river. .the sides protected by campsheath- 
ing. 1872 Taunt Afaf Thames 13 The old weir, with its 
broken campsheding. 

Campsho, var. of Cassnoct a. Sc. crooked. 

Ca‘mp-shot. [Etymology nnknown. 

The term has been plausibly conjectured to be Du. or 
Flem. with second element =schot E boatdit *, as in warn- 
scot; *kant-schot would be ‘ side-boarding ’; but no trace of 
this or auy similar compound is found in these langs. ‘The 
thing is well known there, and called schoering i.e. ‘shoeing *.] 

A_ facing of piles and boarding along the bank of 
a river, or at the side of an embankment, to protect 
the bank from the action of the current, or to 
resist the out-thrust of the embankment. 

1691 T. H[ate] New Jnvent. p. Ixxi, Surveyors assured 
ine that under St. Magnus Church they after the Fire met 
with an old Campshot and Wharfing, gain’d from the 
Thames, and... that there were found Campshots much 
further from the Thames in digging of Cellars, 1867 F. 
Francis pe 2 i. (1880) 61 mote, ‘The campshot’, as it 
is termed onthe Thames, ts the wooden boarding and piling 
that keeps up the bank of the river. 

Campsin, camsim, obs. ff. Knamsix, simoom. 

Ca‘mpward, ca‘mpwards, «dv. [f. Camr 
56.2 + WARD.) Toward a camp. 

[1600 FairFax Jasso x1. xlvi, Against that part which to 
his campe ward lay.] 1830 W. Priturs Alt. Sinai. 331 Hied 
then the Levite campward. 1881 Philada. Times No, 2228. 
1 But proceeded campwards in modest civilian’s state. 

Ca'mpylite. A/in. [f. Gr. xapmid-os bent + 
-1TE.] | An arsenio-phosphate of lead, a variety of 
Mimetite. 

1868 Dana Afin. $37 Campylite, from Drygill in Cumber. 
land, is in barrel-shaped crystals (whence the name, from 
xaumvAog, Curved). 

Campylospermous (kz:mpilosp3-1meas), a. 
Bot, [t. mod.L. campylosperm-us (f. Gr. eapmuados 
bent + oméppa secd) +-0us.] (See quot.) 

1880 Grav Bot. Text-bk. 400 Cantpylospermous, curved- 
seeded. Said of seed-like fruits or carpels, as those ofsome 
Umbellifere, in which the contained seed is involute by the 
lateral edges, so as to produce a longitudinal furrow on the 
ventral face. 

Campylo‘tropal, a. Aor. = next. 

1835 Lixoiey /xtrvd. Bot, (1848) 1. 397 Mirbel, who first 
distinguished these ovules, calls them campylotropal. 

Campylotropous (kempilgtrépas), a. For. 
[f. mod.L. campylotrop-ns, f. Gr. xapmidos bent + 
-Tponos, f. rpérew to turn +-ovs.] Said of the ovule 
of phanerogamous plants when its nucleus, with 
its integuments, is eurved upon itself. 

1835 Henstow PAys. Bot. 270 The ovule is then termed 
campulitropous. 1870 BentLxy Sof. 324 The progressive 
development of the campylotropous ovule..inthe Mallow.* 

Campyon, var. of Campton 1, champion. 

Camrade, -ado, obs. forms of ComraDeE. 

Camrel, dial. form of CamBnret. 

Camroche, obs. form of Camsric. 

Camrocke, Cf. Camstock and CAMBREL. 

ta 1400 Chester PL. (Shaks. Soc.) 186 And with this crocket 
camrocke your backes I shall cloe. 

Camshachle (kamfa-y'l), v. Sc. Also cam- 
shauehel. [f. Casi a. erooked, awry + SHACHER v. 
to distort.] fras. To crook, distort, twist all 


awry. Ilence Camshaehled ///. a. 

1805 t: Nucor Poems 1. 33 (JaMm.) Nae auld camshaucheld 
warlock loun. 1819 St. Patrick 11. 19% Gam.) Anye think 
tae camshachle me wi’ your bluidthristy fingers, 

Ca‘mshell. In Orkney and Shetland: Cuttle- 
fish bone, 

1693 Watrace Descr. Orkuey 18 On the shore is to be 
found..Camshells or Os-Sepiz, that the Gold-Smith makes 
so at Use of. 1763 Cuamoers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Cam: 
shail, a word used in Zetland to denote the os sepiz. 

Camshoch (ka‘mfdx, ka‘mf6), 2. Sc. Also 6 
camschow, -seho, 7 -sehoche, 8 campsho, 8-9 
eamsheugh, 9 -shach, [The first part is evidently 
CaM a. ‘erookcd, perverse’; the second perh. repre- 
sents OF. sceoh ‘askew, perverse’, of which schoch* 
would be the normal Scotch form: Jamieson has 
also the Sc. verbs sheuch, shack to distort, and 
shackle, shochie to distort, wriggle.] 

1. Crooked, distorted, awry ; deformed. 


1513 Dovctas nets wu. x. 43 Thai elriche brethir. .with 
mony camscho beik, And hedis semand to the hevin areik, 
/bid. vn. Prol, 107 Laithlie of forme, wyth crukit camschow 
beik. a1600 Montcomerie Fiyting 295 That cruiked, 
camschoche croyll, yneristned, they curse. x730 Ramsay 
Twa Cats § Ch. 13 A monkey with acampsho face. 1807- 
10 TANNAMILL Poenrs (1846) 2x Auld, swirlon, slaethorn, 
camsheugh, crooked Wight. By. 

2. fig. Perverse (in disposition or fortune), 

1606 Branik Atrk- Burial (1833) 36 The camshoch com- 
mons now at last coms in a rere warde to debate the cause. 


CAMSTAIRY. 


1787 W. Tavior Scots Poems 170 (JaM.) Bot camshach wife 
or girnin gett. 1790 A. WiLson To &, Picken, The queer 
carles sae camsheugh spak’. @t Christmas Ba’ ing in 
Skinner Afise, Poet. 129 (Jam.) Pate had caught a camshach 
cair At this uncanny wark. 


Camstairy (kémstéri), a. Se. Also -stairie, 
-starie, -stary, -steary, -steirie. [Dcrivation 
uncertain: first element app. Cant crooked, awry.] 
Obstinately perverse, unruly, or wilful ; fractions. 

1776 Herp Coll. Sc. Songs, When she is fou she is unco 
camstaric. 1844 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club M1. No. 12. 100 He 
hada wild, camstary pony. 1863 Miss TytLer in Ga. Words 
Oct. 709/1 No wonder he is camsteary. 1868 G, MacponaLp 
R. Falconer 1. 195 * What are ye sae camstairie for?’ 

Camstone (kzmsté"n). Se. In 8 calm-. 

a. ‘Common compact limestone probably of a 
white colour’ (Jam.). b. A white or bluish-white 
clay used to whiten hearths, door-steps, ete. 

1791 Statist. Acc. Scotl. 1. 209 There is calmstone and 
plenty of ruddle. 1795 Ibid. XV. 327 (Jam.) At the base of 
the hill..you meet with several layers of camstone. 1815 
Scorr Guy JZ. xxxvi, A pail of whiting or camstane, as it is 
called, mixed with water—a circumstance which indicates 
Saturday night in Edinburgh. 1806 Forsyti Beanties 
Scott, U1. 359 The third kind of limestone is. .camstone or 
glenstone..It contains a considerable proportion of clay. 

Camus, var. of Camis and Casois. 

Cam-wheel: see Cam. 

Cam-wood (kxmwud). [According to some, 
ad. native African name Aamé7.] The hard red 
wood of Baphia nitida (N.O. Legaminose), im- 
ported from West Africa,and used for dycing, and in 
turning and cabinet-making ; called also Barwoon. 

1698 Damrter Voy. (1705) II. u. 58 At Cherburg near 
Sierra-Leone. .there is Camwood, which is much like Blood- 
wood, if not the same. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3758/8 Cam 
Wood and Elephant's Teeth, lately cast away upon the 
Goodwin Sands. 1788 Crarkson /upfol. Slave Tr. 7 The 
first African woods, that were known to be objects of comn- 
mercial importance, were Camwood and Barwood. 1876 
R. Burton Gorilla L. 1, 257 Corisco had long been cele- 
brated for cam-wood .. yielding a better red than Brazil. 

Camwysse, var. of Caumes, Oés., linen cloth. 

+Camy, @. Ofs. rare. [app. f. came=Kain 
comb, crest.] laving a sharp or serrated ridge. 

1g13 Douci.as neis vu. xiv. 42 Thai that with scharp 
culter teill. .the hylly knowis hie, Or camy eige. 

Can (ken), 54! Forms: 1 canne, (4 cane), 
4-7 caune, Kan, 5-6 kanne, 6-9 cann, 6- can. 
(app. Com. Teut.: OE. canne:—WGer. hanna 
weak fem. (whence MDu. Aanne, Du. kan, ONG. 
channa, MUG. and Ger. anne); also ON. hanna 
(Sw. kanna, Da. hande) :—OTeut. type *hanndn-. 
The word occurs also in med.L. egvxa, app. from 
Teutonic. The Germanic origin of the word is 
questioned; but the form is not derivable froin 
L. cantharus pot, and L. canna ‘reed, pipe’, does 
not suit the sense. (In OF., only in a glossary, 
where it might be from L.)] 


g 1. A vessel for holding liquids ; formerly used 


of vessels of various materials, shapcs, and sizes, 
including drinking-vessels; now generally rc- 
stricted to vessels of tin or other metal, mostly 
larger than a drinking-vessel, and usually cylin- 
drical in form, with a handic over the top. 

@x000 /Eieric Voc. in Wr-Wiilcker 122 Crater, ucl 
canna, canne. ¢1375 7 Barpour St. Laureutius 361 He 
brocht a vatir-cane & Laurens hyme baptist pane. 1388 
Wyreiir Zohn ii. 6 There weren set sixe stonun cannes (1382 
pottis). @ 1400 Cov. ALyst. 259 (Matz.) Beryng a kan with 
watyr. 1485 /#z, in Ripon Ch. Acts 370 Duo kannes de 
ligno. 1838 Coverpate /fosec iii, 1 They..loue the wyne 
kannes. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 49 Mery 
we were as cup and can could holde. 1598 B, Jonson Zz. 
Man in Hum. u,v. (1616) 27 ‘Two cannes of beere. 1649 
Butuy Lng. a Impr. (1653) 131 The Buckets or Kans 
to take up thy Water. 1719 D’Urrey Péd/s (1872) U1, 247 
Now what do you say lo the Cans of wood? 1731 Battey 
Cann, a wooden Pot to drink outof. 1755 Jounson, Caz, a 
cup; generally a cup made of metal, or some other matter 
than earth. r800 Wornsw. Pet Lamé xi, Lhave brought 
thee in this can Fresh water from the brook. 1803 Scott 
Bonnie Dundee, Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can. 
1838 Dickens O. 7vist xlv, The milk-can was standing by 
itself outside a public-house. 1842 Tennyson [idl Waterpr. 
xxii, The truth, that flies the flowing can, Will haunt the 
vacant cup. i 

b. (from its shape) A chimney-pot. 

1833 Act 3 § 4 Will. iV, xlvi. § 103 Chimney cans or pots. 
1866 Glasgow Police Act 29 & 30 Vic. cclxxiii. § 384 To 
repair any Chimney Head or Can. 

+2. Sc. A measure of capacity. Ods. 

1809 Epmonstone Zetland Isles 1. 163 (Jam.) About three 
fourths of a can or gallon of oil. 

3. A vessel of tinncd iron, in which flesh of 
animals, fish, fruit, ete. are ‘ tinned’, or sealed np 
air-tight for preservation (chicfly in U. S.). 

1874 Jlarper’s Weekly Frul. 26 Sept. (Hoppe) Salmon.. 
pickled, Smoked, and put up in cans. 

4. Comb., as can-carricr, -maker; can-quafing 

—adj. See also Can-Buoy, Cannock, CAN-1100K. 
"1897 Return fr. Pernass. 1.1, it, 170 Can-quaffing huck- 
sters. @1611 Beaum, & Fr. Philaster v. iii, My kind can- 
carriers. 1623 Reg. St. Mary Bredman, Canterd., Thomas 


Colle Cannemaker. 
Can, st.2 Se. [f. Can v.l Cf. canny.] 
a. Skill, knowledge. b. Power, ability. 


Vou. I. 
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1768 Ross Helenore 15 (Jam.) Thae auld warld fonlks had 
wondrous cann Of herbs that were baith good for beast and 
man, /éi¢. 134 I'll all Maggie's can and her cantraps defy. 

Can (ken), v1 ireg. (Forms: see below.) 
[A defeetive verb, belonging to the small but in- 
teresting group of Teutonic prefertle-present verbs 
(now chiefly used as auxiliaries of tense, mood, or 
predieation), in form charaeterized by having as 
their present tense an original preterite, which re- 
tains the preterite form but has come to have a 
present signification, and from which a new 
weak past tense has subsequently been developed. 
Cf. dare, ete. OE, cenan, pres. Ind. can (cpr), 
pa. cifSe G—cwzde), is identieal with OFris. 
hunua, kan, kunda (kondas, OS. cunnan, can, 
consta, const, (Du. kunnen, kan, konde), OHG. kun- 
nan, kan, kunda (konda), or kunsta (konsta), (Ger. 
honnen, kann, konntle), ON. kuna, kann, kunua 
(:—hurda), Goth. (and OTent.) sannan, kann, 
Auspa.- The OTeut. sense was ‘to know, know 
how, be mentally or intellectually able’, whence 
‘to be able generally, be physically able, have the 
power, L.. fosse’, Since the present was formally 
a preterite, its meaning ‘1 know’ must have been 
derived from that of ‘J have Icarned, I have at- 
tained to knowledge’ ; the original present stem 
being *Bin-u- or *hen-n-, pre-Teut. *gen-2-: cf 
Lith. sévaiz 1 know, Zend d-salfi-d? knowledge, 
Olr. pret. adgcin he knew. Beside this Teutonic 
has Azv- (ablaut form 476-), WGer. dud-, whenee 
OE, cadwan to Know, ONG. 7r-chnd-an, bi-chnd- 
an, to recognize, “r-chud-? recognition (answering 
to a Goth. *-£2éps fem.). This stem is widely 
diffused in the Aryan langs.; cf. L., Gr. gad- in L. 
gitd-sco, Gre yeryva-ona (éyvov); OSlay, saa-tt 
to know; OIr. gxdéh known. In Skr. the pres. 
has stem jan-, the preterite jid, jandlmt, jajiialu. 

It has been further thought that the root was originally 
related tothe Aryan gew- (with by-forms gvd-, gnd-), to bring 
forth, produce, Skr. ja’udome, pret. jaja'na, 1. Gr. gen-, 
geegn- (see Kin, Kina); but if so, they were already difteren- 
tiated in Old Aryan, and the nature of the connexion of 
sense has not been determined.] 

Here, as in Br, it will be convenient to illustrate 
the inflexions separately from the senses. 


A. Inflexions. 

L. Pres. Lidtc. 

Ist and 37d sig. can (keen, kn, k’n). 

Forms: I-4 cann, con, conn, I- can, (4-5 
conne, canne; also kan, cte.). 

a 1000 Crdnron Poems, Sat. 250 le can eow Teran. fbrd. 
629 Iceow ne con. ¢1175 Lamd, (om, 35 Nis nan sunnie 
pet he necon. a 122g Ancr. R. 206 More vuel pen heo con. 
c12go Gen, §& Ex. 309 Ic wene I can a red. ¢ 1300 Cursos 
AL, 20358 O me self can [dater AZS.S. con, canne} I na rede. 
¢1320 Cast, Lone 555 Hose pis forbysene con. ¢1420 Azvow, 
Arth, xxxiii, I conne notte say. srg sel Gilds (1870) 407 
The craft that he canne. 1856 J. Hrywoov Spader §& /. 
Giij, Sure I can no false knackes, AYfod. What can it be? 

2d sing. canst (keenst). 

Forms: 1-4 const, t- canst, (4-5 konst, kanst, 
6 canest, 6-7 cannest), zorthern 3- can, kan. 

a1000 Andreas 68 (Gr.) Pu ana canst ealra gehygdo. 
azz Fuliana 66 Greide hwet so pu const grimliche bipen- 
chen, ar2q0 Lofsong in Cott, Honr. 217 Tope pet const and 
wult weldon. @ 1300 Cursor AZ, 12121, can pe ken pat pou 
necan, @1400 /éfd. 824 (Add. ATS.) Yuow pou canst fynde. 
e1goo in Hazl. 4. 7. 27.36 Canst thou thy byleve? "1526 
Tinpace Maré i. go Yf thou wilt, thou cannest [1557 
Geuev., etc., canst] make me clene. 1600 [see B 6]. 1610 
Suaks. Temp. ui it. 67 Canst thou bring me to the party? 

plural can, 

Forms: 1-2 cunnon (cunne-), 2-5 cunnen, 
(4-5 kunnen), 3-5 cunne, 4-5 counen, conne, 
4-5 south. kunnep, connep, 3- #orth. con, can, 
(kan), 5- can, 

Beowulf 162 Men necunnon. a 1000 Cxdimon's Daniel 141 
3e ne cunnon. ¢117§ Lamé. Hom. 75 Alle ye kunnen. .ower 
credo. ¢1z0gs Lay. 7301 Tweien wise men ‘pe wel cunnen 
a speche [¢ 1275 conne of speche], /déd.23059 Ne cunne we 
demen [¢ 1275 ne con we telle], @ 1300 Cursor AT. 9065 Quat 
rede can [z.7. con] we. 1340 Ayevd. 249 Po pet connep.. 
onderstonde. 21340 Hampoce /’sa/ter ix. 11 Oper pat kan 
paim noght. ¢ 13850 H/il/. Palerne 4184 As wel as we kumme. 


1386 Cuaucer Sgrs. Prof. 3 For certes ye konnen (2. * 
konne, can). 1387 Trevisa /igder (1865) IL. 169 Pese men 
..kunnep wel Inow telle. ¢1 Pecock Aepr, 1. xvi. 89 


Manye kunnen suche textis bi herte. 1550 Latimer Se777. 
Stamford n. 104 All that can it not may learne. 1835 
Browninc Paracels, vw. Wks. 1. 149 You can see the root 
of the matter. 

Negative cannot (ke ngt) ; fanr7?. can’t (kant). 
(Se,canna). (The earlier mode was to prefix ze.) 

Ya 1400 Cursor A, (add. to Cott.) p.959. 105 And pou pat he 
deed fore cannot sorus be. 1451 Pastoun Lett. 140 1. 186 
Other tydyngs as yelt can I non tell you. /did, 172 1. 229 
Whethir it be thus or non Ican not say. 1§.. Plusmpton 
Corr.72,1 canot get my money. 1706 Col, Records Penn. 11. 
256 The House cant agree tothis. 1741 RICHARDSON Pamela 
1.56 If he..as yousay can’thelpit, x7q4z Younc NY%. 7/1. 
89 An angel’s arm can’t snatch me from the grave ; Legions 
of angels can’t confine me there. 1827 Keste Chr. ¥. 4 
Without Thee I cannot live, Afod. Can't you go? 

2. Past Indic. 1st and 3rd sing. could (kud). 


Forms: a. 1 ctiSe, 2-3 cupe, kuthe, 3-3 cowpo, 


CAN. 


cowthe, (4 coth), 4-5 coupe, 4-6 couthe, (5 
cousthe), 4 2orth, cup, cuth, 4-6 couth, (also 
in 4-5 with k-); 8. 4-6 conde, k-, 5-6 coud, 7-8 
often cou’d; y. 6 coulde, 6- could, (6 coold, 
6-7 cold, 6- Sc. culd). 

The current spelling is erroneous: ¢ began to be inserted 
about 1525, app. in mechanical imitation of shon/d and 
wonld, where an etymological 7 had become silent, so 
that these words now rimed with cod, and might better 
have been written shoud, woud; cf. northern wad. In the 
sense Amoze, the earlier form cont? was retained longer. 

a. ¢893 K. Etrrep Oves.1.ii.§ 1 Ninus. .se cude manna 
zrest dry-craftas. ¢ 1280 Ge. § ££2., 289 Ne kude he no3t 
Dlinne. a 1294 Prisoner's Prayer vin Pirlol, Trans. (1868) 
104 Ar ne kuthe ich sorghe non. ¢ 1297 R. Grove, 29 He was 
y flowe an hey, & ne cowpe not a-lizte. @ 1300 Cursor AZ. 
21420 (Cott.) nl wel he enth [latex AS. cutht, coupe). 
Jbid, 23945 (Edin.) 1 wald spek if ! cupe [C.G. cnth, 7. 
coupe]. ¢1328 £7, Addit. P. 2,813 As be wyfcoube. 1340 
Hamrote 2r. Conse. 7444 Wha couth pan telle. @ 1480 
Ant. de ft Tour (1868) 75 We took fro them all that he 
couthe. s19 Alem. Ripfow (1882) 1. 315 In as convenient 
hastas I couthe. 1830 Lynpesay 7¢s?, Pafynge 875 In 
Inglande couthe scho get none ordinance. 1§79 SPENSER 
Sheph, Cal, Jan. 10 Well couth he tune his pipe. 1607 
WaLkincTon Of. Glass 18 Ne any couth his wit so hiely 
straine. 162 C. Starvition //erodian vy. 37 So well his 
leere he Couth (xZwe South]. 

B. cx3s0 Wl. Paterne 4378 As hecoude. ¢ 1386 Cnav- 
cer Sos, 7. 31 A Rethor excellent ‘That konde [7 . coude, 
coupe, koupe, coupe] hise colonrs. @ 1400 Ovfowian 11 (W.) 
‘Yhe emperour, couthde no man kythe His ioye. ¢1420 
Chron, Viled. 554 As he wel cou3zthe and on3te to do. 1478 
Joun Paston Lef?.812 11). 21y He koud get the good wyll. 
¢1goo in Haz. “#. 7’. 7. 211 Yet conld he neyther pates 
noster nor ave. ¢1832 Ip. Berxers /7von clxvi. 654 Al 
preuely as he coude. 1697 Drvprn Ii. Georg. in. 738 
Th'., Entrails cou’d no Fates foretel. 1762 Gent, Alag. 
137 LWill] cou'd his fears impart. 

c1gzgo Lo. Dekners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 12g 
There was none that coude.. yet Gonernar dyd as moche 
as he coulde. 1830 Ay. Our Ladye (1873) 20 The same 
Alphonse. .coulde nothynge of her langnage. 1875 Lanr- 
Ham Let. (1871) 61, 1 coold my rulez, coold conster, and pars. 
1884 Powe. Léayd'’s Caméria 313 [Le] cold doo no good. 
1588 A. Kine Canisius’ Catech. 114 He culd nocht be prie- 
iudiciable to y* kirk. 1890 Spenser #. QO. 1. ii. 6 He could 
not rest. c1620 A. Hume Brit, Tong. (1865) 20 Of this ! 
cold reckon armies. 1848 Macatiay //és/. Ave. V1. 265 
I¥e could not consent. 1882 Lesuir Kein el fasnam's 
Lady WA. 201 He really couldn't say where. 

2nd sing. eouldest, couldst kudst). 

Foims: 1 etiSest, 4 couthest, coudest, 6- 
couldest, couldst. 

cr000 Ags. Gosp. John i, 43 wanon cudest Su me (Liv- 
disf, wistes Su ved cudes Ou]. 1377 Lanai. P. P7. B. v. 540 
Koudestow aujte wissen vs pe weye. /di7. vin. 76 Pow 
couthest me wisse. 1526 ‘l'tnpaLe J/ark xiv. 37 Couldest 
not thou watche [so all exc. AAew. couldst, WycLir my3- 
tist not). 1667 Mitton 7’. Z, tv. 9g0 And couldst thon 
faithful add ?.. Faithful to whom ? 
plural could (kud . 


Forms: 1 ection, 2-3 eupen, 3-5 couthen, 


3 
couthe, (4 copen, 5 coothe , 4-6 couth, 4-5 
koude, cowde, 5-6 coude, 6 kowd, colde, 6- 
could, 

1000 Cxdmon's Daniel 258 [Hi] dydon swa hie cndon. 
e1178 Cott, (font. 223 Hi cudon 3eider god and yfel. a 1300 
Cursor M. 12344 Wele bai couthe aire lorde knaw.  ¢ 1340 
Ibid, 14716 Pai cowd a-gayn him finde resoun nane. 1350 
IF 11. Palerne 1033 Alle be surgyens of salerne..ne coupben 
have jour langoures a-legget. c1xg00 Kom. Rose 789 Welle 
koude they the gise. 1413 Lypc. Pyle. Sole ut til, (1483) 
51 Ye that more good coothe. c1449 Prcock Kefr.t, vi. 28 
As othere men mizten and couthen do. c 1480 Aferdin x. 
146 Thei cowde heir tydynges. 1475 2%. Noblesse (1860) 13 
They. .couthe have no socoure. 1510 Love Boxavent. Mirr, 
(Pynson) viii. Dj, They coude the langage of Ebrewe. 
@ 1833 Lp. Berners //vox vii, 16 The ii. brethern kowd 
not. 1s80 Sipney Arcadia 397 Well my pipe they couth. 
1646 E. FUisner] Mod. Divinity 237 They could skiil to say. 
ATod, Could you or couldn't you? 


3. Pres. Subj.: sing. can (ken). 
levelled with the Indic. 
Forms : 1-4 cunne, (3-4 kunne), 4-5 conne, (4 


cone, konne). 

a1000 Satan 702 Dat Su cunne. @122§ Ancr, RK. 280 
Hwat turn his fere ne cunne nout. ¢ 1250 Ayn Virg. 
5 Nis non maiden .. bat swo derne Iouize kunne. 1377 
ie P. Pl, B. xx. 26 Thow knowest wel.. And bow conne 
resoun, 1393 Gower Conf. 1.50 Though | ne conne but a 
lite. ¢1qgo Merlin ti. 4o With that thou conne me no 
magre. 1§28 Roy Sat., All though he canne many a wyle. 
1596 Suaks, x Hen. /V, 11, ii. 34 List if thou can heare the 
tread [Qg. canst]. Afod, He will come ifhe can. 

piura/ can. 

Forms: 1-3 cunnen, 2-3 cunne, 4-6 conne. 

1000 Llene 374 pxt [hi] andsware secgan cunnen. 1735 
BerKerey IVs, 1871 II]. 320 Confute them if you can. 

4. Past Subj. sing, could, 2nd sing. could(e)st. 
(Like the Indicative.) - . 
Forms: 1 ete, 3-5 couthe, (4 cope, kou3de), 
4-6 couth, 4-6 coud, conde, 5 cowde, 6- could. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 438 If he cuth [v.r. coude, couth, coupe]. 
Ibid, 4555 Coud bu [v.x. cuth, cowde; Srin. coudestou] 
tell me quat it ware. /d7d. 20024 Pof..icothe. 1380 
Wyenr H’és. (1880) 382 No leyser to telle all 3if I kouzde. 
¢1440 Gesta Rowt, (1878) 361 If thou couthiste peynte. 1308 
Fisner IWé&s, (1876) 172 &o yf he coude fynde x good and 
ryghtwyse personnes, ¢1s3z2 Lp. Berners //1on clxvi. 
654 To seke yf he coude fynde the damoysell. 1586 Ferny 
Lacyes Nobvil. xx, 1 had rather..my daughter Alice couth 
karoll a lay so lustilie. 1656 Br. Hate Occas. Meddit. (1851) 
Oh that thou couldest! 1697 DyrvpEn Virg. Georg. Vv. 705 
8 


Since 16th c. 


CAN. 


Were Lovers Judges, or cou’d Ilell forgive. Mod. 1 wish 
I could help you. 

plural could. 

Forins: 1 oti8$en, 3-4 couthen, coude, 6- 


could. 

araag Leg. Nath, 1330 Pah we cuden, a1j00 Mavelok 

69 Til pat he kouben speken. 1394 7. P'¢, Crede 62 3if 
ey coupen her crede. 1612 Bis.k 2 Cor. xi 1 Would to 
God ye could bear with me. : 

5. Infinitive can (ken). Obs. exc. Se. or dial, 

Forms: 1 cunnan, 2-4 cunnen, 3-5 cunne, 
4 connen, 4-5 conne, 6- can (in 9 da/.; regular 
in Sc.) See also Con v, 

61178 Lamd, [fon 73 Pet heo sculen .. heore bileue cun- 
nen. atzago Soral Ode 332 We sceal him cunne scukle 
wel. a 1300 finding Cross 216in Leg. Rood (1871) 93 Pe laws 
wele better mai he cun. ¢ 1320 Cast. Love 1071 He scholde 
konnen al pat God con. ¢1340 Cursor AL. 2570 Na mare 
saltow ham con rede pen sternes of heyuen. ¢ 1374 Cuaucrr 
Troylus v. 1404 Cryseyde shal not conne knowe me. ¢ 1380 
Wyre Ser. Sel. Wks. I]. 245 To cunne no more ban is 
nede to cunne but to cunne to subrenesse. 1393 Gowrr 
Conf. II. 158 ‘To conne arede. ¢ 1460 Towneley Myst. 55 
Wold I ken, And kun him thank. 1484 Caxtos Curtad 5 
He shal nener conne trotte. 1555 Epen Decades WW. find, 
(Arb.) 52 To wyl to doo hurte & can not. 1607-12 Bacon 
Gt, Place, Ess. Aris.) 282 In evill, the best condicion ts not 
to will, the second not to can. 1816 Scot Antig. xavi, 
* He'll no can hand down his head to sneeze, for fear a’ sce- 
ing his shoon.’ 1847 Frances Kemece (Mrs. Butler) Acc. 
Later Life (1882) ii. 165 Lady Macbeth, which | never 
could, and cannot, and never shall can act. 1886 STEVEN- 
son Atdnapped 298 ‘ Ve'll can name your business.’ 


+6. Pres. pple. cunning (in OF. eunnand), 
now only as adj., q.v. Ods. 

+7. La. pple. could: in OF. cap, ME. couth, 
chiefly as adj.: sce Cortn. As pple. come 
(=cnn, on inodel of str. vbs. oecurs anomalously, 


and in mod. dialects cow/d is commonly so used, 
1413 Lvng. Pyler. Sowle wii. (135y) 3 VF thou haddest ony 
good conne. Mod, Sc lle has not could come. If 1 had 
could find it. 
8. 26/, sb. CUNNING, q.¥. Asa gerund canning 
has been used for the nonee, and is in inad.Se. 
1563 87 Foxr 4. 4 JZ. (1684) I]. 41g In canning the text 
of the whole New Testament... without book. 
B. Signification. 
I. As an independent verb. 
tl. frans. To know. a. To know or be ae- 
qnainted with (a person), b. To know or have 
learned a thing); to have practical knowledge of 
(a language, art, ete.). 70 can by heart: to know 
by heart. 70 can one's goal: to know what is 
good for one. Obs. 
€1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 12 Ne can ic cow. ¢ 1200 
Trin, Call. [fom, 29 Cune sume mede benne pu alinesse 
makest, ¢1297 R. Gore. 443 Of Engelond ne con ych non 
rede. 1300 Cursor M, 13142 Sco sa well her mister cuth. 
aryo Mamrore /’saffer Comm, 22 Pe lord pat all ping can, 
1386 Cuaccer S/iler'’s T. 18, 1 can a noble tale for the 
uoones, 1387 Trevisa ffigden Rolls Ser. HI. 281, I can 
nou3t but pat I can nonzt. ¢1g00 Destr, Troy 1251 For 
sleght pat he couth. 1480 Caxton Descr. frit. 35 Now 
they lerne no frenssh ne can none, 1 526 SKELTON Magny, 
561 Can you a remedy for the tysyke f_ 1838 Coveroace 4. 
T. Ded., To. .instruct such as can but English. 1541 Payne. 
Catiline 1.74 le coulde it by hart. 1548 Hatt Chron. 
(1809) 363 An honest manne and one that could his good, 
1563-87 Foxe A. & BM, (1684) I]. 325 Unlearned men that 
can no letters. 1§91 Ilanincton Ort. Fur. exxxv, xxiit, It 
had bin well that he it never coud. 1600 Fatrrax Tasso x. 
iv. 180 The way right well he could. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
ie Most of the Inhabitants can no word of Cornish. 1632 
. Jonson Maga. Lady t.i, She could the Bible in the ho y 
tongue. 1649 aes Moems (1659) 120 Yet can | Music 
too; but such As is beyond all Voice or Touch, 
c. In phrase Zo can (some, no, small, good, etc.) 
shill of or in: to have skill in, be skilled in. 
one Pace in Ellis Orig. Lett, in. 1. 186 They couth 
goodde skele inbyldyngs. 1532 Hervet Nenophon's Househ. 
(1768) 5a A carpenter... that can good skylle therof. 1538 
Lecano /tin. IL. 56 One Thomas Long..could skille of the 
Law. 1578 T. Procror Gorg. Gallery, Talke thou of that, 
wherin some skill thou can. 1613 Cuarman B, D'Ambois’ 
Rev, Plays 1873 11. 180 Since I could skill of man. 1644 
Sucwer Citron. 19 One that could well skill in Manual 
Rhetorique. 1710 Pimtirs Pastorais iv. 23 No Skill of 
Musick can I, stmple Swain, 
2. intr. To have knowledge, to know of; also 
to know such or frttle of. arcs. 
arago Owl §& Night. 560 Bute thu canst of chateringe, 
@ 1300 Cursor Jf. 740 Pat mast kan bath on crok and craft. 
fbtd, 7408 (Gott.) He coude of harpe mekil bi rote. ¢ 1400 
Destr, Troy 2529 A mad priste, Thal neuer colde of no 
knighthode, but in a kirke chyde. ¢1420 Avow, Arth, 
xvii, The king couthe of venery. 1602 Row.anps Greene's 
Ghost (1860) 70, I nener was there (that I can of). 182g 
Scott Talism, (1854) 407 Thou canst well of wood-craft. 
1895 Kincstey Poems, Little Baltung 82 That cunning 
Kaiser was a scholar wise, And could of gramarye. 
II. With infinitive, as pate of predication. 
(Many manuals of English Grammar have Ineptly treated 
¢an so construed, as an auxiliary of the Subjunctive or 
* Potential’ mood !) 
3. To know how (¢o do anything); to have learned, 
to be intellectually able. 
a 1184 O. E. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1137 Suilc & mare 
rent wecunnen satin. @ 1300 Cursor 4 14692 Your aun 
k yee can noght spell. ¢1400 Kom. Rese 176 Wel coude 
he peynte, I_undirtake, That such ymage conde make. 
1485 Caxton Paris § V. (1868) 64 On nl the maners that ye 


58 


shal conne demaunde. 1490 — f/ow lo Die 2 To conne 
deye is to haue in all tymes his herte redy. @ 1g20 Afyrr. 
Our Ladye 148 Dyscrecion to canne kepe peace. on all 
partyes. 1§79 Srenser Sheps. Cal. Jan. 10 Well couth hee 
tune his pipe. 1726 Gay fadles 11, vi. 48 We country-folks 
Cou'd ope our gracious monarch’s eyes, 

Thls passes imperceptibly into the current sense: 

4, To be able; to have the power, ability or 
capacity. (Said of physical as well as mental, and 
of natural as well as acquired ability; = L. fosse, 
F. pouvoir.) 

a 1300 [favelok 111 So yung pat sho ne coupe Gon on fote, 
1375 Barsour Bruce ut. 431 Sum off thaim couth swome 
full weill. 1475 Sk. Noblesse 76 ‘lo can renne withe speer. 
1526 TinpaLe Mark xiv. 37 Coudest not thou watche with me 
one hour? 1561 T, Norton Cadcin's fst. 1.6 ‘Thou canest 
not with one view peruse the wide compasse of it. 1611 
Brate Ex, vii, 21 The Egyptians could not drink of the 
water, 1650 TB. Worcester’s Apoph. 22, 1..cold not come 
to the speech of any of them, 1 Mutton /. £.1. 117 
This Empyreal substance cannot fail. 1697 Drvorn Virg. 
Georg. tv. 642 What Madness cou'd provoke A Mortal Man 
t’ invade a sleeping Gal? 1 STEELE Tatler No. 11 P 3 
The whole Company. .take Hands; then, at acertain sharp 
Note, they move round, and kick as kick can, 18975 
Jrvons Sfoney 41878) 2 [She] could not consume any con- 
siderable portion of the receipts herself. Afod. What weight 
can you carry? Whocan run farthest? The house can hold 
noinore. Such language can dono good to the cause, 

b. Jn this and the prec. sense it oceurs, used for 
the nonee, as a main verb, with infinitive. 

(Cf. 1555-1607 in A 5.] 

1866 rant /forace's Sat. 1. iit Bvij, The wyse can rule; 
to can is full as muche As thonghhe dia. 1633 P. Foercure 
Pisce, Ect, vi. xxvi, Uf from this love thy will thou canst un- 
bind, To willis heretocan, [1837 Cartier Fr. Rez, (1872) 
ILL. 1. iv. 18 What a Man kens he cans.] 

5, Expressing a possible contingency; = May 
possibly. 

c1asgo Gen. & Bx, 2872 Ic am sonder man, Egipte folc me 
knowen can [=ay possibly know me). 1 Piste (Douay) 
Nuoeb, xxxit. 17 Whatsoever we can have, shal be in walled 
cities. 1816 J. Watson City of Plague t. i. 138 Dost think 
My mother can be living ? 

. Expressing possibility: To be permitted or 
enabled by the conditions of the case; can you ..? 

- is it possible for you to..? 

142 Unatt Erasm. Apoph. a, Thou cannest not 
haue of Phocion a frende & 4 Wateoee bothe to gether. 
1683 Stusnes Anat, Adus. 1. 38 And can you blame them? 
1600 Hurvwoon Adi, /1, 1. iii, Thou cannest bear me 
witness. 1612 Berne 1 Cor. x. 21 Ye cannot drink the cup 
of the Lord, and the cupof devils. 1664 livetyn A’ad. [fort, 
(1729) 195 You can hardly over-water your Strawberry-Beds, 
1667 Mitton /', £. ut. 735 Thy ig Re canst not ntiss. 
1709 STEELE Tatler No. 45 Po The best Sort of Companion 
that can be. @ 1856 Loner. Vill, Blacks, iii, You can 
hear him swing his heavy sledge, With measured beat and 
slow. 1848 Macaubay //is¢. Aug. 11. 221 Even if it could 
be believed that the court was sincere. 

7. In pas? snhjunciive, expressing an inclivation 
in a conditional form. (= Ger. honnte.) 

1658-9 Cot. Waite in Burton Diary (1828) IV. 39, I could 
like well that they should be in that House. 1711 AppIson 
Sfect. No. rar Pp 8, 1 could wish our Royal Society would 
compile a Body of Natural History. 1786 Mrs. Incunaco 
Such things are in Bret, Theat. (1808) 14, 1 cou‘d not think 
of leaving you so soon. 

8. eflipt., with verb to be supplied from the con- 
text, or with do, make, come, get, ete., understood. 
Can or cannot away with: see AWAY 16, Cannot 


but: see BUT 7 c. 

¢ 1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. Ixxti, I can 
wyth plente and I can wyth pouerte, I maye allin hym thal 
strengthith me, c¢14qg0 Gesta Kom. (1879) 38, 1 am a ser- 
uaunt of yourys in at pat I can and may. ¢1g00 Mayd 
Emlyn in Anc, Poet, Tracts (1842) 27 Me coude well nwaye, 
With her lusty playe, 21836 Tinpate /’athw. [oly Script, 
Wks. I. 27 The more tangled nrt thou therein, and canst 
nowhere through. 1611 Hevwoon Gold. Age u. i. Wks. 
1874 II]. 19 What cannot womens wits? they wonders 
can When they intend to blinde the eyes of man. a 1700 
Drvpen (J.) Mecanas and Agrippa, who can most With 
Cxsar. 1715 De For Fam. 
I will do all I can with them. = 1718 Pore /éia 
What with this arm I can, prepare to know. 1719 Younc 
Bustris m, i.(1757) 53 What could your mnlice more? 1807 
Sin R. Witson in Life (1862) 11. viii. 374, 1 could no more, 
I was really exhausted, 1869 J. Martineau “ss. I]. 394. 

b. Cards. Can-ye, can-yon . see CAN-YOU. 
III. Senses now written Con. 

+9. To get to know; to leam, stndy. Oés. 
In this sense it was also treated as a weak vb. with 
pa. pple. can/: the variant con was at length es- 
tablished as a separate form, with weak inflexions 
(cons, conned): see CON v. 

1394 P. Pi. Crede 107 A man pat my3zte me wissen For 
toconnemycrede, 1528 More Dial. S/eresyes 1. Wks. 1111/1 
He laboured .. to can many texles thereof by harte. 
Patscr, 93 If the lernar can perfitly these two exemples. 
1563 Alirr. Mag., Blacksm. xviii, 7 So fare they all that 
folinshed 


instruct, t Vii, (1841) 1. 6 
watt. 987 


have not vertue cand. Fiemine Conti, 
III, 1982/2 They had cand their lesson. 

+10. 70 can or con thank(s : to express or offer 
thanks, to thank: app. originally ‘to acknow- 
ledge’ or ‘recognize’ one’s pratitude. [ME. shank 
cunne(n, OF, ponc cunnan, = pone witan, in OS. 
thank witan, OMG. thank wizan. Cf. also Gr. 
xdpy eidéva, (L. gratias meminisse), \t. safer 
grado, Vr. saver grat, ¥. savoir gré, whence also 
in ME. fo cunne gree, maulgre, to express one’s 


CAN. 


satisfaction or displeasure. These phrases were 
distinetly identified with can, could as late as 1525. 
But on the other hand, already in ME., the verb 
was often imagined to be different, and inflected as 
a weak vb. can or cnn (whence cannes, eanned; 
cunnest, cnunes, cunneil, canned) and in later 
times generally cow (connest, cons, conned), rarely 
ken, See Con: the examples which follow illus- 
trate its original form as belonging to can.] 

e119§ Lamb. [fom. 3x Ne con crist him nenne pone. 
@ 1300 Cursor AM. 14065, I can hir mikel thank. ¢ 1400 Hom. 
Kose 4400, 1 drede thou canst me gret maugre. 1483 Cax- 
TON G, de la Tour xviii. 26 Yef he canne ani good, basic 
he wille cunne her moche thanke. 1483 —- Gold. Leg. 364/4 
The ladyes. -couthe her moche thanke. 1483 M’w/enria ads 
Terentio gb, My maister cowde ine grete thanke, 1533 
Lp. Iberners Fro/ss. 1. coxxiv. 294 The good lady. .coude 
hym tthanke, 1533 More Apology xii. Wks. 871/2 No 
man hath any cause to can him ani thank. 1545 Ascuam 
Toxoph. (Arb.) 31 Not onelye I..but many other mo, .wyll 
can pe very moche thanke, 158% R. Scot Discow. 
Witcher. xu. xiv, 201 The smiths will canne them small 
thankes for this praier. [1672 — See Cox.] 

“|The following examples show the tendency 
to make a separate vb. of it with regular inflexions. 
Some writers madc it into gan, the converse of 
the change in Can v,2 

1534 More Com. agst. Trib, 1. Wks. 1210/1 Els would 
Christe hane canned her ntuch more thanke. 1542 UDALL 
Erasm, Apoph. 110 b, 1 allowe hym and gan hym thanke. 
fbid, 248 a, Augustus .. after gannyng hym thanke, com- 
maunded, etc. 1566 Draxt /forace’s Sat. v i. Evijb, 
And cannes me litle thankes, 

IV. §\ Can, cannot, can be, can do, may for the 
nonce be used substantively in obvious senses. 

1626 Fexner f/idden Manna (1652) 62 Hee hath still, in 
every action, more Can-does than Wil-does, 1644 Iluxton 
Vindic. Treat, Monarchy vi. 51 Sure, by cannot, he un- 
derstands fallaciously, as he useth to doe, a moralf cannot. 
1839 CanLyie Chartisem iii, 124 Let a man honour his 
craftsman, his can-do, did. v. (1858) 25 How can do, if 
we will well interpret it, unites itself with shall-do among 
mortals ; how strength acts ever as the right-arm of justice. 

“\ See also CaN-You. 

+ Can, w.2 (fa. terse.) Obs. Also 4 eun, cun- 
ne, 4-5 kan, con, conne. [In MK. and early 
mod.Eng. used for Gan, pa. t. of ginnan to begin: 
see Gin v, In the early MSS. of Cursor Mundi 
gan and can constantly interchangé, but the evi- 
dence shows that can was fully established in 
northern use early in the 14th c., and its beginnings 
were evidently in the period before 1300, from 
which no northern documents survive. It was in 
its origin a variant of gan, apparently merely pho- 
netic; in later times, when used asa simple auxiliary 
of tense, its Identity with gar tended to be for- 
gotten; it was, from its form and construction, 
curiously associated with the preceding verb Can, 
and this occasionally led to a forgetfulness of Its 
being a past tense, and to the substitution of conth, 
coud, cond, the pa.t. of that verb. Can prevailed 
in northern and north midland poets till the 16th c., 
and in the end of that century it was greatly 
affected by Spenser and his fellow-nrchaists and 
followers, Its main function is now filled by did, 
though the original ga is still a favourite note 
of ballad poetry. : 

1. A verb in the past tense meaning gan, i.e. 
began, fell, set, proceeded 7o. Followed by an 
infinitive with /o, it was much less usual than 
gan, 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 13657 Fast pai can (G. 
fon) on him to stare. 1423 Jas. 1 Ayngis Q. iv, And than 

ow he.. In philosophy can him to confort. c 1470 HIexry 
Wallace w. 98 And so on ane hys cyne he can [ed. 1648 be- 
gan] to cast. Xs Fr J 

2. It was usually followed by an infinitive with- 
out fo, and then approached or passed into a sitnple 
auxiliary of the past tense = the modern did. 

1300 Cursor M, 758 Pe nedder ner-hand hir gun [G. gan, 
¥.con, 7. gon] draw, /4rd. 2009 A neu liuelade cun (G. 
gan, ¥. con, 7. dud] pai bigin. 1 bid, 6390 Moyses on pe 
roche kan stand, /d/d. 6462 Moses... fourti dnis can [G. gan, 
¥. con, 7. gon] ber-on ducll, /éid. 12129 Ho! all ban cun 
[A con, G. 7. gan] paicri. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 330 Sone 
to paryss can he ga. ¢1400 Destr. Ti 11258 Antenor 
titly con ryse, fferkyt on fote, & to pe fre sayde. ¢ 1420 
Chron, Vided. 128 Pis pore mon toke bis bred and..on 
his waycon passe. c 1420 Sir Amadace liti, The king toke 
Sir Amadace..And to him conne he say. 1513 Dovcias 
Aeneis 1. viii 116 Thus saide Ilioneus, and sa can he seis. 
¢ 1870 THYNNE Pride & Lowd. (1841) 7 And straightly with 
his armes he can me fold. 1590 Srrnser F. Q.1. i. so Tho 
can she weepe [cd. 1679 gan). /éid. t. vi 23 Till to ryper 
yeares he gan aspire. 1602 Davison Rhapsody (1611) 37 
Then gan his Teares so swiftly for to flow .. Then blust- 
ring sighes to boistrously can blow, “ 

tb. 16th c. Scoteh can do=‘did’ auxiliary. 
Doveras AEncis vu. vi. 11 As scho fure Doun from 


an, ¥, con 7\., 


161 
the skyis, on fer can do [ed. 1§53 gan do] espy. /drd. vin, 
vi. 57 He can do [ed. 1553 gan do] schaw the altaire. 


“3. Krroneous forms conti, coud, could: = 
‘did’, (See above.) 

1375 Barnour Bruce in. 460 The croune, that Ihesu couth 
ber. 21850 Christis Kirke Gr, xvi, The carlis with clubbis 
coud udir quell. /dfd. xxi, Ane bent a bow, sie sturt coud 


CAN. 


steir him. ¢ 1450 Hexrvson Jer, Kab, 27 (Bannat. MS, 
1568) On every side full warely could hee wate. 

Can, v2 [f Can sé1] To put in a can or 
cans ; to preserve by scaling up air-tight in a can; 
‘to tin’. See Cannep, Canning. 

(1871 San Francisco Weekly Bulictin 17_ Nov. (Hoppe) 
Full directions for canning fruit. 1884 //arfer’s Mag. 
July 297/2 The.. facilities for canning beef. 

Can, obs. form of Kuan 1. 

Canaan (kZ'nan). [ad. Heh. prio #xacan). 
The ancient proper name of Western Palestine, 

romised to the Children of Israel ; hence fg. (esp. 
in hymns and devotional usc) land of promise, land 
of heavenly rest across the Jordan of death, heaven. 

1637 J. Morron (¢itde) New English Canaan. 1772 W. 
Wirtiams J/ymn, ‘Guide me O thou great Fehouakh’, Land 
me safe on Canaan's side, 1807 SouTury Espriclla's Lett. 
(18r4) HEL. 328 Te {Spain] is also the Canaan of Physicians. 

Canaanite (ké'nangit), 54.1 [f. prec. + -1TE.] 

1. A native of Canaan. is *No true Israelite.’ 

1382 Wveur Yudg. i. 32 Ie dwellid in the mydil of Cha- 
nanei [1388 in the myddis of Cananey]. 1535 CoveRDALE 
fbid, Bui dwelt amonge the Cananites. 1605 Tryadl Chev. 
n. i, in Bullen O. PZ (2884) HII. 285 What foolish Ca- 
naanils were they to run in debt to their cyes for an houres 
sleepe. 1727 De For Syst. Alagic 1. i. (1840) 35. A 

2. (more properly Canangean): One of a Jewish 
sect desperate and fanatical in its opposition to the 
Romans: Aezce, a zealot, a fanatic. 

1611 Buste A/ait. x. 4 The names of the twelue Apostles 


are these..Simon the Canaanite [1881 Aewised, Cananzan.] | 


Hence Ganaanitess, a woman of Canaan; 
Canaani‘tic, Canaani‘tish ad/s., hclonging to 
Canaan; of or like a Canaanite. Also fg. 

1621 Ainsworth Axnot, Pentat. Numb. xxvi. 13 [Saul] 
the sonneofa Canaanitesse. 1882-3 Scuare Nedig. Encycl. 
HL. xxgx The Jebusites were a Canaanitic in 1535 
Coveroare Ger. xlvi. 10 ‘The Cananitish woman, 1872 
Srurcron Treas. Dav. Ps. Ix. 6 Let not Canaanitish doubts 
and legalisms keep thee out of the inheritance of grace. 

Canaanite, 5.2 Afix. A variety of pyroxene 
consisting of a grcyish- or hluish-white rock, found 
near Canaan, Ct., U.S. 

1844 W. Puiturs Asin. 89 Canaanite occurs very exten: 
sively at Canaan, Ct, 1868 Dana Afin, (1880) 803 Caraanite 
is a whitish pyroxene rock .. and constitutes ridges. 

Canabyy\e, obs. North. form of Canopy. 

+Canace (kienis?). Ods. rare. [L. Canace= 
Gr. Kavdeyn.] The daughter of AZolus, who com- 
mitted incest ; formerly taken typically. 

1623 CockERAM, Canaces, incestuous women. 1678 Pi.- 
Lirs s.v., They use to call an Incesiuous Woman, Canace. 

+Canacin, ca‘nakin, 0é.. 


1673 Cant. Academy, Canakin, the Plague. 1721-1800 
Baitey, Canacin, the Plague. Clountry word). 
+Canacle, conacle. Ods. rare. [Of un- 


known derivation and meaning.] ? A enp. 
c1325 E£. E. Altit. P. B146x Pe coperounes abe canacles 
ie on be cuppe reres, Wer fetysely formed out in fylyoles 
ore fae 1515 Per watz. .Clatering of conacles pat kesten 
urdes, 

Canada! (ke'nida). The name of a British 
possession or ‘dominion’ in N. America, used 
attrib. in the namcs of various commercial pro- 
ducts, animals, and plants, as Canada agaric, goose, 
stag, etc.; esp. C, balsam, a pale halsam or 
resin derived from Aédses balsamea, and A. cana- 
densis, used in medicine, and as a transparent gum 
for mounting microseopie ohjects; C. rice, an 
aquatic grass (Aydropyrum esculentum), whose 
seeds feed preat flocks of water-fowl, and are also 
uscd as food by the natives; C. tea, the leaves of 
Gaultheria procumbens, used to flavonr tea, or as 
a suhstitute for it; Mountain Tca; C. turpentine 
= Canada balsam. 

[1624 Carr. Smita Virginia vi. 205, | had..called it New 

England, yet so long he |‘Thomas Hunt] and his Consorts 
drowned that name with the Eccho of Cannaday.] 
_ 1840 Gosse Canadian Nat., ‘Vhe bark of the fir or balsam 
is covered with bladders full of a fluid resin. .this is the 
“Canada-balsam of the apothecaries. 1861 Miss Pratr 
Flower, Pl. VV. 284 *Canada Flea-bane ..a dull-looking 
plant, with small heads of dingy flowers. 17 Forster 
iudson’s Bay Birds in Phil. Trans. LX11.414 The*Canada 
geese are very plentiful at Hudson's Bay. 1838 Penny Cycé. 
XI. 3038/1 Ihe Canada Goose generally builds its nest on 
the ground. 1842 /ééd. XXIII. 120/1 ‘This [Survia funcrea] 
is the .. *Canada Owl of Latham. 1869 T. Burroucus in 
Galaxy Alag. Avg., The tree or *Canada-sparrow. 1837 
Penny Cycl. VIL. 359/1 The French in America call this 
beast (Cervus Wafitr) the *Canada Stag. 

| Catiada 2 (kin’a-da). [a. Sp. eafada ‘a dale 
between two mountains’, f. cafo tube, gutter, 
caiia reed.] In the Western States of N. America: 
A narrow valley or glen; a ravine or small cafion. 

1850 B. Tayor Eidorado xiii. (1862) 131 Descending a 
long caiiada in the mountains. 1879 Beersoum Patagonia 
iv. gx ‘The cailada ..wasabout a mile and a half broad. 1881 
RayMono A/ining Gloss., Canada, a ravine, or small caifon. 

Canadian (kainz'diin), a. and sb. [f. Canapat 

+-14N.] A. adj. Of or belonging to Canada or its 
people. B. sé. A native or inhabitant of Canada. 

1805 I. in Nawed Chron, X1V, 30 Canadian balsam. -had 

been shipped. 1825 Scorr Let.in Lockhart (1839) VII. 362, 

I can get the Canadian geese .. from Mr. Murray. 1868 

Mrs. Oxirnanr Browndows 1. 127 Vhe Canadian had crept 
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into his good graces. 1876 Bancrorr //ist. U.S. IV. xiv. 
415 The Irench Canadians of that day. 

+ Cana‘doe. Ods. rare. (? Drink froma Can.) 

1610 /listrio-nt, ii. 104 And now, my_maisters, in this 
bravadoe, I can read no more without Canadoe. Ovnnes. 
What ho! some Canadoe quickly ! 

Ca:nage! (kétnédz). Sc. [f. cane, Cain + -AGE.] 
The payment of cain; amount of eaiu paid, 

1597 SKENE £xf. Terms, Canage of woll or hides is taken 
for the custome theirof, 

Canage 2, nonce-wd. [f. Cane sd.1; a humor- 
ous nonce-word formed after vntage.] A ‘harvest 
of canes’, i.¢. a copious eaning. 

1881 Hates in Antiquary Nov. 190/1 Plautus’s Virgi- 
demia (a canage)a comical analogue of Vindemia (a vintage), 

|| Cana‘glia. Oés. rare. Also canalia. [a. It. 
canaglia; see next.) =next. 

1608 B. Jonson Volpoue u. ii. 73 Clainours of the Canaglia. 
1681 Rycaut Critick 231 Not trnsting to these vile Canalia. 
21734 Nortu Exam. u. iv. 141. 306 Low Plebeian In- 
vention, proper only for a Canaglia of Poltroons, 

|| Canaille (kana'y, -2'l). Also 7 canaile, 
cannale, 8 kennel, 9 Se. cannailyie, canalyic. 
[a. F. canailie, ad. It. canaglia (Sp. canalla, Vg. 
canatha’, {. cane, 1.. can-is dog, with collective 
suffix, 4, ‘pack of dogs’. In 17th and 18th e. 
app. naturalized ; now again consciously used as 
French. ‘I'he It. form was inearlier usc : sce prec.] 

A contemptuous name given to the populace; the 
‘vile herd’, vile populace ; the rabble. the mob. 

1676 Erurrepcr an of Mode v. i. 11684) 66 Let the 
Canaile wait as they should do. 1679 Pexn Addr. Prot. 
26 This Shameful Impiety..has not only prevailed with the 
Populace, the Cannale, the Vulgar. 1748 Ricuarpson Cla- 
rissa (1811) IL. 73 Fanlty morals deservedly .. bring down 
rank and birth to the canaille. 1792 Gewtd. Mag. LXE. 1. 
6 Like true Canaille .. literally, a parcel of Dogs. 1805 
J. Nicor Poems 1. 37 (Jam.) The hale cannailyie, risin, 
tried In vain to end their gabblin, 1845 DisrarLa SyA/2 103 
Railroads .. and manufactories .. are enterprises for the 
canaille, and I hate them in my heart. 

b. A pack. 

168. Fears §& Feai. Ceas'd 4A most Powerful Party. .en- 
rag’d against the whole Canaille of these Miscreants. 

Canakin, var. of CANIKIN. 

Canal (Kinz'l), s#. Forms: 6 canall, 6-7 
canalo, 7 canalle, (cannal,, 5, 7- canal. [a. 
F, canal (16th e. in Littré), a refashioning, after L. 
candlem or It. canale, of the earticr I. chenal 
(chanel, chenel): sec CANNEL, CUANNEL, (‘The 
isthe. instance nay be from L.) The words cane, 
Cannen, and chane/, CHANNEL, from the same 
Latin source, but immediately from old Freuch. 
were in much earlier use in Eng.: when caval was 
introduced it was to some extent used as a synonym 


of these, but the forms were at length differentiated. 

(There was an OF, (Picard) canaé, a variant of canel, in 
the r2the., but this had nothing to do with the 16th ¢, cana? 
of literary French.)] one 

+1 A’pipe used for conveying water or liquid ; 
also a tnbe, or tuhular cavity. Ods. 

¢ 1449 Pecock Refr.v. iii. 497 As thoru3 a pipe or a canal. 
1578 T, N. tr. Cong, W, Ludia 193 The water is brought .. 
in two pipes or Canalls. 1601 Hottano/’diny HH, 467 These 
canales (as I may so say of gold ore) follow the veins of such 
inarble and stone in the quarry. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 138 
If the sound which would scatter in open Air be nade to go 
all into a Canale, it must needs give greater force to the 
Sound, 1670 &. Kise in Pail. Frans., (They, a sort of 
Wild Bee] first bore a Canale in the Stock. | 1698 Kew. 
Exam, The Earth (1734) 95 We take the Diameters and 
Axis. .as small Canals or Tubes, 

2. Phys. A tubular cavity in the body of an 
animal or in the tissues of a plant ; a duct; as the 
alimentary canal, the LMHaversian canals of the 
bones, the semicircular canals of the ear, ete. 
Rarely applied to sinall tubular passages in 1nor- 
ganic substances. (The second sense in current use.) 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 30 A small Quantity of Spirits, in the 
Cels of the Braine, and Cannals of the Sinewes, are able to 
move the whole Body. @1711 Ken Hymnar. Poet. Wks. 
1721 IL. 23 ‘Through ev'ry soft Canal, Make vital Spirits 
sail. 1748 Harriryv Observ. Alan 1 i. § 1 FS. 27 The 
Cavities of the Vestibulum, semicircular Canals, and Cochlea 
[of the ear]. 1764 Rew /uguiry iii. Wks, 1. 1215/2 The en- 
trance of the alimentary canal..the entrance of the canal 
for respiration, 1801 Afed. Fd. V.172 The duplicature of 
membrane within the cranium and spinal canal. 1866 Hux. 
Lev Phys. xii. (1869) 318 All bones, except the smallest, are 
traversed by small canals.. These are called Haversian 
canals. 1869 Pinutirs Fesuv. xi. 308 We found it (Vesuvian 
lava] pipy or full of canals, 

+3. A water-course, a CHANNEL gencrally. Ods. 
(exe. as influcnecd by sense 6). 

1538 LeLano /tin, I. 72 The... canales of eche partes of 
Sowey river kept from abundance of wedes. 1674 Perry 
Disc. bef, R. Soc. 37 The different Velocity of ies .. 
experimented in large Canales, or ‘Troughs of water, fitted 
witha convenient Apparatus for that purpose. 1756 WATSON 
in Phil, Trans. XLLX. goo One of the canals, which carries 
off the waste water from the baths. 1771 Cavenpisu iid. 
LXI. 607 The fluid shall be able to pass readily from one 
body to the other by that canal. 1860 TynoaL. Géac. 1. 
§ 25. 366 We could sec the water escape from it [moulin] 
through a lateral canal al its bottom. ‘ 

+4. Geog. A (comparatively) narrow piece of 
water connecting two larger pieces ; astrait. Obs. ; 
now CANNEL. 


CANALICULATED. 


1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2119/2 The Canal of the Black Sea 
near to Seutaret. 1704 Collect. Voy. & Trav, UL. 32/1 In 
the Canal of Bahama. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5473/1 The 
Turkish Fleet having entred the Canal of Corfu. 1950 
Brawes Lex Mercat, (1752) 8 In the bottom of the Adri- 
atick Sea there were a quantity of sinall marshy isles, sepa- 
rated only by narrow canals. 1829 Sw 17 Sept. 1/5 ‘The 
canal of Consiantinople, or of the Bosphorus, gives venl to 
the waters of the Black Sea, which flow. . by the canal of the 
Dardanelles or of the Hellespont. 

+5. A long and narrow piece of water for the 
ornamentation of a garden or park. [App. directly 
from 17th c. French; sce Littré.] Ods. 

os Perrys Diary 14 Mar., My Lord Sonthampton’s 
canalle, 1666 /ésd. 15 July, Walked to the Park; and 
there tit being mighty hot, and I weary,) lay down by the 
Canalle. 1725 H. be Saumanez in 247. Trans. XXXII 
4i2 Having a Boat on the Canal in St. Janies’s Park. 1725 
Lond. Gaz. No. 6388 3 -\ Canal or Fish-Pond well stocked. 
1751 Jouxson Raméd. No. 142 2 4 ‘The wall which inclosed 
the gardens ..and the canals. 1827 Hox Every-day Bh. 
1}. x02 Skating. on the Canal in St. James's. .park. 

G. An artificial watercourse constructed to unite 
rivers, lakes, or scas, and serve the purposcs of 
(Fhe chicf modcrn seuse, 


transf, 
the Orinoco, the wonderful natural canal of the Cassiquiare 
leads us straight into the Rio Negro. : 

+7. fe. A medium of communication, means, 


| agency. Oés.; now CHANNEL. 


1722 Woprow Corr. (1843) [1.658 You will nut fail to send 
_.a full account of your Synod, and J shall be a canal to 
your friends at Edinburgh. 1751 Ssoutett Pern Like, (Wi le 
Isxxiv, Ignorant of the canal through which he obtained 
that promotion. 1779 Sin W. Hasuton in fAid. Press. 
LX X. 43 The Royal Society. .through the respectable canal 
of its worthy president. 

8. rch. Applied to varions semi-tubular grooves : 
sce quot. Morecommonly Cuannel. — [‘Phese uses 


already in Latin, in Vitruvius.] . 

1727-5 Cuampers Cye/, sv. 1876 Gwitr arc hit. Gloss... 
Canal, ..the flutinss of a colninn or pilaster. ‘he caval of 
the volute is the spiral channel, or sinking on ity face, com. 
niencing at the eye, and following in the revolutions of the 
volute. ‘The canal of the darnticr is Vhe channel or groove 
sunk on its soffite to throw off the rain. , 7 

9. Zool. Vhe groove tu the shells of certain uni- 
yalve molluses, for the protrusion of the siphon or 
breathing tube. (The third current sense.) 

1835 [see CaNAcirexors}. 1854 Woopwarp Mollusca 34 
Protected by the canal of the shell. : ‘ 

10. Comt., as canal-barve, -boat, -bridge, -carrter, 
-lock, -man, -twatered adj.; canal-built a., of a 
build adapted to canal navigation; canal-cell 
(Bot.),a cell in the archcgonium of Vascular Cryp- 
togams, which ultimatcly forms the canal through 


which fertilization takes place ; canal-ways adv. 

1842 Dickens Ammer. Notes (1859) 1o4/2 The passengers 
being .. taken on afterwards by another “canal-boat, 1843 
Lever ¥. /infon xix. (1878) 131, | started from Portobello m 
the canal-boat. 1819 Pest Of. Lond, Direct, 319 *Canal- 
carriers to Manchester, Liverpool, and Staffordshire Pot- 
teries, 1875 Benner & Dyer Sachs Bot. uw iv. 336 The 
*canal-cell penetrates between the rows of cells of the neck 
and becomes converted into mucilage. 1828 Had? Bruns- 
wick Theatre 1 Rivermen, *canalmen, and their families. 
1869 Notes N.-W. Prov, india 86 Assessing *canal-watered 
estates lo the land revenue. 1831 Gen. P. ‘Luomrson Exerc. 
(1842) 1. 350 If the Chinese . have conveyed their moral 
government “canal-ways to the other side of the Great 
Wall. 

Canal, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] évans. To make 
a canal through ; to furnish with canals. , 

1870 Emerson Sac. § Solst. vii. 132 Canalling the American 
Isthmus. 1876 C. Warner Winter on Nile i. 18 Allcanaled 
and railwayed. 

Canalage. vere. [f£ Cavan sb. + -AGE.] 
The construction of canals; canal-work. 

1854 Chamb. Frné. 211 This extensive system of canalage. 

Canal-bone, -coal, var. CANNEL BONE, -COAL. 

Canalia: sce CANAGLIA. ; 

Canalicular (kenalikislax), ¢. Nad. Hist. 
[ad. mod.L. candliculiris, f. candlicul-us; see be- 
Tow. C£. F. canaliculaire.| Of, pertaining to, or 
resemhliug a canaliculus; minutcly tuhular, 

1878 BELL Gegenbaner's Comp. Anat. \44 The special 
metamorphoses of the fibres into canalicular, or flattened 
cylindrical forms. . 

Canaliculate, « Adi. itist. [ad. mod.L. 
candliculal-us, f&.canaticulus. In mod.F. canali- 
culé) Waving a longitudinal groove or hollow ; 
minutely channelled. 

1828 Kiray & Spr. Entomol, W11. xxix. 183 They are all 
canaliculale. 1852 Dana Crust.1. 446 ‘Tarsus of tl ird pair 
of legs long, canaliculate. /bé. 541 The beak .. is canali- 
culate or longitudinally concave. 1880 Grav Bot. Lext-bh 
4o1 Canaliculate, channelled, or with a longitudinal groove. 

Canaliculated, f//.a. =prec.; also, striated 

q 8-2 


CANALICULATION. 


with ininute grooves or flutings; also, piereed with 
a minute canal, 

1761 Da Costa in PAit, Trans, LI. 446 A kind of crystals 
canaliculated, or striated lengthwise. 1828 Starx Zé-m. 
Nat. Hist. 11. 37 Shell... canaliculated at the base. 1849 
Rusutn Sev. Lamps iv. § 2.95 The fluting of the column.. 
feebly resembled many canaliculated organic structures. 
3882 CC. Hortey Snakes xix. 372 Redi..obscrved the 
canal ..in the fang..and that these canaliculated teeth.. 
were for the conveyance of the venom, 

Ca:nalicula'tion, Nav. /7ist, [see prec. and 
-ATION.] A canaliculate formation; a minute 
channelling or grooving. 

1880 R. B. Watson in Jrad. Linn. Soc. XV. No. 82, 98 The 
slight canaliculation in which the mouth terminates. /d/d. 
XV. No. 87, 406 A very slight canaliculation on the suture. 

Cana‘licule. [so in Fr.] =Canaxicunvs 2, 

1839 Tooo Cyct. Anat. 111. 91 2 The lacrymal canalicules. 

ll Ganaliculus ‘kenalikivlis), Pl. canali- 
euli, [a. L. candlicnius, dim. of candlts pipe, 
groove, channel. The 16th ¢. plurals in -so/é, 
-tcolos in Shute appear due to an It. canalicolo.] 

tl. arch. A groove, fiut ing, channel. (See 
Caxab and CHANNEL.) Obs. 

1563 Suute Arch. Ciija, If your pillor shall haue Cavtadi- 
culos. Lbid. Ciijb, The Canaticoli, standing vpright within 
the Trighyphi. /ée/. D iijb, If this piller be garnished and 
filled with Canaticnlt, 

2. Phys, A small canal or duct ; applied esp. to 
the minute tubes connecting the lacuna in the 
bones, and to the lachrymal canals connecting cach 
laehrymal sac with the eye-lids. 

[1727-51 Campers CycZ, Canalis or Canadicudus arterio- 
sus.) 1854 J. lloae .Wécrose. 1 ii. (1867) 67 Vhe lacuna: 
and canaliculi of bone-structure. 1875 II. Watton Drs. 
Eye 471 Vhe division of a canaliculus. ; 

Canaliferous (kanali-féras), @ Nal. ffst. 
[f. mod.L. candlifer (£. candlis channel + -/er pro- 
ducing) +-ovs. Cf F, canalifere.] Maving or 
bearing a canal: said of shells of molluses. 

1835 Krroy ffad. & fust, Anim. 1. ix. 296 Lamarck’s 
caualiferous Zoophagans, called so from the long straight 
canal which terminates the mouth of their shells. 1856 8 
W. Crark Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1.796 Shell spiral, with 
aperture entire, not canaliferous. 

Canalization ke:nalaiz? fan, kanw-lizé-(an’. 
(f Cananizey + -ation; ora. mod.F. canalisalton.] 

1. A furnishing with canals; the cutting of a 
canal throngh (an isthmus, cte.), the making (a 
river, ctc.) into a canal ; the construction of canals. 

1844 Black. Mag. LVI. 193 A plan of canalization for the 
Hellenic kingdom. ne Times 26 Nov. 7'3 Vhe canaliza. 
tion of the Isthmus [of Suez]..may well cause hesitation. 
1880 Law Keports, 13 Chane. Div. 4 The canalisation of 
the rapids. 

2. Pays. and Pathol, The formation of a canal or 
canals in the living organism: see also qnot. 1881. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 203 Canalisation of the 
embolus .. leading to the permeability of the obstructed 
part. 1881 Sy. Soc. Lev., Canalisation, the conversion of 
a vessel, especially a vein, into a rigid tube. Also, the 
boring through a structure, as of the prostate gland. 

Canalize (karnaloiz, v.  [f. CANAL 56, 4 -1ZE: 
mod.F, cavalrser was perh. the immediate souree.] 

1. ¢rans. a, To cut a canal through; to furnish 
with canals. b. To make like a canal; to convert 
(a river) into a canal. 

1860 Pusey Jin. Proph. 142 This systein of canalising 
Egypt. 1865 Tises 23 Mar. 10/6 The St. Lawrence .. has 
been canalized for such parts of its course as were naturally 
unfit for navigation. 1890 A thenznmt 26 Feb. 299 We do 
not desire so to ‘canalize’ the Thames, as our neighbours 
have ‘caualized' the Seine, 

2. Phys. and Sathol. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 199 ‘The symptoms .. of 
thrombosis disappear .. if the thrombus is reabsorbed or is 
sufficiently canalized. 

lence Ca-nalized ff. Bo 

1895 //omseh. Ws. X11. 54 The canalised river. 1885 
A thenzum 605/2 eet, descending the canalized Seine, 

Canaller (kanse'los), coog. [f. Cavan + -£R81.] 
a. A person who works or lives in a canal-boat. 
b. A canal-boat. (Chiefly U.S.) 

1864 T.S, Nicnots 4o Vrs. Amer. Life 11, Steamboat 
men, sailors, canallers, 1884 San Francisco Chron. Aug., 
The ‘canaler’s* family is seen on deck. 1887 Century Mag. 
Aug. 487 Near the bow of each canaler was a lantern. 

+Cana'lliary. 00s. rare—. [f. canagiia or 
canaille (q.v.) +-RY.) =CANAILLE (collectively). 

1600 O. E. Repl. Libel 1, viii, 210 Moriscoes and Negroes, 
and horseboies, and such Canalliary, 

Canalling (xine , vl, sb. [ff Canan sé. 
and v,+-1nc1.] a. The construelion of a canal; 
eanal-making ; canal-work. b. Travelling or 
doing business by canal; canal traffte. 

1834 Chamb. Frul, 1. 40 The longest piece of ee ali re- 
quired to open the whole line. 1885 //arper's Mag. “i 
858/2 The journey..is made up of twenty miles of .. canal- 
ling. 1885 Graceville (Minnesota) Transcript 3 Jan. 2/1 
They say the days of canaling are over... The railroads .. 
have taken all that business. 

Canalure, obs. form of CANNELURE. 

Canalyie, Sc. form of CANAILLE. 

+Canamell. O/s. Also 5 galamello. [ad. 
ined.L. cannamella sugar-cane, f. canna eane + mel 


leoney. Cf. Canames.] The sugar-cane, 
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€ 1400 MaAuNDEV. xii. rqr Made of Galamelle; and that is 
that men maken Sugar of. 1506 Guytrorve Pilgr. (1851) 
47 Infynyte plente of vynes, olyffe, fygges, and ghemsieils. 

Canape, -pie, -py, obs. ff. Canopy. 

|\Canard (kanar, kand-ad). (Fr. ; lit. “duek’; 
also used in seitse given below. 

Littré says Canard for a silly story comes from the old 
expression ‘vendre un canard A moitié «to half-sell a duck), 
in which @ tmottié was subsequently suppressed. It is clear 
that to half-sell a duck is not to sell it at alls hence the 
sense ‘to take in, make a fool of’. In proof of this he cites 
bailleur de canards, deliverer of ducks, utterer of canards, 
of date 1612: Cotgr., 1612, has the fuller vendeur de 
canards a mottié *a cousener, guiler, cogger; foister, 
lyer’, Others have referred the word to an absurd fabri. 
cated story purporting to illustrate the voracity of ducks, 
said to have gone the round of the newspapers, and to have 
been credited by many. As this account has been widely 
circulated, it is possible that it has contributed to render 
the word more familiar, and thus more used, in English.) 

An extravagant or absurd story circulated to im- 
pose on people’s credulity; a hoax, a false report. 

(I saw the word in print before 1850 (Ep).) 1864 in 
Wester, 1868 Even, Standard 13 July 6 A silly canard 
circulated by the Ozeé, about England having joined France 
and Russia in ‘offering’ their mediation to ite belligerents. 
1880 W. Day Racehorse in Train, xix. 185 ‘The canards 
so industriously circulated as to the real cause of the deadly 
opposition le had met with. 

Canard kana-id), v. 
a. F. canarde-r.) 


1. intr. To fly abroad as a false report. 
186z Russewt in Times 27 Mar., Stories of all sorts last 


[f. prec. sb. ; in sense 2, 


week respecting his resignation... which may be heard | 


canarding about in the halls of the hotels, 

2. To make a harsh sound like the cry ofa duck, 
on a wind-instrument. 

1841 Fraser's Mug. XXII. 399 A ragged starveling, 
canarding on a clarionet. 

Canary (kané»ri), 56. Forms: (6 canara), 
6-7 canarie, (7 canari, cannaries, 8 kanary, 
canario), 7- canary. [a. F. Canarie, ad. Sp. 
Canaria, in L. Candria insula ‘\sle of Dogs’ one 
of the Fortrnate Isles, so ealled from its large 
dogs ‘candri-us of or pertaining to dogs, f. can-is 
dog, Pliny), whence Candriv tnsulx as the name 
of the group in Antobius ¢. 300.) 

The natne of an island (Gran Canaria) on the 
west coast of Africa, and of the group Canary Isles 
or Canaries, to which it belongs. [lence in various 
uses, originally a/r76., but subseq. laken as sbs. 

1. A lively Spanish dance, the idea of which is 
said to have been derived from the aborigines of 
the Canary Islands. In early use generally plural. 

1592 Nasue /’. Penilesse (ed. 2) 18 b, As gingerly as if she 
were dancing the Canaries. 1601 Suaks. d/s Welln. i. 
77 A medicine That's able to breath life into a stone... nnd 
inake you dance Canari. 1606 Dekker Sev, Sins un, (Arb.) 
27 They would make all the Hogges-heads that vse to 
coine to the house, to dauuce the Canuaries till they reeld 
againe. 1685 Fraxcion vu. 5, I played the Canaries, which 
alniost all the company danced. 1772-84 Coox Moy. (1790) 
I. 413 ‘The canario, first used by the Canarians. 1789 
Burney é/fst.Jéns. 111, vii, 488 Country-dance and canaries. 
1862 Atheneum 25 Jan. 1114/3 Pécour it was who invented 
the ‘Canary’, a very lively dance, something like our Sir 
Rogerde Coverley. 1880Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 302 Canaric, 
a now antiquated dance. ~ 

attrib, 1609 Ev, Wout, in fui, 1, i. in Bullen O. Pé, 
IV, Another as she goes treads n Canarie pace. 1789 
Burnev Hist. V/s. (ed. 2) IV. ii. By Sometimes the canary 
and sometinies the courant step. . 

+2. <Canary wine, a light sweet wine from the 
Canary Islands. Formerly also in f/, Os. 

1597 SHAKS, 2 flew, (Vu. iv. 29 [° faith, you have drunk 
too much canaries. 1601 — /ne'/, NV.1. iii, 85 Thon lack’st 
acup of Canarie. 1641 Brome Jou. Crew ev. i. Wks. 1873 
IIL, 418 Good old Canary, I assure you. 1 Lond. Gas. 
No, 1226/1 The St. Francis of Bilboa, laden with Canaries, 
and in her way was robbed .. of one Ilogshead of Wine. 
argu Ken Lett. Wks. (1838) 80 Three bottles of canary 
for our sick friend, 1848 Macautay //ist, Zug. 1. 320 To 
intoxicate large assentblies daily with claret or canary. 

3. =Canary-ninp, Occasionally fg. =songster. 

1655 Mourer & Bexx, /lealth's Improv, (1746) 189 So 
also doth the Canary, Finch or Fiskin. 1661 Lovite f/fst. 
sini, & Min, Introd., Birds, which are.. the .. canarie, 
sparrow, finch. 1836 Penny Cycf. V1. 229 The hen canary 
will generally lay three or four times in the year. 1862 
CatverLey Verses & Trans. 34 No darkringleted canaries 
Sing to me of ‘hungry foam’. : , 

4. Short for CANARY-BIRD (sense 2) in various 
slang and other uses (ef. Ilalliwell); also for 
Canary-grass or -seed, 

5. Angling. A ‘fly’ of a canary colour. 

1867 F, Frasxcis Aueting x, (1880) 372 The Canary .. is 
more often called the ‘Goldfinch’. 

| 8. A humorons blunder for gvandary (put into 
the mouth of Mrs. Quickly). 

1598 Suaus, Merry W. 1. ii.61 You haue brought hier into 
such a Canaries, as ‘tis wonderfull: the best Courtier of 
them all could never have brought her to such a Canarie. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as canary-coloured, -suck- 
ing (sense 2), -yel/ow adjs.; canary-creeper, ‘a 
garden name for 7repaxolum aduncum, (wrongly 
ealled 7%. canariense); canary-finch = CANAky- 
BIRD; canary-grass, the grass (/alaris canart- 
ensis) which yields canary-sced ; reed canary- 
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grass ~canary-reed; canary-reed, a British grass, 
Phalaris (Digraphis) arundinacea; + canary - 
sack =CANARY 2; canary-seed, the seed of /’%a- 
laris canariensis, used as food for canaries; also 
the plant itself; canary-stone, a ‘ beautiful yellow 
speetes of camelian’ (Simmonds Dict. rade); 
+canary-wine =CANARY 2; canary-wood, the 
light orange-coloured wood of Persea indica and 
LP. canariensis, obtained from Brazil. 

1813 Bixcrey Aum. Biog. 11. 174 The *Canary-finch 
3836 Penny Cycf, V1. 228 Canary bird, or Canary finch. 1668 
Wikins Real Char. u. iv, 2.43 *Canary Grass, 1911 1, 
Petwer in Phil, Trans. XXVII. 380 It's call'd Canary 

tass, because brought from thence, and is the common 
food of those Hirds. 1884 Jerreries in Cham. Frni. 
1 Mar. 130/2 The reeds and reed canary-grass come up. 
1884 Miter Plant-2. 229 *Canary Reed. 1632 MassincER 
City Mad... i, All the conduits Spouting *canary-sack. 
1597 Gerarp /ferbal 1. Ixiv. 86 *Canarie Seed groweth 
naturally in Spain. 1794 Martyn Rousseat’s Bot, xiii. 13 
Canary seed..is found in the Canary Islands. .and is culti- 
vated in Europe for the food of Canary and other small 
birds, 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 230 Canary seed is chiefl 
cultivated in the Isle of Thanet in Kent, and about Sand- 
wich. 1641 Mitton Ch, Discip. 1. (1851) 18 His *canary- 
sucking, and swan-eating palat. 1620 Vexner Via Recta 
ii. 27 *Canarie-wine..is of some termed a Sacke, with this 
adiunct sweete; but yet very ii gill as for it is not 
so white in colour as sack, nor so thin in substance. 1670 
Rk. Coxe Disc, Trade 6 The Canary Wines imported. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 1, 679 ‘Canary wood. 

Canary, a. fattrib. use of Canary sd, 3.) 
Canary-coloured, bright yellow, 

1854 Tuackeray Acewcotmes 11, 128 The tall canary ones 
with white polls. ¢ 1865 Circle of Sc. 1, 228/2 The .. liquid 
is..of a canary-yellow colour. 1883 Garden 14 Oct. 347/2 
Overlapping florets. .of.a clear canary yellow. ; 

+ Canary, v. Obs. [f. Canary sé. 1.) intr. 
To dance the canary; to dance in a lively way. 

1588 Swans. ZL. Z. LZ. wt, i. 12 To ligge off a tune at the 
tongues end, canarie to it with the feete. 1822 W. Tennant 
Anster F. ii, The saffron-elbow'd Moming up the slope 
Of heaven canaries in her jewell'd shoes. /2éd. 1. Ixxxi, 
Tloar-hair'd men.. Canary in unconscionable rage. 

Canary-bird. [See Canary “af! 

1, An insessorial singing bird, a kind of fineh 
(Fringilla or Carduelis canaria, family Fringil- 
fide), originally brought from the Canary Islands, 
now a very common domestic songster. The wild 
bird, still found in Madeira, is green, but the do- 
mestieated breed is mostly of a characteristic yellow 
colour, (Also canury-finch and simply canary.) 

1576 Gascoicne Compl, Philomene 33 Canara byrds come 
in to beare the bell, And Goldfinches do hope to get the 
gole. 159: Percivate Sf. Dict., Verdon, a cananie bird, 
Auts viridis ex insula Canaria, 1685 Lond, Guz. No. 
2077/4 These are to give notice that there is lately come 
over from Canary, 7oo Canary Birds. 1706 Puituirs, 
Canary-+ird, an admirable Singing-bird of a green Colour, 
formerly bred in the’ Canaries, and no where cise, 1802 
Bixcrey Asin Biog. (1813) If. 174 The Canary-bird must be 
considered as the musician of the chamber, 1850 Murs. 
Srowe Uncle Tom's C. xiv. 124 She [Eva] wonld pereb like 
a canary-bird on some box or package near Tom. 

2. Thieves’ slang. (See quots.) 

1673 R. Heap Cant. Acad, 157 Newgate is a Cage of 
Canary-birds, 19a5 New Curt, Dict., Canary-Bird, a 
little arch or knavish a Rogue or Whore taken, nnd 
clapp'd into the Cage or Round-house. 1785 Grose Dict. 
Mulg. Tongue, Canary bird, a jail bird, or person used to 
be kept in a cage, also in the canting sense, Gyinces. 

+Cana‘rye. Ofs. Also canayr. sed by Ld, 
Berners to render Froissart’s wacaire, a sort of 


kettle-drum, otherwise called NAkER, q. v. 

1§23 Lp. Beeners Froéss. I. xii. 12 With trmpes and 
Canaryes. /éfd. Ixxx. 102 Noyse of trumpettes and canarys. 

Canaster (kanastoz). [a. Sp. canastra, ca- 
nasta (Fr. eanastre, It. canestra) s—l.. *canastrum, 
canistrum, a. Gr. xavaat poy basket. Cf. CANISTER] 

1. A rush basket used to pack tobacco in. 

2. Akind of tobacco made of the dried leaves 
coarsely broken, so called from the rush basket in 
which it was formerly imported. 

1827 Hone Lrery-day Bk. 11. 196 The best tobacco, .the 
Dutch Canaster. 1850 Tuackeray /enit, /orace, Mean- 
while I will smoke my canaster, And tipple my ale. 1853 
Blackw, Mag. UXXIV. 132 The dried leaves, coarsely 
broken, are sold as canaster or knaster. 

|Canant (king). Anglo-Indian. Also 7 
canat, kanate, 9 kanaut, connaut. (Urda from 
Arab. gandt (Yule).] ‘The side-wall of a tent ; a 
canvas enclosure ’ (Yule). e 

t6as Purcnas Filgrimes u. 1481 The Kings Tent .. tn- 
circled with Canats (made of red Calico stiffened with Canes 
at every breadth, standing vpright about nine foot high) 
1993 Dirom Cam. India 230(¥.) Tbe canaut of canvas... 
was painted ofa beautiful sea-green colour. 1817 Jas. Mitt 
Brit, India 11, 201 (Y.) Silk of which they niake tents and 
kanauts. 1834 T. Mepwix Angler Wades 1. ix. 163 { have 
known tents, though the ‘canauts’ (walls) and ‘fly’ (roof) 
consisted of four or five cloths, completely honeycombed in 
a very few weeks [by white ants). 

Canayr: see CaANnarye. 

Can-buoy. Nai. [f. Can 55.14 Buoy 56] 
A large cone-shaped buoy, floated over sands, 
shallows, etc., and usually painted of a definite 
colour for purposes of recognilion. (Formerly 
called can-bodies, Smyth, Satlor’s Word-bk.) 
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1626 Carr. Smitn Aceid. Vung. Seanten 13 A boy, a can 
boy. 1769 Fatcoxer Dict. Alarine (1789) Can-Buoys. -are 
in the form of a cone, and of this construction are all the 
buoys which are floated over dangerous banks and shallows. 
1858 Merc. Afar. Afag. V. 317 The Black Can Buoy on the 
Black Tail Spit. 1875 Beprorp Satlor’s Pocket-bh. v.(ed. 2) 
136 Single-coloured can buoys. . will mark the starboard side. 

+ Cancabs. Ods. See quot. 

1775 Bruce in /*Ail, Trans. LXV. 417 The worst sort of 
Troglodyte Myrrh, called cancabs. , 7 

| Cancan (katkan, kernjkeen). [*. (16th c. in 
Littré), noise, disturbance, ‘ rumpus’, also the 
dance. Of uncertain etymology, the popnlar fancy 
being that it is the L, co ceil about the proper 
pronunciation of which a noisy wrangle is said to 
have occurred in the French schools. But Littré 
also points to an OF. cagwehan tumultuous as- 
sembly ; Scheler thinks it the vbl. sb. from cav- 
caner, which he thinks was ‘to quack as a duck’.] 

A kind of dance performed at the public balls in, 
Paris, with extravagant and indecent gestures. 

1848 H. Grevitte Leaves fr. Diary 269 Wearing a beard, 
smoking a short pipe, dancing the cancan. 1882 A. E. 
Sweet Sk. from * Texas Siftings’ 36 Ue usually compro- 
mises by dancing the Can-can. 

Hence Ca-ncaning ///. a. 
dance the cancan.] 
| 1865 Daily Tet, § Dec. 3/5 The shouting, dancing, cancan- 

crowd. 
ancar, -d, -ous, obs. ff. CANKER, -ED, ctc. 

Cancel (kensél), sé. [(1) ad. L. cancell? (sce 
CANCELLI) ; (2) f. following verb.] 

+I. 1. °p4 Prison bars, limits, bounds, confines. 


Chiefly fig. Ods. 

1596 Fitz-cerrrey Sir F, Drake (1881)66 Bounded Within 
the cancels, that the world doe bound. ¢ 164g Sir E. Der- 
inc in Rushw, //ést. CodZ, ut. (1692) I. 295 As Mr. Speaker 
is bounded in and limited, by the Rules and Cancels of this 
House. 1649 Jer. TAYLor Gé. Exemp. wi. xiv.14 A person 
whose spirit is confined. .and desires no enlargement beyond 
the cancels of the body. « 1667 — Serm, (1678) 28 ‘To put 
holy things into cancels, and immure them with acts and 
laws and cautions of separation. : ‘ 

II. 2. The act of striking ont, erasing, annulling, 
rescinding, etc. 3 

1884 Manch, Exam, 12 May 4/4 If an order is fairly 
executed it is a rare thing to receive a cancel. 

8. Print. The suppression and reprinting of a 
page or leaf. Hence concr. a. a page so cancelled 
or struck out; b. the new page substituted for 
that cancelled. Also cancel-fage, -sheet. 

1806 Soutney Leté, (1856) 1. 394 Send me down a whole 
set of the sheets, that F nay took them over; and see what 
cancels are necessary. 1824 D'Israuu Cur. Lit. (Ends) 
459/2 lt was his pride to read these cancels [suppressed by 
the censor] to his friends. /4id., ‘These cancel sheets or 
eastrations. 1862 National Rev. Jan. 38 This title-page is 
a manifest cancel. 1872 J. A. H. Murray Compl. Scotd. 
Introd. 33 The leaf is a cancel replacing the original 33. 

4. Pair of cancels: an instrument for defacing 
or punching tickets (on the railway, etc.). 

1887 Daily Tel. 11 Apr. 2/6 Charged with stealing a pair 
of Cancels, the property of the District Railway Company. 
1887 Standard 18 Apr. 3/5 A pair of ticket cancels, 

Cancel (ke'nstl), v. Also 5-6 cansel, 5-7 
cancell, 6 Sc. cancil. [a. F. cancelle-v (15th c. in 
Littré):—L. cancelldre to make lattice-wise, to 
cross out a writing, f. cancellus, cancellé cross-bars, 
lattice. Cf. Pr. cancellar, Sp. cancelar, It. can- 
cellare. ¥. canceller is a learned word; the native 
¥, repr. of the L. is chanceler: see CHANCEL, etc.] 
1. ¢rans. Todeface or obliterate (writing), properly 
by drawing lines across it lattice-wise ; to cross out, 
strike out. Of legal documents, deeds, etc.: To 
annul, render void or invalid by so marking, 
¢ 1440 [see Cancetnine vé/. sb. 1), 1466 Mann. § Llouseh, 
Exp. ae ‘This day my mastyr reseyvid and canselled the 

obligacyon. 1839 Etyor in Ellis Ovig. Letf.1. 142 IL. 
117 There was a former patente founde of the sayde Office, 
and myn was callid in and cancelled. 1§92 Greene Art 
Conny eatch. 1. 2 Marry saies the prentise..then Bull shall 
cancell my indentures at Tiburne. a 1716 Sourn Serm. Il. 
x.(R.) The hand-writing against him may be cancelled in the 
court ofheayen, 1767 Bracxstone Comut, LI. xx. 309 A deed 
may be ayoided, by delivering it upto be cancelled ; that is 
to have lines drawn over it, in the form of lattice work or 
cancellé; though thephrase ts now used figuratively for any 
manner of obliteration or defacing it. 1836 ArNoLo Let. 
in Life & Corr. (1844) LI. viii. 34 In my Catholie Pamphlet 
. there is one paragraph which I should now cancel. 

+b. To deface or destroy by cntting or tearing up. 

1580 Barret A/v. C so, I tore or rent in peces the verses 
that I made 1 cancelled them. 1613 R. C. Zable Alph. 
(ed. 3) Cancell, to yndoe, deface, crosse out, or teare. 1650 
Furter Pisgah m1. iv. 385 ‘hat innocent Volume, first can- 
celled with a pen-knife to pieces, then burnt to ashes. 1659 
Prarson Creed (1839) 296 One ancient custom of cancelling 
bonds was, by striking a nail through the writing. 

2. Sg. To annul, repeal, render void (obligations, 
promises, vows, or other things binding). 

1494 Fanyan vit. 352 All such bandes and promysses that 
the Kynge or any other had made. .shuld be adnulled & 
cancelled, 1594 Drayton /dea 845 Shake hands for ever, 
Cancell all our Vowes, 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. ix. 335 
Who can say that this [the Moial Iaw] is abrogated and 
cancelled by Jesus? 1772 Prixsttey Nat. & Kev. Relig. 
(1782) 11. 34 That promise must have been cancelled. 1844 
‘THirtwat. Greece VIII. 138 All debts were to be cancelled, 


(Cf. I. cancaner to 


| has cancelled all my anxieties. 
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+b. intr. To become void or null. rare. 

@ 1667 Cowzey, A rash oath that cancell’d in the making. 

8. gen. a. To obliterate, blot out, delete from 
sight or memory. 

1sgo Lynnesay est. Papyngo 252 Quho bene Iniuste 
degraditar of glorie, And cancillat out of thy memoric. 
1667 Mitton P.Z. v1. 379 Canceld from Heav’n and sacred 
meinorie, Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell. 1827 
Montoomery /edican fst. u. 292 Great Babylon was like 
a wreath of sand, Left by onc tide, and cancell'd by the next. 

b. To frustrate, reduce to nought, put an end 
to, abolish, 

1893 Suaks. Lucr. 934 Why hath thy servant, Opportu- 
nity..Cancell’d my fortunes? 1608 Vorkst. Prag. 1. ii. 203 
Much good has been expected in your life ; Cancel not all 
men’s hopes. 1813 Byron Leé. to Joore 2 Oct., Your letter 
1830 ‘lenxvson /z Vent. 
xCV. “4 At length my trance Was cancell’d, stricken thro’ 
with doubt. 1868 linus AReadauah v. (1876) 87, 1 would 
cancel those offices which are becoming obsolete. 

e. with off. (Cf. cat off.) 

1608 Suaxs. Per. 1 i. 113 We might proceed to cancel off 
your dayes. . e 

4. Arithu. To strike out (a figure) by drawing 
a line through it; ¢sf. in removing a common 
factor, e.g. from the numerator and denominator 
of a fraction; also adso/. Llence b. To remove 
equivalent see of opposite signs, or on oppo- 
site sides of an equation, account, cte,; to balance 
a quantity of opposite sign, so that the sum is zero. 

1842 Recorpe Gr. cl rfes (1575) 151, | must write that 1 
ouer 3, and deface or cancell the 3. 1594 Buexvevin. E-vere. 
1. iv, (ed. 7) 12 Cancell the 2, and draw another line under 
the 2 severall Products. 1798 Hu1Tox Course Math, (1827) 
I. 161 Here the 2 10 carry cancels the — 2, and there re- 
mains the — 1 to set down. B 

e. fig. To render (a thing’ null by means of 
soincthing of opposite nature; to neutralize, coun- 
terbalance, countervail; to make up for, com- 
pensate. 

1633 G. Ierwurt Temple, The bag iv, Many a brunt Ie 
did “endure to cancell sinne: And having giv’n the rest be- 
fore, Here he gave up his life to pay our score. 1681 Drv. 
pen ds. & Aefit, 181 Wilh publick Zeal to cancel private 
Crimes. @ 19777 Gotpss. Profogne 16 Here then at once 
I welcome every shame, And cancel at three score a life of 
fame, 1855 Maury Phys. Geog. Sev xix. (1860) 49? One 
motion exactly cancels the other. 1881 Jowerr 7Hucyd. 1. 
29 The later kindness. .may cancel a greater previo wrong. 

5, Printing. To suppress (a page, sheet, ete.) 
after it has been set up in type or printed off. 

1738 Biren Afiiton’s Wks. 1. 46 Vhe Sheet otherwise the 
same, not cancell’d, but the Alteration made as it was print- 
ing. 1775 Mason A/ew, in Gray's Poems 11775) 401, Ponce 
had an intention to cancel the pages, and correct the pas- 
sages objected to. 1852 H. Corton Hdit. of Bille 276 
Mr. Lea Wilson was of opinion that fol. xxxi. in the New 
tect has been cancelled and reprinted: 

1473 in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 78 That noo wullen cloth 
from thensforth be shorne excepte cancellyng but yf it be 
fully wet. 1483 -fcd1 Nich, (7/, viti. § 4 That no Sher- 
man nor other persone. .shere nor cancell any Cloth within 
this Roialine but if the same be afore fullye wette. 

+7. To inclose with lattice-work or rails. Ods. 
(the literal sense of L. cancellare.] 

1644 Evetyn Diary (1827) 1. 177 Ina little obscure place 
cancelled in with yron worke. 1650 Futter Pésgah w. iii. 
go Cancelling, and railing it with posts. 

Cancelee'r, 56. //awking. Forns: 7 can- 
celleer, -ere, canceleer, cancileer, -ier, cancil- 
leere, chancelleer, 7-8 cancellier, 8 cancelier, 
[a. the infinitive (taken subst.) of ONT. canceler, 
in mod.F. chanceler to swerve, shake to and fro, 
waver, totter, stagger, app. the same as OF. can- 
celer, chanceler to place in the position of crossing 
bars or lattice-work, to cross; but since OF. had 
also es-canceler, es-chanceler, Littré takes the 
latter as the proper form in this sense, and ex- 
plains it as:—L. *ex-cancellére to escape out of 
cancelli, ‘sortir des barreaux, d’olt chanceler’, and 
thinks that the use of the siinple verb in the sense 
of the derivative was due to confusion. But the 
simple cauceler is quite as old in this sense (11th 
c.).] See quot. 1704. 

1599 Weever Efigr. wv. v. (N.) Nor with the Falcon 
feich'a cancellecr. 161z Drayton /oly-of5. xx, The fierce 
and eager hawks .. Make sundry canceleers e’er they the 
fowl can reach. 1665 Corron Scarron, iv. (1741) 141 Full 
swift she flew till coming near Carthage, she made a Chan- 
celleer, And then a Stoop. 1704 Worupce Dict. Rust, e¢ 
Urb.,Cancellier..when a light flown Hawk, in her stooping, 
turnstwo or three times upon the Wing, to recover herself 
before she seizes, 1823 in Cranp Tech. Dict. 


e LS: 

1649 G. Danie Trinarch., Hen. V, celvi, Enough if 
fame .. Scorne to Stoope, in well-wing’d Verse, To Single 
Names, in fainting Canciliers. 16s L’Estrance Chas. /, 
20 His cancellier, his fall being only from the first loft. 

Cancelee'r, cancelie'r, v. Hawking. [f. 
prec.] Ofahawk: To turn (once or twice) upon 
the wing, in order to recover herself before striking. 

1633 Massincer Guardian 1. i, ‘he partridge sprung, He 
makes his stoop, but, wanting breath, is forced To cancelier. 
1834 Mar. Encewortn /f/e/en (Ruldg.) 166 Now right over 
the heron, and now she will canceleer. F 

b. jig. To tum aside, to swerve or digress. 


CANCELLI, 


a 1697 Ausrey Nat. Hist, Surrey (1719) V. 407, 1 will take 
the Boldness to cancelleer, and give a general Description 
of these Parts of England. . 

Cancellable, cancelable (kens¢lab’l), a. 
[f. Cancun v.-+-asie.] ‘That may be cancelled. 

1675 Penn Eng. Pres. fut. Disc. 22 ‘The free People are 
the Original, not cancellable by a ‘Transcript. 

Cancellarian (kansclé-riin), @. rare. (f 1. 
cancellari-us CMANCELLOR + -AN.] Of, or of the 
nature of, a chancellor. 

1846 /@ix. Rev. Apr. 288 (Lord Chancellors\, Holding 
the Great Seals..for eighteen years together (a length of 
cancellarian days of which there is no other instance). 1887 
Pall Mall G. 19 Sept. 4/2 It was only last: year that he 
went out of the Vice-Cancellarian office. 

Cancellariate (kensclerict). rare. [fl L. 
cancellarvens + -sT¥%.] Chancellorship. 

1846 Woxrecesinr has ‘ cancedlarcate, belonging to a chan- 
eellor’, app. an attrib. use. 

+ Ca’ncellate, v. Obs. rare. [f 1. cancettut- 
ppl. stem of caucelld-re to Caxcen: see -arr3.] 
trans. &. ‘To inclose, rail in; b. to strike out, 
enneel. Hence Caneellating v4/. sé. 

1647 Jun. Tavior Déssuas. Popery i.(1686) 16 He was forced 
to cancellate or Llot out many sayings of St. Ambrose. 1649 
— Gt, Exemp. xix. § 12 (1703) 375 This act was like to cam- 
cellating and a circtivallation of the holy mysteries. 

Cancellate (karnsélét), a. [ad. L. conceit. 
us pa. pple. of cancellare to Cancun.) Marked 
with cross lines like lattice-work ; retienlated. 

1661 Lovee fist. Asim. & Afin. Iutrod., ‘Vhe belly, in 
solipedes is rough and hard .. in some mordaccons cancel- 
late. 1835 Lixpiey /uévod. Bot. (1848) 11. 362 Cancellate, 
when the parenchyma is wholly absent, and the veins alone 
remain, anastomosing and forming a kind of net-work. 1880 
Gray Bot, Tert-bh, gor Cancellate, latticed. 

Cancellated karuscleited). pp/. a. [f. pree.] 

1. Marked with crossing lines, like lattice-work 5 
separated into spaces or divisions as by caneclli. 

1681 Grew Vaseror (J.) The tail of the castor is alntost 
bald..and cancellated, with some resemblance to the scales 
of fishes, 1800 Youxa in Pid. Trans. XCI. 55 ‘Vo this I 
adapted a cancellated micrometer. 1841 Proc. Beri. Nal. 
Clb 1, 272 Shell conical. .cancellated with transverse strize, 

2. spec. Having a cellular structure formed by 
fine interlacing fibres and plates running in all 
directions, and separated by minute labyrinthine 
cavities, as in the less compact tissue of boues. 

1836 ‘oop Cycf. eluat, 1. 443 The cancellated structure in 
which the marrow is lodged. 1857 Breen sl. Pottery 
(1858) IT. 326 In quality from a coarse gritty and cancellated 
structure to a fine compact homogeneous paste, 1881 Frid. 
Uicvose. Se, 4 Labyrinthie or cancellated shelly growth». 

Cancellation (kenséléjon). [ad. L. cancel- 
fation-ent, v. oF action f. cancedidre : sce CANCEL 7. 
and -atiox. So mod.F. cancefladion. (In L. the 
sb. had only the sense of fixing a boundary. ] 

1. The action of the vb. Caycrn: the crossing 
out or gbliteration of writing, the suppression of 
a leaf or sheet of a book as originally printed, the 
annulling of a legal document ; a making void or 
rescinding of an obligation; the neutralizing of 
opposing equal numbers or amounts. 

1535 Act 27 Hew, VIL, xxvii, The said Chauncellour 
shall haue power. .to make cancellacion of suche leases and 
letters patentes. 1628 Cone On Litt, 308h, By cancella- 
tion of the Deed. 18g5 Macautay //ist. Eng. UI. go In 
spite of cancellations and interlineations, the original words 
can easily be distinguished. 1872 J. A. H. Murray Coupé. 
Scotd. Introd. 20 ‘They entailed the cancellation of no fewer 
than 33 of the original leaves, and the substitution of 37 
others. 1875 Posit Gains i. (ed. 2) 247 The mere cancel- 
lation or obliteration of a will was an informal Revocation 
and left the will valid at civil law, 1878 F. A. Wacker 
Afoney 1. iii. 68 In this cancellation of indebtedness. ‘ 

2. elymologically. The action of marking with 
cross lines lattice-wise. (sz0//ce-15¢.) 

1843, Blackw, Afag. LIV. 60 ‘Vhe cancellation of his back 
by stripes and sears. . 

Cancelled (kernséld), Af’. a. [f. Cancen v. + 
-ED.] Crossed or struck out, annulled, made void. 

1g39 Tunstate Serm. Paint Std (1823) 15 In cancellyng 
the one of our synne .. and fastenynge it cancellyd to his 

31557 Recoror IVAetst. Kiv, | leave out. .cancelled 
figures. Bile Star Chamb. Cases (1886) 81 The said ean- 
celled deed. 1820 Suuttey Prometh. Und. w. ici Many 
a cancelled year. 

Ca‘nceller. [sce -Fr.] _Oue who cancels, 

1611 Cotcr., Quasseur, a squasher, casser, canceller. 

| Cancelli (kznse'lai), 56. p7. [L. cancelli cross- 
ing bars, gratings, lattice, railings, pl. of cance//us, 
dim. of cancer, pl. cancri crossing bars, grating.] 

1. Bars of lattice-work ; sfec. the latticed screen 
between the choir and body of the church; hence 
the CHANCEL (mod.F’. cavce/) so railed off. (Ilardly 
in Eng. use.) 

1642 ae. Tayior Efise. (1647) 247 S. Ambrose his send- 
ing his Deacon to the Eimperour, to desire him to goe forth 
of the Cancelli. 1703 Maunpretn Journ, Ferns. (1732) 
27 ‘The Altar is inclos‘d with Cancelli. 

2. Phys. *The lattice-work of the spongy por- 
tion of bones, consisting of thin plates and bars 
interlacing with each other, and forming arches 
and buttresses in the direction of greatest pressure’. 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

1802 Med. Frnt. VILL, 371 The bone of the cavity of the 


crosse. 


CANCELLING. 


tympanum in the cetacea .. shewing nn vestige of fibres, 
cancelli, or vessels. 1871 J'roc, Aster, Phil, Soc. XU. 25 
The cancelli, always run parallel with the axis of the bone, 

%| b. Improperly applied to the interstices be- 
tween these bars and plates of bones. (Probably 
first extended to the whole cancellous or cancel- 
lated tissne, inclnding the interstices, and then 
carelessly misapplicd to the latter.) 

3845 Toon & Bowman Phys. Anat. 1.80 In the cancelli of 
bones there is a large deposit of fat. 1854 Owen in Circ. 
Se. (¢, 1865) 11. 47/2 Mere cancelli, or sinall medullary cavi- 
tics. 188: Mtvart Café 20 Some bones have their entire 
substance ee with cavities or cancelli, and such are 
called cancellated or spongy. 

Cancellier, variant of CANCELEER. 

Cancelling k:ensélin), v4/.54, [f Caxcr v.] 

1. The action of crossing or blotting out, annul- 
ling, rescinding, etc. (see the verb); cancellation. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 60/1 Cancellynge or strekynge owte 
a false word, ofedus. 15543 Huot, Cancellynge, or de- 
facynge of Soy nee 1633 Sfar Cham. Cases (1886) 81 The 
supposed cancelling of the deed. 1870 GLapsTone Giean. 
IV. xxv. 216 Vhe King became a party to the cancellin 
of the whole arrangement. 1887 A thenzum 13 Aug. Bee 
Shelley cut it up freely with cancellings and alterations. | 

2. Comb., as cancelling-press, -stamp (contriv- 
ances for defacing printed stamps, to prevent their 
re-use). 

Cancellous kx nstles), a. Sys. [f. Can- 
CELL-F+ -ouS: cf. J..cancedlosus.] Iaving an open 
porous structure as of network, made up of fine in- 
terlacing fibres and plates, as in cancellous t/ssue. 

1836 9 Yoon Cyed. Avat. H. 7895/1 Deep in the cancellous 
structure of the bones. 1881 Mivart Ca? 36 Cancellous 
bony tissue invested by compact bone. 

Cancelment (karnsélmént). [f. as prec. + 
“MENT.] = CANCELLATION, 

1621 Exsinc Debates Ho. Lords (1870) 134 A breefe of the 
cancellments, 1881 Miss Braopon Aspf/, IIL. 269 The 
cancelment of Madoline’s engagement. 


Cancer (kansas), 54. Also (4 canerc’, § 
canser, (6 canker). [L. cancer (cancrum crab, 
also the malignant tumour so called. (So in 
Greck, xapxivos, xapxivepa ‘crab’ and ‘cancer’; 
the tumour, according to Galen, was so called 
from the swolleu veins surrounding the part affected 
bearing a resemblance to a crab’s limbs.) The 
word was adopted in OF. as cancer, cancor for the 
disease, reinforced after 1100 by the Norman Fr. 
cancre, which gave the ME. and modern Canker. 
The original Latin form was re-introduced in ME. 
im the astronomical scnse, and about 1600 in the 
inedical, as a more technical and definite term 
than canker, which had come to be applied to cor- 
roding ulcerations generally. (Cf. also Ciiancre, 
in 17th and 18th c. shanher.)] 

1. Acrab. (Now only asa terin of Zoology.) 

1562 Buttevs Bh, Stmples (1§79) 76 [This castor .. loueth 
to feede vpon Crabs and Cankers of the Sea.] 1 Torsktt 
Serpents 686 Vhe like things are reported of the Asps, Can- 
cers, and ‘Yortoyses of Egypt. 1650 Futter /sgah IV. iii. 
47 The slowest snail makes more speed forth-right, than 


the swiftest retrograde Cancer. 1791 EK. Darwin Sot. Gard. 
1, 121 ‘Vhe anchor'd Pinna, and his Cancer-friend, 


b. Afed. “A term for an eight-tailed bandage ; 
those resembling, it was thought, a crab’s legs’ 
(Syd. Soc, Lex.). Also called cancer-bandage. 

1753 in Cuamrers Cycl, Supp, i 

2. Astron, a. The Zodiacal constellation of the 
Crab, lying between Gemini and Leo. b. The 
fourth of the twelve signs or divisions of the Zodiac 
(%), beginning at the most northerly point of the 
ecliptic or summer solstitial point, which the sun 
enters on the 21st of June. The sign originally 
coincided with the constellation, but on account 
of the precession of the equinoxes, the first point 
of Cancer is now in the constellation Gemini. 
Tropic of Cancer: the northern Tropic, forming 
a tangent to the ecliptic at the first point of 
Cancer, about 23° 28’ from the equator. 

¢ 1392 Cuaucer Astrol. (1872) 9 In this heued of cancer is 
the grettest declinacioun northward of the sonne. .this signe 
of cancre is cleped the tropik of Somer. ¢ 1g400 Destr. 
Trvy 2344 In the season of somer, er the stm rose, As it 
come into canser. 1§94 Buunpevir Exerc. vi. xiv. (ed. 7) 
624 The Sunne being in the fourth degree of Cancer. 1606 
Suaxs, 7r. & Cr, u. iti, 206 And adde more Coles to Cancer, 
when he burnes With entertaining great Hiperion. 1727 
Tnomson Stster 44 When..Cancer reddeus with the solar 
blaze, 1833 Macauray War Success. Sp. dss. (1854) 1. 
239/1 The American dependencies of the Castilian crown 
sul extended far to the North of Cancer and far to the 
South of Capricorn, 1859 Pictures of Heavens 32 Cancer 
. perhaps the Zodiacal sign was so called hecanse the sun 
begins to return back.. when it enters this sign, and its 
relrograde motion niay be represented by that of a crab. 


8. Pathol, A malignant growth or tumour in differ- 
ent parts of the body, that tends to spread indefin- 
itely and to reproduce itself, as also to retum after 
removal; it eats away or corrodes the part in 
which it is situated, and generally ends in death. 

The earlier name was Canker, q.v. 1601 Hontaxn /ny 


IE. Gloss., Cancer is a swelling or sore comming of melan- 
choly bloud, about which the veins nppeare of a blacke or 


| swert colour, spread in manner of a Creifish clees. 


| 
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1671 
Satmon Syn, Aled. 1, xiviii. 114 Kapxivos, Cancer is a hard 
round ‘Fumour blew or blackish having pain and beating. 
1747 Hervey Medit. & Contcupl, (1818) 254 On some a re- 
lentless cancer has fastened its envenomed tecth, 1 G. 
Wire Seléorne xviii, (1853) 80 ‘the wonderful method of 
coring cancers by means of toads. 1877 Rowerts /Handbh. 
Aled. 1. (ed. 3) 274 Cancer is decidedly a hereditary disease. 
b. fig. An evil figured as an eating sore. 

165: Baxter /af. Baft. 274 This Cancer is a fretting and 
growing evil. arziz Ken Edmund Poet, Wks. 1721 IL. 
194 Slothis a Cancer, eating up that Time Princes should cul- 
tivate for Things sublime. 1875 Jowett /'/aéo (ed. 2) H. 
355 The incurable cancer of the soul, 

+4. A plant: possibly cancer-wort (see 5). 

1546 Lancrey tr. Jol. Verg. De Javent. 1, xvii. 31b, ¥f he 
be stynged with a spider, he healeth himself with eatinge 
Pylles or a certain herbe named Cancer, 1609 Hevwoop 
Brit. Troye, Who taught the poore beast having poison 
tasted, To seek th’ hearbe cancer, and by that to cure him? 

5. Comb. (in sense 3), as cancer-cell, -clement, 
serum; cancer-root, cancer-wort : see quots. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 479 Cancer-juice consists 
of “cancer-cells and a usually scanty, finid substance, the 
intercellular substance or cancer-serum, 1768 G. Wuite 
Selborne xviii. (1789) 53 ‘This woman .. having set up for 
a ‘cancer-doctress. 1714 Phil. Trans. XXIX, 64 To this 
they add a Root call’d the *Cancer Root. 1884 Mu.ter 
Plant-n., Cancer Root, Conapholis (Orobanche) ameris 
cana and Epiphegus virginiana, —— one-flowered, A phyt. 
fon uniflorum, 1§97 Grrarp dlerbald Index (Britten & 
Holland) *Cancerwoort, that is Fluellen, 504. 1884 Mitter 
Plant-2., Cancer-wort, Linaria spuria and L, Elatine; 
also an old name for the genus I eronica. 

Cancer (k:enso1), v.  [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. To 
cat into as a cancer; to eat (its way) slowly and 
incessantly like a cancer. 

1840 De Quincey Casuistry Rom. Meals Wks. 11. 280 
Other things advance fer sadfne — they do not silently 
cancer their way onwards. 1868 — Autotiog. Sh, Wks. 
(1863) xiv. 93 Vhe strulbrug of Swift..was a wreck, a shell, 
that had been burned hollow and cancered by the fierce 
furnace of life. 

Ilence Cancered f//. a., affected with cancer. 

1974 GovosmitH Nat. /f ist. (1776) VII. 102 The appli- 
cation of toads to a cancered breast. 

Cancerate (kenstreit), v. [f. L. cancerat-us 
cancerous.] /nir. To become cancerous, to grow 
into a cancer. Ilence Cancerated ///. a. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury it. 426/1 Breasts..Cancerated. 
1694 R. L’Estrance Faéles 95 But striking his fist upon 


Burton Cancers un. in PArd, Trans. Xt. 110 The Ri 
Lobe of the Lungs was full of scirrlious cancerated Tuber- 
cles. 1814 J. Garcnetst Reason Arbiter Lang. 64, T would 
thank any man lo put a coveron a cancerated nose. 

Canceratic (kenstretik), a. Pathol. [ad. L. 
canceritic-us: sce -aTic.) Of the uature of, or 
related to, cancer. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Ler. 

Canceration kwnséré'-fon). [noun of action 
from CANCERATE v.] A growing cancerous or 
into a cancer. 

1731 Baitry vol. I, Castceration, a spreading abroad can- 
cerously. 1755 in JounSon 3 aud in mod. Dicts. 

Cancerd. eancered, obs. ff. CANKERED. 

Cancerideous (kenséridzjas), a. /athol. [f. 
L. cancer, on some mistaken analogy.] = Cancrolb. 

2881 in Syed. Soc. Lex. .. 

Cancerin (ke‘nstrin). 
from Newfoundland. 

Cancerism (kzensériz'm). /atho/, [f£,CANCER + 
-18¢0.] ‘The cancerous diathesis’ (Syd. Soc. Lex). 

Ca'ncerite, cancrite. /eévont. [sec -1TE.] 
A fossil crab. 

1848 Wester Cancrite. 1860 Worcester Cancerite. 

Cancerous (kernscros), a. In 6 canserous. 
(f. CANcER sé,+-0U8.] Of the nature of cancer; 
affected with cancer. 

1563 I. Gace Anéidot. 1. 20 Canserousvicerations 1682 
Geanvite Sadducismus 91 Cancerous Knots in the breast. 
3797 M. Baie Morb, Anat, (1807) 198 When a portion of 
fe intestinal canal becomes cancerous, 1872 Cowen Dis. 
Throat 125 Cancerous tumors .. occur in the tonsils, 

Jig. 1655 HH. Vaucuan Siler Scint, 200 Frustrate those 
cancerous close arts. 1720 Writon Suffer. Son of Gad V1. 
xxi. 591 Cancerous and Calumniating Hearts. 1868 Gro, 
Exior SA. Gipsy pi? Remorse was born within him, cancer- 
ous, Forcing each pulse to feed its anguish. 

Cancerously, adv. In a cancerous manner. 

1731 [see CANCERATION]. 1847in Craic ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Ca’ncerousness. Cancerons condition. 

t in Bairey vol. II. 1755 in Jounson, 1886 Srit. 

Med. Frul, 159/2. 

Cancheler, obs. form of CHANCELLOR. 

Cancil(ljcer, -ier, variants of CANCELEEI. 

Cancker, -cred, etc., obs. ff. CANKER, -FD, ete. 

+ Cancrenated, @. Oés. rare—'. [f. It. can- 
crenare to gangrene (f. cancrena gangrene) + -ATE 
+-ED.] Affected with gangrene. 

1982 Hester Jhiorar, Secr. w. xix. 97 Woundes. .beyng 
impostumated or cancrenated, thei chaunge their names. 

Cancriform (ke'ykriffim), a. [f. L. cancr- 
(cancer) crab + -ForM.] 

1. Crab-shaped. 

1826 Kirsy & Sr. Entomol, (1828) IY. xxxv. 714 The 
cancriform spiders. //d. TV. 394. , 
2. /athol. ‘\aving the appearance of cancer 

(Syd. Soc. Lex). 


the point of a nail in the wall, his hand cancerated. 1736 | 
Bnet 


An artificial guano 


CANDENCY. 


Cancrine (kzykroin), ¢. [Formed on the 
normal I. type “cancrinus, {. cancer: see -IN¥.] 
Ilaving the qualities of a crab; crab-like. Can- 
crine (or palindromic) verse : ‘(Latin) verses which 
are the same, read cither forwards or backwards, 
as Noma tibi subito motibus ibit amor’ (Bailey). 

1755 in Jounson. 1846 R. Hart Eccl, Records 245 At 
Hingham Church in Norfolk there is a curious cancrine 
inscription over tle font. _.,. , 

Cancrinite (k:cnkrinait), Afi, [Named after 
Cancrin, a Kussian statesman: see -ITE.] A mas- 
sive mineral found at Minsk in the Urals, a silico- 
carbonate of aluminium and sodium, 

1844 in Dana Adin. 1850 Davsexy Atom. The. xii. (ed. 2) 
413 Silicates .. with Carbonates. Example: Cancrinite. 
1879 Rutty Stud, Rocks x, 108 Cancrinite is probably an 
altered condition of nepheline. 

| Camncro. Os. [It.: lit. ‘the cancer (take 
you!)’] Animprecation. (Cf. plague! pest!) 

€1600 N. Breton PAiliston's Lett. (Gros.)63 (Hop; ) Now 
and then [he would] rise off his bed in a ¢, knitting 
his brows with cancro, 1612 Carman Widowes 7. in 
Dodséley (1780) V1. 211 Cancro! what, thy husband's body ? 

Cancroid (keykroid, -ojid), a. and sé. In 
sense 2 also -ide. [f. L. cancer, cancr- crab + 
-01p. In sense 2 after F, cancroide,) 

A. adj. 1. Like the crab in structure. 

1826 Rirry & Sp. “Latomol. (1828) HL. xxxv. 705 In the 
cancroid spiders. 1852 Dana Crest. 1, 65 These are Can- 
croid in the.. branchial peculiarities. 

2. /athol. Resembling cancer. 

1859 Tonn Cycls Anat. V. §91/1 Of a cancerous or cancroid 
nature. 1878 ‘T. Brvant Pract. Surg. 1. 513 Cancer of the 
ps is generally applied to epithelioma or cancroid disease, 
true cancer or carcinoma being very rare. 

B. s+. 1. A crustacean of the crab family. 

1852 Dana Crust. 48 The outer antenta are small, as in 
the Cancroids. . 

2. A disease resembling cancer; also a syuonym 
of epithelial cancer. 

1851 in Mayne £2. Ler. 1859 Toop Cycl. Anat. V 
593/2 Scirrhous or Hard Cancer and Cancroid are by no 
Ineans so common, — 1872 F, Tuomas Dis, Women 19 
Malignant disease .. in two forms, cancer and cancroid. 

Cancrous, obs. form of CANKEROUS. 7 

Cand (kend). ‘A name in some mining dis- 
tricts for Flnor spar’ (Ure Did. Arts 1. 679). 

1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss. (E. D.S.) Cam, cand, fluor spar. 

Candareen (kandarin). Also 7 condrin. 
{‘In Malay, to which language the word apparently 
belongs, Aandiiri’ (Yule) ] A Chinese weight and 
money of account, equal to 10 cash or Jy ofa tael. 
As a weight of gold or silver estimated at abont 6 
grains Troy. 

{1554 A. Nunes 39 (V.) In Malacca the weight used for 
gold, musk, &c., the cate, contains 20 taels, cach tael 16 
mazes, each maz 20 cumduryns.} 1615 R. Cocks Diary i. 
(1883) 1 (Y.) We bought s greate square postes of the Kinges 
inaster carpenler ; cost 2 mas 6 condrius per peece. 2745 
P, Tuomas Jrud. Voy. S. Seas 269 A Moidore by those 
Weights weighs just thirty Candarines. 1796 Morse Aser. 
Geog. V1. 531 Candareen, 180a Naval Chron. VIII. 382 
Which will be settled at seven mace two candereen per 
head. 1854 in R. Tomes Aser. 1 ge 10 The Japanese 
have a decimal system nf weight, like the Chinese, of calty, 
tael, ntace, candareen, and cash. m ft 

Candavaig (kendavelg). Sc. dial. [According 
to Jamieson, f. Gael. ccann head + dubhach black- 
ing; melancholy, sorry.] A salinon that lies in 
the fresh water till summer without going down 
to the sea, and is consequently reckoned as foul ; 
a black-fish. Also a later-spawning variety of 
salmon. 

1793 Statist. Acc. Scotl. 1X. 109 Jam.) We haye—a spe- 
des of salmon, called by the country people candavaigs, 
that frequently do not spawn before the month of April. 

Canded, obs. form of Caninep, 

+ Candefy, candify, 7. Obs—° [Cf. 1. can- 
defacére: see -FY.] To make or become white. 

1656 in Brount Géossogr.; hence in Baitey, and niod. Dicts. 

 Candelabrum (kend?lévbrim). /7. -bra. 
(Also in modern use, candelabra, //. -as.) [le 
candélabrim candlestick, £, candéla CANDLE.) _ 

1. Greek and Roman Antig. a. A candlestick, 
usually an omamental one. b. A stand on which 
lamps were supported. 

2834 Lytton /'omfcit w. vii, One of those tall and grace- 
ful candelabra, comnion to that day, supporting a single 
lamp. 1876 Husrurevs Cain Coll. Alan, xxvi. 397 Bronze 
candelabra of Etrurian workmanship. - F 

2. An omamental branched candlestick holding 
a number of candles ; a chandelicr. a 

1815 Edin, Kev. XXV. 106 Some of these [cacti].. divided 
inlo several branches in the form of candelabras. 1820 
Scort /vashoc vi, Four silver candelabras, holding great 
waxentorches. 1842-4 Emerson Ess. Arf Wks. (Rohn) I. 
249 Galleries of statues, vases..and candelabra, 

andelere, obs. form of CHANDELIER, 

Candelere, -deller, obs. ff. Cuanpber. ’ 

+Candency. Oés. rare~'. (ad. L. camdintra 
whiteness, glow, sb. of quality f. candént-em: sec 
uext and -ENcy.] Warmth, fervency. 

1723 M«Warn Earnest Contend, Faith 18 (Jam) Vour 
paper bewraying so much candcocy for the one, and cool. 
ness in the other. 


CANDENT. 


Candent (kendcnt), @ Oss. or arch. [ad L. 
candént-em, pr. pple. of camdere to be white, glow.] 

1. Ata white heat; glowing with heat. 

1977 Dre Relat. Sfir. 1. (1659) 356 The Colour of the fire of 
the 4 Arches is very red ; The rest are very pure, Aerial, can- 
dent, 1646 Sir I’. Browne Pseud. Ep. uw. ii. 6o Wires 
totally candent. 1660 Bovte New Lap. Phys.-Mech, xxxvir 
283 ‘Ihe heat of a candent olipile. 1790 Cowrer /diad 
x1x. 141 Lord of the candent lightenings. 1800 Sir W. HER- 
scHect in /’A//. Trans, XC. 296 Rays emanating from cane 
dent substances. 1832 Fercusson in Blackw. Mag. XXXI1. 
282 The candent hearth, the ruddy lurid row Of smiths. 

2. fig. Fervent, impassioned. rare. 

1723 M¢Warp aruest Contend. Faith 170 (Jam.) Some 
men..are keen and candent against any who will do this. 

+ Canderros. Oés. 

1753 Cuampers Cyc/. Sufp., Canderros, in the materia 
wedica, a uame of an East Indian gum..It has munch of the 
appearance of common amber, only thal it wants its yellow 
colour, heing white and peilucid; we sometimes see it 
turned into toys of various kinds, which are very light. 

Cande‘scence. [f. next: see -ENcE.) Can- 
descent state; dazzling whiteness or brightness. 

1880 Miss Brovcuton Sec. 74.1. 1. vi. 83 The clearcan- 
descence of country snow. - 

Candescent (kende'sént), @ rare. [ad. L. 
candéscent-em, pr. pple. of candéscére to become 
white, begin to glow, inchoative from candére ; 
see CANDENT.] Glowing with, or as with, heat. 

1824 Bepvors LedZ. in foes Introd. 34 The moment he 
[the sun] touched [the Alps], it appeared that all the snows 
took fire, and burned with a candescent brilliancy. 1863 Q, 
Rev. CX1V. 540 The spark. .cast forth from the candescent 
metal, 1884 L. Wattace Ben-hur i, xiv. 68 The star .. less 
candescent than before. x : 

Henee Cande‘scently adv., glowingly, dazzlingly, 

1883 Miss Broucuton Setinda uw ii, Candescently white. 

+ Candicant, a. Ofs. rare—'. [ad. L. cand?- 
cant-em, pr. pple. of cazdicére to be whitish or 
white.] Growing white, inelining to white, whitish. 

1657 TomLinson Renou’s Dish, 317 Small cups with can- 
dicant flowers. 1731 Baiwey vol. I], Caudicant, waxing 
white. Hence in Jounsox, and mod. Dicts. : 

IIence Candicancy, ‘a whitening or making 
fair, ete.” (Bailey vol. II. 1731), 

+ Candicate, v7. Obs.—° [f. L. camdicit- ppl. 
stem of candicire (see pree.) +-ATE.] 

1623 Cocxrran, Candicate, 10 waxe white. ? 

Candid (kendid), a. [ad. L. candid-ns white, 
glistening (also used in many fig. senses as below), 
f. stem of candére to be white, to glisten. Perh. im- 
mediately from F. candide, 16th c.in Littré. (Not 
in Shaksp., Bible, Cotgrave, or Cockeram 1623.) 

+1. White. (Usually with reference to other 
meanings, or in translation from Latin.) Ofs.orarch, 

1630 JACKSON Creed yu. xxvi. Wks. VIIL. 105 Sending 
Him back to Pilate in a white or candid robe. 1700 
Dayven Fabl., Pythagor. Philos, 60 The stones came 
candid forth, the hue of innocence. 1738 WarsurtTon 
Div. Legat. 1.54 That candid Appearance, which .. does 
result from the Mixture of all Kinds of Colours, 180g J. 
M. Goon Lucretius 1. 298 The candid milk. 


2. fg. ta. Splendid, illustrious; fortunate. 

1648 Hereicx /esper., To T, Shapcott 179 Brave men.. 
whose candid actions are Writ in the poets endlesse kalen- 
dar. 1715 BentLey Ser. x. 371 This candid and joyful Day, 

b. Pure, clear; stainless, mnocent. arch. 

1647 CLarenvon fist. Keb. 1.1. 72 Nor cared to make his 
designs .. appear as caudid as they were. a 1667 CowLey 
To Reyad Soc. ix, His candid stile like a clean stream does 
slide. 1868 Brownine Réug & Bk. 1x. 475 Where does the 
figment touch her candid fame? ee: 

3. Free from bias; fair, impartial, just. 

1635 Swan See. Af. (1643) Pref. 1 Men of candid sinceritie 
will be readie..to give ita friendly welcome. 1754 CHATHAM 
Lett, Nephew vi. 46 Keep your mind in a candid state of 
suspense, 1828 Arnotp Let. in Life § Corn (1844) 1. v, 
243, I know that your mind is entirely candid : and that no 
man will conduct an ingniry with more perfect fairness. 
1883 Froupe Short Stud. 1V.u, iii. 197 He was too candid 
to attribute such doubts .. to wickedness of heart, 

+4. ‘Free from malice; not desirous to find 
faults’ (J.) ; ‘gentle, courteous’ (Cotgr.) ; favour- 
ably disposed, favourable, kindly. Ods. 

1633 Marmion Fixe Compan. Ded., Candid dispositions 
who (in spite of malice and iguorance) dare countenance 
Poetry. 1660 Strantey “ist, Philos. (1701) 79/2 To shun 
the censorious, and to apply our selves to such as are candid. 
1718 Free.thinker No. 61. 37 Your Lectures meet with a 
very Candid Reception. 1732 Pore #ss. Afan i. 15 Laugh 
where we must, be candid where we can. 1800 Aled. Fraé, 
IV. 502 The candid manner in which my Communication 
has been treated, lays me under strong obligations. 

5. Frank, open, ingenuons, straight-forward, sin- 
eere in what one says. 

1675 Ocitay Brit. Advi., We shall gratefully accept Can- 
did Informations. 1774 GotpsM. Xefa?, 113 Let us be candid 
and speak out our mind. 1856 Froupe //¢s¢. Eng. (1838) I. 
i, 121 A... very candid account of Henry's feelings is fur- 
nished by himself. 

b. trontcally, in phrase candid friend: one who 
elaims to be a friend, and, in the name of candour, 
speaks unpleasant things. 

1798 Caxnine New Moral. in Anti-Yacobin g July (1852) 
208 Save, save, oh! save me from the Candid Friend! 1867 
Habits §& Cust. Working Classes 26 Troops:of friends .. 
candid and sugar-candied, 1884 Daily News 5 Dec. 3/1 
Mr. Raikes congratulated [Mr. Goschen] on being able to 
nose as the candid friend of the Couservative parly. 
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Candid, obs. form of Canpiep. 

Candidacy (ke ndid‘si). [f. CANDIDATE: see 
eACY 3; cf. magistracy.] The position or status 
of a eandidate ; CANDIDATESHIP, CANDIDATURE. 

[x8s2 D. G, Mitenets. Batle Summer 129 He..avows his 
own candidatecy.] 1864 Wremont in Dafly Vel. 21 June, 
In accepting the candidacy you propose tome, 1870 Daily 
News 22 Oct., The candidacy of the Duke d’Aosta for the 
throne of Spain. 

Candidate (kevndideit), 56. [ad. L. can- 
didét-us adj., clothed in white, sb. a candidate 
(because eandidates for office wore a white toga), 
f. candidus white: see Cannip. Cf. mod.F. cai- 
didat (16th e. in Littré).] 


1, One who seeks or aspires to be cleetcd or 
appointed to an office, privilege, or position of 
hononr, or who is put forward or selceted by 
others as an aspirant; e.g, one who secks a seat 
in the Ilonse of Commons, or other representa- 
tive body. Const. for; formerly sometimes of 

1613 R.C. Zable Aliph, ved. 3) Candidate, a suiter for, or 
one elect for a place. 1685 Lett. in Acadenty (1876) vt Oct. 

408/2 Yesterday the newes caine of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
| death .. here are severall candidates for the place. 1704 

Nutson /rest, & /asts xiii. (1739) 158 Candidates for Holy Or- 
ders, 1741 Mippurron Crecro TL. uw. 150 A white Gown, the 

proper habit of all Candidates. 1818 in Vard. Deb. 168 A 

court of law decided, that a man was not a candidate, who 

had nol offered his services to the electors. 1844 STANLEY 

Aruold’s Life & Corr. 1. ii. 54 The head-mastership of 

Rugby became vacant ..[Dr. Arnold] finally resolved to 

offer himself as a candidate. 1866 Gro, Eitot #. Holt 

(1868) 14 Offering himselfas candidate for North Loamshire, 

tu apposition, 1713 Swit On /finself Wks. 1755 VV. 
12 Caress'd by candidate divines. 1845 Stocourer ands, 
Brit, /udia (1854) 153 A wumerous supplementary class of 
candidate pupils. 

b. Formerly the word had a sfee. nse in the 
Universities .ef. Zcentiate), but this is now merged 
in the general sense. 

1 Woop Ath, Oxon. (R.) He published certain books 
against 1. Jewell, being then a candidate of the Fac. of 
Theology. 1706 Puitiips, [after explaining the Ancient 
Roman sense, adds] the Word is still in use in the Univer. 
sities. 1804 Jled. Frnd. xu. 287 His name as a Candidate 
fora Degree shall be entered in the minutes of Senate, and 
a day fixed when the Candidate shall read his Commentaries 
on the Aphorism and Case, 1846 MeCeutiocu Acc. Brit. 
Enipire (1854) U1. 339 ‘The candidate for honours may seek 
to attain them in classical lilerature .. or in mathematics. 

2. fig, & transf, a. Sometimes simply = Aspirant, 
seeker for ; sometimes with tacit allusion to the 
white dress of the Roman caméida/s, or the posi- 
tion of a Christian cateehnmen. 

1647 Crasuaw Poets 149 Ye holy doves !.. bright Candi- 
dates of blissful light, The heirs elect of love. 1673 Cave 
Prin. Chr u ii. 275 They laid up the body as a candidate 
and expectant of a joyful and happy resnrrection. a 1700 
Davven (J.) While yet a young probationer, And candidate 
of heav’n. 1750 Jounson Xawdl, No. 21 2 6 A candidate 
for literary fame. @1847 R. Hamitton Rete. & Purishnt, 
Hii, (1853) 145 The Christian is a candidate for the approval 
ofhis Judge. 1873 F. Have Afod, English 105 Thousands of, 
words and uses of words, on their first appearance, or 
revival, as candidates for vernacularization. 

b. One who is thought likely or worthy to gain 
a post, a position of honour, etc. 

1766 GotpsM, ic. IV. xxxi, If ever there was a candidate 
for Tyburn, thisis one. 1781 Gingon Decé. § Fal/ LI. 260 
Strength and majesty. .marked him, in the popular opinion, 
as a candidate worthy of the throne, 

+3. Hist. One of the cohors candidatorum (so 
called from their white dress) who served as the 
body-guard of the Roman Empcrors after the 
time of the Gordians, a.p. 237. 

1656 BLount Géossogr., Candidats..also gallant yong 
Gentlemen or Knights about the Emperors person. 1727-51 
Cuampers Cye?. s.v., It was the younger Gordian who insti- 
tuted the Candidats. 

+ Candidate, a. Os. rare. [ad. L. candidat- 
us: see prec.] Clothed in white. (vetic.) 

1616 Hotvpav Persius 329 He.. Whom candidate chaulky 
ambition Draws gaping to her lure? 1648 Herrick /fesper., 
Cioud, Seest thou that cloud that rides in state, Part ruby- 
like, part candidate ? 

+ Candidate, v.! Obs. rave. [f. L. candidat- 
ppl. stem of casdida-re to make white, f. candidus 
white: see CANDID and -aTE3,] ¢vans. To make 
white, or as a candidate ; to whitewash (/ig.). 

1628 Fectuam Resolves u. 57 (T.) To purify and cleanse 
us, that we may be the better candidated for the court of 
Heaven. 1677 Gurpin Demonol, (1867) 437 This ts his usual 
note to candidate iniquity. 

Candidate, v.? coliog. [f. the sb.] To stand 
as acandidate, Candidating w/. sd. and ffi. a. 

1885 Chicago Advance Aug. 538 To look upon the parish 
instead of himself as the candidating party. /éfd, 554 He 
holds candidating. .to be ahsurd, delusive and sacrilegious. 
1887 N. L. Wacker Red. Life Scot. 264 The ‘candidating* 
which. .has given greater liveliness to preaching. 


Candidatecy: see Canpipacy. 

Candidateship (kendidétfip). [f. Canpip- 
ATE sé.+-s111P.] The position of a candidate. 

2778 in Perry. 1829 Blackw. Mag. RXV. 200 The can- 
didaieship for that uneasy and cheerless seat. 1861 J. 


Suerrarp “ali Rome vii. 385 Genscric .. supported. .the 
| candidateship of Olybrius, 


CANDITE. 


Candidature (ke ndidctiiy).  [a. F. camdid- 
ature: see CANDIDATE sb. and -URx.] Standing 
as a candidate, candidateship. 

1851 Dixon IY, Pena xx.(1872)171 The Court prepared to 
oppose his candidature. 1882-3 Catverwoon in Schaft 
Kelig. incycl WU. 936/2 [Hamilton] was supported in hi» 
candidature by Dugald Stewart. 

Candidly (ka-ndidli), azv. [f. Canpm 4+ -Ly2.] 

1. Fairly, without prejudice or bias, with open 
mind, 

1646 Sin T. Browne /’sead, Ep. 153 Vhat proverbe must be 
candidly interpreted. 1647 Sa.rmarsn Spark, Glory (1347) 
207. ¢ 1650 Tompes in Baxter duf Baft. 21; He would have 
sought for truth candidly. 1748 Season. Adz. Protest, 28 
So that the Children... may Hsten candidly 10 wholesome 
Instruction, 1817 Mar. Epcewortn //arring ton (1832) 49 
Vo think candidly of persons of his persuasion. 
+2. Withont malice; favourably, kindly, cour- 
teously. Ods. 

1650 H. Morr in Authus. Tri. (1656) 72. 1 will candidly 
passe over what may receive any tolerably good inter- 
pretation, 1768 Sterne Sewt, Yourn.11778) 1. 132 Candidly 
disposed to make the best of the worst. 1782 Heniins in 
PAH, Trans, UXXI. 425, 1 hope this little piece will be 
candidly received. 1845 Maurice Alor. § Met. Philos, 
in Lucyel. Metrop. UW. 581/1 Ve must not candidly and 
generously concede the trnth and wisdom of those [pro- 
positions] which seemed to him plausible or reasonable, 

3. Frankly, openly, straightforwardly, without 
reserve. 

1762 Gotpsm. Vash 3 Montaigne or Colley Cibber, who 
candidly tells us what they thought of the world. 1783 
Lp. Hawes stuc. Che. Ch iv. 98 Few jndges have su can 
didly avowed their incapacity 10 discharge the duties of 
office. 1884 G. Duxman Law Vins Rep. 1.1. 666/2 ‘Khe 
manager himself candidly answered that they took the risk. 
dod, T candidly confess that Iam ashamed of my party. 
Candidness (krvndidnts). [f. Canpin+ -NEss 
State or quality of being candid. 
+1. Purity, innocence. Oés. 

1654 Coxainn: Dianea 1.67 The candidness of my lhoughts. 
1655 Futur Ch. ist. x. 69 Whose plain ‘Vombs, made of 
white Marble, shew..candidnesse of their natures, 1692 
Soutrn Serv, Ih. sii. 459 (R.) “Fhe candidness of a man’s 
very principles, the sincerity of his intentions. 

2. Fairness, impartiality. 

1628 Fratuam AResolees u, |sxii. (..) The candidness of an 
uprighi judge, : on 
+ 3. Favourable disposition, favour, courtesy. 
1643 Paynne Vow Parl. 1. Pref. Aijb, Entertaine it 
therefore, with that candidnesse. 1688 1, CLayrox in 
Phil, Trans. XV AU. 790, 1..have no reason to snspect then 
Favour, whose Candidness I so signally proved. 

4, Frankness, straightforwardness, sineerity in 
speech. : 

Candied ke'ndid), Af7. a. Also 7 
7-8 eandid. [f. Canby v. + -Ep1.] 

1. Preserved or incrusted with sugar. 
1616 R. C. Times’ Whis, vu 2771 Marmalade, Candid 
eringoes, & rich marchpaine stuff. 1620 Vunner Mia Recta 
vi, 106 Candied ginger. 1722 tr. Pooet's dist. Drags 1,151 
Candied Orange Peel. 1859 Sata Ziv. round Clock 56 
Candied horehound. F 

b. transf. and fig. Covered with anything crys- 
talline or glistening, as hoar-frost. 

1600 Fatrrax 7 asso v1. ciii. 114 The siluer moone..Spred 
frostie pearle on the canded ground. ¢1750 Surnsrone 
Odes Wks. 1764 1.305 The winter’s candyd thorn, 1822 
Hazuitt Tadde-t, Ser. 1. vii. (1869) 144 My sensations are 
all glossy .. they weara candied coat. 

2. Crystallized, congealed. 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (1856) 68 Putte up before it [honey] 
wax cold and cauded. 1648 Eart Westmor~p. Otia Sacra 
(1879) 88 When the clumsie Winter doth incline His candid 
Icicles. 1746 G. Avams Alicrogr. 238 The inside Cavity 
of it [a Flint] appear’d to be crusted all over with a pretiy 
candid substance. 1810 Henry Elem. Chent. (1840) 11, 198 
‘Transparent crystals of sugar..called candied sugar, 

3. fig. ‘ Sugared’, ‘honied’, flattering, glozing. 

160z Suaxs. Alam. ut.ii. 65 The Candied tongue. 1649 
Drumm. of Hawtn, Poems Wks, (1711) 55 The candid 
poyson’d baits Of Jesuites. hs 
Candier (keendija1). rare. One who candies. 

1598 Fiorio, Zuccheraro, a sugar-maker, a comfet-maker, 
a preseruer, a candier. 4 A 
+ Candify, v. ? Ods. [In Bailey a variant of 
CaNpEFY ; but in mod. dicts. referred to CANDY.] 

1721 Bawey, Candify, to whiten. 1847 Craic, Cande/y, 
to whiten,to make white, 1864 Wesster, Candijy, to make 
or become white, or candied. 1885 ANNANDALE Jip. Dict., 
Candify, to make or become candied, to candy. 

+ Candify, sd. Obs. ferb. [ef. pree.] Name 
of a plant: app. = Fuller’s Herb or Soapwort, 
Saponaria offictnatis. ; 
127 R. Braptey Fam. Dict, s.v. Fly, Put some Candify 
or Fuller’s Herb, and some Opium or Poppy Tears, amongst 
the Lime with which you whiten the Louse. 
Candisa‘tion. Ods—° [a. F. candisation, f. 
candir to Canpy.] ‘The Crystallizing or Can- 
dying of Sugar, after it has been dissolv’d in 
Water, and purify’d’ (Phillips 1706), 

Hence in Kersey and Baitey. ¥ 5 
Candite (ke-ndait), 56. Avin. [f. Candy in 
Ceylon.}] A variety of Spinel, dark green or 
brown to black, found in Ceylon, also called 
Ccylonite or Iron-Magnesia eyinel (Dana.) 

1844 Pui.tirs 4/7. 138 lt was called Candite hy Bournon, 
+Candi'te, v. Obs. rare—", [After It. candito 


canded, 


CANDITEERS. 


candied, pa. pple. of camdire to candy; also can- 
ditare ‘to eandy with hard sugar’.} = Canby z, 

1693 Sin T. Brount Nat. //ist. 61 (Ginger)... Transported 
Caudited into Forreign Parts, [?error for camdied.) 

+Canditee'rs. O/s. ‘In Fortification, Framcs 
to lay faggots and brushwood on to cover the 
workmen’ (Phillips 1696) ; whence in subsequent 
Dicts. to the present day. 

Candle (kxnd'l),54. Forms: 1-4 condel, -ell, 
1-6 candel, -ell, 3 Oru. kanndell, 3-4 kandel, 
4-5 condle, -il, kandil, § candelle, -ylle, -yle, 
-ulle, -ttl, 5-6 -yl, 4- candle, (://a/, cannel, -le, 
kennel.) [OF. candel, cpadel fein., ad. L. candela 
for candela) ‘candle’, f. cand?-re to shine. One 
of the Latin words introduced at the English Con- 
version, and long associated chiefly with religious 
observances: even in the rsth c. three of the 
glossaries in Wright-Wiilcker include ‘ candle’ 
among the ‘naines of things pertaining to the 
chureh’ (wominua pertineucia ecclesix), This sacred 
character of the word bears on the OE. poetic 
compounds Godes candel, heofoucandel, etc. in 2. 
The southern MI. pl. was coudien. 

L. candela came down in Romance as It., Pr., Sp. caz- 
dels, Pe. candeta, OF, chandeile, «doile, ONY. candeils, 
-dotle, Vheactual F. chandelle (OF, chandcle) represents a 
late 1. variant canded/a (usual in med. L.1, assimilated to 
diminutives in -ef/a. (Cf guertla, gueretla.) ‘The occasional 
late ME, spelling candedéy may have been after French.] 

I. 1. A source of artificial light, consisting of 
a ustially cylindrical body of wax, tallow, sper- 
inaceti, or other solid fat. formed round a wick 


of cotton or flax, formerly also, of the pith of a rush. 

Candles are distinguished according to the method of 
manufacture, as dipped or mondd candles, by the material 
employed, or Ly sume other peculiarity, as Z'arts candle, 
royal candle, etc. The word is also iad without plural as a 
name of material, as in a pier of candle, an iuch of candle, 

a 700 Hrfurt Gloss, 382 \O. KT.) Eunnctoria, candel- 
thuist. «@ 800 Corpus Gloss. 745 Emunctoria, candeltwist, 
«1000 Toc. in Wr.-Wiileker 154 /amfas, caudeles leoma. 
aisg O. fe. Chron. au. rigo Me lihtede candles to aten bi, 
ta97_ RK. Grove. zgo Pat chyll heo bete so stronge myd 
pe condlen long & towe, 1386 Cuaucer His fol. 334 
A nigard that wol werne A man to light a candel at his 
lanterne. 1398 Treveisa Barth, De 7. A, vin. xvi. (1495) 322 
A glasse sette Lyfore a candle receuyth lighte of a candil. 
1477 Tart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 6y Is like to hym that 
lighteth a candetle to another. 1§79 in Turner Aee, Oxford 
4o2 A pound of the best cotton candells. 1613 Suaks. #/c7, 
i//7, an ii, y6 Vhis Candle burnes not cleere, ‘tis 1 must 
snuffe it, Then out it goes. 1662 Mart Orxery Stale Lett, 
417431 1. 117 ‘Vo provide fire and candle. 1708 871%, Apolte 
No. &y. 2/1 Why should a Rush Candle burn longer than a 
Cotten one? 1791 SMotLett //umph. Cl lors May, ‘Ten 
mould-candles, thet had scarce ever been lit. 2852 W. P. 
Snow Jrul, Arct. Seas. iv. 46 Very little candle was re. 
quired below at night. 1856 Faerson Aug. Vrefts xii, Uni. 
versities Wks, (Bohn) I.91 No candle or fire is ever lighted 
in the Podleian. 

b. In religions or superstitious nse, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20701 Gas pan wit fair processiun., Wit 
cirges and wit candel bright. c1g00 ¢ifol. Loll. 48 Wil pu 
offir a candil pat bu geyt merit & grace? 1554 Wooppr 
Dial, Dj in Brand Pep, Antig, (1870) 1. 27 Wherefore 
serveth holye Candels? To light up in thunder, and to 
bless men when they lye adying. 1561 Pitxinctox Barn, 
St. Pauls Livb, iid. We shuld bear our Candel at her [the 
Virgin's] Churching at Candlemas. 1611 Corer. s.v. Chan: 
delle... There was for cuery Saint his candle. 1824 W. 
Irvinc 7. Zrazv, 11. 101 A votive candle placed before the 
image of asaint. 1865 Trotiorr Belton Est. 1. 13 (Hoppe) 
Captain Aylmer was member for Perivale in the Low Church 
interest... tie would say a sharp word or two..about vest- 
ments ; he was strong against candles [/.¢. the use of candles 
on the altar or communion-table in Anglican churches}, 

+c. as used at a sale by anction: sec 5 d. 

1662 Prevs Diary 3 Sept., After dinner we met nnd sold 
the hulkes, where pleasant to see how backward men are at 
first to bid ; and yet when the candle is going out how they 
bawl, 1690 Records £. ind, Comp., Mr. Thorowgood to 
manage the Company's Candle at the Sale, - 

d. A standard spermaccti catdle used as a unit 
of illuminating power : hence candle power, 

1 Roseor lem, Chet. 98 Cannel gas is said to be 
equal to 34.4 candles, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 553, 10,500 
cubic feet of 25-candle gas to theton. 1883 /farper’s Mag, 
Feb, 482/1 One hour's light of two-thousand candle-power. 

+2. fig. A source of light; applied poetically 
(with attributes) to the tatnral luminaries. In 
OE, poetry deg candel, heofon-candel, rodor candel, 
woruld-cantel, Godes candel, were poetical terms 


for the sun. Ods. 

Beowulf 3148 Hadre scinep rodores candel. 937 O. F. 
Chron., Glad ofer grundas Godes condel beorht, 1374 
Cnavcer Compl, Mars 7 1.00 yonde the sunne the cande! 
of Ialosye. rg9a Suaxs. Rom, §& Ful. wu. v.9 Nighls cau- 
dles are burnt oul. 1596 R. L{incur] Diella (1877) 37 He 
that can connt the candles of the skic. 1634 Br. Hate 
Occas, AMedit. xlix, Wks. (1808) 148 On a glow-worm, What 
a cold candle is lighted up, in the body of this sorry worm, 

+3. fs a, That which illuminates the mind. 

1532 Frits Mirr. to know Thyself (1829) 267 Yet will Iset 
you up a candle which shall .. clearly diape his misl and 
vain a. tss§ Latimer in Foxe A, & 44 (1631) 111. 
xi sop/a Wee shall this day light such a Candle by Gods 
grace in England, ns 1 trust shall neuer bee put out. @ 1619 
Daniet Coll, /list, Exg. (1634) 2 Since the candle of letters 
gave us some little light therof. 


b. The ‘light’ of life. 


ee 


| 


. out, as soon as the day did dawn in S. Augustine. 
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1835 CovERDALE Job, xxi. 17 How oft shal the candle of 
= wicked be put out. 1593 Sitaks. 3 /7en, VF, 11. vit Heere 
ures my candle out; I, heere it dics. 1605 — Afucé, v. 
v, 23 Out, out, breefe Candle, Life's but a walking Shadow. 
1642 Fuccer Joly & i 54,2 ii. 6 Mer candle was put 


I 
Braexstone Coon, 11.175. oa 

4. trausf. a, A preparation containing resinous 
or aromatic substances for diffasion during burning ; 
a pastil, Wedicated candice; (see quots.) 

t621 Burton Auat, Mel. t. iii. m. (1651) 210 Perfumes, 
suffiunigations, mixt candles, perspective glasses, and such 
natural causes. 1753 Cuampers Cycé. Supp. s.v., Medicinal 
Candles, candele fuwmates, are compositions of odoriferous, 
aromatic, and inilaminable matters, as benzoin, storax .. 
formed into masses in shape of candles. The effluvia and 
odours whereof when burnt, are supposed to be salutary to 
the breast. 1880S yf. Soc. Lex, Medicated candle, acandle 
containing sonie drug for diffusion during burning .. Mer. 
curial candle. 

+b. A bougie; a suppository. Oés. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. x1x, 839 Suppositories are 
made round like Candles .. whence they call them Candles 
from the similitude. 1753 CHambers Cycd, Supp. s. v., Can- 
dles for caruncles of the urinary passage. (2881 Syi/. Soc. 
Lex, Candela, bougie.) 

c. Mneus pendulous at the nose, 

1858 Gro. Extot Amos Bart, ii. (D.) The inveterate cul- 
prit_ was a boy of seven, vainly contending against candles 
at his nose by feeble sniffing. 

d. Curistuas Caxpir, Roman CANDLE, q.v. 
II. 5. Phrases. a. Candle, book, and beli: see 
Bens 56.1 3, 

a1yz00 Cursor Af. 17110 Curced in kirc pan sal pai be wid 
candil, boke, and bell, 1842 Baruam ingol. Leg., Jack. 
dave of Rheims, The cardinat rose with a onied eo x, He 
called for his candle, his bell and his book. 

th. To set, light, proffer a candle before or to 
the devil; to propitiate or humour him, as saints 
are supposed to be propitiated by a votive candle; 
later, fo hokd a candle to the devil (by confusion 
with ¢): to serve or assist an evil person, to be 
active in evil courses. Oés. 

¢ 1461 Puston Lett, No, 42811. 73 A man must sumtyme 
seta candel befor the devyle. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prot. § 
FEfigr. (1867) 20, 1 fearyng She would spit her venym, 
thought it not euyll To sette vp a candle before the deuyll. 
1577 Tusser //usd. (1878) 148 ‘hou maist find ease so prof- 
fering vp a candell to thedeuill. 1399 Marston J'igniad, u, 
145 A damn'd Macheuelian Holds candle to the deuill for a 
while, That he the better may the world beguile. 1649 
Htowrte /'rr-em, Parl. 20 According to the Italian Proverb, 
That one must sometimes light a candle to the Devil. ¢ 1670 
Lapy ABFRGAVENNY in R, Mansell Warr. Popish Plot 12 
She could not endure to hear it, but yet was forced to hold 
a Candle to the Devil. 1828 Scott #. AL. @erth 11, 213 
\D.) Ilere have I been holding a candle to the devil, to 
show him the way to mischief. 


ec. Zo hold a candle to another: lit, to assist 
him by holding the candle while he works; hencc, 
to help in a subordinate position, Not so be able 
or fil to hold a caudle to: not fit to hold even a 


subordinate position to, nothing to be compared to. 

tsso Crowtey Hay fo Wealth 131 Dise playars.. that 
haue nothynge to playe for..Iolde the candle to them that 
haue wherewyth, and wyll sette lustily to it. 1590 GREENF 
Never too late (1600) 19 Drinen.. when Iam worst able, forst 
to hold the candle. 1596 Suaxs, Aferch, Vo. vi. 41 
Lorenzo, Descend, for you must be my_torch-beaier, 

essica. What, must I hold a Candle to my shames? 1614 

*. Apams Devil's Haug, 225 Let Platothen, hold the candle 
to Moses. 1640 Six E. Derinc Carmiedite (1641) 43 Though 
1 be not worthy to hold the candle to Aristotle. 1773 
Byrom Poents, Others aver that he to Llandel Is scarcely 
fit to hold a candle. 1883 W. E. Norris No New Thing 
1. vil. 175 Fdith is pretty, very pretty ; but she can'l hold a 
candle to Nellie. 

a. 7o sell or let by the candle, by inch of candle, 
cte.: to dispose of by auction In which bids arc 
reccived so long ns a smalJ] piece of candle bums, 
the last bid belore the candle goes out securing the 
article; hence in many fig. and ¢ransf. uses, Cf. 
AUCTION 3. 

This appears to have been a custom atlopled from the 
French ; cf. Littré, nlso Coter., s.v. Chandelle. 

t6g2 Muton Let, State Wks, 1738 11. 169 ‘The Conncil 
thinks it incet to propose the way of selling by inch of 
Candle, as being the inost probable means to procure the 
true Value of the goods. 1672 Sin 'T. Drownn Lett. to 
Friend xx, (1881) 141 Mere pecuniary matches, or marriages 
made hy the candle. 1680 in Sir J. Picton /.’faof Alunic. 
Ree. (1883) 1. 287 ‘The new marked ground .. was lett by 
inch of candle in the towne hall. 1697 Cotuer Ass. Mor, 
Sudz, 11, (1709) To give Interest a share in Friendship, 
is in effect to sat it by Inch of Candle. 1700 Act 11 4 12 
Will. 11, in Lond, Gas, No, 6129/1 All such Goods. .shall 
be sold at public Sale by the Candle. 1797 Burkk A'egic. 
Peact iv. Wks. IX. 84 Where British faith and honour are 
to be sold by inch of candle. 1825 Ifonr Arery-duy BA. 1. 
837 Four acres... are let by inch of Candle. 1851 MV. § Q. 
15 Nov. 383 Forty or fifty years ngo goods were advertised 
for public sale by the candle. 

1747-51 Cuampers Cyc/, s.v., There is also a kind of Ex- 
communication by Inch of Candle; wherein, the time n 
lighted Candle continues burning, is allowed the sinner to 
come to repentance; but after which, he remains excommu- 
nicated to all intents and purposes. 


te. 70 sueti of the candle: i.c. of work by 
night, of close and prolonged study. Ods. 


1604 Hirann Wks. 1, 504 If that bee commendation. .for a 
mans labours to smell of the candle. (Cf. Lamp.) 


f. The game, play, ete. is mol torth the candle: 


CANDLE. 


i.e. not worth the mere cost of supplying the 
necessary light (cf. 1450 in § c); not worth the 
labour expended. 

(Of French origin: cf. Cotar. s. v. Chandelle ‘Le jen ne 
vaut pas la chandelle, it will not quit cost ‘.) 

a 1690 Tremece Ass. Jtealth Wks. 1731 1. 274 Perhaps the 
Play is not worth the Candle, 1p00 Gentl. /ustruct, (1732) 
556: 1.) After all, these discoveries are not worth the canthe, 
1874 P. Baye in Contemp. Rew. Oct. 706 The game would 
not be worth the candle. 

&. To light or burn the caudle at both ems: to 
consume or waste in two directions at once. 

(Cf. Cotar. ‘ Bruster la chandelle par lex denx bonts’.) 

1730-6 Bantry, s. v., The Candle burnsat both Ends. Said 
when Husband and Wife are both Spendthrifts. 1753 Han. 
way Trav, (1762) 11. 1. iii. 19 Apt to light their candle at 
both ends ; that isto spusbey are apt to consume too much, 
and work too little, 1848 Kinosiey Saint's Trag, mi. i. 
140 To double all your gnefs, and burn life's candle, As vil- 
lage gossips say, at either end. 

h. Various phrases obvious in meaning. 

1551-6 Ropinson tr. Alore’s Utop. (1869 Arb.) 27 Set-furth 
the brightnes of the sonne with a candell as the Prouerbe 
saieth. 1g79 Gosson Sch. Aduse (Arb.) 41, 1 burnt one 
candle to seek another, and lost bothe my time and my 
trauell, when Lhad doone. 1881 LamaarDE Avren. 11. iv. 
361, 1 shal but set a Candle in the Sunshine. pa Topsete 
Four f. Beasts Pref, Another Physitian, lighting his Candle 
by the former lights, succeeded them in this great under- 
taking. 1676 M. Cutrrorp Jlam, Reason in Phenix (1708) 
11]. 532 Men grope in the dark that light not their Candle 
atours, 1728 Younc Love Fame vii.97 How commentators 
each dark passage shun, And hold their farthing candle to 
the sun. 1873 Lytron A. CAiddingly vin. vii (Hoppe! 
Slothfully determined to hide his candle under a bameel 
Jef. Afatt. v.15). 

III. attrzb, and Come, 

6. General relations: a. attributive, as easd/e- 
flame, -grease, -rach, -sercen, -shine, -smoke, -lime, 
swrichl, ete; b. objective, as casmdle- hearer, -bear- 
tug, -naker, -makinug, -seller, ete. 

1555 Fardle Facious u, xii. 267 ‘The Acholite.. occupieth 
the roume of *Candle-bearer, 1887 Sfecfalor 2 Apr. 463/1 
Draughts which no “candle-flame was sensitive enough to 
indicate. 1774 Gotpsm, Nat. /Jist. VIL. iii. (Jod.) Drops 
of “candlegrease. 1611 Cotor., Chandelier,.a Chaundler, 
or *Candle-maker, or Candle-seller. 1621 Tourneur A¢A. 
frag. V. ti. (1878) 142 Back to your “candle-making! ¢ 185 
Lrinesy in Cire, Sc, 1.98/1 We do not employ much wax.. 
for candle-making. 1863 Barinc-Govto /celand 209 A 
curious *candlerack of wrought iron foliage. 1819 Post Of. 
Lond. Direct, 424 *Candle-screen Manufacturers. 1853 
Charles Anchester 111, 230 By “candleshine, or the setting 
sun, 1647 R. Stapyviton Jurena/ 85 Foul'd with *candle- 
sinoak, 1658 Songs Costume (1849) 168 But you keep off 
till *candle-time. 1766 Extick London IV. 3 A street occu- 
pied... by “candle-wrights, or candle-makers, 

7. Special comb. : eandle-ball, -bomb, a small 
glass bubble filled with water, which when held 
in the flame of a candle, bursts with a loud explo- 
sion ; candle-bark (d7a/.), a candle-box (cf. BARK 
3b,1 8); candle-box, a box for keeping candles 
in ; + candle-branch, a chandelier (cf. Brancu sd. 
2d); candle-canting (sce quot. and ef. 5d); 
+ candle-case, a case or box to keep candles in; 
candle-dipper, a machine for making candles by 
dipping ; eandle-dipping, the process of manu- 
facturing candles by dipping as distinguished from 
moulding ; nlso a//rié., as in camdile-dipping ma- 
chine; candle-fir (S¢.), ‘fir thnt has been buried 
in a morass, moss-fallen fir, split and used instead 
of candles’ (Jamicson) ; candle-fish, a sea-fish of 
the salmon family, freqnenting the rivers of north- 
western Ainerica, which on account of its extreme 
oiliness is used when dried as a candle; + candle- 
fly, ‘n flie that houering nbout a candle burnes 
itself’ (Florio s.v. Farfalia), a moth; eandle- 
honr, ? tine when candles nre burnt, night-time ; 
+ candle-inch (see 51); enndle-lamp, a kind of 
lamp in whiclt candles are used ; candle-match, 
a match or fnsee made of the wick of a candle, or 
of a piece of greased paper ; + candlo-mino ( fig. 
a mine of fat or candle material ; candlo-mould, 
a inould or motld-frame for inaking candles in, 
now usnally made of pewter or tin; candle-nut, 
the commercial name for the fruit of the Candle- 
berry trec, or Cancdle-nut tree; candle-paper, a 
spill for lighting cnndles; + candlo- quencher, 
an extinguisher ; + candle-rnsh, the common rush, 
formerly used for making rush lights; + candle- 
shears, sntffers; candlo-shrift, penance done 
with cnndles; + candle-silver, a money-payment 
for the supply of candles; candle-slate (see qnot.); 
+ candle-sniting, the snuff of a candle ; teandle- 
stuff, (@.) stndy or work done by candle-light ; 
(4.) material for candles; candle-teening (dia/,), 
-tending, -tining, the time for lighting or seeing 
to the candles, evening, nightfall. Also Canpie- 
BERRY, -END, -LIGUT, -8TICK, ctc. 

1794 G. Aoams Nat. § Hap. Philos. 1. ix. 325 This effect 
of vapour is.. exemplified by the small machines called 
*candle-balls, 1823 in Crasn Zechnol. Dict., “Candle. 
bomb, 1875 Lance, Gloss, (¥. 1). S.) *Candle-bark, eannel- 
fark, a candte-box. 1566 J. Harvncton in Leisure Jo. 
(1884) 630/1 That no mans bed be vnmade, nor fire or "candle 


CANDLE. 


box vncleane, after eight o'clock in the morning. 1837 
Cartyin Fr, Rev. II, ww. vii, 223 Amid candle-boxes and 
treacle-barrels, 1§99 Minsueu Span. Dict., Candeléro de 
tinieblas, a *candle-branch that hath many candlestickes in 
it. 1875 Rozinson Whitby Gloss, s.v. Canting (E,D.S.)'A 
*cannle-canting ’ when articles were appraised until a candle 
burned down to a certain mark, and the highest bidder got 
the bargain. 1596 Suaxs. Zam, Shr. ut. i. 45 A paire of 
bootes that haue beene “candle-cases. 1604 B. Jonson Case 
is Altered, Neither knive-cases, Pinne-cases, nor Candle- 
cases, 1882 Standard 7 Oct. 5/2 The wonderful *candle- 
fish, or ‘oolachan’, which ascends the North-Western rivers 
in March. 1886 Afontreal Gaz, 14 Aug. 2/4 Advt., British 
Columbia ‘ Candle Fish’. This delicious fish, the ‘oolachan’ 
packed in small tubs—for family trade. 1626 Cocxrram ut, 
Farfalla,a *Candle-Fly. 1738 AiLey Erasin. Collog.(1877) 
392 (D.) Why should an ow! be an enemy to small birds .. 
a turtle-dove to acandle-fly? 1650 G. Daninn 7r/narch., 
Crastin’ Anim, 12 Till when, our Numbers (destin'd to 
more) Creeps to a corner, at a “Candle-Hower. 1719 
D'Ursrey Prilés 1.355 Meaning by *Candle-Inch to buy my 
Lot. 1882 E. O’Donovan Dferz Oasis I. xxvi. 448 On the 
table burned half a dozen *Candle-lamps. 1597 Saks. 
offen. LV, iv, 326 You whorson *Candle-myne you. 1566 
in Rogers Agric. & Prices III. 577/2 “Candle-mould. 1635 
Mro. Worcester Cent, /nv, Index 8 A Candle-mold. 1835-6 
Tovo Cyet. Anat. 1. 58/1 The fruits of the Aleurstes triloba 
. the *candle-nuts of the inhabitants of these remote regions. 
1884 Leisure Ho. Feb. 86/2 Candle-nuts, which are exceed- 
ingly hard, but yield good oil. 1854 Simmonps Comm. 
Products Veget. Kingd. (L.) The *candlenut tree grows in 
the Polynesian Islands. 1829 Prarp Joes (1865) I. 363 
‘L'wisting up his song Into the sweetest “candle-papers. 
1382 Wrcuir £7. xxv. 38 *Candelqnenchers, and forsothe 
where the snoffes ben quenchid, be thei maad of moost puyr 
gold. ¢1440 Promp. farv. 60 *Candylrysche (7. ». candel- 
erushe], papirns. 1§78 Lyte Dodoens wW. lii. 511. The first 
(kind]. .serueth for Matches to burne in lampes..is called... 
in English, the Rush candle, or candle rushe: Camels 
strawe, 1 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 379 Both which it 
seems are dle-rushes. 1483 Cath. Angel. 52 A *Candyl 
schers, emeuuctoriuim. 1611 Bites (Jam.) Candlesheares, 
the dozen pair xxxs. 1871 Rossetti Dante at Ver. Wii, 
This Dante writ in answer thus.. Hither to *candleshrift 
and mulct, 1420 Will of T. Exton, *Candelsilvyr qui in 
eadem ecclesia ut in aliis ecclesiis civitatis predicie tempore 
paschali colligi solent & levari. 1854 Pharmac. Freel. 
XII. 623 *Candle-slates, and other bituminous shales. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 53 A “Candylsnytynge, /icinus, dicinum, 
1589 Nasue in Greene Afenafhon (Arb.) 10 For recreation 
after their *Candle-stufte. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 774 By the 
help of Oyl and Wax, and other Candle-stuff; the flame 
may continue, and the wick not burn. 1519 Horman Vile. 
261 About “candell tendynge the fyghtynge broke of. 
1613 'T. Gopwin Rom. Antig. (1625) 132 Prima fax, Candle- 
tining. 1746 Lamoor Scolding (E.D.S.) 314 Vrom candle- 
dowting to candle-teening. 

Candle, v. vonce-wd. [f. pree.] 

+1. 70 candle over: to cover with the material 
of candles. Oés. 

1676 Marve. Mfr. Smirke 16 Is it the Taeda, in which 
they candled a Man over in Wax, and he, instead of the 
wick, burnt out to his lives end like a Taper, to give light 
to the Company? 

2. To test by allowing the light of a candle to 
shine through, 

1879 Daily News 28 Aug. 3/7 Letters ..‘candled’, like 
suspicious eggs, to detect whether more than one sheet was 
covered by the enclosure. 1883 /did. 1 Aug. 5/1 An old- 
fashioned post-office, with clerks ‘candling’ the letters. 


+ Candle-beam. Oés. exc. L/ist. 

1. A beam between the chancel and the nave of 
a church, on which the rood stood, with candles 
“placed on each side of it ; a rood-beam. 


1463 Bury Wills (1850) 15 And my body to be beryed by j 


the awter of Seynt Martyn .. under the percloos of the re- 
tourne of the candilbeem. 1499 in T. Gardner Hist, Dan. 
wich (1754) 156 Paid Tho. Cutiyng for makyng of the Vyse 
unto the Candelbem. 1849 Rock Cé. of Fathers IIL. x.471. 

2. ? A suspended beam of wood to support a 
number of candles ; cf. quot. 1552. 

1440 Promp, Farv. 60 Candelbem (1499 candell beme], 
tneernarinm. 1492 in Bury Wills (1850) 238 My candyl- 
beme that hangyth in my hall w* vj bellys of laton standyng 
thereon. 1582 Hutoet, Candle deame, suche as hangeth in 
gentlemen: halles, with sockettes to set candels vpon. 


‘Candleberry (kend’lberi).  [f. Canpie sé. 
+ Berry 56.1} A name applicd to the fruit of 
. two plants and to the plants themselves. 

@. properly Candleberry-myrtle: (¢.) A shrub 
(Afyrica eerifera’ common in North America, 
whose berries yield myrtle-wax or bayberry tallow, 
a greenish-white wax, of which tolcrable candles 
are made; called also éayberry and wax-myrile, 
and in U.S. commonly eandleberry tree. (b.) The 
name is sometimes extended to the other species 
of galeworts, esp. to the Sweet Gale (Africa 
Gale). 

1753 CHampers Cyct. Supp., Candle berry tree ..an aro- 
matic evergreen .. also called the Virginia myrtle. 1761 
Watson in Phil. Trans. LI. 93 The candleberry myrtle of 
North America. 1858 Carrenter Veg. Phys. § 347 Wax.. 
exists in such abundance in the fruit of a Viren myrtle, 
that this has received the name of Candleberry. 

b. properly Candleberry tree: A species of 
spurgewort, Aleurites triloba, a tree of the Mo- 
luceas and the S. Pacific Isles, which produces the 
candlc-nut of commerce, the kernels of which are 
used by the natives as candles, 

1866 Treas, Bot. 36/1 The Candleberry tree .. attaining 
the height of thirty to forty feet. .is commonly cultivated in 
tropical countries for the sake of its nuts. 
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Candle-coal. A variant of CANNEL-COAL, 
frequent in the 18th c. See Cannen 2 d, 

Candle-end (ke‘nd’l end), Also 6-8 candle’s. 

1. The end piece of a bumt-down candle, which 
remains in the socket of the candlestick. 

1547 Boorne /ywtrod, Knowl, vi, (1870) 141 Whan I ete 
candels ends, I am at a feest. 1668 R. L'Estrancr /i's, 
Quez, (1708) 65 The Brands and Candle-Ends, which they 
would still be filching, and laying out of the way. 1732 
Porr Ep. Bathurst 292 When Hopkins dies, a thousand 
lights attend The wretch, who living sav’d a candle’s ead. 
1871 Morteyv Voltaire (1886) 195 How Voltaire put his 
host’s candle-ends into his pocket. 

+b. Zo drink off (or eat) candle-ends: a ro- 
mantic extravagance in drinking a lady’s health by 
whieh gallants gave token of their devotion, Ods. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 //en, 7, ut. iv. 267 Dol, Why doth the 
Princeloue him sothen? Fad, Because. .hee. .eates Conger 
and Fennell, and drinkes off Candles ends for Flap-dragons, 
@ 1626 Firtcier AL Thomas n, ii. (N.) Carouse her health 
in cans and candle-ends. «@ 1637 B. Jonson Afasgue Aloon 
in Dodstey V1. 62 (N.) But none that will hang theinselves 
for love, or eat candle’s-ends, as the sublunary lovers do. 

te. To rate by candle-end. see CANDLE 5d. 

1687 J. M. Léegy to Cleveland 51 Wks. 283 The Cause by 
Candles-end he did not rate, When others Pens did Truth 
assassinate. E 

2. fe. A thing of short duration or of little 
value ; a trifle, fragment, serap. Usually f/. 

41626 FLetcuer //n, Lrent. wi. v.(R.; We are but spans, 
and candles-ends. 1841 Orprrson Creoleava ii. 16 A saving 
of cheese parings and candle ends, 1860 Sata Lady Chester/, 
v. 81 This nip-cheese, candle-end saving. .principle. 

Ca’ndle-ho:lder. vare—'. [See Canxnie 5 ¢.] 
Oue who holds a candle; an attendant or assistant 
who lights those who are engaged in any work or 
ceremony by night ; a candle-bearer. 

1g9z Suaxs. Nom. & Ful. t. iv. 38 Gine me a Torch, Iam 
not for this ambling. Being but heauy I will beare the 
light. .A Torch for me... Ile be a Candle-holder and looke on. 

Candlelight (k2:nd’ljait). Forms: 4 can- 
deli3t ; see also Canpnrjand Lieut, (OF. candel 
leoht, f. candel, CANDLE sb. + leoht, LiGuY.] 

1. The light given by a candle or by candles, 
Often, artificial light in general. 

arooo C. &. Benet 53 (Bosw.) Candel-leoht. 120g Lay. 
23752 Per wes al longe niht songes and candel-liht. ¢ 1380 
Sir Fernimh, 2544 Pay schyne per in tal pat house so dop pe 
candeliz3t.  ¢ 1430 //yuins 1 ire. (1867) 123 As cler as candyl- 
ly3th. 1678 7rra/ Coleman 30, 1 cannot see a great way 
by Candle-light. 1710 Appison 7atler No. 240 ? 5 One who 
had studied Thirty Years by Candle-light. 1716-8 Lany 
M.W. Montacvue Leff. I. xix. 59 A very fine effect by 
candle-light. 1875 Hrurs Soc. Press. ix. 133 Well, don't 
you think that most inen fall in love by candle-light ? 

b. ‘The necessary candles for use’ (J.). 

1g23 Firzners, //vsb. § 149 Whether the warkes that thou 
..& thy seruauntes shall do be more auauntage to the than 
the fyre & candell-lyghte, meat & dryuk yt they shall 
spende. arxjoq Monineux Let. to Locke (J.), 1 shall find 
him coals and candlelight. : 

ce. A picture representing a scene by candle- 
light. 

1762-91 H. Watrote Vertue’s Anccd. Paint, (1786) II. 
24 He frequently painted candle-lights. 

td. fg. ‘Light’ of life. Cf Caxnir 3b. Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v1. m1. iii, A man of full ripe yeares .. 
weake age had dimd his candlelight. 

2. The time during, or at, which candles are 
lighted ; dusk, nightfall. 

1663 Preys Diary 29 Aug., She and I, it being candle- 
light, bought meat for to-morrow, 1699 LutTtTRELL Brief 
Rel, (1857) IV. 481 Yesterday the lords satt till after candle- 
light debating his majesties speech. 1699 Bentiey (hal. 
Pref. 26 Vhe Whole might be done .. twice over before 
Candle-light. 1876 Bancrort //ist. U.S. V. lix. 195 Soon 
after candle-light on the fourth. .the firing was renewed, 

3. attrib. Of or pertaining to candlelight. 

1634-46 Row /fist. Kirk (1842) 328 Unlawfull conventicles, 
candle-light congregations. 1645 QuarLes Sol, Recant. 
vin, 80 Candle-light devotion, 1813 Examiner 22 Feb. 
124/1 The candle-light glow of Titian. 1797-1803 Fosrer 
in Life & Corr, (18461 1. 178 Pages of vulgar truisms and 
candle-light sense. 1832 bea N. Forster sliv, A very 
pretty candle-light colour. 

Ca'ndle-li:ghter. [f. CanpLe + Licnter.] 

1. One who lights candles; sfec. an acolyte. 

1753 Cuamares Cel, suff. Candle-lighter, an officer in 
the antient church, called also accensor and acolythus. 1853 
Ruskin Stoues Ven, I. iii. § 35. 51 Watching the candle. 
lighter at his work, knocking his ladder about the heads of 
the capitals as if they had given him personal offence. 

2. A thing for lighting a candle, etc. ; a spill. 

18ss Mrs, Gasket, North & S. 240 (Hoppe) She knew 
that her mother Sap ron the candle-lighter thrust through 
the keyhole of her bedroom door. 1859 W. Cotuins Aad 
Dark 67 (Hoppe) A piece of paper, rolled up tight like those 
candle-lighters that the ladies make, 

So Candle-lighting v4/. sd. 

1605 I. HuTTEN An Answer 80 They washed at table 
and at candle-lighting. 

Candlemas (kz'nd'lmzs). Forms: 1-2 ean- 
del meesse, 3-5 -masse, -messe, § -mas, 4 can- 
dil-masse, 5 -messe, -mas, condulmas, 5 candyl- 
messe, 6 -mas, 6-8 candlemass, 6- candlemas. 

OE. candelmesse, f. candel, CANDLE sh. + masse, 

fass. In Icel. Ayad¢/messa: cf. med.L. candelaria, 
F. chandeleur, Ger. Uichimesse.} 

1. The feast of the purification of the Virgin 


Re 


CANDLESTICK. 


Mary (or presentation of Christ in the Temple) 
celebrated with a great display of candles. 

1014 O. £. Chron., Her on pissum geare Swezen zeendode 
his dagas 10 candel mzssan iii nonas Febr.  @ 122g (see 3). 
eras Afetr. //om. 155 The first nam es Candelmesse, The 
tother Maryes clensing esse, ‘he thred Cristes meting es 
cald. ¢14t0 Love Bonavent, Alirr. ix. (Gibbs MS. pis 
feste of pe puryficacioun bat is cleped candelmasse. 1500 
Ortns Voe.in Cath. Angl. 52 The feest of candelmas, or 
mectynge of candelles. 1590 Greenwoop Collect. Art. 
Fiiijb, Your solempne & donble feasts of your hollomass, 
Christmass, Candlemass. 1879 Simmoxs Lay Fo/ks Mass 
Bk. 242 note, Candles were oftered at Candlemas and cer- 
tain other festivals. 

2. The date of this feast, February 2nd. 
one of the quarter-days in Scotland, 

a1123 O. &. Chron, an. 1101 Dises zeares eac se b’ Ranmulf 
to pan{[m] Candel masssan ut of pan{in] ture on Lunden 
nihtes odbarst. ¢ 1200 Ormin 7706 Patt da33..mang Enng- 
lisshe menn [ss Kanndellmesse nemmnedd.  ¢ 14g0 BE 
Curtasye in Babees Bk. (1868) 327 Frow alhalawghe day To 
candelmesse. 1631 Pratiwait WArmcztes, Zealous Bro.117 
Hee holdsall bonds bearing date at Lammasse, Michaelmasse, 
Candlemasse or any masse whatsoever to be frustrate and 
of no effect; but by changing masse into tide they become 
of full force and vertne. 1818 Scott A'ob Koy vi, ‘1 wad 
sae for certain, that [am gaun to quit at Cannlemas.’ 1876 
Grant Burgh Sch, Seotd. u. xiii. 469 ‘The old quarterly 
terms for paying the school fees were, Lammas, Hallow- 
nas, Candlemas and Beltane. 

3. alirié. and Comb, as candlemas-day, -eve, 
seven, -nighl, -season, cic., and in Se. candlemas- 
ball, blaze, crown, king, offering (see quots.). 

arz2g Ancr. R. 412 Condeliesse dei. 1389 in Eng. Grids 
(1870) 54 After candilmesse day. c1q450 44. Curtasye in 
Babees Bk. (1868) 311 Bryng in fyre on alhalawgh day, To 
condulmas enen, [ dar welle say. 1521 in Arnolde Chron, 
(1812) p. xliii, Candylmas day nex1 after, the Kynge and the 
sayd Dnke of Burgoyu bare theyr Candyls. 1655 L’ Estraxce 
Chas. f, 12g February the 24, (you may if you please call it 
Candlemas night) had been time out of iminde celebrated 
at Court with somewhat more then ordinary solemnity. 


It is 


ners Dk, of Days 2 Feb, The latter part of the day was 
usually devoted 1o what was called the Candlemass bleeze, 
or blaze, namely, the conflagration of any piece of furze 
which might exist in their neighbonrhood ..Another old 
popular custom in Scotland on Candlemas day was to hold 
a foot-hall match. .the Candlemass Ba’ as it was called. 

+ Ca’ndle-rent. O/s. Rent or revenue derived 
from house-property (which is continually tnder- 
going deterioration or waste’. 

1611 Cuarman J/ayday ii, Candlerents: if the wars hold, 
or a plagne come to the town, they'll be worth nothing. 
a1613, Oversury Charac., Ordinarfe Widow, She dare 
nol venture upon..a souldier, though he have candle-rents 
in the citie, for his estate may be subject to fire. 1633 
Marmion Fine Compan. 1. ii, Candle rents that are subject 
to fire and ruin. 1655 Future CA. AZist. vi. vic § 16 (1845) 
III, 447 The dean and chapter of Paul's .. pretended thein- 
selves yearly losers by some of these chantries ; for gener- 
ally they were founded on candle-rents, (houses are Lon- 
don’s land,) whicli were mublert to casnality, reparation, and 
vacations. /éfd. x1. ii. §6 V1. 68 Bying then generally (as 
candle-rents) at or under twelve ycars’ valuation. 

Candle-snuff. The snnff or burnt wick of a 
candle. 

1552 Hutort, Snuffer of a candle or candlesnuffe. 168 
Cuarxuu.. Thealma § C/. 102 Her eyes like Candle-snufts 
by age sink quite Into their Sockets. 1880 Syd. Sor, Lex, 
Candle snug. has been recommended for the cure of ague. 

Ca‘ndle-snu:ffer. 

1. An instrument for snuffing candles. 

1ssz Hutort, Candle suuffer, or instrumente to snuffe 
candelles. 1766 Smo..tetr 77a, xxiii. I. 353 (Jop.) Hard- 
ware..such as knives, scissars, and candle-snufters. 

+2, An attendant whose duty it is to snuff and 
attend to candles; sfec. in Zheatres, the man in 
charge of the lights. when these were candles. 

1711 Aoptson Spect. No. 42 ? 3 Two or three shifters of 
Scenes, with the two Candle-snuffers. 182r CARLYLE in 
Afacm,. Mag. X1V. 236 'Then shall I no longer play a 
candlesnuffer’s part in the great drama. 1881 FitzGERALD 
World behind a 17 ‘Not fitto be a candle-snuffer’.. When 
oil lamps took the place of candles, the wicks required con- 
stant trimming, and the services of this official continued in 


requisition. 
+Candle-staff. Os. [OEF. candelstef, f. 
CANDLE + Starr.] A candlestick; the main stem 
or shaft of a branched candlestick. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. v.15 Ne hi ne a:lad hyra leoht-fat 
(Vulg. ducernam) and hit under cyfe settad, ac ofer candel- 
steef (Vulg. candefaéram)\, arioo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
26 Canister candelstef. 1382 Wyciir Zr. xxv. 3 
ix 3erdes, that ben to be brou3t forth out of the enceeee 


Candlestick (kx:nd’l\stik). Forms: see Can- 
pie and Srick. [OEF. candelsticca, f. candel, CANDLE 
+sticca, Stick. Cf. prec.: there is no ground for 
the inference that it was originally ‘a piece of 
pointed wood’; app. the earliest recorded meaning 
was the metallic ‘stalk’ or shaft ofa candelabrum.} 
1. A support for a candle; formerly a general 
name, inclnding chandeliers, simple or branched, 
g) 


CANDLETREE. 


branches, lustres, etc. ; now 
chiefly a moveable stand for holding a candle. 

970 Chart. Bp. “delwold in Cod. Dift, V1. 101, a1. syl- 
ure candelsticcan and .1. ouergylde etc. a 11210. £. Chron. 
an. 1102 Pet waeron roden .. and candel sticcan. 1303 R. 
Brunne Handl, Synte 9374 A kandelstyke stode be kyng 
before, lie oute of Ierusalem was bore. 1387 TREVISA Hig: 
den Rolls Ser. V. 207 He hadde a candle stikke [candela- 
érum| i-made by craft of honde so_pat oyle schulde 
renne. 1882 in Ch. Goads of Berks ® Fyve brasenne candle- 
stickes for thaulter. 1552 HvuLoet, Candlestycke with thre 
braunches or lightes. 1599 MinsHru Sp. Dict., Candeléro 
de tiniebias, a candle-branch that hath many candlestickes 
in it. 1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. 1. iv, § 6 (1873) 32 Set 
up one great light, or branching candlestick of lights. 1687 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2217/4 Two pair of small silver Chamber 
Candlesticks. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyel, Supp. s.v., Larger, and 
more stately candlesticks contrived for holding a Sep 
number of candles, are called branches and giroudotes 5 
and when made of glass, /ustres. 1862 C. Worpswortn New 
Test. Gen. Epist. 170 The word Candlestick has taken root 
in the English language as an emblem of a Church. .but it 
does not rightly represent those Avxviat; which were simi- 
lar to the Seven-branched Avuxvia: or Lampstands. : 

Q. fig. (chiefly with reference to Rev. i, 20, in 
which the lighted candle is included.) 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 259/1 Thou spouse of god .. thou 
candelstyk of ly3t_ withoute derkenes. 1709 Ke/l. Sache- 
werell’s Serm.9 The golden Candlesticks, as the seven pe- 
titioning Bishops were then call’d. 1882 Farrar arly 
Chr. TV. 359 ‘The final removal of the candlestick of 
Judaism. , 

3. Comb. ascaudlestick-caster, -maker, turner, rc. 

cisio Cocke Lorelles B. (1843) 10 Broche makers, glas 
blowers, candelstycke casts. 1599 Nasur dent. Stuffe 
(1891) 94 Candlestick-turners and tinkers. 1845 Disraeli 
Syuil (1863) 25 Some monster of the middle class, some 
tinker or tailor, or candlestick-maker, with his long purse, 
preaching reform and practising corruption. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling x. (1880) 346 The Candlestick Maker. ‘This is a 
fly to light the salmon to bed with. 1852 Dickens Bleak 
io. 1, 236 (Hoppe), With a look candlestickwards. 

Iience Ca-ndlosticked /f/. a., set on a candle- 
stick. 

1884 A.A. Puteam Tew Vrs. Potice Judge xxviii. 226 A 
dozen such candles not hid under a bushel, but candle- 
sticked and lighted on the bench. 

Ca ndle-tree. . 

L =Candle-berry Myrtle. [lence Candte-tree Oil. 

1691 Ray Creation u.(R.) The candletrees of the West 
Indies, out of whose frit, boiled to a thick fat consistence, 
are made very good candles. 1753 Cuasmpers Cycé. Supp. 

2. An American tree, Parnentiera cevrifera NO, 
Crescentiacex) + frum the appearance of its fruit. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 648/1 In the Isthmus of Panama. .termed 
the Candle-tree .. because its fruits, often four feet long, 
have quite the appearance of yellow wax-candles, 1855 
Laby Brassey The Trades 108 In the nursery and exten: 
sion grounds are. .candle-trees. ‘ 

Candle-wa:ster. [le who or that which 
wastes candles by late study at night. So also 


Candle- wasting. 

1599 B. Jonson C: ynthia's Rev. mii, A whoreson book- 
worm, a candle-waster. 1599 Suaks. Afuch Ado v. i. 18 
Patch griefe with prouerbs, inake misfortune drunke With 
candle-wasters. 1600 E. Brount //osp, dncur. Fooles Ded. 
(N.) A thousand of these candlewasting book wormes. 

2. A small bit of bnrning wick that falls upon 
the substance of the candle and causes it to run. 

Candle-wick (kend’l\wik). [OE. candel- 
weoca: sce WICK.) The wick ofa candle. Also 


attrib, 

1000 ZELFric Voc.in WreWilcker 154 Funatia, uel fuztes, 
candelweoca, 1483 Cath. Angl. 534 ndylweke, dichinis, 
Hichinum, 176 Newtox tr. Levine's Complex. (1633) 125 
As Oyle doth nourish the flame in the Candlewike. 161% 
Cotcr., Emmeckher, to furnish with a match or candle- 
weeke. 1777 Howarp Prisons Eug. (1780) 397 The Keeper 
..employs the prisoners in spinning candle-wick. 1880 
Brownie Clive 129 Pray me trim your candle-wick | 

+b. Candlewick Mullein, a namc of the Great 
Mullein or Uag-taper, Veréascunt Thapsus, the 


leaves and stalks having becn used for wicks. Oés. 

1597 Grrarp Herbal cclvii. § 3, 631 Candle weeke Mullein 
hath large, broade, and woollie leaues. 1611 Cotor., Jfes- 
cheniere, candle-weeke Mullein, 

Candle-wood. . 

1. Kesinous wood, splinters of which are burned 
to give light. 

1783 Cnampers Cyct. ee Candlewood, 7 of pine 
about the thickness of the finger, used in New england... 
_.to burn instead of candles. 1857 Tlo.taxp Bay Fath xv. 
168 The Candle-wood blazed cheerfully upon the hearth. 

2. A popular name of several trecs which yield 
such wood: Californian C., /ougniera spletdetts ; 
Jamaica C., Gontphia guianeusts, S. American C., 
Sciadophylinm capitatun; White and Black Cc. 
(of the West Indies), Amyris balsamifera. 

1712 Ww. Pomets Hist. Drugs 1.62 Besides the Candle- 
Wood, we have..a certain red Wood which the: 
Wood. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 208 White 
or Rose-wood .. The younger trees are frequently cut for 
firewood, .they are full of resin, hurn very freely and with a 
most agreeable smefl, 1884 Miner P/ant-s. 

Can-dock (keendpk). [f. Can s6.1 + Dock 56.1] 
The Yellow Water-lily. Also applied to the White 
Water-lily ; see quots. 

1661 WaLTON Angler (ed. 3) xx. 242 To kill the water 
weeds, as Water-lillies, Candocks.. and Bull-rushes that 
breede there. {x78 Witnerinc Bot. Arrangem. (ed. 2) 11. 

§55 (Britten & Holl.), Nyawphza alba [called Watercan] at 


upright or pendent, 


call Coral- 


dlewood, . 


66 


Tamworth, from the half unfolded leaves floating on the 
water, being supposed to resemble cans.] 1820 SALTER 
Trotter's Guide 88 Candock Weeds (by some called the 
Water Lily). 1821 S. F. Grav Brit. Plants {1.707 Nym- 
pha alba, White Water-Lily. . While water-can, Candock. 
1879 Prior Plant-u., Can-dock, from its broad leaves, and 
the shape of its seed vessel, like that of a silver can or 
flagon. Dan. aa-hande, the yellow water-lily. 
andore, obs. form of Conxpon. 

Candour(kzndo1). Also 7-9 candor. [17the. 
candor, a. L. candor (-oreut) dazzling whiteness, 
brilliancy, innocency, purity, sincerity, f. root 
cand of candére to be white and shining, ac-ceud- 
tre to set alight, kindle: cf. candid, candle. F. 
candeur (16th e. in Littré) may have aided ; the 
14th ¢. example is properly Latin.] 

+1. Brilliant whiteness ; brilliancy. Oés. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xi. (1495) 871 Candor 
is passynge whytnesse], 1634 Sir T. Hersert Praw. or 
This nights travaile was bettered by Cynthias candor. 1692 
‘Tavon Good House-w, ii. 25 Milk .. the Emblem of Inno- 
cence, deriving that ainable and pleasant Candor from a 
Gleam of the divine Light. 

+2. Stainlessness of character ; 


innocence. Obs. 

1610 B, Joxson Alch, v. v, (1616) 676 Helpe his fortune, 
though with some small straine Of his owne candor. 1675 
‘TRANERNE Chr, Ethics xxv. 388 If afterwards 
see the candor of his abused friend. 1703 Rowe Fair 
Penit Mee Pure native Truth And Candour of the Mind. 
a1jog T. Brown Eng, Sat. Wks. 1730 I. 29 My lord Dor- 
sets morals and integrity, his candor and his honour. | 

3. Freedom from mental bias, openness of mind ; 
fairness, impartiality, justice. 

«1637 B. Joxson Efigr. exxiii. (R.) Writing thyselfe, or 
judging others writ, I know not which th’ hast most, candor 
or wit. 1653 ‘ates’ Dissert. Pence in Phenix (1708) (1. 
388 If thou hast but a grain of Candor in thy heart, and 
wilt pass Sentence according to the Prescript of Truth. 
1702 Clarendon's {list Keb. 1. Pref. 2 The candor, and 
impartiality of what he relates. 1 Patey Evid. um, ii. 
(1817) 282 A species of candour w! ich is shown towards 
every other book, is sometimes refused to the Scriptures. 
1836 Wuatety Chr. Aaid. vy ‘To exercise candour in judg- 
ing fairly of the evidences, 1857 H. Reep Leet. Brit. Poets 
xv, 202 In criticism candour with iis comprehensive sym- 
pathies, is as rare, as bigotry is frequent. 

+4. Freedom from malice, favourable disposi- 
tion, kindliness ; ‘sweetness of temper, kindness’ 
(.). Obs. 

1653 WALTON Augier To Rdr., If he {the Reader] bring 
not candor to the reading of this Discourse, he shall. -injure 
me .. by too inany Criticisms. 1666 Drvprs Ayn. Afirab, 
Ded. (Globe ed.) 42 Your candour in pardoning my errors. 
1751 oe Cheynel Wks. IV. 508 He shews himself sin- 
cere, but without candour. 1765 — /’ref, Shaks. Wks. 1X. 
252 That bigotry which sets candour igher than truth. 
1802 Med. Fraud. VUIL. 226 A gentleman of unbounded can- 
dor, and a most benevolent disposition. 


5. Freedom from reserve in one’s statements ; 


openness, frankness, ingennousness, outspokenness. 

1769 Lett. Junius ii. 11 This writer, with all his boasted 
candour, has not told us the real cause of the evils, 18: 
for. Ssntn Tin Trump. (1876) 72 Candour in some people 
may be compared to barley sugar drops, in which the ncid 
preponderates over the sweetness. 1876 J. 1. Newman /2ist. 
Sk 1. un, iv. 257 Openness and candour are rare qualities 
in a statesman. 


Candred, var. of CANTRED. 

Candroy. A machine used in preparing cot- 
ton cloths for printing. 

1858 in Simmonps Dict. Trade. 

Candy (ke"ndi), sb) [a. F. candi in sucre candi s 
cf. It. zavchero candi (found, according to Littré, 
in an It. author of 1310), Sp. asucar cande, Pg. 
assicar candt, med.l.. saccharum candi; a. Arab., 
orig, Pers. 3.5 gad sugar, the crystallized juice 
of the sugar-cane (wheuce Arab. 1223 gandah 


candy, (323 gaudi candied); of Indian origin, 


cf. Skr. Aranda ‘piece’, also ‘sugar in crystalline 
pieces’, f. Ahamd to break. As in the other langs., 
the full Sugar Canny (q. v.) appears much earlicr 
than the simple cazdy.] 

1. Crystallized sugar, made by repeated boiling 
and slow evaporation, more fully called Sucar 
Canby ; also any confection made of, or incrusted 
with this. (In U. S. used more widely than in 
Great Britain, including toffy, and the like.) 

[c1q20 Liber Cocorum 7 With sugur candy thou may hit 
dowce. 1543 TPraneron tr. Vigo's Chirurg. Interpr. Straunge 
Was., Asyrupe they calle sugre candie.] 1769 Mrs. RAFFALD 
Eng. Houschpr. (1778) 241 Vo a pound of double refined 
sugar put two spoonfuls of water, skim it well, and boil it 
almost to a candy, when it is cold, drain your plums out of 
the first syrup, and put them in the thick syrup. 1808-17 
Foster in Life & Corr. (1846) 1, Ixxv. 410 Handing round 
candies and cowslip wine. 1844 Emerson Voung Amer. 
Whs. (Bohn) IT. 302 One man buys. .a land title. -and inakes 
his posterity princes; and the other buys barley candy. 1850 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Fom's C, xiv. 124 With her hands full 
of candy, nuts, and oranges. 1865 Mrs. Witxey Gay- 
qorthys V1. 44, The parson .. approved only of white un- 
flavoured candies for his children. 

2. Comb., as candy-stall, -store, -wontar ; eandy- | 
braid (U..S.), a twist of candy or toffy; candy- | 
broad sugar (.5c.), ‘loaf or lump sugar’ (Jam.); | 
candy-high a. or adv., to the point of candying | 


purity, integrity, 


he comes to | 


CANDY. 


or crystallizing ; so candy-height ; candy-man, 
an itinerant seller of candy; in the north of England, 
a bum-bailiff or process-server ; so called because 
in the great strike of coal-mincrs in 1844, when 
a large number of extempore bailiffs were employed 
to eject the ininers wholcsale from the cottages, 
there were recognized among them some well-known 
sellers of ‘dandy candy’ from the Newcastle streets, 
whose appellation was transferred to persons em- 
ployed in the unpopular office; teandy-plato, an 
obsolete confection (see PLATE); candy -pull 
(U.S.), a tum at pulling or twisting toffy to make it 
tough and light-coloured, a party of young people 
at which toffy is made (in Scotland a saffy-jotn) ; 
candy-sugar = SUGAR-CANDY. 

1870 Emerson Soc. $ Sotit. Wks. vii. (Bohn) IIT. 64 Steam 
..can twist beams of iron like *candy-braids. 1732 R. Max- 
WELL Trans. Soc. Finprov, Agric. 290 (Jam.) Three ounces 
of *candy-broad sugar. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece \. i. 91 
Boil it to a *Candy-height. 1769 Mus. Rarrato £ug. 
Housekpr. (1778) 247 When it begins to candy round the 
edge of your pan it is candy height. 1750 E. Saitit Compl. 
Housew, 200 Sugar made into a SyTop, and boiled *candy- 
high. 1863 Newcastle Chron, 31 Oct., Lhe colliery carts and 
waggons stood at the doors and the furniture was handed 
out. .It was evident thal the *‘candymen' had warmed to 
their work. 1880 Patterson Antrim §& Down Gloss. (¥. 
D, S.) Candy-man, a rag-man. These men generally give 
a kind of toffee, called ‘candy’, in exchange for rags, etc. 
1886 Leeds Merc. 13 Jan., A large beds of police and thirty 
‘candymen’ arrived at Medoursley Co lieries, Consett, near 
Durham, yesterday, for the purpose of evicting sixty, 
unionists. 1649 G. Dasint. Trinarch., Hen. V, ecclxvi, 
Soe saue the Ipocras, and *Candy Plate. 1887 Boston (Mass.) 
Frui,20 Aug. 5/3 The candies suggest pleasant winter even- 
ings, and “candy pulls’ at the beach in summer. 1879 SALA 
in Darly Tel. 26 Dec., A very grand eat stall, over- 
brimming with those lollipops so irrepressibly dear to the 
American palate. 1884 New York Her. 27 Oct. 7/6 Girl to 
learn to attend bakery, lunch room or *candy store. 1864 
Louie's last Tervt 168 The *candy-woman .. did not make 
any thing of the Dough-balls any how. : 

®* Candy in mod. edd. of Shaks. 1 Hen. 7V, 1. iii. 
251: see CAUDIE. 

bY Condy sb.2 Obs. form of Canpta, name of 
an island (formerly Crete): used in some obs. names 
of plants and products: also in CANDY-TUFT. 

1297 GERARD Herbal Lxxiv.31 It grows in Creet, now called 
Candy. 1601 Hottann Pliny IL. 229 Touching the Candy 
Carot, it resembleth fennel. 1635 J. Tavior «Water P.) 
Parr in Hart. Afisc. (Malh.) IV. 212 More sweet than 
candy oil, 1668 Witkins Xeal Char, 11. iv. 89 Candy Alex- 
ander. 1780 Brawes Lex Afercat. (1752) 382 Oils, in Candy 


Barrels. 

Candy, 54.3 _[Mahr. shandi, Tamul and 
Mayal. Aandi; in Pg. candit (Yule).] A weight 
used in southern and western India, varying greatly 
in different parts, but averaging 500 pounds av. 

1618 Purcnas Piler. 1. 657 (¥.) The candee at this place 
{Batecola] containeth neere 500 ees 18a Bricnt 
America, Sp. (1876) 101 Every Candy of cotton—a candy is 
7 cwt. or Ibs. 784—costing Borupecs. 1 age Sailor's 
Pocket-bk, ix. (ed. 2) 323 The Maund 25 Ibs,,and the Candy 
sco Ibs. English av. 

Candy (kerndi), 7. [f Canny 54,1, after F. 
caudir, lt. candtreto candy. The formation of the 
French vb. was prob. nssisted by taking candi in 
sucre candi ns 0 pa. pple.=candied: cf. It. swe- 
chero candito) 

1. trans. To preserve (fruits, etc.) by boiling 
with sugar, which crystallizes and forms a crust; 
to coat or incrust with sugar. Also a/so/. 

1533 Exvot Cast. Helth (1541) 720, Gynger. .candyd with 
Sugar, @ 1634 Raxpo.pn Jo Feltham 114 Neatly to candy 
o’re the wholesome pill. 174x Rictarpson Pamela (1824) 
1. 126 To pot and candy, and preserve for the uses of the 
family. ¢1 Guasse (title) Compleat Confectioner .. 
Method of .. Candying Frnit. 1866 Gro. Eniot £, sfodt 
(1868) 24 If I've only got some orange flowers to candy. 

2. fig. To sweeten, render pleasant or palatable ; 
to give a pleasant n penice to; to sugar over. 

1592 Conspir. Pretend, Ref. Pref. 2 To candie and sweeten 
them ouer with the louely shewe of peace. 1604 T. Wricut 
Passions ¥. iv, 203 ‘hat which was canded with semblable 
leasure, 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St, w. xix. 337 His 
‘eachers .. candy over his sourest studies _with plendire. 
a16s8 CLEVELAND Gen. Poems (3677) 15 For shame yun 
pretty Female Elves, Cease thus to candy up your selves, 
a173%4 North Examen 305 (D.) Thereby to candy then 
ee posterity. 

. To form into erystals, congeal in a crystal- 
line form: @. sugar, honey, ctc.; b. (¢ravs/.) 
other things resembling sugar, as salt, ice, etc. 

I Svivester Du Bartas 1. ii. (1641) 14/1 Th’ excessive 
cold of the mid-aire (anon) Candies-it [a dropping show’r] all 
in bals of Yey-stone. 160x Hottanp Pliny I. 362 As for 
sugar..the best comes out of India. A kind of hony it is, 
gathered and candied in certaine Canes. 1713 Lovd. § 
Country Brew. u. (1742) 110 The Sea-salt water candied or 
coagulated by the Sun, 1880 /’riut. Trades Frnt, XXX. 37 
‘Too much boiling candies the molasses. 

4, trausf. To cover or incrust with crystalline 
substance, as hoar-frost,etc. Also fo candy over. 

1607 SHAKS. Timon 1. iii. 226 The cold Brooke Candied 
with ice. 1613 W. Browne Brit, Past. 1. iv. (17721. 119 
Moary frosts had candy‘d all the plaines, 1639 re Danie. 
Ecctus, sliii. 44 Frost, sent as salt..and Plants are Candid 
ore. 1703 Burcnett Naval Trans, wu. xix, (1720) 393 The 
Provisions sent to then were. .candied with Salt. 


CANDYING. 


5. rntr. To crystallize or congeal, to become in- 
crusted with sugar. 

1657S. Purcuas Theat. Pol. Flying-{us. 209 The hony.. 
..of the new world, candies not, but is alwayes liquid like 
oyl. 1718 Quincey Compt. Desf. 34 After the Syrup comes 
to stand some time, it will candy. A/ed. Preserves candy 
by long keeping. 4 

Candying (kavndijin), v7. sd. [f. Canny v 
+-1NG!] The action of the verb Canpy, q. v. 

1653 W. J. Gent (tite) A Choice Manual. .also most ex- 
quisite ways of Preserving, Conserving, Candying, etc. 
1662 Furier Worthies, Essex 318 The candying of them 
{Eringo roots] being become a staple commodity at Col- 
chester, 1871 Nicnots Fireside Se. 99 The ‘candying’ 
results from talline the molasses. 

Candytuft (ke-ndi,tvft), Also crron. -turf. 
[f. Canny 56.2 = Candia, name of the island+ Turt.] 
A plant, /der?s wmbellata, originally brought from 
Candia; and, by extension, the genus /éerts (N.O. 
Cruciferx), consisting of herbaceous plants or 
small undershrubs with white, pink, or purple 
flowers in flat corymbs or ‘ tufts’. 

{1578 Lyte Dodoens v. ixiii. 629 Candie Thlaspi is in com- 
plexion lyke to the other Thlaspies.] 1664 Evetyn Avad, 
Mort. (1729) 200 Sow divers Annuals .. Candy Tufts. 1727 
Brapiey Fam. Dict. Candy Tuft, serves for an Ornament 
to great Parterres. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece u. iti. 362 Hardy 
annual Flowers, as..dwarf Lychnis, Candy Turf. 1858 
Guexny Gard. Everyday Bk. 146/1 ‘The smaller kinds [of 
hardy annuals] .. such as Larkspur, Candy Tuft. 

Cane (kéin), sé.1 Also 5 canne, can. (ME. 
canne, cane, a. OF. cane, later canne (=Pr. cana, 
Sp. cafa, lt. canna) :—L. canna, a. Gr. Kavva, 
wavy, reed, perh, from Semitic: cf. lleb. 727 
ganeh, Arab. 323 gandh reed, cane. In Latin 
the sense was extended from ‘ (hollow) reed or 
cane’ to ‘tube or pipe’, a sense retained in 
Romanic, and prominent in the derivatives cas- 
neau, cannella, etc.) 

1. The hollow jointed ligneous stem of various 
giant reeds or grasses, as Bamboo and Sugar cane, 
and the solid stem of some of the more slender 
palms, esp. the genus Ca/amus (the Rattan) ; also 


the stem of the Raspberry and its congencrs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. KR. xu. ix. (1495) 419 A noyse 
as it were wyth a canne other a grete reyd. ¢1425 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 645 Alec canna, cane. ¢1475 (bid, 763 /fic 
calamus, acane. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1.x. 89 Ther growe 
in many places [of ynde} canes..ful of sugre. 1620 VENNER 
Via Recta vi. 10x The Sugar is nothing else but the iuyce 
of certaine Canes or Reedes. 1737 A. Hamitton New Ace. 
E. ind. V1. xlvi. 152 The best Canes in the World grow 
hereabout., 1783 Cowrer Tash 1. a came the cane 
from India, smooth and hright With Nature’s varnish. 1861 
Devamer Kitch. Gard, 163 As soon as the last dish of fruit 
[raspberries] has been gathered, cut down .. every cane on 
which it has grown, 1880 Howe is Undise, Country xiii. 
189 ‘The canes of the blackberries and raspberries in the 
garden were tufted with dark green. 

b. contextually = Sugar-cane. 

178: Cowrer Charity 190 Has God then given its sweet- 
ness to the cane..invain? 1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. 
II. 52 Some of the southern newspapers have recommended 
the substitution of beet for canes, 

ec. As name of a substance, without plural; 
usually the stem of the rattan or other palm. 

Mod. A piece of cane. Ribs of whalebone or split cane. 

2. Hence, with various defining words, Banrboo 
cane, Dragon cane, Rattan cane, Reed cane, Sugar 
cane; sce BAMBOO, etc. Malacca cane, a species 
(Calamus Scipionum) much thicker than the rattan, 
nsed for walking-sticks ; Tobago cane, a slender 
West Indian palm, used for the same purpose. 
Also in the names of plants which are not canes: 
as Dumb Cane, an araceous plant, Dieffenbachia 
seguina; Indian cane, Canna indica (N. O. 
Varantacer); Sweet Cane, the Sweet Flag, 
Acorus Calamus, 

1611 Brat /sa. xliti. 2g Thou hast bought mee no sweete 
cane with money. 1611 CotaR., Acore, Calamas aromaticus, 
the sweet Cane. 1842 Penmy Cycl, XXIII. 227/2 The canes 
which grow immediately from the planted slips are called 
plant-canes..the canes which sprout up from the old roots, 
or stoles, being called rattoons. 1866 Treas, Bot. 116/1 Its 
{Sactris minor] stems..are said to be sometimes imported 
into this country under the name of Tobago canes, did. 
406 Oh ae It has acquired the name of Dumb Cane 
in the West Indies, in consequence of its fleshy cane-like 
stems rendering speechless any person who may happen to 
bite them, the juice of the plant being so excessively acrid 
as to.. prevent articulation for several days. 1874 Kxicnt 
Dict. Mech. 1. 443/2 Malacca canes have frequently to be 
colored in parts, 

+3. A dart or lance made of a reed or cane; 


also fig. Obs. [ef. Lat. uses of calamus, harundo.\ 

1581 J. Beit //addon's Answ. Osor. 77 You shall see how 
quickly he will take up your glove, and. ..crush your Sophis- 
tcall canes in peeces. 1677 SepLey Ant. & Cl, Wks. 1722 
1. 162 Slain. .by some flying Parthian’s darted Cane. @ 1700 
Dryvoen (J.) The flying skirmish of the darted cane, 

_ tb. Play of (the) cane(s: a translation of Sp. 
juego de cahas *skinnish with throwing canes on 
horsebacke one at another’ (Minsheu 1623). Ods. 

1856 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 92 The play of the Span- 
yardes that was callyd the cane. 1574 HeLLowrs Gueuara’s 
Fam, Ep. (1577) 209 All the knights of the bande should .. 
practise the play at the canes, 1627 R, Asutey Admansor 
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5 The Prince went downe, with all the Alcaydes .. to play 
at the Canes, " 

4. A suitable length of a canc stem, especially of 
one of the slender palms, prepared and used fora 
walking-stick, or as a rod for beating. lence, by 
extension, a slender walking-stick of any sort. 

1590 Weese Trav. (1868}17 In Turkie they are beaten for 
debt vpon the soles of their feet with a Cane. 1662 Prrys 
Diary 18 Apr., Sending the boy down into the cellar. .I fol- 
lowed him with a cane, and did there beat him. 1686 Loud. 
Gaz, No. 2186/4 A Silver Sword, and a Cane of gilded Silver, 
1722 Dr For Xelig. Courtsh. 1. iti.11840) 104 There are more 
ways of correction than the rod and the cane. 1799 Sourney 
Shufiebottom’s Amat. Poems iv, That portly Gentleman’ 
With gold-laced hat and golden-headed cane. 1853 4 ratian 
Nes. de) 100 Onc of the slaves. .gave me so inany blows 
with a small pliant cane. 

+5. A pipe or tube; in later use, esp. a slender 
glass tube, the tubular neck of a rctort, or the like, 


(So L. and It. canna, F. canne.| Obs. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi, They take a quil..or a large 
can And in the ende this stone they set than. 1547 Boorpr 
Bre, Health \ti.23b, Vhe canes of the lunges [cf. L, canna 
guttnris|. 1605 Syivester Dx Bartas i. vi. 1. 209 Least 
our eyes should bee As theirs that Heau'n through hollow 
Canes do sce. 1684 R. Watter Vat. Exper, 28 Take a 
Glass Cane AB... seal it at A, and... fill it with Mercury. 
1693 E. Harney in 24/0. Frans. XVIL. 652, I took a smaller 
Bolt-head with a proportional Cane or Neck. 1720 /bid. 
XXXL. 118 Let there be provided two small Glass Canes. 

tb. Cane of fre: old term for a gun or fire-arm. 
[6th c. F. and It.; cf. F. canned vent ait-gun.] 

1550 Ew. VI, Fred. in Lit, Rem, (1858) 279 With. .canes 
of fire and bombardes assaulted the castel. 1591 [Larinctox 
Ort. Fur. vx. \xvii. (R.) And brings with him his iron cane 
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and fire, Wherewith he doth beate down and burne All 
those whom he to mischiefe doth desire [1670 Lassets | 

Voy. Italy 1. Ev, ‘Vhey bring home nothing but firecanes, 
parots, and Monkies.) . : 

6. Applied to a slender cylindrical stick or rod 
of various substances: a. of scaling-wax or sulphur ; 
b. of glass (solid);  ¢. of tobacco. 

1618 SYLVESTER Tobacco battercad Wks.41621) 1145 Impose 
so deep a Taxe On All these Ball, Leafe, Cane, and Pudding 
Packs. @ 1612 Itarincton Hpigr.iv. 34 (N.) Then of tobacco 
hea pypedoth lack, Of Trinidade in cane, in leaf, or ball. 1645 
Evetyn Diary (Chandos) 129 Sulphure wade .. casting it 
into canes. 1746 PAi/. Trans, XLIV. 27 Concerning the 
effects of a cane of black sealing wax, and a cane of_ brim- 
stone, in electrical experiments. 1849 PEeLLATT Curios, 
Glass-making 108 ‘Cane’ invariably means a solid stick of 
ne and ‘tube’ hollow. 1884 Puddic Opinion 11 July 47/1 

lass blowers, with globes, cylinders, and canes. 

7. Put for F. caune, lt. canna, as a measure of 
length. Cf. Canna®; also L. ca/amus, and Rexp. 

At Naples = 7 ft. 3} in., at ‘Toulouse 5 ft. 8% in.5 in 
Provence 6 ft. 54 in. é 

1653 Urounart Rabelais 1. xxxvii, A contbe which was 
nine hundred foot long of the Jewish Canne-measure. 1750 
Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 891. 1769 Hamicton in Lit. 
Trans, LX.9 A Neapolitan cane is two yards and half a 
quarter, English measure. 

8. =CANnNEL. 

1621 H. Ainswortn Asnot. Pentat, Lev. i. 6 (1639) 6 The 
Cane (or chanell bone) of the shoulder. 

9. Comb.: a. attributive, as cane-arrow, -ditll, 
-bottom (hence cane-bottoming), -chatr, -cut, field, 
<grass, -piece, -seat, -slip, -sugar, -wine ; 0. objec- 
tive, as cane-scraper, -seller, -Splitter, -stripper; 
c. with pa. pple., as cane-bottomed, -seated, adjs. ; 
also cane-like adj., cane-wise adv. 

(1874 Bouten Arms §& Arm, iii, 52 era *cane arrows. . 
tipped ..with sharp pieces of stone. 1831 J. Hottanp Mann/. 
Metals \. 142 The *cane bill, 1877.A, B. Eowarns Up Nice 
ii. 40 A row of *cane-bottomed chairs, 1696 Lond.Gas.No. 

213/4 *Cane-Chairs.. Tables, Stands. 1710 (bid. No. 4646/4 

ichard Lewis, born in Shropshire, a Cane-chair-maker. 

1850 Marc. Futter Io. in 19th C. (1862) 263 Light cane- 
chairs. 1887 Pall Mall G. 5 Aug. 3/1 Three *cane-cuts over 
the palm of the hand. 1841 Orberson Creo/, xvii. 202 A 
*cane field bordering the road. 1882 P. Rosixson Under 
Sun ui. v. 198 The tiger..crouches among the *cane-grass. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 1. 406/1 The stem has a *cane-like appear- 
ance. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts U1. 937 ‘The *cane-pieces were 
strewed .. in the path of the wheel, and the juice expressed 
flowed away through a channel or gutter. 1881 J/echanic 
§ 40. 19 Beechen frames for “cane-seated chairs. 1875 Ure 
Dict, Arts W1. 936 The proper season for planting the 
*caneslips, 1887 Daily News 20 May 6/8 Sugar ..”Cane 
sorts continue inactive. 1855 J. F. Jounston Chem. Com. 
Life 1. 255 The *cane sugars are popularly distinguished 
from the grape sugars by greater sweetness. lbid. 329 Yo 
this “cane-wine the negroes give the name of Guarapo. 
¢ 1654 FLecknoE Trav. 71 The ly fof the Pinto tree] grow- 
ing *cane-wise. 

O. Special combs. : cane-apple, the Strawberry- 
tree, Arbutus Unedo (Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
1753); cane-brake, (@.) a brake or thickct of 
canes ; (4.) a genus of grasses, Arundinaria, allied 
to the bamboo; cane-brimstone, sulphur in rolls 
or sticks; cane-fly, a West Indian insect ; canc- 
gun, a gun constructed in the form of a cane or 
walking-stick; cane-harvester, a machine for 
cutting standing (sugar) canes; cane-hole (in 
Sugar-planting), the hole or trench in which the 
slips of sugar-cane arc planted; cane-juice, the 
juice of the sngar-cane; cane-killer, a plant 
(Alectra brasiliensis) ; cane-liquor = canezutce; 
cane-mill, a inill for crushing (sugar) canes; 
canc-press, a machine for pressing sugar-canes ; 


CANELLA. 


cano-stripper, a knife for stripping and topping 
the stalks of the sugar-cane; + cane-tobacco, to- 
bacco in the form of cane (see sense 6) ; cane- 
trash, the refuse of sugar-eancs after the expression 
of the juice. 

1839-40 W. Irvine IWodferf’s R. (1855) 201 They were 
generally pitched. .close bya *canebrake, to screen us from 
the qcinid: 1876 Bancrort //ist. U.S. 1. ii. 49 The impass- 
able canebrakes, and the dense woods. 1750 G. Hvcins 
Bartados, The*Cane-fly. .is asmall! whitish fly... [tis chiefly 
to be seen antong thick-planted ripe canes. 1750 Brawes 
Lex Mercat. (1752) 731, might add Sugar. .if these People 
had the Art to cultivate and boil the *Canes puless 1764 
Graincer Sugar Cane. note(R.) A nation who inade use 
of the cane-juice asa drink. 1875 Ure Dict, cirts WL. 941 
Recent *cane-liquor contains no appreciable portion of acid 
to be saturated. 1600 Rowianps Lett, Humours Blood vi. 
77 Out upon *Cane and leafe Tobacco smell. 1605 Cusp an 
Ald Fools in Dodsley (1780) IV. 187 My boy once lighted A 
pipe of cane tobacco with a piece Of a vile ballad. 1608 
Merry Dev. Edmont. in Hazl. Dedslcy X. 215 Stulf'd With 
smoke, more chargeable than cane-tobacco. 1842 /‘enny 
Chel. XXUL. 228/2 The canes .. are reduced to the form of 
dry splinters, which are called *cane-trash, and are used as 
fuel in heating the vessels for evaporating the juice. 

+ Cane, 56.2 Obs. form of Knan®. [Pers yle 


khan] An eastern inn or earavanserai. 

1612 ical ia English. 77 Vhe Canes that stand in 
high waies..for the protection of Trauellers. 1650 FULLER 
Pisgah w.i.18 Amongst these canes or turkish innes. 1743 
R. Pocock Egyff in Pinkerton Jrav. XIV. 194 Several 
canes at Buloc, in..which strangers are accommodated, 

Cane, 54.3 local. A weasel. 

1789 G. Wants Sedborne xv.(1853) 61 A little reddish beast 
. which they call a cane. 

Cane, s5é.4, var. of Cai, payment in kind. 

Cane,sé.5,obs. f. KHAN !, ancastern prince or lord. 

Cane (kéin', v.! [f. Cane s.1J 

1. érans. ‘To beat with a eane as a punishment. 

a 1667 Jur. Tavtior Sem, iii, 147 (L.) That it be esteemed 
..more shame to fornicate than to be caned. 1715 Dr For 
Fam, lusirnct. 1. iv. 1841) Wks. 1.73 I'l cane the rascal if 
hedon't. 1812 D'Israeu Cadam. Auth, (18671 142 To exe- 
cute martial law, by caning the critic. 1825 Macautay /ss. 
8521 1.25 Dressed up in uniforms, caned into skill. 

2. ‘To drive ,a lesson) *nZo (a person with the cane. 

1866 Newspaper | had a little Greek caned into me. 

3. To fit or set (a ehair. etc.) with cane. 

1885 Leisnre Ifo. Jan. 47/1 Women and children..caning 
or rushing the ‘ bottoms. 

+Cane, v.2 Ods. exc. dial. ‘To forma scum or 
‘head’, as liquor in a state of fermentation, ale 
turning sour or becoming ‘mothery’. Hence 
Caned ffl. a., Caning vl, sb. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 53 Cancd, actdus. bid. 53 Canynge of 
ale, acor. 1500 Ortus Voc. tbid. 53 clcor, canynge of ale. 
1847-78 Hactiiw., Caned, mothery. Vorksh. 1876 Rostn- 
son Mid. Vorksh. Gloss. (E.D. S.) Kéan, to scum, or throw 
off as recrement, A’éax, a particle of this nature. Aéaned, 
scummed in this wise. 

Caned (keind), fp7.a. [f. Cane sé.l and 2] 

1. Beaten or chastised with a cane. 

2. Furnished with cane, or with a cane. 

1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3206/4 Cain’d Chairs. 1848 Tuack- 
ERAY BA. of Snobs ii, ‘The long-caned ones [footmen] walked 
up and down the garden. 

+ Canel, canell(e. 04s. Forms: 3-6 cancl, 
3-4. 7 canele, 4-7 canell, canelle, 5 canylle, 
cannell, 7-8 cannel. (ME. canele, a. OF. canete, 
canelle (mod. ¥, cannelle) cinnamou :— med. L. 
canella, dim. of canna cane.) Cinnamon; perhaps 
including the similar but inferior Cassia bark. 

¢ 1208 Lay. 17744 Muche canele & gingiuere & licoriz. 1382 
Wveriv Prov. vil. 17 Myrre, and aloes, and canell. ¢ 1460 
J. Russene Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. 11868) 125 Gynger, 
Canelle, longe pepur. 1575 Turperv. B&. Fadconrie 342 
‘The powder of fine Canell whiche is nothing else but Cinna- 
mon. 1608 Syivester Du Bartas 268 Motujues Isles, that 
bear Cloves and Canele. 1651 Ree. Pitteniocem in Statist. 
Acc. Scott. IV. 376 (Jam.) Some great bunns .. baken with 
sugar, cannel, and other spices. 1721 Ramsay I'ks, (1848) 
III. 70 Strains that warm our hearts like cannel gill. 

+ Ganel, -ell. Early form of Kennex for dogs. 

1509 Barciay Ship of Fooles (1570) 85 They make of the 
Church for their hawkes a mewe And Canell for their dogges. 
1570 Levins Afanip. 55 A canel of dogs, cantle, 

anel, -ell, var. CANNEL. Ods,, channel, neck, 
cannel-coal. 

||\Canella (kinela), [med.L.canella see CANEL.] 

+1. Cinnamon, or Cassia bark ; =CANEL. Obs. 

1693 Sin T. P. Blount Nat. /ist. 40 Doubtless, the Shop- 
Cinnamon or Canedla, is the true Cassia of the Ancients. 
1876 Hartey Wad. Med. 719 Canella was at one time ap- 
plied to cinnamon. 

2. a. Bot. A genus of plants (N. O. Canellacer), 
the most important of which is the West Indian 
tree, C. alba, or Wild Cinnamon. b. The inner 
bark of this tree, also called white cinnamon ; used 
in medicine, and in the West Indies as a condi- 
ment. Also Canella bark. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 17 Large quantities of..canella 
or winter’s bark. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Canella. .the Phar- 
macopccial name, U.S. A., of the bark of the C. alfa, 1865 
Treas. Bot., Cavelta, furnishes 2 pale orange-coloured bark, 
with an aromatic odour, which is used as a tonic. 

Cane'llin. Chem. [f prec. +-1N.] (See quots.) 

1876 Harvey Mat. Med. az A little Mannite, which was 
described by Petroz and Robinet as canellin. a Watts 
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CANEPHORUS. 


Dict. Chen, 1.734 Canella alba. .coutains manna (formerly 
mistaken for a peculiar kind of sugar called canellin). 

Caneology. Amorous. [f. Cane sh.15 see 
-LoGY.] The doctrine of the use of the canc in 
corporal punishment. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 572 Whencancology was practised 
-.in all well-disciplined schools. 1876 Crouston Wine § 
Walnuls 1, 242 Deeply skilled in cancology. 

Cane‘phorus. Also canephor, cane‘phora. 
[a. L. canzphora, Gr. xavynpépos adj. (f. waveov 
basket + -popos carrying),also as sh. in senses given. 
In mod.F. canéphore, whence Eng. eae 

a. In anctent Greece, one of the ‘maidens who 
carried on their heads haskcts containing the sacred 
things used at the feasts of Demetcr, Bacchtis, and 
Athena ’ (Liddell and Scott) ; hence, b. Arch, ap- 
plied to ‘figures of young persons, of either sex, 
bearing on their heads baskets containing matcrials 
for sacrifice’ (Gwilt Zucyel. Archit. Gloss.). 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XXXIX. 713 To be chosen caneplor 
was as if‘ Beautiful ' were stamped on the lintel of a woman's 
door, 1880 Warren Sook.plates iii.23 The head of a cane- 
phorus. 

Caner (ké!-naz)_ One who canes. 

3868 Daily News 6 Oct., Described as a chair-caner. 

Canescence kane‘séns), rare—'. [f. as next; 
see -ENCE.] Hloarincss, dull whiteness. 

1855 R. Burton £1 Medinah (1861) 1.306 All colour melts 
away with the canescence from above. The sky is of ia 
dead milk-white. > 

Canescent (kanestnt), a. [ad. L. canéscene- 
em, pr. pple. of canéscére to grow hoary, f. can-us 
hoary.] Rather hoary; greyish or dull white, 
like the down or hairs on the Icaves of plants. 

3847 in Crarc. ; 

|| Canette (kanet). [F. dim. of cane, canne 
Cay, jug.) A little (earthenware) can or pot. 

1881 Harper's Mag. Feb. 366 These quaint canettes are 
Preity, with their gilded edges, colored bodies and footlines 
mn JacK. 

Caneva, -as. 1. Obs. form of Canvas. 

2. Also, modern fancy name of a woollen fahric. 
1885 Vung. Ladies Frnud.1 July 3/2 Caneva .. made of the 
finest wool .. closely woven together to resemble canvas. 

Canfir, canfora, obs. forms of CaAMPHOR. 

Ca‘nful. As much as a can will hold. 

1gor in Fleet St. Mag. (1887) 1.11 Having brought in a 
canfull of salt water. 1824 Scott Aedgaunt. ch. xiii, A 
cup, or rather a canful, of tea. 

+ Cang, «. and sd. Obs. Also kang, chang, 
chank, cank. [Of unknown derivation: the ex- 
change of ca-, cha- suggests French origin; Gode- 
froy has a quotation for changon, asa term of per- 
sonal insult, which might be a deriv. of chang.] 

A. adj. Foolish, silly. (In first quot. from 
Ancr, Riwle ? wanton.) 

a12ag Leg. Kath. 260 Ne kecched he creftiluker cang men. 
«izzg ducr. .56 To kesten kang [v.» canh] eien upon 
gungewurnmen, = /6éd. 62 And nis heo to muche cang [7 r. 
chang, cangun). /6éd. 358 Nis he a kang knit pet seched 
reste ide uihte, 

B. sb. A fool. 

axa2zg Ancr. K. 214 pis is al bes canges blisse, Zid. 270 
He is so old cang [v. 7. ald fol; ald ganh] pat kumed. /é2d. 
362 Oder we beod kanges [v.r. changes]. 

Hencc Canged a., foolish, hesotted. CGa'ng- 
liche ad/v., foolishly. Kangschipe, folly. Ca'n- 
gun = canged. 

a 31225 Ancr. R. 362 (MS. T.) OSer we arn cangede, pet 
wened mid lihte scheapes buggen eche blisse. [See Canc 
6.) bid, 56 Pet te wummen lokede cangliche o weopmen. 
fbid. 338 Nan more kangschipe [v. r. madschipe, kanh- 
schipe] nis ben setten God terme.  /6éd. 62 [see Canc]. 


¢1230 [ak Meid, 33 Pumost tohim halden, beohe cangun 
er crupel. 


Cang: see CANGUE. 

+ Cangeant, a. Obs. rare—'. [a. northF. can- 
geal =changeant: see CHANGE.) Changing. 

1618 Sytvester Du Bartas u. iv. w. (1641) 228/1 The 
cangeant colour of a Mallards neck. 

Cangenet. [Perversion or error.) =CANZONET. 
1588 Snaxs. LZ. ZL. L. 1v. ii, x24 Let me superuise the 
“TCangia (kandg’), [cf. I F ] 
| Cangia (kandza). [cf. It. cangia, F. cange. 

A light boat used on the Nile, 

1715 Lond. Gaz, No. 5306/2 Cangt a Bashes (which.. are 
small Vessels fit for carrying and landing 4o Men), 1859 
AMY, Rotnd No. 14. 334 A couple of cangias with large 
flapping sails. 1877 A. B. Epwarps Nile xi. 300 Such 
ricketty, barbaric-looking craft as these Nubian cangias. 

Cangica-wood. A wood from South Ame- 
rica, of a light yellow - brown colour, uscd for 
cahinet-work and turnery, (Wealc.) 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts, Cangica wood. .is imported from the 
Brazils in trimmed logs, from eight to ten inches diameter. 

Cangle (kzng’l), v. Sc. [perh. onomatopeeic: 
cf. jangle, wrangle. intr. ‘To dispute acrimo- 
niously, to wrangle. 

1619 Z. Bovp Last Batlell (1629) 530 (J am.) Only jangling 
and cangling, and at last returning to that iaheretonce wee 


beganne. 1839 Chamb, Frnd, 19 Oct 310 To have .. personal 
and domestic affairs harrowed up and cangled over, 


Cangler, a wrangler, a quarrclsome disputant. 


1730 Rastsay Cumeleon, Fy!" said a cangler, ’what d'ye 
mean?’ 
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| Cangué, cang (key). Also 8 congo. [In 
F. cangue, ad. Pg. cango, connected with cauga 
‘ yoke for oxen, porter’s yoke’, 

Prof. Legge thinks that the notion that the Portuguese paine 
represents or was suggested by a Chinese word is baseless. 
The Chinese name is Af, in modern Pekinese chid, in 
Canton dial. 4a, explained as ‘one stick added to another, 
as a flail, a cangue or woodencollar.’ The kang-giai, mod. 
Mandarin &ting-hiai, ch'ing-hiad ‘neck-fetter’, cited from 
the Awang-yux (a Dict. of roog) is not the name, but merely 
one of the explanations of the character £/d.] 

A broad heavy wooden frame or hoard worn ronnd 
theneck like a kind of portable pillory as a punish- 
ment in China, 

1727 A. Hasntton New Ace. E. ind. 11. 175 (Y.) With his 
neck in the congoes. 1797 Staunton Eonubassy 11. 492 CY.) 
The punishment of the c4a, usually called by Europeans 
the cangue, is generally inflicted for petty crimes. 1836 
Penny Cycl.s.v.,Thecang most commonly in use weighs soor 
6o pounds..As the cang prevents his making any use of his 
hands, he must be fed by others. 1883 0. Kev. Jan. Corea 
188 A sort of cangue was fastened round the neck. 

Hence Cangue, v. 

[1696 Bowyer Fred, Cochin China in Dalrymple Ortett. 
Ref. 1. 81 (Y.) He was imprisoned, congoed, tormented.) 
1883 Daily Tel. 2 Oct., Several men were brought up and 
cangued, the square boards being opened, their heads thrust 
through, the boards nailed up. 

Can-hook. [?f. Cax s6.1+ look s6.] A con- 
trivance for slinging a cask by the ends of its 
staves, consisting of a short rope or chain (little 
longer than the cask), with a flat hook at each 
end, the tackle being hooked to the middle of 
the rope or chain. 

1626 Cart. SmitH Accid. Yung. Seamen 13 The canhookes, 
slings, parbunkels. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. v.21 The Can- 


‘hookes. .the Brewers vse to sling or carry their barrels on. 


1769 Facconer Dict. Mar. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk, 
Canibal’e, ohs. form of CANNIBAL. 
Canicide. [f. on L. type *casicida, f. canis 

dog + -cida killing: see -cipx.) A dog-killer. 

185z Wittis Sum. Crutse Medit. xii. 248 The dead dog is 
hung by his heels..and the canicide is compelled to heap 
wheat about him. rie, 

Canicular (kani-kilas), a. (sé.) Also 5 cani-, 
canyculere, 6 canycular, canikeler, canicu- 
lare, .Sc. -lair, 6-7 caniculer. [ad. L. canicular-ts 
pertaining to the dog-star, f. canicula little dog, 
dog-star, dim. of canis dog. Cf. F. canicutatre.) 

A. adj. 

1. Canicular days: the days immediately pre- 
ceding and following the heliacal (in modern 
times, according to some, the cosmical) rising of 
the dog-star (either Sirius or Procyon), which is 
about the 11th of August ; the Doc-nays, q.v. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. xv. ay lu the mydle of 
the monthe Iulius the Canicular dayes begyn. rg0z Ar- 
notpe Chron, (1811) 172 The Canycular daies begynne y° 
xv. kalendas of August and endure to the iiij. nonas of “a 
tembre. 1527 Anprew Branswyke's Distyll, Waters Bvjb, 
In the canikeler dayes whan the leves begynne to fall. 
1601 Hottann /"iny I, 1g All the time of the canicular 
daies they [dogs] are most ready to run mad. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 225 Some latitudes have no canicular 
dayes ..as.. Nova Zembla .. for unto that habitation the 
Dogge-starre is invisible. 1657 S. Purcnas Pol. Flying- 
Ins, 132 The extraordinary heat of the Sup..in the Canicu- 
lar dayes. 1753 Campers Cycd. Suff. s.v., Canicular days 
are computed by Harris to extend from the 24th of July to 
the 28th of August. 1956 C. Lucas Ass. Watcrs INI. 158 
In the canicular days or other hot weather. 

2. Of or ait to the dog-days. 

1577 Ik. Gooce //eresbach's [/usb. (1586) 95 In Julie, before 
the Caniculer windes. 1594 Greeni Look. Glasse (1861)144 
The sun.. Afflicts me with canicular aspect. 1gr0 T. Fuc- 
Ler Pharm, Extemp. 243 The Canicular Habit of the 
Body. 1847 Disraei Taxcred i. iii, The canicular heat 
a chal 3 p 3 

. Canicularcycle or period ; the ancient Egyptian 

cycle of 1461 years of 365 days each, or t460 
Julian years, also called the Sothic or Sothiac 
fertod; in which time (as was supposed) any 
given day of the year of 365 days would have 
passed successively through all the seasons of the 
natnral ae (taken as = 365} days}. Canicu/ar 
years the ancient Egyptian year, computed from 
onc heliacal rising of Sirins to the next, 

3660 Stan.ey //ist, Chadd. Philos, (1701) 2/1 A canicular 
Cycle, which consists of 1461 years (and are 1460 natural 
years. 1662 Stituincre. Orig. Sacr. vic G1. 1837 Wiles 
wett fist. Induct, Sc.(1857) 1.98 This period of 1461 years 
is called the Sothic Period, from Sothis, the name of the 
Dog-star, by which their fixed year was determined, and 
for the same reason it is called the Canicular Period. 

4. humorously. Pertaining to a dog. 

1592 G. Harvey Four Lett, 7 1f mother Hubbard .. Hap- 
pen totell one caniculartale ; father Elderton. . will counter. 
feit an hundred dogged Fables, 1833 Lame Adv (1860) 425 
Content with these canicular probations. 
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+5. The dog-star; (f/.) the dog-days. Oés. 

¢14z0 Pallad. on Husb. vu. 13 Er the Caniculere the 
hhounde ascende, 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi, At 
goyng out of the Canyculeres. 1727 M°Ure //ist, Glasgot 
119 Scorching heats of the Canicular, 

é. humorously. ( pl.) Doggrel verses. 

1872 De Morcan Paradoxes 207 Some caniculars or 
doggrel verses. 


CANION. 


Canicule (kenikivl). rare. [a. F. casicule 
dog-star, dog-days, ad. L. canicuéa.] ‘The dog-days. 

a@3719 Appison Let, in Student 11.89 More afflicting to 
ore than the canicule. 1819 H. Busx Vestriad ww. 1000 Re+ 
sembling more the baneful Canicule. 1834 Fraser's Jag. 
IX. 541 During the canicule of 1825. 

Caniculture. Aumorous. [f. L. canis dog + 
cultura.) The rearing of dogs. 

Newspaper. The most philosophic of the protests against 
caniculture. 

Canikin, variant of CANNIKIN. 

+Caninal, a. Os. [f. L. cauin-us Canine 
+-AL.] = Canine, dog-like. d 

1599 A.M. Gabelhouer'’s Bk. Physic 20/1 People which 
are troubled with a Caninall hunger. 1660 Futter J/irt 
Contemp. (1841) 186 Our English pulpits..have had in them 
too much caninal anger. . 

Canine (kanain, kenain’, a. (sd.) [ad L. 
caninus, f, canis dog; cf. F. canin, 16th c.] 


. ad}. . 

1. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of, a dog ; 
having the nature or qualities of a dog. 

1623 Cockeram, Canine, doggish. 1664 H. More JVys?. 
{ntq, Apol. 551 That Canine eloquence must needs sound 
harsh to their cars. 1735 SomERvitte Chase iv. 335 As the 
Dog..Raving he foams, and howls, and barks, and bites.. 
His Nature, and his Actions all Canine. 1870 L’Estrance 
Aliss Mitford |. iv. 101 Greyhounds, the most graceful and 
the most attached of all the canine race. 5 

b. of appetite, hunger, etc.: Voracious, greedy, 
as that of a dog. Canine Foal Aunger. the 
discase BuLimy. Cantue madness : hydrophohia. 

1613 R.C. Table Alps. ted. 3) Canine, dogge-hungry. 
1648 Hunting of Fox 21 The Sectaries have canine Ap- 
petites. 1750 JoHnson Rami. No. 6 ? 6 The dreadful 
symptom of canine madness. 1804 A/ed. Fru. X11. 39% 
Characteristic marks of canine madness, 1818 T. Jerrerson 
Writ. (1830) TV. 308 A canine appetite for reading. __ 

2. Canine tooth: one of the four strong pointed 
teeth, situated one on each side of the npper and 
lower jaw, between the incisors and the molars; 
a cuspidate tooth. (In some animals the canine 
teeth are immensely devcloped and become /usks.) 

(1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Riv. xx, (1495) 124 Houndes 
wyth the sayd teeth that hyghte Canini gnawe bones] 1607 
Torsert Four. Beasts 113 pei whose teeth hang over 
their canine teeth, are also adjudged railers. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva $752 Vhe Teeth are in Men of three kinds, Sharp, 
as the Fore-teeth ; Broad, as the..Molar-teeth, or Grinders; 
and Pointed-teeth, or Canine, which are between both. 
1836 Topp Cyc. Anat. 1. 478/s The canine teeth [of the 
Carnivora} are .. preeminently strong, long and sharp. 

3. Auat. & Phys. Canine fossa: a depression in 
the upper jaw-bone behind the canine prominence. 
Canine laugh: the expression of the face in sneer- 
ing (so called becanse similar to that of a dog’s 
face in snarling), rises sardonicus. Canine muscle: 
the /evator angult oris, which in the dog raises 
the corncr of the mouth in snarling. Canine 
prontinence or ridge. a ridge on the upper jaw- 
bone caused by the fang of the canine tooth. 

1836-39 Topp Cyc/. Anat, 1. 223/1 From the inner part of 
the canine fossa. /6fd. 207/2 ‘The canine ridge, which corre- 
sponds to the socket of the canine tooth. { 

B. sé. = Canine tooth (see 2). Also in commé., 
as cantue-shaped adj, 

1835 Swainson Nat. Hésl. Quadrupeds § 71 (L.) The more 
perfect quadrupeds have three sorts of teeth, termed in- 
cisors, canines, and molars, 1870 RoLieston Anim, Life 
7 The absence of canines is characteristic of the order. 

“| Jocosely used for ‘dog’. 

i E. Farmer Scrap Book (cd. 6) 61 As though ‘Tullah’ 
had tutored each canine to sing. 1886 /°a// Mad! G. 3 Apr. 
13/2 A better-favoured canine was sacrificed. 

Caning (kz'nin), 767. sé. [f. Cane v.+-tne!,] 
The action of Cane v. ; a beating with a cane. 

1715 De For Fam. /nsiruct. 1. viii. (1841) 1. 150, 1 owe 
him a caning for all this. 1871 Morey Voltafre (1886) 53 
Having a caning inflicted. 

Caniniform (kinoi‘niffim), a. [f. L. casin-us 
CANINE +-ForM.] Shaped like a canine tooth, 

1876 Tomes Dent, Anal, 390 The outermost [incisor] be- 
ing somewhat caniniform. | 

Caninity (kininiti). [f. L. caninus, after hu- 
manily.] 

1, Canine quality or trait ; dog nature or race. 

1794 Matinas Pars. Lit, (1798) 92, I surely may be ex. 
cused for this caninity. 1879 G. Macpvonatp Sir Gibbie 1. 
ix. 131 A lover of humanity can hardly fail to be a lover of 
caninity, 1884 A. Putxam 10 Yrs. Police Fudge xii. 86 These 
dog-inasters have imbibed the worst qualities of caninity. 

2. Sympathy with dogs, kindness to dogs. 

1864 NV. § QO. Ser. im, VI. 447 Our Duke's caninity had the 
more benevolent purpose, etc. 1886 Sat. Aer. 27 Feb. 
ah The humanity of the wire muzzle, or rather its en- 
lightened caninity. " 

+ Ca‘nion, ca‘nnion, canon. O/s. Forms: 
6 eannyon, 6-7 canion, canyon, 7-8 cannion, 
also 6-7 canon, 7 cannon. [In form casion, 
a, Sp. cazon tube, pipe, gun-barrel, ‘the cannions 
of hreeches’ (= F. castor, It. canttone), augmenta- 
tive of cafa, It. canna tnbe: see Cannon. The 
¥. form canon was also used in the same sense.] 

fil. Ornamental rolls, sometimes indented, some- 
times plain or straight, laid like sausages round 
the ends of the legs of hreechcs. 


CANISTER. 


1583 Stuspes Anat, Abus. (1877) 56 Lose.. with Canions 
annexed reaching down beneath their knees. 1598 Hens- 
towe Diary Apr. (Fairholt) A payer of paned hose. .drawne 
ont with cloth of silver and canyons to the same. /4id. 
Hose. .Iaid with silver lace and canons of cloth of silver. 
1611 Cotar., Chausses & guene de merins, round breeches 
with strait cannions. 1660 Perys Diary 24 May, Made 
myself as fine as I could, with the linning stockings on and 
wide canons. 1677 Songs Costume (1849) 182 By thy dan- 
gling pantaloons, And thy ruffling port cannons. _ 1706 Put- 
Lirs, Cannions, old-fashioned ornament for the Legs, _ 18 
Piancut Brit, Costume 266 Closer-fitting hose .. with the 
canions, or canons attached. 1860 FairuoLt Costume 412 
Canions .. are constantly seen in portraits of Henry IIT of 
France and his court. F . 

Hence Canioned a., having canions. 

1607 Dekker & Wenster Nortinw. Hoe u. i. Wks. 1873 
HI. 20 The bragging velure-caniond hobbi-horses. 

Canister (kenista1), Also 8-9 cannister. 
(ad. L. canéstr-um bread basket, basket for fruit 
or flowers, ad. Gr. xavacrpoy wicker basket (app. 
f. xavva reed).] 

1. A small case or box, usually of metal, for hold- 
ing tea, coffee, shot, etc. 

171z_ Lond, Gas. No. 4915/4 A silver Canister for Tea. 
1769 Fauconer Dict. Marine (1789) Cec b, A casc. .or can. 
nister, filled with case-shot. 1778 Jounson in Boswelt 
(1887) EIT. 320 An author hunted with a cannister at his 
tail. 1828 J. W. Croker in Cr. Papers (1884) I. xiii. 404 A 
dog with a catiister tied to his tail. 

b. &. C. Ch. A metal vesscl used to hold the 
wafers before consecration. 

+2. An instrument used in racking off wine. Ods. 

1678 Putuutrs, Cannister, a certain Instrument which 
Coopers use in the racking of (1696 off} the Wine. Hence 
in Battey, etc. | a 

+3. A quantity of tea from 75 to 100 lbs. weight. 

1704 Wor.ivce Dict, Rust. ef Urd. s.v.. Canister; of 
Tea, 75 tor c. weight. 1715 in Kersey. 1721 in Baiey. 

4. A basket for bread, flowers, etc. [transl. or 
imitation of the Lat. or Gr.] 

1697 Potter Antig. Greece w. viii. (1715) 233 Full Canis- 
ters of Hig oa Lillies. 1697 Drvven te fe neid 1. (1886) 
jo. 1718 Pore Odyss. 1. 184 They heap the glittering can- 
isters with bread. 1847 Emxrson Poems, Monadnoc Wks. 
(Bohn) 1.°435 Weave wood to canisters and mats. 

5. Short for canister-shot (see 6). 

1801 Naval Chron, VI. 237 A brisk discharge of cannister 
and grape. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 331 * Put 
another dose of canister in.’ We did so, and then discharged 
the gun. 1863 Kinchake Crimea (1877) IE. i. 121 The 
storm of. .grape and canister came in blasts. 

6. Comb. as canisterful; canister-shot, a kind 
of case-shot consisting of ‘a number of small iron 
balls .. packed in a cylindrical tin case fitting tle 
bore of the gun from which it is to be fired’ 
(Smyth Saélor’s Word-bk. s.v. Case-shot). 

1809 Naval Chron. XX. 25 Repeated broadsides of grape 
and'cannister shot. 1810 WeLunGTon in Gurw. Disp. VI. 
376, 1000 rounds of canister shot. 1865 Dickens A/at. Fr. 
vi,_309 A canister-full of treasure. 

Ca‘nister, v. [f. prec. sb.]  frans. a. To put 
in a canister. b. To fasten a canister to the tail 
of (a dog). Ilence Ca'nistered f//. a. 

1815 Hist. F. Deeastro ii. 58 No dog canistered but F held 
his tail, 1843 A. Fonpiangue in Lie § Ladours ii. (1874) 
44 The canistered genii..in the ‘Arabian Nights’, 1862 
Mark Napier Life Dundee 11. 124 In the same spirit with 
which a cruel boy canisters a dog. 

+Canitude. Ofs—° [ad. L. cdnitido, f. cénus 
grey.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Canitude, hoariness, whiteness, 
gravity. Hence in 1678-96 Put.virs, and 1721-42 BaiLey. 

Cani‘vorous, a. sonce-wd. [f. L. canis dog, 
after carnivorous.] TDog-devouring. 

1835 New Monthly Mag, XLV. 287 They are fond of 


puppies. . They do this not from a canivorous propensity. 
+ Cank, @. dial. or slang. Obs. Dumb. 
1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 36 Cank, dumb. 1688 R. 


Howmes 4 ymonry un. iii. § 68 Canke, a Dumb Man. 1731- 
1800 Baitey, Cank, dumb. Clountry Werd). 


Cank (kenk), v. dial. [Imitative of the sound.] 

intr. To cackle as geese; to talk rapidly, to chat- 
ter. Hence Cank sé., Ca'nking v/. sé. 
1941 SuEnstone Let, 23 Sept. Wks. 1777 III. 36 The cank- 
ing of a goose. 1773 Graves Sprr. Onix. w. iii (D.) The 
canking of some Spanish geese..threw poor Jerry into the 
utmost consternation. 1869 B. Bruertey Red Wind. Hall 
xiv. in Lance, Gloss. s.v.. Aw'll just have a bit of a cank 
wi'thee, 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Cank, to 
cackle as geese ; to talk rapidly, to gabble. 

Cankar, -ard, -art, obs. ff. CANKER, -ED. 

Cankedort: sce KANKERDOR?. 

Canker (kaykaa), sd.. Forms: 1 cancer, -or, 
3 cauncre, 3-4 cancre, 4 kankir, 4, 6 cankre, 
§ cankyr, kankere, 6 cancar, cankar, kanker, 
6-7 oancker, 4- canker. [a. ONF. cancre, in 
Central OF. and mod.F. chancre (whence also in 
Eng. shanker, CHANCRE, q.v.):—L. cancr-um 
(nom. cancer) crab, also gangrene. The word 
had been used in OL. directly from L.] 

1. An eating, spreading sore or ulcer; a gan- 
grene. a. Formerly, often the same as CANCER. 
b. Now sfec. A gangrenous affection of the mouth, 
characterized by small fetid sloughing ulcers ; 
gangrenous stomatitis, stomacacc. Also called 
canker of the mouth or water-canker. c. Farriery. 
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A disease of the horse's foot, characterized by a 
fetid cbr’ from the frog. 

For the specific sense a. the Latin cancer was introduced 
about 16003 but cazker was used alongside of it till ¢ 1700. 

c1o00 Sax. Leechd, I. 110 Gemeng wid bam dustum, 
claem on done cancer. /ésd. 1. 370 Wid cancer-wund. @ 1225 
Ancr. R. 98 Ase holi writ seid, “hore speche spret ase 
cauncre? 1382 Wycuir 2 7m. ii.17 The word ofhem crepith 
as a kankir [1388 canker, Vulg. «f cancer]. 1528 PAvNELt. 
Salerne’s Regim. Xij, A canker is a melancolye impos- 
tume, eatynge partes of the bodye. 1559 Wirr. AMlag., 
Dk, Clarence xi. 3 No cankar fretteth flesh so sore. 1563 
T. Gare Antidot. w. 79 Cankers in the mouthes of the chil- 
dren. 1595 Snaxs. Yo/n v. ii. 14 Heale the inuetcrate 
Canker of one wound, By making many. 1599 A. M. Ga- 
belhoner’s Bh, Physic 248/2 When as a woman getteth 
an obduratede Breste, & feareth leaste it be the Cancker. 
1607 Yorseit Four, Beasts 282 The Canker in the mouth 
..is a rawness of the mouth and tongue, which is full of 
blisters. 1630 Wapswortn Sf. /iler. viii. 88 Who had 
halfe his nose eaten away with a Canker. 1662 R. Matnrw 
Unl. Alch, § 99- 163 Women that have Cankers in their 
breasts, 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3723/4 Her [a mare's] Tougue 
almost eaten off with a Canker. ¢1720 W. Ginson /ar 
rier’s Guide 1. Ixiii, (1738) 219 A mishapen or rusty Bit .. 
will create those sort of Ulcers the Farriers call Cankers. 
1752 Berketey Thoughts Tar-Water Wks. U1. 497 The 
foul disease, which with them passeth for a canker a> they 
call it, 1831 Yocatr /Jorse xix. (1847) 401 Canker is a 
separation of the horn from the sensible part of the foot. 


+2. Rust. Ods. exe. dial. 

1533 Exyor Cas¢. //elthe 1. 9 Choler, grene lyke to grene 
cankar of mettalls. 
the mothe and kanker corrupt. 1570 Levins J/antp. 71 
‘The canker on iron, ferrugo. 1855 Whrithy Gloss., Canker, 
rust; oxidization on any metal, but especially iron. 

3. A disease of plants, esf. fruit-trees, eharacter- 
ized by slow decay of the bark and tisstics. 

sss Even Decades W. Ind. tArb.) 239 The disease of 
trees that the Latines caule Caries, whiclh we may caule 
the worme or canker, being but a certeyne putrifaction. 
1657 AusTEN Fruit Trees 1. 54 Crab trees. .are usually free 
from the Canker. 1813 Sir H. Dawy Agric. Chem, v. (1814) 
264 The canker or crosion of the bark and wood is a disease 
produced often. . by a poverty of soil. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pract. agric. 1. 62 Such trees are. .not liable to canker. 

b. (See quot.) 

1913 Lond. & Country Brow. wu. (1743) 92 Suffering others 
with their Shoes to tread on many of the Corns of the Malt 
while they lie working on the Floor, which is often attended 
with ill Consequences; for, by bruising the Kernels, there 
immediately commences the Growth of a Canker, that will 
show itself in a Bunch, turn green, etc. 

4. A caterpillar, or any insect larva, which destroys 
the buds and leaves of plants; a canker-worm. 

1440 Proms. Parv. 60/2 Cankyr, worme of a tre, feredo. 
1578 Banister Hist. Aan 1.6 The eyes of. .Betles, Cankers, 
& such other. 1590 Snaxs. Afids. Nu. ii. 3 Some to kill 
Cankers in the muske rose buds. 1637 Minton Lycidas 45 
As killing as the canker to the rose. 1651 Raleigh’s Ghost 
111 The garden worm comnionly called a Canker. 1782 
Marsnate in /Ai/ Trans. UXXUI. 217 Among the nu- 
merous enemies to which pie are Hable, none have 
proved more fatal here than the Black Canker (a species of 
Caterpillar). 1858 J. Martinnau Sid. Chr, 103 ‘he prophet 
(Jonah] was offended..that the canker was sent to destroy 
Itis favorite plant. 

+5. An inferior kind of rose; the dog-rose 
(Rosa canina). Obs. cxc. locally. 

1582 Hester /’Aiorav. Seer. 1. xi 11 The buddes of Can- 
kers or wilde Eglantine. 1596 SHaxs. 1 Hen. /V, 1. iii. 
ae To put downe Richard, that sweet louely Rose, And 
plant this thorne, this Canker Bullingbrooke. 1623 Fret. 
cner Maid of Alili 20 A while rose or a canker. 1846 
Sowersy Avg. Bot. (1864) II, 230 The Wild Rose is some- 
times called the Canker in various parts of the Country. 

b. A local name for (a.) the common Wild 
Poppy ( Papaver Rhavas); (6.) the Dandclion (Leon- 
todon Taraxacum); (¢.) a toadstool or other 
fungus. (Britten & Moll.) 

6. fig. (from senses 1-4) Anything that frets, 
corrodes, corrupts, or consumes slowly and secretly. 

1564 PaLereyMAN in Baxldwin's Aor, Philos. To Rdr., 
That pestilent and most infectious canker, idlenesse. 158 
Stusses Anat. Abus. (1877) 105 Three cankers, which..wi 
eat vp the whole common welth. _ 1597-8 Bacon Honour & 
Rep., Ess. (Arb.) 68 Enuie which is the canker of Honour. 
1750 Beawes Lex Mercat, (1752) 36 An extravagant In- 
terest..is a sure Canker to their Fortunes, 1863 KinGeake 
Crimea (1876) 1. i. 17 The canker of Byzantian vice. 

7. (See quot.: cf. CANKERED 4.) 

1607 Torse.. Four-f, Beasts 455 The brains of a Leopard 
being mingled with a little quantity of the watcr which is 
ealled a Canker, and with a little Jasmine, and so mixed 
together, doth mitigate the pain or ach of the belly. 

8. Comb. as canker -bit(ten, -caten, -hearted, 
-like, -mouthed, -potsonous, -stomached, -toothed 
adjs.; canker-berry, the fruit of the Dog-rose ; 
also the West Indian plant Solanum bahamense ; 
canker-bloom, the blossom of the Dog-rose; 
eanker-blossom, a worm that cankers a blossom, 
a canker (scnse 4); also fig.; canker-eat v., to 
eat away like a canker; tcanker-fly, app. some 
kind of caterpillar; canker-rash, a variety of 
scarlet fever in which the throat is ulcerated ; 
canker-rose, (@.) the Dog-rose (= sense 5); (6.) 
the wild poppy (= sense 5 b), ‘ from its colour, and 
from its injuring corn-land’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); ef. 
Tumer’s name ‘red corn rose’; cankerweed, a 
dial. name of Ragweed; + cankerwort, (a.) the 


1557 Bue (Genev.) Matt. vi.rg Wher | 


CANKEREDLY. 


Dandclion (= sense § b); (4.) ? = cancerwort (sce 
Cancer. Sce also CANKERFRET, CANKERWORM. 

1956 P, Browne Yamaica 174 The *Canker Berry. The 
berries are bitterish and thought to be very serviceable in 
sore throats. 1605 Snaxs. Lear v. iii, 122 My name ts lost 

ty ‘Treasons tooth: bare-gnawne and *Canker-bit. 1753 
SMonLett Cf. Mathom (1784) 187/1 His reputation canker- 
hitten by the venomous tooth of slander. ¢ 1600 Suaxs. 
Sonn, liv. 5 ‘Vhe *Canker-bloomes have full as deepe a die 
As the perfumed tinctnre of the Roses. 1590 — Aids, N. 
um. ii. 282 Vou iugler, you ‘canker blossome Vou theefe of 
loue. @ 1619 Danten //ist. 222 ‘hose corraptions which 
‘Yime hath brought forth to fret and *canker-eate [the state], 
1593 Drayton £c/og. x. 81 A leaveless *Canker-caten Bow, 
1711 Lond, Gas, No. 4847/4 Her [a mare’s] Tongue Canker- 
eaten. 1653 Watton Ander 98 ‘There be of Flies, Cater- 
pillars, and "Canker flics, and Bear flies. 1583 Gotpinc 
Calvin on Deut. elxvii. 1034 *Cankerhearted against God. 
1559 Wirr. Mag. 704 (R.) (Dissimulation] *canker-like de- 
vours it tothe root. 1820 //oyl's Games Intpr. 434 They 
{vocks] may.. become seam-eyed or *canker-mouthed, 1871 
Paicrave Lye. Loems 47 ‘The *canker-poisonous chains. 
1912 tr. Pomet’s Hist, Drugs V. 112 The Wild, or * Canker- 
Rose, called Cinosbaton. 1861 Miss Pratt flower. 77. 
II. 233 Rose canina (Common Dog-rose).. another of its 
names, the Canker-Rose. 1607 L7ugna wt. ii, in Hazl. 
Dodsley 1X. 388 Those *canker-stomached, spiteful crea- 
tures. 1788 Burns Let. dlrs. Dienlop 27 Sept. (Globe) 428 
A ‘canker-toothed, cuterpillar critic. 

Canker (keykoi), v7. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. frans. ‘Vo infect or consume with canker. 

1398-1664 [see CankereD 1, 3) 1750 Jounson Rawdl. 
No. 95 #1 ‘lo canker the root. . 

+b. To corrode, rust, tamish. Ods. exe. dal. 

1420 [sce 2]. 1570-1799 [sce CANKERED 2] 

2. fig. To infect, corrupt; to consume slowly 
and secretly like a canker. 

1420 OccLnvt De Ree. Prin 
rubbe awey the ruste Of covetise, yf it her hertes cankir. 
1641 Mivion CA. Miscip. wt. 1851) 33 There is no art that 
hath bin more canker'd in her principles .. then the art of 
policie. 1750 Jonnson Ramil, No. 85 tr Cankered by 
the rust of their own thoughts. 18g0 ‘TENsyson fo Alen. 
xxvi, No lapse of moons can canker Love. 1875 F. Ware 
Life in Christ w. xi, (1878) 119 A world sinitten with acurse 
which canker» half its blessings. 

3. ints. To become cankered ; + to rust, to grow 
rusty or tarnished ; to fester /ra/.). Also fry. 

1519 Lorman }vdg., This latton basen cankeryth, for 
fuulte of occupyeng. 1610 Suaks. Zep. Iv. i. 192 As with 
age, his body ouglier growes, So his minde cankers. @ 1626 
Bacon Mhysiol. § Med. Rent. (L.) Silvering will sully and 
canker more than gilding. 1879 G. Macponatp 2. /ader 
L. vii. 75 It cankers and breeds worms. 

Cankered (karykaid), #p/. a. Forms: 5 can- 
kord, 3-7 -cred, 6 -karde, -card, -cerd, 
-ckerde, -ckered, -ckred, -crid, (Sv. -karit, 
-kerit, -kerrit, -kcart, -kart, kankyrryt), 6-7 
cankard, 6-S -kred, 7 -ecrod, 6- cankered. 
[f CANKER v. +-ED.] 

1. Ulcerated, gangrened. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. RXV. xxiv. (1495! 783 Rotyd 
woundes..cancred other festred. 1720 Wetton Suffer. Son 
of God II, xxiv. 654 Old cankered sores. “ 

+2. Rusted, corroded; tarnished. Ods. exc. dial, 

1570 Livins Afanif~. 49 Cankred, ferruginosus. 1597 
Suans. 2 //en, ya. iv. 72 The canker'd heapes of strange: 
atchieued Gold. 1611 Dipte Yas. v. 3 Vour gold and siluer 
is cankered. 1799 G. Smitu Ladoraé. 1. 227 Vheiron. .will 
become cankered. i 

3. Of plants: a. Infected with canker. b. 


Eaten by a cankerworm. 

¢1530 More De guat. Noviss. Wks. 88/2 The cancred rote 
ofpride. 1664 Evetyn A’ad. //ort.(1729) 205 If you find any 
[Tulips] to be Canker'd. 1803 Aw. Rev. 1. 767/1 A new 
and effectual method of.. curing cankered trees, 1837 
Hawtuorxe 72etce-fold T. (1851) 1. vie 115 ‘To pine and 
oe like a cankered rosebud. 2 

+4. Infected, polluted ; infectious, venomous. 

1633 Mitton Arcades 53 What the .. hurtful worm with 
cankered venom bites. 1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 106 
The Colepit waters, especially those they call Canker’d 
waters, that kill all the fish wherever they fall into the 
Rivers. ; 

5. fiz. Infected with evil ; corrupt, depraved. 

c1440 Vork Alyst. vii. 97 Here is a cankerd company. 
1513 Doucias Enceés v.iv.72 Defend 3ow fra that count 
lv7 kankeyryt] cast. 1535 CoverDALE Susanna 52 O thou 
olde canckerde carle, that hast vsed thy wickednesse so 
longe. 1555 Harrsrietp Divorce Hen. VIIT (1878) 296 
Dangerous, pestilent, cankered heresy. 1695 Kennett far, 
Axntig. App. 693 The cancred greediness of worldly minded 
men. 1797 Gopwin Engutrer 1. ii, 9 The .. most cankered 
villain. 3887 H. Reep Lect. Brit. Poets vm. 290 A can- 
kered profligate, casc-hardened in sensuality. ‘ 

6. fig. Malignant, envious ; ill-natured, spiteful ; 
ill-tempered, crabbed. (This and preceding sense 
were exceedingly frequent in 16th c.) 

1513 Dovucias Zuneis v. xi. 12 Rolling in mynd full mony 
cankarit bloik. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 60 Cruell and 
erabit, and eankerit of kynd. 1555 Mardle Facions Pref. 
20 Any cankered reprehendour of other mens doynges. 
1595 SHAKS. Yoknu u. i. 194 A wicked will.. A cankred 
Grandams willl 1618 Stuxevey Petit, in Hard. Afise. 
(Malh.) III. 394 A cancered enemy to God and his Sove- 
reign. 1816 Scott Anfig. xxv,‘ What ails ye to be cankered, 
man, wi‘ your friends?’ 1859 C, Brontit Shirdey x. 146 The 
vinegar discourse of a cankered old maid. 

bicscnarcakiiars (kenkaidli), adv. [f. prec. + 
“LY?.]  Spitefully, malignantly ; peevishly. 

1835 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 447 Rycht cankartlie he 


ansuerit him. 1859 A/irr. Afag. 4or So cankardly he had 
our kin in hate. 


4o03 God graunte kuyghtes 


CANKEREDNESS. 


Ca‘nkeredness. [f.as prec. + -NEss.] Malice, 
spite; ill-humour; erabbed temper. 

1538 Sir T. Wriotnescy in Ellis Orig. Lett, a. U1. 109 
Thinking .. with his clemencye to conquerre their cancerd- 
hes. 1§48 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par., Pref, to Luke 3a, With 
nalicious cancardnesse. 1660 HackeT Serv. Whitehall 
22 Mar. 8 The cankardness of two men cost them fourty 
years bondage more. 


Ca‘nkerfret, 54. Ods. or dial. [See next, and 
the verb.] 

+1. Corrosion by rust. Oés. 

3618 Botton FVorus 1. iii. 86 That the Armes of the Ro- 
mans might not take dust, or canker-fret. [Or is this 7-4. 2] 

2. ‘Copperas’ (? Verdigris). 3. ‘A sore or 
blister in the mouth, Zas¢.’ Halliwell. 

+Cankerfret, a Ods. [f. Canker sd. + Fret 
fa. pple. ‘eaten away, pnawed’.] a. Eaten away 
with ‘canker’ or gangrene; b. Corroded with rust. 

1297 R. GLouc. 299 Somme by come cancrefrete, & somme 
blynde ober wode. 1603 H. Crosse Vertues Comm, (1878) 
56 Blades..canker-fret and rustie within. 

+Cankerfret, v. Ods. [f. CANKER sd. + 
Fret v.] a. drans. ‘Yo eat with ‘canker’. b. 
éulr. To beeome cankcred ; to rust. 

1642 Rocrers Naaman 36 Which else through ease and 
selfe-love would rust and cankerfret, /bid. 103 Ere [this 
sin} have cankerfretted the soul. 

Cankering (kenkorin), Af/. a. [f. CANKER z. 
+-1NG2,] That cankers: see CANKER v. 

1388 Wretir Pref Ep. Jerome vii. 69 Thorou3 canerynge 
rust (138z rust wastynge] 1513 More Arch, (/f (1641) 
439 Neither fretiing time, nor cancaring oblivion. 1673 
T. Moncx s¢f¢ée) Cure for the Cankering Errors of the New 
Eutychians. 1775 Apain Avner. fd. 196 ‘Vhe rust it had 
contracted, through the fault of cankering time. 1814 
Soutney /ascript. xxxvii, Wks. LIT. 158 .\ slow and ean- 
kering malady. 1832 Lanner Exped. Nicer [. i. 32 Cut- 
lasses. . half devoured with cankering rust. 

+Cankerly, a. and adv. Obs. [f. CanKen sé. 
+-LY.] = CANKERED, CANKEREDLY. 

1580 H. Girrorp Gilloffowers (1875) 6 That crabbed and 
canckerly naturde curre. 

Cankerous kicykoras),@. Forms: 6-8 can- 
crous, 7 cankrous, -ckerous, -carous, 7- can- 
kerous. [f. Canker sé. +-ovs, after It. cancheroso, 
F. chancrenx.] 

1. Of the nature of a CANKER, or eating sore; 
eancerons, gangrenous. 

1543 TRAurRon Migo's Chirurg. 1. iii.18 The begynnynge 
of cancrous corruption. 1616 Surre. & Marxu. Conntr. 
Farm 390 Caukrous vicers of the mouth, 1725 Braptey 
Fam, Dict.s.v. Malanders, Being a sharp oie it will 
kill the canckerous Humour. 

+b. Rusty, like rust. O/s. 

1651 Biccs .Vew Disp. » 160 A canckerous and :vruginous 
quality. 

e. Of the natnre of canker or blight in plants. 

21866 B. Tavior Vineyard Saint Poems (1866) 206 The 
vines were brown with cankerous rust, 1866 Friton cli. 
+ Mod, Gr. 1. xi 196 Cankerous blight, fruit-withering. 

+2. Affected with canker ; in a stale of decay. 

1609 W. M. Wan  Afoone in Halliw. Charac. Bhs. (1857! 
99 Your flesh, rotten; your bones, cankerous. 

3. Having the qualities of a eanker; eating 
into the Mesh ; corroding ; infeetious. 

1691 ‘FL TI[ALE] Ace. New favent. 17 A Cancarous and 
Corroding substance. 1833 Mrs. Browninc Prometh. Bound 
Poems 18501 186 ‘These cankerous fetters. 

4, fig. 

1620 Dekker Dreame (1860) 18 Cank'rous enuy. a 1734 
Nortu £.ran. ut. vi. ? 36. 450 His Words are cancrous, and 
fall as Excrements, 1735 Tnomson Liberty w. 50 Tyran- 
nick rule .. whose cancrous shackles seiz’d The cnvenom’d 
soul, 1881 Mrs. Prarp Policy & P. 1. 100 A cankerous 


regret. 

Cankerworm (keenkarwiim). [CANKER sé. 4.] 

1. A caterpillar that destroys buds and leaves, 
a CANKER (sense 4). b. sfec. (in U.S.) The larva 
of the Geometra brumala or winter moth. 

1530 PatsGRr. 202/2 Cancker worme, wer de chancre, 1611 
Brave Joe! i. 4 That which the locust hath left, hath the 
canker-worme eaten, 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 36 
Viperous generation, caterpillars, moths, canker-worms. 
18z0 Scott A/onast, v, Vestilential heresy ..as a canker- 
worm in the rose-garland of the Spouse. 184 lMeRson 
Lect. Times Wks, (Bohm) 11. 260 The canker-worms have 
crawled to the topmost bough of the wild elm. 1863 Loner, 
Birds Killingw. 196 From the trees spun down the canker- 
“2% upon the passers-by. 

. fig. 

1580 in Farr’s S. 2°. (1845) 11. 307 Unto the minde acanker- 
worme of care, 1641 Mitton Ch, Gove, vi, (1851) 121 Must 
tradition..be the perpetual] canker-worme to eat out Gods 
commandments? 1858 Froupe //ist. Eng. U1. xiii. 148 

i¢s..are cankerworms, and spoil all causes, good or bad. 

Cankery (kernkori), a. Also 4-cankry. [f. 
CANKER 56, + -¥1,] 

+1. Of the nature of a canker; gangrenous. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. vu. lix. (1495) 274 Noli me 
tangere is a cankry postume in the face. 

a a with Canker, 

1674 R. Goprrey Ju. § Ab, Physic 79 Others [seem'd to 
be] Cankery or Black-Chollery. e 

+h. Rusty ; affected as if with rust. Ods. 

1744 Wocan in J. Burton Geruineness Clarendon's Hist. 
x40 The ink being turved brown and cankry. 

ec. Of trees. 

1669 Wor.incr Syst, algerie. (x681) 136 Cut off as much as 
you can of the Cankry Boughs. 1802 W. Forsvru Fruit 


70 


Trees vii, (1824) 188 Finding the pear-trees in Kensington 
gardens in a very cankery, and unfruitful state. 

3. fig. Cankerous ; ill-humoured, erabbed. Sc. 

178 Burxs £f. Mayor Logan iv, Cankrie care. 1791 A. 
Witson “Appice & Detl Poet. Wks. (1846) 8&5 Right cankry 
to hersel’ she cracket. — ovsms (1816) 40 (Jant.) The can- 
kriest then was kittled up to daffing. 

Canking, vé/. sb.: see CANK uv. 

Canmesse. Oés. A variant of CANVASS. 

1570 Levins Wanip. 83 Canmesse, canadis. 

Cann, vw. Naul. See Con. 

1751 Smotitett Per. Pic. (1779) 1. ii. 14, I must confess 
you did not steer; but howsomever, you canned all the 
way. 1826 Scott in Lockhart xxiv. (Chandos) 571 Though 
I shall not desire to steer, Lam the only person that can 
cann, as Lieut, Hatchway says, to any good purpose. 

Cann, obs. form of CaN, 

|| Canna (karnd), 36.1 [L. canna reed, CANE, 
taken in Lol, as the name of an entirely different 
genus.) A genus of endogenous plants (N.O. 
WMarantacex), with brightly coloured flowers, yel- 
low, red, or orange, and ornamental foliage, na- 
tives of warm climates, but cultivated in Britain. 

1664 Evetyn A’al. Hort. (1729)197 Sow onthe Hot-bed.. 
Canna Indica..and the like rare and exotic Plants. 1 
J. Apercrommte Ev. Van own Gard, 742/2 Canna, Indian 
shot, or canacorus, 1883 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 4/1 Mark 
also the crescent-shaped bed of Cannas—the Indian shot, 
as it is sometimes called, from the seed being so hard that 
the Indians used it as a missile. 

| Canna, 54.2 See Caxe sé.) 7. 

1600 Pory Leo's Africa 1. 61 A Canna (a measure proper 
to this region containing two elles) of course cloth is solde 
for halfe a peece of gold. 

Canna (in 16th e. cannoch?), Sc. form of cau- 
nol: see CAN v. 

1721 Ramsay Poems (1877) 1. 267 He disna live that canna 
link ‘The ylass about. 1826 J. Witson .Voet. taidbr, Wks. 
1855 1. 230, I canna read Greek—except in a Latin transla. 
tion done into English. 


Canna, var. of CANNACH, 

Cannabal, obs. form of CANNIBAL. 
Cannabic (kanaxbik\, a. [f. Gr. xdvvaBis (L. 
cannabis) hemp +-ic.] Of the nature of hemp. 
Cannabic composition, a substance composed of 
a basis of hemp amalgamated with resin, and 
made into thick sheets, available for the same 
purposes as fafler mdché, Camnabene (Chem.), a 
volatile, colourless, strong-sinelling liqnid obtained 
from Indian hemp. Ca'nnabin (Chem.), the 
poisonous resin of the extract of Indian hemp. 
Ca‘nnabine a., of or pertaining to hemp. || Can- 
nabis indica, Indian hemp; the dried flowering 
tops of the female plants of Cannadrs sativa, 
grown in warm countries. 

1731 Batwey vol. 11, Cannadine, ofhemporhempen. 1871 
Warts Dict. Chent. V1. 391 Cannabene exerts a powerful 
intoxicating action, though in this respect it is less energetic 


than cannabin, the resin of Indian hemp. /did, I. 735 Can- 
nabis indica .. used in the East as an intoxicating agent. 

Cannabie, obs. Se. form of CANOPY. 

Cannach (ka‘nax). Se. Alsocanna. [a.Gaelic 
cdnach.] The Cotton-grass (Zriophorum), 

1803 Mars. Grant /’eems 42(Jam.) The downy canuach of 
the wat'ry moors. 1804 Grauame Sadbéath 244 Where the 
leafless cannachs wave their tufts Of py. white. 1810 Scott 

h 


Lady of L.u. xv, Still as the canna’s hoary beard. 1852 
D. Moir Desert. Churchyard, Vhe hoary cannach, 


Cannailyie, cannale, obs. ff. CANAILLE. 

Cannakin, obs. form of CannikiN. 

Cannal, obs. f. CANNEL, CANAL, KENNEL, 

Cannapie, obs. form of CANopyY. 

Cannas, canness, obs. Sc. ff. Canvas sé. 

Canne, obs. form of Can sé.!, Knan!, 

Canned (kind), ff. a. [f Cay v.83] Put np 
or preserved in a can; tinned. 

1865 Aforn. Star 13 Apr., Canned milk. 1879 Boppas- 


Wirtuan Xoraima 140 note, A small quantity of canned 
provisions, 1881 Newsfr., Canned beef and mutton. 


Cannefas, obs. form of Canvas sé, 

+ Cannel, canel (karnél), 54.1 Ofs. Forms: 
4-6 canel, 5 canell, 5-6 kanel, 6 canelle, can- 
nel(l, 7-8 eannal(l. See also Canau. [ME. 
canel, kauel, a. ONY. canel channel of a river, 
conduit, etc.; the central OF. form was chaved, 
whence the parallel ME. chanel, later channel, 
I, canel, chanel, correspond to Pr., Sp. canal, It. 
canale:—1.. candl-em pipe, groove, channel, ete. 
After CAnaL was introduced in 16th c., ca‘unel 
gradually became obsolete, thongh sense 2 still 
exists in the form Kennet, and CANNEL-BONE, 
from sense §, is in 18th c. dictionaries. In both 
of these senses chatte/ also occuts as a parallel 
form ; and all the other senses have been taken up 
either by CHANNEL or by Caxau.J 

+1. (fonn caue/) ‘The natnral bed of a stream of 
water ; a watcr-course. Oés, Now CuaNnneL. 


41300 Cursor A. 1866 He did be waters gn til pair canels 
pat je com fra. /bid, 22577 (Gott.) In-til hir canel [v7 | 
chanel] sal scho [pe se] turn, And als til pairis ilk a burn. 


+2. (forms canel/, cannel) The gutter or surface 
water-course in a street, or by a road, This sense 


CANNEL. 


still survives as KENNEL 54.2, q.v. (The 18th c. 
spelling castza/ was app. influenced by canad.) 

€ 1380 Wreur Serm. Sel. Wks. 11. 335 Pei grutchiden 
ajens bis water, and drunken podel water of be canel. c1450 
Lonenicu Grail xxxix. 244 1s likned to a flood... that 
trowbled as a kanel schal be. c1440 Promp, Parv. 60/2 
Canel, or chanelle (H. in the weye, P.in the strete], cana- 
fis [P. aguagium), More Afol. xxxii. Wks. 896/1 
They wyll..kpele downe in the kanel and make their praiers 
in the open stretes, 1963 f/oimilics 11. Gluttony, cte. (1859) 
303 They lie stinking in our bodies, as ip a lothsome sink 
orcanell, 1666 Perys Diary 6 Sept., It was pretty to see 
how hard the women did work in the cannells, sweeping 
of water, 1756 C, Lucas Ess. Waters 1.83 The common 
a in the streets, ( = 

fig. 1540 Exyot Fnage Gov. (1556) 59 All the stynkynge 
canelles of vice. 1657 Reeve God's Plea 92 Unravell eer 
lives, sweep the hid corners, rake the cannels, 

+ 3. (form cane) A pipe or tube; a tap for a 
cask. Obs. 

1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 464 Canels or pipes wynes forth 
to lede Into the vat. c1460 J. Russert, BA. Nurture in 
Babees Bk, 121 Looke pow haue tarrers [and] ¢ canels, 
1629 Churchw, Acc. Lloughton-le-Spring Giuen for a 
spidick and a Cannell—Jd. 

+4. Channel, passage. Ods. 

1861 Hosy tr. Castielione's es (1877) Xija, When 
the canelles of the body be so feeble, that the soule can 
not through them worke hyr feates. 

+5. The neck. Ods. = Cuannes 54.1 10, Kux- 
neu 56.3 [An ancient sense, the origin of which is 
not quite clear. Cotgr. has F. canncau du col 
‘the nape of the neck’, Littré ‘le conduit qui 
traverse le cou’, evidently the medullary canal of 
the cervical vertebre (sce F. xugue in Device). 
Matzner compares also L. candlis anime wind- 
pipe. lence CANNEL-BONE, CHANNEL-BONE.] 

¢1340 Gaw, & Gr. Aut, 2298 Kepe py kanel at pis kest. 

+6. (See quot.) Ods. 

c1440 Promp, Pari, 60(MS, K.) Canel of a belle, caned/ns, 

7. Contb. (sense 2), canel-dung, canel-raker (ef. 
KENNEL); (sense 5) canel-piece, a piece of 
armour for the neck ; see also CANNEL-BONE. 

1593 H. SmitH Seria. (1866) 11. 33 When we knocked at 
the “cannel-door, then the good door was shut. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. ccxtviii. 316 The women .. came out with stones & 
‘canel dunge [Fasyan £99 ‘ordure of the strete’}. 1430 
Lypc. Chron. Troy ut. xxti, Some wolde haue of plate a 
bauer That on the brest fastned be a forne The *Canell pece 
more easy to be borne. ¢1. Cocke Lorelfs B. 10 Be- 
wardes, brycke borners, and *canel rakers, 1541 Barnes 
Wks, (1573) 244/t Carter or Cardinall, butcher or Byshop, 
tancardbearer or cannelraker. 1580 Baret <i/v. rod 58 A 
cannel raker, purgator platearum, 

Cannel (karnél), 56.2 Forms: 6 eanel, (7-8 
eanole, 7 cannol), 7 cannell, cannal, 8 canal, 
eannil, kennel, (7-8 channel, 8-9 candle), 7- 
eannel. (Of northern, prob. Lancashire origin. 
Can'le, caunlte is the Sc. and northern form of 
candle, and the opinion has been expressed, at 
least since early in the 18th c., that canuel-coal is 
really =‘candle-coal’. Jt does not appear in evi- 
denee that the pronunciation of candle as can'le 
goes back in Lancashire to the 16th ¢., though 
such may be the case. A greater difheulty is that 
it is doubtful whether the original name was not 
simply cave/, rather than cannel coal: see the first 
mention in Leland 1538 But no other etymo- 
logical conjecture yet offered will bear examination. 
The following quotations refer to the derivation : 

a17y% Nortu Lives 1. 294 Famous for yielding the Canal 
(or Candle) coal. It is so termed, as I guess, because the 
manufacturers in that country use no candle, but work by 
the light of their coal fire. 1796 Kirwan Afin. 11. 52 Can- 
nel I. This is found chiefly in Lancashire, iaaeepe 
name is Candle Coal, as it burns like a Candle, but Candles 
in that shire are called Cannels, 1811 Pinkerton Petrad, 
1. 572 Cannel coal, so called from the enunciation of the 
word candle, in Scotland and the north of England, be- 
cause its flame is clear and pure, like that of a candle. 
3836 Six G. Heap Home Tour 14 \t seems to be the general 
opinion that having been used to light the men at their 
work, and serving as candle, it became by corruption ‘ Can- 
nel’ coal, 1875 Ropixson JVAstéy Gloss. (E.D,S.) Cannie, 
acandle. Cannle-coal or kennel-coal, so called because it 
burns without smoke like a candle.} 

A bituminous coal (in Scotland called parrot. 
coal), which burns with a very bright flame, and, 
from its richness in volatile matter, is much used 
in the manufacture of coal oils and gas: its texture 
is sufficiently compact and hard to allow of its 
being cut and polished like jet. 

1538 Letano /¢in, VII. 47 Mr. Bradeshau hath a place 
caullid awe a myle from Wigan. Ile hath founde moche 
Canel like Se Coole in his Grounde very profitable to hym. 
1673 R, Biome Brittania in N. & Q. Ser. mn. VIL. 485/1 
Wigan is famous for..the choicest Coal in England called 
cannell. B. BE, Dict. Cant. Crew, Cannal, choice 
Coals. that Blaze and Burn pleasantly. ing Leicn Lanc. 
& Chesh, in N. & Q. Ser, wi. VII. 485/2 The Kennel near 
llaigh, from which by distillation ina retort, will come over 
a very severe vitriolic water. 1836 Sin G. Heap Home 
Tour 14 In Liverpool and elsewhere it is advertised by 
boards and placards ‘Coal and Cannel sold here’. 1860 
‘Tynpatt Glac. 1. App. 437 Boghead Cannel .. was once a 
mass of mud. ah aily Tel. 16 July Advt., The ‘Curly 
Cannel of a small district in Flintshire yields a larger per- 
centage of crude mineral oil. .thap any cannel. 


CANNEL. 


attrib, 1869 Roscor Elem, Chent, 98 Cannel gas is satd 
to be equal to 34.4 candles. 

b. Also called cannel coal. 

1610 HonLanp Camden's Brit, 1.733 Commonly called 
Canole cole, 1679 PLot Staffordsh. Fey 125 ‘I'he Cannel- 
coal being the hardest..will take a passable polish, @1728 
Woopwarp (J.) Our canal-coal nearly equals the foreign 
jet. 19773 Geutl, Mag. May, A head of his present majesty, 
cnt in cannil coal. 1878 Greens Coal i. 30 Cannel coal does 
not soil the fingers. 

c. Occasionally, also channel coal, hy assoc. 
with Canne. sé,! and its variant CHANNEL. 

1669 Lister in Ray’s Philos. Lett. (1718) 55, 1 do think 
them not Channel because they buin with much Difficulty. 
1951 S. Wnatiey Lug. Gazeteer, eee (Lanc.) Channel- 
coal, which .. may be taken up ina handkerchief without 
soiling it...’They make snuff-boxes and other toys of it. 

d. Often (since 1700) written cazd/e-coal. 

1734 [see above]. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. U1. 281 
Between Wigan and Bolton, is found great Plenty of what 
they call Canel or Candle Coal. 1793 Statist. Ace. Scotl. 
VII. 424 (Jam.) At Blair, beds of an inflammable subsiance, 

aving some resemblance of jet, here called candle-coal, 
or light coal. 1805 Forsyin Beauties Scott. 11. 467 That 
light, hard, grey-coloured species called here candle coal. 

+Cannel, v. Ols. Sc. [a. F. canne-ler.j ‘To 
channel, to chamfer’ (Jamieson). 

Cannel, -ell, var. CANEL, Ods., Sc. f, CANDLE. 

+Ca‘nnel-bone. Os. Forms; 4-7 canel-, 
5 canelle-, 5-7 cannell-, 6 cainell-. 6-7 canell-, 


7 canal-,kannell-, cannel-. [f.case/, hanel, henel | 


‘neck’; see Cannensé.) 5, and CHANNEL sé, 
whence also the form CIANNEL-BONE.] 

1, The ‘neck-hone’: perh. properly the cervical 
yertcbre, which form the medullary canal. (But 
it is not easy to know in what scnse early writers 
used it. Quotations ¢1420, 1593, may belong to 
sense 2; and the Dict. explanations of 17-18th c. 
are of uncertain authority.) 

1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 943 Hyt [her neck] was 
white smothe streght, and pure flatte Wythonten hole or 
canel-boon. ¢ 1420 Auturs Arti, a\. 12 The squrd squappes 
in toe His canel-bone allsoe, And cleuet his schild ctene. 
1557 A. Arthur (Copland) w. xxviii, His swerd kerued him 
unto his canell boone. 1593 Gocntne Ovid s Alet. 284 [He] 
thrust him through the place in which the necke and shoul- 
ders joine, He groand, and from his cannell-bone could 
scarcely pull the stake. 1656 Brount (rlossogr., Cannel 
done, the Neck or ‘I’hroat-bone 1 Evewyn tr. Freart’s 
Archit. 149 The cannel bone of the Throat, 1678-96 Pint- 
Lips, Cantel-bone, the neck-bone or wind-pipe. 1721 Bainey, 
Canel-bone, the Neck or Throat Gone, so named, because of 
its resembling a Canal. . 

2. The collar-bone or clavicle. 

¢ 1420 [see prec.] 1470 Henry Wallace v.823 Baith cannell 
bayne [1st ed. 1§70 collar-bane] and schuldir blaid in twa, 

“Throuch the mid cost, the gud suerd gart he ga. 1548 
Patten Lap. Scot. a7 Jam.) The Lorde Hume. .had a falt 
from his horse, and burst so the canell-bone of his neck, 
that he was fayne to be caryed straight to Edenborowe. 
1603 Hottaxp Plutarch's Mor. 409 His cannell bone was 
broken which knitteth the two shoulders together in the 
forepart. 1611 Coter., Clavicules, the kannell bones, chan. 
nell bones, necke-bones, craw-bones; extending (on each 
side one) from the bottome of the throat vnto the top of the 
shoulder, 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Uni, $219. 61 The two 
Shoulder-blades (which the Cannel-bones, called in birds, 
fureula:, that is little forks, couple to the Chest). 

3. ? The haunch-hone or ilium of an animal. 

¢1460 J. Russrei. Bs, Nurture in Babces Bk, (1868) 145 
Betwene be hyndur leggis [of pe cony] ue pe canetle 
boone. 1610 Marxuan Masters. un, clvii, 463 The vpper 
thigh bone goeth into the pot of the Cannel-bone. 

Cannel coal: see CanseEL 56.2 

+ Ca‘nnellate, -elate, «. Arch. Obs. piiticr 
It. cannellato ‘wrought hollow or chamfered as a 
reed’ (Florio), and F. caunelt, pa. pple. of canneler 
to channel or flnte, as canneler une colonne; cf. 
canneau fluting, and med.L. canellis channel. 
(The numher of 77's and /’s is thus quite unfixed.) 
The Fr, and It. words are taken as immediately 
connected with cannella, cannelle, dim. of canna, 
canne reed, cane, but F. canneaw can hardly be 
separated from OF, came/, one of the forms of 
canal: see CANAL, CHANNEL.] Channelled, fluted. 

1673 Ray Trav. (1738) 1. 359 They are cannellate, and 
there are now standing seventeen of them. 1676 F.VERNon 
in Phil, Trans. 11. 579 These Pillars. .are canellate, 

+Cannel-nail. 0¢s. 

1610 Markuam Masters. u. xviii. 389 Some canell naile, 
or other naile ae the soale. 1639 a De Grex Compl, 
Horsetm, 199 If your horse have gotten a sore foot by meanes 
of any cannell-nayle, 

Cannelure (kenéhiu). Also 8 canalure. 
[a. F. cannelure groove, {. canneler to CHANNEL. ] 
A groove, fluting ; also called CHANNELURE. 

Hence Cannelured a., grooved, fluted. 

1755 Gentl, Mag. XXV. 128 The colour of this shell is the 
purest white; its canalures or ribs, which serpentize, are 
crossed by circular lines. 1866 Cori, Mag. Sept. 350‘I'he 
hinder cannelure of the bullet, 1881 Greexer Gui 153 Swiss 
long-range cannelured bullets, 

| Cannequin (kwnekin). [a. F. canneguin 
= Pg. caneguim, Sp. canignui.] “A kind of white 
cotion cloth from the Kast Indies. 

1847 in Cratc ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Canner (keeno1). [f. Caw v.3 +-ER1; cf. Can- 
sED.] One who cans meat, fish, fruit, etc. 
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1878 N. H. Pisnor oe Paper Cavtoe 120 The canners 
take a large portion of the best peaches. 1878 Rodinson's 
Epitome of Lit. Sept. + 36/2 A canner of tomatoes. A/ad. 

‘ewuspaper, Vifteen million lobsters are annually used by 
the Maine canners. . 

Cannery (ka néri). [f. as prec. + -Ery.J A 
factory where meat, fruit, etc. are canned. 

1879 Echo 18 Oct. 1/5 The salmon canncries in Oregon. 
1880 Libr. Univ. Anowl, X1, 47 (Oregon) Vhe first [salmon] 
cannery was established in 1863 by Mr. Hume, of Maine. 

Cannes, -ess, ohs. Sc. forms of Caxvas. 

Cannet (kenét). Her. [a. F. canetie, dim. of 
cane duck.] A duck, borne as a charge, without 
feet or bill. 

Cannibal (kenibal). Forms: 6-8 canibal, 
6-7 caniball.e, canniball, 7 cannabal, 7- can- 
nibal. [In 16th c. pl. Cantbales, a. Sp. Cantbales, 


originally one of the forms of the ethnic name 


Carib or Carthes, a fierce nation of the West 
Indies, who are recorded to have been azthro- 
fophag?, and from whom the name was subsc- 


quently extended as a descriptive term. 

Professor Je H. Trumbull, of Hartford, has pointed out 
that ¢, , » interchange dialectally in American languages, 
whence the variant forms Caziba, Caribe, Galibi. aud that 
Columbus's first representation of the name as he heard it 
from the Cubans was Canzbales, explained as ‘los de Caniba 
or Canima‘; when he landed on Hayti, he heard the name 
of the people as Carjbes and their country Cazi/; the latter 
was atterwards identified with Puerto Rico, named by the 
Spaniards ‘Ista de Carib’, ‘ which in some istands’, Cotum- 
bus says, ‘they call Cavséa, but in Hayti Cait’. Ap- 
parently, however, it was only foreigners who made a place: 
name out of that of the people : according to Oviedo (//ist. 
Gen. viii.) carte signities ‘brave and daring’, with which 
Prof. ‘rumbult compares the Tupi caryéa ‘superior man, 
hero, vr‘. Cacts-an is app. auolher variant =carit-an; cf. 
Galibi above-mentioned. 

Columbus's nolion on hearing of Canfba was to associate 
the name with the Grand Avan, whose dominions he he- 
lieved to be not far distant; he held ‘que Caniba no es otra 
cosa sino la gente del Gran Can’. ‘Toconnect the naine with 
Sp. cas, It. cane, L. canis dog, was a tater delusion, enter- 
tained by Geraldini, Bp. of San Douningo, 1521-5; it natu- 
rally tickled the etymological fancy of the 16th c.. and may 
have helped to perpetuate the particular form ¢catal in 
association with the sense anthropephag?, See Prof. Trum- 
bull’s article, in MW. § Q. Ser. ve [V. 191.) 

1. A man (¢sf. a savage) that eats human flesh ; 
a man-eater, an anthropophagite. Originally pro- 


per name of the man-eating Caribs of the Antilles. 


1553 Even Z'reat. New dud. (tr. Sebastian Munster Cos- | 
mog. 15) Arb. 30 Coluinbus .. sayled toward y* South, and 


at y® length came to the Handes of the Canibals, And 
because he came thether on the Sundaye called the Domini- 
cal day, he called the and .. Dominica .. Insula Crucis... 
was also an Ilande of the Canibales. 1535 — Decades Nevo 
World (wr, Peter Martyr 1511) 1. (Arb.) 66 The wylde and 
myschenous people called Canibales or Caribes, which 
were accustomed to eate mannes flesshe (and called of the 
olde writers Anthropophagi).. Vexed with the incursions 
of these manhuntyng Canibales. 1584 R. Scot Discoz. 
Witcher, wu. ix, Kin to the Anthropophagi and Canihats. 
1594 J. Davis Seaman's Secr. uw. (1607) 12 The Canibals of 
America flye the presence ofinen. 1604 Suans. O¢4. 1. iii. 
143 The Canibals that each others eate, 1661 Hickrr- 
INcILt. Jaratca 76 Thence they are call’d Caribs, or Canni- 
hals. 1679 Fstadl. Test 18 ‘The fierce Cannibals of the 
West Indies. 1748 Axson Ioy, ui. vii. (ed. 4) 480 The ne- 
cessity of tuming cannibal. 1772 Prtrsttry Nat. & Rev. 
Relig. (1782) II. so M. Voltaire .. represenls the Jews as 
canibals, 1852 Tn. Ross tr. //umboldt's Trav. TI. 214 
Geraldini, who sought to Latinize all barbarous denomina- 
tions, recognized in the Cannibals the manners of dogs 
(canes). 1865 Livincstone Zasbesi iii. 67 Nearly all blacks 
believe the whites to be cannibals. 

b. fig. (sometimes formerly as a strong term of 
ahuse for ‘ bloodthirsty savage ’). 

1563-87 Hose ies (1684) LIT. 739 (Qn Boner’s portrait! 
‘This Cannibal in three years space ‘T'wo hundred Martyrs 
slew. 1593 Suaxs. 3 Hen. I7/, v. v. 61 Butchers and Vil- 
laines, bloudy Caniballes, How sweet a Plant haue you vn- 
timely cropt. 1604 Hieron Is. 1. 559 Such are his carnall 
cardinals, Or rather bloudy canibals, 1845 Sropnart in 
Encycl. Metrop. (1847) 1. 159/1 The late Mr. Windham, an 
accomplished scholar .. whom Mr. Tooke calls ...a ‘canni- 
bal’, and ‘a cowardly assassin’, 1860 EMERSON Cond. Life 
vii, Wks. (Bohn) IT. 420 Sickness is a cannibal which eats 
up all the life and youth it can lay hold of. 

2. An animal that preys on its own spccies. 

1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 1, 696 The shark and great black 
stingray, are insatiable cannibals, 188: Darwin Aarth 
Worms 1, 37 They [worms] are cannibals, 

3. attv7b, Pertaining to a cannibal, cannibal-like ; 
bloodthirsty. 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 120 He is such a vaine Ba- 
silisco..& swarmeth in vile Canniball words. 1607 Cuap- 
man Bussy D' Amb. Plays 1873 II. 58 To feede The rauenons 
wolfe of thy most Canibal valour. a 1694 TiLLoTson Seri, 
xcix. (1742) VI. 1391 Ned: have the face to complain of the 
cannibal! laws, and bl persecutions of the church of 
England. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 210 To stimulate their 
cannibal appetites. 1855 Macautay //ist, Fug. II. xiv. 
400 The street poets gonad out all his joints with can- 
nibal ferocity. 1873 Spectator 22 Feb. 240/1 He [the shrike] 
is a cannibal bird. 

Cannibale‘an, @. 7a7¢. In 7 canniba‘llian. 
[f. prec. +-EAN, -IAN.] = CANNIBALIC. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 34a, His Canniballian fellowes. 
1845 Blackw. Mag. LVII. 52 His cannibalean majesty. 

Cannibalic (kenihelik), a. [f. as prec. + -1¢.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a cannibal, 

1837 Dickens Pickzw, (1842) I, 413 Vhe fat yonth gave a 


CANNON. 


semi-cannibalic leer at Mr. Weller. 1844 — Mart. Chuz. 
xxxvii, Preparers of cannibalic pastry. 1886 BLacxir IVhat 
does Hist. Teach ? 111 In this worse than cannibalic style. 

Cannibalish (ke-nibalif), « [f as prec. + 
-ISH.] Savouring of cannibalism. 

1837 New Month, Mag. XLIX, 522 It is rather a canni- 
balish proceeding. 1863 /’osstbrl. af Creation 291 The poor 
fellow would be horvified at the cannibatish suggestion. 


Cannibalism ke'nibdliz’m). [f as prec. + 


-IsM.} ‘The practice of eating the flesh of one's 
fellow-creatures. /i¢. Bloodthirsty barbarity. 


1796 Burke Aegic. Peace t. Wks. VITL. 177-8 By canni- 
bahsm, I mean their devouring, as a nutriment of their 
ferocity, some part of the bodies of those they have mur- 
dered, 1824 D'Isranir Car. Lit, Dk. Buckhun. 11866) 312 
‘The political cannibalism of the mob, 1879 WAL1acr 
- lustrady, 93 Cannibalism is.. practised in most of the tribes, 

Cannibalistic ke:nibilistik), a. [f. as prec. 
+-1sT+-1c.} Addicted to or pertaining to canni- 
balism. Hence Ca:nnibali‘stically «a/v. 

18st /raser's Alag. XLII. 476 They see Euglishmen .. 
pugnacions, intemperate, and cannibalistic. 1884 /’a/? Mal! 
Budget 22 Aug. 27/1 Badgers are equally cannibalistic. 
18gr Il. Menvittr Whale x. 55 Queequey was General 
Washington canniballistically devetopect. 

Canniba lity. rare. (see -1TY.J= CANNIBALISM, 

1796 Monthly Alag. 1. 294 Cannibality, or man-eating, 
has always eaisted as a condition and practice of niankind, 

Cannibally (kevnibali), a/o. [fas pree. + 
-ty 4.) After the manner of a cannibal. Also fg. 

1607 Suaks. Cor, tv. v, 200 And hee had bin Cannibally 
giuen, hee might hane boyld and eaten him too. 1702 C. 
Maurer Jfagn. Chr. uu. App. (1852) 194 To have cannibally 
devoured one another, one 

+ Camnnibe, a. O¢s. [Conjectured by some to 
be for F. canif or its OF. dim. caztvet.J 

1420 Paliad. on Tush. 1. 1157 Showe forth also the can- 
uibe knyves lie In plantes yonge a branch awaic to take. 

Cannie: sce Canny. 

Cannikin, canikin (knikin. forms: 
6-9 canni-, eani-, 7 eanna-,g canakin, [dim. f. 
Can shld: of. Di. hanneken, Kng. mannikin, panni- 
Ain, and see -K1N.] A small can or driuking vessel. 

1s7o fey. Hp. St. cladrew in Se. Jeents 16th C. 18. 313 
‘Jam.) Carruse, and hald the emnikin klynelene. 1604 
Suaks. Of/. us iii 71 And let me the Cannakin ctinke, 
chinke. (1658 Hexuam Da. Dict, Manuckex, a small Canne, 
Pot, or Cruse.} 1764 Gratl. Wag. KNXIV. Sy And clink 
the cannikin here below. 1845 Erownixe Avight Duchess 
xvi. 1 When the liquor’s out why clink the cannikin? 1849 
Hlackw, Mag. UXVI. 570 With a canikin of rum, 

b. slang. (sce quots.) 

1688 R. Monsen Alrwoury nt. ti, § 68 Cannidin, the 
Plague. 1690 in B. EK. Dect. Cant. Crew. ; 

Cannily (kenili), ade. Se. and north, dial.) 
[f. Caxaya.+-Ly2.} Sagaciously, skilfully, prn- 
dently ; cautiously, slily ; gently, sofily; comfort- 
ably, ctc. (sce various senses of Canxy). 

1636 Ruturrrorn Arf, Ixix. 11862! I. 178 Whose who can 
lake that crabbed tree handsomely upon their back and 
fasten il on cannily, shail find it such a burden as wings to 
abird. a 1662 Bann Left. (1775) 1. 147 Jam.) He has .. 
carried himself far more cannily than any of that side. «1758 
Ramsay /’oeas (1800) 1. 386 Steering cannily thro® life. 
1816 Scott Autig. xavii, Step lightly and cannily, — 62 
Dwarf vii, 1839 Cunidbrid. & Westin. Dialog. 18 Sae we 
dud varra connoly, 1866 Kixcstry Herew. xv. 199, 1 told 
my story as cannily as I could. 

Canniness (krcnints). Sc. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Sagacity, skilfulness, prudence, cautious- 
ness ; gentleness, quietness. 

a 1662 Rattrin Lett. (1775) 11. 92 (Jam.) When the canni- 
ness of Rothes had brought in Montrose to onr party, 1878 
P, Bayne /'urit. Rev. iit. 81 Native Scotch pridence and 
canniness, | 

+Canning, @/. sb.) Obs. [f. Cano.) 4 -axe).] 
Being able, ability. 

a1gss Braprorp Ils. (Parker Soc.) II. 28 (D.) Why 
would I not but because J could not? I mean because my 
canning is taken away by sin. 1615 T. Apams White Deo, 
38 Cunning served lhis turn when canning did no good. 

Canning (kee‘nin), vd/. sh.2 0 [f. Can v3 + 
-txc 1] ‘The preserving of meat, fish, fruit, ctc., 
hy sealing up in cans or tins ; tinning. 

1872 in Sacramento Weekly Union 24 Feh, 6 (Hoppe! 
1879 Echo 18 Oct. 1/5 In canning, every precaution is used 
to secure the native freshness and flavour of the article pre- 
served. 1882 Standard 10 Feb. s/3 The ‘canning’ of the 
vast shoals of salmon. é 

attrib, 1883 Fisheries Fxhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 159 Thistle 
Haddie Canning and Curing Company. 1884 Harper's 
Mag. July 297/2 The canning house. 

annion, variant of Canion, Obs. 
+Cannipers. Os. Corrupted f. CALLIPERS. 

1707 J. Mormimer //usé.(J.) The square is taken by a pair 
of cannipers, or two rulers clapped to the side of a tree, 
measuring the distance between them. 1725 BrapLey Fam. 
Dict. sv. Felling, A pair of cannipers, 

Cannister, obs. form of CANISTER. 

Cannoa, cannoe, obs. ff. CaNnor. 

Cannon (ks:non), so.!_ Also 6 (chanon), 6-$ 
canon. [In 16th c. also canon, Sc. cannon, a. 
¥. canon (14th c. in Littré) = Pr. canon, Cat. cand, 
Sp. cafton, Mt. cannone, lit. ‘great tube, barrel’, 
augm. f. caxna, canne Cann, reed, pipe, tube. 
The spellings cavon and cannon occur side by 
side down nearly to 1800, though the latter is 
the more frequent after ¢ 1660,] 


CANNON. 


+1. A tube, a cylindrical hore. Ods. 

1588 Lucar Zartaglia’s Arte Shooting 30 ow long the 
canon or concauilie of every Peece of Artillerie ought to 
bee. 1604 E.G. D'Acosta's Hist, Indies v. ix. 353 A small 
canon of cristall, in length halfa foote. 1611 Cotar., 7'ra- 
Jectoire, the cannon, or taile of a perfuming funnell. 1616 
Suret. & Maru. Countr, Fart 358 You must make fast 
the foresaid Canon of the said barke of the new branch. 

2. A piece of ordnance ; a gun or fire-arm of a 
size which requires it to be mounted for firing, 


(The leading current seuse.) 

The following varieties are mentioned in the 16th-17th c, : 
Canon Royall, height 8} in.; shot 66 lbs. Canon, height 
8in.; shot 60 lbs, Canon Sarfentine, height 7} in.; shot 
534 Ibs. Bastard Canon, height (ca shot 4141 Deny 
Canon, height 64 in.; shot 30 Ibs, Canon Petro, height 
Gin.; shot 244 bs. 

For the various ancient forms of cannon or great pies see 
Aspic, Basittsk, Bastarp, CartHoun, CuLVerin, Dragon, 
Fatcon, FALCONET, SAKER, SERPENTINE, SIREN, etc: 

1525 T. Macxvus in State Papers (1836) IV. 325, § gret 
gonnes of brasse called cannons, besides sondery other faw- 
cons. 1545 Eart Surewseury ford. V. 441 ‘To sende unto 
‘Tynmowthe..a cannon, a saker, etc. 1§70 Levins Afanif. 
163 A chanon, gunne, formenti re 1573 Dinrn. Occur 
rents (1833) 330 Vhrie houlkis of Ingland, ladunit with ane 
cannone ryell, four singill cannonnis .. with ane Scottis 
peice les nor ane cannoun. 1600 Suaks. “fl. 1. ZL. 1. 
vii. 153 Then, a Soldier .. Seeking the bubble Reputation 
Euen in the Canons mouth, 1604 E. Grimston Stege of 
Ostend 189 Canons of wood, a fadom long, with great bandes 
of Yron, 1633 ‘I’. Starrorp J’ac. Z/1, xvi. (1821) 387 Au 
other Cannon was brought up, and planted by the ey 
cannon. 170§ Stanuorr Puraphr, 1. 18 They march directly 
up to the inouth of the loaded Canon, 1750 Brawes Ler 
AMfercat. (1752) 832 Iron Bars, Cannons, and Bullets. 1858 
GREENER Guvinery 97 Mr. Nasmyth, whose monster cannon 
..Was to astonish the whole world. 1864 H. Jones //oliday 
Pafers 219 Vhe lrishinan’s recipe fora cannon ‘ Take a long 
hole, and pour some brass round it’. 

b. Also collect. (= ‘artillery, ordnance’), and //. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. 71, n. ili. 56 Thou hast talk’d .. Of 
Basiliskes, of Canon, Culnerin, 1666 Perys Diary ce 
IIL. 495 In the trial every one of the great guns, the whole 
cannon of seven... broke in pieces, ae Neyster's Trav. 
1,184 The largest cannon here are about fifty pounders. 
1855 Texnyson Charge Lt. Brigade iii, Cannon to right 
of them, Cannon to left of them, Cannon in front of them 
Volley'd and thunder’d. 

e. Phrase. 

@ 1639 Srottiswoop //7st. Ch, Scotl. v. (1655) 239 He was 
aporchaded, and by sentence of the Council of War con- 
deinned to ride the Cannon, 3 : . 

3. Afech. a. A barrel or hollow cylindrical piece 
capable of revolving independently on a shaft, 
with a greater or less velocity than that of the 
shaft. b. The perforated harrel of a watch-key. 

4, A smooth round bit. Also cannon-drt, 

1sg6 Spenser 7, Q. 1. vii. 37 Could manage fair His 
stubborne steed with curbed canon bitt. 1614 Marknam 
Cheap Hush. Wii. 1668) 24 A sweet smooth Cannon bit, with 
a plain watering chain, 1627 — Cava/. u. 50 The first byt 
a Reise should weare, should be a smooth Cannon. 1617 
J. Lane Sgnire's 7. 273 The bitt, a canon bytt. 

5. The part of a bell by which it is snspended ; 
also called the ea. See also Canon! t4. 

1872 Extacompe Bells of Ch. i.4 The ear or cannon on its 
top or crown, by which it is hung .. in the tower. 

6. An empty zinc retort ; see quot. 

1871 Trans. Amer. Inst, Mining Eng. 1.74 Beneath the 
retorts is placed a row of six so-called cannons to break the 
heat. 

7. Billiards. A stroke in which the player's ball 
is made to hit one of the other balls in such a 


way as to glance from it and strike the second. 

(Also called carambole and carrom, of which cannon ap- 
pears to be a perversion; probably influenced bythe notion 
of a ‘heavy shot’. : 

1839 Kestrixip Ai/fards 16 Canons. .constitute by far the 
most interesting part of Billiards. 1844 MARDoN Asiiards 
4 Scoring canons and hazards. 1850 TnackkRav /'endennis 
xxili, ‘1 wish to the doose your wife was dead.’ ‘So do I. 
That's a cannon by Jove.’ 1863 Miss Brappon 3, March. 
mont If, i, 3, IT am afraid she'll never make a cannon. 
1872 Brack dv, Phacton xi. 157 Even when he got a good 
chance of a cannon, the smallness of the balls caused him to 
fail entirely. : 

b. ?/ransf. (The date is early.) 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Miserivs Ham. Life (1826) vit. ii, 
Briskly stooping to pick up a lady’s fan when two other 
gentlemen are doing the same, and so making a cannon 
with your head against both of theirs. 

8. attrib, 

1899 Marston Sco. Villanie u. vii. 203 His new stampt 
complement, his Cannon oathes. @ 2668 Davenant Siege 
Rhodes Poems (1673) 40 With smoke of Cannon-Clouds, 
1885 R, Bucttanan Alaster of Aline 1, xii. 175 Gusts, fitful 
though terrible—very cannon blasts of air. 

9. Comb., as cannon-bore, -breech, -bullet, -cast- 
ing, -fever, -flash, -mouth, fodder, -rech, -smoke s 
cannon-hot, -moulded, -mouthed, -smoked adjs. ; 
t cannon-roared pa. pple. ; cannon-clock, a can- 
non with a burning-glass so fixed over the vent as 
to fire the priming on the sun’s reaching the meri- 
dian; cannon-fly (sec quot.) ; cannon-lock, a 
contrivance for exploding the charge of a cannon; 
cannon-metal, a variety of bronze used for cannon ; 
cannon-mouth, the mouth of a cannon-hit ; can- 
non pinion, the hae pinion which carries 
the minute hand of'a watch, and drives the minute 
wheel; cannon-royal (see sense 1); cannon- 
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stove, a stove for heating, shaped somewhat like 
a mortar. See also CANNON-BALL, -BASKET, etc. 

1655 Mro. Worcester Cent, Jum. § 64 So clear from dan- 
ger, that..a Pound of Butter did not melt being laid upon 
the "Cannon-britch. 1605 ist /°t. Ferontmo in Hazl. Dods- 
fey 1V. 382 Spleens big as a *cannon-bullet. 1724 Watis 
Hee 1. ii. § 4 It is slow when compared with a cannon- 
bullet. 1833 Adin. Rev. LVII. 381 ‘That .. exciting sensa- 
tion known 10 military men by the name of the *cannon- 
fever, 1860 Hawtnornr Afarb. Fann xxix. 229 The last 
*cannon-flash of a retreating army. 1787 T. Best Art of 
dingling (ed. 2)114 The Oak Ask, Woodcock, *Canon or 
Down hill fly. 1799 G. Smitn Laédorat. 11. 297 The oak-fly, 
Some call this..the cannon-fly. 1867 in Tytler //i'st, Scot, 
(1864) 111.264 Knox thundered out. .*cannon-hot against her. 
1651 Davenant Gondibert u. xxxv, Deep *Cannon Mouth'd 
experienc'd Hounds. 1884 F. Britten Watch & Clock. 178 
A long boss or pipe called the “cannon pinion. ‘The cannon 
pinion drives the minute wheel. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 
V. dil. 134, 5000 Quintals or Centenaires of "Cannon powder. 
1627 Carr. Smitn Seaman's Gram. xiv. 71 Serpentine powder 
in old time was in meale, but now corned and made stronger, 
and called Canon corne powder. 1599 Nasue Lent. Stuffe 
(1871) 91 When the fame of the king of fishes was *canon- 
roared in her cars. 1813 Sir R. Wison Diary 11. 147 My 
new order ribbon: it is not in itself beautifnl, but it be- 
comes so when “cannon-smoked. 

Cannon, s/.4. [Cf. Canton (also spelt can- 
non), and Cannon sé.1)_ A cylindrical or sausage- 
like curl, properly horizontal, like the canions of 
breeches. Hence Cannon curls. 

1800 Jem. Mary Somerville iii, (1873) 41 We wore a 
powdered wig, with cannons at the ears, and a pigtail. 185 
Geo, Evior Se, Cleric. Life, Janet's Repent. v. 218 Wit 
.. sandy hair, which was this moming arranged in taller 
cannon curls thanusual. /éd/. 11. 190 Old lawyer Pittman‘s 
daughters with cannon curls surmounted with large hats. 

Cannon, v. [f. the sb.: cf. It. cannonare.} 

1. intr, ‘To discharge a cannon. trans. To can- 
nonade, 

1691 Luttrete Brief Rel, (1857) 11. 170 To learn and use 
the art of canooning and bombarding. 1693 Alen Cr. 
Teckely 1. 43 At break of day they began to Cannon the 
Imperialists. ~ Spectator 7 Jan, 5 He must .. cannon 
them into material civilization. 

2. Billiards. To play one’s ball so as to make 
a CANNON (see sense 7). Also (of the ball), to strike 
and rebound. 

1844 Marpon #ilfiards 11 Any Lungler can canon full 
upon a ball, 1859 J. Lane Hand. Idia 114 We cannoned 
all over the tahle, went in off the red and whiie. 1864 
Spectator 531 Vhe art of cannoning as it were, against the 
miserable, the ball ultimately meant to strike the great and 
powerful. 1873 Bennett & Cav. Billiards 225 \f the spot- 
white is cannoued on full, the balls will be left together, 

3. trans. To strike with rebounding collision 
(prop. laterally or ohliquely), to come into violent 
collision with. 

1864 Vampirv Trav. C. Asia 197 Our heads were con- 
tinually cannoning each other like balls on a billiard table. 

b. utr, (with various preps.) 

1872 Darly News 25 Mar., Franc Huron and Acton can- 
noned, and both fell. 2879 F. Pottox Sport Brit. Burmak 
I. 111 He [a blind bear] used to get loose and mn up the 
first tree against which he cannoned. 1880 Miss Brappon 
Just as J am xvii, 106 Scampering over hedges and ditches, 
and cannoning at gates. 

Cannon, obs. form of Canon. 

Cannonade (krenéné'd), 5d, [f. CANNnon sé. 
+-ADE: cf. It. cannonata, Sp. caitonada (Minsheu).]} 
A coutinued discharge of cannon; an attack with 
cannon, 

1655 FLEcKNo Trav. 12 Your young gallants of the time... 
talk of nothing but rampards and parapats, musquetads .. 
and canonads. 1769 Ronertson Chas. ’, INL. vi. 96 A 
furious canonade. 1776 W. Heatu in Sparks Corr. Amer. 
Rev, (1853) L. 333 We could not reduce the fort by cannon- 
ade, 1837 Carve fr. Rew. IIL, v. vi. 299 Twelve hours 
of raging cannonade. 1841 Evrmystone Hist, Jud. 11.113 
A cannonade was kept up on both sides. 

Sig. 1878 Huxtey Péysiogr. 167 A cannonade, more or 
less sharp, is constantly kept up against the coast. 

b. Aumorously : at billiards. 

1844 Disraecii Coningshy xii, Where the echoing bnils de- 
noted the sweeping hazard or the effective cannonade. 

Cannonade (kxnénél-d), v. _[f. prec.) 

1. ¢rans. To batter or attack with cannon ; to dis- 
charge cannon against. 

ay Sir J. Turwer Afent, (1829) 68 Da, Leslie .. can- 
nonading the pty troops, when they came in view of him. 
1790 Beatson Nav. & Alil, Alem, 221 Throwing shells and 
cannonading the ships. 1795 Afonthty Rev. XVII. 569 Let 
fresh cities be cannonaded into rubbish. 

2. intr. To discharge cannon continuously. 

1702 Lond, Gas. No. 3829/3 The Enemy cannonaded all 
day. 1841 Eveninstone //ist, /nd. 11.443 After cannonad- 
ing for three days... he ordered a general assault. 

ng. 1886 Puetrs Barglars in Par. 1.9 The omnibus 
bobbed and cannonaded through. .the streets. 

Cannona‘ding, vé/. 56. The action of the 
prec. vb,; the sustained discharge of cannon. 

1704 E. Wartaker in Camden Soc. Misc. (1881) 46 Adini- 
rall Byng, who commanded the cannonading. 2777 WATSON 
PAID LL (2859) 245 He began a brisk cannonading. 

Jig. 1878 Morey Crit. Afisc., Byron 230 No..polemical 
cannonading can drive away the impalpable darkness of 
error. 

Cannonarchy, [cf. anarchy, etc.} Govern- 
ment hy cannon ; usurpation supported by cannon. 

1842 Mrs. Gore Ceci? (1860) 79 (Hoppe) The greatest des- 


CANNONRY. 


1864 Atlantic Monthly May 633 Our constitutional polity 
would give way to a cannonarchy. 

Ca‘nnon-ba:ll. [See Bate sd.! 5.) 

1. A ball, usually of iron, to be thrown from a 
cannon, (Also collect. and as £7.) 

1663 Buter //ud. 1.1. 872 Heavy brunt of cannon-ball. 
1 Lond. Gaz. No. 4077/2 Colonel Fox was killed witha 

nnon-Ball. 1704 Collect. Voy. & Tram 111. 764/2, 800 
Cannon-ball., 1848 W. K. Kevcy tr. £. Blanc’s list. Ten ¥ 
II. 265 Being battered down with cannon balls. 

b. rst. A nickname for the hard-headed rem- 
nant of the protectionist party in England. 

1858 Sat, Kez. 30 Oct. 413/2 The amendment .. which 
sealed for ever the fate of Protection, was carried [in 1852] 
vath only fifty dissentient voices—the celebrated ‘cannon. 
balls’. 

2. Cannon-ball fruit, the globular woody fruit 
of a South American tree, Cowroupita guianensis 
(N. O. Leeythidacer) or Cannon-ball Tree. 

1839 Penny Cycl, X111. 381/1 Cannon-ball tree. 1866 
Treas, Bot, 342 The Cannon-ball fait: its shell is used as 
a drinking vessel, and its pulp when fresh is of an agree- 
able flavour, 1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades 112 Perhaps 
the most remarkable of the order of Lecytbidacez .. was 
the so-called ‘ Cannon-ball tree * 

+Cannon-ba:sket. Ods. A gabion. 

1647 CLARENDON //ist, Reb, (1703) UL. vi. 419 The Govern- 
our... bronght away their Cannon Baskets, and many Armes, 
aa Ducarp Gate Lat. Unl. § 905 With Ordnance, placed 
behinde Canon-baskets (filled with earth). 1687 J. Richarps 

fourn, Siege of Buda 10 Cannon-Baskets and Faggots were 

rought to the Tower, in order to the raising a attery. 

Cannon-bit: see Cannon si, 4. 

Ca'nnon-bo:ne. [f. Cannon 54,1 as being tube- 
or reed-shaped ; in F. cazon.J] The single bones 
between the knee or hough and fetlock of the fore 
and hind leg (of a horse or other quadruped), 
the metacarpal and metatarsal bones respectively. 

1834 Siz C. Bete //and 92 When we look in front, instead 
of the four metacarpal bones, we see one strong bone, the 
cannon bone. 1854 Owen in Cire. Se. (1865) 11. 83/1 The 
single bone [of ox], called ‘cannon- bone ’, which articulates 
with both these carpal bones, does not answer to the single 
*cannon-bone’ in the horse, but to the metatarsals of both 
the third and the fourth digits, 1872 Nicnotson Palzont. 
400 These are anchylosed together in the adult, and form a 
single mass which is known as the ‘ canon-bone’, 

Cannoned (kenand), a. [f Cannon 5d.4 
-ED*.] Furnished with cannon. 

1869 M. Arnoip South. Night vi, There, where Gibral- 
tar's cannon'd steep O’erfrowns the wave, 

Cannoneer (kxnéni~1). Also 6- cannonier. 
(a. F. canonnier = It. cannoniere, Sp. cafonero, 
Pg. canhonetro: see CANNON and Fog 

An artilleryman who manages the laying and 
firing of a cannon ; a gunncr. 

1562 Act 5 Fiz. v. § 12 Gunners, commonly called Canon- 
eers. 1890 MARLOWE and pt. Taméurt, wm. ii. ad fin., To 
save our cannoneers from musket-shot. 2991 GARRARD Ari 
Warre 303 The Cannoniers ought to be readie, 1674 Wattis 
in Rigaud Corr, Set. Afen (1841) 11. 588 Practical cannon- 
eers..find the random of a bullet very different from the 
parabola. 1795 in Nicolas Disf. Ne/son (1846) VII. Introd. 

7 Ordnance stores for the siege, and cannoniers. 18 
Wastes Hist, Eng. 111. 244 ‘Vhe Irish cannoneers st 
gallantly to their pieces. 

Hence Cannonce'ring vé/. sé., management of 
cannon; cannonading. 

1756 Burke Vind, Nat, Soc. Wks, 1.31 The present per- 
fection of gunnery, cannonaeering, bombarding, mining, and 
all these species of artificial. cruelty. 

+Cannonery. Os. Also 7canonrie. (cf. 
F. cannonitre=Sp. cafonera.) See quot.; alsoa 
loop-hole to shoot out at. 

[1598 Barret Zhcor. Warres Gloss. 249 Cannonera, a 
Spanish word, and is the place or roome where the Cannon 
is placed in a bulwarke.] /érd. v. ti, 130 Make the Can- 
noneries that they may shoot from aboue. 1611 Fiorito 
Casamatta, a casamat, & canonrie. 

Ca‘nnoning, 2//. sé. [f Cannon v. + -InG1.] 

1. The discharge of cannon; the noise of this 
discharge ; any stmilar action or its noisc. 

1607 Brewer Lingua 1, i. (R.) The loud cannoning of 
thunder-bolts. 1691 [see CANNON fT, 1). , 

2. The making a caunon at hilliards ; 1 coming 
Into violent collision. 

1864 (see CANNON v, 2]. 1881 7yses 24 Feb. 4/2 In riding 
for gates., there was crowding and cannoning. 

Ca-nnon-proof, sé. and a, [see PRoor.] 

A. sé, Impenetrahility to cannon-shot; safety 
from cannon ; cannon-proof armament. 

1601 Cornwatives £ss, 1. xxix. (1631) 42 Put him in a 
Castle by Cannon proofe well guarded. 1612 Beaun, & FL. 
King & No K.u.ti, 11 might stand still in cannon-proof, 
and have fame fall upon me, I would refuse it. 

B. adj. Impenetrable to cannon-shot; proof 
against cannon. 

1632 G. Ilucuis Saints Losse aps canon-proofe, anda 
wall impregnable? 1667 Eart Orrery State Lett. (1743) 
II. 222, I endeavour to make my batteries nt Kingsale can- 
non proof. 1695 Lond, Gaz. No. ee The Lodgment on 
the Right was made Cannon proof. 

Cannonry (ke'nanri). [f Cannon s/.+-Ry: 
cf. musketry, gunnery.) 


l. Discharge of canuon, cannonading. 
1839-40 W. Irvine Wolfert’s R, (1855) 157 Their columns 
were ripped up by cannonry. 1873 Brownine Red Cott. 


potism of modern times-—the cannonarchy of Napoleon, 4 A¢. Caf 114 Had not the dreadful cannonry drowned all. 


CANNON-SHOT. 


2. Artillery, cannon collectively. 

185r Mrs. Browninc Casa Guid? W. 1, Long live the 
Duke !—how roared the cannonry | 

3. nonce-use. Cannoneers as a foree. 

1866 Ruskin Crown Wild Olive 210 You may have to call 
yourselves ‘Cannonry’ instead of chivalry. 

Ca‘nnon-shot. [see Sxor sé.] 

1. The shooting or discharge of a cannon. 

1606 Hieron Wks, 1. 46 If Hee had done it by cannon 
shot. 1876 Bancrort //ist. U.S. IM. xiii. 199 Triple line 
was formed, out of reach of cannon-shot. 

2. Ammunition shot from a eaunon; balls or 
other ‘ shot’ for a cannon. 

1ggx Suaks. 1 Hen. VJ, mi. iii. 79 These haughtie wordes 
of hers Haue battred me like roaring Cannon-shot. 1653 
Uroquuarr Rabelais t. xxxvii, These are cannon-shot. 1687 
Lond. Gaz, No. 2282/6 Ply'’d with Bombs and Cannon-shot. 
1871 Joaquin Mitcer Songs /taly (2878) 119 The hail like 
cannon-shot struck the sea. : 

3. The distance a cannon will throw a ball; the 
range of a cannon. 

1580 Sir R. Bincuam in Spenser's Wis. (Grosart) I. 463, 
T entered the harbour .. within canon shotte of tlie fortress. 
1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3844/4 Out of Cannon-shot of that 
‘Town. 1790 Beatson Nav. gy ALi2, Alent. (1804) 327 Yo 
approach within cannon-shot, 

Cannopy, Cannow(e, obs. ff. Canopy, CANOE. 

Cannos, variant of CAnous a. Ods. 

Cannot (kee'nft), the ordinary modern way of 
writing caz not: see CAN v. 


||Cannula (kenisla). Sure. Also (¢ncorrectly) 
eanula. fa. L. cannuda ‘small reed or pipe’, 
dim. of canna (q.v.) reed, pipe.] A tubular instru- 
ment introduced into a cavity or tumour in order 
to allow the escape of fluid. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit, xiv. 484 Let a Canaula be 
made of a Linnen Rag besmear'’d with White Wax. 1754- 
64 SmeLure A idwif. I. 229 Blowing into the mouth with a 
silver canula so as to expand the lungs. 1866 Fitnt 
Prine, §& Pract. Med. (1880) 148 A canula or hollow needle 
introduced into the chest. 1876 Foster Péys. u. iv. 11879) 
378 When a ureter is divided..and a cannula inserted. 

Cannular, 2. {f. prec.+-ar.J Of the form 
of a caunula, tubnlar. 

1823 H. Il. Witson Wes, (1864) ILI. 386 A sort of cantlar 
trochar. 1847 in Craic. 

Cannulate, -ated, ¢ Also canu-. [f. as 
prec. +-ATE+-ED.] &. Made ofa tubular shape, 
tubular; b. Channelled or grooved. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vii, 288 Putting a cannu- 
lated Catheterintothe Wound. 1707 SLoane Yemaica 1.17% 
Furrowed or cannulated calyces. 1795 Exxis in PAéZ. 
Trans. LXV. 4 A regular cannulated appearance on the 
surface, 1805 Med. Yruf. X1V. 490The canulated catheter. 
1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cannulate, tubular. 

+Cannule. ? Os. In 8 canule. [ad. L. 
cannula: see above.] A minute canal or chanucl. 

1718 Buair in Phil, Trans, XXX. 894, I find one Canulo 
entring the Bone from the sides of the Orifice for the Care- 
tide Artery. 

Canny (keni), a. Se. Also in vorth Eng. 
dial. conny. [A comparatively modern word: 
not fonnd before 17th c. App. f. Cay z. in sense 
‘to know how, be able’, or the derived Sc. sb. 
Cay, ‘knowledge, skill’ +-v: ef. Sw. dunnig. 
Canny, conny, thus originally was nearly =czz- 
nand, cunning in its primary sense. But it has 
developed an extensive series of mcanings, two or 
three of which are in common use in Eng. literatnre 
to denote qualities considered characteristieally 
Scotch. It is also current in the North of Eng- 
land as far south as Lancashire and the Humber, 
bnt in senses more or less distinct from the Scoteh.] 

1. Knowing, sagacious, judicious, prudent ; wary, 
cautious. Se. arch. 

1637 Rutuerrorp Lef?. \xxxiii. (1862) I. 212 Men’s canny 
wisdom, who, in this storm, take the nearest shore and go 
to the lee and calm side of the Gospel. a 1661 /did. 1. xi. 
(Jam.) I trust in God, to use the world, as a canny or cun- 
ning master doth a knave-servant ;—he giveth him no 
handling or credit. @1662 Bawiie Le?t. (2775) IL. 138 
(Jam.) The Parliament is wise to make, in a canny and a 
safe way, 2 wholesome purgation. @1758 Ramsay Poems 
(1800) II. 256 Ye gales that .. please the canny boatman. 

b. esp. Cautious in worldly matters, worldly- 
wisc, shrewd, having a constant eye to the main 
ehance. (A somewhat sneering application of the 
Scotch word by English writers to ‘a low pru- 
dence or roguish sagacity, which southem people 
are pleased to attribute to their northern kinsfolk’ 
(Chambers Jrni.). Perh. from Scott’s use. 

1816 Scott 4 ntig. xxxviii, ‘If ye’ll let me hear the ques- 
tion, said Edie, with the caution of a canny Scotchman, 
‘Tl tell yout whether I'll answer it or no.’ 1852 Miss Yonce 
Cameos (1877) HL. vii. 90 Starving out the English, as the 
ae Scotch had so often done. 1870 LoweLt Study Wind. 
145 It [the Hohenzollern] was an able and a canny house, 
a Scotch version of the word ad/e, which implies thrift and 
an eye to the main chance. 1878 Hotproox Hyg. Brain 53 
As they say in canny Seat 

+2. Cunning, artful, wily. Sc. Obs. or arch. 

a 1662 Batis Left. (1775) 11. 67 (Jam.) Mr, Marshall... 
by canny conveyance, got a suh-committee nominate accord- 
ing to his mind.—Vines, Herle, &c...seeing us excluded by 
Marshal's cunning, would not join. 1794 Ritson Se. Songs 
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I. 269 (Jam.) Well does the canny kimmer ken, They gar the 
scuds gae glibber down. 3 ; 

3. Skilful, clever, ‘cuuniug’ (in the old sense). 
Canny wife: ‘wise woman’, midwife (Fr. femme 
Sage); hence canny moment: moment of child- 
birth. Se. arch. 

1768 Ross Helenore (1789) 1s (Jam.) [They] did with care 
the canny knack impart Unto their bairns. 1790 SuirRErs 
Poems 206 (Jam.) A skilly wife, our parish howdy; Wha did 
her jobs sae freely ae 8x0 Cromex Kem. Nithsdale 
Song App. 335 (Jam.) When the pangs of the mother seized 
his beloved wife, a servant was ordered to fetch the cannie 
wife who lived acrossthe Nith. 1815 Scotr Guy J/.i, ‘Ye'll 
be come in the cannie moment I'm thinking.’ 

+4. Supernaturally wise, endowed with occult 
or magical power. Sc, Oéds. 

1768 Ross Nock 4 wee pickle Tow (Jam.) She was ne'er 
ca'd chancy, but cannyand slim, 1816 Scorr 7. Dwarf iv, 
His pean epithet soon came to be Canny Elshie, or 
the Wise Wight of Mucklestane Moor. 

+ 5. Lucky, fortrmate, prosperous, Se. Ods. 

19715 Pennecurk Poets 62 (Jam.) Farewel, old Calins, kan- 
nie all thy life. 1721 Ramsay (oect's Wish ti, Whaever 
by his canny fate, Is master of a good estate. 

b. Lucky or safe to ineddle with; esp. with 
negative. Cf. Uncanny. Se. 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk ut ¥, Word gae’d she was na 
kanny. 1829 Scott Demonol. v.161 Which are uot supposed 
to be themselves altogether canny. 

6. Carcfnl, frugal, thrifty. (Anarchaic Sc. sense, 
which has been taken up in English to characterize 
a quality considercd specially Scotch.) 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. ti, Whatc'er he wins, {'ll 
guide with canny care. ¢ 1800 Maxim, ‘Be canny with the 
sugar!’ 1866 IlowrLis Ienet. Life 267 The aumber.. 
and cost of the dishes were carefully regulated by the canny 
Republic's laws. 1892 Spectator 7 Sept. 1129 A business- 
like, thrifty, canny, constitutional government. 

7. Careful or cantious in motion or aetion; 
hence, quiet, gentle, ‘soft’ of speech; free from 
commotion, disturbanec, or noise. Said of persons 
or animals, in their action, speech, or disposition ; 
and also applied to things, as running water, the 
sea, wind, ete. (The usual sense in modern Seotch.) 

1785 Burns Cotter's Sat. Nt. iv, Some tentie rin A cannie 
errand to a necbor town. 1786 — Salut. Auld Mare v, 
Prcian tawie, quiet and cannie. 1814 Scorr [f’az. |x, 
‘The plaids [Highlanders] were gay canny, and did not do 
so much mischief’ 1822 — Pirate v, ‘Speak her fair 
and canny.’ 1820 Glenfergus 11. 341 (Jam) The canniest 
hand about a sick bed, 1861 Ramsay Acuein. v. \ed, 18) 
125 Mounted upon a Highland pony as being the canniest 
baste. Afod. Sc. A cannie laddie. Cannie Nannie, a 
species of wild bee not given to stinging. 

b. Of humour: Quict, sly, ‘ pawky’. (Sc, and 
used by Eng. writers as characteristic of Scotch 
humour.) 

1896 Green Short J/ist. viii. § 2.464 His canny humour 
lights up the political and theological controversies of the 
time. 

8. Quiet, easy, snug, comfortable, pleasant, cosy..Se. 

@ 1788 Ramsay Poenrs (1800) {. 44 (Jam.} Edge me into some 
canny post. /érd, I. 227 (Jam.) A canny soft and flowery 
den. 1787 Burns £4. Yasmes Suits xviii, Cannie, in some 
cozie place, They close the day. J/od. She [a servant] has 
a gey cannie place. 

9. Agrecable to the eyes or perception, tidy, 
seemly, comely; good, worthy, ‘nice’, very satis- 
factory. In the north of England (in some parts 
pronouneed conzy) a general epithet of approba- 
tion or satisfaction, as in ‘Canny Newcastle’, ‘ the 
Canny Town’. In N. Lancashire, ‘ of good size or 
amount’. (Cf. the vulgar ‘a tidy bit of money’, 
and the like.) Not a Scotch sense. 

1802 R, Anperson Cumbrid. Ball. 40 Tom Linton was 
bworn till a_brave canny fortune, 1821 Mrs. WHEELER 
Westmrid, Dial. 99 Saa yee awt else et wur conny while 
ay stayd? 1863 in Robson Bards of Tyne 237 We wish to 

¢ cleanly and canny. 1870 Lancash, Gloss. (KE. D.5.) s.v., 
‘ Jim had supp’t a conny lot.’ 1875 Whitby Gloss., Conny, 
seemly : ‘she’s conny becath te feeace an te follow.’ 1877 
Holderness Gl, ‘A comny lahtle bayn’ [=bairn]. 

10. Also used advé. ; esp. in phr. fo ca’ canny: 
to go cautiously, quietly, gently, carefully, warily. 

@1796 Burs J/y Naxnie O vi, 1 maun guide it cannie, 0, 
1804 ‘Tarras Pocms 82 (Jam.) The troddling burnie i’ the 
glen Glides cannie o'er its peebles sma’. 1814 Savon § 
Gaed III. 73 (Jam.) ‘Chaps like them suld ca’ canny.’ 1816 
Scorr Antig. vii, ‘Canny now, lad—canny now—tak tent, 
and tak time.’ 1822 Gat Entat? 1. 239 (Jam.) ‘But, 
Charlie and Bell, ca’ canny.’ 

Canoe (kind), sb. Forms: a. 6-8 canoa, 7 
cannoa; 8. 6-8 canow(e,7 cannow(e, canou(e, 
7-8 canoo; y. 7- caano, cano, 7-8 cannoe, 8- 
canoe. [In 16thc. canoa, a. Sp. canoa, a. Haytian 
canoa, the native name found in use by Columbns. 
Cauoa continued in Eng. use into the 18the., bat 
before 1600 there appeared a parallel form canoz, 
used with varieties of spelling into the 18thc., 
which was apparently an Eng. modification of 
canoa; in the course of the 17the. appeared the 
forms caano, canoe, canno, canoo, cannoe,and cance, 
of which cao is also the Du, and canoe an carlicr 
Fr, form (in Cauxois’ transl. of Acosta 1600). 
«The mod. F. caro? is considered by Diez and Scheler a 
dim. of OF. cane ship, boat (prob. of Teut. origin: cf. LG. 


CANOBEIST. 


kane, Du. haan, Ger. kahn, also L. canna small vessel, 
gondola); but it is perh. the word canoe spelt according toa 
mistaken etymology. It is not however the equivalent of 
canoe in English, but means simply ‘little boat '.)] 

1. A kind of boat in use among uncivilized 
nations: a. Originally applied to those of the 
West Indian aborigines, whieh were holiowed out 
of a single trec-trunk, and thence to those of other 
savages, or of pre-historie men, of this construction. 
b. Extended to those of other raees and other con- 
struction, and used generally for any rude craft in 
which uneivilized people go upon the water; most 
savages use paddles instead of oars, whence ‘ canoe’ 
is sometimes tmnderstood to be any vessel pro- 
pelled by paddles (cf. sense 2). 

a 1555 Earn Decades 11. Ind, (Arb.) 45 The Indian lan- 
guage. Cavoa, a boate or barke. /éfd...i. Arb.) 66 ‘Vheyr 
lighters or small boates (whiche they call Caveas .. Theyr 
boates are made only of one tree, made holow with a cer- 
tain sharpe slone..And are very longe and narowe. Many 


affirme that they hane sene some of then with fortic ores. 
21618 Raunaicn /avent. Shipping 5 Vhe Boate of one tree 
called the Camoa, 1622 R. Hawkins Joy. 5, See (18471 90 


With cannoas, which they have in this coast so great, that 
they carry seventie and eightie men in one of hem. 1697 
Damme Uoy. (1729! 1. 29 Canoa’s .. are nothing but the 
‘Tree it self made hollow Boatwise. 1927 A. HLAMiLton .Vew 
alec. BK. fad. V1. xxxvili. 71 ‘The People come thronging on 
Board in their Canoaes. 

Bb. _1g90 Greene f'>. Bacon: 1630! 40 Persia [shall] downe 
her Volga by Canows, Send downe the secrets of her 
spicerie, 1613 W. Browns Axit. /‘ast.1. ii, In a Loate like 
the cannowes of Inde. 1661 [tckerincinn Zaman 48 In 

Jouts and Canoues, 1756 Nevoent Gr. Four 1.73 An In- 
dian canow brought from the straights of Davis. 

y. 1622-62 nyiix Coswogr. ww. 11682: 143 Making 
Caanos or Voats, 1637 Iryvwoon AMayal Ship g Such the 
Indian Canooes. 1665 G. Ttavers 2. defla Valle's Tras. 
4, End, 343 Little Canoos which are long narrow boats, but 
like troughs out of firm trees. 1685 742. Trans. XV. u8o 
Rowed up the River Mississippi, im a Canot, 19 W. 
Woop Surv. Trade 167 ‘Vo work in any Cannoe or Wherry. 
1760 T. Hutcuinson //ist. Cof. Alass. v. (1765: 467 Vhey 
had two sorts of canoos. 1777 Ronretson //ist. clmer, 
(1783) I. 115 Canoes. .rndely formed ont of the trunk of a 
single Wee. 1825 Bro. Ferathan 11. 29 Our birch cance 
dipping, with every molion of the paddle. 1837 W. Lavine 
Capt. Bounevitle \. 78 (Me) descended Ibe Vlatle from this 
fork, in skin canoes. 1865 Lusnock /¢eh. Vines xis 186g) 
429 Rach canoe heing formed from a single trunk, probably 
hollowed by fire. 

2. In civilized use: A small light sort of boat 
or skiff propelled by paddling. 

‘he ordinary canoe is made of thin board, galvanized 
iron, caoutchonc, paper, cic., and like the Aayad of the 
Esquimaux is covered in, except the small space occupied 
by the canoeist ; itis propelled by a paddle having a blade 
ateach end; bnt so-called ‘Indian’ or * Canadian canoes’, 
which are open, and hold several persons, are also in use as 
pleasure-boats, and are propelled by a single-bladed paddle. 

1799 Caldron or Falties of Cambridge g Some mount the 
broad-built sloop, while others woo The well-oar’d funney 
or the slim canoo. 1807 Soutney “sfrietla's Lett. 11. 63 
Many of the smaller boats [on the Isis] had only a single 

rson in each; and in some of these he sat face-forward, 
Testis back as in a chair, and plying with both hands a 
double-hladed oar in alternate strokes. .One of these canoes 
is, 1 was assured, so exceedingly light that a man can 
carry it. 1818 bfstt to Oxferd 50 A young man who was 
drowned just below Folly Bridge by the over-setting of a 
dangerous kind of boat called a canoe, much used for 
pleasure till forhidden by the Governor of the nniversity. 
1865 J. MacGReGor (f/t/e) A thousand miles in the Rob Roy 
Canoe. ef. Song ‘Paddle your own canoe '. 

3. attrib. and Coméb., as canoe burial, travelling ; 
canoe-man ; canoe-like, -shaped (shape) adjs.; also 
canoe birch, a name for Setula papfyraca, 
canoe-song, a song sung by a canocist while 
afloat ; canoe wood, the wood of the Tulip trec. 

1835 Penny Cycl. IV. 3409/2 Betula papyracea, the paper 
or “canoe cd 1865 ‘Tytor Zarly Hist. Alan, xii. 352 
With this belief the *canoe-burial of the North West and of 
Patagonia hangs together. 1856 OLmsTED Slave States 359 
A number of long, narrow, *canoe-like boats, of light draft. 
1834 M. Scott Cruise Afidge (1859) 360 Quoth Hanse 
to the black *canoe man. 1885 F. Pottock in Jaco. 
Mag. Feb. 261/2 An expert canoeman will almost turn it 
round with one twist of the paddle. 1882 W. Boyp siguatics 
in Canada, One of the most popular French *canoe-songs. 
1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 341/2 Tulip-tree ..in America, 
where it is native, it is also known by the names White 
wood, *Canoe wood, Saddle-tree, etc. 

Canoe (kinz:),v. Also 9 canoo. [f. prec. sb.] 

intr. To paddle or propel a canoe ; to move as 
in a canoe. Zo canoe tt (colloqg.): to do the 


journey in a canoe. 

1842 Nadob at ome in Athenzum 3 Dec., Stretching 
out the muslin, and canooing forward on his heels with. 
out getting up. 1883 Harper's Mag. Apr. 692/2 Many 
enterprising sonls.. would have. .bicycled, or canoed. 1884 
ibid. Jan. 304/21 You go on your. .vacation trip, canoeing it 
..to Lake George. 

Canceing (kinzin), v4/. 5b. [f. prec. + -ING1.] 
The practice of paddling a canoe. Also attrib, 

1870 Daily News 10 Oct., When it was not the fashion to 
regard..the Nileas a punting and canoeing stream. 1871 
Ibid, 27 Sept., Recognised canoeing. .dates..from the pu 
lication of the cruise of the Rob Roy in 1865. Since then 
a literature of canoeing has sprung up. 

Canoeist (kanzist). (Also canoist ; spurious 
fem. -iste.) [see -1sT.] One who paddles a canoc. 

186g Maccrecor Xob Roy in Baltic 2 The hard-won 
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experience of a former voyage was a great advantage to 

the canoist. 1873 G.C. Davirs Mount. & Mere xviii. 155 
Panting canocists stop fur a refresher. 1872 M. Co1tins 
Pr. Clarice 1, ii, 30 The preity canoiste can move silently 
along the river eaith unfatiguing strokes of the paddle. 

Canon! (kenon). Forms: 4-5 canoun, (5 
eanown), 6-8 cannon, J, 3- canon. [Found in 
OE. as canon, a. L. canon rule, a. Gr. eave rule. 
Early ME. had ca-zon, prob. from OE., and canwez, 
canou'n, a. OF, canui, canon, the Fr. descendant 
of the L. Senses 12-14 are of obscure ongiu ; some 
or all may belong to Cannon, in F. spelt cavov.] 

1. A mle, law, or decree of the Church; esp. a 
tule laid down by an ecclesiastical Council. 7/e 
canon (collectively) = Canon law: see b. 

The Canons, in Ch. of Engl.=‘The Constitutions and 
Canons Ecclesiastical’ agreed upon by Convocation, and 
ratified by King James I under the Great Seal in 1603. 

¢890 K. “ELFrepD Beda, xxiv. (Bosw.) Canones boc. agoo 
Laws of Atifred xxi. in Thorpe II. 376 (Bosw. Da canonas 
openlice beodap. a 1300 Cursor VM, 26290 Als pe hali canon 
[z.7. -oun] vs sais pat scrift on sere-kin sines lais. 1451 

Treaty w. Scotl. in Rymer Foedera (1710) XI. 2b 
Maister Robert Dobbes, Doctor of Canon. 1489 Caxtox 
Faytes of A. w. ix. 254 The canon deffendeth expresly 
al manere of bataille and violent hurt. 1597 Hooker 
Feel, Pol. v. \xi. § 2 A sacred canon of the sixth reverend 
synod. 1601 Saks. Ad/'s Wel/1. i. 158 Selfe-loue, which 
is the most inhihited sinne in the Cannon. 1658 Bram. 
HALL Consecr. Bps. vii.171 The Papall Canons were never 
admitted for binding Lawes in England. 1827 Hati.am 
Const. Hist. (1876) 1. vi. 303 A code of new canons had 
recently been estahlished in convocation with the King’s 
assent. 1859 Jepson Brittany viii. 131 A priest is ex: 
pressly forbidden by the canons .. to enter a publicinn. | 

b. Canon law (formerly law canon: cf. ¥. droit 
canon) + ecclesiastical law, as laid down in decrees 
of the pope and statutes of councils. (See Gratian, 
Dist, isi. § 2.) 
©1340 Cursor M. 26290 (Fairf.) Squa sais lagh Canoun pat 
is wise, bat shrift on mani synnis lise. 1387 Trevisa //ieden 
11265) TE. raz iMiéiaz.) By dome of lawe canoun. c¢ 1400 
et pol, Loll. 73, Law canoun is callid law ordeynid of prelats 
of the kirk. 1494 Fanyan vin. 526 They sent y7 estudy- 
auutys of y lawe, canon & ata 15r1 in W. i. ‘Yurner 
Select. Records Oxford 7 John Prynne, bachiller of Canun. 
1ssz Apr. ILAMILTON Cavech. (1884) 1 Doctours of Thevlogie 
and Canon law. a 1586 <iusw. Cartwright 3'Vhe common 
Lawes are against the cannon Lawes in many hundreth 
oynies, 1765 BiackstoNne Comm... Introd. 82 The canon 
tie is a body of Roman ecclesiastical law, relative to such 
matters as that church either has, or pretends to have, the 
proper junedict ion over. Thisis compiled from the opinions 
of the antient Latin fathers, the decrees of general councils, 
the decretal epistles and bulles of the holy see.  18g0 
Mars, Jameson Leg. Vonast. Ord. (1863) 331 Where he made 
himself master of civil and canon law. 

2. gen. a. A law, rule, edict (other than ecclesi- 
astical;. b. A general rule, fundamental principlc, 
aphorism, or axiom governing the systematic or 
scientific treatment of a subject; ¢.g. canons of 
descent or inheritance ; a logical, grammatical, or 
metrical canon; canons of criticism, taste, art, ete. 

1588 Fracnce Lavwiers Log.1.ii. 7b, Such rules, maxitnaes, 
canons, axioms. .or howsoever you tearme then. 1602 Suaks. 
//ama,ii.132 Or that the Euerlasting had not fixt His Cannon 
‘gainst Selfe-slaughiter. ‘ — Cor. 1, x. 26 Against the 
hospitable Canon, 1628 Miron Vacat. Exercise, Subs 
stance with his Canons; which Ens..explains. 1788 Rrio 
Aristotle's Log. ¥.it. 113 They have reduced the doctrine of 
the topics to certaine axioms or canons, 1806 Afed. Jrni. 
XV. 1 34 The canons of pathology. 1869 Rocers Pref. dant 
Sutth'’s W. N11. 17 The indirect taxation of France violated 
every canon of financial prudence and equity. 1874 Sayce 
Compar, Philol.i.58'The canons of taste and polite literature. 
3879 Farrar St. Pau? 1. 613 We may assume it as a canon 
of ordinary criticism that a writer intends to be understood. 

c. A standard of judgement or authority ; a test, 
critcrion, means of discrimination. 

1601 Hoitano Pliny Il. 497 Moreouer, he made that 
which workmen call Canon, that is to say, one absolute 
piece of worke, from whence artificers do fetch their 
draughts, simetries, and proportions. 16g: Hoppes Govt. 4 
Soc, xvii. § 16. 313 The sacred Scripture is..the Canon and 
Rule of all Evangelicall Doctrine. 1869 Goutaurn Purs. 
Holiness vii, 65 This Lord's Prayer, what a canon does it« 
supply for testing and correcting our spiritual state. 1874 


WALLACE seas Logte § 52. 93 [Reason] is a canon, 
not an organon o! 


knowledge. 


+3. Afath. A general rule, formnia, table; esp. 
a table of sines, tangents, etc. Obs. 

€1391 Cuaucer Astrof, u. § 32 Lok how many howres 
thilke coniunccion is fro the Midday of the day precedent, 
as shewith by the canoun of thi kalender. x at 
£-xerc. 11, (ed. 7) 130 If you shall not finde in the Canon, the 
Sine which by your calculation is found. 1656 tr, /fobdes* 
Elem, Philos, (1839) 292 The straight line BV. .if computed 
by the Canon of signs, 1706 Pxittirs, In Mathematicks, 
Cannon is an infallible Rule to resolve all things of the same 
Nature with the present Inquiry. 1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/.s.v. 
Canon, Natural Canon of ° ‘riangles 1s a tahle of sines, tan- 
gents, and secants together. .Artificial Canon of Triangles 
ts a table wherein the logarithms of sines and tangents are 
laid down, 1 Hutton Course Math. (1807) 11. 3 A 
Trigonometrical Canon, is a table. 

4, The collection or list of books of the Bible 
accepted by the Christian Church as genuine and 


ipaed. Also we ily Any set of sacred books. 
3382 Wveur foc. Prol., In the bi , 

that is, of the bok of Genesis, 1591 ee aan 
‘nst, t.13b, What reuerence is due to the Scripture, and | 


truth, and can furnish only a criticism of 


74 


what bookes are to be reckened in the canon therof. 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 116 S. Andrew the Apostle 
..added nothing to the Canon of Scripture. 1870 Max 
Miuuer Sc. Refig. (1873) 29 The process by which a canon 
of sacred books is called into existence. 1882 Farrar arly 
Chr. I. 98 The Epistle to the Hebrews is not a work of St. 
Paul, but it is pre-eminently worthy of its honoured place in 
the Canon. : 7 

+5. A canonical epistle. See CANONICAL 3. 

3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 25/3 Saynt John that saith in his 
canone, We have, etc. 1g02 Ord. Crysten Men ui. (W. de 
W. 1506) 84 Wherfore sayth well saynt Iames in his canon. 


6. The portion of the Mass included between the 
Preface and the /'’a/er, and containing the words of 


consecration. _ 

13300 Cursor M. atte Pe first mess pat sent petre sang, 
Was par pan na canon lang Bot pater-noster in paa dais, Na 
langer canon was, it sais. 1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 
42 After the sacringe, in the canoun of the masse. a@ 1450 
Ant, de la Tour (1868) 40. 1532 More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 490.2 Luter himself casting away the holy canon of 
y* masse. 1656 Br. Hatt 7racts (1677) 43 It was the 
farther solemnizing and beautifying that holy action which 
brought the Canon in. 1781 ee Deel. & Fy UU. xl. 
695 He officiated in the canon of the mass. 1868 Hook 
Lives Abps. \h. u. iii. 284 note, The canon or rule was the 
part of the service containing the actual consecration. 


NT. Afus. A species of musical composition in 


which the different parts take up the same subject 
one after another, either at the same or at a different 
pitch, in strict imitation. 

A passage in Burney’s /fist, Afustc (1781) 480 suggests as 
an earlier meaning : ‘The rule by which a composition (in 
canon-form), which is only partially indicated in the score, 
can be read out by the performers in full.’ Cf. quot. poe: 

1597 Mortey Jetrod. J/us. 104 Of how manie parts the 
Canon is, so manie Cliefes do they set at the beginning of 
the verse. 1609 Dovutann Oruith. Microl. 48 A Canon 
.-is an imaginarie rule, drawing that part of the Song 
which is not set downe out of that part which is set downe. 
Or it is a Rule, which doth wittily discouer the secret of a 
Song. 1795 Mason CA, Alus.1. 54 Such Organists as were 
Masters Li eat Fugue, and Counterpoint. 1869 Ouse: 
Ley Counterp. xxiii, §13 ‘he closest stretto should be re- 
served for the end. .especially if it be introduced in canon. 

b. A long hymn, used in the Eastern Church, 
consisting of eight odes, each of many stanzas. 

1862 Q. Kev. Apr. 338 If we might venture..to name the 
characteristics of these canons, we should say richness and 


repose, and a continuous thread of Holy Scripture. .woven 
into them. 


8. a. ‘In old Records, a Prestation, Pension, or 
Customary payment upon some religious Account’ 
(Phillips 1706). From Roman Law, 

1633 Cave Lcclesfasticé Introd. 51 He restor’d the Corn- 
Canon, (as they call’d it) the yearly Allowance of Corn, 
which Constantine had genie upon the Church. 1726 
Avurre Parerg. 139 Which Allowance was, by the ancient 
Lawyers, called a Canon, and not a Prebend, as now it is. 
1847-79 HacuiweLt, Cavon, a portion of a deceased man’s 
goods exacted by the priest. 


b. A quit-rent. (ef. Littré, Caor 10.) 

3643 Pryxye Power Pari, App. 164 Therefore to sus- 
taine the burthens of Peace, the demesne was instituted, 
(which among the Lawyers is called Canon. 1774 Le. 
Tlauirax Anal. Rom. Law (795) 69 On condition that the 
Tenant shall improve the Lands, and pay a yearly Canon 
or Quit-Rent to the Proprietor. 

9. A chief epoch or cra, serving to date from 
(Gr. xaveév ypomxds) ; a basis for chronology. Cf. 
canon monument in 15. 

1833 Cruse Ausebrus vi. xxii. 242 A certain canon com- 
prising a period of sixteen years. 1876 Bircn Rede Lect. 
Egypt 14 The Turin papyrus, the canon of history, a list of 
all the kings. 

b. Faschal Canon: the rule for finding Easter, 
to which was often appended a table of the dates 
of I:aster and the feasts varying with it for a series 
of years, 

1727-51 Cuambers Cyci. s.v.Canon, PaschalCanon, atable 
of the moveable feasts, shewing the day of Easter, and the 
other feasts depending on it, for a cycle of nineteen years. 

10. a. (See quot.) 

3727-51 Cnamsers CycZ,, Canon, in monastic orders, n book 
wherein the religiets of every convent have a fair transcript 
of the rules of their order, frequently read among them as 
their local statutes. 

b. ‘The list of saints acknowledged and canon- 
ized by the Church’ (Chambers Cye/. 1727-51). 

ll. /rinting. A size of type-body equal to 4-line 
Pica; the largest sizcof type-body that has a specific 
name. 

So called perhaps as being that used for printing the canon 
of the Mass; but Tory is said by Reed (of. cit. 36) to have 
used the term Canon for letier cut according to rule—/ctircs 
de Cus distinguished from defires bastardes. 

1683 Moxon Meck. Exerc., French Canon 17} [types] to a 
foot. 1688 R. Hoime Armoury iti. iii. 119/2 Canon, the 
great Canon is the name of the largest Letter for een 
that is used in England. x17ar Baitey, Caxton, (wit 
Printers) a large sort of Printing Letter. 1887 T. B. Reep 
O. Eng. Lett. Foundries, 36 The Canon of the Mass was 
+ printed in a large letter, and it is generally supposed that 
this size of letter being ordinarily employed in the large 
Missals, the type-body took its name accordingly ; a suppo- 


sition which is strengthened by its German name of Missal. 

12. (See quot.) 

1696 Piitirs, Canon. .a Surgeon's Instrument, made use 
of for the sewing up of Wounds. 1721 in BaiLev; 1755 in 
Jounson; and in mod. Dicts. (Not in Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
13. (See quot.) 


CANON. 


1847-78 HALLIwELL, Canons, the first feathers of a hawk 
after she has mewed. [Perh. the same as Cannon: cf. Sp. 
carota quill.) 

14. A metal loop or ‘ear’ at the top of a bell, 
by which it ishung. Alsowritten Cannon (56.1 5). 

1688 R. Home Armoury 1. 461/2 This is called a St. Rell, 
because it hath not Canons on the head to fasten it to the 
stock. 1878 Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 219 [Bells) are first 
carefully secured by iron bolts and braces through the 
ears or ‘canons’ to the stock. 1882 Schoo! Guardian No. 
3x5. 12 The height of the bell from the lip to the top of the 
canons is 8 ft. 


15. attrib, and Comd., as canon law (see 1b), 
-lawyer, -making, monument (cf. 9), rule, lyfe 
(cf. 11): canon-Itke, -wise adjs. 

1601 Br, Bartow Defence 99 We acknowledge it "Canon. 
like, but not Canonicall. 1659 Baxter A'cy Cath. xxv. 147 
‘This is a cheaper way of *Canon-making in a corner. 1631 
R. Byrietp Doctr. Sabé. 149 You finde nothing ., in any... 
*cannon monument, and register of Antiquitie. 160 
Hoiiaxn Pintarch's Mor. 3 The very *Canon rule, ani 
paterne of all vertue. 1641 Mitton im. Wks. 1738 1.7 
An insulting and only *Canon-wise Prelate. 

Canon? (kz‘nan). Forms: (1 canonfe), 3 
canon, 3-4 canun, canoun, 3-4 chanun, 3-5 
chanoun, 4-7 chanon, 5 chanowne, (eannon), 
6-7 channon, 6- canon. [Found iu OF. in the 
form canonie, ad. L. canonic-us,a late L. sb. use 
of the adj. eanontcus Canontc, f. canén rule, etc. : 
see prec. L. canonie-us gave It. canonico, Sp. 
canonigo, Yr. canorgue. Cat. and Pr. canonge, 
ONF, cano-nte, latcr eanoi*ne, central F. chanotne, 
derive from a late L. form *canontus: cf. canonta 
in Du Cange. The tathe. Eng. form was canz-7, 
later ME. canou'n : apparently an adaptation of 
the ONF. canonie (pron. kanenya), with the end- 
ing imperfectly represented (perh. by confusing 
with Canon 56.1). When this was subsequently 
influenced by French of Paris, the central Fr. 
chanoine was represented in Eng. by ehanun, cha- 
noun, so common in I14-15thc. But eavzon re- 
appearcd in the 16thc. and is the surviving form, 
running together with the preceding Canon], so 
that many dictionaries treat the two as one word.) 

l. £eel. Hist. A clergyman (including clerks in 
minor orders) living with others in a clergy-house 
(claustrum’, or (in later times) in one of the 
houses within the precinct or close of a cathedral 
or collegiate church, and ordering his life accord- 
ing to the canons or rules of the church. This 
practice of the canontca vila or canonical life 
began to prevail in the 8th c.; in the 11th c. it 
was, in some churches, reformed by the adoption 
of a rule (based upon a practice mentioned by 
St. Augustine) that clergymen so living together 
should renounce private property: those who cm- 
braced this rule were known as Augustinian 
(Austin) or regular, the others were secudar canons. 

From the ‘regular’ canons, came in the 12th c. those who 
followed the still stricter rule of Norbert of Premontre¢, 
thence called /*remonstratensian Canons. These 1wo 

roups of ‘canons regular‘ were popularly distinguished 

3 the colour of their habits as Black Canons and H hite 

anons. As these vied, in strictness of living, with the 
monastic orders, the difference between a canon regular 
and a mtonk, became in the later Middle Ages (as now in 
the R. C, Ch.) soslight that the one is frequently confounded 
with the other. Thus Litiré explains * Augustinian Canons’ 
as ‘moines, dits aussi hermites de Saint-Augustin ’. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 21861 Canones ber comen. féid. 24289 Canunes 
[1275 many canoun] ber weoren. a 1300 Cursor Al. 22002 
Clerk, or munk, or canun [v. 7. canoun, chanoun]. ¢ 1386 
Cnaucer Chan. Vert. Prod. & T. 20, 1 demed hym_ som 
Chanon for to be. 1993 Lance #. Pi. CG vi. 157 Bobe 
monkes and chanouns, ¢ xe Promp. Parv, 69 Chanone, 
chanonicus, 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxcii. 168 Preestes 
and frerys and chanons and seculeres. 1518 WrioTHESLEY 
Chron. (1875) 1. r2 All the orders of friers, channons, nioncks 
of Stratforde and Tower Hill. 1616 Surre. & Maru. 
Countr. Farm 580 Students, monks, chanons and other 
fine and daintie persons. 1682 N. O. Sotleau's Lutrin w 21 
hut Oh] these Chanters, Chanons make a Pother. 1861 
Pearson Early & Mid. Ages Eng. 275 An attempt of the 
anti-reformers to substitute canons for monks in Winchester 
was put down, 

1367 Trevisa Higder (1865) 1. 373 Patrik rered bere a 
chirche, and dede bere chanouns reguler. ¢xg0o Macnnev. 
vii. 79 In the Chirche of Seynt Sepulchre was wont to ben 
Chanouns of the ordre of Seynt Augustyn, ¢1425 WvnTocn 
Cron.1. Prol. 86 Of Sanct Androwy's a chanowne Regulare. 
1609 Skene Keg. May. 54 Abbats and Priours of regular 
Channons. 1844 Lincaro Angio-Sax. Ch. (1858) HH. xii. 235 
Regular canons, whether in poly ene or not, are always 
reckoned among those who are bound to a life of chastity. 

1297 R. Grove. 282 Canons per were Seculers. 1513 
Rrapsnaw St. Werburg (1848) 137 From secular chanons 
to monkes religious. 153: Dial. Laws of Eng. 1. xl. 
(1638) 132 Goods gotten by a Canon seculer by reason ofhis 
Church .. shall not goe to his successor. 1844 Lincaro 
Axelo-Sax. Ch, (1858) 11. xii. 235 The conversion of the 
conventual and collegiate clergy into secular Canons. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) U1. vii. 85 The chapter was 
formed of secular canons. 

2. In the Church of England, since the Reforma- 
tion, all canons have been secular, and the system 
of canons has been retaincd mainly in connexion 
with cathedral churches, where the canons, with 


cANON. 


the dean at their head, constitutc the body of 
resident ecclesiastical dignitaries, who inanage the 
cathedral, and (formally) elect the bishop. (Sce 
CHAPTER.) 

The name of Afinor or Petty Canons is now sometimes 
given to those clergymen of the cathedral establishment 
who assist in performing the daily service, but are not mem- 
bers of the chapter. Honorary Canons, are titular members 
of the cathedral chapter, who are non-residentiary, and re- 
ceive no emoluments. See also PReBENDARY. 

[e1305 in E. EZ. P. (1862) 82 Alle pe Canouns of be queor. 
1362 Lanet. P. Pi. A. x1. 33 Never kyng ne kniht ne Canoun 
of Seynt poules. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 223/2 Commaund- 
yng hym.. that he shold assemble the chanones of Seint 
James for to burye thys pylgryme.] 1561 ‘I. Norton Ca/- 
vin's Inst. Iv. V. (1634) 53: ere be commonly Canons with 
five, six or seven benefices. 1576 Lamuarve /eramd. 
Kent (1826) 143 A college stored with two and twenty 
Chanons. a@1626 Bacon (J.) Deans and canons, or prebends, 
of cathedral churches. 1628 Earve Microcosm. ii. 8 He is 
a main pillar of our Church, though not yet Dean or Canon. 
1709 StEEve Tatler No. 54 P 3 One of our Petty-Canons. 
1765 BLACKSTONE Conu. 1. xi. 383 The chapter, consisting 
of canons or prebendaries. 1837 Syp. Surru Let, Singleton 
Wks, 1859 II. 261/2 You are not a Dean nor a Canon- Resi- 
dentiary. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop Channings i.2 He was one 
of the senior minor canons. 

b. prefixcd as a title. 

(This fashion has prevailed chiefly since the 
appointment of titular or Aoxorary canons.) 

1849 Birks Horx Afost. Pref., The late Canon Tate. 

Canon, obs. form CANNon, CANION. 

Canon (ken’en, ke‘nyon). Also cannon, 
canon, Canyon. [a. Sp. ca/ion tube, pipe, conduit, 
barrel, cannon, etc. (augm. of cafa:—L. canna 
recd, pipe, quill, Cane; thus the same word as 
It. cannone, Pg. canhdo, Pr. and F. canon, Eng. 
cannon, and canion), bnt spec. applied by the 
Spaniards of New Mexico in the sense in which 
it has been adoptcd from them by their English- 
speaking neighbonrs. In order to retain the pro- 
nunciation and prevent confasion with cazon, which 
would result from the frequent want of the Spanish 
lettcr 4%, # (enye), in English typography, the 
word is frequently spelt Canyon, q. v.] 

A deep gorge or ravine at the bottom of which a 
river or stream flows between high and often 
vertical sides ; a physical feature characteristic of 
the Rocky Mountains, Sierra Nevada, and the 


western plateaus of North America. 

1850 B. Taytor Eldorado xxvii. (1862) 287 The word cafion 
(meaning, in Spanish, a funnel) has a peculiar adaptation to 
these cleft channels through which the rivers are poured. 
1863 Let. fr. Vancouver's isl. in Daily Tet. 17 Nov. 7/2 
Through what is called a cannon (pronounced sanyor), a 
vast Borge formed by perpendicular rocks. 1874 Coues 
Birds N.-W. 228 Deep, rocky cafions, where the dense 
foliage and precipitous walls shut out the sun, and a per- 

tual twilight : prevails. 1882 Geikie Geol. 1. 1. ti. § ; 379 

he Grand Cafion of the Colorado river is 300 miles long, 
and in some places more than 6000 feet in depth, 

attrib. 1879 Beernoum Patagonia v. 65 The tracks sud- 
dently turned and went up the cafion-side on to the plain. 

+Canonee‘r. 04s. Also cannonier. [humor- 
ously f. Canon], after CANNONEER.] Onc who 
makes, cites, or interprets (ecclesiastical) canons; 
a canonist ; a zealot or stickler for the canons. 

1641 Curates’ Confer. in Hart, Misc, (Malh.) 1V. 376 
They are the curates, who are set to be Cannoniers. 1659 
Baxter Key Cath. xvii. 71 We turn this Canon against 
the Canoneers. 1681 — Search Schism. i. 1 The Diocesan- 
Militants, or Canoneers. 

Canoness (kx‘ndnés). [f. Canon? + -Ess; 
ef. F. chanoinesse, in 16th c. also canoniesse; in 
med.L. canonica and canonissa.] 

1. Heel. Hist. A member ofa college or community 
of women living under a rule, but not under a 
perpetual vow; hence, a woman holding a prebend 
orcanonry in afemale chapter. (The Augustinian 


Canonesses are now practically an order of nuns.) 

1682 News fr. France 36 The Nuns, or Regular Canon- 
esses of the Blessed Virgin of the Nunnery of Charron. 1726 
Ayurre Parerg. 140 There are also in Popish Countries, 
women which they call Secular Canonesses living after the 
Example of Secular Canons. 1772 Pennant Tours Scotl. 
(1774) 246 The nunnery, filled oe the canonesses of St. Au- 
gustine. 1844 Marc. Futter Wom, int 19th C. (1862) 97 She 
may be one of the lay sisters of charity, a canoness bound 
by an inward vow. 1885 Dict. Nat. Biog. 1. 2316/2 Louisa 
was appointed at the age of seventeen a canoness of Mons, 
then the wealthiest. chapter in the Austrian Netherlands. 

2. humorous. The wife of a canon. 

1873 E. Bervoc Adv, Protestant 213 The canons, canon- 
esses, and minor canons. 

+ Canornial, a. Ods. [a.F. canonial, ad. late 
L. canonidlis: cf. canonia in Du C.]=CANonicat. 

@ 225 Ancr. R. 8 Sein James canoniel epistle. 1302 Ord. 
Crysten Sten w. xxvi. WV. de W. 1506) 314 The whiche 
ben bounde unto the houres canonyales. 1589 Pasgzidl’s 
Ret. 13 Whatsoeuer he speakes, must be Canoniall, 

Ilence Cano-nially adv., canonically. 

158x Marsrck Be. Notes 115 To our Lord N., the Pope, 
and to his successours entring canonially. 

Canonic (kangnik), a. (and sd.) [ad. L. 
canonic-us,=Gr. xavovinds of or according to 
Canon; or a. F. canonique. Already in OE. as 
sb. = modern Canon ?.] 
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_ 1. Authorized by, or according to, ecclesiastical 
canons; =CANONICAL I. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 219/1 Every day atte vii houres 
canonyques. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 5\6/2 By 
an olde canonike and sure grounded custom of y® churche. 
1663 Butter Hud. i. 257. 1664 Deyvnen Rival Ladies 
1, ii, "Tis Evening now, and the Canonick Hours For Mar- 
riage are past. 1812 Comur (Dr. Syntax) Picturesque vill, 
The Doctor, in canonic state, Now op'd at once the church: 
yard gate. 

2. Of or pertaining to the canon of Scripture ; 
= CANONICAL 2. 

1634-46 Row //ist. Airh (1842) 53 Some portion of holie 
Canonick Scripture. 1645 Rutunrrorp Jryals ri. Faith 
(1845) 6 ‘The Church's last prayer in cnnonic Scripture is for 
union. 1835 I. ‘laytor Spir. Desfot. iv. 130 Not to be 
traced in the canonic writings. 

3. gen. Maving the authority of an accepted rule 
or type; classic; =CANONICAL 4. 

180 Lerten tr. MWitdler’s Ane. Art § 138.115 His numerous 
piciures of gods and heroes (as his ‘Mheseus) attained a 
canonic consideration in art. 

4. Afus. Following the strict rules of canon-form. 
(Cf. CaxonicaL 6.) 

1854 tr. Cherudbini’s Counterpoint 45 Canonic imitation is 
that where the consequent responds to the antecedent, note 
for note, from beginuing to end. 1899 Grove Det, Mas... 
654 ‘The voices move, in strict canonic imitation, ona ground- 

ASS. 

5. Of or belonging to the order of canons; = 
CANONICAL 7. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 426/1 They toke not the canonyke 
breed, for the chanounes that were at yt tyne .. gouerned 
thein self after the reule of Saynt Austyn. 

B. sé. 1. = Caxon 56.25 one in 
orders. (L.. canonzeus.) 

awro00 Lats 0 Ethelbert vi 2 (Bosw.) Godes peowas, 
biscopas and abbodas, munecas and myneccete, canonicas 
and nunnan. 1678 R. Barcray fol. Quakers xu. § x. 
443 Ten Canonicks, so called, were burnt for that Crime. 
@ 1883 Lannor JV&s. 1, 60/1 The bones had been verified. .in 
presence of the archbishop, the canonics, auc the protouo- 
tary. 

2. A scheme or system of logical rules or dia- 
lectic ; =the Epicurcan 76 kavoviensy. 

1658-60 Stantey /fist. Philos. (1701) 548/2 Thus may this 
short, Canonick or Treatise of Rules, serve instead of a 
laborions and prolix Dialectick. 1847 1. Hist, Philos. 
vin, ii. (1871) 1. 351 The Epicurean Logie called Canonic, 
which is a collection of rules respecting human reason and 
its te . 

+38. a. The theory of music or harmony (7 xavor- 
un). b. One who studies music theoretically (of 
the Pythagoreans, who were called of «avorxot. 

1688-60 Stantey /ist. Philos. (1701! 385/1 The Pytha- 
goreans named that which we now call Harmonick, Cano- 
nick..A Canonick in general is a Harmonick, who is con- 
versant about that which consists of Harmony. 

Canonical (kang'nikal), a. (and s4.). [f med. 
L. canonicdl-is, £. canonic-us > sce prec. and -AL.] 

1. Prescribed by, in conformity with, or having 
reference to ccclesiastical cuict or canon law. 

1870-6 Lampaape Peramb. ent. (1826) 303 Rochester 
hath..a lawful and canonicall Cathedral Sce. 1g86 IW/e¢ 
in Speuser’s Wks. (Grosart) 1. Introd. 17 For..imy wyfe for 
and in the name of her canonicall parte and porcion. 1768 
Biackstonn Comm. 1. (1793) 553 These canonical disabilities 
being entirely the province of the ccclesiastical courts. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Cong, (1876) H1. viii, 298 With the 
weapons of legal and canonical disputation. 

b. Canonical hours: (a.) stated times of the day 
appointed by the canons for prayer and devotion ; 
(é.) the hours (now from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m.) within 
which marriage can be legally performed in a 
parish church in England ; (¢.) ¢ransf. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 218/2 And euery day at euery 
hour canonycal she was lift up in thayer of thangellis. 1526 
Piter, Perf, WW. de WW. 1531) 164 All suche meditacyons 
perteyneth to the houres canonicall. 1607 ‘Torsett Four. 
Beasts Ded. 7 The canonical voice and watchfulness of a 
cock. a 1667 Cow.ry Friendship in Aés., Each Day think 
on me, and each Day I shall, For thee make Hours Cano- 
nical, 1859 Hook Ch. Dict. 144/2 In the Church of Rone, 
the canonical hours begin with vespers. . 

1665 Pepys Diary (1879) 111. 207 We, fearing the cano- 
nicall hour would be past before we got thither, did with a 
great deal unwillingness send away the license and wedding 
ring. 1719 D'Urrey Pidis 111. 270 Let us be wed, At 
Hours Canonical. 1847 Barnam /agol Leg. (1877) 344 It's 
long past the canonical hour. 

ce. Canonical dress, etc.; the articles of dress 


worn by clergy according to canon. 

1666 Pepys Diary 27 Sept., I..to speak for a cloak and 
cassock for my brother. .and I will have him in a canonical 
dress, 1685 Luttrent Brief Red. (1857) 1. 343 Titus Oates 
..to be divested of his canonical habit for ever. 1862 
Sites Engineers 111. 391 Two. .old men, whose canonical 
hats indicated their qnality as village pastors. 

ad. Canonical obedience: the obedience to be 
rendered by inferior clergy to the bishop or other 
ecclesiastical superior, according to the canons. 

1621 Burton Anat. AMe/. m.iv.1. ii. (1651) 650 A false per- 
swasion .. of canonical or blind obedience. 1769 Brack- 
stone Comm. IV. 87 His new engagements of canonical 
obedience to the pope. 1869 Hook Lives Adfs. 11. ii. 150 
At his consecration he made a profession of canonical obe- 
dience to the Archbishop. ; 

2. Of or belonging to the canon of Scripture. 


(Also used of other sacred books.) 


canonical 


1568 Coverpace Carrying Christ's Cross viii. Wks, II. 


CANONICITY. 


258 The canonical books of the old and New Testament. 
1632 Masstncer & Fieun Fafa’ Dowry ui, If this new 
cacker.. Could prove his doctrine for canonical. 1651 
fnf. Bapt. 167 Yhougl: it be not Canonicall, he was 
a@ wise man that said, etc. 1790 Patey //ora Paul... 6 
Semences from the canonical epistles. 1857 Max Miter 
Chips (1880) I. x. 267 ‘he chief canonical books of the 
Buddhist faith. 1862 Trexen Wéractes Introd. 42. 

3. Canonical Lpistles, more particularly, the 
scyen catholic epistles of James, Peter, John. and 
Jndc; also applied to certain epistles of St. Basil, 
etc. Also quasi-st., a canonical \obs.) ~~ Canon! 5. 

(Emorody eavomeey had various senses in ecclesiastical 
writers. In reference to the Catholic Epistles the meaning 
is disputed; in reference to those of St. Basil, it means 
‘having the authority of a canon’) 

1561 Daus tr. Audiinger on elpoc. (1573) 202 He is greater, 
that is in vs (sayth S. John in his Canonicall than is he 
that isin che world, 1755 Cuammirs Cycé. Suff., Canovi- 
cal..or general epistles, {a 1225 see Caxoniat.] 

4. gen. Of the nature of a canon or rule: of 
admitted authority, excellence, or supremacy 5 
authoritative ; orthodox. accepted 5 standard. 

1553 I’. Witsox Ades, 67 Suche as all the worlde hathe 
confirmed and agreed upon, that it is autentique and canon: 
ical, 1603 H1. Crosse Pertues Comnr 78) 81 Wise. 
dome vnder a ragged co is seldome canonicall. 1651 
Honpes Govt. & Sec. xvii. $18. 315 There ntust bee some Ca- 
nonicnll loterpreter. 1796 Afonthdy Rem. XIX. 545 He.. 
remained the canonical zeographer of the antients. 181 
fbid, UXV. 133 Before Polycleims had ascertained the 
canonicsl proportions of « bemmiful human frame. 1868 
Sat, Rev. 13 Aug. 220/1 Challenging all these who may be 
disinclined to accept his criticism as canonical, 

§. Vath. Furnishing, or according to, a general 


rule or formula (sec Canon! 3). 

1738 Locan in Rigaud Corr. Sed, Jen (1841) F331 A true 
canonical equation or power. 1851 J. J. Syevesree (4742 
On a remarkable discavery in the “lheory of Canonical 
forms of Hyperdcterminants. 1876 Satmon /igher Ade. 
xv. Art. 164 ‘he simplest form to. w nich a quantic can 
without loss of generality be reduced is called the cnnonieal 
form of the quantic. 

6. us. According to the rules of canon, in 


canon form. 

1609 Dounann Oratth. Micrel. 51 Virgular Syneopa- 
tion is much ysed, Numerall seldome, Canonieall most 
seldome, 1869 Ove y Counterp. xMii. $13 Some frag- 
mentary imitation or canonical episode, 

7. Of or belanying to an ceelesiastical chapter. 
or to one of its members (see CANON =), 

1879 Hooxnr Acct, Pol. v. xxx. § 11 No other benetices 
but only their cxuonical portions. 1600 /ééd. vit. Mil, $5 
‘The very act of canonical election. 1634 Abp. Land's 
Lisit. Eaeter in qth Rep. Cominiss. Hist, ALSS. 138/2 A 
canonicall house, dne to a canon residentiary. 1662 J. Dar- 
GRave Pope otlex, M71 1867) 116 At my Canonical house, 
at the metropolitical church of Christ, Camerbury, 1881 
Meeeman Sudf. Lands Menice, Parensoy Among the canon- 
ical buildings on the south side of the ehurch. 

B. sh. pl. (ef. academicals.| Canonical robes. 

1748 SMoLLEIt Aod. Rand, ix, 1 did not at all wonder to 
findacheat in canonicals. 2751 — Per. Pic. (2779! IV. xevi. 
171 lle was accosted hy a person in canouicals, 1785 Con- 
noissenr No. 65 Out of his canonicals, his constant dress ts 
what they call parson’s blue. 1848 Macavuray Fist. Beng. 
1. 327 An ecclesiastic in full canonicals. 

Canonically (kang nikali), adv. [f prec. + 
-L¥2.] Ina canonical manner (sce the adj.). 

rg29 More Sufflic. Soules Wks. 296 Stephen was well and 
canonically chosen archbishop of Caunterbury. 1609 Lr. 
Bartow Aus. Maneless Cath. 355 Then is he Sacrile- 
giously false, and Canonically irregular. 1759 H. Watcro.n 
Corr. (4837) L. 405 Marca was married yesterday... the luw- 
yers and milliners were all ready canonically. 1768 Biack- 
STONE Conun. 1. 387 The vicar..shall be canonically insti- 
tuted and inducted. 1824 Bynon Defi Transf. i. 293 
Would you..he a Titan? Or (To talk canonically) wax a 
son Of Anak? 1837 Hawtuorxe Tvwice-told T. (1857! 1. v. 
zo An English priest, canonically dressed. 1875 OUSELEY 
Ains. Form ix. 49 Treat the theme canontcally, or with 
perpetual imitations. 

Canonicalness ‘kingnikalnés). [f. as prec. 
-NESs.] ‘The quality or fact of being canonical. 

1638 CHILLINGW. Relig. Prot... ili. § 28. 141 ‘Their Autho- 
rityand Canonicalnesse. 1715 Burner Own Time an, 171i 
(R2) Maintaining the canonicalness of the apostolical consti- 
tutions. 1747 Carte //ist. Eng. 1.472 The canonicalness of 
whose election he had as abbot already acknowledged. _ 

Canonicate (kingnikét). [a. med.L. canonzc- 
ai-us, f. canonicus;, cf ¥. canonicai.) The office 
or dignity of a canon ; a canonry. ; 

1652 Wapswortil tr. Sandoval’s Crvil Wars Spain 237 
The Bishopricks, .. Canonicates, & other Ecclesiastical 

referments. 1662 J. BArGRAVE Pope Alex. VIF (1867) 41 

‘heservice..did scarce deserve a simplecanonicate. «1853 
Lanpor Ws. 1]. 82 Within the walls of the canonicate. 
1865 Even. Standard 3 June, His nomination to thecanoni- 
cate of St. Peter is spoken of. ; 

+ Canonica‘tion. 0és. rave—*. [n. of action 
f. med.L. canonicdre to make canonical, to canon- 
ize.] Canonization, consecration. ae 

1641 Specman Wks. 122 (R.) After his canonication, 
those that would consecrate the tenth part of their suh- 
stance unto Hercules, should be very prosperous. 

Canonicity (kendnisiti). [f on type of a 
L. *canonicilas, {. canonic-us, or ad. F. canonicité: 
see -ITY.] Canonicalness, canonical status, esf. 
the fact of being comprehended in the Canon of 
Scripture, or in any other sacred canon. 

10-2 


CANONISM. 


1797 Monthly Rev. XXI1I11, 485 To attrihute aoa 
to all those Scriptures of the Jews, 1841 Myers Cath. Th. 
xix. 73 If none but a literal line and measure of Canonicit 
will be accepted. 1849 W. Fitzceraco tr. MWhitaker’s 
Disput. 46 Would Augustine, if he held all the books to have 
an equal rigbt to canonicity .. have preferred some to 
others ? : a 

Cano-‘nico-, combining form of Canonic. 

1689 Afol, Fail, Walker's Acc. 25 1t being Canonico- 
Prelatically impossible, tho Schismatico-Presbyterially cer- 
tain, 

+Canonism. Oés.-'  [f. after next; sce 
-IsM.] |The principles of canon-law. 

1621 W. Scrater Tythes Rev. (1623) 161 Neede you, A 
man so skilled in Gratian, bee catechized in Canonismet 

Canonist (ke‘néuist). [a. F. canoniste (15th c. 
in Littré), in med.L. canontsta: see -18T.] 

1. A professor of, or one skilled in, the canon 
law ; a canon-lawyer. 

3542 Brinktow Complaynt xxiv. (1874) 
canonistes nosel the peple in idolatry. 1549 Latimer Sern. 
Ploughers 38 A cannoniste, that is to saye, one that is 
broughte up in the studie of the Pope’s Iawes and decrees. 
1643 Mi.tox Divorce (1851) Introd. 10 The shallow com- 
inenting of Scholasticks and Canonists. 1761 STERNE Tr. 
Shandy (1802) IV, xsili. 99, I am a vile canonist, replied 
Vorick. 1868 Freeman .Vorme, Cong. (1876) LI. App. 652 It 
offended against the strict Jaws of the Church as under- 
stood by continental canonists. , ‘ 

2. One who makes or upholds canons in science, 
criticism, ete. 

1786-1805 H. Tooke /’urdey 1. vi ibs 93 If the ety:nolo- 
gical canonists. had not been so remarkably inattentive to 
the causes. .of those literal changes of which they treat. 

Canonistic (kanonistik , a. [f. prec. + -10.] 
Of or belonging to a canonist ; concerned with 
the exposition of canon-law. 

1645 Mu.ton Tetrach, 1851 223 Vhe apt Schollers of this 
canonistic exposition, 1861 W. Perry //ist. Ch, Eng. 1. v, 
218 Famons for his canonistic learning. 

Canoni‘stical, «. rare. [f. pree. + -aL.J 
Having relation to canonistic matters ; also = prec. 

1865 all Mall G, 27 July 10/2 Decisions, cases important 
fur eanunintical hermeneutics, and the like. 

+ Canoni‘stre, Oés. fad. F. canoniste: cf. 
alkamistre, sophister, ele, and sec -IsTRE.] Au 
carller form of CaNonist. 

1362 Laxcn. 2. 72. A. vin.135 Bote Catoun consiruweb 
hit nay And Canonistres bobe, And siggen hi hem-seluen 
Som puia ne cures, 1393 [6td. C. x. 303 Caton counteth hit 
at nouhet ind canonistres at lasse. ¢ 1380 Weir Serm, Sel. 
Wks. I. 32 Pis man of lawe .. was nebir civilian ne canon. 
istre. 1382 Alife Prol. xiii. 51 Sunityme cyuylians and 
canonistris weren deuont, 

Canonizant kangnivtnt), a. A/ath. [a. F. 
canontsant, pr. pple. of canoniser in sense ‘ regler’.] 
Attributive of an equation by the solution of which 


a guantie inay be reduced to the * canonical form’. 

1899 Sato dligher Plane Curves v. 186 A cuhic iden- 
tical with the Canomizant cubic of the last article. 

+ Cano'nizate, fa. pple. Ohs. [ad. L. canonizat- 
us, pa. pple. of canontza-re.] =Canontzen. 

1538 Bare Thre Lawes 1223 To haue canonyzate Francis- 
cus de pola. 1565 Jewet Aepl. Harding (1611) 271 Not 
Canonizate for a Saint as yet. i 
Canonization ‘ke:nénaizétfon). [ad.L.canon- 
reation-em, n. of action f. canonizdre to canonize: 
ef. F. canonisation.) The action of canonizing ; 
esp. formal admission into the calendar of saints. 

€ 1380 Wyeuir Se/. Hs. 111. 433 To trowe siche canony- 
zaciouns is lesse ban bileeue. ¢ 1440 Prom. Parz. 60 Ca 
nonizacion, canonizacto, 1532 Moxe Confut, Tindale 
Wks. 344/2 This new saint of Tindales canonisacion, 1538 
Bate Thre Lawes 1635 He sent hym to heauen by hys 
canonyzacyon, And from thens to helle by au excommunyca- 
cyon. 1648 Herrick /Jesper. (1844) I]. 158 To be number'd 
one Ilere, in my book's canonization. 1651 Hossrs Govs. 

Soc. xviii, ‘ 14. 362 The canonization of Saints which the 
eathen called Apotheosis. 1782 PriestLev Corrupt. 
Christ. 1.tv. 370 Before there were any regular canonizations. 


1 The greasy 


1864 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims, Quot. §& Orig. Wks. 
(Bohn) IT. 220 Tis curious what new interest an old author 
acquires by official canonization in Tiraboschi or Dr. John- 
son. 1877 Moztev Univ, Serm.iv. 87 The canonisation of 
men—the popular judgment which sets them up morally 
and spiritually upon the pinnacle of the temple. 

Canonize _(keendnaiz), v Also -ise. [ad. 
med.L. cavoniza-re (also in 1gthc. Fr. canonizer).] 

1. trans. To place in the canon or calendar of 
the saints, according to the rules and with the 
ceremonies observed by the Church. 

€ 1380 Wyciir De Eccles. Sel. Wks. III. 344 If be pope 
canonise bis man panne he must nedis be seint in hevene, 
a Carcrave Chron, (1858) 253 ‘This same jere was 
Thomas of Lancastir canonized. 1§16 Pyxson Liye St, Bir- 
gitte in MLyrr, Our Ladye (1873) Introd. 58 This blessyd 
woman seynt Birgette was canonyzed by pope bonyface. 
1598 Baxcktey Fedic. Man (1631) 257 Yhey assured him he 
should be canonized for a Saint. a 1680 Butter A’e. (2759) 
iH. 195 A Fanatic .. canonizes himself a Saint in his own 
Life.time. 1875 H.E. Mannine Mission H, Ghost vii. 191 
A multitude who have not been canonised on earth, though 
they are saints in heaven, 

+2. To install in any ccclesiastical dignity or 
office i, to consecrate. Ods. 

13903 Gower Conf. 1. 254 ‘Thus was he canonised 
wee great honour and Peoria Py yen Tail. a7 
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+3. To dcify, apotheosize. Oés. or arch. oO 

1833 Eoen Treat. New Jud. (Arb.) 20 Of them which 
amonge the gentiles were canonized into y* numbre of the 
goddes. 1564 Hawarp Eutropius 1. 2. 1601 Hoiiano 
Pliny 1}, 210 Circe our faiaous witch .. was canonized a 
goddesse. 1669 Gay Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. viii. 106. 1794 
Sutivan View Nat. I], Adveaturers who were afterwards 
+. canonized as a sign in the heavens. .called Argonauts, 

4. fig. To treat as a saint or glorified person. 

1579 Tomson Calzin's Sern. Tim. 683/1 But women are 
@s IU were canonised here : God putteth them into his re 
ter, and setteth them in an honourable degree. c 1590 Mar- 
Lowe Faust, 1. 118 Faustus, these books, thy wit, and our 
experience, Shall make all nations to canonize us. 182g 
Bro, Jonathan \\. 282, 1 am not ready to canonize all 
women because I love one. fas 

5. To make canonical ; to admit into the Canon 
of Scripture, or (¢vansf.) of authoritative writings. 

1382 [see CanonizEo]. 1593 Nasne CArist's 7. 38 b, 
Canonizing such a multifarious Genealogie of Comments. 
1595 Polimanteta (1881) 36'I'v canonize your owne writers, 
1645 Ussuer Body Diz. 5. 1657 Cosin Canton Script. ii. 14 
They canonized the Books of the Maccabees. 1872 O. 
Surptev Gloss. Eccl. Terms 86 Apocrypha books..were not 
canonized. ¥ 

G. To sanction by the authority of the church ; 
to give authoritative sanction or approval to. 

1393 Gower Conf. II]. 280 Of the law canonized The pope 
hath lc to the men, that, eic. c1g00 Afod, Lolt, 46 Per 
wordis are canonized, & approuid of holi kirk. 1635 
Pacitt Christianogr. 1. iii, (1636: 89 These .. doctrines are 
Canonized in their late meeting at Trent. are G.H. //ist. 
Cardinals u. 1. 132 The Popes are sure to have the Car: 
dinals Canonize their errours. 1869 Lecxy Europ. Jor. 1. 
i. 39 We should still be compelled to canonise a crowd of 
acts, 

+ 7. (See quot.) 

1578 Coorex Thesaur., Canonise, to canonice: to exa- 
mine by rule. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Canonice, to examine 
by rule, to Register, to put in the rank and number. 

Ca‘nonized, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ep.] Placed 
in the canon; sainted; consecrated, beatified, 
deified. + Canontzed epistles: cf. CANONICAL 3. 

1382 Wycur James Prol., Not the same ordre is at 
Greekis..of the seuen epistoelis that ben clepid canonysid. 
crgqqgo Promp. Part. 60 Canonyzyde, canonizatus. 159 
Suaks. 2 Mes. V/, 1, iii, 63 Brazen Images of Cancel 
Saints. 1602 — Ham. 1. iv. 47 Thy Canoniz'd bones 
Hearsed in death. 1790 Burke Fr, Nev. 49 Acting as if in 
presence of canonized forefathers. 1827 PoLiox Coxrse 
Time w, The lofty seat Of canoniztd bards. 1886 ‘T. 
Harpy Woodlanders iv, No canonised antique. 

Canonizer (ka-nonaizaz), [f. as prec. +-ER.] 
One who canonizes. 

1588 A. Kine ur. Canisius’ Catech. Kj, The canonizars of 
thir new sanctes. 1588 G. D. Disc. Allen's Sedtt. Drifts 
"9 An open patrone of. .trecherie, and a cannoniser of dis- 
oyall traytors. 1751 Dr. Lavincton Aathusiasnt (1754) U. 
216 Such Canonizers and God-makers. 1822 Black. Mug. 
X. 697 The cancnizer is worthy of the saint. 

Canonizing, v4/. sé. [f. as prec. + -InG1.] 
The action of the vb. CaNonize; canonization : 
a. Admission into the calendar of saints. 

1380 Wycuir Serm. xxix. Sel. Wks. IIL. 456 Po canon- 
yaynge of bo seyntes. 21638 Mebe A fost. Latter Times iv. 

Wks. (1672! 629 ‘The Canonizing of the Souls of deceased 
Worthies. . was an Idolatrous trick even from the days of the 
elder world, 1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. #. dnd WU. li, 
243 The Chinese are specdier in their canonizing than the 
Romans are. 

b. Establishing as canonical. 

1651 Hounes Leriath. m1. xlii, 282 The Canonizing, or mak- 
ing of the Scripture Law, belonged to the Civill Soveraigne. 

Ca‘nonizing, f//.a. That canonizes. 

1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) HI. xi, 30 The canon- 
izing voice of England. 

+Canonly, adv. Obs. rarve—'. [f. Canon] + 
-LY=.] Canonically. 

1502 Ord, Crysten Alen vw. xxi. (W. de W. 1506) 234 If he 
hath not ben Bere canonly. 

Canonry (kenann’. Also 4-5 chanonry(e. 
[f Canon’ + -rny. (The L. was canonia, F. 
chanoinie.)] The benefice of a canon ; the status, 
dignity, or office of a canon. 

1482 Caxton Hie (1527) 305 b Ile ..hadde geuen 
his letyll newe a chanonrye ..in the chyrche of Lyncoln. 
17, Lond. Gaz, No. 2307/2 The Seizure of the Canonries 
and Prebendaries. 169: Woop 4th. O.ron, 1. 81 This Tol- 
lard..enjoyed his Canonry but few months, 1705 HEARNE 
Collect. (1886) I, 104 Wis Canonry of Xt Church. 1726 
Avurre Parerg, 139. 1862 Murs. Il. Woop Channings 
i, 2 A young man who had but just gained his minor 
canonry, 1886 Lew Tres Kep. LU. 7o2/t The profits of 
a canonry of Windsor were alienable by way of mortgage. 

Ca:nonship. [f. Canon? + -suir.]=Canonry. 

1534 Hen. VIIE. Liber Regis p. viii, Every suche dignitie, 
prebend, vycarship, pety canonship. 1640 Br. [late Chr. 
Moder, 31/2 Vhe time was, when..none should be promoted 
--to canonships in cathedrals, but those which could read, 
sing, and competently construe. 1 14 Act 13 Anne vi, §8 in 
Ox/, § Camb. Enactm. 56 Canonship or Erhard in the Ca. 
thedral Church. tr, Lnusching’s Syst. Geog. 11. 602 
Lautenbach .. containing an important canonship. 

t Ca‘nony, chanonie. Oés. [a. F. chanoinic 
or med.L, canonia in same sense.] = Canonry. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Discip, 1. (1851) 66 For their Bishop- 
ricks, Deaneries, Prebends, and Chanonies, 

Canoo, obs. form of CaNox, 

Canope, obs. form of Canopy, 

Canopie (kandupik), a. [ad. L. Canapic-us, f. 
Candp-us & town of ancient Egypt.] Of or per- 


CANOPY 


taining ta Canopus. Canopic vase: a vase used 
in Egypt, chiefly for holding the entrails of em- 
balmed bodies. 

1878 Witkinson Anc. Egyptians 11. Index, Canopic 
vases, 1883 W. Arwstrone errof’'s Art Anc. Egypt 1. 
30x The canopic vases. .were sometimes of stone, especially 
alabaster, sometimes of terra cotta, and now and then of 
wood, and were used to hold the viscera of the deceased. 

Canopied (ke'ndpid), pf/. a. [f. Canory sé, 
or v.+-E0.] Covered with, or as with, a canopy. 

1§93 Suaks. Lucr. 398 Her eyes... canopied in darkness 
sweetly lay. 1611 CHAPMAN //fad xin. (R.) Mars..Sat cana- 
we with golden clouds. 1796 Morse elmer. Geag. 11. 550 
alanquins .. a kind of canopied couches. 1870 Lowe. 
Among my Bks. Ser. 1. ery) 196 These saints of literature 
descend from their canopied remoteness. . 

b. Arch. (Cf. Canopy sd, 3.) 

1849 FREEMAN <i rchit, 296 Rows of canopied niches. 1879 
Sir G, Scotr Lect. Archit. 1. 182 A graceful canopied and 
crocketed panel to cach interveaing pier. 

|| Canopus (kandupis), [L., a. Gr. Kavaros.] 

1. The bright star @ in the southern constellation 
Argo, situated in the rudder of the aul 

1555 Eorn Decades W, Ind. (Arb.) 278 When these are 
hydden, there is seene on the lefte syde a bryght Canopus 
of three starres of notable greatnesse..In the myddest of 
these is seene an other bryght Canopus. 1830 TeNnyson 
Dream Fair Wom. 146 We drank the Libyan Sun to sleep, 
and lit Lamps which out-burn'’d Canopus. 

2. = Canopic vase. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V1. 244/2 Canopus is also the name of an 
Egyptian jar. 2857 Biren Ane. Pottery (2858) 11. 204 The 
canopos or jar resembling those in which the Egyptians 
placed the entrails of their mummies. /4rd. (1873) 593- 

Cengpy (karndpi), 56. Forms: 5-6 canape, 
-ope, canapee, -opi, cannopy, canyppy, 
(?eannebe), zorth. canaby(e, 6-7 canapie, -apy, 
-opie, Sc. camnabie, 7 cannapie, canopey, 6- 
canopy. [In 15th c. canape, a. F. canapé (for- 
merly also conopce masc. ‘a canopie, tent, or 

auilion’, Cotgr.) = 5Sp., Pg. canapé ‘ couch, sofa’, 

t. canope (Diez), med.L. ‘ canefeum, quod suspen- 
ditur super altare’ (Du Cange), in cl. L. condpctmne, 
-cum, -ium, ‘net of fine gauze about the bed, 
mosquito curtains’ (Lewis & Short), ‘pavilion, 
tent, or bed with a tester’ (Scheller), a. Gr. cova- 
netoy ‘an Egyptian bed or couch with mosquito 
curtains’ (L. & S.), f. xavenp gnat, mosquito. The 
Eng. forms may have been partly from med.L., 
and in Iing. the sense has adhcred to ‘curtain or 
tester’, while in the mod. Romanic langs. that of 
‘couch’ or ‘sofa’ has prevailed] 

l. A covering or hangings suspended over a 
throne, couch, bed, etc., or held over a person 
walking in procession. 

1382 Wyeur Jxdith mii. 10 She toc awei his canope fro 
the pileris. 1454 £, £. H7td/s (1882) 133 My bed of grene 
sylke, wip the testour & Canape ther-to. ¢1§11 15f Ang. 
Lk, claner,(Arb.) Introd. 29/2, liij of the nobleste beret 
the canapie ouer his hed. 1561 /wven?. 138 (Jam.) Ane 
cannabie of grene taffetie .. quhilke may serue for any dry 
stuill or a bed, 1576 Lamnarog Peramds, Kent (1826) 113 
They beare the foure staves of the Canapie over the Kings 
head at the time of his coronation, 1651 Ilonnes Leeath. 
iv. xIlv. 365 At this day the Popes are carried by Switzers 
under a Canopie, 1725 De For Vay. round World (1840) 
268 The inattress.. had a large canopy over it, spread like 
the crown of a tent. 1843 Prescort A/exrico (1850) 1. 28 
Above the throne was a canopy of variegated plumage. 

b. spec. A covering over a shrine, or over the 


Host when borne in procession. 

1513 Braosuaw St, Herburgh (1848) 146 Also oner the 
shryae was prepared a canaby Of cloth of polde. c1§20 
Alem, Ripon (Surtees) 11]. 201 Caruer framyng et carvyng 
j_canape pro Corpore Xpi per iiij dies, 25. 1556 Citron. 
Gr, Friars (1852) 94 The byshoppe bereynge the sacra. 
ment under a canapy. 1757 tr. Aeysder's Trav, (1760) I. 
zo The venerable host, Sk was carried under a splendid 
canopy. b . 

2. transf. and gen. A covering, an over-hanging 
shade or shelter. 

160r Snaxs. Fut C. v. i, 88 Their shadowes seeme A 
Canopy most fatall, vnder which Our Army lies. 1641 
MAIstERTON Serm, 23 Beautifull walks .. shaded with the 
green canopy of every pleasant... tree. 1723 Porm Let. fo 
Digby 10 Oct., The prospects begin to opea..thro’ the high 
canopies of trees to tie higher archof heaven. 1855 MAvurY 
Phys. Geog. Sea v. (1860) § 299 Under a canopy of perpetual 
clouds. 3874 Hartwic Acriaf W. i. 1 The atmosphere 
spreads its invisible canopy over sea and land. 

b. esf. applied to the overhanging firmament. 

1602 Suaxs. //as. 11. ii. 311 This most excellent Canopy 
the Ayre... this braue ceeenginn. this Maiesticall Roofe, 
fretted with golden fire. 1607 — Cor. tv. v. 41 Where 
dwel'st thou? Vnder the Canopy. 1667 Mitton /, 4. 101. 556 
Where he stood So high above the circling Canopie Of 
Nights extended shade. 1794 Sutuwan View Nat. 11.1 
453 At first, the celestial canopy was divided into three 
principal parts, 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) III. xiii, 
ago ‘he people had met under the canopy of heaven, 

ce. fig. Covering, shelter. 

1603 H. Crosse Veritues Conrmr. (1878) 19 Shrowding th 
selfe vnder the Cannapie of Vertue. 1650 I]ussert #412 
Formatlity 12 A form of Religion serves for a Canopie to 
cover all these abominations. 18.. Syp. Smitn, Withdraw. 
ing the canopy of his name from the bad passions of coun- 
"y gentlemen. . ne 

. Arch, A roof-like omamented projection, sur- 


mounting a niche, door, window, toinb, ete. 


CANOPY. 


_ 1682 N. O. Boileau's Lutrin w. 31 The Pulpit now lifting 
its lofty Head With carved Canopy stands covered. 1874 
Parker /dlust. Goth. Archit, 1. v. 186 A niche was origin- 
ally intended to contain an image, and the canopy over it 
was to protect the head of the image. 

Canopy (kendpi), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

trans, ‘Yo cover with, or as with, a canopy. 

€1600 Saks. Sonu. xii, Lofty trees.. Which erst from 
heat did canopie the herd. 1698 Crowne Caligula wu. 28 
That point of Heaven.. Which canopys that holy happy 
land. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. u. 65 Yon gay clouds, 
which canopy the skies. 1869 E. Peacock in Atheneum 
22 May 710/3 A very graceful iron herse. .canopies the ala- 
baster effigies of a Marmion and his spouse. ane 

||Canor. [L.] ‘Melody or sweet singing’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Canorous (kinde'rss), a. [f- L. candr-us melo- 
dious (f. canor song, f. cancre to sing) + sous. ] 
Singing, melodious, musical; resonant, ringing. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vu. xiv. 368 Birds that 
are canorous..as Nightingales..Canary birds and Larkes, 
1748 tr. Colninelia's Hush, vit, xii, ‘he keeper of the manor 
house [7.2 a dog]..ofa vast canorous hark. 1774 GoLpsm. 
Nat, Hist. U1. 171 A beautiful & acanorous bird. 1822 De 
Quincey Confess. Wks. V. 94 A long, loud, and canorous peal 
of laughter. 

Hence Cano-rously adv., Cano*‘rousness. 

1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc.293 The voice..as of a Trum- 
pet talking loudly or canorously with him. 1870 Lowrt. 
Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. 184 Ue chooses his language for its 
rich canorousness rather than for intensity of meaning. 

Canou(e, canow(e, obs. ff. CaNoz, 

Canoun, early form of Canon *. 

+ Canous, 2. Obs. rare. Also spclt -ois, -us, 
eannos. [f. L. edéus hoary.] Grey, hoary. 

1513 Douctas nets v. vii. .Y Or that wnfreindlie eild 
had thus besprent My heid and halfettis baith with canus 
[ed. 1853 canous] hair. /déd. y. xii. 144 To Troiane ingill, 
and the cannos [ed. 1553 canois] Veste. 

+Canque. Obs. [Soin F.] A Chinese cotton 
fabrie : see quots. 

1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 793 Cotton Linens, 
called Canques..of Nanquin. /é¢d. 794 Coarse and fine 
Canques or Cotton Linen. 

Cansel, canserous: see CANCEL, ete. 

Cansonet, obs. form of CANZONET. 

+Canstick. Oés. Apparently a contracted 
form of CanpLestiek. Avt with the canstick: 
Jack-o’-lantern, Will 0’ the wisp. 

1562 J. Herwoop Prov. $ Epigr. (1867) 20 Coll vnder can- 
styk, she can plaie on bothe handis, Dissimulacion well she 
vnderslandis. 1 R. Secor Déscov. Witcher. vu. xv. 122 
They have so fraied us with bull beggars, spirits, witches... 
kit with the cansticke, etc. 1596 Suaks.1 Hex. JV, un i. 
131, I had rather heare a Brazen Canstick [1623 candle- 
stick] turn’d Or a dry Wheele grate on the Axle-tree. 1616 
Cuapman Batrachom, 8 ‘Their fencefull bucklers were The 
middle rounds of can’sticks.. [Cowrer has: The lamp con- 
tributed its central tin, A shield foreach.) 1627 S. CoLuixs 
Def. Bp, Elie A ij b, His .. wodden cansticke. 

Cant (kent), 54.1 Also 5-8 kant. [Found 
1400; rare before 1600. Words identical in form 
and corresponding in sense are found in many Jan- 
guages, Teutonic, Slavonic, Romanic, Celtic. Cf. 
Du, dant, MDu. cand, border, side, brink, edge, 
eomer, MLG. Aan (masc.) point, creek, border, also 
kante (fem.) side, edge, whence mod.G. hante edge, 
comer, border, brim, margin; also Du. and Ger. 
dante point-lace. (There is no trace of the word 
in the older stages of Teutonie.) Also OF. cant 
and mod.Norman cant, Wallogn can side, Sp., Pg., 
It. canto edge, corner, side, med.L. castes corner, 
side; with which some compare L.canthus, Gr. xay- 
6ds corner of the eye, and L.. canthes tire (? felloe) 
of a wheel, according to Quintilian a ‘barbarous’ 
word. The Welsh cas? edge of the eirele, Breton 
kaiit circle, circumference, which were thought by 
Diez to represent an original Celtic word, are 
held by Diefenbach and Tbumeysen not to be 
native; so that at present we cannot go beyond 
the Romanic canéo, and its possible identity with 
L, canthus. The Teutonic words were probably 
from Romanic. It is not clear whether the Eng. 
word was adopted from OF. or from LG., or, in 
different senses, from both. 

I. Original sb. senses. 

+1. (probably) Edge, border, brink. Ods. 

¢137§ 7 Barsour St. Lucas 69, 70 Quhene he had dry- 
wyne wel oure Pe kanttis of sewynty 3cris & foure. ¢ 1400 
Melayne 1495 Inder the cante of a hille Oure Britons 
beldis & bydis stille. 

+2. A nook, corner in a building; aniche. Oés. 

{1481-90 /foward Househ. Bis, (1841) 400 Item, for ij. 
panchons at the garden gate, with kant ther above viijd.] 
1603 B. Jonson Fas. /’s Eutert. Wks. (1838) $30/1 Irene, or 
Peace ; she was placed aloft in a cant, her attire white, 
semined with stars, 1604 Dexxer K?ug's Eutert, 297 
Directly under her in a Cant by her selfe, Fame stood up- 
right. 1605 Verstecan Dec. Jutedl, v. 150 A nooke or 
corner being in our ancient language called a kant or cantell. 
1624 Wesster Sfox. Honour. Wks. (1857) 69 In several 
cants beneath sits, first Magistracy..next Liberality. 

+ 3. A corner or angle ofa polygon. Obs. 

16x Corse. s.v. Pent, Le yews hexagone id six peuts, 
hauing six Cants. 1688 R. Horme Armoury mi, xiit. § 42 
A Tower or Steeple of six Cants or six square..Some term 
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it an Ilexagon or Octagon Tower, that is six or cight cor- 
nered$ but Master Masons generally term it six or eight 
Cants or Corners. 1876 Gwitt Arcért. Gloss., Can?, an 
external angle or quoin of a building. 5 

+b. 2? A corner picce ; a triangular picce. Oés. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 118/2 Garden, part to be 
divided into Beds and them again to be cast into Ovals, 
Squares, Cants, Frets, Borders or Knots. 

4, One of the side-pieces in the head of a cask ; 
also cant-piece. (So in Welsh). Cf cantle-ptece 
(CantTLe sé. 8). 

1611 Coter., Panuean de dotle, a cant pane or peece. 
1848 J. A. CartyLe tr. Dante's Iuferue xxviii. 22 Even a 
cask, through loss of middle-piece or cant [per seesaud per- 
dere o lulla} yawns not so wide as one I saw. 

5. The oblique linc or surface which cants or 
cuts off the corner of a square or cube; an oblique 
faee of a polygon, a crystal, cte.; an inclined or 
slanting face of a bank, or tbe like. 

1840 Fossroxe Encycl. ctuti7. 148 Cants (parts which 
have inclined faces), “1850 Gloss. Termes in ct rchit. (cd. 5) 
107 Cant, a term in conimon Use among carpenters to ex- 
press the cutting off the angle of a square. 1874 Ksicut 
Mech, Dict., Cant, an angle, a bevel, a chamfer, a slope, an 
arris, a hip, a ridge. 1875 Beano & Cox Dict. Sclence 1. 
367 Canf, aterm used in Architecture to express the sides 
of a polygon turned from the spectator. 1877 EF. Peacock 
NK, Line, Gloss., Cant, part of a buitress wall or other 
building which is sloped off. 1880 Stumdard 20 May 13 
Along the ‘cant’ of the ice the sealer coasts. 

6. A squared log. U.S. Cf. Canter sé} 2. 
(1877 Lumberman's Gas, 24 May, A cant or sqnare-edged 
timber. 1879 (bid. 5 Nov., The cheapest and most e¢flec- 
tive ineans yet devised for holding the eant in place. 

7. Naut, A picce of wood laid upon the deek of 
a vessel to support the bulkheads, cte. Cf, Cant- 
PIECE, ete, In 12. 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship \\, 286 Fir cants wailed on 
the limber-strakes. 1865 Aveuder 12 Aug., Washing arrange: 
ments. Suitable places on board ship are to be set apart 
for the purpose, fitted with cants, to prevent the escape of 
water, and screens so arranged as to roll up when not in usc. 

II. from Cast z, 

8. A toss, pitch, or throw, whicb overturns, easts 
down, etc. 

1736 J. Lewis /fist. Thanet Gloss., Cant .. likewise sig- 
niles a cast or throw; ‘1 gave hima cant’, 1755 Jfens, 
Capt. P. Drake 11. xiv. 244 To give me such a cant, as I 
never had before nor since, which was the whole Length of 
the Coffee-rooin; he pitched me on my Head and Should- 
ers, under a large ‘lable, at the further Ind. 

9. A sudden movement which tends to, or restlts 
in, tilting up or turning over. 

1806 A. Duncan Nelson 308 The carronade.. took a cant 
from a roll of the ship. 1855 Cartyty /red&, Gt, xu. viii, 
Fortune's wheel made suddenly a great cant. 

10. A slope, a slanting or tilted position; a de- 
flection from the perpendicular or horizontal linc. 

1 7 Infantry Matz, (1854) 20 Giving the piece a cant with 
the forefingers. 1873 Mus. Wirttsey Other Gerls xxsiv, 
The seat sloped with the sharp cant of the half-overturned 
vehicle. 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. x. 245 A large tongue of ice 
below the water was forced under the bows of the vessel, 
raising her..and with the help of the wind giving her a cant. 

b. An inclination. 

1881 Daily Ted. 28 Jan., The helm had been lashed with a 
small cant to leeward. 

Ll. Whalejfishing. (See et) 

1867 Suytu Sailor's Word-th., Cant, a cut made ina 
whale between the neck and the fins, to which the cant pur 
chase is made fast, for turning the animal round in the 
operation of flensing. 

III. Attributively and in combination. 

12. Combs. with tbe sb. (or stem of the vb.) with 
the general sense of ‘having canted corners or 
sides, on the slant, sloping, in a position diverging 
from the perpendicular or straight line’, as in 
cant-bultress, -floor, -frame, -picce, -riband; cant- 
board, a sloping board; in Carriage building, a 
board serving to show the plan of the side of 
a carriage ; cant-body, Vaud, (see quot.) ; + cant- 
ceiling, a eeiling which slants to meet the wall, 
as in attics, ete., apparently now eorrupted into 


CAMP-CEILING ; eant-moulding, -riband, -tim- 
ber, -window (see quots.). 

1759 SMEATON in PAid. Trans. LI. 103 A *kant-board, for 
throwing the water more directly down the opening. .into 
the lower cistern. 1879 Carriage-butlding in Cassells 
Techn, Educ. WV. 13x ‘The cant-board which shows the side- 
cant. Jéid. ‘The diagram showing the cant-board. 1867 
Suytu Satlor’s Word-bk., *Cant-body, an imaginary figure 
of that part of a ship's body which forms the shape forward 
and aft, and whose planes make obtuse angles with the 
midship line of the ship. 1879 W. H. Waute Shif-dudld, 
in Cassell’s Techn, Educ. VV. 190/1 In the cant-bodies the 
plan followed is almost identical with that sketched. 1663 
in Cosin Corr. (Surtees! II. 367 Two *cant buttresses of 
hewen aishler neately jointed. 1688 R. Hotme clrmoury 
III. xiii, § 88 He beareth..the like Tower with an Eve, or 
*Cant seileing Roofe. ¢18s0 Nadim. Navig. (Weale) 119 
One or two *cantfloors are added. 1833 Ricttarpson Averc. 
Mar. Arch, 21 The only guides in drawing the *cant 
frames. erg Sir E, Reep SArp Butld. viii, 151 The half- 
beams stand in the planes of the *Cant frames and are 
consequently nearly at right angles to the side, 1823 P. 
Nicnotson Pract. Build. 582 Seana ene a bevelled 
surface, 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Caut.mouldiug, one 
with one or more bevelled, instead of curved, surfaces. 
1794 Rieging & Seamanship 1. 4 *Cant-pieces are used in 
the angles of the fishes and sidetrees. 1850 Rudi 
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Navig. (Wealc) 103 *Cant Ribands are those ribands that do 
not lie in a horizontal or level direction, or square from the 
middle line, but nearly square from the timbers, as the 
diagonal ribands. 1769 Fatcoxer Dict. Alarine (1789) 
*Caut-timbers. those timbers which are situated at the two 
ends ofa ship. ‘They derive their nanie from being canted, 
or raised obliquely from the keel. ¢ 1860 HI. Stuart Sea- 
man's Catech. 67 Those timbers which form the bow and 
steru of a ship are called ‘cant timbers’. 1663 Grruimr 
Connsel 13 Those Spectacle-like *cant Windows, which are 
of Glasse’on all sides. 1897 E. Peacock LIV, Léic, Gloss. 
(ELD. S.) Cant-window, a bay-window whose angles are 
bevelled off. 1881 livans Leicestersh. Gloss. (E.D.S.) Canut- 
window, a projecting window with angles, as distinguished 
from a ‘bow-window ’ which projects in a curve. 

13. From other senses: as in Whale -fishing 
(see 11). Cané-dlocks, the large purchase blocks 
used by whalers to cant the whales round during 
the process of flensing. Cant- purchase is formed 
by a block suspended from the maitmast-head, and 
another block made fast to the cant cut in the 
whale. So Cant-pog, CANT-Hook, CANT-SPAR. 

Cant (kant, 56.2 Obs. exe. dial. [App. con- 
nected immed. with Cane v.! ‘to share’, and with 
Caste, though in some uscs it closely approaches 
Caxr sé}; whether tbis is original or due to sub- 
sequent confusion is not clear.) 

A portion: a share; a parcel; a division. 

aisgt Wearrin Toftel’s Misc. (Ari) 92 Lend in no wise, 

But if thon can be sure to win a cant Of half at least. 1736 
J. Lewis //ist. Thanet Gloss , Cant, a corner of a field. 
1812 J. 1. Vaux Adash Pict, Cant of Dobbin, a roll of 
riband. 1847 78 [[acttwet. 5. v.. In Hampshire a simall 
Inmndle of hay is termed a cant. 1863 Morton Cye/. .lyric. 
Gloss. (E. D. 8.) Caad-/urrow, a divisional furrow. 1875 
Panisu Susser Dead, \ haystack ip said to be cut across 
in cants, and a field of wheat is divided ‘into cants when it 
is portioned out in slips for the reapers, exe of whom lakes 
one or more canty as his share of work. | ; 

Cant kent), 54.8) [This and its accompanying 
yb. presumably represent L. eave/-as singing, song, 
chant (Pr. and N¥r. caavd, Vr. chant), cantare 
NFr. canter) to sing, chant; but the details of the 
derivation and development of sense are unknown. 

Cantare and its Romanic representatives were used con- 
temptuously in reference to the church services as carly as 
1183, when ace to Rigurdic r200 Gust PA pol ugiot, 
(1818) 11, the Cotarelli of the Bourges country De rdotes 
et viros religiosos cxptos secum ducentes, et irrisorié cas. 
fores ipso» vocantes, in ipsis tormentis subsannando dice- 
bant : Cantate nobis, cantores, cantaie ; et confestim dabant 
eis alapas, vel cum grossis virgis turpiler cedebant "So 
far as the evidence shows, the vb. appears in Eng, rst ap- 
plied to the tones and langnage of beggars, ’ the canting 
crew’! this, which according to Harman was introduced 
¢ 1540, may have come down from the religtons mendicants 5 
or the word may have been actually made from Lat. or 
Romanie in the rogues jargon of the time. The subse- 
quent development assumed in the arrangement of the verb 
is quite natural, though not actnatly established. Some 
have however conjectured that caz? is the trish and lic 
cainnt (prononnced kauvt', or nearly kant f+) "langnage’. 
And as carly as 1711 the word was asserted to be derived 
fro the name of Andrew Cant or his son Alexander Cant, 
Presbyterian ministers of the 17th c. “This perhaps means 
that the snrname of the two Cants was occasionally asso- 
cinted dertyively with canting. ‘The arrangement of the sb. 
here is tentative, and founded mainly oa that of the vb., 
which appears on the whole carlier.] : 

+1. (Sporadic uses, from L. candus or its re- 
prescntatives ; not directly related to 11.) 

+1. Singing, musical sound. Cand organ: app. 
a technical term in music. Ods. 

rgor Dovaias Pal. Hon, 1. xiii, Fabourdonn, pricksang, 
discant, couulering, Cant organe, figuratioun, and gem- 
ell. 1704 Swirt 7. 2b Wks, 1760 1, 100 Cant and vision 
are to the ear and the eye the same that tickling is to 
the touch, 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 79. 2/2 That shrill Cant 
of the Grasshoppers. : 

+2. Accent, intonation, tone. Oés. 

1663 Avon-bimn. 110 1t depends not upon the cant 
and tone, or the wording of the Minister. 1763 Aun. Reg. 
307/2 If these lines want that sober cant which 1s necessary 
to an epitaph. 

II. The speech or phraseology of beggars, etc., 
and senses connected therewith. 

3. ‘A whining manner of speaking, esp. of beg- 
gars’; a whine. : 

1640 CLEVELAND in Wilkins Podit. Ballads 1, 28 By lies 
and cants, [they} Would trick us to+believe vem saints, 
1705 HICKERINGILL Pricsi-cr. IV. (1721) 227 With a Cant 
ngs a Gypsie, a Whine like a beaten Spaniel. 

4, ‘The peculiar language or jargon of a class: 

a. The secret language or jargon uscd by gip- 
sies, thieves, professional beggars, ete. ; transf. 
any jargon used for the Nae of secrecy. ‘ 

1706 in Prius. 1707 J. STEVENS tr. Queveda's Com, 
lks. (1709) 226 They talk'd to one another in Cant. 171§ 
Kersey, Cant, Gihberish, Pedler’s French. 1734 NortTH 
Exam. \. V.? 110. 383 To avoid being understood by the 
Servants, they framed a Cant, and called the Design ofa 

encral Rising the Lease and Release. 1865 Dickens A7ut. 

Mr. XVI. 127 The ring of the cant. f 

b. The special phraseology of a particular class 
of persons, or belonging to a particular subject ; 
professional or technical jargon. (Always depre- 


ciative or contemptuous.) 
| 1684 T. Burnet 7%. Earth i, 214 There is heat and mois- 
| ture in the body, & you may call the one ‘radical’ and the 
| other ‘innate’ if you please; this is but a sort of cant, 
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1712 Aopison Sfect. No. 421 P 3 In the Cant of particular 
rades and Employments. 1750 Jounson Ranzbl, No.128 4 
Every class of society has its cant of lamentation, which is 
understood by none but themselves. 1839 Dickens Nich. 
Nick xxxiv, All love—bah | that J art use the cant of 
boys and girls—is fleeting enough. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. xiii. 
Poet Wks. (Bohn) I. 156 Critictsm is infested with a cant 
of materialism, 1861 Hottano Less. Life viii. 119 Re- 
peating the cant of their sect andthe cant of their schools. 
+c. The peculiar phraseology of a religious 
sect or class. (Cf. 5b.) Ods. 

1681 Dryoen Abs. & Achkit. 521 Hot Levites.. Resum’d 
their cant, and with a zealous cry Pursued their old be- 
loved theocracy. 1696 C. Lesuie Snake in Gr. (1698) In- 
trod. 46 Really to understand the Quaker-Cant is learning 
a new Language. 1709 SACHEVERFLE Serm. 15 Aug. 1§ 
Diabolical Inspiration, and Non-sensical Cant. 1711 Sfeet. 
No. 147 P 3 Cant is by some people derived from one Andrew 
Cant who, they say, was a Presbyterian minister..who by 
exercise & use had obtained the Faculty, alias Gift, of talk- 
ing in the Pulpit in such a dialect, that it’s said he was 
understood by none but his own Congregation, and not by 
all of then. 

d. Provincial dialect ; vulgar slang. 

1802 Mar. Eocewortu /rishk Bulls (1832) 226 The cant of 
Suffolk, the vulgarisms of Shropshire. 1852 GLansToNE 
Glean. TV. |xxxii. 122 The coarse reproduction of that un- 
mitigated cant or slang. 

e. attrib. 

17a7 Swirt Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 11. u 185 ‘To 
introduce and multiply cant words is the most ruinous cor- 
ruption in any language. 1824 W. Invinc 1. 7'rav. 1. 27 
Slang talk and cant Jokes. 1841 Borrow Zrncal? (1843 
Il. 150 The first Vocabulary of the ‘Cant Language’.. 
appeared in the year 1680 appended to the life of ‘The 
English Rogue’. 

5. A form of words, a phrase : 

ta. A set form of words repeated perfunctorily 
or mechanically. Oés. 

1681 Sejanus in Bagford Ballads (1878) 758 note, A young 
Scribe is copying out a Cant, Next morn for to be spoke in 
Parliament. 1704 SreeLe Lyrne Lover 1.1.7 Sure.. you 
talk by Memory,a Form or Cant which you mistake for 
something that's gallant. 1712 Apvison Spect. No. 291 § 6 
With a certain cant of words. 

b. A pet phrase, a trick of words; esf. a stock 
phrase that is much affected at the time, or is re- 
peated as a matter of habit or form. (Formerly 
with @ and Alurad.) arch. 

1681 Country-man's Compl. & Advice to King, Gods! to 
be twice cajol'd by cants and looks. 1691 Wooo Ath. O.ron. 
1./s50 Knamour'd with his ohstreporousness and un. 
decent cants. 1692 BextLry Boyle Lect. 200 That ordinary 
cant of illiterate. atheists, the fortuitous or casual concourse 
of atoms. 1710 Hearse Collect. (1886) 11. 365 The late 
happy Revolution, (so he calls it, according to the common 
Cant), 1769 Funins Lett. xxvi. 119 ole, Measures, and not 
inen, is the common cant of affected moderation, ¢1815 
Jane Austen Northang. Ab.(1833) I. v. 22 Lt is really very 
well for a novel .. is the common cant. 

e@. altrib. 

171z Annison Sfect. No. 530 P 3 Enlivened with little cant- 
phrases. 1753 Stewart's Triat App. 130 It wasa cant word 
through the country, That the tenants might sit, since the 
worst of it would be paying the violent profits. 1774 Gouvr. 
Morais in Sparks Life 4 Writ. (1832) E 23 The ivchot 
- roared out liberty, and property, and a multitude of cant 
terms. 1790 Pacey Hore Paul. (1849! 396 There is such a 
thing asa peculine word or phrase cleaving, as it were, to the 
inemory of a writer or speaker and presenting itself to his 
utterance at every turn. When we observe this we call it a 
cant word or acant phrase. 1855 Prescott PAI 11 (1857 1. 
v. 79 ‘To borrow a cant phrase of the day, like ‘a fixed et % 
1868 Hetes Nealmah xvii, (1876) 465 He..can—to use the 
cant phrase—afford to support the dignity of the peerage. 

6. As a kind of phraseology : 

&. Phraseology taken up and used for fashion’s 
sake, without being a gennine expression of senti- 
ment ; canting language. 

1710 Berkevey Princ. Him. Knowl, §87 Allthis sceptical 
cant follows from our su’ posing, etc. 1783 Jounson in Bos- 
well 15 May, My dear tiend, clear your mind of cant. .you 
may faéé in this manner; it is a mode of talking in society 5 
but don't think foolishly. 1809 Svo. Smitu His. (1867) I. 
174 The pernicious cant of indiscriminate lo: Ity. 1870 
Lowett Study Wind, 157 Enthusiasm, once call can never 

warmed over into anything better than cant. 1875 
Sates Thrift ii. 20 Infact there is no greater cant than 
can'l. 1883 J, Parker Tyne Ch. 320 There is a cant of in- 
fidelity as certainly as there is a cant of belief, 

_b. esp. Affected or unreal use of religious or 
pietistic phraseology ; language (or action) imply- 
ing the pretended assumption of goodness or piety. 

1709 Strvre Ann. Re/. 1. lv. 609, 1 set down this letter at 
large, that men may see the cant of these men. 19716 Anot- 
son Freeholder No. 37 ue That cant and hypocrisy, which 
had taken ssession of the people’s minds in the times of 
the great rebellion, 2789 Mrs. Prozzi Yourn. France 1. 256 

ypocritical manners, or what we So emphatically call cant. 
x849 RoarrTson Serm, Ser. 1. x. (1866) 182 Religious 
phraseology passes into cant. 1875 HamERTON /nte/?, Life 
Vi. WL. ax He had a horror of cant, which. .gave him a re- 

wlsion for all outward show of religious observances. 1879 


ROUVOE Cazsar i. 6 The whole spiritual atmosphere w: 
saturated with cant. - 7 3 


Cc. attrib, 
. 1747 CantE Hist, Eng, 1. 60x To make up what was want- 


ing in the justice of their cause ., b isti 
way of expression, - Jie ee ee 


7. One who usef religious phrases unreally, 


1745 New Cant, Dict., Cant, an H ite, a Dissembl 
a double-tongu’d, whining Person, Teg ‘Ses. or od 
Pink Tippet Ww. 16 Lest she should be called a cant. 1873 


78 


E. Bernoc Adv. Protestant 132 He was not a cant, but 
really felt what he said. . 

Cant (kent), 54.4 [Goes with Canrzv.4 ‘The 
sb. (if not immediately from the vb.) may be an 
aphetic form of *encant, or *acant, a. OF, encant, 
mod.F, encan (Pr. encant, Sp. encanto, It. incanto), 
in same sense: of disputed origin. ‘The loss of 
the initial syllable is found also in MHG. and 
mod.G. ganz in same sense. 

Diez takes the Romanic words as repr. L. in guantunt 
*to how much?‘ as the cry of the auctioneer; and with this 
agree the occas. med.L. form inguantus, Pr. enguant, and 
OF, inguant, and med.L. vb. inguantare, But no forms of 
the word appear to go back Betore the end of the rath c.; 
the earliest and ordinary forms in med.L. were incantus 
(4th decl., raucantum, incantare, accantare, incantator, 
accantator; and OF. had enchanteur, enchantement (al- 
ready in Assizes of Yerusalem\, ‘Vhese show that the word 
was then identified with the Lat. ‘ncantare, accantare, 
derivs. of cantare to sing, in the sense of ‘ proclaim, cry a 
Cf. Du Cange, under date 1351, ‘quod incantator publicus 
dicti castri..debeat facere proclamationem’, and the illus- 
trative ‘jussit ergo Moyses pracconis voce cantari‘, M. 
Paul Meyer thinks the identification with cantare too old 
and general to be explained as an error; and that there is 
nore ground for treating the connexion with i guantion 
asa later fancy. Cf.also the mod.Fr. vendre a da criée to sell 
by auction, and the Sc. and north.Eng. roup, cry, shout, 
auction, ‘selling of goods by an outcry’ (Phillips 1678)]. 

A disposal of property by public competition to 
the highest bidder; an auction. Chiefly Irish. 

1905 Lond. Gaz. No. 4178/4 The Manor..is to be sold by 
publick Cant to the best Bidder. 1738 (fist. Crt. Excheg. 
vil. 134 The Goods are set up to Cant. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
freland ii. 27 Two or three lots of ground were to be let 
by auction, or, as the phrase goes, by cant. 1834 SoviHEv 
Doctor cxxxix. (1862) 352 The whole of them were set up 
for sale by public cant in Dublin. 

Cant, sd.5 Sc. [Of uncertain origin: possibly 
belongs to onc of the prec. sbs. Cf. also cantrip.] 
?* Trick; slight, illusion’ (Jamieson). 

1790 Morison Poems 38 (Jam.) Williy's wisp wi’ whirlin" 
cant Their blazes ca’, 1813 D. Annerson Poems 81 (Jam.) 
Superstition... Experiencing plans ©’ auld cants that night. 

Cant (kant), a. Sc. and north. dial. Also 4-6 
kant, § kaunt. [Common in early times (13- 
1gth ¢.) in the allit. phrase ‘kant and keen’. 
App. the same word as mod.Du. éané ‘neat, 
clever’, in phr. dant en daar quite ready; also 
Kast Iris. £an¢; cousidered by Franck to have 
heen developed out of the sb. san? edge, etc. (see 
Cant sd.) ; cf. the connexion of idea in ‘keen’ 
and ‘edge’. The actual historical relation be- 
tween the Low German and the northern English 
word does not appear. Hence Canty, Flem. and 
LG. hantig.] 

Bold, brisk, courageous, hearty, Insty, lively, hale. 
The Sc. sense leans to ‘Lively, merry, brisk’; cf. 
Jamieson, who compares ‘cant men’ (armed fol- 
lowers} with ‘merry men’ of the ballads. 

@ 1300 Cxrsor Af. 8943 Juus pat war sacant [Gots & 7rin, 
cralbbed] and kene. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 50 Knoute com 
with his kythe, fat kant was and kene. 1375 Baruour 
Bruce vin, 280 The kyng.. Vith his men that war cant 
and keyn. Yfa1qoo Aforte Arth, 2195 The knyghte coue- 
ride on his knees with a kaunt herte. c1ggo Gam, § God. 
ii. 2(Jam.) Cant men and cruel. c1ggo Henryson Jfor. 
Fab, 5 Ane Cocke.. Right cant and crous, 1513 DouGas 
éacis vin. Prol. 42 The cadgear callis furth his capil] wyth 
crakis waill cant. 1535 Stewart Crom. Scot, 11. 517 Alss 
blyth and als rejosit, And in him self that tyme als crous 
and kant. 1674 Rav N.C, Wis. 9 Cant, strong lusty: 
* Very cant, God yield you‘, ie. Very strong and lusty, God 
reward you. Céesh. 1849 C. Bronti Shirtey 1. 189 Th’ 
wife ’s a raight cant body. 1868 E.Wauen Sneck. Bant iv, 
76 As cant as a kitlin. 

+ Cant, v.1 Oés. [Of uncertain etymol. : asso- 
ciated in sense with Cant s4.2, but of much earlier 
appearance, being the oldest vb. can¢ in the lang., 
and as a word preceded only by Cant a. and 
Cant sb.) Since the dim. of the latter word, 
cantel, chanteau, CANTLE, had the sense of ‘piece, 
fragment’, it is possible that this sense nay have 
attached also to the primitive, and that a verb 
to cant ‘to divide into pieces’? may have been 
in LG. or ONF.; but it has not yet been found.] 

i trans. To part, divide, share, parcel out, 
npportion. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 60 Cantyn or departyn, partior, 
divide, 1529 More Com/. agst. Trié. im. Wks, 1245/2 Our 
very prison tbis earth is, nd yet therof we cant vs out 
..dyuers partes dyuerslye to our self. 1533 — Debelt. Salem 
Wks. 943/2 To diuide & cant it améng good poore hus- 
band men, that should til the ground a theyr handes. 

2. (Sec quot.) Cf. Cant sé. (quot. 1875). 

1863 Morton Cycé, oe Gloss. (E. D. §.) Cant, (Kent), 
to let out land to mow, hoe, etc. 

Cant (kent), v2 [f. Cant 54.1; cf. Du. and 
Ger. £anten in several of the saine senses.] 

I. trans, 


1. To give a cant edge to; to bevel; esp. to 
bevel offa corner. 

1542-3 Act 34 § 35 fen. VITT, vi, Pinnes..shal..haue.. 
the point well and rounde filled. canted, and sharped. 1791 
SMEATON Edystone L. § 274 The corners only were a little 
canted off. 1812 J, Hopeson in J. Raines Afen, (1857) I. 97 
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The several pillars which have their uppermost corner 
canted off. 1851-3 Tursrr Dom, Archit. 11. ii, 30 The 
Ahacus is square, with the angles canted. 

2. To bring or put (a thing) into an obliqne 
position, so that it is no longer vertical or hori- 
zontal ; to slope, slant, tilt up. 

1711 Duncan JMariner’s Chron, (1805) 111. 302 The sea 
broke in upon us, and the canoe being filled half full, canted 
her broadside to it. 1796 Winturop in PAi?. Trans. L. 11 
Some [chimnies] were..canted horizontally an inch or two 
over, so as to stand very dangerously. 1792 Afunchausen's 
Trav. ix. 30 The wind rose suddenly, and canted our barge 
on one side. 1826 Miss Mrtroro Vi/Z, Ser. m. (1863) 496 
She sat... with her feet canted up on an ottoman. 1884 
Pall Mall G, 12 Aug. 12/1 \f the ship needs a ‘ list ‘, she can 
be canted. , 

b. To tum over completely, tum npside down. 
e1850 Audim. Navig., (Weale) 103 Canting, the act of 
turning anything completely over, so that the under surface 
shall lie upwards. 1855 KincsLey Géancus(1878) 160 Without 
canting the net over, and pouring the contents roughly out. 
te. fig. (?) To incline, adapt with a bias. Ods. 

1682 Soutnerne Loyal Bro. w. Wks, 1721 I. 56 Gifted 
rogues, That cant their doctrine to their present wants. 

3. To throw off, ¢.2. to empty ont, the contents of 
a vessel by tilting it up. 70 cant off: to decant 

1658 A. Fox Wertz’ Surg. ut. viii. 241 Let it stand in a 
warm place ..then cant of the Aquavita cleanly. a 1845 
Hooo Poems (1864) 265 As vessels cant their ballast—rat- 
tling rubbish. 7 F 

4. To pitch as by the sudden lnrching of a ship; 
to toss, to throw with a sudden jerk. 

1685 F. Spence /fo. Medici 120 Some couragious Priests 
had the leisure 10 joyn him, and cant him into oe that 
was accidentally open. 17§5 SMOLLETT Quzx. (1803) [1.130 
This very innkeeper. .held a corner of the blanket,and canted 
me into the air with great strength and nimbleness. 1791 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 254 note, The boat took a sudden 
yaw or sheer, which canted me overboard, i A into 
the sea. 1805 Naval Chron. X11]. 387 The Ship gave a lurch, 
by which he was canted into the mizen shrouds ! 1816 Scott 
Antig. xvii, That spray of a bramble has .. nearly canted 
my wig into the stream. 1861 G. Berkeey Sportsar. IV. 
Prairies v.82 ’ Does the cow-catcher’, I asked, > always 
cant the beef on one side’? 

IL. intr. 

5. To tilt, take an inclined position, pitch on 
one side, tnm over; often 40 cant over. 

1702 C. Matuer Magn. Chr. v1. ii. (1852) 356 It fell on end 
and then canted along on the floor between two of the chil- 
dren, 1851 S. Juon Margaret iii. (1871) 15 It jolted over 
stones, canted on knolls, sidled into gutters. 1862 SmiLes 
Eugincers 111. 410 ole, A loose plank, which canted over. 
1858 Cartyte #redk. Gt. (1873) I. 88 The celestial sign 
of the Balance just about canting. /déd. (1865) II. v. it. 72 
The History so-called of Europe went canting from side to 
side. ~~ AManch. Exam. 10 Sept. 5/1 The steamer, which 
had canted over, lay in a very dan, erous position. 

6. To have a slanting position, lie aslant, slope. 

t Riggin, Seamanship 11. 301 The upper fluke 
ehaald cane aah 1882 Nares Seamanship ied. 6) 135 
The .. yard-arm should. .cant abaft the yard rope. 

7. Naut. To take, move into, or have an oblique 
position in reference to any defined course or 
direction ; to swing round from a position. 

1784 in Nicolas Disp. Ne(son V11. Add. 7 At 7 weighed: 
in canting the ship got stern way. 1859 Blackw. Mag. 
LXXXVI. 655/2 The great length of the Nimrod and Cor- 
morant caused them, when canting or swinging across the 
Channel, almost to block it up. 1887 Brackmore In /far- 
fers Mag. Mar. 563 The boat canted round towards the 
entrance of the creek. Newspaper, The stern of the 
Andalusian was seen to be canting to the southward. 


+ 8. fig. To cant with: ?to fall in with, take the 


direction of. (Cf 26.) Obs, 

1656 in Burton Diary (1828) I. 111 They were all cant- 
ings, such as could not cant with my thoughts. 

+ 9. (See quot. 1877.) Obs. or déal. 

1674 [sce Cantinc vbf 66.1) 1877 Holderness Gloss. 
(E, D. S.) Cant, to move about with a jaunty step. ’ Why 
awd woman gans cantin aboot like a young lass.’ 

Cant (kent), v3 [See Cant 563 It is not 
certain whether the vb. or the sb. came first.] 

I. 1. évtr. To speak in the whining or sing- 
song tone used by beggars ; to beg. 

1867 I] arMAN Caveat? (1869) 34 ‘It shall be lawefull for the 
to Cant ‘—that is, to aske or e—’for thy living in al 
places.” 1612 Beau. & FL. Cupia’s Rev. w. 418 The cun- 
ning’st rankest rogue thnt ever Canted. 1687 CoxcREve 
Old Bachel. m. vi, Thy master. .lies canting at the gate. 
1780 JouNnson Ramdt. No. 171 P10 [He] bad me cant and 
whine in some other place, 


2. intr, To speak in the pecnliar jargon or 


‘cant’ of vagabonds, thieves, and the like. 

1609 Dekxer Lanth. § Candte-L. Wks. 1885 \11. 194 He 
that in such assemblies can cant best, is counted the best 
Musitian, 1652 Gaur Magastrom. Vo Rdr., He cannot 
tell how to cant with him [a gypsie] in his own foystin; 

ibborish. ¢xr6s2 H. More in R. Ward Lé/e (1710) 307, 

ont deny but that may sooner teach a Man to Cant and 
talk Gibberish, 1708 Kexsey, Cant, to talk darkly, after 
the manner of Thieves, Beggars, &c. 1721-1800 in Battey. 

b. Slang and dial. To speak, talk; in Sc. (see 
quot. 1788). 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 The vpright Cofe canteth 
to the Roge. 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cant, to 
speak. 1713 Ramsay Elegy Mfagey Yohnstoun, Of auld 
stories we did cant. 1726 Avurre Paverg. 309 Tho’ it 
cants or speaks in another manner. 1788 Picken Poeuis 
Gloss., Cax?, to tell merry old stories, 

¢e. trans. To speak or utter in a cant way. 
1§92 Greens Dcf. Coneycatch. (1859) 5 To heare a pesant 


CANT. 


cant the wordes of art belonging toour trade. 1631 Bratu- 
walt Whinzies, Wine-soaker 102 Which sackes his capitall, 
makes his tongue cant broken English, 1633 Survey 
Gamesters 1. iti, Canting broken Dutch for farthings. 
+3. zntr. To use the special phraseology or 
jargon of a particular class or subject. ? Ods. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. ww. iv, When my Muster- 
Master Talkes of his ‘l'acticks, and his Rankes, and Files. . 
Doth not he cant? /é¢d, Thou canst cant too, Pic. Inall 
the Language in Westminster Hall, Pleas, Bench, or Chan- 
cery, Fee-Farm, Fee-Tail, Tenant in Dower, etcy etc 
1688 Mince Gt. Fr. Dict., Cant, to speak a canting Lan- 

age, to have an affected (edad kind of Speech. 1698 
(orn Pract, Disc. 262 The Quakers. .only Cant in some 
loose general Expressions about the Light. 

+4. To say or exclaim in the pet phraseology 
of the day, to use the phrases currently affected 
at the time. Also, 7o cant it: to phrase it in 


the cant of the period. Oés. 

1648 JExKYN Blind Guide i.6 No other import or ten- 
dency (as he cants it), 1660S. Forp Loyal Subjyect's fixult, 
13 The Sovereign Authority of the People ol our Times 
have learned to cantit). 1669 W. Simpson //ydrol, Chym. 24 
Those. .which they so much cant to be drying decoctions. 
710 Sir. J. St. Lecer Managers Pro § Con, in Somers 
Tracts Ser. wv. (1751) LIL 242 To set right (as they cant) the 
.. Youth of the Deena 1916 Sout 12 Serm. (1744) 
IL. 64 There was Bury years more generation-work (as they 
canted it) cut out for hin. A 

5. To affect the conventional phraseology of a 


school, party, or subject. 

1928 Younc Love Fame vi. (1757) 155 Let them cant on, 
since they have got the knack, And dress their notions, like 
themselves, in black. 1784 Jounson in Soswel? (1887) 1V. 
308 Don’t cant in defence of savages. 1802 Mar. Epcu- 
wortH Moral T, (1816) I. xiv..114 Who cants about the 
pre-eminence of mind. 1866 Cariyte Aewein, I. 215 A 
paltry print then much canted of. 1870 Lowrt. Among 
my Bhs. Ser. 1, (1873) 340 Lessing .. knew the classics, and 
did not merely cant about them. eels 

6. spec. To affect religious or pietistic phrase- 
ology, esf. as a matter of fashion or profession ; to 
talk unreally or hypocritically with an affectation 
of goodness or piety. 

ee Butier //ed. 1. 1. 765 Till they first began to Cant 
And sprinkle down the Covenant. 1778 Jouxson in Boswell 
12 Apr., He [Dr. Dodd} may have composed this prayer 
then. A man who has been canting all his life, may cant to 
the last, 1813 Scott Rokeby 1. xviii, 1 could not cant ol 
creed or prayer. 185r Kinostey Feast xi. (1853) 189 In 
Christian England Where they cant of a Saviour’s name, 
And yet waste men’s lives like vermin'’s. 1856 R. VauGHan 
Mystics (1860) 11. vin. ix. 102 Those dreamers who .. cant 
about a general brotherhood which exempts them from 
particular charity. 

7. ¢rans. (in senses 5, 6.) 

1641 M.'F Rank Serm. Transfig. (1672) 514 To set up King 

esus; a phrase much canted, 1676 Marve. Afr, Sonirke 

iij, Shall any sort of men presume to.. force every 
man to Cant after them what it is not lawful for any man to 
utter? 1762 STERNE 77. Shandy mi, xii. 60 Of all the cants 
which are canted inthis canting world. .the cant of criticism 
is the most tormenting. 1825 Adin. Rev. XLII. 355 He 
may cant out his panegyricks. 1843 Macautay in Life & 
Lett. (1880) II. 146, I have heard the same cant canted 
about a much finer building. 

8. dial. (See quots.) 

1897 E, Peacock N.-IV. Linc, Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cané, to 
deceive by pious pretences, to impose upon, 188r Evans 
Leicestersh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cant, to wheedle 3 coax ; hu- 
mour. ‘The pony’ll be quiet enough when he’s been canted 
a bit.” 

II. +9. ¢vans. To chant, sing; to repeat in 
a sing-song manner, intone. Oés. 

1652 Gaute Magastrom, 24 Whois an Inchanter? A Sooth. 
singer, by canting numbers, or a Sooth-sayer by calculating 
numbers, 1705 Hickertncite Priest-Cr. u. ii. 35 Singing 
Menand singing Boys, that instead of rehearsing the Creed, 
cant it, like the tune called the Mock-Nightingale. 

+10. zutfr. To chant, sing. Sc. or dial. ? Obs. 

1768 Ross //elenore 59 (Jam.) The birdies..Canting fu’ 
cheerfu’. 

Cant (kent), v.4 (cf. Canz 54.4, and the med.L. 
cognate verbs ¢#canlare, accantare to proclaim, cry, 
put up to auction, therc mentioned.] To dispose 
of by auction. Chiefly Zrish. 

The first quotation may belong to Cant v1 to divide. 

[570 Witls & Zav. N. C.(1835) 328, I will y¢ all my goods 
aft’ my deathe shalbe ante & sold at my foredore & 
then to be distributed in money by euen portions to my 
executors.) 1720 Swirt /rish Alanuf. Wks, 1761 III. 4 
Canting their own lands upon short leases, and sacrificing 
their oldest tenants for a penny an acre, 
Bps. ibid, 262 (Irish) landlords .. cant their lands to the 
highest bidder. 1828 C. Croxer Fairy Lee. Ired. 11. 236 
Tim the driver swears if we eure, up our rent, he’ll cant 
every ha’perth we have. 1839 W. CarLeton /ardorougha 
(ed. 2) 46 He .. canted all we had at half price, and tummed 
us to Starve on the world. 1880 in Antrim §& Down Gloss. 

+2. To enhance by competitive bidding. rare. 

ax74s Swier Hist. Eng., Will, 11 (R.) When two monks 
were outvying each other in canting the price of an abbey, 

+ Cant, v.5 Oés. dial. [f. Caxta.] intr. To 
become ‘cant’ or well; to recover strength, to 
mend. Hence Ca:nting v/. sb. 

x690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cant .. also (Cheshire) to 
grow Strong and Lusty. 1691 Ray WV. C. Wds. s.v., ‘A 
health to the good wives [wife's] canting’ i. e. her recovering 
after lying-in, 

Cant, v.6 =Scant. 


1580 Tusser //usb, (1878) 184 Good huswiferie canteth 
{1577 scanteth] the lenger to last. 
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Can't (kant), a colloqg. contraction of cansot ; 
sce Can vl At. 

Cantab (kant%b). A colloquial abbreviation 
of CANTABRIGIAN, 

17590 Coventry Pompey Litt, n. x. (1785) 68/4 The young 
Cantab..had come upto London, 1755 Gentf. Wag. XAV. 
60 Upon gawdy, or exceeding days, as they are call’d by the 
Cantabs. 1807 Byron Yo Afss Pigot 5 July, Sad dogs all 
the Cantabs. ‘ 

Cantabank (kentabenk). rare. [ad. 1t. can- 
tambanco, {. canta-re to sing + danco bench.) A 
singer on a stage or platform ; hence, comdempii- 
ously, a common ballad-singer. 

[1589 Purrenuam Eng. Poesfe (Arb.\.96 Small and popular 
Musickes song by these Caafataugué vpon benches and 
barrels heads.] 1834 Sir H. ‘avior al rtevefde 1. iii. i, He 
was no tavem cantabank. 

Cantabile (kanta'ble’, a. and sé, 
[It. =that can be sung, suited for singing.] 

A. adj. \n a sinooth flowing style, such as 
would be suited for singing. 

1730-6in Bury. 1822 Repository No. 80. 103 The smooth, 
cantable, and expressive melody which pervades its struc. 
tore. 1864 Neadn 13 Apr. 8 Written in a simple cantabile 
style, é 

B. sé. Cantabile style; a picee or passage of 
musie of this style. 

1744 J. Green /salmedy 140 Cantabat, Vocal Music. 
1788 J. Wittians (A. Pasquin) Chitdr. Thespis (1792) 7 
‘Tho her sportive cantabilies win us. 1808 Worcorr 'P, 
Pindar) Wks. 1812. V. 353 ‘Che tuneful Nymph..Vhat in 
cantabile delights the soul. 1856 Ms. C. Clarke tr. Bere 
ties’ dusty, 81 It expresses thent admirably in its cantabile. 

Cantabrigian (kantabri«lgiin), @ and sé. 
[f. Cantabrigza, Latin form of the name Cambridge 
+-ax.] Of or belonging to Cambridge ; a meim- 
ber of the University of Cambridge. 

1645 Howent Leff. (1650) 1.15 ‘Ihe Oxonians and Can- 
tabrigians .. are the happiest Academians om earth. 1711 
Stree Speci. No. 78 ? 5 Some hardy Cantabrigian Author, 
1856 Exrrson Aang. Tratts, ‘Times’ Wks: Bohn) I. 120 
Every slip of an Oxonian or Cantabrigian who writes his 
first leader, assumes that we subdued the earth before we 
sat down to write this particular ‘Times’. 

(ence, sonce-z/s., as Cantabrigi-city, Canta- 
brize uv. 

1863 Dx Morcan in \. & QO. Ser, m. TV. 170 There is a 
general Cantabrigicity abont it. 1655 Muitur CA, /fist. 
Ux. vil. 8.47 Know also that this university [Dublin] did so 
Cantabrize, that she imitated her in the successtve choice 
of her Chancellours. 1885 Academty to Jan. 19 2 Readers -. 
might be excused for considering that Mr. Mullinger ‘ can- 
tabrizes’. A 

+ Cantaillie. Sr. Oés, [A variant of Canter ; 
ef. Du. &axteel battlement.) ? ‘A corner-piece ’ 
(Jam.). 

1g6x Royal /nvent. (1815) 165 (Jam.) Item, ane bed. . with 
a hele cantaillie of gold furnisit with ruif head piece. 

Camntalite. A/in. [a.l. cantalite, £. Cantal in 
France + -1te.) A feldspathic rock from Cantal 
in France, formerly considered a varicty of quartz. 

+ Cantaloon. Oés. A woollen stuff manu- 
factured in the 18th ¢. in the west of England. 

1711 Loud. Gaz. No. 4806/4, 4 ‘Trusses of Cantaloons or 
Serges. 1748 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. 1.94 +.) Western 
Goods .. Shatloons, Cantaloons, Devonshire Kersies, ete. 
fbid, (1769) 11, 25 In Bristol, and many ‘Towns on that Side, 
Druggets, Cantaloons, and other Stuffs. * 

Cantaloup (kentalvp). Chiefly 7.5. Also 
eantalupe,-leup, canteleup, -lope, -loup, -lupe. 
[a. F. cantaloup, ad. It. Cantalupo, the name of a 
former country seat of the Pope near Rome, where 
it is said, on its introduction from Armenia, to have 
been first cultivated.] A small, round, ribbed 
variety of musk-melon, of a very delicate flavour. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV.86/2 Varieties of melons. . The Early 
Cantaloup. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 
H1. 354 The cantaloupes, crooknecks, and cucumbers will 
send for him. 1863 Life in South 10. 343 A fine cantalupe 
melon, at five cents. 1883 F. M. Crawrorp Dr. Claudius 
xiv, Behold also, his Grace eateth the cantelope. 

+ Canta‘nker. Obs. nonce-wd. [A back form- 
ation from CANTANKER-ovS, like canker, canker- 
ous.) =CANTANKEROUSNESS. So Cantankerate 
v, to provoke; Cantankersome a@.=CANTAN- 
kEROUS (both U.S. collog.) 

1825 Canninc Let. in Stapleton Canning & Tinzes (1859) 
App. iv, F. is cantankerous. He is also tricky. No man 
has a right to be both..Straightforwardness is the only 
excuse for cantanker. 1837-40 Hauisurton Clocknt. u xxiv. 
(1862) r15 You may.. cantankerate your opponents, and 
injure your own cause by it. /é/d¢. 11. xii, A terrible cross- 
grained cantankersome critter. 

Cantankerous (kinteykeras), @. collog. 
Also 8 cantanckerous. [Said by Grose, who 
spells it con¢ankerots, to be a Wiltshire word. 
This spelling gives some support to the conjecture 
that tbe word was formed on ME. confak, conteke, 
contention, quarrelling, confekour, conteckour one 
who raises strife, whence *contecherous, *conta- 
kerous would be a possible deriv. like /raiforous, 
which might subseq. be corrupted under influence 
of words like cankerous, rancorous. Its oddly 
appropriate sound, and perh. some assoc. with these 
words, have given it general colloquial curreney.] 
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Showing anill-natured disposition ; ill-conditioned 
and quarrelsome, perverse, cross-grained. 

1772 Goips. Stoops to Cong. 1, Vhere’s not a more bitter 
cantanckerous road in all christendom. 1775 Surrinan 
Rivals v. ii, | hope, Mr. Faulkland..yon won't be so can- 
tanckerous. 184z Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange £4/¢ (1870) 
11. ix. 142 As cantankerous and humorous as Cassius him- 
self. 1865 Livixcstone Zamdes? ix. 195 A crusty old bachelor 
or..a cantankerous husband. 1873 S?#. Pand's Mag. 1. 533 
A cantankerous element in his nature. 

licnce Canta'nkerously adv., Canta‘nkerous- 
ness. 

1868 A. K. 11. Bovn Lessons Mid, Age 217 Oue impractic- 
able, stupid, wrongheaded, and cantankerously foolish per- 
son of the twelve. 1876 Mus. H. Woop Orville Coll. 4ur 
Vou have behaved cantankerously to him, 1881 A. R. Hore 
in Loy's Own Laper ro Sept. 794 ‘The roller had crushed the 
eantankerousness right ont of him, 1886 Cir. Life 2 Jan. 
2/6 A member. .expelled for general cantankerousness. 

Cantar kentéi. Often in the native forms 
cantare, cantara. [f. lt., Sp. cantaro, cantara:— 
L. canthar-us, Gr. xay@apos tankard, drinking-pot.] 

A measure of capacity and weight uscd in some 
of the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
varying greatly according to the locality, from 
743 Ibs. in Rome to 502} Ibs. in Syria. 

1730 6 Dauwey, Cantar [in Spain) wine measure, is abont 
two gallons. Cantar fin ‘Vurky in Asia] ico rotelloes, 
about 418 pounds averdupoise. Caxtar lat ‘Vnnis) 114 
pounds, 1773 Drypoxe Sicily xvii.i1809 186 Morturs ., to 
throw a hundred cautars of cannon-ball or slones. 1858 
Simsonps Dict. (rade, Carttara, cantaro,a liquid measure 
of Spain ranging front 24 to 4 gallons, 1882 Aven, Standard 
16 Sept. 5/2 Vhe cotton crop is estimated at 2,000,0c0 can- 
tars, 1887 Pall MalfG.24 Jane 12/1 Formerly twenty loaves 
[of sagar} went to the Moorish eantar, or hondredweight, 

+CGantarie. Os. [ad. L. cantaria Cuantry, 
f. cantdre to sing: cf. CANTUARIE.] = CHANTKY, 

1593 Mites of Durkan i1842) 37 Within the said Gallelet 
in the Cantarie .. stood Our Ladies alter. ; 

| Cantata kantita). A/sesie. [Tt.; fa thing 
sung, a song, a composition to be set to music’, 
f. cantare to sing 5 for the It. ending -a/a see -ADE.] 

L. Originally, a narrative in verse set to reeitative, 
or alternate recitative and air, for a single voice, 
accompanicd by one or moe instruments; now 
applied to a choral work, cither sacred and re- 
sembling an oratorio but shorter, or secular, as a 
lyric drama set to music but not intended to be 
acted. (See Grove Jct, Mus. 1, 304.) 

1724 H. Carry (¢i¢ffe) Cantatas for a voice, with Accom- 
paniment. 1744 J, Green /’sabnody 140 Cantata, a dong in 
an Opera Stile. 1751 SMonteTs Per, Pre. 1770 1. it. 22 
Pipes performed the whole cantata, 1775 Mus. Harris in 
Priv. Lett, wt Ld, Matmesbury \, 296 A very fine new 
cantata composed by Ranzini, 1861 Woops /'», of Wales 
in Canada 140 The Montreal Oratorio Society performed 
..a grand Cantata specially composed. 

+2. A song, chant. | once-use.) 

1954 Fietpine Srne Pate, Wks. 1775 1X. 311 The.. 
swan, whose last breath goes out in a cantata, 

Hicnee Cantatize v. vonce-wd. ‘Lo perform 
cantatas. 

1842 Blackw, Mag, 1.1, 24 The flexile trills of a cantatiz- 
ing Signora. 

Canta‘tion. rare. [ad. L. cantation-en sing- 
ing, incantation, f. canfére to smg: sec -ATION.] 
+ a. Singing (o6s.). b. Incantation, magical charm. 

1623 Cockrram, Cartation, Singing. 1656 Buount Géess., 
Cantationt, singing or enchanting. 1846 Forp Gath. /*. 
Spain 237 As Ulysses stopped his bleeding by cantation, 

{|Canta‘tor. vere. [L.: agent-noun f. cantdre 
to sing ; cf. Canrarnice.] A (male) singer. 

1866 [xcuL Nation. Aus. vil. 239 In describing a voyage, 
the cantator represents with his body the uneasy motion of 
the waves. ; 

Cantatory (kentatori), a rare. [f. on L. 
type *cantdtori-us, f. cantatér-em +; see prec.) Of or 
pertaining to a singer or his singing. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 75 This specimen of his can- 
tatory powers, ae ; 

*, Pertaining to cant; whining, sing-song. 

In mod. Dicts. a 

|| Cantatrice (It. kantatr*tfe, Fr. kantatr7s). 
[a. It. and lV’. cantatrice :—L. cantatrix, cantatric- 
emt, fem. of cantator.] A female professional singer. 

1866 Daily Tel. 16 Jan. 7/4 The rival cantatrice. 1871 
Sauces Charac. xii. (1876) 350 A promising but passionless 
cantatrice. 

Cant-dog (kantidgg). [f£ Cant v.2+ Dog.) 

north. dial. ‘A band-spike with a hook’ (Halli- 
well); in U. S.=Cant-Hook 2. 

1868 Harfer’s Mag. XXXVI. 420 Six large logs were 
piled on to one large sled in a moment's time, two or three 
men assisting with their cant-dogs. 1885 Boston (Mass.) 
Frni., Cant-dogs are coming into use for various purposes, 

Canted (kz ntéd), £77. a. [f. Canrsé.1 and v.2 
+-ED.] In various senses of Cant v.2: tilled up, 
caused to lean from the perpendicular; having a 
sloping or slanting surface; bevelled; placed at 
an oblique angle; having the corners bevelled off. 

1649 in Vetusta Afon. (1748) M1. Plates 23 & 24 One round 
Structure or Building of Free Stone, called the Canted 
‘Tower [of the Old Palace at Richmond, Surrey]. 1664 in 
Bp. Cosin Corv. (Surtees) 11. 374 Yo makea canted stepp into 
the great roome, 1848 Rickman Archit. li, The general 
plan of the abacus is a square with the angles cut off, or 
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what is called a canted square, 1872 O. Smptey Gloss. 
Feet. Terms 66 s.v. Bevel, A sloped or canted surface. 
31874 Knicut Dict. Afech. s.v. Cant, A bolt with a hexagonal 
or octagonal head is said to be six or eight canted. 

Canteen (kintin). Af. [a. F. cantine, ad. 
It. cantina cellar, cave, of doubtful deriv.: see 
Diez and Littré. The history and order of the 
senses is obscure. The quotations of date 1744 
virtually carry senses 1 and 4 back to 1710-11, 
the date of the occurrences referred to. See also 


note under 4.] 

1. A kind of sutler’s shop in a camp, barracks, 
or garrison town, where provisions and liquors 
are sold to soldicrs and non-cotnmissioned officers. 
Now under regimental control. Also, in Indian 
and colonial use, applicd to a victualling or re- 


freshment house resembling this. 

1744 M. Pisnor Life ¥ Adz. 138, L100k him to the Can- 
teen, and gave him what he would drink. 1803 Rees Cyc/., 
Canteen is the cabaret, tavern, or place in a garrison-rown 
where the garrison have the privilege of purchasing spirits 
..and beer, 1832 Life W% y Neptune tos In the kitchen 
of the Canteen at the Citadel. 1844 Aegud. & Ord. Army 
243 Nocivilians. .are to be permitted to frequent, or in any 
way to make use of the Canteen, withomt the .. sanction 
of the Commanding Officer. 1886 The Canteen at the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition, 

||) 2. ‘A small case divided into compartments 
for carrying flasks or bottles of wine and other 
liquors’ Littré); a French use, which however 
may have given rise to the next two English ones. 

1937 OzeL. Rabelais 11.235 Two Cantines (Bartle-Casess, 
The best Cantines are suld at Charing-Cross. i 

3. A box or chest with an outfit of cooking: and 
table utensils, and other articles serviceable in a 
camp, or on an expedition, used by officers, etc. 

1817 Keatince Trav. 11.6 Next follow the innles, with 
the tents and canteens. 1839 Anne etter Leeda 13 Mr. 
Howard's canteen contained a small tea-service, etc. 1855 
Macauiav /fist. fag. TEL. 627 Vhe sumpter horses were 
unloaded ; the canteens were opened. 

4. A sinall tin or wooden vessel, of a capacity of 
from 3 to 4 pints, for water or ltquor, earried by 
soldiers on the march, travellers, worktnen, ete. 

(This sense appears to be in vulgar Fr., since Littr¢é says 
"Il ne faut pas employer cantine pour cruche, ni dire! 
remnplissez cette cantine *.) 

1744 M. Bisnor Life & Adv. 8 ‘The soldiers. .ran into the 
Water ..and after they had filled their Bellies, filled their 
Canteens. 1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine 11789) Espoulette, 
a tin canteen, or case, to carry fine powder. 1800 WEEMS 
Washington x.11877) 129 Her soldiers often without a crust 
in their knapsacks or a dram in their canteens. 1811 
Monthly May. 1 Dec. 464 Canteen, or cantine .. a tin flat 
lottle, in which soldiers carry liquor on their shoulders. 
1851 Coal-tr. Terms Northumbld, & Durh. 12 Canteen, 2 
small wooden flat barrel. containing about half a gallon, in 
which a pitman carries water or coffee with him to his work. 
1868 Regul. & Ord. Army $1128 The Men will. .shift their 
pouches, havresacks and water canteens, round to the front 
of their bodies. 

5. attrié, and Comé., as (sense 1) canteen-keeper, 
sergeant, -sleward; (sense 3) canteen -camel, 


-horse; (sense 4) canteen-maker, 

1796 Cavalry Instruct. (1803) 216 On a march, servants, 
ed orses, and canteen horses remain with their squadrons. 
1882-3 Scnarr Relig. Encycl. 1. 374 The canteen camel of 
Eastern tourists. 1886 alt Mlall G. 12 Sept. 2/2 The 
regimental and canteen supplies are left in the hands of 
canteen stewards and quartermasters. 1887 Haccarn Jess 
19 The canteen keeper sent for his boys to turn him out, 

Cantel, var. of CANTLE; misreading of CauTEL. 


+ Cantel-cape, -cope. Ols. [Cf. F. chan- 
feau ‘the quarter-piece of a garment, a cantle of 
cloth’ (ONF. eantel).] A kind of cope or cape. 

az1z1 OE, Chron, an. 1070 Marsse hakeles and cantel- 
eapas and reafes. [trans]. STEVENSON 1853, Mass-robes, nnd 
cantle-capes, and vestments.) ¢ 120§ Lay. 29749 Godd clarc 
and wel tdon, ba haued his cantel-cape on. 1545 Ludlow 
Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 24 Payde for mendynge of iij. 
cantylcopesiijd. /éid, 27 For mendynge of a cantilcop vd. 

Canter (kentar), 53.1 (f. Cant v.2+-ERL Cf. 
also Cant 56.1 6.] 

1. One who cants, or tilts, 

2. (Sce quot.) 

1875 Rominson Whitby Gloss, (E.D.S.) Canter, a timber- 
carrier $ one who brings ‘ bauks’ or tree-trunks' from the 
woods to the ship-yards. 

Canter (kzntaz), 36.2 [f. Cant v.53 +-rr 1] 

1. One who uses the ‘cant’ of thieves, etc. ; one 
of the ‘canting crew’; a rogue, vagabond. arch. 

1609 Dexxer Lanth. & Candle-L. Wks. 1885 IIE. 197 
Stay and heare a Canter in his owne language, inaking 
Rithmes. 1610 S. R(owtanns] Afart. Mark-all Ej b, Thus 
haue I runne ouer the Canter's Dictionary. 1630 J. Tavior 
(Water P.) Is, 1, 239/1 [They) gaue all their mony to the 
mendicanting Canters. 1652 Gaute Afazastrvom. 131 Astro- 
logers, Soothsayers, Canters, Gypsies, Juglers. ey TYUs- 
Fey Pils II]. 100 A Filcher my Brother, A nter my 
Uncle, 1865 tr. V. Hugo's Tunchback 1. vi. 76 Four or five 
canters ..were quarrelling, 

2. A talker of professional or religious cant; in 
17th c. a nickname of the Puritans. 

1652 Evetyn Alen, (1857) 1. 292 On Whit-Sunday, I 
went to the church .. and heard one of the canters. 1912 

Vind. Sacheverell 42'Vhe seditious Canter, 1821 Blackz, 
ao *S 731 The Schlegels are the great critical canters of 
modern Europe. 1848 Macautay //ist, Hing. 1. 213 The 
days when he [Landerdale] was a canter nnd a rebel. 
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Canter (kentaz), 54.3 (cf. Canter v2] A 
Canterbury gallop; an easy gallop. ‘ The excrtion 
is mnch less, the spring less distant, and the feet 
come to the ground in more regular succession,’ 
than in the gallop proper (Youatt). 4 

1755 Connoisseur Ne 69 She never ventured beyond a 
canter or a hand-gallop.” 1773 Jonnson s.v. Canterbury 
gallop, The hand gallop of an ambling horse, commonly 
called a canter. 1831 Youatr Horse (1843) 527 The canter 
is to the gallop very much what the w ts to the trot. 
1851 Loner. Godd, Leg. v, This canter over hill and glade. 

b. 7o win in a canter; to distance all the 
other horses in a race so much that galloping is 
unnecessary at the cnd; fig. to come off victor 
with the greatest case. 

1853 Lytton Afy Novel (Hoppe) He wins the game in a 
canter. 18974 Sat. Rez. Aug. 180 (ibid.) Hermitage won in 
a common canter. 

reg (ef. ren, scamper.) 

ar Str J. Sternen Webster) A rapid canter in the 
Times over all the teies of the day, 1865 Dickens A/nt, 
Fr. xi. 86 Ma was talking then, at ee usual canter. 1879 
O. W. Hotstes Motley xvii. 118 lle ever and anon relieves 
his prose jog trot by breaking into a canter of poetry. 

+ Canter, s/.4 Obs. rare—'. [?ad.Sp. cantera] 
A kind of Spanish fishing-boat. 

a 1642 Sin W. Monson Varad Tracts vi. (1704) §32/1 There 
are .employ‘d out of Spain .. Vessels call’d Canters, upon 
thae Fishing. [1867 Smvrn Saslor's Word-bk., Cantera, a 
Spanish fishing-boat.] 

Canter, obs. var. of CANTor. 

+ Canter, v.! Ofs. ?To chant, to intone. 

1§38 Starkey England 1, iv. (1871) 137 Thynke, yf Saynt 
ae come, or Ambrose herd our curyouse dys- 
cantyng and canteryng in churchys, what they wold say. 

Canter (ka'ntaz), v.= [Shortened from CanTER- 
BURY v.] 

L. intr. Of a horse, ete. : To move in a moderate 
gallop, raising the two fore-feet nearly at the same 
time with a leap or spring. 

1706. Lond. Gaz. No. 4247/4 Trots, Paces, and Canters 
very fine. 1804 G. Rose Diaries (1860) II. 193 The horse, 
on cantering down a. hill, came on his head. "1865 Livinc- 
stone Zanibest x.212 The zebras. .canter gracefully away. 

2. Of the rider. 

1768 STERNE Sent. Journ, (1778) 1.117 La Fleur. .canter‘d 
away..as..perpendicular asa prince, 1821 Byron Jaan iv. 
ciii, [ canter by the spot each afternoon. 1870 IE. l’racock 
Ralf Skirt, U1. 164 We was cantering through the park. 

3. transf. To run or move as in a canter; to 
move nimbly or briskly. 

1761 STERNE Tr. Shandy (1793) IV. 157 “Tis..any thing 
which aman makes a shift to get astride on, to canter it 
away from the cares and solicitudes of life. 182g //oulston 
Tracts II. No. 38.11 Away she canters, and tosses over 
and tries on before the looking-glass every article of dress. 

4. trans. To make ‘a horse) go at a canter, to 
ride at a canter. 

1856 R. Vaucuan AZystics (1860) IL. vin. vii. 86 The islander 
catches..the first [pony] that comes to hand, puts on the 
halter, canters it his journey, and lets it go. 

5. ¢ransf. To impart a cantering motion to. 

3821 New Month, Mag. 11. 322 She would not be cantered 
in a swing set up in a kitchen- garden, because, as she 
whispered, the potatoes had eyes. 

Canterburian (kentasbiieriin), @ and sd. 
[f. Canterbury + -An.] Ofor pertaining to Canter- 
bury, esf. to the archiepiscopal See ; in the 17the. 
taken as a representative of High Church Angli- 
canism. Hence Canterbu‘rianism. So + Ca’n- 
terburiness, mock designation of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or his dignity. 
ae. Levins Afanip. 20 Cnnterburiane, Cantuariensis, 
1 T. Fisuer Austicks Alarm Wks. {r679 216 Wither 
Romish or Canterhurian Catholicks. 1848 H. Miter First 
Jipr. xx. (1857) 351 ‘The Canterburianism of the times of 
Charles the First did that hapless monarch much harm, 
1588 Marfrel. Epist. (Arb.) 15 The Pope. .heing far better 
than were John with his Canterbnrinesse. 1§89 Jfarfret. 
Epit, (1843) 9, I hope his Canterburinesse will looke to this 
geare, 

Canterbury (k-entaibéri, -bori), sé. [A city of 
I:ngland famous from ancient times as the see of 
the Archbishop and Primate of all England. The 
shrine of Thomas A Becket (St. Thoinas of Canter- 
bury) who was murdered in the cathedral 29 Dec., 
1170, was in pre-Reformation times a favourite 
object of pilgrimage; and it was a company of 
pilgrims to this shrinc that Chaucer made the nar- 
rators of his ‘Canterbury Tales’, to which some 
of the attributive uses refer. 

1386 Cnaucer Prof. 16 Thanne longen folk to goon on 
poe And specially from euery shires ende Of 

n 


Sngelond to Cnunturbury they wende The hooly blisfil 
martir for to secke That hem hath holpen whan ee they 
were seeke.] 

A, attrib. 


1, In phrases referring cither (a) to the pilgrims, 
as Canterbury bells ; (6) to the tales told on the wa 
(or Chaucer's work so called), as Canterbury tale 
or story, in later times often taken as a long tedious 
story, a ‘friar’s tale’, a fable, ® cock-and-bull 
story; (c) or applicd by the Puritans to the hierar- 
chical position of Canterbury, as Canterbury trick. 


CANTERING. 


(¢ 1386 Cnavcer Prov, (title) Mere bygynneth the Book of 
the tales of Caunterbury.] ?a1gs0 in C. Wordsworth £ccé. 
Biog. (1818) I. 168 Pilgrimes..with the noise of their piping, 
and with the sound of their singing, and the jangling of 
their Canturburie bels. 1575 Turserv. Bk. Falconrie 260 
A verie olde womans fable or Cantorburie tale, 1579 FuKe 
Heskins’ Part. 422 A lewd lying counterfeter of more then 
Caunterburie tales. 1589 Greene Afenaph. Wks, 1881-3 
VI. 86 Whosocuer Samela descanted of that loue, tolde you 
aCanterbury tale. 1589 Hay any Work 1 ‘Vhere is a canter- 
bary trick once to patch up an acusation with a lye or two. 
1662 Fucrer MWorthies (1811) 1. 527 (D.) Since that time 
Canterbury Tales are parallel to Fasulz Milesiz, which 
are characterized, nec verz, nec verisimiles, 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No, 132 P 10 One [Story] of a Quarter of nn Hour 
long. .gathers Circumstances every Time he tells it, till it 

‘ows into a long Canterbury Tale of two Hours. 1737 
in NV. & Q. Ser. in. EX. 414/2 [He] would begin a Iong 
Canterbury Story of a duel he had fought. 1763 Cot- 
MAN Deuce is in hin? ui. (D.) What, to come here with 
a erga! tale of a leg and an eye, and Heaven knows 
what! 

2. Canterbury pace, rack, rate, trot, gallop, etc., 
supposed originally to designate the pace of the 


mounted pilgrims. 

1636 W. Sampson Vow-treaker vi, Have I practic‘d 
«.-my smooth Ambles, and Canterbury Paces? 1675 Charac. 
Fanatic in Hart. Misc. VII. 637 \D.) A Canterbury rack, 
half pace, half gallop. 1717 E, Warn Wés. II. 6 With whip 
and spur he might beat-up Into a Canterbury tit-up. 1773 
Scag Canterbury gallop, the hand gallop of an ambling 

jorse, commonly called a canter; said to be derived from 
the monks riding to Canterbury on easy ambling horses, 
1826 F. Coorer Afohicans ti, The most confirmed gait that 
he could establish, was a Canterbury gallop with the hind 
legs. 1830 Gatt Laurie T. vi. vii. (1849) 280 On horse- 
back, and off at a Canterbury trot. 1 

B. sé. 

+1. [From phrases in A 2.] An easy galloping 
pace; a hand-gallop; a CaNnTER. Oés. 

1631 Bratuwait Whimzies, Hee rides altogether upon 
spurre..who is as familiarly acquainted with a Caavertnlby, 
as hee who makes Chaucer his author, is with his tale. 
1710 Suarvess, CAarac, 1. iti. (1737) II. 25 The common 
Amble or Canterbury is not..more tiresom to a good Rider, 
than this See-Saw of Essay-Writers is to an able Reader. 
1729 Dewsnts J'ope's Dunc. (N.) The Pegasus of Pope, like a 
Kentish post-horse, is always on the Canterbury. 

2. A piece of fnmiture; a stand with light 
partitions to hold music- portfolios and the like. 

1849 in Bart Supp. 1857 J. H. Watsu Dom, Econ, 202 
Rosew or mahogany plain Canterbury with drawer. 
1880 Argosy XXX.g Look in the canterbury and find me 
that piece by Schubert. 1883 Miss Branvon Gold. Calf i. 
ro In an ancient canterbury under the ancient piano, 


+Canterbury, v. Oés. rare—". [f. prec. sb.] 
intr, To canter. 

1673 Marvett &ehk. Transp. 11. 402 The Prelates trooping 
it upnnd down on Tie ete Post-horses and canterburing 
from Synod. .to Synod. 

Canterbury Bell(s. [Sce Bett sé.14; app. 
the full name was faneifully assoeiated with the 
small bells worn on their horses by the pilgrims 
in pre-Reformation times, and often mentioned in 
the 16th c. (Sce Britten and Holland.)] 

A flowering plant of the genus Campanula; 
originally applicd to the native species C. 7ra- 
chelium, the Nettle-lcaved Bellflower or Throat- 
wort ; but in later times erroneously transferred to 
the cultivated cxotic C. Afedium, called in the 
16th c, Coventry Bells or Marian’s Violet. More 
loosely, the name has been applied to the Giant 
Bell - flower, C. /atifolia, and perhaps to other 
species. (Until the present cent. always Ze//s.) 

1878 Lyte Dodoens 1. xx. e Of Canterbury Belles or 
Ilaskewnrte. /érd. 172 In English they be called Bel- 
floures, and of some Canterbury Belles. 1597 Gerarn 
Herbal 163 (Britten & Holl. 87) Of some about London 
Canterbury bels, but improperly, for that there is another 
kind of bell flower wing in Kent, about Canterbury, 
which may more fitly be called Canterburie bels, bicause 
they grow there more plentifully than in we countrie. 
1688 fe Hote Armoury un, iv. § 60 The Canterhury Bells 
have large rough lenves like Nettles. 1741 Compl. Fam.- 
Piece uw, tii. 357 Townrds the End of this Month, sow.. 
Canterbury-bells, 18a Crare Vili. Atinstr. 11.134 The wild 
stalking canterbury bell, ny wae = side. 1861 Miss 
Paart Flower. Pt. 111. 339 Giant Bell-flower .. often called 
Canterbury-bell, 1882 Garden 1 July 12/2 A collection of 
Canterbury Bells. 

{| Formerly Lady's Smock, Cardamine pratensis. 

1597 Gerarn /lerbal 203 They are comnionly called in 
Latine, Flos Cuculi; in English Cuckowe flowers ; in North- 
folke Caunterburie bels; at the Namptwich in Cheshire, 
where I had my beginning, Ladie Smocks. . 

Canterer (kantere:), Asteed or rider that 
canters. 

1820 Slackw. Mag. VII. 521 Her husband was .. one 
of the gayest sparrers, swimmers ..cnnterers, drinkers, 
revellers, P 

Ca:ntering, v//. sd. The action of the vb. 
CANTER. 

1827 Lytton Pedham xiii. (L.) For the rest, he loved 


trotting better than cantering. a 
attrib, 1867 Lany Hersert Cradle L. vii. 167 A better 


track with occasional cantering ground, 

Ca‘ntering, ///.a. That canters. 

1793 1.n, Aucki.anp Corr, (1862) ILI. 81 A little cantering 
horse, 1846 Prescott Ferd. § /s. I. i. 110 Cantering dac- 
tylic measure. 


CANTHARIC. 


Cantharic (kinpe'rik), a. [f. CANTHAR-IDES 
+-1¢.) In Cantharic acid, a substance of the 
same composition as cantharidin (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

So Cantha‘ridal a. Afed., pertaining to, made 
with, or caused by cantharides. Cantha‘ridate sé., 
a salt of cantharidic acid. Cantha‘ridate v., to 
impregnate or treat with cantharides. Cantha- 
ri-dian, -ide‘an, of the nature of, or composed of, 
cantharides. Canthari-dic a., of the nature of 
cantharides, as in Cantharidic acid, 2 devclopment 
of cantharidin by the absorption of one equivalent 
of water. Cantha‘ridin, the vesicating principle 
of cantharides; also called Canthartdi-nic acid. 
Cantha‘ridism, the poisonous action of cantha- 
rides. ’ Cantha‘ridize v., to affect or treat with 
cantharides (esp. 28 an aphrodisiac); also fg. 

1871 Napnevs Prev. 6 Cure Dis. n. iv. 5 Cantharidal 
collodion can be applied tothe skin. 1875 H. Woon Therap. 
(1879) 563 A constant symptom in cantharidal poisoning. 
1881 Syd. Soc, Lex. s.v., Cantharidate of potash. 1786 
Burns /foly Fair xiii, O how they fire the heart devout, 
Like cantharidirn plasters. 1873 Morey Xousseau II. 29 
He writes. .like a pedagogue infected by some cantharidean 
philter. 1833 Cartyte Afisc. (1857) III. 268 His love- 
philtres, his cantharidic wine of Egypt. 1877 Warrs 
Fownes? Chem. I1. 608 Heated with alkalis it (cantharidin) 
dissolves, forming salts of cantharidic acid. 1819 Cit- 
DREN Chem, Anal. Cantharadin has the form of small 
crystalline plates with a shining micaceous appearance. 1861 
Huwme tr. Moguin- Sandon uw. m. iii. 131 Cantharidin .. 
taken internally, is a virulent poison. 1812 Sovrney Ov- 
niana V1. 223 He may..very probably have cantharidized 
it (the language of a book] to the taste of the French court. 
1832 Mirrorp Parnell’s Poems (Aldine ed.) Life 37 note, 
He has cantharadised the story. 

|| Cantharides (kinpe'ridiz), s4. f/. Also 6 
eanterides, 5-7 cantarides, 9 cantharids. 
Rarely in sing. § cantharide. [L.; pl. of can- 
tharts, a. Gr. xavOapis blister-fly.] 

1. (sing. Cantharis in Entom.) A genus of cole- 
opterous insects of the family Trachelide ; the 
officinal species (C. vesicaforia or Spanish Fly) 
has golden-green elytra, Early writers appear to 
have applied the name to Aphides. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. Ixv. (1495) 642 Grene 
flyes brede in corne that ben callyd Ca(nJtarides. ¢ 1420 
Pallad. ou usb. 1.865 The cantharide in roses that we se. 
1567 Martet Gr. Forest 112 One kind. .is in colour greene : 
in humor or iuice verie poysonous, and is called Cantharis. 
1593 Nasue Christ's 7. 73 a, The greene venemous flies 
Cantharides. @ 1625 Core in Gutch Codd. Cur. I. 121 The 
Cantharides ever have, and will crop the fairest flowers. 
1878 DowneEn Stud. Lit. 418 The cantharides vibrating in the 
transparent air. _ 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the dried beetle 
Cantharis vesicatoria or Spanish Fly. Used ex- 
ternally as a rubefacient and vesicant ; internally 
as a diuretie and stimulant to the genito-urinary 
organs, etc. Formerly considered an aphrodisiac. 

1541 R. Coptanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., And make no 
scarres, but blysters as canterides. 1579 LANGHAM Gard. 
Health (1633) 531 Apply it on the bare skinne, to make 
blisters and holes, euen as Cantarides doth. 16z1 Beaum. 
& Fi. Philaster wv. i, Before, she was common talk; now, 
none dare say, cantharides can stir her. 1831 Youatr Horse 
xii. (1847) 252 Some stimulating liniment .. consisting of 
turpentine or tincture of cantharides. 1847 Emerson Poems, 
Mithridates Wks. (Bohn) I. 410 Give me agates for my 
meat; Give me cantharids to eat. 

Jig. 1598 E. Given Shia. (1878) 32 They are Philosphicke 
true Cantharides To vanities dead flesh. 1601 B. Jonson 
Poetast. v.i, 1, you whoreson cantharides! was it I? 1790 
Burxe Fr. Rev. 93 Swallowing down repeated provocatives 
of cantharides to our love of liberty. 

Cantho- ; see CANTHUS, 

Cant-hook (kentjhnk). [f. Cant v.2 + Hoox.] 

+1. p/. north. dial. ‘ The fingers’ (Halliwell). 

2. U.S. A form of lever for canting over or 
taming timbcr, etc., consisting of a wooden har 
with an iron catch or hooked arm near its lower 
end which passes over the log, grips it, and so 
affords a hold by which it may he pulled over; 
called also cant-dog. 

@ 3848 in Bartietr Dict. Amer. 1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 
206/2 Chinese laborers easily roll them down upon the cars, 
aiding themselves with cant-hooks, jack-screws. 

Canthrip, dial. var. of CANTRIP. 
|| Canthus (kenpes). Phys. [L.; a. Gr. xavOds 
comer of the eye.] The outer or inner angle or 
corner of the eye, where the two lids mect. Hence, 
from combining form can¢h(o-, Canthectomy 
(Surg.), [Gr. éxropy cutting out], ‘excision or in- 
cision of either canthus’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Can- 
thi‘tis, inflammation of the canthus. Cantho- 
pla‘stio, of or pertaining to Ca‘nthoplasty [Gr. 
-thaaria moulding}, the operation of enlarging 
the palpebral aperture when too small. Cantho-r- 
rhaphy [Gr. -fagia stitching], the operation of 
sewing up the canthus. 

1646 Sin T, Browne Pseud. Ep, 174 They open at the in- 
ward canthus or ter angle of the eye, 1727-51 CHAM: 
Bers Cycé. s.v., That corner next the nose, is called the 
great, inner, and domestic canthus. 1799 J. Rosertson 
Agric, Perth 3316 B pe the vein below the canthus, 
7 ee Birds N.-W, 608 A conspicuous spot just at the 
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anterior canthus of the eye. 1860 Mayne Z.rp. Lex., 
Canthoplastic, belonging to the operation of canthoplasty. 

|| Cantica. Oss. [L.; pl. of canticum song; 
f. can-re, cant- to sing.) The Song of Songs (in 
the Vulg. Canticum Canticorum). Cf. Cantieles. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 8472 Pe quilk man clepes cantica. 1563 
39 Articles vi, Cantica, or Songs of Solomon. 1877 tr. 
Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 12 Ecclesiastes, and Cantica. 

+ Cantic, -ick, 56. Ofs. [a. I. cantique, ad. 
L. cantieum : sec prec.] A song, a canticle. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 27 b/1 It is said in the Cantykes 
Canticorum ii Aryse thou my spouse, etc. 1613 R. C. Vale 
Alph, (ed. 3), Canticke,a song. 1653 Urqunart Xabelais 
1, xxiii, Canticks, made in praise of the divine bounty. 1669 
Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 11.1. 2 We find not. .in the Psalter, or 
Lamentations any Cantic bound up by Laws of Metre. 
(1867 Coruh. Mag. 473 A cantique by the village-girls.] 

Cantic (kevntik), @ [f. Cant sé.!, or its 
Romanic cognates +-1¢.] Catic guorns (coins): 
‘short threc-edged picces of wood to steady casks 
from labouring against each other’ (Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk.), Cf. also CANTLING 2, 

1727-51 Cuampers Cyel. s.v. Quoin, Cantic Quoins are 
short, three legged [2edged] quoins, put between casks to 
keep them steady. 1753 — Saff., Canting cots, in ship 
building, the same as cantic coins. 

Canticle (kecntik’l). Also 6 Se. cantikil. 
[ad.L, carticudum, dim. canticum song (CANTICA).] 

1. A song, properly a little song; a hymn. 
c1280 Gen, & £2. 4124 He |Moses) .. wrot an canticle 
1552 Anp. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 33 In the Cantikil of 
Moyses. c1705 Porr Fan. 6 Alay 524 Thus his morning 
canticle he sung, ‘Awake, my love,” etc. 1870 Lowkl. 
ae ny Bhs. Ser. 1.(1873) 201 Religious canticles stimu- 
lant of zeal. 1881 J.C. canis in Academy 12 Feb, 112 
The Queen’s Wake contains several ballads which exhibit... 
much more of his power than this tiny little canticle. 

b. sfec. One of the hymns (mostly taken from 
the Scriptures) used in the public serviccs of the 
Church. (In the English Prayer-Book applied 
only to the enedicite; but often used also 
of the Benedictus, Jubilate, Magnificat, Cantate, 
Nune Dimittis, and Deus misercalur, and some- 
times of the 7e Dezem.) 

1625 Bacon Death, iss.(Arb.) 7 The sweetest Canticle is, 
Nunc dimittis. 1853 Ronertson Seow. Ser. in. iv. 11872) 55 
The canticle which belongs to our moming service. 1874 
H. Reynonps Fohn Baptist ii. 72 The evangelic canticles 
contained in this chapter. 1880 T. Hrimore in Grove 
Dict, Mus. 1. 336 The short melodies sung to the psalins 
and canticles in the English Church. 

@. transf. 

1851 Loner. Gold. Leg. ut. Nativity 5 Where robins chant 
their Litanies, And canticles of joy. 1863 KincLakr Criveed 
(1877) II. vii. 56 The time-honoured canticles of a doctrine 
already discarded. 

2. p/. A name for the Song of Solomon. 

1526 Piler. Perf.(W. de W. 1531) 284 b, Rede the canticles 
of Salomon. 1712 Ticket. Sfect. No. 410? 5 A Transla- 
tion of one of the Chapters in the Canticles into English 
Verse. 1845 J. H. Newman £55. Developm, v. \L.) The 
Canticles must be interpreted literally; and then it was .. 
a necessary step, to exclude the book from the canon. 

+3. A canto of a poem. Ods. 

1596 Spenser F.Q. tv. v. 46 The end whereof .. Shall for 
another canticle be spared. 1647 H. Morr Song of Soul 
tt. 1.1, So large matter.. for a fresh Canticle more fit. 

b. A small canto. (Azemorous.) 

1819 Byron Let. to Murray 6 Apr., You shan’t make 
cantictes of my cantos. 

{| Cantilena, A/usic. [It. or Lat.: sce next.] 

a. The plain-song or caz/o-fermo in old church 
music; the melody or ‘air’ in any composition, 
now usually the highest part. b. A ballad. 

21789 Burney Hist. Mus, 111. ii..165 ‘The cantilena or 
principal melody was not given as it is by modern com- 
posers to the soprano or highest part. 1867 MAcFARREN 
Haruiory 1, 20 The people may be said to make their can- 
tilenas in the very act of singing them. x 

|| Cantile-ne. Odés.(exc.as Kr.). [a. F.castilene, 
ad. L. canti/éna a song, an old song, gossip, etc., 
f. cantillére: see CANTILLATE.] 

+1. An old song, silly prattle ; idle tale, trick. 

1535 Lynpesay Satyre 4180, I knaw fals Schiphirds fyftie 
fidder,—War thair canteleinis kend. 1656 Brouxt Gios- 
sogr., Cantilene, a verse, a common speech or tale, a 
song. 

2. A song, a melody. 

1635 Swan Sfec. Al, vii. § 3 (1643) 348 They (birds) chaunt 
her [Aurora] out a mirthfull cantilene. 

Cantilever (kentil7var). Also 7 candi-, 7-9 
canti-, 8-9 cantaliver, 8 cantaliever, 8-9 can- 
talever. [The spelling candilever found in the 
17th c. (if of any authority) compared with the 
Sp. ‘can debaxo de la viga, mutilus super quem 
capita trabium imponuntur, a corbel in masonry’ 
(Minsheu Voc. Hsp. 1617), naturally suggests 
some such Sp. phrase as can de Mevar, ‘modillion 
for carrying or hearing’: but of this there is 
actually no trace. On the other hand the name 

‘ flying lever hridge’ used in 4 éreatise on Bridge- 
building by T. Pope, New York, 1811, for what is 
now called a ‘cantilever bridge’, and the term 
“framed lever’ used for cantilever in Tredgold’s 
Carpentry 1828, indicate that /ever in its ordinary 
mechanical sense, is part of the word. For the 
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first part we then think of Cant 54.1, hut as to the 
meaning in which that word might be herc used, 
or the nature of the combination in can/i-/ever or 
canta-lever, no satisfactory suggestion can be 
offered. (Smyth Sezlor’s Word-bk., has canting- 
livre =console-bracket.)] 

l. Arch. A kind of bracket or support of stone, 
wood, or iron, whose length is many times its 
breadth and more than twice its depth, which 
projects from the wall of a building for the support 
of a balcony, the upper members of a cornice. 
eaves of a house, etc. ; also a//77é., as in cantilever 
cornice, principle. 

1667 Primatt City § C. Build. 71 Vor Candilivers about 
eighteen inches deep and cight inches broad, handsomly 
carved with flowers, 1740 Pinepa Span-Eng. Dict., Can, 
a dog..In architecture, the end of timber or stone jutting 
out of a wall, on which in old buildings the beams used 10 
rest, called Cantilevers. 1759 B. Martin Nal. (fist, Aug. 1. 
31n Wainscot Galleries round it, sustained by Cantilevers. 
1869 Latest News 26 Sept. 14 A plan. .for widening London 
Bridge by. forming footways upon cantilevers and brackets 
external to the road. 1880 Confentp. Rev, Mar. 421 ach 
architrave, each niche within the wall, Each cantilever, 
moulding, tooth or ball. 1884 /’ad/ A/al? G. 5 Dec. 11/2 
The cantilever principle in its first development. 

2. In Aridge-building. A projecting support or 
arm of great length, two of which, stretching ont 
from adjacent piers. are used to support a girder 
which unites them and completes the span; also 
altrith., as in cantilever arm, bridge, ete. 

[r81r ‘T. Pore Treatise on Bridge-duiidine (S, Vork\ 
JSrontisp. Flying lever bridge.) 1850 I. Chark Britannia 
& Conway Bridges 1. 276 The semi-beam or cantilever has 
to support half the weight of the beam suspended from its 
extremity [A¢ p. 44 ‘bracket arch ' és wse/), 1867 B, Baner 
in Haginecring 111, 333 (houg Span- Bridges Vhe cantilever 
girder of uniform depth in appearance is identical with the 
independent girder. 1882 Aszerican IV. 70.4 combination 
of two cantilevers with acentral girder. 1887 //ase/d’s Asa, 
Cycl. 174/2 Vhe main feature [of the Forth Bridge) will be 
the extraordinary spans, fora rigid structure, of a third of 
a mile in length, each of which is made by two cantilevers 
of 680 feet long, united by 350 feet of girder. 

Cantilie, var. of Castiny az, 

Cantillate (kentilelt), v [f. LL. cantillat- 
ppl. stem of cantillé-re ‘to sing low, to hum’ 
(Lewis and Short), f. cas/dre to sing : see -aTe3,] 

To chant; to recite with musical tones : sfec. ap- 
plied to the intoning in Jewish synagogues. 

1864 R. Lee Reforur Ch. Scotl., Singing can hardly be 
said to be used..in the Synagogues. Their cantillating 
inuch inore resembles intoning. 

Cantillation (kentil*ifon). [f. prec.: see 
-ation.] Chanting, intoning, musical recitation ; 
spec. that used in Jewish synagogues. 

1864 Excet J/us. Anc. Vat. 328 The kind of singing 
which musicians call cantillation, and which may be heard 
in every synagogue. 1879 Staner JV usic of Bible 138 ‘Vhe 
Arabs .. recite the Koran to a sort of irrregular chant or 
cantillation. P 

Cantily korntili), adv. Se. [f. Canty + -1¥2.] 
Yn a canty manner. cheerfully, blithely, cheerily. 

172r Ramsay Addr. Town Council Edint., And cantily 
Your supplicant shall sing. 1826 J. Winson Noct. Amity. 
Wks. 1855 I. 200 A’ the bit bonny burdies are singing sae 
cantily. 

Cantine, obs. form of CANTEEN. 

Cantiness (kintinés), Sc. [f. Canty @.+ 
-NESS.] ‘The quality of being canty ; cheerfulness. 
Canting (kerntin), vé/. 56.) [f. Cast v.25 
-Inc!,] The action of the vb. Cant; tilting, 
sloping, turning over or about. a. férans. b. tnétr. 

1769 FALCONER Dict, Maree 759) Canting..the act of 
turning any thing about. ¢18s0 Audi. Navig. \Weale) 
105 Canting, the act of turning anything completely over, 
so that the nnder surface shall lie upwards. 1865 Sfecif 
Plimpton's Pateut No. 2190 These springs .. control the 
turning, tilting, or canting of the stock or foot stand [of 
the roller skate]. 1865 CarLyte Fredk. Gt. IIT. x, v. 262 
Friedrich Wilhelm is amazed at these sudden cantings of 
Fortune’s wheel. 

te. (See quot.) Obs. 

1674 N. Farrrax Belk § Selv. 102 It cannot well be call’d 
motion... But ’tis somewhat else that we have no right name 
for, (unless skipping or canting may in a low sort speak it). 

Canting, v//. sb." [f. Cant 0.3 +-1nG !,] 

1. The practice of using thieves’ cant ; the secret 
language or jargon used hy thieves, professional 


beggars, etc. ; see CANT 50.3 4 a. F 
1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 23 Their Ianguag—which they 
term peddelars Frenche or Canting—began but within these 
xxx. yeeres. 3577 Harrison Zngland wu. x. (1877) 1. 218 
They (beggers] haue devised a language among themselues, 
which they name ‘canting’; but other ‘pedlers French’, a 
speach compact thirtie yeares. 1641 Brome Fou, Crew iu. 
Wks. 1873 III. 392, I understand their canting. _1670 Cor- 
ton Esfernon ni. vi. 327 Le Plessis in the Canting of that 
Cypher was call’d Floze. 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Canting, the Cypher or Mysterious Language, of Rogues, 
Gypsies, Beggers, Thieves, etc, 1725 in New Cant. Dict. 
. The nse of the special phraseology of a par- 
ticular class or suhject (always confemeptuous) ; 
jargon, gibherish ; see CANT 5,3 4 b. 
1625 B. Joxson Staple of N.1w. iv, Pyc. She bears, Ar- 
ent, three Leeks vert, In Canton Or, and tassel’d of the 
rst. Pen.Can.Is not thisCanting? 1631 Honses Leviath, 
21 Hypostatical, transubstantiate, consubstantiate. .and the 
1 
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like canting of Schoolemen, 1693 Piil, Trans. XV11. 799 
Nothing but Canting, and a Jargon of Scraps. 

attrié, 1812 D'Isranu Calam. Auth, (1867) 146 The 
canting dictionary of criticism. 

3. Unreal or affected use of language; sfec. the 
formal use of religious or pietistic phrases; hypo- 
critical talk ; see Cant 56.3, 5 b,6. In 17th. ap- 
plied in ridicule to the preaching of Presbyterians 
and Puritans; hence Canting coal, the Geneva 
gown, or coat of the Puritan ministcr. 

1659 Character Engl.in Harl. Misc. X. 191 (The Pres- 
byterians].. make an insipid, tedious, and immethodical 
prayer, in phrases and a tone so affected and mysterious 
that they give it the name of cane a term by which they 
do usually express the gibberish of beggars and vagabonds. 
3687 Drvpen Hind & P, ut. 232 Quit the Cassock for the 
Canting-coat. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. 190 Canting | call 
using Words without any real Sense or Notion under them. 
1gaz Sewer /fist, Quakers (1795) M1. vu. 23 Fudge. Leave 

our canting. 1771 SMouLett //umph, Cl. (1815) 180 Here 
Apes been nothing but canting and praying since the fellow 
entered the place. 2809 Syo. Sautn Hés. (1867) 1.142 They 
hate canting and hypocrisy. 

Canting (kentin), 24/. 543 north. dial. [f. 
Cast v.4+-1xG 1] Sale by auction. 

1651 Newsletter 22 May in ‘ Afilton’ State Papers (1743) 68 
The Venetians made lately an edict thar they should sell all 
the offices within the City, by way of cantinge, to rayse 
monies, 1691 Ray N.C. (ds., Canting, aectio. 1835 
Brockett wv. Country Gloss, 37 Canting, a sale by auction, 
proclaimed aan on the spot where it is to take place. 
1875 Rosinson Whitby Gloss. (E. 1.5.) 5.¥.4 ‘We will call 
a canting,’ hold asale. ‘A canule-canting’ ]=sale by inch 
of candle}. 

Canting, vil. sh.4: see Cant v5 

Ca-nting, f//. a.) [f. Cant v.24 -1NG 7] 

1, That cants, tilts, or turns over; that stands or 
lies a-tilt ; slanting, sloping. 

1897 FE. Peacock wv... Line, Gloss., Canting, sloping on 
a level. 1880 Daly News 18 Sept. 5/3 A Martin’s self- 
canting anchor. 

2. Canting quoin, coin: see qnot. and cf. 
Cantic guotn, Canting-livre. see CANTILEVER. 

1626 Carr. Ssitue Acer. Vig. Seamen 13 Vaallast, kint- 
lage, canting coynes, standing coynes. 1730 6 Batrry, 
Canting-coins, [ina Ship] are small, short pieces of wood 
cut with a sharp ridge to lie between the casks, and prevent 
them from rolling one against another. 

Ca‘nting, ///..2 [f. Cantv.34-1nc 2.) That 
cants or uses cant. 

1. Speaking in a sing-song tone ; whining. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of .V.1.v, An old Canting Beggar. 
7748 Donstuy Pree ptor (2763) 1. Introd. 37 Some have a 
singing or canting voice. 1841 Borrow Zincadi 1. iv. 11. 278 
‘he whining, canting tones peculiar to the gypsies. 

2. eee the dialect of vagabonds, etc. ; of 
the nature of, or belonging to, this dialect; sce 
Cant 56.3 4e. (Blending with v4/, sb. used af?rtd.) 

1592 Groundwork Coney-catch. 99 The manner of their 
canting speech. 1620 MeLtton sistrofoy. 15 The Gypsies 
Canting Tongue. 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Canting 
Crew, VBeggers, Gypsies. 1710 Patmer Proverbs 197 A 
canting catch that common rogues make use of. 

3. Of, pertaining to, or using the phraseology or 
jargon of a special class or subject. 

1629 Massincer Pécture nn. ii, This is no canting language 
Taught in your academy. 21659 Osporn Obsera. Turks 
341 Ihe custom of Universitie requires .. knowledge in the 
Arts so called, and a nimble mouthing of canting terms. 
ay Roscommon Ghost Old Ho. Commons (R.) While 1.. 
took for oracles that canting tribe [lawyers]. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn, Atkahest, one of the Canting Terms of the 
Alchymists. ; Ker 

4, Given to using religious or pictistic language 
formally or affectedly; hypocritical ; of, or be- 
longing to, such phrases or pretensions, 

3663 Flagellum or O. Cromwell gt A letter..fraught with 
hypocritical canting expressions. 1703 De For Short Way 
w. Dissenters Misc, 420 You..have set up your ne 
Sars at our Church-Doors. 1781 Cowper 7ret. 
233 On holy ground Sometimesa canting hypocrite is found, 
3864 Burton Scot Abr. 1. v. 249 A clamorous quack or 
canting fanatic. ’ 

5. Her. Canting arms: = allusive arms (sec 
ALLUSIVE 1b). So canting heraldry, herald, coat. 

2727-5: Cuampers Cyc/. s.v. Arms, Canting Arms are 
those wherein the figures bear an allusion to the name of 
the family. 1814 Scorr JVav. xiv, Canting heraldry. 1830 
— Monast.xxxiv, A device of a punning or canting herald. 
1852 Miss Yonce Camees (1877) 1V. iii, 38 Boleyn—or 
Bull-en—had the canting arms of a black bull’s head. 1864 
Sin F. Parcrave Norm. § Eng, 111. 30 His descendants 
gave a very clever canting coat, a bridge crossing a con. 
ventional similitude of water, 

Hence Cantingly a/v., Cantingness. 

3695 Whether Preserv. Protest. Relig. Motive of Revol, 
4 poste Divines..cantingly blow us into Triumphs of 

Thankfulness and Joy. 1740 77iad Mir. Whitfield's Spirit 
40 (R.) In a suffering hour, as he | Whitfield] cantingly ex- 
presses it. 1840 Hook in New Alonthly Mag. LX. 429 To 
moralize, not tediously, boringly, or cantingly. 

|\Cantinier. [Fr.; f. cantine CANTEEN.] A 
canteen-keeper. (The feminine in F. is castintdre.) 

1721 Lond, Gaz, No, 6001/3 The Cantinier acquainted him 
that neither Mr. Knight nor the Serjeant .. were in his 

Lodgings. 

_tCantion. Oés, [ad. L. caniién-em singing, 

incantation, f. caz/- ppl. stem of candre to sing.] 

1. A song. 


1579 BK. Spenser's Sheph. Cal., Oct. Gloss., Singing « 
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Cantion of Colins making. ¢ 1660 Wuarton Fasts 4 Fest. 
Wks, (1683) 27 The Ecclesiastical Cantion thereon [Quin- 
quagesima] used, taken from Psalm 30. 

2. An incantation, charm. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cantion, a song or enchantment, 
a sorcery orcharm, 1678 Cupwortn /atel/, Syst. iv. 349 
The Arcane Cantion. harps much upon this Point. 


Cantish, «. rare. [f. Cant 56.3 + -1811.] 
Savouring of cant. ‘ 
1880 Grant Waite £ very-Day Eng. 461 The pinenoleg 
use of the word is..ifnot cant, at least cantish, 
Cantitate, v. nonce-wd. [f. L. cantétat- ppl. 
stem of caniildre, Ee. of cantare to sing.) inir, 
( 


To sing as a bird. sed contemptuously.) 

1830 Fraser's Mag. |. 341 To play the cantitating gander 
to his wise group of admirers. 

Carntity. nonce-wd. [f. Cant 56,3 + -1Ty.] Cant- 
ing quality; cant. 

1850 CartyLe Latter-day Pamph, viil 52 From the chair 
of verity this, whatever chairs be chairs of cantity. 

Cantle (kecnt'l,, s4. Forms: 4-9 cantel, 5-7 
eantell, 6- cantle; also 4-5 kantel, -tell, § 
eantelle, -tylle, chantel, 6 cantil, 7 kantle. 
[a. ONF. cante/ (in Central OF. chaniel, now 
chanicau) = Pr. cantel, med.L. cantell-us, dim. of 
cant, canto, canius corner. (Du. an? has, among 
other senses, that of ‘ piece’ or ‘cantle’ of bread.)] 

+1. A nook or corner; a comer-piece. Ofs. 

€1350 Magdalena 383 in Altengl. Leg. (Horstmann) Opon 
heize hurst in a grene cantel. fa1400 Morte Arth, 4232 
The kyng with Calaburne knyghtly hym strykes The can- 
telle of be clere schelde he ark insondyre. ¢ 1420 inturs 
of Arth. xli, He keruet of the cantel, that couurt the kny3te, 

‘hro his shild and his shildur. 1595 in Laucham's Let, 
(1872) 42 A rich skarlet mantell, With a-leauen kings beards 
bordred aboout..and yet in a cantell Iz leaft 2 place, the 
twelth to make oout. 1605 Verstecan Dec. /rtedd, v. (2628) 
1g0 A nooke or corner being in our ancient language called 
a kant, or cantell. 

+b. A projecting comer or angle of land. Oés. 

1583 Stanvuerst /Enets wu (Arb.) 86 A cantel of Italye 
neereth. 1599 Hak.uyt Foy. 11. 87 Constrained to leave 
the sayd plaine, save a cantell that was toward the sea. 
1610 Hotraxu Camden's Brit. 1,601 It runneth far into the 
sea with a long cantle or Promontory. 1692 Lutrrety 
Brief Ret, (1857) 11, 613 A road to be made .. crosse a can- 
tell of land. 

+2. A corner or other portion cut or sliced off, 
a shiver, a slice. Oés. 

¢1400 Melayne 1032 Thay hewe theire scheldes to thaire 
handis In cantells hyngand by. ¢1430 Syx Gener. 5934 OF his 
sheld flo3 ofa grete cantel. 1470-85 Matory Arthur t.xvi, 
But the stroke of kynge Han felle doune and carfe acantel of 
the sheld. 1530 Pauscr. 202/2 Cantell or shyver, chanteau, 
1600 Fairrax Tasso vi. xviii. 103 Their armours forged 
were of metalle fraile, On cuery side, thereof huge cantels 
flies, 1627 Dravton siginconrt (1631) 58 The English.. 
cut into Cantles all that them withstood. 

3. A section, or segment, cut out of anything. 

¢x4g0 Promp, Parv, 60 Cantel, of what ever hyt be, 

guadra, minutal, 1574 Hetcowrs Guenara's Ef. (1577) 
12 The vniuersall earth, which .. by the ambition of men 
hath bene divided into cantels. 1596 Smaxs. 1 /fex. (1,1. 
i, See, how this Riuer .. cuts me from the best of all my 
Lands, A huge halfe Moone, a monstrous Cantle out. 16 
H. CoGan Diod, Sic. 119 Those great cantles of the Marhle, 
which. .they have hewed and cut off from the Quarry. 1823 
Lama Last Ess. Elia, Superan. Man 44: The huge cantle 
which it used to seem to cut out of the holiday, ie M. 
Couns Jrg. & Merch. 1.1.8 ft has always cut an awkward 
cantle out of my property. 

b. A thick slice or ‘cut’ of bread, cheese, mcat, 
or the like. 

1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 772 /fec guadra, a cantel of 
brede. 1528 Sketton Elynour Rum. 429 A cantell of 
Essex chese. 1 Hutoet, Cantel or shtef of bread, 
minutal, 1627 Fetuam Low-Conntr, (1677) 46 A Cantle 
of green Cheese. 1737 Ozete Rabelais n. xxx, At the price 
of a cantle of bread. 1804 Duncumn //erefords. Gloss. (E. 
D. S.), Cantie, a piece of bread or cheese. 


+c. A segment of a circle or sphere. Ods. 

rs5r Recorpe /athw, Knowl, 1. Def., 1f that part be 
separate from the rest of the circle..then ar both partes 
called cantelles, /did¢. Halfe globys nnd canteles of a 
globe. 1606 Suaxs. vt. § CZ. 11. x. 6 The greater Cantle 
of the world is lost With very ignorance. 

4. A part, a portion (viewed as separate). 

£1315 SHORENAM 33 Al i-hol Mot be thy schryfte, brother ; 
Na3t tharof a kuntel to a prest And a kantel to another, 
¢1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7, 2150 Nature hath nat take his 
bygynnyng Of no partye ne cantel of a thing, But of a 
thing that parfyt is and stable. 1552 Let. in Hdw. 7's Lit, 
Rent, (1858) 1.428 That you might have soche a cantell of 
recreation, 1577 Sranvuurst Deser. frei. Fp. Ded., Pe- 
rusing a cantell or parcel of the Irish historie that heere 
issueth. 1636 Featiy Clavis Myst. xxxi. 401 Time is as 
it were a portion or cantle of eternity, 1860 Gen. P, Titomr- 
s0N A edt Alt, 111. exxxix. 116 A huge cantle of the folly. 

&. The protuberant part at the back of a saddle; 
the hind-bow. 

1592 Greenn Art Conny catch. 11. 5 His sadle is made 
without any tree, yet hath it cantle and bolsters. 1652 Sir 
C. CotrerEtn Cassandra 11. 1. (1676) 138 Nailed it to the 
cantle of his Saddle, 1859 1 r¢ Taming Horses Viil. 120 
Loe men should learn to leap into the saddle by placing 
both hands on the cantle, as the horse moves, 

b. Cantle bar: a bar in the saddle of s camel, 


| in place of the cantle. 


1859 W. Grecory Egyft I. 50 As the dromedary rises .. 
ee Ne up by the cantle-bar just in your lower 
vertebrae, 
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+8. The crown of the head. Sc. [perh. from 
Da. Aanzec/ a battlement, used fig. eid 
1822 Scotr Nigel ti, ‘My cantle will stand a clour wad 


bring a stot down.’ 1847-78 Hatuwett, Cantle, the head, 
Northumb, Mod. To crack his cantle for him. ~ 


7. dial, (See quot.) 

w81r Wittan W. Aiding Yorksh. Gloss., Canties, the 
legs, chiefly in young animals, 1847-78 Hatiiwe.1, Cantle, 
the leg of an animal, North. 

8. ? (Cf. SCANTLING.) 

1536 AIS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterd., To y* sawers 
for sawyng koln]tyll bord. 2625 /dfd@. Payd for saing of 
contellbordes and quarters, 1573 in L'fool Alunic. Rec. 
(1883) {. :10 A cantel of a chest board. 1693 J. Enwaros 
Bks.O. & N. Lest. 428 Cantle lin Heraldry] quasi Scantling. 

9. Comb. tecantle-meal, piecemeal; cantle- 
piece, a side piece of the head of a cask ; cf. can?- 
piece (Cast sb.1 4), and F. chanteau; captle-wise 
adv., by cantles, in manner of a cantle (cf. CastiE 
v.13). See also CANTEL-COPE. 

64479 Caxton Bk. Curtasye (1841) 409 (Ma1z.) Men gete 
it now by *cantelmele. 1699 J. DickENson Jrnl. Trav, 
46 The *Cantle-pieces of Sugar-Hogsheads. 1548 Hai. 
Chron., Hien, VI1}, an. 12 (R.) His garment was a chemew 


of clothe of siluer, culpond with clothe of golde, of damaske 
“cantell wise. 


+Cantle, v.! Obs. 
[f. pree. sb.) 


1. /rans. To cut into quarters or portions, divide. 

1607 Dexxer Wh, of Babylon 3, i. Wks. 1873 11. 193 This 
vast Globe Terrestriall should be cantled, Awd almost three 
parts ours. 1693 Drvoen Juvenals Sat., For four times 
talking, if one piece thou take, That must be cantled, and 
the judge go snack. 

2. Zo canile out: to portion out, cut out. 

1583 GoLoinc Calvin on Deut, xcii. 570 Men are alwayes 
piven to cantle out the poore folkes morsels as short as can 

3674 N. Fatrrax Bulk & Sefv. 64 Their shape being 
nothing but their bulk so cantled out. 

3. To piece together cantles of cloth. 

1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) The garment was e& 
plived verie thicke & elie Be a good nate aie 
Guaarton Chron. Hen. V 111, an. 6 Their apparell and bardes 
were cloth of golde, cloth of siluer, and crymsyn velvet 
kanteled together all in one sute. 

+Cantle,v.2 Ots. rare, =SCANTLE, to measure 
by a standard. 

1603 Iarsnet Pop. /mfost, 80 Thyrceus .. likely dooth 
Cantle all Exorcists by himselfe. 

+Cantler. Ods. rare. App. = CANTER 56.2, 

1631 Florio, Birrone, a cheater, a conycatchiag cantler. 

Cantless, a. rare. Void of cant. 

3885 Jearrnrson Keal Shelley 1. 10. 

Cantlet (kecntlét). [f. Cantee sd.4+-Er.] A 
small cantle, a fragment. 

a 1700 Drvven Fad. Ovid's Met. xii 180 luge cantlets 
of his buckler strew the ground. 1848 Kincscey Safnt's 
ids & 1. i, 202 To spoil a waggon-load of ash-staves.. And 
br a dozen fools’ backs across their cantlets. 1849 C. 
Lrontk Shirley xxxiii, A cantlet of cold custard-pudding. 

+Cantling. Oés. rare. [app.f. Cant, CANTLE; 


Also 6 cantel, kantel. 


| but ef. ScanTLine. ] 


1. A small part, corner, section, or division. 

1674 N. Fatrvax Bulk & Selv. 186 At Doomsday a less 
cantling of it than Eagland..will be enough to hold all the 
dwellers of it. 

2. A support under a cask, to keep it steady 
when lying on the staves. Cf, CANTIC-Quoln, 

1616 Surre, & Markn. Country. Farm 611 A vessell.. 
which hee shall cause to be set.. vpon a cantling. /di¢. 617 
Making two or three towres in the vessels, and afterward 
setting it againe vpon his cantling. 

+Cantly, adv. Sc. & north. [f. CANT a,+-Ly¥2.] 
ona briskly, eagerly, energetically, cheerily. 

1352 Minot Feems v. * John of Aile of the Sluys..Was 
comen into Cagent cantly and kene. e¢2qoo Destr. Troy 
6504 ‘hen criet he full cantly be knightes vpon. 

Canto =" ft, -o8. [a. It. canto song, 
singing :=L. cantus, {. candre to sing.] 

+1. A song, ballad. Oés. 

1603 G. Fietcner Death of Elisa iii, To heare a Canto of 
Rlizae’s death, 1633 P. Fuercner /'rple /sé. vi. Ixxvi, 
Then should thy shepherd sing A thousand Canto’s in thy 
heav'nly praise. 1656 tount Glossogr., Canto, a Song or 
Sonnet. 19710 Pict. Malice 12 The Canto, or Poem in 
Dogrell Rhime. : 

2. Onc of the divisions of a long poem; such 
a part as the minstrel might sing at one ‘fit’. 
(Used in Italian by Dante, and in Ing. by Spenser.) 

1590 Srenser /. QO. (Acading) Canto 1. 1996 /éid. ww. ii. 
54 the which, for length, { will not here pursew, Dut rather 
will reserve it fora canto new. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars 
1. xvii, 8 As the next Canto fearfully shall tell. 1759 Du- 
wortn Pepe 20 This truly elegant piece in five cantos. 
1883 Liovu £44 4 Flow II. 195 In the twelfth canto of the 
Purgatorio. 

3. Afus, [Ital.] See quot. 1879. 

a1789 Berney fist, Mus. (ed. 2) 11. iv. 325 Canto. .the 
upper part or melody in 2 composition of many parts. 1879 

uttan in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 306 Technically canto .. is 
understood to represent that part of a concerted piece lo 
which the melody is assigned. With the old masters this 
was, as a rule, the Tenor; with the modern it is almost 
always the Soprano, 

|| Canto fermo (ka‘nto fermo). Jfus. [It.:—L. 
canius firmus firm song, i.e. ‘the melody which 
remains firm to its original shape while the parts 
around it are varying with the counterpoint’ 
(Grove Die?. Afus. 1. 306).J 


CANTON. 


a. ‘ The simple unadorned melody of the ancient 
hymns and chants of the church’ (Grove) ; plain- 
sang. b. Hence applicd to any simple subject 
of the same character to which counterpoint is 
added. 

a1789 Burney Hist, Mus. 111. iii, 261 Making supplica- 
tions to St. John in a fragment of simple melody, or Canto 
fermo. 184p Car.yte Heroes (1858) 253 His Divine Comedy 
- is, in all senses, genuinely a Song. In the very sound of 
it there is a canto fermo} it proceeds as by achant. 1879 
Grove Dict. A/us. 1. 306 [Palestrina’s] motet ‘ Beatus Lau- 
rentius’ is still more completely founded on the canto 
fermo, since the tune ts sung throughout. .in the first tenor, 
while the other four parts are moving in counterpoint above 
and below it. 

Canton (kerntfn, kéntg'n), 50.1 [a. OF, canton 
comer, portion of a country, part of a shield, cte. 
=It. cantone corner, anglc, augmentative of can/o 
corer ; see CANT 56.1] 

+1. A comer, an angle; a retreating corner, 
angle, or nook. Oés. 

1534 Lo, Berners Gold. Bk. M. Auret. xv, When I kept 
the Cantons, jetted in the streetes. 1598 YonG Diana 87 
The house was quadrant, and at every Canton was reared 
vp a high and artificiall tower. 1601 HotLann /éruy 1. 73 
In the inmost nouke of the creeke, the very canton and 
angle of Bozotia is washed by the sea, 1653 Urqunart 
Rabelais 1, x\viii, He.. with his Artillery began to thunder 
so terribly upon that canton of the wall. 

2. Her. An ordinary of a shield or cscutcheon, 
being a square division lcss than a quarter, occupy- 
ing the upper (usually dexter) corner of the shield. 

1572 BossewELt Armorie 1. 39 Whan ye shall see anye 
token abated, by the dignitie at the Canton. 1662 EvELYN 
Mem, (1857) 1. 389 ‘The King gave us [the Royal Society] 
the arms of England to be borne in a canton in our arms. 
1808 Regul. relat. to Service at Sea ww. i. 79 Merchant 
Ships are to carry a Red Ensign with the Union Jack in 
acanton. 1864 Bouter. /feraldry Hist. & Pop. (ed. 3) 
208 Heirs of an heiress, who are not also heirs of their 
father, should bear on a Canton their father’s arms, 1872 
Ruskin Eagle's N. § 235. 

b. ‘Also used for the angular spaces between 
the branches of a cross or saltier’ (Chambers Cyc/.). 

183p E. Camesetn Dict. Mil. Sevs.v. Colours, The Second 
Colour. .is the St. George’s Cross throughout, the Union in 
the upper Canton, the other three Cantons black. | 

+3. A quarter; a division of anything ; a piece, 
or part. Cf. CANTLE 2-4. Ods. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 434 A square piece or canton of 
the fish Tuny salted and condited. 1603 — /datarch's 
Mor. 462 If you regard number, all Greece..is not able to 
furnish us, for it would but answere one portion or canton of 
their (the Persians’) multitude, 1631 Bratnwait Whiusics, 
Postmast. 75 Hee quarters out his life into foure cantons, 
eating, drinking, sleeping, and riding. 1686 Burnet 7rav. 
255 (L.) Another piece of Holbein’s. .in which, in six several 
cantons, the several parts of our Saviour's Passion are 
represented. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav, 405 How many 
Degrees are required to be a canton of thy knowledge? 


4. A subdivision of a country; a small district. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 56 The description by him made 
of all Italy, which be diuided into 11 Kegions or Cantons. 
1602 Warner Albion's Eng. Epit. (1612) 360 The Saxon 
Heptarchia or their seuen Kingdomes, Cantons or Colonies 
here erected. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 319 Men who have 
been the refuse of a little canton, and are now the honour 
of the world, 1760 T. Hurcninson fist. Coll. Mass. Bay 
ii. (1765) 277 The Indians .. divided into smaller cantons. 
1796 ‘I’. Jurrerson Writ. (1859) 1V. 153 In the retired can- 
ton where I live, we know little of what is passing. 1839 
Trirewaie Greece 1. 343 Cypselus, king of Arcadia, or of 
some Arcadian canton, 

b. A parcel of ground ; a portion of space. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. $15 There are no 
Grotesques in nature: not any thing framed to fill up 
empty cantons and unnecessary spaces. 1690 Locke f/171, 
Und. ww. iii. § 24 This little Canton, 1 mean this System of 
our Sun, 1693 Evetyn De fa Quint, Compl. Gard, 1, 180 
All the Fruits of the same season, should be placed in the 
same Canton, or Parcel of Ground. 

5. sfec. @. One of the scveral sovereign states 
which form the Swiss confederation. 

1611 CoTcr., Canton .. proper to Helvetia, or Switzer- 
land; which, at this day consists of thirteene such Cantons). 
1625 Bacon Nobility, £ss. (Arb,) 191 The Switzers last well, 
notwithstanding their Diversitie pf Religion, and of Can- 
tons. 1720 Loud. Gaz, No. 5860/1 Berne, June 12... One 
of the Avoyers or Chief Magistrates of the Canton. 1868 
G. Durr /ol. Surv. 21 Pure democracy .. has long existed 
in several of the small cantons. 

b. In France, a division of an arrondisscment 
containing several communes, answering somewhat 
to the hundred in England. 

16x1 CorGr., Canton..a Canton, or Hundred}; a Precinct. 
1838 Penuy Cycl. X. 416/1 The smallest judicial divisions 
are cantons, each of which..in the rural districts compre- 
hends several communes .. The whole number pf cantons in 
the kingdom is 2834. 1848 W. H. Kenty tr. 2. Blanc's 
Hist. Ten Y.1. 50 An electoral college in each canton. 


* +Canton, 5.2 Obs. [A variant form of Canto; 
perth. from confusing the Italian words casto corner, 
canto song, canfone corner, canzone song.] 

1. A song;=CanTo 1. 

1594 Zepheria Canzon ii, How many Cantons then, sent I 
Coat carat taut ce) irnton DOT Toy ae 
xviti, They Oades and Cantons aaa pe sae 

2, = Canto 2. 

1609 Heywoon (¢i#/e) Troia Britanica, or Great Britaines 
Troy. A Poem deuided into XVII. seuerall Cantons. 


&3 


Canton k:entgn, kenten), v. Also 8 cantoon. 
(Partly f Canxron sé.1, partly repr. F. cantonne-r 
to qnarter, It. canlonare to eauton, to eorner, a 
F. canton, It. cantone: to which the 17th c. car 
toon points.] 

1. ¢rans. To quarter, divide: a. To divide (land) 
into portions; to part, share. Also with ozé. 

1598 FLokio, Canfonare. .Also tocanton. 1602 W. WATSON 
Decacordon 62 mare., The lesuits are iolly fellowes to cap 
crownes, to canton Kingdoms, 1622-62 Hevtin Cosmegr. 
in, (1673) 159/1 Cantoning his Estates amongst his children. 
wor De For Trae-born Eng. 1.152 He Canton’d out the 
Country to his Men, And ev’ry Soldier was a Denizen. 1947 
Carte Hist. Eng. 1, 287 ‘The great lords, among whom the 
country was cantoned. 1875 H. Rocrrs Orig. Bible ii, 
(ed. 3168 Ilow contentedly they ‘cantoned’ ont the world 
amongst them. : 

b. sec. ‘To subdivide into cantons or districts. 
161g Str D, Carterton in Aelat, Eng. & Germ. Ser. it 
(1868) 7 Follow the example of..the Swisse, in cantoning 
themselves, 1697 Potter sl atig. Greece ui. (1715)2 Being 
canton’d into a great number of States. 1713 Deruan //ys.- 
Theol. Ww. x. 172 They. begun to be Cantoned into distinct 
Nations. 1769 Biackstoxr Conan, IV. 403 Where any 
kingdom is cantoned out into provincial establishments. 
1851 THiniwaLLCharge 16 xote, Hereupon they [the bishops] 
cantoned their great dioceses into Archdeaconries. 
ce. fransf. To subdivide or cut out (generally). 

1653 Consid. Dissolve. Crt. Chaucery 36 ‘Vhe cantoning or 
cutting of the Courts at Westminster into so many County 
Courts, or parts. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety ix. $ 10. 303 When 
they came to be. .canton’d out into curious arial notions. 
172p WELTON Suffer. Sou of God 1.x. 253 Who canton their 
Devotions in Quadrature with the World. 

2. To divide (a part) from, or eut (it) ot of a 
whole ; to separate, sever by division. arch. or Obs, 

1653 Consid. Dissolv. Crt. Chancery 63 ‘Vo canton out a 
part of his Kingdom to be tryed by a Commission, 1681 
Whole Duty Nations 14 A Nation or Kingdom is a part of 
Mankind canton’d from the whole world. ¢16go lockr 
Conduct Und. § 3 They canton out to themselves a litle 
Goshen in the intellectual world. 1741 Waits /proe. 
Mind ix, Wks. (1813) 63 They canton out to themselves a 
little Province in the intellectual world. 

+3. dtr. (for rofl.) To sever or separate oneself, 
secede, withdraw ; fig. to digress. Ods, 

x61z Cotcr., Se Cantonner, to canton, or cantonnize, it; 
to seuer themselues from the rest of their fellowes, or from 
the bodie of a State, and fortifie, quarter, or erect a new 
State, apart. ¢1630 Drums. or Hawi, Mocs 56/1 Hold 
those subjects too too wanton, [That] Under an old king dare 
canton, @1734 Nortu Lives 11.92, 1 have not cantoned 
much from the places intended express for particularitics of 
this nature. 

4. trans. To quarter (soldiers); to provide with 
quarters. (Pronounced kiutgn and kxntin.) 

1700 Rycaut Hist. Turks M11. 384 Leaving some of their 
Horse Cantoned near the City. “1751 PAM. Trans. XIV. 
xxviii. 194 ‘he Greys were cantoon’d in the village of Vucht 
near Boisleduc. 1755 J/em. Capt. 2. Prake Iii. 141 The 
small Corps, that were cantooned about that N eighbourhood. 
18s5 W. SarGkxt Braddock'’s Exped. 142 An absurd plan 
for cantoning them in small divisions all over the country. 

b. fig. To qnarter, or locate in detachments. 

1773. G.Wurre Selborue xxxviil. 96, | myself have found 
these birds in little parties in the autumn cantoned all along 
the Sussex downs. /#id. (1853) 11. xvii. 207 ‘he variegated 
breed of his son-in-law, Jacob, were cantoned on the other. 
a1779 H.Watrote Mem. Geo. 1 (1847) IL. vi. 157 The 
whole body of Whigs were cantoned out in attachments to 
the Dukes of Newcastle and Bedford. 

5. dnir. (for reff.) To quarter (oncself), take up 
cantonments or qnarters. 

1697 Porren Antiz. Greece (1715) I. iti, 10 His People .. 
canton’d up and down the Country. 1707 Lond. Gas. No. 
4381/1 Our Arm hath .. received Orders to canton. 1841 
Expnistone //ist. /ud. I. 279 He. .cantoned for the rains 
near the present site of Calcutta. 

6. Her. To furnish (a shield or cross) with a 
canton or cantons; to furnish the cantons with ; 


to place in a canton. Sce also quot. 1688. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury 1. viii. § 45 This is of some Bla- 
soned two Barrs Cantoned, thereby shewing that the higher 
hath a Canton joined to it. 1727-51 Cuampers Cred. s.v., 
Across argent, cantoned with four scallop-shells. 1864 Bovu- 
teu /eraldry Hist. & Pop. xxi. $10 (ed. 3) 315 The cross of 
St. George cantoning in the 1st quarter a sword erect gules. 

Cantonal (kantonal), a. (a. F. cantonal: see 
Canton sé. and -au.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a canton. 

1842 Peuuny Cycl. XXIII. 426/1 In, Switzerland several of 
the cantonal governments were parties to the bargain, 1847 
Grote Greece 1, xxxi. LV, 176 tt is well known.. how un- 
alterable are parochial or cantonal boundaries. 1861 M. 
Arnotp Pop. Educ. France 41 The formation of cantonal 
committees, to watch over the..primary schools, _ 

Ca‘ntonalism, 2 cantonal system or principle. 

1873 Echo 13 Sept. 5/1. 1884 Contemp. Rev. June 887 The 
Vaudois Government .. has .. come back to Cantonalism. 

Cantoned (sce the vb.), #//.a. [f. Canton sd, 
and v, + -ED.] 

1. Formed or divided into cantons. 

161x Corcr., Cantouné, cautonned, or cantonnized; se- 
uered from the rest of their fellows, and fortified, or quartered 
apart. a1649 Drum. or Hawrn. Skiamachia Wks. (1711) 
195 Conform to the government of a republick and cantoned 
towns. 1869 A. W. Warp tr. Curtius’ Hist. Greece 11. mn. i, 
ae The cantoned associations of Arcadia. 

. Quartered in cantonments. 

1790 Beatson Naval & Mil. Mem. |. 169 The army can- 
toned in the neighbourhood of Dunkirk. 1877 CLery J/in. 
Tact. ii, 20 Troops cantoned in and about the town. 


| 


CANTOR. 


3. circh. (See quot.) 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycé, 1876 Gwitt Arch, Gloss.,Cantoned 
balding, one whose angles are decorated with columns, 
pilasters, rustic groins, or anything projecting beyond the 
naked of the wail. 


4. Iter. Sec Canton v. 6, 


Cantoner. The inhabitant of a Canton. 

a167p Hacker Abp. Wiltians 1. (1693) 67 These poor 
Cantoners [the Swiss] could not enjoy their own in quiet. 

Cantoning, v//. sé. ‘The action of the vb. 
Canton 3 f concer. a portion, fragment (oés.). 

1622-62 Hryiin Cosmog». 1. (1682) 190 The dismembring 
and cantoning of tis fair Mstate, 1625 Br. Mountacu . 1p). 
Cesarem 8 Popular cantonings of dismembred scripture. 
1844 Regul. & Ord. drmy 73 Quartering, Billeting, and 
Cantoning of Troops. : 

| Cantonist. [ad. Russ. £antoni'st, from Fr] 
The child of a (Russian) soldier in eantonment, 

1854 Fraser's Mag. 1. 481 The so-called military canton- 
ists supply a yearly contingent of recrnits, of whieh it is im- 
possible to estimate the amount. 

Cantonite (ke"nténait . J/%2. [Named from 
Canton in Georgia, U.S.; sce -1TE.J A varicty 
of Covellite, in cubes, with a enbical cleavage. 

1858 Sugrary Afra. App. 3 Cantonite..a dimorphic forin 
of covelline. 1868 lana Win. 84. 

+ Ca'ntonize, v. Ols. [f Canton sé.1-+-12E.] 

1. frans. ‘Yo divide into portions or parts; ‘ to 
parcel out into small divisions’ J.); to form into 
eantons. 

1606 SvivesTER Du Bartas wiv. ui (1641) 217/1 ‘To Can- 
tonize the State. 161z Davirs MW Ay [redand, etc. (1737) 103 
And thus was all Ireland cantonized among ten persons of 
the English nation. 1g01 elrgsanent for War 20 An ui 
warrantable reason for cantonizing the Spanish ‘Verritorics. 
1807 G, Cuatmers Cadedonia 1. ii, 57 Those kindred 
conntries were exch cantonized into many tribes. 

b. 72 cantonize out. to separate. 

a x670 Hacnnr Cent. Scrat. (1675) 818 God cantonized ont 
for himself but ‘Twelve Families or ‘Fribes out of all the 
Kingdoms of the Earth. 

2. intr, To separate oneself into, or form, an 
independent community. Also fo cantoiize tt. Obs. 

1605 Ranuicn /utred, sist. Hug. (1693 6 Whether any 
parties did cantonize or were free Estates, or Common: 
wealths. x61 [see Caxton v. 3). 1711 Suarresn, Charac. 
un. $2(1737' 1. 113 To cantonize Is natural; when the Society 
grows vast and bulky, 1809 Ldrn. Reo, NUL. 458 

3. frans. To canton (troops; to locate. 

1626 I’. HU [Awkins] tr, Canssin’s Holy Crt.127 The Diuells 
and Furyes were cintonnized, ¢1674 Scotland's Grtet, under 
Lavuderdale 36 ther ts he content to have thus canton- 
ized those [ministers] that were licensed. 

llence Cantonized ffl. a., Cantonizing vé/. sé. 


and ffl. a. 

1611 [see Casroxep x). 1651 Davenant Goudibert (1673) 
Pref. 4 ‘heir cantonizing in Tribes. 1701 Suariess, Charac, 
nu. $2 11737! 1. 113 Sedition ts a kind of cantonizing already 
begun within the State. 

Cantonment (kintgninint, -ta#nment’. Also 
8 g cantoonment. [a. F. canfonnement, f. can- 
tonner: see CANTON v, and -MENT.] 

1, The eantoning or quartering of troops. 

1757 Burke sléridgm. Eng, fist... ii. (R. No places of 
cantoninent for soldiers, A 

2. The place of lodging assigned to a section of 
a force when cantoned ont; also (often in p/era/) 
the place or places of encampment formed by 
troops for a more permanent stay in the course of 
a campaign, or while in winter quarters; ‘in 
India the permancat military stations are so 
termed’ (Stocqueler A/il, Lvzcycd.). ‘ 

19756 Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 554 They repaired to their re- 
spective cantonments. 1777 W. Heat in Sparks Cerr. 
Amer, Rev. (1853) 1. 338 Every purpose. -has been answered, 
by the troops it their present cantonment. 1813 WeELLtsc- 
ton Let. in Gurw. Disp. X1. 311 The distress of the Spanish 
troops.. induced me to order them into cantonments within 
the Spanish frontier. 1844 H. 11. Witson Brit. India 1, 
287 To withdraw from the cantonment to the Residency. 
1844 Regul. § Ord, Army 270 No Officer is on any account 
to sleep out of Camp or Cantonments without leave, 

3. ¢ransf. Quarters ; places of occupation. 

1837 W. Irvine Caft, Bounevitie 1. 166 All hands now set 
to work to prepare a winter cantonment, 1875 tr. Schmidt's 
Desc. §& Darzw, 227 ‘he Mammalia, whose extraction may 
he inferred. .from a comparison of their present cantonments 
..with the encampments of their former kindred. 

+Cantoo'n. Ods. A strong kind of fustian, 
showing a fine cording on one side and a smooth 


bright surface on the other. 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2328/4 A_Cantoon grey cloth Bed. 
1864 in WessteR; and in mod. Dicts. 

Cantoon, -ment, var. of CANTON v., -MENT. 

|| Cantor (kentgs, -01). Also 7 canter. (Lh. 
cantor singer, agent-noun f, cax-ére to sing.] 

+1. A singer. Ods. 

x609 Doutanp Ornith, Microt. 4_A Cantor, who doth.. 
sing those things, which the Musitian .. doth set downe. 
1631 Bratawatt Whitmzies, Ballad-monger, x8 Stanza’s, 
which halt and hobble as lamely as that one-legg’d cantor 
that sings them. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Cantor, a singer. 

2. He whose duty it is to lead the singing in 
a church ; a precentor. 

1538 LeLanp //in. V. 26 The Cantor of S. Davids. 1662 
Futter Worthées w. 155 Being Canter of that Church. 
1789 Burney //ist. Mus, (ed. 2\ 111, ii, 255 The Cantor or 
Chanter who directs the singing it Lutheran churches. 1867 

1l-2 


CANTOR-COPE. 


laoy Herseat Cradte L. vii. 176 The pillars where the 
Cantors stand during service, 1887 J. Baorn Powett. in 
Ch, Union Gaz, XVII. 145 A prose consists of a chorus, with 
intervening verses sung is cantors. 

Hencc Cantorship. 

1884 Edin. Rev. July 227 [Bach's] appointment to tbe 
Cantorship at Leipzig. 

+Cantor-cope. Oés. (Cf. CanTEL-coPE.) 

1348 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 233 Two ‘cant’ copes’ of ‘blewe 
satyn’, r4so Voc, in Wr. Wilcker 721 ‘lec datmatica, a 
canturcope. Ni a5 

+Cantorre. Os. fad. Du. dantoor (in Ger. 
kontor), ad. ¥. comptorr tin 15-16th c. also cov- 
touer\; see Counten.] Office, banking house. 

1673 TempLe Olserv. United Prov. Wks.1731 1.71 Thecom- 
ion Revenue of particular Men lies much in the Cantores, 
either of the Generality, or the several Provinces, which 
are the Registries of these publick Debts. 1669 Cito 
Disc. Trade (1694) 62 They have since reduced it by placart 
to 3 percent. as to their cantors, and all publick receipts, 
a 1680 Butter A’em, 1. 211 Like a Dutchman's Money i th 
Cantore..And whether he will ever get it out Inta his own 
Possession is a Doubt. e 

Cantorial (kénto-idl), cantoral (ka:nts- 
ral), a. [f. on L. type *canfdri-us, or f. CANTOR 
+-At.] Pertaining to a cantor or precentor ; ap- 
plied to that side the north side) of the choir of 
a cathedral or church on which the precentor sits. 

1992 Chron, in Ann. Reg. 67/1 The pall bearers and eaccu- 
tors in the seats on the decanal side, the other noble gentle- 
nien and gentlemen on the cantorial side. 

Cantred. “/s/. Forms: 4-5 candredo, 5 
eandred, 5-7 cantrede, 6-y cantred. [app. an 
adaptation of CaNTREF, assimilated to the Eng. 
Aundred.} A hundred; a district containing a 
hundred townships. 

1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. 1. 343 A candrede is a 
contray bat conteynep an hondred townes. 1480 Caxton 
Deser, Brit, 20 Wundred and candred is allone. 1495 2c 
11 Aen. VF, xxxiv. Preamb., Caniredes, comotes, hundredes 
. sto the seid Castelles. .belongyng. 1577 HlouixsHep Chron. 
II. 10/2 Meeth conteineth but sixteene cantreds. 1587 
Harrison England wu. xix. (1877) 1. 312 Essex hath in time 
past wholie beene forrest ground, except one cantred or 
hundred. 1610 Fotkixncuam Art of Survey u. vii. 60 Two 
Knights Fees make a Cantred. 1614 Srenp Theat. Gt 
Brit, Pref., The Shires divisions into Lathes, Hundreds, 
Wapentakes, and Cantreds. 19747 Canie /fist. Eng. 1. 640 
The city of Wexford and the two adjoining Cantreds. 1875 
Stupns Const. fist. 1. iv. 63 The cantred of Howel dha 
mkiy answer to the hundred of Edgar. 

tb. éransf. Obs. 

oe N. Fairvax Budk & Selv. 139 That this..is evenly 
dealt out amongst the sundry Clubs and Cantreds of bodies. 

Ca‘ntref, -ev. Also ./a/. canthrif. [a. Welsh 
cant hundred + ¢vef town, place.) = CANTRED. 

1606 Warner db, Eng. xv. xciii. (1612) 375 Wales, that 
had neere as many Kings as Cantrefes in times past. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Cantred or rather Cantref signifies an 
hundred villages. 1847 Nat. Cycl. 1. 738 The county of 
Anglesey is divided into three Beer 1875 Robixson 
Whitby Gloss. (E.D.S.\. ‘Vl whallop the whooal canthrif’, 
i.e. fight the entire lot. 1887 Adin. Kev. Jan. 75, 12,800 
erwr [=acres) formed the territorial division called a cymwd 
and about double that number a cantrev. 


Cantrip (ke'ntrip). Also -raip, -rap. [A 
inod.Sc. word, of unknown origin: the orig. phrase 
appears to have been ‘to cast cantrips’, like to 
cast figures, horoscopes, nativities, lots, spells: 
perth. a perversion of some term of astrology. 

(Jamieson suggested can?¢ to turn over+ raif rope; Mahn 


Icel, £4 frenzy, frantic gestures (which he renders ‘ witch- 
craft ')+ traffa a step.)}] 

A spell or charm of necromancy or witchcraft ; 
a witch’s trick or mischievous device. Also 
Jocosely, any playfully mischicvous trick; any 
whimsically mad, eccentric, or extravagant picce 
of conduct ; in phr. fo play one a cantrip. 

1719 Ramsay Ef. /familton wm, vi, Nor cantrapes cast to 
ken your fate. 1725 — Gent. Sheph, 1. ii, A witch, that 
for sina’ price, Can cast her cantraips, and give me advice. 
1798 Burns Zam O'Shanter, By some devilish cantrip 
slight Each in its cauld hand held a light. 1816 Scott 
Antig. xliv. 298, ‘1 think some Scottish deevil put it into my 
head to aay him yon other cantrip.’ 1872 Datly News 
17 Aug., Our own young lady was permitted nosuch cantrips. 
ae ENNVSON Bechet 171 bave rom some bateful cantrips 
of thine own. 


Cant-spar. Nau, ‘A hand-mast pole, fit 
for making small masts or yards, booms, ete.’ 
(Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bkh.). 

1611 Kates (Jam,) Cant-spars or fire-poles, the hundreth, 


xxl, 1747 W. Matuer Fug. Man's Comp. 410 For which 
they import. .Cantspares. 


+Cantuarie. Obs. [ad. med.L. cantuaria, var. 
of cantaria, CHANTRY, q.v.] = CHANTRY 3. 

1538 LuLano /tin. 1. 4 aa at the west end of the Chirche 
Yarde they made Lodgings for too Cantuarie Prestes. /éid. 


1. 5: Ther is a Cantuarie, 

Canty (karnti), a. Sc. and north. dial, [A 
deriv. of Cant a., either native or of Low German 
origin: cf. Flem. and LG. dantig, similarly re- 
lated to Zan?, there referred to.] Cheerful, lively, 
gladsome ; esp. in Se. manifesting gladness and 
cheerfulness ; in north of England rather =lively, 
brisk, active: a. of persons. 

@17a4 Gaterlnunzie Man ii, He grew canty, and she grew 


| 
| 
| 


fain. 1745 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. ti, Vl be maircanty wi't, | 
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und ne'er cry dool. ¢1775 Mas. Grant Roy's Wife, O, she 
was a cantie quean. 1789 Burxs 7o Dr. Blacklock, And 
are ye hale, and weel, and cantie? 1837 Dickens Picdzw. 
(1847) 406/2 Three or four. .canty old Scotch fellows, 1845 
Emity Bronté luther. Heights xxii. 193 My mother lived 
till eighty, a canty dametothe last. 1864 Atrinson Whstéy 
Gloss. s.v., ‘She's a canty aud deeam for her years.’ 1866 
Cariyte Xemin. E. Irving 135 Canty, shrewd and witty 
fellows, when you set tbem talking. 
b. of things. 

17ag Ramsay Gent. Sheph.1. ii, Little love or canty cheer 
can come Frae duddy doublets, and a pantry toom. 1786 
Harvest Rigin Chambers Pop. Hum. Sc. Poems (1862) 34 
Till they do lilt some canty song. 1789 Burns J. Anderson, 
And mony a canty day, John, We've wi' ane anitber. 

Canula, -lar, common var. of CANNULA, -LAR. 


2 


Canun, early form of Canon 2, 

Canvas, canvass (kz'nvis), sb. Forms: 4-5 
canevas, § Kaneuas, canivas, 5-6 canwas, 57 
canuas, © canvesse, canues, (cannefas), 6-7 
canves. 6-8 canvase, (Gs Ccanuase, canvasse, 
canuasse, 8 dia/. canvest, cannas, canness), 
8- Canvas, 7—- canvass. [ME. canevas, a. ONF. 
canevas (Central OF. chanevas) = Pr. canadbas, Sp. 
cahamaso, \t. canavaccio:—latc L. type *canna- 
/éceus ‘hempen’, {, cannabis hemp. (From Lat. 
adjs. in -dcers were made, in Romanic, adjs. and 
sbs. of augm. and pejorative force, e.g. L. populus, 
fofuléce-us, \t. popolaccio, Eng. populace.) The 
word has entered into most of the European langs. 

The spelling canvas, with one s, plural canzases (cf. at- 
Zases\is, it will be seen, more etymological than casvass, 
and now predominates; this spelling is also better used in 
the verb with the literal sense of ‘ furnish or line with can- 
vas', whence canvased, canvasing ; but the old derivative 
verb with sense ‘to toss in a sheet, discuss, debate, solicit 
votes', is now always spelt Canvass, and this spelling is re- 
tained in the verbal sb, in turn derived from it, as ‘the 
electoral canvass'.) 

1. A strong or coarse unbleached cloth made of 
hemp or flax, used (in different forms as the ma- 
terial for sails of ships, for tents, and by painters 
for oil-paintings, formerly also for clothing, ete. 

1260 et seq. in Rogers Agric. & Pri Il. 511. € 3325 Coer 
de L, 2645 A melle he hadde .. Four sayles wer theretoo .. 
With canevas layd wel al bout. ¢ 1450 Voc. in Wr.. Wiilcker 
570 Camvasium, Canevas. ¢1460 Foriyscue és. & Lin, 
Von. (1714) 19 A pore Cote under their uttermost Garment, 
inade of grete Canvas. 1537 Bury Wills (1850) 133 My 
Dest couerlett lyned wyth canwas. 1608 Row.anps //ummors 
Look, Glasse 6 Sattin and silke was pawned longa goe, And 
now in canuase, no knight can him knowe. 1665 Bovie 
Ocecas. Refi, (1675) Pref. 21 The fashion, that .. allows our 
Gallants to wear fine Laces upon Canvass and Buckram. 
1871 Bryant Odyss. v. 312 Calypso.. brought him store Of 
canvass, which he fitly shaped to sails. 

b. Under canvas: ina tent or tents. 

1864 Soc. Science Rew. 137 A life under canvas in the finer 
seasons of the year. 187. F.Grirritus Eng. Army i. 26 The 
residue lived all the year round under canvas. 

2. A piece of canvas used for various purposes : 
as + a. A sheet, covering or screen; a filtering or 
bolting cloth; a blind for a carriage window, 
cte. Obs. 

€1386 Cuaucer Chan. Yer. Prot. 4 T. 387 And on the 
filcor y-cast a canevas (v. 7. kaneuas, seers mit £. &. 
IWills (1882) 19 A reed bedde of worsteyd..with a canvase, 
amateras, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 397/2 There was acan- 
uas that hynge ouer hys heed. x156x Ilottyeusn //ov, 
aApoth. 27 Wett a cannefas in Endiue water .. and laye it 
vpon the lyuer. 1582 Hester ?Atorav. Secr. i. xiii, 61 
Swaine it harde through a Canues. 1667 Sin R. Morav in 
Phil. Trans.11.474 Alithe interposed Canvasses. 1754 Ricn- 
AROSON Grandison (1812) 1, 210 On the contrary side of the 
chariot (his canvass being still up on that next me. 1785 
Miss Fietpinc Ophelia 11. xviii, A chariot .. having can- 
vasses to let down. 

b. A covering over the ends of a racing-boat to 
prevent water froin being shipped; hence canvas- 
length (see 8), 

1880 CS oe At the Farm he led by his forward can- 
vas, 1887 St. Fames's G. 28 Mar. 13 Not a canvas-length 
(about 15 ft.) separated the boats. . 

3. spec. As material for sails ; sail-cloth ; Aevce, 
sails collectively. Under canvas : with sails spread. 

1609 [sce Canvas-clinper in 8). 1645 Quartes Sof. Ae. 
cant, vu. 88 Pilots that are wise Pree out their Can- 
vase to the skies. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. 1. 347 To 
spread the flying Canvass, 1994 Rigssng & Seamanship 1. 
86 From No.1 to 6is termed double, and above No. 6 
single, canvas, 1835 Sin J. Ross N.-Hi7. Pass. iii, 32 We 
were obliged to reduce our canvas. ¢ 1860 H. Stuart Sea- 
man’s Cateck. 52 Canvas is made in lengths of 40 feet called 
bolts..The stoutest is called No. 1, and so on in fineness to 
No, 8. 1893 Brack Pr, Thule xv. 242 The small boat was 
put under canvas again. 

4. spec. As material on which oil-paintings are 
executed ; Aence, a picce of canvas prepared to 
Teceive 4 painting. 

1705 Tate Warriour’s WWete. xxxiv, Then try your Skill: 
a well-prim’d Canvass stretch. 1956-7 tr. Acysier’s Trav. 
(1760) I. 273 Damp, which is such a prejudice to the pictures 
on canvas or wood. 1769 Fusius Lett, xxx. 335. Mark in 
what manner the canvass is filled up. 1805 N. Nicnotts 
Let. in Corr, w. Gray (1843) 43 A power... of painting a 
scene, by judicious detail, as Hi it were on canvas, 

b. An oil-painting; also, paintings collectively. 

1764 Gotpsu. Trar. 137 The canvas glow’d beyond e’en 
Nature warm, 1835 Lytton Rienzi u. i, Receptacles for 
the immortal canvas of Italian... Art. 1868 Rusxin Pod, 
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Econ, art ii. 125 Cheques. . freely offered, for such and such 
canvasses. 1882 .lthengume No. 2866, 4p The most im. 
portant serial or cyclical group by Mr. E. Burne Jones.. 
consists of six canvases in all, 

Crjig. 

1768-78 Tucker Lf. Nat, (1852) 11. 422 Striving toimprint.. 
upon the imagination so much .. as her coarse canvass can 
take off. 1822 Hazuitr Tadée-t. I1. iii, 47 The canvas of 
the fancy is but of a certain extent. 1845 J. I. Newman 
Ess, Developm. Introd. 7 History.. does not bring out 
clearly upon the canvass the details. 

\|d. [French.] (See quots. and cf. Littré.) 

3727-51 CHampers Cyct., Canvas, is also used, among the 
French, for the model, or first. words, whereon an air, or 
Piece of music, is composed, and given to a poet to regulate 
and finish, The canvas of a song, is certain notes of the 
composer, which shew the poet the measure of the verses he 
is to make. Thus, Du Lot says, he has canvas for ten 
sonnets against the muses. 1 in Baitey. 1849in Sarr. 
1864 in Wesster. 

5. A clear unbleached cloth so woven as to pre- 
sent the appearance of close and regular lattice- 
work, used for working tapestry with the needle. 

1611 Cotcr., Gaze, Cushion Canuas; the thinne Canuas 
that serues women for a ground vnto their Cushions, or 
Purseworke, etc. 1753 CHAmBEns Cyc?. Supp. s.v., Working 
canvas, for botts or cushions, narrow, broad, and broadest. 

+8. Hawking. (An early use, of which the 
precise meaning is now obscure.) Cf. Canvas v.1. 

1589 Nasne Pasguill & Mar. 10 Such canuaces made, such 
stales set, such traynes laide by the factious, to bring their 
Superiours into contempt. 

. attrib, {or adj.) a. Of canvas. 

1563 T. Gace Antidot. 1. 49 Straine it through a newe 
canues clothe. 1627 Drayton Agincourt? (R.) Barks .. with 
their canvass wings. 1720 Gay Poevrs (1745) 1. 165 Thick 
rising tents a canvass city build. 1856 Kane Arct. £xfZ 11. 
xvi, 167 Canvas moccasins..for every one of the party. 

+ b. Having the colour or appearance of canvas; 
light grey. Cf Caxvas-Back 2. Oés. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Avijb, Hawkes haue white maill, 
Canuasinaill, or Rede maill..Canuas maill is betwene white 
maill and Iron maill. 

c. Pertaining to a canvas booth at a fair. 

1860 Mavuew Lond. Labonr 111. 131 A fair, or as we call 
it, acanvas clown. /dsd. 149 Strolling actors .. as long as 
they are acting in a booth, are called canvas actors. 

8. Comb., as canvas-breadth, -culter, -daudber, 
-stretcher, canvas-bag, a bag made of canvas; 
also JJ/i//. (see quot. 1708) ; + canvas-climber, 
a sailor; canvas-length (see 2 b above). 

1708 Kersey, *Canvas.bags or Earth-bags (in Fortif,) are 
Baggs fill'd with Earth, and us‘d to raise [or repair]a Breast. 
wor in haste. 1721-1800 in Baitey. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist I. viii. 173 Guineas in a canvas bag. 1768 Ross 
Helenore 27 (Jam.) The shade beneath a *Canuess-braid 
outthrow. 1608 Suaxs. /er. tv. i. 62 From the ladder tackle 
washes off a *Canuas-clymer. 1806 Woxcort (P. Pindar) 
Tristia Wks. 1812 V. 267 Behold the *Canvas-dauber ! 

Canvas (kznvas), v. Also canvass. [f. prec. 
sb.: see also Canvass v., which has the same 
origin, but is unconnected in sense, and is now never 
spelt canvas. For spelling, see note to prec. sb.} 

+1. Hawking. To entangle or catch in a net (see 
Canvas 56. 6); also ¢ransf. and fig. Obs. 

1559 Jirr. Mug. 230(N.) As the canuist kite, doth feare 
the snare. 1576 Perne Palace of Piras., The hawke having 
bin once canvassed in the nettes, wil make it daungerous to 
strike againe at the stale. 1g80 Lyty Eufhwes goa Some 
thing | should L158 would] not utter which happylye the 
itchying eares of young gentlemen would so canuas, that 
when I would cal! it in, I cannot, and so be caughte with 
the Torteise, when I would not. 1653 E. Citisennace Cath. 
Hist. 95 Unless he..made a bait to fly ata Iishoprick, and 
being canvassed in Peters net, it stirred up some atra bilis. 

a; 5. ? To stuff or pad ond with canvas. Obs. 

1606 Cuarman Jfons. D’'Olive Plays (1873) 1. 200 Ueers 
wit canuast out ans coate into’s Jacket. 1630 J. Tavtor 
(Water P.) Wés. 1. 65/1 Linnen Drapers but for transporta- 
tion Could hardly Canuase out their occupation. 

3. To cover, line, or furnish with canvas. 

1556 [see below], 1865 Dickens CAristmas Bks., Dr. 
Alarigold, The door had been nailed up and canvassed 
over. 1881 Mus, Prato Poticy & P. 1. 122 The walls were 
only canvased. 1885 A/anch. Guardian 10 Jan. 6 More 
cotton was still to be baled and canvassed. 

Hencc Ca‘nvased ffi. a. 

1556 Rostxson tr. A/ore's Utop.(Arb.) 80 marg., Glazed or 
canuased windowes. 31§§9 [see 1 above]. 1875 Daily News 
18 Mar., Canvassed verandahs. 

+Canvasa‘do, -za'do. Ods. Also canuas- 
sado, canuazado, canvissado, canuisado,-zado, 
canvisado, -zado. [Cf. Canvass v., and Can- 
vass sé. 2% but in sense 2, there was apparently 
confusion with Camisapo, which might easily arise 
from the corrupt forms cammassado, camnesado, 
on one side, and camiunas, camines, camwys, cannes, 
on the other.] 

1. A sudden attack. 

1581 J. Bett. Haddon's Ans, Osor, 381 That is wont lo 
happen in a Canvizado or sodein skarmishe, 1§93 Bacchus 
Bounty in Hart, Mise. (809) 11. 264 Which coppernosed 
crue. .assaulted with a fresh canuazado the citie of Vinosa. 
1599 Nasne Lent, Stuffe 5x Which had the worst end of 
the staffe in that sea iourney or canuazado, 

2. A ‘night attack’, a Camisapo. 

a 1626 Breton Pilger. Paradise 19 (De And in the night 
their sodaine canuassados. 1605 Z Jones tr, De Loyer’s 
SSpecters 57 Which came thus by night to give them the 
[can]vazado. a@ 1618 Ratuicu Mahomet (1637) 79 The night 
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floes the Moores gave a Canvasado upon don Orpas. 
1617 J. Moore Mappe Mans Mortal. 1. v. 13x To giue the 
enemie a canvisado, 

3. ?A kind of stroke in fencing: a counter- 
check dircct. 

1601 Deacon & Waker Spirits § Dev. 312 The one of 
them proferring the canuizado, or counterchecke directly 
vnto the other. — 4 usz. Darel To Rdr. 2 Giuing the Can- 
uisado of late to her Maiesties high Commission. 1605 
Heywoop Troubles Q, Eliz, Wks. 1874 1. 225 Holo, holo! 
thou hast giuen me the canvissado. 

Canvas-back. [f. Canvas sé. + Back 56.1] 

1. A back of a garment made of canvas ; hence 
Jig. & reverse much inferior to the front. 

1605 Lond. Prodigal ui. i. 243 My father in a mocado coat 
a pair of red satin sleeves and a canvas back. 1668 CHiLp 
Disc, Trade {ed. 4) 10 Many.. would not go to the price of 
a whole satten doublet; the embroiderer made many hun- 
dreds of them..with canvas backs, 41734 North Eras. 
1. ii. p83, I thought it reasonable to bid necranice to this bold 
Traducer, and turning him round, shew his Canvas Back. 

2. A North American duck (/2/igula vatlisne- 
riana), so called from the colour of tlic back 
feathers. Called also more fully Canvas-dback 
duck, and Canvas-backed duck, 

@ 1813 A. Witson Foresters, Four large ducks .. The far- 
famed ‘canvass-backs’. 1832 Blackw. Jag. May 846/2 The 
canvass-back stands alone. _ /é/d@. The man who has feasted 
on canvass-back ducks, cannot philosophically he said to 
have lived in vain. 1859 Hevrs Friends in C. Ser.u. 1 i. 
20 He had never tasted a canvas-back duck. 

1842 Dickens Amer, Notes (1850) 79/1 The water in both 
was blackened with flights of canvas-backed ducks. 

Canvass, canvas ‘kenvis), v. Forms: 6 
kanivas(se, kanvas, 6-7 canuas(e, canvase, 
canuasse, canvasse, (6 canvaze, canvisse, can- 
uize, 7 canvise, canvize, canvace), 6-8 canvas, 
6- canvass. [f. Canvas 5é., in its former spclling 
canvass, and some of its special scnscs. The de- 
velopment of senses 1-5 is plain enongh, starting 
from the literal notion of ‘ toss in a sheet’, whence 
‘shake up, toss to and fro (agifare), discuss, ete.’ ; 
but that of the intrans. 6, which appears carly, 
has not been explained. The two notions sub- 
sequently influenced each other, and produced 
connecting usages. 

Johnson says ‘from canvass as it signifies a sieve’: cf. 
Canvas sé, 2; but no clear example of the vb. in the literal 
sense ‘sift or winnow’ has occurred. Yet Cotgrave’s ex- 
planation of F. vanner ‘to vanne or winnow. .also to course, 
chide, canuasse, bayt .. rake up scoffingly the faults or 
imperfections of others’, affords an analogy for such a 
development; not so the case of derser ‘to vanne or win- 
now corne, also to canuasse or tosse in a siue (a punish- 
ment)’, which points to the development in 1-4 below. 
With Johnson’s derivation agrees his explanation ‘to try 
votes previously to the decisive act’, but this is not histort- 
cally the original sense of 6, and ts either a conjectural ex- 
planation, or at most a mixing up of the notions of soliciting 
and of discussing or investigating. ‘The trans. sense in ‘to 
canvass the constituency’ is quite late.) 

+1. ¢rans. To toss in a canvas sheet, etc, as 


a sport or punishment; to blanket. Ods. 

1508 Dk. Buckhin's Acc. in Brewer Calendar 497 To a 
child of the kitchen being kanivassed before my Lord. 1530 
Patsar. 596, I kanvas a dogge or a matter, se frafficgue. 
1591 Suaks. x /fex. V/, t. iii, 36 Ie canuas thee in thy broad 
Cardinalls Hat, If thou proceed in this thy insolence {cf 
2 Hen. 1V, u, iv. 243). 1611 Corer., Berner (see above). 

+2. transf, To knock abont, shake and shatter 
thoroughly; to buffet; to beat, batter, drub. Obs. 

1573 Rastewt 12 Yests of Widow Edyth xu. Wiijh, I 
should canuas thee, and make thee lame. 1577 HoLtnsHED 
Chron. IV. 242 How lustilie the English canons did canvass 
and batter his castell walles. 1612 Warner Ad. Eng. u. 
vii, 27 Hercules did canuase so his carkas. 1643 Sty. of 
Supremacie, etc. §7 To play..at the cudgels, to canvase one 
another with crosse blowes. 

+b. To subject to attack or assault. Cf Can- 
Vass sb. 2. Obs. 

1599 Haywarp 1st¢ Pt. Hen. /V, 53 The north parts were 
many times canvased, and .. almost consumed by the Scots. 

+3. fig. To buffet or ‘thrash’ (a person) in 
writing ; to criticize destructively and unsparingly. 

1590 GREENE Never too date (1600) 64 Some. .haue for their 
satitical inuectiues been wel canuased, 1611 CorTar. 5. v. 
Berné, He hath beene throughly canvassed; (a phrase 
most commonly applied to an ignorant or dull-headed 
fellow, that bath prouoked a learned penne, or tongue, to 
fall aboord him). 1618 Barnevelt's Apol. D ij, I Ieaue him 
to your learned penne $ canuase him according to his merits. 

Tb. To pull to pieces, criticize or discuss de- 
structively (a writing, etc.). Obs. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 165 Therfore did the 
Gentiles bait and canuase it too and fro with wonderful 
pan quippes. 1689 Nasne in Greene Jfenaph. (Arb.) 

d., Some desperate quipper will canvaze my proposed 
comparison, 1615 Luther's Comm. x Pet. v.5x These words 
haye been so canvassed and wrested by my Lord the Pope. 

4, fig. To shake out or discuss (a subject or 
matter), so that its parts may be thoroughly in- 
vestigated ; to discuss, criticize, scrutinize fully. 

1530 Patscr. 596/2 This mater hath be canvassed in dede. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (1884) 11 Sutch matters have 
bene thurrouly canvissid long ago. 1662 J. BArGRAvE Pofe 
Alex. VI (1867) 15 Canvacing many titles, at length they 
Ure ubamemireticy. 1753 Ricnarpson Grandison (1781) 

I. xvii. 67 They eanvassed the matter, with... much good- 
natured earnestness. 1798 Dattas Amer, Law Rep, il, 
343 An opportunity to canvass the character of the witnesses. 
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1845 Disraeti Syés7 (1863) 261 It was canvassed and criti- 

cised sentence by sentence. 1864 Frasct’s Wag. Apr, 487 

Clubs where the reputations of men are coolly canvassed. 
+b. To investigate or examine say Obs. 

1622-62 HryLin Cosmogr. iv. (1682) 105 Having thoroughly 
canvassed all the Eastern Shores, he turned his course. 

+c. ‘To diseuss’ (a dish). Ods. 

1602 Return fr. Parnass, uw. vi. (Arb.) 33, I inuited the 
hungry slaue..to the canuasing of a ‘Turkey pie. 

d. intr, To debatc; to diseuss. 

1631 Heviyn St. George 40 That he should neyther can- 
vasse over idle Pamphlets, nor give heleefe to old wives 
Fables, 41766 Fraxces Sueripan Sidney Bidulph (1767) 
V. 169 Having canvassed over the first part of Sir George’s 
letter. 1794 Gopwin Cad. Wiliiams 272, I canvassed for a 
moment whether I should make use of this, 1835 Marryat 
Jac. Faith, xxxii, We sat there canvassing over the affair. 

e. érans. ?To semutinize, so as to reject bad 
votes. Cf. CANVASSER d. 

1715 Burner Own Time (1766) II. 182 The poll was closed 
when the Court thought they had the majority: but upon 
casting it up, it appeared they had lost it: so they fell to 
canvass it. 

+5. ?To bargain or deal with ; to sound or try 
as to their expectations. Ods. 

1688 Evetyn .Meo. (1857) 11.289 The hero (William 111] 
is now at St. James’s.. By what I collect, the ambitions and 
the covetous will be canvassed for places of honour, and rich 
employment. ae 

6. intr, To solicit ; esf. to solicit votes or snpport 
previously to an election ; also, to solicit support. 
eontributions, orders for goods, etc. \ Jolinson says 
‘To try votes previously to the decisive act’. 

1555 Latimer Serm, & Rea. (1845) 296 This object is so 
seriously taken up, and canvassed for..in so eager or rather 
so ardent a spirit, @1626 Bacon (J. Elizabeth being to re- 
solve upon an officer, and being by some that canvassed for 
others, put in some doubt of that person she meant to ad- 
vance. 1660 Hamuonp iVks. IV. 510 (R.) He that should 
give his voice unto Christ, because there was no hody else 
to canvass for it. 1681 Teme. Ven, m, Wks. 1731 1. 342 
Every one began tocanvas for Elections in the ensuing Pyr- 
Niament. 1726 Avurre Parerg. 119 This crime of canvassing 
or solliciting for Church-Preferment. 1824 Miss Terrier 
Inher. xv, She had begun to canvass with her brother and 
uncle, to bespeak their votes. 1831-55 Brewster Newton 
Il, xix, 215 Unwilling to canvass personally for a seat in 
the new Parliament. 


7. trans. %a. To suc for or solicit a thing , Ods. | 


1768 H. Warrote //ist. Doubts Pref. 19 He... was not 
likely to canvass the favour of the father by prostituting his 
pen to the humour of the court. @1774 GoLpsm. +/ist. 
Greece 1. 75 Even kings sometimes canvassed that title 
{‘ citizen BOA hens ‘J for themselves and their children. 

b. To sue or solicit persons, a district’ for 
votes, subscriptions, eustom, orders, ctc.; esf. to 
solicit the support of a constituency, by going 
through and interviewing the individual electors ; 
to ascertain by this means thc number of one’s 
supporters. 

1812 Exantiner 5 Oct. Lae His inability to canvas the 
Livery in person. 1844 H. H. Winson Brit. Judia I. 161 
Mr. Paull, having canvassed unsuccessfully the borough of 
Westminster, ceased to be a meinber. 1855 Motiey Dutch 
Ref. (1861) I. 293 His most trustworthy agent .. was now 
actively canvassing the governments and peoples of Ger- 
many. 1873 Burtos //ist. Scot. VI. Ixxi 236 Having can- 
vassed the town and county of Aberdeen [for]..adherents 
to the Covenant. 

Canvass (kexnvas), 56. Forms; 6 canvace, 7 
-uasse, -uase, -vase, 7-8 canvas, 7- canvass. 
[f. prec. vb., the spelling of which it retains.] 


+1. A shaking up; a tossing up and down. Obs. | 


1611 Cotor., Demtenée..a tuinble tosse, canuasse. 

+2. A shock; esp. that of a sudden attack or 
surprise. Cf. CANVASADO. 

1611 Cotcr., Camisade, a camisado, canuas, or cold Pte 5 
a suddain assaulting, or surprisall of the enemie, 1627 F, E. 
Hist. Edw. 11 (1680) 69 Levies. .sufficient to give a Canvas 
to the Royal Army. 

+b. In Fencing. = CANVASADO 3. Obs. 

1641 Br. Mounracu Acts & Afon, 184 For it is the sorest 
canvase, that can be giuen an opposite, to beat him at his 
owne weapon. se i ; 

+3. Repulse, rejection (e.g. at an election, in a 
suit). Phrasc, 7o have or receive the canvass. Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Aled... ii.ui. xi, If he chance to miss 
and have a canvass, he is in hell on the other side. /éfd. u. 
iif. vit. (1651) 352 But ny shouldst thou take thy neglect, 
thy Canvas so to heart? It may be thou art not fit. 1626 
Swirtey Brothers u.i, | have promised him As much as 
marriage comes to; and I lose My honour if my Don re- 
ceive the canvas, 

+4. Examination of the ‘pros and cons’; full 
discussion. ? Oés. 

1608-11 Br. Hari “fist, v. tv. (1627) Learned canuases 
of the deepe points of diuinitie 1687 H More Pre-evtst. 
Soul Pref., deem it worthy the canvass and discussion of 
sober and considerate men. ee 

5. The action or process of personally soliciting 
votes before’ an election ; including the notion of 
ascertaining the amount of support which a can- 
didate may count upon. (Johnson makes it ‘The 
act of sifting voices, or trying them previously to 
the decisive act of voting’, but of this, apart from 


the actual solicitation of votes, there is no clear | 


evidence.. The first quot. is obscurc, and may 
belong elsewhere, e.g. to CANVAS 50.6.) 


| 
| 


CANZON. 


[1612 Bacon Cunning, Ess. (Arb.) 435 There are some that 
are good in Canuasses & factions, that are otherwise weake 
men] 1691 Woon Ath. O.ron. 1./846 In the election .. 
was the greatest canvas ..in the memory of Man. 1788 
Lp. Sterrietp in Ld, Auckland's Corr. (1861) Il. 222 In 
short their success on the canvass quite astonished them. 
1791 Macnintosn ard Suffrage Wks. 1846 111.229 Candi- 
dates and their .. agents in every street during an active 
canvass. 1844 DisRAEL1 Cue y. iv. 201 The results of 
the two canvasses were such as had been anticipated. 

attrib. 1881 Daily News 21 Jan. 5/4 It had never been 
their custom to preserve canvass books. 

6. A solicitation of support, etrstom, etc. 

1790 Burke Fr, Kez. 219 The other mode of ecclesiastical 
canvas, snbjects them Guishoprice and cures] infinitely nore 
surely and more generally to all the evil arts of low ambition, 
1817 Coterincrk Aiog. Lit. 78 One gentleman procured 
me nearly a hundred names for The Friend and .. took 
frequent opportunity to remind ine of his success in his can- 
vas. 1846 Prescort Ferd. ¢ fs. I, vi. 290 Honours, which 
had before been. . made the subject of a furious canvass. 

Canvassed (kenvast), 7p/. a. [f. Canvass v.] 
Subjected to canvassing ; discussed. 

Med. A much canvassed appointment. 

Canvasser  karnvasos). [f. Canvass v.4-ER1,] 

1. One who tanvasses: sce CANVASS U. 1-5. 

1 Minsnec Sf. Dict, Manteador, a canuasser or tosser 
ina blanket or sheet. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barcday's li rgents 
2354 These busie Canuassers of causes. 1648 W. CLEMENT 
Relat. & Obsera. 3 Old Canvasers of Factions. 1799 Surrt- 
pan Pésarra in. iti, Who seeks alone for living homage 
stands a mean canvasser in her temple's porch. 

b. One who canvasses electors for votes. 

1997 Berke (R.) As real publick counsellors, not as the 
canvassers at a perpetual clesiaes 1855 MacauLay //ist. 
Eng. (WV. 458 Asa canvasser he was irresistible. 1869 Daily 
Nets 25 Jan., Ir has become practicable for an authorixed 
canvasser to vitiate an election by excessive zeal. 

e. One who solicits custom, or goes about so- 
liciting orders, esp. in the book-trade, 

1865 Kyicut Pass. Working Life II, 18 Book-hawker> 
known as canvassers. 1879 Print. Trades Fraud xxv 4 
One of the greatest nuisances of the day is the canvasser. 

d. U.S. ‘One who cxamines the returns of votes 
for a publie office’ Webster’ ; a serutineer. 

1792 in Sparks Life & Writ, G. Morris (1832) 11. 38 A ma- 
jority of the canvassers rejected the votes of tliree counties. 

Canvassing, 7/. sé. The action of the vb. 
CANVASS, q.v. 

1665 JuweL Repl. Harding (1611) 86 Vhis errour must 
needs hold by the canuasing of the Scriptures. 1577 STANY- 
nurst Desc. /reé. in Holtushed VI. 25 ‘Vhrough the can- 
vasing of the towne merchants .. that famous Mart was 
supprest. 1§89 Coorer “ldmton. 142 Such canuasing and 
working for Bishoprikes. 1606 Houtanp Sucron. 34a, That 
pastime with us in some places called the canvasing, and 
else where the vanning of dogs. 1613 R.C. Vatle Adph. 
(ed. 31 Canuasing, narrowly searching out of any thing. 
1620 SHELTON Quix. WW. Vv. ii. 55 She told likewise all the 
Story of his Canvasing. 1753 SMoLunit Cf. Fathom (1784) 
121/2 He .. after much canvassing agreed to discharge the 
defendant. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xvi, 121 At canvass 
ing or election tine. . 

+b. ellipt. const. for ‘a-canvassing ’.) 

1681 ‘Temece Jeu, 1. (R.) The elections were canvassing 
for a new parliament. z 

Canvassing, ff/.@. That canvasses. 

1579 J. Stusses Gaping Gulf ¥ ij, Such a rablement_of 
itching canuasing discoursing and subtile heads. 1865 
Knicur Pass. Working Life U1. 18 The persevering ac- 
tivity of the agents of the canvassing booksellers. 

Cany (ketni), 2. [f, Cane sé. +-¥.] 

1, Made or consisting of cane. 

1667 Mutox P. Z. ut. 439 Where Chineses drive With 
Sails and Wind their canie Waggons light. 1738 Grover 
Leonidas w. (R.) Scimitars.. and cany bows. 1849 Dr 
Quincey Mail-coach IV. 343 The little cany carriage. 

2. ‘Full of canes’ (J.); cane-like. 

1853 G. Jounston Nat. Hist. East. Borders 1.75 They 
shoot up in freedom their cany boughs. 

Canyculere, Canyon: sce Cani-. 

Canyon (kex‘nyon). Also kanyon. [A phonetic 
spelling of Sp. cafon, designed to represent the 
proper spoken word: cf. Canton.] =CaXon, | 

1861 R. Burton City of Saints 117 note, The, Spanish 
cafion—Americanised to kanyon—signifies a .. ravine of pe- 
culiar form, common in this part of America. 1865 Tv1or 
Early Hist. Man. iii. 39,'Traversed a kanyon or ravine. 
1878 Buack Green Past. xiii. 103 To explore the neighbour- 
ing canyons. 

Can you? Cards. Also formerly can-ye ? 
Now Can you one? A ‘call’ at Long Whist ; 
when one side has already scorcd eight (‘tcn’ 
being the game), and a new hand is dealt, if a 
player on the winning side has two honours in 
his hand, he may thus ask his partner if he also 
has one, in which case, counting the majority of 
honours, they would score two and win. 

1680 Cotron Compl, Gamester in Singer Hist, Cards 338 
If either side are at eight groats he hath the benefit of call- 
ing can-ye, if he hath two honours in his hand, and if the 
other answers ove, the game is up, which is nine in all, but 
3f he hath more than two he shews them, and then it is one 
and the same thing; but if he forgets to call after playing a 
trick, he loseth the advantage of can-ye for that deal, 1709 
Brit. Apollo 11. No. 36. 2/t The first are 8 Groats, which is 
generally call'd Can-you, the last are 6 Groats, which is 
generally call'd long Can-you. A 


+Canzon. Obs. [ad. It. canzone song : see next. 
In very common use in 17th c.] A song. 


CANZONA. 


1sg0 Loncx Euphues Gold. Leg.in Shaks. Wks, (Halliw.) 
VI. 37 My canzon was written in no such humor. 1997 
Mippteton Wisdom of Sol. Wks. V. 459 Deepest canzons of 
lament. 1633 P. Frercuer Purple /si 1. xiv, To frame 
Angelick strains, and canzons sing. 1687 WinstanLey Lives 
Eng. Poets 99 A writer of..canzons, and madrigals. 

| Canzona (kantsd-na). [It.; deriv. form of 
canzone: sec next.) 1. = CANZONE. 

2. Music. a. The setting to music of the words 
of a canzone or canzona, for one or more voiccs. 
b. An instrumental piece written in the style of 
a madrigal, +e. Apparently an equivalent for 
sonata, as a piece of several movements. (Grove.) 

1880 E. Prout in Grove Dict. Afus. I. 306 A canzona by 
Sebastian Bach may be found in. .his organ works, 

|| Canzone (kantsone). [It. canzone (= Sp. 
cancion, Pr. canso, canson, ¥. chanson) :—L. can- 
tidn-em singing, song, f. canf- ppl. stem of can-cre 
to sing.) In /ta/. or Prov, Lit.: A song, a ballad ; 
a species of lyric, closely resembling the madrigal 
but less strict in style. 

1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 34 Francesco. .to try the 
finesse of his wit, wilh a poeticall furie, began thus 1o make 
a Canzone. 21789 Burney //ést. Was. ted. 2) II. iv. 325 
When the song is written on a grave or tragic subject, says 
he il is called Canzone. 1877 Mrs. Onipnant Waters ©, 
Fbr, iw. 122 The Florentine public .. sang the great poets 
canzones abou] the sireets. 

Canzonet (kenzone't). fad. It. canzonetta 
(=Pr.cansoneta, ¥r.chansonnette), dim.of canzone.} 
A little or short song ; a vocal solo in more than 
one movement; now usnally, a short song of a 
light and airy character. 

1593 T. Morey t¢ft/e) Canzonets, or lille short Songs 1o 
three Voyces. 1897 — /atrod, Mus. 180 Canzonets, Ihat is 
litile shorte songs .. which is in composition of the musick 
a counterfet of the Madrigal. 1615 G. Saxpys Trav. 291 
‘The lakes reechoing their conlinual canzoncts and the like. 
1763 J. Brown Poetry g Music xii, 199 The common Song 
or Canzonetle. 1792 S. Rocrrs /tad, Song 118 The can- 
zonet and roundelay Sung in the silent greenwood shade. 
1847 ‘Vexsyson /’cess ww. 117 A rogue of canzonels and 
serenades. 1880 W. I[. Cumsuncs in Grove Dyct. Jus. 
I. 306 Haydn has left us some admirable canzonets grave 
and gay; for example, ‘She never told her love’. 

Can-: see Can-. (In Spanish & is a distinet 
letter (called ex-ye), with its own alphabetical 
place, betwecn N and O.) 

+ Caorsin. Obs. (exc. fist.) Also 4 kauersin. 
[a. OF. caorsin, caoursin, conrsin, ete. in med.L. 
caorcini, cadurcini, caturctni, in Matt. Paris caur- 
stint, au inhabitant of Cahors, L. Cadurcum, in 
Languedoc, a famous seat of Italian money- 
ehangers and financiers in the Middle Ages ; hence, 
banker, usurer, money-lender. Commonly men- 
tioncd along with Lombards and Jews. See 
Godefroy and Du Cange.] 


A banker or money-dealer from Cahors ; usnrer. 
_ The Caorsins were expelled from England by Henry IIT 
in 1240, readmitted on the intervention of the Pope in 1250, 
and aRoun proscribed and imprisoned ‘on account of their 
unbounded and detestable usury’ in 1251. 

[«@ 1269 Matt. Paris CAron. an. 1235 .Rolls Ser.) IIT. 328 
Caursinorum peslis abominanda. /éid. an. 1255 V. 519 Qui 
(Judai} si forte ab aliquibus Christianis plangerentur, a 
wmulis eorum Cahursinis siccis Iacrimis deplorahantur.] 
1303 R. Brusse Mandl, Synne 5555 Okerers, ande kaner- 
syns, As wykkede pey are as sarasyns, 1 dAyenh. 35 
Pe heze men .. pet hyealdeb and sosteneb Teves and 
Caorsins, pet lenep and destruip be contraye. 


Caoutchin (kaw'tfin). Cem. [f. Caourcn-ouec 
+-IN.] A hydrocarbon, C,, 11, contained in the 
oils produced by distillation of caoutehoue and 


gutta percha: one of the elements of caoztchouctn. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Cheat. 1. 736 Caoutchin is a trans- 
parent, colourless, mobile liquid, having an odour like that 
of oil of orange. 

Caoutchouc (kawtfuk, kiz-). [a. F. caout- 
chouc (pron, kayitfee), ad. Carib cahuchu (Littré).] 

1. In ia-rubber, or Gum Elastic; the milky 

resinous juice of certain trees in S. America, the 
I. Indies, and elsewhere, which coagnlates on ex- 
posure to the air, and becomes highly elastic, and is 
watcrproof ; itis now a most important substance 
in arts and mannfactures. 
‘Introduced to France early in the last century, but its 
oa was unknown till the visit of the French academicians 
lo South America in 1735. ‘Chey ascertained thal it was 
the inspissated juice of a Brazilian tree, called by the natives 
/fhvé; and an account of the discovery was sent to Ihe 
academy by M. de la Condamine in 1736’ (Penny Cycl.). 
Chiefly oblained from the Brazilian ‘Siphonta elastica Ule- 
vea caoutchouc) N.O. Euphorbiacer, and E.Indian Ficus 
elastica, But many other tropical plants, Euphorbiacex, 
Apocynacez, Artocarpfads, and others, yield it in consider- 
able quantity. Chemically it is composed entirely of car- 
bon and hydrogen, bul is not a simple proximate principle, 
bula as of substances. 

1775 PAil. Trans. LX VI. 253 An elastic gum boltle, other- 
wise called boradchie or caout-chouc. Ped Ibid. LXIX, 
384, I take the tube out of the phial, and thrust it .. into a 
small caoulchouck, or elastic gum bottle. 1788-9 HowarD 
New Royal Encycl. s.v., Caoutchoue in natural history..a 
Bs elastic resin Very useful for erasing the strokes 
of black lead pencils, and is popularly called rubber, and 
lead-eater, | 1827 Faranay Chem, Alanip. iv. 122 Cloth is 
rendered air-tight by caoutchouc. 1870 Emerson Soc. § 


86 


Sol., Work 5 Days Wks. (Bohn) 111.65 What of this dapper 
caoutchouc and gutta-percha, which makes water-pipes .. 
and rain-proof coats for all climales? 1875 J. H. Besset 
Shores Medit.\.i. 25 The secret of the luxuriant verdure 
[in the Euphorbia] .. is lhe existence of a kind of caoutchu 
in their while acrid juices. 

b. atirib. or in comb, 

1833 Brewster Nat. Magic viii. 206 The country where 
the caoulchouc-trce was indigenous. 1859 JErusoNn Arittany 
iv. 38 Drinking .. out of my caoutchouc cup. 1861 Du 
CHALLu Fgaat.Afr.x.121 The native caoutchouc collectors. 
{éid. 122 The caoutchouc-vine grows equally well, 

c. =‘ Waterproof’ (cloak). 

1867 Cornuk, Alag. Jan. 59 With the large hood of her 
caoutchouc heavy wilh snow. 

2. Artificial Caoutchouc: a substance formed by 
adding to a solution of glue tungstie acid or sodium 
tungstate, and then hydrochlonie acid ; it is elastic 
when warm. Afineral C.; = ELATERITE, a hydro- 
carbon found at Castleton in Derbyshirc, and else- 
where. HFudcanized C.: caoutechouc kneaded with 
flowers of sulphur, with which it unites and be- 
eomcs black and horny: see VULCANITE. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 739 Sulphured or vulean- 
ized caoulchouc is an excellent material for tubes for con- 
veying waler or gases. 

Caoutchoucin (kautfasin). Chem. [f. Ca- 
ovTenoue +-1N.] A thin volatile oily liquid or 
empyrcumatic oil, obtained from caontchouc by 
dry distillation. It is composed of two polymeric 
hydrocarbons, Caoutchin and dsoprene. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem, 1. 739 Caoutchoucin .. forms 
an excellent solvent for caoutchouc and other resins. 

Cap (keep), sb.) Forms: 1 (cappa), ceppe, 3 
keppe, 4-6 cappe, (5 cape), 5-7 capp. 6- cap. 
(OE. cxppe, a. late L. cafpa ‘cap’ (It. capfa, Pr., 
Sp., Pg. cafa, ONF. and Picard cafe, F. chape, all 
meaning ‘cloak, cape, or cope’). Isidore, a. 636, 
has (XIX. xxxi. 3, Ve ornantentis capitis feminarum) 
‘cappa .. quia capitis ornamentum est’; Diez 
cites capfa from a document of 660, and an ancient 
gloss ‘cafpa mitra’. Med.L. used indiseriminately 
cappa and capa (the latter, however, much more 
frequently), and commonly in the sense of ‘cloak, 
cope’; Chron. Treverti anno 1146, has ‘ caraealla 
(i.e. a long cloak with a hood) quam nunc capam 
vocamus’. The presumption is that the name was 
transferred from a woman's cap, hood, or head- 
covering, as Isidore used it, to the ‘hood’ of a 
cloak, and then to a cloak or ‘eape’ having such 
a hood, and thus to a priest’s ‘cope’, The sense 
‘head-eovcring, cap, hat’ was at an early period 
in Romanic appropriated by the dim. cappel/tm, 
-ellus, in It. cappello, Sp. capelo, Pr. cafel, OF. 
capel, chapel, F. chapeau, ‘hat’. (The sense ‘ little 
or short cloak’ was retained by the fem. dim. 
cappella, capella, It. cappella, Pr., Pg. capella, Sp. 
capilla, ONY. capelle, ¥. chapelle, until this received 
the curiously transferred sense CRAPEL, q. v.) 

An explanation of cafa, from capfere to take, ‘quia quasi 
lotum capiat hominem * (because it ¢a&es as it were the whole 
man) is erroneously cited by Du Cange, and many after 
him, from Isidore. It is really from_Papias ¢ 10533 and is 
manifestly a ‘popular etymology’ of a late age, after the 
application had passed from ‘cap’ lo ‘cloak with a hood’. 
(Mahn thinks that caffa may be of Iberian origin.) The 
evidence of OE. is important, since it points to 1wo distinct 
L, types, viz. cappa (which gave caffe, cappe, cap), and 
cafa which gave cafe, cife; the latier is also witnessed by 
Icel. Afpa ‘ cowled cloak, cloak with a hood’: see Cort. 

It looks as if cafpa, the living Romanic form, was first 
adopted in Eng. (say froin Italy) in its 7th c, sense, nnd gave 
cxppe, and that at a later time ¢dfa, so common in med.L., 
was introduced specially for the ecclesiastical dress. The 
latter is not actually evidenced in OE., but it occurs in 
Layamon, and was in the Ianguage early enough lo undergo 
the phonelic change of OF. d into ME, 3. OHG. (late) had 
chappa ‘cloak with a hood’; soMHG. seni, MDu. cappe 
(voth rarely in sense ‘cap’); modG, kaffe, Du, hap ‘cap’. 

Words 10 be distinguished are (1) Caf, OE. caffe, L. 
cuppa; (2) Cap, Sc, dial. form of cop (like tap, staZ, for top, 
stop); (3) Cape, early ME. form of cope, retained in north. 
dial. and Sc. as cape, cafp (cf. early ME. and north. pafe, 
Se. paip= pope); (4) Cape, mod.Eng., from F, cape, Sp, capa 
cloak, the same word in origin as 3, but re-introduced in a 
new connexion ; (5) Cafe, F. caf, It. capo headland; (6) wa 
OE. co copp lop, summit, also cup; (7) Cope, early ME. 
cape, Icel. kdpa, L. capa. In ME. cape also occasionally 
appears for caffe, cap.] 

I. A covering for the head. 

1. A hood, a covering for the head. (Precise 
sense not definable; in first quot. still in Latin 
form.) 

crooo Exrric Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 152 Capitulum sel 
capitulariam, heafod-clab uel cappa. ax100 Ags. boc. 
ibid. 328 Capfa, ca:ppe. 

+2. A cloak with a hood; a cape or cope. (But 
prob. caffa here is really Latin, and not OE.) 

a 1000 Ags. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 200 Caracalla, cap’ 

3. A head-dress for women, varying according 
to fashion and taste. In later times a light eover- 
ing of muslin, or the like, for the head, ordinarily 
worn indoors, or under a bonnet. Cf. Mor-ear. 

arzag Ancr. R. 420 3if 3¢ muwen beon wimpel-leas, beod 
bi warme keppen. 1596 Snaxs. Tanz, Shr. 1v. iii. 70 Ie 


CAP. 


haue no bigger, this doth fit the time, And Gentlewomen 
weare such caps as these. 1598 B. Jonson Fe. Alan in 
Huw,, Our greal heads .. never were in safety Since our 
wives wore these little caps. ¢ 1830 Mrs. SHerwoon //ond/. 
ston Tracts 11. No. 67. 7 My lady's maid..with a fly cap, 
and a hat all puffed about with pea-green ribands. 1872 
Rusnin £agéde's N. $153 The quaint cap surrounds .. the 
courtly and patient face. 1883 Lioyn £66 § Flow II. 201 
Count the nuns’ caps and handkerchiefs. A/od. She insists 
on all the maids wearing caps. 

4. A head-dress of men and boys: commonly 
applied to every kind of ordinary male head-dress 
which is not called a ‘hat’, from which it is dis- 
tinguished by not having a brim, and by being 
usually of some soft material; also to a number 


of official, professional, and special head-dresses. 

31382 Wyciir Fx, xxiii, 14 [Men with} cappis died, or 
steyned, inthe heedis of hem. ¢1430 Freemasonry 697 When 
thou comest by-fore a lorde.. Hod or cappe thal thou of do. 
61450 Nominale in Wr.-Wilcker 735 Ate pilins, a cape. 
1523 Lp. Berners Froiss, 1. cxix. 142 He toke of his cap 

saluted the duke. 1583 Eprn Treat. New [nd (Arb.) 
22 Some {weare] high cappes Iyke mylers, of redde colour. 
1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, i. vii. 35 Some followers of mine 
owne .. hurld vp their Caps, And ..cry'd, God saue King 
Richard. 1662 Futter Worthies wv. 50 The best caps werc 
formerly made at Monmouth, where the Cappers Chappel 
doth still remain, 1663 Butter Had.1.11, 1151 Black aly 
underlaid with White, Give certain guess at inward Light. 
1742 Mippteton Cicero III. ix. 6 note, A Cap was always 
given to Slaves, when they were made free, whence il be- 
came the emblem of liberty. 1773 /fartford Mercury 
Suppl. 18 Sepi. a2 The Swedes were divided into two 
parties, distinguished by the names of Hats and Caps. 
Mod. Hats end eape of every shape. 

b. Used contextually instead of college cap (esp. 
in phrase ne and gown), night-cap, skull-cap, or 
other specific sense: see e. 

1611 Corer, Calotte ..a litle light cap, or night-cap, 
worne vnder a hat. a 1656 Br. Hart Rem. Wks. (1660) 242 
We hold the head uncovered if the hal be off, though the 
cap be on. 1807 Soutney Esfrictia’s Lett. I. 63 The 
caps and tassels of the studenls. 1835 Hoop Poetry, /rose, 
& Worse xxix, Judge Park appears dreadfully Py While 
dooming to death in his Cap. 1857 C. Bepe Verdant 
Green 341 While Mr. Green was paying for the cap and 
gown. Afod. Do we appear in cap and gown? Is ila cap- 
and-gown affair? 

¢e. A helmct or headpiece: also cap of fence. 

1530 Patscr. 202/2 Cappe of fence, segrette de maille, 
1580 Sipney Let. in Arb. Garner I. When you play at 
weapons, I would have you get thick caps and bracers. 
1839 E. D. Crarke Trav. 50/1 Their cap or helmet is the 
most beautiful part of the costume. 1874 Bouten, Arms 
& Arm. ix. 161. A 

d. ‘The ensign of the cardinalate’ (J.); a car- 
dinal’s biretta. 

1s9 Suaxs. 1 /Jea. VJ, v. i. 33 If once he come to be a 
Cardinall Hee’l make his cap coequal with the Crowne. 
1666 Lond, Gaz, No. 26/2 The Pope expecis more windfalls 
before he will give any Caps, 1670 G. H. /fist. Cardiuals 
1.10. 74 He puts on the red Cap upon their heads .. with 
lhese words, Esto Cardinalis, 1798 Soutuey Vis. Maid 
of Orleans w. 276 These .. in scarlet, and in caps Like car- 

inals, I see. 1864 Burton Scot. Ady, IL. i. 69 It would 
have proved. .as fatal. .as another such like cap..had done 
to..Cardinal Betoun. , . 

@. With some qualifying word, indicative of 
shape, origin, or character; as Buack CAP, q.v.; 
college cap, square cap, that worn by academics, 
which in its present shape is also popularly styled 
lrencher ah or mortar-board, and in its earlier 
form is ealled in Scottish Universities the John 
Auox cap (see also CatTEn-cap); forked cap, a 
mitre; + gveal cap (see quot.) ; + A/onmouth cap 
(see quot. 1662 in 4): Scofch cap, the cloth cap worn 
with the Highland dress; also various recent 
modifications of that pattern; + spiced cap, ?a 
cap lined with a blister for the head; + sfaitete 
cap, & sgl wool ordered by statute (sce quot. 
1571) to be wom by citizens on holydays for the 
benefit of the cappers’ trade ; hence, cap of wool, 
taken as the mark of a tradesman or citizen. Also 
cricket-, polo-, football-cap, And see CATER-CAP, 
Nicutcar, SKULL-cAP, ete. 

1534 Barciay Cyt. § Uplondysh, (1847) Introd. 66 With 
forked cappes it folly is lo mell. 1g71 Act 13 El/z. xix, 
Euery person .. shall wear vpon the Sabbath and holy day 
..“pon their head a Cap of Wooll knit thicked and dressed 
in England, 1582 in W. H, Turner Select. ec. Oxford 430 
Scottyshe cappes partelic colored. 1588 Suaks. Z. L.L. v. 
ii. 281 Well, better wits have worne plain statute caps. 
1599 — /fen. V’, wv. vii, 103 The Welchmen did good service 
.. wearing Leekes in their Monmouth caps, 1605 Marston 
Dutch Courtesan (N.) le my husband be a citizen, 
and his cap’s made of wool, ye! I have wil. 1689 R. 
Davies Fru. (1857) 51 It was concluded. .1o pul on a spiced 
cap by order of DeA /illis for amaurosis. riers Woop AZéA. 
Oxon, 1. 193 Sampson..was an enemy..to the square cap. 
1732 BDerkevey Adeiphr, 1. § 11 Philosophers in square caps 
and long gowns. 1781 Cuampers Cycé. s. v., Churchmen, 
and the members of universities... wear square caps, 1753 
Cnampers Cycl Supp. Cap or sid Caf, a denomination 
of a kind of compendious bandage, serving for almost all 
oceasions of the head, being in figure not unlike a helmel. 
1873 Edin, Univ, Calendar 174 Cap of black silk velvet 
afier the John Knox fashion, 1885 Cornh. Mag. July, 
Court Royal, A silk cassock, red hood, and college cap. 

f. Cap of maintenance: (a) see MAINTENANCE ; 
(4) A cap borne as one of the insignia of office 
before the sovereign of England at the corouation, 
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and before mayors of some cities; (c) in Her. A 
cap borne as a charge, or in place of a wreath, 
so cap of dignity, estate, honour, state. Cap 
of liberty or Phrygian bonnet: the conical cap 
given in the Roman times to slaves on emancipa- 
tion, and often used as a republican symbol. Cap 
and bauble, Cap and bells; the insignia of the 
fool or jester: cf. Foou’s Cap. Cap and feather 
days: the days of childhood. 

1489 WRIOTHESLEY Chron. (1875) ]. 2 A capp of mayn- 
tenance brought from Rome to the Kinge. 1528 Tinpaie 
Obed. Chr. Man Wks. I. 186 Vor their labour he [the pope] 
giveth to some a rose; to another a cap of maintenance. 
1610 Guitiim Heraldry v1. v.{1660) 400 This kind of Head- 
tire is called a Cap of dignity. 1632 Massincer City Mad, 
iv. i, The cap of maintenance and city sword Borne up in 
state before him. 1663 Butter Aud, 1.1m. 1067 For who 
without a Cap and Rauble.. Would put it to a second proof. 
1709 Appison Tatler No. 161 » 4 The Genius of a Common- 
wealth, with the Cap of Liberty on her Head. 1752 Carte 
Hist, Eng. VW. 191 The Ear! of Surrey had re-assumed 
them, putting over them. .a cap of maintenance purple with 
powdered furr. 1766 Porny Heraddry (1787) Gloss., Cha- 
peax..an antient Cap of Dignity, fomenly worn by No- 
bility, being made of crimson Velvet in the outside, and 
lined with fur. 18az in Cobbett Rar. Rides (1885) 1. 50 
Here I was got into the scenes of my cap-and-feather days | 
185x Lavarp Nineveh 97 The head dress of the Persian 
Monarchs appears to have rescmbled the Phrygian Bonnet 
or the French Cap of Liberty. 1874 BouTeLt Avs § Arm. 
x. 20x In this example (crested helm of King Richard I1.] 
the lion-crest_ stands upon a ‘cap of dignity’. 1884 Prsch 
1 Mar. 100 Where last he shook the cap and bells. 

g. From the custom of uncovering the head 
(abridged to ‘raising’ or merely ‘touching’ the 
cap) in sign of reverence, respect, or courtesy, 
come many expressions, such as /o come with cap 
in hand, t with cap and knce, bareheaded and 
bowing or kneeling, + with cap and courtship, or 
+ cap and curtsey ; and also the contextual use 
of caf, for the raising of the cap, respectful salute. 

1565 GoLDING Ovid’s Met. 1. (1593) 3 No man would crouch 
-.to Judge with capin hand. 1573 G. Harvey Lettvr-dk, 
(1884) 5 Neither afording me a word, nor a cap. 1581 Mar- 
Beck Bk. of Notes 1189 They shall have cappe and knee, and 
many gaye good morrowes in this lyfe. 1598 KE. Gitrin 
Shkial. (x878) 44 Cap and courtship complements. 1600 
Hottanp Livy 1X, xx, 328 They... importuned them ..with 
cap and cursie. 1675 Brooks Gold. Acy Wks, 1867 V. 486 
Oh the caps, knees, and bows that Haman had. 1679 
Penn Addr, Prot.t. 14 It [Apparel] opens Doors .. carries 
away the Cap and the Knee from most other pretences. 
1joz Eng. Theaphrast, 109 A cap or a smile perhaps will 
serve to gain us the reputation of the opposite Virtues. 1887 
Pall Malt G. 23 Feb. 3 Suppose that it went cap in hand to 
every Government in Europe. 

h. fig. (with some sense of top). 

1607 SHaks. 7'r202 ww. iii. 363 Thou art the Cap Of all the 
Fooles aline. 

5. In names of plants, as FRIAR’S CAP, SOLDIER'S 
cap, TuRK’s CaP, for which see these words. 

+6. séang. (From the expression ‘to send round 
the cap (or hat) for an improvised collection") 
= cap-money (see 19). Obs. 

1851 Eureka; Seguel Ld, Russell's Post Bag 2x What 
amount of Cap is realized out of an average field? 

7. =Head; as in qnot. 1659 in 9, and in such 
combs. as fuddle-, huff-cap. 

8. Short for Cap-PAPER. 

1630 J. Tavior (Water P.) ks. (N.) Dunghill rags.. May 
be advanc'd aloft to sheets of cap. 1751 CHampers Cyc?. 
s.v. Paper, Papers..may be dividcd..with regard to use.. 
into cap, cartridge, ee etc. 1874 Knicut Dict. Alech. s.v., 
Flat cap is 14x17 inches; double eap is 17x28 ; foolscap 
and legal cap are of various sizes, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 
HI. 497 Under the characteristic names of coarse papers 
may be mentioned : Kent cap, 21 by 18; bag cap, 19} by 24; 
Havon cap, 21 by 26; imperial cap, 224 by 29. 

9. Phrases. + 70 cast one’s cap at: to show in- 
difference to, give up for lost. + Zo come, fall 
under, lie in one’s cap: to occur to, be in one’s 
mind. Zo put on one’s thinking or considering 
cap: to take time for thinking over something. 
The cap fits: the description or remark suits or 
is felt to suit (a particular person), 70 pull caps: 
to quarrel, wrangle, struggle together (? in a noisy 
or undignified way). Zo se¢ one’s cap at: (colloq.) 
said of a woman who sets herself to gain the 
affections of a man. + Zo have one’s cap set, to 
have (enough) under one's cap: to be intoxicated. 
To throw up one's cap: i.e. in token of joy. + Jf 
your cap be of wool; as sure as your cap is of wool, 
And other obvious proverbial phrases, such as AZy 
cap ts better at ease than my head, Ready as a bor- 
rowers cap, etc. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Efier. (1867) 136 My cap is 
better at ease then my hed. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. 
Yin. 824/2 Hauing cast their caps into y* winde (as the 
prouerbe is) thinke no harme can touch them. 1582 Leng 
Meg of Westminster (N.) Vicar..I'le make thee pay every 
farthing, if thy cap be of wooll. 1593 SHAxs. 3 Hen. VI, 
1. i, x96 He that throwes not vp his cap for ioy. 1597 — 
2 Hen. IV, u. ii. 125 The answer is as ready as a borrowers 
cap. 1611 CoTsr. s.v. Prendre, La pluye te prendra, he will 
be well whitled, his cap will be set. (1624 Be. Mouxtacu 
Gage. 6x Goe cast your cap then at Peter's primacy from 
confirming his Brethren. @ 1637 B. Jonson 7. 7'u6u1, ii, (N.) 
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Slip, you will answer it, an if your cap be of wool. 1657 
R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 42 They fall back, and put on | 
their considering caps. @1659 Ossorn Obsere. rks 
(1673) Pref. 4 It lies not in my Cap to apprehend. 1719 D‘Ur- 
rey/’72/s LIL. 52 He..casts his Cap, At the Court and her 
Cares. 1734 Nortu Ld. Guilford (1808) 1. 84 (D.) It fell 
not under every one’s cap to give so good advice. /éid. 11, 
32 The reasons were special, and such as come not under 
everycap. 1755 Mem. Capt. 2. Drake UW. v. 188 Mr. Miller, 
to show the Cap fitted him, made a Stroke with his Cane.. 
atme. 1773 Gotnsm. Stoops to Cong. 1.1, Instead of break- 
ing my heart at his indifference, IH} .. set my cap to some 
newer fashion, and look out for some less difficult admirer. 
1785 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Ode to X. A's x. Wks. 1812 I, 
100 Our lofty Duchesses pull caps, And give each other's 
reputation raps. 1806 — 7ristia Wks. 1812 V. 341 Seven 
cities of the Grecian world Pull'd wigs, pull’d caps. 1816 
‘Quiz’ Grand Master iu. 55 1f the cap fits him, he may 
wear it. 1822 Byron Fan x1, Ixxx, Some, who once set 
their caps at cautious dukes. 1830 Gen. P. THomrson 
Exerc. (1842) 1. 195 Men are exhorted to struggle and pull 
caps, 1848 THackeray Van, Fair 1. iti, Vhat girl is set- 
ting her cap at you. 1839 Dr Quincey War Wks, 1V. 272 
They could not have caused a war by pulling caps with 
each other. 1866 Gro. Exior /, //o¢¢ (1868) 38 1f anybody 
shows himself offended, he'll put the cap on for himself. 
If. Things of similar shape, position, or use. 
* Of things natural, 

10. a. A cap-like covering of any kind; spce. 
the félezs or head of a mushroom, the fafella or 
small bone protecting the knee-joint (KNEE-CAP) ; 
a cloud resting on a mountain top. b. A top 
stratum or layer, es. when harder than that which 
it covers; a capping. @. A cap-like top. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De PR. xv. Ixxxi.(1495'653 Somme 
plantis beere sede in harde shales and in cappys wythout 
aboue the shalys : as nottes and other suche. 1664 Powrr 
Exp. Philos. 1.92 Vhe little Cap of Air in the obtuse end 
ofanEgge. 167x Grew Amat. Planis1.vi.§8 Ina Nut.. 
there are three general Parts, the Cap, Shell, and Pith. 
1678 Phil. Trans. X11. 1052 Vhe Mine..lies twenty yards 
under a surface or CapofEarth. 1762 Hupson in 67d. LE. 
496 Part of the base of one of the Fungi..rests on the 
pilcus, or cap of the other. 1767 Sterne 7%. Shandy 1X. 
xxxi, A wound upon the capofa man’s knee. 1791 SMEATON 
Edystone LE. $108 ‘Vhe merchantable Beds are universally 
covered with a Stratum called the Cap, which is formed en- 
tirely of a congeries of petrifted sea-shells. 1839 Murciison 
Silur, Syst. 1 xxxvii. 516 The present form of the hills has 
alone been preserved by caps of semi-conglomerate corn- 
stone, 1856 Lonar. 7witight, Like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps ofthe sea. 1860 TyNDai. Glac. 1. § 15. 
tor On looking towards the AXggischorn we found a [cloud] 
cap upon its crest. 1865 Luspock Preh. Times xii. (1878) 
426 The ice cap at the Antarctic Pole. 

** Of things artificial: general and technical, 

11. A cap-shaped part forming or covering the 
top of varions things, e.g. of a thimble, furnace, 
etc. ; the movable upper story of a windmill, the 
onter covering of a bee-hive, an extra box or ease 
added on the top of a hive, the upper half of a 
journal-box (the lower half being the fi//ozw’. 

1609 C. Butter Fem. Mo. (1634) 39 The Head [of the 
hive] is to be covered and bound fast with a Cap, 1674 \ 
Ray Smelt. Sédver Coll. 114 The refining Furnace is covered 
with a thick cap of stone, 1693 Sir T. Blount Nat. Hist. 
293 Full of little Pit-Holes, like the Cap of a Thimble. 
1783 Phil. Trans. UXXIT. 452 The cap of the receiver. 
1867 F. Francis Angling i.(1880) 10 Take off the cap of the 


float. 188x AMfechanic § 970 The roof should be ornamented 
at its very apex by a cap. 


b. The tire of lead and tin on the periphery of 
a glazing wheel. 


12. A cap-like cover or similar part on the end 
of anything. 

E. g. of a magnetic needle, a portable telescope, the lens 
of a camera; also the iron-banded piece on the end of a 
wooden pump-rod by which it is connected with a working- 
beam; the band of leather, etc. in a flail through which the 
middle-band passes=Capiinc; the metal onthe butt-end of 
fire-arms; a covering of tarred canvas on the end of a ship 
rope; an extra covering on the toe of a boot or shoe (=fe- 
cap); small pieces of leather used to confine temporary pins 
or bolts in carriages. 

exrqgo Promp. Parv, 6: Cappe of a fleyle, meditentum. 
1530 Pauscr. 203/1 Cappe of a flayle. 1680 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 1532/4 A Pair of French Pistuls..the Stocks of 
Maple, Silver Side-plates, and Silver Caps. 1747 Kwicut 
in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 658 These [magnetic] needles .. 
weighed..with their caps 7 pennyweight. 1794 W. FELTON 
Carriages (1801) Gloss., Pole pin caps, etc. 1870 Lug. 
Mech, 18 Mar. 661/3 Designs .. suitable for the toe-caps of 
boots. 1876 Hires Catech. Organ iv. (1878) 25 The cap [of 
a wood organ pipe] is a piece of hard wood at the lower end 
of the pipe, covering the block. 1879 Cassed?s Techn. 
Educ. U1. 99 When the camera has heen placed in position 
..the cap of the lens should be removed. 1885 Law Ref. 
XV. Queen's B. Div. 359 A metal cap was put over the shaft 
. The cap kept the shaft in its place. 

13. A cap-like covering ; a cover or case. 

E. g. a ifple or dreast-cap; the inner case, which en- 
closes the movements in some forms of watches; in a can- 
non=Apron; the cover of a headband or the envelope of a 
book while binding. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury i, xii. §18 A Brest Cap, or 
Nipple Cap..is made of silver in shape like an hat. 1704 

- Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., They call also that Piece of 

ad which is put over the ‘Touch-hole of a great Gun, to 
keep the Prime from being wasted or spilt, the Cap of the 
Gun. 1883 Leisure Ho.244/2 Sewing the ‘ caps’, or covers, 
on to the bales fof wool]. 1884 a Britten Watch § 
Clock. 4 The cap covers the escapement and balance. 


b. A small conical paper bag for holding | 


} 
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groceries, ete., made by twisting np a shect of 
paper ; a ‘cornct’. 

14. =Gun cap, Percussion cap: A cap-shaped 
piece of copper lincd with a fulininating composi- 
tion, used to ignite the powder in fire-arms. 

31826 Wevuinctox in Alem. KR. Davenport-Hill 231 
‘Croker, you may understand the battle of Waterloo, but 
Il be d-—d if you know anything of copper caps!* 
1844 Regul. § Ord. Aruty 112 note, Copper caps (will be 
charged for] at the rate of ten shillings a thousand. 1868 
Sat. Rev. No. 652. 561/2 Sometimes the caps would not ex- 
plode; sometimes there were no caps at all. 1886 Manch. 
Lixam. 6 Jan. 5/2 The cap missed fire. 

15. A part laid horizontally or flat along the 
top of various structures. 

FE, g. a horizontal beam joining the heads of a row of 

iles in a timber bridge, or the tops of a row of posts in a 
frame, a A/ate; the handrail ofa balustrade, or ofa stair rail- 
ing; the lintel of a door or window frame; a piece of wood 
laid upon another in order to bring it up to a required 
height ; the hood-sheaves of a shock of corn. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 151 1f the Board be too 
thin, they underlay that Board upon every Joyst with a 
Cap. 1688 R. Honme sl evcoury in. xiii, § 73 ‘Vhe first is a 
Wall with a Cap or Head over the Door. 1790 W. Mar- 
snaLi Mid/. Counties (E.D.S. Caps, hoodsheaves of corn. 
shucks. c1850 Audi. Navig. (Weale) 103 Caps, square 
pieces of oak, laid upon the upper blocks on which the ship 
is built, to receive the keel. 

16. Arch. The uppermost part of any assemblage 
of principal parts. 

E.g. the capital of a column, the cornice of a room, the 
capping or uppermost member of the surbase of a room, etc. 

1870 F. Witson Ch. Lindisf. 50 The pillars are cylindrical 5 
their caps primitively fluted. /éi/, 110 Its pillars .. from 
floor to cap, are hexagonal. : . 

17. Naut. A strong thick bloek of wood, having 
two large holes through it. uscd to hold two 
masts together, when one is erected at the head of 
the other in order to lengthen it (Smyth Se@7/or’s 
Word-tk.). Cap of a block. see quot. 1794. 

1626 Capt. Smith Seaman's Accid. 28 Strike your top 
masts to the cap. 1692 — Seaman's Grant. xvi. 77 To 
lower or strike the Flag, is to pull it down upon the Cap. 
1762 9 atconer SAgpiwr. mi. 583 The .. stay Drags the 
main top-mast by the cap away. 19794 Rigging & Seaman. 
ship 1. 150 Caf, a semi-circular projection from the sides 
and round the end of a block above the pin; through it 
two holes are bored .. through [which] the strap is passed, 
to prevent its being chafed. 1840 R. Dawa Bef. Mast xxxv. 
132 Rigging all Iet go.. topsail yards down upon the caps. 
c1860 H. Stvart Seaman's Catech. 75 Vhe lower caps arc 
usually made of oak, with an iron band round them. 

III. attrib. and in comb. 

18. General relations: a. simple attrib., as cap- 
border, -box, -peak, -riband, -string, -strip, -wor- 
ship, -pockel, -priming; b. appositive, ‘formed 
or acting as a eap’, as cap-glass, -house, -picce, 
-roof, -sill; @. objective gen., as cap-kniltes, 
-maker, -making, -setting; A. adjs., as capless, 
cap-cnided, -roofed. 

1798 W. Feiton Carriages (18011 I. 219 A “Cap-Box is a 
case made convenient for carrying ladies’ head-dresses safe, 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Hot. 143 Every such segment belonging 
to a root-cap is hence termed simply a *Cap-cell. 1843 
Frul. R, Agric. Soc. W. 1. 365 *Cap-ended, that is, having 
no gables. 1660 SHarrock I ‘egetables 12 Those that use 
*Cap-Glasses .. straw, litter, or the like. 1861 C. Innes 
Sk Early Sc. Hist. 443 A square keep surmonnted by a 
*cap-house. 1465 in A7for Ch. Acts 120 Marjoria Claton, 
*cappeknytter. 1600 Heywoop Adw. //)1..11. 11, All kings 
or cap-knitters! 1840 .Gatt Demon of Dest. vr. 53 His 
hoary hair streamed *capless. c 1440 Fork l/yst, xxiv, The 
*Cappemakers. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen. V1, ix, Hatmakers and 
Kapmakers doth sell their hattes and cappes at suche an 
outrageous price. 1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5182/4 The Cap. 
makers of Bewdley. 1796 Morse A mer. Geog. 1. 405 Each 
pier is composed of seven sticks of oak timber, united by a 
*cap-piece. 1844 Regul. §& Ord. Army 92 With a view to 
the preservation of the *Cap Pockets, they are .. to be car- 
ried inside the Pouch, over the Ammunition. 1879 G. Mac- 
ponatn Str Gibdie xxi.112 A turret with a conical *cap- 
roof. 1882 Society 30 Dec. 12/2 Caught by a *cap-setting 
woman. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Vitlage Ser. 1. (1863) 263 
Beautiful, in spite of age, and *“cap-strip, and neckcloth, 
and spectacles. 1630 Sanperson Sev. I]. 262 The knee- 
worship, and the *cap-worship, and the lip-worship they 
mS have that are in worshipful places. 

19. Special combs. : 

+ Cap-eastle, the chief village of a district ; cap- 
head (Afining\, a top placed upon an air-box, 
used in sinking, etc.; capland (see quot.) ; +eap- 
man, a cap-maker; cap-money (see quot.) ; eap- 
pudding, a pndding containing plums or cnrrants 
which form a black top or eap to it when it is 
served up; cap-seuttle (see quot.); cap-sea (see 
quot.); cap-sheaf, the top sheaf of a shock or 
stook, also fig.; eap-shore (see quot.}; cap-sick 
a., ? brain-sick, intoxicated ; cap-square, +-squire 
(see quot.). 

1664 SPELMAN Sv. A/etrocomiae, Et nos in Gallia Nar- 
bonensi Metrocomias nunc *Capcastles appellamus. 1819 
Edin. Rev, XXXII. 10 *Cap-land .. was held by the oaths 
of seven recognitors, 1647 in Rushw. //¢st. Col. wv. Il. 974 
Two Thousand *Cap-Men from Bewdly. 1847-78 Hatti- 
WELL, *Capmoney, money gathered for the huntsinan at 
the death of the fox. c1850 Kudim. Navig. (Weale} 103 A 
“cap scuttle, a framing composed of coamings and head- 
ledges raised above the deck, with a flap or top which shuts 
closely over into a rabbet. 1880 ANDrEws Daring Voy. 135 
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Their course took them into the **Cap Seas’, or‘ cone] 
Forties’ of Sailors, to the south and eastward of the Gran 
Banks, 185: H. Mecvitvr Whale xiv. 296 The placing the 
*cap-sheaf to all this blundering business was reserved for 
. Cuvier. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 8 "Capshore, a 
support under the forepart of a lower cap. 1619 EH]. Hutron 
Follies Anat, (1842) 9, I could .. tell a tale should .. make 
them startle; fain themselves “cap-sick, 1611 Corar., 
Clavetle ..also the *Capsquire, or Fore-locke of the car- 
riage ofaCanon, 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. Cap-Squares, 
are broad Pieces of Iron, on each side of the lage of 
a great Gun, and lock’d over the Trunnions of the Piece 
with an Iron Pin; Their use is to keep the Piece from flying 
out of the Carriage when ‘tis shot off with its Mouth lying 
very low. 

+ Cap, <.2 Obs. Also 6 cappe. [Etymology 
uncertain ; not easily conuected with prec., and 
being exclusively Eng., it cannot be the Scotch 
Cap sb.3] A closed woodeu vessel ; a cask. 

119 Horman Vidg. 19 Valantynys be put and shocked in 
a close vessell as isa cappe. a 1672 Witxins (J.) A barrel 
or cap, whose cavity wil cenn eight cubical feet of air, 
will not serve a diver above a quarter of an hour. 

Cap (kxp, kap), sb3 Sc. Also 5 cop, 8-9 
caup. [app. a later Sc. form of cop (as in /af, 
top, etc.) :—OE. copp cup, vessel, or ON. hopp-r 
cup, small vessel used in the dairy; but the form 
caup, unless merely phonetic, raises difficulties. 
Amed.L, caupus is rendered by Aflfric ‘ cuppe ] 

1. A wooden bow! or dish, often with two ears 
or handles, formerly used as a drinkiug vessel. 

5 Ramsay 7ea-t, Misc. (1733) 1.91 There will be.. 
be y in stoups and in caps. ¢1730 Burr Lett. N. Scotl. 
(1818) 1. 157 It is often drunk..out of a cap..a wooden dish 
with two ears or handles about the size of a tea-saucer and 
as shallow. 1785 Burxs //oly Fair xxiii, How drink gaed 
round, in cogs and caups. 1868 G. Macvonatp A, Malconer 
1.272 A good slice of swack cheese with a cap of ale. 

b. 70 hiss caps with: ‘to drink out of the same 
vessel with’ (Jam.); hence he iss ofacap. To 
drink cap-out: to empty: seeCor. Also proverb 


Between cap and lip. 

1715 Let. in Wodrow Corr, (1843) 11. 115 They .. got not 
so much as the kiss of a caup. 1737 Ramsay Sc. /’rov. 
(1776) 53 (Jam.) Meikle may fa’ between the cap and the 
lip. 1818 Scort Aod Ney xxix, ‘Drink clean cap-out, like 
Sir Hildebrand.’ 1879 Jamirson Se. Dict. s.v., ‘1 wadna 
kiss caps wi’ sic a fallowl 

2. A ineasure of quantity: formerly Cop, q. v. 

1879 Jamison Sc. Dict., Cap, Capfou', Capfn’, the fourth 
part of a peck; as a capfu’ o' meal, salt, etc. 

3. Comé. cap-ale, ‘a kind of beer between 
table-beer and ale’ (Jam.); tcap-ambry, a cup- 
board: see Cop-. 

1864 A. McKay /fist, Atdnarnock 163 Sandy brewed 
within his own premises the cap-ale. 

Cap (kep), v.! [f. Cav 52.1] 

1. trans. To provide or cover with a cap; to put 
a cap on (a person, or his head) ; esf. as the sign 
of conferring a University degree (in Scotland . 
Also to cap about. 

1483 Cath. Angil.54 To Cappe, cafpare. @ 1529 SKELTON 
Elynour Rum. in Haré, Alisc. (Math.) 1. 479 With her 
clothes on lier hed. .like an Egyptian Capped about. 1620 
Vesser Via Recta (1650) Fo Not by over much wrapping 
and capping the head. 1881 f//st. rlasgow li. 468 Their 
royal Highnesses were duly capped. 1883 W. C. Svatu NV. 
Country Folk 44 When. he was capped, the town Gathered 
to see him. 

b. To put a cap on (the nipple of a gun). 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxix. 387 While the men were 
loading and capping anew. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. xviii, 
318, I capped the nipples. ; 

2. To cover as with n cap or capping. 

1602 Carew Cornwaél 115/2 When the top of Hengsten is 
capped with a cloud. 1691 T. H[{ace] dee. New Jntent. 82 
To Capp the Bolt-heads with Lead. 1750 W. Exits S/od. 
Husbandm. V. i. 28 Caf, to cover a sheaf at the top. 1853 
G. Jounston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1. vog The turf has been 
pared off to cap stone-dikes, 

b. To cover at the end ; to protect the end of. 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 163 To Cap a rope, to 
cover the end with tarred canvas. 1843 P. Nictoison 
Pract. Build. 264 The extremities of beams, etc., have 
sometimes been capped with pitch. 1857 CHamsers /7- 
forn:, People V1. 703/1 Capping the end of the oar with the 
hand has a very awkward appearance. 

3. To form, or serve as, a cap, covering, or top 
to; to crown; to overlie, lie on the top of. 

1808 J. Bartow Co/umd, ui. 153 Columns of smoke, that 
cap the rumbling height. 1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 58 
‘The basalts..capping the hills. 1855 Browsinc Fra Lipo 
Lippi, Lodging with a friend .. In the house that caps the 
corner. 1878 B. Tavtor Deukalion ww. tv. 160 One block 
Shall cap the pediment. 

b. To serve as a cover or wrapping for. ? Obs. 

1735 Pore Ep. Lady 38 One comnion fate all imitators 
share, To save mince-pyes, and cap*the grocer's ware. 

4. To overtop, excel, outdo, surpass, beat. (At 
first north. dial.) 

r8ar Mrs, WHEELen MWesterid. Dial. Pref.g He wod giva 
supper..if they cud cap him wie onny six words, 1848 C. 
Bronté 7. Zyre (1857) 386 ‘Well1.. that caps the globe.’ 

1857 Gen, P. Tompson Audi. Alt. I. xix, 68 There is one 
story, which caps all the records religious war ..can_pro- 
duce, 1876 Green Short /Tist. ix. § 4 (1882) 637 Oates 
capped the revelations of Bedloe by charging the Queen 

herself. .with knowledge of the plot. 

b. dial. To pass the comprehension of; to 
puzzle, bring to one’s wit’s end. 
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1736 Baitey, 7o Caf one, to put him toa non-plus. 1857 
HEAavysece Saud (1869) 167 “I'would cap a monkey To say 
what I have gathered. 1863 Mrs. T'oocooo Yorksh. Dial, 
It caps me how t’ old man gets his work done. 

e. Heuce phrases, 70 cap the climax, to cap all. 

1836 W. Irvinc Astoria II. 160 He capped the climax of 
this. intelligence, by informing them that, clc. 1863 Corn’. 
Mag. VII. 323 As if to cap the climax of mismanagement. 

5. Zo cap an anecdote, proverb, guotation, etc. : 
to follow it up with another, a better, or one 
which serves as a set-off; to quote alternately in 
emulation or contest, so as to try who cau have 
the last word. 70 cap verses: to reply to one pre- 
viously quoted with another, that begins with the 
final or initial letter of the first, or that rimes or 


otherwise corresponds with it. 

I Peete Arraignam, Paris w. ii. (1829) 48 Sh’ ath 
capt his answer in the cue. 1599 Suans. Hen. V, i. vii. 
124 Orleance. Ul will neuer sayd well. Const. 1 will cup 
that Prouerbe with, There is flatterie in friendship. 1606 
Br. W. Bartow Servs. (1607) D 2b, Had he bin to sit in 
the Consistory, only to cap voices, himself hauing no nega- 
tiue, etc. 1612 BrinsLey Lud. Lif. 300 Or if time permit, 
sometime to cap verses. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 59 He 
thinks the Roman Poets good for nothing but for Boys to 
cap verses. 1741 RicHarpsox Pamela (1824) I. 145 Don't 
think we are capping compliments as we used to do verses 
atschool. 1856 KR. Vaucnan A/ystics (18601 I. t. v. 32 Now 
you come to Shakspeare, I must cap your quotation with 
another. ‘ 

6. To place or put on as or like a cap. 

r612'‘T. James Jesuits’ Downes, 30 The lesuits are aally 
fellowes to cap crownes. 1823 New Alonthly Mag. VIL. 
494 The hood will just on dag f over the horse's ears. | 

+7. To take away the cap from .a person). Ods. | 

1553 I’. Witsox Réet. ozb, Boyes. .will saye .. Sir I wyll 
cappe you if you use me thus..meanynge that he will take 
his cappe from him, 1693 W. Ropertson PAraseol. Gen, 
4 ‘To cap one, or take away his hat, 

. intr, To take off the cap in token of respect ; 
also, 70 cap tt. Const. fo (a person), whence 
indirect passive to be capped to. 

1555 LBranrorp in Strype £ecl. Mem. WN. App. xiv. 
134 You must cappe to him in all places. ax1s564 Brecon 
dumble Suppitc. in Prayers (1844) 238 They alone be 
capped, kneeled, and crouched to. 1687 in Alagd. Coll. & 
Yas, 11 (1886) 216 They have denied any power over them 
in that College, and do refuse to cap. 1863 Sata Caft. 
Danger AML. iv. 115 Soon T was well known and Capped to. 

b. trans. by omission of fo. 

a1g93 H. Smitn Sern. (1871) I. 205 How would they cap 
me if I were in velvets. 1763-5 CuvuecniLe Author, Poems 
lI. 2 And cap the fool, whose merit is his Place. 850 
Tuackeray /'endennis 1. xviii, Ne and the Proctor capped 
each other as they met. de 

9. Of a horse: 7o cap the hock: to injure, and 
hence cause a swelling at, the point of the hock. 

1886 Sat. Kev. 6 Mar. //orse-idtocy 327/2 Capable of ex- 
ercising, sufficient discretion ., to refrain from capping his 
own hocks. r 4 

+Cap, v2 Obs. [app. a. OF. cape-r to seize, 
take, cf. cape ‘bref de prise de corps’ (Godef.) : 
see Care sé.4 But cf. also Cartas, the name of a 
writ; and CAPE v.2, a. Du. hafen to take.] 

1. “rans. To arrest. 

1589 R. Harvey /7, Perc. 11 Cap him sirra, if he pay it~ 
Snot. 1613 Beaum. & Fi. Avt. Burning Pest. i, Twelve 
shillings you must pay, or I must cap you. 

2. * To seize by violence, to lay hold of what is 
not one’s own’ (Jamieson). Jfod. Se, © 

Cap, v.3 Oés. Se. form of Care v, 

|| Capa (ki-pa). [Sp.: see Cape.] A Spanish 
cape or cloak. 

1787 J. Townsenn Journ. Spain (1792) I. 335 The genteel 
young Spaniard in his capa. 1879 Beersoum Patagonia iv. 
62, I drew my head under my capa and fell into a sound 
sleep again. 

+ Capabi'litate, v. Of. To make capable ; to 
indicate the capabilities of (property). 

1780 W. Wory in Cussans /71st, //ervts 104 Brown .. 
whom Chambers may excel, But ne'er could capabilitate 
so well, 

Capability (ke:pabiliti). [f CapaBLe: see 
-dtlity, -1ty, Of mod. English formation; there 
is no similar word in French.] The quality of 
being capable in various senses. 

+1. The quality of having room for any thing ; 
ability to receive or contain. Cf. Capacity. Os. 

1616 Buttokar, Cafadility, an aptnesse to containe or re- 
ceiue, 1627 HAKkEWiuL A fol, 223(R.) Discoursing of the arke 
and the capabilitie thereof. 1656 in Brount Glossogr. 

2. Power or nbility in general, whether physical 
or mental ; camcity 

3587 Gotoinc De Alornay xv.240 The abilitie or capa- 
bilitie that is in men to ynderstand things. 1602 SHAKS. 
Ham. ww. iv. 38 He. .gaue vs not That capability and god- 
like reason To fust in us vnused. 182g M«Cuttocn ?o/. 
Econ, tt.ii. 125 Commodities, for the production of which 
they have no natural capability. 1856 Sin B. Brootr 
Psychol. ing. 1. iii. 91 The capability of fixing the attention. 

. Legal or moral qualification or capacity. 

1684 Buxvan Pilgr. u. 58 The Righteousness of his Man- 
hood giveth capability to his obedience to justifie. 1846 G. 
Pinturs in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. cv. 22 The capa- 
bility of binding is to be regarded as an evidence of 
authority. a < 

4. The quality of being susceptible of, or admit- 
ting of treatment, in any specified manner. 


CAPABLE. 


1794 G. Aoams Nat, §& Exp. Philos. U1. xix. 331 If the 
ray .. have exactly the same capability or disposition to be 
refracted by the prism. 1826 Keatince Trav. (1817) 1. 246 
The charge has been very near capability of substantiation, 
1875 JEvons Afoucy (1878) 40 The capability of a substance 
to receive such an impression. /éid. ‘The capability of a 
substance for being easily recognized. 1879 Cassell’s Techn, 
Educ. 1, 166 The capability of rapid movement. 

§. (usually p/.) An undeveloped faculty or pro- 
perty ; a condition, physical or otherwise, capable 
of being converted or turned to use. Capability- 
man, one who makes it his business to discover 
the capabilities of estates. 

1978 Phil. Surv, S. Irel. 169 Here are all the capabilities 
for a terrestrial paradise. 1831 Disraris Vg. Duke 1. vi. 
(L.) Sir Carte.. was immensely struck with Hauteville, par- 
ticularly with its capabilities. 184: Emerson Mature viii. 
Meth, Nat, Wks. (Bohn) II. 221. 1882 A. W. Waro 
Dickens ii. 23 1t was only as the author proceeded that he 
recognised the capabilities of the character, 1887 G. B. 
Hitt Soswell’s Johns. I11. 400 note [' Capability Brown’] 
got his nickname from his habit of saying that grounds 
which he was asked to lay out had cafabrlities. 

Capable (ka pab’l), 2. [a. F. cafable (=Pr. 
capable), ad. late L. capabil-em (in early theological 
use: see Du Cange), irregularly f. L. cap-cre to 
take. The regular formation would have beeu 
capibilis ; perh. capabilis was influenced by capax : 
Beda Lib. de Orthogr. has ‘cafax, qui facile 
capit; capfabilis, qui facile capitur’ (Du Cange) ; 
so Augustine, but Cassiodorus ¢. 575 has it in the 
active sense =cafax, as in the mod. langs.] 

+1. Able to take in, receive, coutain, or hold ; 
haviug room or capacity for. Const. of, for, or 
tnf. Obs. 

1s7t Dicces Pantom. iv. xxv. Ggij, This transfygured, 
bodye is also capable of two internall spheres, ~ r60r T, 
Wraicut Passions (1620) 27 They are almost capable of a 
bushel of wheate. 21618 Rateicu Lef?. (1651)87 The other 
five ships stand at Trinidado, having no other Port capable 
for them near Guiana, 1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 25 
Their Canoes ..are.. capable of three naked men. 1675 
Hoses Odyssey tt. 450 The seat was large and as ag of 
two. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav.246 Capable to lodge two 
hundred men. 1704 HEARNE Duct. Hist. ore I. 431 The 
Moselle .. being not ee of Ships of Burden. 1775 
Jouxson Western /si. Wks. X. 479 He has begun a road 
capable of a wheel-carriage. 


tb. fg. Able to take in with the mind or 


seuses; able to perceive or comprehend. Oés. 

1 T. Norton Calvin's frst. t. 26 Only those things be 
painted and grauen wherof our cies are capable. 1594 
Hooker Fecl. Pod, \, xi. (R.) Capable we are of God, both 
by vnderstanding and will a@166a Hevun Laud \. 222 
The likeliest way to make them capable of the inconveniences 
they should run into. 1667 Mitton ?, £. vut 51 Not 
capable her eare Of what was high. : 

+ 2. aésol, Able to hold much ; roomy, capacious. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, wt. 343 The rounde 
forme is most capable, 1617 Morvson /fin. 11. u. iit. 86 The 
hugest and most capable vessels tn his Cellar. 1650 Fut- 
Ler Pisgah u. ii. 75 That capable vessell of brass. 

tb. fig. Comprehensive. Oés. 

1592 Nasne P. Penilesse (ed, 2) 33b, You make this 
word Demon, a capable name of s, of men and of 
diuells, 1604 Suaks. OfA. ut. iii. 459 Till that a capeable, 
and wide Reuenge Swallow them vp. 

3. Able or fit to recetve and be affected by ; open 
to, susceptible: ta. of anything material, Ods. 

3611 Tourneur AZh, Trag. v.t. Wks, 1878 I, 136 Ifany roote 
of life remaines within ‘em Capable of Phisicke, feare’em not 
my Lord. 16a Davtes JWAy fredand, etc, (1787) 3 The hus- 
bandman must first break the land before it be made capa- 
ble of good seed. 1662 Fut.er WVorthies (1840) I. 263 Some 
have flesh, salt, and flesh capable thereof. 

b. % things immaterial. a7ch. 

tggo Greene Never too late (1600) 9§ Mirimidas cares 
are not capable of any amorous persuasions, 1597 Suaks. 
2élen. 1V,t.t 172 You were aduis'd his flesh was capeable 
Of Wounds. 1667 Mitton P. L. tx. 283 His violence .. 
pages As wee, not capable of death or paine. .can repell. 
1858 Busunece Mat. & Supernat, x. (1864) 314 To be capable 
of his doctrine, only requires that the hearer be a human 
creature. 

e. absol. 

1602 Suaxs. /fa. ut. iv, 127 Hts forme and cause con- 

joyn'd, preaching to stones, Would make them capeable. 


4. Able to be affected by; of n nature, or ina 
condition, to allow or admit of; admitting ; sus- 


ceptible. Const. of, also aésol. 

I Hooxer £ced. Pol. v. lit § 1 Infants which are not 
capable of instruction. 1652 Neronam tr. Sedden's Mlare 
Cé. 11 The soil of a strange Citie is not capable of such 
ndedication, 1714 Aooison Sfect. No. 469% 5 He who is in 
any degree capable of Corruption. 178 Berkevey Alciphr, 
vii. § 33 The being of a God is capable of clear proof. 1736 
Butter Anad. tv. Wks. 1874 1. 96 It is easy to see, that 
we are capable of moral improvement by discipline. 1794 
Suctivan Vrew Nat. 1. 45 [A matter] capable of explanation, 
1868 J, H. Buunt Ref. Ch. Eng. 1. 407 It was a system 
capable of very ready abuse. 1875 Jowrrr //ato (ed. 2) 
Y. 70 Men differ from the lower animals in that they are 
capable of musical discipline. , 

5. Having the needful capacity, power, or fitness 


for (some specified purposc or activity). Const. 


of ; formerly also ei 

1897 Ilooxer Fec?. Pol. v. Ixxxi. § 5 A quality which 
ger capable of any function. 1634 Br. Haut Occas. 
Aledit, Wks. (1808) 111 No other creature, besides man, is 
capable to apprehend this beauty. 17xa STEELE Sect. No. 
264 1 How few there are capable of a religious, learned, 


CAPABLENESS. 


or philosophick Solitude. 1752 Jonson Aamd/. No. 207 98 
Anything .. capable of giving happiness. 1737-59 MILLER 
Gard. Dict., The weaker trees being less capable to furnish 
a supply of nourishment. 1796 Be. Watson 4 fol. Bible 338 
You are capable of better things. 1863 E. Neare Anal. 
Th. §& Nat. 51 Auimals must be capable of forming general 
thoughts. 1879 Cassedl’s Techn, Educ. \Wegt/3 A common 
compass-card, capable of free movement on a needle-point. 

b. In a bad sense: Having the effrontery, de- 
pravity, wickedness for. 

@ 1680 S, Cnarnock in Spurgeon 7veas. Dav. Ps. x. 1 
The criminal capable to practise them. 1777 Burke Corr. 
(1844) Il. 144 They who are capable of being forgers, are 
capable of being incendiaries, 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) I. vi. “t Eadric was capable of every wickedness. 


6. absol. Having general capaeity, intelligenec, 
or ability ; quelited, gifted, able, competent. 
1606 Suaks. Zr. § Cr. m1. iii. 310 Let me carry another to 


his Horse; for that’s the more capable creature. 1715 
Burnet Ocon Time (1769) J. 31 The capablest man for busi- 
ness and the best speaker in that kingdom, 1728 Morcan 
Algiers Il. v. 294 Giving him, when capable, the whole 
management of all his domestic affairs. 1857 Mrs. JAMESON 
Leg. Madonna 237 Joseph as the vigilant and capable 
guardian of the Mother and the Child. 1871 Brack: Four 
_ Phases i. 3 & more capable. .witness could not be desired. 

+'7. Having some extemal, esp. a legal, capacity 
or qualification; qualified, entitled; in Laz, 
qualified to hold or possess (property, etc.). 
Const. of, also ahsol. Obs. 

1605 Suaks. Lear u. i. 87 Of my land .. [le worke the 
meanes ‘To make thee capable. «1610 Guittim /feraldry 1. 
v. (1660) 63 Bastards are not capable of their Fathers 
patrimony. 1633 Be. Haut //ard Yexts 134 ‘Yo keepe 
themselves from all legall pollution, that they might 
be capahle of eating the passover. 1760 ‘T. Hutcmixson 
Hist, Coll, Avass. ii. (1765) 327 Protestants .. were capable 
of being made freemen, 1809 Tomiins Law Dict. sv. 
Capacity, An alien born. .is capable of personal estate; but 
he is not capable of lands of inheritance. 1818 CRvisk 
Digest V1. 534 The devisee must be a person capable at the 
death of the devisor. 

Ca‘pableness. [f. CarasLe+-nxss.] The 
quality or condition of being capable (in various 
senses) ; capability. 

1587 Gotpinc De Afornay xv. (1617) 261 So it [the mind] 
should euermore haue brought the ability and capablenesse 
of it into act. 1894 Carew Huarte’s Exam, Wits (1616) 27 
Whereunto these ventricles serue, and their large or narrow 
capablenesse for the reasonable soule, all shall bee told by 
vs. 1607 Hieron Hs, 1. 289 Where there is no capable- 
nesse of faith, there ought to bee no baptisme, 1680 R. 
Mayset Narr. Popish Plot 7 She there examined his 
capableness for business. 1731 Batrey, Appeasadleness, 
capableness of being pacified. 

Capably (ké'pabli), adv. [f. CAPABLE + -LY 2,] 
In a capable manner; in a way that shows ea- 
pacity ; with ability, ably. 

1885 Manch. Exam. 18 Mar. 
conceived and capably hand] 

+Capa‘ce. Obs. [ad. L. capax, capact-, f. ca- 
pére to take. (See -acious.) Ital. has capace, and 
there may have been a 16th e. F. caface, as the 
direct souree.] Able to take in (with the mind) 
or comprehend ; ‘eapaeious’ of 

1gss Cpt. Pore in Strype Cranmer (1694) App. x. 216 
The doctrine of the presence prevayling .. above mans 
reason,.may be capace of the same, 1658 LENNARD tr, 
Charron's Wisd. mi. xiv. § 36 (1670) 459 When they are 
great and capace of that whereunto they were instructed. 

+Capa‘cify. Obs. rare. [f. L. capdct- (see 
prec.) +-Fy.] =CAPACITATE, 

«1677 Barrow Serm. I. i. (R.) Capacifying us to enjoy... 
all those good things, zd, (1823) II. af . 462 [To] enjoy 
the benefits he is capacified and designed for. 

Capacious (kipétfos). [f. L. capdci- (see 
above) + -0US: see -ACIOUS.] 

+1. Of such size as to take in or hold ; able to eon- 
tain; having the eapaeity of or ¢o (with infinitive), 

(1614 RateiGu Hist. World 1. vi. (R.) The ark. .was suffi. 
ciently capacious to contain of all. 1624 Massincer Parl. 
Love wm, ii, ‘There cannot be room in one lover’s heart 
Capacious enough to entertain Such multitudes of pleasures. 
1634 Brereton Trav. (1844) 134 A spacious harbour capa- 
cious of many thousand sail. 1656 CowLey Davideis iv, 
What breast but thine capacious to receive The vast in- 
fusion? 1744 AKENSIDE Pleas. /mag. n. 244 Is thy short 
span Capacious of this universal frame? x Forrest 
Voy, N. Guinea 232 A range of. .china jars, fork capacious 
of, at least, twenty gallons. 

. Able to hold much ; roomy, spacious, wide. 

1634 Brereton 7rav. (1844)67 The Lutherans have..a 
mighty congregation, and a capacious churcb. 1656 tr. 
Hobbes’ Elem. Philos.(1839) 488 Nature has bestowed upon 
them wide and capacious ears. 3690 Norris Beatitudes 
(1694) 1. 14 The Importunity of such craving and capacious 
Appetites, 1700 Maipwext in Codlect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 
311 He will erect a capacious Auditorium, 1818 Hazutt 
Lng, Poets iv. (x870) 93 The capacious soul of Shakspeare, 
1840 Dickens O. C. Shop iii, A pair of capacious shoes. 
1856 Sir B. Brovie Psychol, ing. 1. ii, 64 There is no 
animal whose memory is equally capacious with that of man, 

< Y EATS Growth Comm, 202 Capacious quays. 

3. Qualified, adapted or disposed for the recep- 
- tion of. arch. +Of eapaeity or qualified 40 do 

something (ods.). 

1677 Gat Crt. Gentiles wv. 11. 450 The more capacious 

i is to order al means and affaires in subservience to his 

end and designe. 1692 Poems in Burlesgue 20 The girl 

began ‘To grow capacious of a Man. 1709 Brit. Apollo 

I]. No. 2. 3/1 Each Human Soul Capacious is to learn 

All a ar Odyss, v. 330 For the future sails 

OL. . 


'2 The details..are.. freshly 
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Supplied the cloth, capacious of the gales. /édfa. xxan. 201 
Then posts, capacious of the frame, I raise. 1828-40 Sir 
W. F. Napier Penins. War vu. i. (Rtldg.) I. 328 A mind 
capacious of warlike affairs. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Vs. 
Poets cealiii, Their eyes capacious of renown. 

Capa‘ciously, adv. [f. pree.+-Ly2.] In a 
eapaeious manner. 

1818 in Topp. 1846 in Worcester. 

Capaciousness (kapé''fasnés). [fas pree. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being capacious; the 
power of holding or containing ; largeness, roomi- 
ness, wide extent. Cf, Capacity. 

1642 T. Goopwin Heart of Christ 129 There is..a greater 
capaciousnesse, vastnesse, and also quicknesse in his affec- 
tions, 1658 Row.ann Monfet’s Theat. Ins. 1109 What 
thou speakest of the capaciousness of the place, 1685 H. 
More Paralip. Prophet. 169 By reason of the vast differ- 
cence in their capaciousnesses, 1858 Hawtuorns 2%. & 2. 
Frnis. 1, 297 The vast capaciousness within St. Peter's is 
thrown away. 1874 Pusey Lent. Serv. 98 We.. gain.. 
larger capaciousness for His endless Infinite love. 

Capacitate (kape'site't), v.  [f. Capacity + 
-ATE 3 see -ACITATE and -ATE3 7.] 

1. “rans. To endow with capacity for or to do 
(something) ; to render eapable ; to qualify, fit. 

1657 CromwetL SA. 8 Apr. (Carlyle) You can capacitate 
me to receive satisfaction in them. 1669 WorLipcE Syst. 
Agric. ii. (1681) 10 It capacitates all sorts of Land .. for 
some of the Improvements mentioned. 1704 Swirt 7. Tub 
Pref., He will please to capacitate and prepare himself by 
these directions, 1710 Norris Chr. Prud. iv. 175 ‘This 
Temper that naturally qualifies and capacitates us for Elap- 
Piness. 18§3 Ropertson Ser. Ser. ui. iii, (1872! 32 Long 
and careful study .. capacitates him for his task, 

aésol, 1692 Vittaers (Dk. Buckhm.), Chances (1714) 177 
A Fund which might capacitate to make you Presents of 
my own. 

2. ‘To make legally capable; to qualify in law. 

1657 Cromwety SA. 21 Apr. (Carlyle) It seems to capaci- 
tate all those who revolted from the parliament |to elect or 
be elected]. 1686 Evenyx A/ev:, (1857) 11. 273, 2nd March 
Came out a proclamation. .capacitating Papists to be chosen 
into all offices of trust. ¢1792 WILKES Corr. (1805) V. 190 
To admit all the other sectaries to be capacitated equally 
with the members of the church of England. 

Ilence Capa‘eitated pf/. a., Capa‘citating v/. 
sh, and Ppl. a. 

a 1652 J. Smitn Se/. Disc. ix. 417 The capacitating of man 
for converse with God, 1669 W. Simpson //yedrol. Chym. 
270 Being conveighed into a proper capacitated Matrix. 


Capacitation (kapzsité-fon). [noun of 
action f. prce,: see -aTion.] A rendcring capable. 


@ 1858 Dr Quincey Afiracles Wks. VIII. 234 ‘The. .super- 
natural birth..was essential as a capacitation for the work 


to be performed. Y 

Capacity (kipzx'siti), Also 5-6 -yte(e, 6-7 
-itie, (6 -ite, -itye, -asitie). [15th c. capacyre, 
a. F. capacité, ad. L. capdctfat-em, noun of state f. 
capax, capaci- able to take in: see -acity.] 

+1. Ability to reeeive or contain ; holding power. 
Oés. (in general sense). 

1481 Caxton Jlyrr. 11, xx. 179 The capacyte and gretnes 
of heuene. 1555 Even Decades W. Ind. 1. 1. Arb.) 66 
Hauens of capacitie to harborowe greate nauies, /did. 
Iv. (Arb,) 85 A potte of no bygger capacitie then to houlde 
them only. er Suans. Ant. §& CZ. 1v. vill. 32. 1702 
Eng. Theophrast, 228 There isa certain degree of capacity 
in the greatest vessel, and when tis full, if you pour in still, 
it must run out. 

b. fig. Bae 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv, Prayers (1851) 513 That I may 
so leak of thee, according to my capacity, as I may live 
for ever. 1634 Br. Haru Occas. Aled, Wks. (1808) 195 All 
favourable promises presuppose a capacity in the receiver. 
1845 De Quincey Wks. VI. 275 Men of genius have a larger 
capacity of happiness. e 

e. Capacity for heat, moisture, etc. : the power 
of absorbing heat, ete. Capacity of a conductor 
(Electr.): see quot. 

1793 T. Bevpors Calculus, $c, 233 The great capacity of 
the arterial blood for heat. 1863 R.S. Cuttey Pract. Telegr. 
(1871) 293 By the Capacity of a Condenser or Cable is meant 
its power to receive a charge. 1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 68 
The hotter the air the greater its capacity for moisture. 
1885 Watson & Bursurv Math. The Electr. &§ Magn. 1, 
160 The capacity of a conductor in presence of any other 
conductors 1s the charge upon it required to raise it to unit 
potential, when all the other conductors have potential zero 

2. Henec, Content: +a. seperficial, Area (0s.); 
b. cubic, Volume, solid content. Afeasure of ca- 
pacity: the measure applied to the content of a 
vessel, and to liquids, grain, or the like, whieh 
take the shape of that whieh holds them. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. u. ix, You maye readely measure 
all equiangle figures, what capacitie .. soeuer they bee of. 
fbtd. W.xxiv, Rules for the inuention of his capacitie super- 
ficiall and Solide. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 11. (1736) 
318 The present Urns were not of one Capacity, the Largest 
containing above a Gallon. 1697 Dampier Voy., Of a 
Capacity usually of a Gallon or more. 1818 Farabay £4. 
Res. iv. 1x A glass globe of the... capacity .. of about x40 
cubie inches. 1866 Herscner Fam. Lect. Se. 192 Our 
ordinary measures of length, weight and capacity. 

+3. A eontaining space, area, or volume. Ods. 

1649 Burne Eng. /aprov. [mpr. (1653) 155 Into a long 
square .. or an Ovall Capacity, or else into a Circular plot. 
1756 Burxe Sx6/. § B.1y, ix, The whole capacity of the eye, 
vibrating in all its parts, : , : 

+b. esp, A space of three dimensions; a hollow 
spaee, a cavity. Ods. : 

1541 R. Cort.anv Galyen’s Terap. 2 Gij, In diuiding y* 


CAPADOS. 


tronke.. betwene the necke & the legges, is two great capa- 
cytees. 1594 7. B. La Primanud. fr. Acad. 1. 216 ‘Vhere 
are two capacities or holow places inthe heart. 1662 Gran- 
vit Lx Orient, xiv, 129 Not .. a meer void capacity, for 
there are no such chasms in nature. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 

Teckn., Carcass, is an Iron Case, or hollow Capacity, about 

the bigness of a Bomb. 
te. fig. 

1587 Go.ninc De Mornay xv. 248 Influence that floweth 
into the capasitie of our vnderstanding. 1752 Jonson 
Rambl, No. 204 ? 3, I will fill the whole capacity of my 
soul with enjoyment, 

4. Mental or intellectual rceeiving power: ability 
to grasp or take in impressions, ideas, knowledge. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gé. 1 After the capacyte of my lytel 
entendement .. 1 haue ordeyned this book. 1580 Barir 
Al», C 64 To apply himself to the capacitie of the scholer. 
1671 Mitton Sarson 1028 Capacity not raised to.. value 
what is best. 1713 Berkerey Hss. LI. 145 He wants ca- 
pacity to relish what true piety is. 1836 8 Sir W. Hamu. 
ton Metaph, 1. 253 Faculty is active power; capacity is 
passive power. 

5. Active power or foree of mind; mental abil- 
ity, talent. 

1485 Caxton Paris & V. Prol., My capacity is not suffi- 
cient for the proper handling ..of such subjects. 1597 
Hooker feet. Pol. v. Ixvii. § 12 Hath not perhaps the wit or 
capacity to tread out so endless mazes. 1673 Marve. 
Corr. ccxi, Wks. 1872-5 IL. 413 Ready to.. serve them to 
the best of your capacityes. 1713 STEELE Guardian No.7 
?7 The fellow was a person of diligence and capacity. 
1856 Ruskin Alod. Paint. VEL iw. x. § 22 Everlasting 
difference is sect between one man’s capacity and another's, 

6. gen. The powcr, ability, or faculty for any- 
thing in particular. Constr. of, for, or inf 

1647 Jer. Tavtor Lé4, Proph. i. vo Enable him with the 
capacities of our Saviour and Lord. 1736 Buiner -lva/. i. 
i. 19 We are endned with Capacities of action, of happiness 
and misery. 1749 Firtpinc Zo Joues is. vii, he capa- 
city of removing themselves from one place to another. 
1833 Ily. Martineau Charmed Sea i. 8 Sophia..seemed to 
have lost the capacity of loving. 1869 Buckie Cresdis, I. 
i. 5 As society advanced there arose a capacity for self- 
protection, 1883 Nature 8 Mar. 435 The means of ceter- 
mining exact positions {in astronomy] and the capacity to 
reduce thein. . 

7. The quality or condition of admitting or being 
open to action or treatment; capability, possibility. 

1659 Whole Duty Man x. ti. 79 Several branches [of Jus- 
tice} answerable to those capacities of injury. 1669 Wor- 
LIDGE Syst, Agric. iti. (1681) 17 Of Wet Meadows or Land 
under that capacity of beingoverflown. 1669 MarvELL Corr 
exiv. Wks. 1872-5 I}. 274 You have yet ..a capacity of 
straitning the project. 1719 De For Crusoe II. vy. 106 To 
deprive them of the capacity of ever returning. 1791 
Smeaton Hdystone L. § 90 Vhat there should be a level 
area..or the capacity of making such a one. 1825 M*Cvu.- 
tocH Pal, Econ, 1. 23 Countries possessed of the greatest 
capacities of improvement. 1830 Dausrny dfow, The. v. 
(ed. 2) 159 A capacity for infinite division, 

+8. Hence Zo fe in, put tuto or out of a capa- 
city: ice. a position which enables, or renders 
eapable, Ods, 

1649 Jer. Tavtor Gf. E-vemp. u. vi. 17 He instantly, if 
he be in capacity, leaves the wife of his bosom. 1669 Mar- 
VELL Cor”, Cxxxi, Wks. 1872-5 EE. 296 The House. .not..ina 
capacity to finish that bill before their meeting in February. 
@ 1672 Woop Life (1848) 23 Being just ..in capacity of 
spending the remainder of his dayes in ease and quietness, 
he died. 1697 Dampier }’oy. I. xiii. 352 The capacity we 
were then in, of settling ourselves at Mindanas. 1725 De 
For Voy. round World (1840) 282 Not willing to put our- 
selves out of a capacity of planting further. 1804 Duncan 
Trident 1. 185 Our [galley] alone was in a capacity to 
begin the engagement. . 

9. Position, condition, eharacter, relation. 

@ 1649 Cuas. 1. Wks, 295 He should be in a capacity of 
Honor. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. ut. 9 In what capacity 
these Jews came over, I finde not. 1710 Pore Leéé. in HAs, 
V. 84, I am..dead in a natural capacity. .dead in a poetical 
capacity ..and dead in a civil capacity, 1747 Hervey 
Diedit. & Contempl, (1818) 266 The moon is .. ready to act 
in the capacity of a guide. 1835 Bucnanan Ch. Estadlishm. 
i.7 Channels through which the mind of a people, in their 
collective capacity, can be expressed. 1848 Macautay ///st. 
#ng. 1.364 The King, in his individual capacity, had very 
little to give. 1871 Smites Charace. iv, (1876) 111. 

+b. Relation, tenor, sense (of words). Ods. 

1720 Watertanp Vind. Christ's Divin. 102 lrenxus 
understood those Texts. .in that Capacity. 

10. Law. Legal competency or qualifieation. Zo 
be in capacity: to be legally qualified. 

1480 Bury Wills (x850) 66 Capacite in the lawe to pur- 
chase, take, and resceyue..possessiouns, @ 1626 Bacon Use 
Com, Law (1636) 42 Persons attainted of felony or treason, 
have no capacity in them to take, obtaine, or purchase, 
1641 Terms de la Ley 44 Capacitie is when a man, or bodie 
politicke or corporate is able to give or take lands or other 
things, or to sue actions. 1768 BLACKSTONE Comm. I I. 497 
The ecclesiastical court is the judge of every testator’s capa- 
city. 1845 STEPHEN Laws Exe. I. 406 The capacity of an 
alien may be enlarged by his becoming a denizen, 

Capacks, var. of Capax a. Ods. 

+ Capade (kapard). (a. F. capade, f. cap head 
+-ADE.] In Hat-making =Bav sb.2 12. 

1797 P. Wakerietp Alentad Improv. (x801) 1. 85 ‘These 
pieces, or capades, as they are called, being formed in this 
manner. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts II. 784 The bat or capade, 

+ Ca‘pados. Obs. rare. [? F. *cape a dos ‘cape 
to back’ (but this does not appear in French 
Diets.). Halliwell says Caf/yhouse oecurs in same 
sense in MS. Arundel 249, lf. 88.] ?A hood; a 
pieee to protect the baek of the neck. 
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CAP-A-PIE. 


¢1340 Gatu, & Gr. Knut. 186 In be wyse Of a kyngez ca- 
bate. | pat closes his swyre. /ééd, 572, & sythen a crafty 
capados, closed aloft. 

ap-ambry: see Cor. 

Cap-a-pie (kepapi'), adv, Also 6-9 cap(e- 
a-peie, (7 CAapp-a-pe, cap & pea, capape(e, 
7-9 eap a pied, etc.). [OF. cap a pie head to 
foot, mod.F. de pied en cap.) From head to 
foot: in reference to arming or accoutring. 

1523 Lp. Berners Frozss, 1. ccccxvii. # Ilarnessed men 
cape a pe, lyke men of armes. 1556 J. Heywoop Spider & 
F. li. 28 The rest all in bright harnesse capa pe. 1640 
Funter -léef Rediv., Berengarius (1267) 1. 3 Confessors 
of the truth accoutred capp-a-pa: with undaunted courages. 
1650 Butwer Authropomet. Pref., Thus Capa peia is that 
Gallant great. 1682 Bunvan /oly War 55 To arm you 
with cap-a-pe for your body. 1751 Smoutett Jer, Pic. 
(1779) II. bai. 204 There was no possibility of furnishing 
thein cap-a-pee at Antwerp. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. § 
Leg. Art (1850) 240 Mounted and armed cap-4-pie. 

Caparison (kipx'rison). Also 7 caparisson, 
-izon, 8 -ason. [a. carlicr F. caparasson, now 
caparagon, a, Sp. caparazon, Pg. caparagdo, accord- 
ing to Littré, an angm. of med.L. caparo chaperon 
(a sort of cape worn by old women, ete.), deriv, of 
capa Cape. Sec also Cobprnisoy.] 

J. A cloth or covering spread over the saddle or 
harness of a horse, often gaily ornamented ;_hous- 
ings, trappings; also of other beasts of burden. 

1602 FULBECKE Pandectes 66 To esieeme..a horse by his 
trappinges and caparison. 1627 Lisauder § Calista x. 210 
Seeing him without any caparison or other coverture but 
his saddle, 1751 Jouxson Rambl. No. 120 ? 6 He covered 
his horses with golden caparisons, 1845 Stocqve.er 
Handbk, Brit. India (1854) 307 lephants, with .. rich 
caparisons, and gorgeously painted trunks, 

+b. Akind of defensive armour for a horse. Ods. 

1598 Haxxevt Jay. 1. 62 Some of them haue. .caparisons 
for their horses made of leather, artificially doubled or 
trebled vpon their bodies. 1753 CHamBers Cycé. s.v., An- 
tiently, the caparasons were a kind of iron armour, where- 
with eee were covered in battle. 

2. transf. The dress and ornaments of men and 
women ; equipment, outfit. Also fig. 

1598 Pasguill’s Ret. 4 Spangled and trapt with a full ca- 
parison of the ornaments of this present age. 1622 SHaks. 
Want. Tw. iii. 27. 1634 Hevwoop Lane. Witches w. 
Wks. 1874 1V. 224 Be have..furnisht her with all the Ca- 
parisons that she hath worne. 1749 SMoLLETT Regictde wi. 
tv. (R.) My heart groanes Beneath the gay caparison. 1868 
Mimas St. Paxf's vi 112 A.. rigidly restrictive caparison 
of the human mind, 

Caparison (kipzrrison), v. [a. VF. cafaras- 
sone-r, {. the sb.]  ¢rans. To put trappings on ; 
to trap, deck, harness. Also fig. 

1594 Suaks. Rich. /1/, v. iii, 289 Come, bustle, bustle. 
Caparison my horse. a1797 W. Mason £f. Str W, Chamt- 
bers, O let the Muse attend thy march sublime And with 
thy prose caparison her rhyme. 1822 Byron [Verner w. i, 
He shall be straight caparison’d. 

Hence Capa‘risoned ///. a., Capa‘risoning 
vb. sb. and ppl. a. Capa‘risonment, rare. 

1600 Suaks. A. ¥. £. 101. ii, 205 Though I am caparison'd 
likea man. 1623 Str F. Cottineton in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
284 HII. 142. 1842 Evpuinstone Jest. Jad. U1, 343 Trains 
of caparisoned horses followed. 

Capar;,s, obs, form of CAPER 56.1 

+ Capa’x, 2. Obs. Also 6 capack(e)s. [a. OF. 
capax, a. 1, capax, {. capire to take: cf. CaPacr, 
Capacious.] Of capacity ; able and ready to take 
or receive ; capable, 

1432-s0 tr. //igden (Rolls) VI. 361 They scholde sende 
theire servauntes to the study, if thei were capax of 
conynge [Trevisa able to lerne]. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 
271/2 Goo fight and be capax of perylles. 1491 — Vitas 

‘atr. (WW. de W,) it, 282 a, Was capax and 1edy to receyue 
the everlastyng blysse. ¢ 1530 Reprorne Play Wit & Se. 
(1848) 2 Yoong, paynefull, tractable and capax. rgs§6 J. 
Hevwooo Spider & F. xv. 49 Sure I can no false knacks, 
Alas, master spyder, ye be to capacks, 

+ Cap-bar, -barre, Sc. Obs. = Capstan bar. 
Po isso Aberd, Regist, (Jam.) Serving of schippis with cap- 

rres. 

+Ca‘p-case. Ols. [?£. Cap 55.1 or Carr sb.1] 

1. A travelling-case, bag, or wallet. (Represent- 
ing the modern portmanteau or carpet-bag.) 

1577 Harnison England u. xvi. (1877) L 283 Feeling 
whether their capcases or budgets be of anie weight or not, 
by taking them downe from their sadles, 1632 T. DeLoney 
T, of Reading, [Ie] turned backe and called for a capcase 
which lay in the Warehouse. a Hixoe 3. Bruen 122 
Thus many gamblers bring a Castle into a cap-case. 

2. A receptacle of any kind ; a box, chest, casket, 
case (L. cafsa). Also fig. 

1597 Morzey Jifred, Afus. 164 Your two last barres you 
haue robde out of the cap-case of some olde Organist. 1608 
Dekker Befman Lond. Wks. 1884-5 I]. 109 These Bawdy 
baskeis .. walke with baskets or capcases on their armes, 
wherein they haue laces, pinnes, needles. r6ar Burton 
Anat. Mel. mn. iv. 1, ii. (1651) 645 S. Philanus arm..shut up 
in a silver capcase, a 1625 Boys IAs. (1630) 259 Wormes 
shall haue their carcase, and vnthrifty heires their “aR: 
case. a1627 Miootrton Chanecling m. iv, ‘Iwill hardly 
buy a capcase for one’s conscience though. 

+Cap-dates. ‘Perhaps Cape dates’ (Nares). 

15.. Pathway of Heatth (N.) Take .. halfe a quarter of 
cap dates, 

one (kép), 6.1 Obs. Also 4 kape, 6 Sc. 
eaip. [Early form of Cops retained in north. dial. 
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and Sc. Cf. ONF. cafe.] A cloak with a hood; 
a cloak or mantle generally; an ecclesiastical 
cope. 

pom, Lay. 7782 A cniht mid his a [r2g0 cope /éia. 
33097 He nom ane cape [1250 cloke] of his ane cnihte. 
¢ 1320 Seuyn — sW.) 3523 ‘Thou sal be ful fayne For to 
hald my kapes sleue Whils I washe, 1423 Jas. I. A’ing’s 

tl, vill, Tbere saw I stand, in capis wyde and lang, 

full grete nowmer, but thair hudis all. e¢14§0 Nominate 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 721 Hee cafa, acape. ¢1§20 Treat. Ga- 
launt (W. de W.) xxvii, So many capes as now be, & so few 
good preestes. 1g61 in Jv. KR. Wardr. Scotl. (1815) 156 
(Jam.) Nyne peces of caippis, chasubles, and tunicles. 

Cape (kip), 56.2 [16th c. ad. F. cape (caffe), 
ad, Sp. cafa or It. cappa, in same sense. Cotgr., 
16t1, has ‘cafe,a shorte and slecueless cloake or 
garment, that hath instead of a cape, a capuche 
behind it’.] 

+1. A Spanish cloak (with a hood). Oés. 

1865-78 Coorer Lhesaur., Chlamys, a cloke ; a Spanish 
cape. 1580 DBaret Av. C 63 A spanishe cape: a cloke 
with an hoode. 

2. ‘The tippet of a cloak or similar garment, 
being an additional outer piece attached to it at 
the neck and hanging loose over the shonlders 
(e.g. in old riding-cloaks, infants’ pelisses, etc... 

1596 SHaKs. fam, Shr. w. iii. 140, I saida gowne .. With 
a small compast cape. r60r HoLtann /irny [1.199 Leaues 
..resembling the cape of a cloke. 1818 Byron Fan 1. 
cxxxiv, The mountains. .clap a white cape on their mantles 
blue. 1828 Scorr #. MW. Perth IIT. 39 Having the cape of 
(his riding cloak] drawn up. : . 

3. A separate article of attire, being a kind of 
short loose sleeveless cloak, fitting round the neck 
and falling over the shoulders as a protection 
against ratn or cold. Waterproof capes of this 
kind are in common nse. 

(161r in Heath Grocers’ oe (1869) 92 Or any other 
garments, safe only a cape of velnet.] pe Jousson /dfer 
No. 49 ? 3 He .. butioned up his cape, and went forwards. 
1837 Hawtnorne Twice-told T. (1852) 11. xii, 190 To see 
the stream of ladies, gliding along the slippery sidewalks, 
with. .quilted hoods, boas, and sable capes. 1862 Miss 
Yonce Cless Kate vii. (1880) 70 Adelaide had meantime 
picked out a nice black silk cape. 1885 Law Rep. 14 
Queen's B, Div. 274 Such rain as they .. caught in their 
oilskin capes. Zod, A policeman in his waterproof cape. 
The fur capes at present worn by ladies, 

4. Comb., as cape-bonnel, -cloak, -coal. 

a 1633 Oversury A IWife (1638) 71 A picketooth in his 
Hat, a capecloak, and a long stocking. 1691 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2631/4 A thin flaxen Hair'd Man, with a black Iat.. 
a brown Frize Cape-Coat. 1870 LowrLn Among my Bhs. 
Ser. 1.(1873) 247 Decanting secrets out of the mouth of one 
cape-bonnet into that of another. 

Cape ké'p), 5.3 fad. F. cap head, cape, ad. 
Pr. cap or It. cafo:—Romanic capo, for L. caput 
head. (The native Fr. repr. of Rom. cafo is chef.)] 

1. A picec of land jntting into the sea ; a pro- 
jecting headland or promontory. 

1386 Cuavucer Prof, 408 ffrom Gootlond to the paix of 
ffynystere. 155g Enen Decades W. Ind. 1. 1. (Arb) 75 
Inclosed on bothe sydes with capes or poe which re- 
ceane the water. 1598 Iakxtuyt Joy. I. 311 A_ cape or 
headland called Sivetinoz. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog, Del. 
un. xi. 189 A Promontorie. .whose extremity is called a cape. 
1999 H. Hunter tr. St. Prerre’s Stud, Nat. 111. 8 Between 
Cape Horn and the Cape of Good-Hope. 1812 Byron CA. 
Haru. xl, Childe Harold hail’d Leucadia's cape afar. 

transf. & fig. 1850 B. Tavtor Eddorado xxxvii. (1862) 388 
We approached a cape of the mountains, 1860 Rusxin 
Mod, Paint, V. Pref. 6 Pieces of paper .. eaten away... in 
capes and bays of fragile decay. 

2. The Cape: some familiar headland ; esf. the 
Cape of Good Hope in South Africa. Hence 
familiarly for Cafe Colony, and ellipt. for Cape 
(colony) wine, wool, funds, etc. 

1667 Mitton P, Z. ii, 642 Through the wide Ethiopian 
to the Cape. 1686 Lond. Gas. No. 2180/4 The 25th of 
June ay all sailed from the Cape. ¢1800 Soutney /1- 
pg xl, Vessels which must else have braved The for- 
midable Cape, and have essayed The perils of the Ilyper- 
borean Sea. a 1845 Hooo Pudlte Din. ii, Bucellas made 
handy, With Cape and bad Brandy. 1884 York /ler. 
23 Aug. 7/2 Wool Markets .. Capes are without improve: 
ment, 1884 /'a// Sat! G. + Oct. 5/2 Capes .. were practi- 
cally unsaleable at the beginning of this week, investors 
fighting shy of the stock of a colony whose future, etc. 
Alod, He has gone out to the Cape, to try sheep-farming. 

3. Cape Fly-away (see quot.). 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Terre de beurre, 
cape price a cant-phrase applied to any illusive appear- 
noce of land in the horizontal clouds, 1867 Suytu Sartor's 
Word-bk., Cape Fly-away, a cloud-bank on, the horizon, 
mistaken for land, which disappears as the ship advances. 

4. attrib. a. in sense 2, as in Cafe door, region, 
wine, etc.; esp. tn numerous names of antmals, 
plants, etc. found at the Cape of Good Hope, as 
Cape aloes, ant-eater, ash, badger, ebony, heath, 
marimot, ete. ; Cape clouds (sec quot.) ; Cape elk, 
the Eland ; Cape-gooseberry, Physalis pubescens ; 
Cape-hen, a small kind of Albatross ; Cape jas- 
mine, Gardenia florida; Cape pigeon, a Petrel. 

1822 Burrowes Encycl. V. 623/2 A *cape boor bestows no 
more labour on his farm than is pine 


lanic Clouds in the southern heavens. Sometimes they are 
called the *Cape Clouds. 1880 ‘Sitver & Co.’ §. A /rica (ed. 
3) 140 The *Cape Gooseberry is a species of winter cherry, 
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lynecessary. 1880 | 
-Acyes Giperne Sun, Moon & S. 269 The famous Magel- 
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CAPELIN. 


1775 Datryéetein PAil. Trans, LXVIIE. 408 An uncom. 
mon birdlike “Cape hen. 1760 Extts sid. LI. 9 The 
*Cape Jasmine..is the most rare and beautiful shrub, that 
has yet been introduced into the European gardens, 1858 
Mere, Mar, Mag. V. 290 Albatrosses and "Cape Pigeons 
about. 1797 Hotcrort Stoléerg’s Trav. 111. txxxiv. (ed. 2) 
351, [have seen it drunk. .for red "Cape wine. 

b. attrib, and in com, in other senses; as 
cape-wise ady.; Cape weed, Roccella tinctoria ‘a 
dye lichen, obtained from the.Cape de Verde 
Islands’ (7reas. Bot. 1866). 

1849 Tuoreau Week Concord Riz. 207 1 jutted over the 
stream cape-wise. 

+ Cape, 53.4 O/d Law. [a. OF cape sb. fem., ad. 
L. cape imperat. of capive to take.) A jndicial writ 
(now abolished) relative to a plea of lands or 
tenements; so named from its first word. Divided 
into cape magnum, or the grand cape, and cape 
parvum, or petit cape. 

[zope Britton uri. § 4 A respouns par le graunt Cafe et 
par le petit. ¢rans/, To answer by the great and little 
Cape.| 1588 Fraunce Laziers Log.t. xii. 55 Replevyne 
of land upon a grand cape in olde time. 1641 Termes 
de ta Ley s.v., Grand Cape lyeth before apparance, and 
petit Cape after.. By the grand Cape the tenant is sum- 
moned to answer to tbe default, and over to the demandant : 
Petit Cape summoneth the tenant to answer to the default 
onely. 3706in Puitetes. d 

+ Cape, 54.5 Obs. exc, dial. [var. of Cap (see 
Io b). Cf. also Core, Copestoxe.] Top. 

16go0 HoweLt Giraffi's Rev. Naples 22 To negotiate with 
the cape leaders of the ee 1796 W. MarsHat }orksh, 
(ed. 2) L. 203 Setting the plants behind the ‘cape-sod', or 
first-turned spit. 18:2 H. E. Srricktann Agric. £. Xiding 
99 Turning the cape-sod, and planting the quickwood. 

+ Cape, v.! Nau?. Obs. Also 5-7 eap. [app. 
more or less directly, f. F. cap cape, also ‘the 
forepart of a ship, tn relation to the direction 
which it is following, as ‘ portcr le cap au nord”’ 
(Littré),] zz¢r, To head, keep a course, bear up; 
to drift. Said of sailors and of ship. 

ae Dunaar in Maitland Poems 133 (Jam.) That ye man 
cap be wind and waw. 1513 Douctas Encis 1b Mili 125 
The port quham to we cappit was fulllarge. 1835 Stewart 
Cron, Scot, 1. 124 Sum with ane torss la capand on the 
wynd. 1627 Carr, Smit Seaman's Gram. ix. 41 Experience 
to try her drift, or how she capes. 1730-6 Batev, Cap.. 
used of a ship, in the Trials of the running or setting of 
currents, 1867 SmytH Saslor’s Word-bk. s.v., How does 
she cape? How does she lie her course? 

Hence Ca‘ping zé/. sé. 

1594 Davis Seaman's Secrets (1607) 40 The ship..may 
make her way 2 or 3 points from her caping. 

+ Cape, v.2 Obs. [a. mod.Du. safer to take, 
pilfer, plunder ; fe aap varen to go a privatecr- 
ing: see CAPER $4.5 Cf. also Cap v.?: but it is 
uncertain whether there is any original connexton.] 
To take or seize as a privateer ; a/so, to goa priva- 
noe” Hence Caped f//. a., Ca ‘ping vi. 56. 

1676 Row Supp. Blair's Autobiog, xi. (1848) 489 Some of 
our grandees get much by their caping. 1721 Woprow 
Hist, Ch. Scotl, 1, 220 (Jam.) Some private persons made 
themselves rich by caping or privateering upon the Dutch. 
1759 Fountaixnatt Decisions I. 80 (Jam.) The buyers of 
caped goods in England are not liable in restitution. 

ape, v.3, var. of KEP to catch. 

a 1803 Lanckin x, in Child Ballads w. 332/2 A bason..To 
“oc this ladie’s blood. 

ape, Sc. f. Cope; occas. var. Cap sb. 

Caped (kzipt’, a. [f. Care sh.2+-Ep*.] Having 
a cape; clad tn a cape. 

exgso Pride § Abuse Wom, 119 in Hazl. £. P. F. 1V. 239 
A caped cassoc, Moche lyke a players gowne. 1589 Pape 
w, Hatchet Dijb, In a cap'de clonke, 1784 Actu Spect. 
1. 4/1 The treble-caped great coatand belt. 1859Sata Tre, 
round Clock (1861) 362 A hackney coachman’s many-caped 
coat. 1886 T. Harny in Atheneum 16 Oct. 501/3 Quaintly 
attired in caped cloak, knee-breeches, and buckled shoes, 

Caped, ff/. a.: see CAPE v.* 

Capel?! (kél'p'l). AMfin, Also caple. <A com- 
posite stone of quartz, schorl, and hoinblende, 
occurring in the walls of tin and copper lodes 
(Raymond Afining Gloss. 188 2 

r8or Hitcnixs in PAIL Trans. XCI. 162 The copper 
lode is filled with layers of ore and stony matter, the latter 
of which is here (in Cornwall] called Caple. 

+ Capel, cappell. Acs. Obs. [ad L. 
capella, app. so nsed in med.L, by alchemists ; sce 
Du Cange.] ?A kind of large crucible, 

1527 Annrew Brunswyke's Drstyll. Waters Aija, Ve 
must have cappellys of whyte claye. .comonly halfe a yerde 
wyde and depe. /#id. Aijb, As brode and fonge as the 
cappell or fornays is. 1763 Campers Cycl, Supp. II. 
Plate 12 Cappels. [1881 RayMonp Mining Gloss., Capella, 
Spanish, cupelling furnace. ] 

Capel 3, variant of CAPLE, Ods., a horsc. 

Capelet (kepélét). Also capellet. [a. F. 
capelet, Picard for chafelet, from the resemblance 
to a wreath.] A wen-like swelling on the heel of 
a horse’s hock, or on the point of the elbow. 

1731-1800 Bairry, Capel’. 1775 Asn, Cagelet. 1792 
Ospatoistoxe Brit, Sportsrt. a: abittes tn Hee a 


particular swelling to which they are subject, 1847 in 
Craic. 31864 in WensTer. 

Capelet, obs. form of CHaPLet. 

Capelin, caplin (kx‘pélin, ke'plin). Also 


7eapline, -ling, 7~9 capeling, 8 -elan, caplein, 


CAPELINE. 


gcapalan, [= Fr. capelan, capflan, Sp. capelan.] 
A small fish very similar to a smelt, found on 
the coast of Newfoundland, and much used as 2 


bait for cod. 

1620 J. Mason Newfoundland 5, June hath Caplinea fish 
much resembling Smeltes in forme and eating. 1623 Warr- 
sourne New/oundiand 8 The Riuers..are stored with.. 
Launce, Capelin, Cod, and Trouts. /éid.89 Capeling. 1753 
Cuamaers Cycl, Supp., Capelau, 1823 in W. Cobbett Aur. 
Rides (1885) 1. 397 Innumerable small fry slip down unper- 
ceived, like caplins down the throats of the sharks. 1861 
Huime tr. Moguin- Tandon u. i. i. 102 Other Gadoids .. 
the Haddock, the Capalan. 1861 L. Nope /cedergs 53 
Four or five whales. .were feeding upon the Capelin. 

Capeline (kxpélin). In 5 capleyne, 9 ca- 
pelline, cappeline. [a. F. capeline, ad. It. (or 
med.L.) cap(pjellina little hat, dim. of cappella 
(see CHAPEL), dim. of capt Ja Cap, Carr.) 

1.‘A small skull-cap of iron worn by archers 
in the Middle Ages’ (Fairholt). Obs. (exc. Z/#st.). 

¢1470 Henry Wallace 1. 88 A steylle capleyne inhis bonet 
but mar. 1834 PLANcHt Brit. Costuime 204 The skull-caps 
of steel, called capellines [¢cmp, Edw. 1V.] 

2. Surg. A bandage, which by its arrangement 
forms a kind of cap or bonnet. 

1706 in Puinurs. 1751 Phil, Trans. XLVII. xl. 270, I 
bound the head with a strong capeline. wofe. A bandage 
peculiar to the head. 1753 Cuamoers Cycl. Sufp., Capeline, 
a kind of bandage used by the French surgeons in cases of 
amputations}; consisting of a roller with two equal heads. 

3. A lady’s hat; also, a woollen hood of loose 
texture, worn by. ladics in going to or from an 
evening entcrtainment. [From mod.Fr.] 

[1775 Asx, Cafeline (from the French), a woman's hat 
adorned with feathers.] 1868 Hotme Lee B. Godfrey |xix. 
412 She. .drew the. .capeline..over her head. 

|| Capella (kape'la). [L.capel/a she-goat.] Proper 
name of a star of the first magnitude in Auriga. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr, Mor. 121 The time might come 
when capella, a noble northern star, would have its motion 
in the equator. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. Ixii. 24 We 
read..that Capella, which is now pale blue, was red. 

Capella: see CHAPEL. 

+Cape'llane. O¢s. [ad. late and med. L. 
capellanus, Cf. It. cappellano, ¥. capelan, chape- 
dain chaplain.] a. A keeper of the sacred relics. 
b. One who officiates in a chapel; a chaplain. 

a 1661 Futter, The dignities and duties of the precentor, 
sacrist, subsacrist, capellane, ostiary. 1827 Gentd, Mag. 
XCVII. u. 541 At that time forty shillings a year was a 
common stipend for a capellane. 

Capelline, var, of CAPELINE. 

Capeloveracy. [f. Gr. «amos shop-kceper + 
-«paria rule.] The shopkeeping ‘ interest’ or class. 

1841 Lytton NZ § Avorn. (1851) 236 A iilliner’s house 
(shop, to outward appearance, it was not), evincing. .its de- 
ere above the Capelocracy, to use a certain classical neo- 

logism, by a brass plate, 1853 — ./y Novel (Hoppe), The 
triumph of the capelocracy. 

+ Ca‘pe-mexchant. O/s. Also Cap-. [app. 
an adaptation of some foreign title in caf or cafo, 
meaning ‘head merchant’ or ‘ head of the traders’.] 
An old name for the supercargo in early voyages ; 
also the head merchant in a factory. (Smyth.) 

1613 Purcuas Pilgr., Deser. India (1864) 156 The Cape- 
Merchant Floris performed a worthy exploit. 1627 Carr. 
Smitn Seaman's Gram. viii. 34 The Cape-merchant or 
Purser hath the charge of all the Carragasoune or mer- 
chandize, 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 272 Cape-Merchant, 
or Super-Cargo of Capt. Swan’s Ship. 1708 Kersey, 
Cap-Merchant, 1721-1800 in BAILEY. 


1581 foie. Haddou's Ausw, Osor. 138b, They .. did 
adinitte Grace to be cape marchaunt (as it were) with Free- 
will. 1639 Futter Holy War 19 The French .. were the 
cape-merchants in this adventure [Crusades]. 1649 SELDEN 
Laws Eug. u. vii. (2739) 39 The King shewed himself the 
Cape-Merchant of the world. 

Caper (ké'po1), 56.1 Forms: a. with -sin sing. 
and 7/7. 4 caperis, 4-6 cap(p)aris, -es, 6-7 ca- 
peres, -ers, -ars, cappers; 8. without -s in sing. 
6-9 caper, 7 capar; y. (from Fr.) 5-7 capres. 
[ME. caperis, caperes, a. \.. capparis, a. Gr. kare 
maps; in OF. caspres, mod.Fr. cépre, It. capfpero. 
The final s being treated as the plural sign, esp. in 
sensc 2, was at length dropped in the singular. 
Cf. F. edfres in Littré.] 

1. A shrub (Caffaris spinosa) in habit of growth 
like the common bramble, abundant on walls and 
rocky places in the South of Europe. 

1382 Wyceiir Eccles. xii. 5 The erbe caperis [1388 capparis] 
shal be scatered. xggx Turner Hee H ij b, Capers 
is a pricky bushe. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xviii. 680 The 
Caper is a prickley plant or bush almost lyke the Bramble. 
1597 Gerarn Herbal i. cccxxxi. a It is generally called 
Cappers in most languages ; in English Cappers, Caper,and 
Capers. 1688 R. Howme Avomoury 11 102/2 Capers hath a 
weak woody stalk. 1751 Cuampers Cycd., one Cap- 
paris. 1881 Cork. Mag. Mar. 315 In sheltered nooks the 
or: hangs her beautiful purpureal snowy bloom. 

. (usually in f/.) The flower-bnds of the same, 
gathered for pickling. 

1481-90 Howard Househ, Bks. (1841) 311 He bout for 
my gee Ib. capres. 1566 GascoiGne Supposes, Wks. 
(1587) 58, I will go into the towne and buy oranges, olives, 
and cappers. 1641 Suckiinc Let, 56 The Capers which 
will make my Lord of Dorset goe Ron the Table. 1732 
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Arputunot Rules of Diet 1. 244 Capers, astringent and 
diuretic. 1882 Garden 9 Sept. 233/1 The Capers of commerce 


! are the flower-buds gathered while in a young state. 


3. Capucine, Capuchin Capers, English Capers: 
the seed-vesscls of the Nasturtium (7ropwolum 
majus: see CAPUCINE), or of the Caper Spurge 
(Luphorbia Lathyris), gathered for pickling ; also 
the plants themselves. 

(1693 Evetys De la Quiut. Compl. Gard. 11. 189 Capu- 
cine-Capers, or Nasturces, are annual Plants. 1721-1800 
Batey, Capuchin Capers, a plant called Nasturces. 1750 
Jounson Naudl. No. 51 212 The art of making English 
Capers she has not yet persuaded herself to discover. 

4. A sort of scented tea. 

1864 W. Woop HWds. about Tea 10 Scented Teas. .a close 
twisted round shot-like leaf, termed Caper. 1883 Daily 
News 27 July 6/8 ‘Tea. .scented Caper 5d. to ts. old. 

5. attrib. as in caper-berry, -bush, -plantl, -sauce, 
-shrib, -tree; also caper-bean = dean-caper (sec 
BEAN) ; caper-bush, caper-plant, caper-spurge, 
different uames of /tuphorbia Lathyris; caper- 
tree, Busbechia arborea of New South Wales. 

1885 Bian (R. V.) Zecdes. xti, 5 The *caper-berry shall fail. 
1673 Rav Zrav, (1738) II. 14, | found nothing by the way 
but a few *Caper-bushes. 1807 Pinkerton Mod. Geog. 


Abr, (1811) 209 The rocks on the [Spanish] coast .. abound | 


with samphire..vetch, caper bush. 1882 A, J.C. Ware in 


Gd. Words Mar. 185 The beautiful *caper plant, which in — 


the hyssop of Scripture. 1791 Wotcoit (P. Pindar: Rights 
of Kiugs Wks. 1812 11. 431 Dear as, to Legs of Mutton, 
*Caper-Sauce. 1609 Biste (Douay) £ccdes. xii. 5 The *caper- 
tree shal be destroyed. : 

Caper (kétpo, sé.2 [app. abbreviated from 
CApRIOLk sé.; Florio has It. ‘ caprio/a a capriole 
or caper in dancing’. Cf. the vb.; also ca’ from 
cabriolet.] A frolicsome leap, like that of a play- 
ful kid; a frisky movement, esf. in dancing ; said 
also of horses; fiz. a fantastic procceding or freak. 

tsoz GREENE Ufst. Court. in Lari, Adisc. (Malh.) 11. 248 
You, Maister Usher of the dauncing schoole..stand upon 
your tricks and capers. 1600 Suaks. 4d. ¥. ZL. u.iv. 55 We 
thatare true Louers, runne into strange capers. 1712 Pore 
Spect. No. 408 P 5 An Hour in Secret, wherein he had his 
Frisks and Capers. 1856 Ousstep Slave States 68 Jane 
[a horse] gave a little sympathizing caper. : 

b. 70 cut a caper or capers: to dance in a 
frolicsome way, to act fantastically. + Zo cut a 
caper on nothing: to be hanged. 

r6or Suaxs. Zrwed, N. 1. iii. 129 And, Faith, I can cut 
acaper. Yo. And 1 can cut the mutton too't. 1691 Woop 
Ath, Oxon. 11, /262 By his high dancing and cutting of Ca. 
pers ..he did... spraina vein. 1708 MottrEeux fadselais we 
xvi, Two of the honestest Gentlemen in Catchpole-land had 
been made tocut a Caper on nothing. 1711 Steere Sfect. 
No. 4 ?8 He can Dance, though he does not cut Capers. 
1826 Disrazii V7. Grey v. xv. 260 Executing splendid 
somersets, and cutting every species of caper. 

2. Comb. caper-cut, the cutting of a caper; 
caper-cutting a, that cuts capcrs; caper-wit- 
ted a., of frivolous or unsteady mind. 

@ 1626 Fretcner Love’s Pilyr.. My poor child.. Your 
caper-cutting son has run away with. a@1670 Hacer A dp. 
Williams V. 227 (D.) Whatsoever any caper-witted man 
may observe. 1875 Brownixc Aristoph. Apol. 361 Those 
flute-girls—trash who. .fed cye with caper-cuts. 

+ Caper, 50.3 Obs. exc. Hist, [a. mod.Du. 
kaper privatecr, corsair, f. kapfen, E.Fris. hapen to 
take away, stcal, rob, plunder (see CAPE v.*).] 

1. A privateer (also caper-vessel); the captain of 
a privateer; a corsair. 

1657 Cotvit Whig’s Supplic.(x693) 23 Capers hringing in 
their prizes, Commons cursing new excises. 1666 LAMONT 
Diary (1810) 243 Divers persons contributed to the rcakin 
out of smaller Vessels to be capers. 1667 /did, 246 
caper vessel .. did spleit on upon the Sands. 1668 Treaty 
in Magens J/usurances (1755) II. 447, The Captains and 
Capers shall. .give good and sufficient Security, 1821 Scott 
Pirate xxvi, Brenda. .ran from her like a Spanish merchant- 
man from a Dutch caper. a 

Fig.1719D'Urrey Pills V. 349 Wit Capers, play Sharpers, 
loud Bullies, ff 

+2, A captor, seizer. Sc. Obs. 

1759 Fountainuatt Decisions 1. 333 (Jam.) The oft de- 
bated cause of the Capers of the two prize Danish ships.. 
that they were free ships, but that the Capers had probable 
grounds to bring them up. 

Caper (ké'por), 564 Sc. Also kaper. [a. 
Gael. ceapaire piece of bread and butter.] ‘A 
piece of oatcake and butter with a slice of cheese 
on it’ (Jamieson). 

815 Clan Albin 1. 211 (Jam.) Hugh..I gave you a 
kaper, and a crogan of milk. 1818 Trial Sons of Rob Koy 
107 She gave the deponent .. bread, butter, and cheese, 
which they call a caper. 

Caper (kétpo:), 56.5 slang. (See quot.) 

1851 Mavuew Lond Labour 1.287 And capers (chorister 
boys and ballet-girls). 

Caper (ké'pa), v1 [app. abbreviated from 
CaPnriore v.: Florio has It. ‘ capriolare to caper 
or capriole’, Cf. the $b.] intr. To dance or leap 
in a frolicsome manner, to skip for merriment; to 
prance as a horse. Also with adowt, away. 

1588 Suaxs. LZ. £, L. v. ii. 113 The third he caper’d, and 
cried All goes well, 1635 Swan Spee. Ad. vt. ii. (1643) 221 
As ifit danced or capered up and down. 1691 Borie His. 
II. 282 Dari and capering likeakid. 1768 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) IL. 443 The complete horseman .. may 
let him sometimes prance and caper and curvet. 1802 
Mar. Evceworru Aforad 7. 1. viii. 50 A number of people 


CAPERNAITE. 


capering about. 1847 Barnam Jugol. Leg. (1877) 168 

Capering away in a Spanish bolero. 1859 Texxyson laine 

788. Making a roan horse caper and curvet For pleasure. 
b. transf. and fig. of a singer or singing bird. 

@ 1893 H. Sativa Serv. 1. 410 A nightingale. .quavers and 
capers and trebles. 1 Dovutann Ornith, Microl, 88 
The Italians... caper with their voyces. 1850 BLackir 
Aeschylus 1. Pref. 6 The old Hellenic dialect can caper 
gracefully through movements, that..would twist our Eng- 
lish tongue into. . dislocation. 

+ Caper, v. Obs.2 [f. Carer 56.3] To privateer. 
Sce CAPERER and CAPERING. 

+ Ca‘perate,v. Os. [f. L. caperdt- ppl. stem 
of caperd-re in samesense.] a. frans. To wrinkle. 
b. inir. To frown. {lence Ca-perated Af/. a. 

1623 Cockeram, Caferate, to frowne. 1657 Tomitxson 
Reno's Disp. 372 \ts pill more crasse, rugous, and cape- 
rated. 1731 Baivey I. Caferated, wrinkled like a goat's 
horn. 1775 in Asu, 

Capercailye, capercailzie (kxpoikélyi, 
-k&tlzi). Sc. Forms; 6-9 ecapereailye, -lLlie, -ly, 
-le, capercal3e, -calye, -calzeane (-callzie), 7 
-kelly, 7-9 -caley, -cally, 8 -coille, -colze, -colly, 
\cobberkely), g capercailzie, -kayle, caiper- 
enillie. (Corruption of the Gael. name caful/ 
coille (kapal ke'l’e’ great cock  /¢. horse) of the 
wood (cotlle = genitive of col/ wood). ‘The dé: for 
73 is a 16th c Sc. way of representing / mouillé, 
as in Se. spulze, Fr. espotid/e spoil, and is properly 
represented by @.] 

The Wood-gronse ( 7etrao urogallus), the largest 
of European gallinaceous birds; the male is also 
called Mountain Cock or Cock of the Woods. 
Formerly indigenous in the Scottish Highlands, 
where, after having become extinct, it has’again 
been introdneed from Scandinavia. 

1536 Br.iexpen Crow, Scot, $1821) 1. Introd. 42 Caper- 
cailye, ane foul mair than ane ravin guhilk leiffis allisnerlie 
of barkis of treis. 1596 d . Darryuvie tr. Lesdie's Hist. Scotl, 
(1885! 39 ‘The Capercalge..with the vulgar peple, the horse 
of the forest. 1630-56 Sir R. Gorpon /fist. Hard. Suthed , 
In these fforests. ther is great store of partriges, pluivers, 
capercaleys. ¢1730 Burt Lett. V. Scoté. 11818 IT. 71 She 
Cobberkely which is sometimes called a wild turkey, 1797 
Statist. Ace. Scotl, XX. 307 (Inverness) The caper coille or 
wild turkey was seen in Glenmoriston aboul yo years ago. 
1799 R. Jamison Ballad, Ld. Kenneth & Ediinour, The 
Caiper-caillie and Tarmachin, Craw’d crouse on hill and 
muir, 1830 Lyetn Princ. Geol. (1895) I. in. xiii, 460 The 
larger capercailzics .. had been quite destroyed. 1884 (). 
Victoria J/ore Leaves so Saw a capercailzie, of which there 
are many here. , 

+ Ca‘perclaw, variant of CLhAPPERCLAW. 

1589 May any Work (1844\ 60 His Bishopdome was reason- 
ably caperclawed. | k f 

Caper-cousin, corruption of CaTER-CousIN. 

+Caperdew’sie, caperdo'chy. O¢s. [app. 
corruptions of Carrapocni0.] The stocks ; prison. 

1600 Heywoon 1 Adw. /V, w. iv. Wks. 1874 1. 72 My 
son's in Dybel here, in Caperdochy, itha guol. /dsd. 1. I. 
86 He’s in Capperdochy, Ned, in Stafford Jail, for a rob- 
bery. 1663 Burter Aud. 1. u. 832, There engage myself to 
loose ye And free your heels from caperdewsic. 

Caperer (kél'parai). [f Carer v.+-ER]] 

1. One who capers. 

1693 Drvpex Yuvenal, The nimble caperer on the cord. 
1812 Byron H’adéz x, Columbia's caperers to the warlike 


whoop. ; : 

2. A caddis-fly (PArganea); from its flight. 

1855 Kincstey Glaucis (1878) 208 Caperers and sandflies. 
1863 — Water-bab. 80 Fly away as a caperer, on four 
fawn-coloured wings, with long legs and horns. 

+ Caperer = Carer sé.3, privateer. 

1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's A utobiog. xii. (1848) 508 At 
this time our caperers set to sea. 

+ Ca‘perhay, v. Ods. 
kind of country-dance.] 

1600 Look About Yoru in Hazl. Dodsfey VII. 421 Come, 
caperhay, set al] at six and seven, 

aperik, var. of CAPRIKE, Oés. 

Capering (kélporin), vd. s6.1 [f. Carer v. + 
-incl] Frolicsome dancing or leaping. F 

1899 Marston Sco. Villanie 193 To shew his capring 
skill. 1793 W. Roserts Locker-ow No. 84 The leaping and 
capering ape [the hare] displays. 1868 Heres Neaduah xv. 
(1876) 410 Not to be indulged in caperings of their own. 

+Ca-pering, vé/. 56.2 Obs. [f. Carer v2 + 
-InGl.]  Privateering. _ 

1676 W. Row Couts. Blair's A utobiog. xii. (1848) 491 The 
Scots capering did not a little irritate the Dutch. 

Ca‘pering, #//. a. [f. CarER v. + -1NG?.] 
That capers, dancing. ; : 

1595 MARKHAM Sir R, Griniule xxiv, A winde-taught ca- 
pring Ship. 1597 1s¢ Pd. Ket. Jr. Parnass. Vv. i. 1418 A 
capringe page, 1698 Rowe Amd. Stepm. Prol. 21 Nor 
capering monsieur from Active France. 1828 Scorr /. A/. 
Perth ti, Those gallants, with their capering horses. 

Ilence Caperingly adv. 

1641 Brome You. Crew 1. Wks. 1873 111. 366 Most crowse 
most capringly. 

Caperis, -es, obs. ff. of Caper sé.1, the plant. 

Capernaite (kipS-aneit). Also 6 capar- 
naite. [f. Capernaum a town of Galilee + -1TE.] 
An inhabitant of Capernaum ; hence (with refer- 
ence to John vi. 52) A controversial designation 
for a believer in transubstantiation. 


[?f. Caper v.+ Hay a 
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CAPERNOITIE. 


Hence + Caperna-itan sé., Cape:rnai-tic a., Ca- 
pe:rnai‘tical a. Cape:rnai-tically adv., + Ca- 
pernaitish a., + Capernize v. (All frequent in 
the doctrinal polemics of the 16th & 17th c.) 

1549 Riper Determ. Sacrament Wks. (1841) 175 They 
which affirm transubstantiation are indeed right Sacramen- 
taries and Capernaites. 1579 Furxe /feskrns’ Parl. 217 
To be Caparnaites. 1642 Rocers Naaman 230 Call- 
ing them Capernaits and Carnall. 1661 S. Fisuer_Spir. 
Verities Rev, Wks. (1679) 851 No High-climbing Caper. 
naites..can ever soar nes enough to enter, 1642 Mitton 
Animady. (2851) 234 O race of Capernaitans..capable onely 
of loaves and belly.cbeere! 1880 tr. //agenbach’s Hist. 
Chr, Doctr, 1, 338 Cardinal Humbert was carried so far.. 
as to interpret the phrase [This is my body] in the grossest 
Capernaitic manner. 1882-3 Scuarr Relig. Encycl. W11. 2368 
The carnal Copsesitic misunderstanding. 136387 Foxe 
A. & Af, (1684) II. 7/2 The absurd, gross, and Capernaitical 
opinion of the new Schoolmen. a 1656 Be. Hau A’em. Wks. 
(1660) ve They will admit of [no] other then a grosse caper- 
naiticall sence. i r 
Forbear this carnall barbarisme of eating our Saviours 
thus Capernaitically. 
Capernaitish following the King for loaves. 1624 A. Darcie 
Birth Heresies xxi, 98 Did he determen we should hereby 
Capernize & Nicodemize, to. -make doubt of Gods power? 

apernoitie (kepomoitti), sé Sc. [Etymo- 
logy unknown.] Head, noddle. Hence perhaps 
Capernoi-ty a., Capernoi'ted a., ‘ crabbed, irrit- 
able, peevish’ (Jain.); slightly affected in the 
head by drinking, muddle-headed, wrong-headed ; 
also Capernoitedness. 

1719 W. Hamiton £4. ii, in Ramsay's Wes., L thought I 
shou'd turn capernoited, 1769 Herne Sc, Songs IL. 23 She is 
--Sae capornoytie, and sae bonny. 1819 St. Patrick UI. 42 
(Jam.) His capernoitie's no oure the bizzin’ yet wi’ the sight 
of the Loch fairies. 1824 Scott Redgauntiet ch. ii, Caper- 
noited maggots and nonsense. 1832-53 Whistle. Binkie (Sc, 
Songs) Ser. u, Of the stark aquavita: they baith lo’ed a 
drappie, And when capernutie then aye unco happy. 

Caperoile, -oilie. S:. The Meath-pea (Oro- 
bus luberosus), or CARMELE. 

1795 Statist. Acc. Scotl, (Lanark) XV.8 \ Jam.) Caramcile 
or Caperoiles—the root so much used in diet by the ancient 
Caledonians, 

Caperon, obs. var. of CuarEnon a hood. 

Capersome (ka-paisim), a. [f. Carer v.+ 
-SoME.] Given or inclined to capering. 

3852 Aino Life D. Motrin Motr’s Wks. L. 29 We are ina 
frivolous capersome humour, 1857 Heavysece Sau/(1869) 
206 I've never seen a cat..more capersome. 

Capes (kcips), 56. pl. north. dial. and Se. 
a. Grains of corn to which the husk continues to 
adhere after threshing ; b. The grain which is not 
sufficiently ground; ¢. Flakes of neal which come 
from the mill when the grain has not been suffi- 
ciently dried. ( Jamieson.) 

1641 Best Farm, Bks. 1856) 103 Thechaffe, capes and heads 
gather togeather on the toppe and are taken off. x 
Morrison Poems 110 Wi’ capes, the mill she gard them ring 
-- Then Goodie wi’ her tentie paw, Did capes an’ seeds the 
gether ca’. 1796 W. Marsuate Vorksh. d. 2) I. 362 To 
separate the chaff, the capes, and the grain. 1847-78 Hatui- 
WELL, Cafes, ears of corn broken off in thrashing. 

Capestan, obs. form of CAPSTAN. 

Capestone, north, form of CopEsTonE. 

Capet, obs. form of Capot v. 

Capful (karpful). [f£ Cap 56. + -ruL.] As 
much as a cap will contain. 4 capfil of wind 
Se : ‘a light flaw, which suddenly careens 
a vessel, and passes off (Smyth Saslor's Word-bh.). 

1719 De For Crusoe 7 You were frightened, wa'n’t you, 
last night, when it blew but a cap-full ofwind? 1851 Loxcr. 
Gold. Leg. v. At Sea, 1 was whistling to Saint Antonio for 
a capful of wind to fill our sail. 1873 C. Rosixson V. S. 
Wales 44 When down the shaft one night he picked up a 
capful of quartz worth £20, 

apha, -e, obs. forms of Carra, CoFFEE. 
+Capharr. Obs. [In F.caphar, a. Arab. ya 


khafirah defence, premium for defence or protec- 
tion, f. &hafara to protect, patronize.) Sce quot. 
3703, MauNDRELL Journ. Ferus, (2732) 4 A place where 
we paid our first Caphar. /b42. 119 The excessive demand 
made upon us by the Caphar-men, 1751 Cuamsers C. ces 
Caphar, a toll, or duty imposed by the Turks on the Chris- 
tian merchants, who carry or send merchandise from Aleppo 
to Jerusalem, | c.. ‘ 

apharnaism (kifa-neji:z'm). [f. Cepherna- 
wm, Aramaic form of Cagernaum+-1sM.] The 
doctrine of the Capcrnaites. Also + Capha‘rnaite, 
enite = CAPERNAITE. 


1656 Biount Glossogr., Capharnaits. 


aon ire 
Eccl, Hist. 6th C. 11. fg ec 


v. 25 The impious Capharnites, 
1828 Sourney in Q. Rev. XXXVII, 217 Bishop Ricci .. 
would have taxed hin with Capharnaism. 

Caphtan, Capiai, var. of Capran, CaBIAl. 

+ Ca’pian, a. Obs. rare—'. Of or belonging to 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

3731 MepLey Kolben's ae, flope II. 80 Capian wine. 

| Capias (ke pies). Law, [L. capias ‘thon 
inayest take’.}_ A writ or process commanding 
the officer to take the body of the person named in 
een is, bs arrest hin ; also called writ of capias. 

€ term Cafias includes writs i kinds ¢ fe 

ad Pespamemieahi: to enforce rat s mt ; Copia: 
ad Satisfactendum, after judgement, to imprison’ the de- 
fendant, until the plaintiff's claim is satisfied; Capias utla- 


1640 Sir E. Derinc Prop. Sacr. eek 
fa | 
1643 Here Ans, fo Fernez A | 
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gatum, to arrest an outlawed person; Cafpias in Wither- 
nam, to seize the cattle or goods of any one who has made 
an unlawful distraini (see WitnERNA™M). — 

31467 in Lng. Gilds (1870) 390 That no seriaunt take. . for ser- 
yynge of a capias eny thynge but in maner folowynge. 1543 
Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 14 Payde for 1j capias.. 
vid. 1622 Fretcuer Spanx. Cur. v. ii, A capias from my sur- 
geon and my silkman. 1648 Prysxe Pica for Lords 52 
Walter Clerke..was arrested..upon a sees Utlagatun. 
1682 Lutrrete Sricf Rel, (1857) 1. 234 If his lordship had 
Not appeared, a capias in Withernam would have gone out, 
whereon he must have been committed. 1689 HickeRiNciLe 
Modest Ing, ii. 17 Excommunications, pias's, Fines, 
and Imprisonments. 1812 Comur (Dr. Syntax) Picturesque 
xxv, Near Clifford’s-Inn appear'd to stand Of Capiases an 
ugly band. 1865 Mubiin Univ. Mag.1. 563 A distinguished 

eneral officer .. who was just going out to India and who 
Fad been stopped bya capias. 

Capibara, var. of CAPYBARA. 

Capidan, obs. form of CAPITAN. 

+ Ca:pidoce, ca:pydois. Sc. Ovs. [perhaps 
the same as CaPapos.] 

1548 Aberd. Regist. V. 20(Jam.) Vij capidocis of velvet. 
Mod, Sc. Capie-dossie, a_hairy cap. 

Capie-hole: see Carry-HoLE. 

Capil, -pill, -pyl, var. of Capi, Ods., a horse. 

Capillaceous (kxpilé'fes). [f. L. capillace-us 
hairy, hair-like, f. capi//-us hair: see-aceous.] Of 
thenature of, or resembling hair ; hair-like, thread- 
like. Cf. CAPILLARY 5. Ilence Capilla-‘ceously 
adv.; Capilla‘ceo-mw itifid a., divided into many 
hair-like filaments. 

1731-7 Mitten Gard, Dict. sv. Crocus, Spring Crocus, 
with a capillaceous Leaf. 1868 Gray Bot. Text-bé. 401 
Capillaceons, so slender that it may be compared with the 
hairs of animals. 77 F E, Huime Wild Fi. Introd. 10 
Water-Buttercup,—Submerged leaves capillaceo-multifid. 

ll ee leans (kepilér). [F. capillaire maiden- 
hair fern, ad. 1. capillaris of hair, capillaris 
Aerba the maitdenhair.] A syrup or infusion 
of maidenhair fern (Adiantum capillus Veneris). 
b. A syrup flavoured with orange-flower water. 
Also Syrup of capillaire. 

3754 Connoissenr No. 38 Whatever orgeat or capillaire can 
inspire. 1791 Boswett Johnson (1831) 1. 482 He used to 
pour capillaire into his port wine. 1794 Martyn Noussean's 
Bot. xxxii, 491 True Maiden-hair, which is used, or supposed 
to be so, in the syrup of capillaire. 185: T. Moore Brit, 
Ferns (1864) 17 Capillaire .. is prepared by pouring boilin 
symp over the fronds, and flavouring the infusion wit. 
orange flowers. , 

+ Capillament. Obs. [ad. L. capilidment-um 
the hair collectively, f capifius hair. Cf. F. ca- 
fillament.) An_organic structure, presenting a 
slender and hair-like appearance ; a hair-like fibre, 
filament; one of the ultimate ramifications of the 
root of a plant, or of a nerve in animals. 

168: tr. Willis’ Rem, Med. Wks. Gloss., Capillaments, 
small hairy threds of the Nerves. 1727 BrapLey Fam. Dict. 
I. sv, Adder’s Tongue, The Rool is small, and dividedintoa 
few Capillaments. 1748 HartLey Odserv, Mant, i1.? Fa 17 
The Nerves are rather solid Capillaments than small Tubult. 
1785 Reip /nt. Powers 83 Capillaments of the optic nerve. 

+b. fol. A filament; a stamen. Odés. 

¢1720 Quincy (J.), Those small threads or hairs which 

w up in the middle of a flower, and adorned with little 
erbs at the top, are called capillaments. 1727 A. HamiLTon 
New Ace. E, {nd. V1. xxxix. 81 Fruit..with a tough Skin, 
beset with Capillaments. 1752 Cuambers Cycl., Capilla- 
ments, more usually called stamina, 
+Capi'llar, 2. Ots. Also 7 capillare. [ad. 
L. capillar-is of or pertaining to hair, £. capélins 
hair: cf. F. capitatre, 14th c. in Littré.] Of or 
pertaining to hairs, hair-like, 

1. =Capiuuary 5. 

60x HoLtanp Pliny II. 127 No root al all these Capillar 
hearbes haue. /éid.232 Polytricha & Callitrica (both capil- 
lare herbs), 

2. = CAPILLARY 3. 

1612 Woopatt Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 22 The cutis. hath 
many capillar veines in it. 1666 G. teas Mord, Angi. 
x, 96 The chyle .. sticks in the Capillar veins. 

3.= CAPILLARY 2, 

3638 A. Reap Chirurg. xxii. 162 If the chink [in fractured 
skull] be only capillar, and hard to be seene.. the Chirur- 
geon may be excused. 1693 Even De la Dave Compl. 
Gard. I, 7 All the Capillar Roots must be taken away. 

Capillarimeter (kipiliri-m/tes). [f. L. ca- 
pillért-s + -MeTeR.] An tnstrument for determin- 
ing the strength of wine or the quality of oil on 
the principle of capillary attractlon. 

1874 in Knionut Diet, Mech, 1881 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Capillariness, -arious, ctc.: sec after CAriL- 
LARY, 

Capillarity (kxpileiti), [ad. F. capi/aritd, 
f. L. capillar-7s CaPMuary + -1ry.] Capillary 
quality ; esp, that of exerting capillary attraction 
or repulsion, Also, capillary attraction. 

3830 Henscnet Stud, Nat. Phil. 234 Capillary attraction, 
or capillarity as it is sometimes called. 1850 Daveeny 
Atom. Fhe, (ed. 2) 315 The affinity of capillarity .. which 
acts solely between the surfaces of the attracting body and 
of that which combines with it. 1882 Geikie 7¢xt-bk. 
Geol. un. 1, iv. § 2. 299 The es possessed by water of pene- 
trating rocks, in virtue of the porosity and capillarity. 

Capillary (kee pilari, kapi-lari), @. and sé, [f. 
L., capillaris: see Cariutar and -ary2.] 


CAPILLIFORM. 


A. adj, 1. Of, pertaining to, consisting of, or 
concerned with hair. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Capillary, of or like hair. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (2856) 326 Another, remarkable 
for a dirty person, of well used-up capillary snrface. 1863 
Possibilities of Creat, 182 [A whisker] shooting its capillary 
herbage in a curving direction across the check. 1885 
Truth 1x June 932/1 It is as good for the dentists as for 
the er artists, ote 

2. Hair-like; resembling a hair in tenuity. 

1664 Power £.xf. Philos. L 37 All diaper’d or branched 
over with pure white capill: little veins. 1704 Swirr 
Mech. Operat, Spirit Misc. (1711) 294 Certain capilla 
Nerves. 1742 H. Baker Aficrose. un. v. 86 This Dusenill. 
Water abounds..with a sort of capillary Eels, that are ex. 
treamly active, 1821 Pixkerton Petral. 1. 261 Capillary 
virgin silver. 1872 Ouiver Elem. Bot. 1. 182 Lesser He- 
losciad, submerged leaves, with capillary segments. 

3. Having a very minute or hair-like internal 
diameter ; as a capillary tube or vessel. 

1664 Power Zz. Philos. 142 Take a small Capillary 
Glass-pipe, or Tube, open at both ends. 1669 W. Simpson 
Hydrol, Chym. 297 Rain-water .. meeting with capillary 
veins (as I may Gaal thea or small pores [in the rocks]. 1742 
H. Baker Microsc. u. x. 132 The Blood .. in the minute 
Capillary Veins and Arteries. 1819 Prayrain Mat. Phil. 
I. 191 The reason why the water between the two narrow 
plates of glass rises only to half the height it does in a 
capillary tube, 1871 B. Stewant feat § 16 A tube of glass 
«which has a capillary bore. : ; 

4. Of, pertaining to, or taking place in, capillary 
vesscls or capillaries. For Capillary Altraction, 
Repulsion, see those words. 

3809 (77/2) An Examination of M, La Place’s Theory of 
Capillary Action. 183: Brewster Optics iv. 30 A drop of 
the fluid. .will be retained by the force of capillary attrac- 
tion, 1836 Toop Cycl. Anat. 1. 77/2 The capillary system 
. becomes infinitely Iess pare rf 

+ 5. See quots. Obs. (Cf. B. 3.) 

¢3720 Quixcy (J. Capillary, or capillaceous — are 
such as have no main stalk or stem, but grow to the ground, 
as hairs on the head; and which bear their seeds in little 
tufts or protuberances on the backside of their leaves. 1753 
Cuampers Cyel. Sapp. s.v., Capillary plants amount to 
much the same with what are deoominated acaulose plants. 

. 5b. 

+1. Anything resembling a hair or collection of 
hairs. Ods. 

1697 Everyn Viasnism. vi.214 As it were Capillaries, hairy 
Lioes and tender Rays. 

2. A capillary vesscl. Cf. A. 3. esp. One of a 
number of extremely minute blood-vessels, in which 
the arterial circulation ends, and the venous begins. 

1 Phil. Trans, 11. 511 The capillary’s of the Arteries, 
and Veins. 1744 Berketey Sirs § 56 Mercury. .may justly 
be suspected of hurting the fine capillaries, 1794 G, Apams 
Nat. & pon a Phil, UL, xxi, 420 Secreted by the fine capila- 
ries .. in the bodies of plants and animals, 3873 Mivart 
Elem. Anat. x. 406 Minute tubes, capillaries, which convey 
the blood to the tissues. 

+3. Sot, A name given apparently at first to 
the Maidenhair Fern, Adfantum capillus Veneris 
(in ancient Lat. Capris Veneris and herbs capil- 
/aris), and thence to other ferns or allied ce 

[1578 Lyre Dodoexs in. Ixviii, 409 Apuleius calleth it Ca- 
pillus Veneris, Capillaris, and Crinita.) 1646 Six T. Browne 
Psend, Ep. 351 Some kinde of the capillaries, which are very 
small plants and only grow upon wals and stony places. 
1 Ray Disc. 1. iv. (1732) 191 ‘he leaves of Ferns and 
other Capillaries. 1752 Cuamusrs Cycé. s.v., The ancients 
thought that the capillaries were all without seed. 

hie Any stemless or acaulous plant. Oés. 

3664 Evetyx Aad, Hort. (1729) 217 All Fihrous Plants .. 
Also the Capillaries; Matricaria, Violets, Primroses, etc. 
may now be transplanted. 1675 — Terra (729) 4 Violets, 
Auricula, Primroses, and other Capillaries planted in Beds, 
or Bordures, 

Hence + Capi‘Nariness = Cariuatity; + Ca- 
pilla'rious z.= CAPILLARY ; also Capilla-rian @. 
nonce-wwd, 

1775 Ash, Capillarincss, the state of being capillary. [Also 
in mod. Dicts.) 197580 G. Hucues Bardados 252 Its..capil- 
larious, fringy branches are divided into .. smaller ones. 
845 I-amp in Life & Lett. xv. (Wks. 1865) 443, I call all 
good Christians the Church, Capillarians and all. . 

Capillate (kepilet), 2. [ad. L. capilhit-us 
hairy, f. capid/-us hair: sec -ATE®,] Tumished 
with hair. 

88x in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+Capillation. O¢s. rare. [ad. L. capilla- 
tidn-em, f. captllatus hairy, {. capillus hair.) The 
state or condition of being hairy or hair-like ; 
hence, coucr. a. a hair-like blood-vessel, a capil- 
lary ; b. a capillary fracture of the skull. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 110 Nor is the humour 
contained in smaller veines, or obscure capillations, but in 
a vesicle or little bladder. 1656 Buount Glossogr., Capit- 
(ation, hairiness, a making a thing hairy, or a causing hair 
to grow. 1704 J. Harms Lex. Techu., Capiliation ..is a 
Fracture in the Skull, so small that it can scarce be found, 
which yet often proves mortal. 175: in CnamBers. 

+Capillature. Ods. rare. [ad. L. capiiia- 
lira in same sensc.] (See quot.) 

vee Buiount Glbssogr., Capillature, a {rizling of the hair, 
the bush of hair on the head. 19721-1800 in BaiLey; and in 
inod. Dicts. _ b 

Capilliform (kapi‘liffim). [f L. capil/-us + 
-FoRM.] Having the form of a hair; hair-shaped. 

1835 Linovey fatrod. Bot, (1848) 11, 104 Long capilliform 
pedicels, 


CAPILLITIUM, 


|Capillitium (kepilifiim). Sot. [a. L. ca- 
pillitium the hair collectively, f. capilus.) En- 
tangled filamentary matter in fungals, bearing 
sporidia. (7 reas, Bot, 1866.) f 
1871 Cooke Fungi (1874) 34 The, spinulose projections 
from the capillitium..are the remains of pedicels. 1875 
Besnett & Dver tr. Sacks’ Bot. 255 The mass of slender 
filaments remains as a delicate Capillitium. 
Capillo’se, a. and sé. [ad. L. capillis-us 
full of hair, f. capélles.) A. adj. Full of hair, 
hairy. In med. Dicts. 

B. sé. Afin. A synonym (in Chapman 1843) for 
Millerite or sulphide of nickel, also called capéi- 
lary pyrites. (Dana Alin. 57.) 


TCens la ca‘balmute. Sc. aw. Ods. 
[app. f cape’, Care, CaBLE horse + weuze, Moor, 
pleading, plea. The synonym cattelmute is f. 
CattLe.] The form of legal action by which the 
owner of strayed or stolen cattle proved his 
ownership, and obtaincd restoration. 

Quontam Attachiamenta x. Note (Jam.} Forma controver- 
size vulgo appellatur capilmute, cabalmute, vel cattelmute 5 
nam mote vel mute significat placitum, querelam, etc. 

+Capilota'de. Oés. Also 7-8 oapirotade, 
-adoe. [a. F. capilotade, formerly capirotade, in 
Rabelais cabirotade, ad. Sp. capirotata (cf. It. cap- 
perottato), according to Littré f. capirote hood, as 
if‘a dish with a hood’, but Scheler and others 
donbt this.} A kind of dish (see quot.) ; fiz. a 
cookcd-up story, hash, medley. 

1611 Corer, Caffrotade, Capirotadoe, or stued meat, 
compounded of Veale, Capon, Chicken, or Partridge, minced, 
spiced, and layed upon several beds of Cheese. ied 

wituips, Capilotade, a stew'd meat, compounded of the 
heads, legs, carcasses of Capons, Partridges, etc. 1705 VAN- 
nruGn Confed. im. ii, What a capilotade of a story’s here! 
1731-1800 Battuy, Captrofade.,Minc'd Meat. 

Caping, v#/. sé., sec Cave v. 1, 2, and Corin. 
Capisten, obs. form of CapsTan, 

+ Capistrate, v. Obs. rare. [ad.L. capistrat- 
ppl. stem of capistrére to halter, f. capistrum 
halter.] ¢rans. ‘To halter, muzzle, or tye’ 
(Cockcram 1623). 

Also 1656 in Buoust Glossogr. 1721-1800 in Baiey. 
Capital (kepital), 5.1 Forms: 3 eapitale, 
5 capital, 6-7 eapitell, -el, (7 eapitull, -ol), 7- 
capital. [Answers to L. capited/-zm in same sense 
(dim. of caput head, or rather of its dim. capite- 
dum), and its representatives, It. capitello, OF. 
capitel, chapitel, now chapiteau ; but from the be- 
ginning tending to confusion with the adj.CaPiTaL, 
to which it is now assimilated. Italian influence 
favoured capite//) in the 17th e.J 
1. The head or top of a column or pillar. 
¢x290 Land Cokaygne 6y%n £. E. P. (1862) 158 Pe pilers.. 
Wip harlas, and capitale Of grene jaspe and rede corale, 
1413 Lyne. Pyler, Sowle w. xxxvi. (1483) 83 The legges ben 
as it were pylers .. the knees ben the capitals and the feete 
the bases. 1563 Suute Archit. Bjb, In the Capitel, was 
set Voluta..for an ornature and aaa of the Capitell. 
1604 Drayton Ozule 629 From the Base, up to the Capitell, 
1660 Boome Archit. Ea, Corinthian Capitall. 1670 Las- 
sets Voy, /taly 11, 187 Four great Pillars .. adorned with 
Capitels. .of brasse guilt. 1747 Scheme Equip. Men of War 
60 On the Capitol, Victory, Trade, Peace and Plenty might 
be expressed. 185x Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) I. vii. 72 A 
capital is only the cornice of a column. 

2. The head or cap of a chimney, crucible, etc. 
1715 Drsacuuers Fires Jmpr.79 Such a Capital will 
wholly hinder the Wind from going into the Chimney. 
1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Capital of a lanthorn.. 
Capital of a mill. 1800 Henry Zpit, Chen. (1808) 148 An 
alembic, covered with its capital. 

“13. A chapter of a book. (for CariTLr.) 

1819 Scott /vanhoe xxxvii, Holy St. Bernard in the rule 
of our. .profession, hath said, in the fifty-ninth capital, etc. 

Capital, 54.2: sce B. under the adj. 

Capital (kepital), a. and 56.2 Forms: 3-4 
eapitale, 5-7 capitall(e, 5-6 capytal(1, 7 capi- 
toll, 4-capital. [a. F. capital (rath c.), ad. L. 
capital-is, in legal and ecclesiastical use. The 
actnal F, descendant of the L. word is cheptel 
(pronounced chete? ).] 

A. adj. I. Relating to the head. 
+1. Of or periying to the head or top. Ods. 
@ t2ag Ancr, RX. 258 Widuten eddren capitalen a bledden 
on his hefde. 1486 Bh, St. Albans, Her. Fj, Sparris..put 
.- by the maner ofan hede, and ij syche sparris ionyt togedyr 
make a capitall sygne. 1616 Cuarman Homer's Batrachom, 

Their parts capitall The hid. 1667 Mitton P. £. xt. 383 

is (the Serpent's] capital bruise. 1688 R. Homme Armoury 
un. xiii. 34 A Pillar Composed in the Capital part. 

2. Affecting, or involving loss of, the head or life. 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. a To haue capytal sentence 
& be beheded. 1581 Lamparpe //rev.1. xii. (1588)67 Capitall 
(or deadly) punishment is done sundry wayes. 1770 Lanc- 
uoRNE Péutarch eae 181/2 Cimon. .narrowly escaped a 
capital sentence, x Spectator 19 Dec. 1487 We never 
remember a epi verdict upon such insufficient evidence. 

b. Punishable by death. 

1526 Frirn Purgat. 201 Whosoever hath committed a 
capital crime. 1688 Strapiine Ser. (1692) 168 The Egyp- 
tians made it Capital to affirm that their God Apis was 
dead. @1745 Swier HAs. (1841) IL 154 Guilty of a capital 
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crime. 1827 Hattam Const, //ist. (1876) III. xvii. 330 It 
was capital to preach even in houses. ‘ 

+c. Of persons: Dealing with capital crimes ; 
also, capitally condemned, Oés. 

1583 Stuppes Anat. Abus. u, 106 ‘They, as Capytall 
ludges, geue definytiue sentence of lyfe and death. 1631 


Govce God's Arrows i, § 60. 295 Putting capitall malefac- | 


tors todeath. 1644 Peysne Check to Britan, 4 Animpeni- 
tent, obdurate, Capitall Delinquent. 

td. Fatal. Oés. 

1626 Bacon (J.) War, which is capital to thousands. 
ror Cottier Af. alattoninus 11 In the Reign of Adrian an 
excellency of almost any kind was sometimes Capital to 
the Owner. Tae 

e. Roman Law. Involving loss of civil rights. 

1838 Arnouw //ist. Rome (1846) T. xiv. 289 ‘The punish. 
ment of a libeller involved in ita diminutio capitis, aud was 
thus in the Roman sense of the term capital. 

+3. Said of an enemy or enmity: Deadly, 
mortal. Oés. 

1375 Baxsour Bruce it. 2 The lord off lorne .. That wes 
capitale ennymy To the king. xrg0z Arwotnx Chrow, (1811) 
283 A capital enmyte lyke to haue endured for ener. 1670 
Corton Esfernen 1. 1. 109 ‘The Bishop was his capital 
Enemy. 1762 Hume //ist. Eng. (1806) IV. liv. 162 The 
capital enemy of their country. . ; 

4. fig. Of defects, errors, and the like: Fatal, 
vitally injurious, most serions, radical. (VPassing 
into sense 6 d.) 

1538 Starkey England 128 You have notyd such [faults] 
as be most capytal. 1g81 Mutcaster Positions xxsxiil. 
(1887) 121 _Immioderate exercise. .a very capitall cnemie to 
health. x6ra T. 'Tavior Coma. Tééxs ti, 10 (1619) 429 It 
is more capitall to smite the master then a stranger. 19734 
ir. Rollin’s Anc. (ist, (1827) U1. tt. 34 Hannibal's stay at 
Capua was a capital blemish in his conduct. 1855 Pres> 


cot Philip //, u. v. (1857) 249 In the outset, he seems to - 


have fallen into a capital error. 
II. Standing at the head. 72. and fig. 

5. Of words and letters: + Standing at the head 
of a page, or at the beginning of a line or para- 
graph, initial (04s.). Capital letters: letters of the 
lorm and relative size used in this position. 

¢xzox Cuaucer etstvol. 8 This same bordure is devyded 
With 23 lettres capitals. 1432-50 tr. //igden | Rolls Ser.) 
IV, 299 The capitalle letters. .expresse this sentence. 1490 
Caxton Exeydos xxiii 84 The grete capitalle lettres of the 
bygynnynge. .of the psalmes and chapytres.. ben alle mayde 
fayre. 1584 Powk. Lloyd's Cambria g It is easy for the C. 
Capitall to creepe in. 1662 Perys Diary 11 June, To have 
the capitall words wrote with red ink. 1676 Moxox Prind, 
Lett. 10 Use a Capital Letter..in all Proper Names. 1811 
J. Basnatine in Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 429 One very 
modern improvement in writing and printing. route the 
capital letters, except in the beginning of sentences, etc, 

6. Chief; head-: a. of persons. arch. or Obs. 

¢1q4a5 Wyntoun Cron. v1. xix. 37 Of pis Lawch are thre 
eapytale. 1461-82 Liber Niger Edw. /V in Househ. Ord, 
73 This sergeaunt, capitall Butter. 1530 Zest. Héor, (Sur- 
tees) V. 293 Capital Sanctes under God of the aforsaid 
kirkes, 1614 ‘I’. Apams Dived’s Bang. 213 Diseases, which 
be Deaths capitall Chirurgions. 1683 Lend. Gaz. No. 1866/4 
The Mayor, Aldermen, Bayliff, Capital Burgesses, and 
Commonalty of..Waymouth. 1753 Cuaspers Cyc. Supp., 
Capital lord .. the lord of the fee. 1810 in Kisdon’s Surv, 
Devon 426 A Mayor, assisted by 18 capital burgesses. 

b. of mansions, estates, towns, and cities, 
Capital manor, one held iz capite, or dircctly 
from the King. Capital messuage: that occupied 
by the owncr of a property containing sevcral 
mesauages. Capital town or city=CAPITAL sb. 


(see B. 2 below). 

1539 <lict re fen, Vi1T,v, The saide manour of Hampton 
courte shall .. be the chiefe and capitall place and parte of 
the saide honour of Hampton courte. 160x HovLanp Ptiny 
I. 125 From thence. .to the capitoll towne of the Arachosians, 
515 miles. 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. v. § 406.175 The heire 
is not compellable to assigne unto his mother .. the capitall 
messuage which was his Fathers. 1667 Mitton P. £, 11. 
924 Battering Engines bent to rase Som Capital City, /dfd. 
x1. 343 This had been Perhaps thy Capital Seate, from 
whence had spred All generations. 1768 Biackstone 
Comm. Ui, 214 The eldest son had the capital fee or prin- 
eipal feud of his father’s possessions. 1774 Tf. Warton ‘ist. 
Eng. Poetry (1840) 1. 18 Chained in the cloister, or church, 
of some capital monastery. 1809 Bawvey tr. Domesday Bk. 
589 The Albet of Westininster claims all tbis because the 
capital manor is given to St. Peter, 

+e. of ships: ‘Of the line’; first-rate. Obs. 

1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2397/4 The Capital Ships are off of 
Torbay about 4 Leagues from the Shore, 1766 Smotvett 
Hist. Eng. (1804) V. 248 Of these capital ships (those of the 
line), 17 were stationed in the East Indies. 

d. of other things. 

@1535 More De guat. Noviss, Wks, 85/2, li. capitall vyces, 
that is to wit enuye and couityce. 1597 J. Payne Xoyad 
Exch. 44 Love ys the eapitall affection in men and wemen. 
1671 Mitron Savrson 3 To win from me My capital secret. 
1749 Cuesterr. Lett. be elxxxv. 189 The Last Supper, by 
Paul Veronese .. is reckoned his capital performance. 1872 
R. W. Dare Cosmmandm. 7 The old traditions..made Obe- 
dience the capital virtue of childhood. 

e. less strictly. Main, \cading, weighty, im- 
portant, first-class. 

1724 A. Cotuns Gr. Chr. Relig. 20 Several capital places 
in the sacred Writers. 1767 Goock Treat. Wounds 182 
These preparatory rules, generally necessary before any 
capital operation. 1788 Priestiey Lect, Hist, 1 i. § 
All history has a capital advantage over every work of 
fiction, 1793 W. Roserts Looker-on No. 47 He. .espoused 
the daughter of a capital grocer. 1818 Haziitr Ang. Poets 
vi. (1870) 146 So capital and undeniable a proof of the 
\author’s talents. 


CAPITAL. 


7. In mod, use: Excellent, ‘ first-rate’. 
as an exclamation of approval. 

1762 Lp. Rapwor in Priv. Lett. ust Ld. A/abnesbury 1, 
85 ‘I'he Hobbema is also a very capital picture. 1791 ‘G. 
Ganmpapo’ Ann. Horsem. vi. (1809) 91 He clears every thing 
with his fore re in aeapital style. 1835 ‘T. Hook G. Gxr- 
ney 1. ii, Nobody said capital, or even good, or even toler. 
able. 1890 E. Peacock KadfSkeré, U1. 26 He was a capital 
companion. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 100 Capital, 
Socrates; by the gods, that is truly good. 

8. Of or pertaining to the original funds of a 
trader, company, or corporation; principal; dence, 
serving as a basis for financial and other opcera- 
tions, 

1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4534/1 An Act for Enlarging the 
Capital Stock of the Bank of England. 1776 Avam Satu 
HW. N11. ix. 98 The capital stock of Great Britain was 
not diminished even by the enormous expense of the late 
war, 1825 Soutuey in Q. Aev. XXXII. 41 Compelled. .to 
encroach largely upon its capiial fund. 1884 Lp. Sersorse 
in Law Kep. 25 Chane. Div. 689 She may commute into 
a capital sum..the benefit given to her..by way of annuity. 

TIL. +9. Capital ye: the first or strongest 
alkaline solittion employed in the process of soap- 
making. Ods. (Cf. F. capite/ in same sense, med. 
L. capitellum ‘aqua saponis vef lixivium’, It. 
capitelto ‘lic to wash and skonre with’ (Florio). 
So that strictly this isa distinct word.] 

1704 Woxince Dict. Rust. ct Urb. sv. Soap, The Magis- 
tral or Capital Lye .. is so strong, that an Egg will swim 
therein. 1731 Baiey, Cafitad Lees, are the strong Lees, 
made by Soap-boilers from Pot-ashes. 

B. sé. (Several elliptical uses of the adjective.] 

1. A capital letter. Hence 70 speak tn capitals: 
i.e. with emphasis. (Cf. A. 5.) 

1649 G. Dann. Trivarch., Rich. 1, xvii, Noe Character 
so small, But through that Glass appeares a Capital. 1676 
Moxon /’riné. Lett. 5 A, 13, C, ete. are Capitals. 1733 
Swirt Ox /oetry 99 When in Capitals exprest, The dullest 
reader smokes the jest. 1871 L. W. Locknart alr fo See 
I. 4 (Hoppe) ‘Asp 1 am!’ cried Fuskisson, a little white 
ensign, speaking in large capitals, with a voice like a Jew's 
harp. 1873 Burtos // fst. Scot. V1. bxviii. 147 The Service- 
Look was ainply decorated with pictorial capitals. 

2. A capital town or city; the head town of a 
country, province or state. 

1667 Mitton /?, 4. 1. 756 Pandxmonium, the high Capital 
Of Satan and his Peers. 1750 Jounsox Ramél. No. 49 8 4 
He that, like Cecsar, would rather be the first man of a 
village, than the second in the capital of the world. 1853 
Rosextson Seva. Ser. u.ix. 115 § 2 A constant round from 
the capital to the watering place, and from the watering 
place to the capital. 

3. A capital stock or fund. a. Commerce. The 
stock of a company, corporation, or individual 
with which they enter into business and on which 
profits or dividends are calculated; in a joint- 
stock company, it consists of the total sum of the 
contributions of the shareholders. b. /o/. Leon. 
The accumulated wealth of an individual, com- 
pany, or community, used asa fund for carrying on 
fresh production ; wealth in any form used to help 
in prodnciug more wealth. 

(1611 Corcr., Cafitad, wealth, worth; a stocke, a man’s 
principall, or chiefe, substance.) 1630-9 Wotron Left. + 
Treat. 459 (K. O.) 1647 CLarennos //ist. Red. vii. (1847) 
441/1 Such anticipations upon all kinds of receipts for monies 
borrowed and already spent, that they had no capital for 
future security. 1727-51 Cuamuerrs Cycé. s.v., Power given 
by Parliament to the South-Sea Company to increase their 
capital. 1790 Burke Fr, Rev, 51 You began ill... You set 
up your trade without a capital. 1793 Bextuam Emancép, 
Col, Wks. 1843 IV. 411 _In proportion to the quantity of 
capital a country has at its disposal, will..be the quantity 
of its trade. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 442 The gen- 
tlemen of fortune turn their capitals into this channel. 
1825 MeCut.ocn Pol. Keon. u. ii. 73 The accumulation. .of 
the produce of previous labour, or, as it is more commonly 
termed, of capital or stock. /é¢d. 114 Credit. enables those 
who have capitals. .to lend them to those who are desirous 
to ohtain them. 1863 Fenn Exg. §& For. Funds 26 Bank 
Stock..is the capital of the Corporation of the Bank of 
England. 1874 Heurs Soc. Press. iii. 54 The immense 
difficulty that it is for any human being without capital 
to ensure himself a living. F Ne 

e. Fixed capital: that which remains in the 
owner’s possession, as working cattle, tools, ma- 
chinery, etc. Circilating, floating capital: that 
which is constantly ehanging hands or passing 
from one form into another, as goods, money, etc. 

1776 Avam Ssutn HW, NV, (1869) 1. u. i. 276 His capital is 
continually going from him in oneshape, and returningto him 
in another. Such capitals .. may .. be called circulating 
capitals, 1825 M¢Cutioen Pol. Eeou.u. ii. 95 What could 
he do without the assistance of fixed capital or tools? 


d. fig.; also phrase, 70 make capital out of: to 


turn to account. 

1847 Hees Fricnds tn C. (1851) 1, 28 To reject the ac- 
cumulated mental capital of ages. 1855 Macautay //ést. 
Exg. xxv. (1869) IV. 314 He tried to make. . political capital 
out of the desolation of his house. 1865 Mrs. Rippewt G. 
Geith 11. ii. 26 The quietest, most conciliating manners that 
ever a man made capital out of. 1885 Stevenson Dr. 
Fekylli.8 If you choose to make capital out of this accident. 

4, Fortif. (Sce quot.) 

1706 Puituirs, Capital, the line .. drawn either from the 
angle of the Polygon to the point of the Bastion, or from 
the point of the Bastion to the middle of the Gorge. 1853 
Srocoverer S772, Encycl., Capital ..is an imaginary line 
bisecting the salient angle of a work. 


Often 


CAPITAL. 


+5. (See quot.) Oés. 

1799 G. Suitu Laborat, 1.188 One part of capital or cream 
of clay. aes 

Capital (kepital), v. [f. the sb. ¢raxs. To 
furnish or adorn with a capital. 

18sr Ruskin Stones Ver. I. ix. § 29 They shod and capi- 
taled the mouldings till they looked ie a group of shafts, 

Capitaled (kepitild), pp/. a. [f. Carita sd. 
+-ED%) a. Arch, Furnished with a capital. b. 
Supplied with capital. (Chiefly in comd.) 

1803 Aun, Kev. 1. 383/1 Pes al proceedings of an 
under-capitaled community. 1851 Rusxin Stones Ven. I. 
i. § 17 All Romanesque, peer anc buildings. | 1883 
C, Brost# Villette xx. (D.) The white column capitalle 
with silding. mae F 

Capitalhood (ke:pitilhud). [f. Caprrat 54.2 + 
-HooD.}] The condition of being a capital eity. 

1865 Evaminer 25 Nov. 743 Her (Florence’s] half forgotten 
dreams of capital-hood are more than realized. ; 

Capitalism (k:pitili:z’m). [f. Carrratsé.2+ 
-1su.] The condition of possessing capital; the 
position of a capitalist ; a system which favours 
the existence of capitalists. 

1854 THackrray Mewcomes U1. 75 The sense of capitalism 
sobered and dignified Paul de Florac. 1877 A. Dovai Better 
T ines (1884) 10 This institution of private capitalisni is ofa 
comparatively receut origin. 1884 /al/ Mad] G. 11 Sept. 6/: 
A loophole foe capitalism to creep in upon the primitive 
Christian communism. 

Capitalist (kex-pitalis.). [f. Capitan 532+ 
-ist.] One who has accumulated capital; one 
who has capital available for employment in 
finaneial or tndustrial enterprises. Also af/7id. 

1792 A. Vounc Traz. France 529 A gross evil of these 
direct imposts is, that of moneyed men, or capitalists, escap- 
ing all taxation. 1823 Coteripcre Valet. 27 Apr., The 
porn are the consideration paid by .. capitalists for 

aving labour at demand. 1845 Disrae Syéi/ (1863) 95 
The capitalist flourishes, he amassex immense wealth; we 
sink, lower and lower; lower than the beasts of burthen. 
1867 J. B. Kinnear Quest. for Xefil. Parlt, 213 The capi- 
talist class. 

Capitalistic, ¢ [f. Caritarist+-ic.] Of 
or pertaining to capitalists. 

1877 A. Dovar Better Times (1884) 7 The offshoot of 
capttulistic Pe en 1884 Christian Union (N.}".)24 Apr. 
390 The substitution of some form of co-operation in pro- 
duction and exchange for the capitalistic method. 

Capitalization ke:pitilaizz-fon). [f. Cart- 
TALIZE +-ATION.] 

Ll. The aetion of converting into capital, or of 
representing an annual income or payment by its 
capital value. 

180 Sat, Rev. 1X. 3/2 Her creditors. agreed to the capi- 
talization of their overdue dividends. 1885 Sir 1. Cotton 
in Law Rep, 30 Chane. Div. 243 ‘The profits .. were to be 
capitalized, and she was only to have the income arising 
from that capitalization. 

2. Conversion into a capital city. - 

1865 fall Mall G. 9 Oct. 10 Florence is being summarily 
subjected to the advantages of capitalization. 

8. The action of printing in capitals. 

1864 in WensTeRr, etc. — ; 

Capitalize ka-pitalsiz), v, 
+ -IZE.] 

1. ¢rans. To convert into capital. 

, 1868 Rocers Pol. Econ. xxiii. (ed. 3) 307 Notes bearing 
interest, to be subsequently capitalised into a funded debt. 
1885 Sir E. Kay in Law Times Rep. LIL. 369/2 The coin- 
pany were authorised. .to capitalise the reserved fund. 

Jig. 1878 N. Amer, Rev. CXXVIL. 241 They should 
teach us to capitalize our philosophy. 
_&. To convert (a periodical ineome or payment) 
into an equivalent capital sum; to compute or 
realize the present value of such a payment for a 
definite or indefinite length of time. 

1856 7imes 22 Jan., Astothe project of capitalizing incomes, 
that is another affair. 1862 Gex, P. Tuompson Aadf Als. 
IIT. exlv, 131 The hundred millions .. must be, as the term 
learnt in France J think is, capitalized, 

3. To print in capitals. nonce-use. 

1850 Wiirrte Ess. & Kev. Il. 264 Capitalizing the names 
of abstract qualities, 

Hence Capitalized f//.a., Capitalizor (ka pita- 
loi:za1) sd., Capitalizing bl. sd. 

1863 Giapstoxe Financ. Statent. 33 The capitaltzed value 
of the income. 1880 Atlantic Monthly Dec. 849 The ad. 
ninistrator of capital and labour is not a mere middleman ; 
he is acapitalizer, 1882 W. B. WeepEn Soc. Law Labor 
28 Small farmers .. are almost always capitalizers. 1880 
Atlantic Monthly Dec. 848 Capitalizing; that is the con- 
verting of capital and labour into more capital. 

Capitalless (kx'pitallés), 2. [f. Caritat sé, 
+-LEss.] Without capital ; having no capital. 

1866 Crunp Banking ii. 65 Dishonest speculation which 
thoroughly bad and capitalless houses have practised, 

Capitally (kopitali), ado. [f. CaritaL a.+ 
‘Ly +.) In a capital manner. 

1. Ina manner involving loss of life, as in Zo 
punish or accuse capitally, 

1619 N. Brent tr. Sarpi's Hist, Counc. Trent (1676) 410 
Those that are infected with Heresie ought to be proceeded 
against eraty: 1605 Br. Patrick Comm. Gen. xiii. 1g He 
was punished capitally. 1741 Mippieton Cicere I. v. 378 
The people could not condemn, nor even try a man capitally. 


1837 THirtwatt Greece IV. xxxv. aS capi - 
hy xv. 395 He was capitally im 


{f. Capirat 562 


94 


2. Fatally, seriously. ; - 

1606 Warser AU. Eng. xv.c.394 So capitally bad. 1741 
Ricnarpsoy Pamela If. 77 None but the Presumptuous, 
the Conceited, and the Thoughtless, err capitally. 1835 I. 
ae Spir. Desfot. ix. 376 Those who are capitally .. in 
fault. 

3. Principally, mainly, eminently, in an im- 
portant degree. 

1786 T. Jerrerson Writ, (1859) I, 586 The conimerce..so 


far as it depended on that article, which was very capitally 
too, 1836 Foster in Lie & Corr. (1846) HH. 304 Capitally 


fantastic, witty, and brilliant. 

4. Exeellently, admirably. 

1750 WarsurTON Julian Wks. 1811 VITI. 90 The action 
too was caeielly interesting 1810 Scott Left. in Lockhart 
(1842) 191 Miss Baillie’s play went off capitally here. 

owetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 33x You understand me capitally, 

Socrates, P 

5. In capital letters : in large characters. 

1755 Younc Centaur vi. Wks. IV. 259 In heaven's. .effort 
for our welfare, is bal written the Dignity of Man. 

Ca‘pitalness, [f. Carivat a.+-xxEss.] The 
eondition or faet of being capital. 

1611 Cotcr., Capitalité, capitalnesse ; or a capitall fact. 

|| Capitan (kapita'n, kepitén), Also 8 eapi- 
dan, (7-8 captain). (Sp. capitan Captaiy.] 
Mostly atirié., as in Capitan (or Captain) Pacha, 
the chief admiral of the Turkish fleet. Hence 
capitan galley = next. 

[1688 Lond, Gaz. No. 2320/3 The Captain Bassa or Lord 

Admiral. a fbid. No. 4336/6 The Captain Pasha will go 
.- With the Gallies .. into the puchipelazel 1755 SMOLLETT 
Intx, (1803) HI. 150, | rowed in the capitan galley of the 
Three Lanthorns at Navarino, 1835 Witiis Pencillings 
II. v. 96 He was formerly capitan pasha, or admiral-in-chief 
of the fleet. @ 1849 J. Cc. Manoas Poems (1859) 182 Many 
a Capitan, and bey, . 

|| Capitana (kapiti'na). [It., Sp. and Py. 
capitana in same sense, prop. adj., fem. of capitan, 
-o, qualifying wave ‘ship’ or other word.) The 
ehief or admiral’s ship. 

1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1988/1 The Capitana of the Gallies 
of Naples. .was in a great storm cast away. 17328 Morcax 
Algiers I. v. 315 Algiers lost .. their Capitana or Admiral. 
1843 Prescort MVexico 1, iv. (1864) 87 Orders were given .. 
to take the direction of the capitana or admiral's ship. 

Ca‘pitanate. [ad. It. capitanato.] The office 
of a Capitano. 

_ 1818 J. C. Hosuouse //ist. Filustr. 523 Ye..were..in- 
jured first by what was called a Senate, then under the 
name of a Capitanate. 

Capitan(e, obs. form of Caprain. 

|| Capitano (kapita-no). [It.;=Carrain.) A 
captain, headman, or chief. 

1611 Corvat Crudities 283 Vhe Pracfectus otherwise called 
the Capitano.. over all their (Venitian] forces. 1705 Ap- 
pison /faly (1766) 87 The chief officers of the commonwealth 
are the two Capitancos. 1779 Forrest Voy, N. Guinea 
110, | made him a Capitano, by giving him a frock and 
drawers of chintz, 1847 Disraru 7ancred y. viii. 

Capitanery, -ry: see CAPTAINRY. 

Capitate (ke pite't), @ Aa. Hist. (ad. L. 
capitat-us headed, f. caput, capit- head: cf. next, 
and see -ATE 2.] 

1. Having a distinet head, knob-headed. 

166x Lovett J/ist. Anim. & Afin, Introd., Gudgin, eapi- 
tate and not capitate, 1807 J. I. Surm PAys. Bot. 274 
[The Pistil] capitate, forming a little round head. , 1848 
Dana Zooph. pS Tentacles long and capitate, 

2. Sot. Waving the inflorescence in a close 
terminal cluster or head, as in composite flowers. 

1686 PAtL. Trans. XVI. 285 The capitate Herb, whose 
flowers are fistular. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot, x. 103 
Capitate flowers like the thistles. 1861 Miss Prarr Flower, 
Pl. V. 298 Dense-headed Rush, or Capitate Rush. 

Hence Ca‘pitated f/. a., with same meaning. 

1676 Grew Anat. Flowers App. § 15 Without Stalks, that 
is, Capitated, as in Scabious. 1763 Enret in PAIL Trims. 
LIT. 132 Having a globular or capitated stigma. 

Capitate (kepitelt), v. Afah. [f. as prec.] 
(See quot.) 

1884 Caviey Afem. Scminvariants in Amer, Jrul. Math. 
VII. 1, 10 We capitate a symbol by prefixing to it a number 
which is not less than the highest number contained in it: 
thus 52 may be capitated into 5552, 6552, etc. 

Capitation (kxpita-fon). [ad. L. capitation- 
ent (sense 2), f. caput, capit- head, having the 
form of noun of action from a vb.: see prec. and 
-ATION.] 

lL. The counting of heads or persons. 

1614 Raveicn //ist. [ordd u. 418 This law of capitation. 
1646 Siz ‘TI. Browne J’scud, Ep, 360 For not performing 
the commandement of God concernin capitation. 

2. a. The levying of a tax or charge by the head, 
i.e. upon each person. b. A tax or fee paid for 
each head; a poll tax. oc. A payment or fee of so 
much per head from pupils, ete. 

1641 Ewes (tit), Speech, touching the Bill of a Capi- 
tation or Poll-money. 1696 Luttrett Brief Ket. (1857) 
IV, 156 To make the whole capitation about 5 millions. 
1745 Fieupinc True Patr, Wks. 1775 IX. 317 Demand- 
ing two millions, to be immediately raised by capita- 
tion. 4 Morse Amer, Geog. UH. 281 According to the 
last capitation, there were 166,871 ioe in Poland .. who 
paid the tax. /6i/, 463 All other religions are. .included in 
this system of toleration, on paying a certain capitation. 
AMfod. The Head Master's salary, paid partly by a capita- 
tion on each pupil. 


1975 | 


CAPITOL. 


3. Altrid. and Comd., as capitation-consumption, 
-lex; also + capitation-drugget, stuff, etc. (see 
quots.); capitation grant, a grant of a certain 
sum for every person who fulfils certain conditions, 
as to a school for scholars who pass a test examin- 
ation, to volunteers, etc. 

(1886 Pall Mall G. 19 Oct., We find. .the average capita 
tion consumption of tobacco about 8lb. 30z. 1 i. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, *Capitation-Drugget, a Cheap, Slight 
Stuff, called so from the Vax of that Name. 1862 Sat. Nev. 
15 Mar., It would be quite possible to merge several of the 
existing grants (for education] into a single *capitation 
grant. 1704 Lond, Gaz. No. 4031/4 Some Druggets, *Capi- 
tation Stuffs, and Shalloons. 1776 Apam Ssitn WW. NW, 
(1869) IT. v. it. 466 *Capitation taxes are levied at little ex- 
pense, 31844 H. H. Witson Brit. fudia 1. 112 A capitation 
tax a Pilgrims to the bras of Jagannath. r70x Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3740/4 An Olive ’Capitation Wastcoat. 

Capitative, a. [f. L. capitat- (see prec.)+-IVE.] 
Reckoned by the head; ‘per head’, 

1879 Giapstone in 19¢k Cent. Sept. 571 The capitative 
addition made by their population to our commerce. 

+ Ca'pitaynate. Sc. Obs. [f. capitayn, obs. f. 
CAPTAIN +-ATE).] A captainship. 

1593 Dee Diary (1842) 43 Jan. 7th I receyved letters from 
the Lord Lasky from his capitaynate in Livonia, 

|| Ca‘pite (ko pits). L., ablat. of caput head, 
ocoue in the phrase fenére tn capite to hold 
(of the king) in chief; whence fenant, tenure in 
capite, and attrib. uses, as capite-lands, and the 
treatment of captte in Law Dicts. as ‘The name of 
a tenure (abolished by dct 12 Chas. //, xxtv.), by 
which land was held immediately of the King, or 
of the crown’. 

1616 BuLLoxar s.v. Cafife, a tenure, when a man holdeth 
lands, immediately of the king as of his crowne, a 1626 
Bacon Use Com, Law (1636) 39 fa man be seized of capite 
lands and soccage, he cannot devise but two parts of the 
whole. 1634 Saxperson Serm. II. 291 A single rood of 
capite-land will bring the whole estate into wardship. 164 
Termes de la Ley 46 Capite is a Tenure that holdetb im- 
mediatly of the King, as of his Crowne. 17g5 in Jonson. 

+ Capite-berne. Sc. Ots. Alsoeapy-. [app. f. 
cappit, CAPPED or Caren + Fr. ‘derne a kind of 
Moorish garment, or such a mantle as Irish gentle- 
women weare’ (Cotgr.).} Perh. a cape or hood. 

1473 in Acc. Ld. Treas. Scott, 1. 29, ij} elne of blak for a 
clok and capiteberne for the Quene. “1474 /éid. 22, §} 
elne of satyne to lyne a cipiberne ofthe Kingis clok. /did. 
24, V quarteris of vellus to lyne a capitbirne for a riding 
gowne to the ioe? | 

Capitel(], -ele, -il, obs. ff. CapitaL, CaPiTLeE. 

Capitellate (kipitelet), a. [f. L. capitellum 
(see next) +-ATE2 2.] Furnished with a capitel- 
lum or small head; terminating in a small knob. 
Cf. CAPITATE. 

1870 Hooxer Stud. Flora 240 Stigma capitellate, 

|| Capitellum,. [1.. dim. of caput (or itsdim. 
capitulum) head.) A little head. In Péys. The 
rounded eminence on the outer surface of the 
lower end of the humerns or npper arm. 

1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 148 A rounded 
called the capitellum, which joins the outer 
fore-arm or radius. 

+Ca‘pitle. Ofs. Also 4-5 itil, -ytle, -itele. 
fi . ONE. capitle:—L. capitulum, dim. of caput 

ead. Another form of CnaritLE, chapter.) 

1. ?A chapter; or ?a capital city. 

1340 Ayend. 43 Pe zenne of ham bet... purchaceb be stryfs 
and be werres in cites ober ine capiteles, ober betuene pe 
heje men. - 

. A chapter of a book (or the like). 

1340 cpr Pise byeb pe capiteles of be boc uolzinde. 
1380 Wreur Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. Fa As tellib be Gospel of 
Joon in pe same capitle. pe Lyne, Bockas 1, x. (1554) 
20b, In this Capitle (ed. 158 chapitle) (Bochas] gan direct 
his stile ‘To write the story. c14qg0 Promp. Part. 61 
Capytle, or chapytle, or captur, capitntnan. 

B.A ag 

1382 Wycur Hebr, viii. x Forsothe a capitle vpon tho 
thingis that ben seid. 1388 /éfd. (Gloss) A capitil, that is 
a schort comprehending of many thingis. 

Capitol (ke'pitgl). Forms: 4 eapitolo, (-hole, 
-olye), 4-§ eapit-, capytoilo, -olie, 7 capitoll, 
7- capitol. (ME. capttolie, capitotle, a. ONF. 
capttohe, Parisian capitotle (=It. capttolio), ad. 1. 
capitélium, a derivative of capit head. The mod.F. 
capitole and Eng. capitol are new adaptations of 
the L.] 

1. Literally, A citadel on the head or top of a 
hill. esf. The great national temple of Rome, 
dedicated to Jupiter Optimus Maximus, on the 
Satnrnian or Tarpeian (afterwards called Capito- 
line) Ilill; sometimes applied to the whole hill 
including the avx or citadel. 

1375 Barsour Bruce I. 543 Syne in hys capitole wes 
he VEnesat] Throw thaim $3 hs conse priue, Slayne. 
c 1386 CHaucer Monkes T. 713 This lulius to the capitolie 
(vr. capitolye, capitbole, capitoile] went. Yarxgo0 Morte 
arth, 966 At Rome .. Appere .. In be kydd capytoile before 
pe kyng selvyne. 1475 Bk. Noblesse ro Brenus..wanne and 
conquerid to Rome, except the capitoile of Rome. 601 
Suaks. Ful. C. 1. iii, 36 Comes r_ to the Capitoll 
to morrow? 1671 Mitton P. #. 1v. 47 There the Capitol 
thon seest..On the Tarpeian rock. 1838 Arnoip Aenie I. 
315 The commons in that revolution occupied the Capitol. 


rominence, 
ne of the 


CAPITOSE. 


b. ¢ransf. and f& 

¢1630 Drum. or Hawtn, Poems Wks, (1711) 29 The spot- 
less sp’rits of light .. Greet their great victor in his capitol. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr, Mor. 26 ‘I'riumphs not leading 
up into capitols, but up into the highest heavens. 1751 

HAMBERS Cy</. S.v., Antiently the name capitol was..ap- 
plied to all the principal temples, in most of the colonies, 

2. U, S. ‘ The cdifice occupicd by the congress 
of the United States in their deliberations. Also, 
in some states, the state-house, or house in which 
the legislature holds its sessions ’ (Webster). 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVH. 98 The president's house is 
situated at the opposite extremity of Pennsylvania avenue 
from the Capitol. 

lfence Capito‘lian, Capi‘toline a., of or per- 
taining to the Capitol; Cafrtoline games: games 
in honour of Capitoline Jove. 

1618 Hotypay Fuvenal 142 He could not add the capi- 
tolian oaken garland to the Alban olive garland, a182z2 
Suettey Liderty vii, Gold profaned thy capitolian throne. 
1667 Matron ?. Z. 1x. 08 Ammonian jive, or Capitoline, 
was seen, 21789 Burney “ist, Mus, (ed. 2) Il. i. 6 In the 
time of this Emperor [Constantine] .. the Capitoline games 
were abolished, 

Capitol(l, obs. form of Capitan. 

Capitose (ks:pitdws), a. [f. L. caput, capit- 
head +-osE.] a, Having a large head. b. Obstin- 
ate, headstrong. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Capitoul (kapitel). [F. capitou!, a. Pr 
capitol :—late L. captiolium, for caprtulum chapter, 
town-hall.] A name given to the municipal 
magisirates of Toulouse. 

1753 Campers Cyc/, Sufp.s.v. 1956 Nucent Gr. Tour 
TV.243 Their eschevins were called capitouls. 1818 Hatam 
Mid, Ages (1872) I. 347 The capitouls of Toulouse pretend 
to an extravagant antiquity. 

+ Capitoulate. O%s. Also capitolat, -ulate. 
[ad. Fr. capitotlai, {. caption]: see prec.] a. The 
dignity of a capitoul. b. A ward or quarter of a 


city presided over by a capitoul. 

15986 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. (1389) 591 The Stats 
yeerely held in the Provinces, the Mairalties of townes, 

hreevalties, Consulships, Capitolats, & Church-wardens, 
are as it were the forme of a Democraty. 1753 CHamBars 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., Tholouse is now divided into eight capitu- 
lates or quarters, sans 

Capitulant (kiprtivlant). [a. F. capitelant, 
pr. pple. of capiteler to CAPITULATE.] One who 
capitulates. : 

1839/57 Auson /fist. Europe xxvii. 8 99 Gaining posses- 
sion of the fortress which the capitulants held. 

Capitular (kapitidlas), a. and sb. fad. med. 
L. captitlar-ts adj. capitudare sb., f. captiulum in 
its various senses : see below.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to an ecclesiastical chapter ; 
governed by a chapter. 

1611 Cotar., Cagstulaire, capitular ; of, or belonging to, 
achapter. 1651 Life Father Sari (1676) 36 That in a ca- 
pitular action... should be sent forth two Apostolical Briefs. 
1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1. 787 Seizing the temporalities of 
bishops and capitular bodies. 1861 A. B. Hore Eng. 
Cathedr. 19th C. 182 Some of the old cathedrals had been 
served by chapters of canons, others by monks—all were 
hereafter to be capitular. 

2. Pays, Of or pertaining to a terminal pro- 
tuberance of bone. Cf. CapituLuM 2. 

1872 Mivart Elem, Anat. 28 The first of these articular 
sources is termed ‘capitular’, 1881 — Ca? 37 One kind, 
attached to the centrum, are called capitular. 

3. Bot. Growing in small heads, as the Dandelion 
does. 1846 Worcester cites Loupon; and in mod, Dicts 

B. sé. [various elliptical uses of the adj.] 

1. A member of an ecclesiastical chapter. 

19726 Avurre Parergon 201 The Chapter may..make De- 
crees and Statutes which shall bind the Chapter itself and 
all its Members or Capitulars. 1761 Sterne Yr. Shandy 
(1802) IV. 20 The dean of Strasburg .. the capitulars and 
domiciliars (capitularly assembled) .. all toned ete. 

2. =CaPituLary B 2. 

1660 Jer. Tavtor Rule Conscience w. i. (R.) The capitular 
of Charles the Great joyns dicing and drunkenness to- 

ether, 1761 CHAMBERS Cyc/, s.v., In these capitulars did 
the whole French jurisprudence antiently consist. 1809-10 
Corerincre Friend (1818) I. 142 Nothing gives us a better 
notion of the ., French monarchy, than the third capitular 
of the year 811. 

3. ? A law or statute of a chapter, or of an ec- 
clesiastical eouncil; a canon; also fg. 

1667 Jer. TAvior Sern. (1678) 90 Our Blessed Saviour 
made those capitulars and canons of Religion. 721-1800 
Batev, Capitulars, ordinances or injunctions of kings or 
bishops, about Ecclesiastical Affairs, 1751 CuuamBers Cyc/., 
Capitular or capitulary, denotes an act passed in a chapter, 
either of knights, canons, or religious. 

4, ?A heading or title of a chapter. 

1846-7 Maskety Aon, Rit. J. p. liv, Here must be men- 
tioned a Capitular which not unfrequently is to be met with 
in MSS, of the New Testament in English ..‘ Here begyn- 
nythe a rule, that tellith in whiche chapitris of the bible. 
ye mown fynd the epistlis and the gospels’. 


+Capi'tularly, adv. Ols. [f. Carrrunara. 
+-LY%.] In the form of, or as, a chapter. 

1702 Ace. Transact. Present Convocation 5 The Dean and 
Prebendarys..meeting Capitularly in the Jerusalem Cham. 
ber. xgxx Swirt Let. Afr. St. Fohn 11 May (R.) You could 
do nothing but when all three were Gnplilisrty met. 176% 
{see Caritutar B. 1]. 
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Capitulary (kipiti/ari), a. and sd fad. 
med.L. capttiularius, -iunt in same senses; I. 
captiulaire. Cf, CapITuLAn.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a chapter. 

1774 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry U1. § 35 (R.) The 
register of the capitulary acts of York Cathedral. 1861 
Times 23 May (3/:/an), The Capitulary Vicar has prohibited 
the 3 from taking part in the approaching national féte. 

2 SO 

1, A member of an ccclesiastical chapter. ? Oss. 

1694 Lurrerit Brief Rel. (1857) III. 298 The grand dean 
+ adjourned the chapter..and retired with 22 capitularics. 

2. A collection of ordinances (in mod.L. called 
capitula), cspceially those made on their own 
authority by the Frankish kings. 

1650 ELperFieLp 7ytkes 111 And the capitularies [say] 
that they were the vows of the faithful. 1747 Canin 
Hist. Eng. ¥. 240 Enjoined by the capitularies of Charle- 
Magne. 1844 Lo, Brovcuam Brit, Consé. iii. (1862) 54 We 
have also an ordinance of 829, the Capitulary of Worms. 
1875 Stupes Const. /Iist.1.i. 1o Germany, except in the few 
Capitularies of the Frank sovereigns, has no central or 
common written law. 

3. A heading, title, category. ' 

1824-9 Lanpor /mag. Conv., Southey §& Porson. All that 
portion of our metre. .ranged under the capitulary of lyric. 

+ Capi‘tulate, ///. a. Obs. fad. med. L. 
capilulat-ns, pa, pple. of capitalire ‘capitulis ali- 
quid distingucre’ (Dit Cange’, to draw up under 
distinct heads, f. capitedim head of a discourse, 
chapter, title, dim. of cape? head.] 

Reduced to heads; agreed or laid down in a 
numher of distinct heads or items; stipulated. 

1g28 Garpiner in Pocock Ree. Ref. 1, 1.99 It is capitu- 
late between the king's highness and the trench king to 
make actual war in Flaundres. 1574 Hetiowes Guenara’s 
Ef. (1577) 19 It was a law inade and capitulate by the 

awyers. 1600 Hotranp Lity xxiv. vi. 512 lt was capitu- 
late and covenanted, that. .the river llimera, ete. 

Capitulate (kapitivlet , v. [f prec. or on 
analogy of vbs. so formed: see -aTE 3.] 

Tl. rans. To draw up in chapters, or under 
heads or articles ; to specify, enumerate. Oés. 

1593 Looce Wm, Longheard Kijb, The lawes..which we 
capitulate at sea are not..used on Innde. 1608 TorsrLt 
Serpents 600 ‘The places of serpents abode being thus 
generally capitulated, ¢x645 Hower. edt. (1678) 116, 
1678 Marve. Def ifowe Wks, 1875 1V. 182 The Discourse 
evenpitulates that Mr. Howe should by efficacious intend 
infallibility, etc. 

+b. tuir. 

1596 Nasut Saffron Walden 81 For an assay .. of his 
pen, he capitulated on the births of monsters. 

+2. tnir. To draw up articles of agrcement ; to 


arrange or propose terms ; to treat, bargain, parley. 

1596 Sutaks. 1 //en. £V, 1. ii. 120 Percy, Northumberland, 
»-Mortimer, Capitulate against vs. 1618 Sir T. Laxn in 
Fortescne Papers 38 He did not intend to capitulate with 
his Majesty. 1669 Baxter Ca// Unconv. 247 Think not to 
capitulate with Christ, and divide your heart betwixt him 
and the world. 1697 Dametrn Voy. (1729) 1. 220 The 
Spaniards .. capitulated day after day to prolong time. 
1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) VII. 344 Ht had the ap- 
pearance of meanly capitulating with you, 1815 Wetiinc- 
ton in Gurw, Disp, XH. 355 We must not capitulate with 
mutiny in any shape. 281 Couey Ess, (1832) 1. 322 Those 
magistrates... who capitulated with the. .agricultural rioters, 

nd..acceded to the demands of a mob. 

+b. With varions constructions : To make con- 
ditions, stipulate, agree. Obs. 

1g80 Nortit Piutarch (1676) 965 Plemminius. .did capitu- 
late with Lepidus to render up the Town. 1880 Sipnev 
Arcadia w. (1890) 432 To capitulate what tenements they 
should have, 1602 Secar Hon. Mii. & Civti ui, xiii. 126 
Oe Fools capitulate to fight on horseback. 1715 De 
For Hon. & Fust. (1841) 16, F capitulate for so much justice 
as to explain myself. 1818 Mrs. SHettey Frankenst, iv, 
The man who thus capitulated for his safety. 

+3. ¢rans. a, To make terms about, agree npon 
the terms of; to formulate, arrange for, conclude, 
b. To make the subject of negotiation. Ods. 

1593 Lopce Im. Longbeard Fijb, A peace lately capitu- 
lated betwixt Dagobert, kinge of France and Grimoald. 
@ 1649 Cras. ]. Wks. 230 He had no Commission. .to capitu- 
late anything concerning Religion. 1661 Wesster Thra- 
cian Wonder u.i, How dare you, sir, capitulate the cause? 

4. intr. To make terms of surrender; to sur- 
render or yield on stipulated terms, in opposition 
to surrendering at discretion. The ordinary use; 
said of a general, force, garrison, fortress, town, etc. 

1689 Luttrett Bricf Rel. (1857) 1. 547 The rath, the duke 
of Gourden beat a parly, and desired to crpitulate. 1705 
Lond, Gaz, 4160/3 The tle of Mittau began to capitulate 
the 14th instant. 1769 Rosertson Chas. V, V.v.439 Want 
of provisions quickly obliged Trevulci to capitulate. 1874 
Bancrort Footfr. Time iti. 160 Washington. .after defend- 
ing himself one day, capitulates. 

rg 1914 Spect. No. 566 P 8, I still pursued, and, about 
two o'clock this afternoon, she thought fit to capitulate. 
1841-4 Emerson J¥ks. (Bohn) I. 21, I am ashamed to think 
how easily we capitulate to badges and names. 

b. ¢vans. To surrender upon terms. 

1847 R. Hamitton Rew. § Punishm. vi. (2853) 264 We 
cannot capitulate the premises, 1870 Daily Teh 22 Sept., 
The new Minister. .seems. disposed to the policy of capitu- 
lating France. 

Hence Capi-tulated f/, a. 
vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 


1586 Ferny Siaz. Gentrie 331 A Combate capitulated, 
that is to wit, a Combate, wherin are set downe .. diners 


Capi‘tulating 


CAPITULUM. 


Articles or conditions, as to the manner of the hattaile. 
1654 Eart Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 281 This capitulating 
Traytor. 1793 Smoutett Ct, Fathom (1784) 1 ae He put 
on his capitulating face. 

Capitulation (kapitialéfan). fa. F. caprin- 
lation, ad. med.L. capridaiton-em, n. of action f, 
capiiulare to draw up under heads.) The action 
of the verb CarrruLATE. 

+1. The action of arranging in chapters or heads ; 
a portion of a work so arranged. Oés. 

, 1613 R.C. Table Adph, (ed. 3) Capitulation, distinguish- 
. by parts, bringing to hands [? heads]. . 

2. A statement of the heads of a subject; sum- 
mation, summary, cnumeration ; ef. recapitilation. 
(1879 Fenton Guiccfard. 1, 11599) 15, This is the capitula- 
tion and summe of them [the conditions of a convention]. 
1638 Hevwoon fort Piety 264, I should but spend paper in 
a meere capitulation of their names. 1882 Stevenson Ife 
§ Bks, 124 Capitulation is not description, 4 

+3. The making of terms, or of a bargain or 
agreement ; stipulation. Oés. 

1989 Putrennam Fog, Poesie (Arb. 298 In conuersation 
simple, in capitulation suhtill and mistrustfull, 1647 Crax- 
ENDON //ist. Red. vi (1843) 3477/2. 1921 Strvve Keel. Vers. 
I. 1. xii, 103 Appointing by capitulation what the pope 
should do. : 4 

+b. ~Z Articles or terms of a treaty, stipula- 
tions, covenants, conditions. Ods. 

1s80 Nortu Péutarch (1676) 377 Vhe capitulations which 
the Ephori sent unto him, were these. 1667 7>¢ady in 
Magens /usurances LL. 530 The Kings of Great Britain and 
Spain shall,. keep..all and singular the Capitulations 
in this present Treaty agreed. 1721 Strvpr Accd. Mew. 
IE, t. xxvii, 221 Soldiers .. had been paid for their service 
.- according to their capitulations. 1728 Morcan /fist, 
Algiers IL. iv. 285 ‘The Capitulations between his Imperial 
Majesty and his new Ally. . 

te. An agreement on specified terms, a eove- 
nant, convention, treaty. Ods. 

1535 Garpiner in Strype Aceed, Wen Tou. Ixy. 161 In 
case..any of them should swerve from any piece of the 
capitulation by force of the emperor, 1642 Bripce Mond. 
Conse. Cured § 4, 29 ‘Then the Doctor cones to the matter 
of capitulation or covenant. 1691 Lurrreu &rief Ae? 
00837) [L212 ‘The French at Mons had already broke their 
capitulation with the hurghers. 1798 Datuas elier. Lave 
Aep. UL. 4539 The rights which descended to him in con. 
sequence of his father’s original capitulation, 1843 Pres- 
cott Mexcica Vi iv. (1864) 444 The terms of his [Columbus] 
original ‘capitulation ’ with the crown. 2. 

d. sec. (a.) The agreement or conditions sworn 
to by the former German emperors al theireleetion. 
(é.) The agreements made by the Swiss cantons 
with foreign powers respecting the regiments of 
Swiss who took service under them. (¢.) The 
artieles by which the Porte gave special immunities 
and privileges to French subjects; extended subse- 
quently to those of other nations, 

1622 Prot. Princes in Rushw. /Z7st. Coll. 1.74 As was 
agreed upon in the Capitulation Royal, and Fundamental 
Law of the Empire. 1956 Nucent Gr. Zour UL, 26 Every 
Emperor is tied down at his coronation to some new 
articles, which are called terms of capitulation. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog, Il. 472 European merchants live here in .. 
splendour and safety .. owing to particular capitulations 
with the Porte. 1863 KincLake Crézrca (1876) L. viii. 116. 
1872 Freeman Growth Eng. Const. 209 ‘Vhe system of 
military capitulations.. by the Cantons. 1884 Twiss Law 
Nations 1. 463 It may be doubted whether the term ‘Ca- 
pitnlations’ came into use before the Treaty of 1535 between 
France and the Porte. . 

4. The making of terms for surrender; the action 
of surrendering to an cnemy npon stipulated terms. 

1650 Cromwen Lef. 18 Dec. (Carlyle) The gentlemen you 
desire .. to treat and conclude of the capitulation. 1769 
Ropertson Chas. I’, V. 1v. 407 Clement ..was soon obliged 
to demand a capitulation. 1876 J. H. Newman //ést. S&. 1. 
1. i..17 In Greece to offer earth and water was the sign of 
capitulation. fod. The capitulation of Metz. 

b. The instrument containing the terms. 

1793 Lp, Aucktann Cory. III. 9, I. .enclose the capitula- 
tions of Breda and Gertruydenberg. _1849-g0 Atison /7757. 
Europe V111. \Ww. § 34. 590 At daybreak the capitulation was 
signed. ; 

Capi‘tulator. [agent-noun ‘in L. form, from 
CaPrifULATE v.] One who capitulates. 

1611 Cotcr., Capituleur, a capitulator, 1632 in Suur- 
woop} 1846 in Worcester; and in mod. Dicts. 

Capitulatory (k4pitidlata-ri), a. [£ as prec. 
+-ony.] Of or pertaining to capitulation; cf. 
recapttulatory. . 

1833 Lamp E/fa (1860) 243 In their tedious genealogies, or 
their capitulatory brass monuments? 

Capitule, -ull, obs. ff. CaritLr, Carita. 

|| Capitulum (kipitizlim). [L.; dim. of capes 
head.J] A little hcad or knob. ; 

1, Eccl. A short ‘ lesson” from Sanne: 
1753 in Cuampers Cyc/. Sups. 1885 McCrin Sketches 
Stud, 29 The last page of the capitula of St. John’s Gospel. 

2. Phys.‘ A protuberance of bone received into 
a hollow portion ofanother bone’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1755 in Cuampers Cycl. Supp. 1881 Mivart Cat 37 They 
articulate with the heads, or the capitula, of the ribs. 

3. Bot. ‘A close head of sessile flowers. Also 
a term vaguely applied among fungals to the re- 
ceptacle, pilens, or peridium’ (7veas. Bot.). 

1721-1800 Battev, Capitu/um (among Botanists] is the 


Head or Flowring Top of any Plant, 1830 Linptev Vad. 
Syst. Bot. 106 The neutral florets.. being quite open in very 


CAPKIN. 


many capitula, 1861S, THomson Wild Flowers 1. (ed. 4)91 
The flower-head or capitulum of such a plant as the daisy. 

4. Zool, The body of a barnacle together with 
the case containing it; so called from its forming 

a head to the peduncle or foot-stalk. 

1872 Nictotson Palvont. 152 At its free extremity the 
peduncle bears the ‘capitulum ’, 

Capivara, var. of CAPYBARA. 

Capivi, var. of CoparBa. 

Capkin (kerpkin). sonce-wd. [f. Cap sh. + 
-kin.] A little cap. 

1844 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 215 The small mannikins had .. 
throwp down th road brown capkins. 

Caplan, obs. form of CaPELIN, 

Ca‘ple, capul. 04s. exc. dial. Forms: a. 4-5 
capel, 4-6 capil, 5 capylle, 5-6 capill, 6 capyl, 
4-7 caple. 8. 4-9 capul, 5 capulle, 5-6 capull. 
In Drayton cauple. [ME. cafel, -r1, -yl, -ul, cor- 
responds to Icel. fapall (for fapal-r) nag, hack, 
mare ; also to Ir. cafall/, capull horse, mare, Gael. 
capall mare, the relations between which are un- 
certain; the ultimate source is prob. L. cabal/-us 
horse, hack. See also CABALL, and its variants. 

Not in Old Irish (Windisch): Manx has cadéy/, Welsh 
cept (Davies, not in Pughe), Cornish certi, devil, efiyl 
talso in place names as Nankewtl, Penkevil), Breton cazul 
(in Lagadeuc’s Catholicon 1499, and in Kostrenen 1732, not 
in Legonidec'. ‘These forms point 10 no common Celtic 
source, but to separate adoption from L., Norman Fr., and 

th. Eng. The Irish capad/ was evidently directly from 

«.cabadlus, “Uhe Icelandic word is chiefly in ecclesiastical 
documents after 13th c., and may be directly from L., or 
ae immed. through Irish. The immediate source of the 
ME. word is not determined.) ? 

A horse; in ME. chiefly foctical; now only dia/. 

1290 Land Cokaygne 32 in £. #. P. (1862) 157 Hors, no 
capil, kowe, noox. ¢13a5 £. A. Addit. PB. 1254 by wer 
cagged and ka31 on capeles al hare. 2 Lance. 2. 272, 
A. 1v. 22 penne Concience on his Capul Carieth forp Faste. 
c 1386 Cnaucer Frere’s 7, 254 Bothe hey and Cart and eek 
hisecaples thre. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 61/2 Capul, or caple, 
horse, catadius. ¢ 1475 Rauf Cotiear 114 The ane of 3ow 
my Capill ta, The vther his [the king’s] Coursour alswa. 
1547 SaLessury Welsh Dict., Kephyli, a capull. 1600 
Ho tanp Livy un, vii. 1365 xofe, Grasse and food, for sheepe, 
caples, and goats. 1603 Drayton Bar, Warres v1.1, Phoebus 
tooke his lab’ring Teame..To wash his Cauples in the 
Ocean Streame. 1670 Ray Proverds 48 It is time to yoke 
when the cart comes to the caples, Cheshire. 1799 R. 
Jameson Pop, Ballads (1806) 1.233 (Jam.) And hark ! what 
capul nicker'd proud? 1819 Scorr /ranhoe xxxviii, 1 will 
gel me..my neighbour Buthan’s good capul, 

2. A name fora hen. rare. 
¢1460 Towneley Myst. q9 Sely Capyll, oure hen, both to 
and fro She kakyls. 

Caple, variant of Carex. 

Capleyne, obs. form of CAPELINE. 

Caplin, capling (kx'plin, -lin). [f Car] 
The cap of leather on a flail, through which the 
thongs pass that connect the swingel and staff. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 31. 333/t The Cap-lings .. of a 
Flail or Threshal .. are the strong double Leathers made 
fast to the top of the Hand-staff and the top of the Swiple. 
1704 in Wortipce Dict. Aust. et Urb.s.v. Flatl. 1747 in 
Brapiey Fam, Dict. sv. Flail. 

Caplin, -ling, var. of CAPELIN, a small fish. 
Capnite (ke:pnoit). Afin. [in Ger. Kapnit 
(Breithaupt 1841), f Aapaie (in Unngary) + -1Te.] 
A variety of Smithsonite, containing carbonate of 
iron. 1868 in Dana Jfin. 
Capnomancy (kepnomensi). [f. Gr. xamvds 
smoke + pavreia divination. Cf. F. capnomancie 
(in 16th ce. capnomantie.] Divination by smoke. 

1610 Hearey St. Ang. Crty of God 294 Divination .. was 
done. .by smoake, Capnomancy, 1663 \srencre Prodigies 
(1665) Pref., Those thin and curious arts, capnomancy, au- 
gury, Sooth saying, 1883 Stewart Neth. Lochaber xxxiv. 
206 In books on. .divination it is called Capnomancy. 

Capnomor (kx pnome1). Chem. [f. Gr. xamvds 
smoke + (?) #épa, Doric for potpa part.] A colonr- 
less transparent oil of peculiar smell, one of the 
constitnents of sfnoke, obtained from wood-tar. 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem, Bodies 736 Capnomore.. 
was discovered by Reichenbach,..and was so named by him 
. because it exists in the smoke of organic bodies, 1863-79 
Watts Dict. Chen. 1. 741 Capnomer ts contained, together 
with creosote and another oil, in the portion of wood-tar 
which is soluble in potash. 

|Ca‘poc. ‘A fine short-stapled cotton wool, 
used in India for stuffing cushions and lining pa- 
lanqnins, etc.’ (Simmonds 1858). See Kapok. 

1750 Brawes Lex Mercat, (1752) 817 Capoc (asort of very 
fine Cotton), 

+ Caporche, v. trans. Obs, rare-'. Meaning 
uncertain: Johnson suggests ‘perhaps to strip 
off the hood’, f. CaroucHe; it might also be a 
sporttve use of CABOCHE v. 

1664 Butter /fud. n. 11, 529 We still have ., Capoched 
led. 1689 has o'er-reach'd] your Rabbins of the Synod And 
snapt their Canons with a Why-not. 

ICaporcchia, [It.; fem. of capocchio silly, 
simple (capoccio, capocchio ‘shallow skence, log- 
gerhead Florio) ; lit. ‘blockhead’, f. cafo head.] 

Theobald’s correction of the reading chipochia, in 


1606 Suaxs. 7'r, § Cr.1v. ii, 13 (Fol, : 
eat chipocrie.” li, 13 (Fol. 1) Alas poore wretch: 
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Capon (k2'pan), s6. Forms: 1, 3 capun, 4 
capoun, {kapoun, chapon), 4-6 capone, § ca- 
pun(e, (capvne), capoone, 4- capon. [OE. 
capun, ad. L. capon-em in same sense, whence also 
ONF. capun, capon (¥. chapon, Pr. and Sp. cafon, 
It. cappone), which prob. reinforced the Eng. word.] 

1. A castrated cock. 

cr1o00 JEtrric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 132 Cafo, capun. 
Gallinaceus, capun, ¢12§0 Bestiary 3 in O. E. Mise. 13 
De coc and te capun. a 1300 Floriz & Bl. 260 Bute he also 
capun beo idiz3t, 1377 Lanct. #. PZ. B. tv. 38 Fora dozeine 
chickenes Or as many capones. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. Ry xu, xviii. (1495) 425 The capon is a cocke made as it 
were female las g away of his gendringe stones. 1481 
Caxton Reynard 26 He..hadde to fore hym as fatte capone 
as aman myght fynde. 1598 Barcxiey Felic. Man 1. (1603) 
11 Is made fat with daintie and delicate fare like a capon. 
1600 SHaxs. A. }. £1. vit. 154 The lustice In faire round 
helly, with good Capon lin’d. a@1704 T. Brown JVés, (1760) 
IIL 26D.) To truck. .justice for fat capons to be delivered 
before dinner, 1847 Barnam /ngol. Leg. (1877) 161 On 
capons fine they daily dine. 1865 Livincstose Zambesi 
x, 216 Some fine fat capons, 

b. formerly nsed in payment of rent in kind. 

1495 Act 11 Hen, VIJ, xi, Preamb., xl. acres of wood xl fi. 
rent and the rent of L. capons. 1523 Lo. Bersers Froiss. 
I. cecexlvii. 789 They gadered vp the rentes, as Capons, and 
other thynges in his townes. 

¢. as a type of dullness, and a term of reproach. 

1542 Upat Erasm. Apoph. 307 b, [He] came fiynging home 
to Koome again as wyse as a capon. rggr ‘T, Witson 
Logtke 11 Some [men] are capones by kinde, and so blunt 
by nature, that no arte at all can whet them. 1890 Suaxs. 
Com, irr i. 32 Mome,..Capon, Coxcombe, Idiot, Patch. 

+ 2. fransf. A eunuch. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616)279 Of a 1000 
such a oe who addict themselues to their ose none 
atuaineth to anie perfection, euen in musicke (which is their 
ordinarie profession’. 1605 7ryad/ Cher. u.i.in Bullen O. 
7d, (1884) LLL 289. 1691 D'Urrev A id for Money 65 If there 
be a Capon in Christendom, I'll make thee one. 

3. Iumorously applied to various fish; sf. a 
red-herring. 

¢x640 J. Suvtu f/undred of Berkeley (1885) 319 The Sole 
wee call our Seuverne Capon. 1699 BLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Farmouth-Capon, a Red Herring. 1719 Ramsay /famil- 
fon ii, iti, A Glasgow capon and a fadge Ye thought a feast. 
1812 W. Texsast Auster F. iv, Each to his jaws A good 
Crail’s capon holds [#ofe ‘a dricd haddock"), 1847-78 HAL. 
LIWFLL, Cafon, a red-herring. Avert. 
+4. A billet-doux. Cf. F. poulet ‘a chicken; 
also, a loue-letter, or loue-message’ (Cotgr.). Os. 

1588 Suans. 2.1. L. tv. i. 56 O thy letter, thy letter... 
Royet, you can carue, Breake vp this Capon. 

5. Comb.,as capon-broth, flesh; capon-crammed, 
-like, -lined adjs.; capon- beer, ? capon-broth 
made with beer; capon-bell, the passing-bell 
(Halliwell cites Dekker); +capon-cote, a house 
for keeping capons; capon-justice, a cormpt 
magistrate who is bribed by gifts of capons; 
capon-money, moncy in commutation of a pay- 
ment of capons ; + capon’s-feather, the feather of 
acapon; also, Common Columbine (Agutlegia 
wulgarts); + capon’s-tail, a plant, Valeriana 
pyrenaica; capon’s-tail grass, Festuca Alyurus 
(Britten and Holland), 

1626 Bacon Syfva § 411 Drink incorporate with Flesh or 
roots (as in *Capon-beer &c.) will nourish more easily, 

T, Hlate] Ace. Mew /nvent, 78 Uf the Alderman thought 
that an impossibility, he was certainly far gone in *Capon- 
broth. 1393 Lanoi. P. PP. C. vii. 136 Hue hadde a childe 
in the *chapon-cote. 1597 and Pt. Keturn fr. Parnass. 10. 
ii. 1214 His mawe must be *Capon crambd each day. 
21662 Hevuin //ist, Ref, (1849) 1, 212 (D.) Salcot of Salis- 
bury [otherwise called Capon]... redeems his peace .. by 
making long leases of the best of his farms and manors} 
known afterwards most commonly by the name of *Capon's 
feathers, 1847-78 HIALLIwELt, Cafon's-feather, the herb 
columbine. ¢ rqag Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker Caro yim, 
*capuneflesche. Caro cafonina, caponflesche. a 1639 Warn 
Serut, (1862) 128 (D.) Judges that judge for reward, and say 
with shame, ‘ Bring you’, such as the country calls *capon 
justices. 1896 R. VaucHan Afystics (1860) 1. 150 A portly, 
“capon-lined burgomaster, 1914 Lond. Gas, No. 5246/3 In 
Arrear to the Corporation of Portsmouth, for Town- Rents, 
Reliefs, *Capon-N one or other Dues, 1548 Turner Names 
of Herbes, Phu is called in englishe setwal, of other some 

Capones tayle. 1598 Frorio, A wtantilia, the herbe Vale- 
rian, Capons taile or Setwall, 1897 Gerarp Herbal 1, xxii. 
2g My friend..gave it the title... "Capons-taile Gracce. 

Ca‘pon, wv. [f. prec; = F. chaponner.] ¢rans. 
To make a capon of; to castrate. Hence Car- 
poned ge a., Ca‘poning v6/. sb. 

1624 Massincer Renegado 1. i, Had it been discovered, I 
had been caponed. 1668 R. L’Estranxce Vis. Quer’, (1708) 
184 Nothing but a Capon’d, a thing unman’d, could ever, 
etc. 1693 Dayoan Fuvenal’s Sat. vi. vl 1886 NV. Zealand 
Her. 1 June 2/6 The caponing of male fowl birds, 

+ Ca‘ponet. Oés. [f. Carox +-ET: prob. OF; 
mod.F. has chaponneau.] A little or young capon. 

1570 Levins Manip. 93 A caponet, of capon, capunciulus, 
1619 H. Hutton Follies Anat. (1842) 21 To shelter the 
scorcht caponet or hen. 1708 Motreux Raéelais ww, lix. 
(1737) 243 Caponets, Caviar and Toast. 

Caponier (kepénies). Also caponiere, ca- 
ponniére, kaponier. [a. F. cafonsidre, ad. Sp. 
caponera in same sense; orig. a capon-cote or 
mews, f. cafon Capon. Many modern writers have 
used the French form.] 


CAPPADINE. 


‘ A covered passage across the ditch of a fortified 
place, for the purpose either of sheltering commu- 
nication with outworks or of affording a flanking 
fire to the ditch in which it stands’ (Stocqueler 
Ail, Diet. 1853). 

1683 Lond. Gaz, No. 1858/6 A Retrenchment.. which we 
still maintain, to cover the Caponiers we have inthe Ditch, 
on . Hares Lex, Techn., Capouniere, 77a Sines Afri. 

uide, Caponter, 1830 E. Camrsere Dict. Afil, Sc., 
Capoutere. 1863 Kixciaxe Crimea (1877) IIL. v. 364 OF 
its eight angles, every otber one was supplied with a little 
bastion or caponiere. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1V. 138/2 
Kaponiers are large casemated masonry buildings for the 
defence of the ditches of permanent works onthe polygonal 
system. 1882 S/. Famtes’s Gaz. 6 Feb., Strong caponiers for 
flanking the ditches. 

Caponize (k2!poniaz), v. [f. Capon sd. 4-128.) 
trans. To make a capon of; to castrate. 

1654 Gayton Fest, Notes ww. ii, 180 [To] dishonour a Cock 
of his spurrs: that is to Caponize the gallant spirit of the 
Creature. 1 Battey Househ, Dict. 140 These bustards 
may likewise be capopiz'd, as well as turkeys, to make them 
Ree. 1859 R. Ledeen Centr, Afr. in Frul. R. G. S. 
Xx pices The habit of caponizing cattle and poultry pre- 
vailed.. before the arrival of the Arabs. 

Capoone, obs. form of Caron. 

tay yates (kapora'l). [a. Sp. and F. caforal.J 

+1. A corporal. (.5f.) 

1598 Barnet Theor, Warres 1, i.23 Of the best approved 
Souldiers to chuse for Caporals. /éid. Gloss. 249 Cabo de 
esqnadra or Caporall, a Spanish word, is the head or chiefe 
vnder the Captaine of a smal] pumber of souldiers. 

2. A kind of (superior) tobacco. (Fr.) 

1850 TuackEray /’endennis xix. (1885) 680 Couldn't find 
a bit of tobacco fit to smoke till we came to Strasburg, 
where I got some Caporal, 

Caporcianite (kaipf'sfinoit). Afiz. [f. Monte 
de Caporciano in Tuscany + -1TE.] A variety of 
Laumontite. 

1868 Dana Afin. 309 Caporcianite occurs in pearly mono- 
clinic crystals of a flesh-red color, 

Capot (kaippt, formerly kepat), sd.) Also 7 
eapet. [a. F. cafol (¢ always mnte) ‘said of the 
player who fails to make a trick’, also ‘the stroke 
by which a player is made cafo7’ (Littré).] 

In /guet. The winning of all the tricks by one 
player (which scores 40). 

1651 Koyall Game Picguet 32 Which of them soever 
wins all the Cards,..he shall reckon Fourty; and this is 
called a Capot. 1674 Cotton ag 22 Gamester vi. (1676) 87 
(Picket) A Capet. 1700 Farquuan Const, Couple u.n. i, The 
Capot at Piguet. 1823 Lams £tia, Mrs. Battle (1853) 55 
She would ridicule the pedantry of tbe terms—such as pique 
—repique—the capot—they savoured (she thought) of affec- 
tation. 

| Capot (kapo), 54.2 [a. F. capot, dim. of cape 
Carr |= CAPoTE. 

1775 R. Cuanpter Tram. Asia 1, (1825) 1. 195 Wrapped 
in their thick capots or loose coats, 1836 W. Irvine Astoria 
(1849) 47 They wear a capot or surcoat, made of a blanket. 

Capot (kape't),v. [f. Capor sé.1; formerly 
accented on first syllable.] ¢rans. In Piguet. To 
score a capot against, to win all the tricks from. 

1651 Xoyall Game Csi es 41 And so by this meanes he 
come to be Capotted. 1659 Shufling, Cutting, & Deal. 3, 
I have thrown out all my best Cards... so I may very well 
be capetted. 1700 Farquuar Const. Couple u..i, | have 
capotted her my self two or three times inanevening. 1818 
Scott Rob Roy x, He hazarded everything for the chance of 
piqueing, repiqueing, or capoting his adversary, 

’b. transf. To ‘score off? (a pee) heavily. 
Also as an imprecation Capof me 

1649 Dx. Denton to Sir KR. Verney 15 Oct., If it be to 
come in bya Privy Seal .. 1 doubt you will be capotted. 
1760 Foote Afinror 1. i, Capot me, but those lads abroad are 
pretty fellows. . 

Ca‘potaine, @. (? Fr] perh. = Capore 2. 
1822 Scott Kenr/w, xxxiii, She laid aside her travelling 
cloak and capotaine hat. 

Capote (kapdet). [a. F. cafote, a fem. form, 
answering to cafof masc., dlm. of cape Care.) 

1. a. A long shaggy cloak or overcoat with a 
hood, worm by soldiers, sailors, travellers, ete. 
b. A long mantle reaching to the feet, worn by 


women. pe 

1812 Byron CA, //ar, 11. lii, The lite shepherd in his 
white capote, 1836 W, Irvine A storia 1. 76 Emerging .. 
like spectres from the hatchways, in capotes and blankets. 
1854 THackeray Netucomes 11. 299 The ladies came down, 

retty capotes on, 1857 Emerson Poents 97 Frocks an 
Tiowess, capes, capotes. 1877 KincLake Crimea VI. vi. 94 
His troops in their sombre capotes. 

2. A close-fitting hat of cap-like form. 

1882 Society 14 Oct. 24/1 Some of the cafites have had 
their dimensions reduced to such a degree as to attain 
merely the form of a skull-cap. 1886 Sf. Yaines's Gas, 25 
Sept. 11/1 New bonnet and capote shapes. 

+Capou'ch. Ols. A variant of CaprcHe, a 


hood or cowl. 

1592 Cuettte Ainde-/farts Dr. (1841) 47 Conueying a 
massy sault vnder his capouch. 1656 Brount Glossogr., 
Cafouche, a coul, hood or cover for the head. 1742 Jarvis 
Quix. 1.W. xxix, (1885) 171 He. .put on him a grey capouch, 
1783 Ainswortn Lat, Dret. (Morell) u, Capitinm, as some 
say, a hood, a capouch. 

apoun, obs. form of Capon. 


Cappadine (k:c'pidin, -din). [perhaps from 
CAEADET “A sort of silk flock or waste obtalned 


CAPPADOCHIO. 


from the cocoon after the silk has been reeled off” 
(Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858). 


1678 Putttirs, Cappadine, is a kind of Silk whereof the 
shagg of some kind of Ruggs is made. 721 in Baitey. 

+ Cappado-chio. Ods. Also CAPERDEWSIE, 
-pocuy, q.v. [Nares suggested ‘a corruption of 
Cappadocia’, of which country ‘the king, says 
Horace, was rich in slaves, but had little money’. 
But this reason seems far-fetched.] ‘A cant namc 
for prison’ (Nares); perhaps rather, the stocks. 

1607 W. S. Puritan in Supp. Shaks. 11. 510(N.) How, 
captain Idle? my old aunts son, my dear kinsman, in Cap- 
padochio? f 

Cappagh (kepi). <A place near Cork, in 
Ireland; whence Cappagh or Cappah brown, a 
brown pigment, consisting of a bituminous carth 
coloured by oxide of manganese and iron ; man- 
ganese brown. 

1875 Urn Dict, Arts I. 896 Vandyke, Cappah .. and Co- 
en Browns. 

ee paper (keep pet:pas). [See below.] 

1. A kind of wrapping paper: the precise appli- 
cation has apparently varied from time to time. 

1577 Richntond. Wills (1853) 269, Vj quare of capp paper, 
xijd., xij quaire of paper. 1883 J. Hicins Funrus’ Nomen- 

clator 6(N.) Packe Ma 3} or cap-paper, such paper as mer- 

cers..use to wrappe their ware in. 1634 Althorp AIS. in 

Simpkinson Washrngtons Introd. 65, qa of cappe paper 

to pack eee plate, 00 ox og. 1693 Rosertson Phraseol. 

Gen. 973 Cap paper or brown paper, wherein grocers wrap 

their ware. 1745 StuKELEY Corr. 1. 371 Send it to me by 

the carrier, tyed up in a bit of cap-paper. a 1847 Mrs. 

Surrwoop Lady of Manor IV. xxiv. 92 She was offering to 

Henry a small parcel contained in cap-paper. 1877 E, Pea- 
cock NV. W. Linc. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cap-paper, a whity- 
brown, thin paper, such as milliners fold their wares in. 

+ 2. Used as filtcr-paper. Ods. 

1634 Bate Afyst, Nature & Art 30 Strain them through 
acap paper. 1 Bovte Orig. Formes & Qual., Glasse 
Funnel lin’d with ap Paper 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 
s.v. Caustick, Then filtrate through Cap-paper. 1788 WitH- 

“erinc in Phil, Trars. LXXVIII. 321 Saturated with vege- 
table alkali it converted cap paper into touch paper. 

3. A size or kind of writing paper. 

1854 Lanvor Lett. American 52 Meanwhile on what cap- 
paper were employed the unseasoned crow-quills of the 
Continent! 1875 Ure Dict, Arts VIL. 494. 1874 KNniGuT 
Mech. Dict., Cap-paper, 1. a kind of writing paper Ruled 
with blue lines, and folding on the back, it is foolscap ; with 
red lines to form a margin on the left hand, and made to 
fold on the top, it is legal cap. 2. A size of paper from 
ae to BE x 14. 

Probably, senses 1 and 3 are quite distinct in origin. 
Sense 1 has been conjectured to have originated in the use 
to which the paper was put, as a ‘cap’ to hold groceries, 
or as the material for the paper caps of workmen. Sense 3 
may have been named from the watermark of a cap, em- 
ployed to indicate a certain size. Cf. also Foorscar. 


+ Ca‘ppard, a. Obs. [Cf Capenrate.] 


1653 Peat Gard, Eden 110 A Peare. .graffed upon a white 
thorn will be small, hard, cappard, and spotted. 


Capparid (kx:piarid). Bot. [f£ L. capparis the 
caper: see -1D.] A plant akin to the Caper; one 
of the Capparidacer. 

Capparida‘ceous, a., of the natural order Cap- 
paridacece, of which the Caper is the type. [Ca- 
paridacex is erroneously formed for Capparacez. | 

31866 Livincstone Frei, xii, (1873) 1. 316 A species of Cap- 
paridaceous fruit. 

Capped, capt (kept), Af/.a. [f Cap sé. and 
@. + -ED. 

1. Provided with or wearing a cap, either as an 
article of dress, or of defensive armour. 

¢1370 Wyetr Agst. Begg. Friers (1608) 30 Capped Friars, 
that Lewhe called Maisters of Divinitie. Sy Pol. Poems 
II. 107 Aske thi cappid maistres, 1387 Fucwern Like 
wilt to L.in Hazl. Dodséey 111. 321 Where Iearn'd you to 
stand capp'd before a judge? 1667 J, CHAMBERLAYNE SY. 
Gt. Brit. wi. x. (1743) 243 Anciently it was not permitted 
to any Subject to be so much as capped in presence of the 
King of England. 1859 Jeruson Brittany xvi. 269 Crowds 
of white-capped laundresses. 

b. Having a natnral cap or head-covering. 

1704 Worunce Dret. Rust. et Urb. s.v. Fishing Flies, 
The Steel-Fly. .capt about with the Feathers of a Peacocks- 
tail. 1783 Atlnswortn Lat. Dict. (Morell) 1. s.v. Lark, The 
capped, or chit, lark, 

C. fig. 

1856 R. Vaucuan Afystics (1860) I. vi, i. x30 The friar .. 
went capped with the name of Brother Brimstone ever after. 
2. Covered on the top as with a cap; erowned. 

1610 Suans. emp. 1v. 152 The Clowd-capt Towres. 
1665 Bovte Exp, Hist. Cold xix. (R.) Savoy, and the 
neighbouring countries. .have mountains almost perpetuall 
capped with snow. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. ut. 1xxxvi, 
Darken'd Jura, whose capt heights appear Precipitously 


steep. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 25 London clay cay b 
Lower Bagshot sand. a” eae 


¢1605 Moxrcomerte Flyting 624 Great fraud .. Cappit 
we a ie ~~ Soreeson Repr. Men iv. Montaigne 
- (Bohn) I. 33 ou are bottomed and 
wrapped in ‘delusions, ia 
c. Having the surface caked or hardened into 
a crust. diaé. 


1750 W. Etus Mod. Hushandut, m. i.78 (E.D. S.) When 
heavy rains presently succeed. .the surface is apt to become 
what we call capped. 1807 A. Younc Agric. Essex (1813) 11, 
& ae ae surface slightly bound (called here capt). 

OL. Al. 
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3. Fitted with a cap, as a ship’s mast with pro- 
tective covering, a loadstonc with a picce of steel 
or magnetic iron, a fire-arm with a percussion cap. 

1575 Lanenam Let. (1871) 38 A payr of capped Sheffeld 
kniuez. 1613 M. Rincey Afagn. Bodies 3 Artificially capped 
and armed with steele, or iron, 1667 H. Otpexwurc in 
Phil. Trans. 11. 423 The two pieces [of Load-stone]..un- 
capped as well as capped. 1685 Bovir Effects of Mot. iv. 
38 The Load-stone vigorons. .and well capped. 1803 aval 
Chron. UX. 329 All the lower and upper masts up, capped, 
rigged overhead. 1887 Ufmes (weekly ed.) 23 Sept. 4/2 The 
muzzle-loading rifle was also loaded and capped. 

4, Of a horse’s hocks: Having a swollen ap- 
pearance, as if covered with a cap. Cf. CAPELET. 

1831 Youatr /orse xvii. (1847) 366 Capped Hock . . is sel- 
dom accompanied by lameness. /6éd. (1872) 392 A horse .. 
with a capped hock is regarded with a suspicious eye. 

§. dial. Puzzled, beaten. 

6. Capped Quartz, a varicty of crystallized 
quartz, embedded in a matrix of compact quartz. 

Capped, cappit, Sc. var. of Corrrp, crabbed. 

Cappe'lenite. J/ix. <A _ silico-borate of 
yttrinm and barium, from Norway. 

1886 Asner, Jrni. Science Mar. 230 Cappelenite occurs in 
hexagonal crystals of a brown color. 

Cappeline, var. of CAPELINE. 

Capper (kx'pa:), sé.1 Also 6 eappar. [f. 
Cap sé. and v. + -ER}.] 

+1. A capmaker. Oés. 

1389 Fxg. Gilds (1870) 12 Philippo atte ae Cappere, ciui 
Londonie, 1488-9 Act 4 ffen. 77, ix, No hatter nor cap- 
per..{shall] put to sell any hatte .. above the price of xxd. 
1974 Ludlow Churchw, Acc. (Camden) 158 Richarde 
Philipes, capper. 1981 W. Srarrorp F.xam. Compl. i. 
(1876) 14 Ile .. bryngeth wyth him ...a Capper of the same 
towne. 1677 Yarranton Engl. Jinprov. 162 The benefit 
that may come..to the Cappers of Bewdley. 1805 Lucock 
Nat. Wool 67 In the reign of Elizabeth the cappers made a 
violent struggle to counteract the trade of their rivals. 

2, One who caps; in various senses of the verb. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xviii. (1617) 320 A thousand 
flatterers, and as many crouchers and cappers. 1850 L. 
Hunt Antodbfog. 100 An excellent capper of verses. 1876 
Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D.S.) Capper, an extinguisher, 

8. dial. A person or thing who ‘ caps’ or ‘beats’ 
all others; a thing which ‘beats’ one’s compre- 
hension. 

1790 Mrs. Wueecer Westold, Dial, (1840) 13 Nea yan 
knas what it means, it’s a capper. 1802 R. ANDERSON 
Cunbld. Ball. 52 Then at dancin, O he was a capper | 
1868 E. Waucu in Lanc. Gloss. ‘hat’s a capper of a tale, 
asheaw! 18977 Holderness Gloss. I's a capper wheear mah 
knife’s gone teeah. 

Capper, Sc. var. of CoprERr. 

Capper-: See CaPEn-. 

Cappie (ke'pi). Sc. [dim. of Cap 5.3] 

1. A small drinking vessel. 

3824 Scotr S¢. Konan's xiv, 1 think ye hae been at the 
wee cappie this morning. 

2.*A kind of beer between table-beer and ale, 
formerly drunk by the middling classes ’ (Jamieson). 

Cop pines (keepip), vbl.sh. [f. Car vl +-Inal] 

The action of the vb. Cap in various senses. 

1592 Greene Groatsw. Wit (1617) 3 Schollers .. receiued 
(after long capping and reuerence) a sixepenny reward. 1602 
Return fr. Parnass. \. iv. (Arb.) 17 Letts leaue this cap- 

ing of rimes. 1727 De For Hist. Ch. Scot. u. 45 The 

ishop. .would have proved that Capping, or pulling off the 
Hat, and kneeling, were synonimous. 1863 Gro. Exiot 
Romola \. xvi. (1880) I. 225 To be swamped in the capping 
of impromptu verses. 1883 Atkenzum 3 Nov, 564/1 A cap- 

ing of the Cervantic with the Rabelaisian spint. 1885 M. 

ATTISON fem, 57 In the ei ee of how I ought to per- 
form my first act of ‘capping’ I omitted the ceremony al- 
together. a 

b. sfec. The putting of a gun-cap upon a gun, 
etc. Also attrib. 

1847 Infantry fan. (1854) 34 Bring the firelock down to 
the capping position, 1866 C . Mag. Sept. 345 A 
capping system. .entails a loss of not less than fifty per cent. 
in rapidity. 188z Greener Guz ros The best capping 
breech-loader ever invented. . K 

c, The ceremony of eonferring a University 
degree in Scotland. 

2. Cap-making ; the capper’s trade. 

1662 FuLier WVorthies, Wales 49 Capping anciently set 
fifteen distinct Callingson work. 

3. That with which anything is capped, eovered 
at the top, or overlaid. 

1913 Lond. & Country Brew. wi. (1743) 207 Under its Cap- 
ping of fresh Malt. 1792 P&i?. Trans. LAXH. 374 The upper 
plate of lead which served as a capping to the junction of 
the hip with the ridge of the roof. 1832 De ta Becue 
Geol, Man. 4og It is here without that great capping of the 
oolitic group. 18s0 Lerten tr. Muller's Anc. Art 316 A 
truncated pillar..with base and capping. 1878 Huxcey 
Physiogr. 25 The capping of sand .. of insignificant thick- 
ness. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as capping-sheaf, -slone ; 
eapping-leather, leather from which the upper 
leather of a shoe is made; eapping-plane (_/oz7- 
ery), a planc for working the upper surface of the 
balustrade on a staircase; capping - woollen, 
woollen stuff for cap-making. 

1641 Best Farm, Bhs. (2856) a *Cappinge leather is soe 
deare. 1877 E. Peacock W. WV. Linc. Gloss. (B.D. S.) 
*Capping-sheaves, the hood-sheaves of a ‘stook’ of corn. 


CAPRICCIO. 


building. 1585 Fardle Facions 1. ix. 198 Rounde about 
these sparres thei straine *cappyng wollen. 

Capping (kepin), #f7. a. [f£ Cap v.24 -1nc?,] 
That caps, that inakes an obeisance. 

1602 Breton Mother's Bless. \xii. (D.) A smoothing 
tongue, a capping knee. 

Cappuce, obs. form of Carucis. 

Cappy (ke'pi), 2. [£ Capsd.+-¥!.] Character- 
ized by a cap; like a cap. 

1865 Sat, Rev. 24 June 758/: Hairless and cappy age. 
1865 Mrs. Wuitney Gayworthys i. 10 Cappy headdress. 

+Ca‘ppy-hole. Sc. Also eapie-hole, cop- 
pihool, coppiehoall. A school beys’ game, in 
which the object is to throw a marble into a hole. 

1605 Session Ree. lyr 24 Mar.,‘Vo summon ‘Vhomas Smal 
for playing at y* coppihool in the Kirk-door,  ¢1675 A. 
Pepen Lord's Trump. (Jam.) Adam played it (his stock] at 
the Capie-hole one morning with the Devil at two or three 
throws at the game. 1722 Life Sc. Rogue 7 in Vrand /'ef. 
Antig. (1870) IL. 304, I was.-readier at..Cappy Hole than 
at my Hook. 

Caprate ke'preit). Chem. [f. Carn-ic +-aTE4,] 
A salt of capric acid. 

1836 Jenny Cycl. VI. 273/1 In order to procure capric 
acid, caprate St BATE is first obtained, 1863 79 Watis 
Dict. Chem. 1,742 The caprates are mostly difficultly soluble 
in water. 


Capreall, eapreol, obs. forms of Carnrione. 

Caprel, corruption of Caprio.e. 

+ Ca‘preol(e. Oés. [ad. L. capreolus (in sane 
senses), dim. of caprezs roe, f. caper goat.] 

1. A kind of deer; a roebuck or variety of it. 

1655 Movret & Bexn. Headth's Improv, (1746) 155 Of all 
Venison, Roebuck and Capreol bearcth away the Bell. 

2, A tendril. (Cf. 1t. capriolo.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xxx. 589 A kind of Cucumber. full 
of Capreoles or clasping tendrelles. 1725 Brapiry Fane, 
Diet. \.s.v. Sadlet, The Capreols, Tendrels and Claspers of 
Vines. 

Capreolate (kerprivleit, kipr7-oleit). a. Pol. 
(ad. 1. *capreolii-us (cf. capreolatim ,f. capreolus : 
see CaAPREOL.] Furnished with tendrils. 

1737-59 Miter Gard. Dict., Capreolate plants .. such 
plants as twist and climb upon others, by means of Tendrils. 
1880 Gray Bot. Tert-dh, 401 Capréolate, bearing a tendril. 

Capreoline (kapr?dloin), @. Zool. [f. L. ca- 
preol-us roebuck +-INE.] Of or belonging to the 
genus Capreolus of Cervide. 

1835 Swainson Quadrufeds $299 The Capreoline group 
is formed to contain the roebucks. 

Capres, obs. form of Caper sd.1 

+Capret. Ods. (Cf. lt. capretto, capreita kid, 
fawn, dim. of capro, capra goal: in I't. chevret, 
chevrette. (Perh. in med.L.] A roe. 

1382 Wyeur Deué. xii, 15 As capret and hert thow shalt 
eete. — 2 Sam. ii. 18 Ccertis Asahel was a moost swift 
renner, as oon of the caprettis that dwellen in wodis. 

+Capre‘ttie. Os. rare—'. [Soine corrtiption of 
F. capriot or It. capriccio, or irrey. formation from 
Carer.] A fantastic motion of some kind. 

1575 Laxenam Zef. (1871) 18 By an italian, such feats of 
agilitiee..gambaud, soomersauts, caprettiez and flights. 

Capric (keprik), a. [f L. caper, cafr-um 
goat+-1c. Cf. F. caprigue.] 

1. Of or belonging to a goat (sonce-tse). 

1881 Academy No. 49x. 252 Capric and porcine flesh. 

2. Chem. a. Capric acid (Cy I~ O,), a fatty 
acid obtained from butter, cocoa-nut oil, fusel oil, 
etc.: a colourless crystalline body, having a slight 
odour of the goat. Otherwise known as ridlic 
acid, the name preferred by various chemists, who 
would apply capric to what is otherwise called 
caprylic. (Yormerly sometimes caprinic acid). 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 273/1 Capric acid crystallizes in small 
needles. 1853 F. Hatt in Ledéie’s Afisc. 11. 183 ‘The odour 
in question .. may possibly be influenced by the formation 
of capric acid, a much more pungent substance than the 
caprote acid of the fair subject. Re 

b. Capric series: the series of chemical com- 
pounds allied to capric acid, as caprie aldehyde, cte. 

From same source Capramide, the primary 
ainide of capric acid (formerly called Caprin- 
ami:de). Ca‘prone, the ketone of the capric 
series. Also CAPRATE, CAPRYL, q.V. ‘ 

| Capriccio (kaprz‘tt{o). Also 7 caprichio, 
eapritio, 7-8 capricio. fa. It. capriccio sudden 
start, motion, or freak, app. f. capro goat, as if 
‘the skip or frisk of a goat’ (in Sp. capricho) :~L, 
type *caprécens. (For the sense cf. CAPRIOLE.)] 

1. Asudden sportive or fantastic motion; a prank, 
trick, caper. . ae 

1665 Guanvit Scefs, Sez. Addr. 16 The shifts, windings, 
and unexpected Caprichios of distressed Nature. 1693 
Benttey Atheist, Boyle Lect. v. 9 All the various Machins 
and Utensils would now and then play odd Pranks and Ca- 

ricio’s quite contrary to their proper Structures. | 1761 
Coeme Tr. Shandy (1802) I. xxiti, 117 To have ., viewed 
the soul stark naked, watched her loose in her frisks, her 
gambols, her capricios, 1823 Lams Elia Ser. Mt. v, (1865) 
267 Magnificent were thy capriccios on this globe of earth, 
Robert William Elliston } 

+2. = Caprice 1. Obs. 

r60r Snaks Adi‘s Well x, iii. 3x0 Will this Caprichio hold 


*Capping-stones, the coping stones of a wall or other | in thee, artsure? 2634 Carman To Pan, In qultgeuree<e 


CAPRICCIOSO, 


capriccios, 1686 W. pe Brrraine /Zum. Prud. § xx. 92 The 
Capricio’s of Fortune, 1690 Locke //um. Und, w. xvi. § 11 
A thousand odd Reasons, or Caprichio’s, Men’s Minds are 
acted by. 1794 Matnias Pers. Lit. (1798)379 Another little 
capriccio of. .the late Adam Smith, 1824 Scott Xedgauntlet 
Let. v, Folks who..partake of their fantastic capriccios. 

3. A thing or work of fancy ;=CApPRIcE 2. 

1678 Cupwortn /ntell. Syst. 1. ili, [They] look upon the 
plastick life of nature asa figment or phantastick Capritio. 
1824 Heser Frond. (ed. 2) 11. xxi 353 It is a mere capriccio, 
with no merit except its carving, 1873 Symonps Gré, 
Poets xi. 390 These exquisite little capricci, engraved by 
Greek artists upon gems, . : 

b. Afusic. A name variously applied (see 
Grove s.v.) but usually denoting a composition of 
lively character, and more or less free in form. 

1696 Puittirs, Cagriccio’s are pieces of Music, Poetry, 
and Painting, wherein the force of Imagination has better 
success than observation of the Rules of Art. 1789 WotcotT 
(P. Pindar) Subj. Painters 42 Still is that voice, of fate so 
strong, That many asweet Capriccio sung. 1845 E. [otses 
Mozart 155 This ts not a prelude .. but a capriccio to try a 
piano. 1882 StaTHam in Grove Dict. Aldus. 1, 225/1 His 
next published work, the ‘Capriccio in D minor’, 

|| Capriccioso (kapritt{a-so), a. A/usie. [It., 
f. caprictio + -0so = -0US.)_ A direction in mnsic 
to denote a free fantastic style. 

Caprice (kapri’s). [a. (after 1660) F. caprice, 
It. capriceio: see Capriccio, and Capricu, which 
both preceded this. About 1700 caprice was a 
usnal accentuation; Pope rimed the word with vice.] 

1, A sudden change or turn of the mind without 
apparent or adequate motive ; a desire or opinion 
arbitrarily or fantastically formed; a freak, whim, 
mere fancy. 

1667 G. Dicsy E¢erra v. in Maz). Dodsley XV. 82 Depen- 
dent on the wild caprice of others. 1673 Drvpex Marr. ad 
fa Mode w.iv, Rho. Now 1 have the oddest thought .. 
Mlelan. This is the strangest caprice in you. 1727 Swirr 
Gulliver wn. it. 192 The caprices of woman-kind are not 
limited by climate or nation. 1732 Pore #ss. Slaw 1.239 
That counter-works each folly and caprice; That disappoints 
th’ effect of ev'ry vice. 1776 Anam Ssatn HY ON. Ioana x. 
146 Ile was liable to be removed .. at the caprice of any 
church-warden. 1856 Froune Hist, Eng. (1858) I. ii. 120 
The restraint which ordinary persons..are able to impose 
on their caprices, a 

b. The disposition of a mind subject to such 
humonrs ; capriciousness. 

1709 Pore Ass. Crit. 287 Critics of less judgment than 
caprice. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 435 §1 The Folly, Ex- 
travagance, and Caprice of the present Age. 1728 Younc 
Love Fame vu. 161 Say, Britain! whence this caprice of 
thy sons? 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1V. 433 There was 
something appalling in the union of such boundless power 
and such boundless caprice. 

ce. transf, of things. 

1748 Auson's Voy. u. ii. (ed. 2) 178 The vessel. .left to the 
caprice of the winds and waves. 1793 T. Beppors Catarrh 
1s0 This caprice of our climate. 1867 Freeman Norm, 
Cong. 11876} I. iii. 136 By a caprice of language. 

2. A work of irregnlar and sportive fancy. 

1721 Baiey, Caprichio, Caprice..also a particular Piece 
of Musick, Painting and Poetry. 1838 Hattam /éist. Lit. 
I. c. iii, § 82. 199 Extravagant combinations of fancy, 
caprices rapid and sportive as the animal from which they 
take their name, 

b. ALustce. = Capriccio 3 b. 

1880 E. Prout in Grove Dict. Alus.s.v. Capriccio, Inthe 
present day the word Caprice is usually. .applied to a piece 
of music constructed either on original subjects, and fre- 
quently in a modified sonata- or rondo-form {as in Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Three Caprices,” op. 33, or Sterndale Bennett's 
Caprice in E), or to a brilliant transcription of one or more 
subjects by other composers. 

3. A kind of scarf so called. 

(1838 Workivoman's Guide, A kind of scarf made of broad 
ribbon, and called a caprice. 

+Ca‘pricerve. Ofs. rare—'. [ad. mod.L. 
capricerva the antelope, f. capra she-goat+cerva 
hind.] The antelope. 

1661 Lovett. Hist. Anim, & Min. 28 Capricerve .. The 
flesh of the last is not very pleasant. 

+Capri‘ch. Ods. [ad. It. capriccio: see above. 
This adapted forin of the It. preceded the adop- 
tion of F. caprice.] = Capriccio, CAPRICE. 

1656 Birount ey ee Cafprichio, Caprich, an humour, 
fancy, toy in ones head, 7 Bia y thought. 1664 Butuer ‘ud. 
ub 18 ‘Vill drawing blood o' th’ Dames, like Witches 
Th’ are forthwith cur'd of their Capriches, 1698 S. CLark 
Script..}ust. Introd. B ij, | fonce we give way to the Caprich, 
Luxury and intemperance of a wanton Fancy herein. 

Caprichio, capricio, obs. ff. Carniccto. 

Capricious (kipri‘fos), 2. Also 7 -ichious, 
-itious. [ad. F. capricicux, ad. It. capricctoso 
(=Sp. caprichoso): see above. The by-form ¢a- 
prichious belongs to the corresp. forms of the sb.] 

tl. Characterized by play of wit or fancy; 
humorous, fantastic, ‘conceited’. Oés. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Fxam. Wits 153 (L.) The inventive 
wits are termed in the Tuscan tongue capricious (capriciuso) 
for the resemblance they bear to a goat, who takes no plea 
sure in the open and easy plains, but loves to caper along 
the hilltops, 1600 Suaks. A. VY, L. ut. iii 8, 1 am heere 
with thee, and thy Goats, as the most capricious Poet honest 
Ouid was among the Gothes, 1710 Suartess. Charac, 
(1737) IIL, 142 The capricious Point, and Play of Words. 

2. Full of, subject to, or characterized by ca- 
price; guided by whim or fancy rather than by 


98 


judgement or settled purpose ; whimsical, humour- 


some, 

1605 CAMDEN Ame. 57 A friend of his that knew him to 
be Caprichious. 1644 Eng. Tears in Harl. Misc, (Malh.) 
V. 450 The monstrous exorbitant liberty, that almost every 
capricious mechanick takes to himself. 1753 Jouxson Ad- 
venturer No, 1116 Our estimation of birth is arbitrary 
and capricious, 1833 J. Rensir Apa. Angling 49 We have 
known the salmon. .so capricious as often to prefer a fancy 


fly, 1884 Law Times Rep. 10 May 325/1 The defendants’ 
refusal was not capricious, but a bond ‘ie exercise of their 
judgment, 


3. fransf, Of things: Subject to change or irre- 
gularity, so as to appear ungoverned by law. 

1823 Lame Elia Ser. un. vii. (1865) 283 The capricious hues 
of the sea, shifting like the colours of a dying mullet. 1830 
Lyexe Princ. Geol. (1875) U1. 1, xlix.617 The capricious dis- 
tribution of coral reefs. 1874 Heirs Soc. /’ress. vi. 75 ‘he 
vicissitudes of a capricious climate. 1875 ‘Tarr & Stewart 
Unseen Univ. iv. $118 To give to the atoms a perfectly 
arbitrary and capricious side movement. 

Capriciously (kAprifasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥‘.] In a capricious inanner, according to ca- 
price ; arbitrarily. 

1746 Hervey Aledit. (1818) 23 One is tempted to exclaim 
against the King of Terrors, and call him capriciously cruel. 
1771 Junius Lett. xiviii. 250 A power arbitrarily assumed, 
and capriciously applied. 1853 Kane Grinned! Erp. xxvi. 
(1856) 217 This ice-opening was instructive .. because it 
taught ...us.. how capriciously insecure was our position, 
1869 FREEMAN .Vorv7, Cong. (1876) 11. App. 663 How ca- 
priciously Scottish and Northumbrian affairs are entered 
or not entered in our national annals. 

Capriciousness (kipri‘fesnés). Also 7 ca- 
prichiousness(e, caprytchyousnes. [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being capricious. 

3617 MARKHAM Caza/. t. 53 Inuented.. to showe ca- 
prytchyousnes of UNIO: mens braines. 1671 Drypen 
Evening's Love w.i, You have a just Exception against the 
Caprichiousness of Destiny. 1752 Fiewpinc Amelia ww. v, 
From nothing better than a capriciousness in his friend's 
temper. 1828 D'Israewe Chas. /, 1. xi. 301 The capricious- 
ness of popular favour. 1863 Gro. Exiot Nomola vi, 1 
.-marvel at the capriciousness of my daughter's memory. 

Capricorn keprikgin). [a. F. capricorne or 
ad. L. capricornus ‘ goat-horned’ (the Zodiacal 
sign), f. caper, capr-um goat + cornu horn ; cf. Gr. 
aiyéxepws. The Latin form also is common in 
English books in sense 1.] i 

1. Astron. a. The Zodiacal constellation of the 
He-Goat, lying between Sagittarius and Aquarins. 
b. The tenth of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
beginning at the most southerly point of the ecliptic 
or wintcr solstitial point, which the sun enters 
about the 21st of December. 7ropie of Capricori: 
the southern Tropic forming a tangent to the 
ecliptic at the first point of Capricorn. 

1391 Cuaucer Astrol. 1. § 17 Wiche declinacioun ..is 23 
degrees & 50 Minutes. as wel in cancer as in Capricorne. 
1430 Lypc. Céron. Troy Prol., Whose lordshyp cheifest is 
in Capricorne. 1809 Hawes Past, (leas. xxx. i. (1845) 161 
Whan golden Phebus in the Capricorne Gan to ascend fast 
unto Aquary. 1595 J. Davis Seamans Secr.u. 5 What is 
the Tropick of Capricorn? 1667 Muton P. L. x. 677 As 
deep as Capricorne. 1687 Drvpen /lind & /. a1. 598 That 
very morn The Sun was entered into ricorn, 1833, 
[see Cancer 2]. 1867 Denison Astron. without Math. 37 
‘The tropic of Capricorn, which the sun reaches in our winter 
and the southern midsummer. — : 

+2. A ‘goat-homed’ animal ; ?.a chamois. Oés. 

1646 Evetyn Diary (Chandos) 189 He shew'd two heads 
and hornes of the true capricorne, which animal he teld us 
was frequently kill'd among the mountaines. 

3. Capricorn beetle: aname given to beetles of 
the genus Cerambyx. 

1700 Kinc Transactioncer 18 A Scarlet Butterfly, an Ash- 
coloured Capricorn. 1781 SmeaTHman in PAid, Trans. 
LXXL. 168 note, The Caterpillar of a large Capricorn 
Beetle, or Goat Chafer. 1828 Kiasy & Sp. Amtomrol, 1V. 
xlix. 517 In the wood itself may be found the Anobidie and 
the Capricorn beetles. . 

q ?Wumorously used for capriccio, with a refer- 
ence to dorm (as in next verb). 

1612 Cuapman Widows 7. in Dods/ey (1780) V1. 183 Fave 
you no other Capricorns in your head, to entrap my sister 
in her frailty. 

+Ca‘pricorn, v. Ofs. rare—'. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To fit with (gout’s) homs; to horn. 

1665 R. B. Comment. 2 Tales 85 A wily Wench there was 
.. Who us‘d to Capricorn her Husband's head. 


+ Caprico'rnify, v, Ods. rare—*. 
pie prec. 

1611 RVAT Crudities s 
should be capricornified, CeeppOae come YER 

Caprico‘rnity. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. +-ITY.] 
Goat-homed or Eoe at quality. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 227 Billy [a goat], as if perceiving 
some indefinite symptoms of capricornity about him. 

Caprid (kexprid),@. Zool, [f. mod.L. caprid-x, 
f. caper goat: see -1p.] Of or belonging to the 
Capridze or goat tribe. 

1864 in WensTeR. 

Capri-ficate, v. [f. L. caprificdre; see next 
and -aTE3.] f¢ranxs. To ripen by caprification. 

(In mod, Dicts.) — - 

Caprification (ke:prifikzfon), [ad. L. ca- 
prification-em, n. of action f. caprificare ‘to ripen 
figs by the stinging of the gall-insect’, f. caprificus 


[f. as prec. 


CAPRIOLE. 


the wild fig-tree (f. caper, capr-wm goat+ ficus 
fig-trec, fig).] 

. A process resorted to for ripening figs by means 
of the puncturc of insects produced on the wild 
fig (Caprificus), or by puncturing them artificially. 


“According to the investigations of modern science, it is 
proved to be not only unnecessary but positively injurious.” 


| (R. Thompson in 7reas. Bot.) 


1601 Hottaxn P/iny 1. 545 As touching the ripening of 
Figges by Caprification, true it is, that there be certain 
flies like gnats engender in greene fase which are the occa- 
sion thereof. 1751 PAérl. Trans. XLVI. 171 The effects of 
caprification in fig-trees. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoos. (1802) 
II. 411 Caprification, or the piercing of figs in the island of 
Malta, is said to ripen them sooner, 1835 LixpLey /ntrod. 
Bot. (1848) 11, 217 Causes so essentially different as fertilisa- 
tion and caprification. 1870 A. L. Apams Nile V.§ Malta 
107 The Maltese practice caprification extensively, by at- 
taching the fruit of the wild fig by strings to the branches of 
the domesticated trees. 4 

“/ 2. Erroneously used for: Artificial fertilization. 

1836 Penny Cyc, V1. 273 This kind of caprification.. 
fa with the date palm, and which has been mentioned 
2 Herodotus, 1859 R. Burtox Centr. Afr. in Frad. KGS, 

XIX. 368 § 2 Bees .. performing an important part.. 
by masculation or caprification, and the conveyance of pol- 
len. meet Cassell’'s Techn. Educ. 1. 243/2 An artificial 
means of ensuring fertilisation..a small feather is inserted 
and turned roben in the cavity. ‘This operation is called 
caprification, 8 

+Ca‘prifig. Os. rare—'. [ad.L. caprific-us: 
(0 196 sepia fair | The wild hg. 

¢1420 Pallad, on fiush.w. 589 Sum men sette amonge 
hem caprifige Tree, that it nede not for remedie To honge 
on every tree that trees fige. 1866 Treas. Bot. 492 A wild 
sort called the Caprifig. [see Caprriry.] 


Caprifoil (kx'prifoi!l). Also 6 caprifole, 
-foly. [ad. med.L. caprifolium ‘ goat-leaf’ or 
honeysuckle; cf. It. caprifogiio, F. chévrefeuille.) 
a. Old name for the Honeysuckle or Woodbine ; 
b. English naine for plants of the N.O. Caprt- 
Joliacee, including the honeysuckle. 


1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. li 391 Called..in Englishe Hony- 7 
suckle, or Woodbine, and of some Caprifoyle. 1596 SPENSER 


F. Q. i. vi. 44 Eglantine and Caprifole emong. 1597 
Gerarv Herbal u. cccxxviii. 891 Called in English Honi- 
1678 Pritirs, Capriforle. 1849 


suckle and ahi 
Jouns Forest Trees 11, 440 Caprifoils, Caprifoliacer, 

Caprifoliaceous (ke:prifseli,Z-fos), a. Bot. 
[see -ous; cf. F. caprifoliacé.] Belonging to the 
N.O. Cafrifoliacer (see prec.). 

182 Tu. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 1. vi. 21a The family of 
the honeysuckle, or caprifoliaceous plants. 

Capriform (kex'priffim), a. [f.L. caper, capr(i)- 
goat+-ForM.] Goat-shaped. 

1847 in Craic. 1847 Carrenter Zool. § 267 The Capriform 
Amislopel are more widely diffused. 

+ Ca-prify, v. Obs. rare". [f. L. caprificdre: 
on the analogy of vbs. in -/icdre see -FY.) To 
ripen by caprification. 

1420 Pallad. on flush. w. 592 In Juyn, as sonne ts hiest, 
to caprifie The fig-tree is, that is to signifie The figges grene 
of caprifigtree rende With tree made like a sawe on hem 
suspende, te: , 

Caprigenous (kipri‘dzénas), a. [f. L. capri- 
gen-us (1, capr(z)- goat + -genus produced by, of 
the kind of) +-ous.] Produced by a goat; of the 
goat kind. 

1731 in Baey vol. 11; and in mod, Dicts. . 

+ Ca‘prik(e. Os. Also 6 capryck, caperik. 
A kind of wine. 

e460 J. Russett Bk. Nurture 120 tn Babees BR. (1868) 
125 Greke, Malevesyn, Caprik, & Clarey. 1514 Barctav 
Cyt. & Ufpiondyshm, 36 Muscadell, Caprike, Romney, and 
Malvesy, 1587 llarrison Lngland 1, vi. (1877) 1. 149 Ca- 
prike, Clareie, and Malmesiec. 

+Ca-pril. Oés. [cf. CAPREOLE.] ? A wild goat. 

1514 Lam, Cokeye More 15 in Chetham Alise. 11. Sum 
caprils of Redclyf y* were wyld and wold not be dryven. 

Caprine (ke'proin, -in), @, _[ad. L. caprin-us, 
f, caper goat; cf. F. caprin.] Of or pertaining to 
a goat ; goat-like. 

1607 TorseLe nr Beasés (1673) 228 These cyes.. their 
colour varieth as it doth tn Men, according to the caprine 
and glazie humour, 1660 Gaupen Brounrig 236 That 
which in their Physiognomy is canine, vulpine, caprine. 
1824 J. MeCutrocn High?. Scot/, 11. 310 The Caprine 
population has undergone the same revolution. 1847 Car- 
PENTER Zool. § 267 Other Caprine Antelopes (often desig- 
nated as Goats) are found in Asia. 

Capring, -ly, obs. fi. CAPERING, -LY. 

Capri-nic, a. Chen. [f. L. caprin-ts of a goat, 
CaprinE+-1¢.] In Caprinic acid; an oldcr name 
for Capric acid. 

¢1865 J. Wipe in Cire. Se. I. 333/2 

[Capriny, ? mispr. for CaPRING. ; 

a 1687 C. Cotton Aineid u. Burlesgued Pref, As frolick- 
some as a capriny Monsieur.) 

Capriole (kx'prieul), s. Also 6 capreall, 7 
eapreol, caprioll(e, (caprel), 7-8 capriol. [a. 
¥. capriole (now cabriole) ‘a caper’, or ad, It. 
capriola ‘a fawn, a kid, a young hind; also, a 
capriole or caper in dancing, also a Capriole or 
Goat's leap that cunning riders teach thcir horses * 
(Florio), dim, of capra she-goat:—L. capra: cf. 
caprea, caprcolus, applied to wild goats, etc.] 


CAPRIOLE. 


1. A leap or caper, as in dancing. 

1594 Davies Orchestra in Arb. Garner V. 40 With lofty 
turns and caprioles in the air. 1630 B. Jonson Chloridia 
Wks. (1692) 657/2 Ixion. .does nothing but cut capreols, fetch 
friskals, and lead lavoltaes with the Lamie. 1760 Foote 
Minor i. (1781) 15 Italy [has] equip’d him with ca) riols and 
cantatas. 1832-4 De Quincey Caesars (1862) 1X. 107 All 
possible evolutions of caprioles and pirouettes, | 

Sik. 1599 Marston Sco. Villante u1.ii. 225 His heeles doe 
caper .. His very soule, his intellectual Is nothing but_a 
mincing capreall. @x670 Hacket Cent. Serm. (1675) 326 In 
the Capreols of our own fancy, 1852 Hawrnorne Liithe- 
dale Kom, ix, Permitting no gaprioles of fancy. 

2. Horsemanship. A high leap made by a horse 
without advancing, the hind legs being jerked out 
together at the height of the leap. 

¢1605 Montcomerte Flyting 59 While ky kest caprels 
behind with their heeles. atl farxnam Caval. i. 239 
That sault which .. Italians call Caprioll, and wee hcere in 
England the Goates leape. a 1634 Ranbotrn Pocss, Thy 
Pegasus, in his admir’d careere Curvets no capreols ofnon- 
sence here. 1814 Scott I#az, viii, The occasional caprioles 
which his charger exhibited. 1884 E, L. Axperson Horse- 
manship 11, xvii. 153 'The Capriole, the most vigorous of all 
the school movements, 

3. A kind of head-dress worn by ladies. 

1756 Connoisseur No. 112 (1774) IV. 58 The inilliner_ told 
me .. that the name of this ornament .. was a Capriole or 
Cabriole. 1864 in Wester. 3 

Capriole (kx'prijdel), v. [f prec. sb., or di- 
rectly from It. capriolare ‘to capcr, to capriole’ 
(Florio).]  ixzr. To leap, skip, caper. Also said 
of horses (and their riders) ; and fig. 

1g80 Sipvey, etc. 7s. cxiv. (R.) Hillocks, why capreold 
ve, as wanton by their dammes We capreoll see the lusty 
lambs. 1690 Crowne Eng. Frier iu. 20 If you had been 
starv’d you wou'd not have caprioll'd with your witty con- 
ceits. 1788 Dispin Aus. Tour xc. 365 Leap, skip, and 
pound would poor Ap Hugh, And capriole, and caper too. 
¥837 Cariyte #7, Kez. (1857) J. i vi, x. 220 Rascality, 
caprioling on horses from the Royal Stud. 

Hence Caprio‘ling v4/. sé, and pl. a. 

1628 Le Grvstr. Barclay’s Argenis 41 Vo have their stables 
full..of capreoling Horses. 82x De Quincey Wks, (1863) 
XI. rex The wi id..dancing, waltzing, caprioling. .of the 
chamois, 1824 Scott Kedganntlet let. xii, In the midst 
of her exuberant caprioling. 

Capriole, cbs. var. of CAPREOLE, 

+ Casprious, a. Obs. rare—'. (Sec quot.) 

1623 CocKERAM, Cafrious, a goatish desire, lustfull. 

Ca‘priped, a. [ad. L. capripis, -pedem, f. caper, 
capr(t)- goat + pes foot.] Goat-footed. 

1730-6 Baiey, Caprifede; and in mod. Dicts. 

apritio, -ious, obs. ff. Capriccio, CArRicious, 

Ca‘prizant, ¢. Jed. [ad. medical L. capri- 
zans (pulsus), £ capcr goat.) Of the pulse: 
‘Bounding’, uneven in motion. 

1730-6 Baitey; and in mod, Dicts. 

Carprizate, v. Aled. (cf. prec.] ‘To lcap 
like a goat; a term applied to the pulse’ (Crabb 
Techn. Dict. 1823). 

Caproic (kiprowik), a. Chem, [f. L. caper, 
capr- goat (from its smell) +-oic, -10; in form 
purposely varied from Capric, with which it is 
associated. Capronic was another form used by 
some,]  ~ 

1, Caproic acids a peculiar acid found along 
with the capric and butyric acids in. butter, etc. 5 
chemically also called xormal caproic or pentyl- 
formic acid; this and tso-caproic or isopentyl 
Formic acid being forms of the hexoic acids 
(Cy H,, O,), the monatomic monobasic or fatty 
acids of the hexyl] series. 

1839-47 Toop Cycl. Anat. III. 59/1 The butyric, caproic, 
and capric acids. 1873 Watts ownes’ Chem. 686 Caproic 
Acid is produced by the action of alkalis on amyl cyanide. 

2. Caproie series: the series of chemical com- 
pounds allied to caproic acid, or containing the 
radical caproyl; as caprote alcohol, caproic alde- 
hyde, caproic ethers, etc. 

From same source Ca*proate, a salt of caproic 
acid. Ca’proone, the kctone of the caproic series, 
Ca‘proyl or Ca‘pronyl, C,H, 0, the radical of 
the caproic series; whence Ca‘proylami:ne, ¢tc. 

1845 Day tr. Siion's Anim. Chem. 1. 76 Nearly the whole 
of the caproate salt is deposited. 1873 Watts Fownes 
Chom, 687 ‘The metallic caproates are soluble and crystal- 
lisable. 

+Carpron!. O%s. Also chappron, (capon). 
[a. F. capron, NF. dial, form of chaperon hood.) 
Ahood. Capron hardy [¥.=bold hood or cap; 
cf, mad-cap, wild-cap, etc,): an appellation for 
an impudent fellow. 

¢1460 Bh. Curtesye (Oriel MS.) Ixvi. (1868) 46 To his soue- 
reyneChappron [Caxtow capron] hardy no bonet lust avale. 
1546 BALE Eng, Volaries 11.(1550) 67 ‘The monkes had their 
cowles, caprones, or whodes, and their botes, 156x AwDE- 
tay Frat. Vacab. 12 This knave with his cap on his head 
lyke Capon hardy, wyll syt downe by his Maister. [16z2 

orcr., Vt Chaperon fait & i’en venx, a notable whipster 
or twigger; a good one, I warrant her.] 

|| Capron?, Obs. [F. capron, caperon: see 
Littré.] A sort of strawberry. 

1693 Evetyn De da Quint. Compl. Gard. Gloss., Caprons, 

Straw-berry Plants that have large Velvet Leaves, and bear 

large Whitish Straw-berries which have but a faint taste. 
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Caprone. Chem. Sec under Capric. 

Capro‘nic. Chem. An carly variant of CaPRoic, 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat, V. 392/s A variety of volatile fatty 
acids.. known under the names of. .caprylic, capronic, capric 
and vaccinic acids. ¢1865 J. Wvtpe in Cire. Sc. 1. 333/2. 

Caproone, caproyl: see Caproic, 

+Capruch. Oés. ? = Capricit, caprice. 

1634 Suintey Leampleu. i, A mental tiphon, a windy 
Capruch. 

+Capruvncle. Ods.rare—". [ad. L. capruncu- 
Zum] An earthen vessel. 

1657 TomLinson Renon's Disp. 489 The vessels in a 
Pharmacopoly. .are Bottles, Capruncles, ete. 

Capryck, caprytchyous, etc.: see CAPRI-. 

Capry] (kepril). Chem. [f. Carr-tc (acid) + 
-rt.] Applied by some to the radical (Cys 111. O) 
of capric or rutic acid; by othcrs to the radical 
(C, Hy O) of caprylic acid, which some distinguish 
as Capryly!. In the latter sense it appears in 
Ca-prylami:de, the amide of the caprylic series ; 
Ca‘prylate, a salt of caprylic acid; Capryloni- 
trile, etc. 

Capry'lic, a. Chem. [fas prec. +-I¢.] 

Caprylic acid (Cl O,): a fatty acid of a faint 
but unpleasant odour, found as a glyceride in 
butter, cocoa-nut oil, ctc.; one of the octylic or 
8-carbon fatty acids. So caprylic series, cte. 

1845 Day tr. Simon's Anim, Chem. 1. 75 Two of these 
acids, the capryllic and vaccinic, were discovered only a 
few months ago, 2859 [see CarRonic]. 1873 WATTS Fownes' 
Chent. 688. f 

Caps. <A printers’ abbreviation of capitaés, 
capital letters. 

1850 Tuackrray Pendeanis xxxii, We'll have that in large 
Caps., Dungay, my boy. 

+ Capse. Obs. rarc. [a. OF. capse, ad. L. capsa 
box.) A coffer, chest. 

3447 Bokenuas Seystys 100 In acapse of sylvyer it for to 
close. 

| Capsicum, (kepsikim). Sof,  [mod. L. 
(Toumefort) of uncertain composition, Linnzus 
explained it from Gr. xénrew ‘to bite’ (rather ‘to 
gulp down’); but it is gencrally referred to Te 
capsa case, as if named from the pods. In cither 
case the formation is etymologically irregular.] 

1, A genus of tropical plants or shrubs (N.O. 
Solanacex), characterized by thcir hot pungent 
capsules and seeds. 

The common annual capsicum or Guinea Pepper (C, an- 
annum), and Spur Pepper (C. frutesccus) produce the chillies 
of commerce, the chief source of Cayenne pepper. Other 
species are Bird Pepper (C. daccatume), Bell Pepper (C. gros- 
sii), Goat Pepper tc. JSruticosum), etc. 

[1664 Evetyn Aad. Hort. (2729) 19 Sow on the Hot-bed 
. Capsicum Indicum ..andthe like rare and exotic Plants. ] 
1796 C. Marsuate Garden. xvi. (1813) 264 Capsicum is 
sometimes raised for its young pods to pickle. 1898 H. M. 
Stantey Derk Cont. WH, xii. 35: The capsicum with its red- 
hot berries rose in embowering masses. 

2. The fruit of the capsicum ; ef. the prepared 
fruit of Capsicum fastigiatum, an active stimulant, 
used chiefly as a condiment. 

1725 Bravtey Fam. Dict. HU, s.v. Sattet, The Indian 
Capsicum superlatively hot and burning. 1787 J. CoLtins 
in Med. Commun, V1. 372 The active ingredient .. is the 
capsicum. x80x Med, Frnl. V. 425 The gangrenous dis- 
position of the throat was only checked by capsicum. 1845 

arwin Voy, Nat, xiii. (1852) 279 After tobacco, indigo 
came next in value; then capsicum. 

Hence Ca‘psicine, Chem., the active principle 
extracted from the capsules of capsicum, 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med, 161 Capsicine. .when 
pce ypure,is tasteless, inodorous, and crystallizes in acicu- 
ar fragments. 1866 77eas, Bot. 219/ A peculiar acrid fluid 
called capsicin, which is so pungent that half a grain of it 
volatilised in a large room, causes all who respire the con- 
tained air to cough and sneeze. za 79 Warts Dict. 
Chem. 1. 747 Capsicine. x76 Us Woop Therap. (1879) 85 
The name of Capsicin has been applicd by different ob- 
servers to the oil, to the resin, and to their combination, 
put should..be dropped, as having no definite meaning. 

Capsizal (kxpsoizal). [f. Carsizz v. + -AL 
II. 5.) The act of capsizing; an npset. 

1881 W.C. Russet Satlor’s Sweelh. Ul. v. 218, 1 was 
none the worse for my capsizal. 1882 /’vascr’s Afag. XXV, 
687 To protect. .against all risks of further ‘ capsizals’, 

Capsize (k&psai'z), sb. [f. next.) = prec. 

1807 E. S. Barrett All the Talents 62 Shou'd he get a 
capcise, How..could he rise? 1848 J. Grant dav. Aide- 
de-C. xxxviii, We escaped a capsize. 1882 Nares Seaman- 
ship (ed. 6) 152 In the event of a capsize they. .will float. 

Capsize (kXpsi:z), 2. [Origin unknown; app. 
originally a sailor's expression : not in Bailey, 
Johnson, Ash, norin Todd 1818. The first clement 


may possibly be Car sé.1 

(Prof, Skeat suggests corruption of Sp. cabezar ‘to nod, 
pitch as a ship’, or of cafuzar in ‘capuzar un bacxel, tosink 
a ship by the head’, from cabeza, cabo head »] 

L. trans, To upset, overturn (esf. on the water). 

1788 Dispin Mas. Torr xxxv.142, 1 began to think, with 
the sailors below, that there was certainly a chance of * our 
being capsized’. 1803 Rres Cycl., Capsize, in Naval Lan- 
guage to upset or turn over anything, 1823 Byron Yuan 
ix. xviii, What if carrying sail capsize the boat? 1847-78 
HattuiweELi, Cafsize, to move a ogshead or other vessel 
forward by turning it alternately on the heads. Somerset. 


CAPSTAN, 


3870 E. Peacock Raff Skirl. 11, 286 He .. capsized the 
stool on which he had been seated. c 

Sig. 1833 Marrvat 2. Simple xvii, 1 was capsized .. when 
T looked at the house, 

2. intr. (for rofl.) To be upset or overturned. 

3805 A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. IV. 3 The captain ., 
expressed his surprise that the ship should remain so long 
on her beam-ends, in such a heavy sea, without capsizing. 
1882 NArEs Seamanship (ed. 6) 140 ‘The sail .. will capsize 
behind the top-gallant sail. 

Hence Capsi-zed f//, a., Capsi‘zing vbl. sh., ote. 

1882 Daly News 1 June 3/6 She fell in with a capsized 
vessel, apparcntly a schooner, 

Capstan \ke"pstin). Forms: a. 4 capstan, 
5-6 capstayne, 6 capestan, 6-7 capstain(e, 
-sten, 7-8 -stane, 7 -stone, -stang, 7- capstan ; 
B. 7 capsterne, 7-9 -stern, (7 capstorm); ¥. 7-8 
capstand ; 3. 7-8 capstall; sce also CAPsTRING. 
[either a, F. cadestan, also in 16th ¢. cafestan 
(Littré), or else directly from the source of the 
Fr, viz. Pr. cabestan, carlicr cabestran (Cat. cadcs~ 
trant, Sp. cabestrante, -estante, cabrestante, Vg. 
cabrestante):—L, *capistrant- pr. pple. of capistra- 
re (Pr. cabestrar\, to halter, bind fast, fasten, f. 
capistr-um (It. capestro, Sp, cabestro, Vg. cabresto, 
Pr. cabestre, ¥. chevitre) halter, f. cap-cre to take 
hold of. 

The Fr. cabestan is not known to us carlier than Palsgr. 
15303 since the word occurs in Eng. in rgthe, it may have 
heen learned from the shipmen of Marseilles or Barcelona 
at the time of the Crusades. In Pg., cafistrimt and its 
derivatives have the # transposed, caérvsfo ‘halter’, nauti- 
cally ‘ropes, cables belonging to the bowsprit ', cadvesteiro 
haitersmaker', caérestante; the last is also the ap proved: 
form in nod. literary Sp.3 this form gave rise to the un- 
tenable conjecture that the derivation was from cabra goat 
estante * standing’, ingeniously supported by the known 
application of the name of the goat in various langua 
(cabria, chévre, bock, ctc.), to various mechanical dev! 
‘The attempt to find a meaning in the word, in Eng 
produced many popular perversions of the second clement, 
as stain, stone, stand, stall, stern, storm, string, Other 
names were cafstock, and cublestock.) 

1. A piece of ncchanism, working on the principle 
of the wheel and’axle, ou a vertical axis, the power 
being applied by movable bars or levers inserted 
in horizontal sockets made round the top, and 
pushed by men walking round, whereby the appa- 
ratts is made to revolve and wind up a cable round 
its cylinder or barrel , it is used especially on board 
ship for weighing the anchor, also for hoisting 
heavy sails, ete., and for raising weights out of 
quarries, mines, cores (see Gin), and the like. 

Ponble capstan, one that has two barrels on different 
decks, so as to be worked by two sets of men. Phrases, 
To heave at the capstan, to man the capstan, to tie the 
cabte to the capstan ; to rig the capstan, to insert the bars, 
etc.; to pavel the capstan, to drop the pawls or catches 
into their sockets so as to prevent recoil, when heaving is 
stopped 5 fo come tp the capstan, to slacken the cable by 
lifting out the pawls and walking back; fo surge the cap- 
stan, to slacken the rope while heaving so as to prevent 
riding or fouling. f 

a. forms capstan, -stain, -sten, -stone, “slang. 

e1g25 FE. Addit. P. V3. 418 Pe arc... with-outen .. kahle 
oper capstan to clyppe to her ankrez, ¢ 1500 Cocke Lorell’s 
B. (1843) 12 Some wounde at y” capstayne .. Some stode at 
yc slynge. 1530 Pacser. 607/2 Let go your capestan.. éas- 
thes vostre cabestan, @x608 Siz F. Vere Comm, 28 The 
Cap-stain being too strong for my men, 1615 JLS. Ace. 
St. Yohu's Hosp. Cantert., Anyorne pynne for the capsten. 
1618 Ratescu ferent. Shipping 16 The weighing of Anchors 
hy the Capstone is also new. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. 
Sea (1847) 132 With our capstens [we] stretched the two 
byghtes. 1633 ‘T. James Voy. 25 Bringing the Cable to 
Capstang, to heauc in our Cable. 1706 Puittirs, Capstan, 
Capstand or Cafpstern..Come up Capstan, or Launce out 
the Capstan, when the Sea-men would have, the Cable that 
they heave by slacked. 1729 Dresacutiers in / hil. Trass. 
XXXVI, 196 A Capstane, or upright Shaft, drawn round 
by Horses. 1832 Bassace con. Manuf, vil. (ed. 3) 48 In 
mines it is sometimes necessary to raise or lower great 
weights by capstans. 

B. forms capstern, -storm. 

1624 Cart. Satu Virginia 1.14 The men, .were throwne 
from the Capstern, by the breaking of a barre, 1670 Dry- 
pen Tempest 1.1, Hands down! Man your Main-Capstorm. 
1759 Westey Wés, (1872) H1. 52x The capstern of the ship. 
1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) To come up the Cap- 
stern, is to let go the rope which they had been heaving. 
1836 Marrvat Aish, Easy xiii, 45 Mind you leave all your 
pistols on capstern, 

y. form capstand. ‘ 

1616 BuLLOKAR, Cafstand, an instrument to wind up Ehirgse 
of great weight, some call it a Crane. 1793 SMEATON Ldy- 
stone L. $184, 1 tried them by a strain from the Capstand, 

3. form capstall. 

1610 Hotranp Camden's Bril, 1. 318 Enforced to worke 
their vessels to land by a Capstall or Crane. 1914 STRELE 
The Lover (1723) 190 Anchors, Cables, Rudders .. Capstals, 

2. attrib, and Comb., as capstan-bar, -barrel, 
-heaver ; capstan-headed adj.; capstan-house, 
see quot. 5 capstan-swifter, ‘a rope passed hori- 
zontally through notches in the outer ends of the 
bar . . the intent fs to steady the men, and to give 
room for a greater number to assist, by manning 
the swiftcrs both within and without’ (Smyth). 


* 36a7 Smirn Seaman's Grant. ii. 7 Holes thorow w ich you 


put your *Capstaine barres, for as many men as can stand 
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CAPSTOCK. 


at them to thrust it about, and is called manning the Cap- 
staine. 1798 Carr, Miter in Nicolas Disp. Ne?sov (1846) 
VII. Introd. 157 They dropped under the capstan-bars, and 
were asleep in a moment. 1706 Puiiurs s.v., *Capstarn- 
barrel is the main part of the whole piece. 1790 Roy in 
Phil, Trans, UXXX. 147 *Capstan-headed screws. mc 
Bentuam Panoft. 1. 115 The *capstern-heaver would 
dead before the wheel-walker felt the sensation of fatigue. 
1809 C. Mirwaro in Naval Chron, XXII. 309 The mess- 
room door of the *capstan-house. 1863 Barry Dockyard 
Econ. 101 Capstan-houses. These are the houses in which 
capstans, anchor stocks, pump boxes, etc., are manufactured, 
repaired, and stored. 

+ Ca‘pstock. Obs. 
sTocK.] =CAPSTAN. 

15st Recorpe [athw. Knowl. Pref. To seite forth the 
Capstocke, and eche other parte, wold make a greate showe 
of & yeometries arte, 

Cap-stone (kapstéun). [f. Car+Srone.] 

1. A stone which caps or crowns: a. the top- 
stone. Also fig. 

1685 Gracian’s Courtier’s Orac.150 Here is the fair occa- 
sion. .to put the cap-stone upon his other perfections. 1791 
Smeaton Edystone £. § 293 They had put on the cap-stone 
ofthe stair-head. 1863 Mars. C. Crarke Shaks. Char. avii. 
447 The capstone to his revelry is when he accepts Falstaff's 
pledge lo a bumper. : 

b, The overlying horizontal stone of a cromlech 
or dolmen. 

1851 D. Witson Preh. Ann. (1863) Tl. 9 Much greater 
mechanical skill. .was required to. .upheave the capstone of 
the cromlech on tothe upright trilith, 1879 Lussock Addr. 
Pol. & Educ. ix. 157 A dolmen. .of which only the capstone 
now remains. : 

c. Coping-stonc, coping. 

1665 Lond. Gaz. No. 6/1 The Sea here threw up several 
Capstones and Keys. 1828 41 Tyrer //ist. Scot. (1864) I. 
137 So near the walls as to be able to fix their movable 
bridges on the capstone. 4 

d. The uppermost bed of stone in a quarry. 

1791 Smeaton Ldystone L. § 108 Were it not for these 
cavities, the cap-stone would not readily be worked. 

2. Geol, A fossil Echinite of tbe genus Conulus, 
so called from its cap-like shape. 

1677 PLor Oxfordsh, 92 By ihe Country people called 
commonly Cap-stones, from their likeness to a Cap laced 
down the sides. 

Capstone, obs. form of Capstay. 


+ Ca‘pstring. A perversion of Carsran. 

1609 Htywoop ret. Zroy N.)Some to the cap-string call, 
some pray, some sweare, 1655 Hevwoop & Row ey Fort. 
Land & Sea w., iii, Part of their Capstring too I with a 
Piece abaft shot overboard, 

Capsular ka~psi/lix), a. [ad. mod.L. capsi- 
lar-is, f. capsula: sec CAPSULE and -ar1.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a capsule. 

[1679 Pror Stuffordsh. (1686) 196 The bicapsular seed vessel 
of Digitalis ferruginea.] 1730-6 Baitey, Capsudar, pertain. 
ing to a coffer, chest or casket. 1748 HAKTLEV Odserv. Alan 
1. il, vii. P74. 245 The capsular Ligaments of the Joints. 
1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot, xvi.175 A berry covered with 
a capsular shell. 1831 R. Kwox Claguet's Anat, 766 Cap- 
sular Lymphatics .. come from the supra-renal capsules. 
1822-44 Goon Study Med.(ed, 4) IIL, 167 Capsular cataracts 
are those in which the front, or back, of the capsule of the 
lens is alone affected. 1845 LixpLev Scé. Bot. iv. (1858) 37 
Fruit berried or capsular. ‘i 

+Capsulary, ¢. Ods. [ad. mod.L. capsudirt- 
us =capsuldris (see prec.).] =prec. 

1615 Crooke Body of Alan 360 A sma)] braunch from the 
Axillary veine which they call the Capsulary or purse- 
braunch, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £p.172 A capsulary 
reception of the breast bone. 1656 in Brount Glossogr. 

t+ Capsulate (kepsivlet), a. Bot. Obs. [ad. 
mod.L, capsulatus, f. capsula: see -aTE2.]  Fur- 
nisbed with or enclosed tn a capsule ; formed into 
a capsule; capsuled. 

1668 Witkins Acal Char, wu. 102 Capsulate herbs. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury 1, 115/1 Capsulate Pods [are] little 
short seed Vessels. 1803 Rees coe s.v., Capsulate plants 
.. bear their seeds in short capsulie. 

+ Ca‘psulated, c. Oss. [f. prec. +-En.] = prec. 

1646 Six T. Browne Pseud, Ep, tN The seed of plants 
lockt up and capsulated in their husks. 1664 Power A.xf. 
ae 1, 40. 1737-§9 Mutter Gard. Dict., Capsulated 

lants. 

Capsula‘tion. A/d. [f. Carsutev. +-ation.] 
‘ Tbe enclosure of a drug tn a capsulc to render it 
more convenient or more pleasant in administra- 
tion’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Capsule (ke'psizl). Also 7 capsul; and in 
Latin form capsula, f/. -e. [a. F. capsile, ad, 
L. capsula small box or case, dim. of capsa box, 
repository.] 

T1. gen. A little case or receptacle. Ods. 

1652 Urqunart. Zewel Wks. (1834) 233 Brought their dis- 
orderly raised spirits into their former capsuls. 1713 Drr- 
ua Phys.-Theol, x. note 1 (R.) The little cases or capsules 
which contain the seed in this species [the fern}. 

2. Phys. A tmembranous integument or envelope ; 
a bag or sac. 

a 1693 Urquuart Rabelais in. xxxi, 262 The left Capsul of 
the Heart. 1738 Med. Ess. § Observ. (ed. 2) FY. 193 When 
this Capsule is opened the Crystalline escapes. 1804 Aurr- 
Netny Surg, Obs. 13 The tumour will .. acquire for itself 
a kind of capsule, 1855 Owen Ske/. §& Teeth 7 The capsule 
of the eye-ball..isa fibrous membrane, 1866 HuxLey Ays. 
v. The tubules (of the kidney}. .terminate in dilatations. . 
called Malpighian capsules, 

3. Bot. a. A dry dehiscent seed-vessel, contain- 


(Cf. Capstay and CaBie- 
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ing one or more cells, and opening when ripe by 
the scparation of its valves. b. Applied to certain 
kinds of perithecia or receptacles tn Fungi. 

1693 Leguwennoek in PAéil. Zrans. XVII. 706 So soon as 
the Capsula breaks upon the ripening of the Seed, 1776 
Witnenine Bot, A rrangem, (1796) 1.96 A Capsule with two 
boat-shaped Valves, and one Cell; the Valves opening 
length-ways. 1830 Linotey Nat. Syst. Bot. 182 The de- 
hiscence of their capsule. 1874 Lupgsock W#ld Flowers iii. 
77 The seed capsules, when ripe, burst open if touched. 

4. Chem. A shallow saucer, for roasting sam- 
ples of ores, or for evaporating. _ 

1727-51 Crampers Cyct., Capsuda, in chymistry, is an 
earthen vessel, in form of a pan; wherein things are fre- 
quently placed, that are to undergo very violent operations 
of the fire. 1727 Braptev Fam. Dict. s.v. Distilling, Two 
Bars of Iron..to support the Retort or Capsula, 1853 
Grecory Jxorg. Chem. 181 If we heat a capsule of Nigger 
a little beyond 212°, and drop water into it. 1873 W. Lees 
Acoustics i, v. 111 A small capsule containing water. 

5. Afed. A small envelope of gelatine to enclose 
a dose of nauscous medicine. 

1875 H. Woop Therap.(1879) 503 When patients object to 
the taste, the drug may be given in gelatine capsules, 

6. A metallic cap or cover for a bottle. 

1858 in Simmonos Dict. Trade. 

7. A percussion cap; the shell of a metallic cart- 
ridge. [Fr.] In mod. Dicts. 

Ca‘psule, v. [f. prec.} ¢vans. To furnish or 
close (a bottlc,etc.) with a capsulc or metallic cover. 

Hence Ca'psuled ///. a., Ca‘psuling vé/, s6., etc. 

1859 AM Vear Round No, 30. 77 Any patent capsuled 
colour lubes. 1886 Brit, Manuf. Export Frnt. 1 Oct., The 
necessity for wiring, sealing, or capsuling. 

Capsuli-, capsulo-, comb. forms of L. caf- 
sula, CAPSULE; as in Capsuli-ferous a., bearing 
capsules. Ca‘psuliform a., having the form of 
a capsule. Capsuli-genous a., giving origin to 
capsules. Ca:psulo-lenti-cular a., of the capsule 
of the lens of the eye. 

1857 Berkeiey Cryptog. Bot. § 474. 430 Variously formed 
capsulaform organs. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 471 Lyco- 
pein Selago. leaves erect..upper capsuliferous. 1870 

OLLESTON Anim. Life 125 The so-called capsulo-genous 
glands. 1875 Watton Dis. Eye 741 Traumatic cataract is 
always capsulo-lenticular. 

Capt, var. of CapPEeD ff/. a. 

+Ca‘ptable, 2. Obs. [ad. L. captabilis, f. 
captare to catch at (see CaptaTz).) Liable or open 
to be caught or taken. 

1649 J. Ecuiston tr. Lehmen's Epist. xv. (1886) 12 Our 
precious life. .lying captable to both (i.e. heaven and hell 

Captain (kxptén), 6. Forms: a. 4-5 capi- 
tain, -tayn, -tane, -tein, § capytayn, -tein, 
capeteigne, 5-6 capi-,capytayne, 5-7 capitaine, 
6 capitan, 7 Sc. capitane; B. 4-5 capteyn, 5 
-tayn, -tan, 5-7 -tayne, 6-7 -taine, 7 Sc. -tane, 
§- captain. [ME. cafitain, a. late OF. (14thc.) 
capitaine, capitain, ad. late L. capitdne-us capitan- 
us adj. ‘chief, principal’, sb. ‘chief, headman’, 
f. caput, capit- head. 

Had L. capitaneus been an old word, which lived on in 
French, its OF. form would have been cafain, chatain (:— 
captaneum); being of somewhat later (10-11th c, origin) the 
actual OF, form was cata-ni?, cataigne, chataigne; a still 
later (12th c.) semipopular form, preserving the intertonic 
i of capitdneus, was chevetaine (whence Eng. Cinertaty). 
ag was again a much later adaptation of the L.] 

. A chief or headman. 

1, One who stands at the head of others and 
leads them, or exercises authority over them; a 
hcadman, chief, or leader. Now only as fig. use 
of spectal senses, 

ape Wveur De Eccles. ix, Sel. Wks, 111. 360 It were 

od to obeishe to Petre, and pat sich a captein were in pe 
hirche. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 231 Thou hast ben capy- 
tayn ayenst the fayth. 1534 More Picus Wks. 21 Christ 
our lorde and soueraine captayne. 1611 Bisie /fed. ii 10 
The Captaine of their saluation. 1683 tr. Erasmus’ Mori 
Enc. 50 Homer, that Captain of all Poetry. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) HI. 489 He [Homer] is the great captain and 
teacher of the whole of that charming tragic company, 

2. esp. A military leader; a commander of a body 
of troops, of a fortress, castle, etc. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vin, 52 Thai off the castell. .tauld it 
to thair capitane, 1450 W. Somnenr in Four C. Eng, Lett. 4 
Peris Brusy was cheffe capteyn, 1935 Coverpare Yudg. i. 
Who shall. .be oure Captayne of warre against ye Cananites? 
1603 Suaxs, Meas. for MM. u, ii. 130 That in the Captaine’s 
but a chollericke word, Which in the Souldier ts flat blas- 
phemie. 1618 Botton Florws u. xviii, 157 Such as the 
Captaine is, such is the Souldier. 1671 Mitton Samson 
1651 Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or priests. 1752 
Jouxson Ramél, No, 190 P 2 The captains of thousands 
awaited his commands, 185 Macaucay //ist, Eng. 11. 200 
Of all the Irish captains the most dreaded and the most 
abhorred. F 

3. A military leader of skill and expertence ; an 
able general or commander ; a strategist. 

1590 A. Core (¢it/e) The History of two most noble Cap- 
eager of the World, Anniball and Scipio. 168 EvELyn 
Mer, (1857) I. 297 Authors of sects, t captains and 
politicians. 1701 Swirt Contests in Athens & Rome Wks. 
1755 II.1. 18 Miltiades .. is reckoned to have been the first 

eat captain, not only of Athens, but of all Greece. 1838 

TacauLay Sir 4". Temple, Ess. (L.) Condé and Turenne 
will always be considered as captains of a very different 
order from the invincible Lewis. 1868 Freeman Norm. 


CAPTAIN. 


Cong, (1876) It. x.477 The world first fully leamed how 
great a captain England had in her futnre King. 

II. The head of a division. 

4. gen. A subordinate officer holding command 
under a sovereign, a general, or thc like. 

€1380 Wycur Scrm. Sel, Wks, I. 323 Folk, pat weren be 
fendis capteyns in killing of martiris. 1535 CovEroaLe 
1 Macc. xv. 38 The kynge made Cendebeus captayne of the 
see coost, 1594 SHaks. Nich, 11, v. iii. 108 O thou, whose 
Captaine I account my selfe.. Make vs thy ministers of 
Chasticement. ee (Douay) Lament. 1. comm., His 
Capitaine Nabuzardan spoyled al, 1611 BipLe Dent. i. 15 
Captaines ouer fifties, and captaines ouer tennes, and officers 
among your tribes, 1830 Sparxs Biog. S. Cabot ii. 109 On 
Cabot's arrival. .he gave him the title of his Captain. 

5. sfec. In the army: The officer who commands 
a company of infantry or foot artillery, or a troop 
of cavalry or horse artillery, ranking between the 
major and the lieutenant. The grade is the third 
in order of promotion. 

qn ges Popish Princes in St Ann. Ref Vw 1 
ee he principall lievetenaunts and capytaines. 1598 

ARRET Theor, Warrcs uw. i. 15 Regiment (divided] into 
companies, ouer every company a Captaine, 1641 Sc. 
Acts (1870) V. App. 679/2 Petitione be the Lieutenant Colon- 
ellis and Majoris .. desyring the pay of ane captaine. 1814 
Scott Wav. v, Captain Waverley of the regiment of 
dragoons, 1845 S. Austin Ranke's list. Ref. VW. 347 Who 

d now risen to the rank of captain. 

6. The officer wbo commands a man-of-war. In 
the British navy, the title of an officer who ranks 
between a rear-admiral or a commodore and a 
commander. Thc title ts also often given by 
courtesy to a commander. 

Captain of the Fleet; an officer, temporarily appointed by 
the admir nye who acts as adjutant-general of a naval force, 
carvies out all orders issued by the commander-in-chief, but 
whose special duty it is to keep up the discipline of the fleet 5 
he wears the uniform of a rear-admiral. Captain of the 
fort: an officer of the Board of Health who ‘ controls the 
entries and departures, the berthing at the anchorage, and 
general marine duties in a port, but possesses no naval 
authority, Hence, the port-captain is quite another officer’ 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bh.), 
+1554 Eorn Decades W. Ind. vn. (Arb) 375 This capitayne 
Wyndam, ge furth of his shyp at Porchmouth. 1593 
Suaxs. 2 Ve /, w. i 107 This Villaine heere, Being 
Captaine of a Pinnace. 1626 Carr. Sautn Acer. Yng. 
Seamen 1 The Captaines charge is to commaund all, and 
tell the Maister to what Port he will go. 1745 Odserv. Conc. 
Nazy 36 A Captain of a Man of War of the Line, is equal 
in Rank toa Colonel. 1804 G. Rose Diaries (1860) II. 194 
Captain Prescott, acommander inthe navy. 1836 MAaRrvaT 
Midsh. Easy xxii, The captain of the frigate, 

b. Applied to the chief sailor of a gang of men 
to whom the duties of a certain portion of the 
ship are assigned, as captain of the forecastle, 
captain of the hold, captain of the maintop, etc. 

1801 Naval Chron. VI. 103 He was captain of a gun at 
the Battle of the Nile. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple nr, vii, 
The cageein of the main-top was there with two other sailors, 
1859 F. Grirritus Artil, Man. (1862) 208, No. 1, the Cap- 
tain [of a gun] commands, attends the breech, prim 
points, and fires. 1882 Navy List July 459 Captain o 
Te ae Men, Captain of the Forecastle, Captain of 
the Foretop, Captain of the Hold, etc. ; 

he master or commander of a merchant ship 
or of any kind of vessel, 

1704 Aooison /taly 6 Our Captain thought his Ship in so 
great Danger. 18aa J. Futnt Lett. Amer, 144 ‘The persons 
who take the charge of keel-boats are also Captains. 1858 
Merc, Mar. Mag. V. 39 Capt. Baker had every confidence 
inthe ship. 1873 Mortey Xousseax HH. 55 A kidnapper of 
coolies or the captain of a slaver. : 4 

8. The superintendent or manager of a mine (in 


Cornwall, etc.). 

1602 Carew Cormtvall 10/1 Their ouerseer, whome they 
terme their Captaine, 1757 Bortase in PAi/. Trans. L. 504 
This very intelligent captain of the mine observes, etc. 18: 
Leisure Ho. 632 note, 1864 Mrs. Lroyn Ladics Pole. 1 

9. The foreman of a company of workmen or of 
a workshop in various trades. (Cf. also 6 b.) 

1886 Newspaper, D. H., ‘captain’ of Messrs. Davies’ 
[tailors’) shop, said that he never saw a coat worse made. 

O. The head boy of a school, or of a form 
in it. 

1 Spect. No. ? 13 Every Boy is bound to have as 
ey a Memory ofthe Caplin o the Form. 1730#teniana 
x. 156 There was a speech made by the captain. 1835 
Scott in Lockhart (1839) VIII, 149 A schoolboy who writes 
himself Captain of Coninaviel. School. 1864 Blackw. 
Mag. XCV1. 226 (Hoppe) The late captain of Harrow.. 
gives it as his opinion that the small houses have their 
necessary advantages. 


ll. In Cricket, Football, and other sports: The 


leader of a side or team, the chief of a club, etc. 

1857 Hucues Tom Brown 1, v, Old Brooke is talking to 
the captain of quarters (at foot-ball}. /ézd. nu. viii, And then 
the Captain of the eleven .. what a post is his in our School 
world. 1865 {(¢it/e) The Rob Roy on the Jordan .. a Jj. 
Macgregor, Captain of the Royal Canoe Club, 1884 Har- 
fers Mag. Jan. 299/1 They [bowling club] havea captain, 
and a treasurer, f 4 ‘ 

12. As a term of address (without implying any 
office or rank), familiar or slang. Cf. ‘governor’. 

1607 Suaks. Timon u, ii, 76 Why how now Captaine? 
what do you in this wise Company? 1611 — Wnt. 7. 1. ii. 
122Come Captaine, We must be neat; not neat, but cleanly, 
Captaine. 186a Russet, Diary, North & S.1. xiii. 139 All 
the people who addressed me by name prefixed ‘Major’ or 
: Colonel *, *Captain’ is very low. . The conductor who took 
our tickets was called ‘ Captain’. 


CAPTAIN. 


III. 13. A name for the Grey Guard. 

[exszo Anprewe Noble Lyfe in Badbees Bk. (1868) 232 
Capitaius is a lytel fisshe with a great hede, a wyde rounde 
mouthe.] 1810 P. Newte Féshes 14 (Jam.)} Grey Gurnard; 
Crowner.—It is known by a variety of other names, as Cap- 
tain, Ilardhead, ete. 

IV. 14. Comé,, as captain-craft, -commandant, 
-hackum, -sharp; captain’s biscuit, a hard variety 
of fancy biscuit ; + captain-pacha: sec CAPITAN. 

1844 Dickens Mar. Chuz. v. (C.D. 53 He took a *Cap- 
tain’s biscuit. 1639 Fuser //oly War in. xxiv. (1840) 162 
There were some mysteries in the *captain-craft. 1876 Ban- 
crorr Hist. U.S. 1V. xv. 419 Commissioned. .as *captain- 
commandant for Pittsburg. 1877 Major Discou. Pr. Hen: 
x. 131 Prince Henry..gave Cabral the rank of *Captain 
Donatary. 1690 B. Ei, Diet. Cant, Crew, *Captain-hackum, 


a Fighting, Blustering, Bully. /éd. *Captain-sharp, a- 


gee Cheat; also a Huffing, yet Sneaking, Cowardly 
uty. 


+ Captain (ke'ptén), 2. Obs. [In part perh. 
ad. med. L. capitaneus chief, principal; but in 
many cases not to be distinguished from an attrib. 
use of prec. sb.] Chief, principal, Icading, head-. 


1566 Drant /orace Sat, ii. B, He lays it to the captaine 
heape Whereof it rose, and grew. 1566 T. StarLeron Ae?. 


Untr. Fewell iv. so A manifest and Captain Untruthe. - 


x81 Muncaster Positions xxxiii, (1887) 121 Sound sleepe, 
the captaine cause of good digestion. ¢ 1600 Sutaks. Sou. 
lii, Like stones of worth .. Or captain jewels in the car- 
canct, 1635 R. Botton Com. Aff. Conse. iv. 182 Some 
Captaine and Commanding sinne. 

Captain (keptén),v. [f. the sb.] a. frans. 
To act as captain to, lead as captain, head. 

1598 Barrer Theor. Warves ui. 24 Captained as we are, 
our blind ignorance may chance breed our owne woe. 1700 
Soutnerne Fate of Capua 1.i, This head-long rout .. Is 
captain’d, headed, and led on by some. 1815 SoutiEv 
Roderick xiv. 103 Who called them to the field, who cap- 
tained them. 1885 Jfanch, Hven. News 29 May 2/4 Lord 
Harris captained the team. 1885 Sat. Rev. 4 July 1/2. 

b. intr. 
_ 1671 Drvpen Even, Love 19 As if 1 were gone a Captain- 
ing to Flanders. 

Captaincy (ke'pténsi). [f. Caprain sd, +-cy 
(cf. addermancy) ; after infancy, lieutenancy, etc., 
in which the suffix, really -y, is apparently -cy.] 

1. The post or position of captain. 

3838 Scort Hr. Mid/. xvi, The captaincy of the Tolbooth. 
1840 CarLYLE /feroes (1858) 275 Enlisted, under Heaven's 
captaincy, 1884 Cyclist 13 Feb. 242/1 Mr. G...after seven 
years of captaincy duties, retires from the post.” 

2. The action or control of a captain; gencral- 
ship. 

18g0 Cariyte Latter.d. Pamph. i. 43 To bring these 
hordes of outcast captainless soldiers nnder due captaincy. 
1864 Wenvet Prituirs in Soston (Mass.) Common. 27 
May, We have had neither statesmanship in the White 
house nor captaincy in the head quarters of the army. 

3. The district under the rule of a captain (e. g. 
in Brazil). [=Sp. capitanta.] 

182x Soutney Let?, (1856) 111.255 Disputes and divisions 
between the great captaincies will be the next step. 

Captainess (kapténes). [f. Caprain sd. + 
-Ess. Cf. F. capttainesse in sense 2.] 

1. A female captain or commander. (Formerly 
frequent.) 

1465 Marc. Paston Left, soz 11. 187, I had lever..to be 
captensse here then at Caster. 1581 Sipney Ast. & Siclla 
Ixxxviii, From my dear Captainnesse to run away. 1658 
Ussuner Ann. vi. 354 A Company of woemen whose Cap- 
tainesse was Archidamia. 1864 R. Burton Dahome II. 
75 note, The captainesses of the life-guards. 

+2. The flagship of a fleet of galleys. Obs. 

1600 Hottanp Livy xxxv. xxvi. 903 The rest of the fleete 
having lost their captainesse [ prztoria nave anissa]. 

Captain Ge‘neral, captain-general. [= 
F. capitain général, Sp. capitan general.) Chicf 
commander of a force; commander-in-chief of an 
army (ods. in Eng. use). Also the governor of a 
Spanish province or colony. 

3514 Sunim, Terouane in Ret. Ant.1, 317 The Lord Pont 
Deremy, ae generall. 1606 Suaks. Tr. § Cr. 1. iii. 
279 Honour’d Captaine Generall of the Grecian Armie, 
Agamemnon. _ 1708 Proclam. 30 Dec. in Lond. Gaz. No. 
4503/t John Duke of Marlborough, Captain General of 
our Forces. 1777 Watson Philip 17 (1839) 159 The marquis 
of Mondejar, captain-general of the province. 1809 WEL- 
uincton Let, in Gurw. Disp. V. 3 Appointing me one of 
the Coyeins General of the Spanish armies. 1845 Darwin 
Vay. Nat. i. (1879) 3 It is here the governors and captaip- 
generals of the islands have been buried. 

Ca‘ptainless, 2. Without a captain. 

1586 Warner 46. Eng, m. xix. (R.) But captainless Con- 
fusedly they deale, 1796 SoutuEy Joan of Arc vin. 587 (R.) 
All captainless, Il marshalled. 18g0 Cartyte Latter-d. 
Pamph. i. 43 Captainless, uncommanded, these wretched 
outcast ‘soldiers’. .must needs become banditti. 

Captain -lieute-nant. A military officer 
who commanded a company or troop, with a cap- 
tains rank, and lieutenant’s pay. (The rank no 
longer exists.) C 

@ 1658 Cromwett in Rushw. ‘est. Cold, m. 11.278 My 
captain-lieutenant slew him. 1748 Olserv. Couc. Navy 48 
In the Army there are Captain-Lieutenants whose Commis- 
Sions are superiour to all other Lieutenants and inferiour 
to Captains. 1770 Davies in Pail. Trans. LX. 187 Tho. 

vies, Captain Lieutenant of Artillery, ¢1880 Grant 


Hist, India 1, Wi. 289/2 Captain-Lieutenant Clark .. was 
struck on the breast by a spent ball, 
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+ Ca’ptainly, 2. Obs. Befitting a captain. 

1597 J. Payne Aoyal Exch, 34 Endowed wth courrage 
and Captaynely knowlege. 

Captain-pasha: see CaPiTan. 


+Captainry. Os. Also 6 capitanry, -ery. 
[ad. I. capitatnerie, in med.L. capitaneria (Matt. 
Paris): see Capratn sé, and -ry.] 

The office of captain, captainey ; a district under 
a captain. 

1536 Bettennen Cron, Scot, 1.276 The king of Pichtis .. 

romittit..to geif the capitanry of Camelon to him. ¢ 1565 

ANDESAY (Pitscottie) Céron, Scot. (1728) 51 Under the Cap- 
tainry and Government of James Hamilton. 1577 Houtx- 
surp Chron. Jred. an.1568(R.) Fearing that their capteinries 
should be taken away. 1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog, WA. 

40 The capitanery of luggarus. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
i 749 The 16 captainries, into which this country is divided. 

Ca‘ptainship. [f. Carraiy sé. +-s1r.] 

1. ‘The office, position, authority or rank of a 
captain ; commandership; leadership. 

c1465 ng. Chron. (Camd. Soc.) 7 To dyscharge hym 
(Capteyn of Caleys] of the capteynshyppe. 1495 Act it 
Hen, VI, xxxiii. $25 The Captainshippe of the Castell of 
Aberwstoyth. 1942 Upaue Fras. Afeph. 234, He was 
putte from the capitaineship of a compaignic of horsemen. 
1643 Prynne Power Part, nu. 63 The Farle of Warwick was 
elected to the Captainship of Calice. 1752 Carrn //2s?. 
Eng. V1. 223 The captainship of the Scotch Guards. 1841 
W. Srauoine /taldy & /f. fsd, VL. 1g0 A still more terrible 
host, called the Great Company ..then under the captain- 
ship of Lande, a German. 

2. The dignity or* personality of a captain. 
humorous ; cf. lordship. 

r61r Barrev Raw Addey in Hazl. Dodsley X. 324 1s this 
the fittest place Your captainship can find to puffin? r61z 
Cuarman Widowes Tin Dedsley (1780) Vl. 224 Your Cap- 
tainship commands my service no farther. ¢1817 HouG 
Tales & Sk. V1. 154, Ladvise your lordship, your captain- 
ship, and your besiegership. 

3. A district under the rule of a captain. 

(transl. Sp. & Pg. capitania.J 

1680 Moxpes Geog. Kect. (1685) 258 The Portugueses enjoy 
-. the Captainships of Para, etc. 182g Waterton land. 
S. Amer. u, ii. 173 He has been shot south of the line, in 
the captainship of Para. 

4. Skill in performing the part of captain or 
leader, ‘skill in the military trade’ (J... 

1606 Suaks. Avt. & CZ. i. xiii. 8 The itch of his Affection 
should not then Haue nickt his Captain-ship. 

Il St re Obs. (Pr.:-L. capital-7s.] An old 
title ofrank in the south of France = chief, captain, 
as in the famed Captalde Buch, here referred to: 


1592 WyRLev Armorie 159 ‘Truth and courage bold That 
Chandos, and the Captall true did hold. 

+ Captate, v. Obs. [f. L. capfat- ppl. stem 
of captare to catch at, freq. of capire to take, scize.] 
trans. To catch at, strive to obtain, scek after. 
1628 Honses Thucyd. 1. xxii. note, [They] recited their 
histories to captate glory. 1659 GauDEN Tears Church 255 
(D.) Condescending oft ..in order to captate the love and 
civil favour of people. 1671 True Non-Conf. Pref., 1 do not 

captate the empty praise of an affected modesty. 

cepa ion (k&ptéi-fon).  [a. L. captatiin-en, 
n. of action f. captd-re (see prec.) ; cf. F. captation.] 
A catching at, an endeavour to get, esp. by address 
or art; the making of ad capfandum appeals. 

1523 SxeLton Garl. Laurel 815 With proper captacyouns 
of benevolence, 1613 R.C. Tadle Adph. ied. 3), Captation, 
rocuring, purchasing. 1628 Br. Hatt Que Vadis xv. Joo 

Neuer generation was so forward as the Jesuiticall for cap- 
tation of wils [cf. L. captatio testamenti] amongst their 
owne, or of soules amongst strangers. 1648 Eikon Bas. 107 
Popular captations which some men use in their speeches. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Captatton, subtilty to get favour, 
a cunning endeavor to get a thing. 18/3 Daily News 28 
July 4/7 To induce candidates to rely..less on the arts of 
political captation. 

+Capte. Oés. [ad. L. caft-us taking, com- 
prehension, capacity, f. cap/- ppl. stem of cap-cre 
to take.]_ Capacity, comprehension. 

1842 Upait Eras. Apoph. Pref. 23 b, Helpe the weake 
and tendre capte of the vnlearned reader. /ééd. 321b, A 
mery conceipte to those that are of capte to take it. 


Caption (kex"pfon). Also 4 capeioun. [ad.L. 
caption-em taking, f. capf- ppl. stem of capcre to 
take. Cf. OF. capcion, -tto12.] 


1. Taking, catching, seizure, capture. sow rare. 

1382 Wycuir 2 Peter ii, 12 Beestes, kyndeli in to capcioun 
[Vulg. i captionen:), or takinge. 1680 Sess. Admir. 18 Feb, 
in Beawes Lex Afercat. 238 A caption in order to an adjudi- 
cation. 1689 Treaty in Magens /xsurances (1755) UY. oe 
Ships present at the Caption. 1813 A/onthly Mag. XXXVI. 
14 To handle is to exercise the instrument of caption. 1886 
Pall Madl G. 3 June 16/1 (Advt.) Mineral water .. an im- 
proved method of caption, by which dilution is avoided. 

b. Law. Arrest or apprehension by judicial 
process. (esf. in Scotch law.) 

1609 SKENE Keg. May. Table, 70 The forme of the breive 
of caption of ane debtour. 1635 Pacitr Christianogr. u. 
(1636) 35 Letters of Caption sent forth against the said Pre- 
bend. 1702 J. CHampertayne S¢. Gt, Brit. uw. in. x. (1743) 
434 The last step. .is called a caption, which is a warrant to 
seize the debtor's person. 1739 Col. Rec. Penn. IV. 391 Y° 
Day and Cause of his Caption and Detention. 182. ScoTT 
Kob Roy Introd., Sentenced by letters of horning and cap- 
tion. 1837 New Month. Mag. XLVI. 310 The caption of 
some of the most violent appeased the riot. 


+2. The action of cavilling or taking exception ; 


CAPTIOUSNESS. 


an objection or cavil ; fallacious or captious argu- 
ment; a quibble, sophism. (1. caftto.) Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learning u. xiv. § 6. 55 The degenerate 
and corrupt vse is for Caption and contradiction. 1622 62 
Heyiin Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 2/1 Not to spend more time 
in answering so vain a Caption. 1655 Futter Ch. “ist... 
84 How causelesse is the Caption of the Papists at the Con- 
secration of Matthew Parker, @ 1734 Nortu Lives 1. 365 
He .. showing them the proclamation, asked if they could 
find any caption to be made upon it. 

3. Law. ‘That part of a legaf’ instrument, as a 
ecominission, indictment, ete., which shows where, 
when, and by what authority it is taken, found, or 
exceuted’ (Tomlins Law Dict. 1809. This ap- 
pears to be short for ‘certificate or note of caption 
or taking’; and it is sometimes used for the 
‘making or execution’ of this certificate. 

1670 Brount Law Dict. s.v. Caption (Captio) When a 
Commission is executed, and the Commissioners names sub- 
scribed to a Certificate, declaring when and where the Com- 
mission was executed, that is called the Caption. 1790 
Dautas Amer. Law Rep. 1.131 The time from which they 
are bound : whether from the caption or from the inrolinent 
of the recognizance. 1818 Creise Digest V. 123 Unless 
the caption of such fine be before one of the jnstices or 
barons. 1885 J. Woopcock in Law Times LX XIX, 2332 
A customary tenant..must attend before the steward to be 
sworn tothe caption. i re: 

‘Vhe foregoing is sometimes explained as ‘the beginning or 
heading of a warrant, comission, or indictment’, whence 
comes . 

4. The heading of a chapter, section, or news- 
paper article. (Chiefly used in U.S.) 

1848 BartLett Dict. ctoer., Caption > This legal term is 
used in the newspapers where an Lnglishman would say 
title, head, or heading. 1854 N. 4 Q. Ser... IX. 245/12 LA 
review) having three works as the caption of the article. 
1865 Grosart (adaer’s Mew Introd. 21 Prof. De Morgs 
. delighting the readers of the Athena:um with the treasures 
of his. .reading, under the caption, ‘A Dudget of Paradoxes’. 
1879G. Prescore SP. Telephone 111 A short article .. in.. 
thts journal under the caption ‘Galvanic Music’. 

Captious (kz-pfas’, 2. Forms: 4,6 capcious, 
5 -cyows, 6 -tius, 7-tiose,6-captious. [ad. F. 
capticux ot L. captios-us fallacious, sophistical, f. 
caption-em see CAPtioy),] 

1. Apt to catch or take one in; fitted to ensnare 
or perplex in argument; designed to entrap or 
entangle by subtlety ; fallacious, sophistieal. 

1447 Goxennam Seyxtys 7 At Caimbrygge.. Where wytty's 
he manye ryht capcyows And subtyl. 1830 Parscr. 307/21 
Capcions, crafty in wordes to take one in a trap, caftren, 
1548 Upatt, etc. Lrasm. Par, Mark ii, 23a, Wherfore they 
went vato lesus, & inoued ynto hyin this capctous question. 
1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles II. 1. 31 Verbal, Captiose, So- 
phistic Questions. 1784 Cowper 7érociniumt go3 A captious 
question, sir, and yours is one, Deserves an answer similar, 
or none. 1871 Brackixn Four Phases 1. aan By captious 
questions to worm answers out of other people. 

+b. Crafty. Ods. ; 

tgsgo Swixpurn Testaments Hy This former kinde of 
disposition which by reason of the cunning condition ap- 
peareth to be made in hope of gaine, and is therefore 
prone tearmed captious. 1608 TorseL, Serpents 779 
a 


iders .. have given themselves ..to captious taking at 
vantage, watching and espying their prey. 

2. Apt to catch at faults or take exception to 
actions ; disposed to find fault, cavil, or raise ob- 
jections ; fault-finding, cavilling, carping. . 

¢1380 Wyciir Sern, Sel. Wks. 11. 13 pes wordis ben sopeli 
seid ajens alle capcious men. 1838 Coverpace N’. 7. Prol., 
The world is captious, and many there be that had rather 
find twenty faults, than to amend one. 1g61 Wes tr. Cortes’ 
Arte de Navigar Pref, ad fin., Enemies to vertue & 
captious of other mens doinges. 1658 Futter Ch. //ist. 
Pref., To cut off all occasions of Cavill from captious per- 
sons, 1804 Med. Fru/. X11. 359 The objections of the 
captious. 1865 Tro.tore Belton Est. vi. 60 He was cap- 
tious, making little difficulties, and answering him with 
petulance. 

3. In various nonce-uses. 


‘ta. Able to take in or contain, capacious. Oés. 
r60x SHaks. Adl’s Wel/ 1. iii. 208 Yet in this captious, and 
intenible Siue, I still poure in the waters of my loue And 
lacke not to loose still. ‘ 
+b. Alluring, taking, plausible. Ods. on 

1776 Sir P. Francis in Ment. (1867) 11. 55 The proposition 
was captious, and if made at an earlier period, might have 
been listened to by some of us. 

Cc. humorous. ? 

1808 W. Irvine Anickerd. (1861) 134 Little captious short 
pipes, two inches in length, which. -could be stuck in one 
corner of the mouth. : 

Captiously (kepfasli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥?.] 
In a captious manner. 

139 Bipte (Great) Luke xi. 53 The lawears and the 
Pharyses began. .capciously to aske him many thynges. 
1863-87 Foxe A. & J. (1684) II]. 239 Captiously asking 
often of Bradford a direct answer concerning Oaths. 1657 
Jj. Ssutn Afyst. Rhet. 78 A fallacy in sophistry, that is, when 
a saying is captiously taken and turned to another sense. 
x812 J. & H. Smitn Rey. Addr. x. (1873) 96 Objections .. 
captiously urged. 1866 G. Macnonatp Ann. 0. Neighb. 
xxiii. (1878) 415 The father.. had been behaving captiously 
and unjustly to his son. 

Captiousness (kz'pfosnés). [f as prec. + 
-NESs.] Captious quality or disposition. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par, Luke (1548)71a, The mali- 
cious capciousnesse of the Pharisees and of the Scribes 1664 
H. More Afyst, /nig. 10x Who put questions. .for captious- 
ness, contention and a conceited hope of puzzling him. 


CAPTIVABLE, 


1750 Jounson Rami. No. 74% 5 The captiousness of old 
age. 1861 Sat. Kev. 30 Nov. 562 [He] sometimes pushes 
his criticism to the length of captiousness. 

+ Captivable, 2. Obs. rare—. [f. Captive v. 
+-ABLE.] That can be taken captive. 

1675 HI. More in R. Ward Life (1710) 244 HH we find our 
selves Captivable by them. 

+Capti-vance. Also -aunce. 
[f. F. captiver to CAPTive +-ANcE.] 
TION, CapriviTy. 

1596 Srenser #.Q. 10. vi. 45 That wofull squyre Whom 
he had reskewed from captivaunce, /éid. v. vi 17 With 
that he gan at large to her dilate The whole discourse of 
his captivance sad. . —_ 

Captivate (keptivett), v. [f. late L. captivat- 
ppl. stem of caftivére to take captive, f. captivus 
Captive; ef. F. captiver and Captive v.] 
+1. trans. ‘To make captive, take prisoner, cap- 
ture. Ods. or arch. 

1855 Harpsrietp Divorced fen, VITL (1878) 186 The Em. 
peror would yet again captivate the Pope. 1641 J. Jacn- 
son True Evang, 7, i. 209 Crassus... when he was cap- 
livated by Cyrus. 1768 C. Bearty Two Months’ Tour 11 
The Indians. .killed and captivated all. 1796 Morse A mer. 
Geog. 1. 428 They were mostly taken or destroyed by the 
enemy, and their seainen captivated. 1825 Siro, Jonathan 
111.86 The British. .captured or captivated four successive 
patroles. x i 

+b. To capture, secure, hold eaptive (animals 
and things).~ Oés. 

1595 Locrine in. iv. 165 Thy bragging banners. .Shall all 
be captivated with this hand, 1623 Purcnas Piler. I. 
v1. i, 466 Another captivateth his Iegges with a Rope. 
1696 Tryon Wisc. 1.6 Where this dark furious Spirit is hid 
or captivated. 

+2. fig. To make or hold captive, put or keep 
in subjection, subjugate (the mind, mental attri- 
butes, cte.) Const. Zo. Obs. exc. as passing into 3. 
¢1g26 Frit Disput, Purgatory(1829) 118 Let us ever cap- 
tivate our reason unto that. 1603 Fiorio Montaigne (1634) 
189, I captivate more easily my conceits under the auc- 
toritie of ancient opinions. 1611 Bipte Pref. 116 ‘They 
that are wise, had rather haue their iudgements at libertie 
in differences of readings, then to be captiuated to one. 
1698 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) 1V. 269 That requires us 
to captivate our Reason to the Obedience of Faith. 1838 
J. Hatuey in ave 163 Lord, subdue me to thyself; 
captivate me to thyself. 

3. esp. ‘To overpower with excellence’ (J.): to 
cnthrall with charm or attractiveness ; to enslave, 
fascinate, enamour, enchant, charm. 

1535 CoveRDALE Fudth xvi. g Hir bewtye captyuated his 
mynde. 1592 Suans. Ven. §& Ad. 281 This I do to captivate 
the eye Of the fair breeder that is standing by. 1665 BovLe 
Occas. Kefl. v1.x. (R.) Princesses..who captivate by proxy. 
1713 Apvison Guardian No. 111 Wisdom. .so captivates him 
with her appearance, that he gives himself np to her. 1768 
Beatnie Winstr. 1. xxxvi, Lured by the toys that captiv- 
ate the throng. 3814 Scott Wu. xiv, The sort of beauty 
or merit, which captivates a romantic imagination in carly 
youth. 1828 D'Israru Chas. f, I. v. 92 A tale .. to cap- 
tivate the listeners, and humour the nation, 

+ Captivate, f7/. 2. Obs. Also 6-7 -at. [ad. 
L. caftivdt-us: see pree.]) =Captivatep. Hence 
+ Ca‘ptivately a/v., in captive condition or form. 

1556 J. Hevwoon Spider & /. Ixxiii. 12 Before nor since 
my suffrance captiuatlie, rg81 J. Bett //addon's Answ. 
Osor, 137, It is bond, servile and altogether captivate. 
1591 Suaks. 1 //en. J, v. iii, 107 ‘Tush, women haue bene 
captivate ere now. 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit, 1. 247 
That Arke In Balaims temple Captivate. 1671 True Non- 
Conf. 427 His Majestie..was so possessed and captivat by 
a design. 

Ca‘ptivated, /7/. a. [f. prec. vb.+-ED.] Made 
eaptive, enthralled. 

1621 Motte Camerar. Liv. Libr, Ded., This captiuated 
and exhausted Kingdome. 1636 Featiy Clazis Afyst. xiii. 
183 To release your long captiyated attention. 1692 SoutH 
uz Serm. (1697) 1. 294 The Victorious Philistines were 
worsted by the Captivated Ark. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. 
(1752) 213 The Captor must exhibit all the . + Captivated 
mariners to be examined. Afod. A captivated admirer. 

Captivater, obs. f. CaprivaTor. 
Captivating (kz ptive'tin), 74/7. sb. Theaction 
of the verb CAPTIVATE. 

1623 Hart Arraignm. Ur, Ded, The captivating of the 
French King. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 354 By captivat- 
ing he ascended, . 

Captivating, 4//. a. That captivates, takes 
captive, orenthralls. (See the vb.) 

1675 It, More in R. Ward Lie (1710) 244 The Captivating 
Desires of the Animal Life. “1690 Baxter A‘ngad. Christ 
i. (1691) 6 Their Persecuting, Captivating .. Enemies, 
arg Ken Hymnoth. Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 213 When cap- 
tvating Death he captive Ied. 1772 Witkes Corr. (1805) 
IV, 109 Mrs. Garrick is .. the most captivating of the 
whole circle. 1868 Freeman Noro. Cong. (1876) HI. viii. 219 
The tale is one of the most captivating in the whole range 
of monastic history. 

Hence Ca-ptivatingly adv. 

1861 Temple Bar Wi. 533 The child is captivatingly 
modelled. 1863 15. C. Crayton Queens i H, 326 
Never did she sing or act more captivatingly. 

Captivation (ke tivel'fan). [ad. L. captivd- 
f1on-em, n, of action f. capiivdre to CaprivaTE.] 

1. The action of taking or holding captive; the 
fact or state of being taken or held captive; now 
only fig., of the attention, mind, fancy, affections. 

1610 Hratey St, Ang, City of God 712 In tbe seaventith 


yeare after their captivation they [i.c. Jews) returned honie. 


Obs. rare. 
=CAPTIVA- 
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@1656 Br. Hatt Rent. Wks. (1660) 21 No small part of our 
servitude lyes in the captivation of our understanding. 175% 
Jouxson Kambl. No. 147? 5 By some occult method of 
captivation, he animated the timorous. .and opened the re- 
served. 1868 Hotme Ler 3. Godfrey xxiv. 129 It was a 
case of mutual captivation. 1878 C. Stanrorn Syd. Christ 
49 They are bound, not in captivity, but in captivation, 

2. A eaptivating influence, a fascination. 

3824 Scotr St. Konan's xviii, Lady Penelope tbrew out 
the captivations of her wit. nal 

Captivative (keptivetiv), a. [f. L. caprivdt- 
(see above) +-IVE.] Fitted or tending to capti- 
vate. 

1772 J. Ross Winterdine Rocks 42 The warbling tenants 
of the Grove, Which captivative trill the voice of love. 


Captivator (ke'ptiveite:). In 7 also -er. 
(f. Cartivate v+-or.] One who captivates, 

1651 Baxter Jn Bat. 151 Captivaters of the best of their 
Brethren. 1690 — Aiagd. Christ ii. (1691) 41 Babylonish 
Conqueror and Captivater, 1862 F. Hate /Jindu Philos. 
Syst. 62 Nature is both the captivator and the emancipator 
of the soul. 

Captive (kexptiv), 2. and 5d. Also 4-5 cap- 
tif(e, -yfe, 6- yue. [a. F. captif, -ive, ad. L. 
captiv-us taken prisoner, a prisoner, f. caft-ss 
taken: see -ive, Cf. Carmirr.] 


A. adj. (In early use, and in many phrases, the 
adj. and sb, are hardly separable.) 

1. Taken prisoner in war, or by force; kept in 
confinetnent or bondage. 

€1374 Cuavcer Troylus m1. 333 Stocked in prison... 
Captive to crnell king Agamemnon. 1535 CoverDALe Ezra 
x. 6 Put out from the congregacion of the captiue. 1611 
Bipiy 2 Sface, viii. ro To make so much money of the cap- 
tiue Iewes. at Drvoex Pal. § Are.i.511 Nor ho 
the captive lord his liberty. 1855 H. Reno Lect. Zug. Lit, 
iv. (1878) 128 Kings were captive in England's Geet 

b. transf. Said of animals caught and kept in 
confinement, e.g. @ captive lark; also of things 
restrained from escaping, as a captive balloon. 

c. To lead, take, hold captive: perk. this was 
orig, the sb., as in ¢o fake prisoner, but it remains 
unchanged in the pl. 

[1382 Wycuir 2 Chron. xxx. g Their lordis that hem laddyn 
caityf} 1535 Coverpate Jer. xxii. 11 In the place, where 
voto he is led captyue. 1575 Laxeuam Let, (1871132 Many 
led captive fortriumph. 1611 Binte Gen. xiv. 14 His brother 
was taken captiue, 1806 A. Knox A’cm, 1. 33 Temptations 
which..we were led captive. 1884 Gustarsox Found. 

eathi.ied.3)4 Setting free the waters they had held captive. 

2. fg. Captivated, enslaved in will and feeling. 

1594 Suans. Kick. J/f, w. i. 80 My Womans heart, 
Grossely grew captiue to his honey words, r60r — A/f's 
Wedd vii. 17 Whose words all eares took captiue, 

3. Of or belonging to a captive. 

1590 Srenser F.Q.1. vii. 49 That he my captive Ianguor 
should redeeme, 1671 Maton Samson ieege tl sorrowed at 
his captive state. 

“\ 4. Used for Camirr a. or sé. 

1634 Malory's Arthur (1816) 11, 239, Iam the most wretch 
and captive of the world. 

B. sé. 

1. A person taken prisoner, in war, or by brigands 
or savages; onc taken and held in confinement. 

ta1g00 Morte Arth, 1580 ‘Yo comone with his captifis 
fore covatys of silver. 1494 Fasyan tv. Ixvii. 45 To bea 
Captyue or a prysoner to y* Romaynes. 1611 Biste Daz. 
ii. 25 A man of the captiues of Iudah. 1713 Younc Force 
Relig. t. (1757) 53 But whither is the captive borne away, 
The lennienie captive, from the chearful day ? 

Jig. cx60oo Suaxs. Sonn. |xvi, And captiue-good at. 
tending Captaine ill, 

b. ¢rvansf. Said of an animal or thing. 

1820 //oyle’'s Games Fimpr. 313 He fa piece nt draughts] 
becomes king and is crowned by placing one of the captives 
upon him. 1885 Pad// Afalt G. Ae 3/2 The balloon com- 
mittee at Chatham is only busy with ‘captives’. 

2. fig. Onc captivated or enslaved by beauty, 
personal influence, or the like. 

1732 Lanspowne Beauty § Law (R.) The fairest of the 
sex complain Of captives lost, and loves invok'd in vain. 
C. Comb. captive-like a. and adv. 

1583 T. Watson Poems \xxiti. (Arb) 109 The winged boy 
«led him captiuelyke from nll delight, 

Captive (ke'ptiv), vw. arch. [a. F. captive-r 
(15th c.):—L. captiodre, f. captiv-ns Captive a. 

In very common use in 16-18the.; rare in roth. Orig. 
ra captive, as still in Milton; but ca‘pflve, used 

eae and frequent in 17th c., alone survives.) " 

o take captive, bring into captivity: a. 72. 

c1430 Lypc. Afin. Poems (1840) 38 Thei hym captived, 
whereby he was y-lore. 15: ft. Chirtion Briefe ible 1. 
rH Tiglath Pileeser had before tyme captived them [the 

sraclites}. 1599 Suaks. /7en. Vy it iv. 55 When Cress 

battell fatally was strucke, And all our princes captiu’d. 
1703 C. Maturr Afagn. Chr. (1852) App.217 They butch- 
ered and captived many of the inhabitants. 1756 Burke 
Vind, Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 1. 8 And their inhabitants 
slaughtered, and captived, 1828 W. Tavior Surv. Germ, 
Poetry 1. 300 Thusnelda has been captived by the Romans. 

b. jg. To captivate, enthrall (the understanding, 
reason, affections, will, etc.). 

1528 More //eresyes t. Wks. 169/1 To captiue and sub. 
dewe oure vnderstandyng. 1581 J. Beut /faddon's Anusw. 
Osor. 142b, Freewill being captived hath no power to worke 
anything but sinne. @1g95 Soutuwett Peter's Contpi., 
O women! woe to men} traps for their falls. .Earth’s neces- 
sary ills, captiving thralls. ¢1605 Row.ey Birth Afer/. un. 
ii, 305 That face..Captiv’d my senses. 16g0 Bastwick 
Lord Bps. ii. Bijb, Captiving then: with manyfold cere- 


CAPTURE. 


monies. ¢1720 Prior (J.) How she the vagrant might in- 
thral, And captive him, who captives all. 1761 Cuurctttt 
Rosciad (R.) If music. .Captives the ear. 
Hence Ca‘ptived 94/. a., Ca-ptiving spl. a., ete. 
1591 Horsey Trav, (1857) 182 ‘Io by and redeme divers.. 
of those captived people. 1596 Srenser F, (0. ut i. 2 But 
the captiv'd Acrasia he sent..a nigber way. 1613 Purcnas 


Pilgr. 1. 1. xvii. 70 The Philistins placed the Captived Arke 
in Dagon's Temple. 1671 Mitton Samson 33. 1724 RAMSAY 
Tea-t, Mise, G73) HI. rag My captiv‘d fancy. 1798 Monthly 
Mag. V1. 99 The captived king Zedekiah, 

+Ca‘ptivement. O/s. rare—'. [f. Carrivez. 
+-MENT, or a. obs. F. captivement, f. captiver.] 
A taking captive, captivity. 

1714 ‘Nestor Iroxsioe’ Orig. Canto Spenser xxv, And 
eas'd the Pain of her sad Captivement. 

+Captiver. Os. [f. Caprive v.+-ER.] One 
who takes captive ; a captor. 

mais F onan On Rev. 200 The et ee are captiued. 
I eatty Reinolds in Fuller Atel Rediv, (1867) 1}, 222 
Without captiver both are captive led. 


Captivity (k#pti-viti). Also 4 (captyuide), 
4-6 captyuyte, 6-7 captiuitie. [perh. a. F. 
captivité, ad. L. captivitas, -tdtem, {. captiv-us 
captive. The OF. was chetiveté: as Littré has 
captivité only from 15th c., the ME. may have been 
direct ad. Lat.] 

1. The condition of a eaptive ; the state of being 
held prisoner by an enemy or conqueror ; some- 
times sfec. that of the Jews at Babylon. 

c1zag £. £, Addit, P. B. 1612 Pat cazt watz in pe cap- 
tyuide in cuntre of Tues. ¢1380 Wvcuir Wicket? (1828) 2 

hey shall fall. .into captyvyte manye dayes. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccliv. 328 There were many cristen men,.put 
in captyuyte. 1593 Saks. 3 Hen. VJ, iv. v. 13 To set him 
free from his Captiuitie. 1662 Stituncri. Orig. Sacr. t vi. 
§ 8 How durst Ezra. .after the ag profane so sacred 
a thing? 1794 Sutuivan View Nat. WH. 238 Their several 
Captivities, dispersions, and desolations, 1860 Pusey Min. 
Proph. 135 A captivity implies a removal of the inhabitants. 

b. of a captive animal. 

174 Gotps. Nat. Hist. V. 305 A malicious joy in these 
call-birds to bring the wild ones into tbe same state of cap- 
tivity. f ng 

2. fig. The servitude or subjection of the reason, 
will, or affections. 

1538 Starkey England 31 Wyse conseyl may at the lest.. 
restore the wyl out of such captyvyte. 1562 Asp. Hamitton 
Catech. (1884) 38 The miserable captivitie of the devil. 1605, 
Bacon Adv: Learn. t.1v. $12 Disciples do owe unto masters 
.-not an absolute resignation or perpetual captivity. 1612 
Biste 2 Cor. x. 5 Bringing into captiuitie euery thought to 
the obedience of Christ. 165x Hoses Leviath. ttt. xxxii. 
196 By the captivity of our understanding is..meanta Sub- 
mission..of the Will to Obedience. 1714 Apnison Cafo m1. 
i. (L.) The strong, the brave, the virtuous, the wise Sink in 
the soft captivity together, | BM fs 

+3. Those who are in captivity; captives col- 
lectively.. (A Hebraism.) O¢s. To lead captivity 
captive: a Scriptural phrase used in Jedgcs v. 12, 
#s. xviii. 19 in the sense of ‘lead off one’s captives 
in triumph '; bnt often taken (after ZA. iv. 8) in 
the sense ‘to lead away into captivity those who 
have held others in bondage’. 

126 Tixnats EA. tv. 8 He is gone vp an hye, and hath 
ledde captivitie captive [Wvectir, ledde caitifte caitif), 1597 
Hooker £ecé. Pot. v. Ixxvtii §9 He led captivity captive. 
r6rr Hise Fudge. v.12 Leade thy captiutie captiue, thou 
sonne of Abinoam (1382 Wvcur, Tak thi chaytyues; 1388 
thi prisoneris; 1535 Coverp. Catch hem y* catched thee, 
thou son of Abinoam], — Dan. vi 13 That Daniel which 
is of the captiuity of the children of fudah. 1667 Mattox 
?. £.x. 188 And with ascention bright Captivity led captive 
through the Aire, 

Captor (ke'pta, -o1). [a. L. captor, agent-n. 
f. cap-tre to take (sec CAPTURE): cf. F. capteur.] 

1. One who takes by foree a prisoner or a prize ; 
Spec. (in 18th ¢.) one who makes a capture at sea. 

1688 Mirce Gt. Fr. Dict., Captor, celui quia fait la prise. 
1712 ict 10 Anne xxvi. § 113 Her Majesty’s Declaration 
made in favour of the Captors of prizes. 1722 Cart. OcLE 
in Lond, Gaz. No. 6091/3, I Peis Eto, was disqualified. 
1755 Macens Justrances 1, 487 Before the Ship or Goods, 
can be disposed of by the Captor. r80g Soutuey Madoc in 
Ast, xviii, Kirid .. Close on the captors, with avenging 
sword, Follow'd right on. 1871 Bracke Four Phases t. 56 
Lysander the captor of Athens, P 

2. Acensor. (Cf. caption.) Sc. Obs. 

1646 Row //ist, Kirk (1842) 186 T ere were peters ap> 
pointed to observe what speeches ministers uttered. 

Captress (ke'ptrés). rare. [f. Carror+-Ess.] 
A female bi : 

1867 Patt Malt G. 21 Feb. 3 He has followed his captress 
with heavy heart and sickly smile. 


Capturable (ka‘ptitirib’l), 2. [f Cartunry. 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being captured. 

1865 Cartyie /redk. Gt. 1X. xx. iii. 36 Breslau capturable. 
1876 Tinstey's Mag. XIX. 109 Less capturable than the 
sleeping weasel. 

Capture (keptiiix), 54. [a. TF. capture (16th e. 
in Littré), ad. L. caftiéra taking, seizing, f. capt- 
ppl. stem of cap-dre to take: see -URE.] 

. The fact of seizing or taking forcibly, or by 
stratagem, or of being thus seized or taken; eatch- 
ing ; seizure; arrest; ¢sf. the seizing as a prize. 

1541-2 in Pitcairn Crim. 7rials 257" Remission to John 
Lausone..for his capture and apprehension. 1611 Cocr., 
Capture, a capture or taking, 1713 Guardian No. 159 


: CAPTURE. 


Being concerned in several captures, he brought home with 
him an estate of about twelve thousand pounds, 1841 Ex- 
puinstoxe J/7ést, Jnd, 11. 197 After Akber’s capture of 
Ahmednagar. 1848 ArnouLp Afar. Juser, (1866) Tk, 1. ii. 


706 Capture is the forcible taking of a ship, etc, in time of | 


war, with a view to appropriating it as prize. 1873 Mortey 
Rousseau 11, 124 The primitive usages of .. marriages by 
capture, purchase, and the rest. 

2. The prize, prey, or booty so taken. 

1706 in Puitiirs. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 213 
It 1s allowahle to bring. a dubious capture into port. 1775 
Jounson Mest, /s7, Wks. X. 399 Produces a plentiful capture 
of herrings, Zod. He had been butterfly-hunting, and 
now exhibited his captures. 

Capture, v. [f. pree. sb.: cf. F. caplure-r. 
Not in Johnson 1755-73; replaces Caprive v.] 

érans. To make a capture of; to take prisoner ; 
to catch by force, surprise, or stratagem ; to seize 
as a prize in war. 

1795 Soutuey Yoan of Arc m, 121 His bravest Chiefs Or 
slain or captured. 1814 WeLunGton Zed. in Gurw. Disp. 
XII.8 The value of the property so captured. 1850 Pres- 
cotr Peru 11.175 To disperse the enemy, and, if possible, 
to capture their leader. 1879 Luppock Sci. Lect. i. 5 To 
capture small aquatic animals. 

tg, 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xviii. 281 As if women were to 
be captured by millinery! 1882 Hinspate Garfield & 
#duc. 1.60 He took great pleasure in ‘capturing boys’, as 
he called it, 

Hence Captured £//. a.; Capturing f//. a., etc. 

*795 Soutney Yoar of Arcvi. 168 Of every captured town 
the keys Restore. 1820 Hoyle’s Games Impr. 357 Should 
all the captured pieces not be taken off the board. 18sg 
Macautay Hist. ng. 1V. 240 ‘The English .. turned the 
captured guns against the shore. 3800 Lp. Spencer in 
Nicolas Disp. Nedson (1845) IV. 225 note, The capturing 
Squadron. 1864 Aforning Star 2 ¥eb., The capturing of 
vessels when not carrying contraband of war was unlawful. 

Capturer (ke‘ptiiiroz). One who captures. 

1820 Hoyle’s Games [mpr. 357 The capturer in that case 
is forfeited or huffed. 1829 J. Knapp rnd. Nat. 149 A 
very skilful capturer of these animals. 1884 O'Donovan 
Story of Merv i.17 The capturer of Schamyl. 

Captyhowse, obs. var. of Capapos. 

| Capuccio (kapattfo). Obs. rare. 
cappuccio (capuccto in Florio).] = CAPUCHE. 

1596 Srenser #.Q, ut. xii. 10 In a _discolour'd cote of 
straunge disguyse, That at his backe a brode capuccio had, 

Capuche (kapz‘f, kapwtf). Also 7 capuch, 
-uce,cappuce. Sec also Capoucn. [a.F. capuche 
(also capuce), ad. It. cappuccio (= Sp. capicho), 
augm. of cafpa: see Cap, Care.) The hood ofa 
cloak ; sfee. that of the Capuchin monks. 

a 1600 Aberdeen Register (Jam.) Ane sie [i.e. say] ca- 
usche. 1611 CoTGRe Cafuchon, a Capuche; a Monks 

owle, or Hood..also, the hood of acloake. 1658 CLeve- 
LAND Austichk Ramp, Wks, (1687) 424 His Hood or Capuch 
(which was a part of the Cloak .. and served to cover the 
Head). 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. u. 46 He put his 
Cappuce or Cowle upen his head. 1726 CavaLurr Jem, 
1, 49 Nothing else was to be seen there but Cassocks and 
Capuches. 1843 James Forest Days(1847) 105 A jolly friar, 
clothed in grey, with his capuche thrown hack, 

Hence Capu‘ched @., hooded. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.v, iii. 236 They are differ. 
ently cucullated or capuched upon the head and backe, 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Capuched, hooded. 

Capuchin (ke'piztfin, kep7ifi-n), sb. (and a7- 
trib.) Also -ine. [a. 16th c. F. capuchin (now 
capucin), ad, It. capuccino, {. capuccio, capuche 
hood : see above.) 

1. A friar of the order of St. Francis, of the new 
tule of 1528. So called from the sharp-pointed 
capuche, adopted first in 1525, and confirmed to 
them by Pope Clement VII. in 1528. 

15899 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. ii. 178 When impropriat 
gentles will turn Capuchine. 1603 Br. Hatt Serm. v. 5 
More strict and Capuchin-like. 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist, Drugs 
I. 163 The invention of Friar Auge the Capuchin, 1771 
Smotterr Humph. Cl. (1785) I. 63/2 He .. traversed .. 
France, in the disguise of a Capuchin. 1876 BancrorT 
Hist, U.S, II. xl. 494 The Capuchin missionary. 

2. ‘A female garment, consisting of a cloak and 
hood, made in imitation of the dress of capuchin 
friars; whencc its name’ (J.). 

[1706 tr. Cress D’ Aunoy’s Trav. 5 Wrapping up their 
Heads in their Hooded-Gowns, they seemed to me to be 
Thieves disguised in Capuchins.) “1749 Firtpinc Zon 

Fones Wks. 1775 III. 72 ‘The young lady had on her hat 
and capuchin. 1752 — Covent Gard. Frui, g May, With- 
in my memory the ladies.. covered their lovely necks 
with a Cloak; this was exchanged for the manteel, this 
again was succeeded by the pelorine, the pelorine by the 
neckatee, the neckatee by the capuchine, which hath’ now 
pod its ground a long time, 1858 THACKERAY Virgiit. 

° 377+ 

b, =Capvcue, hood. 

1834 Planch, Brit. Costume 322 In..1752 we find a suc- 
cessor to the hood in the capuchin, 1887 Cornh. Mag. 
Mar. 266 Attached to the collar of the coat, and hanging 
midway down the back, is the uncouth capuchin, 

3. A plant, Zpatiens. 

1756 P. Browne pigicn ye The Capuchine or Balsa- 
mine [Impatiens]. sintrodu to Jamaica many years ago. 

Capuchin monkey, an American monkey 
(Cebus capucinus) with black hair at the back of 
the head, looking something like a cowl; Capu- 
chin pigeon, a sub-variety of the Jacobin pigeon, 
with a range of inverted feathers on the back of 
the head, suggesting a cowl or hood. 


{a. It. 
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1785 J. E. Sitn in Leisure Ho, (1883) June 353/2 The 
Capuchin monkey .. whose horrid yellings are intolerable 
tothe cars. 1855 HH. Seencrr Princ. Psychol, (1872) I. 1. i. 
1r The moveinents of the little Capuchin monkey. 1855 
Owen Shel. § Teeth 300 Capucin-monkey (Cebus). 

1735 J. Moore Co/usmdé. in Tegetmeier Pigeons xvi. (1867) 
146 Under the title of the Capuchine Moore alludes to a 
breed which is evidently nothing more than an inferior or 
cross-bred Jacobine. 

5. Capuchin’s beard, a variety of endive used 
for salad; Capuchine capers, sce CAPER s/,1 3, 

1861 Deramer Avitch. Gard. 111 Barbe de Capucin, or 
Capuchin’s Beard, is consumed in large quantities in Paris 
during winter and earlyspring. It is the same thing as the 
foregoing chicory. 

| Capuchon, Oés. [Fr.: angm. of capuche 
hood.] A hood; a kind of head-dress. 

1604 E.G, D’Acosta’s Hist, fidies w. xii, 245 An earthen 
vessell, like to ...a capuchon or hoode. 1613 R. C. Yable 
Alph, (ed. 3) Capuchen, 2» hoode or coule. 1834 Prancatt 
Brit, Costume 120 ‘The capuchon, instead of heing worn as 
a cowl, was sometimes twisted into a fanciful form and 
placed upon the top of the head like a modern toque. 

+ Capu-cian, -u'ccian. Obs. = Capucnin. 

1597-8 Br. Haut Sat. vi. i. 198 And dieth like a starv’d 
Cappucien. 1645 Quartes Sof. Recant. nu. 2 1° abjure de- 
light, and turn Capuccian. 

|| Capucine (kapzisin). Ods. [Fr.; fem. of ca- 
pucin: sce CAPUCHIN, ] 

1. The Krench name of the Tropxolum (sajus 
and wizus) or Indian Cress, in England commonly 
known as Nastnrtium. Capucine capers: the 


pickled seeds of this plant. 

1693-1721 [see Carer s0.1 3], 1719 Lonpon & Wise Compl, 
Gard. i. 289 Violet Capucins, or Nasturces Camamils. 

2. The dark orange colour of these flowers. 

1791 Hamitton Bertholle!’s Dyeing V1. 1. 352 To make 
these colours incline to mor-doré and capucine, 

Capultl, obs. form of Capris, horse. 

Capulet (ka-pislét). = CAPLET. 
moe Jounson Sfortsm. Cycl. 104 Capulet, or Capped 

ock. 

Ca‘pulin, ‘The Mexican Cherry’ (Webster). 

Capun, obs. form of Caron. 

Capusche, obs. Sc. form of CaPucHE. 

| Caput (kepot). [L.;=head.] 

1. Sometimes uscd in technical language instead 
of the vernacular ‘head’ or ‘top’; esp, in Avat. 
In Fot. the peridium of certain fungi. 

+2. Short for Carut MortuuM, q.v. 

+3. The former ruling body or council of the 
University of Cambridge. 

1716 Kenner in Monk Life Bentley (1833) 1. 423 The 
Caput, as they call them, complain much of a breach of 
their privilege, that it was not laid hefore them preparatory 
to its being laid before the Senate. 1797 Cambridge Uniz. 
Cal, 144 The vice-chancellor, a doctor of divinity, a doctor 
of laws, a doctor of physic, a regent master of arts, and 
a non-regent master of arts, form the caput. They are to 
consider and determine what graces are proper to be brought 
before the university. 1823 Lamp //ra (1860) 16 Your caputs, 
and heads of colleges care less than any body else. 1830 
Be. Monk Life Bentley (1833) 1. 423 The .. mistake of con- 
founding the Caput Senatus with the Heads of Colleges. 

4. Occas. used in certain L. phrases in Astroz., 
ete., as Capul Draconis, i.e. Dragon’s Head, a 
star in Draco; Cafut Afedusx, the star Algol or 
Medusa’s Head in Perscus ; also a species of fossil 
Pentacrinite ; caput radicis, the crown of the root 
in a plant. 

1649 G. Damen Trinarch, Hen. V, \xxxii, Irresolution, 
doth as Dreadfull rise As Caput Algot in Nativities. 

| Catput mortuam. [L.; = dcad head.) 

+1. A death’s head, a skull. Ods. 

1658 R. Franck North. Afem. (1821) 153 Fancying .. he 
lived now in his grave, and every object a Cafut Mfortuunt, 

2. Alch, and Chem. The residuum remaining 
after the distillation or sublimation of any sub- 
stance, ‘good for nothing but to be flung away, 
all vertne being extracted’ (Willis 1681). 

1641 Frencn Distil/. i. (1651) 4 Adde the Caput Mortuum, 
of Vitriall, or Aqua fortis. 1662 R. Matuew Uni, Alch. 
§ 89.153 Take out the Retort with the Capud. 1741 Comp. 
Fam. Piece 1,3. 80 Vake,.the Caput Mortum of the Scull 
ofa Manx Dram. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 1. 135 Earth, 
or. caput mortusum..is the last element of all bodies which 
can be no farther altered by any art whatsoever. 

3. fig. Worthless residue. 

ax Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 138 His youth- 
ful Heat and Strength for Sin engage, God has the Caput 
Mortuunt of his Age. 1812 Examiner 5 Oct. 633/1 The 
ge mortuum of the Addington administration. 1876 A. 
M. Fairpaien in Contemp. Kev. June 124 The Pietists.. 
hailed it as the caput mortuum of the speculative. .school. 

Capybara (kepibari). Also capibara, [A 
native name in Brazil.] The largest extant rodent 
quadruped (Zlydrocharus Capybara), nearly allied 
to the Guinea-pig; it lives about the rivers of 
tropical S. America. Cf. CaBrat. 

1774 Goins, Nat, Hist. (1862) 1. 1. iii. 330 The capi- 
bara resembles a hog of about two years old .. Some natu- 
ralists have called it the water-hog. 1849 Sé. Nat. H71st., 
Mammalia IV. 155 The food of the capybara consists ex- 
clusively of grass and vegetables, as water-melons, gourds, 
ete, 1852 Tu. Ross tr. Huaboldt's Trav, U1. xviii, 168 A 
herd of capybaras which was crossing the river, 

Capy-: see CaPi-. 

Capyl, obs. form of CAPLs, horse. 


CAR. 


+ Ca'pyous, 2. Obs. [f. L. cap-cre to take.] 
= CAPABLE, 

€1430 Lypc. Lyf our Ladye xiv. ii. (Caxton) The wonder- 
fullest and most imeruaylous [things].. Whcrof no wyght by 
kynde is capyous. 

Car (kit), 54.1 Forms: 4-7 carre, (5 Sc. 
caar), 7-8 carr, 6- car. [ME. carve, a. ONF. 
éarre:—late L, carra, a parallel form to caus, 
carrum (whence It. Sp. carve, Pr. car, char. 
ONE. car, ¥. char, ME.Cuar),a kind of 2-whecled 
wagon for transporting burdens, The L. was a. 
OCelt. *harr-os, *harr-om, whence Olr, (also mod. 
Tr. and Gael.) car7 masc. ‘wagon, chariot, OWelsh 
carr, Welsh car, Manx carr, Bret. karr. 

(Late L. carva also gave WGer. carra fem., in OHG. 
charra, Ger. karre, MDu, carve, Du, far fem., Sw. darra, 
Da, farre.)] 

1, A wheeled vehicle or conveyance: 

a. generally—a carriage, chariot, carl, wagon, 
truck, cte. (Now little uscd in this wide sense.) 

1382 Wyeiir /sa. Ixvi. 16 His foure horsid carres [1388 
charis. ¢1g00 Maunney, xi. (1839) 130 Ne Hors ne Carre 
nouther. ¢ 1440 Prop. Part. 62 Carre, carte, carris, curs 
rus, 1480 Wardr. Ace. Adu, £1 (1830) 122 For cariage .. 
of the Kinges carre..from Grenewiche. 1600 Ho1tanp 
Livy xxv. xiii, 356 They sent little above forty carres 
(veticula], x611 Biste 1 Asdras v.55 “Vhey gaue carres 
that they should bring Cedar trees fron Libanus. 1750 
Brawes Lex Aercat. (1752) 399 Merchants, and others that 
use Carrs or Carts, 

b. Since 16th e, chiefly poetic, with associations 
of dignity, solemnity, or splendour ; applied also 
to the fabled chariot of Phaéthon or the sun, and so 
to that in which the moon, stars, day, night, time, 
are figured to ride in their grand procession. Also 
in prose, a chariot of war, triumph. or pageantry. 

1gg0 Srexser #.Q. 1. ii. 1 Phoebus fiery carre In hast was 
climbing up the Easterne hill, 994 Suaks. Nich. ///, v. 
jij. 20 The weary Sun... by the bright Tract of his fiery 
carre, 1667 Mitton 2. £.1x. 65 Four times [he] cross‘d 
the Carr of Night. 1697 Drvpen | ire. Georg. in. 795 ‘To 
draw the Carr of Jove’s Imperial Queen. 1738 GLover 
Leontdas wu. 133 Vhe king arose. ‘No more; prepare 
my car.’ 1758 Jounson /déer No. 51 #9 A slave was placed 
on the triumphal car. 1852 Tenxyson Ode Hellington 55 
And a reverent people behold The towering car, the sable 
steeds. 1853 RonertTson Serw. Ser. ut. vil. 93 Whose body 
opposing the progress of the car of Juggernaut is crushed 
heneath its monstrous wheels. 

e@. spec. Applied locally and at special pcriods 
to various vehicles in particular; also with de- 


fining words, as /r7sh car, ete. 

1576 «ict 18 Eliz. x. § 4 Cars or Drags, furnished for.. 
Repairing .. Highways, 1704 WortpcEe Dict. Rust. ct 
Uré, sv. Beech, Some approve it much for Cars, 1716 
Lond, Gaz. No. 3446/2 Carts, Drays, Carrs and Waggons. 
1824-7 Hone Leery-day BA. 14. 240 The common Irish 
Car is used throughout the province of Leinster..The Irish 
‘jaunting car’ {is a] wholly distinct and superior vehicle. 
1838 Murray's fiandbk. N. Germany 318 A Russian Moun- 
tain, down which visitors descend in cars. Zod’. In some 
provincial towns (e.g. Birmingham) ‘car’ means a four- 
wheeled hackney carriage, ‘cab’ meaning a hansom. 

d. ¢ransf. A miniature carriage or truck used 


in experiments, etc. 

1831 Brewster Nat. A/agic iv. (1833) 87 The living object 
AB, the mirror MN, and the lens LL, must all be placed in 
a moveable car for the purpose of producing the variations 
in the size of the phantasms. 

2. ‘In the Unitcd States the term has become 
restricted almost entirely to ychicles designed for 
travelling on railways’ (in Great Britain known 
as carriages, trucks, wagons, etc.\, or to those 
used on tramways. Hence in U.S. fassenger-car, 
sleeping-car, coal-car, freight-car, petroleum-car, 
proviston-car, tool-car, etc. In Great Britain regu- 
larly applied to those of street tramways. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer, I. 181 During my last 
trip on the Columbia and Philadelphia rail road, a lady in 
the car had a shaw] burned to destruction on her shoulders. 
1850 LyELt ond Visit U.S, 11. 110 Here we. entered the 
cars of a railway built on piles. 1854 ‘THoreau Wadden iv. 
(1886) 113 For the last half-hour I have heard the rattle of 
railroad-cars. 1879 Hartay “yesight viii. 109 Straining 
the accommodative apparatus of the eye by reading in a 
car or carriage. Afod. On account of the snow, the cars on 
the tramways in London ceased running at eight o'clock. 


+3. Formerly extended to a sleigh or hnrdle 


without wheels, Ods. (So in Gaelic.) 

¢1400 Maunpey. xi. 130 Thei let carye here vitaylle upon 
the yse, with carres that have no wheeles, that thei sce 
scleyes. c1470 Henry Wadlace un. 263 On a caar wnlikly 
thai him cast. 2 : ‘ 

4. The part of a balloon in which acronauts sit. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. § Exp. Philos. UI. xxxiii. 404 (Of 
Air Balloons) To this a sort of carr, or rather boat, was sus- 

ended by ropes. 1822 Imison Se. & Art I. 171 Thé car, or 
Tas is made of wicker-work covered with leather. 1825 in 
Hoxe Every-day Bk. 1. 443 Mr. Graham ., seated himself 
in the car of his vehicle. | ¢ 

+5, The seven stars in the constellation of the 


Great Bear, called also the Plough or Wain. Oés. 
1633 P. Fretcner Purple Js. 1. li, None nam'd the stars, 
the North Carres constant race. 1697 Drypren Virg. Georg. 
1. 210 The Pleiads, Hyads, and the orthern Car. 
6. Comb., as car-borne adj. ; chiefly attrib., as car7- 
boy, -driver, -gear, -natl, -ring, «wheel, etc, etc. ; 
and esp. in U.S. in sense 2 (where carriage-, Iruck-, 


CAR. 


qwagon- are used in Britain), as car-axle, -buffer, 
-condnctor, -coupling, -door, -heater, -lanp, -seat, 
-spring, -starter, -wheel, -window, etc.,etc.; car- 
ful, as many or as much as a car will hold, Also 
CARMAN, etc. 

1827 Hener tr. Pindar v. 4 “Car-borne Psaumis. 1832 
G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1, 207 An occasional *car- 
full of priests. 1808 Anperson Cumdld. Ball. (1819) 43 
The *car-gear at Durdar she wan. 1605 Svivester Du 
Bartas 1. iv. (1641) 32/2 *Car-nails fastned in a wheele, 
1801 Soutuey Thalaéa xu, xiii, And clench'd the *car-rings 
endlong and athwart. 1881 CAé‘cago Times 14 May, The 
employés of the Grand Trunk *car shops are on strike. 
1884 Western Daily Press 2 Apr. 5/7 A *car-washer in the 
employ of the Great Western Railway. 

ar s.2: sec CARR, 

Car, a. Sc. Also kar, ker. [a. Gael. cearr 
wrong, awkward, Ir. cearr left-handed, wrong, 
cearr-lamhach \eft-handed, Manx stare in laxe- 
chiare \eft hand.] 

a. Left, sinister: commonly in car-hand, car- 
handed, bb, Awkward; perverse; wrong ; sinister. 

c1420 Anturs Arth, x\viii, With a cast of the carhonde, 
in a cantelle he strikes. c1q50 WW ssdom Solomon in Ratis 
Raving 23 The visdome of the wysman is in his rycht hand, 
and the foly of the ful inhis kere hand. 1548 Comp. Scotd, 
115 He resauit the vryting in his kar hand. 1897 SKENE 
Exp. Wds. s.v. Hebdomas, Vpon the ker and wrang side, 
was placed the thrid Idole, Frigga. eee JAMIESON S.V.5 
Hf you_meet a car-handit person, or one who has flat soles, 
Lbid, Se. Prov, You'll go a car gate yel. 

Car, v. [f. Car s4."] trans. To place or carry 
inacar. 70 car i (colloq.): to go by car. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 119 Car'd on the foam your 
glimmering legion rides. 186r E. Fores in Life xiv. 501 
The ladies and I prepared to car it to Killarney. 

+ Ca‘rab. O¢s. rare. [ad. L. carab-us (see Du 
Cange, ‘a small wicker-boat covered with raw 
hide’: ef. Gr. «apaBos ‘a kind of light ship’. 
Enylish writers appear to have identifed it with 
Ir. corrach, CunRAGu.] (See quot.) 

1387 Trevisa Migden (Rolls Ser.) VI. 389 Pe Scottyshe 
men..tovk a carabum, bat is a schippe i-made but of tweie 
hydes and an half. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. u. 228 
Devout men, thal ina Carab (or Carogh' made of two tanned 
hides only and an halfe, sailed out of Ireland into Cornwall, 

Carabe, obs. form of Canon. 
Ca‘rabid, cara‘bidan. £/. 
cdrabida, {. 1. carabus a kind of erab, used in 
Zool. for a genus of beetles.] One of the Cara- 
bide, a family of large carnivorous beetles. 

1835 Kirnv //ad. & Lust, Anim. 1. xx. 359 Evidently be- 
longing to the Carabidans. 1880 D'AcBertis New Guinea 
I. 360, A large number of insecis, especially carabids, 

+Carabin (ka ribin). Oés. Also 6-7 car- 
bine, 6 -yne, 7 carbeene, carabine, carrabin. 
See also CARBINE, the weapon: the two words 
have been taken as oncin English. [a. F. carabrn 
(16th c. in Littré), of disputed origin: Roquefort 
alleges an earlier ca/abrin, according to Diez, 
f. calabre an ancient engine of war, the name ca/a- 
srin being transferred from the man who worked 
that to those who carried these fire-arms; but Littré 
inclines to sce in it a transl. of Ca/abrinnus Cala- 
brian. 

Cailabre, also Pr. and OSp., is regarded by Diez as repr. 
medL. chadabuda an engine for throwing stones, earlier 
catabola, a. Gr. xaraBodAy overthrow, destruction.) 

A mounted musketeer ; a carabineer. (See 1611.) 
1s90 Wesne Trav. (Arb.) 19 Much like to Carbines or 
Horsemen readie 10 y* warre. 1591 Sin J. Suvtue /ustr, 
Milit. 202 Musters of Carabins or Argolettiers. 1611 
Coter., Caradin, a Carabine or Carbeene; an Arguebuzier 
armed with a morrian, and breast-plate, and serning on 
horsebacke. 1625 Marxuam Souddier's Accid. 42 Hargo- 
busseirs, or Carbines. 1626 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt, 266 
Toleaue it, like a Carbine, who hath shot of his pistoll. 1735 
Carte Ormonde 1.97 A troop of horse which consisted. .of 
sixty Carabins. (Not in Jounson 1755.) [1885 R. Burton 
roor Nights 1, 202 note, Men who formerly would have 
half starved as curates and ensigns, barristers and carabins.] 

b. (See quot.; cf. free ance.) 

1816 Sincer //ist, Cards 234 Carabin a term used at the 
game of lansquenet, to designate an occasional player who 
takes the chance of a card or two..and then ceases to play. 

Carabineer (kecribinivs), carbineer (kir- 
bintez). Also earabInier. [a. F. carabinier, f. 
carabine CARpinE.) A soldier who carries a 
carbine. (The 6th Dragoon Guards are distinctively 
called Zhe Carahincers.) 

1672 T, VENN Afidit. Observ. vi. 15 That the Harquebuzier 
and Carahinier be often exercised to shoot bullets at a 
mark. 1721 Baitey Caradincers, horse-emen who carry 
Carabines. 1819 Rees Cycé.s.v., Formerly, all regiments of 
light armed horse were called Carabineers. 1820 Byron 
Let, to Moore 13 July, Y have heard no more of the cara- 
biniers. 1873 Dail; Noes 17 Sept. 5/4 Yesterday, five Cara- 
bineers. .gave evidence in favour of the Claimant. 

Caraboid, 2. /ui. [f. L. cérabus (see Ca- 
RABID) +-01n.] Like or related to the genns 
Carabus of beetles. 

Caracal (keraikel), [a. F. caracal, a. Torkish 
GV 3 p garah-quiag, {. garah black + gnlak 
ear.| A feline aniinal (¥¢/is caraca/ Linn.) found in 
northern Africa and south-western Asia ; it belongs 


[f. mod.L. ph. | St W" Constable crept out of Hull wt 
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to the sub-genus of the lynxes, and is generally 
supposed to be the ‘lynx’ of the ancients. 

1760 Phil. Trans. (1809) XI. 474 note, The caracal is an 
animal of great strength and fierceness, 1774Gotpsm. Naé. 


Hist, (1862) I. 1v. i. 38 The siagush, or, as Mr. Buffon 
names it, the caracal. 1834 JARDINE Felina’ 251 The cara- 
cal has always been considered to be the lynx mentioned 
by the ancients as possessing such wonderful power of 
sight. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 218/2 The Caracals hunt in 
packs like the wild dogs. 

|| Caracara (kiraki'ra). Also carcara. [See 
quot.] Name for the South American birds of 
the olyborinz, an aberrant sub-family of the 
Falconidx, with affinities toward the Vultures. 

1838 Penny Cycl, X. 168 Marcgrave was the first to ip- 
troduce into Europe the name of Caracara, the vulgar 
appellation of the bird in Brazil, derived from its hoarse 
and peculiar cry. 

Caracature, obs. f. CARICATURE. 

Carack, var. of CARRACK, a ship. 

Caracol (karikel), caracole (-ko=l), 54. Also 
7 caragolo, carrocol. [a. I’. caracol, caracole, ad, 
It. caracollo wheeling of a horse, ad. Sp. (and Pg.) 
caracol snail, periwinkle, spiral shell, also winding 
stair; in sense 1 Cat. has carago/, It. also caragollo. 
Ulterior derivation doubtful: see Diez and Skeat.] 

+1. A spiral shell. Ods. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 94 Certaine shels, like 
those of mother of pearles, which are brought out of tbe 
East Indies, to make standing cups, called caraceles, 

2. Arch, ‘A term sometimes applied to a stair- 
case in the form of a helix or spiral’ (Gwilt). 

1721-1800 Bary, Caracol. 1753 in Cuamners Cyel. 
Supp. 1823in Crasa Techn. Dict.; and in mod. Dicts 

. A half-turn or wheel to the right or left 
executed by a horseman. Liittré gives the sense 
in Fr. as ‘a succession of such wheels to right and 
left alternately, movement in a zigzag course’, 
which appears to have been the earlier sense in 
Eng. also. Many writers have used the word 
without any clear notion of its meaning: see 
next. 

1614 Markuam Cheap Husb, 1. i. (1668) 24 In the Art of 
Horsemanship, there are divers and sundry turns.. those 
wecall Caragolo. 1643 Suincssv Haig ry (3 B50 )t03} Now was 

their Florse making 
their Carrocols upon y* woulds. at Baae Orrerv Guz. 
san iv, What a Caracole he made, when you fac’d about. 
1792 Ospatoistonen Brit. Sportsm. 94/1 ey sometimes 
ride up in caracols, to perplex the enemy. 1810 Encycé, 
Brit, ved. 4) V. 171 In the army, tbe horse always makes 
a caracol after each discharge, in order to pass the rear 
of the squadron, 1825 Scott 7adiso. xxviii, The Scottish 
knight .. made his courser carry him in a succession of 
caracoles to his station. 1863 Tuornaurv Tre as Steel 1, 
145 Chargers pacing with curvets and caracoles. 

Caracol, caracole, v. [a. F. caracole-r, It. 
caracollare to caracol, wheel about : see prec.] 

1l. inzr. Of a horseman or horse: To execute a 
caracol or caracols. Often used loosely for ‘to 
caper about’. Also /rans/. of other animals. 

1656 Biount Géossogr., Caracol, to cast themselvs into a 
round ring, as souldiers do. ae Sportsman's Dict., To 
caracol is to go in the form of half rounds, 1813 Scott 
Trierm. \. xix, Now caracoled the steeds in air. 1840 
Tuackeray Catherine ii, The Captain on his .. steed cara- 
colling majestically. 186: G. Merepity Evan /larr. xii. 
466 Once that sound used to set me caracoling before an 
abject multitude. 

2. trans. To make (a horse) caracol. 

1835 W.Iavinc Tour Prairies 44 He was fond of caracol- 
ling his horse. 1845 SauNnERS Cab. Piet., Chaucer 82 The 
youthful knight. .caracolled his horse along the pavement. 

Ilence Caracoling, -colling v/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1837 Cartyte Fr, Rev, (1857) 1. 1, vu. vi. 205 Caracoling 
Bodyguards. 1843 Miatt Nonconf. 11. 209 We crave ip- 
dulgence for a little caracolling. 

Ca‘racoler, -coller. [f prec.+-Er1.] One 
who caracols. 

1837 Cartvie Fr. Rev. (1857) ¥. 1. vit. vi. 205 Himself and 
his Women are dispersed by caracolers. 1861 Sat, Kev. 27 
Apr. 421/1 The trained caracoller of Batty’s circus. 

|| Caracoli. O¢s. P the Carib name.] A mixed 
metal or alloy formerly used by the natives of the 
Caribee Islands, and imitated by Europeans by 
mixing 6 parts of silver, 3 of copper, and 1 of 
gold. Chambers Cyc/. Supp. 1753. 

|| Caracore. Ce in F. caracore, Sp. cara- 
cora.| ‘A sort of vessel used in the Philippine 
Isles” (Littré). 

17 Ags Semorina I. 240 Caracores are light 
vessels used by the natives of Borneo ..and by the Dutch 
as guarda costas in those latitudes. 

+Caract, carect, sé. Obs. Forms: 4-6 
earacte, carecte, 4-7 carect, § karect, 6 car- 
racte, karecte, carrect, 7 caract, carract. See 
also Cuaracr. [ME. caracte, carect, OF. caracie, 
carecte fem., caract masc., correspond to L, types 
*characta, -um, app. a. Gr. xapaxrés, -n, -dv 
‘graven, impressed as a mark’, taken absol. as = 
character. Caracta occurs in Pr. rendering cha- 
raclerem in the Vulg., Rev. xiti. 15: possibly the 
form arose only in Romanic from L. chardeter.) 

1. A mark, sign, or CHARACTER. 


CARAMBOLE. 


1377 Laxc.. ?. Pi, B. xu 80 
wrot, 1382 Wrycur rv. xiv, r1 If ony man toke the ca- 
recte of his [the beast’s] pame. ¢ 1449 Pecock Aefr, 11, v. 
166 Sum seable cros or mark or carect. 1570 BitLixcstry 
Enctid 1. v.68 The greatest and least karectes or numbers. 
1587 Gotpinc De Mornay iti. 37 The Egiptians. .described 
him [God] in their holy Carects as a Pilot alone gouerning 
a ship. 1603 Suaks. Afeas, for MM. v. i. 56 In all his dres- 
sings, Caracts, titles, formes. 1655 Trarr Commer, 1 Cor. 
x. 2x Analtar..which must have its prints and carects. 

rr 1530 Patscr, 203/1 Carracte in pricke song, sznime, 

. Spec. A magical character or symbol ; a charm. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 57 Whan that a man.. With his 
carecte him [a serpent] wolde enchaunte. /éid. HI. 138 
Of sorcerie the caractes. 1522 Sketton Why nat to Court 
694 By nycromancy, By carectes and coniuracyon. 

+Caract, v. Oés. [f. prec. sb. Cf. med.L. 
caranare in Du Cange.] 

trans. To mark (with a sign or letter). 

1662 Futter Worthics . 61 We have in the Margin ca- 
racted them with a Rem: for Remove. 

Caract(e, obs. form of Cargack and Carat. 

Caracter, -ere, earlier spelling of CHARACTER. 

Carafe (kiraf). Also caraff, -affe. [a. F. 
carafe =\t. caraffa (Neapol. carrafa a measure of 
liquids), Sp. and Pg. garrafa, Sicil. carrabba. 
According to Littré identified by Mohl with Pers. 
31,5 garabah ‘a large flagon’ (see Cannox) ; but 


Dozy refers it to Arabic _3,£ ghara/a to draw or 


rw carectus bat cryst 


lift water: cf. the derivatives 3,6 ghuru/ little 
cup, W3l,¢ ghiraf a great and fnll measure of 
dry things; wile gharraf having mneh water, 
sil,¢ ghirdfah a dranght, etc., no one of which 
however exactly answers to the Romanic forms.) 

A glass water-bottle for the table, bedroom, etc. 

The word has long been in common use in Scotl.; in Eng- 
land it is of later appearance, and often treated as still 
French. Also vulgarly corrupted to craft, craft. 

1786 Lounger (1787) H1. 178 Called for a. .caraff of 
water. 1845 ‘I'HACKERAV in Fraser's Mag. Nov., Caraffes, 
with the tumblers..placed over them. 1851 Art Jrui. 
Catal, Exhib.g: A Water-caraft and Tumbler. 1860 Ramsay 
Remin, Ser. 1. (ed. 7}260 [With old-fashioned Scotch people} 
the crystal jug or decanter in which water is placed upon 
the table was a caraff (Fr. carafe), 186r Trarrorp City & 
Sué. 1. 28 On the table stood a croft of water, surmounted 
by atumbler. 1868 Miss Brappon Aus to Larth tl, xi. 277 
A claret jug, a large carafe of water, and an empty g 

Carage, obs. form of CARRIAGE. 

Carag(h(een, var. of CARRAGEEN, 

Carain(e, -ing, obs. forms,of CARRION. 

Carak(e, obs. form of CaRRACK, a ship. 

Caral(le, caralde, obs. forms of CaRoL. 

Caramba, = CARAMBOLA. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Averrhoa Carambola, the Caramba. 

|| Carambola. [a. Pg. (and mod.Lat.) cavani- 
bola. Several Portuguese writers of the 16th c. 
state that this was the native name in Malabar: 
Molesworth has Mahratti savanéal; Forbes Wat- 
son has a Hindi name karma/, Singhalese and 
Hindi Adma-ranga, Skr. karma-ranga., (Marsden 
has Malay 4arambil coco-nut.) Linnzeus took the 
Pg. name into botanical Latin. ] 

The acid fruit (golden-yellow, ellipsoid, ob- 
scurely ro-ribbed) of a small East Indian tree 
Averrhoa Carambola, (N.O, Oxalidacer); also 
the tree itself. 

1598 tr. Linschoter's Foy.96 note, The fruite which the 
Malabars and Portingales call Carambolas, is in Decan 
called Camarix, in Canar Camarix and Carabeli. 1887 
Standard 16 Sept. 5/3 he carambola and the Otaheite 
apple. _ 

Carambole (kz rimbél), 56. Billiards. [a. 
F. carambole, ad. Sp. carambola the red ball at 
billiards, the stroke so called, a trick: derivation 
unknown. As the word is in Pg. identical in 
form with the prec., suggestions as to their iden- 
tity have been made, but without any evidence.] 

+a. In billiards, the red ball which is placed 
on the mark. (But it is doubtful whether this 
sense has ever been practically in English nse.) 
+b. The game in which this ball is used. Ods. 
ce. The stroke otherwise called a CANNON. 

1778 C. Jones //oyle’s Games Impr.205 Billiards. .Caram- 
tle 1s played wittedheree Balls, one being red which is neu- 
tral.. The chief Object of the Game is to hit with your own 
Ball the two other Balls, which is called a Carambole. 1788 
J. Beaurort iid. iii. 195 Carambole is a game newly intro- 
troduced from France. /éfd. 196 The Russian carambole 
. has still more lately been introduced. 1820 Hale's Games 
/mpr. 371 Each of the hazards and the carambole counts 
two. id, 372 Which stroke, called a carambole or carom, 
1850 Bohn’s //andbk. Games 519 If with his own ball he 
strike two others successively, the stroke is called a canon 
(formerly carom or carambole), 

a. attrit., as in carambole game = b. 

1807 in NV. 6 Q. (1886) 27 Feb. 167. 1820 //oyle’s Games 
Jonpr. 371 The Red or winning and losing carambole game. 
1850 Rehn's Handbk, Games 544 The bole Games 
..are played with three balls. 

Carambole, v. [a. F. carvambole-r, f. caram- 
bole; see prec.] intr. To make a carambole or 
cannon at billiards. Hence Ca‘ramboling v/. sd. 


CARAMEL. 


1778 C. Jonrs Hoyle’s Games Inipr. 205 Seven may be 
diel in one Stroke, by caramboling and putting in ei 
Balls. 1820 Hoyle's Games impr. 380 If the striker caram- 

lboles and holes both the red and his adversary’s ball, he 

gains seven points. 1870 Da/ly News 6 Oct., A good deal 
of .. domino-playing, and caramboling at billiards. 

Carameile: see CARMELE. 

Caramel (ketimel), 56. [a. F. caramel, ad. 
Sp. Ut. Pg.) caramelo, of uncertain origin. 

Scheler suggests that the Sp. represents L. cadamedllos 
little tube, in reference to its tubular form ; Mahn thinks it 
from med.L. canvamedia sugar-cane: an Arabic source is 
conjectured by Littré.] ‘ 

A black or brown porons substance obtained by 
heating sugar to about 210° C., by which it loses 
two equivalents of water ; burnt sugar. It is used 
for colouring spirits, etc. b. A kind of ‘candy* 
or sweet. Gc. attrib. as caramel-walnuts. 

1725 Braotey Fam, Dict. s. v. Sugar, When it is boiled to 
Caramel, it breaks and cracks. ¢ 1865 J. Wytor in Circ, 
Se. 1. 413/12 High-dried malt .. contains a substance termed 
caramel. 1884 Philadelphia Times Sept. An article so 
generally a favorite with all classes as caramels. ‘Vhey are 
made of cream, sugar, vanilla, pistache, etc. 

Hence Ca‘ramel v., Ca‘ramelize v. [cf. F. cara- 
méliser), trans. and intr., to turn into caramel. 

1727 Brapiey fam, Dict. s.v. Apple, Let it boil so long 
till the Sugar be red enough and caramel’d, 1842 Pensy 
Cyel, XXII. 230/¢ By caramelizing the syrup. 1883 
A nowledge 20 July 36/1 Partial carbonisation, or ‘caramel. 
ising’. 

{Caramoussal, carmousal. Oés. Also 
earamousal, -musall, -mosil; carmasal, car- 
mizale, carmusol. [In It. ‘ caramusdi?, a kind of 
ship in Ormuz, caramusalino,a kind of pinnace or 
bark’ (Florio), caramussiéle, a Turkish merchant- 
man (Baretti), Sp. cavamuza/ ‘transport vessel used 
by the Moors’ (Velasquez), F. carroussal 6a kind 
of Turkish ship’ (Cotgr.), 16the. L. caramussallus, 


Turkish Shaygol 5 garamusal a kind of ship 


(Meninski 1680, Zenker 1866). (A@ra-mussad is 
also the name of a place in the Gulf of Nicomedia 
near the Bosphorus.)] A Turkish and Moorish 
ship of burden, noted in the 17th c. 

Tuos. Hvoe Notes on Peritsot’s Trav. (1691) says (p. 81) 
‘navis cujus prora ac puppis sunt elevatiora quan media 
pars’; cf the description of the old Caravet. 

[1565 Hieron, Comes Atexanorinus Comment, de dello 
in insvlam Melitam (in Du Cange, and Jal) Tria navigia 
quz vulgo appellant Caramussalos; minora sunt autem 
onerariis navibus, et figura prope ovali.] 1587 SaunpERS 
Voy. Tripolfin Hakluyt Voy. U1. 187,1 and sixe more..were 
sent forth in a Galeot to take a Greekish Carmosell. 1603 
Knoutes Hist, Turkes (1621) 1329 There were two gallies, 
a caramoussal, and a Greeke brigandine. 1615 G. Saxpys 
Trav, (1670) 20 Turkish Carmasals and Gallies. 1628 Dicsy 
Voy. Medst, (1868) 33, 1 made her for a carmizale. 1651 
Hower. Venice 195 Som Gallies and Caramusalls that 
carried passengers upon a Pilgrimage to Mecha. 1686 
Broust Glossogr., Carmasal, carmusol. 1668 Witkins Read 
Char. u. xi, 280 Galeot, Caramosil, Carrack, Caravel. 1696 
Punttirs, Carmousai, a Turkish ship with a very high 
poop. 1721-1800 Baitey, Ce aramonsel, and Carmonsad. 

|| Carana, caranna (karanva, -'na). Also 
7 -agna. [a. Sp. carafa, from the native namce.] 
A resin obtained from a West Indian tree, Bur- 
sera acuminala (N.O. Amyridacer). 

1616 Butiokar, Caranna. 1678-1706 Puitiirs, Caranna, 
a Gum coming from the West-Indies, good for the ‘l'ooth- 
ach, if applyed to the Temples. 1712 tr. Zomet’s Lisl. 
Drogs 1. 198 It is call'd Caranna Gummi, or Caragna. 

Carant, caranto: sce CoranTo., 

|| Caranxkeereéyks). [mod.L.; in F.carangue.] 
A geuus of fishes of the family Scomberide. C. 


Trachurus is the Scad or Horse-mackerel. 

1836 Penny Cycl, VI. 278/2. 1854 Bapuam Hadient, 22 
At Rome .. during Lent .. this caranx is often seen, heard, 
and smelt, sputtering in rancid grease. 

Caranye, obs. form of Carrion. 

Ca‘rap. [from the native name.] Carap o?/: 
an oil obtained from the seeds of the Carapa gutta- 
nensis, a large tree found in Guiana. 

¢1865 Letueny in Cire. Se. 1.98/: A semi-solid oil, named 
Crab or Carapa oil. 1866 reas. Bot. 1. 220s. v. Carapa, 

By pressure the seeds yield a liquid oil, called Carap oil 
or Crab oil, suitable for burning iv lamps..In this country 
it hardens into a solid fat. 

Carapace (keripels). [a. mod.F. carapace, 
ad. Sp. carapacho upper shell of a tortoisc: of 
doubtful origin; taken by Barcia as a by-form of 
*carapazon, by metathesis for caparazon caparison, 
body-armour of a horse, augmentative of capara, 
-o, in med.L. a hood, a covering of the head and 
shoulders, f. L. capa, Care.] 

The upper body-shell of tortoises, and of erus- 

taceans. Extended to the hard case investing the 
body in some other animals, as certain Infusoria. 
, 1836 Tooo Cycd, Anat. 1. 202/1 If the carapace is raised 
inacrab. 1854 H. Minter Sch. § Scém. x. (1857) 201 The 
carapace of some tall tortoise. 1878 Bett Gegendbaner’s 
Comp. Anat, 38 A continuous covering for the body, like 
the carapace of the Arthropoda. 

Jig. 1860 0. W. Houmes Prof. Breakfel. ii, Nothing.. 
could have got me to leave the shelter of my carapace. 

Hence Ca‘rapaced a. 

ii Fail Texl-bk. Geol, xix. 357 Carapaced turtles. 

ou. IT. 
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Ca‘rapax. = CARAPACE. 

1847-9 Toon Cycl. Anat. 1V. 10/2 Amocba: endowed with 
a power of constructing for themselves a carapax or shelly 
covering. 1862 Daxa AJan. Geol. 345 Turtles or Chelonians. 
Body having a carapax, or shell. 


Carat (kexrit). Forms: 6 caracte, carette, 
earret, (carrotte), charect, 6-7 karect(e, car- 
rect, 6-9 caract, 7 caratt, karat, charat, char- 
act, charract, (corrat, carack, carrack), 7-8 
carrat, carract, 7- carat. [a. F. caras, ad. lt. 
carato: cf, Sp. and Pg. guilate, earlier qguirate, 
a. Arab, bh. girat and girrdl) ‘weight of 4 


grains’, acc. to Freytag ad. Gr. xeparioy ‘little 
horn, frnit of carob or locust tree, a weight = $ 
ofan obol’. Isidore (XVI. xxv. 10) has ‘ ceratiene 
oboli pars media est, habens siliguam unam ct 
semis’; but originally the Gr. eparioy was iden- 
tical with the L. s¢/‘gua, and was called the si/igua 
Greca, (Formerly confounded with caract mark, 


sign, character: see sense 4.) 

As a measure of weight and fineness, the cara? represents 
the Roman sidigua, as gy of the golden solidus of Constan. 
tine, which east of an ounce: hence the various valnes 
into which yy and 44, enter or originally entered.] 

+1. The secd or ‘ bean’ of the carob-tree. Ods, 

1601 Hottann Péiny 1. 447 The fruit called Carobes or 
Caracts. [1846 Linprev Teg, Avge. 11853) 550.) 

2. A measure of weight used for diamonds and 
other precious stoues, originally 74; of an ounce, 
or 34 grains, but now equal to about 44; of an 
ounce troy, or 3} grains, though varying slightly 
with time and place. Itis divided into 4 carat- 
grains, Also attrib, as in a one-cavat dianiond. 

1575 Lanenam Leé. (1871) 48 As for the valu, yoor iewel- 
lers by their Carrets let them cast, and they can. 1598 
Hakceyr Moy. 11.1. 225 Vhese pearles are prised according 
to the caracts which they weigh, euery caract is 4 graines. 
1667 Kk. King in PAid Trans. 11. 429 A Diamond of 10 
Carats. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No, 1462/4 Lost..a parcel of Rongh 
Diamonds .. containing 38 Caracks f. 1743 S. MAppEN 
Houdier’s Mon. (1745) 5: Augmenting Carracts vistly raise 
Th’ advancing Value of the Diamond’s Blaze. 1780 Bi awEs 
Lex Mercat. (1752) 873 The Jewellers divide the Ounce into 
152 Parts, or Carats, and these into Grains, whereof four 
makea Carat. 1868 Sivp Buddfow 146 Six carats are equal 
to 19 grains ‘Troy weight. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 36 A 
one carat diamond. 1887 Watraker's 1 liu. 362 Vhe jewel- 
lery ounce is divided into 1514 carats and 600 pearl-grains. 

3. A proportional measure of one twenty-fourth 
used in stating the fineness of gold; c.g. if the mass 
contain 22 parts of pure gold and 2 ofalloy. it is 
said to be 22 carats fine, or gold of 22 carats. 
Also a¢érth, with numeral, as 22-carat gold. 

mss Even Decades W. dnd. (Arb.) 2x11 ‘The golde is 
of .xxii. caractes or better in fynesse. 1575 6 Ac? 18 
Eliz, xv, No .. Golde lesse in fynesse than that of xxij 
Carrottes. 1627 Donne Ser. clvii. Wks. 1839 VI. 266 All 
their clods of Earth are Gold..of innumerable Carats. 1676 
B. Whituis) Afan. Goddsm. 57 \n his report of a Gold assay 
he [the Assay-master] sets it down by Carracts and Carract- 
grains. 1722 Lond, Gaz. No. 6059 The Gold. .will be of 
the Standard of 22 Carrats. 1806 Hutton Course Mats. 
(1806) I. 129 It is said to he 22 caractsfine. 1820 G. Carry 
Funds 94 The whole weight of any piece of pure gold is 
supposed to be divided into twenty fonr parts, called carats. 

Jig. 1881 Sioxey Astr. § Stedéa xvi, Beauties which were 
of many carrets fine. 

th. The tradition that the carat was originally a definite 
weight of gold, and =a of some weight (sce theetymology), 
survived in dictionaries, arithmetical works, etc., but these 
have erroneously taken it as yy of an ounce (=1 scruple, 
and gy ofa pound Troy (= 4 02.1; also as 4 of an ounce. 

rss2 Hurort, Scrnpie, a certayne measuer called a cha- 
recl, whereof thre make a drammme. 1558 Warnetr. A lexis’ 
Secr. (1568) 49 a, Take Damaskene Roses. .an unce, Lignum 
Aloes, Galanga, Bengewyne, of eche of themacarette. 1656 
Buount Glossogr., Carat .. is the third part of an ounce. 
1667 E. CHAMBERLAYNE S?, Gt. Brit, 1. (1684) 12 The pound 
weight or 12 Ounces Troy of Gold, is divided into 24 parts 
which are called carrats so that each carrat is ro penny 
weight troy, or half anounce, 1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's 
Chym, 1. i. 75 A Carat of Gold is properly the weight of one 
Scruple. 1755 Gentl. Afag. XXV. 361 Weigh a small vial 
which holds about 4 ounces .. fill it with water, and weigh 
that..1-128th of the whole..is called a caract. 1852 A. 
Rytaxp Assay Gold & S. 28 The ounce containing 24 
carats. 


+4. fig. Worth, value; estimate. Ods. 
(Here a confusion with Caract character, is evident.) 
1597 Suaxs. 2 /Zen, /V, ty. v. 162 Thou best of Gold, art 


| 


worst of Gold. Other, lesse fine of Charract, is more pre- ; 


cious. 1598 B. Joxson Zv. Man in Hom. m. iii. 22 No 
beautie, no; you are of too good caract, To be left so, 
without a guard. 1650 Howe. Girafi's Rev. Naples 125 
Authority doth commonly discompose the mind of man, 
specially one of a sbase carat. @ 1680 Butter Rent. (1759) 
Il. rq Counterfeit Jewels of any Caract. 


||Caratch (karatf).  [Arab. ely kharaj 


tribute.] The tribute or poll-tax levied by the 
Turks on thcir Christian subjects. 

1682 WHELER Your. Greece v1, 479 The Inhabitants were 
all run away, not being able to pay their Caratch. 1753 
Hanxway Yvrav. (1762) IL. v, iii, 138 The abolition of the 
carak, imposed on the sunnis, 1775 R. Cuanpier 7rav. 
Greece (1825) 11.7 They pay .. caraich or tribute moncy. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Sind. Nat. (x79) IIL. 48x 
‘The carach or tribute is paid only by the Greeks. 

Caraus : see CAROUSE. 


CARAVANSERAI. 


Caravan (kerivén, kerivern). Also 6 ca- 
rouan, 7 carrauan, caruan, karavan, 8 karra- 


wan. [In 16the. carouan, a. Pers, ws sls karwan, 


in same sense. Found in med.L. carvana (Uove- 
den), caravanna, caravenna (Matt. Paris’, and F. 
carvane, from Crusading times, but app. not in 
Keng. before 16th c. The form caravan was per- 
haps caravane from French.] 

L. A company of merchants, pilgrims, or others, 
in the Fast or northern Africa, travelling together 
for the sake of security, csp. through the desert. 
Also aférth., as in caravan route. 

1599 Haxnevr Voy, 11. t. 204 “The maner and order which 
the Carouan obserueth in marching. 1601 W. Parry Ser 
fey’s Trav. 23 A caravan is a great many of camels laden, 
and men ina company. 1602 Warner «126, Zotg. x1. Ixvi. 
(1612) 282 Vheir Marchants tranailing by Caranan, that 
is, Great Droues of laden Camels. 1618 G, Sanpys 7raz. 
122 Brought oner-land hy Caruan from Mecha 1760 
Goins, Crt, Hi xxii, We. hired himself as a camet!-driver 
to a caravan that was crossing the desert. 1761 S1eRNE 
Tr. Shamdty w. (1770) 62 1D.) From thence by karrawans 
to Coptos. 1872 Yusts Grow!/ Cont. 31 Various caravan 
routes. 1873 Loncr. Aambade 3 At the head of his dusty 
caravan. as 

tb. Thieves cant. An object of plunder. Ods. 

1688 Suapwe ie Sor. lésatia t. i, Thy cousin here is the 
wealthiest Caravan we have met with a long timc. 1690 
BL. Dict. Cant. Crew, Caravan, a good round Sum of 
Money about a Man, and him that is Cheated of it, 

2. A flect of Turkish or Russian ships, ¢sf, of 
merchant vessels, with their convoy. 

1605-74 Capen Aem, 493 Vhe sinking of the great Gale- 
asse of the Saracens, the taking of their Cunvoy, which, .is 
called a Caravana. | 1654 FunLer Comm, Ruth 186 
A caravan. .sailing inthe vast ocean, 1686 / ond. Ga 
2177/2 News... of the renconmer between Siznior Veuier, 
Captain Hxtraordinary of the Ships of this State, and the 
Turkish Caravan, (1753 Campus Cpcd, Supp. s.v., Sea 
Caravans. .conveyed by ships of war. 

b. See quots.) 

1727-51 Cuamners Cyeé., Caravan is also an appellation 
given to the voyages, or campaigns, which the knights of 
Malta are obliged 10 make at sea, against the Turks and 
Corsairs. 1858 W. Porter //ist. Ants. Malta I, x 
Every Knight, during his residence in Malta, was bound 
tocomplete four caravans, or crises of six months each. 

3. fransf. A troop of people going in company 
{so in Fr.]; a company in motion, Also fy. 

1667 Mu.tox /. 4... 428 [Bird] rang’d in figure wedge 
thir way. and set forth Their Aierie Caravan, 1681 Co1yon 
Poet, Vitks. 11765" 332 We a Caravan of dead Folks were. 
1683 Argion, for C non 4 (Arians, Socinians, ete, ] may asso- 
ciate in a Caravan, but cannot joyn in the Communion of a 
Charch. azxx Swut Lets. 11767) HEL. 223 We got out he- 
fore eleven, a noble caravan of us, 1719 De For Crusoe 
(Hotten) 177 Attacking a whole Caravan of them. 

4. A covered carriage or cart: In 17-18th ec. 
applied toa private or public covered vebicle carry- 
ing passengers or a company of people together 
now sliortened to vaz ; lence early in 19the.to a 
third class ‘covered carriage’ on a railway; now, 
usually, a house on wheels, e.g. the travelling 
house of gipsies, a showman, or (according to 
recent fashion’ a party on a pleasure tour; one of 
the covered vehicles of a travelling menagerie, ete. 

1674 Biount Glossogr., Caravan or Karavan, .also of late 
corruptly nsed with usfora kind of Waggon to carry passen- 
gers to and from London. 1689 Lend Gas. No. 2450 4 A 
Fair easie going Caravan, with a very handsome Roof 
Brass Work, good Seats, Glasses on the sides to draw up, 
that will carry 18 Persons. x41 cic? 14 Geo. Zf, xiii. § 5 
Nothing in this act shall .. extend..to Caravans or the 
covered Carriages of Nohlemen or Gentlemen for their 
private use. [So 1751 24 Geo. 11, xliii. $§.] 1754 Con- 
notsseur No. 25 We should laugh at a nobleman who .. 
should... be content to have his family dragged to his 
country seat, like servant maids in the caravan. 1797 Br- 
wick Brit, Hirds (1847) I. 369 One of these birds which was 
kept in a caravan, 1843 Mechanic's Mag. No. 19. 250 
‘lhe steam-engine employs its force 10 impel the caravans. . 
and coaches. 1824 W. Irving 7. Srav. 1. 272 Several 
caravans containing wild beasts, and other spectacles. 1872 
Brownine Fijine iv. 5 A slow caravan, A chimneyed house 
on wheels. 1886 W. G. Stantes Cruise of Wanderer 9 
Nice curtains divide the caravan at pleasure into two com- 
partments. /d7d2. 3 He is unsuited for a caravan life. 


Hence Caravanee‘r, the leader or conductor of 
an (oriental) caravan. Caravanning vi/. sé., 
travelling by caravan or house on whecls. Ca:ra- 
va‘nist, one who practises this mode of making 
atour, Carava‘nnish a., resembling or smacking 
of a caravan. 

1768 E. Buys Dict. Terms of Art, Caravanier, a Person 
who leads the Camels, and other Beasts of Burden, com- 
monly used in the Caravans in the East. 1885 Chr. Leader 
s Nov. 680 Caravaning in Scotland. 1887 Pad/ Mail G. 
19 Sept.6/1 The caravanist reverses matters .. every night 
finds him encamped in meadow, in wood, or on moorland. 
1856 Ruskix Mod. Paint, W.v. ii. § 15 Great diligences 
going in a caravannish manner, with whole teams of horses. 

Caravance, obs. form of CALAVANCE. 

Caravanserai, -era, -ary (kerivensérai, 
-Cra, -éri), Forms: (6 cauarzara), 7 carauan- 
sara, car(r)avans-raw, karavan serai, quer- 
vanseray, 8 caravanserie, 8-9 caravansera, 
-sary, 9 caravansery, (caravensary), 8- cara- 
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CARAVEL. 


vanserai, [ult. a. Per. Adrwan-sardai, f. karwau 
caravan + (¢|yu Sardi, or \,us Sard palace, mansion, 
inn. In F. caravansérat, Pg. caravangara. The 
endings -ary, -¢ry, are due to popular analogy.] 

A kind of inn in Eastern countries where cara- 
vans put up, being a large quadrangular building 
with a spaetous eourt in the middle. 

1599 Haktuyt Voy. 11.1. 196 We lay in one of the great 
Cauarzaras [fcaruanzaras), that were built by Mahomet 
Bassha with so many goodly commodities. r6rg tr. De Afou- 
fart’s Surv. E. ind. 8 Vhe ate hath causcd to bee erected 
certaine. .huge lodgings. .called Carawan-sara or Surroyes, 
for the benefit of Carauans. 1634 Str T. Hersert Trav, 
51 Where is a Carravans-raw, 1682 WHELER Journ. Greece 
Nn. 192 Publick Buildings they call Aaravan Serais, or 
Kans. 1687 tr. De Thevenot’s Trav. 1.1. v. 8, 1 went to 
lodge in a Quervanseray. 2724 ADDISON Sect, No. 289 P 9 
A house that changes its inhabitants so often, and receives 
such a perpetual succession of guests, is nota Palace but a 
Caravansary. 1798 ‘I’. Maurice //indostad w, iti. (1820) 1]. 
252 ‘The birth of Christ [in]. .the stable of the caravansera 
..in the lowly village of Bethlehem, 1801 Sovtuev Thalaba 
y. viii, Not in sumptuous Caravanse! 1855 MiMaNn Lat, 
Chr. (1864) 1V. vu. vi.170 In Jerusalem there were public 
caravansaries. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. 

1760 Strrxe Seri Vorick VII. 17 What provision the 
Author of our being has prepared. .how many caravanseras 
of rest! 380g Foster Ass. 1. vii. 88 The man whose mind 
has been a kind of caravansera of opinions. 1864 SALa in 
Daily Tel. 13 Ocl., The palatial caravanserais of New 
York. 

Ilence Caravanse'rial a. 

1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 13 Oct., Hotcls,.at Saratoga 
Springs [and] their caravanserial congeners in other piarts 
of the United States. 

Caravel (krerivel). Naw. Forms: 6 cara- 
uelle, 6-7 -vell, 7 -vall, 8-9 -val, 6- caravel: 
see also Carver. fa. F. caravelle (16th c. in 
Littré—in earlicr FL caruelle , ad. Mt. caravella 
(Sp. carabela, Py. caravela', prob. dim. of Sp. 
caraba; cf. late L. carabus, Gr. xapaBos a kind of 
light ship. 

Isidore xix. i. 26 explains Caradus as ‘ parva scapha ex 
vimine facta, qua contecta crudo coriogenus navigii praebet’.] 

1. A kind of ship: variously applied at different 
times, and in relation to different countries. 

a. The same as CanveL, whieh was the earlier 
vernacular form; but since the term came to be 
only historical, usually written carave/, like b and c. 
In later times applied to b. The Portuguese cara- 
vela,a small ship with lateen sails; ¢. The Turkish 
war-frigate, called in Italian caravella, 

3ga7 RK. Tuorse in Hakl. Divers Voy. (1582) Biv h, A floie 
of three shippes and a carauell that went froin this citie. 
1858 Even Decades W. dud., luterpr. (Arb.) 45 A Caranuel 
or Caruel.  lbid. 1. 1. (Arh.) 65 Light marchaunte shyppes 
without deckes whiche the Spaniardes call Carauelas. 1600 
Hotta np Livy xxvin, viii. 673 Uhree Galleaces or Caravels. 
1642 Futter Joly & Prof. St. uw. xxi, 138 The King of 
Spain..sent a Caravall of adviso to the West Indies. 738 
Ear Sanowich in Naval Chron, (1799) TH. 324 ‘Phe 
(Turkish] Caravels or frigates under forty guns. 1769 Fau- 
coner Dict. Marine (a 789 ) Caravelle,a sinall squarc-sterned 
Portuguese vessel, aavigatcd with lateen sails; and esteemed 
very expeditious, 1796 Morse Ayer. Geog. 11. 463 Cara- 
vellie (Turkish war-vessels], 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) 
1, 221 ‘Lhe vessel..in which Cortes himself wenl, was of a 
hundred tons’ burden ., the remainder were caravels and 
open brigantines. 1848 W. Irvinc Colnmébus 1. 123 ‘Two of 
thein were light barks, called Caravels.. They are delineated 
as open, and without deck in the centre, but built up high 
at the prow and stern, with forecastles and cabins. 

2. The floating mollusc /anthina. 

xjo7 SLOANE Famaicr). 7 What seamen call a Caraval or 
Portuguese Man of War. 

Caraway (kierawe!), Forms: (5-7 earway), 
6 earuway\e, carowaye, -weio, 6-7 eareway(e, 
carawey, 7 earrowayo, 7-9 carraway, 5- 
earaway. [From med.L. cari, or some nilied 
Romanic form: cf. F., It. Sp. carvz (whence Sc. 
carvy, kervie), OSp. alcaravea, alearahneya, Pg. 


alcaravia, alcorovia, a. Arab. log SS\ al-karawiya 


or -karwiyd : ef. Gr. xépov, xapeor (in L, carum, 
careum Pliny), forms however which conld not 
immediately give the Arabie.] 

1. An umbelliferous plant (Carum Carut): its 
small fruits, commonly called ‘caraway-seeds’, are 
aromatic and carminative ; they are used in cakes, 
sweetmeats, etc., and yield a volatile oil. 

crggo Promp, Parv. 62 Caraway herbe, carway, sic scri- 
bitur in campo forum. 155: Turner //erda/ 11 iv b, Caru- 
wayes..the poticaries call it carui. 1579 LancuaMm Gard, 
Health ay 325 Carway breaketh winde. 1794 Martyx 
Rousseau's Bot, xvii, 236 Carraway has no proper involucre. 
1861 Detamer Avich, Gard, 124 Caraway is the object of 
field culture in essex, and ou other stiff soils. 

+2. The frnit or ‘seed’ of the caraway ; also a 
sweetmeat or confection containing earaway-sceds. 
Obs. exc. as Sc. Carvy. 

1557 Seacer Sch. Vertue in Babees Bk, (1868) 343 Bisketes 
or Carowayes, 1586 Cocas Haven /deadth (1636) 101 ‘To 
eat Carawayes or Biskets, or some other kinde of Comfits 
or scedes together with Apples. 31597 Suaks. 2 /Zeu. iv, 


v. iil, 3 We will eate a last yeares Pippin of my owne graf. 


fing, with a dish of Carrawayes, 1620 Miitos Astro/, 13 


106 


A piece of Cheese, Pippins, or Carrowayes, 1620 VENNER 
Via Recta vii. 162 In ineates, | prefer the Carewayes before 
-. Fennel-seeds. 2722 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 5 The 
Caraways that the people of Paris buy out of the Shops. 

3. Comd., as caraway-comfit, a sweetmeat con- 
tainlng caraway-seeds; caraway-seed (sce 1) } 
also adfrib., as in caraway-sced biscuit. 


1710 STEELE Tatler No. 245° 2 One Silver gilt {hox]of , 


a large Size for Cashu and *Carraway Comfits. 1548 Tuk 
ner .Vaines of flertes s. v., Ye may use “carawey seede or 
carot seede, 1626 Bacon Sy/ra § 54 Adding alittle Coriandcr- 
seed and Carraway seed. 1694 
Oyl of Carui-Seeds. 
Some sweet carrawaysced biscuits. 

+Carawimple. Oés. (Cf. Carriwitcuet.) 

1672 Eacnarn Lett, 2 A meer fiction..a dream, device, 
and carawimple. 


Carayne, obs. form of CaRios, 

Carb-. Chem. Combining form of Capron, 
used (instead of CaRBo-) before vowels, in names 
of carbon compounds, as 

Carballylic (or é/ricarballylic) acid [ALLYL), 2 
3-basic acid obtained by the action of potash on 
allylic trieyanide; its salts are Carba-llylates. 
Carbanil [ANiLJ, an amido-derivative of the 
benzene group, cyanate of phenyl, CO=N-C,H,, 
a mobile liquid with a pungent odour; hence 
Carbanilamide, NH,CO.NII-C, Hy, Carbanilic 
acid, HO.CO.NII-C,H,, Carbanilide, CO = 
2.NELC, 1), Catrbazol [Azo- + -o1], an aimido- 
phenyl, 2C, 11, = NH, occurring in coal-tar oil, 
and as a by-product in the manufacture of aniline. 
Carbazo'tie acid [Azoric], an earlier name of 
Picric acid; its salts are Carba-zotates. 

1873 Fowues’ Chet. 730 Carhallylic Acid is produced by 
the action of nascent hydrogen on aconitic acid. /did. The 
carballylates of the alkali-metals are easily soluble in water. 
1877 /bid. 11. 56 Carbazol Gel, in shining lamina. 
1881 A theuruim 14 May 658/3 ‘On some Carbazol Coin- 
pounds’, 1836-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 11. 405 The properties 
. Closely resemble the carbazotates. 1830 Linpirv Vaé. 
Syst. Bot. 93 A peculiar acid, called Carbazotic. 1883 


Chamb, Frat, 226 A yellow, intensely bitter inass .. known 
also as Carhazotie Acid. 


Carbage: sce Cannace, GARBAGE. 

Carbamide (ki-ubamaid), Cherm. [f. Carn. + 
AsnbeE.J] Analytical name of the organic eom- 
pound Urea, CO.2(NII,), as a primary diamide 
of Carbonyl. Hence St/pho-carbamide or Sulphur 
urea, in which CS takes the place of CO. 

Also Carba'mie [see Amic] a., related to car- 
hamide, as in Carbamic acid, CO-NH,OH, Car- 
bamic ethers, Carbamate, a salt of carbamic 
aeid, as Ammontum carbamate, CONH,;O-NH,. 

1865 MansrieLp Salts 367 ‘The compound ‘ Carbamide ’ is 
not yet known in the separate slate, 187 Watts Fownes’ 
Cheu V1, 391 Carbamide or Uren ..was the first instance of 
the artificial formation of a product of the living organism. 
1869 Roscoe Hleur. Chem, xxxv. 382 Carbamic Acid. 

+ Carberry, v. Sc. Obs. (Pf. Carberry [HiIl 
where Queen Mary was finally routed.)  ¢rans. 
? To defeat, get the better of. 

1692 Badell 551 We, for all the Conncell’s threats, On that 
day neither pray nor preach.. By which we doe the state 
Carberrie, 

Carbide (ki-sbaid). Chem. [f. Capp-+-1nr.] 
A compound of carbon with an element, as hy- 
drogen or a metal, as /rou carbide; less usual 
than the older equivalent cardure?. 

1865 J. Wipe in Cire. Sc. 1. eva "The combinations of 
sulphur with metals are termed sulphides .. of carbon, 
carbides. 1879 Athenzuit 6 Sepl, 312/2 Nalive iron car- 
bides of Greenland. 1879 G. Prescorr Sp, Velephone 434 
Carbides of hydrogen obtained as secondary products, 

Carbinado, obs. spelling of CanBoNano, 

Carbine (ki-ubsin), cavrabine. Also 7 ear- 
(rjabin, 8 earrabine. (In 17th e. carabiue, a. F. 
carabine, in }t, Sp., and Pg. carabina, the weapon 
of the CaRaBix, q.v.] 

A kind of firearm, shorter than the musket, used 
by the cavalry and other troops; ‘a kind of 
medium between the pistol and the musket’ (J.). 

360s Verstrecan Dec. /ntedd. i, (1628) 23 ‘he names of 
lances, Carabines, pykes, muskets, 1640 ‘I’. Carew On 

Death K, Sweden (R.\ The thunder of their carabins. c 1645 
Howett The Vote ii, No pistolls or some rare-spring carra- 
bins. 1660 H, More Afys?, Godl. v. xvi, 1 ischarging 
their carbincs. x7z1 De For Mem, Canatier (1840) 182, 
I discharged .. my carabin twice. 1799 Eart. ANCRAM in 
Trans, Roy. Soc. Edin. (1805) V, 246, 1 had a carabine 
made at Drogheda. r8r5 Wetiincton in Gurw. Drs. 
XIE. 345, FE will apply for the Carbines for your Cavalry. 
1858 Greener Gunuery 399 Double rifted carbines can 
constructed of so light a weight that their exclusive use for 
cavalry is not far distant. 1859 oy Brittany xX. 152 
His douhle-harrelled carabine .. shing over his shoulder. 

b. Comb., as carbine-ball, -lock, -proof, -shot. 

1643 Cromwell’s Lett. & Sp. App. 29 July, Retreating in 
order, near carbine-shot of the enemy. 1655 Mro. Wor- 
cester Cent. Zaz. § 44 A Brest-plate .. of Carabine-proof, 
se Dr For dle, Cavalier (1840) 66 A salvo of carbine 
shot. 80a WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. 1. 380 Ordering .. 
20,000 carbine balls to be cast. 1824 Byros Corsair 1. vii. 
24 Free from rust, My carhine lock, 

Carbinol (ki-bingl\. Chem. [f. Carson +-o1 
» (the ending of a/cohol, used to indicate an analo- 


Phil. Trans, XVII. 212; 
1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz 11850) 141/2 | 


CARBON. 


gous ecompound).] <A generie name introduced 
by Kolbe ¢ 1868 for the monatomic alcohols. 

Simple Carbinol ismethyl alcohol or wood spirit (taken as 
COIl. H;), a compound of 1 atom of carbon with of hy- 
droxyl OH, and 3 of replaceable hydrogen, any one or more 
of which may be replaced by the saine number of alcohol 
radicals, the name or names of which are prefixed. When 
only one een alom is replaced, the carbinol is a 
‘primary alcohol’, as awethy? carbinol COMULMN;CHi= 
ethyl or Beery alcohol, C2H,O1 3 etsy? cartinol COH. 
112.C:Hs=propyl alcohol Cs]1;OH. When two atoms of 
hydrogen are replaced, the carbinol includes the ‘ secondary 
alcohols’ as dinethyl carbinol COH.H.ACHy)= secondary 
ae a alcohol CsH:O0; stethyl-propyl-carbinol COH.H, 
CH:C;H; When all three aloms of hydrogen are re- 
placed, the carbinol includes the ‘tertiary alcohols’, as 
trimethyl carbinol COU.«“CHys=tertiary butyl alcohol 
CiHwOH, dimethyl-ethyl-carbinol COHACH))-..QHs. 
‘The nomenclature of the complicated members as cardinols 
is more simple and definite than as alcohols. 

Carbinyl (kasbinil). Chem. [f. Cannon +-vx, 
as in e¢hy/, etc.] A term for the alcohol radicals 
of the woneroa se carbinols, as Dimethyl car- 
binyl todide C (CH,)pH-1. (Watts.) 

Carbo-. Chem. Combining form of Carnoy, 
used before consonants, in names of carbon com- 
pounds. 

1810 Henry Elem, Cheut, (1826) 1. 468 The bi-sulphuret of 
carbon was found by Berzelius to be capable of..forming 
compounds which may be called Carbo-Sulphurets, 1873 
Fownes’ Chem, 823 Carbo-cresylic and Cresotic Acids are 
formed simultaneously by the action of carbon dioxide and 
sodium on cresol. 

Carbo-hydrate (ka:bo,hai-dre't). Chem. [f. 
Canso- + HypRATE, q.v.] An organic compound 
of carbon with oxygen and hydrogen in the pro- 
portion to form water. They are divided into 
Sugars proper \CyH,O,,), Grape-sugars or Gliu- 
coses (Cy Hz Oy), and Amy/oses, comprising starch 
and woody fibre (C, Hy, O;). 

1869 Roscor lem. Cheut. F 1876 tr. Waguer’s Gen. 
Pathot. 531 Carbo-hydrates aad ists serve chiefly to the pro- 
duction =; heat, and of vital force. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot, 
668 Cell-walls and starch-grains .. consist maialy of carbo- 
hydrates insoluble in water. 

Carbokull, obs. form of CARBUNCLE. 


Carbolate (kiuboleit). Chem, [f Carpor-tc 
+-aTE.J] A salt of carbolie acid; a phenate. 
ays H. Woop 7herap. (1879) 628 An_alkaline carbolate. 
1 Bartuoow Afat, Aled, (1879)523 Carbolic acid exists 
in the blood, probably, as a carbolate. 

So Carbolated f//. a., made into a carbolate ; 
impregnated with carbolie acid, carbolized, 

1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 760/2 Colton-wool.. moistened with 
carbolaled oil. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal, 62/1 Coucen- 
trated Carbolated Creosote Disinfecting Fluid. 


Carbolic (kaibglik),@. Chem. [f. CaRB- + -oL, 
the ending of alcohol, benzol+-1c.] In Carbolic 
acid, a substance more systematically called 
Phenol or Phenyl alcohol, CyH;-OH, a seeondary 
monatomlc aromatic alcohol (consisting of benzol 
in which one atom of H is replaced by OH), 
found in the heavy coal oils, and elsewhere, form- 
ing, when pure, white deliquescent crystals, melting 
at 38° to an oily liquid, with penetrating odour and 
burning taste. It has powerful antiseptic qualities, 
and is much used as a disinfectant. [lence carholir 
soap, ete, : 

¢1865 Letuesy in Circ. Sc. 1. 118/2 ‘The acid of creosote, 
or carbolic acid. 1865 Ln. Burv in A/orn, Star. 6 Nov. 
Cowsheds were carefully cleansed and washed with gas-tar, 
carbolic acid, and water. 188: Lusnock in Nature 405 
Some substance capable of killing the germs, without bein; 
itself too potent a causlic.. Dilute carbolic acid fulfille 
these conditions, 1872 Meack Adv. Phacteu (Hoppe) My 
lady doubted the efficacy of carbolic soap. 

Carbolize (kaubélsiz), v. [f. pree. + -126.J 
érans. Vo impregnate with carbolic ncid. Hence 
Carbolized Afi. a. 

1870 Daily News 24 Oct, Fine hemp or tow carbolised 
with crystallised carbolic acid. 1884 W.11.Stoxein Vises 
30 Oct. 9/6 A small tent of carbolized gauze, to prevent the 
dispersion of poisonous membrane. , 

Carbon (kze1bgn, -an). [ad. F. carbone (same 
sense), made by Lavoisier from L. carbo, carbon-em 
eoal, charcoal. 

1. Chem. One of the non-metallie elements, 
very abundant in nature, occurring uncombined in 
three allotropic forms—two crystnlline (diamond 
and graphite) and one amorphons (charcoal), and 
in combination in carbonie acid gas, the various 
carbonates, and nearly all organic compounds 
(thence often called ‘the carbon compounds’). 
Carbon (syinbol C) is n tetrad ; ntomie weight 12. 

178 Priestiry in Pil, Trans, LXXIX, 279, Suppose 
that even the whole of this plumbago afforded only one of the 
elements of the fixed air, viz. that which the French chemists 
call carboue. 1794 G. Avams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. xii. 
496 ‘Their cardonne is supposed to be the roniniaaray of 
charcoal after it has heen divestcd of earth and fixed salts. 
1810 Henry Ele, Cher, (1826) 1. 335 ‘The diamond ,. was 
first shown by Guyton to conlain carbon. 1813 Sir H. 
Davy Agnic. Chern. ii. ae” 46 Carbon is considered asthe 
pre matter of charcoal, 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Fatth v1, 
ly, 352 1s man’s body mere carbon? 1862 R. H. Patterson 
Ess. List. & Art 8 Carbon..in its amorphous slate, is 


CARBONACEOUS. 


charcoal; when crystallised in prisms, it becomes black 
and opaque graphite; and when crystallised in octohe- 
drons, it is etherealised into the limpid and transparent 
diamond. b ie 

2. Electr. A pencil of fine charcoal (usually made 
of condensed lamp-hlack), used in one form of the 
electric light. Two of these are placed with their 
points close to each other, and a current of gal- 
vanic electricity transmitted through them renders 
the carbon points intensely luminous. 

Also sometimes used for the delicate filament of charcoal 
in the incandescent form of the electric light. ae 

¢ 1860 Farapay Forces Nat., Electric L. poy The light is 
essentially given’ by the carbons. 1879 G. Prrscort Sf. 
Telephone 403 The light. .is soon extinguished by the burn- 
“" or wasting away of the carbons, i 

3. attrib, a. In general sense, Of, like, or per- 
taining to charcoal or coal, or some form of 
carbon ; sfec. carbon printing, process, a photo- 
graphic process introduced by Poitévin in 1855, 
producing permanent prints in black and white, 
the shades of which are produced by the carbon 
of lamp-black. 

1808 J. Bartow Coduimd. v. 669 When at his word the car- 
bon clouds shall rise. 1879 Cassed/'s Techn, Educ. U1. 326 
The perfecting of a carbon process has been the work of con- 
siderable time, Newspaper, The majority of the works 
shown are permanent carbon photographs. 

b, Chent., as in carbon compounds, etc., aud 
specific names, as Carbon dioxide, CO,, system- 
atic name of carbonic acid gas; Carbon mon- 
oxide, CO, a highly poisonous yas, also known as 
carbonic oxide gas; ete. 

3859 Roscor Alwn, Chem. xxvii. (1874) 289 Organic 
Chemistry is defined as the chemistry of the carbon com- 

ounds. 1873 Foxes’ Chem. 16x Carbon Dioxide, or Car- 

nic Oxide, is always produced when charcoal burns in air 
or oxygen gas. /dfd. 163 Carbon Monoxide is a combustible 
gas. 6 : 4 

e. Electr, asin carbon light, points, poles, etc. 

1871 tr. Schedlen’s Spectr. Anal. 30 As soon as the current 
passes througb the carbon-poles the electric arc is formed. 
Lbid. eg reach the carbon holders, /déd. 74 Instead of 
the carbon-cylinder thick rods or wires of zink. «may be em- 
Ployed. 1875 Hamerton /xtedl, Léfevu. iii.238 The light that 

lays between the wedded intelligences as ihe electric light 

urns between two carbon points. 1879 G. Prrscotr Sf. 
Telephone 39 C is a carbon transmitter included with bat. 
tery B in the primary circuit. 

Carbonaceous (karbinélfos), a. [f. Le care 
d6n-em charcoal, coal + -aczous.] 

1. Of the nature of coal, charcoal, or other com- 
mon form of carhon ; coaly. 

1791 Hamitton Berthollet's Dyeing 1. 8 It destroys the 
carbonaceons or coaly matter. 1863 Possibtl, Creation 53 
Manchester would soou be enveloped in a great carbon. 
aceous fog. 1872 Yeats Jechn, Hist. Comm, x01 Bellows, 
chimneys, and carbonaceous fuel were certainly employed 
by the 2ncients. “ . 

2. Chem, Of or pertaining to thc chemical ele- 
ment carbon ; consisting of or containing carhon. 

1794 SULLIVAN View Nat, 1. 243 The acid is decomposed, 
the carbonaceous principle combines, and is fixed in the 
vegetable, while the oxigene is thrown off. 1794 G. Apams 
Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1. xii. 497 Carbonaceous inflammable 
gas. 1807 Atten & Pepys in PAil, Trans. LX. 268 ‘To 
consume certain known quantities of diamond and other 
carbonaceons substances in oxygene gas. 1879 Christian 
World 19 Dec. 814/ Food..is made up of two constituents, 
the nitrogenous or flesh-forming part, and the carbonaceous 
or heat-producing part. ae 

3. Geol. Of the nature of coal, abounding in coal, 
coaly. 

1833 Lyete Princ. Geol, IIL. 222 In one part of the series, 
carbonaceous shales occur. 1872 W. Symonns Kec. Rocks vi. 
208 Carbonaceous markings of 
The beds .. more or less coaly or carbonaceous in character. 


+Carbona‘de, sé. Obs. [a. F. carbonade, ‘a 
tasher on the coales ’ (Cotgr.).] =CARBONADO. 
1631 Massincer Beleeve as you Zé. ww. iii, I was tolde that 
I had fleshe enough of mine owne, And, yf that I were 
hungrie, I might freelye Eate mine owne carbonades. 


tCarbonade, v. Ods. [f. the sh.] =Can- 
BONADO wv, 

1629 MassinceR Picture 11. i, With his keen-edge spear 
He cut and carbonaded then, 1634 Sie T. Herpert 7 7a7, 
150 Carbonaded or rosted in the fire. 1685 Francton Hin. 
73 The Gyants, who carbonadcd one another as small as 
minced meat. 1748 Rictarnson Clarissa (1811) VI. xxv. 106 
(I'Nl] carbonadeand broil the traitress. 

Hence + Carbonading v/. sb. 

1599 Nasue Lent, Stuffe (1871) 87 To have the scorching 
and carbonading of it. 1673 Ray Journ. Low-C.(1738) 1. 350 
Their roasting differs not much from our broiling or carbon- 
ading. 1736 Bawwey //onseh. Dict. 1 56, Carbonading, 

+Carbona‘do, sé. Os. Also 7 carbinado, 
eharbonado. [ad. Sp. carbonada ‘a Carbonado 
on the coles’ (Minsheu) = It. carbonata, F. curbon- 
ade (Cotgrave); see -avo.] A piece of fish, flesh, 
or fowl, scored across and grilled or broiled upon 
the coals. Often ene 

1586 Martowe 1st Pt. Famburl. w. iv, 47, 1 will make 
thee slice the brawns of thy arms into carbonadoes and eat 
them. 1g91 Lyty Sapho u1. iii. 175 If I venture.. to cate a 
rasher on the coales, a carbonado. 1607 Snaxs, Cor. iv. v. 
t99 Ile scotcht him, and notcht him like a carbinado. 1651 
Marknam Eng. Housw, 70 Cliarbonadoes. 1686 Hrviinx 
Surv, France 72 A suit of Turkie grogram -. cut with lon: 
slasbes or carbonado's, 1656 H. More utid, Ath. in. til, 
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They made goodly Carbonado's of Witches. 1687 B. Ran- 
porn Archipel. 19 His Buttocks were like unto Carbonados. 
Carbona‘do (kaibonz-do), v. arch. [f. prec.] 

L. trans. To make a carbonado of; to score 
across and broil or grill. 

1611 Snaxs, Wint, 7. 1. iv. 268 How she long’d to eate 
Adders heads, and Toads carbonado’d. ¢ 1630 Jackson 
Creed w. cvii. Wks. 1844 IIL. 105 Having... lastly his raw 
bulk broiled or carbonadoed quick. 1679 //ist. Fetzer 5 
The colour of his face was as if it had been newly Carbana- 
doed, and Iaid upon a Gridiron. 1820 Scort Afonast. xvi, 
On a level with Richard Cocur-de-Lion, when he ate up the 
head of a Moor carbonadoed. 1823 [sce CarBonari]. 

Jig. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 62 Whose heart hath been 
long carbonado’d. .in flames of affection towards you. 1672 
R. Witp Poet. Licent. 27 Raw men you were, raw still you 
are, I Do scarce believe you'l carbonado’d die. 

b. quasi-rn2r. (from elliptic use of gerund). 

1675 J. Souta Chr. Relig. App.u.7 His Arm not to shrug, 
while it was carbonadoing, with that live Coal that fell into 
his Sleeve. 1863 Titornsury Tne as Steed U1. 2 While 
some venison stakes, dipped in wine and spiced, were car- 
bonadoing at a fire. 

2. ¢ransf. ‘Yo cut, slash, hack. 

1596 NASHE Saino Walden 20,1 am the man will deliuer 
him to thee to be scotcht and carbonadoed. 3605 SuaKs. 
Lear u. ii, 41 Draw, you Rogue, or Ie so carbonado your 
shanks, 1650 Butwee 4 uthropomet. 259 Barbarous Gallants 
slash and carbonado their Bodies. 1748 SmonteT) Red, 
Rand. (1812) I. 58, I would flea him, carbonado him. 1832 
W. Irving Adhambra 11. 166 He..has been..so cut up and 
carbonadoed that he is a kind of walking monument of the 
troubles of Spain. 

Carbona‘doed ff/. a., Carbonadoing vd/. sé, 

160x Suaxs. td's Well wey. 107 Your carbinado'd face, 
1615 Maaknam “ng. //ouseww. 1. ii. (1668) 78 The manner of 
carbonadoing. 1635 QuarLes Lwidd. 1. v. (1718) 21 To broil 
the carbonado'd hearts of men. 1655 GURNALL CAr. in clr, 
ll. 223 Satan’s pinnceras him of his estate .. carbonadoing 
(as I may say) his body with sores and boiles (which were 
as so many deep slashes in his flesh). r 

|| Carbonari (karbona'ré), sh. p/. Rarely in 
sing. earbonaro. ([It.; pl. of carbonare collier, 
charcoal-bumer, an appellation assumed by the 
society.] The members of a secret political asso- 
ciation formed in the kingdom of Naples during 
the Freuch occupation under Murat, with the de- 
sign of introducing a republican government. 

1823 Byron Age Brouse xii, Have Carbonaro cooks not 
carbonadoed Each course enongh? 1840 Marrvat Olla 
Podr. (Rtldg.) 245 The Cardonari had become formidable 
in Italy. 1870 Disrarii Lothair viii. 33 How they can be 
got together, I marvel: priests and philosophers, legitimists 
and carbonari! 1880 W.Cory Afow. Fug, //tst. 1.148 note, 
In 1799 ..when driven to the forest of the Abruzzi they 
[republicans] are believed to have disguised themselves as 
charcoal-burners. In the course of twenty years the name 
Carbonart was borne by a society, or confederate societies, 
ranging all over Italy. : 

Hence Carbona‘rism, the political principles of 
the Carbonari, or (¢ransf.) of similar revolutionists. 

1832 Athenzum No. 243. 399 A touch of carbonari-ism. 
1857 Sat, Rev. U1. 51/1. 1878 Skevey Svein IL]. 487 His 
subjects .. were almost all imbued with the principles of 
liberty, and indeed with some ideas of carbonarism. 

Carbonate (kaubén-t),sd. Also 8-9 carbonat. 
(a. F. carbonate, ad. mod.L. carbondlum ‘a carbou- 
ated (product)’, f. CARBON or L. carbdn-ent + -ATE 
rc. Cf. CARBONATED.] 

1. Chem, A salt of carbonic acid, a chemical 
compound formed by the union of earbonic acid 
with a base or basic oxide. These constitute a 
very numerous class of hodies, some of which, e. g. 
Carbonate of lime, Ca CO,, exist in great quantities 
in nature. 

Since Carbonic acid (the hydrate), CH:0, = 2HO.CO, 
contains two atoms of replaceable hydrogen, there exist 
two sets of carbonates, viz. Normal Carbonates in which 
hoth atoms of H are replaced by a metal, and //ydrogen 
Carbonates, in which only one atom of H is so replaced. 
Thus xormal sodium ‘carbonate (carbonate of soda) 
2NaQ.CoO, Ayd: Sw sodium carbonate (bicarbonate of 
soda) HO. NaO .CO. « 

1794 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LX XXIV. 394 Carbonate 
of lime (chalk) readily dissolved, with effcrvescence, in the 
liquid. 1794 G. Avams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1. App. 546 
Vhe alkaline carbonats are soluble in water. 1807 MaRcet 
in Phil, Trans. XCVII. 308 Common carbonat of magnesia. 
1876 Pace Ad>. Text-dk. Geol. iii. 70 The alkalis an alka- 
line carbonates attack many rocks with great facility. 1876 
Harvey Mat. Med. 245 Carbonate of lead has been known 
from the highest antiquity. a 

2. e/lipt. ‘The common term in the West for 
ores containing a considerable proportion of car- 
bonate of lead. They are sometimes earthy or 
ochreous (soft carhonates), sometimes granular 
and comparatively free from iron (sand carbonates), 
and sometimes compact (hard carbonates)’ (Ray- 
mond Mining Gioss.). 

Carbonate (kaubine't), v2 
carbonaler.] 


1. ¢rans. To burn to carbon, char, CARBONIZE. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. II]. 744 Witches .. were carbonated 
in the fire because they unreasonably resisted drowning 
in the millrace. 

2. Chem. To form into a carbonate. b. To im- 
pregnate with carbonic acid gas, to aérate. 

1805 W. Saunpers Mix, Waters 237 Caustic alkali .. be- 
coming itself carbonated by means a the water. 1853 W. 
Grecory /norg. Chem. 279 The slow action of air, moisture, 
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and the vapour of aeetic acid on thin sheets of lead, by 
which the metal is oxidised and carbonated. 

+ Carbonate, v.% Ods. [var. of CARBONADE z.] 
=CarBonabo v, Hence Carbonated f//. a. 

1629 Gaute //oly Madn, 255 To carbonate his Flesh. 1675 
Every Yerra (1729) 22 How men carbonate and cut so 
many Rills, and narrow Trenches irregularly crossing one 
another, to drain their Meadows. 1659 Gaupen Tears Ch. 
58 (D.) Antiepiscopall Preachers .. being loth to be Car- 
bonated or Crucified Christians. 

Carbonated (ka@ubdncitéd), a. [f mod.L. 
carbonalus, -um, or ¥. carbonaté, {. L. carbin-em ; 
see CARBoN.] 

+ L. Reduced to carbon, carbonized ; burnt black ; 
covered with carbon. (Cf. Carnonate v1 3.) 

1799 Kirwan Geol. #'ss. 249 Coal, and bituminous and 
carbonated wood. 1825 in Hone “Avery-day BA. 1. 883 
Blacksmiths are super-carbonated. . 

+2. Chemically combined with carbon; Car- 
BURETTED. Ods. 

1797 Heney in PALL Srans, UXX XVII. 402 The heavy 
inflammable air..is termed, in the new nomenetanrre, 
carbonated hydrogenous gas. /é/d. 409 The carbonated 
hydrogen. 180g Brannr (did. XCVI. 96 Mixed gases, 
consisting chiefly of carbonic acid and carbonated hy- 
drogen. 

3. Chemieally combined with carbonic acid; 
made into a carbonate. 

N.B, Carbonate of lime, soda, antmonia, etc. were orig: 
inally called carbonated lime, soda, ammonia. 

1803 Sir Hl. Davy in PAI, Frans, XCILL. 269 The car- 
honated alkalis. 1805 W. Saunvers Win. Waters 43 The 
mild or carbonated ammonia, will decompose all the earthy 
salts by double affinity. /éf/. 50 Carbonated sudat is readily 
procured. /bid. 280 A wine pint of Pyrmont water contains — 
Of oxyd of iron -563 carbonated lime 4-46; carbonated 
magnesia 10:03. 1808 Haney “fff. Chem. ied. 5°35 This 
water. .will effervesce with carhonated alkalis. ©1887 /'ad/ 
Wall G. 16 Dec. 11/1 To separate the carbonated lead from 
what remains of the metathe. nae . ; 

4. Impregnated with or containing carbonic acid 
gas. 

1858 Gunna //ist. Boulder viii. 144 Formed by the percola- 
tion of carbonated water, 1875 Une Dict, -irts It, 1098 
Acidulous or carbonated wateis are characterised by an 
acid taste, and by the disengagement of gas. 1876 Pace 
adv. Teart.bk, Geol, ii. 48 Highly carbonated atmosphere. 

Carbona‘tion. [f Carspoyare v. + -10N.] 
Formation of a carbonate; impregnation with 
carbonic acid. 

1881 Daily News 6 June 3/2 Defecation of the bect juice 
with lime, carbonation with carbonic acid. 

+ Carboned, /f/. a. Obs.-' = CaRBoNaDED 
(for which it may be a inispriut). 

1660-1 Perys Diary 1 Jan, Where we had a calf's head 
carboned, but it was raw, wwe could not eat it. 

Carbonic (kaibenik , @. Chem. [f. Carsox, 
or its L. source carhdv-ent + -1c.] 

1. Of or pertaining to carbon. esf. in certain 
chemical names, as Carbonic acid, a name onigin- 
ally given to the gas now more systematically 
called Carbon(ic) dioxide or Carbonic anhy- 
dride, CO,, formerly also known as fixed air, the 
gas whichris formed in the ordinary combustion of 
carhon, disengaged from fermenting liquors, given 
out in the breathing of auiinals, and largely evolved 
from fissures in the earth, constituting the choke 
damp or foul air of mines and caves. This is 
still popularly called carbonic acid gas, but the 
name Caréontce acid is applied in chemistry to the 
hydrate or compound CHI,O, supposed to be 
formed when carbon dioxide comes in contact 
with water, of which the carhonates are the salts. 

Carbonic oxide=carbon monoxide, CO. 

1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard, 1. 82 note, The various kinds 
of acids, as Carbonic acid (or fixed air, 1793 I’. Bepvors 
Calculus 234 It returns to the lungs surcharged with car- 
bonic-hydrogene air. 1794 Suntivan View Nat. 1.232 This 
aerial, or carbonic acid. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, $c. 
161 The azotic and carbonic air. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 105 An inflammable gas, called carbonic oxide, 
which burns with a blue flame. 1863 A. Ramsay Piys. 
Geog. i. (1878) 4 ‘The carbonic acid in the air. 1873 J. Cooxr 
New Chem. 143 This aeriform material is now called in 
chemistry carbonic dioxide. 1877 Roserts //andik. Med. 
I. 383 The cxpired air may be cool, and is deficient in 
carbonic anhydride. . ‘ 

b. Of or caused by carbonic acid gas. ; 
x872 Aitkin Se. & Pract. Med. 11.735 Carbonic narcosis 
may possibly, in some cases, retard the heart's action. 

2. Of coal or charcoal; of the Carbonari. (Also 
sb.) 

18x19 H. Busk Dessert 421 Come share the heat of our 
carbonic fire. 1821 Byron Jo Afoore 19 Sept., ‘Whe cause 
has been the exile of all my fellow Carbonics, 

Carboniferous (karboni-féres), a. [f L. 
carbin-em coal, Carbon + -fer hearing + -ous. 
Cf. mod.F. carbonifere.] 

1. Producing coal. Applied in Geo/, to the ex- 
tensive and thick series of palxozoic strata, with 
which seams of coal are associated, the Carbonz- 
Serous System or Formation, lying next ahove the 
Devonian or Old Red Sandstone, and including 
the Coal Measurcs, Millstone Grit, and Mountain 
or Carhoniferous Limestone; also to the rocks, 
fossils, etc., of this formation, and to the age of 
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geological timc, the Carboniferous Age, Era, or 
feriod, during which these strata were depesited, 
and the luxuriant vegetation existed that formed 
the coal-beds. 

1799 Kirwan Geot. Ess. 290 By carboniferous soils, { mean 
the various sorts of earth or stone among or under which 
coal is usually found. 1802 PLavrain /dustr, Ll utton, The. 
152 The facts which Mr. Kirwan produces in treating of 
what he calls carboniferous soils, 1830 Lyewn (Princ. Geol, 
(1875) IL. 111. xlv. 529 The Scar Limestone, a member of the 
carboniferous series. 1842 H. Mitter O. A. Sastdst. x. 
(ed. 2) 224 During the vastly-extended term of the car- 
boniferous period. 1857 - First finpr.i.ig Deep in the 
carboniferous ocean, 1851 Richarpsox Geel. i. 6 Lead is 
chiefly confined to the carboniferous limestone. 1881 A. 
Ramsay in Nature 419 The \palachian chain is chiefly of 
post-Carboniferous date. 

2. jocularly. Coal-bearing, carrying coals. 

1865 Daily Tel. 20 July, There was a set-to between some 
of the speakers and the coalporters. .One speaker suggested 
. the expulsion of the carboniferous brawlers. 

Carbonifica‘tion. [Noun of action £ next.) 
Conversion into coal. 

1883 Standard 31 Jan. 5/3 Lignite is vegetation further 
advanced in the process of carbontification. 

Carbonify .kabpnifi,v. [6 L. carbdn-em 
coal +-¥¥: on L. type carbdnificire.] trans. Yo 
convert into coal or charcoal, to Caruonize. 
Hence Carbo'nifled fA/. a. 

1803 Jed. Frud. 1X. 371 The phenomenon of Scintillation 
produced by the concussion of carbonified wood. 

Carbonigenous (kai:bonidgénos), a. [f. L. 
carbon-em + -genus born, bearing +-vus.] — Vro- 
ducing or developing carbon. 

1865 Aeader 29 Apr. 477/3 -\ carbonigenous era compored 
of stemmy herbage and productive trees. 

Carbonization kisbonsizé!-fon). [ff next + 
-ATION.] a. Conversion into (mere) carbon, char- 
coal, or coke. b. Charging with carbon or ear- 
bonic acid. ¢. Combining chemically with caibon ; 
Carnerimation, 

180g Harcnert in PAil. Trans. XCIV. 390 Vegetable 
matter in an incipient slate of carbonization. 1830 Lv... 
Princ. Geol. 1. 351 The heat of the tuff. was proved by the 
carbonization of the timber, corn, el iter dis- 
covered. 1875 H. Woon 7herap. 11879: 182 These changes 
of the blood .. its secondury cacessive carbonization. 1875 
Ure Dict, Arts 111. 899 (Steel The cardunisation or con- 
version is effected, as it were, in layers. 

Carbonize ,ka-abonsiz), v. [f. Canzon +-128 J 

1. ¢rans. To convert into mere carbo; to reduce 
to charcoal or coke. 

1806 HWatcneitin Ji. Trans. XCV 1.131 note, Caoutchouc 
and elastic bitumen were only superficially carbonized by 
the sulphuric acid. 1816 J. Laurence in Monthly Mug. 
XLII. 298 Diamond. .we can carbonize that precious gem, 
and prove it to be charcoal. 1870 F. Pore Adectr. Fel. iv. 
(1872) 44 A flash of .. electricity frequently carbonizes tbe 
paper between the plates. 

2. To carburet or carburize. arch. 

1808 [see Carponizen), 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 899 
(Steel) Tle combination of the carbon with the iron. .extends 
from one lamina to another until the whole is carbonized. 

3. To cover with charcoal, lamp black, ete. 

See CarBonizep. 

Henee Ca'rbonizing vl, sb. and ffl. a. 

1867 Morning Star 7 Aug. 5 ‘Vhe men employed in the 
carbonising departments in the gas factories. 

Ca‘rbonized, #//. a. [f. prec. +-Ep.] 1. Con- 
verted into mere carbon or charcoal, charred. 

1858 Genie Hist, Boulder iv. 53 A... mass of carbonized 
inatter. 1863 Q. Kev. 380 In the Lake of Constance. .have 
been found .. carbonised wheat, grains of barley, etc. 

2. =CARRURETTED, CARBURIZED. arch. 

1808 Henry in PAil. Trans. XCVIL1. 285 Carbonized 
hydrogen, from Stagnant water, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 
899 Steel so produced being more carbonized on the surface 
than at the centre of the bar. 

3. Covered or prepared with carbon so as to yield 
a copy of anything written over it. 

3883 Daily News 19 Sept. 7/1 To keep an account of the 
sales and receipts..and, by means of carbonised papers, to 
make duplicate copies. 

Carbonless, «. Void of carbon. 

1850 fraser’s Mag. XLA. 295 The carbonless. .hydrogen. 

Carbono'meter. [f Caron + -(o)METER.] 
An instrument for testing the presence of an excess 
of carbonic acid. 3864 in WensteR. 

+Carbono'se, @. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. carbin- 
ent + -088.] Of the character of coal. 


1811 Pinkerton /'etrad, 1. 249 Weight, from carbonose to 
granitose. 

Carbonous (kiubénas), a. ff. Carson + 
-0U8: perh. after F. carboneux.} Of the nature 
of or containing carbon. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. § Exp. Phitos. 1. xi, 483 A carbonous 
substance, which is disengaged from the blood in the lungs. 
1865 Mansrietp Saé/s 501 We ..see the epibasic attach- 
ment for metal salts, which is so strongly marked in [13N, 
considerably weakened in its carbonous congeners. 


Carbonyl (ka-sbinil).* Chem. [f. Carson + 
-YL(E)=Gr. vAy substance, base.) A name for 
the divalent compound radical CO (known in the 
free state as carbon monoxide or carbonic oxide gas) 
considered as a constituent of urca, alloxan, 
creatin, etc. Also altrib., as in carbonyl series, 
conipound, chloride, ete., and in comd., as sulpho- 
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carbonyl, CS, in which the combination is with 
sulphur instead of oxygen. 

1869 Roscoe lem. Chom. xxxv. 381 Carbonyl chloride is 
formed when dry carbonyl and dry chlorine gases are 
brought together in sunlight. 1880 Libr. Univ. Augwé. 
VIII. 493 Carbonic oxide or carbonyle, CO. 

Carboxyl (kaibpksil). Chem. [f. Carson + 
OXYGEN, +-YL=substance.] A name given to the 
monad group —CO-OH, contained in all the fatty 
acids; thus Formic acid is 11~CO-OH, -teetic 
acid Cli, -—CO-OH, utyric acid C, 1, —CO-OH. 

1869 Rosco. Flem, Chem, 346 Carboxyl we tbus regard 
as contained in all the fatty acids: it is formed by the oxida- 
tion of methyl. 1878 Kixczetr Aut, Chem. 33 Hydro- 
gen is replaced by a monad carboxyl group. 

Carboy (kiuboi). Also 8 karboy. [Evidently 
a corruption of Pers. «1,3 gardbah, qarrabah, ‘a 
large flagon’ (for wine, rose-water, cte.) : see the 
qtiots. Kaempfer (loc. cit.) ‘gives an exact ctch- 
ing of a carboy’ Yule).] 

A large globular bottle, of green or bluc glass, 
covered with basket-work for protection, used 
chiefly for holding acids and other corrosive liquids. 

{1zra Kacarver Aoiarn. Exot. 379 (¥.) [Referring to the 
wine trade of Shiraz] Vasa vitrea, alia suit majora, ampul- 
lacea et circumducto scirpo tunicata, quae vocant Karabh 
..Venit Karaba una apud vitriarios duobus mamudi, raro 
varius.] 1783 HWanway raz. {. 154, I delivered a preseat 
. of oranges and lemons .. and 6 Karboys of Ispahan wine. 
1800 Symes Lub, to teva 488(¥.) Six corabahs of rose-water. 
1813 Mitnovrne Orient. Comm, IL. 330 \¥.) Carboy of Rose- 
water, 1838 Por Al. G. Cyn Wk. 1864 [V. 106 A carboy 
containing nearly three gallons of excellent Cape Madeira 
wine, 1883 77s 7 Apr. ‘I'wo carboys were .. found to 
contain nitro-glycerine. , 

Ilence hat a ea a., put into a carhoy. 

1865 Fraser's Mag. LI. 536 Shrimps and aneinones live in 
water carboyed many miles off shore. 

Carbuncle (kivubejk'l’. Forms: a. 3-4 char- 
buocle, -bokel, 3-5 -bocle, (3 -bugle., 4 -bokyll, 
-bukel le, 5 -bokill, -bokell, 6 cherbukkill; 
8. 5 carbokyl, -bokull, (?6 -bocle) ; +y. 5 char- 
bonele, -bonkkel, -bouncle, 5-6 -buncle; 
&. (4 carbunculum’, 5 karboncele, carbunacle, 
3-6 carboncle, 6 -bonkel, 6-7 -bunckle, 7 
-bunkle, 4~ carbunele. [ME. charbucle, -bocle, 
a. central OF, charbucle, -boucle, var. of charbuncle, 
in ONF. carbunele, carboucle =Vr. carbunele, Sp. 
carbuucto, (¢ carbouce, t carboncol), MW. carbouchto) 
-L. carbuncul-us small coal, carbuncle stone, 
red trmour, dim. of carbo coal. Ata later period 
the forms in chur- were displaced by carboucle, 
-buncle, wi.ich came nearer to the Lat.; these 
alone oceur in the medical sense. 

The mod.F. escarboncie is a hy-form with a prefix es- 
(L. ex-), which goes back alsotothe 1r1the. Cotgr. has also 
cartboucle; charboucle remains in rural use for ‘smut of 
com’ Littré) Prob, both the change of -duncle to -boncle, 
and the prefixed es. were owing to popular etymology.) 

1. | Formerly often more fully carbuncle-stone) ; 
A name variously applied to: precious stones of a 
red or fiery colour; the carbtneles of the ancients 
(of which Pliny describes twelve varietics) were 

robably sapphires, spinels ur rubies, and garnets ; 
in the Middle Ages and later, besides being a name 
for the ruby, the term was esp. applicd to a inyth- 
ical gem said to emit a light in the dark; in mod. 
lapidary work the term is applicd to the gainet 
when cut ¢2 cabochon, or of a boss form, usually 
hollowed out to allow the colour of the stonc to 
be seen. ‘ 

a. c1ago f/ali Meid, 43 Alswa as 0 charbucle is betere 
pen a iacinet ipe euene of hare cunde. a@ 1300 floris & Bi. 
at On be tur anouen-on Is a charbugle ston. ¢ 1400 Destr. 
Troy 3170 Chaundelers full chefe, & charbokill stones. 
¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of A ymon ii.74 A charbokell. .whiche 
stone full precyous was shinyfig as a torche that brenneth. 

B. ¢14g.. Sir Beues (MS. C.) In the hyhe was a carbokull 
le.r. charbokyll] stone. ¢2475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
769 Hic carbocudus, a carbokylstone. 

¥. ©1400 Macspev. xxii. 239 A mbye and a charboncle 
of half a fote long. ¢1430 Lypc. Cherle & Byrde xxxviii, 
The white Charbonkkel that rolleth in wave. 

€1308 Land Cokaygne goin E. E. 7”. (1862) 158 Per is 
«Carbuncle and astiune, Smaragde, lugre aad prassiune. 
1481 Caxton Myrr. it. vii. 2 Carboncle, the whiche by 
nyght ..shyneth as a cole brennyng. 1567 Marte Gr. 

-orest § The Carbuncle. .giueth hight, but especially In the 
night season, 1614 Raweicu /fist. World 1.96 ‘The He- 
brewes. .suppose that the Arke was lightened bya Carbuncle, 
a169t Boviy Wks. 1 790 1K.) There are very learned men, 
who (plausibly encdeh) deny that there are any carbuncles 
or shining stones nt all, 1787 Guover A thcnaid ww. (R.) 
Carbuncles, gems of native light, Emitting splendour. 1816 
CLEAVELAND .Win. 296 The carbuncle of the ancients was 
probably a garnet. 1866 Kixascey //erew, viii. 138 They 
were all lighted by a single carbuncle. 

+b. fig. applied to a thing or person of re- 
splendent quality. Ods. 

¢1430 Lypc. Bochas un. ix. (1554) 81b, Charboncle of 
armes | mirrour of policie! 1513 Dovctas Aneis Prol. 7 
Thow peirles perle .. Chosin cherbukle, cheif flour, and 
cedir tree. ¢1630 Druna. or Hawt. Poents Wks. (1713) 1 
‘The wand'ring carhuncles which shine from high. 

ce, Carbunele as a substance ; also fy. resplen- 
dent substance. 


CARBUNCULOUS. 


1413 Lypc. Pylgy. v. tii (1483) 93 This other world whiche 
thou seest sowen with sterres of Charbouncle. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.1x. 500 His Head Crested aloft, and Carbuncle his 
Eyes. 1847 Enerson Xefr. Afen iii. Swedenborg Wks. (Boha) 
1.413 If you will have pure carbon, carbuncle, or diamond, 
to make the brain transparent. 

2. /fer. A carbunele borne in a shield, and 
hence, a charge or bearing representing a carbuncle 
with its rays; = EscaRBUNCLE. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sir Thopas 160 His sheeld .. And therin 
was a bores hed, A charboucle [t.” charbokele, charbokil, 
charbokel] beside. a 1400 Morte sl rth. 2523 A charboclein be 
cheefe, chawngawnde of hewes. 1557 A. Arthur(Copland) 
vy. ix, Griffons of golde in sable chteebaneke y* chefe of 
syluer, 1572 BossmweL, Armori¢e 1. §5b, The field is 
parted per Pale Nebule, Carboncle and Diamonde. 1747 
in Cuampers Cycl. 1730-6 in Baury; and in mod. Dicts. 

3. Ved. An inflammatory, circumscribed, ma- 
lignant tumour, caused by inflammation of the skin 
and cellular membrane. It differs from a boil in 
having no central core; an anthrax. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit lix. (1495) 275 Antrax 
.-is callyd also Carbunculus.] 1530 Pauscr. 157 b’ne char. 
boncle, a carboncle, a sore pestylenciall. 1562 Butteyn &é. 
Simples, ge: 16b, [It] healeth Antrax, called the Car- 
buncle. 1605 Suaxs. Lear ni. iv. 227 A Byle, A plague sore, 
or imbossed Carbuncle In my corrupted blood. a 1691 
Bove JWés. U1. 676 (R.) Which turned to a pestilential 
carbuncle, that could scarce be cured in a fortnight after. 
1859 Yivtcs 20 Apr. 8/2 The original complaint of the King 
of Naples was carbuncle (anthrax), 

b. A red spot or pimple on the nose or face 
caused by habits of intemperance, 

1682 N. O. Soilean'’s Lutrint 1.87 Her Nose, emboss’d 
with Carbuncles Divine, Before her steps did like a Flam. 
boy shine. 1709 Apvisox 7Zaéler No. 131 ? § The Council 
for the Brewers had a Face... inflamed .. with Carbuncles. 
1830 javes Darniey (1846) 25 Sundry carbuncles illumin- 
ated his countenance, and gave an air of jollity to a face.. 
not otherwise very amiable. 

4. transf. 

1805 Naval Chron. XIV. 368 The description of the car- 
buncles and tbe cotyledons [of a cuttle-fish}, 

+5. (See quots.) Obs. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's {/usb, (1586) 17 b, Carbuncle, 
that is ground over heated and ched with the sunne ; 
which will burne the rootes of whatsoever commeth in it. 
|1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 503 The hot earth, called .. Car- 
bunculus, which eh to ire the corne sown therupon.] 

6. attrib. and Comb., as carbuncle-face, -1o0Sse, 
-lumour; carbuncle-stone: see 1 above. 

1658 Row ann Mou fet's Theat. ns.o28 Their sting..causeth 
acarbuncle tumor. 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Carbunele- 
face, very Red and full of large Pimples. 1710 Tatler No. 
260 »7 A Carbuncle Nose likewise bore an excessive Rate. 
1864 Daily Tel. 17 Mar., A carbuncle ring on his finger. 

Carbuncled (kaubsnk’ld), p/.a. [f prec.) 

1. Set or adomed with earbuncles, 

1606 Sitaks. Ant, § Ci. 1. vill, 28 Carbunkled Like holy 
Phoebus Carre. 

2. Affected with a carbuncle or carbuncles; 
spotted, pimpled ; red or shining like a earbuncele. 

1664 Brome Good fellow in Songs §& Poems 155 A car- 
buncled face Saves n tedious race, For the Indies about 
us We carry. 1 Srrece & Swit Tatler No. 66 ? 4 
Our Friend is to Gan till he is carbuncled and ‘fun-bellied. 
1845 Mia, Noucon/. V. 181 Look at that carbuncled nose, 
and those trembling hands. 

3. trans. 

1805 Nazviat Chron, XLV. 368 The carbuncled appendages 
lin a cuttle-fish] might be tentacles. 

+4. (Cf. CARBUNCLE §.) Oés. 

1377 Gooce Sferesbach’s Hush. (1386) 24 Carbunckled 
Jland), that is burnt with the sonne, rotten, and miossie. 

Carbuncular (kabo‘nkisvlis’, a. [f L. car- 
buncul-us CARBUNCLE + -AR1.] Of, pertaining to, 
resembling, or characterized by carbuncles. 

1737 Ozett Rabelais (1.78 Who ow'd the carbuncular 
Rie of their Phyz to.. Drinking. 1754 Watrote Lett. 
fl, Maun No. 252 1834) 111. 63 Such a carbuncular state of 
blood as carried off my brother. 1840 Dickens Off C. Shop 
viii, Sticking his fork into a carbuncular potatoc, 1882 
Pop, Sct. Monthly 422 Carbuncular germs in the soil. 

Carbu‘nculate, z. fad. mod.L. carduneulit- 
us, f carbuncul-us; sec -ATE*.] Having ear- 
buncles, ‘like to carbuncle, tuberenlate’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). So Carbunculated a. 

1860 in Mayne Lap. Lex. 184a Blackw. Mag. LIL. 97 
Their carhunculated physiognomics, 

+Carbu-neculate, v. Os. [f as prec.: see 
-ATE3,]_ ‘To burne like a coale’ (Cockeram 1623). 

+Carbu:ncula'tion. Oés. [ad. L. carbuncu- 
latién-em a disease of plants, f. carbunculd-re to 
have carbunculus or blasting.] (See quots.) 

a 1673 Carvi inSpurgeon Treas. Dav, Ps. cxlvii. 16 Un- 
seasonable frosts.. scorch the tender fruits, which ..is usu- 
ally expressed by carbunculation or blasting. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn, Carbunculation, is the blasting of the new- 
sprouted Buds of ‘Trees and Plants, either by excessive 
Theat. .or else by excessive Cold. 1755 in Jounson, etc. 

+Carbu'ncnline, 2. Ofs. rare—'. [f. 1.. car- 
buncul-us + -Ises cf. carbunculosus ager) \and 
containing red toph-stone.] 

61420 Pallad. on {1ush, xu.272 Black erthe is apte, and 
tage carbunculyne, And ragstoon all to rapte is for hen 

ligne, 

Carbu‘nculous, «. fad. L. carbunculis-us, 
f. carbuncul-us CARBUNCLE; see -0Us.] Of, abound- 
ing in, or of the nature of carbuncles. 

1613 Woopate Susy. Afate Wks. (1653) 405 Pestilential or 


CARBURE. 


Carbunculous spots. 1882 Moziry Remin, 1 ix. 69 An 
angry eye, and a carbunculous complexion. 

+Carbure. Oés. Chem. [2. F. carbure, f. 
CARBON ; see -URE] =CARBURET. 

1790 Wevcwoon in Phil, Trans. LXXX. 319 Lavoisier 
.-mentions a carbure of zinc also, and says that both these 
carbures are called pluinbago, or black-lead. 1799 G. Smitn 
Laborat, 1. Pref. 6 Black lead is well kuown to be a com- 
pound of iron; called carbure of iron. 

Carburet (kaabiiiret), 53. Chen. [f. CARB-ON + 
-URET, q. v.} A compound formed by the chemical 
combination of carbon with another clement; = 
CARBIDE, 

1795 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 335 A compound 
of iron and carbon.. which in the new system 1s denonunated 
acarburet ofiron, 180 FARApay Aes. xvi. 68 Pure steel... 
and es iron mixed with charcoal powder were heated in- 
tensely for a long time..they formed carburets. 1836 Mac. 
GILLIVRAY tr. Humboldt’s Trav. ii. 33 Carburet_of iron, 
which gives the green colour to the parenchyma of plants, 

Ca‘rburet, v. [f. prec.] ¢razs. To combine (any 
element) chemically with carbon; to impregnate 
or charge with carbon. Hence Ca‘rbure-tting, 
-eting, vl. 56. and Af/. a. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 31 Dec. 379/1 A_ small Sai 
machine, founded upon the principle of the carburetting of 
the atmospheric air. /édfd. It feeds the .. vessel in which is 
placed the carburetting clement. 

Carburetted, -eted (kiubiiiretéd), ppl. a. 
Chem, [f. prec. +-ED.] Combined with carbon, 
as in Carburetted hydrogen, the ‘fire-damp’ of 
miners, and chief constituent of coal-gas. Also 
impregnated with, or holding carbon in solution, 

1802 Henry in Ail. rans, XCIII. 37 Carburetted 
hydrogen gas. 1812 Sir H. Davy Cheon, PAilos. 306 Car. 
buretted hydrogene..is the gas evolved in stagnant waters. 
1836 Topp Cycl, ainat. 1. 60/2 Animal fat is chiefly a.. 
highly carburetted hydrate of oxygen. 1861 SMILES Angin. 
cers II. 227 He suggested... the employment of carburetted 
hydrogen gas, then coming into extensive use for lighting 
purposes. 188z P, Savrir in Nature 430 The existence there 
of carburetted gas of some kind. 

Carburettor, - etter. [f. prec. v. + -cr, 
-eR,} That which carburets; spec. an apparatus for 
charging hydrogen, coal-gas, or atmospheric air, 
with carbon, by passing it through or over a liquid 
hydro-carbon, so as to add illuminating power. 
, 1866 Morning Star 21 Sept. 5/3 A dull, sluggish gas-flame 
is brightened to an extent almost marvellous when a car- 
burettor is placed in the course of the pipe supplying it. 
1882 Echo 20 Jan. 1/5 The hydrogen is passed through 
carburetters, and is stored in holders. ' 

Carburiza‘tion. [noun of action f. next, 
see -ATION.] The process of combining an element 
or sttbstance with carbon, as in the conversion of 
wrought iron into steel. 

1864 Reader 9 Apr. 450 The degree of carburization is 
regulated by the addition of ‘ Spiegeleisen ’—a material con- 
taining a known quantity of carbon, 1881 Jfetal World 
133/1 Lhe history of our knowledge concerning the carbur- 
isation of iron, from the work of Clonet at the end of last 
century to that of Margueritte in 1856. 

Carburize (ka-ubiiiraiz). [f. F. cardere carburet 
+-1ZE.] ¢razs. To combine with carbon ora carbon 
compound ; uscd esp. of the process of imparting 
carbon to wrought iron in making cement steel ; 
also =CARBURET v. 

Carcage, Sc. form of CaRcAsE. 

1477, Charter Yas. 1H in Hist. Edinburgh 1. i. (1753) 8 
The Nolt-Market of Carcages and Mutone. 1513 DouGias 
Enets x1. v.35 Full mony carcage of thir oxin greyt. 

| Carcajou (karkagz). [Fr. of N. America, 
ap. of Indian origin.} 

. A name given in N. America to the Glutton 
or Wolvcrene (Geelo luscts). 

1774 Gotysom. Nat, //ist, (1862) 1. tv, ili. 425 The glutton 
..in the north of Europe and Siberia, as in the northern 
parts of America, where it has the name of the ‘carcajou, 
1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 1. 196 The Wolverene, called in 

anada the Carcajou, and by hunters the Beaver eater. 
1865 Ip. Mitton & Cueapte .V. HW’, Pass. vii. 103 ‘The fur. 
hunter's greatest enemy is the. wolverine or carcajou, 

*| 2. According to Littré, Webster, and the Dicts. 
generally, ‘The American badger (A/eles Laéra- 
dorica) found in the sandy plains or prairies of N. 
America’. (Apparently some crror.) Also errone- 
ously applied by Charlevoix to the Canadian Lynx. 
_ 1839 Penny Cyc. RIV. 231/1 The mistake of Charlevoix 
tu applying to it [the Canadian Lynx] the appellation of 
Carcajou.. has produced some confusion of synonymes 


. amongst subsequent writers. 1866 W. R. Kine Sortsman 


$ Nat, in Canada i, 16 The name ‘ Carcajou’ is erroneous 
as applied to this animal [the Canadian Lynx]. 
Carcake (kikzik). Sc. Also in Jamieson 
care-, ker-, [First part as in Care-SunpDay, 
Ger. Aar-freitag, etc.] A kind of small cake 
baked with eggs, and eaten on Fastern’s Een 
(Shrove Tuesday) in some parts of Scotland. 
Blood kercake: a cake made of blood and oat- 
meal, formerly used in the south of Scotland. 
(Jamieson). 

18:6 Scorr Axtig. xxvi, The dame was still busy broiling 
car-cakes on the girdle. 1818 — Hrt, Mfidl. xxix, ‘They 
arena that bad at girdles for carcakes neither. 1818 Hocc 


Brownie of Bodsb. \. 277 (Jam.) Ye'll crush the Id 
body as braid as a blood eeareeien Rae 


about our necke. 


109 


+Carcan. Ods. Vorms: 6 Sc. earkanne, 
(eareant), 6-7 earquan, 7 carkan, carkeyne, 6-8 
carean. f[a. F. cavcan (in OF, also guercant, 
cherchant, charchant, Pr. carcan, late 1. carcan- 
num, Xt. carcame), f. Teut.: cf. OIG. gaercka 
(fem.), ON. 2verd, in comb. kverka- throat.] 

1. An iron collar used for punishment. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. A. Aurel, iv. Diijb, Carcans 
for blasphemers, chaynes for sclaues. 1596 Danetr tr. 
Comines 236 A fetter to put on their feete, very hard to be 
opened, like toa carquan, 1777 Brann Vep, sintig. (1849) 
Ill. a An iron collar or carcan. 

2. An ornamental collar or necklace; =ncxt. 

1539 Ld. Treas. Acc. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. 299 
New-3eris Giftis, in chenjcis, tabullatis, ringis, stanis, car- 
kannis, x60r Hottanp Pinay xxxin. xii, Carquans and such 
ornaments for their shooes of silver, 1603 — /utarch's 
Afor. 215 The gorgeous trappings and capparisons, the 
brooches, collars and carkans of riches. 1694 Strvre Cran- 
mer App. iii. 7 One carkeyne of gold antique warke. 

Carcanet (kaskinet). arch, Forms: 6 kark- 
nett, garganet, 7 carckanet(t, -kenet, -quenet, 
-conet, -kaneth, 7-8 earknet, 7-9 carkanet, 6- 
carcanet. [f. prec. +-E1, dim. suffix. 

(No Fr. carcanet appears to be recorded, but it is difficult 
to believe that the word was entirely of Eng. formation.)] 

1. An ornamental collar or necklace, usually of 
gold or set with jewels. arch, 

(App. os. from ¢ 1670 to 19th c.) 

¢1§30 in Gutch Codd, Cur, 11. 313 A Karknett for my Jorde 
of Richemount. x1g42z P'cess Vary's Fewels in Madden 
Privy Purse Exp. v80 A carckanet. /déd. 198 Item a kar 
kenet. 1572 Gifts to Queen in Nichols Progr. QO. £dzs. 1. 
323 One riche carkanct or collor of golde, haveing in it two 
emeraldes, 1583 Staxyuurst exe7s 1. 25 ‘Whee pearle and 
gould crowns... with garganet heauye. 60x Hottanp Jdiny 
I. 357 To weure costly pearles and rich stones in carkanets 
1616 W Browne Brit. Past. u.iv, He 
might but see the Carknet where it lay. 1649 Jeux. Taytor 
Gt, Exemp. 1 vii. 36. A gold chaine, or a carkenet of pearle. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinaés 1, a1. 204 A Carcanet of Gold. 
1815 Moor Lad/a A, (1850) 56 Around the white necks of 
the nymphs.. Hung carcanets of orient gems. [erroncousty 
1863 Sata Capt. Danger. Li. § ‘The Don wears jewelled 
rings and carcancts on all his fmgers.] 

+b. A similar omament for the head, Oés. 

1611 Cotcr., Fermaitle?, x Carkanet, or border of gold, 
ete, such as Gentlewomen weare about their heads. 1630 
Marston slat. & Aled. a. 1. ii, Curled haires, hung full of 
sparkling carcanets. 1822 Scott .Viged v, His high-crowned 
grey hat .. encircled by a carcanct of large balas rubies. 

2. transf, and fig. 

1593 Nasux Chrisé’s 7. (1613) 148 For thy Carcanets of 
pearle, shalt thou have Carcanets of Spiders. 1648 Her- 
nick /fesper. (1869) 1. 43 Making a carkanet Of maiden. 
flowers, 1830 ‘T'exnyson si dedine v, Acarcanet of rays. 1876 
Macrarren //armony we. (ed. 2) 191 This a carcanet of 
smiles, the other, a rosary of tears. : 

Hence Ca‘reane:ted a., furnished with a carcanct. 

a16s2z Brome City Wit iv. i, Her lip painted, her neck 
carkanetted. 

Carcass, carcase (kikis), sd, Forms: a. 
4 carcays, karkeis, 4-6 carcas, 5 carkoys, 
5-6 carkes, 5-7 carkeis, -keys, -kas. 8. 6 car- 
kace, earckesse, karkaise, 6-7 kareasse, ear- 
casse, -kasse, -kesse, -keise, 7 -eaise, -Kase, 
karease, 7-8 carkass, 8 carkess, 6- earcase, 
7- carcass, [Of this we have two types: a. ME. 
carkoys, -cays, -keis (which survived to 16th ¢. and 
cven to 1611 as carkeis, -eys), a. Anglo F. carcots, 
carcas (in Central OF. charcos, charcois, charchois, 
charguois, still dial. in W. of France) answering 
to med.L. carcositm (see Du Cange and quot. 
1450 in sense 1); 8. 16the. carcasse, later carcase, 
carcass, a. 16th ¢. Ir. carcasse, ad. It. carcassa (Pg. 
carcassa, Sp. carcasa) ‘carcass’, The 16-17th c. 
forms carkaise, -heise, -kesse, are app. a mixture 
ofa and 8. In mod. spelling carcass and carcase 
are almost equally common: the Dictionaries 
from Bailey and Johnson downward give carcass 
alone or by preference. 

(The ulterior etymology presents many difficulties: see 
Diez, Littré, Scheler, Skeat. It is to be noted however that 
OF. carcois, med. L. carcosium, must app. be separated from 
OF. targuais quiver (repr. med.Gr. tapxagior, evidently 
ad. Pers, (Arab., Turk. favkash quiver, arrow-case), al- 
though some confusion of the two words may be suspected 
in mod.F. carguois (since sth c.), It carcasso and turcasso, 
Pg. earcaz quiver. M. Paul Meyer thinks it inust also be 
separated from the 17the. F. carguois in sense ‘mast-head’, 
repr. L. carchésiumt, But the actual derivation ofcarcosium, 
carcassa, and their mutual relation remains quite uncer- 
tain, Diez’s suggestion of L. caro flesh, and It. casso chest, 
breast, or cassa case, trunk, is untenable for carcosium, and 
not ae likely for carcassa.J 

1. The dead body of man or beast; but no 
longer (since ¢1750) used, in ordinary language, 
of the human corpse, exc> in contempt (see 3). 
With butchers, it means the whole trunk of a 
slaughtered animal, after removal of the head, 


limbs, and offal. 

a. [1299 Lib. Custnit. 1. 192 (Godef.) Le carcois de boef. 
1321 /dtd. 304 Le carcas de porke. 1314 Sir R. Cuirrorp 
in //ist. Lett, §c. (Rolls 1873) 228 Carcois de beef sale, xx. 
carcois de moton.] 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 874 Wormes..sal.. gnaw on 
ice stynkand carcays, 1388 Wreuw £.r, xxi. 35 The kar- 

cis [1382 careyn] of the deed oxe. crq00 Vevnine § Gaz, 


CARCASS. 


470 A Karcas of Saynt Martyne. ¢1q440 Prom, Parv. 62 
Carkeys, corpus, cadaver. c14go Voc, in Wr.-Willcker 570 
Carcosinm, a carkoys. 1530 Parser. 203/1 Carkes of a 
foule, granche, a 1835 More Wks, 190 (R.) Setting hys 
carcas In a gay shrine, & then kissing his bare scalpe. 1535 
Epen Decades W, Ind. (Arb.) 56 Lefte theyr carkeses in the 
wildernesse. 1575 Brieff Disc. Troubl, Franckford (1846) 
195 No skermishe, where some .. left not their karkaises in 
the felde, r6xxr Bipte Yudy. xiv. 8 A swarme of Bees, and 
honie in the carkeis of the Lion. — 2 A ings ix. 37 The car- 
keise of lezebel. 1630 Lorp Baxians 11 That he might 
strowe. .the earth with dead carkeyses. 

RB. 1828 Roy Satire (1845) A dedde stynkynge carkace. 
1883 Stanvuurst Zxcis1,(Arb.) rg His carcasse on rockish 
pinnacle hanged. rggo Snaxs. Al/éds. NV. ut. ii. 64 I'de 
rather giue his carkasse to my hounds. 1650 Mitton Le?é, 
State Wks. 1738 IL. 160 That the breathless Carcass may 
be deliver'd to his Friends. 1663 /dageddnm or O. Cron 
weld (1672) 120 On the 17th December his Carcasse was 
lauded at Bristol, 1927 Swirr Guédiver 1, viii. go The car- 
casses of an hundred oxen, 1750 Jouxson Rawdd No. 33 
» 4 Famine who scattered the ground everywhere with 
carcases, 1835 W. [xvinc Tour Prairies 124 To bring home 
the carcass of the doe. @ 1849 H. Coceripce Poems (1850! 
Il. 162 She wept O’er the new-ransom’d carcase of her.. 
Hector. 1895 Jevons Aloney (1878) 6 A carcase of meat, 

+b. Said of part of a dead body. Oés. rare. 

1663 Gerpier Counsed Bva, The carcass of his lead ona 
Pole. 

+2. The living body considered in its matcrial 
nature. Oés. exc. as in 3. 

1406 Occirve JVisrude 350 My carkeis repleet with hevy- 
nesse. x1g7x Dicces “axtout. Pref. Aiij, This man not- 
withstanding he were imprisoned in a mortall carkasse .. 
yet his diuine minde, etc, 1618 Raviicn Aakomet 9 
His Trances proceeded through the weaknesse of his earthly 
Carcase.  @ 1683 OLDHAM Poents (L.|, Was ne'er so fair a 
creature For earthly carcass had a heavenly feature. 16.. 
R. L’Estran “, He that finds himself in any distress, 
either of carcass or of fortune. rgor Cone tr. JZ, claered. 
57 ‘The Declension of your Health, or the Accidents in 
your Carcass, need not affect you. 19717 J. Fox Wanderer 
No. 12 (1718) 77 Vhe injur’d Animal only sought to secure 
his little Carcase from farther danzer. 

3. In later times, in application to the human 
body, dead or alive, it has gradually come to be 
a term of contempt, ridicule, or indignity. 

[1528 Roy Saé. (1845) Fye on his carkes boihe quycke and 
dead. 1963-87 Foxe A. & AZ, (1684) IIL 115 Laden with a 
heavier lump of this vile carcase.] 1 Warner dd. Ling. 
ni. vii. 27 Hereules did canuase so his carkas. oa Sout 
Sernz, VV. ii. (R.) He thinks that Providence fills his purse, 
and his barnes, only to pamper hisown carcass. 19775 ADAIR 
almer, Ind. 265 That they might shed blvod, like wolves, 
without hazarding their own carcases, 1827 Pottok 
Course T. vn, The miser drew His carcass forth, and 
gnashed his teeth, and howled. 1870 Bryant //omer I. 1. 
47 Cloak and tunic and whatever else Covers thy carcass. | 

4, fig. Anything from which the ‘life’, ‘soul’, 
or essence is gone ; the lifeless shell or husk, the 
‘corpse’, ‘skeleton’. 

1612 § Br. Hatt Contenrpl, v. Quatls & Manna (1628) 909 
The carkasse of the sacrament cannot giue hfe; but the 
soule of it. a 1617 Hieron Hi #s. 1L. 484 Hee is but..almost 
a Christian. Hee is but the out-side and carkasse and 
sheath. 164: J. Jackson 7rue Evang. 7. 1. 148 No better 
than a counterfeit or carcasse of true patience. 1763 SHEN: 
ston: £ss. 19 ‘he mere carcase of nobility, 1883 Brici1 
in Edin. Daily Rev. 15 June 3/1 The corrupt carcase of an 
old commercial body. 

attrtd, 1612 VT, ‘Vaytor Comm. Titus ii. 8 The dead and 
carkase faith not of a few. 

5. transf. The decaying skeleton of a vessel or 


edifice; a ruin, 

1896 Suaks. Aferch, 11.3. 6 The Goodwins..very dan- 
gerous flat, and fatall, where the carcasses of many a tall 
ship, lye buried. 1637 Heywoon Aayad Ship 3 In the very 
Apex and top thereot [M' Ararat], there is still_to be dis- 
cerned a blacke Shadow, resembling a Darke Cloud .. by 
the Natives .. held, to be the still remaining carkasse of the 
Arke of Noah, 1662 Futter Worthées (1840) IL. 505 ‘The 
carcass of a castle, 1879 J. Hawrnorne Langh. Ifill 43 
The carcase of a dismantled and deserted house. 

6. The naked framework or ¢ shell’ of a building 
before it is plastered, etc., the ‘skeleton’ of a 
ship; see quots. 

1663 Gersizr Counsel 6 


= 


Oaken Carcasse. 1677 Moxox 
Meck. Exerc. (1703) 159 Carcass is (as it were) the Skel- 
leton of an House, before it is Lath’d and Plastered. 1704 
Woruincz Dict. Rust. et Urb. s.v. Wind. Mil, The Body 
or Carcase, or outside of the Mill. 1823 P. Nicwotsox 
Pract, Build. 221 Carcase of a Building, the naked walls, 
and the rough timber-work.. before the building is plastered 
or the floors laid. 1865 Daily Tel. 18 Oct. 7/3 They get the 
land on a ground-rent, and ‘run up’ carcases with money 
borrowed. 1867 SmytH Satlor’s Word-bk., Carcass ofa 
ship, the ribs, with keel, stem, and stern-post, after the 
planks are stripped off. ; A 

7. Afi. A spherical iron shell, filled with an 
inflammable composition, and having threc holes 
through which the flame blazes; fired from a 
mortar or gun to set fire to buildings, wooden 
defences, etc. Formerly also of other shape and 


material ; see quot. 1751. 

Cn this sense regularly spelt carcass.) ’ 

1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1980/1 Yo attack that place with 
Bombs and Carcasses. 1731 J. Gray Gunnery 67 Bombs, 

ranadoes, carcasses, and other shot. 1751 CHamBers Cyl, 
Garmee or Carcuss, a kind of bomb, usually oblong, or 
oval, rarely circular; consisting of a shell, or case, some- 
times of iron, with holes; but more commonly of a coarse 
strong canvas, pitched over, and girt with iron hoops; 
filled with combustible matters, 1790 Bearson Nav. § Aid. 
Alem, 1. 322 The carcasses, bombs, and red-hot balls. .fired 
into the town, had little or no effect. 1810 WrLuincron 


CARCASS. 


Let. in Gurw. Disp. V1. 577 No opporiniyy of trying the 
24 pound carcasses which you have been so kind as to offer 
him. 1859 F. Gerrvitus Artil, Man. (1862) 86 Carcasses .. 
the flame from which is..nearly unextinguishable. 

8. Comé., as carcass-carrier; -tess, -tike adj.; 
earcass-butcher, a butcher who sells meat by the 
carcass; also /ig. (cf. BUTCHER 1 b); carcass-fioor- 
ing, -roofing (Areh.), thc framework of timber 
which supports the boarding of the floor or roof 
(see 6); eareass-shell =sense 7. 

1773 Gentl, Mag. XLII. 599 The trades of the fell-monger 
and *carcase-butcher are intolerable. 1835 Gen. P. Tuomr- 
son £.rerc. (1842) II]. 446 An exercise of despotic power 
such as is not usual among the carcase-butchers of the con- 
Unent. 1837 Wuittock Bk. Trades (1842) 81 When the 
bullock is killed, skinned, and dressed, the carcass butcher 
sells it to the retail butcher. 1609 Davies in Farr's S. P. 
(1848) 182 ‘Cast out your dead!’ the “carcase-carrier cries. 
1736 H. Watrote Corr. (1837) 1. 7 Headless carcases and 
*carcaseless heads. 1548 aa, etc. Erasm. Par, Mark 
ti. 20 b, The *karkaslyke sicke man. 1823 P, NicHoLson 
Pract. Build, 582 *Carcase roofing, that which supports 
the covering by a grated frame of timber-work. 

Carcass, v. [f. ee sb., seuse 6.] érans, To 
put up the carcass of (a building). Hence Car- 
cassing véd/. sb. 

1881 Sechanic § 163. 56 Battens, deals and planks for car- 
cassing and rough purposes. 1886 Standard 18 May 3/5 


Buildings which were to be carcassed by the 24th of 
January. 
Carcassed (kaiukast), pf/. a. [f. Carcass 56.] 
+ 1. Tumed into a carcass ; dead, corrupt. Oés. 
@ 1603 T. CartTwricH1 Sar dark Rhem. N. 7.11618) Pref. 
As vnto Vitellius, the dead citizen was alwayes of acd 
sauour, so vnto you, the dead and carcased soules are of 
pleasant smell. 


2. Having a carcass. (In parasynthetic comb.) 

19724 Lond, Gaz. No. 6318/3 A grey Mare .. strong car- 
cassed. 

Careat, var. of CARKNET, carcanet. 

15.. Songs Costume (1849) 92 Thair collars, carcats, and 
hals beidis ! 

Carcedony: sce Carcugpony. 

+ Carceir, v. Sc. Ods. (a. OF. carcere-r, ad. L. 
carcerGre, {. carcer prison.) ¢rans. To imprison. 

1639 50 Str R. Gorvon /list. Earld. of Sutheri. (1813) 
406 This Felton had bein tuyse carceired by the Duke. 

Carcel (kausél). [f. proper name of inventor, 
a Frenchman, early in igth c.] Carcel-/antp, a 
lamp in which the oil is pumped up to the wick 
by clockwork. Called also the French or me- 
chanical lantp. 

1845 JVechanic's Mag. xii. 402 One of the most de- 
serving of notice is the improved carcel lamp. c 1865 
Letnesy in Crre. Se. 1. 105/1 Colza oil is generally con- 
sumed in the Carcel or French lamp. 1881 
1 spA, v.60 In the bright white light of the carcel lamps. 

+Careelage. Oss.-° [ad. med.L. carcetagium 
‘quod . . carceris custodi prastatur ab incarcerato 
pro victu et potu qui ei subministrantur’ (Du Cange 
s.v. Carcerarium’, Cf. Sp. cdrcet prison, carcet- 
age prison fees, f. L. carcer.] ‘Prison fees’ (J.). 

1678-96 Puitirs, Carcef/age, the Fees of a Prison. 1721 
Baitey, Carcedlage, Prison- Fees. 1755 Jounson, Carcelage. 
1So in tod. Dicts.) 

+Carceral, a. Obs. (ad. L. carceratis, {. car- 
cer prison.] Of or belonging to a prison. 

1563-87 Foxe 4. § .1/. (1596) 1. 605/2 Released from his 
carceral indurance. 1656 in Brount. 1678-96 in Putrtirs. 

Carcerate (kausérit), v. [f. L.carcerdf- ppl. 
stem of carcerére to imprison: see -ATES,]  frants. 
fo imprison, inearcerate, confine. 


1839 F. Barnam Adumus Exut 19 Living souls .. car- 
cerated in matter. 


Carcera‘tion. [n. of action f. prec.: see 
-ATION.] Imprisonment, incarceration. 
, 1870 Trottorr Vicar of Butih. 91 Talking of .. the in- 
justice of carceration without evidence of guilt. 

Carreerist. nonce-wd. [f. L. earcer + -t8t.] 
One who advocates or has to do with prisons. 

1821 Syn, Sst IVks, (1859) 1, 338/1 How comes our loyal 
carcerist fo forget all these sorts of tides? 


Carcerule (kiusérinl). Bot. [ad. mod.1.. ear 
cerulus, dim. of career prison, taken as = cell.] 
(See quot.) 

1870 BentLey Bot, The Carcerule is a superior, many. 
celled fruit, each cell being dry, indehiscent, and one or 
few-eseeded. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. ti. v. 537. 

t+Carchedony, carcedony. Oés.  [ad. L. 
carchédénius (carbunculus) a brilliant precious 
stone from Carthage (Pliny), f. Gr. KapyySav 
Carthage. Some MSS. read xapynddy instead of 
xadKniwv CHALCEDONY in Aev. xxi. 19: the two 
words were evidently confused.] 

1678 Puiwtirs, Carcedony, see Calcedonie. 1721-1800 
Battev, Carchedony, a kind of Carbuncle, a precious Stone. 

Carchef, obs. form of Kercuter. 

Carcinology (kiisinglédzi). Zool. [f. Gr. 
kapxivos crab + -Aoyia: see -LoGy.] That part of 
zoology which treats of crabs and other crustaceans. 

Hence Ca:rcinolo:gical 2., Carcinologist. 

1852 Dana Crust, 1. 1592 The Carcinological collections 
--in the United States, "1864 Wenster, Carcinology. 1876 
BENEDEN Anim, Parasites 7. 1886 Athenzum 3 July 20/1 
The Challenger. .could never afford to operate for the con- 
chologist, or carcinologist, or ichthyologist. Separately. 
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|| Carcinoma (kiisindu-ma). Pl.carcino‘mata. 
L., a. Gr. xapxivwya (-par-), the disease cancer, 
. kapxivos crab ; cf. CANCER.] 

1, Afed. The disease Cancer. 


‘This word has been applied by authors in other ways. 
Indolent non-malignant tumours, {and] those forms only 
of cancer in which the structure resembles brain matter, 
have been thus called..By some. .restricted to the early 
Stages only of cancer’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1741 Baitey, Carcinoma, the Cancer before it comes to an 
Uleer. 1751 Cuamsers Cyct., Carctnoma, in medicine, a 
tumour more usually called a Cancer. 1805 Jfed. Frat. 
XIV. 83 Possessing a similar life with carcinoma, and multi- 
plying in the same manner, 1878 T. Bryant /ract. ae 

+99 Secondary carcinomata can only be produced by the 
direct propagation of the epithelial calles 

+2. Aled. A disease of the cornea. Ods. 

1738 Bary, Carcinoma..a Disease in the horny Coat of 
the Eye. 1953 CHampers Cyc/. Supp., Carcinoma is. .used 
to denote a disorder of the tunica comea of the eye, wherein 
the little veins of the part appear turgid and livid. 

3. Bot. ‘A disease in trees when the bark sepa- 
rates, an acrid sap exuding and ulcerating the sur- 
rounding parts’ (77reas. Aot.). 

+Carcino:mato'se, @. Obs. 
-OSE.] =next. 

1740 ZoLLMAN in PAL Trans. XLI, 304 The Flesh was 
hard, and, as it Were, carcinontatose. 

Carcinomatous (kaisindwmiates, -pmites), 
a, Med. [f. L. carctndmat- (see Carciyoma) + 
-0us.] Characterized by, or of the nature of, car- 
cinoma. 

1700 Phil, Trans. XX. 478 The growth of carcinomatous 
Tumours. 1753 Scots Mag. XV. 51 With carcenomatous 
eye, 1847-9 Toon Cyct. Anat. IV. 430/2 Carcinomatous 
degeneration. aie A. Hamitton Nerv. Dis. 191 The car- 
cinomateus growth, 


(f. as next+ 


|| Carcinosis (karsindwsis). Wed. [mod.L. f. | 


Gr, xapkivos crab, cancer; sec -0818.] ‘The pro- 
duction and development of canccr ; also, a syn- 
onym of the disease cancer’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1866 A. Frinr /’rinc. Sed. (1880) 282 In so-called general 
carcinosi=, many small cancerous nodules may appear in 
the various organs and tissues of the body. 1876 tr. Wag- 
ner's Gen. Pathol. 131 ‘tuberculosis, carcinosis, etc., not 
arising from an exterior cause, are not ranked among the 
infectious diseases. 

Carek, var. of Cark v. 

Carckesse, obs. form of Carcass. 

|} Carcoon (kaski-n). Anyglo-/nd. Also -koon. 
(Mahratti Adrdiin clerk, a. Pers. Adr-hun operator, 
manager, f. 4dr action, work, business.) A clerk. 

1803 Wetiincton Let. in Gurw. Disp. I]. 161 A carkoon 
whom he sent to nie this morning. 1816 Evruinstone in 
2, Kew, (1884) 374 The carcoon who brought it missed the 

etachment. 1858 Beveripce /fist. fadia 111. vit i. 267 
‘He laboured’, says Duff, ‘as assiduously as any carcoon 
under his government.’ 


Card (kaid), 56.1 (a. F. carde tcascl-head, 
wool-card (15th c. in Littré;; app. ad. Sp. or 
It. carda thistle, teasel, card, a deriv. fem. form 
from com. Romanic (It., Sp., Pg.,) cardo masc., 
thistle: —med.L. carndus:—L. carduus thistle. 
Adopted in WG. as *harda, OG. charta (wk. 
fem.), MHG. charte, MLG. sarde, MDu. caerite, 
Du. saarde, Ger. darde (from LG.). In Eng., the 
rclated verb (CARP 2) occurs in the rythc. 

The Roinanic sense, ‘teasel’, does nof seem to occur in 
English, unless in the comnb. card-gutherer = card-thistle- 
guthercr.| A 

1, ta. An implement for raising a nap on cloth, 
consisting of teasel-heads set in a frame (o6s.). 
b. An iron instrument with teeth, or (later) a wire 
brush (sce 2 a, b), used for the same purpose. 

[rgot See 3. Some of the early quots. in 2 may belon; 
here.] r5x1-1a Act 3 /fen, Vis, vi. $1 The Walker an 
Fuller. .shall nof rowe nor werke any Clothe or Webbe with 
any Cardes. 1550 Act 3-4 Edw, Vi, ti, No Person shall. .oc- 
cupy any yron cards or pickards, in rowing of any set cloth. 
1611 Cotcr., Applancur de ati the Cloathworker; who 

and stroake down clothes. 
1819 Rees Cyct. s.v. Cloth, Vhe instruments used in this 
operation [dressing cloth] are the wire cnrds, and teazels. 
a. An instrument with iron tecth, uscd in 
pairs to part, comb out, and set in order the fibres 
of wool, hemp, etc., one of the cards being held 
in the hand, and the other fastened to a ‘ stock” or 
support. b. In later use a sort of wire brush for 
the same purpose, consisting ofa strip of leather, 
vulcanized rubber, or similar material, into which 
short steel wires are inserted. These strips are 
fixed on a flat surface or on the cylinder of a 
carding-machine, and the wool is 7 between 
two sets of them working with each other. 

Also with defining prefix as Aand-card, stock-card, tows 
card, woolxard, etc. 

1401 [see 3]. 1418 Bury Wills (1850) 3 Assigno Sibill 
Chekyneye seruienti mee .. j de wollecombes, j. kem- 
byngstok; j. rot j. par de cardes. ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 62 
Carde, wommanys instrument, cardus. 1483 Act 1 Rich. 
Ti, xii. §2 No Merchant Stranger .. shall bring into this 
Realm... Cards for Wooll, 1548 R. Crow Ley in Stry 
Ecct. Mem. 11, i. 142 Honest matrons brought to the needy 
rock nnd cards. 1563-87 Foxe A. & Af, (1684) IL]. 747 It 
is no Womans matter, at Cards and Tow. 1614 MARKHAM 
Cheap [1usb. (1623) 125 Take a Wool-Carde and..combe off 
all the scurfe and filth from the Swines backe. 1757 Dyer 


OARD. 


Fleece 1. (R.) Behold the fleece beneath the spiky comb 
Drop its long locks, or from the mingling card, Spread in 
soft flakes, 1791 KE. Darwin Sot. Gard. 1. 58 With wiry 
teethrevolving cards release The tangled bmots. 1851 Art 
Frnt. [ttust. Catal. p. iv**/1 From the lap machine, the 
cotton passes to the carding engines, or cards. 

3. attrib. and Comé., as card-board, -room, -stock, 
-lack, -wire; also card-can, the receptacle into 
which the carded cottun or wool falls ; card-cloth, 
the leather or indiarubber backing of a card; 
hence card-clothing; eard-end, the soft mass or 
rope or fibre delivered by the carding machine ; 
card-gatherer, a gatherer of carding-thistles or 
teasels; card-maker, one who makes cards for 
combing wool, etc. ; eard-tenter, one who attends 
to a carding-machine ; card-thistle, the teasel. 

1688 R. Hotme Armory mi. ix. 383 The third is a *Card 
Board or Leaf ..as yet without ther or Teeth. 176 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 403 In manufacturing card-boards, 
card-tacks, and finishing the cards. 1887 Wanch, Guard. 
26 Feb, 12 Frame pulleys, “card cans, 1851 Art Frat. 
Jilust. Catal, p.v""/1 To make *card-cloth, hides of leather 
are cut up into strips. 1864 R. Arnotp Cotfon Fam, 29 
The *' card end’. .deposits itself in circular tin ‘pots’. 1725 
Lond. Gaz. No. 6400/6 James Hand, late of Lyneham in 
the County of Wilts, *Cardgatherer. 1401 /’o/. Poems 
(1859) I]. 109 Carpenters ne sowters, *card- makers ne 
powchers. 1483 Act 1 Rich. ///, xii. § 1 Founders, 
Cardmakers, Hurers, Wyremongers. 1596 Suaxs. 7am. 
S4r. Induct. it 20 Christopher Slie .. by byrth a Pedler, 
by education a Cardmaker, 1885 Janck, Examt, 24 
July 5/1 An appeal has been issued by the *cardroom hands 
to the trade unionists of the country. 1562 Richmond. 
Wills (1853) 156 *Cardstocks, iij, Stockeards and hande 
cards, iij*, 1851 Art Jrul. /Hust. Catal. p. v""/1 The 
carding depends more on the quality of the cards than upon 
any..skillin the..*card-tenters. 1578 Lyre Dodoens tv. Ix. 
s21 The *Cardthistel or Teasel is of two sortes, the tame 
and the wild. 1§97 Act3 Etiz. xiii, Their trade. .of Card. 
making and drawing of Coileyen 

Card (kaid), 56.2 Also 5-7 earde. See also 
Cart 56.4, Cuart sé.) [An altered representative 
of F. carte (14the. in Littré in sense ‘ playing- 
card’), ad. It. carfa, in same sense (cf. quot. 1816 
in 1), a specific use of It. carta paper, leaf of 
paper, leaflet:—L. charta (carta) papyrus leaf, 
paper, ad. Gr. xoprys leaf of papyrus, leaf, thin 
plate; perh. of Egyptian origin. (It does not - 
appear how the Eng. form came to be carde, in- 
stead of carte, which was established in Sc.) 

‘The native Fr. repr. of L. carta was charte; after the in- 
troduction of carte from Ital. it was gradually extended to 
other senses, belonging to charte (as in charte blanche), or 
to med.L., It., or Sp. carta, as those of map, chart, card. 
The Eng. word has had a ae history; the shape and 
stiffuess of a playing-card being , atentily present to mind 
in the later extensions of the word. ] 

I. 1. One of a‘ pack’ or set of small oblong 
pieces of pasteboard, used in playing games of 
chance, or chance and skill combined: now called 
more specifically p/laying-cards. Unless otherwise 
indicated by the context, always referring in this 
sense to the particular species of cards which arc 
marked with ‘ pips’ or conventional figures of four 
different kinds or ‘suits’, called severally spades, 
elubs, hearts, and diamonds. The ‘ pack " consists 
of 4 ‘suits’, ench of 13 cards, 10 of which bear 
respectively 1, 2, 3, etc. (up to 10) pips all of onc 
form, and the remaining 3 have habited figures 
called ‘King’, ‘Queen’ and ‘Knave’, whence 
they arc called Count (i.e. coat) or re 
(The earliest sense in Fr. and English.) 

Ya 1400 Chester Pt. 1. (1847) 83 Usinge cardes, dice, nnd 
cupes smalle. 1463 Act 4 Edw. /t’, iv. $1 That no Mer- 
chant..shall bring, send nor conuey .. Chessemen, playing 
Cardes, 1562 J. Hevwoop ror, & Lpigr. (1867) 29 Te 
thy cardes, and then tell me what thou hast wonne. 1577 
Nortuarooxe Dicing 111 The Kings aud Coate cardes that 
we use nowe were in olde time the images of idols and false 
gods. 1589 Hay any Work Aiijb, Cards..though they bee 
without hormes..are parlous beasts, 1650 Six Ib, Nicnotas 
in .V. Papers (1886) 1. 192 If a Presbiterian or Scotch court 
card were trumpe. 1732 Pore £f. Bathurst 142 Mighty 
Dukes pack Cards for half-a-crown. 1816 Sixcex /ist. 
Cards 4 Cards are mentioned as being in common use 
among the Italians at the end of the thirteenth century. 
1858 é. W. Hotmes Aut. Breakf. T. (1883) 251 Turn up 
the faces of your picture-cards! r - 

4 One of the tablets in the game of ‘dominoes ’. 

1820 //oyie's Games /mpr. 182 At the commenceinent of 
the game [of Domino], the cards (as they are called) are 
shuffled with their faces on the table. 

b. A house (castle) of cards: built by children 
in their play; hence applied fig. to any insecure 
or unsubstantial scheme, system, etc. 

1641 Mitton Reform, Wks. 1738 I. 18 Painted Battlements 
..of Prelatry, which want but one puff of the King’s to 
blow then att like a past-board House built of Court- 
Cards, 1645 Br. Watt Remed. Discontent, 27 It is for 
Children to cry for the falling of their house of Cards. 
1665-9 Bovte Occas. Ref?, w. xviil. (1675) 275 As children 
oftentinies do with their Cards, when having taken a great 
deal of pains to build fine Castles with them, they them- 
selves alter rwards ruine them with their Breath. 

c. pt. A game or games played with cards; 
card-playing. Phrase, 7o play cards or at cards 
(Se. at the cards); a game at or of cards; formerly, 


t+ on the cards. 


CARD. 


1484 Marc. Pasron Lett, 831 III. 314 Pleyng at the 
tabyllys, and schesse and cards. 1502 /'riny Purse Exp. 
Elz. York (1830) 84 Item to the Quenes grace .. for hure 
disporte at cardes this Crismas. 1589 Hay any Work A iij b, 
Our brother Westchester had as liue playe twentie nobles 
in a night, at Priemeero on the cards, 1661-2 Pepys Drary 
13 Jan., My aunt Wight and my wife to cards. 1699 B. E.. 
Dict, Cant. Crew, Knave Noddy, a Game on the Cards. 
1715 De For am, Justruct, 1, iii. (1841) I. 63 Spend no 
niore precious time at Cards, 1775 Annals of Gaming 86 
Every thing that can be done upon the cards by the most 
expert jonenrs, 1787 I. Jerrerson Cory. (1830) 95 After 
supper, cards; and after cards, bed. 1826 J. Witson Noc?, 
Ambry. xxv, While an occasional evening away .. at an in- 
nocent and cheerful game at cards, 

2. In many fig. phrases arising out of the game: 

a. (in sing.) from technical terms of play. 
+ Card of ten: one that has ten pips, a ‘ten’; 
from its function in some game appears to come the 
phrase Zo face (brag) it ont with a card of ten, 
i.e. to brag, put ona bold front. + Cooling card: 
app. aterm of some unknown game, applicd ig. 
or punningly to anything that ‘cools’ a person’s 
passion or enthusiasm. + Facing card: ? = card 
of ten, Leading ecard: a eard which determines 
the ‘suit’? which must be played by those who 
follow the first player; fig. ‘an example or pre- 
eedent’ (Dict. Cant. Crew 1690). Loose card (sce 
quot.). 

1842 Brinkt.ow Covtpi, xtx. (1874) 45 He shal haue fauor 
for his masters sake, or els bragg it owt with a carde of x. 
1579 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 10g A certeine pamphlet which 
he termed a cooling carde for Philautus. 1580 /éfd. 320 All 
louers (he onelye excepted) are cooled with a carde of teene 
[tenne]. x59: SHaks. 1 /fen. V'/, v. iii, 84 There all is 
marr'd: there lies a eoaling card. 1600 Bretox Pasguill’s 
Mad-cap (1626) D ij b, Feede their humours with a Card of 
Tenne. 1606 Sir G. Goosecappe u.i. in Bullen O. /°2. (1884) 
III. 37 For temper sake they must needs have a cooling 
carde plaid upon them. 12622 Jas. I Ansiw. Commons in 
Rushw. //ist. Coll, (1659) I. 52 God sent us a Cooling-card 
this aed for that heat. a tha Be. M. Sautn Serve. (1632! 
33 If yee [goe away] for these facing-cardes of multitudes 
or chaire, vnhappy are yee, 1683 ‘T’rvon ay to (/ealth 
474 Drunkenness being the leading Card toall Evils... 16go 
B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cooling Card, cold comfort, no 
hope. 1706 Hearne Codlect. hy 1. 164 A great Duke 
(as a Leading Card) has subscrib’d 30,000/, 1820 //oyle's 
Games Impr. 49 Loose card, is a card of no value, and con- 
sequently, the properest to throw away. 

b. Sure card: an expedient certain to attain 
its object ; a person whose agency, or the use of 
whose name, will ensure sticcess. Similarly with 
other adjs., as good, safe, itkely, doubiful, ete., and 
in phrases, fo flay one’s best card, to have played 
one’s last card, etc. 

1579 Lyty Euphues (1636) Aiv, A cleere conscience is a 
sure card. 1 R. Harvey Plam Perc. 12 To get a sure 
card on their side, either calles for Iustice. 1605 7:yad/ 
Chev. v. ii, in Bullen O. 22, (1884) 111. 343 Here’s Cavaliero 
Bowyer, Core and Nod..sound cards. 1649 SELDEN Laiws 
Eng, 1. xv. (2739) 28 It cannot be denied that the Pope and 
Kings were good Cards in those days. /dd. xlvii. 78 The 
Bishop. .had fommerly no other Cards to shew but that of 
the Canon. 1690 B.E. Dict, Cant. Crew, A sure Card, 
a trusty Tool, or Confiding Man. dae J. STEVENS QOne- 
vedo's Com. Wks. (7091 164 Is this the Service I am to ex- 
pect from you, Paul! 1 must turn a new Card. 1711 Brit: 
Afollo II. No. 102. 3/2 Don Gimcrack his last Card has 
plaid. 1742 Firtoinc ¥. Andrews w., iii, We have one sure 
card, which is to carry him before justice Frolick. 1755 
Youne Centaur 1. Wks. 1757 IV. 123 All their objections to 
Christianity seem to be no more, nor less, than playing the 
best card they have. 1763 Fr. Brooke Lady ¥. Mandeville 
in Barbauld Brit, Novelists (1820) XX VII. 23 Poor fellow! 
I pity him; but marriage is his only card. 1811 WELLING- 
ton Let. in Gurw. Disp. VIII. 454 The Prince d’'Aremberg 
..is too great_a Card to give up for the Marquis de Santa 
Cruz, 1812 J. Becurncuam in Lxaminer 25 } day 336/:. I 
have been called upon to play an anxious card in life. 1826 
Scott H’oads?, 111. xiv. 358 No card seemed to turn up 
favourable to the royal cause. 

c. mod, slang. [app. suggested hy such expres- 
sions as sure card, etc.; see ect applied to a 
person, with adj. (as snowing, old, queer, ete.) 
indicating some eccentricity or peculiarity. 

1836 Dickens.S&. Boz 264 Hoppe) Mr.Thomas Potter whose 
great aim it was to be considered asa ‘knowing card’. 1852 
— Bleak iI. 11. 77 Butsuchan oldcard as this. 1873 Back 
Pr. Thule x. 151 You are the most romantic card I know. 


d. (in f/.) from the eomparison of any enter- 
prise to a game of eards, as Zo play one's cards 
well, badly, etc. 
cards; to ahandon a project. 70 show one’s cards: 
to revenl one’s plans, the extent of one’s resources. 
+ To have or go in with good cards: to have good 
grounds for expecting sueeess. + Zo cast or count 
one’s cards; to reckon up one’s chanees, take 
stock of one’s position. + Cards and cards (see 
quot. 1584). See also Cut, Dra, SHUFFLE vés. ; 
Trump. 


1577 Houinsneo Chron. 1V. 207 Choosing rather to die in 
Lattell (if hap had so cut their cards). 1581 Campion in 
Confer. 1v. (1584) U iv, 1 would I might be suffered to shewe 
my cardes. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xiv. viii. 321 
Calculating and casting his cards in this maner. 1584 B. R. 
Herodotus 1b, It was cardes and cardes betwene them, 
the one beyng full meete and quit with the other, ¢ 1590 
Martowe JMassac. Parts 1. ii, Since thou hast all the cards 
within thy hands. .deal thyself a King. 1597 1st Pt. Ret. Jr. 


Also Jo throw or fling up one’s | 


lil 


Parnass. W. i. 1373 Let us caste our cards before wee goe. 
1621 Quaries Argalus & /’. (1678) 119 Amphialus. .trusting 
to his Cards. 16az Bacon Hen, V//, They went in upon 
farre better Cardes to ouerthrow King Henry, then King 
Ilenry had to overthrow King Richard, 1638 Cuittixew. 
Retig. Prot... ii. $155. 114 There being nothing unwritten, 
which can goe in upon halfe so faire cards. 1645 QuarLES 
Sol, Recant. i. 86 And let thy wisdome play Bad Cards with 
best advantage. 1664 /laddan F. iv. 32 Our Cards we had 
both need to connt and cast. 1688 W. Darren. (gatatius 20 
Phanat. 18 If I cannot oppose more weighty Keasons to the 
contrary, I'll fling up my Cards. 1710 Subst. of Late Conf, 
3 The Cards run so much against him. 

e. On the cards, + out of the cards: within ‘or 
outside) the range of probability. 

On the cards appears to mean with Dickens ‘liable to 
turn up’, as any thing in the game may when the cards are 
turned up. But it is very possible that the phrase origin- 
ated with Carromancy, when the cards were consulted as 
to the issues of enterprises. Other sources have also been 
conjectured. 

1813 Sir R. Witson Drary II. 40 It is not out of the cards 
that we might do more. 1849 Dickexs Dav, Copp. xi,’ If 
in short, if anything turns up,’ By way of going in forany. | 
thing that might be on the cards, I call to mind that Mr. 
Micawber..composed a petition to the House of Commons, 
1852 — Bleak HH. iv, \t dou't come out altogether so plain 
as to please me, but it’s on the cards. 1865 Carbyin Fredh, \ 
Gt. 1873) V. 303 Lest a sealade of Prag should be on the 
cards. 1868 Mi. Aagl. & /red., It was on the cards whether | 
Ireland should not belong to France. Afod. It was quite on 
the cards that he was to be raised to the Upper House. { 

+II. 3. A map or plan; = Cuarr sd.' Obs. 

1ga7_R. Tuorse in Hakhiyt Devers Mey. (1582) Biv b, A 
little Mappe or Carde of the worlde.  /dz. Cija, ‘Vhe first 
tande from the sayd beginning of the carde towarde the 
Orient is certaine Ilandes of the Canaries. 1558 Eprs | 
Decades VW", tnd. (Arb) 45 Of the vniversall carde & newe 
worlde. 1570 J. Campton in Arb. Garner I. 53 In our way 
to Scio, as you may plainly sce by the Card. 1597 Mois 
& Wires (ist. Trav, 231 If Ortelius generall Carde of 
the world be true, sgt Burouiey Lef.in Unton Corr, 88 
The best particular cardes of Normandie and Picardic. | 
1602 Suaxs. //am, v. ii. r1y4. 1605 acon dade. Learn. 
xaiii. § 46 (1873) 246 Not only that general map of the world 
+. but many other niore particular cards. 16g0 Fru.rr 
Pisgah v. xx. 183 Such an elbow appears not in the lite 

| 


cardes of this country. 
tbh. Card of the Sea, Mariner's Card or Sea 
Card; = Cuant sb.11 b. Obs. 

1534 In. Berners Gold, Bh VW. Aurel, Rvij, What pro- 
fitte is it to the mariner to know the carde of the sce. 1555 
Liven Decades HW’, Jad ex. Arb.) 134 Manye of those mappes 
which are commonly cauled the shipmans cardes or cardes 
of the sea. 1994 Biunpeva. A-vere. vin. xxvii. (ed. 7) 690 
‘Vhe Mariners Card..is none other thing but.a description 
..of the places that be in the Sea or in the land next adioyn- 
ing to the Sea, as Points, Capes. Bayes. 1613 Percuas Piigr. 
vit. it 729 Pirats .. robbing him .. forced him to sustaine 
himselfe with making of Sea-Cardes. 1649 G. Danien 7'rin- 
arch., Rich, LI], cocx, Harry..by his Card knew how farr 
on lis pores he might be. 1678 Pruniirs, Card, a Sea- 
Map... Vulgarly so called for Chart. 1721-1800 in Battery. | 
[Not in Jouxsos.] A i 

4. The cireular piece of stiff paper on which 
the 32 points are marked in the mariner’s com- 
pass. 

16th c, quotations are doubtful since they may belong 
rather to 3 b ‘chart’. Possibly the compass-card was at 
first so called rather because it was regarded as a sort of | 
‘chart’ than on account of its material. | 

[1558 Eorn Decades B’, Ind. 1. vu.(Arb.) 127 Knowleage 
of the sea carde & compasse.] 1605 SHaks. Macéd. : 
17 All the Quarters that they know I’ th’ Ship-mans Card. 
1656 J. Ilarrincton Oceana (1700) 140 What Seaman casts 
away his Card, because it has four and twenty Points of the 
Compass? 1732 Pore Ess. Alan. 98 On Life's vast ocean 
diverscly we sail, Reason the card, but Passion is the gale. 
175t Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Compass, The flower de_ lis, 
wherewith all nations still distinguish the north point of the 


card, 1770 Phil, Trans, LX. 193 At noon it (the Scilly 
light-house] bore directly north by true card. 1867 Suvru 
Satlor’s Word-bkh, 


- WZ. 
1594 Hooker Ece?. Pod. 1. (1617) 5 That Law. .is the Card 
to guide the World by. 1636 teriy Clavis Myst. xxix. 
382 Let _us..carefully steere by the Card of God's word. 
@1703 Burkitt On N. 7. 2 Peter ii. Pref., Our apostle .. 
recommended the holy scriptures to us..as our card and 
compass. 1786 Burns Jo Mount. Darsy vii. 39 Unskilful 
he to note the card Of prudent lore. F 

c. Zo speak by the card: to express oneself with 
eare and nicety ; to be exact to a point. 

1602 Suaks, Fam. v. i. 149 Wee must speake by the Carde, 
or equiuocation will vndoe vs, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
1V. 315, I speak by the card in order to avoid entangle- 
ment of words, 

III. 5. gen. A flat piece of stiff paper or thin 
pastehoard, usually rectangular ; used as a surface 
to write or draw upon, or for other purposes. 

1610 G. Fietcner Christ's Vict. 1. xv, There hung the .. 
Card Where good and bad and life and death were painted, 
1622 Peacuam Compl, Gentl, xiit (1634) 129 My booke. .will 
teach you the use of colours for Limning .. the manner of 
Peering your card. 1724 Swirr Drapier’s Leté.iii.(1724) 

I. 41g If we are driven to the expedient of a sealed card 
(i.e. as a substitute for coin], 1828 Soutney £f. A. Cun- 
aingham, Thou..didst wilfully Publish upon a card, as 
Robert Southey's, A face, .as like Tom Fool's, fod. Cards 
bearing the names of the prize-winners are affixed to the 
successful exhibits. 

6. In many specifie applications (in most of 
which small size, not greatly exceeding that of a 
playing card, is implied) : 

a. A small shect on which a letter or message | 


CARD. 


may be written; hence formerly a short Ictter, 
note, or message, whether literally on a card or 
otherwise. Recently the usc of actual cards for 
this purpose has been revived, whence Post-carp 
(in U.S. postal card). So message-card, correspond: 
ence-card, 

1596 Couse Penelope (1880) 73 With scoffing cardes she 
doth vs load. 1782 Cowrer Let. to Newton 4 Oct. Send 
Dr. Johnson .. my poems, accompanied with a handsome 
card. 1784 — Task 1. 384 Never at his books Or with his 
pen, save when he scrawls a card. 1797 Hacyed. Brit. I. 
4322 hese ..are to be noted down .. upon a large mes- 
sage-card. 1873 Mority Rousseau Il. 28) Hume was the 
friend of Walpole, and had given Ronsseau a card of in- 
troduction to him, Afed. Send me a card to let me know 
of your arrival. Til drop you a card when I hear from him. 

b. conveying an mvitation to a party, a ball, 
etc.; or scrving as a ticket of admission to an 
exhibition or entertainment, as cvidence of mem- 
bership in a society; or the like. 

1771 Smoutetr (/uph. Cl, (1815) Bo, | can’t resist the 
curiosity I have to know if you reccived a card on this oc- 
casionf 182g Byron Faaa xvi laix, All country gentlemen 
.. May drop in without cards. 1876 H ord VJ No. 114.17 
Astontshed by an invitation to dinner, which she declines, 
and then by cards for parties, which she refuses. A/od. Adz. 
Ifouse to be sold .. Cards to view may be obtained of the 
auctioneer, : 

ec. bearing a person's written or printed name, 
or name and address. More fully with prefixed 
sb. indieating the special purpose, as (a Writing 
card: used chiefly for presentation on making a 
call, or to be left in token that a call has Leen 
made. Phrase, 7o feave a card on (a person). 
‘by Wedding cards: bearing the names of the 
bride and bridegroom, and sent as a notification of 
the wedding. (¢) Business card: sec BUSINESS 24. 

1795 S. Rocers Herds for Mrs. Steidfons 51 A thousand 
cards a day at doors to leave. 1848 THackrray BE. of Snobs 
xxviii. 1. Our first cards were to Carabas House. — fan. 
Fair W1. 178 (Hoppe The Scape tradesmen .. left their 
cards, and were eager to supply the new household. 1855 
O. W. Houmes /’eems 160 Brattle Street and ‘emple Place 
Were interchanging cards! 1856 Esrrson “ay. 7ratts vi. 
Manners Wks. (Bohn: I. 47 Tf he fan Englishman] give 
you his private address on a card, it is like an avowal of 
friendship. .Wod. He called, and sent up his card. 

d. with defining sbs. prefixed, as drrthday, 
Christmas, Faster, New Year cards, printed with 
ornamental designs, ete. to be sent (on the ocea- 
sions indicated) as an expression of compliments 
or good wishes ; collecting cards. on which small 
donations received by collection for charitable in- 
stitutions are recorded ; mca cards, Cte. 

«1869 F. Garrits Occup. Ketired Life vit. 133 A Christ. 
mas card gives as much delight as a Ghristmas-box, 

e. A programme, official or not, of the ‘events’ 
at races, regattas, and the like. 

Mod, Here's the c’rect card, sir! 

7. transf. U.S. A published note, containing a 


short statement, request, explanation, or the like. 


(Webster.) 

1887 Chr, Leader 21 July 462 When news reached the 
saloon keepers that wuprolibnory lw had been passed, they 
published the following card: ‘To all prohibitionists,’ etc. 


8. A large rectangular piece of pasteboard con- 
taining an advertisement, or the like, for placing 
in a window, hanging on a wall, cte. So w/ndow- 
card, show-card, cte, 

9. Comm.(more fully patfern-card, sanipie-card ): 
Sometimes simply a sheet of pasteboard, some- 
times an elaborate contrivance resembling a port- 
folio, on which samples of manufactured articles 
are fastened for exhibition to customers. 

10. Afech. One of the perforated pasteboards or 
sheet metal plates in the Jacquard attachments to 
looms for weaving figured fabrics. 

183: G. Porter Sr/é pte 252 Figure weaving. . These 
fixed cards thus become substitutes for the intermediate 
blank spaces on the revolving card slips. 1859 ucycd. Brit, 
XIII. 143 Since 1841. .scarcely a machine has been worked 
without the ornaments being applied by means of cards, 

ll. stang or coilog. ‘The card’: =‘the correet 
thing’, the TickET, q. v. 

1851 Mayuew Lond. Lad. 11. 47 (Hoppe) I've got ros. 


often for a great coat, and higher and lower .. but 10s. is 
about the card for a good thing. 
IV. attrib. and Comé. Ma 

12. attrib. with prefixed numeral in names of 
games (sense 1), as three-card monte, trick, five- 
card, eight-eard cribbage: see the sbs. 

18. General eombs., as (sense 1 h) card-castle, 
house ; (sense 2) card assembly, box, -cheat, -cheat- 
ing, -maker, -making, -meeting, -parly, -piayer, 
-piaying, -room ,-table; card-devoted adj. ; (sense 6 c} 
card-basket, -tray, 

1751 SMoLLetT Fer, Pre. (1779) U1. Ixxxiii. 285 Our hero 
forthwith repaired toa *card-assembly. 1829 Cariyie AJ ése. 
(1857) II. 76 A mere intellectual *card-castle. 1859 Sata 770, 
round Clock 153 Skittle sharps, *card-cheats, ‘ duffers’ and 
ring droppers. 1608 Dekker Belsnan Lond. Wks. 1884-5 
111. 13x This “card-cheating..is called Batt fowling. 1784 
Cowrer Task w. a Sit pupils in the school Of *card-de- 
voted time, 1824 Miss Mitroro Vrélage Ser. 1. (1863) 34 


CARD. 


Knocking down the rest of the line like a nest of *card- 
houses. 1564 J. Rasreni. Confut. Jewell's Serm. 2 *Karde- 
makers, tapsters, gailers. 1694 Lutrrete Brief Keé, (1857) 
H{T. 38: Mr. Whitfeild, the late kings cardmaker. 1732 
Berkerev Adciphr. 1. $2 This idle amusement tea! 
employs the card-maker. 1751 CuamBens Cycé, 8.v. Cards, 
The great letters, in onr old manuscripts .. are apparently 
done by the illuminers after this method of “card-making. 
3824 Miss Mirrorp # ‘i//age Ser.1. (1863) 196 He belonged 
. 10 every *card-meeting of decent gentility. 1777 Jonsson 
in Boswell 11.574, Ladvised Mrs. Thrale who has no “card- 
parties at her house, to give sweetineats, and such good 
things, in an evening. 1840 Marryat Poor Fuck li, She.. 
was considered quite a catch at card-parties. 1§89 //ayany 
iWork Aiijb, What, a bishop such a *cardplaier? 1816 
Sincer //1s¢. Cards 38 Ferdinand V... promulgated more 
severe lawsand penaltiesagainst Card-players. 1577 Norti- 
BROOKE Dicinsy (1843) 142 What say you to “carde playing? 
3848 Macavutay //ist. Eng. 1.255 Most of the time which 
he could save..was speut in racing, cardplaying, and cock- 
fighting. 1876 Gro. Eniot Daw. Der. 1. 211 Who is that 
standing near the “card-roomdoor? 1713 Aopisos Guardian 
No. 120 (JJod.) There is nothing that wears out a fine face 
like the vigils of the “cardtable. 1785 Cowrer Let. to New- 
fon 19 Mar., Uhe card-table..is covered with green baize. 

14. Special combs.: card-case, a case for carry- 
ing visiting cards; card-catalogue, a catalogue 
(of a library, etc.) in which each item isentered on 
aseparate card; + card-conny-catching, + card- 
gospeller, sonce-wids, (see quots.); feard-holder, 
one who holds the cards fora great personage while 
he is playing; also fg.; {+ card-man (see 3), a 
maker of maps or charts; +card-match, a picce 
of card dipped in melted sulphur ; also fg.; card- 
money, money allowed a person to enable him 
to play cards; card-paper =CAkpuoaRb ; card- 
press, a small press for printing cards; card- 
rack, a rack for holding btsiness or visiting cards ; 
eard-sharper, one who makes a trade of cheating 
at cards; card-sharping, the practices of a card- 
sharper; teard-work. Also CARDBOARD. 

3835 Marrvat Ol/a Podr. viii, Again drawing out his 
*card-cuse. 1870 Miss Lriveman A. Lyne 1. xiv. 235 
Margaret took out her card-case. 1898 1]. STEVENS of Ver- 
mont) (f7f/e) Photo- Bibliography, ora word on printed *Card 
Catalogues of old rare beautiful and costly books. .Six sample 
Cards of the proposed Titles. 1592 Greene Def Conny- 
catch. Wks. 1881-3 X1. 76 Let mee vse it for an excuse of 
our "Card Conny-catching : for when wee meet a country 
Farmer with a full purse, a miserable mixer .. we hold ita 
deuotion to make hima Conny, in that he is a Caterpillar 
to others. 15go Latimer Sera. Stamford 1. 269 Among 
so great a nuunber of gospellers, some are “card-gospellers, 
some are dice-gospellers, some pot-gospellers. a 1659 Os- 
BORN /ssex‘s Death Wks, (1673677 With what Circumspec- 
tion Princes ought to play their Game, since Counsellors 
their *Card-holders, are not seldome Cheaters. 3625 Liste 
Pu Bartas 92 The poct followeth Mercator, Ortelins and 
the common opinion of the *Cardmen of onr times. 1673 
(R. Leicn] 7¥ransp. Reh. 102 Crying Chimney Sweep, 
Ay, or *Card- Matches and Save-alls. 1930 Figiainc Zorn 
Thumbs uw. vi, Where are those eyes, those card-matches of 
love. 1760in Hone Fvery-day Bk, 11.1628 Two of the lady's 
servants..agreed,.to dispose ofthe “card money. 1858 Lp. 
St. Leonarns //andy Bk. Prop. Law xvii. 114 For, .orna- 
ments of her person, pocket-money, card-money, charities, 
or any other pare 1777 Mvuoce in PAI. Prans. LXV. 
336 There must. .be two other circular pieces of *card-paper 
cut out. 1830 Miss Mitroro Village Ser. 1. (1863) 260 A 
house of card-paper would be the solider refuge. 1826 /4id. 
Ser. 11. (863) 342 Painted shells and roses..on “card-racks 
and hand-screcns, 1859 Sata 7w. round Clock 336 German 
swindlers and *card-sharpers. 1887 Epona Lyat. Donovan 
xvi. 183 Beware of pickpockets and cardsharpers dressed as 
gentlemen. 1870 Daily News 20 Apr., Two men .. were 
charged with..“card-sharping in a railway carriage. 1653 
H. Cocan /’iuto's Trav. xxxix. (1663) 157, 12 Ballisters of 
the wood of Camphire ., wreathed about with silver in the 
fashion of *Card-work. 

+ Card, 54.3 Obs. See also Cnarp. [a. F. carde, 
in same sense; cf. Sp. caro, lit. ‘thistle’, used as a 
name of the artichoke, from its thistle-like flower.] 
a. The tender central leaf-stalk of the Artichoke, 
Cynara Scotymns, blanched for table use. b. 
The prepared midrib of a variety of white heet. 

1658 Evetyn Fy. Gard. (1675) 205 If you would have them 
abound in fair cards, you must keep them well hous‘d. 1 Oh 
Callect. Voy. & Trav. 11. aa/t They pare it like a Lettice, 
or Artichoke Card. 1927 Braptey Ham. Dict, Cardes: 
They are of two Sorts, viz. Cardes of Beet and Cardes of 
Artichoke; those of the Beet are .. the Stalks or Ribs. 


+ Card, 54.4 Obs. [Cf Cua, also ‘Cardui, Sc., 
a kind of trout found in Lochleven, probably the 
char’ (Jam.).] Some sort of fish. 

¢1640 J. Suvtu //undr, Berkeley (1885) 319 A Cod, a Card, 

Card (kard), v1 Also 4 karde, 5 cardyn. 
[f. Carn 54.1, or, perhaps rather a.-F. carder ; in 
our quots. the vb. appears carlier than the sb.] 

1. trans, To prepare wool, tow, etc., for spinning, 
by combing out impurities and parting and straight- 
ening the fibres with a card. Also with ené, and 
atsol. Also, +To dress cloth with teasels or 
cards (obs.); see Carn sé.l a, + To remove (im- 
purities) from flax, etc. with cards (oés.). 

1393 I-anct. ?. P/, C. x. 80 Bobe to karde and to kembe. 
¢ 1440 Promp. Parv.62 Cardyn wolle, carfo. 1447 BoKes- 
WAM Looe 294 To spynnyn and cardyn she hadde 
noshame. 1583 Enen 7 read. Neve dnd. (Ach.) 22 The nien 


spinne and cardeand make clothe. 1577 Goocr //cresbach's 
lush, 1. (2586) 39 Some tse agayne to carde of the knoppes 


| 
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(of flax] with an iron Combe. 
marca x The Natives, card out this Rind into a kind of 
course Fow. @ 1687 Perty /'o/. Avi'th.(1690) 19 Cloth must 
be cheaper made, when one Cards, another Spins, another 
Weaves. 1757 Dyer Fivece i. (R.) These card the short, 
those comb the longer flake. 1804 Eart. Lauprrp, Pudi, 
Wealth Gee) App. 409 Machines which at once clean, card, 


3661 HiCKERINGILL Ja- 


and reduce the cotton into a state adapted for spinning. 
Aig. 31377 Laxar. 2. Pl. B.x.18 Wisdome and witte now 


is nou3t worth a carse, But if it be carded with coneytise as 
clotheres kemben here wolle. 1786 Burss IW&s. TI. 4s, 1 
inclose you two poeins I have carded and spun since I past 
Glenbuck. 4 

b. transf. Said of bees and spiders. Also, 7 
card up (dial.): see quot. 

1608 ‘Yorsert Serpents 786 As for separating, dividing, 
picking, carding, or suting their stuffe, they [a kind of 
spiders] are very bunglers to the first mentioned. 1829 
Family Libr. 1.70 The bees. .carded it with their feet into 
a felted mass, 1876 Afid. Vorksh. Gloss. (E. D.S.)s. v., Vo 
‘card up’ a hearthstone is. .merely to separate and remove 
the ashes and cinders. To ‘card up’ a room means, to put 
it generally to rights. = 

+2. To stir and mix with cards (sce qnot. 1607) ; 
to stir together, to mix. Ods. 

1sgr G. Fretcner Russe Commew. (1857) 92 They drinke 
milke or warme blood, and for the most part carde them 
both together. 1592 Greene Ufst.Courtierin flarf. Mise. 
(Malh.) H. 241 You Tom Tapster. .carde your beere. .halfe 
smal & halfe strong. 1607 Torsen. Four-f. Beasts 277 
As for his diet, let 11 be warm mashes, sodden wheat and 
hay, thoroughly carded with a pair of Wool-cards. 1635 
Pacitt Christianogr. 1. iii. (1636) 133 Wine, carded to- 
gether with a little warme water. 

Jig. 1597 Suaks. 2 /fen. 71°, ut.ii.62 The skipping King.. 
carded his State, Mingled his Royaltie with Carping Fooles. 
1627 Fectuan Resolves u. xliii, Calm discussions do card 
affections into one another. 

+ 3. To comb or cleanse (of impurities). Ods. 

3612 Suettox Quix. 1. vi. 1. 42 "Tis necessary that this 
Book be carded and purged of certain base things. 

4. To scratch or tear the flesh with a wool-card 
or similar instrument, as a method of torture. 

1586 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 74 For cardynge of hare 
mayde wyth a payer of carddes soche as doth carde wolle 
with-alle. 1603 Fi.orio Montaigne (1634)393 With Cardes 
and Teazels..he made him to be carded. untill he died of 
it, 1827 O. Kev. XX XV.87 On the overthrow of his party 
he was taken prisoner, and carded to death. 188: W. FE. 
Forster in Staxdard 25 Jan., ‘Card’ him—that is to say, 
an iron comb used for agricultural purposes is applied to 
the man’s naked body. ; 

5. Sc. ‘To scold sharply’ (Jamieson. [ef. Sp. 
cardar ‘to reprimand severely’, carda ‘a severc 
reprimand ’.] 

Card (kad), v2 [f. Carp sé.2] 

+1. intr. To play at cards; to play one’s cards. 
Also, 7o card it. To card a rest; to set np aREsT 

in Primero’ ; fig, to stand to one’s point. 

1548 Latiner Serm. Ploughers (1868) 35 "hei hauke, thei 
hunt, thei card, thei dyce. 1613 SHERLEY 7rav.136 You shall 
hazard to Card ill, that play to please one by displeasing 
another. @ 1617 Bavwr On £ PA. 1. (1658) 166 Many that live 
revelling, carding, dicing. 1637 Hrvwoon Xeyal King wii. 
Ws. 1874V1. 32 Will you card A rest for this? 1728 Firtpinc 
Love in sev. Masks Wks. 1775 1. 42 Lasses, that sleep nll 
the morning, dress all the afternoon, and card it all night. 
1766 Anstey Bath Guide xiv.6 Brother Simkin’s growna 
Rakehell, Cards and dances ev'ry Day. 

tb. trans. To card away. 

a1630 J. Dyke Dreers Sel. Serm. (1640) 169 It may bee 
they card and dice it [their trouble] away. 

2. trans. (U.S.) To send a message by post-card 
toa person. Cf, W1iRE v. 

1875 in Newspaper, Fulcitus carded almost daily his friend 
Ruisseaux. 1880 ( from a letter) Will you card to me here 
an answer to my friend the Professor's question ? 

3. To fix ona card. (Frequent colloq, in trades 
where pattern-cards are used: see Carp 56,2 9.) 

1884 //arper's Mag. Oct. 522/2 They arecarded, and boxed 
in cotton-wool. 

Cardakew, var. of Carnrcu, Oés. 

{| Cardamine (kasdzemin/, ki-udimain), Aor. 
[mod.Lat. (Linnzeus), a. Gr. xapdopivy some cress- 
like plant, f. xdpfopov cress: cf. F. cardamine.] 
A genus of crucifcrous plants, including the com- 
mon Lady-smock or Cuckoo-flower (C. pratensis) ; 
Meadow-cress. 

1753 in Campers Cycl, Supp. 1875 Veiten Ttuced 27 The 
slender cardamine, first lilac hued, Then growing white and 
pure. 1882 Garden 22 Apr, 284/1 A regular bed of lovely 
pink Cardamine. . 

Cardamom (kiudimjm). Forms: 6-8 car- 
damome, 7 -dumome, -damony, -damon/e, ( 
eardemon), 7~9 cardamum, 7- cardamom, [ad. 
L. cardamimum, a. Gr. kapidpopov, f, xdpdapov 
cress +dpopov AMomum; cf. F. cardamome.] 

A spice consisting of the seed-capsules of yarions 
species of Amomume and Livtaria (N.O. Zingi- 
beracex), natives of the East Indies and China; 
used in medicine as a stomachic, and also for 
flavouring sauces and curries. (Rarely applied to 
the plant from which the spice is obtained.) The 
only kind included in the British pharmacopoeia 
is the Malahar cardamom, obtained from 2. Car- 
damomum. b. Also occas. applied to the cap- 
sules of A. Aleleguetia of Western Africa, nsually 


called Grains of Paradise. 
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{1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxxiii. (1493) 623 
Cardomomum helpyth ayenst wamblyng and indygnacyon 
of the stomak.] 1853 Epen 7veat. Mew Ind. (Arb.) 15 
There begin se to be found as ginger ..Cardamome, 
Cassia. 1879 ANGHAM Gard. Health (1633) 122 Car- 
damom, or Graines of Paradise, are good to be drunke 
against the falling sicknesse. 1722 tr. Pomet’s Hist, Drugs 
I. 2x The lesser Cardamome is enclos‘d in a Pod of the 
Length of a Child’s Finger. 19799 Soutnev Nondesc>. iii. 
Whks. TH. 63 Give Boreas the wind-cholic, till he roar For 
cardamum. 1841 Ecpuinstone //ist. {ndia 1.11 Pepper and 
cardamums grow in abundance on the western coast. 1870 
Veats Nat. list. Comu, 151 Cardamonis are shipped to 
this country from Ceylon. 

attrib, 198 W. Bucuas Dom, Aled, (1790) 183 Powdered 
cardamum seeds, 1883 4 fheuwion 21 july 75/1 Cardamom 
gardens in Coorg. 

+Carda‘nic. J/ath. Obs. Pertaining to Car- 
dan, an Italian mathematician of the 16th c. 
Cardanic equation: a cubic equation (for which 
Cardan diseovered a general method of solution). 

1684 PArl’, Trans. X1V. 575 A cardanick AZquation. 

Cardboard. [f. Carp s6.%+Boarp.] Paste- 
board of the thickness of card, for cutting cards 
from, or for making boxes and the like. Also 
allrtb. in cardboard box, etc. 

1858 in Simmonps. 1863 Wvnter Swdtle Brains 309 The 
rooms in which the portraits are gummed on cardboard and 
packed up. 1899 Print. Trades Frnt. xxvm. 16 They 
are printed on stout, fine cardboard. 

+Carde. Os. Some fabric anciently used for 
canopies, curtains, and linings. The explanation 
in quot. 1882 does not suit quot. 1295, which in- 
dicates a linen material. 

(1295 Du Cancer s.v., Visitatio Thesaurariz S. Pauli Lond. 
.-linea una Carda Indici coloris. .similiter Carda Inda cum 
zona de filo.. Unum velum Quadragesimale de Carde croceo 
et Indico, 1396 Afem. Ripon (Surtees) ITI. 224 In card emp. 
pro coopertorio Corporis Xpi. in die Corporis X pi. 2s. 1401 
Wl Bacus (Somerset Ho.) Gounam de nigro Burneto 
dupplicat cum Carde.] 1426 £, #. Wrdis (1882) 76 A blewe 
bedde of Tapecery. .& a selour with curteyns of carde, [1882 
Beck Draper's Dict., Carda, Carduus, an inferior silk, sup- 
posed to have been made of the coarse outer filaments of 
cocoons, probably used for linings. Fourpence an ell was 
ie in 1278 for rg ells of carda, for thirty-four surcoats to 

used in a tournament.] 

Carde, perhaps = CaRDER, 
Cann sh2 26, 

1572 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxf. 341 No fuller. .may 
kepe..in their houses journeymen, otherwise called cardes. 

+Ca'rdecu. Ols. Also 7 cardicue, -akew, 
-ecue, -ekue, -eque, -ecew, -escue. [a. F. guard 
Wécn quarter of an écu (nsually englished ‘crown’).] 
An old French silver coin, worth } of the gold éu, 
or 15 sous tournois. 

In rs80, when the silver guard aécu was first struck, the 
value of the gold écu is said to have been about 8/6 (see 
Larousse s.v. Eeu), whence the cardecu would be worth 
about 2/r} by a gold standard. English writers of rgth c. 
make it=about 1/6. 

1605 Tryad! Chev, wt. i. in Bullen O. 7. (1884) THI. 305 
There’s a Cardicue to wash downe melancholy. 1606 Cuar- 
MAN Mfons, D'Olive Plays (1873) 1. 202, 1 could neuer yet 
finger one Cardicue of her bountie. 1611 Corvat Cradifies 
$9, I compounded with them fora cardakew. 1662 FutLEn 
Worthies i 95 In the Court of France, the Kings Jester 
moved to have ..a Cardescue of every one who carried a 
Watch about him, and cared not how he employed his Time. 
1927 W. Martner Vug. Mfan's Comp, 236 Silver .. Old Car- 
decus..walue rs, 6d, x farthing. 1819 Scotr Tv'anhoe xxxii, 
The bunch of them were not worth a cardecu. 

Carded (ki-udéd), pp/.a. [f. Cann v.+ -ED.] 

1. Dressed with a card, or oe a carding machine. 

1547 Boorpe Brev. Health eccixx, 119 Stuffe it with 
carded wolle or cotton. 1858 Loxer, Af. Standish wm. 44 
The carded wool like a snow-drift Piled at her knee. 

2. Supplied or furnished with a card. 

1§21 Zest, Ebor. (Surtees) V. 140 My cardyd and my best 
compass. P ame 

i 3. Mixed, or adulterated by mixing. Also fy. 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 99 Being constrained to be- 
take him to carded ale. @16ag Frercner Wom, Prise wv. 
iv. R.) Mine is..Such a strange carded cunningness. 1626 
Bacon Syéva § 46 To be drunk either alone or Carded with 
some other Beer. 

|Cardel. Also kardel. [ad. Du. fardee?, guar- 
deel} A hogshead containing in 17th c. 64 gallons, 
used in the Dutch whaling trade. Sec QUARDEEL. 

1694 Ace. Sev. Late Voy. (1gi 11.198 The Train-oyl runs 
into the Warchouse into a Vatt, whereout they fill it into 
Cardels or Vessels..A Cardel or Hogshead holds 64 Gallons. 
/bid, 11 Cutting the great pieces of fat into lesser pieces, 
to fill our Kardels with them. 1857 Pelar Seas & Regions 
(ed. 20) 461 ‘The Dutch..took 57.590 whales, yielding 

.105,596 quardeelen of oil .. A quardcel of oil contains .. 
les 77 to 90 imperial standard gallons. 

Cardenal, -ale, -all, obs. ff. CaRDINAL. 

Carder ! (ki-sdo1). [f Carp v.1+-Er1.) 

1. One who cards wool, ctc.; one who attends 
to a carding machine. 

exggo Voc. in Wr.-Wileker 692 Carfefrix, a carder. 
1514 Act 6 /fen. VitI, ix. § 1 The Carder and Spinner to 
deliver. Yarn of the same Wooll. 1613 Suaxs. Hen, 7/17, 
1. ii. 33 The Clothiers. .haue put off The Spinsters, Carders, 
Fullers, Weauers, 1725 Lond, Gaz. No. 6380/13 Charles 
Banton..Spinner and Carder, 1862 Athenaeum 30 Aug. 
265 Potters, grinders, carders, hacklers. 

b. A spccies of wild bee, Mombus muscorum ; 
so called from its tearing moss into shreds for 


the construction of its nest. Cf. Carp v,! 1 b. 


But cf. Cairn, 
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1854 H. Miter Sch. § Schwt, (1858) 68 There were the 
buff-coloured carders, that erected over their honey-jars 
domes of moss, 1868 Woop //omes without H. xxiv. 463 
Carder Bees. .prepare the materials for their nest in a mane 
ner similar to that. .employed in carding cotton-wool. 

2. See quot. Cf. Carn v.1 4. 

1812 Gent, Mag. Mar. 282/2 Persons who call themselves 
Carders, from the instrument they use (a wool card) to en- 
force compliance with their demands for the regulation of 
the price of land [in Ireland]. 1833 Mar. Epceworti 
Love & L. ul. iii, (D.) Carders and thrashers, and oak-boys, 
and white boys, and peep o’ day boys. 

+Carder2. Oés. Also 6 cardar. [f. Carp v.2 
+-ER.] <A card-player. 

c1s30 Hickescorner in Singer Hist. Cards 251 Walk- 
ers by nyght .. and joly carders. 1580 Lurron Sigutla 94 
There is not one dicer nor yet carder in all our countrey. 
1712 STEELE Spect. No. 308 ? 6 The Carders.. never begin 
to play till the French-Dancesare finished. 

||\Carrdia. Anat. [Gr. xapdia heart, also ‘ car- 
diac orifice of the stomach’ (Liddell and Scott) ; 
so in mod.F.] The upper or cardiac orifice of 
the stomach, where the oesophagus enters it. 

1782 W. HeBerDEN Como. xxv. (1806) 140 From the fauces 
to the cardia. 1880 Huxcey Cray-Fish ii. 52 In a man’s 
stomach the opening by which the gullet commupicatcs 
with the stomach is called Cardia. 

Cardiac (kiudixk), a. (and sb.) Forms: 5 
cardiake, 7 -aque, -acke, 7-8 -ack, 8~ cardiac. 
[a. F. cardiague of the heart, ad. L. cardiacus, 
a. Gr. kapds:axds, f. eapdia heart.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the heart, anatomically, 

physiologically, or pathologically. + Cardiac 
passion [L, cardiaca passio|: ‘an old name for 
cardialgia or hearthurn’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); but 
app. erzg. palpitation of the heart. 
_ 1601 Hottann Pliny I. 153 The Cardiacke passion, which 
is a feeblenesse and trembling of the heart. 1629 CHAPMAN 
Fuvenal v. 65 His longing friend. .blown in fuine up witha 
cardiack fit. 1726 Monro Anat, Nerves (1741) 74 The Car. 
diac Nerves, 1810 Encycl. Brit.(ed. 4) V. 177 Cardialgia.. 
better known by the name of cardiac passion, or heartburn. 
1835-6 Tonp Cyc?. Anat. 1. 192/1 The cardiac arteries arise 
from the aorta close to its origin, 1883 Nature 15 Mar. 
468 The cardiac action became stronger. 3 

2. ‘Applied to medicines snpposed to invigorate 
the heart’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); cordial, strengthening. 

1661 Evetyn Fumifug. Misc. 11. (1805) 241 Strawberries, 
whose very leaves.. emit a cardiaque & most refreshing 
halitus. 1728 Quincy Compl. Disp. 77 Whatsoever raises 
the Spirits, and gives sudden Strength. .is term’d Cardiack, 
or Cordial, as comforting the Heart. 1744 BerKetey Siris 
§ 64 The stomachick, cardiack, and diuretick qualities of 
this fountain. 1807 in G, Grecory Dict. Arts. 

3. Pertaining to or affected with disease of the 
heart. 

1748 tr. Vegetius’ Distemp. Horses 50 Such [Horses] as 
have the Head-ach, or the Staggers, or are mad or are car- 
diac, 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. W. 30 We both suffered 
from cardiac Smpioms. : 

4, Anat. Distinctive epithet of the upper orifice 
of the stomach ; hence applied to the correspond- 
ing end or region of the stomach, or to some 
organ connected with it. Cf. Carpra. 

1843 J. WILKINSON tr. Swedenborg’s Anim. Kingd. 1. ii. 70 
The cardiac orifice guards the stomach. 1 Huxrey 
Phys. vi. (1869) 166 Its [the stomach’s] left end is produced 
into an enlargement which, because it is on the heart side 
of the body, is called the cardiac dilatation. The opening 
of thegullet into the stomach, termed the cardiac aperture, 

6. Meart-shaped (in cardiac wheel =IEART-CAM). 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

B. 56. 

+1. A discase or affection of the heart, or re- 
ferred to the heart; ? =cardiac passion (see A. 1). 

£1450 Destr. Ferus., Addit, MS. 10036, f. 29 Suche joie 
Titus gan undretake, That him toke a cardiake. 1468 
Medulla in Cath. Angl. 54 Cardiaca; ( morons, 
acardyake. 1483 Cath, Angi. 54 A Cardiakylle or cardiake, 
cardia, cardiaca. 

2. A medicine snpposed to stimulate the heart, 
acordial. Also fig. 

1746 Bernecey ond Let. Tar-water $6 This medicine of 
tar-water worketh ..as a..cardiac. 1803 Alan in Moon 
(1804) 65 No. 9 How many cardiacs has the fertile invention 
of modern dramatists mixed up..to please an audience? 

| Cardi-aca. Oss. [Lat.; short for cardiaca 
passto.) = cardiac passion; see Carviac A. 1. 

1375 ? Barsour St, Margarete 10 Vertuyse. .Agayne ane 
ll, callyt cardiaca. 1561 Hottysusn Hom. Apoth. 19 b, 
Cardiaca is a disease of trembling of the harte. 

+ Cardi‘acal, a. ? Obs. Also 5 cardyacle, 7 
Cardiacall. [f.as CarpIac+-aL.] 

1. = Caroiac A. 1. 

1447 Boxennam Seyntys (1835) 9 The cardyacle 
16z0 Venner Via Recta vii. 113 The Cardiacall Passion 
proceeding of choler. 1686 in Brount Glossogr. 

2. = Carpiac A. 2. ; 

1620 VENNER Via Recta vi, 106 Cardiacall medicines. 1727 
Braptev Fam, Dict. s.v. Bezoar Stone, The great cardiacal 
virtues with which the Bezoar is endowed. 

3. = Carpiac A. 3. 

1748 tr. Vegetius’ Distemp, Horses 135 They. .turm mad. 
furious, phrensical, and cardiacal, 

Cardiace, ‘A precious stone in the shape of a 
heart. 

1730-6 in Baitey. 

Vor. IL. 


syoun, 


1775 in Asn. 1846 in Worcester. 
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+ Cardiacle. Ofs. Also 4 cardiakill, 5 -kyll, 
cardyakyli(e. [ad. L. cardiaca, OF. cardiague, 
perh. with excrescent -fe as in chronicle, treacte 
(OF. ériacte from L. ¢hZriaca), assimilated to sbs. 
in -acle.] = Carbiaca, cardiac passion. 

1377 Lanct. P. 2. B. xx. 81 Coughes, and cardiacales, 
crampes, and tothaches. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pardoneres Prof, 
& 1. 27, L have almost y-caught a cardiacle. 1398 TREvIsA 
Barth. De PR. vu. xxxii. (1495) 246 There is dowble 
maner of Cardiacle. c1485 Dig ’, Afyst. (1882) 111. 1363 Pe 
Ientyll lelopher a-3cns be cardyakylles wrech. 

Cardiagraphy, erron. f. CARDIOGRAPHY. 

Cardial (ka-1dial),@. rare. [f. Gr. xapdi-a heart 
+-AL! etymologically irregular.] Pertaining to 
the heart ; = Carprac A. I. 

1868 Duncan /usect. World Introd, 141 The cardial por- 
tion of the dorsal vessel. 1887 Sava in /é/ust, Lond, News 

Apr. 402 Everyone whose cardial arrangements are not as 
ae as the nether millstone. 

Cardialgic (ki:dije'ldgik), a. [ad. Gr. rap- 
Biadyucds 3 cf. F. cardialgique: see prec.) 

1. Pertaining to cardialgia. 

1620 VeNner Ifa Recta vii. 124 They ..helpe the Car- 
dialgicke paines of the stomacke. | /déd. viil. 188. 

2. fig. (nonce-use.) Producing ‘heart-ache’. 

3817 CoLerIpGe Own Tins (1850) II. 951 Twice as 
many cardialgic teeth, that have given ten-fold more heart- 
aches than, ctc. 

Cardialgy (ki-dijeldzi). Afed. [ad. mod.L. 
cardiatgia (also used), a. Gr. xapiiadyia heartburn, 
f. xapSia heart + dd-yos pain; ch F. cardialgie.] 

The diseasc or affection popularly known as 
‘heartbum’ (because anctently referred to the 
heart), consisting of pain and a sensation of heat 
about the cardiac ortlice of the stomach, often 
accompanying indigestion. 

1655 Phys. Dict., Cardialgia. Heart-burning. 1710 T. 
Futter Pharm. Extemp. 414 Effectual against .. Car- 
dialgy. 1725 Braptev Fam. Dict. s.v. Stomach, T he Car- 
dialgia or gnawing at the Stomach. 1803 Med, Frnt. IX. 144 
Mr. 11. P. M. had been frequently affected with cardialgies. 

Cardiform (ki-3difpim), ¢. [f. Carp sé.! (or 
F. carde) + -Form.] Resembling a wool-card : 
applied to the tecth of certain fishes: see quot. 

1875 Brake Zool. 191 When..with their points bent back, 
they are cardlike or cardiform. 

Cardigan (ka‘sdigan). [Named from the Karl 
of Cardigan, distinguished in the Crimean war 
(18s5).] A knitted woollen over-waistcoat with or 
without sleeves. 

1868 Rowe in Gd. Words 699/1 Rubbing. .the sleeve of his 
brown Cardigan. 1879 Miss Bian Nocky Mount, 1. 278, 1 
bought a cardigan for myself..and some thick socks. 1883 


Daily News 22 Oct. 7/1 Jersey frocks and Cardigans. 
+Cardimelech, Oés. [f. Gr. xapdi-a heart + 


Heb. abo melek king.J] ‘A snpposed active 
principle in the heart, superintending what are 
now called the vital functions’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1684 Phil. Trans. XIV. 704 Vice-royes residing in the 
Principal Viscera as in Provirces..Cardimelech in the 
heart. 

Cardinal (ka-dinal), z@. Forms: 4 cardinale, 
5 -enale, 5-6 -ynall, 6-7 -inall, 4 -inal. [a. F. 
cardinal, ad, L. cardinal-ts pertaining to a hinge, 
principal, chief, f. cardo, cardin-em hinge. 

The specific applications in Eng. (found also in other mod. 
European langs.) follow those of the Latin word (classical 
or post-classical), The analogy of cardinal winds (L. venti 
cardinales), whence cardinal potnts, etc., led to a certain 
association of the adj. with the number_/our, asin cardinal 
virtues, cardinal humours.) : E 

I From fig. uses of the Latin adj. 

1. ge, On which something else hinges or de- 
pends, fundamental; chief, principal, of spccial 
importance. (Almost always of abstract things.) 

©1440 Promp, Parv. 62 Cardenale, cardinalis. 1593 
Nasune Christ's 7. 36 b,For the cardinall iudgement against 
it. @1639 W. Wuaretev Prototypes 1. xi. (1640) 94 The 
cardinall grace, that on which all other graces move as the 
doore upon its hinges. r16s0 R. Gert Ser. 8 Aug. 19 Ye 
read of .. four cardinal Angels, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
11. 629 One of the above cardinal crimes (theft, adultery, 
murder], 82x Svp. Satu Is. (1867) 1. 316 One cardinal 
fault which pervades the work, 1868 GLapstonr ¥xv. 
Mundi i, 2870) 5 A cardinal argument for placing the date 
of the Poet near that of his subject. 1875 Bryce noe Rom, 
Emp. xv. (ed. 5) 245 To that position three cardinal duties 
were attached. 

2. Cardinal virtues (Lat. virtutes cardinales) : 
in scholastic philosophy, justice, prudence, tem- 
perance, and fortitude, accounted the four chief 
‘natnral’ virtucs as distinguished from the ‘ theo- 
logical’ virtues of faith, hope, and charity. Some 
modern writers include these, and speak of ‘seven’ 
cardinal virtnes ; so the ‘seven cardinal sins’. 

1300 Cursor Af. 10008 Pas er four vertus principals, Pe 
guile man clepes cardinals... Pat es rightwisnes, and meth, 

or-sight, and strenght. 1340 A yevd, 123 Zeue opre uirtues 
huer-of be pri ae yclieped godliche ope le uour byeb 
y-cleped cardinals. souk Hors, Shepe, & G. (1822) 5 The 
foure vertues callyd cardynall. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1532) 11 The vertues cardynall, with the vertues morall. 
r61r Suaxs. Hen. V7//, i. i. 103, I thought ye .. two 
reverend Cardinall Vertues, But Cardinall Sins, and hollow 
hearts I feare ye. 1649 Roperts Clavis Bibl, 363 The 4 


ee 
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chief cardinal vertues. 1852 Mrs. Jamuson Leg. Madonna 
(1857) 94 The seven cardinal virtucs. 1875 H. E. Maxnixe 
Mission if, Ghost x. 266 The four Cardinal virtues are 
prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance. 

b. Cardinal virtues also occurs in the general 
sense (1). 

1640 Watts Bacon's Adv. Learn. Pref. 33 A seperate his- 
tory of their virtues : we mean, such as in nature may be ac- 
counicd Cardinall. 1651 Hopes Leriath.t. xiii. 63 Force, 
and Fraud, are in warre the two Cardinall vertues. 1749 
Fretpinc Jem Younes 103 That cardinal virtue, patience. 
1855 Bain Senses & Jt, i. § 11 (1864) 217 In every kind of 
expression clearness is a cardinal virtue. . 

3. Cardinal number (Arith,): a number which 
answers the question ‘how many?’; one of the 
primitive or ‘natural’ numbers (ove, ¢7v0, three, 
ctc.), as distinguished from the OrpinaL numbers 
(first, second, third, etc.). 

rsgr Percivar Sf. Dict. Biijh, The numerals are either 
Cardinall, that is, principall, vpon which the rest depend, 
ete. 1668 Witkins Read Char. 328 Adverbs Cardinals; 
as semel, bis, ter, etc. 1711 J. Greenwoop Hug. Grav. 277 
Three is a cardinal number. 1845 StopparT in Lacycl. 
Afet, (1847) I. 45/1 Numerals are commonly divided inlo 
cardinal and ordinal. : F 

4. Cardinal points; a. the four points of the hori- 
zon (or the heavens) which lie in the direetion of 
the earth’s two poles (cardines), and of sunrise 
and sunset respectively; the four intersections of 
the horizon with the meridian and the prinic yer- 
tical ; the north, south, east, and west points. Cav- 
dinat winds: the four chief or main winds which 


blow from these points. ; : 

1349 Compl. Scot. vi. (1872) 61 Ther is iijj. callit vyndis 
cardinal. 1643 Paradies on Tintes 15 All the winds in the 
compasse, both collaterall and cardinall, ¢ 1645 Howe. 
Lett.(1650) 1, 26 They. .subdivided the four cardinal winds 
to two and thirty. 1755 1. Martin Jag. cirts & be. 
mt. ii 179 Four of them are called the Cardinal Points... 
S, the South: W, the West; N, the North; If, the Kast. . 
sometimes called the four Winds of Heaven. 1862 Kaw- 
tingon Anc. Alon. I. v. 96 Yhe angles of the building 
exacily face the four cardinal points. 

+b. of the ecliptic: +sfro/, and Astron. The 
two equinoctial and two solstitial points of the 
ecliptic; also applied to the corresponding signs 
of the zodiac, viz. Arics, Cancer, Libra, Capri- 
cornus, called also cardinal signs. Also, in a horo- 
scope, ‘the First, Fourth, Seventh, and Tenth 
Houses’ (Bailey). Ods. : 

1594 Buunpevit E-verc. 1. 1. xvi. (ed. 7) 311 The two Equi- 
noxes, and the two Solstices, are commonly called the foure 
cardinall or principall points. 1646 Sir ‘I’, Browne Psexd. 
Ep. Wks. (1686) 235 The cardinal intcrsections of the zo- 
diack. 1839 Baitev Festus viii. (1848) 94 Diurnal, car- 
dinal, nocturnal, equinoctial. ia as 

@. of the prime vertical: ‘ Astro/, The rising 
and setting of the sun, the zenith and nadir 
(Webster); = cardines (see Carno). 

5. Phys. oh 

+ Cardinal humours: “an old term for four principal 
humours, viz. blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile.’ (o¢s.) 

Cardinal veins. ‘the venous trunks..which transmit the 
blood in the early embryo from the Wolffian bodies, the 
vertebral column and the parietes of the trunk Io the sinus 
venosus by means of the ducts of Cuvier. Similar veins 
from the anterior part of the body join the duct of Cuvier. 
These are sometimes called anterior cardinal veins and the 
others posterior cardinal veins’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

6. In R.C. Ch. Cardtual bishop, priest, deacon: 
a rendering of Lat. cpiscopus, presbyter, diaconus 
cardinatis; see CARDINAL sé., which arose from 
the absol. use of the adj. in this sense, Also 
(Hist.) Cardinal church: rendering of ecclesia 
cardinatis, the name given in early times to the prin- 
cipal or ‘ parish’ churches of Rome, to distinguish 
them from the ‘oratories’ subordinate to them. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. u1. 68 The Title of Cardinal 
was first given to the Places, that is, to the Cardinal 
Churches, but apply’d afterwards to the persons that Go- 
vern’d them, /é:d. 72 There are six Cardinal Bishops, fifty 
Cardinal Priests, and fourteen Cardinal Deacons. 

II. 7. Zoof. Pertaining to the hinge of a bivalve 
shell. 

1836 Topp Cyci. Anat. 1, 708/1 The part of the shell. .upon 
which the hinge occurs, is called its cardinal edge. 1850 
Dana Geol, App. i. oN The cardinal area is nearly wanting. 
1862 — Alan. Geol, 180 The insertions of the cardinal muscle. 


TIT. [f. Carprnan sé.] 8. Of the colour of 


a cardinal’s cassock ; deep scarlet. ; : 

1879 Daily News 13 June 2/2 A black satin dress with 
‘cardinal’ trimmings. _ 1882 Garden 7 Oct. 309/2 Single 
Dahlias. .fine deep cardinal. 1887 Sat. Kev. 1 Jan. 19 The 
young lady in cardinal hose and a scarlet hood. 


Cardinal (kidinil), s6. Forms: 4 cardenal, 
-ynal(le, -inarl, (//. -inaus), 5 -inalle, 5-6 
-ynall, 6 -enall, (cartdenall), 6-7 -inall, 2- 
cardinal. [absol. nses of prec., after those of 
cardinatis in later Latin.] 

I. The ecclesiastical sense and its derivatives. 
1. One of the seventy ecclesiastical princes (six 
cardinal bishops, fifty cardinal priests, and four- 
teen cardinal deacons) who constitute the pope’s 
conncil, or the sacred college, and to whom the 
right of electing the pope has been restricted since 
the third Lateran council in 1173. as 


CARDINALATE. 


The cardinals hold the higbest rank next tothe pope, who 
is chosen from their number. [See Carina a. 6.] 

1125 O. £, Chron., On pes ilces gzres sende se papa of 
Rome to dise lande an cardinal Johan of Creme. 197 R. 
Grove. 476 Tueie cardinals the pope him sende iwis. 1393 
Lanct. % PLC, xxu. 415 Ich knew neuere cardinal pat he 
ne cam fro be pope. ¢ 1538 Starkey England iv. 124 Hys 
College of Cardynallys. 1613 Suaxs. fren. VILL 51 
The right Reuerend Cardinall of Yorke. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. 1.1, 23 Rochel.. was then straitly besieged b: 
the Cardinal Richelieu. 178% Priesttey Corrupt Chr. 11, 
x, 251 Cardinals .. have the rank of princes in the Church. 
1845 S. Austin tr. Ranke’s Hist, Ref. 1. 341 The Council 
+-prescribed to Cardinal Raimund very strict conditions, 

b. Preceding other titles, indicating dignities 
held by one who is also a cardinal. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1, ti. 79 The Cardinal Nephew, 
whom they call Padrone. I[bid. 84 The Cardinal Vicar. 
1709 Lond, Gaz, No. 4525/1 In the Cardinal-Legate’s Coach, 
1783 Watson PArlip [11 (1839) 223 The cardinal-arch- 
bishop went himselfto Rome. | 

te. The cardinal’s blessing: a blessing merely 
withont any further advantage. Obs. 

1joa C. Matuer Magn. Chr, vit. 32 What will they merit 
but the Cardinal's Blessing who wiltrabe no warning? 17: 
Jortin Zrasm. 1.53 A gift, which, in all probability, would 
never be worth more than a Cardinal’s Blessing. 

+ 2. Name of a variety of apple. Oés. 

1664 Evetyn Aad. /ort. (1729) 223 Apples... Lording. 
Apple, Pear-Apple, Cardinal, Winter Chestnut. 

- A short clozk wom by ladies, originally of 
scarlet cloth with a hood. 

1745 Mrs. Detany Life § Corr. (1861) II. 382 You are 
Capering about in your fine cardinals. 1975 Suertoan 
Duenna 1. iii. 193 My cardinal & veilare in her room. 1826 
Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 11. (1863) 451 The thickest and 
brightest red cardinal thrt ever came out of a woollen. 
draper'’s shop, (3858 Tuackeray Virgin. xxxii. (1878) 248, 

4. = Cardinal-bird; see 7. 

1756 P. Browse, Zamaica 467 Vhe Cardinal. This bird is 
frequently imported from South Carolina. 1852 } oy. Slau- 
vitius iv. 160 The crrdinal, though scarcely larger than a 
bullfinch, is conspicuous for his bright scarlet pluinage. 

5. slang. ‘ Mulled red wine’, 

II. 6. In plural (for the adj. with a sb. pl.). = 
cardinal points, winds, virtues, numbers, muscles, ete. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vin. vi. (1495) 304 The 
endes of this lyne that hyghte Axis ben pyghie in ae poles 
and hyghte Cardinales. 1735 P. Goroon Geog. Anat., {1 is 
imposible to distinguish properly in it any one of the inter- 
mediate points of the compass; nay, or so much as two of 
the four cardinals themselves. 1768 Tucker Lf. Vas. (1852) 
IE. 402 Philosophy .. classes the virtues under the four 
cardinals of prudence, fortitude, temperance, and justice. 
1816 J. Smitu Se. & Art If. 183 Each segment between the 
several cardinals and their compounds, is subdivided into 
four equal portions, 1841-72 T. R. Jones Asin. Kingd. 
553 Three pairs [of muscles] .. denominated respectively 
‘adductors’, ‘crrdinals’, and ‘ accessory cardinals’. 187 
Rosy Lat. Gram. 1.442 The genitive plural of the cardinals 
and distributives. 

Til, 7. Comd. (all in sense 1), as cardinal- 
making vbl. sb.; eardinal-bird, grosbeak, a 
North American singing-bird (Cardinal's virgi- 
ntanus) with scarlet plnmage ; eardinal’s (+ car- 
dinal) hat, the red hat worn by a cardinal, taken 
typically forhis dignity or office; cardinal tace, 
the name of a modern pattern of lace; cardinal 
spider (sec qnot.). Also CARDINAL-FLOWER, 

3802 Binciey Anim. Brog. (1813) 11. 161 The *Cardinrl 
Grosbeak .. is an inhrbitant of ‘several parts of North 
America, 1885 Lapy Brassey fn Trades 422 Cardinal 
gros-beaks (Pety/us Cardinalis) are a kind of Virginian 
nightingale. 1538 Bate Tére Lawes 1225 And as moch 
besydes he had not longe afore For a *Cardynrll hatie. 
1832 G. Downes Left, Cont. Countries 1. 349 The devices 
of a cock and a Cardinal's hat. 1881 Darly News 12 Sept. 
3/5 *Cardinal laces are still wanted. 166a FuLtea IWorthies 
(1840) liv 16 This custom of *cardinal-making. 1883 Woop 
in Gd, Words Dec. 762/1 The common House-spider. .some- 
times grows to an enormous size, rnd it is then known by 
the name of the “Cardinal Spider. 

Cardinalate (kai-sdinaleit), sé. [a. F. cardin- 
alat (It. cardinalato), ad. med.L. cardinalatus ; 
see -aTE!.] The office or dignity of a cardinal ; 
the rank of a cardinal church. 

1645 Every Mem. (1857) I. 170 Bearing also the title of 
a Cardinalate. 1716 Pore Let. to Swift 20 June, I have 
not the least hopes of the Cardinalat. 1839 James Louis 
X7V, If, 105 The refusal. .to nominate De Retz to the Car- 
dinalate. 

t+Cardinalate, v. Ots. Also 6 -ite. [f. 
CARDINAL $6, + -ATE3.} 


trans. To raise to the rank of cardinal. 

1577 Motinsurn Chron, 111. 1167/1 Polydor .. affirmeth 
him to be cardinalited by Pope miclous 5. 1620 Br. Haun 
Ilon, Mar. Clergte t. xxi, (1628) 763 Panormitan was car- 
dinalated by an intruding Pope. 

Cardinal-flower. [I’rom its scarlet colour, 
like that of a cardinal's robe or hat. (In F. car- 
dinale rouge; also cardinale bleue.)| The Scarlet 
Lobelia (1. cardinalis), a native of North Amcrica, 
cultivated for the splendour of its blossoms. b. 


Blue cardinal-flower + (rare) for L. syphilitica. 

1698 Petiver in Phil. Trans. XX, 405 American Scarlet 
Cardinal-Flower. 1767 J, Asercaouste x. Man his own 
Gari, (1803) 233 Perennials and biennials of the fibrous 
rooted tribe .. crimson cardinal flower, 1821 J. Davies 
Manual Mat, Med. a41 Blue Lobelia, or Tue Cardinal 
Flower. Lobelia pies 1868 Lossine f/udson 9 The 
Splendid Cardinal flower. - glowing like a flame. 
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Cardina‘lic, ¢. rare. [f. CARDINAL 56. +-10.] 
Pertaining to a cardinal. So Cardina‘lical a. 

1650 A. B. Mutat, Polento z The Cardinalical party, (1 
mern the Jesuttical), 1886 Fortnum in Arvhzol. L. 120 
Some bronze casts from other cardinalic seals, 

Cardinali:sh, a. rare—. [see -18111.] Sa- 
vonring of a cardinal. 

1624 T. Scotr Aphor. State 13 It not onely sheweth the 
Cardinalish Prince, but that which lyeth next vnder. 

Ca‘rdinali:sm, [see -1sm: in F. cardinalisme.] 

The institution or system of cardinals. 
r 1 G. H. Hist, Cardinals 1. u. 33 Cardinalism receiving 
Its form and essence from the Pewer of the Pope. 1849 
Croucu Remains (1869) 1. 148 Papa Pfyffer (my landlord) 
+ -protests against cardinalism ideal. 

Cardinali:st. //ist. [see -1st. In F. car- 
dinaliste, a partisan of Cardinal Richelieu or Maz- 
arin.] A partisan of cardinals or of a cardinal. 

peeled esp. to the adherents of Cardinal Granvella during 
tbe Dutch revolt from the Spanish rule in the 16th c. 

1659 R. Staryiton Strada’s Low-C, Warresw.81 The face * 
tion of the Cardinalists, 1855 MotLey Dutch Ref. 1. 390 
They stigmatized all wbo refused to enter into thetr league 
ascardinalists. ats 

Cardinalitial (kisdinali-{ial), a. [f. L. type 
*cardindlici-us (cf. It. cardinalrzto, F.cardinalice): 
see -ITIAL.] Pertaining to cardinals as a class. 

1670 G. I}. Jlist. Cardinals u. i, 108 The Cardinalitial 
Authority is great. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 111. 
Renewing his attack rgainst the Jesuits... with the aforesaid 
cardinalitial success, 1849 Rock C&A. of Fathers 11. 70 All 
the other cardinalitial robes, 

Cardinalitian (ka:idinali-fiin), a. [f. as prec. 
+-AN.] = prec. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, 11]. 95 Advanced to the 
Cardinalitian eminency. 1770 Barrett Journ, Genoa 11. 
68 Brdrjoz..is no very cardinalitian residence. 1866 Daily 
Tel. 30 Oct.. The Cardinalitian discourse. 

t+ Cardina‘lity. 04s. [f. on L. type *cardind- 
‘itds: see -1ry.] Condition of a cardinal; car- 
dinalate. 

1525 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. exevi. [excii.] 605 All his 
Cardynalles to be putte out of their Cardynalyties. 1616 
Brent tr. Sarpi's Counc, Trent (1676) 615 The Archbishop 
of Otrrnio, and others, who aimed at the Cardinality. 

+Cardinali ze, v. Ods. [a. 16th c. F. car- 
dinaliser : sec -1Z¥.] 

1. trans. To raise to the rank of a cardinal. 

1616 R. SHeLoon Surv. Miracles Ch. Rome 306 His carnall 
kinred, whereof, he hrth..cardanalized divers. 

2. humorously, To make scarlet. 

1653 Unquuart Radelars 1. xxxix, Crayfishes, which are 
cardinalised with boyling. — 

Cardinally (kiudinili), adv. [f. Carpinan a. 
+-L¥2,] Fundamentally, pre-eminently. 

1866 P. G. Mepp in Ch. & World 348 Thrt cardinally 
important subject, 1874 Mortev Compromise (1886) 36 
Our own [Rgel is charrcteristically and cardinally an epoch 
of transition. x ’ 

{ Humorons perversion of carnally (cf. cardinal 
sins), 

1603 SIHAKS. CE hea Mu. i. 81 My wife, who, if she 
had bin a woman Cardinally giuen, might haue bin accus'’d 
in fornication, : ‘ F 

+ Ca'rdinalri‘c. Obs. [see -nic; cf. bishopric.) 
= CARDINALATE, 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 37 Lesser dignities, as, Car- 
dinalricks, archbishoprics, etc. 

Cardinalship kaudinalfip). [f. Carpinar sé, 
+-smp.] The state or office of a cardinal; tenure 
of office of a cardinal. 

1537 ?Tinpace F.xf. St. John 64 All his doctrine .. of 

nefyces ..cardinalships. 1651 Aelig, Wotton. 656 (R.) 
During the time of his cardinalship. 1783 W. F. Martyn 
Geog. Mag. 11. 332 In elevating foreign prelates to the car. 
dinalships. 1872 Atheneum 8 June 713/1 Montalto’s car- 
dinalship was passed in worries. 

+ Ca‘rdine, a. Obs. [Badly f. Gr. xap8l-a +-1Nx,] 
= CARDIAC 

1769 Wuytt Vital Motions in Phil, Trans. LX. 34 The 
cardine nerves. 

Cardines, pl. of Carpo. 

Carding (ka-idin), vé/. 56.1 Also 5 gardyng. 
[f. Carp vt + -1nal; with the form gardyne cf. 
OF. guerder =carder (Littré Suppl.).] 

1. The dressing of wool, cotton, etc, with cards 
or in a carding-machine. 

1468 in Ged Ch. Acts (1882) 134 Spynnyng et cardyng 
in festo S, Mathi, @ 1485 Pod, Poewrs (1859) 11.284 Thei putt 
owte of purse, As myche for gardyng, spynnyng, and 
wevyng. 1727 Dr For Eng. Tradesom. xlvii. (1841) 11. 189 
The carding is generally done hy hired servants. 1851 Ar? 
Frnt, (lust. Catal. p, v**/1 The carding depends more on 
the quality of the cards than upon any attention or skill in 
the operatives, 

b. concr. The carded prodnct. 

1837 Wuittock Bk, Trades (1842) 170 The fihres of the 
cotton..when sufficiently combed are called cardings. 

2. -Torturing with wool-combs. Cf. Carp v.14, 

1828 Heser Journ, /ndia 111. 348 The work of carding.. 
murder and robbery, goes on as systematically. ‘ 

3. attrib. (sense 1), as in carding-cylinder, -mill, 
-room; earding-engine, -machine, a machinc 
for combing or cleansing wool or cotton, in which 
a large cylinder set with cards works in connexion 
with smaller cylindcrs and a hollow shell similarly 


set with cards, 


CARDO. 


1860 Smices Self-help ii 35 One of the first. .to adopt the 
‘carding cylinder. 2795 ao Aduertiser 6 Jan.15 3 The 
whole Cotton Machinery. .consisting of five common *card- 
ing engines, etc. 1835 Ure PAilos. Manuf. 111 Towards 
one end of this floor are distributed the carding-engines. 
18az J. Fut Lett. Amer, 72 A fulling-mill, a “carding. 
mill, and a mill for bruising fax-seed. 1854 Mrs. GASKELL 
North & S. xiii, 1 began to work in a “carding room soon 
after, and the fluff got into my lungs, and poisoned me. 

Carding, v4/. 56.2 [f. Cand v.2+-1nc1,] 
Card-playing. Also attrib. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, ii. $5 Where disyng, cardyng, 
tenys pleiyng .. shalbe used. 1594 Br. Kine Yonas (1618) 
25 To erect dicing and carding houses. 1654 Trarr Comm, 
re xxxi. 22 In Carding and Dicing he had often wished 

imself hanged if it were not so and so. 1885 Paif Matl 
G. 24 June 2 The sole. income was derived from the carding. 

Carding (kiudin), pp/. a. [f. Carp v.1+ 
-INc?.] That cards; as in Carding Bee = Carder 
Bee (see CARDER! 3 b). ; 

18oz Bixcrey Anine. Biog. (1813) 111. 288 The Carding 
Bees nearly all perish in the winter. 

Cardio- (ki‘adijo-; with dissyllabic endings 
ka:dijg'-), combining form of Gr. xapSia heart, as 
in Ca-rdiograph (-graf), (Gr. -ypdgos wriling, 
writer], an instrument which registers the motions 
of the heart by tracing a curve on paper, etc. 
Cardiography (-p'grifi), [Gr. -ypagia writing |, a. 
in anatomy, ‘a description of the heart’ (Craig) ; 
b. ‘the application and use of the cardiograph’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cardiology (-g'lédzi), (Gr. 
-Aoyia discourse], knowledge of, or a treatise on, 
the heart. Cardiometer (-g'mito:), [Gr. -pé7por 
measure], an instrument for measuring the force 
of the heart’s action; also fig.; hence Cardio- 
metrical(-ome'trikal),a. Cardiometry (-g-métri), 
(Gr. -zerpia measurement], ‘the measurement of 
the size of the heart by percussion and auseultation ’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) Cardiopathy (-gpapi), (Gr. 
-zaéia suffering], disease of the heart. 

1870 S. Gee Awseult. & Pereuss. iii. 48 The *Cardt- 
are is an instrument invented by Chauveau and Marcy 
whereby the movements of the cardiac impulse may be 
registered. 1847 Craic, "Cardiology. 1860 Reape Cloister 
§ #1. 11, 334, I called little Kate's hand a *Kardiometer, or 
heart-measurer, because it graduated emotion, and pinched 
by scale, 1875 1. Woop 7 Aerap. (1879151 The.. beat will 
influence the mercurial colump of the cardiometer. 1878 
Rep. Smithsonian Inst. 423 Careful *cardiometrical studies 
showing that the arterial pressure is not seriously affected. 
3885 Lancet 1 Aug. 219/2 The commonest age at which the 
*cardiopathy mantfests itself. .is from forty to forty-six. 

+Ca'rdiogno:st. Obs. [ad. Gr. xaphoydorns, 
f. xapdia heart + -yvworns knowing, knower.] One 
who knows the heart. ‘ 

1652 Urqunart Jewe? Wks. (Red) 276 As if they were his 
cardiognosts, and fully versed in hts intentions. 

So + Ca:rdiogno:stic, a. and sé. (=prec.). 

1640 Sir E. Derine Carmedite (1641) 39 You will make the 
Saints to be Gnosticks indeed, Cardiognosticks! 1643 7rxe 
Informer 40 Greater Kardiognosticks than God Almightte. 
1645 Howet. Le??, (1650) I, 436 The omniscient Creator, 
he is only kardiognostic. 1656 in BLount Glossogr. 

Cardioid (ki-udijoid). Afath. Also -oide. [ad. 
Gr. xapdioedys heart-shaped, f. «npdia + ei3os form.] 
A curve somewhat resembling a heart in shape. 

If through a fixed point in the circumference of a circle 
straight lines be drawn, intersecting the circle at different 
points, Rnd such that the length of each line on erch side of 
the point of intersection is equal to the diameter of the 
circle, the extremities of these lines will trace out a car. 
dioid, having its cusp at the fixed point. The cardioid is 
also traced out by a point in the circumference of one 
circle rolling round the circumference of another equal to it. 

1753 in Cuampers Cyed. Suff., The Cardioide, 1852 
Satmon /ligher Pl. Curve (1879) 11. 44 The curve is of the 
form of a heart and is called the cardioide. 1879 Tuomson 
& Tait Nat. Phil. 1.1. $94 We have .. the case of a circle 
rolling externally on another of equal size. The curve in 
this case is called the Cardioid. , 

Cardiphonia (kardifounia), [f. Gr. «apdia 
heart + -pwvia, f. porn voice.] The title given to 
a collection of letters by the Rev. John Newton 
(1781), intended to mean ‘ ntterance of the heart’, 
in which sense it has been occas. used by later 
writers. 

1781 J. Newron (¢#t/e) Cardiphonia, or Utterance of the 
Heart. 1881 Contemp. Rev. 330 The work [In Memoriam] 
. became at once a text-book and a cardiphonia. 

Cardite (ka-idait). Zoo/, A genus of mollnses 
(Cardita) of the family Cyfrinide. [So in l'r.] 

1852 Tu. Rosstr, Aumbokdt's Trav. 1. vi. 204 The cardiies, 
the turbinites, the ostracites, and shells of small dimension. 

\|\Carditis (kasdaittis). Aved. [mod.L. f. Gr. 
«apa + -1T1S.] Inflammation of the muscular 
snbstance of the heart, TNs ana Pévicardit 

1 Curren Was. (1827) 11. arditis and Pericarditis, 
or Se inflammations of he heart and Pericardium. 1836-9 
Tonp Cyel, Anat. II. 637/1 True carditis seems to be 
generally admitted to be rare. ws 

||\Cardo (kardo). Pl. eardines (ka-3diniz). 
[L. cardo hinge; adopted in some spccial senses.] 

$1. Astrol. in pl. = CARDINAL points, Obs. 

1571 Dicces Panto. 1. xxix. Liij, The foure cardines or 
quarters of the Horizon. a 1625 Fretcuer Xod/o ww. ti, How 
are the cardines? 1660 H. More Afyst, God?. vil. xv. 341 


CARDOON. 


Starres and Planets do most potently act in the Cardines 
of the Celestiall Theme, of which Imum a : one. 

+2. fg. A ‘hinge’, turning-point. Oés. 

@ 1638 Meve IWVks.1 xvi (1672) 109 The main Cardo and 
hinge of Repentance. neg et Whig’s Supplic. (1695) 
89 This is the Cardo of the Dispute. 

3. Conch, The hinge of a bivalve shell. 

1985 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 31, 178 G. Wurte Selborne 
(18531 III, 19 The cardo passing for a head and mouth. 
1877 Huxcey Anat. [nv. An. vii.429 The cardines. 

ardoo-er, Sc. [f. vb. cardoo, cardoww, curdow, 
expl. by Jamieson as ‘To mend old clothes, patch, 
botch’: of uncertain origin.] 

1837 Locxuarr Scott (1839) VII. 217 A little hunchbacked 
tailor..one of the race who creep from homestead to home- 
stead .. the great gossips and newsmen of the parish,—in 
Scottish nomenclature looers. 

Cardoon (kaidi#n). Forms: 5 cardoun, 7-8 
eardon, 7- cardoon. Also 8. 7-9 chardon, 8 
chardoon. [a. 16th c. F. cardon cardoon, ad. 
It. cardone (or Sp. cardor) great thistle, tcasel, 
cardoon, augm. of cardo:—L. cardus, carduus 
thistle, cardoon, or artichoke. In origin, the 
same word as F. chardon thistle, the northern 
form of which, cardorx, had appcared in ME. as 
Carpoun.] 

Acomposite plant (Cyxara Cardunculus), closely 
allied to the Artichoke (see quot. 1845); a native 
of the south of Europe and north of Africa, and 
cultivated in kitchen-gardens, esp. on the continent, 
for the fleshy stalks of the inner leaves, which are 
made tender by blanching. (By Cotgrave applicd 
also to the similar Carp of the Artichoke.) 

Thecardoon was prob. first cultivated in Northern France 
in the 26th or ?end of rsth) c.; it is mentioned by Parkin. 
son (Paradisus 1629) under the name of Carduus esculentus 
(Edible Thistle), and is said in Treas. Bot, to have been 
first culrivated in England in 1656. 

1611 Cortor., Afeans..spaces left for Cardoons betweene 
rowesof Onyons. Jétd., Cardons, Cardoones; the stalkes of 
Artichokes, or of the white thistle, buried in the ground, or 
otherwise vsed, to get them a whitenesse (excellent meat). 
1640 Parkinson 7heat. Bot. 974 Vhe Cretanes use their 
wilde Artichoke in the same manner that the Italians, 
Spaniards and French use their Cardui or Chardons. 1658 
Evetyn fr. Gard. (1675) 162 The Spanish chardons. 1796 
C. Marsuatt Garden. xx. (1813) 4 Blanch. .endive, beet, and 
chardons by tying. 184§ Darwin Voy. Nat. vi. (1873) 11 
Botanists are now generally agreed that the cardoon an 
the artichoke are varieties of one plant. 1882 Mrs. Reeve 
Cooke: Housek. xxv. 325 Cardoons, this excellent 
vegetable is little known in England. : 

| Cardo-phagus, xonce-wa. Pi. -gi. [f. Gr. 
xapdos (L. carduus) thistle + -payos -eatcr.] A 
thistle-eater, i.e. donkey. 

1857 THACKERAY Virgin. xix. (D.) Kick and abuse him, 
you who have never brayed ; but bear with him, all honest 
fellow-cardophagi. 

+Cardou‘n. Os. [a. ONF. cardon =central 
F. chardon thistle=Pr. cardé, It. cardone, augm. 
of Romanic cardo :—L. cardus, carduus thistle: cf. 
Carpooy.] A thistle. 

¢ 1425 Voc. in Wr. Wiilcker 645 Cardo, cardoun. | 

+Cardue. Obs. [ad.L.carduus.] A thistle. 

1368 Wycur 2 Xings xiv. 9 The cardue, that ts a low 
cerbe and ful of thornes (1382 thistill], of the Liban sente to 
the cedre. — 2 Chron. xxv. 18 A cardue, ether a tastl 
{x382 the thistil]. . 

+Carduel. Obs. [ad. L. carduélis.] A gold- 
finch, 

3572 Bossewett Avmorie ut. 22 On a wreathe d’Or and 
Sable, a Carduell volante, beaked and legged Argente. 

Cardumome, obs. form of CARDAMOM. 

+ Cardus. Obs. rare. 

1916 Lond. Gaz. No. 5481/4 The Pannel with red Cardus 
near the Crapper, E . 

|| Carduus (ka-idiz,%s). The Latin word for 
‘thistle’, formerly sometimes used in Eng. as the 
name of the Cardzius benedictus or Blessed Thistle ; 
esp. atirtd., as in t carduus posset, + water. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. xvi. xxxvi. (1495) 62 
Carduus ben thystels grete and smale. 1599 SHaks. Jiuch 
Ado in. iv. 73 Get you some of this distill’d carduus bene- 
dictus and lay it to your heart. aa Oversurv A Wife 
(1638) 204 He utters a most abominable deale of Carduus 
water. 1647 AsHMoLE Diary (1774) 305 aes a carduus 
posset at night, and sweating upon it. 1789 W. Bucnan 
Dom. Med. (1790) 677 [ufusion of Carduns. Infuse an ounce 
of the dried leaves of carduus benedictus. 

Cardyacle, cardynal: see Carpi-. 

Care (kéox), 56.1 Forms: 3 caru, cearu, 2-4 
Kar(e, 4 car, 3- care. [Common Teut.: OE. 
carn, cearu=OS. cara, OHG. chara, MHG. sar, 
Goth. dara, trouble, grief, care, ON. ar (:—harit), 
gen. karar, bed of trouble or sickness :—OTeut. 
éaré-. (In no way related to L. cura.)] 


+1. Mental suffering, sorrow, grief, trouble. Ods. 

Beownlf 1303 (Gr.) Cearu wees seniwod geworden in 
wicim. ¢1250 Hymn to God 33 in Trin. Coll. Hom. 259 
Bring us ut of wo and kare. @1300 Cursor M. 3212 Sara 
; dezed..and Abraham for hir hadde care. /did. 3612 par 
ilig her now, in bedd o care {7viz. wo]. 1330 R. BRuNNE 
Chron. (Rolls) 3204 Pys body 30w bar wib wo & kare! 
€1430 Syr. Gener. 7256 Comen he is to doo vs care. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 62 Care, (risticia. 1§.. Frere & Boye 23 in 
Ritson Ane. Pop. P. 36 Ever she dyde the lytell boye care, 
As fer forth as she dorste. 15996 Srenser F. OQ. 1V. viii. § 
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Him to recomfort in his greatest care. 1648 Herrick 
fHesper., Sorrowes succeed, When one is passed another 
care we have, Thus woe succeeds a woe. 1718 Pope /iiad 
xvi. 89 His words infix'’d unutterable care Deep in great 
Hector’s soul. a 

+b. Utterance ofsorrow ; lamentation, moum- 


ing. Clothing of care: mourning-dress. Oés. 

@1000 Ags. Ps. Ixxviii. 11 Geonge for pe gnornendra care 
Lgemitus]. a1300 Cursor M. 10419 Sco tok on hir cleping 
ocare, /bid, 10444, I se be leuedi ma sli care. 

2. Burdened state of mind arising from fear, 
doubt, or conccrn abont anything; solicitude, 
anxiety, mental perturbation ; also in Ay. anxieties, 
solicitudes. + [Vithouten care: without doubt. 


+ To be tu care: to be troubled, anxions, concerned. 
e1o00 Ags. Gosf. Luke xxi. 34 On ofer-fylle and on drunc- 
ennesse and pises lifes carum. a12g0 Sawles Warde in 
Cot’. ffom. 255 Ich habbe peruore sar care. c¢1297 R. 
Grove. 457 Of be erl of Chestre 3¢ ne dorre abbe non 
care. ¢1320 Cast. Loue 1509 O God hit is, wip-outen 
care, Of alle schaftes schuppare. 1362 Lanon, J. 72 ALL 
170 Pei beop cumbred in care* and cunnen not ont-crepe. 
1420 Str Amadace xxxi, Gode Sirs, haue 3e no care. 
1576 Gascoicne Stee? GZ. (Arb.) 61 In my glasse .. 1 can 
perceive how kingdomes breed but care. 1593 Suaks, 
2 flex. VE, u. iv. 4 So Cares and loyes abound as Seasons 
fleet. 1682 N. O. Botlean’s Lutrin w. 332 Vretting Care, 
that kills a Cat ! 1914 T. Eiiuwvoop A wftobrog. (1765) 92, L was 
in care how to speak with some Friend about it. 1796-7 
Co.ertce Poets :1862) 2 ‘The sorrow-clouded breast of 
Care. 1864 Tennyson £. Ard. 222 Cast all your cures 
onGod. 1884 /élust. Lond, News 27 Sept, 307/3 Black care 
who sits behind the horseman, 2 
3. Scrious or grave mental attention ; the chary- 
ing of the mind with anything ; concern ; heed, 
heedfulness, attention, regard ; caution, pains. 
cr1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke x. 40 Nis pe nan caru [1160 care] 
past min swustur let me znlipie penian. 1548 Una t, etc. 
Erasm, Par. Matt. xxvi.116 Buryed with the busy care of 
anoble man. 1580 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 320 Dost thou now 
commit Idolatrie with them with-out care? 1616 R. C. 
Times Whis. v. 1673 Many .. only vse their care In dainty 
banquetes. 1697 Dayoen I’rg. Georg. v.791 Mis Mother's 
Precepts he performs with Care. 1742 Pore Muorc. iv. 431 
Rose or carnation was below my care. 1828 Scott f. .V/. 
Perth (1860) Introd. 10 Mustaches which had lately been 
arranged with some care. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 171 
As a parrot turns .. And takes a lady's finger with all care. 
b. Const. of (arch.), for, and 7xf. Here, and in 
c., the sense may pass, esp. In negative constric- 
tion, to Regard arising from desire or estimation, 


liking, inclination ¢o or for. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 427 Criste on the crosse for our care 
deghit. 1590 Greene Poems (1861) 295 Care to live or 
sweet delight in life Draws me. 1623 Liste -EUfric on O. 6 
N. T. Judg., They worshipped the God of heaven with care of 
his commandements. 1651 Hoppes Levrath. 1, xii. 52 Man, 
which looks too far before him, in the care of future time. 
1705 I. Norris in Pa. ffist. Soc. Mem. X.82 They stand in 
care of nobody's censure. 1850 TENNYSON /92 Afent, xxxvili, 
If any care for what is here Survive in spirits render’d free. 
1863 tee. Extot Romola 1. (1880) Introd. 8 Public spirit.. 
its essence is care for a common good. 

ec. To have a care, + keep a care, take care. 

1588 Suaxs. £. 2.2. v. ii. 511 We will turne it finely off 
sir, we wil take some care. 1590 — Jfrds. Nv. i. 15 Good 
Mounsieur have a care the hony bag breake not. 1596 
— Tam. Shr.1.i. 191 He tooke some care To get her cun- 
ning Schoolemasters to insiruct_her. 1610 — Temp. u. i. 
301 If of life you keep a care, Shake off slumber and be- 
ware. 1677 Moxon Afech. Exerc. (1703) 221 You must take 
great care, that the Solid Ball. .be. .exactly Spherical. 1697 
Davpen Virg. Georg. 1v. 160 Take a timely Care to bring 
the Truants back. 18x9 Byron ¥vax 1. xiii, For native 
Spanish she had no great care. 1876 Back Jfadcap V. 
xviii, 161 ‘Have a care, Jack!” Peter called out. ss 

4. Charge; oversight with a view to protection, 
preservation, or guidance. In the address of a 


2 


letter or package ‘care of 2 

1400 Destr. Trey 6196 Noble knightes all, Vnder care of 
two kynges. 1560 Biste (Genev.) 2 Cor. xi. 28, I. .have the 
care of all the Churches, 1647-8 Cottrett Davila’s Hist. 
Fr. (1678) 4 He left the Care of the whole Enterprize._ 1710 
Pripeaux Orig. Tithes ii. 67 Upon the Evangelical Priest- 
hood..is incumbent..to take on then the Care of their 
Souls. 1841 Lane Arad. Nts. 1.99, 1 commend thee to the 
care of God. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxiii. 230 
‘Tl take her under my care.’ 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho., 
Address to Nemo, care of Mr. Krook. 1875 Jevons Money 
(1878) 207 The ship-master. .is obliged to retain the identical 
cases committed to his care. - 

b. Hence Zo have the care of, take care of, etc. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Sern. Tim. 363/2 O Lorde. .I thanke 
thee, for that thou vouchsafest to haue care vppon so 
wretched a creature as | am. 1582 N.T. (Rhem.) Luke x. 
32 [He] brought him into an Inne, and tooke care of him. 
1611 Biste Pref. 2 It doth certainely belong vnto Kings to 
haue care of Religion. 1620 Suetton Quéx. IL]. xxxiii. 240, 
I desired this Waiting-woman to have a Care on him. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 37 p4 She has no Children to take 
care of. 1847 TENNyson Princ. iii. 69 She had the care of 
Lady Ida’s youth. 1875 Jowetr P/ato (ed, 2) I. 173 You 
take care of your money. by. 

5. An object or matter of care, concern, or solici- 


tnde. 

rsgo Srenser /. Q. u. x. 37 Gathered the Princes .. To 
taken counsell of their common cares. 1634 Br. Haru 
Occas, Med, § 123 The main care of any creature is self- 
preservation. 1732 Berketey Alcifir. 1. §1. 1750 Gray 
Elegy vi, Or busy housewife ply her evening care. 1812 
Byron Ch. Har.1.ix, Pomp and power alone are woman's 
care. 1855 Tennyson 7o Maurice, Come, when no graver 
cares employ. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 298 He could 
not himself spare the time from cares of state. 


CARE. 


b. of persons and things. Cf. ‘youthful charge’. 

1697 Drvven Virg. Past. 1. 59 Come to my longing 
Arms, my lovely Care. 1704 Pore Jfessiak 49 The good 
shepherd tends his fleecy care. 1735 SomERVILLE Chase 
n. 465 Each watchful pve Fix’d on his youthful Care. 186 
Aytoun in Zales fr. Blackwood UX. 39 Wintry frosts shal 
never sve The rose that is my care ! 

6. Comb. a, attrib, as care-line, -wrinktle; b. 
objective, (a.) with pr. pples. forming adjs., as 
care-bewttching, -bringing, -charming, -defying, 
-drowning, -eluding ; (6.) with vbl. sbs. or agent- 
nouns forming sbs., as care-charmer, -killing, etc. ; 
ec. instrumental, as care-accloyed, -crazed, -crossed, 
encumbered, fraught, -laden, -lined, -pined, 
-scorched, -tired, -tuned, -untroubled, -wounded, 
etc., and esp. care-worn; also eare-bed, a bed 
of suffering or grief ; +care-weed, mourning attire. 
Also CARE-TAKER, -TAKING, etc. 

1596 Fivz-Gerrrey Str F. Drake (1881) 81 Poore *care- 
accloyed plete traveler, a1goo Sir Vere. Ixvii, Vhe 
kyng to *Carebedd es gane. 1768 Ross //elenore 56 (Jam.) 
Jn care-bed lair for three lang hours she lay. 1645 QuARLES 
Sol, Recant, vii.5 *Care-bewitching sweets, 1597 Drayton 
Mortimer. 72 Prest with a *care-bringing Crowne. 1592 
Daniet Delia Wks. (1717) 415 “Care-Charmer Sleep, Son 
of the sable Night. 1594 Suaus. Aéch. #7/, wi. vii. 184 A 
*care-craved mother of a many sonnes. 18976 M. Arxotn 
Lit. & Dogma 249 *Care-crossed, toil-stained millions. 
180z Lama Corr. cxiiii. (1870) 376 “Care-drowning night. 
1730 Tomson A utzon 605 With every gentle *care-eluding 
art, 1841 6 Loxce. Bridge xii, Thousands of “care-en- 
cumbered men. 1835 Wits Jenctddings 11. lvii. 140 Their 
“care-fraught profession. 1880 Burros Q. Anne ILL, xiv. 
11 Whispers and *care-laden looks. 1603 Dekker Grissi/t 
Whs, 1886 V. 115 Coy dames, who.. Fly the *care-pined 
hearts that sue to them, 1610 //ésfrionr. tu. 68 Cast water 
on the “care-scorcht face. 1593 Suaks. Nich. //, ut. ii. 
92 My *care-tun’d tongue. 2623 A. Starrorp Niodv 241 
(Ts: [The nightingale] begins to carol out her care-tuned 
musick. 1794 Burns IWks. IV. 279 *Care-untroubl’d, joy- 
surrounded. ¢1g00 Dunpar Dua Maréit Wem, 422, 1 go to 
the kirk, cled in *cair weid. 1828 Cartyte Afisc. (1857) 1. 
219 His *careworn heart. 1856 Dickens Lets. (1880) 1. 443 
A face too careworn for her years. 1882 Three in Norway 
xix. 149 We met a very careworn-looking man. 1627 May 
Lucan v.(T.) Cornelia, his *care-wounded breast clasping. 

+ Care, sé.2 Os. Some kind of stuff. (Perh. 
the same word as Cary. 

1429 Yest. Edbor. (1836) 1. 420 A russet cloke, lynd w! care 
aboute y* schuldyrs. “@1440 Sir Eglam, Ixxi, Thys lady 
was in care cladd. 

Care (kéez), 56.3 The name for the Mountain 
Ash, in the south-west of England. 

1849 Kinostev in Life 1.173 (D.) Of old Dartmoor was a 
forest .. its hill-sides clothed with birch, oak, and ‘care’. 
1880 IV, Cornw. Gloss. (E. D.S.) Care, the mountain ash. 

Care (kée1), v. Forms: 1 carian, cearian, 
2-3 carien, 3-4 car, kar, 4-care. [Com. Tcut.: 
OE. carian =OS. carén, OIG. charén, -én, MUG. 
caren, karn, Goth. karén:—OTcut. *hardjan to 
mourn, sorrow, have tronble, trouble oneself, f. 
*hard- CARE sb.1] 

+1. To sorrow or grieve. Ods. 

aro0o Crist 277 (Gr.) Hwat bemurnest $u cearigende. 
1198 Cott. //om.243 Pa cearodon pa sunder halzan. ¢ 1230 
Hati Meid. 27 Moni ping schal ham wradden .. ant makie 
to carien. 1350 1Vidd. Palerve 3182 Whi carestow? sede be 
quene. c1400 Pol. Poems (1859! I]. 4 ‘The lond. .for defalte 
of help hath longe cared. 1530 Parser. 475/1, I care for his 
losses, Ye me chagrine de ses pertes. 

+b. To monrm, lament. Oés. 

1300 Cursor Af, 3212 Sarra..deid..and abraham can for 
hir car, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Cherkes T. 1156 Lat hym care and 
wepe and wryng and waille. 

2. +a. To be troubled, uneasy, or anxious (ods.). 
b. To feel concern (great or little), be concerned, 
trouble oneself, feel interest. Now only with for. 

Beowulf 1536 Na [man] ymb his lif cearad, @ 1225 Ancr. 
R. 48 Sore mei anoder of hire fluht carien. ¢ 1300 Beket 
1573 Ich wole sigge..whi ich carie so. ¢1340 Cursor 
Af. 11675 (Fairf.), I care mare for a-noper ping. c1460 
Towneley Afyst. 88 (Matz) Ye nede not to care if ye folow 
my sawe. 1535 CoverpaALe 1 Sam. ix. 20 As for the Asses 
. care not thou for them for they are founde. 1593 SHaks. 
2 ffen. VI, 1. i.173 Those that care to keepe your royal! 
Person, 1611 Bipre 2 Sam, xviii. 3 Neither if halfe of 
vs die will they care for vs. 1856 Froupe Hist, £ng. 
(1858) I. v. 421 He cared only.. for his own interests. 186x 
Faper Hy, ' Sweet Saviour, Labour is sweet, for Thou 
hast toiled; And care is light, for Thou hast cared. . 

e. To be careful, to take care. Now only dad. 

a@ 1593 H. Suitu Serm. (1637) 302 It is not enough to heare 
but you must care how you heare; it is not enough to pray, 
but you must care how you pray. /d/d. (1866) II. 47 Let 
them which are down care to rise. 1883 Harfer’s Mag. 
ae 200/2 Unless a man cares to fall her right, she'll break 
all up. p 

3. Zo care for: to take thought for, provide for, 
look after, take care of. Also with zudirect pass. 

¢1230 Halé Meid, 5 He wile carien for hire. 1377 Lancet. 
P. Pi. B.u. 161 Panne cared pei for caplns to kairen hem 
pider. 1535 Coverpate Ps. xxxix. 17, 1 am poore & in 
mysery, but the Lorde careth for me. 1 Suaxs. Cor, 1. 
i.79 Who care for you like Fathers? 1676 Have Contempi, 
1.183 He careth for us that knows what is fittest for us. 
1858 Gro. Ettot Se. Cleric. Life, Fanet's Rep. xxv. 318 In- 
finite Love was caring for her. 1887 Manch. Guard. 14 
Apr. 7 The child had .. been well cared for. 

4. In negative and conditional construction: a. 
Not to care passes from the notion of ‘not to trouble 
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CARE-AWAY. 


oneself’, to those of ‘not to mind, not to regard 
or pay any deference or attention, to pay 00 re- 


spect, be indifferent ’. Const. for, etc. 

€1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi. 139, | departed fro 
my londe poure & exyled but I dyd not care for it. 1535 
Coveroare Afatt. xxii. 16 Master we knowe that thou .. 
carest for no man. 1596 Spenser J. Q. u0. ii, 18 Ne ought he 
car'd whom he endamaged By tortious wrong. 1610 SHAKs. 
Temp. 1. 1.18 What cares these _roarers for the name of 
King? 1633 P. Frercuer Pisc. Zl, y. 28 Full little caren 
they To make their milkie mothers bleating stay. 1711 
Steere Spect. No. 1454 The young Man is rich, and, as 
the Vulgar say, needs not care for any body. 1748 Tuomson 
Cast. Indol. 1. iii, I care not, Fortune, what you me deny. 
«1774 Goross. /Hést. Greece 11. 61 This important pass, 
which Philip did not care attempting to force. 1816 J. 
WiLson City of Plague u. iv.174 In thy embrace what do 
I care for death. 1871 Mortey Voltaire (1878) 3 Men bad 
almost ceased to care whether there be any moral order or 
not. 31875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 111. + Cephalus appears 
not tocare about riches, 1883 Liovo £66 § Fé. 1. 18, Idon’t 
care what people say. : , 

(a.) with some strengthening word, as @ fim, a 

button, a straw, a rush, a fig, a farthing, a rap, ete. 

1590 SPENSER /. Q.1.ii.12 He..cared not for God or man 
a point. 1633 Marmyon Hine Compan, 11,1. 68, I do not 
care a pin for her. 1709 Steere Satler No. 50, 1 do not 
care a farthing for you. 1760 GotpsM. Cit. JV, xlvi, Not 
that I care three damns what figure 1 maycut. 1828 7haxu- 
maturgus 23 If for the truth you care a button. 1856 R. 
VaucHan Jfystics (1860) 1.4 A subject .. for which not ten 
of your friends care a straw, 1876 Geo. EtioT Dan, Der, 
236, I don’t care a toss where you are. fbid, 211 You sup- 

se 1 care adamn for that? 1880 SrurGron reas, Dav. 
fr. 4 Pharisees care uot a fig for the Lord’s hearing them. 


(é.) Se. To care na by: not to care about (it). 

1788 E. Picken Poems 1. 189 (Jam.) Alake, she cared na 
by, 21796 Burns My Nannie O. viii, Come weal, come 
woe, I care na by. : 

b. Not to mind (something proposed) ; to have 
no disinclination or objection, be disposed Zo. Now 
only with if, though. 

1526 filer, Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 18 Some for a fewe 
tythes, with Cayn, careth not to lese the eternall rychesse 
ofheuen, ¢2 Martowe Dido tv. v, So you'll love me, I 
care not if I ae 1597 Suaks. 2 fZen. 1,1. ii. 142, 1 care 
not if] be your Physitian. 1612 Florio, Scrdcca tl /uso..a 
light-heeled trull that cares not to horne hir husband. 1646 
Row Hist. Nirk 1842) 324 We care not to lett you see what 
we wrot up to the King. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) 
V. 265 Will you eat, or ane friend?..1 dont care if I do. 
184 Grestey C. Lever 58, 1 don’t care if 1 go with you for 
once. 

5. To have a regard or liking for. Orig. only in 


neg. or interrog. constructions (‘not to regard ’ as 
in 4); now also in affirmative, but usnally as the 
alternative or negative of an implied negation. 

a. To have a regard, liking, or inclination for 
(a thing) ; to be inclined or disposed éo, to think 


it worth while 40 do. 

1560 A. L. tr. Cadzin's Foure Serm. iii. (R.) He cared for 
nothing more then that kynde of lyfe. 163: Gouce God's 
Arrows i. § 4. 189 Malice. .onely careth to satisfie its owne 
venomous humour. 1697 Damrizr Voy. 1. ix. 275 We .. 
baked of these Roots .. but none of us greatly cared for 
them. 1763 Gotvsm. Wash 12 He never cared to give 
money. 1868 J. H. Buunt Ref. CA. Eng. 1.98 Few cared 
for reformation ; many cared for destruction, 1875 JowETT 
Plato ied. 2) LIL. 511 They become rulers in their own city 
if they care to be. 188 i. Wace Gospel & Wt. ii. 36 The 
main positions for which a Christian writer cares to contend. 

b. To have regard, fondness, or attachment for 
(a person). 

¢1530 Lp. Berners Arta. Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 244, I care not 
for hym that is ayenst my heart. 1§90 Lopce Auphues 
Gold, Leg. (1887) 163 Creep not to her that cares not for 
thee. 31657 R. Glreke Baebadaee 47 Ife never car'd much 
for her afterward. 1750 Lapy Hervey in Sé. of Days IL. 
299, I dread to see peaple I care for quite easy and happy. 
1878 Mrs. Woop Pomeroy Ab, I. vi. 93 She was sure she 
cared for the lord at heart, 

6. trans. in various senses: +a. To cause care 
to, trouble (oés.). +b. To care for, regard (oés.). 
¢e. To take care of, guard, preserve with care (dia/.). 

ais ¢ Hali Meid.29 Lutel pee carien for bin anes 
liuencd.] ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Miller's 7.112 Nay ther of care 
thee noght quod Nicholas. ¢1420 /udiciusm (1822) 13 The 
day is comen of Catyfnes all those to care that ar uncleyn. 
¢xg65 LinpEsay (Pitscottie) Chron. vr (Jam.) He cares you 
not in his just quarrel. 1612 Jas. Lin Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 
266 ILI. 206 Ye littill care youre olde freindis. 1628 Fert- 
nam Resolves 1. 76 UL.) Care them [jewels] up, and wear 
them but on festivals. 188: Mrs. P. O'Doxocuve Ladies 
on Horsed. vi. 84 If you care your things .. it is surprising 
how long they may be made to serve. 

Care, var. of Cuare, Obs. 


Careage (see qnot.). [? for CanuacE.] 

1704 Woruipce Dict. Rust. ef Urb, Carcage is a term 
sometime used in Agriculture, and signifies the Ploughing 
of Ground, either ordinary; or extraordinary. 1727 50 in 
Braotey fam. Dict. 

Careatides: see CARYATID. 

+ Care-away, pir. and sb. Obs. 

a. An exclamation of merriment or recklessness ; 
‘care begone! away with care!’ ence, a reckless 
fellow, roisterer. b. Something that drives away 
care (with a pun on caraway, quot. 1633). 

1440 Promp. Parv. 61 Care-awey, sorowles, tristicia 
procul, 1471 Rivcey Comp, Adch. v. xxxvi. in Ashm. (1652) 
157 Hay hoe, Careaway, lat the cup go rounde. 1575 Nrw- 
TON tr. Lemnie's Complex. 99(D.) Wanton yonkers and wil- 
full Careawayes, 1988 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. xix. 71b, 
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False forsworne knaves, desperate careawaies. ¢ 1633 T. 
Avams IV&s, (1862) II. 466(D.} 1f worldly troubles come too 
fast upon a man, be hath a herb called care-away, 

Careck(e, carect, careke, obs. ff. CARRACK. 

+ Ca‘re-cloth. Ods. exc. Hist. Also 6 carke- 
cloth, [Etymology uncertain: 

Palsgrave's ‘carde, clothe ?read carde-clothe) for brides’ 
seems to be the same word, and, if not merely a blunder, would 
seem to point to identity of the first element with Carve. 
Some have conjectured F, carve sb. or carvé adj., square; 
the word can hardly be Care sd.!, though that sense bas 
been played on.] 

A cloth formerly held over (or placed upon) the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom as they knelt 
during the marriage-service. 

Cf. med. L. Jugalis, for which Du Cange quotes an ex- 
ample of 4th e., showing that it denoted a cloth placed upon 
the head of the bride and tbe shoulders of tbe bridegroom, 
1530 PatsGr. 203/1 Carde, clothe for brides: they [#e. 
the French] use none. 154 in Peacock Eng. CA, Furnit. 
(1866) 204 A care cloth of silke dornex. 1gg0 in Surrey Ch. 
Good's (1869) 42 A care cloth of silk. 31552 /bid. 12 Item a 
carke clothe. /éfa. 63 Item on lynyn care cloth. 1559 
Fasyan vu. 716 Thei cam foorthe, and kneled before the 
altare all the masse tyme, and the care clothe was holden. 
1624 W. Wuatecey (érte) A Care-Cloth, or a Treatise of the 
Cumbers and Troubles of Matrimony. 1878 Rocx ext. 
Faér. 72 The care cloth was a sort of canopy held over the 
bride and bridegroom as they knelt for the nuptial blessing. 


Careen (kirin), ss. Nant. Also 6-7 carine, 
7 carene, careene, Screen. [a.F.caréne fem., keel, 
in phrases such as en cardne=‘on the careen’, 
helped by the use of the verb.] 

1. The position of a ship laid or heeled over on 
one side. On (fon) the careen: tumed over on 


one side for repairing, or by stress of weather, etc. 

1sgx //on. Actions E. Glemham, Which compeld thein 
to lie vpon the carine, to stop their leakes. 1627 Cart. 
Ssatn Seaman's Gram. ii. 13 Breaming her .. either in 
a dry dock or vpon her Careene. c1645 Howes Left, I. 
1. xxviii, Many Gallies, and Galeasses .. either in Cours, 
at Anchor, in Dock, or upon the Carine. 1651 — Vesice 
36 She hath bin so often trimmd, putt upon the Carine, 
and metamorphosed. 1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1359/4 The 
Algierine..had so great a hole made in her, thet [s]he 
was brought to her Carene. 1707 /éid. No. 4380/2 We 
saw him on the Careen {from being struck between wind 
and water} 1769 Faccoxer Dict. Marine (1789) L iij h, 
When a ship is laid on a careen, every thing is len out of 
her. 1798 aval Chron. (1 rm I.171 A broadside, which 
laid him on acreen. 1836 4 ARRYAT Pirate iii, Tbe [ship] 
righted from her careen. é 

. The process of careening: see the vb. 

xgra W. Rocers Vay.(1718) 217 The Dutchess began to 
make ready for a careen. 

8. A careening over. (See the vb. 4.) 

1880 L. Watiace Ben-dfurt.i. 6 The charm (of the camel] 
is not..in the movement, the noiseless stepping, or tbe 
broad careen. 

Naut. 


Careen (karin), v. Forms: 6-7 ca- 
rene, 7 carine, (careene, carreene, caren, car- 
rine, 7-8 carreen, 8 creen), 7- careen. ([cor- 
responds to mod.F. caréner, earlier cariner, Sp. 
carenar, It. carenare, f. F. carene, Sp. or It. carena 


keel :—L. carina kecl. 

(The precise source of the vb. does not appear} it may 
even have been f. the sb.: the Fr., Sp., It. verb is not in 
Cotgr., Minsheu, Florio.)] * 

1. vrans. To tum (a ship) over on one side for 


cleaning, caulking, or repairing ; to clean, caulk, 


etc. (a ship so turned over). 

1600 Haxtuyt Voy. (1810) 111, A fit place to carene the 
ship. 1628 Dicey Voy, Medit. (1868) 56 To stay ntt Milo to 
carine and fitt her. 1682 Weer Journ, Greece 1.28 A 
Fountain of Pitch... with which they caren Vessels. 168 
B. Ranpowen Archifel, 11 To carine his ship. 1747 Col. 
Records Penn. V. 71 His Sloop cou'd not go to Sea without 
being Careen’d. 1849 W. Irvine Columbus 111. 25 Finding 
a convenient harbor. .he unloaded and careened his vessels. 
1763 H. Wavrote Cor7, (1837) 11. 289 .After nn Irish 

do not wonder you want careening. ; 
. transf. Humorously 70 career a wig. 

1675 Character Town Gallant 5 He..pulls out his Comb, 
Carreens his Wigg. 1702 Eng. Theophrast, 53 Ue [the 
beau] is two long hours careening his wig. 1702 Poet 
Banter'd 48 Swiming Line careend with Flies. 

2. absol. 

1697 Damrier Voy. I. xvi. 443 A fine small Cove .. fit to 
Careen in, 1 Beatson Nav. & Mil. Mem. 1, 227 The 
Commodore .. informed the Captains, that his orders were 
..to careen, and refit, 1821 Byron Yuan iu. xx, He left 
his ship .. With orders to the people to careen. 

J8: 1737 M. Green Spleen (1807) 173 Once in seven years 
I'm seen At Bath or Tunbridge, tocareen. 1874 Sat. Rev. 
19 Jan. (loppe) We got him safe to Eskmount .. There he 
is at present, careening, and the ladies take the best care 
possible of him. 

b. Said of the ship itsclf. 

3667 Lond. Gaz. No. 1459/3 Some that were driven to shore, 
were since forced to unlade and Carine. 1670 MArvetL 
Let. Mayor Hull Wks, 1. 155 Liberty for our ships to 
careen and victual in any of is ports. 

No. 5827/1 The Barfleur. .is now carreening. 

3. ¢rans. To cause (a ship) to heel over. 

1833 M. Scorr 7om Cringle xii. (1859) 281 Do you mean 
to careen the ship that you have all run to the starboard 
side? 1836 Marryat Perate xi, The heavy blows of the 
seas upon the sides of the vessel careened and shook her, 

4. intr. ‘A ship is said to careen when she in- 
clines to onc side, or lies over when sailing on a 


wind’ (Smyth Satlor’s Word-bk.). 


von 
+b. 


1730 Lond, Gaz. | 


CAREER. 


21763 Suenstone Love §& Hon. 99 The fleet careen‘d, the 
wind propitious fill’d The swelling sails. 1762 Fatconer 
Shifiwr. u. 32 Careening as if never more to right. 186: 
Dicey Federal St. 1. 4 The ship staggered, careened, ani 
reeled, as waye after wave came thundering pn her. 1883 
G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads ix. 76 If the wind is strong 
then the yachts careen over to the very verge of safety. 

Careenage (karfnédz). [f. CAREEN v. + -AGE; 
cf. F. carénage.} a. The careening of a ship; 
ellpi. the expense of this. b. A careening-place 
(ef. anchorage). 

In sense b the Fr. carénage is much used, esp. in W. 
Indies, and parts of N. America, 

2794 Sir J. Jervis in Naval. Chron. X. 462 The Asia and 
Zebra were appointed. .to enter the careenage. 1829 Lond, 
Encycl. V. 161 Careenage is the place where the operation 
is performed, and also the money given for careening. 184x 
Orverson Creoleana v. 45 The whole line of the carenage 
being .. one continuous sloping bank of slime. 

attrib. 1877 Kinciaxe Crimea V. ii 372 [He] crossed the 
Careenage Ravine, 

Careening, v/. sé. [f. as prec.+-1xG1.] 
The action of the verb CAREEN. 

1668 in Witxins Real. Char. 283. 1692 in Capt. Smith's 
Seaman's Gram. xvi. 76 Careening, is bringing a Ship to lye 
down on one side while they trim and caulk the other. 
3833 Brewster Nat, Afagic, vi. 141 They were greatly 
heeled-to on one side, or in the position called careening. 

attrib, 1697, Dampier Voy, 1. iii. 38 A good careening 
place. 1790 Beatson Nav. & Ail Ment, i 52 The ca- 
reening-wharfs, etc. are entirely decayed. 

Career (kariez), 5. Forms: 6-7 carriere, 
careere, (6 carire, -eire, carrire), 6-8 carier(e, 
carrier, -eer, 7 carrere, carere, (carrear, -eere, 
-eir, careir), 6- career. [a. F. carriére race- 
course; also career, in various senses;=It., Pr. 
carriera, Sp. carrera road, career:—late L. car- 
varia (via) carriage-road, road, f. carr-us wagon. 

The normal Central Fr. repr. of late L. carvaria is OF. 
charriere, still usual in the dialects; it is not clear whether 
carriere is northern, or influenced by It. or Pr.] 

+1. The ground on which a race is run, a race- 
course; also, the space within the barrier at a 
tournament. b. ¢ransf. The conrse over which 
any person or thing passes; road, path, way. Obs. 

1580 Sioney Arcadia (1622) 286 It was fit for him to go to 
tbe other end of the Career. 1642 Howe, for. Trav. 
(Arb.) 46 In the carrere to Her mines. a1649 Drumm. or 
Hawt. Poems Wks. (1711) 6 Rowse Memmon’s mother... 
That she thy [Phocbus’] career may with roses spread. 1652 
Howe Venice 39 Since the Portuguais found out the 
carreer tothe Fast Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 1751 
Cuampers Cycl., Career, or Carier, in the manage, a place 
inclosed with a barrier, wherein they run the ring. 

+2. Of a horse: A short gallop at full speed 
(often in phr. ¢o pass a career). Also a charge, 
encounter (at a tournament or in battle). Ods. 

1573 Hanmer CAron. [red (63) 139 Seven tall men.. 
made sundry Carreers and brave T'urnaments. 159: Har- 
incton Ori, Fur, xxxviii. 35(N.) To stop, to start, to pass 
carier, 1598 Barret Theor. Warresv.ii.142 The ciers 
.. ought to know how to manage well a horse, run a good 
carrier, etc. 1627 Marknam Caval, 1. 203 To passe a 
Cariere, is but to runne with strength and courage such a 
conuenient course as is meete for his ability. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. 1. 765 Mortal combat or carreer with Lance, 1751 
Cuamners Cycl., Career. .is nlso used for the race, or course 
of the horse itself, provided it do not exceed two hundred 

1764 Harmer Odserv. xxvit vi. 284 Horses... walking 
In state and running in full career. wl 
+ b. ‘ The short turning of a nimble horse, now 
this way, nowe that way’ (Baret A/vearie) ; transy. 
a frisk, gambol. Obs. 


3577 Hotinsnep Chron, 111. 8o9/1 Manie a horsse raised 
on high with carrier, gallop, turne, and stop. 1 and 
Rep. Faustus in Thoms Pr. Rove, (1858) 111. 23 reers 
and gambalds. 1599 Suaxs. //en, V, ut. i. 132 The king isa 
good king, but .. he passes some humors, and carreeres. 

8. By extension: A running, course (usnally im- 
plying swift motion) ; formerly [like Fr. carrire} 
applied sfec. to the course of the snn or a star 
through the heavens. Also aéstr. Fnll speed, 
impetus: chlefly in phrases like #2 full career, 
+ 10 lake, give (oneself or some thing) career, etc., 
whlch were originally terms of horscmanship (see 2). 

e153 tr. Pol, Verg, Eng. Hist, (1846) I. 55 Theie .. tooke 
privilie there carier abowte, and violentlie assailed the tents 
of there adversaries. 1591 SreNsER Auins Time xvi, As ye 
see fell Boreas..To stop his wearie c4riere suddenly. 1626 
T.11. Caussin's Holy Crt. 3x Dolphins. .leapeand bound with 
full carrere in the tumultuous waues. 1667 Mitton ?. L. 
Iv. 353 The Sun,.was hasting now with prone carreer To 
th’ Ocean Iles. @ 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 111. 35 
Sooner may we..stop the Sun in his carriere. x Fat- 
coner SArpiur, n. 258 Vast torrents force a terrible career. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. im. xiii, Stretch onward on th 
fleet career] 1863 Mary Howrrttr. F, Bremer's Greece I. 
xvi. 137 Away we went in full career with the waves and 
the wind. . 

b. Hawking. (See qnot.) . : 

1727-51 CuamBers Cycl., Career, in falconry, is a flight or 
tour of the bird, about one hundred and twenty yards. 

4. fig. (from 2 and 3) Rapid and continuous 
‘course of action, uninterrupted procedure’ (J.); 
formerly also, The height, ‘full swing’ of a person’s 
activity. 

1599 Suaxs. Afuch Ado un. iii. 250 Shall quips and sen- 
tences..awe a man from the careere of his humour? 2611 
— Wint. T. w ii, 286 Stopping the Cariere Of Laughter, 
with a sigh. 1603 Frorio Montaigne 1. ix. (1632) 15 Tle 


CAREER. 


takes a hundred times more cariere and libertie unto him- 
selfe, than hee did for others. 1643 W. Burton Beloved 
City 57 Antichrist, in the full course and carrére of his 
happynesse. 1663 CowLey Verses & Ess. (1669) # Swift as 
light Thoughts their empty Carriere run, 1675 ‘TRANERNE 
Chr. Ethics xxv. 389 Quickly stopt in his careir of vertue. 
1722 WoLaston Kelig. Nat. ix. 174 Not to permit the reins 
to our passions, or give them their full carreer. 1767 For- 
pyce Serm. Yung. Women 11. viii. 29 A.. beauty ..m the 
career of her conquests, 1848 Macauray /ést. Eng. II. 599 
In the full career of success. : 

5. A person’s course or progress through life 
(or a distinct portion of life), ess. when publicly 
conspicuous, or abounding in remarkable inci- 
dents; similarly with reference to a nation, a 
political party, etc. b. In mod. language (after 
Fr. carridre. Seq. used for: A course of professional 
life or employment, which affords opportunity for 
progress or advancement in the world. 

1803 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. I]. 424 A more difficult 
negotiation than you have ever had in your diplomatic 
career. 1815.Scevzddleomania 200 That great statesman’s 
public career. 1860 Morrey Nether, (1868) Li. 7 A history 
.. Which records the career of France, Prussia, etc. 1868 
Gro. Eniot £. Holt 20 Harold must go and make a career 
for himself. 1884 Coxtewzp. Rev. XLVI. gg An artist, even 
in the humblest rank, had a career before him. 

Career (karie'1), v. For forms see the sb. 

+1. éztr. To take a short gallop, to ‘pass a 
career’; to charge (at a tournament) ; to turn this 
way and that in running (said of a horse); also 

jig. Also trans. with cognate object. Ods. 

1594 Witostz visa F ij, Shamelesse Callets..That..can 
carire the whores rehound, To straine at first, and after 
yeeld. x6xx Speen //ést. Gt. Brit. 1x. xv. 52 His horse of a 
fierce courage carrierd as he went. 2 Vituiers (Dk, 
Buckhm.) Xehkearsad (1714) 87 How we Tilt and Career. 

2. transf. and fig. To gallop, run or move 
at full speed. (Also ¢o career it.) 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 87 If's tongue doth not career 't 
above his wit. 1679 Se. Pasgutls (1868) 248 Episcopie 
must quit the cause, And let old tes carrear boys. 1798 
Soutuey Joan of circ 1. 368 When Desolation royally 
careers Over thy wretched country. 1823 Scotr Pevert! 
v, The little Julian was careering about the room for the 
amusement of his infant friend. 1851 Househ. Narrative 13 
Two heavy seas. .careered towards one another. 1856 Mrs. 
Brownine A ur. Leigh 1. 331 Sap. .Careering through atree. 

3. trans. To make (a horse) career. 

1829 W. Irvine Cong. Granada \xxxiii. (1856) 450 A Moor 
is born .. to career the steed..and launch the javelin. 

4. To move swiftly over. (Cf. ‘raz the streets’.) 

1830 W. Puuurs Af?. Sinaé i. 47 In living clouds career- 
ing the expanse, These fleck the firmament. 

Hence Garee-rer, Caree'ring vi/. sb. and ffi. 
a., Caree'ringly adv. is 

1844 Blackw. Mag. 691 Careerers of the skies! 1627 Br. 
Haw Heav. vpon Earth vii, 80 All... fall to plunging and 
careering. 31817 Coteripce Stby/. Leaves (1862)66 The mad 
careering of the storm. 1899 Nasue Lent. Stuffe (1871) 

8 The careeringest billow. 1667 Mitton P. L. vi. 756 
ering Fires, 1838 De Quincey JVks. XIV. 2953 Huge 
careering leaps. 1832 J. Witsonin Blackw. Alag. 272,] came 
down waveringly, careeringly, flourishingly. 

Carefox, obs. form of CARFAX. 

Careful (kée1ful), 2. Forms: 1 carfull, cear- 
ful, 3, 5 karefull, 4-5 carful, 6 Sc. cairfull, 3- 
careful. [OE. carful, cearful, {. care care + -FUL.] 

+1. Fail of grief; mournful, sorrowful; also (of 
cries, etc.), expressing sorrow. Oés. 

a@ro000 Soul's Address 13 Cleopab ponne swa cearful .. se 
gest to dam duste. cxzos Lay. 16761 Duden of clades 
karefulle cnihtes. ¢1394 P. Pi. Crede 441 Pey crieden alle 
0 crya carefull note. 1470-85 Matory Arthur (1816) 1. 161 
A careful widow wringing her hands and making great 
sorrow. ¢1505 Dunsar 7ua maritt Wem. 418 My clokis 
thai ar caerfull in colour of sabill. 15392 Dante. Cof/. 
Rosamond, Her Tears upon her Cheeks (poor careful Girl !). 
1599 Parismus 1. (1661) 26 To .. ease her careful heart. 

2. Full of care, trouble, anxiety, or concern; 
anxious, troubled, solicitons, concerned. arch. 

ax000 Guthlac 549 (Gr.) Cwaedon cearfulle Criste lade to 
Gudlace. @ 1300 Cursor AM, 23116 Paa care-ful eth sal be to 
kene, ¢1400 Rowland & Ot. 1066 He crakkede full many a 
carefull croun. 1535 CovERDALE Jodias v. 12 That I make 
the not carefull, I am Azarias, 1882 N, T. (Rhem,) AZatt. 
vi. 34 Be not careful therefore for the morrovy. 1606 

Marston Fawne 11. Wks. (1856) 63 Necessarie as sleepe To 
carefull man, 1714 STEELE Arviv. Ulysses, The King arose, 
and beat his careful Breast. 1814 Byron Lava 1. xx, Itisa 
sight the careful brow might smooth. 

_3. Full of care or concem /or, attentive to the 

interests of, taking good care of. 

a1000 Lambeth Ps. xxxix. 18 (Bosw.) Drihten carful odde 

ymhydig is mines. 1535 CoverpaLe 2 Aface xv. 19 They 

that were in the cite, were most carefull for those which 
were to fight. 1553 Bate Vocacyox in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 

I, 357 A woman..which was to me a carefull creature. 

1590 Suaxs. Erm. 1, i. 79 My wife more carefull for the 

latter-borne, 1594 — Rick. [//,u. ii. 96 Bethinke you like 

a carefull Mother Of the young Prince your sonne. 1732 

Porg £f. Bathurst 13 Then careful Heav’n supply’d two 

Sorts Of men. 1795 SouTHEY Yoan of Arc vin. 47 She .. 

stretch’d forth her careful hands To ease the burthen. 1880 

Mrs. Stowe Uncle Ton’s C. vi. 38 Be careful of the horses, 

Sam. .don’t ride them too fast. 

4. Applying care, solicitous attention, or pains to 
what one has todo ; heedfnl, painstaking, attentive 


, to one’s work ; circumspect, watchful, cantious. 
¢ 1050 Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 172 Curiosus, carful. 1583 
Gotpine Calvin on Deut, xxii. 129 That they should be the 


7 


earnester and carefuller in teaching their children. 1588 
Suaxs, Titus A... iii. 21 Goe get you gone, and pray be 
carefull all, And leaue you not a man of warre vnsearcht. 
1640 Br. Haut Efise. 1. vii. 29 The carefullest Ambassador 
may perhaps swerve from his message. 1845 Graves in 
Encycl, Metrop, (1847) 11. 752/1 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
a careful and learned antiquary. 1860 TyNDALL Glac. 1. 
§ 22. 155, I felt just sufficient fear to render me careful. 
1878 Mortey Cr?. Misc. 192 None the less careful, minute, 
patient, systematic, in examining a policy. 

b. Const. fo do a thing, that a thing be done, or 
with relative clause. 


1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 144 The master would be more 
carefull what he did teach. 1622 Sparrow B&. Com. Prayer 
(1661) 40 Careful to maintain the ancient usage. 1677 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 48 Be very careful that the 
spinels stand exactly Perpendicular. 1771 funins Lett. 
xalviii. 252 He was careful not to assume any of those powers. 
1820 fHoyle’s Games Impr. 431 Be careful that they are 
neither thrown about nor changed. 1836 Macaituivray 
tr, Humboldt's Trav. 290 Both males and females are careful 
to ornament their persons with paint. 

+5. Applying care to avoid; on one’s guard 
against, cautious, wary. Ods. 

1580 Lyty Huphues (Arb.) 446 Not disdainefull to con- 
ferre, but careful to offende. 1666 Srursrowr Spir. Chynt. 
(1668) 217 Be nore careful of doing anything to lose your 
Peace, r7rx STEELE Sfect. No, 118 #2 Orestilla is .. par- 
ticularly careful of new Acquaintance. 1728 R. Morris 
stuc, Archit, 91 Ever careful of acting so indiscreetly. 

+6. Cansing trouble or fear, dreadful. Oés. 

c1340-70 Alex. § Dind. 158 Careful cocodrillus..pe king 
lette. ¢x505 Dunpar Gold. Targe 243 So carefull was the 
crak, 1952 Lynpesay A/onarche 5747 Herode, .With mony 
vther cairfull Kyng. 1579 Spenser Steps. Cal. Dec. 133 
The carefull cold hath nypt ny rugged rynde. 
a. Of things: Franght or attended with 
sorrow, trouble, or anxiety. Ods. or arch. 

exa00 Trix. Coll, Hont.171 On pe careful dai ban he cumed 
al middeneard to demen. a@ 1300 Cursor Al. 3632 Ar pat 
he deied in car-ful bedd. 1413 Lypc. Pyder. Sowle u. sliv, 
(1859) 50 Alas! the careful tyme that euer we were con- 
ceyued. 1577 tr. BudZfuger’s Decades (1592) 633 He casteth 
him. .intoa careful and miserable eile. 1634 Forp Perkin 
Ward. u. ii, Paths which lead..to a careful throne, 1814 
Soutney Aoderick xv, He upon his careful couch. 

b. Showing care, done or performed with eare. 

1651 Hosses Levieth, 1. xxxii. 198 By wise. .interpreta- 
tion, and carefull ratiocination. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s Tram. 
(1760) III. 245 After a careful survey of this place. 1797 
Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 59 A careful examination of 
the specimin. 1848 MacavLay /fist, Eng. 1. 617 Careful 
watch was kept all night. 1883 LLovp £44 4 #7. 1.32 His 
drawing was careful. : 

Carefully (kéosfuli\, adv. [OE. carful-lice: 
see prec, and -LY2.] In a careful manner; with 
care: in various senses of the adj.; now chieily, 
Heedfully, attentively, circumspectly, cautiously. 

a@x000 in Thorpe Laws II. 360 Se sacerd sceal don car- 
fullice Godes penunga, @ 1300 Cursor AL, p. 989. 333 Ful 
carfully me-think be bis way 3¢ walk. 1393 LanoL, P. PZ. 
C. xxi. 201 For drede gan ich quaken, And criede car- 
fully. x55: Ropinson tr. Alore's Utop. (Arb.) 147, Whome 
they see depart from his life carefullie and agaynst his will. 
1ssg MorwyneG Evonym. 7, 1 began carefully to muse. 1388 
Suaks. 7#t,.A.u. ii. 8 Let it be your charge..To attend the 
Emperours person carefully. 17x0-r1 Swirr Lett. (1766-8) 
III. 9s, 1 walkt plaguy carefully, for fear of sliding. 21726 
Cotuier (J.) Envy, how carefully does it look? how meagre 
and ill-complexioned? 1856 Froupe Hist, Eng. (1858) Iv. 
429 The parliament, in asserting the freedom of England, 
carefully chose their language. 1875 Jowett Plado ied. 2) 
IL{. 160 We must examine carefully the character of his 
proposals. 


Carefulness (ké-sfulnés), [OE. carfulnys: 
see CAREFUL and -NESS.] The quality or state of 
being careful. 

a. Solicitude, anxiety, concern. arch. b. Heed- 


fulness, vigilance, attentiveness, exactness, cantion. 
a 1000 in Thorpe Hom. 11, 280 (Bosw.) Godes cwydas sind 
to smeagenne mid micelre carfulnysse. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 
III. 210 Briwas niman gestreon mid carfulnysse ge[tacnad). 
e1175 Lamb. Hom. 115 Mid carfulnesse haldan bas bebo- 
dan. 1835 CoverDALE Ps. cxxvi[i]. 2 ate the bred of care- 
fulnesse. 1553 GrimaLDE Cicero’s Offices 1. (1558) 13 It is 
harde to haue a carefulnesse ouer other mens matters. 1605, 
Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. i. § 3 (1873) 8 There groweth careful- 
ness and trouble of mind. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 
1 Cor. vii. 32 Carefulness about the World is so bad a thing. 
1823 Lams Elza (1860) 213 The face. .full of thought and care- 
fulness. 1863 Fr. Kemste Resid. Georgia 16 You may rely 
upon the carefulness of my observation. 1865 MonsELL 
fymn, ‘O Worship the Lord’ ii, Low at His feet lay thy 
burden of carefulness. 

Carein(e, obs. form of CARRION. 

Careing: see under CarE Sunpay. 

1785, Newark Fair in Brand Pop, Axtig. (1870) I. 67 Care- 
ing Fair will be held on Friday before Careing Sunday. 

Carek, obs. form of Carrack. 

Carel, -eld, obs. form of Caron, CARRELL. 

Careless (kéoxlés),¢. [OK.cardéas, repr.OTeut. 
type *karalaus: see CARE sd. and -LESS.] The 
opposite of CAREFUL in its various senses. 

+1. Free from care, anxiety, or apprehension. 
(Since ¢1650 arch., poetic, or nonce-word.) 

a1000 Rule Ben, 2 (Bosw.) He on dam dome freoh and 
carleas bip. ¢ 1205 Lay. 12478 Nu we majen to 3ere careles 
wunien here. a@ 1225 Ancr. 8.246 pe kastel is wel kareleas 
agean his unwines. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 
ix. 6 Depart in peace with a quyet and careles mynde, 
1611 Biste ¥udg. xviii, 7 They dwelt carelesse, after the 
maner of the Zidonians, quiet and secure. [1671 Miron 

| &. &.1v. 299 In corporal pleasure he, and careless ease. 1705, 


CARENCY. 


Pore Ep. Miss Blount 11 Thus wisely careless, innocently 
gay. 1816 J. Witson City of Plague 1. i. 352 That book, 
With whose worn leaves the careless infant plays, 1857 
Hucnes Tom Brown, The may-fly is the carelessest fly that 
dances. .by English rivers.] 

2, Unconcerned; not caring or troubling one- 


self; not solicitous, regardless; having no care of, 
about, or t to. 


@ woo Czdmon’s Exod. 151 (Gr.) Wulfas sungon, car- 
leasan deor. ¢ 1205 Lay. 19658 Penne weoren heo care-la:se 
of Costantines cunne. 1879 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 144 See- 
ing the father carelesse whiat they leare, he is also secure 
what he teacheth. rg85 Aur. SANDYS Sevm. (1841) 148 A 
governor like to Moses..not careless to be zealous in God’s 
cause, 1596 Sunaks, Zam. Shr. iv. ii. 79 And come to 
Padua carelesse of your life. 1614 MARKHAM Cheap Husb, 
1. ii. (1668) 10 Gingle the..stirrops about his ears, to make 
him careless of the noise. 1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. 
tv. 504 "Tis Aristaeus ,, Who to his careless Mother makes 
his Moan, 1727 De For Eng. Tradesm. (1841) 1. vii. 48 
Careless ofthe event of things. 1770 Gotpso. Des. Vr. 161 
Careless their merits or their faultsto scan. 1800 Worpsw. 
Michael 28, | was yet a Boy Careless of books. 1807 
Crasbe Par, Reg. 11, 859 Careless what he said. 1847 tr. 
FS. De Vegas F$rnt. Tour iii. 18 Quite resigned and careless 
about the loss, 1883 Liuovp #44 4 FY. I. 202 ‘ Not at all’ 
.ssaid Vrank, in one of his most careless tones. 

8. Not taking due carc, not paying due attention 
to what one does, inattentive, negligent, thought- 
less ; inacenrate. 

1579 Lyty Exphues (Arb.\ 195 As farre_be they carelesse 
from honour as they be from awe. 1579 Tuyxne Animadz. 


| (1865) 6 By oure carelesse.. printers of Englande. 1732 


BERKELEY wf dciphr, v. § 25 1t 1s natural for careless writers 
to run into faults they never think of. 1805 Worpsw. Pre. 
fude xin, (1851) 276 Souls that appear to have no depth at 
all To careless eyes, 1871 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 29 
Writers so acutely careless as Montaigne. 

4. Of things : 

ta. Uncared for, untended (0ds.) ; b. Arranged 
or uttered without art; artless, unstudied, adéedig! 
(arch.); @. (esp. in mod. use) Done, caused, or 
said heedlessly, thoughtlessly, negligently. 

1590 Martowe /fevo & £.1, A country maid, Whose care- 
less hair..Glistered with dew. 1596 Spenser #. Q.1v. iv. 
38 Their many wounds and carelesse harmes. 1605 Suaks, 
Macb. 1, iv. 11 To throw away the dearest thing he ow'd 
As ’twere a carelesse Trifle. 1660 Staniey //ist. Philos. 
(1701) 32/2 Causing a careless rupture in the State. 1704 
StTeeve Lying Lover i. (1747) 12 My Sword .. does it hang 
careless? 1706 Porz Lett, Wks. 1736 V. 52, I have seen.. 
women..look better in a careless night-gown..than Made- 
moiselle Spanheim drest for a ball. @ 1763 Suenstone IVhs. 
(1764) 1, 128 My limbs with careless ease reclin’d. 1768 
Beattis Affustr. u. vi, One evening, as he framed the 
careless rhyme. 1798 S. Rocers Ef, to Friend 190 Care- 
less my course, yet not without design. A/od. Nothing 
could show better the contrast between careful and careless 
work. 

5. quasi-adv. 

181z J. Witson /ste of Palms 1. 447 The dripping sail is 
careless ied Around the painted mast. 1835 Texnyson 70 
Maurice 15, A careless-order’d garden. 

Carelessly (kéeslésli), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 
In a careless manner, without care; without ap- 
prehension (ods.); without attention, art, or study ; 


(now esp.) heedlessly, thoughtlessly, negligently. 

1g6x T. Norton Calvin's dust. w. xviii. (1634) 71x Evill 
men..more carelesly follow their owne lusts. 1592 GREENE 
Groatsw, Wit (1617) 39 The one carelesly skiping, the other 
carefully prying. x16rr Biste £ze%, xxxix. 6 Among them 
that dwell carelesly in the yles. — Zefs. ii..15 This is the 
reioycing citie that dwelt carelessely. 1667 OLDENBURG in 
Phil. Trans. 11. 432 Course Hemp, carelesly twisted. 1726 
Avvison Dial. Medals ii. 46 Leaning carelessly on a pillar. 
1747 BerkeLey Let. Wks. 1871 1V. 315 Things hastily and 
carelessly written. 1847 Hecrs Friends in C. (1851) 1. 7 
Looking at everything so carelessly that they see nothing 
truly. 1876 Gro. Euior Dan. Den LI. xxxvii. 130 Many 
a carelessly-begotten son of man. 

Carelessness (kéoslésnés). [OE. carléasnes : 
see CARELESS and -NESS.] The quality or state of 
being void of care, or of taking no care; freedom 
from trouble or anxiety (ods.); heedlessness, in- 
attention, thoughtlessness, negligence, indifference. 

cr000 AELFRic Voc. in Wr.-Walcker 172 Securitas, kar- 
leasnes. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just. ut, 204 Consider 
how great is our carelesnesse, or drowsinesse, or sluggish- 
nesse. 1597 Hooker £ect, Pol. v. Ixviii. § 9 Carelessness 10 
whom we impart the mysteries of Christ. 1613 R. C. Tadle 
Alfph. (ed. 3) Securttie, carelesnesse, feare ofnothing. 164 
J. Jackson True Evang. T. u. 148 The Stoicks.. patience 
.. was .. onely a.. wretched earelessnesse. 1729 BUTLER 
Serm,. Wks. 1874 I]. 97 Men do indeed resent what is occa- 
sioned through carelessness. 1823 Lams //ia (1860) 21x 
With what ineffable carelessness would he twirl his gold 
chain! 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps v. § ix. 144 Accidental 
carelessnesses of measurement or of execution, 

Carrelesswi:se, adv. In a careless way. 

1880 Emma Marsnaun Afen Troubl, Times 15 With a 
violet velvet cloak thrown carelesswise over his shoulder. 

Caren, obs. form of CaRRION. 

Carenage: see CAREENAGE. 

+ Carenayre. Ods. rare—*. [ad. L. carznaria 
vessel for making cavénum: see CARENE1,] 

c1420 Pallad. on Husb. vu. 129 In carenayres naked 
children goo And glocke it oures v to and froo. 

+Carency. Ods. rare—. [ad. med.L. caréntia, 
f. carére to lack; cf. Fr. cavence, It. carenzia.] The 
state of being without; wantingness, want. 

1655 Br. RicHArDSon Odserz. O. 7.185 (L.) This sense of 
dereliction and carency of Divine favour. 


CARENE. 


+Carene!. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. cavanum, 
a, Gr. xdpowov.] A sweet wine boiled down. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb, x1, 484 Defrut, carene, and sape, 
in oon manere of must is made. J 

+ Carene 2, Obs. rare—'. [ad. med.L. caréna a 
forty days’ fast, also a remission of such fast; ac- 
cording to Du Cange formed from guadragéna or 
guarantena, Cf. QUADRAGESIMA, QUARANTINE.] 

A forty days’ fast; a remission or indulgence 
from forty days of fasting. ? = CARENTANE, 

1647 Jer. Tavior Dissuas. Popery 1. iv. § 4 (R.) Were you 
well advis'd? it may be your Quadragenes are not Carenes, 
that is, are not a quitting the severest penances of fasting 
so long on bread and water. 

+Carene3. Ods. rare—'. [a. F. caréne keel :— 
L. carina.] (See geet 

3756 Gentl, Mag. XXV. 31 Carene, the bottom or keel of 
a shell, when in its natural situation, as that part of the 
Nautilus, on which it swims. 

Carene, obs. form of CaREEN, 

+Carentane. Oés. [Cf It. guarantana, -ena, 
-ina, Pr. guaraniena, caraniena, ¥, quaraniaine, 
med.L. guaraniena collection of 40, space of 40 
days; f. Romanic guarania (:-L. quadraginia) 
forty +-ana, F. -aine (see dozen).] A group of 40; 
a space of forty days ; a forty days’ indulgence. 

1647 Jer. TavLor Dissuas. Popery 1. § 3 (R.) Inthe church 
of Sancta Maria de Popolo there are for_every day iu the 
year 2800 years of pardon, besides 14,014 Carentanes, which 
in one year amount to more than 1,000,000. 

Carer (kéersr). [f. Care v.] One who cares. 

1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 185 The immoderate Carers for 
the World. 1850 Brownixe Christm, Eve 166 A carer for 
none of it, a Gallio? 

Carerie, var. of CAREER: perh. erroneous. 

1599 Porter Anery Wom, Abingd. (1841) 123 Giue roome 
and let us have this hot careric. 

Caresay, obs. f. Kersry, a cloth. 

+ Carresome, a. Os. In 6 Sz. cairsum. [f. 
Care 56. +-SoME.] Troublesome, burdensome. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 588 He fell in sic trubill war 
cairsum for to tell. 

Caress (kire's’, 55. Also 7 carresse, caresse, 
(charesse’. [a. F. cavesse, 16th c. ad, It. caressa 
t-late L. *edretia, {. cedrus dear.) An action of 
endearment, a fondling touch or action, a blan- 
dishment. 

(1611 Cotar., Caresse,a cheering, cherishing .. hugging .. 
making inuch of.) 1651 Jer. Tavior //oly Living x. xiv, 
(R.) All the caresses and sweetness of love. 1667 Mitton 
P.L.vur. 56 Solve high dispute With conjugal Caresses. 
1774 Gotpsm. .Vat. Hest. (1776) IIL. 52 The goat.. easily 
attaches itself to man, and seems sensible of his caresses. 
1863 Gro. Exior Komala ui. xxxii. (1880) 1. 386 She felt his 
¢aress no more than if he had kissed a mask. 

Sk 

1647 Crarennon //ist, Red. 1. 11.98 The Scots made all 
the Caresses to many of the English. 1649 G. DanieL 
Trinarch. Hen. V, cclxxi, "I wer in vaine To frame 
Carresses of Discourse. 1750 Jounson Ramdl, No. 77 Pz 
When the gifts and caresses of mankind shall recompense the 
toils of study. 1761-a Hume //ist. Eng. (1806) V. xx. 233 

¢ caresses of faction, and the allurements of popularity, 

Caress (kare's), v. [a. F. caresse-r to caress, 
fondle, ad. It. carezsare, f. earesca; see prec.] 

1. ¢rans, To treat affectionately or blandishingly, 
to touch, stroke, or pat endearingly ; to fondle. 

1697 Damrizr Voy. (1729) 1. 359 (heading) The natives caress 
them, 1716-8 Laov M. W. Montacue Le??. 1. xiii. 46 She 
caressed me as if I had been her daughter. 1851 Loncr. 
Gold, Leg. vi. Cott, Odenwald, My very hands seem to 
caress her, 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skiri. W1, 141 Isabell 
was caressing the fawn. 

b. ¢ransf. and ig. 

63746 Hervey Medit. (1818) 161 Fondly caressing this 
little flower. 1853 C. Brontit Villette xiv. (1855) 128 Acacia- 
boughs caresssed its panes. 1870 Lowen, Among my Bhs. 
Ser. 11. Cee 195 Its prolonged echoes caress the ear. 

2. fig. To treat with kindness or favour, pet, 
make much of. arch. 

3658 Mitton Lett, State Wks. 1738 I.230 Forthe Sweet- 
ness of his Disposition caress’d by all Men. 168a Addr, 
fr. Chester in Lond. Gaz, No. 2764/4 [We] do further re- 
solve and promise not to Caress or Encourage any person 
who shall obstinately persist in courses disliked i Vour 
asty. 1728 Morcan Algiers II. iv. 287 Sultan Suliman 
highly caressed a Person, concerning whom he had heard 
so much. 1740 Jonnson Blake Wks. IV. 359 Without being 
much countenanced or caressed by his superiors. 1771 R- 
Henry /ftst. Gt. Brit. 11.5 The poets of the north were 
-. greatly caressed by our Anglo-Saxon kings. 1804 A, 
Duncan Mariner's Chron, I. 227. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. IV. xviii, 128 William was nes busy in half caressing, 
half coercing, his English subjects, 

b. fig. To ‘treat’. Ods. 

1670 Hoses Behemoth (1840) 409 Lambert. .caressed his 
ole with Puli Opn at his own house, 1699 

: KMAN Taxdly's Offices (1706) 199 Sums. .daily thrown 
away to Caress the People, Coa 4 

3. aébsol, 

1683 D. A. Art of Converse 96 To treat with your Friend 
as a Serpent caressing with the Tail, fe: tee! Rambi, 
No. 200 P15 Some.. offend when the lesign to caress, 
1875 B. Taytor Faust 1. y. 214 She s lept while we were 
caressing. 

Care‘ssable, «¢. rare—}, 
-ABLE.] That may be caressed. 


1663 Sir G, Mackenziz Relig, Stoie i 
carealbeofonene elig. Stote i, (1685) 16 The most 
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Caressant (kire'sant), a. rave and poetic. [a. 
F. caressant, pr. pple.] Caressing, fondling. _ 

1861 Temece & Trevor Zannhduser 12 The caressant airs 
of Heaven. 1872 R. Exus Catuddus xxv. 10 Those tender 
hands caressant. 

Care'sser. [see -ER!.] One who caresses. 

1822 Beppors Brides’ Trag. i. v, Close to my heart, dear 
caresser, you creep. 

Care‘ssing, v4/. 5. and pf/. a. [f. Caress v.] 

A. vél. sb. The action of the verb CaRess. 
B. A#/. a. That caresses ; fondling, endearing. 

1665 J. Spencer Prophecies 69 In caressing of Christ by 
some pretty attributes. 21774 Goins. tr. Scarron's Cont, 
Rom. (1775) 1.153 The same civility and caressing expres- 
sions, 1855 MacauLay ‘fist. Eng. 1V. 441 His caressing 
manners. f 4 

Ilence Care’ssingly e¢dv., in a caressing manner. 

1834 Mrs. Hemans in Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 634 A bright 
rill wound Caressingly about the holy ground. a 1845 Hooo 
Cupid Greyd., Passing his hand caressingly over her curls. 

Care'ssive, z. [f. Caress v.+-1VE; formed 
after words like express-ize.] Habitually caress- 
ing; of the nature of a caress. 

1801 Jouthly Afag. X11. 98 Diminutives easily acquire a 
caressive character. 1880 //arper’s Mug. 909 Much carese 
sive handling. 

Care Sunday. 5«. Also cair-. [German 
has the corresp. Aar-frettag (in MHG. darortiac, 
kariac) Good Friday, and farwoche (also in 
MJIG.) Passion week ; 4ar-sonnéag appears not to 
be in use. OHG, chara, OE. caru, Care in its 
earlier sense of ‘ sorrow, trouble, grief’.] 

‘According to Bellenden, Sunday immediately 
preceding Good Friday; but now generally used 
for the fifth in Lent’ (Jamieson). 

1536 BetLenorn Cron. Scot. (x821) 11. 497 Thus entrit 
Prince James in Scotland ; and come, on Care Sonday, in 
Lentern, to Edinburgh [BortH. dominicae passionis ob- 
wiam, 138 Aberd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Betuixt this & Cair 
Sonday. 41575 Diurn. Occurr, (1833) 23 Lestit quhill caris 
sonday in Lentrone. 182g Hoxe £very-day Bk. I. 415 Care, 
or Carle Sunday is the fifth Sunday in Lent, "i 

+ Caresweet. Oés. An old name for Gentian. 

a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 22 Gentiana, 
baldemoyne, careswete, idem, 

Caresye, obs. f. Krxsry, a cloth. 

Caret (karrét, kéerrét). [L. caret (there) is 
wanting, f. carére to be in want of.] 

A mark (,) placed in writing below the line, 
to indicate that something (written above or in the 
margin) has been omitted in that place. 

1710 W, Martner Vag. Man's Comp.(1727) 38 That which 
is called Caret (that is to say in English, it is wanting) 
markt with a Latine Circumflex, thus (+) which is to shew 
where a Word forgotten. .and placed above the Line, is to 
comein, 1824 J. Jounson 7yfogr. 11. viii. 218 Shoulda letter 
have been omitted, a caret is put at the place. 1870 LoweLt 
Study Wind, (1886) 301 Like the carets on a proof-sheet, 

Caret, obs. form of Carrot. 

Ca're-ta:ker. [f. Care sé. + Taker, f. TAKE 
v.] One who takes care of a thing, place, or 
person; one put in charge of anything. 

1858 M. Porteous Souter Johnny 17 The souter's wife .. 
was servant to Gilbert Brown ..and .. acted as nurse and 
care-taker to Agnes hisdaughter. 1859 W.G. Witts Life's 
Foreshad, \1. xvii. 205 The caretaker of the house met them, 
hat in hand. 1869 Datly News 19 {uly The votes of Par- 
liament to the caretakers of the par 

b. esd. in Ireland, a person put in charge of 
a farm from which the tenant has been evicted. 

1868 Times 24 June 12 (Irish Correspt.) Three companions 
assaulted the caretaker, 1887 /é/ust. Lond. News 29 Jan. 
113 The evicted tenants were readmitted as caretakers, 

Care-ta:king, v4/. sb. [f. as prec. +-1n@1.] 
+a. Anxiety (ods.). b. Taking care of. 

1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argenis w. viii. 266 Shee was 
very ill, both by caretaking and sicknesse. 1765 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy VAL. xx, The want of caretaking of me. 

So Care-taking ///. a., that takes care, careful. 

18ag in Cobbett Nur. Rides (1885) 11. 12 Industrious and 
care-taking creatures reduced to beggary by bank-paper, 

Carete, -ette, obs. ff. Cart 54.2, CARTE, CARAT. 

Careway, obs. form of Caraway. 

Carew, var. of Canuz, Oés., a measure of land. 

+ Care-worm, (és. [? error for Eanrwoun.] 

1 W. Piiuiurs Linschoten's Voy. (1864) 222 They can 
hardly keepe any Paper or Bookes from wormes, which are 
like care wormes, but they doe often spoile and consume 
many Papers and euidences of great importance. 

|| Carex (kéeréks). Bot. Pl. carices (ké-risiz). 
[L. cdrex sedge.] A large genns, N.O, Cyferacer, 
comprising various grassy-looking plants ; a sedge. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxxv. (1495) 624 Carix, 
Sedge is an herbe moost harde and sharpe. 1833 J. Honc- 
son in J. Raine fer, (1858) If. 305 Narrow haughs edged 
with carexes. 1834 Muoir Brit, Birds (1841) 11.27 Carex, 
and stunted rushes, 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iii. (1878) 56 
Not counting grasses and carices. 

Careyn‘e, obs. form of Carrion. 

+Carf. Os. exc. dial. Ini cyrf, 4kyrf, kerfe, 
4-7 carfe, 5 carffe. [OE. had crf fem, repr. 
OTent. 4urtyé- from ablaut stem of Carve, Cf. 
MHG. kerée, MLG. and MDn. serve, Du. kerf 
fem. Thence ME. tyr, kerfe; the later form 
may be modified after the vb., in OE. ecorfan; cf. 
LG. karfJ 


CARFOUR. 


1. Cutting, a cnt, incision ; a wound ; a fissure. 
arooo Rule St. Benet 28 (Bosw.) Cytf abscissio. ¢1340 
ooteyee Gr. Kut. in Kepe be vosyn. .pat bou on kyrf sette. 
1393 GOWER Com I. 152 With sondry kerfe and ponreture. 
Yarqo0 Morte Arth, 2714 And whene be carffes ware 
clene, pay clede them ajayne. 1559 Morwyna Evonyrm. 64 
A thin borde with a slitt or carfe in the midst cut out over- 
thwarth. 1565 GoLoinc Ovid's Met. vin. (1593) 205 The 
bloud came spinning from the carfe. 1639 A/S. Acc. St. 
Tokn's Hosp. Canterb., For sawinge of a carfe in a peice 
of timber, ij¢d. 1847-78 HaL.iwett, Car/, the breadth of 
one cutting inarickofhay. Aent. 1879 Jamieson, Car/, 
a cut in timber, for admitung another piece. Dasm:/r. 


2. ? The eut part at the end of a piece of wood. 

1goz AgnoLpe Chron. 97 liij fote of assise be syde the 
carf, 1542-3 Act 34-5 Hen. VIS/, ii, Euerie shyde of tal- 
wood to conteyne in length .iiii. foote of assise ai least, be- 
sydethecarfe. 1799S. Freeman Town Of. 151 All cord wood 
for sale shall be four feet long, including half of the cart 

Carf, obs. pa. t. of Carve v. 

Carfax, -fox (kaiuféks, -{fks). Forms: 4 
earfuks, carfouk, 5 carfowgh, carfoukes, 6-7 
earfox, 7 carfoix, carefox, 8 cairfax, 5~carfax. 
[MI carfuks, -fouk, repr. an earlier carrefords, 
Surcs, corresp. to Pr. carreforc, OF. carrefor(s, 
four (mod.F. carrefour):—L. quadrifure-us 
four-forked, f. guadrt- =gualuor four + furca fork. 

As the F. had lost the final ¢ before the rathc., it is not 

uite clear how this came into Eng.;—possibly from the 

tin form—it could hardly be from the Provengal. The 
total absence of the x in Eng. is also notable, esp. as fork 
was a well-known word from OE. times. But notwith- 
standing these and other obscure points in the phonetic 
history, the derivation itself appears to be beyond doubt.] 

1. A place where four roads or streets meet. 
(Sometimes extended to more than four.) 

1357 London City Rec., Lett. Bk.G72 Item qe nul Pulter 
nautre denzein de la Citee nestoise as Carfuks del leden- 
halle ouesqz conyns volatil nautre Pulletrie pur vendre. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 62 Cartehowse [v7 lax, or Car- 
faus), guadrivinm. ¢ 1450 Sferlin xvii. 273 Thei enbusshed 
hem a-gein a carfowgh (?carfowrgh] of vj weyes. ¢ 1500 
Partenay 1819 No place ther » neither carfoukes (Fr. 
carrefours) non. 1662 Puittips, Carefox, guasi, guatre- 
Jour, or a place parted into four wayes, a market place in 
Oxford. [ed, 1678 Carfax.) 1886 C. W. Barosrey isn's 
Psalm 17 He comes to a country carfax. Four roads meet. 

2. Hence, the proper name of a place formed 
by the intersection of two principal streets in 
various towns, as at Oxford and Exeter. 

1ga7 Will of W, Secoll of Stanton Harcourt (Somerset 
Ho.) My house in Eynesham before the Carfaxe. 1680 
Voweit Exeter (1765) 6 The Conduit at Quatrefois or 
Carfox. ¢ 1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 107 (1810) 104 Four 
. Streets..do all meet in the midst of the city, called 
corruptly Carfox. 1656 Brounr Closet’ Carefox, amar- 
ket place in Oxford so called. 1673 1/11 of H/. Ellis of Hor- 
shan: (Somerset Ho.) Scarfolkes. 1653 J. Eowanps Bks. of 
ao NT. 1. 429 Carfax. .the place where Four Ways meet 
in Oxford. 1709 Hearne Collect. 24’ July, Ad quadrivium, 
vulgo Cairfax. 175: S. WHattey Eng. Gazeteer Exeter 
(Devon), Here are 4 principal streets. .all centering in the 
middle of the City, which 1s therefore called Carfox. 1880 
Sussex Gloss. (E. D. S.) The Carfax at Horsham. 1886 
T. Nortny Hist. Exeter xiii. 66 They were taken to Exeter 
and executed at the Carfoix, 

+3. (In form carfouk): Used to render med.L. 
quadrivium, in the academic sense of the four 
‘arts’, arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy 
(cf. Aur 7). Ods. 

1387 Trevisa fHigdex vi. xiv. Rolls Ser. VII. 69 Pat car- 
fouk ich leve [‘Uud guadrivium ontitto], but he [Gerebertus] 

rank perof bat he al obere. 

+ Carfe. Obs. [? error for CaRse. 

1704 Wortipce Dict. Rust.et Urb., Carfe, signifies Ground 
unbroken in Husbandry, 17a: in Baitgy. 1775 in Asn. 

Carfe, :d.; see CARF. 

Carferal (ki-sféril). [f. the first syllables of 
ear-bon, fer-rum (iron), and al-wmina, of which 
substances it is compounded.) (See quots.) 

1881 .Vatwre XXV. 62 The powers of carferal, well known 
as a filtering medium in the removal of ammonia from sew- 
age. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 65/1 Carferal, a new... 
filtering material compounded of aluntina, iron and carbon, 

+ Ca‘rfle, v. Ols. rare—". A verb applied to 
one of the operations in Htged flax for spinning. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. X. xvu. xevii. (Totlemache 
MS.) It [flax] is knokked and bete, breyed and carfled [ed, 
1495 carflyd}, rodded and gnodded, ribbed and hecchelid. 

arfoix, -ouk(es, -owgh, -ox: sec CARFAX. 
+Carfour, carrefour. O¢s. In 5 quare-, 
quarfour, 6 quare-, quarrefoure, 6-8 _carfour, 
6- carrefour, carri-. [a. F. carrefour, in 13th ec. 
guarrefour; sce CARFAX.] A place where four 
ways meet, a ‘carfax’. (Formerly quite naturalized, 
but now treated only as French.) 

1477 Caxton Yason 28 In alle the quarefours of the cyte. 
1490 — Eneydos xxvii. 100 iy the grete quarfours and by 
wayes. 1503 Ord, Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. ii. 362 In 
a quarefoure ofa towne. 1600 Hottaxp Livy xxvu. lv. 628 
Neere unto the carrefour or crosse waie [comps tit] of Anag- 
nia. /bid. xxxvin. xxxvi. 1005 In all quarrefours or crosse 
streets of the citie, 1601 — Pliny I. 52. ome,.containeth.. 
265 crosse streets or carfours. 1 VELVN State France 
Misc. (1805) 93 You walk the Streets and public Carfours. 
¢1730 Burr Pett. N. Scotd. (1818) 1. 22 It [Glasgow] has 
a spacious carrifour, where stands the cross. 21734 Nort#t 
Exasn, un. vii. P 86. 572 Their Seat was in a Sort of Carfour , 
at Chancery-Lant End. 

Carfuffle, variant of CuRFUFFLE, Sc. 


CARGA. 


i Cargal. In 8 cargo, cargau. [Sp. carga load, 
eogn. with F. charge, It. cartea, f. cartcare, in late 
L. carricare to load: see CHARGE, Carco.] A 


“Joad’ as a measure of weight (see quots.). 

1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Mferch. 26 They account also by 
Cargaos of goo!» smal weight. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Tech. 
s.v. Weight, At Antwerp .. The carga, or charge, 4001. 
which is two Bales of 2001. each, for an Horse to carry. 
x12 W. Rocers Voy. (1718) 199 Each Cargau 81 Pound 
weight. 1753 Cuamprrs Cyct. Sita Cargo also denotes a 
weight used in Spain and Turky, amounting to about 
70° English pounds. 18g0 Prescott Leru I. 103 Two 
undred cargas, or loads of gold. 


|| Carga2. Obs. [Sp. carga charge.] (Sce quot.) 

1625 MarkHam Souldiers Accid. 60 [O{j the Sounds and 
Commands of the Trumpet... (which we generally call 
Poynts of Warre) there are sixe :..The fift is Carga, Carga, 
or an alarum, Charge, Charge which sounded, every man 
(like Lightning) flyes ypon his enemie. 

+ Ca‘rgason, cargazon. Os. Forms: 6-7 
(9) cargason, 7 cargazon, cargosoon, car(r)a- 
gasoune, (cargaison). [a. Sp. cargazon ‘load of 
a ship, cargo’, double augm. (-a20, -ov) of carga, 
cargo load: cf. F. cargaison.] 

1. The eargo or freight of a ship. 

1583 J. Newsery Lez. in Arb, Garner II, 172 There 
should come in euery ship the fourth part of her-cargason 
in money. 1626 Capt. Smitu Accid. Vung, Seamen 2 The 
Cape-merchant and Purser hath the charge of all the Cara- 
gasoune or Merchandize, ¢ 1645 Howext Ze??. ut. vi, Her 
cargazon of broad cloth. 1687 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673)8 
That part of the Cargosoon that was consign’d for that 
place, 1722 De For Cod. Yack (1840) 315 We will not fail 
to.. bring money enough for any cargaison. 1882 Mvers 
Renew. Youth 65 They lade thy bark for nought, they pile 
thereon With vain largess the golden cargason. 

b. fig. 

1625 Donne Ser. Wks. 1839 VI. 67 Discretion is the 
ballast of our ship..but zeal is the very freight, the carga- 
son, the merchandise itself. 1642 Howett For. Trav. 
(Arb.) 67 A cargazon of Complements and Cringes. ¢ 1645 
— Lett,1.xi, My body is but a Cargazon of corrupt humours, 

2. An inventory of goods shipped, a bill of 
lading. [So F. cargaison.] 

3599 Haxvuyt Voy. II. 1. 217, These Marchants as soone 
as they are come on land, do give the cargason of all their 
goods to that Broker that they will haue to do their busi- 
nesse for them, with the marks of all the fardles and packs. 

Carge, obs. Se. form of CHARGE sé. 

1470 Henry MWadlace vi. 396 He had leuer haiff had 
him at his large..than off fyne gold to carge [ed. 1570 
charge] Mor than in ‘Troy was fund. 

Carged, carging: see CARGUED. 

Cargo !(ka3go). Also8cargoe. Pl. cargoes. 
[17th c. a. Sp. cavgo loading, burthen, or perhaps 
carga load, freight, cargo, in It. carico, carica, 
med.L. carricum, carrica load, f. late L. carricdre 
to load, f. carrus Car: see CHARGE] 


1. The freight or lading of a ship, a ship-load. 
3657 R. Licon Barbadoes 8 As we had Cause to suspect 
him tor the Cask, so wee had for the Cargo. 1697 Pottex- 
FEN Disc. Trade & Coyn 116 The Ships Adventure and 
Bristol, whose Cargoes cost in England about 6oooo/, 1705 
Lond, Gaz. No. 4151/4 The Catharine Maurice .. with her 
Cargo of Brown Sugar and Ginger, 1725 De For Voy. 
vound World (1840) 7 We had a very rich cargo on board. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1, 321 The specie was leaving 
the country in cargoes, 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxii 67 
Having discharged her cargo and taken in ballast. 

+b. A bill of lading. Ods.—° (Cf. CARGASON 2.) 

1678 Littteton Lat. Dict., A cargo or Bill of lading or 
list of goods, sxercinm catalogus. 1721 BaLEV, Cargo.. 
Also a Bill of Lading, or List of the Goods of a Ship. 

2. transf. (cf. load). +. slang. (see quot. 1690.) 

ae B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Cargo, a good round Sum 
of Money about a Man. 1714 H. Grove Sfect. No. 558? 5 
Advancing towards the Heap, with a larger Cargo than 
ordinary upon his Back. «1762 Lapy M. W. Montacue 
Lett. xciv. 155, 1 am promised a cargo of lampoons from 
Bath, 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Afisevies Hum, Life (1826) . 
xxxi, A cargo of novels, 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xv, Six 
were intended for riding, and four for carrying cargoes. 

3. Comb., chiefly aétrib., as cargo-boat, -book, 
liner, -port (an opening in the side of a ship for 
delivering cargo), -ship, -steamer. 

1859 Merc. Mar. Alag.(1860) V1.8 Cargo beats conveying 
poae to Canton from Ships. 1867 Suytu Saflor's Word- 

k. Cargo-book, shows the mark, number, quality, and (if 
Measurement goods) the dimensions of such packages of a 
ship's cargo. (1884 St. Fames’s Gaz. 10 Apr. 5/t The own- 
érs of cargoships and steamers. 

"I See also Carea. 


+ Cargo, Cts. [Both of the following uses 
scem explicable from the senses of the Sp. cargo, 
carga burden, load, weight, bundle, fardle, truss, 
etc,; but they appear earlier than the pree., and 
have no contaet with it in Eng. 

There is however no evidence that cavgo was so used in 
Sp. The suggestion that the exclamation was meant for 
the Sp. cara'jo, Spt: phonetically out of the question, 
as does that of its being for It, coraggto (kora*ddgo).} 

1. A eontemptuous term applied to a person. 

1602 B. Jonson Poctast, v. iii, A couple of condemn’d 
caitiue calumnious Cargo's. i 
As an exclamation or impreeation. 
ae G. Watkins Miseries Enf. Marr. w. in Hazl. Dods- 

fey IX. 533 But cargo! ty fiddlestick cannot play without 
rosin, x615 Adbwnaz. in Dodsicy (1780) VII. 251 ‘went 
» pound a year For three good lives? gol hai bvincaio 


ILS) 


Ca‘rgoose. [app. f. Carr sd.2+ Goose: the 
bird breeds in meres and fens: ef. carr swallow.] 
A name for the Crested Grebe. 

1677 Cuarceton E.rerc. de Nomin. Animal. 107 Avis 
quzdam anate paulo major..agri Cestrensis incolis (ubi 
frequens est) a Cargoos dicta. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. 
France Il. 232 Why there are no.. cargeese upon these 
lakes nobody informs me. 1879 Jouns Brit. Birds 609/2._ 

+ Cargued, carged, a. Naut. Obs. [Pef. F. 
carguer to cbarge, lade (Cotgr.).] In Aigh-cargued 
or -carged; which is found also in the form Azgh- 
charged, and appears to be the same as Aigh-carved. 
Tbe original form and sense are unknown. 

High-caged (-cadged) has been suggested: cf. Cace 4c, 
CAGE-worK 2. 

180 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 105 The Persian galleys, be: 
ing high cargued, heavy, and not yare of stereage. 1g91 
Rauricu Last Fight Rev.(Arb.) 19 26 huge and high carged 
was the Spanish Ship. 

So (high) Cargeing v6/. sd. 

1618 Rarricu Leff. (1651) 131 The high Cargeing of Ships, 
is that that brings many ill qualities. % 

+ Cariacare, Ods. Put for the Vulgate car?- 
cavum ‘of dried figs’ (1 Sam. xxv.18). [L. cdrica.] 

ae Caxton Gold. Leg. 67/1, ii C masses of cariacares. 

arian, obs. form of CARRION. 

+ Cariate, v. Ods. [f. Cant-es +-aTE, prob. 
after F, carder: see -aTE.] trans. To affect with 
caries or decay. 


Hence Carriated //. a., deeayed, carious. 

1665 G. Ilarvey Advice agst. Plague 24 Light cariated 
dusts of Vegetables. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. x. 139 And 
cariate the very bones. 31758 J. S. Le Drau’s Obserz. Surg. 
(1771) 20 The Hole of the Cariated Alveol. 

Caria‘tic, a.: for Caryaripic, 

1789 P, Smytu tr. Addrich’s Archit. (1818) 107 Cariatic 
columns in any temple would have been ridiculous. 

Cariatid, -al, etc, : see CARYATID. 

Carib (kxrib). In 6 pl. caribeis, caribes, 
eariues. [a. Sp. cavibe: see CANNIBAL.) One of 
tbe native race which oectipied the southern islands 
of the West Indies at their discovery: in earlier 
times often used with the connotation of canzibal. 

1585 Even Decades W. Ind. 1.1. (Arb.) 66 The wylde and 
myscheuous people called Caxtbades or Caribes, whiche 
were accustomed to eate mannes flesche. 1§78 T. N. tr. 
Cong. W. India 4 Others .. looking for death, and to be 
eaten of the Cariues. r602 J/efawiorph. Tabacco (Collier) 
10 Which at the Caribes banquct gouern’st all, And gently 
rul'st the sturdiest Caniball, 1876 Baxcrorr //ist. U.S. 
VI, xlii. 259 The oppressed and enslaved Caribs. 

Henee Caribal a, (after cannibal); Caribbean 
a. and sé, applied to certain of the West Indian 
isles, and to the sea between them and the main- 
land; Caribee: (= Canis). 

1849 CartyLte Disc. Nigger Question 37 Under the in- 
competent Caribal (what we call ‘Cannihal’) possessors. 
1719 Dr For Crusoe (1858) 319 Their battles with the Carib. 
beans. /42@. (1858) 320 How 300 Caribbees came and in- 
vaded them. 1777 foventoan Hist. Amer. (1783) IL 449 
A Caribbean canoe, /did. II. 450 The Caribbees still use 
two distinct languages. 

Caribou, cariboo (keribz). Also carr-. 
(Canadian F. carzbou: prob. of native American 
origin.) The North-American Reindeer. 

1774 Gotpsm. Vat. List. (1862) I. 1. v. 336 The North 
Americans also hunt the rein-deer under the name of the 
caribou, 1848 Tuorgau Afaine W, i. (1864) 11 Deer and 
carribou, or reindeer, are taken here in the winter. 1879 
Lo. Dusraven in 19/4 C. July 63 The American Cariboo is 
identical with the reindeer of Europe. 

|| Carica‘do. Oés. Also carr-. [prob. f. It. 
caricare to load, caricata a loading: see -ano.] 


A movement in fencing. 

1895 SavioLo Practice Lija, Vou maie vse a caricado. 
199 Marston Sat. 227 The carricado, with th’ enbrocata, 

+ Caricatura. Ols. Also 8 carri-, carra-, 
8-9 cara-. [It.; lit. ‘charge’, ‘loading’, f. car?- 
care to charge, load, exaggerate. Superseded in 
English by cartcature.] 

1. = CaRICaTURE 1. 

a 71682 Sir T. Browne Misc. Tracts 207 Pieces and 
Draughts in Caricatura. r6go0 Sir 7. Browne's Let. to 
Friend $10 note, When men’s faces are drawn with resem- 
blance to some other animals, the Italians call it, to be 
drawn in Caricatura. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. iv, 1 
shall be stuck up in caricatura in all the print shops, 1829 
Cunnincuam Sit, Paint. 1. 187 Heidegger .. had a face 
beyond the reach of caricatura. 

. = CARICATURE 2. 

1712 Huanes Spect. No. 537 ? 2 Those burlesque Pictures, 
which the Italians call Caracatura’s; where the Art con- 
sists in preserving, amidst distorted Proportions and aggra- 
vated Features, some distinguishing Likeness of the Per- 
son. x7sx CuesTEerr. Lett, ro May, Rembrandt paints 
caricaturas. 1814 J. CautrisLp Catcograph. Pref., The 
multiplicity of caracaturas of my person already appeared, 

b. = CARICATURE 2 b. 

19732 Berkevey A “ipkr. v. § 20 Nothing is easier than to 
make a Caricatura (as the Painters call it) of any Profession 
upon Earth. 1756-82 J. Warton £ss, Pofe II. viii. 42, A 
caricatura of Cowley. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. HH. 
172 Their plays being mere extravagant caricaturas. 

3. = CARICATURE 3. 

1752 (¢7tfc) Lusus Naturae, or Carracaturas of the present 
Age. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France Il. 313 Every thing 

ars to me a caricatura of London. 18090. Rev. 1. 347 
ho can believe such a caricatura .. ever existed ? 


CARICOUS. 


4. attrib. 

1680 Sir T, Browne Let, to Friend § 10 What Caricatura 
Draughts Death makes upon pined Faces. 1682 — Chr. 
Alor. iii. 14 Caricatura representations. 

Caricatural (kerikatitivral), 2. [f Cartca- 
TURE +-A1.] Of the nature of caricature, resem- 
bling a caricature. 

1881 Daly News 4 May 5/4 This caricatural biography 
of Lord Beaconsfield. 1882 /dustr. Loud. News 25 Mar. 
278 To adorn the boulevards by their caricatural presence. 

Caricature (kavrikitiiteu), sd. (a. I. cari- 
cature, ad. It. caricatera, which it has stper- 
seded in English. The stress was, and is often 
still, on z, esp. in the verb and derivatives car7- 
caturing, etc.] 

1. In Art. Grotesque or ludicrous representation 
of persons or tbings by exaggeration of their most 
ebaractcristic and striking features. 

1827 Macauay Alachiav., £ss. (1851) I. s0 The best por- 
traits are perhaps those in which there is a slight mixture 
of caricature. 18g0 Lriren tr. Afidler’s Anc. Art $13.4. A 
thorough destruction of beauty and regularity by exagge- 
rated characterizing is caricature. 1865 Wricut (f7¢/e\, Hise 
tory of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and Art. 

b. éransf. of literary description, etc. 
(3871 Freeman //ist. Ess. Ser. 1. i. 5 Stories .. which .. 
illustrate, if only by caricature, some real feature in his 
character. e < ei 

2. A portrait or other artistic representation, in 
whicb the charaetcristic features of tbe original are 


exaggerated with Indicrots effect. 

1748 H. Watrote Let. G. Montagu 25 July, They look 
like caricatures done 10 expose them. 1788 Storer in /¢d. 
Auckland's Corr, (1861) 1). 207 A pleasant caricature of 
Lady Archer is lately come out. 1826 Syp. Saitn Ji"hs. 
(1859) II. 88/1 You may draw caricatures of your intimate 
friends. 1883 Lioyn £44 & Flow 11. 128 His marked 
features stood out so strongly that it made his face seem 
almost like a caricature of himself. E 

b. fransf. of literary or ideal representation. 

1756 Connoisseur No. 114 Their ideal caricatures have 
perhaps often represented me lodged at least ihree stories 
from the ground. 1841-44 Emerson Ess. Nom. § Realisut 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 254 If you criticise a fine genius, the odds 
are that you are..censuring your own caricature of him. 
1853 Marspen arly Purit. 245 An early Puritan comes 
down to us asa distorted caricature, known only as mis- 
represented in the next century by profligate wits and 
unscrupulous enemies. 

3. An exaggerated or debased likeness, imitation, 
or copy, naturally or unintentionally ludicrous. 

1767 Sin T, Merepitn in Burke's Corr. (1844) 1. 129 You 
are a caricature of St. Thomas, not to believe, all you saw, 
what I could doin anelection. 1839 W. Irvine IVolfert's 
R, (1855) 166 Where they were served with a caricature of 
French cookery. 1860 Smives Seif Help ix, 251 The monkey, 
that caricature of our species. 

4. altrib. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vii. (1879) 139 A caricature-like- 
ness of the Common Swallow, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xl._365 A rough caricature drawing by one of the men. 

Caricature (see prec.), v7. [f. the sb. Cf F. 
caricaturer.) 

trans. To represent or portray in caricature; to 
make a grotesque likeness of. 

1762-71 H. Watrotr Vertue'’s Anecd. Paint, IV. iv. (R.) 
In revenge for this epistle, Hogarth caricatured Churchill 
under the form of acanonical bear. 1760 Lytrettox Diad. 
Dead iv, He could draw an ill face, or caricature a good one, 
with a masterly hand. 18gx Ruskin Stones Wen. (1874) 1. 
App. 398 The appointed fate of the Renaissance architects, 
to caricature whatever they imitated. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. To burlesque. ; 

1749 SMotLetT Gi? BZ. 431 It would be caricaturing the 
peerage to confer it onme. 1862 Goutaurn Pers. Relig. iv. 
vii. (1873) 307 The Faith once given to the saints is griev- 
ously caricatured. 

Henee (from sb. and vb.) Caricatu‘rable a.; 
Caricatured ff/.a.; +Caricaturely adv. ; +Ca- 
ricaturer (= CARICATURIST) ; Caricaturing 74/. 
sb.; Caricaturish a. (For pronune. see tbe sb.) 

1886 Sat. Rev. 31 July 170 A grotesque and caricaturable 
ugliness, 1813 E-caminer 5 Apr. 223/1 Those caricatured 
rogues which give eclat to celebrated plays, 1865 Pudtic 
Opin. 28 Jan. 104 It is the caricatured crinolines that have 
brought their originals into disfavour. 1759 MackLin Love 
@ la Mode 1. i. (1793) 10 His manner .. has something so 
caricaturely risible in it. 1758 Alonthly Rev. 319 The most 
eminent Caracaturers of these times. /ééd. All the humour- 
ous effects of the fashionable manner of Caracaturing. 1859 
Dickens 7. Two Cities u. xiv, With beer-drinking, pipe- 
smoking, song-roaring, and infinite caricaturing of woe. 
1819 Blackw. Mag. V. 401 Hither that .. they are rude or 
weak, caricaturish or insufficient. 

Ca:ricatwrist. [f CarIcATURE+-IST; or a. 
F. caricaturiste.| One who practises earicaturc, 

1798 Ferrwar /dtustr. Sterne i. 8 Exaggeration is also the 
art of caricaturists. 1865 perc eee pga Speer 
18 80 Gillray was, beyond all others, the great political 
Mace of his age. 1866 Fetton Auc. & Mod. Gr M1. 
ix, 156 Aristophanes. .was a brilliant caricaturist. 

Carices, plural of Carex, sedge. 

Carick(e, carik(e, obs. forms of CARRACK. 

Carico‘graphy. [f.Carex, caric-+-(0)GRAPRY, 
after pure Gr. eompounds.] A description of the 


genus Carex and its species. 
1846 in Worcester. 1864 WEsSTER cites Dewey. — 
Caricous (kerikes), a. [f. L. edrica a kind of 
dry fig+-ous.] Resembling a fig. 


CARIED. 


_ 1730-6 Bawey, Caricons Tumour (with Surgeons) a swell- 
ing resembling the figure of a fig. 1751 in Cuamners Cycé. 
1847 in Craic; and in mod, Dicts. 

t+ Carie. Obs. perhaps = Carry sé. load. 

¢1300 KX. Alrs, 6695 With besauns, a thousand camailes; 
Y wol geve the gymmes, and byghes, Ten thousand caries. 

Carie(n, obs. form of Carry v., CARE 2. 

Carried, #//. a. rare—', [f. CanIES+-ED. Cf. 
F, carié.] Affected with caries, decayed. 

1884 VERN. Lee Exphor. |, 18 Unfleshed, caried carcases. 

Carien, obs. form of Carrion, 

Caries (ké-ri7z). [L. carzés. Cf. F. carte] 

a. Pathol. Decay of the bones or teeth. b. 
Bot. Decay of vegetable tissue. 

1634 T. Jounson Parey's Chirurg. xix. 27 The excremen- 
titious humours. .to wit the matter ofthe Cartes. 1655 CuL- 
peprer Xiverius 1.xv. 8g A Caries or foulness of the Bone. 
1836 Toon Cycé. Anat. 1. 746/r Caries. .attacks the cranium 
in common with the rest of the osseous system. 1859 J. 
Tomes Dental Surg. 305 The enamel and the dentine are 
the tissues. .affected by caries. 

Ilence + Carriez’d A/. a. 

1634 T. Jonsson Parey's Chirurg. xxix. (1678) 689 His 
leg all ulcered, and all the bones cariez'd and rotten. 

|| Carillon (ka'r/l¥on, -z1yon). [Fr.; f. ‘med.L. 
guadrilion-em a quaternary, because carillons were 
formerly rung on four bells’ (Littré); cf. It. guad- 
viglio ‘a crue, troupe. companie’ (Florio); but 
some think the cart//ow was orig. the melody.] 

1. + A set of bells so hung and arranged as to be 
capable of being played upon either by manual 
action or by machinery’ (Grove). 

1836 Fam, Tour S, Holland 111 A fine set of carillons, 
which emit pleasing silvery tones. 1854 Bapnam //alient. 
377 Adjust to each a little carillon of bells. 1872 ELLAcOMBE 
Bells of Ch, x. 349 There are in the tower of Notre Dame 
at Antwerp two Carillons ..accords or harmonies of four 
and six notes can be played on them. 

2. An air or melody played on the bells. 

_ 1803 Rers Cycé., Carilions, a species of chimes frequent 
in the low Countries, played on a uumber of bells. 1873 
Loner. Elrzabets Pref. 81 When ceased the little carillon 
To herald from its wooden 1ower The important transit of 
the hour 1879 Downen Southey iv. 85 Flanders .. where 
the carillous ripple from old spires. 

3 A musical instrument, or appendage to one, 
to imitate a peal of bells. 

ite Rees Cycé. VI, Cariiion, is likewise the name of a 
small keyed instrument to imitate a peal of hand bells. 
1876 Hives Catech. Organ x. (1878) 93 The Carillon [in the 
organ] is a series of sonorous steel (ae 1881 C. A, Epwarps 
Organs 68 In Mr. Holmes’ organ the echo, the solo, and 
the carillon are all three commanded from the fourth clavier. 

Hence || Carillonnenu‘r. [Fr.] 
wt77a_ Burney Pres. St. Alus. 15 The Carillonneur was 
Iterally at work, and hard work indeed it must be. 1871 
Hawes Mfusic & Sfor. ut, iii. 472 The best living carillon- 
neurs. 1879 Grove Dict. Aus. I. 593 As carilloneur his 
duties were to play. .to keep the chimes in tune and to set 
fresh tunes..on the drum of the carillon. 

|| Carina (karoivna . Zool. and Bol. [l. carina 
keel.] Applied to various structures of the form 
of a keel orridge; esp. a. the two petals forming 
the base of a papilionaceous corolla; b. the 
median ridge on the mericarp of an umbelliferous 
fruit; ¢. the median ridge on the sternum of 
birds; d. the dorsal single plate of the shell of 
Cirripedes ; @. the vertebral column of an embryo. 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn., Carina, is a Term used... 
by the Anatomists for the first Rudiments of the intire 
Vertebra:, as they appear in a Chicken’s Embryo. . because 
it is crooked in the form of the Keelofa Ship. 1774 GarpeN 
in Phil. Trans. LXV. 104 This carina, or keel, is very dis- 
tinguishable.. by its thinness, its apparent laxness. 1828 
Starx Elem, Nat, Hist. 11. 187 Dorsal carina prolonged and 
pointed. 1842 Gray Struct, Bot, (1880) 185 In a Papiliona- 
ceous Corolla..the two anterior [petals]. .partly cohering to 
form a prow-shaped body, the Carina or Keel. 1872 Nichot- 
son Palzont. 151 The compartment at the end of the shell 
where the animal thrusts out its cirrated limbs, is called the 
‘carina’, 1872 Otter Elem, Bot. App. 304 Ale roundish, 
converging, shorter than the compressed, curved carina. 

Carinal (karoi-nal), 2. Zool. and Bot. [f. prec. 
+-AL.] Pertaining to the carina; see prec. 

1872 NicHoison Padévont, 151 The carinal Margin, 1872 
Ouiver £ dem. Bot, u. 181 The carinal ridges are opposite to 
the stamens. 1877 Huxtey Anat. Inv, An, vi. 292 The 
carinal and the rostral compartments. 

|| Carinaria (keerinéerii). Zool, [f. L. carina 
keel.] A genus of Heteropodous Molluscs, hav- 
ing the heart and liver protected by a small and 
delicate shell of glassy translucency, known to 
collectors as Glass Nautilus and Venus’s Slipper. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. $901. 1873 Dawson Earth and 
Man iv, 76 Those singular molluscous swimmers by fin or 
float known to zoologists as. .Carinarias, 

Carinate (kerinét), 2. Zool. and Bod. [ad. L. 
carinal-us, f. carind-re: see next, and -ATE?.] 
Fumished with a Carrna or ridge; keeled. 

1781 Kere in Pht. Trans. LX XI. 374 The back is cari- 
nate; the belly flat. 1876 Hartey Mat. Med. 391 Leaves 
linear. .smooth, channeled above, carinale below. 

Vlence Carina-to-, comb. f. L. carindtus. 

1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 327 Lobes carinato-angular. /did. 
166 [exterior often. finely carinato-striate. 

Carinate (korine't), v. Zool. and Rot. [f. L. 
carinat- ppl. stem of carindre to furnish with a 
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keel (or shell), f. cartnva keel: see-aTES.] fran, 
To furnish with a carina, keel, or central ridge. 

Hence Ca‘rinated f//. a., keeled, ridged; = 
CARINATE @.; Ca‘rinating f//. a., ?forming a 
carina ; Carina‘tion, a keel-like formation, ridg- 
ing resembling a keel. 

1698 J. Periver in PAIL Trans. XX. 324 The Stalk is 
round and carinated. 1880 Watson in Jrad, Linn. Soc. XV. 
No. 84. 228 Two threads whose prominence slightly cari- 
nates each whorl, 1788 Gray in PAil, Trans, LXXIX. 28 
Carinated scales. .a character of venomous Serpents. 1846 
Dana Zooph. 384 The twelve large carinating lamella. 1880 
Watson in Jrnd, Linn, Soc. XV. No. 82. 117 Each whorl.. 
Paes in an angular carination. 188z — sid. No. 87. 411 

he line of the tubercles forms a rather acute carination. 

+Carine. Ods. [a. F. carine :—l.. carina.) Keel. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Carine, the keel or bottom of a 
ship. Howel. 1678 in Puixuips. 

Carine, obs. form of CAREEN. 

Caring (kéerin), vé/. sb. [f. CARE v. +-ING].) 
The action of the verb Care. 

1553 GrimaLne Cicero's Offices u. (5) 87 No painful. 
nesse, no diligence, no caring. 1607 Hieron IVks. I. 318 
A caring and studying to prooue what is the good will of 
God. 1633 P. Fretcuer Purfpie [si. vi. xxxv, Daintie joyes 
laugh at white-headed caring. @.1797 H. Wacroce Lett, 
I. 39 (L.) If the god of indolence is a mightier deity with 
you than the od onecing for one. 

Carino-, comb. form of Carina, keel. 

1872 NicHoison Palzont, 151 The one neares! the carina, 
‘carino-lateral’, 

Carioch, obs. form of CAROCHE. 

Carion, obs. form of CARRION. 

+ Ca:riose, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. carios-us, 
f. cavizs.] = Cariovs. 

1762 Wottaston in PAil. Trans. LIL, 585 The os calcis, 
and astragalus, are both of them cariose, 

Cariosity (kerisiti). Parhol. [ad. mod.L. 
cartésital-em, f. cartésus rotten, carious.) Carious 
state or condition ; a carious formation. 

1638 A. Reap Chirurg, xviii. 130 Moist medicaments are 
not to bee applied to bones, because they cause cariositie. 
ae Amyann in PAil. Trans, XLIV. 199 A..Cariosity in 
the Body of the Os Humeri. A 

Carious (kéerias), a. [ad. F. cardenx (16th c. 
in Paré), or L. carzas-us, f. cartizs . sce -0vs.] 

1. Pathol. Of bones, teeth, etc.: Affected with 


caries, decayed. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg: Treat. w. iv. 309 Finding the 
bone carious. 1789 W. Bucuan Dom. Aled. 357 A rotten or 
carious tooth. 1831 Youatt //orse viii. (1847) 202 Carious 
or hollow teeth are occasionally. .scen. 

2. transf. Decayed ; rotten with dry rot. 

1530 Test. Ebor.(Surtees) 295 My cariouse bodye to be be- 
ride in the Trenyte qweir. 1832 Veg. Sudst. Food 49 The.. 
carious grains are .. often housed with the sound grain, 
184a Blackw. Mag. 1. 286 Fire racing along the old carious 
timbers, 1848 Ruskin Jfod. Paint. 1, Pref. 37 The earth 
yields and crumbles bencath his foot.. for ils substance is 
white, hollow, and carious. 

Hence Cariousness. 

1818 Art Preserv, Feet 116 A cariousness which has ren- 
dered the amputation of one or more toes .. necessary, 

+ Caritably, adv. Ods.= CHARITABLY. 

1533 More Dedell. Salem Whs. 973/1 To do otherwise 
iruly and caritably their duty. [Perh. only a misprint.] 

Caritative (keriteltiv), @. [f. L. cartzd?-em 
charity + -tvE.] Of charitable or benevolent ten- 
dency. Cf. CHARITATIVE. 

1884 M. Kaurmann in Ga. Words 617 Thus by a ‘carita- 
tive system'—a term first introduced into text books of 
political economists by Wagner—to secure social peace. 

+Carity. O%s. [ad. L. caritas, -atem, f, carus 
dear. Cf. Cuarity, Currty.] Deamess, dearth. 

3530 St. Papers Hen, V111,1. 367 A gret carystye in Italye 
of all maner of grayn. 1620 Venner Via Recta iit 56 Not- 
withstanding the raritie and caritie of it. 1656 Biount 
Glossogr., Carity, dearth, scarcity, dearness. 

Cariune, obs. form of Carnion. 

Cark (kak), sb. Obs. orarch. Also 4-3 carke, 
kark(e, [a. AF. sarke, hark, a northem F. form 
of carche, charche, bearing the same relation to 
karkier, carchier, charchier (see next), that charge 
does to chargier. 

The pretended OE. ‘cearc, carc, care’ and its deriva. 
tives in Bosworth are baseless figmenis. There is no word 
of this form in Teutonic.] 

+1. (?) A load; a weight of 3 or gcwt. Ods. 

arzoo [Ritey Lid. Alb. (1859) 223 De Scawinga, Qe toulz 
les avers des queux serra prys custume par karke, doit le 
karke poysera iiii centaines .. kark du grein iii centaines.] 
1473. Acta Audit. 31 (Jam.), li tun of wad, a cark of alum, 
a pok of madyr. a@1goz ArNotne Chron. ee karke 
of peper. A kark of ‘ {bid 99 The kark therof shal 
wey 113. C. ¢ mony ALFouR Practicks (1754) 87 (Jam.) 
For ane hundreth carkes of kelles at the entrie ij, at the 
furthcoming ii. [1637 CoweLu /nterpr., Carke seemeth to 
be a quantity of wooll whereof thirtie make a Sarpler, 27 HI 
VI. cap. 2. {Some error—the word there is sackes.] Hence 
in Termes de la Ley, Brounr, Puitiirs, Baivey, etc.) 

+2. Charge, burden of responsibility. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 20790 (Colt.) He wil noght tak pe cark 
[41S. F. charge] on him, ¢ 1330 Arth, Merl. 3952 This 
ich seuen saunfail, The cark hadde of the batayl. czgo0 
Gamelyn 760, 1 see that al the cark schal fallen on myn 
heed. 1580 Banincton Exp. Lord's Prayer (1596) 148 
Them that haue apy great cark vpon their hands. 

3. That which burdens the spirit, trouble ; hence, 


troubled state of mind, distress, anxiety ; anxious 


| dyadlich. / 


CARKING, 


solicitude, labour, or toil. 
coupled with care.) arch. 

1335 ELL. Alt. P. B. 4 Fayre formez myst he fynde in 
for{pJering his speche & te contrare, kark & combraunce 
huge. /drd. C. 265 He knew vche a cace [? care] and ark pet 
hym lymped. 1330 R. Baunne Chron. 135 He quath. .fiue 
thousand to be hospitale, for pei were in karke. c 1449 
Pecock Repr. 1, xv. 377 is seid cark and caring & 
attendaunce is miche more in a man for that he hath wiff 
& children. 1542 Boorne Dyetary v. (1870) 290 Euer in 
carcke & care, for his Paar wyll ever be bare. 1567 Draxt 
Horace Epist, u. ii, Mongst so much toyle, and such a 
coyle, such soking carke, and spyte. 1590 Srenser /. Q. 
1,1. 44 Downe did lay His heavie head, devoide of careful 
carke, 1626 Massincer Kont, Actor 11,1, What then follows 
all your carke & caring? 1639 H. AinswortH Axnot. Ps. 
x. 3 He woundeth himselfe with his greedy carke. 1841-6 
Loser. Nuremberg xxii, The swart mechanic comes to 
drown his cark and care. | 

+4. Care, heed, pains. Ods. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 78 The gret carke that they 
had of her riches .. and imoderate carke of her kynnefolke. 
1549 Coverpate Erase. Par, Phil. iii. 1, 1 haue with 
muche carke and care oftentymes warned you. 1576 Woot- 
ton Chr. Man. 66 The cark & care which Gods Spirit .. 
taketh that justice may overcome. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
1, xxiv. (1632) 61 The carke and care men tooke about good 


husbandry. 

Cark (kark), v. Obs. or arch. [ME. carke-n, 
karke-n, is identical in form with ONF. carkzer, 
karkier, carguier, garkier, \ater (and mod. Pic.) 
carker (in other dials, carcier, carchier, charchier) 
to load, burden :~late L. carcare, contr. f. carricare 
to load (whence came the OF. duplicate form 
chargier, in ONF, carguer, cargier, to CHARGE).] 

+1. trans. To load, burden; a/so, to charge or 


impose as a charge upon. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 8253 (Gott.) It was sua karkid [/. karked, 
C. chested! T. charged], ilka bow, wid lef, and flour, and 
fruit, enow. /éid, 2 
Sua heui carked of 


(In later use generally 


Pai sal haue na might = to win, 
air sin, 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 110 
Anoper oth..pe clergie did him karke. 1340 Ayend. 138 Pe 
ilke. pet najt ne hep bore ¢ phicke y-carked mid zenne 

bid. 142 Pe milde herten y-carked mid bornes of 


| ssarpnesse of peponce, 1393 Lance ?. Pl. C. av. 472 Shal 


noper kyng ne kny3t .-Ouer-cark pe comune. 

. To burden with care, burden as care does; to 
worry, harass, vex, trouble. (Mostly in pa. pple.) 
Obs. or arch.; but see CaRgING ffi. a. : 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 5654 pan bai ware carked [v. 7. fillud] in 
pat land [Egypt] wit care. /dfd. 23994 (Gott.) Bot carked 
[C. charked, FE cord) sua i was wid care. /éid. 2423 
Pou cark pe noght sa fast wit car. ¢1330 Arth. & Meri. 
4464 ‘he king Cradelman Was soure carked and alle his 
man. 1830 Tennyson Dirge 8 Thee nor carketh care nor 
slander. 7 * 

3. intr. To be anxious, be full of anxious thought, 
fret oneself ; to labour anxiously, to toil and moil. 


Obs. or arch. 
axgoo in Wright Lyric P. xvi. Fa For hire love y carke 
ant care. 15go Parsee. 476, 1 carke, I care, I take thought, 
Ye chagrine, 1556 Asp. Parker Psalter xxxvi. Argt., How 
he careth and carkth for his lytheir gayne. 15980 Tusser 
Hus6, (1878) To carke [ed. 1573 carp] and care, and cuer 
bare.. What life it is, 1609 Hottann Amon. Marcell, xix. 
x. 136 Constantius .. sat carking [L. cxrantem)] and musing 
upon the matter. 1649 Bune ag. /onprov. Impr. (1652) 
He need neither Moyle nor Carke ashe did before. @ 1677 
Homes Serm, Wks, 1716 I. 54 A covetous man .. carking 
about his bags. 1732 BerKetry Adciphr. ii. § 20 Old Buba- 
lion in the city is perkins. starving, and cheating, that his 
son may drink, game, nnd keep mistresses. 1848 KincsLey 
Alt, Locke's Song 9 Why for sluggards cark and moil? 
+4. In weakened sense (cf. CARE v.): To take 


thought or care, busy oneself. Ods. 

01378 Joseph Arim. 30 Pei carke for here herbarwe. 
¢ 1420 Pallad. on Hus, tv. Jo. For boles eke now tyme is 
fortokark. 1602 2nd Pr, Return fr. Pernass..v.tArb.) 47 
Our doting sires, Carked and cared to haue vs lettered, 1603 
Engl, Mourn. Garm, in Select. fr. Harl. Misc. (2799) 207 
To cark for sheep and lambs, that cannot tend themselves. 

+5. ? (Morris explains ‘to produce ’.) Oés. rare. 

1340 Ayend. 230 A donghel bel ne carkep.. bole pornes and 

Cark.- in various words: see CARC-. 

Carke-cloth: see CARE-cLOTH, 

+Carket. Oss. Also 6-7 carcat, -kat. [Con- 
tracted f. CARCANET, eto = CARCANET, 

1g.. Songs Costunce (1849) 92 Thair collars, carcats, nnd 
hals beidis. 1580 Hottysano reas. Fr. Tong, Collier & 
autre bague pendant an col, a coller or carket. 1603 Pht 
Zotus xxviii, For to decoir ane Carkat craif That cumlie 
Collour bane. 1814 Discipline U1, 26 Jam.) There’s a glen 
where we used to make carkets when we were herds. 


+ Carkful, 2. Ods. [f. Cank s6.+-FuL.) Full 


of care or trouble ; anxious. — 

1449 Pecock Refr, i. xv. 377 Ouer thou3tful and ouer 
cattle. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 60 Quer carkefulle 
of hys bodely helbe. 

Carking, v/. sb. Obs. or arch. [f. CARK v. + 
-InG1,] The action of the verb CaRK ; grieving, 
being anxious; trouble, solicitude ; anxious toil. 

1583 Gotnine Calin on Dent, cxxxvii. 844 They which 
are maried .. must needes be giuen over to many cares 
and carkings, a 1639 W. WHATELEY Prototypes 1, vi. (1640) 
73 Without any further carking and perplexity of mind. 
Tagg Gentl. Call. v. 414 Those carkings and solicitudes to 
which needier persons are exposec 1691 E. Taytor 
Behmen's Threef. Life xvii._312 Distrustful carking and 
toiling. 186: P. Younc Daily Read, cexvi. 75 With all 
our carking and caring, we cannot increase our stature. 


CARKING. 


Carking (kiukin), £//. a. Obs. or arch. [f. a8 
prec. +-InG2.] That carks. 

1. An attribute of carc, or the like: Burdening, 
distressing, grieving, wearing, fretting. 

e1865 T. Rosinson Mary Jagd. \xviii, Solace in her 
brest no place can finde, For carking care doth all delights 
together binde. 1748 Tomson Cast. /udol, u. i, Ate up 
with carking care & penurie. 18g0 Dickens Old C. Shop 
lxiv, Some carking care that would not be driven away. 

2. Of persons: a. Fretting, anxious; b. Toiling, 
moiling ; ¢. Miserly, niggardly. 

3567 Drant Horace Epist. it C iij, Duke Nestor, sillie 
carking segge. 1579 Twyne Physicke agst. Fort. w. \xxxiii. 
266a, A Le and carkyng man, whose lyfe ought to 
be a patterne of all quietnesse. 1600 Hevwoop 1 Edw. /V, 
Wks, 1874 I.21 Whose recreant limbs are notcht with gaping 
scars, ‘hicker than any carking craftsmans score. 1720 
Wetton Suffer. So of God UU. xv. Ae Who are so ex- 
tremely carking and caring about this Life. 1748 Ricuarp- 
son Clarissa (1811) VIII. Ixxi. 331 Immensely rich and 
immensely carking. 1750 BerkeLev Patriotism § 22 Ibycus 
is a carking, griping, Closefisted fellow. 789 D. Davipson 
Seasons 62 (Jam.) List’ning to the chirp O’ wandring mouse, 
or moudy‘s carkin hoke, 

+Carkingly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -L¥%.] 
Anxiously, fretfully, solicitonsly. 

16311 Cotcr., Chagrinement, pensiuely, heauily, sadly, 
carkingly. 1633 Bre. Hate ard Texts 11 Be ye not 
anxiously, distrustfully, carkingly careful for the things of 
this life. 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat, Unl. xvi, 193 Neither 
immoderately desire riches, or carkingly heap them tp. 
1660 S. Fistier Resticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 326 Your.. 
false Translations ye are so carkingly careful of. 

Carl, carle (kal), s¢.1 Also 4-7 karl(e, 5 
karll, 6 carril, eairle, carll. [a. ON. dar/ (Sw. 
Da. Zarf) man, male, freeman, man of the people ; 
found in OF., from the time of the Danish kings, 
in Ais-carl, later also in dutse-carl, and carla, 
but not as a separate word, ON. 4ar7=O1IG. 
charal, karl, MHG, karl:—OTeut. type *£arlo-c. 
OHG, had also charlo, MUG. charle, karle:— 
OTeut. type *harlon-. Besides these the LG. 
dialects have an ablaut form repr. an OTent. type 
*kerlo-z, viz. OE. ceorl (from cerf), MDu. hérel, 
herle, Du. kerel, MLG, herle (whence mod.G. ker?), 
Fris, tzer/: see Cuurt. The form dar/ appears 
as the proper name Xar/, OF. Carl, L. Carolus, 
Fr, and Eng. Charles: ef. CHaAnes’ Waty.] 

1. A man of the common people; more particu- 
larly a countryman, a husbandman, arch. 

[z000 See Houst-cart, Bus-cart, CARMAN 2}. 

1375 Barsour Bruce it. 226 Stalwart karlis .. and wycht. 
Tbid, x. 158 He wes a stout carle and a sture. ¢ 1386 
Cuaccer Prod, 545 The Mellere was a stout carl for the 
nones. ¢x425 Wyntoun Crom. vin. xi. 90 Thai_sparyt 
nowther carl na page. cx440 Prowp. Parv. 62 Carle or 
chorle, rustiens. c14go Alerlin xi. 167 They saugh come 
a grete karl thourgh the medowes, 1509 Barcray Ship of 
Fooles (1570) 159 Fye rurall carles, awake I say and rise. 
¢xssoStr J. Batrour Practicks 5x10 (Jam.) Cairles, and men 
of mean conditioun. xgsz Huvort, Churle or carle of the 
countrey, rusticus. %757 Dver Fleece 1. 435 They clothe 
the mountain carl or mariner, -x820 Scotr Afoxasé. xvii, It 
seems as if you had fallen asleep a carle, and awakened a 
gentleman. 182x Joanna Baitiie Sfalcon's Heir xii. 2 By 
lord and by carle forgot. 1876 Morris Sigurd 1.87 And 
kings of the carles are these. 

+b. esp. A bondman, a villain; ef. Cuurz. Ods. 
(after 1500 blending with prec.) 

@ 1300 Cursor Al, 29444 Pe toper .. es woman, carl o feild, 
and child pat es wit-in eild. ¢ x400 Caéo's Aforals 313 in 
Cursor Al. p. 1673 If pou haue carlis bo3t to sere pe in pi 
po3t. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 62 Carle or chorle, bondeman 
or woman, servus vativus, serva nativa. c14qo York 
AMyst. xi. 19x We are harde halden here als carls vndir pe 
kyng. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 148/2 He tormented a 
uylayn or a carle for the couetyse of hys good. 1530 Patser. 
203/x Carle, chorle, wilain. 1549 em Scot, xvii. 144 
The discriptione of ane vilaine (quhilk ve cal ane carl in 
our scottis langage), [1844 Lo. BroucHam Srit. Coust. x. 
(1862) x40 The oath of a..king’s thane, being of equal avail 
with that of six carles or peasants. ] 

2. Hence, A fellow of low birth or rude manners ; 
a base fellow ; a churl. In later times, passing into 
a vague term of disparagement or contempt, and 


chiefly with appropriate epithets. Sc. (kerl) or arch. 
@ 1300 Cursor AF, 13808 ‘ Pou carl, qui brekes pou vr lau.’ 
exzz5 £. FE. Adit. P. B. 876 An ont-comlyng, a carle, we 
kytte of byn heued. c¢ 1400 Vevaine § Gaw, 59 The karl 
of Kaymes kyn. 1476 Sir J. Paston Lett. 776 [11]. 163 
They weer ffrowarde karlys. 1526 SKELTON Alagny/. 1844 
A knave and a carl, and all of one kynd. 1549 Covi. 
Scott. xvii, 146 Thai that var vicius & couuardis, var reput 
for vilainis ande carlis. 1897 1s¢ Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 
v. i, 4479 Farewell, base carle clothed in a sattin sute. 1728 
T nomson /fymn to May (R.), 1 deem that carl, by beauty’s 
pow'r unmov'd Hated of heav’n. 1818 Scott Hrt. Alidl, 
xvii, ‘Yedonnard carle’, 1829 — De:onol, iv. 123 Wrinkled 
Carles and odious hags. 1882 Miss Fotuercit, Avth & K. 
xii, A rough-hewn, cross-grained carle like him, 
b. sec. One who is churlish or mean in money 
matters; a grabber; a niggard. Now only Sc. 
1542 Brinktow Commi. ii. (1874) sheen rich covetos 
carl, 1564 Becon Fewell of Foye Wks. 1. 15 Those riche 
carles and couetouse churles. 1593 T. Nasue Christ's 7. 
53 None is so much the thieues mark as the myser and 
the Carle. 1597-8 Br, Hatt Saé. n, iv. 34 The liberal man 
should liue, and carle should die. 1642 Rocers Naaman 
354, I will not say, as a Carle lately did, of great wealth, I 
shall dye a beggar. 1730-6 Baitev s.v., An old Carle, an 
old aane ail , asurly niggard. 753 Ricktarp> 
OL. . 
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son Graudison (1781) IL, xxxvi. 34x Mercantile carle. 1837 
R, Nicoit Poems (1843) 90 He was a carle in his day, An 
siecar bargains he could mak. 

3. Without any specifie reference to rank or 
manners, but usually including the notion of sturdi- 
ness or strength, and sometimes of roughness; = 
Fellow. Se. (Cf. 1375-86 in 1.] 

a x8g0 Christis Kirke Gr. xxi, The carlis with clubbis coud 
udir quell. 1668 Cutrepper & Cotr Barthol. Auat. 1, xxxi. 
74 If he be a lusty Carle. 1724 Ramsav Tea-é. A#ise. (1733) 

. 84 The night was cauld, the carle was wat. 1794 Burns 
The Carles of Dysart, Upwi' the carles o’ Dysart, And the 
lads o’ Buckhaven. 798 Worpsw. P. Be// 1, xvii, Ne was 
a carl as wild and rude As ever hue-and-cry pursued. 1828 
Scott F, Af. Perth vii, The town hold me a hot-headed 
carle. 1857 J. Witsox Cér. North 1, 156 A rosy-chccked 
carle, upwards of six feet high. 188 M. Porteous Souter 
Fohuny 7 A blither cantier carl. 

b. Sc. Zo play carl again: ‘ to return a stroke, 
to give as much as onc receives’ (Jamieson). 

3862 in Iislop Prov. Scotl. 161 Play carle wi' me again. 

4. =CAaR. HEMP, q.¥. 

5. attrib. and Comb.: a. sintple alirib. or in 
apposition: That is or acts as a carl; knavish. 

¢1450 Erle of Tolous 1081 Thou carle monke, wyth all thy 
gynne.. Hur sorowe schalt thou not cees. 1593 Peete Order 
Garter Wks. 1829 I]. 238 The carl Oblivion stol’n from 
Lethes lake. 

b. In sense of ‘male’, as carl cat, carl crab; 
carl doddie, a flowering stalk of ribgrass, scabious, 
ete. (ef. cz27 doddy) ; also CARL HEMP, CARMAN 2. 

(The asserted occurrence of carl.catt, carl-fugol, etc. in 
OF. appears to be an error: they have not been fonnd by 
us even in ME.) 

e605 Montcomenin /'lyting 670 Carle cats weepe vinegar 
with their eine. 1691 Rav .V. C. Ids. (E. DLS.) Carl.cat, 
a boar or he-cat, 1803 Sir R. Sipuatp /7/e 132 (Jam.) The 
common sea-crab..the male they call the Carle crab. 1868 
G. Macpoxatp &, Falconer 1.'65 ‘Ie kneipit their heids 
thegither, as gin they hed been twa carldoddies’, 

Carl, 4.2 dial, [Cf Cart v2 

Ll. =Car1ine *. 

3875 Rosixson I Aithy Gloss. (E. D.S.) Carlings or Carls, 
are gray peas steeped in water and fried the next day in 
butter or fat.. They are eaten on the second Sunday before 
Easter, formerly called ‘ Care Sunday’. 

2. Carl Sunday = Carling or Care Sunday. 

1688 R. Home Armoury 1. 130/t The 5 Sunday in Lent 
called Carle Sunday. 1788 Marsuau £. Vorksh. (E. D.S.) 
s.v. Cavlings, The Sunday next but one before Easter, 
which is called Carl-Sunday. 

Carl, v.! (?f. Carp 54.1] 

+1. rir, (2)To act or behave like a carl; to 
talk with a gruff, snarling voice, to snarl. Still dfa/. 

x602 Return fr. Parnass.v.iv. (Arb.) 72 Nought can great 
Furor do, but ‘barke and howle, And snarle and grin, and 
carle, and towze the world, Like a great swine. x62 
Berton Anat. Afel, 1. ii.1. v. (1651) 60 They Carle many 
times as they sit, and talk to themselves, they are angry, 
waspish, 1875 Ropixson IVhitby Gloss. Carl, to snarl. 

2. érans, To provide or suit with a male. .S¢. 

1807 Kickass IWayside Cott. 177 (Jam.) If she could get 
herself but carl'd..She wi’ her din ne'er deav'd the warld, 

Carl, 2.2 dial. (Of uncertain origin. 

(Perh, a back-formation from Cartinc? ‘parched peas’, 
taken asa participial form.)] 

trans. To prepare as earlings ; to parch (peas) ; 
to birsle or bristle. Ilence Carled ff/. a. 

161r CoTscr. s.v. Groule, Febves groulées, parched or 
carled Beanes, 1862 Leeds Dial. 263 Carled peas, grey 
peas steeped all night in water and fried the following day 
with butter. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop Forksh. Dial., The sun 
carls the hay and makes it crackly. /ééd¢,, T’ground is 
sumpy underneath, but carled on top. 

Carlage, obs. Se. var. of CARLISH @. 

Carlet. [ad. I. carre/e?, in same sense, dim. of 
carrel, carreau file:—Romanic *guadrelio, dim, 
of guadro:—L. guadrum square.] A file of tri 
angular section, two sides being single-cut, and 
one smooth ; used by ecomb-makers. 

1688 R. Hotme Avinoury im. 383/2 Combmakers Tools... 
aCarlett..three square, whereof the smooth side is up, and 
pne of the ‘Teeth side seen. 1874 in Knicut Dict. Alech. 5 
and in mod. Dicts. . 

(Carlet in Richardson, ete, a mistake for 
Cartel, i.c. (the earl of ) Carlisle, in the te: 

1630 Dravton Barons Warres iv. 7 That craftie Carlet 
closely apprehended.) 

Carlhemp. Also 6 churle hempe, charle 
hemp. [from Caru sé.1 in sense ‘male’; but 
the name was actually given in 16the. to what is 
now known to be the female plant (being the 


robuster and coarser). 

(So in med.L.,.and other ae the popular error was 
pointed out by Rav /7ésé. (1686) I. 159 ‘ Mas robustior (Aaec 
nobis foemiua dicitur gnia prolifica)’, also by Lixxavus 
Amunitates (1746) 1. 329; and fully discussed by Brair, 
Botan. Essays (1730) 246.)] 

1. The female or seed-bearing hemp plant, which 
is of stronger growth, and proauees a coarser fibre. 

1823 Fitzuers. A/uzsd. § 146 Thy female hempe must be 

ulled from the churle hempe, for that beareth no sede... 

he churle hempe beareth sede. .the hemp therof is not soo 

‘ood as the female hempe. 1573 Tusser Wusd. (1878) 32 

<arle hempe, left greene, now pluck vp cleepe. 1597 
Grrarve Herbal coxxvii. 572 The male is called Charle 
Hempe, and Winter Hempe. The female Barren Hempe, 
and Sommer Hempe. 1692 Ray N.C, Ids. (E. D.S.)s.v. 
Nostrates dicunt karl-cat pro fele masculo, et karl-hemp pro 


- Caleran and an auld carline. 


CARLING. 


cannabo majori vel masculo. 1877 E. Peacock N..1V, Line, 
Gloss, (E.D.S.) The carl or male hemp was used for ropes, 
sackcloth, and other coarse manufactures; the fimble, or 
female hemp, was applied to.. domestic purposes. 

Jig. 1741 Ketry Se. Prov. 373 Jam.) You have a stalk of 
carle hemp in you ;—spoken to sturdy and stubborn boys, 
1789 Burs To Blacklock, Come Firm Resolve, take thou 
the van, Thou stalk o’ carl-hemp in man. 

2. Also ealled shortly earl. 

1573 Tusser //usd. (1878) 113 The fimble to spin and the 
karl for hir seede. 15 B. Gooce Heresbach's Liusbh, (1586) 
39 b, The female or febte Hempe is first pulled up, afterward 
the male or the carle, when his seede is ripe, is plucked up. 


) (In mod. Trade and other Dicts.) 


Carlie. Sc. [f. Carn sé.1+-1B=-¥4.] A little 
carl, a man short of stature. 

1697 Circanp Poems 68 (Jam.) Some peevish clownish 
carlie. 1822 Gatt Sir A. IWylie 1. 40(Jam.) Andrew settled 
into a little gash carlie, remarkable chiefly for a straight- 
forward simplicity. . 

+Carlin. O/s. Also carline. (a. F. car/in, 
ad. It. cariino, f. Carlo Charles, the name of several 
tulers, esp, Carlo I, 1266.] ‘A small silver coin 
eurrent in Naples and Sicily, cquivalent fo about 
four-pence English’ (Chambers Cyc/. Supp.), oF, 
in later times, twopence. 

x7os Hickrrincu. Privst-Cr. u. i.7 The Pardon will cost 
+. a Dukat and 5 Gross or .. 5 Carlins. 1799 Sir ‘I’, ‘Trou. 
priwcE in Nicolas Disp, Nelson (1845) I11. 329 Sailors. .all 
driven into the gun-boats without acarlinc, 1818 Hosnouse 
Hist. lust, Ch. Harold 541, 26 pence of the ancient small 
money (now, worth a carline\, 

Carline!, -ing (kiulin). Chicily Sc. Forms: 
4 kerling, -lyng, 6 carlyng, 6-9 carling, carlin, 
carline, [Northern ME. serding, a. ON. kerling 
woman, esp. old woman, fem. of Aa@77 (with um- 
laut and -zs¢, Norse form of -77,-EN). Carlin is 
assimilated to CaRL, and in the ending follows the 
Sc. pronunciation of -ING as -7#, as in mornin’, 
fittn'’, cte. InSe. commonly (kerln).] 

A woman, esp. an old onc; often implying con- 
tempt or disparagement, like Cant s.1 2. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL. 11056 Pe tan was leuedi maiden ying, 
Pe toper hir hand-womman kerling. ¢ 1375? Barsour S?. 
Theodera 21 Vhru flatry Of kerlyngis, pat in mony wyse 
3ung mene betresis oft-syse. 1501 Dovetas Pal. J/on, 1942 
Vinnto the nimphe 1 maid a busteous braid, Carling [z, 
Carline] (quod I) quhat was jone. 1630 B. Joxson New 
/un.i, Why .. sold’st him then to me .. for ten shillings, 
carlin? 1712 ArBUtHNOT John Bull u. iv, [/'eg say's] There’s 
no living with that old carline his mother. 1787 Burns 
To ¥. Sueuth, That auld, capricious carlin, Nature, 1810 
Taxxauiie When John and me were married, My minnie, 
cankert carling, Would gi’e us nocht ava. 1827 Scott 
Chron. Canong. Introd. (1863) 242 It was bul about a young 

1870 Morris Earthly Par, 
IIT. ww. 56 Goodwife .. ‘Thou art a sturdy carline yet. 

b. Applied particularly to a witeh or one 
charged with being such. 

xg28 Lyxpesav Dreme 45 Off the reid Etin and the gyir 
carlyng. 1535 Stewart Cro. Scot. II. 514 How King 
Duffois was witchit be. ane Witche Carling that duelt in 
Forres. a 1700 in Sc. Pasg ids (1868) 44 A witches son, shame 

fa’ his face Sa carling lyke. 1790 Burns Yam O'Shauter, 
The carlin caught her by the rump, And left poor Maggie 
scarce a ba a@ 1835 Hoce Witch of Fife lix, The kerlyngs 
drank of the bishop’s wyne Quhill they scentit the morning 
wynde. 

Carline 2 (ki-slin). [a. F. cardine, Sp., It., and 
med.L. carlina, reputed to be for Caro/ina, from 
the emperor Karl or Carolns Magnus (Charle- 
magne)—‘ Herba quam Carolinam vocant, quod 
Magno quondam Carolo divinitus ostensa fuerit, 
adversus pestiferam luem salutaris’ (Ruelle ¢ 1525 
in Du Cange).] ; 

A genus of Composite plants, closely allied to 
the thistles, and hence generally ealled Carline 
Thistle. The common species (Carlina vulgaris) 
grows on dry soil, and is conspicuous for the straw- 
coloured, hygrometrie involucre which surrounds 
the dull purple disk of the flower. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ww. xvii. 529 Carline Thistel .. 
White Caroline Thistel.  /dfd. 530 They call it Car. 
lina, or Carolina, bycause of Charlemaigne Emperour of 
the Romaynes, vnto whom an Angel first, shewed this 
Thistel, as they say when his armie was striken with the 
pestilence, /id., The roote of Carline boyled in wyne, is 
very good ..against the Sciatica. 160g Timme Quersit. 
in. 177 The rootes of angelica, of the Carline-thistle. 186x 
Miss Pratt Flower. Pl, 111. 182 Carline-thistle, 1879 
Luppock Sei. Lect. xi, 36 The heads of the common carline 
.. present a sort of nieve which must offer ap almost im- 
penetrable barrier to ants, ; 

Carline 3, ¢.and 5d. Also Caroline. Applied 
to one of the balls in a particular game at bil- 
liards ; also to the game in which this is used. 

1820 Hoyle's Games impr. 372 The Caroline or Carline 

me is layed! cither on a round or square table with five 
falls, two white, one red, another blue, and the caroline ball 
ellow. 31863 Parvon Hoyle's Games 408 The carline holed 
in a centre pocket scores six. 

Carling!, carline (kisliy, -lin). [Of un- 
eertain etymology: in mod. F. cardingue ‘the step 
of a mast, the peece of timber whereinto the foot 
thereof enters’ (Cotgr.), (according to Littré from 
English); Pg., Sp., It. cardinga. Icel. ering (in 
the pulur), as if the same word as CaRLINE 1.] 

16 


CARLING. 


1. Maut. One of the pieces of timber about 5 inches 
square in section, lying fore and aft under the deck 
ofa ship, with their ends let culvertail-wise into the 
beams. ‘On and athwart these the ledges rest, 
whereon the planks of the deck and other portions 
of carpentry are made fast’ (Smyth /Vord-é.). 

1611 Cotcr. s.v. Asleurs, Our Ship-wrights name them 
Comings or Carlings. 16a7 Carr. Smita Seaman's Gram. 
ii. 7 Carlings .. lieth along the ship from beame to beame. 
1775 Fatcn Day's Diving Vess. 5 These stanchions were 
again supported with cross beams or carlings in the middle 
ofthe chamber. 1804 A. Duxcan Marine: s Chron. 11, 325 
The first explosion .. struck them against the carlings of 
the upper deck, so as to stun them. 1840 R. Dana Bef 
Mast xxxi. 119 The water dropping from the beams and 
carlines. ¢3850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 103 The carlings 
by the side of, and for the support of the mast .. are much 
larger than the rest, 1863 7imes 19 Mar. 14/2 Iron carlines. 

2. dial, (see quot.). 

3875 Rosixson Whitby Gloss. Carlin, or Carelin, the 
portable beam beneath a hatchway in the floor, for giving 
Cross-su pport to the hatch-lid. ; A 

3. Carling-knee, a piece of timber lying trans- 
versely from the ship’s side to the hatchway, serv- 
ing to sustain the deck between the two. 

1626 Cart. Smitu Accid, Vug, Seanten 30 Carling-knees, 
for the Dauid. 16a7 — Seaman's Gram. ii.7 The Carling 
knees..comes thwart the ship from the sides of the Hatches 
way. 1704in J. Harris Lex Techn, 1867 in SMyvtu. 

Carlin 

[Possibly f care in Care-Suxnay+-tinc. Peas, parched 
or otherwise prepared, appear to have been long associated 


as Palm.Sunday, Carlin-Sunday..ete.’ "177 Brann Pep, 
Méag., In North. 


+ Carlip. Obs. rare—'. ? A species of fire-arm. 
1659 Unhappy Marksman in Harl, Misc. (1812) 1V.7(D.) 
The carlip is but short, wanting some inches of a yard in 


the barrel. 

Carlish (kiulif),@. Also 3 karl-. [f. Carn 
5614 -isn1.] Of or pertaining to a carl or carls; 
churlish, clownish, vulgar, coarse; rude, mean. 
Hence Ca‘rishness. 


arago Wohunge in Cott. Hom. 273 Ne pole me neauer 
mi luue nohwer to sette o karlische binges. ¢ 1375 Barsour 
Troy-bk. 1. 86 Hyme lykis erare to be Carlyche pane curtase, 
€13440 Promp, Paro.77 Chorlysche or carlysche, rusticanus, 
a1sco Colkelbie Sow 11. 513 (Jam.) This carlage man, this 
foirsaid Colkelbe. 1542 Upatn Eras. Apoph. 179, At 
suche a Carlishe aunswer. 1gg2 Huroet, Carlishnes or 
churlyshnes, rusticifas, a1624 Br. M. Suvtu Sern, 245 
When a poore Dauid, as it were, would borrow a shcep of 
carlish Nabal. 1803 W. S. Rose tr. Amadis de G, 78 Two 
carlish knights st by. 

Carlism (kavsliz’m).  [a. F. carlisme, Sp. car- 
lismo, {, Carlos Charles+-Ism.] Attachment to 
Don Carlos, second son of Charles 1V of Spain, 
aud his heirs, as the legitimate successors of Fer- 
dinand VII (died 1833), to the exclusion of the 
danghter of the latter, and her heirs; Spanish 
legitimism. So Carlist sé, an adherent of Don 
Carlos ; 3 pertaining to Carlism. 

1830 Anu. Keg. 287 The Carlists were in fact the party 
of the Church. 1834 Genuti, Alag. CIV. 1. 97 Vittoria, the 
seat of Carlism. 1836 Gen. THompson Bril, Leg ion v. 130 
Lest the eloquence of the Carlist had been ofa nature to in- 
duce the Christino to desert. 1873 Sfectator23 Aug. 1061/2 
The delinquencies of some foolish partisans of Carlism. 

+Carllein, Obs. rare—'. [? for carling, f. 
CARL sb. + -LING, or? -ING.] A little carl. 

¢1460 Towueley Alyst, 146 Herod. Shuld a carllein, a 
knafe, bot of oone yere age, Thus make me to rafe? 

Carloc, -lock, -lok/(e, obs. ff. of Cuar.oox. 
Carlock (ki-slgk). [a. Rass. Aarith isinglass; 
in F, also carlock.) Isinglass from the bladder of 
the sturgeon, imported from Russia. 


1768 in E, Buys Dict, Terms of Art. 18:gin Pantologia; 
and in mod. Dicts. 


+Carlot. Obs. rare—', [f. Cart sb.1+4-01.] 
A churl, carl, peasant. 


1600 Suacs, A. VF, Z. i. v. 108 He hath bought the 


Cottage and the bounds That the old Carlot once was 
Master of. 


Carlovingian (kaslovindgiin), a. fad. F. 
carlovingien, lor carlingian, after Merovingian (f. 
Mérovée +-ing). Another form is CAROLINGIAN, ] 
Belonging to the second dynasty of French kings, 
founded by Carl or Karl the Great (Charlemagne). 


122 
178: Gisnon Dect. §& F. xlix, The Carlovingian Sceptre 
was transmitted .. in a lineal descent of four generations, 


1879 Sin G. Scort Lect. Archit. 1.45 The weakness of the 
Carlovingian monarchs, 


Carlsbad twins. ‘Large felspar crystals whlch 
are porphyritically embodied in a regularly con- 
stiluted rock, as in the granite of Carlsbad in 
Bohemia, and the granite of some parts of Corn- 
wall’ (Ure Diei. Aris), 

Carlylism (kaulsiliz’m). [f. the name of 
Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) +-18M,] a. The char- 
acteristic lilerary manner or teachings of Carlyle. 
b. A mannerism of Carlyle (chiefly in language 
or style). 

3843 Fraser's Slag. XXV. 722 1t is Carlyleism in manner, 
but not in matter, 1881 Athenzum 9 Apr. 488/3 Fighting 
the good fight of liberty against tyranny, Christian kindness 
against Carlylism. 188: NV. ¥. Nation XXXII. 23: The 
emptiness, or, to use a Carlylism, the ’putrescent cant’ of 
most of the talk. - 

So also Carly‘lean, -ei‘an, -ian a., of, pertaining 
to, or like Carlyle; sd.,an admirer or imitator of 
Carlyle. Carlyle‘se, the literary style or dialect 
of Carlyle. Carlyle‘sque a., Carlyliana, Car- 
ly'lite, etc. 

1878 Mortev Carlyle 188 Two conspicuous qualities of 
Carlylean doctrine. 1884 f//ust. Lond, News, 3 Sept. 243/2 
‘Thence the Carlyleian gigmanity. 1878 T. Sincuair Afount 
to4 Carlylians are good guides, if there are no better. 1858 
Sat. Rev. V. 414/1 The Quarterly will .. talk Kingsleyism, 
and the Edinburgh Carlylese, 2886 F. Haarison Chotce 
ks. 181 The finest Carlylese is never equal to the finest 
English, 1866 Corah. Mag. Oct. 414 His letters..took a 
curiously Carlylesque tone. 1865 Sat. Kev. 11 Nov. 607 
The Carlylites retort that Mr. Disraeli is ‘a Jew‘. 

|| Carmagnole (karman’ol), [Fr. carmagnole 
a kind of dress much worn in France during the 
Revolution of 1789 ; also in senses given below.] 

1. Name of a lively song and dance, popular 
among the French revolutionists in 1793. 

31827 Scott Napoleon Prose Wks. 1835 I. 99 mote. 1837 
Caruvre fr, Rev. (1857) 11. at. v. xi. 82 Duke Brunswick is 
not danciug carmagnoles, but has his drill-sergeants ready. 
1871 Farrar iVitn. (fist, v. 189 That liberty which has for 
her lullaby the carmagnole. aee a 

2, A nickname for a soldier in the French revo- 
lutionary army; applied by Bums to the devil, as 
the anthor of mischief or ruin. 

1796 Burss Poem on Life, That curst carmagnole, auld 
Satan, 1823 Garr Autai/ ILI. xii. 115 Switching away the 
heads of the thistles.. as if they had been Parisian car- 
magnols. . 

3. The bombastic style adopted in reporting the 
successes of the French revolulionary army. 

1860 7 imes 16 Apr. 10/2 A fair specimen of the style called 
the Carmagnole, so much culiivated by the newspaper and 
ray writers of the first Revolution, 

+Carmatle. Oés. rare—'. ? Carmelite. 

¢1528 SKELTON /mage Mi ocr. 11. 429 Be they not car- 
nalles, And lordes infernalles? Yea gredy carmalles, As 
any cCarmarante ‘ 

Carman! (kitumin). [f. Car sd.+ May.) A 
man who drives a car; a carter, carrier, Also 
name of one of the London City Companies. 

1g80 Baret A/e, C 146 A carman or cerier. 998 B. 
Joxson Lv. Man in Flam, wi. ii, Seruce..in Thames-street, 
or at Custome-house key, in a ciuill warre against the car. 
men. 3663 Gerpier Connse! 26 ‘Yhat no Car-men turne or 
tumble down their Bricks. 1735 in Saetft's Lett. (1768) 1V, 
141, I promise..to send the paper by the carman. 1880 
Times 15 Nov. 6/2 The carman whio drove me. .to Ballinroe, 
1887 Wastaker's Alm, 309 The fee for taking up freedom 
by purchase in the Carnien’s Company is £9 155. 

+Carman?, Oés. Also 2 ecarlman, 4 oar- 
manne, earoman. f[a. ON. darimannu, var. of 
farimanu (in nom. karmatr) male, man, {. karl 
man, male + maz man.} A man, an adult male. 

1135 O. &. Chron., Pa namen hi pa men..carl men and 
wimen, @1300Crrsor AT. 27166 Quar he carman be, woman, 
orbarn. ¢ 132g Afetr. fom. 156 Simeon hiht the carmanne 
And the womman was cald dam Anne. ftasqoo Aforte 
Arth. 957 Carefulle caremane, thow carpez to lowde. 

Carmasal, var. CaRaMoussaL, Obs, 

+ Carme, sé. anda. Ods. Also 4karme. fa. 
F, carme:—Carmel.] = CAaRMe.ite, 

¢1380 Wverir Sel, IWks. 111. 353 Carmes seien bat bei 
weren bifore ve am pat Crist was born, ¢1394 /* 
Pl. Crede 340 Two frere karmes wip afullcoppe. 1479 IV/id/ 
of Stoughton (Somerset Ho.) Freres mynors, freres carmes, 
1538 Compl. too late Maryed (N.) A grey friar, Jacobin, or 
a Carm. 1631 Wrever Anc. Fun. Afow. 139 This Order of 
Carmes, or Carmelites. 1797 Archacol, X111. 272 Discalced 
Carmes at Tongres. 

Carmele. Sv. Also earameile. [a. Gael. 
cairmeal, corra-meille, |r. cara meala, ‘ heath-pea, 
wild licorice’.] The Heath Pea (Lathyrus ma- 
crorrhizus),a leguminous British plant with an 
edible tuberons root. 

1771 Suaw in Pennant Tour Scotl. (1769) App. 310 (Jam.) 
One root. .which we call carmele..grows in heaths and birch 
woods to the bigness of a large nut... I have often seen it 
dried, and rks for journeys thromgh hills where no pro- 
visions could be had. 1884 Mitter #'/anteu., Gaamedle 

+ Ca‘rmelin, ¢.and sé. Obs. rare. [a. OFr, 
carmelin, ad, L. carmelin-us.] = CaRMELITE, 
Hence also Ca‘rmeliness. rare. 

3632 Weever Anc. Fun, Alon. 139 There were likewise 


oie 


CARMINE. 


Carmelin or Carmelinesse Nunnes here in England. 1655 
Franciont vi. 14, 

+Ca‘rmelitan, c.and sd. Obs, =next. 

3599 SanDys Exrofe Spec, (1632) 67 The Carmelitans and 
Augustines. ee Pofery Enemy Script, 50 note, 
A Careeiia .( on 


Carmelite (ka-imélait), sb. and a. [a. F. car- 
mélile:—L. Carmélités, -a inhabitant of Carmel,] 

1. A member of an order of mendicant friars 
(called also, from the white cloak which forms 
part oftheir dress, }’hite Friars), who derive their 
origin from a colony founded on Mount Carmel 
by Berthold, a Calabrian, in the 12th century. 


Also atirtb., or as adj. 

The order was introduced into Europe in the r3the., and 
in the x6th divided into several branches, one of which, the 
barefooted Carmelites, were distinguished by the severity 
of their rule. o, 

exsoo Dunsar Freiris of Berwik 25 The Jacobene freiris 
of the quhyt hew, The Carmeleitis and the monkis eik. 1505 
Test, Ebor, (1869) 1V. 239 To the Freerres Carmelites a 
certayne of bookes. 1648 Mitton Odserv, Art Peace (1851) 
572 Most grave and reverend Carmelites. 3756-7tr. Aeysler’s 
Trav. (1760) III. 81 The above-mentioned Carmelite church. 
1766 Entick London YW, 281 The church of the White- 
friars, or Carmelites, stood on the south side of Fleet- 
street. 31823 Lincaro /fist, Eng. V1. 501 Pallavicino, a 
carmelite friar. 

+2. A variety of pear. Ods. 

1704 Wortince Dict. Rust. et Urb. Carmelite, is a large 
flat Pear, one side gray, and on the other a little tinged 
with red..Itis ripe in March, 1755 in Jonsson. 

3. A fine woollen stnff, generally of a grey or 
other obscure colonr: perh.=Fr. carmeline ‘wool 
of the ae, (a species of llama), Littré. 

1828 J. T. Sarrn Nollekins 1. 19 Among her dresses was 
one of a fashionable Carmelite, a rich purple brown. 1859 
Lady's Tour Monte Rosa 7 Every lady..should havea 
dress of some light woollen material such as carmelite or 
alpaca. x Miss Braopon Str. & Pilgr. u vii. 77 [She] 
put on her Puritan hat, and sober gray carmelite gown. 

Carmeli:tess. <A female Carmelite. 

1669 Woonntan St. Teresa ii, xxx. 183 The life of St. Ann, 
a Carmelitess. = 

+Carminate, v. Obs. [f. L. cérmindt- ppl. 
stem of c@rmin-are to card (wool), f. carmen a 
card for wool + -aTE3. Cf. It. carminare ‘to card 
or teazell wool, also to make grosse hnmors fiue 
and thin’ (Florio). Cf. CaRminative.] 

trans, Of medicines: To expel (wind) from the 
stomach or bowels. 

1601 HoLtasxo Pliny xxvt. viii, To carminate or dissolve 
ventosities. dé. (1634) Gloss., To Carminat, is to make 
more fine and thin the grosse humours..a terme. . borrowed 
from those that card wooll. 1655 Phys. Dict, s. Vv. Care 
minating medicines, are such as do break wind. 

{ To card wool, ete. (Only in Dicts.) 

1613 R. C. Zadle Alps. (ed. 3) Carminate, to card wool, 
or deuide. 1623 Cockeram, Carminate, to spin. 1656 
Biount Giossogy., Carminate, to card wool, or hatchel flax, 
to sever the good from the 

+Carmina‘tion. O+s. rare—'. [noun of 
action, f. carmindre to make verses, f. carmen 
verse, song.] Charming, incantation. 

1620 Menton Astrolog. 80 Seducing and blinding the igno- 
rant..hy Incantations, Carminations, Annual Observations. 

Carminative (kasminettiv), a. and sé, [f. L. 
cdyminat- fp slem of cdrmindre to card + -IVE, 

‘A medical term from the old theory of humours, The 
object of carminatives is to expel wind, but the theory was 
that they dilute and relax the gross humours from whence 
the wind arises, combing them out like the knots in wool.° 
Wedgwood. ] . . ‘ 

A. ie Of medicines, elc. : Having the qnality 
of expelling flatnience. 

1655 in Phys. Dict. 1910 Apmison Tatler No, 224 8 The 
Carminitive Wind-expelling Pills. 1804 Aled. Jrnd. X11. 
555 Fennel.. The seeds .. , sed to be stomachlc and 
carminative, 1875 H. Woop 7 ferap. (1879) 291 Chlorofurm 
. exerts,.a stimulant carminative action, 

B. sb. A carminative medicine or agent. 

3671 Satmon Syn, Afed, in. xvi. 366 Carminatives are such 
as by a heating, rare and Anodyne quality expell winde. 
1731 Swirt Sérrphon & C.,Carminative and Diuretick, Will 
dainp all Passion Sympathetick. 1807 A/ed, Frni, XVII. 
560 Peppermint water is well known as a carminative. 

Carmine (ka-smin), 56. and a. [a. F. or Sp. 
carmin, in med.L. carmin-us, contracted from 
carmesineus, {. Sp, carmest Crimson, a, Arab 
ur 2,3 girmasi ‘crimson’, f. girmiz, KERMES, 
ALKeRMES, the scarlet graln insect.] 

1. A beautiful red or crimson pigment obtained 
from cochineal, b. Chem. The colonring malter 
of cochineal ; = Carminic acid. 

[c 1480 4 (phita (Anecd., Oxon) 93 Lacca..de qua et urina 
humana fit carn.) rqia tr. Pomet’s Hist, Drugs It is 
of no other use that I know of .. but to make Carmine. 
1786 Connoisseur No. 110 Fixing a high duty upon rouge 
and carmine. 3179: Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing I. 1 
11, iff, 80 Carmine is the lake obtained from cochineal by 
means of alum, 1882 Vixes Sacks’ Bot. 39 Weak acctic 
solution of carmine [has] no power of colouring living proto- 
plasin, 

2. dransf. As the name of a colour. 

1799 II. Hustertr. St. Pierre's Stud Nat. 1.583 The azure 
insect deposited in a goblet of carminc. 1828 Soutuey /f. 
Cunninghant, To give his checks that deep carmine en- 
in'd. 1870 Emma Marsuatt C. Aimescote 30 A sky 
where amber melted into the softest carmine. 


CARMINIC. 


3. a. attrib. or as adj, Of this colour; decp 
crimson. Carmine Spar = CarminivTE. b, in 
conth., qualifying other adjs. of colour, as carmeine- 
crimson, -purple, etc. 

1737-59 P. Miter Gard. Dict., Anchusa..2.. Perennial 
wild Borage with a Carmine Flower. 1845 Darwin Voy, 
Nat. i. (1873) 14 A most heautiful carmine-red fibrous matter. 
1882 Garden x Apr. 210/1: The fine bright carmine flowers 
of this plant. /ézd. 2x Oct. 354/1 Bracts of.a bright carmine- 
crimson colour. 14 Oct. 347/2 Dahlias. .rich carmine-purple. 

Carminic (kaminik), a Chem. [f. prec. + 
-I0.] Carminic acid: the colouring matter of 
cochineal ; =CanrMINE I b. 

1876 Harvey Mat. Afed. 791 The latter is called carmine, 
cochinellin, or carininic acid. 1880 Academy 20 Nov. 368/3 
Carminic acid and Tyrian purple. 

Ca'rminite. 4. An arsenate of lead and 
iron of a colour varying from carmine to tile-red. 

1854 in Dana Adtx. 410. 

Carmizale, carmousal, var. CARAMOUSSAL. 

+Carmot. d/h. Name for the substance of 
which the ‘ philosopher’s stone’ was supposcd to 
consist. 1851 in Mayne; and in recent Dicts. 

Carmuiche, -usche, obs. Sc. ff. SkrRMIsH. 
(Fr. éscarmouche.] 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot, (1858) I. 243 With countering 
and with carmuiches also. Zéid. II. 610 With greit scrym- 
myng apd carmusche euerie da. 

armusol, var, CARAMOUSSAL, Oés. 

Carn, carne, var. of CaiRN. 

|| Carnac (ka-nek). rare. [in F. cornac, Pg. 
corndca, supposed to be of Indian origin, but not 
now found in any Indian vernacular. (Dr. Rost, 
quoted in Yule, suggests Singhalese Azrawa cle- 
phant-stud + #dyaka leader; others propose, for 
the first part, Skr. dari elephant.)] The driver 
of an elephant, 2 mahout. 

1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) LI1. 825/2 Old Elephants .. 
oftentimes kill their Carnak or Guides, 1727 A. HAMILTON 
New Ace. FE, Ind. VW. xli. 110 Going to the River to be 
washed, with his Carnack, or Rider on his Back. @ 1832 in 
Lyetu Princ. Geol. xxxv. II. 43 The elephant only allows 
himself to be led by the carnac whom he has adopted. 
1884 C. Bock Jussples § ae z2 The carnac or driver 
was quite unable to control the beast. 

t Ca-rnadine. Obs. Also carnatine, carnar- 
dine. [ad. It. carnadino ‘a camation colour’ 
(Florio); cf. carnato ‘the hue or colour of one’s 
skin and flesh’ (Florio), ‘ complexion’ (Barctti), 
f, carne flesh : carne, carnat-o, carnat-in-o, consti- 
tute a regular series. Cf. IncARNADINE.] 

‘Red, or carnation colour; or a stuff of that 
colour’ (Nares). 

1598 Torte Alba (1880) 74 How ill fits you this Ribbon 
Carnatine. a1627 Mippieton Any Thing for Q. Life 
Com. (N.) Grograms, sattins, velvet fine, The rosy coloured 
carnardine, [1847-78 Hattiwett, Carnadine, the carna- 
tion.} 

Carnage (kaimédz). [a. F. carnage (16th c. 
in Littré), ad. It. carnageto ‘carnage, slaughter, 
murther; also all manner of flesh meate’ (Florio 
1611) :—late L. carndticum flesh-meat, also, the 
flesh-meat supplied by tenants to thcir feudal lords. 

OFr. had the corresp. word charnage, ONF. carnage, 
‘flesh of animals, meat, feast of flesh, season or day during 
which flesh is eaten’; it stills exists dialectally.} 

+1. (See quots.) Oss. (only in Dicts.) 

1666 Biount Glossogr., Carnage, flesh-time, or the season 
wherein ’tis lawful to eat flesh. Also a term in Venery, 
signifying that flesh which is given the dogs after hunting. 
1662 so in Prituirs, 1721-1800 Bainxy, Carnage, Flesl 
that is given to Dogs after the Chace. . 

2. Carcases collectively; a heap of dead bodies, 
esp. of men slain in battle. ? Ods. (or confused 
with next). 

1667 Mitton P. Z. x. 268 Such a sent I [Death] draw Of 
carnage, prey innumerable. 1714 Gay Trivia u. 471 As 
vultures o’er_a camp .. Snuff up the future carnage of the 
fight. 1774 Go..psm. Nat. /Jist. (2776) II. 124 The avimals 
of the forest .. mostly live upon accidental carnage. 1842 
Barna dugeld. Leg., Black Mousguetaire, Where those, 
who scorn’d to fly or yield In one promiscuous carnage lie. 

3. The slaughter of a great number, esp. of men; 
butchery, massacre. 

Frequent in Hottanp, then rare till late in the r8the. 

1600 Hottanp Livy u. 16 The carnage and execution was 
no lesse after the conflict than during the fight. 1601 —~ 
Pliny vu. vii, Such as delight only in carnage and bloudshed. 
1696 Pitts, Carnage, a grcat slaughter. 1776 Gipnon 
Decl, & F. 1, xiii. 281 A slight resistance was followed by a 
dreadful carnage. 1813 Byron Br. Adydos m1. xx, Mark ! 
where his Erroate and his conquests cease! He makes a 
solitude, and calls it—peace | 

b. Slaughter personified. 

1814 Byron Lara un. x, Carnage smiled upon her daily 
dead. 1816 Worpsw. Thanksgiv. Ode viii, Yea, Carnage 
is Thy dapghter, 

» Contd, as carnage-field, -lover 3 carnage- 
coloured, -covered, -loving adjs. 

1yax Cipner Refusal u, These Carpage Lovers have such 
a Meanness ip their Souls. 1800 Campset. Pleas, Hope 92 
Carnage-cover'd fields. 1826.E. Irvine Babylon I. 1. 

¢ dragon, carnage-coloured, signifies Rome. id. iL. 
vt 3131 ‘The carnage-loving character of the infidel Anti- 
christ. 1837 Cartyte fr, Rev. (19537) IIL. m. vi viii, r2x 


One of those Carnage-fields, such as you read of by the 
name ‘Glorious Victory ’. 
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Carnaged (ka-médzd), a. [f prec. +-ED2.] 
Strewn with carnage or slaughtered bodies. 

1795 Soutnry Joan of Arc ix.iD.) Look yonder to that 
carnaged plain. 1852 D. Moir Castle of Time xvi, Death’s 
vultures crowd o'er carnaged Ascalon. 

Carnaill, obs. Sc. form of CARNAL a. 

+ Carnal, sé.) Ods. [Presumably for F. cornetlle 
crow: but there may be some connexion or as- 
sociation with carvza/ adj.) ? A crow. 

17.. ‘Carnal § Crane’ i. in Child Ballads u. iv. (1885) 
8/1 In argument I chanced to hear A Carnal and a Crane. 

+ Carnal, 56.2 O5s. A perversion of cardinal. 

@ 1528 SkeLton Lage Hypocr. 1. 429 Be they not_car- 
nalles, And lordes infernalles? 1543 Becon Pod. Warre 
Pref., One .. an Englishe man borne daunceth now like a 
Traytoure ina Carnalles wede at Rome. 1598 Barkc1ny 
Felic. Man (1631) 51 This Cardinall..or rather Carnall and 
his Brother were both extremely in love with one woman, 

Carnal (k@inil), a. Forms: 5 Sc. carnaill, 
5-6 oarnell, 6 karnale, 5-7 carnall, s- carnal. 
(ad. L. carndl-¢s fleshly (in Tertullian and other 
Christian writers), and frequent in med.L. as an 
attribute of relationship, as frater or soror carnalis, 
brother or sister by blood, in which use it appears 
in Eng. in isthc. The theological sensc appears 
equally early, but app. not in Wyclif. The Fr. 
tepr. is charzel: see CHARNEL.] 

+1. Of or pertaining to the flesh or body ; bodily, 
corporeal. Ods. 

©1470 Henry Wallace xt. 1348 Bot Inglissinen him seruit 
of carnaill fud. 1555 in Strype Acc/, Mew. ILI. App. xliv, 
125 Look not you for it with carnal eyes. 1579 FuLx: 
Refut. Rastel 745 The Lutheranes admitte the carnall 
presence. 1658 Sir T. Browne //ydriot. i. 22 Carnal Interr- 
ment or burying. 1847 tr. Sé4. Awe. on Psalia xiv. IL. 240 
The Church which coming from the Gentiles did not con- 
sent to carnal circumcision. 

+2. Related ‘in blood’, ‘according to the flesh’. 

¢1450 Merlin vii. 117 Noble knyghtes .. many of hem 
carnell frendes. 1490 Caxton How to Dre 8 His wy, his 
chyldren, & his frendes carnall. 1g09 Barctay S/ip of 
Fooles (1570) 181 Christ our Sauiour.. His carnall mother 
benignly did honour. 1598 Hakuvyr Voy. I. 66 ‘Two carnall 
brothers. . 

3. Pertaining to the body as the seat of passions 
or appetites ; fleshly, sensual. 

a@ 1400 Cov. Myst. (1841) 84 Myghty soferauns of carnal 
temptacion. 1526 Pilger. Perf \W. de W. 1531) 148d, 
Blynded with sensualite & carnal] pleasure. 1670 WALTON 
Hooker 33 The visible carnal sins of gluttony and drnnken- 
ness, and the like. 1829 Soutney Ad for Love iv, To 
carnal wishes would it [Heaven] turn The mortified intent ? 

b. Sexual. 

1450 Merlin i. x7 That myght haue childe with-owte 
carnall knowynge of nan. 1553 T. Witson Rhet. 25 b, 
Without wedlocke and carnal copulation. 1667 Mitron 
P.L.1x. 1013 That false fruit..Carnal desire inflaming. 1686 
Col, Kec. Penn. 1.176 He was accused of having Carnall 
Knowledge of his Brother in Law's woman Servant. 

4. Not spiritual, in a negative sense ; material, 
temporal, secular. arch. 

1483 [see CHARNEL]. cxsro Barcitay Mirrv. Good Mann. 
(1570) D ija, Suche one incarnell troubles can no displeasour 
finde. 16zx Biste Row. xv. 27 Their duetie is also to 
minister vnto them in carnall things. 1781 Gipson Decd. & 
F. xxviii. § 5 III. 80 Judge whether Martin was supported 
by the aid of miraculous powers, or of carnal weapons. 1839 
STONEHOUSE A.rholme 207 [Wesley] began to doubt the 
utility, and even the lawfulness of carnal studies. 

tb. as sd. in f/ ‘ Camal things’, temporal or 
worldly goods. [Rendering rd capxexa, or Vulg. 
carnalia, in Rom. xv. 27, 1 Cor. ix. 11.] Ods. 

1607 §. CoLtins Sern. (1608) 89 They haue aduanced .. 
the spirtualls of other men, with the loss..of their own 
carnalls. 1625 Burces Pers. Tithes to Every man .. that 
is made partaker of the Minister's Spirituals, must render 
Carnals.  /é7d. 14 Spirituals doe well deserue carnals, 

5, Not spiritual, in a privative sense ; unregene- 
rate, unsanctified, worldly. 

c1510 More Picus Ded., All faithfull people are rather 
spirituall then carnall. 2326 Tinpace Rane vii, 14 The 
lawe is spirituall, but I am carnall (Wyecuir fleischli], 1611 
Buste Rom. viii. 7 The camall ininde is enmitie against 
God. 1667 Mitton P. Z, xi. 2x2 Had not doubt And carnal 
fear that day dimm’d Adams eye. 1712 ADDISON Sfect. 
No. 494 ?1 To abstain from all Appearances of Mirth and 
Pleasantry, which were looked upon as the Marks of a 
Carnal Mind. 186s Moziry AMirac. iii. 65 To a carnal 
imagination an invisible world is a contradiction in terms— 
another world besides the whole world. 

+6. Camivorous ; fig. bloody, murderous. Oés. 

1594 Sunaks. Rich. L17, w. iv. 56 This carnall curre Preyes 
on the issue of his mothers body. A 

7. Comb, as carnal-minded oXj., -mindedness ; 


earnal securitan [f. carnal security ; sense 5], etc. 
1664 H. More Axtid, Idol. x. 123 Abusing the credulous 
and *carnal-minded, 1607 Hieron Wés. 1. 105 This must 
needes condemne our “carnall mindednesse. 1849 Hare 
Par. Serm, (1849) II. 30 Spiritual pride .. is apt to settle 
down into carnalmindedness. 1627 Bernarp /sle of Man 
18 One Mr. Outside, in the inside a *carnall Securitan, a 
fellow that will come to his Church, 1655 Futner Ch. Hist. 
1x. r1z A most *carnall-spirituall exposition. 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Midi. xii, This *carnal-witted scholar, as he had in 
his pride termed Butler. 


+ Carnal, v. Obs. rave. [f. CARNAL a] a. 
trans, To make carnal, fill with sensuality. b. 
intr. To have carnal intercourse zwézh. 


1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. u. § 7 This was the 
‘Temper of that Lecher that carnal’d with a Statua. @ 1653 


CARNALLY. 


G. Dasiet /dy?/ iii, go The Lust of Tyrants .. carnalls the 
world at Will. 


Carnalism, rare. [f.CarnaL+-isa.] The 
practice of what is carnal; sensualism. 

1864 Times 17 Aug. 6 There is a degree..of carnalism, 
so to speak, in all this, 1876 M. Davies Unorth. Lond. 119 
To avoid the Charybdis of carnalism, there is no need to 
seek the Scylla of Quietism. 

+Carnalist. Obs. [f. as prec. + -1sT; cf. 
sensualist.] A habitual follower of carnal things ; 
a‘ fleshly-minded ’ or unspiritual man. 

1621 Burton -luat. AfeZ, in. iv. it. i. (x651) 685 Meer car- 
nalists, fleshly minded men. 1659 Ang. Univ. Distract. 
21 Shallow-headed, narrow-hearted Carnalists are pusled in 
it, 1829 Lond. Ancycl. V. 172 A Carnalite is a worldly- 
minded man ; acarnalist seems to be some shades darker in 
character. A 

+Carnalite. Oés. [f. as prec. +-1rk.] =prec. 

1873 Axprrson £.xp. Benedictus 7b (L.), We feare not 
what the pope or any other carnalite can do against us. 

Carnality (kammeliti). fad. L. carndlitas 
(Augustine , f. carndl-is. Cf. F. eharnalité.] 

1. The state of being flesh; fleshly condition, 
fleshliness ; flcshiness. 

@ 1400 Cov. Myst. (1841)114 Parfyte God and parfyte man, 
Havyng alle schape of chyldly carnalite. 1526 Pilger. Perj. 
(W.de W. 1531) 82 b, This vertue toke from Hely the pro- 
phete all carnalite, and made hym apte..to be lyfted up to 
god in the fyry chare. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. v. 
v. 240 His carnallity and corporall existence. 1881 Daily 
News 31 Jan. 2/t The carnality of Nana’s beauty, which 
would have been to the taste of Rubens. 

2. a. Sensuality, indulgence of the ‘flesh’ or 
body with its appetites. b. Carnal intercourse. 

©1440 Gesta Ront.t. xlvi.158 Thow hast slepte to longe in 
the slepe of carnalite. 1483 Caxton Caéo Diij, In car. 
nalitees and in many vyces delectable and swete to the 
persone. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1. ix. 200 He may 
give up himself to lewd carnality. 1720 Gay Eguivocation, 
Marriage at best Is but carnality profest. 1866 J. Murrny 
Contin, Exc. xxiii, 24 To bury all moral feeling in the grave 
of carnality. 

3. a. The state of being unspiritual or unre- 
generate; unspirituality, worldliness. b. concr. A 
carnal thing, action, ete. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg.129/1 Many dooalmesses that abyde 
in theyr carnalytees, 1548 Upaut, etc. Lrasm. Par. Luke 
xix, 154 b, The carnalitie of the lawe. 1660 IncELo Bentr- 
volio I, (1682) 90 He exploded Reason as a meer Carnality. 
1684 Cuarnock Aftrié. God 11834) I, 252 Spirituality is the 
genius of the Gospel, as carnality was of the law. 1748 
Hartiey Observ. Manu. iii. § 2. 234 Mankind .. tending 
ever from Carnality to Spirituality. 1751 Br. Lavinctox 
Enthus, Method. §& Papists aa (1754) Il. 155 The 
most infamous Carnalities, 1834 H. Minter Scenes y Leg. 
x. (1857) 153 The deadness and carnality of the church at 
this..time, 1879 Cur. Rossetti Seek & F. 254 Christ saw 
that great company approach whom he fed by a miracle.. 
and whom later he rebuked for carnality. 

Carnalize (kaunaleiz), 7. [f. CARNAL a,+ 
-IZE.] 

1. trans. To make carnal ; to rob of spirituality ; 
to sensualize. Hence Ca‘rnalized Av. a. 

1685 J. Scott Chr. Lie i. § 2 A sensual and carnalized 
spirit. 1755 Younc Centaur vi. (1757) 1V. 264 We are so 
carnalized by our lusts. 318g0 MeCosn Dre. Govt. (1852) at 
A tendency to carnalize the Divine character by represent- 
ing itin symbol. 1884 Miss Conse in Contemp, Rev. Dec. 
803 It will not merely belittle life, it will carnalize it, to take 
Religion out of it. 

+2 intr. To act carnally, have carnal inter- 
course. Obs. 

1706 T. Baker Trudy. Walks 11.i, Tell him you are sorry 
you shou’d carnalize without his consent. 

Ca‘rnallite. A/in. [Named (by H. Ross 18:6) 
after Vou Carnail of the Prussian mines (Dana).] 

A hydrous chloride of potassium and magnesium, 
occurring as a milk-white mineral (but often red- 
dish from admixture of oxide of iron and organic 
matter) in the salt mines in Prussia and Persia. 
It is now an important source of potash. 

1876 Pace Adv. Text-dk. Geol. xvi. 305 A series of sali- 
ferous strata .. carnallite, kieserite, etc. 1882 Playfair in 
Alacm. Mag, XLV. 335 Potash. .now found in the minerals 
carnallit and kainit, in such inexhaustible quantity. 

Carnally (kaumali), adv. [f. Cannan a@.+ 
-LY¥*%.] 

1. Corporeally, bodily ; ‘in the flesh ’. 

1539 Tonstatt Ser, Palm Sund.(1823) 43 That Christe.. 
shall reygne with all his sayntes here inerthe carnally. 1561 
'T. Norton Calvin's Inst, 1.23 Men do not beleve that God 
is among them, vnlesse he shew himself carnally present. 
1607 DEKKER Northw. Hoe w.i. Wks. 1873 IIL 49 What 
saies the deuill .. for Ime sure thou art carnally ae ee 
with him, 1847 De Quincey Sf, J/7i2. Nun Whs, IIL. 2x 
Gross men, carnally deaf from eating garlic and onions. 

2. In the way of carnal intercourse, 

1474 Caxton Chesse 114 He knewe hys doughters carnelly. 
1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, xii, To the hia Arthur, 
the said lady Catherine was lawfully maried, and by him 
carnallie knowen. ¢ 1610 Female Saints (1886) 180 Some 
may thinke perhaps that. .he vsed her carnallie. 1611 Bisce 
Lev. xviii. 20. 1686 Col, Rec. Penn, I. 176 Being Carnally 
Concerned with a Woman Servant. 

3. In an unspiritual manner; as a ‘carnal’ or 
unregenerate person; ‘according to the flesh’. 

1527 Tinpare Doct. Treat. (1848) 43 Because either of us 
looked carnally for him. 156z T. Norton Cadvin’s Inst. t xi. 
(1634) 38 They carnally worshipped God in stocks and stones, 
1611 Biste Xo, viil.6 To be carnally minded, is death, 
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CARNALNESS. 


1685 Baxter Paraphr. Mark xii.24 Carnal Men think car: 
nally of things Heavenly. 1714 Newson 5A. Ball xxxvi, 
Either spiritually or carnally. 

Ca‘rnalness, [f.Carnata.+-nxEss.] Carmal 
quality or state ; unspirituality; sensuality. 

1549 Coverpate Erasm, Par, Rom, viii. 10 Ye haue for- 
saken your carnalnes, and begunne now to be spirituall. 
1646 P. Burxetey Gospel Cov, 1 20 The carnalnesse and 
licentiousnesse of the lives of Christians. 

Carnardine, erron. form of CARNADINE. 

+Carnary (ka-unari). Ods. [ad. med.L. car- 
narium in same sense, in ancient L. a place for 
flesh, a larder, etc., neut. of carudrius belonging to 
flesh, f. caro, carn-em flesh. In F. charnier.] 

A charnel or charnel-house ; also a¢trzé. 

1538 Levano /tin. HI. 59 The Carnarie Chapelle in the 
Cimitery. {6id. 100 A fair Chapelle on the North side of 
S. Mary Abbay Chirch..under it is a Vault for a Carnarie. 

Carnassial (kain2"sial), a. (s6.) Comparative 
Anat, [f. F. carnassier camivorous=Pr. carna- 
cter, med.L. carnacerius butcher, bourrean, f. L. 
type *carndce-us of or pertaining to flesh, f. carn-em 
flesh + -AL.] ; 

A. adj. ‘Relating to flesh eating’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) ; used of certain teeth of carnivorous animals, 
specially adapted for tearing flesh, B. as sé. A 
tooth adapted for eating flesh. 

2849-52 Toop Cycl. Anat. 1V. 907/1 The tooth.. hasa.. 
carnassial modification of form. Jéid. 911/2 Vhe fourth pre- 
molar is the carnassial tooth. 1854 Owen iu Circ. Se. 
(¢ 1865) II. 109/2 The lower carnassials of the lion. 1875 
Brake Zooé. 78 The carnassial apparatus of these predaceous 
marsupials, 

Carnatine, var. CARNADINE, carnation-colour. 

+Carnation!. Oés. [a. OF. carnation, -acton 
= ¢ncarnation(perh, aphetic form).] = Incamation. 

¢1410 Love Sonavent. Mirr. iii. (Gibbs MS.) Pe secund 
Adame cryste god and man reformed his ymage in his car- 
nacioun, 1§70-87 HotinxsHeo Scot, Chron. (1806) 1. 395 He 
was slain ee has of the carnation 1057. 1710 Horxixs 
Wes, 716 (R.) The. .temporal carnation of the Son of God. 

Carnation? (kainé'fan), sb. and a. [ad. L. 
carnétion-ent (in Coelius Aurelianus ¢ 420 in sense 
fleshiness, corpulence’), f£. carn-em flesh; cf. F. 
carnation, and It. carnagtone ‘ the hew or colour 
of ones skin and flesh’ (Florio).] 

A. sé. 1. +a. The colour of human ‘flesh’ or 
skin ; flesh-colour (oés.); b. a light rosy pink, but 
sometimes used for a deeper crimson colour as in 
the carnation flower, 

¢1535 Dewes lutrod, Fr.in Palsgr. 921 Carnatyon, car- 
nation, 1§77 B. Gooce Heresbach’s [fusb. 11. (1586) 67 Some 
of them glitter..with a deepe purple, and some witli a 
passing beautifull Carnation. 1599 Suaxs. Hen. V, 1. iii. 

A could never abide Caruation, ‘twas a Colour he never 
ited 1623 Peacnam Compl. Gentt, xiii. 199 Flesh-colours 
or Carnations for the face and coniplexion. 1664 Pinitirs, 
Carnation, a kind of colour resembling raw flesh. 1827 
Lytton Petham iii, Her complexion of the most delicate 
carnation. 1863 Miss Bravpon Eleanor’s Vict, 11. viii. 
108 The pink-blossom tint of her cheeks was intensified into 
vivid carnation. : : i 

2. pl. ‘Flesh tints’ in a painting; those parts 
of a painting which represent the naked skin. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, Carnation, is a Term in 
Painting, sanitying such Parts of an Human Body as are 
drawn naked .. or what express the bare Flesh: and when 
this is done Natural, Bold, and Strong, and is well coloured, 
they say of the Painter, that his Carnation is very good. 
1760 Gotoss. Cit, IV. xxxiv, What attitudes, carnations, 
and draperies! 1812 Examiner 25 May 327/1 He has 
been .. less happy than usual in his carnations. 

3. Name of a variety of cherry. 

1664 Evetyn Kal, /fort, (1729) 210 Cherries: Carnations, 
Morella. 1767 J. Asercromme Zu, Man own Gard, (1803) 
674/1 Cherries, early May, Carnation, Amber. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract, Agric. 1. 163. 

B. adj. [attrib. use of the sé. in sense 1.] +a. 
Flesh-coloured (ofs.); b. rose pink. See A. I. 

1565-78 Coorer Thesanr., Carnosus candor, a carnation 
whitenesse. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. Iwi. 217 [The flowers of 
the orchis are]. .of a carnation or fleshly colour like thecolour 
of mans body, 1588 Suaxs. Z. Z. Z. ut. i. 146 How much 
Carnation Ribbon may a man buy? 1607 Topsett Four, 
Beasts 13 A certain four-footed beast of a yellowish-carna- 
tion colour. did. 232 [Of Horses] the chief colours are 
these; bay, white, carnation, foiden, russet, mouse-colour, 
flea-bitten, spotted, pale and black. 163 H. Cocan Pinto’s 
Trav. li. § 1. 202 Ina Carnation Satin Suit. 1820 Scotr 
Monast. xvi, Hanging garters of carnation silk. 1824 Byron 
Fuan xvi. xciii, Juan grew carnation with vexation. 

fig. 1647 Waro Simp, Cobler 86 To sugar your papers 
with Carnation phrases. 

C, Comé., as carnation-coloured, -painted adjs. 

1595 NasHe Saffrvn Walden 64 When these Italionate 
carnation painted horses tayles were in fashion. 1786 tr. 
Seckford's Vathek 99 His superb carnation-coloured tent. 


Carnation 3 (kamé'‘fon). Also 6 inoarna- 
oyon, coron-, oornation. [Some 16the. authors 
give one form of the name as coronation, appa- 
rently from its 16th c. specific name, Befonica 
coronaria, in allusion to its use in chaplets (cf. 
Campion), or from ‘the floures . , dented or toothed 
aboue . . like to a littell crownet ’ (Lyte). On the 
other hand, Turner calls the plant a7 incarnacyon, 
Lyte has carnation as well as coronation, and 
Gerarde expressly identifies it with the colour 
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‘camation’. Prior takes coronation as the original 
form, and Britten and Holland think his opinion 
‘probably correct’. 

ne or other name must have been due to popular mistake; 
carnation is alone found after 1600, ane fas apparently 
even modified the later application of ‘carnation’ as a 
colour-name; the flower, however, is not always of this 
colour: as Lyte says, ‘some be of colour white, some car- 
nation or of a liuely flesshe colour, some be of a cleare or 
bright redde, some of a darke or deepe redde, and some 
speckled ’.] 

The general name for the cultivated varietics of 
the Clove-pink (Dianthus caryophylins). 

1936 Turner Lidelins Aiij, Betonica altilis siue coronaria, 
que a quibusdam uocatur cariophillatum, est herba quam 
uernacula lingua uocamus a Gelofer, aut a Clowgelofer aut 
an Incarnacyon. 1§78 Lyte Dodoens u. vii. 156 In English 
gicien Gillofers, Cloaue gillofers, and the greatest and 

rauest sorte of them are called Coronations or Cornations, 
fbid. 154 Vetonicaaltilis, Carnations, and the double cloaue 
Gillofers, 1s7@\SrENsER Sheph. Cal, Apr. 138 Bring Corona- 
tions, and Sops in wine, Worne of Paramoures. 1597 
Geraro /ferbal 11. clxxii. 473 ‘The great Carnation Gillo- 
flower. flowers of an excellent sweete smell, and pleasant 
Carnation colour, whereof it tooke his name, 1611 SHaKs. 
Wint. T. w. iv. 82 Carnations, and streak’d Gilly-vors. 
1779 SHERIOAN Critic 1. ii, The striped Carnation, and the 
guarded rose. 1814 Worosw. Excurs. 1. 757 Camations, 
once Prized for surpassing beauty. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. 
#1, 1.207 Clove- Pink, Carnation, or Clove-Gilly-flower. 

attrib, 1631 Mitton Epit, Mch’ness Winchester 37 The 
pride of her carnation train, 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Prerre’s 
Stud. Nat, (2799) UI. 107 Basilicons, with a carnation 
smell, exhaled the sweetest of perfumes. 

Carnationed rep age a. [fprec. + -ED2.) 
+a. Flesh-coloured (ods.); b. reddened, maderuddy. 

1649 Lovetace Lucasta 12 (L.) Court gentle zephyr, 
court and fan Her softer breasts carnation’d wan. 1833 
Byron .Van/r. 11, ii. 18 Carnation’d like a sleeping infant's 
cheek. 18761. Hanoy Hand Ethelb, VW. xxxv.76 Her hair 
getting frizzed and her cheeks carnationed by the wind. 

Carnaval, obs. var. of CARNIVAL. 

+tCarneity. Ots rare, [f. L. carne-ns 
of flesh + -ITy.] The state or quality of being flesh. 

1691 G. Keitn and Varr. Proc. Turners [fail 3x Flesh 
is a Substauce, Carneity is but a Mode or Quality of it. 

+Carnel. Oés. Also 4 karnel. [a. ONF. 
carnel (Cotgr. carncau), var. of kernel, in OF. 
crenel; sce Keryet.) An early variant of the 
word KERNEL, CRENELL, battlement, embrasure. 

¢ 1320 Cast, Lone 695 Pe carnels so stondeb vp-riht, Wel 
i-planed and feir i-diht. ¢ 1325 EF. £. Adit, P. Ti382 With 
koynt carneles aboue, coruen ful clene. ¢ 1330 R. Brune 
Chron, Wace (Rolls) 1035 Pey wypynne stode in karneles, 
Wyp arblastes schotten ageyn quarels. ¢1340 Cursor A. 
(Trin, & Laud MSS.) pis castel .. with carneles is hit set 
ful wele. 136a Lana. P. Pl A. vi. 78 Pe carnels bep of 
Cristendom. .brutaget with pe bileeue. 


Carnel, obs. f. KERNEL (of fruit), 

(Carnel, carnel-work, error for carue/, Car- 
VEL, CARVEL-WonrK, in Phillips, whence copied by 
Blonnt, Harris, Bailey, Chambers, Webster, etc.] 

+Carneled, 2. Obs. [f. CarneL+-rp2. Cf, 
F, ‘ carne/é imbattled, having battlements ’ (Cotgr.) 
and CaRnitatr.] Embattled. 

c1330 R. Brunxe Chron. MWace (Rolls) 14646 Castels 
aboute be toun dide make, Bretaxed & carneled. 

Carnelian (kainiliin). Forms; 7-8 carne- 
lion, 9 carnelian, [A variant of CorNELIAN, 
altered under the influence of med.L. carneolus 
CarNEOL, or otherwise etymologized from L. 
carn-em flesh, with the notion of expressing ‘ flesh- 
coloured “al CorNELIAN ; a flesh-coloured, deep 
red, or reddish-white variety of chalcedony. 

1695 Wooowarp Nat. [ist. Earth (T.) The common 
carnelion has its name froin its flesh colour. which is, in 
some of these stones, paler, when it is called the female 
carnelion; in others deeper, called the male. 178 Mrs. 
Piozz1 Fourn, France V1. 335 Carnelions much amaze one 
in so northern a latitude. "1836 J. Sairn Panorama Sc. & 
Art If. 463 The carnelion is an agate nearly transparent, of 
different shades, 1861 C. King Ant. Gems (1866) 5 The 
Carnelian is a semi-transparent qnartz of a dull red colour, 
arranged often in different shades. 

+ Carnell. Sc. Obs. [According to Jamieson, 
dim. of carz heap.) ‘A heap’ (Jamieson). 

1536 BeLLENoEN Cron, Scot. (1821) 1, Introd. 40 Ane carnell 
of stanis, liand togidder in maner of ane croun. 

+Carneol!, Os. [ad. med.L. carneol-us cor- 
nelian ; dim. of L, carneus fleshy, with the sense 
of ‘slightly flesh-coloured’; but perh. an altera- 
tion of the forms in corm- under the influence of 
this supposed derivation.] =Cornetiay. 

1398 Treviss Barth. De PR. xvi. xxxiii. (1495) 563 Car- 
neolus is a red stoon and dymme..yf it is hanged aboute a 
mannys necke..in stryfes it alayth wrathes. 1708 Kersey, 
Carneot, a precious Stone. 1731 in Baitey, vol. II. 

+Ca‘rneol 2, Ods. Some (?fleshy-leaved) plant. 

1678 LittLeton Lat. Dict., Carneol, an herb, acesi. 1708 
Kersey, Carzeod, a kind of Herb. [Hence in Baitey, 1732.) 

Carneous (ki-un/ss), @. [f. L. carne-us fleshy 
(f. carn-em flesh) + -ovs.] 

1. Consisting of flesh, fleshy, 

1678 Banister //ist, Man wv. 45a, Of carneous and Mus- 
culous substance, 1662 Futter Worthies ui. 98 All their 
[carps’] mouths are Tongues, as filled with a Carneous 


substance. Sid Toop Cycé, Anat, 1. 575/1 The carneous 
parts of the fishes. 
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CARNIFY. 


+ 2. Flesh-coloured, pale red. Ods. 

1673 Ray Yourn, Low C. 466 The one with a carneous, 
the other with a blew flower. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-k. 401. 

Carney, sé. ? Ods. [perh. connected in some 
way with L. caro, carn-em flesh: F. acharné would 
be in ONF. acarné, but evidence is wanting.] (See 
quot.) 

1678 Pruttirs, Carney, a disease in Horses, whereby their 
mouth becomes furred and clammy that they cannot cat. 
Hence in Baitey, Cuameers Cyc?. Suff., and mod. Dicts, 

Carney, v.: see Carny. 

Cc iferous (kami-féres),@. rare—'. [f. L. 
carn-ent flesh + -FEROUS.] Flesh-bearing. 

1841 L. Hunt Seer (1864) 27 There is also a milk tree; 
but we nowhere find a carniferous, a flesh-bearing tree. 

|| Carmifex (ki:mifeks). Ods. exc. Hist, [L. 
carnifex, carnific-em,f. carn-em flesh + -fex, ~ficem, 
maker, f. fac- (in comb. -/ic-) make, making; in 
ancient L, ‘executioner’, but in med.L. often 
‘butcher ’ (the tradc), ¢. g. 

ol Crt. Rolls of Northall, Middx, [Presentment] quod 
Johannes Swycote est carnifex et vendit carnem corruptam. 
1662 FutLex MWorthies 1. (1840) 497-1 

An executioner. 

1961 Godly Q. Hester (1873) 40 Auoide the murder of this 
carnifex Aman. 1617 Miooteton Farr Qnar. w. iv, Let 
the carnifexes scour their throats. 1823 Scott Nigel v, The 
carnifex, or executioner there. 1882 J. Marrixeau Spinoza 
a1 The chief carnifex undertaking the high-born folks. 

+ Carni‘ficate. Ods. [f. L. carnific-dre to exe- 
cute: see prec.] ‘To hang’ (Cockeram 1623). 

Carnification (ka:miftké-Jon). [sb. of action 
f, CARNIPY: see -FICATION.] 

+1. The formation of flesh or sarcose tissue. Ods. 

217% Nortn Lives UI. 224 If a wound was.. come to 
carnification, ' f F 

2. Pathol. Alteration of certain tissues so that 
they become like flesh; esp. fleshy condition of 
the lung, as in the feetns. 

1758 J.S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 351 The Carni- 
fication of the Bone. 1834 J. Forses tr. Laennec’s Dis. Chest 
183 The lung has entirely lost its crepitous feel under the 
finger, and has acquired a consistence and weight altogether 
resembling those of liver .. modern anatomists have named 
this condition of the organ hepatization or carnification. 
1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Carnification of the lung, a term ap 
plied by Laennec to simple condensation of the lung, with- 
out inflammation, in which it becomes tough, leathery, in- 
elastic, and pie 4 the appearance of muscle; it is the 
condition which és found in the foetal lung, ete. 

3. The conversion of bread into flesh by transub- 
stantiation, 

1826 Soutury Vind, Eccl. Angi. 4x8 Giving their sanction 
to miracles of carnification. 1837 Q. Rev. XXXVI. 341 
A famous wafer in which the miracle of carnification had 
been manifested. “ 

t+Carnifice. Ots. rare". [ad. L. *carnifi- 
cium execution, butchery, f. carnzfex, -ficem: cf. 
offictum, office, etc.) Butchery, murder, torture. 

1657 Tomtinson Kenou’s Disp. 470 It... were carnifice to 
adhibite sixty of them [Spanis Flies} 

Carnificial (kainifi{fal), 2. [f as prec. + -at.] 
Belonging to an exccutioner, or to a butcher; 
butcherly, 

1632 latnGcow Totalf Disc. Bij a, 1 bequeath thee to a 
Carnificiall reward. 1822 Scott Nige/ xxx, By the blow 
of my adversary’s weapon..and not wy any carnificial knife. 
1863 NV, § Q. Ser. 1. TV. 482 The carnificial cunony ef 
Selwyn and Boswell. 1882 Pall Mall G. 1 Vec. 2 The 
carnificial view of the uses of the Cattle Show. 

+ Carnificine, sé. anda. Obs. rare—'. [ad. 
L. carntficina the executioner's office, *carnifici- 
nus adj., f. carnifex, -icem: see above.] 

A. sb. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Carnificine, the place of execu- 
tion, the office of hangman. 1678 in Purtears. 

B. adj. Of the executioner; butcherly. 

1681 Baxten Apol. Nonconf, Min, 201 Set up this Carni- 
ficine trade. > i 

Carnify (ki-unifoi), v. [On type of F. *casne- 
Sfie-r, L. carnificd-re to execute: see CARNIFEX.] 
Hence Carnified, Carnifying ff/. a. and vb/, sé, 

1, ¢rans. To make or convert into flesh. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Nelig. Aled. t. § 37.89 All these crea- 
tures..are but the herbs of the field digested into flesh in 
then, or more remotely carnified in our selves, 1826 
Soutney Mind. Ecel, Angi. 415 The miraculous image, or 
earnified and bleeding host. ‘ 

b. fathol. To alter (bone or other tissue) so 
that it becomes of the structure of flesh: cf. Car- 
niricaTion 2. Chicfly passive. Also intr. To 
undergo this alteration. ’ 

1746 Anvano in Pail, Trans. XLIV. 205 The Bone is 
carnified, that is, turned into Flesh, 1830 R. Knox Bé- 
clard’s Anat, 158 The nails soften, carnify, become imper- 
fect horny tissue, 1862 H. Futter Dis. Luags 11 The 
lung is carnified and reduced to a small inelastic mass, 

+2. trans, and intr, To generate flesh. Oés. 

1639 T. o& Grey Compl. Horseman (1656) 341 That the 
carnifying flesh may heale the better. 107 Hace Prim. 
Orig, Man, (J.) In inferiour faculties I walk, I see, I hear, 
{ digest, I sanguify, I carnify. 1704 Wortince Dict, Rust. 
et Urd. s.v. Burnings, Heal the Sore with your carnifying 
and healing Salves. 1829 Lond. Encyel. V.174 To Carnify 
is to generate flesh. ‘i 4 

+3. ‘To qnarter or cut in picces. . , to torment’. 

Blount Glossogr. 1656. [Only a Latinism.] 


CARNILATE. 


+Carnilate, v. Obs. rarc. [f med.L. her- 

nelldre, quernellare (KERNELLATE) ; cf. F. carnelé 
‘jmbattled, having battlements’ (Cotgr.): sec 
CARNEL, and CRENELLATE.] To KERNEL, CRE- 
NELLATE, or furnish with battlements. 


1577 Harrison England u. xix.(1878)1. 310 It is not law- 
full for anie subject to carnilate, that is, build stone houses. 


Carnival (ka-unival). Forms: 6 earnoval, 
carnevale, 7 carnevall, carnivall, 7-8 carnaval, 
7~Garnival. (a. It. carnevale, carnovale (whence 
F. carnaval), evidently related to the med.L. 
(11-12th e.) names carnelevdrium, carnilevaria, 
carnilevdmen, cited by Carpentier in additions to 
Du Cange. These appear to originate in a L. 
*carnem levdre, or It. *carne levare (with infinitive 
used subst. as in 27 Zevay’ de! sole sunrise), meaning 
‘the putting away or removal of flesh (as food)’, 
the name being originally proper to the cve of 
Ash Wednesday. The actual It. carnevale appears 
to have come through the intermediate carnelevale, 


cited by Carpentier from a document of 1130. 

The history of the word is illustrated by the parallel med. 
L. name carnem laxare (cited by Carpentier froin a charter 
of 1050), corresp. to It. “carne lasciare ‘leaving or forsak- 
ing flesh’, whence, app. by contraction, the modern ca7- 
nasciale = carnevale. Carnem laxare, *carne lasciare, 
*carnelasciale, carnusciale, form a series exactly parallel to 
*earnem levare, “carne levare, carnelevale, carnevate, 
Other names having a similar reference are, for Shrove 
Tuesday, caraicapium ‘flesh-taking’, and carnivora [dies]; 
for Lent or its beginning, carniprivinm, carnisprivinin, 
privicarninm, f. privare to deprive. In all these, ‘flesh’ 
means meat, and that it was understood to mean the 
same in carnelevare is shown by many early quotations 
in Du Cange; e.g. in a MS. of. beg. of 13th c. ‘De 
Iudo Carnelevar, In Dominica dimissionis carnis,’ etc. 
Also ‘ Dominica ad vel ante carnes tollendas’; with which 
compare the Spanish carnes tolendas, ‘shrove-tide’. We 
must therefore entirely reject the snggestion founded on 
another sense of devare, *to relieve, ease’, that carnele- 
vartum meant ‘the solace of the flesh (i.e. body)’ before 
the austerities of Lent. ‘The explanations ‘farewell flesh, 
farewell to flesh’ (from L. vale) found already in Florio, 
and ‘down with flesh !’ (from F, aved), belong to the domain 
of popular etymology. (Cf. Dr. Chance in ¥. § Q. s.7 1V.82.)] 

1. The season immediately preceding Lent, de- 
voted in Italy and other Roman Catholic countries 
to revelry and riotous amusement, Shrove-tide ; 
the festivity of this season. High Carnival: the 
revelry of the Carnival at its height. 

Originally (according to Tommaseo and Bellini) ‘the day 
preceding the first of Lent’; conunonly extended to the last 
three days or the whole week before Lent; in France it 
comprises Fendi gras, Dimanche gras, Lundi gras and 
Mardi gras, i.e. Thursday before Quinquagesima, Quin- 
quagesima Sunday, Monday, and Shrove Tuesday 5 ina 
still wider sense it includes ‘the time of entertainments 
intervening between ‘Twelfth-day’ (or Boxing Day) and 
Ash Wednesday * (Littré, 

Mid Lent Carnival (Carnaval de la mi-caréme\: a 
festivity held on the middle Thursday of Lent, to celebrate 
the fact that the first half of that season is at an end. 

reqg Tuomas /fist. /talie 85a, In theyr Carnoual time 
(whiche we call shroftide). 1565 Jewet Refi. Hardin 
Wks. (1609) 4 The Italians .. contrary to the Portuise, call 
the first weeke in Lent the Carnevale. 1632 MAssinGrR 
City Mad. 1w.iv, After a carnival Lent ever follows. 1646 
Evetyn Diary Jan., Shrovetide, when all the world repaire 
to Venice, to see the folly and madnesse of the Carnevall, 
19739 Gray Let. to West 16 Nov., This Carnival lasts only 
from Christmas to Lent; one half of the remaining part of 
the year is past in remembering the last, the other in ex- 
pecting the future Carnival. 1756 Nucent Gr, Tour, /taly 
III. 88 The carnival is the season devoted intirely to plea- 
sure, and begins the second holiday after Christmas. 1763 
J. Brown Poetry & Mus, 202 The Carnaval is, in many 
Circumstanees, almost a Transcript of the ancient Satur- 
nalia of Romine. 1817 Byron Bepfovi. 1873 Morrey Kous- 
sean 1, 208 Like distracted masks in high carnival, 1886 
Pall Mall G. 3 Apr. 10/2 A tragical finale to the gaieties of 
the Mid-Lenten Carnival..The Carnival of the Mi-Ca- 
réme..is the great festival of the Parisian blanchisseuses. 

2. fig. Any season or course of feasting, riotous 
revelry, or indulgence. 

2598 Torre 4 fa (1880) 102 The Carnouale of my sweet 
Loue is past, Now comes the Lent of my long Hate. 1649 
i eR. TayLor Gt. Exemp. u. xii.93 To avoid .. freer revel- 

ings, carnivals and balls. 1765 Sterxe 77. Shandy VII. 
xxvii, During that carnival of sporting, 1816 Byron Siege 
¢& Cor. xvi, He saw the lean dogs.. Hold o’er the dead their 
carnival. 1870 Lowett Study Wind, (1886) 348 It was a 
carnival of intellect without faith. 

3. attrib. 

1605 B. Joxson Volfone ww. ii. (1616) 498 For your car- 
niuale concupiscence [cf. Coter. Carnavalée)]. 1611 CORVAT 
Crudities 315 Carnival Shows in Italy like Shrove-Tuesday 
onesin England, . Their Carniuall day..is obserued amongst 
them in the same manner as our Shroue-tuesday with vs in 
England. x709 Sterte Yatler No. 94 ? 2 Both of them 
were at a Play in a Carnival Evening. 3800 CoteripcE 
Wallenst. w. ii, This is a carnival night. bees 

Hence Ca:rnivale‘sque a., charactcristic, or of 
the style, of the carnival. 

1791 H. Watrore in ¥rnds. & Corr. Miss Berry (1866) I. 
289 Your [letter] whets no reply, beiag merely carnivalesque. 
3833 Blackw. Mag. XXXII, 374 This unique and car- 
nivalesque drama. 1866 Reader x Sept. 760 [The Lord 
Mayor] in grand carnivalesque pomp. 

{Carnivora (kami'vora), sb. A/. Zool. [L. 
carnivora (sc. animatia) flesh-eating (animals) ; 
see CARNIVOROUS. ] 
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A large order of flesh-eating Mammalia, including 
among others the feline, canine, and nrsine familics. 
(For a singular, see CARNIVORE.) Also, some- 
times applied to orders or groups of other animals, 


e.g. to a large family of pentamerous beetles. 

1830 Bennett Gardens Zool. Soc. 99 ‘The most typical 
group of the Carnivora. 1847 CarreNter Zood. § 645 The 
aquatic Carnivora [Beetles] .. live during their larva and 

erfect states in water. 1865 Daily Ted. 7/2 Ina land like 

indostan..what a veritable power the great carnivora are. 

Ca:rnivora‘city. nonce-wd. [f. L, carni- flesh 
+Voracity : cf. carnivorous.) Appetite for flesh. 

1730 Pore Let. Gay 18 Aug., Wondring at the superior 
carni-voracity of our friend. a 

Carnivore (ka-mivier),  [a. F. carnivore, ad. 
L.carnivor-us flesh-eating.] A carnivorous animal; 


one of the Carnivora. Also, a carnivorous plant. 

1854 Owen in Circ. Se. (1865) I]. 86/1 The ..talons.. 
enable the carnivore to seize the prey. 188: G. ALLEN 
Vignettes i, 5 Fighting with their teeth, like carnivores. 
1884 Pall Afadl G. 14 July § Great tropical carnivores like 
the beautiful Sarracenias, with their ingeniously devised 
traps for luring unhappy insects to their living tomb. 

Carnivorous (kaini-viras), @. [ff L. carni- 
vor-us (f, carni- flesh + -vorus devouring) + -0us.] 

1, Eating or feeding on flesh; applied to those 
animals which naturally prey on other animals, 
and sfec. to the order CARNIVoRA, 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. wv. x, Many there are .. 
which eate no salt at all, as all carnivorous ani:nals, 
1664 Power £.rf. Philos... 6 In_all Flyes, more conspicu- 
ously in Carnivorous or Flesh-Flyes. 1797 Brwick Arit. 
Birds (1847) 1. Introd, 9 Birds may be distinguished, like 
quadrupeds, into granivorous and carnivorous. 1833 Mrs. 
Brownine Prometh, Bd,, Poems (1850) 1. 187 Zens's winged 
hound, ‘The strong carnivorous eagle. 1845 Darwin Moy. 
Nat. i. (1852) 34 The carnivorous beetles or Carabida:. 
1899 WALLACE Australasia iii. 56 Carnivorous marsupials 
preying upon the other groups. . 

2. Sot, Applied to those plants which absorb 
and digest animal substances as food. 

1868 Sc, Opinion i.16 ‘Vhe highly interesting carnivorous 
plants. 1878 M¢Nas Soé. iv. (1883) 95 Some plants..obtain 
a part of [their nitrogenous food] in a peculiar manner, 
These are the so-called carnivorous plants. 

3. Aled. Applied to caustics as destructive of 
flesh. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Ler. 

Hence Carni-vorously adv., Carni'vorousness. 

1837 Marryat Dog-/ end xxxviii, The sow ..was car- 
nivorously inclined. 1858 Hoce Life Shelley U1. 446 He 
dined carnivorously, 1856 Cham). Frnd. V. 133 Carnivor- 
ousness is an aberration of humanity, and a semi-return to 
the diet of beasts, ; 

+Carnoggin. Obs. [a. Welsh cyrntogyz a 
piggin, dim. of cyrnzawg horned (Owen DPughe); 
perh. in reference to the longer stave left pro- 
jecting as a handle.J] (See quot.) 

1656 Biount Géossogr., Carnogan (Brit.), a little kind of 
a wooden dish with hoops, a Piggin. [Hence in Pizitups, 
Kersey, & Baitey.] 1682 It § Drodlery 203 (N.) That 
country [Wales] yeilds flannel, carnoggins, Store of Meth- 
eglin in thy waggons. 

Carnose (kaindws), a. [ad. L. carnds-us 
abounding in flesh, fleshy, f. caro, carn-enz ficsh.] 
Consisting of or resembling flesh; fleshy. 

xs62 Turner fferdal 11. gga, ¥¢ Cypres tre and the 
Tamarisk haue carnose or flesshy leues. 1677 Gate Cré. 
Gentiles IL. 1. 122 The mortification of some carnose part, 
1731 Massey in PAtl, Trans. XX XVII. 217 Two short 
carnose Antenna. 1854 Bannan //alieut. 77 Cartilaginous 
fish .. are carnose in fibre and difficult to digest. 

Carnosity (kaing'siti). [a. F. carnosité(14the. 
in Littré, with parallel forms in Pr., Sp., It.), f. 
L. carnés-us fleshy . see -1TY.] 

+1. Fleshiness ; pulpiness; flesh or pulp. Oés. 

1533 Eryot Cast, Helthe 1. 2 Carnositie or fleshynes, etc. 
x60r Hotiann Péiny xv. iii. I. 431 They erre. that they sup- 
pose an Oliue the more grown it is in carnositie, to be the 
fuller of oile. 1657 Tomuinson Renox'’s Disp. 670 Their 
[Golden Apples’} carnosity is very sapid and sweet. 

2. A morbid fleshy growth, a caruncle. 

1gsg Morwrnc Lvonyiz, 2% If an eye be diseased with 
blerednes..or any swelling carnosity bred upon it. 1618 
FLetcuer Chances iu. i, What's good for a Carnosity in the 
bladder? 195: Stack in PAL Trans, XLVIL. 328 Stric- 
tures and carnosities of the urethra. 1810 Lncyct. Brit, 
(ed. 4) V. 189 Carnosities are very difficult of cure, 

th. fig. Obs. 

1613 Sretman De 202 temer, Eccl, (1668) 105 Overgrown 
with so hard a carnosity, as it requireth strong and potent 
corrosives to make an entrance. 1689 N. Ler Princ. Cleve 
iv. i, Your thoughts are swell’d with a Carnosity. 

Carnoso- (kaiméuso), combining form of L. 
¢arndsus, used in sense ‘carnose and..’, ‘with 
carnous modification’; as in carnosotbrous, car- 
noso-suberose, etc. 

1846 Dana Zooph. 644 Carnoso-tuberose. 1866 BERKELEY 
in /utell. Observ. No. 50. 96 The carnoso-fibrous stem. 

Carnous (ki-inas), a. ? Obs. [ad. L. carnds-us 
fleshy, f. carn- flesh see -ous.] 

1. Consisting of or abounding in flesh ; fleshy. 

1577 Vicary Kxglishin. Treas. Kj, A carnous pannicle. 
@ 1682 Sir T. Browne Jfise. Tracts (1684) 17 A fair and 
carnous state of Body. 1694 J. ‘Turner in Pail. Trans. 
XVIII. 17 Much more like a Sceleton than a carnous Sub- 
stance. 1758 J. S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 24 All 
the Parts, both carnous and osseous. 19783 Porr Chirurg. 
11.63, 


CAROCHE. 
2. Of fruits, roots, ete.: Pulpy, fleshy. 


1601 Howtann Pliny xv. iii, (The] stones and carnous 
matter [of olives}. /é/d. II. 19 The roots of some be car- 
nous and fleshie..namely of the Beet. x1679 Prot Staf- 
JSordsh. (1686) 199 Such [Herbs] as have a carnous substance, 
and will never become lignous, 

+Carnou'se. Ols. Also 7 -nooze, -nose. 
‘The base-ring about the breech of a gun’ (Kersey). 

1626 Cart. Smita Accid, Vig. Seamen 32 Her carnooze or 
hase ring at her britch. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. xiv. 65 
Carnouse..is the greatest circle about her britch. 1678 
Puinurs, Carnose. 1708 in Kersey. 1732 in Baivey. 

Carny, carney (kami), v. dal. and collog. 
(Widely diffused in midland and southern dialects, 


from Whitby to Cornwall, but origin unknown. 

(There have been numerous conjectures, e.g. referring to 
caro, carnem flesh, or cara dear, but no evidence. Cf 
blarney.)) 

a. intr. To act in a wheedling or coaxing 
manner. b. ¢vans. To wheedle, coax, cajole. 
Hence Carnying f//. a.; also Canny 56. ‘soft, 
hypocritical language’ (Slang Dict. 1874). 

1811 Wittan Hest Aiding Was. (EF. D. 8S.) Carny, to 
flatter, to coax. 1836-49 Smart, Carry v.n., to interlard 
discourse with hypocritical terms or tones of endearment. 
(Cetlog.) 185. Household Wds., That carneying old woman 
..who is pulling Mr. S. by the arm. 1867 A. Sketcuey itr 
Cassell’s Afag. 1. 479/2 Them ‘umbugs that carneys over 
good ladies and gets reglar supported, 1870 Reapt /'t 
yourself, Vv. gx * Well, sir,’ said Cole, in a carneying voice, 

Caroach, obs. form of Carocue. 

Carob ka:rgb). Forms: 6-7 carobe, earrob, 
7 earabe, 9 carubbe, caroub, 6-earob, fa. I’. 
carobe, carrobe (also carrotube, carriube) Cotgr. 
(now caroube), corresp. to It. carrubo, Sp. garrobo, 


algarrobo, a. Arab. oy \ (al) kharriibah, in 
Pers. gdm éhirnib, ‘bean-pods, carobs *.] 


1. The trnit of an evergreen leguminous tree 
(Ceratonta stligua), Carob-tree, a native of the 
Levant: a long flat horn-like pod containing 
numerous hard seeds embedded in pulp. Also 
called carob-bean, carob-pod. 

Generally identified with the ‘husks’ eaten by the predigal 
in the parable, Lake xv. 16; and by some taken to be the 
“locusts” eaten by John the Baptist, whence the names 
Locust-pods, and St. John's Bread. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes s.v. Siligua, It may be 
called in english a Carobe tree, and the fruite Carobes or 
Carobbeanes. xg9z Percivary Sf. Dict., dlgarreva, Ca- 
robes, or S. Johns bread. 1601 HoLvanp /2eny II. 172 As 
for those Carobs or Cods of Syria. 1682 WHELER Journ, 
Greece vi. 424 4Egina hath .. abundance of Almonds, and 
Keratia, or Carobs. 1880 V. L. Camiron Onur Future 
Highw, Lii. 28 The carob harvest was going on as well as 
the olive gathering. 1886 A. H. Cuurcu Food Grains Ind. 
170 Carob pods are 6 inches to 1 foot in length, and about 
1 inch broad. 

2. The tree, more fully called carob-trre. 

148 [see 1} x568 ‘T'urxer //erda/ ui. 20 ‘The leafe is 
lyke unto Carobe, or saint Johannis breadis tre. 1685 
Baxter Paraphr. Luke xv.15 hey would not let him fill 
his Belly with the Cods of the Carabe Tree, which was the 
swines meat, 184z L. S. Costetto Pilger Auvergne I. 45 
Where the tall carob’s branches spread. ¢1854 STANLEY 
Stnat §& Pad. ii, (1858) 146 The large dark-leaved, wide- 
spread tree called the ‘Carob’, common apparently in the 
forests of Galilee. 1886 A. H. Cuercn food Grains Ind. 
173 The carob tree was introduced into India about the 
year 1840, 

Caroce, obs. forrn of Carosse: cf, next. 

Caro‘che, sé. arch. Forms: 6-7 earroch(e, 
7 earoeh(e, caroach, earioeh, 9 earoehe, car- 
roeh. [a. 16th. F. carroche, ad. It. carroccto, -ta, 
augmentatives of carro chariot:—L. carrus; see 
Car. Cf. the parallel word Carosse.] 

The 17th c. name of a coach or chariot of a 
stately or luxurious kind ; the representative of the 
modern ‘ carriage’ for town use. Oés, exe. Azst, 

1591 Percivate Sf. Dict,, Carrucha, a carroch, a coche. 
1606 DEKKER Sev. Sins u. (Arb.) 20 ‘They harnessed the 
Grand Signiors Caroach. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. \. 
42 ‘Io ride in a Carroch, or hanging Coach. 161 Coryat 
Crudities 85 Seven or eight stately Carochs of great per- 
sonages. 1614 Cook 7% Quogue in Dodstey VII. 28 The 
keeping of a coach For country, and a carroch for London. 
1671 F. Puiturs Xeg. Mecess.213 He did in .. 1666 prohibit 
the Duke of Newcastles Footmen the wearing of black Vel- 
vet Caps whilst they attend his Caroch. 1678 BuTLer 
Hud. \., 211 To mount two wheel'd Carroches. [1823 
Scorr Nigel i, The court ladies .. when visiting his shop in 
their caroches. 1848 Tuackrray 84, Sods ii, When the 
caroches of the nobles had set down their owners.] 

b. Used to represent It. carroceio, the car of 
state which accompanied the army of an Italian 
tepublic and bore the standard. 

lo Brownine Sordelio 1. 263 We shut..in.. all noises 
but The carroch’s booming. : ‘ 

e, atirié, (trade name of a kind of tricycle). 

1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1274/3, 46 in, Caroche Gem, central 
gear, front steerer. .44in, Caroche tricycle, rear steerer. 

+Caro‘che, v. Obs. [f. the sb.; or ad. It. 
carrocciare, carozzare, F. carrosser ‘to ride in a 
caroch’.] a. t¢r. To ride or travel in a caroche. 
b. trans, To convey in a caroche. Hence Ca- 


ro‘ched ff/. a., seated or driven in a caroche. 
1618 Wither Motte (1633) 560 If but he and ‘s whore 
Carrocht a Furlong are; the Coach man may For sennight 


CAROL. 


after let his Horses play. 1619 Br. Wittiams Ser, Ap- 
parell (1620)11 To Caroach it abroad, to go out and see. 
1636 Heywoop Chadlenge ui. Wks. 1874 V. 12 Came hee on 
horse-backe or Caroach’t? 1650 A. B. J/utat. Polemo 30, 
I speedily caroatcht thither. 

aroigne, obs. form of CARRION, 

Carol (ketal), sé. Forms: 4-6 karol(e, ka- 
rolle, carole, 4-7 earoll(e, 4-9 earrol(l, 5 (ca- 
reld), caroul, 5-6 caral(le, earowl, 6 carralle, 
earil, earyl, earrell, karrel, 7 karil, (earrold), 
4-eerol, [2. OF. carole, also har-, char-, quar-, 
guer-, kerole, -olle, in all the senses in which it 
occurs in Eng. (exc. 3); still in French dialects. 
(Marne carole dance, féte, joy; Swiss Rom. corau/a, 
coraulo, round dance, dance-song, corax/ ball, 
round dance (Godef.), Pr. and It. carola; Old 
Pr. also corola. The ulterior etymology of OF. 
carole and its accompanying vb. caroler, is un- 
certain ; nor is it clear whether the vb. or the sb. 
takes priority etymologically. There are many 
indications that the first syllable had originally co- 
(see Diez, 1878, p. 539, and cf. the Swiss and 
Breton forms); hence Romanic etymologists gener- 
ally agree with Diez, in seeking the etymology in 
the Gr.-L. chorus, and its derivatives choréa, cho- 
raules, etc.: cf. esp. ‘corolar ve/ coreiar, coreas 
ducere’ quoted by Diez from Faidit Gram. Prov., 
of 13the, Wackernagel would take the vb. (corau- 
lare ‘ couculcare’ to tread, dance, Ugutio) as a de- 
rivative of the sb. coraula, choraula, choraules, the 
fluteplayer who accompanied the chorus dance, and 
the sb. as a derivative of the vb. Another con- 
jecture, assuming ‘ ring’ to be the original sense of 
the sb., has proposed as its source L. corod/a ‘little 
crown, coronet, garland’. In any case, a Celtic 
origin is out of the question: Welsh carol (Christ- 
mas) carol, and vb. cavoli to sing carols, are from 
English (Rh¢s), and Breton 4orol/ dance, horollé 
to dance, 4oroller dancer, are from French. The 
arrangement of the senses here followed istentative.] 

I. A ring-dance, and derived senses. 

+1. A ring-dance with accompaniment of song ; 
?a ring of men or women holding hands and 
moving round in dancing step. arch. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 7601 O pair karol suilk was sang. 
c13z00 A. Ads, 1845 Faire is carole of maide gent, Bothe in 
haile and eke in tent. 1303 R. Bruxne //andl. Synne 3460 
Wymmen..pat borwe clopes yn carol to go. ¢1330 A rth. 
§ Alerl. 1722 Miri time it is in may... Damisels carols 
ledeth. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VII. 123 He saw a 
mayden .. daunsynge in a carrole among oper maydouns. 
1394 Gower Conf. Til. 365 With harpe and lule and with 
citole, The love daunce and the carole .. A softe pas they 
daunce and trede. ¢1420 Chron. Vito. 1022 And daunceden 
with a caralle pe chirche abou31. 1483 Cath. Angi. 54 A 
Caralle, corea, chorus, pecten. 61a Drayton Poly-old. xi, 
In carrolds as they course. 1616 Buttoxar, Caroé, a song, 
sometinies a dance. 1865 TyLoa Early //ist. Man. vi. 115, 
The circles of upright stones..have suggested the idea of a 
ring-dance, and the story has shaped itself..that such a 
ring was a party of girls who were turned into stone for 
dancing carols on a Sunday. 1866 Excrn Nat. Afus. viii. 
373 We learn that the term Carole was applied by the 
‘Trouvéres to a dance in which the performers moved slowl 
round in a circle, singing at the time. 1867 Loner. Dante's 
Parad. xx. 16 Those carols dancing in different measure. 

+b. Diversion or merry-making of which such 
dances formed a leading feature. Ods. [So in 
inod.F, dial. = féte, joie "J 

@x300 Cursor Af, 28146 Caroles, ioliles, and plaies, ic 
haue be-haldyn and ledde in ways. 1340 Ayend. 71 Oure 
blisse is ywent in-lo wop, oure karoles into zorze. ¢ 1340 
Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 43 lusted ful Iolile pise genlyle kniztes, 
Syben kayred lo pe courl, caroles to make. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour Cij, To be att feesies, ee and carolles. 

to. A company or band of singers, a choir. 
(? Or simply ‘ assembly, company’ as in Godefroy 
‘assembleée, cercle, rcunion’.) Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg.253/1 Thassembles of martirs, the 
Couenles of Confessours, the Carolles of Virgyns. 

2, A song; originally, thatto which they danced. 
Now usually, a song of a joyous strain; often 
transf. to the joyous warbling of birds. 

1303 R. Brunxe Hand/, Synne 9043 Pys ys be karolle pal 
pey sunge. 1393 Gower Con/. 1. 133 And eke he can carolles 
make, Roundel, balade and virelay. c1440 Promp. Parv. 
92 Caral, songe (/. caroll], padinodium (K. Psalmodium), 
-.Caroolyn, or synge carowlys. 1595 Srenser Apithal. 259 
The whiles the maydens doe theyr carroll sing. 1600 
Suaks. A. YL. v. iii. 27 Tbis Carroll they began that houre, 
With a hey and a ho, & a hey nonino. ¢x750 SHENSTONE 
Elegy \x, To sing sof carrols to your lovely dames. 1800 
Worpsw. Hartley Well u. xv, He heard the birds their 
morning carols sing. a 1824 Canpset. Dead Eagle 99 The 
fife-like carol of the lark. 5 ‘ 

3. a. A song or hymn of religious joy. 

@1§47 Surary Afnefd 11. 300 Children, and maides, that 
holly carolles sang. 16a5 Bacon £ss., Adversity (Arb.) 505 
Vet, euen in the old Testament, if you Listen to Dauids 
Harpe, you shall heare as many Herselike Ayres, as Carols, 
1830 Tennyson Dream Fair Wom. 24 § *Glory to God’ she 
sang, and past afar.. Losing her carol I stood pensively. 

b. esp. A song or hymn of joy sung at Christ 
nas incelebratlon of the Nativity. Rarely applicd 
to hymns on certain other festal occasions, ; 


. 126 


tsoa Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 83 Item to 
Cornishe for setting of a carralle upon Cristmas day. rg21 
W. oz Woaoe (fzé/e}, Christmasse Carolles. 1530 Patscr. 
203/1 Carole a song, chancon de noel. 1§73 Tusser //usb. 
(1878) 70 A Christmas Caroll of the Mat of Chris! vpon 
lhe tune of King Salamon. 1590 Suaxs. Afids. Nu. i. 102 
No nigbt is now with hymne or caroll blesl. 164z J. Jack- 
son True Evang. T. u1.175 The Dity of that hymne, or 
Caroll, (was) Peace on earth. 1667 Mitton ?, L. xu. 367. 
1774 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xxviii. (1840) 11. 397 
These coronation carols were customary. 1806-7 J. Beres- 
Foap Aliseries Hum. a (1826) ii, 29 Screaming and 
bellowing Christmas carols under your window. 845 S. 
Austin tr. Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1. 37x Singing hymns before 
the doors of houses, and new year’s carols in the villages. 


: or A ring, and related senses. (perh. ought to 
ents) 


+4. A ring or circle, e¢. g. of standing stones. 

3330 R, Bausne Chron, Wace in Hearne Pref. R. B. 194 
ie retons renged about be feld, Pe karole of the stones be- 

eld, Many tyme sede pam about. /érd. 195 Whan he had 
gon alle aboute Within pe karole & withoute. ¢1470 Harp- 
inc Chron. |xx. x, Within el Giauntes Carole, that so 
ther hight, The (Stone hengles] thal nowe so named been. 

[All these instances refer to Stonehenge, also called the 
Giants’ Danee; cf. quol. 1865 in sense x; but Du Cange 
has instances of a very different kind, e.g. ‘Unum annu- 
lum cum saphyro magno, et karola in circuilu 7 lapidum 
et 8 perlarum’.) 

{A precinct, a space encloscd by rails, etc. See 
Du Cange. 


+5. A small enclosure or ‘study’ in a cloister. 

(See numerous OF. examples in Godefroy, and quol. from 
Premonstrat. Statutes in Du Cange ‘in claustro carole vel 
hujusiodi scriploria’.] 

1593 Descr. Monuments, gc. Ch. Durham § 4x (1842) 70 
In every wyndowe three Pewes or Carrells, where every one 
of the old monks had his carrell, severall by himselfe, that 
when they had dyned they dyd resorte 10 that place of 
Cloister, and there studyed upon there books, every one in 
his carrell ail the after nonne. 17az Baitey, Carrel, a 
Closet or Pen ina Monastery. 1810 Acc. Gloncester Cath., 
The len divisions for the windows in the south cloister are 
divided into twenty carrols; two carrols in each window ;— 
Their width four feet, 

b. Carol-window: ?a bay-window. 

¢ 1600 Jure Acc. Comp. Carpenters 223 In 1572 the Car- 
penters Company of the Cily of London ordered a caroll- 
window to be made in the place wher the window now 
standethe in the gallerie. 

+6. Achain. (So F. guarole, two examples in 
Godef.: see also Du Cange.] 

c14ag Seven Sag. (P.) 2885 Scho putte ilke resche in other, 
And made a karole in a stounde, The ton hende touched 
lo grounde, And the othir scho helde on heygh. 

- Camb. and attrib. as carol-soug, carol-wise ; 
carol-chanting ppl. adj. 
_ ©1385 Cuaucer £. G. HW. 201(Camb. MS.) And songyn as 
it were in carolewyse. 1583 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 137 
Let those lament who lust, Ile sing a carroll song for ob- 
sequy. 360: Curestea Love's Mart, (1878) 5 And carroll- 
chanling birds are sudden mute, 

Carol (kz'rél, -al),v. For forms see prec. [a. 
OF. caroler, f{. carole; see prec. The derivative 
forms in -ed, -ing, -er, are now most commonly 
spelt (in England) with 2 (carolled, etc.) though for 
no good reason: cf. F. caroler, carolant, caroleur.) 

+1. satr. To dance in a ring to the accompani- 


ment ofsong ; to dance and sing, make merry. Oés. 

ax3z00 Cursor Af. 7600 [Par] karold (Got?. dauncid] wim- 
men be pe wai. 130 R NE Handl. Syne go4qt pe 
wommen 3ede and tollede here oute Wyp hem lo fen! ie be 
cherche aboule. /é/d. 9138 Pese men pat 3éde so karol- 
lande Alle pat 3ere hande yn hande. crgoo Kom. Kose 810, 
I wolde have karoled right fayn, As man that was to daunce 
right blithe. c1s30 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt, Bryt. (814) 
3 Ladyes and damoyselles did carowle and sing. 

. To sing, orig, in accompaniment to a dance, 
Now usually; To sing a lively or joyous strain. 
(Chiefly poet.) 

€1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 848, | sawe her daunce so 
comely, Carol and sing so swetely. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 
30 If she carole npon a songe, Whan ier here, I am so fed. 
c14g0 Promp. Parv. 62 Caroolyn, or synge carowlys [?. 
carallyn), psalodio. 1579 Srensea Sheph. Cul. Feb., Tho 
wouldest thou learne to caroll of love. 1633 P. Fretcuer 
Pise. Ecl, xi. i, And carol lowd of love, ont loves delight. 
1791 Cowrer //iad xvin.712 Carolling to it with a slender 
voice, 1853 De Quixcey Sp. Afi/, Nut viii. 17 Juvenal’s 
qualification for carolling gaily through a forest full of 
robbers. ; 

b. ironically. 

_ 1440 J. Suiatey Dethe A’. Yares (1818) 18 Sirs the spows 
is foundon, wherfore we bene cumne, and all this nyght haf 
carold here. 

@. frausf. of the warbling of birds, ete. 

xs95 Srenser Afpithal. 79 Hark, how the cheerfull birds 
do chaunt ..And carroll of Loves praise. 1768 Beatie 
Afinstr..v, Where the grey linnets carol from the hill. 
xB30 TeEnsyson Sea-Farries, Merrily merrily carol the gales. 

. traws, & with cognate object. 

1575 Laxenam Le? (1879) 60 Then carroll I a song 
withall. 1g89 Gazene Menaphon(Arb.) 37 To carroll out this 
roundelay. 1718 Prior 2d Hymn Cullimachkus(R.) llover- 
ing swans .. carol sounds harmonious, 1 97 Philanthrope 
No. 25 Many a feather’d warbler.. Peal the melodious 
lay. 1859 ‘Tennyson Elaine 7oo Carolling as he went A 
true-love ballad. 

b. To sing of, celebrate in song, 

1634 Mitvon Comsns 849 The shepherds .. Carol her good- 
ness loud in mistic lays. 1683 Cuackni, Thealma & Cl. 
4o Shepherds Swains still Carol out her Fame. 1774 Westnt 
Mag. 11. 374 The Muse Thal carrol’d Sir John Hilll 


CAROLUS. 


Caro'lathine. Afiu. [f. Aarolath in Silesia.] 
A variety of Allophane, found in rounded balls of 
a honey-yellow colour at Zabize in Upper Silesia. 

1858 in Dana Ain. 500. 

Caroler, -oller (kex‘rélo1). [f CAnouz. + -ER1] 
One who carols; a carol-singer ; a singer, bard. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorn Miseries Jium, Life ii. (1826) 29 
‘Suni et mihi carmina’..says the caroller. 1852 Miss 
Yonce Cameos (1877) IIL, xxxiii. 345 Coming down with 
some alms for the carollers. " 

+Carrolet. Oss. rare—'. [dim. of Caron sé. ; 
see -ET.] A little carol or song. 

4593 Daavton Sheph. Gari. vii, Repeat a carowlet in rime. 

|| Carolin (keerélin). (Ger. Aarolrn, {. L, Carol- 
us Charles.] The name of a gold coin formerly 
current in Bavaria and in Wiirtemburg ; the Bava- 
rain carolin was worth 20s, 4-23d. sterling, that of 
Wiirtembnrg 20s. 1-47d. 

18z1 in Ketuy Caméist. 
Comm, 326, 

Carolina (kerélsina), The name (after Charles 
IJ.) of a North American colony, now forming two 
states (North C. and Sonth C.) of the American 
Union; hence applied to the Sweet Potato (see 
guot.), and used in the names of various plants 
and animals, as Carolina ash, osprey, whiting; also 
Carolina Allspice, the flowering shrub Ca/ycan- 
thus floridus; Carolina Pink, Spigelia Marilan- 
dica, also called Iudian Pink, of which the root is 
an active anthelmintic. See also CAROLINE a. 2. 

1734 Mortimer Mat. Hist, Carolina in Phil. Trans, 
XXAVIIL 317 Alournus Americanus, the Carolina-Whil- 
ing. 1884 Century A/ag. Jan. 442/: The sweet potato was 
adopted from the aborigines in all the Soutbern colonies, 
and it is yet known in the market as the ‘Carolina’. 1866 
Treas. Bot, 203 Carolina Alispice or Sweet-scented shrub, 

Caroline, sé. [see Canons, Canning] A 
name of coins of various conntries and of different 
values ; sometimes = CarLINE, or CAROLIN. 

x§55 Even Decades HW’. Ind. (Arb.) 195 A rounde plate of 
syluer as brode as the coyne cauled a Corolyne. 1709 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4571/2 (Naples) A Captain is lo receive five Caro- 
les a Day. 1717 Berketey in Fraser Life (1871) ve 
The clergy of Ischia get each a Caroline a mass. 178 r 
F. Martyn Geog. Alag. I. 78 (Sweden) A caroline, (abou! 
one shilling and two-pence value. 1865 Athenaumn No. 
1953- 448/2 The forty golden carolines with which the 
Grand-Duke .. repaid the dedication. 

Caroline (kz 'rdlain), a. ff Carol-us Charles.] 

1. Of or pertaining to Charles: esp. a. of Charles 
the Great (Charlemagne); b. of Charles I. and II. 
of England, or their period. 

1652 Neepuam tr. Selden's Afare Cl, 322 Under the Caroline 
ae 1805 W. Saunvers Min. Waters 314 The village of 
Caris! .. as well as... the Caroline Waters (named after] 
the emperor Charles IV. in 1370. 1839 HaAttam Hrs?. 
Lit. IV. iv. v. § 22. 234 Waller has a more uniform elegance 
.. than any [other] of the Caroline era. 1874 F. Hate in 
N. Amer. Rev. CXIX., 310 Our Caroline divines, 1884 
Courtuork Addison i, 20 The Caroline dramatists, 

+ 2. Applied in end of 1;the, to a fashion of hat. 

1687 Loud, Gaz. No, 2246/4, 25 black Hails, commonly 
called Caroline. 1695 fbid. No, 3119/4 A Young Man, aged 
about 17..wears..a Carolina Hat. ie 

Caroling, -olling (kic'rélin), v/. sd. [f. 
CaroL v.+-1Ne1.] The action of the vb. Caron. 

1300 A, Adis. 1045 Al theo fesle was trumpyng .. Carol- 
yng, and turneieyng. ¢1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem, Prol. & 
T. 792 Was never..lady lustier in carolynge. 1523 Lo. 
Berners Frotss. I. ocxix. 279 On a Sonday after dyner.. 
lher was great daunsyng and karolynge. 1596 Srenser 
Heav, Beauty 265 Carolings Of Gods high praise. a@ 1834 
Coreripce Lit. Rem. 1.82(L.) The sweet carolings of Ag 
you like it, 1833 C. Bronté Villette xxiv. (1876) 256. 


Caroling, -olling, f//. 4. That carols. 

1867 Miss Baaovon A. Godwin I. i. 5 Carolling music of 
birds. 1880 A¢/antic Afonthly Sept. 329 The singer's carol. 
ing lips are dust, 

Carolingian, a. = CARLOVINGIAN, q.v. 

1881 Athengunt No, 2803 86/2 The accessories preserve 
something that is Carolingian. 188a-3 Scuarr Aelig. En- 
eyet. II, 1777. Ornaments of the Carolingian period. 

Caroli‘nian, @. [f. med. lL. Carolinus of 
Charles ; and its derivative Ceroliza,] 

a. Belonging to Charles the Great. b. Belonging 


to one or both of the Carolinas in U.S. Also sé, 
1847 Secret Soc. Mid. Ages 321 The Fehm-Gerichie .. 
named .. Carolinian Tribunals, as having been (as was be- 
lieved) inslituled by Charles the Greal. 1775 Anan Amer. 
Jiud. 226 Sharp and cold 1o a Carolinian. 1876 Bancrorr 
Fist, U.S. WV. xivii. 228 It became the pride of native 
Carolinians nol to accept a seat in (the king's council]. 
Caroli‘tie, a. Arch. Erroneous f. Coro.vitic. 
1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Carolitic colusn, one with 
a foliated shaft. & 
Carolus (kz'rdlds). [f. Caro/us, Latinized form 
of Karl, Charles.) A gold piecc struck in the 
reign of Charles I.; originally valued at 20s., but 
afterwards at 23s. The name has been given to 
various other coins bearing ‘Carolus’ as the name 


of the monarch; e. g. a Carolus dollar, 

1687 Lond. Gas. No. 2258/4 A Boy about 18 years old .. 
Run away with..s5 Carolus pieces of Gold. 1753 Riciarp- 
son Grandison (1781) II. xx. 216, 120 Carolus's were also in 
this purse. 18g Macauray //ist, Eng. 1V. 193 Every 
trader had his own strong box. .and..lold down the crowns 
and Caroluses on his own counter. 


1847 in MrCutiocn Dice. 


CAROM, 


Carom, carrom (kx‘rom). An abbreviation 
of CaRAMBOLE, applied to the stroke so called in 
Billiards ; now corrupted to Cannon sd.! 7. 

A. sh. 

1779 C. Jones Hoyle’s Games Impr. 260 Which stroke is 
called a Carambole, or forshortness, a Carrom. 1826 Hoyle 
Jmpr, 396 A carombole or carom. 1850 Bown /fanddk, 
Games R22 Acanon (formerly carom or carombole), 1872 
Marx ‘Twatn /unoc. Ady. xii. 84 We accomplished very 
little in the way of caroms. 

B. vd, (transf, in quots.) 

1860 O. W. Hotmes Prof Breakf.-t. 67 She glanced from 
every human contact, and ’caromed’ from one relation to 
another. 1883 //arfer’s Mag. Mar. 494/2 A single stone 
was made to ‘carom’. 

Caromel, variant of CARAMEL. 

Ca‘rony bark. ‘A synonym of truc Angus- 
tura bark’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1853 Tu. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. U1. xxv. 2note, The 
trade carried on..in the Carony bark, which is the bene- 
ficial bark of the Bonplandia trifoliata. 

tCaroo’n', carroo'n, caroo‘me. Ovs. 
[Etymol. obscure. Derivation from Car or F. 
carre has been conjectured; cf. also OF. carron 
paving tile: was the impost originally levied to 
defray paving ?] ‘A licence by the Lord Mayor of 
London to kcep a cart’ (Wharton Law Léx. 1860). 

1720 Stoww's Surv, (ed. Strype 1754) Il. v. xviii, 389/x If 
the yearly Rent of 17s. 4a@..a piece not paid to the said 
President and governors, the Carooa, that is, the License of 
such person so wanting or refusing shall be forthwith sus- 

ended. 1730-6 BaiLey, Carroon, a Rent received for the 

rivilege of driving a car or cart in the city of London. 
1800 CoLgunoun Comm, Thanies xi. 331 To regulate and 
control Carroons or poviteeed Carts. 31832 EK. V. Wittiams 
Executors & Adm. 1. 53x A caroome, or a license by the 
Mayor of London to keep a cart. 

Caroon * (kard-n). [Etymol. unknown. (Mahn 
compares Ir.caor, dim.caoran, the rowan-tree berry; 
but there is no connexion.)] A species of cherry. 

1858 in Simmonos Dict. Trade. Fe 

Caross, var. Kaross, an African cloak of skins. 

+ Caro‘sse. O’s. Also in 7 ecaroce. [a. F. 
carosse (now carrosse), ad. It. carozsza, augmentative 
of carro chariot, etc.: cf. the parallel Carocuy.) 
A carriage, a CAROCHE. 

1598 Fionio, Carroccia..a caroce, a coche, a chariot. 
1608 CHArman Byron's Trag. Plays (1873) I]. 297 The 
Carosse of the Marquis of Rhosny Conducted him ce to 
th’ Arcenall. 1657 Cotvin Whigs Sufplic. 89 And when 
ye travel in carosses, Ye will salute the high-way crosses. 


|Carotee'l, -e'1. [possibly ad. Arab. Jb, 


girtal, collective of girtalat, gartillat ass’s burden, 
basket, fruit-basket.] ‘The commercial name for 
a tterce or cask, in which dried fruit and some 
other commodities are packed, which usually 
averages abont 7 cwt.’ (Simmonds Dict, Trade). 

1704 Wortipce Dict. Rust. ef Urb. Caroteel of Cloves 
4 to 5 C. Weight; Currants 5 to 9 C.; Malt about 3 C. 
17z1 Baitey, Carofee/, a quantity of some Commodities; 
as of Cloves, from 4 to 5 Hundred Weight. 

Carotic (karptik!, a. Pathol. and Phys. [ad. 
Gr. xaperixés stupefying, soporific, f, xapody to 
stupefy. Cf. F. carotigne.] 

1. a. ‘Having power to stupefy or produce stupe- 
faction ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). b. Of the nature of or 
pertaining to stupor or carts; in a state of carus. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xvi. 567 He was thought to 
be carotick, but he was not so; for at length he awaked, 
188: Syd. Soc, Lex., Carotic sleep, profound drowsiness. 

2. =CARorID, (rare.) 

1656 Ripctry Pract. Physic 53 The temporal muscle, and 
the Carotick Arteries. 1843 J. WiLkinson Siveedenborg's 
Anim, Kingd. I. it, 85 The cranial or carotic blood. 

Carotid (karg'tid), z.andsd. [ad.Gr.xapwrid-es, 
f. xapodv ‘to plunge into dcep sleep, to stupefy’, 
because compression of these arteries is said to 
produce carus or stupor. (Galen.)] 

A. adj, Epithet of the two great artcries, one 
on either side of the neck, which supply blood to 
the head, 

Each of the two primitive carotid arteries afterwards 
divides into two branches, called the external and internal 
respectively. 1667 E. Kine in /As2. Trans. 11. 450 Which 
made me open the Carotid Artery. 1804 AaERNETHY Surg. 
Obs. 193 It had passed beneath, and torn the internal carotid 
artery. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat, 649 They ascend.. 
to the upper part of the larynx, where they divide into the 
external carotid and the internal carotid arteries. 

b. Pertaining to or adjotuing the carotid arteries ; 
e. g. carotid canal, the tunnel through the temporal 
bone which gives passage to the intemal carotid, 
and its plexus of nerves (carotid plexus). 

1842 E. Witson Anat, Vade Af. 26 Nearer to the apex of 
the bone is a large oval opening, the carotid foramen. 1877 
Burxer Ear 88 The carotid canal is the simplest in struc- 
ture. .of the canals in or about the tympanum. 

B. sé. A carotid artery. 

174: Monro Awaz, (ed. 3190 The Arteries derived from 
the external Carotids, 1806 Aled, Yrul, XV. 477 After the 
incision into the carotid of a horse. 1862 CaLveRLEY Verses 
& Tr. 46 With vest blood-spotted, and cut carotid. 

t+Caro-tidal, a. Obs. [f. prec. +-at.] —prec. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 66 The carotidal Arteries. 
1737 BrackEN Farriery(2763)83 The Blood which is bronght 
to the Brain by the Carotidal and the Vertebral Arteries. 
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Carotidean (kerottdiin), a. 
-EAN, Cf. F. carotidien,] =prec. 

1856-39 Toon Cycl. Anat, 11. 285/5 He would exclude 
the Vidian nerve, or at least its carotidean branch, 

Carou‘ba, (kar/‘ba), A variant of Caron (tree), 
following the Arabic form of the word. 

1856 J. H. Newman Caillista (1885) 330 A few olives and 
caroubas, 1867 Lauy Hersert Cradle L. ix. 233 The so- 
called ‘ Forest ° of Carmel .. with dwarf oak, bay, carouba. 
1884 Harper's Alag. 209/1 Looking at the carouba-trees, 

Caroul, obs. form of Caron. 

Carousal (karowzal). [f Carovsr v.+-an; 
but the formation may have been aided by the 
misunderstanding of carozse/, and tts association 
with CarousrE v.] A fitof carousing, a drinking- 
feast or caronse ; revelry in drinking. 

1765 Sterne Yr. Shandy VII. xliii. (R.) ‘The swains were 
preparing foracarousal. 1801 Soutney 7halaba vi. xxviii, 

ounds of carousal came, and song. 1814 Byron Lara 1, 
vii, Join’d the carousals of the great and gay. 1872 VEATS 
Techn. Hist. Comm. 124 The Germans were celebrated for 
their _hospitality..and their carousals. : 

4 Erroneously put for CaRnovuseEL q.¥. 

+ Carou'se, a/v. O}s. Also garaus, carous. 
(a. Ger. gar aus, in gar-aus trinken to drink ¢ all 
out’, toempty the bowl. Cf. Aux ovr, the English 
phrase in same sense. In 16th c. F., Rabelais has 
botre carrous et alluz.] n the phrase 70 drink, 
quaff ( pledge one) carouse: i.e. to the bottom, to 
drink a full bumper to his health. 

1567 Drant //orace Ff. i. 18 The tiplinge soties at mid- 
night which to quaffe carowse do vse. 1586 ‘T. B. tr. La 
Primand, Fr. Acad, (1589) 193 Rather than they wil refuse 
to drink carouse. 
(1874) 43 His hostesse pledg’d him not carouse [777e house]. 
1609 Hottane Am, Marcell. xxvu.i, Some againe drink- 
ing garaus, 1667 FE. CnamsBertayne St. Gt. Brit, 1. (1684) 40. 

Carouse (karau’z), sé. Forms: (6 garouse}, 
6-7 carous, car(rowse, -ouse, 7 carr ousse, 


[f. as prec. + 


1600 Row.anos Lett. Hrononurs Blood 


earrouze, (caraus, garaus, -ausse, karausse), - 


7-9 carouze, 6- carouse. [The prec. ady. in 
phrase fo drink carottse, taken for obj. of the vb.: 
cf. F. wne carrousse, Sp. carauz, also from Ger. 
The word formerly rimed with Aouse, ntouse; the 
the pronunctation (-ouz) appeared first in the vb., 
¢1660 (cf. grass, grase, advice, advise, etc.), and 
subsequently spread to sense 3 of the sb., taken as 
a deriv. of the vb.] 

+1. The action or fashion of ‘ drinking carouse’. 


isso Afirr. Alag. 610 (R.} Lyeus fruitful cup with full 
carowse Went round about. 1600 Rowtanps Lett. /usours 


Blood vii. (1874) B Drinke some braue health vpon the | 
. Or 


Dutch carouse . visit Shorditch, for a bawdie house. 
1611 Rico //onest. Age 1844) Introd. 19 Their best was, I 
drinke to you, and I pledge yee; some shallow-witted 
drunkard found out the Carowse. 


+2. A cupful drunk ‘all out’, a full dranght of 


liquor, a full bumper to one’s health, a toast. Obs. | 


bef. 1700 (bnt used by Scott). 

1594 Drayton /deas vii, Quaffing Carowses in this costly 
Wine. 1596 Saks. Yarn, Shr. 1.11. 277 Quaffe carowses to 
our Mistresse health. 16x1 RowLaxn Four Auaves (1843) 
13, I,. will drinke a healths carouse. 31611 Corcr., Carous, 
a carousse of drinke. 1617 Moryson /té, m1. u, ili. 86 All 
which garausses he must drinke. 1674 Mitton J/osco7. 
Wks. 2738 II. 145 The Emperor standing up, drank a deep 
Carouse to the Queen's Health. 1813 Scotr Rokedy 1. vil, 
Quaff the full carouze. 

3. A drinking bout ; a carousal ; carousing. 

1690 W. Wacker /diomat. Auglo-Lat. 228 Bassus at the 
Thracian carowse. 1725 Porn Odyss.1. 480 The early feast 
and late carouse. 1833 Hr. Martineau A/anch, Strike i. 8 
To go to the Spread-eagle and havea carouse. 1851 Loncr. 
Gold. Leg, Refectory ad fin., What means this revel and 
carouse ? 

Carouse (karauz), v. Forms: 6 karous, 
garouse, carous, 6-7 carrouse, car(r)owse, 7 
garousse, carrowze, -ouze, 7-8 carowze, -ouze, 
6- carouse. [f. Carouse adv.: cf. F. carousser 
‘to quaff, swill, carouse it’ (Cotgr.).] 

1. intr. To drink ‘all out’, drink freely and 
repeatedly. So fo carowse it. 

1567 Draxt Horace Ef. xiv, 1 that in tune and out of 
time, karoust it without measure. 1596 RaLetGu Discor. 
Guiana (1848) 64 Some. .garoused of his wine till they were 
reasonable pleasant. 1601 Hottano Pliny 11. 349 To quaffe 
and carouse again vpon it more lustily. 1656 BLount Géos- 
sogr., Carouse..to drink all out. 1727 A. Hamitton ewe 
Ace. £. tnd. 1. xv. 173 To procure Wine and carouze with 
him, which they did, and he got beastly drunk. 1779 Joun- 
son L. P., Thomson Wks. 1V. 167 Thomson .. carousing 
with lord Hertford and his friends. 1827 Pottock Course 
T. 1v, Drinking from the well of life, And yet carousing 
in the cup of death. 1875 B. Taytor Faust 1. vi. 102. 

b. To drink a bumper ¢o (any one), to drink 
health or success ¢o. 

1883 Srusses Auat. Adus. (1877) 1. 107 Swilling, gullin; 
and carowsing from one toanother. 1594 LyLy A/oth. Bonrd. 
u, i. 92, 1 carouse to Prisius, and brinch yon mas Sperantius. 
1604 Suaks. Hat. v. ii, 3oo (2nd Qo.) The Queene Carowses 
{rst Qo. drinkes] to thy fortune Hamlet. . 

+ 2. trans. To drink off or up, to drain, to quaff, 
to swill; to drink (a health). Obs. 

158 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 432 The Glasses wher-in you 
carouse your wine, 1604 SuAks. Os. n. iii. 55 Roderigo .. 
To Desderaane hath to night Carrows'd Potations, pottle- 
deepe. 1617 Monyson /¢in. ut. 162 Some Gentlewomen 


CARP. 


were 50 free in this excesse, as they would. .garousse health 
after health with men. 1683 Trvon Jay to //ealth 168'To 
Carrouze strong Drink, Brandy, Wine. 1742 Vounc Né. 
Th. v. 545 Egypt's wanton queen, Carousing gems. 


ok 

1589 R. Harvey 22, Perc. 23 Carrouse vp your owne 
eae, inthe cup. 31645 QuarLes Sol. Recant. 1.20 Why 

loe we thus... carouse full Bowles Of boyling anguish? 
1660 W. Secker Nousuch Prof. 11 if the Cup be lawful we 
must not carouze it. 

Carousel (karzze'l), Also 9 carrousel. [a. 
F. carrousel, ad. lt. carosello, garosello ‘a kind 
of joust or feat on horseback’. Littré takes It. 
carosello or garosello as dim. of garoso, quarrelsome, 
contentious, f. gara quarrel, strife; but this is 
doubtful, and possibly the etymological form was 
carrosello, from carro chariot.)] 

‘A tournament in which knights, divided into 
companies (quadrilles) distinguished by thetr 
liveries and dresses, engaged in various plays and 
exercises ; to this were often added chariot races, 
and other shows and entertainments’ (Littré). 

1650 Marvett Death Ld. Hastings, Before the Crystal 
Palace where he dwells The Armed Angels hold their 
Carousels. 1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2117/4 A great carousel is 
preparing here [Paris] against Faster. 1697 Davpan Virg. 
Eucid v. (1806) 111.131 This Game, these Carousels Asca- 
Niustaught. 1753 Hanway 7rav. (1762) Levu. xe. 414 The 
carousel, the expence of which amounted to seventy thou- 
sand crowns. 1839 James /ouis AZE, LY. 27 Those 
carousels and mock-fights. 1865 CartyLe fredk. Gt, V1. 
xvi. vi. 187 Carrousel... is, in fact, a kind of superb be. 
tailored running at the ring. : : 

s, Many writers employing the word historically, 
have erroneously identitied it with carozsal. 

1709 StruLe Varder No. 33 p10 A Carousal, wherein many 
of the Youth of the first Quality .. ran forthe Prize. 1762 
Hume //ist, Ang. 1806) IV. |. 35 His fine tasie in dress, 
festivals, and carousals. 1774 ‘I, Warton /fist Hag. Peetry 
(180! II. 28 A royal caronsal given by Charles the Fifth of 
France to the Emperor. 1823 Lixcarp Hist. Eng. V1. 23 
The young king loitered for weeks at Calais, spending his 
time in carousals and entertainments. 1858 PLancnéi 
PD’ Auluoy's Fairy T. 440 After which, there were ballets, 
carousals, and a thousand other things. 

Carouser (karau‘zaz). One who carouses. 

1596 Rareicu Discov. Guiana :1848) 64 The greatest 
garousers and drunkards of the world. 1g98 R. Barcktry 
relic. Man 1 (1603) 24 Carowsers that will maich Nero. 
1732 Lp. Lanspowne 70 Garth (R.) The bold carouser and 
advent'rous dame. 1849 W. Irvixc Mahomed viii. (1853) 
27 The noise brought the carousers from their tents. 

Carousing (karawaziy), vé/. sb. The action of 
the verb Carousr. Often a@/frtb. 

1583 Stanvuurst /Evets u.(Arb.) 81 They kept a myrry 
carousing. 1gs92 Nasue 2. Peni lesse ied. 2) 23 b, Downe to 
y* bottome of his carrowsing cups. 1617 Moryson /¢/. 
un... 87 Which kind of karoussing they call the crowning 
of the Emperor. 16g0 Hussert Pell Formality 137 
Drowned in carowsing bowls. 1756 NuGent Gr. Tour, 
Germ. V1. 208 At Vienna, Their chief diversion is feasting 
and carousing. 1861 Ramsay Renein. iii. 62. 

Carou'sing, ///. a, That carouses. 
Carow'singly ad2. 

1603 Frorio Montaigne u. ii, (1634) 188 Our carowsing 
tospot German souldiers. 1704 Rowe Udéysses 1. i. 955 
These Carousing Lovers. 1848 Craic, Carousingly. 1875 
Myers Poems 58. ‘ 

Carowaye, -weie, obs. ff. Caraway, 

Carowl, carowse, obs. f. Caroi, CaRnovusk. 

Caroygne, -oyne, obs. ff. Carrion. 

Carp (kip), sé.) Also 5-7 carpe. Pl. carp, 
formerly carps. [a. OF. carpe (Sp. carfa) :— late 
L. carpa \ Brachet cites Cassiodorus a 575 ‘destinet 
carpam Dannbius’). The same name (modihed 
in termination, etc.) appears in Romanic, Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic: cf. esp. OHG. charpho, 
MLG, 4arfe masc. pointing to a possible WGer. 
*karpo. Tut the original source is unknown.] 

1, A freshwater fish, Cyprinus carpio, the type of 
the family Cyprinidae ; introduced into England as 
carly as the 14th c., and commonly bred in ponds. 

¢1440 Promp. Iarv. 62 Carpe, fysche, carpus, 1462 
Alaun, & Househ. Exp. 561 My master putte into the said 
ponde, in gret carpes, xxj. 1584 R. Scot Dise. Witcher. 
xu, x. 248 A bone taken out of a carps head, stancheth 
blond, 1653 WaLTon Anger 1. ix, The Carp is the Queen 
of Rivers: a stately, a good, and a very subtle fish. 1718 
Laoy M. W. Montacve Let?. liv. II. 80 In the fish ponds 
are kept tame Carp, said to be, some of them, eighty years 
of age. 1770 Winte Se/borve xi. 103 In this water aremany 
carps. 1854 Baonam //alyeut. 257 That singular fleshy 
palate which is popularly but incorrectly known all over the 
world as carp's tongue. 1867 F. Francis Angling iti. 
(1880) 84 In rivers carp bite more boldly than in ponds. 

2. Applied to other species of the genns Cyprizzts, 
or family Cyprinidz, to which belong the Gold 
and Silver Fish, the Prussian or Crucian Carp (C. 
gibelio), the Norwegian Carp (Scarpena norve- 
gica), and others. 

1786 Wire Sefdorne xcviii, Gold and silver fishes .. Lin- 
nzeus ranks .. under the genus of cyArinus or carp. 1847 
Carpenter Zool. § 567 The Cyfrinidz or Carptribe. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 107 Collection of Stuffed .. 
Carp, Crucian Carp, Gold Carp. 

3. Comb. 

, 1678-1706 Puitties, Carp-stone, a triangular stone found 
in the chop of a carp, white without and yellow within. 


Hence 


CARP, 


+ Carp, 54.2 Obs. rare. [f. Carr v.1] 

a. Disconrse. b. Power of speech. ¢. Carping 
speech, cavil (with play on Carp 54.1). 

1325 £. FE. Altit. P. A.882 In sounande notez a gentyl 
carpe. /bid. B. 23 gone kydde hit hymself in a carp onez, 
Jbid. B. 1327 Pat he ful clanly bi-cuv-er his carp bi be laste. 
1618 Mynsnut £ss. Prison rst Ep. Ded. i, Carpes have bin 
oad cheap this Lent, for I haue had more than J desired 
jornothing. " 

“i Associated with Cark. 

1548 Unatt, ete. Erasm. Par. Afark viii 57 a, Their vayne 
and superfluous carpe and care, 

Carp (ka:p), v.! Also 4 karp, 5 karpe, 4-7 
carpe. (Senses 1-3, chiefly in northern poetry 
(especially in alliterative verse), were probably a. 
ON. darfa to brag ; but the later prose senses 4-6 
appear to be derived from, or inflnenced by, L, 
carpére to pluck, fig. to slander, calumniate. The 
ulterior history of the ON. word is uncertain.] 

+1. zztr. To speak, talk. Obs. 

arago Wohunge in Cott. Hom, 287 Carpe toward ihesu 
and seie pise wordes. a 1300 Cursor A/, App. Resurrect, 388 
Als pai come narre pe castelle, to-geder carpand. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 829 ‘The Kyng ban full ere karpes agayne. 
3420 Siege Rouen 1235 in Archvol. XXI1. 381 Vnnethe 
thay my3t brethe or carpe. 1470 Harpinc Chron. Proem, x, 
Leonell .. that wedded .. ‘he erles daughter of Vister, as 
mari do Karpe. 1§70 Levins Manip. 23) To carpe, talke, 
collogui, confabulari, 1575 Tursery. Bk. Falcourte Epil, 
Aa iij, To carpe it fine wih those that have no guile. 

tb. To discourse of, in speech or writing. Obs. 

1350 Will. falerne 216 Pe kowherdes bestes i carped of 
bi-fore. 1393 Lancu./’. #7. C. xxi. 199 Thus conscience of 
crist and of pe croys carpede. ¢1rqzg Wyntoun Crom. in. 
Prol. 26 (Jam.) Of thame..Carpe we bot lityl. a 1605 
Lalas Flyting 575 Of his conditions to carp fora 
while. 

+ 2. trans. To speak, utter, say, tell. Obs. 

1350 Will. Palerne 503 To karp be sope. 1393 Gower 
Conf. IL. 325 ‘lo carpe Proverbes and demaundes sligh. 
c1400 Destr. [roy 4610 When Calcas his counsell had carpit 
to the end. rg1g§ Se. /iedd 73 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1. 
216 Our Knight full [of] courage carpeth these words, 

+3. tntr, To sing or recite (as a minstrel); to 
sing (as a bird). Ods. 

©3435 Thomas of Erceld, 313 ‘To harpe or carpe, whare- 
so pou gose, Thomas, pou sallhafe be chose sothely’: And 
he saide ‘harpynge kepe I none, For tonge es chefe of 
mynstralsye’, g1g Barctay Agloges iv. (1570) Civ/2 In 
goodly ditie or balade for to carpe. 1528 SKELTON Agst, 
comely Coyst, 13 In his gamut carp hecan. ¢1s7o Tuyxxe 
Pride & Lowi, (1841) 8 Many was the bird did sweetly carpe 
Among the thornes. 1802 Lochmaben Harper vii. in Scott 
Alinstr, Scott, Bord, (1869 94 Then aye he harped, and aye 
he carped Till a‘ the lordlings footed the floor, 

+4. Fituperatively: To talk much, to prate, 
chatter. Cf. Carrer. Obs. 

1377 Lanai. P. Pl. B. x. 69 Clerkes..carpen of god faste, 
and haue [him] moche in ee a 1528 Sue Col. 
Cloute 549 Some .. Clatter & carpe Of that heresy. 1530 
Parsor. 476/1, 1 carpe (Lydgate), Ye carguette..Thisis a 
farre northen verbe. 1957 [raise Mfaistr. Ryce in Tottels 
Misc, (Arb,} 202 Came Curiousness and carped out of frame. 

5. stec. To talk querulously, censoriously, or 
captiously; to find fault, cavil. (The current sense.) 

(Certain examples of this before the 16th c. are wanting : 
the early ones may have merely the sense of 1 with con. 
textual colouring. Cf. Carrer.) 

(3377 Lanct. /’. /'. B. x. 286 Abasshed To blame yow or 
togreve, And carpen noght as they carpe now, Ne a yow 
dumbe houndes. 1401 Po/. Poems (1859) 11. 77 Thou carpist 
also of oure coveitise, and sparist the sothe. 1515 Barctay 
Egloges i. (1570) Aj, Some in Satyres against vices dare 
carpe.) 1548 Soul Jokn-Nobody in Strype Cranmer (1694) 
App. 139 They will currishly carp, 1561 ‘IT. Norton Caé- 
vin's inst. s. xiii. (1634) 49 Servetto carpeth, that God did 
beare the person of an Angell. 165s Dicces Compl. Am. 
bass, 377 Vhe King ..carpeth upon the marriage. a 1677 
Barrow Serm. Malice of Soc., Yn carping and harshly cen- 
suring... their neighbours. 1785 Burns and Ep. Lapratk, 
Ne'er grudge an’ carp, Tho’ fortune use you hard an’ sharp, 
1863 Mrs. C. Crarxre Shaks. Char. xv. 386 The bulk of 
society did not assemble to carp and to cavil, 

b. Const. aé, 

1586 Tuynne Contn, Holinshed Pref., Curiouslie carping 
at my barrennes in writing. 1794 Burke Corr. IV. 235 
That faction and malice may not be able to carp at it. 
1879 M. Arnotp Falkland Mixed Ess. 207 We will not 
carp at this great writer. 

+8. trans. To find fault with, reprchend, take 
exception to, Obs. 

1550 Cranmer Sacrament 100 a, Whiche my saiyng diuers 
ignorant persones .. did carpe nnd reprehende. rs82 N. 
T. (Rhem.) Luke vii. marg., The Pharisees did alwaies 
carpe Christ. 1998 Grenewey Tacitus Ann. v. ii (1622) 117 
Couertly carping the Consull Fufius. 1605 Camnenx Xem. 
(1637) 230 Carping whatsoever hath been done or said 
heretofore, 1678 R. Barctay Afol. Quakers iii. § vii. 87 
Our Adversaries shall have nothing from thence to carp. 

+7. intr. (2) To censure ; tojudge, discriminate. 

1s9t Trou. Raigne K. ie (x6x1) 21 Any one that 
knoweth how to carpe, Will scarcely iudge us both one 
countrey e. 

+ 8. (?) To contend, fight. Ods. rare. 

1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 1. 606 With brandis bricht that 
scherand wer and scharp So cruellie togidder did tha carp. 

‘i Associated with Cark, q. v. 

e1465 Chevy Chace. 135 Tivydale may carpe off care. 
1§2a World & Child in Hazl, Dedsley 1. 267 Ever he is 
carping of care, 1670 G. H. /fist, Cardinads i. 1. 49 Poor 
drudgeing. . Priests that carp and moyl all day long. 1702 


Eng. Theophrast, 312 Carping for the unprofitable goods of 
this world. 
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Carp, v.2 (Pad. L. earpere to pluck, card.) 
(See quot.) Hence Carper, Carping w3/. 5d. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf, 202 ‘The business to which chil- 
dren are first put in this business is carping; that is, pre- 
paring thistle-teasels for the workman, who fits them into 
the rods and handles for dressing the cloth. ‘The little 


carpers sit at this easy work, 

t+ Carpa‘cious, a. Obs. rave—*. [f. Lat. car- 
Pere, taken in sense of Eng. Carp: after loguacious, 
rapacious, etc.: see -acious.] Given to carping. 

1574 R. Scot f/op Gard. (1578) 62 Corrupt and hastye 
Judges. .carpacious Controllers, and..impudent Scoffers. 

Te (ka-spal), a. duat. [ad. mod.L. ear- 
palis, {. carpus wrist.) Of or pertaining to the 
carpus or wrist. 

1743 Bevan in Phil Trans. XLII. 489 Several Anchy- 
losses’s formed in the small Joints, viz. carpal and meta- 
carpal Bones, 1840 G. Exrtis Anat. 402 The posterior 
carpal artery is very small. 1800 J/ed. Jru/. 1V. 416 The 
articulation between the carpal and metacarpal bones. 1856 
Yarrece Hist. Birds 1. 390 From the carpal joint to the 
end of the wing. 

b. sb, pi.-+ Carpal bones, 


1855 Owen Skel. & Teeth 15 The row of short bones joined 
with these are the 'carpals ’, 


Carpar, -are, obs. f. CARPER. 

Carpel (kiupél). of. [mod. f. Gr. wapm-ds 
fruit, on type of mod.L. dim. *carpelium ; see -EL, 
and cf. F. carpelle.] One of the divisions or cells 
of a compound pistil or fruit; or the single cell of 
which a simple pistil or fruit consists. 

(1817 Dunat WVonogr. des Anonacées 13 11 serait utile et 
commode d‘avoir un mot particulier pour exprimer dans un 
fruit multiple, le fruic partiel résultant de chaque ovaire 
féconde et développé ; Je propose ici celui de carpelle, car- 
pelinm.| 1835 Lixnvey Introd. Bot, (1848) 1. 372 Carpels 
are modified leaves, 1869 Grav Sot. § 547 It is convenient 
to have a name which shall designate a single pistil-leaf, 
whether occurring as a distinct simple pistil, or as an ele. 
ment of a compound pistil. For this purpose the name of 
Carpel has been devised. 1881 G. Aten in Knowledge 
No. 4. 65 A little central boss or cushion, supporting several 
carpels or unripe fruitlets. 

+Carpell. Obs. rarve—'. 

1§93 Prete Fidw. J (1829) 355 *God save her Sey & 
give our young prince JEdw. If] a carpell in their kind.’ 

Carpellary (kaspélari}, a. Bot. [f. Carrer; 
see -aRy, and cf. F. carpellatre.] Pertaining to, 
or of the nataore of, a carpel. 

1830 Lixntzy Nat. Syst. Hot, 216 The two carpellary 
leaves of which the fruit is formed. 1835 — /ntrod. Bet, 
(1848) I. 372 The carpellary theory of structure. 

+Carpencloth, carpyncloth. Oés. [Cf. 
carpent obs. f. CaRnper.] Probably carpet-cloth; 
table-cloth or bed-covering of carpet. 

1577 Wills & Inv. N.C. (1835) 1. 414, Beddinge, iij car- 
penclothes of tappestarye iiij/. xs.—iiij grene carpynclothes, 

+ Carpenel, Ods. Some kind of fabric; ? = 
CARPMEAL. 

1523 Act 14 § 15 Hen. VII, xi, Clothes called carpenel 
whites, commonly made for lining of hosen, 

Carpent (kiupént), v. rare. [ad. med. L. 
carpent-dre to cut or make as a carpenter; cf. F. 
charpenter, in the senses here given.) ¢raus. To 
make as a carpenter ; TS: to put together, con- 
struct mechanically. ence Ca'rpented f//. a. 

1623 Favine Theat. /fon. un, xiii. 231 Extended upon the 
Crosse, made and carpented of Oake. 1878 T. Sinccain 
Mount 75 With carpented ‘ Columbiads’, unfortunately he 
(Poe) condemned poetry not founded at all on the tour de 
force plan of little amhitious prusaic spirits. 

Carpentie, obs. (erroneous) f. CaRPEt. 

+Carpentage. Ods. [f. Canrent + -acr.] 
Carpenter’s work, carpentry. 

1660 Hexnam Dutch Dict., Barckoener, a certaine Beame 
of carpentage. 

Carpentarie, -ary, obs. f. CARPENTRY. 

+ Carpentaries, Oéds. perh. pl. ofcarpentarie, 
ary, as a variant form of CARPENTER ; perh. for 
carpentaris, pl. of form carfentar; see -Alt 2. 

1486 Bk, St. Albans, Her. fj b, Carpentaries and makeris 
of howses. 

Carpenter (ka‘ipéntos), sé. Forms: 3 ear- 
penter, (4 carpunter, 5 -pentour, -pynter, 
6-pintor, (S¢.) charpenteir). [a. AngloFr. car- 
penter, ONF. carpentier (F. charpentier = Pr. 
carpentier, Sp. carpentero, Yt. carpentiero) :— late 
L. carpentdri-us originally ‘ carriage-maker’, f. 
carpent-uin two-whecled chariot, wagon. 

L, carpent-um was app. a. OCelt. *carpentom, whence 
Olr. carpet, mod, Ir. & Gael. cardad carriage, chariot, 
litter, bier; prob, related to OCelt. *carr-oms see Car. 
Isidore xix. xix. 1 says ‘ Lignarius generaliter ligni_ opifex 
appellatur. Carpentarius speciale nomen est. Carpentum 
enim solum facit.’] 

1. ‘Au artificer in wood’ (J.); as distinguished 
from a joiner, cabinet-makcr, ctc., one who does 
the heavier and stronger work in wood, as the 
framework of houses, lig ete. 

1325 Coer de L. 5934 My fadyr n‘as mason, ne carpen- 
tere, 1387 Trevisa //tgden (Rolls) II. 367 of Dedalus be 
carpunter, @ ago Lig, ood (1871) 30 Pat holi tre was fairest 
po..pe carpenters it let{e]adoun. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1597 
Carpentours, cotelers, couchcours fyn. 1495 Act x1 fen, 
V7, xxii § 1A maister Ship Carpenter. -havyng men undre 
hym. 1548 Compt. Scot, 10 Ane merchant, ane cordinar, 


CARPENTRY. 


charpenteir. x Buttewn Dialogue (1886) 8 Suche Car. 
penter, suche ~ 1567 Daanr /forace Ep. xiv, The 
carpintor dothe grudge. 612 Bate Mark vi. 3 Is not this 
the carpenter, the sonne of Mary? 1665-9 Bovte Occas. 
Refi. (1675) 376 Like the Carpenters that toyl'd to build the 
Ark to save Noah from the Deluge, themselves perisht in. 
1835 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Life 11. tii. 31 Captain 
Gore is..a capital working carpenter, 185: Rusxin Stones 
Ven, (1874) 1. App. 381 The trade which ofall manual trades 
n most honoured ; be for once a carpenter, 

2. fig. cf. buikder, constructor.’ 

3393 Lancu. P. Pl. B. x, 410 Carpenters vnder criste holy 
kirke to make. 1§97 and Pt. Return fr. Pernass. w. it, 
3722 The chiefe Carpenter of Sonets. . 

3. Naut. ‘An officer appointed to examine and 
keep in order the hull of a wooden ship, and all 
her appnrtenances’ (Smyth Saslor’s Word-6k.). 
Hence carpenter's crew, mate, yeoman, etc. 

1627 Cart. SuttH Seaman's Gram. viii. 35 The Carpenter 
and his Mate. 1708 Reyal Proct. 20 May in Lond. Gaz, 
No. 4440/1 Trumpeters, Quarter-Gunners, Carpenters Crews, 
1753 Champers Cyc/. Supp, s.v., The carpenter has a mate 
under him, and a crew or gang to comntand on necessary 
occasions, 1833 Maarvat P. Simple xvii, The captain... 
sent for Mr. Muddle, the Carpenter. 

4, Short for carpenter-aut, carpenter-bee, etc. 

1883 Anowledge 13 July 20/1 [One species of tree-ants} 
bore into the trunk of the tree itself, by reason of which .. 
they are designated Carpenters, 4 

5. attrib, and Comb., as carpeuter-fashion, -shop, 
-theory. 1n possessive case, {rcqnently designating 
varieties of tools and instruments specially used by 
carpenters, as carpenter's axe, chisel, clamp, gauge, 
level, plane, square, etc. Carpenter-ant (see 4); 
carpenter-bee, a genus of solitary bees, A'y/ocopa, 
the females of which excavate cells in decaying 
wood in which to deposit their eggs ; tcarpenter- 
grass, common Yarrow, Achillea Ariefolium,; 
carpenter’s herb, common Self-heal, Prtenelia 
vulgaris; erroneously, bugle and yarrow; car- 
penter’s measure, tonnage as measured by the 
cubic foot; carpenter’s or carpenter-scene 
(Theat.), &. a scene introduced on the front of the 
stage to give the stage-carpenters time to arrange 
complicated scenery behind for the next act; b. 
the painted scene which forms the background of 
this, and shuts off the part of the stage behind, 


where the stage-carpenters are at work. 

1844 Penny Cycl. XXII1. 635/12 The wings of the..°car- 
penter-bees are most frequently black, with a fine purple or 
violet gloss. 1857 Sears Athan. xii. (1858) 102 The idea of 
the universe as 3 bailar which .. God put up “carpenter. 
fashion. 1526 Gt. /ferbail (Britten & H.) In some places 
is called *Carpenter-grasse, it is good to reioyne, and soudre 
woundes. 1§78 Lyte Dodoens t. xc. 133 Brunella, in English 
Prunell, * nters herbe, Selfe heale& Hookeheale. 1611 
Corcr., Niobe au charpentier. .Carpenters-hearbe, Sickle- 
worte, Hooke-heale, Selfe-heale. 1737 OziLt Rabedats(1807) 
II. r19 He should go search for some millefoil, company 
called the nter'sherb. 186: Miss Peatr Flower. PIV. 
176 23768 PAtl. Trans. LVIII. 322 Secured in atube from 
the wind, in the manner of “carpenters levels. 1756 in Picton 
L'poot Munic. Rec, (1886) 11. 147 A bounty of ten sbillings 
a ton..of**Carpenter’s measure, 1860 Cornhill Mag. Dec. 
750 (Hoppe) The dialogue of a front-scene (known techni- 
cally as a *carpenter’s scene) when mae play requires a 
complicated view to be arranged behind it. 1864 4 ¢henaum 
No. 1928, 506/2 Carpenter-scenes, 1874 Graphic 31 Jan. 
t11/2 A Carpenter's Scene is generally a flat in the first 
grooves consisting of some murky picture or other. 1682 
FREEMAN in Long. Afag. 1. 88‘ Barber-shop’, * *carpenter- 
shop’. 1688 RK. Houme Armoury in. ix. $13 A Joyners 
Rule..and a “Carpenters Square. 1862 I]. Srencex first 
Princ. 1. v. § 33 (1875) 120 He declines to accept the “car. 
penter theory of creation as the most worthy, 

Carpenter, v. [f. prec] 

tntr. To do carpenter's work. trans. To make 
by carpentry; to do carpenter’s work; to put 
together mechanically. 

e1815 Jane Austen Persuas. (1833) 1. xi. 301 He drew, 
he varnished, he carpentered. 1861.Sat, Rev. 7 Dec. 582 
The man who ploughs or carpenters sees a satisfactory fruit 
of his tabours. 

Hence Carpentered f/. a., Ca‘rpentering 
vbl, sb, (also attrib.). 

1837 Carivte Fr, Net. w. lii. (D.) The Salle des Menus 
is all new carpentered, 1838 Dickens O. Twist litt, Here 
he took to gardening, planting, fishing, carpentering. 1840 
Tuackeray Catherine vii, He succeeded to. .the carpenier- 
ing business. 1844 W. G, Witts in Pall AJadl C. 28 July 
4/1 A playwright may take a_month..and only produce a 
carpentered thing at last. 1884 Brack Jud. Shads, xxviii, 
She even tried her hand at carpentering. 

Carpentership. [see -smip.] The art or 
occupation of a carpenter; fig. workmanship. 

1§74 Wernats 30 Caspentership, architectura, 1885 
Blackw, Mag. July 98/2 One man gave up his carpentership. 

Carpentry (ki1péntri). Also 4 carpentarie. 
[a. ONF. carpenterie=F. charpeuterie (=Pr. car- 
peutaria, Sp. carpinteria):—L. carpentiria (se. 

Jabrica) carriage-maker’s workshop: cf. -RY.] 

1. The trade or art of a carpenter; the art of 
cutting, working, and joining timber into structures. 

1377 Lanci. ?. Pt. B.x. 178 Tooles of carpentrie, 1382 
Wveur £2, xxxv. 33 Werkis of carpentarye. 1523 Lp. Bex. 
ners Froiss. 1. cxx. 144 ‘I'wo connyng men maisters in car- 
pentre, 1686 Ferne Slaz. Gentrie 72 Carpentarie. .dealeth 
with wood. 1677 Moxon Meck. Exerc. (1703) 217 Ithad been 
more proper for ine in these Exercises to have introduced 
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Carpentry before Joinery. 1836 Emerson Nature, Spirit, 
Wks, (Bohn) II. 166 Idealism + hypothesis to account for 
nature by other principles than those of carpentry and 
chemistry. 1873 Roorker Civil Enginecr. 1. iii. § 24% 
Carpentry is the art of combining pieces of ‘timber for the 
ic ac ad any considerable weight or pressure. 

. Timber-work constructed by the carpenter ; 
‘an assemblage of pieces of timber connected by 
framing, or letting them into each other, as are the 
pieces of a roof, floor, centre, etc.’ (Gwilt). 

1555 Fardle Facions 1. iv. 46 The chiefe citie..stondeth 
not by building of masonrie, & carpentrie as ours. 1616 
MARKHAM County. Farm 333 Borne vp with carpentrie or 
frames of timber. 1770 FRANKLIN Lett, Wks. 1840 VI. 335 
The carpentry of the roof. .is sheeted or covered with deals. 
1865 Cartvie Fredk. Gt. vu. iii, Solid well-painted carpentry. 

3. attrib, 

1750 Beawes Lex Afercat, (1752) 832 Carpentry Wood .. 
brought here from Lower Saxony. 1796 Morse Amer 
Geog. 1. 542 The inward carpentry-work, 

Carper ! (kaupa1). [f, Carp v.+-ER1.] One 
who carps. ta. A talker, prattler. O65. b. A 
fault-finder, a caviller, a captious critic. 

oe Promp. Paro, 62 Carpare, fabulator, garulator. 
$47 Recorpe Judic, Ur. Aiib, The besye brabling of 
curyouse carpers, 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (1841) 36 Every 
Duns will bee a carper, rs8r J. Bete J/addon's Answ, 
Osor, 501 A carper of other mens faultes. 1658 A. Fox 
Wurtz’ Surg. Ep. Ded. 9 He will meet with very many 
Carpers and Cavilers. 1666 J. Smit Ofd Age (1752) 51 

‘That audacious carper at the works of God. 1868 Brown- 
ING ‘i § Bk, vit. 1007 Carpers abound in this misjudging 
world. 

Carper 2. 
CARP v.4 

+Carpese. Ols. rare“. [a. 16th. F. carpase, 
ad. L. carpasum, a, Gr. xdpragov.) A plant with 
narcotic juice mentioned by anctent authors. 

1598 Svivester Du Bartas u. 1. ut. 161 The stifning 
Carpese, th’ eyes—foe Hemlock stinking. [1611 Cotcr., 
Carpase.| 

Carpet (ki-pét), sd. Also 4 karpete, (6 car- 
pente,, 5-6 earpette, -pyte, 6 carpett, -pete, 
6-7 carpit. (ME. carpete, varying with carpete, 
and in 16th c. carpyle: from F. or med.L., and 
this from It. OF. had carpite (13th c.), sort of 
coarse cloth (mod. F. carfeite rug, small (Turkish) 
carpet is app. from Eng.). Med.L. had carpiva, 
carpela, explained by Carpentier in Du Cange as 
‘a kind of villose or thickish cloth, and a garment 
of that cloth’; also carfetta. Florio has It. 
carpella ‘a carpet for a table’; mod. Ital. dicts. 
carpila a coarse carpet ; La Crusca says ’a coarse 
hanging for a table, made of rough woollen mate- 
rials, and of patches, of motley colours’. 

Carpita is etymologically identical with F. charpie (Pic. 
carpie, Latinized carpia 13th c.) ‘lint (for surgical purposes) 
procured hy the unravelling of old linen,’ the pa. pple. fem. 
of OF. charpir to card wool, to unravel cloth & reduce it to 
threads, to tear to shreds, corresp. to It. earfire, pa. pple. 
carpito, representing (with change of conjugation) L. car+ 

#ére to card, pick, pluck, tear, pull in pieces. The name 
carfita may have been originally given toa fabric formed 
of unravelled cloth, or of shreds of cloth patched together. 
The variants carpeta, carpetta also occur in later med.L., 
doubtless from Italian carpetts, which assumes the form of 
a diminutive.] 

I. Asa simple sb. 

“[ In med.Lat. use, ‘A kind of villose or thickish cloth, and 
a garment of that cloth’. Carpentier cites, zuter alia, 

t2gx Carmelite Rule, Habeat unusquisque frater unam 
Carpitam, quod est nostra: Religionis signum, non de petiis 
consutam sed contextam [a carpet which is the distinctive 
dress of our order, not sewed together of pieces (or patches) 
but woven together}, 1295 Unam carpitam de panno serico 
velluto (a carpet of silk velvet cloth]. 

+1. A thick fabric, commonly of wool, used to 
cover tables, beds, etc.; a table-cloth. Oés. 

31345 Sacrist's Roll Lichfield Cathed. (Derbysh. Archzol. 
Trans.) 9 Item unus pannus quit vocatur Karpete. 1434 in 
Foes Agric. & Prices IV. 577. 1513 Bk. Keruynge in 
Babees Bk. 283 Laye carpentee about the bedde. 527 /x2z, 
Sir i, Guildford’s Goods (MS.), A carpet of grene cloth for 
a lytill foulding table. 1563 Foxe A. & VW. an. 1553 Oct., The 
Carpet or cloth, which lay upon the table whereat M. Ridley 
stood, was remoued, 1 Furrer /loly ic Prof, St. ws Xs 
287 A Communion-table will not catch cold with wanting a 
rich carpet. 1702 Lond, Gaz. No. 3851/4 One green Cloth 
Carpet, with a small Fringe round it, for the Communion 
Table. 1727-5: Cuamarns Cyc/., Carpet, a sort of covering 

-eto be spread on a table, trunk, an estrade, or even a 
passage, or floor. 1728 Newton Chronol, Amended, To 
adorn their beds and tables with rich furniture and carpets. 

b. On the carpet {i.e. of the council table) : 
under consideration or discussion. [cf. F. ser de 
lapis.) 

1726 Woprow Corr, (1843) LI1.2 5, The great cry made for 
the people's powers in election. .which is the case now upon 
the carpet. a 1734 Nort Lives Pref, 21 These three 
brothers, whose lives are upon the carpet before me. 1773 
R. Graves Spirit. Quix.x, xi. (D.) He. .contrived to bring 
another subject upon the carpet. 1800 Wrens IWashington 


xii. (1877) 187 A question of importance being on'the carpet. 
3855 Mortev Dutch Rep. w. a 1866" 604. : ae 


2. A similar fabric, generally worked in a pattem 
of divers colours, used to spread on a floor or the 
ground, for standing, sitting, or kneeling on, or 
(now usually) to cover a floor, or stair. Also the 
material, as in ‘a picce of carpet’, 

Vou, II, 


One who prepares teasels: see 
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1438-60 Lid. de Antig, Legib. ccvi, Duas vestes vocatas 
Carpette sternendas coram fontem ecclesise. 14.. A/S. 
Addit. 6113f. 106.a in Dom, Archit. IE. 107, lij chambres 
of pleasaunce .. all the floures covered with carpettes, 
xs13 More Rich, 1/1 (2641) 439 On a _carpit in a Ladies 
chanber. 1548 Haut Edw. /V, 234 (R.) A prelate, more 
mete for a ladyes carpet, than for an ecclesiasticall pulpet. 
1580 Baret A/z. C 144 A carpet of Turky, Polyneta 
phrygia. 1682 Drvorex Jfac £2. gt No Persian carpets 
spread th’ imperial way. 1712 Appison Spect. No. 289 99 
The Dervise. laid down his Wallet, and spread his Carpet 
after the Mauner of the Eastern Nations. 1839 tr. Laezar- 
tine’s Trav, East 155/1 [In] the mosques .. I tound a small 
number of Turks, seated cross-legged, or kneeling on the 
carpets, 1861 Fror, Nicutincate Nursing 6: A dirty 
carpet..infects the [sick] room. 

b. Being, at first, chiefly a luxury of a lady’s 
chamber, it became an attribute of luxury and effe- 
minacy (see esp. 6); also of the chamber, drawing 
room, or court, as opposed to the camp or field. 

188x Stywarp Mart. Discip. To Rdr. 2 Whereby we maie 
not be reputed sleepers, or followers too much of the carpet. 
1630 Naunton Fragm, Keg. iArb.) 32 For the times began 
to be quick and active, and fitter for stronger motions, than 
those of the Carpet. /4/d. 40 ‘They were of the Court and 
Carpet, not led by the genius of the Camp. 

te. Anight of the carpet: see quotations ; also 
= CARPET-KNIGHT, Ods. 

71547 in Surype eed, Mem. Wau. App. E, The Knights 
of the Carpet dubbed hy the King on Shrove Tuesday. 
[These were evidently Axights Bachelors; the list follows 
that of the Auights of the Bath made at same time} 
1586 Ferns Slaz. Geutrie tos A Knight .. may be dubbed 
..in the time of peace vpon the Carpet .. he is called a 
Knight of the carpet, bycause that the King sitteth in his 
regall chaire of estate and the Gentleman. .kneeleth before 
his Soueraigne vpon the carpet or cloth vsually spred .. for 
the Soueraignes footestoole. 1630 Naunron Fraga, Reg. 
(Arb.) 47 A worse Christian than he was, & a better knight 
of the carpet than he should be. 1688 R. Hoime sl rwroury 
in. 57 2 Knights of the Carpet, or Knights of the Green 
Cloth ; to distinguish them from Knights that are Dubbed 
as Soldiers are in the Field. 

a. 70 walk the carpet. said of a servant sum- 
moned before the master or mistress for a repri- 
mand. (Cf. Carpet 2. 4.) 

1823 Gatr Eufail WI, xxix, 278 Making .. her servants 
‘walk the carpet’. é 

3. fig. Applied to a covering or expanse, as of 
grass or flowers, resembling a carpet in smooth- 
ness, softness, or varied colouring. 

1593 Suaks. Rich, 17, um. iii, 50 Vpon the Grassie Carpet 
of this Plaine. 1670 Evetyn Diary 22 July, At either end 
of the towne, upon the very carpet where the sports are 
celebrated. 1957 Dyer /Yeece 1. 26 They... The close-wov'n 
carpet graze. ¢ 1854 StanLey Sinval § Pad. ii. (1858) 122 The 
carpet of flowers. .on the bankes of the Chebar. 

4. Short for carfet-moth ; see 3. 

1856 R. Sutera Pract, Hints 108 Those beautifully marked 
Geometra: called ‘carpets‘ by collectors. 1859 STAINTON 
Butterf. §& Moths 11.73 Inthe month of May the ‘ Carpets’ 
enter on the scene. 1866 E. Newman Brit, Butterf & 
Moths 64 The Satin Carpet .. the Ringed Carpet. 

II. In combination or attributively. 

5. Comb, a, attributive (pertaining to a carpet, 
or made of carpet), as carpel-cloth, -shoe, -web, 
-work ; b. objective, as carpet-bealer, -beating, 
«dusting, -maker, -planner; @. instrnmental, as 
carpel-covered adj.; a. similative (resembling a 
carpet of smooth turf), as + carfet-grass, 
+ -ground, t -hill, t-walk, t-way; also carpel- 
smooth, -woven adjs. Spec. combs. as carpet- 
bed (Gardening), a bed in which dwarf foliage- 
plants of different colours are arranged so as to 
form a pattern like that of a carpet; so carpet- 
bedding, -garden; carpet-broom, -brush, one 
used for sweeping a carpet; carpet-dance, a 
dance on the carpet, an informal dance (the carpet 
being taken up for dancing on great occastons) ; 
carpet-moth, a name for several spectes of Geo- 
metcr moths, from their variegated colouring ; 
earpet-rod, a metal rod to keep a stair-carpet in 
its place, a statr-rod ; carpet-snake, a large Aus- 
traltan snake (Aforelia vartegata) with a variegated 
skin; see also quot. from Whitworth; carpet- 
weed, the genus A/ollugo (N.O. Caryophyllacer), 
see also CARPET-BAG, -KNIGHT. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 44/1 A jobbing-man—*car- 
pet-beater and so forth. 1883 Pad Afal? G. 7 Sept. 4/1 The 
** carpet beds’, where some intricate pattern is worked out 
ina variety of colours. Here no floweris allowed, the effect 
being due entirely to the colours of the leaves. 1615 
Churchw. Acc. Gt. Wigstone, Leicestersh. (Nichols 179) 
149 New *Carpet-cloth for the communion table. 1835 ‘I. 
Heer G. Gurney 1. v.84 Hard *carpet-covered benches. 1861 
T. Peacock Gryll Gr. xxiii. 198 On these occasions, it was 
of course a “carpet-dance. 1865 Dickens Jfut. Fr. oars 
A well-conducted automaton to come and play quadrilles 
for a carpet-dance. 1756 Mrs. Catperwoop ¥ru/. (1884) 
26 Fine *carpet-grass. 1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat, v, 
(1706) 30 He will tread as boldly on Stones as on *Carpet- 
ground. 1759 Ditwortn /’ofe 144 An ambling muse run- 
ning on a carpet-ground. 1732 Mrs. Pexparves in Jfrs. 
Delaney's Autobiog (1861) Lie ‘This house lies on the top 
ofa *carpet hill. crgo0o Cocke Lorell’s B.(1843'9 Brouderers, 
«and “carpyte makers, 1863 Trarrorp World iu Ch. 1. 
go Another corridor... reduced upholsterers and *carpet 

lanners to despair. 1848 Tuackeray Van, Fair iii, Sh 

ked for one instant in his face, and then down at the 


CARPET-BAGGER. 


1844 Mrs. BrowninG Lost Bower xviii, 
arpet-smooth with grass and moss, 1863 Wooo Nas, 
fist. WE. 115 The Diamond Snake. .[and} The *Carpet 
Snake... are variable in their colouring. 1864 Glasgow 
Herald 12 Apr., An enormous carpet snake which .. was 
found to measure 12 feet 6 inches in length. 1885 G. C. Wurt- 
wortu Auglo-ind, Dict. Carpet snake. .Loosely applied to 
any kind of snake found in a dwelling house, other than a 
cobra_or a dhiman..most commonly the lycodon aulicus, 
1664 Ievetyn Aad, Mort. (1729) 201 Mow *Carpet-walks. 
1664 H. Mort Alyst. Jig. 549 To keep rank and file. not 
to break order though all be not *Carpet-way. a 1658 
CieveLanp The Times 31 We .. Must not expect a Carpet 
way. 1884 Browninc Fertshfah 128 A *carpet-web I saw 
once leave the loom. 161z W. Barkstep /ffreut (1876) 81 
All the floore with *Carpet-worke was strawn. 1816 Jane 
Austen Luana i. x. 72 If 1 give up music, I shall take up 
carpet-work. 1768 Tucker Lé, Nat. (1852) Il. 414 The 
*earpet-woven grass that beautifies our lawns. 

6. attrib. and Comé. arising out of sense 2 b, as 
carpet-consideration, courtship, friend, gentry, loy ; 
+ carpet-man, t carpet-monger, one who fre- 
quents ladies’ boudoirs or carpeted chambers, one 
who deals in ‘carpet-trade’; tecarpet-trade, the 
occupations and amusements of the chamber or 
boudoir. Also CaRpET-KNIGHT (q. ¥.), and many 
appellations akin to it din which carfef implies 
hauating the chamber or boudoir), as carpet captain, 
champion (champion of the dames), coward, peer, 
shield, squire (=squire of dames‘, or modelled 
on it (with the sense of dilcttantisim, shirking of 
practical work, difficulty, or danger , as carpet geo- 
logist, poet, soldier, ete. 

1548 Hau. Chron, (1809) 153 Like a *Carpet capitaine he 
.. removed his Campe & fled to Crespy. 1623 Cockrnam 
in, Jarvis, a Carpet Captaine, rather than a Warriour. 1600 
Farrax Tasso xvi. xxxii. 286 A *Carpet champion for a 
wanton dame. 1601 Suaks. 772. Won. iv.258 He is knight 
dubh‘d with vnhatch’d Rapier, and on “carpet considera. 
tion. 1636 Massincrr Bash/. Lev, 1. i, Vou are not to be 
won By carpet-courtship, but the sword. 1605 Jay Stucley 
in Sch. Shads. (1878) 201, Fama soldier And hate the name 
of “carpet-coward. 41616 Braun. Vi. MValent, w. ii, 
Have I lived Only to be a *carpet-friend, for pleasnre ? 
xs7t Fortescue Forest of //ist, 133b, The daintie coward 
and ‘carpette man. 1599 Nasue Lent. Stuff Ded, Any 
other ‘carpet-munger or primerose knight of Primero. 1592 

— 2, Penilesse iN.) The. .insinuating curtesie of a *earpet- 
peere, 1854 Emurson Lett. & Soc. Aims, Poet. § Imag. 

Wks, (Bohn) HET. 167 Your ‘carpet poets, who are content 
to amuse. 1869 Rawtinsox slac. L/ist, 470 No ‘carpet 
soldiers, but hardy troops. 1605 lay Stuctey in Sch. 
Shaks, (1878) 188, 1 shall be thought .. a coward, A sleepy 
dormouse, and a ‘carpet squire. 1660 WaTERNOUSE sl emis 
& Aro: 68 Adorned with rich Clothes, precious Jewels, and 
“Carpet toyes. 1581 Ricu Farew. Milit. Profess. (N.) 
This noble duke had no maner of skill in carpet-trade. 

b. Sometimes passing into an adjective: 

@ 1639 Warp Seri. 119 (D.) Our strait- buttoned, carpet, 
and efieminate gentry. 1884 S/. Zaees’s Gaz. 20 Apr. 4 The 
carpet markmanship which is the special fruit of Wimbledon. 

arpet (kaupet), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. frans. To cover or spread with a carpet. 
Ience Carpeted ff/. a. 

@ 1626 Bacox New Altd., A fair Chamber richly hanged 
and carpeted under Foot. 1811 Lert. fr. Eugl. 1. xiv. 161 
The room is carpeted. 1849 C. BrontE Shirtey x. 142 She 
noiselessly paced. .the carpeted floor. 1860 Emerson Cond. 
Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 348 A sumptuous ship has 
floored and carpeted for him the stormy Atlantic. 

2. transf, To cover or strew as with a carpet. 

3748 Ramsay £4. Somerville, These delightful flowers, 
Which carpet the poetic fields. 1817 J. F. Pexniz Noyal 
Minstr. v. 339 The yellow leaves That carpet autumn’s 
groves. 1865 Gosse Land and Sva (1874) 216 Clumps of 
pale primroses are carpeting the hollows. i 

3. To place on a carpet. rare. (Cf. pillow.) 

1821 Byron Fuax 1, \xvii, Hatdee and Juan carpeted their 
feet On crimson satin. : 

4. collog. To call (a servant) into the parlour, 
etc., to be reprimanded ; to reprimand, ‘ call over 
the coals’, (Cf. Carpet 54. 2d.) 

1840 H. Cocxtox Vad. Vox xli, They had done nothing ! 
Why were they carpeted? 1871 Daily News 23 Sept., 
When they (Colonel Burnaby and Captain Annesley] were 
‘carpeted’ [by the Jockey Club] to account for the sus- 
picious running of the mare Tarragona with Michel Grove. 

Ca:rpet-ba'g. A travelling bag, properly one 
made of carpet. 

1844 Dtsraert Coningsby 1. v.(R.) Coningsby .. had lost 
the key of his carpet-bag. 1858 Hawthorne #. & Jt, 
Fruls, (x872) 1. x Our dozen trunks and half-dozen carpet- 
bags, being already packed and labelled. 

b. atirib., as in carpet-bag adventurer, govern: 
ment, ride (U.S. slang): see next. 

1874 Fraser's Mag. Aug. 155 The double curse of negro 
and carpet-bag rule. 1878 WV. Awer. Rev. CXXVI. 279 A 
ring composed of carpet-bag adventurers. 1886 Dicey Engl, 
Case agst. Home Rule 108 The so-called Carpet Bag Go- 
vernments, that is..the rule of Northem adventurers who 
were kept in office throughout the South by the Negro Vote, 


Carpet-bagger. U.S. Political slang. [f. 
CARPET-BAG + -ER.] A scornful appellation applied, 
after the American Civi] War of 1861-5, to im- 
migrants from the Northern into the Southern 
States, whose ‘propcrty qualification’ consisted 
merely of the contents of the carpet-bag which 
they had brought with them. Hence, applied op- 
probriously to all Northerners who went south and 
tried, by the Negro vote or otherwise, to obtain 
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political influence ; and generally to any one inter- 
fering with the politics of a locality with which 
he is thought to have no permanent or genuine 
connexion. 

Hence Carpet-baggery, Carpet-ba'ggism. 

1868 Daily News 18 Sept., All ‘carpetbaggers’ and ‘scala- 
wags’ are whites. The carpet baggers are immigrants from 
the North who have thrown themselves into local politics, 
and through their influence with the negroes obtained office. 
1872 Spectator 21 Sept.1194 At the elections which took place 
in June, 1868, ‘ Carpet-baggers ‘ and other adventurers who 
put themselves forward as flee friends of the freedmen were 
everywhere successful. 1880 Gen. Grant in New York 
ffer, 26 Oct., See the prosperity and the thrift that has 
been brought to these new States by these carpet baggers ! 
188: Philada. Record No. 3459. 2 The ‘solid south" is a 
protest ngainst carpetbagism. .in the form of Northern men 
going down in person to 1ake Ease of Southern politics. 
1884 Mibtor (Dakota) Teller 30 July, To abolish this in- 
famous system of territorial eps ane: and to require 
all appointees to territorial offices to have been two years 
residents of the territory. Jfod. Eng. Newsp. ‘Vhe electors 
have preferred the local man to a carpet-bagger from London, 

Carpeting (kaupétin), 56. [f. Carper sé. or 
a +-1NG 1] 

1. The action of covering (as) with carpet. 

2. Material for carpets. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Afiserics lium, Life ii. ix, This [is] 
carpeting compared with what follows. 1813 L. Hunt in 
Examiner 22 Feb. 1114/1 Matting and carpeting have done 
much for the stone floor. 1835 Ure PArlos. Manuf. 139 
In Wilton carpeting, there 1s both a linen warp and a 
worsted warp. A - 

3. fransf. A carpet-like covering. 

1883 Century Mag. Dec. 174/1 Its rich carpeting of wild 
flowers. 1885 S. O. Juwett March Island xiv, The frayed 
whitish carpeting of their last year's leaves, 

4. See CARPET v. 4. 

Mod. colleg. ‘She received from her mistress a thorough 
good carpeting.” 

Carpet -knight. [f. Carrer 53. 2b + 
Kwicut.}] Originally, perhaps = Avight of the 
Carfet (see CARPET 2c); but, tisually, a contempt- 
uous term for a knight whose achievements belong 
to ‘the carpet’ (i.e. the lady’s botidoir, or car- 
petcd chamber) instead of to the field of battle ; 
a stay-at-home soldier. In modern use with less 
reference to the lady’s boudoir, and more to the 
drawing-room with its avoidance of practical work. 

1576 Wuetstone Kock of Regard 55 He consults with 
carpet knights about curious masks. 1580 H. Girrorp 
Gilloflowers (1875) 85 Yee curious Carpet knights that 
spend the time in sport & play, 1580 Barer <i /v. B 956 
Those which serue abhominable and filthy idlenesse, and as 
we vse to call them carpet knightes. 16z1 Cotcr. sv. 
Couchette, Afignon de couchette, a Carpet-Knight, one that 
euer loues to be in womens chainbers. 162: Burton Anat. 
Mel. ii. u. ii. 1651) 73 As much valor is to be found in 
feasting, as in fighting, and some of our City Captains and 
Carpet Knights will make this good. 1719 D’'Urrey Pills 
(1872) IV. 276 Brave Carpet Knights in Cupid’s fights. 
1810 Scott Neve of L.v. xiv, 1..hold your valour light As 
that of some vain carpet-knight. 1860 A. L, Wispsor 
Ethica vi. 297 Their authors had been no carpet-knights, 
but had lived and acted the lives of their heroes. 

Ca‘rpetless, ¢. Without a carpet. 

1835 Fraser's Mag, XII. 63t In ga of carpetless floors, 
1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xiv. (C. D. ed.) 100 The common 
stairs of this mansion were bare and carpetless. 

Carpholite (ki-3fleit), Afin, [Ger. karpho- 
dith (Werner 1819), £ Gr. adppos straw + AiBos 
stone.] A hydrous silicate of alumina and man- 
ganese, occurring in silky fibres of a straw-yellow 
colour, in the tin mines of Schlackenwald. 

1844 Prituirs A/iz. 18. 1868 Dana Adit. 419. 

Carphology (kaifplédzi). Afed. Also in L. 
form carphologia. {[ad. Gr. xappodcyia (Galcn), 
{. xéppos twig, straw, bit ofwool + A€yarto collcct.] 

The movements of delirious patients, as if search- 
ing for or grasping at imaginary objects, or pick- 
ing the bed-clothes ; floccilation. 

1851 in Mayne £.xcf,. Lex. 1866 A. Fuint Princ. Aled, 
(1880) 703 Subsultus, carphologia, and fumbling with the 
bed-clothes are frequent symptoms. 1880 Afed. Temp, 
Jrnl. Jan., When carphology has given place to a mere 
trembling of the fingers. 

Carphosi-derite. A/ix. [f. Gr. xdppos straw 
++ oiSnpos iron +-ITE.] A hydrows sulphate of iron 
with sand and gypsnm, occurring as a straw- 
coloured mineral, fonnd in reniform masses and 
incrustations, in Labrador. 

1850 Dana Afin, 452. Rese 

Carpid (kispid). Bot, [In mod.L, carpidium, 
dim. (on Gr. type) of xapzos frnit.] A synonym 
of CARPE. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 401. 

Carping (kaspin), vé/. 56.1 The action of the 
verb CARP: +a, Speaking or saying; speech, 
talk ; faculty of speech. Ods. 

c1325 EZ. FE, Allit. P. B. 1550 Sone so sg kynge for 


his care carping my3t_ wynne. argqoo Relig. Pieces Z: 


Thornton MS. (1867) 7 Ryghte eyene and carpyng of be 
wordes. a 1400 Cov. Myst, (1841) 166 Suche a carpynge is 
unknowe, 4 ; ” 
b. Censorious speech; cavilling, fault-finding, 
captlous criticism. 
¢ 1400 Yiwaine §& Gaw, 127 This kene karping of Syr Kay. 
1599 Snaks. Much Ado in. i.71 Such carping is not com. 
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mendable. 1697-1712 Lesite Short Method w. Deists, &c. 
iii, All those little carpings. .that are made as to the passage 
through the Red Sea, 1868 NetrLesmip Browning i, 49 
Thea loy of harsh criticism, of ungrateful carping. 

Carping, 7/. 56.2. The preparing of teasels: 
see CARP 7,4 


Carping, //I/. a. 
censorious, captious. 

1g8t Sipney Afpol. Poetrie (Arb.) 48 Their carping dis- 
prayse. ¢1s9r Suaks. 1 ffen. VS, ww, i. With enuious 
carping tongue. 1730 Lo. Lanspowne 70 Mem. Waller 
20 No carping critic interrupts his praise. 1865 TROLLOPE 
Belton Est. xi. 120 That carping spirit in which she had 
been wont to judge of his actions. 

i Confused with Carkixe ffi. a. 

1580 T. Marsnace in Farr's S. #. (1845) II. 312 With care 
pyng cares did call and crie. 1703 erin On N. T. 

uke xii, 30 By our carping care. 

fence Ca‘rpingly adv, in a carping way. 

3579 J. Rocers (tit/e), An answer unto a wicked .. Libel 
made by Christopher Vitell. .carpingly answering to certain 
points. 1§77-86 Houinsugp Chron, Jrel, (1808) WI. 13 
Through his procurement carpinglie published. 1755 in 
Jounson. 

Carpit(e, obs. form of Carpet. 

+Carples. Obs. rare—. [? Cf. CaRPELL.] 

1837 Willof W, Watwyn Somerset Ho.) A carplese of olde 
wole, 

+Carpmeal, Carptmeal. O¢s. 
melon Morecambe Bay.] (See quot.) 

1610 Act7 Jas. /, xvi. § 2 All Cogware, Kendalles, course 
Cottons, and Carptmeales..made within the said Counties 
of Cumberland and Westmerland, or within the said Townes 
and Parishes of Carptmeale, Hawkeshead, and Broughton, 
in the said Countie of Lancaster. 1677-1692 CoLrs, Carfe- 
meals. 1poq Wontivce Dict. Rust, ef Urb, Se dabei a 
coarse kind of Cloth made in the North of England, and 
formerly mentioned. I know not whether the Name con- 
tinues still 1799 Strutt Dress § Habits U1. 195. 

Carpo-!, combining form of Gr. xapmés, Car- 
Pus, wrist, as in Carpo-cerite [Gr. «épas horn]. 
Ca:rpometaca‘rpal a., ‘ relating to the carpus and 
metacarpus’, Carpopedal a., ‘relating to the 
hand and the foot’ (in carpopedal spasm ‘a term 
applied to the local convulsions which affect the 
hands and fect of children’), Carpo'podite, 
‘the fifth basal joint of the hinder antennx of 
certain Arthropods’. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1877 Huxiey Anat. Inv, An. vi 314 To its inner portion 
the ischiocerite is connected, bearing a merocerite and car- 

ocerite, while the last segment, or procerite, consists of a 
jong multi-articulate filament, 1836-9 Toop Cycl. Anat. 
II. 5:0 The carpo-metacarpal joint of the thumb enjoys motion 
forwards, back wards, inwards, and outwards. 1 Roserts 
flandbk, Med, 1._ 362 Carpopedal contractions. 1870 
Rotteston Anim. Life 94 The fifth segment is known as 
the Carpopodite. 

Carpo-”, combining form of Gr. «apnds fruit) 
as in Ca‘rpogone, Carpogo‘nium Zo/, (cf. ar- 
chegoniune), the female reproductive organ of Thal- 
lophytes which prodnces a sporocarp or spore- 
fit; hence Carpogonial a., relating to the 
carpogonium. Carpo‘phagous «a, Zool. [Gr. 
-payos eating], fruit-eating. Ca'rpophore /o/. (Gr. 
-popos bearing, f. pépav to bear], a prolongation 
of the axis of a flower, rising the pistil above the 
stamens, as in Gerantacew and Unidellifere ; also, 
in Thallophytes, the stalk ofa na om Or spore- 
fruit. Ca‘rpophyll Hof. (Gr. pvAdoy leaf], ‘the 
modified leaf which by its folding produccs a carpel’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Ca'rpospore Sot. (Gr. ondpos 
sowing, secd], in Thallophytes, the spore formed 
in a sporocarp or spore-fruit; hcnce Carpospo'rous 
a., applicd to Algwz which produce sporocarps or 
spore-frnits with carpospores. 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 236 The female organ [of Thallo- 
phytes].. may be designated by the general term Carpo- 
gonium, /éd, 292 The true fertile pid nl branches. 
1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat, II. 302/1 ¢ Carpophagous 
Phalangers. 1870 Benttey Sot. 298 The axis is prolonged 
tn the formofacolumellaor carpophore. ee M. Cooke Fungi 
(1874) 168 A germ-like tube, which, without originating a 
proper mycelium, develops at the expense of the nutritive 
material stored in the zygospore into a carpophore, or fruit- 
bearer, 1880 Grav Sot, Text-dk. 401 Connie, literally 
fruit-leaf; synonym of Carpel, 188a Vines Sacks’ Bot. 267 
The carpospores are here precisely like the ordinary non- 
sexual conidia, 1887 Mature 21 Apr. 577/2 The carposporous 
forms of Alga. ‘ 

Carpocra‘tian. <A follower of Carpocrates 
of Alexandria (A.p. 120), who asserted the mor- 
tality of Christ’s body and the creation of the 
world by angels. Also +Carpo-cratite. 

1585-7 I. RoGers 39 Art, (1607/65. 16797 Gitrin Dentonol, 
(1867) 138 The filthy Carpocratians, who taught that men 
must sin and do the will of all the devils. 188a-3 Scnuarr 
Relig. Encyct. 11, 880 The Antinomianism of the ar 
cratians. 1§79 Futke Confit. Sanders 590 The Gnostikes 
and Carpocratites haue Images painted in collours. 

Carpolite (kiupélait). Also -lithe. [f. Gr. 
xapro- fruit + Aidos stone: see -LITE.] A fossil or 
petrified fruit. 

1847 Crate, Carpolrte. 
polithes. 

Carpology (ka:pp'lédzi). [f. Gr. eapro- frnit 
+-Acyta; sec -LOGY.} The part of botany which 


That carps; fault-finding, 


(from Cart- 


1851 Ricnarpson Geol. 196 Care 


CARRACKE. 


is concerned with the study of fruits. Hence 
Carpolo'gical a., Carpolo-gically adv., Carpo'- 
logist. i 

oo Edin, Bet Thee wee -aware of 
the necessity of the study of carpolo Lbid, 67 A carpo- 
logical tour in France, England and Holland. 1869 in Ang. 
Mech. 24 Dec. 370/2 Carpological specimens. 1819 CoLr- 
BRookE in Trans, Linn, Soc. XIII, (1822) 46 That eminent 
carpologist. 

i Carpus (kispds\. Anat, [mod.L. carpus, a. 
Gr. xaprés wrist.] The part of the skeleton which 
unites the hand to the fore-arm, consisting in the 
higher vertebrates of eight small bones, in birds 


of two. In man it forms the z7ist; in the horse, 
the knee. 
1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 295 From the Carpus to the 


end of the middle finger. 1726 Monko Amat. (1741) 259 
The Iland is..divided into the Carpus, Metacarpus and 
Fingers, 7833 Sir C. Bett /fand (1834) 9x ‘The carpus, 
forming [in the horse) what by a sort of license is called the 
knee. 1840 G, Ertis Anat. 417 Other small arteries are 
given off to the carpus and hand. 

Carquan, Carquenet, obs. ff. Carcan, -ET. 

Carr! (ka1). dial, [Old Northumbrian carr 
tock.] A rock: now especially applied to insulated 
rocks off the Northumbrian and Scottish coasts. 

¢ 980 Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. vii. 24 Se Se zetimbres hus his 
ofer carr, /éid. Mark xv. 46 Byrgen pat wes zeheawen 
ofcarre. 1856 Berwick Nat, Club M1. 223 Farne [stands 
—The Utt Carres, modernized into Out Carves, are not far 
from Monkshouse. 

Carr®, car (ka1), /oca/, Also 4kerr,5 ker,6-7 
carre. [FromON. Cf. Da. ker, dyer pool, pond 
(e. g. gade-ker village pond), Sw. 4vrr fen, morass, 
marsh, moor, Norw. yer, 4jerr pool, marsh, wet 
copse, Icel. 4yarr copse-wood, brushwood, £arr- 
myrr marsh grown with brushwood.] 

1. A pond or pool; a bog or fen; now, nsnally, 
wet boggy ground; a meadow recovered by drain- 
ing from the bog. 

¢3330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14574 Sire Thadok, be 
erchebischop of 3ork, Heliuedeinkerres, asdoppestork. 1538 
Leann /tin. V.53 This Fenne. .hath many Carres of Waters 
in it. /6rd. V. 122 There is a praty Car or Pole in Bishops 
Dale. 1566 Scotter Crt. Koll in E. Peacock N.-IV. Linc. 
Gloss, (E. D, $.) & v4 Euery inhabytant of Scotter shall a 
che gers in the carre. 1614 Marknam Cheap /f usb. (1623) 
46 Which pastures may be either high woods, commons, 
carres, or such like spacious pieces of ground. 1691 Ray 
N.C, Wads., Carre, a hollow place where water stands, 1843 
FJrul. Roy. Agric, Soc. VV. ti. 293 These redeemed meadows, 
or carrs (Lincolnshire). consist of an unctuous peat. 1880 
Times 17 Sept. 8/5 In the carrs and marishes both corn and 
turnips are under water. 1881 Archzol. XLVI. 378 There 
are lands called cars in most of the neighbouring parishes, 
1887 }ork fferaid 16 Apr. 2/s Agistments in Everingham 
Carr. Horses and Cattle may be Pastured on the above 
Carr from roth May to Old Michaelmas Day, 1887. 

2. A fen or bog grown up with low bushes, 
willows, alders, etc. ; a boggy or fenny copse. 

¢1440 Promp, Parv. 272 Ker, where treys growyn be a 
watur or a fenn, cardctum; ker for aldyr, altetumt. 1681 
Wortipvce Dict. Rust. et Urb., Carre, woody moist boggy 
ground, 1691 Ray S. ¢ £. C. Wds., Carre, a wood of 
alder, or other trees in a_moist boggy place. 1865 W. 
Waite £ast. Eng. U1. 98 The larger islets are known as 
‘carrs’, and ‘alder carrs’ to denote those on which the watere 
side tree grows thickly. 31874 4. & Q. Ser. v. I. 132 In 
Norfolk .. osier or alder carrs. One is called the bird-carr 
from the fact of the black-headed gull re there. 1883 
G.C. Davies Norfolk Broads xv. (1884) 111 In the upper 
marshes, low copses, locally called ‘carrs,’ are numerous. | 

3. attrib, and Conth,, as carr fir, oak, wood, 
timber and trees dug np in ecarrs; + carr-grave, 
+-graver, an offtcer appointed to attend to the 
carrs; ‘+ carr-sick (see qnot.): carr swallow, a 
local naine of the Black Tein (Sterna nigra). 
Also CARGOOSE. 

ee Rav N.C. Wéds., Car-sick, the kennel, a word used 
in Sheffield, 1802 Montacun Ornith. Dict. 11, Itis found 
in the fenny parts of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, and 
ts called at this last place Car-Swallow. : 

Carr 3, car (kar). focal, [perh. identical with 
prec.) (See quot.) 

1679 Por Staffordsh, (1686) 146 Whether they can find 
any coal water, te. an ocid water having a Car, or yellow 
saliibenit. 1880 R. Hottann in 0.C. § #. Words (E. D. S.) 

7 The brown sediment (humate of iron) deposited in water 
rom boggy ground is called carr in Cheshire. 

Hence Carr-water, Carry a. 

1875 Lanc. Gloss. 70 Carr-water, red peaty water. Carry, 
red, peaty, 1888_N. § Q. vu. V. 135. 

Carr, var. of Car. 

Carrabin, Carrat, etc. : see CARA-. 

Carracature, obs. form of CARICATURE, 

+ Carrack, carack (kerik), Obs, exc. Hist. 
Forms: 5-6 caryk(e, 5 carikke, careke, karik, 
carrik(ke, carryk(e, carrake, carryg, 5-7 carak, 
carack(e, carrike, carricke, 6 carake, caryck, 
(earacte, carcct), carrek(e, 6-7 carike, car- 
iek(e, careck(e, carracke, carreck(e, carrick, 
carrak, 7 (carract), carraque, 7-8 (caract), 7-9 
carack, carrack. [a. OF. carrague, carague= 
med.L. carraca, carrica, carica, Sp., Pg. carraca, It. 
caracca (whence also MDu. £ard-ke, now kraak), 
of uncertain origin ; see Dicz.] 


CARRAGEEN., 


. A: large ship of burden, also fitted for warfare, 
such as those formerly used by the Portuguese in 
trading with the East Indies ; a galleon. 

¢3386 Cuaucer Sompn. T. 24 Brodder than of a carryk 
[MSS carrik*, carik, carike, caryke] is the sayl. @1422 
Hen. V..in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. i. 31 I. 72 Maistres for 
owr grete shippes, carrakes, barges, and balyngers. a 1422 
Toma iid, I. 72 note, Ther be twey new Carrakas of makyng 
at Bartholem. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliii, With 3 
carrickes [v. ~ carrikkes, Fasyan carykes] of Jene, 1483 
Act x Rich. (11, viii. Preamb., In Caraks, Galeis, and 
Shippes. 1495 Acé x1 Hen. Vif, v. Preamb., Carrykis.. 
of other regions and Cuntreies. 1g§09-10 Act x Hen. VIII, 
xx. § 1 Any Carrek or _Galey. 1512 WrioTHrstey Chow. 
(1875) 1.7 A carike of France, 1523 Lp, Berxers Froéss. 1. 
xxvit. 41 Shyppes, careckes, and galyes. 1529 RasTELt 
Pastyme, fist. Brit.(1811) 250 Toke .iu. of the vreattest of 
theyr Caryckes. 1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
(1546) U v b, In greate carrackes, 1579 Nortu Pletarch 338 
(R.) One of the greatest carects or hulkes of the king. 1581 
J. Bett Haddon’s Ausw. Osor. 459 A great Carrick would 
be skarce able to heare them all, x1g90 Suaxs. Com. Err, 
11. 11.140 Spaine, who sent whole Armadoes of Carrects. 1600 
Asp. Assot £.¢p, Foruak 146 The hugest mightiest Carickes 
that ever came on the water. 1628 Wirner Brit. Rememh. 
yi. 1045 The Carraks, and the Argosies of Spaine. 1655 
Hevywoop Fort, by Land w.i. Wks. 1874 VI. 414 With any 
Carract that do’s trade for Spain. 1670 Cotton E'spernon 
wi. 1X. 441 The wrack of the Carricks. 1703 De For S/. 
Descent Misc. 130 Here a vast Carrack flies, while none 
pursue. 1860 Mortey Nether?. (1868) 11. xvi. 283 Drake .. 
fell in with one of those famous Spanish East Indiamen, 
called carracks. 

Carract, obs. form of Carat, 

Carrageen, -gheen (k«rigi). Properly 
Carragheen moss. [From Carragheen near 
Waterford in Ireland, where it grows abundantly.] 

A kind of seaweed (Chrondus crispus), also 
called /rish moss, common on the British coasts, 
of a cartilaginous texture and a purplish colour, 
becoming yellowish-white when dricd. It yields 
on boiling a nutritive demnicent jelly, uscd for 
food and in medicine. Introduced into medical 
use by Mr. Tcdhunter of Dublin. (See Reece's 
Monthly Gazetle of Health, Jan. 1831.) 

1834 Esturr Coptey Housckpr's Guide 57 Carraghan moss 
--in the tine of the dreadful destitution in Ireland, in 1831, 
was the means of preserving many families from starving. 
x837 M. Donovan Dom, Econ. 11.323 Carrageen, commonly 
called Irish moss, introduced from Yreed as an article of 
food within the last ten years. 184" Penny Cycl. XX1. 136 
Carrageen moss. .is frequently employed instead of isinglass 
for the manufacture of blanc-mange and jellies. 

Hence Carragee’nin (Chev.), the form of Pcrin 
found in Carragheen, 

Carraine, carran, carren, obs. ff. CARRION. 

Carralle, -ell, obs. forms of Caron. 

_Carrat, Carraway: see Carat, CARAWAY. 
Carrawitchet: see Carrt-. ; 
Carreck(e, carrek(e, obs. ff. CaRRack. 

+ Carre-crow. Ods. = Carrion Crow. 

1611 Cotcr., Coréin, (carrion, or carre) crow. 

Carrect, carret, obs. forms of Carat, 

Carreen(e, Carrell, etc.: sec Carr-. 

Carrefour: see Carrour, 

+Carrel. Ols. Also carele, 

tioned in the 16th and 17th c. 
31570 Bk. of Drapery in Beck Draper's Dict. (1882) Car. 

velts, Curvelles, [mentioned with hays, fustians, and mock- 

adoes, as} works mixed with silk, saietric, or linen yarn. 

x611 Bk. of Kates (Jam.) Carrels, the _peece, conteining 15 

elnes, viijZ 1720 Stow’s Surv. ied. Strype 1754) II. v. ix. 

266/x There were Carells, Fustians, Blankets, 
Carriable, carryable (keriib’l), ¢ [f. 

Carry +-ABLy.] ‘That may be carried. 
x61x Cotar., Portatisse, portatiue, portable, carryable, 

3887 Pall Mall G. 10 June 10/1 A simple motion, carryable 

by.a simple majority. 

Carriage (keridz\. Forms: 4-7 cariage, 5 
karyage, 5-6 caryage, 5-7 carryage, (Sc. 5-7 
carage, 6 carraige), 6- carriage. [a. ONF. 
cariige, in mod.F. charriage, Picard carriage 
action of conveying in a vehicle, f. carver, mod.F. 
charrier to carry (in a cart, etc.) : sec -AGE.] 

I. The action of carrying, 


1. Carrying or bearing from one place to another ; 
conveyance. ‘ 


1388 Wrcetir Gen, xlv. e That thei take waynes ..to the 
cariage [1382 kariying] of her little children, ¢ 1440 Promp. 
Parv, 62 Caryage, vectura, portarium, etc. 1§34 Lo. Brr- 
ners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Fb, The horse, that hathe 
~» passed his course of caryage, shoulde reste hym. 1626 
Bacon Sylva §193 The carriage ofthe Sounds. 1693 Ukquuart 
Rabelais m. ii. 422 Their Carriages by Wains and Carts 
of the Wines. 1725 De For Voy, round IV. (1840) 299 
Mules or horses for carriage. 1825 M«Cuttocn Pol. Econ 
In. v, 284 For the expences of carriage as for those of pro- 
duction. P 
b. with 0b7. genitive, or special reference to the 

object : = ‘being carried’, 

x611 Suaxs. Cyd, i. iv. 190 Least .. 1 be suspected of 

our carriage from the Court. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 
I. xx. 359 Trees, which. .lay there for carriage, 1826 Sir J. 
Sxsricut Observ. Hawking (1828) 35 Byconstant carriage, 
not only by day, but also .. during a part of the night. 

2. esp. Conveyance of merchandise ; commercial 
transport ; traffic: of transport; carrying trade. 
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1523 Fitzners. sd. $128 The erthe swelleth & bolneth 
+. with treadynge, and specyally with caryage. 1547 dcx 
Edw. Vi, v.85 The cariage or conveyaunce of anny horses 
.. into Scotelande. 1684 Burner tr. Alore’s Utopia 73 The 
Streets are made very convenient for all Carriage. 1727 De 
For £ug, Tradesm, xxvi, (1841) 1.260 Our river navigation 
is not to be named for carriage with the vast bulk of carriage 
by packhorses and by wagons. @1797 Burke Late State 
Nation (R.) The largest proportion of carriage had been 
engrossed by neutral nations. 1834 Soutury Doctor xxiii. 
(1862) 52 The whole carriage of the northern counties .. 
was performed by pack-horses, 

+3. An impost on the transport of goods through 
a country or territory; a customs duty, toll, or 
carricr’s licence. Ods. 

{e 1200 in Dugdale Afonast. I. 310 Soluta et quieta de 
omnibus Geldis .. ct lastagio et stallagio et carriagio.] 177 
Axntiq. Sartsb. 80 Free from Toll, Pontage, Passage, Pas- 
ture, Lestage, Stallage, Carriage and every cther Custom. 

+4, An obsolete service of carrying, or a pay- 
ment in lieu of the same, due by a tenant to his 
landlord or fendal superior, or imposed by autho- 
rity. Cf. AVERAGE 56.1 Ods. 

1386 Craucer Pers, 7. » 677 Distreyned by taylages, 
custumes, and cariages. 1480 Caxton Chron, Ang. cexxii. 
214 Touchyng vitails and also of caryages. 1549 Cos/. 
Scot. xv. 125, 1 am maid ane slaue of my body 10 ryn and 
rashein arrage & carraige. 1571 Campion //ist. [red. 1. viiia 
(1633) r02 The Irish imposition of Coyne, Livery, Cartings, 
carriages, loadings. 1612 Baste Pref 2 He [Solomon] had 
.. troubled them with some cariages. 1703 in Keble #/. 7: 
TV elsovt (1863) 194 ‘To leave all such carriages, Boones and 
services on the same foot as already provided for by Law. 
1988 in United Preshyter. Mag, Apr. (1884) 156 ‘lo answer 
all carriages and days’ dargs exacted by the laird. 1754- 
1835 [see AVERAGE 56.1]. 

5. vellipt. or contextually) The price, expense, 
or cost of carrying. 

1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp., Carriage, also denotes the 
money or hire paid to a carrier, or other bearer of goods. 
‘The carriage of letters is called postage. 1866 Rocrrs 
algric. & Prices 1. xx. 504 Sometitnes the carriage is given 
as a separate item. 

+6. (contextually) Power, ability, or capacity 
for carrying; (in quot. 1588 quibblingly). Ods. 

1588 Suaks. 2. 1. Z. 1. i174 Sampson .. was a man of 
good carriage, great carriage; for hee carried the ‘Towne 
gates on his backe like a porter. 1740 Pisepa Eng. Span. 
Dict. s.v., A Beast of Carriage, a Ship of Carriage. 

7. Arith. See Carry 7. 

1847 De Morcan Artthmet. Bhs. Introd. 22 Proceed with 
each figure, and carriage. 

+8. ‘Bearing’, course, direction. Ods. 

1668 Cucrerrer & Core Barthol. Anat... vi.10 The in- 
sertion of many Nerves, and the oblique carriage of many 
fibres. bid. 12 ‘The carriage of Fibres. 

9. The carrying of a fortress, etc.; also carriage 
away: cf. Carry 16, 46. 

1603 Knotts //ést. Turks (1631) 610 Solyman .. resolned 
forthwith to besiege Vienna, the chiefe citie of Austria, in 
good hope that a the carriage away of that. the other 
cities .. would without any resistance be yeelded vnto hin, 

10. Action of conducting, carrying out; execu- 
tion ; conduct, management, administration. 

r60r R. Jounson Ningd. § Commezw. (1603) 82 The whole 
Government and carriage of affaires. 61x Spee //is¢. Gt. 
Brit, x. i. (1632) 1241 A Proclamation against all griping 
Monopolies..and Protections ..as also against other abuses 
in other inferiour carriages. 1650 B. Déscol/im, 21 ‘Whe car- 
riages or miscarriages of these affaires. 1652 NEENHAM tr. 
Selden's Mare Cl. Ep. Ded. 18 The carriage and conduct 
of this noble Enterprise. 1876 Belfast News 22 Nov. 3/3 
Messrs. —— solicitors, had the carriage of the sale. 1884 
Law Times Rep. 26 Apr. 246/1 The carriage of the order 
[for winding up a company] is given to the first petitioner. 

ll. The carrying (of a motion). 

1879 O'Connor Beacousficli 397 The consequence of the 
carriage of the motion would be the expulsion of Lord John 
Russell from power. 

II. Manner of carrying; conduct, behaviour. 

12. Manner or way of carrying or bearing (e.g. 
anything in the hand, the body, or any part of it). 

r6ax Burton Anat, dled, i. ii. 111, iii, (1651) 470 "Tis not 
the eye, but carriage of it. 1653 Watton Angler i. v, The 
ill carriage of the line .. makes you lose your (eee 1688 
R. Home Armoury ui. 150/s A good Graver. .(must] have 
a curious & exact carriage of the Hand. x71x BuoGei 
Spect. No. 67% 11 An handsome carriage of the body. 1821 
De Quincey in Page Life 1. v. 97 A peculiar and graceful 
carriage of her head. 

13. Manner of carrying one’s body; bodily de- 
portment, bearing, mien. 

1596 Suaks, 1 Hen, JV, 11. iv. 466 A goodly portly man .. 
of a most noble Carriage. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. 
xxxvill. § 3.153 A stately carriage, far different from that 
he was wont to have, 1705 Aootson Jialy 45 A free and 
easie Carriage. 1866 G. Macponatp Aun. QO. Neighd. ix. 
(1878) 135 He had the carriage of a military man. 

4. Manner of conducting Giese socially; de- 
meanour; deportment, behaviour. (Referring to 
manners.) arch. 

1590 SHAKs. Com. Err. u1.ii. 14 Teach sinne the carriage 
ofa holy Saint. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. ui. xxi. 211 
Others have so scornfull a carriage. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
xili. (1698) 372 A pretty ingenious young man..of a ve 
civil carriage and behaviour. 1741 Mippieton Cicero I. 
vii. 6 Her husbands peevishness and churlish carriage. 1818 
Byron ¥uan 1, lxvi, Her very prudent carriage. 

Manner of acting /o or /owards others; 
treatment of others. arch. 

1598 Bacon Hypocrites, Ess.(Arb.) 117 Their. .honest car- 
viage towardes men. 1612 — Faction ibid. 83 The even 


CARRIAGE. 


carriage betweene two factions, proceedeth not alwaies of 
moderation, 1646 Sir ‘I’. Browns Pseud. Lf. 1. x. (1686) jo 
Whocan but laughat the carriage of Ammion unto Alexander? 
1692 Soutu rz Serm. (1697) 1. 125 We have treated of men’s 
carriage to Christ in this world. 1725 De For Voy. 
vound IV, (1840) 158 ‘The affectionate carriage of this poor 
woman to her infant. 1844 Disrarui Coningsby w. xii. 171 
Lucretia’s carriage towards her gave her little discomfort. 
1856 Emerson Aug. Fraits vi. Manners Wks. (Bohn) I. 48 
Nothing can be more delicate..than the courtship and 
mutual carriage of the sexes. F 

qe. es fl.) An act of behaviour towards 
another. Oés. 

1649 Br. Hatt Cases Coxsc. 1. ix, In all which mutuall 
carriages, we ought to be guided by those respects which 
we could wish tendered to ourselves in the like occasions. 
1682 Buxyan Jfoly War 338 After some mutual carriages 
of love, 1684 — Pilg. nu. 6 All her unkind, unnatural, and 
ungodly carriages to her dear Friend. 

15. Habitual conduct or behaviour. 
to morals or character.) 

1588 ‘Tuyyxen Lessin Animadz, (1865) Introd. gz Makinge 
my actions the towchestone of the honest cariage of myself. 
1648 Herrick Hesfer., A pit. sober Matron, With blainelesse 
carriage | liv'd here. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 480 ? 2 Some- 
thing of their own Carriage they would exempt from Ex- 
amination. 1759 Sterne Jy. Shandy 1802) 1. vii. 14 A person 
of decent carriage. 1844 Disranui Coningséy un. 1.50 That 
irregular and unsettled carriage of public men which so 
perplexed the nation, | airs: s 

b. Conduct or action #2 given circumstances. 

1587 Freminc Conutn, /Jolinshed U1. 1402/2 His fidelitie 
and good carriage in sinall things. 1634-46 Row //ist. Atrk 
(1842) 217 His cariage in relation to Gowrie's Conspiracie. 
1663 Gerpirr Counse? C iva, Negotiations .. wherein your 
Lordships carriage hath justly deserved the respects of 
those. 1868 Freeman Vorm, Cong. (1876) I. ix. 409 Harold's 
energetic carriage in the Welsh campaign. 

te. Short for ‘good carriage’. (Also in sense 13.) 

1618 Fretcure fslend P'cess u. i, One without carriage 
or common sense. 1621 Exsinc Debates /fo. Lords (1870) 
106 Protested his innocencye and carryaye in that place. 
1666 Pirys Diary 27 Sept., She is poor in clothes, and not 
bred to any carriage. y 

+16. A piece of conduct ; action ; proceeding. 

1609 Tovrsevr Ara. Poets 120 His former carriages. 
1633 Br. [bane /fard Texts 244 All her actions & carriages 
are full of honor. 1696 Stivuincri. Serv. iv. 15g Men, 
sober, just, humble and meek in all their carriages. 

+17. Manner or way of conducting or managing 
(an affair). Obs, 

x6r2 Davies Hky Jreland, §¢. (1747) g Touching the car- 
riage of the Martial! affaires from the seventeenth year, ete. 
1658 Br. Reyxoips Lora’s Supp. xvii, To leave every man 
in the external carriages of his worship unto the conduct of 
his private fancy. 1683 Evitxn Diary 13 July, Some dis- 
like of the present carriage of matters at Court. 

TIT. That which is carried. 

+18. Something carried; a burden, a load. Oés. 

1458 AIS. Christ's Hosp., Abingdon in Dom, Archit, V1. 
41 For cartis with carlage may goo & come. 1523 Lo. 
3eRNERS J rvofss. I. lv, Their horses with caryages entred 
in: and the two that came last [were] laden with coles. 
1583 Banixctos Comsrandnt. (1599) 339 The pismire..whose 
many little cariages..make a great heape at last. 1598 Bar- 
RET /heor. Warres u. i. 27 ‘The musket is a heaule cariage, 
and painfull to be handled. 1607 Torsenn frour-/. Beasts 
Ded. 5 When our backs be broak, they inust take up the 
carriage. 1704 WorupcEe Dict. Rust. et Urb. sv. Saddle, 
ae per the Portmanteau, or other Carriage off the Riders 

ack, 

b. A load, as a quantity definite or indefinite. 

1596-7 S. Fincue inl ff. [/ist. Croydon (1783) 152 We get 
in carriages of stone and bricke. 1704 Worupce Dict. 
Rust. et Urb. s.v., Carage of Lime ts 64 Bushels. 1805 
Forsytu Beauties Scott. 1. 51g Bringing. .carriages of lime. 

¢e. fig. Burden, load. 

41853 Upatt Royster D. us. ii, Aery Doth not love lade 
you? Cust. 1 feele no such cariage. 1610 Snaks. Temp. 
v. i. 3 Time Goes vpright with his carriage. 

+19. Baggage. (Originally co//ect.; later often 
in ~/.) Obs. a. The portable equipment of an 
army, L. évepedimenta ;= BAGGAGE 2. Sometimes 
including the whole baggage-train. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 275 The cariage .. Behynd hym 
levyt he all still. 24 1400 Morte Arth.2282 They kaire to the 
karyage and take whate them likes. 1460 CarcravEC/ron, 
313 In the tyme of the batail al her cariage was stole be 
the Frenschmen. 1586 J. Hooker Géiradd. Ired. in Holin- 
shed 11, 84/1 The cariage was dragging after the armie, 
and slenderlie manned. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann, % 
xi. (1622) 21 The carriages inclosed in the middest {mediis 
tnipedimentis|, 1611 Sreep Hist, Gt, Brit. 1x. iv. 43 The 
King .. had sent his maine Army to conduct the Carriages. 
x611 Bice 1 Sam. xvii. 22 Dauid left his cariage in the 
hand of the keeper of the cariage. 1644 Suuncspy Diary 
(1836)130 His carriage could not pass. 1655 STANLEY /7ist, 
Philos.(1701) 116 To burn their Carriages and Tents. 

b. Movable or portable property; baggage or 
luggage carried with one on a jonmey, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. xix. (1495) 778 The 
camell is..gode..to bere charge and caryage of men. ¢ 1425 
Three Kings Cologne 40 Every kyng .. had with hym his 
cariage, pat is to seye beestys, as oxen and schepe and oper 
beestis pat longeth to granny lyuyng and By ynaunes. 1863 
Foxe A. & AL. 11583) 988 This Cardinall [Wolsey] .. hauing 
in his cariage Ixxx wagons. 1598 Haxtuyt Voy. 1. 94 Con- 
strained at euery baile to take downe my carriages and lift 
them up againe on sundry horses backs, 16xx Biste Acts 
.xxi 15 We tooke vp our cariages, & went vp to Hierusalem. 
3655 Prancion 1x. 2 A little waggon .. to be made here, to 

ut my Carriages in it, which is too heavy for my Sumpter- 
Fre: 1743 R. Poote Fours. France & Holl, (1744) 1. 200, 
I would greatly have lessen’d my Carriage, and my expence 
also thereby. 
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+20. Leaves and branches carried away by a 
stag with his antlers when passing through a 
thicket or wood. Oés. 

1616 Surrt. & Marin. Countr. Farm 684 If the Hart be 
tall and large, the cariages will also be somewhat large. 

+21. Meaning carried by wotds; burden, im- 
port, purport, bearing. Oés. 

160a Suaxs. Ham. 1.1 94 By the same cov'nant And car- 
riage ofthe article design’d. 1607 Hieron #és. 1. 367 This 
was the question, as appeareth by the whole carriage of the 
former chapter. 16.. #tse’s Store-ho. 112(L.) The Hebrew 
text hath no other carriage. 

IV. Means of carrying. 

* In general use. 

+22. collect. Means of conveyance. Oés. 

¢ 1450 Mertin x. 144 On the tother side come all the cariage 
of the londe, and brought vitatle. 161a Brinstey Lad. Lit. 
Introd. 16 Knowing languages to be the carryage of know. 
ledge. 1710 Act 9 Anne xi{x.] §6 Letters and Packets, 
passing or repassing by the Carriage called the Penny-Post. 
1800 WrLLincton Let. in Gurw. Disp. 1. 104 To proceed 
with that quantity for which they have at present carriage. 

+23. A vehicle or means of conveyance of any 
kind. Obs. exc. in wheel carriage ; = uext. 

15.. Dk, Northumb, Llonsehold Bk. x\ix. (1827) 386 Ther 
shall be a Caryage apontide at every Remevall for the 
Cariage of my Lordes Childre Stuff. “1665 G. Havers 7. 
della Valle's Trav. f. India go Oneofthose Carriages which 
the Portugals call Rete..a net of cords ty'd at the head and 
feet, and pane ee cown from a great Indian Cane. 1740 
Jounson Drake Wks. IV. 441 The most useful animals of 
this country .. serving as carriages over rocks and moun- 
tains, eke Smotcett A/sanph. Cl. 23 Apr., The poor chair- 
men and their carriages, /did. 26 Age. Coaches, chaises, 
chairs, and other carriages. 1776 ADAM Sautn IW, NV. (1869) 
Il. v. t 307 A high way, a bridge, a navigable canal, may .. 
be .. made and maintained hy a small toll upon the car- 
riages that make use of them. 3786 Burns /eventory, 
Wheel carriages I hae but few, Three carts..ae auld 
wheelbarrow, 1837 Cartyvir rv. Rev. (1872) I. 94 No 
wheel-carriage rolls this morning in these streets, 

+24. A wheeled vehicle generally. Oés. or arch. 

1560 WiitEenorne A rte Warre (1588) 41 Every ten men of 
aries, should haue fiue carriages. 1611 Cotar., Charroy, 
acart, or other cariage. 1693 /'ettington Vestry Bk. (Surtees) 
aro For mending the church gate that carriages comes in 
at, 2s.6d@. xgxa Lond, Gaz. No. 4935/4 Wheels of all man- 
ner of Carriages, 1741 tcf 14 George //, xii. § 5 Carts, 
waggons, or other carriages, employed only about Hus- 
bandry. or carrying of only Cheese, Butter, Hay, Straw, 
Corn. 1757 Gentl. Mag. 528 Laws .. for.. regulating the 
drivers of carriages within this city [London], 

25. A wheeled vehicle for conveying persons, as 
distinct from one for the transport of goods. Often 
in comb., as Aachkney-carriage, railway-carriage, 
travelling-carriage, etc. 

1706 Puiturs, Carriage, also a kind of cover’d or close 
waggon. 1748 Smo.tetr Mod. Rand. xt, The master of 
the waggon .. fearing the captain and his lady would take 
umbrage and leave his carriage, etc. 1751 — Fer, Pic. lii. 
(heading), The whole company set out for Ghent in the 
Diligence .. Our Hero is captivated bya Lady in that Car- 
riage. 1837 Cancyte /'r. Nev. I1.1v.v, Monsieur in a com. 
monplace travelling carriage is off Northwards. 1875 Echo 
29 Oct., The Supervisor of Excise ..said that the word 
‘carriage’ as defined by the Act of Parliament, meant any 
vehicle not used for carrying merchandise or any kind of 
goods. 1884 Miss Brappon /shmael xxix, Lolling in the 
corner of a railway carriage. 

26. spec. A wheeled vehicle kept for private use 
for driving in; especially an elegant four-whecled 
vehicle having accommodation for four persons 
inside, and drawn by two or more horses. Car- 
riage and pair: one drawn by a pair of horses. 

This use began about the middle of the 18th c.3; coach was 
the word in earlier use. 

[e74t Ae? 14 Geo. //, xiii. § 5 The covered Carriages of 
noblemen and Gentlemen for their private use.) 1772 
Smottert //umph. Cl 24 May, The postilion behind, en- 
deavouring to stop the carriage. 1794 W. Fecton (¢itde), A 
Treatise on Carnages, comprehending Coaches, Chariots, 
Phatons, Curricles, Gtgs, Whiskies, etc. 1848 Tuackeray 
Van. Fair viii, A carriage and four splendid horses. 1879 
Times 27 Aug., The party drove off in a carriage and pair, 
1884 Miss Branpon /shueaed xxix, 1 wonder that you can 
drive in an open carriage in such weather. 

** In technical use. 

27. The wheeled support on which a piece of 
orduance is mounted ; a gust-carriage. 

1560 Wuitenorxe Arte Warre (1588) 97 To make the 
carriage of the artillery, with the spokes of y* wheele 
crooked. 1603 Knoties //ist. Turks (J.), He commanded 
the great ordnance to be laid upon carriages, which before 
lay rd in great unweildy timber. 1706 Puiturs, Car- 
a for Pieces of Ordinance, a kind of long, narrow Carts, 
each made to the proportion of the Gun it is to carry. 1776 
W. Heatu in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (3853) 1. 278, I 
should be glad to have the carriages for the four pounders 
sent forward, 1874 Knicur Dre. Afech., s. v. Cannon, The 
gun is mounted on a steel carriage weighing 15 tons. 

8. Carriage-building. The wheeled framework 
which supports the body of a coach or similar 
vehicle (see vehi 1794). 

1761 Oficial Descr. Royal State Coach, The whole of the 
carriage and body is richly ornamented. 1794 W. FeLton 
Carriages (1801) I. 3 Its [carriage’s] meaning is frequent! 
Confined to the urder part only, on which the body is 
Placed. /éid. 40 All fourwhebled carriages are divided into 
two parts—the upper and under carriage. The upper is the 
main one, on which the body is hung; the under carriage 
ts the conductor, and turns by means of a lever .. The hind 


wheels are placed on the upper part; the fore wheels on 
the under. P 
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29. Applied to various mechanical contrivances 
which move and carry some part of a machine. 

1688 R. Hotme Animoury un. iil. 1124/1 (Several arts of 
a Press) The Carriage, is the sliding Plank on which the 
Marble Stone is laid. 1833 J. HoLLaANn Mannf. Metals V1. 
229 The type carriage is caused to move steadily along. 1879 
Cassells Techn, Hdue. VV. 395/2 From seven hundred to 
nine hundred spindles..arranged upon the ‘carriage’, or 
movable part of the mule. 

30. ta. The loop attached to the sword-belt, 
through which one passed his sword. Oés. (Perh. 
ouly an affectation.) 

t60a Suaxs. Ham: v. ii. 161 ffant. What call you the 
Carriages? Osr. The Carriages, Sir, are the hangers. //au. 
The phrase would bee more Germaine to the matter; Ifwe 
could carry Cannon by our sides, 

b. 1847-78 Hacciwett, Carriage, a belt which carries 
a whetstone behind a mower. (Var, dial.) 1879 in Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bh, 

31. Agric. An artificial channel for couveying 
water for irrigation, drainage, etc. Ods. or dial. 
(Cf, Carnier 5.) 

1669 Woruvecr Syst. cl gric. iii. § 2 (1681) 22 Let the main 
Caine narrow by degrees, and so let it narrow till the 
end, that the Water may press into the lesser Carriages, 
that issue all along from the main 1679 Prot Staffordsh. 
(1686) 356 Smaller carriages or trenches 4o or s0 yards 
asunder. 1 Worupce Dict. Rust.et Urb. s.v. Drains, 
‘The lesser Drains must be made among the Carriages in 
the lowest places. 1885 //ampsh. Gloss.(E. D. S.) Carriage, 
a drain, water carriage. . : 

32. =BEaRiNG 56.12. by A rail-chair. 

1788 Smeaton in /Ail, Trans. LXXIX. 3 A piece of 
brass, or brass carriage, made to fit upon the vertical part 
of the meridian .. This piece of brass carries the spindle. 
1816 Specs, Losh & Stephenson's Patent No. 4067.6 The 
half lap joinings of the rails ¢, ¢ placed in their carriages, 

e@. Arch. ‘The timber framework on which the 
steps of a wooden staircase are supported’ | Gwilt). 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 188 This additional 
wood-work, which is necessary to the firmness and durability 
of the construction, is called the carriage of the stairs. 

+33. =Ponrtacy. Obs. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Carriage is also used to de- 
note a space of ground, over which the inhabitants of New 
France, and other colonies of North America. .are obliged 
to carry their boats and provisions. 

IV. Altributively, and in Combination. 

34. General: +a. (used for carrying), as car- 
riage-beasl, -bier, -bullock, caltle, etc. +b. (con- 
cerned with the baggage), as carriage - man, 
-master; @. (referring to vehicles, senses 23-26, 
esp. 26), as carrtage-blind, -break, -builder, -build- 
tng, -clock, -door, -exercise, frame, -head, -ladder, 
-lamp, -road, -spring, -tax, -top, -wheel, -window. 

1548 Tuomas /fal, Gram., Giuntente, any “cariage 
beastes. 1623 Bincuam Xenophon 28 Lay your baggage 
vpon the carniage-beasts. «1825 Gay Goshawék xi. in Child 
Ballads ww. xcvi. (1886) 362/2 Rise up..And make her *car- 
riage-bier. 1837 Cariyire /x, Rev. IT. 1. iv. 33 Pull up 
your “carriage-blinds, 1803 Wettincton Leé. in Gurw. 
Disp. 1. 399 Every “carriage Bullock. should have a saddle. 
1884 F. Britren Wateh & Clock. 113 Used for striking 
the hours on in..“carriage clocks. 1860 W. G. Clark 
Vacat, Tour 5 Like a eee 1375 Bargour 
Bruce vi. 275 The *cariage-men and the pouerale. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres ww. iit. 110 The *cariage-maister is 
to furnish him with cartes and cariages. 1798 SovTney 
Eng. Eclog.t, A *carriage road That sweeps conveniently 
from ag to gate. 1 Priitirs Vesey. viii. 208 Wide 
enough for a broad carriage-road. 1869 Nicnotson Zool. 
xliii. (1880) 390 In many Brachiopods the arms are sup- 
pores upon a more or less complicated internal calcareous 

ramework or skeleton.. sometimes called the ‘carriage- 
spring apparatus’, 1887 Spectator 5 Mar. 318/1 Carriage- 
builders and others interested in the *Carnage-tax. 1853 
Douctas Milit. Bridges vii. 359 A very good substitute 
for a capstan may be formed of a carriage wheel. 1856 
Emexson Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) I]. 70 Two 
centuries ago. .the carriage wheels ran on wooden axles. 

35. Special comb.: carriage-bridge, a military 
bridge running on wheels; carriage-company, 
people who keep privale carriages; carriage- 
coupling, the coupling for uniting the fore and 
hind carriages of a four-whecled vehicle, or for 
conuecting the fore-carriage with the body; car- 
riage dog, a coach-dog, a Dalmatian dog; car- 
ringe-drive, the roadway for carriages in private 
grounds, parks, etc.; carriage-free a., free of 
charge for conveyance; carriage-guard, a guard 
to prevent the fore-wheels of a carriage from rub- 
bing against the body in turning sharp round; 
t+carriage-gun, a gun mounted on a carriage; 
carriage-horse, +(a.) a horse used for carryiug 
purposes; (4.) one that runs in a carriage; car- 
riage-house, a coach-house; carriage-lady (cf. 
carriage-company); carriage-lock, a brake fora 
carriage; carriage-lubricator, a self-acting con- 
trivance for oiling a carriage wheel-box and axle; 
carriage-piece, one of the slanting picces forming 
the support of the steps of a wooden stair-case, a 
string-piece (see 32); carriage-step, a step or 
set of folding steps fixed below the door of a car- 


riage; +carriage-trade, the trade of conveyance, | 


carrying-trade; carriage-way, that part of roads, 
etc. open to, or intended for, vehicular traffic. 
1853 Doucias Affi. Bridges vi. 277 Neither bateaux, 
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pontoons, nor *carriage-bridges can be conveyed. 1833 
Chamb. Frni. No. 72.155 Afiluent merchants and trades- 
men..vulgarly denominated *carriage company. 1855 
THACKERAY A ctecomtes ix. 1D.) No phrase more elegant and 
to my taste than that in which people are described as 
‘seeing a great deal of carriage-company’. 1824 Miss 
Mitrorn Village Ser. 1. (1863) 221 The very “carriage-dog, 
Sancho, was individualized, 1863 Miss Branpon J. Marck. 
mont (Hoppe), A wretched equestrian lag way along 
the “carriage-drive. 1742 Woonroore in Hanway 7rav. 


(1762) I. 11. xvii. 76 The ship .. having six *carriage guns of 
three pounders. 1804 A. Duncan 7rideut I. 261 A — 
x 


rivateer ., mounted 10 carriage guns and 9 swivels. 
Divear tr. Comines 333 Their Estradiots tooke all our “car- 
riage horses, 1647 Litty Chr, Astro/. Ivii. 381 The Carriagee 
Horse attending the Army seem serviceable. 1883 Roe tn 
Harper's Mag, Dec. 43/1 The drive passed to an old- 
fashioned *carriage-house, 1837 Cartyte Fr, Xev, 1. vit. 
v. (D.) No *carriage-lady .. but must dismount in the mud 
roads..and walk, 1848 Dickens Dombey 111. 211 (Hoppe), 
I put up the *carriage-steps. 17191’. GorvoNn Cordial Low 
Spir. 274 These advantages .. will give us all the “carriage 
trade of the Mediterranean. 1833 Act 3-4 Will, LV, xWwi. 
§ 116 Whenever the width of the “carriageway in such street 
--will allow thereof. 1875 Poste Gaizs w. § 3 A right of 
horse-way or carriage-way through his land. 

Hence Ca‘rriageful, as much or as many as a 
carriage willhold. Ca‘rriageless c., without car- 
riage. Ca‘rriagewards adv., towards a carriage. 

1837 Marrvat Offa Podr. xxxii, A carriagefull of child- 
ren. 1872 Brack Adv. Phacton xviii. 244 A carriageful 
of luggage. 1861 Trarrorn City 4 Sudurd, 1. ge ce 
ingly, carriageless John Perman was ..fain to hand his 
sister..into a Tottenham omnibus. 1871 Daily News 23 
Feb., Some men hurrying carriagewards, 

Carriageable (kexridzib'l), ¢. [f. prec. : see 
ABLE, and cl. marriageable.] 

1. Capable of being carried; portable. rare. 

a C. Matuer Jaga. Chr. 1. (1852) App. 196 What 
billets of wood were. .carriageable for them. 1867 Rusuin 
Hol. Econ, Art ti. (1868) 101 Works of carriageab! je art, 

2. Practicable for wheeled carriages. 

1813 Weturxcton “e¢, in Gurw. Diss. XI. 44 There are 
only two carriageable roads across it. 1878 Fraser's Mag. 
XVIII. 699. 1884 J. Couorne /ficks Pusha 276 Carriageable 
roads might be made all over the country with little labour. 

Carriaged (kz 'ridzd), a. [f. CARRIAGE + -ED.] 
ta. Having a carriage, ae bearing; be- 
haved, mannered (04s.); b. furnished with car- 
riages. Ouly with qualifying adv., as Aandsome-, 
til-, many-, well-carriaged. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. (. 131 A well cariaged man out- 
wardly. 1650 W. Fenner Carist’s Alarn: 57 Any fine- 
carriaged man under heaven. 1664 Perys Diary 14 June 
(D.) A fine lady .. and very well carriaged, and mighty dis- 
creet, 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4674/8 A brown bay Gelding 
.-handsome carriaged. 1883 Daily News 1 Mar. 5/3 A.. 
many-carriaged excursion train. sal County Gentl. 25 
June, ‘lhe Queen's guests were certainly well carriaged. 

Carrick bend. Nau!. [See Benn 56.1 3. 
Carrick was a frequent variant of Carrack ship 
of burden; and may have that sense here.] 

A knot for splicing two ropes together, formed by 
looping the two ends to be joined, and interlacing 
them, each going at every intersection, now over, 
now under, the other. 

1819 Res Cycl.s.v. Bend, For a carick bend, lay the 
end of a rope or hawser across its standing part,etc. ¢ 1860 
H. Srvart Seaman's Catech. 2 Or a carrick bend, or a 
bowline knot. — | : 

Carrick bitts. Neus. [app. f. carrick = Can- 
RACK ship of burden (ef. prec.) + Bitt(s, q.v.] __- 

1847in Cratc. ¢ 1850 Rudin: Navig. (Weale) 103 Carrick. 


| ditts, the me pieces of timber near the ends of the 


windlass, in which are the gudgeons for the spindles to 
work on: they are also called ‘ windlass-bitts *. 

Carrick, carrik, obs. forms of CARRACK. 

Carried (kerid), pf/.a. [f. CARRY v. + -ED.] 
In various senses of CARRY v. ; esp. > 

1. Afi/, Of arms: Tleld in the position described 
in Carry v, 36. 

1833 Regul. fnstr, Cavalry t. 28 Standing steady with 
carried arms. 1844 Regul. 6 Ord. Arnty 265 Reinain with 
their arms carried. 5 ; *, e 

2. Sc. ‘Transported’ or ‘ carried away’ in mind ; 
rapt, abstracted ; not ‘collected’. 

18as-' ea s.v., Jenny's gotten an heirscaip left 
her, ae e's just carryit about it. 1825 KE. Irving Leé. in 
Mrs. Oliphant Life 285 Sarah Evans..was somewhat car- 
ried in her mind if you remember. 183a Gloss. Waverley 
Novels, Carried, in nubtbus : having the mind fixed upon 
something different from the business in hand: having the 
wits gone ‘a wool-gathering *. 

Carrien, carrine, -ing, obs. ff. Carrtoy. 

Carrier (keris1). Forms: § caryare, -our, 
5-6 -er, 6 cariar, -ier, carryar, 6-7 -er, 6- 
carrior. [f. Carry v.+-ER1] 

1. One who or that which carries, in various 
senses of the verb; a bearer. ‘ 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De FP, R.v. 1xi. (1495) 178 A veyne is 
berer and caryer of blode. ¢ 1440 Promip. /arv.62 Caryare, 
vector, vectitor. 1571 GotninG Calvin ow Ps. \xxiv.16 The 
sonne as the cheef caryer thereof [é.¢. of light]. 1§80 BARET 
aitv.C 129 A carier of letters. rs92 Let. Univ. Cambridge in 
Payne Collier Annals Stage 1. 292 The most ordinary car- 
riers and dispensers of the infection of the plague. 1697 
Drvven Virg. Georg. 1v. 13 Winds. will drive The loaded 
Carriers from their Ev’ning Hive. 1844-57 G. Birp Usin. 
Defosits 99 Blood-discs, the reputed carriers of oxygen. 1884 
Spectator 12 July 9213/1 To obtain carriers for the dead. 
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b. A bearer of a message, letter, etc. 

1588 Suaxs. Tit. A. 1v. iii, 86 What sayes Iupiter I aske 
thee? Why villaine art not thou the Carrier? 1398 
Merry W.1t.ii. 141 This Puncke is one of Cupid's Carriers. 
1631 Burton Anat. Mel. mu. ii. ui, The very carrier that 
comes from him to her is a most welcome guest, if he bring 
aletter. 1774 Gotpsn. Nat. //ist. wv. viii, These birds are 
employed. .as the most expeditious carriers, 18.. ‘Inack- 
eray Matad Boots xi, Being a letter-carrier. 

ec. slang. (See quot.) 

x9a5 New Cant, Dict., Carriers, a Sett of Rogues .. em- 
ploy'd to look out, and watch upon the Roads, at Inns, &c., 
in order to carry Information to their respective Gangs, of 
a booty in Prospect. | F i 

d. Zech. Applied to particular parts of in- 
struments and machines which act as bearers and 
transmittors ; in Afech. esp. a piece of iron in a 
lathe by which what is being turned is carried 
round in the machine. 

1858 GREENER Gunnery 201 A carrier is then secured on 
a part of the plug that projects out of the breech-end of the 
barrel, and then put into the face-plate of the lathe, which 
carries it round, 1870 TynpaLu Heat iv. § 114 As long as 
the rocker is able to communicate sufficient heat to the 
Carrier on which it rests 1881 Maxwett Eleetr. § Magn. 
I, 295 The moveable conductors are called Carriers. 

2. One whose occupation it is to carry loads, 
aporter. Also in comb., as water-carrier, etc. 

¢ig31r ist Eng. Bk, Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 35/2 Cariers that 
go with the olyphantes, and cary our harneys and vitales, 
1528 ALS. ice. St. Fokn's Hosp., Canterb,, Paid for .. the 
hay makers & cariars. 1688 R. Houme 4 roury ui. 72/1 A 
Bearer or Carrier .. attend Merchants Cellars and Grocers 
Shops, to carry their Goods..on their Backs or Shoulders. 
1885 Pall Mall G. 25 Nov., His carriers, thirty Malays, 
are following. A 

3, spce. One who undertakes for hire the convey- 
ance of goods and parcels (usually on certain 
routes, atid at fixed times). The most familiar 


current sense. 

In the legal sense the term carrier or comuion carrier, 
includes any person or association of persons undertaking, 
for payment, the transport of goods by land or water, as 
stage coach proprietors, railway companies, parcel delivery 
companies, owners and masters of ships, etc. 

1471 Will in Ripou Ch. acts 154 Rog. Brounfeld de Ebor’, 
caryour. c1g0o Cocke Loreifs B, (1843) 10 Carryers, car- 
ters, and horskepers. 1833-4 dct 25 Hen. VI//, viii, The 
poore cariers.. repairynge wekely and monthely to your 
citee of London. 1592 Greene Air? Conny-catch. 1. 8, 1 
haue .. a Cheese from my Yncle .. which I receined of the 
Carrier. 1642 Declar. Loris and Comm, 31 Dec. 3 The 
robbing of the common Carriers and Trawnters. 1746 
Burketey Let. Wks. 1871 IV. 308 My wife..sends you a 
present by the Cork carrier. 1774 Jonxson Let. 29 Jan. in 
Boswell, te anything is too bulky for the post, let me have 
it by the carrier. 4)/od, Inscription on Vans, etc.: ‘The 
North Western Railway Company, carriers.’ 

Jig. 1583 Banixcton Command. (1590) 455 Our senses, 
the common carriers of conceits unto us. 

b. Applied to a nation or community who con- 
duct the commerce between distant parts of the 
world. 

1673 Tempie Observ. Unit. Prow. Wks. 1731 1. 60 ‘Their 
Sea-men being, as they have properly been call'd, the com- 
mon Carriers of the World. 1776 Aoam SsutH HY. NY, iv. 
ii, The Dutch were.. the great carriers of Europe. 1861 
Goscuen For. Exch. 18 the country which becomes the 
carrier for others. 1875 Merivae Gen. fist. Rome XVii. 
(1877) 98 The Carthaginians made themselves the common 
carriers of this vast population. 

4. A CaRRIER-PIGKON ; also the breed of these, 
though not used for carrying purposes. 

1641 Witkiss Mercury xvi. (1707) 68 A smaller sort of 
Pigeon, of a light Body, and swift Flight .. called by the 
Name of Carriers. 19741 Compl. Fam.-Piece mw. 512 The 
Carriers {are valuable] for their swift Return home, if car- 
ried toa Distance. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spee. xi. (1873) 306 
Varieties between the rock-pigeon and the carrier, 1862 
Huxcey Lect. Wrkg. Alen 105 ‘Homing’ birds..used as 
carriers are not ‘carriers’ in the fancy sense. 1867 Tecet- 
meter Pigeons vii. 75. 5 

5. A conduit or drain for water, etc. Cf. Can- 
RIAGE 31. 

1797 A. Youxc Agric. aegote 157 A carrier or master 
drain, into which all the single drains empty themselves .. 
I ae recommend these carrier ditches to be open. 1872 
Daily News 12 Oct., Liquid flows gently from the delivering 
carriers. 1883 Pad/ Mad! G. 16 Oct. 4/2 This liquid .. is 
lifted by a sludge pump into an underground carrier and 
deposited in earth tanks. 

. Withadvbs., as carrier about, on; cf. CARRY Vv. 

1556 T. Hosy tr. Castigiione's Court yer n. (1561) N iijb, 
No carier about of trifling newes. ¢1661 Argyte's Last 
Witt, §c. in Hart. Misc, (1746) VALI. 30/2 A most indefa- 
tigable Carrier on of his Designs. 1884 in Law Jimes 
Rep. & Mar. 45/2 ‘The carriers on of the business. 

- Comb., as carrier-block, -pin; carrier-bird, 
applied to the pelican, the carricr-pigeon; car- 
rier-shell, -trochus, a genus of molluscs, re- 
markable for the habit of attaching pieces of 
‘stone, coral, etc., to their shells, 

101 Sournrey Thalaba v. iv, And journeying onward, 
blest the *Carrier Bird. 180 Tennyson /1 Alem. xxv, But 
this it was that made me move As light as carrier-birds in 
air, 1881 GREENER Guu 162 To throw the cartridges upon 
a *carrier-block in the rear. 1884 F. Britten } atch § 
Ctockm. 104 Holes .. to receive the “carrier pin. 1854 
Woopwarn Moliusca (1856115 The “carrier-trochus cements 
shells and corals to the margin of its habitation. 

Ca‘rrier-pi-geon, (see prec. 4.] A breed of 
pigeons in which the instinct for finding the way 
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home is very strongly developed, used for bearing 
communications or letters. Also fig. 

1647 R. Starviton JFuvenal 66 Letters brought by es 
pidgeons. 1650 — Sfrada's LowC. Warres vu. 79 The 
antient invention of Carrier-Pidgeons. 1840 Br. E, STANLEY 
Birds v, Carrier Pigeons. ‘These are a particular breed, 
which can be so trained, that when camied to great dis- 
tances from the place of their usual abode, and turned out, 
they will find their_way back. 1871 TeceTMriER (titde) 
Homing, or Carrier Pigeon. | a 1856 Loner. Childr. Lord's 
Supper 157 Prayer. .the carrier-pigeon of heaven, 

Carrine, obs. form of CAREEN. 

Carriole (karijol). Also cariole. [a. F. 
carrtole small covered carriage, = Pr. carriol, car- 
riola, Sp. carriola, lt. carrinuola, med... carriola 
vehicula feminarum (Papias, in Du Cange), dim. 
of med.L. carra Car.) 

1. a. A small open carriage with a seat for a 
single person. b. A covered light cart. 

1834 Beckroro /taly I. 65 These goddesses stepping into 
a car, vnlgarly called a cariole. 1860 Ai? ¥, Round No. 
64. 334 Obliged to buru his carriole, or covered cart. 1868 
Hawrnorne sloer. Note-bks. (1879) IL. 41 ‘Through the 
curtain of the cariole, 1878 Back Green Past. xxxii, 257 
‘The people shot by us in the light little carrioles. 

2. A kind of sledge used in Canada. 

1808 Pike Sources Mississ. 1. 68, 1 rode in a cariole, for 
one person, constructed in the following manner. 1820 
Sirumas Tour Quebce 337 The Carriole. .gaily careers over 
the frost-bound river. 1833 Chamdb. Frui. No. 67 118 
When ‘ beautified’ with a little paint and a few trifling or- 
naments the sledge assumes the naine of cariole. 

Hence Ca‘rrioling v4/. sé., riding in a carriole. 

1884 Sat. Kev. LVI. 636 All carioling is not of this agree- 
able character. ‘The tourist may now and again have to 
drive for many hours together through pine-woods, gloomy, 
monotonous, und empty of sound. 

Carrion (kerrion), s4. (and a.) Forms: a. 3 
caroine, caronye, (charoine), 4-5 caroignc, 
-oygne, -oyne, 5 karoyne, -oigne; 8. 4 caraing, 
4-5 careyn(e, kareyne, 4-6 carayne, 5 caranye, 
3-6 careine, 6 caraine, carrayne, -eyne, kar- 
reine, 6-7 carrainc; y. 4 karyn, 4-6 caren, 
caryn(e, 6 carrine, 6-7 carren, carring, 7 car- 
ran; 6, 4 karyun, 4-6 cariune, caryon.e, 4-8 
carion, 5 caryonne, 5-6 caryen, carien, car- 
rien, carryon, cariong, 6-7 carian, 6- carrion. 
[ME. caronye, caroine, a. ONF. caronié, later 
caroine, caroigne, in central OF. charotgne (mod, 
F, charogne, and in other sense carogue, Picard 
carone, carongne) = Pr. caronha, It. carogna, Sp. 
carrona, pointing toa Komanic type *cardnia, sup- 
posed to be a.deriv. of cavo flesh, but not regu- 
larly formed on the stem carn-, The phonetic 
history of the English 8. and 6. forms is obscure.} 

A, 56. 

+1. A dead body; a corpse or carcass. Obs, 

aizag Aucr, R. 84 Pe bachitare .. beked mid his blake 
bile o cwike charoines as pe pet is pes deofics corbin of 
helle. 1297 R. Grove. 265 [They] slowe .. ey3te hondred 
& fourty men, & her caronyes [v. caroines] to drowe. 
@ 1300 Cursor Af, 22906 Ded bar gun his [a lion's] caroigne 
[% 7. carion, caroyne, careyn] li. ¢ 1308 Pol. Songs (1839) 
203 A vilir caraing nis ther non. 1382 Wyette //ebr. ut 
17 Whos careyns ben cast down in desert. ¢ 1386 Cuav- 
cer Ants. 7. 1157 The careyne [v7 careyn, caroyne, 
karoigne, caroigne] in the busk with throte ycorue. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 6 Caranye or careyn, cadaver. 14) 
FApyan ¥. cxxiv. oz Ye cource of the riuer was let by the 
multitude of the caryens or dede bodyes. 1590 L. Luoyp 
Diall Daies Oct. 51 The raven. .returned not, but fed upon 
the carrens. ¢ 1645 Howetr /e¢é. 1.1. xx, Dogs which .. 
eat the Carrens, 1718 Free-thinker No. 47. 342 The Raven 
..stay‘d to prey upon the Carrions of the Dead. 1763 C. 
Jouxstos Reverie 11. 235 They all flocked about him, 
croaking like so many ravens about a carrion. 

+b. = Applied to a dead man or corpse that 
‘walks’ or returns to earth. Ods. 

1430 Lypc. Alin, Poems (1840) 143 Blissid Austyn the 
careyn gan compelle, ‘In Jhesu name .. What that thu art 
trewly for to telle'. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 174/3 Thenne 
the caryon broughte hym thyder to the graue. 

2. Dead putrefying flesh of man or beast ; flesh 
unfit for food, from putrefaction or inherently. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 6544 Po ne vond he atte laste No3t 
of hom bote caroyne. @1340 Hampore Psalter exlvi. 10 
Pe deuyl..fedis paim wip karyun, ¢ rq00 Destr, Tray 1972 
Caste vnto curres ascaren to ete. 1430 Lyne. Chron. Tray 
1. vii, Whan a beast is tourned to careine. ¢ 1510 More 
Picus Wks. 25 Vile carein and wretched wormes meate. 
1ss7 Nortu Gueuara’s Diall Pr.(1619)698/2 Vhe wormes 
in carring. 1791 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Aemonstr. Wks. 
1812 I. 457 Like fltes in Carrion. 1837 M. Doxoyvax Dom. 
Econ, I. 127 The vulture .. feeds on putrid carrion. 

+b. ? = Death. Oés. 

1387 TREvIsA /igden Ww. xxxiit, Perofcometh tweie manere 
of careyns, for we beep i-slowe wip wepoun, ober we beep 
adreent. [Hence 1494 in Fasyayn.] 1481 Caxtox Alyrr. 1. 
v.18 They come the sooner to their ende and to carayne. 

3. transf. Used (contemptuously) of a living 
human body; cf. Carcass (?ols.). +b. The 
fleshly nature of man, ‘the flesh’ in the Pauline 
sense (oés.). 

1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xiv. 331 Ne noyther sherte ne 
shone .. To keure my caroigne. a@14go Aut. de la Tour 
xxvii, ee Pe aorne suche a carion as is youre body. 
1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W.) 1. xxxv. 31 a, To leve 
thy careyne and folowe Ihesu Cryste. 1549 Compé. Scott. 


CARRION. 


xvii. 134 Our carions ande corporal natur ..is baytht vile 
ande infekkit. 1596 Suaks. J/erch. V. un. i. 38 Shy. My 
owne flesh and blood to rebell. So¢. Out vpon it old car- 
rion, rebels it at these yeeres. 1832 Ht. Martineau Deme- 
vara ii.27 Much good may your tender mercies do your 
carrion. He 

+4. Uscd (contemptuously) of a living person, 
as no better than carrion, Oés. 

1547-64 BauLpwin sor, Philos. (Palfr.) x. § 1 It were better 
for a woman to be barren ‘Than to bring forth a vile wicked 
carren, r601 Suaks. Zud. Cu. i. 130 Priests and Cowards, 
and men Cautelous, Old feeble Carrions. 1661 Perys Diary 
15 Sept., Pegg Kite..will be..a troublesome carrion to us 
executors. 

+5. Used of animals: sometimes app. in sense 
‘noxious beast’, ‘vermin’; sometimes merely 
‘ poor, wretched, or worthless beast’. Ods. 

1477 Eart Rivers ‘Caxton’ Dictes 142 The euill creatures 
ben wors than serpentes, lyons or caraynes. 1§62 J. Hrv- 
woop fre. & Apigr. 1867) 1g Daws ar carren. | 1573 
Tusser //usb. xvi. (1878) 35 Let carren & barren be shifted 
awaie, For best is the best, whatsoever you pale. 1634 
W. Woon New Eng. Prosp. 1. vi, The beasts of offence 
be Squunckes, Ferrets, Foaes. /éfd.1. viii, Ilaving shewed 
you the most offettsive carrions that belong to our Wilder. 
nesse. @1639 W. Wuaittey Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 22 
‘They [dogs and monkeys] be paltry carrions. 

6. fiz. Anything vile or corrnpt ; T corrupt mass ; 
* garbage’, ¢ftlth’. 

1524S. Fisu Supplic. Begg. 18 Declaring suche an horri- 
ble carayn of euyll ageiust the ministres of iniquite. 1597 
ist Pt. Return Parnass. v.i. 1455, | woulde prove it upon 
that carrion of thy witt. 1845 CARLYLE Cromeld (1873) 1. 
a1 Flunkyism, falsity and other carrion ought to be buried ! 
1870 Emerson Soc. & Sol. Courage Wks, (Bohn) LIE rag 
Melancholy sceptics with a taste for carrion, who batten on 
the hideous facts in history. 1879 Froupr Cassar xxiii. 402 
note, Roman fashionable society hated Carsar, and arty car- 
rion was welcome to them which would taint his reputation. 

B. aft id, passing into adj. 

7. Consisting of, or pertaining to, corrupting 
flesh. | Usually with some notion of contempt.) 

@ 1535 Morn De guat. Noriss. Wks 101 No man findeth 
fault, but carrieth his carien corse into y_ quere, ALi 
burieth ye body boldly ai ahe hie alter. 1583 StaNvuurst 
/ieneis . (Arb. 77, A stincking Foule carrayne sauoure. 
c3613 Rowtanps -Vore Anazes 30 Some carion beast, 
Whereon the Rauens and the crowes doe feast. 1860 Pusty 
Win. Proph. 454 The carrion-remains should be entontbed 
only in the bowels of vuhures and dogs. 


+b. As an epithet of Death personifted ; also 
of Charon, Cds. 


1566 Apuncton cipudeius 62 Deliver to carraine Charon 
one of the halfepens, which thou, bearest, for thy passage. 
1587 Alirr. Slag. QO. Cordila xiii. 4 By lir elbowe carian 
death for me did watch. 1§76 Z’arad. Dayuty Dev.(.) 
Seeing no man then can death escape. .We ought not feare 
his carraine shape. 1596 Suaks. Jerch. Vat. vit. 63 A 
carrion death, Within whose emptie eye there is a written 
scroule. 

8. Applied in contempt to the living human 
body, as no better than carrion (cf. 3h. 

1537 Sure. Northampton Priory in Prance «tddit. Narr. 

>of, Plot (1679) 36 In continual ingurgitaiions and farcyigs 
of our carayne Bodies. 1563 //omiltes u. Excess Appar. 
(2859) 316 Why pamperest thou that carreyie flesh so hye? 
1577 Staxvuerst Desc. (ret. in Holinshed V\. 14 By the 
imbalming of their carian soules with the sweet and sacred 
flowers of holie writ. 1606 Suaks. 7%. 4 Croiv. i. gi For 
euery scruple Of her contaminated carrion weight. 

9. + a. Carrion-lean, skeleton-like. Ofs. b. Rot- 
ten; vile, loathsome; expressing disgust. 

1565 Harpine Coufut. Apol., Ye will haue your spiritual 
Bankets so leane and Carrien. 1580 Houtysanp J reas. Fr. 
Tong., Eslance, as chevanx estances, carren horses. 1645 6 
Evetyn Diary 28 Jan., My base, unlucky, stiffnecked trot- 
ting carrion mule.” 1653 H. Cocax Pinto's Trav, xxii. § 3. 
79 Mounted on horses, or to say better, on lean carrion Tits 
that were nothing but skin and bone. 1826 in Cobbett 
Rur, Rides (1885) 11.82 The foul, the stinking, the carrion 
baseness, of the fellows that call themselves ‘country gen- 
tlemen’. 1 N.§ Q. Sere ua. XI. 32,2 Then she called 
me all sortso carrion names. 

C. Comb. @. attributive with sense ‘having to 
do with, feeding on carrion’, as carrion -bird, 
-chafir, fly, -hawk, -hite, raven, -vulture; b. 
objective’ and instrumental, as carrion -feeder, 
-nosing ppl. adj., -strewn pa. pple. ; C. similative, 
as carrton-like adj. or adv., «scented ppl.adj. Also 
carrion-flower, 2 name for the genus Sfafelia, 
also for Swtlax herbacea, from the scent of their 
blossoms; {carrion-lean @., lean as a wasting 
corpse or skeleton; fig. meagre, very deficient ; 
+ carrion-row, a place where inferior meat or 
offal was sold. Also CARRION CROW. 

1839 TrirLwart Greece 111. 137 Neither dogs, nor “car- 
rion-birds, would touch them..so long as the pestilence 
lasted. 1816 Korey & Sp. Entomol. (1828) 11. xxiv. 386 
"The *carrion-chafers, and others of the lamellicorn beetles. 
1855 J. Jounstox Chen. Com. Life 1. 332 The Stapelias are 
called “carrion-flowers because of the disagreeable putrid 
odours they exhale. 1852 THorEAu Smanmer (1884) 1/23 The 
Smilax herbacea, carrion flower, a rank green vine. .1t smells 
exactly like a dead rat in the wall, and apparently attracts 
flies like carrion. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 114 The Oak 
Ask, Woodcock, *Carion or Down hill fly comes on about 
the sixteenthof May. 1796 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Sa¢. Wks. 
1812 ILI. 395 Court-sycophants, the Carrion-flies, 1861 
Huimecr. dfognen- Tandon wu. vy. 1.241 Larva: of the carrion 
fly. 158: T. Howent Dewises (1879) 234 Art thou so fond, 
with *carren kyte to haunt. 1542 Upatt Eras. A pophth. 
243b, Because tt was so “caren leane. 1554 J. Procter tr. 


CARRION, 


Vincentius To Rdr., How owgle and carrion-lean yearelose. 
1581 J. Brit Haddon's Answ. Osor, 135 So carrion leane in 
the knowledge of Scriptures. 1602 Futpecke rs¢ 74. Parail, 

4 It is better to haue a declaration too copious then carion- 
eane. 1710 Ari? Apollo 111. 18.2/1 He is so Carrion-lean. 
1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 189 It maketh them “carran- 
like leane. 1878 Tesnyson QO. A/ary w. iii, 171 The *car- 
rion-nosing mongrel, 1589 Cooper Admon. 140 As *carren 
Rauens flye..to stinking carcasses. 19728 Swirt Answ, Ale- 
sorial Wks. 1755 V. 1. 173 The distri in the several mar- 
kets, called *carrion-row. 1829 Scott Anne of G. ii, ‘The 
huge “carrion vulture floated past him. 

Carrion crow. [see prec.] A species of 
Crow (Corvus Corone) smaller and more common 
than the Raven, and rather larger than the Rook, 
which feeds on carrion, small animals, poultry, ete. 
Tt is the ‘ Crow’ of most parts of England, and the 
* Corhie’ of Scotland. 

3528 More //eresyes u1. Wks. 225/2 We fare as doo the 
rauens and the carein crowes y* neuer medle with any quicke 
flesh. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. /Hist. 111. 122 ‘The Carrion 
Crow is less favored by mankind, a1811 J. Levorn Ld. 
Soudlis xliii, And they heard the cry, from the branches 
high, Of the hungry carrion crow. 

b, Applied by Dampier, Sloanc, etc., toa Vulture. 

1699 Dampier Voy. 11. 1. 67 Carrion Crows are blackish 
Fowls, about the bigness of Ravens; they have bald Heads, 
and redish bald Necks like ‘Turkeys; and. .are often mis- 
taken for such. /did. Some of the Carrion Crows are all 
over white .. The Logwood-Cutters cal! the white ones 
King Carrion Crows. 1802 Binctey Anion. Biog. (1313) 
II. 28 The Carrion Vulture... Synonyms. Vultur Aura. 
Linn... Carrion Crow. Sloane. 

+ Carrionerre. 06s. Yuonce-wil. [ef F. salfere 
saltcellar, pofvridre pepper-box, etc.] A holder or 
dispenser of carrion, or ol that which stinks like it. 

1648 Herrick //esfer. iGrosart) If. 184 Fie, quoth my 
lady, what a stink is here?) When ‘twas her breath that 
was the carrionere. 

+ Ca'rrionize, v. Ols. rare—'. [f. Carrion + 
“1ZE.)  érans. ‘to tum iuto carrion, to corrupt. 

1593 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 43 Wer Heart, her Lungs... 
al are carioniz'd and contaminated with surfets of selfe- 
will. 1623 Cockrram, Cartonized, stinking. 

+ Carrionly, a. and aav. Obs. 
renly. [f. Cannios + -1v.J 

A. adj, Of the nature of carrion; corrupt, vile, 
loathsoine. B. adv. Like carrion. 

3547-64 Bavtpwin Aor. Philos. (Palfr.) viii. §6 Pampering 

Nis carrionly carkasse. /éid. 7 The rumor of no vice 
stinketh more carrionly, then the name of lechery. 1573 
Tusser //usé, (1878) 52 Such pestilent smell of a carrenly 
thing. 1609 Dp. Bartow Ausw. Nameless Cath, 63 A 
Carrionly Curre. ; 
_Carritch, -es (karrit{, -2). Sc. [Carritches 
is a corruption of CaTecinzeE si. F. catéchése, which 
has been treated as a plural, with sing. carritch.) 
= CaATECHISM. 

3761 Idem, Magopico 5(Jam.) A blind woman. .taught him 
the A, B,C, and the Mother's Carritch. 41774 Fexcusson 
Poems (1789) 11, tra (Jam.). 1818 Scots //rt, Midd. xvi, 
I can say the single carritch, and the double carritch, and 
justification, and effectual calling. Jfod, Se. He knows 
the carritches thoronghly. 

b. 7o give carritch: to take to task. 

1776 Hern Sc. Songs 11. 219 (Jam.) The very first night 
the strife began, And she gae ine my carriage. 

Hence Carritch v. fraus., to catechize. 

3837 R. Nicott /oems (1842) 83 The Minister .. duly car- 
ritchin’ the bairns. 

Carriwi'tchet, carwi'tchet. Forms: 7 
carwhichet, -whitchet, -wichet, corwhichet, 
7-9 carwitchet, 8 carrawitchet, carry-which- 
it, carry witchet, 9 carwhichit, carriwitchet. 
(Derivation unknown, Dr. Fitzedward Hall in A/od. 
ng. asks ‘can it be a corruption of F. colifichet?'] 

A pun, quibhlc; a hoaxing qnestion or conun- 
drum, - 

1614 B. Jonson Barth, Fatr v.i.(1631) 69 All the fowle i’ the 
Fayre, I meane, all the dirt in Smithfield, (that's one of 
Master Littlewit's Carwhitchets now), 1630 ti TAYLOR 
(Water P.) Is. (N.) Devices .. of planting the [le of Dogs 
with whiblins, corwhichets, mushromes and tobacco. 16632 
Davoren Weld Galt. i, A bare Clinch will serve the turn; 
a Carwichet, a Quarterquibble, or a Punn. 1669 Butter 
Rem, Il. 120 Carwitchets, Clenches and Quibbles, 174 
Savace Author to be tet § 4, }..deal in clinches, puns. aa 
carry-which-its. ¢1750 Axsutunot Dissert, Deonpling (N.1 
Conundrums, and carrawitchets,—at which the king laughed 
till his sides crackt. 1822 Scotr Nige xiii, Mortally 
wounded with a quibble or a carwitchet at the Mermai 
1874 Slane D, Carriwitchet, a hoaxing, puzzling question... 
as ' How far is it from the first of July to London Bridge?’ 

Carrob, Carroch(e: see Caron, CAROCHE, 

Carrogh, erroneous f. CuRRAGH, coracle. 

Carrol(1, -old, obs. ff. Caron. 

Carrollite (kzerglait). A/in. [Named from 
Carroll Co, Maryland, where found.] A variety 
of cohalt pyrites containing copper. 

1887 Dawa Afan. Alin, 181. 

Carrom, var. of Cano, CARAMBOLE. 

Carronade (kerindd). AM. [f Carron, 
near Falkirk in Scotland (where originally cast) 

+-ADE.] A short piece of ordnance, usually of 
large calibre, having a chamber for the powder 
like a mortar: chiefly used on shipboard. 


(Said in WV. & Q. sth Ser. 11. 855) to be the invenli 
of Gen. Robt. N dlville.) a ica 


Also 6 car- 


oy 
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3979 Adutirally Mitute 16 July (ALS. Record Off.', Vx- 
periments having lately been made .. of the utility of sma!l 
Pieces of cannon called carronades, and the Comptroller of 
the Navy .. having recommended the use of them. 1781 
Gent Mag. LI. 485 ‘Trials were made of an hundred pound 
carronade, mounted on a battery at Leith. 1809 WELLING- 
Tox Let. in Gurw. Disp. TV. 439 You have omitted to re- 
quire carriages for the carronades. 1833 MARRYAT P. Simple 
(1863) 131 Our largesboats had carronades mounted in their 
bows. 1858 Greener Guunery 67 Carronades.. short .. 
ordnance without trunnions, but fastened by a loop under 
the reinforce. 1862 Suites Anugincers I]. 61 The manu- 
facture of carronades or ' smashers’ at the Carron works. 

attrib, 1833 Marrvat P. Staple (1863) 52 To take a seat 
upon the carronade slides. 

Carron oil. [rom Carron ironworks, where 
much used.) A liniment composed of equal parts 
of linsced oil and lime water (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1884 Chamd. Fru. 4 Oct. 655/2 The best thing to apply to 
a burned or scalded part is Carron oil spread on lint. 

Carroon, variant of Caroon], 

Carrot (kavrat). Forms: 6 caret, carete, 
carette, carot, carote, carotte, 6-7 carret, 7 
carrat, carroote, 7- carrot. [a. F. carotte:—L. 
caréta; ad, Gr. xapwrdv 2f. xapa head, top. (Cf. 
xepadwrov, headed, said of plants, as garlic.\] 

1. An umbelliferous plant (Daucus Carota) 
having a large, tapering root, which in cultivation 
is bright red, fleshy, swect, and cdible. 

1538 Turxer Libedéns, Daucus creticus .. mihi nidetur 
anglis esse, Wylde carot. 1848 — Names of Herbes 60 
Carettes growe in al countreis in plentiec. 1§65-78 Coorex 
Thesaur., Carota .. the wilde caret. 1794 Maxtyn Xous- 
sean’s Bot, xvii. 232 Carrot has a large winged involucre. 
1832 Veg. Subst. Food 237 Unsuccessful attempts to change 
by culture the wild carrot into the esculent one. 

2. Usually, the edible root itself 

1833 Lxyot Cast, Melthe (154128 Parsnepes and carettes 
.-do nourishe with better iuyce than the other rootes. 1634 
elithorp MS. inv Simpkinson Washingtons Introd, 26 Parse- 
nipps and carrootes. 1776 Jonxson in Hoswel/ (1887) 11. 
439 You would not valne the finest head cut upon a carrot. 
1783 Cowrer # pit. Flare, Slic'd carrot pleas’d him well. 
1832 leg. Subst. Food 244 The quantity of nutritive matter 
.-In the whole weight a carrot, being 98 parts in 1000, 

b. Something shaped like a carrot; a plug. 
1646 Sir J. Temece /rish Rebel. 106 The Rebels ., puta 
ag or carret in the said Master Bingham’s mouth. 1808 

ine Sources Afississ.\. 17, 1.. presented him with two car. 
rots of tobacco. — 

3. #/. Applicd humorously or derisively to ‘red’ 
or ‘carroty’ hair, or to one who has such hair. 
(In the latter case used like a proper name.) 


* ¢1685 Vane. Van's Counsellour, Roxb. Rall. 1. 559 The 


Carrots I'd like to forgot, which is the worst colour of all. 

1685S. Wescey A/agrots 57 The Ancients .. Pure Carrots 

call’d pure threads at bewcs gold. 1690 B. I. Dict. Cant, 

Crew, Carrots, Red hair'd People. 1775 Suerinan Kroals 

1.i, Jack Gange, the exciseman, has ta’en to his carrots. 

1876 Mrs. Moteswoktu (fft/e) * Carrots,’ Just a little boy. 
. attrib, or as adj, =Carnoty. ? Obs. 

1673 Granvine Disc. Af, Stubbe 28 If 1 had said your liead 
was Red, I had not been such a Liar neither; it was direct 
Carrot. ¢ 1680 Roxburgh Bail. (1886) V1. 219 ‘The Carrot 

ate be sure you hate, for she'l be true to no man. 1710 
Pace Proverbs 114 To picture Judas with ..a squint 
eye..a_carrot beard. 1877 Brack Mise Alen gs ‘The 
roving Scythian, with his carrot curls. F 

5. Comb., as carrot-coloured, -eating, -headed, 
fated adjs., carrot-fly, -poultice, -root, -seed; onr- 
rot-tree, an tmbelliferous shrub (Aomizta edulis) 
with an edible root, found in Deserta Grande, an 
uninhabited island S.E. of Madeira. 

a 1659 CLEVELAND Syectymn, 63 Robson and French.. 
May Ure their *Carret-Bunch. 1684 Lond. Gaz. No, 1935/4 
A *Carrot coloured Beard and Hair, 1672 DaveNant 
News fr. Plymouth (1673) 13 These *Carrot-eating Dutch. 
1882 Grardex 1 Apr. 219/1 The *Carrot fly (Psida rose) is one 
of the true flies. 1719 D’'Unrev /id/s 1 PR Confound the 
*Carrot Pated Jade. 1808 d/ed. Fru. XIX. 349 The 
“carrot poultice.. would perhaps be useful. 1595 //ousch. 
Bk, Earl Cumbrtd, in Whitaker d/ist. Craven (1812) 320 
Pd. for vi cabishes, and some “caret roots bought at Hull, 
ris. 1832 J. Davies Manual Alat, Aled, 187 Carrot Root 
.-has been employed in decoction asa stimulant, 1832 "ey. 
Subst, Foot 242 *Carrot-seed is raised..in Essex. 1866 
Treas, Bot. 11.750 The *Carrot-tree, has a crooked woody 
stem one to four feet high.. The orchil-gatherers and fisher- 
men,.cat the roots, 

Ca‘rrotiness. [f. Canrory +-nEss.] Carroty 
quality or colour, ‘ redness of hair’ (J.). 

3730-6 Iawwtey, Carotiness, 1755 in Jouxson, 


Carroting, vd/. sb. (See quot.) 

1880 Lrbr, Uni. Knowl V1, 357 Furs intended for 
felting. .are treated with a solution of nitrate of mercury, an 
operation called carroting or secretage. 

Carroty (kexréti), a. [f, Carnor+-y1.] Like 
@ carrot in colour, red; said of hair. Also, of 
persons; red-haired. 

1696 Turcuin Pind. Ode vy. 18 Long was his Chin, and 
carotty his Beard. 1728 MorGan 4 /eters I. iv. 106, I have 
never met with any North-Briton, Dane, or any other, more 
carotty and freckled. 1748 SMoLLetT Aod. Aand. xiv. 
(1804) 77, I had parted with those carroty locks, 1826 Dis- 
RAELI Ii. Grey vi. i. 276 Long, catroty hair. 

b. Comb, as carroty-hatred, -headed, -polled. 

3795 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) //air Powder Wks. 1812 III. 
285 Poor ae race Phyllis. 1840 Marrvat Poor Jack 
vili, A carroty-headed boy. 1856 Ttackeray Christinas 
ks. 252 That carroty-haired Angelica, 

Carrouse, -ouze, -owse, obs. ff. Carouse. 


CARRY. 


+Carrow. Ods. Ireland. 
form of some Irish word. 

The adj. carack ‘tricky, shifty, deceitful’ has been sug: 
gested; but evidence is wanting.) (See quots.) : 

1577-87 Hotixsuen Chron. 1. 45/1 A brotherhood of 
karrowes, that proffer to plaie at cards all the yeare long, 
z Srenser State Irel. Wks, (1862) 527/1 There is an- 
other..much more lewd and dishonest, and that is, of their 
Carrows, which is a kinde of people that wander up and 
downe to Gentle-mens houses, living onely npon cardes and 
dice. 1829 Scott Axtig. Introd. 8 In the character of the 
Trish itinerant gambler, called in that country a carrow. 

Carry (kerri), v. Forms: 4-5 carie, carye, 
cary, 5-6 carrie, F- carry. [a. ONF. carie-r, 
mod.Pic. carrfe-r=Central F. charter, charrier 
i+late L. carricdre to cart, convey in a car, f. 
carr-us CAR, ° : 

An earlier L. carricare in sense of ‘load’, became car- 
care, cargare, whence OF. charchier, chargier: see 
Cuarce, After this, was formed a new carricdre in sense 
of 'transport in a cart’, which gave OF, carier, charicr. 
Ultimately therefore carry has the same etymology as Carn, 
Cuarce, and Carco.] 

From the radical meaning which inclndes at once ‘to re: 
move or transport’, and ‘to support or bear up’, arise two 
main divisions, in one of which (I.) ‘removal’ is the chief 
notion, and ‘support’ may be eliminated, as in 4,5, and 
several of the fig. senses ; while in the other 11.) ’support’ is 
the prominent notion, and ‘motion’ (though usually retained) 
may entirely disappear. Cf. ‘Do not leave the carpet-bag 
here; carry it up stairs’, with ‘Do not drag it along the 
floor; carry it’. For the former fake is now largely sub- 
Stituted. 

I. To transport, convey while bearing up. 
* Of literal motion or transference in space. 

1. ¢rans. To convey, originally by cart or wagon, 
hence in any vehicle, hy ship, on horseback, etc. 

[c 1320 in Dugdale A/onast. (1661) I]. 102 De libero transitu 
cuin plaustris carectis & equis.. cariandi decimas suas et 
alia bona sua} : R. Brexne Chron. (Rolls) 13987 He.. 
dide bem carie to i= contres, & byried bem at here cites. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A.L xiv, Vpon cartis he shal doo 
carye wyth hym. 1538 Starkey England 65 To the hole 
destructyon .. of al other caryd in theyrschyp. r6rt Biste 
Gen. xiii. 19 Carry corne for the famine of your houses. — 
2 Aings ix. 28 His servants caried him in a charet to 
Terusalem. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840° I, ii. 18, 1 carried 
about 4o/. in. .toys. r 

spec. &. To bear a corpse to burial. b. To 
carry corn from the harvest field to the stackyard. 

3466 FJ. Paston's Funeralin Let. 11.268 Geven to Martyn 
Savage..awaytyng upon my master at London be vii. “Ss 
before that he was caryed, iis.xd. [1526 /’tler. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 23 After that he. .repeth it, byndeth it, shocketh 
it, and at the last caryeth it home to his barne.] 1802 Br. 
oF Lancoun in G. Rose Déaries (1860) 1. 427 Our wheat is all 
carried. 1851 H. Mayo Pop. Suferst. (ed, 2) 170 It is a 
field of wheat, but it has been cut and carried. 

ec. absol. Said e. g. of a carrier. 

€ 1631 Mitton Ox Univ. Carrier ii. 18 If 1 mayn't carry, 
sure I'll ne’er be fetched. /od. The common carrier who 
carries between London and Totteridge. 

2. To bear from one place to another by bodily 
effort; to go bearing up -or oe So fo 
Setch and carry. Tocarry Coals (fig.); see Coat. 

€ 1340-70 Alex, & Dind.725 3¢..carien by costum corn to 
hure temple. ¢ 1384 Cuaucer A’. Fame 1280 Y saugh him 
carien a wyndmelle. ¢ 1386 — Pro/. 130 Wel coude she cane 
a morsel. 1449 Pecocx Aefr. 1. vi. 30 His apostlis 
.-wolden aftirward caric fischis in paniers. 1g11 ist Eng, 
Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 32/2 He [gryflon] wyll well cary in 
his neste an oxe, 1610 SHAks, 7emp. u. 90 Hee will 
carry this Island home in his ket. Jbid, ut t.25 He 
beare your Logges .. Ile carry it to the pile. x6rz Biete 
1 Avrags xxi. 10 Carie him out, and stone him. — /sa. xi. 
11 He shall gather the lambes with his arme, and carrie 
themin his bosome. xg13 Steere Spect. No. 41 P6 Ifoney- 
comb .. carried off his Handkerchief full of Brushes. x79 
*G.GamsBano’® Aan, florsem. iv. (1809)83 A horse .. which 
does not carry me at all in the same way he did the man I 
bought him of. 1816 Scott Guy AZ. xxiii, ‘ Dumple could 
carry six folk, if his back was lang eneugh.’ 1 Miss 
Brapvon /shmaed iv, The lad .. carried tle youngest on 
his shoulder across the sands. 

b. Falconry. To bear a hawk upon the fist. 

1826 Sir J. Sesricnt Observ, Hawking (1828) 35 The 
passage-hawk, when first. taken, must be carried all da 
upon the fist, and fed at night by candle-light. 188: I. 1. 
eae Falconry in Alia. in Alacm, Mag. Nov. 39 He 
{the young hawk] is ‘carried’ for some hours amongst men, 
children, dogs, and horses, so as to become accustomed to 
their presence. . 

c. absol. + To carry double; said of a horse 


with saddle and pillion. See also quot. 1677. 

3577 Hounsien Chron. 111. 813/1 They were put to carie 
wali caue 2591 Suans, Zo Gest, 1. 1.274 Shee can fetch 
and carry: why a horse can doe no more; nay a horse can- 
not fetch, but onely carry. 1677 N. Cox Genth Recreat., 
flunting (1706) 17 When a Hare runs on rotten Ground, or 
in a Frost sometimes, and then it sticksto her Feet, we say, 
she Carryeth, 1678 Butter //ud. 11.1. 569 A Beast... Which 
carries double. ¢2720 Prior A/a tu, To go and come, to 
fetch nnd carry. 1862 Huxcey Leet. Wrkg. Alen 105 The 
Carrier [pigeon], I learn. does not ‘carry’. 

3. Also said of a cart, wagon, railway train, 
ship, bicycle, or other vehicle; so running water 
carries bodies floating on it, or suspended in it, 
wind carries leaves, halloons, slates, etc. 

1377 Laxci. #. P24. B. xix. 326 A carte liy3te cristendome 
tocarie Pieressheues. 1590 Suaks. Com. Zor. 1. t. 88 And 
floating straight, obedient to the streame, Was carried to- 
wards onnih. 1652 Everyn Diary 22 Mar., Flinging it 
into a rapid streame, it..carried away the sand, etc. 1803 


(app. a corrupt 


CARRY. 


Med. Frnt. X. 363 Blood carries with it the basis of nutri- 

tion. fod. This tricycle has carried me five thousand miles. 
4. To bear or take (a letter, message, report, news, 

and the like). (Without reference to weight). 

1340-70 Alex, & Dind, 184 And bad him in haste To be 
king..carien his sonde, rggr Suaxs. Tavo Gent. 1, i. 112 
Nay Sir, lesse then a pound shall serue me for carrying 

your Letter. 264 Sin E, Nicuotas in .V. Papers \Camd.) 

53 He being dessigned to carry thatnewes. 1670 Mitton 
P.£.¥. 870 These tidings carrie to th’ anointed King. 1820 
Hoyle’s Games mfr, 467 On such coinplaint being carried 
to any one of the stewards. 1848 Macaunay //ist. Eng. Iv. 
600 The news. .had been carried to the Earl of Pembroke. 

5. To conduct, eseort, lead, ‘take’ (a person) 
with one, without reference to the mode of transit ; 
to ‘take’ (a horse, a ship) fo a place,a given 
distance, etc. Now arch. and dial. 

1513 Dovatas Aneis xt. i. 57 The Troianis..by power 
of hie Jove ar hiddir cary. 1 owed Lloyd's Cambria 79 
Carieng with them the Archbishop. 1611 Bipe 2 Avnugs ix. 
2 Look out there Jehu. .and carry him toan inner Chamber, 
1659-60 Perys Drary27 Feb., My landlord carried usthrough 
a very old hospital, 1725 De For Voy, round World (1840) 
2 He that can carry a ship to Lisbon may with the same 
ease carry it round the world. 1780 Beawes Lex Mercat. 
(1752) 795 The Japonese Pilots..come aboard and carry the 

essel into Port. 1788 Jounson /d/er No.6 #9 The lady 
carried her horse a thousand miles in a thousand hours. 
277% Franxtin Auvodiog. Wks. 1840 I, 7 My father carried 
his wife with three children to New England. 188 /. 
Burt's Lett. N. Scotl. 1. 66 note, The Scots..talk of .. 


getting on the back of a cart-horse, and carrying him to ~ 


grass, 1822 J. Fut Leti. A mer. 264 (Americanisms) Carry 
the horse to water. 1861 Ramsay Aevtis, Ser. ui, iv. 51 
* Carry any ladies that call up stairs.” 1886 Burton Arad, 
Nts, (abridged ed,) I. 286 As soon as it was dusk, the slave- 
girl came to him and carried him to the house. 


b, esp. To take by forec, asa prisoner or eaptive. 
1584 Powen Lloya’s Cambria 93 Caried him towards the 
ships. 1588 Putdington Vestry Bk, (Surtees) 27 Nicolas 
Yonger was carried to Littleburne about the rogge monie. 
1597 Suaxs. 2 Hex. /V,v. v.97 Go cary Sir lohn Falstaffe 
to the Fleete. 1665 Preys Drary 10 Aug., My _she-cosen 
Porter .. to tell me that her husband was carried to the 
Tower, 1799 S. Freeman own Of. 99 Apprehend and 
carry him before a justice. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1V. 
423 A body of constables .. carried off the actors to prison. 

e. in Backgammon, 

1820 Hoyle's Games Impr. 294 Directions how to carry 
your men home. /éid. 296 Six and five, a man to be car- 
ried from your adversary’s ace-point, as far as he can go, 
for a gammon, or hit. 

6. To carry all before one: (i,e.) like a body 
moving with irresistible foree and carrying away 
or propelling everything in its course. 

1672 R. Witp Poet. Licent, 33 Some men there be that 
carry all before 'em. 1848 L. Hunt Far //oney vii. 81 That, 
indeed, carries everything, even truth itself, before it. 1878 
Bosw. Suitu Carthage viii. 169 The Irreconcilables carried 
everything their own way. 

b. To shoot down, ‘ bring to the ground’. 

1653 H. Cocan Pinto's Trav. xlix. $1. 190 Having dis- 
covered this game [wild boars!, we got as near to them as we 
could, and discharging amongst them, we carried two of 
them to the ground. 

7. To transfer (a nuinber, cipher, or remainder) 
to the next column or unit’s place before or after, 
in the elementary operations of arithmetic. 

1798 Hutton Course Math, (1806) 1.23 To carry as man 
to the next figure as were borrowed before. /did. (1827) ve 
16x The x to carry from the decimals is set down, 182g in 
Consett Kar. Rides (1885) IL. 35 You are to put down the 
4 and carry 2. <a 

b. ‘To transfer (entries) from one account book 
to another. 

1745 De Foe's Engl. Trades, (1841) IL. 41 This carrying 
things from the journal. .to the ledger, .is called posting. 

8. A channel, drain, pipe, etc. is said to carry 
water or other liquid or fluid, sound, ete. 

1601 Hottaxp Pliny vt. xxvii, When it begins once to 
carry a more forcible streame it is called Tigris, 1607 Tor- 
SELL ee Beasts 389 The voice of a man carryed in a 
trunk, reed or hollow thing. 2749 Firtotne Yom Yones 1. 
iy, A constant cascade not carried down a regular flight of 
steps. 1780 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 33 The Canal .. 
serves to carry the water. .tothiscity. 1878 Hotsrook Hyg. 
Brain 55 The nerve filaments carry the will. 1886 Laz 
Times LXXX1. 59/2 A g-inch sewer, which carried the 
drainage from the houses into the main brick sewer. 

9. A bow, a gun, or the like is said to carry an 
arrow, a ball, or other missile to a specified dis- 
tance or in a specified way. Usually adso/.; and 
transf. or fig. 

1636 Healey Theophrast. 19 Hee, that saluteth a man 
as farre off as his eye can carry levell. 1643 Six T. Browne 
Relig. Med. it. § 3 Scholars are men of Peace, but. .their pens 
carry farther, and give a lowder report than thunder. 1644 
Nyg Gunnery (1670) 4 After you have made one shot, and 
find the Peece carry just over the Mark. 1869 Puitiirs 
Vesnv, viii. 226 About as high as a crossbow can carry. 
1870 Lowett Study Wind. 377 A fine, telling phrase that 
will carry true, 

10. The wind is said to carry a ship along, 
which it drives cr impels over the sea. 

1526 TINDALE Acts xxvii. 17 We letdoune a vessell and soo 
were caryed, 1565-78 Cooper Thesaur, s.v. Nauts, The 
shippe fleeteth beyng caryed with winde and sale. 1590 
Suaks, Caw. £rr, 1, i. 110 Her part... Was carried with more 
sees before the winde. 1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat.v.99 

he wind, which carries one into the port, drives another 
back to sea. 1737 Pore Horace's Epist. 1. vi, 70 Where 
winds can carry, or where waves can roll. 
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11. To cause to go or come. 

a. The impelling mora! cause or motive is said 
to carry one to a place. 

1876 Green Short //ist. v. § 1 (1882) 213 A mission carried 
hin {Chaucer] in early life to Italy, 

b. A mareh, journey, a space traversed, is said 
to carry one to a point. 

187 Freeman Norm. Cong, (1876) 1V. xviii. 240 The great 
march which carried Harold from London to Stamford 
bridge. me 

12. Provision, or money, which lasts out till one 
reaches a distant point of space or time, is said to 
carry one to that point. 

1703 Burcuntt Naval Trans. w. xxi. (1720) 553 They in- 
tended to take in Provisions, being so much streighten’d 
that they had not enough to carry them to the Havana. 
1855 Macautay Hist, Eng. IV.695 A scanty stock of silver, 
which,.was to carry the nation through the summer, 

13, Ag. To continue to have with or beside one, 
as one noves on; to ‘take with’ one. 

1977 W. Daceyarte Trav. Sp. & Port. xxxv, A hollow 
way, which we carried with us to Aranjuez. 64d. Ixxxiii, 
We carried a mountainous country along with us, on the 
left hand, 1840 Marrvat Poor Fack xlvii, We made sail, 
carrying with us three-fourths of the flood. 1857 A/exc. Afar. 
Mag. (1858) V. 9, U carried a steady ‘Trade [wind], all sail set, 

14. To extend or eontinue (a line, a piece of 
work) in the saine direetion to a specified distance, 
or ina given direction. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 112 Ne yet the mone, that she carie 
Her cours alonge npon the heven. 1704 Wortuunce Dict, 
Rust, et Urb.s.v. Lapis Calam., They should carry Air- 
shafts with them, as in Lead-Mines. r71§ Drsacuhires 
Fires Impr. 32 Such a Pipe may be carried into a Bed and 
warm it. 1772 //ist, Rochester 28 [They] did not carry this 
tower to the height it now is, 1871 Freeman Norm, Cong. 
(1876) IV. xviii. 154 The defences were not carried down 
to the water. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 424 The nian 
who..could carry a wall from sea to sea, _ 

b. fig. of things immaterial: as in 40 carry fo 
excess, 100 far, etc. 

rz1x Apnison Sfec?. No.119 #5 This kind of Good-manners 
was perhaps carried toan Excess. 1728. SHERivan Mersins 
y. (1739) 67 The highest, and most generous Notions of 
Friendship. How high does Cicero carry it in his first 
Book of Laws. 1878 Mortey Crit. Afisc. Ser. i, 194 He 
carries the process a step further. 

** With notion of taking away by force. 

15. To take as the result of effort, to win (as a 
prize), sneceed in obtaining: also fo carry off. 
(F. entporter.) Cf. 17. 

1607 Suaks. Cor, it, i. 254 He would misse it [the consul- 
ship], rather then carry it But by the suite of the Gentry to 
him. x6xx Cotcr., Hachere..any Portsale, Outrope.. 
wherein he that bids most fora thing is to carrie it. 162g 
Bacon Frtendsh., Ess. (Arb.) 169 He had carried the Con- 
sulship, for a Frend of his, 1647 W. Browne Polea. 1 
69 He alwaies fights alone, and alone carries the victory. 
ax716 Soutit 12 Serm. (1717) VI. 379 Consider .. what the 
Issue may be, if the Tempter should carry thy Choice. 1734 
tr. Rollin’s Anc, /list. (1827) V. xiv. 312 He had carried the 
prize at the Olympic games, 1862 Mrrivace Kom, aif. 
(1871) V. xlii, x69 He strove to carry with his own hand the 
victory. : 

b. Henee Zo carry it: to gain the advantage, 
win the contest, ‘win the day’, ‘bear the palm’. 

1s80 Nortu Plutarch 62x Cxsar carried it by much. 1598 
Suaxs. Merry W. un, ii. 70. 160x — Adl’s W. iv, i, 30 It 
must bee avery plausive inuention that carries it. 1647 W. 
Browne Pole. u. 98 Love carried it from Jealousie. 1690 
Locker Hum. Und. w. xviii. §8 Revelation .. must carry 
it against the probable Conjectures of Reason. 1779 For- 
rest Voy. N. Guinea 18x The name Selangan carries it 
generally over the other [name], 1870 Goun.surn Cathedral 
Syst. i. 7 Where the two come into collision, the second 
must carry it over the first. 

e. So 70 carry the day. 

a@x685 N. Locxyer in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xciv. 15 
He returns, and then his people carry the day. 1855 Macau- 
Lay Hist, Eng. VV. 429 the Brena King had. .said that the 
last piece of gold would carry the day. 1879 M*Cartuy 
Own Times V1. xix. 59 The phrase had carried the day. 

16. ‘Yo take away or win from the enemy by 
military assault (a town, position, ship, ete.). 

r6or Suaks, All's WV. uu, vii. rg The Count..Layes downe 
his wanton Siedge hefore her beautie, Resolue to carrie her. 
1622 Bacon Hen, V7, Wks, 1857-62 VI. 129 The town would 
have been carried in the end. 1677 Govt. Venice 10x Dying 
of pure indignation that he could not ca-ry the Town. 1703 
Burcuett Naval Trans. ui. xix. (1720) 384 Lawson... 
pressed so hard upon De Ruyter, that_he had like to have 
carried him. 1797 Str J. Jervis in A. Duncan Nesom (1806) 
46 Boarded and carried two of the enemy's gun-boats. 1876 
Bancrort /ist. U.S. V. x. 444 Horne directed eight regi- 
ments ..tocarry this position, | E 

b. fig. and ¢rans/. (Often with mixture of senses.) 

1622 Srarrow Bk, Com. Prayer Pref., To court the affec- 
tions and. .hy their help, to carry the understanding. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. ix. 340 They were words 
which at once carried the whole assembly with them. 1884. 
Reape Perilous Secr. xiii, Always kept ke temper and car- 
ried everybody, especially the chaplain. | F 

17. To gain victory for, to be victorious or suc- 
cessful against opposition with (a matter or mea- 
sure for which onc contends), Hence such phrases 
as fo carry one’s candidate; to carry (= win) an 
election, ete. 

a@ 1619 Forurrsy A theom, x. i. § 5.7 Arguments. sufficient 
to carry the matter. 1715 Burnet Ozer Time I. 9 If the 
King would have acted with the spirit that he sometimes 
puts on, they might have carried their business. 1723 Wop- 
row Corr. (1843) LIL. 9 Several of the elders..have carried 


CARRY. 


ncall for Mr. John Hepburn. 1848 Macavzay //ist. Eng. 
HL, x25 The government had been unable to carry its 
measures. 1870 Stannore @/isé. Ang. Il, xiii. 178 They 
carried their candidates in the centres of popular election. 

b. frequent in phrase 70 carry one’s point; ef.16. 

1699 Bentiy Phal. 429 If I can carry this Single Point. 
1759 Frankuin Ess, Wks. 1840 IIT. 416 The surest way of 
carrying his point. 1885 Mrs. Macquoiw Louisa UT. il, 2x 
She had carried her point with her husband. 

18. esp. To earry @ motion in a meeting, @ bill 
in a legislative assembly, etc. : to get it passed or 
adopted by the whole or a majority of the votes. 

1666 Marvett Corr. tix. Wks. 1872-5 II. 198 Upon division 
of the House ..’twas caryed for the provisos being com- 
mitted. 1682 N. O. Botleau's Lutrin w.147 Let faithful 
tellers take the Poll, and note The Ay’s and Noe’s; And if 
we carry 't, then Sir! Down goes the Innovation, once agen 
Sir! 1837 Tiirtwate Greece 1V. xxx. 195 This motion was 
carried, probably by a very small majority. 1863 H. Cox 
Jnstit. 1 viii. 100 The second Reform Lill was carried by a 
large majority. .J/od. ‘The remaining clauses were carried 
unanimously. F 

** * Of figurative transference. 

19. Ina variety of figurative uses taken from 1 
or 2, the subject, or object, or both, being things 
immaterial, or the motion not in space, but from 
or into asphere of thonght or action= take, eon- 
duct, transport, transfer, cause to go. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 29b, But at his ende. 
caryenge it out of this worlde with hym, he shall neuer dye, 
1713 Berkecey VW és. TIL. 189 If we carry our thoughts from 
the corporeal to the moral world. 1754 Ersuine /'rive.Sc. 
Law (180g! 257 Ueritable rights may be carried from the 
debtor to the creditor cither Ly, etc. 1818 Cruise /fgest 
IIL. 45 It does not appear that this case was ever carried to 
the House of Lords. 1857 Duckie Crrvelis. 1. ix. 589 [Private 
judgment] carried into politics, over-turned the government, 
1885 Act. 48 § 49 Piet 1. § 25 All sums received. shall be 
carried to the consolidated loans fund, 

1662 Bk. Com, Prayer, Collect 4th Sund, after Epiph., 
Such strength and protection as shall..carry us through all 
temptations. @1778 Cuainam Let/. Vephew i. 3, 1 will 
recommend to Mr. I.cech to carry you gnite through Vir- 
gil’s Eneid. 1781 Burne Corr. (1844) TL. 438 Vhe grand 
principles of justice and policy are not dear enough to us to 
carry us through the difficulties which we should encounter. 
1873 Back Py. Lhule xviii. 280 The perfect independence 
of that gentle yonng lady..might carry her too far. 

20. To impel or lead away as passion does, or 
by influencing the mind or feclings; to incline, 
move, urge, sway, influenee. Now usually carry 
away; cf. 46 b. 

1577 S2. Aug. Mannells Longmans) 62 The soule. .is caried 
with desirousnes, drawen with longyng. 1§96 SPENSER 
F.Q. ay. iv. 34 Caried with fervent zeale. 1601 F. Gopwix 
Lips. of Eng. 335 Subiect to flatterers, who carried him to 
their pleasure. 1608 GoLpinc Efpit. Frossard's Chron. 
152 The king. .was altogether carryed by this man, in such 
sorte as he both neglected and hated his wnckles in respect 
of him. xr62z1 Berton Anat. Med. ii. vie i.1651) 291 We 
should moderate our selves, but we are furiously any ele 
171g Burset Own Time 1. 556 ‘Phat idleness to which 
youth is naturally carried, 21844 Camrsent * //ow delicions 
ts the winning’ ili, Just as fate or fancy carries. 


21. Zo be carried: to be rapt. to be moved from 
sobermindedness, to have the head turned. Oés. 


exc. Se. 

1g6r ‘I’. Norton Calvin's /ast.v. ix. § 1 They are not caried 
with such giddinesse [/anéd vertigine raptart|, 1827 Scott 
Surg. Dax, iii, Uf their heads were not carried with the 
notice which the foolish people..took of them. 

* 8 * 70 conduct (a business). 

22. To conduct, manage (a business or affair), 
arch, Now usually fo carry on. 

1gg0 Saks. Aids. Nv. ii. 240 This sport, well carried, 
shall be chronicled. 1599 — Afuch Aldo w. i. 212 This wel 
carried, shall..Change slander to remorse. 1607-12 Bacon 
Ess., Seditions, &¢, (Arb.) 395 When Discordes, and quar- 
rells..are carryed openly. 1612 — Main-glory ibid. 462 If 
they haue neuer so little Hand in it, they thinke it is they 
that carry it. 1715 Burnet Ozon Time IT. 193 The elections 
were carried with great heat. 1845 BrowninG Sozd's 7'rag. 
(1868) 23 So will you carry matters, that the rest of the 
world must at length unite and put down, etc. 


+b. Hence 70 carry it: to conduct matters, 


behave, aet. Obs. 

x6or Suaks. 7zve/. Nou. iv. x30 We may carry it thus for 
our pleasure. 1625-6 Suirtry Mafa’s Kev. un. i, She wilt 
carry it so, that Velasco shall be suspected. 1671 FLAvet 
Fount. Life iv.g The Lord seemed to carry it as one ata 
distance from his Son. 1742 Ricuarpson Pamela UT. 306 
Sir Jacob carried it mighty stiff and formal. 


@. with extension 72 carry into effect, execution, 


practice, ete. (Cf, next.) ~~ 
1731-59 Mutter Gard. Dict. Pref., Carrying this into 
practice. 1769 Gotpsm. Alist. Rome (1786) I. 483 (They} 
were appointed to carry it into execution. 1828 Scort 
FM, Perth iv, He would find it difficult to carry it into 
execution. 187x Freemans Noro, Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. x23 
He did not tarry long in carrying his purpose into effect. 
# eR KK Syty, or absolute uses tntplying motion, 
+23. To drive, ride, move with energy or speed. 
1362 Lanct. P. PI, A, Prol. 28 Coueyte not in cuntre to 
carien [some B. MLSS. have kairen) aboute. /ébid. 1v. 22 
Thanne Conscience on his capul carieth forth faste. 1399 — 
Rich. Redeless 1. 301 Whanne realles remeveth and ridith 
thoru tounes, And carieth over contre. ¢1450 HENRYSON 
Mor. Fabl. 38, 1 tuke my club and homeward could I carie, 
So ferlying as I had seene ane Fary. 1513 Dovctas 2neis 
yi. iv. roo In haist Hercules com at hand Wyth furius 
mynd careing ouyr the land. /é/d, xu. xi. x36 Lat ws follow 
that way, and thiddir cary. 


CARRY, 


24, Falconry. To fly away with the game or 


quarry. [so Fr. charrier.] 

1615 LatHam Falconry (1633)14 Affirming that Doves will 
make Haggards carry: ehice is not so, for this is idlenesse 
and want of skill in their keepers, that causes them to 
Carry. 1677 N. Cox Gent. Recreat, (1706) Il. 49 Should 
she be guilty of Carrying, yet by this means she will be 
reclaimed, and forget that Error. 1826 Sin J. Sewrtout 
Observ. Hawking (1828) 8 Less disposed to carry, i. ¢. to fly 
away with the game; a fault to which all hawks are more 
or less inclined. 5 

II. To support, sustain. 
* With more reference to motion. 

25. To hold, hold up, sustain, while moving on 
or marching; to bear. Zo carry weight (in Horse- 
racing): i.e. such additional weight as equalises 


the competitors. 

1863 Foxe A. 4 A.(1583)73 The myracles of the foresayde 
Nelenus. .how he caried hurning coales in his lap. 178a Cow- 
PER fos Gilpin w15 ‘He carries weight!’ ‘He rides a 
race!" 1818 Scort A’od Kay iit, ‘ You ride four stone lighter 
than I.’ ‘Very well; but I am content to carry weight.’ 
1852 TENNvSON Ode Il 'ellington 6 Warriors carry the war- 
rior's pall. i 

26. To bear, wear, hold up, or sustain, as one 
moves about; habitually to bear about with one 
(e.g. any ornament, ensign, personal adjunct ; also 
a name or other distinction). 

¢1380 Wryeur Sed. Wks. 111, 266 Carie a swerd tn a 
scaberge. 1601 Hoitann /éry xxxvu. vii, Rubies of India 
.. Which carry the name also of Carchedonij. 1631 WEeEvER 
Ane. Fun, Mon. 149 Deacons, for a difference from the 
Priests, carried a round wreath of white cloth. 1631 GouGr. 
God's Arrows v. $11. 421 More fit..to carrie a bush-bill 
rather then a Lattell-axe. 1703 Burcuetr Varal Trans. 
ut. xix. :1720) 389 The victorious Fleet. .under the Command 
of the Earl ai Sandwich, who carried the Standard. 1875 
Jowett /’/afo (ed. 2) 111. 46 We do not know whether they 
are tocarryarins, od. He carries a snuff-box. 

b. To bear within one, contain. 

1s09 Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. vii, My sadde body my hevy 
hert did cary. 1748 Smottett Aad, Kand, |xvii, A sailor 
having drunk more new rum than he could carry. 1880 
Daily Tel. 3 Dec., Valuable carbonates of lead, which carry 
silver, 

ec. To be pregnant with. 

1776 Jonsson in Sosiwe/l 11831) ILL. 458 Mrs. Thrale is 
big, and fancies that she carries a boy, 1788 J. Powri. 
Devises 18271 U1. 361 The mother supposed to be now car- 
rying a third child. 

27, ‘To bear about (mentally); to have or keep 
in the mind. 

1583 Bamxcton Command, 315 O let us carrie some 
greater care to observe His will) 1602 Carew Corawad/ 
107,1, | carried once a purpose, to build a little woodden 
banqueting house. 1709 Berketey “ss. Viston § gt We 
ought to carry that distinction in our thoughts. 1878 
Morcey Crit, Mise. Ser. 1.195 To carry ever with us the 
nnmarked, yet living tradition. 

28. To bear as a character, mark, attributc, or 
property ; to cxhibit, display: a@. to the senses. 

1581 «ict 23 diz. ix, §2 Whiche Coulers, althoughe they 
carrye a Shew of a good, true and perfitte Couler. 1596 
Spenser /. Q.1. i. 46 That Lady trew, Whose semblance 
she did carrie under feigned hew. 1633 Br. Hatt //ard 
Texts \sa, xi. 1g ‘hat baye.. carries the forme of a tongne. 
1671 Mitton Sasson 1073 His habit carries peace, his brow 
defiance. 1 Woruvce Dict. Rust. et Urb. sw. Foal, 
‘The same Shape he carries ata Month, he will carry at six 
Vears old. 1791 Burke Aff. HAigs Wks. V1. 30 Any writer 
who has carried marks of a deranged understanding. 1873 
Hottanp A, Sonnic. xv. 236 Both carried grave faces. 

b. to the mind. 

1§89 Puttenuam Eng. Poeste tt. xxiii, (Arb.) 279 Rude 
and vnejuill speaches carry a marueilous great tna ceemtele: 
15997 Mortey /atrod. Mus. 76 Make your descant carrie 
some forme of relation to the plaine song. /éfd. 114 These 
waies of double descant carie some difficultie. 1677 Hace 
Prim, Orig. Man... ii. 45 Something that carries a kind of 
analogy to Sense. 1693 Mem. Ct. Teckely Ep. Ded. 6 At 
this Day they carry the highest Value. 185 Sternen 
Laws Eng. 11. 576 The liability .. may at first sight carry 
the air of hardship. - 

te. To bear (affection, respect, ctc.) fo, cowards, 

1598 Barret Theor. Warrces u.i.19 He ought to carie 
great respect vnto the Sergeant Maior. 1605 VERSTEGAN 
Dee. Intell. ¥, (1628) 147 The naturall affection they carried 
vnto the Country-men. 1709 Strete Vatler No. 112 P2 To 
carry an universal Benevolence towards every Thing that 
fase a@1718 Penn Hs. (1726) 1.538 The Overondheds 
some carry to their Opinton, 

d. So, Zo carry weight, authority, and the like. 
In fo carry conviction there is a mixture of notions. 

1613 Suaxs. Hen. Vi1/, ut. ii, 233 Words cannot carrie 
Authority so weighty, 1662 Stinuinert, Orig. Sacr. i. vii. 
§ 2 Such as do not carry an immutable obligation along 
withthem. 1692 1. H{ace] Ace. New /avent. 13 ‘She Navy 
Officers, with whom it carries so much weight. 1729 Buttea 
Serm, ili, Wks. 1874 11. 33 Conscience .. carries its own 
authority with it, 1870 FE. Peacock Ralf Skirl, 111. 192 
‘The voice almost carried conviction. 

29. To bear or convey (a meaning, sense, ctc.). 
1651 Horses Leviath. ut, xxxiv. 207 The sense the 
[words] carry in the Scripture. 1881 ‘f yior Anthrop. vi. 
162 The root, which carries the sense .. is followed by suf. 

fixes strung om to modify it, 
‘ 0. To bear tmplicitly or as a consequence; to 
involve. 

1662 Stiuincrt. Orig, Sacr. i. vis § gs Those predictions 
which have seemed to carry the greatest improbabilities 
with them. 1717 Cod Ree. Penn, 111. 39 Understood to 
Carry their assent along with it. 1835 I. Tayvoa Spir. 
Despot. iv. 168 Vhe determination of [ikke questions] car- 
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ries..the question of ecclesiastical polity. 1877 E. Conver 

Bas. Faith ii, 66 A positive judgment carrying immense 

consequences, +; A rs 
31. A loan, etc. is said to carry interest, a bill 


to carry grace. 


1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol, Gen. 313 Corn carries a 
price, Annona cara est, 1711 Lond, Gas. No. 4870/4 Notes 
carrying 6 per Cent. Interest. 1767 BLackstoxe Cotnm. ti. 
xxx, A contract, which carries interest. 1767 A. Younc 
Farmer's Lett. People, These little farms carry twenty 
shillings..an acre. 1866 Crump Sankiug v. 104 Bills or 
notes on demand carry no grace. 

** [With chief reference to manner. 

32. To hold (the body, head, etc.) up ina certain 
way. 

1583 Bastncton Commando. (1590) 352 Till hee and his 
counsell have brought his maintainers to carie but a small 
port. 1619 R. West Bk. Demean, in Babees Bk, (1868) 295 
‘To carry up the body faire, is decent. 1723 S. MorLanp 
Spee. Lat. Dict. 12 His coming to an Estate makes him 
carry his Head so high. 1744 Lond. Gaz. No. 6258/3 Stolen 
..a Mare. .does not carry her Tail well. 

b. said of a ship. 

1796 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VL. Introd. 223” The 
Captain gets on..and carries a good helm, 1836 MarrvaT 
Pirate iii, ‘How does she carry her helm, Matthew?’ in- 
quired Oswald. .‘ Spoke a-weather’. 

ce. adbsol, 

18a9 Lond. Encyct. V. 194 A horse is said to carry well, 
when his neck is arched, and he holds his head high. 

33. refl. To comport, demean, behave oneself, 
Also of conduct. 

1593 Bitson Govt. Christ's CA. 253 To carrie himselfe for 
a Presbyier. 1653 H. Coca Pinto's Trav, xv. $3.49 Let 
us carry ourselves in such sort, as they may not perceive we 
fear them as Enemies. 1919 Col. Rec. Penn. 111. 86 Carry- 
ing themselves very midely. 1847 L. Hunt Jen, Women, 
& 8.1. iii. 43 The way in which sheep carry themselves on 
abrupt and saltaiory occasions. 1876 G. Erior Dan. Der. 
¥.XxxVi 331 She carried herself with a wonderful air. 

b. of conduct or behaviour fo or fowards others. 
arch, or Obs. 

1594 T. B. La Primanud. Fr. Acad. u. Seneca, How to 
cary our selues towardes our neighbours. 1668 Perys 
Diary 4 Nov., The Duke of York do. .carry himself wonder- 
full submissive to the King. 19714 Ett wooo intobiog. 74 
My Sisters..carried themselves very kindly to me. 

+e. inir. (ior ref.) To behave. Ods. 

1634-46 Row //ist. Atré (1842195 He craved the advise 
of the Assemblic how to carie in the mater, 1673 O. WALKER 
Education 285 li is an action of very great Prudence to 
carry even between adulation and sowreness. 1726 Woprow 
Corr, 1843) LIL, 269, I hope the youth will carry so as he 
may not be ashamed of the God of his fathers. 

434. Tocarry a hand (over, upon, to): to treat 
in a specified way; so ¢o carry an eye on: to watch, 
oversee. Ods, 

1595 J. Norpen Progr. Pretie (1847) 22 We must carry a 
very short hand over our affections. 1622 MassincER, etc. 
Old Laws u.ii, I'l carry an even hand to all the world. 
1633 1. Starroan Jac. Mtb. xxi, (1821) 215 To carrie a strict 
hand upon the Commissaries. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. 
Ef. 1. viii. 30 1f any man. .shall carry a wary eye on.. many 
other, 1723 S. Mortann Spec. Lat, Dict. 12 To Carry a 
severe Hand over any one. 

+35. To wield; ¢o carry a (great) stroke, to 
wield or have great influence. Oés. 

1598 Barret Theor, Warres 1. i. 22 The Lieutenant..in 
the absence of his Captaine, carieth his roome, charge and 
command. 1633 Be. Hate /fard Texts Dan. xi. 4 To 
carry that sway and greatnesse we! that great monarch 
bore before them. ¢ 1645 Howett Leé?, (1678) 205 My Lord 
Wentworth .. carries a mighty stroke at Court. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne send, Ep. vi. x, Though Sulphur seem to carry 
the master stroak. 1651 Cutrerrea Astrol. Fudge. Dis. 
(165816 The time of the year carries a great stroke in this 
businesse. - 

36. Afi, To hold a weapon in the position for 
saluting. 

1796 Instr, & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 239 Carry swords! 
Eyes—right! 1833 /dfd. 1. 60 The men remain at ‘Carry 
Swords’, till ordered to ‘Slope’, 1844 Acgul, § Ord. Army 
265 Reliefs are to carry their Arms when passing Officers 
who are dressed in their Uniforms. 1859 F. Grirritus 
Artil, Alan, (1862) 152 The officers recover and carry 
swords, A - 

« * * With chief reference lo sustaining. 

37. 7o carry sail: said of a ship, or of those 
who work it. [F. charrier de la votle.} 

1631 MASSINGER ‘ili mee of £.1v. iii, You carry too much 
sail for your small bark. 1703 Buacnett Naval Trans, v. 
xiii, (17201 641 The Adventure. .stood away with all the Sail 
she could carry. 1836 Marayat Midsh. Easy xxvi. 103 ‘1 
fear, sir, we cannot carry the mainsail much longer.’ 1840 
R, Dana Bef Afast xxxi. 119 No one could say that he was 
slow to carry sail. 

8. To support, sustain the weight of, bear. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 530 Carry Camomile, or Wilde 
Thyme .. upon sticks, as you agape upon Poles, 1831 
Brewster Optics x.93 An armed natural loadstone, which 
could carry 14 Roman pounds. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven, 
(1874) I. i, 30 Main arches. carried by.. pillars. 1875 Buck- 
Lanp Log-&k. 59 The thick skin which carries the hair. 

b. said of plants. 

1626 Bacon Sy/ra §425 They will put forth many, and 
$o carry more Shoots vpon a Stemme. 1g1a tr. Ponet’s 
Mist, Drugs \. 2 This Plant.. carries its Seed in little 
Bunches or Clusters on its Top. 1828 Stevart /‘lanter’s G. 
368 The Trees of the present year. .all carried a healthy leaf. 

+39. To bear, endure, ‘take’ (anything grievons). 

1583 Baotncton Couunandm. (1590) 431 He 1s a slave to 
the hiss that he gapeth for, and to make up his mouth he 
will cary any thing. 1605 SHaks. Lear 11. ii. 48 Mans 
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| Nature cannot carry Thafflictton nor the feare. 1 171 
Burner /f ist. Ref, 351 Queen Anne did not pO Rage hd 
so decently, 

40. To bear as a crop; to sustain, support 
(cattle). 

1799 J. Rosrrtson Agric, Perth 166 The foot of every 
brook .. carries amazing crops of lint. 1846 Grote Greece 
(1862) 11. xvi. 395 The cold central plain did not carry the 
olive. 1884 Yimes (weekly ed.) 12 Sept. 7/4 A grazing farm 
J -which is said to carry 600 head of cattle, 

41. To support (an inference, analogous case, 
etc.); to give validity to. 

1835 I. Tavtoa Spir. Despot. vii. 298 The end betng of in- 
finite moment carries all means and makes all lawful. 1885 
G, Dexmanin Law Times’ Rep. LU, 785/1 It is impossible 
to say that any one case is so in point as to carry this case. 

42. Cands. To retain the cards of one suit in 
one’s hand, while those of anothcr are thrown ont. 

1744 Hoyce Piguet ii.g Which of these suits are you to 
carry? 1820 Hoyle's Games Impr. 121 (Piguet), Suppose 
elder-hand, that you have the ace, queen, seven, eight and 
ten of clubs, also the ace, knave, seven, eight and ten of 
diamonds, etc., carry the ace, knave, etc. 

+43. To have (specified dimensions). Ods. [So 
F, porter,‘ avoir telle dimension a 

1601 Hottano Pliny Il, 574 Another Obeliske, which car- 
tied in length a iendred oot wanting one, 1631 WEEVER 
Anc. Fun, Mon, 382 The height of the West arched roofe 
. carrieth an anered and two foot. 1670 Lassets Vey. /taly 
(1695) II. 60 The walls shew you what compass it carried. 

II. Combined with adverbs. 

Sec also the preceding senses and the adverbs for 
non-specialtzed combinations, 

44. Carry about. 

a. See senses 1-3, and ABour, 

Afod. 1t is too valuable to carry about with you. 

b. ¢rans. To move or drive hither and thither. 

1539 Bice \Great) Epes, iv. 14 Caryed aboute with euery 
wynde of doctrine. 1611 — //ebr. xii. 9 Be not caried about 
with diuers and strange doctrines. , 

te. To cause to revolve, set in motion. Ods. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 180 Wheels turn'd with 
Wind, Water, or Horses, to carry the Work about. 

45. Carry along. See senses of CARRY and 
ALonc. 

1833 Chamb. Frul. No. 7o. 141 A stone bridge carrying 
along the road from Peebles to Selkirk. 

46. Carry away. 

@. trans, = carry off, a. 

[¢ 1600 Suaks. Sonn. Ixxiv, When that fell arrest Without 
all bail shall carry me away.] a FLonio Sfontaigne (1632) 
432 A popular sickenesse. .carried away an infinite number 
of persons. 

. To move forcibly from the firm footing of 
reason and judgement. . 

1s7o Hucoet, This thing ranished or caried me awaye, 
whether I would or no. 1 Gotoine De Mornay Pref. 1 
Their reason is caried awaie and ouermaistered by the 
course of the world. r709 Steetr Yatler No. 151 P 2 
Woman-kind .. are carried away with every Thing that is 
showy. 1879 Frovor Cwsar xvii. 275 Carried away by the 
general enthusiasm for liberty. 

ce. To break off and remove by force. Also, to 
lose by breakage ; and rnfr. Chiefly Maut. 

1537 Watotnestey Céron. (1875) 1. 61 Carriinge a parte of 
the house awaye with him. 1703 Burcuetr Naral Trans. 
v. xxii. (1720) 723 The best Bouer Ancher carried away with a 
Shot. ¢1780 Narrative Byron's Voy, 4\L.) We carried away 
our mizen-mast. r18g0 R. Dana Bef. Alas? xv. 41 Her jib- 
boom ran between our .. masts, carrying away some of our 
rigging. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, iii. (18561 27 We ran 
into an iceberg .. and carried away our jib-boom. 1867 
Suytu Sarlor’s Wont-bk, sv., That ship has carried away 
her fore top-mast. 1881 Daily News 9 June 5/4 Some- 
thing may carry away on board the leading boat. 

+d. To win, gain for oneself, or as one would 
have it. Ods. 

1581 Noweit & Day in Confer. 1, (1584) Ciiij, His wordes.. 
were [not] of sufficient credite to carry away such a matter, 
1633 Br. Have /fard Texvis Hebr. ii. 2 Every transgression 
.. carryed away a terrible judgement from the just hand of 
God. 1677 Kart Orrery Art of Har 157 Whoever kee 
in Reserve a Body of Men..rarely misses to carry away the 
victory. f 

te. To carry tt away: to have the advantage, 
earry the day. Ods. 

1998 Grenewry Tacitus’ Ann, xut, vi, (1622) 187 This 
opinion carried it away. 1602 Saas. /fam. un. ii. 377 Do 
the Boyes carry it away? 1633 Br. Hace //ard Vets 
Matt. xxvi. 25 Doe not thinke that either thy secrecy or 
impudence can carry it away without notice. 

47. Carry back. 

trans. To take back in time by process of thought 
or retrospective action. 

1gaz De For Phague (1756) 221 None knows how far to 
carry that back, or where to stop. 1876 Green Short /ist. 
ii. $7 (1882 95 The legend..carries us back to the times of 
our own JElfred. 

48. Carry forth. See simplesenses and Forru. 

49. Carry forward. 

trans. To transfer from one column, page, or 
book to its successor, or to the next account. 

1839 Aeply Lockhart’s Pamph. 97 Carry forward £ 43.478 


Iss. fi 
5 . Carry in. See senses 1-5, and In adv, 
51. Carry off. 
a. trans. To remove from this life, be the death of. 
1680 Temece //ealth & Long /.. Wks. 1770 HI. 275 Old 
Parr..might have .. gone further, if the change of countr: 
diet and air for that of the town had not carried him off. 
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1710 Appison Tatler No. 221 22 A Fever, which... at last 
carried him off. 1878 Seetev Stezu [11.559 A serious cold, 
which in seven days carried him off. 

b. To win (the prize, honours, ctc.: ef. 15); 
so fo carry it off. 

1828 Scotr #. A/. Perth vi, Some of those who think 
they carry it off through the height of their plumed bonnets. 
1882 Penopy Lug. Yournalism vii. 57 The North Briton 
carried off the palm. 

c. To cause to pass; to take away the adverse 
effect of; to render passable. 

171s Burner Own Time L177 They promised..to carry 
off his impeachment with a mild censure, 1863 Gro. Etiot 
Romole. iii, A rapid intellect and ready eloquence may 
carry off a little impudence. 1879 Miss Brapvon Viren 
If. 152, I have not enough diamonds to carry off black 
velvet. 

d. To bear it out, face or brave it out. 

ax7o4 R. L’Estrancr(J.) Ifa man carries it off, there is so 
much money saved. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Fehyi7 i.(ed. 2) 8 
a too..but carrying it off, sir, really like Satan. 

. Carry on. 

a. trans. To continue or advance (a proceeding) 
from the stage already attained. 

1649 Mitton Eikon. Wks. 1738 I. 37 
solemn jest. 1774 J. Brvanr Mythel, 
assisted to carry on the mistake. 1858 Trencu Paradies i. 
(1877) 68 They did but carry on the work which he had 
-ebegun. 1876 Green Short (list. viii. § 5 (1882) 511 Poetic 
Satire had become fashionable in Hall ..and had been 
carried on vigorously by George Wither. 

b. To maintain, keep up, prevent from stopping. 

1606 Suaks. 7~ & Cr. un iii. 174 He .. carries on the 
streame of his dispose, Without obsernance or respect of any. 
1707 FLover Pudse-IWVatch 32 The Circulation will be car- 
ry'd on more rarely. 1790 Parey Hora Pand. 1. viii, They 
carry on no connexion of argument. 1813 Jane AUSTEN 
Pride & Prey. xii, 232 The conversation was carried on. 
1856 Brewster J/art, Sc. 11. ii. (ed. 3) 125 We at the saine 
time carried on a regular series of observations. 1877 
Brockett Cross § Cr.34 The conflict which has been car- 
tied on for nearly three hundred years, 

e. To practise continuously or habitually; to 
conduct, manage, work at, prosecutc. 

1644 Suincsnv Diary (1836) 127 Carrying on his busi- 
ness with so much success, 1712 Apmson Sect. No. 305 
p 5 The last War, which had been carried on so successfully 
19748 Anson's Voy. 1. v. (ed. 2) 61 Besides the battery men- 
tioned above, there are three other forts carrying on for the 
defence of the harbour. 1791 Smeaton Hajystoue L, § 101 
Plan for carrying on the works. 1802 Mar. EpcewortH 
Moral T, (1816) I. 217 His trial must be carried on in open 
day. 1884 Lp. Coteripce in Law Titnes Rep.8 Mar. 45/1 
Brickmaking, which is undoubtedly a business, was being 
carried on. 

d. fntr. (Nazt.) To continue one’s course, 
mbve on. 

1832 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 643 Carry on, carry on; reef 
none, boy, none, 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxiii. 125 As 
we were going before it {the gale], we could carry on. 1853 
De Quixcev Sf. As, Nun Wks. HI. 35 She carried on, as 
sailors say, under easy sail. 

e. To continue a course of conduct or relations ; 
esp. (collog.) to behave or ‘go on’ in some con- 
spicuous way which onc does not more minntely 
characterize. 

1856 Wiuyte-Metvitie Kafe Cov. ili, How Lady Carmine’s 
eldest daughter is carryirig on with young Thriftless, 1863 
Bates Naé. A utazon vii. (1864) 195 More drinking is then 
necessary..and thus they carry on for many days in succes. 
sion. 1886 Stevenson Dr, Jekyll iv. (ed. 2) 37 Stamping 
with his foot .. and carrying on (as the maid described it) 
like a madman. ° 

3. Carry out. (See senses 1-5, and Our.) 

+a. trans. To transport (the mind) in ecstasy 
or devotion. Ods. 

1599 Davies /ismort. Sond xxxv, (L,) These things trans- 
port and carry out the mind. 1639 Harvev in Carlyle 
Cromwell (1872) V. x. 154 His requests, wherein his heart 
was so carried out for God and His People. 

b. To conduct duly to completion or conclusion ; 
to carry tnto practice or to logical consequences 
or inferences. 

‘1605 Suaxs. Lear v. i. 61 Hardly shall I carry out m 
side, Her husband being aliue. te Fraser's Mag. XXIL. 
317 His jackass brother..‘carried out’, as the phrase now 
1s, the principle so far that it drove him from the throne. 
1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. (1858) I. ii.117 Henry .. proceeded 
to carry out his father’s ultimate intentions. 1875 JoweTt 
Plato's Crito (ed. 2) I. 391 The law which requires a sen- 
tence to be carried out. 1885 Sir H. Cotron in Law Rep. 
30 Chane. 13, I do not think that the cases .. carry out the 
proposition for which he has cited them. 

@. To carry out one’s bat (in Cricket}: to leave 
the wickets (esp. at the close of the game) without 
being ‘out’. 

, 1859 Ad] V. Round No. 1} 306 We had made our 80 runs 
in less than two hours, and carried out our bats. 

d. trans. To bear out (a corpse) for burial. 

1526 Tinpace Acts v. 6 And the yonge men roose vp.. 
and ere him out, and buryed him [so 1611]. 1832 TEN. 
nvson May Q., New Year's Eve 42 When 1 have said good- 


night for evermore, And you see me carri 
threshold of the door. a 


4. Carry over. 


a. trans. To influence (any one) to pass over to 
the other side. i 

1855 Macaucav //ist. Eng. xvii. 1V.64 To carry over a 

regiment or two would do more harm than good. /éid. xxii, 


Marlborough had promised to carry over the 
to carry over the fect. a al 


VoL. II, 


To carry on the 
1. 374 Which .. 
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b. To carry to a new account; to keep over to 
the next settling day on the Stock [Exchange ; to 
allow an account to remain open over the day when 


its settlement is due; also said of the debtors. 

1745 De foe's Engl. Tradesim. (1841) 11. 19 Carried over 
£10 148. 2d. 1839 Reply Lockhart’s Pamph. 13 Valance 
carried over .. £2932 4s. 4d. 1880 Standard 15 Dec, The 
charge for ‘carrying over‘ English Railways advanced in 
the later hours. 1887 Daily Mews 26 Feb. 6 The smaller 
brokers and dealers were ‘carried over’ on sufferance. 

55. Carry through. 

trans. To conduct or bring safely through diffi- 
culties, or a crisis; to prosecute to the natural end. 

1605 Suaks. Lear 1. iv. 3 My good intent May carry 
through it selfe to that full issue for which [ raiz'd my 
likenesse, 1832 Black. Alag. Jan. 67/2 br is by similar 
means that conservative meetings. .may be carried through 


in ae part of the country. 1863 tr. 1. //no's Miserables 
viii. (ed. 7) 163 Impudence had carried him through before 
now. 1874 «lef 37 8 33 Wie. xciv. § 10 Such petition shall 


be presented, published and carried through. 

56. Carry up. 

a. trans. To continue (building, etc.) to a given 
height. 

1705 StaNuore Parafh, 1.80 For carrying up his Spiritual 
louse. 1747 Col. Rec. Penn. V. 61 So much of the Build- 
ings as was carried up before such Notice. 1876 (iwitt 
Archit. 566 Where walls. .are to be carried up. : 

b. To bring up (onc portion ofa series or subject, 
sO as to preserve its due relation to the rest. 

1630 Wapsworti Sp. Pilg. iii, 17 Wee march forth .. by 
two and two, Mather Thunder himselfe carrying vp the 
reare. 1817 Jas. Mita. Arit. Jada 1, v. iii, 392 Unable to 
carry up its paynient to the level of the taxation, 

e. ‘To trace back in time. 

1677 Hau. Pete. Ovig. Max. u. ii, Ue carries up the 
Egyptian Dynasties before the Flood. 1862 Staxuuy Fes. 
Ch. (1877) Liv. 64 The feud .. is carried up by them to the 
fend between Joseph and his brethren, 

+d. To bear, holding up; to hold ap. O45. 

1563 Fox: 4. & J/. (1596) 66/2 She was caried up from 
drowning. 1613 Suaks, //en. V7 12, w. i. 51 She that carries 
vp the Traine.” 1685 Lutrerit Brief Kel. (1857 1.340 These 
six persons following carried up the pall. 

e. = Carry over or forward to the top of a new 
column, in accounts, 

Carry (keeri’, sé. [f. prec. tn various unconnected 
ee of dialectal or technical origin.] 

. A means of transport; a vehicle. b. sfec. 
“A two-wheeled barrow’ (Jamieson). Se. and 
north, dial. 

160s Stowr Alva, 1272 On the last of March, Henry 
Barrow and John Grenewood were brought to ‘lyborne in 
acarry, 1820 Caledonian Merc. 20 July, Alexander then 
asked the loan of her carrie, 1863 Atkixson Dandy Pro- 
vnc, Carry, a kind of waggon with solid floor but un- 
planked sides .. Used for carting stone, wood, etc., and in 
hay and harvest time. 1887 Scott, Leader 20 May 4 One 
of the. .horses. «started, violently throwing Wilson on tothe 
front of the ‘ carry’. 

ec. (See quot.) 

1881 Antrim & Down Gloss. (E. DS.) Carry, a weir or 
mill-lead. 

+2. Falconry. Manner of carrying. Oés. 

1618 Laruam 2nd Bk. Falconry (1633) 90 Shee is a buz- 
zard ; shee is of a bad carry, he can inake her do nothing. 

3. The position required by the command to 
‘carry arms’; cf. Carry 2. 36. 

1833 Regul. Lustr. Cavatry \. 170 The lance to be brought 
tothe ‘Carry’. 

4. The range (ofa gun); cf. Carry z. 9. 

1858 Mayne Rei Oceola Ixxxiii, Our position was beyond 
the ‘carry’ of their guns. 

5. A portage between navigable rivers or chan- 
nels. OS. and Canada, Cf. CARRIAGE, 

1860 Al] VY. Round No. 75. 588 We crossed the carry at 
day-break. 1884 Harfer’s Mag. June 125/1 Boats came to 
St. Louis from Montreal with but few ‘ portages’or ‘ carries’. 

6. The drift of the clouds as they are carried 
along by the wind. Se. 

1819 H. Busk Vestriad v. 870 Still towering, till the faith. 
less currents change, And adverse carries floating hopes 
derange. 1828 cE Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 292 
The clouds are driving fast aloft in a carry from the sea. 
1857 R. Waite Afadcira 370 The direction of the wind .. 
registered from the ‘ carry ' of the lower strata of clouds, 

b. The clouds collectively, firmament, sky. 

1788 Picken Poents 60 (Jam.), I min’..sin‘he used to speel 
Aboon the carry. -10 TANNAHILL Sleeping, Maggie, 
Mirk and rainy is the night, Noa starn in a’ the carry, 

Carry-all, carryall (keri9l). US. [f 
Carry v.+ALL: app. altered by ‘ popular ety- 
mology’ from CaRRIoLE.] A light carriage for 
one horse, usually four-wheeled and capable of 
holding several persons. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Sec, Amicr, (1839) I. 276 We mounted 
our carry-all, a carriage which holds four. 1851 Haw- 
TuornE Pwice-told T. 1. xvi. 249 A four wheeled carryall, 
peopled with a round half dozen of pretty girls. 1882 
Howe ts in Longut. Mag. 1. 45 The neighbouring farmer- 
folks in buggies and carryalls. i 

b. In Canada applied to a sleigh (Bartlctt). 
Cf. CARRIOLE 2. 
¢. ¢ransf. That which carries everything one has. 

1884 J. Happerton Aly Friend Moses 216 A haversack ; 
could he find one of these carry-alls. 

+ Ca-rry-castle. Ods. A descriptive term for 
an elephant, which carrtes a castle. 
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1598 Svivester Du Bartas 1. vi. (1605) 193 The scalie 
Dragon, being else too low For th’ Elephant, vp a thicke 
Tree doth goe.. To watch the Carrie-Castell. 1599 Le 
Mfovuret] Sidkewormes & Flies 34 Yo sce a Norway whale, 
or Libian cat, A Carry-castle or a Crocodile, 


Carryg, obs. var. of CARRACK, 

Carrying (kerijin), v4/. sé. 

1. The action of the vb. Carry in vartous senses, 

21440 Promp. Parv, 62 Caryynge. 1521 in Bary I 7dls 
(1850) 123 Item fot carieng of tymber. 1626 Capt. Satur 
Accid, Fug. Seamen 13 The sheathing, furring, carrying, 
washing, and breaming. @1719 Annisos (J.}, In the carry- 
ing of our main point. 1769 in Picton L’foal Manic. Ree. 
(1886) Hl. 220 ‘The slave carrying and limitation Hills. 
¢ 1865 Cire. Sc. 4385/1 In subtraction the carrying can never 
amount to more than De 


2. with advb. 

1597 Hooker Fecl. Pol. v. xxv. § 3 The carrying him forth 
upon a bier, 1611 Browse Afaéé. 17 Vail the carrying 
away into Babylon. 1642 Howent Fox, Taz. (Arb. 43 
There are many things... worth the carying away. 171% 
Appison Sfect, No. 73 #5 ‘The carrying on of Trafiick, the 
Administration of Justice. 1729 in Picton L'pootJratic. 
Rec. (1886) 11. 87 The carrying on the building. 

8. An act of carryiug; that which is carried. 
Carryings-on (pl.): questionable or extré pro- 
ceedings, Hirtations, frolics; cf. Carry 7. 52¢. 

1663 Butter //ud. tu. 536 Ls this the end ‘To which these 
Carryings-on did tend? 1821 livron Fosceri i. i. 305 Your 
inidnight carryings off and drownings. 18.. Peter Cram 
in Anickerbocker Mag. Vartlett: Wherever there were 
singin’ schools, there would be carryings-on.  ¢ 1865 Cire. 
Sc. 1. 510/2 The carryings from the rejected decimals are 
to be taken account of. 

4. aitrih., asincarrying corporation, horse, power, 
zessel; earrying-place, a place where goods, ete. 
have to be carried overland in inland navigation 
(ef, Carriage, Canny sé. 3 earrying trade, the 
trade or business of carrying goods, esf. over sea 
between different conntrics. 

01440 Promp, Pare. 62 Caryynge vesselle, or instrument 
of caryynge. 1776 Avam Sarina VW. Eon. ve 377 ‘The 
coal irade.. employs more shipping than all the carrying 
trade of England. 1786 W. Graysox in Sparks Cor7, otter. 
Rev. 11853) (V. 133 The navigable waters and the carrying: 
places between them are wade common highways. 1876 
Veaxcroet //ist, O°, S. Ve Vtii, 124 The shortest carrying: 
place from the Kennebec to the Dead Kiver. 1878 F. Wu. 
was JJidl, Kaéde. 157 A monopoly of the carrying trade 
of the district, 1878 Nluxtey /Aystagr. 133 Uf a river has 
a steep bed it generally possesses great carrying, power. 
1887 Vanch. Guard, 2 Apr. 7 Business of a carrying cor- 
poration. 

* Examples of the passage of the vbl, sb. into a 
gerund, and its subsequent apparent use as a pas- 
sive pple., through omission of preceding preposi- 
tion @, as in ‘ the ark was a building’. 

1684 J. Peter's Siege of Vienna 4 Vhe Fortifications. . 
which were vigorously carrying on by Count Staremberg. 
1736 Butter Asad, ut. iv. 186 A mysterious Occonomy, 
which has been carrying on from the ‘Time the World came 
into, etc. 1742 Jarvis Quix. i. mi vill. (Aeading Several 
unfortunate persons, who were carrying, much against their 
wills, to a place they did not like. 1777 Surrinan 7r/p 
Scarb. v1. i, | met a wounded peer carrying off. 1816 Jann 
Austen /vuna i, xviii. 266 ‘Tea was carrying round. 1849 
Grote Greece (1862) V. Isi. 338 The operations now carry- 
ing on in Chios. 

Carrying, #//.a. That carries: sce CARRY v. 

1627 Fettnan Acsolves 1. lili, The carrying stream is 
greater, than the bringing one. 1887 Scotsman 19 Mar., 
Fourteen high-class weight-carrying hunters. 

Carryke, obs. variant of CARRACK. 


+ Carry-knave. O/s. A common prostitute. 
1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) /V£s. (N.) Our hyreling hackney 
carry knaves, and hurry- whores. 


Carryon, obs. form of CARRION. 
+Carry-tale. O/s. A tale-bearer, a tell-tale. 


1577 Houinsnten Chron, 111, 1062/1 By reason of carictales 
and flatterers, the love continued not long. 1588 Suaks. 
L. L. £. ¥. ii, 463 Some carry-tale, some _please-man. 
1619 Sciater Zxfos. 1 Thess. (1630) 131 We haue our 
carry-tales..to acquaint vs with their priuate actions & 
speeches. a@x6sz Brome Queevw 11. vi. Wks. 1873 11. 35, 
I can be here no carry-Tale. 1824 Lond. fincyel. Vs 192. 

Carsay, carsey, obs. ff. of Kersey. 

Carse (kis, Sc. kers). Se. Forms: 4 kerss, 
6 ears, 7- carse. [Of uncertain derivation, but 
perhaps the same word as carves, carrs, cars, pl. 
of Carr sé.2 fen, low wet land. 

This suits the sense: the early quotations speak of the 
kerss as full of pools and mires: Trivet describes the Carse 
of Falkirk in time of Edwd. I. as loca palustria (Jam. 
‘The suppression of the vowel of the plural is phonetically 
regular, and the retention of the (s) sound instead of its 
change to (z) is seen also in fence, dice, mice, truce (the 
latter also, like carse, made into 2 singular). Cf, also the 
change of Preres, Peres to Piers, Pierce. The difficulty is 
that no early examples of keris or Carres are found in Sc.; 
in Barbour the word is already ferss. The Welsh cors 
‘marsh’ suits the sense, but presents a difficulty in the vowel, 
as wel! as in the geographical localization of the word.] 

The stretch of low alluvial land along the banks 
of some Scottish rivers : 

© Thus all the flat lands, on the north side of Tay, between 
Perth and Dundee, are called the Carse of Gowrie; those 
on the Forth, the Carse of Stirling, and the Carse of Fal- 
kirk? (Jam.). The name appears to have originally referred 
to their wet fenny character, but is now associated with 
their rich fertility. 
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1375 Barnour Bruce xu, 392 Thai herbryit thame thatnycht 
Donne in the kerss .. in the kerss pollis [=pools} ther war. 
1§35 Stewart Cron, Scot. 11. 554 Into the cars of Gowrie 
quhair tha la. 1657 Couvit Whigs Supplic. 100 When mires 
grew hard, like toasted bread, That men might through the 
Carses ride. side 4 Burns Let. G. [Jamilton 28 Aug., The 
windings of Forth through the rich carse of Stirling, and 
skirting the equally rich carse of Falkirk. 1822 Sourury 
After King’s Visit Scoté. i, Highland and lowland, glen 
and fertile carse, 1873 Burton //ist. Scot. I. iii. 83 The 
haughs or carses on the borders of the rivers. 

b. attrib. 

1797, Statist, Acc. Scotl. XX. 448 What lies next the 
river is carse clay. 1806 Forsyrn Seauties Scot, U1. 52 
The soil..formed by the slime deposited in floods, is of the 
nature of carse-ground, 1873 Grinir. Gt. Jee Age xxti. 287 
The great carse-lands of the estuaries. 1881 Alloa Adver- 
tiser No. 1617. 2/1 Carse farmers have..got their fallow 
wheat sown. 

Cart (kixt), s4. Forms: 3-7 carte, (3 karte, 
3-4 kart’, 6 (charte), Sc. cairt, 3- cart. [OF. 
bad craft neut., pl. craéu, app. related to Du. frat 
neut. ‘bind part of a cart ’ (which is, however, only 
mod. Du. and suspected to be of recent adoption). 
Some compare OHG. craffo, crezso, masc., MHG. 
hratte, kretze (m. and f.) baskct, hamper, panicr, 
mod.G. dial. Ardtce fem., basket (cf. Crate), and 
stippose that OE. crav was prop. a cart of baskct- 
work, but of this there is no actual evidence. ON. 
had fart-r masc. ‘cart’, gencrally considered to be 
coguate with the OF. word; and since the ME. 
was always carfie, and never cra/, its direct 
source appears to have been the ON., rather than 
the OF, word. 


If ME. carte had merely arisen by metathesis of r from 
OE. eres, we should expect »ome overlapping of forms as 
in the case of drid, bird; one may note, however, that OL. 
eret-aeén exists in mod. Welsh as cartiwen., Cart has en- 
tered from Eng. into inost of the Celtic langs. 3 but is there 
palpably a foreign word.] 

+1. A carriage of any kind ; a chariot, car. Ods. 

{a 800 Corpus Gloss., Carruca (MS. carcura), cret. ¢ 1000 
fiiceric Gen. 1. 9 He hefde..cratu and ridendemen. ¢ 1050 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 426/6 Jn carruca on crete] 

€ 1200 Ormin 48 Alls iff be33 karrte wacrenn off wheless 
fowwre, ¢1205 Lay. 11396 Mid carte he [Aldolf] for to 
Lundene. a 1300 Cursor M. 6220 He .. cuppel did his 
cartes all. a 1340 Hampote /’sa/ter Ixvii. 18 Pe kart of 
god is ten thowsand manyfald. 1382 Wycuir Jatt. Prol., 
‘fhey ben as foure whelis in the foure horsid carte of the 
lord. ¢ 1384 Cuavcer //, Fame 943 Pheton wolde lede 
Algate hys Fader Carte. c14g0 Promp, Parv. 62 Cart. 
biga, reda, guadriga. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 72/2 
Salamon had xl M. Packes for the horses of his cartes, 
chases, and curres. 1596 Spenser J. Q. v. viii. 34, On every 
side of his embatteld cart. 1602 Suaks. //am. un. ii. 165 Full 
thirtie Times hath Phoebus Cart gon round Neptunes salt 
Wash, and Tellus Orbed ground. 

2. spec. A strong vehicle with two wheels, and 
without springs, used in farming opcrations, and 
for carrying beavy goods of various kinds. (Dis- 
tinguished from a wagorz, wbich has four wheels.) 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 189 So gret charge .. Of mules, of 
cartes, and of hors mydde alle gode. c1325 E.£. Adtit. P. 
1259 Yo cayre at pe kart & be kuy mylke.  ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Nonnes Pr. T. 200 A carte ful of donge ther shalt thou see, 
¢1450 Merlin ii, 37 This erthe may be hadde a-wey..in 
caries, 1523 Fitzuers, //xsb, § 19 Any wodde, cole, or 
tymbre to cary .. with thy charte or wayne. 1621 Burton 
Anat, Mel, u. iii, yu. (1651) 350 As good horses draw in 
carts as coaches. 1623 J. Tavitor (Water P.) World on 
IWheeles (1630) 235 A Cart is the Embleme of a Man, anda 
Coach is the Figure of a Beast : for as man hath two legges, 
a cart hath two wheeles. 1847 Emerson Poems, Monadnec, 
Their talismans are ploughs and carts. 1877 Pace De 
Quincey I. vii. 128 A common farmer's cart was brought. 

b. With various sbs. indicating its use, as 
bagsage-, dung-, dust-, harvest, hay-, luggage-cart, 
ctc., or the animal that draws it, as donkey-cart. 

3642 in Thornbury Haunted London (1865) 385 Paid to 
the same for the night-cart nnd cover .. £798. 19710 Brit. 
Afotlo 111. No, 26, 3/2, 1..was Poyson’d Gaal Nig t-Carts, 
1791 ‘G. Gampano’ Ann. J/orsem. v. Whee Ne) Ona hay, pea, 
or dust cart. /éid. xv. 126 Some Mackerel carts on the 
road. 1802 Med. Frnt, VILL. 52 Conveyed here on the 
baggage cart. 1849 RoBertson Serm. Ser. 1 ii. (1866) 23 
Wheat, dropped by a harvest cart upon a road, 

te. Formerly used for conveying convicts to 
the gallows, and instead of a drop; also for the 
public exposure and chastisement of offenders, esp. 
lewd women. Cf. Cant v. 2, Cart’s-raln. Obs. 

1624 Hevwoon Caftives v. iii, in Bullen O, Pi, IV, They 
will spitt at us and doom us Unto the postand cart. 1682 
Drvpen Loyal fro, Prol. 34 Like thief and parson ina 
Tyburn-cart. 1708 in Picton L‘pool Munic. Rec. (1886) I. 
81 That Margt Justice be whipt next day att a cart’s 
arse, nnd..Jane Justice be carryed in the cart at the same 
time from the Exchange to Jane Justice’s house. | 1800 
Cotraince Piccolom. 1. xii, Your windows and balconiesall 
forestall’d To see him on the executioner’s cart. 186x 
Tnackeray Lovel 263 (Hoppe) She was always fitting the 
halter and traversing the cart..but she for ever declined to 
drop the handkerchiefand have the business over. 

8. A two-whceled vehicle of lighter or morc 
elegant make, with springs, drawn by onc horse 
at a rapid pace. Often specified as Spring-cart 
(which varics least from 2), mail cart, village cart; 
also Doa-caitt, Tax(Ep) Carr, q.v. 

3823 Act 4 Geo. 1V, xcv. 8 19 Any .. chaise, curricle, gig, 
chair, or taxed cart, 1835 Sin G. Stepunn Adv, in Search | 


138 


Horse ii. 34 Tradesmen who renusite light carts for the con- 
veyance of their goods. 1848 ‘'Hackeray Let, 1 Nov., A 
party of us drove in an Oxford Cart to Blenheim, Afod. He 
met me at the station with his village cart, 


+4. Some kind of transport vessel. (? error.) 

1568 C. Watson Polyé. i. 26 After the third Navy came 
the carts [rag immyyous] and foists in which their horses 
were transported, 

5. Proverbs and Phrases. To set or put the cart 
before the horse: to reverse tbe natural or proper 
order. + Zo be left out of the cart’s tail: (sec 
quot.). + Zo keep cart on wheels: 9‘ to keep 
straight ’, or ‘to keep things going’. 

[1340 Ayend. 243 Moche uolk of religion zetteb be zuolz 
be-uore pe oksen.] 1520 Writtinton Vude. (1527) 2 That 
techer setteth the carte before the horse that preferreth 
imitacyon before Preceptes. a 1541 Wvattr Defence 265 It 
is a common proverb, ‘I am left out of the carts tail,’ and 
it is taken upon packing gear together for carriage, that it 
is evil taken heed to, or negligently, slips out of the 
cart, and is lost, 1587 Mirr. Mag., Q. Cordila v. 5 Lest 
I set the horse behinde the cart. 1589 Purrenuam Eng. 
Jcesic (Arb.) 181 We call it in English prouerbe, the cart 
before the horse, the Greeks call it Histeron proteron, we 
name it the Preposterous. 1605 Suaxs. Lear 1, iv. 244 May 
not an Asse know, when the Cart drawesthe Horse? 1611 
Corer. s.v. Oye, The cart leads the horse ; the young in- 
struct the old. 1662 Newcome Diary (1849) 56, I must 
walke closer with God or I cannot keep cart on wheeles. 

6. Comb., a8 cart-driver (formerly also = chariot- 
cer), -fller, -gelding, -grease, -harness, -horse, 
jade, -maker, -pitch, -road, -room, -rope, -shed, 
-thill, -track (-tract) ; cart-aver (Sc.) a cart-horse 
(see AVER sh. 3); teart-band, ?the tire of a 
cart-whccl ; cart-body, that part of a cart which 
holds the load see Bony sé. 8 b); + cart-bote, 
-boot (/eudal Syst.), an allowance of wood toa 
tenant for making and repairing carts (see Boor 54.1 
5b); t+ cart-bread (sce quot.); + cart-clout, an 
iron plate to protect the axle-tree from wear; 
+ cart-gate = Cant-way; +cart-gun, ?a cannon 
monnted on a carriage; cart-head, the frout of a 
cart (cf. Cant’s-Tat) ; cart-ladder (-leather), a 
rack or framework at the front, back, or sides of a 
cart, to increase its carrying capacity ; called also 
fead-trees cart-man, a man who drives a cart: 
teart-nave, ?the nave of a cart-wheel ; + cart- 
piece, ? =cart-gun; teart-ritt =cart-rut; cart- 
road = CanT-way ; cart-ruck, -rut, the deep rut 
cut in soft ground by the wheels of a cart 5 hence 
cart-rutted @.; cart-saddle, the small saddlc 
placed on the back of a cart- or carriage-borse 
to support tbe shafts; also tas v. ¢rans., to put a 
cart-saddle on, to yoke; +cart-spur, -spirn, a 
cart-track [OE. spor track; cf. Spoor]; +cart- 
staff, the shaft of a cart; also applicd to other 
parts of a cart ; + cart-taker, the officcr who im- 
pressed carts for the king’s service; so + cart- 
taking ; cart-tire, the tire of a cart-whcel; cart- 
track, a track along which a cart has gone; a 
cart-rut; cart-warping (sce quot.). See also 
CaRt-FUL, “HORSE, -HOUSE, -LOAD, “TAIL, -WAY, 
-WHEEL, -WIIIP, -WRIGIIT, 

1822 Scott Pirate iv, The carles and the “cart-avers. .make 
it all; and the carles and the cart-avers eat it all. 148 
Cath, Angi, 54 A “carte band, crusta. 1594 West Symbol, it 
Chancerie $88 Surrender ..the said tenement and premisses 
.. with sufficient *carthote, heybote, nnd hedgebote. 1726 
Avurre Marerg. 506 If a man cuts Trees for..Cartboot, 
Ploughboot and Fireboot. 1580 Barer alév. C 149 Bread 
solde in markets in London; “cart bread. 1446 II 
fav, N.C. (1835) 1. 95, J carecta cum rotis iiij hopis et viij 
“cartecloutez, 1622 F. Markuam Bh. War i. x. 119 
Nailes for Tyers, and all other purposes. -Spunges, Chaines, 
Cart-clouts, Weights. 1611 Speen //ist, Gt. Brit. vt. viii, 
A Prince? nay an Incendiary ..a Stage-plaier, a *Cart- 
driver, c1g05 Dunnar Compl. to Ning 25 Chaff-midden 
churls cuming off *cart-fillaris, 1594 Manch. Crt. Leet 
Rec. (1885) I. 89 There hath bene a *Cartgate .. betwixte 
the landes. 1773 Genti. Alag. XLIII. 644 *Cart-grease 
must be used, 1 Haun Chron. 18 ffen. VI11, 156 The 
Cardinal .. had there “cart gonnes ready charged, 1818 
Scotr //t, Midi, xviii, Mending his *cart-harness, 1812 
W. Tennant Auster F. ix, On his “cart-head, sits the 
goodman, 1580 Sinnry Arcadia (1622) 174 With al his 
clownes, hoist n such “cart-jades, so feveveatrea, ete. 
1523 Firzuers. //ush, § 5 Andn “carte ladder behinde whan 
he shall carye eyther corne or kyddes or such other.. 
Theyr waynes haue carte ladders bothe behynde and 
before. 1727 Brantey Fam. Dict. 1. s.v. Cart, The Cart- 
Leathers. 1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp. s.v, Cart, Cart- 
ladders, the crooked pieces set over the wheels to a] 
hay and straw loaden off them, 158 Nortu /Vutarc 
138 *Cart-makers .. Sadlers, Colley-makers. 1719-54 W. 
Sewet Eng.-Datch Dict. s.v. Sleeper, The *Cart-men at 
I.ondon. x W. Irvine Sadmag, (1824) 212 A cartman 
driving full-tilt through Broadway. 1881 cho ao po. /3 
Embezzlement by a Cartman. 1882 Adlantic Honthty 
XLIX. 678 Near’ yal the cartmen and porters are negroes. 
1450 Voc.in Wr.-Wiilcker 628 7iimpana *cartenave. a 1670 
SratoinG Trond. Chas. /, 14 May, Vhair cam..tua uther 
iron *cart peices to the schoir. 1865 T'vor Early //ist. 
Afaa. ix. 255 Well smeared with *cart-pitch and tar. 1649 
G. Damien Trinarch., Rich. 1/1, clxxxv, Revenue run's 
faire..The other *Cart-Ritt holds but for a while. 1868 
Hotme Lee B, Godfrey xxx. 1 A *cart-road which plunged 
deep into a wood. 1832 Miss Mirrorn Iitiage Ser. v. (1863) 
445 A miniature farm-yard, with stabling for two, *cart- 
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room for one, 1535 CoverpaLe /sa. v. 18 Wo vnto vayne per- 
sonnes, that drawe .. synue as it were with a “cart rope, 
1623 Massincer Sondman 1. iti, A cart-rope Shall not 
bind me at home. 1659 Gaupen Brownrig (1660) 162 He 
drew all... not by the cart-ropes of rigor and imperious- 
ness. 31818 Scorr Aob Roy xi, I will have his meaning 
from him..if I should drag it out with cart-ropes. 1823 
Lamp E£ifa, Oxford in Vac. 319 The .. quill, that has 
plodded .. among the Tcart ries of figures and ciphers, 
1601 Ilottann Péiny II. 351 The carth taken from a 
*cart-rut where a wheele hath gon. 1669 Woonneap Sy? 
Teresa w. xxxv. 233 To pull the coaches out of the cart- 
rotes, 1821 Care Vill, Minstr. 1, 135 The cart-rut rippled 
down With the burden of the rain. 1881 Poynter Amon, 
Mitis 1. 153 A steep, *cart-rutted lane. 1377 Lanet. P. P/, 
B.11. 179 *Cartesadel the comissarie, Oure cart shal he lede, 
1692 Lond, Gaz. No. 2777/4 A black punch Gelding. .gall’d 
with the Cart-Saddle on the off side. 1483 Cath. dugd, & 
A *carte spurre, ortita. 1928 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VV. 
496 It haith chaunced me .. to take a fall of my horse, and 
to breke my left arme, overthuart a cartspim. 1297 R. 
Grouc. (Rolls) 2198 3e beb men bet iteizt to ssofle & to spade 
To *cartstaf & to ploustaf. 1753 Cuansers Cycl, Supp. sv. 
Cart, Cartstaves, those that hold the cart and the raers 
together. 1455 in //onseh. Ord. (1790) 24 *Carte Takers— 
Richard Rede, etc. 1653 A. Witson Yas. /, 11 Purveyors, 
cart-takers, and such insolent officers. 1782 S. Pecce Cur. 
Misc, (1818) 33 The King’s Cart-takers, a post which is now 
in being though out of use. 1671 F. Puiuires Keg. Necess. 
46 To be freed from Pourveyance and *Cart-taking, 601 
Hottann Péiny 1. 493 The French white Ash..will bend 
well for *cart-thills and fellies. /éid. II, 365 Snailes (such 
. as are found betweene two *cart-tracts\, 1827 Miss Mit- 
ForD Village Ser. 1, (1863/60 The roads through the coppice 
. chave the appearance of mere cart-tracks. 1839 STONEHOUSE 
Asxhobne 43 Another method by which the sediment of the 
Trent water is made highly beneficial to the adjoining land 
..is termed ** cart warping’, the alluvial soil being led on 
the land during a hard frost or in very dry weather, 

Cart (kist), 7 [f prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To carry or convey in a cart ; also fig. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 62 Cartyn or lede wythe a carte, 
carruco. 1663 Aron-bimn, 7 When the Ark was to be 
Carted to the City of David. 1807 De Quincey in Page 
Life 1. vii. 129 We were all carted to the little town, 1864 
J. H. Newman Afol. 31, I hereby cart away as so much 
rubbish, the impertinences, with which the Pamphlet swarms, 

+b. To mount on a cart or carriage. Obs. 

1550 Hat Chron. 5 //en, V/11, 27 The pece of ordinaunce 
was raysed & carted, and furthe was it caried. 

+ 2. spec. To carry in a cart tbrough tbe streets, 
by way of punishment or public exposure (esp. as 
the punisbment of a bawd). Oés. 

1596 Suaxs. Tam. Shr. ui. 55 Leaue shall you have to 
court her at your pleasure. Gre. Tocart her rather. She's 
to rough for mee. 1607 Dexxer, &c. Northw. [foe 1 iii. 
Wks. 1873 III. 13, | was never Carted (but in haruest) neuer 
whipt but at Schoole. 1664 Burter //wd. 11. 1. 81 Demo- 
critus ne'er laugh’d so loud, To see Bawds carted through 
the crowd. 1738 Pore £fit, Sat. t. 150 Vice..lifts her 
scarlet head, And sees pale Virtue carted in her stead. 1812 
Cranse 7. of fall, (D.) Suspected, tried, condemned, and 
carted in a day. y 

3. intr. or absol. To work with a cart; to use a 
cart. 

1393 Lanot. P. P/. C. vi.62 Hit by-comep for. .knaues vn- 
crouned to cart and to worche. 1463 Marc. Paston Lett. 
480 II. 143 Your gre hors pasa ryght good to plowe 
nor to carte. 1707 J. Mortimer //usd, (L.) Oxen are not 
so good..where you have occasion to cart much, 

Cartable, a ff. Cant sé. or v.+-ABLr.] 
That can be carted ; that can be traversed by carts. 

1684 PAtl. Trans. XVM. 744 Above Twenty Miles from 
Keswick, and none of the way Cartahle. 

Cartaceous: sec CHARTACKOUS a. papery. 

+ Cartafila-go, -phila‘go. Ofs. Given by 
Tumer as an English name of Guafhalium sylva- 
ticum or Filago germanica, 

1551 TURNER Herbal. (1568) Ij b, Centunculus [cudweed] 
, -inenglyshe in some places cartaphilago, 1§62 /érd. it. 11b, 
Cottenweede .. I thinke that the herbe which is called in 
Isnglande Cartafilago is a certain kynde of the same herbe. 
1578 Lyte 1. Ixii. go Called of Turner. .Cartaphilago. 

Cartage (kacatédz). [f. Cant sé. or v. + pv 
The process of conveying by cart ; the price paic 
for this, 

1428 in Heath Grocers’ Comp, (1869) 6 For chalke and 
stoon and cartage cc. ris. 5d. che Nala ae /usurances 1. 
327 Cartage of the Sugnrsfrom the Keys to the Warehouse. 
1878 F. Wituiams Andi. Raitw. 297 The proposed line 
would free the streets. .from an enormous amount of cartage. 

Cartage, obs. form of CARTRIDGE. 

Cartall, obs. form of Carret, 

Carte | (kit, kart). Forms: 4-carto, 6 cart, 
(earete), Sc. cairt. : F. carte card:—L, carta, 
charta paper: adopted at two different times ; first 
in ME. in branch 1; secondly, after this had be- 
come obs. (exc. perhaps in Sc. cartes ‘ playing- 
cards’), from mod.Fr. in branch IT.] ; 

I. ¢1. ?A treatise, exposition of a science. 


(? spec. of astrology). Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. IIL. 130 As it is written in the carte, 
Complexion he [/. «. Canis Minor} taketh of Marte. 1560 
ed. of Chaucer's Astrol. 249/2 Inany carts (ed. Skeat tretis] 
of the Astrolabie that I have yseene, there ben some conclu- 
sions, that, etc. 4 

+2. A chart, map, plan, diagram. Noe Obs. 

rgoz Arnotpe Céron. (1811) Introd. 15 The Copye of a 
Carete cumpasyng the Circuet of the Worlde. 1558 Treas. 
ace. in Lauder Tractate (1864) Pref. 8 For paynting of the 
vii Planetis, of the kart, with the rest of the convoy xvi ¢/. 
1578 Juvent, (1815) 237 (Jam.) Tua litle cairtis of the yle of 


CARTE. 


Malt. 1669 Marvett Ws. 1872-5 IL, 273 A cart of the 
flats and sands that we meet with at Court. 1670 Cotton 
&ispernon U. Vu. 333 Very expert in the Geographical Cart. 
1683 Weekly Memorfal 85 Having referred his readers to 
the common Sea-carts..for the situation of the island. 

+3. Acharter ; a legal ‘paper’ or docnment. Oés. 

¢1449 Pecock Aer. 402 Cartis or chartouris conteyning 
the forines of 3euyng the seid greet endewing. 1640 Futter 
Joseph's Coat v. (1867) 155 Yhough these outlandish sins 
have of late been naturalized and made free denizens of 
England; yet our ancientest carte is for gluttony. 

4. Sc. A playing-card ; f/. the game of cards. 

1497 Sc. Treas. Acc. in Pitcaim Crim. Triads I. 117 
Augt. 7. Item, giffen to be king toplay at be Cartis with be 
Spanyartis, at Noreme, xx Vnicornis, @1555 LyNprsay 
Tragedy 81 Playng at cartis,and Dyse. 1785 Burns “fist. 
Davie viii, Tent me, Davie, ace 0° hearls! (To say aught 
less wad wrang the cartes). 18x6 Scott dutig. xv, ‘Take a 
hand at the cartes till the gudeman comes hame,’ 

II. 5. A bill of fare. 

1818 Moory Fudge Fam, Paris iii. 6 The Carte at old 
Véry's. 1850 TuackeraAy Pendennis xlvi, The carte was 
examined on the wall, and Fanny was asked 10 choose her 
favourite dish. 1856 Kann Aref. Bafd. 1. xxix. 387 Our 
carte is comprised in three lines—bread, beef, pork. 

G. Short for CaRtTE-DE-VISITE. 

186x Dickens Leéé, (ed. 2) I. 148, I think the ‘cartes’ 
are all liked. 1867 Yates Glack Sheep 11. 292 (LLoppe) Mr. 
Irelton had some letters yesterday .. and there was a carte 
of his son in ‘em. . 

Carte” (kit), Fencing. ([(Also written 
Quari(E): a. F. guarte, ad. It. gearta fourth. 

First introduced in the form guvarte; in x8th c. naturalized 
as carte; receut writers, using French authorities, show a 
tendency to revert to guarte.| 2 

A position in fencing; one of the eight parrics 
and two usttal gnards of the small-sword. See 


quot. 1861. 

1707 Str W. Hove Method of Fencing 15 The only sure 
defence and preservative upon the ordinary Quart and 
Tierce Guards. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 26 P11 Questions 
about the Words Cart and Terce, and other ‘'ernts of 
Fencers. 1809 Rotanp Feuciug 37 In parrying either carte 
or tierce the same edge of your Bint wilt parry both parades, 
provided you turn your wrist in its proper position for each 
parade. 31840 Barnan dugol. Leg., Tragedy iv, He thrust 
carte and tierce Uncommonly fierce, 1861 G. CHarman 
Fotl Practice 11 Quarte—The hand turning to the left, the 
point raised and inclined to the left, the finger-nails turned 
up (slightly). 1878 Brownine ects Croisic 137 No carte- 
and-tierce Observes the grinning fencer. 

b. as vd. (nonce-word). 

1765 Universal Mag. XXXVIL. 41/1 I'll carte and terce 

you, you scoundrel. 


|| Carte blanche (kart blanf). Also 8 chart 
blanch, charte blanche. [Fr. (formerly charte 
blanche): =blank paper.] 

1. A blank paper given to any onc on which to 
write his own conditions. 

1707 Lp. Rasy in Hearne Codéet, (1886) II. 43 Who sent 
Chart Blanch to make a Peace. 1712 Appison Sfcet. No. 
299 P 2, I threw her a Charte Blazche, as our News Papers 
call it, desiring her to write upon it her own ‘Terms. 1864 
Kirk Chas. Bok¢é U1. an, ii. 154 Louis .. returned a carte 
blanche which was filled up with the government of Guienne 
and a long list of inferior posts and emoluments. 

b. /#. Blank paper. 

1790 Burve Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 285, | cannot conceive how 
any man can..consider his country as porbing but carte 
blanche, upon which he may scribble whatever he pleases. 

2. Ilence fig. Full discretionary power granted. 

1766 Cursterr. Left, cece. (1792) IV. 235 Mr. Pitt, who 
had carte édlanche given him, named every one of them. 
1809 Winnnam Let, in Speeches Parl, (1812) 1. 114 Unless 
I can have carte blanche as to my military plans, 186x A. 
B. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. 185, | may venture to assume 
carte blanche in arguing the impossibility of basilican re- 
vival. 1879 Lond. Soc. Christm, No. 47/1 Our good easy 
vicar gave me carte blanche to use this organ. 

3. Piguet. A hand containing no picture-cards. 
(The I'rench is avoir cartes blanches to have blank 


eards ; the carlier Eng, was d/ank or blanche.) 

[1651 Royal Game ae tees 6 If he.. find that he hath 
never a Coat Card in his hand, he saies..] have a Blanche. 
1659 parsing, Cutting, & Deal. 7, Lam blanck. 1676 
Corron ompe. Gantester vi. 88 (Picket) He that hath 
a Blank .. his Blank shall hinder the other Picy .. and 
Repicy.] 1820 Hoyle’s Games linpr. 112 Carte Blanche, 
nieans a hand without a court card in the twelve dealt, 
which counts for ten, 850 Bohn's //andbk. Gantes 200. 
1882 Laws of Piguct Law xviii, Carte blanche .. scores 
first, and consequently saves a pique or a repique. 

Carted (ki-stéd), po/. a. [f. Carr v.+-ED1.] 
Carried iu a cart; sfec. as a punishment. 

1683 Soame & Drvoen tr. Botleau's Art Poetry (L.) 
Thespis .. with his carted actors. 1692 SouTHERNE IWives 
Excuse u. i, Like a carted bawd justly punish’d for the 
sins ef the people. ¢x730 Swirt Clad tn Brown Wks. 1755 
IV. t. 263 Old carted bawds such garments wear. 


| Carte-de-visite (kartdajyviz7t), Pl.cartes- 
de-visite. [I'r.; =visiting card.] A small photo- 
graphic portrait mounted on a ecard, 34 by 2} 
inches: so called from the purpose for which they 
were first proposed. 

1861 NV. § O. Ser. 1. XII. 322/2 A carte de visite in_old 
tines. In these days of cartes de visite, etc. 1869 Eng. 
Alech. 17 Dec. 328/2 The former style of cartes-de-visite. 
1875 tr. Vogel's Chein, Light iv. 36 The collodion process .. 
acquired an immense impetus through the introduction of 
cartes de visite. Jd. vi. 53 The Carte de visite was iutro- 


duced at Paris by Disderi in 1858 ., and has been diffused 
over the whole earth, 


. the sayd yryn. 
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Cartel (kautél), sd. Forms: a. 6-7 cartell, 
7 -all, 7--el. 8. 6 chartale, -ell, 6-7 -cl. [a. 
I’. cartel, ad. It. cartello (=Sp. cartel, med.L. 
cartellus), dim. of carta paper, letter, bill. (The 
fem, dim. carte//a has a different sense.)] 

1, A written challenge, a letter of defiance. 

1560 Sin T. Cuatoner Left. 15 Jan. in Froude J/ést. 
dete NS. 313 Our professed enemies..instead of cartels of 
defiance, will send us solemn letters of congratulation. 1598 
B. Joxson Ev. Man in L/um. i. v. 89, 1 should send him 
a chartel presently. 1650 Jer. Tavior d/oly Dying iii. § 8 
Xerxes... sent_a chartel of Defiance against the Mount 
Athos. 1769 Ropsertson Chas. V (1813) V. 431 He .. sent 
back the herald with a carfefof defiance. 1841 D'Isracu 
Amen, Lit. (1867) 454 Vo the unknown libeller .. Sir Philip 
Sidney .. designed to send a cartel of defiance. 1880 S. 
Cox Comm. Fob 213 Job breaks out into this bricf cartel 
of defiance. 

+2. A slanderous writing, a libel. Ods. 

1590 Davipson Reply Bancroft in Wodr, Soc. Misc. 516 
That calumnious chartale, fraughted with as many lies 
almost as it hath lines. 1600 O. E. Reply Libel Vip. Ded. 5 
Oue of our friends doth only term it a chartell or hbell. 

3. A written agreement relating to the exchange 
or ransom of prisoners, ete. ; such exchange itself. 

1692 BintLey Soyle Lect. ix. 335 Whe agreements of the 
Cartel do expire of their own accord when the Peace is 
concluded, 1715 Rurner Ows Time an. 1659(R,) By a cartel 
that had been settled between the two armies, all prisoners 
were to be redeemed al a set price. 1774 Ih estou. Mag. V1. 
483 A cartel being soon after eaialtistien for the exchange 
of prisoners, 1809 WeLiixctox Let. in Gurw. Dish. V. 69, 
1 shall endeavor to establish a cartel of exchange as soon 
as possible, 1832 W. Irving aldhambra Uh. 184. 

b. =cartel-ship : see quot. 1769. 

1769 Fatconrr Dict. Marte (1789) Cartef, a ship com- 
missioned in time of war to exchange the prisoners of any 
two hostile powers; alse to carry any particular proposal 
from oe toanother. 1795 in Nicolas Disp, edser (1845) 1. 
38 ‘Three Cartels are expected from ‘l’oulon with sick pri- 
soners. 1813 £.raminer 10 May 304/2 He was coming home 
in the cartel. : ge 

4. en, A paper or card, bearing writing or 
printing ; a tablet. 

1693 Urounart Xafedais un. viii, 68 Covering them with 
Husks.. Films, Cartels, Shells..Ritds. 1762-71 H. Wat. 
pote Vertue's Anecd. Paint.(1786) 1. 210 He ordered acartel 
with some Greek verses .. to be affixed to the frame [ofa 
portrait], 1850 Mrs. Brownine Poems U1. 324 Wipe such 
visionings From the Iancy’s cartel. 1875 Sruses Coms?. 
{fist 1, xiii. 584 ‘T’o send in a cartel or report of the number 
of knights’ fees. 

5. atirib., as in cartel ship, a ship employed in 
exchanging prisoners ; sce 3, 3 b. 

1757 Wes.ey IV&s. (1872) IL. 425 Some hundred English, 
who had been prisoners in France, were landed at Penzance, 
bya cartel ship, 1826 Kext Conn. 69 The same interdie- 
tion of trade applies to ships of truce, or cartel ships. 

Ilence + Cartel v. frans., to serve with a chal- 
lenge ; | Carteller, + Ca‘rtelist, ouc who chal- 
lenges; Ca‘rtelling v/. sé., making of cartels, 
exchanging of prisoners. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Llunt 1. iv, Come hither, you 
shall chartel him. 1611 F.orio, Carted/anfe, a challenger, 
acarteller. @ 1679 Sart Orriry Guzman ul, Vhe Mode of 
fighting Duels with single Rapier, which .. has been call'd, 
by the Cartelists, @ da Bouteville, 1865 CartyLe /redh, 
Gt. V. xix. ix. 628 No more exchanging or cartelling. 

Carter! (kautan). Also 3-6 cartare, 4 karter, 
5 eartere, 6-S cartar. [f. Cart sd. + -kR |. 
(Littré and Cotgr. have F. chartier in this sense in 
16-17th ¢.)] 

+1. The driver of a chariot ; a chariotcer. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 21287 pe carter self is iesus crist. ¢%374 
Cnaucer Soeth, v. iv. 163 As men seen be karter worken in 
pe tournynge .. of hys kartes or chariottes, 1§%3 DovuGias 
Aéneis xn. viii. 69 Metiscus the carlar, ‘That ‘Turnus chayr 
had for to rewle on hand. 1851 Recorve Cast. Anowl. 
(1556) 264 ‘This .constellation is also named Auriga the 
Cartar. 1580 Barer Aly. C 150A chariot man, a carter. 

2, One who drives a cart. 

a 1250 Owl §& Night. 1184 Drah to the cwab pe cartare. 
1463 Mann. & Housch. Exp. 226 The carteris that browt hanie 
1549 OLve Erasm. Par. Efhes. Prot. C ij, 
As vnmete for this..as a carter of husbandry to be a caruer 
at a noble mans table. 1697 Dampier Vey. (1729) 1. 432 A 
piece of Buffaloe-hide; shaped like our Carters [rocks, 
1840 Hoop Uf Riine 194 The carters drive along the streets 
smacking a tune with their whips. 

b. Asa type of low birth or breeding; a rude, 
uncultured man, a clown. (Common in 16th ¢.) 

1g09 Barctay Ship of Fooles Pref., Why are they [poets] 
dyspysed of many rude carters of nowe a dayes whiche 
vnderstonde nat them? 1581 J. Bett Haddou’s Answ, 
Osor. 3b, There is no Carter but knoweth it. (1 Pur. 
tTesnam Eng, DPoesie i. xx. (Arb.) §7 Continence in a king is 
of greater merit, then in a carter, 1848 Macautay //ist. 
Ling. iti, (1849) I. 322 A man with the deportment, the 
vocabulary, and the accent ofa carter. 

+3. ?Some kind of missile. Ods. 

1981 Smottett Per. Pic. (1779) I. ii. 8 Heaving .. round 
find doubleheaded partridges, crows, and carters, 

4. More fully Carter-fish: a kind of flat-fish 
(Pleuronectes megastoma), otherwise called Wutrr. 

1884 St. Fames's Gaz. A ee The carter, etc...belong 
to that strange family of fish. 

+ Carter? Sc. Ots. Alsocairtar. [f. Carrel 
4+-ERl] A card-player. : 

1566 Kwox fist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 345 Tables, whairof 
sun. .used to serue for drunkardis, dysaris, and carterts. 

Carter, obs. form of CHARTER. 


CART-HORSE. 


Carter-cap (Nashe): =Catrr-car, collegian. 

+ Ca:rterlike, a.and adv. Obs. [f. Canter! 
+Likre aj Like a carter: rude(ly, clownish ly. 

156x ‘I’, Hosy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer 1. 1 iij, Rude and 
cartarlyke singing. 1980 Hottvpanp 7reas. #r. Tong., 
Koturiérement, carters like. 1678 FramsteeD in Baily 
elec. Flamsteed 117 ‘Vhat you should think me of that 
carter-like temper that I cannot move without a goad, 

+ Carterly, a. & adv. Obs. [f.as pree. +-LY.] 

A. adj. Like or befitting a carter; clownish, 
boorish, rude, ill-bred. 


B. adv. In a rude or boorish manner. 

31553 GRIMALDE Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 57 We must.. take 
hede .. that .. nothing blockishly or carterly weed. 1593 
Nasur. Lett. Confut. 57 Notthe most exquimte thing that is, 
butthe Counsel ‘Table Asse Richard Clarke, may so Carterly 
deride. 1598 FLonio, } Wanamente..clounishlic, carterly, 
basely, incinilie. 

Cartesian kaitfziin, -ziin), a. (s6.)  [ad. 
tmod.L. Cartestdnus, f. Cartesius, latiuized form of 
the name of Area’ Descartes, the famous Frenel 
philosopher atid mathematician (1396-1650).] 

A. adj, Pertaining to Descartes, or to his 
philosophy or mathematical tnethods. 

1656 Hl. Mone slatid. lth, Gen, Pref. 18 So_ perfectly 
agreeable to the Cartesian Philosophy. 1691-8) Norris 
fvact. Disc. (vqiy) LA. 128 When [happen to fall into that 
Cartesian doubt and perplexity. 1837 Wattam //ist. Lit. 
ml. di. §$ 86 Covito; Free sim, this famous enthymem of thi: 
Cartesian philosophy. 1854 Scorrenn in Orr's Circ. Se. 
Chem. 73 Varying the form of lenses from sections of splieres 
to sections of certain ovals, which, from the name of Des. 
cartes, are termed the Cartesian ovals, 1882) Mixciuux 
Cuipl. Ninemat, 20 Vhe Cartesian equation of the curve. 

b. Cartesian devil, C, diver: a philosophical toy, 
consisting of a hollow figure, partly filled with water and 
partly with air, and made to float in a vessel nearly filled 
with water, having an air-tight elastic covering. This 
covering being pressed down, the air inside the vessel is 
compressed, and more water forced through a small apertue 
into the figure, which consequently sinks, to risc again when 
the external pressure is removed. 

1731 PAM Trans, XXXVIL. 79 Vhe Glass for shewing 
the Experiment with the Cartesian Devils. 

B. s/. A follower of Descartes ; one who aceepts 
the philosophy of Descartes. 

1660 Bovin Mew Kap. Phys.-Alech. Digress. 347 Divers 
of the new Philosophers, Cartesians, and others. 1692 
Buntiey Boyde Lect, 59 The Cartesians and sone others .. 
have asserted that brutes are meer machins and automata. 
1788 Jounson Jdder No. 10 2 4 The Cartesian who denics 
that his horse feels the spur. 1837 Hata /7ist. Lrt. in. 
iii. § 86 vote, This word [[-zo}, introduced by the Gerinans, 
or originally perhaps by the old Cartesians. 

Carte’sianism, the philosophy of Descartes. 

1666 H. More sf wtid. ci th. Gen. Pref.17 Not only Platon- 
ism, but that whiclt now deserves to be called Cartesianisin, 
for Des-Cartes his so happily recovering it again inte view. 
1870 Atheneum 3 Dec. 716 Cartesianism, if logically fol- 
lowed into its conclusions, surely lands us in Spinozism. 

Cartful (kivutful). [see -rut.] As muelt or 
as many as a cart will hold. 

1399 Laxci. Nich. Kedeles u. 158 Cau3zte of the kytes a 
cartfull at ones, 1453 Marc. Paston Left. I. 256 This 
day I have had inne ij. cartfull of hey. 1465 aus. 
Llouseh. Exp. 316 Payd for a cartfolle of charcolle vjs. 
1651 Relig. Wotton. 614 (R.1 Wood..at twenty-five crowns 
the cart-full. 1863 J. Brown //ore Suds, (ed. 3) 143 A 
cartful of irrepresstble youngsters. 

|| Carthamus (kaupimis), Also 7 cartamus, 
Scarthame. [mod.L. carthamus in ¥. carthame), 


ad. Arab. gby3 gartum, girtin, in same sense.] 


A small genus of annual composite plants; esp. 
C. tinctortus (Safflower or Bastard Saffron), eulti- 
vated from sonthern Europe to China, the flowers 
of which yield red and yellow dyes. b. The florets 
used in the mass as a dye, and as a dmg. 

1548 Turner ames of Ilerbes, Cnecus.. is called. .in 
englishe Bastarde saffron or mocke-saffron. . The Poticarics 
call thys herbe carthainus. 1662 Futter MWorthies 1. 317 
No precious drug is more adullerated [than Saffron) with 
Cartamus. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. 806 Commodities 
of the Country's [Java’s] Growth. .Carthaine (or Bastard 
Saffron), 1814 Sir H. Davy dgric. Chen: 145 The Car- 
thamus contains a red and a yellow colouring matter.. 
from the red, rouge is prepared. ‘ : 

Hence Cartha‘mic a@., as in Carthamic acid, the 
same as Ca‘rthamin, the red colouring matter of 
safflower, Cy Hy O;. J f 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 405 Carthamin. ‘This 
.. Dobereiner considers as an acid, to which he has given 
the name of carthamic acid, 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 
1. 808 The carthamin is precipilated it red flocks. 

+Cartholic. Ods. A derisive perversion of 
CATHOLIC. ; 

x82 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts xi. Annot. 324 Some Heretikes 
of this time call them Cartholikes and cacolikes. 

Ca‘rt-ho:rse. A horse used to draw a cart. 
(In first quot. transl. diga/is ‘horse drawing two- 
wheeled chariot’. Now, a large thick-sct horse 
used for heavy work.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvi. xii. (1495) 802 Chary- 
otte horse were ordeyned and halowed to the sonne, and 
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CARTHOUN. 


carte horse were halowyd lo the inone. 1483 Cath. Ang. 
55 A carte hors; weredas, cabatlns, 1 CovERDALE 
1 Atugs iv. 26 Salomon had fortye thousande carl horses, 
and twolue thousande horsmen. 16a3 J. ‘I'aytor (Water P.) 
World on Wheeles Wks. 1. 235/2 Scarse any Coachhorse 
in the world doth know any letter in the Booke, when as 
euery Carthorse doth know the lelter G very vnderstand- 
ingly. 1813 Macaucay in Life § Lett. (1880) 1. 48, I will 
work like a cart-horse, 

+Carthoun. 04s. [=Ger. hartaune, kartane, 
ad. It. and med.L. gzartana, which, as well as the 
former Ger, transl. vtertelsbiichse ‘quarter-gun’, 
designated originally ‘a 25-pounder eannon in re- 
lation to the largest sicge-picces of 100 lbs.’ 
(Kluge). - Also CarTow, q. v.] 

A kind of cannon, also called a quarter-eannon ; 
recent writers identify it (apo. through some error) 
with the cannon-royal. Seealso CaRTOW, CURTALL. 

1849 Mem, Kirkaldy Gr. xxviii. 335 These consisted of 
one cannon-royal or carthoun (a 48 pounder), two sakers, 
etc. 1867 SmyTH Satlor’s Word-bk,, Carthoun, the ancient 
cannon royal, carrying a 66 |b. ball. 1874 Ksicnt Dict. 
Mech. 1, 446 Cannon royal or carthoun 48 pounds. 


Cart-honse (karrt,hans). 

1. A shed or outhonse in which carts are kept. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 54 A Carte hows, carectarca. 1805 
Forsytu Beauties Scotl, 11, 230 The barn, cart-house, and 
granary [formed] the third side. 

+ 2. (ka-at;haus) A house on wheels. Ods. 

1601 R. Jousson Aingd. § Comune, (1603) 161 Moving 
houses, built upon wheels like a shepperds cottage .. they 
plant these cart-houses verie orderlie in a ranke. 

Carthouse, obs. corrupt f. Carroucne. 

Carthusian (kaipi-zian, -ziin\, a. and sd. 
Earlicr forms were Charthous, Chartous, Cartu- 
sier, [ad. L. Cartusian-us, Cartusiensts, ‘from 
the Catursiant montes, or from Catorisstum, 
Caturisstum, Chatrousse, a village in Dauphine, 
near which their first monastery was founded’ 
\Littré). In F. chartrewx, OF. charteus, -ous. 

Most English dictionaries erronconsly explain their name 
from la Grande-Chartreuse, Iheir chief convent, near Gre- 
noble; but this is really named after the order: see 
CHartTER-NOUSE.|] 

1. a. adj, Of or belonging to an order of monks 
founded in Dauphiné, by St. Bruno, in the year 
1056, remarkable for the severity of their rule. b. 
so. A monk of this order. 

© 1394 2. £1. Crede 674 Monkes ne preistes, Chanons ne 
Charthous pat in chirche serueth. 1§26 Prlyr. Perf (W. 
de W. 1531) 26b, ‘The order of the cartusiensys. 1536 Be.- 
LENDEN Cron, Scot, (1821) 11. 299 He. .deit achartour [? -ous} 
nionk. 1563-87 Foxe A. & .W. I. 375 The house of the 
Canhusian monks. 1605 Stow 12, 559 The religion of the 
the Cartusiers. 1633 Massixcer Guardiax ut. i, Live, like 
a Carthnsian, on poor-Johu. 1828 Scott Af, Perth xxv, 
Inthe Carthusian convent. 1847 Six J.Sternen Lecl. Biog. 
41850!113 The Carthusians with their self-immolations. 

2. a. adj, Of the ‘Charterhouse’ School, founded 
on the site of a Carthusian monastery in London. 
b. sé. A seholar of the Charterhouse School. 

1860 121 1", Round No. 66. 367 There is plenty of space 
for the Carthusians to play in. 1864 Blackw. Mag. XCV1. 
449 (Hoppe! Carthusians regard their old school with loyalty 
and gratitude, 

Cartilage ‘ka-tiledz). [a. F. carti/age (16th e. 
in Littré , ad. L. cartiligo gristle.} 

1. A firm elastie flexible tissue, of a whitish trans- 
lucent colour, in vertebrate animals ; gristle. 

Temporary cartilage is that which occurs only in very 
carly life, and subsequenily ossifies or changes to bone$ 
permanent cartilage 1s Vhat which permanently retains its 
character, e.g. lhe articular cartilage which coats the 
ends of bonesat the joints, and the membraniform cartilage 
which occurs in the walls of cavities. 

tsq4x_ R. Cortann Gaydon's Quest. Chirurg. What is 
cartylage?.. It is a substaunce as it were of the kynde of 
hones, but it is softer or sowpler than the bone is. 1633 P. 
Frercuer Parple /sl.1v, 44 vote, The winde-pipe. .is framed 
partly of cartilage, or grisly matter. 1797 Gopwin Enquirer 
1. iii, 15 What at first was catlilage .. gradually becomes 
bone. 1873 Mivart Elem, Anat, ii. 24 The adjacent surfaces 
of bones are coated with smooth carlilage. 

b. A stmeture or formation consisting of car- 
tilage, a gristly part; as the cartilages of the ribs. 

1541 R. Cortann Goydon's Ouest. Chirnrg., The bones, 
gryvsiles, or cartilages, the synewes. 1827 F. Coorer Prairie 

I. 1. 5 Ornaments .. pendant from the cartilages of his 
cars, 

+ 2. Applied to the coats of an onion. Ods. 

1563 Hytt Art Garden, (1593) 131 The. number of carti- 
ly with the which the bolle fof an onion] is included. 

. Comd,, as carlilage-corpuscle, -like adj. 

1847 Topv Cyct. Anat, 1V. 518/1 The cartilage-like tendon. 
1876 Ir. Wagner's Gen, Pathol, 154 Bone and cartilage-cor- 
puscles, 

Cartilagi‘nean. rare. A cartilaginous fish. 

1835 Kirsy //ad, §& fnst, Anim. IE. xxi, 388 Cartilagi- 
neans in which [the skeleton] is cartilaginous. 

+Cartilagineons, ¢.'O0ts. Also 7 -ious. 
{f. L. cartihigine-us (f. cartilagin-cm cartilage) 

+-0US.] =CARTILAGINOUS, 

1646 Sir'T. Browne /’send. Ep. wi. xix, The Lamprey hath 
. for the spine or back-bone, a cartilagineous substance. 
71693 / hil, frans. XVI 930 Cartilagincous Fishes. 

Cartilaginification (kautilidzinifiket-fan). 
{So in mod.Fr.: f. L. cartilagini- stem of cartilago 
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cartilage; see -ricaTion. CTI. ossification.) ‘The 
formation of or conversion into cartilage. 

1842 E. Witson Anat, Vade M, 5 The semi-opaque 
jelly becomes dense, transparent, and homogencous, the 
change. .constituting cartilaginification. 1847-9 Tonp Cyc/. 
Anat. 1V. 131/1 Some alterations of texture. .(the soccdiled 
cartilaginification and ossification). oR 

Cartilaginiform (kautiladginiffsam), Gamat. 
as pree.; see -FORM.] Resembling cartilage. 

1830 R. Knox Béclard'’s Anat. 238 Cartilaginiform liga- 
mentous organs. 1835-6 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1. 249/1, This 
remarkable structure .. called by the older anatomists.. 
cartilaginiform ligament. ior 

Cartilaginoid (kiitile-dzinoid),a. [f-aspree.; 
see -o1D.] Of the form or nature of cartilage. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 517/1 A cartilaginoid thicken- 
ing of ihe periosteun. 1881 i R. Lanxester in Frné, 
Microsc. Sc. Jan. 131 A homogeneouscartilaginoid substance. 

Cartilaginons (kattiledginas), a fad. F. 
cartilagineux, ot L.cartiliginds-us, f. cartilagin-em 
eartilage: see -ovs.] 

1. Of the nature of, or consisting of, cartilage. 

1541 R, Cortanp Gaydon's Quest. Chirurg., The places 
about the lachrymall..and the palpebres neyghbours carty. 
lagynouses. 1710 Steere & Appison Zatler No. 260? 5 
The Gristle or Cartilaginous Substance. 1851 RicisA rpson 
Geol, viii. 278 In the Sturgeon the skeleton is cartilaginous. 

b. Zool, Cartilaginous fishes: an order of fishes 
having a cartilaginous skcleton. 

1695 Woopwarp Nat. //ist. Farth v1. (1723) 271 Fish. .of 
the cartilaginous and squammiose..kinds. 1769 PENNANT 
Zool, Ik. 57 Many of the cartilaginous fish are viviparous. 
1847 Carrenter Zool. § 579. z 

2. Hot. Of the texture of cartilage. 

1677 Grew Anat, Seeds iv. § 22 The Inner Cover [of the 
Seed) is also Cartilaginous or Horney. 1830 Linptey Nat. 
Syst. Bot. 137 Albumen.. between horny and cartilaginous. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 8 [Holly[ leaves glossy .. with 
waved spinous cartilaginous margius. 

Carting (ki-utin), /. 54.1 [f. Carry. + -inc 1] 
The action of conveying in a Cart. In specific 
senses: &. exposure to publie iguominy in a cart; 
b. the transport of coal underground to the shaft. 

1554 Martin Marriage of Priestes LL ij b (L.) In carting, 
and plonghing. 1587 GoLpixe De Afornay xii. (1617) 188 
Haddest thou once shained him by the pillory or by carl- 
ing. 1642 T. Taytor God's Fndgem. 1. iv. 57 Scarce a 
monthely Sessions .. without hanging and carting. 1645 
Aercurins Ant)-Brit, wy Aug. 11 Have you ever, ata Cart- 
ing, seen People throw rotten eggs? 

+ Carting, vé/. 56.2 Sc. Obs. [f. Carte] 44 
-nG 1] Card-playing. 

1535 STEWART Cron, Scot. HI. 345 Sic carling, dysing, 
hurdoine, and harlatrie. 1536 Bectespen Crom, Scot. 11. 
167 The young men. . followit dising and carting. 

Ca‘rt-load. The load which a cart can carry. 

a 1300/favelok 895 A carte lode Of segges, laxes, of playces 
brode, Of grete laumprees, and of eles. 1626 Bernarp /sle 
of Man (1627) 165 David... thal gaue..3300 Cartload of 
Treasure for the building ofthe Temple. 1641 S. MARSHALL 
Peace-Offering 48 Above three and thirtie thousand cart. 
load of silver. 1757 tr. Aeysler s Trav. (1760) 11. 322 The 
many thousand cart-loads of earth or sand, laken out of the 
catacombs. 1870 Emerson Farming Wks. (Bohn) III. 61 
See what the farmer accomplishes by a cartload of tiles. 

b. Often fg. for a large quantity, ‘load,’ ‘heap’. 
1§77 Houssnep Chron. IT. 123 Whole carl lodes of com- 
laints and greevances, 1645 Pacitr /feresiogr. (1647) 158 

The Anabaptists brough! Cart-loads of lyes to maintaine 
their. opinions. 1789 J. Wo.cotr (P. Pindar) E.xpost. Ode 
vii. Wks. 1812 II. 230 Of fun you rob him of carl-loads. 

Cartographer (kaite'grifoz). Also charto-. 
[f 1°. carte eard, chart, or L. charta, carta (a. Gr. 
xdptn, xaprns\, leaf of paper + Gr. --ypad-os writer 
+-ER]; cf. geographer. The ch- spelling is in 
accordance with the ultimate etymology (the Gr. 
would be *xaproypapos) ; but the other is com- 
moner, and perh, preferred, as not suggesting the 
pronuneiation of c#- in chart.} 


One who makes or compiles charts or maps. 
,3863 Neader 12 Dec. 705/3 Each cartographer pnly de- 
lineated one lake. 1880 Haucuton Phys. Geo. vi, 308 
The speculations of chartographers. 1885 Atheneum 2 
Aug. 274/2 No cartographer since the 15th century had 
ventured to indicate it. 

Cartographic (kitogrefik),z. Alsooharto-. 
[f. as pree.+-1c.] Of or pertaining to cartography. 
So Cartogra‘phical, of, belonging to, or dealing 
with cartography. 

1885 Academy 19 Sept., A good specimen of. .carlographic 
work, 1880 /dfd. 11 ‘Dee 428 The cartographical art being 
only in its infancy. 1881 Natwre XXIV. No. 607. 150 
Valuable chartographical matter, 

Cartography (kaitegrifi). Also charto-. 
[f. as pree.+Gr. -ypagia writing; as if ad. Gr. 
*xaptoypapia.] The drawing of eharts or maps. 

1859 R. Burton Centr. Afr. in yrs Geog. Soc. XXX. 
28 ‘he circlets which in carlography denote cities or towns. 
1859 J.R. Jackson (¢7#/c), A Manual of Geographical Science 
-.Part 1., Chartography. 1884 Bookseller 6 Nov. 1177/1 
A clever piece of cartography. 

Cartomancy (kiutomensi). [f. It. cara in 
sense ‘ playing-card’ + Gr. pavreia divination.] 
Divination by playing-cards. 

1871 Tytor /’rim. Cult, 1. 114 Cartomancy, thear! of for- 
lune-telling with packs of cards. 1886 Newcastle Weekly 
Chron, 29 May 3/1 It is said that the earliest work on 
cartomancy was written or compiled by Irancesco Mar- 
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CARTOUCHE. 


colini, and printed at Venice, in 1540. .Cartomancy was very 
fashionable in England during the cighteenth century. 
Numbers of young ladies used to consult the cards to know 
whom, when, and where they would marry. 

Carton (kauton). [app. a. F. carton papier- 
miché, pasteboard, f. carte: see Cartoon.] In 
rifle practice: A white dise or circle within the 
bull’s-eye of a target; also a shot which strikes 
this; altrib. as in carton-target, 

1864 Daily Tel. 1g July, Caplain Heaton, out of 27 shots 
.-made 26 bull’s-eyes, of which 13 were cartons .. These 
Swiss carton targets, at which Ihe Vernon prizes are shot 
for, were..crowded during lhe day. 

Cartoon (kaitzn), sd. _ Also 8 carton, car- 
tone. [a. F. carton or (its source) It. cartone, 
augm. of carta paper.] 

1, A drawing on stout paper, made as a design 
for a painting of the same size to be executed in 
fresco or oil, or for a work in tapestry, mosaic, 
stained glass, or the like. 

1671 Evetyn Diary 18 Jan., 1 perceived him {Gibbon}, 
carving that large cartoon, or crucifix, of Tintoretto, 1683 
lbid, 9 May, To ask whether he [Ihe Duke of Norfolk] 
would part with ae his cartoons and olher drawings of 
Raphael. 1697 C. Hatton Corr. (1878) II. 229 Bul y® sigh! 
best pleased me was y® cartoons by Raphael, we' are far 
beyond all y* paintings lever saw, 31711 STEELE Sfect. No. 
226 p1 The Cartons in Her Majesty's Gallery al Hamplon- 
Court. a17a1 Prior Aésma ui, 440 When Rarus shows you 
his Cartone, He always tells you, witha groan, etc. 176a-71 
H. Watroie Vertue's Anecd. Paint.(1786) 1.240. 1852 Mxs. 
Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 24 The set of cartoons for lhe 
tapestries of the Sistine Chapel. 1867 Even. Standard 14 Feb., 
Coloured cartoons for church windows in stained glass. 

2. A full-page illustration in a paper or period- 
ical; ¢sf. applied to those in the comic papers 
relating to enrrent events. 

1863 Miss Brappow Eleasor’s Vict. xl, One of Mr. Leech's 
mos! genial cartoons. 1879 Print. Trades Frat. xxix. 8 
‘The cartoons bearing on colonial politics. 

Cartoo'n, wv. [f prec. sb.] 

1, trans, To design, as a cartoon (sense 1); to 
make a preparatory sketch or tracing of. 

Athenzum 12 Mar. 348/1 The mental cartooning thal 

foreshadowed those masterpieces. /bid. 348/3 Rossetti was 

remy struck by this slory, and imme ieatly the subjecl 
for * Michacl Scott's Wooing‘ was ‘mentally cartooned *, 

2. To represent by a eartoon (sense 2); to cari- 
cature, or hold up to ridieule. 

1884 A.A. Putnam 10 }'rs. Police Yndge xxii. 194 They 
make bold 1o cartoon. .the goodly profession of the law. 

Cartoonist. An artist who draws cartoons, 

1880 Daily News 28 Dec. 3/1. 1883 Glasgow //er. 12 
July, The cartoonist of the comic papers. 

+ Cartoose, Ofs. 1. var. of CaRTOUSE. 

2. Ofdoubtful meaning ; cf. Canrousg and CaR- 
TOUSH,. 

1607 Dekker, etc. Northz. Hoe um. Wks. 1873 HI. 37 
A close sleeue with a cartoose collar. 

Cartouche (kati). Also (7 catouche, 
carthouse, 8 catooch), 7-9 cartouch. Sce also 
Cartouse, Carrnipce, [a. F. cartouche fem. ‘the 
comet of paper wherein . . grocers put the parcels 
they retaile; also, a Cartouch, or full elarge, for 
a pistoll put vp within a little paper to be the 
readier for vse, etc.’ (Cotgr.). Also=‘ Cartoche, 
a eartridge, or roll (in Architecture)’ (Cotgr.): the 
latter is in mod.Fr. carfouche, mase, a. It. cartoccio 
‘a coffin of paper’ (Florio), a ‘cornet’ of paper, 
augmentative f. carta:—med.L. carta, L. charta 
paper; see Carte!, Cuant.] 

I. =Fr. cartouche fem. 

1. a. AL. A roll or case of paper, parchment, 
ete., containing the charge of powder and shot for 
a gun or pistol; a cartridge. ? Os. Also, in 
Pyrotechnics, the case containing the inflammable 
materials in some fireworks. 

1611 Cotcr. [see above], 1626 J. Gtanvitt Voy. Cadiz 20 
To fill Carthouses of powder. 1662 Putuirs, Cartouch (Ir.), 
a charge of powder and shot, made ready in a paper, called 
also a Carthrage {ed 1678: also somelimes misla enly used 
for Carthrage}. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Cartonche, 
the same with Cartridge. 1718 J. Cuampertavne Nelig. 
Philos. U1. xxi. § 24 A little Cartouch or Case, of that kind 
which they use in oe Squibs in common Fire-Works. 
1725 De Foe Wey. round WW, (1840) 257 A harquebuss.. with 
cartouches, powder and ball. 1850 Mazzini Xoy. § Kepnd. 
Jtaly 37 Women were rivals in the enthusiasm. .Jhey pre- 
pared carlouches. »- 

+ b. A ease of wood, pasteboard, ete., containing 
iron balls, to be fired from a cannon or howitzer. 

1611 CotcR., Cartouche, nlso, a peece of pastboord or 
thick paper stuffed (in a round or pudding like forme: with 
bullets, etc., and 10 be shot out of a great peece. 1693 /aris 
Rel. Batt, Landen 19 Whose Cannon play'd upon them 
with Cartouches. 1768 Sines Afil. Medley, Cartouch, 2 
case of wood..holding about four hundred musquet- balls, 
besides six or eight balls of iron, 

e. = Cartridge-box. 

1808 J. Bartow Colnmnéd, vu. 595 No cramm'd cartouch 
lheir belted back attires. -_... F 

“| ‘A ticket of leave or dismission given to a 
soldier,’ (In mod. Dicts., but app. purely Fr.) 

Il. =r. cartouche mase. a. 
2. Arch. & A corbel, mutule, or modillion. 


The earlier form was CARTOUSE, q.v. ? Obs. 


CARTOUSE. 


1726 R. Neve Builder's Dict. (1736, Cartooses, Cartonzes, 
or as some call °em Cartouches are the same as Moditions .. 
under the cornice at the Eaves of a House .. ornaments re- 

resenting scrolls of paper: But most commonly are flat 
Weates with Wavings for a device, 1762-71 H. WALPOLE 
Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) 11. 50 Three cartouches to 
support the balcony. 18g0 PaRKER Gloss. Archié. [see 2c]. 

Any omament fn the form of a scroll, as the 


volute of an Ionic capital. 

1611 Corer., Volute..the writhen circle, or curle tuft that 
. sticks out of the chapter of a piller, etc., and is tearmed 
by our workmen, a Rowle, Cartridge, or Carthouse, 1662 
Prunus, Cartouch (F.)..a Roll, with whiclz they adorn 
the Cornish ofa Pillar. 1708 New View Loud, UL. 489/2 A 
white marble monument adorn’d with Cartouches. 1789 
P. Smvru tr. Addrich’s Archit, (1818) 105 Twisted columns, 
which are called cartouches. | | 

ec. A tablet for an inscription or for ornament, 
representing a shect of paper with the ends rollcd 
up; a drawing or figure of the same, for thc title 
of a map, or the like; a drawn framing of an en- 
graving, etc. Often attrid, 

1776 J. GRANGER Let, (1805) 69 The roof of this church 
is painted in cartouches or compartinents, 1824 J. Jorinson 
Typogr. 1. 540 The print itself has a large cartouche 
oval frame, with pinks and gillyflowers issuing from the 
four corners. 180 Parker Gloss. Archit., Cartouch, Car- 
touche, F.. a term adopted from the French for a tablet, 
cither for ornament or to receive an inscription, formed in 
the resemblance of a sheet of paper with the edges rolled 
up. 1875 Fortnum Afaéolica xiii. 146 Panels edged with 
cartouche ornament. 

8. //er. The oval escutcheon of the Pope and 


‘churchmen of noble descent’. 

1828 Berry Dict. Heraldry (1830) Cartouche, is an oval 
shield in which the Popes and churchmen of noble descent 
in Italy place their armorial bearings. 

4. Archxol. Name given to the oval or oblong 
figures in Egyptian hicroglyphics, inclosing cha- 
racters expressing royal or divine names or titles. 

1830 Q. Rev. May 118 (Egypt. Antig.) It was soon found 
that royal names were inclosed in a sort of oval ring, called 
by Champollion a cartouche. 18g0 Lavarp Nineveh x, 246 

Between the figures is a cartouche containing a name in 

hieroglyphics. 
IIT. Comb. (from sense 1) as eartouche-box 
= Cartridge-box. 

1697 Dampier Voy. 1.231 Some. .that had not waxt up their 
Cartrage or Catouche Boxes, wet all their Powder. 1711 
Loud, Gaz No. 4850/3, 3 Chests Catooch Boxes. 1753 
Hanway 7rav. (1762) Levu. xciii. 429. 1808 Regul. Service 
at Sea vit. ii. § 28. 223 He..is to be very careful that there 
are not any cartridges left in the cartouch-boxes. 

+Cartou'se. Ols. Also 7-8-008e, -ouze, -oese. 

[A variant of CarroucnE, or ad. It. cartoceio; for- 

merly appropriated to the architectural sense.] 

1, A modillion or corbel; =CARTOUCHE 2 a. 

1611 Corer., Modilion, a cartridge or cartoose, a foulding 
bracket or corbell. 1624 Worron in Xeleg. (1672) 25 In the 
Cornice both Dentelli and Modiglioni (our artizans call them 
Teeth and Cartouzes), 1660 Broome Archit. Aa, ALutils, 
that which we commonly call in English a cartouse. 1663 
Gerster Counsel 43 Masons put stone Cartoeses in the top 
of the inside walls, which are bearers to the Summers. 1726 
[see CARTOUCHE 2}. 

2. A volute; see CARTOUCHE 2 b. 

Cartou'sh. dal. Sc. [According to Jamieson 
f. F. courte short, and Aousse ‘a short mantle of 
eonrse cloth worne in all weathcr by countrey 

-women about their head and shoulders’ (Cotgr.). 

De Cange has houcia curta of date 1360.] 

A kind of ‘bed-gown’ worn by working women 
in parts of Scotland, e.g. Fife. (Jamieson.) 

+Cartow'. Sc. Obs. [app. ad. 16th c. Flem. 
kartouwe ‘genus bombard maioris, vilgo car- 
tuna et guartana, Ger. cartaun, It. courtaun’ 

(Kilian); meaning ‘ quarter-cannon ’(CarTHouN). 

The Flemish word and the form cuvtald ‘a great gun’ 
mentioned by Hall, suggest F. guartaut, in the 16th c. 
quartanit, the measure of a fourth of a bushel, which Littré 
refers to med.L. guartéiet but no evidence of the applica. 
tion of the F, word to a gun has been found. Cartow was 
a... sometimes associated in the 17the, with card, as 
if the same as cart-fiece, i.e. carriage-gun.] 

A kind of cannon, also called a quarter-cannon, 
which threw a ball of a quarter of a hundred- 
weight. See also CARTHOUN. 

1650 Row //tst. Kirk (1842) 519 June 15.. The Covenanters 
Lords. .had. .with them tuo great cartowes and some lesser 
field-peeces., @ 1670 Spatpine 7voud. Chas. f (1830) 1. 109 
Two cartowis or quarter canons, haveing the bullet to about 
24 pound weighteach. /d/d, II. 228 On Tuysday 14 of May, 
the tua Cartowis wes brocht about fra Montrois to Abir« 
dene be sea: bot thair wheilles wes hakit and hewin by the 


Gordouns, as ye have hard. Thair cam also tua uther iron 
Cart peices to the schoir. 


Cartre, obs. form of CHarTER. 

Cartridge (kautridz). Forms: 6-7 eartage, 
7 eartrage, -redgo, -rege, eartharidge, (earta- 
lage), eartruce, 7-8 earthrage, 8 eartrouche, 
7- cartridge. [A corruption of CARTOUCHE, q. v. 
for other forms and cxamplcs.] 

1, AZl. The case in which the exact charge of 
powder for fire-arms is made up; of paper, 
parchment, pasteboard, flannel, serge, metal, etc., 
according to its usc. Generally, for small-arms, 
the eartridge contains the bmllet as well as the | 
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it contains no ball, it is a blank cartridge. 

1579 Dicces Stratiof. 116 Cases of Haileshot in manner 
of anaes 1611 Florio, Scarnuzzo, a cartage so called of 
gunners. 1625 Markuam Souddiers Accid. 42 Cartalages 
. for this or any other peece on horsebacke. 1626 Carr. 
Smitn Accid. Vang. Seamen 2 The Maister Gunner hath the 
charge of the..Spunges, Cartrages, Armes, 1644 Nye 
Guunery 1. (1647) 38 Canvas or strong paper, to make 
Cartredges. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Cartouche (Fr.), a 
charge of powder and shot ready madc up in a paper; we 
corruptly call ita cartage. 1665 PAil. Trans 1. 84 A Cart- 
ridge full of Gunpowder. 1677 Eart Orrery Art of Var 
58 If the Powder in the Cartruce be wet. 1678 Puitiirs, 
Carthrage..abag of Canvas..of such a depth as to contain 
just so much Powder as the Charge of the Piece: Also a 
Charge of Powder and Shot made ready in a Paper for any 
smaller Gun. 1702 EE, Cuampertaynr Sé. Gt. Brit. (ed. 20) 
369 Ordnance. .with cartrouches and ball for service. 1868 
ae & Ord, Army § 6304, 90 rounds of ball Cartridge 
and 60 rounds of blank Cartridge. 1887 Murray's Mag. 
Aug. 181 The famous buckshot-cartridges were ordered by 
the Government that preceded him [Mr. Forstcr]. 

b. transf. and fiz. 

1673 Marvett Reh. Transp. n. 182 "Tis pity that you. .did 
not .. fill the cartridges or distribute them to each magis- 
trate according to his calibre. 1679 PLot Sfaffordsh. (1686) 
221 Pellets or Cartrages of the same forme. .made not of the 
leaves of the same tree..but plainly of the Rose, 1826 
Suen wan in Sheridaniana, Every line is a cartridge of wit 
in itself. 1872 Leven Lad. Atlgobdin Ixvii, What rare 
wisdom it is not to fire away one’s last cartridge. 

te. = Cartridge-box. Obs. 

1627 Capt. Suite Seaman's Gram. xiv. 66 They have also 
Cartrages or rather cases for Cartrages made of Lattin to 
keepe the Cartrages in. 1704 J. Harris Lev. Techn s.v., 
‘here are also Tin Cartridges, in which the Paper or Pareh- 
ment ones are both formed and carried. 

+2. Arch. & A modillion or corbel ; b. The 
volute of an Ionic capital; ¢. A tablet represent- 
ing a shect of paper with the cnds rolled up; = 
CARTrouCcHE 2 a, b,c. Ods. 

1611 Corar., Cartoche as cartouche; also a Cartridge or 
roll fin architecture). 1786 Nucenr Gr. Tour, France IV. 
go The cartridges in the cieling are also by [Le Brun]. 

3. (See quot.) 

eae Miner's Dict. FE 1b, When the Miner haums 

ick, there is always some of the Hau comes through 
the Eye on the other Side. .that part he calls the Cartridge. 

4. attrib, and in comb. as eartridge-bag, a flan- 
ncl bag, ete., containing the charge of powder for 
acannon; eartridge-belt, a belt having pockets 
for cartridges; eartridge-box, a box for storing 
or carrying cartridges; the ease tn which a soldier 
earries his supply of cartridges; also sce quot. 1867; 
eartridge-ease, (@.) =cartridge-box ; ‘d,) the paper 
which contains the powder of a cartridge; eart- 
ridge-filler, (@.) one who fills cartridges ; (4.) an 
appliance for charging eartridge-cascs with the 
proper quantity of powder ; eartridge-paper, a 
strong kind of paper, used for making cartridges, 
and also for rough drawings, etc.; eartridge- 
shot, shot contained in cartridges. 

1699 Dampier Voy. HH. 1, iv. 70 The Soldiers have each a 
*Cartage Box, covered with leather. 1802 Home Hist. Red. 
iv, A musket, bayonet, and cartridge-box, were delivered to 
each volunteer, 1867 Smytu Sadlor’s Word-bh., Cartridge- 
ox, acylindrical wooden box. .just containing one cartridge, 
and used for its safe conveyance from the magazine to the 
gun.. The term is loosely applied to the ammunition-pouch. 
1769 Facconnr Dict. Marine (1789) Lanterue..a*cartridge- 
case, to carry the cartridges from the ship’s magazine to the 
artillery. 1858 J. B. Norton 7ofécs 7 The *cartridge-cry 

did not originate with the sepoys. 1891 Rusxin Mors 
Clay, vi. 8 Every collier and *cartridge-filler is as fit for 
Elysium as any heathen could be. 1712 Act 10 Ane in 
Loud. Gaz. No. 5018/3 Paper called ..*Cartridge Paper. 
1739 Beicnton in PAté. Sraus. XLI. 750 Fine Paper pasted 
on Cartridge-paper, or Two Papers pasted together. 1690 
Loud, Gaz. No. 2344/3 Major la Borde was kill’d with 
*Carthrage-shot from the last Cannomthat was fired. 1753 
Hanway /rav. (1762) TE. 396 note, These [swivel guns or 
harquebuses] carried cartridge-shot to a great distance. 

Cart’s-tail. Rarely cart-tail. The hinder 
part of a cart, to which offenders were ticd to be 
whipped through the streets. Ilence Cart’s-tail- 
ing vé/. sh., Cart’s-tailable a. sonce-wds, 

1863-87 Foxe A. 4- M7. (1596) 1868/1 They. should betyed to 
a Carts tayle, and be whipped three market dayes through 
the City. 1642 in Rushw. /fés¢. Cod/. m. (1721) EV. 559 b, 
He shall be whipped from thence at a Cart's-Tayl. 1753 
Cnambers Cyc. Supp. s.v. Cart, Bawds and other male. 
factors are whipped at the Cart’s tail. 1856 Froupe Hist. 
Eng. i, (L.) The rough remedy of the cart-tail. 

_ 1808 Sovurney Let. 22 Nov., Your phrase of ‘eking out’ 
is cart’s-tailable without benefit of clergy. /d/d. I am not 
quite sure which deserves the severest cart’s-tailing. 

+Cartuary, chartuary. 00s. [ad.med.L. 
cartuarium =cartularium.] =next. 

1g23 Firzners. Surv, (1539) Pref., The other small bokes, 
as court-baron, court hundred, and chartuary. 1708 J. 
Cuampervarne St, Gt, Brit. u.t. ii. (17431311 The cartuary 
of Kelsoe. 21754 Carte in Gutch Codd, Cur, IE. 77 Entered 
into Cartuaryes or Registers, 

Cartulary (k@utivlari). Also spelt Coarru- 
LARY,q.v. [ad. med.L. cart-, chartudirium, {. L. 
cartula, chartula, dima. of carta, charta,a paper, 
writing, charter; sec CHART and -ary. Cf. F. 
cartulaire (14th c. in Littré).J 

*A place where papers or records are kept’.(J.) 3 | 


powder (called distinctively a dad/-cartridge); if | 


CARUAGE. 


whence the whole collection of records (belonging 
to a monastery, ete.) ; or the book in which they 
are centered ; a regtster. 

rg4r R. Coptann Guydon's Formul. Tij, Taken at the 
cartulary of mayster Peter {of Bonaco]. 1631 Wrrver Anc. 
Fun, Mon. xiv. 99 Yhose cartularies, by which Saxon princes 
endowed their sacred structures. 1761 Hume “est. Eng. x. 
1. 217 Amaction..in which..the King of France’s cartulary 
and records..were taken, 1848 H,. Matter /7rst /mepr. iil. 
(1857) 37 The Cartulary of Moray—contains the Constitu- 
tiones Lyncolnienses. 1868 Freeman Norm. Coug. (1876) 
II, App. 528 he cartulary of Saint Michael’s Mount con- 
tains two charters in which Kadward is called ‘rex’, 

+Cartware. Ols. [sce Wanu.] A team of 
horses ; uscd by Harrison 1577 also in the sense 
of CaRuCcATE (L. 7zegzei2). 

1862 J. Huvwoon Prov. & Lpigr. (1867) 142 There cumth, a 
carteweare, of good hors By. 1563 GoLpinc Ov/d’s Met. 11. 
(1593)32 Which when the cart-ware did perceive, they left 
the beaten way. 1577 Harrison in Holinshed Deser. Brit. 
1.x. warg., For Hide they used the word Carucate or Cart. 
ware, or Teme. — Lugtand u, xix. (1877) 1. 309 So manie 
hundred acres .. called in some places of the realme, carru- 
cats or cartwares, 

Cart-way (ki-stwé*). 

A way along whiclt a cart can be driven ; some- 
times = highway, as in the pltrase ‘common as 
the cart-way’; but now usually a rough road on 
a farm or in a wood, passable by a heavy cart, but 
not by a carriage or other spring-vehicle. 

1362 Lanci. 7’. 7. A. mi. 127 Heo is..As Comuyn as be 
Cart-wei to knaues and to alle. 1532-3 Act 24 f/en. VI//, 
v, Any common high way, cartway, horseway, or foteway. 
1ggo H. Swinsurn J estaments 162 Albeit the wife were a» 
common as the Cart-waie. 1673 in Ansted Channel Ist. 1. 
iv. (1862) 78 There is a cartway cut by art down to the sea, 
172g Brapiry fan, Dict. s.v. Copse, Where the Woods are 
large, it is best to have a Cart-way along the Middle of 
them. 1768 ULacksrone Come. (1793) 442 Every cartway 
leading to any market-town must be made twenty feet wide 
at the least. 1824 Miss Mirrorp }fd/age Ser. 1. (1863) 46 
Cross-roads, mere cart-ways, Icading to the little farms. 


Ca‘rt-wheel. 

1, The wheel of a cart. 

1386 Cnaucer Sompn. T. 549 'Twelf spokes hath a cart 
whel comunly. 1585 Paxsons Chr. Avvere. u. i.152. A drye 
cart wheel. .cryeth and complayneth, vnder a small burden. 
1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 342, Armed men, with a 
clouted shoe and a cart-wheel for their standards. 

2. Aumonrously said of a large coin, as a crown 
or dollar. 

1867 A. Sxutcuiry in Cassed/’s Mag. 327/1 He .. says 
“This ‘ere cart wheel’s a duffer’. 1885 Lapy Brassry 
The Trades 195 Vhe old Spanish doubloons..by irreverent 
travellers from the United States termed ‘cartwheels’. 

3. To turn cart-wheels: to cxecute a succession 
of lateral summersaults, as if the feet and hands 
were spokes of a wheel; also Catherine-wheels. 
(Strect-boys do this by the side of a moving omni- 
bus, etc., for chance coppers thrown to them.) 

1864 SaLa in Daily Tel. 23 Dec., [saw alittle. .blackguard 
boy turning ‘cartwheels’ in front of the Clifton House. 

Ca‘rt-whip. A whip used in driving a cart, a 
long heavy horse-whip. 

1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5144/10 Carters are to ride with long 
Cart Whips. 1823 Cannine in Av. Reg. (1824) 129/1 Driv- 
ing the slaves, by means of a cart-whip. 

Hence Cart-whip v., to flog with a cart-whip. 

1788 Dismix Alus. Tour liv. 222 They are cart-whipt and 
treated with much other cruelty. 181x Adin. Rev. XIX. 
141 After a cart-whipping..he was carried to a sick-house. 

Cartwright (kautoit), [f. Carr sd. + 
Wauicut.] A carpenter who makes carts. 

14.. Vork Alyst. Introd. 26. 1483 Cath, Angl. 55 A 
Cartewright, caractareus. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet Biijb, 
Be a ship-wright, cart-wright, or Uburn-wright. @ 1619 
Fotnersy Adheou. nu. i. § 8. 193 Some, Housewrights; 
some, Shipwrights} some, Cartwrights; and some, the 
Toyners of smaller workes. 1829 CARLYLE ise. (1857) I. 
268 As essential. .as the millwright or cartwright. 

Hence Ca'rtwrighting, doing cartwright’s work. 

1850 Marc. Futter Life without & within (1860) 124 The 
blacksmithing, cartwrighting .. and grain-grinding. 

Carty, ¢. fam. [f£ Carr si.1+-y.] Of the 
breed and build of a cart horse. 

1863 Reader 7 Nov. 529 The early illuminators’ variations 
of a few podgy fat-calved knights, and the carty fetlocked 
horses they should have ridden. 1875 ‘StonrneNnGE’ Brit. 
Sports ui. 521 Well-bred but very strong and carty. 

+Caruage., Old Law. (erron. spelt earv- 
age). [a. ONF. caruage, in mod.F. charruage, 
on L, type *carriicdticum ; bit actually made in 
med.L. carrucdgium, and car(y)uagium.] 

1. Ploughing. a i F 

1610 FoLKincHam Art of Survey}. vii. 14 This Deluage is 
distinguishable into Caruage and Scaphage. Caruage com- 
prehends all sorts of plowing of Grounds. /6zd. x. 24 Crust- 
clung and Soale-bound soyles eraue Caruage. 1688 R. 
Hoime Armoury i. 333/2 Carvage is Plowing of Ground. 


2. =CARUCAGE. 

os Sea ae Gloss. 126 Carucagiunt, alias caruagiunt, 
est tributi genus quod singulis aratris. .imponitur.] 

1610 Fotkincuam Avé of Survey u. iv. 71 Infeofiing with 
Toll, implies Freedome from Custome, etc, With Caruage, 
from taxation by Carues, 1641 Termes de la Ley 47 A pri- 
viledge by which a man is freed from Carvage. 1670 
Brounr Law Dict. s.v. Carrucate. 1700 Tyrrecy //ist. 
Fxg. UL. 711 The late unreasonable Carvage or Tax in his 
Diocese. 1846 Dugdale’s Monast. 111. 103/t He desired 


CARUCAGE. 


the convent tu lend him their annual carucatage, caruca- 
giuny, or carvage. 

Carucage, carrucage (ke riswkidz). /eada/ 
Syst. (Also 6 charugage.) [ad. med.L. car(r)a- 
cagium (=ONI. caruage, F. charruage), f. med. 
L. carriica plough. (If of Latin age, the type 
would have been *carrécdticum; but the word 
was of later origin, after F. -age, med.L. -~dgiuu, 
had become familiar formatives: sce -AcE.)] 


A tax levied on each plough or carucate of land. 

1577 Houinsneo Céron., Folin an.1200(R.) The dutie called 
charugage, that was, three shillings of euerie plough-land. 
1592 Stow Annals 271 ‘The same time King Henry [11}) 
tooke Carucage, that istwo Marksof Silver of every Knights 
Fee, towards the Marriage of His Sister Isabell to the Em. 
perour. 1611 Sreep /fist. Gt, Brit.1x. ix. 68 After the taking 
of Bedford, he had Carrucage, that is, two shillings aay 
cuery Ploughland. 1700 Tyrrece //ist. Eng. 11. 851 The 
King had granted him ., a Carucage of Two Shillings on 
each Plough-Land. 187§ Stusss Const. (list. 1, xi. 382 
{Danegeld]) was in very nearly the same form reproduced 
under the title of Carucage by the ministers of Richard I, 

+Carucate, carrucate (kavrikeit), Feudal 
Syst, [ad. med.) car(r)icdta plough-gate 
plough-land, f. car(v)ica plough (see CARUE). 
The ONF,. regular repr. of carriicata was 
car(ryude, central F. char(r,uce: see -aTE, 

L. carriica (f. carr.ns Car) was originally ‘a sort of state 
coach or chariot’; this sense is still found anno joo ‘ carruca 
in qua sedere consuevi' (see Diez); bur in Gaul it was 
early applied to the wheel-plough, in which sense carruca, 
carriga, Carrua appear in the Salic and Allemannic Laws. 
Cf, the s.w. Eng. plough=‘ wagon '.] 

A measure of land, varying with the nature of the 
soil, ete., being as much as could be tilled with 
one plough (with its teain of 8 oxen) in a year; a 
plough-fand. 

The acreage of the carucate varied according to the sys- 
tem of tillage. If the land lay in three arable common 
fields the carucate, according to / Zefa, contained 180 acres; 
60 for fallow, 60 for winter corn, and 60 for spring corn. If 
the land lay in 2 fields the carucate consisted of 160 acres, 
80 for fallow, and 89 for tillage. Commonly only the land 
under plough in any one year was reckoned, the fallow being 
thrown into common pasturage. Hence in ancient deeds the 
normal carucate is either 120 acres or 80 acres by the 
Norman number (5 score to the hundred) and 144 acres or 
96 acres by the English number (6 score to the hundred).— 
Rew, 1. Taylor. 

[1086 Domesday Bk. Hampsh. (Du Cange In dominio 
sunt 2 carucata, ¢ 1190 Chart. Rich, £ (Du Cange) Viginti 
carrucatas terra: scilicet unicuique carrucatix sexaginta 
acras terre.) 1432-0 tr. f//gden 1, xlix. (Rolls) 11.91 Which 
alle William Conqnerour kynge of Englonde causede to be 
describede, and the hides and carucates of londe to be 
measurede [et per Aydas sen carncatas dimetiri|. 1577 
larkison Avtgdand 1, xix. 11877) 1, 309 So manie hundred 
acres or families (or as they haue been alwaies called in some 
places of the realme, carrucats or cartwares). 1614 Stow 
Annales Will, £, an. 1080. 118 How many carucates of lande, 
how many plough-lands, ¢1630 Rispon Surv, Devon 
§ 295 (1810) 305 Some hold a hide and a carucate to be all 
onc, but not of any certain content, commonly said 1o be 
so much land as a plough can..plough in a year. 1788 
Ketnam Domesday Bh. 168 (T.) Twelve carucates of land 
make one hide. 1841 ‘Tyrter Hist, Seot. (1879) I. 284 
A bovate. .contained eighteen acres; a carucate contained 
eight bovates; and eight carucates made a knight's fee. 
18795 Stusas Const. (fist. 1. x. 302 The old English hide 
was cut down to the acreage of the Norman carucate, 


+ Carruck. 0Oés. rare. [ad. ned.L. car(r)iica, 
as occasionally used for carucata, like inod.F, 
charrue in sense of charruée.]  =CARUCATE. 

1627 Sreeo cuties Abr, xxviii. §3 These Parishes 
are measured by Hides, and Carucks, or Plotghlans. 

+Carue. O/d Law. Also 6 carowe, (7- 
errou, carve). [a. ONF. carte (mod.F. charrue 
=Pr. carruga, It. carruca):—L. carriica (med.L. 
carrica, carriiga, carriia), used already in the Salic 
Law in the sense ‘plough’. Secnoteto Carvcare. 
Mod.F. charrue is both plough and plough-land 
\or carucate), whence the Eng. use. 

The spelling carve is a blunder of transcription, after 
the differentiation of « and v, owing to the fact that & was 
right before ¢ in most words, e.g. carve, starve, serve.) 

A plough-land or Canucate, 

{2292 Britton tu. xxi. $x Une carue de terre ove les apur- 
tenaunces (one carucate of lande with the appurtunences.)] 
1593 Noroen Sec. Brit, Af’sec 1. 5 The vsuall account of 
lande at this day in Englande is by acres, pele carewes, 
hydes, knightes fees, cantreds, baronies and counties. 1610 
FoinincHaM A rt of Survey u. vii. 60 A Plow-land or Carue 
of land is said to containe 4 Yard-land at 30 acres to 
the Yard-land. 1628 Coxe On Litt. 173b, Ifa man_bee 
seised in fee of a carue of Land by inst title. 1642 W. Bren 
Mag. Hon, 155 A Carve of land, or Plow land, 1670 Blount 
Law Dict., Carrucate or Carve of Land, 

Caruncle (karonk’l, karrenk’l). Also 9 ca- 
runcule, and 8-9 in Lat. form caruncula. [ad. 
16th ec. F. caruiucule ‘a little peece of ficsh’, 
Cotgr. (mod.¥. caroucule), ad. L. caruncula, dim. 
of caro, carnem flesh.] 

1. A small fleshy excrescence: applied in Ana- 
tomy to certain natural formations, as the lachrymal 
and urethral caruncles, the wattles of the turkey- 
cock, ete. In Lathol. formerly applied to a stric- 
ture. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 143 Caruncles or teats, with 
very fine perforations... opening into the.. pipes of the | 


142 


Vreters, 1661 Loven, /fist. Anim. & Alin. Introd., A 
caruncle like a tongne, 1688 R, Hotme -irmoury u. 306/1 
‘The Caruncles [are] knotty pieces of flesh, hanging about the 

Ul... asin Turky-cocks, 1720 Bucket in Pail. Trans. 
XXXII. 51 A Caruncle in the Urethra. 1794 G. Anass 
Nat. & Exp. Puilos, 11. xvii. 255 At the inner corner of the 
eye..stands a caruncle, 187: Darwin Desc. Man I}, xii, 
13 The fleshy caruncles on the heads of certain birds. 

2. Bot. ‘An excrescence at or about the hiluin 
of certain seeds’ (Gray), 

1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 144 Waving a remarkable 
tumour, called a caruncula, at one end of the seeds. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 328 Cuticle brown, caruncle large. 

Hence Caruncled a@,=CaRUNCULATE. 

1870 Hooxra Stud. Flora 366 Sceds caruncled. 

Caruncular (karankilax), a. [on type of 
L. *carusaculdr-is, F. caronculaire: see prec. and 
-AR.] Of the nature of or resembling a caruncle. 

1847 in Craic. 

Caru‘nculate, a. [ad. mod.L. caruuculitus, 
f. caruucuila (see pree. and -aTE2 2): ef, F. carou- 
culé.] Waving a caruncle or caruncles. 

_ 1835 Linoey futrod. Bot, (1848) H. 31 The umbilicus .. 
is said to be..carunculate. 1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 326 
Euphorbiacea:. seeds carunculate. 

Caru'nculated, a. [f.as prec. +-ED.] =pree. 

1804 Bewicx Brit, Birds (1847) U1. 285 A naked, red, 
warty, or carunculated skin. 1868 Darwin Animals & PL. 
I. v. 139 ‘The skin over the nostrils swollen and often carun- 
culated or wattled, 

Caru‘nculous, ¢. [=F. carouculenx, on L. 
type *caruaculos-us.]_ = prec. 1847 in Cras. 

Carus (ké-rris). Aled. [med. L. carus, 1, 
caros, a, Gr, xapos heavy sleep, torpor.) A term 
applied to various forms of profound sleep or in- 
seusibility; esp. ‘the fourth and extremest degree 
of insensibility, the others being sopor. coma, and 
lethargy’ (Syd. Soe. Lex.). 

1678 Puit.irs, Caros, a disease in the Head which is 
caused by an over full stomach and want of concoction. 
I — Caros, or Carus, a Sleep wherein the person affected 
being pull'd, pinch’d and call'd, scarce shews any sign of 
hearing or feeling. 1782 Heserpex Comm. Ixix. (1806) 340 
Taralytic debility of the senses and intellect .. as carus, 
coma, lethargy. 

Caruway, obs. form of Caraway. 

Carvage, bad spelling of Carvace, ploughing. 

Carve kaiv),v. Forms: 1 ceorfan, 2 keruen, 
2-3 keoruen, 3 keorfen, (curuen), 4 cerue, 4-6 
kerue, 5-7 kerve, 6-7 karve, 5- carve. /4. /. 
a. 1 cearf, 3-5 carf, 3 kerf, (sj. kurue), 4 
karf, karue, carue, corue, 4-5 carfe, 5 kerue, 
carff; #/. 1 curfon, 3-4 corue(n, 4 corwen. 
8. 4 keruet, 5 carft, 5-carved. Ja. pfle. a. 
1 corfen, 3-4 i-coruen, 3-6 coruen, 4 coruun, 
koruun, ykoruen, corn, caruen, kerue, 4-5 
(y)corue, (y) coruyn, 5 coruene, 6 keruen, 6, 
g carven; 8. 5 keruyd, 6 kerued, 6- carved. 
[Common Tent.: OF. str. vb. ceorfau, cearf, 
pl. curfou, corven, Saki to OFris. derva, 
MDu. and Du. servern, MHG. and mod.G. 
kerbcu, to notch, carve, (pa. pple. gekuréen occurs 
in MIIG,, in Niederrheinisch); not known in 
ONG. or Gothic: OTeut. type *kerfau, karf, pl. 
kurbuin, korban. Cf. also Tecl. £yrfa to carve, 
Da. darve to notch, indent, Sw. wees to notch, 
carve. The Teut. word is gencrally held to be 
cognate with Gr. ypd¢-eiy to write, orig. to scratch 
or engrave; pointing to an Aryan grfh-. The 
original strong conjugation has become weak as 
in all the mod. langs, but the pa. pple. carven is 
still used as an archale form. 

The normal mod. repr. of ceor/- would be cherve 3 c was 
prob, retained here by influence of curfon, corven. Thear 
for earlicr cy is as in Arsour, dar, etc.) ’ 

I. +1. ¢raus. To Cur: formerly the ordinary 
word for that action in all its varieties. 

cr000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v.5 Line sylfne mid stanum ceor- 
fende. c1aoe Trin. Coll. Hom. 87 To kerucn pat fel biforen 
on his strenende lime. az Cursor M, 7241 Quils sainp- 
son slepped..IIis hare sco kerf. crgas £. E£. Adit. f’, A. 40 
Quen corne is coruen with crokez kene. ¢1386 Cuaucer 
Prioresses T. 159 Ther he with throte ykoruen lay. ¢1q20 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 40 Kerve appuls overtwert and cast 
perin. ¢ 1450 BA. Curtasye 765 in Babees Bk., With brede 
y-coruyn. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 45 They wolde.. 
pricke and kerue her nwne bodyes. 1860 ed. of Chaucer's 
Boeth, 1, 198 b/2 They..corven nnd renten my clothes. 

+b. With various extensions, as of kerven, to 
cut off; fo carve (a limb) /rowt any one; /o carve 
asunder, 12 (wo, tu or to pieces 3 to carve (a knight) 
out of his armour. Oés. 

cxo00 JELrric Let. vill. 20 Hix curfon done ram eall to 
sticceon, ¢rozg O. £, Chron. an, 1014 He cearf of heora 
handa and heora nosa. 1497 R. Grove. (1810) 560 Sir Willam 
Mantrauers Carf him offer & honde. ¢ 1325 Chron. Eng. 
757 in Ritson Afetr, Rom. II. 301 Hys legges hy corven of 
anon. 1330 R, Baunne Chron. (1810) 244 Pe dede body peli] 
britten on four quarters corn. 1383 Wyc.ir /fosea xiv. 1 
Wymmen with chijld of it hen coruen out, ¢ 1386 Cuaucea 
Ants, ‘f, 1838 Tho was hecorven ont of his harneys, ¢1400 
Destr. Troy 9468 Ile karve hit of cleane. /did. 9832 He 
kylles our knightes, kerues hom in sonder. c¢1430 Siyr 

cuter, (Roxb) 4223 Laces and stringes he kerue on twoo. 


CARVE. 


1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 222 He carf hym asondre in the 
inyddes. 

te. fg. Obs. (with influence of other senses), 

e1230 flali Mefd. 17 Peo pat habhid fram ham icoruen 

flesches lustes. 138. Wvettr Serm. Sel, Wks. 1. 231 A 
sworde shi ..to kerve awey synne. ¢1386 CHAUcER 
Monkes Tf. 467 His estate fortune fro him an 

td. tutr. or absol. Obs. 

araag Ancr, R. 384 Gif eax ne kurue, ne be spade ne 
dulue..hwo kepte ham uorte holden? ¢1314 Guy Warw. 
(A.) 4066 Thai corwen burch liner and purch lunge. ¢1400 
Destr, Troy 6674 He .. Corve euyn at the kyng witha kene 
sword. 1430 LypG. Chron. Troy u. xi, ¥° lyue yt carueth 
through the centre. 1513 Douctas déneis xi. v. 217 Onto 
hys chyn the edge did carvin doun. 

+2. trans. To cleave {as by cutting). Obs. 

c3325 £. E, Adit, P. B. 1547 As a coltour in clay cerves 

forges. 1374 Cuaucer former Age 21 No ship yit 

arf the wawes grene. ¢1430 Lypc. Sochas u. xvii. (1554) 
56a, A great hyl.. carf on twain, Not farre asyde from the 
towne, 1604 1, Wricut Passions v. § 2. 170 The filing of 
iron..almost all men..abhorre to hcare..for that the aire so 
carued, punisheth and fretteth the heart. 

+3. a. To circumcise. b. To castrate ‘a cock). 

€ 1420 Circumcision (Tundak’s Vis. 86) Vhe chylde was 
corve therwith. 1586 Bricut Jefastch. xxxix, 252 Gene- 
rally of fowle the carued is better than the other. .of beastes 
the gelded have preferment. x60r Hotuann Pliny I, 280 
If they be once carued and made capons they crow no more. 
ig WITTLETON Lat, Dict., To carve as cockrels are carved, 

. To cut (a way or passage), Also fig. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 97 The shippes .. carfe waie 
in the water. 1813 Byron Graour xxxv, To such let nthers 
carve their way. 1856 Kane Arct. £.xf. II. xxiii. 232 The 
axe was indispensable to carve our pat through the hum- 
mocks. 1865 Hottano Plain 7. iii. 115 It is by work 
that man carves his way to that measure of power. 

II. To cut artistically or ornamentally. 

5. fraus. a. To hew, cut, or sculpture (any solid 
figure, an image, ou? of stone, fz ivory, ctc.); to 
make or shape artistically by cutting. 

a 1000 Kood 66 Gr.) Curfon hie Sat moldern of beorhtan 
stane, ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 292 He..carff welle ymagus 
and peynied bothe. 1§35 Coveroate /sa. xl, 20 Morouer 
shal the ymage maker..carue therout an ymage. a1 
Drypen (J.) And carv’d in iv’ry such a maid so fair. 158 
Texnyson Wand 1. viii, An angel watching an uru Wept 
over her, carved in stone. 1878 Huxirvy Physiogr. 207 
Each column has been carved out of a single block of green 
marble. . P 

b. To fashion (a material) info some shape by 
cutting, chiselling, or sculpturing. 

1535 CoveroaLe Wisd, xiii, 13 He carueth it [wood] dili- 
gently .. and .. fashioneth it after the similitude of a man. 
17.. Bextiey (J.) [ad Democrates really carved mount 
Athos into a statue of Alexander the Great. - 

G. To cut or engrave figures. either in relief or 
intaglio, ou (¢u, ffo) a surface. 

¢ rage Gen, & Ex, 2700 He carf intwo gummes of pris Two 
likenesses, ¢ 2386 Cuaucea Milleres T. 132 With Powles 
wyndowes corven on his schoos. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
219/: history of her was .. entayled & coruen in the 
sepulcre, 1542 Uoatt tr. Erasm. Apoph. 332 b, An other 
(chaire of estate] with whippes kerued in it. 1600 SHaks. 
A. Y. L.u ii. 9 Carue on = Tree, The faire, the chaste, 
and vnexpressiue shee. 1643 Mitton Divorce tt. vi. (1861) 
77 To carve into his flesh the mark of that stricl and pure 
cov'nant. ¢ 1800 Soutney Aetrospect, Some idle hind Carves 
his rude name within a sapling's rind. 1807 Wotre Bur, 
Str ¥. Moore viii, We carved not a line and we raised not a 
stone, 

b. to cover or adorn (wood, slone, etc.) with 


figures so cnt on or in the surface. 

€1384 Cuaucer //. Fame 1295 Which [gate] that so wel 
corven was. 1394 /. Pi. Crede 16: Pe pileres weren.. 
eng i-coruen wib curiouse knoties. 1g70 Levins 

fanip, 34/21 To carve wood, inseudpere. 1611 Bisr 
1 Aings vi. 29 Hee carved all the walles of the house round 
about with carued figures of Cherubims. 1698 Drypen Virg, 
Georg, 1. 632 Nor Tox .. smooth-grained .. which curious 
Hewes may kerve. 1703 MAUNDRELL Journ, Ferus, (1732) 
77 Carv'd in such a manner, as to resemble a piece of 
wainscot. 1832 Tennyson Pad. Art 138 A million wrinkles 
carved his skin. 1895 Loner. A/asy. Pandora v, Yon 
oaken chest, carven with figures, 1883 Lioyn £45 § FL 
11. 84 Sarcophagi carved with old Christian emblems, 

7. tutr. or absol, To cut figures or designs; to 
practise the sculptor’s or engraver'’s art. 

31567 Maprret Gr. Forest 12b, Kaman the stone... is easie 
to be engranen and carued in, 1g9: Harincton Ord, Fur. 
u. xxxiil, Ile ihat carves and drawes with equall praise. 
1841-4 Emyrson Ess. art Wks, (Bohn) 1, 147 We carve 
and paint, or we behold what is carved and painted. 1858 
Grapstonr /lomer 3. 14 Where other poets sketch, Homer 
draws ; and where they draw he carves. 

+ Zo 


III. 8. zuér. To cut up meat at table. 


carve to: to serve, oD Y (any one at a meal). 
a1300 A’. Horn 233 Tech him, .Biuore me to kerue, And 
of thecupe seruc. ¢ 1386 Cuaucrkr Prof, 100 He. .carf hiforn 
his fader at the table. 148 Caxton Chyualry 17 Enery 
man that wylle come to knyghihode hym behoueth to lerne 
in his yougthe to kerue at the table, ¢rs3o Lo. Berxeas 
Arth. Lyt, Bryt, (1814) 283 There Gouernar carued to the 
lady ryght goodly with his knyfe. 1625 SaNorrson Ser, 
(1681) I. 133 Give them from your own, but do not carve 
them from another's trencher, 1665 Boyte Occas. Re/f. 11. v. 
(2675) 152 Upon his being Carv‘d toata Feast. 1727 Swirt 
Gallrver u. iii. 122_A bit of meat .. out of which I carved 
for myself 175x Curstrrr. Lett. ccxi, A man who tells 
you eel that he cannot carve. 1868 Q. Victoria Life 
~ 4 148 General Grey and Lady Churchill carved. 
. trans. e.g. To carve a fowl, a joitt, etc. 
¢1sag Fritn -ntité, (1829) 30x Men to carve his [Pope's] 
morsels. 1599 Suaxs. Auch Ado v.i 157 A calues head 


CARVE. 


and a Capon, the which if I doe not carue most curiously, 
say my knife’s naught. ¢x61x Cuapman /dtad 1x. (R.) Till 
I had..carued thee tendrest meate. 1865 TroLtore Belton 
Est. xxiv. 286 Captain Aylmer..would have carved the 
roast fowl with much more skill. 

9. fig. a. intr. To help or serve (oneself or 
others) at one’s own discretion, to do at one’s 
pleasure, indnlge oneself. 

1602 Suaxs. Ham. 1, iii. 20 Hee may not, as vnuallued 
persons doe, Carue for himselfe. 1602 Warner Ad, Eng. 
1x. li. (1612) 232 Which of the Patriarks, Prophets, or 
Gods people .. vnto their owne Affections caru'd. 1633 
Be. Haw /fard Texts 581 They shall carve themselves of 
your punishment, and their owne advancement at their 
pleasure. 1649 — Cases Conse. 11, x. (1654) 159 Thus to 
carve himselfe of Justice, is.. to violate lawfull authority. 
1691 Locke Afoney Wks. 1727 I. 35 When some common 
and great Distress..emboldens them to carve to their wants 
with armed Force. ‘ 

+b. trans. To apportion at discretion, to assign 
as one’s portion or lot, to take at one’s pleasure. 

178 Banister Hést, Man iv. 51 Be sapient therfore 
Reader. .not captious in caruing a fault. 1650 Hosses De 
Corp. Pol. 33 Where every man carveth out his own right, 
it hath the same effect, as if there were no right at all. 
1662 Futter Worthies (1840) I. iv. 18 Carving a good por- 
tion of honour to themselves. 1742 MippteTon Cicevv 1.1. 
33 Licence being indulged to an insolent army of carving 
for themselves what fortunes they pleased. 1755 YounG 
Centaur ii. (1737) 1V. 139 God's promises are better than 
anything we can carve for ourselves. 

10. To cut up or subdivide. 

rgtx SHaFress. Charact. (1737) LI. rr2 Our second head 
we shou'd again subdivide into firsts and seconds, but that 
this manner of carving is of late days grown much out of 
fashion. 1818 Cruise Digrest, VI. 379 The testator .. has 
carved the whole fee in particular estates. 1870 BRVANT 
fitad 1. 1, 25 All the rest was carved into small portions. 
1875 Stunss Const. Hést. 1. v. 97 The Country was carved 
into equal districts. 

ll. The alliterative phrase cut and carve goes 
back to the 14th c. when the two words were 
equivalent, and cu¢ was beginning to take the 
place of carve: it is still used, though mostly fg., 
and prob. carve is now usually taken in the pre- 
ceding or some of the extant senses. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. xiv. (1498) 181 The 
skynne is callyd cutis in latyn, for it..is ofte kytte and 
coruen. /éid. xvi. cii. 667 Bowes of mirra ben kerue and 
kytte and slytte. c1q00 Rom. Rose 1887 This arwe was 
kene grounde, As ony rasour that is founde, To kutte and 
kerve. 1633 G. Hersert Temple, Divinitie ii, Which with 
the edge of wit they cut and carve. 1799 H. Hunter tr. 
St. Pierre's Sind, Nat, (ed. 2) 1, Introd.8 Mr. L. T. Rede.. 
proceeds to cut and carve me down into. .acareful abridge- 
ment, 1812 Combe (Dr. Syntax) Picturesque x1x. 72 
the last he’d cut and carve. 

12. Zo carve out: a. (in Legal lang.) To cut a 
smaller or subordinate estate out of a larger one. 

1625 Burces Pers. Tithes 2x To carue out his whole 
maintenance out of thcir estates. 1767 BLACKSTONE Com. 
II. 107 The fee-simple..is generally vested and resides in 
some person or other; though divers inferior estates may 
be carved out of it. 1876 Dicsy Read Prop. v. $2. 215 The 
estate of tenant in tail was, according to the metaphorical 
expression of the lawyers, ‘carved out of’, that is, less than 
an estate in fee simple and diffcrent from it. 1879 CasTLE 
Law Rating 66 The interests carved out or subordinate to 
his occupation. 1885 Law Ref, 29 Chance. Div. 255 A lease 
..carved out of a term created by a lease of the 27th of 
June, 1797. 

b. transf. (Sometimes also in other senses, esp. 
1 and 4.) 

1605 Suaks. Afacb. 1. ii. 19 Braue Macheth .. with his 
brandisht Steele .. caru’d ont his passage. 1695 Btack- 
morn Pr, Arth. vu. 579 ‘The valiant..carve out to 
themselves propitious Fate. 1716-7 Bentiry Sern. xi. 
i poe his own satisfaction in every object of 

esire. 1 Freeman Norn. Cong. (1876) 1. vi. 465 Roger 
now sought to carve out a dominion for himself. 1874 
Bracke SedfCuit. 77 Persistency will carve out a way to 
unexpected success. 1875 M¢LAREN Serv. Ser. 1. viii. 144 

- No matter what honour they have carved out for themselves 
with their swords, 


+13. fig. (with reference to speech) Schmidt sug- 
gests ‘To show great courtesy and affability’. Ods. 
1588 Suaks. LZ. L, L. v. ii. 323 He can carue too, and 
lispe ; Why this is he That kist away his hand in courtesie. 
1598 — Ae: IV. 1. iit. 49 Shee discourses: shee carues } 
she gines the leere of inuitation. 

Carve, sé. [f. the vb.) An act or stroke of 
Carving. See also Carr. 

Mod, Give it a carve. 

Carve, erroneous spelling of Carve ploughland. 

Carved (karvd, -éd), sf/. a. [f. CARVE v. + 
-ED1.] Cut, sculptured, engraved ; sce the vb. 

1526 Piler, Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) x92b, No kerued ne 
grauen ydoll. x593 Suaxs. Rich. //, m. ii, 152 A payre of 
carued Saints, x61z Bite Ps, Ixxiv. 6 They breake dotee 
the carued worke thereof. 1662 Futter Worthies (1840) 
III. 188 The carved chapel of Wainscot, 1822 Procter 
(B. Cornwall} Flocd of Thess. 1. 102 Phidias— whose 
carved thoughts ‘Ihrew beauty o’er the years of Pericles. 
1870 Brvant iliad I, 1m, 100 At rest on his carved couch. 

b. Nant. High-carved: app. = high-cargued; 
see ue. and CaRvinc. 

@ 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts tt. (1704) 374/1 The 
difference in the Built of Ships, betwixt a oak een and 
high Carvid. 1667 Lond. Gas. No. 170/4 Two great 
Frenchmen of War, being high carved ships. 

Carvel (kivél). Aut, Forms: 5 kervel, 
-yle; 5 earuyll, 5-7 carvell, 6 earuile, karuell, , 
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6-7 carvill, 7 carvile, -eile, karval, 6-7, 9 ear- 
vel; see also CaARAVEL. [a. OF .cartelle, kirvelle 
(16th c. in Littré): see Caraven. Carve/ was the 
vernacular Eng. form from 15th to 17th c., and still 
continues to be so, so far as the word is truly at 
home, as in the comb. carvel-buzit, etc.] 

The ordinary name from the 15th to the 17th c., 
of a somewhat small, light, and fast ship, chiefly 
of Spain and Portugal, but also mentioned as 
French and English. (Rarely mentioned after 
1650 exc. as a thing of history, and then usnally 


written cavavel, aftermod.F. caravelle, Pg.caravela.) 

1462 Rep. Fr. Prisoners in Paston Lett. 11. 93 In to 
Scotland ward in a kervyle of Depe. 1494 FaByan vit. 447 
Of y° Englyshe men. .ii, barkys, and a caruyll: the whiche 
thre small shyppys_ escaped by theyr delyuer Saylynge. 
1513 DouGias Eines vu. ii. 61 The payntit carvellis fleting 
throu the flude. 1575 Lanenan Zef, (1871) 13 Hoounds 
harroing after [the deer], az they had bin a number of 
skiphs too the spoyle of a karuell. 1590 Greene #2. Bacon 
ix. 262 Rich Alexandria dmgs, Feich’d by carvels_ from 
Egypt's richest streights. 1613 Purcnas /’¢dgr. vu. ii. 729 
‘Thus Columbus is set forth with three Caruels at the 
King’s charges. 1622 HEYLIN Cosmogr. 1v. (1682) 29 Anin- 
finite numher of karvals and small Boats. 1627 Carr. Satu 
Seaman's Grant, ix. 40 A Carnell whose sailes stand like a 
paire of ‘Tailers sheeres. 1631 Heywoop /air Maid of IV. 
tiv. i, Wks. 1874 I, 313 It did me good Tosee the Spanish 
Carveile vaile fee top Vnto my Maiden Flag. 1686 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 2201/1 Besides... they have g or ro Carvels or 
small Frigats, from 18 to 6 Guns. 1830 James Daruley 
xxxv. 154 From the biggest man-of-war to the meanest 
carvel. 1854 H. Mitver Sch. § Sede. fii. (1857) 42 All sorts 
of barques and carvels..correctly drawn on the slate. 

+2. a. The Paper Nautilus or Argonaut. b. 
The floating mollusc Zathina. ec. A jelly-fish 
(Aledusa). Obs. 

1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes 6 This tittle Fish, the Carvill, 
riseth to the 1op of the sea. .and there..raises up his Maine 
Mast, spreads his sayles, which he makes of his own sinews, 
and begins his voyage. 1688 J. Cravton Virginia in Phil, 
Trans, XVII. 783 In the Sea I saw many little things which 
the Seamen call Carvels..they Swim like a small Sheeps 
Bladder above the Water, downwards there are long Fibrous 
Strings, some whereof I have found near half a yard long. 
1690 J. Bamister | Zrgiuia ibid. 671 The Nautilus or Carvil 
(as the Sailors call it). [x707 Suoane Faeaical. 7 When we 
were in about 46 degrees of Northern Latitude, I first saw 
what seamen call a Caraval or Portuguese Man of War.] 

3. Comb. carvel-built, (Vaut.) applied to a 
vessel ‘the planks of which are all finsh and 
smooth, the edges laid close to cach other. . in 
contradistinction to clinker-built, where they over- 
lap cach other’ (Smyth Sarlor’s Word-hk.). So 
carvel-planked a., carvel-work. 

1678 Pui.irs [erroneously] Carnel-work, the building of 
ships first with their Timbers, and after bring on their 
planks. 1798 Cart. Mitrer in Nicolas Diss. Nelson VIL. 
clix, The pains I had taken to get carver-built boats. x805 
Mariner's Dict., Carvel Work, in contradistinction to 
clincher work ; is the common method of planking vessels by: 
laying the edges close to each other, and caulking them to 
make them water tight. 1859 M¢Cuintock Voy, Fox (1881) 
249 She had been originally ‘carvel’ built. 1886 R. C. 
Leste Sea-painter's Log xi, 252 The heavy carvel-planked 
boats of the French, Spaniards, or Italians. 


Carven (ka-1v’n), AA/. a. [Strong pa. pple. of 
CARVE 2.: in ME, corven ; carver occurs in 16thc., 
but its present use isa rgth c. revival, orig. poctical, 
but now frequent in rhetorical prose.} =Carven. 

1330, R. Brunne Chyon. (1810) 336 Of arte he had pe 
maistrie, he mad a coruen kyng. 1430 Lyne. Chron. Troy 
nn, xi, The corue knottes. ¢1449 Pecock Nefr. i. xix. 114 
Graued werk or coruun werk. 1528 Morr J/eresyes 1. 
Wks. 1317/2 Hys pmage painted or caruen. 1820 Keats S?. 
Agnes xxiv, Gat landed with carven imageries. 1856 Mrs. 
Browninc Aur. Leigh w, x00 A screen of carven ivory. 
1879 DowpeNn Southey 32 A miracle of carven tracery 
branches overhead. 

Carvene (kiavin). Chem. 

Cy Hy: found in oil of Caraway. 

1876 HARLEY Jfaé. Med. 578 Carvene boils at 343°. 

Carver (kittva1). [f. Carve v. +-ER a 

1. gen. One who carves or cuts. 

€1380 Wreur Sel. Wks. ILI, 320 Clipperis and purse- 
kerveris. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rov. xx. (1495) 125 
Of the teeth some ben keruers. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn- 
ing (1873) 56 A carver or a divider of cummin seed. 

2. spec. One who carves wood, ivory, stone, etc. ; 
a sculptor: most frequently (when not otherwise 


qualified) applied to one who carves in wood. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Kxts. 7. 1041 Ne portreyour, ne kerver of 
nas 1495 Act 11 Hen. VI/, xxii. §1 A Freemason .. 

tyler, Plommer, Glasier, Kerver nor Joyner. 1589 Put- 
TENHAM Eng. Poeste (Arb,) 311 The painter or keruers craft. 
1605 Uryali Chev. w. i, in Bullen O. Pd. IIL. 336 A cunning 
Carver had cut out thy shape ..in white alabaster. 1754 
Donstey Agric. ii. (R.) Smooth linden best obeys The 
carver’s chissel, 4 Tucker Z¢. Nat. (1852) II. 604 
The carver, the gilder, and the paper-hanger. 1840 Hoop 
Kilmansege, Death xvii, Its foreman, a carver and gilder. 

+b. atérié. (A tree) used for carving. 

1590 Spenser /, Q.1.%.9 The carver holme, the maple 

seldom inly sound. 


3. One who carves at table. 

1432-0 tr. igdex (Rolls) VI. 435 Whom the kynges 
kerver hurte soore. @1450 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 446 To bere 
his swerd & be his keruere tofore him. 109-10 Ac# 
Hen. VIII, xiv, Hys Cuppe berers Carvours and Sewers. 
1670 Lassets Voy. /taly T. 36 Several carvers cut up all 


A. hydro-carbon 


CARY. 


the meat at a side table. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4672/1 First 
Carver, and Brother to the Empress. A/od. An expert 
carver. 

b. A carving knife. 4 pair of carvers: a carv- 
ing knife and fork. 

x84o THACKERAY Catherine ii, You had got the carver out 
of her hand. 

+4. fig. One who assigns any onc his ‘ portion’, 
t To be one’s own carver: to take or choose for 
oneself at one’s own discretion. OAs. 

1579 LyLy uphues (Arb.) 55 In this poynte I meane not 
to be mine owne caruer. 1598 — Moth. Bombie (Halliwa 
Neither father nor mother, kith nor kinne shall bee her 
carver in a husband. 1883 Banincton Commandi. 343 
That everie souldier should be his owne carver and take 
what he can get. 1614 Raveicn /7ist. Pordd v. v.$7. 11. 
595 Plainly told them, that the Romans would be their 
owne Carvers, and take what they thought good. 1645 Dr. 
Hatt Couttentation 39 Wee are ill carvers for our selves; hee 
that made us, knows vvhat is fit for us. a1714 App. J. 
Suarp Ser, Ii. (R.) He himself, were he to be the carver 
of his fortunes .. would chuse for himself. x797 Hovcrorr 
Stolberg's Trav. \i. (ed. 2) 250 Peter. has.. been the carver 


of his own fortune. 

Ca‘rvership. [sce -suir.] The office of 
carver (to the king), 

1830 Nicotas in Priz. Purse Exp. Elis, Vork 1g2/1 He 
was..protected in the enjoyment of the carvership. 

Carvery. sonce-wwd. [sec -ERY.] a. Meat to 
be carved. b. Carved or sculptured work. 

1839 New Monthly Mag. VV. 129 ‘The tin was lifted from 
his share of the carvery. 1845 ‘I’. Coorrr urgat. Suicides 
(1877) 23 O' ercanopied with perforated carvery. 

Carvey, -vie, var. of Sc. Carvy. 

Carving (kavin), v/. sd. [f. Carve v.} 

1, The action ofthe verb Carve, in various senses. 

In senses 5-7 of the vb., carting is now usually restricted 
to work in wood, ivory, ctc., sce@p/ure being used of work 
in stone, and chasiay of work in metal, 

aizzg Ancr. R, 344 Of keorfunge, oder of hurtunge. 
a@ 1240 Lofsone in Cott. {10. 207 In umbe keoruunge. ¢ 1380 
Wvenir Sed. ies. ILL, 264 Kervynge of mete, 1530 Fivor 
Gov.1.viii, He shulde be. .enstructed in painting or keruinge. 
1561 I. Norton Calvin's lust.1. 26 Caruing and painting 
are the giftes of God. @1613 Oversury Charac, Very 
eoman, Her wrie little finger bewraies carving. 1641 
Mitton Ch. Govt. (1851) 118 To say Episcopacy is partly of 
divine institution, and partly of mans own carving. 1768 
Priv, Lett. ist Ld. Malmesbury 1.168 Ladies here never 
interfere with carving, etc. 1841-4 Emerson #ss., 17 /st. 
Wks. L. 5 The value which is given to wood by carving. 

2. Carved work ; a carved figure or design. 

61384 Cnaccer //, Fame 1302 More to tellen.. Ne of 
compasses ne of kervynges. 1633 G. Herneer Tespl, 
Sfoni, Wood..embellished with flowers and carvings. 1826 
Scotr Heodst. i, The carving on the reading-desk. 186: 
Lapy Hersert Li press, Spain 20 The choir.. is very rich 
in carving. 

3. Naut. High-carving: sce CARven b. 

a1642 Monson Navad Tracts (Churchill) ITI. 322/1 A 
ship that carries her ordnance low, and her hull high built, 
has a greal advantage of a galley. .if she [sc. the galley) be 
desperately forced to board the same ship, she will not 
be able to enter her, in respect of her heighth and high 
carving. 

4. attrib, and in comb., as carving-board, fork, 
knife, -machine, -machinery, -table, -tool, ctc. 

c14so Bk. Curtasye 673 in Babeces Bk., Two keruyng 
knyfes. 1503 Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. Vork (1830) 96 A 
payre of carving knyves. 1673-4 Grew Anat, Truks vii. 
§ 3 Shoomakers..make use of it [sallow] for their Carving- 
boards. 1678 Loud. Gaz. No. 1332/4, 1 silver carving fork. 
1680 /é/d. No. 1487/4 A great Carving Spoon. 1875 Urr 
Dict. Arts 1. 739 The most perfect carving machine. .made 
for strictly artistic works. /4/d. The carving machinery 
. invented by Mr. Jordan and patented in 1845. 

Carving, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1nc 2] That 
carves or cuts; cutting, sharp. 

«1225 Aner, R.212 Scherpe & keoruinde wordes, ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 8640 Hit was keruond & kene. 1413 Lypa, 
Pylgr, Sowle wi. i. (483) 50 Sharp keruyng rasours. 

+Carvist. O/s, Falconry. A hawk in its first 
year, of proper age to be carried on the fist. 

1677 N. Cox Gent. Recreat. .(1706) 21 The fourth [Falcon] 
is termed Murzarolt (the latest term is Carvist, as much as 
to say, Carry on the Fist) they are so called January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April, and till the middle of May, during 
which time they must be kept on the Fist. 1704 WorLIDGE 
Dict. Rust. et Urb. sx. 1720-1800 in Barley. 

Carvy (kauvi). Also 7 carvi, 7- carvie, 9 
earvey. Sc. form of CARRAWAY, esp. (in f/) in 
sense 2, small confections containing carraway 


seeds. 

@1648 Dicpy Closet Open. (1671) 149 If you shew a few 
carvi comfits on the top, it will not be amiss. 1689 A. Hav 
tr. St. Germain's R. Physic 58 (Jam.) Seeds of the four 
greater hot seeds, viz. Annise, Carvie, Cumin, Fennel. 1802 
Agric. Surv, Peebles 397 Jam.) A small handful of camo- 
mile flowers, two tea-spoonfuls of anise-seeds, and as much 
carvey-seeds. 1820 Blackw, Mag. Oct. 14 (Jam.) She had 
preserved, since the great tea-drinking. .the remainder of ihe 
two ounces of carvey, bought for that memorable occasion. 


Carway, obs. form of Caraway. 

Carwhichet, -witchet, var. CARRIWITCHET. 

Carwi'dgeon. ? =CARRIWITCHET. 

a1626 Mippteton Mayor of Queend. v.i, 2nd Player, The 
Whirligig, the Whibble, the Carwidgeon. Sto. Hey- 
day? what names are these? 2d. P/, New names of late. 


+Cary. Os. Some textile fabric. Cf. Care sd.2 
01394 ?. Pi. Crede 422 His cote was of a cloute Pat cary 


y-called. 


CARYATID. 


Caryatid (kerijetid). Arch. Pl. usually in L. 
form caryatides ; also caryatids, and (erron.) 
8 eareatides, 9 caryatide. fad. L. caryatid-es, 
a. Gr. xapudrides, pl. of Caryatis, Kapvaris a 
priestess of Artemis at Caryac (Kapta: a village in 
Laconia), also a female figure as below.] 

A female figure used as a column to support an 
entablature. Also aé/rt., as in caryatid figures. 

1563 Suute Arcéit, Biija, Ymages, figured like women.. 
named Cariatides..for pillers. 1679 Confinement, a Poemg 
Alas, the Order solely is, That of the captiv’d Cariatides, 
1776 R. CHANDLER Trav, Greece(1825) 11. 86 The entablature 
is supported by women, called caryatides. The Greeks .. 
destroyed Carya, a city which had favoured the commoa 
enemy, cut off the males, and carried into captivity the 
women, whom they compelled to retain their dress..in a 
state of servitude. 1804 Ann, Rev. 11. 351 To place like 
caryatids our perfection in our supportance. 1844 Disraei 
Coningsby vu. viii. 275 Caryatides carved in dark oak. 1846 
Exus £igin Maré. V1. 39 Caryatid figures, 1847 Tenny- 
son Princ, w. 183 Two great statues, Art And Science, 
Caryatids, lifted up A weight of emblem. 

Hence Carya'tidal, Caryatide‘an, Caryati‘dic 
adjs., like, or of the nature of, a Caryatid. 

1835 Gentl, Mag. 1. 192/2 Cariatidal statues. 1865 E. 
C. Cravtow Crue? Fort. f.143 Caryatidean atiitudes. 1882 
O'Donovan Mery Oasis xxxvii. (1882) I. 126 Caryatidic 
appendages of the architecture of my residence. 

arycke, caryk(e, obs. ff. Carrack. 

Caryen, caryne, caryon, obs. ff. CARRION, 

Caryinite (karsiinoit), A/in. [f. Gr. xaptiv-os 
nut-brown.] A lead-manganese-caleium arsenate. 

1887 Dana Jat. Min. 234. ' 

Caryophyllaceous (ke:riofilétfiss), a. Bor. 
[ad. mod.L. Caryophyllicex, £. caryophyllus (ad. 
Gr. xapvdpuaddor), the elove-pink.] 

a. Belonging to the N.O. Caryophyllacce. b. 
Applied to a corolla having five petals with long 
elaws, as in the clove-pink. 

1835 Linotry Jutrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 335 A caryophyllaceous 
[corolla] has long, narrow, distant claws. 

+ Caryo'phyllate, v. 0é;.-' 
-ATE.] To flavour with cloves. 
phyllated A//. a. 

1641 Frencu Distil/, iv. (1651) 99 On this pour Spirit of 
Wine Caryophyllated. 

Ca:ryophy'lleous, «. Ao/, =CaryoPrHyLa- 
CEOUS, &. 

1794 Martyn Xoussean’s Bot. xix. 272 Caryophylleous 
plants. 

|| Caryopsis (kzrip‘psis). ot. Pl.-ides (-idiz’. 
[mod.L., f Gr. xdpu-oy nut + dyzs appearance.] A 
smallone-seeded dry indehiscent fruit, whose pericarp 
adheres to the sced throughout so as to form onc 
body with it, as in wheat and other kinds of corn. 

1830 Linney .Vat. Syst. Bot. 6 Dry nuts or yopsides, 
1872 Ouver Alem, Bot, u, 278 In cae y and Oats, the 
pale, or the pale and flowering glume, adhere to the cary- 
opsis, after the time of flowering. 

Cas, obs. form of Case sd. 

+ Cas. ? Overthrow, fallen mass. (But in the 
passage quoted the Ellesmere and two other MSS. 
have /as heap.) 

©1386 Cuaucer Ants. TJ. 147 (Harl., Corpus, Petw, 
Lansd.) To ransake in the caas of be bodies dede [so Il. 151 
162; kere Harl. has chaas). 

Ca, sa, (ka si). Zaw. The usual abbreviation 
of capias ad satisfactendum (sce CaPtas). 

1796 J. Axstey Pleader’s G. (1803) 70 [He] conceives that 
Ca’ Sa’s are vexatious, And shudders at a Fieri facias, 
1864 Daily Tel. 30 Aug., The bankrupt had not only been 
arrested on a ca. sa. but on a capias, and the proper course 
would be to apply to a judge at chambers. 1865 Dudlin 
Univ. Mag. 1. 562 I've got a ca. sa. against you, Captain. 

Casakene, obs. form of CASSAKIN, 

Casal (k2'sil), a. [f. Case+-aL.] Of or be- 
longing to grammatical case. 

1834 J. M. MeCuttocn Eng. Gram. 57 note, The casal 
termination of the Saxon possessive. 

|| Casal, casale, [It. casale, f. casa house.] 
A hamlet (in Italy, Malta). 

1506 Guytrorpe Piler, (1851) 56 We landed .. and wente 
to suche casales as we founde, and refresshed us. 1810 
Coterince Frietd (1818) III. 321 A venerable old man, 
foe gd to one of the distant casals. 1834 F. F. Heap 
Bubbles of Brunnen 190 People who had come from the 
most remote casals [in Malta] to see the execution. 

Casamat(e, obs. form of CaseMare. 

Casamunar, var. CASSUMUNAR a medical root. 

+ Casard, Obs. =Casincs. 

1499 Pyxson Promp, Parv., Casard netes donge [1516 W. 
de W. casan], dozeture, 

Casareep, casava: see Cass-. 

_ Tt Casbald. 0s. A term of reproach (addressed 
in places quoted to Mary Magdalene). 
de ig York iy a, # Go i casbalde with pi 

we. CF iS h 
Se lace 

Cascabel (kaskibel). Forms: 7 caskable, 
casacabel(l, g cascable, 7- cascabel. [a. Sp. 
cascabel little round bell, child’s rattle, rattlesnake ; 
which has been conjectured to be connected with 
Ib scabellum a kind of castanet played with the 
foot: see Diez.] 


[f as prec. + 
Hence Caryo- 


144 


1, Guizery. Formerly the knob or pommel at 
the rear end of a cannon; now the whole rear part 
behind the base ring, including knob and base. 

1639 R. Warp Animade, Warre 129 The Center of the 
pummell or Caskable of the Peece. 1672 W. P. Compi. 
Guauer iv. 5 The _Pumel or Button at her Coyl or Britch- 
end is called the Casacabel. 1795 Phil. Trans, LXXXV. 
439 A circular cavity ..to receive the cascabel of the gun. 
1797 Rumrorp téid. LXXXVII. 240 A cannon of metal... 
placed vertically upon its cascabel, 1858 Greener Guntete: 

g Furnished with trunnions, cascable, and touchhole. 1864 
Daily Tel, 25 May, The knob of the cascable. 

+b. called also cascadel-deck. Obs. 

1669 S. Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xi. 48 (On engraving 
ve @ Gust) Casacabell deck. 1706 Puitups, Cascaéde/, the 

‘ummel or hindermost round Knob at the Breach of a 
great Gun, by some called the Cascabel-deck. 

| 2. A rattle-snake ; also its rattle. (Sp.] 

1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa’s Voy. S, Amer, I. vii, 60 The 
cascabel or ratile-snake..at the end of its tail is the cascabel 
or rattle. ng Tu. Ross tr. Humboldt’s Trav. 1. iv. 152 
The Cascabel, or rattle-snake, the Coral, and other vipers. 

Cascade (keskél-d), sb. Also 7 cascata, cas- 
cate, caskade. fa. F. cascade, ad. It. cascata fall, 
f. cascare to fall; see -ADE.] 

1. A waterfall. a. Usually, a small waterfall ; 
esp. one of a series of small falls, formed by water 
in its descent over rocks, or in the artificial works 
of the kind introduced in landscape gardening. 

1641 Evetyx Diary 8 Oct., Divers springs of water, arti- 
ficial Cascades. 1670 Lassets Voy. /taly u. 315 The foun- 
tains, the Cascatas, the Grottas, the Givandolas, and the 
other rare water works. 1789 Mas. Piozzi Journ. France 1.11 
The underwork of an artificial cascade. 1808 Pike Sonrces 
Mississ. 1. App. 50 Springs which form small cascades as 
they tumble over the cliffs. 1873 G.C. Davies Afout:t. and 
Vere xiii, 101 For a quarter ofa mile the water comes down 
in a series of small cascades. 

+b. Formerly in a wider sense. 

267% Phil, Trans, V1. 2151 On this side of the Cascata’'s 
ofthe Nile. 2673 Ray Journ. Low C. 105 Agreat Cascate 
or Catarract of the river Rhene. 1684 T. Burser 77. 
Earth 1. 99 Great spouts or caskades of water. 1718 Rowe 
Ode Ning’s Birth-D, vi, Volga tumbling in Cascades. 

2. fransf. and fig. 

1860 TyxpaLt Gluc. 1. § 2. 20 The ice cascade. 1869 
Puuties i’csvv, iii, 70 Forming a most beautiful and un- 
common cascade [of red-hot ashes, etc.]. 1878 Gro. Euior 
Coll. Breakf. P. 389 Anti-social force that sweeps you down 
The world in one cascade of molecules. 

b. A pyrotechnic device imitating a fall of water. 

c. A loose wavy fall or muffle of lace, ete. 

1882 Word? 21 June 18/1 [The jacket] had a sailor collar 
..and cascade of lace down the front. 1885 Mew Fork 
H eekly Sun 13 May 6/5 Morning dresses..are made dressy 
with profuse use of ribbons in bows, flots, cascades. 

d. “lecir. Charge by cascade: a method of 
eharging a series of insulated Leyden jars by con- 
necting the outer coating of the first with the knob 
of the next, and so on; the last outer coating being 
connected with the ground, 

1870R. Fercuson Electr. 89 Called the charge by cascade, 

3. Comb., as cascade-garden, 

@ 1667 CowLey Greatness (1684) 123 Nor vast Parks, nor 
Fountain, or Cascade-Gardens. 

Cascade (keskérd), v. [f. the sb.] 

1. intr. To fall or pour in a cascade. 

1902 S. Plarker] tr. Tully's De Finibus 70 Wines. .Cas- 
kading from a mighty Goblet. 1732-48 Dr For, &c. Torr 
Gt, Brit, I, 218 (D.) In the middle of a large octagon piece 
of water stands an obelisk of near seventy feet, for a Fet- 
d’-Eau to cascade from the top of &. 1791 SMEATON Edy- 
stone £.. § 100 The waves cascade through this gap. 1830 
Lyete Princ. Geol. (1875) I. 1. xxvi. 34 A much more 
copious stream of melted matter, had cascaded down the 
same height and overflowed the plain below. 1880 Miss 
Birp Yafan I. 123 A vigorous mountaia torrent caseading 
its way between rocky walls. 

b. trans. (Cf. Cascank sb. 2c.) 

1861 Tuackeray Philip xix. 258 Who wore a large high 
black-satin stock cascading over a figured silk waist-coat. 

c. vulgar. To vomit. ? Obs. 

, (2771 Smottett //umph. Cl. 111. 4 Oct. iti, She cascaded 
in his urn.) 1805 Naval Chron. XV. 35, I had cascaded two 
or three times. 1847-78 Hat.iweit, Cascade, to vomit, 
Var. dial. (Webster Says: collog. or vulgar in Amer.] 

2. trans. To pour, like a cascade. sonce-use. 

21796 Coteripce Lett. to Estlin (1884) 21 The Monthly 
has cataracted panegyric on my poems, the Critical has 
cascaded it, 

Hence Casca-ding vd/. sé. 

179 Smeaton Edystone L. § 100 The cascading of the 
water through tbe gully before mentioned. 

+Cascan. [a. obs. F. cascane.] (See quots.) 

1696 Puittirs, Cascans, in Fortification, Wells dige’d to 
clear the Mines from Water. 1904 J. Harris Lex Techn., 
Cascan..is a certain Hole or Hollow-place in form of a well, 
from whence a Gallery dug in like manner ander Ground is 
convey'd, to give Air to the Enemies Mine. 1721-1800 in 
Baiwey. 

i Cascara (kaskara), [Sp. edseara bark.] A 
bark eanoe (in Spanish America). 

1882 Athengnm 4 Feb. 155/2 Birch-bark canoes, dug. 
outs, cedar carioes, bale, woodskins, and cascaras, 1882 
Standard to Feb, 5/3 The cascara of the Caripuna..or the 
coracle of the MAndans and the Welsh, 

Cascarilla (keskirilad). [a. Sp. cascariiia, 
dim. of cascara rind, bark. In F. cascarille.] The 
bitter aromatic bark of the plant Crotow elenteria, 
used as atonic. Also called cascariila bark, 


CASE. 


1686 Lond. Gaz. No, 2186/1, 200 thousand pounds of the 
Bark of Trees, called Cascarilla. 1759 B. Srivuixert. tr. 
Beyerstein's Physic in Misc. Tracts (1762) 210 They use the 
cascarilla, which is certainly a very good medicine in shiver. 
ings. 1826 Goon Bk, Nat. (1834) I. 191 The cascarilla 
bark and castor oil are obtaiaed from plants poisonous in 
some part or other. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comon. 234. 

lfence Cascari‘llin,a bitter substance (C,, Hy. O,) 
obtained from cascarilla bark. 

1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 83 Cascarillin, a aeutral, 
bitter, crystallizable principle. ¥ . 

+ Casceis. Sc. Os. Some article of attire. 

1578 Javent. (1815) 231 (Jam.) Ane white casceis pasmentit 
with silvir. 2 . + 

+ Caschielawis. Sv. 7/. Os. 
lawes. 

[Cosmo Innes, Sketches of aig Se. Fist. compares g/as- 
favis=Gael. glas-damh handcuff; this has suggested the 
possibility of formation from Gael. caisg (kak) restrain+ 
fanth (lav) hand, or that tbe derivation includes cas foot 
(genitive corse, ko'fe) and /amh. But these are merely con- 
jectures. The torture, however, appears to have been allied 
to that called ‘the three smalls,’ in Gaelic folk-lore.] ‘ 

An instrument of torture, said to have been in- 
vented by the ‘Master of Orkney’ in 1596. Its 
actiou appears to have been forcibly to draw to- 
gether the body and limbs of the victim, and hold 
him in this cramped position. 

(An unlucky ‘shot* at a derivation, hazarded by Dr. 
Jamieson [{‘ It might be deduced from Teut. Aansse, fousse 
(Fr. chausse) a stocking, and /arw tepidus q. the warm 
hose’), although absolutely pre-scientific and worthless, is 
the sole foundation for the imaginary description of this 
‘ frightful machine’, adopted by Mr. Lecky, /list, Rat. (2865) 
I. 142. The assumption that it was in legal use is eqaally 
baseless ; all the references are to legal proceedings against 
those who were charged with applying this cruel torture.) 

1596 in Pitcairn Crim, Trials 1. 1. 375 The said Alesoun 
was, be vehement tortour of the caschielawis quhairin sche 
was kepit be the space of fourtie-aucht houris, compellit 
to mak the said pretendit Confessioune. did. 1. 376 He 
being kepit in the caschielawis ellewin dayis and ellewin 
nychtis; tuyise in the day, be the space of fourtene dayis, 
callit in the buites. [1607 /ndictment of Master of Orkney 
in Se. lets (1816) IV. 396/2 Novo et inusitato crudelitatis 
lormento a se invento vulgo lie caschelawes.} 1599 (11 Oct.) 
Regr. of Priny Council rf Scot. VI. 49 Without ony offens 
or fault committit be him [he] patt him to tortour in ane 
instrument nameit the caschielawis, and held him thairin 
the space of twa houris, drawing his body, nek, armes, and 
feit togidder within the boundis of ane span. 

||Caschrom (ka‘syrom). Also caserome, 
-croim, casschron. (Gael. cas foot, cvont, chron, 
crooked.] An instrament of tillage formerl ynsed in 
the Scottish Highlands, called also ‘ foot-plough ’. 

1806 Gasetteer Scotl. 513 The cascroim or crooked spade is 
almost the only utensil used by the common class of tenants 
in labouring the ground. 1808 J. Watxer Hist. Hebrides 
4 Highi. Scot. 1.170 The cascrome, or crook spade. 1824 
MrCuttocn Hight. § W. Fst. Scoti. IV, 297 Dugald who 
drives at the Caschrom. 186: Ssites aid Il. 375 
An instrument called the cas-chrom—literally the ‘ crooked- 
foot’ .. was almost the only tool employed in tillage. 

| Caseo, [Sp. casco hull, hulk.] a. The hull 
ofaship. b. A kind of boat used at Manila in 
lading and unlading hing 

1785 MAGENS /xsurances 1, 211 Upoa the Casco as it is 

‘d or the Hull of the Ship. 

Case (k@s), 56.1 Forms: 3-5 cas, (4 cais, 
caice, cass), 4-5 caas, cnace, 4-6 ence, kaco, 6 
Sc. caice, 4- case. [ME. cds, caas, a. OF. cas in 
same sense :—L. cdst-s, casst-s fall, chance, occur- 
rence, case, f, stem cas- of cadére to fall.] 

+1. A thing that befalls or happens to any onc ; 
an event, oecurrence, hap, or chancc. 

a 1225 incr. R. 340 Swuch cas and swuch auenture biti- 
med to summe monne. ed R. Grovc. (1810) 24 Par fore 
me clepude bat Water bo Homber. .for be cas Pat Homber 
. ber ynne a-dreynt was. ¢ 1314 Guy Jar, (A.) 1698 In 
lasse while pan bat was Might falle mani wonder cas. 1375 
Barsour Bruce ut. 592 The Erle offthe leuenax was, I can 
nocht gel gow throw quhat cass, jew behynd, ¢ 1384 
Cnavcer H. Fame, 254 How Eaeas tolde Dido every caas 
‘Yhat hym was tyd upon the see. ¢ 1460 Fortescve «lds. 
Lim, Mon, (1714) 38 For doute of sodeyn Casys, whic 
mowe fal to hym. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. ix. 26, I you 
recouat a ruefull cace. 

tb. A deed, a thiug. Ods. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1810) 282 Pys gode kyng and he dude bys 

ode cas. ¢1340 Cursor A. 1497 (Furf.) Quen caym had 

jone pat sari cas (G. & 7. dede, C. plight} ¢1532 Lo. 
Berxers // om clxiv. (1883) 646 Such & kyng traytoure that 
hathe done suche a case [e/. 1601 deede}. 

+2. Chance, hazard, hap. Oés. 

1340-70 A lisaunder 24 Case fell, pat this Kyng Was with 
siknes of-sought. 1375 Barnotr Aruce n. 24 He tauld hys 
brodyr halyly.. how he chapyt wes throw cass. ¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom, tit 230 (Ilarl. MS.) Fel cas, that ther was a 
kny3t namid andronicus. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 237/3 
Aad thus by caase of fortune..she toke the body of the 
prothomartir. 

+b. Chiefly in phrases: dy (de, 67) case, of case, 
on, upon case =‘ perchanee, perhaps’; so PERCASE. 

1297 R. Govc. (1810) 140 Gorlots, erl of Cornewail, berforp 
com bi cas. ¢1340 Ayenb. 70 And be cas hit is bet Salomon 
zayb. €1375 ? Baraour St, Andreas 249 Syne efir hapnyt 
of case. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 13 }n cas [ forsan] 
despised of envious men and proude. ¢1420Chron, Vilod. 
220 Upon a day hit fell by ease. 1523 Dovcias Aueis 1. 
vi. 99 The schippis that on caice war redy thair. 1560 
Rottann Crt. Verus 1. 692 In argument I and that gentill 
man Fell heir on case. 


Also casche- 


CASE. 


3. An instance or example of the occurrence or 
existence of a thing (fact, circumstance, etc.). 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 26679 In pat case man most nede sceu 
quam wit he did pat foli. ¢ 1340 Ayend. 42 pet hi ham loki 
uram ise zenne ine pri cas. c¢1g00 Afol. Lolf. 79 In pis 
cas he schal not be cursid. ¢1449 Pecock Aefr. 243 In 
manye Caasis. 1581 Marneck /34, Notes 297 The case shall 
bee this: My .. neighbour .. is so oppressed with povertie, 
that he is not able to paie. 1651 eases Leviath, i. xii. 
265 In a certain case that rarely happens. 1769 Funins 
Lett, xvi. 7o Some case or cases, strictly in point, must he 
produced. 1872 Heirs Anim. 6 Mast. i. (1875) 15 The 
inost recent case within my knowledge. ~. 

4. The case: The actual state or position of 


matters; the fact. J¢ 7s not the case: it is not the 


fact, it is not what actually is or happens. 
e400 Destr. Troy 12025 Euen the couenand to kepe, 
as pe cas was, Pat bertat hom pe toun. 1463 Bury hills 
(1850) 29, I wil the seid iijs. iiijd. go therto, or part therof, 
as the case requireth. @ 1626 Bacon (J.) Ilere was the 
case; an army of English, wasted and tired with a long 
winter's siege, engaged an army of a greater number 
than themselves .. fresh and in vigour. 1650 Jer. ‘aytor 
Holy Living (J.) He hath no need to use them, as the case 
now stands. 1788 S. Haywarp Serm. i. 4 ‘his is the case 
not only with men of years, but with infants of a day old. 
1830 Macautay Ze?. m ‘Trevelyan Life 11. vii. 8 The case 
with me is the reverse. 1888 Sir L. W. Cavein Law Times 
Ref. LIL. 627/2 A short. consideration of the different sec: 
tions will show that this is not the case. 
b. A state of matters relating to a particular 


person or thing. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 42 Delicacy in loves cas Withonte 
reson is and was. @ 1586 Sipnry (J.) Well do I find each 
inan most wise im his own case. 1680 Burnet Aoch- 
ester (1692) 30 What sense this noble Lord had of their Case 
when he came at last seriously to reflect upon his own. 
11x Apnison Sfect, No. 108 p 7 Will Wimble’s is the Case 
of many a younger Brother of a great I'amily. 1726 Gay 
Fables, Hare & many Friends 41 And when a lady's in the 
case, You knowall other thingsgive place. 1848 Fear 
Hist. Eng. 11, 178 But. he regarded the case of the Church 
of Rome as an exception to all ordinary rules. 

te. Alla case: all one. Obs. 

1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct, Dudit. 341 He that swears b' 
Heaven, or by the Earth, by the Temple, or by the Gold, 
itis allacase. 1666 Bunyan Grace Ad, ? 313 Believe or 
disbelieve me _in this, all is as a case to me. «@x70q R. 
L'Estrance (J.) Taken or not taken, tis all a case to me. 

5. Condition, state (of circnmstances external or 


internal), plight. Zs good case : well off. 

ex3z00 K. Adis. 4428 With sweord ryden he dud amere In 
this strong fyghtyng cas, He mette with Dalmadas. 1482 
Caxton Chron, Eng. cexlix. 319 Our enbassatours came 
home ageyne in werse caas than they wente. 1529 Mork 
Comy, agst. Trib. 1. Wks, 1140/1 He. .neuer leaueth his ser- 
uantes in case of a coumfortlesse Orphanes. 1535 COVERDALE 
Tosea iv. 3 Therfore shal the londe be in a miserable case. 
1560 Bistr (Genev.) Gen. xl.14 When thou art in good case 
show mercie unto me. 1611 — //x. v. 19 And the officers 
of the children of Israel did see that they were in euill case. 
1614 Rateicn Hist. World 11. 80Thereby leaving their old 
enemies in case of much contempt and disabilitie. 1693 W. 
Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. 315 In good case for estate, 
beatus, 1782 Cowrer Gilfiz xiviii, But stop and eat, for 
well you may Be in a hungry case. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 281 And now I know not what virtue is, and you 
seem to be in the same case. — . 

b. esp. Physical condition, as 77 good case (arch.); 
also simply, 77 case, out of case (? obs.). 

1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 60 Or- 
daines..that William keip the horss in good caice. 1660 
Stanvey Hist, PAtlos. (x70) 121/1 By this means their 
Ilorses are the better in Case, but the worse for Service. 
1674 Diary of W. Cunningham (1887) 3 The houses are 
out of case. 1693 W. Ropertson Lhraseol. Gen. 315 In 
good case for flesh, Ainguts. 1704 Swiet Batt. Bks. (7711) 
231 Their Horses large, but extreamely out of Case. 1728 
rapier Fam. Dict., Fockey..one that brings Horses into 
Case. 1755 Jounson s.v., In ludicrous language, /v cascis 
lusty or fat, 1808 Scott Afarm.1. xxi, Qur Norham vicar 
.- Is all too well in case to ride. Pe " 

e. Jn case ¢o or for: ina condition or position 
to or for; prepared, ready. arch. 

[1461 Paston Lett. 430 11.77 Sche is in the cas to have the 
lyf in stede of damages.] 1523 Lp. Berners Foss. I. 
Cxxx. 157 We be nat im case to do any great dede of armes. 
1610 SHAKS. Ze. 11. ii. 29, I am in case to iustle a Con- 
stable. 1653 H. CoGan Pinto's Trav. viii. § 2. 23 When 
thou art in better case to hear me I will tell thee. 1663 
Butter Hud. 1. 1. 745 Quoth Ralph, I should not, if I were 
In Case for Action, now be here. 182g Miss Mitrorp 177. 
tage Ser. 1. (1863) 70 Even if they escaped hanging for that 
exploit, I should greatly doubt their being in case to at- 
tempt another. 1865 CartyLr #redk. Gt. VII. xvin. ix, 261 
Breslau; which is in no case to resist and be bombarded. 


6. Law. ‘The state of facts juridically con- 
sidered’ (J.). a. A cause or suit brought into 
court for decision. b. A statement of the facts of 
any matter sib judice, drawn up for the considera- 
tion of a higher court. ¢. A cause which has been 
decided: /eading case, one that has settled some 
eat point and is frequently cited as a prece- 

ent. 


1523 Ln. Berners Frofss. 1. ccexxvi. 510 The pope gaue 
the duke full puyssance..reseruyng certayne cases papall, 
the which he myght nat gyue. Bet iio, s. v. Preindice, 
As the ruled cases and matters of the lawe be called boke- 
cases. 1602 Suaks. Ham. v. i. 108 Why might not that bee 


the Scull of a Lawyer? Where be his Quiddits now? his 
Quillets? his Cases? 621-31 Laup Ser. (1847) 204 This 
-:1s 2 great leading case for Kings. 1689 7ryal Bfs. 26 
This being a Case of the greatest Consequence, peradven- 
ture, that ever was inthe W 


Vow. II. 


estminster Hall. 1710 Pripgaux 
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Orig. Tithes ii. 42 Precedents and judged Cases have ever 
had the like authority. 1863 H. 
the justices refuse to state a case, application may be made 
to the Queen's Bench for a rule commanding then to do so, 
31877 (ite) Leading Cases done into English. 1886 Deadly 
News 17 July 2/t There is a very strong Bar engaged in 
the case. ; 

d. The case as presented or ¢ put’ to the Court 
by one of the parties in a suit; hence, the sum of 
the grounds on which he rests his claim. Also 


Jig. as in to make out one’s case, a case. 

[x375 Barsour Bruce 1. 52 And othir sun nyt all that cass 
Aad said that he thair king snld be That war in als ner 
degre.) 1§96 Drayton Legends iv. 40 My doubtfull Case 10 
plead. 1602 2nd /'t. Returne Jr. Pernass, iv. ii, 1647 Till at 
length, Jer varios casus, by putting the case so often, they 
make their client so Ianke, that, etc. 1660 Jer. ‘Tayior 
Worthy Commun. Introd. 7 ‘This is a breviate of our case. 
1863 Mrs. C. Cuarkr Shaks. Char. xvi. 391 Shake: 
speare has made ont a strong case for Shylock. 1883 Law 
Times 20 Oct. 407/2 A litigant without a case. 1885 Lazu 
Rep. 29 Chane, Drv, 452 fhe abandoned the point it inust be 
assumed that he had no case. d/od. This concluded the 
case for the prosecntion. ‘That is our case, my lord.’ 

e. A form of procedure in the Common Law: 
see quots. Ods. in England. 

tsgo Suaks. Com, Err. iv. ii. 42. sgt Lamparpe Arch, 
(1635) 61 Suits at the Common I.aw, for remedie in Cases, 
where no proper helpe was formerly knowne .. called the 
Action or Writ upon the Case, 159g Hooker Jtcc?. od. (1617) 
656 We should shortly have no actions upon the case, nor 
of trespass, but all should be pleas ofthe crown. 163: Star 
Chamb, Cases (1886) 77 The plaintiff had brought an action 
of the case against Rickby. 1768 Biackstone i. 122 siction 
upon the case, This aciion of trespass, or trangression, on 
the case, is an universal remedy given for all personal wrongs 


| and injuries without force ..so called because the plaintiff's 


whole case or cause of complaint is set forth at length in the 
original writ. 1863 H. Cox /nstit, 1. ix. 523 Action of tres- 
pass on the Case, so called from the words é consimilt casi 
.. in the Statute of Westminster the Second, which autho- 
rizes such actions. . Injuries caused by negligence are usually 
remediable by action on the case. 

7. Case of Conscience: A practical question con- 
cerning which conscience may be in doubt; a 
question as to the application of recognized prin- 
ciples of faith and obedience to one’s duty in a par- 
ticular case or set of circumstances. 

A transl. of L. casus consctentiv (F. cas de conscience), 
according to Ames (1576-1633), ‘called cass, because it is 
wont to happen or occnr (cadvre) in life ; and casus con- 
scientiz, because when it happens, conscience ought togivea 
judgement with the greatest carefulness’, These cases or 
questions are divided into two classes, (1) those which con- 
cern a man's state hefore God, (2) those which concern his 
actions in that state. It_is mainly to the second of these, 
or cases of conduct, that Casuistry is understood to refer. 

[a 1400 ASTEXANUS Sunita de casibus Conscientiz (1469).) 
1g92 W. Perkins (¢i¢@e), A Case of Conscience, the greatest 
that euer was; How a Man may knowe whether he be the 
Child of God or no: resolued by the Worde of God. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, u. xxv. § 21 In this part I commend 
much the deducing of the law of God to cases of conscience. 
(1655 in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 309 1V. 5 vote, He [Cromwell] 
hoped .. to have had some clearing of the Case as to his 
conscience : but instead of that they had made the matter 
more doubtful..than it was before.]_ 1660 Jer. Tayior 
(title), Ductor Dubitantium; or the Rule of Conscience 
in all her general measures; serving as a greal instru- 
ment for the determination of cases of conscience. 1851 
Rosertson Ser. Ser. tv. xii. 1. 81 This epistle [rst to 
Corinthians] is one of Christian Casuistry, or the applica- 
tion of Christian principles to the various circumstances and 
cases of conscience which arise continually in the daily life 
of a highly .. artificial community. _ 

8. Afed. a. The condition of disease in a person. 

1709 Tatler No, 121 P11 It is the general fault of phy- 
sicians, they are so in haste, that they never hear out the 
case. 1732 BERKELEY Adifkr. vi. § 9 A patient must have 
full liberty to explain his case, and tell all his symptoms. 
1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. I. 441 The fourteen doctors who 
deliberated on the king's case. rs 

b. An instance of disease, or other condition re- 

quiring medical treatment ; ‘a record of the pro- 
0 camer ’ 

gress of disease in an individual’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1732 Arsutunot Audes of Diet 256 [They] are hurtful in 
Cases where the Blood is too much dissolv'd. 1758 Goocr 
(tle), Cases and Practical Remarks in Surgery. 1804 
ABERNETHY Surg. Observ. (title), A classification of Tumours, 
with cases to illustrate the history of each species. 1851 
Dixon W. Penn xxiii.(1872) 207 At Deal they shipped a case 
of small-pox. 1864 Miss Yonce 7rfad II. 325 Nothing else 
could teach him that patients are not cases but persons. 
1881 Brit. Med. Frnl. 18 June, About two hundred cases 
of ulcerated legs pass through my wards annually. 

c. U.S. slang. of persons: A ‘specimen’, ‘cure’, 

1848-60 BartLetr Dict. Amer., Case, a character, a queer 
one; as ‘That Sol Haddock isacase*. ‘ What a hard case 
he is’, meaning a reckless ar are manvais sujet, 1884 
P, Ror in //arfer’s Mag. May 922/z There was a little 
wheat in all that chaff of a man.. But the wife is a case. 


9. Grammar. [L. casus used to translate Gr. 


armas lit. ‘falling, fall’. 

By Aristotle rraots was applied to any derived, inflected, 
or extended form of the simple éroxe or pyua (ie. the 
nominative of nouns, tbe present indicative of verbs), such 
as the oblique cases of nouns, the variations of adjectives 
due to gender and comparison, also the derived adverb 
(e.g. Sixaias was a wraocs of Sixatos), the other tenses and 
moods of the verb, including also its interrogative form. 
The grammarians, following the Stoics, restricted mrwais to 
nouns, and included the nominative under the designation.] 

a. Ininflected.tanguages, one of the varied forms 


of a substantive, adjective, or pronoun, which express 


ox fustit. i. ix. 524 If 


CASE. 


the varied rclations in which it may stand to some 
other word in the sentence, ¢.g. as subject or object 
of a verb, attribute to another notin, object of a pre- 
position, etc. b. But as many modern languages 
have nearly or quite lost these variations of form, 
case is sometimes looscly used for the ve/a/zo itself, 


whether indicated by distinct form or not. 

Thus, by a mixture of the two notions, in modern English, 
substantives are commonly said to have three cases, noni/- 
native, obsectine, and possessfz¢; the two former being merely 
relations, and the latter entirely formal; in modern French to 
have two (or three) cases, cas-suje? and cas-réginze (the latter 
subdivided into direct and évdfrect), which are in the noun 
merely relations, while of the pronouns some retain only 
one cas¢-form, some have four te. g. fs, des, leur, eur). 
Thus also, in quot. 1824, ‘nominative ' case is loosely used 
for subject. 

1393 Lano.. 2. 772. C. tv. 339 [As] adiectif and substantyf 
vnite asken Acordaunce in kynde in cas and in numbre. 
1440 Gesta Kons. xci, 416 (Add. MS.) And so we han the 
nominatif case. 1530 Pasar. Introd. 30 But thre cases, 
nominatyve, accnsatyve and oblique as je, ute, voy. 1581 
Sipwey Def. Poeste (Arb.) 70 Those cumbersome difierences 
of Cases, Genders, Moodes, aud ‘Tenses. 1598 Saks. 
Merry W. ww. i. 46 Well: what is yonr Accusatiue-case ? 
1612 Brins.ey os. Paris (1664) 5 What is a Case? Every 
severall ending of a Noun inthe declining of it. 1751 Harris 
fleymes u. iii. (1786) 273 Whatever we may be told of Cases 
in modern Langnages, there are in fact no such things, 
1824 L. Murray Grane I. 341 Toerr, is the infinitive mood, 
and the nominative case to the verb ‘is’, 1868 Browsing 
Ning & Bk via, 965 A complete list Of the prepositions each 
with proper case. 

II. Phrases. 

+10. Zz case: @. in the event, in fact ‘ef. 3). 
(See also 5, 5 b, for a different scnse. 

1340-70 llex. & Dind. 228 For more may hit in cas 30n 
menske ban greue. ¢1384 Wycur Sef. IAs. UL. 377 In 
veyn preyers of ypocrites, bat in caas ben damped devels. 
3449 Precock Nefr. ui. xiv. 231 Thon3 in caas it can not be 
founde speciali witnessid bi Holi Scripture. rg26 ler. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2 Except in case whan you vnder- 
stande not yt ye rede therin. 1629 W. Sciaink /rp. 2 
Thess. 75. 

b. as conjunction (with sentence): in the event 
or contingency that, if it shonld prove or happen 
that, if. 

e1400 Maunpey. xviii. 191 In cas that he had ony Werre 
ajenst ony other Kyng aboute him. 1418 4. A. Hills 
25 Yn case Ideye, 1554 Puitror Aram. 4 H rit. (1842) 327 
In case one sudden chance .. had not interrupted me. 1596 
Spenser State frel, 12, I would tell you in case you would 
not challenge me anon. 1646 Futter lVounded Conse. (1841) 
324 In case his leg be set, he flings, flounces. .unjointing it 
again by his misemployed mettle. 1863 P, Barry Dockyard 
écon. 195 To he in readiness in case anything shonld happen 
to the present Board of Admiralty. 1864 D. Mivcnenn Sez. 
Stor. 76 In case his papers were not all right. 

e. lest, in provision against the case that. 

1g88 A. Kine Canésius’ Catech, 152 Thou sall pay him 
the price of his labour .. incaice he cry to God agains the. 
Jod, Take your umbrella, in case it should rain. 

a. /n case of: in the event of. 

1736 But.LER Axa, 1. iii, go Obnoxions to it [punishment] 
in case of a discovery. 1745 P. "Tuomas Yrud. clusen's Voy. 
65 All the Ships had Orders .. in case of not meeting there, 
to make the best of their way to Macao. 1832 W. [rvinc 
aldhambra 1. 90 More apt to trust to the length of his legs 
than the strength of his arms, in case of attack, 

tll. Lf case be that: if it should prove or happen 
that, if perchance. So #fcase. Obs. 

1835 COVERDALE od xxxi. 38 But yf case be that my londe 
crie agaynst me. — Jer. xxxviil. 17. Vf case be, that 
thou wilt go forth vnto the kynge off Babilons prynces. 
1541 R, Copcanp Geydou's Ouest, Chitrurg., lt ought nat 
to be applyed, but yf case be that the pacyente were faynte 
herted. 1593 SHaks. 3 Hen, IJ, v. iv. 34 If case some one 
of you would flye from vs. 1630 J. Tavior (Water P.\ HAs. 
(N.) If case a begger be old, weake or ill. 

12. Zo put or set the case, formerly fo put or set 
case, (that): to propound a hypothetical instance 
or illustration, to suppose. 

c1g00 Destr. Troy 2932 With Sossyngs, & Sotelte, Set- 
tyng of cases. a 1420 OccLeve De Reg. Princ. 1058, I putte 
cas..Thow were yfalle in indigent povert. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom, 
iv. 10 (Harl MS.), I sette cas, bat a thefe make an hole ina 
hons. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tint. 142/2 Let vs put 
the case that nothing is sought for. 1654 Jer. Tavior Xeal 
Pres, Ep. Ded., Put case the Turke should invade Italy. 
1751 JoRTIN Sere. (1771) III. 39 Either there is a future 
state, or there is not. but the case that there is nol. 1850 
Tennyson /x Alem, xxxv, O me, what profits it to put An 
idle case? 

13. J any case: by any means (ods.); at all 
events, anyhow. /z (‘+ 4y, t/or) 70 case: by no 
means (? ods. in this sense). 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 1362 How he mi3t couir in any cas 
to come to pe cite. /d7d. 2350 pat pai suid corde be na 
cas vnto be kingis hestis. ¢1440 /fomydon 355 But she 
kowde wete for no case Whens he come ne what he was, 
1577 B. Gooce tr. L/eresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 12 b, Varro 
wyll in any case have twocourtes. 1596 SHaxs. 1 Hen. /V, 
y. ii. 25 Let not Harry know In any case, the offer of the 
King. x6xx Bisie Afat?. v.20 Yee shall in no case enter 
into the kingdome of heauen. JZed, Inany case you had 
better hear what he has to say. 

III. 14. Comd., as case-ending, ~form (sense 8); 
case-book, a book containing an account of legal 
or medical cases; + ecase-divinity, casuistry ; 
case-law, the law settled by decided cases; + case- 
putter, one who puts cases or the (legal) case; 
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CASE. 


so + case-putting, stating of a legal case, the 
inaking of hypotheses, 

1762 CANNiNG in Poet, Register (1807) 459 Now adieu, my 
friend Jacob—I'll close up my “case-book. 1862 Burton 
Bk.-hunter 1. 129, 1 know not whether ‘lay gents’ .. can 
fecl any pleasure in wandering over the case-books. 1628 
Be. Hatt Righteous Mamm, 721 That which law and *case- 
diuinity speakes of life. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. u. 
x. 90 In Case-divinity Protestants are defective. 1874 Savcr 
Compar, Philol, vii. 286 The so called *case-ending in -a. 
1875 Wurtney Life Lang. iii. 4x A *case-form of a com- 

unded adjective. 1861 Maine Ane. Laz (1870) 13 Eng- 

ish *case-law is sometimes spoken of as unwritten. 187 
Markay /lem, Lat (1885) 58 English case law does for us 
what the Roman law does for the rest of Western Europe. | 
1885 Law Times LX XIX. 153/1 The unwieldy mass of 
casc-law which now cumbers every practitioner's shelves, 
1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. u. i, He's atatter’d worm-eaten 

case-putter; some call him Lawyer. 1645 Micron Jetrack. 
(1851) 159 Some heroick magistrat, whose mind .. dares 
lead him both to know and to do without their frivolous 
*case-putting. 1687 R. L'Estrance Aas. Diss. 21 The 
Case-putting- Humour goes on still too ; though the Author 
succeeds no Better in his Third Supposition. 

Case (kéls’, sb.2 Forms: 4- case; also 4 cas, 
caas, kase, 4 6 cass, 5 kace, 5~6 casse, 6 (.5¢.) 
eais., [a. ONE. casse, in eentral OF. chasce, chasse, 
mod.F. chdsse (=It. cassa):—L.. cafsa case, re- 
eeptacle, f. caf-cre to take, hold.J 

1. A thing fitted to eontain or enclose something 
alse ; a reeeptaele or holder; a box, ehest, bag, 
sheath, eovering, ete.; sfec. in very early use ‘as 
in OFS a reliquary. 

@ 1300 Cursor VM. 21617 And ilk paskes .. wit-vten case.. 
pis cros was men ban wont to se. 1375 Barsour Bruce xx. 
304 Ane cass of siluir fyne. ¢ 1386 Cuaccer Ants. 7. 1500 
The arwes in the caas, 12398 Trevisa Barth, De IP. R. 
XVI. Cxxvi. 11495! 686 Of russhes ben made. .cuppy's and 
casses and baskettes to kepe in lettres and other thynges. 
¢ 440 Promp, Pare, 269'1 Kace, or casse for pynnys, ue 
cella, 1597 Suaks. 2 /fen, /17, ut, ii. 351 The Case of a 
Treble Toeboy was a Mansion for hin. a 1639 Wotton 
1J.\, A fsir case for books. 1859 ‘TENNvsow //aine 973 Full 
imeckly rose the maid, Stript off the case, and gave the 
naked shield. 1872 KE. Vates Castaway 1. 12 (Hoppe) 
Lighting a cigar and handing his case to his friend. 

b. with various snbstantives or adjs. indieating 
special use or purpose; e.g. dook-case, card-case, 
cigar-case, cte. (for which see their first element . 

1382 Wyeur /sa. xxii, 6 And Elam toc an arewe caas. 
1552 3 Juv. Ch. Goods Staffs. 46 1j corporas casys of sylke 
with ij corporases. 1596 Suaks. Zam. Shro ua ii, 45 A 
paire of bootes that haue beene candle-cases. Mod. A col- 
lector of plants with his botanical case. 

e. A box or frame in which ehoiec or delieate 
plants are grown, e. g. fern-case, Wardian ease. 

1664 Evetvs Aad. fort. 11729) 205 The least size of 
Cases ought to be of sixteen Inches. .supported from the 
Ground with Knobs or Feet four Inches. 1704 WonrtincE 
Dict. Rust. ct Urb. sv. Fir, Sow the Seeds in Beds or 
Cases. .during March, 1842 Texsvsox An phion xi, Squares 
of tropic sumuner shut .And warm'd in crystal cases, 

2. The outer protective or eovering part of any- 
thing, as the ease ofa wateh, a fire-work,a sausage ; 
a natural outer covering, sheath, or reeeptaele ; 
é. g. a seed-vessel, the ‘ease’ of a pupa or chrysalis, 
of a case-worm, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. vy. xl. (1495) 155 The blood 
sholde be brent but yf the superfluyte therof had place 
within the caas of the galle. 1605 Suaks. Lear tv. vi. 147 
Lear, Read. Glow. What, with the Caseofeyes? 1611 ~~ 
Wint, Ty v. ii, 14. 1605 Timme Quersrt. wi. 178 All the 
kindes of poppey, with their cases which containe the seed. 
1660 Bovie Acw Exp. Phys.- Meck. xxvii, 205 We took a 
Watch, whose Case we open'd, 1665 P4Ai/. Trans. 1. 89 
This Insect leaves two Coats..in the Theca or Case. 1691 
RayCreation J.\, Other caterpillars produced maggots, that 
immediately made themselves up in cases. 1856 KAxe A rect. 
Exfl. I, vi. 70 This solid case of nine-foot ice. 1870 Emer- 
son Soc. §& Solit, Wks. (Bohn) IIL. 41 The care which covers 
the seed of the tree under tough husks and stony cases, 

b. So in eomb., as clock-case, pillow-case, watch- 
tase ; seed-case, pupa-case: see CLOCK, ctc. 

1848C. A, Jonns Ih. at Lizard 268 The unusual hardness 
of the seed-case, 

Cc. spec. 

1869 Ang. Mech. 24 Dec. 354/1 Galls are of two kinds, 
called respectively ged/s and cases. Galls rre more or less 
solid or ligneous, and contain one insect. Cases are hollow 
and horny, comprising a co/ony of insects, 

d. Book-binding, (= Book case.) The boards 
and_ back, eloth-eovcred or otherwise, in whlch 
books are ‘eased’ or ‘bound in eloth’, and which 
are often prepared and issucd to the public for the 
annual volumes of magazines, ete. Also a eover 
of a similar kind made to hold separate pamphlets, 
ete., without binding, so that thcy ean be arranged 


among books in a Itbrary. 

1868 T. Arner (Prospeclus of. ae. Reprints), Handsome 
cases, in best roan and cloth, Roxburghe style, to contain 
six of the ‘Reprints’, One shilling each. A/a/a Cloth 
cases, gilt-lettered, for binding the volume will be issued 
with the December number. : 


3. fig. The body (as enclosing the soul, ctc.). 
1547-64 Bautnwin Alor, Philos, (Palfr.) ii. 6 The body .. 
the case & sepulchre of the soule. 1606 Suaks. Ant, & C/. 
Iv, x¥, 89 This case of that huge Spirit now is cold. 1883 | 
J. Gimovr Mongols xviii. 214 The body is merely the case | 
or shell in which the soul lives, 
tb. The exterior (ofa man), Ods. 
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1655 Furcer CA. //e5/, vin. i. § 26 On the inside thereof 
walked the proper case of a man well habited. 

+4. The skin or hide of an animal. Oés. 

a1569 Kincesmyit A/an's Est, vi. (1580) 31 Every mans 
skinne is the case of a sinner. 1575 TurBERV. Venerte Ixxii. 
198 His [Raynard’s} case will serue to fur the cape of master 
huntsmans gowne, 1633 Costlie Whore u. ii. in Bullen O, 
Pl. 1V, For Hares and Asses weare the lion's case. 1704 
Worunce Dict. Rust. ct Urb. s.v. Wild-Cat, Tho her case 
be not so good as that of the Martern, yet it is very warin. 

b. Applied to elothes or garments. Obs. 

1593 Nasugz CArist's T. 73b, Our garments (which are 
cases and couers for our ies), 1597 1st Pt. Return fr. 
Parnass, \. i. 370 Then he steps, and bringes out Signior 
Barbarisme in a case of nightcapps, in a case of headpeeces 
all-to-be-wrought. 1650 Fucrer /‘isgah u. xi. § 21 [Samson] 
bestowed their corps on the earth, and their cases on their 
fellow countrymen, 1667 Daven Jad, Emperor n.ii, A Man 
of bearded Face, His Limbs all cover’d with a shining Case, 


5. The frame in which a door or window is set ; 


ef. STAIR-CASE. 

1663 Gernirr Counsel (1664) 44 That doore cases. .be made 
as high again as they are wide, and so must well proportioned 
window cases be. 1919 De For Crusoe (1840) Vi xiv, 248, I 
made a forinal framed door-case, and a door to it of boards, 
1827 Hons £very-day Bk, 11. 25 Affixed to the outer door- 
case. 1876 Gwar si rchit. Gloss., Case of a Stair, the wall 
surrounding a staircase. 

6. ‘The outer part of a house or building’ J.) ; 
the shell or carcass. 

1677 Hate Prin. Orig. Aan. 1. iii. 75 That case or Scele- 
ton of the World. /é#/. 76 The case or Fabrick of the 
House. 1704 Wortunce Dict, Aust. ct Urb. sv. Oak, 
The rough-grain’d body of a stubbed Oak, is fittest for the 
Case of a Cyder-Mill, and such Engines. ADDISON 
ftaly 147 The Case of the Holy House is nobly design‘d. 
1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Cuse.. is also a term used to 
denote the carcass of a house. 

b. .Vasonry. ‘An outside faeing of a building, 
of material superior to that of the backing’ 
(Knight Dict. Afech. 1874). 

¢. In the following some have suggested influ- 
enee of It. casa house. 

@ 1678 Marveie IAs. (1875) VI. 497 Anet..That Charles 
Hinwelt might chase To Caresbrook’s narrow case. 1 
B. EB. Pret. Cant. Crew, Case, a House, Shop, or Ware- 
house. 17306 BaiLey, Case..ahouse where thieves, pick- 
ones whores, house-breakers, highway-men, and all the 
loose, idle, furacious crew meet and drink..and revel. 

7. A box or chest with its proper contents; often 
of definite charaeter (e.g. a ease of surgical instrn- 
ments, a dressing-case); or of determinate qnantity, 
as a ease of glass. + Case of drawers: chest of 
drawers (obs.). 

1540 Act 32 flew, VH//, xiv, For euery case of veluet 
conteinyng .xilii. pieces of veluct v.s. 1686 Load. Gaz, No. 
2118/4 _Looking-Glasses, Screwtores, Cases of Drawers. 
1704 Wortivce Dict, Rust. ef Urb. Case; this of 
Normandy-Glass is 120 Foot. 1745 P. Tuomas rx. 
Anson's Woy. 58 Cases of Spanish Brandies and Wines. 
1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. I. 556 Cases of arms from 
Holland. 1883 Fisheries E.xhib. Catal, 217 Nail set cases, 
dressing cases... work cases, writing cases, 

b. Hence (or from 8 , A set. 

3599 Suaks, /fen, V, an. ii. 5 The knocks are too hot : and 
for mine owne part, I haue not a Case of Liues. 1824 
Scott Aedgauntict ch. xvii, Cicely. .displayed a case of teeth 
which a have rivalled ivory. 

8. A case of pistols (dags): a conple, brace. So 
ta case of rapiers. Also Iransf. A brace, a pair. 

1579 /.anc. Wills (1860) II. 126 One case of pystolles .. a 
case [of] dagges. ¢1590 Martowe Faust vi, I have nin 
np and down the world with this case of rapiers. 1598 B. 
Jonson £o, Man tn Hum, Pref. 82 An inseparable case of 
coxcombs, city-borne; The Gemini or Twins of foppery. 
1667 Ear. Onrery State Lett, (1743) Il. 118 A hundred 
case of pistols. 1832 G. Dowxes Lett, Cont. Countries 1. 
304 [He] discharged in the act a case of pistols. 

+b. ?One of n pair, the fellow to another. 

1623 Frercuer Afaid of Mill 1. ti, The other is the case 
ofthis, rf 

9. Printing. The reeeptacle or frame in which 
the compositor has his types, divided into com- 


partments for the various letters, ieee, and spaces. 

In ordinary printing the compositor has two such cases 
before him on a slanting stand, the upper case containing 
the capitals, etc., the lower the asall letters, ordinary 
spaces, ete, 

1588 Marprel. Ep. (Arb.) 22 His Letters melted, with 
cases and other tooles defaced. 1637 Decree Star Cham, 
1x July § 23 That no Master-printer shall imploy either to 
worke at the Case, or the Presse [any but Freemen]. 1824 
J. Jouxson Tyfogr. 11. i. 9 The compositor is materially 
retarded by moving from one case to another, 1880/rinting 
Trades Frnl, No. 32. 25 Many eminent journalists began 
life at a compositor’s case, 

10. Aft. Short for case-shot. 

1667 Lond. Gas. No. 160/4 Being rll laden below with 
double and barrs, and above with Case and Baggs. 1810 
Weutwcton Let. in Gurw. Disp, VI. 151 let there he 20 
rounds of Case for each gun. 18979 4 thenruin 1 Nov. 556/3 
The fire of case from the Russian batteries. 


ll. A/ining, (see quot.) 


188: Rayuonn A/ining Gloss., Case, rp small fissure, ad- 
mitting water into the workings. 


12. Comt., as case-maker, -plant, spring, -Iree, 
-wing; case-bay, in Burlding (see quot.); case- 
man (/rinting), one who works at the case, a 
compositor ; case paper, ? a corruption of Casse- 
paper; tease-pepper, a specics of Capsicum 
(prob. C. éaccatum) ; case-rack, the wooden frame 


CASE. 


in which printers’ cases are kept ; case-room, the 
eompositors’ room ; case-work, ‘a book glucd on 
the back and stuck into a “ease” previotsly pre- 
pared’ (Knight). Also Casx-BorrLe, -worM, ete. 

1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., "Case Bays, the joists framed 
between a pair of girders in naked flooring .. The extent of 
the case-bays should not exceed ten feet. ¢14g0 Voc. in 
Wr,-Wilcker 688 //fc cassarius, a “casmaker. 1664 Prrys 
Diary (1879) III. 36 Thence tomy case-maker for my stone 
case, 1858 Simmonps Dict, Trade, Case-naker, a carpenter 
who makes wooden packing-cases for shipping goods. 1615 
Markuam Ang, Housez, n. i. (1668) 26 Seven coms of *case 
pepper. 1675 Evetyn Terra (1729) 45 Exoticks and choicer 

Case Plants. 1884 F. Brirren Watch. & Clockm. 47 [He] 
fixes the “case springs in a thin brass ring between the 
movement and the case, 1664 Evetyn Sy/za (1776) 139 To 
shelter Orange and other tender *Case-trees from the parch- 
ing Sun. 19770:4 A. Huster Georg. £'ss. (1803) HI. 100 
The elytra, or *case wings are of a reddish brown colour. 

Case, s/.3 Also case-char. A fish of the 
family Salmonide, 

17515. WuatLey Engl. Gazetteer (Winander Meer, There 
isa phivery, ich like it ihe char] (but of Sore species, 
supposed to be the case) called forgoch, or red-tclly. 
Pennant Zool. II. 260 The jaws in the Case Chart 4 
perfectly even. 

Case, s¢.4 (Sec quot.) 

1854 Cham, Fruit. 1. 53 The greater part of the head of 
the sperm-whale is composed of soft parts, called junk and 
case. The junk is oily fat; and the case is a delicate 
fluid, yielding spermaceti in large proportion. 

+Case, v.1 Obs. [f. Casx s6.112.) a. frans, 
To put or bring forward as a supposition. b. 
intr, = To pul cases (sce CASE sb. 12), 

1647 Warn Simp. Cobler 52 Good Casuists would case it, 
and case it, part It, and part it ; now it, and then it, punc- 
tually, 1687 R. L’Estraxce Asse, Diss. 21 For this way 
of Coney. a Matter, has the Force of Asserting it. a 1704 
— (J.) They fell presently to reasoning and casing upon the 
matter with him, and laying distinctions before bim. 

Case (ké!s), 7.2 [f. Case 36.2] 

1. trans. To enelose in a case; to put up in a 
case or box; to incase, surrotind w/z. 

1575 Turaerv. falcenrie 161 When he hath armed or 
cased the hearons tronke with a cane or reed. 1608 Suaks. 
Pericles vic 112 Her eyes as iewell-like, and cast as richly. 
1664 Powrr £xp, Philos, 1. 30 Long wings, like those of 
Flyes, which lye folded up, and cased within the former. 
1748 Anson's Voy. 1. vill. 111 A great quantity of snow and 
tear. which cased our rigging, and froze our sails. 1825 
Hoxe Every-day Bk. 1. 1524 ‘The felloes are cased in brass, 
1856 Kang Aort. Expl. 1. xxiii. 309 Bones of seals, walrus, 
and whales—all now cased in ice. 1876 Suites Sc, Natur, 
ix. (ed. 4) 161, I procured the whole of them myself, pre- 
served them and cased them, 

b. with wf, over. 

1893 Suaks. Nich. 77, 1. iii. 163 Like a cunning Instrument 
cas'd vp. 1713 Guardian No. gs. 1741-3 Westev Frei. 
(1749) 95 The sleet... froze as it fell, and cased us over pre- 
sently. 1815 Str W. Grant in G, Rose Diaryes (1860) 11. 
522 He insisted on having them cased up, and sent back. 


ec. To eover or elothe with the hide of an animal, 


ete. (Chiefly said with refercnee to armonr.) 

1583 Stanvunurst “Evers 1. (Arb.)66 With lion his yellow 
darck skyn my carcase I cased, 1596 Suraxs. 1 //en. /V, 1, 
ii. 55 Case ye, case ye; on with your vizards. 1613 Hry- 
wooo Sitver Age ui, Wks. 1874 IDL. 129 Vet I ere night 
will case me in his skin. 1725 Porr Odyss xxiv. $35 They 
case their limbs in brass; to arms they run. 1854 Parmozk 
Angelin Ho. iit 5. 1863 W. Puitsuurs Speeches tii. 40 Men 
cased in iron from head to foot. 

d. fg. _ ; 

1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. un. iii, 187 If thou would’st not en- 
tontbe thy selfe aliue, And case thy reputation in thy Tent, 
1871 Brackin Four Phases t. 127 A people .. cased in the 
hard panoply of unreasoned tradition. 

2. Vechnical tises. 

a. Luilding. ‘To cover the outside of a building 
with a facing of different material. 

1703 a Fruyn's Voy, Levant \xiii, 235 It is a Building 
Cased with great Free-Stone. 1734 Buile ler's Dict., Casing 
of Timber-Work, is the Plaistering a House all over on the 
Outside with Mortar, and then striking it wet by a Ruler, 
with the Corner of a Trowel. .to make it resemble the Joints 
of Freestone. 21735 Arsutunot (J.), Then they began to 
case their houses with marble. 1876 Gwitr ArrAit. Gloss. 
s.v., A brick wall is said to be cased with stone, or with a 
brick superior in quality, 

b. Book-binding. To glue (a book), after sewing, 
into its ‘case’ or corer. 
ce. To line (a shaft, tube, ete.). 

1899 Cassell's Techn, Educ, WV, 337/1 The shaft is sunk 

as in ordinary mines, cased with timber. 
a. Glass-making. (See quots.) 

1849 Petratt Curios. Glass-making 74 Vhe modern prac- 
tice of casing flint glass with ore or more thin coatings of 
intensely colnired glass. /Afd. 114 The principle of casing 
a layer of colour upon flint crystal glass, 

e. dial. (Sec quot.) 

1813 A. Younc Agric. Essex 1. 261 The whole was clover; 

art of it was what is called cased, in June, that ix, made a 
pastard fallow ; tempered as they call it in Norfolk; and the 
operations of this casing were, first to clean plough it shal- 
low; then it was roved across; then stitched up, and 
ploughed once more, 

3. To furnish or fit with cases ‘ef. she/ved). 

1884 Athenvin 5 Jan. 23/3 The narrow gallery beyond 
(not yet completely cased) will contain, when arranged, a 
good stratigraphical series. 2 

+4. To strip of the casc or skin; to’skin. Oés. 


r6or Suaks, All's Well wi. vi, 1x1 Weele make yy some 
sport with the Foxe ere we case him. 1634 Sir T. HERaERT 


CASEABLE. 


Trav. 212 The Bats, some case like Rabbets. 1796 Mrs, 
Guassn Cookery vi. 126 Take a full grown hare and let it 
hang four or five days before you case it, 1803 Rees Cycé. 
s.v, Casing, They say, flay a deer, case a hare. 

+ Ca‘seable, a. Sc. Obs. Also 6 caieeable, 
easible. [f, Case sé.14+-aBie. Cf. chanceable. 
Ableorliabletohappen, possible; naturalin the case. 

c1g6s Lixprsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (1728) 115 No 
man can say, it is bot caiceable to ane man to fall in ane 
offence. @ 1662 R. Baise Lett.(1775) 1.185 Jam.) Of this 
symptom, very caseable, more din was made by our people 
than I could have wished, 1672 7rue Non-Conf, 97 As is 

very casible, F 

Caseate (ké'sijelt). Chem. [f. L. case-us cheese 
+-ATE4,] A salt of caseic acid, 

1840 Henry Llem, Chem. 11, 448 Caseate of ammonia has 
a sharpe saline bitler taste mixed with that of cheese. 

Caseation (ké's¢\2-fan). [f. L.casedt-us, treated 
with cheese: sce -ATION.] @. The coagulation of 
milk, conversion into cheese. b. Pathol, ‘A form 

. of fatty degeneration of morbid products, . in 
which the structure..is converted into a soft 
ycllowish cheesy material’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1866 A. Fiint Princ. Aled. (1880) 162 Caseation of the 
productsof lobar pneumonitis. 1876 Bristowr The. § Pract. 
Med. (ed. 2) 64 A tendency to.. that form of degeneration 
which is termed caseation. : 

Case-bottle (kasbgt'l). [f. Case 54.2 

a. A bottle, often square, made to fit into a case 
with othcrs. b. A bottle protected by a case. 

gzzg De For Crusoe (1840) I. vi. 108, I filled a large square 

case-bottle with water, 181§ Scott Guy .l/. xxiv, A case- 

bottle of brandy. 1851 THackeray Lug. //umz, v. (1858) 244 

Under their arms, sword, hanger, and case-boitle. 

Cased (kélst, poet, keised), pp/. a. [f. Case 
v. + -ED.] Enclosed in or furnished with a case, 
put into a case, etc. (see the verb). 

1595 Suaxs. Yoku 1t.i.259 Thou maist hold..A caséd 
Lion by the mortall paw. 1634 Brereton /rav. (1844! 11 
Adorned over mantle-tree with birds cased. 1694 sice, Sev. 
Late Voy... (1711) 38 The Armadillo is cased over the Body 
with a shell. 1849 Pettatr Curios. Glassemaking 115 
Cased coloured glass for windows. 1876 Gwitt Archit. 
Gloss., Cased Sask Frames, those which have their interior 
vertical sides hollow, to admit the weights. 

Case-harden (k2's|haud’n), v.  [f. Case sé.2 
(in locative constr.) + HARDEN v.] trans. 

1. To harden on the surface; sfec. to convert 
iron superficially into steel by partial cementation. 

1677 Moxon Alech. Exerc. (1703) 56 Rasps have formerly 
been made of Iron and Case-hardned, because it makes the 
outside of them hard. 1864 Daily Tel. 11 Aug., Till the 
ship-men find some way of case-hardening their plates. 1881 
Greener Gux. 253 Some work is case-hardened hy plunging 
when at a red heat into a solution of prussiate of potass. 

2. fig. To harden in constitatton or spirit, so as 
to render insensible to external impressions. 

1713 STEELE Guardian No.gs §15 Adieu, old fellow..e’en 
get thyself case-harden’d. ee Smoxrett //amph, Ct. U1. 
26 Oct., In order to case-harden the constitulion. 1871 R, 
H. Hotton ss. (1877) I. 109 He can so easily case-harden 
his spirit against the supernatural pain. 

Ca‘se-ha:rdened, ///. az. Hardened on the 
surface. a. Z¢. 

1691 Lond, Gaz, No. 2624/4 A small screwed Case-hardened 
Lock. 1831 J. Hottann Wanu/. Aletads 1. 288 The method 
will succeed well with case-hardened goods. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1769 Fa.coner Dict. Marine (x789) Aaaz, A_case- 
hardened or weather-beaten tar. 1836 Marrvat Jlids&. 
Easy v, Eventually, I cared nothing for a flogging. I had 
become case-hardened. 1863 Mrs.C, CLarke Shaks, Char, 
xiii, 328 ‘The callous and case-hardened of the old world. 

Ca‘se-hardening, vé/.sh. The process ex- 
pressed by the verb CASE-HARDEN. a. /it. 

_ 1677 Moxon Mech, Exerc, 54 The manner of case-harden- 
ing is this. Take cow-horn or hoof, etc. 1816 J. Smit 
Panorama Sc. & Art \. 8 The depth of the steel induced by 
case-hardening. 1866 Livincstone YrnéZ. iv. (1873) I. 89 
They are unacquainted with the process of case-hardening. 

b. fransf. and fig. 

1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 60 Ateojialy necessary for the 
further case-hardening our hero, 1813 Scorr Le?. in Lock- 
hart (1839) IV. 128 A few years of .. ay sale would bring 
us back to the same case-hardening in body and sentiment. 

Caseic (kes? ik), a Chem. [f. L. case-zs cheese 

+-1¢.] In Caseic acid, a synonym of Lactic acid ; 
also (0bs.) = Caprote actd. 

1840 Henry Alem, Chem. I. 448 Caseic acid is of the 
colour and consistence of syrup ..and has an acid bitter 
laste mixed with that of cheese. ¢ 1865 J. WYLDE in Cire. 
Sc. 1. 333/1 Caseic, sudoric, and capric acids. 

Caseiform (kétsziiffim), ¢. [f. L. case-us 
cheese ; scc -rorM.] Having the form of chcese. 

1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat, 1V. 107/2 [Tuberculous matter] 
of two materials, the one soft, friable, and caseiform. 

Casein (kélszjin). Chem. (Incorrectly -ine.) 
[f- L. case-zes checse + -1N.] A substance belonging 
to the class of Proteids or Albuminoids, forming 
one of the chief constituents of milk; chemically 
identical with the Legumin (also called vegetable 
casein), of the seeds of leguminous plants. Cascin 


is coagulated by acids, and forms thc basis of chcese. 
1841 Loud. Edin, & Dub. Yrnl. Dec. No. 126 Vegetable 
Caseine, 1845-6 G. Day tr, Stsmon'’s Anim. Chem, 11. 55 
owever much the nutriment of the mother may vary, no 
great influence is thereby exerted on the relative quantities 
of casein and sugar. 1863 Wvnier Sudt. Brains & Liss. 
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Fing. 157 Casein, or cheese, exists more abundantly in 
peas and beans than it does in milk itself. 1869 Roscor 
Elem. Chem. 434 Casein is the nitrogenous substance con- 
tained in milk and cheese. ; 

b. Jocularly for ‘ the cheese’, ‘the correct thing’, 

1856 Kincstey Let, May (D.) Horn minnow looks like a 
gudgeon, which is the pure caseine, 

Case-knife (kél'synaif). [f.Casr sd.2 + Knire.] 

a. Aknife carried ina casc or sheath ; a hunter’s 
knife. b. ‘A large kitchen or table knife’ (Craig). 

1704 Apnison /fady Wks. 1721 I. 34 The King always 
acts with a great case-knife siuck in his girdle. 1712 Ar- 
BuTHNot Jon Bull (1727) 106 He pulled ont a case-knife.. 
and threatened to cut his own throat. 1833 J. Hottanp 
Manuf. Metals VW. 5 The description of kmfe .. used for 
cutting food, ora case-knife, as it was long afterwards called, 
from being fitted with a sheath. 1841 Lane +! rad. Vis. 1. 
126 A dagger or case-knife is .. now more commonly worn, 

Ca;seless, a. Without a casc. 

1884 A. A. Purnam 10 Vrs. Pol. Fudge xii. 7o A caseless diy. 
What better condilion of a court than to be without business? 

Casemate (kéi-s;méit). Forms: 6-7 casamat t, 
casamate, (6 cassamate, 7 casemat. cazimate), 
6- casemate. [The actnal form is a. F. casemate 
(in 16th c. also chasmate, casmate, -matte); the 
earlier forms were ad. Sp. casamata, It. casamatia, 
Of these the first clement is app. Sp. and It. casa 
house, but the second is uncertain. Diez mentions 
It. watta in dial. sense ‘pseudo-’, also Sicilian 
malta dark. Wedgwood, comparing the Eng. 
equivalent ‘slaughter-house’, suggests Sp. malar 
‘to kill, slaughter’, but it is difficult on this theory 
to account for the form of the word.] 

L. Fortif. A vaulted chamber built in the thick- 
ness of the ramparts of a fortress, with embrasures 
for the defence of the place ; ‘a bomb-proof vault, 
generally under the ramparts of a fortress, used as 
a barrack, or a battery, or for both purposes’ 
(Stocqueler 1853). tb. An embrasure (0és.). 

The original sense is thus given by Barret Theor. UW arres 
(1598) Gloss. : ‘ Casamatta, a Spanish word, doth signifie a 
slaughter-house, and isa place huilt low vnder the wall or 
bulwarke, not arriuing vnto the height of the ditch, seruing 
to scowre the dilch, annoying 1he enemy when he entreth 
into the ditch to skale the wall.’ The Sp. and It. is ex- 
pce in the same words by Percivaci and Fi.orio; the 
latter adds as an Kinglish equivalenl canourie, ic. CANNON- 
grV, loop-hole, emlrasure. 

1575 Gascoicnr in Turherv. Menerie Pref. Aiv, Plotformes, 
Loopes and Casamats, denised by warlike men. 1589 Ive 
Fortif, 26 Casemate. .any..edifice |hat may be made in the 
ditch to defend the ditch by. 1891 Garnarp Art Warre 
160 As curtaines or bulwarkes with their casamates do 
flancke a fortresse. 1600 Dymmok /redared (1843) 38 ‘Their 
porrespondeticy hindered by the cassamates in the dich. 
1620 Dekker Dreame (1860) 12 Forts, gabions, palizadoes, 
cazimates. 1647-8 CottrereLt Davila’s Lfist. fr(1678) 527 
Raising new Forts, and making new Casamats, 1656 Bout 
Glossogr., Casemate, 1790 eatsox Nav. & Atl Ment. 
App. 138 The fort has good casemates. 1859 I’. Grirritns 
Artil, Man, (1862) 248 Casemates, or vaulted batteries, are 
made bomb-proof. 1877 W. ‘Tomson Crutse Challenger i. 
19 Galleries in the solid rock, forming a kind of casemate. 

te. fg. ? Batteries. 

1635 Heywoopn Hierarch. vu. 441 Of Thunder, Tempes!, 
Meteors, Lightning, Snow, Chasemates, Trajections, of 
Ilaile, Raine. ‘ 

2. Arch, ‘A hollow moulding, such as the ca- 
vetto’ (Gwilt); =CasemEenrT 1, 

1611 Corar., Nassedle .. a hollow in a piller, etc., called, a 
Casemate. ; : 

Hence Ca‘semated a., provided with casemates ; 
transf, strongly fortified. 

1751 Smottetr Per. Pic, xvii, Casemated as he was, the 
instrument cut sheer even to the bone [of his skull]. 18sx 
Ord. § Regul. R. Eng. iv. 18 Casemated Barracks, and Hos- 
pitals, 1870 Daly News 5 Oct., A perpendicular rock, like 
Gibraltar, 200 feet high, casemated, and nearly impregnable. 

Casement (kéismént, kétz-). Also 5 cas- 
ment, 6 casemund, cazement, 7kesment. [app. 
ad. med.L. casamentum, in It. casamento a building 
or house-frame; ef. OF. enchacemeni ‘cadre’ ; or 
?of Eng. formation, from Case sd.2 or v.2 Sense 
1 is perh, a distinct word.] 

lL. Arch. A hollow moulding, a cavetto, not ex- 
ceeding a quarter-round; = CASEMATE 2. 

1430 Lyne. Chron. Troy u. xi, The ryche coyning, the lusly 
tablementes, Uinettes ronning in casementes. @ 1490 BoToNER 
in Gwilt Archit, 928 [Names of mouldings on sketch], A 
cors wythoute; a casement, a bowtelle ..a casement wyth 
Levys ..a casment wyth trayler of Levys. 1660 Boome 
Archit, Aa, Scotia, ahollow casement. 1677 Moxon S/ech. 
Exerc. (1703) 268 A Cavetto, or Casement. 1875 GwitT 
Archit, § 2531 The cavetto .. By workmen it is frequently 
called a casement. 

2. A frame or sash forming a window or part of 
a window, opening on hinges attached to the up- 
right side of the frame in which it is fxed. (The 
usual sense.) From the early pronunciation popu- 


lar etymology made a form gase- gazement. 

1886 J. Herwoop Spider & Ft, xcvii. 5 Ech copweb..she 
full defaces: No wem seene in casemunds, nor casenund 
cases. 1975 Turperv. Venerie xxxv.91 Where casements 
neede not opened be. 1g90 Sxaxs. Avids. NV. un. i. 57 Why 
then may you Ieaue a casement of the t chamber window 
open. 1595 BarNrieLD Cassandra ii, Through her light 
cazements cleare, He {Phcebus] stole a kisse. 1620 VENNER 
Via Recta Introd. 5. 1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex, Vil 


| 
{ 


CASE-WORM. 


(1867) 132 The kesment being taken away, or a pannel of 
glass broken. 1704 Woritpce Dict, Kust. ef Urb. sx. 
Green-Houses, Some use Glass-doors, Casements, or Chases, 
1722 De lor Plague (1884) 138, 1 seldom opened the Case- 
ments. 1822 W. Irvine Braced. Halli. 5 When I throw 
open my jingling casemenl. 1879 Str G. Scorr Lecé. 
Archit. 1. 229 Ifa window were bee the width of a 
single casement, a sinall pillar was often interposed. 
+b. App. used by Gerbier for weudow-frame. 

1662 Gersier Princ. 18 Windows to be fitied in woodden 
Casements. 1663 — Counsel 95 Shutters. . framed ..10 the 
witdth and height of the stone casement of the window. 

c. fig. (ef window.) 

1642 R. Canrenter /aperiences v1. vii. 182 Hee that hath 
set the Casements of his curious eyes wide open to vanitie. 
1691 Rav Creation u. (R.) By these casements enter in 
adulterous thoughts in the mind. 1696 J. Enwarps “r+ 
tstence & Provid. God u. 29 The clear and pellucid casements 
of the body to let light in. 

3. fa. ? =Case sh.2 1. Obs. 

1668 Lauc, IVills (1884) 165, 1 give to my Grand-child .. 
one great Cupboard and a litile one we? wee call a casement. 

b. Casing, covering. 

1689 Swirt Ode to Temple, Some \’tis said) for their de- 
fence Have worn a casement o’er their skin. 1862 Lyrion 
Str. Story 13 The mailed knight..in his casetnent of iron. 

4. fortif. ? Corruption of CaseMATE. 

1772 Simus Ali. Guide, Casement, is a bomb-proof work 
made under the rampart. 

5. attrib. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzt Yourn, frauce 1). 120 We have got the 
little casement windows clean. 180g Worpsw. H aggener I. 
76 Those casement panes. 

Tlence Casemented a., furnished with casciments. 

1841 for. Smirn Joneyed Man Vii. 5. Its panelled 
rooms, and casemented windows, 1885 ‘I’. Moztev Aenin. 
Towns, Vill. & Schools 343 A large irregnlar room .. with 
little casemenied windows. 

Caseous (kéivsfas, a. [f. L. case-us cheese + 
-ous.] : 

1. Of the nature of cheese, cheesy. 

1661 Lovene /fist. clardut. & és. 3 Vhe Asses [inilk] hav. 
ing more serum and lesse of the cascous, or cheesy matter. 
178 Keer in Ait. Trans. LUX XI. 3%0 [It] forms a coagu- 
Jum with the cascous part of the milk. 1881 addy Led, 
23 Feh., Not Parmesan, but some inexpensive snd whole- 
some cascous product, 

b. Aunorously. 
cheese. 

1807-8 Syp. Sarin 2esaley's Lett, Wks. 1859 D1. 168/1 
A universal state of disaffection among that caseous and 
wrathful people [the Welsh]. 1859 Sata 7%. ronnd Clock 
(1861) 271 Parma, in which caseous Italian cily, ele. 

2. fathol. Kesembling cheese in appearance. 

1753 Cuamprrs Cycl. Supp. s.v., Cataracts are by sonte 
divided into milky, and caseous, differing only in the degree 
of hardness or consislence. 1804 ABERNETHY Surg, Observ. 
1. 43 Cysts. .coniaining a kind of caseous substance, 1878 
YT. Brevaxr Pract. Sure. 1. 5 ‘The formation of caseous 
deposits .. in the bones, joints, skin, or lungs. 

+ Caser. Obs. 

1s85 Ils 4 Jat. N.C. (1860) 112, j caser, j chair and 2 
launce, 12d. 

Casern, -e kazim. J//. Also eazern. 
(a. F, caserne, ad. Sp. (aud Pg. caserna, f. casa 
house: Littré compares cava. cazverna.] One ofa 
series of small (temporary) buildings between the 
ramparts and houses of a fortified town for the 
accommodation of troops ; also a barrack. 

1696 Paictirs Caserus. 1703 Lond. Gaz. Now 3913/2 
They set fire totheir Caserns. 19736 Prot, Mercury 3 Aug. 3 
To build Cazernes or Barracks in Hide Park. 1858 Brvu- 
riwcE fist. fudia 1. ut, xi. 638 All the tenls and temporary 
caserns were blown to pieces. 1863 Kincrake Crfmed (1877) 
IV. sili. 314 The fronting walls of the cazern.. were in 
some places destroyed. 1867 Saytu Sadlor’s Word-bh., 
Casernes «. correctly small lodgments erected between the 
ramparts and houses ofa fortified town, to case the inhabit- 
ants by quartering soldiers there. 

[f£ Case she + 


Case-shot (kéisfet). JZ. 
Suot,] A collection of small projectiles put up 
in cases to fire from a cannon; canister shot. Its 
composition and fashion have changed from time 
totime. Also, a shrapnel-shell, or spherical iron 


ease containing a number of bullets. 

1625-8 Camden's Hist. Eliz, an, 1601 (R.) A_continuall 
storm..of chain-shot and case-shot. 1627 Cart. SmitH Sev- 
man’s Gram. xiv. 66 A Case is made of 1wo peeces of hollow 
wood ioyned together like two halfe Cartrages fit to put inlo 
the bore of a Peece, and a case shot is any kinde of small 
Bullets, Nailes, old iron, or the like to put into ihe case to 
shoot out of the Ordnances. 1769 Fatcoxer Dict. Marine 
(1789) Mm b, Case-shot. .is formed by putting 2 great quan- 
tity of musket-bullets into a cylindrical tin-box called a 
canister, 1877 Ciurv Jin. Tact. xi. 134 Case-shot is ser- 
viceable against troops under the same conditions. 

Caseway, var. of CAUSEWAY, 

Ca'se-weed. Also 6 casse-weede, 7 eass- 
weed, [f. Case sé.2+ WerEp.] An old name for 
Shepherd’s Purse (Cafsella Bursa pastoris). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. \v, 81 In English Shepherds pnrse, 
Serippe, or Pouche : and of some Casseweede. 1597 Gr- 
rarp fferéal xxiii, § 2. 215 Called..in the North part of 
England. .Caseweede. 1879 Prior Péant-n., Case-2veed, or 
casse-2veed, in allusion to its little purse-like capsules. 


Ca‘se-worm. [f. Case sb.2+ Worm sb] A 
caddis-worm ; see CAppIs2, Hence, case-worm 
Si =caddis-fly, phryganea. 

1606 S. GARDINER Angling 95 The case-worme, the dewe- 
worme, the gentile. 1681 Cuetuam Angler's Vade-m. iv. 
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Abounding in chcese ; fond of 


CASH. 


§ 1111689) 40 Cod-bait, Cadis-worm, Cad-bait or Case-worm, 
are all one and the same Hait, 1826 Kirsy & Sp. £atomol. 
(1828) 11. xxiii. 300 Those caseworm-flies that are remark. 
able for their long antenna. 1836-39 Toap Cyc/. 11. 865/1. 


Cash (ke), 56.1 [ad. F. “casse ‘a box, case, 
chest, to carrie or kepe wares in, also a Marchants 
cash or counter’ (Cotgr.), or its source It. cassa 
‘a chest, .- also, a merchants cashe or counter’ 
(Florio 1398):—L. capsa coffer, Case. Mod.F. 
has caisse, Sp. caxa, Pg. caixa: the phonetic his- 
tory of the Eng. word is not clear; the earliest 
known instances have cash; the sense ‘money 
also occurs notably early, seeing that it is not 
in the other langs.] 

+1. A chest or box for money; a cash-box, till. 

1598 Frorio, and 361: Corcr. [see above] a Marchants 


cash, or counter. @ 1617 Wixwooo Afemoriads ITI. 281(T.) 
20,000/, are known to be in her cash. 1673 Tempre United 


Prow, it (R.) This hank is properly a general cash, where | 


every man lodges his mony. a1693 Urqunarr Rabelais 
im. xli. 342 They had. .emptied their own Cashes and Coffers 
of..Coin, 21734 Nortu Lives 111. 387 He always carried 
a cash on purpose for them [the beggars}. 

+b. Asum of money. Ods. 

1 Yarranton Eng. dinprow. 20 As the Land and Per- 
sonal Security is at this day, no living man..can take a 
great Cash into his hands, and pay six in the hundred for 
i. 1707 C. N. Poem on Union 19 A flowing Cash, an 
Universal Trade. 1715 Burxer Oi Time 11766) 1. 327 
There was a considerable cash in hi+ hands, partly for the 
pay of his men. 1752 Hume &ss. 4 Treat. (1777) 1. 372 No 
merchant thinks il necessary to keep by him any consider- 
able cash. F 

2. Moncy; in the form of coin, ready money. 
a. Formerly tn literary and general use ; but now 
only commercial (see b . or conscionsly used as a 
sort of commercial slang. 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 106 He put his hand in his 
pocket bur... not to pluck out anie cash, 1661 NrkEpuaM 
dist. Eng. Rebeltion 48 For a twelve months cash. 1667 
Mirton /* £.1y. 188. 1686 Burnet 7raz. ii. (1750195 There 
was great store of Cash and many Jewels in the House, 
1724 Swit Drafier's Lett, Whs.1755 V. 1. 55 Very near as 
much as the current cash of the kingdom in those days. 
1927 A. Hasitton Weve olec. A dad. V1. alv. 149 Beeswax 
is the current Cash in that Couniry. ‘78a Miss Burxey 
Cecilia un. iii. (17831187 Where's the cash? who's to pay the 
piper? 1788 Prmstiry Leet. //ist. un. xv.124 The quantity 
of circulating cash in different nations, 1810 Sir A. Bos- 
wetL Edinburgh 155 ‘Those who have cash, come here to 
spend. 1858 GkeeNeR Guanery 231 Let but some individual, 
with the head and the cash, try the experiment. 

b. As a term of banking and commerce, used 
to signify, in its strictest sense, specie; also, less 
strictly, bank-notes which can at once be con- 
verted into specie, and arc therefore taken as ‘cash’, 
in opposition to bills or other securities. Also in 
the phrases hard cash, ready cash, cash in hand, 

1599 Suaks. Hen. V, ut. ic20 Nywn. I shall haue my 
Noble? /ysé. In cash, most iustly payd. 164: Jrads. //o. 
Comunons 11.235 Three hundred Pounds ready Cash. 1696 
Lutrre., Brief Rel. (1857) 1V. 100 Only bills or notes, and 
not cash. 1783 Scots May. Oct. 512/1 He had then but 
little cash in hand. 178% T. Pickertxc in Sparks Corr. 
almer. Rev. (1833) U1. 512 These notes are not received 
there as cash, bul only as pledges. 1817 Parl. Debates 1528 
On and after the rst October next, the Bank will be ready 
to pay cash for their notes of every description, daled prior 
to the isi Jan. 1817. 1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville 
(1849) 38 He required hard cash in return for some corn. 
1852 M‘Cuttocn Comm, Dict., Cash, in commerce, means 
the ar money, bills, drafts, bonds, and all immediatel 
negotiable paper in an individual's possession. 1885 A/anch. 
Exam. 21 Nialy 5/2 ‘Yo pay down the price in ready cash. 
Jig. 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) 1, 266 He had the 
most learning in ready cash of any ie ever knew. 

tc. Minted coin, current coin. Ods. 

1614 T. Aaams Devil's Bang, 205 To buy leaden trash, 
with golden cash, 1691 Locke Money Wks. 1727 11. 92 
The current Cash being .. computed .. to wan! half its 
Standard Weight. — Lower. Interest 93 Clipping had left 
none but light running cash. 1708 Motreux Aadelais v. 
xv. (1737) 60 A few crop! Pieces of White Cash. 

d. It is also the rcgular tcrm for ‘money’ in 
Book-keeping. See cash account in 3. 

1651 in /ade.x Royalists (Index Soc.) 18 The said Ireasurers 
or their clerk of the cash. 1875 Poste Gaius m1. § 131 ‘Vhe 
entry of a person as debtor to cash does not conslitute nn 
obligation, but is evidence of an obligation. 


e. Phrases, Out of cash, in cash. 

1993 Peete £dw. / (1830) 57 Now the Friar is out of cash 
five nobles, God knows how he shall come into cash again. 
1609 RowLanos Doctor Merrie-m. 23 \f once 1 doe begin 
perceiue That out of cash hey bee. 1752 W. Stewart in 
Scots Mag. (1753) Sept. 445/2 He was not in cash, and could 
not send the Ae pounds, 177: Smotrett //umph. Ci. 
(1815) 157 With his credit when he is out of cash, 1848 
TnackeRay Snobs xxxvi, He bets. .freely when he is in cash, 

3. attrib, and Comb., as cash-box, ~chest, «renit- 
fance; oash-account (see quot.) ; cash-book, in 
4ook-kceping, a book in which is entered a record 
of cash paid and received ; eash-boy, in large 
shops, a boy who carries the money received by 
the salesman from a customer to the cashier, and 
brings back the change; eash-credit (see quot.) ; 
tcash-house, a counting-house; cash-keeper, 
one who has charge of cash, a treasurer, a cashier ; 
cash-payment, payment in ready money, s/ec. 
the payment of cash for government paper moncy 
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or bank-notes; eash-price, the price at which 
an article is sold for ready money ; ‘eash-sale, a 
sale for ready money; + cash-weight (see quot.). 

1852 MeCuttocn Comm, Dict., *Cash account, in book- 
keeping, an account to which nothing but cash is carried on 
the one hand, and from which all the disbursements of the 
concern are drawn on the other...Cash account, in banking, 
is the name given to the account of the advances made by 
a banker in Scotland, to an individual who has given 
security for their repayment. 1622 Matynes Anc. Law. 
Alerch. 371 ‘To keepe an orderly *Cash Booke of all tbe 
moneys receiued and payed out. 1875 Poste Gaius ut. 410 
The Roman account-book, he supposes, was essentially a 
Cash-book. 1864 Sxeat Uhland's Poems 85 That on the 
*cash-box watchful sits. 1649 G. Damien Trinarch., I/en. 
V, cexcviii, "Cash-catchers is a Trade to ravish Clownes. 
1719 W. Woon Surv, ee It [money] must lie dead 
in the *Cash-Chest. 1866 Crump Banking iii. 76 Over- 
drawn accounts, or, as lhey are sometimes called, *‘ cash- 
credits’, 1879 Brrmningh. Weekly Post 8 Feb. 1/4 The same 
discouat that most tradesmen will gladly allow to a *cash 
customer. 1633 T. Aoams £-rf. 2 Peter i.1x The oppressor 
doth more hurt sitting silently in his *cash house. 1626 
Raleigh's Ghost in Harl, Misc.(Malh.) 111. 539 Gondomar 
. chief *cash-keeper for the order of Alcantara. 1705 VAN- 
Brucu Confed.1.1i, Her Cash-Keeper ‘s out of humour, he 
says he has no te 1803 Edin. Rev. II. 102 The statute 
of 1797 for stopping the *cash-payments. 2852 MeCrtiocn 
faxation uv. xi. 380/1 When the currency recovered its 
value, and cash payments were resumed, 1875 Jrvons 
-Voney (1878) 35 Iron money could not be used In cash pay- 
nients at the present day. 1866 Crump Banking vii. 143 
The employment of bills in the discharge of debts, whereby 
“cash remittances are avoided. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. 
(1752! 874 Genoa has..Cash Weights, for Plate and Coin. 

Cash /kaJ), 54.2 [ad. (ultimately, Tamil £asz 
(‘or perhaps some Konkani form of it’), namc of 
a small coin, or weight of money:—Skr. 4arsha 
‘a weight of silver or gold equal to .4y of a tula’ 
(Williams ; Singhalese 4as/ coin. The early Por- 
tuguese writers represented the native word by 
cas, casse, caxa, the Fr. by cas, the Eng. by cass: 
the existing Pp. caixa and Eng. cash arc due to 
a natural confnsion with Casu sé.1 From an early 
date the Portuguese applied cazxa (probably on 
the same analogy) to the small moncy of other 
foreign nations, such as that of the Malay Islands, 
and especially the Chinese, which was also natu- 
rally madc into cash in English. (Yulc.)] 

A name applicd by Europeans to various coins 
of low value in the East Indies and China: esp, 

a. The basis of the monetary system which 
prevailed in Southern India up to 1818; in this 
system 80 cash = 1 fanam, 42 fanams = 1 star 
pagoda (about 75. &/.). 

b. The Chinese 4 and ¢ésien, coins made of an 
alloy of copper and lead, with a square hole ir 
the centre whereby they are strung on cords; of 
these 1000 made a tael or liang. 

1598 tr. Linschoten's Voy. 34 (V.) Certaine copper mynt 
called Caixa ..in the middle whereof is a hole to hang it 
onastring. 1699 Dampirr Voy. I. 1. iv. 72 A fine Coat, or 
about 1000 Cash, as ‘tis called, which is a summ about the 
value ofa Dollar. /did. vii. 131 The Money-changers. .here 
{Achin], as at Tonquia..sil in the markets..with leaden 
Money called Cash, which is a name that is generally given 
to small mouey in all these Countreys : but the Cash here 
is..Lead, or Block Tin. 1727 A. Hamttron New dec. £. 
dnd, Il, xli. 109 At Atcheen they have a small Coin of 
Leaden Money called Cash. 

QR. 1911 Lockver Trade in {ndia 8 \Y.) Doodosand Cash 
are Copper Coins. 1718 Propag. Gospel in East V1. §2(V.) 
Cass, a very small coin; eighty whereof make one Fnno. 
1766 J. H. Grosz Vay. £. /nd. 1. 282 (Y.) 80 casches make 
a fanant or 3/. sterling, 1790 Cornwauuis Let. to E. 7. 
Holland \¥., 1 think that every Cash .. of that ill-judged 
saving may cost Ihe Company a crore of rupees. 187: 
Matter Travancore 109 The smallest coin ia use is the 
copper Kasu, called by Europeans ‘cash’, equal in value to 
one nineteenth of a penny. 

b. 197590 Beawes Lex Mercat, (1752) 793 The Caches (a 
Copper Money’ of Hainam and Canion. 1771 J. R. Forster 
Ir. Osbeck's Voy. 1. 262 Kas, which the Chinese call Lai, is 
the only current coin which is struck in China. 1779 For- 
rest Voy. N. Guinea 280 The China cash at Magindano .. 
have holes as in China. 1895 Jrvoxs Afoney (1878) 58 The 
Chinese cash are well kuown to be round disks of a kind of 
brass, with a square hole in the centre. 

+ Cash, 54.3 06s. rare—'. [f. Casu vl] A 
dismissal or disbanding of troops. 

1617 Moryson /¢iz. u. m. i, 241 His Company of foote, 
reduced lately in a general cash to 150. 

+ Cash, v.! Oés. [var. of Cass v.] trans. To 
disband, dismiss, etc. = CASIIIER 1, 

1564 GotoiInc Justine (1570) 63 He cashed the old soul- 
diers, and supplied their roumes with yong beginners. 1598 
Barret Theor, Warresu.i. 20 1f the Companie be dissolued 
or casht. 1601 R. Jounson Avngid. Ogu (1603) 177 
The cashed soldier is ever ready to follow any faction. 1632 
Le Grys Velleius 202 Thal both Casar and Pompey should 
cast [corrected in Errata to’ cash’) of their armies. 1829 
Lond, Encycl.N. 214 Cash or Cashier..is now ntostly used 
to express the breaking of an officer. sel 

Cash (kerf), v.2 [f. Casn 56.1] trans. To give 
or obtain the cash for (a note, cheque, draft, money 
order, etc.) ; to convert into cash. 

r8xr Moore Let. J. Corry 4 Nov., Get two bills upon 
Power in Dublin cashed for me. 1833 I]t. Martineau 
Berkeley the Biri. 4 Anybody in I.ondon whom she could 
ask to get it cashed for her. 1863 Mawerrt /'ed, Leon, m1, 


CASHIER. 


ix. (1876) 415 D. gets his bill cashed by taking it to a dis- 
count-house in France. Jfod. Will you cash me a cheque 
for a few pounds? 


Cashee: sec Cassia 2, 
Cashel (kwshél). Jrish Antig. [ = Irish 
caiseal bulwark, wall, prob. ad. L. castell-um fort- 


let.] (See quot.) 

1845 Petrie Lect. Archit, [red. 421 All separate edifices, 
surrounded by a cashel, or circular wall, 1885 Sroxes in 
Contemp. Kev, May 742 In Ireland alone does he find in the 
West cashels such as he finds in Egypt. A cashel is a 
strong fence or ring-wall enclosing a group of churches with 
their annexed monastic buildings, ¢.g. al Glendalough. 

Casher, var. of Cosnrr (/rish Hist.). 

t Cashet. Sc. 04s. Also casset. [a. F. cachet 
seaf.] A seal; = CacHeEt. 

1609 Sc. Acts 20 Fas. Vi, xiv, Past his Heighaes Cashet, 
Register and ordinare seales. @ 1662 R. Battuie Lett, (1775) 
1. 364 (Jam.) Lanerk had seat letters under the cashet to 
many aoblemen, 1706 Act 6 Anne xi. Art. xxiv, The privy 
seal signet, casset signet of the Justiciary Court, etc. 2 

Cashew (kif). Also 8 casheu, 9 cashoe, 
caju ;‘also Acasov, q.v. [ad. F. acajou, ad. Bra- 
zilian acajoba (Littré).] 

1. Cashew-tree, A latge tree (Anacardium ocet- 
dentaie) cultivated in the West Indies and other 
tropical countries, bearing a kidney-shaped fruit 
\cashew-nut) placed on the end of a thickened 
fleshy pear-shaffed receptacle (cashew-apple), popu- 
larly taken for the ‘ fruit’. 

The shell of the nut consists of three layers, of which the 
middle one contains an extremely acrid black oil, which is 
rendered harmless by roasting the nuls before eating. The 
oil is sometimes used in India to protect floors from the 
attacks of white ants. The receptacle has an acid flavour. 

1703 Damrirnr Voy. 111. New Holland 68 The Cashew is 
a Fruit as big as a Pippin, ay long, and bigger near the 
Stemb than at the other end.. The Seed of this Fruit 
at the end of it; ‘tis ofan Olive Colour shaped like a b 
1756 P. Browne Yamaica 226 The Cashew Tree.. The al- 
mond or kernel is of a delicate taste. 1796 STEDMAN Suri- 
nam V1. xxii.139 The real acajow or cashew nuts. 31852 F. 
A. Neary Aestd. Stam xii. 194 The cashoe-nut and apple. 
1865 Letuesy in Cire, Sc. 1. 106/1 Caju apple oil, 

2. Cashew-bird, the name given tn the West 
Indies to an insessorial bird, 7anagra sena. 

18sz Tu. Ross tr. Huniboldt’s Trav. Il. xviii. 172 The 
curassaos and cashew-birds. .going down several times a-day 
to the river to allay their thirst. 

Cashiclaws, misreading of CascHIELAws. 

Cashier (kifies), 54. Also 7 cassier, casheer, 
-ire. [ad. TF. catsszer treasurer (Cotgr.); in Du. 
casster: see CASH and -IER.] One who has charge 
of the cash of a bank or mercantile firm, paying and 
receiving money, and kceping the cash account. 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 97 The Cashiers or Prouidi- 
tores for lame Souldiours. 1598 B. Jonson £v. Afan in 
Hum.u.i, 1 have made him my Cashier, And giu‘n him, 
who had none, asurname, Cash. 1617 Moryson /¢i7. 111. 11. 
iv. 95 They tooke young youths of that Nation (the Dutch] 
to te their Cassiers. 1705 Vanprucu Confed.1. ii, Go to 
my Cashier, let him give you six and fifty pound. 1848 
Macautay //ist, Eng. xxiii. (L.) To accept the place of 
cashier of the excise. 

+b. A money-dealer. Ods. 

1643 T. Vioter Declar, Bullion 9 Many Gold-smiths 
and Cashcers of London. @ 1687 Perty /'ol. Arith. ix. (1691) 
110 It was observed by the general consent of Cashiers. 

Hence Cashie*rship. 

1884 Graphic 25 Oct. 422/2. " 

Cashier (kajie1), v. Forms: 6 casseir, 6-7 
easseer.e, cashcer(e, cashiere, 7 cassir, -ier(o, 
-ere, caszier, casier, oachier, cashieere, cash- 
er(e, 7-8 cashire, casheir(o, 6-cashier. [16th c. 
a. Flem. or Du. casser-en, in same sense: Kilian 
has dasseren de krieghslieden, exauctorarc milites, 
to disband soldiers, and Aasseren een testament, 
rescindere testamentum, to rescind a will; cf. Ger. 
kassiren , and, for the sense, Cass v., Casi v1 

Fr, verbs adopled in Du. and Ger. frequently retain the 
inf. -er, «Jr, as part of the stem, but few of these have been 
adopted inEng. Cashier probably dates to the campaign 
inthe Netherlands of 1585. The instance quoted by Richard- 
son from Strype Eccl. Mem, 11. App. IE. of 1549 has no 
existence : see Cass a.] 7 

1. ¢rans. To dismiss from serviee or fellowship. 

+a. A/t/. To discharge, break up, disband 
(lroops). . 

1598 Ilakiuvt Voy, 1.63 Our men must\not .. depart and 
casseir their bandes, or separate theniselues asunder. si 
Nortu Pintarch 923 He could not abide very fal men, but 
cashiered a whole band of them for that cause onely. 1604 
EK. Grimstone //ist. Siege Ostend 188 He hath casziered and 
dismissed about 600 men. 1645 Cuas. I. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
t. 319 INI. 211 To casier my Monsers. 1697 Potter Antig. 
Greece m. Vv. (1715) 53 Power to cashire rny of the Common 
Soldiers. 1734 tr. Kollin's Anc. 11ist. (1827) VI. xv. § 17. 291 
Ie returus suddenly into his tent, cashiers his old g: 

b. generally. Obs. (exc. as in 2 b). 

Le Greene Groatsw, Wit 28 Hee was casscerde by La. 
inilia thal had coosened him of all. 1630 //istrio-m:, tii. 85 
All the Lords have now cashierd their traines. 1 b 
Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 472 ‘Those points. .which.. 

uite casseere them from the communion and fellosp. of 
the faithfull. 1649 Mitton £¢kon. iv. (Bohn) 351 By hi 
nicknamed and cashiered for a mongrel parliament. 1716 
Aootson Frecholder No. 11 (1751) 65 The Ladies .. have 
already cashiered several of their Followers. 1791 Cowrer 
Odyss. xix. 405 That man shall be cashiered Hence inslaot. 


CASHIERER. 


2. To dismiss from a position of command or 
authority; to depose. (In the army and navy 
involving disgrace and permanent excluston from 


the service.) a. A/i/. 

1599 SaNpys Lurop# Spec. (1632) 131 The Pope.. it is 
thought will cashiere some worthy authours who. holde 
ranke among them. 1604 Suaxs, Of. u1. iii. 381. 1624 Hev- 
woop Gunark. 1x. 442 The King .. not onely cashiered them 
from their commaunds, but banished then: his eaguore- 
19763 Act 4 Geo, 111, ii. §22 Such Military Officer shall .. 
be deemed and taken to be ipso facto cashired. 1830 E. 
Campsett Dict. Alil. Sc., Cashiered, when an Officer is 
ordered by His Majesty, or sentenced lg Court-Martial, 
to be dismissed the Service, he is said to be cashicred. 1 
Secuin Black For, xiii. 225 All the officers who took part tn 
the capitulation, were cashiered or otherwise punished. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1609 C. Butter Fem. Aon. (1634) 3 But if they [bees] have 
many Princes, as when two fly away with one swarm .. 
they will not be quiet till one of them be cassiered. a 1639 
W. Wuatecey Prototypes i, xix. (1640) 227 When pride 1s 
thus cashiered by the entering in of true humiliation, there 
it nolonger raigneth, ¢ 1640 in Sc. Pasgutds (1868) 126 That 
Lad who late rewl’d all, Now cashier'd goes, most like to 
catch a fall. 1650 A. A{scuam] Reply Sanderson 13 If he 
had a King to day, he would go neer to cachier him lo 
morrow. 1789 Betsuan Zss. IL. x1. 503 The people have a 
right to cashier their Governors for misconduct. 1793 Ln. 
Suerrienp in Corr. Ld. Auckland (1861) Il. 496 When a 
majority of the people thought another kind of Gavemment 

referable they undoubtedly had a right to cashier the 

ing, 1839 Syv. Ssatu Let. Singleton Wks. 1859 11. 267/2 
You are cashiered and onnectiedl before you can [ook about 


you. 4 ‘ 

3. To discard, get rid of, cast off, put away, lay 
aside, dismiss, banish (a thing). 

1603 Harsnet Pop. /mpost. 28 Let them cassier those old 
Monuments of Ethnick prophane learning. 1628 PryNne 
Love Lockes 16 To casheere their Ruffianly Haire. 1641 
Mitton CA. ee. 1. (1851) 56 To cashier, and cut away 
from the publick body the noysum, and diseased tumor of 
Prelacie. 1656 Trare Comm. Hebr. x. 26 Others .. have 
.. cashiered this Epistle out of the canon. 177§ SHERIDAN 
Rivals u.i, 1 shall .. cashier the hunting-frock. 1848 H. 
Rocers Ess. (1878) I. vi. 282 All reject .. some dialogues 
(though ..they are not quite agreed .. which they are to 
cashier’. 

+4. To make void, annul, do away with. Ods. 

1596 H. Ciaran Briefe Bible 1, 58 They see the very 
ee of all their hope, cashierde, & quasht. 1601 I. 

opwin Bps, Eng. 174 As for the clection.. he caused the 
same to be cassired and made void. 1650 Baxter Saints’ 
R. w. xii. (1662) 772 This Argument would certainly cashier 
all Spiritual obedience. 

5. To deprive of. (rare.) 

1668 Crip Disc. Trade (1694) Pref. 26 How it comes to 
pass that the Dutch low interest has not cashiered us of 
these trades. 1835 I. Tavtor Sfir. Desfot. w. 156 To 
cashier the ministers of religion of all dignity and power. 

{[ ‘In the slang of Bardolph it seems to mean: 
to ease a person of his cash’ (Schmidt). 

1598 Swaxs. Jéerry HW. t. i, 184, 1 say the Gentleman .. 
being fap, sir, was (as they say) casheerd. 

Hence Cashievred A//. a., Cashievring vé/. sb. 

een aou Tey Birth Merl. w.v. 325 Hath re-united all 
his cashier'd troops. 1628 Earte Microcosm, Flatterer 68 
Makes hin doubt his casheering. 1633 T. Starrorp /’ac. 
Hib, xxi. (1821) 214 The cashiering of fiue hundred Foot. 
1634 Hevwoon Mayden-head lost. i. Wks. 1874 IV. 105 Tle 
return'd me home A Cashierd Captaine. 1826 Miss Mit- 
ForD Village Ser. 11, (1863) 326 From the first cashiering of 
my blue ribands. 1844 Disracui Coningsdy vi. viil. 248 The 
cause of fallen dynasties and a cashiered nobility. 

Cashierer (kafierax). [f. prec. vb. +-ER]] 
One who cashiers or dismisses from office. 

1790 Burke Fr, Rev. 98 The heroic band of, cashierers of 
monarchs, 1807 Axx. Rev. V. 186 The cashierers of their 
dynasties. 

Cashierment (kafivimént). [f Casnier 2. 
+-MENT.] The action of cashiering ; dismissal. 

1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Unt, § 766 By the cashierment of 
the son, 1865 Cartye Mredh. X. xxi. vii. 145 Friedrich .. 
continued his salutary cashierment of the wigged Gentle- 
men, 

Cashless (ke'flés), ¢. [f. Cast sd.1 + -LEss.] 
Without cash, penniless, impecunious. 

1858 Cartyte Fredk, Gt, U1. 1x. iv. 432 Friedrich .. being 
totally cashless. 1874 Masson Chatterton 1. ii. 28 Drawn 
up by Chatterton in a cashless moment. 

+Cashmarrie. Sc. Obs. [ad. F. chasse-marée 
a rippier (Cotgr.), f. chasser to drive in haste 
(in ONF, cacher) + marée tide, fresh fish.] A rip- 
pier; one who brings fish from the sea-eoast to 
market in the inland country. (Jamieson.) © 

a1600 Leg. Bp. St. Andrews in Se. Poems 16th C. (1801) 
328({Jam.) Lyk a court of auld cashmaries Or cadyers coming 
to ane fair. 

Cashmere (kee'fmt-1, ke{mte1). Also cash- 
meer, cachemire, -mere. [Cashmere or Aash- 
mir, name of a kingdom in the Western Hima- 
layas, used attrib.] 

a. More fully Cashmere shawl: A costly shawl 
made of fine soft wool obtained from the Cashmere 
goat and the wild goat of Tibet. b. The mate- 
nial of which Cashmere shawls are made. ¢. Also 
applied to a woollen fabric made in France and 
England in imitation of the true cashmere. 

1822 J. W. Croxer Diary 11 Jan., She .. and Lady Eliz. 
were dressed in rich cashmeres.. the wide borders of the 
shawls making the flounce of the gown. 1827 Lytton 
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Petham (L.) If te can bring me a Cachemire shawl .. 
Perhaps you could get my old friend Madame de —— to 
choose the Cachemire. @ 1845 Hoop Desert-Born ii, In 
yellow folds voluminous she wore her long cachemere. 1860 
merson Cond, Life i. Fate Wks. (Bohn IT, 311 You may as 
well ask a loom which weaves huckaback, why it does not 
make cashmere. 1884 Aeadth Exhth. Catal, 35/1 Kashmir 
(a substitute for flannel. 

Cashmerette (kx:{mire't). [f. prec. +-Ertr.] 
A labric made in imitation of cashmerc, with a 
soft and glossy surface, for ladies’ dresses. 

1886 Vork Herald 10 Aug. 3/1 All-Wool French Cash- 
merettes. 

Cashou, cashu, obs. ff. Cacuov. 

1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1800/4 The best Spanish Lozenges 
and Cashu, to be eaten, 1710 STEELE Zatler No. 245 P 2 
Cashu and Carraway Comfits. 

Casible, Casica, obs. ff. CaszaBLr, Cacique. 

Casimire, -inet, var. CassimERE, CASSINETTE. 

Ca‘sing, sb. north. dial. Usually in pl. ; also 6 
casen, 9 cazzan, cassons, cazzons. Sce quots.) 

1516 romp. Parv. (W.de W.), Casen [1499 casard, netes 
donge], dozetum. 1669 Wortivce Syst. Agric. (1681) 323 
Casings or Cowblakes, Cow-dung dryed and used for fewel 
as it is in many places where other fewel is scarce. 1734 
D. Warer.ann Seriptare Vin. iii.g4 (1) Dried casings, to 
bake his bread with. 1870 E. Peacock Aalf Skil. 11. 105 
Stackin’ peats and cassons aback o’ tly laithe. 1875 Rom- 
son Whitby Gloss., Cazczons, cattle-dung. 1877 Holderness 
Gloss., Cazzan, a dried cow's dung, formerly used for fuel. 

Casing (kétsin), v/. sb. [f Cask 2.2 + -1NG 1] 

1. The action of the verb to Casx. 

1575 Turserv. Venerie 239 Turne his skinne over his eares 
all'alongst the bodie..this ts called casing. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876! 11. viii. 249 By skilful reproduction of 
earlier forms or by no less skilful casing of an earlier shell. 

2. concr. Something that encases. 

1839 R. S. Ropinson Vau!. Steam Eng, 49 The valve is 
enclosed in a valve casing of cast iron. 1856 Kant Alyce. 
Expl. I. vi. 70 Allow the winds to break up its iron casing 
fof ice]. 1867 F. Francis Angting vi. (1880) 195 The fly 
throws off yet another complete casing. 

b. Budding. (cf. Case v.2 2 a.) 

1791 Smeaton Edystone L. § 47 We must suppose that 
the outside casing had been then begun froin the rock. 
¢ 1854 STANLEY Sinad § Pad. i. (1858) 99 Wells. .deeply built 
with marble casings round their mouths. 

¢. in various technical uses (see quots.). 

1874 Knicnt Dict, Meck., Causing (Metalworking), the 
iniddle wall of a blast-furnace .. (SAipbutlding.) The cylin- 
drical curb around a steamboat funnel, protecting the deck 
from the heat ..(Béasting.) A wooden tunnel for powder 
hose in blasting. 188: Raymonp Jdiaing Gloss. Casing 
(Cornwall) 1. A partition or brattice, made of cusing-plank, 
ina shaft. 2. (Pacific slope) Casings are zones of material 
altered by vein-action, and lying between the unaltered 
country rock and the vein. 

Ca‘sing, f//.a. [f. as prec. + -ING*.] That 
encases or incloses. 

1605 Suaxs, A/acd, ut. iv. 23 As broad, and generall as the 
casing ayre. 1812 S. Rocrrs Coduméus vi. 44 High-hung 
in forests lo the casing snows. 4 

Casino (kasino’. [a. It. casino small house, 
dim. of casa house :—L. casa cottage.]} 

1. A pleastre-housc, a summer-house (in Italy’. 

1831 B’xess Bunsen in Hare Life 1. ix. 375 An old ac- 
quaintance of many years’ standing, who possesses a casino 
in a delightful situation out of the town, 1832 G. Downes 
Lett. Cont. Countries 1.372 \t is separated from the sea 
only by a casino of the king's. i . 

2. A public room used for social mectings; a 
elub-house ; ¢s.a public music or dancing saloon. 

1789 Mrs. Ptozzi Yourn. france 1. 160 The nightly ren- 
dezvous, the coffee-house, and casino. 1838 .Wurray's 
Llandbk. N. Germany 205 Inall the principal German towns, 
Societies corresponding nearly with a London club, and 
known by such names as the Casino, Museum, Harmonie, 
or the like, are to be found. 1848 THackeray Vax, fair 
(L.) That kind of company .. which nightly fills casinos 
and dancing rooms. 1870 Swinsurne Liss. 6 Std. (1875) 
94 This poor hireling of the streets and casinos. 

3. ‘A game of cards: see CAssINo. 

+ Casitive, a. Obs. rare". Having cases. 

1652 Urqunart Yewed Wks. (1834) 201 Each casitive or 
personal part of speech is endued with all the numbers. 

Cask (kask), sd. Also 6-7 caske. [app. a. F. 
casgue masc, ‘the head-peece tearmed a caske’ 
(Cotgr.), ad. Sp. casco ‘a easke or burganet, also 
a head, a pate, a skonce, an earthen pot, sheard 
or galley cup’ (Minsheu), which Diez thinks de- 
rived from cascar to break into pieces, with the 
original sense of ‘something broken, sherd’, The 
meaning ‘head-piece, burgonet’ coincides with 
sense 4 (in later times also spelt casgue, as in 
French); but sense 1 appears only in Eng., and 
its origin is not eledr. Cf. also Casker.] 

1. The general term for a wooden vessel of a 
eylindrical form, usually bulging in the middle, 
and of greater length than breadth, formed of 
curved staves bound together by hoops, with flat 
ends or ‘heads’; a barrel. Cf. BARRED sd. 1. 

[1526-56 cited in Rogers Agric. § Prices III. 167/1. 574/4. 
1548 cited from Procl. Edw. VI, in Strype Zce?. Mfem. 11. 193.] 
1557 Yottedl’s Misc. (Arb.) 153 New wine will search to finde 
avent, Although thecaskebencuer sostrong. 1633 T. JAMES 
Vay. 80 With our Caske to Buoy her off. 1660S. FisuEer 
Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1697) 583 Empty Casks, that ever 


sound the loudest among their shallow Waters. 1708 J. 
Puiuirs Cider u. (R.) Entertained With foreign vintage from 
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his cider cask. 1816 J. Smite Panorama Sc. § Art 11. 824 
This cask must have a bung about an inch and a half from 
the bottom. 1853 Sir H. Douctas Mil. Bridges 246 Let the 
bung diameter of a cask be 34 inches, its head diameter 27 
inches, and itslength 50 inches. | 

+b. collect. Casks collectively ; ‘the commodity 
or provision of casks’ (J.). Oés. 

1598 Haxktuyr Voy. I. 300 (R.) Because we be not sure 
what timber they shall find there to make caske, we have 
laden in these ships 140 tunnes emptie caske, that is 94 
tunnes shaken caske, and 46tunnes tile 1695 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3109/3 Having thrown over-board her Boat, Guns, and 
several Cask. 1745 P. Tuomas JYrul. Anson's Voy. 28 
We ebied her by shifting some of our full Cask and Iron 

ailast. 

ec. A cask and its contents ; hence as a measure 
of capacity, varying according to place, time, and 
commodity. 

1727-5 Cuamsers Cycé. s.v., A cask of almonds is about 
three hundred weight. 1740 Somervitte //edbbinod . (1749) 
117 ‘Yo broach his mellow Cask. 1752 Hume #ss.4 Treat. 
(1777) 1. 228 Negroes .. sell ., their wives and mistresses, 
for a cask of brandy. 1863 Morton Cycd. AgricE.T). S.) 
Cask of cider, usually r10 gallons, 1887 H’Aftaker's Al. 
manack 408 In 1885 British Guiana exported of molasses 
10,349 casks, 

» fix 

1598 I. Gitrin SAfa/. (1878) 45 Philosophy Hauing so well 
fore-season’d thy minds caske. ?¢ 1600 Distracted Emp. 
tv. iii. in Bullen O, 24. (1884) IL], 237 A verye windye caske 
ofemptynes, 1857 Heavysece Satd (1869) 216 Ye binding 
hoops that bind the cask 0° the soul. 

+3. a. = Casxer, b. Case, shell. Ods. 

1593 Snaks. 2 Hen V4, a. ii. 409 A Jewell lockt into the 
wofullst Caske That euer did containe a thing of worth. 
1646 R. Baw Avabapt, (1647) 150 Not denying the shell 
and the cask to them who enjoy the kirnell and the pearl. 
1647 Warn Simtp. Cobler 28 Continually putting up English. 
women into Out-landish caskes [=garments}. 1650 Futter 
Pisgah. iv. 10 Wax, the cask of honey, 1727 A. HamiLtox 
New Alec. &. dud. 1. xaiv. 296 The Fibres of the Cask that 
environs the Nut. 


+4. A head-ptcec or helmet: = Casqur. Obs. 

1580 Sipxey Arcadia un. 325 A strong caske .. with which 
he covered his head. 1598 Barger fhecor. Warres vii. 142 
A strong cask with his open visier. 1606 Suaks, 77.4 C7 
vy. ii. 169. @1649 Drum. or Hawtn, /fést. Fas. Who. 
(1711) 105 Their casks, corslets, and vantbraces. 1696 [sce 
Casque}) 19776 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. 11870! 4 ‘The infantry 
should have casks and cuirasses made of strong leather. 

+b. as a type of military life or authority. 

1607 Suaks. Cor. iv. vii. 43 Nature..not moouing From th’ 
Caske to th’ Cushion. : 

5. attrib. and Comb., as cask-maker ; cask-like adj. 

1598 E. Guerin Sked. 11878) 64 Empty caske like minds. 
1856 Kane sirct. Expl. 1. xvii. 209 Old cask-staves. 1886 
Pall MallG, 21 Sept. 2/1 The eeitaty cask butter from 
Cork market. ' ; 

Cask ‘kask ,z.! érans. [f. pree.] To put into 
a cask (or obs. a casket, box). 

1562 Act 5 Adis. v. §6 Any Herring, being not sufficiently 
salted, packed and casked. 1596 Nasny Saffron Walien 
Wks. (Grosart) I11. 204 Doctor Perne is caskt vp in lead, 
and cannot arise to plead for himselfe. 1749 Heath G4 
Britain 55 They are ..casking .. the fish. 1879 Barixa- 
Govtp Germany 11. 86 Casking this costly drink for men. 

Henee Casked f//. a. Casking vd/. sé. (also 
casks collectively; in A/. wines in casks. ; 

1624 Cart. Smitu Virginia um. xi, 86 Searching our casked 
cornce. 19791 SmraTon Ldystone L.§ 206 What quantity of 
casking would hold a given quantity of burnt lime was a 
matter untried. 4 

+ Cask, v.2 Obs. rare—'. [? ad. Sp. cascar.] 
? To crack, break in pieces. 

1600 Weakest to the Wall (1618) (N.\ This hand Now 
rapt the palsie, caske the bever Of my proud foe. 

Caskable, obs. form of CASCABEL. 

Caskade, obs. form of CASCADE. 

+Caskanet. Os. Also cascanet, -kenet, 
-kinet, casknet. [Made up by some confuston of 
casket and carkanel, carcanet: peth. orig. a mis- 
print for the latter, mistaken for a genuine word.]} 

A word common in the 17th c., which some 
appear to have identified with Carcanet, others 


to have used in the sense CASKET. 

1607 Lingua in Hazl. Dodstey 1X. 426 Such stir with 
sticks and combs, cascanets, dressings. .necklaces, carcanets, 
rebatoes. 1621 Burton Anat. Med, mi. ii. 1. i. (1651) §20 A 
chain of Pearl, a cascanet of Jewels. 1623 WensTER 
Devils Law Case 1.ii, Reach me the caskanet. 1638 Lax. 
W1ils (1861) IIL. 200 A caskenett wth red stones init, 1641 
W. Cartwricnt Siege u. vi, The sea yields pearls unto thy 
Caskinet. ¢ 1645 Howett Lef?. (1650) 11. 108 Wheras you 
please to call it the cabinet that holds the jewell of our 
times, you may rather term it a wicker casknet that keeps 
a jet ring. 1651 — Venice 134 Onely women might weare 
a small sknet about their necks. 1693 W. FReke Se/. 
Ess. xxxti. 198 The Diamond that is true Brilliant .. needs 
nothing of the Golden Caskanett, to set it off, or adorn it. 

Casket (kaskét), sb.1 Also 6 caskytt, 7 cas- 
cate, 9 casquet. [Ol uncertain etymology: the 
form suggests a dtm. of Cask; but caskez in faet 
occurs earlier than ¢ask, and is without precedent 


as to meaning in Fr. or other lang. ; 

F. casguct is quoted by Littré only of 16th c, it sense 
‘light helmet’, which ts also the sense of Sp. casguete. 
Skeat conjectures that caske¢ may have been corrupted from 
Fr. cassette ‘small casket, chest, cabinet’, etc., dim. of casse 
box, chest, Case; this would give the sense, but_evidence 
of, or analogy for, the corruption is wanting. Moreover 
Littré has F. cassetfe only from 16th c., when it may have 
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been adopted from It. casseféa: there is no trace of it in 
Eng. in xsth or 16th c.] 7 

1. A small box or chest for jewels, letters, or 
other things of value, itself often of valuable 
material and richly ornamented. 

, 3467 in Exe. Gétds (1870) 379 The same quayer to be an 
in a boxe called a Casket. 1471 J. Paston Lett, 670 ILL. 7 
Syche othyr wryghtynges and stuff as was in my kasket. 
1530 Patscr. 203/1 Casket or hamper, escraya. 1570 in 
Arnot fist. Ediuburgh 30 The confident of the Earl of 
Bothwell .. delivered to the Earls servant his Casket of 
letters. 1596 SHans. Werch. V.u. vil. 18. 1712 Porn Kafe 
Lock. 133 This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 1876 
Huapurev Coin Coll. Mani. 6 A richly carved casket of 
ivory. 

+b. Money-bex or ‘chest’ (? pseudo-arch). 

1832 L. Hunt Sir R. ce 357 An order on the 
ie for a thousand pounds, 

fhe 

1§95 SHAKS. Pokw v. i. 40 They found him dead .. An 
empty Casket, where the lewell of life..wa» rob'd and tane 
away. 1669 Srurmy Mariner's Mag. Aiijb, Ransack this 
Cascate (therefore) where you'l find Plenty of Jewels to 
adorn the Mind. 1805 Worvsw. Predude v. 11830) 113 A 
volume .. Poor earthly Casket of immortal verse. 1822 
Hazuitt Zadée-/. I. x. 223, 1 unlock the casket of memory. 

b. Sometimes used as the title of a selection of 
musieal or literary ‘gcms’. 

1850 (fét/e) Casket _of Modern and Popular Songs. 1871 
(title) Casquet of Gems for the Pianoforte, 1877 (tétde) 
Casquet of Literature. 

3. A coffin. U.S. 

1870 Corresf. in New York, In America a coffin is called 
acasket. 1881 /ées 24 Sept. 6 (New York Corresp.) Here 
the casket will be placed on the train for Cleveland. 1885 
— 6 Aug. 5 Members... mounted guard and stoud around 
the casket in the funeral coach. 

Casket, sé.2, obs. form of Casquet, a helinet. 

Casket, 5.3, another form of GaskE?. 

Casket, v. [f. Caskersd.!] trans. Fo enclose 
or put up ina casket. Ilence Ca’sketed f/f/. a. 

16or Suans. Ad/'s Well wt. v.26, I have writ my letters, 
casketted my treasure. 1603 Haksser Pop. Jupost. 82 The 
Priests theniselves doe full devoutly Casket up as homelie 
& brayed wares ay these. 1636 Hevwoon Challenge v. i. 
Whos. 1874 V.77 This Mirrour, which He casket, As my best 
jewell. 1822 W. Tevine Braceb, HHalli1845) 32 The beauties 
casketed like gems within these walls, 

Castle, var. of CasuLk Oés., chasuble. 

Casque (husk. [a. F. casgue, ad. Sp. casco in 
same sense: see Cask s6.] 

1. A piece ofarmour to cover the head; a helmet. 
A term applied very loosely to all kinds of mili- 
tary head- pieces, and now only historical, poetical, 
or foreign. Formerly written Cask. 

1580 1649 [see Cask 36.4). 1696 Prttcutrs, Casgue,a helmet. 
1714 Gay /rivia in. 363 The fireman sweats beneath his 
crooked arms, A leathern casque his vent’rous head defends. 
1791 Cowrer ééad ut. 375 They shook them in a brazen 
casque, 1842 Tennyson Galahad 1 My good blade carves 
the casques of men. 1877 Daily News 24 Dec. 5/4 The 
mitre-like casques of the Pauloff Guard regiment. 

2. transf. a. Bot, The upper lip of the corolla of 
certain Ladiale ; also the upper division of the 
perigone of orchids. b. Zoo/. A helmet-like strue- 
ture, as in the eassowary, the toucans. 

1790 R. Bann in Medd. Comnena. 11. 436 A very small 
part of the bony casque. 1794 Martyn Noussean's Bot. iv. 
4 ‘The casque or upper lip arched in order to cover the rest 
of the flower. 1871 Darwin Desc, Man I, xiii. 72 In Bu- 
ceros corrugatus, the whole beak and immense casque are 
coloured more conspicuously in the male. 

+3. (See quot.) 

1753 CnamBers Cycl. Supp., Cusgue, in natural history, a 
name given to a kind of murex, called the helmet-shell. 

Casqued, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ep*.] Having 
@ casque on. 

31816 Scorr Aatiz. vi, Clothed in a dragoon’s dress, belted 
and casqued. 

Casquet (ka'skét, kaske), Also 7 casket. [a. 
F. casguet, dim. of casgue: see Casque, CASK 
s6.] A light and open helmet or casque. 

1611 Corar., Casgue, the head-peece tearmed a caske, or 
casket. Cusguet, the same; or, a little one. 1649 Love- 
Lace Poeuts (3659) 89 He tooke A Sword and Casket. 186. 
Burton Scof Abr. 1. ii.85 A spread eagle argent, membere 
and beaked, poised on a casquet of the same. 

Casquet, var. of CASKET, a box. 

Casquetel (kaskéte'l). [f. Casquer + dim. suff. 
-EL. App. not in Fr.) ‘A small open helmct of 
a light kind, without beaver or visor, having a 
projecting umbril, and flexible plates to cover tle 
neck behind’ (Fairholt). 

1795 SouTuey Joau of Arc 1x. 230 With a light and un- 
plumed casquetel She helm'd her head. 1834 Prancué 


Brit. Costuue 195 Casquetels or steel caps. ,are seen in the 
illuminations of this reign (Hen. VI}. 


|| Casquette (kasket). [Fr.; fem. of casguet, 
dim. of casgue CasquE.] A head-dress resem- 
bling a casque. 

1840 L. S. Costetto Susseue. auougst Bocages IL. 206 His 
long tresses were confined by an eastern-looking casquette. 

Cass sb., short for Cassino, q.v. { 

+Cass, a. Os. [ad. L. cassus empty, void, 
vain. Cf. Cass v. The word in quot. 1549 may 
be meant for F. cass¢s.] a, Dismissed, cashiered. | 
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1549 Lo. Prot. Somerset to Sir F. ffoby 24 Aug. (cf. 
Su: £eel. Mem. 11. App. RE., The Ruffens among them 
Souldyeres Cases wh. be the chefe dovres. @1651 CaL- 
perwoon //ist, Atrk11843) [1.228 The sentence pronounced 
by the said Bishop of Rosse against the said James, in pa:na 
contumaciz, to be casse and null. 2 

+ Cass, v. Obs. exc. Se. (a. F. casser to break, 
annul, cashier, the form of which can be derived 
only from L. guassdre to dash or break in pieces, 
which appears also to have in later times an- 
nexed the senses of L. cass@re to bring to nought, 
annul, f. eassus cmpty, void, vain. The fatter 
would have given, in F., chasser. Also in form 
Casit ; see Quasn, and cf. Casmen, also Cast v.] 

1, To make void, annul, quash. (Now chiefly in 
‘Sc. Law.) 

1460 Carcrave Chrot. 153 Whan this eleccion came to the 
Pope, he cassed it. 1509-10 Acé1 Jeu, V111, xix. Preamb., 
His lettres patentes..cassed and made voyde. 1559-66 
Hist. Estate Scot, in Misc. Wodrew Soc. (1844) 57 That 
court wes cast. 1609 Skene Aeg. Alay. 57 That brieve is 
nulle, and may be cassen. 1687 Royal Proctam. 12 Feb. 
in Loud, Gaz. No. 2221/4 We .. Do therefore, with Advice 
and Consent aforesaid, Cass, Annul and Discharge all Oaths 
whatsoever. ¢1700 in Se. Pasguéls (1868) 185 Young Stairs 
.. the King entic’d To cass the laws. 1851 Orie. a. 
Scot, 1. 333 Pope Benedict XH. .had cassed and annulled 
all annexations of churches, | i 

2. To discharge, dismiss ; disbaud, cashier. 

(In this sense the pa. pple. cassed was completely confused 
with cast from Cast 7. 27.) 

tgso [>ce Casstnc below}. 1601 R. Jounson Auingd. & 
Comm, 200 When he casseth any gouernor of his prouince. 
@ 1616 Beaum. & Fu. Valentin. witli, Pontius, you are cast. 
1622-62 Heviin Coseeogr. it. (1673) 136/1 Constantine the 
Great had cassed the Pretorian Souldiers. 1709 Strvre 
a. #, Introd. § 2. 20 To discharge and casse many others. 

Hence Cassed pf/. a., Cassing vl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1550 Prof. 4 Edw. V7 in N. & QO. 11 Oct. (1856) 287 Vutill 
the daie of their cassyng and dismission. 1611 Cortcr., 
Malandrin, a cassed souldior. 1638 in Se. Pasguéls (1868) 
32Cassing acts of Parlament. 1844 Outram Lyrics (1874) 14 
An evendown cassin’ o' the bargain. 

Cass, obs. form of Cask sé. 

Cassada. Also 7 cassawder. 
CASSAVA, 

@ 1642 Sir W. Moxson Naval Tracts iv. (1704) 450/2 We 
shall not want a sufficient quantity of Maiz and oneal. 
1661 Hickexincit, Yaniatca 74 His Bread and drink both 
made of one root are, Cassatuder call’d, cook'd by the 
woinens care. 1756 P. Browne Yamuaéca 349 Cassava, Cas- 
sada, or Cassadar. 1771 Ropertson //ist. Auer. 1778) 1. 
11.125 The oe bread made of the cassada-root. 1802 
aval Chron. VILL. 149 A kind of bread .. called cassada, 
or cassavi. 1826 Kirpy & Sr. Entomol. x. (1828) 1. 337 The 
larva:. .feed on the indigo and cassada. 1873 Act 36 4 37 | 


A variant of 


Wie. Ixxxviii. Sched. i, An extraordinary quantity of .. 
manioc, or cassada, commonly called farinha. 

atirit, 1750 G. Hucues Barbados 249 The poisonous 
Cassado juice. 1713 Dernam Phys.-T col, 59 The Cassada- 
Plant unprepared poisoneth. 

+ Cassade. Obs. rare—', 

1430 Lypc. Chrou. Troy i. xaii, Some wolde haue..An 
hawberion of late wrought cassade That with weight he be 
not ouer lade. 

Cassadone : see Cassipoine. 

+Cassakin. O/s. Also casakene. (a. F. 
casaguin (in It. casacchino ‘a jerkin, a mandillion’, 
Florio) dim, of casague (or according to Lagarde, 
its souree): see Cassock.] =Cassock 1, 2. 

1560 Aberifeeu Regist. V. 24 (Jam.) Ane casakene of dam- 
mass with pesmentis of siluir & Jang buttownis of the samen, 
1579 Fenton Guicctard, xiv.(1599) 674 Ile caused his people 
to put vpon their cassakins the red crosse. 1615 SYLVESTER 
St. Lewts 544 (D.) Yo turn the skins to Cassakins of Gold, 

+ Cassall. Ods. rare. [Derivation uncertain: ef. 
Cat. caxal, Pr. dials. caissal, caysal tooth, grinder.] 
?A wisdom-tooth. 

sar R. Coprann Cures Quest. Chirurg. (1579) 18 
Ilowe many tethe onght cuery persone to haue?.. two 
douales, two quadruples .viij. molares, and two cassalles 
[L. caysades}, 1548 Vicary Anat. Maa. (1577) F iij b, Two 
Cannines, eyght Morales, and two Cansales [?causales), 

Cassamate, obs. form of Casemate. 

+Cassan,. Obs. Thieves cant. [ef. L. caseus, 
Du. saas, MDu. Adse.] Cheese. 

1667 Harman Cativat 83 Cassan, cheese, 1641 Brome 
Jou. Crew, Wks, 1873 LIL. 388 Here's Ruffpeck and Casson, 
and all of the best. 

||Cassant, a. Obs. rare. [F. cassant breaking : 
Littré has potres cassantes.] Brittle; friable. 

1725 Braotey Fam, Dict. s.v. Pear, the Pulp is Sugary 
sith uicy, has a vinous Taste, and is cassant. 

|| Cassareep (ka‘sir7p). Also casserepo, 
cassaripa, -ripe, -reb. (Of Carib origin: Mar- 
tius Gloss. Brésil 391, gives Galibi (Island Carib) 
casstripd, ‘radix Manihot raspata’, cassirl, caxiré, 
cachirt, “potus c radice fermentata Manihot Aypi’ 
(the sweet manihot).] ‘The inspissated juice of 
the cassava, which is highly antiseptic, and forms 
the basis of the West Indian pepper-pot ’ ( 7reas. 
Fot.). 

1832 Vep. Subst. Food 155 The juice of bitter cassava .. 
boiled with meat and seasoned .. forms a favourite soup, 
called by the Brazilians casserepo. 1853 Wnatecey in Lie 
(1866) IT. 290 The inspissated juice of the Cassava is called 
Cassaripa. 1839 4// VY. Rouad No, 32. 125 Casareep. .being 
also a powerful antiseptic. 1882 Standard 14 Dec. 5/3 The 


b. Void, null. ' cassareb .. the chief ingredient in the famous ‘ pepper pot’. | 


CASSEGRAINIAN, 


+ Cassate, pa. pple. anda. Obs. [ad. L. cassdt- 
us, pa. pple. of cassdre: see next.] = Cassep. 

1519 Horman Feed. 204 b, This testament is cassat and an- 
nulled. 1654 Hammonp Ausw. Auiimnadz. Ignat, il. § 1. 27 
A voyd or cassate hope. 1659 — Ox Ps. Ixxvii. 10 God's 
mercies were forgotten, and his promises cassate. 

+ Ca'ssate, v. Ods. Also 6-7 cassat. [f. L. 
cassat- ppl. stem of cassd-re; sec Cass v, and 
-ATE3,] = Cass v. 

1g12 Act 4 Jen. V111, xiv. Preamb., The said late noble 
Kyng.. reversed adnulled repelled cassated and made 
voyde, etc, 1611 Seren f/ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. vili. (1632) 584 
The Pope .. did cassate his Election. a@1619 Damien Codd. 
flist. Eng, (1626) 142 Why should he not cassat_ those 
Charters? 1686 Goao Cedest. Bodies 1. xii. 64 This I hope 
doth not cassate what we have said, but rathef corroborate. 
1744 J. lewis Pecocke 254 That he would cassate his bull of 
restitution. 

Hence Cassating wd/. sé. 

1656 Trae Contin. Hebr. vii. 18 For there is verily a dis- 
annulling .. an outing, cassating, expunging. s 

Cassation (koszi-fan). [ad. late L. cassdtion- 
em, n. of action f. cassare; see Cassv. So in F.] 

1. The action of making null or void; cancella- 
tion, abrogation. 

Court Te Cassation (Fr. Cour de cassation), in France, 
the appellation of the supreme court of appeal, as ped 
the power in the last resort to alter, or cancel, or quas 
(casser) decisions of the other courts which are wrong in 
for or law, 

c 1425 Wrstoun Cron. 1x. xxiii. 70 Quhen of bir Electi- 
owny's Twa fell sic Cassatiownys. 1621 Corcr., Cassation, 
a cassation, a quashing, cassing, breaking. a1619 DawieL 
Coll, Hist. Eug. (1626) 112 There was no cassation of the 
first {election} 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat.(1752) 369 Under 
penalty of Cassation and being mulct. 1850 ALison //is?. 
Europe IL. vi. § 29. 28 A new Tribunal, entitled the Court 
of Cassation, was established at Paris to revise the sen- 
tences of inferior tribunals. 1855 Motiey Dutch Rep. 1. ib 
(1866) 81 By a general cassation of all their constitutions. 

+2. Dismissal of a soldier; cashiering. Ods. 

1602 Sear Hou. Mil. & Civ. xxv, 32 Cassation causary or 
reasonable, in consideration of sicknesse or disability, etc. 
--Cassation ignominious, was for some offence, etc. 

Cassava (kitsa-va,. Forms: a. 6-7 casavi, 
7-9 cussavi, cassavy, -vie, -via, (cacavi); B. 7 
cazava, 7-9 cassava, 8-9 casava; y. 5-9 cas- 
save ; sce also CassaDA. [In F. cassave, Pg, cas- 
Save, Sp. casabe, cazabe, all from the Taino language 
of Hayti, where it is variously given as cagdi, 
caséui, cazibbi, cassive (see Peter Martyr). Several 
of these forms have been at tines used in Eng- 
lish.] 

1. A plant, called also by its Brazilian name 
Mandioe, A/anthot ulilissima (N.O. Euphorbiacee), 
two varieties (or species) of which are extensively 
cultivated in the West Indies and tropical America, 
as also in Africa, for their fleshy tuberous roots, 
which ‘yield the greatest portion of the daily food 
of the natives of tropical America’. 

The root of the Sweet Cassava CY. Adis wholesome 
and is commonly prepared as a vegetable, the root of the 
Bitter Cassava contains a most virulent poisonous juice, 
which is however highly volatile, and is expelled oe heat. 

1555 Eoren Decades W. fad. 1. v1. (Arb.) 93 They had only 
Cazibi, that is suche rootes whereof they make theyr breade. 
1624 Cart. Ssutn Virginia 1.10 Cassavia growes in Ma- 
rishes. 1657 R. Licon Sarhadoes (1673) (Bread] made 
of the flower of Mayes and Cassavie mixed together. 1731 
in A, Duncan Al/artuer’s Chron, (1803) IIT. 315 Sweet cas- 
save and green plantain roasted. 1796 STEOMAN Swrinatt 
II. xviii, Plantains and sweet cassavas roasted. « 1818 M. 
G, Lewis Frad. W. Ind, (1834) 212 The bitter cassava, unless 
the juice is carefully pressed out of it, is a deadly poison. 

2. The nutritious starch or flour obtained from 
the roots of the Mandioc by grating them, and’ 


pressing out the jnice; the bread made from this. 

A a form of cassava flonr is Tapioca. 

1877 Frameton Joy/ull Newes 103 The Casaui is the 
bread... made of an Ilearbe that the Indians dove call 
Yuca, 1600 I[akuuyr Fey. (1810) IT]. 462 Cassaui, a 
kinde of breade made of roots. 1613 Purceas Prigr. L. vin. 
ii. 616 Bread of a great roote called Yuca, which they name 
Cacavi. 1633 Gerard's Herbal 1543 (1.) The Indian bread 
called Caryava. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat.(1752)754 Manioc 
of whose Roots Cassave is made. 1828 W. Irvine Coduentbus 
(1848) I. 160 A kind of bread called cassava. 

3. attrib. and Comé. 

1777 Ronertson ff ist. Aater. (1783) 11. 430 The inhabit. 
ants .. had none but Cassava bread. 1884 f/ealth Exhth, 
Catal. 159/: Cassave Bread. 1796 Stepman Suvinan I. 
xx. 96 We passed through two old cassava fields. 18; 
Macoiuvray tr, //narboldt’s Trav. xviit. 257 Occupied in 

reparing cassava-flour. 1837 M. Donovan Dout. Ecou, 

I. 325 The sweet cassava plant is free from any noxious 
in 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 1. vii. 116, searched 
lor the cassave root. 

Cassaware, ete., obs. ff. CAssowARY. 

Cassaydown, cassedon(ne, var. CASSIDOINE. 

+ Casse. Oés. rare. [ef. OF. casse oak.] 

1523 Fivzners. /f sb, §130 Dyuers apple trees that haue 
knottes in the bowes as casses or wydes. 

Casse, obs. form of Casr sé. 

Cassegrainian (kws/gré'niin), a. Applied 
to a modifteation of the Gregorian reflecting tcle- 
scope suggested in 1672 by M. Cassegrain. 

1813 Kater in PAth Trans, No. 206 (title) On the light 
of the Cassegrainian Telescope, compared with that of the 
Gregorian. 1831 Barwster Oftics xhi. 352 The Casse- 


CASSE PAPER. 


rainian telescope .. differs from the Gregorian only in 

aving its small speculum, .convex instead of concave. 

Casseer(e, casseir, obs. ff. Casmen. 

Casse paper, cassie-. [perh. repr. a Fr. 
papier cassé broken paper.] The paper of the 
two outside quircs of a ream. 

1688 R. Hote Arwoury in, iii, r20/1 Cassie Quires, are 
the two out side Quires in a Ream, called also Cording 
Quires. Cassie Paper, are Quires made up hy Paper-makers 
of ‘Yorn, Wrinkled, Stained or otherwise naughty Sheets, 
1825 Hone Saale” Bk. 1. 1139. 1858 Simmonns (ict, 
Trade, Casse-paper, broken or damaged paper. 

+Casser. Ols—° [f. Cass v.+-Er1.] One 
who ‘ casses’. 

1611 CoTer., Ouassenr, squasher, casser, canceller. 

Casserian (kisi-riin), z. [According to Syd. 
Soc. Lex. from Giulio Casserio of Piacenza, 1545- 
1616.] Casserian (or Gasserian) ganglion: the 
ganglion of the larger root of the fifth nerve. 

1842 E, Witsox Anat. Vade Mec. 407 Mt arises from the 
upper angle of the Casserian ganglion. 

|| Casserole (kiesérovl), [Fr.=It. casserola, 
Sp. cacerola; the radical form is app. scen in Sp. 
cazo, F. casse ‘an open-mouthed pan fit to boil 
things in’ (Cotgr.); but its actual history is ob- 
seure; cf, F. cassole, It. cazzuola, Sp. cazzela, 
mentioned under CASSoLETTE.] 

1. A kind of stew-pan. 

1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Roach, Roaches may .. be 
dress'd in a Casserole. 1849 Curzon Iisits Monast. 342 
Not a scrap of furniture, not even a pipkin or a Casserole. 

2. The edging or outer portion of certain dressed 
dishes. 

1706 Prius, Casserole ..a Loaf stuff‘d with a Hash of 
roasted Pullets, Chickens, etc., and dress’d in a Stew-Pan 
of the same Bigness with the Loaf; also a kind of Soop or 
Potage of Rice, etc. with a Ragoo. 1730-6 in Baitey. 1852 
New Syst. Cookery 126 Casserol or Rice Edging for a Curne 
or Fricassee. 1858 Simmonps Dict, Trade, Casserotle ..a 
bordering of rice to a dish, A/od, Dicts. have A mould (in 
the shape of a hollow vessel) of boiled rice, or of mashed 


potato, baked, in which meats are served al tahle. Such 
meats are said to be served ‘eu casserole’, 

Cassette (kase't). [Fr., dim. of casse or 
caisse (ef. CASE), ad. It. cassetfa.) A casket. 

1793 Souturny Life § Corr. (1849) 1. 196 In very bad 
weather, take out my casette and write to you. 1807 — 
Espriella’s Lett. (1814) I. 83 One purchase I ventured to 
make, that ofa travelling caissette. 1881 Contemp, Rev. June 
926 The robbery of Baroness Von Meyerdorff's Cassette. 

b. Photogr. (see quot.). 

1875 tr. Vogel's Chem, Light v. 42 For the purpose of 
transporting the plate. .the photographer employs a little 
flat box called the cassette. 

Cassey. Pavement: see CAUsEY. 

c1gix Brackwet in Burton //ist. Scot. 1. 42, I shall be 
free of the cassey stones of London. 

[Sce Krx.] 


+Casshe. O/s. Also Caxes. 
The wild chervil, Anthriscus sylvestris; also 
vaguely applied to other Umhelliferous plants. 

1548 Turner Names of Herhes 54 Alyrrhis, is called in 
Cambrygeshyre casshes, in other places mockecheruel. 1578 
Lyte poniocrs v. liii. 616 Of Myrrhis Casshes or Caxes. 
This herbe is called. .in Englishe, as Turner sayth, Casshes, 
or Caxes, bycause Spinsters use the stemmes .. for quilles 
and Caxes, to winde yarne ee 1640 PARKINSON Theatr. 
Bot, (Br. & Holl.), Caxes or Kicsies is hemlock. 

Casshe, obs. form of CacHE. 

Cassia! (ke'sia). Also(4chasee), 4~7 casia. 
[a. L. casta (cassia), a. Gr. xagia, ad. Heh. Tp*yp 
gtsicagh ‘a bark resembling cinnamon, hat less 
aromatic, so called from being stripped off (f. YyP 
gatsas. to cut off, strip off hark)’, Gesenius. 
Wyclif's word points to an OF. form with ci.) 

1. An inferior kind of cinnamon, esp. the bark 
ohtained from Cixnamomum Cassia; thicker, 
coarser, less delicate in flavour, and cheaper than 
the true cinnamon. More fully Cassa-bark. 

€ 1000 Ags. #s. xliv. ro[xlv. 8] Myrre, and gutta, and cassia 
dropiad of binum cladum. 1382 Wretir Hx, xxx. 24 Tak 
to thee swete smellynge thingis. .of chasee (1388 casia] fy-ve 
hundryd sicles. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. xxviii. 
Gage ont Though men vse to wryte and to sowne Cassia 
wyth dowble S yet it sholde be wryten and sowned wyth 
oo syngle $.—Casia and not Cassia. 1553 Even Treat. 
New Ind, (Arb.) 15 Spyces. .as ginger, pepper, mirabolanes, 
Cardamome, Cassia. 1611 Biste /’s. xiv. 8 All thy gar- 
ments smell of myrthe, and aloes, and cassia. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva §620 Cassia, which is now the substitute of Cinna- 
mon, 1693 Sir T. Brount Nat. //ist. 41 You may call the 
thicker Bark Cassia, and the thinner Cinnamon. 1871 tr. 
Schellen's Spectr, Anal, § 41. 162 The spectrum. .obtained 
from oil of cassia. 

b. Also distinguished from 4, as cassia lignea. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xxvii. (1495) 620 That 
one manere Cassia is callyd Cassia fistula and the other 
Cassia lignea. .Cassia lignea is the rynde of a lyty'll tree. 
1705 Lond, Gaz, No. 4146/4 Fine Cinnamon 12 Bales, Ordin- 
ary Cinnamon or Cassia Ligna 153 Bales. 1883 Daily News 
11 Oct. 2/7 Of 1,600 boxes Cassia Lignea offered. 

2. The tree itself, Crnnamomuim Cassia. 

1553 Even Treat. New /nd.(Arb.)8 A great wood of Pre- 
cious trees, some of Cinomome & Cassia. 1601 Hottanp 
Pliny VY. 373 Casia or Canell, a plant it is, which groweth 
neer to the plains from whence the Cinamon comes. 1832 
Veg. Subst. Food 347 Cassia .. is a native of .. the south of 


Asia..‘Fhe bark and buds are known in commerce as cassia 
lignea and cassia buds. 
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8, poet. A fragrant shrub or plant. This is 
partly a rhetorical use of the word from the Bible 
(Ps. xlv. 8), partly a reference to the casia of 
Vergil and Ovid, explained by Lewis and Short as 
‘a fragrant, shrub-like plant, mezereon’, thought 
by some to be Osyr7s a/ba Linn., hy Prof. Daubeny 
to he Daphne Gnidinne. 

15394 GrEENnr Look, Glasse (1861) 135 This offering of .. 
myrrh and cassia, freely I do yield. 1616 Buttoxar, s.¥. 
Casia, Poets understand often He it some sweet-smelling 
herbe. 1667 Micron /, L. v, 293 Through Groves of Myrrhe, 
And flouring Odours, Cassia, Nard, and Balme, A Wilder- 
ness of sweets, 1697 Daynen J ‘ire. Georg. 1. 430 Beneath 
his Body, broken Boughs and Thyme, And pleasing Casia 
just renew'd in prime. @ 1821 Keats #fist.271 And inter- 
twined the cassia‘s arms unite, With its own drooping buds. 

4. Bot. A genus of trees, shrubs, or herbs (N.O. 
Leguminosw) distributcd in numerous species 
over the warmer regions of the carth, The leaflets 
of several species constitute what are known in 
medicine as Senna leaves. The name Cassia fisinla 
was given already in the Middle Ages, to one 
specics, the Pudding Pipe tree, a uative of India, 
but cultivated in Northern Africa, the West Indies, 
ete., which produces the cassfa fods containing 
a pulp used as a laxative. Thence botanists have 
extended the name to the genus. 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth, De 7’. R.xvu. xxviiii1495) 621 Cassia 
fistula is the fruyte of an certen tree that beryth longe sede 
..the mery within is blacke and moyst and swete and is 
medlyd wyth certen whyte greynes. 1585 Liovp /'rcas. 
Health Wv, Lentyl, roses, Licorise & a lytle of Cassia- 
fistula, 1688 R. Houme Avmonry 97/1 Cassia .. the 
Flowers are yellow, many growing together on a long stalk, 
1703 Lond, Gaz. No. 3940/3 Vheir Cargo's, consisting of .. 
Lignum Vita:, Molosses, Cashia Fistula, Shruff, ete. 1789 
W, Becnas Dom. Ved, hat 545 Some manna and pulp of 
cassia may be dissolved in hoiling water. 1866 Lavixcstoxr 
Frul. ix. 1, 235 Cassias and another tree. .are now in flower. 

b. Any medicinal product ohtained from this. 

1543 Tranrron Vigo's Chirurg. 1x. 256 Purge the norice 
with cassia or manna. 1671 Satmon Ayo, Mee. 111. Ixxxiii. 
726 Gently purge with Cassia inixed with turpentine, 1727-51 
Cuamners CycZ s.v., Cassia of the islands ..is sent from 
the Antilles ¢ where it is produced in snch abundance, that 
the vessels, in their home voyages, use it_as ballast. 1796 
Srepman Svoinane U, xxv. 225 The cassia, a shining bard 

yellow seed inclosed in a woody shell near sixteen inches 
ong .. with a black soft pulp as sweet as honey: this is 
considered as a very safe laxative. 

5. attrib, and Comé., as cassia-bark, lignea 
(sce above, 1); cassia fistula sec 4); cassia- 
buds, the unexpanded buds of several species of 
cinnamon, esp. Cizzamomunm aromaticnm, used 
like cinnamon or cloves; cassia-oil, cominon oil 
of cinnamon; eassia-pods, -pulp, the fruit of 
Cassia fistula (see 4); cassia-stick tree, a name 
of C. fstula; cassia-tree (see 2). 

1851-9 Hooxer in Janual Sc. Eng. 426 An inferior kind 
of *Cassia Buds known as Lovengoopor is found at Madras. 
1756 P, Browne Yamaica 222 ‘The *Cassia-stick ‘T'ree .. 
‘Yhe pulp that surrounds the seeds .. is an easy gentle lax- 
ative. 1779 Forrest Moy, N. Guiuca 266 On the hills we 
saw a great many “cassia trees. 1811 A. ‘I. Tuomson Lond. 
Disp. 1818) 225 The “cassia tree is a native of Malabar, 
Ceylon, Sumatra, and Java. 

+Cassia*. Obs. Also cashee. (Sce quots.) 

x692 Lutreety Bricf Red. 11857) 11. 572 Mr. Wightman .. 
has cast 2 cassia brass guns of 7 foot long, to throw bombs 
of 10 inches diameter. /é7d. LI. 28 A tryall of some Cassia 
guns to shoot granadoes. . before his majestie in Hyde park. 
foid. IL, on 6 brass cashee pieces..to shoot granado’s 
thro’ the side of a ship, then breaks and setts fire to the 
same. A 

Cassideous (kesi‘d7)as), @. Bot. [f. L. cassid- 
em helmet +-Eous.] Helmet-shaped, helmet-like. 

1835 Linney /utrod, Bot. (1848) 1. 335 If the corolla is 
very irregular with one petal very large and helmet-shaped 
it is sometimes called cassideous. 1880 Gray Sot. Vext-dh, 

Cassidiform (kesi-diffim), 2. [on L. type 
cassidiforn-is: see prec.) Helmet-shaped. 

1866 Jntell, Observ. 134 The large cassidiform ‘Thymalus. 

+Cassidoine, -done, -dony!. és. Forms: 
a, 4 ecassidoin, casydoyn, 7 eassidoin(e; 8. 5 
eassedon(ne, 5-6 cassidon, 6 cassaydown, 
eassa-, cassidone, -en; y. 7 cassidonie, 8 cas- 
sidony ; 5. 6 casyldon, cassilden. [a. OF. cassi- 
doine,asemi-popular form of cadcidoine, calcedoine, 
ad. L. chalcedénius (lapis) a stone of Chalcedon: 
see CHALCEDONY.] = CHALCEDONY. 

@1300 Floris & Bl. 286 Subpe riche cassidoines, And Ja- 
cinctes and topaces. ¢1325 £. &, Alt. 7. B. 1471 Casy- 
doynes, & crysolytes, & clere rubies. 1488 /z. Fas. ///, 
in ‘Tytler 27ést, Scot. (1864) 11. 392 A_ collar of cassedonis. 
1500 /nv.in Aun, Reg’. (1768) 135 A pair of beads ten stones, 
cassidens. 1503 W#dl of Both (Somerset Ho.', A peyre of 
bedes of Casyldon. 1530 in Gutch Coé?, Cur, 11. 297 A 
garnysshing for a Salte for a Cassadone. 1534 in Ang. Ch. 
Furniture (1866) 195 Item x bedes of lambre & ij cassildens 
with a ane of silk, 1 Will af Dame M, Kingston 
(Somerset Ho.), A paire of beades of Cassaydown. 1601 
Ifottanp Pliny 11. 454 We digged into the same earth for 
Cassidonie and Crystall. /did. 605 In these crystals as 
well as in Cassidoins, 1611 Cotcr., Cassidonie, a cassi- 
donie; a base, and brittle stone, of small value, though it 
shine like fire. 1753 Cranpers Cycl, Suff., Cassidony, a 
name given by the Italians and Germans to a sort of beads 
made of the yellow and red chalcedony. 


CASSINO. 


attrib, 1601 Howtann Pliny I. 603 These rich Cassidoine 
vessels (called in Latine Murrhina] from out of the Leuant. 

Cassidony ® (kzsidani). #o/. [Of uncertain 
ctymnology: suggestions are that it is the same 
word as prec., or of the same derivation. 

(Skinner's guess that it might be a corruption of *Stachas 
sidonius labours under the fatal objection that no such 
name is known. )} 

4. The plant Lavandula Stachas, French lavendcr. 
(1578 Lyte Dodoens un, \xxxvii, 266 Ht is called .. in Eng- 
lish French Lauender, Cassidonie, and of some Lanender 
gentle. 1597 Grrarp /ferbat 11633) 586.1L.) In English .. 
Cassidonie ; and some simple people, imitating the same 
name do callit*Cast me down’, 1629 Parkinson Avtehen 
Gard. 1. vii. 471 Cassidonie is a small kinde of Lanender, 
but differing both in forme & qualitie. 1713 J. Petiver in 
Phil, Trans, XXVAM. 43 Cassidony or French Lavander. 
1753 in Cuamnrns Cycd, Supp. App. aud in mod. Diets. 

2. ‘Mountain or Golden Cassidony: names used 
for the Gnaphalium of authors’, Chambers Cyc/. 
Supp. App. (Graphalium Stachas Treas. Bot. 

Cassie, ~y (kasi. da’. Also cazzie, cosie. 
[=Icel. ‘ 4ass, mod, Aass? a case, large box, ercel’.] 
A kind of basket made of straw, used in Orkney 
and Caithness, 

1693 Watnace Orkney 34 A sort of Vessel made of Straw, 
called Cassies, in which they keep and transport their Corn. 
1793 Statist. sicc, Scot. VIL, 524 Straw cazzies which were 
used as sacks for carrying Vietual. /4i¢. X.23( Jain.) Siraw 
creels called cassies, made very compactly of long oat straw, 
1880 /7mes 30 Sept., A peculiar basket made of plaited straw 
and called a ‘cassy’. ‘Ile ‘cassy’ is strapped to the shoul- 
ders in such a way’ as to leave the hands free. 

Cassier(e, cassir, obs. ff. Casmenr ov. 

Cassilden: see CASsIDOINE, 

Cassimere (kasimier. Also 8 kassimere, 
9 casimire. [in F. caséurir (‘mot récent’’, Sp. 
casimiro, Ger. Aasimir, Another form of Casit- 
MERE; the country was called Aeshimur by Marco 
Volo. Quexfmir by Barros, Aachentire by Vernier, 
Cassimes by Herbert 1665.) 

A thin fine twilled woollen cloth used for men's 
clothes. Cf, KrrseYMERe. 

{1704 Drvwen Arnage, i. (Y.) The Queen of Cassimere, 
1784 in Seton-Karr Sed. Cadeutta Gac. [. 47 V. For sale 
—snperfine cambrics and edgings .. scarlet and blue Kassi- 
meres. 1814 J. Forses Orfent, Mem. W1, 177 (Yt Vhe 
shawls of Cassimer and the silks of Iran.] 

1974 Westar, Mag. IL. 239 ‘Whe favourite Riding-Dress is 
alight-coloured Cassimere, lined with different coloured silks. 
1807 8 W. Iavinc Salmag. (1826) 77 His white cassimere 
small clothes, 1822 Byron Yuan tx. xiii, Brilliant breeches 
.. Of yellow casimire, 1842 Biscuore Weollen Manuf. 
I]. 421 Coatings, cassimeres, hosiery. 184% CARLYLE fast 
& Pres, (1858) 203 Of fustian, of cassimere, of Scotch-plaid. 

Cassin, obs. Sc f. Casven pa. pple. of Cast v. 

| Cassine. Obs. [F. cassfue 16th c. in Littré), 


| repr. tate L. cassiva hut, farm-house (dim, of casa, 


casa cottage); ef. It. casino.) 

‘In the military language, a farm-housc, where 
a number of soldiers have posted themselves, in 
order to make a stand against the approaches of 
an enemy’ (Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1733). 

1708 Kraesry, Cassie, a Country Farm-House in Italy, 
such as are occasionally fortify’d to maintain a particular 
Post, etc. 1720 Lond, Gaz, No. 5915/1 ‘The Moors entring 
the Cassine set up their Colonrs there ., a Cassine before 
a Half-Moon that covered onr Centre, 

Cassinette (kesine't). Also casinct. [?A 
factitious name suggested by cassimere.] A light 
mixed cloth, a modification of cassimere, with the 
warp of cotton, and the weft of very fine wool, or 
wool and silk. 

1846 in Worcestre. 1863 Dicey Federal St, 1.255 Casinet 

ants, and yellow gauntlet gloves. 1881 Fiche 2 leb. 1/5 
Scarlet woollen blankets pay 51 per cent. on their value 
.. Cassinetts, 135 per cent. 

Cassing: see Cass 2, 

Cassinian (kesiniin’, 2. [f proper name 
Cassini +-1AN.] Of or pertaining to G. D. Cassini 
(1625-1512), or his descendants, a eclebrated 
family of French astronomers, or to their seientific 
researches. Cassinian oval: = CassINxou. 

19726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 394 This Cassinian Hypo- 
thesis. .has this Physical Disadvantage. 1886 Acadenzy 10 
July 29/2 ‘The curve ofsines, the cassinian oval, the catenary, 
and such like curves. 1882 Mincnin Unipl, Kinemat. 204 
One of the Cassinian ellipses. 

Cassinite. 2/2. A variety of orthoclase con- 
taining barium. 

1875 A/in, of Pa.93 The more laminate. .bluish green feld- 
spar, the cassinite, is found at Blue Hill, Delaware Co. (Pa.) 

Cassino (kas7nc). Also casino, [Another 
form of Castno.] A game at cards in which 
the ten of diamonds, called great cassino (or great 
cass) counts two points, and the two of spades, 
ealled /itile cassino (or Hitle cass) counts one; 
eleven points constituting the game. Also attr7b., 
as cassino table, 

1792 W. Roserts L.ooker-on (1794) 1. 250 A large party at 
Faro and Cassino was made. .at_a great house in Piccadilly. 
1800 Jane AusTEN Lett. (1884) I. 245 A whist and a casino 
table. 1811 — Sense § Sens. . i, 122 Lady Middleton pro- 
posed a rubber of Cassino to the others. 1811 E. Narrs 
Thinks I to myseUf (1816) 1. 132 (D.) Two whist, cassino, or 


CASSINOID. 


quadrille tables will dispose of four couple .. Great cass, 
little cass, and the spades, Ma‘am. -_. 

Cassinoid (kz'sinoid). Geom. [a. F.cassinotde: 
see CASSINIAN and -o1p.) A curve which Cassini 
wished to substitute for the ellipse, in explanation 
of the planetary movements: an oval having two 
féci, such that the product of the focal radii of 
any point on the curve is constant (instead of their 
sum being constant as in the ellipse). 

Cassioberry (kx'sio,be:ri). 
Viburnum lavigatiunt, the Cassioberry-bush, 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. App., Casstoberry-tree, in 
botany, the name of a genus of plauts called by Linnzus 
Cassine, 1864in WensteR. 1884 in M (Ler Plant-n, 

Cassiope‘ian, 2. Of Cassiopeia, one of the 
northern constellations. (In this constellation a 
brilliant new star appeared in 1572, which subse- 
qnently disappeared again.) 

¢1630 Daemm. or Hawt, Poems Wks. (1711) 55 And if 
perhaps no Cassiopeian spark (Which in the conn did thy 
first rising mark) Shine ore thy hearse. 

Cassique, obs. form of Cacique, Also, a name 
of the Mocking Bird of Guiana. 

1825 Waterton Wand, S, Amer, 11. (1887) 167 The Cas- 
sique is gregarious .. he goes by no other name than that 
of mocking-bird amongst the colonists. 1826 Syp. Ssutu 
Wks, (1859) I]. 78 ‘The cassique, in size, is larger than the 
starling ; he courts the society of man. 

Cassit : see CHASED. 

Cassiterite (kasi‘térait). Affix. [f. Gr. xacai- 
repos tin+-ITE.] Native stannic dioxide, the most 
common ore of tin, occurring in various forms, as 
tin stone, wood tin, toad’s-cye tin, streain tin. 

1858 Suerarp Win. 264 Wood-tin of the Cornish miners is 
only a variety of cassiterite. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chen, 
445 Dioxide, or Stannic Oxide, occurs native as tin-stone 
or cassiterite, z Ruttev Stud. Nocks x. 148. 

Cassi:terotantalite. J/in. [f. as prec. + 
TANTALITE.] A variety of tantalite in which part 
of the tantalic acid is replaced by stannic acid. 

1850 Dana A/ in. 403 The tantalite froin Finbo . .(cassitero- 
tantalite) contains much oxide of tin. , : 

Cassius (kesijs). Name of a German physi- 
cian of 17th c.; whence Purple of Cassius, a 
splendid purple pigment: sce quot. 

¢ 1865 J. Wytpe in Cire. Se. 1. 373/2 The purple powder, 
produced by precipitating a solution of chloride of gold by 
means of the chloride of tin, is employed for the pee of 
colouring Chiua ware. It is termed in the arts, the ‘ purple 
powder of Cassius’, 1869 Roscor Elem. Chem, 252 A 
splendid purple colour called purple of cassius. 

Cassock (ke'sok), s6. Forms: a. 6-7 cas- 
sacke, 7 cassack, (cass-, casaque); 8. 6 cas- 
soke, cassocke, (8-9 cassoc’, 6— cassock. [a. 
F. casague ‘a cassocke, mandilion, long coat’, 
16th c. in Littré, (corresp. to Sp. and Pp. casaca ‘a 
souldiers cassocke, a frock, a horsemans coat’, 
Minsheu, It. casacca ‘a frocke, a horse-mans 
cote, a long cote; also a habitation or dwelling ’ 
Florio’). The military usc is the original; the 
ecclesiastical use appears to have arisen in Eng- 
lish, in the 17th century, 

Ifthe It. is the original, and casucca 'cassock' the same 
word as casacca ' dwelling’ (see above), them it is a deriv. of 
casa house (as if’'a garment that covers like a house’: cf. 
Cascie, Cuasvste); but the identification is doubtful. 
The Dict.de Trevoux suggests that casague is a variant of 
Cosague Cossack, from whom the military cassock might 
take its name. Lagarde NGA Gelehrie Anzeiger, v© 
Apr. 1887, 238) maintains that F. casagwe is a back-forma- 
tion from casaguin (by incorrectly viewing the latter as a 
dimin. form), and that cusaguin, tt. casacchino, was a cor- 


ruption of Arab. RES hkazdyand, ad. Pers. S26./ 
kashiyand, a padded jerkin, or acton, f. ¢ kajgh= 


haj raw silk, silk floss + D28l\ @yand stuffed. The word 
kasagan actually occurs in MHG. as ‘ riding-cloak * (’ reit- 
rock" Schade), and frgan in OF. as padded jerkin or 
vest’ (Godef.), but the relation of these to casaguin and 
casagne has yet to be settled] 

+ 1. A cloak or long coat worn by some soldiers 
in 16-17th c. ; also that of a horseman or rider in 
the 17thc. (‘A name given to the cloaks worn 
by musketcers and gardes du corps’, Littré.) Ods. 

1574 Lanc. Lieufenancy 1. (1859) 137 Also a Cassocke of 
the same motley. 180 Barret Aly. C164 Acassocke: also 
a souldiours cloke, sagum. 1598 B. Jonson Ex. Alan tn 
Sfwmn.u.v, He will neuer come within..the sight of a cas- 
sock, or a musket-rest againe. [Cf. F. remdre fe casague.] 
1601 Suaxs, All's Well wv, iit, 191. 1609 Tournecr Fun, 
Foeme Wks, 1878 L. 199 Brave Vere was by his scarlet 
cassock known. 1638 Suuxtev Mart. Soldier i, x in Bullen 
O. Pl. 1.190 A Soldado Cassacke of Scarlet. 1667 E. CHam- 
BERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit, 1. wi. iv. (1743! 173 Upon a Cloak, 
Coat, or Riding Cassock. 1699 Luotow S/emt. (1772) roel 
Monk's army was.. thought to deserve the fool’s coat rather 
than the soldier's casaque. [1826 Scott IWoodst. VII. xi. 318 
The coarse frieze-cassock of the private soldter.] 

+2. A kind of long loose coat or gown. (Fair- 
holt.) Originally applied to garments worn by 
both sexes. 

&. as worn by women. (App. not after 1600.) 

¢ ggo C. Bagnstey Pride § Abuse of Women 119 A 


caped cassock much like a players gown. a 1853 Unate 
Royster D, (Arb.) 35 We shall go in our frenche hoodes 
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cuery day, In our silke cassocks fresh and gay. 
Tesnam Lng. Poesie (Arb.) 290 A ridiculous thing to see a 
Lady in her milke-house with a veluet gowne, and at a 
bridall in her cassock of mockado. 1590 Greene Poems 
(2600) r12 Her taffata cassock might you see Tuckéd up 
aboue her knee. 

b. as worn by men: mentioned as woin by 
tustics, shepherds, sailors; also by usurers, poor 
scholars, ete, 

ts90 Greene Neuer too fale (1600) 93 Corydon in his 
Bray cassocke and Manalcas ..in his shepheardes cloake. 
1598 Baunrietp Conscience & Covet. 12 Clad ina Cas. 
sock, lyke a Vsurer. 1601 Hottanp Pliny xxxawv. vi. 11. 
491 [The statue] of Romulus is without any coat or cas- 
socke at all [est sine tunica], 1603 — Cons?. & Canons Fcc. 
§ 74 Persons ecclesiastical may use any comely and 
scholar-like apparel, provided that it be not cut or pinkt; 
and that in publick they go not in their doublet and hose, 
without coats or cassocks. 1612 Dekker Lf not good I'l. 
Wks. 1873 III. 276 Greater Schollers languish in beggery : 
And in thin thred-bare cassacks weare out their age. 1624 
Caer. Smet Virginia V1. 231 Two or three old Iron things 
--bound yp in a Sailers canuase Cassocke, 1628 WITHER 
Brit, Rememd, ww. 1765 Those many silken-Doctors, who 
did here In shining satten Cassocks late appeare. [1825 
Scott Talis, xxiii, The cassock of chamois which he 
wore under his armour.] 

3. A garment worn by clergymen. 

a. A long close-fitting frock or tunic wom by 
Anglican clergymen, originally along with and 
under the gown; but, in recent times, also under 
the shortened surplice, and sometimes by ‘Yigh- 
Church’ clergymen, like the sosfane of Roman 
Catholic priests, apart from these vestments, as a 
kind of ecclesiastical garb. Also, sometimes worn 
by vergers, choristers, and others engaged in eccle- 
siastical functions. See quots. 

In this sense, which appears to date from the Restoration, 
it seems to be the continuation of the scholar’s cassock, in 
sense 2; it had probably some reference to the canon of 60 
years before, requiring clergymen not to appear in public 
“without coats or cassocks’ (see sense 2). 

1663 Kitiicrew Parson's Wedding (Fairh.) He was so 
poor and despicable, he could not avow his calling for 
want of a cassock. 1666 Perys Diary 27 Sept., 1... to 
speak for a cloak and cassock for my brother .. and I will 
have hint in a canonical dress. 1708 Swirt Banct’s & Phil. 
121 His waistcoat to a cassoc grew And both assum'd a 
sable hue. 1710-20 C. Wueattey On Bk. Com. Prayer 
(1720) rro Made fit and close to the Body like a Cassock. 
39727 De For Slist. Appar. iit (1840) 24 If the Devil should 
put on the gown and Cassock, or the black cloak, or the 
Coat and the Cord. 1728 Pore Duane. 1.326 Gave him the 
cassock, surcingle, and vest. 1785 JOHNSON, Cassock, a 
close garment; now, generally, that which clergymen wear 
under their gowns, 1807 Cxasse Pur. Reg. iu. 862 He 
knew no better than his cassock which. 1849 Rock CA. of 
fathers Il. vi § 9 The old English cassock differed in its 
shape very little, if anything, from the same kind of robe 
still worn by the Catholic priesthood. 1854 Hook Church 
Direct., Cassock .. the under dress of all orders of the 
clergy: it resembles a long coat, with a single upright 
collar. 1866 Direct. Angl. (ed, 3) 352 Cassock, the garment 
worn by ecclesiastics under their official vestments: usually 
black, and for Bishops purple. 1866 C. Watker Ritual, 
Reason Why 35 The Cassock is a long coat buitoning over 
the breast, aud reaching to the feet. It is confined st the 
waist by a broad sash called the cincture. The collar is 
made to fasten right round the throat. 1870 Disracu 
Lothair v. 13 One or two curates in cassocks. 

b. Used to render F. sonfane, L. subtaneum, 
the ‘frock ’ of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic. 

1796 H. Henter tr. St, Pierre's Sind. Nat, (1799) II, 
eA tall man dressed in a blue cassock .. an ecclesiastical 
missionary of the island. 1844 Hesex Frvi. (1828) 1. iii. 76 
A tall stout ecclesiastic, with..a long black cassoc. 1859 
Jeruson Srittany vi. 69 A short stout man. .dressed in cas- 
sock, bands, and cocked hat. F 

c. A short, light, double-breasted coat or jacket, 
usually of black silk, varying in length, but gener- 
ally reaching down to the thighs, worn under the 
Gencva gown by presbyterian and other ministers. 

Scotch Newspaper, We has been presented by the ladies 
of his congregation with a pulpit gown and cassock. 

4. a. Asa mark of the clerical office, esp. that 


of a clergyman of the Church of England. 

1687 Davoen //ind & P11. 232 And quit the cassock for 
the canting coat. x Rosxrtson Chas. , VI. vie 124 
During the war, he laid aside the cassoc. 1848 MAcaciay 
Hist, Eng. 11.217 The scarf and cassock could hardly ap- 
pear there without calling forth sneers. 

b. A wearer of a cassock ; ¢5f. a 2 Side 

3628 Br. Earte A/icrocosm. (Fairholt! A vulgar-spirited 
man. .one that thinks the gravest cassock the best scholar. 
1649 G. Damien Trinarch., Rich. If, cccxiiii, But the Gray 
Cassock makes a double noyse. 18g9 ‘THackeray Virgin. v, 
(He] hada suspicion of all cassocks, and said he would never 
have any controversy with a clergyman but upon back- 
gammon, 

5. attrib, 

1587 Fresuxc Cont. Holinshed 111, 37/1 Yeomen. .appar- 
elled in cassocke coats, and venetian hose of crimson veluet, 

Ca‘ssock, «. [f. prec. 3.] To dress in a cas- 
sock. Hence Cassocked (ke'sokt), Afi. a. 

1780 Cowrer Progr. Err.1i1 A cassocked huntsman, and 
a fiddling priest. 1853 M. Axxoto Neckun xii, A cassock'd 
priest rode by, 1883 Ch. Times 855/3 The occasion was 
taken advantage of to cassock and surplice the choir. 

+Cassole. Ols. rare—'. (a. 16th c. F. cassole 
‘coffin, box’, Cotgr. prob. ad. Prov. cassole, dim. 
of cassa case. (Not the same as mod.F, cassolle 


‘little pan’: see next.)] A box or case. 


1589 Put- 


CASSUMUNAR. 


x A. M. wr. Gabethouer's Bk. Physicke 343/2 We must 
Pest thereon a freshe playster, and must sett the Legge 
ina sole, or case..and let it rest therin. 

Cassolette (kxsclet). Also 7 casolette, 7-9 
cassolet. a. F. cassolette dim. of cassole, -olle, 
‘little pan’, dim. of casse ‘pan.’ Cat. cassa, It. 
¢azea, fire pan (Florio). Cp. Sp. cazo, eazttela, 
cazoleta; med.L. casa, casia, cazola, cazcola. See 
Diez, Littré, and Du Cange.] 

1. A vessel in which perfumes are burned. 

3657 Vomurxson Renon’s Disp. 213 Put in a brasen or 
silver pot which the Vulgar call a cassolet. 1726 Dict. 
Nust. (ed. 3) s. v. Cassolet, a small Vessel us'd in the Burn. 
ing of Pastils or other odours. 1834 Beckroro ftaly 11. 
43 Silver braziers and cassolettes diffusing a very pleasant 
perfume. a 1847 Mas. Suerwooo Lady ne TV. xxiii. 
45 Cassolettes, which, being now lighted up, exhaled all 
the perfumes of the East. 

2. A box for perfumes with a perforated cover to 
allow of their diffusion. 

r8sr Str F. Parcrave Norm. & Eng., Boudoir essences 
and cassolette perfumes, 1884 /ealth E-xhtb. Catal. 94/3 
Aromatic Ozonized Pocket Cassolette. 

tCasson. Ofs. [a. 16the. F. casson, 
eaisson chest: see Caisson.] A chest. 

1613 Purcuas Prigr. 1. 607 Twelve Cassons or Chests. 

Cagson, var. of Casinc. 

+ Cassonade. Oés. [a. F. cassonade, f. casson 
chest, case: cf. Cassons.] Unrefined cane-sugar 
imported in boxes or casks; brown or moist sugar. 

1657 Tomtixson Renon's Disp. 224 Another kind of Sugar 
:-which the vulgar call Cassonade or Castonade. 1725 
Braptev Fam. Dict. sv. Sugar, The Cassonade is nothing 
but Muscovadce that has been purify’d with the Whites of 
Eggsand Lime-Water. 1810 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 4) V. 239 Cas- 
sonade, in commerce, cask-sugar, or sugar put into casks 
or chests, after the first purification, but which has not yet 
been refined. 

tCassons, cassyns. O's. [perh. a. F. casson 
’shapeless loaf of fine sugar’ (Littré), f. casson 
case, chest : cf. pree.] ?Sugar in some form. 

(1443 in Rogers Agric. & Prices §26/3 Cassons 6 lb. at /8.) 
1469 Ord. Dk. Clarence in Louseh. Ord, (8790) 103 Item, 
Cassyns 300 Ib, at iid. 

Cassoon (kas#'n). fad. It. casone, or OF. 
casson large chest, mod.¥. cazsson.] An occastonal 
variant of Caisson: @. an ammunition chest dl 
b. Arch. a sunken panel. (=Catsson 1a, 50) 

1799 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 3/1 Twelve brass field pieces 
three pounders with their cassoons. 1850 Leitcn A/alier’s 
sinc. Art § 53. 27 The ornamental forms of the cassoons 
(Parmouara, lacunarial 

Cassowary (kx'sJwéri). Forms: a. 7 casso-, 
cassaware, g cassowar ; B. 7 cassawarway, 
-waraway, cassa-, cassiowary, 8 cassuary, 
(easuari), 7- cassowary. [a. Malay dasudr? or 
kasavari (Yule). In F. casoar, It. casuario, mod, 
L. casudrius. The carliest Eng. forin was app. 
through Du. or F.) 

1. A genus of large cursorial birds, related to the 
Ostrich, inhabiting the islauds in the Indian Archi- 
pelago as far as New Guinea. They stand about 
five feet high ; the wings are of no use for flight, 
but are furnished with stiff featherless quills, like 
spines, which serve for combat or defence. 

‘Named “mew by the early Portuguese navigators. It is 
the Emen vulgo Casoaris (the latter appearing to be the 
Malay appellation) of Boutius.” Penny Cyct. XXII. 142/2. 
(See Emev.) 

1611 Corvat Crudities Pref. Verses, Saint James his Gin- 
ney-hens the Cassawarway moreover..{\/argi. An East 
Indian bird at St. James in the keeping of Mr. Walker) 
1630 J. Tayvtor (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent 11 From the 
tit-mouse to the estrich or cassawaraway. 1656 Monk A ntid. 
Ath U, xi. ae the Cassoware or Emeu. 1690 Locke 
(J.)), The relation between dam and chick, between the two 
cassiowaries in St. James's Park. 179 Damprer’s Voy. 1V, 
t. 266-The Cassawaris is about the bigness of a large Vir- 
ginia Turkey. 1772 Weekly Mag. 25 June 386/: The 
casuari is black, and in size equal to an ostrich. 1774 
Gotosm. Nat. Arist. HI. 2? The Cassowary Is a bird which 
was first brought .. into Europe by the Dutch from Java, 
1801 Soutury Shalaba vu. xviii, Large as the hairy Casso- 
war was that o’ershadowing Bird. 1880 Havcuton /’Ays. 
Geog. vi. 263 Papua is the proper centie of the Casso- 
Warics, 

2. New Holland Cassowary : the Eurv. 

rB42 Henny we XXITL. 242 British naturalists .. now 
apply the term Emeu to the New Holland Cassowary. 

||Cassumunar, J/:/. Also casumunar, 
-muniar, casmunar, [app. a corruption of sumne 
eastern natne.] The trberous root of an East 

Indian plant (apparently Curcuma aromatica 
Salisb., C. Zedoaria Roxb. ; it is warm, bitter and 
aromatic, smells like ginzer, and is msed iu hyster- 
ical, epileptic and paralytic affections. ~ (Cf. 
ZEDUARY.) 

1693 Pecuey (¢it/e) Some Observations miade upon the 
Root Casmunar, brought from the East Indies. 1700 
Stoane in Pail. Trans. XX11. 580 A root .. made great 
use of. .in Epileptic, Convulsive and Head diseases. .called 
Cassumuniar, 1738 Quincy Compt. Disp. 92 Casamunar is 
lately come into use. 1753 Cuamners Cycl. Supp. App., 
Cassumniar.. root approaching to the nature of zeodary, 
1885 Dymock Meg. Mat. Med. of Ind. 770 Vdentical with 
the Cassumunar described by Pereira. 

Cass-weed: see CAsE-WEED, 


now 


_ CAST. 


Cast (kast), sd. [f. the vb.] 

I. The aet of casting or throwing (simply). 

1. A throw ofa missilc, a bowl, or other objeet. 

1382 Wycur Nam. xxxv.17 If a stoon he throwe, and 
with the cast [1388 strook] sleeth. ¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. 
vil. xxxii. 140 The fyrst kast that it [the engyne] kest, 
bot ane, It hyt the towre a mery strak. 1565-78 Coorer 
Thesaur. factus, athrowe .. or cast. 1609C. BUTLER /*e272. 
Mon, 1. (1623) Cij, One or other spying him. .will haue a cast 
at him, 1756 Connoisseur No, 129 At howls, if any one is 
near winning the game, he never fails, in the next cast, to 
mistake his bias. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Power Wks. 
(Bohn) 11. 332 The opponent has the sun and wind, and, in 
every cast, the choice of weapon and mark. 1868 Daly 
Tel. 7 Sept., Counting a cast with the right hand and 
another with left as one throw. : 

b. Considered, as a performanee, with referenec 
to its quality. A measuring casi; a competitive 
throw at a mark in which the results are so close 
as to require measurement. 

¢1400 Sowdone Bab. 2603 The shotte, the caste was so 
stronge Syr Bryer was slayn there, 1567 Ilarman Caveaé 
46 Whey coulde not agree vpon a caste. 1647 Fulter Good 
Th. in Worse T. (1841) 96 Is it a measuring cast whether it 
be lawful or no? 1655 — Ch, //ist, vu. go7 Yet was their 
precedencie no measuring cast, but clear in the view of any 
unpartiall eye, 1676 Wycnrrtey Pé.-Dealer 1. i. 4 My 
Brother and I were quarrelling about a Cast. 1816 ScotT 
Antig. (1879) IL. 110 The disputed cast was a drawn one. 

. 1660 Inceio Bentivolio & Urania u. (1682) 20 It is 
a cast beyond Laughter to see.. how proud they grow. 

¢. The distance which anything can be thrown. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (1865) 1. 215 Pilers as hiz as a stones 
cast. ¢x1g00 Maunnev, viii. 92 A Stones cast fro that 
Chapelle, is another Chapelle. 1611 Binte Lake xxii. 41 He 
was withdrawen from them about a stones cast. 1671 /’4é/. 
Trans. V1. 2102 Sinking from cast to cast, (é.¢. as high as a 
man can conveniently throw up the Ore with a shovel). 
1870 Bryant //omer II. xxi. 344 Ie fell as far behind Asa 
quoit’s cast. F 

d. Manner or way of throwing (e. g. seed). 

1677 Piotr Nat. Hist. Oxcfordsh, 246 In Sowing they have 
their several methods, viz., the single Cast, the double 
Cast. 1707 é Mortimer //usd, (J.) Some .. sow wheat or 
rye..with a broad cast, some only with a single cast. 

+2. The delivery of a blow, a stroke. Olds. 

(Cf. 1382 in t.} cxqz0 Aniurs of Arth, xiviii, With a 
cast of the car-honde. 1§30 PatseGr. 563/1 He had thought 
to gyue me a caste with a horse combe. 

3. spec. A throw of dice; the aehicvement of 
the throw. Phrase, 70 set, stake ufon a casi. 

rsog Barciay Ship of Fooles (1570) 109 That playeth for 
nioney.. And on his felowes caste taketh onely heede. 1594 
Suaks. Réch. {7 1, v.iv.g. 61x Sprep Ji ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. 
xviii. (1632) 916 Here is a gay goodly cast, foule cast away 
for hast. 1641 Mitton Ch. Discip. 1. (1851) 32 ‘Tis no win- 
ning cast. 1648 — Odserv. Art, Peace (1851) 579. 1977 
Ropertson Hest, Amer. (1783) 11, 187 Their clothes, their 
arms, are staked. .upon a single cast. 1820 //oyée's Games 


impr. 303 To hit the one, that cast [of dice] must be eight. © 


b. fig. 

1300 Crrsor Mf.25480 On domesdai be-for iustise, par all 
es casten on a cast. 1692 Brentiry Boyle Lect. v. 164 It 
would be absurd to ascribe the formation of Human Bodies 
toa Cast of this Chance. 1761 Sterne 77, Shandy wu. 59, 
I was my father’s last stake. .he had been unfortunate in his 
three first great casts for me, 1855 Macautay //ist. Ene. 
Il1. 423 Neither Rosen nor Schomberg wished to put every 
thing on a cast. 1899 Froupr Czsar xxv. 430 It was the 
last cast of the dice for the old party of the aristocracy. 

4. A throw or stroke of fortune; exce, fortune, 
chance, opportunity ; lot, fate. Ods. or dial. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6205 Him suld pan reu his cast pat pis 
folk was fra him past. cx4g0 Arde Tolous 452 To reste hym 
there he toke hys caste. 1513 DouGLas mets 1X. v. 14 
Glaid of this cast, seand thair tyme maste gane. «1605 
Montcomerm F/yting 340 Cauld be her cast. 31722 W. 
Hamiton Wadlace 323 (Jam.) Black he their cast! great 
rogues. 1820 Scotr J/oxast, iv, Before the death of Walter 
Avenel, haly be his cast! 1871 Browninc Balanst. 2038 
Now that one cast of fortune changes alll 

+b. Ilence (or from 3), AZ the last cast: at the 
last shift, in extremities, near to death or ruin. 
©1449 Pecock Refr. 338 Into tyme he be at his last Caste. 
1549-03 Sternuoip & H. /’s. cxix (1583) 93 Thou hast ny 
lyfe restor’d When I was at last cast. 1615 Br, M. Suvtu 
Pref. Babingion’s Wks., Having the plague about him, and 
being at the last cast. 1617 Coisins Def Bp. Ely 540, 
I returne to him, who is now at his last casts. 1700 J. 
Wettwoon Jem, 251 As the last Cast for their Liberty they 
applied to the Prince of Orange. 


5. A throw of the sounding-lead, of a fishing- 
line, net, dredge, etc. 

1616 B. Jonson Forest Poems 92 And Pikes (run into thy 
net) As loth the second draught or cast to stay. 1662 Fut- 
Ler HWorthies (1840) 1. 442 The next cast shall be no less 
than fourteen or fifteen fathom water. 180g A. Duncan 
Mariner's Chron, I11. 290 We had less water every cast of 
the lead, 1824 Scotr OG al Let. vi, He couldna help 
taking a cast [with the fishing rod]. 1848 Life Normandy 
(1863) I]. zog He had not made above half a dozen casts be- 
fore he called out ‘I have one!’ 1864 Burton Scot. Abr. 1, 
it 99 The right to a cast of a net was a feudal privilege. 
1868 Carrenter in Scé. Ofin. (1869) 6 Jan. 175/1 A cast of 
the dredge was therefore taken at this point. 

b. That which is so east, or used in casting ; 
now sec. in Angling. 
, 1556 J. Heywoop Spider & Fil. (N.) In eche weake place 
1s woven a weaving cast, 1883 Century Mag.378 Very killing 
flies, and a cast admirably suited to the state of the water, 
1887 /dust. Lond. News 2 July 27/1 It is a mistake to coil 
up the fly casts in the tackle book. 

ec. Angling. A spot suited for casting the line. 

Se xi, He chose.. with an angler’s eye, the 
OL. Hi. 
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most promising casts. 1867 F. Francis Azgling i. (1880) 
41 It Is so easy to pass good casts, R 

6. A throwing or turning of the eye in any 
direetion ; a glance, a look, expression. ? Ods. 

c1328 FLA. Alt. P.3. 768 He conueyen hym con with 
cast of his y3e. 163x GouGE God's Arrows 1. § 41. 66 Pas- 
sion will soone manifest itselfe..by a fierce cast of his eyes. 

1632 Maton /Pexseroso 43 With a sad, leaden, downward 
cast. 166x Orfgen’s Opin, in Phanix (1721) 1.5 A direct 
View of him without so oblique a Cast upon his Opinions. 
1768 Sterner Sent. Journ, (1778) 1. 161, I had given a cast 
with my eye into half a dozen shops. _ 

7. A ‘lift? in a conveyance, given to one to put 
him forward on his way, Also fig. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Hs. (N.}, I o’r the water will 
gine thee a cast. 1741 Ricuarpson /ameéa 11. 88 If. you 
are for the Village, Il! give you a Cast. 1789 Gentd. Mag. 
Sept. 819/2 They met with some good-natured waggoners, 
who gave them a cast. 1822 New Monthly Mag. 1V. 103, 
I should get a cast to Newbury by one of the mails. 1885 
L. B. Watrorp Nan & other St, T1. 26 So you can't give a 
cast to this lassie? Well, I must take her on myself. 

+8. Cast of the hand: a helping turn. Se. Obs. 

1637 S. Rutnerrorp Le??. cxxix. (1881) 238 A right cast of 
his holy and gracious hand. 1975 Guthrie's Trial 82 Yo 
delay their sout-business, hoping for such a cast of Christ‘s 
hand in the end. : 

fig. ‘A stroke, a touch’ (J.), speeimen, 
‘taste’. esp. A cast of one’s office. 

@1§53 Unatt Royster D.(Arb.) 19 Shall I go call your 
folkes, that ye may shewe acast? 1§75 Lanenam in Nichols 
Progr. Q. Eliz. 1. 418 Bringing with them a cast of their 
office, by courtly mean. 1 Greener Arcadia (1616) 32 
Shew vs a cast of your cunning. 162g SANDERSON Se. 
Ps, evi. 30 Do not show a cast of thy oltice for the promise 
or hope of a reward. 1673 Ansi. Season, Désc. 4 This 
Dntchman has scribled ae thrown amongst us (as a cast 
of his office) this bone of Division. 07 Wycuertry /7/. 
Deater wi. (1678) 53 If you hate Verses, I'll give youa cast 
of my Politics in Prose. 1699 Bentiey Phad. 360 To re- 
ceive this as a Cast of his Rhetoric. 1749 Wescey Wks. 
(1872) 1X.12 Now, Sir, give us a cast of your office, 1832 
Sir W. Haminron Déscass. (1852) 248 Whose only cast of 
ey is blood-letting. i 

+10. Said of a bow: ?Casting power, ? clasti- 
eity, ? flexibility. Os. Cf, Castine ffl. a. 1a, 

1s4s Ascuam To.xoph.1.(Arb.) 28 Two bowes that I haue, 
wherof the one is quicke of cast, tricke, and trimme both 
for pleasure and profyte; the other is a lugge slowe of cast, 
folowing the string. /d¢é. u. 116 A faste and harde woode 
. stronge and myghtye of cast. 
II. The act of throwing down, off, etc. 

11. A throw in wrestling ; a fall; an overthrow 
or defeat. arch. 

1375 Barnour Brace xiv. 321 He thoucht 3eit to cowir lis 
cast. ©1400 Gamelyn 248 Shal it be holde for a cast? 1530 
Parser. 179 Soubresault, atumblyng caste. a 1607 Descr. 
Cleveland in Topog. & Geneal. (1853) IL. 410 Not without 
hazard of a breaknecke tumblinge caste. 

+12. Bringing forth young, laying of eggs. ? Oés. 

1646 Sir I’. Browne Psead. A. 149 After the first cast, 
there remaine successive conceptions. 

III. What is thrown ; the quantity thrown, 

13. Athrowing (ofanything) ; the quantity thrown. 

e140 Bh, Curtasye in Babees Bh, (1868) 305 Pay schyn 
haue two cast of hay, 148r Caxton Reynard viii. (Arb,) 16 
Bruyn receyued of hem many a caste of stones. 1§23 Fitz- 
ures, /é/ash. $11 How many castes of corne euery lande 
ought to haue. 1697 DrvpeEn Mire. Georg. 1v. 86 A cast of 
seatter'd dust, 1753 CuampBers Cycé. Supp., Cast, among 
wax-chandlers, denotes a laddiefnl of melted wax, poured on 
the wicks of candles made by the laddle. 1797 W. Macro 
in A. Young Agrte. Suffolk 46 Drawing the land over with a 
heavy harrow when only one cast, or half the seed is sown, 

14, Hawking. The number of hawks cast off at 
a time; a couple; also of other birds. 

c1490 tors, Shepe, § G. (1822) 31 A caste of hawkes of the 
tour, 2830 PatsGr. 203/3 Caste of haukes, sive doiseanr. 
1562 Pikincton L.xp. Obadiah v. Wks. (1842) 255 A kennel 
of hounds ora cast of hawks. ¢16xz Carman /éiad xvi. 
406 As, on some far-looking rock, a cast of vultures fight. 
1615 — Odyss. xxu. 390 A cast Of hill-bred eagles, cast off 
at some game, 1826 Sir J. Senricut Odsera, Hawking 
(1828) 41 A cast of falcons is always flown at a rook, 1852 
R, F. Burton fadcoury tn V, Indus v.60 The sport is better 
with single birds than with ‘casts’, 188: E. B. Miches. in 
pele Mag. Nov. 41 An exceptionally good cast of female 
merlins. 

15. The quantity of bread or ale made at one 
time (04s.); a eertain quantity of clay made into 
flower-pots. 

1470-85 Maory Arthur vu. xiv, Two cast of bread, with 
fat venison baked, and dainty fowls. 1538 BALE Comedie of 
Nat, (N.) If the bruar please me nat, The cast shall fall 
down flat And never haue any strength. 1587 I]arrison 
Exgland i. vi. (1877) 1.154 Of the flower of one bushell .. 
they make fortie cast of manchet. 1636 B. Jonson Discov. 
ix, 163 An elephant, in 1630. .was every day allowed twelve 
cast of bread, twenty quarts of Canary sack, besides nuts 
and almonds. 180z W. Forsytu Frat Trees viii. (1824) 210 
[Flower] pots are denominated by the number contained in 
what the potters call a cast. 

16. So many (herrings, ete.) as are thrown into 


a vessel at once, a ‘ warp’; a sct of three or four. 
1577 Hotinsuep Chron, II. 914/2 A cast of red herrings. 
1808 JaniEsons.v., Acast of herrings, haddocks, oysters, etc; 
four in number. S. 1884 F. Pottock in Hag. filusir. Mag. 
159/1 Three fish =onecast (as mnchas canbe held inone hand). 
+17. A set or suit of other things. Ods. (exe. as 
in 5b). 

1535 STEWart Cron. Scot. 1. 140 With courtlie cast of cot- 
armour ahufe, rg9x Percivatn Sf. Dict., Sartal de cuentos, 
a cast of counters, @16g9 CLEVELAND Surv, World vi, A 
cast of Lackeys, and a Lady-bird. 


CAST. 


+b. (?) A standard size or quantity of wood in 
a billet. Os. 

1542-3 Act 34 6 35 Hen. V1I7, iii, Everie byllette to be 
onely of one cast and not aboue. 1553 Act 7 Edvw. V4, vii. 
§2 Isvery Billet named to be a Cast, to contain ten Inches 
about, and every billet named of two cast, to containe four- 
teene inches about. 

IV. That which is thrown off or out. 

18. A seeond swarm of bees thrown off by a hive 
lll one season, 

1662 Futter Worthies 1. 22 Though only old Stocks of 
Rees were kept, without either Casts or Swarmes. 1664 
Iveiyn Aad, /fort. (1729) 207 Look to your Bees for Swarms 
and Casts. 1675 J.Smitu Chr. Relig. Appeal 1. 36 The 
Swarm, that hived in Plato’s mouth.. was a Cast of the 
School of the Prophets. 19977 Verrier in Briscoe Old Not- 
tinghamsh, 1. 37 Kvery swarm of Bees sixpence, and every 
Cast..threepence. 1825 in Hone Avery-day Bh. 1. 647. 
1875 J. HluntER Alan, Bee-hecping (ed, 2) 92 If lighter. they 
would probably be casts or second swarms. 

19. What is thrown up from the crop by a hawk 
or other bird of prey. Also, the convoluted earth 
thrown ont by an carthworm ; or sand on the sea- 
shore by the lug-worm. 

1993 Winter Seldorne (1853) 382 Earth-worms make their 
casts most in mild weather. 1864 Texnyson clydnver's £. 
849 Where the two contrived their daughter’s good Lies the 
hawk's cast. 1880 Huxiey Cray-Fish it. 67 As a hawk or an 
owl rejects his casts. 

20. a. The number of lambs produced in a 
season. b. The yield of corn (? ods.). 

1787 Marsuace &. Norfolk: (I. D.S.) Cast, yield; applied 
to corn crops. 1887 Scott, Leader to Aug. 4 ‘Yo estimate 
what the resnit of the year’s cast [of lambs] will amount to. 

V. +21. A burden cast or laid upon people ; 
an impost, a charge. Ods. 

1597 Cartued Ch. cicc. in Stockdale Axx, Cartircd 36 A 
caste or laye shonld bee forthwith had throughont all the 
parish to the value of twenty inarks. 161g in WV. A fdffny 
Ree, (1884) UL. 209 Paying castes imposed on hin by the 
parishe for..the poore. 1696 Let, IV. Cunningham in 
Diary (1887) Introd. 36 Not putting you to the pains of 2 
Cast or Act of Imposition. 

VI. 22. Calenlation, reckoning; an act of 
ealcnlation ; ¢echz. the addition of the eolumns of 
an account. 

1595 Lannuam Let. (1871) 56 By great cast & cost. A/od. 
If the account does not balance now, there must be an 
error in the cast. 

b. Conjecture, forecast. 

isig St, Papers Hen. VILE, 1. 4 Lettres devised by the 
prudent caste of Your Grace. 1877 Fraser's Mag. XV1. 221 
Vhat. must be taken into account in any casts a-head. 

VII. Mental revolving, contrivance, device. 


+ 23. Device, purpose, design, aim. Ods. 

c1325 A. Ait. P. A. 1162 Out of pat caste I watz by- 
calt. ¢1440 Bone Flor. 1406 Thus then ys my caste. 1513 
Douctias /#xeis vin, Prof. 20 “Vhair is na sege for na schaine 
that schrinkis at short, May he cum to lis cast. @ 1§29 
Sxecton Dé, Albany 101 Such trechery .. 1s all yonr cast. 
1532 Hervet Verxophon'’s Lousch. (1768) 61 Teche me the 
very point and cast of husbandry. 

+24. A contrivance, device, artifice, trick. Obs. 

1340 Hampoir /’sadter Ixxxix. ro Ydell & swykil kastes 
about erthly thynge. 1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7. 1610 The 
derke tresonm, and the castes olde. 1398 ‘Trevisa Aarth. 
Pe P. Ria, xx. (1495) 48 The preuy werkes and false castes 
of Sathanas. 1470 Henry HH addace v. 740 He was full sle, 
and ek had mony cast. 1513 Doucias Znefs 1. Prol. 255 
(Juent and curious castis poeticall, Perfyte similitudes and 
examplis all, 2530 Parser. 658, I playe a caste of legyer 
demayne. 1 OLLAND A vim, Marcel, XW. xi. 26 Subtile 
sleights and juggling casts [pras¢/e7¢s}. 

+b. Skill, art. Obs. 

cx320 Senyn Sag. 2105 (W.) We beth mazouns queinte of 

cast. 


VIII. Form into whieh a thing is thrown ; 
disposition, arrangement. 


+25. Plan, design; shape, conformation, of a 
bnilding, etc. Obs. 

ax3z00 Moriz § Bi. 333 To makie a tur after pis cast. 
1330 R. Brunner Chron. Wace(Rolls)8735 He dide masons 
diuise a cast What werk myghte lengest last. ¢ 1384 CHAUCER 
df, Fame 1178 The caste, crafte, and curiositie Ne can I not 
to you devise. 1509 Fisher Ws, (1876) 270 His buyldynges 
..after the newest cast. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 24 
My onely endeuour shalbe to show you that ina rough cast. 

26. Theat, The assignment of the parts in a 
play to the several actors; the part assigned to 
any actor (ods.); the set of actors to whom the 
parts of a particular play are assigned. 

1631 Bratnwait (é/t/e), Whimzies : or a new Cast of Char- 
acters, 1732 T. Futter Guomol. 115 If thy Cast be bad, 
mend it with good Play. 1795 ‘I’. Witxinson Wand. Patentee 
1. 61 Played several characters .. but_did not please in the 
lovers, in which cast I wanted Mr. Kniveton, 1798 £pztaph 
in Hone Avery-day Bk. U1. 390 To play a comic cast of 
characters in this great theatre—the World. 1876 World V. 
No. 116. 3 The best representatives for the complete cast of 
acomedy. 1880 Drazatie List 219 The cast included the 
following admirable players. 1880 A/anch. Guard. 20 Dec., 
Ile had ‘ianeht together ‘an unusually powerful cast’. 

+b. Hence, 70 speak in a man’s cast: to speak 
during his part; to interrupt. Ods. 

1580 Ly.v gears (Arb,) 274 If I may speak in your 
cast, quoth Issida. /id. 412 The Lady Flauia speaking in 
his cast, proceeded in this manner. 1611 CotGr., Extre- 
pe oge an interruption, a speaking ina manscast. 1642 

ocers Naaman 46 As when the minde is filled with busi- 
nesse, all that is spoken is, as it were, spoken ina mans cast. 


CAST. 


27. Painting. The adjustment of drapcries in 

1784 J. Barry Lect, Art v, (1848) 187 The several, 
. afford an extensive variety in the cast and mant 
several foldings. 1859 Gutuck & Timas Peds 
‘cast’ or adjustment of draperies is made the & 
special course of study. 4 

28. The form into which any work is th 3 

1775 T. Warton /ist. Eng. Poetry 1, ii: 34 Some of Ald- 
nee S verses are exactly in this cast. 1865 M. ARNOLD 
&ss. Crit. iv. (1875) 152 ‘The turn of the phrase. othe happy 
cast and flow of the sentence, 1875 Witney Life Lang. 
Pref. 7 The compendious cast of the work. 

IX. Casting metal, ete.; niould ; model. 


+29. Casting or founding (of cannon, ete.). Obs. 

1602 Suaks. Ham. 1.1.73 And why such dayly Cast of 
Brazon Cannon. . ote 

30. A model made by ruuning some liquid or 
foreing some soft substance into a mould or shape, 
Sometimes applied to the negative impression 
taken from the original ; more usually to the eopy 
of the original moulded in this. 

1goz Arnotnr Céron, (1811) 240 Plover roosted, un caste 
de gely florisshyd, crenes deudose. 1645 Evityn Diary 
(Chandos) 173 My purchases of books, pictures, castes. 
1763 Suenxstonr. Le//. cvii, A most excellent figure, and 
1 shall wish much to get_a good cast of it. 1777 Jonson in 

Joswell (1831) TV. 63 Direction to send you a cast of my 
head. 1869 Pantiirs Jesu. ii. 38 A capt in plaster of Paris, 
1872 Etracomer Sells of Ch.i. 9 note, Taking therefrom a 
cast to constitute the outer mould for the betl. 1875 Fort- 
sum Moaiolica ix. 77 The Athambra vase was copied .. after 
a cast and photographs, 

b. A model of a fossil organism formed by 
mineral matter whieh has filled up the cavity 
originally oceupied by the organisin itself. 

1873 Dawson arth & Man iii. 38 Casts of sponges or fu- 
coids, 1881 Luspock in Va/ere No. 618, 408 The green sands 
of the geologist are largely made np of casts of foraminifera. 
1881 Hexiiy said, No. 619. 453 Vheir sotid substance may 
be dissolved away entirely, or replaced by mineral matter, 
until nothing is left of the aa Talat n cast, an impression. 

e. fath. *A mould of au interior, specially 
applied to casts of the urinary tubules in kidney 
dtscase, or of the respiratory tubes in croup,’ ete. 
(Syed. Soe. Lex.). 

1867 J. Hooa Wierose. 1, iii. 223 Urinary deposits (as casts, 
epithelium, crystals’. 188 Weaster Safpi. s.v., Renal 
casts (Med), microscopic bodies found in the urine of per- 
sons affected with disease of the kidneys. 

31. (See quots.) 

1726 R. New, Builders Dict., Vhese casts are Pipes of 
Wax .. proportion’d to the Bigness of the Work. 1753 
Ciamners Cycd. Supp., Cast, among plumbers, denotes a 
liule brazen funnel, at one end of a mould, for casting pipes 
without soldering, hy means of which the melted metal is 
poured into the mould, /4yd., Cast also denotes a cytin- 
drical piece of hrass or copper, stit in two lengthwise, nsed 
hy the founders in sand to form a canal or conduit in their 
moulds, whereby the metal may be conveyed to the different 
pieces intended to be cast. 

32. fig. Mould. 

1709 Tatler No. 28 » 3 The true Cast or Mould in which 
you may be sure to know him, 1761 Cucrcun.. Aosciad 
Poems (1769) 1. 47 In whate’er cast his character was laid, 
Self still, like oil, upon the surface play'd, 

XX. A twist, or turn. 

33. A permanent twist or turn, esp. to one side; 
awarp. Cast of the eye: a slight squint. 

1gos fF. Marsin, etc. Mens. Fen. V17 (1858) 278 He hathea 
litell caste with his lefie eye. 1635 GLarTuoRNE /.ady Mother 
n. i. My lady has got a cast of her eye. 1677 Lond, Gas. 
No. 1251/4 Tots all, and hath a Cast in her Gallop with 
her Off leg before. /hicf, No. 1183/4 Very small Eyes, witha 
squint or cast with one ofthem, 1710 STEELE 7atler No. 
120 P 4 Hereyes.. had odd Casts in them, 1725 Ramsay 
Gentle Sheph. wu, iv, Which gi'es their sauls a cast, That 
turns them downright beggars at the last. 1816 Scotr Odd 
Alfort.iv, A cast of eye which, without being ee epiianes 
approached nearly to a squint. 182g WatErton Mand. S. 
Amer, 1. (1887) 100 Seldom placing it [the blowpipe] in an 
oblique position, lest it should receive a cast, 

34, A bearing in some direction; inclination of 
one’s route. 

1768 Ross //elenore 79 (Jam.) Gang east, but sy sone 
northward hald your cast. 


XI. Dash or shade of colour. 

[It is difficult to say whether the original notion was that 
of dashing in an admixture or ‘eye’ of some colour, or 
associated with casting a shade.] 

35. A ‘dash’ of some colour, thrown into or over, 
or interspersed with another; tinge, hue; shade. 

1602 Suaks. //aim. iu, i, 85 Thus the native hew of Reso- 
lution Is sicklied or’e with ie pale Cast of Thought, 1714 
Spect. No. 425 Uh A Robe..of a yellowish Cast. 1972 
Hist. Rochester 66 Of a gray colour with n cast of green. 
179% Hamiutton Berthollet’s Dyeing 11. u. wv. i. 264 The 
effect .. is to give the colour a gold cast. 1822 Worpsw, 
Scen. Lakes iit. (1823) 70 The colour of the house ought..to 
have a cast or shade of the colour of the soil. 1841 CATLIN 
N. Amer, Ind, 11, Wiii. (1844) 227 The teeth of the Indians 
+. are not white, having a yellowish cast. 

b. fig. Hue, tinge, shade, of guilt, conduct, cte. 

1655 Fectowns tr. Afi/ton's ond Def. 245 What follows is 
of a more shocking and atrocious cast. 1762 New Dial. of 
Dead 30 The crime was of such n deep and malignant cast. 
1791 Loswett Johnson (1816) 1. Introd. 4 Of a dark un- 
charitable cast. 1815 Scribbleomania 118 b, Ilis thoughts 
were of the sombre cast. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bh. 1. 
341 His countenance assumed a deeper cast of dejection. 

6. A ‘dash’ of some ingredient or quality. 
1662 FULLER Worthies (1840) 111. 499 This mungrel name 
seemeth to have in it an eye or cast of Greek and Latin, 
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1768 Stage Senvt. Journ. (1778) 1. 102 La Fleur had a 
sinall castof the coxcomb, 1816 Scotr Awéig. i, A counten- 
ance in which habitual gravity was enlightened by a cast of 
ironical huinonr, 1823 — /’eversZ xiii, Julian, who had in 
his disposition soine cast of the romantic, 18g3 Mit.mas 
“Lat. Chr. (1864) IL. w. iv, 270 The wild cast of religious 
adventure in his life. ? 

XII. Sort, kind, style, quality, stamp, type, as 
determined hy characteristies, 

This section, which is of modern use, and chiefly since 
1700, appears to blend figurative uses of many of the fore- 
going senses, VIII.-X1., one or more of these being promi- 
nent, according to the feeling of the moment. ‘I’hus the 
notions of conformation, mould, turn, inclination, colour. 
ing, complecion, guality, appear all to contribute vaguely 
to the result. 

37. in reference to outward form, configuration, 
fournure, esp. in phrase cas! of features, which 
somctimes chiefly refers to facial expression. 

1653 WALTON Angler xi. 198 This fish is of a fine cast and 
handsome shape. 1727 Porr, &c., Art Sinking 93 ‘Vhe 
figures must be so turned, as to manifest that intricate and 
wonderful cast of head, which distinguishes all writers of 
this kind, 18:6 Scott Amtig. i, His coumenance was of 
the true Scottish cast. 1816 J. Scorr Vis. Paris 36 The 
general cast of feature is the same, 1833 Marryat 7’, 
Stmnple (1863) 139 An officer, with a very sinister cast of 
countenance, 1837 Disrarut I ’evetia m.i. 160 A cast of fea- 
tures delicately moulded. 1879 Har.an Ayesight ii. 27 The 
Pictures of Mephistopheles owe much of their devilish cast 
to the twitching upwards of the external angles of the lid. 

38. in reference to the mind or character. 

17tx Anptson Spect. No. 106 » 6 This Cast of Mind.. 
renders his Conversation highly agreeable. 1764 Rein /n- 
guiry vi. $1 Ife must have a very strange cast of under- 
standing who can seriously doubt, etc. 1798 Frrrtar 
Mlustr, Sterne iii. 62 Nothing is more seductive..to minds 
of this cast. 1805 Fostex /ss. 1, ii, 21 A strongly individual 
cast of character, 186 RIVALE Now, /aip. VIL. Vali. 2 
Ilis character was ng severe and antique cast. 18 
I. Tavior Phys. TH 
cast. 1879 M. Arnal, 
so Bails 


ce) cast or 
turn to their minds, 1711 Anmisow :éid. No 10 The 
Mind that hath any Cast towards Devotion, - Mason 
Self Knowl. 1 vii. (1853) 51 Every Man hath something 
peculiar in the Turn or Cast of his Mind. 1782 Paine Let. 
dthbé Raynel (1791) 44 The present condition of the workd.. 
has given a new cast to the mind of man, 4 

ce. with the notiou of ‘tinge’ or ‘ colouring’ 
emphasized. 

1779 Cowern Left, 14 Nov, My mind has always a melan- 
choly cast, and is like some pools .. which thongh filled 
with a black and pntrid water, will nevertheless on a bright 
day reflect the sunbeams. 

9. in reference to actions. 

1750 Jouxson Aamédl. No. 99 916 A cast of talk, peculiar 
to their own fraternity. /é/d. No. 181 P10, [ had now wholly 
changed the cast of my behaviour. 1789 Betsuam &ss. 1, 
ii, 23 His language has acquired a certain obsolete cast. 
1817 Monihly Kev. LXXXII1. 499 Certainly n loose cast 
prevailed in the literature of the times. 1838-9 Haram 
Mist, Lit, (a. vii, § 36. 311 The reflections are usually of 
a moral cast, 

Kind, sort, style; ‘stamp, a *: ak of 
persons. App. there has here often been vague 
association with Caste (formerly spelt cas/). 

1673 Marvrii. Reh. Transp. U1. 361 The design of you and 
those of your cast has been. . against all the forraign Churches. 
1713 Berketry //ylas & P. iil, 1 am of a vulgar cast, simple 
enough to believe my senses. 1728 Voune Love Fame iii. 
(1757) rox As if men now were of another cast, They meanly 
live on alms of ages past. 1742 Ricuarnson Pameda 111. 
216 Better than twenty humble Servants of Mr. Murray's 
Cast. 1776 Ginson Dectine & F. 1. ix. 180 Heroines of 
such a cast may claim our admiration. 1829 Scorr in 
Croker P. (1884) 11. xiv. 30 Strict Presbyterian and Whig 
of the old Scottish cast, 1842 J. 1. Nuwman Fss, (1871) 
II. 376 Here is a man of the cast of Hooker and Butler. 

b. of animals, or things. 

1772-84 Cook Hay, (1790) TV. 1290 Farther up the hills, it 
[the soil] is of a grey tough cast. 1785 Burke Aad. Arvot's 
debts Wks, 1842 1.°318 Crimes of the same blood, fnniily, 
and cast, 1802 Huntincton Sank of Faith 73 A dapple- 
grey, Very spotted, and of the tabby cast, 

XIIL. 41. Hunting. The spreading ont of the 
hounds in different dircctions in search of a lost 
scent. 

¢ 1830 C. Wickstep in R. Eg..Warburton //unt. Songs 
(1883) 226 Those sons of old Bedford .. So quick nt a cast, 
and so ready toturn, 1846 R. Ec.. Warsurton Aunt, Songs 
ee 4 Friends, gentlemen, foxhunters, pray now, Ilold 
hard, let ‘em make their own cast. 78e1 3. BERKELEY 
Sportsm, W, Prairies xviii. 311 No cast that I could make, 
or the hound in his sagacity imagine, could recover her line 
again. 1885 Di. Bravrort & M, Morris Hunting (adm. 
Libr.) ii. 87 Always allow your hounds to make their own 
cast before you make yours. 


1846 R. Ec.-Warsurton Hunt, Songs (1883) No. xx. v. 53 
Ifow his Muse o'er the field made each season a cast. 
XIV. 42. Comrb, (in some cases perh. the verb 
stem): as cast-maker, cast-fly, a fly for angling ; 
east-holo (see quot.) ; oast-house (see quot.). 
1681 Curtiuam Augler’s Vade-m, ii. § 11 (1689) 12 Your 
line for ay, Cast-fly or Artificial fly. 1747 Hooson 
Miner's Dict, Kij, Cutung a Square Hole, about a Vard 
aa way, throwing out the Earthas far as he can with his 
Spade, which will be .. nbout three Yards Deep, and this 
is called a Cast-dole. 1877 Symonpvs in Academy 3 Nov, 
419/2 As a cast-maker nses plaster of Paris, 


CAST. 


Sept. 9/4 The hops when. .swept from the floors of the cast- 
houses are packed in sacks by the pressure of machinery. 
1881 Raymonn Afining Gloss., Cast-house, the building in 
which pigs or ingots are cast. 

Cast (kast),v. Ta. t. and pa. pple. cast. 
Forms: /ufinilive 3-5 easten, (5 castin, -yn), 
kaste(n, keste(n, 6 caste, 3- cast. a. /. 3-5 
caste, kast(e, 3-7 kest(e, (5, 6 cest, kiste, 
keist, kyste), 7 Sc. cuist, 8 Sc. coost, 3- cast; 
also 4-7 casted, 4-5 -id(e. /'a. pple. 3-8 north. 
easten, -in, -yn, 4-6 casto, kast(e, kest(e, (4 
icast), 6 Sc. cassin, -yn, caissen, 4- cast; also 
4-6 castid. [ME. cast-en, a. ON, hasta wk. vb. 
to east, throw (Icel. and Sw. fas/a, Da. sasie, North 
Fris. hastin) : ef. hds (hase), histr (:—hastus), pile, 
heap thrown up, which has been compared with L. 
gerére (ges-) gesius. It took in ME. the place of 
OE. weorfan (see Warp), and has now in turn 
been largely superseded in ordinary language and 
in the simple literal sense by THRow, q. ¥.  Casz it 
into the pond ’has an archaic effect_in comparison 
with ‘ hrow it into the pond‘. But it is in ordinary 
use in various figurative and spectfic senses, and 
in many adverbial combinations, as cas/ about.) 
General arrangement; 1, Tothrow. 11, To throw down, 
overthrow, defeat, convict, condemn, I[1f. To throw oft 
so as to get quit of, to shed, vomit, discard. IV. To throw 
up (earth) with a spade, dig (peats, a ditch, etc.), V. To 
put or place with haste or force, tbrow into prison, into a 
state of rage, sleep, etc. VI. To reckon, calculate, forecast, 
VIf. To revolve in the mind, devise, contrive, purpose. 
VIII. To dispose, arrange, allot the parts ina play. IX. 
To cast metal, etc. X. ‘To turn, twist, warp, veer, incline, 
Xf. To plaster, daub. XII, //anting and Hatching 


senses, those of doubtful position, and phrases. XIM/. 
Adverbial combinations, 


I. The simple action: To throw. 

1, frans. To project (anything) with a force of 
the nature of a jerk, from the hand, the arms, a 
vessel, or the like ; to THrow (which is now the 


ordinary equivalent) ; to fling, hurl, pitch, toss. 
¢1230 //ali Med. 41 Ia {pride] cast hire fader sone se ha 
iboren wes fram pe hehste heuene in tohelle grunde, ¢ 1275 
{.ay. 1919 Corineus. .caste hine adun mid pe cleue. a 1300 
Cursor M,. 20962 His hand ..he schok and in pe fir hir [pe 
neder|kest. ¢1340/4id. 19461(Fairf.) Pe witnes sulde be-gyn 
be first stane for to caste. 1490 Afertin iii, 42 Pendragon 
caste in fier, and brente vp Vortiger. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 101 Certayn men beyng at a wyndow 
keste water vpon him. 1895 Snaks. JoAuw v. i. 39 They 
found him dead, and cast intothe streets, 1611 Biste Youu 
viii. 7 Hee that is without sinne among you, let him first 
cast a stone at her. 1664 Evetyn A’al, Hort, (1729) 195 
Never cast Water on things newly planted. 1678 N. Wan- 
tev Wound, Lit, World v. it. § 86. 473/1 Ie would cast a 
{forse-man's Mace. .farther than nny other of his Court. 
1704 J. Iarnts Ler. Techn. s.v, Baile, Casting the water by 
handout of a Boat. 1829 Hoop ng. Aram xxi, 1 took the 
dreary body up And cast it in a stream. 1870 Mormis 
Earthly Par, \.\. 300 Men fell to play at casting of the 
stone; And strong men cast it mighty of their hands, 1887 
Cornh, Mag., Gaverocks j. 7‘ Take my rein* said the girl... 
casting the reins towards him. 

tb. adsol. Also, Toaim,delivera blow. Oés. or 
arch. 


c1y40 Gar, § Gr. Kvt. 1901 Pe wy3e...braydez out pe bry3t 
ie at pe best castez, " 

ce. fig. 

a@ 1340 Hastiom Psalter 498 Pan kest behynd pi bake nil 
my synnys. argar Wyatt Port, Wks, (1861) 83 From my 
heart { cest That, f had first determin’d for the t. 1642 
‘T. Tavior God's Jadg. 1.1. xv.49 Hee..doth..cast behind 
his backe the grace of God's spirit, 1704 Porn IW 'tadsor 
For, 173 Lodona’s fate, in long oblivion cast. 


d. + 70 cast seed. Now chiefly fe. 
1577 i. Goocr Meresbach's /fush, 1, (1586) 24b, Neither 
can it be certaynely appoynted, howe muche seede is gene- 
rally to be cast uppon an acre. 1621 Dinter Aecles, xi. 1 
Cast thy bread vpon the waters. 186: ‘I. ‘I'rottore La 
Beata ti. 73 ({loppe) These hints had not been cast on 
arren ground. 1864 Texsvson Flower, Once ins golden 
hour I cast to earth n seed. 
e. To throw (diee) from the box. Also aéso/, 
Fenee + 70 cast a chance (obs.). 
1458 ALS. Christ's Hosp. Abingd. in Dom. Archit. IN. 42 
They cockid for cartes, & casi for her chisyng. 1565: 
Coorrr Thesanr., Fritifins, a litte boxe to cast dice on the 
table, x Soutuwett 7ri Death 22 God casteth the 
dice, and giveth vs our chaunce. «1628 F, Grevitir 
Sidney (1652) 58 He might. .cast.a chance for all our goodes, 
lives, and liberties. 1 Hoyle's Games Impr. 362 Any 
throw which the caster may be going to cast. 
f. To deposit (a voting paper or ticket); to 
give (a vote). 
1871 Sites Charac. x. (1876) 273 The iminense majority 
of votes would be cast in favour of Plutarch, 1885 Cov. 
temp, Rev. June 886 Inability .. to read the ballot they are 
expected to cast. 4 ¥ 
t@. To cast cross and tome to toss up a coin as 
a way of casting lots. Oés. 
1637 T. Brian Pisse-proph. (1679) J] He should notwith- 
standing cast cross and pile which of these [remedies] he 
shoutd appoint. ¢ 1645 Fox Turturis 23 They had n Cus- 
tome, when buyer and seller could not agree, to draw Cutts 
(as we do) or cast crosse and pile, 
h. 70 casi lots: see 1.07. 


i. fg. To cause to fall or happen. 
1633 Ibe, Haut //ard Texts 46 Pray ye that this flight of 


1880 Times 10 , yours.,be not cast upon such a time. 


CAST. 


42, Formerly said also of military engines, bows, 
and the like, which throw or shoot projeetiles; 
often aésol. (like ¢o shoot). Also of the general or 
soldiers. Os. 

@1300 Cursor Al. 9890 pis castel,.it es hei sett, a-pon be 
crag. .pan na maner engine o were Mai cast par-til it for to 
dere. ¢1325 Cocr de L. 4116 ‘The engyne was bente..A 
gret ston into the toun was keste. 1330 R. Brunse Chron. 
(1810) 165 Bothe day & nyght unto pe toure he kast. 1382 
Wreiir 2 Atugs xiii. 17 Helise seyde, kast an arowe;, and 
he kest. 1544 Ascnant Zo.veph. (Arb.) 117 So that he be.. 
spedye ynough for far casting, 1599 THYNNE, Animado, 
(1865) 41 The trepeget must nedes also be one Instrumente 
to cast stones, 1609 Binte (Douay) 1 Aface. vi. 5: Ar- 
balists and engins, and instruments to cast fyre. 

3. Said of the sea, waves, wind, or the like: esp. 
in cast ashore Cf. cast away, 72 ¢. 

1611 Taste Acts xxvii. 26 Howbeit we must be cast vpon 
a certaine Iland. 1618 M. Barer /lorsemanship 1. 4 Ari- 
stippus trauailing to Rhodes by Sea, was cast a-land by 
shipwracke. 1634 Heeverr Trav. 21 The wind blowing 
strongly, we were cast upon the shoales. .of Mozambique. 

4, Said of any similar motion however pro- 
duced. arch. (In quot. used aésol. 

1340 Aycnd, 66 Ase be wy3te pet ualb ine hot weter pet 
kest hyer and per, and scoldep alle po pet bycb ber aboute. 

5. ref. To throw oneself. (not colloq.) 

#330 R. Brunxe (1810) 274 Pam to kest smertly to be 
assnaute, 1579 Tomson Calzin's Serm. Tim. 203/2 Not shew: 
ing themselues too muche, nor casting themsclues at ran- 
dome. 1611 iste iG 2 He casteth himselfe headlong 
vpon pikes. 1653 H. Coca tr. Pinto's Trav. viii, § 2. 23, 
[cast myself at the feet of the Elephant whereupon the King 
rode. 1693 Ale. Ct. Teckely w. 121 To cast themselves on 
any other side upon the Emperor’s Lands. 1714 Ettwoon 
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leat, and is more lasting. 1742 Pore Daac. 1v. 539 Turned 
to the sun, she casts a thousand dyes. 

9. To throw or cause to fall (light, etc.) on 
over any object, or in some particular dircctio 
Now chicfly in cast a shadow (01). 

@1300 Cursor AL. 9925 It castes lem oucr alsa bright, bat 
reclies to pe dunjon light. /6#d. 10060 Pe grace pat of hir 
brestis Quer all fis world pat grace it kestis. 1535 Cover: 
vate Yadith ix. 8 Castinge a thick darcknes before thea. 
1634 Br, Hatt Orcas. Afedit. Wks, (1808) 109 The suu 
darkens the full moon, in casting the shadow of the earth 
upou her opposed face. /6id, xxaii, 134 Ou the sight of 
dark lantern .. he can discern another man, by that light, 
which is cast hefore him. 1738 Pore AAi/ Sat. ii, 97 Or 
round a quaker's beaver cast a glory. 1752 J. Gain Trmity 
iii. 72 Though they do not prove the doctrine: of the Trinity, 
yet they east some light upon it, 1801 Castreeit Lochiel 
56 Coming events cast their shadows before. 1830 Tennv- 
son Poems 79 There is no bright form Doth not cast a shade, 
1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint, V. vi. iv. 33 Every shadow which 
onecasts on the next. 1860 ‘Tyspaci. Glace. 1. § 16.106 A pines 
fire was. .casting its red light upon the surrounding objects. 

tb. driv. (for refl.) Obs. 

1692 iu Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. u. 154, 1. find. 
the Shadow of the top of the Tower to cast at D. 1704 
Wortpce Dict. Rust. ct Urb. sve Low Bell, Whe light 
will cast a great distance before you very broad. 

e. Zo cast (a thing’ sno the shade: usually fig. 

1884 Wanch. Hvan. 2 May 4/7 Internal taxation .. is su 
vacessive..as to cast even an illiberal tariff into the shade. 

+10. ‘To toss ‘the head’, to shrug (the shoulders). 

ar228 Leg. Nath. 1351 pe kviser kaste his heaued, as wod 
mon, of wredde, ¢ 1430 Low Gd. Wis 61 in Kalces BA. 


| (1869) 39 Braundische not with pin heed, pi schuldris pou ne 


Autobiog, 14 At length 1 found Means to cast my self into | 


the Company of the Daughter. 1783 Ainswortit Lat. Dict. 
(Morell) iv. s.v. Adcyone, Alcyone «. hearing of her his: 
band's death, cast herself into the sea, 1832 ‘Tunnyson 
Mariana in S. 27 1ow ou her knees herself she cast. 


+b. énér. (for reff.): Obs. 


5 a St. Brandan 517 'Ther-over [A..rock) the see caste 
i-lome. 

6. To throw forth (a net, fishing line, hook, or 
the like, also the sounding Icad, an auchor). 

a1300 K, Horn 1014 Hi strike seil, And ankere gunne 
caste. 1526 Lider, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) gab. He casteth his 
nettes in vayne before them y' be as byrdes full flygge. 
1535 Coveruace Acts xxvii. 28 They cast out the leade & 
founde it twentye feddoms. 1610 B. Jonson Adch, 1. i, The 
Tempte Church, there } have cast my angle. 1651-7 ‘I’. 
Barker Art of Angling (1820) 6 You can cast your flye. 

2e sure you casting alwayes down the stream. 1674 
Eeveiyn Navtg. § Comm. § 54. 101 Those of Flanders, ths 
never presum’d to cast a Net without Permission. 1798 
Caer. Berry in Nieolas Disp. Nedson (1845) 111. 51 Hauling 
the braces, etc., preparatory to our casting anchor. 1855 
Macaucay /Jist, Eng. 111. 353 Some angler casting his fly 
on the foam of the river. 1860 Pusey J/i1.. Proph. 413 
Shalt he. .cast his emptied net, unceasingly. 

b. Hawking. To casi a lure. 

1682 Drvpen Epilogue King § Queen (Globe) 457 Methinks 
some vizard mask I see Cast out her lure from the mid gal- 
lery. 2 Wortiwoe Dict. Rust. ef Urb, s.v. Faulcon, 
Cast the Lure so near her, that she may catch it within 
the length of her lease. 

@. intr. (for ref.) of au anchor. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angels 171 Our anchor casts 
deepe in heaven. . 

7. To cast an eye, glance, look, ete. Still in 
eommon use. 

ai22g Aucr. R. 56 To kesten kang eien upon 3unge 
wummen, @1300 Cursor Al, 15952 [Jesus] pan turnd him 
a-bute on petre his hei he kest. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer 2, G. 
1852 As she felle adoun she kaste hir loke. @14g0 Ant. de 
ta Tour 57 Yor a leude loke that he kiste on Barsaba, 
15977 1B. Gooce Leresbach’s [Jusb, m, (1586) 124 Horses. .if 
they cast their looke upon their belly. 160g Suaks. Lear 
1v. Vi. 13. How fearefnll And dizie ’tis to cast ones eyes so 
low. 1662 Srituincre. Orig, Sacr. Ded. 2 Cast your eye 
onthe matter contained in it. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 
1v. 708 Th’ unwary Lover cast his Eyes behind. 1732 
Lepiarp Se/hos 11,1x. 302 My family have cast their eyes 
onan excellent person. 1812 J. Witson Isle of Palms mi. 
866 They cast their eyes around the isle. 1816 Scotr Antig. 
xliv, 1 have sometimes thought that you have cast yonr 
eyes upon Miss Wardour. 1863 G. Exior Romola 1. vi. 
(1880) I. 97 He cast a keen glance of surprise at the group 
before him. 

+b. Formerly, also, 70 cast a thought, a reflection 
upon; to cast ones heart, affections, cte. (now, £0 
set); also, /o cast love, favour, a aed annto, Obs. 

1297 R. Grove. (1810) 151 Pe kyng in hys syde ys herte al 
up hymn caste, 1385 Ciaucer ZL. G. W. 1878 Ther as they 
kaste hir hert, there it dwelleth. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
(1816) I. 36 The king cast great love unto her. 1540 Hvron 
tr, Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom. (1592) Miv, Men never cast 
any favor to a woman but for some good profite. — 1601 
Hotranu /’/iny 1.64 An harlot that Anniball cast a fancie 
vnto. ¢1665 Mrs. Wurcninson Alem. Col. Hig A rich 
widow. .cast her affections on him, 1736 Butter Axaé. 1, 
iii. 4 Who casts a transient reflection upon the Subject. 

+8. To emit, give out, send forth (light, dark- 

ness, fire, heat, eold, an odour). Ods. (exe. as in 9) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 23218 Euer it brennes dai and ame, 
bot neuvermare it castes light. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 

2001 Clowdes kesten kenly be eolde to be crthe. 1513 

Dovetas Asucis xm. Prol. 68 Hornyt Lucyne castand bot 
a lycht. 1637 Rurnurrorp Lett. clxxxi. (1862) 1. 436 

How soon can he with his flint cast fire. 1667 Mitton /’. 4. 

1. 183 Voyd of light Save what the glimmering of these livid 

flames Casts pale and dreadful. 1695 Woopwaro Wat. /Jist. 

Earth (J.) This. .casts a sulphureous smell. 1704 Wort.inci 

Dict. Rust. ef Urb. s.y. England, Coal ..casts a greater 


ar 
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caste. c1g00 Cocke Loeell’s Bo1843)8 Than Cocke cast it 
syde his hede. 1792 Burns Duncan Gray Maggie coost 
her heed fu’ heigh. 

II. To throw down, overthrow, defeat. 

11. To throw down, thr n the ground, 

1481 Caxton Neynard (Arb. wulf caste his glove to 
fight with the foxe. 1755 Joux fet. Sv. The king was 
cast from his throne. 1861 ‘TI’ RAY Four Georges iii. 
176 Low he lies..who was cast lower than the poorest. 

12. To throw (a beast on its back or side. ‘The 
pa. p is used of a sheep or other beast that 
has g on its back, and is unable to rise. 

1597 oc Mereshach’s Hush at. (0 586) +33 For kibed 
heeles, take and cast him, and binde his lexges fast 
together. 1607 ‘Torsnnn Mor f Beasts 313 C the 
llorse..and with that Oyl rub the Splent. 1810 /yeat. 
Choice, Buying, §¢. Live Stock 63 The animal is first cast, 
or thrown, and his legs bound. 1882 Romans latin, 0 
tell, 448 A collie SHEE .. would mn off to seek any sheep 
that might be cast, and .. assist it to rise. 1886 Sat. Rev. 
6 Mar. 327 Granted..that itis a triumph of ingenuity [for a 
horse] to get cast in a loose box half as big as a barn. 

13. To throw to the gronnd, esp. in wrestling ; 
fig: to overthrow (an antagonist). arch. or dial, 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 25671 Pefeindes fraistes ine ful fast, wele 
i hope i sal paim cast. ¢ 1400 Gamelyn 245 And kaste hin 
on the lefte syde that thre ribbes tobrak. ¢ 148g Caxton 
S. Aymon i.55 Guenes..casted hyin ded to the erth. 1580 
Lyny Euphaes (Arb.1158 Lither she should sit fast, or else 1 
should cast her. 1605 Suaks. Afac un. iii. 46 Though he 
tooke vp iny Legges sometime, yet 1 made a shift to cast 
him. a x1615 Brieue Cron, Erlis of Ross (1850) 1 Ue had sie 
craft in wrasting, that he cist all men that assitjeit him. 
1887 Cornh. Alag., Gaverocks i. 6 Wis father .. tripped up 
his heels, and cast him sprawting on his back. 

14. To defeat in an action at law. 

1542 BrinkLow Comfl. viii. (1874) 22 The promoter payth 
no charges though he be cast. 1655 Mutter CA, /fist. in. 
20 Their cause thereby was cast by their own confession. 
1659 Hammonp On Ps. li. 4 What ever suite thou wagest 
against me, thou art sure to cast me. 1730 Freipixe 

Temple Beau Wks. 1755 1. 119, 1 have resolved never to go 
to law with a beggar or a lord: the one will never be cast, 
and the other you will get nothing by casting. 1818 Jas. 
Mu Brit, India 1... iv. 144 A punishment seems to be 
inflicted on the defendant in all actions for debt wherein 
he is cast. 1854 H. Miner Sch. §& Sch. xxii. (1857) 495 
‘The magistrates were cast in clamages. 

+15. To defeat in edmpetitton. 
sive. Obs. or dtal. 

1610 Heatey St. dng. City of God 6 Shee [#.¢. Juno] was 
cast, in the contention of beauty, by the judgement of Paris. 
1628 Fertuam Kesolves 1. \xxii. Wks. (1677) 111 Juno was 
content with her beauty, till the ‘Trojan Youth cast her, by 
advancing Venus. 1686 Burxet 7raz, i.(1750156 A Man 
may have more than two thirds sure, and yet be cast ina 
Competition, 


+16. To find or declare guilty; to eonviet. O4,. 

1536 Sir J. Russunt. Let, 12 May in Lisle Papers V1. 35 
‘This day, Mr. Norris and such other as you know are cast; 
and the Queen shall go to her_judgment on Monday next. 
1649 Mitton Zikon, 15 The Commons by farr the greater 
number cast him: the Lords agreed to the Sentenee. 1660 
Srantey /list. I'hitos, (1701) 90/2 Socrates was cast by 281 
voices, 41714 Burnet Ovo Time (1766) 1. 33 When it went 
to the vote seven acquitted but eight cast him. 1849 Grote 
Greece un. Ixvii. VOL. 463 There was no man.. who might 
not be cast or condemned, or fail in his own suit, even with 
right on his side. 


+17. To eondemn. Const. for (the penalty). 

1567 Jewer Defi Afol. (1611) 107 Vhinke you, he would 
determine matters, before he knew then: So might he cast 
Christ, and quit Barabbas. 1640 Lovetace Poems (1659) 
155 As a prisoner new cast Who sleeps in chaines that night 
his last. 709 Strvee Anz. Ref, 1. xv. 192 Strangways and 
his crew .. were .. all cast to suffer deaths 21714 Burnet 
Own Time (1766) U1. 49 He was cast; and he prepared 
himself very seriously for death. 1772 Mackenzie A/ax 
World u. xsti. (1823) 495, 1 was tried for the crime, & 
was cast for transportation. 1816 J. Hl. Vaux in Knapp & 
Baldw. Mezegate Cad, Cast for death for privately stealing. 


Chiefly in pas- 


CAST. 


. fig. aud éransf. To condemn. 

Joseph Arim. 117 ‘What, mou?" qnap be kyng 
stest pisel . 1567 Harman Caveat 88 Yhe 
wes do quite or do cast, Such suttile searchers. 
KER Sev. Sis i. (Arb) 15 Thy last will, at the last 
be an Inditement to cast thee, 1669 Pixs Av 
TosswW 10 (1682117 That. thy unsntable & un-Christ-tike 
life may not castthee at that great assize of the world. 

| TIT. To throw off, out, away: with stress on 

the notion of getting quit of or losing. 

| 18. To throw off. Of a horse: 70 cast Ais rider 
(arch. or dial). Zo cast @ shoe (the ordinary phrase). 

1300 Cursor AL. 27067 Quen man has casten his birthing 
osin pat on him forwit ku. 1477 Tart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 64 Like the hors that castethe bis maistre. 1596 
Svexser £4 Q. 1v. iv. 30 ‘To stunble, that his rider nigh he 
cast. 1649 Sturn Levee Krag. uw. xxiii. 11739! 108 Having 
once won the Saddle, he is loth to be cast. @1700 Tronfer's 
lroph. in So Pasqnits 1868) z7t Sie Presbyter, ye spur 
Vour speavie mear too faa .. Your covenant she'll cast. 
1816 Scoit clatig.i, One of the horses had cast a fore-foot 
shoe. 1822 Bewiek J/ene, 24 One may socn get what one 
will never cast. 1840 ‘MWuackeray Catherine vii, The horse 
had cast a shoe. 

+b. Ofa pen, ete.: To shed ink, colour). 

1639 Forte oly War aw. xxvi. (1647! 76 [tis penne will 
seldom cast iuk when he meeteth with the corruption of the 
Romish court. 1716 llorxeck Cricef Jesus 597 UH the 
Pencil in his Hand should. .¢ast no Colour. 

19. To throw off (clothes). Now chiclly dad. 
(esp. Sco), except where it has the sense of ‘dis- 
, eard’,=throw off for good or for the season, 
| ecase to wear, Cf. east off (79 bb). 
| a@1300 Cursor AM, 21527 Of he kest al to his serk. 
| Dsypext Jo, When I begin, In virtue clothed, to cast the 
rags of sin, gir Apvisos Sfect. No. 98 pr ‘They have 
cast their Head-dresses in order to surprise is. 1787 Benss 
dtner. War, ‘Vill Suthrons raise, an’ coost their claise Be- 
hind himin a raw, man. 1845 lloon Weruwefd of Mare. 
The widow comes .. to cast her weeds. Odd marvin, Cast 
not a clout till May be out. 

20. ‘Vo throw off in process of growth (es/. the 
shin, as reptiles, caterpillars) ; also (somewhat 
arch, or dial.) to shed (hair, horns, tecth, leaves . 

1486 Lk. St. Adhans Viv b, At saynt andrew diy his hormys 
he will cast. 157787 Houtxsuep Chron. frcf, (1808) Vi. 
331 As the woolfe which often casteth his haires but ucuer 
. Changeth bis conditions, 1626 Bacon Syéea § 752 The 
Creatures that cast their Skin are, the Snake, the Viper, the 
Grashopper, the Lizard, the Sitk-worm, etc. 1649 Sr1.pEN 
Laws fing. siii.(1739'77 The Eagle had cast its Feathers, 
and could towre no more. 1676 Hadton's Angler iv. (1864) 
62 Some hollies or oaks are longer before they cast their 
| leaves. 1678 BuTLen //ad. uu. 649. 1704 Wortince Dict. 


16. 


Rust. et Urd.s.v. Oven, Ue will cast his two foremost 

‘Teeth in ten Months of his first Vear. 1789 Wune. Seléorne 

ne xivi, A skin or coat, which must be cast before the insect 

, can arrive at its perfect state. 1801 Strett Sports 4 Poi 
ii. 33 At the moulting tine, when they cast their feathers 

| +b. To give bith to, bear (young ; to lay 

| (eggs), deposit (spawn). Oés. or dra. 

187 Turnerv. Trag. 7. (1837) 161 Shee was the fairest 
hewde. .that ever kinde Had cast. 1653 WALTON -lagder i. 
26 There be divers fishes that cast their spawne on fl 
stones. 1711 Appison Sfect, No. 120 2 § Some Creatures 
cast their Eggs as Chance directs them. 1769 Hurp Colt, 
Sc. Songs V1. 7 Four-and-twenty gude milk kye ..a" cast 
in ae year. 1774 Gotpsm, alait. Nat. (1776) 1V. 174 They 
make a second departure in March to cast their young. 

+e. ‘To void (excrements). Obs. 
. 3904 Wortapce Dict. Rust. cf Urb. sv. Badger, One 
[sort] casteth his Fiants long like a Fox. /ééd. s.v. Wolf 
\ Hunting, The Bitch casteth her Fiaunts commonly in the 
| midst of the High-way. 
a. ‘To ‘yield’ (as corn). <dial. 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-dk, Ow did that 
weit cast as yo’ wun thrashin’?  Mliddlin’ like .. it duona 
cast like it did last ear. 

21. esf. ‘Yo throw off, or shed, or drop. out of 
due season ; to give birth to or bear prematurely. 
(In comnion use of animals, fruit-trees. 

1477 Norton Ord, Adch. vein Ashm. Theat. Chem, (1652) 
71 A Mare wolt cast her Foale. 1523 Mirzuere. J/as/. § 69 
Lesse hurte .. to haue his cowe caste her calfe, thanne an 
ewe to caste her lambe. 1549 Covirvatr, ete. Hvasu. 
Tar. t Cor. xv. & An vnseasonable borne apostle .. tyke 
an vnperfite chyld. rather caste, than wel borne. 1587 
Harrison Haugland uw. xxi, Vhe spring maketh him that 

\ drinketh it to cast all histecth. 1602 Kefarn fr. Parnass. 
{ qa. v.¢{Arb.) 46 It was a terrible feare that made vs vast our 
| haire. 1611 Binur: Aev. vi. 13 Asa figge tree casteth her vn- 
timely figs when she is shaken of a mighty winde. | 1617 Nie 
Moore J/appe Mans Mortal. i. iii. 199 The Elephant 
| (being coursed) casteth her precious tooth and so escay eth. 
1658 Ussner Anz, vi. 220 Darius his wife. .cast the child of 
| which she went, and died. 1882 Garden 168/3 Nature may 
| .. relieve herself by casting the whole of the crop. 
22. Of bees: To throw off (a swarm) ; gencrally 
absol. to swarm. (The ordinary term in Se.) 
1523 Fitznern. //usd, § 122 At the tyme that they shal! 
{ 


35 and 


east the swarme. /éid. In June and July they do moost 
comynly cast. 1§77 B. Goocr flereshach’s Llusb. wi. (1586) 
188 b, From the fifth Ides of May, till the tenth, or the 
twelfth of June, they use to cast theyr swarmes. 1609 C. 
Burier Few. Alon. v. (1623) Liv, A good stocke doth .. 
vsually cast twise, a prime swarme, and an after swarme. 
1747 Maxweu Bee Master 34 (Jam.) A hive, which to ap- 
pearance was ready to east. 

+23. Of plants: To throw out (branches or 
shoots). Ods. 

1340 Ayvend, 31 Pis zenne his a to kuead rote pet kest ucle 
kueade hozes. 1631 Marxuam Weald of Kent 1, t. 0668) 
ar The former Marte. .is but a dead Clod..nor casteth any 

| profitable grass at all. 
20-2 


CAST. 


24. To cast colour: to lose colour, become pale, 
fade, esp. by the action of light. Also aésod. in 
mod. dial. use. 

1350 Will. Palerne 881 He cast al his colour and bi- 
com pale. Ya1400 Aforte Arth. 118 The kynge keste 
colours..with crouelle lates, A¥od. Sc. Avery good colour, 
if it do not cast. 


25. To throw up from within; to vomit. 7a 
cast the gorge: to vomit violently, or make violent 
attempts to vomit. Now, only of hawks or other 


birds (exe. <dza/.). 

ar Cursor AT. 26783 pai paim to pair filthes fest als 
hund to pat he forwit kest. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
XVI xCiil. (1495) 661 The sede ofclete helpith theym whyche 
castyth bl 1486 Bk. St. Albans Cvij, Ve se yowre 
hawke nesyng and Castyng wat thorogh her Nostrellis. 
1535 Lyxpesay Safyre 4355 Till scho had castin ane cuppill 
of quarts, 1 Suaks. Timon iv. tii. go, 1614 RALEIGU 
fist. World 11. v. iii. § 18. 483 Somewhat that shall make 
hin cast his gorge. 1768 Ross /felenore 56 (Jam.) Gutand 
ga’ she keest wi’ braking strange. 1835-6 ‘Topp Cyc/. Anat. 
1. 324/2 The undigestible paris of the prey of the Owl... are 
regulurly cast or regurgitated from the stomach. 

b. aébsol. Also fig. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 63 Castyn or brakyn [A as man owt 
thestomack]. 1493 festfval/(W. de W. 1515) 52 He might 
not receyue y® sacrament for castynge. 1607 TorseLe 
Fours, fees 278 These feathers will make him to cast 
immediately at the nose, 1623 Hart Arraigann Ur. v. 
ne. 1738 Pore Donne's Sat. iv. 157 Like a big wife, at sight 
of loathsomne meat Ready to cast. 18§0 #raseo’s Mag. 557 
‘The swallow casts after the fashion of a hawk or ow). 

Jig. 1632 Rutnerrorp Lett. xxiii. (1862) 1. gi Let your 
soul. .cast at all things and disdain them, except one only. 
@ 1665 W. Gutnrie Serm. Alark viii. (1709) 25 (Jam.) They 
have broken the covenant, casten at his ordinances. 

ce. Said also of the sea, a volcano, ele. 

1592 Vo-dody & Sonre-b, (1878) 296 Mi the chimneyes shall 
cast smoake at once. 1601 Hottanp Péray 1. 106 The hill 
Chima:ra, which casteth flames of fire euery night. 1610 
Suaxs. Temp. 1. L251 We all were sea-swallow‘d, though 
some cast againe. 

+ 26. To ejaculate, utter (words), heave (a sigh). 

@ 1300 Cursor Al, 10464 Wit the bolnning of hir hert, Sco 
kest sum wordes son ouerthuert, 1330 R. Brunxe Chron. 
(1810) 295 Pe kest all suilk a crie, pat wen mot here a inyle. 
¢ 1480 S?r Benes (MS. M.) 2740 The dragon had of ham a 
smell And he keste vpa gret yell. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
elymion (1885) 485 Whan the byshop turpyn sawe this, he 
casted a grete sighe. 1712-4 Pore Kafe Lock u.157 Not 
touder shouts to pitying Heav’u are cast. 

27. To throw or set aside, rejeet, diseard ; esf. 
to set aside as disqualified; to rejeet (horses) as 
unfit; to dismiss ‘soldiers, ete.). 

(In this sense the pa. pple. ran together with that of 
Cass w. (sense 2!, so that about 1600 casf may be either.) 

21378 Joseph Avine. 703 Forte cristene pe folk, and casien 
pe false. 1587 Turbery. 7'rag. 7. (1837) 52 No more must 
all Cupidos knyghtes be cast because of some. [1604 I". 
Guimston Stege of Ostend 8 Ve hath cast and dismist so 
many olde experimented Captaines.] 1604 Suaks. Oth. 1. i. 
150 The State..Cannot with safetie cast him. [1614 Rateich 
fist, World 11. ¥. iv. § 5. 523 Many Companies .. of forrein 
Nuxiliaries are presently cast.] 1690 Locke sin. Und. 
i. vi. $26 Vhis Child..was..near being excluded. .and ‘tis 
certain a Figure a little more a turn’d had cast him. 
rzigin Hodrow Corr. 1843) IL. 78 If that [Revelation] be 
once casten, we shall fall upon no other. 1817 Keatincr 
Trav. ¥L..103 The nuniber of horses cast from the cavalry. 
1854 H. Mutter Sch. & Scho. vic 1857) 114 He determined 
that Cousin George should be castin the examination. 1872 
Anteros ii. 9 No more thought of rejecting him as a suitor, 
than a trainer would of casting a colt for showing temper. 

“| Improperly for Cass, to make void. 

1717 Wovrow Corr, (1843) I. 331 It is nothing. cless. than 
a total casting and making void the patrons’ power in alt 
time coming. 

IV. To throw up with a spade or shovel. 

28. ‘To throw up (earth, ete.) whence the eur- 
rent northern nse in /o cast sods, turf, peal: to 
dig them up. Also in ploughing. 

1497 in Ld. Treas. Ace, Scott. 1. 364 To the monk that 
castis the gardin. 1523 Firzners. //sé. § 13 Let him caste 
his barley-erthe, and shortly after rygge it agayne. 1616 
Surtt. 4 Markn. Covatr, Faris 307 It being vsed to be 
cast and tilted with thicker raisings of the earth. 166 
Sracoinc Troud, Chas. f (1792) I. 166 (Jam.) Peats an 
fire was very scarce, through want of servants to cast and 
win them, /éfd. 216 ‘The servants, who should have casten 
the peats. 1799 J. Rosertson Agric, Perth 131 To be pre- 
served always in the same form, by casting, that is, by 
ploughing two ridges together, beginning at the furrow that 
separates thein, and ploughing round and round, till the two 
ridges be finished, 1860 J. F. Camesen. Fades WW. Highd. 
Il. 36 The Laird was getting his peats cast. Afod. Sc. 
Casting divots on the edge of the coinmon. : 

b. To shovel coal from the keels into the collicr 


(vessels) ; see CASTER 2 b. 
1862 J. Green Tales §& Ballads Wearside (1885) 223 He 
had commenced to cast at two o’clock in the morning. 


+29. To dig or clear out (a ditch or the like), 


throwing the soil np on the edges. Obs. 

1481-90 Howard Monseh. Bks. (1841) 21 For casting the 
poondes at Wysnowe vj.s. viij.d. saa ALS. Acc. St. John's 
flosp., Canterb., Paicd for castyng of xxj roddis of dykyng. 
1876 Act 18 Eiérz. x. §7 No Person..shall cast or scour any 
Ditch and throw or lay the Soil thereof into the Mighway. 
1579 Twvnr Pais, agst. Fort.\. xc. 111, ‘Thouhast planted 
trees, thou hast cast ryuers, thou hast plashed hedges. 1617 
Cottins Def, Bp. Ely Aiija, 1 will not draine the fenne, 
or stand casting the ponde. 1614 Racescu fist. World v. 
vi. § 7 A newe ditch lately cast by Perseus. 

0. To form by throwing up, to raise (a 


| 


156 


mound, bank, earthwork, or the like). Ods. Sce 
Cast up (83 e). 

1593 Altkorpf ALS. in Simpkinson Washkingtons Introd. 

6 Payde for casting the causey iijs. j¢@. 1603 KNoLLES 
Hise. furks (1621) 526 He commanded.. the broken passages 
Jobe casteven. 1608 SHaks. Per. 1. i. 100 The blind Mole 
cast Copt hills toward heaucn. 1611 Bins 2 Afngs xix. 32 
‘The king of Assyria shall not come into this city. .nor cast 
{CoverDALE dygge] a bank against it. 1667 Mitton PF. £.1. 
675 Pioneers. .to trench a field Or cast a rampart. 

V. To put, or place, with haste, violence, force, 
or pee so that the effect resembles throwing. 

31. To lay, place, put, with an action of force, 
decisiveness, or haste. (Now usnally ¢hrocu.) 

a 1300 Cursor Al, 3152 Pe child he kest a-pon anass, /éfd. 
5441 He kest a-boute bam aiber arm, a 1300 ¢/avedok 2448 
{They] keste him on a scabbed mere, 1826 Tinpace A/att. 
xxWL 12 She casted this oyntment on my body. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Acts xii 8 Cast thy mantle aboute i and folowe 
inc, 1652 Negpnam tr. Sedden’s Mare Cl. 87 Against 
that man who hath cast a Dam or Pile into the Sea an In- 
terdict is allowed him who .. may be endamaged thereby. 
1667 Mitton 2. £. 1. 286 His ponderous shield behind him 
cast. 1837 J HL, Newman Par. Serm. W11.v.117 To be cast 
onthe world, and to see life..isa variety, 1859 Trexxyson 
Enid 60g She cast her Arms about him. 1861 S. Wituer- 
Force Agathos, Tent in Pl.(1855) 151 My guide cast on my 
shoulders a beautiful mantle. 

b. fig. Of care, blame, or the like. 

c1400 Afol, Loll, 82 Who..pat in pe fast our of his deb 
kastip not al his bisines & his affeccoun in to God. 1483 Cax- 
ton G. de la Tour ¥ vij, Sentence of dethe was cast on her. 
1577. B. Goocr Sleresbach’s /Lusb. 1. (1586) 7b, Businesse 
.. Which they would be lothe to beare themselves, they 
cast all_uppon his backe. 1614 Ratreicn //ist. World 
uN. 253 Casting ungratefully on Moses all their misadven- 
tures. 1781 JorTiIn Seva. (1771) II, ii. 34 Let us cast our 
cares upon him. 1842 Miss fineden in L'Estrange Life 
II]. ix. 137 Do not fancy .. that } cast the slightest blame 
on my.. father. 1883 Law Aep. 11 Queen's B. 593 ‘The 
imputation cast npon Mr. M. was altogether untied. 

32. To throw or put étdo prison. 

axaag St. Marher. 4 Ant het hire casten into cwarterne. 
a1300 /azvelok 1784 Pe opre shal ich kesten In feteres. 
@ 1300 Cursor AL, 13072 In prisoun heroude dud him cast. 
1566 Knox /list. Ref’ Wks. 1846 1. 383 The ane was es- 
caipit, and the uthir in vyle preassoun cassin. 1608 Gotp- 
inc Efpit. Frossard’s Chron. 1.34 The Pope. .cast this fryer 
in prison. 1611 Bisre Yoh iti. 24 John was not yet cast 
into prison. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 513 They were 
being taken away to be cast into hell, 

+33. To pul, or cause to fall, fu/o (a state or 
condition, ¢.g. sleep, rage). Obs. or arch. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. ro1co Pis_caitif casten in care. /bid. 
12941 In glotoni he wend him cast. c1rg00 Destr. Troy 
11311 The kyng at his karping cast was in ire, ¢ 1440 
York Myst. xvi. 36 Be they kyngis or knyghtis, in care 3e 
paim cast. cagss Harrsritep Divorce Hen VIL (1878) 
289 Being cast in love with a wanton maid. 1611 Bisce 
23. txxvi. 6 Both the chariot and horse are cast into a dead 
steepe. 16g0 ‘I’, VaucHAN Anthrop. Theom. 37 His Fall.. 
did cast asleep his Intellectuall Faculties. 1 Dampier 
Vay. }. xix. 500 Our continuing wet for the last two days, 
cast us all into Fevers, 1709 StrELeE Vatler No. 79 P 1 
ae cast him into such a rage, that he threw down the 
table. 

tb. To deliver, set free, bring out of (a state). 
arj00 Cursor M, 5289 He has me cast of al mi care. 
Lérd. 25705 Was kyd pi nerci inare To man-kind for to cast 
ocare. 

+34. To set (a person) fo (#/for) some action. 
Also ref. To set oneself with resolution. Os. 

¢1386 Cnaucer Afedibeus Pp 624 Ile that .. casteth hym to 
no bisynesse. shal falle in-to pouerte. ¢ 1430 LypG. Chichev, 
& Bycorne, Bycorne castith hym to devoure Alle humble 
men. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur (1816) II. 371, 1 cast me 
never to be married. 1533 Brusennen Lézy 1. (1822) 48 In 
time of pece, he kest hin to find occasioun of weir. ¢ 1565 
lanpesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot., Jas. ¢/, ‘The Eart of 
Donglas cast himself for to be stark against the King. 
1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal, Feb. 189 To this this Oake cast 
hint to replie Well as hee couth, 1662 More Antid. Athe- 
fsmt vi. (1712) §7 It cast them with more courage upon 
attempting the virtue of those (plants). : 

+35. To add, throw in, as an addition fo. Oés. 

1380 Wren Ser. Sel. Wks. IL 274 Pis childhede is 
betere 3if vertues be castid perto. 1449 Pecock Aefpr v. 
viii, 528 A religion caste to the lawe of kinde. 1528 Morr 
Heresyes 1. Wks. 197/2 All other thinges..shal he cast vnto 
vs. 1954 Puitrot A.vam, §& Writ. (1842) 365 Not so bold 
that he would cast anything to the institution of Christ, 

36. To bestow, confer, allot. arch. or obs. 

1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit, 285 God .. wil cast learning 
vpon them so far as shall be good. a@ 1636 Bacon Use Com. 
Law (1635) 25 Leaving it to goe (as the law casteth it) upon 
the heire. 1809 Tomiuns Law Dict, sv. Descent, An heir 
is he upon whom the law casts the estate immediately on 
the death of his ancestor. 

VI. To reckon, calculate. 

37. To count or reckon, so as to ascertain the 
sum of various numbers, orig. by means of coun- 
ters, to the manipulation of which the word pro- 
bably refers. 

a. intr, Formerly in the phrases fo cas! in or 
at accounts. Now, To add a column of Cpe 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 135 If any man in dede wille 
keste in a countes, ¢ 1340 Cursor A, App. (Edinb, MS.) 
20834 Qua wel can_caste sal finde it euin. «1360 Song 
Yesterday 66 in FE. F. P. (0862) 135 And in vr hertes 
acountes cast Day bi day. 138. Avutecrist in Todd 3 Treat. 
Wyclif 138 To cast at be countes, 1842 Tennyson Audley 
Crt. 43 Who would cast and balance at a desk? 1884 Law 
Times 25 Oct. 419/2 A resort to the court in order that..a 
mistake in casting be corrected. 


afore hande. 


CAST. 


b. ¢rans. To reckon up, sum up; now tech- 
nically, to add upa (column of figures or amounts). 
€1305 St. Edmund 223 in E. E. P. (1862) 77 His figours 
drou3 aldai & his numbre caste. 1330 R. Brusxe Chron. 
(810) 248 Pei.. Examend pam & cast ilk amountment. 
¢ 1340 Cursor M. 22062 (Fairf.) To be laused atte pe laste 
uen ba pousande 3ere ware caste. 1496 Dives § Paup. 
(W. de W.) 1. xxv. 62/1 They that calculen & casten yeres 
dayes & monethes, 1526 /#ler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 133 
The marchaunt..vseth every nyght to cast his boke. ¢ 1590 
Martowe Few Afalta 1, ii, This ten years tribute .. we 
have cast, but cannot compass it. 1624 BepeLt Leff. xit. 
161 Review it, and cast it ouer againe. 1742 Younc As, 
Th. w. 240 Archangels fail'd to cast the mighty sum. 1805 
Navat Chron. XYV. 34,1 The books were cast and .. ad- 
justed. 1886 Law Times LXXX. 165/2 Every column 
cast before the bill is left for taxation. 
c. esp. in ¢o cast accounts, originally to sum up 
or reckon aceounts (so éo cast reckonings) ; now, to 


perform the ordinary operations of arithmetic. 

1399 Lanct. Rich, Redeles i. 279 Caste all pe countis pat 
be kyng holdith. 1529 More Swfflic. Soules Wks. 294/1 
Folke that will learn to cast accoumpt. 1530 Patscr. 477/1, 
I caste an accomptes, after the comen maner, with counters, 
Je compte par ject. 1565-78 Coorer Thesaur., Abaculus.. 
a counter or other like thing, that men doe use to cast 
reckenings with. 1574 Hettowes Gueuara‘’s Ep, (1584) 
85 The count being wel cast, the wood costes as deare 
as the dressing. 1581 J. Bett /faddon'’s Answ. Osor. 
446, You cast your accomptes amisse in your numbryng. 
16ss-60 Stanev //ist, PAtlos. 26/1 Counters used in cast- 
ing accounts .. sometimes stand for a great number, some- 
times for a lesser. 1766 Goipsm. Vic. W. xi (1857) 66 They 
can , write, and cast accounts. 1871 Ruskin Fors 
Clav. iv. 3 To be taught to read, and write, and cast ac. 
counts. 

+38. To reckon, calculate, estimate. Ods. 

@ 1300 Curser M. 8775 pe king did cast wit scanttiun, And 
did mak al be timber bun. 1475 Bé. “ee ese) After as it 
may be cast it was .cc.ilij"'xj. yere. 1542-75 Recorpe Gr. 
Artes 78 Then will } caste the whole charge of one monethes 
commons at Oxforde. 1606 G, W{oopcocke] tr. Justine 2a, 
Wisely casting the inconuenience that might redound here- 
by vpon himself. a 1642 Sin W. Monson Naval Tracts 
11, (1704) 341/2 He must be .. perfect in Casting the Tides. 
1666 Perys Diary 29 Oct. 

tb. absol. Obs. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Avts. T. 1313 Of fiue and twenty yeer his 
age I caste. 1575 Laxenam ef. (1871) 48 Yoor iewellers 
by their Carrets let thein cast. 1602 Suaks. /fam. u. i. 115 
It is as proper to our Age To cast beyond our selves in our 
Opinions. 1633 Forp 7s prfy1. ii, You need not cast 
upon the dearth of flesh. 

38. To calculate astrologically, as fo cast a 

Sigure, horoscope, nativity, etc.; also absol. 

¢ 1374 CHAUCER gh | 4. 25 [He] cast, and knew in good 
plyte was the Mone To do viage. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 
1, vi, She gan anone to casten and Syne When that the 
moone on heauen would aryse. 1§92 Srenser Ad, /fubberd 
511 Or cast a figure for a bishoprick. 1621 Burton Anat, 
Mel. Democr. (1676) 36/1 For casting a Nativity. 1667 
Devoen Sir Ad. Afar-all Epil., We by tomorrow will our 
Fortune cast. 1833 New Afonthly Mag. VILL 257 Casting 
fgutes and preventing the butter from coming when they 
churn. 1841 Brewster Afart. Sc. in. ii. (1856) 181 Drawing 
an income from casting nativities. 1855 E, Smeptey Occult 
Se. 312 Cardan..has cast the horoscope of our Saviour. 

+b. To interpret (a dream). Oés. 

1383 Wyciir Gen, xii. 15, 1 saw3 sweuens, ne there is that 
opnith, the which } haue herd the inost wiseli to caste. 

+40. 70 cast water, to diagnose disease by the 
inspection of (urine). Also fig. Obs. or dial. 

1580 Lyiv Enphnes (Arb,) 296 An Italian [physician]. .cast- 
ing my water. .commaunded the chamber to be voyded. 1589 
Grerne Afenuphon (Arb,) 35 Able to cast his disease without 
his water. W. Govparp Alastif/-Whelp xi. Dij b, 
Your vrine.. Ile trnly cast, and tell your disease. 1605 
Suaxs, Afacé. v. iii. 50 If thou could’st Doctor, cast ‘The 
Water of my Land, finde her Disease. 1632 B. Jonson 
Magn, Lady (T.), Vhad it of a Jew, and a great rabbi, Who 
every morning cast his cup of white-wine With sugar, 1647 
Cuevetann Char. Lond.-Diurn. 3 Yt casts the water of the 
State, ever since it staled bloud. 1706 Itearne Ced//ect, (1883) 
1.189, } don’t cast Water now, but Accounts. 1877 E. Pra- 
cock NW, Line. Gloss. (.D.5S.)s. v., A person is said to 
east another's watcr who pretends to discover diseases by 
the inspection of urine. 

+41. To ealeulate or conjeettre as to the fnture ; 
to anticipate, Forecast: a. éntr. (sometimes with 
subord, cl.) To cast beyond the moon: to conjec- 
ture wildly ; to indulge in wild conjectures. 

¢ 1384 Craucer //, Fame 1148 Thoo gan I in myn hert 
cast That they were molte awey with hete, 1387 Trevisa 
fligden (Rolls) VI. 137 As fer forp as we conne caste. 
rg30 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford g2 As far as may 
be cast or imagiened, 1gs9 Avirr. Mag. 529 Beyond the 
moone when I began to cast... what place might be pro- 
cur'd, 1563 J. Hevwoop /’rev. & Epigr. (1867) 158 He casth 
beyonde the moone. great diuersitie Betweene far castyng 
and wise castyng, may be. 1§88 Greene /’andosto (1843) 8 
{She] began to cast yond the moone .. which way she 
should offend her husband. 1§99 NontcomeriE Cherry & 
St, 524 He salt nevir schaip to sayle the se, ‘that for alt 
perrils castis. 1607 Hevwoon Woman kikd Wks. 1874 11. 
138 But oh, I talke of things impossible, And cast beyond 
the moone. 1658 Ussner Ayn, i? Every man cast in his 
mind, that Eumenes would be all in all. . 

tb. érans.,as in to cast danger, peril, the worst. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 259 He..the kynges couetous cast not 
before. ¢1449 Pecock Aefr.1. xi. 53 Thanne perel is castid. 
1494 FABYAN vi, elxxxii. 181 The kynge, castyng no parell, 
thanked hym of his kynde request. rg30 Paiscr. 4762 It 
is wysdome tocast afore what nay come after. 1532 IleRvET 
Nenophon's Housch, (v768) 22 Man can not caste theym 
1553 Even Treat. New ind. {Arb.) 9 To caste 
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the worste, yf they shonld perishe iu this viage. 1627 LE. 
VF. Mést. Edw. 1,126 With a world of melancholy thought 
he casts the danger. 5 . 

VII. To resolve in the mind, devise, contrive, 
purpose, plan, 

+42. To revolve in onc’s mind, debate with 
oneself, considcr, ponder, deliberate. Ods. or dial. 

a. intr. often with subordinate clause. 

@1340 Hampote /saéter xiii. 2 pai kast & studis how bai 
moght doe in dede pat pat haf wickedly thoght. 1393 
Gower Conf. II|. 161 He caste and hath compassed ofte, 
How he his prince might plese. ¢ 7449 Pecock Mepr, v. vi. 
518 [hei schulen desire and caste and «. be constreyned to 
abide. 1480 Caxton Chrou. Eng. ccxiti. 199 ‘They caste.. 
how they myght breng hym out of prison. 1549 CoveRDALE 
Eras. Par, Phil i. 23, Uhaue cast what is best for me. 
1600 Ho1tanp Z ivy x. xlv. 385 Men began to cast in their 
minds.. how they should do. a 1634 Cuarman Adphons. 
Wks. 1873 IIL. 202 They ward, they watch, they cast, and 
they conspire. 1678 Wantey Wond. Lit. World vi. xxvii. 
§ 4. 6r1/2, I lay still. casting and discoursing with my self, 
whether I waked or was ina dream, 

+b. frans. Obs. or dial. 

1530 Patscr. 477/2, I have caste many thynges in my 
mynde, sythe the mater began. 1577 Hawmrr duc. Kec, 
Hist, (1619) 168 The Judge, casting doubts with himselfe. 
¢ 1890 Martowr Faust. v. 26 Cast no more doubts. @ 1719 
Appison (J.), I have lately been casting in my thoughts the 
several unhappinesses of life. 

43. ‘To machinate, contrive, devise, scheme. 

ta. intr. Const. with 2af. (or clause). Olds. 
€1325 2. A. Adit. P. B. 1455 lo compas and kest to haf 
hem ciene wro3t.  ¢ 1380 Wveiir Sed. Wks. TIL. 439 Ante- 
crist hab cast to be knyttid wib kyugis, 1393 Lano1. 
P. Pt. C1. 143 (Thei] Caste bat be comune Spolde hure 
comunes fynde: ¢1450 Loneticn Graéf li, 150 Oure londis 
they casten to wasten ful pleyn. 1590 MarLowe Eidv. //, 
v. ii, Edmund casts to work his liberty. 1597 Mortrv 
futrod, Mus. 77, | thought I should bane gone madde, with 
casting and deuising. 1611 Braum. & Fi. Ailing & No WV. 
ut. 48 A strange Land, where mothers cast to poysou Their 
only Sons, 1612-5 ILAut Content pl. O. To xx. Athaliah § 
¥. 16 She straight casts for the kingdom of Judah. 1653 
Watton Augter iv. 109 Before you begin to angle, cast 
to have the wind on your back. ; : 
b. ¢rans. To contrive or devise (an action, etc.). 

1382 Wyceuie Ger, xlii. 1x Ne thi seruauntis eny thing 
casten [1388 ymaginen} of evil. ¢1420 — Esther Prol. 
(MS. M.) He (Aina castide the deeth of Mardochee. ¢ 1440 
Bone Flor, 2181 Be hyt nevyr so slylye caste. 15390 Mar- 
Lowe Yew Salta v. ii, Tl set Malta free; And thus we 
castit. 1613 Beau. & Fi. Captain u. ii, To cast A cheape 
way how they may be all destroyed. 1833 Mrs. Browninc 
Prometh. Bd, Poems (1850) 1. 184 Do not cast Ambiguous 
paths, Prometheus, for my feet. 

+e. Phrase. Zo cast counsel, 

e160 Play Sacrant. 224 Aftcr ward more counselle 
among vs shall [be] caste. 1596 SPENSER State /reé 1 Good 
plottes devised, & wise Councels cast already. 

+44. To design, purpose, intend, determine (/o 
doa thing). Ods. 

138. Wycuie Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 104 No man doip ou3t in 
hiddis and 3it hecastip to be in apert. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
De P.R. xv. xii. (ollemache MS.), I wonder pat pou castes 
[1535 purposeste] to fy3te with women. ¢ 1430 f/ynie Virg. 
(1867) 106 He pat castep, wib conscience clere, To kepe, 
wel Cristes Conuaundement. ¢ 1430 Sy” Gener. (Roxb.) 1444 
Whan J am more of‘elde I cast my armes forto welde. 1567 
Drant //orace’s Hpist.1.ii, C v, That owner, -hauing riches 
coinpetent, doth cast to vse theim well. 1653 Watton 
Angler iii. 70 "Vhat has made me and my friend cast to 
lodge here too. 1660 Lasseis Voy. /taly 1. 67 We east to 
be there at the solemne entry, which thts Duke made for 
his new Spouse. 1808 Scott J/a7m. tv. xvii, The marshall 
and myself had cast To stop him. j 

+b. Zo cast oneself, one’s advice; to form a 
design, purpose. Oéds. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur (1817) II. 62 As yet I caste me not 
to marye in this countrey. 1§23 Lp. Berners /roiss. I 
ecceslvii. 789 This lorde of Destornay dyde cast his aduyce 
to get agayne Andwarpe. 

VIII. To put ‘into shape’ or into order; to 
dispose, arrange. 

(Some senses originally belonging here, have prob. been 
subsequently influenced by IX since that became a lead- 
ing sense of the vb.) 

+45. To put into shape, dispose, arrange, or 
order; to lay out in order, plan, devise: a. a piece 
of ground, piece of work, or other thing material. 

@ 1300 Cursor M.9947 Atron of iuor graid, Craftili casten 
wit compass. ¢1320.577 Bewes 4610 A faire chapel of marbel 
fin, Pat was ikast wip qucint engin. ¢ 1320 Cas’. Love 807 

bayles .. i-cast wt cumpas and walled abouten. -¢ 1384 
Cuaucer H. Fame 1170 Ne coude casten no compace Swich 
another forto make. c¢ 1440 Promp. Pare. 63 Caste warke 
or dysposyn, eas 1563 Snute Archét. B iij b, Ye must 
fnrst haue knowlaige how to cast your ground plotte. 1577 
B. Gooce fleresbach's Hust. in. (1586) 1626, Let your 
nestes and lodginges, both for laiyng and brooding, be 
orderly cast. 1596-7 S. Fincne in Hist. Croydon App. 
(1783) 153 The measure of the ground... that the plotte 
Tee be caste square. 1611 Basie /’ref. 8 They did not 
cast the streets, nor proportion the houses in snch comely 
oo 1762-71 H. Watroe Vertue’s Anced. Paint. (1786) 

a2 
+b. things not material. (Cf. 52.) Ods. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 1976 Pan byhoved us our lyf 
swa cast Als ilk day of our lif war pe last. ¢ 1430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 2310 So thei can here iournes cast. 1889 
Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 18 The sermon is not yet cast. 
1597 Morney /utrod, A/us. 151 Y° musicke is so to be cast 
as the point bee not offensiue, 

46. a. To dispose or arrange in divisions ; to 
divide or ‘throw’ 21/0 divisions. 
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1340 Hampote /°7. Conse. 432 Alle mans lyfe caste may 
be..in pis partes thre. 1622-52 Heviin Cosmogr, ul. 
(1673) 62/1 Constantine cast it into three provinces, 1689 
Burnet Tracts I. 69 ‘They were cast. into little States, 
according to the different Valleys which they inhabited. 
17x0 Strece & Avy. Tatler No. 253 ?.4, I shall cast what I 
have to say under ‘Iwo principal Heads. 1835 ‘I’. WALREK 
Original ii, (1887)21 By casting them into other distinctions 
to abolish the first and great distinction. . 

b. To ‘throw’ znfo a (particitlar) form, 

1711 Anptson Sfect. No. 5 ? 6 Casting into an Opera the 
Story of Whittington and his Cat. 1854 IT. Miture Sc. 
& Schin. xx. (1857) 437 Casting my facts .. into a series of 
Ictters. ‘ 

47 Lainting. +a. To arrange or dispose (co- 
lours). Ods. 

1567 Juwen, Def, Apol. (1611) 274 M. Harding casteth 
his colours to shadow that thing, that will not bee hidde. 
1579 Lyiy Luphues (Arb.) 37 Cunning Painters who for the 
whitest worke, cast the blackest ground. 1596 Srexser 
F.Q. 1. via Cast her colours ‘lo seeme like Truth, 1633 
‘T. Apams Conan. 2 Peter i. 5 Some painters are so skilful 
in casting their cofours, and can painta fire so lively, that 
at the first blush you would think 1t to be a fire indeed. 

b. To dispose (the draperies in a painting). 

1706 Ard of Fainting (1744) 30 To set or cast a Drapery. 
1813 E.vantner 8 eG 90/2 ‘The draperies are cast with 
much ease. 

48. heat. To allot (the parts ofa play) /o the 
actors ; to appoint (actors) for the parts. 

71x Appison Sfect, No. 219 9 12 Our parts in the other 
world will be new cast. 1737 Firupine /fist. Reg. in, dl podlo. 
Is there anything to be done? /'romfpler. Yes, Sir, wis 
play to be cast, 1809 Mauxix Grd, 2 (Rildg.) 372 They 
.- wanting a boy ..to personate the young King of Leon, 
cast me for the part. 1864 Aecaém 30 Mar. 8 The piece is 
very strongly cast, and... was most creditably performed, 
1866 Mark Lemon Watt for Eud xxviit. 365 She had been 
cast (as it is called in the language of the stage) a most 
interesting mother. 1875 Macrrapy Renin. 125 ‘The part 
of Hermione was cast to Mrs. Egerton. 

b. ? transf. 

1763 Cresterrietp Le¢?. ceclxsii. TV. 192 Vou will have 
known. .from the office, that the departments are not cast 
as you wished, 

IX. To cast (molten) metal; to found. 
one of the most used literal senses. 

+49. To throw (anything plastic or fluid) into 
a particular shape. Oés. in gencral scuse. 

a 1300 Cursor Af, 22941 Pe potter .. whenne he fordob his 
new vessel he castep sooue al in a bal a betire for to make. 
1693 J. Beaumont Ou Burnet’s The. Earth «23, A tluid 
Wee always casts it self into a smooth and spherical Sur- 
ace. 

50. To form (metal, or the likc) zz/o a shape, 
by pouring it when melted or soft into a mould, 
where it is allowed to cool or harden. 

wiz Act 4 fen. VII, viii. § 7 Untrue or deccivable 
Metal..of Tin or Pewter... wheresoever it be cast .. or 
wrought. 1346 in W. TL. Vurner Sedect Ree. Orford 182 
For takyng doune the leade .. and castyng hit into sowes. 
1583 Kpen 7'7cat. New Jud. (Acb.) 29 They... melte it & 
caste it fyrste into masses or wedges. 1981 Act 23 Mts. 
viii. $2 Every Piece of Wax ..so melted and cast. 1728 
Woopwarp fossids (J., It .. will not run thin, so as to cast 
and mould. 1750 Brawes Lex Afercat. (1752) 694 ‘The 
several Species of Metals, cast and wrought here, 1814 
Lett. fr. Pagland WL. Ixxv. 341 A large collection. -have.. 
been cast into candlesticks aud warming pans. 

51. To form (an object) by running molten 
metal, ctc. into a mould; to found. 

1496 in Ld. Treas. Ace. Scol. I. 285 To the man that 
castis the chameris to the brassin gun. 1535 Coverpace Ar. 
xxv. 12 Cast foure rynges of golde. 15.. Linprsay (Pits: 
cottie) Chron. Scot. 112 Seven Canons, called the Seven 
Sisters, casten by Robert Borthwick, the Master-Gunner. 
1668-9 Perys Diary 1 Mar., Did bring home a piece of my 
face cast in plaister. 1677 Moxon A/ech. vere. (1703) 35 
You mnst Cast a Nut of Brass upon the Spindle. 1753 Ho- 
cart Anal, Beauty 10 A figure cast in soft wax. 1834 
Lytton Pompelé 1.11, Buckets of bronze, cast in the most 
graceful shapes. 185x D. Witson Pref. Aur. (1863) Lt. ii. 
345 A mould ofserpentine. and another of granite intended 
to cast ornainented celts of two sizes. 

52. fig. 

1593 Hooker Ecct. Pot. Pref. ii. § 8 All cast according to 
that mould which Calvin had made. 1606 Day /sée of Gudis 
tu, &£ 24 Let's cast our inventions in a new would. 1671 
Evecyn J/evz, (1857) IIL, 230 Hereafter to cast it into other 
languages. 1711 Appison Sect. No, 40 ? 1 Several of the 
celebrated Tragedies of Antiquity, are cast in the same 
Form, 1844 Emerson £ss. Self-Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 
28 Is the parent better than the child intowhom he has cast 
his ripened being? 1876 — Lett. & Soc. Mints, Poct. & 
dmag, IIL. 158 Our habit of casting our facts into rhyme to 
remember them the better. 

XX. To tum, twist. [Parallel to carp :-OL. 
weorpan to throw, and throw:-OL. prdwan to 
twist, turn.] 

53. Of timber, cte.: "To warp. a. fér. 

1544 Ascuam Yo.raph. tArb.) 28 My goode bowe clene 
cast on the one side. 1641 Best Fart. /iks. (1856) 112 
When “4 el to dry, it will sik, at. creas a 
nayle. 1 ORLIDGE Syst. si gric. (1681) 239 If you lay 
them in the Sim or Wind, they chee or Sane. or cast. 
1677 Moxon Alech. Everc. (1703) 110 Stuff is said to Cast, 
or Warp, when by its own Droughth or Moisture. .or other 
Accident, it alters its flatness and straightness, 1881 Ang. 
Mechanic 23 Dec, 368 In cousequence of the liability of 
this wood to cast. 

b. ?¢rans. (only in fa. pple.) 

1641 Best Pari, Bks, (1856) 122 ‘To prevent them [theire 
pikes] from heinge casten. 3717 Tasor in 742i, Trans. 
XXX. 551 They [bricks] were very firm, and not in the least 
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Warp'd or Cast in Burning, 1726 R. Neve Bushiéer's 

Dict. (ed. 3). v., A Piece of Timber ..is said to Cast or to 

be Cast when ..it alters its Flatness. 1824 Cartvir in 
Froude £7 (1882) I. 237 ‘The old tile roof is cast by age, 

and twisted into all varieties of curvature. 1874 Kxicna 

Dict. Mech, 1. 497 Cast, warped—said of sprung timber. 
+54. intr. To turn in one’s course. Obs. 

c1450 Bh. Curtasye 336in Babees Bl. (1868) 309 Noper to 
harme chylde ne best, With castyng, turnyng west ne est. 
1600 Nod. Badd, (1887) VI. 404 ‘The birds of Meauen the 
nearest way haue flowne, And under carth the moules doc 
cast aright. 

b. Naud. To veer, turn. 

1671 Load, Gas. No. 580/2 Which causing a mistake id 
Helm, the ship cast a contrary way. 1798 Carr. Min.ex in 
Nicolas Disp, Nelson (1846) VIL. Introd. 1s9 We cast so as 
to open the view of our broadside 10 ler. 1882 Nares Sea. 
manship (ed. 6) 199 Prepare for casting to port. 1885 W. 
C. Russi. Strange Voy. 1. xiv. 208 Vhe wind has so got 
hold of her that she won't cast one way or the other. 

ec. trans. To bring (a ship) round. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Fib.. M's effort in 
casting the ship, or turning her head to leeward is ver: 
powerful, 1836 Marnvar LAree Cutt. i, Her foresail i+ 
loose, all ready to cast her. 

55. To turn (the scale or balance). Ods. or arch. 
Cf. casting-vole. 

1597-8 Bacon Fiction, Fss, (Arb. 83 When matters hive 
stuck long in ballancinge, the Wynning of some one man 
casteth them. 1637 Ruturkrorp Le¢é. celiii. (1862) 1. 355 
One graineweight less would have castenthe balance. 1667 
Naphtalé (1761) 139 Such advantages do preponderate and 
cast the scales. 1676 Marvets Ur. Sasrrk 1, He cast 
the Seales against Arrius, 1837 J. If. News Proph, 
Office Ch. 112 Nor can we cast the bakince between the 
outward advantages and disadvantages. 

+56. zutr, ‘To have an inclination; to incline, 
slope, slant; to licaway. Oés. 

1599 Sanpys Hurofie Spec. (1632) 193 ‘Vheir Countries 
casting so much as they doe towards the North are out of 
his way. 1787 Best clugdiag (ed. 2) 66 After some sudden 
rain, or breaking up of a great snow in winter, you will 
plainly see which way the ground casts. 

XI. +57. To cover by casting (mortar, or the 
like) on; to plaster, danb. Oés. Cf. Koven-cast. 

1577 Haxnison Augdaad 1. aii.(1877) 1. 233 They. .cast it 
all ouer with [thicke) claie to keepe out the wind. 1663 
Sratpine Frond. Chas. £, 11. 63 Jam.) Gur minister, kest 
with Ihne that part where the back of the altar stood, that 
it should not be kent. 

XIL. Senses of doubtfnl position, and phrases. 
+58. To tic or make ,a kuot) ; also to eatch 
(in a cord, ete.), to entangle. Odbs. 

159x Drayron in Farr's 3.7’. 845) 1.133 The bar'd steed 
with his rider... Whose foot in his caparison is cast. «7 1605 
Montcomirt Sonn. xxxvii, I can not chuse; my kinsh is 
not to cast. 1607 Torsetia. one f Beasts 320 Of hurts 
in the legs, that cometh by casting in the halter or 
collar, 1637 Ruturrrorn Let. ¢3 186211. 304 When 
Christ casteth a knot, all the world cannot loose it. 1691 
Ray Creatiow w. (1704! 316 Cast a strait Ligature mpou thiut 
part of the Artery. 1825 Jameson ict. s.v. Ainsch, To 
cast a hiusch, to cast a single knot on the end ofa rope, or 
of a web ; a term commonly used by weav 

59. Hawking. To cast ahawk: in various senses: 
cf. V, TI, and sec quots. 

1430 BAL Mawhyag iw Aed, Ant, 1. 296 Ve shall say enst 
your hawke thereto [to her game), and say not lete flee, 
1486 Bh. St. Adbans Aijb, Bere thi hawke home on thi 
fiste and cast hir on a perch. 647, Avjb, Ve shall say 
cast yowre hawke to the perch, and‘not, set youre hawke 
yppon the perch. /é/d, Bvj, Whan she is cast toa fowle, 
she fleith a waywarde as thogh she knewe nott the fowle. 
1615 Laruam Padcoury Gloss., ‘Vo cast x Hawke, is to take 
her in your hands before the pinions of her wings, and to 
hold her from bating or strining, when you administer any 
thing wuito her. 1623 Fretener Wand te Mids ii, If you 
had. handled her as men do unman’d hawks, Cast her, and 
mail’d her up in good clean linen. 1704 Worttpce Dé ¢, 
Rust, et Urb s.v. Fyess, Wt will he proper to shew how 
to Seel a Hawk. . Casting your Hawk, take her by the Beak, 
and put the needle through her Eye-lid. 

60. Lhiiting. intr, Of dogs (or huntsmen): To 
spread out and search in different directions for a 
lost scent. Cf. cast about. 

1704 Woruncr Dict. Rust. et Urb. sv. Mare-huntiug, 
So will they [Greyhounds] soon learn to cast for it at a 
doubling or default. 1846 R. Ec.-Warpurton Z/mat, Songs 
xiii. (1883) 36 Whenever check’d, whenever crost, Still never 
deem the quarry lost; Cast forward first. .Cast far and near, 
cast all around, Leave not untried one inch of ground. 
(bid, xiv. 129, I can only hackwards cast, or Blow my horn 
and take’em home, 1863 Wuvte-Mecvitir Géadrators 1. 
233 Like a hound. .casting forward upon a vague specula- 
tion, 1885 Dk. Beaurort & M. Morris //uauting (Badm. 
Libr.) ii. 3o When they [harriers] come to a check..let them 
swing and cast;..only when they are utterly non-plussed 
should the huntsman go to their assistance. /6fd. 87 In 
casting, do not be afraid to cast forward in the first instance. 


b. transf. and fig. To cast about one: to look 


about (mentally). 

1823 Scott Peveril vii, I cast round the thicket. 1825 in 
Ilone Every-day Bk, I. 292, | remember the old squire and 
his sporting chaplain casting home on spent horses. 1867 
Howrirs /tal, Yournt. 277 Spinabello cast about lim to 
find a suitable husband for her. 1879 Brownine Pheidipp. 
28 Gravely they turned to take counsel, to cast for excuses, 
1885 Law Ties LXXIX, 190/1 He casts about him for 
the wherewithal to meet the ..expenditure. 

61. trans, To cast hounds: to ‘throw off’, put 
on the scent. 

1781 P. Beckrory f/1nlttg (1802) 163 When he casts his 
hounds, let him begin by making a small circle, 
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62. intr. (Sc.) Of the sky: To clear of clouds. 
Cf. overcast. 


1768 Ross //clenore 58 (Jam.) The sky now casts an‘ syne 
wi thrapples clear, The birds about begin to mak their cheer. 
63. trans. 70 cast loose: to unfasten or let loose 
with force or decisiveness, set adrift ; said esp. of 

a boat, or the like; also ¢o cast adrif?. Also fig. 

1582-8 //ist. Yas. V/ (1804) 85 All the people were cassin 
sa louse, and were become of sic dissoluit myndis. 1660 
Jj. Gutmrie in Life (1846) 249 The Lords Day disregarded 
and casten loose. 1751 Apu. Hawke in Naval Chron. VII. 
464 Instead of daring to cast the squadron loose. 180g 
A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. WT. 353 The captain ordered 
the boat to be cast loose. b/d. 354 he boat .. turned 
bottom upwards, her lashings being cast loose.  /did. 
IV. 27 ‘he boat was veered astern, and svon after cast 
adrift. 1856 Dove Logic Ch. Faith v. i. ii. 284 The smattest 
possibility of error on the part of God would cast the uni- 
verse loose from its moral obligation. 1884 A/chadak ii, 27 
She..cast loose, and began to row. 

+64. Zocastclean: to cleanse. Jo castopen: to 
open suddenly, ‘throw open’; also to open a way 
through. Oés. 

1g22 World 4 Child in Hazh. Dodsley 1. 256 From stoth 
clean you cast. 1633 Br. Hate Hard Texts 474 ‘There- 
fore will I cast open the fronticrs of Moab, 1663 Sracvinxe 
Trond, Chas. { (0792) L126 (Jam.) The watchword. .being 
heard, the gates are casten open. 

65. + 70 cast (any one) in the teeth: to reproach 
or upbraid hia (with, that) obs.; later constmc- 
tion fo cast (a thing) in one’s teeth. 

1526 Tinvatr Zautes i. 5 Which geveth to all men. .with- 
outen doullenes, and casteth no man in the teth [1611 up- 
braideth not}. 1530 PAtsoR. 764/2, I caste him in the tethe or 
inthe nose. 1563 //onedies 1. Repentance um. (1859) 346 That 
we shall never be cast in the teeth with them, —1§78 Timwr 
Catout on Gen, 254 Hee casteth the Jews in the tecth that 
their fathers served strange Gods. 1642 Rocrrs Naaman 
30 He cast them in the tceth with their former injurious 
casting him out. 

b. 1562 J. Hevwoop Jr. & Eptgr. (1867) 36 Deuiseth to 
cast in nty tecth Cheeks. 15979 Lviv Euphues tArb.) 125 
‘The trecheries of lis parents .. will be cast in his teeth. 
r6r1 Brste Male, xavii. 44. 1675 Brooks Golden Ney Who. 
1867 WV. 328 God .. will never hit_him in the teeth with his 
former cnormities, nor nevercast in his dish his old wicked. 
nesses. 1716 Hogneck Crucif, Fesus 33 Strangers cast it in 
his ‘Teeth so often, Where is now thy God? 1875 Jowett 
Pilato ed. 2) b 101, 1 would not have you cast in my teeth 
that Fam a haughty Aexonian. 

+66. 70 cast one’s wits: to exercise or apply 
one’s wits. Obs. 

¢1400 Destr. Tray 11428 Pan pai comynd in the cas, castyn 
hor witte. 1g.. Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot., Cast 
his ingine to set a remedy thereto. 1879 Tomson Calvin's 
Serm, Vin, 236/2 Vf the enterprise bee great, he must cast 
all his wit yt way. 

+67. To cast their heads together): to unite in 
consultation. Obs.; now put, lay heads together. 

1535 CoverDALe /’rol. Bible, Occasion to cast their heads 
together, and to make provision forthe poor. 1§77 PATERICKE 
slest. Machiavell 318 They of the nobilitic all casting their 
heads, and employing their abilities for their gentleman. 

68. 7 cast cyys: @. to beat them up; b. ‘to 
drop them for the purpose of divination’ (Jam... 

a 835 WS, Poem Jam.) By..casting eggs, They think for 
to divine their lot. Aeceifts Cookery 7 (Jam.) Mix with 
it ten eggs well cast.  /ééef. 8 Cast nine eggs and mix them 
with a chopin of sweet milk. 

69. 7o cast a clod between (Se.); to widen the 
breach between. + 70 cast gaimoundis (Se.): to 
cut eapers. Yo cast a(potut of) traverse. (see 
quots.). + Zo cast stones against the wind: to 
labour in vain. Also Zo casé anths-ace, anchor, a 
bone, cantraips, cavel, a dantp, damper, an essoin 
(exeuse), /ots, a spell, for which see those words. 

1529 Lyxprsay Compl. Ning 181 Castand galinoundis with 
bendis and beckis. 1657 R. Licon Lardbadoes (1673) 43, 1 
ee weary of casting stones ngainst the wind. 1704 J. 

Harris Lex, Techn.,Cast a Point of Traverse, in Naviga- 
tion, signifies, to prick down on a chart the Point of a Com- 
pass any Land bears from you, or to find on what Point the 
Ship bears at any instant, or what way the Ship has made. 
1768 Ross //elenore 105 (Jam,) Betweesh them sae by cast- 
ing of aclod. 1867 Suvtu Sailor's Word-bk., To cast a 
traverse, to calculate and lay off the courses and distances 
run over upon a chart. 

XIII. In combination with adverbs. 

70. Cast about. 


a. /rans, See simple senses and About az, 

1648 Iternick //esfer. (1885) 36 Sighs numberless he cast 
about. 1697 Dryven Virg. /‘ast. iv. 73 Begin. .to cast nbout 
Thy Infant Eyes. 1789 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Sudj. for 
Patut, 69 She east about her eyes in thought profound, 

b. intr, To turn about. Aan. To change the 
course, to go on the other tack. Cf. 54. 

19x Raceicu Last Might Rev. (Arb.) 19 Perswaded .. to 
cut his maine saile, and cast about. 1611 Bieter Fer. xii. 14 
The people ..cast about and returned, and went into 
Johanan., 1635 Ly. Lixvsey in’ Sir W. Monson Naval 
Tracts (1704) ash Tf I cast about in the night, 1 will 
shoot a Piece of Ordnance. 417316 Sc. Pasgnits (1868) 277 
Prone to cast about to ch’ other shore. 

¢c. ‘To go this way and that in search for game, 
a lost scent, ete., orfg. a hunting locution. Cf. 60. 
. sis | uRBERY. Venerie x\. 120 IFuntestnen may caste about 
in the moste couuenient moyst places, aid .. vnder sone 
bushe or shade. 1607 ‘lorseit. Fo, Beasts 111 Dogs... 
will cast about for the game, as n disputant doth for the 
truth. 1857 Hucnes Sou Brow t. vii, ‘here is nothing 


| 
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for it but to cast about for the scent. 1879 Stevenson Trav. 
ig? 166, I began to cast about for a place to camp in. 
Lig 
1677 Haves Prim, Orig. Man.1.i.22, 1 cast about for alt 
circumstances that may revive my Memory. | 1732 Berkrey 
Alciphr. vi. § 32 They who cast about for difliculties will be 
sure to find or make them, 1875 E. Waite Lie in Christ 
i. xix. (1878) 252 Casting about for some explanation of the 
Atonement, 2 
e. To consider, contrive, devise means, lay 


plans. Const. with inf. or clause. Cf. 42, 43. 

c1sgo MarLowe Yew Malta u. ii, Like a cunning Jew 
so cast about, That ye be both made sure. 1603 KNottrs 
flist. Turks (4621) 428 ‘The ‘Yurkes being mo im number, 
cast about to han encloased them. 1677 Yarranros Encl. 
Improv. 18 Now he casts about how to preserve himself 
from the Storm. 1704 Swirt Batt. Bas. (1711) 248 Shecast 
about to change her Shape. 1712 Sfect. No. 524 P 9, I was 
casting about within myself what I should do. 1861 S. 
Witserrorce Agathos, Tent in Pt, (1865) 141, 1 cast about 
in my mind bow I should speak to him. 

71. Cast aside. 

a. trans. See simple senses and ASIDE, 

1864 ‘Tisnvson <lylmer’s &. 803 For ou entering He had 
cast the curtains of their seat aside. 

b. To throw aside from use, discard. 

argqzo Occteve De Reg. Princ. 319 He... cast our holy 
cristen feithe aside. 1605 Suans. A/acé, 2. vii. 35 Worne now 
in their newest glosse Not cast aside so scone. 1697 Drv. 
pin Virg. Georg, ui. 664 A Snake .. has cast his Slough 
aside. 1885 VWanch. Exam. 11 Nov. 3/3 Purchased for 
railway reading and then carelessly cast aside. 

72. Cast away. 

a. /rans. See simple senses and Away. 

1300 Cursor AI. 1934 Lok pai cast a. way pe blod. 1388 
Weir Gen. xxi ig Sche castide awei the child vndur a 
tre. 1549 Compl. Scot. iii. 28 The file..is vorne ande cassin 
auaye. 1885 Stevenson Dynamiter 125 To cast the bag 
away from him. a . 

b. esp. fg. To put from one, part with foreibly, 
dismiss, reject. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 25675 (Gott.) Mi soru i cast away. 1382 
Weetr £zck xvi. 45 Ai modir, which castide a wei hir 
husboond and hir sones. 1535 CovernaLe Jer. xxxiii 24 
Two kynreddes had the Lorde chosen and those same two 
hath he cast awaye. 1613 Auszw, Uncasiug of Machiar. 
Fb, All Cards and Dice... discard and cast away. 1758 
Jounson /dier No.1 ® 10 Hope is not wholly to be cast 
away. 1812 Lanpor Ct. Julian U. iv. 27 Egilona .. casts 
away, Indifferent or estranged the marriage-bond. 

+c. To thrust, push, turn or drive away. Ods. 

1300 Cursor MM. 5688 Come hirdes and awai kest. 
1340 /bid, 14332 (Trin.) Pe graue lid awey bei kist. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour vi. 9 fie husbonde kiste away his 
herte from his wyff. : 

da. To throw away, i.e. in waste or loss; to 
spend uselessly, waste wantonly, squander, ruin. 

130 Patscr. 477/1 Thou wylte caste away thyselfe and 
need nat. 1995 SHAKS. Jokm 1. 334 France, hast thou yet 
more blood to cast away? 1629 Smarey Wedding v. ii, 
What d' ye mean ‘I’o cast yourself away? 1713 Apptson 
Cate. ii, Our father will not cast away a life % needful to 
usall. 1885 Wincriztp B. /’Ailpod 1. ini. 43 Never with my 
consent shall you thus be cast away. 

e, To wreck (a ship’; to throw upon the 
shore, to strand, Also /ransf. and fig. 

1596 Swans. Aferch. V7. un. i. 105 Anthonio.. Hath an 
Argosie cast away comming from Tripolis. 16.. SackVILLE 
(J.) Our fears tempestuous grow, And cast our hopes away. 
1667 F.. Cnampertavnr St. G4. Brit, (1684) 141 Goods float. 
ing on the Sea, and Goods cast away by the Sea on the 
Shore. 1684 Lond. Gaz. No, 1988/1 The Capitana pf the 
Gallies of Naples .. was in a great storm cast away. 1717 
Act 4 Geo. 7, xii, If any owner... Shall... wilfully cast away 
burn or otherwise destroy the ship. 1779 Arnot //is?. 
Edinb. 98 ‘The very uext day, the vessel was cast away in 
the Forth, 1810 Mavaé Chron. XXIV. 474 Our fatigue has 
been very great, being cast away on a barren place. 1840 
R. Dana Bef. Afasé xvii. 47 The small Mexican brig which 
had been cast away in a south-easter, and which now lay 
up, high and dry. 1864 Tennyson Ea, Arden 714 Enoch, 

ry man, was Cast away and lost. 

73. Cast back. 

a. érans. See simple senses and Back. +b. 
? To put or thrust back, repulse, defeat (o4s.); ? to 
leave behind. +e. To throw behind, hold or 
drag baek, impede (o4s.). a. tuir. To go back 
over the same course, revert. 

¢14§0 Boctus, Laud A/S. 559 fol. 9, ij.. That in here lawe 
were holden wys For to despute with Sidrak, Dut he caste 
hem alla bakke And overcome all here reasoun. 1622 R. 
Preston Godly Afan’s Jnguis. i. 47 Crooked wayes, and 
crooked feete will cast backward. 1671 Mitton Sasson 237 
Mine [feet], cast back with age, Came lagging nfter. 1862 
Mrs. Rwwoce Crty § Sudaré 197 (Hoppe) You cast back for 
hundreds of years, and rake up every bit of pleasure I 
ever had in my life, /éid, 202, I think there must have 
been a dreadful misallianee somewhere in our genealogy, 
and that you have cast back to it. 

74. Cast behind. 

a. frais. See simple senses and BEUIND. 
*To leave bebind in a race’ (J.). 

16.. Drvpen (J.) You cast our fleetest wits a mile behind. 
1714 Ettwoon Alutodiag. (1765) 85 We were so far cast be. 
hind the ‘Trooper that we had lost both sight and hearing 
of hint, 1735 SomERVILLE Chase in. 464 Tho’ far he cast the 
ling’ring Pack behind. 1850 Browninc aster Day xxvii, 
The mind So miserably cast behind ‘To gain what had been 


wisely lost. 
ai 75. Cast by. ‘To throw aside from use. Os. 
1s9z Suaxs. Rom. 4 Ful. 1. i. 100 Verona’s ancient Citi- 
zens Cast by their Grae besceming Ornament: 1647 W. 
Browne olen. 1. 319 That great heart. .cast by the scepter 


b. 
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of Ghencoa. 1690 Locke 
ys of the rest of m 
6. Cast down. 
a. See senses 11-13 and Downy, 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 23720 Dame fortune turnes Fan hir quele 
aAAnd castes vs dun. @1340 MAMPoLe /'selicr cxx. 3 Pride 
kastes men down. 1530 Patsor. 477/1 Who wolde have 
thought that so lytell a felowe coulde have caste himdowne. 
1535 CovernaLe Lament. ii. 1 As for the honore of Israel, 
he hath casten it downe from heauen. 1565-78 Coorrk 
Thesaur sv. Adjsiceo, He... cast himselfe downe a long in 
the grasse. 1860 Tyspaut. Glac. t § 15. 101 ‘The blocks 
which had been cast down from the summit. 1885 Crrigntos 
Age of Eliz. 22 Henry V111 delighted to show that he could 
cast down and could raise up. ; 

b. frans. To overthrow, demolish (a building). 
¢1230 //adé Meid, 5 And warped eaucr toward tis tur for 
to kasten hit adun. ¢1300 Curser J/, 16705 Pou said fat 
pou snd cast it [pe temple) dun and ras it fe thrid dai 
¢ 1425 Weston Crow. vi. vill. go The castelle than on Twed- 
mouth made... Wes tretyd to be a down, 1572 Lament, 
Lady Scotl, in Se, Poems 16th C. 11. 247, 1 se 30ur tempills 
cassin downe. 1637 S. RutHerrorp Le?é. cxlv. (1881) 267 
Bulwarks are often Casten down, 
c. To bend and turn downward (the head, face, 
the gaze of the eyes). 

1374 Cuaucer Beoeth. 1.3.7 pus bis compaygnie of muses 
I-blamed casten wropely pe chere adounward to be erpe. 
21533 Lo. Berxers //von li. 172 Huon .. spake no worde 
but ‘cast downe his hede. 1782 Jounson Aambt, No. 190 
pa Every eye was cast down before him. 1873 Brack /’r. 
Thule iv. 60 Sheila cast down her eyes, and said nothing. 

da. To deject in spirits, disappoint, dispirit. 
Chiefly in fa. ff/e. = downeast. 

1362 Wycuir 306 xl. 28 And alle mea seende he shal ben 
kast down. 1605 Suaxs. Lear y. iii. 6 For the oppressed 
king I am cast downe. 171% Apvison Sfect. No. 256 P8 
How often is the Ambitious Man cast down and disap- 
pointed, if he receives np Praise where he expected it? 
1975 Suerivan Aivads v. iii, Come, Mrs. Malaprop, don’t 
be cast dowa, 1853 G. Rawson //yun ‘in the dark & 
cloudy Day‘, Comfort me, I am cast down. 

77. Cast forth. 


a. frans. Sce simple senses and Forts, 
1667 Mitrox /”. £. 11.889 The gates. .like a Furnace mouth 
cast forth redounding smoak and ruddy flame. 1694 Icc. 
Sem. Late Voy. i. (1711) 114, I caused the Lead to be cast 
forth, but could not get ground at cighty Fathom. 1704 
Worupce Dict. Rast. sv. Withering, This will not only 
cause her to cast forth her latter Burden, but dead Calf. 
b. To throw or put out of doors, company, ete., 
expel, eject. 
1382 Wveur Jer. xxxvi. 30 His careyn shal be cast forth 
at the hete bi the dai. 1593 Snaxs. Asch. //, t. iii. id To 


:) Men .. cast by the votes and 
kind as not wortby of reckoning. 


be cast forth in the common ayre. 1§96 Srenser /. Q. V1. 
xii. 15 That litle Infant..which forth she kest. 1611 Bigte 
Nehem. xiii. 8, | cast foorth all the houshold stuffe of Tobiah 
out of the chamber. 

+c. To throw out (roots, branehes). Ods. 

1611 Biste //osea xiv. 5 Hee shall grow as the lillie, and 
cast foorth his rootes as Lebanon. 

78, Cast in. 

a. trans. See simple senses and Ix. b. /ig. 
To throw in (as an addition, or something extra). 

1688 Cucreprer & Corr Barthol. Anat. u.i. 86 We shall 
treat of the Dugs of Women, casting in between while, 
wherein those of Men differ therefrom. 1682 Drvpen 
Relig. Laici 283 “Twere worth both: Testaments, and cast 
in the creed. , . 

ce. Zo cast in one’s lot among or with: to be- 
eome a partner with, to share the fortunes of. 

1535 CoveRDALe Prov, i. 14 Cast in thy lott amonge us. 
1816 Scott Old Mort, xx, Numbers of these men. .prepared 
to cast in their lot with the victors of Loudon-hill. 1848 
Macautay //ist. Eng. iv. (L.) Baxter cast in his lot with his 
proscribed friends, refused the mitre pf Hereford, quitted 
the parsonage of Kidderminster. 

+d. To choose partners at cards. Oés. 

1741 Ricnarpson Pamela V1. 259 We cast in, and Miss 
Boroughs and my master were together. 

79. Cast off. 

a. ¢rans. See simple senses and Orr. b. To 
throw off (clothes or anything worn). 

c1g00 Destr. Troy 12661 Palomydon .. cast of his clothis 
cantly & wele. ¢1g00 Maunpev. v. 41 A woman myghte 
wel there, withouten castynge of of hire Clothes, 1 
Br, Bartow clas. Nameless Cath. 274 ‘Them hee castet 
off as the fellow. .did his spectacles, 1697 Damrirzr Joy. 1. 
vii. 165 In a weeks time the ‘I'ree casts off her old Robes, 

ec. fig. To throw off as clothes, a ‘oke, ete. 

1597 Hooxer Fccé, Fol. v. Ixviii. §6 The Christian religion 
they had not utterly cast off. 1667 Mitton /”. Z.¥. 786 To 
cast off this Yoke. 16g0 Locker (J.) Disown and cast off a 
rule. 1951 Jortin Sermt, (1771) V.i. 11 Casting of the beliel 
of the true God. @1876 J. H. Newman //rst, S&. 1.1. iv. 
179 National habits and opinions cannot be cast off at will 
without miracle. ; 

d. fg. To put from one, diseard, abandon, disown. 

1635 Coverpate Kock. xvi. 45 Thy mother. .that hath cast 
of hir houszbonde and hir children. 1611 Biaur 2s. Ixxi. 9 
Cast me not off in the time of old age. 16.. Drypen (J.) 
To cast off iny father when I am great. 1713 Arison Calo 
1, vii, When I have gone thus far, I’d cast her off. 1850 
Ht. Martineau /fist, Eng. Peace V1. y. xvii. 455 [The 
Prince] did make the other [Brummell] the fashion, and then 
cast him off. 18975 EK. Wate Léfe tn Christ 1. viii (1878) 72 
To be cast off by God may be to perish. 

e. Hawking and Hunting. To throw off (the 
couplings of hounds) ; to slip (dogs); to let fly 
(hawks). 

1602 2nd (t, Return fr. Paruass. i. v. (Arb) 32 Another 
company of houndes .. had their couples cast off. 1611 
Cottr., Ajetler un visean, to cast, or whistle, off a hawke; 
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1o.. let her flie. 1677 N. Cox Gentd. Kecreat. 1, (1706) 42 
You may then cast off your young Hounds. 1725 De For 
Voy. round W’, (1840) 274 Just as a huntsman casts off his 
hounds. 1774 Gotpsm. Kefad, 107 He cast off his friends, 
as a huntsman his pack, For he knew when he pleas‘d he 
could whistle them back. 1826 Sir J. Sesricur Obsera. 
Hazwking (1828) 26 When a magpie is seen at a distance, a 
hawk is immediately to be cast off. " 

+f. ‘To throw off, as vapour, or the like; to 
tun off melted metal. Ods. 

1674 Ray Srmedt. Silver 115 The Lead .. is cast off by the 
blowing of the bellows. 1692 — Discourses x1. (1732) 80 
The ocean doth evaporate and cast off to the dry Land. 
1704 Woruncr Dict. Rust. et Urb. s.v. Calaminarts, They 
cast not off above twice in 24 hours. A 

g. Aazut. To loosen and throw off (a rope, sail, 
ete.), to let go, let loose; to loosen (a vessel) from 
a mooring. Also ¢xér. for refi. 

1669 Sturmy Afariner’s Mag... ii. 17 It_is like to over- 
blow. .cast off the Top-sail Sheets. 1745 P. ere pene 
Anson’s Voy. 146 On the 2% there being little Wind and 
variable, we cast off the Gloucester, and the next Day took 
her again in ‘Tow. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 252 Cast 
off, and rowed down the river. 1805 A. Duncan Mariner's 
Chron. IV. 29 One of the crew..jumped on shore and cast 
off the stern-fast of the boat. 1806 — Nedson 30 La Minerve 
..cast off the prize. 1853 Kane Grinnell £xcp. xvi. (1856) 
124 We cast off again about 7 A.M. 1855 Russrut, War 47 
The gaskets cast off the fore topsail. : 

h. Dancing. 

1760 GotpsM. Cit. World xxviii, She ..makes one in a 
country dance, with..one of the chairs for a partner, casts- 
off round a joint stool, and sets to a corner-cupboard. 

i. Anitting. To take the work off the wires, 
closing the loops and forming a selvedge. Cf. 58. 

1880 Plain knitting, &c. 11 To cast off which is done by 
knitting two loops and pulling the first made loop over the 
last. 1887 Fancy IWork-basket No. 4. 62 Cast off § stitches 
in the usual way. 

80. Cast on. 

a. ¢rans. To throw on (a plaid, or shawl); to 
put on (clothes). 

1813 W. Beatrin rvits of Time (1871) 25 The young man 
now cast on his plaid. 

b. To make the initial loops or stitches on the 
wires in knitting. Cf. 58. 

1840 in H’esturid. Gloss, 1887 Fancy Work-basket No, 
4. 62 Cast on 83 stitches. Afod. Will you cast on a stock- 
ing for me? 

81. Cast ont. 


a. fvans. See simple senses and Our, 

¢x200 7'7rin. Coll, [lomt. 177 Pe se flouwed pe hi casted ut 
pat water of hire stede into pat lond. 1535 CovERDALE 
Lament. i. 17 Sion casteth out hir hondes, and there is no 
man to comforte her, 1674 Rav AMlom Work Whitby 139 
After the second water is drawn off they cast out the Mine, 
1697 Dampiurr Voy. 1. iii. 64 When we see them..we cast 
out a Line and Hook, @ 1729 Apmison (J.) Why dost thou 
cast out such ungenerons terms against the lords. 

b. ‘To drive ont forcibly, to expel, make an 
outcast. /#/, and fig. : 

1297 R. Grove. 375 He caste oute of hom & hous of hys 
men gret route. cz340 Hampots Prose Tr.17 When all 
vayne lufe and drede, vayne joy and sorowe es casten owte 
of peherte. 138. Wvceur Serv. Sel. Wks. II. 67 pei token 
Crist and kesten him out of Jerusalem. 1382 — Afark ix. 
37 Maistir, we sy3en sum oon for to caste out fendis in thi 
name. 1488 Caxton Chast. Geddes Chyld. 42 Yf thou cast 
us out sende us in toa herde of hogges. 1637 RutHERFORD 
Lett. \xxxv. (1862) 1. 217 Christ now casten out of His in- 
heritance. 1 Mitton 7. Z. 1.37 His Pride Had cast 
him out from I{cav'n. 1884 Chr. Werld 9 Oct. 766/3 Fear 
casts out love, just as constantly as love casts out fear. 

e. To throw out of one’s house, one’s keeping 
or preservation; to fling away; to thrust out of 
doors, society, etc. 

1388 Wveuir Afatt, v. 13 To no thing it is worth ouere, no 
but that it be cast out. 1535 CoverRDALE ¥Yer. xxxvi. 30 
His deed corse shalbe cast out. 1597 Hooker £ec?. Pod. v. 
Ixiv. § 5 Whom the cruelty of unnatural parents casteth out. 
1730 THomson Antunn 47 Raiser of human kind ] by 

ature cast Naked, and helpless out amid the Woods. 1887 
Academy 4 June 391 A sorceress,.cast out by her own 
father for her infamous conduct. 

+d. To set forth by power, set free, deliver. Ods. 

a 1300 Fall & Pass. 96 in E. £. P. (1862) 15 Of be pit vte 
he ham cast an bro3t ham to heuen ly3t. ¢1400 Manprv. 
Voy. xxi. 225 God. wolde casten hem out of servage. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 226 Good lorde. .that dydest 
cast danyell out fro the lyons. 

e. To eject from the mouth, to vomit. Also 
transf. and absol. Cf. 25. arch. 

rate Wyctir Fob xx. 15 He schal caste [v. 7. spue] out the 
richessis, which he deuouride. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
306/3 What he ete or dranke alweye he vomyted and casted 
oute. x56: HoLttysusn Hom, Apoth. 15a, He that hatha 
drye cough and doth not caste out. x6zx Biste /sa. xxvi. 
19 The earth shall cast out tbe dead. 1751 Cuamuers Cyc? 
s. v. Casting, In the morning she [the hawk] will have cast 
them [pellets of cotton] out. 

f. intr. To disagree, quarrel, fall out. Se. and 
north, dial, 

1730 A. Ramsay Mercury inQ. Peace, The gods coost out, 
asstorygacs. 85x Mrs, OnirHant Marg. Maitland 180'To 
be together but one week..and to cast out in the time. 
4861 Ramsay Remi. vi. (ed. 18) 213 He’s gane to mak four 
men agree Wha ne'er cast out. “1877 Is. Peacock JV.- 
ww, Line, Gloss. \E. D. S.) They cast out wi’ one another 
six year sin’. 

82. Cast over. Scc simple senses and OVER. 

&. frais. To turn over in one’s thought. da/. 

1877 E. Prsacock V.-1W, Linc, Gloss. (E.D.S.) I've been 
castin’ ower i’ my heiid what you said. 


83. Cast up. 

a. évans. See simple senses aud Ur, 

€1340 Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 1192 Mo..stel to his bedde Kest 
yp be cortyn & creped with-inne. 1535 Coverva.u /’s. lix. 
[Ilx.]) 4 A token..y! they maye cast it vp in the iremh. 
ibid. Ruth iii. 2 Boos oure kynsman..casteth up barly 
now this night in his barne. 1§77 3. Goocr f/eresbach's 
Husb. 1. 1586) 181 b, A little dust cast up ou hie. 

+ b. To vomit. 
2p one’s accounts is used humorously in this sense.) 

1484 Caxton Cuvialé Weetcso gredyly..that otherwhyle 
we caste it vp agayn. 1597 Suaks. 2 flew. 117, 1. iii, 96. 
1629 Karte Aficrocosm, (Arb.) 80 As in a nausceating 
stomacke, where there is nothing to cast vp. 1633 Rocrrs 
Treat, Sacraments ii. 12 A penitentiall triall, by which a 
beleever. searches hi:mselfe and casts up his gorge that he 
might..return to God. 1704 Wortincr Dict. sv. Bear, 
Which she eats and casts up again to her young ones, and 
so feeds them. 1735 M. Pootr Dial. 128 'The very Body 
of Christ..may be cast up by Vomit. 1808 R. ANprRSON 
Cumbrid. Ball, 26 Vhe breyde she kest wp her accounts In 
Rachel’s lap. 

c. Said of the action of the sea. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De 2. Re xvi. xivii. (1495) 569 Some 
precyous stones ben cast vp out of the grele sce. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 46 Grete men and wouten of Spany- 
arddes .. ware drownyd and Jost and gast up, 1611 Binie 
fsa. \vii, 20 The troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose 
waters cast vp myreand dirt. 1883 AWauch. Guard. 18 Oct. 
4/7 Vesterday the body ofa man. . was cast up at Southport. 

d. To throw, tum up or raise suddenly (the 
eyes, the head ; formerly also, the nose, arms, ¢tc.). 
€ 1384 Cuaucer 2/. Fame 935 Now quod he thoo cast vp 
thyn ye 1535 CoverpaLre Ezed. viij. 17 Purposely to cast 
vp their noses vypon me. 1590 Lonce Huphues Gold. Leg. 
(1887) 21 Casting up his hand he felt hair on his face. 1704 
Wortuvcr Dict. Ruste s.v. Bridle, ‘Vo make him Rein 
well and not cast up his Head. 1859 Sata 77. ros Clock 
39 His cyes. .cast np to count the peaches on the wall. 
e. Tothrow up (with a shovel , to form by this 
means, to raise (a ridge, mound, rampart, cte.). 

1603 Knoutns //ist. Zurkes (1621) 737 ‘Yo cast up new 
fortifications within, 1611 Bist /sa. Ivii. 14 Cast yee vp, 
cast yee vp; prepare the way. 1618 Buyyan 2éler. 1.17 
The way..was cast up by the Patriarchs. 1721 Du For 
Ment Cavalier (1840) 99 ‘T'wo hundred [men] had orders to 
cast up a large ravelin. 2783 Watson PAMip 111 (1839) 67 
Casting up entrenchments 1o secure his troops. 1881 Rus- 
sec //aigs ii. 35 ‘Vo cast wp a barrier between then and 
the aggressive mhabitants, 

+f To dig up, to dig. Oss. 

1660 Suarrock Fegetabées 100 This he onely did by cast- 

ing up their nests, 
+g. To shake or toss up. Ods. 

1557 F. Seacer Sch. Vertue 62 in Babees Bk. (1868) 338 
To cast vp thy bed It shalbe thy parte, Els may they say 
that beastly thou art. 1563 Hyws. cirt Garden. (1503) 75 
‘The hearb sodden with oyle, and after cast vp in glister 
forme, doth put away the paines. 

th. To ‘throw up’; give up, abandon. Ods. 

1530 Pauscr. 478/2 She hath ben his soverayne lady, this 

tenne yeres, and nowe he casteth her up. 2540 Hykpe tr. 


Vives’ {nstr, Chr, Wom, (1592) N j, Men have dispised & | 


cast them [mistresses] up. 1663 Sratpinc 7'reub. Chas. / 
(1792) 11. 115 Jam.) His wife cast up all labouring. 

i. To rake up and utter as a reproach; to cast 
in one’s teeth. Se. and xorth. dial. (or in lit. Eng. 
hy northern writers). 

1604 Glasgow Kirk Sess. Rec.in Hist, Glasgow xvii. (1881) 
149 To speak ill of the dead or to cast up their demerits. 

Bp. Bartow Auszy, Nameless Cath. 12'Vo cast vp such 
a disastrous exainple in his Majesties teeth, 1725 Ramsay 
Gentl, Sheph. mw. ii, Unless ye may cast up that she’s but 
poor. 1823 Aun, Reg. 21 Mar., No oneshall cast up to me, 
that I killed my father. 1848 Mrs. Gaske.t 4/. Sarton 
xxv, But we shall ne’er cast itupagainst you. 1864 "TENNY- 
son North, Fariner (Old Style\, But a cost oop, thot a did, 
‘boot Bessy Marris’s barne. 1876 Gro, Eviot Dan. Der 
Il. xxxi. 74 It was to be hoped that he would never cast it 
up to her that she had been going out as a governess. 

j. To add up, reckon up, calculate. 

1539 //ousch. Ord. in Thynne’s Animadz. (1865) Introd. 33 
The Clerke of the Greencloth shall..cast up all the par- 
ticular Breifments of the House. 1600 Hotrann Livy 
xxx xlvii. 850 After he had cast up the bookes. 1660 
Pepys Diary 10 Dec., Did go to cast up how my cash 
stands. 1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn.s.v. Abacus, sometimes 
signifies..a Table of Numbers for casting up Accounts. 
1849 Grote Greece u. Ixviii. (1862) VI. x49 An arithmetician, 
may..cast-up incorrectly, by design. 1873 Act 36 § 37 
Vic. \xxi. § 30 The returning officer .. shall .. cast up and 
ascertain the number of valid votes given to each person. 

k. tztr. To ‘tum up’; emerge into view; to 
come up as it were accidentally. Sc. and sorth. 

1723 Woprow. Cory. (1843) III. 16 It will be strengthening 
to our brethren to have our sentiments on what casts u 
amongthem. 1753 Stewarts’ Triad App. 128 If Allan Brec! 
did not soon cast upinthe country. 1824 Scotr Redgannt- 
Jet Let. xi, If the money cast up. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. 
II ii. 183 Another countryman, and Jesuit priest now casts up. 

1. Of the weather, the day: To clear up (cf. 62); 
also, Of clouds: To gather for a storm, etc. Se. 

1825 JAMIESON s.v., /'s castin’ up, the sky is beginning 
to clear, after rain. Afod. It’s casting up for a storm. 

Cast (kast), pf/. a. [see Cast v.] 

1. Thrown, that has been thrown. See the vb. 

162 QuarLes Argalus § P. (1678) 24 Her liveless hands 
did, by degrees, Raise her cast body. 1859 Gutuick & 
Timps Paint. 196 An eclipse is a vast cast shadow. 

+ 2. Condemned; beaten in a law suit. Ods. 

1577 Houixsuep Chron. TI. 865/2 About foure of the 
clocke he was brought as a cast man tothe Tower. 1642 
Mitton Afol. Smtect. (1851) 258 Sitting..upon his poore 
cast adversarics both as a Judge and Party. 


Cf. 25. Obs. or dial. (To cast | 


CASTANE. 


3. Cashiercd, dismissed from office (o/s.) ; dis- 
carded, cast off. (Cast captain was app. orig. 
cassed captain; this led to other uses.) 

1607 Dekker Northw. floe v. Wks. 1873 IL. 74 A new 
trade come up for cast gentlewomen, 1622 PLEtcHERSfax. 
Cur. 1 i. 25 The Sonne Of a poore casi-Caplain. 1636 
lleatey Theophrast, 33 Some cast Captaine, or cassierd 
Souldier, 1672 Devon Secref Love 1. ti, If thou should‘st 
prove one of my cast mistresses. 1785 WaLvoir Corr. (1837! 
1. 258 It is sung by some cast singers. 

4. Of horses, etc.: Rejected, as unfit for service. 
broken down. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch 291 To keep cast Horses. 1653 H. 
Cocan (inte’s Trav. x. $1. 30 Put a grasing like a east 
horse, 1844 Regul. §& Ord. Army 376 The sale of Cast 
Horses. 

6. Of garments: Thrown aside, discarded, no 
longer worn. Now usually Cast-orr. 

1597 1st 1't. Keturn fr. Parnass. im, i. 967 A moste lousie 
caste snte of his, 1611 Yer xxaxvili, at Old cast cloutes. 
axqig Apmson Drununer ii, A wardrobe for my Lady*s 
cast cloaths, 1828 Scott #. dl. Perth xxx. At is not for 
Rothsay to wear your cast garments, Sir John. 

6. gen. Thrown off, disused, worn ont, aban- 
doncd, forsaken. Now tsnally Cast-orr. 

1597 Br. Haut Saf. vi. i, In Margent of some old cast 
Lill. xg99 Suans. f/ew, 1) VV. i 23 With casted slongh, 
and fresh legeritic. 1600. - cf. FZ. iv. 17 A paire of 
cast lips of Diana. 

7. Thrown up with the spade. 

1487 Neweneinster Cartul. (1878) 263 An olde casten dike. 
1593 /edi-trothes NV. GYt 42 Fortified with deepe cast- 
rauelinges. zl 

8. Of metal, cte.: Made by melting, and leaving 
to harden ina monld. Sce also Cast-IRox, 

1535 Covervatr /s@ alviii. 5 My carued or cast ymaze. 
1544 Ludlow Churchw, sicc, (Camd.) 1g Ttem, for sa tie of 
cast lede..xx dé, 1692 in Capt. Smith antares Gram. Ue 
aniv. tr A Cast-Bullet of lron. 19765 (ue, A/ag. NXAAVIL. 
84/1 Cast copper or brass. 1994 Miesing 4 Seannaush. 1 
154 Sheaves are made of cast metal. 1824 W. Trvine Sad. 
wag. 203 His learned distinctions between wrought scissors 
and those of cast-steel. 1831 Carivn Sart. Aes. (1858) 20 
Proposal for a Cast-metal King. 1851 Mavnrw Lord. 
Labour E1018 (oppe) Before cast glass was so common, 

9. Cookery. ‘Whipped ’, curded, 

1597_ Bk. Cookerie 46 Hlow to make caste creame. 

+10. Calculated, planned. Ofy. 

ergo Deste. Troy 10448 He... Never kyld no kyna.. but 
with cast treson. 

Ll. Like the verb, tt may be used with many 
adverbs. See also Castaway, Cast- BY, CAST-OFF. 

1580 Sipney Arvadia (1622) 321 With smiling and cast-vp 
looke. 1645 Rutunrrorp 7ryad §& Trt. Faith 1845) 183 
A cast-down mourner. 1653 H. Cocan Pinte’s Tram. li. 
$1. 201 With cast down looks, and tears in their eyes. 
1834 Marrvar Fee. faith. iii, Cast up wrecks 
+ Cast, a. Obs. [ad. L. cast-es.J. Chaste. 

ex430 Lyon. Lyfe St. Aldon (1534) Cij, To serue Diana 
that was the cast goddesse That Venus had with them non 


intrannce. 
[f. Cast x.) 


Castable (ka'stab‘'l), 53. rare. 
The projection of waste metal on cast articles. 

1821 rans. Soc. Arts XXXLX. 101 (Of an improved 
bullet mould and nipper for bullets!,. When the castable is 
removed by means of the common cutter .. a portion of the 
castable will be left behind. : 

Castagnet, obs. form of CxstaNer. 

+ Casta'ldick, castaldy. O/s.—°. [ad.med. 
L. castaldic-um, castaldia, variants of gastaldicum, 
gastaidia, office of the gastaldus or castalitus Nt. 
castaido) manager, bailiff, steward, ad. Goth. gas- 
taid-s (found in comp.) occupying, administering. 
Common in the Laws of the Longobards, ete., 
but never in English use.] 

1623 Cocxrram, Castaddy, Stewardship. 1678 96 Put..irs, 
Castaldy, or Castaldich, a Stewardship; from Castaldins, 
a word received for Latin. 1721-1800 Baiey, Castaddich, 
Castaldy, a Stewardship. Odd Word. 

Castalia (kesté'lia), Castalie, -ly (k2s- 
tali). [L. Castalia, Gr. Kaoradia, pr. name.] 
Proper name of a spring on Mount Pamassus, 


sacred to the Muses; often used allusively. 

1591 Spenser Virg. Gnat. 23 The..wanes of,.Castaly. 
1600 Tourneur Transf. Afetamorph. \xxxvii. (1878) 172 
Convert each riuer to pure Castalie. 1748 THomson Cast, 
dndod. u. xxi, And brought them to another Castalie. 1847 
TENNYSON Princ. 1. 275, I led you then to all the Cas- 
talies. 

Casta‘lian, a. [f. L. Castali-us+-ax], of Cas- 
talia or the Muses. Hence + Casta‘lianist. 

1602 Afetamorph. Tobacco (Collier) 44 The Castalian 
Muses. 1667 Mitton /’. Z. 1v. 274 Th’ inspir’d Castalian 
Spring. 1783 Cowrer 7ash um. 251 Lips wet with Castalian 

ews, He Watkincton Oft. Glass 53 This made the 
Castalianist or poet of yore, to be esteemed, 

+Castane, -anie, -ayne. Ols. Also 4 
casteyn(e, kasteyne, 5 castany, 6 kastainy. 
[a. ONF. castanie, castaine (mod.F, chiétaigne) 
:— L. castanea chestnut.) A chestnut. 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvu. Ixxxviii. (Tollemache 
M35 Kasteynes (1535 Casteyns] bredep swellynge yf men 
ete to many perof.  /ééd. xvn. Ixxxviii. (1495) 656 The 
casteyne tree is a grete tree and an highe..Suche trees ben 
callyd Castanie. /éfd. cxxii. 684 The colour of a castane. 
exggo romp. Parv. 73, Castany [1499 chesteynel], frute or 
tre. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met, xin. xv, Thou shalt have 
also castaynes grete plente, 1567 MapLet Gr. Forest 48 
The Kastainy is a tree of good high growth. 


CASTANEOUS, 


Castanean,a. In8 -ian. [f. as next +-an,J 
Of or pertaining to the chestnut. 

1728 Younc Love of Mame (1741) 65 Since apes can roasl 
the choice caslanian nut. » 

Castaneous (kestélniis), a. [f. 1. castaue-us 
(f. casfanca) +-ovs.] Chestnut-coloured. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury w. 311/2, 1848 Proc. Berw, 
Nat. Cinb 11. No. 6. 336 Legs..dirty castaneous white. 

Castanet (ka'stinét, -anet). Also (7 castan- 
netta, castanieta, castinetta), 7-5 castagnet, 
9 castinet, (enstagnette). fad. Sp. casiafieta 
(or its I*r. adaptation castaguelie), dim. of castaita 
:-L. castauea chestnut. Sce quot. 1647.] 

An instrument consisting of a small concave shell 
of ivory or hard wood, used by the Spaniards, 
Moors, and others, to produce a rattling sound as 
an accompaniment to dancing; a pair of them, 
fastened to the thumb, are held in the palm of 
the hand, and struck with the middle finger. 

1647 STAPVLTON Jurenal 240, Castincttas, knackers, of 
the form of chesnuts nsed.. by the Spaniards in their dances, 
1648 Gace West fad. xi. (1655) 37 Dancing with their Cas- 
tannettas, or knockers on their fingers. 1665 DrypEn /udian 
F:mp. w. tii, Two Spaniards. .dance a saraband with casta. 
nietas. 1697 Cftess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 21 ‘They play 
admirable well on the Castagnets. 1700 Coxcreve Way of 
World w. i, They had gone together by the ears like a pair 
of castanets. a1754 Firunine //eas, of Town Wks. 1775 
I, 214 A Blackamore lady, who comes to present you with 
a Saraband and castanets. 1783 Ainswortn Lat, Dice. 
(Morell) 1. 5. v. Testa, Like the Spanish castagnels. 1828 
Moore Afaltese Afri, Gaily sounds the castanet, Beating 
time to Lonnding feet. 1832 W. Irvine A/saméra 1. 181 
The tinkling of innumerable guitars, and the clicking of 
castaiiets. 1843 Lever ¥. f/iuton liii, The chink of the 
castanet and the proud step of the fandago echoed around 
us, 1850 Lestou Aldller's Anc, Art § 425 note, A young 
maiden dancing in light dress with castagnettes. 

+Castar. Ofs. [? for Caster in some sense.] 

1§7o Walls §& Jz. N.C. (1835) 341, X mylke skelues vs. a 
castar for lyinge cheases of ijs. 

Castaway (kastawe!), a. and sé. [f. Cast v. 
+ Away.) 

A. adj, Thrown away, cast off, rejected ; re- 
probate ; ‘uscless, of no value’ (J... 

1542 Brixkiow Compl, xvi, 41 Masterles and castaway 
courtyers, 1580 Sipnev Arcadia (1622) 57 Certaine cast- 
away vowes, how much he wold doe for her sake. 1614 
Rarricn fist, World (J.) We... only remember, at our 
castaway leisure, the imprisoned immortal soul, 1818 Scott 
Trt, Mid. xxxi, WEA had minded .. [had never been the 
cast-away creature thal Tam. 1876 Pacr Adz. Tert-dh. 
Geol, XX. ANG Castaway bones of the deer, bear, and wild-ox. 

b. Cast adrift, stranded, 

1769 Fatconer Pict, Marine (1789), Cast away, the state 
of a ship which is lost..on a lee-shore, bank, or shallow. 
1885 Stevenson Dynamiter 75 A young lady and a mas» 
of baggage standing castaway at midnight on the streets of 
London, 

B. sé. One who or that which is cast away or 
rejected ; a reprobate, 

1526 TinDALE 2 Cor xiii. 5 Knowe ye nol..how that Jesus 
Christ is in you excepte ye be castawayes [Cranmer cast a 
wayes, Covern. cast awayes, Aden, & 1611 reprobates]. 
1563 Homilies Ww. Passion 1. (1859) 419 Plaine reprobates 
and castawaies, being perpetually damned tothe everlasting 
paines of hell-fire. 1594 SHaxs. Asch. /7/, u. ii. 6 Why 
do yon... call vs Orphans, Wreiches, Castawayes. 1611 
Unie 1 Cor. ix.27. 1829 Soutury Alf for Love ii, ‘Dost 
thou..For ever pledge thyself to me?’. .{1 do; so help me, 
Satan ! said The wilful castaway, 1871 E. Burr Ad Fidenr 
x1. 220 Castaways from God. 

b. esf. One cast adrift at sea; a shipwrecked 
man. Also fig. (from both senses) One cast adrift 
upon the world, or by society, au outcast. 

1799 Cowrrr (¢it/e), The Castaway, 1816 J. Witson Crty 
4 ‘Tague 4, til, 92 A lone castaway upon the sea. 1835 

Tarrvat Jac. Fartthf, xviti, Those who. .leave it {youth]to 
drift about the world, have to answer for the cast-away. 
1865 Swinsurne /¢fise 80[Such things] As the sea feeds on, 
wreck and stray and castaway. 1869 Lecky Aurop. Mor. 11. 
i. 36 ‘The moral wellbeing of the panne of Society. 
3870 Times 27 Aug. 4/4 ‘The visit of [ler Majesty‘s ship 
Rlanche to the Auckland Islands in search of the castaways 
of the Motoaka, 

Castayne, var. of CASTANE Ods., chestnut. 

Ca‘st-by, s?. A person or thing cast aside 
and neglected. 

1818 Scott //r/, Mid?. xx, Wha could tak interest in sic 
a_cast-bye as I am now. 1877 E. Peacock NW. Line. 
Gloss. (E.D.S.), These ritualists are bringing in all sorts of 
old things which I thought had been cast-bys ever since 
Popery was done nway with. 

Caste (kast). Forms: 6-9 east, 6, 8- caste. 
[ad. Sp. and Pg. casfa ‘race, lineage, breed’ (Min- 
shen); orig. according to Diez ‘ pure or unmixed 
(stock or breed)’, f. casta fem. of casto:—L. cast- 
us -a@ pure, unpolluted (see CHAstr). App. at first 
from Sp.; but in its Indian application from the 
Portuguese, who had so: pple it about the middle 
of the t6the, (Gareia 1563). The current spellin 
(after F. caste, which appears in the Academie’s 
Dict. of 1740), is hardly found before 1800 ; it 
was prevtously written cas/, and app. often assumed 
to be merely a particular application of Cast $h.] 

+1. A race, stock, or breed (of men). Obs. in 
general sense. 
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15s Fardtle Facions u. t. 118 ‘The Nabatheens.. Their 
caste is wittye in winning of substaunce. 1596 Ratricn 
Disc, Guiana (1887) 134 One sort of people called Tinitinas, 
but of two casts as they term them, 1615 Breowetn Arad, 
Trude. Beni, A family, nation, kinred, or ¢cas# as they call 
it. 1704 Collect, Vay. (Churchill) ILL. 5/1 Who are a cast 
of Men that are their Doctors, 1732 BrrkuLey A kiphr. vi. 
§ 2 All the various casts or sects of tle sons of men have 
each their faith and their religious system. 19774 J. Pryant 
Mythol, U1. 328 ‘There is a cast of Indians, who are disciples 
of Pontas. 


b. Vor Spanish casa, applied in South America, 


to the several mixed breeds between Europeans, 


Indians, and Negroes. 

1760 tr. Juan § Ulloa's Voy. S. Amer, (1772) 1.1 iv, 29 The 
inhabitants may be divided into different casts or 1ribes, who 
derive their origin from a coalition of Whites, Negroes, and 
Indians. /did. IL. vu. v. 53 The inhabitants of Lima are 
composed of whites or Spaniards, Negroes, Indians, Mes- 
tizos, and other casts, proceeding from the mixture of all 
three. /did. Il. vin. viii, 266 Between fifty and sixty 
families, most of them Mestizos, though their cast is not at 
all perceivable by their complexion, 

ce. Breed of animals, 

1799 Corser in PArl, Trans. 205 (Elephants) Poth males 
and females are divided into two casts, by the natives of 
Bengal, viz. the Aoomareah and the merghee. 

2. spec. One of the several hereditary classes 
into which society in India has from time imme- 
morial been divided; the members of each castc 
Leing socially equal, having the same religious 
rites, and generally following the same occupation 
or profession ; those of one caste have no social 
intereourse with those of another. 

The original casts were four: ist, Brasenans or priestly 
caste; ond, the A'shafriyas or military caste; 3rd, the 
Vaisyas or merchants; 4th, the Swdras, or artisans and 
labourers, ‘These have in the course of ages been sub- 
divided into an immense multitude, almost every occupation 
or variety of occupation having now its special caste, 

This is now the leading sense, which influences all others, 

1613 Percuas Pilgr. 1, 485(V.) The Banians kill nothing: 
There are thirtie and odd severall casts of these. 1630 
Lorp Banians 72 (Y.) The common Bramane hath eighty- 
two Casts or Tribes. 1766 J. H. Grose Voy. £. Ind. 1. 
201 (Y.) The distinction of the Gentoos into their tribes or 
casts, 1982 Burke Corr. (1844) LIL. 7 The illustrions and 
sacred caste to which you belong. 1796 Hunter tr. S¢. 
Irerre's Stud, Nat, (1799) V1. 792 er mother. .had lately 
been burnt alive with the body of her father, conformably 
to the practice of her caste. 1B0o Wextincton Le?, in 
Gurw. Disp. 1. 125 They are of the cast of the old Rajahs. 
¢ 1813 Murs. Snerwoon Ayask & Lady Gloss. s.v., The 
natives of India are divided into varions ranks, called casts, 
1818 Jas. Mite Ayitish dadia 1.u.ii. 182 The Hindus were 
thus divided into four orders or castes, 1875 Maine /#ist. 
fast, viii, 244 The problem of the origin of castes. 

b. frausf. A hereditary class resembling those 
of India. fig. A class who keep themselves so- 
cially distinct, or inherit exclusive privileges. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devou (1813) 468 The peasant's 
mind should never be inspired with a desire to amend his 
circumstances by the quitting of his cast. 1816 J. Gitctieist 
Philos. Etym. \ntrod. 18 Likely to mnite the learned casts 
against him and provoke classic hostility. 1833 ‘TENxvson 
Lady Clara v, Her manners had not that repose Which 
stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 1839 Tuirtwatn Greece 
I, 11g An anctent priestly caste. 18g2 Disrarui Ld. G. 
Bentinch xxiv. 497 Whe peculiar and chosen race tonch the 
hands of all the scum and low castes of Europe. 1856 
Emerson fing. Traits Wks, (Bohn) II. 136 The feudal 
system snrvives in..the social barriers which confine patron- 
nge and promotion to a caste, ; 

ce. transf. Applied to the different classes in a 
community of social insects, as ants. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Sfcc. it. (1873) 36 The castes are con- 
nected together by finely graduated varieties. /dif. viii, 
(1873) 230 The castes, moreover, do nol commonly graduate 
into each other. 

3. The system or basis of this division among 
the Hindoos ; also the position it confers, as in 
To lose, or renounce caste. 

[1796 in Asn. Aev, (1803) I. 212/1 (Low as it was) he 
should tose his cast.] 181 Mrs. Snerwoon /fenry & 
Bearer 63 Ue has lost caste for becoming n Christian. 
1858 Max Milnerr CAésps (1880) Il, xxvii, goa In India 
caste, in one form or other, has existed from the earliest 
limes, -” J B. Norton Topics 181 ‘The stationary insti- 
tutions of India, especially thal of caste. 

b. ge, and fig. A system of rigid social dis. 
tinctions in a community; fo Jose caste: to lose 
social rank, to descend in the social scale. 

1816 Times in Hone Hrery-day Bk. 1, 918 Loss of cast in 
society, 1828 Miss Mitrorp Vilage Ser. ut, (1863) 65 A 
natural fear of losing caste among her neighbours, 184 
Myers Cath, Th. 1. 423 [Christianity] exorcises the spirit 
of caste. 1870 Emerson Soc, & Solit, Cretirz, Wks. (Bohn) 
ILL. 9 The diffusion of knowledge, overrunning nll the old 
barriers of caste. 1882 Htnspate Garfield & Educ, i. 240 
In this country there are no classes in the British sense of 
that word,—no impassable harriers of caste. 

4, attrib, and in comth., as caste feeling, system ; 
caste-ridden adj. See also TIALF-CASTE, 

1840 Arnotp Let, in Life & Corr. (1844) IL. ix. 200 The 
caste system is an insuperable difficulty. 1868 M. Patiison 
Academ, Org. 3 4. 73 Vy the abolition of the rank of ‘ noble- 
man'..the last remnant of the caste system will be swept 
away. 1875 Hamerton Jutedt, Life vi. i. 279 The caste- 
feeling in one class or another. 

ITence Castehood, the condition of belonging to 
a caste; Castism, a system resembling caste ; 


Casteless 2., devoid of castes. 


CASTELLATED. 


1862 R. Patterson Kss, Jfist. & Art 464 Even the out- 
casts—those who had fallen or been expelled from castchood 


—band themselves together in castes of their own, 1881 yi. 
Kerr (¢t/e), Fissays on Castism and Sectism. 1886 Jorn, 


Rev, Feb, 103 The dominion of a busy, roving, casteless 
nation. 


+ Caste, 2. Ods. rare, [A doublet of Cuastr 
v.; a, OND, castier (mod.F. chdtier :—L. castigzre.] 
To chasten, chastise. 

e200 Trin, Coll, Llom. 137 Mid softnesse he castede be 
sinfulle. 

+ Casted, f//. a. Obs. 
earlier form of Cast. 

599 Suaxs. len, V, iy. i. 23 With casted slough, and 
fresh legeritic, 

Casteel, -el, -ell(e, obs. ff. CASTLE. 

Castelan, var. CASTILIAN 2 Ods., a coin. 

Castelet, variant of CASTELLET. 

Castellan (ka‘stélin). Forms: 4-5 castellin, 
-elleyn, 4-7 castellaine, 5-7 castelane, 7, 9 
castellane, castelyn, castelain, castelan, 7- 
eastellan. Secalso CHaTELAIN. [ME. castelaiu 
a. ONF, castelain (mod.F. chételain =Pr. and Sp. 
castellau, It. castcHlano):—L. castellan-ns, £. castel- 
fun castle, the current form is refashioned after 


1. or Sp.} The governor or constable of a castle. 

393 Gower Conf, 184 Of this castell was castellaine 
Elda the kinges chamberlaine. ¢1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 
2735 ‘The Castelleyn That of the prison was wardeyn, 
1591 Garrarp Art Warre 48 It is not lawful for the Cas- 
tellaue to leave his Castle. 1641 Termes de la Ley 47. 
1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1286/2 The Comptroller and Castelyn 
of the Princes Hof to continue. 1684 Scanderheg Rediv. i. 
5 His Father being James Sobiesky Castellan of Cracovia. 
1827 F. Coorer Prairie 1. xii. 178 Obliged to constitute 
the girl herself castellain. 1844 H Il. Witson Brit, India 
(1845) 1. 173 The castellans of the forts of Kalinjar and 
Ajaygerh. 1876 Green Short IHist, iii. § 1 (1882) 129 The 
plety of the Norman Castellans rebuilt almost all the parish 
churches of the city [Oxford]. 

Hence Castellanship. 

1885 J. H. Round in Dict. Nat, Biog. IV. 33/1 He was.. 
restored to his shrievalty and castellanship. 

Castellany (ka:stélini). fad. med. L. (Pr., 
It, Sp.) castellanta, f. castellan-ns: see above. 
(In mod.F. chdétellente.)] The office or jurisdic- 
tion of a castellan; the lordship of a castle, or the 


district belonging to a castle. 

[1357 in Sir T. D. Hardy Syed. Rymer’s Fadera \. 392 
The castelanny of Reule shall be committed only to Eng- 
lishmen.] 1696 Pintites, Caste/lany, the Lordship of a 
Castle, and the extent of his Land and Jurisdiction. 1756 
Nocent Gr. Tour, Netherl. 1. 292 The conntry round 
about Ipres, called the castellany, or castleward, and con- 
taining about thirty villages, depends upon the government 
of the town. 1788 Krinam Domesday Bh. 147 (T.) Earl 
Allan has within his castellany .. 200 manors. 1849 tr. 
V. Iugo's Hunchback 162 The seven castellanies of the 
viseounty of Paris. . 

Castellar (kiste lin), a. [f. L. castell-nim 
castle +-ar. (L. had castediiri-as.)] Pertaining 


to, or of the nature of, a castle. 

1789 Il. Wavpote Lett, IV. 480 (D.) Ancient castellar 
dungeons. 188: Paccrave Vis. of Ang. 153 The entire 
disappearance of the castellar element from our country- 
houses, 

+ Ca‘stellate, s/. O¢s. rare—, [ad. med... 
castelhit-us ‘castellanise districtus’ (Du Cange).] 


The district belonging to a castle. 

1809 Bawpowen tr. Domesday Bk. 230 In the Castellate of 
Roger of Poictou. 

Ca‘stellate, a. rare. [ad. med.L. castelhit-us, 
fortified as a castle; see next.] = CASTELLATED. 

1830 W. Pauttirs Sinai i, 212 The living porphyry, in 
towers around Grotesquely castellate. 1834 Disraris A'c7. 
Fpick w. xix, Heights castellate. 

Castellate (kz'st@let), » [f. med.L. caste/- 
fire to build or fortify ns n castle, f. casteliiem 
CasTLE: see -ATES.] a. frais. To build in the 
manner of a castle; to build with battlements. 


b. futr. (nonce-zse.) To grow into a castle, 

1831 J. Wnson Unimore i. 77 Clouds slowly castellating 
in acalm, 1840 II. Tavtor Antobiog. (1885) I. xx. 321 
The citizen who castellates a Villa at Richmond. 


Castellated (kie'stéle'téd), pp/.a. [f. med.L. 
castelat-1s(see above) + -ED. (Earlier than the yb. )] 

1. Built like a castle; having battlements. 

1679 Prot Staffordsh, (1686) 448 A Castellated mansion. 
1829 J. Hovcson in J. Raine A/em. (1858) I. 165 Large ad- 
ditions. .in the castellated style. 1844 Disrartt Coningsby 
aw. v. (L.) It was a castellaied bnilding, immense and mag- 
nificent. 1860 Ilawtuorne A/ard. Fain (1878) 11, xv. 173 
On the topof Hadrian's castellated tomb. . 

b. ¢ransf. Formed like a castle, castle-like. 

1762-71 II. Watrour Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) WV. 
140 Rocks and precipices and castellated mountains. 1839- 
40 W. Invine IWolfert’s X. (1855) 271 Stately dames, with 
castellated locks and towering plumes. 1865 Livincstonr 
Zambesi vii. 171 The somewhat conical shape of Zakavuma 
..and the more castellated form of Morumbwa, E 

+2. ‘Inclosed within a building, as a fountain or 
cistern.’ Obs. [ef. L. castellum reservoir for water.] 

1720 Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) 1.1. v. 26/1 The first 
cistern of Lead castellated with stone in the city of London 
was called the great conduit in West cheap. /di/. u. viii. 
459/2 A fair Conduit of sweet water Castellated in the midst 
of that Ward and street. 1766 Entick Lomdon IV. 66 It [a 
conduit] was castellaied with stone and cisterned with lead. 


[see Cast v.] An 


CASTELLATION. 


3. Fnrnished or dotted with castles, ‘ eastled’. 

1808 R. Porter Zrav, Sk. Russ, § Swed, (1813) 1. iv. Fe 
This castellated island, 1823 Byron Yuan x. Ixi, The 
castellated Rhine. 1862 S, Lucas Secularia 78 History, 
like the Rhine, passes through a castellated region. 

4, Lodged or ensconced in a castle. rare. 

1837 Laxpor Wés. (1846) IL, 317 Ilis unbiassed justice. . 
one horror into the heart of every castellated felon, 

Castellation (kestélZ'fon).  [ad. med, L. 
castellation-em, n. of action f, castelld-re: scc above 
and -atioy.] The building of castles; the fur- 
nishing of a house with battlements; concer. a 
fortified or castellated structure; a battlement. 

1818 in Topp, 1853 H. Jenxexs Cofchest. Castle, The 
whole system of Norman castellation. 1858 Lond, Rev. 
Oct. 123 We are treading, as it were, upon the battlements 
of this immense natural castellation [Snowdon]. 1861 Miss 
Beavrort £gyft. Sepulchres U1, xx. 176 The castellations 
and battlements of this [the Damascus Gate of Jerusalem] 
are so quaint as to be quite ludicrous, 


Ca‘stellet, -elet. [a. ONF. castele¢ (mod.F. 


chélelet), dim. of castel (chateau) castle. See also - 


CHATELET.] A small castle. 

€1320 Seuyn Sag.(W.)2754 With seen Soudans biset, Wal 
and gate and castelet. ¢132§ Coer de LZ. 7010 Ryghte off 
Jaffa castellette, 1538 Lesanp /tix. 11. 35 A strong Pile or 
Castelet. 1772 Pennant Tours Scotd. (1774) 68 The battle- 
mented top of their castclet. 1841 Archzol, XXIX. 30 
(D.) The erection of a castellet at this point would then 
become desirable. 1846 D. W. Pucne Harlech Castle 29 
Tradition notes the spot as the site of a castelet. 

+ Castellion, obs. form of CASTELLAN. 

¢1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 3128 Tho the castellion he 
feasts ner And bad haue him to the tour ageyn, . 

Ca‘stellite. 4/1. A silicate containing ttta- 
nie acid and near to titanitc and sphenc. (Dana.) 

Castelry : see CASTLERY. 

+Casten, A//. a. Obs. exc. dial. Also dial, 
eassen. A by-form of Cast pa. pple. after strong 
pples. like washer. 

1493 Vil of Franke (Somerset Ho.) A casten kercher. 1535 
Coverpate Nahum i, 14 The carued and casten ymages. 
arg60 Rottann Crt, Venus 1. 307 They will me call ane 
cassin Courticiane. 1825 Brockett M. Country Gloss. 38, 
Cassen, cast off; as ‘cassen clothes’, 

Caster (ka‘stoz), [f. Cast v. + -Er 1] 

1. One who casts, in various senses of the verb. 

1982 Wvetir Prov. xxiii. 7 In licnesse of a deuynour and 
of a fals castere, 1552 Hutoert, Brayder or caster in teeth. 
1553 Act 1 Afary Sess, 3 viii. § x Forcers of Wools, Casters 
of Wools, and Sorters of Wools, 1580 Barret dé. C171 A 
caster of lottes, sortitor, 1598 FLorio, Addachiere, caster 
of accountes, 1611 Coter., Afathematicicen, a caster of 
Natiuities. 1623 Bincnam Xenophon 117 The caster of the 
first stone, 1669 EtHerepcE Love tn Jud 11, iii, The Caster 
wins if he fling above Ten with Doublets upon three dice, 
@ 1719 ADDISON GU.) Set up for a caster of fortunate figures. 
1840 ‘THacknray Catherine iii, Three to two against the 
caster [of dice]. 1856 R. Vaucnan Afystics (1860) IT. vee. 
iii. 49 Casters of horoscopes and makers of cunning toys. 
1885 Harper's Mag. 776/1 The caster stands on a platform. 
1887 A thenvune 414 Mrifciat casters of the evil eye. 

b. also with adverb following. 

¢1340 Cursor M. 16703 (Trin.) Heil pou temple caster 
doun, x601 Deacon & Wanker Spirits and Dev. To Rdr. 
16 A coniurour or caster foorth of spirits and diuels. 1617 
S. Cottins Def. Bp. Ely qt They are made to be casters 
on of the perfume, 1836 E. Howarp 2. Reefer xxvi, The 
caster-up of sums. 

2. spec. &, One who casts metal ; a fonnder, 

1835 CovERDALE Yer. x. 14 Confunded be all casters of 
ymages, 1662 Gerpier Princ, 31 Architect, Sculptor, and 
Caster in Brass. 1865 Mr. Cowrer in /ar/t, 12 May, The 
model of the first lion is completed, and now in the hands of 
the casters, 1884 W. M. Fexn Sweet Mace 111. vi. 84 Woe 
tothe caster ofcannon. — 4 

b. One employed in shovelling or ‘casting’ 
coals from the keels into the ships (on the Wear). 

nad Svxes Local Records (1832-57) A number of mis- 
guided persons, principally keelmen and casters on the 
River Wear, 1846 MceCutrocn Ace. Brit. Emp, (1854) 1. 
6or Kecl-men, coal-boatmen, casters, and trimmers, 1861 
Act 24 § 25 Vict. c. § 40 Whosoever shal] .. prevent any 
seaman, keelman, or caster from working at his lawful 
trade. 1882 J. Green Vales § Ballads of Wearside (1885) 
229 ‘The first coal staiths .. erected at Sunderland .. 18153 
but the keelmen and casters .. pulled them to the ground. 
1888 Sundertand Daily Echo 22 Mar. 2/5 Casters and 
triinmers .. their work was to cast the coals from the keels 
into the ships. 

3. Cant. ‘A clokc’ (Harman), ? Ods. 

1567 Harman Caveat 77 For want of their Casters and 
Togemans, 1609 Dekker Lanthorne § Candle-L, Wks. 1885 
IIT. 199, 1640 W. M. Wandering Few (1857) 22 A_poore 
Alehouse is your Inne..a Plimouth cloake your Caster. 
ie in B, E, Dict. Cant. Crew. 1725 in New Cant, Dict. 

. collog. [f, Cast ppl. a.+-ER}, as in deader.] 
= Cast one. 

1859 Lane Wand. India 144 The horse which drew the 
buggy had been a caster .. a horse considered no longer fit 
for the cavalry or horse artillery, and sold by public auction, 
after being branded with the letter R on the near shoulder. 

5. See Castor. 


Casteyn(e, var. of CasTANE Ods., chestnut. 

+Castical. Obs. [? for castifical.] * Making 
chaste, pure or continent’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
- + Castifica‘tion. Ods. rave—'. [as if ad. L. 
*castificalton-em, {. 1. castificare to purify, f. castes 
chaste.] A making chaste, purification ; chastity. 


1653 Jer. Tavtor Serm. at Gotd, Grove (1678) 226 Let no 
Vor, Il. 
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impure spirit defile the virgin purities and castifications of 
the soul. 

+Ca‘stigable, a. Ods. rare. [see next and 
-ABLE.] To be chastiscd, deserving of chastise- 
ment. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, u. 144 How censurable and 
castigable soever. : 

Castigate (kestige't), v. [f. L. castiga- ppl. 
stem of casligd-re to chastise, correct, reprove (f. 
casius pure, chaste) +-ATE®. Scc Ciastise.] 

1. trans. To chastise, correct, inflict corrective 
punishment on; to subdue by punishment or dis- 
ciplinc, to chasten; now usually, to punish or 
rebuke severely, 

1607 Suaks. 7'non tv. iii. 240 If thou didst put this soure 
cold habit on To castigate thy pride, ‘twere well. 1665 
Gtanvitt Sceps. Sct. 167 He.. that cannot castigate his 
passions, 1865 Moztey .Wirac. vii. 291 It has only. .casti- 

ated and educated the belief, and not destroyed it. 1873 
fi. Spencer Stud. Sociol. vii. 170 Daily we castigate the 
political idol with a hundred pens. 1878 S. Cox Sad, 
Mundi vi. (cd. 3) 142 Discipline by which they should be 
castigated for their sins. 

2. To correct, revise, and emend 
work). 

1666 Evetyn Afen. (1857) III. 190 Seneca’s tragedies... 
have..been castigaled abroad hy several learned hands. 
@1742 Bentiry Lett, 237 He had adjusted and castigated 
the then Latin Vulgate to the best Greek exemplars. 

+3. ¢ransf. To chasten or subdue (in intensity). 

1653 H. Morr Conject. Cabbal, (1713) 174 Morning is ..a 
parcel of that full Day which was first created, and is 
castigated and mitigated by its conjunction with the dark 
Matter into a inoderate Matutine Splendour, 1662 GLan- 
vin Lax Orient, xiv. (T.) Being so castigated, they are 
duly attempered to the more easy body of air again. 1669 
W. Sineson Hydrol, Chym, 112 If the narcotick Sulphur 
was castigated, 

Hence Ca'stigated sf/. a., chastened. 

1728 Youne Love Famte v.(1757)136 The modest took, the 
castigated grace. 1784 J. Barry Lect. Art vb. (1848) 228 
his happily castigated style of design. 1787 Burns 
Unco Guid iv, When your castigated pulse Gies now and 
then a wallop. 


+Castigate, a. Obs. [ad. L. castiga?-us, pa. 
pple. of castigdre: sec prec. vb. and -ATE*.]  Sub- 
ducd, chastened, moderated ; reviscd and emended. 

1640 H. More Antipsychop. Pref., Being supprest or very 
much castigate and kept under. 1678 Cupworres Juteld. Syst. 
1, v. 673 Seeming more cautious and castigate, 1837 Hattam 
Flist. Lit, un. iv. § 14 The later editions. are castigate, 

Tience + Castigately a/v. 

1707 Humrrey Fustif. Baxter. 8 They have spoken many 
times. .not castigately as they ought. 

Castigation (kastigétfen). [ad. L. castiga- 
t2én-em correction, chastisement, n. of action f. 
castigd-re; see CASTIGATE v.] 

+1. Chastisement, corrective punishment or dis- 
cipline, correction, chastening. Ods. 

1397 Cuaucer Lack Stedf. 26 Shewe forbe by swerde of 
castigacioune. 1509 Hawes Conv. Swearers 35 Blessyd be 
ye of my castycacyon. 1594 Hooner Aecl. Pol. v. (1632) 

13 He also inuested them .. with the power of the holy 
Ghost for castigation and relaxation of sin. 1634 Sir T. 
Herperr Tram, 35 Carroon is not yet sensible of those 
castigations. 1677 Gatr Crt. Gentiles IL 1, 143 Castiga- 
tion is defined the curation of the soul from sin. 

b. In modern usc: Severe punishment or re- 
buke, chastisement, ‘ flagellation ’. 

1640 Bre, Hart Zfisc. 11. § 20. 201 It is enough for me to 
leave him to the castigation of Bellarmine. 1759 Dicworte 
Pope 77 The most complete piece of poetical castigation in 
our language. 183: Mrg. Lonponperry Sf. //o. Lords 
ar ne He has given a well-merited castigation to the 
Noble Lords on that side of the House. 1844 H. H. Witson 
Brit, Iulia (1845) 1.71 UWolkar then occupied himself in the 
castigation of the Raja of Bundi. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. 
Scot, 1. v. Smart castigation is in our opinion much 
preferable to ‘ool's cap, imprisonment, etc. 

2. Correction, emendation (of a book, ctc.). 

ex61x Cuapman /liad t.(R.) To oppose his arrogant and 
ignorant castigations. 1641 Vind. Smectynmmus 32 A casti- 
gation of the Liturgie. 1673 J. Hower (t/t/e), French and 
English Dictionary, with another English and French. .with 
accurate Castigations throughout the whole work. 1756 
Jounson in Boswet? (1831) 1. 307 He submitted that work to 
my castigation; and I remember I blotted a great many 
lines. 1882 J. H. Buunt Ref Ch. Eng. 11.76 The Breviary 
of the old Sarum use underwent a considerable castigation, 

+3. Purifteation. Ods. rare. 

1615 Crooke Body of Aan 325 (The air in the lungs) 
vndergoeth a peculiar Castigation before it bee adinitted to 
the heart. 

+ 4. Correction, subduing, moderating. Obs. rare. 

1677 HALE Prim. Orig. Alan. u.ix. 222 Floods and Con- 
flagrations .. either for the Castigation of the Excesses of 
Generation. .or to the total Dissolution thereof. . 

Castigative, a. vare. [f. L. castigat-; sce 
above, and -ATIVE.] =CASTIGATORY. 

1 Sir F, Worttey Truth Asserted 11 A coercive and 
eastigative power, 

Castigator (ke'stigeltaz), [a. L. castigator, 
agent-noun f. castigdre; see CASTIGATE.] 

One who castigates ; see the verb. 

1618 R. Houtper Barnevelt’s Age. Fijb (T.) The Latin 
castigator hath observed that the Dutch copy is cor- 
rupted and faulty here. 1873 Syvmonps Grk. J’oets iv, 108 
A sincere castigator of crime, extravagance, and folly. 1878 
J. H. Gray China 11, xviii. 60 The beggar received his pun- 
ishment without a murmur, his castigator being .. the head 


(a literary 
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of his clan. 1885 H. Mortey Jutrod. Montaigne's Ess, 
(Rtldg.) 20 ‘The Pope's castigator of books. 
Castigatory (ke'stigiteri), a. (4) [f L. 
castigatorius, {, castigilor: see prec. and -ony.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to a castigator or to castt- 
gation; chastising, corrective, punitive. 
_ 1613 T. Gopwin Kom, Antig. (1625) 187 The corporall pun. 
ishments are either .. Capitall .. or Castigatory, such cor- 
rections as serued for the humbling and reforming of the 
offender, 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1.1. 108 ‘The sin itself 
is castigatory, and hath such like effects. 1866 Padl Mail 
G. 3 Mar. 11 ‘Vhe castigatory measures in which our soldiers 
nnd sailors.. were subsequently employed. 
+B. sd. An instrument of chastisement. Ods. 

¢ 1640 i: Souvin Ltves Berkeleys (1883) 1. 201 Stocks, cage, 
tumbrell, pillory, Cuckingstoole, and other Juditialls and 
castigatories. 1769 BracksTone Comm. w. xati.(R,) A cer- 
tain engine of correction called the trebucket, castigatory, 
or cucking stool. ; 

Castile soap (kist?'l sowp). Formerly castle- 
soap. [from Castile, a province of Spain, in which 
the soap was originally made.] 

A fine hard soap made with olive-oil and soda, 
‘There are two kinds, the white and the mottled. 
Called also Spanish soap. 

1616 B, Jonson Devil an s1ss v. iii, Foam at the mouth. 
A little castle-soap Will do‘t to rub your lips. 1641 Frixcat 
Distill, (1651) ¥. 153 You may make candles of Castle-sope. 
1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4674/7 Castile marbled Soap. 1712 
Apnison Sfect, No, 458 #r A word or two upon the present 
Duties on Castle-soap. 1766 Esttck London 1V.86 White 
soap tn hard cakes, called Castite soap. 1866 Mrs. Kippet. 
Race for W, xxix, Like Castile soap. generally mottled. 

+Castilian, s.) Os. Also -illian. [A 
variant or doublet of CAsSTELLAN: cf. next; also 
med.L. ‘caste/lanus, castcli incola’ (Du Cange).] 
Onc living in or belonging to a castle; onc of the 
garrison of a castle, Applied e¢. ¢. to those who 
held the Castle of St. Andrews in 1547, and frequent 
during the civil war of the 17th e. 

1870-87 Hotansunp Scot. Chou. (1806) 11, 389 In which 
action also the adverse part forgot not to requite the cas- 
tillians, 1828-41 Tyiner //ist, Sect. (1864) TEL 51 The Cas- 
tilians sent an envoy to Henry the Eighth .. declaring that 
their only object was lo gain lime to revictual the castle. 
1649 Frul. Stege of Pontefract Cast, 16 We were upon 
treaty with the castillians.  c 1665 Mus. Hlutcuinson Jfev, 
(1838) 79/ Now the name of cavalier was no nore remem. 
bered, Castilian being the term of reproach with which they 
branded all the governor's friends. : 

Castilian (kisti‘lian), a. and 5é.2_ [in scnse 1, 
ad. Sp. Castellano pertaining to the Spanish pro- 
vinee of Castile (Castella, so called from the 
numerous forts erectcd by Alfonso I for its dcfence)]. 

1. Of or pertaining to Castile; a native of Cas- 
tile; the language of that province, Acnce, standard 
Spanish, as distinct from any provincial dialect. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 393 ‘The old Castilians are 
laborious. 1822 K. Dicey Broadst. Hon, 1. 219 Willing, to 
adopt the Castilian maxim, that ‘every man is the son of 
his own works’, 1860 4// 3°, Round No. 68, 419 ‘The Cas- 
tilian is driving all the provincial idioms of Spain from the 
field. 1867 Lavy expert /mpress. Spain 122 Whose pure 
Castilian accent made his Spanish perfectly intelligible. 

+2. A Spanish gold coin worth about 55, ster- 
ling. Ods. 

1526 Even Decades W, Ind, (Arb.) 238 Barres of golde.. 
of such byggenesse that sum of them way more then two 
hundreth Castilians (ed. 1577 Castelan] or ducades of golde. 
[1846 Prescotr Ferd. 11. ix. 463 Two hundred thousand 
castellanos of gold went down in the ships with Bobadilla.) 

3. Castilian furnace: a lead-smelting furnace 
first used in Spain (but invented by an [Englishman 
named Goundry), which is specially adapted for 
the treatment of orcs of low produce. It is ar- 
ranged so as to run off constant stream of slag 
into cast-iron wagons which succecd cach other as 
they are filled. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts U1. 62, bid. 74 The slag-hearth .. 
might in many cases be advantageously exchanged for the 
Castilian furnace. ‘ 

Cas‘tillite. 4/7. [from proper name Castillo.] 
A sulphide of copper, zinc, and lead from Mexico. 
Dana ALin. 1868. 


+Ca'stimony. Obs. rare—. [ad. L. castimo- 
nia purity, chastity; cercmonial purity, f. cast-us 
chaste; see -Mony.] Chastity, purity. 

1490 Caxton Enecydos ix, 37'To make foul the holy pur- 
pose of thy castymonye by thuntrue uote of lykryke and 
slypper Iuxurye. 

Casting (ka'stin), vd/. sb. [f. Cast v. + -1xe1] 
The action of the verb Cast in various senscs. 

1. trans. Throwing, throwing up; ejection, 
vomiting ; calculation; swarming (of bees); ar- 
ranging, cte. 

1398 ‘T'revisa Barth. De P. Ry xvi. cxxxiii. (1495) 690 
Juys of leke to drynke ayenst castynge of bl 1493 [see 
Cast v. 25 b]. 1540 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) 111. 289 Pamenntt 
of viij #. .. for castynge and makyng of y’ thyrd bell. 1542 
Ludlow Churchw, Acc, (Camden Soc.) 11 The castynge of 
a new peise for the clocke. 1557 Recorpe JWhetst. Riv b, 
Trust not to my castynge. 1615 Latuam Faconry (1633) 
23 So great casting and long fasting maketh her to dye. 
1626 Bacon Sylva (J.) Every casting of the skin. 1657 W. 
Cores Adam in Eden cxvi. 167 [Whortle-berries). .do some- 
what bind the belly, and stay castings and loathings. 1668 
Markuam IWVay to Wealth 77 \n the tine of casting [of 
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bees]. 1783 Ainswortn Lat, Dict. (Morell)1, The casting of 
a deer's head, r80r Strutt Sports §& Past, u. ii. 68 Casting 
of the bar is..one part of an hero's education. 1825 Hone 
Every-day Bk. 1.172 A scheme to teach the casting of nati- 
vities, 1865 M. Arnozo £ss. Crit. (1875) 36 A new casting 
of that story. 1872 Youatt Horse (ed. W. Watson) xxii. 456 
We are no friends to the casting of horses, if it can possibly 
be prevented. 
b. with adverbs. 

1340 Ayend, 15 Pe zixte kestinge out of the ilke bo3e is 
wipaoatinge. 1382 Wycur //ed. ii, 16 Casting up of yuel 
fame vpon thi glorie. 1549 Latimer Serme, v. (Arb) 157 
A casting away of God. 1580 Hottypano reas. Fr. Tong, 
Delaissement, a forsaking, a casting off x R. Brair 
Grave 550 Nor anxious casting-up of what might be. 1769 
Witkes Corr, (1805) I. 265 The casting up of the books... by 
the sheriffs, 1845-6 Trencw /fuds. Lect. Ser. u,v. 220 A 
casting off of its old and wrinkled skin. 1871 WaLtroro 
insurance Cyd. }, 460 Casting away of ships—an offence of 
very frequent occurrence. 


2. intr. Also with adv. 

1575 Turnery. Venerie xl. 120 If they cannot make it out 
at the first casting about. 1690 Locke 7fum. Und... ii, All 
Reasoning is search, and casting about. 1794 Aleving & 
Seamanship V1, 247 Casting, the motion of falling off, so as 
to bring the direction of the wind on cither side of the ship. 
1823 P, Nicnoison Pract. Build, 221 Casting or Warping, 
the bending of the surfaces of a piece of wood. 1856 
Rusnin Mod. Paint. V1. w. v. §13 The casting about for 
sources of interest in senseless fiction. 


3. concr. a. Any product of casting in a mould; 
an object in cast mctal. b. Theconvoluted earth 
cast up by worms. e, Vomit; ¢sf. the cxcremcnt- 
itious substanees cast up by hawks and the like; 
also in Falconry, ‘anything given to a hawk to 
cleanse and purge her gorge, whether it be flannel, 
thrummes, feathers, or such like’ (Latham Fa/- 


conry 1615), 

1388 Wycuir 2 Pet. ii. 22 The hound turnede a3en to his 
castyng. 1430 Bk. Mfawkyng in Rel. Ant. 1. 297 An 
hawke that hath casting, and may not cast. 1486 4, 
St. Aldbans Aiijb, Looke that hir castyng be plumage. 

“3558 Br. Watson Seren Sacram, x. 58 A dogge turneth 
Lack toeate agayne his castynge. 1565-78 Coorer Thcsaxr. 
s.v. Crusta, Covered with..the playster of a wall or rongh 
casting. 1618 Peaus. & Fi. Loyal Suds. ut. v, The onely 
casting for a crazie conscience. 1657 Rumsry Org. Salutis 
iv. (1659) 24 All manner of Hawks cast their castings every 
morning. 1704 Wortnce Dict, Rust. ef Urb, sv. Ger- 
fantcon, Since they are crafty Birds... instead of cotton, give 
‘ema Casting of Tow. 1869 Fug. Mech. 3 Dec. 274/2 The 
best castings are seldom or never made in an open mould, 
1874 Woon Vat. //ist.282 Inthe ‘castings’ of this species have 
been found the remains of mice. 188: Darwin Veg. Afoudd 
g Earth-worms abound.. Their castings may be seen in ex- 
lraordinary numbers on commons. 1884 Law Times Rep. 
LI. §36/2 Menus by which the owners of the foundry can 
remove their castings. 

4. atirib. and in Comb,, as casting-darts, -house, 
-line, -net, -shovel, -tiine, etc. ; also easting-box, 
+ (a.) a dice-box (obs); (4.) a box used in taking 
a cast for stereotyping ; + casting-counters 7/,, 
counters used in calculation or reckouing ; + cast- 
ing-shect (sce quot.); tcasting-top, a peg-top. 

1616 Hotvoav Sersixs 311 Cogging forth a die Out of the 
small-neck’d *casting-box, 31880 Print, Times 15 Mar. 61/1 
The matrix must be allowed to dry without the application 
of heat, or the blocks will split. The casting-box, slightly 
heated, is generally used in such cases. @15§29 SKELTON 
Vox popull, hes are the vpstart gentylmen With *castinge 
cownteres and ther pen. 1612 T. James Corrupt. Script, 
iv, x Vsing them, as Merchants doe their casting counters, 
sometimes they stand for pounds, sometimes for shillings, 
sometimes for pence. 1622 Bacon fen. VII, 199 They 
would not bring him in amongst the Kings sting- 
Counters, 1883 Pall Mall G. 30 June 3/2 Morice’s bronze 
statue of the Republic.. was transported last night.. 
from the *casting-house, 1872 Ecko 30 Sept., Busy... reno~ 
vating “casting lines, assorting hooks, a 168 Buriter Rem, 
(1759) 1. 52 Threw *Casting-nets, with equal Cunning at her 
{the moon] To catch her with, and pull her out o’ th’ Water. 
1859 Lance Wand. /nd. 310 A clear stream called the Ram 
Gunga, in which we caught a quantity of fish with a casting- 
net. 1644 Bury Wills (1850) 186, 1] doe give with_my owne 
hands vnto Alice my wife, my “castinge sheet. 1805 R. W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) 11. 299 To have the grain 
cleaned by means of the “casting-shovel. 1668 Markiam 
Way to Wealth 77 Too little hives procure bees, in *casting 
time..to cast before they be ripe. 1657 W. Cotes Adam 
in Eden 169 The fruit is in forme like a “casting-Top. 

5. Casting-bottle, a bottle for sprinkling per- 
fumed waters; a vinaigrette. So + casting-glass. 

¢1530 in Gutch Co//. Cur. 11. 342 A Cheyne and Howke 
for twoo casting Bottellis. 1544 Privy Purse Bae. P'eess 
Afary (1830) 344 Item my lady Buttler a Casting-glasse and 
a Smoke. 1602 B, Jonson £2. Man ont Hum.w.(N.) His 
civet and his casting-glass Have helpt him toa placeamong 
the rest, 1638 Forp fancies. ii, 227 Enter Secco, sprinkling 
his hat and face with a casting bottle. 1883 J. Payne roor 
Nts. VI. 211 A casting-bottle full of rose water. 

Casting (ka'stin), pf/.a. [f. Cast v.+-INc?.] 

1. ‘That casts, in various senses of the vb, 

a. rans. Of a bow, etc. : Throwing, shooting 
(see also quot. 1483). b. in#¢r. Of bees: Swarm- 
ing. 

1300 Cursor M, 26020 Pis reuth es like a castand gin, 
1483 Cath, Ang?, 55 Castynge as a bowe, et ca 1485 
Caxton /Tigiden v. xiv. (1527) 201 A wonder fell man and 
ferre casting. 1545 Ascnam 7vroph. t. (Arb.) 29 Except 
they be. .vnbent like a good casting bowe. 1565-78 Coorrr 
Thesaur, Acer arcus, a strong or quicke casting bowe. 1637 


Dravton Agincourt 28 Like casting Becs that they arise 
in swarmes. 
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2. That turns the scale, deciding, decisive (see 


CAST v. 54), as in casting voice, vole, weight, 

1622 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 101 There can be in 
a Court but one casting voyce or ball. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. 231 Which... coptaine within themselves the 
casting act, and a power to command the conclusion. cam 
Bentiey Boyle Lect. iv. 141 Even the Herbs of the Field 
give a casting vote ngainst Atheism. 1711 Sreete Sfect. 

0. 17 P3 The President to have the casting Voice. 1735 
Pore Prof, Sat. 177 hat casting-weight pride adds to 
emptiness. 1828 D'lsraeui Céas. /, }. vi. 160 The alliance 
of England was a casting weight in the government of the 
world, 1865 Macautay //ist. Eng. 1V. 783 The question 
was decided by the casting vote of the Chancellor, 


Cast iron, cast-irron. [sce Cast ffi. a.J 
1. Iron mn in a molten state into moulds where 


it has cooled and hardened. 

1664 Evetyn at. Hort, (1729) 232 The.. Pipes .. should 
they be of the best Cast Iron, 1665 D. Duniey Afetalium 
Martis 31 Give me leave to mention that there be three 
sorts of cast iron. 1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 164 For the 
back of chimneys. .they use asort ofcast-iron. 1788 ALDER- 
son Ess. Fevers 49 Hf the ingenious workers of Cast Iron 
would turn their thoughts to this Article, Iron Bedsteads 
migbt be supplied. 18rz Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos. 392 
The process for reducing cast iron into malleable iron called 
blooming. 1869 Roscoe Ede. Chem, 240 Cast iron is manu- 
factured . .chietly from clay ironstone. 

2. attrib. (commonly hypheued.) 

169a in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. w xiv. 110 A Cast 
Iron-Bullet of 4 Inches Diameter. 1786 C. Lucas £ss. 
Waters 1}. 104, I took a..shallow cast iron pot. 1816 
Gentl, Mag. UXXXVI. iL 424 We have Cast-Iron Bridges, 
Cast-Iron ts, Cast-Iron Roads. 31881 Metad Wordd 21 
May 28/2 Cast iron fences of much elaboration of pattern. 

b. fg. Hard, insensible to fatigue ; rigid, stern, 
unbending ; ‘ hard-and-fast’, unyielding, wanting 
in pliancy or adaptiveness. (Aypheued.) 

1830 A. Fonstanque Eng. under 7 Admin. V1. 27 He 
(Wellington] was esteemed a cast-iron Statesman, 1833 
Cariyte Sart. Kes. (1858) 19 His look .. of that cast-iron 
gravity frequent enough among our own Chancery suitors. 
1866 Emerson Eng. Tratts xii, Those eupeptic study- 
ing mills, the cast-iron men, 1870 Lowen Study Wind, 
159 He laid down. .no cast-iron theorem, to which circum. 
stances must be fitted as they rose. 1876 Lussock in Con- 
temp, Rev. June 80 It is very undesirable to lay down 
cast-iron rules of this kind. 1886 C. D. Warner Susmmer 
in Garden 51 What a man needs in gardening is a cast- 
iron back, with a hinge in it. 

Castle (ka's’l), 56. Forms: 1-6 castel, (4 
castill, caastel, kastell, castele, 4-5 castelle), 
4-7 castell, (5 castylle, -ille, caystelle), 6- 
castle. [Taken into Eng. at two dificrent times : 
(1) bef. 1000, caste/ nent. (pl. castel(i, castelu), 
ad. L. casted/-uim in the Vulgate, rendering xwpy 
‘village’ of the Greck; (2) ¢1050-1070 caste/ 
masc. (pl. castelas) a. ONF. castel (mod.F. chdteau) 
‘castle’ :—L. castellum: in sense ‘fort, fortress’. 
(Under the influence of this, caste/ village also be- 
came masc. by 12th.) L. caste/um was dim. of 
castrum fort; for the later sense ‘village’ Du 
Cange quotes au ancient glossary ‘ Castel//um, mu- 
nicipium, kopn’; compare the later use of castrem, 
castra for ‘town’: cf, CHESTER.) 

I. From Latin. 
+1, Uscd to render L. castellum of the Vulgate 


(Gr. xépn), village. Obs. 

This continued in Bible translations and quotations till the 
16th c, but was probably often understood in sense 3. 
‘Thus the author of Cursor Mundi evidently thought that 
Bethany ‘the caséed of M. and her sister Martha* was 
like the castle of an English feudal lord. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. xxi 2 Farad on beet castel [//ation 
to bam castelle], — Mark vi. 6 He ba castel be-ferde, — Luke 
ix, 12 Pat hig farun on castelu & ont tunas [Hatton 
on pas castelles), ¢ 2175 am. Hom. 3 God in pane castel. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 14132 Pis Inzarus.. Had sisters .. A caste! 
was bath his and pairs. 138. Wyctr Serm, Sel. Wks. 1. 
197 Jesus wente aboute .. hob to more places and lesse, as 
citees and castellis .. Castels ben undirstonden litil touns. 
1382 — Luke xix. 30 Go 3e in to the castel, which is nzens 

ou. 1915 W. pe Worok /nform, Pylgrynies ¥.vij, Fro 

<ames Is xij myles to the castell of Emaus. a1564 Brecon 
Christ's Chron, (1844) 547 He entered into a certain castle, 
where a certain woman called Martha made him a dinner, 

+2. 2/7. Used to render L. castra camp. Obs. 

1300 F.£. Psalter \xxvii. 28 In mid pnr kastelles fellen 
pai. ax3q40 llampote /sadter xxvi. 5 Hf castels be set 
agaynes me.. Kastels are conspiracyons of oure foes. 1388 
Wycuir Lev, xxiv. 14 Lede out the blasfemere without the 
castels ]1382 tentis], 1483 Caxton Gold. Lee. 58/2 The 
Angel of god wente to fore the castellis of Israhel. 

I. Krom French, 

3. A large building or set of buildings fortified 
for defeuce against an enemy; a fortress, strong- 
hold. Retained as a name for large mansions or 
country hotises, which were formerly feudal castles, 
bat not, like F. c#éteau, transferred to this sense. 

a@1078 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1048 Pa hafdon ba 
welisce men zewroht_zenne caste] on Herefordscire. férd. 
an. 1069 Seeorl Waldeof. and Eadgar adeling..ba castelas 
gewunnan, «@1134 /éid. an. 1140 He beset heom til hi 
aiauen up here castles, @ 1225 Ancr. XR. 62 Peo hwile pt 
me..widuten asailed pene castel, 1397 R. Giouc. (1810 540 
Tho the barons adde the toun, and the castel the king. 
¢ 1386 Cnaucer Frankd. 1. 477 Acastel al of lime and ston. 
1393 Gower Conf. 1. 184 Of this castell was castellaine Elda 
the kinges chamberlaine, Paston Lett, 1. 15 At 
the comyng uf,.the Duc of Norfolk fro his Castell of 


CASTLE. 


Framyngham. 1584 Power Lloyd's Cambria 3 The cities, 
townes, tels and villages. 1597 Suaxs. Rich, [/, un iii. 
52 This castles tatter’d battlements, 1611 Biste 1 Chrov. 
xi. 7 Dauid dwelt in the castell. 1638 Dx. Hamitton in 
#1. Papers (1880) 12 Ht is imposabill to put ani of itt in to 
Ed{in]bur{gh] Castell. 1756-7 tr. Aeysier’s Trav. (1760) I. 
{ The old castle of Pisa. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 

Vealth Wks. (Bohn) H. 72 New men prove nn overmatch 
for the landowner, and the inill buys out the castle. fod. 
The Round Tower of Windsor Castle. Dover Castle is 
still a fortress, 

b. A model or similitude of a castle, made in 
any material; a castle-like pile of anything. (Ap- 
plied by boys to four cherry-stones placed like a 
pyramid.) 

1627 Massincer Gt. Dake Flor. ww. ii, Sit down and eat 
some sugar-plums. Here's a castle Of march-pane too, 
1641 G. Cavendish’s Life Wolsey in Select. Hart. Mise. 
(1793) 103 ‘The officers brought into the house a casteel of 
fine manchet. A/od. The whole collapsed like a castle of 


ec. Loosely applied to a large building. 

1886 Pall Mali G. 10 Aug. 10/2 The Duchess of Teck.. 
opened a ‘ Babies’ Castle’ at Hawkhurst yesterday, in con- 
nection with Dr. Barnardo's homes, 

a. The Castle, in reference to Ireland, means 
specifically Dudizn Castle, as the seat of the vice- 
regal court and administration ; hence, in politics, 
the authority centred at Dublin Castle, the officials 
who administer the government of Ireland. Also 
attrib, as in Castle influence, Castle government, 
etc. So also Castleisin, the officialism of Dublin 
Castle. 

1735 Mas. Sican in Swift's Lett, (1768) IV. 129 Our Irish 
ladies made a fine appearance the birth-day at the castle. 
1795 BurKe Corr, (1844) IV. 321 The constant meddling of 
the bishops and the clergy with the Castle, and of the Castle 
with them, will infallibly set them ill with their own body. 
1800 Grattan Sfcech in Irish Ho, Comm. 5 Feb., Whether 
you will go, with the Castle at your head, to the tomb of 
Charlemont..and erase his epitaph. 1813 O'ConseLi 
Speech 24 Dec., A newspaper in the pay of the Castle. 1843 
Maooen United [rishim. 11. xvii. 367 Hired spies, informers, 
and witnesses kept in the pay on the Castle. 31880 A. M. 
Suutrvan New fred, xxii. 267 The Castle raised a petty 
squabble with the prison board as to the expense. 1887 
Fail Mali G. 22 Sept. 4/1 So long as tbe whole machinery 
of Castle government is .. anti-popular .. such elements of 

pular government as exist will be anti-Castle, 1887 R. 
VatLace Sp. Ao. Comm. 7 June, The unauthorised tyranny 
which was the animating spirit of Dublin Castleism. 

e, Phrase. Au (Euglish)mau's house his castle. 

[1567 Staunrorpe Pless det Coron 14b, Ma meason est a 
moy come mon castel hors de quel le ley ne = arta a fuer.] 
1588 Lamparp Eiren. u, vii. 257 Our law calleth a man's 
house, his castle, meaning that he may defend himselfe 
therein. 1600-16 Coxe 5 Nef. 91 b, The house of every man 
is to him as his Castleand Fortresse, as well for his defence 
against injury and violence, as for his re 1856 Emer- 
son Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) IL. 73 The house is 
a castle which the King cannot enter, 1868 Freeman 
Norm, Cong, (1876) 1. vit. 128 An Englishman's house is 
his castle. 

4. fig. (or allegorical), ‘ Stronghold, fortress’. 

¢1300 Cursor Af. 9881 Pis castel es o luue and grace, 
¢3320 (ite), Her byginet a tretys pat ts yclept Castel off 
loue. 1477 Ear Rivers (Caxton) Dretes 64 Suffisaunce is 
a castell that kepeth wyse men from euyl werkis. 1533 
Exvor (é/ée), The Castel of Helth. 1ggx Recoroe (¢i¢ée), 
The Castle of Knowledge. 1783 Cowrsr ask v. 525 Seeing 
the old castle of the state so assail'd. _ Lama £dta Ser, 
4. xxvi (1865) 211 Shake not the castles of his pride. 

5. foet, or rhetorical for: A large ship (esp. of 
war); usually with some attribute. 

1642 Howett For. Trav. (Arb.) 46Great Britaine. .having 
so many invincible castles in motion (I meane Her Ships), 
1695 Biackmore Pr. rth. vy. 224 The floating Castles dance 
upon the Tide, 1821 Suev.ey //edéas a4 Our winged-castles 
tay] from tbeir merchant ships. 1856 Emerson Lng. Traits 
viii. Wks. (Bohn) Hl. 63 These sea-kings may take once 
agnin to their floating castles. 


, 8. A small wooden tower used for defence in 


warfare; a tower borne on the back of an clephant. 

61380 Sir Ferunth, 3252 To be castel bat was ymad of treo 
ni bat host he bro3te. ¢ 1400 MauNnpDEY, xviii. 19: ‘he Cas- 
telles of 'Free..that craftily ben sett up on the Olifantes 
Bakkes, for to fyghten njen hire Enemyes. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. \. xxiv. 77 The girdell that helde vpthe castell 
vpon theyre backes. 1503 Hawes Aram. Virt. ix. 167 
Syttynge in a castell..On an, = hauntes backe, 1843 
Wi cue ae of Capys xxiv, The heast on whom the 
Castle With all its guards doth stand, 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) 11. 624 The temporary towers. .used 
in the military art of the time. .sometimes called castles, 

b, A tower in general. 

1642 Howet For. Trav. (Arb.) 7g, here is a Castle in 
the grand Caire in Egypt called the Niloscope, where there 
stands a Pillar. 

7. Nant. A tower or elevated structure on the 
deck ofa ship. Cf. ForecastLE. Ods. 

1a 1400 Morte Arth. 3617 The toppe-castelles he stuffede 
with toyelys, ¢1460 Souneley dlyst. 27 The helme and the 
eastelle also wille I [Noah] take. 1521 Even Decades W. 
fund. wm. (Arb.) 76 The watche men lokinge owte of the 
toppe castell of the shyppe. 31611 CoTer., Gaillard, the 
round house, or hinder castle, of a ship. 

8. Applied (in proper names) to ancient British 
or Roman earthworks, as Addotsbury Castle be- 
tween Weymouth and Bridport, Afaiden Castle at 
Dorchester, Ror? Castle near Oxford, Yarnbury 


Castile, etc. 


CASTLE. 


9. Chess. One of the pieces, made to represent 


a castle ; also called a Roox. 

[1610 Guituim //eraddrie w. xiit. (1611) 222 They [the 
Rooks] stand in the vttermost corners of the Chesbord, as 
frontier Castles.] @1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Fam. Ep. 
Wks. (1711) 146 Here is a king defended by a lady, two 
hishops, two knights, at the end of the lists, with two rooks, 
fortresses, or castles. 1847 Staunton Chess-pl. Handbkh. § 
The Rook, or Castle is next in power to the Queen. 


410. *A kind of close helmet’ (Nares): but 


perh. only a fig. use. Obs. 

1877 Ilo.insiieD Chron. 11, 815 Then. -entred Sir Thomas 
Kneuet, in a castell of cole black, and ouer the castell was 
written ‘I'he dolorous castell. 1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. v. ii. 
187 Stand fast, and weare a Castle on thy head. 

ll. Castle in the air, visionary project or 
scheme, day-dream, idle fancy. Common since 
1575, varied occasionally with castle in the shies, 
and the like; castée in Spain [=¥. chdleau en 
Espagne] is found 1400-1600, and occasionally as 
a Gallicism in modern writers. Cast/e alone is 
also used where the allusion is obvious: cf. CasTLE- 
BUILDER, -BUILDING, 

[As to the Fr. faire des chateaux en Espagne (found in 
rzthe.) see Littré; since it varied with chateaux en Asie, 
en Albanie, it appears that the phrase at bottom meant only 
to build castles in a foreign country where one had no 
standing-ground, Spain being finally taken as the nearest 
Moorish country to Christendom, or perhaps with some 
reference to the arms of Castile.] 

¢1400 Rom. Rose 2573 Thou shalt make castels thanne in 
Spayne, And dreme of joye, alle but in vayne. 1475 Cax- 
ton Yason 19 He began to make castellis in Spaygne as 
louers doo. 1875 Gascoicne Stee? Gi. 55 (Arb.) ‘Things are 
thought, which neuer yet were wrought, And castels buylt 
aboue in lolty skies. 1580 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 171 They 
built Castles in the air, and thought to do great wonders. 
1586 T. B. La Primaud, Fr, Acad. u. (1594) 182 Soine .. 
have their wittesa wool-gathering, and as wee use commonly 
to say, are building of castles in Spaine. 190 GREENE Or’. 
Fur. (1599) x6 In conceite builde castles in the skic. 1611 
Cortcr., Faire des chasteanx en Espaigne, to build castles 
in the aire (say we) 1621 Burtox Axa, A/ed. t iii. 1. ii. 
(1651) 187 That castle in the ayr, that crochet, that whimsie. 
¢1630 Drone. of Hawtn. Poems 42, 2 Strange castles 
builded in the skies. 1738 Kent Auin. Ocecon. Pref. 27 
To explain Nature by T! eories .. is only building Castles 
in the Air. a 1763 Snexstonr. Odes (1765) 237 To plan frail 
castles in the skies. 1829 Maxrvat #. AViddmay xvi, 1 
built castles till bed-time. 1860 Motiey Nefherd, 1V. 282 
The explosion of the Gunpowder Plot blowing the castles 
in Spain into the air. 1867 Maurice Patriarchs § Laz. vi. 
(ed. 4) 120 In looking back tothe castles of earliest boyhood. 
1871 M. Couns Ary. § Merch. 11. vii. 203 We have all 
had our castles in Spain. 

12. Comb, as castie-battlement, -court, -ditch, 
-gate, -guardian, -wall ; castie-born, buttressed, 
-crowned adjs.; also + castle-boon, an unpaid scr- 
vice duc to a castle fromneighbouring owners or ten- 
ants; see Boon sb.16; + castle-bote, the keeping 
of a castle in repair, a contribution levied for this 
purpose; Castle-chamber (Court of), the Irish 
analogue of the Court of Star-chamber, under the 
Tudors and Stuarts ; + castle-cloud, a castle-like 
cloud, a cumulus: + castle-come-down, uscd by 
Foxe for ruin, total destruction ; castle-garth, ?a 
yard or enclosure belonging to a castle; + castle- 
gilliflower, the plant A/atthiolaincana; teastie- 
hunter, onc who builds castles in the air; 
+ castle-monger, one who builds or owns castles; 
+ castle-soap, see CASTILE SOAP; + castle-stead 
(see quot.) ; castle-top, a tall humming top (still 
in north. dial.); castle-town, a town defended 
by a castle; also (.S¢.) a collection of houses lying 
near or under acastle ; castlewards adv., towards 
the castle; castle-wick = CASTLESHIP; castle- 
work (see quot.). See also CASTLE - BUILDER, 
- GUARD, -WARD, - WISE. 

(15.. Plumpton Corr. Introd. 20 They and their tenants 
were to be quit of *Castell-boone and of drink-money for 
the foresters, upon payment of a rent of four shillings a year.] 
3848 Kinostey Saint's Trag. u. iii, The *castle-born brat 
is a senator born, Or a saint, if religion’s in vogue. 1628 
Coxe On Litt, 127, Bote signifieth amerciament cr com 

nsation, or sometimes freedom from the same, as “castle. 

te. 1648 Art. of Peace betw. Ormond & Irish xxi, Per- 
sons..authoriz’d by Commission under the Great Seal to 
regulate the Court of *Castle-chamber. 1686 Goan Ceéest. 
Bodies un. ti. 160 Hot and dry, misty air, “castle clouds. 
1863-87 Foxe A. § Af. (1596) 1902/1 Her, high buildinges of 
such ioyes and felicities, came all to a Castle Comedowne. 
1815 Scotr Ld. of Isles v. xxvii, Man and guard the 
*eastle-court. 1610 Afirr. Mag. 776 That ancient *castle- 
crowned hill. ¢1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 784. 19 //ee 
listia, a *castylledyche. 1g98 Suaxs. Aferry W. y. ii. 3 
Wee'll couch i‘th Castle-ditch. 1596 Spenser /. Q. u. xi. 6 
Seuen of the name against the *castle-gate..he did closely 

lace, 1851 Sir F. Patcrave Norm. & Eng. 1. 567 |sem- 

ard's *castlegarth now constitutes a suburb of Saint Valory. 

1578 Lyte Dadocus u. iv. 152 The great *Castell or stocke 
Gillofer. 1597 Gerarve Herbal cxiv. 373 Castle Gilloflower, 
x7sz Berxerey Lett, in Wks. IV. 334 We have not the 
transports of your *castle-hunters; but our lives are calm 
and serene. 1655 Futter Ch. //ist. m. ii 53 (D.) The 
Bishops (being the greatest *castleemongers in that age’, 
very stubborn, and not easily to be ordered. 1829 CARLYLE 
Afisc. (1857) 1. 274 A deep tragedy of the *Castle-Spectre 
Sort. 1678-1706 Puittirs, “Casélesteed. .anciently used for 
any, Fortress or Bulwark. [Also in Kersev, and Baitey 
1721-1800]. 768-74 Tucker Lf, Nad. (1852) I. 633 The 
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kites, and marbles, and “castle tops he was fond of then. 
1668 Select. fr. Hart. Misc. (1793) 169 ‘This was a *castle- 
town, and of great strength. 1864 Glasgow Her. 16 May, 
These cothouses were often called the Castletoun, because 
they belonged to or Iay near the castle. ¢1175 Lamb, 
Font. 141 Rise an *castel wal. 1815 Scotr Ld. of Isles we 
viii, That lovely lady sate and wept Upon the castle-walk. 
1831 J. WiLson Unimore vi. 313 Ile moves *Castle-wards. 
1611 CotGr., Chastellenie, a *Castle-wicke, a castleship. 
1448 R. Grouc. (1810) 450 (44S. Codlege of A rans) That suche 
*castellwerk was nat semyng to Religion. 1846 Wricit 
Ess. Mid. Ages 1. vs 195 Grievonsly they oppressed the 
miserable people of the land with their castle-works. 

Castle (ka's’l), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. Yo inclose or place in, or as in, a 
castle ; also fig. +b. To inclose (a cistern, ctc.) 
within a building (oés.; cf, CASTELLATED 2). Also 
castle up, etc. 

1887 Fremine Cont. /folinshed 111.1354/1 The conducting 
of Thames water, cesterning the s..me in Jead, and castelling 
with stone. 16rz FLorio, Casteddare, 10 encastle, to Castle, 
16s5 Gurnate Chr. in scirne Introd. iv. § 1 (1669) 13/2 
Castle me in the arms of thy everlasting strength, 1704 
Iivarny Duet. Hist. (714) 1. 449 The first Cistern Castied 
with Stone was the great Conduit in West-Cheap. | 1792 
W. Roserts Looker-on No. 30 After having castled himself 
up, as it were, in his own exclusive spirit. 1871 Brownxixs 
Pr. Hohenst. 116 Some fierce tribe, castled on the inoun- 
tain peak. 5 

+2. ‘lo ornament with battlements or in imita- 
tion of a castle. Ods. 

1386 Cuaucer Pers. f. ? 371 Bake metes and dish metes 
..peynted and castelled with papir. 

3. Chess. a. intr. To bring the castle or rook up 


to the square next the king, and move the king to 


the other side of the castle. Also said of the king. 

1656 Brae Chess 8 He [the king] may change (or Castle) 
with this Rooke, that is, he may goe two draughts at once 
towards this Rooke..causing the Rooke to stand next to 
him on either side. 1820 //oyde’s Games Jitpr. 210 UW you 
have yonr choice on which side to castle. 1847 51AuNTON 
Chess-pl. handbh. 19 Vf he castle on the Queen's side, he 
plays his King to Q. H.'s square, and Q.’s rook to Q.'s sq. 
The object of this compound move is generally to place the 
royal Piece in safety, and at the same time bring the Rook 
. «nto better play. 1870 Haroy & Wane A/od. /Joyle, Chess 
38 He can move only one square at a time except when he 
castles, which he may do once during each game. 

b. trans. 

1820 Hoyle's Games /nipr. 202 Castle your king as soon as 
convenient. 1868 C. R. Marcuamin Jaw. Mag. No. 103. 
87/2 The Abyssinian is allowed time to castle his king and 
take the pieces. 

Hence Carstling 77. sé. 

1813 Monthly Rev. UXXIL. 355 His games are drawn np 
as if Castling was not in use, 1880 Boy's own Bh. 586 
Castling is a compound move of king and castle. 

Ca‘stle-builder. One who builds castles ; 
commonly, one who builds castles in the air see 
Castiy sé..11), a day-dreainer, a visionary schemer. 

r71x STEELE Sfcct. No. 167 2 3 One of that Species of 
Men..denominated Castle-Builders, who scorn to be be- 
holden to the Earth fora Fonndation. 1822 Irvine Braced. 
Tall UU. 36, } have been always something of a castle- 
builder. 1873 Svmoxps Grh. Pocis xi. 376 All day-dreamers 
and castle-builders. 

So Ca‘stle-buisiding wd/. sb. and ff/. a.; Ca‘stle- 
built A//. a. 

1740 CHevns Regint. Pref.7 Enthusiasm, Romanceing, and 
Castle-building. 17g0 Student 1. 223(1'.) Castle-building, or 
thescience ofaerial architecture. 1833 Ht. Maxrineau Berke- 
ley the Bw1.i..11 The castle-building father bestowed almost 
all his thoughts for the next half-hour on the new rector. 
1836-7 Sin W. Hastrton A/etaph. xxxiiL (1839! I}. 272 
Reverie or Castle-building, is a kind of waking dream. 
1841 ORDERSON Creod. xx. 242 Castle-built schemes. 1850 
Kinostev A df. Locke xxvi. 191 As I lay castle-building. 

Castled (ka's'ld), ff/.@. [f. CastLe+-Ep.] 

1. Furnished with a castle or castles. 

1662 Fuiier Worthies (1840) LH. 282 John of Killing- 
worth, born in that castelled village. 1676 Dravorn Au- 
veng-z. 1. i. 119 Castl’d Elephants o’erlook the town, 1808 
Scotr Afarm.1. i, Day set on Norham’s castled steep. 1839 
Loner, lowers i, One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine. 

2. Built in the style of a castlc, castellated. 

1789 Macwent Poet. Wks. (1812) 1. 82 (Thou] view’st 
sublime her castled towers. 1877 M. Arxoip Fouth of 
Ban Poems II. 160 In the castled house.. Which sheltered 
their childhood. ‘i 

8. Inclosed or placcd in a castle. 

82x Joanna Batu Afet. Leg., Wallace xiviii, Rush'd 
Stirling’s castled warriors to the plain. 

Castle-guard. Also 6-7 -gard(e. 

1. The guard of a castle. 

2. Feudal Syst. A kind of knight-scrvice, where- 
by a feudal tenant was bound, when required, to 
defend the lord’s castle ; the tenure of such service. 

1376 Lamparbe Peramd. Kent (1826) 140 The service of 
Castlegarde (at Dover]. .was with the assent of King Henrie 
the third converted into a paiment of money. 1610 Hot- 
LAND Camden's Brit. 1. 345 Lands in Kent..to be held 
in Castle-gard. 1628 Coxe On Litt. 87a, The tenant ought 
by himselfe or by another todoe Castle-gard. 1700 T'yRRELL 
Hist. Eng. V1. 815 No Constable shall distrein any Knight 
to give Money for Castle-Guard, if he will perform it in his 
own Person. 21779 Lp. Lyrretton (I'.) One spectes of 
knight-service was castle-guard. ‘ : 
“3. A tax originally in commutation of this 
service ; also the territory chargeable therewith. 

1576 Lamvarpe Peramd. Kent (1826) 140. 1641 Termes 


de la Ley 48 Custlegard is an imposition Iayd upon such.. 


as dwell withia a certain compasse of any Castle, to the 


CASTOCK. 


maintenance of such as watch and ward the Castle. It is 
sometimes vsed for the circuit itselfe, which is inhabited b 
such as are subject to this seruice. 1888 Archzol. Rev. I. 
57 In Pevensey Rape much of the land round the Castle 
was wardable, i.e. paid Castle-guard or Castle-ward. 

attrib, 1704 Worwvcr Dict, Rust. ef Urb., Castle 
guard-rents; are Rents paid by those that dwell within 
the Precincts of any Castle, towards the Maintenance of 
such as Watch and Ward the same. 1888 Arcihvol. Kev. 1. 
57 A large number of manors in Hastings Rape were held 
by Castle-gxard tenure. The Earl of Chichester, as owner 
of Hastings Castle, still receives Castle-guard rents in the 
Hundreds of Baldslow, ete. 

Ca'stle-like, «. and adv. 

A. adj. 1. Like a castle. 

to a castle, castellar. 

1611 Cotcr., Chastelaiu, the Lord..of a territoric, vnto 
which Castle-like Jurisdiction and Royalties belong. 

B. adv. After the manner of a castle. 

1610 Hoitaxp Camden's Brit.1.769 A stately house built 
Castlelike. 

+Ca‘stlery, castelry. Ol: [f. casted, 
CASTLE 56. + -ERY; or ad, OF. castelerte, chastelerie 
territory belonging to a castle, med.L. castedlaria 
in same sense.] ‘The government or jurisdiction 
of a castle; the territory subject to it. 

ce peels Ane. Tenures 116 The Castelry which he 
and his ancestors have of Baynards Castle. 1877 G. ‘T. 
Crark in Archgol. Cambr, 121 Both are mentioned. .as the 
seats of x Cuastelry, a sort of honour or superior lordship 
attached to the castle. 

+ Ca'stleship. O/s. = prec. 

1598 ILonio, Castedlania, a castleship, the privileges or 
territories ofacastle. x161r1 Cotcr., Chastedlenie, a Castle- 
wicke, a Castleship, the Tenure or Honour of a Castleship. 

Castle-soap, obs. f. CASTILE Suar. 

+Carstlet. Obs. [A var, of CASTELLET, as- 
similated to Caste: sce -Er.] A small castle. 

1538 Lenanp /¢/2. (.) There was in it a castlet of stone 
and brick. 1610 ]]ottanp Camden's Brit.1. 587 \t hath 
inthis Moreland Carswell a Castlet situate upon it. 

Ca‘stleward. 

+1. The warden of a castle. Ods. 

c1g2g Wesxtouy Cron, vil, xxxviii, 12g (Jam.) The Cas- 
telwartis on the Marcle herde say, etc. 

2. Feudal Syst, =CAsTLe-GUARD 2, 3- 

1576 Lambarpr Peranrd. Ment 1826) 140 The lande beeing 
charged with tenne shillings (called Castlewards) for every 
Warder that it was bound to finde. 161x Coice. s.v. 
Chastelain, Castlewicke or castleward, 1616 Buttowan, 
Casticward, a payment made by some dwelling within a 
certaine compasse of a Castle for the maintenance of those 
that do watch and ward the Castle. Also the Circuite of 
land which oweth this Seruice, 1704 in Wortupce Dict. 
Rust, 1756 [sce Castecrany]. 1888 [see CASTLE-GUARD 3]. 

+3. fig. ? Defence. Obs. 

1674 N. Fairrax Badk § Sele, 4o The main Castleward to 
shrowd these weaklings from blows and qualmes, 

Ca‘stlewise, a/v. 1n the manner ofa castle. 

¢ 1600 Nornex Spec. Brit., Corntw. (1728) 55 An_sumtient 
howse castlewise bnylded. 1831 Blackw. Mag, NXX. 473 
Clouds. .piled. .abont him castlewise. 

+Castling (kustliy), sé. Obs. [f Cast ffl. a. 
or sé. + dim. snffix -LING.] 

1. The offspring of an untimely birth, an abor- 
tion. 

1580 Hotuvpanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Avorton, that which 
is brought forth hefore the tyme, a castling. 1611 Cotcn., 
Cadel, a casting, a starueling. 1646 Sik‘T. Browse Pseud, 
#f.84 We should rather relie upon the urine in a Castlings 
bladder. 1664 Butter F/ad. u. 1. 539 Castling Foles of 
Bal’ain’s Ass. 1704 Worttwcr Dict, Rust. et Urb. sv 
Wet-Glover, Castling skins..are slender, thin, and gentle. 

2. The second (or third) swarm which leaves a 
hive in the season ; =Cast sé. 18. Also ¢ransf. 

1609 C. Buti.er Fem. Alon. (1634)5, 17 (queen bees], whereof 
one went forth with the prime swarm, 5 were bronght ont 
dead fowr days before the Castling rose, other five came 
forth with the Castling. 1622-62 Heviis Cosmogr. (1674) 
Introd. 6/1 Those Countries were of an elder Plantation, 
than to be a second or third Castling of some other Swarm. 
1630 J. Levert Order, Bees (1634) 27 When you have a 
second swarme or castling (as some callit), 1662 StituscFL. 
Orig. Sacr. wm. iv. § 11. 562 Not to have been that ancient 
people but rather some latter Castlings. 

Castling (ka‘slin), 4/. sb: see CASTLE @. 

+ Cast-me-down. (és. A popular corruption 
of Cassipony (Lavandula stechas). | 

1597, GERARD Herbal u. clxxx., 470 Some simple people 
imitating the said name doe call it Castte me downe. 1678 
Littteton Lat, Dict., Cassidony, vulg. cast-me-down, or 
French lavender, Stachas. : 

Castock (ka'stgk). Sc. and worth, dial. Also 
4 eaule stok, 5 calo stok, caustocke, 5-6 cal- 
stok, 6 calstock(e. [f. cad, Kae + Srocx : the 
vowel being shortened and the / at length lost 
before the consonant group: in mod. Sc. further 
reduced to caste’, casta. Uncombined, it remains 
hale-stock, katl-stock.] The stalk or stem of a 


cabbage. on 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxi. (MS.), Men may 
graffe on a bete stok, as men dob on a caule stok [1495 
caustocke]. ¢1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 644 Hoc magudere, 
calstok. 1483 Cath. Angi. 51 A cale stok, mMaguderis, 1$22 
SKELTON iy Nat to Court 350 Nat worth a shyttel-cocke, 
Nat worth a sowrecalstocke. ¢ 1620Z. Bovp Zion's Flowers 
(:855) 72 The Killings, Herrings, Castocks. 785 Grul, 
‘Loud. to Portsmouth in Poems Buchan Dial. § (Jam.) As 
freugh as kaill-castacks, 1808-79 JAMtESOS, Castoch, cass 
tack, custoc; often kail-castock. 21 

-2 


2. Of or pertaining 


CAST-OFF. 


Ca‘st-off, f//. a. and 55.1 [f. Cast Afi. a.] 
A. ffi. a. Thrown off, rejected from use, dis- 
carded: as clothes, a favourite, a lover, ete. 

1746 W. THomrsos &. NV. A dvvoc. (1757) 40 Casl-off Hunters, 
turn’d upon the Road for Post Chaise Service. 1755 Con- 
notssenr No. 80 A cast-off suit of my wife's, 1809 W. Irvinc 
Kutckerd, (1861) 139 To strut at his heels, wear his cast-off 
clothes, 1840 Mitt Diss. § Dise. (1859) 1. 235 The cast- 
off extravagances of Goethe and Schiller, 1844 STANLEY 
Arnold (1858) 1. iv. 169 The worn and cast-off skin, 1853 
Rocers Ect, Faith 44 Toarray your thoughts in the latters 
of the cast-off Bible. . A 

B. sé. A person or thing that is cast-off or 
abandoned as worthless or useless. (For the ploral 
cast-offs is more according to analogy.) 

1741 Ricntarpson Pamela 1.49 Andhow. .musl they have 
look'd, like old Cast-offs. 1850 Buackis +E schylus I. 82 
Thou shalt be From the city of the free Thyself a cast-off. 
1867 Suyt Sailor's Word-tk., Cast-offs, landsmen's clothes. 
1872 SeurcEoN Treas. Dav. Ps. xxvii, 7 The objects of his 
contemptuous reprobation, his everlasting cast-offs, 1884 
Longm., Mag. Apr. 607 Our horses, casts-off from the flat. 

Cast-off, 54.2 Gunnery. [f. Cast sb.+Orr.] 
The ‘ twist’ of a gun-stock, the extent to which 
the stock is thrown laterally out of tle line of the 
longitudinal axis of the barrel. 

1881 Geeener Gun 249 He adjusts the bend or crook of 
the gun, and the amount of cast-off. /bid. 432 The object 
of the cast-off is to bring the centre of the barrels in a line 
with the shooter's eye. 

Castor! (ka‘sta1). Also 6 eastour, 7 -er. [a. F. 
castor (16th c.) and L. castor, a. Gr. xaarep beaver, 
prob. a foreign word. Cf Skr. &aséairi musk.] 

1. The beaver. (Now rarely used). 

11398 Trevisa Sarth. De #. R. xvi. xxix. (1495) 789 The 
Castor hyght Fyber also.] 1547 Boorve /utrod. Anovd. 
vi. 141 Ther [in Norway] be many castours and whyte 
beares. 1612 Draytox Poly-ol, vi. 87 Cleere Tivy..Which 
of thy Castors once, but now canst onlie boast ‘The Sal- 
mons. 1666 Draypex Ana. Wrrad. xxv, Like hunted castors 
conscious of their store. 1750 Beawes Lox Mercat, (1752) 
822 Skins, especially Castor. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts sv., The 
sacs are cut off from the castors when they are killed, — 

2. A reddish-brown unctuous substance, having 
a strong smell and nauseous bittcr taste, obtained 
froin two sacs in the inguinal region of the beaver ; 
used in medicine and in perfumery ; castoreum. 

1601 Hottano Péiny 11, 430 ‘T'wo drains..is thought to be 
a sufficient dose of Castor, 1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud. Ep. 
150. 1693 PAtl. Trans. XV11.935 Castor he proyes to 
the Scent-bags adjoyning to the Intestinum Rectum, and 
not the Testicles of the Beaver, as some assert. 1750 Mrs. 
Dewany Al tobiog. & Corr. (1861) II. 550 Your letters. -have 
been my castor, pearl cordial, and sal volatile. 1768-74 
Tucker £4 Vat, (1852) 11. 9x Bezoar, civet, and castor, are 
the diseases of animals, 1834 J. Fornes Lacanec’s Dis. 
Chest 385 Musk and castor..give more speedy relief. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts s.v., Chemists., have examined castor, and 
found it to be composed of a resin, a fatty substance, a 
vente oil, an extractive matter, benzoic acid, and some 
salts, 

3. A hat, ortg. either of beaver’s fur, or intended 
to be taken as such ; in the end of the 17th and 
beginning of 18th c. distinguished from ‘ beaver’, 
and said to be of rabbit's fur; at that time also 
usually spelt caster. Now mostly coffog. or slang. 
Cf. BEAVER 3. (Soin Fr.) 

1640 in Entick London V1. 175 Bever hats, Demi-casters. 
3656 Brount Glossogr. To Rdr. Aiija, In London man 
of the Tradesmen have new Dialects..The Haberdasher is 
ready to furnish you with a Vigone, levec, or Castor. 
1675 Lond, Gaz. No. 1031/4 A parcel of Hats, being Mens, 
Womens, and Boyes, Gaon 1680 /bid. No. 1513/4 A 
thick short boy..witha.. gray caster hat. 1688 /é/a. No. 
2363/4, 2 black Ilats, one a Beaver, the other a new Caster, 
1688 RK. Hote Armoury ui. 129/1 Of Hats.. the Caster .. 
is made of Coney Wooll mixt with Polony Wooll. 1709 
Srerce Zatler No. 46 P1 His Imperial Castor, which he 
always wears cock'd in Front. 1760 Beawes Lex Mercat. 
(1752) 578 The Manufactures of this Shire ]Derby] are .. 
some Felt, Castor, and Beaver IJats. an Sterne Sent. 
Journ. (1974) 1. 133. 1827 Scott Chron. Can, Ser. 1. Introd. 
ili, A white caslor on my head. 1838 Dickens O. Tutt 
xxv, 1849 C, Bronté Shirécy xiii. 193 His coat and castor 
having been detained at the public-house in pledge, 

4. ‘A heavy quality of broadcloth used for over- 
coats’ (Webster). 

5. O71 of castor. (Littré has Aurle de castor in 
sense of castorenm from Paré ¢ 1530.) 

1727-5: Cuampers Cyct, s.v. Castorenm, They draw an 
oil from it called Oif of Castor. ’ 

Castor? (ka‘stoz). Also caster. [A variant of 
Caster, f. Cast v. (in sense 1 ‘to throw’, and 54 
‘totum or veer’) +-ER. The spelling in -or prob. 
arose primarily from confuston, and from missing 
the actual derivation; but it is now predominant, 
though one might write pepper-caster.] 

1. A small vessel with a perforated top, from 
which to cast or sprinkle pepper, sugar, or the 
like, in the form of powder; extended to other 
vessels used to contain condiments at table, as in 
‘a sct of castors’, 7. ¢. the castors and cruets usual 
in a cruet-stand. 

1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1079/4 Stole .. Six Salts. A Sugar 
Castar. A Pepper Caster. A Mustard Pot. 1681 /érid. 
No. 1591/4 One Sett of Casters. 1801 Jexyin Tears of 
Cruets, Yhe Sugar Castor Wilberforce supplied. 1809 R. 
‘LaNcrorn Introd, Trade ee Silver Set of Castors. 1836 
Maruvat af idsh. Easy ix, Put before our hero a tin bread- 
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basket .. and the pepper-castor. 1861 Dickens in Ad/ ¥. 
Round 1V, 461 The table-cloth and spoons and castors. 

2. A small solid wheel and swivel attached to 
the foot of cach leg of a piece of furniture, so that 
it may be turned in any direction without lifting. 

1748 Mxs. Montacu in Doran Lady of tast Cent. (1873) 
Like a slate-bed running on castors. 1800 Sin W. HerscHer 
in Patil, Trans. XC. 491 An arrangement of twelve bricks, 
placed on a stand, with casters. 2833 Brewster Nat. 
wie xi. 269 The machine runs on casters. 1872 Buack 
Ady. Phaeton xxv. 345 You can't have castors on old oak 
chairs. 1873 J. Ricuaros Wood-working Factories 42 
Trucks with casters, 

Ilence Ca-storlessa.,and comb.caslor-maker,etc. 

1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2539/4 Charles Mansell, a Caster- 
maker, 1883 J. Pan Thicker than Water I1.xx.29 Chairs 
rickety and castorless. 

Castor. In Greek mythology, name of one 
of the twin sons (Castor and Pollux) of Tyndarus 
and Leda, brothers of Helena; represented in the 
constellation Gemint or the Twins, of whitch 
Castor ts the first, and Pollux the second star. 

1526 Tinpate Acts xxviii, 11 A ship of Alexandry, which 
had wyntred in the Yle, whose badge was Castor and 
Pollux, 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 38 Truth and Peace are 
the Castor and Pollux of the Gospell. 1868 Lockver 
Jleavens (ed. 3) sa note, Castor is a binary system to 
which..doubtless belongs a third star, which participates in 
the proper movement of the two others. 

2. A name given to the phenomenon called also 
Corposant or St. Elmo's Fire. On the appear- 
ance of two at once they were called Castor and 
Pollux, and were thought to portend the cessation 
of a storm. 

1708 Motreux Rabelais y. xviii. (1737) 77 He had seen 
Castor at the Main-yard-arm. 1769 Facconer Dict, Marine 
(1789), Fex Saint-Etme, a corposant, sometimes called 
Castor and Pollux. ; 

Castor? (kavstaz). [perh. some corruption of 
CastTAne, or L, casfanea chestnot, in F, chataigne.] 
(See qnot. and cf. CHEstNvuT.) 

1888 Brit. Med. Frnt, 25 Feb., The singular patch of hard 
integument known as the castor on the inside of the foreleg 
of the horse. 1888 Veterinarian May 304 Another organ iu 
process of disappearance is that piece of horn inside the fore- 
arm, where it is termed the chestnut, and that inside the 
hock, where it is termed the castor; it corresponds to the 
finger-nail of the thumb of our hand, and of the foot of the 
five-toed ancestor of the horse. 

Castor 5. A/ix. See CAsToRITE. 

|| Castoreum (kestée'r/tim), [L. casforeum, f. 
castor beaver. Also Fr. castorfum.) =Castor1 2. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv, xxix. (1495) 791 Cas- 
torium helpyth ayenst many syknesses, 1585 Liovp Treas. 
flealth Civ, Anoynte the cares, eyes and nodle with myrth, 
Storax, Castoreum. 1626 Bacon Sylva § The parts of 
Teasts putrified (as Castoreum and Musk). 1673 /*A7é. 
Trans, VIAL. 6136 The art of driving away and sinking 
Whales by Castoreum, 1869 Roscoe Lfem. Chem. 404 The 
castoreum contained in a gland of the beaver, 

Hence castorenm oil, resin, chemical products of 
castoreum, 

1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem. 1.81 

Casto-rial, a. nonce-wd, 
taining to a hat (socose). 

1864 Loweu Frreside Trav. 1 A graduated arc... by 
which he meted out to each his rightful share of castorial 
consideration. 

Ca‘storin. Chem. [f. Castor] + -ix.] A 
crystalline substance obtained from castorcum. 

3831 J. Davies A/anual Mat, Med. 292 Castorine is, ace 
cording to M. Bizio, the active principle of castor. 186 
Ilutme tr, Moguin.- Tandon uw. iM, ii, 121, 1892 Watts 
Dict. Chem, 1. 815 The mother liquor deposits crystals of 
castorin. 5 ‘ . . 

Ca'storite. Af. [This mineral and another 
closely assoctated with tt were at first fancifully 
named Casfor and Pollux.) A variety of Petalite 
occurring in distinct transparent crystals. 

_ 1868 Dana Alin. 230 Petalite occurs..on Elba (castorite) 
in detached crystals. 

Castor oil (ka'sta: oil). [Origin of name 
uncertain: it has been suggested that this oil 
actually took the place of the drug castor, or 

th. of off of castor (sce Castor?! 5), in use 
in midwifery, ete., and thus popularly assnined its 
name. So ‘Castor oil pills’ is now a popnlar 
name for certain pills which have the same laxative 
effect but contain no castor oil.] 

A pale yellow ot] obtained from the seeds of 
Ricinus communis or Palma Christi (N.O, Euphor- 
biacew), having a nauseous slightly acrid taste; 
used in medicine as a purgative, and tn some parts 
of the world tn lamps. 

1746 P. Canvane (#ite), Dissertation on the Oleum Palmso 
Chrnisti..commonly called Castor Oil 1999 Aled. Jril. 1. 
68 A very useful medicine, where the stomach will bear it, 
is castor oil. 1803 /dfd. X. 1 His bowels to be kept open 
by castor oil. 1870 Yeats Nat. fist. Comm, 205 Castor- 
oil is obtained by expression from the seeds without heat, 
hence it is called ' cold-drawn castor oil’, 

Jig. 1873 Tristram Moab xv, 281 The canebrake tops .. 
are ‘castor-oil to camels’ stomachs’. 

b. altrib., as in castor-oil plant or tree. 

1845 Darwin Voy, Nad. xxi. (i853) 492 An occasional green 
castor-oil plant .. ma’ met with. 1857 Livincstong 
Lrav, xv. 272 The Palma-Christi, or castor-oil-plant. 


. 


it Castor! 3.] Per- 


CASTRATION. 


+Castory. Os. [ad. L. castoreum in OF. 
casloire, castoré.) =Castoreum. Also ‘a colour 
extracted from castoreum ’, (Godef.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu, xiv. (1495) 233 The 
pacyent shall vse sage and castory .. to helpe the palsey. 
1586 Cocan //aven [lealth xxxix, (1636) 56 Castory tthat is, 
the stones of the beast Castoreum), 1596 Srenser /*.Q. u. 
ix. 41 Overlayd with fayre vermillion or pure castory. 1634 
Harincton Salerne Kegim, 132 Castorie hath many Ver- 
tues, 1657 W. Cotes Adamt in Eden ix, Sage, Castory, 
Lavender. .cure members infected with the Paisie. 

Castral (ke'stral), cz. [f. L. castra camp (pl. 
of castrum fort) +-AL.] Belonging to the camp. 

1844 Kincraxg Edthen xxiii. (1878) 308 The castral life of 
the Arabs. 

Castrametation (ke:strim/te'fon), [a. F. 
castramétation (16th c.), f. L. castra méla-ri to 
measure or lay out a camp.] 

a. The art or sctence of laying out a eamp. b. 
concr, The outline of a camp traced out (0ds.). 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 404 Choul's discourse of the 
Castrametation of the Romans. /4/d. 406 That entrench- 
ment... been one of these Roman Castrametations. 
3816 Scott Antig. i, Discussion concerning urns, votive 
altars, Roman camps and the rules of castrametation. 182 
W. Ramsay in Smith's Gr. §& Rom. Anttg. (1848) 244/2 
A technical memoir on the art of castrametation. 

Castrate (kzstre!t), a. (s6.)  [ad. L. castral-us 
pa. pple. of castrdre; see the vb.] 

A. adj. Castrated. Obs. exc. in Bot. 
an J. Haris Lev. Techn., Androgynus, an Hermaph- 
rodite, or one who is Castrate or Effeminate, 1754 Watson 
in 4% Trans. XLVIII. 873 But the castrate fish .. were 
always in season. 1880 Grav Bot. Text-bk. 401 Castrate, 
said of a stamen which wants the anther, 
B. sé. A castrated man, a eunuch. Obs. (= 


F. castrat, It. castrato.) 

1639 G. Danten Ecctus. xxx. 61 The Imperfect Castrate, 
Bee ‘T. Heveick Misc. Poents 31 The Castrate’s sneaking 
ooks, 


Castrate (ke'streit), v. [f L. castral- ppl. 
stem of castrdre to castrate, prune, expurgate, de- 
prive of vigour, etc. : see -ATE3.] 

1. frans, To remove the testicles of; to geld, 


emasculate. 

1613 |see CastrateD] 1633 Br. Morton Discharge fn- 
pul. Romish Party 136 (T.) Origen—having read that 
scripture, ‘There be some that castrate themselves for the 
kingdom of God’..he did castrate himself. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psexd. Ep. 113 Vo cunuchate or castrate themselves. 
1781 Gisson Dect § Fait 11.90, 1831 Youatt fforse ii, 
(1847) 19 The Barb.—They are never castrated, for a Mus- 
sulman would not mutilate. .the beast of the Prophet. 

b. Bot. To remove the anthers (or the pistil) of 


(a flower) before fecundation. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) - 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ix. (1873) 236 A plant, to be 
hybridised, must be castrated. 
+2. Gardening, To prune, remove superflnous 


suckers from. Oés. 

1658 Evetyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 255 When your strawberries 
shoot their strings, you must castratethem, 1753 CuaMBERS 
Cyct. Supp., Castrating .. in speaking of melons and cu- 
cumbers. .signifies the same with pruning or pinching. 

+3. transf, and fig. To deprive of vigour, force, 
or vitality ; to mortify. Ods. 

1554 T. Martin Marriage of Priestes Vib (T.) Ye cas- 
trate the desires of the flesh. a1670 Hacker Adp. Witl- 
diams nu. (1692) 181 Every subsequent action of that Parlia- 
ment did castrate their hope. 1670 W. Simrson flydrof 
£ss. 123 Whether they [mineral waters] do not .. sooner 
precipitate an Ocre to the bottom, nor sooner becowe 
castrated thereby. 

+b. To mutilate, ‘ cut down’. Ods. 

1728 Morcan Algiers 1. iii. 56 ‘The noble kingdom of Nu- 
midia was so castrated, that il dwindled away lo the 
Eastern Province of the Algerines. 

4. To mntilate (a book, etc.) by removing a 
sheet or portion of it; ¢sf. to remove obscene 
or objectionable passages from ; to expurgate. 

3627 Let. in Crt, & Times Chas, f, (1848) 1. 295 An Oxford 
man..had his sermon perused and castrated before he came 
there. 1711 Anoison Sfect. No. 179 P 5 The following letter, 
which I have castrated in some places. 1753 CuANBERS 
Cyet. Supp. Castrating a book. 1993 Warsurton Lett. 
Late Prelate (1Bog) 136 The letter..is castrated of one of 
its most curious anecdotes. 1791 Boswett Yohsson (1816) 
111, 210 Talking of Rochester's Poems, he said, he had 
given them to Mr. Steevens to castrate for the edition of the 
poets. 1816 Sourney Lef?, (1856) III. 33 Gifford is at his 
old work of castrating my reviews. 1873 Svmoxos Grf. 
Poets xi. 344 The monk Planudes amended, castrated. .and 
remodelled. .the Greek Anthology of Cephalas. 

Hience Ca‘strated /f/, a. (in dit, and fig. 


senses). se. 
1613 R.C. Fable Aiph. (ed. 3), Castrated, gelded, dimin- 
ished. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, fp, 124 Castrated 
animals. .are longer lived. 1791-1824 D'Israrti Cur, Lit., 
Bible prohtb., Vhis castrated copy of the Bible. 1828 Soutury 
# ss. (1832) IL. 417. ak Darwin Desc, Man 11. xvii. 247 
‘The horns are not developed. .in the castrated male. 
Castration (keestrZ1'fon), [a. F. castration, or 
ad. L. castration-em,n, of action f. casfrdre to 
castrate.) Theaction of castrating, in various senses, 
1, The removing of the testicles; gelding. : 
¢31420 Paltad, on Husd, vi. 92 Now .. is goode casiracion 
Of litel boles, x Torsety pee? Beasts 37. 1716 
Manvevitce Fad, es (1733) Il. 102 ‘That castration pre- 
serves and strenglhens the voice. 1875 Brake Zool, 30 
Castration produces diminution in size of the horns. 


CASTRATO. 


+2. The act of taking away a portion of the 
honcy from the hive. Obs. (Cf. L. castrdre alve- 
drta (Palladius) ; Fr. chdtrer une ruche.) 

e1420 Padlad. on Husb. xi. 267 Castracion the been have 
efte this moone, 1623 Butler Men, Alon, x. (1623) Vj, 
Exsection or castration .. is the cutting out of part of the 
Combes, part being left for the Bees prouision. 

+3. Mutilation, ‘cutting down’. Oés. 

1728 Morcan Algiers I. List Subscribers, Near 100.. 
have desired to be excused, and accordingly they are erased. 
.- 1 almost repent my consenting to so great a Castration, 

4. The removal of objectionable parts from a 
literary work ; expurgation. Also concr. 

1791-1824 D'Israeut Cur. Lit, (1859) II. 448 A partial 
suppression, or castration SU ara fatal to the cause of 
truth, 1806 in Holinshed’s Scot. Chron. 1. 7 In this second 
edition, several sheets.. were castrated for containing some 
passages disagreeable to Queen Elizabeth. .but the castra- 
tions have since been printed apart. 

| Castrato (kastrito). Pl. eastrati. (Ital. ; 
pa. pple. of castrare used substantively :—L. cas- 
trdre to castrate.] A male singer castrated in 
boyhood so as to retain a soprano or alto voice. 

1763 J. Brown Poetry § Mus. v. 63 An Italian Castrato 
(who hath laboured at this Refinement through his whole 
Life). 1879 E. Gosse Lit. N. Europe 147 ‘Vhe Italian Opera 
.-with its gang of castrati, 

Castrator (kestré-tez), a, L. castrator, f. 
castrére.] One who castrates ; sec the vb. 

1818 SouTHey Le?/4,(1856) 111.93 The reviewal of ‘ Evelyn's 
Memoirs’ (part of which goes to the grand castrator with 
this letter). 

Castrel, another form of KresTret, a hawk. 

+Castrensial, «. Ods. rare—*. [f. L. cas- 
trensi-s belonging to a camp (f. castra camp) + 
-AL.} =next. 


1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii. 44 According unto 
military marches, or castrensial] mansions. 

Castrensian (kxstre‘nsiin), a, [f. as prec. + 
-AN.J] Of or pertaining to a camp: camp-. 

1657 G. Starkey //elmont’s Vind. 261 Castrensian or 
Camp Feavers, 19776 Nentish Trav. Compan, 144 The cas- 
trensian amphitheatre. 1807 G. Cuacmers Caledonia 1.1. 
iv.125 Nocastrensian remains. 1832-4 De. Quincey Caesars 
Wks, IX. 102 A mere military title. .purely castrensian. 

Castrometer, sonce-wd. [f. L. castra eamp 
+Gr. -érpys, in L. -me/ra, measurer.] A surveyor 
of (ancient) cainps. 


1857 J. Raine Alem. J. Hodgson 1. 138 Not merely as an 
archxologist or castrometer, but as an agriculturist. 

Casual (ka-gzizal, keezival), a. (sb.) Also 4-5 
easuel, 5~7 -all. [a. F. casuel, ad. L. cdsudl-ts 
depending on chance, f. c@su-s: sce Case 56.1] 

1. Subject to, depending on, or produced by 
chance; accidental, fortuitons, 

1374 Cuaucer Troylus wv. 391 It is but casuel plesaunce, 
¢ 1440 Gesta Romt, 40 (Harl, MS.) By a casuel happe or by 
chaunce I was ny dreynt. 1590 Swinspurn Testaments 
132 Of conditions. .Some be casuall, such as are not in the 
power of that man to whome they are imposed, but either 
in the power of some other thing, or person, so that the 
euent thereof isto vs vncertaine. 1614 Racricn list. World 
QJ.) That which seemeth nrost casual and subject to fortune, 
is yet disposed by the ordinance of God. 1670 Drvorn 
Tyran. Love \.i, Him who thought A casual World was 
from wild Atoms wrought. 1672 Covent Gard. Drollery 
231" His words like casual Atoms made a thought, 1705 
Srannore Pa raphr. 11. 497 How casual soever things. .may 
appear, yet there is One who rulcth over all, 1763 J. Brown 
Poet: Mend vi. 113 The Improvement... was not casual, 
but the Result of a natural Progression, 1879 Lupsock 
Sci. Lect. ii. 52 Are these differences merely casual and 
accidental, or have they a meaning and a purpose? 

+b. Non-essential ; =AcciDENTAL 3. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. tv. iv. (1495) 84 Some pro- 
prytees. .ben secundary and casuall. 1655-60 STANLEY /1ts¢. 
Philos, (1701) 196/1 It is Principle of the Platontsts, that 
every created thing hath a three-fold being; Casual, Formal, 
participated. , 

+c. Used, like accidental, of untoward events, 

1386 [cf. Casvacty 1 b.]. 1577 Hotinsurp Chron, I. 
130/1 In Ethelbertstime the citie of Canturburie was burned 
by casuall fire. 1§86 Cocan //aven Health coxiti. (1636) 222 

aturall death, which few attaine unto, but are prevented 
by death casuall. 1667 Mitton P. £.xt. 566 Where casual 
fire Had wasted wo 1958 Jonnson /dler No. 4? 9 
Who, by a casual hurt... lie pining in want and anguish. 

2. Occurring or coming at uncertain times ; not 
to be calculated on, uncertain, unsettled. 

¢1460 Fortescue Ads, & Lint. Aon. (1714) 47 The Kyngs 
Extraordynary chargys ar so casuel, that no Man may 
knowe them in certeynte. ¢ 1525-30 More De Quat. Nowiss. 
Wks. 80/2 We call no sicknes by that name, but such as be 
casual and come and goe. 1647 CLarenvon J//ist. Reb. 1. 
1. 5 Both the known and casual Revenue, 19788 Priesttey 
Lect. List, w. xxi, 231 The accounts of the royal revenue, 
whether certain orcasual. 1818 Cruise Digest III. 437 An 
escheat is a casual profit, gvod accidit domino ex event 
efex insperato, 1876 Grote Eth, Frag v.174 Not for 
a casual period but for a complete lifetime. 

8. Occurring or brought about without design 
or premeditation ; coming up or presenting itself 
‘as it chances’. 

1667 Mitton P, ZL. tx. 223 What wonder if .. object new 
Casual discourse draw on. @1674 CLareNnvon J/ist. Red. 
QJ.) The commissioners entertained themselves .. in gencral 
and casual discourses. 1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 245 
They talked of casual things. 1794 Sutiivan View Nal, 
I. 97 Anaxagoras..would seem to have liad more thana 
casual glimpse of truth. 1863 Burton Bs. Hunter 317 A 
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mere casual spectator. 1864 D. Mitcnett Sev. Stor. 70, I 
made some casual remark about the weather, 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr, xii. 263 "ll mix with ’em in a casual way. 

+4. Liable to happen ; incidental ¢o. Oés. 

€1440 Gesta Rom, 275 (Harl. MS.) Of such men it is to 
dred, for casuall vengeaunce. ¢1565 Lixprsav (Pitscottic) 
Chron, Scot. (1728) 46 It is but casual to a man to fall in an 
offence, 1593 Bison Govt. Christ's Ch. 284 When they 
dissent, which in all persons is casuall. 1610 Heatev St, 
Aug. City of God 1. viii. 14 Tell me whether any thing be 
casuall vnto the good, that tendeth not to their good. ¢1645 
Howect Lett, (1650) II. 121. 

+5. Subject to chance or accident; frail, un- 
certain, precarious. Ods. +b. Liable fo. Obs. 

(Cf. mod.F. use of casuel for fragiés, censured by Littré.) 

1529 More Com/. agst. Trib. uw. Wks. 1219/1 Landes seme 
not so casual as money is or plate. 1568 Apr, PARKER 
Corr, (1853) 325, 1 carry about me such a casual body. 15.. 
Vaux Content, Mind in Parad, Dainty Devices (1576) Vhe 
body .. to a million of mishaps Is casual every hour. 1611 
Suaxs Cyd, 1. iv. 100 Your brace of vnprizeable Estima- 
tions, the one is but fraile, and the other Casuall. 16z0 
Marxuam Farew, // usb. (1625) 127 Of all Graine it |Oats) 
is least casuall, 1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. (1681) zoo In 
casc..the weather prove casual. 1727 Swirt State /red. 
Wks. 1755 V.u. 166 A trade casual, corrupted and at mercy. 
1729 Fraxxun Ziss, Wks. 1340 IL, 272 If the security 1s 
casual. 

6. Of persons or their actions: Not to be de- 
pended on, uncertain, nnmethodical, haphazard, 
‘happy-go-Incky’. cod/og. or slang. 

(162g Fretcurnr Ande a Wife, ge. 1. Wks. 1778 IIT. 457 
Sanc. Wilt thou lend me any? Cac. Not a farthing, cap« 
tain; Captains are casual things.) 1883 Durham Unto. 

yni, 24 Mar. A ‘casual’ man is one whose manner of life 
is altogether the sport of chance. 1886 W. Hoorrr Sh. 
dcademic Life 10 He takes his meals in a casual sort of 
way, without any attempt at regulation. 

+ 7. Casuistic. Obs. rare. 

1672 Marve Red. Sransp.1.114 The Casual Divinity 
of the Jesuites, 1753 Cuampers Cycé. Supp. s.v.. Osiander 
. has published a system of cusuad theology, containing the 
solution of dubious questions, and cases of conscience. 

*| 8. Confused with Causa. Obs. 

1578 Timme Calvin on Gen, 314 We anust put in the 
casuall word Fear not Abrain : éycause Tam thy buckler. 
1668 Hows Bless, Righteous (1825) 28 It is not at all casual 
of this blessedness, but is that which the.. Lawgiver thonght 
nieet..to make requisite thereto, 

9. In such phrases as casual labourer, one who 
does casual or occasional jobs, but has no fixed 
employment ; casual foor, those occasionally in a 
state of poverty; those not receiving regular or 
systematic relief, esp. those not permanently in- 
inates of workhouses, etc., but admitted for oc- 
casional relief (cf. B. 3b)3 casual ward, a ward 
reserved for stich occasional relief. 

1593 Nasus Christ's 7. 85a, If wee cannot keepe and 
cherrish the casuall poore amongst vs. 1849 Brat /7eé., 
Sp. (1876) 164 For the support of the Irish casual poor. 
1860 Maynew Lond. Labour 111. 382 (Hoppe! He con- 
sidered a casual ward necessary in every union. 1876 
Green Stray Stud. 17 The bulk of its population consisted 
of casual labourers, 1887 Pall Dfadl G. 24 Oct. 1/2 The 
casual wards in the central parts of the metropolis. 

10. Law. Casual ejector, the defendant in the 
fictitious action formerly allowed for the purpose 
of determining a title to land. 

The casual ejector, a fictitious person, was stated to have 
ejected the plaintiff from the land, which (as was stated) he 
held on lease of the person actually claiming the land. ‘The 
action involved the proving of the lessor’s nght to grant the 
lease, and so incidentally determined his title to the land. 

1768 Biackstone Comm, 111. 202 The lessee is entitled to 
his action of ejectment against the tenant, or this casual 
ejector, whichever it was that ousted him, 

B. sé, 

+1. A casual event, a chance. (Chiefly in £7) 

1566 Drant Horace’s Sat, v. Civ, To sterte up m astrologio 
the casuals of men. 1652 GauLe Magastrom, 162 Provi- 
dence is in the ordering of casuals as well as fatals. 

2. A casual reventie or income ; see sense 2 above. 

1825 T. Jerrerson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 103 The tithes 
and casuals of the Clergy. A 

3. collog. A casual workman; a casual visitor, etc. 

1860 Mavnew Lond, Labour I. 246 (Hoppe) The casuals 
being mostly paid by the day, and the regular hands. .once 
or twice a week. 18978 //adiberger’s Li. Mag. 32 (Hoppe) 
The family, tradespeople, visitors and casuals [not to men- 
tion run-away knocks}. 1880 Brackmort Zremea lt. (Hoppe), 
Not a farthing did his lordship ever pay .. to support his 
casual [bastard)}. 

b. A casual pauper; a casual ward. See sense 
9 above. 

1865 Pall Madi G. 24 Oct. 11 The guardians of Marylebone 
had to admit 800 or goo casuals a week into their work- 
house. 1865 Dickens Alué. Fr. IL. 69. see GREENWOOD 
in Pall Mall G, Feb., A niglt in a workhouse, by an 
amateur casual. 1889 Pall Mail G. 24 Oct. 1/2 ‘The accom- 
modation in casuals and workhouses. /6fd. This ward .. 
holds ninety —about the usual number for a London casual. 

4. Ati, Cf, Casvaity 2b. 

1853 Stocqueier Milit. Encycl. 33 Casuals, or Casualties, 
a term... signify hea men that are dead (since first enlisted), 
or have been a arged, or have deserted. 

GC. Com, + easual-wise adv., casually. 

x60x Cuester Love’s Mart. cxlviii, If any happen casuall- 
wise to dye. 

Ca‘sualism. [f. CasuaL+-1sx.] a. A state 
of things in which chance reigns. b. The doctrine 
that all things exist or happen by chance. 


CASUALTY. 


_ 1873 Contemp, Rev. XXI. 187 The most arbitrary casual- 


ism in place of the orderliness of law. 1882-3 Scuarr 
Relig. dncycl. WN. 1949 From infidelity and scepticism 


sprung materialism. «sensualisin, and casualism. 

Ca‘sualist. [f. as prec. +-1s7.] 

+l. =Casuist. Oés. 

1633 Ames «lest. Ceremt, App. 39 Divers interpretations 
out of the Casualists. 

2. One who holds the doctrine of castialism. 

+Casua‘lity. Obs. [a. F. castali#é:—med.L, 
casudlitas, f. casuals; sce CASUAL. The form now 
used is CasuaLty.] 

1. Chance ; the state of being ‘casual’ ; a chance 
or casnal occurrence, contingency ; esp. an unfor 
tunate occurrence, accident, casnalty. 

1540 Ravnato Birth Alan, 1. ii. (1634) 19 By cutting or 
apostumation, or by other casuality. 1574 tr. Marlorat’s 
Afpocalifs 16 Nothing happeueth by casualitie. a 1618 
Raresau Reyal Navy 19 More subject to casualitie and 
danger. 1679 Hounis Behemoth Wks. (1840) VI. 246 Mere 
contingency, casuality, and fortune. 1792 W. Roserts 
Looker-on No. 7 (1794) 1. 86 Superior to common casualties. 

2. A casual or incidental charge or source of in- 
come ; =CASUALTY 4. 

1568 Murrav in Love-dett, Mary Q. Scots App. (1824) 
aur The intromissioun or disponyng upoun hir propertie, 
casualities, or quhatsumever thing pertening, or that ony 
wayis might pertene, to hir. 1607 Davins sf Let, Eard 
Sadistury (1787) 242 An allowance out of the fines and 
casualities of that county, @ 1649 Drumm. or Hawru. /diést. 
Yas, V Wks. (1711) 96 His partner and fellow-governour in 
distribution of casualities and ruling the country. 

Casually (see Casuau), adv. Also 4-5 easu- 
elly, 5 easwelly. [f. Casua +-Ly *.] 

1. By chance ; accidentally. 

01384 Cuaucer Z/. Fame 679 And moo loves casuelly That 
betyde no man wote why. 1447 Boxesuam Seyndys (1835) 
174 He homward aycn.. Hys journe took, aud caswelly To 
the hylhe neyhyd. 1839 Alef 31 Jen. V'I//, xii, By chance 
negligently or casually. 1658'Sir T. GBrowse //yd riot. ii. 
9 ‘The Monument of Childerick. .casually discovered three 
she past. 1667 Bovine Orig. Kormes §& Qual. 4 That 

latter barely put into Motion, and then left to itself should 
Casually constitute this beautiful and orderly world. 1691 
Rav Creation 1, (1704) 102 If the Clonds moved casually, 

+b. Accidentally (= bya mischance). Ods. 
¢1386 Cuavcer Nonne Pr. 1. 281 Casuelly the schippes 
bothom rent. 1576 Lamparpe Deramd, Kent (1826) 151 
Ina fire that casuallie consumed the Popes owne chamber. 
1678 Wantey loud. Lit, Wordd vy. it. § 38 Basilius .. was 
+ casually killed by a Stag. : E 

2. Without design or previous intention; as it 
happens or happened; by mere chance. 

1547 Boorve Jtrod, Anowd, 205 Casually going over the 
bredge.. 1 dyd mete with ix Englyshe.. parsons. 1627 
Lisander & Cad. u.24 With whom Lisander casually being. 
1647 Charunnon /fist, Reb. (1702) 1. wv. 294 All men, who.. 
had been casually present in the Ifall. 1823 Lanse Ada 
Ser. 11. (1865) 245 Ie casually looketh in about dinner-time. 

3. Incidentally, by the way, in a chance way. 

1697 Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 366 The Joint Answers of the 
Quakes. .is not only Casually mention‘’d, but particularly 
insisted upon. 19794 Pacey Aatd.1. iii. (1817) 53 Grounds 
of argunicnt .. casually and uudesignedly disclosed. 1855 
Bain Senses & Jud. ut ii. §14 A word casually spoken. . will 
often revive a stream of recollections. 1862 STaNLey Jew. 
Ch. (1877) I. xvii. 328 Shiloh is casually mentioned. 

¢ ? Causally. 

1661 BRAMNALL Just Mind. i. 5 The Papacy..is become.. 
ina great part actually, and altogether casually, guilty. .of 
.-all the greater schismes in Christendome,. 

Ca'sualness. rare. [f. Casvan + -xEss.] 
Casual state or quality. (See Casuan 5, 6.) 

1882 Sat. Rev. No. 1393. 45 Stacks of umbrellas and bales 
of neglected great coats which in Scotland Vard await 
their owners, and mutely reproach the casualness of man. 

Casualty (kargimAlti, karzt«ilti). Also § 
easwelte. ad. L. caswd/itas, on model of forms 
like royalty, fealty, penalty; the fuller form was 
Casuanity : ef. speciality, special-ty ; see -TY.] 

]. Chance, accident (as a state of things). ? Ods. 

3 Jas 1. Kingis QO. xxii, Were it causit throu hevinl 
influence Off goddis will, or othir casualtec. c1g00 Alerch. 
§ Son in Halliw. Naga P. 23, 1 have seyn men bothe ryse 
and falle, hyt ys but caswelte! 1548 WrioTHESLEV Chron. 
(1877) 11. 6 Sainct Annes church .. brente by casualtie of 
fire. 1639 W. Wuatevey /’rotetypes mt. xxxix. (1640) 34 
Sometimes by meere casualty almost they light upon a very 
good servant. 19779 Jounson Pope Wks. 1V. 17. Combina- 
tions of skilful genius with happy casualty. 1856 Kane Arce. 
Exfpi. 1. 398 Of too much worth to be left to casualty. 

2. A chance occurrence, an accident; esp, an 
unfortunate occurrence, a mishap ; now, generally, 
a fatal or serious accident or event, a disaster. 
b. ALiZ, Used of the losses sustained by a body 
of men in the field or on service, by death, deser- 
tion, ete. 

1494 FaBYAN Vu. 336 By syknesse and other casueltyes, he 
loste moche of his people. 1530 Wotsey in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. u. 11. 30 Ifany casueltie of deth. .chaunced untohym. 
1539 TAVERNER Erasm. Prov. (1552) 16 Betwene the cuppe 
and the lyppes maye come many casualties. 1608 SuaKs. 
Per. Voi 94. 1612 RowLanns Avnaue /larts i) Losses on 
Land, and casualties at Seas, 1655 Fuutrr //ést. Cams, 
(1840) 20 Many sad casualties were caused by these meet- 
ings .. Arms and legs were often broken, as well as spears. 
1927 Switt Country Post Wks, 1755 Ill. 1 178 Several 
casualties have happened this week, and the bill of mortality 
is very much increased. 1779 Jounson L. ?. Wks, 1816 2G 
73 He that runs against Time has an antagonist not subject 
to casualties, 18x0 WELLINGTON Leé. in Gurw. Disp. V1. 


CASUARINA, 


480 Not enough to provide for the casualties of the service. 
1861 Lond. Kew. 16 Feb. 168 The annual loss of property 
from casualties on our coast. 

+ 3. State of subjection to chance (sce CASUAL 5) } 
liability to accident ; precariousness, uncertainty. 

1503-4 Act 19 feu. VII, xxv. Preamb., The casueltie of 
this worlde is suche & lyfe as uncertayne, cte. 31558 Br. 
Watson Sev. Sacram, xvi. 104 The casualtie of oure frayle 
life. 1668 Marve. Corr. civ. Wks. 1872-5 1. 260 Because 
of the distance of our lodgings and the casualty of finding 
one another. 1812 Afonthly Rev. LUXV11. 529 The casualty 
of public office, its distribution by accidental allotment .. 
tended to form a gambling spirit. 

+b. concer. A thing subject to chance. Ods. 

1667 Paimatr City & C. Build. 6 Mines..in England, are 
for the most part very great casualties. 

4. A casual or incidental charge or payment; 
Spec. in Sc. Law, a payment due from a tenant or 
vassal on the occurrencc of certain casual events. 
Casualty of Wards: feudal incidents accruing to 


superiors in ward holdings. 

1529 W. Frankeieyn in Fiddes Wolsey (1726) 1]. 166 
Worthe two hundrethe markes a yere of standyng rents by- 
sids casualties. 1643 Prvxne Sov. Power Part u. 57 The 
Chauncellor..alleaging that the King was much endebted, 
and that he had neede retaine such casualties to himselfe. 
1925 Lond. Gaz. No. 6378/3 Mis Majesty's Land Rents and 

sualties in Scotland. 1959 Roprrtson fist. Scot. (1817) 

225 The King received the feudal casualties of the ward. 
1889 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 2/1 This right..the casualty of 
composition on the estate passing to a singular successor, 
was so irregular in its incidence, and so arhitrary, that it 
has been so constantly evaded, whether rightly or wrongly, 
as never to constitute an appreciable addiion to the value 
of the feudal superior’s income. 

5. Afining. (Sce quot.) 

1753 Cuamuers Cycd, Supp., Casnaéty, in the tin-mines, a 
word used to denote the earth and stony matter which is, 
by washing in the stamping-mills, ctc., separated from the 
tin ore, before it is dried and goes to the crazing mill. [In 
Phil. Trans, 1678) X11. 952, and Bradley “am. Dict.1725) 
called causaéty.] 

6. atirtb., as in casualty ward, the ward in a hos- 
pital in which accidents are treated. 

1836 7 Dickens Sh. Boz (1850) 147/1 We were conducted 
to the casualty ward in which she was lying. 1885 Barthel, 
Hosp, Rep. XX1. 89 he casualty department of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s. 

© Erroneous for Causauity: cf. Casuar 8. 

1635 Swan Spec. AL. (1670) 296 The same thing may be 
both a sign and a cause..And therefore when the stars are 
called signs, their casually is not excluded. 1668 How: 
Bless. Righteous 1825) 51 Its casualty is that of an objec- 
tive cause, .that operates only as it is apprehended. 

| Casuarina (kisiwaraina). Zot. [f. mod.L. 
casuarius cassowary, from fancied resemblance 
of the branches to the feathers of the bird.] 

A genus of curions trees, with jointed leafless 
branches, having the appearance of gigantic horse- 
tails (Agufsefa , natives of Australia and the 
Indian Archipelago. The Australian species is 
known as Sref-wood, and ¢Oak’. 

1806 Naval Chron, XV. 460 Clubs made of the wood of 
the casuarina, 1866 Treas. Bot. 237 ‘Vhe Fiji Islanders 
eat human flesh with forks made of the hard wood of a 
casuarina, 1883 Suaday Stag. Sept. 547/1 Splendid date- 
palms... lofty Australian acacias, casuarinas, and eucalypii. 

Casuist keevzimist, kargiajist). [a. F. casurste 
(Sp. castista, It. casista), f. LL. cdsit-s case + sce 
-1st.] A thcologian (or other person) who studies 
and resolves cases of conscience or doubtful ques- 
tions regarding duty and conduct. (Often with a 
stnister application: see CASUISTRY.) 

1609 B. Jonson Sid, Wom. tv. v. (1616) 576 To talke with a 
Casuist about his diuorce. a 1661 Hotypay Javenal Pref., 
Like an exact casuist does he not make conscience man's 
keeper and judge 2 1663 Cowey Cutter Colem. St. uv, 
Like cunning Casnists as all Lovers are. a 1668 Denuam 
Progr. Learning 118 Casuists, like cocks, struck out each 
other's eyes. 1732 Pore £f. Bathurst 2 Who shall decide, 
when Doetors disagree And soundest Casuists doubt, like 
you and me? 1836 Penny Cyct. V1. 359. 1836 H. Rocirs 
F. Howe iii, (1863) 71 Provided we state a real reason. .it is 
agreed by all casuists, that we are not bound tostate every 
reason, 1855 Macautay Hist, Hug. IV. 566 Casuists 
willing and competent to soothe his conscience with so- 
phisms. 

Hence + Ca'suist v., to play the cnsuist; Ca‘su- 
istess, a female casuist; + Ca‘suistly adv., ac- 
cording to the principles of casnists. 

3643 Mitton Divorce 1. xx. (1851) 119 We never leave sub- 
tilizing and casuisting. r16g0 8. Discofliurininm 7 Un- 
“casuistly or unconscientiously asserted. 1865 M. Arnop 
Ess, Crit, v. (1875) 219 No casuistess in the gay Science. 

Casuistic (kizimi-stik), a. [f. prec. +-1c.] = 
next, (Often with a sinister application: sec 
Casuistry.) 

,1660 Gaupes Brownrig 208 All points and parts of Re- 
ligion, Dogmatick, Polemick, Practick, Casuistick. 1816 
Monthly Mag. X11. 36 Diving into the weedy pool of 
casuistic argument. 1872 Turtocu Aatrou. Theol. 1. vi. 
Pe Those casuistic tendencies which..gave complexion to 

tis [Jeremy T aylor's] theological culture. 1875 1.G. Samiti 

Dict. Chr, Antiq. s.v. Cetibacy, The great casuistic Epistle 
{3 Corinthians}, 

Casuistical (kwzimi-stikil), a. [fas prec. + 
*AL.] Pertaining to casuists or casuistry ; relating 
to the solving of cases of consciencc. 

1649 Ronerts Clavis Bibl. 617 Wis Casuisticall Sermon, 
wherein the Prophet at large resolves the Jews in a case 
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of conscience touching Fasting. 1748 Haartiry Odserv. 
Afan ni. iii, 293 The endless Subtleties and Intricacies 
of Casuistical Divinity. 1791 Boswrt. Johnson (1831) Vv. 
201 We talked of the casuistical question, * Whether it was 
allowable at any time to depart from truth?’ 1876 Frre- 


Man Norm. Cong. V. xxiii. 143 We also see in Anselm him- 
self the beginning of those casuistical distinctions. 

Casuistically, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2] Ina 
casuistical manner ; sophistically. 

1678 Cupwortn Jutetl. Syst. 1 v. 898 Themselves are 
necessitated... Casuistically to allow, etc, 1691 Woop Até. 
Oxon, 1, 282 {Jeremy Taylor] obtained in that house much 
of that learning wherewith he was enabled to write casuis- 
tically. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith Introd. 6 A similar 
method may be casuistically brought to bear against 
theology. | Poa 

Casuistry (keevzizjistri, ke-z'v-). [f Casvist 
+-Ry, App. at first contemptuous =‘ the casuist’s 
trade’; cf. sophistry, Jesuttry, foolery. A term of 
more respectful application would prob. have been 
casuisms Frohas la casuistique, as if ‘casuisties ’.] 

The science, art, or reasoning of the casuist ; that 
part of Ethics which resolves cases of conscience, 
applying the general rules of rcligion and morality 
to particular instances in which ‘circumstances 
alter cases’, or in which there appears to be a 
conflict of duties. Often (and perhaps originally) 
applied to a quibbling or evasive way of dealing 
with difficult cases of duty; sophistry. 

1925 Pore Rafe Lock vy. 122 Cages for gnats ..and tomes 
of casuistry. 1736 Bo.ixcsroke Patriot. (1749) 170 Casu- 
istry. . destroys, by distinctions and exceptions, all morality, 
and effaces the essential difference between right and 
wrong. 1836 Pexay Cycl. V1. 359 The science of casuis- 
try .. has been termed not inaptly the ‘art of quibbling 
with God’, 184: Emerson Lect. the Times Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 254 The Temperance-question..is a gymnastic train- 
ing to the casuistry and conscience of the time. 1862 
Mitt. Utilit. 37 Self-deception and dishonest casuistry. 
1889 Fowrer Princ, Morads uw. vic 247 Granted that duties 
inay clash, or that general rules may be modified by special 
circumstances, it is surely most important to determine be- 
forehand, as far as we can, what those circumstances are, 
and, in the case of clashing duties, which should yield 10 
the other. Now this, and this alone, is the task which 
‘Casuistry’ or the attempt to ‘resolve cases of conscience’ 
proposes to itself. . 

2, A register or record of (medical) cases, 

ag Ap W. Lece in Barthol. Hosp. Rep. XIX. 202 Nor 
can [ find any similar case in the casuistry of pemphigus 
as recorded in the year-bocks. ; 4 

+Ca‘sule. Ods. cxc. “ist. Also in 6 ensle. 
(OL. cased, also OF. casule, ad. L. casula (dim. of 
casa cottage’, used in late L. for ‘a vestment 
covering the whole person’ (‘casula est vestis 
cucullata, dicta per diminutioncm a casa, quod 
totum hominem tegat, quasi minor casa’, Isidorc 
XIX, xxiv. 17).] = CHASUBLE, 

axooo Moc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 196 Byrrum, casul. 1857 
Wills & Jaz, N.C. (1835) 159 Item more a casle of geld 
price viijZ. 1563-87 Foxe dA. & Af. (1596) 207/1 His [the 
archbishop of York's) casule, chimer, and rochet. 1656 
Brount Glossogr., Casuie, or Planet, one of those attires 
wherewith the Priest is vested, when he says Mass. 1824 
Soutney #4. of CA, (1841) 211 Plucked the priestly casule 
from his back. 

+Carsure. Obs. rare. [f. L. eds- ppl. stem of 
cadre to fall+-uneE (as ifad. L. *eds#ra).] Ca- 
dence, rhythm. 

1865 Catrina Answ. Treat, Crosse (1846) 298(D.) Allured 
with the pleasant casure of the metre. 


iCa‘sus. Obs. [L. casus fall, falling] Each 
of the serments of the base of a triangle cut off by 
a perpendicular falling thereon from the vertex. 

1591 Diccres Pantom, uu. xxiv. Piijb, Diuide both the 


Casus, that is to say, BD, nnd DC the distance of eyther 
Angle froin the perpendicular. 


Caswelly, -elte, obs. ff. CASUALLY, CASUALTY. 

Casydoyn, casyldon: see CAssipoine, obs. 
var. of CHALCEDONY. 

Cat (kect), 54,1 Forms: 1 eatte,eatt, 2-7 eatt, 
4-6 eatte, (3-7 kat, 6 katte), 1- eat. [The 
ME. and mod. cat corresponds at once to OF. 
cat and ONT. cat. The name is common Iu- 
ropean of unknown origin: found in Lnt. and 
Gr. in 1-4th c,, and In the modern langs. gener- 
ally, as far back as their records go. Byzantine 
Gr, had «d77a (in Cresarius ¢350) and later xarros, 
ns familiar terms = atAovpos ; mod.Gr. has ydra 
from Ital. Latin had caééa in Manrtinl a 100, 
and in the Old Latin Bible version (‘ //ala’), 
where it rendcrs aiAovpos. Palladius, ?¢ 350, 
has catzs, elsewhere scanned cafus (Lewis and 
Short), and prob, in both cases properly caftus. 
From ¢attus, catta, came nil the Romanic forms, 
It. gatto, Sp., Pg. gato, Cat. gat, Pr. cat, ONF. cat, 
F. chat, with corresponding feminines gatfa, gata, 
cala, cate, chate, chatle, Yhe Teutonic forms re- 
corded are OF. cat, catt, ON. kétt-r (:—kattuz) 
masc., genit. Aastar (Sw. kait, Da. kat); also OF. 
catte? fem., WGer. *katta (MLG., katie, MDu. £atte, 
kat, Yu. kat, also Sw. atia), OMG. chassd (MHG., 
mod.G, alse) fem.; OIG. had also chataro, 
MUG. hatero, hater, mod.G. and Du. Later, he-cat. 


CAT. 


The OTcut. types of these would be *£a¢é1z masc., 
*kaitén- fom., *kat(a)zon- masc. ; but as no form 
of the word is preserved in Gothic, it is not eertain 
that it goes back to the OTeut. period. It was 
at least WGer. ¢ 400-450. It is also in Celtic: 
Olr. cat masc., Gael. cat com., Welsh and Comish 
cath {., Breton £az, Vannes kac’h m. Also in Sla- 
vonic, with type fof-; OSlav. kot'ka f., Bulg. 
kotka, Slovenish kot m., Russ. &of m., kotchka, 
hoshka {., Pol. kot (kocsur m.), Boh. fof m., kotha 
f., Sorabian kofka; also Lith. date; Finnish 
Aatti. 

(These forms indicate extensive communication of the 
word, but do not fix the original source. History points to 
Egypt_as the earliest home of the domestic cat, and the 
name is generally sought in the same quarter; Martial‘s 
attribute might incline us to a Slavonic or Teutonic origin : 
£75 Maarttat xiii. 69 Pannonicas nobis nunquam dedit 
Umbria cattas. a2z50 Baruch yi. 21 (‘lala’) Noctua et 
hirundines et aves, similiter et cattze [LXX. xai of aiAoupor]. 

L. The animal. 

1, A well-known carnivorous quadraped (Fe/is 
domesticus) which has long been domesticated, 
being kept to destroy mice, and as a house pet. 

aBoo Corpus Gloss. 863 Fellus (felis\, catte.s a t000 
fEcrete Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 120 Muriceps, wel musio, mus 
ritegus, catt. ¢ 1050 Gloss. ibid. 445 Muriceps, cat. @ 1225 
Aucr, R. 416 Ne schulen habben no best, bute kat one. 
c31300 A’, Alis, 5275 By nighth als a cat hy seeth. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer IWife's Prot. 348 Who so wolde senge the cattes 
skin, Than wol the cat wel dwellen in hire in. ¢ 1520 
Anprewe Nodle Lyfe in Babees Bk. (1868) 224 The mouse 
hounter or catte is an onclene beste, & a poyson ennemy to 
all myse. 1556 Chron. Grey Fr. (1852) 88 Item..was a 
katte hongyd on the gallos tn Cheppe clothed lyke a preste. 
r602 Suaxs. //ant, v. i. 315 The Cat will mew, and Dogge 

bern BE, Dict. Cant. Crew sv. Mouse, 
He watcht me as a Cat does a Mouse. 19782 JoHxson 
Ramél. No, 188 p12 Purring like a cat. 1832 A. Fon- 
suanque Engl, ander 7 Admin, (1837) H. 272 The raffians 
who threw dead dogs and dead cats at the Duke. 

b. The male or he-cat (formerly also doar-cat, 
ran-cat) is now colloquially called Zom-cat (see 
Tom); formerly and still in north Engl. and Se. 
Gib-cat (see G1B) ; the female or she-ca? was for- 
merly also doe-cat. 

¢xqo0 Rom, Rose 6207 Gibbe_our cat That awaiteth mice 
and rattes to killen. axgz9 Skerton /. Sparcwe 22 To 
call Phylyp agayne, Whom Gyb our cat hath slayne. 3596 
Suaks. 1 Hen. /V, t. it. 83, Fam as Melancholy as a Gy! 
Cat. 1607-1797 {See Boar-cat], 1611 Cotcr., Chale, a 
she-cat or doe-cat. 1667 Perys Diary 29 Nov., Gur 
young gibb-cat did leap down our stairs..at two leaps. 
1749 Corrs Eng. Lat. Dict., A gib-cat, felis mas. oe 
Lee & Adz. of a Cat iv, Tom the Cat is born of poor but 
bonest parents. 1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar 7., Gib cat, a 
northern name for a he cat, there commonly called Gilbert. 

x Huppesrorp Sadmagundé (1793) 141 Cats .. of titles 
obsolete or yet in use, ‘Tom, Tybert, Roger, Rutterkin, or 
Puss. 1995 Wotcotrr(P. Pindar), Peter's Pension, Clapping 
their dead ram-cats in holy ground, 1839[see 13.c.] Fom-cat. 

ce. Wild Cat, #e/is Catus, the only represen- 
tative of the fcline genus found native in Great 
Britain ; it is larger and stronger than the domestic 
cat, and is by some eonsidered a distinct species. 

¢ 1400 in Cad. Dift, IV. 236 For hare, and foxe, and wild 
cattes. “1577 Nortusrooke Dictug (1843) 23 The church 
is no wylde cat; it will stande still. 1847 Carrenter 
Zoot, § 190 The Wild Cat .. is now confined to Scotland, 
some of the woods in the North of Jingland, the woody 
mountains of Wales, and some parts of Ireland. 

2. fig. As a term of contempt fora human being ; 
esp. one who scratches like a cat; a spiteful or 
backbiting woman. 

azz Ancr. R. 102 Hweder be cat of helle claurede euer 
toward hire, x60 Suaxs, dfs Well tw. ili. 295 A_pox upon 
him for me, he’s more and more a Cat. 1607 — Cor. IV. tie 
34 “Twas you incenst the rable-Cats. 1763 Mrs. Brooke 
Lady J. Mandevitle (1782) 11. 72 An old cat..who ts a 
famous proficient in scandal. 1778 Jounson in Boswell 
(1887) LIT. 246 She was a speaking cat. 1840 Markvat /'oor 
Jack xii, His mother called me an old cat. 

tb. slang. A prostitute. Ods. 

[x40 Pol. Poems I, 113 Be ware of Cristis curse, and of 
cattis tailis.] 1535 Lynprsav Satyre 468 Wantonnes, May | 
as ane brydlit cat, } brank. 1670 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Cat, acommon Whore. 1708 Morreux Rabelais (1737) V. 
217 Wrigglers, Misses, Cats, Rigs. 

3. Zool, Extended (usually in #7.) to the members 
of the genus Feds, including the lion, tiger, panther, 
lcopard, etc.; the feline animals or ca¢-hind, cat 
tribe. It cntcrs into the name of some of these, 
as the /iger-cat of South America. 

x607 Torsett. Four-/, Beasts 383 Panthers, Pardals 
Linxes, or Fygers, had been all of the kinde of Cats, 1796 
STEDMAN Surinain V1, xviit. 51 The tyger-cat is a very 
lively nnimal, with its eyes emitting flashes like lightning. 
1834 MeMurtrie Cuvier’s Anim, Ningd, 68 Of all the 
Carnaria the Cats are the most completely and powerfully 
armed, 1839 enny Cyct. X111. 430/2 Leopards, the name 
by which the greater spotted cats are known. : 

4, With qualifications (or contextually) applied 
to some animals of similar appearance, as czve/-cat, 
musk-cat, pole-cat, etc.; and in further extension 
to other animals, as flying-oat (Car/), an owl 
(cf. Fr. chat-huaut); sea-eat, the Wolf-fish, 

1553 Even Treat, New Jud. (Arb.) 25 In this region are 
founde many niuske cattes. 1600 SHaks. A. YZ. 11. ti. 70 


will haue his day. 


CAT, 
Ciuet is .. the verie vncleanly fluxe ofa cat. 160g — Lear 
m. iv. 109 Thou ow’st..the Cat, no perfume. 1699 B. BE. 


Dict. Cant. Crew sv. Flutter, An Owlis a Flying-Cat. 1859 
Varrewt Brit. Fishes (ed. 3) 11.384 The wolf-fish, sea-wolf, 
sea-cat, Scotland. /éid. ae ‘The savage Sea-cat is speedily 
rendered incapable of doing further harm. 1870 Every 
Boy's Ann. (Rtldg.) 623 The polecat had pounced upon the 
bait .. Between the two [dogs] the cat was killed. 

b. Short for CaTFisH 1b. ; 

1796 STEDMAN Surinam II, xviii, 60 The spotted-cat. this 
fish is formed not unlike a pike. 1848-60 Bartirtt Dict. 
Amer, 5.x. Catfish. .is also called by the name of Iorned- 
pout, Bull-head, Mud-pout, Minister, or simply Cat. 

+5. Short for Cat-skry, cat’s fur. Obs. 

1656 Sheph. Kalendar xxvii, Cats, Conies, Lambs, and 
diverse other thicke furres that be good and wholesome. 
1677 Hosses Zfomer 148 And from him then they took his 
cap of cat. 


II. Transferred senses, 

6. A movable pent-house used in early times by 
besicgers to protect themselves in approaching 
fortifieations, also called cat-howse: ef. BELFRY, 


Sow. In OF. chat-chastel (Cotgr.), med.L. caddies. 

(Caxton has darted cat: otherwise little evidence ap- 

ars of its use in aad except by modern historians trans- 
ae Lat. catius or Fr. chat.) 

1489 [sce Barsen-caT]. 1608 [see cat-house in 18]. 1833 
Soutney Naval lfist. Eng. 1. 85 Machines which, under 
the names of ‘Cats’ and ‘Sows’, were used in sieges. 1860 
Reave Cloister & #. xiii. (D.) A strong pent-house, which 
they called acat. 1885 C. W. Oman Ar? of War 58 If the 
moat could be filled, and the cat brought close to the foot of 
the fortifications, R : a 

+b. A lofty work used in fortifieations and 


sieges; a CAVALIER. Obs. 

1628 WitHer Brit, Rememd. w. 1304 A warlike Fort; A 
new rais‘d Mount, or some fire-spitting Cat. 1647-8 Cot- 
vere.t Davila’s Hist, fr. (1678) 524 Cavalicr, a Mount 
raised on purpose to plant cannon on. Some call it a Cat. 
1652 Suircey //onorta & Mam. 1, ii, Of turnpikes, flankers, 
cats, and counter-scarps. 

7. Naut. Applied to different parts of the con- 
trivance by which an anchor is raised out of the 
water to the deck of the ship, or suspended outside 
clear of the bow; chiefly =Cat-HEAD, but also 
used for the cat-purchase and the cat-/all (sce 18). 

1626 Cart. Smith Accid, Vung. Seamen 12 The forecastle 
..the Cat, Catshead and Cates holes. 1627 — Seaman's 
Gramm. ii. 11 The Cat is also a short peece of timber aloft 
right ouer the Hawse. 1670 Davnen Jempes? i. i, Haul 
Catt, haul Catt. 1769 Fatconrr Dict. Marine (1789), Cat, 
is..a..strong tackle, or complication of pullies, to hook and 
draw the anchor..up to the cat-head. 1825 H. GascotGne 
Nav. Fame 50 The Cat is hook’d ‘Haultaught!’ their 
weight they ply By Sticking-out more Cable ners supply. 
1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 56 Yhe cat, for lifting 
the whole weight of the anchor, is rove through the foremost 
sheave of the cat-head, through the inner sheave of the cat- 
block. 1864S. Fercuson Forging Anchor vi, A shapely one 
he is, and strong, as e’er from cat was cast. 1867 Suytu 
Sailor's Wd.-bk. 173, When the cat is hooked and ‘cable 
enough ° veered and stoppered, the anchor hangs below the 
cat-head. 1880 Boy's Own Bk. 315 Cat, a projecting piece 
of wood or iron to which sheets or alveve are made fast, 

_ 8. Short for CaT-o’-NINE-TAILS, 

1788 FatconripcEe 4/r. Slave Tr. 40 A cat (an instrument 
of correction, which consists of a handle or stem, made of a 
rope three inches and a half in circumference, and about 
eightcen inches in length, at one end of which are fastened 
nine branches, or tails, composed of log line, with three or 
more knots upon each branch’. 1789 Wotcort (P. Pindar) 
Subj. for Paint. Wks. 1812 I. 149 This Cat's a cousin. 
german to the Knout. 1824 Order in Council in Ann. 
Reg. (1824) 64*/2 Any whip, cat, stick, or other such like 
instrument, 1846 A. Foxsranque Life § Ladours it. (1874) 
7 The Duke's professional prejudice makes him cling to 
the cat. 

9. A double tripod with. six legs, formed by 
three bars joined in the middle and so placed that 
it always rests on three legs, as a cat is said always 
to land on its feet. 

1806 Aun. Reg. 960 A new toast-stand, or an improvement 
on the articles called cats or dogs, upon which things are 
placed before the fire. 1826 Scorr in S. Gibson Kemin. 
(1871) 17 A mahogany thing, which is called a cat, with a 
number of legs, so that turning which way it will it stands 
upright, 1847 Mrs. SHerwoop in Life vi. 88 There was 
an ebony cat standing before the fire, supporting a huge 

late of toast and butter. 1884 add Afadl G. 24 July 9/1 
There are also at least a couple of ‘cats’, stands for open 
fireplaces. 

10. A term used in various games. 

8. A small piecc of wood tapering at each end, 
used in the game of tip-cat, ete.; it is hit at one 
end by the cat-stick, and made to spring from the 
ground, and then driven away by a side stroke. 

1598 Fiorio, Liffo, a trap or cat, such as children play at. 
@ 1627 Mtooreton Mon, beware Wom, \. ii, Prithee, lay up 
Eid cat and cat-stick safe, @16s2 Brome New Acad, tv. 1. 
Wks. 1873 11, 66 All my storehouse of tops, gigs, balls, cat 
and catsticks. 1801 Strutt Sports and Past. 101 (N.) The 
cat is about six inches in Iength, and an inch and a half or 
two inches in diameter, and diminished from the middle to 
both ends, in the manner of a double cone. 

b. The game itsclf; tip-cat. 

1626 in Windsor § Eton Gaz. (1886) 6 Mar, 4/5 Playing at 
Catt in the Parke medow. 1653 J. Tavtox (Water P.) 
Journ, Wales (1859) 26 The lawful and laudable games of 
trapp, catt, stool-ball, racket, etc, 1801 Srrutr Sforts § 
Past. w. iii, 101. 1885 J. Brown Bunyan 61 He was one 
Sunday in the midst of a game of cat, 


+e. The cat-stick. Ods, 
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1636 Divine Trag, lately Acted 23 Sundry youths playing 
at Catt on the Lords day, two of them fell out, and the one 
hitting the other under the eare with his catt, he therwith 
fell downe for dead. ‘ 

. a. The stick in the game of Cat-in-the-hole. 
(Jamieson.) 

ryzt_ Kewry Se. Prov. 25 (Jam.) Tine Cat, tine Game, 
an allusion to a play called Casi’ the Hole, and the Eng- 
lish Kit-Cat. Spoken when men at law have lost their 
principal evidence. 

e. In names of games: + Cat and trap, Cat °° 
the hole (Sc.). Also Cat-anp-Doe 3. 

1598 Frorto, Gatia orba, a kinde of Christmas game called 
blinde is the cat. 1611 Cotcr., Mfartinet..the game called 
Cat and Trap. 1837-40 ILaLierron Clock. (1862) 442 What 
do you say to a game at, .odd and even, wild cat and ‘coon, 
or somethin’ or another? 1825-79 Jamieson Dict, Cat in 
the tlole, a game played hy boys, ; 

11. ‘A mess of coarse meal, clay, etc., placed in 
dove-eotes, to allure strangers’ (Halliwell). More 
fully salt-cat. 

1669 Wortincr Syst, Agric. ix. §2 (1681) 177 A Salt-Cat 
..» Which makes the Pigeons much affect the place: and 
such that casually come there, usually remain where they 
find such good entertainment, 

IIL. Phrases, 

12. Zo turn the cat in the pan; + a. to reverse 
the order of things so dexterously as to make 
them appear the very opposite of what thcy really 
are; to turn a thiug right about. Oés. 

[Origin unknown: the suggestion that cat was originally 
Cate does not agree with the history of that word.) 

1532 Use Dice Play (1850) 18 ‘These vile cheaters turned 
the cat in the pan, giving to divers vile, patching thefts, an 
honest & goodly title, calling it by the name of a law. 
61536-40 Jr. 7. 692 in Thynne Animady., Ther was a 
prouerbe I knew wan, callyd ‘ turnyng the cate in the pane 
1543 Recon /nvect. agst. Swearing Wks. (1843) 353 God 
saith, ‘Cry, cease not’, but they turn cat in the pan, and 
say, ‘Cease, cry not’. 1572 Iutoer (L.) A subtile turning 
the catte in the panne, or wresting of a false thing to some 
purpose. 1576 Newton tr. Lemnie’s Complex, (1633) 208 
‘Turning the Cat in the Pan, full of Leiger-duemaine. 1619 
H. Hutton Follie’s Anat, 31 11, with the proverbe, Turne 
the cat i’ th’ band. 

b. To change one’s position, ehange sides, from 
motives of interest, cte. 

1622 T. Srovcuton Chr. Sacrif. vil. 91 How do they 
shrinke? yea, how fouly do they .. turne_cat in pan, and 
become themselves persecuters of other? 1675 Crowne 
City Polit. ui, Come, Sirrah, you are a Villain, have 
turn’d Cat-in-pan, and are a ‘ory. @1720 Song, Vicar of 
Bray, | turned the cat in pan once more, And so became a 
Whig, sir. 1816 Scott Odd Mort. xxxv, ‘O, this precious 
Basil will turn cat in pan with any man’, 

13. a. A cat may look at a hing: there are cer- 
tain things which an inferior may do in presence 
of a supcrior, b. Care killed the cat: care 
will kill any one even though he had, like the 
proverbial eat, zine Lives. c. Enough to make acat 
speak: said of something very cxtraordinary (fre- 
quently of very good drink). a. 70 jerk, shool, 
whtp the cats to vomit, especially from too mueh 
drink. @. Zo see (watch) tohich way the cat 

jumps: ie. what direction events are taking. f. 
To fight like Kilkennycats: to engage in a mutually 
destruetive struggle. Zo dcl/ the cat, To hang the 
bell about the cat's neck: sce Brett v. and sb. Zo 
let the cat out of the bag: to disclose a guarded 
seeret: see Bac. Zo gvin like a Cheshtre cat (see 
N. & Q. 1852 V. 402). &. Cat and monkey trick 
(ef. Cat’s-PAW). 

a. 1562 J. Herwoon Prow. § py ie (1867) 57 A cat maie 
looke on a king, ye know. 1990 Greene Never too late 
(1600) 94 A Cat may looke at a King, and a swaines cye 
hath as high a reach as a Lords looke. 1730-6 Bary s.v., 
A Cat may look at a King. This is a saucy Proverb, 
generally made use of by pragmatical Persons, 

b. 1562 J. Hevwoon Prov. § Efpigr. Sag 162 A woman 
hath ag lyues like a cat. 1592 HAKS. Rom. & Ful. wr. 
i, 81 Good King of Cats, nothing but one of your nine 
lives. 1399 — Afuch Ado v.i. 133 Though care kil'd a cat, 
thou hast mettle enough in thee to kill care. 1682 N. O. 
Boilear’s Lutrin w. 332 Exiling fretting Care, that kills a 
Cat] 1684 Buxyan Pfigr. . (1862) 331 He had, as the 
say, as many Lives asa Cat, 1886 Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. Seah 
That Arab cat-o’-nine-lives, Osman Digna. 

¢. [1600 SHaKs. Zen. 1. ii. 86 Here is that which will 
giue language to you cat.] 1719 D’'Urrey Pilés IIL. 272 
Old Liquor able to make a Cat 5 1839 Dickens 
Nich. Nick. xii, It's enough to make a Tom cat speak 
French grammar, only to see how she tosses her head. 

a. 1609 Armin Afaids of More-cl, (1880 70 Ie baste their 
bellies and their lippes till we haue ierk’t the cat with our 
three whippes. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Brood Cormor. 
Wks. in. 5/1 You may not say hee's drunke.. For though he 
be as drunke as any rat He hath but catcht a fox, or whipe 
the Cat, 1830 Marrvar Aing’s Own xxxii, I'm cursedly 
inclined to shoot the cat. 

@. 1827 Scotr in Croker Pap. (1884) 1. xi. 319 Had I time, 
I believe I would come to London merely to see how the cat 
jumped. 1863 Kincstey Mater Bab, 289 He..understood 
‘so well which side his bread was buttered, and which way 
the cat jumped. 1885 Pall Afall G. 19 Mar. 1/2 The Op- 
position is as much devoted to the cult of the jumping cat 
as are the Liberals. 

f. 1770-1819 Wotcott (P. Pindar) 91 (D.) Lol like a 
Cheshire cat our court will grin. 1855 Tuackeray Wevw- 
comes xxiv. (D.), Mr. Newcome says.‘ That woman grins 
like a Cheshire cat’. 
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&. 1856 Ormsten Slave States 494 So successfully was 
this cat-and-monkey trick eitenmctl 


14. 70 draw through the water with a cat, also 
to whip the cat: to practise a practical joke, thus 
deseribed by Grose: 

‘Atrick often practised on ignorant country fellows, b 
laying a wager with them that they may be pulled throng 
a pond bya cat; the bet being made, a rope is fastened 
round the waist of the person to be catted, and the end 
thrown across the pond, to which the cat is also fastened by 
a pack-thread, and three or four sturdy fellows are ap- 
pointed to lead and whip the cat; these on a signal given, 
seize the end of the cord, and pretending to whip the cat, 
haul the astonished booby through the water! 

1614 B. Jonson Barthol, Hair i iv. (No, VN be drawn 
with a good gib cat through the great pond at home. 1682 
in Lond. Gaz. No. 1725/3 We hope, sir, that this Nation 
will be too Wise, to be drawn twice through the same Water 
by the very same Cat. 1 LB. EE, Dict. Canting Crew, 
Catting, drawing a Fellow through a Pond with a Cat. 
1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar T. sv. Cat-whipping. 1847 

ALLIWwELL, S,v. IPAIp-the-Cat. 1876 Zines 13 Aug, 
Drawing a cat through the Lea [Trial for manslaughter at 
Central Criminal Court 10 Aug. 1876). 1888 .V. 4 Q. Ser. 
vi. V. 310. 

15. In many other proverbs and phrases. 

¢1450 Henryson Mor. ad. 65 It is ane olde Dog .. that 
thou begyles, Thou weines to draw the stra before the Cat. 
c1sgo Lp. Berners Arth, Lyf. Bryt. 11814) 66 Wysdome is 
greate if the cat neuer touched mylke. @ 1535 More IHks. 
241 (R.) It was alway that y* cat winked whan her cye was 
oute. 1539 ‘Taverner Aras. Proc. 47 ‘Vhe catte wyll 
fyshe eate, but she wy] not her feele wette. 1562 J. Nev. 
woop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 10 When all candels be cut, all 
cals be grey. 1577 Hotinsusn Chron. 11. 731 ‘The Eng- 
lishmen in those daies were cats not 10 be canght without 
mittens. 1600 Stans. a. }. £2 un it, 10g f the Cat will 
after kinde, so be sire will Rosalinde. 1652 Cutreerer 
Astrol, Fudgen, Dis. (1658) 114 The disease will stay in 
one state as long as a Cat is tyed to a Pudding. 1665 
Vervs Diary 14 Avg, ‘The king shall not be able to whip 2 
cat but I mean to be at the tayle of it. 1708 Mottncx 
Kabelais vy. vii, As analogons as Chalk and Cheese, or a 
Cat and a Cartwheel! 1771 Smoteety /fanph, Cl IL 
8 June, At Londun, Lam pent up in frowzy lodgings, where 
there is not room enough to swing acat. 1887 Padl Mall 
G. 17 Oct. 2/2 They play a cat-and-mouse game with him 
for some time. | 

IV. Attrib. and Comd, 

16. attrib. OF or pertaining to cats; cat - like. 
(Often hyphened, as in next.) 

1500-20 Dunsar Of Ane Blak noir 8 Quhon hir schort 
catt noiss vp skippis, 1720 Stovw's Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) 
I, 1 xvi. 84/1 One lion, one lioness, one leopard, and two 
cat Lions in the said ‘Lower. "774 Goins. Nat. fist. 
(1776: IIL. 249 Animals of the cat kind. 1839-47 Topp Cycé. 
Anat. & Phys, W11. 302/1 In the .. cat-tribe, there is a ci. 
cum, though it is simple and short. 1865 Dickens J/at. 
Fri, viii, Mouldy Httle plantation or cat-preserve. 1881 
Mivart Ca/ 366 We cannot of course, without becoming 
cats, perfectly understand the cat-inind. 

17. General comb.; a. attributive, as cat-Jol/, 
-lanid, -scratch, -shozw, -speech ; b. objective, as cal- 
calcher, -hauling, -hiller ; ce. parasyuthctic, as ca/- 
eyed, -faced, -footed ; also cat-wise adv. 

1ggz G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 8 lostead of thunderboltes 
shooteth nothing but dogholtes or *catboltes. 1799 SouTuEY 
Nondeser. v, Rare music! I would rather hear “cat-court- 
ship Under my bed-room window in the night. 1613 Rows 
LANDS Four A'nates (1843) 42 Night-Raven, and such *Cat- 
cyed Fowle. @1700 Devven Lucretius wv. R.) lf cat-cy"d, 
then a Pallas is their love. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master 
vut. 212 Some *cat-fac’d General. 1598 E. Giipin Shiad. 
(1878) 52 *Cat-footed for slie pace, and without sonnd. 1847 
Tennyson /’riuc. 1. 103, 1 stole. .Cat-footed thro’ the town, 
1844-7 Chambers’ Misc. Useful Tracts cxlix. 17,1 saw a 
slave punished by *cat-hauling. The cat was placed onthe 
bare shoulders, and forcibly dragged by the tail down the 
back..of the prostrate slave. 1880 Atlantic Aonthhy done 
737 It is merely a “cat-scraich. 1883 E. M. Bacon Diet. 

‘oston, ALass. 304 *Cat-shows, dog-shows. 1789 WoLcotT 
(P. Pindar) Subj, for Paint, Wks. 1812 I. 187 Asif with know- 
ledge of Reg eas endued. @ 1845 Hoop drish Schoolm, 
xvi. (1871) 191 Climbeth, *catwise, on some London roof. 

Special comb. : cat-and-clay (.S¢.), straw 
and clay worked together into pretty large rolls 
and laid betwecn the wooden posts in constructing 
mud-walls; cat-back, Aaut, (see cat-rofe); cat- 
beam (Aazt.), the beak-head beam, the broadest 
beam in aship (sce BEAK-HEAD 3 and CaT-HEAD 1); 
cat-blash (d/a/.)=Cat-uaP ; cat-block (Vaui.), 
a two- or three-fold block forming part of the 
cat-tackle ; cat-brain (dia/.), a soil consisting 
of rough clay mixed with stones; cat-brier, 
an American name for Smilax (Treas. Bot.); cat- 
chop, a plant, Avesembryanthemum felinum ; cat- 
collops (d/a/.), cat’s-meat; cat-dirt, a kind of 
clay; ecat-face (U.S.), a mark in lumber-wood 
(see quot.) ; cat-fall (Aazt.), in the eat-taekle, 
the rope between the cat-block and the sheaves in 
the eat-head ; eat-, cat’s-gold (Ger. Aatcengold, 
Sw. Aattguld), a yellowish variety of mica (ef, Cat- 
SILVER); ‘feat-harrow (S¢.), a nursery game, 
played by pulling crossing loops of thread, eaé- 
saw; eat-haw (<d/ra/.), the fruit of the hawthorn ; 
eat-hook (Aaut.), the hook on the cat-block by 
which it is eonnceted with the anchor when the 
latter is to be eatted ; eat-house (sce 6 above); 
cat-ice, cat’s ice, thin ice of a milky white ap- 


pearance in shallow places, from under which the 
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water has receded; cat-in-clover, Bird’s-foot Tre- 
foil, Lotus corniculatns; cat- keys, cat's - keys, 
eats and keys (dia/.), the fruit of the ash-tree, 
culver-keys ; eat-ladder, a kind of ladder used on 
the sloping roofs of houses ; + cat-leap (see quot.); 
also the distance a cat leaps; cat-mallison (see 
quots.); cat-nap, a short nap while sitting ; cat- 
owl, a North American species of owl; f cat- 
pipe, a cat-call (see CAT-cALL 1) ; cat-purchase 
(Naul.) = cat-lackle; eat-rope (Nani), + (4) = 
cat-fail; (6.) ‘a line for hauling the cat-hook 
about; also cat-back-rope’ (Smyth Sailor's Word- 
6k.); cat-salt, ‘a beautifully granulated kind of 
common salt .. formed out of the bittern or leach 
brine’ (Chambers Cyc/. Supp.); cat-saw = cat- 
harrow; cat-scaup, -scalp (d7a/.), an ironstone 
nodule (see Cat-kAD 2); cat-sleep = caf-nap ; 
+cat-sloe, the Wild Sloe; cat-squirrel, (a.) the 
common squirrel (dfa/.); (4.) the grey American 
squirrel; cat-steps, ‘the projections of the stones 
in the slanting part of a gable’ (Jamieson), crow- 
steps ; cat-stopper (Aaz/.), the cat-head stopper 
(see Cat-HEAD 1); ¢ cat-succory, the Wild Suc- 
cory ; cat-tacklo (Aa@ut.), the tackle to raise the 
anchor to the cat-lkead (sec CAT-HEAD 1); cat- 
thyme, a species of Zeucrinm, which causes 
sneezing ; cat-trail (</fa/.),the Great Valerian, or 
its root, used to attract cats; cat-tree, -wood, 
the Spindle-tree ; cat-whin (dfa/.), a name of va- 
rious plants as Dog-rose, Burnet-rose, etc. ; + eat- 
wort = Catmint; tcat-wralling: see CarEeR- 
wauLinc, Also Car-anp-Doc, Cat-car., ete. 
1756 Mrs. Catorrwoon Frail. (1884) 18 [The cottage] was 
built of timber stoops, and what we call “cat and clay walls. 
1833 /raser’s Mag. VIII. 410 The cat-and-clay hovels.. 
had given place to neat..cottages. 1882 Naxes Seaman. 
ship ed. 61.91 *Cat-backs. .are fed through leading blocks. 
© 850 Radim, Navig. (Weale) 95 *Cat- Beam, or Beak- Head 
Beam. 1877 E. Peacock NSM. Linc, Gloss, (FE. DS.) 
s y., You call this tea maybe, I call it sore *cat-blash, 1769 
Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) F iij, The *Cat-hlock is eni- 
ployed to draw the anchor up to the cat-head. 1840 R. 
Dana a Alast xxiii.68 The cat-block being as much as a 
mau could lift. 1679 PLor Staffordsh, (1686) 345 The *Cat- 
brain, i.e. a sort of barren clay and stone mixt. 1879 Miss 
{eee Shropsh, Word-bk., Cat-brain, a rough clayey 
kind of soil full of stone. 1875 Emrxson Lett, §& Soc. 
Aims iv. 117 A clump of alders, with “cat-briers. 18 
Whitby Gloss., *Catcollop, cat's meat, more particularly 
the inmeats of animals. 1747 Ilooson Miner's Dict. 
It ij, *Catdirt-Clay [is] a kind of Clay that is short in 
cutting, and mixed with joynts that are whiter than the 
Clay itself. 2794 Surtivan Miews Nat, HW. 253 Cat-dirt, 
channel, &c. found in Derbyshire, are all lava. 18979 /.a2- 
derman'’s Gaz. 3 Dec., Logs that have *cat faces or burnt 
places .. the cat face or knots. 1769 Fauconer Dict. 
Marine (1789) Liv, A rope called the *cat-fall..communi- 
cates with the cat block. 1849 R. Dana Bef. Most xxviti. 
97 All hands tallied on to the cat-fall. 1882 NAres Sca- 
monskip (ed. 6)175 The cat-fall ..is rove through a sheave 
inthe cathead. 1762 tr. Buschrnug’s Syst, Geog. 1. 42 "Cats- 
gold, which is semi-transparent. 19776 SrirertTu Gellert's 
Metal. Chym, 10 Cat-gold .. So the glimmer is called hy 
the Germans, when it has the colour of gold. 1529 Lyn- 
pesay Complaynt 303 Thay gan to draw at the *cat harrow, 
rgar Kewry Se. Prov, 329 (Jam.) They draw the Cat Har- 
row; that is, they thwart one another. Camorn Kem, 
(1657) 206 This *cat-house answerable to the cattus men. 
tioned by Vegetius, was used in the siege of Bedford casile 
in the time of King Henry the third, 1840 L. Ritcime 
Windsor Cast. 21g The gattus or cat house, the belfry 
and sow .. were covered machines, used to protect soldiers 
in their attacks upon the gates or walls. x Daily News 
to Nov. 5/7 The worst that would happen to him would be 
to break through the “cat ice in shallows, 1695 Westmacor 
Script. Herb. 189 The Sycomore with us. .leaves an imper- 
fect Fruit, called Pods, or *Cat-keys. 1883 Standard 2 
Feb. 3/6 A *cat ladder, twelve feet in length [was] place 
on the roof. 6x1 Cotcr. s.v. Chat, Sault du chat, the 
*cat-leape ; a certaine tricke done by Tumblers, nnd vaulters 
upon a table set aslope against a wall, 1583 W/f of fsad, 
Walker, Kendal (Somerset Ilo.) One gous trough with 
one thinge to putt chease in, alijs *Calimaddeson. 1781 J. 
Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. (E. D, S.) Catmallisons, the 
cupboards round the chimneys in the north, where they pre- 
serve their dried beef and provisions, 1856 Kane Arcé. 
Exfl, V.iv. 54 Catching *cat-naps as I could in the day .. 
but carefully waking every hour, 1885 N,V. Weekly Sun 
13 May 2/7 Catnaps were caught in the chairs as the players 
sat. 1854 Tuornau JVadden xv. (1886) 271 An unmistakable 
*cat-owl .. with the most harsh and tremendous voice.. 
responded. x R. L'Estrance Fables clxxvi. (1714) 190 
Put them [#.¢. Songsters] out of their Road once, and they 
are Meer *Cat-Pipes and Dunces, 1627 Cart. Smitn Sea- 
man's Gram, vi. 28 The "Cat rope is to hale vp the Cat, 
1630 £: Tayror (Water P.) Navy of Landsh. S. 1. 81/1. 
1723 Brown in Phil. Trans. XXX11. 354 The Liquor. .will 
erystalize to the Sticks, something like Ayes er but in 
much larger Shoots; and this they call *Cat-Salt, or Salt- 
Cats, 18975 Ure Dict, Arts If. 748 Lymington cat-salt. 
1738 Wooowano Fossils (J.) The nodules .. found in the 
rocks near Whitehaven in Cumberland, where they call 
them “catscaups. 1837 Miss Sepewick Live & det L. (1876) 
63 Roused from her ‘cat-sleep by the unwonted noise. x5: 
Lyte Dodoens vi, xIvit. 721 The fruite .. growing upon the 
blacke thorne, is called *Catte Slose, and Snagges. 1587 
M. Grove Pelops & Hipp. (1878) 124 Change... For grapes 
most pure his cat sloes sower frute. 1882 Sc. Gossip July 
16: The following is a list of names now or lately in use in 
the vicinity of Whitby .. **Catswerril’ squirrel. 1833 
#raser’s Mag. VIII. 399 Me sought refuge on the top of 
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his master’s house, and, sidling up the *cat-steps, disap- 
ared with his prize. 1715 Prriver in Pail, Trans. 

XIX, 231 Blew *Cat-Succory. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast 
xv. 40 The *cat-lackle-fall was strung along. a 1450 Aiphita 
(Anecd. Oxon.)27 Calanentun: magts, *catwort. Fbid,125 
Nefta, catwort. F 

9. Comb. with cat's: a. cat’s-carriago (Sc.), 
the game of king’s-cushion; + cat's - pellet, 
+ cat’s-play, ? tip-cat or some other game with a 
cat (see 10 above); cat’s-purr, a thrill felt over 
the region of the heart in certain heart-diseases ; 
cat’s-tooth (see quot.). Also Cat's - cRaDLE, 
-EYE, -AIR, -MEAT, -PAW, etc. : 

1609 Manchester Crt. Leet Rec, (1886) 1, 248 A game or 
games vsed in the towne of Manchest’ called giddye guddye 
or *catts pallett, 1648 Brit. Belimanin Harl, Misc. V1. 
625 (D.) Who beals the boys from cat’s-pellet and stool-ball ? 
1668 R, L’Estrance Vis, Migs” (2708) 179 They had been 
either at *Cats-play, or Cuffs. 1776 Woutrein PArl, Trans. 
LXVI. 620 *Cat's tooth, white lead ore, from Ireland, 

b. esf. in plant-names: cat’s-claw, (a.) Common 
Kidney-Veteh, Anthyllis vulucraria; (b.) = Cat- 
in-clover (18); cat’s-ear, (a.) the book-name of the 
genus //ypocharis; (6.) Mountain Everlasting, 47- 
lennaria dioica, t cat’s-grass; cat’s-milk, a 
species of spurge, Sun-spurge, Euphorbia helio- 
scopia ; + cat's-spear, Reed-mace, 7ypha latifolia, 
Also Cat’s-EYE, -FOOT, -TAIL, etc. 

1756 P. Browne Famaica 204 "Cat's claws. This tittle 
plant is frequent about Old Harbour. 1848 C. A. Jouns 
Week Lizard 310 Hippochzris maculata, Spotted *Cat's- 
ear. ¢14s0 A [pAita (Anecd. Oxon.) 38 Centinod itm, $ > 
grece wef *cattesgres. 186x Miss Pratr Flower. PUY. 5 
Sun a pnine .. Country people call it.. *Cat's milk .. it is 
a troublesome weed. 

+ Cat, 52.2 Also catt. Obs. exc. in Comb. [Origin- 
ally, the same word as prec. ; Du Cange has catia 
‘navis species’, alsoga/us of date ¢ 1175; OF. chaz, 
chat, calz (see Jal, and Godef.); but the relation 
between these and the Eng. word, and the reason 
of the name, do not appear.] 

A name given to a vessel formerly used in the 
coal and timber trade on the north-east coast of 
England ; see Falconer’s description (quot. 1769). 

1699 in Dict. Nat, Biogr. VU. 305/1, I was made a lieu- 
tenant by the lords of the admiralty for boarding a cat 
that was laden with masis, 1747 (Dec. 4) J. Gampirr to 
Secretary Adm'ity(MS,) Drove a new catt of near soo tons 
on the Barrough Sand. 1759 Aom. Saunoers in Naval 
Chron, X\I1. 439 Two Cats, armed and loaded with pro- 
visions, Faiconrr Dict. Marine (1789) Cat, a ship 
employed in the Coal trade, formed from the Norwegian 
model. It is distmguished a a narrow stern, projecting 
quarters, a deep waist, and by having no..figure{head} 
These vessels are generally built remarkably strong, and 
carry from four to six hundred tons, Chatte, a small two- 
masted vessel, formed like a cat or Norwegian pink. x 
Rigging § pee 5 I. 236 Cat, a vessel, used by the 
Northern Nations of Sure with three masts and a bow. 
sprit, rigged similar to an English ship; having, however, 
pole-masts and no top-gallant sails. ¢x825 J. Ducnare New 
Brit, Trav, iv. 303 Certain vessels, called Ipswich Cats of 
large tonnage .. formerly employed in the coal-trade here, 

(The name is unknown to the oldest of the Elder Brethren 
of Trinity House, Newcastle (aged 82), and to the oldest 
North Sea pilots there. One of the latter, however, remem- 
bers to have heard asa boy the joke ‘Do you know when 
the mouse caught the cat?’ (the Afonse being a sand-bank 
in the Thames); and several remember the expression cut- 
énuilt in the early part of the century. The last ‘cat-built’ 
ship is said to have been lost more than jo years ago.) 

Hence (perh.) cat-boat, a kind of sailing-boat 
having the mast placed very forward and rigged 
with one sail; cat-rig, a rig of one fore-and-aft 
mainsail, used for pleasure-boats in smooth water; 


80 cat-rigged adj. ; cat-bsilt (see above). 

1867 F. Lvotow Little Bro, 96 The cat-rig boat, .carries 
fi main-sail only and is a favourite on the Shrewsbury river, 
1883 //arfecr’s Mag. Aug. 444/2 Victories of which cat. 
boats might be ashamed. 1885 Sat, Ken, 3 Jan. 11/1 Open 
boats of one jib and mainsail and cat varieties. 1887 Daily 
Tel, 10 Sept. 2/5 A couple of trim-Iooking catboats .. 
were dropped astern at a great rale.. The catboalman is 


ambitious, 

Cat (ket), v. [f. Cat sd] 

1. Naut. (¢rats.) To raise (the anchor) from the 
surface of the water to the cat-head. 

1769 Fatconex Dict. Marine (1789) To cat the Anchor, is 
to hook a tackle called the cat to it’s ring, and thereby pull 
it up close to the cat-head. 1833 M. Scorr Jom Cringle ii, 
(1859) Bo Lend a hand lo cat the anchor. 1882 Nares Sea- 
manship (ed. 6) 203 The cable. will, .clear itself in catting. 

b. To cat and fish + to raise the anchor to the 
cat-head and secre it to the ship’s side. 

1808 Regul. Service at Sea v. iv. §25 Never..to give her 
head-way untill the anchors are catled and fished. 1882 W.C. 
Russet Sailor's Sweeth, 1. tii, 59 Everything was now snug 
forward, the anchor catted and fished, and the decks clear. 

2. To ‘draw through a water with a cat’: see 
Cart 14. 

3. To flog with the cat-o’-nine-tails. 

1865 Spectator 18 Nov, 1271/1 Thirty of them were lashed 
to a gun, and catted with fifty lashes each. 


4. dial. and collog, To vomit, See Zo shoot the 
cat (Cat sb.1 13 d). 

Hence Ca‘tted f/. a.; Catting v6/. sé. 

Cata- (kata-), cat-, cath-. [Gr. xara-, xat-, 
kaé-, & preposition used in comp. with the senses a. 


CATACHRESTICAL. 


down (locally); b. down (of diminution,reduction, 
consumption, waste), away, entirely, ‘up’; ce. 
implying disparagement or abuse (=27/s-); d, 
inferior, subsidiary; e@. down upon, against (as 
blows fall); f. against and reflected back, ence, 
answering to, according to, alongside of, each to 
each; g. intensive, downright, thoroughly, com- 
pletely; h. Aezce, like Eng. ée-, making a verb 
transitive. All these senses occur in Eng. words 
into which cafa- enters; most of these are adapted 
or formed from compounds already made iu 
Greek, others follow or,extend Greek analogies. ] 

Cataba-llitive, a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. xaraBaa- 
Ae to cast down.] Tending to throw down, 

815 T. Peacock /eadlong Hall. 79 A machine containing 
a peculiar cataballitive quality, 

+ Cataba‘ptist. Ods. [ad. Gr. xaraBawnorhs 
‘coined by Gregory Nazianzen as opp, to Baz- 
niorys’ (L. aud 8.) ; f. xara down + Barnoris one 
who dips, baptizcr.] 

‘One that abuseth or depravcth, or is anadversary 
to the sacrament of Ba Dies, * (Blount Glossogr. 
1636), A nickname of 16-17th c. for any one 
who rejected the orthodox doctrine of baptism. 

156: ‘I. Norton Calzin's Fast. w. xv. (1634) 648 Cata- 
baptists, which denie that we be righily baptised, because 
we were baptised wicked men and idolaters in the Popish 
Kingdome, 1640 Br, HAL £fyisc. ut. vii. 128 The receiv- 
ing of Infants to holy Baptisme is a matter of so high 
cousequence, that we justly Brand our Catabaptists with 
heresie, for denying it. 1642 Fearty Differs Difpt 23 
(R.) They [Anabaptists] are called also Catabaptists, from 
the preposition xaré and Bawritw, signifying an abuser or 
prophaner of baptism. 1785 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 1, vi. ii. 
227 The Anabaptisis, whom he calls Catabaptists, 1864 
Afem, W, Bulli, (185) 27 He was a Catabaptist, holding 
that the ordinance of baptism was to be administered only 
to Jews and Pagans, 

So +Cataba‘ptism; + Catabapti‘stical a.; 

+ Cataba‘ptistry [cf. Ananapristry], the doc- 
trine of Catabaptists. 
, 1§74 Waitcirr Def. Answ, ut, Wks. 1851 I. 368 Neither 
is this any title of ‘catabaptistry’, 16s J. Gooowin (title), 
Cata-Baptism; or new Baptism waxing old, and ready to 
vauish away. 1661 GAavoen Consid. 12 The Liturgy. .vindi- 
cates the..Catholick use of Infant Kaptiam against the 
Anabaptistical novelty and Catabaptistical perverseness, 

|| Catabasion (-beerzign). [Gr. xaraBdoiov.] A 
place for relics under the altar of a Greek church, 

1753 in Cuamarzs Cyc, Supp, (Also,in mod. Dicts.) 

Catabatic (-bartik), a. Afed. [ad. Gr. xaraBa- 
nixés affording an easy descent, f. xaraBaivew to go 
down.] ‘Desceuding or declining by degrees. 
Applied to a fever which gradually abates in 
severity till its termiuation ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

|| Catabiba:zon. Astro? Obs. [Gr. xarapi- 
Batév bringing down, lowering.) (See quot.) 

1696 in Paiwurs, 1721-rBe0 in Hairy. 1751 CuaMBERS 
Cycl., Catabibazon, in Astronomy, the moon’s descending 
node; called also Dragon's Tail. 

Catacathartic: sce CarocaTuanrtic, 

+ Cataca:tholic, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Cata- 
in sense of perversion.}] Catholic by a perversion 
of the name. 

1608 Bp. Kine Seem. 25 Let..Catholique, Catacatholique 
cruelty be a prouerbe. 

Catacaustic (kxlikd'stik), a. and sé. [mod, 
f. Gr. xara- back, again (as in cafofirics) + xavo- 
nix-és Caustic, So F. calacanstigue.| Catacaustic 
(curve) ; a Cavstic curve formed by reflexion. 

1708 Kersey, Catacaustich Curve, 1731 Baiwry, Cata- 
cansticks, causlicks by Reflection. 5: Cuamarrs Cyc, 
s.v. Caustic, Every curve has its twofold caustic : accord. 
ingly, canstics are divided into catacausties and diacaustics, 
1807 in G. Grecory Dict. Arts. 

atachese, -ise, var. of CATECIESE, -1ZF. 

| Catachresis (ketikrisis). Also 7 kata-, 
eato-. [a. L, catachrésis,a. Gr. kardypyois misuse 
(of a word), f. xaraypio@a to misuse, f. xara 
with sense of perversion + ypija@a: to use.} 

Improper use of words ; application of a tertn to 
a thing which it does not properly denote; abuse 
or perversion of a trope or metaphor. 

1589 Purrennam Eng. Poeste (Arb.) 190 marg., Cata- 
chresis or the Figure of abuse. 605 J. Dove Confit, 
Atheism 81 The three famous Lakes..which are commonly 
by the figure catachresis called seas. 1662 Fetter §or- 
Thies ut 185 The general Katachresis of Good for Great 
(a good blow, got piece, ete., 18:0 Coterince Friend 
(ed, 3) ILI, 221 The proverb is current by a misuse, or a 
catachresis at least, of both the words, fortune and fools. 

Catachrestic (ketikre-stik, -7stik), a. [nd. 
Gr. xataxpyorixds misused, misapplied : see prec.] 
Of the nature of catachresis ; wrongly used, mis- 
ee wrested from its proper meaning. 

3656 Biounr Glossogr., Catachrestical, Catachrestique, 
abusive, as when one word is improperly put for another. 
x7a5 J. Reynoups View of Death x, Go Doaling, fond 
Philosophy, With all th tachreslic Names, 1818 Hac- 
tam Mid, Ages (1872) 111. 238 The phrase is, so to say, 
calachrestic, not used in a proper sense, 

Catachre‘stical, ¢. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
Having to do with catachresis ; also = prec. 


CATACHRESTICALLY. 


1609 Br. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath, 156 This, .Mis- 
begotten Catachresticall companion, 1651 Baxter Jf. 
Baft. 88 An abusive Catechresticall sence. 1695 HumFREV 
Mediocria 35 Justification from a law, and not dy it, isa 
Catechrestical specch, 1 C. A. Brices Bibl, Study 355 
Hyperboles, analogies, and Ioose catachrestical expressions. 

Catachre'stically, az. [f. pree. + -1¥?.] 
In a catachrestic manner; by improper usc of 
language or terms. 

c1600 Timor w. iii. (1842) 67, 1603 Sir C. Hevvon Find. 
Astrol. xviii. 375 He would catachrestically, or improperly, 
apply them to the partes of the Zodiacke. 1702 C. Mature 
Magn. Chr. ww. ii. (1852) 49 The churches (as they were 
catechrestically called), 1864 J. II. Newnan Aol. 274 And 
(to speak catachrestically) they are most likely to die in the 
Church, who are. .most prepared to leave it. ; 

Catachthonian (kxtikpéunian), a. [f. Gr. 
xaraxOdveos subterranean, f. xavd down, under + 
xOdvios of the ground, f. 8d ground +-14y.] 
Subterranean. ‘ 

1888 Ruvs J/ibbert Lect. 131 Pluto.. was always ..a 
chthonian or catachthonian Zeus. 

So Catachthonic a. 

1884 A thenzunt 8 Mar. 314/3 Inthe Takashima coal-mine 
..an underground, or, as he prefers to call it, a catach- 
thonic observatory. 

Cataclasm (kex'taklez’m), fad. Gr. xard- 
wAagpa breakage, f. xara-xAdy to break down, 
break off.] A break or disruption. 

1849 Soutney Sir 7. More 11. 201 The cataclasms of the 
moral and social world. 1834 — Doctor cxxiii. (1862) 304 
‘The history of the human race is but _a parenthesis between 
two cataclasms of the globe which it inhabits. 1870 Bowen 
Logic ix.301 To suppose that there was any Cataclasin, any 
violent disruption of what is the ustial course of nature. 

Hence Cataelas‘mic a. 

1888 H. S. Howtann Christ or Eccles. 37 Something 
abrupt, violent, cataclasmic. 


Cataclysm (ke'tikliz'm). Also 7 -clisme. 


{a. F. cataclysme (16the. in Littré), ad, Gr. xara- 
xdvopds deluge (also fig.), f. eara-xrAd Cav to deluge, 
f, card down +«Ad¢-ev to wash, dash as a wave.] 

A great and getteral flood of water, a deluge ; 
esp. the Noachian deluge, the Flood. 


In Geology resorted to by some as a hypothesis to account 
for various phenoniena ; hence _used vaguely for a sudden 
convulsion or alteration of physical conditions. ae 

1637 Hevwoop Rey. Ship 3 More soules, .then perisht in 
the first Vniversall Cataclisme. 1660 R. Coke /’civer § 
Suby. 91 Mankind sinned Malitiously, before God brought 
the general cataclysme upon them. 1833 Lyrut Princ, 
Geol, I11. 101 For the proofs of these general cataclysms 
we have searched in vain, 1878 H. M, Stantey Dark 
Cont. 11. ii. 52 The accumulated waters. .will sweep through 
the ancient gap with the force ofa cataclysm. 1899 tr. //aec- 
kel's Evol. Man 1. iv. 77 The hypothesis usually called the 
Theory of Cataclysms or Catastrophes. : 

2. fig.; esp. a political or social upheaval which 


sweeps away the old order of things. 

1633 True Trojans un. 1 in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 468 Ready 
to pour down cataclysms of blood, 1633 T. Aoams £.xp. 
2 l’cter ii. 6 Heaven rained on them great cataclysms of 
flames. 1861 Sat. Rev, 20 July 67 That the Indian army 
surgeons will be swept away in the general cataclysm. 1882 
g . Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. 1. 108 In the general up- 

eaval of doctrine. .during the Reformation cataclysm. 

Cataclysmal (kextikli-zmal), 2. 
-AL: cf. abysmal.) = CATACLYSMIC. 

1857 Pace Adv. Text.bk. Geol. xviii. (1876) paz tt is never 
cataclysmal save over the most partial and isolated tracts. 
1862 D. Wuson Prek. Afar (1864) 1, iii. 50, 1 could detect 
nothing. .indicating cataclysmal action. 

Jig. 1882 Q. Rev, July 275 We now know what it is the 
Radical party are waiting for .. It is a cataclysmal catas- 
trophe, 1885 Spectator 19 Dec. 1693 [He] is too old to stand 
the shock of such a cataclysmal enlightenment, 

Cataclysmatist (ktikli-zmatist). vave—'. 
[f. Gr. xardwdvepa, -paros (taken as = KaraxAvapds 
CaraciysM) +-18t.] = CATACLYSMIST. 

18gg Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xv. § 645 It is manifest, say 
the cataclysmatists, that though the two hemispheres do 
receive annually the same amount of solar heat, etc, 

So Cataclysma-tic a. = CATACLYSMAL, 

1883 Merivate White Piler., Hackel, Fast dying out are 
man’s later appearances, Cataclysmatic geologies gone. 

Cataclysmic (ketakli-zmik), a. [f. Cata- 
cLhysM+-1c, Cf. ¥. calaclysmique.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a cataclysm. 

1851 Kixcstry Feast Epil., What if the method whereon 
things have Departed since the Creation were..a cataclys- 
micmethod? 1879 Le Conte Elem, Geol. 55x ‘Lhe old geolo- 
gists regarded these clranges. .as sudden and cataclysmic. 

Cataclysmist (ketiklizmist). [f. Cara- 
CLYSM+-1sT.] One who adopts the hypothests of 
cataclysms in Gcology; a ‘ catastrophist’. 

1887 A thenzum 24 Sept. 410/3 In 1865 the battle of the 
* Uniforinitarians’ and eMac lysuiiaes *, ‘Sub-aérialists * and 
‘Marinists', was still raging. 

Cataclystic, 2. rare—'. [f. Gr. type *xaranxdv- 
ortu-ds, f. earaxdbCev (sce above).] Cataclysmic. 

1864 Reader No. 88. 298/2 The cataclystic geology. 

Catacomb (ketakoum), [a. F. catacombe, ad. 
It. catacomba (=Pr. cathacumba, Sp. calacumba) 
:—late L. Catacumbas, a name of which even the 
original application is uncertain; see below.] 

1. A subterranean place for the bnrial of the 
dead, consisting of galleries or passages with re- 
cesses excavated in their sides for tombs. 

Vor. IL. 


[f. prec. + 


169 

a. Representing the Latin ca/acumbas (catecum- 
pas), or (?) ad calacumbas, used as early as the 
sth c. in connexion with the subterranean ceme- 
tery under the Basilica of St. Sebastian, on the 
Appian Way, near Rome, in or ncar which the 
bodies of the apostles Peter and Paul were said 
to have been deposited: this is the only sense in 
which the word occurs in English before the 17th c. 

971 Blickl. iont, 193 Eal folc Romwara befeng ba licho- 
man on pare stowe Catacumbe py wege pe hate Appia. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 119/1 Whan thou hast wasshed it 
Lny body} thou shalt ifr it at Cathacombes by the ap- 
pottlis. “id. 205/2 ‘he grekes .. threwe the bodyes [of 
the two apostles} in a pitte at catacumbas. 1636 Apr. 
Winuams /fely Table (1637) 220 ‘Vhe famous place called 
Catacombe (a word of mongrell composition, half Greck, 
half Latin, and signifying as much as near the Tombs), a 
kind of vaulted Church under the earth. 1786-7 tr. Aeys- 
ler's Trav, (1760) 11. 207 From this church a pair of stairs 
leads down into the Roman catacombs. 1854 Co... Wiseman 
Fabiola u. ii, The cemetery of St. Sebastian |among] other 
names had that of Ad Catacumbas: the meaning of this 
word is completely unknown, 1870 W. B. Maraiott Jest. 
Catacombs x Catacombs—this name properly applies only to 
one particular cemetery beneath the church of St. Sebastian, 

b. In later times applied (in the plural) to all 
the subterranean cemeteries lying around Kome 
(which, after having been long covered up and for- 
gotten, were fortuitously discovered in 1578). In 
the singular applied to a single crypt or gallery. 

1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. VI (1867) 121 ‘I'cn miles, 
alinost, round about Rome, under the vineyards and corn- 
fields, are hollow caves, streets, rooms, chappells, finely 
painted, etc. which is called Rome underground, or the 
Catacombs.~1683-4 Ropixsos in Phil, Trans. XXTX. 479 
‘Those Quarries became Catacombes. 1709 Sterte Jafler 
No. 129 P-7 There has lately been found an Humane ‘Tooth 
in a Catecomb [at Rome]. 78 Prestiry Corrupt. Chr. 
I. wv. 395 It was..after the discovery of the Catacombs. 
1841 W. Spatoine /taly & ft, dst. 11.35 Sextus, bishop of 
Rome, had been slain in the catacombs. 1870 W. DB. Mar- 
rioTt (t/t), Testimony of the Catacombs, and of other 
Monuments of Christian Art. 18976 E. Vexauces in Dict. 
Chr, Antiq. 313/2 The catacombs became places of refuge 
in times of persecution (.. though not to the extent popularly 
credited), Zéd. 314/1 At the entrance of the Jewish Cata- 
comb on the Via Appia. 

e, Extended to similar works elsewhere, as at 
Naples, at Syracuse, in Egypt, ete. 

1705 BrrKeLRy Cave of Dunmore Wks, 1871 IV. 508 
Those artificial caves of Rome and Naples called catacombs. 
1717 Lapy M. W. Montacur Le?f, IL. xlvii, 39 During his 
wonderful stay in the Egyptian catacombs. 1732 Lro1arp 
Sethos Ih. 1x. 327 Bury the king’s corpse in the catacombs 
of Utica. 1796 Morsr. Amer, Geog. TI. 271 Under the- 
mountains adjoining the Kiow are several catacombs. 1858 
R. Vaucuan Ess. & Rent. 1. 5 The Necropolis, with its 
Catacombs. 1862 Stantey Few. Ch. (1877) 1. xv. 290. 


~@. Ina wider sense, applied to any subterranean 


receptacle of dead bodies, as the catacombs of 
Paris, which are worked-out stone-quarries (see 
quot.) ; also fig. place of entombment of former 


races of animals, etc. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI, 359/2 The catacombs of Paris could 
not be called catacombs with any propriety until very recent 
times, when, by a decree of the French government, all the 
churchyards were emptied of their contents, and the skulls 
and bones sent to the spacious subterranean quarries, 
where they are now arranged in a manner that is grotesquely 
horrible. “1845 Darwin Voy. Nad. iv. (1879) 80 This point 
being a perfect catacomb for monsters of extinct races. 

3. transf. A place arranged with crypts and re- 


-césses, like the catacombs. 
_ 1884 Harper's Mag. Nov. 828/1 These are, indeed, cata- 


combs of books, with lettered avenues, f 
b. sfec. A compartment in a cellar with recesses 
‘for storing wine. 

1995 Edin. Advert, 2 Jan. 2/1 One half of the sunk flat 
or cellars, neatly laid out and furnished with catacombs. 
1816 Scott Old Mort. ix, He ran down to the cellar at the 
risk of breaking his neck, to ransack some private catacomb. 

(Notr.—The name regularly applied to the Roman cata. 
combs during the first four centuries, when they were in use, 
as well as during the succeeding four or five centuries, while 
they were still objectsofattention and care, was camétériur. 
Catacuntbas, catecumbas, appears in the 4th (%), 5th, and 
following centuries only in connexion with the name of the 
cemetery of St. Sebastian on the Appian Way, which is 
distinguished as Cameteriusn Catacumtbas, or shortly Cata- 
cumbas. (n other cases Catacumbas appears to be used as 
name of the locality, or perhaps of the part of the Appian 
Way, in which this cemetery lay, The earliest instances are ; 

Ya4oo Jnser. in Orel? 4575 Comparaui..uiuus in cata- 
cumntblas afd] lumenarem a [flossore.. 411 [or #354} 
Martyrology (Bucher ad Canon, Pasch, 237) Depositio 
martyrum.,Decimo tertio Kalendas February, Fabiani in 
Callisti et Sebastiani in Catacumbas. .. Tertio Kalendas 
lulij, Petri in Catacumbas et Pauli Ostiense. a 600 (Z istof 
Cemeteries) Cimeterium catecumbas ad St. Sebastianum 
Via Appia. 600 Gare. Maen. “pst, iv. Ind. xii. Ep. 30 
In loco qui dicitur catacumhas collocata sunt. a goo Ji- 
peria Cesarum (Eccard Corp, ilist. Med, 422, 1. 31) Maxen- 
tius [A.D. 311] Termas in Palatio fecit et Circum in Cate- 
cumpas. ¢705 Bana De Sex Et. Mund. ad ann, 4327 
Damasus. .fecit basilicam. .aliam in catacumhas ubi jacue- 
runt corpora sancta apostolorum Petri et Pauli. 900 
Anastasius /fadrian 1. § 343 In loco qui appellatur cata- 
cumbas ubi corpus beati Sepaaian martyris cam aliis 
quiescit. «1300 De Mfirabil. Roma, Cometeria Calisti 
juxta Catacumbas, 

The evidence does not settle the disputed question whether 
the name originally belonged to the cemetery, or (as the 
majority of investigators now appear to think) to the locality. 


CATADUPE. 


Some of the other cemetcries were named from their 
locality, e.g. Osticnse, Ad Septem Columbas, Ad Duas 
Lauros (names of taverns), but most from a personal name 
asCalist!, Domitille, Cyriace. ‘The word catacuntas was 
in later times treated as an acc. pl., with nom. sing. casa- 
cumba; but in earlier use it appears to be invariable. ‘I'o 
account for this, some have surmised that the full name was 
Ad Catacumbas, others that it was itself a Greck phrase 
kata kipBas. The recorded meanings of Gr. ev8y are ‘the 
hollow of a vessel, a drinking vessel, cup, or bowl (whence 
a possibility that xara xvuBas was the name of a tavern); a 
boat, L. cyntda; a knapsack, wallet’, But the question 
how a Greek phrase was likely to become the name of 
something near Rome, when it is not known what that 
thing was, is manifestly futile; still more profitless are 
conjectures that the word might contain the Greek prepo- 
sition combined with a Latin, Sabine, or Celtic word or 
root, which may be seen in works or articles treating of the 
Catacombs. There appear to be no examples of the appli. 
cation of the word to the other Roman subterranean ceme- 
teries in ancient times, though cafacwuda is apparently 
used by Joannes Diaconus (gthc.) of those of Naples: see 
Du Cange. But the actual extension of the name belongs 
tomodern times, since thediscovery of‘ Subterranean Rome’.} 

Catacombish (ketakoumif), a. xonce-zwd, 
Savouring of the catacombs. 

1826 Blackw, Mag. X1X.242 The smell..is dull, dead,— 
almost catacombish. 

Catacorolla (ko:takergl4). Bot. [f. Cata- 

+Corotta.] ‘An additional corolla, cither inside 
or outside the natural one’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cataconustics (kxtikamstiks). [mod f. 
Cara- in sense ‘against and back from’ + Acovs- 
rics. In}. calacoustigue. Cf. Catortrics.] 

1. A name for the sctence of reflected sounds. 

1683 PAil, Trans. XIV. 473 llearing may be divided into 
Direct, Refracted, and Retiex'd, which are yet nameless, 
unless we call them Acousticks, Diacousticks, and Cata- 
cousticks. 1721 in Baitey. 1751 in CuamBers Cycé. In all 
mod, Dicts. 

2. (See quot.) 

1803 Rens Cycl., Cataconstics are fcontes or small galleries 
from distance to distance in front of the glacis of a fortified 
place. 

Catacumbal (kectikembal , a. rare. [f. late 
L. calacumba (see CATACOMB) +-Al.] Of or re- 
sembling a catacomb. 

1865 Latttenatr North Side Altar 8 Two distinct types 
of churches. .(@) the Catacumbal form, (4) the Basilican, 

Catadioptric (ketadaipptrik’, a — [f. 
Cara- in Catorrrie + Diorrrie. Cf. F. caladi- 
oplrique.] Yertaining to or involving both the 
reflexion and the refraction of light. 

1723 Wantey in PA. Trans. (title), An Account of the 
Catadioptric or Reflecting ‘lelescope, made by him. 1759 
Gentl. Mag. 72 Mr. Dollond’s new catadioptric Micrometer. 
1866 Reader 3 Nov. 913 A catadioptric apparatus, in which 
lenses are combined with totally reflecting prisms. 

So Catadioptries, thc science of catadioptric 
phenomena, 

1755 Gentl, Mag, XXV. 30 A..work on Catadioptrics, 
which he began about the year 1723. 

Catadio‘ptrical, a. = prec. 

16972 Phil, Traus, V1. 4004 An Accompt of a New Catadi- 
optrical Telescope invented by Mr. Newton. 1696 /é/d. XTX. 
21g Catoptrical or Dioptrical or Cata-dioptrical Machines. 
1831 Brewster Nas. .Vagic iv. 86 The apparatus..may be 
called the catadioptrical phantasmagoria, as it operates 
both by reflexion and refraction. 

Catadrome (ktidrgum), fad. Gr. gard- 
dpopes (L. caladromus) a course for exercise, lists, 
a rope for rope-dancers, f, Spépos race, course.] 

+1. A course or lists for tilting. O6s.-° 

1623 CockrraM, Cafadrome, a tilt-yard. 1656 BLiount 
Glossogr., Catadronte, a place where they run with horses, 
for prize ; a ‘Tilt-yard, 

2. (See quot.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Catadrome, an engine which 
builders use like a Crane, in lifting up or putting down any 
great weight. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., Catadrome. 

Catadromous (kite-drémas), a. [f. Gr. xard- 
Spopos (f. ward down +-dpopos running) + -ous. 
Cf, ANADROMOoUS.] 

1. Zool, Of fishes: Descending pertodically from 
the upper to the lower reaches of the river, or to 
the sea, in order to spawn ; as the Eel. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal. (ed, 4) 97 Fresh-water fishes 
may be. .catadromous or such ns reside in fresh waters, 

2. Bol. (See qnot.) 

1881 J. G, Baxer in Nature XXIII. 480 Milde's classifi- 
cation of ferns into a catadromous and anadromous series 
according as to whether their lowest secondary branches 
originate on the posterior or anterior side of the pinna. 

+Ca‘tadupe. Os. Also 7 -doup, -dupa. 
[a. F. catadoupe, caiadupe, ad. L. catadipa (pl.), 
ad. Gr. xa7ddovmo: (pl.) the eataracts of the Nile, 
{. xaré down + d0b70s thud, heavy sound of falling, 
Souré-erv to sound heavy, fall with a thud. (But 
see Liddell and Scott.}] é 

1, A cataract or waterfall, orig. those of the Nile. 

1596 Lopcr IWit's Afiseric ON.) Sien of my science in the 
catadupe of my knowledge, I nourish the crocodile of thy 
conceit. 1662 Futter Worthies 11. 142 In the River Caun 
in this County, there be two Catadupz or Waterfalls. 1681 
Curtuam Angler's Vade-n, ii. § 1 (1689) 111 At Kilgarran 
upon the Tivy..ts a Catadoup, or very high Cataract. 1708 
Motteux Raéedais iv. xxxiv, The Catadupes of the Nile in 
Ethiopia. 1755 J. Ismay in lorksh, N, § Q. 1. 206 The 
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CATAFALQUE. 


dams across the river ore in the nature of Cataracts, and are 
a sort of catadupes. ; 
2. pl. [L. Catadipi.] The dwellers by the 


cataracts of the Nile. : 

1607 Brewer Lingua mi, vil. (R.) The Egy tian Cata- 
dupes never heard the roaring of the fall of Nilus because 
the noise was so familiar unto them. 


Catafalque (ketifelk), catafa‘lco. Also 
8 -falch, 9 -fale, -falk. [a. mod.¥. calafalgue, ad. 
It. cafafaleo (which also occurs in English); in Pr. 
cadafales, cadafaus, OCat. cadafal, Sp. cadafalso, 
cadahalso, cadalso, ONF. caafaus (in rég. -faut), 
OF. chaafaus (faut), chafault, chafauld, whence 
OF, escafaut, eschafaut, mod.F. échafaud, Fng. 
ScaFFoLD ; in med.L, variously found as ca/afaltus, 
cadafaldus, cadaffale, cadapallus, cadaphallus, cha- 
fallus, Of unknown derivation; even the orig. 
form is uncertain; F. pointing to -fa/d/- or -fall-, 
It. to fale-, Sp, to «fils (see SCAFFOLD.) 


The derivation proposed by Diez is entirely discarded 
(sce Romanfa 1.4901. M. Paul Meyer thinks the first ele- | 
ment may be the Gr. cara. which was sometimes used in | 


med.L. in sense ‘beside’, ‘alongside’ (Romania I, Bo). 
“The cadafals ov chaafuus in OF. was a wooden erection 
crowning walls, and projecting from them on both sides. 
Thence the besieged commanded assailants beneath’.] 

1. ‘ Astage or platform, erected by way of honour 
in a chnrch to receive the coffin or effigy of a de- 
ceased personage’ (Littré) ; ‘a temporary structure 
of carpentry, decorated with painting and sculp- 
ture, representing a toinb or cenotaph, and used in 
funeral ceremonies’ \Gwilt. 

1641 Evetys Diary (1871) 36 In the middle of it was the 
hearse or catafalco of be fate Arch-Dutchesse. 1643 — 
Alem, (1857) 1. 46 In the nave of the church lics the cata- 
falque, or hearse, of Louis XII. 1766 Awan, Negister 58 
‘The supposed corpse was deposited upon a magnificent 
catafalco, or scaffold, erected from the bottom to the top of 
the church and illuminated all over with wax candles. 1760 
Pocock Tour Scott, (1881) 242 A sort of sinall wooden Cata- 
falch placed over the tomb. 1832 L.anpor Fra Rupert 
Wks. 1846 11. 579 Never drops one but catafale and es 
Are ready for him. 1834 Gentd. Mag. CIV.1. 104 A ric 
catafalque was crected in the centre, in which the remains 
ofthe Marshal were deposited during the service. _ 

2. A iovable structure of this kind; a kind of 
open hearse or funeral car. 

1855 BrowninG Stalue & Bust 57 The door she had passed 
was shut on her ‘Till the final catafalk repassed. 1864 Daély 
Tel. 16 Sept., The open hearse—one of the most extraordi- 
nary catafalcocs ever seen upon wheels. 

3. transf. (humorous) 

1876 Gro. Fuior Dan. Der. 1. iit, Vhe black and yellow 
eatafalque known as ‘the best bed’. : : 

+Cataglottism. O/s.-° [a. F. cataglottisine 
‘a kisse or kissing with the tongue’ (Cotgr.), ad. 
Gr. karayAwrricpa, -opds ‘a lascivious kiss’.] 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Cataglottism, a kissing with the 


tongue. Cofgr. 1678 Puttirs, Cataglottism, a thrusting | 


out the tongue in kissing. 

+ Catagly'phic, 2. Obs.rare—'. [f. Gr. type 
*narayAupix-os, f. xata-yAUpey to carve out, 
groove.) Of carving out or incising. 

1708 Motrrvx Audelais v. xli, Carv'd in Cataglyphick 
Work [@ ouvrage cataglyphe}. 

Catagma'tic, a. and 54. Afed. [a. F. catag- 
matique (Cotgr.), f. Gr. xérayya, -aros breakage, 
fracture, f, xar-ayviva: to break, shatter.) 

A. adj. Of or belonging to fractures or their 
medical treatment. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Aferc. Compit, vu. 250 [The stump ofter 
amputation] being every day covered with dry thread and 
acatagmatic Powder. 16., Wiseman Surg. (J.), I put on 
a catagmatick emplaster. 1704 J. Marrs Ler. Sechn., 
Catagmatick Medicines, are such as nre used to help to 
consolidate Broken ones. 188 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

B. quasi-sé. A medicine having the property of 
healing fractures. 

1687 Phys, Dict., Catagmaticks, medicines to consolidatc, 
or knit together broken bones. 1751 in Citampers Cyc/.; 
and in mod. Dicts. 

So + Catagma:tical, a. Ods. 

1657 Tomuinson Kenou's Disp. 123 Of them that apply 
Catagmatical Plaisters to oll diseases. . 

+ Ca'tagraph. Ols.—° [ad. Gr. xardypad-os 
drawn in outline, f. xara-ypagpev to dquo 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Catagraph, the first draught or 
delineation of a picture, 1721 in AILEY, etc. ‘| 

+ Catai‘an, ¢. Ods. A variant of Cathaiau, a 
man of Cathay or China; ‘used also to signify a 
sharper, from the dexterous thicving of those 
people’ (Nares) ; ?a thief, scoundrel, blackguard. 

(1577, Enrx & Wittrs /ist. Trav. 237 The Cathaian 
kyng is woont to graunt free accesse vnto .. forreiners.] 
1598 Suaks. Aferry IV. nu. i 148, I will not beleene such a 
Cataian, though the Priest o’ th' Towne commended him 
for a true man. 1601 — wed. Nu 11. iii. Bo My Lady's a 
Catayan, 1630 Dekker and Pt. Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 
II. 143 He make a wild Cataine of forty such: hang him, 


he’s an Asse. , 1649 Davenanr Love § Ifon. (N.) Hang 
him, bold Cataian, he indites finely. 


Catal(le, obs. f. Carrie. 

Catalan (kotalén), a. and sd. 
Of or belonging to Catalonia, the most north- 
easterly province of Spain, once an independent 
princlpality. sé. A native of Catalonia; the 
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language of Catalonia, a dialect of Provengal or 
Langue d'Oc, with affinities towards Spanish. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. cclvi. (1482) 334 Pope Calyxte 
the iij was a Catalane. a 1859 Macautay ist, Eng. (1861) 
V. 97 The Catalans had risen in rebcllion. 

Hence Catalan forge, a blast-furnace for re- 
ducing iron ores, extensively used in Catalonia and 
the neighbouring districts. 

188: Raymonn A/ining Gloss., Catalan forge, a forge 
with a tuyere for reducing iron ore, with charcoal, to a loup 
of wrought iron; a bloomary, 

Catalectic (kictilektik), a. Pros. [ad. late 
L. calaléelic-us, a. Gr. xatadnerinds leaving off, in- 
complete, f. cara-Aryetv to leave off, stop. -Cf. F. 
catalectique.| Of a verse: Incomplete in its syl- 
lables; wanting a syllable in the last foot. 

1589 Puttensam Eng. Poeste (Arb.) 142 The Greekes and 
Latines vsed verses in the odde sillable of two sortes, which 
they called Catalecticke and Acatalecticke .. the catalectik 
ormaymed verse, 1883 tr. Ten Brink's EF. Lit. 155 Vhe 
catalectic tetrameter, well known to antique poetry. 

+ Ca'talects, sb. p/. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cata- 
fecta (see below), a. Gr. *naradexta, f. xaradéyey 
to reckon in the list of, reckon among, Cf. F. 
catalectes,and ANALECTA.] In sense of L. calalecia, 
name of a collection of short poems ascribed to 
Vergil ; also, fragments or detached pieces. 

1610 Hottann Camden's Brit.(1637) 10 That grammarian 
whom Virgil in his catalccts so taunteth, /4/¢. 46 Joseph 
Scaliger, in his Catalects, hath saved. .certain verses of a 
most learned poet. 

Catalency, corrupt. of catalempsy, CATALERSY. 

Catale sy (kee'talepsi). Also 4-6 -lempsie, 
-lencie. [ad. med.L. ca/a/zfsia, f. Gr. xatadnyis 
a seizing upon (see next); the L. form cafalépsis 
was forinerly in common use. In F. cafalepste.] 

1. fed. A disease characterized by a seizure or 
trance, lasting for hours or days, with suspension 
of sensation and consciousness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rvvu. x. (1495) 229 There ben 
thre manere of Epilency..Epilencia.. Analempsia. .Catha- 
lempsia. 1547 Boorpe Frev. llealth Ixiv. fe » The Cata- 
lency which is one of the by Sip of the fallynge sickenes. 
1646 Sir 'T’. Browne /’sead. /£. 200 Apoplexies, Catalcpsies, 
and Coma's. 1732 Arsutunot Rules of Diet 366 There is 
a Disease of the same kind call'd a Catalepsis, 1866 A 
Fut Princ, Aled, (1880) 839 Catalepsy ..is evidently allied 
to one of the forms of hysteria. 

2. Philos, Comprehension, apprehension, 

[1580 Norts Piuéarch (1676) 446 The old Academicks .. 
hold, that a man may certainly know and comprehend 
something, and called that Catalepsin.] 1656 Biornt 
Glossogr., Catalepsre, occupation, deprehcnsion, knowledge. 
1847 Lewes Hist, Philos. (1867) 1. 365 The doctrine of 
Acatalepsy recalls to us the Stoical doctrine of Catalepsy, 
or Apprehension. 

Cataleptic (k:ctle'ptik), a. (and sé.) [ad. late 
L, catalépltic-us, a. Gr. xatakyrrixés cataleptic, f. 
xaradnnr-ds seized, f. xataAapBavetv to seize upon.] 

A. adj. 1. Aled. a. Affected by catalepsy. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 1. 86 Galen .. allows 
Malmsey-wine to Cataleptick persons, 1862 Lytton Sfr. 
Story II. 224 A cataleptic or ecstatic patient. 1866 Cornh. 
Mag. Sept 379 A soulless body, a cataleptic sobject mes- 
merized by a stronger will. 

b. Of or pertaining to catalepsy. 

1794-6 E, Darwin Zoon. (1801) I, 325 Reverie is a disease 
of the epileptic or cataleptic kind, “2817 Mar. Epcewortn 
Love & L.w. xliv. 171 The cataleptic ngidity of his figure 
relaxed, 1861 Geo. Eviot Sivas Af. i, 7 Silas’s cataleptic 
fit occurred during the prayer-meeting. 

2. Philos, Pertaining to apprchension. 

1847 Lewes //ist, Philos. (1867) 1. 356 Of true phantasms, 
some are cataleptic (apprehensive) and others non-cataleptic. 
+The cataleptic phantasm is that which is impressed by an 
object that exists. 

B. sé. Onc affected by catalepsy. 

1851 H. Mavo Pop. Supers? (ed. 2) 118 The entaleptic ap- 

reliends or perceives ie? the ohjectsrround her. 1862 

« CUNNINGHAM in Afacm, Alag. Apr. 514 There have been 
cataleptics. .who had two distinct currents of existence, 

Hence (in A/ed.) Cataleptiform, Catale ptoid, 
adjs., resembling catalepsy. 

1847-9 Toop Cycl. Anat, § Phys. IV. 695/1 This con- 
traction .. may keep it (the limb] fixed in o cataleptiform 
manner. 1881 Syd, Soc, Lex, Cataleptoid, 

Catallactic (ketalektik),@. [ad. Gr. xarad- 
Aaxtixds (not recorded in this sense), f. xavadvdo- 
gev to change, exchange.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to exchange (see B.). 

1862 Ruskin Unto this Last x 33 The perfect operation of 
catallactic science .. Do away with these, ond catallactic 
advantage becomes impossible. 

B. sd. p/. A proposed name for Political Eco- 
nomy as the ‘science of exchanges’. 

x83x Wuatery Lect. Pol. Econ, i, (1858) 4 The name of 
Political Economy .. The name I shoul ve preferred as 
the most descriptive, and on the whole least objectionable, 
is that of Catallactics, or the ‘ Science of Exchanges’, 1862 
Rusxin Unto this Last 132 The Science of Exchange, or, 
as I hear it has been proposed to call it, of ‘ Catallactics’, 
considered as one of gain, is..simply nugatory. 

Hence Catalla-ctically aidv., by way of exchange. 

1862 Rustin Unto this Last 155 You may grow for your 
neighbour, .grapes or grapeshot ; he will also catallactically 
grow grapes or grapeshot for you, and you will each reap 
what you have sown. 


CATALOGUER. 


Catalogic (kextalp-dzik, -lpgik), a, [f. Cata- 
LOGUE +-1c.] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a 
catalogue. So Catalo'gical a, 

1882 Atheneum 9 Sept. 33/t The former [article] is ‘pre. 
scientific’, the latter too catalogic, 

Catalogist, variant of CATALOGUIST. 

Catalogistic (ke:talodzi-stik), a. rare, Of or 
ete cataloguing. 

1840 W. H. Mite Afplic. l’anth. Princ. (1861) 29 In the 
Sankhya or Catalogistic scbool of philosophy. 

+ Catalogize (ketalpdgai:z, -gai:z). Obs. [f. 
Gr, xatadoyi¢-eabar to count up, recount, reckon 
among ; with the meaning partly from this, and 
partly from CATALOGUE +-12R. Cf. CATALOGUIZR.] 

1. To reckon up. 

1602 Carew Cornzuall 54b, As the Welshmen catalogiz 
Ap Rice, etc... vntill they end in the highest of the ae. 

- To enumerate or insert in a catalogue, 

1632 W. Lirucow Jofal! Disc. 320 Ile deserneth to be 
Catalogized as founder of this kingdome. 1660 S. Fisurre 
Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 505 Sure enough the man 
Catalogized all these together out of his Concordaoce. 1665 
Moxon Tutor to Astron. 1. (1686) 19 Which..may be Cata- 
eged either for the memory of the Observer, or the know- 
ledge of Posterity., 

Catalogue (ki'tilpg), 54. Forms: 5 eateloge, 
cathaloge, catholog, cattologue, 7 cathalogue, 
6, 9 catalog, 6-catalogue. fa. F. ca/alogne, and 
ad. late L. cafalogus, a. Gr. karddo-yos register, list, 
catalogue, f. xaradéyev to choose, pick out, en- 
list, enroll, reckon in a list, etc., f. xard down + 
déy-etv to pick, choose, reckon up, etc.] 

1. A list, register, or complete enumeration ; in 
this simple sense now Oés. or arch. 

1460 Carcrave Chron. 71 And than was Cyriacus Pope, 
but. .he is not put in the Cateloge of Popes, 1483 Caxtow 
Gold, Leg. 295/4 He was .. set to the Cathaloge of martirs. 
1535 Drwes dutrod, Fr. in Padsgr. 936 They be noted .. 
among the Catalogue of verbes. 187 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
nu. 229 HET. 133 That leaving a Catalog of all our names 
we may depart. 1630 Wapsworth Sf. Pilgr. vii. 72 A 
Catalogue of the Monasteries, Seminaries, and Nunneries 
in Flanders. 1660 (sit/e\, Englands Glory, Or, an Exact 
Catalogue of the Lords of His Maiesties most Honourable 
Privy Councel. 1711 Apptson Sect. No. 74 ? 10 In the 
Catalogue of the Slain the Author has followed the Ex- 
ample of the greatest ancient Poets, 1839 VrowELL Amc, 
Brit, Ch. xi. (1847) 127 In some of the catalogucs of the 
bishops, St. Petrock is mentioned as the first. 

b. fg. List, roll, series, ete. 
e190 Barrow & Greexwoon in Conferences 4x Your cat- 
tologue of lyes wherof you accuse vs. 16x1 Suaxs. Cyond. 
1.iv. 5 Though the Catalogue of his endowments had bin 
tabled by his side. 1719 Younc Rerenge u. i, I have 


turn’d o'er the catalogue of woes. 1792 Burcess in Corr. 
Ld, Auckland (1861) I]. 438 To fill up the catalogue of 
their calamities. 1824 Travers Disc. Eye 325 The fnghtful 
catalogue of disasters which the spirit of controversy pro- 
mulgates, i? . 

2. Now usually distinguished from a mere list 
or enumeration, by systematic or methodical ar- 
rangement, alphabetical or other order, and often 
by the addition of brief particulars, descriptive, or 
aiding identification, indicative of locality, posi- 
tion, date, price, or the like. 

1667 Perys Diary (1879) IV. 227 Ilome, and to my chamber, 
and there finished my Catalogue of books. 1676 Lister 
in Ray’s Corr. (1848) 124, 1 am well pleased your Catalogue 
of Plants is again to be printed. 1747 Swiet Gué/iver in. 
iii, 196 They have made o catalogue of ten thousand fixed 
stars, 1834 Mars. Somervittx Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. 
(1849) 416 ‘The first catalogue of double stars, in which their 
places and relative positions are given. 1870 L'Estrancr 
Aliss Mitford 1. v. 154 [It] may apply almost as well to the 
Booksellers’ Catalogue as to the Parish Register. fod. 
(fife), The London Catalogue of British Plants, The 
British Museum Catalogue. 

Catalogue (ke'tilpg), v. [f. the sb. Cf F. 
cataloguer. 

1. ¢rais. To make a catalogue or list of; to 
enuinerate in catalogue form. 

1598 Cuarman //fad 11, Argt., Beta. catalogues the navall 
knights. @ 1613 Harincron Jirief View Ch. Bo ('T.) He so 
cancelled, or catalogued, and scottered our books. 1705 
Prowse in Hearne Collect, (1885) I. 10, Lam... busie in 
Catalogueing his Books.” 1863 Miss Brappon £/canor's 
Vict. 1. i. 3, i would rather not catalogue her other features 
too minutely. 1884 Law Times 3 May 11/1 (He] had begun 
to lot and catalogue the furniture, 1886 Pall Afai/ G. 15 
Jon, 6/2 While engaged in cataloguing a library. 

2. To inscribe or insert in a catalogue. Also fig. 

1635 Hevwoon Lond, Sinus Sal. Wks. 1874 1V. 298 
Amongst Schollars (In which number I may Catalogue your 
Lordship’. 176a-71 H. Wavpotr Anecd. Paint, V1.1. (R. 
If religion is thrown into the qnarrel, the most innocent 
acts are catalogued with sins. 1870 Miss Rrincman X. 
Lynne IL. iii. 64 We had catalogned Dicky Blake as a fool, 
1686 Lav Times UXXX. 165/1 The book. .was catalogued 
under the nuthor’s name only. 

3. absol. 

1602 Warner A/d, fing. 1x. xliv, (1612) 212 And here occa- 
sion apteth that we catalogue a while. 

Tlence Ca‘talogued f//. 2., Cataloguing 7/, sd. 

1795 Burke Regic. Veace iv. Wks. IX. roe Their studied, 
deliberated, catalogued files of murders. 1830 Herscuet. 
Stud, Nat, Phil. 79 Mineralogy ccased to be..a mere 
laborious cataloguing of stones and rubbish. 


Cataloguer (kee‘tilg:gaz). [f. prec, + -Rr. Cf 
FP, cataloguenr.] One who catalogues. 


CATALOGUIST, 


1841 D’Israeta Amen, Lit. (1867) 120 The pen of a slum- 
bering cataloguer. 1849 E. Warwick Poet's Pleas, (1859) 
42 An accurate cataloguer of his flowers. 1884 //a: $s 
Mag, Nov. 828/1 Girls. trained as cataloguers and library 
assistants. ' a 

Ca-talo:guish, @. zonce-wd. [sce -ISH.] Sa- 
vouring of a catalogue. : 

1791 T. Twintne Country Clergymt, (1882) 148 Dry, prosaic 
and cataloguish [verses]. 

Ca‘talo:guist. 
CATALOGUER, 

1860 4d ¥. Round VW. 282 Our old friend the cataloxuist 
..when he gets into the Chamber of Horrors. 1883 M. & 
F, Couns Vou play me fadse xii. 85 She did all her work, 
whether as amanuensis or cataloguist, at the famous table. 

Cataloguize (kextilpgaiz). [f. Caranocur + 
-1ZE; ef. CaTatoize.] trans. To CaTALoGuE. 

1609 Br. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 22 He shall be 
denounced an Herelike, and so Cataloguised on Holy- 
Thursday. 1634 Sir ‘T. Herpert /'rav. 94 Amongst which 
rabble may be cataloguized, the swarmes of Gnats, Flies 
and Snakes. 18z0 SurcLey Fss. & “ett. (1852) 522 More 
..than I am able ‘To cataloguize in this verse of mine. 

||Catalpa (katelpa). 4o/. [Krom the lan- 
guage of the Indians of Carolina, where Catesby 
discovered C. dignonioides in 1726.] 

A genus of trees (N. O. Bignoniacer), natives 
of N. Ameriea, W. Indies, Japan and China, 
having large simple leaves, and terminal panicles 
of trunpet-shaped flowers. Two species, known 
also as Indian Bean, and St. Domingo or Freuch 
Oak, are cultivated in England. Also a/érid. 

1731-48 Catessy Nat. Hist. Florida (1754) 1. 49 The 
Catalpa Tree. 1794 Martyn Roussecn's Bot. xxii, 317 The 
Catalpa is a large tree with leaves remarkably simple and 
heart shaped. 1856 Bryant Iruds i, Before you the catal- 

a's blossoms flew. 1860 Gosse Now. Nat. /fist. 174 The 
large white blossoms of a catalpa tree .. just under my 
window. : Bs es e 

Catalysis (kate'lisis). [a. Gr. xarddvois dis- 
solution (e.g. of a government), f. xavadvew to 
dissolve, £. card down + Av-ev to loosen.] 

+1. Dissolution, destruction, ruin. Ods. rare. 

1655 Every Afem, (1857) 111.67 In this sad catalysis and 
declension of piety to which we are reduced. 1660 Jer. 
Taytor Duct, Dubit...iv, The sad catalysis did come, and 
swept away eleven hundred thousand of the nation. 

2. Chem. The name given by Berzelius to the 
effeet prodneed in facilitating a chemical rcaction, 
by the presence of a substance, which itself under- 
goes no permanent change. Also ealled condact 
action. 

1836 Berzenivs in £din. New Phil, Frnl. XX. 223 
Many bodies. -have the property of exerting on other bodies 
an action which is very different from chemical affinity. By 
means of this action they ee decomposition in bodies, 
and form new compounds into the composition of which 
they do not enter. ‘his new power, hitherto unknown, is 
common both in organic and inorganic nature .. I shall .. 
cal] it catalytic power. I shall also call Catalysis the de- 
composition of bodies by this force. 1842 W. Grove Corr. 
Phys. Forces Pref, 12, I am strongly disposed to consider 
that the facts of Catalysis depend upon voltaic action. 
¢ 1865 in Céve. Sc. 1. 83/1 By means of what has been termed 
catalysis, alcohol is..converted into acetic acid. 

Catalysotype (kxtalisJtoip). Lhotogr. [f. 
pree. + Gr. rumos Tyrx.] A picture produced by a 
calotype process using 1odide of iron: see qnot. 

1853 R. Hunt Man. Photogr. 8 It would scem as if the 
salt of silver, being slightly affected by the light, sets up a 
catalytic action, which is extended to the salts of iron, .‘The 
catalysis which then takes place has induced me to name 
this process .. the Catalysotype. 1854 Scorrern in Orr's 
Cire. Sc. Chem, 85. 


(Catalytic (ketalitik), ¢. [ad. Gr. xaraduric- 
és able to dissolve, f. xardAvors CATALYSIS.) Of 
the nature of, or pertaining to, catalysis; having 
the power of acting by eatalysis. 

1836 [see CaTacysis 2]. 1839-47 Topp Cyd cluat. ILI. 
153/2. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 86 That the in- 
creased electrolytic power of water .. depends upon a cata- 
lyticeficct. 1861 7 ies 26 Oct. 6/5 Bodies known as catalytic 
agents. 1876 tr. Schutzenberger's Kerment. 43 The theory 
of catalytic forces. maintained by Berzelius. 

Hence Cataly ‘tically adv., in a catalytie manner, 
by eatalytie action. 

1845 G. Day Simon's Anim. Chem. 1. 19 Fibrin is stated 
to have the power of decomposing binoxide of hydrogen 
catalytically. 

Catamaran (ke-tamirce'n, kite'miarin). Also 
7 cattamaran, 8 eatamoran, kattamaran, 9 
eatamarran. [ad. Tamil 2afla-maram tied tree 
or wood (ada tie, bond ; marant wood.] 

1. A kind of raft or float, consisting of two, three 
or more logs tied together side by side, the niddle 
one being longer than the others; used in the 
East Indies, especially on the Coromandel coast, 
for commanication with the shore. Also applicd 
to similar craft used in the West Indies for short 
voyages, and to others of much larger size used off 
the eoast of South America; as well as to a kind of 
raft made of two boats fastened together side by 
side, used on the St. Lawrence and its tributaries. 

1697 Damrizr Voy. 1. vi.143 The smaller sort of Bark-logs 
--are more governable than the other .. This sort of Floats 
are used in many places beth in the East and West Indies. 


[f. CaTALocuz + -Ist.] = 
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On the Coast of Coromandel..they call them Catamarans. 
‘These are but one Log, or two, sometimes of a sort of light 
Wood..so smail, that they carry but onc Man, whose legs 
and breech are always in the Water. 1698 Frver Ace. A. 
Iudia & P. 24(Y.) Coasting along some Cattamarans made 
after us. 1779 Forrest Voy. NV. Guinea 263 Rafts of bam- 
boo, like the catamarans on the coast of Coromandel. 1794 
Rigging & Seamanship 1. 242 Balsas, or Catamaran, a 
raft made of the trunks of the balsa... lashed together, and 
used by the Indians..in South America. The largest have 
g trunks of 7o or 80 feet in length, are from 20 to 24 fect 
wide, and from 20 to 25 tons hurthen. 1804 A. Duncan WVar- 
tuer’s Chron. U1.112 We saw two of the catamarans..com- 
ing towards us, with three black men on each, 1834 
Caunter Orient, clne.i, 4 The catamaran .. is generally 
about ten fect long by eighteen inches broad, 1876 YYmes 
25 Oct. (D,) The fan of her screw propeller came in contact 
with a floating catamaran. 
b. attrib. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 47 ‘Tumble overboard Life- 
raft. Reversible Catzunaran principle. 

+2. Applicd to a kind of fire-ship or instrument 
of naval warfare rescmbling the modern torpedo ; 
esp. to those prepared in 1804 to resist Napolcon’s 
intended invasion of England. O¢s. 

1804 Chron. in Any, Keg. 419/2 This undertaking commonly 
known by the appellation of the Catamaran expedition. 
1809 Naval Chron. XXII. 453 ‘Vhe explosion of a cata- 
maran. 1882 AtLARDYcE in A thencam 26 Aug. 268/2 He 
experimented with Fulion’s ‘catamarans ’—the prototypes 
of the modern fish torpedoes—against the Boulogne flotilla. 

Jig. 182z Byron in Moore Lif V. 319 If you have any 
political catamarans lo explode, this is your place. 1832 
Blackw, Mag. XXXI1. 480 Me is.. the very catamaran of 
oratory, and when he explodes, etc. 

3. Applied to a eross-grained or quarrelsome per- 
son, esf.awoman. cofoy. [? Associated with ca/.] 

1833 Marrvar 7. Souple vi, The cursed drunken old 
catamaran. 1848 Lyvron //arodd iv. 168 To dress that 
catamaran in mail, 1868 M. Cotuins Anne /aye HW. 223 
‘That old catamaran of a maiden aunt of his. 

Ca:tamara‘n, v. nonce-zit.  [f. pree. sb.] To 
blow up with a catamaran. Also fig. 

1820 H. Matmews Diary favalid (1835) 288 In fae, 
Napoleon has so catamaranned the foundations, that more 
than one ecroudement has already taken place. 

|| Catamenia (ketainrnia , sv. pl. Plys. (Gr. 
katapnvia menscs, properly neut. pl. of karapnyeos 
monthly, f. wv month.) ‘The mensirual discharge. 

1754-64 Smet Midzif. [107 If the Catamenia do not 
flow at the stated lime the patient is soon after seized with 
the Chilorosis. 1845 G. Day Sfon’s Anim. Chet. 1.271 
A woman labouring under suppression of the catamenia. 

Catamenial (kataminial), a. [{. pree. +-a.J 
Pertaining to the catamenia ; menstrual. 

w8sx CaRPeNter A/an, Phys. (ed. 2) 314 The Catainenial 
discharge. 1859 Toop Cycé. Anat. V. 662/2 The catamenial 
pene and interval together occupy a space of one Junar 
month. 


+ Catami‘diate, v. Os. [f. Gr. xarapedia-ew 
to despise] ‘To put one to open shame and 
punishment for some notorions offence, to scorn, 
to defame’ (Blount Gossogr. 1636). 

Catamite (kartamait). fad. LL. Calamitus 
corrupt form of Ganymédes name of Jnpiter’s 
eup-béarer; also, a ecatainite.] A boy kept for 
unnatural purposes. 

1593 Dravron J/oon-Calf Wks. 1753 UL. 484 His smooth. 
chin‘d .. catamite. 1601 otnaxp /'iny TE. rit Called 
Cinedopolis, by reason of certain Catamites and shamefull 
baggages that king Alexander the Great left there. 1699 
Bentiey Pad. 417 Agatho himself..was a Catamite. 1795 


T. Tayior Adaletus yur, (1822) 185 A certain young man.. 
a common catamite. 

llence Ca‘tamited, Ca‘tamiting pA/. adjs. \as if 
from a vb. cafamite). 

1624 Hevwoop Caftrves u. ii, That ould catamiting can- 
kerworme. 1697 Potrer Autig. Greece 1. xxvi, ‘Vhe cata- 
mited Boy shal] have no Action issued out against him. 


Catamount (ketamannt). [Shortcned from 
CATAMOUNTAIN.] 

+1. =Caramounstaiy 3 a pard or panther. Ofs. 

1664 Power £.xp, Philos. 1. § With clea’s or tallons (like a 


Catamount). _ 1730-6 Baiwey (foto) Cat-a-mount, a Mon- 
grel, or wild Cat. d 

2. A common name in U.S. of the puma or 
cougar (felis concolor), also called Panther, 
Painter, and Monntain (or American) Lion. 

1794 S. Wituams Vermont 86 The catamount seems to 
be the same animal which the ancients called Lynx. 1825, 
Bro. Fonathan \, 109 A wild beast ..1 say! twarn’t a 
cattermount tho’, was it? 1855 O. W. Hotmes Peents 193 
The woods were full of Catamounts, And Indians red as 
deer, 1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit.. Courage Wks. (Bohn) 
11], 108 The hunter is not alarmed by bears, catamounts, or 
wolves. 1884 Echo 24 Nov. 4/3 In Pennsylvania, bears and 
catamounts are so numerous..in Pike county as to be a 
perfect nuisance to the farmers. 


Catamountain, cat o’ mountain (kxta- 
maw ntén, -o;manntén). Forms: §-7 cat of the 
mountain, 6-7 cat of mountain, 7-8 catamoun- 
tain(e, (8 cat-amountant), 6- eat o’ mountain, 
7- cat-a-mountain. [app. of English formation: 
it does not appear that the ME. ‘ cat of the moun- 
tain’ was a translation from another language.] 

1, A name applied originally to the leopard or 
panther; by Goldsmith to the Ocelot (Fels 


| pardalis), and by others to species of Tiger-cat. 


CATAPHONIC. 


1432-g0 tr. /Zigden (Rolls) 1. 159 [In Ethiopia] cattes of 
the mownteyne [Jardl}. 1526 Tinpare Nev. xiii. 2 And the 
beast which I sawe was lyke a Catt off the Monmiayne. 
1598 G. Guivorp Mise, Xedig. 134 The black Moore cannoli 
change his hew, nor the cat of tlhe mountaine her spots. 1701 
Lond. Gaz. No, 3708/4 On the Third is a Cat-amountant. 
1774 Gorosm. Nat. //ést. II. 262 ‘The Catamountain, or 
Ocelot, is one of the fiercest .. animals in the world. | 1840 
Aixswortu Toweref Lond. (1864) 163 Moustaches, bristling 
like the whiskers ofa cat-a-mountain, 1865 CartyLic /redh. 
Gt. VI. xvi, vii. 211, He springs upon the throat of Hirsch 
like a cat-o’-mountain, i 

2. ¢ransf. A wild man from the mountains. 

1616 Beau. & Fi. Cust, Country 1.i. 400 'To a wild fellow 
that would worry her .. ‘lo the rude claws of such a cat-o% 
mountain. 1650 A.B, Watat. Podemo 14 To bragg {ineerly 
on the dependance o’ these crafty Catamountaines'. 1842 
Lyriox Zanoniw. vi, These wild cats-a-mountain ! 

3. allrth. F 

1598 Suaks. Merry HW. un. ii. 27 Your Cat-a-Mountaine- 
lookes, your red-latlice phrases. @ 1857 Cartvia A/ise. 1. 
29 Loisterous outlaws with hnge whiskers, and the most 
cat-o’-mountain aspecl, 1878 LH. M. Saantuy Dark Cont. 
IL. vii. 220 Animated with a ferocious cal-o-mountain spirit. 

+ Catana‘dromous, a. Obs. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
catanadromi (Gesner), f£. Gr. xara down + ava up 
+ -dpopos rnnuing.] An epithet preferred by some 
early naturalists to ANADKOMOUS, 

[1753 Cuamnens Cycd. Supp., Anadromons..Some use the 
word Cafanadront in the same sense] Uence in some 
mod. Dicts. 

Cat and dog, cat-and-dog. _ 

1. Referring to the proverbial enmity between 
the two animals; a//rié. Full of strife; inhar- 
monions ; quarrelsome, 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 27 lle .. shall sce hem 
agree like Dogges and Cattes. @1745 Swirt Pyléfs (1).) 
‘They keep at Staines the old Blue Boar, Are cat and dog, 
and rogue and whore. 1821 Scott A’enilie, ii, Married he 
was..and a cal-and-dog life she led with Tony. 1822 in 
Cobbett Av. Aides (1885) 1.96 ‘Vhe fast-sinking Old ‘Times 
newspaper, its cat-and-dog opponent the New ‘Times. 
1867 ‘Trontore Chron. Basset 1, sliii, 384 Vhey ., were 
gracious. .and abstained from all cat-and-doy absurdities. 

2. fo rain cats and dogs: \o rain very heavily. 
Also atérié., raining heavily. 

1738 Swier Polite Conv. u.(Do, [know Sir John will go, 
thongh he was sure it would rain cars and dogs. 1819 
Surpiey Let. to Peacock 25 Feb, It began raining cats 
and dogs, 184g Tnackeray in Scrvéaer’s Mag. VW. 5511 
Pouring with rain. .and the most dismal..cat and dog day. 

8. A game played with a picce of wood called a 
cal (ef. Car sé. 10 a.) and a club called a dog. 

1808 in Jamison. 1884 Pxddic Opinion 5 Sept. 301/2 
Cat and dog is in one sense a classical game. Bunyan tells 
us that he was playing at it. 

Tlence Cat-and-doggish a. 

1878 Cornh, May. X XXVIII. 648 To live under the saine 
roof, a cat-and-dogzish life. 

+Cata:ntiphra'stical, «. Os. rave—'. Ef. 
Gr. nar’ dvrippacw by antiphrais : cf. ANTIPURAS- 
TICAL.] = ANTIPHRASTIC. 

1645 Nesey funocency § Tr. Trinnph. 51 Wt may be 
that this argument is figurative and cat-antiphrasticall : 
And so, by confusions, disorders, etc. he means peace, unitic 
and concord amongst men. 

Catapan ka‘tipan). [ad. med.L. ca/afan-us 
cate-, cali-; in F. calapan; according to 1.ittré, 
f. Gr. xarendvw ray dgiwparey (he who is placed 
over the dignitics.] The officer who governed 
Calabria and Apulia under the Byzantine emperors. 

1727-51 Champers Cycl., Calapan or Catipan, a name the 
later Greeks, about the twelfth century, gave the governor 
of their dominions in Italy. 1832 tr. Séswondi's (tal. Rep. 
i. 24 From time to time..a catapan, or olker magistrate, 
was sent, 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. (1864) LIE, vt. ii. 428 
‘The Greek Argyrous the last catapan, the ally of Leo IX. 
had retired in despair. ; 

+Catapasm. Ols. Aled. [ad. Gr. xardnacpa 
(‘Panlus Aigineta vii. 13’, Syd. Soc. Lex), f. 
xarandgo-ev to besprinkle, strew over.] ‘A former 
term .. for any dry medicine in powder, which 
was sprinkled on ulcers’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1657 ‘Tomuxsox Renou's Disp. 201 Odoriferous Powders 
..strewed upon cloaths are properly called Catapasino. 
1678°96 in Purcears. 1818 in Topp. 1849 in Swart. 

Catapeltic, ¢. (sb.) rare—°. [a. Gr. xara- 
meArie-6s pertaining to a_Carapunt.] A. ad. 
Pertaining to a catapult. B. sé. A catapult. 

1849 in Sart (ad/.). 1864 in WEBSTER (ad/. and sé.). 

Catapetalous (kextipe'tiles), a. Fol. [f. Gr. 
kara each to each + méradov PrTAL + -ovs.] 
Having the petals ‘tnited only by cohcsion with 
united stainens, as in Mallow’ (Gray Bot. 7ext-bh. 
401). 1847 in Craic. 

| Catapetasma (ketip/tatzma). [Gr. xara- 
néracpa curtain, veil, the veil of the temple, f. 
xaraneravvu-vat to spread out over.] The curtain 
at the chaneel-sereen, veiling the altar from the 
coueyption, in the Greek Church. 

1798 W. Tooke Catherine /] (ed. 2) II. v. 85 On the roof, 


over the catapetasma and holy doors, is a representation of 
the supreme being. 


Cataphonic, ¢. [f. Gr. xard + wry voice, 
sound+-.c. Cf. Catacoustics.] Vertaining to 
eataphonies. In mod. Dicts. 
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CATAPHRACT. 


Cataphonics (ketafpniks), sb. f/. The science 
of reflected sounds ;= CaTAcoustTics. 

1683 Phil. Trans, X1V. 473 Unless we call them Cata- 
phonicks. 1819 Rees Cycé., Cataphonics, in Music, synony- 
mous with catacaustics. 

+ Ca-taphor. Oés. [medical L. cataphora, coma, 
a. Gr. xatapop-d, a hringing down, a lethargic 
attack.] ‘A deep or dead sleep’ (Blount 1656). 

Cataphract (ke-tifrakt), [Iu sense 1, ad. L. 
calaphractes, a, Gr, kaTrappaktys coat of mail ; in 
2, ad. L. cataphractus, Gr, xardppaxros clad in 
fall armour ; f. xarappaccay to clothe in mail.] 

+1. An ancient coat of mail. Oés. 

1s8r Savite Tactlas Hist. 1. \xxix. (1591) 44 eee, 
a kind of harnish..composed of iron plates or stiffe bend- 
lether. 1855 tr. Ladarte's Arts Mid. Ages iv. 117 The 
ancient cataphract, the military habit of the patricians. 

rg. 1627 Fertuam Resolves u. viii, Virtue is a Cata- 
phract : for in vain we arm one Limb, while the other is 
without a defence. 4 

b. Zool, ‘The armor of plate covering some 
fishes.’ Webster cites Dana, 

2. A soldier in full armour. 

1671 Micron Sactsou 1619 Before him and behind, Archers 
and slingers, cataphracts and spears, 1814 H. Busx Fugit. 
Pieces 173 Around, in panoply complete, Grim cataphracts 
await. 

“i Catachrestically for CATARACT. 

1581 Sipney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 72 Borne so neere the 
dull making Cataphract of Nilus, that you cannot heare the 
Plannet-like Murick of Poctrie. 1603 SinC. Hevnon ud. 
Astrol. To Rar, 7 As he were borne neere the dull making 
cataphract of Nilus, : 

Ilence Ca‘taphracted a., Zoo/. covered with a 
scaly or horny armour; Cataphra‘ctic a., ‘ per- 
taining to or resembling a cataphract’ (Webster). 

1881 Sy. Soc. Lex., Cataphracted, covered with a horny 
skin, as with a scaly cuirass. 

+Cataphragm. Os. rare. [ad. Gr. type 
*xaTagppaypa, f. as prec.] Defensive covering or 
coating. 

(1656 J. Serjeant tr. White's Peripatet. Hust. 380 The left 
side .. necessarily participates more of the Vegetative Ver- 
tue then any other member of the exteriour Cataphragm. 


Cataphrygian (ketifri-dgiin), @. and sb. CA. 
fist, One of a heretical sect in the 2nd century 
who followed the errors of Montanus; a Montanist; 
so called because they originated in Phryyia. 

1885-7 Rocers 39 A rt. 65 The. -Cataphrygians. .who held 


how Christ not in body but in soul ascended into heaven. 
1750 Larpner Ws, (1838) 111. go. 

Cataphyllary (ketafi-liri, a. Sot. [f. Gr. 
xara down, degraded + pvadov leaf +-any.] Cava- 
Piyllary leaves: the colourless or brownish scales 
found on various parts of plants, esp. ynderground, 
regarded as modifications of foliage-leaves. 

1875 Bennett & Dyra Sachs’ Bot. 1. iii, 193 Scale. or 
Calaphyllary- Leaves’ are usually produced on underground 
shoots, -although they also frequently occur above ground, 
especially as an envelope to the winter-buds of woody 
plants (as the horse-chestnut, oak, etc.’ F 

+ Cataphy'sic, 2. Oés. [f. Gr. xara down, 
against, etc.+pvois nature+-1c.] Contraryto nature. 
So Cataphysics sé. p/. (nonce-wid.) 5 see quot. 

1654 Jer. Tayior Neal Pres. Aij, The wildnesse. .of their 
Cataphysicks (for Metaphysicks it is not) their affirmatives 
and negatives are neither natural, nor above, nor besides 
nature, but against it. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Cataphysick, 
against nature. 

Cataphy'sical, @. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Against nature, unnatural ; infra-natural. 

1839 De Quincey A atobjog. Sk. Wks. 1.337 (D.) A visual 
object, falling under hyper-physical or cata-physical laws. 
(bid. 11. v. 251 Some artists. .have given to Sir Walter 
Scott a pile of forehead which is unpleasing and cataphysi- 
cal, in fact a caricature of anything. .seen in nature. 

Cataplasm (settplore’ m1). Med. [a. ¥. cata- 
plasme, ad. L. cataplasma, a, Gr. kaTramdacpa poul- 
tice, f. xara-wAdooeay to plaster over, apply a 


plaster.] A poultice: formerly also a plaster. 

1563 ‘T. Gate Antidot. 1.1. 2 Cataplasmes made with the 
inse of these herbes, and with floure. 1602 Snaxs. Hace. 
w. vil. 144. 161a WoopaLt Surg. Alate Whs. (165 ee A 
Cataplasme made of bread crums, milk, and a little Ss ron, 
1626 Cockeram Cafaflasiie, a plaister, compounded of 
certaine oyntinents to cure sores. ¢1720 Gisson Farvicrs 
Disp, xii. (1734) 261 Some make a distinction between 
Poultise aud ata lasm. 1866 S. Tomson Dict, Dont, 
Med. af ‘The well known mustard plaster or cataplasin. 

» AE. 

1622 Frercuer Spanish Cur.iv.v, This Cataplasm of a 
well-cozened Lawyer. 1796 Burne Kegic. Peace Wks. 
VIII. 135 The emollient cataplasms of robbery and confis- 
cation, 1832 Gun. P, Tnompson £-verc. (1842) 1. 462 En- 
deavour has been made to provide a cataplasm. 

Catapla smic, ¢. if. prec.t-Ic.] Ofthe nature 
ofa cataplasm. So Catapla’smical a. 

1630 J. ‘Tavtor (Water P.) ks, 11. 259/2 A Cataplasmicall 
Satyre .. very profitable to cure the impostumes of vice. 
1689 Mover Sea Chyrurg. u. xxviii. 84 To make it intoa 
Cataplasmick consistence. 


Cataple'ctic, c. [mod. ad. Gr. xaranAnenix-ds 
fitted to strike or be stricken down: see CaTA- 
PLEXY.] Of or pertaining to cataplexy. 

1883 Romanes Meat, Evol. Auia, xviii. jog. Such an 


animal asa wood-louse or death-watch, which fall into a 
kataplectic state immediately on being alarmed. 


Wie 


Catapleiite (kxtaplfsit). Afi. [Named 1850, 
f, Gr. xa7é together with +mAcioy more +-ITE, 
because it occurs along with several other minerals.] 
A hydrous silicate of zirconium and sodium; a 
hexagonal opaque mineral of light yellowish-brown 
colour, 1854 Dana Jfidt. (1868) 401. 


Cataplexy (kz‘tapleksi). [In Ger. hataplexiz, 
mod. f. Gr. xaramAngis (Hippocrates) stupefaction, 
f. xaranAjoo-ay to strike down with terror or the 
like.]_ The temporary paralysis or hypuotic state 
in animals when ‘shamming death’. 

1883 Rosanes Ment. Evol, Anint, xviii, 308 The researches 
of Professor Preyer on the hypnotism of animals .. showed 
that fright is a strong predisposing cause of ‘ Kataplexy’, or 
mesmeric rai a in animals. . He ascribes the shamming dead 
of insects to the exclusive influence of kataplexy. 

+ Catapo-dially, Obs. nonce-wd. [?f. Gr. 
kara wéda(s close behind, immediately after.] 

€ 1600 Tinton tw. iti, (1842) 66 The moone may bee taken 
4 manner of waies; either specificatiuely, or quidditatiuely, 
or superficially, or catapodially. 

Ti Catapre-sbyter. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
«ard against +PRESBYTER.] A preshyter cata- 
chrestically so called ; or an Gp pesttian si meargict, 

1659 GauvEN Tears of Ch. 429 (D.) Various factions.. 
have each their Anti-Ministers, their Cata-Presbyters, or 
counter-preachers bandying one against the other. 

+Catapuce. Oés. Herb. [a. F. catapuce ; in 
It. catapuzza, med.L, calaputia: cf. L. catapotinm, 
Gr. xatanénoy that which can be gulped down, 
pul, bolus (whence It. catafotio, Florio).] Lesser 
Spurge Euphorbia Lathyris. 

¢ 1386 Craucer Noune Pr, T. 145 Of catapus or of gaytre 
beriis. [1791 Huppesrorp Sabuag. (1793) 140 Without 
purge or catapotium. 1794 Martyn Ronussean’s Bot, xx. 
284 Called Broad leaved Spurge or Cataputia.] 

Catapult katipvit). Forms: 6 eatapelt, 
-pulte, 6~ catapulta (only in sense 1), 7- oata- 
pult. [a. F. catapulte or L. catapulta, a. Gr. xata- 
néArys catapult, proh. f. xara against + méAAev 
to hurl, cast, poise (a missile).] . 

1. An ancient military engine for discharging 
darts, stones, or other missiles; the motive power 
being obtained by a strong lever working ou an 
axis, which was tightly strained with twisted ropes 
and suddenly rcleased. 

The duflésta and catapudta were originally distinct, the for- 
mer being used for throwing stones, etc., and the latter for 
darts; but afterwards the names were used synonymously. 

1577 llanmer cluc. Ecc. (List, (E19) 495 ‘The great hollow 
Catapelts which shoote the darts from aloft. 1599 Thynne 
Animady, (1875) 41 The Ramme..farr different in forme 
from the magonell or catapulte. 160§ CampeNn Reus. (1687) 
206 When a catapult was first seen at Lacedemon, Archi- 
medes exclaimed : O Hercules, now manhood is coine to an 
end, 1732 Lepiarp Sethas 11, 1x. 277 Catapulta’s and bat. 
tering rams. 1762 Sterne 7. Shaady IIL. xxiv, May my 
brains be knock'd out by a..catapulta. 1795 Soutnrv Foax 
of Arc vut. 533 The catapults Drove there their dreadful 

arts, 1829 W. Irving Granada (1850) 338 The mangled 
body of the Moor was .. thrown into the City from a, cata- 
pult. 1850 ‘Bar’ Crécket-Afan. 49 By the application of 
the Catapulta to ‘era purposes, the batting has been.. 
improved. 1878 . Smitu Carthage 392 The Matrous cut off 
their long hair and twisted it into ropes for the catapults. 

2. An instrument consisting of a forked stick 
with an elastic band fastened to the two prongs, 


tused to shoot small stones, bullets, peas, etc. 

1871 A. R. Hore Schoolboy Fr. (1875) 227 The holes scem 
to have been made by a catapult. 1887 Manch. Guaril, 
7 May 9 He.. shot the bird with a catapult. Afod. The 
police have orders to seize all catapults, 

Ilence Catapw'ltic a., Catapultie’r, one who 
works a catapult (cf. fusrlier, etc.). 

1831 J. Witson in Slackzv, Mag. XXX, 306 Balls are 
showered upon them ..from a hundred catapultic arms. 
i859 Hetes Friends in C. Ser. 1. ii. 146 Flinging the 
ball with catapultic force. 1860 Reane Cloister & HH. xiii. 
(D.) The besiegers..sent forward their sappers, pioneers, 
catapulliers, and crossbowmen. 

Catapult, v. [f. prec. sh] a. ¢vans. To 
hurl as from a catapult. b. To shoot or shoot 
at with a catapult. ¢. z#ér. To discharge a cata- 
pult; hence Catapulting wd/, sd. 

1848 Black. Mag. LXIVM. 499 The throne itself was 
catapulted into the square, 1880 Vatly Tel. 17 Feb., 
Lovely creatures are catapulted into the air and fall down 
intoanet, 1881 Cheguered Carcer 5 The lead... we saved 
for catapulting, an antusement only indulged in by lower 
doys, 1883 D. Payve Highways of Lit. i. 30 He [a boy] 
catapults sparrows. 


+ Cataput. Oés. [in med.L. and It. (Florio) 


cataputia.] (Sce quot.) 

1688 R. Worms Armoury u. 420/2 The Catheter of some 
termed a Cataput, and Cataputia; it isan Instrunient long, 
narrow and round. .itis to search a deep wound, and also.. 
to pour or squirt in liquid Oyntments and Salves. 


Cataract (koctarekt), sd. Forms: 5 cata- 
racte, (cateracte, catterak, 6 catracte, cathar- 
act, catarrhacte, 6-7 catarract(e, 7 cattaract, 
chatoract, 8 catarect, 6-catarack), 7- cataract. 
[a. F. cataracte (in senses 1-4, 6), ad. L. cataracla 
waterfall, portcullis, floodgate, a. Gr. xarap(p)axtns 
down-rushing, 8 dowu rushing bird, a portcullis, | 


CATARACT. 


waterfall, ?(in LXX) floodgate; f. xarapaco-ay 
to dash down, dash headlong, rush or fall headloug, 
as rain or a river, f. xar’ or xara dowu +épaco- or 
pdaoo-ev to dash. (But some think it a deriv. of 
xarappyyvi-vat to hreak down.) The sense-develop- 
ment in Gr., L., and Fr.-Eng,, is not in all respects 
clear.) 

+1. pl. The ‘ flood-gates’ of heaven, viewed as 
keeping back the rain (with reference to Ger. vii. 
11, vil. 2, where Heb. has 722 lattices, windows, 
LXX katappdxra, Vulg. cataractz, the former 

roh., the latter certainly, = flood-gates, sluices ; 

ence also Fr. calaractes du ctel). This, the earliest 
use in Eng., is now Oés. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy i. xxiv, It semed in the high 
heauen The Cataractes hadden be vndo. ¢1460 Towneley 
Alyst. 32 (Matz.) Now ar the weders cest, and cateractes 
knyt. 1622 Brerewoop Lang. § Aelig, xili. 137 To © 
the Cataracts of Heaven, and pour down water continually. 
1656 Ear. Mono, Adv. /r. Parnass. a he would open 
the Chateracts of Heaven. ° 1667 Mitrox P. LZ. x1. 824. 
1684 Burner Tk. Earth 1. 13 The rain descended for forty 
days, the cataracts or floodgates of heaven being open'd. 

+ b. applied to waterspouts ; also fransf. 

1855 Epen Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 386 They say..that ip 
certeyne places of the sea, they sawe certeyne stremes of 
water which they caule spoutes faulynge owt of the ayer 
into the sea..Sum phantasie that these shulde bee the cat- 
ractes of heauen whiche were all opened at Noes fludde. 
1605 Suaxs. Lear ut. ii 2 Blow windes, and crack your 
cheeks; Rage, blow You Cataracts, and Iyrricano’s spout. 
1634 Hepserr Trav. 7 A long spout of see Py- 
ramide wise, dissolved itselfe very neere ns. This hidious 
Cataract, 1667 Mitron ?. LZ, 11 176 What if all... this 
Firmament Of Hell should spout her Cataracts of Fire. 


2. A waterfall; properly one of considerable 
size, and falling headlong over a precipice; thus 


distingnished from a CascaDE, 

[A rare sense ip Gr., but common ip L., where applied to 
the Cataracts of the Nile.] . 

1594 Br. Kixc Youas (1618) 346 We see what catarrhactes 
and downe-falls there are by the rage of the water. 1601 
Hotranp (léiny 1. 98 The lowest cataract or fal of water 
fof the Nile} 1612 Drayton Foly-o/f. vi. 88 Where Tivy 
falling down doth make a Cataract. 17a5 De For Voy. 
round IW, use 343 A terrible noise..as of a mighty cata- 
ract, or waterfall. 1834 Mrs. Somervitte Counexr. Phys, 
Sc. § 16 (1849) 151 The great cataracts ofthe Oronoco. 1839 
Tatrewatt Greece 11, 185 From the steppes of Scythia to 
the cataracts of the Nile. 

b. ¢vansf. A violent downpour or mush of water. 

1634 Heeserr Trav. 54 A violent storme of raine.. 
caused such a sudden Deluge and Cattaract, that a Carravan 
of two thousand Camels perisht. 1762 FALconer ll 
1. 290 From on high huge Cataracts descend. 1842 Tex. 
nyson Locksley Halt iii, The hollow ocean-ridges roaring 
into cataracts. 1860 Froupr //ist. Eng. V1.1 Cataracts of 
water flooded the houses in the city, and turned the streets 
into rivers. 

ce. transf, and fs (ef. flood). 

¢1630 Drums. or Hawtn, Forms 61 And Tongues. (Could 
ye amidst Worlds Cataracts them heare), 1784 Cowrer 
fask w. 73 Cataracts of declamation thunder here. 1864 
Cartyce Fredé. Gt. 1. i. v. 164 Ilis cataract of black 
beard. bid. V. xin. iv. 44 Never came such a cataract of 
evil news on an Aulic Council before, j 

+3. A portcullis ; also the grating of a window. 
Obs. (Prob. in Gr. earlier than sense 1; common 


in med.L. but rare in Eng.] 

(1360-1 AS. Vicars’ Relt York, In j cateracta facta ante 
hostium Will. de Preston, 6d,] 1656 Brount Glossegr., Cata- 
vact, a Portcullis. a 1693 Unounart Aatedais in. Prol., 
Others .. assured the Port-culleys, fastned the Herses, 
Sarasinasks and Cataracts, 1853 Stocquecer Milit, Ex- 
eycl, Cataract, a portcullis. 

4. Pathol. An opacity of the crystalline lens of 
the eye, or of the capsule of the lens, or of both, 
‘producing more or less impairment of sight, hut 
never complete blindness’ (Sj, Soc. Lex.). 

[App. a fig. use of the sense portcullis, In Fr,, the phy- 
sician A, Paré (¢1550) has ‘cataracte ou coulisse’; and 
Cotgr. (1611) has condisse ‘a portcullis .. also a web in the 
eye’, the notion being that even when the eye is open, the 
cataract obstructs vision, as the portcullis doesa gateway. 
(But if originally in med.L., it might arise from the sense 
window. grating ’ fraestra clathrata, Du Cange.)] 

1547 Boorpe Srew. [fealth \xvi. 28b, A Catharact, the 
witeh doth let a man to se perfytly. 1575 Turserv. Faé- 
couric 235 Ther is a Cataract, which doth light upon the 
eyes of a Hawke. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk, Physicke 
54/2 For Catarracts or Pearles of the Eyes. 1611 Fronio, 
Catardtta. called a Cataract ora pin and web. 1782 W. 
Heserven Contes. xvi. (1806) 329 A cataract is always pre- 
ceded by a dimness, or blue cloudiness of objects. 179 
Bosweit Joheson (1831) 1. 221 To understand that he would 
couch her gratis, if the cataract was ripe. 1822 Goop Study 
of Med, (1844) 111. 168 Simple cataract comes on without 
pain. 2876 tr, Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 40 Cataract is especi- 
ally transmissible in the female line. 
fe 1630 Bratnwarr Ang. Geatlerw. (1641) 319 ‘Those 
thicke Cataracts of earthly vanities are dispersed. axgi1 
Kew /lymnotheo Poct..Wks, 1721 I]. 41 Your eyes thus 
dimly will Things Ieav'nly see, ‘Till they from sensual 
Cataracts are free. 

+ 5. A brake for flax. Obs. rare. 

a 1693 Urqunart Radelais i. |. 401 Athwart those Cata- 
racts they break and bruise to very Trash the woody 


parcels, 

6. Afech. A form of governor for single-acting 
steam-engines, in which the stroke is regulated by 
the flow of water through an opening. 


CATARACT. 


1832 Bansace Econ. Mani. iii. (ed. 3) 27 Another very 
beautiful contrivance for regulating tle nutnber of strokes 
made by a steam-engine. .is called the Cataract. 1861 Ran- 
Kine Sfeam Eng. 58 A pump brake of a simple kind is ¢x- 
emplified in the apparatus called the cataract. 

+7. (See quot.) Ods. 

taxg00 Rel, Ant. 1. 9 Cataracta, a catarac of the ethere, 
i. via sublerranea. 

8. attrib. and Comé., as cataract patient, curls, 
wig, ctc.; cataract-like adj.; cataract-wise adv. ; 
cataract-bird, an Australian bird (see quot.) ; 
cataract-knife, cataract-needle, a knife and 
necdle used in the extraction of cataract, or in 
couching. 

1868 Woon Hontes without H. xii. 215 The bird. .is called 
..the "Cataract Bird (Origma rnbricata) because it is al- 
ways found where water-courses rush through rocky ground 
{in Australia]. 1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 21 Nov., That 
beaming belle .. with the *Cataract curls. 1860 Tynpatt 
Glac.1. ti. 12 An avalanche pours *cataract-like over a ledge. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 399/2 A *Cataract-needle. .is 
used to draw up the Cataract off the sight of the eye while 
itis cuting away. 1882 Goop Study of Med. (1844) ILI. 165 
A “cataract patient sees a lighted candle as if it were in- 
volved in a cloud, 1870 Athenztn 3x Dec. 881 Boileau 
Despréaux himself, in his court suit and his *cataract wig. 
31879 J. Hawrnorne Laugh, Mill 39 The stream fell *cata- 
ract-wise into a deep pool below. 

Cataract, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

_a. trans. To pour like a cataract, to potr co- 
piously (sorce-ztse). b. zntr, To fall ina cataract. 

1796 CoLerioce Let. in Biogr. Lit. App. (1847) 11. 370 The 
Monthly has cataracted panegyric on me. 1832 J. Witson 
in Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 125 No river should cataract 
larger than the Clyde. 1844 E. Warpurton Crescent & 
Cross (1845) 1. 285 The whole body of the Nile precipitates 
itself. .cataracting very respectably. 

Ca‘taracted, f//.¢. [f. Cararacr sé. or v. 
+-ED.] Having cataracts: poured in cataracts. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 146 With rivers cataracted 
among the mountains. 1832 Witson ‘ia. XX XI. 866 They 
look down into the cataracted abysses. 

+Catara‘ctic, ¢. Os. [f. Cararacr + -10.] 
Of the nature of a cataract (sce senses 2 and 5 of 
the sb.). So Catara‘ctical a. B 

1693 . Beaumont On Burnet’s Th. Earth 1. 56 Cataracti- 
cal Falls, and Serpentine Courses of Rivers. @ 1693 Urgu- 
nart Kadelais 1. | 4or Certain Catarractick Instruments. 

Catara‘ctine, a. [f. as prec. +-INE.] =prec. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. 335 These cataractine glaciers, 

+Cataractist. Ods. [f. as prec. +-1s7.] A 
surgeon or practitioner who treats cataracts. 

1660 tr. Paracelsus Archid, 1, 140 According to the pre- 
scription of the Catarractists, or blind Doctors. 

Cataractous (ketararktos), 2. Fathol. [f. 
Cataract +-ous.] Affected with cataract. 

1824 Travers Dis. Eye (ed. 3) 319 The cataractous eye is 
not unfrequently amaurotic. 1875 H. Watton Dis. Eye 
743 In ordinary cataractous capsular opacity. 

atarie, var. of CATERY. 

Catarrh (kta-1), s>. Forms: 6 cattar, catta- 
rue, catarh, catterhe, Sc. caterr, catter, 6-7 
catar, catarre, catarrhe, 7 catarr, cathar, ca- 
tharre, cather, 7- catarrh. [a. I. calarrhe, 
in 15th c. caéerre, 16th c. catarre (= Pr. catar, Sp., 
It. calarro), ad. L. catarrh-us, ad. Gr. xarappous run- 
ning down, rhcum, f. xarappety to flow down.] 


+1. The profuse discharge from nose and cycs 
which generally accompanies a cold, and which 
was formerly supposed to run down from the 
brain ; a ‘running at the nose’. Oés. 

{1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. iv. (1495) 224 Dis- 
soluynge and shedynge thumours of the Pee highte 
Catarrus.] 1533 Envot Cast. /Jelth (1541) 23 b, Egges 
be good agemst Catars, or stilling out of the hed into 
the stomake, /éid. 69 b, Catarres or reumes. _ 1836 
Bewennrn Cro. 46a (Jam.) In the nixt winter, Julius 
Frontynus fell in gret infirmite be imoderat flux of catter. 
1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. u. (1594) 364 Sodainely 
choked by catarrhes, which like to floods of waters, runne 
downewards. 1607 ‘lorset. Four./. Beasts 272 The catar 
or rhume, which, in a horse, is called the glaunders. 1656 
in Brount Glossogr. 1796 E. Darwin Zoo. (1801) 1. 425 
When the secretion of these capillary glands is increased, 
it is termed simple catarrh. 

+2. Formerly also applied to: Cerebral effusion 
or hemorrhage; apoplexy. Ods. 

1552 Lynprsay AJonarche 5117 Sumar dissoluit suddantlye 
Be Cattarue or be Ee aha 1579 Fenton Guicciard, wu. 
ee) ae King Charles dyed .. of a catterhe which the 
Phisitians call apoplexie, 1708 Kersey, Catarrh of the 
Spinal Marrow, a Falling-out of the Marrow of the Back- 

ne. 1721-1800 in BalLey. 

3. Inflammation ofa mucous membrane; usually 
restricted to that of the nose, throat, and bronchial 
tubes, causing increased flow of mucus, and often 
attended with sneezing, cough, and fever; con- 
stituting a common ‘cold’. 

Often with qualifying word, as alcoholic, bron- 
chial, chronic, gastric, uterine catarrh ; epidemic 
catarrh, influcnza ; stemmter catarrh, hay-asthma. 

1988 R. Parke tr. Wendoza's Hist. China 132 A ge- 
nerall sicknesse .-called the Cattarre or murre. 1675 
Gascoicne in Rigaud Corr. Sc. Men (1841) 1, 221 The 
great epidemical catarrh, which hath ranged through so 
Many countries. 1771 Smowiert Humphry. Cl (1815) 107 
Rheumatisms, catarrhs, and consumptions, are caught in 


173 


these nocturnal pastimes. 1782 E. Gray in Med. Commun, 
I. 47 At Venice. .the common name of the disease, Russian 
catarrh [influenza], 1797 M. Baur Alford, Anat, (1807) 
117 The Symptoms which attend catarrh are too generally 
known to require being mentioned. 1818 Moore Judge 
Fram. Parts si. 171 Your cold, of course, is a catarrh, 1831 
Youatt J/orse xii. (1847) 258 Various naines.. influenza, 
distemper, catarrhal fever, aud epidemic catarrh, 1868 
Dickens Lett. (1880) 11. 338 So oppressed am I with this 
American catarrh, as they call it. 

Catarrh, v. nonce-ud. [f. prec.] To remove 
or take by catarrh. 

1822 Lame in Liye & Lett. xii. (1837) 111 As many clerks 
have been coughed and catarrhed out of it [the War-Office] 
into their freer graves, 

Catarrhacte, obs. form of Cararacr. 

+ Catarrhago‘gal, 2. Ods. rare. [Implics a 
sb. catarrhagogue, {. CATARRI sb. 4 -aywryos 
leading.] Carrying off catarth. 

1651 Bices New Disp. ? 240 A catarragogall Remedy. 

Catarrhal (kataral), a. [f. Cavarru sd, +-Av: 
in mod.¥, cafarrhal.] Of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, catarrh, 

1651 Biccs New Desf. 258 Catarrhall defects. 1787 
Gentl. Mag. Nov. 1020/2 Catarrhal fevers have now become 
more frequent. 1824 J. MeCunrocn fight Scotl, U1. 193 
The catarrhal phenomenon of St. Kilda, 1848 Kincsivy 
in Fraser's Mag. 104 A soulless, skyless, catarrhal day. 
1870 Rotteston Anim. Life Introd. 17 vote, A spasmodic 
and catarrhal affection, not unlike hay fever. — : 

Catarrhine, catarhine (ka tarain), @. Zo0/. 
[f. Gr. «ard alongside of + fis, piv-a nosc, nostril.] 
Name of one of the two divisions of the order 
Quadrumana, including those apes or monkeys, 
which have the nostrils close together, oblique, 
and directed downwards, and opposable thumbs 
ou all the limbs. It includes all the apes of the 
old world. b. as sé. A catarrhine monkey. 

1862 Dana Max. Geol. 422 note, The Catarrhines, con- 
fined to Africa and Asia, excepting one at Gibraltar. 1863 
Hoxrey Alan's Place Nat. i. 23 The man-like apes .. are 
what are called ‘Catarrhine apes’; that is, their nostrils 
have a narrow partition, and look downwards. 1881 Sfec- 
tator 25 Dec., Our common aucestor the catarrhine ape. 

+Cata‘rrhish, «. Ods. [f. Catarnit sd.+ 
-18H!.} Of the nature of catarrh. 

1689 Movie Sea Chyrurg. iu. x.114 To purge the Brain, 
and all the Body of that Catarrish humour. 

+Cata‘rrhopous, 2. Ols. [f. Gr. xardppor-os 
(f. xara down + fowy downward inclination) + 
-ous.}] Tending or moving downwards. 

(1666 G. Harvey Aford. Augl. x.92 Why the same corro- 
sive humour should sometiines prove Anarrhopous .. and 
otherwhiles Catarrhopous (flowing downwards). 

Cata‘rrhous, ¢. ? Os. [f. Catarni + -0Us: 
app. after 16th ¢. F. catarreux, catarrhenx] 
Pertaining to, subject to, or of the nature of, 
catarrh: = CATANRHAL. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. 2250 Yo excrete the catarrhous 
matter. 1782 Jonnson in Boszwed/ (1831) V. 29, 1 am now 
harassed by a catarrhous cough. 1819 Rees Cycl. s.w, 
Cure for a catarrhous cough..the inhalation of the vapour 
of warm water. 

+ Cataru‘mpant, (?) -rampant, @. nonce-wi. 
(humorous): cf. Gr. xara, cat and rampant. 

1689 T. Prunxer Char. Gd. Cononander 49, Lhope.. Their 
Cat-like Cause, that lusty Puss is nigh To hanging; not- 
withstanding that she is So Catarumpant now. 

+Cataskeua'stic, ¢. Ols. rare—*. [ad. Gr. 
xaracxevaorixés constructive (in Aristotle het. 

2. 26, 3, opposed to Auris destructive), f. xara- 
axevd¢ew to equip, prepare, construct, f. xaracxevn 
preparation.}] Constructive. 

1645 J.Gloopwix]} /nnoc. & Truth Tré. 41 No occasion 
to argue any thing .. in a cataskeuastique or positive Way. 

+Catasophistry. Oés. rare—'. [f. Sopnis- 
rRY, after Gr. earacopices@a: to outwit, to evade 
by quibbling, f. xavd down, etc. + copif-eodat to 
quibble, ctc.] Quibbling, deceit. 

1609 J. Metvitt Let. in Déary (1842) 782 Greater craft .. 
and catasophistrie wer nevir usit. 

Cataspilite (kitespilsit’. A/vx. [Named in 
1867 f. Gr. xaraomaAos spotted, defiled + -ITE.] 
A hydrotts silicate of alumina, with some iron, 
manganese, etc, ; an ash-grey pearly mineral found 
in Sweden. 1868 Dana Jin. 403 

| Catasta, [s. L. catasca scaffold, stage for 
selling slaves, etc., also an engine of torture. 
According to Lewis and Short, f. Gr. xardoracs 
settling, putting down, fixed state, etc. (? Thence 
It. catasta funeral-pile, Pg. caéasta stall in which 
slaves are set for sale).J 

a. Hist. A block on which slaves were exposcd 
for sale. b. Hist, A stage or bed of torture used 
in early Christian times. +¢. Humorously or 
affectcdly used for the stocks (o4s.). 

1650 A.B. Afutat, Polemo 12 What will not money do 
with a Scot (now their Catasta isin readiness). 1664 BUTLER 
JTud. 1.1. 238 In close Catasta shut [ed. 1694 401 note, 
Catasta is but a pair of Stocks in English]. 1685 J. Scorr 
Chy. Life (1747) 111. 9% How could they have sung in the 
midst of Flames, smiled upon Racks, triumphed upon 
Wheelsand Catastaes. 1853 Kincstey //ypatia xiii,(Hoppe) 
Standing an hour on the catasta to be handled from head 
to foot in the minimum of clothing. 


CATASTROPHE. 


Catastaltic, 2. A%d. [ad. L. calastaltic-us, 
a. Gr. xaracradrinds, f. xaractéAde to repress, 
check.] Restraining, checking : formerly applied 
to astringent and styptic substances. 

1851 in MAYNE. 

|| Catastasis (kiterstasis). [Gr. cardoracs 
settling, appointment ; scttled condition ; f. xaé- 
tordvas to sct down, appoint, establish, settle; f 
xara down +or7a- stand. In mod.F. catastase.] 

1. (Sce quots.) [This sense not in Gr. or L..] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Catastasts, the third part of a 
Comedy, and signifies the state and full vigour_of it. Tra. 
gedies and Comedies have four principal parts in respect of 
the matter treated of. 1. /rotasis. 2. Epitasis, 3. Catas- 
tasts. 4. Catastrophe, 1668 Drvpen Dram, Poesy m 
Arb. Garner I. 520 Thirdly. The Catastasis or Counter- 
turn, which destroys that expectation. 1751 CnhamBERS 
Cycl, Catastasis..the third part of the antient drama 5 
being that wherein the intrigue is supported, carried on, 
and heightened till it be ripe for the unravelling in the 
catastrophe. 1761 STERNE Tr1st. Shandy, Slawhenl. Tale, 
The epitasis, wherein the action is more fully entered upon 
and heightened, till it arrives at its state or height, called 
the catastasis. 1837 Carnyiy 7%. Kev. (1872) Ll. vi. i. 223 
No catastrophe, rather a catastasis or heightening. 

2. Rhet. ‘The narrative part of a speech, usually 
the beginning of it, in which the orator sets forth 
the subject to be discussed. (In mod, Dicts.) 

3. Aled. ‘The state or condition of anything ; 
constitution; habit of body’. (In mod. Dicts.) 
+Catastematic, @. Ods. rare—'. [ad. Gr. 
KaragTnpari«és established, sedate, modcrate, tran- 
quil (in 450v}) xaraotnpariay moderate pleasnre, 
a term of the Epicurean philosophy), f. caraornpa 
settlement, constitution, f. cadiaravar; see prec.) 

16ss-60 Stanney J/ist. Phtlos. (1701) 134/2 Catastematick, 
permanent pleasure, which consisteth in privation of Grief 
and a quiet void of all disturbance, which Epicurns held [to 
be our ultimate end]. 

Cataster. [ad. It. Sp., cafastvo.] =CADASTRE. 

1855 Mirman Lat. Christianity IX. xiv. i. 18 The valua- 
tion of Pope Nicholas,the established cataster which had 
been acted on for above a century. . 
Catasterism (kitersttrizm’. [ad. Gr. sar- 
agrepopes a ‘placing among the stars; Kar- 
aorepiopot was the name of a treatise attributed to 
Eratosthenes giving the legends of the different 
constellations’ (Liddell and Scott) ; (ult.) fi xara 
+dornp star, Cf. AstenisM.] 

a. fl, The treatise mentioned above. b. A 
constellation. 

1803 G. S. Faner Cadiri I. 251 The remarkable assem- 
blage of extasterismis..in the neighbourhood of the supposed 
ship of Jason. 1837 Wueweuw //ést. faduct. St. 1. iv. 81 
iL.) The ‘ Catasterisms' of Eratosthenes..were an enuimera- 
tion of 475 of the principal stars according to the constella- 
tions in which they are. 1852"I'n. Ross //tundoldt’s Trav. 
Introd. 17 ‘The catasterisms of their zodiac. ; 
Catastrophal (katarsirdfal), 2. [f. Cara- 
STROPHE +-AL.) Of the nature of a catastrophe ; 


disastrous. 

1842 P. Scrort Mofcanos 6 The great catastrophal earth. 
quake of Riobamba. 1882 Daily News 6 Yeb., Mr. Proctor, 
after his catastrophal forebodings. 


Catastrophe (katestrdf). Also 7 eata- 
strophy. [a. Gr. caractpopy overturning, sudden 
tnrn, conclusion, f. xara-orpepey to overturn, etc., 
f. xara down + oTpéepey to turn.] 

1. ‘The change or revolution which produces 
the conclusion or final event of a dramatic piece’ 


(J.); the dénouement. 

1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. May, Gloss., This tale 
is much like to that in Aesops fables, but the catastrophe and 
ende is farre different. 1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. m1. 
x. 44 arg., Acomicall catastrophe. 1602 2d Jt. Return 
Jr Parnass. u.i. (Arbo 21 Sad is the plot, sad the Cata- 
strophe. 16x6 R. C. Yaves’ I Zés, (187x) 111 ‘Thou shalt be 
the protasis and catastrophe of my epistle. 1684 T. BurxET 
Th. Earth VW. 157 That happy catastrophe and last scene 
which is to crown the work. 1714 Gay IWhat dye call tt 
Pref., They deny it to be ‘I'ragical, because its Catastrophe 
isa Wedding. #1876 J. HW. Newman (ist, Sé. 1.1. iti. 158 
Such was the catastrophe of this long and anxious drama. 

2. °A final event; a conclusion generally un- 
happy’ (J.); a disastrous end, finish-up, conclu- 
sion, upshot ; overthrow, ruin, calamitous fate. 

x6or Suaks. Ad/'s Held 1, ii. 57 On the Catastrophe and 
heele of pastime When it was out. 1609 Armin /éaZ Laylor 
(1880) 194 Thinking to deuower And worke my liues Cata- 
strophy, 1628 Meap in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 343 1. 265 This 
was the obscure catastrophe of that great man. 1672 Mar- 
vett Reh. Transp. 1. 251 The late war, and its horrid 
catastrophe, 1678 LitrLeton Lat. Dict., A Catastrophe or 
upshot of a business, catastrophe exitus. 1 28 Morcan 
Algiers V1. iii. 256 This catastrophe had the brave Barba- 
rossa and all his vast Designs. 1783 Lp. [laAwes 4xtiz. 
Chr. Ch. iv. 128 The catastrophe of that siege is well known, 
x850 W. Invinc A/ahomet 11. 290 This miserable cata- 
strophe to a miserable career. 4 

+b. Aumorously. The posteriors. Os. 

1597 Suaks. 2 //ex. JV, u. i. 66 Away you Scullion .. Ie 
tickle your catastrophe. _ A 

8. An event producing a subversion of the order 
or system of things. 

1696 Month. Mercury V11. 91 The Consternation and Con- 
fusion.. upon such a sudden Catastrophy. 1717 De lor 
Hist. Ch. Scot.(1844) 5 Her many Revolutions, Convulsions, 


CATASTROPHIC. 


and Catastrophes. 1871 Farrar Wiln, Hist. iii. 92 God 
reveals Elis will not by sudden catastrophes and violent 
revolutions. | i 

b. esp. in Geol, A sudden and violent change in 
the physical order of things, such as a sudden 
upheaval, depression, or convulsion affecting the 
carth’s surface, and the living beings upon it, by 
which some have supposed that the sucecssive 
geological periods were suddenly brought to an 
end. (Cf, Caraciysm, CATASTROPHISM.) 

1832 Lyre /’rinc, Geol. 1.89, IT. 260. 18: WHEWELL 
Novum Org. Renov. 25 (L.) There. are, in the palitiolo- 
gical sciences, two antagonist doctrines: catastrophes and 
hniformity. 1887 Sfectator 7 May 626/1 No geologist of 
repute now believes that mountain-ranges originated in 
catastrophes. 

4. A sudden disaster, wide-spread, very fatal, or 
signal. (In the application of exaggerated lan- 
guage to misfortunes it is used very loosely.) 

1748 Axson Voy, un. ii, (ed. 4) 429 ‘Thus were we all ..re- 
duced to the utmost despair by this catastrophe. 1795 
Burke Corr, (1844) IV. 289 The public catastrophe was 
actually completed by the actual recall of lord F. 1855 
Motiey Dutch Rep. (1861) I. 270 An inundation, more 
tremendous than any... recorded in those annals so prolific 
in such catastrophes. 1856 Kane <irct, Expl. IL. xiii. 131 
This fishery is fearfully hazardous ; scarcely a year passes 
without a catastrophe. J/adé. Our hostess was immensely 
relieved that dinner had gone off without any calastrophe. 
My luggage has not arrived: what a catastrophe! 

Catastrophic ketistrgfik), a. [ad. Gr. 
Karaatpodix-os, f. kaTadrpogy CATASTROFUE.] Of 
the nature of, or belonging to, a catastrophe: &s/. 
in the history of the carth or the universe. 

1837 Wurwete /Zist. Peduct. Sc. (1857) I. 522 The sup- 
posed proofs of catastrophic transilion, 1849 Murcutson 
Siluria xx. 491 A catastrophic destruction of such animals. 
1871 E. H. Prumeten Spirtis fe fris. (1884) 348 Events 
which are not continuous, but catastrophic .. such as the 
Resurrection and the Last Judgment. 
Catastro‘phical, «. [fas prec. +-an.]  Re- 
ferring to, dealing with, catastrophes ; also = pree. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. Pref. 24 Paragraphs circuitously 
approaching ..to a catastrophical climax. 1876 Contemp, 
Rev, XXVILL. 740 A..disturbance of the laws and direction 
of matter and force,—-sudden, and catastrophical. 

Ilence Catastro-phically a/v. 

1872 Dacenor /hysics § Pol. (1876) 455 4s soon as that 
repression was calastrophically removed. 

Catastrophism kitasstréfiz’m). [f Catas- 
TROPUE 3 +-I8M.] 
logical and biological phenomena were caused by 
catastrophes, or sudden and violent disturbances 
of nature, rather than by continuous and uniform 
processes. 

1869 Hexcev in Sct, Opinion 21 ae 464/1 Ry Catastro- 
phism I mean any form of geological speculation which .. 
supposes the operation of forces different in their nature .. 
from those which we at present see in action. 1883 II. 
Daremmonn Vat. Law in Spir. W.19 It was the Geology 
of Catastrophisin. 
fig. 1885 Century Mag. XXX1. 68 The Crap houschold 
..was conducted on the theory of ‘catastrophism ‘rather 
than that of ‘uniform law’. 

Catastrophist (kitestrdiist). Geol. [f as 
pree. + -1sT.} One who holds the theory of catas- 
trophism; opposed to wniformitarian. Also altri. 

1837 Wrewere (ist, duduct, Se. (1857) 111+ 509 Geolo- 
gists who had been bred up in the catastrophist creed, 
1879 Srexcern Data of Ethics iv. § 17 Fora generation after 
geologists had become uniformitanans in Geology, they 
remained catastrophists in Biology. 1879 Lit. Workd 161/1 
We are still catastrophists in judging ot hiteey, 

+ Cata‘strophize. Ods.—° ‘To end a Comedy 
or the like’ (Cockeram 1623). 

+ Catastrophonical, a. (A nonsense word.) 

1605 Marston Dutch Court. .i, © signe of good shaving, 
my catastrophonicall fine boy. 

+Catastrum, Oés.-° [ad. Gr. xarcorpapa 
deck.] ‘The decke or hatch ofa ship’ (Cockeram). 

+ Catathle-ba. Os. rare—'. tp f. Gr. «ara- 
OA:B- to press down.] Soine fabulous monster. 

e130 K, eis. 6564 Another best ther is, of eovel kynde 
. Catathleba is hire name. 

Catawampous (kxtawginpos), a. slaiy, 
chietly U.S. Also catawamptious (-fos). [A 
humorous formation, the origin of which is lost: 
the first part of the word was perhaps suggested 
by catamount, or ? by words in Gr. xara-.] lieree, 
unsparing, destructive. (A high-sounding word 
with no very definite meaning.) 

1856 MZouseh. Words XIII. 148 Ie had fallen a victim to 
the jaws of deadly alligator, or catawampous panther. 

Hence Catawa-mpously, Catawa'mptiously 
ady., ‘fiercely, eagerly. To be catawamptiously 
chawed up is to be completely demolished, utterly 
defeated ’ (Bartlett Dict, Amer.), 

1852 Lytron Aly Newel in Blackw. Mag. UXXI. 434 To 
be catawampously champed up [ed. 1853 chawed up] ihe a 
inercenary selfish cormorant of acapitalist. 1857 I. Douc- 
Lass Sfeech (Bartlett) T’o take to onr heels before three 
hundred thousand slayeholders, for fear of being catawamp- 
tiously chawed up? 

So also Catawa‘mpus s/., used vaguely for ‘ fierce 
creature, vermin’, or the like. 

1874 M. Cottuuns Frances L162 The catawampuses you 


‘The theory that certain geo- | 
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see about harvest time—they fly quite pretty in the air, but, 
O my gracious, don't they sting ? 

Catawha ( Sn [from the river Catawba 
in S. Carolina, U.S. (named from the A@/ahta 
Indians), where the grape was first discovered.] 

(1775 Aoair Amer, [nd. 223, I begin with the Katahba, be- 
cause their country is the most contiguous toCharles-Town.] 

a. AnAmerican species of grape( Vitis Labrusca), 
which is largely cultivated in the central States of 
the American Union. b. The light sparkling rich- 
flavoured wine made from this yrape (first made 
c. 1830). More fully Catawba grape, wine. 

1857 Rep. Commiss. Patents Washington 433 Yhe Ca- 
tawba is the grape pag in vineyards for the 
production of wine. _¢ 185; cr. Birds of Passage, * Ca- 
tawba Wine’, For Catawba wine Has need of no sign, No 
tavern-bush to proclaim it, 1864 Browninc S/udge, It was 
your own wiue, sir, the good Champagne (I took it for Ca- 
tawba, you're so kind. 1867 Atlantic Monthly Aug. 241 
Five thousand gallons of the still unvexed Catawba. 

Catayl(e, catayll.e, obs. ff. CaTTLE. 

+ Cataza‘ner. Obs. rare—'. 


1632 Siumrcey Ball y. ¢ O the Catazaners, we turned 
there ! 


+Cat-band. Sv. Ots. ‘A bar or iron for 
securing a door; a chain drawn across a strect 
for defence’ Jam.’. The exact sense is doubtful. 
1650 Row /Zist. A'irk (2842) Also the toun. .made cat- 


bands of yron to hold off horses, brought the canons. .within | 
the toune, &c. a@1670 Spacpinc Trond, Chas. J (1829) 80 


| ‘Io nake preparations for defence. .to big up their own 


gates, closes, and ports, have their catbands in readiness. 
1671 sicts of Sederunt ve Feb. Jam. In case they have 
not sufficient catbands upon the doors of their prisons. 

Catbird (ketbsid). [See quot. 1885.] An 
American thrush (A/imus Carolinensis). 

1731 Mortimer in PAM. Trans. XX XVII. 175 Aluscicapa 
vertice nigro, ‘The Cat-Bird. 1858 O. W. Ilotmes A at. 
Freakf.-t. 230, hear the whispering voice of Spring, The 
thrush’s trill, the cat-bird’s cry. a 1879 Lowgte /oet, Was. 
(2879) 38 The cat-bird croons in the f ac-bush, 1885 /’adZ 
Mall G2 May 4/2 The ‘cat-biid’. .derives its name from 
its ordinary cry of alarm, which somewhat resembles the 
inew of a cat. 

Catcall (ketkgl), 56. Also 8 eatcal. 
the nocturnal ery or ‘waul’ of the cat.] 

1. A squeaking instrument, or kind of whistle, 
uscd esp. in play-houses to express impatience or 
disapprobation. See Spectator No. 361.) 

1659-60 Preys Diary (1879) L. 67, I..called on Adam 
Chard, and bought a cat-call there, it cost me two groats. 
11a Appison pee No. 361 P 2, I was very much surprised 
with the great Consort of Cat-calls. .to see somany Persons 
of Quality of both Sexes assembled together at a kind of 
Catterwawling. 1732 Fiepinc Covent Gaurd, Trago\ iv 
I heard a tailor sitting by my side, Play on his catcal, nnd 
cry out, ‘Sad stuff! 1753 Gray's /un JYrul. No. 61 A 
shrill toned Catcall, very proper to be used at_the next 
new Tragedy. 1865 Lond. Rev. 30 Dec. 687/1 That vilest 
of all the inventions of Jubal, the catcall. aes 

2. The sound made by this instrument or an imi- 
tation with the voice ; a shrill screaming whistle. 

1749 Jouxson /rexe Prot, Should partial cat-calls all his 
hopes confound Ile bids no trumpet quell the fatal sound. 
1764 Liovy Author's Apol. Wks. 17741. ¢ Powerful cat- 
call from the pit. 1817 Mar. Encewortn /farrington (1833) 
82, 1881 Daily Tel. 27 Dee., In the face of catcalls and 
other occasional demonstrations from the * gods’. 

3. One who uses the instrument. 

31714 Bunce, Sfect. No. 602 A notorious Rake that 
headed a Party of Cat-cals, 

Catcall ay v. ([f. pree.] 

1. itr, To sound a catcall, esp. at a theatre or 
similar place of amusement. 

FY Fircoinc Univ, Gallant Prol., "Tis not the poet's wit 
affords the jest, But who can catcall, hiss, or whistle best ? 
1762 Cannine in Poet. Register (1807) 455 Let them cat- 
call and hiss as they will, 1820 Blacdw, Mag. V111.5 Some 
catcalled, and some roared ‘ go on‘. 

2. trans. To reccive or assail with catealls. 

1700 Drvorn Prologue Pilgrim (R.) Mis cant, like merry 
Andrew's noble vein, Cat-calls the sects to draw them in 
again. 1843 Macautay A/ad. D' dA rblay, Foss. (1854) 711/2 
Better to be hissed and catcalled by her Daddy than by a 
whole sea of heads in the pit of Drury Lane Theatre, 

Ilence Ca‘tealling vd/. sb. and Ppl. a. 

¢1781 Man. D'Arptay in Macaulay £ss. (1887) 748 That 
hissing, groaning, catcalling epistle. 1864 Daily Ted. 9 Dec., 
The gods indulged in their usual habit of whistling and cat- 
calling. 1881 Ln. W. Pitt Lennox Plays, llayers, $c 1.77 
A sound of hissing and cat-calling was now heard. 

Catch (kutf), sé! Also § cacche, kache, 
Sc. each, 5-6 Sc. eaich(e, 6 eatehe, enche, 6-7 
kateh, 7 Sc. ecaitehe, 7-9 (chiclly in sense 14) 
ketch. [f. the vb. (The senses are taken from 
different uses of the verb, and form no regular 
series among themselves. )} 

1. The act or fact of catching in various senses ; 
see the vb. 

1580 Sioney Arcadia 1, (1613) 91 She would faine the 
catch of Strephon flie. 1649G. Dantes Trinarch., Rick. //, 
Ixviii, Demands ‘To Princes made in Catch of Rebel Hands. 
31722 Di: For Col. Yack (1840) 203 She intended to have mic, 
if she could catch, and it was indeed a kind of a_catch, 
1870 Datly News 20 Sept., The French captured a German 
Ehoonee: wand this wretched little €atch called forth an un- 
common deal of enthusiasm and cheering. 1884 J. Payn 
Thicker than W. vi. 42 There was a ‘catch’ in her breath. 


[from 


a 


1887 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 692 ‘Vhe young people .. play at 


catch with coloured balls. 


CATCH. 


+b. Zo lie (or be) at (the) catch, to le (or be) 
upon the catch: to lie in wait ; to be on the watch 
for an opportunity of catching or seizing some- 
thing, esp. of catching a person’s words, finding 
fault, making objections, ete. Ods. 

1630 Sisses Bruised Reed xv. Wks. 1862 1.68 Asone sitting 
ata catch for all advantages against them. 1642 RKocrrs 
Naaman 528 Asa prisoner .. always lies at the catch and 
opportunity to seeke his escape. 1656 H. More Antid. 
Ath. u. xi. § 7.75 Scaliger lay at catch with him [Cardan] 
to take him tripping wherever he could, 1742 Richarp- 
son Pamela IV. 170, 1 saw he was upon the Catch, and 
look’d stedfastly upon me whenever 1 mov‘d my Lips. 1814 
hee Austen Lady Susan xiv, (1879) 230 Miss M. is abso- 
jutely on the catch for a husband. 

a. The catching of fish. b. The number of 
fish caught at one time, or during one season. 

1465 Mann. & Housch. Exp. 473 To axe of my lord of 
Duram in yifte the ksche of Hangeford. 1799 J. Ropert- 
son Agric. Perth 377 The expence of fishing must be paid 
.-after which the benefit of the catch is ie ed to accrue 
to the proprietors. 1875 Bucxtaxo Log-k. 12 The catch 
depends very much upon the weather. 1884 Stadbs’ Mere. 
Circular 27 Feb. 194/1 The total catch of mackerel by the 
New England fleet was 236,685 barrels. 

8. Cricket. The act of catching the ball, when 
struck by the batsman, before it reaches the ground, 
and so putting him ‘ out’. 

1770 J. Love Cricket 17 Weymark unha pily misses a 
Catch. 1837 Dickens Pick. vii, At every bia attempt at 
a catch. .he launched his personal displeasure at the head 
of the devoted individual in such denunciations as..‘ now 
butter-fingers’. 1886 Gurney Phantasms of Living 1. 561 
His mental condition after just missing a catch. 

b. /ransf. A player who catches well. 

1884 Lillywhite's Cricket Ann, 102 H. J. Ford; a safe 
catch in the long-field. M 

+4. Sc. A chase, pursuit. Ods. 

c1450 Hesrvson Aor. Fab. 83 Yee shall rew this race. 
What was the cause yee gaue mee sic a katch? 

+5. Sc. Tennis. (Cf. CacHEsPEL.) Obs. 

¢1475 Ratis Raving 1. 1245 Ryne at baris, and at the ball, 
And at the caich play with all. 1496 7reusurers Alec, in 
Tytler //ist. Scot. (1864) 11. 261 xo¢e, To the king in Strive- 
lin, to play at the cach. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 509 
James Stewart .. playand..wes with his peiris all Than at 
thecatche. 153§ Lyworsay Safyre 3411 Thocht] preich not, 
I can play at the caiche. 1599 James I Basil, Doron ui. 
(1603) 121 Playing at the caitche or tennise. 

+ 6. A trick. Obs. 

1430 Lerne or be Lewd in Babees Bk. (1868) 9 Warre 
Knavis cacches. | . 

+7. A catching or cntangling question. Obs. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 86 The catch is so unphilo- 
sophical, that that which gainsays it most, ts most truc. 
1693 W. Frexe Se/. Ess. xii. 62 Most of their arguments 
.. are nothing but a few empty Catches in mere words. 


8. Something intended to catch the attention, the 


popular faney or demand, etc, 

1781 Cowrer Let. § Mar. Wks. (1876) 66 The passage you 
objected to I inserted merely by way of catch. 1871S. S. 
Jorvaw in Ess. & Lyrics (1878) 204 This is a ha’penny catch. 

+9. A catching sight; a glimpse, view. Os. 

1775 Jonnson in Soswedd (1831) LIL. 258 Such houses as 
had‘any catch of the river. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1.610 
[It] presents to the eye, through the cleft, a small catch of 
smooth blue horizon. 

10. concer. That by which anything is caught and 
held ; any contrivance for checking the motion of 
a piece of mechanism, a door, ete. 

120 1/5. Ace. St. Yokn's Hosp, Canteré., Payd for alache 
and a cache and a stapylle ijd. 1647 /é/d. 86 Fora katch 
for my gate je, 1644 Nek unnery (1670) y3t These catches, 
being either of steel or brass. 1686 Lomd, Gas, No. 2132/4 A 
pair of plain Pistols with. .one of the Catches broke off from 
the Lock. 1829 Nat. PAilos. I. Mechanics 1. vi. 25 (Libr. 
Usef. Knowl.), The ratchet-wheel and catch. 1851 ///ust. 
Lond. News 42 The derrick being supported by a catch or 
pall. 1882 Matzocx Sec. Egnatlity viii. 203 A catch at- 
tached to the beam of the engine. . 

11. That which is caught or is worth catching ; 
something gained ; an acquisition. 

1596 Suaxs. Zam. Shr. u. i. 333 No doubt but he hath got 
n quiet catch, 1605 — Tr. §& Cr. ui, x09 Hector shall 
haue a great catch, if he knocke out either of your braines 
he were as good cracke a fustie nut with no kernell. 1662 
Davven Wild Gall, im. i, The Gentleman had got a great 
Catch of her, as they say. 1830 Gatt Lawrie 7. Iv. ix. 
(1849) 174 tle would be a great catch to the settlement. 
1840 Marrvat Poor Jack Wi, She .. was considered quite a 
catch at card-parties, , 

412. The point to be caught or seized. Ods. 

1600 Houtanp Lity xxxiv. xxxii. 873 a, I will not use 
many words. .but come to the very catch and point of the 
matter. y 

+18. A fragment or scrap of anything caught 
up; ‘a snatch; a short interval of action’ (J.). 

1626 Bacon (J.) All which notions are but ignorant 
catches of a few things, which are most obvious to inens 
observations. 16.. Locke J.) It has been writ by catches, 
with many intervals, 1665 GLANVILLE Scefs. Sci. i. 10 We 
retain a catch of these pretty stories. 1742 RiciiARpson 
famela U1. 362 Down she sat, and sung n little Catch, 
and cry'd Hem ! twice. 1830 ‘I. Hamiton Cyrtd Thornton 
(1845) 78, I made speeches, and roared catches of songs. 

14. A/usie. Originally, a short composition for 
three or more voices, which sing the same inclody, 
the sccond singer beginning the first line as the 
first goes on to the second line, and so with each 
successive singer; a Rounp. ‘The catch was for 


cach succeeding singer to take up or catch his 


CATCH. 


part in time’ (Grove). Subscquently specially 
applied to rounds in whieh the words are so ar- 
ranged as to produce ludierous effects, one singer 
eatehing at the words of another, Also attri, 
and in conb., as catch-club, catch-maker. 

x60r Cornwattyes Ess. 11. xlili, (1631) 207 Like a singing 
catch, some are beginning when others are ending. 1613 
Oversury A Wife (1638) 217 ‘The wakefull ketches on 
Christmas Eve. [1625 Bacon Afasques & Tri., Ess. (Arb.) 
539 Seuerall Quires. .taking the Voice by Catches, Antheme 
wise.] 1636 Frativ Clavis Afyst, xxvil. 343 Singing as it 
were a catch, and taking the word one from another. 1721 
Appison Sfect, No. 72 ?g Several old Catches, which they 
sing at all Hours. 1802 RRs Epcrwortn Morad 7, (1816) 
I. viii. 56. @ 1859 Macaunay Sig. (1867) 5 Dean Aldrich, a 
divine now chiefly remembered by his catches. 

1787 Woxcort (P. Pindar) Ode upon Ode Wks. 1794 1. 385 
note, Though not a Purcell..a very pretty catch-maker. 
1807 W. Irvinc Sadiag. (1824) 197 Straddlc was. .a member 
of a catch-club. 

©; Sense obscure. 

1896 Suaxs, 1 //en. /V, n. iv. 252 Thou Horson obscenc 
greasie ‘Tallow Catch. 

Catch- in comb. ; see after tbe vd. 

+ Catch, s.2 Obs. Forms: 5-7 cache, 6-7 
catch, 7 katch, 7- Keren, q.v. [ME. cache; prob. 
f. CatcH v. or s6.1 The later ketch is analogous 
to keg for cag, kernel for cannel, ete. ? 

It may be the sb. Catcn! (in ME. cach(¢) in sense 4 ‘chase, 
pursuit’, as Yacur is Du, jugs, ack? ‘chase, pursuit’, for 
jachtschip, jageschip, in reference to its swiftness.] 


A strongly-built vessel of the galiot order, usually | 


two-mastcd, and of from 100 to 250 tons burden. 
= Keren. 

1481-90 Howard Housch, Bks. (1841) 397, Rede oker to 
send be watyr with the sayd hoppes, in Ferdes cache of 
Brekemlynsey. 1g61 Even Art Navig. Pref., Fyshermen 
that go a trawlyng for fyshe in Catches or mongers. 1580 
Sir R, Brana in Spenser's Wes. (Grosart) 1. 468 A small 
catch or craer of Sir William Wynters, 1624 Carr. Satu 
Virginia 1, 23 The river..is navigable..with Catches and 
small Barkes 30 or 40 myles farther. 1625 J. GLANVILLE 
Voy. Cadiz (1883) 116 Catches, being short and round built, 
bee verie apt to turne up and downe, and usefull to goe to 
and fro, and to carry messages between shipp and shipp al- 
most with anie wind. 164z Nicnotas Lef. in Carte’s Co//. 
(1735) 8 age Hotham hath lately apprehended .. one 
Brine ing’s caches, «1693 Urqunart Kade/ais m1. lit, 
429 Catches, Capers, and other Vessels, 

+ Catch, sé.3. obs. f. Kener, small anehor. 

1791 Smeaton Edystone L. $143 We immediately let go 
another small anchor or Catch .. paying out the hawser of 
the eatch-anchor. . 

+ Catch, 6.4 Obs. = Keren, ‘ Jack Keteh ’. 

1672 Woop Life (1848) 234 When he had hanged about 
half an hour [he] was cut down by Catch or Ketch, and 
quartered under the gallows. 

Catch, a.: see Catcu- (after the vb.). 

Catch (ketf), v. Pa. t. and pple. caught 
(kGt). Forms: 2-4 cache(n, 3 Orm, kechenn, 
kecchen, 3-4 cacchen, 4 kachen, 4-5 kache, 
eacche, kacche, 4-6 cach, catche, 5 kach, 
katche, ecachche, cahch, 5-6 cache, 6 Sv. 
caucht ; (also 3-4 keche, 5 keeche, ceche, 6 
ketch(e), 6- catch, (9 dial. cotch). /. ¢. a. 


4 cached, katched, 5 cacchid, -it, cacht, | 


6- catched, 7-8 catch’d, catcht. 8. 3 Orm. 
cahhte, 3-4 cahte, cauhte, 3-5 ca3te, kate, 
4-5 cau3te, kau3te, (kaufte), cast, ka3t, caust, 
kaust, cawght, 5 caghte, kaghte, caute, caght, 
kaght, kaught, coght, cought, 4-6 caughte, 
5- caught; (also 3 (bi)-kehte, keihte, 5 
ke3te, 6 keight.) Pa. pple. a. 3 Orn. (bi)- 
emchedd, 4-5 cached, -id, cacchit, katched, 5 
eacchid, cachet, 5-6 cachit, kachit, 6 cacch- 
ide, catchte), 6-9 catcht, catched, (7 catch’t), 
7-8 catch’d, (9 dal. cotcht, cotch’d). 8. 3 (bi)- 
kabht, icaht, 4 caht, cauht, ycau3t, ikau3t, 
kawht, cawght, (kight), 4-5 ca3t, cau3t, cought, 
5 caght, kaght, (caut, keghet), (6 caughte, y-, 
i-caught, caucht), 5- caught. [ME. cache-z, 
cacche-n, a. ONF. cachier (3rd sing. pr. cache), = 
eentral OF. chacter, later chasster, mod.F. chasser 
(Pieard cacher) = Pr. cassar, Sp. casar (OSp. cad- 
sar), Pg. cagar, It. cacciare:—late L. *eaptidre, f. 
capt-us ‘taken eaptive’, which took in Romanic 
the pace of L. capfare ‘to strive to seize, seek to 
eatch, lie in wait for’, and in late use = vendr7 
‘to hunt, chase’, whieh is the sense in all the 
Romanic langs, This sense was also original in 
Eng.; and eontinucd in Scoteh to 16th e. (see 
sense 1); but for this the central OF. chacier, chace 
was adopted in form chace-% by 1300, and catch 
was gradually confined to its prescnt sense, which 
is unknown to French and the other langs., but is 
that of OE. fwec(e)an, ME. lacchen, lachen. With 
the latter, cachen seems to have been very early 
treated as synonymous, and at length entirely took 
its place. Hence, app. the pa.t. cahte, canuhte, 
cauzte, caught, like lahte, lauhte, lauzte, laught, 
which was used along with the regular cached, 
catchte, catched, and during the present eentury has 
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superseded it in literary use (though catched, cotched 
is still widely prevalent in dial. or vulgar speech).] 
I. 1. trans, To chase, to drive. Obs. 

1280 Gen. § Hx. 949 Gredi foueles fellen or-on .. abram 
..kagte is[=them] wel. ¢1305 Disp. Mary § Cress 102 in 
Leg. Rood 134 Pe Jewes from pe cros me keizt. 1330 R. 
Bausne Chron. (1810) 120 Mald porgh be Lundrets fro 
London is katched. 138. Wvetir Ser. Scl. Wks. 11. 364 
pis is vois made of be fend bi which he eacchip on his carte. 
1440 Fork Myst. xlviii. 326 Caytiffis 3¢ cacched [ 7owaley 
Afyst. chaste] me feo youre 3ate. 1499 Promp. Parv. 58 
(Pynson) Catchyn [1440 chasyn] or dryue forth bestis, 
mino. 1§13 Dova.as nets 1. i. 4 Our land and sce cachit 
[ jactazus) with mekle pyne. 

+2. ¢xtr. To chase, rim, hasten; to press ov. 

cx3z2g EZ. E, Altit. 1’. 3:.629 He cached to his cob-hous & 
a calf bryngez. ¢1340 Gaw. §& Gro Ant. 1794 Kysse me 
now comly, & I schalcach hepen. ¢ 1400 Destr. Tray 2014 
Pai. .kachyn on kyndly, & paire course held. 1526 Sxx1.ToN 
Maguyf. 1513 Hercules .. with hys stubborne mace That 
made Cerberus to cache. 

II. To capture, ¢sf. that which tries Lo escape ; 
henec, to cnsnare, surprise, overtake, reach, get al. 
+3. ¢rans. To take forcible possession of, cap- 
ture (a town, eastle, ship, eountry, etc.’. Obs, 
¢1208 Lay. 4547 Monie scipen he per cahte. 1382 Wyctar 
2 Aines xive7 And he cau3zte [1388 took] the place, that 
hatte Petra, in bateyl ¢ 1400 Dest. Trey 1467 To cache 
a castell bat was kene holdyn.  /ééd. 9766 Carles paire 
cuntre cacht as paire aune. 1535 CovrrDaLE Judy. v. 12 
Cateh him yt catched the, thon sonne of Abinoam, 2 

4. esp. To eapture or lay hold of (that which 
tries or would try to escape, as a man or animal . 
This may be done by superior speed and foree, by 
surprise, by any suare or engine of eapture. (The 
proper word forthis aetion, whieh is also its main 
sensc, aud lies at the base of most of the others.) 

¢120§ Lay. 31501 3if he me mihte cacchen [1275 cache] he 
me wolde quellen. @ 122g Ancr. #. 294 Capite nobis untpes 
parmuilas. .kecched us..pe 3unge uoxes. ¢ 1325 fol. Songs 
152 He may scape ant we aren ever caht. ¢ 1386 Cuarcrer 
Reeves T.185 Uhey cowde nat .. Here capil cacche, it ran 
away so fast.” — Avefibeus #212 He..setteth a nette byfore 
his feet to cacchen him, 1393 Gowrr Conf. 111. 258 As the 
tigre his time awaiteth In hope for to cacche his pray. 
e400 Destr. Troy 12993 He purpost hym priuely ..at_lis 
comyng to kacche hym olyuc. 1486 BA. S¢. Albans F. viij a, 
Theys houndes all Bayen and cryen when thay hym ceche 
shall. 1§93 Tell-trothe’s N. 1. Gift 35 The siliest crca- 
tures are seldome catcht in ordinary trappes. 1601 
Tiel? NM. iii. 65 Some dogs will catch well. 1607 — Cor. 
1, iii, 66, I saw him run after a gilded Butterfly, & when he 
caught it, he let it go againe, and after it againe..& catcht 
it again. 1642 Rocrrs Naaman 375 He had fished all 
night and catcht nothing. 1672-§ Comper Comp. Terple 
(1702) 91 Some silly Bird. .suddenly catcht in the Fowler's 


snare, 1713 C’tess Wincurtsea Alise, Poems 96 Till think. 


ing Thee to’ve catched, Himself hy thee was caught. 1716 
Let. in Wodrow Corr, (1843) 1.143 He catched four or five 
of the rebels that were lurking in Angus. 1797 Brwick 
Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 14 Small birds .. caught ina singular 
manner. 1813 J/onth/y Mag. XXXVIILI. 435 One might 
almost say they would come to be catehed. 1847 TExxy- 
son Princ. v. 105 Like tender things that heing caught feign 
death, 1866 A 4 Q. Ser. im. IX. 498/1 True amphibians, 
catching their prey in the water. 

Jig. 1718 Burner Oven Time V1. 43 Hewas carly catched 
by the Jesuits and bred many years among them. 

5. fe. To ensnare, entrap; to deceive, ‘take in’. 

1382 Wyeur 1 Cor. iii, 19, I schal catche wyse men in her 
fell wysdom. 1460 Capcrave C/von. 189 Othir lordis he 
cacchid, or cautc, with fayre wordes. 1611 Bite Mark 
xii.13 ‘To catch him in his words. 1654 Cromweut. Sf. 
4 Sept. (Carlyle) For few have been catched by the former 
mistakes. 1699 Benttev Pal. 283 ‘To see how Error is 
propagated, even Petavius too was caught here. 1887 
Alanch. Guard, 8 Mar. 8 With a dollar only minted in Lon- 
don. «someone would be ‘caught’. 

4.6. fig. To obtain by exertion (viewed as a racc 
or ehase) ; to attain, get possession of. Ods. 

1382 Wyceuir 1 Pim. vi. 12 Catche cnerlastyng lyf [Tin- 
DALE, CoverD. layc honde on; Rhew:. apprehend; 1611 lay 
hold on}. ¢1420 Metr. Life St. Kath, (Halliw.) 19 Many 
have there kaght ther heele. 1561 Daus tr. Bud/inger on 
Afoc. (1573) 61 A feruent zcale to follow and catch thy 
saluation. 1893 Suaxs. 3 //en. Vi, tu. ii. 179, 1..'Torment 
m selfe, to catch the English Crowne, 16053 — A/acé. 1. 
vil. 3 If th’ Assassination Could..catch With his surcease, 
Successe. 

+b. in a weaker scnse: To gain or obtain (e.g. 
money) by one’s own aetion. Obs. (Cf. 29, 38.) 

1377 LancL. 2. PZ. B. x1. 168 For no cause to cacche siluer 
pere-by. 1393 Gower Conf. Il. 202 Where they the profit 
mighten cacche. ¢1550 Bate A. Yokan (1838) 17 Besydes 
whiat ye cacche for halowed belles & purgatorye. 

7. To overtake, eome up with (an agent in mo- 
tion). Now more usually /o catch wp. 

16x0 Suaxs, Zep. v. i. 315 Saile, so expeditious, that shall 
catch Your Royall fleete farre off. 1678 LittLETon Lat. 
Dict., To catch or overtake one, asseguor, apprehendo, 
1791 ‘G. Gampano’ Ann. Horsem, xii. (1809) 115 He made 
a loose. .and catch’d them, within twenty yards of the end. 
ing post. 1848 Mrs, Gaskets AL. Barton xxvii, Vou'll be 
down the river in no time, and catch Will, I'll be bound. 


b. To reach, get to (a person or thing before it 
moves away); a3 in ‘to eateh a train, a boat, the 
post, ete.’, where the idea of defng in time cnters 
in. (The opposite is /o miss, lose.) 

1826 Disrart Vie. Grey w. iii, 146, was afraid my note 
might not have gl you. 1870 Miss Bripcman &. Lynne 
I, xiii. 220, I shall beable to catch the Sandgate train. 1872 


Jenkixson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 232 ‘Uhe tourist may.. 
walk .. to the Bassenthwaite station, and there catch the 


. train. 


CATCH. 


1899 Daily News 12 Dec. 5/3 The popular pastime 
known as ‘catching a train’..The number of disappointed 
train-catchers..reached a daily total of ten. Afad. 1 must 
finish my letter in time to catch the post. 

8. Said of rain, a storm, ete., which overtakes 
one before reaching one’s destination. Most fre- 
quently in the fass7ve ; const. usually 77. 

171z Anpison Sfect, No. 317 29 Caught in a Shower .. 
Returned home and dryed my self. 1758 Jouxson /d/er 
No. 33 P 19 Catched in a shower coming back. 1791 Sura. 
10N Edystone J..8 111 The stone vessels, if catched by a 
storm. .retreat into Weymouth Harbour. J/od. We were 
caught in the rain. ‘lhe vain caught us just as we had 
reached the shoulder of the hill. 

9. To come upon suddenly or unexpectedly ; to 
surprise, detect (a person 77 or af some action, 
or doing something). 

1610 13, Jonson Alch. v. iii, What shall I doe? [ am 
catch'd. 1650 Baxter Sain/s’ Rest. (16621 Pref. 175 His 
Adversaries would soon have catched him init, 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 466 » 3, 1 catched her once. .at Chuck. Farthing 
among the Boys, @1734 Nori # vay, an vill. P13. 551 
Vhey will be caught napping. 1772 Jounson in Bosze// (1816) 
II. 162, | never catched Mallet in a Scotch accent. 1861 
Dicknsxs Gt. Harfect. vii, My sister catching him in the act. 
1883 I.ove AAA y #Zow IL, g4, | used to catch myself say- 
ing ‘ Where's Frank?’ 

410. ‘To reach, attain, arrive at (a goal. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. IL. 387 ‘Till they the haven of Troic 
caught. 

1). To reach or get at ‘any one’ with a blow. 
Said also of the missile, ete. ‘To hit .as opposed 
to miss’. (The part reached is introduced by 
some prep.) 

1583 GoLpine Cafiin on Deut. clvi.g65 Wee must not 
thinke to escape the sconrges of God .. wee shall cuer bee 
caught by the backe if God bee against vs, 1834 Gens/, 
Mag. Dec. 11. 587/2 In the act of catching the Saint with 
the hot iron under the right ear, 1885 Jack. Kram, 
10 Jan. 5/1 [The anissile] caught him on the side of the 
head. Jed. She caught him a sunnding box on the ear, 

III. ‘Yo seize and keep hold of. 

12. To take hold of suddenly or forcibly; to 
grasp, seize. 

21225 Aur. HK. 102 Wweder pe cat of helle.. cauhte, mid 
his cleafres, hire heorte heaued ? ¢1340 Cursor Af. 18379 
Onre lord by the hond Adam cawght. ¢ 1400 Destr. Trey 
13508 Wele his cosyn he knew, & kaght hym in annys. 
1530 Parscr. 723/2, I snappe at a thyng to catche it with 
my tethe. 1596 Spenser #. QO. ut. ii, 30 Betwiat her feeble 
armes her quickly keight. 1611 Busta Vast. xiv. 31 Tesus 
stretched fSorth his hand, and canght him. 1676 Hoxui.s 
fHad 1. 284 The Serpent catched her by the wing. 1766 
Gotnsm. Eve. WH’ xxi, Icanght the dear forlorn wretch in 
my arms. 1842 ‘Vexxyson Day-Dream 49 The page has 
eanght her hand in his. 1857 Ilucnes You Brown wiv, 
He may throw hin, ifhe catches him fairly above the Waist. 

13. fiy. To seize, scize on, lay hold on, affeet 
violently. Oés. exc. as in 14. 

1382 Wyeutr JJicah iv, 9 Sorewe hath cachid thec. 1426 
AuDELaY /’eems 13 Thai fe ca3t with covetyse. 1539 ‘Tav- 
ERNER Aras. Prov. 10 Whan..the disease catcheth ones 
strength, 160r Howsann /Viny I. 127 Beyond the riner 
Ganges. .the people are canght with the Sun, and begin to 
be blackish. 1604 Suaks. O//. ut. iti. go Perdition catch 
my Soule, But I do loue thee. ¢ 1630 Rispow Swe. Deron 
§ 216 (1810) 225 Vou have taken the cold, or the cold hath 
caught yon. 1789 Worcott (P. Pindar) Eafost, Odes iii, 
Perdition catch the money-grasping wretch ! 

+b. intr. 70 ca/ch to: to seize on. Obs. rare". 

exes ELE. Addit. P. A. 50 Fore careful colde pat to me 
cazt. 

14. Of fire: To seize on, lay hold of, attack, 

1734 tr. Roilin's Anc. Hist. (1827) 1. 1. 392 The fire 
catched all the engines. 1766 Gotpsm. Efe. HE xxi, The 
flames were just catching the bed. 1865 Cariyte Fredh. 
Gt, IV. xu. vi. 167 ‘Vhe fire'caught many houses. 

b. ztr. To scize on anything; to be ecommu- 
nieated, spread; also fiz. 

1860 Bisce(Genev,) 22. xxii. 6 [ffire breake ont, and catch 
in the thornes. 1634 Br. Hatt Oceas, Aledit. xxvi, Let but 
some spark of herctical opinion be let fall pon some. «busy 
spirit, it catcheth instantly. 1713 Appisox Caton. vi. 37 Does 
the sedition catch from man to man, And run among their 
ranks? 1715 Desacuuinrs Fires Jtfr. 136 The Fire thar 
nay chance to catch inthe Chimney, 1814 Soutuny Carmen 
Triuaph. xv, The flame hath caught, the flame is spread ! 
+15. zzir. To set in fairly, begin. Ods. rare. 

1686 Goap Celest, Bodies u. ii. 168 Rains when they once 
Catch, are apt to last. 
+16. frans. To fasten, attach. Ods. rare~". 
€1400 Destr. Troy 1077 Cogges with cablis [they] cachyn 
to londe. 4 . 

17. To lay hold of and detain ; to grip, entangle ; 


said of merely physical aetion. 

611 Bite Gen. xxii. 13 A Ramme caught in a thicket by 
his hornes. 1644 Eve.vn Déary (Chandos) 99 A chayre 
which catches any who sitts doune in it soas not to be able 
to stirr out. 1694 dec. Sev. Late Voy. (1711) H. 43 The 
Ships. .are often catcht between [the Ice-fields], and broken 
by them. 1734 tr. Rol/in’s Rom. Hist. U1. 402 His arms 
were catched in the trunk of the trees. 

b. To fasten or hold with a catch. 

188: Greexer Gun 160 The Vernier is .. catched under 
the sliding bar. 

18. zzir. (for xeff.) To be laid hold of and de- 
tained ; to become entangled or fixed. 

1787 ‘G. Gampapo” Acad. Forsemt (1809) 12 His foot 
catching and hanging in the stirrup, 1875 Jowetr Plato 
(ed. 2) 1. 84 The scythe end eaught in the rigging. Afod. 
The bolt would not catch. 

"\ To catch hold: sec 45. 


CATCH. 


IV. Less forcibly : To take. 
+19. frans. To take hold of, to take. 


with off, forth, etc. Obs. 
e3jzg £. E. Atlit. P. A. 237 [She] cazte of her coroun of 
grete tresore, 1382 Wvciir Prov, xxxi. 19 Hir_fingris 
ca3ten the sale €1385 Cuaucrer L.G. W. 1850 Pryvely 
she kauglit forthe a knyfe._ 1393 Gower Conf I. 291 He tho 
cought A yerde, which he hare on honde..and smote hem. 
1605 Camoen Ment, 18 So they called parchment which wee 
have catcht from the Latine Pergamention, 1626 Doxne 
Sernt. 37 And so the Roman Church hath catched a 7rans 
and aes a Cou anda Sué and an /#, and varied their 
poetry intoa Trausudstantiation and a Consubstantiation 
and the rest, 1667 Marvett Corr, xxxvi. Wks. 1872-5 If. 
82 Strange reasons..which mnst be catched or waived. 
+b. In several fg, tses (chiefly poetical): To 
catch leave, courage, council, the field, to catch 


haste. Obs. 

c3ygo Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1118 pay..Kysten ful comlyly, & 
kazten herleue. ¢ 3350 Wil, Paderne 1053. ¢ 3386 Cuavcer 
Pers. T.? 615 Agayns this. .synne of accidie. .schulden men 
«manly and vertuously cacchin corrage wel to doo. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 3192 Counsell was kaght of knightes & oper. 
fbid, 8285 Thre thousaund full bro prang into batell .. 
kaghten ne fild. 3513 Dovcras 4nefs in. x. 51 The scherp 
dreide maide ws so to cache haist. 


20. fig. To take, get (rest, sleep, breath, ctc.). Ods. 
in simple sense; in mod, use implying some- 
thing momentary or sudden, and passing into next 


branch. 

¢1328 Poem teup. Edw, 1} (Percy) xxviii, For to cache 
his rest. ¢ 1330 f’e2. Songs 331 Anon therafter he fondeth 
ta kacche reste. 1393 Gower Co#f. 11. 111 Vhat 1 inay 
cacche slepe. 1513 Dovctas /2xeis ix. v. 3 ‘The othir 
bestis.. Ful sownd on sleip dyd cawcht thair rest. 1684 G4. 
Frost 10 The prentices starv'd at home for want of coals To 
catch then a heat do flock thither in shoals. 1733 Porr £ss. 
Afan ur. 12 By turns we catch the vital breath, and dic. 1822 
Crarn P02, Minsir, 1. 24 Old woinen, overpowered by 
heat .. Seeking .. the mole-hill seat, To tell their tales and 
eatch their breath awhile, 1848 Mars, Gasket .W/. Barton 
vii, Before she could catch a wink of sleep. 1856 Kane 
alrct. Expl. 1). 54 Catching cat-naps as | cottld in the day. 

V.. ‘Yo stiatch. 

21, To lay hold of forcibly and take away; to 
snatch, esp. in catch away, catch up, q.v. 

c1g25 Vox popul’ gi in Mazh. £.#. 2.111. 271 Allinen.. 
Which can ketche any lande Out of the poore mans hande. 
1553 GeiMaLDE Cicero's Offices ui. (1558) 122 If cuery one 
of us catche to himselfe the commodities of other. 1667 
Mitton 7’, £. xu. 88 Upstart Passions catch the Govern. 
went Front Reason. 1864 'Texnyson La. st rid. 236 He .. 
hastily caught His bundle..and went his way. 

+ 22. tutr. Yo makca sudden motion in order to 
lay hold ; to make a snatch, Oés. exc. as in 23. 

1597 J. King Youas (1618) 183 It is not for vs to catch 
after death, 1607 Torsen Four-f Beasts 83 Wow she [a 
cat] beggeih, playeth, leapeth, looketh, catcheth. 1642 R. 
Carvester A-rperience ¥. vill. 315 Catching and scraping 
for mony, 1642 Fenter //oly and Irof. St. we x. 92 
Mercy is a Grace which they hold the fastest, that most 
catch after it. Rae 

b. fg. To carp, criticize. (Cf. also 3.) 

1628 Farce Alicrocosit.(Arb.) 43 He comes. .not to learne, 
but to catch. 

23. 70 catch at: to snatch at; to make a quick 
or cager attempt to lay hold of; often fig. (Also 
with radtrect passive.) Cf. 25 b. 

1601 Cornwattves ss. u. xxvii, (1631) 20 Fearing they 
would be catcht at. 1606 Snaxs, “int, & Ch v. ii. 215 
Sawcie Lictors Will catch at vs like Strumpets. 1721-33 
Steves Heed. Mem. V1. App. xx. 57 We hunted for praise 
from impiety, and catched at commendation from al kind 
ofwickednes. 1782 Cowper Gripin 198 Catching at his rein. 

VI. To intercept and lay hold of a thing in its 
course, 2 
24. trans. To seize or intercept (anything) in its 


passing through tlic nir, or in falling. 

1589 Purtenuam Ang. Poeste (Arb.)239 We do..catch the 
ball..before it come to the ground. 1 T. Burxet 7A. 
Earth \. 59 They might be catcht and stopt ..in their 
descent. 1711 Aopison Sect, No. 160 P 11 Tossing up Eggs, 
and mache them again without breaking them. 1734 
Sart Aoran Prelim. Disc. § 1 (Chandos) 3 To use rain-water 
which they catch in cisterns. 2849 Laves Cricket in ‘Bat’ 
Cricket Man. (1850) 56 A ball being caught, norun shall be 
reckoned. 1857 Hucurs 70m Brows i. 1.(1882) 37/3. 1866 
G. Macvonatp Ann. Quict Netghb, xxx. (1878) 523 Find a 
basin or plate..and put it to catch the drop here, 

b. fig. 

1611 Biste 1 Avngs xx.33 The men did diligently obserne 
whether any thing would come from him, and did hastily 
catch it, is 

ce. Cricket. To catch (a person) ont, also simply 
0 catch; to put (a batsinan) ‘out’ by catching the 


ball when struck by his bat. 

3746 in ‘Bat’ Cricket Man. (1850) 80 Newland .. 15 
c{aught by] Ld. J. Sackville, 1850 /éid. 46 If a striker is 
caught out, state the fieldsman’s name, 1883 in Datly Tet, 
15 May 2/7 Peate,.canght and bowled Hearn 

25. To lay hold of (an opportunity) as it occurs. 

3548 Una, etc. Frasm. Par. Matt. xix. 3 Thinking 
that they hadde caughte nowe an occasion, 1658 Sin ‘T’, 

jrowne flydriot. Ep, Ded., We..catched the Opportunity 
to write of old Things. 19734 Firnoinc Quix. fu Eng. u. iv, 
His design is to rob the house, if he could catch an oppor- 
tunity. az Luovo Vottaire's Henriade Wks. 3774 11. 
224 The Guises, .Catch’d the fair moinent which his weak- 
hess gave. 179: Smeaton Edystone L. § 278 Vhe first 
i ee he could catch after the violent storm. 

. intr. with af. Cf. 23. 
¢1680 Beverince Serm. (1729) I. 202 You catch at nll op- 


Often 


176 


rtunitics, 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the B.1. iii. 49 

lartin caught at the idea. 

26. 70 catch one’s breath to check the breath 
suddenly ; see Breatn 5 b. 

on a fen. Vi, um. ii. 371 A greeuons sicknesse 
That makes him gaspe, and stare, and catch the aire, 
Ilaspheming. 1853, 3864 [see Breatu sb]. 1855 Texxvson 
Maud 1. xiv. iv, T.. Felt a horror .. Prickle my skin and 
catch my breath, 1859 — F/aine 620 She caught her 
breath. 

27. To check, interrupt in speaking. (Now only 
with 2p (53 d); collog.; cf. take up.) 

1670 Cotton Esfernon wi. xii. 623 Not that I do the 
presently caught himself) in the least confess, etc. a 1726 
Penn Ws, 1. App. 233 Saying one Day thus..he imme- 
diately catch’d himself, and fell into this Reflection. 

28. A nail, hook, projecting corncr, or the like, 
is said to catch anything which comes against it 
in passing, and is stopped or retarded by it. 

17% tr, Roffin'’s Auc. Hist. (1827) V. xiv. 380 Ilis robe 
being catched by a bramble. 1 Smeaton £dystone L, 
§ ae Our stone vessels were liable to be catched by the 
keel in going out. 1880 Brack White Wings II. i. 15 The 
back sweep of the oars sometimes caught the waves. 

VII. ‘To get or take a thing passively, through 
beiug in its way. 

+29. To receive, get, obtain, derive (from or by 
nnother's action). O#s. exc. as in next. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 10843 Iu he hauede bene nome icaht. a 1225 
Aucy, R.154 Neuer 3et i monne floc ne keihie he swuche 
higete.  ¢ 1350 Hi/. Palernue 5267 Sone pei cau3zt cumfort. 
1393 Lanocu. /’, 72 C.t. 134 Pe cardinales at court pat cau3t 
han suchaname. ¢ 1400 Destr. Trey 2155 Myche comforth 
he caght of baire kynd speche. 

80. esp. To get, receive, incur (something in- 
Jurious or unpleasant, Now chiefly in colloquial 
language, esp. in phr. fo catch one’s death of cold 
(ef. 42), catch a mischief, and catch tt (see 41). 

aiazg Ancr, R, 66 Heo hunted efter pris, & kecched 
lastunge, /éfd, 88 Wo is me pet he, r heo, habbed 
swuch word ikeiht. 1297 R. Grove. (1724) 375 Rychard 
ca3te per hys dep. ¢ 1330 Annis & Amit. 2455 All that thei 
there lafte, Grete strokes there thei caufte. c1q2z0 Avow. 
Arth. xvi, As he hade keghetscathe. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
ding. cexliii, 290 Ther he caught detls wounde. 1537 W. 
T. Expos. St. Fohu 79 They be taken tardy and ketch a 
fall. @ 1593 H. Sm B45. (1867) II. 148 Nites climbing 
till we catch a fall. 1g93 SHaxs. 3 ffen. V4, uw. ii. 23 
Fight closer, or..you'le catch a Blow. 2678 Buxvan Pilger. 
1. 84 He..went by, and catcht no hurt. 1722 Appison 
Spect. No. 517 ? 2, Lam afraid he caught his Death the last 
County Sessions. 3872 Brack Adv. Phaeton . 40, 1 will 
not allow Hell to catch her death of cold. 

31. To reccive, incur, or contract, through ex- 
posure; as t/o catch heal (obs.), fo catch the 
breeze. (Cf. also fo catch cold, 42.) 

1297 R. GLove. (1724128 Per it cachep hete. ¢ 2369 Cuavcer 
Dethe Blaunche 781 As a white walle or a table. cys redy to 
cachche and take Al that men wil theryn make. 1535 Cover. 
pate Matt. xiii. 6 Whan the Sonne arose it caught heate. 
1700 Aopison Lett, Jtady Wks. (1721) 133 To catch the 
breeze of breathing air. 31704 Woritwwcr Dict. Rust. ef 

‘rb, s,v. October, Least the Carnations catch too much 
wet. 1764 Gotpsm. Yru7. 47 Ye lakes, whose vessels catch 
the busy gale. 1848 Mrs. Gaskrtte J/, Barton xxxiv, His 
face had caught..the ghastly foreshadowing of Death. 
3878 Rosw. Smitn Carthage 231 [The] tops [of the hills] 
were catching the first rays of the rising sun. 

b. e/fipt. To catch the wind (Aa@ui.); to catch 
fire; to catch frost, begin to freeze. 

1 Rigging & Seamansh. V1. 292 Wer sails begin to 
cthatn K 3825 in Hone Lvery-day BAM. 178 The 
powdersooninay catch. 1879 Jerreries Wild Life S.C. 382 
Causing the water to catch—that is, the slender, thread. 
like spicules form on the surface, and, joining together, 
finally cover it. 1886 F.C. Pansies Yack § Three Gitte I, 
vii, 96 We arrived at the lake to find it was caught over, 
scantily, but with promise of skating to come. 

+ 32. To conceive, become nffected by or inspired 
with (a desire or cmotion). Oés. exc. as in 34. 
1365 Cuaucer L. G. HW. 1746 [He] caughte to this lady 
swich desyr. ¢ 1430 Lyoc. Bockas 1. xiv. (1554) 27%, She 
caught an indignation, ¢3rg70 Tuynne J'ride § Loz, 
(1841) 5 Love, or feare, Which any wight... hath icanght. 
371s-20 Pork J//iad xv. 439 Presumptuous Troy. .catch’d 
new fury at the voice divine. 

33. To take or contract (a disease); to take by 
infection (efor from). (Sce also ¢o catch coll 42.) 

1547 Boornr Introd. nowt. 126 If I do go barlegged, | 
do cach the coffe. 1601 Suaks. Tree, N.1. v. 314 Euen so 
quickly may one catch the plague? 1611 —- WWint, 7. t. ii. 
386, I cannot name the Disease, and it is caught Of you. 
3667 Mitton ?. L. x. 544 They .. the dire form Catcht by 
Contagion, 1747 Berketry Tar-water tu Plague Wks. 
III. 480 Useful to prevent catching the small-pox. 1806 
Med, Plage XV. 219 ‘The small-pox raging here, he caught 
the infection from some neighbouring children. 


34, fig. To take up as by infection; to acquire 
by sympathy or imitation ; to become imbued or 


infected with (accent, tone, ote ctc.), 

tsgo Suaks, A/ids. Nv 1.1, 189 My tongue should catch 
a tongues sweet melodie. 1709 Porr £ss. Crit, 4 

ome neer advance a judgment of their own, But cate 
the spreading notion of the town. 2947 Hervey A/edit. ¥ 
Contempt. (1818) 103 Who can forbear catching the gencral 
joy? 1778 Rosertson //fst, Amer. 1... 112 He seemed 
to have catched the same spirit with his subjects. 1848 
Mas. Gasket J/, Barton ix, She ‘ caught the trick of grief, 
and sighed’. 3857 Maurice FA. St, Fodt i, 3. 


VIII. To seize by the senses or intellect. 
35, To apprehend by the senses or intellect ; to 


CATCH. 


hear, see, cle., hy an effort ; to succeed in hearing, 
seeing, understanding, etc. 

1588 Suaks. “4. L£. L£, ui. zo Euery obiect that [his eye] 
doth catch, 1606 — Ant. § Ct. 1. ii. 144 Cleopatra catching 
but the least noise of this, dies instantly. 1766 Gotpsm. 
iic. W. xx, Listening to catch the glorious sounds. 1822 
{lazurrr Sadie-t. 11. iv. 78 You cannot from the rapidity 
and carelessness of his utterance catch what he says. 1837 
Wueweut //ist, Induct, Sc. (1857) 1. 24 It does not appear 
..easy to catch his exact meaning. 1848 Mrs. Gasket. 
Af, Barton x. (1882) 26/2 Catching the state of the case 
with her quick .. eyes. pt ee Pilato (ed. 2) III. 58, 
I only caught the words, ‘Shall we let him off?’ 

36. To apprehend so asto adopt or appropriate ; 
as, ¢.g, a musician ‘ catches’a melody, or an artist 
the expression of a face. 

1860 Suaks. Afacd. 1. v. 19 Thy nature .. is too full o” th’ 
Mitke of humane kindnesse, To catch the neerest way. 
1753 H., Watrore Corr. (1837) I, 210 Sir Christopher Wren 
who built the tower of ac gate-way at Christ Church 
has catched the graces of it as happily as you could do. 
1805 Scotr Last Minstr. Introd. 87 When he caught the 
measure wild. 1883 Lioyp £45 4 Pt. II]. 256 The attitude 
had evidently been caught from life. 

IX. To arrest the attention, mind, fancy, etc. 

37, To arrest the attention of (a person); to 
captivate, charm. Cf. fake, fetch. 

¢ 1386 CHaucer Doctor's T. 127 So was he caught wib 
beaute of pis mayde. 1613 Smaxs. //en, VII, u. iii. 77 
Beauty and Honour in her are so mingled, That they haue 
caught the King. a1rgoo Drypen (J.) The soothing arts 
that catch the fair. 2771 Junius Lett, Ixi. 329 A concession 
merely to catch the people. 1850 Browninc aster-Day 
xxxiii, She still each method tries To catch me. 

b. To arrest (a faculty or organ of scnse—a/ten- 
tion, affection, sight ; eye, ear, etc.). 

1606 Snaks. 7'r. § Cr, um. iii. 183 Things in motion sooner 
catch the eye. r9732 Ilucues Spect. No. 467 P 5 It is below 
him to catch the Sight with any Care of Times. I 
Butter Anaz.1. v.131 Any one of a thousand objects, catch. 
ing his eye. 19777 Sin W. Jones Seven Fount, 44 Melodious 
notes... ate with sweet extasy his ravish'd heart. 1806 
Med, Frni. XV. 228, | hope this paper may catch his eye. 
3820 W. Invinc Sketch BR. 1, 46 The figurative style of my 
language caught the excited imagination of Leslie. 18 
Hit. Martixeau Homes Abr, vit. 100 A rustle outside the 
door..caught her excited ear, 1874 Brackie Seff-Cult. 24 
A card, with a few leading words to catch the eye. 

38. fig. To obtain, get (money, cte.) by attract- 
ing the popular fancy or by similar means ; with 
a mixture of senses 5, Ob, 24 and 37. 

1377 [sce 6b} 1662 Gerpixe Princ. 17 The various de- 
vices of Smiths, tocatch Money out of the Builders Purses. 
3833 Chams, Frat. No. 72. 156 Every lure is set, every trap 
is baited, to catch the contents of the Cockney’s purse. 1886 
Mortev Voltaire :60 He sought to catch some crumb of 
praise. 

X. Phrases. 

39. Catch that catch may, catch as catch can, etc. : 

phrases expressing laying hold of in auy way, each 


as he can. 

1393 Gower Conf. II]. 240 Was none in sight But cacche 
who that cacche might. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prev, & ps4 
(1867) 172 Catch that catch may. 1622 Cotcr., Griff, 
grate, by hooke or by crooke. .catch that catch ste 1616 

FAUM. & Fi. Scorn’, Lady. i. Men, women, and all woo: 
catch that catch may. 1752 Jounson Aasb/. No. 197 P 3 
In a world where all must catch that catch can, 

40. Catch me! or catch me at it! (sense 9): a 
phrase expressing emphatically that one will never 
be found doing a thing. co//og. 

3830 GaLt Lazerie T. v. iv. (2849) 207 Catch me again at 
such costly daffin. 2879 Miss Brappon Viren I. i. 1g 
Catch me going to London! exclaimed Vixen. 1886 Mat- 
Lock Ofd Ord. Changes 1. 58 He never did a stroke [of 
work]..Catch him! 

41. 70 catch if: to get a thrashing or a scold- 
ing. collog. 

1835 Marrvat Jac. Faiths. xxxviii, We all thought Tom 
was about to catch it. 12848 Mes. Gaskeu Af. Barton 
xxxi, I shall catch it down stairs, I] know. 1872 Brack 
Adr. Phaeton xvi. 218 He catches it if he does not bring 
home a fair proportion to his wife. 

42. To catch cold; formerly, to become chilled 
by exposure to cold ; now, to contract the ailment 
called a ‘cold’ or calarth, to ‘take cold’. Also, in 


this sense, fo catch a cold. 

1g91 Snaks. Two Gent, 1. ii. 236 Here they shall not lye, 
for catching cold. 1670 Lassets Voy. /taly 11. 98 It wasm 
fortune to find her [an Echo] when she had catched a cold. 
3712 Annison Sfect. No. 517 2: The old man caught a cold 
nt the county-sessions, 1734 Berketey Wés, (1871) 1V. 217, 
I can hardly stir abroad without cathe cd. 1776 Joun- 
son Lett. Mfrs, Thrate (2783) I. 321 Mrs. Williams says that 
{ have canght a cold this afternoon. 1861 Fior. Nicutt- 
GALe Nursing 7 Never be afraid of open windows. . People 
don’t catch cold in bed. 

43. A person is said fo catch the eye of another 
when their eyes meet, either fortuitously, or (more 
usually) when the one is purposely looking and 
thus arrests the glance of the other. 

1813 Janz Austen Pride & Prey. iii. 9 He looked for a mo- 
ment at Elizabeth, till, catching her eye, etc. 1865 Trottopr 
Betton Est. v. 48 Clara caught her cousin's eye and smiled. 
1883 Liovn £66 § F7. I. 1 Here he caught Pauline’s eye 
we stopped. Aad. Mr. A. and Mr. B. rose together, but 
the latter managed to catch the Speaker's cye. 


44, To catch fire (formerly also fo catch a fire): 
to become ignited, ‘take fire’; fig. to become in- 
flained or inspired (with passion, zeal, ctc.). 


CATCH, 


1377 Lanc.. P. Pi, B. xvii. 219 A candel pat cau3te hath 
fyre & blaseth. 1601 Hottann Péiny L. 45 In Hlyricin 
there is a cold spring, oner which, if ye spread any clothes, 
they catcha fireand burne. 1734 Watts Relig. Fav. (1789) 
160 His soul catched fire. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Prerre's 
Stud. Nat, (1799) 1. 480 But how comes it, that air and 
water, though agitated ever so much, never catch fire ? 1872 
Gro. Enior Afiddlew, 1. 338, [have a hyperbolical tongue: 
it catches fire as it goes. 


46. To catch hold of (obs. at, om): to lay hold 
of, take hold of, seize, apprehend. Also /ig. 

1537 W. T. Expos. St. Fohn 80 The deucl can ketch no 
hoid on them. 1602 Carew Cornwall 2a, They will still 
gripe fast, what they haue once caught hold on. 1606 G. 
Wooocockr] /estine 103 b, Which .. caught hold at_the 
least occasion [that] might intrap him. 1611 Bunter 2 Sam. 
xviii. 9 His head caught hold of the Oke. 1692 Wasuinc- 
TON tr. Adilton's Def Pop. it. (1851) 44 This saying you 
catch'd hold of, thinking it would make for your purpose. 
1719 Dr For, Crusoe (1840) |. xv. 251, I catched hold of Fri- 
day. 1848 Mes. Gaskett 47. Bartow xxxii, Catching hold 
of some rails. ‘ 

46. 7o catch a glimpse, a sight of: to get a 
momentary or sudden view of. 70 catch sight of: 


to come abruptly in view of, to sce all at once. 
wad Kaare& Batnw, Newgate Cal. 1V. 378/1 My daughter 
caught a sight of me. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxvi, She.. 
caught sight of what was going forward, 1848 Mrs. Gas- 
KELL AZ, Barton vii, He turned to catch a look at her sweet 
face. 1848 Macaunay //ist, Ang.-I. 580 If once the train- 
bands had caught sight of his well known face. 1851 Dixon 
W, Pens i. (1872) 2 He caught some glimpses of the pirate 
holds. 1872 Brack Adv. Phacton xxx. 406 You catch a 
glimmer of the blue peaks of Westmoreland. 1875 JowrTr 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 193, | caught a sight of him over their 
heads. 
"| To catch a CRAB, a TARTAR: sec these words. 
XI. combined with adverbs. 
47. Catch away. 
+a. trans, To chase away. Obs. See t. 
¢1325 Afetr. Hom.151 Alle thar kache me away. ¢ 1440 
Promp, Parv. 57 Cachyn away, abige. 
b. To seize and take away, snatch away. 
e1325 Z. E. Allit. P. B. 1275 pay (Nebuchadnezzar’s 
army] ca3t away pat condelestik. 1611 Bisre J/att. xiii. 
19 ‘hen commeth the wicked one, and catcheth away that 
which was sowen. 19711 Sfect. No. 524 P 8 These would 
sometimes very narrowly miss being catched away. 
+48. To catch forth. /rans. To drive out. Obs, 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 2710 Caches furthe his cold wirdis. 
+49. Catch off. sans. To snatch or take off. 
Obs, Sec 19. 
01420 Auturs of Arth. xlix, Wilfulle Waynour Ke3te of 
hur curonalle. 
60. Catch on. a. Sce 1 and 2. 
b. intr. To attach or fix oneself to, join on, 


catch hold of. coé/og. 

1884 Lisbon (Dakota) Star 27 June, Now is the tine to 
catch on in order to keep up with the procession, 1885 
Milnor (Dakota) Free /’ress 28 Mar. 1/5 His sagacious 
mind immediately recognized and caught on to the only 
plan of salvation in sight. 

e. U.S. To apprehend; =35. co/log. 

1884 Cambridge (Mass.) Tribune 18 July, He Didn't 
Catch-On to the Pronunciation. 1885 J. Hawrnorne Love 
or Name 97, 1 don’t think I catch on. 

d. To ‘take’, make its way. co//og. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 9 Mar. 1/2 A publisher never knows 
whether a new book will ‘catch on’, 

61. Catch out. See 1 and 2. 
24 C. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 331 Pe Inglis pe katched 
out. 1340 Ayend, 171 Ase pet hote weter cachep bane hond 
out of pe kechene. 

52. Catch over. 

§3. Catch up. 


a. frans. To raise or carry suddenly aloft, 

eg2g E. E. Altit. P. C. 102 Cachen vp be crossayl, cables 
pay fasten. 16xx Bieter 2 Cor, xii, 2 Caught vp to the third 

eauen. 1678 Bunyan /rlgr. 1. 33, I saw many catch’d up 
and carried away into the Clouds. 1873 Browninc Red 
Cott, Nt.-Cap 234 An angel caught you up and clapped 
you down. 

b. To take up or lift suddenly. 

¢1400 Desir. Trey 13027 He comaund the corse cacche vp 
onone. 1602 Saks. Z/am, it. ii. 532 A blanket in th’ Alarum 
of feare caught vp. 181g //7st. Decastro §& Bat 1. 112 She 
catched her feet up as if the floor burned her toes. 

¢. To take up or adopt quickly or eagerly. 

1644 Mitton Arcop. (Arb.) 35 This project. .was catcht up 
by our Prelates. 1868 J. H. Buunt Xef.Ch. Eng. 1. 428 The 
tone of irreverence. .which his followers too often caught up. 
eo Atlantic Monthly LX, 281 Catching up n popular 
neologism from the newspapers. 

d. To interrupt, stop, ‘pull up’. 

1840 Dickens Barn. R.xl, You catch me upso very short. 

@. To overtake. 

1855 Kinostey Westew, H/o xiv. (1871) 244 If they catch us 
up—as they are sure to do, knowing the country better than 
we. 1857 TroLtore 3 Clerks v. (1874) 55 We shall catch 
them up... before they leave the park. 1883 Liovp £44 4 
i. 11, 242 Come along or we shall never catch them up. 

f. U.S. ‘Among travellers across the great 
prairies, the phrase means, to prepare the horses 
and mules for the march’ (Bartlett Dict. Amer.). 
trans, and absol, 

18.. N.Y. Spirit of Times, Frontier Tale (Bartlett), They 

+ Stayed till abont noon, catched up their fresh horses, etc. 
18.. Praivic Scenes (Bartlett), We've a long march before 
ns; so catch up, and we ll be off. 

Vou. I. 


b. Cricket: see 


To freeze over: sce 31 b. 
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Catch-, in comb. and aéirid. [Mainly the vb. 
used in phraseological combination, as catch-all, 
“that can or will catch all’; or @/#770., as in catch 
phrase, catching phrase, ‘ phrase to eatch’; but in 
sense 4 it may be the sb.] 

I. With sbs., etc., in objective relation. (The re- 
sulting combination is a sé, but capable also of 
being used a#/776. or as adj.) 

1. In sense ‘one who or that which catches (what 
is expressed by the object)’, as calch-all, + catch-bit, 
4 catch-cloak, teatch-coin, t+ catch-credit, $ catch- 


fish, t catch fool, t catch-plume, catch-shilling (cf. 


CaTCHPENNY), catch-water (see quots.) ; t+ catch- 
dolt, some form of cheating or swindling ; teatch- 
dotterel, ?a cheat, sharper ; cateh-cm-alive-o, 
slang name for a ‘fly-paper’ for catching flies. 
(Primarily sds. but sometimes also used afty7), or 
as adjs.: see catch-all, catch-shilling, catch-water.) 
See also CATCHFLY, CATCHPENNY, CATCHPOLL. 

Few of these are found before 1600. 

1866 Mrs. Srowr 7¢. Foxes 27 'The general *catch-all and 
menagerie. .for all the family litter. 1875 [lowe1ts /ore- 
gone Concl, xviii. 296 A catch-all closet in the studio. 1611 
Corar., Trredupin, a *catch-bit or captions companion; a 
scuruie fellow. 1679 Houses iad. Com. Laws (1840) 81 


Cheaters, cntpurses, picklocks, “catchcloaks, coiners of | 


false money. 1611 Cotar., Gripp argent, a ~Catch-coyne; 
a greedie or couetons Judge. 1629 Gavin oly Madu, 86 
Hath made him a new kinde of *Catch-credit, of his otd 
couer-shame. 1592 GREENE Def. Connytcatch, (1859) 4 M 
Dequoy, Muunchannce, “Catch-dolt, Ourelebourse .. none 
durst euer make compare with me for excellence. 1671 
Grasvite Disc. AL, Stubbe 2 Impostors, ‘Catch- Dotterels, 
Fops, Tories. 1855 Dickens £. Dorrit (Hoppe) Sticky ofd 
Saints, with. .snch coats of varnish that every holy person- 
age served for a fly-trap, and became what is now called in 
the vulgar tongne a *‘catch-'em-alive-o’. 1859 Sata 7%. 
round Clock (1861) 163 Itinerant vendors of catch-‘em- 
alive-o's. a 1661 Hotvvav Furenad 53 Sons of some “catch- 
fish, or chief fencer. 1g98 E. Garin Séia/. (1878) 8 For 
pleasant “catch-fooles..he spares not To sweare hee‘s care- 
lesse. a 1661 Houvpay Furenal, The retiarius wore a feather 
in his crest : and so it might he render‘d a *catch-plume. 
181g Soutney Lett. (1836) IL. 402 4D.) The other article is 
upon a catch penny or rather *catch shilling ‘ Life of Wet- 
lington’, 1862 Sauces #'vgincers 11. 160 Intercepting or 
*catchwater drains, 1877 Lo, Haimrr.ey in Law &ep. 
App. Cases I. 844 The weirs or catchwaters are used to 
divert the water to the lades. 1879 Casse/d's Tech, Fduc. 
vit. 23 In catch-water meadows the water is allowed to flow 
on to the most clevated portion .. by means of a ‘ feeder‘. 
1869 eho 9 Uct., “Catch-work, or rnnning men, when with 
the threshing machines, received as much as 3s. a day. 

2. In sense ‘ to catch, the catching of (the object)’, 
as catch-hall, catch-cold (also attri.) ; hence catch- 
coldy adj. 

1631 J. Burces Ausee. Rejsoined Pref. 70 You are as good 
at *eatch-ball.. but you strike not so well. 1881 Mas. 
Hotman Hunt Childr. Yerus. 30 Children. .playing catch- 
ball. 1824 J. MeCutnocn Highd. Scofé. IL. 192 Sufficient 
warranty for this *catch cold. 1825 Scorr Diary in Lock- 
Aart (1839) VILL. 148 No man, .has less dread than } of the 
catch cold. 1884 Daily Mews 14 Nov. 5/4 Catch-cold 
weather. 1884 Blackze. Afag. Mar. 332/1, am not a catch. 
coldy person. 

II. In attributive relation to a sb. 

3. In sense ‘that catches or for catching’; a. ///., 
as tcatch-hook, caich-lock; cateh-basin, the re- 
ceptacle placed beneath the grating of a sewer or 
other opening, to catch the dirt that is washed in ; 
catch-drain, a drain or ditch, esf. on a hillside, 
to catch the surface water; also a drain by the 
side of a canal or conduit to catch the surplus 
water; catch-meadow, ?a meadow irrigated by 
means of cateh-drains; catch-pit, a pit to catch 
drainage sediment in water, etc.; also = catch- 
basin; catch plate (Co//ery), an iron plate for 
eatching the safcty hook of the winding rope, and 
preventing the load from falling back, in case of 
overwinding; catch reservoir (cf. catch fit); 
catch siding, a railway siding placed on steep 
inclines so as to catch and stop a carriage, etc. 
accidentally running back down the slope; catch- 
work, the method of irrigating a sloping meadow 
by means of catch-drains (see quot.). See also 
CATCHWEED. 

1834 Brit. Hush. V. 528 Where .. the plane of the surface 
. presents a considerable descent, the “catch-drains instead 
of being carried straight across it, are cut in an angular 
direction across the line of descent. 1751 S. WHATLEY £ng. 
Gaseteer, Higham (Leic.), Great *catch-hooks and keepers 
of silver, with links of a great gold chain. 1863 Reapr in 
Al Y. Round 3 Oct. 126/2 His door..closed with a *catch- 
lock. 1843 Pusey in ¥rad. KX. Agric. Soc. WV. n. 314 The 
worthless slope would be converted into *catch-meadow. 
1870 Echo 6 May 1/4 Forming a number of large “catch 
pits, and passing the water on its way to the river through 
them. 1882 Gard. Chron. No. 420. 45 A slight slope to one 
corner, to a small catch-pit, for the purpose of collecting 
the drainage. 1887 Daily News 11 Hy 2/7 The force with 
which the cage was hurled into the head gear was so great 
that the bolts which fasten the “catch-plate to the girders 
weretornaway. //id. 4 July 3/4 Toconstruct a “catch reser- 
voir and pump into it water from the springs. 

b. fig. in sense ‘that catches or is meant to 
catch the eye, ear, fancy, ete.’ ; as calch idea, catch- 
line, catch phrase, catch sound, CAvCHWORD. (In 


CATCHING. 


this use, it is often treated as an independent aij. 

and written without hyphen.) 

1884 Chr. World 19 June 454/1 He has..got hold of a few 
*eatch-ideas. 1866 Dickens Xepr. Pieces 146 What yon 
wanted was two or three good “catch-lines for the eye to 
rest on. @18g0 CaLnoun If és. (1874) 1V. 206 The whole 
scheme, with all its plansible “*catch-phrases. 1856 Dove 
Logie Chr. Faith iit. 73 Catch phrases of this kind are 
sufficient to satisfy the simple. 1878 Pack Roserts Law 
§ God 127 It is not the “catch-sound of a verse which has 
anthorily, but the divine spirit of God's revelation. 

4. More loosely ; as catch-crop, a erop got by 
catching or seizing an opportunity when the ground 
would otherwise lie fallow between two regular or 
main crops; henee catch-cropping, the raising 
of catch-crops ; + catch-land (see quot.) ; catch- 
match, a match which is‘ a cateh’ or great ad- 
| vantage to one of the parties; catch-weight 
(Horse-racing’. 

1884 Sir T, Actann in Pald Alad G. 25 Feb, 2/1 “Catch 
crops rarely pay on a farm. 1887 Daily Nezes 16 July 3/3 
*Catch-cronping ”.. is now coming to be looked upon as a 
mark of skilful and thrifty farming. 1674 Ray S. § #. 
Countr. Weds. Coll. 61 *Catch-land, land which is not cer- 
tainly known to what Parish it belongeth; and the Minisier 
that first gets the tithes of it enjoys it for that year. 1824 

| Scotr St. Konan's vi, She made out her *catch-match, and 

| she was miserable. 1820 /doyde’s Games Faipr. 477 General 
| rales concerning Horse-racing, *Catch Weights are, each 

party to appoint any person to ride without weighing, 1872 


Padi MaliG. 1 Ang. 11 Vhe ‘catch ‘ in ‘catch weight’ 
which is almost synonymous with ‘chance weight '—orig- 
‘ 


inally applied only to the weight which was ‘eanght’ as 


best it might be. 

Catchable (ket/ib’l), a. 
-ABLE.) ‘hat can be caught. 3 

a 1695 Lo. Tatieax(T.) The eagerness of a knave maketh 
him often as catchable as the ignorance of a fool. 1866 
Carivee Reméin. (1881) IL. 189 Both catchable and eligible. 
1870 Law Kep., Com. Pleas NV. 670 A migratory fish. .in a 
catchable and marketable state. 

Catchee-. wonce-wod. [f. Caren y, +-BE.] One 
who is caught: the correlative of catcher. 

1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 339 An uncomfortable ‘catch ae 
the old god being the catchee, instead of the catcher. - 

Catcher (kertfar. [f. Caren. (and sh.4-ER 1] 

+1. One who chases or drives ; huntsman, driver. 

Cf. Caren 9.1.) Obs. rare. 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1139 penne pise cacheres pat coupe, 
cowpled her houndez. 1440 Prem. Parv.57 Cahchare or 
dryvare, minator, abactor. 

3. One who or that which catches, in various 
current senses of the verb. 

c1400 Test. Love Prol., This booke. .is..so drawe togider 
to maken the catchers (1g60 calthers) therof ben the more 
ready to hent sentence. 1941 Paynett Catiline iii, 4 A 
waster of his owne goodes, and a catcher of other mennes. 
1553 Bate I ecacyon in Hard. Misc. (Malh.\1. 329 Delineved 
from the snare of the catcher. 1562 J. Hevwoop /’x07, & 
Epier. (1867) 18 ‘Vhe rough net is not the best catcher of 
hurdis, 1g80 Sinxey Acadia (1622) 219 The catcher now 
is caught. 1587 Mirr. May., Rudacke v.6 Watchers there- 
on..And catchers thereat. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden's [Tist. 
| Rife.u.an.14. 143 What jests lewd catchers of words made. 

1779 Morrest J ey. N. Guinea 137 ‘The natives catch them 

with bird-lime .. the catchers kill them immediately. 1872 

Daily News 13 July, The name of a new bowler or catcher. 

1886 F. I. Bursert Little Ld. Fauntleroy 122 ‘The atti- 

tudes of pitcher and catcher and batter in the real game, 
b. fechn. 

1822 Hr. Martineau /¢77/ § Vad. iv. 61 The roller and his 
catcher who stand on each side of the rolling machine. 1861 
Smines Workmen's Earn. 27 Rate of wages .. Rollers 
£5 tas. od.,.Catchers to ditto £1 ros, od. 

+8. One who sings ina catch. Ods. rare—'. 

1641 Brosr Yor. Crew iv. i. Wks, 1873 ILI. 419 Where be 
my Catchers? Come a Round. 

4. Comb. catcher-warp, part of a loom. 

1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. WW. 390/2 The catcher.warps 
.-put in to hold down the chenille by its ‘back-bone’. 

Catchfly (ketffloi). (f Caron v. + Puy sd.) 
A name originally given by Gerard to Silene 
Armeria (sce quot.) ; now used for Lychuts Vis- 
carta and the various species of S/ene. 

1597 Grraro /feréal clxxvi. § 1. 482, 1 have called it 
Catchflie, or Time woort, ‘Che whole plant, as wel leaues 
as stalkes, and also the flowers, are couered oner with a 
most thicke and clammie matter like vnto Rirde lime. 1656 
Cotes Art of Simfpling ix. 29 Some have a viscous matter 
adhering to it, as Catchfly. 1742 Compl. Fam.-Piece W. iii. 

2 Hardy apnual Flowers, as. .sweet-scented Peas, Lobel's 
Catch-fly, bid. 373 Double Catchfly. 1776, WITHERING 
Bot, Arrangem. (1796) UL. 413 Stlene anglica, English 


(f. Care o. + 


Catchfly, 1863 Barinc Goutp /celand 192 Among the 
pehbles grows the red alpine catchfly. 
Catching (ke'tfin), vé/. s& [f. Caren v.+ 


-InG1,] The action of the verb Carcn, in various 


senses. , 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 265 So muche vyss hii ssolde hym 
brynge, Pat ech man wondry ssal of so gret cacchynge. 
e400 Destr. Troy 2281 Why couet we combraunse, or 
cachyng of harme? 1§71 GoLoinG Calvin on d's. XXXVil. 7 
Craftines and hurtfull catchinges. 1653 Watton Angder 
ii. 48 The catching of a Trout, 1873 Buack Pr, Thude xiv. 
219 A quick catching of her breath. 

b. spec. Twitching. 

1744 WALL in PAI. Trans, XLIV, 218, I found him de. 
lirious, with convulsive Catchings in the Tendons, 1758 
J.S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 302 Catchings and 
Cramps. 1771 SMottetr //enph, Cl. (1815) 199 Profound 
sleep, uninterrupted by any catching or convulsion, 1870 
Bennett Baby Alay 13 Catchings up of legs and arms. 
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CATCHING. 


Ca‘tching, #//. 2. [f.as prec. +-1nc2.] 

1. gen. ‘Fhat catches, in various senses ; see the vb. 

1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle u. xiv. (1859) 51 Nayles hoked, 
and catchyng. ¢ 1450 A/er/in 106 Couetonse and cacchynge. 
1597 J. Kinc Jonas (1618) 473 Busie and catching natures. 
1684 T. Burnet 7%. Earth If. 66 Still more catching and 
more combustible. 1806-7 J. Beresrorn Afiseries ffint, 
au vi. (1826) 35 A charming morsel of the picturesque .. 
delicious catching lights on the principal objects. 

2. spec. Of diseascs: Liable to be communicated 


from one person to another, infectious. Also fig. 

1590 SHaxs, A/ids. N.1. 1. 186 Sicknesse iscatching. 1662 
Fucer Worthies, Warwicksh., Bad Latin was a catching 
disease in that age. 1913 STEELE Guardian No. 24? 25 
The virtues of men are catching as well as their vices. 1837 
CarivLe #, Rez. ut v1. iii, (L.) The assassin mood proves 
catching. 1885 Law Times LXAXIX. 161/2 The mare was 
suffering from no catching disease, 


3. In an uncertain or precarious state. 

¢1611 CHAPMAN //ad xxt, Fields that haue been long time 
cloide With catching weather. @1670 Hacket Ad), Williams 
1. (1692) 114 Peace between the two kingdoms was but in n 
doubtful and catching condition. 1768-74 Tucker Z/. Nat, 
(1852) HI. 93 When .. frequent showers double his charges, 
his labour, his care..in a catching harvest. 1832 Mass 
Mitrorp | illage Ser. v. (1863) 473 ‘The weather .. was, on 
the contrary, of that description which is termed ‘catching ‘. 

4, fig. Entrapping ; deceptive, ‘catchy’. 

1603 Knoiies fist. Turks (1638) 175 What to answer 
him vnto thishis catching question. 1658-9 Burton's Diary 

1828) 111. 334 his is an exceeding catching qnestion, 1880 

FAacatrin JMJoney-leuders 289 Catching bargains with ‘ex. 
pectant heirs’ are set aside. 

5. That catches the eye, the fancy, ctc.; attrac- 
tive, captivating, ‘taking’, 

1654 Burton's Diary (1828) 1. Introd. 26 These words were 
extremely catching to the generality of the House. 1816 
Keatince 7raz. El. 126 ‘The objects most catching to the 
eye of the navigator. : i 

{Tence Ca'tchingness, catching quality. 

1655 Funcer //ist. Camb, 37 Carclesness of coals and can- 
dles, catchingness of Papers, 1884 Spectator No. 2903. 221 
‘he irresistible catchingness of Gay's ballads. 

Catchment (kietf/ment). [f. Caran ov. + 
-MENT.] =CATCIHING; appropriated to the catch- 
ing and collection of the rainfall over a natural 
drainage area, in catchment basin, area. 

1847 J. Dwyer /lydr. Engincer. 1g A great portion of the 
catchment basin is very litile raised above the level of the 
lake. 1878 Iuxtey PAysrogr. 34 ‘Vhe catchment-basin is a 
term applied to all that part of a river-basin from which rain 
is collected, and from which therefore the river is fed. 1881 
Times 2 Feb., We have... cleven [rivers] with catchment 
basins exceeding a thousand square miles, 1885 Black, 
Mag. Jan. 10g/1 A vast catchment-area of cncircling rock. 

Catchoo, variant of Cacnov, Catecuv, 

c1760 J. 11. Grose Moy. £. sid. 1. 238 (Y.) What they call 
Catchoo, of a blackish granulated perfumed composition. 

Catchpenny (k-t{peni), 54. (@.) [f Carcn-1 
+ PENNY. |] 

1. Something (esp. 2 publication) of little valuc, 
designed to attract purchascrs, 

1760 Lond, Mag. XXX. 36 The general rnn of catch 

mny’s upon the subject. 1785 Wescey IW’ks. (872) IV. 321 
The late pretty tale of her being the Emperor's daughter is 
douhtlessa mere catch-penny. 1850 W. Irvine Goldsurith x. 
133 You know already by the title that it is no more than a 
catch-penny. y z 

2. aitrib, or adj. Designed to attract purchasers; 
got up merely to sell. 

1759 Gots. Butler's Rem. Wks. “ah IV. 467 One of those 
catchpenny subscription works, 1850 L, Hunt Astodiog. vi. 
(1860) 113 The catchpenny lyrics of Tom Dibdin. 1879 Gro. 
Exsot Theo, Such xiv. 257 Full of catch-penny devices and 
stagey altitudinising, 

Catchpole, -poll (ket{pul). Forms: ?1 
kecepol, ceccepol, 2-4 cachcpol, 4 cacchepol, 
4-5 kachepol(1, 4-6 catchopoll, 5 cachepoll, 
eahchpolle, 6 catchepolle, -pole, catchipolle, 
catchpoule, catchpollo, 6-7 catchpol, 4-catch- 
poll, 6- eatchpole. [a. med.L. cacefollus, ONY. 
*cachcpol = central OF. chacefol, chacipol, chasst- 
fol, in med.L, also cachepolus, chacepollus, chaci- 
pollus, chassipullus (Du Cange), lit. ' chase-fowl’, 
onc who hunts or chases fowls. The form of the 
word appears to indicate that it arose in Proveneal, 
where it would be cassafo/, or It., where it would be 
cacciapollo, The OF, was apparently adapted from 
Pr. or med.L, 

A charter of 1107 (St. Hugues, Grenoble) has the word 
asa surname, ‘ego Franco cassat pullum’, ‘ego Franco de 
Biven_ quem vocant cassa pullum’, where the first ele. 
ment ts the Provencal (and thence med.L.) verb cassarc 
G—L. eapticire) in 3rd pers, sing. Of similar names, Geraldus 
Cazaporcs ‘swine driver’ witnesses a charter of 1097 (St. 
Victor of Marseilles); Petrus Chaceforc, clericus regis Hen- 
rici III, witnesses a charter of 1246 (Bordeaux); Cachelen 
appears ns the older form of CAéasse/oup ‘wolf-hunter’: 
Cacheponil, in 15th c. Cachapeolls, f. pediculus louse, is the 
name ofa mill near Perigueux. (P. Meyer.)] 

+1. A tax-gatherer, an exactor of taxes or im- 
posts; a (Roman) publican. Ods. 

a tog0 /ELeRic Voe. in Wr..Wiilcker 111 E-ractor, kwece- 
ra Ufriuted hace wol). ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 97 Matheus 

t wes cachepol pene he iwende to se ¢ 1500 
Cocke Lorelles B. (18431 4 Crystofer catchcpoll a crystes 
course gaderer. @ 1563 Bucon Fasting in Catechisut, &. 
(1844) 536 Wuat usurer leaveth his usury?. .what catchpole 
his extortion? 1612-15 [see Catcurocesine). 1652 C. 
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Starviton /erodiatu xx. 167 Then all the Catchpole Officers 
were slain, 

2. A petty officer of justice; a shcriff’s officer or 
sergeant, es/. a warrant officer who arrests for debt, 
a bum-bailiff. (Used in early times to render L. 
Hiclor; since 16th c., at least, a word of contempt.) 

1377 Lana. P. PLB. xvi. 46 Crucifige, quod a cacche- 
polle I warante hym a wicche. 1382 Wycuir 1 Sau. xix. 
20 Saul sente catchpollis [Vulg. /’cferes] for to take David. 
1393 Lanct. P, #2, C. xxi. 76 Quikliche cam a cacchepol 
and craked a-two here legges. ¢1440 Prom. Pare. 58 
Cahchpolle or pety-seriawnte, atugarius, exceptor, ¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom, 21 (Harl. MS.) The Cachepollys And the 
mynistris of the Emperour mette with hem. ‘1596 Nasir 
Saffron Walden 9 As ready as any catchpoule. .to torment 
him. 1607-72 Cowrt /nferpr., Catchpole, though now it 
be used as a word of contempt, yet, in ancient times, it 
seems to have been used without reproach, 1668 R. L’Es. 
TRANGE Vis. Quev, (1708) 3 Your Algouazils (or Catch poles) 
and your Devils are both of an order. 1760 Gotpss. Cif, 
IV, xcviii, ‘The catchpole watches the man in debt. 1809 W. 
laving Kxickeré, (1861) 81, 1 have a mortal antipathy to 
catchpolls, bumbailiffs, and little great men. 1841 MACAULAY 
Ess., Hastings (1854) V1. 623 Miserable catchpoles..with 
J iam writs in their hands. 

. alirif, and in comé, 

a 1643 Bovs in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav, Ps, xlv. 2 The very 
catch-poll officers, .gave this testimony. 1601 Down/, Earl 
Huntington 1. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley VILL. 118 Follow him, 
ye catchpole-bribed grooins. 1784 Cowrer ask u. 684 
As fast as catchpole claws Can seize the slipp'ry prey. 

Hence Ca'tchpolery, catchpollery [OF. chassi- 
follerie, med.L. chacipollaria]; Ca'tchpoleship ; 
Ca‘tchpoll v,, &. 777. to exercise the finction of a 
catchpole; b. ¢razs. only in passive, to be seized 
or arrested by a catchpole; Ca'tchpolling vé/. sd. 

1576 Newton tr. Lemnie’s Complex. (1633) 2 The fourth 
pe of the goods, for their catchpolling, falleth to them, 

or their lot and share. 1604 Dekker /fonest Wh. xii. 
Wks. 1873 II. 66 A rescue (prentises) my masters catch. 
Vd. 1612-15 Br. [ae Contenmpl, N. Tow. iii. (1833) 175 

This catchpole-ship of Zaccheus carried extortion In ihe 
face. 1668 R. L’Estrance Fis, Qucv. (1708) 2 A Devil 
catchpol’d, and not a Catchpole bedevil'd. 1835 Fraser's 
Afag. X11. 171 All the duns, bums. .and the other accursed 
componcnts of that diabolical system called ‘Catchpollery’. 

+ Catchpole, -ule, var. CaAcuESPELL, tennis. 

1663 Brain A utodiog, i. (1848) 8 The exercise of my body 
by archery and the catchpole. 

Catchup iket{»p , catsup (kictsyp). [see 
Kercuvr.] A liquor extracted from mushrooms, 
tomatoes, walnuts, etc. used as a sauce. More 
commonly Kercuvp. 

1690 13. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Catchuf, a high East-India 
Sauce. 1730 Swirr /aueg. on Dean Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 142 
And, for ovr home-bred british cheer, Botargo, catsup, and 
Caveer. 1751 Mrs. Guassr Cookery Bk. 309 It will taste 
like foreign Caichup, 1832 Veg. Sudst. Food 333 One. .ap- 
plication of mushrooms is... converting them into the sauce 
called Catsup. 1845 Exiza Acton Aled. Cookery v. (1850) 
136(L,) Walnut catsup. 1862 Sfacu, Afag, Oct. 466 He found 
in mothery catsup a number of yellowish globular bodies. 

Catchweed (ket{wid), //crd, [f. Caton 7. + 
WeeEn.] Goose-grass orCleavers(Galium Afarine, 

1776 Wiruerinc Bot, Arrange, (1796) UH. 193 Catch. 
weed, Goosegrass, Cleavers, Clivers. 186: Miss I’ratr 
Flower, £1, VW. 154 Leaves, stems, and globular fruits are 
all bristly, and the latter often cling to the clothing .. thus 
it is called..Catchweed. 

Catchword (kztfwiad). 
Wonrb.] : 

lL. Printing, The first word of the following 
page inserted at the right-hand lower comer of 
each page of a book, below the last line. (Now 
rarcly uscd.) P 

1730-6 in Bawry. 1755 Jounxson, Catchword, with print- 
ers, the word at the corner of the page under the last line, 
which is repeated at the top of the next page, 1817 Mar. 
Enceworty Love § ZL. in, xxxvi. 22 In the last ge. .the 
catch-words nt the bottom were Countess Christina, 1824 
J. Jouxson Typogr, 1. 68 Catch-words, now generally 
abolished, were first used at Venice, by Vindeline de Spire. 
188 oa in Spenser's Wks. 1Ve Ef Catch-word ts mis- 
printed. ° 

2. Aword so placed as to catch the eye or atten- 
tion; sfc. & the word standing at the head of 
each article in a dictionary or the like; b. the 
rime word in verse; ¢. the last word in an actor's 
specch, serving as a guide to the next speaker; a 
cue, 

¢1780 C, Liovn AAyrue (R.) More demands the critic ear 
Than the two catchwords in the rear Which stand like 
watchmen in the close ‘I’o keep the verse from being prose. 
1863 Neadcr 28 Nov. 638 A tick nt the beginning and end 
of [the passage] and a line under the word show of what ex- 
tent the passage is to be, and what the catchword is, 1868 
C, Worpswortn in Spurgeon 7reas, Dar, Ps, xxxiii. 1 This 
Psalm is coupled with the foregoing one by the catchword 
with which it opens, 1879 Dérrctious to Readers for Dict., 
Put the word as n catchword at the upper corner of the 
slip, 1884 A thenrine 26 Jan. 124/2 The arranging of the 
slips collected..and the development of the various senses 
of every Catchword, 1885 Lazu Q. Rem 297 The Digester 
should. .revise every catch-word in the Reports. 

3. A word caught ap and repeated, esf. in con- 
nexion with a political or other party. (Cf. catch- 
phrase under Caten- 3 db.) 

1795 Winnnam Speeches Part. (1812) 1, 259 The Influence 
and dangerons tendency of these party catch-words. 1813 
Examiner 25 May 332/t Public virtne is only the catch. 
worl of knaves to deluce fools, 1870 Lowrie Study Wind, 
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CATECHESIS. 


106 Many of his phrases have become the catchwords of 
party lege 1886 W. S. Litty Lurog. Hist. 11. 229 His 
[the Abbé Fauchet's] catch-word [Fraternity]. .has survived 
him..as the third article of the Revolutionary symbol. 

Catchy (ketfi), 2. col/og. [f. Carcu v.+-¥'.] 

1. Adapted to calch the attention or fancy; at- 
tractive, ‘taking’. 

1831 Fraser’s Mag. 11. 679 A catchy, stage-like effect. 
1885 Athenzuut 9 May 593 Cacehe titles, 1887 Ayrshire 
Post 4 June 5 The building is..by no means, unduly strik- 
ing or ‘catchy’ to the eye. 

2. That catches or entraps ; deceptive. 

1885 Sin N. Linnzey in Law Times Rep. 482/1 ‘The con- 
dition imposed was a catchy and not a fair condition. 

3. Readily caught up. 

1881 Jad! Mall Budget 29 April 12/2 A smaller number of 
catchy tunes, 1885 /a// Mfall G. 2 Sept. 4/1 The music is 
not particularly original, but it is tuneful, smooth, and 
‘catchy’. F 

4, Occurring in snatches, fitful, spasmodic, 

1872 Mark Twatn /nnoc. Abr. 137 Catchy ejaculations of 
oe 1883 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 214 ‘The wind, .was very 
catchy. 

5. Sc. Merry, jocund’” er). 

1Bog Tarras /oems2(Jam.) He.,langs To crack wi’ San’, 
and hear his catchie glees, 

+Catcluke, Sc. Ots. [f. Cat sd.1+CLuKe 
claw.] ‘The plant Bird’s-foot Trefoil. 

1513 Dovcias ueis xu. Prol. 116 The clavyr, catcluke, 
and the cammamyld. 1568 in Sibbald Chron. Se. Poet 
(1802) III, 203 (Jam.) Ane hat..With catclukes strynklit in 
that steid, And fynkill grein, 

Cate, usually in 7/7, cates (kéits), 54.1 Also 6 
eaittes. [aphetized form of AcaTE: the original 
sense being ‘ purchase’.] 

+1. f/. Provisions or victuals bought (as dis- 
tinguished from, and usually more delicate or 
dainty than, those of home production) ; in later 
use, sometimes merely =victuals, food. Ofs. See 
ACATE 2. 

1461-83 Ord, R. Househ. 38 Upon frydaye is made pay- 
mente for all manner of freshe cates, 1530 Jest. Eder. 
(Surtees) V. 293 The vetulers lhowse .. wher I bought my 
caittes. 1548 Upatt, etc. Zrasin. far, Mark vi. 48 Yo by 
them cates to eate. 1979 Lyiy Luphues (Arb.) 132 Pur- 
vayour for his cates at home. 1890 Grrenr Fr. Bacon ix. 
237 Lid them fall unto their frugal cates, 1638 Ussuer 
«inn, v1, 300 Provision enough of com, and salt, and water, 
but there was no store of fresh Cates to be had. 1782 Han. 
More David «1, 32 Such plain cates and rural viands as suit 
his frugal fortune. 1816 Scotr O/d Mort. xii, The cates 
which she had provided, 1866 Fecton Auc. & M/od. Gr. 1. 
tt. tii, 321 Sprinkling with flour the boiling cates, 

b. Its frequent use with dedicate, dainty, aud 
the like, led to seuse 2. 

1579 Lytvy Enuphwes(Arb,.) 152 For the desire of delicate 
cates, 1594 Barnrirtp AZ, Sheph. 1. vi, Where daintie 
Cates upon the Board were set. 1637 Naper. Microcosm. 
in Dodsiey 1X. 146 All the ambrosian cates Art can devise 
for wanton appetite. 1729 Savack Wanderer L 241 Sav'ry 
cates, upon clean embers cast. 1735 SomERVILLE Chase 
M1, 126 Well fed with every nicer Cate. ‘ 

2. Choice viands; dainties, delicacies. 

1578 Timms Calvin on Gen. 92 The best fruits, what and 
how many cates and delights had he in one kind. 1594 
Greene Look, Glass Wks. 1831 I. 122 These curious cates 
are gracious in my mine eye. 1896 Suaxs. Tain, Shr. ui. 
190 Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendome, Kate of Kate- 
hall, my super-daintie Kate, For dainties are all Kates,and 
therefore Kate Take this of me, Kate of my consolation. 
16g2 C. Starviton //eredian xv. 126 While he in Silks 
and Cates did much abound. 1742 Suknstoxe Schoolmistr, 
206 Wheuce oft with sugar'd cates she doth ‘em greet. 18 
Disrarta Lothair xxviii, 130 He fed her with cates as deli- 
cate asher lips, ; Z 

b. occas, in sing. : A viand, dainty. 

1634 Hevwoon IWitches Lane. wn. 1. Wks, 1874 1V. 204 
Taste of every cate. 1710 Anpison Zut/er No. 255 P 3 The 
Christmas Pye, which in its very Nature isa kind of conse. 
crated Cate, 1864 Sir F. Parcrave Norw, & Eug. 11. 23 
The finest wheat-corn; then_n cate or luxury. 1875 F. I. 
Scupamore Day Dreams 22 Though it is n toothsome cate, 
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1615 T. Anams Blache Devilla2. 1624 Massincer Bond. 
man, The pleasant taste these cates of comfort yield me. 
1633 Bentowes Pref. Verses in 7, Fletcher's Purple Isl, 
Let Readers judge thy book: Such Cates, should rather 
please the Guest, than Cook, 7 4 

+ Cate, 53.2 Obs. [Pg. cate, prob. ad. Hindi, 
kath catechu.] The same as Catecnu or Cutcn, 

(1854 in Nunes; 1678 in p'Acosta (Vule).] 1698 /'A7/ 
Trans. XX. 465 Vhe preparation of Cate (which he takes to 
be the same with Catechut, 

+Cate, v. Obs. [f. Care sé.!] To dress (food). 

1617 Hieron Wks, II. 51 The same meate cated one way 
content the stomake, which in some other fashion would 
not please. 

Cate, obs. f. Car and Catry. 

+Catechese. Os. vare. In 7 catachese. [a. 
F, catéchese, ad, L. caléchesis.) =next. 

1617 Cottins Def, Fp. Ely u. x. 419 Which words were 
the conclusion of his Tast Catachese. 

|| Catechesis (ket/krsis). [L., a. Gr. xarq- 
xnors instruction by word of mouth, n. of action f. 
xarnxeiv to instruct orally, orig. to resound, sound 
antiss, 'din one’s ears’, f. xara down, thoroughly, 
etc. + )xeiv to sound, ring.] 

1, Orai instruction given to catechumens ; cate- 
chizing. 

19753 Cuampers Cycd. Supp. «v., In the antient church 


CATECHETIC. 


catechesis was an instruction given, viva voce, either to 
children, or adult Heathens, preparatory to their receiving 
of baptism. 1845 R. Hamitton Pop. Educ. vi. (ed. 2) 135 
‘The little community shall become the Bible class and 
addicted to a Bible catechesis. 


2. A book for catechetical instruction, spec. the 


name of a work of St. Cyril of Jerusalem. 4 

1753 CuamBers Cyc. Suh. s.v., The catecheses of St. Cyril, 
are the principal work of that father. 1849 W. FitzceRALb 
tr. Whitaker's Disput. 597 How far he 1s from approving 
paenten traditions, he shews plainly in the fourth Cate- 
chesis. . 

Catechetic (ket/ketik), a. and sé. Also 7-8 
-tick. [ad. L. catéchitic-us, a. Gr. karnxytir-os, 
{. xatnxyT-7s oral instructor: deriv. as prec.) 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to catcchesis; accord- 
ing to the manner of a catechism. See Catz- 
CHETICAL 1 and 2. 

1661 Fett Dr. /fammond (R.) In the catechetick institu. 
tion of the youth of his parish. «1672 Wooo Life (1848) 
243 note, Of such sort a Catechetic Lecture must be. 1702 
Aooison Evid. Chr. Relig. (1727) 302 In the year 202 the 
ie Origen was appointed Regent of the Catechetick 

chool in Alexandria, 1718 Hickes & Netson FA cttle- 
well. i. 65 Catechetick Lectures upon the Creed. 1858 
Busunet. Serm. New Life 181 Catechetic orthodoxy. 

B. sé. mostly f/. catecheties, ‘That part of 
Christian theology which treats of catcchicsis. 

1849 J. Brown Y. Fisherii, 16 Le answered his catechetics 
and chronological questions on the last half of the 10th cen- 
tury. 1882 W. Buaiwis J/icist. of Word 296 Ample treat- 
ises on Homiletics, Liturgics, Catechetics and Poimenics. 
1882-3 Scnarr Relig. Encycl. 417 Catechetics. .corresponds 
to catechesis, as theory to practice. A 

b. Catechetic writings or treatises. 


xn Tid.) 

1849 W. Fitzceratp tr. Whitaker's Disput. 596 Cyril of 
Jerusalem. .in his Catechetics, 
Catechetical (kect/ketikil), a. Also 7 -call. 
[f. as prec. +-aL.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or connected with catechctics 
or catcchesis; pertaining to instruction in the 
elementary principles of Christianity. 

1624 GATAKER Transuést. 43 To omit Cyril of Jerusalem 
his Catecheticall Sermons. 1702 Ecuarp £ecd. Hist. (1710) 
515 In this city was a famous catechetical school for train- 
ing persons up in divine knowledge. 1882 Farrar Harly 
Chr 1. 279 The great catechetical school of Alexandria, 
which claimed as its founder the Evangelist St. Mark. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or in accordance with the 
catechism of a church. 

1618 Hares Lef. in Golden Reni. (1688) 386 There should 
be observed a three-fold Catechizing..A third in the Church 
by Catechetical Sermons. 1726 Amnerst Serra Fil, xlix. 
266 A considerable sum to buy advowsons of livings, and to 
maintain a catechetical lecture, 1849 J. Brown 3%. Fisher 
ii. x7 xote, To show that he preached catechetical doctrine. 

3. Resembling the method of instruction by 
questions and answers, as in the catechism ; ‘ con- 
sisting of questions and answers’ (J.). 

1691 Br. Worcester Charge 18 The true Grounds of Re- 
ligion; which are easiest learn‘d, and understood, and 
remembered in the short Catechetical Way. 1704 NELson 
Fest.  Fasts (1739) Pref. 17 To throw the whole Subject 
.. into a catechetical Form. 1711 Appison Sfect, No. 239 
re Socrates introduced a catechetical Method of Arguing. 

e would ask his Adversary Question upon Question, tll 
he had convinced him ont of his own Mouth that his Opinions 
were wrong. 1845 R, Hasitton Pep. Educ. iv. (ed. 2) 65 
Stout advocates of catechetical methods and forms. 

Hence Cateche'tically adv., in a catechetical 
manner; in the authoritative manner of a catechism. 

1730-6 in Baitey. 1834 Lame A/isc. Wks. (1871) 451 To 
pronounce, connate and catechetically, who was the 
richest..man that ever lived. 1842 G. S. Faber Provincial 
Lett. (2844) 11. 28 All those who had been catechetically 
instructed and duly baptised. 

Ca:techin. Chem. A substance obtained from 
catechu, etc., after the removal of the tannin; a 
white powder composed of very small silky needles. 

1853 Pharm. Frnt. XLIL, 79 He has detected catechine in 
kino. 1876 Harvey A/at, Med, 641 The insoluble portion 
is a mass of acicular crystals, catechin or catechnic acid. 

+ Catechise (kict?kiz). Ods. exc. dial, In 6 
eatechis. [app. ad. IF’. catcéchése CATECHESE, con- 
founded with the vb. Carzcuizy, in F. catechise-r. 
The Sc. corruption carritches rests upon a pro- 
nunciation (kavtétfiz); cf. F. (katefez).] =Cate- 
CHESIS, CATECHISM. 

1552 App, Hamiton Catech.(1884)7 In the foure partis of 
this present Catcchis. /éid. 122 In the thrid part of this 
Catechis, quhilk intraittis of the sevin sacramentis. 1637 
Guesne Fxg. Pop. Cerem. 1. ii, 13 For every particular 
head of Catechise. 1659 Gavoen Tears of Ch. 619 No 
Sermons, no Prayers, no Catechises. 1707 “. Warp //ud. 
Rediv. 1. vin, And open all thy Peoples Eyes, ‘lo read 
th’ Assembly‘s Catechise. 1715 De For Fam, /ustruct. 
1.i.(1841) 1.13 You know your catechise. 1825 Bro. Youathan 
ILL x50 After the fashion of your .. Yankee, when he is .. 
teaching the ‘catechise’, [In mod. Eng. dialects, where 
generally treated as a corruption of catechis#.] 

b. in comd., as catechise-point. 

(1655 GuRNALL Chr. tt Arur, (1669) 125/1 Fundamental 
Truths, or, as we call them, Catechise-points, 

Catechism (ke'tikiz’m). Forms: 6 (?) cate- 
chyzon, cathecysmc, chatochisme, 6-7 cate- 
chisme, 6- catechism. [ad. L. catéchismus (in 
med.L. also cathectsmus), on Gr. type *xatyxeopds 


(Gr. Kary- 
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(n. of action f. carnxif-ev) taken as—=Karaxnats 3 
see Catiecuesis. Cf. F. catéchisme.) 

+1. Catechctical instruction ; catechesis. Ods. 

rgoz Ord. Crysten Men 1, ii. (W. de W. 1506) 14 And that 
suffyseth as now of the exorcysme and cathecysme. 1579 
Futke /eskins’ Parl. 407 ‘Vhe learners of Catechisme 
were disinissed after the Lessons that were read. 1600 
Snaks. +t. V.£. 1. ii, 241 ‘To say 1 and no, to these par- 
ticulars, is more then to answer in a Catechisme. 


2. An elementary treatise for instruction in the 
principles of the Christian religion, in the form of 
question and answer ; such a book accepted and 
issued by a church as an authoritative exposition of 
its teaching, as the (Church) Calechism, that of 
the Church of England in the Book of Common 
Prayer, the Louger and Shorter Catechisms, of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, used by the 
Presbyterian churches, etc. 


rgog J. Courter Foundat. Stat. St. Paul's Sch. in Lib. 
Cantad, (1855) 452/3 The maister shall..first se, that they 


can saye the catechyzon [?-yzm]._ I will the children learne 
first above all the catechyzon in Englishe. ]1540 CrANMER 
(tite), Catechismus; that is to say, a Shorte Instruction 
into Christian Religion, for the synguler commoditie and 
profyte of Children and yong people.] 1549 Bt. Com. 
Prayer, A Catechism, that is to say, an Instruction to be 
learned of every child before lie he brought to be confirmed 
of the Bishop. xggz Ane. Haatinton Catech. 26 Ane 
Catechisme, that is ane common instruclion contenand 
schortly and plainly thai thingis quhilk ar necessary to tham 
to ken and keip, to the plesour of God and thair eternal 
salvation, 1597 Piler. Parnass. wi. 354 ‘I'woo or three 
hundreth of chalechismes of Jeneva's printe. 1648 (fide) 
The Shorter Catechism, agreed upon by the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster. 1653 Watton Angler i. 31 That 
good, plain, unperplext Catechism, that is printed with the 
old Service Book. @1zix Ken Direct. Prayer Wks. (1838) 
339 The doctrine delivered in the Catechism. 1752 A. 
Mair (¢if/e), Brief explication of the Asscumblie’s Shorter 
Catechism. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Circles Wks. (Bohn) L 
130 We can never see Christianily from the catechism. 

3. transf. A book of instruction in othcr subjects 
by question and answer. (In 17the. chiefly ap- 
plied to works which parodied the preceding ; 
its serious use and gencral extension caine later.) 

@ 1637 B. Joxson Verses on Drayton's Muse (R.) This 
book ! is a catechism to fight And will be bought of every 
lord and knight, That can but read. 1643 Heyiix (47t/), 
The Rebels Catechism. 1754 (¢/fde), ‘The Freethinker's 
Catechism; that is to say an Insiructor, to be learned by 
every Young Fellow, before he can know the world. 1795 
J. Rose (¢#¢Z), A Constitulional Catechism, adapted to all 
ranks and capacitics. 1806 Datuiac (fitde), A Military 
Catechism for the use of young Officers. 1844 Regd. + 
Ord, Army 127 Vhese examinations are to be, «arranged in 
the order laid down in a ‘ Military Catechism’ which is ap- 
pended to the ‘Regulations. 18.. W. Pixnock, Catechisnis 
of the Arts, Sciences, Llistory, Religion, etc. 

4. fg. A course of question and answer ; a series 
or form of interrogatories put to candidates, etc. 

1596 Suaks. x //e. JV, v. i. 144 Honour is a meere 
Scutcheon, and so ends my Catechisme. 1848-55 Macautay 
fist, Eng. UL. 327 The catechism by which the lords 
lieutenants had been directed to test the sentiments of the 
country gentlemen consisted of three questions. A/ed, The 
candidate met the electors and was put through his 
catechism. 

5. attrib. : 

1637 Hevtin Alnszv. Burton 167 A Catechisme Lecture of 
some two houres long. 

Catechismal ket/ki-zmal), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL; there may have becn a med.L. catéchismalis.] 
Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a catechism. 

1819 CoLeripGe Lit. Kent. (1838) ILI. 64, I believe that 
the so-called Apostles’ Creed was .. the catechismal rather 
than the baptismal creed. 1860 Dora Greenwett £ss. 215 
[She] puts her little niece through her catechismal paces. 

+Catechismy, Oés. A variant of Carrcuism. 

1578 Richmond, Wills (1853) 279 Absis [A. B. C.’s] and 
Catechismies, viijd. 1579 Fuike /leskins’ Parl, 360 Let 
our catechismies..beare witnesse of the same. 

Catechist (ketékist) [ad L. caréchista, ad. 
Gr. xaryxiot-ys he who catechizes, f. xarnyit-ev 
to CaTECcHIZE, In F. catéchiste.J One whose duty 
is to catechize; a teacher of catechumens or in 
a catechetical school ; a teacher appointed to give 
oral instruction in the elements of Christianity ac- 
cording to a catechism, or by question and answer ; 
a native teacher in a mission church. 

21563 Brecon New Catech. (1844) 9 The office of the cate- 
chist was not only to instruct and teach, but also to examine, 
1597 Hooker feed. Pod, v. Ixxviii. § 10 Catechists, E-xorcists, 
Readers, and Singers. 1673 Lady’s Cail. u. 82, 1 do not 
say that the mistress should set up for a catechist or preacher. 
172g Brrriman //ist. Ace. Trinity 77 Clemens was the 
celebrated Schoolmaster and Catechist of Alexandria, 1876 
Davis Polaris Exp. ii. 54 In the absence of the regular 
ee the catechist conducts the worship. 1886 Pall 
Mall G. 27 Nov. 5/2 ‘The nalive catechist who accompanied 
the Bishop on that final mission. 

Catechistic (kzt/ki'stik), a. [f. on Gr. type 
*xarnxioTiK-6s; sec prec. and -ic.] | =next. 

1683 Cave Ecclestasticé 339 His [Cyril’s] Catechistick Lec- 
tures, 1884 Craooock in Academy 19 July 40/1 The cate- 
chistic terrors of the Last Day. 

Catechistical (ket7kistikal), ¢. [fas prec. 
+-AL.J] Of or pertaining to the office, tcaching, 
or method of instruction of a catechist, or of the 


CATECHIZE. 


catechism he expounds ; consisting of question and 
answer. Cf, CATECHETICAL. 

_ 1618 Hares Let, in Gold. Rem. (1688) 386 ‘The custom is 
in Catechistical Sermons. .to take..a portion of the Cate- 
chism for their Text and Theme. 1662 Futter MWorthies 
(2840) IIT, 432 His flock was.. well bottomed on catechistical 
divinity. 1702 C. Marner Magn. Chr. ti. i. (0852) 259 
Ne thrice went over the body of divinily in a catechistical 
way. 1835 Blachw. Mag, XXXVIIL. 64t The catechistical 
method. 

Ilence Catechistically acdv. 

1645 Ussurr (¢/¢2), A Body of Divinily, or The summe 
and snbstance of Christian Religion : Catechistically pro- 
pounded and explained, by way of Question and Answer. 
1692 Soutu Serw, VIL. v.(R.) The principles of Christianity 
briefly and catechistically taught, 

Catechizable (ke'tikai:zib'l), a. [sce -ABLE.] 
That may be catechized. 

319772 PENNANT Fours Scotl. (1774) 352 Four thousand cate- 
chisable persons. 1867 I]. Scott fasté Kecles. Scot, I. 459 
he parish contained 6 hundred and 20 eatechisable persons. 

Catechization (katikoizé-fan). Also 7- 
-sation. [ad. med.L. calichisdtion-cm, n. of action 
f. catechisare to catechize ; ef. I. catéchisation.) 
The action of catcchizing. 

16.. Burner Records t.1. No. 53 (8. The catechization 
of young chaplains in the mdiments of onr faith. @ 1734 
Nortu Lives 11. 355 ‘What they might be prepared for hts 
future catechisations. 1869 Darly News 17 Mar., The usual 
catechisation of Ministers [in Parlt.]. 

Catechize (kewtikaiz), v. Forms: 5 cathezize, 
(6 cathecyse, 7 catachise), 6- catechise, 7- 
-ehize, [ad. 1. cadéchfzd-re, Tertullian (in med.b. 
also catecicare, calesizare, cathesisare, in ¥. caté- 
chiser 16th ce. in Littrd), Pr. cathesisar, Sp. cale- 
quicar, MN. calechiscare), {. Gr. warnyxi(-ew to in 
struct orally, a derivative of factitive form from 
xaTnxé-ev to resound, to sound amiss, to din 
in, instill, teach or instruct orally, f. xa7a down, 
thoronghly + }yei tosound, ring, The primary vb. 
isin N. ‘I; the derivative, of later introduction, 
had only the technical ccelesiastical application.) 

L, rans. To give systematic oral instruction; to 
instruct (the young or ignorant) in the cleinents of 
religion by repeating: the instruction until it is 
Icarut by heart, or (as always implied in modern 
times) by the method of formal qnestions and 
answers ; to instruct by means of a catechism; in 
the Church of England, to teach the catechism, 
esp. in preparation for confirmation. 

1449 [see Carecunzep} 14.. in efugdia VIL. 164 A chile 
shulde be catecized, pat is to seye enformed in pe feith atte 
chirchedore. [1502 Ord, Crysten Jen t. il. (W. de W. 1506) 
13 Cathecyser isas moche to saye as to instruct or teche the 
fundacyons and artyeles necessary of onr holy fuyth.] 1577 
tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592' 907 Pastour .. catechiseth, 
that is tosay, instructeth thent that be yonglings in religion. 
1609 Hottanp slim. Marcell, Chronol, ¥ ja, Conslan- 
tine, being confirmed by a signe from heaven, becommelh 
catechized in the Faith. 1611 Bisie /’vov. xxii. 6 Train up 
|wearg. Catechise] a child in the way he should go. «1639 
Srottiswoop //ist. Ch. Scotd, an. 1616 (R.) ‘Chat children 
should be carefully catechised, and confirmed by the bishops. 
ax Ken Direct, Prayer Wks. (1838) 341. 1732 BERKELEY 
Alciphr. iv. § 3, 1...was once upon a time catechised and 
tutored into the belief of a God. 1836 Hook in Life I. 2g2 
To become a good catechist you must catechise. 

b. fiz. (ronical.) 

1639 Fetter //oly Warn, xx.1D.) Reclainted with gentle 
means, not catechised with fire and fagot. ; 

+ 2. To teach orally, instill (religious instruction). 

a 1625 Boys in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 1. 312 Vheir voices 
are well understood, catechising the first elements of religion. 

+8. To instruct orally (in any subject). Oés. 

1621 Burton Anat. Aled. To Rdr. (1676) 35/2 Such Visitor 
..-might.. root out atheism .. catechise gross ignorance, 
purge Italy of luxury and riot. 1623 CockEram, Catechise, 
to instruct by mouth. 1678 Cuvworti /udedd. Syst. 313 
Whether Herodotus were rightly Catechized and instructed 
in the Egyptian Doctrine. .may very well be queslioned. 

4. To examine with a catechism or in the manner 
of a theological catechism ; to question as to belief. 

1684 Bunyan Prigr. nu. 78 And because Prudence would 
see how Christiana had brought up her children, she asked 
leave of her to Catechise them. /éid2. 81 Come Matthew, 
shall I also Catechise you? 1869 Daily News 22 Dec, 
These gentlemen wanted Dr. Temple..to admit their right 
to catechise him. 1873 Mortey Rousseau 1,228 He was 
closely catechized by a commission of members of the con- 
sistory. . : r 

5. To question or interrogate systematically or 
at length; es. to question or examine with a view 
to reproof or condemnation ; to take to task. 

1604 SHAKS. Of. u. iv. 16, 1 will Catechize the world for 
him, that is, make Questions, and by then: answer. @ 1649 
Druno. ov Hawtu. Prophecy Wks. (1711)181 Armed vaga- 
bonds catechising every man by the purse. 1659 PEARSON 
Creed (1839) 62 God. .catechised the prophet Jeremy in a 
potter’s house, saying, O house of Israel, cannot I do with 
you as this potter? 1727 Swirt To very yng. Lady, Cate- 
chising him where he has been. 1784 Cowrer Sash 11. 203 
Pierce my vein, ‘lake of the crimson stream meandring 
there, And catechise it well. 1847 Mrs. Suerwooo Lady of 
Manor |. viii. 309 She was catechised without end; perhaps 
she suffered corporeal chastisement. 1863 Emerson 7 horeai 
Wks. (Bohm JIL. 334 Asking questions of Indians is like 
catechizing beavers and rabbits. 

Hence Ca‘techized ZA/. a. 

¢ 1449 Pecock Rep. tv, 1. 426 No man baptisid or Cathe- 
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zized. 1640 Yorke Union Ion. Pref. Verses, Their cate- 
chised Childe. 1858 F. Paget Parish 4 Priest 7o We may 
be as heretical as he will, but he will do no mischief if he 
preaches to a catechized congregation. 

Catechizer (ket/ksizaz). One who catc- 
chizes, or teaches hy a catechism; 2 catcchist ; one 
who interrogates systematically. 

¢ 1449 Pecock Refr. iv. ii, 427 The Baptiser and Cathezizer 
is a mynystre oonli undir God forto sette water on the 
persoon, 1613 R.C, Tadle 1 iph. C ‘atechiser, that teacheth 
the principles of Christian i, ee 1691 Woon Ath. Oxon. 
1. 169 (R.) In 1550 he [Jewell]... became a preacher and 
catechiser at Sunningwell. 1884 Manck. Exam. 6 Dec. 5/4 
if the Tuesdays and Fridays ..were given over to the cate- 
chisers, the public loss would be less. 

Catechizing (ke't/kei:zin), vbl. sb, The 
action of the vh. CATECIIZE: &. in religion. 

1561 ‘IT. Norton Calvin's Just. ww, xix. (1634) 720 A Cate: 
chising, whereby children or they that were neere to the 
age of discretion did declare an account of their faith be- 
fore the Church. a 1623 W. Pemece I &s. (1633) 7 1642 
Featuy Differs Dift ~ (L.) Originally and properly cate- 
chizing {is} such a kind of teaching wherein the principles 
of religion, or of any art or science, are often inculcated, 
and by sounding and resounding beat into the ears of 
children or novices. @ 1694 ‘Tittotson Serm. 1. lit, (R.) 
That particular way of instruction .. called catechising. 1782 
Prstiey Nat. & Rev. Relig. 1. Pref. 24. 1858 F. Pacts 
Parish & Priest 74 The mere propounding a string of 
questions is not catechizing. Any fool can ask questions. 

b. generally, Examination by questioning. 

1599 Suaxs. A/uch Ado w.i.79 What kinde of catechizing 
call you this? ‘Io make you answer truly to your name. 
1825 Blackw. Mag. in Byron's Wks. (1846) 582/2 We should 
like to have the catechising of the..man. 1880 Fowtik 


| baptized, 


Locke j. 8 The professorial lecture, however learned, or the | 


tutorial catechizing, however searching. 
ec. atirib. or ? ppl. a. 

rg8r J. Fiecpe(fit/e\, Exposition of the Symbols. .gathered 
out of the catechising Sermons of G.O. Treuir. ¢ 1590 Mar- 
LowE Few Malta uw, ii, As it were in catechising sort, To 
make me mindful of my mortal sins. 1615 J. Wricnt Acc. 
Lady J. Gray in Phenix (1708) 1. 39 This catechising Ar- 
gunient between the Lady Jane and Mr. Feckenham. 

Catechu (ke tifu, -tfu,. [In. mod.L. catecha 
(also Ger. Aatechu, hateschi) app. ad. Malay achut, 
(Tamil, Telugu, Canarese Adeche, haycchu, kishw) 
catechu (of acacia). The dircet represeutatives of 
the latter are Pg. cacho, F. cachou; the exact history 
of the form caéechu is obscure. Sce also the other 
names Cactou, Casnov, Cate2, Cute.) 

A name given to several astringent substances, 
containing from 4o to 55 per cent. of tanuin, which 
arc obtained from the bark, wood, or fruits of various 
Eastern Irces and shrubs. ‘They are used in inedi- 
cine, and in tanning, calico printing, and dycing. 

The name was apparently first applied (in Europe) to the 
pale sort called also Gasuirr, obtained from the leaves and 
young shoots of Unacaria or Nauclea Gambitr; this is the 
Catecha of Pharmacy (Syd. Soc, Lex.) when first brought 
to Europe inthe 17th c. it was from its appearance believed 
to be an earth, and called Terra Japonica. ‘Vhe dark sort 
obtained from the wood of Acacia Catechu, 1s more com- 
monly called Cuten 5 of this Peeu Catechu isa good variety. 
(There is doubt whether the connexion with Japan assumed 
in the name ferra japonict is not purely imaginary, and 
owing to the Burmese name for Acacea Catechu, sha-pit, 
shabin, or shaben.) 

]1654 Scurdora Pharmacop. Medtc o-chym, (Lyons), Cate- 
chu. Terra Japonica .. genus terre: exoticie. (¥.) 1679 
Hacenpornius (fitdel, ‘I'ractatus Physico- Medicus de 
Catechu, seu ‘Terra Ja onica.| 1683 erkly Mem. ingen. 
157 A history of Catechu, or Terra faicnich 1741 Compt. 
Fam.-Ptece \. i. 64, 2 Drams of choice Catechu or Japan 
Earth. 1805 C. Marcuetr in 24if, Trans. XCN. 288 
Twenty grains of the common cutch or catechu being dis- 
solved in nitric acid. 1875 Ure Dict, Arts 1. 
Catechu. .imported under the name of Gambir, from Singa- 

re and soine of the neighbouring islands..{n the trade 
it is distinguished from the black catechu and cutch by the 
name of Zerra Japonica. 

b. Catechu Acacia,-tree ; the carta Catechu. 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mat, Med. 450 Catechu tree. 
1876 Hartey Jat. Med. 640 Catechu Acacia is a sinall 
tree, with straggling thorny branches, and hard, heavy, 
dark-red wood, 

Hence Ca:techuta‘nnic acid, the tannic acld of 
catechu. 

1863-75 Watts Dict. Chem. Catechutannic ncid softens 
when heated, and yields by distillation a yellow empyreu- 
matic oil. . 

Catechuic (kat/(t)fiik), a. Ofor pertaining 
to catechu. Cafechuic acid = CATECHIN. 

1838 ‘[, THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 112 Of eatechuic 
acid, 1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 29 It contains kino 
fannic and catechuic acid, - “ 

Catechumen (ket/kidincn). Also in 7 cato- 
chumene, -eumen; in L. form 6 cathecuminus ; 
pi.6-7 catechumoni, -ini, 7 -any ; also 5 cathe- 
cumynys, 7 catochumenies. [ad. F.catechumene, 
ad. L. catachiimen-us, a. Gr. xarnxoupevos ‘one being 
instructed (in the rudiments of religion)’, pr. pple. 
passive of xarnxeiv:; see CATECHESIS. The Latin 
word was long retained: the modem form, first 
found after 1600, was not universal till ahout 1700 ; 
the irregular pl. in-ys, -¢es occursin 1gthand 17th c.] 

1. A new convert under instruction before hap- 
tism. Used in reference to the anclent church and 
in modern missionary churches. Sometimes ap- 
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plied to young Christians gencrally,and especially 
to those preparing for thc rite of confirmation. 

14.. Laxcu. f°. PLB. x1. 77 (M S. O.) Rather pan to bap- 
tise barnes pat ben cathecumynys]™ 7 catekunieling]. 7 
Ord. Crysten Men 1. (WW. de W. 1506) 9 And they that 
duely were cathecuminus, yt is to Saye instructe of the 
artycles of y’ fayth. 1581 Marprck Bk. of Notes 246 ‘Vheie 
sate amonge the Cathecumeni. ¢ 1615 Lives iF omen-Saints 

(1886) 31 A Catechumene, or fearner of the faith. ¢ 1630 
ACKSON Creed W.n. vii, One of their catechuinenies, 1642 
“Bact Aus. fo Can. 1. 133 Thus they make their cate- 

chumine. 1651 Life of Colet in Fuller's Abet Redtv. 100 

One is for your Catechumany. 1662 Gunxinc Lent Fast 

106 Catechumens or Competentes. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety 

ix. 303 What brief and plain instructions S. Peter gives 

his catechumeni. @1711 Ken //ymuotheo Wks, 1721 (11. 

384 He faithful care of Catechumens took. 1837 J. H. New- 

man Par, Sernt. (1842) V1. xii. 186 Thousands..who are not 
yet are virtually catechumens. 1878 Laoy Her- 
nent tr. Jlidner's Ramble 11. vi. 348 He boldly presented 
himself, with two catechumens, at the court ofthe Mikado. 
atirth, 1887 Contemp. Rev. May 727 Driblets of religious 
teaching i catechumen classes and Sunday-schools. 

2. transf. Onc who is being initiated in any set 
of opinions, science, art, etc. 

175: Bousxcproke Let, Windham (T.) The saine lan 
guage is still held to the catechumens in Jacobitism. 

Catechumenate (kat/ki7méne!t).  [f. prec. 
+-ATEI; ef. F. catéchuménat.] 2. Condition or 
position of a catcchumen, b. A house for ca- 
techumens. 

1673 Cave Prim, Chr. viii. 218 Having passed through 
the state of the Catechumenate, 1865 W. Stricktaxy 
Cath. Missions S. India 204 ‘Yhose who enter the catechu- 
minates must be fed and supported for several days. 1878 
Q. Ret. Jan. 426 The catechumenate of Scripture is that of 
adults. 1885 6 Centr. Afr. Mission Rep. 40 Confirmation, 
Baptism, and admission to the catechumenate. 

Catechumenical (kx:t/kizanenikal), a. [f 
as pree. +-ICAt.] Of or pertaining to catechumens. 

1790 J. Courtenay Philos. Keflect. 19 Have not these 
catechumenical lectures been translated into all languages ? 
1836 G.S. Faure [vim Doct. Elect. (1842) 155 The whole of 
his catechumenica! and post-catechumenical instruction. 

Hence Catechume‘nically adv. 

1840 G.S. Faner Prim. Doct. Kegen, 198 The Living 
Word of ‘I'ruth delivered to him catec umenically. 

Catechu'menism. [f. as prec.+-1sm] The 
condition of a catechuinen. 

1840 G. S. Faner Prin, Doct, Regen. 196 ‘The preparatory 
stage of Catechumenisin. 

+ Catechu‘menist. 0s. 
4+-IST.) = CATECHUMEN, 

1629 Lynox Via tuta 155 foly bread giuen to the Cate. 
chumenists. 1650 §. Crarkr Lcd. {7ést. (1654) 1. 133 ‘They 
took Ambrose, who was but a Catechumenist. 1651 it. 
L’Estrance Smiect.mastix 13 Let us pray camestly for 
the catechymenists. \ 

+Catechu'menize, 7. és. [f. as prec. + 
ze.) /razs. ‘To instruct as a catechumen. 

1676 Marvent Afr. Smirke 24 Suppose - .that the ]Ethio- 
pian] Treasurer were..in so short a time. .catechumenized. 

Catechu'menship. The position of a cate- 

*‘chuinen. 

1865 Coit. Wisemwn Fabiola 361 To pass through the 
three stages of catechumenship. 

Catechyzon, obs. f. CATECIISM. 

Catecomb, obs, f. CATACOMB. + 

Categorem (kze'tigére:m, kate'girem). Logie. 
ee Gr. xarrpyépnpa accusation, (in logic) predicate, 

. xntypyopeiy to speak against, accuse, allege, assert, 


, 


cf. xariyop-os accuser, ctc., f. ward 
place of public speaking; 
harangue. 

+8. =Pnepicate(obs.). b. Acategorematicword. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiters Logike 1. it 10b, ‘These generall 
heades of argumentes. sometimes they are called Cntego- 
remes. 1658-60 StanLey //ist. (hilos, (xqor) vi. Zeno xx. 
43 Universally negative axioms are those, which consist of 
an universall negative particle, and a Categorem; as, No 
man walketh, 1864 SHeporn Elem. Logic ii, Names are 
called categorematic words, or categoreins. , 

Categorematic (kartigerimeetik), a. Logie. 
{f on Gr. t *xatrpyopnparixds, f. xaryyopypa ; 
see prec.  ¥, eatégorématique Of a word: 
Capahle of being used by itselfas a term. 

1827 Watery Legic 63 It is not every word that is 
categorematic, that is, capable of being employed by itself 
asaterin, 1846 Mitt Logic 1. ii. § 2. 1863 Burton Sh, 
Hunter 2 Vf it be a question whether a term is catego- 
rematic, or is of n quite opposite description..one may take 
upa very absolute positive position, without finding many 
people prepared to assail it. 

+Categorematical, «. Os. [f as prec. + 
-AL.] = CatTEcoricau. Hence Categorema'ti- 
eally, adv. 

1654 Jer. Tavior Read res, xi. $14 Can there possibly 
be two categorematical, that is, positive substantial in- 
finites?. /éid. xi. § 29 ‘That some quantitative bodies should 
not be in a place, or else that quantitative bodies were 
Categorematically infinite. 

Categoric (kretige rik), a. (s0.) ?Oés. [ad. 
L. catégoricus, a. Gr. xarnyopixds accusatory, affir- 
mative, (later) categorical, f. KATHYOp-05 ACCUSCT ; 
sce CATEGOREM and -1c.] 

A. adj. =CATEGONICAL, 

1678 Gace Crt. Gentiles 1V1. 162 None is more categoric 

nnd positive in this than judicious Davenant. « 1693 Ur- 


[f. as CATECIUMEN 


predicate 5 
against + d-yopt assembly, 


| |conjunctive Syllogisms] ma 


CATEGORY. 


qunart Rabelais i. 
gorick fool az 
vii. 240 She gave 
categoric one. 

B. sé. <A categorical proposition or statement. 

1677 Gare Crt. Gentiles 11. 1. Proem 12 A Dilemma.. 
consistes of a disjunctive syllogisme .. and two Categorics. 
231734 Nortn Exam. u. v. 2146. 40 He .. comes up to the 
Categoric very roundly, saying And so it was really and ia 
Effect. 1839 New Monthly me LV. 548. 

Categorical (kat/gerikal), 2 (2) [f as 
prec. +-AL.] 

A. adj. 

1. Logie. Of a proposition: Asserting absolutely 
or positively ; not involving a condition or hypo- 
thesis; unqualified. Categorical syllogisme: one 
consisting of categorical propositions. 

1698 Florio Cafegorico, categoricall, predicable. 1616 
Betiokar, Categoricall Axiome. 1638 “katLy Transnb. 
88 Of our simple categoricall proposition, there can bee 
but one true sense, 1724 Watts Logie (1736) 301 Most 
be transformed into_cate- 
gorical Syllogisms. 18a WuateLey Logic in Encyel. 
Metrop, (1845) 206/1 The division of Propositions accordin; 
to their substance; viz. into categorical and hypotheti 
1837-8 Sir W. Hamitton Logte xvi (1866) 1. 294 As used 
origiaally by Aristotle, the term categorical meant merely 
affirmative, and was opposed to negative. By Theophrastus 
it was employed in the sense of absolute, .. opposed to con- 
ditional; and in this signification it has continued to be 
ys by all subsequent logicians. ; 

. ger. Of a statement (or him who makes it) : 
Direct, explicit, express, unconditional. 

1619 Fotnersy A theom. 1, ix. § 1 (1622) §9 A simple and 
categorical denying of it. 1657 Cromwet Sf. 3Apr., You 
do necessitate my answer to be categorical. 1696 Luttrete 
Brief Ret.(1857) 1V.83 On condition he give his categorical 
answer by the 18th instant. 1778 Mao. D'ARBLAY Diary, tc. 
(1842) 1. 126, 1 could never persuade her to be categorical. 
1866 Motey Dutch Rep. v. i. 668 The ratification of the 
Ghent treaty..was in no wise distinct and cate orical, but 
was made dependent on a crowd of, deceitful subterfuges. 

c. Categorical imperative: in the ethics of Kant, 
the absolute unconditional command of the moral 
law, a law given by the pure reason, and binding 
universally on every rational will. 

3827 Hare Guesses Ser. u. (1873) 337 [Kant] spun a new 
[system of ethics]. .out of his categorical imperative. 1856 
Dove Logic Chr, Fatth un. § 2. 117 The categorical im- 
perative of conscience. 3871 Farraa Witn, Hist, ww. 161 
* The Categoricalimperative’ (Duty, Coascience, Thou must). 

2. Logic. Of or belonging to the categeries. 

1817 Corerince Sieg. Lit, 66 [It] will apply .. to all the 
other eleven categorical forms. - ; 

B. ss. A categorical proposition or syllogism. 

1619 W. Sctater Expos. 1 Thess. (1630) 439 Reduce thy 
Hypothesis to a Categoricall; thus hes e, Proposition. 
1827 WNATELEY Logic uw. iv. $2 (L.) A hypothetical pro- 

‘tion is defined to be two or more categoricals united 

y acopula. 1837-8 Sin W, HastTon Logic xvi, (1866) 1. 
303 The proximate canons by which Deductive Categoricals 
are regulated. 

Hence Catego'ricalness. 

1672 Marvett Reh, Transp. 1. 58 To find out the reason 
of his own Categoricainess. /éid. 1 192 The word of Mr. 
flayes’s that he has made notorioas is categoricalness. 

ategorically (kiet?grrikili), adv. [f. pree. 
4-LY 2.) Ina catcgorical manncr; with absolute 
assertlon, absolutely, positively, unconditionally. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Mor. 1355 Of this particle or 
Conjunction Fa, that is to say, 1f.. nothing can be made 
nor categorically affirmed. 1635 PacitT Christianogr. 53 
Not one word Categorically, plainly, and distinctly set 
downe, by which Purgatory is tanght. «1676 Hate Let. 
JSrom Dort (R.) Warn them to lay by all other answers, and 
at the next sessions categorically answer, whether they 
would... or no. mie Siwwewick Alcth. Ethics, Thre cnte- 

oricnily imperative function. 1875 GLApsToNe Glean. Vi. 
ieee 184 ‘hat every cause be resolved categorically by an 
Aye ora No. - 

Categorist (kevtigorist), rare. [f. CatE- 
Goni7e: sec -I8T.) a. One who categorizes or 
classifics. b. One who deals with the ‘categories’. 

1847 [Emerson Repres. Men, sitio Wks. (Bohn) I. 
332 Swedenborg’s revelation is a confounding of planes,— 
a capital offence in so learned a cate orist. 1857 Chamh. 
Frnt. VAN. 294 Fencing cleverly. .with a categorist. 

bk pte (keetégdraiz), v. [f. CatEcory + 
-itns ch FB. catdgoriser.) trans, To placc in a 


category or categories ; to classify. 

1705 Hickenrincite riest-cr. 1. (1721) 41 Priest-craft has 
Categorized Sacrilege as the greatest Sin, next to the Sin 
against the Holy Ghost. 1883 Westi. Kev. July 99 Pro- 
pertius categorizes the penalties endured by the wicked. | 

Hence Categorization, the action of categoriz- 
ings classification. 

1886 Spectator 6 Nov., Lit. Supp. + A generation ago, 
botany was mainly a categorisation o} plant-form» under so 
called natural systems. 


Category (keet?gori). [ad. L. categoria, a, Gr. 
karnyopia accusation, assertion, predication, abst. 
sb. froin xariyop-os accuser, etc. : see CATEGUREM.] 

l. Logic and Metaph. A term (meaning literally 
‘predication’ or ‘assertion’) given to certain 
general classes of terms, things, or notions; the 
use being very different with different authors. 

a. Originally nsed by Aristotle, the nature and 
meaning of whose ten categorics, or predicainents 
(as, after the Latin translation, they are also called) 


xxxviii. 317 Predicamental and Cata- 
Hl. Watrote Alem. Geo. £1 (1847) V1. 
im an evasive answer. He demanded a 


‘ 


CATEGORY. 


has been disputed almost from his own day till the 
present ; some holding that they were ‘a elassifica- 
tion of all the manners in whieh assertions may be 
made of the subject’, others that they were ‘an 


enumeration of all things eapable of being named, - 


the most extensive elasses into whieh things eould 
be distributed’, or again, that they were ‘the 
different kinds of notions eorresponding to the 
definite forms of existenee’. [lence many eritieisms 
of Aristotle’s classifieation, with modifications of 
it, or the substitution of new ‘ categories,’ proposed 
by the Stoies, and later philosophers, aceording as 
they vicwed them logieally or mctaphysically. 

‘The ten ‘categories’ or ‘ predicaments’ of Aristotle were: 
1 Substance or being (oveia), 2 Cuantity, 3 Quality, 4 Rela- 
tion (mpés 7), 5 Place, 6 Time, 7 Posture (xetoOau), 8 Having 
or possession (xewv), 9 Action, 10 Passion. 

1888 Fraunce Lawiers Logtke 1. ii. 10 b, These generall 
heades of argumentes .. somtimes .. are culled Catego- 
remes, and the handling or discoursing of the same Cate- 
gories. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles Il. w. Proem 4 Objective 

deas or real Beings, considered in Logic, are, reduced 

by the Aristoteleans .. to Ten Categorics or Predicaments. 
1724 Watts Logic (1736) 25. The famous ten Ranks of 
Being, called the ten Predicaments or Categories of 
Aristotle, on which there are endless Volumes of Discourse 
formed by several of his Followers. 1849 Agr. Tuomson 
Laws th. § 97 Logicians in almost every age have en- 
deavoured to frame schemes of classification in which things 
should be arranged according to their real nature. ‘lo 
these the name of Categories..has been given. 1858 MAn- 
sec Bampton Lect. iii. (ed. 4) 49 Existence itself, that so- 
called highest category of thought. ¢ 1866 Grote Aristotle 
I, 144 We may illustrate the ten Categories of Aristotle by 
comparing them with the four Categories of the Stoics. 
(bid. 149 Galen also recognizes hve Categories; but not 
the same five as Plotinus. 1882 E. Wattack tr. Aristotle's 
Psychot. 5 The first point ., is to determine in which of the 
higher classes soul is included, and what is its generic cha- 
racter—whether, in other words, it is an individual thing 
and real substance, or a quality, ora quantity, orany other 
of the categories, as they have been distinguished. 1883 Ian- 
pet & Scott Grk. Lex. s.v., The categories are a load 
cation of all the manners in which assertions may be made 
of the subject. 7 

b. Kant applied the term to: The pnre a priori 
conceptions of the understanding, whieh the mind 
applies (as forms or frames) to the matter of know- 
ledge rcecived from sesse, in order to raise it into 
an zntelligib/e notion or objeet of knowledge. 

1829 Sir W, Hamitton Disc. (1853) 26 The Predicaments of 
Aristotle are .. objective, of things as understood ; those of 
Kant subjective, of the mind as understanding. .In reality, 
the whole Kantian Categories would be generally excluded 
from those of Aristotle..as determinations of thought, and 
not genera of real things. 1856 MEiKLEJoHN tr. Aantt's 
Crit. Pure Reason 64 In this manner there arise exactly so 
many pure conceptions of the understanding, applying « 
priori to objects of intuition in general, as there are logical 
functions in all possible judgments .. These conceptions 
we shall, with Aristotle, call categories, our purpose being 
ori inally identical with his, notwithstanding the great 
difference in the execution. ‘Table of the Categories. 1. Of 
es Unity, Plurality, Totality. 2. Of Quadity: 

eality, Negation, Limitation. 3. Of Relation: Of In- 
herence and Subsistence (suds/antia ef accidens), of Caus- 

ality and Dependence (cause and effect), of Community 
(reciprocity between the agent and patient). 4. Of Modality: 
Possibility—Impossibility, Existece—Non-existence, Ne- 
cessity—Contingence. 1877 E. Cairp Phitos. Nant u. viii. 
‘ae Certain general conceptions which are principles of re- 
ation for all the manifold ofsense. .these are the categories, 

2, A predicament; a class to which a certain 
predication or assertion applies. 

a R. Barctay Afod. Quakers v. xxvi. 187 He that can. 
not hear a thing, as being necessarily absent, and he that 
cannot hear it, as being naturally deaf, are to be placed in 
the same Category. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. IV. 228 
Any offender who was not in any of the categories of pro- 
scription. 1856 Miss Mutock ¥. //adifa.e (ed. 17) 382 Lord 
Ravenel’s case would hardly come under this category. 
1880 Nat. Responsib, Opium Trade 24 Yo place opium in 
the same category as alcohol and tobacco. 

b. A elass, or division, in any general scheme of 
classifieation, 

(1660 Jer, Taytor Duct. Dudit, 1. v, Doubts. .must be de- 
rived from their several heads and categories. 1818 Haz- 
Litt Lng. Poets v. (1870) 129 With him there are but two 
moral categories, riches and poverty. 1856 Imerson Ang. 
Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 24 We must use the popular 
category. .for convenience, and not as exact and final. 1871 
Tysxpau Fragm. Se. 1. xiv. (1879) 349 The body.. falls into 
the category of machines. 1883 Lp. Granvitte Circular 
in Pall Malt G. 9 July 7/2 The following specimens of bad 
English. -have been taken froin despatches recently received 
at the Foreign Office. .‘ category’ for class. 

"| ‘An accusation.”  Ods. 

1613 in R. C. Tabte Adph., and other 17the. Dicts. 

+Catekumeling. 0s. rare—'. [see -L1NG.] 

A (young) cateehumen. 


1377 Laxat. P. Pt. B. x1. 77 To baptise barnes pat ben 
catekumelynges, 


Catel, obs. form of CaTTLe. 

Catelectrode (kextélektroud). [f Gr. xara 
down + Erctrope; cf. ANELECTRODE.] ‘The ne- 
gative pole of a galvanic battery. 

|| Catelectrotonus (kzx:tilektrp-tonds), Phys. 
[mod. f. Gr. ward down + fAextpoy amber (sce 
ELEcrnic) + Tévos strain, tension; ef. ANELECTRO- 
Tonus.] A state of inereased irritability produced 


18] 


in a nerve uear the negative pole of an electrie cur- 
rent whieh traverses it. 

1866 A. Fur Nerv. Syst. tii, 116 Near the cathode, the 
excitability is increased, and this condition has been called 
catelectrotonus. 


[lence Ca:telectroto-nic @., pertaining to eatelee- 
trotonus. 1881 in Syed. Soc. Lew. 

Catell, obs. form of CatrLe, KETTLE. 

+ Ca‘telles, @. Obs. [f. cate/, CATTLE + -LESS.] 
Without property. 

1362 Lancs. 7’, 24 A. x. 68 Zif..pei ben pore or Catelles. 

Cateloge, obs. form of CataLocve. 

"Catena (kat7nd). [L. caténa ehain.J] A 
chain, a eonnceted series : 

a. (More fully catena fairum : A_ string or 
series of extraets from the writings of the fathers, 
forming a commentary on soine portion of Scrip- 
ttire; also, a ehronologieal series of extracis to 
prove the existenee of a continuous tradition ou 
some point of doctrine. Also faus/. 

1644 Mitton ot reop. (Arh. 64 For a parochial Minister. . 


to fintsh his circait in..a Harmony and a Catena. 1684 T. 
Burnet 74, Barth 1. 261 The ancient glosses and eatense 
upon scripture. 1858 R. Vaucuan fs. 4 Aer. Lo zg The 


authorship of many, thongh assigned in the catena: to 
Origen, is. open to question, 1862 Maunrick Jor, 4 Alet. 
Philos. WV. 192 A catena of opinions in favour ofan ceclesi- 
ustical system, 1882 3 Scuarr Aetig. Encyed 1. 419 The 
trne catena consists nicrely of extracts from au ..ninber of 
enxegetes, 

b. generally. ‘Chain, string.’ 

1862 Sat. Kev. 15 Mar, 303 The Mausoleum is mentioned 
as existing by a catena of writers reaching down to the r2th 
century of the Christian era, 1868 ?at/ Wadd G, 23 July 4 
Carried down in an unbroken catena of conscious observ. 
ance, 1883 Spectator 6 Oct. 1274 His »peech is but a 
eaten of Tory platitucles writ large. 1884 F. lLarrison in 
19%. Cent. Mar. 494 One long catena of difficulty. 

Catenarian (kat/nérian), a. (5d.) [f. L. ca- 
téndri-us CATENARY \f. catéva chain) + -AN.] 

1. Math. Calenartan curve = CATENARY. So 
calenarian arch, an areh of this shape; cafenarian 
principle, the principle of constructing a stspen- 
sion bridge with a chain of this shape. 

1751 Jouxson Ramél, No. 179 #8 The properties of the 
catenarian curve. 1788 T. Jeererson HW rtt, (1859) LI. 547 
The catenarian arch, .its nature proves it to be in cquilibrio 
in every point. 1831 J. Hontaxp Jd/annf A/etals b. 107 
‘The new bridge constructed upon the catenarian principle. 

b. as 56. = CATENARY. 

1872 Contemp. Rev. XX. 477 lt may be a catenarian, a 
cycloid, a spiral. ; 

2. Of the nature of a ehain, ehainlike. 

1863 Lepsius’ Stand, Alphabet 24 The Indians, Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Slavonians, and Germans form a caten- 
arian series. ‘ an 

Catenary (kat? nari), 54. and a. fad. L, cate 
nari-us relating toa chain, f. caééva chain.] 

A. sh, Math. [mod.L. calenaria.| The curve 
formed bya chain or rope of uniform density hang- 
ing freely from two fixe: points not in the sainc 
vertical line. The common catenary is the curve 
so formed by a chain of uniform thickness. 

1788 'T’, Juveerson Writ, (1859) IT. 546 Every part of a 
catenary is in perfect cquilibrinm. 1798 HutTiox Course 
Afath, (1828) I]. 175 A heavy flesible cord or chain, left to 
adjust itself into a hanging catenary. 1856 Ruskin Jod. 
Paint. W.v. xvii. § 12 One of the most beautifully gradated 
natural curves—called the catenary. 

B. ad. 

1. Math. Catenary curve=CaAtEnany ; see A. 

1872 Rusnin Lagle's .V. § 139 ‘Ihe parabolas of. . waterfalls 
and fountains. .the catenary curves of their falling festoons. 
1887 Harpy JVoodlanders 1. i. 6 A hook to which the reins 
were hitched. -forming a catenary curve. 

2. Relating to a eatena or series. 

1855 I. Tavtor Nestor, Belicf 221 By processes of catenary 
deduction. 

Catenate (kettneit), v. [f. L. caténat- ppl. 
stem of catcndre (f. caténa chain) ; see -ATE 3 

1. frans. To connect like the links of a chain, to 
link, to string together; to form into a eatena or 
scries. Henee Ca'tenated, Af/. a. 

1623 Cockeram, Catennate, to chaine. 1656 Biount 
Glossogr., Catenate, to link, chain or tie, 1794-6. Darwin 
Zoon, (1801) 1, 112 If this activity be catenated with the 
diurnal circle of actions. a1876 J. H, Newman fist. Sh. 
Il. v. v. 477 He fused those catenated passages into one 
homogeneous comment. 1876 Maupstey /’éys, Afind v. 308 
A transference of energy from one to another of the caten- 
ated cells. : 

2. fig. (humorously) To bind as with a chain. 

178. Mock Ode in Boswell Yohnson (1816) EV. 428 This 
gigantic frame. .ca¢enated by thy charms, A captive in thy 
ambient arms. 

Catenation (ketiné fon). [ad. L. caténdtion- 
em, f. caténare; see pree.] 

1. A linking into a ehain; connexiou like that 
between the links of a ehain; arrangement in a 
eonneeted series ; conneeted sueeession. 

164: R, Brooxn Zug. Efisc. 1. v. 21 A perfect and mni- 
versall catenation of all essentials and circumstantials, 
1646 Str ‘T. Browne Psend, Ef. 240. 1654 ‘Paramon’ 
Friendship 24 So by this Catenation of Vices some one link 
of the chain would be found confessedly too heavy. 1838 
Blackw, Alag. XLV. 234 In the catenation of the objects 


CATER. 


constituting that nniverse. 1876 Mavostey Phys. Mind 
iii, 164 An association or catenation of movements. 

Catenulate (katrnimlet), a. [ff L. catinula, 
dim. of ce/éva chain +-ATE? 2.] a. Bot. Formed 
of parts united end to end like the links ofa chain. 
b. Zool. Ulaving on the snrfaee a series of oblong 
tubercles resembling a chain. 

1880 Gray Bot. Toxt-bh. 401. 

+ Cater, 54.1 Ofs. Forms: 5-7 eatour, -tor, 
-ter, (5 -tore, -tur(e, kator, -tour, 6 kater,. 
[MIE. cadour, aphetic form of aca/onr, ACATER, q.v. 
Superseded before 1700 by CATERER.] 

A buyer of provisions or ‘eates’; in large house- 
holds the officer who made the necessary purchases 
of provisions; a CATERER. 

€ 1400 Gamely 321, | um oure Catour [7 2 Carur] and 
bere oure Alther purse. 1481 L/eward Housch. Bhs. (1841) 
17 My lorde tuke to the Kator, for Lfossolde, xxvj. s. itij. a. 
riz WS. elec. St. Yohn's Hosp. Carterb, Ree. for iij 
calvys off p* cater of Crystis Cherche., 1567 Marta Gr. 
Forest 89 \e is as good i meates man and Catour for him 
selfe as any thing living is. 1587 J. Warasian tr. Besa's Serm, 
377 01.) ‘Their katers, butlers, and cooks. 1998 BarcKtry 
Petre. Mau mm, (1603! 203 To cate of such a Caters provision, 
1613 Br. Ware //ody Pane. 29 The glutton makes Gud his 
cator, and hinmselfe the guest. 1621 Quannes elrgalus 4 
7, (1678) 43 Vh'impatient fist OF the false Cater. 

b. transf. and fig. —‘ Purveyor’. 

«1430 Lypoaie Sochas vi. x. 09 (1538) 161b, Of his dicte 
cutour was sciursile, 1590 Gre. Journ. Gane ViOi6' 31 
The eye is loues Cator. 1612 R. Cagrenter Sontes Sent, 
27. 1665 Bovir Occas. Neff. (1673) 49 Many of the Beasts, 
and Birds, and Fishes, are but our Caters for one another. 

Cater kéltoz, ke'ter), 5A fad. F. quatre 
four. See also QuATRE.] 

tl. Four. Ods. rare—'. 

1553 T. Wusos Afe?. 86b, The auditonr. cometh in with 
sise sould, and cater denere. for vis. snd itiied. 

42. Four at dice or cards ; also cater-foinl. Obs. 

11g Horman Fedy. 280 b, Cater is a very guod caste. 
1708 Kexsey, Caterporné, the Number Four, at Dice. 1g21- 
18co Baitny, Cater-foint. 1930 6 — Cater, four at cards 
or Dice. In Jotxsox 3 and in mod, Diets. 

b. Cater-trey: the four and the three; henev, 
apparently, a cant term for dice (or ? falsified dice). 

Taigoo Chester £1. iu. (1847) 56 Here is catter traye, 
"Vherfore goe thou thy waye, 1532 Dice Play (1850123 A 
well favoured dic, that scemeth good and sqnare, yet is the 
forehead longer on the cater and tray than any other wig. 
féid, 24 Such be also called bard cater tres, becatse, com- 
monly, the longer end will, of his own sway, draw down. 
wards, and turn up to the eye vice, sinke, deuis or ace. 
1589 Pappe vw. Matchet (1844) 15 “The quarrel was about 
cater-tray, and cuer since he hath quarrelled abont cater- 
caps. 1608 Dixker Beduan Lond, Wks. 1884-5 ITT. 115 
A Bale of bard Cater-Treas. ¢ 1620 Freicuer & Mass. 
Trag. Barnavelé ¥.ii.in Bullen O. 22. 11. 304. @ 1700 Songs 
fond. Preutices 152 Vf any gallant haue with cater-tray, 
Play'd the wise-acre, and made all way. 

3. Change-ringing. (See quot. 1878. 

18972 Evtacomse Bedés of Ch. ii. 29 The very tertts of the 
art are enough to frighten an amateur. Hunting, dodging 
- caters, cingues, etc. 1878 Grovn Dich. Music 5... The 
name given by change ringers to changes of nine bells. 
The word should probably be written quaters, as it is meant 
to denote the fact that four couples of bells change their 
places in the order of ringing. 

Cater (ketas), v.! [f. Carer 56.1] 

1, intr, Yo aet as ‘cater’, caterer, or purveyor of 
provisions ; to provide a supply of food for. 

1600 Snaks. “fl. PY Z. tii. gg He that doth the Ravens 
feede, Yea prouidently caters for the Sparrow. 1713 Av- 
Dison Guardian No. 139 § 2 Androcles.. lived many days i 
this frightful solitude, the lion catering for him with great 
assiduity, 1828 Secor #. AA. Perth xxxit, Vou were wont 
to love delicate fare—bchold how I have catered for you. 
1853 Kixastey //yfatia xiv. 169 In order to cater for both. 

b. aéso/. To bry or provide food. 

1Baz Mair Lat. Dict., Obsduo, to cater or buy in victuals. 
1849 C. Bronié Sééréey HI. i. 29 See if I don't cater judi- 
cionsly. 

@. “rans. 

a 1634 Ranpvotrn Pocus (1638) 4 Noe widdowes curse 
caters a dish of mine. a 1643 W. Cartwricin Siege u. ii, 
And eater spiders for the queasie creature When it refuseth 
conifits. 1866 Neary Seg. § d/ymns igo He. .Catered the 
poorest of food. : ‘ 

2. transf. and Age To oeeupy oneself in proeuring 
or providing (requisites, things desired, ete.) for. 

1650 W. Fenner Christ's Alarm 10 To cater for heaven, 
to bring in custome for the Kingdome of God. 1700 Con- 
Greve lay of World im. v, What! youare. .catering Gays 
he) or ferreting for some disbanded officer. 1789 Burns 
Let. R. Ainslie 6 Jan., 1 ain still catering for, Johnson's 
publication. 1838-9 Hautam i/fsé, Lit. iv. vi. § 50 He 
rarely caters for the populace of the theatre by such inde- 
cencies as they must understand. 1872 Minto Zug. Lit. 
Introd. 25 He does not cater for the pleasnre of his jurors. 

b. oecasionally eonst. fo. [Cf pander to.) 

1840 Tuackeray Paris Sk. Bk, (1872) 134 Catering to the 
national taste and vanity. 1860 Kinestey Mésc. IL. 102 
Nine years afterwards we find him..catering to the low 
tastes of James I. 1864 Sat. Rev. 10 Dec, 711/1 Machinery 
for catering to the wants of the profane and the dissolute. 

Cater (kélias), v2 dia/. [f. Carex 56.2 or F. 
quatre four.] To plaee or set rhomboidally; to 
eut, move, go, etc., diagonally, Hence Catering, 
Catered, Af/. a. 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Hush. (1586) 69 b, The trees 
are set checkerwise and so catred [partim in quincuncem 
directis], as looke which way ye will, they lye level. /déd. 


CATER. 


7 Two sortes of this catred order [quincuncialis ordinis 
duplicem rationem], one wherin my trees stand foure 
square like the chequer or Chessebord. 1873 Silverland 


129 (Hoppe) ’ Cater" across the rails [at a level crossing] - 


ever so cleverly, you cannot ota jolt and jar. 
Parisu Sussex Dral., Catering, slant 
corner. R , 

Cater, a/v. dial, [Related to prec.) Diagon- 
ally. So Ca'tercross, Caterways, Ca‘terwise, 
ady, Also Ca‘ter-cornered. 

1874 in NV. & Q. Ser. v. 1. 361 (Surrey words) Caterways, 
catering, to cross diagonally. 1875 Parisn Sussex Dial, 
sv. Catercross, If you goos caterwise across the field 
you'll find the stile, 1878 Miss Jackson Shrofsh, Wil. 
5k, Cater-cornered, diagonal A house standing diagonally 
to the street would be cater-cornered. 1881 Leicester 
Gloss. (HK. D.S.), Cater and Cater-cornered, diagonal ; 
diagonally. To ‘cut cater’ in the case of velvet, cloth, 
ele, is... ‘cut on the cross’. Cafersuoszic, to make an 
angle 3 to ‘mitre’. 

Cater, obs. form of CATARRI. 

Cateran (kx‘térin). Forms: 6 ketheri(n)ck, 
ketharin, eatheroin, 8 kettrin, (kaitrine), 9 ea- 
theran, katheran, cateran. [Lowland Se. ca- 
therein, kettrin, appears to represent Gael. cea- 
thairne collective ‘peasantry’, whence ceathairne- 
ach ‘sturdy fellow, freebooter’ (M¢AIpine); Cormac 
has Ir. ce¢¢Aernu, whiclt O'Donovan renders ‘ band of 
soldiers’, thence ceé/ernach ‘oue of a band’. 

The ¢4 has long been mute in Celtic, and the Ir. cefthern 
tkevarn) iy phonetically represented by Eng. Kern. It is 
not easy to account for the preservation of the dental in 
Lowland Sc., unless perh, through the intermediation of 
med.1..as in Bower's cateranos. (Stokes refers ceithern to 
Oh. *ketfern, OCelt. kcterua; a fem. d-stem.)] 

1. ta. frof. a collective sb. Common people of the 
llighlands in a troop or band, fighting men (o0és.). 
Hence, b, One of a Highland band ; a Highland 
irregular fighting man, reiver, or marauder. 

1371-90 Stat. 12 Aodt. // (Jam.', Of Ketharines or Sor- 
nerty. They quha travells as ketharans..ctand the cuntrie 
and ..takand their gudis be force and violence. [¢1430 
Hower Contu, Fordun an. 1396 (Jam.) Per duos pestiferos 
calcranos et eorumt scquaces.] c1gos Dunbar Sir 1. Vor: 
vay 13 Full many catherein hes he cheist .. Amang thai 
dully lennis. 1§.. Scot. Fiedd in Furniv. Percy Folia 
I. 219 There came at his conmandement : ketherinckes full 
many from Orkney that Ie. 1768 Ross //elenore 120 (Jam. 
-\sk yon highland keurin what they nrean. 1816 Scott 
Olf Mort, vi, Grahame of Montrose, and his Highland 
calerans, 1832 Blackw. Wag. 65/2 hese overgrown pro- 
prictors with their armies of catherans. 1887 Dk. ARGYLL 
Scott. as it Was 11,6 Plundering Caterans always ready to 
flock to those who promised booty. 

2. gen. erigand, freebooter, marauder. 

1870 Lowete Sfady Wind. 216 ‘The statecraft of an Itha- 
can cateran. 1880 Mro. Sauissury in Afauch. Guard. 27 
Oct, They [the Moutenegrins) are caterans, cattle-lifters. 

+Caterbrawl. Oés. [f Cater 56.2 four + 
Brawr 6.8 a dance.) A kind of dance; a parti- 
cular kind of ‘brawl’. 

1865-6 Acy. Stationers’ Co., Thomas Colwell for his ly- 
cense for prynting of a ballett intituled the Cater bralles, 
bothe wytty aud mery. 1581 J. Becw //addon's Ausw. 
Usor. 303 b, You inay pype uppe this kynde of caterbrawle. 
1584 Handf. Pleasant Delights (titi, Wistorie of Diana 
and Acteon, to the Qnarter Braules. 1611 J. Davies Pref. 
Verses in Coryal’s CG radittes, And lookes as if he danced a 
Caterbrall. a 1618 — A.rtasie Wks. (1876194 And foote fine 
horne-pipes, jigges, and caterbralls. 

+ Ca‘tercap. Ods. [f. Cater sé.2 four, referring 
to the four-cornered top+Cap.] The square cap 
wom by academics, Cf. Cap sé.) 4¢. Mfence 
transf. A wearer of a catercap, a university man. 

1588 Marprel. Hpist. (Arb.) 44 You presbyter Iohn Cater: 
cap are some ian in the land, 1589 NasHe Admond for f’. 
5a, They [Sir Peter and Sir Paul] were none of these Car- 
tercaps, Graduates, nor Doctors, 1691 Woop Ath. O.ron. 
1. 228 He feareth neither proud Priest, Antichristian Pope, 
Tyrannous Prelate, nor godless Catercap. 

Hence + Ca‘ter-capt, a., wearing a catercap, aca- 
demic. Oés. ; 

1 1669 Br. HE, Kixe Foctes & 2s. (1843) Pref. 50 A proud 
prelate .. and a most pragmaticall vile against the 
parliament, asall his cater-capt companions also are, 

Cater-cousin (kétox,ko:z'n), [derlvation and 
original literal meaning doubtful. 

The ordinary conjecture (since Skinner) has been that 
cater is F. guatre four, used in the sense of quatridme 
fourth, ‘from the ridiculousness of calling cousin or rela- 
tion to so remote a degree’ (Johnson); but etymologically 
this receives no support fiom French (where guatre-cousin 
would be absurdly impossible), nor from the Eng, use of 
cater in Cater 56,2, Cater adit, or CaTERCAP, nor is there 
any trace of the word having ever been guater, quatre, or 
quarter; morcover Johnson's eee! 8 seems hardly to 
suit early usage, however it may have influenced later use. 

Fewer difficulties appear in supposing caferto be the Eng. 
Cater sb.' or oJ, and taking cafer-cousius as originally 
those who were ‘cousins’ by being catered for or boarded 
together, or by catering for cach other; cf. coumpanion lit. 
‘fellow bread-eater It would be easiest perhaps to ac- 
count for such a formation from the verb, but as there is 
not at present evidence that this was in use so carly as 1547, 
we must consider the possibility that the derivation was 
cater sb. + cousin, perh. as = ‘catering cousin’: cf. esp. 
Soster father, «mother, -brother, sister, etc.) 

A tern formerly applied to persons ou terms 
of’ cousinsltip’, intimate friendship, or familiarity 


1875 
ng, from corner to 
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pethaps called each other ‘cousin’ from some 
community of life, interests, or employments (cf. 
Cousin, to CALL cousins 17b.). To be (or be made) 
cater cousins: to be good friends, to be on the 
best of terms. It still survives as a traditional 
expression (chiefly from Shakspere), but without 
any distinct notion of its intrinsic meaning. 

3547 Latimer Seri. 5 Keo, (3845) 425 Corrupt nature [is} 
against the will of God; and so to be natural may seem to 
be calter-cousin, or cousin-germain with to be diabolical. 
1583 Stuspes Anat. Abus, u. 24 Of Drapers I haue little 
to say, sauing that I thinke them cater cosins, or cosin 

ermans to merchants, 1596 Suaks. AM/erch. V. it, ii, 139 

is Maister and he (sauing your worships reverence) are 
scarce catercosins. 1598 RK. Hernarp tr. Serence’s Andria 
v.ii, They are not now cater cousins [initnicitia est inter eos}. 
1599 Nasne Lent, Stueffe (1871) 24 Not that it is sib, or cater- 
cousin to any mongrel Democratia. 1600 J. Dagrett De- 
tection S. Harsnet 202 One falling out with her as she was 
at Meale had lyke to have been choaked..untill Alice and 
shee were made Cater-cousins, and then Joe she was as well 
as might be. 1622 Masse tr. Ademan's Guzman PAILS. 
1. (1630) 62, I was not halfe Cater-consins with him, because 
by his Meanes I had lost my Cloake. 1650 A. B. Mutat. 
FPolemo 8 Cats and Dogs will sooner be cater-cosins. 1680 
Drypen Ata Keeper uri. 1702'S. Parker tr. Tully's De 
Fintbus 247 The Stoicks are so far Cater-Cousins to these 
Philosophers, that they confine the Summum Bonum to 
Vertue. 1857 Six F, Parcrave Norm. & Eng. IL. 57 A 
Lay Rector,—a lay Abbot's cater-cousin, at the present day. 
1876 Browninc /acchiarotte 52 Proving you were cater- 
cousins, kith and kindred, king and you! 

Hence Cater-cousinship. 

1870 Lowett Study Wind. oz There is something nearer 
than cater-cousinship in a certain impetuous audacity of 
temper common to them both, 

Caterect, obs. form of Cataract. 

Caterer (kéttaro:). [f. Carer sd.) or vd + 
-Ettl; supplanting the carlier Carer sé.!) (Some 
words in -erer seem to have been formed, not on 
verbs, but on the earlier sbs. in -er, cr perh. from 
the nouns of state in -ery; cf. fruiterer, poulterer, 
sorcerer.)] 

1. One who caters or purveys provisions for a 
household, club, etc. ; one who supplies the viands 
at an entertaininent, féte, etc. 

[1469 Catourer is printed in /leusch, Ord. cae But 
the ed. is untrustworthy, and this portion of the MS. is now 
lost.) 1592 Nasne P, Pearlesse (ed. 2! 20a, They drawe out 
a dinner with sallets. .and niake Madona Nature their best 
Caterer. 1599 — Lent, Stuff (1871) 83 The Popes caterer 
.-asked what it was he had to sell. 1630 Wapswortu Sf. 
Ptlgr. iii, 30 Sr. Gerard Kemps brother, who is a Caterer to 
the Colledge. 1752 Jouxson Ras6d. No. 206 P 4 The suc- 
cession of dishes with which their cooks and caterers supply 
them, 1833 Marryat /. Sémfle xxviii, ‘The marine officer 
-. was the gun-room caterer, 1872 City [ress zo Jan., 
The Yallow-chandlers* Company dined at the hall. . Messrs. 
— were the caterers. 

b. fig. ’ 

1618 Dratuwait Descr, Death, Death is worm's caterer. 
41716 Soutn 12 Serm. HL. 40 Nature is their Cook, and 
Necessity theirCaterer, 1746 7 HlERvEY Medit. §& Contenpi. 
(1818) 143 All nature is our caterer. 1784 Cowrer Tasé 11. 
371 Grand caterer and dry-nurse of the church. 


2. gen. One who caters in any way for the re- 
quirements of others, 

1709 Steece Fatler No. 46 2 A Prince is no niore to be 
his own Caterer in his Love, thanin his Food. a 1723 Mus. 
Centuvere Love at Vent... i, t like no caterer in Love's 
market. 1877 Dlanch. Guard, 26 Feb. 7 Caterers for public 
amusement, 1884 Cassels Fas. Mag. Mar. 243/1 The 
dress caterers have all their plans laid for the summer. 

VIence Ca'terership, purveyorship. 

1830 Marrvat Atug’s Oven al, Why dou you give up the 
caterership ? 

Cateress (kétarés). [f Caren ss.) + -E88.] A 
female caterers; 2 woman who caters for others. 

1634 Mitton Cowras 764 She, good cateress, Means her 
provision only to the good. @ 1683 Otouam Wes. g Ae. 
(1686) 52 As if whole Nature were your Cateress. @ 1800 
Cowrer Fee (ed. 2, 1802) FI. 115 Food ofall kinds, .“Vhe 
cat’ress of the royal house supplied. 1885 R. Burton 1001 
heer I. 104 This dame, the cateress, hired me to carry a 
oad. 

Caterfoile, -foyle, ols. ff. QUATREFoIL. 

Catering diag vdl, sh. (f. CATER v,! + 
-IxG!.] Purveylng of food or other requisites. 

1820 Krats Eve St. Agnes xx, L scarce dare On such a 
catering trust my dizzy head. 1828 J. ‘l. Rutrin Aarton's 
Diary (1828) LL. 163 vote, Diligent. .catering for the intel. 
lectual palates of his readers. 

Caterpillar (kavtoipiles). Forms: 5 cat- 
yrpol, 6 -pyllar, catirpillor, 7 catterpillor, 7-5 
pillar, G-_caterpiller, -pillar. [Calyrfe/, in 
Promp. Pary., may be merely an error of the 
scribe for calyrpelour (or -er); Palsgr. has the full 
form, Generally compared with the synonymous 
OF. chatepfelose, lit. ‘hairy or downy cat’ (cf. the 
Se. name dairy zwoudbil ‘woolly bear’), of which the 
ONF. would be catefelose. This isa possible source, 
thongh to connexion is historically established : 
the final sibilant might be treated in Eng. as a pl. 
formative, and the supposed sing. catefelo would 
he readily associated with the well-known word 


with cach other, who, though not cousins by  frdler, pélour, pillager, plunderer, spoiler. This is 
blood, were ‘next cousins’ in some respect, or | illustrated by the fact that in the fig. sense, pi//er 


CATERPILLAR. 


and caterpiller are used synonymously in a large 
number of parallel passages (see sense 2). The 
regular earlier spelling was with -er ; the corrup- 
tion caterpillar after pillar), occasional iu t7thc., 
was adopted by Johnson, and has since prevailed. 

(Some think the word a direct compound of filler. The 
giving to hairy caterpillars a name derived from the cal, is 
scen not only in the French word cited, but also in Lom- 
bard. gatta, gattola (cat, kitten), Swiss feu/clskats (devil's 
cat); cf. also F. chenille (:—cantcula little dog), Milan. 
can, cagnon (dog, pup) a silk-worm (Wedgwood. — Cf. also 
cathin, F. chatow, applied to things resembling hairy cater. 
pillars.) . 

1. The larva of a butterfly or motli; sometimes 
extended to those of other insects, especially those 
of saw-flies, whiclt are also hairy. 

1440 [‘romp, Pare. 63 Catyrpel, wyrm among frute, 
eruge. 1530 Paiscr. 203/2 Catyrpyllar worme, chatte pel- 
fevse. 1535 Coverpace /’s, Ixxviili). 46 He gaue their frutes 
vnio the catirpiller, 1597 Suaxs. Asch. //, 1. iv. 47 Her 
wholesome Hearbes Swarming with Caterpillers, 1611 
Biste Joe? it. 25 ‘Ybe canker woriac, and the caterpiller, 
and the palmer worme. 1661 Lovett //ist, Anim. & Min. 
Introd., Catter-pillers, which turne into butter-flies. 1664 
Evetyn Acad, //ort, (1729) 193 Cut off the Webs of Cater- 
pillars, 1859 Trxsyson Guinevere 33 The gardener's hand 
Picks from the colewort a green caterpillar. 1880 Earte 
Philol, Eng, Tongue (ed. 3) 434 We know that the caterpiller 
and the butterfly are the same individual, . 

2. fig. A rapacious person; an extortioner ; one 
who preys upon socicty. In early times distinctly 
transferred, and used synonymously with the earlier 
filler, but afterwards only fg. with conscious re- 


ference to the literal sense. 

(1475 Bh. Noblesse (1860) 31 Pilleris, robberis, extorcio- 
neris. 1539 DBiste (Great) 1 Cor. vi. 10 Nether theues, 
nether couetouse. .nether pyllers. 1545 Jove Ox Danict xi, 
Extortioner and pieller of the people. a1g7o Becon Jetvel 
of Foye Wks. 1564 I. 16b, Pollers and pyllers of the con- 
trey.] 1541 Barnes Is. (1573) AAaitj, The Augustine 
friers in London .. those Caterpillers and hlouddy beastes. 
1552 Latimer Serm. Lord's Prayer v. 40 Vhe children of 
this worlde, as couetous persons, extorcioners, oppressours, 
catirpillers, userers, 1579 Gosson (é¢f//e}, ‘The Schoole of 
Abuse, Conteining a plesaunt inuectiue against Poets, 
Pipers, Plaiers, lesters, and such like Caterpillers of a 
Commonwelth. 1631 Weever Auc. Fun. Mfon.417 Empson 
and Dudley (cater-pillers of the common-wealtb, hatefull to 
all good people. 1631 //tgh Comuntssion Cases (1886) 259 
For his saying against the officers that they are caterpillers 
I let that passe. 1696 PHicuirs s.v., When we see a com- 
pany of Lacqueys at the tail of a coach, we say, There goes 
a Bunch of Caterpillers, 1726 Amnerst Terre f%l. xl 211 
Such nurseries of drones and caterpillars, to prey upon it. 
1826 Scott Lett, A/al Malagr. ti. 66 We have become the 
caterpillars of the island, instead of its pillars. 

3. Black Caterpillar. a. The larva of the Tur- 
nip Saw-fly. b. A fly or an imitation of it used 
as a bait in angling. 

1787 Best 4 agling (ed. 2) 113 The black Calerpillar comes 
on about the beginning of May .. if winds and clouds ap. 
pear, they then grow weak for want of the sun, and fall upon 
the waters in t quantities. The wings are made from 
a feather out hoe “5 wing, the body of an ostrich‘s feather. 
1799 G. Saitn Ladorat. Il. 203 Black-caterpillar-fly. 1848 
Proc. Berw. Nat, Club 1k. No. 6. 329 The larva of Athalia 
centifolr..named the nigger or black caterpillar, is an enem’ 

. much dreaded by the agriculturist.. In 1780 it was abund. 
ant in Northumberland, 

4. Herb. A name given to the leguminous on 
of the a Scorpiurus from the shape of their 
pods. b. By Gerard Alyosotis palustris, the true 
Forget-me-not or Scorpton-grass, ‘is included in 
the same chapter and under the same name’ 
(Britten and Molland //ant-2.). 

3597 Grrarn Herbal i. § 10. 267 Our English gentle- 
wotnen nnd others do call it Caterpillers, of the simtlitude 
it hath with the shape of that canker worme called a cater- 
piller, 1672 W. Hucnes Flower Gard, (1683) 8 Snails and 
Caterpillers .. raised from Seed sowed in April .. catmnot 

roperly be called Flowers, but they have ve Mae 
i ads. 1713 Petiver Aare Plants in PA. Trans. XXXVI. 
212 Prickley Catterpillars. 1750 G, Hucues Barbados 170. 
1866 Treas. Bot., Caterpillar, a name for Scorpinrns. 

5. attrib. and Comb.: 0. simple attrib, Of, per- 
taining to, or resembling a caterpillar. b. cater- 
pillar-catcher, a snb-famlly of shrikes which 
feed on caterpillars; eaterpillar-eater, (a.) the 
larva ofan ichneumon fly; (6.) =caterpillar catcher; 
caterpillar-fly = 3 above; caterpillar-plant = 4 
above; eaterpillar-like a. 

a 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv, (1878) 67 The caterpillar 
and cocoon stages. 1864 Lowru. Fireside Trav. 95 The 
caterpillar wooden — crawling with innumerable legs 
across the flats of Charles, i 

b. 1880 A. R. Wattace Ash Liye 407 *Caterpillar- 
catchers .. abundant in the old-world tropics. 1753 Cras- 
uers Cycl, Supp. <v.,One of the species of these “caterpillar 
eaters. 1611 Cotcr., Chenillé, *Caterpiller-like. 1862 
Axsten Channel Ist. . ix. (ed. 2) 237 A fleshy, caterpillar. 
Tike body. 1841 Jenny Cycd. XX1. 415/1 The Ceblepyrina:, 
or *Caterpillar Shrikes. 1847 Emerson MWoodnotes i. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 220 Poudering clouds, Grass-buds, and "cater. 
pillar-shronds. 3 : 

lence Ca‘terpillared a., fitted with a caterpillar. 

1608 ‘Yorsets Serpents 671 The trout .. deceived with a 
caterpillered hook. 

+Caterquibble. Ods. rare—'. 

1691 Long Vacation Ded. 2 Thou..hadst such Magnifi- 
cent Puns, such Exalted Clinches, such Caterquibbles and 
Cunundrums. 


CATERVE. 


+Caterve. Obs. rare. [a. OF. caterve 
(Cotgr.), ad. L. caterva.] A band, a company. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr.(W. de W.) m1. xiv, 329 b/2 He 
sawe tweyne caterues & companyes of deuylles. 

Caterwaul (kx‘toiw9)), sé. [see next ; the sb. 
is app. from the vb.] he ery of the eat at rut- 
ting time. Also ¢ransf. Any similar sound. 

1708 Brit, Apollo No. 73. 2/2 His softest Courtship’s like 
his Midnight Call, You‘d swear it was not ‘Talk, but Cater- 
waul. 1855 O. W. Hotmes Poems 125 The lovely caterwaul, 
Trt solo, sour duet, and general squall,—These are our 
hymn. 1880 Mark ‘I'watn Zramp Aér, 1. 215 That varie- 
gated and enormons unanimons caterwaul. 

Caterwaul (kz‘taiw9l), v. Forms: 4-5 eater- 
wrawe, 4-6 -wawe, 6 katerwaue, 6-8 eatter- 
wawl, -wall, 8 -wowl, 7-9 -waul, 7 -waule, 
eaterwaule, -wawl, eatterwrall, (catwrall), 8 
catterwaw, 6-eatorwaul. [This occurs in the va- 
rious forins caferwrae, -wawe, -twraol(e, -warvle, 
-waul, ‘The second element appears separately in 
the vb. wrazwer used (ofa eat) by Caxton, wrawlen, 
wraule of cats, squalling children, ete., frequent in 
Googe, Tusser, Holland, and others from ¢ 1570 to 
1625 or later; waz! is of doubtful occurrence 
before 1600. The precise relation between these 
is not clear; all are prob, imitative of the sonnd, 
but whether the forms in -/ arc formed on the 
others (ef. mew, mewl, Ger. mitauen, miaulen, and 
¥. miauler) is doubtfal. 

Forms akin to wrawe, wraw? in other langs. are Da, 
vraale, Sw. vréla, to roar, bellow, bawl, Norw. dial. ra, 
in the north of Norway ‘to cry as a cat’, LG. wralen 
(Bremen Whch,) said ofa stallion in heat, also of an ill- 
behaved man, ‘to be noisy and unruly’; cf. also Bavarian 
ranen, ranelen ‘to howl, whine’, said ai of the cat, also 
Swiss vauen, rduden, the latter esp. of the cry of the cat 
when in heat. (J/7 becomes » in HG.: an OF. *zwreave. 
flan, ME. wrazelen would answer exactly to av. ranelen.) 
The sense of the Ger. words also comes near the Eng., since 
both in Chaucer and in the transf. use of the 16-17thc., 
the word was spec. applied to the cry and behaviour of the 
cat when ‘after kind. As to the -zvaud form, an exact LG. 
counterpart Aatteswanden ‘(von Kindern) schreien und heu- 
len wie streitende Katzen’ is given by Schambach, Golting- 
tsches Grubenhagen'sches Idiotiken 1858, but its history 1s 
uncertain ; cf also Icel. v/a to wail. ‘ 

Cater is, of course, counected with Caz, but the form is 
not certainly explained $ some would see in it a parallel to 
Du. and Ger, Aazer male cat, which may once have existed 
in OF.; but the word appears too late to prove this. 
Others would take -ev as some kind of suffix or connective 
merely.] _ 

1. iutr, Of cats: To make the noist proper to 
them at rutting time. 

Prof. Skeat explains Cadermw(y)awet, in Chaucer, as a 
verbal sb., on the type of OE. ov Aznzad, a-hunting. 

1386 Cuaucer W7/e's Pro/. (Marl.) 354 If the cattes ern 
he Aen and gay, forth’ she wil, er eny day be dawet, ‘To 
schewe hir skyn, and goon a caterwrawet [so Corpus: 5 
texts have -wazved), [1481 Caxton Reynard x. (Arb.) 22 
Thenne began he [‘Tybert the Cat] to wrawen..and made a 
shrewde noyse.] 1530{see CarrRWAULING], [1596 SPENSER 
FQ. vi. xii. 47 Cats, that wrawling still do cry.] 1610 
Chester’s Tri., Envy & ZL. 5x Oh it grates my gall To hear 
an apish kitling catterwall. 16 . Tavtor (Water P.) 
Garret's Ghost Wks. 11. 177/1_ Dead midnight came, the 
Cats ’gan catterwaule. 1749 Fircpine Jom Jones u. viii, 
A noise, not unlike.. in shrillness, to cats, when cater- 
wauling. 1876 Saites Sc. Nadir, vi. (ed. 4) 100 Two cats.. 
caterwauling in the grave-yard, 

2. transf. To utter a similar cry ; to make a dis- 
cordant, hideous noise; to quarrel like cats. 

1621 Burton Anat, Afel, 1, it. i. x. (1676) 66/2 They will 
let thein [children] caterwaule, sterue, begge and hang, 165% 
CieveLann Swectym. 87 Thus might Religions Catterwaul 
and spight Which uses to Divorce, might once unite. «1680 
Butter Rem, (1759) 11. 31x Those that are concerned 
in one another’s Love and Honour, are never quiet, but 
always catterwalling, 2721 Mrs, DELany Awtodiog. (1861) 
I. 276 ghey agreed to sing a duetto .. such catterwauling 
was never heard and we all laughed. q 

3. To be in heat; to be lecherous; to behare 


amorously or lasciviously ; to woo (contemptuous). 

1599 Nasir Lent. Stuffe (1871) 89 The friars and monks 
caterwauled, from the abbots and priors to the novices. 
1621 Burton Anat, Mel. 1. ii. 1, ti, (1651) 445 She catter- 
wauls, and ust have a stallion. she must and will marry 
again, 1713 Rowe Fane Shore Prol.1 They caterwaul’d 
in no Romantick Ditty, Sighing for Phillis’s, or Chloe's 
Pity. 1730 Fircoine Author's Farce Wks. 1775, 1. 206 So, 
$0, very fine: always together, always caterwauling. 1870 
[see CaTeRwavuLine vd, sé. 2). 

Ca‘terwauler. [f. prec. + -ER'.] One that 
caterwauls (¢razsf. in quot.). 

21774 Gotnso. tr. Searvon's Com. Romance (1775) 1. 185 
These two catter-wallers were accompanied by the organ. 

Ca‘terwanling, v//. sé. Forms: see prec., 
also 6-7 catterwaling, -wralling, (7 eat-wral- 
ling). [f. as prec. +-1Ne@}.] 

1. The cry of cats at rutting time; their rutting 
or heat, i 

1530 Pauscr. 175 Larre des chatz, the caterwawyng of 
cattes, /bid, 235/2 Katerwayng. 1607 Torset, Four. 
Beasts 82 In the time of their lust (commonly called cat- 
wralling) they are wilde and fierce. 1820 Scott /vanhoe 
xvii, Ilis serenade. .as little regarded as the caterwauling of 
a cat in the gutter. 1834 Mum Brit, Birds (1841) I. 150 
Thus, if owls were established at every farm, the caterwaul- 
ing of cats.. would be less necessary, 

To g0 a caterwauling: to go ‘after kind’, 
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1g62 J. Wevwoon Prov. § Fpigr. (1867) 57 My cat gothe 
acatterwawyng. 1577 B. Gooce /eresbach's Husb, (1586) 
156 b, ‘hey goe a catterwalling about I‘ebruaric. 1582 
Hema nisrer Painrar 10. Ixxxvii. 113 The Catte. .isneuerin 
loue or goeth a catterwallyng, but in the coldest weather. 
1616 Sure, & Marnn. Countr. Farm 194. 1737 MU.er 
Gard, Dict. sv. Cataria, When they go a Catter-wauling. 

2. Going after the opposite sex; lccherous motions 
or pursuits, 

1530 Pasar. 829 A katerwavyng,agars. 1532 More Con. 
fut, Tindale Wks. 342/1 Priestes, freres, monkes and nunnes 
.»may rine out a caterwawing. ¢1555 Ilarrsriecp Dé 
vorce fen, 1'I/1 (18781275 To see old doting .. priests .. 
run a catterwawling. 1611 Cotcr., Adder é gars, (a wench) 
to goe a caterwawling. [See also garouage, iar, etc] 
1672 Wvcurrtey Lore fn Wood u. i, ‘This new-fashioned 
cater-wauling, this midnight coursing in the Park! 1708 
Mottrevx Nadelais v. xxix. i 

3. dransf. Any hideous, discordant howling noise. 

1888 SnAks. 777. 41. 1v. ti. 37. 1598 B. Jonson Lv. Aan 
in ron WW. ii, Why, you Munkies you, what a Catter-waling 
do you keep? 1612 Dexnrr //nol Good Plays 1873 111. 28 
Welsh harpes, Irish bag-pipes, Jewes trompes, and french 
kitts. their dainbd catter-wralling, frighted me away. 1712 
Appison Sfect. No. 361 ? 1 Akind of catter-wawling..what- 
ever the musicians themselves might think of it. 1853 
Kinesiey //yfatia xviii. 212 There they are at it now, with 
their catterwauling, squealing, all together. 

. fig. Whining. 

1850 Croucn Difsychus u.iv. 132 These pitiful rebellions 
of the flesh, These caterwanlings of the effeniinate heart, 
1870 Huxtey Lay Serm. iv. 69 Sensual caterwauling. 

aterwauling, #//. 4. That caterwauls. 

a 1652 Bromn Covent Gard. w.i. Wks. 1873 IL. 60 This may 
ware you out of such caterwaling company, 1663 BUTLER 
Hud Ait. 702 Was no dispute a-foot between The Caterwaul- 
ing Brethren? 1791 G. Hunprstorp Saldmag. 145 Of Cats 
that grace a Caterwanling age. ¢ 1834 tr. Usiomachia (1875) 
23 acl caterwauling 'Tont consoles his spouse. 

+Ca'tery. Ols. Also 5 eatarie, [Aphetic 
form of AcATERY, a. OF. acaterte; sce CATER sd.) 
and -¥3.] The office concerned with the supply 
of the provisions of the royal household. 

1485 in /louseh, Orde (1790) 2t Th’ office of the Catery. 
1531 Dial, Laws of Eng. i slit. (1638) 136 The Serjeant of 
the Catery shall satisfic all the debt. 1779 Kenuam Dict. 
Norman (V.) Serjeaunt de Vacateriv, serjeant of the catery. 

Catery, obs. form of Carrrny. 

Cates, provisions, dainties:; see Care sd.) 

+ Catesnd (katétnd), pa. pple. Obs. [of implied 
vb. cafysne =catene, ad. 1. catendre.] Enchained. 

1566 Drant /orace‘s Sat, iv. Ti viij, Sum lyve catesnd in 
cupids chaines. 

|| Cate-xxoehen. The Gr. phrase kar’ éfoxiy 
par excellence, especially, 

41625 Boys H's. (1630) 621 Infidelitic called in holy Serip- 
ture sinne catexochen, /é77. 866 And this day is termed 
here catexochen the day. 

Cat-eyed: see Car sb.) in coms, 

Ca‘t-fish. ; 

1, Aname given to various fishes; particularly 
to: a. The Anarrhicas or Wolf-fish. b. Several 
species of 2?telodus, North Amcrican fresh-water 
fish, esp. 2”. ca¢us, the common cat-fish ; ‘+e. The 
Lophius or Fishing Frog. 

1620 J. Mason New/oundland (1887) 152 What should I 
speake of. .crabbes, catfish, etc.? 1697 Dampirr Woy. 1. 148 
The Catfish is much like a Whiting ..It hath a great 
wide Mouth, and certain small strings pointing out from 
each side of it, like Cats Whiskers, 1769 Pennant Sr/t. 
Zool, 111. 88 [Given as a synonym for the greater dogfish}, 
1773 Wittiamson in /’hid, Trans. LXV. 96 Its head was 
flat and its month wide, like that of a cat-fish, 1803 Signap 
Hist. Fife 121 (Jam) Lupus marinus. our fishers call it the 
sea-cat, or cat-fish. 1817-8 Coppert Aesid. U.S. (1822) 286 
Saw acatefish in the market, just caught out of the river by 
a hook and line, 4 feet long and eighty pounds weight. 1878 
Daily News 16 Sept. 3/7 A large catfish.. was placed in 
the tank, whereupon the bass inmediately combined their 
forces and commenced an attack on the intruder. 

2. The euttle-fish or other cephalopod, 

1678 Puitiips, Catfish, a sort of Fish in some parts of the 
West Indies, so called from the Round-head, and large 
glaring Eyes, by which they are discovered in the Concavi- 
ties of the Rocks. 17398 Baker in PAtl Trans. L, 785 Sea 
Polypi are frequent in the Meditteranean .. A different 
species..came from the West Indies, where it is called a 
Cat-fish. 1880 Antrim & Down Gloss, (Ii, D.S,) Cat-fish, a 
cuttle fish, Sepia officinalis. 

Catgut (ketgzt). Forms: 7 cat’s-guts, 8 
cat’s-gut, 8- catgut. [Soin Du. fat/edarm. So 
far as the awe can be traced back, it distinetly 
means guts or intestines of the eat, though it is not 
known that these were ever used for the purpose. 
Cf, also CaTLING. 

(Some have conjectured a humorous reference to the resem- 
blance of the sound to caterwauling.)] 

1. The dried and twisted intestines of sheep, also 
of the horse and ass; used for the strings of musieal 
instruments; also as bands in lathes, clocks, ete. 

1599 Warn, Faire Wont 1.9 What, yet more cats guts? 
oh, this filthy sound Stifles mine ears .. I'll cut your fiddle 
strings If you stand scraping thus to anger ine! [1607 Mars- 
ton What you will in. i. in N, & Q. (1886) 10 Apr., The 
musitions Hover with nimble sticks ore squeaking crowds 
[fiddles] Tickling the dryed gutts ofa mewing cat.] 1680 Cot- 
ton in Singer Hist. Cards (1816) 334 String, or run upon cat's 
guts, 1688 R, Hotme Armoury it, 3537/1 Made of the Guts 
of Beasts as sheep, etc., though the generall nameofit is Cats- 
Guts. 1780 Cowrer Peer. Ary, 126 With wire and catgut he 
concludes the day, Quavering and semiquavering care away. 


CATHARM. 


1807-8 W. Irvine Sa/mag. (1824) 27 Sympathise at every 
twang of the cat-gut, as if he heard at that moment the 
wailings of the helpless animal that had been sacrificed 
to harmony. 1878 Huxtry Physiogr. 7x The effect of 
moisture upon catgut. i 

2. A violin; stringed instruments collectively. 

1709 Brit. Apollv WV. No. 19. 2/2 Great Patron of Cat- 
guts. 1740 Somervitte /fobdinol 1, 142 ark, from aloft 
lis tortur'd Cat-gut squeals. 1867 Cornd. May. Jan. 30 
Drowned in a roar of brass and catgut. 

3. 6A coarse cloth formed of thick cord, woven 
widely and used in the last century for lining and 
stiffening dress, particularly the skirts and sleeves 
of a coat’ (Fairholt). 

1731 Mrs. Dr.any clatadzeg. (1861) I. 282, I have not 
sent you any catgut for working handkerchiefs, 1823 Gaur 
Fnxtaid\.i. 7 The vast head-dress of catgut and millinery. 

4. Sea catgut: a slender eord-like sea-weed ; sea- 
lace, Chorda filum. 

5, attrib. and Comb. as eatgut-seraper, a con- 
temptuots designation of a violinist. 

1633 Massincer Guardian w. ti, Wive-string and catent 
men, and strong-breathed heautbois. ag11 Loud, Gas. No. 
4890/4 A Cats-gut string. 1723 /did. No. 6222/8 William 
Lunrridge, Catgut-spinner. 108 V Jo..cott (P. Pindar: Syés- 
tia Wks. 1812 V. 267 Behold! the Cat-gut-scraper with his 
croud Commands at will the house of hospitality. 1832 W, 
Sterunnson Gateshead [Poems 23 Two nightly cat gut 
scrapers. 1833 Alanuf. Afetad I. 1397 (Cabinet Cycl.) Trans- 
ferring the catgut band from one groove to the other. 1881 
Syd. Soe. Lav. sv. Catheter, railway, Tt is introduced 
over a catgut bougie or guide. 

Catha-, a former var. of Cata-, ¢ g. cathacoml, 
cathalogue. 

Cathwretie : sce CATHERETIC. 

Cat-hammed ‘ke-tha-ind®, a. 
Ilaving hams like those of the eat. 

1695 Lond, Gas. No. 3120/4 Lost or stolen ..a brown bay 
Nag..a little Cat-ham’d. 1697 /éé?. No. 3303/; Lost. .one 
white Nag... cut ‘Fail'd, cat Tlamin'd, fallen at the Crest 
with the Harness, 1831 Youart //orse ii, (1847) 30. 1880 
H. Sr. Joun Wadd Coasts Nipor viii. 169 ‘The Japanese pony 
is... cat-hammed as a rule, big-headed. 

}+Ca'tharan. O/s. Also Catha‘rian, Catha‘re. 
[f. Gr. Ka@apoi, med.L. Cathar7, ‘the pure’, the 
name assumed by the Novatian heretics, and by 
other sects later, Ch F. Cathare.] 

One who professes superior purity ; a puritan ; 
a uane applied to various sects, as the Novatians, 
Paulicians, Waldenses; also, like Catianist, to 
the English Puritans, So Cathari-nian. 

1574 Wirtarrr Def -Lusz.1. Wks. 1851 1. 172 Puritans 
or Catharans. 1585 7 ‘I’, Rockrs 39 «t7¢. (1607) 138 ‘The 
Catharans..which think Gods people be regencrate into a 
pure and angelical state. 1637 Garcesrin Zag. Pop. Cerem, 
i. v.24 ‘The old Waldenses before us, were also named by 
their adversaries, Cathares or Puvitanes. 1656 P.ount 
Ghssogr., Catharians, were a branch of the Novatian Here- 
ticks. 1657 GAULE Saf, Fust. ro So [maintain] the Pighians 
and Catharinians. 

Catharism (k«piriz’'m). [ad.N.-T. Gr. xada- 
popes purification, £ xa8aptCev to make clean.] 

1. The doctrine of the Catharists. 

1574 Wuitairt Def, Answ. 1. Wks. 1851 I. 174 That very 
perfection..which you challenge unto yourselves. .well de- 
serveth the name of Catharism. 1575 T. Cartwricut 21d 
Refplie, in Whiteift's Wks. 1852 11. 61 Uncharitable sus- 
picions of papism, anabaptism, Catharism, Donatism, etc, 
1832 S. Manttann facts & Documents 362 lt was reported 
that he had imbibed your Catharism. 1838 G, 5. Farr 
An Inugxiry 133 The mode wherein the Canons of Orleans 
were converted to Catharism. b 

2. Chem, The process of making a surface chemi- 
eally clean. 

1869 Sc? Opin. 17 Mar. 380/2 Mr. Tomlinson explained 
the sense in which he applied the new term Catharisin.. 
distinguishing between ‘ clean’ in its ordinary and its chenii- 
calsense. | 

Ca‘tharist. (ad. med.L. Catharist-w (=Gr. 
kadapiarat, {. cabapigey to purify), Cf. F. Carha- 
rviste.} A Paulician or Manichzan; also applied 
to similar sects; cf. CATHARAN. 

1600 0. FE, ReAl, Libe? uiii. 52 The Catharistes do boast 
much oftheir merits. 1616 Donne Sern. Whs. 1839 VI. 103 
‘The Catharists thought no creature of God pure, and there- 
fore they brought in strange ceremonial purifications of 
those creatures, 1630 Prynne Lame Giles 12 The Novatian 
Catherist. 1645 MiLvon Tetrach. (1851) 148 Like the vermin 
of an Indian Catharist, which his fond religion forbids him 
to molest, 1832 S, Maithann /acts § Documents 431 Any 
Catharist..of whatever sect. 

Hence Catharistic a. ial 

1838 G. S. Faser Ax /uguiry 103 From the Panlicians of 
the East to their Catharistic Successors in the West. — 

+Ca‘tharite. Ods. [see CaTHARAN.] A puritan. 

1555 Bate in Strype Ecc/, Mem, 111. App. xxxix. 108 Our 
holy Communion hath not the face of a popish mas, as our 
new Catharites have most wickedly. .reported, 


Catharize (ke'pirsiz), v. [ad. Gr. xabapi¢-ev 
to make clean, purify, f, xa@apds clean.] 

l. “vans. To purify (by some ceremony). 

1832 S. Matttanp “acts & Documents 359 The unhappy 
person who is to be baptized or Catharized. 

2. To make chemically clean (sce CATHARISM 2). 
Tlence Ca:thariza‘tion. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+Catharm, 025. rare—'. [ad. Gr. xadappds 
purification, purging, {. xa@aipe to cleanse, purge, 
f, xadapés clean.) A purging or purgation, 


[see 1LAm.] 


CATHARSIS. 


1678 Cuowortn futell. Syst.737 Those Ancients made use 
of Catharms, or Purgations to the same end nnd purpose. 

Cat-harpings: see I[ARPincs. 

|| Catharsis (kapi-asis). Afed. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
xé@apors cleansing, purging, f. xa@aipev to cleanse, 
purge, f. xabapés oT Purgation of the excre- 
meuts of the body; esp. evacuation of the bowels. 

1803 Afed. Frul. 1X. 418 Causing vomiting, catharsis, or 
diabetes, 1875 H. Woop 7heraf. (1879) 449 The production 
of catharsis is the surest mode of relief in general dropsy. 

Cathartic (kipautik), a. and sd. [ad. L. 
cathartic-us, a, Gr. xa@aprinés fit for cleansing, 
purgative; see pree. Cf. F. cathartigue.) 


. Y}. A 

1. Afed, Cleansing (the bowels), promoting eva- 
cuation, purgative. 

1612 Woooatt Suzy. Afate Wks. (1653) 351 Catharticke or 
purging Medicines, 1667 Bovtr Orig. Fores & Oxcis The 

purgative faculty of Rhubarb, Senua, and other Cathartick 
Vasetabies 1801 Aled. Frui/. V. 220 An ounce of the com. 
nion cathartic salts. 1868 Gro. Exvior Sf, Gipsy 239 Money's 
Not sweet, commended as cathartic. sed A 

2. gen. (and fig.) Cleansing, purifying, purging. 

1678 Cupwortn /uteld, Syst. 787 As this Earthy Body is 
washed by Water, so is that Spirituous Body Cleansed by 
Cathartick Vapours. 1795 T. Tavtor Apudcins (1822) 364 
This philosophic death. .is effected by the cathartic or puri- 
fying virtues. 1841-4 Emerson #ss. /Zerofsut Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 104 We need books of this tart cathartic virtue, 

B. s/, A medicine which has the power of purg- 
ing or evacuating; a purgative. More strictly: 
‘a medicine which is capable of producing the 
second grade of purgation, of which laxative is the 
first and drastic the third’ (Syd. Soc. /ex.). 

1651 Wittig tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. w. 265 Aloes, which 
is such a gentle cathartick. 1768-74 Tucker 44. Nat. 
(1852) Il, 147, It may be proper for jockeys and running 
footmen to keep themselves spare and light by cathartics. 
= ee Nat, Syst. Bot, 208 A mild cathartic. 

fle 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety v. 230 Lustrations and catharticks 
of the mind were sought for. 1712 Aonison Sfect, No. 507 
> Plato has called matheinatical demonstrations the cath- 
artics or purgatives of the soul. 1860 Aap, ‘Tomson Laws 
Th. § 35 Logic. .is called the Cathartic of the Mind. 

Catha-rtical, cz. [f. as prec. 4-1] = prec. 

1656 1]. More lutid. Ath, (1712) Gen. Pref, 8 Not only 
to a Political degree of vertue, but Cathartical. 1680 Bovit 
Scept. Chem, ¥. 336 Scarce any Elementary Salt ix in small 
quantity Cathartical. 1822 Black, Mag. X1. 107 A lead- 
ing article ..’To Tories and to Whigs alike cathartical. 

lfence Catha-rtically a/v., Catha rticalness. 

1816 TI. Tavi.or in Pamphleteer VILL. 48 Or it [the soul] 
lives cathartically, the exemplar of which is the Saturnian 
kingdom. 1730-6 Baiey,Catharticainess. .purging Quality. 
Ilence in Jounson and In nod. Dicts. 

Catha‘rtin. [sce -1x.] A bitter substance 
extracted from senna, and neue as a purgative. 

1830 Lixptry Nat. Syst, Bot. 91 Vhe active principle of 
Senna is called Cathartine. 1840 Henry Elem. Chem. VW, 
333 In examining the leaves of Senna, Lassaigne and Fenu- 
elle obtained a peculiar substance, to which they gave 
the name of cathartine. 1879 Watts Dict, Chem, V1). 
270 Cathartin. 

Cat-head (k:ctjhed), Also 7 eat’s - head. 
Naut. A beam projecting almost horizontally at 
each side of the bows of a ship, for raising the 
anchor from the surface of the water to the deck 
without tonching the bows, and for carrying the 
anchor on its stock-end when suspended outside 
the ship’s side; it is furnished with sheaves at the 
onter cnd, and the inner cnd, which is called the 


cat’s-tail, fays down upon the cat-beam. 

The anchor is catted or raised to the cat-head by means 
of the cat-fackile or cat-purchase, which consists of the cat. 
block, cat-fali, and the sheaves in the cat-head; the cat- 
block is furnished with a strong hook, the cat-Aook, which 
is hooked to the ring of the ae by means of the cat-rope, 
or cat.back-rope when raised, the anchor is fastened by its 
ring to the cat-hend with the cat-Avad-stopper or cat. 
stopper. See also Cat sb, 7 and 18, 

1626 Cart. Suitn Accid, Vag. Scauten 12 The Cat, Cats 
head and Cats holes. 1679 E.rec, Bury 3 The Prisoner was 
. Shooting at the Cat-head of his own ship as a mark. 1769 
Facconrr Dict. Marine (1 ine The cat-head serves to sns- 
pend the anchor clear of the bow. 1805 in Nicolas Dis/. 
Nelsou (1846) VU, 156 sote, She ceased firing and waved a 
Union Jack at her cat-head. me R. Dana Bef Afast xv. 

o The anchor came to the cat-head pretty slowly. oye 
Sir E. Reto Ship Build. xv. 292 In order to reduce hot 
the weight and the cost of the catheads .. box catheads 
have been introduced instead of solid forgings. i 

2. dial, A nodule of ironstone, containing fossil 
remains, 

1670 W. Simrson Hydrol, Ess, 63 Usually called by then 
Doggers, or Catsheads. 1729 Srracuey in Puil. Traus, 
XXX. 970 Certain Lumps of Bone. slike a Caput mortunin 
not inflammable, called Cats-head. 1728 Woopwarp Fossils 
(J.) The nodnles with leaves in them, called catheads, seem 
to consist of a sort of iron stone, " 

3. Afining. a. A small capstan (Simmonds Dict. 

Trade 1858). wb. A broad-bully hammer (Ray- 
mond Afining Gloss.). 


Hence Cat-head v., to cat the nnchor. 


1874 Cham. Frat. 10 Oct. 651/1 (Hoppe) Let us cat-head 
our anchor, 


Cathecyser, -ysme, obs. f. CATECHISER, -18M. 
ee. Tat Cae, i 
1677 N.Cox Geuti, Recreat, 1.(1706)93 Give them (Coneys] 
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not too much green juicy meat, unless you intermix therwith 
what is dry. otherwise they will be Cathed, or tun-belly‘d. 

|| Cathedra (kiprdra, kev pédra). [L. cathedra, 
a, Gr. xa6édpa chair; es. seat of a bishop, teacher’s 
or professor's ehair: f. xard down + é8- sit.] 

1. The chair or seat of a bishop in his church; 
hence, the episcopal see or dignity. 

1829 Trial ¥. Martin (Vork) 35 The curtains of the 
cathedra were up on Sunday. 1863 J. R. WALLRAN Afew, 
Fountains Abbey a0 When Archbishop Turstin ascended 
the cathedra of York in 1114. 1866 J. H. Newman Let. 


to Puscy (ed. 2) 144 Chrysostom. was in close relations with 
the once Semi-arian Cathedra of Antioch. 

2. Latin phr. £x cathedrd,* from the chair’, 7. ¢. 
in the manner of one speaking from the seat of 
office or professorial chair, with authority; also 
used attrib. = officially uttered. So fin cathedré. 

1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 1. 1 (1636) 23 And that he in 
cathedra cannot erre, 1674 Hickman //ist. Qujuguart. Ep. 
Aiv b, When they can neither say, that the Pope was mis- 
informed, or that he was not #2 Cathedra. 1818 Scott 
Rob Rey xxii, He was agreat lover of form, more especially: 
when he could dictate it ex cathedra. 1820 Byron Blues 
t. 150 Old Hotherby‘s spouting ex-cathedrA tone. 1875 

owett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 128 He, ¢2 cathedra, was determin- 
ing their several questions to them, 1885 M/anch, Exam, 
4 May 5/2 The President's ex cathedri judgment. 


+ Cathedra‘ical, a. Oss. rare. [irreg. f. prec. : 
cf. algebratcal.] =CATHEDRAL 1. 


1676 Decce Parson's Counsellor 284 (L.) To prove them 
one and the same with the cathedraical duty. 

Cathedral (kaprdral), a. [a. 1°. cathédral, or 
ad. (its source) med.L. cathedralis of or belonging 
to the (bishop’s) seat, f. cathedra; see prec. (But 
some adj. uses have arisen anew from the sb.)] 

1. Of or pertaining to the bishop's throne or see. 

a. esp. in cathedral church (formerly also church 
cathedral), the church which contains the bishop's 
throne, the principal church of a diocese ; = CATHE- 
pRAL sh, ([F. dglise cathédrale,) (It has been 
applied loosely to a collegiate or abbey church.) 

1297 R. Guiovc. (1724) 282 Atte heye chyrche of Wyn- 
chester, ber ys se was ydo, pat me clupede chyrche cathedral. 
a 1384 Wycetir Ji%s, (1880) 73 Pei inaken men to 3en¢ here 
nedi liflode to here cathedral chirches pat han no rede. 
a 420 Occtrve De Keg. Princ, 2: The chapitre of n 
chirche cathedralle. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 25 Roniface 
..songe in enery Cathedrall chirche of Wales a mas. 1877 
tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 344 To make sacrifices in the 
high places, in their Gahetral Chrchan at Bethel and at 
Dan. 1593 Suaks. 2 /f/en. V1, t. ii. 37 Me thought I sate 
in Seate of Maiesty, In the Cathedrall Church of West- 
minster, 1397 Hooker Aecd. Pol. v.1xxx. §11 Bishops and 
churches aida being sufficiently endowed with lands. 
1845 M«Cuirocn Acc. Brit, (1854) IL. 277 The several 
cathedral and collegiate churches in England and Wales. 

b. geuerally.« 

1570 Levins Afanip. 13 Cathedral, cathedralis, 1613 R. 
C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Cathedral, chiefe in che Diocesse. 
1640 Jackson Creed xt. xv, If in this cathedral constitu. 
tion he did not err, 1641 Mitton Animadd, (1851) 207 
More savoury knowledge in one Lay-man, than in n dozen 
of Cathedrall Prelates. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 391/1 
The Broad, or Cathedral Beard .. because Bishops and 
Grave Men of the Church antiently did wear such Beards. 
1882-3 ScuarF Relig. Enucycl. U1. 2305 We found his cathe. 
dral chair full of thorns. 

2. Of or pertainlng to the chair of office or autho- 
tity ; ex cathedré; a, ecclesiastically. 

1638 Hryvwooo Lucrece t. Wks. 1874 V. 170 Heere we 
enthrone our selves, Cathedrall state Long since detaind 
us, justly we resume. 1647 Jer. Tavior Lid. Proph. vii. 
125 To dissent from rny of his [the ei Cathedrall deter- 
minations is rbsolute heresy. 1886 Saf. Xow, 10 July 47/1 
The cathedral utterances of Leo XIII. 


b. professorially. 

1603 Frorto Afontaigne u. ili, (1632) 193 To resolve 
belongs to a cathedrall master [F. cuthedrant), s65 
B. Joxson Jelpone 1. it, (1616) 455 Hood an asse wit 
reuerend purple..And he shall passe for a cathedrall Doctor. 
1618 Waces Let. in Gold, Rem. (1688) 423 ‘Whe Schoolmens 
Conclusions and Cathedral Decisions had been received as 
Oracles and Articles of Faith. 1849 ‘T. B. Suaw Ontdiies 
Eng. Lit. 299 The style ts too tiniformly didactic, cathedral, 
and declamatory. 

+3. (See quots.) : 

1690 BLE. Dict. Canal. Crew, Cathedral, old-fashioned, 
out of Date, Ancient. 1755 Jounson, Cathedral, in low 
phrase, nntique, venerable, old. ie 

¢ In some cases, ¢. g. cathedral tozwn, it is difficult 
to distinguish between the original adjective, and 
the sb. used attributively ; see next 3. 

Cathedral (kaprdral), s. [originally cathedral 
church see prec. ¥, cathédrale.] 

1. The principal CHirch of a diocese, containing 
the bishop’s eathedra or thronc; nsually remnrkablc 
for size and architectural beauty. (It has been 
applied to the Abbey Church of Westmingtcr,) 

1587 Harrison Lagdand tt. 1. (1877) 1. 16 Ast e number 
of churches increased, so the repaire of the fathfull vnto the 
cathedrals did diminish, 1663 Grermer Counsel Dvijn, 
Yhe grent Crthedralls of St. Paul, and St. Peter, in this 
Metropolitan City. 1718 Lany M. W. Monracue Let. te 
Hope 28 Sept., The great Cathedral of St. John [in Lyons} 
ism good Gothic, Billing. SO Macauiay Jt Pie. 
339 Cathedrals decorated by ril the art and magnificence of 
the middle ages. 18ga Tennyson Ode Wedlfugtou ix, Lay 

your enrthly fancies down, And in the vast cathedral leave 
hin. 1861 A.B. Horr (¢/tZ-), The English Cathedral, 


CATHEDRATIC. 


b. Taken as a type of the Episcopal system. 

1679 Fstabl, Test 11 They had..ruin‘d the Monarchy, 
and pull'd down the old Cathedral, withont Establishing, . 
3 hurch at all. 

, FE. Chief centre of anthority and teaching, 

3643 Mitton Divorce To Parlt., Our ancient Druides, by 
whom this Iand was the Cathedral of Philosophy to France. 
1651 Riccs New Disp. Pref. 5 Let England then keep that 
honour..to be the Cathedral to other Nrtions. 

8. attrih. and Comb., as cathedral air, chime, close, 
dome, family, front, man, music, service, spire, 
tower, town, walk (=resembling an aisle in a 
cathedral); cathedral-like, -wise advbs. 

1644 T. Hite Aight Separation (1645) 34 This made 
“Cathedral aire (for the most part) so impure. 1841 
Peuny Cycl. s. v. Salisbury, There is in the ‘cathedral 
close a college or almshouse for ten clergymen‘s widows. 
1877 Bryant Lit. People of Snow 155 Like some vast 
*cathedral-dome. 1749 in Swift's Lett. (1766) 11.264 When 
there is a place vacant in your family ..1 mean your “cathe- 
dral family. 1864 Texnyson Sea Dreams au Huge *cathe- 
dral fronts of every age. 1631 Werever Anc. Fun. Mon. 
628 This Church is spatious, beautifull, and built *Cathe- 
drall-like. 1694 Providence of God 67 As ready and perfect 
in their Responses, as any *Cathedral-man whatever. 1880 
Grove Dict. Afus., "Cathedral Music, music composed for 
use in English Cathedral Service since the Reformation, 
1704 Locxe (J.) His constant and lar assisting at the 
“cathedral service. 1842 Tennyson Gardener's Dau. 213 
The gray “cathedral towers Keveal'd their shining windows. 
@1859 Macattay flist. Lug. (1861) V. 157 Visions of .. 
closes in old *cathedral towns. 17.. Pore ale Cowley 
13 Here aged trees *Cathedral walks compose. a1 
Biackstone Farewell Afuse 22 Aged elms..In long cathe- 
dral walks extend, 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 80 (1756) 1. 
354 The service was performed “cathedral. wise, 

Hence Cathe:drale-sque, Cathedra‘lic, Cathe'- 
dralish, adjs., like a cathedral; Cathedralized 
a., converted into a cathedral; Cathe-dralism, 
the cathedral system. 

1884 Pall Afall G.7 ‘ht 2f2 Such magnificent minsters 
and cathedralesque churches as Tewkesbury, Malvern, 
Wimborne. 1870 Hawtnorxe Lug. Nofe-bks. (1879) 1. 
206 Almost cath eavaiie in its dimensions. 1840 ‘Lovers 
Let. in Aly life as Author (1886) 43 A large cathedralish 
church. 1885 G, N. Boaroman in Advance (Chicago) 3 
Dec, 777 One large element of English religious character 
wise Hat may coin a word, Cathedralism. 1861 A. B. Horr 
Eug. Cathedr, 19th C, 178 Thecathedralised abbey churches. 

Cathedraled (kaprdrild), a. [f. CaTHepran 
5b,4+-ED*,] In various nonce-uses, as + a. Seated 
on a cathedra or throne; b. Vaulted like a cathe- 


dral; @. Adored with or having a cathedral, 

1611 Hevwooo Gold. Age we iL Whs. 1874 IIL. 37 The 
cittadell Where the Cathedral’d Saturneis enthron‘d. 1830 
‘TENNYSON /’ocis 125 Catbedralled caverns of thick ribbed 
gold. 1 Fraser's Mag. XX1. 126 Cathedraled Bristol, 
castled Nottingham. 1850 L. Hunt A wfodiog. IL, xxi. 
106 Florence lay clear an cathedralled before us. 

+Cathe'dralist. O/s. [see -ist.] A sup- 
porter of the cathedral or episcopal systcin ; one 
of the clergy of.a cathedral, 

1644 Jus Populi 12 We need not doubt this promissor was 
some Cathedralist within orders, he does so shufile Priests 
and Princes together. 1644_J essor Angel of F; aa Our 
Cathedralists pretend the Church but meane the Bishops 
and themselves. 1661 Paynne £.rub. in Com. Prayer 23 
Sober, judicious Protestants, Prelates and Cathedrahsts. 

Cathedra-‘rian, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. cathedra- 
vi-us (f, cathedra\+-an.] Of or belonging to a 


cathedra or chair ( fedantic). 

1830 Lytton Eugene A. i. 5 Tho traveller taking advan- 
tage of Peter's hasty abandonment of his cathedrarian ac- 
commodation, seized the vacant chair. 


+Cathedrate, a. Ols. rare—". [f. CaTHEDRA 
+-ATE2,] Containing a cathedra or bishop's scat. 
1996 pigs cae” usted, Rights Couvoc.(1701) App. 
43 You our said Bishops. .in your Cathedrate Churches. 
So +Cathedrated #//. a. enthroned on the 
bishop's seat ; installed in the professorial ehair, 
1626 WW. Scrarer Expos. 2 Thess. (1629)128 At length wee 
finde him [Antichrist] n Bishop Cathedrated ia the Church. 
1654 R. Wuitiock Obsero. Afanners Eug. 385 (T.) With 
the cathedrated authority of a prelector or publick reader. 


Cathedra'tic, 2z,and sé. [ad. med.L. cathe- 
draticns, {. cathedra, Cf. ¥. eathédratigue.] 

1. Zaz, Pertaining to the bishop's seat; belong- 
ing to the episcopal sce; in cathedratic payment, 
imposition, right. 

1661 J. Srernexs Procurations 85 This Cathedratick 

yment to the Bishop from the beneficed Clergie within 

is Dicecess, /did. 97 This Cathedratick imposition. 1725 
tr. Daupin’s Ecc. Wat. I. uw iii, 41 They gave the Bishop 
the Third Part of these Oblations, which was called the 
Right Cathedratick [droft cathédratigue). 


2. Pronounced ex cathedn?, or from the chair, 


anthoritative. 

18.. Fraser's Afig. (O.) There is the prestige of rntiquity 
which adds the authority of venernbility to cathedratic 
precepts, 1871 T, A. Trotrope Durnuton Abb. IL, xvii. 281 
‘Nothing is a matter of course!’ said Mr. Burrows, in a 

‘ery cathedratic manner. ‘ ; 

. gtasi-sh, =cathedratic payment ini. Also 

n the L. form cathedraticum (see Du Cange). 

1670 Biount Law Dict. Cathedvatick (Cathedraticum) 
is a Sum of 2s. paid to the Bishop by the Inferior Clergy, 
in Argumentum subjectionis and ob honorem Cathedrz. 
rzatin Battry, 1774 1. West Autig, Furness (1805) 203 
The cathedreticum, synodales, nnd the procurations of the 
apostolic see, 1846 MeCutrocu Ace. Brit, Hipire (1854) 


CATHEDRATICAL. 


1. 305 The emoluments of a [Roman Catholic] bishop arise 
from his parish, from licenses, and from the cathedraticum. 

Cathedra‘tical, a. and s4.=pree. 

@ 1670 Hacker df, 1 tlliants u. (2692) 54 When you do 
not pay your procurations only, but your cathedraticalsand 
synodals also, wee 

Hence Cathedra‘tically adv., authoritatively. 

1828 Edin. Rev. XLVIII. s05 ‘he wisdom of this world 
cannot tolerate the idea that so little is left for it cathedrati- 
cally to perform, with dogmatic certainty. . 

+Cather, cayther. Ots. exc. dial. [?a. 
Welsh cader chair, cradle, wooden frame.) A 


cradle; a scaffolding. 

1368 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 129 Paid for poles 
and bordes to make the cather for the steple. [Cf. 130 For 
makinge of a cradelle to goe about the steple.]_ 1750 J. Con 
Lier Wes. 66 (Lance. Gloss.) Th’ barn ot wur i’ th’ keather. 
1859 E.. Waveu (/3id,) Keep th’ keyther stirrin’ gently. 

Catheran, catherein: see CATERAN. 

Catheretic (keptretik), a. and sh. Med, 
Sometimes written catheretie. [ad. Gr. xadat- 
peruxds (in Galen) destructive, consuming, f. nadac- 
peiv to take down, reduce, destroy (f. xara down 
+alpeiv to take). Cf F. cathérétigue.] Waving 
power to destroy, reduce or consume ; corrosive. 
As sh.: An agent for consuming superfluous flesh : 


a name given to the milder caustics. 

1634 I’. Jounson Parey's Chirurg. xxvi. xviti, (1678) 640 
Some {Pyroticks] are termed Catheretick or corroding, for 
that they waste the proud flesh of an ulcerated..part. 171 
Lond, & Country Brew, w. (1743) 299 A hot pungent, cad 
Matter, of a catheretie Nature, insomuch that, if applied 
Plaister-wise to the Skin, it will raise a Blister. 1887 Hon- 
Lyn Med. Dict., Cathxretics, the milder caustics, as 1odine, 
creasote, etc., also remedies which reduce superfluous flesh. 

So + Cathere‘tical a. =prec. 

1638 A. Rean Chirurg. ix. 66 Cathereticall medicaments. 

Catherine (kxpérin). AlsoCatharine, Kath-. 


, 


[F. Catherine, moa.L, Catharina, earlier Katerina, 
repr. Gr. Alxarepiva name of the saint, subseq. 
assimilated in spelling to sa@apés pure.) The 
name of a legendary Saint and Martyr of Alex- 
andria ; whence a female Christian name. 

The name of a kind of carriage. 

1861 Ainstar Reuin. Se. Gentleman 172, 1 accompanied 
Miss Baillie to the review in her catherine, a carriage nearly 
similar to a gig, but with a roof raised on rods, to give pro- 
tection from the sun. [This was in Jamaica.) 

Catherine pear. A small and early variety of 


pear. Also a variety of plum. 

164x Suckiinc Ballad on Wedding Wks, (1709) 31 Streaks 
of red were mingled there, Such as are on a Katherine 
Pear, The Side that’s next the Sun. 1664 Evetyn Aad/. 
Hort, (1729) 233 Catalogue of. .excellent Fruit Trees, Plums 
..Damasq, Violet, Date, Catherine. 1720 Gav /astorals 
ili, Catherine pears adorn my ruddy cheek. 1819 Crasar 
T. of Hall x. 599 "Twas not the lighter red, that partly 
streaks ‘The Catherine pear, that brighten’d o’er her cheeks. 

Catherine wheel. 

1. The figure of a wheel with spikes projecting 
from its circumference (in reference to the legend 


of St. Catherine’s martyrdom). ¢sf. in Heraldry. 

[a r2ag Leg. Kath, 1942 Hat 3arkin fowr hweoles, ant let 
purhdriuen prefter pe spaken ant te felien mid irnene gadien.) 
1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xi. xv. 206 Others likewise 
have (as they brag) a Katharine wheel upon their bodies. 
1650 B. Discolliwminitueue 17 Vhough they turn their Rowels 
into Katherine-wheeles till they have over-taken their Ends. 
1703 Lond, Gaz. No. 3906/4 ‘The Coat 2 Spread Eagles 

uarter’d with Catharine Wheels. 1864 Boutru. Heraldry 

list. & Pop. xxi. (ed. 3) 360 A Catherine wheel or. 

attrib, 1607 Wester Northw. Hoe m.i, A short Dutch 
waist, with a round Catherine-Wheel Fardingale. 

2. Arch. (Also Catherine-wheel window.) ‘A 
window or compartment of a window of a circular 
form with radiating divisions or spokes ’ (Gwilt). 

1848 Rickman Goth, Archit. xxxviii, A circular window 
filled with fine flowing tracery, of the character often called 
a ‘Catherine wheel’. ; 

3. A kind of firework which rotates, while burn- 
ing, in the manner of a wheel. (Also called f7n- 
wheel.) 

1760 Witsonin P/il. Trans. LI. 906 In the same manner 
that a Catherine-wheel is nade to tirn round in a direction 
contrary to that in which the small rockets affixed to its 
periphery discharge themselves. 1836 E. Howarp X. 
Reefer xvi, A noble Catherine wheel liad just begun to fizz. 
ae Dickens S&. Boz (1850) 188/2 A noise like the first 
indication a catherine-wheel gives of. .its going off, 

4. transf. and fig. (chiefly from 3). Also aétrid. 
To turn Catherineg-wheels : to tim lateral summer- 
saults (=CART-WHEEL 3). 

1861 Titues 29 July, The Catherine wheel is busy throwing 
out sparks and fiery flashes all round the world. 1870 
Lowen, Study Wiud, (1886) 79 Catharine-wheel republics, 
always in revolution while Ate powder lasts. 1881 I. J. 
Worpotsr Sissie xxiv, I have seen that boy put down his 
basket of medicine and turn ‘Catherine wheels’ in the 
Street, 1887 Saf. Rev. 16 July 100/1 [Mr. Gale) admits that 
the ‘Catherine Wheel’ style of bowling has enabled bowlers 
to acquire a double break. 

+ Cathering, O6s. = CATHETER. 

1 R, Copranp Galyen’s Therap. 2 11 iij, Ve can nat 
wel vse a syring of bras y* the grekes call Cathering, but 
bt ah partytely the posycyon..of all the bladder, 

‘thern, [Corruption of CaTnenine. Cf.: 

1669 Davoren Egil. Tyrannic Love 30 Here Nelly lics, 
who, though she lived a slattern, Yet died a princess, acting 
in St. Catherine. } 

Von. IL 
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A festival or merry-making on St. Catherine’s day 
(Nov. 23). So Catherning vé/. sé. 

1596 Forman Diary a $3 At 4 I went first to see the 
garden catherne. 1730 Lamotre Ass. Poetry § aint. 126 
(Brand) Young women meeting on the 2sth of November, 
and making merry together, which they call Catherning. 

attrib, [1476 Wt of Scot ton (Somerset Ho.) A flatte pece 
of siluur calfed a Kateryn cupp.] 1849 Hatiiwee, Pep. 
Rhymes (Brand), The Dean of Worcester informs me that 
the Chapter have a practice of preparing a rich bow] of 
wine and spices, called ‘The Cathern Bowl’, for the in- 
habitants of the college precincts npon that day {Nov. 25]. 

Cathern, obs. torm of CauLpron, 

Cathetal (kex'p/iil), @ Alsok-. [f. Caruetus 
+-AL.] Perlaining to a cathetus; perpendicular. 

1874 tr. Lommel’s Light 64 The rays which fall perpen- 
dicularly upon the kathetal surface pass without deflection 
through the glass. 1880 WresTeR Suff. 

Catheter (kzepito1). Aled. [a. L. catheter, a, 
Gr, xa@ernp anything Ict down into, a catheter, 
f. xa0tévas to send or let down.) A long tabular 
instrument, of metal or caoutchonc, more or less 
eurved at the end, for passing into the bladder 
in order to draw off urine, etc.; a similar tube for 
use with other canals (¢. ¢. the Eustachian catheter). 

1601 Mannincuam Diary b’eb.23 A crooked instrnmentcon- 
caued at the one ende called a catheter. 1684 R. Jouxson 
Linchirid, Med, \W. xxiv. 275 Draw away the Urine with a 
Catheter, 1844 Durston Deafiess 43 Warm water .. may 
he injected, by means of a catheter introduced into the Ens. 
tachian tube, into the meatus, 1876 Gross Lis. Lladder 35. 

Ca‘theterism. Ved. [ad. L. cathelérism-us 
(in Kersey 1708-215, a, Gr. kadernpro pos, £. xadernp 
(see prec.).] The employment of a catheter. 

1721 Battey Catheterism, the Operation of injecting any 
thing into the Bladder by a Catheter. 1839-47 Topp Cyeé. 
Anat. WI. 924/1. 1844 Durion Deafness 71 The application 
of catheterism to the Eustachian tube. 

So Catheterizev. (cf. F. cathctériser], to employ 
a catheter; Ca-theteriza‘tion. 

1849-52 Tonn Cycl. Anat, IV. 1260/1 The patient .. had 
been frequently the subject of catheierization, 1874 Roosa 
Dis. Ear 38 Restoration of hearing by means of catheteriza- 
tion of the tube through the nose. 1881 Syd. Sec, Lev, 
Catheterise, to introduce a catheter. 

Cathetometer (kxpite:métor. [f-Gr. cadero-s 
CATHETUS +-METER, Cf. F. cathdfométre.] An 
instrament for measuring vertical distances, es/. 
small differences of level of liquid columns in tubes. 

1864 in Wesster. 1871 B. Srnwart /Zeat § 63 The dif- 
ference of level between the surface of mercury in the two 
tubes was read by means of a cathetometer. 1879 Thomson 
& Var Nat. Chil 1.1. § 429 ‘The Cathetometer is used for 
the accurate determination of differences of level. 

|| Cathetus (k:e'pitds’. Also kath-. [a. L. 
cathetus, a. Gr. KaOeros (Sc. ypayey) 2 perpendicn- 
lar line, xd@eros adj, ‘let down, perpendicular’, 
f. xa@tévas to let down.] A straight line falling 


perpendicularly on another straight line or surface. 

1571 Dicces /autom. w. Def. 20 It shal be named the 
Axis or Kathetus of that body. 1622 Pracuam Gent. 
Exerc. 1. xi. (1634) 38. 1676 Baker in Rigaud Corr. Sc. 
Afen (1841) II. 13 Having the cathetus of the first and the 
common hypotenuse given, to find the cathetus of the sim- 
ple angle. 1751 Cuamprrs Cycé. s.v., Cathetus of Incidence 
. ea right line drawn from a radiant point, perpendicular to 
the reflecting line, or the plane of the speculum, or mirror. 
Cathetus of Reflexion, etc. 1817 Coresrooke Algebra 
s9 The céti or upright is thecathetus. 1875 Gwitt 4 ochid?. 
Gloss. Cathefus, a perpendicular line passing through the 
centre of a cylindrical body as a baluster ora column. It 
is also a line falling perpendicularly, and passing through 
the centre or eye of the volute of the lonic capital, 

Cathodal (ka:pedal), a. Also kath-. [f. Gr. 
«aboSos way down (see next) + -AL.] 

1. Electr. Belonging to the cathode, 

1882 Athenvum 8 July 50/3 The character (anodal or 
kathodal) of the electric charge. 

2. Bot, = CaTHoDICc 2. 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 366 In Fontinalis the branch arises 
beneath the median line of the leaf; but in Sphagnum be- 
neath its cathodal half. 

Cathode (kxpoud). Electr, Also Kath-. [ad. 
Gr. x4@o80s a going down, way down, f. card down 
+68és way.] a. The path by which an electric 
current leaves the electrolyte and passes into the 
negative pole; the point or surface in contact with 
the negative pole; in electro-metallurgy the ob- 
ject to be electro-plated. b. The negative pole. 
Opposed to avode: sec ELECTRODE. 

1834 Farapay Kes. Electr. (1839) § 663 The cathode is 
thag surface at which the current leaves the decomposing 
body, and is its positive extremity. 1839 Proc. Amer. 
Phil. Soc. 1, 109 The lower electrode formed the cathode, 
1870 R. Fercuson Electr. 161 The poles .. are called elee- 
trodes..the — pole being called the cathode. 18975 Une. Dict. 
Arts Il. 21 ¢ deposit was formed in twenty-four hours 
upon the whole of the cathode. 1881 Afefa! World No. 9. 
131 Therobject to be coppered is to be .. attached as a ca- 
thode. .when it will become rapidly coated with an adherent 
film of metallic copper. 1883 E. H. Gorpon Elect». § Magn. 
(ed. 2) II. 1'I’he electrode attached to the zinc of the battery 
is called the cathode, and the other, the anode. 


Cathodic (kipedik), @ Also kath-. [f. as 
prec. + -Ie.]) 
1. Phys. Of nerve foree: Proceeding from a 


nerve-centre ; efferent. 
1852 M. Tate Viastaltic Nervous Syst, (Mayne). 
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2. Bot. (Of leaves arranged on the axis spirally.) 
See qnots. 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 190 \f the spiral winds from right 
to left, the right edge of the leaves (as you ascend} is called 
the Kathodic, the left edge the anodic. /éid. 199 So that 
..all the segments are broader on the anodic than on the 
kathodic side. 1884 Bowrr & Scott De Bary's Phaner. & 
Ferns 238 Tietween the median and descending, or kathodic 
lateral bundle. 

Cat-hole, 4. Forms: 1 eatthola, 7 eat’s- 
hole, 7- cat-hole. 

+1. ‘The hole or den of the wild cat. Ods. 

854 Chart. A thelwolfin Cod. Dipl. V. 103 Of Sam wogan 
hlince on da catthola; of San cattholan on Wenbeorhge. 

2. A hole in a wall, door, etc., large cnough to 
let a cat through. 

a 1625 Fietcurr Wad Lover in. ii, Is there ne'er a cat- 
hole Where 1 may creep through? 1721 Kenty Sc. Prom. 
145 (Jam.) ‘ He has left the key in the cat hole’ to signify 
that a man has run away from his creditors. 1808 Aled. 
Frni. XUX. 120A large round ball..which rolled along the 
floor of the room until it came to a cat-hole in the door, 

3. Naut, One of the two holes at the stern of 
the ship, through which a eable or hawser ean be 
passed for steadying or heaving the ship astern, etc. 

a 1642 Sir W. Moxson Naval Lracts ut. 41704) 346/1 
Cat-holes are over the Ports in the Gun- Room, right with the 
Capstain, to heave the Ship a stern by a Cable, or Hause. 

| 4A deep pool in a river. 
{1883 Century Adag. 378 He seated himself at the edge of 
| deep pool, or *cat-hole’. 

Catholic karpolik’, a and sé. [a. V. catho- 
| féyee 13th c. in Littré) ad. late 1. catholic-us, 
| a. Gr. xa@odckés veneral, universal, f. sa6vAou 

(i.e. sa6" GAov) on the whole, in general, as a whole, 
| generally. universally, f. xavad concerning, in re- 

spect of, according to+dAcs whole. If immed, 

derived from 1. or Gr., the Eng. word would, 
according to the regular analogy of words in -1¢, 
have been accented catholic .] 

I. In non-ecelesiastical tse. 

L. gen. Universal. 

rggt ‘I’. Watson Logike 1b, Catholike being a grecke word 
signifieth nothing in English but universall or common, 
1613 KC. Vutle Aliph. ied. 3) Catholicke, vninersall or 
generall. 1660 Ixchto Bentio. & Cr, (1682) 1, The Indis- 
putable Commands of a Catholick Dictator in knowledge. 
1885) Vines wweekly ed.) 11 Sept. 7/1 Science is tmly 
catholic, and is hounded only by the universe. 

+2. In specilic uses: a. Universally prevalent: 
said e.g. of substances, actions, laws, principles, 
custoins, conditions, ete. O6;. 

161 ‘I’, Norton Calvin's ust, ut. 248 This is to be holden 
for a catholike principle. 1615 Crook Body of Man 418 
lt isa Catholicke principle, Kuery thing is preserued and 
refreshed with his like. 1657 5. Purcttas Ped. Flping-/ns. 
gs ‘Vhis,is a cominon, but no catholiqne custome [among 
eens for l have often observed the contrary. 1660 Suar- 
rock Tegetables 79 The universal and catholick order of 
all bulbous plants, is..that about St. James’ tyde they be 
taken out of the ground, 1662 STu.tinceL. Orig. Seer. un. 
ii. $14 he Catholick Laws of nature which appear in the 
world. 1665-6 /’Aid, Trans. 1. 192 All Bodies are made of 
one Catholick matter common to them all. 1675 Evetyx 
Terra (1729) 10 There is Lut one Catholic homogeneous, 
fluid matter, 1692 Bextiry Boyde Lect. 112 This Catholick 
Principle of Gravitation, 1696 Enwarns Fist. §& Prowid. 
God 1. 3 A great proof of the catholick degeneracy of this 
present age. 2 

+b. Universally applicable or efficient ; spec. of 
medicines, remedies. Obs. 

1612 Woopate Surg. Alate Wks. (1653) 43 It hath the 
prime place, fora Catholick medicine in exulcerations. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. uw. v. 1. v. (1651) 393 There is no Catho- 
like medicine to be had: that which helps one is pernitious 
toanother. 1658 A. Fox Wfurts’ Surg. w. ii. 309 A Catho- 

click Plaister, used for all wounds and stabs. 1671 SaLmox 

Syn. Med. m. xlix. 559 A noble Extract, and a catholick 

urge. 69x Ray Creation 1. (1704) 115 Fire .. which 
is the only Catholick Dissolvent. 1693 Stare in PAs. 
Trans. XV. 906 Tho’ Spirit of Wine be a very Catholic 

Menstruum, 1713 Lod. § Country Brew. w. (1743) 261 

[Water] is the only Catholick Nounsinient ofall Vegetables, 

Animals, and Minerals. 1752 Home £ss. (1777) Il. at 

Accurate and just reasoning 1s the only Catholic remedy. 

+e. More loosely; Common, prevalent. Ods. 
x607 DEKKER North. Hoey. Wks. 1873 IT, 74 What is 
more catholick i’ the city than for husbands daily for to for- 
give the nightly sins of their bedfellows? 1631 MassinGER 

Emper, of East ww. iv, The pox, sir..Is the more catholic 

sickness. 1660 Suarrock I egetadles 130 Hot beds are the 
most general and catholick help. | 

+ a. Entire, without exception, Os. 

1664 Eveiys Sylva 19 Deep interring of Roots is amongst 
the Catholick Mistakes. foe Daynen Even, Love Wi. iy 
Alon. And, how fares my Son-in-law that livesthere? A/ed. 
In Catholick Health, Sir. ‘ K 

3. In current use: a@. Of universal human in- 


terest or use; touching the needs, interests, or 


sympathies of all men. 

@ 1631 Donne Serm. Ixvi. (1640) So are there some.. 
Catholique, universal Psalines, that apply themselves to all 
necessities. 1704 Swirr Alech. ONEEES Spirit (1711) 279 
All my Writings .. for universal Nature, and Mankind in 
general. And of such Catholick Use I esteem this present 
Disquisition. 1838-9 Hattam Hist. Lit. in. v.§ 4 Catholie 
poetry, by which I mean that which is good in all ages and 
countries, 1844 Emerson Lect. New Eug. Ref, Wks.(Bohn) 
I. 264 A grand phalanx of the best of the human race, 
banded for some catholic object. 1867 Frovor Short Stud. 
363 What was of catholic rather than national interest. 
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b. [faving sympathies with, or embracing, all: 
said of men, their feelings, tastes, etc. ; also fig. of 
things. (Closely connected with 8.) 

1586 Baicut Afelanch. iv. 16 The stomach becomineth the 
most Catholicke part in all the bodie, carying a more in- 
different affection to what soever is receiued then anie part 
beside. 1817 CoLeripcr Aiog. Lit, 1. iv. 73 Others more 
catholic in their taste. 1620 J. PARKINSON MParadisos xxvi. 
215 Such as are Catholicke obseruers of all natures store. 
1833 Lams Elia, Books § Read., I bless my stars for a taste 
so catholic, so unexcluding. 1851 Cariyie Sferding 1. jv. 
(9872) 31 Of these two Universities, Cambridge is decidedly 
the more catholic (not Roman catholic, but Human catholic). 
1878 Stevenson /nland Voy., On these different mani- 
festations, the sun poured its clear and catholic looks, 1879 
‘Tourcre Fool's Err. xxxviii. 271 A man of unusually broad 
and catholic feeling. 


4. Catholic Epistle: a name originally given to 
the ‘general’ epistles of James, Peter, and Jude, 
and the first of John, as not being addressed to 
particular churehes or persons, The second and 
third epistles of John are now conventionally in- 


eluded among the number. 

It is not certain that this was the original sense of 
émaroAy xaQoAtch, Since some early writers appear to use it 
in the sense ‘genuine and accepted’ (see Canonicat): bit 
the attribute has heen understood in the sense ‘ encyclical’ 
or ‘general’ since the roth or rth c. A A 

1g8a N. T. (Khem) James (heading) The Catholic Epistle 
of St. James the apostle. 172g tr. ia eas Eel. Hist. 1. v. 

The Encyclick, Circular, or Catholick Letters, were ad- 
dress’d to all Churches, or to all the Faithful. 1855 West- 
coTr Canon NT, (s881) 395 It may be inferred that the 
seven Catholic Epistles were formed into a collection at the 
close of the third century. 


II. In ecclesiastical use. 

The earlier history of this lies outside English, and may 
be found in such works as Smith's Dict. Chrtstian Anti. 
or in Lightfoot's Zgsttins F. 398-400, 605-6075 TE. 330-392. 
“I xaBoAcky éxxAnaotia ‘the catholic church* or ‘church 
universal’, was first applied to the whole body of be- 
lievers as distinguished from an individual congregation 
or ‘particular body of Christians’, But to the primary idea 
of extension ‘the ideas of doctrine and unity’ were super. 
added; and so the term came to connote the Church first 
as orthodox, in opposition to heretics, next as one his- 
torically, in opposition to schismatics. Out of this widest 
qualitative sense arose a variety of subordinate senses; it 
was applied to the faith the Church held, to particular 
communities or even individual members belonging to it, 
and especially in the East, to cathedrals as distinguished 
from: parish churches, then later to parish churches as 
opposed to oratories or monastic chapels. After the separa- 
tion of East and West ’ Catholic’ was assumed as its descrip- 
tive epithet by the Western or Latin Church, as ‘Orthodox’ 
was by the legen or Greek. At the Reformation the 
term ' Catholic’ was claimed as its exclusive right by the 
body remaining under the Roman obedience, in opposition 
to the ' Protestant’ or ‘Reformed’ National Churches. 
These, however, also retained the term, giving it, for the 
most part, a wider and more ideal or absolute sense, as the 
attribute of no single conmnunity, but only of the whole 
communion of the saved and saintly in all churches and 
ages. In England, it was claimed that the Church, even as 
Reformed, was the national branch of the ‘ Catholic Church” 
in its proper historical sense. As a consequence, in order to 
distinguish the unreformed Latin Church, its chosen epithet 
of ’Catholic’ was further qualified hy ‘Roman’; but see 
sense 7. Ou this Srey ee io Canoe has been used 
by some, since about »835, of the Anglican Church, 


5. Catholic Church, Church Catholic: the 
Church universal, the whole body of Christians, 
1589 (afunctions by Queens Majestie Div, Ye shall praye 


” for Christes holy Chatholique church, that is, for the whole 


congregation of Christian people, dispearsed throughout the 
whole worlde, and specially for the Church of England and 
Irelande. 1560-61 Scotch Conf. Faith xvi, Whiche Kirk is 
Catholik, that is universall, becaus it conteanes the Elect of 
all aiges, all realmes, nationis, and tounges, be thai of 
the Jewis or be thai of the Gentiles, who have communioun 
and societie with God the Father, and with his Sone Christ 
Jesus. 16:0 Prynne Anti-Armin. 129 There is a holy 
Catholicke Church, to wit, the whole company of Gods Elect. 
1645 UssHer Body Dv. (1647) 187 The Catholick Church, 
that is, God's whole or universall Assembly. 1651 BAxTER 
Inf, Bapt. 304, U hope this learned man doth not take the 
particular Romie hurch, for the Catholick Church. 1685 
Ken C&A, Catech., ‘ Holy Cath. Ch. 1839 Yrowrt Ane. 
Brit. Ch. xi. (1847) 110 As members of the church catholic. 
Aad. In this sense many sccept the article of the Creed, ‘1 
believe in the holy catholic church’. 

b. Of or belonging to the church universal, uni- 
versal Christian. 

1579 Funke /leskins’ Parl. gg He can neuer prooue his 
reseruation to be catholike or vniversally allowed and prac- 
tised of the Church. 1651 C. Cartwricnt Cert. Relig. 1.10 
‘That Church whose Doctrine is most Catholick and uni- 
versall must be the Catholick Church. 1657 Cromwett Sf. 
3.Apr., Such a Catholic interest of the people of God. 17797 
Fretcnrr Aeconcil, Wks. 1795 1V. 211 A great friend to 
a catholic gospel. 1 peta & Jess Corr. 1. ye A 
catholic liturgy must be formed on a catholic plan; that is, 
from a harmony of those dispersed and vital truths, which 
in different ages, different countries, and different churches, 
were popularly, and effectually embodied, in established 
liturgies, 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1. 250 Christianity in 


‘all Churches was, and ever must be, in its essence Catholic 


one and indivisible. 

6. As an epithet, applicd to the Ancient Church, 
as it existed undivided, prior to the separation of 
East and West, and of a church or churches stand- 
ing in historical continuity therewith, and elaiming 
to be identical with it in doctrine, diseipline, orders, 
and sacraments. (a.) After the separation, as- 
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sumed by the Western or Latin Church, and so 
commonly applied historically. (é.) After the 
Reformation in the 16th ¢. claimed as its exclu- 
sive title by that part of the Wester Church 
which remained under the Roman obedience (sce 
7); but (c.) held by Anglicans not to beso limited, 
but to include the Church of England, as the 
proper continuation in England, alike of the 
Ancient and the Weslerm Church. 

(Whatever the application, the implied sense is ‘the Church: 
or Churches when now truly represent the ancient undi- 
vided Church of Christendom ’.) 

1532 Morr Confut. Tindale Wks. 690/1 The very name 
he sayth of catholike, y' is to sai vniuersal, gaue to ward y* 
getting of hys credence y* catholike church gret autoritye. 
¢1934 Asp, Lex in Lingard //ist, Hing. (1855) V. i. 18/1 
note, So that... the unitie of the faiethe and of the Catho- 
lique Chyrche [be] saved. 1s52 Apr. Hamitton Catech. 
(1884) 47 Quhilk catholike kirk is trewly represented in all 
marie counsellis. 1651 Hoses Leviath. Wks. 1839 IIL. 
597 The Christians of that time [before Constantine], except 
a few, in respect of whose paucity the rest were called the 
Catholic Church and others heretics. ¢1670 Jer. T'avtor 
Duty of Clergy ii. 4 Vhe Catholic Church hath been too 
ios and too soon divided. . but in things simply necessary, 
God hath preserved us still unbroken : all nations and all 
ages recite the Creed. .and all Churches have been governed 
by Bishops. 1704 Netson Fest. § Fasts vii. (1739) 538 The 
ancientest Fathers of the Catholick Church. 1834 7‘raefs 
for Times No. 61, We {English Church} are a branch of 
the Church Catholic. 1854 Hoox C&. Dict.s.v. Creed, There 
are three creeds recognized by the catholic church. /d¢cd. 
s.v. Tradition, The great deference paid by the Church of 
England asa branch of the Catholic Church to tradition. 
1866 Lp. Romitty in Law Rep. Ey 29 ‘The Catholic 
Church of Christ, of which the char of England is a 
branch. sega Freeman Gen. Sketch vi. 111 The people of 
the Oriental provinces. .putting forth or adopting doctrines 
which the Catholic Church, both of the Old and of the New 
Rome, looked on as heretical. 

/fence, Of or belonging to this Church ; of the 
true apostolic Church, orthodox : 

a, Of belief, doctrine, etc. 

¢ 1800 Afelusine (1888) 3» My byleue is as a Catholique by- 
leue oughte for to be. a1ss6 Craxmer Ii ks. (1844) Fg An 
explication and assertion of the true catholic faith in the 
matter of the sacrament. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Athan. 
Crede, And the Catholike faithe is this: That we worship 
one God in trinitie, and trinitie in unitic. 1634 Hasinctox 
Castara(Arb.) 512 The Catholique faith is the fonndation on 
which he erects Religion. 1840 Tracts for Times No. 85 
vi, The Catholic or Church system of doctrine and worship. 
1854 Hook Ch. Dict. s.v. /mage worship, Protesting against 
Roman corruptions of the Catholic Faith. 

b. Of persons: [folding the faith of this 
Chureh ; rightly believing, orthodox. (This and 
a. appear to be the earliest uses in English. The 
sb. is in 1425.) 

e1goo Melusine (1888) 32 A man very catholoque & of 
good feith, 1831 Exrvot Gort. 11. xxiii, Wherein no good 
catholyke man “yl any th mae doute, thongh they be mer- 
uaylous. 1552 Hv1ort, Catholyke or perfect Christian, 
orthodoxrus., 1854 Hook CA. Dict. s.v4 1u ecclesiastical 
history. .a catholic Christian denotes an orthalox Christian. 
1881 Freeman /Zist. Geog. Eur. E. iv.10+ The lands ruled 
either by the Catholic Frank or by the Arian Goth, 

ce. Of the writers, fathers, or antiquity, of the 
ancient undivided chnrch, or acccpted by the 
orthodox historical church. 

1348 Unatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref.14 Whatsocuer in any 
catholike wryter is conteyned, 1593 Bu.son Gert. Christ's 
Ch. xi, What Presbytery the primitive Churches and Catho- 
like fathers did acknowledge. 1842 Tracts for 7tmes No. 
86 v. §3 What is popularity when it is opposed to Catholic 
Antiquity? 

d. Of a particular body: Forming part of, or 
in communion with, this church. (Cf. ANGLo- 
CaTuoLic.) 

1833 Cruse Ensebins vi. xiii. 265 One hishop ina catholic 
church. 1854 Hook Ch. Dict. s.v. Lights, We of the Anglo- 
Catholic Church. 7éfd. s.v. Catholic, A Catholic Church 
means a branch of this one great society, as the Church of 
England is said to be a Catholic Church: the Catholic 
Church includes all the Churches in the world under their 
legitimate Bishops. 

7. As are (since the Reformation) to the 
Church of Rome pee i apostolica catholica 
Romana) =Roman CatHouic, q.v. (Opposed to 
Protestant, Keformedl, Evangelical, Lutheran, 
Calvinistic, etc.) 

Roman Catuotic is the designation known to English 
law ; hut ‘ Catholic’ is that in ordinary use on the continent 
of F.urope, especially in the Latin countries ; hence historians 
frequently contrast ‘ Catholic’ and ‘ Protestant *, especially 
in reference to the continent; and, in familiar non-contro- 
versial use, ‘Catholic’ is often said instead of Roman 
Catholic, 

1554 (March) Q. Mary's Injnnct. in Wilkins Conctlia 
(1737) IV. 90 To remove them, and place catholic men 
in their rooms. a1gss J. Braprorp in Foxe A. & Af. 
(1583) 1647 This Latine seruice is a playne marke of anti- 
christs Catholike Synagoge. 1563 /bid, 1844 The Catholike 
prelates of the Popes band, 1588 ALLEN Admin. in Lin- 
gard Hist. Eng. (1855) VI. 358 She [Q. Eliz.) hath abolished 
the Catholic religion. 1602 Carew Cornzal/71a, A matter 
practised .. as well hy the reformed as Catholike Switzers. 
1620 Fr. Hunt (titie), Appeal to the King, proving that our 
Saviour was Author of the Catholic Roman Faith. 1622 
Rusnw. //isé, Coll, (1659) 1. 287 His Majesties Roman Catho- 
lick-Subjects. 1660 RK. Coxe Power & Snby. 215 H the Po 
would be Head of the Catholique Church, the King would 
be Tfead of the Church of England. 1790 Burke Fr. Rep. 
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Wks, V. 6o Whether .. the catholick heir [gave way] when 
the protestant was preferred. 1845 5. Austin Ranke's //ist. 
Ref. Ul.513 What was begun by the evangelical govern. 
ments, was carried on in an analogous manner by the 
catholic. 1845 Ericut Sp. Maynooth Grant 16 Apr. A 
Protestant soldiery, who, at the beck and command ofa Pro. 
testant priest, have butchered and killed a Catholic peasant. 
187a Freeman Gen, Sketch xiii. 252 Vhat the government 
of each German state might set up which religion it pleased, 
Catholic or Protestant. 1873 Morey Koxsscau 1, 229 A 
Catholic country like France. 
tb. Catholic Scat := Aposto.te See. Obs. 

In ancient times the xa@oAccot Opsvor or catholic sees, 
were those of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. 

1863 Foxe A. § A/.(1583) 798 The proud, cruell, and bloudy 
rage of the Catholique Seat. 

ce. Catholic Aiug, his Catholic Majesty: a title 
given to the kings of Spain, 

(In much earlier times the title belonged to the kings of 
France, Pipin being so called a.p. 767.) 

1555 Epen Decades W. Ind.'Vo Rdr. (Arh.) 50 By the 
moste catholyke & puissaunt kynge Ferdinando. /d/a. 288 
Wheruppon { wente into Spayne to the Catholyke kynge. 
1988 ALLEN (fit/c), Admonition to the Nobility and People 
of England .. by the high and mightie kinge Catholike of 
Spaine. 1627 Saxperson Serm. 1. 281 He that.. hath 
better title to the stile of most catholick king than sny that 
ever yet bare it..1 mean the devil, the prince of this 
world, 1636 MassixncEr pay Lover ww. i. 1704 fond, 
Gaz, No. 3987/3 To wait upon his Catholick Majesty. 1725 
De For ley. round IV, (1840) 280 Does not his Catholic 
majesty claim a title to the possession of it? 

d. See also B. 

8. Recognizing, or having sympathies with, all 
Christians; broadly charitable in religious mat- 
ters. (Cf. 3b. which differs only in not being 
restricted to hig ecclesiastical or religious.) 

1658 Baxter in H. Rogers ¥. Howe iii, (1863) 59 The Lord 
Protector is noted as a man of a catholic spirit, desirous of 
the unity and peace of all the servants of Christ. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe (1840) IT. vii. 158 If such a temper was uni- 
versal, we might be all Catholic Christians, whatever church 
or particular profession we joined to, or joined in. 1734 
Watts Relig. Fuv. (1789) 155 To see all the disciples of 
Christ grown up into such a catholic spirit, as to be ready 
to worship God their common Father..in the same as- 
sembly. 1874 Bracnie Sed/-Cult. 80 A spirit of deep and 
catholic piety. M 

+ 9. srausf. Orthodox (applied ¢.g. to orthodox 
Mohammedans). Oés. 

1613 Purcnas Piler, vir. vii. 575 They are not all Catholike 
Mahumetans. ~~ Pilgrimes v1. i. § 3 By some they 
are accounted Catholique or true Mahumetans, and by 
others they are holden for heretiks. . 

10. Catholic (and) Apostolic Church: the religious 
body otherwise called Irvingites. (See quots, 1861, 
1867.) 

(1837 Testimony to Bps., etc. 32 That no section of the 
baptized bears the character of the one Holy Catholic Apo- 
stolic Church.] 1861 Norron Restor. Apostles and Proph. 
in Cath, Apostolic Ch. 159 In assuming, as our only title and 
name, that of ‘the Catholic and Apostolic Church ’—we ar- 
rogate to ourselves nothing, for we do not appropriate it in 
any exclusive sense. 1867 Address in Miller /rvingism i. 
5 Catholic and Apostolic Churches, a name which we have 
not assumed, and to which we have no exclusive right .. 
Rut it is the only name by which we can, without protest, 
suffer ourselves to be led. 1888 Hh rtaker’s Almanac, 
Relig. Sects, Places .. certified to the Registrar-General on 
“i of persons described ns. .Catholic Apostolic Church. 

« 50, 

1. A member of a church recognized or claiming 
to be ‘ Catholie* in sense A. 6; ¢.g. an orthodox 
member of the Church before the disruption of 
East and West, as opposed to an Arian or other 
‘heretic’; of the Latin Church as opposed to the 
Greek or any separating sect or community (¢.¢. 
the Lollards); of a church or churches now taken 
to represent the primitive Church. 

¢ 1425 Wvntoun Crom, 1x. xxvi. 63 He was a constnnt Ca- 
tholike All Lollard he hatyt and fisrettke: 159 Hooker 
Ecel, Lol. w, $5 Let the Church of Rome be what it will, 
-« hold them for Catholics, or hold them for Heretics, it is 
not a _thing..in this present question greatly material, 
1597 J: Jones Presert. Bodie & Soule Ded., Wis .. of the 
faithfull, Christian, and Catholike certainly beleeued. 1609 
Biste (Douay) Procmial Annot,, Some of these bookes .. 
were sometimes doubted of hy some Catholiques, and called 
Apochryphal. 1704 tr. Le Clerc’s I’'rim, Fathers agt An 
Idict bearing date the 27th of February (380).. That those 
who would profess it should be cniled Catholics, and 
the others Hereticks. 1854 Hoox Ch. Dict. s.v., Let the 
member of the Church of England assert his right to the 
name of Catholic, since he is the only person in England 
who has a right to that name, The English Romanist isa 
Roman Schismatic, and not a Catholic. 1860 Frounr 
Mist. Eng. V1. 39, 1 must again remind my readers of the 
distinction between Catholic and Papist. Three quarters 
of the English ple were Catholics; that is, they were 
attached to the rene tany and traditionary doctrines of the 
Church. 187a Freeman Gen, Sketch v. 102 He [Chlodwig] 
became. .not only a Christian but a Catholic..all the other 
Tentonic Kings were Arians. 

2. spec. A member of the Roman Church. 

1570 B. Gooce Pop, Mingd. iv. (1880) 60 Accounting here 
for Catholickes, themselves & all their traine. 1581 (#/t/e) 
A Checke or Reproofe of M. Howlet .. with an answere to 
the Reasons why Catholikes (as they are called) refuse to 
goe to Church, 1588 Auten Admon.in Lingard /Zist. Eng. 
(1855) VI. 358/1 Not tolerable to the masters of her{Q. Eliz.) 
own séct, and to all Catholics in the world most ridiculous. 
160a Be, J. River (titi), A caveat to Irish Catholicks. 160 
Warner Alb, Eng. 1x. xlix. (1612) 226 Even Catholiques 
(that erred name doth please the Papists), 1611 Bante /'ref, 
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The Catholicks (meaning Popistr Romanists), 1636 FEaTLy 
Clavis Myst. xxxiv. 483 Other of the Pope his stoutest 
champions .. [say] we are sirnamed catholikes, therefore we 
areso. 1650 Str I, Nicnotasin M. /’afers (1886) 1. 180 That 
which has been proposed concerninge the Catholics, 1719 De 
For Crusoe (1840) EI. vi.1ss, [ama Catholic of the Koman 
Church, 1845 Bricut Sf. 16 Apr., The Irish Catholics 
would thank you infinitely more if you were to wipe out 
that foul blot, 1872 Freeman Gen. Sketch xiii. 254 The 
religious wars between the Catholics and Protestants within 
the country [France]. 1876 Green Short /is?. vii. § 4 The 
last hopes of the English Catholics were dispelled by the 
Queen's refusal to take part in the Council of Trent. 

3. Defined or limited by a word prefixed, as 
+ English Catholic, + Popish Catholic, ANGLO-Ca- 
THOLIC, RoMAN CATUOLIC, q. V. 

(See a different use of English Catholics, in sense 2 quot, 
1876.) 

1571, Furs (itd), Iwo Treatises.. Answere of the Chris- 
tian Protestant to the proud challenge of a Popish Catho- 
licke. 1985 Sin W. Uarzert (42¢/e), Letter to a Roman pre- 
tended Catholike. _ 1598 Haktuyt ee I. 397 Many rebels 
against her maiestie and popish catholigues. 1837 J. H. 

ewman Par. Serm. (1840) IIT. xiv, The Tloly Church 
throughout all the world is broken into many fragments .. 
we are the English Catholics, abroad are the Roman Ca- 
tholics.. elsewhcre are the Greek Catholics, and so on. 
1864 Hook Ch, Dict. s.v. Protestant, We tell the Papist 
that with respect to hin we are Protestant; we tell the Pro- 
testant Dissenter that in respect to hin we are Catholics ; 
and we may be called Protestant or Protesting Catholics, 
or as some of our writers describe us, An slo-Catholics. 

b. German Catholic, Old Catholic: names taken 
by religious parties who separated from the Roman 
Catholie communion in Germany, the former under 
Ronge in 1845 (reunited 1848), the latter after the 
Vatican Couneil in 1870-71. 

1871 Sunday Mag. Nov. 84/1 ‘She Old_Catholics have 
great hopes of support from the High Church party in 
England. 

+4 = CatTioLicos. Oés. 

161z Brerewoop Lang. 4 Relig. xxiv. 213 The Catholick 
of Armenia. /é2d¢. 210 They acknowledge obedience . . to 
two Patriarchs of their own! whom they term Catholicks. 
1735 Jonsson tr. Lobo's Abyssinia 307 Catholick like Patri- 
arch is no more than an empty Title without the Power. 

C. attrib. Of, relating to, affecting, or on the side 
of (Roman) Catholics. In Catholic Emancipation, 
ete, [In construction not distinct from the adj.] 
1791 J.Mitner(¢/t/e), Ashort Pamphlet onthe Cathol ic Ques- 
tion. 2795 Duicenan (¢i//e), Speech ou the Catholic Bill in 
the Irish House of Commons, 1805 Lp. Hawxessury (¢/¢/e), 
Speech in the House of Lords fon of May on the Catholic 
Petition. 1809 SouTHEY Zss. (1832) IT. 3or For these people 
Catholic Emancipation ean do nothing. 1878 Spence 
Watrote //ist. Zug. 11. vii. 145 The anti-Catholic member> 
of the Cabinet [in 1826] were as much opposed to their Catho- 
lic colleagues as to their regular opponents. /4/d. note, 
Persons in favour of emancipation were classed as Catholic 
statesmen. 5 

+ Catho'lical, a. Oés. [f. pree.+-aL.] Of or 
belonging to all, general, universal ; sf. belong- 
ing to the universal faith =Catuotic 5 b, 6a, ete. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 186 Y° catholicall or 
generall fayth of y° chirche. 1956 Lauper Tractale 540 
The Potent Kyng of kyngis all Preserue all Prencis Ca- 
tholycall. 1642 J. Eaton //oney.c. Free Fustif. 5 The 
Church Apostolica!! and Catholicall. 1674 Horton Serm. 
Rom. viii. 277 Vhe comforts of Religion and Christianity... 
are Catholical and Universal. 

b. of medicines : = CATHOLIC 2. 

1626 W. Fenner //tdiden Manna Wks. U. 377 But, like 
an Apotheecaries drug, Catholical. 1644 N. Joce.ine (fét/e), 
Parliament Physick for a Sin-Sick Nation .. containing a 
Catholicall Medicine for all Natures and Nations, 

Catholically (kapplikili), adv. [f. pree. + 
-LY.] Ina catholic manner. 

1926 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 197 They... that in a 
true herte catholycally byleneth the same, 1829 Black, 
Mag. XXV. 153 He did catholically dread the very name 
of what they called reform. 1855 MotLey Dutch Rep. 1. 
304 To consent that his niece should live Catholically after 
the marriage, 1887 7tmes 7 Apr. 3/5 The Couservatives.. 
were more catholically minded. 

So Catho'licalness. 

1731 Bawey Il, Catholicalness.. being of a catholick 
spirit, universalness. 

+ Catho-lican, a. Os. rare—'.=CaTHOLIC 7c. 

118 Dispatch in Ld. Berners Fro/ss. Pref. 153 Whiche 
the king Catholicans Cownsell goothe faste abowte to lette. 


Cathovlicate. rare. [ad.med.L. catholicat-ts.] 
The jurisdiction of an Armenian ca/holicus. 

1878 Stusps Lect. Study of Hist, (1886) 159 The Armenian 
Catholicos .. took refuge at Sis and founded there an inde- 
pendent or national Catholicate. 

Catholicism (kapp'lisiz’m, kepdlisiz’m). [f. 
CATHOLIC + -I8M. Cf. F. catholicisme.] 

1. The system, faith, and practice of the Catholic 
Church ; adherence to the Catholic Church. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Catholicisme. the orthodox Faith 
of the Catholick Church. 1685 Baxter Parafhr. Rom. xi. 
Annot., Much less will God ever confine the Church and 
Covenant of peculiarity to the Jewish Nation, and take it 
from the Gentiles, and cease Catholicism. 

b. usually of the Roman Catholic Chureh. 

1613-7 Purcnas Piles, Descr. (dia (1864) 131 Thomaan 
Christians. These Thomeans are now, as the Tesuites re- 
port, reduced to their Catholicisme. 1779 Swixsurne /rav. 
Spain xxix. (T.) All the pipsics that incre conversed with 
assurcd me of their sound catholicism. 1871 Morty Mol- 
faire (1886) 1 We may think of Voltairism ..as we think of 
Catholicism or the Renaissance or Calvinism. 
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ce. so Homan Catholicism. 

1870 Daily News 5 Dee., Mrs. Craik can do justice to the 
earnest and beautiful side of Roman Catholicism. 1876 
Grant Burgh Sch, Scot. w. xiii. 412 ‘The object .. being no 
doubt to ridicule Roman Catholicism. 

d. A trait, note, or act of a good Catholic. 

1609 ‘I’. Morton «ls. Udigeons 2 Who hold it a Catho- 
licisine to brand me with only an imaginaric imputation. 
1842 G. S. Faner /rovinc. Lett, 1844) IL. 286 Censure of 
what..we haye been led to deem genuine Catholicisms. 

42. =Catuouiciry 4. Obs. 

1647 Jer. Tavior Déssuas, Popery u. ii, Introd, (R.) Vhis 
broken consent is not an infallible testimony of the catho- 
licism of the Doctrine. 

3, = CaATHOLICITY 1. rare. 

1796 Morsu Amer. Geog. I. 454 All religions. .are tolerated 
and a spirit of liberality and catholicism is increasing. 

Catholicist (kapy'lisist). rare. [f. as pree. + 
-Ist.] An adherent or partisan of eatholicisin. 

1812 Monthly Mag. XXXII. 133 We reproach a man by 
terming him a Deist, Methodist, Catholicist. ; 

Catholicity (kepdli'siti). [f. as pree.+-I1y ; 
ef. F, catholictt’.] Catholic quality or character. 

1. The quality of being comprehensive in feeling, 
taste, syinpathy, ete.; frecdom from sectarian cx- 
clusiveness or narrowness. 

1843 Edin, Kev. Dec. 274 One of the greatest and iost 
attractive characteristics of his mind—its eatholicity. 1855 
H. Reep Leet. Eng. Lt. ii. (1878) 55 It is important to 
cultivate a true catholicity of taste. 1882 J. [awrttornnn 
Fort. Fool \, xxxi, Royalty itself could not compete witl 
Lady Mayfair in the brilliant catholicity of her entertain. 
ments, sae 

b. of religious fecling. 

1841 Myers Cath. 7h. 1. 435 This great principle of 
Christian Brotherhood ..a stronger feeling of the true Catho- 
licity of Christianity. 1868 Mars. BAatvour Wrkg. Women 
(ed. 31.173 True Christian catholicity of spirit. 1882 Farrar 
in Contemp. Rev. XLI. 813 The lessons of catholicity and 
toleration. 

2. Universal prevalence ; tmiversality. 

1868 Huxtey (ys. Basis Life 137, I share this cathvlicity 
of assimilation with other animals. 

8. Of a chureh or doctrine: The character of 
being universally recognized or diffused. 

1843 tr. Mariotti's Haly Past § Pr(1848 1.113 Univer. 
sality of dominion was now to be eemented by catholicity 
of faith and worship. 1845 J. I]. Newman &ss. Developut. 
Introd. 1.) An appeal to the catholicity of the church, in 
proof that its doctrines are true, is an appeal to the voice of 
the multitude upon a dispute as to truth. 1887 7twies 
(weekly ed.) 7 Oct. 3/1 Thus will the catholicity of our 
Church be at fener realized. 

4. The character of belonging to, or in aceord- 
ance with, the Catholic Church. 

1830 CotertpGe Viable Valk 6 June, In the first century, 
eatholicity was the test ofa book or epistle. . being canonical. 
1842 Pusny Crisis Eng. Ch. 139 They wish to claim for 
the English Church the character of Catholicity. 1868 G. 
Harpy in Guardian 29g Apr. 494 A sincerc and faithful 
trust in the Catholicity of the Church of England. : 

b. spec. of the Church of Rome: The doctriue 
or faith of that Church, catholicism. 

1847 Dickens Let?, (1880) L175 The Swiss radicals .. 
know what Catholicity is. 1849 Sourmey Comn,-02 Bh. 
Ser. 11. 80 When the professors of Catholicity arrogate to 
themselves political command. 

Catholicize (kApg'lissiz, ke-péilissiz), v. In 
7 -ickise, -ikize. [f. as prec. + -1zE: in its earlier 
form f. Catholick.] 

1. ¢rans. To make catholic or Catholic (in 
various senses of the adjective). 

1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethed 126 Doth not the Pope 
monopolize and Catholickise (as I may so say) the Church 
of Rome..as the erly Catholick Church over the earth? 
1999 Monthly Kev. XXVIII. 570 ‘To catholicise the phrase- 
ology of natural history. 1809 Knox & Jess Corr. 1. 535 
They will yet by their writings, serve to catholicise the 
romanists. 1865 Pusey Yrath Eng. Ch. 281 It seemed .. 
before these secessions that. .nothing but time was needed to 
Catholicize England. 1878 Dowpen Stud. Lit. 333 To 
liberalise the [Papal] Church, to catholicise Liberalism. 

2. intr. To become, or behave as, a Catholie. 

1611 Cotcr., Catholizer, to catholikize it .. become a 
Catholicke. 1853 W. Hazuitt tr. Monston's Israel of Alps 
xxvii. 194 All protestant foreigners settled in Piedmont are 
ordered to catholicize or to quit the country. 


Hence Catholicized f//. a., Catholieizing vé/. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

1826 C, Butter Life Groltus App. 256 He is said to have 
had in view the catholicising, as it was termed, the Northern 
Part of Germany. 1868 M. Pattison Academt. Org. § 5 
299 The collision which is impending between the Catholic, 
or catholicising party, and the liberal party in Oxford. 1870 
Daily News 3 Oct., The forcible abduction and catholiciz- 
ing of the little Mortara boy. 1878 Dowpen Stud. Lit. 337 
A catholicised liberalism, 

Catholicly (ke polik®), adv. [f. as pree. + -LY.] 

1, Universally, with universal application. ? Ods, 

1631 Sir L. Cary Elegy on Donne (1.) No druggist of the 
soul bestow'd on all So catholicly a curing cordial. 1645 
Maton Yetrach. (1851)170 That Mariage is indissoluble, is 
not Catholickly true; wee know it dissoluble for Adultery 
and for desertion. d 

2. In accordance with the faith or teaching of 
the Catholic Church. 

1542 Boorve Dyeflary x1. (1870) 302 That the sycke person 
may fynysshe his lyfe Catholyckely in the fayth of Iesu 
Cryste. 1583 W. Funke Wage 63 The late new English 
Testament catholicly translated and printed at Rheims. 
1679 EverarD Popish Plot 1,1 was one of her privatest 
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Friends, and Catholickly affected. 1853 Cpt. Wiseman 
&ss. 11.377 We own we do not see it, if viewed Catholicly. 
b. so Homan Catholicly. 

1993 11. Watpore Lett. ¢/. Mann (1834) 1. Lxviii. 250 You 
ee either run Roman Catholicly devout or take me to 
pe SO. 

+ Ca‘tholicness. ? Oés. [f. as prec. + -NEsS.] 
Catholie quality, catholicity. 

1605 A. Wotton Asso. Pop. Articles 34 Neither can you 
reasonably thinke, that the catholicknesse of the Church 
requires a continuall being in all places at once. 1633 T. 
Avams /af. 2 Peter ii.6 The catholicness of their doctrine. 
1664 More J/yst. Jig, 284 Their, pretence to Catholickness 
or Universality. 1674 Brevint Sand af fuidor 10(R.) Thus 
one inay judg of the catholikness, which, Romanists brag of. 


Catho'lico-. Combining form of Catnonic. 

1864 Burton Scot, clér. Hi 69 Vo advance the Carholico- 
Pontifical interest in Great Britain. 

Catholicon (kapelikgn). [a. 16th ¢. F. cathol- 
con, -cum, a. 1. calholicum, or Gr. caboduccy adj, 
neut. sing., universal.] 

1. An eleettary stypposed to be capable of evact- 
ating all humots; a universal remedy or prophy- 
lactic; panacea, arch. (Used in Fr., in 16th e. by 
Ainbrose Pareé ; its earlier history does not appear. | 

i611 Binur f’ref. 3 Men talke much .. of Catholicon the 
drugge, that it is m stead of all purges. 1642 Sin“. browne 
Relig, Med. w. § 9 Death is the cure of all diseases. ‘There 
is no Catholicon or universal remedy Lknow but this. 1732- 
69 Du Fou, etc. Pour Gt, Brit.ved.7) HL. 364 4 Catholicon, 
and good for every thing. 1808 Wed. Feud, XUX. 338 Nor 
do T niean to assert, that it is such a catholicon as to ex- 
clude other adjuvants. 1833 Chawd., Frul, No. 62.73 A 
little plaister is his eatholicon for all evils. 

b. fig. 

1631 Goucr Ged's Arrows 1. § 66. 109 The spiritual Catho- 
licon, that generall remedy which is fit for any malady, 
prayer, 1638 Baka tr. Balcac’s Lett, 1634) HL. 29 A good 
wife isa Catholicon, or univers] remedy for all the evils 
that happen in life. 21734 Norn Life Ld. Apr. Guildford 
(1742) I, 224 Lle..so made his Wita Catholicun, or eld, to 
s and Infirmities. 1832 SouTuEy 
Let#, (1886) LV. 274 ‘The panacea for all ineral and political 
evils —the true and only catholicon. 1859 Jowtar £f. 
Komans, cltonement § Satisf. § 3 To assume revelation or 
inspiration, as a sort of shield or Catholicon, under which 
the weak points of theology may receive protection. 

+2. a. A universal formula, Ofs. b. A com- 
prehensive treatise. 

In the latter sense applied by Johannes de Balbis de Janna, 
as the title of his celebrated Latin Grammar and Dichonary, 
the Catholicon or Summa, made in 1286; whence in later 
times given to various vocabularies of Latin and some 
vernacular, e.g. the Catholicon Anylicuns, an English-Latin 
Vocabulary dated 1483. 167 Jer. lavior L76. Prop, vii. 
131 Neither one sense nor other can be obtruded for an 
Article of Faith, much lesse as a Catholicon instcad of all. 
1837-9 Hanan //st. Lit. (1847) 1. i. § 90. 79 ‘The Catholi- 
con of John Balbi, 2 Genoese monk .. consists ofa Latin 
grammar, followed by a dictionary. 1865 Wav Prep. 
T'arz. Pref. 23 The student of mediaeval antiquities will 
find in the Cathelfcon an auxiliary rarely to be consulted 
without advantage and instruction. /A¢d. 64 ‘Vhe valuable 
English-Latin Dictionary, frequently cited as the ‘ Catholi- 
con Anglicum’. , 

|| Catholicos (kapelikgs.. [a. Gr. xaPodixds 
see CATHOLIC sé. 4.] The Patriarch of Armenia. 

16z5 Purctas (élerims u. 1269 The Armenians .. hauing 
a Primate of their owne whom they calle a Catholicon, 1878 
Stusps 17 Lect. Study of Hist. 1886) 139 The Armenian 
Catholicos. .took refuge at Sis. 1883 Paidy Ness 20 July 
5/3 Certain rights affecting the election of the Catholicos. 

+Ca‘tholicship. Oés. [f Catiuoiic + -sup.] 
= CATHOLICITY. 

1653 Citsenuacr Cath. ffist. 10 ‘The Doctors Arguments 
..concerning Romes Catholiqueship. 1674 Siavetey Aone, 
Horseleach Ky. Ded., The true marks and signs of the 
Catholieship thereof. 

Catholog, obs. form of CaraLocur. 

Cathood (kethud’. [f. Car + -nvop, afier 
manhood, ete.) The state of a (full grown) eat. 

1991 Huppesrorp Sa/mag. 140 Sent... In prime of Cat- 
hood to the Catacomb. 1834 43 Souinny Doctor xxv. (D.) 
My kitten should never attain fo cathood. F 

Ga?-thro’. Se. [f.ca’, Can, in sense ‘drive’ + 
TunoucH prep.) ‘A great disturbance’ (Jamieson). 

1816 Scott Aufig. xxiv, There was siccan a ca‘-thro’, as 
the like was never seen. 1818 — //r¢. A/id. xvi, Ye never 
saw sic a ca’throw. 

Catif, caitiffe, obs. ff. Carrirr. 

Catiline, a. [ad. 1. Cat‘lina.] The name of 
a Roman who conspired against his country B.c. 63: 
sometimes taken as the type of a profligate con- 
spirator. Hence Catilina‘rian, + Catili nary sé. 
and a., + Ca‘tilinism. 

1592 G. Harvey in Nashe Strange News Wks. 1883 11.263. 
1594 Br. Kine Jonas (1618) 190 The. .vncompassionate style 
of these Catilinary dispositions. 161% Corer., Catilinisme, 
Catilinisme, conspiracie, 1774 f/7st. Europe in Ann. Reg. 
(1775) 71/1 Catalines at home who onght to be dragged 
forth to publie disgrace and punishment. 1798 G. Fintis 
jn Anti-Yacobin 12 Feb. 65 The Catiline of modern times 
[Fox]. 1875 Svmonvs Renaiss. in Ltaly 1. vi. 319 The Cati- 
linarian riots of ‘Tiburzio. 

+ Catillate, v. Obs.—° [f. L. ca¢tllal- ppl. stem 
of catilld-re to lick a plate, f. catills dish, plate.] 
To licke dishes’ (Cockeram 1623). 

Cation (ketign). Liectr, [a. Gr. xanidy (a 
thing) going down, neut. of pr. pple. of xar-tévat 
to go down, f. xarad down +l- go.] “The name 
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CATKIN. 


given by Faraday to an electro-positive element, 
which in electro-chemical decompositionsis evolved 
at the cathode. Opposed to anion. 

1834 Farapay Kes. Electr. (1839) § 655, I require a terin 
to express those bodies which can pass to the electrodes, or, 
as they are usually called, the poles..1 propose to distin- 
guish such bodies by calling those asxtens which go to the 
anode of the decomposing body; and those passing to the 
cathode, cations. 1839 Grove in Corr. Phys. Forces 238 
The cations of the electrolytes. 1885 Watson & Bursury 
Math, Th. Elect. & Magnt, 1. 231. 

Catkin (ketkin). Zot. Also 6 cattekon, 
catken, 8-9 katkin. [Taken by Lyte from Du. 
katteken ‘kitten’? and ‘catktn’ of hazel, willow, 
etc. (in Dodoens), dim. of £atfe cat. The 16thic. 
L. catulus, F. chaton f. chat), and Ger. katechen, 
have the same two senses ; the ca/4in being named 
from its soft downy appearance: cf. CATLING 4.] 

A unisexual inflorescence, consisting of rows of 
apetalots flowers ranged in circles along a slender 
stalk; the whole forming a cylindrical, downy- 
looking, and generally pendant part, which falls 
off in a single piece after flowering or ripening ; 
as in the willow, hirch, poplar, pine, hazel, etc. ; 
a deciduous spike; an amentum. (Called by 
Turner 1568 ¢agee, and by various 16-t7th c. 
writers ag/ed.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v1. \viii. 733 Leaues Prins foorth after 
the Catkins, agglettes, or blowinges. /déd. Ixvii. 743 Withy 
++ his flower or blossom is lyke a fine throm or thicke set 
veluet heaped vp togither about a little stemme, the which 
when it Bede is soft in handling, and lyke downe or 
Cotton, and therefore the whole flower is called a Chatton, 
Kitekin or Catteken. 1611 Cotcx., Chattons, the Catkins, 
Cattails, aglet-like blowings, or bloomings, of nut-trees, etc. 
1731-7 Minter Gard. Dict. (J.) The pine tree hath amenta- 
ceous flowers or katkins. 1821 Crare Vill. Minstr. 11.131 
Golden catkins deck the sallow tree. 1860 Gosse ow. Nat. 
Ffist, 6 The willows..are gay with their pendant catkins. 

Hence Catkined f//. a. 

1866 Geo. Exior /. /folt 2 The bushy hedgerows .. 
shrouded the grassy borders .. with catkined hazels. 1869 
Ruskin Q. of dir $73 Catkined trees, whose blossoms are 
only tufts and dust. 

Cat-lap (ke tltp’. slany. or dial, [Cf. Shaks. 
Temp. i. t. 288 ‘They'll take suggestion as the 
cat laps milk’.] Stuff fit for a cat to lap: cout- 


temptuously applied to tea or other weak drink. 

1785 Cart. Grose Dict. Vuly. Tongue, Cat-Lap, tea, called 
also scandal broth. 1824 Scott Aedyanntlet ch. xiii, We 
have tea and coffee aboard.. You are at the age to like such 
catlap. 1865 Miss Brappon Sir Jasper xxvii. 282 The clerk 
only muttered, ‘Oh, d——n ! nobody wants your catlap !’ 

Catless (ke'tlés), a. [f Cat sé. + -LEss.) 
Having no cat. ( playful.) 

1758 Mas. Decany A utobiog. & Corr. (1861) III. 503, 1 
alas! am catless! 1858 Chad. Frnt, 1X. 338 We returne 
10 a catless fireside. : 

Ca-t-like, c. (adv.) Like a cat, or that of a 
cat ; esp. stealthy, noiseless of tread. 

1600 Suaks, 4. ¥.£.1v. iii,116 A Lyonnesse. . Lay cowch- 
ing head on ground, with catlike watch. 1789 Woxcott (P. 
Pindar) Swéj. for Painters 18 Wugging her husband in 
her cat-like clutches, 1836 Yarrett frit. Fishes (1859) 11. 
384 A ferocious-looking, cat-like head. 1866 Cornh. Mag. 
Aug. 222 With stealthy, cat-like steps. 

Catling (ke«‘tlin). Also 7 catlin. [f. Car sé. 
+-LinG, dim. sufftx. The connexion of scnse 3 
does not appear: perh. it is a distinct word.] 

1. A little cat; a kitten. 

c1630 Drumm, or Hawtn. Pocus Wks. (1711) 50 Never 
cat nor catling I shall find. 1791 Hyupvesrorp Salmay, 
134 Cats and Catlings of ignoble line. 1866 Lo, Oszorxn 
Educ. Children 23 The fate of the brother and sister catlings. 

2. Catgut for a violin, lute, or the like; ‘thc 
smallest-sized lute-strings’ (Stainer & Barrett). 

[1g92 Snaxs. Row. & Ful. w. v. 132 (To Musician) What 
say you Simon Catling?] 1606 — 7r. § Cr. 11. iii. Vn- 
lesse the Fidler Apollo get his sinewes to make catlings on. 
1708 Kersey, Caflings or Caflins, a sort of small Cat-gut 
Strings for Musical Instruments, r17a1 C. Kine Srtt, Merch. 
I. 284 Lutestrings, Catlings, Minikings. 1813 J. Ssytn 
Pract, Customs 53 Catlings are small strings for fiddles and 
other musical instruments. 1833 Act 3 4 4 WU, LV, lvi, 
Catlings, the Gross, containing 12 Dozen Knots. 

b. ¢ransf. ( pl.) Stringed instruments. 

1652 Benrowes TAcoph. 111. li, Still Tort’ring the deep 
mouth’d Catlins, till Hoarse-thundring Diapasons should 
the whole rooin fill. 

3. Surg. ‘A long, narrow, double-edged, sharp- 
pointed, straight knife for performing amputa- 
tions’ (Syd. Soc. Le.v.). 

1612 WooDALL Surg, AMate Wks. (1653) 2 Of the disinem- 
bring knife, and of the Catling .. Whalsoever the Catling 
or dismembring knife cannot come at by reason of their 
Greatnesse, etc. 1689 Movie Sea Chyrurg, it. t. 25 With 
your ys divide the Vessels between the bones. 1824 
Ann. Reg. Chron. 16 Jan. 9/1 Sir Astley [Cooper]. with the 
limb in one hand, and the calling in the other, commenced 
the operation. 

4. = CATKIN, (But possihly a misprint.) Oés. 

1665-76 Ray Flora 221 The flowers [of mulberry] are 
downy Catlins, which turn into berries, 1704 I1aris (J.), 
Catling, The down or inoss growing about walnutetrees, 
resembling the hair of a cat. Ience in Kersey, Baitey, 


Jouxsoy, and mod. Dicts. 
(Named by C. T. Jackson, 


Catlinite. 41/in, 
1839, after Geo. Catlitt, the famous deliueator of 
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the American Indianus.] The sacred pipe-stone 
of the American Indiaits, a kind of indurated red 
clay occurring in a bed of considerable extent in 
the region of the Upper Missouri, referred by 
Hayden to the Cretaceous formation. (Dana.) 

1858 Dana Alin. 252, 1883 Barter in Amer, Naturatist 
July, Catlinite: its antiquity as a material for Tobacco pipes. 

Catmint (kx‘tmint). Also cats-mint, 7 cata- 
mint. [f Cat + Mint; cf. med.L. Aerta catti, 
cataria, ¥. herbe du chat, G. katsenniinze, Du. 
kattekruid. See quot. 1776.] A lahtate plant, 
Nepfeta Cataria, a native of Britain and the con- 
tincnt of Europe, naturalized in North America. 
Also taken as the Eopleh name of the genus. 

€126§ Foc. in Wr.-Wilcker 557 Nefta, kattesminte. 1578 
Lyte Dedoens 1. \xvi. 248 The third kinde bie i is 
now called in English Ne pe, and Cat mynte. 1597 Geraxp 
Herbalccxvi. § 1.553 Cat Mint or Nep groweth high. 1774 
Gotpss. Nat. //ist.(1776) 111. 206 The cat .. is excessively 
fond of some plants, such as valerian, marum, and cat-mint ; 
against these it rubs, smells them at a distance, and at last 
+. wears them out. 1834 J. Forses Lacunec’s Dis. Chest 
645 Aromatics are also exceedingly useful, and particularly 
the infusion of cat-nint, 1882 Gr. ALLEN Colours Flowers 
iL 55 Ground.ivy..is bright blue; catmint..pale blue. 

Catnache. rare. Apparently a corruption of 
catananche °C. cerulea), the Blue Succory, a per- 
ennial herhaccous plant, of the south of Europe. 

1803 Wheat & Weeds in Poet. Monitor 113 With star-like 
ray's, and sky-like blue .. The catnache blue may serve to 
name The proud, conceited, flirting dame. 

_Cat-nip, [f. Car+Nep.] The common name 
tu U.S. of Catuint. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 189 ‘Medicinal plants in New 
England) Catmint or catnip. 1807 W. Irvine Sa/mag. (1824) 
144 The healing qualities of hoarhound, catnip and penny- 
royal. 1852 IlAwrnonxe Blithedale Rom. 1. iv. 66 A de- 
coction of catnip. 1861 Mes. Stowe Pear/ Orr's Ist.20 A 
.. tea-pot, which fuined strongly of catnip-tea, 

|| Catoblepas. Z00/. tr. catoblepas, Gr. kara- 
Brey, f. xara downwards + BAén-ev to look; see 
quots.] In ancient authors, sone African animal, 
‘perhaps a specics of huffalo, or the gnu, a species 
of antelope’ (Lewis & Short, s.v... Now made 
the name of a genus including the Gxu. 

1398 Treviss Barth. De P.R. xvit. xvi.(1495)776 A wylde 
heest that hyghte Catoblefas and hath a lytyll body and 
nyce in all membres and a grete heed hangynge alway to- 
warde the erth. 1587 Gotpixe De Mornay xvi. 299 Y¢ eye 
of the beast of A.gipt which killeth those whom it looketh 
vpon. .Varg. The catopleb and also the cockatryce. 1601 
Hottaxp yarns A wild beast, called Catpblepes. 
1613 Purcnas /lgr. 1. vi. i. 467 The Catoblepas is said to 
lee of like venemous nature. 1616 BuLLoKar, Catodlefa, 
a strange beast..some thinke it to bee the Basiliske, or 
Cockatrice. 172§ Pore Odyss. x1. 777, note (ed. 1753), In 
the same region the Catoblepon is found, a creature like 
a bull, whose eyes are 50 fixed as chiefly to look downward. 

Catocathartic (ke:tokdpaiutik), cand sd. 
(mod. f. Gr. nary downwards + xaOaprixds Ca- 
THARTIC; cf. ANucaTIARTIC, Also formerly cafa-.] 

A. adj. Causing evacuation of the bowels, pur- 
gative. B56. A purgative inedicine. 

1704 J. Harris Ler. Techu., Catacatharticks, are Medi- 
cines that purge downwards .. Cuto-cathartick Medicines, 
are such as work downwards. 1741 Baitry, C atacathartic. 

| Catoche (karték?). Afed. Obs. (Gr. xaroyy 
catalepsy (Galen), f. xaréxew to hold down, take 
possession of, setze.] = next. 

1656 Ripctey Pract. Physic 53 1t differs. .froma Catoche, 
because in Canis the eyes are shut. 1707 FLover /*hysic. 
Pudse- Watch 129 The Pulse in the Catoche remain’d entire. 

|| Catochus (kartékds). Med. [Gr. xdroxos 
(Galen) = xatox# , sec pree.] ‘An old term for 
catalepsy. Also, for an affection similar to cata- 
lepsy, hut with rigidity of the limbs; also, for 
coma-vigil’ (Syd. Soc, Lev.) 

1656 H. More Antid. Ath... xi. (1712) 38 The Nerves... 
have no sense, as is demonstrable from a Catalepsis or Ca- 
tochus. 1851 H. Mayo of. Suferst. (cd. 2) 81 A second 
(kind of spasm] is catochus. 

|| Catogan. [F.] = Cavooay. 

1885 NV. Wee: | Pee 29 Apr. 3/5 To dress the hair on 
the top of the head and form it into a catogan loup in the 
nape of the neck, as ultra-fashionnble women are arranging 
their coiffure at this moment. 

Catogenic (ketd,dgenik), a. [mod. f. Gr. xdrw 
downwards + yévos race, kiud, sort + -1c.]  Per- 
taining to decomposition. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 336 Regarding the 
red hematites as products of catogenic transinutation from 
brown hematite. i 

Cat o’mountain: see CATAMoUNTAIN. 

+Caton. Ols. Als@cathon. [a. F. Caton, 
ad. L. Catén-em, Cato.) The Disticha le moribus 
attributed to Dionyslus Cato, a book of ethics in 
Latin verse, of the 3rd or 4thc., much esteemed 
in the middle ages as a manual of instruction. 

¢ 1460 Towneley Myst, 94 1t semys by youre Laton Ve 
have lerd youre Caton. 1481-3 Caxton Bh. for Tram, in 
Promp, Parv, 63 George the booke sellar hath doctrinals, 
catons, ete. oures of our Lady, Donettis, partis, accidents, 
1484 — Cato (ad fin.) Here fynyssheth this present book 
wiiche is sayd or called Cathon. 
(ad. I. 


Catonian (katéwniin’, «. and sé, 


Caténian-us, {. Cato nante of several celebrated | 


CATOPTROMANCY. 


Romaus, esp. Cato the Censor, and his descendant 
Cato of Utica, both remarkable for the severity of 
their manners.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to or resembling Cato; severe, 
stern, austere. B.5é. A follower of Cato. 

1534 Lo. Berners Gold, Bk. Mf. Aurct. (1546) B ij, Cato- 
niens, Peripaticiens, Academiens. 1676 R. Dixon Two 
Test. 246 Be not. morose, sullen. .nor of Catonian or lyri- 
cal Spirits. 1851 S. Jupp AMfargaret? ti. (1871) 9 Her brother 
had a more catonian look. 

So Catonic a., Cato‘nically a/v., Ca‘tonism ; 
also Ca-toism. 

1792 Burne Corr. (1844) 1V. 21 ‘1 ain weary of conjec- 
tures'—but I do not mean to end them Catonically (Pe. 
by suicide], 1837 Syp. Smitn Ballot Wks. 1859 II. 309/2 
All the penalties of austerity and Catonism, 1850 James 
Old Oak Chest 1. 119 The age of Catoism is away. 
1883 Austin Dosson /ielding v. 131 The Catonic 
Thwackum drinks considerably more. 

Cat-o’-ni'ne-tails, 54. Also 8 catanine- 
tails, cat-and-nine-tails, 8-9 cat-of-nine-tails, 
(9 cat with nine tails). [see Cat 8; prob. the 
name was originally one of grim humour, in 
reference to its ‘ scratching’ the back.] 

1. A whip with nine knotted lashes; till 1881 an 
authorized instrument of punishinent in the 
British avy and army. 

1695 Concreve Lore for £.(L.) If you should give such 
language at sea, you'd have a cat-p'-nine-tails laid cross 
your shoulders. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Oneredo’s Com. Wks, 
i) 208 He hung up the Catanine-tails. 1748 SMotcett 
Rod. Kand. xxvii, To whip him up with the Cat-and-nine- 
tails. 1763 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 90/2 The plaintiff received 
300 lashes with a cat o' nine tails. 1806-7 J. BerEsrorp 
Atiseries Hom, Life (1826) xu. xxv, You would joyfully 
submit to the cat-and-nine-tails by way of a flapper to your 
dormant excitability. 1866 R. Crampens £ss. Ser. 1. 97 he 
disgusting operation of flaying a man alive with a cat-o’- 
nine-tails. 1879 Daily News 14 Aug. 5/2 A fac-simile of a 
cat-o'-nine-tails. .was exhibited. 

Jig. 21736 Vaneavcn False Friend Prol.(T.) You awful 
cat-o'-nine-tails to the stage. 

attrié, 1834 Ges. P. ‘THomrson Exerc. (1842) IIL. 
What is your cat-of-nine-tails man, in a battle or a storm 

2. A hulrush. (U.S.). 

1858 O. W. Houmes Ant, Breakf, T.(1883) 246 It swayed 
back and forward like a cat-o'-nine-tails (bulrush) with a 
bobolink on it. 1883 //arfer's tag. Dec. 100/1 A mossy 
bank with overhanging ferns and cat-o’-nine-tails. 

Hence Cat-o’-nine-tail, v. (Amorous). 

1796 Soutuey in Life ae I. 272 Must man be cal-a- 
ninetailed by care, until he shields himself in a shroud ? 

Catopleb : see CATOBLEPAS, 

+Catoptic. Ods. rare. [Pf Gr. adromros to 
be seen, visihle + -1c.] ? One skilled in optics. 

1605 Z. Jones Loyer’s ee y This do the Catoplikes 
themselves teach. 1656 Biount Glossogr. Catopticks, pro- 
fessors of the Opticks pr art speculative. 

Catoptric (kktgptrik’, a. (sé.)  [ad. Gr. xar- 
ontpixds of or in a mirror, f, xatomrpoy mirror, f. 
xara against + dm- see +-rpoy suffix of instrument.] 

A. adj, Relating to a mirror or reflector, or to 


optical reflexion. 

a1774 Gotvsm. Exper. Phil. (1776) 11. 340 There have 
been catoptric insiruments formed for the amusement 
of philosophers. 1979 (Ait, Trans. LXIX, 425 The tele- 
scope to which the catoptric micrometer is applied. 1831 
Brewster Optics xli. 338 This catoptric lens, as it may be 
called. 1838 Srvc. Toate Phil, Soc. 1. 97 The catoptric 
examination of the eye. 1862 Axstep Channel [sl. 1. ii. 

3 The light-houses each having a caloptric light of the 
ioe order, 1867-77 G. CHampBers Astron. vil. i 606. 

‘B. sé. 1. f/. Catoptrics (formerly in sing.): 
That part of Optics which treats of reflexion. 

1570 Dex Afath, Pras. 20 That part hereof, which dealeth 
win Glasses. .is called Catoptrike. 1587 Gotpixc De Alorna 
xxv. 447 He must pee together the Beams of ihe Skic 
in a mirrour, which they call Alchemnsie, according to the 
rules of Catoptrik. 1667 PAIL Trans. 11. 626 The Catop. 
tricks, that have for their object, Rays Reflected. 1700 
Grecory in Collect. (Oxf. List. ) 1. 32 Catoptricks and 
Dioptricks, Where the effects of Mirrors aud glasses are 
shewed, 1864 Iurton Scot Aér. II. i. 126. , 

+2. An instrument or apparatus for producing 


effects hy reflexion. Os. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel, 1. tit, um. (1651) 211 “Tis ordinarie 
to see strange uncouth figures by Getprice. 1644 Evetyn 
Diary 8 Nov., With Dutch patience, he shew'd us his per- 
petual motions, catoptrics, magnetical experiments, 

Ceting tay (kite ptrikal), a. [fas prec. + 
-AL.] Relating to a mirror or to teflexion; = 
prec. Hence Catoptrically a/v. , 

1696 Part. Trans. XIX. ane The Power of Catoptrical or 
Dioptrical or Cata-dioptrical Machines. 1754 /éi¢. XLVI11. 
622 Philosophers begau to increase their catoptrical experi- 
ments, 1819 I]. Dusk Zea 63 By catoptrical devise survey 
Stars, 1870 £ay. Meck. g01/3 It may be used caloptrically. 


Catoptromancy (kétyptrmensi). [f. Gr. 
xarowrpoy mirror + parreta divination ; sce -MANCY.] 
Divination by means of a mirror. : 

1613 Purcuas Pilgr. 1. 1. ¥. 310 Catopiromancie re- 
ceived those resemblances in cleare glasses. a 1693 Uxov- 
nart Rabelais mi. xxv. 207 Catoptromancy .. held in such 
accoun! by the emperor Didius Julianus. 1758 Aue. Reg., 
Charac, 275/2 He. .understands all the mysteries of. .catop- 
tromanchy, he having a magical glass to be cousnited upon 
some extraordinary occasions. 1855 Ssnpiiy Occult. Sct. 
321 Caloftromancy, a species of divination by the mirror. 

Ifence Catoptroma‘ntic a. 


CAT’S-CRADLE. 


+ Cator(e, -tour, var. of CATER, Obs. 

Cat’s-cradle. Also ecat-eradle. (Origin 
probably fanciful: the guess that it ‘may have 
been’ cratch-cradle is not founded on facts.] 

A children’s game in which two players altern- 
ately take from each other's fingers an intertwined 


cord so as always to produce a symmetrical figure. 

1768 Tucker Lé, Nat. (1852) I. 388 An ingenious play 
they call cat’s cradle: one ties the two ends ofa packthread 
together, and then winds it about his fingers, another with 
both hands takes it off perhaps in the shape of a gridiron, 
the first takes it from him again in another form, and so on 
alternately changing the packthread into a multitude of 
figures whose names | forget, it being so many years since 
I played at it myself. 1823 Lams Alta, Christ's Llosp. 326 
Weaving those ingenious parentheses called cat-cradles. 
1867 ‘VRottor: Chron. Barset 1. \xvii. 246 Old Mr. Hard- 
ing..was in bed playing cat’s-cradle with Posy. 

attrib, B24 Edit. Rev. XL. 84 One of those cats: 
eradle reasoners who never see a decided advantage in any 
thing but indecision, 1887 Padt Mall G. 29 Sept. 3/2 The 
senseless accidents, and cat’s-cradle plots of old romance, 

Ca‘t’s-eye. [In sense 2, prob. a translation : 
cf. F. atl de chat, It. occhi de gatti, Pg. olhos de 
gatos, Ger. katsenauge, ete.] 

1, The eye of a cat; a cat-like eye. 

1585 Even Decades HW’. ind. (Arb.) 266 Stones lyke vnto 
cattes eyes, 1611 Coto. s.v. Chat, Ovilde chat..acat-cye, 
or sight that is as good by night as in the day. : 

2. A precious stone, a variety of chalecdonic 
quartz, very hard and transparent, which, when cnt 
en cabochon, displays, oo being held to the light, 
a peculiar floating lustre, resembling the contracted 
pupil of a cat’s eye, supposed to be caused by small 
parallel fibres of asbestos. The finest come from 


Ceylon and Malabar. 

(138s Even Decades I. Ind, (Arb.) 265 They bore a fine 
hole in these [diamonds] throughe the myddest, wherby they 
appere lyke the eyes of acatte.] «1599 Hakiuvr Vey. IL. 1. 
226 It [Ceylon] bringeth foorth great storc of Christall Cats 
eyes, or Ochi de Gati. 1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) 111, 
657/1 Called Olhos de Gatos, i.e. Cats-eyes, by the Portu- 
gueses. 1798 Grevitte in PAM. Trans, UXXXVIIT. 414 
Reflection of light, which, in a polished state, gives varice- 
ties to the cat's eye, star-stone, sun-stone, etc. 1859 Lana 
Wand. India 7o Confined his purchases to a large cat’s-eye 
ring. 1859 ‘Tennent Cey/or 1.1. i, 37 The Cat’s-eye is one 
of the jewels of which the Singhalese are especially proud. 

3. A rural name of the Germander Speedwell, 
Veronica Chamexdrys ; also of the Forget-me-not, 
and various other small bright flowers. 

1817 Keats Caltdore, Vhe glow Of the wild cat’s eyes. 
1861 Miss Pratt flower, PL IV. 96. 

Cat’s-foot. 

1. The foot of a cat; used “¢, in reference to 
the fable or tale of a monkey (or a fox) using the 
foot or paw of a cat to rake roasted chestnnts out 
of the burning coals. 

(The story is told by some of a monkcy belonging to Pope 
Julius I1., 1503-13; see V. § Q. Ser. vi. VII. 286.) 

[x623 Masse tr. Aleman's Gueman dAlfiu. 167 To 
take the Cat by the foote, and therewith to rake the coales 
out of the Quen.) ¢1661 Argyle’s Last Will in Hari. 
Misc. (1746) VILI. 30/1 Like the Monkey, that took the 
Cat’s Foot to pull the Chesnut out of the Fire. 1666 Prrvs 
Diary 6 June, My Lord Brounckcr, which E make use of as 
a monkcy do the cat's foot. ¢ 1680 //umane Prudence 
(1717) 214 The polite man makes use of others as the Fox 
did of the Cat's Foot, to pull the Apple out of the Fire. 

+2. Hence fg, =Cat's-raw 2. Obs, 

3675 Pexn Eng. Pres. Interest Disc. 40 lt is the Interest 
of Governours .. not to be the Cat's Foot. 1693 T. Pitts 
West. Martyrot. (1705) 7, 1699 B. IS. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Tool. the Creature of any Cause. .or Cat’s Foot. 

3. A plant: a. Ground-ivy, Nepeta Glechoma. 
b. Mountain Cudweed, Antennarta dloica. 

1897 Gerxaxn /feréal 1, coc. 7o5 In English ground Luie.. 
Tunehoofe, and Cats foote. 1758 J. S. aS Dran's Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 122 An Infusion made with the Head of white 
Poppies, Cat's-foot, Colt’s-foot, and Maiden-hair. 1975 
Licutroot Flore Scot. (1777) 1. 470 Mountain Cudweed or 
Cats-Foot, 1878 in Britten & Hoi. Plant-n, [Still used 
in both senses.] 

Cat’s hair, cat-hair. 
Fr. pot! de chat (Cotgr.).] 

+1. A kind of tumour or sore. Ods. 

1ss2 Hucoet, Cattes heere .. frertencrdus, 18962 VCRNER 
Herbal tt, (1568) 64 b, Cresses..driueth furth..sores such as 
one is called Cattis hare. 1585 Lioyp Treas. Health T iv, 
The sore y* is called a cattes heare & brekinge out in the 
fingers, 1611 Cotck., Poit de chat, a Cats haire. 1616 
Surri. & Marku. Countr. Farm 116 Hard swellings, 
whether they be called cat-haires or cornes. 

2, Sc. a. ‘The down on the face of boys, before 
the beard grows’. b, ‘The thin hair that often 
grows on the bodies of persons in bad health’ 
(Jamieson). 

Cat’s-head. 1. ‘A kind of apple’ (J.). 

1617 Riper, A Cats head, Pow: decumanunt 1676 
Wortipce Cyder (1691) 207 The Cats head, by some called 
the Go-no-further, is a very large Apple. 1767 Anerckon- 
be £v. Mar own Gard, (1803) 671/2 List of Fruit Trees. 
ape . French rennet, Cat's head, Leather-coat russet. 

. An omament in Norman architecture. 

1848 Ricktan Goth, Archit. (ed. 5) xxiii, The doorway.. 
combines the zigzag, and cat’s-head with the tooth orna- 
ment. 1853 4. 2.5. Dict, of Arch. 1, Bird's Head orna- 
ment, sometines called Bird's beak head, and Cat's iwad 
molding .. decoration consisting of conventional heads of 


{f. Car+ Hair, in 


189 


monsters generally terminating in a beard formed of one 
or more other heads, of foliage, or of beaks, 

3. See CAT-HEAD. 

+Cat-silver. O¢s. [In Ger. Aatsensilter, 
Sw, fattsiifver. Mod.L. argentun felium; perth. 
with reference to its shining when it is nearly dark.] 
Mica with a silvery appearance. 

1583 J. [licins tr. Yearins’ Nomenclator(N.) lujus species 
est et..mica..Cat silver, 1677 Plot Ox /fordshk, 72 Whence 
I rather concluded it to be argentiun feliunr, or Cat-silver, 
hut that it would not shine in the dark, 1729 Woopwarp 
Fossits (J.) Catsilver..is of three sorts, the yellow or golden, 
the white or silvery, and the black. 1776 Sewertu Gedlert's 
Dletal. Chym, 10 Cat-silver, so the glimmer is called by 
the Germans, when it has the colour of. silver. 

Catskin, cat-skin (kx‘tskin . 

1. The skin of the cat (wild or tame,, used for 
fur, etc. Chiefly attrt6, 

1692 Lond. Gaz, No. 2805/4, 2 Purses, one a Catskin, and 
the other a colour'd Purse. 180g Scorr ef. in Lockhart 
L6fe(1839) 11. 249 If Mrs. Ellis takes a fancy for cat-skin fnr, 
now is the time. 1830 Gen. P. Tuomrson H-verc, (1842) 1 
228 Wc want no more wars for cat-skins. 

2. +a. Short fora catskin bag (o/s.). 
An inferior kiad of silk-hat. 

1600 Huvwoop 2 Haw. /1’, un. iit, (Enter Jockie, loden.) 
Heres her cat-skin till she come. 1857 Hucurs Tom Brown 
1. y, Von is arrayed..in a regulation cat-skin at sevemand- 
sixpence, 3 

Cat’s-meat (ka‘tsm/t). The flesh of horses, 
ete., prepared and sold by street dealers as food for 
domestic cats. Also afér?., asin Caf senivat-man. 

1593 Nasur Strange News Vp, Ded. Wks, 1883 4 IT, 180 
We haue cattes meate and dogges mieate inough for these 
mungrels, 1632 Massixncer J/eid of ffon, wi. i, | will cry 
broom, or cat’s-meat, in Palerino, 1826 in Hone /very-d.ty 
HA UL 861, I saw her pass with her cats-meat barrow. 
1836 Dickens Jick, xxiii, Purveyor of cat’s-meat to the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, 1836 I. Howarn A. Aecfer lvi, 
A parcel of..dogs. . following the catsmeat-miin’s birrow. 

+Ca'tso. slang. Obs. Also eatzo. [a. It. 
cazzo, membrum virile, also word of exclamation : 
Florio says ‘also as Caszica, interjection, ‘what ! 
gods me! god forbid! tush !7]_ Frequent in t7the. 
in the Italian seuses; also=Rogue, seamp. Cf. 
the later Gavso. 

1602 B. Jonson Ez. Man out Hiaa. i. i, Ninble-spirited 
Catso's, that ha’ their euasions at pleasnre. 1606 FP i/y 
begnited in Hazl. Dodstcy UX. 285 Cunningly temporise 
with this cunning Catso. 16g0 WELDON Crt. Yas. J, 99 
Catzo. 1633 Urouuart Xedelais 1. 39 Catso, 16g1 ffecy. 
market Ilectors in Koxé, Ballads (1883) IV. 521 Catzo. 
1708 Motreux Radbelars v, viii. Cat-so! let us. .drink. 

Cat’s paw, ca't’s-paw. 

1, The paw of a cat; fig. that which comes down 
like the paw of a cat upon its victim. 

1821 Keats /sated xvii, These Florentines .. In hungry 
pride and gainful cowardice .. Quick cat's-paws on the 
generous stray-away. 

2. A person used as a tool by another to ac- 
complish a purpose ; see the earlier CAT’s-Foor. 

[16s7 M. Hawke Atdding is Murder, These he useth as 
the Monkey did the Cat's paw to scrape the nuts out of 
the fire.) 1785 Grose Dict. ladgar 71, Tool, cat’s paw. 
1817 in Churchyard's Chippes 163 note, Bothwell was 
merely the cat’s-paw of Murray, Morton, and Maitland. 
1837 Ricuarpson s.v. Cat, Ca?f’s-faw, common in vulgar 
speech, but not in writing. 1877 Mrs. Forrester Wignon 
I. ros, I am not going to be made a cat's paw of. 1883 
American VI. 245 Making themselves mere catspaws to 
secure chestnuts for those publishers. ; 

3. Naut. A slight and local breeze, which shows 
itself by rippling the surface of the sea. 

1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789), Cats-parv, a light air 
of wind perceived .. by the impression made on the surface 
of the sea, which it sweeps very lightly, and then decays. 
1835 Maxnyat Jac. fuithf. xxxix, Cat's-paws of wind, as 
they call them, flew across the water here and there, ruffling 
its smooth surface. 1851 Loxev. Gol. Leg. v. Af Sea, Sud- 
den flaws Struck the sea with their cat’s-pawws. 

4. Naut. ‘A twisting hitch, made in the bight 
of a rope, so as to induce two small bights, in 
order to hook a tackle on them both’ (Smyth). 

1794 {implied in vb., qv.) ex8go R. Dana Bef. Mast 
xxxill, 125 When the mate came to shake the catspaw out 
of the down-haal. | ¢ 1860 H. Sruarr Seaman's Catech. 34 
Make a cat's-paw in the fall of the luff. 

Ca‘t’s-paw, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

Naut. a. Of the wind: To ruffle slightly and in 
part the surface of water. b. To make a catspaw 
in the bight of a rope; to join by a cat’s-paw. 

1794 Rigging § Scamansh, 1, 217 A luff-tackle is cats- 
pawed to the other end of the sheet. 1853 Kane Grinned? 
Exp. ix, (1836) 69 ‘The surface of the sea at this time was 
cat’s-pawed as far as could be seen. 

Cat’s tail, ca't’s-tail. Also cat-tail. 

1. The tail of a cat; a fnr forthe neck, so called. 

xsso Lever Seva. (Arb.) 131 Bryngynge home sylkes and 
sables, cat-tayls, and folyshe fethers to fil the realm full of 
such baggage. 1578 Lyru Dodvens v1. Wi. 730, Yellowe 
ragged things compact of certayne scales, hanging vpon 
the tree, like smal Cattes tayles. 1731-7 MILter Gard. Dect., 
Catkins. join’d together in Form of a Rope or Cat's-tail, 

2. A name given to several plauts from the re- 
semblance of parts to the tail of a cat. ‘ 

+a. ? The Great Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus. 

c14s0 Adphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 68 Flosmus -. tapsus bar- 

batus .. angl. feltwort uel cattestayl. 1483 Cath, dugl. 55 
A Cattyle (vx, Catalle], dango, heréba est. 


b. slang. 


CATTLE. 


b. The Reed-Mace, 7yfha latifolia ; from the 
long cylindrical furry spikes which form its fruit. 

1548 Turner Nemes of Heres 79 It is called in englishce 
cattes tayle or reed-mace. 1578 (gee Dodoens ww. Mii. 512 
‘Typha palustris, Reede Mace, Cattes tayle, or Water torche. 
Jbid, 513 This plant yceldeth: his cattes layles. 1597 GerarD 
Herbal (1633) 46 (L.). 1612 Drayton Poely-ofb. xx, Cat- 
tails .. which from the sedge doth grow. 1794 Mariyn 
Houssean's Bot, xxviii. 430 ‘Fhe greater, or broad-leaved 
Cat's-tail, otherwise called Reed-Mace. 1873 Miss Brouun. 
ton .Vancy II, 109 ‘The tall cat's tails, and all the flags, stand 
absolutely motionless, 

c. The Iorse-tatl, Ayeetsedene. 

1552 IIvu.orr, Cattes tayle, herbe, which some cal horse 
taile, crada cguina, eguisetiuin, 164g Uiirne Ang. Luiprov. 
Tntpr, (1652) 26 So bad and boggy it was that..it bore 
nothing but Cattayles. 1880 Jerrertns Gf. Estate 25 She 
pulled the ‘cat's-tails’, as she learned to call the horse- 
tails, to see the stem part at the joints. 

td. Viper’s Bugloss, Lchteen 
Monk’s-hood, sfeonttem Napellus. 


eulvare, @. 
f. Jlorse-tail 
g. =Cat’s-tail 
grass ‘sec 

1538 Tu: Cattes tayle, cérsfow. 158 
Herbal t. 1368} 29 Vhys herbe is called in some places of 
Englande cattys tayles, in other places wylde buglose. 
1789 D. Davinson Poems 10 (Jam) ‘Vhe cat-tails whiten 
through the verdant bog: AIP vivifying Nature does her 
work. 1789 Mus. Plozzt Journ. France I. 229 Slopes all 
Nonrishing with cat’s-tail and poppy. 1837 W. Tevixa Café. 
Bouneritte 1849) 329. 186% Miss Pravy flower 7é. V1. 63 
Alpine Cat’s-tail. 

3. Cal’s-tail: grass: the name of the genus 
Phleunt; esp. 2. pratense, one of the earliest and 
most productive ol British grasses, Timothy Grass, 

1597 Geran /ferdaé i. vill 11 Great Caty-taile Grasse 
hath very small roots. 1794 Maxtyn Aexssean’s Bot. xiii, 
133 (Of) Cat's-tail . the spike... scems rumgh, 1863 
Barinc-Gounp /eedand 242 Among the marshes | fonnd the 
alpine catstail grass. 

4. A catkin. 

[Cf 1g78 in 1.7) 1621 Coter., Minews, Cat-tailes, o1 Cate 
kins: the long aglet-Hhe bnds of nnt-trees. 1656 DuGanp 
Gate Lat. Cul. $119 In the Mazel the Cats-tail [breaketh 
ont] before the budding. rgzt Daiviv, Cats-fecé, a Sub. 
stance, growing upon Nut-trees, Pines, ete. 1875 Panisu 
Sasser Dial., Cats Tails, the male blossom of hazel or 
willow. 

5. Naué. Uhe inner end of the Car-iiab (sense 1 

Ca't-stick, A stick or bat used in the gaines 
of tip-cat and trap-ball. 

1626 Massincer [Fomen beware Wii, Prithee, lay np 
my cat and cat-stick safe. @ 1652 Brome .Veww elcard. i. ib 
Wks. 1873 LH. 61 ‘That gall their hands witl stool-balls, or 
their Cat-sticks. 1690 BOE. Dict. Cant. Crem, Catstick, 
used by Boies at ‘Trap-ball. rgat Mus. Ceninivac fer. 
Lovers i, E’gud my legs are fall’n away to catsticks ! 
1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) IV. ive 16 Armed with 
prongs, pitchforks, clubs, and catsticks. 

Catsup =Carcnve and Kercucr. 

+ Cattelmute. Sc. Lam. Obs. See CAPILMUTE. 

Catter, catterhe, obs. Sc. forms of CATARRH. 

Catterpillar, -wall, -waul, cte. : sce CATER-. 

Ca‘ttery (ke'tari). Also 8 eatery. [f. Cat 
+-ERY.] An establishment of cats. 

r9gt Huppesrorp Salmay., Death Dick 133 Enshrin’d 
celestial Cateries among, the sable Matron, 1830 Sov1uny 
Lett. 1856) 1V. s71 All the royal Cattery of Cats’ Eden. 
1834-43 — Doctor 68411.) An evil forttine attended all 
our attempts at re-establishing a cattery. 

+Catting, v//. sb. Os. Also 7 eating, 
eateing. [as if f. vb. cat] Caterwauling; going 
after the opposite sex coulempluously . 

1681 Couvit IWhig's Supfl. (1695) 116 ‘Vhe language us'd 
by Catts, When in the Night they go a Cating. ¢ 1684 
Hlegy Lady Stair in Law Mem, (1818) 228 (Jam) A 
strange unluckie fate.. Which sent her [a cat] thus a catcing 
into hell. rg2g We Cant, Dict,, Catting, Whioring. 

©; Also in other senses of Car v., q.v. 


gra 


Cattish (ketif), 2. [f Car sé0+-tsnl.] Be 
longing to or resembling a cat; feline. 
1598 Fiorio, Gaétino, of a cat kinde, cattish. ¢ 1630 


Drumm. or Hawt. @/illis on Death of Sparrow Wks. 
(1711) 50 Vengeance falling on the cattish race. 1818 Lane 
Prince Dorus 5 All her cattish gestures plainly spoke. 1877 
Bracke IF ise Jen 95 Flaring cattish eyes. 

Cattle (kart’l), sd. Forms: 3-5 (occas. 6) 
catel, .4 cadel, catil, eatelo, cathel, katel, -ell, 
ketele, 4-5 (occas. 6-7) eatell, eatelle, 4-6 
eatayl, 5 eatail, eatayll(e, eatal, -ale, 5-8 -all, ; 
6-8 cattel, cattell, (6-7 eattal, -all, cattaile, 6 
eattayle); 7- cattle. See also Cuarren. [ME. 
catel, a, ONF. catel (=central OF. chatel, Pr. 
captal, capdal).—late 1. captale, L. capitale, neuter 
of the adj. caprta/ts head-, principal, Capitan, used 
subst. in medizeval times in the sense ‘ principal 
sum of money, capital, wealth, property’; cf. mod. 
Eng. Cavitat =stock in trade. Thus Papias has 
‘capitale, caput pecuniz, capitis summa’, the Ca- 
tholicon ‘cafstafe, pecunia’., Under the feudal 
system the application was confined to movable 
property or wealth, as being the only ‘ personal’ 
property, and in English it was more and more 
identified with ‘beast held in possession, live 
stock’, which was almost the only use after 1500, 
exc. in the technical phrase ‘ goods and catells 
(cattals)’ which survived till the rythe. In legal 
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Anglo-French, the Norman cafe/ was super- 
seded at an carly period by the Parisian chate/; 
this continued to be used in the carlicr and wider 
sense (subject however to legal definition), and 
has in modern times passed into a certain current 
use as CHATTEL, so that the phrase just cited is 
now also since 16th ¢. ‘goods and chattels’. 
Down to 1500 the typical spelling was cated; in 
the 16the. this became catle/, cattel!, only since 
1600, and chiefly since 1700, spelt caééZe. As this 
spelling is never found in earlier use, and, henee, 
never in the carlicr sense, it would be possible to 
treat this sense as a separate word Cafe/, property; 
but on the other hand the modern sense has all 
the forms cafet, cattel(l, cattle, according to date, 
and the history is better clucidated by treating the 
word as a historical whole. Cuarret, however, 
as a distinct modern form and sense, is dealt with 
in its own place. 

OF. (besides the c4- forins, for which see CHattet) had, 
according to dialect and date, the forms catet, Aatel, cathel, 
cateut, cateil. Wence the ME, variants cathel, catattl, 
sayl. The Norman word was again latinized as cated{um, 
catatlam, the latter csp. current in English law-Latin, 


whence the forms cafadé, cattatl f, so frequent in 15-16the., 
esp. in the legal phrase ‘ goods and catials “Al 

+I. Property, article of property, chattel. Ods. 
(Korms cate?, cattef(1.) 

+1. Property, substanec ; strictly personal pro- 
perty or estate, wealth, goods. Ofs. 

c1a75 Lav. 30673 He nam tonnes [gode) and pat catel 
[x205 whte] dude [per] inc. a 1j00 Sarmun 46 in EBL L 
(186216 Sip pat be world nis no3t and catel nis bot vanite. 
¢ 1300 Cursor VM. 27934 Mt wastes bedi and als catel [7.7 
ketele].  ¢ 1325 Metr. //om.11862)131 Anunseli knafe That 
wald gladli katel have. 1389 Trevisa Jigden vi. ix, 
Cletkes. .spende the catayle of holy chyrche in other places 
al theyr owne wille. Ya1g0o Manuale Sarish., Spousatia 
in Maskell Wow. Art. $82!) 1. 58 With all iny worldely 
cathel I the endowe. a1goa Kelty. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 
(1867)6 Robes or reches or ober catell. ¢1440 Promp, Parc. 
63 Catelle [AY catal], catadum, census. 1495 W. or Worn: 
ed. Barth, De P. K. ut. iii. 57 By loue of worldly catall. 

+b. Moncy; es/. capital, as distinct from interest. 

©1330 lenis § lol, 1855 Al her catel than was spent 
Saue tvelf paus. a 1ygo Mamro.e /’salter xiv. 6 He pat gaf 
noght his katel til okyre. 1340-1yen4, 36 pet hi habbe huet 
cas yualle : hire catel sauf. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 267, 
Fader T baue wonne nothyng bur haue lost your catayll. 
te. fig. Obs. 

1388 Wrens Aeclus. xxx. 15 Nocatel is abouc the catel 
(138z monee] of helthe of bodi. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. Prol. 2 
More precious Catelle, ne gretter Ransoum ne myghte he 
put for us then his blessede body. | : 

+d. Sometimes used in conjunction with otlicr 
tenns for ‘property’: see 3. 

1387 ‘Vurviss /Zigedet (Rolls) 1. 229 Pey pat .. gadereb 
money and corn and eatel of oper men. 1393 Gow Conf. 
11. 128 Of golde, of catel, or of londe.  ¢ 1394 2°. Pt. Crede 
116 Ober catell oper clob to coveren wip our bones. 

6. fig. Rubbish, trash, (But cf 1 Cor. ix. g. 

1643 Minion Deérorce iv.(1851) 28 Certainly not the mecre 
motion of carnall lust, not the meer goad of a sensitive 
desire} God does not principally take care for such cattell. 

$2. As an individual sing. =Cuatren, with co/- 
fective fd. originally in association with ‘ goods’ or 
other pl. noun, Obs. 

This use was evidently derived from law-Latin, in which 
catutlum, catalla were so used. Cf. cuim suis catatlis 
omnibus mobitibus, cited by Du Cange, from Leg. Kifte, 
Conf. p. 894, and the phrase melius cataltinthe best chattel, 
droit de tncilleur catel, the heriot, iid. 

1477 Eart Riveus (Caxton) Dictes 68 Sapience .. can not 
be lost as other catalles and wordely goodcs may. 102 
AkRNoLpve CAron, (1811) 245 The residew of alle my goodis, 
catellis, and dettis. 1641 7erimes dle fa Ley 4y Caials com- 
prehend in it sclfe all goods mooveable & immooveable, 
except such as are in nature of frechold..Catals are either 
reall or personal. 1644 Jus Copuli 37 Vhe condition ofa 
slave is worse than of a beast or any inanimate Cattels. 
1720 Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) IL. v. xxvi. 457/1 That 
they ought not to be taxed of their rents and Catalls. 

tb. fig. (see tc.) Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ui. xv, 203 They setten in ad 
henture so dere a catell as is..the lyfle. 1567 Wilts & faz. 
AV. C. (1835) 1. 273 Superstitions and feyned cattells onlye 
deuised to illnd the symple and nlera, 

3. Often used in the phrase Goats and cattel; 
later tore frequently goods and cattels, of which 
the cxtant form is goods and chattels : see CUATTEL. 

As in this sense the form catfafs is specially prevalent, it 
looks like a translation of a legal Anglo-Lat, dona cf catatla, 
Du Cange quotes from Leg. Edw. Conf. c. 35 Cun deci- 
nis omminin terrarumn, ac bonormm aliorum sive catallorun, 

¢ 1430 /’rcemtasonry 468 Vake here goodes and here cat- 
telle Unto the kynges hond, everydelle, 1436 Yost. Edor. 
(1855) 11. 76 Ve residewe of all my godes nnd my catell. 
1464 in aston Lett, 493 1. 167 The administracion of the 
goods and catell. 1495 Acé 11 fen. Vfl, xiv, Londes, 
tenementes, godes, catail, and all other the premysses. 

1418 E. &. Wills (1882) 35 The Residue isedte my Godes 
and iny Catallys mebles.  rqgo in aston Lett, 107 1. 14 
Whiche riotous peple .. bare awey alle the ede and 
entalx, 1454 in Ellis Orig. Lett, uw. 38 L121 And toke 
godes and catals. 1528 in W. H. Turner Sefecé. Mec. O-x- 
Jord 61 ¥* goods or catells of y® said schollers. 1597 15¢ 
Pt. Return fr, Paruass, 1. i. 185 H's all the goods and 
cattels thy father lefie thee. 1660 R. Coxe Somer 4 Subj. 
2t1 All contributions to the sce of Rome .. were forhidden 
npon pain of forfeiture of all the goods and cattals for ever. 
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“| The transition to sense 4 is seen in the following : 

1529 Fiatu (istle fo Chr. Reader 10 Coinmaunded to de- 
stroye the kynge of Amelech and all his goodes, howbeit he 
spared the kinges liffe & y* fayrest goodes & catelles, makinge 
sacrifice with them. 1547 /@ontles 1. Fatting from God, 
Y'he should kyl al the amalechites, and destroye them clerely 
with their goodes and cattals: yet he. .saued. .all the chief 
of their cattall (ef. 1574 Aas cattel, cattell), therwith to 
make sacrifice, 

II. Live stock. (Forms cates, cattel(, cattle.) 

4. A collective name for live animals held as 
property, or reared to serve as food, or for the sake 
of their milk, skin, wool, cte. 

The application of the term has varied greatly, accordin 
to the circumstances of time and place, and he includ 
camels, liorses, asses, mules, oxen, cows, calves, sheep, 
lambs, goats, swine, etc. ‘The tendency in recent times has 
been to restrict the term to the bovine genus, but the wider 
meaning is still found locally, and in inany combinations. 
As this sense was originally comprised under 1, distinct 
instances before 1500 are scarce. 

at Cursor M. 6002 Hors, asse, mule, ox, camell, Dun 
pan deid all pair catclt. 1375 Baasour Sruce xvi.274 Bot 
cattell haf thai fundyn nane, Outane a kow that wes haltand. 
c14z5 Wyntoun Cron. 1. xiii. 8 And tyl all catale pasture 

wde. 1523 Fitziurs. //usd. § 37 Shepe in myne opynyon 
Is the mooste profytablest cattell that any man can haue. 
1535 Fiswer Was. 1. (1876) 391 When hee goeth to hys 
pastures to see hys Cattayle. 1577 B. Goose /fereshach's 
flush. (1586) 125b, Vhe Camel is cheefly used in y* east 
parts, which some suppose to be the serviceablest cattell fur 
man that is, /dfd. 153 b, The Dogge (though the Lawyer 
alloweth him not inthe number of cattel) and though he 
yeeldes of hiinselfe no profite, yet is he .. to be estcemed. 
1580 Sipnev Arcadia mm. 4oo Blithe were the common cat- 
tell of the ficld. 1604 1. G[rimston] D’Acosta’s Mist. 
Indies 1. xvi, 170 There are great numbers of cattell, 
especially swine. 1607 Torsen, Four-f Beasts 183 The 
goatherds of the countrey do give thereof to their cattel. 
16so Futter /’tsga4 i. ii. 80 Now came the Gadarens, being 
undoubtedly Jews ..to keep snch a company of useless 
cattell [=swine]? 1697 Drvurn Virg. Georg. i. 590 Is 
Wool thy Care? Let not thy Cattle go.. where Burs 
and histles grow. 1741-a icé 15 4 16 Geo. 21, xxxiv, 
By cattle, in this act, is to be understood any bull, cow, 
ox, steer, bullock, heifer, calf, sheep, and lamb, and no 
other cattle whatever. 1767 A. Yousc Farmer's Lett, 
People 297 Cattle of no kind will thrive but in the master’s 
cye. @1856 Loner. /'sedin of Life, Be not like dumb driven 
cattle, Be a hero inthe strife. 1875 Jevons Aloney (1878) 89 
The former use of cattle as a inedium of exchange. 

+b. Iexteuded to fowls, bees, ete. Obs. or arch. 

© 1420 Callad, on Husd.\. 1057 So made that lysardes may 
not ascende, Ne wicked worme this catell [bees] for to 
offende. 1577 BB. Gooce LMeresbach’s lush. (1586) 16 
1 wilnot refuse to shew you soinwhat also of my feathere: 
cattcl, 1689 R. Harvey 77. ere. 17 ‘Vake heed, thine 
owne Cattaile sting thee not. 1622 Masse tr. Afeman's 
Guzman D'AG 1. 1399 In breeding of Cattell, as Pigs, 
ens, and Chickens, and the like. 1830 Carztyte Adise. 
eal 11. 129 Among all manner of bovine, swinish and 
feathered cattle, 

ce. Now usually confined to, or understood of, 

bovine animals. 

1555 Even Decades W, dnd. 1.x.(Arb.) 104 Neat or cattall 
becoome of bygger stature. 1570 Levins Juaip. 55 Cattel, 
boves, Juinenta, Casnven Aen. 1 Replenished with 
cattell both tame and wilde. 1673 Rav Yourn. Low C. 57 
Their Horse and Cattel. 17596 Gent, Wag. XXV1. 73 Fair 
for the sale of black cattle once a foal ». There is be- 
longing to Chillingham Castle a large park where there is 
a kind of wild cattle which are all white. 1836 Peany Cyt. 
V1. 378/2 In the usual acceptation of the word [cattfe] it is 
confined to the ox. 1887 Daily News 11 Jan. 2/4 A fair 
demand for both cattle and sheep. 

d. In the language of the stable, applied to 
horses. 

a 1680 Butter Ae. (1759) 1.224 Such as a Carrier makes 
his Cattle wear, And hangs for Pendents in a llorse’s Kar. 
1733 Fiecoixc Quix. in Exy. 1. iii, Your worship'’s cattle 
are saddled. 1750 Coventry Pompey Litt. wiv. (1785) 53/1 
Ile kept a phaeton chaise, and four ‘bay cattle’, 1826 
Scorr Moodst, xxxii. 1835 Sin G. Srermen Search af 
Horse ii. 34 All the disabled cattle of the suinmer stages to 
Brighton, Southampton, and so forth, 1886 J, S, Wintex 
fa Quarters, Yo cast rellections unfavorable to .. the color 
of their uniform, the class of their cattle. 

6. Applied by slaveholders to their slaves. 

1850 Mrs. Stown Uncle Tom's C. xxxiii, What have any 
of you cussed cattle to do With thinking what's right? 

6. Used also as an ordinary plural of number. 
tb. rarely as a singular = beast, ox, ete. 

1624 Cart. Suit Virginia ww. 123 We found there in 
all one hundred twentiec eight cattell, 1725 Adinnte Bh. 
Sec. Anti. (Brand sv. Fuxerats\, A hundred black cattle 
are killed, 1796 W. Maarsuate Fords. (ed, 2) 1. 158 A 
cattle, when it goes into a drinking pit .. throws the chicf 
part of its Weigh: upon its fore feet. 

6. With attributes; Neat catth, horned cattle: 
oxen, bovite animals. lark cattle: ‘oxen, bulls, 
and cows ’(J.); prob. at first properly applied to 
the black breeds found in the highlands of Scot- 
land, Walcs, and other districts, to which it is still 
by some restricted, Lat as other colours appear in 
the progeny of these, the name has come to have a 
general application. 

1535 CoveRDALe 1 Adnes iv. 23 Ten fat oxen, and twenty 
small catell, and an lundreth shepe. 1701 Cof, Kee. U'eun, 
Il. 27 That there shall be no neat Cattle kill'd. 1745 Adin, 
Sook Soc. Autig.21 July (Brand), Afier the body [ofa High- 
land chief] is interred, a hundred black cattle and two or 
three hundred sheep are killed for the entertainment of the 
company. 1753 Ciranuens Cycf. Supp. s.v. Cattle, Black 
Cattle more particularly denotes the cow kind. ‘These nre 
also denominated neat cattle. 1781 Gisnon Dect. § F, H. 
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xlii. 555 Their sheep and horned cattle were large and 
numerous. 1803 J. Bristeo Pedest. Tour 11. 450 We now 
turned duc west over the mountains, and..met some black- 
cattle drovers. 1815 Scort Guy JV. iv, Green pastures, ten- 
anted chiefly by herds of black cattle, then the staple com. 
inodity of the country. 1836 enny Cyct, V1. 378/2 [Cattle] 
In the usual acceptation ..is confined to the ox, or what 
is called black cattle or horned cattle. But as many varie- 
ties are not black, and several have no horns, the name 
neat cattle is more appropriate. 1864 D. Mircner. Het 
Days at Edgew.257 Known for his stock of neat cattle, 
1868 G. Durr /'of, Surv, 209 The homed cattle, horses, and 
sheep are remarkably fine. 

7. In various extended uses ; mostly contemp- 
tuous: a. of vermin, insects, and the like. ? Ods. 

1616 Surrt. & Manrxn. Conatr. Farr 170 In the holes 
of this wicked cattell [Rats]. /é¢d. 318 Lizards and ser- 
penis: and other noysome cattell, « 1656 Br. Haty /nvis. 

Vortd wi. iii, Doth he fetch frogs oui of Nilus?.. they cam 
store Egypt with loathsome cattle as well as he. 1639 T. 
Der Gray Cotapl. Horsent. 100 It hath caused the Horse to 
De many of these bad Cattle [worms] 1673 Cave Priv. 
Chr. u. vii. 169 Flies, Wasps, and such little Cattel. 1685 
R. Buxton Eng. mp, Auter. iv. 86 Tame Cattel they 
have none except lice. 

b. of men and women, with reference to various 
preceding senses. arch. 

1579 Gossos Sch. Aduse (Arb.) 27 We haue infinite Poets, 
and Pipers, and suche pecuishe cattel among vs in Eng- 
lande, that liue by merric begging. 1600 Suans. 4. V. dL. 
un. il. 435 Boyes and women are. .cattle of this colour, 1682 
Eveiyn Diary 24 Jan., The Dutchess of Portsinouth, Nelly, 
. concubines, and cattell of that sort, as splendid as jewells 
.. could make them. BLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Sad 
Cattle, Impudent Lewd Women. 1768 H. Watpore //is¢. 
Doubts 11 To have consulted astrologers and such like 
cattle. 1823 Scott /’evertl xx, To sweep this north country 
of such like cattle [priests]. 

TIL. Advirib. and Com. (all belonging to branch 
Ii, and referring mainly to bovine animals), 

8. General relations: a. objective or obj. gen. 
with verbal sb. or agent noun, as calti-breeder, 
-breeding, -dealer, -driving, -drover, -farming, 
-hougher, -houghing, -killing, -rearing, -stealing. 

1827 Wnatezy Logic in Eucycl. Metrop. (1845) 234/1 Bake- 
well, the celebrated *cattle-breeder. 1877 tr. Ziele's (List. 
Relig. 17 Without neglecting *catile-breeding and agri- 
culture. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. t. (1863) 103 A 
nich and liberal *cattle-dealer in the neighbourhood. 1878 
Simpson Sch. Shaks. 1. 60 Hf *cattle-driving was to be in- 
terpreted as levying war. 1806 Forsytn Beautics Scott, 
IV. 260 The object of *cattle-farming is chiefly breeding. 
1886 (alt Mail G. 8 May 1/1 Executing the just judg- 
ment of offended Heaven upon *cattle-houghers, traitors, 
and assassins, 1831 Soutnry Lett. (1856) IV. 217 B—..is 
literally a *cattle jobber. 1872 Veats Techn, (/ist. Conit. 
37 *Cattle-rearing formed animportant branch of Egyptian 
agriculture, 1803 Edin. Rev. 1. 404 The renown of *eattle- 
stealers. 

b. attrib, as cattl-cabbage, -close, -ctullure, 
-dropping, farm, feed, -food, -herd,-market,-fark, 
-fen, -show, -trade, -trough, etc, ; (counected with 
the transport of cattle’, as catéle siding, -steamer, 
-train, -truck, -wagon, cte.; ¢. instrumental and 
parasynthetic, as cadtle-specked, -sprent, cte.; d. 
cattie-farm vb. (rare). 

1865 Miss Cary Sadi. & Lyrics 5 She... found him In the 
dusty ‘cattle-close, 1886 Bazaar 18 Oct. 415 We devote 
the greatest attention to oyster-culture, bee-culture, *cattle- 
cniture. 1810 FY. Crater (ft4e), E.very Man his own *Cattle 
Doctor. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxxiv. (1884) 
267 Ina place where “cattle-droppings were abundant. 1881 
Mrs. Pragp /'oftcy & P. 1. 51 Ne “cattle-farins a few 
thousand acres, 1832 It. NARTINEAU Demerara iii. 34 We 
have the *catthe-feed to gather. 1821 in Cobbett Aur. 
Rides (1885) 1.29 My .. systein of *cattle-food husbandry. 
1844 Marc. Futter Woman 19th C. (1862) 45 Penelope is 
no more meant for a baker or a weaver solely than Ulysses 
for a ‘cattle-herd. 1838 Dickens @. 7wés! xvi, Pens for 
beasts: and other indications of n *eattle-market. 1813 
Wetuncton Let. in Gurw. Disp. X. 428 If... our *Cattle 
parks are to be plundered with impunity, 1837 Cartyie 
Fr, Kev, tw 1. it, Hurled in thither as into ‘cattle-pens, 
1870 Daily News 23 Apr., The ‘cattle sidings have Leen 
lately set apart for Re Ss waggons. 1876 Gro. Nistor Dan. 
Der. vin. Ixiv. §74 She saw the “cattle-specked fields. 1800 
Hurvis Favourite Vill, 195 Its *cattle-sprent enclosures, 
1883 forte, Kev. 1 Aug. 188 If the *cattle-truck and “cattle. 
steamer had not brought some inveterate plague. 1887 
Whitaker's Alinanack 98 On ist June 1886 there were in 
London 673 *cattle-troughs and 594 drinking - fountains. 
1860 W. G. Crark in Vacat. Tour. 62, 1 found a train of 
empty trucks and “cattle waggons just starting. 

9. Special combs. : eattlo-bell, a bell borne by 
the leader ofa herd of cattic ; eattlo fooder, a me- 
chanical arrangement for regulating the supply of 
food to cattle; cattle-gate, a‘ walk’ or pasture for 
one’s cattle, benst-pate; eattlo-leader, a nose-ring 
to lead dangerous cattle; eattlo-lifter, a marauder 
or robber who practises the stealing of cattle ; so 
caltle-tifting ; oattlo-pioco, a painting represent- 
ing cattle; cattle-post, -ranche, -rango, -run, 
station, a district, tract of country, ctc., occttpied 
for the pasturing of cattle; eattle-pump, a con- 
trivanee by which eattle coming to drink, are 
made to raise tle water out of the well: eattle- 
raik (.S¢.), (a cominon, or extensive pasture, where 
eattle fecd at large’ (Jam.); eattlo-trail, a trail 
or path made by cattle. Also CATTLE-GUARD, 
“MAN, -PLAGUE. 
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1872 Exiaconer Bells of Ch. vii. 134 Judging from .. its 
size, may it not be considered to have been a “cattle bell? 
1817 W, Setwyn Law Nist Prius 11. 663 Ejectment for 10 
acres of pasture and *cattlegates, with their appurtenances, 
in a close, called, etc. in Yorkshire. 1880 J. Wantiaats 
Rights Common 83 The phrase cattle gate or beast gate was 
a popular mode of expressing the ownership of an undivided 
share in the soil.. by putting thereon so many cattle in 
common with the cattle of the other owners. 1860 Frovpr 
Hist. Eng. V 195 he services of the mountain *cattle-lifter 
were made valuable to xcter. 1860 G. H. K. in Vacat. 
Tour. 158 lis every tradition pointed to *cattle-lifiing asan 
lrononrable pursuit. 1860 Rusuin A/od. Paint, V. 1x. vi. 
264 From that time “cattle-picces become frequent. .Cnyp's 
are the best. 186s Livincstone Zamdest xi. 223 Moscle- 
katse‘s principal “cattle-posts. 1887 Pad? A/all G. 22 Feb. 
11/2 ‘The *cattle ranche business has been almost destroyed. 
1887 Spectator 10 Sept. 1220 Going West to hold “cattle- 
runs, 1857 Ltvincstone 7’raz. xii.220 Numbers of “cattle- 
stations. are dotted over the landscape. 1878 Brack Greew 
Past. xiii. 100 Riding along a *cattle-trail on the high-lying 
and golden-yellow plains of Colorado. 

Cattle-guard. <A wide and deep trench cut 
across 4 railway (tmder the rails), on each side of 
a level crossing, to prevent cattle from straying 
along the line; a ‘cow-pit’. (In U.S.) 

1843 in Edwards’ Chancery Cases IL. 489 The first cattle 
guards he saw were in one thousand eight hundred and thirty 
six. 1881 Chicago Times 14 May, The night was..dark, and 
in groping along the track the negrofell into acattle-guard, 

Ca‘ttleist. A cattle-painter. 

1834 J. Witson in Blackw, Mfag. XXXVI. 11 In company 
with Hills the celebrated cattleist. 

Cattleless, 2. Devoid ofcattle. Cf. CATELLES. 

1851 Mrcmt 2nd Paper on Brit. Agric. 40 Poverty-stricken 
and cattleless districts. 

Ca‘ttleman. A man who attends to cattle; 
a rearer of cattle on a ranche or run. 

1878 E. C. G. Murray ound about France 298 Vou 
promised me one, answered the cattleman. 1885 Sosten 
(Mass.) ¥s2r2. 26 Jnly 2/3 His proclamation ordering the 
removal of the cattlemen, 1887 Pal? Mall G. 22 Feb. 
11/2 The cattle men cannot legally keep the sheep men 
off their ranges. Under these circumstances, the cattle 
ranche business has been almost destroyed in many parts 
of the United States. e : ‘ 

Ca‘ttle-pla:gue. A highly contagious disease 
affecting cattle, characterized by running from the 
eyes, nose, and mouth, fever, cessation of rumina- 
tion, constipation, then diarrhoea, and emphysema 
before death; rinderpest. 

1866 Times Jan, Summary 1865 The appearance of the 
cattle plague in Great Britain .. Down to the middle of 
December 50,000 reported cases of cattle disease had in the 
aeat majority of cases ended fatally. 1866 Brrciur .5/. 

eform 13 March, [He] said that 1, even in the matter of 
the cattle plague, set class against class. 

Ca‘ttlish, a. Pertaining to cattle. 

1877 Tinsley'’s Mag. XXI. 503 Fresh hay, clover, or some 
other cattlish delicacy. 

Cattologue, obs. var. of CATALOGUE. 

Catty (ke'ti), Also 7 eatte, cato, 8 katty. 
[Malay-Javanese £a/7, kali: see Cappy.] A weight 
used in China and the Eastern Archipelago, cqual 
to 16 taels, i.e. 14 1b, avoird., or 625 grammes. 

[rggg Even Decades HW, Ind, (Arb, 259 They receaued in 
Cambie... For xvii. Cathyls of quicke syluer, one Bahar.| 
1598 W. Puituirs tr. Linschoten’s Trav. Ind. 34 (Y.) Lverie 
Catte is as much as 20 Portingall ounces. 1604 Carr. J. 
Davis in Purchas I. 123 (Y.) Their pound they call a Cate, 
1609 Kretine ibid. 1. 199 (Y.) One cattie of spice. 1653 II. 
CoGan tr. Pinto’s Trav, viii. §1 He gave me two Cates of 
Gold, 1699 Damrier Voy. II. 1. vii. 132, 100 Catty make a 
Pecul, which is 132 /. English weight. 1771 J. R. Forstrr 
P. Osbeck's Voy, 1.262 A Katty or Chinese Kann is 1}b. 12} } 
of half ounce, 1813 W. Mitsurn Orient, Com VW. 496 
Bringals 3 candareen per catty, 1857 R. Tomes Amer. tu 
Yapan 399 Water at the rate of six-hundred copper cash.. 
for 1000 Catties. aa 

Catur. Ods. [Original langnage unknown: 
Portuguese writers call them catures; Capt. Bur- 
ton has suggested identity with Arab. ‘£alireh, a 
small craft,’ but this seems phouetically unlikely ; 
moreover Jal identifics the cater of Calicut with 
the Arab. Ausapta, Some would see in catur 
the source of CUTTER.] 

‘A light rowing vessel used on the coast of Mala- 
bar in the carly days of the Portngnese’ (Yule) ; 
according to Jal, a vessel 60 to 65 feet long, 
sharp at both ends and curving back, having both 
sails and oars. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav, vi. §1, Meanwhile a 
Catur arrived from the Town of Din witha Letter. 1686 
Drynen Life Xavier ww. (1821) 200 They found a good 
bark of those they call catur, besides seven old foysts. 

Cature, var. of CATER. 

Catvall, var. Cotwat,, police officer (in India), 

Cat-witted, ¢. Small-minded, obstinate, and 
spiteful. 

1673 O. Warner Educ. 76 Catwitted, dissolute, foolish. 
1804 R. Anprrson Cronbrid. Ball. 84 A silly proud cat- 
witted fuil. 1862 Leis. /lours in Town 18 Multitudes of 
men are what in Scotland is called catwitted..1t implies a 
combination of littleness of nature, small self-conceit, readt- 
ness to take offence, determination in little things to have 
one’s own way, and general impracticability. 1864 Cartytr 
Fredk, Gt. \V. 260 Very cat-witted woman, 

+Catzerie. Oés. rare. [? f. CaTSO+-ERY.] 


1592 Martowr Jer Malta ww. v, Who .. looks Like one 
that is imploy’d in Catzerie and crosbiting. 
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||Caubeen, [Ir cazép/n2 dim. of cap; or ? dim. 
of Ir. cha cap, head-covering.] An Irish hat. 

1831-4 Lover Leg, § Stories 306 Pull off your caubeen and 
sitdown. 1859 F. Manonry Rel. Father Prout 74 A lige 
black crape round his ‘caubeen‘, 1877 A. M. Suntivax 
New frei, xi. 138 English men and women who think al! 
Irishmen wear * Canbeens’ with pipes stuck in the riin. 

Caucasian (koka‘fiin), a. and sé. [f. Cazcas- 
us, name of a mountain range between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian +-1an.] Of or belonging 


to the region of the Caucasus; a name given by 
Blumenbach (a 1800) to the ‘white’ race of man- 
kind, which he dertved from the region of the 
Caucasus. Ilence sé. A member of this family, 
an Indo-European. (Now practically discarded.) 

1807 W. Lawrunce Short Syst. Courpar, Anat. 1847 
Carrentrer Zool, § 141 Those nations scommonly termed 
Caucasian) which in the form of their skulls and other 
physical characters resemble Europeans. 1861 Wutwe 
Alog uin- Tandon 1, vi. 36 Vhree varieties or principal races 
—Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian. 

Caucht, obs. Sc. f, Catcu, CauGnt. 

Caucion, -cioun, -cyon, obs, ff. Caurion. 

Caucus (kokos), [Arose in New England: 
origin obscure. 

Alleged to have been used in Boston U.S, before 17243 
quotations go back to 1763. Already in 1774 Gordon i//ést. 
Amer, Ret) could obtain no ‘satisfactory account of the 
origin ofthe name’. Mr. Pickering, in 1816, asa mere sautess, 
thonght it ‘not improbable that cavens might bea corruption 
of caudkers’, the word “meetings” being understood’. for 
this, and the more detailed statement quoted in Webster, 
there is absolutely no evidence beyond the similarity of 
sound; and the word was actually in use before rhe date 
(1770) of the event inentioned in Webster. Dr. J. 1. Trum- 
bull (Proc. Aner, Philol. Assoc. 1872) has suggested pos- 
sible derivation from an Algoukin word caz-can-as’n, which 
occurs in Capt. Sinith’'s J vreieda 23, as Care-cawaassouch 
“one who advises, urges, encourages’, from a vb. meaning 
primarily ‘to talk to’, hetice ‘to give connsel, advise, en- 
courage’, and ‘to urge, promote, incite to action’, For 
such a derivation there is claimed the general suitability of 
the form and sense, and it is stated that Indian names 
were commonly taken by clubs and secret associations in 
New England; but there appears to be no direct evidence. } 

L In U.S. A private meeting of the leaders or 
representatives of a political party, previons to an 
election or to a gencral meeting of the party. to 
select candidates for office, or to concert other 
measures for the furthering of party intercsts; 
opprobriously, a mecting of ‘ wire-pullers’. 

1763 J. Apams Diary Feb. Wks. II. 144 (Bartlett) This 
day learned that the caucus club meets, at certain times, in 
the garret of Tom Dawes. 1788 W. Gonvon //ist. Ader. 
Rev. 1, 240( Bartlett) More than fifty years ago, Mr. Samnel 
Adams's father, and twenty others .. used to meet, make a 
caucus, and lay their plan for introducing certain persons 
into places of trust and power, 1809 Krnpath 7rav. 1. 
xv. 174 A caucus is a political, and what is in practice the 
same thing, a party meeting; but it is not a popular 
meeting .. It is in caucuses that it is decided, for whom 
the people shall be instructed to vote, and by what course 
of politics the party may be secured. 1818 Syp. Sir 
Wks. (1869) 271 Caucus, the cant word of the Americans. 
1847 in CratG. @ 1850 Catuoun Wks. 1. 41 Party organ: 
ization, and party caucuses. 1853 Lytron My Novel xu. 
xii.(D.), 1 think of taking a hint from, .America, and estab- 
lishing secret caucuses: nothing like ’em. 1855 MotLrev 
Dutch Rep. 1. 360 ‘The meeting was, in fact, what we should 
calla caucus, rather thana general gathering. 1870 Lowe. 
Among my Bks. Ser. 11.(1873) 98 In the Greek epic, the gods 
are partisans, they hold caucuses, they lobby and log-roll for 
their candidates. ‘ 

b. in reference to other countries. 

1886 New Zealand Her.s June 4/5 The Auckland members 
are to have a caucus this morning, to consider what action 
should be taken in connection with the appropriation, 

2. In English newspapers since 1878, generally 
misused, and applied opprobriously to a committee 
or organization charged with seeking to manage 
the elections and dictate to the constituencies, but 
which is, in fact, usnally a representative committce 
popularly elected for the purpose of securing con- 
certed political action in a constituency. 

It was first applied in 1878, by Lord Beaconsfield and the 
Times newspaper, to the organization of the Birmingham 
Liberal ‘Six Hundred’, and thence to those which were 
speedily formed on its model elsewhere; the implication 
being that this was an introduction of ‘the American system’ 
into English politics, which deserved to be branded with an 
American name. But the name was grotesquely misapplied : 
in American use, @ caucus isa meeting; English newspapers 
apply the caucus to an organization or system. Such or- 
ponealions have since been, in one form or another, adopted 

y all parties; and cavcus is now a term which partizans 
fling at the organizations of their opponents, and disclaim 
for their own. 

1878 Tires 31 July 10/4 The policy of the politicians of 
the Midtand capital ‘will bring upon us the ‘caucus’ with 
all its evils.. The introduction and progress of the ‘caucus’ 
system among us. J. Cuamnertain Let. ibid. 1 Aug. 8/1 
The ‘ Birmingham system’..1 observe that you, in common 
with the Prime Minister [Ld. Beaconsfield] have adopted 
the word ‘caucus’ to designate our organization. Cor- 
respondent, ibid., To secure their election as members of a 
‘caucus’, 1879 7imes 30 Jan. 9/2 ‘The Southwark Caucus, 
1882 Sat, Rev. 29 Apr.. When te has made it impossible 
for any man to obtain a seat in Parliament except by dint 
of the icity fbid.27 May, ‘Government by Caucus.’ The 
English Liberal Associations with their ruling committees. . 
Ibid, 21 Oct., Mr. Davitt represents Communism and the 
Caucus, 1883 Birningh. Weekly Post 14 Apr. 4/7 A his- 
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tory of the Tory Caucns., would go a long way back, 1884 
Fortu. Rev, June 831 ‘The Caucus, as it is now adopted by 
the Tories, is a species of organization findamentally dif- 
ferent from that ..employed by the Liberals. 

3. atirth, and comt. 

1763 [see 1}. 1899 Casesens. White § Be. ie U.S. 63 The 
cauens system which prevails in America in regard to clec- 
tions. 1878 Buack Green Past. xvi. 128 He was accustomed 
to much recondite diplomacy, cauctts meetings, private in- 
fluence. 1882 Q. Rev. Oct. 56 The Caucus-niongers have 
not given any reficction to this point. 1884 Sat. Kev. 5 July 
o/t Whatever the real feeling .. it is.. obvions that, the 
Cancus-mongers are going the precise way to obscure it. 

Cau‘cus, v. [fi the sb.) a. zztr. ‘To hold a 
caneus 3 b. érazs. To control or ‘work’ by cancuses. 

1850 CaRLyLe Larterd, Pamph.1. 24 Men tet sit idly 
canensing and ballotboxing on the graves of their heroic 
ancestors, 1883 Philada. Times No. v8y4. 2 Vey, too, had 
conferred or canensed. 1885 Sf. Paezes'’s Gaz. 27 Nov. 3 
‘Vhey were to be caucussed, gerrymandered and Inllied into 
silence by a pack of provincial wirepullers. 

{lence Cauw'cusing, zé/. sé. 

1788 W. Gornon //ist. Auer, Rev. 216 vole, Canensing 
means electioneering. 1840 R. Dana Sef. Mast asi. 64 
Instead of caucusing, paragraphing.. promising, and lying, 
as with us. 1868 Pally News 2 Dee., Vhcy [Conservatives] 
have recently been wheedled by cancnsing into houschold 
suffrage. 1885 Saf. Mev. 28 Mar. q1o/2 ‘To take to eliss- 
baiting and to Ciuenssiug. 

Also (in the abnsive vocabulary of English party 
politics), Caweusable a. Cawcusdom, Cau- 
cusee'r, Cau‘cuser, Caucw sian, Caucusified. 

1885 Sat. Rev. 14 Mar. 329/1 Counties, now hardly hy 
aly means cancnsable, are to Le bronght under the opera: 
tion of the Caucus. /éfd/. 24 Jan. r01/2 Gnashing of teeth 
in Cauensdom. 1884 47d, No. 1476. 169/1 ‘Vheir own place- 
men and Caucuscers. 1888 /éid, 18 heb. 203 A thorough- 
going Cancuser, a machine politician. 1886 /éi¢. No. 1597- 
973/2 Peace and good-will even among Cancissiaus. © 
Tbid. 21 Mar. 375/2 Nothing Cancusian is alicn from Mr, 
Chambertain. © 188g Ean. Weavss Sf. /fo. Lords 18 May, 
‘They (the Peers] did not inhale the mephitic and cancusi 
fied atmosphere which elsewhere nunbel the senses and 
paralyzed independent action. 

Caudal (kg-dal’, @. Zeo/, [ad. mod. L. can- 
dat-is, f. canda tail.] Of or belonging to the tad; 
situated in or near the tail; of the nature ofa tail. 

1661 Loven. Mist. Agim, & Min. 30 Viree drops of the 
bloud ont of the candale veine of a boor Cat. 1769 PEs. 
want Zool. VII. 126 It wanted the pectoral, ventral, and 
caudal fins, 1841-91‘. R. Jones Aine. Aiigd. 445 Its body 
is round, having as yet no appearance of caudal appendages. 
1849 Murcitson S7/erfa xn. 303 Vhe superior aud inferior 
spines of the caudal vertcbric, 1871 Darwin Desc. Wan 1, 
vii. 269 The male... bird, remarkable for his caudal planes, 
1872 Nicuoison /‘advout. 312 ‘Nhe caudal fin or tail. 

b. quasi-sh. (=caedal fin, veriebra, cite.) 

1834 MeMertrie Cusder's elain. Kingd. 202 The ventrals 
and caudal are wanting. 1834 Owen in Cre. Sc. (7865) 1. 
63/1 It continues marking off the anterior third of the cen- 
trum in all the other candals. 

Candally (kg-dili, ave. [f. prec.+-Lv?.] Tn 
caudal fashion ; in the inanner of a tail. 

1881 Athenvuin 10 Dee. 782/3 The centres whence are 
derived and candally continued the homologues of the 
vertebrate myelon, 


Candate (k-deit\, a. 


[ad. L. caaddt-us, £. 


. canda tail; sce -ATE.] 


1. Having a tail, tailed. 

1600 Fatrrax Yiasso xw. xliv. 259 How comate, crinite, 
candate starres are fram’d. 1661 Lovene // ist. Aiur. & 
Mia, Introd., Birds .. black, cernleous, candate, cristate. 
1837 Simm F. Pararave Merch, § Friar iv. 844) 180 A 
caudate variety of the hnman species, 

2. Furnished with a structure or appendage te- 
sembling a tail: a. Zoo/, 

1839-47 ‘Topp Cyct Auat. II. 647/2 Candate nerve- 
vesicles. 1847-9 /bid. 1V. 120 The caudate cell is held to 
arise from the prolongation of opposite points of the wall of 
a spherical cell. 1854 Woopwarp Jfol/usea u. 283 ‘The 
caudate species of Trigonia. 

b. Bol. 

1830 in Linptey Nat, Syst. Bot. 1851 T. Moore Brit. 
Ferns (1864) 66 The very much attenuated apices of the 
fronds and their pinna:, which are. .what is called caudate. 
1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 401 Caudate, furnished with .. a 
slender tip or appendage resembling a tail. 

Cau:dated, a. [f. as prec, +-ED.] = prec. 

1829 E, Jesse Yrad. Nat. 114 Its caudated seeds. | 

Caudastion. xonce-wd. [f. L. canda tail + 
-ATION.] The furnishing of a tail; tailed condition. 

31857 Reaver Never too late \xxvi. (D.) For asingle moment 
he really suspected premature caudation had been inflicted 
on him for his crimes. R 

+Caude. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. canda.] A tail. 

1872 Bossewett 4 riorie u. 41, The Caude, or Taile of 
this Prelate his Lyon, is. .of a hright blewe colour. 

{Caude in Peele’s Ec/ogue 1589 (Nares): Dyce 
reads dandes.) 

+Caudebeck. Ods. In 7 cawdebink. [a. F. 
caudebec, 1 kind of woollen chapeaw, so called 
from Candebec in Normandy (Littré).] (See quots.) 

1680 W.Cunnincuan Diary 30 July (1887) 116 For a black 
Cawdebink hat £0600[Scots}, 1708 Kersey Candedec (F.), 
a sort of fight Hat, first made at Caudebec, a Town of 
Normandy in France. 1730-6 Bawey, Caudebeck. 1785 
Jouxson, Candebeck (cites Phillips), 1847-78 Hattiwete 
Dict., Caudebec, a French hat, worn in England about 1700. 

Cauderoun, etc. obs. ff, CavuLpRON. 

\Caudex (kOdcks). Fo’. Pl. eandices 
(kOrdiszz). [L. caudex, codex trunk or stem of a 


CAUDICLE. 


tree.) ‘The axis of a plant, consisting of stem 
and root’ (7reas. Bol, 1866): esp. applied to the 


stem of palins, ferns, and the like. 

1830 Lixptey Nat. Syst. Bot, 280 Some [Palms] have a 
low caudex. .others exhibit a towering stem. 1851 T, Moore 
Brit, Ferns (1864) 7 The stem of a Fern forms either an 
upright stock, called a caudex,..or it extends horizontally 
. and forms what is called a rhizome. 


Candicle (kidik’l). Bot. [ad. 1, *caudiculus, 
dim. of caudex; see prec. Also in tbe crroneous 
L. form.] ‘The small stalk-like appendage to the 


pollinia or pollen-masses of orchids. 

1830 Lixptey Nat. Syst, Bot. 265 Pollen masses with a 
caudicula. 1842 Gray Struct. Bot, vi iv. (1880) 234 Caudicle 
or stalk. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vii. (1878) 195 A mass of 
pollen-grains attached to an elastic foot-stalk or caudicle. 

+ Cau-die. Obs. vave—'. 

1596 Suaks, 1 Hen. I’, 1. tii, 251 Why what a caudie 
deale of curtesie, This fawning Grey-hound then did proffer 
me [Afod. edd. read candy]. 

Caudie, variant of Capnir. 

Caudiform (k§-diffiam), a. Zoo/. [ad. mod. 1.. 
caudiformis, f. cauda tail; sce -ForM.]  Tail- 
shaped, resembling a tail. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat, VIL, 699/1 A caudiform pro- 
longation of the upper portion. 1856-8 W. Crarkr ‘an 
der Hoeven's Zool. 1.642 Branchipus, abdomen caudiforin, 

Caudle (ko-d'l’, sé. Forms: 3 6 caudel, 
4-7 cawdelll, 5 cawdelle, cawdillc, 5-6 cau- 
delle, 5-7 caudell, (6 cadle, cawdale’, 7-8 
cawdle, (8 Sc. caddel, 6- caudle. [a. ONF. 
candel ( = central OF. chande?, mod.F, chandean):— 
med, L.. caddelinm, dim, of caldum, calidum (neut. 
of cakius, calidus warm, ‘a hot drink’.] 

1. A warm drink consisting of thin giucl, mixed 
with wine or ale, sweetened and spiced, given 
chiefly to sick people, esp. women in ehildbed ; 


also to their visitors. 

1297 R. Grove. (1924) 561 As me scip, wan ich am ded, 
inake me a caudel. ats Laxan, 7. #0 N,v. 205 Glotoun 
was a gret cherl .. and cowhede sp a cawdel in clemente» 
lappe. ¢1g00 Beryn 431 Sit and ete be cawdell .. pat was 
made With sugir and with swete wyne. 11483 Caxton BA. 
wy Trav, Potages, caudell for the seke, chanudel. 1540 
RavsaLp Byrth Jan uw. x.11634) 152 Ht is a common vsage 
to give often to women in theyr childbed, caudels of Ote- 
meale. 1§70 Levixs Beanies A cadle, potiuntcula euacea. 
1612 Woovatt. Surg. Wate Wks, (1653) 164 A comfortable 
Caudle made with some Wine, Spices, Sugar, and the yolk 
ofanegge. 1642 Fenuer Joly & Mrof. St. u.xxi. 137 They 
cast cut of their ship ..much suger, and packs of spices, 
making a candle of the sea round about. 1659-60 Perys 
Diary (1879) 1. 85 Went to bed and got a caudie made me, 
and Sleep upon it very well. 1765 London Chron, 29 Aug. 
202 The resort of different ranks of people at St. James's to 
receive the Queen’s Caudle is now very great. 1855 
THackeray Vewweomes 1, go She went to sce the grocer’s 
wife on an interesting occasion, and won the heart of the 
family by tasting their candle. 

tb. Caudle of hemp-seed, hempen candle (ironic- 
ally): =hanging. Oés. 

1588 Marprel, F:pist. (1845) 22 Ue hath prooued you to 
hane deserticd a cawdell of Hempseed, and a playster of 
neckweed. 1593 SuaKs. 2 /few. 17, 1. vil. 95 Ve shall 
haue a hempen Caudle then, and the help of hatchet, 

2. Comb, caudle-cup. 

1657 in Picton L'fool Munic. Ree. (1883) 1. 153 One 
Cawdell Cupp with a top. 2672 Davenant News fr. Ply- 
mouth (1673) 14. 1743 Firtnixe Fou. Weld un. vii, A pint 
silver caudle-cup, the gift of her grandmother. 1820 1). 
Turser Tour Normandy U1. 150 The odd mixture of caudle- 
cup, compliment and courtly flattery. 

Caudle (k§-d’l), z.  [f. prec. sb.) 

1, trans. To administcr a caudle to. 

1607 SUAKS. Timon 1. iii. 226 Wal the cold brooke Can- 
died with Ice, cawdle thy Morning taste. 1672 Davenant 
Love & Hon. (1673) 256 Cawdled like a Haberdashers Wife 
That lies in of her first Child. 1832 Blackzo, AJag. XXX. 
458 (They] have caudled and betfannelled themselves. 

2. To mix, as in a candle. 

1790 H. Bovn in Poet. Register (1808) 133 Blessings unso- 
phisticate and pure; Not cnudled for our taste with dregs 
terrene, 1845 CARLYLE Cromwell (2871) V. 44 His High 
ness has inextricably caudled the two together. 

3. To talk over, lecture (a husband). [A nonce- 
use from ‘ Afrs. Caudle's Curtain Lectures’) 

1845 Taif's Mag. X11. 482 The mother is easily convinced 
. she must Caudle her husband into the same conviction. 

Caudo- (ké-de), combining form from L. canda 
tail, as in Caudo-fe‘moral a. pertaining to the tail 
and the thigh (of a bat; see quot.). 

1854 Owen in Circ. Se. (1865) Il. 86/2 An.. appendage... 
which helps to sustain the cando-femoral membrane. 

Caudren, -dron, etc., obs. ff. CAULDRON. 

Cauel(l)acion, -tion: obs, ff, CAVILLATION. 

+Cauf. Oés. [Prob. illiterate form of Corr, 
basket.] (See quot.) 

$2662 Bout Glossogr. (1670) Caf, a little trunk or chest 
with holes in it, wherein Fishermen keep Fish alive in the 
water, ready for use, (Hence in Cones, Puu.tirs, Kersey, 
Baitey, Jouxson, and mod. Dicts.) 

Cauf, Sc. f. Canr?, Cuarr; dial. f. Corr. 


1862 in Hislop Prov, Scot. 28 A wamefu’s a wamefu’ wer't 
but o* bare canf, 


Caufee, obs. form of Correr. 
Caufie, variant of Corrie. 
Caufte, cau3t, cauht, obs, ff. Cavent. 
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Caught (k5t), pa. t. and pa. pple. of Caten 2. 

Cauilero: sec CAVALIER. 

Cauk (kdk), sé. Obs, and dial, Also 3-6 calk(e, 
7-8 cauke, (8 calk, 9 caulk, cawk). [Cf. Du. 
halk, MDu. caic; OHG, chalch, MUG. calch, calc, 
mod.G. falk; also OF, ceale (:—*evle, *calc); 
see CHALK. It is not clear whether ca/&, cauk is 
simply the northern form of CraLk, or adopted 
independently from Du. or Low German.] 

1, =CuHaLk (dial.). +2. Lime. Obs, 3. ? Cale 
spar. 4. Barytes, or heavy spar: see CAWK, 

(The quotations cannot easily separated, but 1653-1729 
are app. in sense 4.) 

c1440 Promp. Part. 58 Calke or chalke, erye, calx, creta, 
¢147§ Voc. in Wr-Wilcker 769 Hee cals, a calkestone, 
1483 Cath. Angl. z Calke, creta, calx. 1536 BELLENDEN 
Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. Introd. 19 This He wes callit Albion.. 
fra the quhit montanis thairof, full of calk, 1641 Frexcn 
Distéll. v. (4651) 154 Take very strong lime, such as the 
dyers use, and call cauke. 1653 Maxtove Lead-etues 265 
(Ef. D. S.) Cauke, Sparr, Lid-Stones, Twitches, Danlings 
and Pees, 1684-5 Bovie J/in, Waters 21 Other Ingredient 
as Spar, Canke, Sulphur, Orpiment, Arsenick. 7 Dr 
ta Pavme Diary (Surtees) 212 Four-squair bitts of brick, 
slate and cauk, set in curious figueres. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. 
Alisc. 1733) 1. 87 Wi’ cauk and keel Vil win your bread. 
1929 Martyn in PAil. Trans, XXXVI 31 Cauk .. Dr. 
Woodward says is a coarse talky Spar. 18:6 W. Ssirn 
Strata Ident. 10 A singular variety .. is there called red 
caulk. 1851 Tappixc Gloss. Mandove's Chron. (B.D. 5.) 
Calk, caic, canke, or calcareous spar, is the base mineral 
constituting with brownhen, etc. the deads or rubbish of a 
quick vein. 

+ Cauk, 7.) Os, Also 5 kauke, 6-7 cawk. 
[a ONF, caukier, cauguer (mod.Picard coker, ¥. 
cocher’ :—1., caicdre to tread.) znir. To tread, to 
copulate as birds. Ilence Cau‘king 7é/. sé. 

: Oe i 1486-1575 are difficult ; ef. Cawk @, to callassome 
airds.) 

1377 Lanat. P. 72. B, xt. 350 Some bryddes at bille 
porwgh brethynge conceyued; And sone kauked, 1393 
Tid. C. xv. 162 We (kynde] tauhte pe tortle to trede, pe 
pokok tocauke. 1486 Bk. S¢, Albans Aij a, Hawkis. in the 
tyme of their loue call and not kauke. 1575 Tursrrv. Fad. 
conrie 21 When the Eagle heginneth to growe to lyking 
neare cawking or calling time. 1675 PAil. Trans. x. 466 
Her natural male dares not sit by her [the Peregrine falcon] 
but only in cawking time. 1704 Wortipce Dict. Rust. 
et Urb, Casoking-tine, by this inthe Art of Faulconry is 
meant Hawk's treading-ume. 

Cauk, cawk,v.2 Sr. To Cuark. 

2735 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. ww. i, Vil cawk_my face. -and 
shake my head. 1862 in Hislop /’row, Scot, 223 Ye're 
cawking the claith, ere the wab be in the loom. 

Cauk, variant of CaLx 7.2, to rough-shoe. 

Caukin, -en, obs. forms of CALKIN. 

3572 Mascat Govt. Cattle (1627) 157 Make the ontside of 
the shove alwayes with a caukin. 1617 Marka Cava/. 
vi. 61 If he be for the .. draught, chielly in paued streets, 
then, instead of thick spunges, deep caukens are more com- 
modious. 1688 R. Hoimy Arsvoury ui. 324/2 A Patten 
Shooe. .hath both Caukins to secure sore eels, 

Cauking, caulking (kg‘kin), 74/. sb. Archit. 
and Carp. Also cocking. (Cf. Cock 7.2, CockEr.] 

fan Batey, Canking, in Architecture, signifies Dove- 
tailing a Cross [2782-goa-cross}._ 1753 Chamagrs Cycl. Supp. 
S.v. Nie Kuicnt Dict. Mech, 1. 506 Canking (Joinery), a 
dovetail, tenon, and mortise-joint by which cross-timbers 
are secured together. Used for fitting down tie-beams or 
other timbers upon wall-plates. 1876 Gwitt Archit, Gloss., 
Caulking or Cocking, the mode of fixing the tie-beams of a 
roof or ihe binding joists of a floor down to the wall-plates. 

Cauky, var. of Cawky a, 

Caul (kgl), 5.1 Forms: 4-6 calle, 6 caull(e, 
6-7 call, cal, kall, caule, cawle, 7 kal, kaull, 
kawle, 7-9 cawl, 7- caul. See also Keun. [a. 
F. cale a kind of small cap or head-dress.] 

1. A kind of close-fitting eap, wom by women: 
a net for the hair; a netted cap or head-dress, 
often richly ornamented. OAs. exc. //ist. 

1327 J’ol, Songs (1839) 158 Heo .. scrynketh for shome, 
ant shometh for men, Un-comely under calle. ¢ 1374 
Cuavucer Troylus m. 725 And makyn hym n howe [hood] 
above a calle. ¢1391 — Asfrol, 1.§ 19 A maner krokede 
strikes, .like to the werk of a womanes calle. ¢ 2450 /ec, in 
Wr.-Wilcker 607 Reticulum, a calle, 130 Patsar, 202/2 
Call for Maydens, retz de soye. 1887 Tottell’s Alisc. (Arb.) 
gor On her head a caule of gold she ware, 1600 HakiuyT 
Voy. (2810) TIT, 524 Feathers, and cals of net worke. 1697 
De 1a Pryme Diary (Surtees) 125 Having opend a coffin 
they found a skelliton, and, about the skull, anantient caul, 
which was sort of cap or cornet that women wore foray 
ontheir heads. 1729 T. Cooke Tales, Prop. cfc. 92 Wit 
paralytic Hands she pulls the Caul From Ilead as naked 
as the Billiard-ball. 1834 Peancué Brit. Costume 114 The 
hair. .gathered up behind into a caul of golden network, 

+b, The netted substructnre of a wig. Ods. 

1693 Lond. Gaz, No. 2897/4 A... Perriwig..with a Seal on 
the Caul almost worn of, 176: Sterne Jr. Shandy 111. 
xxxili, He,. inserted his hand .. between his head and the 
cawl of his wig. 1786 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Hossy § P. 
Wks, 1812 I. 363 To the irrtop of his Wig .. Down to the 
very net-work, named the Caul. 

¢@. Tbe hinder portion of a woman's cap. 

2740-61 Mrs. Detany Life & Corr. (1861) ITT. goo Her 
cap..had a very good.effect with a pompon ; and behind, 
where you may suppose the bottom of the caul, a knot of 
diamonds. 1798 Jane Austen Let?. I. 177, I took the liberty 
a few days ago of asking your black velvet bonnet to lend 
me its cawl, 18g: Maynew Lond. Lad, 1. 387 Net for 
making caps and ‘cauls’, which are the plain portion at the 
lack, to be trimmed or edged according to the purchaser's 


CAULD. 


taste. 1862 Mrs, 11. Woop Afrs. /allid. Troud, 1. xii. 61 
The peculiar net cap, with its high caul and neat little border. 

+2. gen. A net for wrapping something in; any 
omamental network. és. 

1481-90 //oward Househ, Bks. (1841) 339 leem for iij. callis 
liijd. ob, 1552 Jnv. Churches of Surrey 73 A calle for the 
pyx. 1578 Lyte Dodoens yt. lil. 732 A greene thicke huske 
under the same. .certayne thinne skinnes, lyke to cawles 
or nettes. 1634 Herarrt Trav. 199 The womeo..weare a 
large long cawle or sack, lik net-worke, which as a garment 
hides them ‘wholy. 1681 Grew A/nsens: (J.) An Indian 
Mantle of Feathers, and the Feathers wrought into a caul 
of pack-thread. 

+3. A spider's web. Ods. 

1948 Hatt Chron. (1809) 462 Like a Spyder that daily 
weaveth when hys Calle is torne. 1598 SvivEster Dx 
Bartas tw i. ww. (1641) 104/1 The low-rooft broken wals 
(Instead of Arras) hung with Spiders cauls. 1631 Brarn- 
walt Whimzies, A lbnanack-maker, His shelves. .are subtilly 
inter-woven with spiders caules, 

fig. 1894 W. Percy Calia iv. in Arb. Garner VI. 141 
What be mens sighs but cauls of guilefulness? 

+4. Anat, Any investing membrane or structure, 
as the membranes of the brain, Cau/ ofthe heart: 
app. tbe pericardium; also fig. (from //osea xiii. 8; 
cf. Joel ii. 13). Obs, in general sense. 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P. RX. v.iii. (1495) 107 A merueyl- 
lous calle in whiche calle the brayne is wounded and by- 
clypped. 1533 Exvot Cast. Ffelth (1541) 12 Calles betwixt 
the uttermoste skinne and the fleshe. 1610 BarrouGn 
Meth. Physick wi. (1639) 216 The plure or kall that girdeth 
in the ribbes. 1621 Biste Hosea xiii. 8, 1 ,.will rent the 
kall of their heart. 1684 tr. Honet's Alerc. Compit. tu. 112 
Worms are bred in the heart and in its Caul, 

(if: 1579 Lviv Euphues (Arb) 63 Who so is blinded with 
the caule of beautie. 1636 Featiy Clavis Alyse. ii, 26 Cus- 
tome in sinne hath drawne a kall over my conscience. 1643 
S. Marsuae Let. 15 Their long conversing with God-dam- 
mee’s hath .. drawn such a kawl over their hearts, that to 
them damnation is ridiculous. : 

5. spec. a. The fatty membrane investing the 
intestines ; the epiploGn or omentum. 

1382 Wyeite Ex, xxix. 13 The calle of the mawe, and the 
two kydneers. ¢ 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ, Ord, (1790) 
442 Wynde hom in the calle of the swyne. 1611 Cotar., 
Alzatin, the fat cawle, or kell, wherein the bowels are lapt. 
3713 CNESELDEN Anat. it. iv. (1726) 159 Omentum, or Cawl, 
is a fine membrane larded with fat, somewhat like net- 
work. 1802 Patey Nat. Zheol. xi. The omentum, epiploon, 
or cawl, is an apron, tucked up, or doubling upon itself, at 
its lowest part. | ’ a 

b. The amnion or inner membrane inclosing 
the foetus before birth; esf. this or a portion of it 
sometimes enveloping the head ofthe child at birth, 
superstitiously regarded as of good omen, and 
supposed to be a preservative against drowning. 

1547 Boorne Arev, Health cccxix. 103 b, A Hy ora call 
in the whiche a chylde doth lye in the mothers bely, 1610 
B. Joxsos ALA, 1. ti. (1616) 613 Yo" were borne with a caule. 
o” your head. 1798 Morton Secr, worth kuow, i. 9 (L-) 
Was he not born with a cawl? 1826 Hoop Sea-~Sfel/, In 
He wore a baby’scaul. 1849 Dickens 
mm with a caul, which was advertised 
at the low price of fifteen 


his pouch confiding] 
Daw. Copp. i, 1 was 
for sale, in the newspapers, 
guineas. 


6. alirth. and Comd., ns (senses 1 and 2) caul 


fringe, silk, work; teaul-visarded adj.; (sense 


5 a) caul fal. 

1882 Daily Tel, 29 Aug.s/1 When oleomargarine is made 
from “caul fat. 16g3 1]. Cocan Pinto's Trar, xxxii, (1663) 
129 A cloth of state of white damask .. with a deep “cawl 
frenge of green silk and gold, 1483 Acts Rich. U1, x. 1 
Laces, *calle sylk or coleyn silk throwen or wrought. 1593 
Nasur Christ's T. (2613) 146 Masker-like *cawle-visarded. 
1577 HARRISON England \, xv. (1877) 1. 272 Some ladies 
exercise their fingers. .in “caulworke.» 1830 James Darnley 
xxv, 114/t [ere stood a frame for caul work. 

+Gaul, 54.2 Obs, [ad. L. cavdis, in Gr. wavads 
stem, stalk, csp. cabbage-stalk, cabbage. Already 
in OF, in sense 1, in forms caul, cavv/, cawel: see 
also CAWEL, COLE, KALE.] 

1. Acabbage. Also in comb. caul-slock, a cab- 


bage-stalk, Castock. 

¢ 1000 Sax, Leechd. 1, 240 Genim pysse wyrte croppas pe 
man brassicam siluaticam, & odrum namnn caul nemnep. 
a1r00 Vee, in Wr.-Wiilcker 323 (Plant Names) Cauda, vel 
magudaris, caul. 1365 Voc. ibid. 559 Candus, cholet, 
kaul. wee [see Castock}. 1590 R. Payne Descr. rel. 
(1841)9 The profite of the swine, winter milke, caules, 1727 
Brapiey Fan. Dict, s.v. Cabbage, Cauls and Sprouts. 

2. Stem, stalk. 

1420 Pallad, om Hush, xt, 381 Take leef, or roote, or 
caule of malowe agrest. 

+Caul, 54.5 Obs.-° 
sbeepfold.) A sbeepfold. , 

2483 Cath, Angi. 56 A Caule, caula, 3570 Levins Afanip. 

3A caule, pen, cawla, 169: Ray NLC, Was, (E. DS.) 
Gewats chors |cohors). j 

Caul, »4.4 [?a. F. calc, thin piece of wood, 
stone, or the like, inserted under an object to level 
it or steady it: of uncertain origin ; cf. L. ca/a piece 
or billet of wood, and see Littré.] (See qnot.) 

1874 Ksicnt Dict. Adech. I. 506 Cau/,a heated board used 
in laying down large veneers. Its heat keeps up the fluidity 
of the glue until all that is superfluous has been pressed out 
atthe edges, 188: Afechanic § 596. 277 An instrument the 
shape of the curve..called a ‘cau re ‘ 

Cauld (kGld), s¢. Sc. Also caul. A weir ona 
river to divert the water into a mill-lead. 

180s Scott Last Affnstr, 1. xliL wofe, He commanded 
hin to build a cauld or dan-lead across the Tweed at 


[ad. L. case opening, 
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Kelso. 1818 Lazu-case (Jam.), Right to fish from the head 
of the Black Pool,down to the caul or dam-dyke of Milnbie. 
1839 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. 104 The whole of the water 
was. .diverted into the mill-lead by means of a cauld or weir. 

Cauld, v. Sc. [f. prec.] ¢raxs. To provide 
with a cauld; to dam. 

1886 J. Russe. Remin, Yarrow ix. 294 The stones were 
handy for caulding the river. 

Cauld, Sc. form of Cop, a. and sd. 

Cauldrife (kldrif), @ Se. [f. cand cold + 
-RIFE, 9.vV.] , 

1. Having a. tendency to cold, chilly. a. Of 
things: Cansing the sensation of cold. b. Of 
persons: Susceptible to cold. \ 

1768 Ross Hedenore 142 (Jam.)’T has been a cauldriffe 
day. @ 1774 Frrousson Poems (1845) 5 Auld Reekie..bield 
for mony a cauldrife soul. 1837 R. Nicote Poenzs (1842) 108 
Through it the blast sae cauldrife does gae. 

2. fig. Cold or chilling in feeling or manner. 

21774 Fercusson Poets (1789) II. 75 (Jam.) She tholes.. 
the taunt 0’ cauldrife joes. 1825 Lp. Cocksurn AZew. 238 
{Church patronage] gave us cauldrife preachers. 

Hence Cau‘ldrifeness. 

a1662 R, Batu Lett. (1775) 1. 442 (Jam.) We were 
looked upon for our coldrifeness, with a strange eye. 

Cauldron, caldron (k9‘ldron). Forms: 3 
ecaudroun, 4 cauderoun, cawdroun, oaudren, 
(gaudroun), 4-5 cawdrone, -run, 4-7 caudron, 
5 cawdren, -derownhe, -durne, -tron, caudryn, 
calderon, 5-6 caldrone, 5-7 cawdron, 6 caud-, 
cauld-, cautherne, 5— caldron, 6-cauldron. Sec 
also Cuatpron. [ME. casad(e)ron, -oun, a. AF. 
and ONF. cazd-esron, -oun, corresp. to central OF. 
chaud(e\ron, Sp. caldcron, \t. calderone, augmenta- 
tive of *caldario, *calderto:—L,caldaritm hot-bath, 
of which the pl. caédar7a exists in It. caldaja, Pg. 
caldeira, Sp. caldera, Pr. candiera, N¥. candiere, 
F. chaudiore kettle. The / is a later insertion of 
the Renascence, in imitation of Latin, which has 
gradually been recognised in pronunciation: Se. 
has still caudvon, candron. The spelling cauldron 
decidedly preponderates in modern use, though 
the dictionaries from Johnson downward have 
favoured caldrou.} 


1, A large kettle or boiler. 

€1300 St. Brandan 158 Hi..soden hem fisch ina caudroun. 
1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2460 A gret boiland cauderoun. 
1382 Wyciir £celus, xiii, 3 What shal comune the caudron 
to the pot? 1387 E. E, Wills (1882) 2 pe gaudroun in be 
kechyn. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xix. exxviii. (1495) 

33 A caudren is a vessel of kechen. ¢ 1425 Voc, in Wr. 
Wricker 662, Hoc caldariunt, caldron. ¢1440 Ayc. Cookery 
in /fouseh. Ord. (1790) 433 Sethe it in a pot..or in a cawdron. 
€1440 Gesta Rom. 381 (Add, MS.) A _Cawderowne full of 
wellyng piche and brymstone. 1535 CovERDALE 1 Saov. ii. 
14 The Cauldron, or ketell, or panne, or pot. 1556 /yrz. iit 
French Shaks, Genead, (1869) 471 In the kitchen .. ij. ca- 
thernes, 1556 Chron. Gr, Friars (1852) 30 Thys yere [1521] 
was a man soddyne in a cautherne in Smythfelde. . because 
he wold a poyssynd dyvers persons. r605 SHaks, J/acé, 1. 
i. tr Double, double, toile and trouble, Fire burne, and 
Cauldron bubble. 1611 Speep //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xii. (1632) 
686 Fiue hundred Cawdrons made of beasts skins. 1697 
Deven Virg, Georg. 1. 280 Some steep their Seed, and 
some in-Cauldrons boil. 1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 151 These 
will the caldron, these the tripod give. 1856 Froupe Ast. 
Eng. 1, 289 For the poisoners of the soul there was the 
stake, for the poisoners of the body, the boiling cauldron. 
1875 B. TayLor Faust I. vi. 100 A great caldron, under 
which a fire is burning. 

Jig. 1844 Dickens Mart, Chuz. (C.D. ed.) 173 Chance con- 
tributions that fell into the slow cauldron of their talk. 1864 
Lowete Fireside Trav. 193 When the great caldron of war 
is seething. 

2. ¢ransf. A natural formation suggesting a 
cauldron, in shape, or by the agitation of a con- 
tained fluid. 

{1413 Lyne. Pylgr. Sowile i. x. (1483) 56 This is cleped 
the Caudron and the pytte of helle.] a 1763 Snenstone 
Wks. (1764) I. 23 Vesuvio's horrid cauldrons roar. 1787 
Burns Fall of Fyers, Still thro’ the gap the struggling 
river toils, And still, below, the horrid caldron boils, 1845, 
Darwin Voy. Nat. xvii, (1852) 375 Deluges of..lava which 
haye flowed..over the ruins of the great caldrons, 1872 
Brackte Lays Hight. 9 The cauldron of the sea, 

Cawldron, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] ¢vans. To 
put or enclose in (or as in) a cauldron, 


1798 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 129 Where..Cauldron’d in 
rock, innocuous Lava burns. 1808 J» Bartow Coltand. m1, 
252 Dark fiend that..cauldrons in his cave that fiery flood. 


Caul(e, obs. form of Catt. 


+Canuled, fz. pple. Obs. rare, [f. Caun 53.2 
+-ED2,] Having or adorned with a canl. 

5 03 Lane. P. Pl. C. xvu. 33 In riche robes rabest he 
walketh, Y-called and ycrymyled. 

Cauler, obs. Sc. var. of CALLER a. 
Caulescent (kdle-sént), a, [f. L. cand-is stalk, 
after arborescent, etc.] Acquiring or growing to 
a stem or stalk; spec. in Bot. having an obvious 
stem growing above the ground, 


1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot, xxvi. 405 Dog Violet is one 
of the caulescent or stalkykind. 1830 Lanptry Vad. Syst. 
Rot. 134 Half-shrubby caulescent plants. 1846 Dana 


Zooph, (1848) 494 Caulescent ramose, subdichotomous and 
lobate. 1881 


bulbous caulescent herb.” 


Vot. Il, 


AKER in Jrnd, Linn, Soc. XVII. 280 A | 


| 


193 


Caulf, -ed, obs. forms of Catr1l, CaLVED, 

Caulgarthe, var. of CALGARTH. 

1870 Levins Aantp. 34 The caulgarthe, herbarium, 

Caulicle (kd lik’l). Bot. [ad. L. cazdlicules, dim. 
of caztis stalk.) A little stalk or stem; sfec. a. 
‘the initial stalk or stem in an embryo, the radicle’ 
(Gray); b. a small stem procecding from a bud 
formed at the neck ofa root, without the previous 
production of a leaf; ¢. the stipe of certain fungals. 

1657 Phys. Dict., Canlictes, little stalks, 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. ii. 10 Caulicle or Radicle. /ésd. iii. 40 The 


initial stem, the caulicle. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 448 The 
foot (caulicle) of the young plant {Salvinia). 

Caulicole (k'likowl). Arch. [a. F. cazdicole, ad. 
It. canlicolo, ad. i. cauliculus, all in same sense; sce 
next.) //. ‘The eight lesser branches or stalks in 
the Corinthian capital springing out from the four 
greater or principal caules or stalks’ (Gwilt). 

1816 J. Smitu Panorama Sc. § Art \. 179 These volutes 
spring out of small twistedihusks placed between the leaves 


of the second row, called caulicoles. 1848 Rickman st rchit, 
39. The small space left of the bell is filled by caulicoles. 


Caulicolous (k6likolos), @. Bo/, [f. L. cazd-zs 
stem + -co/a inhabitant + -ous.] ‘ Applied to para- 
sitical phanerogamons plants that draw their 
nourishment by means of lateral suckers on thcir 
stems’, as the Dodder (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

Caulicule (kolikial). Aor. [a. F. caslicule, 
ad. L. catliculus; see next.) (See quot.) 

1835 Linptey /irtrod. Bot. (1848) Il. 61 The imaginary 
line of division between the radicle and the cotyledons is 
the caulicule. 1870 Benttey Sot. 335 The point of union 


of the base of the plumule with the radicle and cotyledons, 
is called the caulicule or tigelle. 


|| Cauliculus (kolikilis). [L. dim. of cau/is 
stem.] in Bot.=CavnLicie, CAULICULE; in Archit. 
== CAULICOLE, 

1830 Linntey Nat. Syst. Bot. 116 Embryo very large .. 
with a long 2-edged cauliculus, having two small cotyledons 
at the top, 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect, Archit. 1. 84 Points 
of resemblance to the Corinthian capital, as the cauliculi. 

Cauliferous (kdli‘féras), @. Bot. [f. L. cazli-s 
stem + -/er bearing +-ous.] Producing or having 
a stem or stalk. 

1708-21 Kersey, Candiferous Plants are such as havea 
true Stalk, which a great many have not. 1753 Cuamners 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., Perfectly cauliferous, as cabbage. 1785 
in JoHNSON ; and in subseq, Dicts, 

Cauliflorous (k9liflo~ras), a. Bor. [f. L.caul-s's 
stem + -/f6r-zes flowering + -ovS.] Having flowers 
on the stem. 31881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cauliflower (kgliflaue:), sd. Forms: a. 6 
colieflorie, 6-7 cole-flory, -florie, 7 coly-flory, 
coley-florey, colliflory. 8. 7 coleflower, colly- 
flowre, coly-, cauly-, caully-, cawly-flower, 
7-8 collyflower, collifiower, 8- cauliflower. 
[The 16th c. cole-florye, colic-florie, was app. cor- 
rupted from the mod.L. caz/i-flora or F. chou-flori, 
chou-fleur?, assimilated to Eng. Core, (‘The L. 
and F, both mean ‘ flowered cole or cabbage’: cf. 
Ger. blumenkohl, Du. bloemkool ‘flowcr-cole’. Cf. 
also It. cavolfiore, pl. cavoli (caol’) fiori, Sp. 
colifor, The later colly-flower and cauliflower 
are assimilated to fower, and to the L. caulifiora. 
So mod.F. has made chou-fleur? into chou-fleur 
‘ cole-flower’.] 

1. One of the cultivated varieties of the cabbage 
(Brassica oleracea botrytis cauliflora), the young 
inflorescence of which forms a close fleshy white 
edible head. 


a. 1597 Gerarp /erdal xxxvi. 246 Cole Florie, or after 
some Colieflorie. /did. 316 Cole-flory is called in Latin 
Cauliflora. 1601 Hottanp Plixy II. 26 ‘There grow ont of 
the same coleworte other fine colliflories (if I may so say), 
1610 W. Fotkincnam Art of Survey 1. xi. 37 The Coleéy- 
florey, Rape-cole, Muske-nelon. 1620 VeNNER Via Recta 
(1650) 186 Cole-florie exceedeth all the other kinds of Cole- 
worts. 1621-6 Bacon Sylva § 484 Lettuce, or Coleflory, or 
Artichoake, 1659 R. Lovety //erda/ 104 Cole-florie. 

B. 1621 G. Sanpys Ovid's Met. vin. (1626) 167 Her 
husband gathers coleflowrs, with -their leaues. 1634 4/- 
thorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 24 For 
20 collyflowres oo 13 00, 1647 R. Stapytton Fuvenal 70 
What smells oth’ lampe dawbes thy pale colyflowers. 1664 
Evetyn Kad, Mort, (1729) 190 Early Cauly-flower. /did. 
212 Sow. .CAwly-flowers for Winter Plants. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury u, 64/2 The Cole-flower or Colliflower, 1734 
Mrs. Penparves in A/rs, Delany's Corr, (1861) 1. 478 For 
dinner. .boiled leg of lamb and loin fried. collyflowers and 
carrots. 1771 Smou.etT f7umph. Cé. (1..) They scarce know 
a_crab from a cauliflower. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. 
Housekpr. (1778) 353 Take the closest and whitest colly- 
flowers you can get. 1832 leg. Subst. Food 265 ‘The Cauli- 
flower. brought into England from the island of Cyprus. 

2. attrib. and Comd,, as cauliflower excre- 
scence, growth (/az/ol.), terms applied to natural 
or morbid growths that are developed in the form 
of a stem with branches and branchlets all closely 
applied to each other or crowded, ¢.g. acinous 
glands, villous tumours, ete.; cauliflower wig, 
a wig supposed to resemble a cauliflower. 

1832 Veg, Subst, Food 266 Cauliflower seed obtained fron 
England is the most esteemed in Holland. 1753 London 
Mag. (Fairholt), (Names of wigs] The pigeon’s wing, the 
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comet, the cauliflower, etc. 1833 A. FonpLaNque Eng, 
under 7 Admin. (1837) II. 382 He [a Bishop) had cauliflower 
wig, apron, shovel hat. 1882 Daily Tel. 6 Sept. 5/4 Under 
the good Queen Anne the ‘cauliflower’ wig came into 
clerical fashion. /éfd. 10 Oct. 5/4 This gave the porter a 
fine frothy or cauliflower head. 


Cauliflower, v. rave. 
? To powder (a wig). 

1799 SouTuEY Nondescr. vi, Some Barber's leathern pow- 
der-bag Wherewith he feathers, frosts, or cauliflowers 
Spruce Beau, or Lady fair, or Doctor grave. 1845 Lp. 
Camppett Chancellors (1857) III. lii. 249 To trim the whole 
Chapter and to cauliflower their wigs. 

Cauliform (ko liffim’, a. [f. L. casd-is stem 
+-FORM.] Stem-shaped, stem-like. 

1847 in Craic. | 

Caulin (ko'lin). Chem. [f. L. caut-és cabbage 
+-1N,.] The colonring principle of red cabbage. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Ler, 

Cauw'linar, -ary, 2. [Bad formations.] =next. 

1851 Ricnarnson Geol, vii. 203 They are caulinar, borne 
on thestem. 1870 Bentrey Sos, ahs When they remain as 

Di 


little leaflets on each side of the base of the petiole, bit 
quite distinct from it, they are called caulinary. 

Cauline ‘k6'lein), 2. Bot. [ad. mod.L.. casdlinus, 
f. caulis stalk.} Of or belonging to the stem. 

1756 Parl. Trans, XLIX. 835 Cauline leaves. 1807 J. 
E. Ssutn Pays. Bot. 130 The Flower-stalk is .. cauline, 
when it grows immediately out of the main stem. 1842 
Gray Struct, Bot. iii, (1880) 86 Whatever is produced in 
the axil of a leaf is cauline. 1870 Hooker Stvd. Flora 21 
Cauline leaves sessile auricled. 1884 Bowrr & Scott De 
Bary's Phaner, §& Ferns 340 The vascular elements running 
into the leaf here abut on the cauline vessels. 

Caulis ko'lis). Pl. caules (kgliz’. [Lat., 
stem, stalk; in Gr. cavdds.] 

1. Arch. Kach of the four principal stalks which 
support the volutes and helices in a Corinthian 
capital. 

1563 Suute Archit. Diijb, Voluta .. which goeth out of 
Caulis, 1876 Gwitt al rchit. Gloss., Candicole, the eight 
lesser branches or stalks in the Corinthian capital springing 
out from the four greater or principal caules or stalks. 

2. Bot, The stalk or stem of a plant, es/. of a 
herbaceous plant in its natural state. 


1870 BentLey Sof, 101 It is called a caulis in plants which 
are herbaceous, or die down annually. 

Caulk (kok), 54. Nant. slang. [2 f. Cavin 2] 
A dram, a ‘drop’ of liquor; = CAauLKern 3. 

1833 Marrvat J”. Simple (1863) 265, I had no time to 
take a caulk if I wasinclined, 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam & FE. 
xxxii. 443 I've a had a bit 0’ a caulk, but not a drap more. 

Caulk, var. of Cauk chalk, Cawk barytes. 

Caulk, calk (kok ,v7. Forms: 5 caulke, 
kalke, 5-7 calke, 7 calck.e, kank, chalk), 8 
cawke, 7- caulk, calk. [In rsth c. calke, caulke 
(the same word as CauKk v.\, a. OF. cangier to 
tread, to press or squeeze in with force, to tent 
a wound :—L. calcdre to tread, stamp, press close 
together, press in. The prevailing spelling for a 
century back has been caz/k, though dictionaries 
retain ca/k from Johnson.] 

1. “rans, To stop up the seams of (a ship, etc.) 
by driving in oakum, or the like, melted pitch or 
resin being afterwards poured on, so as to prevent 
leaking. 

2a 1800 Chester Plays 1, (1843) 47, I will goe gaither slyche 
The shippe for to caulke and pyche. 1582 Hutoet, Botes 
or shyppes calked with towgh, 1588 Epen Decades WW. 
dndav viii. (Arb.) 174 To calke shyppes. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong, 
W, India 313 The Vergantines were calked with Towe and 
Cotten Wooll. 1611 Braum. & Fr. Scormf Lady im. i, 
You smell as if you were new calk'd. @1618 Ratricn 
Royal Navy 27 Ocum wherewith they Calke the seams of 
the Ships. 1638-48 G. Dame. Eedog. v. 334 How kauk'd 
& trim’d y* Ship may be. 1697 Damrizr Moy. (1698) I. x. 205 
In the South Seas the Spaniards do make Oakam to chalk 
their Ships, with the husk of the Coco-nut. 1708 J. C. 
Compl. Collier (1845)24 Like as a Ship or Vessel is Cawked 
onthe Ocean. 1728 Streeter /ish-Aool 181 Were her hold.. 
well caulked down. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 283 The 
vessel wanting to be fresh calked. 1801 in Nicolas es 
Nelson (1845) 1V. 40 They have been caulked and fitted for 
service, 1840 R. Dana Sef. Mast xxvi, 87. 1856 Kanr 
Arct. ig II. xxv. 247 They were to be calked and swelled. 
1869 Str E, Reep Ship-butld. ii. 43 The butts of the plates 
can be efficiently caulked before the angle-iron is secured 
to the bottom, 4 

2. To stop up the crevices of (windows, etc.). 

1609 B. Jonson Si?. Mom... i, The windores close shut, 
and calk’d. 17253 BrapLey Fam, Dict. s.v. Fruttery, Win- 
doves ought to have very good double Sashes made of 
Paper and well caulk’d, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 73 
‘The windows are caulked up against winter, 1884 Gitmovr 
Mongols iv. 41 These houses... are log-built, the seams 
being caulked with moss. Pe F 

Jig. 19777 Sueripan Sch, Scand. u. ii, The widow Ochre 
caulks her wrinkles. P 

3. Naut. slang. a. trans. To stop, ‘shut up’. 
b. zxtr. To sleep. 

1836 E. Howarp &. Reefer |xx, I can’t sleep, Rattlin, and 
tarnation glad am I to see that you can’t caulk either. 186 
Smyti Sazlor’s Word-bk. 173 Caulk, to lie down on dec! 
and sleep with clothes on. 188: W. C. Russert Ocean 
Free L. M1. 131 To caulk his banter, I asked him, ete, 

Caulkage (k-kédz). rare—!. [f. CauLk 9. + 
-AGE; cf. cordage.} Material for caulking a ship. 

1745 P. THomas Frnt. Anson's Voy. 171 From the Husk 
covering the Shell of the Nut..they make Caulkage. 
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[f. prec. sb.) srans. 


CAULEER. 


Caulken, var. of CALKIN. 

1883 Crane Sauthy § Forge 47 Caulkens..general on the 
hind shoes in London, and many parts, for heavy work. 

Caulker (k9-ka1). Forms: §- calker, 6 caw- 
ker, 7~ caulker. [f. CauLK v. +-ER1,] 

1. One whose work it is to caulk ships. 

1498 Act. 11 ffen. VIT, xxii. § 1 A maister Calker by the 
day iiijd. 552 Hutoet, Calkers betle, or malle to dryue in 
towe. 1611 Binte Ezek. xxvii.g, 27. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto’s Trav. xvi. 55 One was a ship wren. and the other 
a Caulker. 1780 Coxe Russ. Dise. a Id cordage fit for 
caulker's use. 180a Mazal Chron. VIL. 370 The..caulkers 
continued at their work. | Coos 

+2. A tool for caulking, ?a caulking-iron. Oéds. 

1543 Richmoud. Wills (18 53) 43 fij payre of pynsowrs, vid. 
..j cawkers, ijd. 19779 Naval Chron. (1799) I. 203 It... 
shivered two caulkers to pieces, ‘ 

3. slang. A dram, a ‘drop’ of liquor. [?some- 
thing ‘to keep out the wet’.] 

1808 J. Mayne Siller Gun 89 (Jam.) The magistrates wi’ 
loyal din, Tak aff their cau’kers, 1832-53 WAistle-binkie 
(Sc. Songs) Ser. 11. 89 Wi? here tak’ a caulker, and there 
tak’a horn. @ 1854 J. Witson 7'rees, Neither you nor I... 
can be much the worse..ofa caulker of whiskey. 

4. slang. Anything surprising or incredible ; ef. 
crammer, 

Caulker, var. of CALKER2. 

Caulking (kokin), 24/. sé. [f. Cautk 2] 

1. The action of the verb CauLK. Also fig. 

1481-90 ffoward Lfouseh. Bks. (1841) 70 To the Spanyard 
forkalleyng iiijd. 1577 Epex & Wittes /fis¢, Trav. 224 b, 
Lycour. .lyke vnto pytche..very commodious for the calk- 
yng of shyppes. 1692 in Caft. Smith's Seaman's Gram. \. 
xvi 76 eee is driving of Ockham, Span-hair, and 
the like into all the seams of the Ship, 10 keep out Water. 
1884 Law Times 10 May 26/2 Repairs of caulking. 

2. attrib, and in cond. as caulking-chisel, a 
chiscl for closing the seams between iron plates ; 
caulking-iron, an instrument resembling a chisel 
used for driving the oakum into the seams of 
ships; caulking- mallet, a mallet for driving 
this. 

1627 Carr. Saute Seaman's Grain. ji, 13 A calking Iron 
anda Mallet. 1666 Dreyvpen Ann. Afirad.cxlvi, Vheir lefi- 
hand does the calking-iron guide. @ 1859 Macavcay //is¢. 
ng. (1861) V. 75 (Peter the Great] wielded with his own 
hand the caulking iron and the mallet. 1879 Corwh. Mag. 
dan 41 Docks, timber yards, calking basins, and ship- 
builders” yards. 

Caulking: see also CAUKING. 

Caully-flower, obs. var. of CAULIFLOWER. 

Caulm, var. of CALM 53.2 mould, 

Caulme, obs. form of Cao 54.1 ? Heat of the 
day or weather. 

1570 Levixs JfanipZ. 44 The Caulme, sudusu, canma, 


Caulo- k§'le), combining form of Gr. xavads (or | 


L. caulis) stem of a plant, forming first element in 
various technical terms of Botany, as Cau‘lobulb, 
a leaf-bearing or floriferous stem swollen at the 
base, as in Aanunculus bulbosus, and many or- 
chids, Canloca'rpic, Canloca'rpousa, [Gr. xaprds 
fruit], producing flowers and fruit on its stem and 
branches many years without perishing, as ordinary 
shrubs and trees, Canlorhi-zous a. [Gr. fia root], 
sending forth roots from the stem. Cat‘losaro = 
caulobulb. Canlota‘xis (Gr. régis arrangement 
(after phylotaxis)], (see quot.). 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 401 Caulocarpic, applied to 
plants which live to flower and fructify more than once or 
indefinitely. 1835-61 Henstow (cited by Webster for 
iigelngle or) 3882 T. Hick in Fra/. Bot. 297 The arrange- 
ment and relation of the central and lateral axes of a plant 
. for these the term caulotaxis will be found convenient. 

Caulome (k9:ldum). For. [f. Gr. xavdds stem, 
after rhizome, Gr. fitwpa (f. fifd-ev to strike root); 
sec -oME. Also in Groco-Latin form canloma.] 
The general name for the leaf-bearing axis of a 
plant ; a stem or branch, or any member morpho- 
logically corresponding to these. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sacks’ Bot. 1. tii, 129 Applying a 
common name to all those parts which bear leaves; they 
may be termed Stem-structures (Caulomes) or simply Axes. 
1883 G. ALLen in Nature 492 A central axis or caulome. 

Hence Caulo‘mic a., belonging to a caulome. 

188 Nature XXIII. 159 The bundles... belonging to the 
roots spring partly out of the caulomic vascular ring. 

Caulp, var. of Caup sb. Obs. 

tCau'ly, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. Caut sh.l+-¥1] 
Of the nature of a caul. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 94 Immediately vnder these 


Cipresse wings..or Cauly cobwebs, appeareth the Maze or 
Tahyrinth of the guts. 


auly flower, obs. var. of CAULIFLOWER, 

Caum, var. of CaLm and Came sd, 

Caum, v. Se. ‘To whiten with CamstonE’ 
(Jamieson). 

{Cauma (koma). Aved. [L., a. Gr. xadpa 
bnrning heat.] The burning heat of a fever. 

3811 Hoorer Med. Dict, 1880 in Syd. Sor, Lex, 

Caumatic (kOme'tik), Afed. [f. Gr. «adpa, 
xatpar- burning heat +-1¢.] Relating to the bum. 
ing heat of a fever. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Caumbre, obs. form of Cnamprr. 


194. 


Caum stane, var. of CAMSTONE. 

1831 in Ilone ear Bk. 1127 A multifarious variety of 
articles, such as..sand, caum stane, herrings. 

Caun-: sce Can-; Caunged, see CHANGED. 

Caunter. dal. and Mining. [app. a deriv. of 
Cant sé.) or v2; but the value of the -ER is 
doubtful. App. diffused in Mining use from 
Comwall.] 

A. as sb. (or ?Pabsol. nse of adj.): &. (also 
caunter-lode), a lode crossing the general direc- 
tion of the veins in a mine, a cross-vein. 

1830 J.T. in Résdon’s Surv. Devon p. xiii, Besides the east 
and west veins, others are found which run either north or 
south, or on points of the compass between these; they are 
called by the miner cross lodes, cross courses, or caunters. 
1858 Sinmonns Dict. Trade, Caunter-lode, a lode which 
inclines at a considerable angle to the other contiguous 
veins, 188: Ravmonp Afining Gloss. 

b. (See quot.) 

3880 IV, Cornwall Gloss., Cauuter, a cross-handed blow. 

B. adj. (or ? attrib.) Crossing, cross, transverse. 

1880 Prospectus of WW. Frontino & Bolivia Gold Mining 
Co. 3 The several lodes .. have a strike. crossed by a great 
number of caunter branches, or feeders. 

+ Cauntercotte. Oés. [Cf. CanTEL-copr, Can- 
Torcopr.] A kind of ecclesiastical vestment. 

1gga-3 /uv. Ch. Goods, Staffs. in Aun, Lichfield IV. 26 
Itm. v. albes, ij cauntercottes, iiij alterclothes. 

ti Canp, caulp. Sc. Obs. [Of doubtful deriva- 
tion: ON. £aup stipulation, wages, pay, suits the 
form, and perhaps the scnse; but a Celtic origin 
would @ priori be expected.] (See quot. 1597.) 

1489 Act Jas. 1V (1597) § 18 Certaine Gentlemen. .heads 
of kin in Galloway hes vsed to take Caupes. 1597 SKENE 
De verb, signif, Caupes, Calpes, in Galloway and Car- 
rict, signifies ane gift, sik as horse, or vther thing, quhilk 
ane man in his awin life-tiine, & liege poustie giues to his 
Maister, or to onie vther man, that is greatest in power and 
authoritie, and speciallie to the head & chiefe of the clan, for 
his maintenance & protection, like as for the samin effect and 
cause, sindrie persons payis Black-maill to thieues, or main- 
teiners of thieues, contrair the laws of this realme. Bot in 
the Iles and Flie-lande of this Realme, the Calpes are pre- 
sentlie payed be him, quha oblishis him theirfore, after his 
decease. Swa the Here3elde is Lae be provision of the 
Law : and Calpe is given be special! paction and obligation, 
baith the ane and the vther, after the decease of the debtor. 
Ane notable eppression is vsed in taking vp of the Caupe. 
1609 — Reg. Maj. xxiii. 197 Caupes sould not be taken be 
gentlemen, and heads of the kin in Galloway, and Carrick, 
wnder the paine of oppression. 1617 Act Jas. b'7, xxi, The 
Volawfull taking from them, after their deceisse, vnder the 
name of Caulpes, of their best aucht, whether it be Oxe, 
Meare, Horse, or Cowe. 1885 Edin. Kev. Apr. 326 Caulpes 
which were fines on the death of a Vassal or a tenant. 

Caup, var. of Cap 5.3, a bowl. 

Cauphe, cauph-house: see CoFFEE,.HOUSE. 

Cauple, variant of CAPLE, Oés., a horse. 

+ Cau‘ponate, v. Obs. [f. L. caupondt- ppl. 
stem of caufondr? to traffic or trade in, f. canpan- 
em retail tradesman, huckster, innkeeper. ] 

1. intr. To sell liquor or victuals, keep a victual- 
ling-house. 

1656 in Riount Glossogr.; 1741 in Baitev; 175g in Jony- 
SON} and in mod. Dicts.. ‘ 

2. trans. To deal like a huckster with; to traffic 
in for the sake of gain. fg. [so L. cauponart.] 

1653 Gaupen /Zicrasp, 195 By cauponating Religion, and 
handling the Scriptures deceitfully. 1656 Blount Glossogr. 
s.¥., To cauponate a war, to make war for money. 171 
BentLey Serm. x. 360 All the Privileges of the gospe 
truck’d and cauponated by Popery. 

+Caupona-tion. Os. [f. as prec.: see -ATION.] 
Petty dealing or trafficking ; tricky or unfair deal- 
ing ; mixing of liquors, adulteration. 

ar Latimer Serm. & Rem. (1845) 348 Some would 
preach the truth of God .. withont cauponation, and adul- 
teration of the Word. 1882 N. T. (Rhem.) Pref. 9 Falsifi- 
cation or (to vse the Apostles Wordes) canponation and 
adulteration of Gods word. 1675 R. VAUGUAN Coinage 2 
A second use of Canponation. 1715 Bentiry Serv, x. ‘al 
Expose their corruptions and cauponations of the Gospel. 

+ Cau‘ponize, v. Obs. [f. L. caupon-em (see 
CAUPONATE) + -IZE.] 

1. intr. To act as victualler, huckster, or sutler. 

1765 Wanpunton Lett, fate Prelate (1808) No. 171 The 
wealth of our rich rogues, who cauponised to the Armies in 
Germany in this last war. 

2. ¢rans. To traffic in like a reta dealer or 
tavern-keeper; to mix and adulterate for gain. 

1652 Gaur Magnstrom. To Rdr., To the great dishonour- 
ing of God .. despising of the Spirit, cauponizing of the 
Word. 1771 Westey IW4s. (1872) V. 459 We do not caupon- 
ize, mix, adulterate, or soften it [the word of God]. 

Caure, Sc. Bad spelling of ca’er, for cauver, 
calver, calves: sce CALF. 

1806 R. Jamieson Pop, Ballads 1. 286 (Jam.) The caure 
did haig, the queis low. 1868 G. MacponaLp &. Falconer 
I. 41 Wha ever heard o* caure at this time o* the year? 

Caurie, caury, obs. forms of Cowry. 

Caursin, -yn, var. of Caorsin. 

+ Caury-maury. O¢s. Also cawry-mawry, 
eauri-mauri. ? A kind of coarse, rongh material. 

1287 in Rogers //ist. Agric. § Prices M1. 536/4 (Linen and 
Clothing] T(?Claursmaurs. 1362 Laxct. 7”. P2 A. v. 62, 
I-cloped in A Caurimanri (v. 7. caury maury, cawrymawry, 
kaurymaury] I conpe him not discreue. @ 1529 SKELTON 
Elynour Ruin. 149 Some loke strawry, Some cawry-mawry. 


CAUSALLY. 


'Cau'sa. The L. word for Cavsé, occas. used 
in Eng., esp. iu the phrases causa cansans a causing 
cause, i.e. a primary or original cause; causa 
causata a caused cause, a secondary or interme- 
diate cause; vera causa a true or real cause. 

¢ 1420 Chron, Vilod. 428 For he was causa of his brotheris 
deythe. 1659 Rusuw. ‘7st. Coll. 1. 461 Among the Logi- 
cians there are two causes; there is Causa causans, and 


Causa Causata. The Causa causans .. is not the Warrant 
from the Lords of the Council, for that is Causa causata, 

Causable (k§:z4b'!), a2. rare. [f. Cause v. + 
-ABLE.] That may be caused. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep, m. xxi, That..which is 
naturally causable. /é/d. vu. vi, The Deluge .. being not 
possibly causable from naturall showres above, or watery 
eruptions below, 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (180t) I. 43 The 
fibrous contractions became causable by volition. 

Hence Causabi‘lity. 

188: Nature No. 616, 372 The causability of tubercle. 

Causal (kd-z4l), a. (s4.) [ad. L. cansalis re- 
lee to a cause, f. causa cause: cf. F. causal.) 

1. Of or relating to a cause or causes, 

1570 Bituinestey £uclid xi. def. xii. 336 A causall definition 
geuen by the Cause efficient. —), ALE Crt. Gentiles II, 
av. 268 The independence of the Divine Essence as to al 
causes and causal limitation. 1858 WrREweL. Nowua: Org, 
Renov, 121 (L.) Aiming at the formation of a causal section 
in each science of phenomena. 

2. Of the nature of a cause; acting as a cause. 

1642 View of Print. Book int, Observat, 12 This peoples 
election .. hath no_causall influx .. into tbe Regal! power 
conveyed, 1672 H. More Arief Reply 262 As being a 
means to this end, and, therefore, Causal thereto. 1699 
Burset 39 Art. xvii. (1700) 162 The Certainty of the Pre. 
science is not antecedent or causal, but subsequent and 
eventual, 1858 Manset Bampton Lect. ii. (ed. 4) 34 The 
condition of causal activity. 188: P, Brooxs Candle of 
Lord 101 One supreme causal God, 

3. Of the nature of cause and effect. 

1656 H. Morr Antid. Ath. ui. iii. (1712) 9: Any causal 
connexion betwixt those ceremonies and the ensuing Tem- 
pests. 1712 Brackmore Creation a25 The links of all the 
causal chain, 1855 H. Srencen Princ. Se (1872) I. 
iv. vii. 463 The causal connexions among those traits were 
obscured ty other connexions, 1 Emerson Eng, Traits, 
Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 109 That..the term cause and effect 
was loosely or gratuitously applied to what we know only 
as consecutive, not at all as causal — 

4. Gram.and Logic, Expressing a cause. Cartsa/l 
proposition : see quot. F724. 

c1g3o More Answ,. Frith Wks. 840/2 Thonghe I woulde 
graunt this causale proposicion. a 1638 Merve IWks. 1, xix. 
(1672) 70 A causal or conditional Conjunction. 1655 Gur- 
NALL Chr. in Arm. i. § 2 (1669) 59/1 The words are coupled 
to the Lael with that causal particle “For. 1724 
Warts Logic 167 Causal propositions are, where two pro- 
positions are joined by causal particles; as, houses were 
not built, that they might be destroyed. 1870 Jenn Sopho- 
cles’ Electra (ed. 2) 8/2 Tyipq and xpéve..are cansal datives. 

B. as sé. #8. A causal conjunction or particle. 

1530 Patser., 148 Some [conjunctions] be causales & serve 
to bring in a sentence whereby the cause of a mater spoken 
of before is expressed. 1750 Harnis Sermes ii. (1786) 245 
Causals subjoin causes to effects. 

b. A thing implying a cause. 

1652 W. Scrater Civil Magist, (1653) 25 Causalls theyare 
.. casual they are not. 

Causality (kgzec'liti). [mod. f. on L. type 
*causalitds, {. causal-is CAUBAL + -ITY.] 

1, Causal quality, character, efficiency, or agency; 
fact or state of being or acting as a cause. 

1603 Sin C. Hevpon Jud. Astrol, ii. 69 When they are 
called signes, their causalitie is not excluded. 1649 Jerr. 
Tavior Life Christ u. x, vii. 6 Faith is the beginning 
grace, and hath influence and causality in the production of 
the other. 1678 Cupwortn /nfeil. Syst.750 A Power or Caus- 
ality, whereby that which was Not before, was afterwards 
Made to Be. 1748 Haatiry Odserv. Alan u. 1. ¥ 16. 67 To 
ascribe a real Causality to Free-will. 1875 Grinnon Life 
ii, 14 Nature has no independent activity, no causality of 
its own. . 

2. The operation or relation of cause and effect ; 
‘the law of mind which makes it necessary to 
recognise power adequate to account for every oc. 
currence’ (eming’s Vocab. Philos. 1887). 

1642 O. SepGwicxr £ngland's Preserv. 10 By way of order 
only, and not by causality. 1817 Coterince Biog. Lit, 62 
The law of causality holds only between homogeneous 
things. 1836-7 Sir W. Hasttton Mfetaph. xxxix (1859) If. 
376 The nature and genealogy of the notion of Causality. 
1860 Emerson Cond. Life ii. (1861) 34 A belief in causality, 
or strict connection between every trifle and the principle 
of being .. characterizes all valuable minds. Rowen 
Logie x. 333 The necessary laws of Causality and Time. 

3. Phrenology. The meutal faculty of tracing 


effects to causes. . ‘ 

1874 Brackie bead 6 The quality of miad, which 
-. phrenologists call cansality. 

44. Anexcuse. (? Not Eng.) 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Causality, Causation, nn excuse, 
essoyning or pretence. 

Causally (k§-24li\, adv. [f. Causa, + -L¥2.] 
Tn a causal way, with causal force; in the manner 
of, oras being the cause ; by way of cause and effect. 

a 1638 Mens Wks. t. xxiv. (1672) 91 Kai is .. to be taken 


here (Luke ii. 14) for a conjunction causal .. Or both cau- 
sally and tulatorily. 1634 Rainsow Labour (1635) 22 
It cannot be said to be causally perishing. 1640-4 Six S. 


N'Ewes in Rushw. ///st. Coll. 111, (1692) I. 314 The. . Elector 
of Saxony is causally guilty .. of those Calamities and 
Slaughters. 1845 Blockw. Afag. LVII. 523 From the death 


CAUSANT. 


of Patroclus to the death of Hector is an entirely new move- 
ment, though causally bound .. to that antecedent. @ 1847 
Cratmers Posth. Wks, (1847) I. 22 He was appeased caus- 
ally and efficiently by God, yet proximately and inter- 
mediately by the presents ..laid before him. 


+ Cau'sant, a. Ods. [ad. L. causans, pr. pple. 
of causare to causc.] Causing, acting as a cause. 


1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles II. 1v. 464 Every second cause, 
whether causant or conservant. 

+ poaeerily, adv, Obs. [f. CAUSARY + -L¥2.] 
By reason of a legally recognized cause. 

1651 W. G. tr. Cowel’s Just. 38 There is also a Guardian 
simply and originally so allied and a Guardian by acci- 
dent, from the cause of custody .. Causarily, is he who for 
that he hath the custody of his own Tenant being yet an 
Infant hath upon that score the custody of another who is 
Tenant to his Ward. f i 

4+Cau'sary, 2. Obs. [ad. L. causdri-us dis- 
charged because of ill-health, invalid, f. causa 
cause, reason. In med.L. used more widely.] 
Having good and sufficient cause. Causary dis- 
mission (L. causaria missio). orig. a dismissal 
from military service on account of ill-health. 

1602 Secar Hon, Mil. & Civ. 1. viii. x1 Dioclesianus and 
Maximianus ordained, ‘That vnto every Veteran hauing 
honestly serued. .twentie yeeres, an honourable or causarie 
dismission [causaréa missto] should be granted. 

+ Cau'sate, 2. (sb.) Obs. Also caussate. [ad. 
med.L, causat-us, pa. pple. of causdre to CAUSE.] 

A. adj. Caused, due to a cause. B. sh. A 
thing caused, an effect. 

1682 GauLe Afagastrom. 103 A conscientionall, accidental 
event... but no appropriate, causate, and observate experi- 
ment. 1657 J. Smitn Afyst, KAet. Avijb, The Caussate, 
..depends upon the Cause, as having its being thence. 

Causa‘te, v. rare. [f. med.L. cazsdt- ppl. stem 
of causadre; sce -ATES.] a. trans. To causc, 
originate. b. zt. To originate. 

1839 BaLey Jestus (1854) 535 hat Divinity .. Wherein 
all things authentic do causate. 1855 — Jfystic 135 When 
.. unnumbered times .. Have passed, shall God .. another 
world causate. , 

Causation (kOzé'fon).  [ad. L. causdtidn-em 
excuse, pretext, used in med.L. in sense ‘action of 
causing’, f, med.L. causdre. Cf. F. causation.] 


1. The action of causing ; production of an effect. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. £f. 1. xi, Ascrihing effects 
thereunto (to the stars) of independ causations. 1695 
ConGREVE ore for ZL. uw. xi. 59 Alhertus Magnus .. says it 
Astrology] teaches us to consider the Causation of Causes, 
in the Causes of things. ¢1790 Reip Let, in Wks. I. 76,1 
The thing most essential to causation in its proper meaning 
—to wit, efficiency—is wanting. 1817 CoLertncn Bigg. Lit. 
293 It sometimes happens that we are punished for our 
faults by incidents, in the causation of which these faults 
had no share. 1875 Stupss Const. I/ist. I, i, 1 The causa. 
tion of any particular movement or the origin of any par- 
ticular measure. F 

b. The opcration of causal energy ; the relation 
of cause and effect. 

1739 Hume Human Nat. 1. iv, Cousins in the fourth degree 
are connected by causation, W. Irvine Anickeré. 

(1861) 13 To detect .. some latent chain of causation. 1831 
Braxey #ree IV ill 198 All that we know of physical causa- 
tion is, that one thing precedes another ina regular order 
of sequence. 1860 Emerson Cond, Life, Fates (1861) 29 A 
man..looks like a piece of luck, but is a piece of causation, 
1883 A. Barratt Phys. Metempiric 85 The broad relation... 
between noumena and their phenomena, seems most reason- 
ably conceived as one of Efficient Causation, not the mere 
sequence of phenomena which we call physical causation. 

“| 2. An excuse. (L. cazsatio; ?not Eng.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cansation, an excuse, essoyning or 
pretence. 1662 Puini.irs, Causation (Lat.), an excusing, or 
alleadging of a cause. ; 

Hence Causa‘tionism, the theory or principle: 
of universal causation; Causa'tionist, one who 
believes in this theory or principle. 

1847 Emerson Refr. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 345 
We are natural conservers and causationists, and reject a 
sour dumpish unbelief. 1860 — Cond. Life ii. All successful 
men have agreed in one thing—they were causationists. 
They believed that things went not by luck but by Iaw. 

Causative (ko-zitiv), a. Also 5 -ife. [a. F. 
causatif, ad. L. causativus; sec CAusE v.and -1VE.] 

1. Effective as a cause, productive of (an effect). 

a r4q2z0 Occieve De Reg. Princ. 3848 It of his dethe was 
verray causatife. ¢ 1425 Wyntoun Crom. 1x, xxvii. 255 The 
Proces Causative That eftyr folowit effective. 1605 Bacon 
Adv, Learn, u, viii. § + That, that is causative in nature 
of a number of effects, 1830 CoLERIDcE Rene.(1836) 111. + 
That which is essentially causative of all being must be 
causative ofits own, 1877 Morvey Crit. Afisc, Ser. u. 32% 
A superhuman causative agency. 

b. cllipt. Of causation, of the existence of a 
causative agcncy. 

1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 9 Hypothetical 
currents were supposed, for the purpose of carrying out the 
causative view. 

Gram. YExpressing a cause or causation ; 

= Causa 4. Also as sé., a causative word. 

€x600 Swinpurn Sfrzsals (1686) 149 These words .. 
are to be understood causative, 1750-1 Student II. 308 
(T.) Let any Hebrew reader judge whether Aipée?.. can 
properly be said, in general..to be causative. 1824 J. 
Gucnrist Etymol, Interp. 150 Lay is manifestly the 
causative of Tie, 1879 Wrerxey Skr. Grant § 540 The 
secondary or derivative conjugations are. .the passive, the 
intensive, the desiderative, the causative. /d/d. 607 This | 
stem.. has to a great extent a causative value. 
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lence Cau‘sativeness, Cansativity, the fact 
of being causative, causative quality. 

1846 O. Brownson IWks. VI. 107 He is the causativeness 
of all and of cach. 31836 J. H. Newman Califsta 67 The 
egg comes first in relation to the causativity of the chick, 
and the chick comes first in relation to the causativity of 
theegg. 1862 F. Haut Hindu Philos, Syst, 208 Its causa. 
tivity is accounted for by erroneous imputation. 

Causatively (kG-zativli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2,] In a causative manner; by way of causa- 
tion, by acting as a cause. b. Gram. In a causa- 
tive sense, as expressing cause. 

1654 Warren Undelievers 45 Christ hath causatively 
removed by his death the guilt of sin, 1750-1 Student 
II. 308 (T.) Several cous .. whether they are to be 
taken actively, passively, causatively, or absolutely, 1824 
De Quincey /'od. Econ, Dial, v. (1860) 553 Gravitation has 
causatively impressed that direction on its course. 

|Causa‘tor, Ods. [med.L. cassdtor, f. causare 
to Causk.] One who causes, a causcr. 

1646 Sir ‘T. Brownr /send. Ep. 1. x, The indivisible con- 
dition of the first causator. 

|| Causa‘trix. Oés. [fem. of prec. ; 
A female causer. 

1650 CuarLeton Paradoxes Prol.i4 Nature. .the prime 
and proxime Causatrix of all Sanation. od 

) Causa‘tum, [med.L.] That which is caused ; 
the product of causation. 


1879 Lewes Study Psychol, 24 An effect is the causatum, 
the incorporation of the causes or co-operant conditions. 

Cause (kz), sé. Also 4-6 cawse, 4-7 Sc. 
eauss, 5-6 Sc. caus, 5 Sv. caws, 6 causse, 6-7 
caus. [a. F. cause (= Pr., Sp., It. causa), ad, L. 
causa, caussa. ‘The latter came down in living use 
as It., Sp., Pr. cosa, ONF. cose, ¥'. chose matter, 
thing (a sense which case has in the Salic law, 
in Gregory of Yours, and the Capitularies). At 
a later period the med.1. causa, of philosophy and 
the law-courts, was taken into the living langnages, 
in the form causa, cause; in Fr. from the 13th c.] 

I. General senses. 

1. That which produces an effect; that which 
gives rise to any action, phenomenon, or condition. 
Cause and effect arc correlative terms. 

3315 Suoreuam 117 Cause of alle thyse dignyte .. Was 
Godes owene grace. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De I. Ry x. 
xxv. (1495) 362 The cause of nyghte is shadowe of the 
erthe that is bytwene vs and the somne. ¢ 1400 Zest. Love 
nl, (1560) 285/2 Every cause of a cause is cause of thing 
caused. 1849 Compl, Scot. (1801) 234 The philosophour 
sais that the cause of ane thing is of mair efficacite nor is 
the thyng that procedis fra the cause. 1639 Rovusr /feaz. 
Univ. x. (1702) 143 To produce effects beyond the cause ; 
which is indeed to make something out of nothing. 1697 
Daypex Virg. Georg. 1.570 Proteus only knows The secret 
Cause, and Cure of all iby Woes. 1751 Jouxson Kamel. 
No. 141 ? x The greatest events may be often traced back 
to slender causes. 1827 Potrox Course of Tv, These 
were the occasion, not the cause, of joy. 1879 Tockver 
Elem, Astron. iii. 83 Vhe Sun's heat and the Earth's rotation 
are, in the inain, the causes of all aimospheric disturbances. 

b. as philosophically defined. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos, w. ix. (1839) 121 A cause 
simply, or an entire cause, is the aggregate of all the acci- 
dents both of the agents how many soever they be, and of 
the patient, put together; which when they are all supposed 
to be present, it cannot be understood but that the effect is 
prodttced at the same instant. ¢1790 Rei divhs. 1. 76/1 We 
have noground toascribe efficiency 10 natural causes, or even 
necessary connection with the effect. But we still call them 
causes, including nothing under the name but priority and 
constant conjunction. /ééd. 77/1 In the strict philosophical 
sense, I take a cause to be that which has the relation to 
the effect which I have to my voluntary and deliberate ac- 
tions. 1846 Mut. Logic (1856). v. § 5 We may define.. 
the cause of a phenomenon, to be the antecedent or the 
concurrence of antecedents, on which it is invariably and 
unconditionally consequent. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic 
xXVili. 239 - the Cause of an event we mean the circum: 
stances which must have preceded in order that the event 
should happen. 

2. A person or other agent who brings about or 
occasions something, with or without intention. 
(Often in bad sense; one who occasions, or is to 
blame for mischief, misfortune, etc.) 

31374 Cuaucer Anel. & Arc. 257 peels pat yee Pus 
Causelesse pe Cause be Of my dedely aduersitee. 1509 
Fister Fun, Serm. Ctess Richmond (1708) 28, 1 ain, sayth 
he, the veray cause of raysynge of the ody, and I am also 
the veray Cause of lyfe unto the Soule. 1540 Hyrpe tr. 
Vives‘ Instr. Chr. Wom. (1592) Gv, Howe much mischiefe 
such women bee cause of. 16rz Bisue 1 Chron. xxi. 3 
Why will hee bee a cause of trespasse to, Israel? 1660 
Stantey fist. Philos. (1701) 73 ‘The Mind is the disposer 
and cause of all things. 1697 Drypen Mirg. Georg. 1. 92 
The Laws Imposed by Nature, and by Nature’s Cause. 
1713 Berxeev /fylas & P. ii, God is the supreme and uni- 
versal Cause of all things. 1830 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Wom. 104 ‘My youth’, she said, ‘ was blasted with a curse : 
This woman was the cause.‘ 1859 — Enid 87 Am I the 
cause, I the poor canse that men Reproach you? ‘ 

3. A fact, condition of matters, or consideration, 
moving a person to action; ground of actton; 
reason for action, motive, 

a1aag Aner. R. 320 Cause is hwi pu hit dudest, oder 
hulpe }erto, oder a luwon hit bigon, 1340 dyed. 42 
Huanne be seruises hyep y-do uor onclenliche cause, ¢ 1460 
Fortescur Ads. § Lint. Afon. (1714) 67, Movyd therte by 
non other Cause, save only drede of his Rebellion. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. WW. de W. 1531) 1 The cause why we name 
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this treatyse y* pilgrymage of perfeccion, 1875 DaxeHam 
Let. (1871) 3 Az I haue good cauz to think, 31592 West 
Symbol. \. § 55 (1632) ‘The consideration of instruments is 
the motiue cause, for which the Instruments are made. 
1655 Comp. Clark 310 The said F. R. as well for the con- 
siderations aforesaid as also..for divers other good causes 
and considerations .. doth for himself and his Heirs cove- 
nant. 1678 Cupwortit /uted/. Syst. (1837) 1. 77 To give just 
cause of suspicion. 1785 Rew Let. in livks.1.65/2 A reason 
.. is often called a cause 1876 Green Short /Tist. iii. 
§ 4 (1882) 12g ‘The causes which drew students and teachers 
within the walls of Oxford. 

b. Ina pregnant sense: Good, proper, or ade- 
quate ground of action ; esp.in fo have cause, have 
no cause, with cause, without cause; so to show 
cause, esp. in Eng. Law, to argue ayainst the con- 
firmation of a ‘rule nisi’ or other provisionally 


granted order or judgement. 

1375 Barnour Aruce 1x. 25, I had gret causs hym for to 
slay. 1413 Lypa. Pyder. Seade um. vii, They .. kepen hit 
withouten ony cause. ¢1440 )ord Afyst. xvi. 49 For fadir, 
vnkyndnes 3e kythe bem no cause. 1520 in W. H. ‘l'urner 
Select Ree. O.cford 26 Vo. shew a cause why he onght not 
to be .. disfranchised. 1549 LA. Com. /'vaver, Malronony, 
If any of you know cause, or just impediment, why these 
two persons should not be joined together, 1561 'T. Nor- 
iON Cadzin's inst. wx. $1 Modesty, that wee draw not 
God to yeeld cause of his doings. | 1611 Vase L'rcf. i To 
amend it where he saw cause. 1747in Coé Rec. Peon. V.88 
‘The Government of Pennsylvania had not seen cause yet to 
contribute something towards it. 1768 Bhackstonn Como. 
111. 265 Upon good cause shewn to the court. 1865 Caryn. 
Fredk-Gt. Von. vi. 84 The Order got into its wider troubles 
. with Christian neighbonrs..who did not love it, and for 
cause, 1867 Law Kef. 2 Q. Th. 360 A rule was obtained. . 
to enter the verdict for the plaintiff..Hayes, Serjt., and 
Beasley, shewed cause. 1875 Jownitr Plate (cd. 2) 11. 
347 1f & man has cause of offence against another, 1883 
Law Rep. 11 Queen's B. 597 The plaintiff has been defamed, 
and has prima facie a cause of action. . 

@. Cause why: ‘reason why’, reason, Some- 
times nsed interrogatively, or conjunctively : Why, 
for the reason that, for this reason. Os. exc. dial. 

1340 Hamronse Pr. Conse. 3526 God wate wele be cause 
why, ¢1386 Cusucer Sors. 7.177 And cause why ? for they 
kan nat the craft. 1440 Gest Kons, viii, 21 1 Har. MS.) 
He is gilty of my dethe, and I shall: telle you ecamse why. 
01449 Pucock A'cfr. u. xt. 222 Cause whi God wole jeuc 
his gracis .. is this, 1548 Upats, ete. Avasm. Par, Matt. 
v. 4z There is no canse why to ent off these membres. 
1s81 Campion in Confer. 1. (1584) C b, Vou m consider... 
the canse why, 1856 Kinostey ef. in Lec xiv. (1579) II. 
a1 Such a view .. as tourist never saw, nor will sce, "cane 
why, he can't find it. (Cf Causn cons] 

+4. The object of action; purpose, end. OAs. exe. 
in b. Final cause: a term introduced into philo- 
sophical language by the schoolmen as a transl. of 
Aristotle’s fourth cause, 76 ob évexa or réAos, the 
end or purpose for which a thing is done, viewed 
as the catse of the act; ef. applic] in Natural 
Theology to the design, purpose, or end of the 
arrangements of the universe. 

¢:1386 Cnaverr Clerkes 7. 386 ‘This Markys hath hire 
sponsed with a ryng Broght for the sane cause. 1914 Bare 
cuay Cyt, & Uplondyshin (1847) p. xiix, Then all he foole 
». Which with glad mindes use courting for such cause. 
1595 Huxsis Joscphk 59 For to sojourne in the land, is 
cause we come to thee. 

b. 1587 Gotvinc De Mornay x. 149 let us consequently 
see the final cause: that is to wit, how and to what ende he 
guydeth it. ¢ 1660 Bovin Disgais. Final Causes $1 Those 
that would exclude final causes from the consideration of 
the naturalist. .either that, with Epicurns, they think, .it is 
improper and vain to seek for final causes in the effects of 
chance: or.. with Descartes, that .. it is rash for men to 
think, that they know, or can investigate, what ends [God] 
proposed to Himself in His actings about His creatures. 
1691 Ray Creation 1. (1701) 49 The Continuation of these 
two Motions of the Earth .. upon Axes not parallel, is re- 
solvable into nothing but a final and mental Cause, or the 
1d BéArioroy, because it was best it should be s 1768 
Srerne Sent. Yourn. (1778) I. 24 The efficient as well a» the 
final causes of travelling. 1857 Buckie Cizsdts. I. viii. 541 
Descartes... was, of course, led to abandon the study of final 
causes, 1881 DB. Sanperson in Nature No. 619. 439 The 
final cause of an animal... is muscular action, because It 
is by means of its muscles that it maintains its external 
relations, , z < 

5. In the preceding senses, with various defining 


attributes. 

The four causes of Aristotle were the efficient cause, the 
force, instrument, or agency by which a thing 15 produced ; 
the formal (sce quot. 1678); the material, the elements or 
matter from which it is produced ; the /a/, the purpose or 
end for which it is produced {see 4b}. The /ts¢ Cause, the 
original cause or Creator of the Universe; secondarycauses, 
those derived from a primary or first cause. Occasional 
causes in Cartesian philosophy : see OccasioNAL, ISM. 

1393 Gower Conf. 111.87 He clepeth god the firste cause. 
1398 Srevisa Barth. De P. R. uw. xvii. (1495) 61 The 
cause efficient of the syghte is the vertue of the soule that 
hyghte animalis. 1447 BokexHam Seyntys Introd. (1835) 1 
The fyrste is what, the secunde is why, In wych two wurdy's, 
’. ‘The foure causys comprehended be. 1586 IT. B. Le 
Primaud. Fr, Acad. (1589) 667 he Philosophers propound 
fower causes of everie thing, ‘Lhe efficient, the materiall, the 
formall, and the finall cause. 1646 I]. Lawrence Commun. 
Angels 31 His [God's] essence (which is the efficient, finall, 
and exemplary cause of all things). 1656 Bren Israri. Vind. 
Fud.in Phentx (1708) 11. 409 The Knowledg of the one 
first Cause, 1678 enaes Decameron ii 15 Another they 
call the Formal Cause, or simply the form or essence of the 
thing caused: as when they say, Four equal Angles and 
four equal Sides are the Cause of a Square Figure, 1 26 
Ayirre Parerg. 147 There are seven Causes on in 
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Judgment, viz. the Material, Efficient, and Formal Cause; 
and likewise a Natural, Substantial, and Accidental Cause; 
and lastly a Final Cause, 1733 Pore Ess. Man m1.1 The 
Universal Cause Acts to one end, but acts by various laws. 
174a — Dunciad w. 644 Philosophy, that lean'd on heaven 
before, Shrinks to her second cause, and isno more, 1845 
Corr Fheol. in Encycl, Metrop, 88/1 The main object 
of Theology is to ascertain the attributes and perfections 
of this First Great Cause. 1858 Manse Bampton Lect. 
ii. (ed. 4) 30 By the First Cause is meant that which pro- 
duces all things, and is itself produced of none. 1862 H. 
Srencer First Priuc., ii. § 12 (1875) 37 We are not only 
obliged to suppose some Cause, but also a first Cause. 

6. From the general senses arise various phrases: 

ta. By the cause that: for the reason that; 
with the purpose that, to the end that, in order 
that ; 4y the cause of: by reason of, on account of. 
Obs. Hence bé-cause, BECAUSE, qv. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7, 2488 Be pe cause pat pei scholde 
rise Erly..Vnto her reste went bei att nihte. a 1450 Ant. 
@e la Tour 2 Thei had in hem no shame nor drede by the 
cause thei were so used. ¢ 1460 Fortescue és. & Lim, 
Mon. (1714) 138 Which by the Cause therof lyvyn in the 
gretter penurye. 

tb. For cause that: for the rcason that (= Be- 
CAUSE A.1, B.1). For canse of: by reason of, on 
account of (= Because A. 2 a); forthe sake of 
(= Because A. 2b). Obs. 

£1425 Wystoun Cron, vu. vii. 205 For caws bat he past 
til Twlows. 1475 Caxton Yason 67 Callid god of bataill 
for cause of many batailles that he had. 1480 — Chron. 
ng. ccxxii. 214 And al he did for cause of spences and for 
to gadre tresour. 1§35 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 334 For 
caus thai tha no wald Resist the wrang. 1578 Sc. Poems 
re C. 11.154 For cause his faith was constantly In Christes 

ude. 

+e. For my (Ais, etc.) cause: on my (his, ete.) 
account, for my (his, etc.) sake. Ods. 

€ 1450 Merlin 15 Ye shull neuer be Juged to deth for my 
Cause, ¢3s00 Lancelot 3395, I wald not. .for my causs, that 
such o knycht suld dee. 1607 Torsrt. Four./, Beasts 134 
I have described and set him out in this manner .. which I 
did for use and customs cause. 1611 Biste 2 Cor, vii. 12 
I did it not for his cause that had done the wrong. 

§ See also Cause cony. 

II. In legal, and related senses. 

(In the Digest, ‘causa’ sometimes means ‘the facts of the 
case.’} 

7. Law. The matter about which a person goes 
to law; the case of one partyin a suit. Hence 
fo plead a cause. | Cf. 1883 in 3b.) 

1297 R. Grove. Rolls) 9362 pe rizte of is cause. ¢ 1300 
Beket 1043 To bringe this cause of holi churche tofore the 
Pope. ¢1goo Maunpev. xw. 172 Bothe Ppartyes writen 
here Causes in 2 Billes. 1474 Caxton Chesse 27 Pletyng 
of a cause for his client. 1553 T. Witson Kher. 6 The 
judges before whom .. the determinacion of his cause 
resteth. 1611 Bieter Z-x. xxii. 9 The cause of both parties 
shall come before the Iudges. 1760 Gotosmitn Crt, IF’. 
xcviii, He that has most opinions is most likely to carry 
his cause. 1802 Mar. Encewortu Aforal 7. (1816) I. 218 
Would to heaven my son could have..such a trial! And.. 
that | might plead his cause ! 

b. fig. 

¢ 1489 Caxtox Sounes of Aymon xxvi. 545 Ye can speke 
shrewdly wythoute a cause lawfull. 1568 Bisre (Bishops’) 
Ps. xxxv. 1 Pleade thou iny cause O Lord. 1611 Busi: 
Pref. 6 This seemeth to argue a bad cause, 

8. Law. A subject of litigation; a matter hefore 
a court for decision ; an action, process, suit; = 
Case $4.1 6, 

61325 F. E. Allit. P. A. 701 To corte.. Per alle oure 
causez schal be tryed. ¢ 1330 R. Brune Chron. (1810) 128 
In alle manere cause he sought pe right in skille. 1399 
Lact. Rich Redeles i. 318 To ben of conceill for causis 
that in the court hangit. 1495 Act 11 /len. VIT, xxiv. §1 
In any accion or cause personell. 1529 Rastete Pastyme 
Mist. Fr. (1811) 73 He was in all cawsis so indyfferent. 
1652 NeepHam tr. Sedden's Mare CL. s This caus could 
not by any pretens bee brought into judgment. 17§2 
Jonsson Ramébl, No. 201 P11 He was summoned as an 
evidence in a cause of great importance. 1790 Burke 
Fr, Rev. 30a The governing power, which, in the midst of 
@ cause, or on the prospect of it, may wholly change the 
rule of decision. 1879 Carrester Mfent. 7 YS. UN. x. 436 
Further proceedings having been taken in a cause which 
he had heard some years previously. 

b. Hence (Sc.) Day or hour of cause: ice. of 
trial; also fig. and trans/. 

1818 Scott //rt. Mrdi, xxiv, Whispering to Pluindamas 
that he would meet him at Mac Croskie's ..in the hour of 
cause, 182a — .Vigel xxxvii, I will be with you in the hour 
of cause. 

c. fig. Matter in dispute, an affair to be decided. 
¢1g00 Laucelog 1495 Ther god bypeway hath ton the 
causs onhond. 1993 Suaks. 2 /fen. V7, tu. i 289 What coun- 
saile giue you in this Folghitie cause? 1665 MANLey Grotrns’ 
Low.C, Warrs 283 Ready to decide the cause by Battel. 

+ 9. Contextually, and in translating L. causa or 
Gr. aitia, it sometimes has or approaches the sense 
‘charge, accusation, blame’. Oés. 

€1340 Cursor JT, 16681 (Laud) The cawse of his deth they 
wroght Abovyn his hed. 1382 Wycnir Acts xxv, 27 For 
to sende a boundun man, and not to signifie the cause of 
him. 1494 Fasyan vi. 494 Many .. whiche laye there (in 
the prisons] for Great causes and crymes. c1gso Cuekr 
Matt, xxiii. 37 pei set his caus in writing over his hed. 
1605 Suaks. Lear wv. vi. 111, | pardon that mans life. 

hat was thy cause? Adultery? 
th. 70 te in cause: to be to blamc. Oés. 

¢ 1400 A fol. Lott. 25 Prelats mai sore drede, pat her vniust 

& iuilwilly cursing in cause whi be puple dredib not 
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cursing. ¢1400 Rom. Rose 4525 Who was in cause .. But 
hir silfe? 1635 R. N. tr, Camden's Hist. Eliz 1. iw. 38 Shee 
herselfe is in cause that I cannot satisfie her. 

+10. gen, A matter of concern, an affair, business ; 
the case as it concerns any one (cf. Casr 54.1 1). 
Obs. (exc. dial.) 

1375 Barpour Bruce wi. 302 His causs eid fra ill to wer. 
1393 Gower Conf. III. 85 Wisdom is.. Above all other 
thing to knowe In loves cause and elles where. 14.. Tutt 
dale's Vis. 100 Mis frendys by sybbe Herd of that cause 
that hym bytydde. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictcs 65 
Committe alle thy causes to god. 1593 Suaxs. Lucr. 1295 
The cause craves haste. 1655-60 Stantey //ist, PAélos. 
(1701) 65 Pericles .. could easily reduce the exercise of his 
mind from secret abstrusive things to publick popular causes. 
1880 IV, Cornw. Gloss. (E. D. Sy, Canse, case. ‘If that’s 
the cause I must work later.’ 

b. Phrases. Jf cause were, in eanse. Obs. exc. 
dial, (Cf. Case 5d.) 3, 10, 11.) 

€1400 Rom. Rose 5295 We .. shulde it fulfille .. Except 
oonly in cause twoo, 1523 Fitzuers, Surv. rob, In that 
cause the lorde of the honer or manere may take a distresse 
for his renteshomages, 1523 Lp. Berners Frotss. (1812) I, 
314 We are bounde to ayde him, in cause that he requyre 
--vsso todo. 1634 Malory's Arthur u. Ixiv. 402 If cause 
were that they had to do with Sir Launcelot. 1696 Stit- 
LINGFL. 12 Ser. i. 7, 1 may say .. as our Saviour doth in 
another cause. 2 ; 

c. Seal of cause: charter of incorporation. 

1806 Forsytu Acanties Scotl, I. 260 The incorporation 
of Fleshers {of Glasgow] obtained their charter or seal of 
cause in 1580. 

11. That side of a question or controversy which 
is espoused, advocated, and upheld by a person or 
party; a movement which calls forth the efforts of 
its supporters. (Spec. applied in Commonwealth 
times to the Puritan ‘cause '.) 

158r Savice Facrtus' Hist. 1. xxv. (1g91) 129 It was the 
--Publicke act of the cause, 1588 Marfre/. Ppist, (Arb.} 

6 Terming the cause by the name of Anabaptisterie. 1595 

HAKS. John 4, iv. 12 Such temperate order in so fierce a 
cause. 1660 Brb/. Fanatica in Marl. Afisc. (1746) VIL. 
71/1 A pious Brother, and a real Assertor of the good old 
Canse. 1678 Butter ffi. im. un. 545 Zeal .. made the 
Church and State and Laws Submit t’ old Iron and the 
Cause. 1705 Aopison /taly Ded., Their Hopes or Fears 
for the Common Cause rose or fell with Your Lordship's 
Interest nnd Authority. 1749 Fie.oinc Yom Fores xin. 
iii, I shall ever esteem it the cause of my sex to rescue any 
woman, etc. 1792 Burke Corr. (1844) TIE. 472 No cause in 
the world can. .be more clear in my eyes..than that of the 
Poles. 1827 Hatuam Const. list. (1876) II. x. 275 The 
good old cause, as the commonwealth’s men affected to 
style the interests of their little faction. 182 Texnyson 
Two Voices 148 In some good cause.. To perish. 1884 
Graostone in Standard 27 Feb. 2/7 We should be traitors 
to the cause we profess to have taken in hand. 

b. Hence Zo make common cause (with): to 
Join in behalf of a common object. 

1844 II. H. Witson Brit, [ndia (1845) 1. 209 Before they 
made common cause with either French or English. 1848 
Macaucav /fist. Eng. 1. 101 The two parties. .united their 
strength in_a common cause. 1863 Mary Howitt tr. /*. 
Bremer's Greece WU. xiv. 114 Epirus will make common 
cause with Thessaly. i . 

¢. Hence applied colloquially in some religions 
bodies, to their ‘ cause’ as embodied ina particular 
local organization, enterprise, mission, or church. 

Mod, Several new causes have been started in the county 
during the year. The Baptists have a flourishing cause in 
the village. 

+12. Disease, sickness. Ods. [A sense, simply 
transferred from late L., as to the origin of which 
sce the Latin Dicts. In Eny. often vaguely asso- 
ciated with other senses, and used accordingly .] 

[1490 Caxton //ow to Die 2 What soine ever mater or 
cause be layd to him .. he oughte to suffre and receyue it 
pacyently. Hawes Past. Pleas, xviii. xvii, 1 your 
cause can nothing remedy.) 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xxvi. 
353 Hellebor may not be ministred except in desperate 
causes. 1585 Lioyp reas, /fealth F iij, In ahote cause, 
lettis made ina playster is much worth. 1601 Suaxs. Ad/'s 
Well w.i, 114 Toucht With that malignant cause. 1607 — 
Cor, m. i. 235 Leaue vs to cure this Cause. 

III. Comb., as cause-mouger, -renderer, seeking 
ad)., eansewise adv. ; cause-book, a book in which 
legal causes are entered ; causo-list, a list of causes 


to be tried. 

1885 /aw Times’ Rep. LI. 574/2 The cause was re- 
entered in the “cause-book. 1837 Edin. Rev. LXIV. 491 
‘These "cause-mongers go also to the storehouse of their 
fancy. 1637 B. Jonson Eng. Gram, For, a “cause-ren- 
derer, hath sometime the force of a severing one. 18 
Tyxpau. in Daily News 2 Oct, 2/4 He has been describe 
by the German Lichtenberg as ‘das rastlose Ursachenthier’ 
—the restless "cause-seeking animal. 1869 Act 2 $ 33 Vict. 
c..91 Sched, i, 1./2 Accounts of various suitors kept *cause- 
Wise. 

Cause (kgz), vl Also 5 cawse, cawes, 6 
ecausse. fad. med.L. causdre, as used, by the 
Schoolmen, in sense ‘efficere’. (Classical L. had 
only causdri (latcr cansére) to plead causes, give 
reasons or excuses. Hence also It. caesare, Sp. 
cauzar, ¥, causer, all in same sense as Iing.] 

1. ¢rans. To be the cause of; to effect, bring 
about, produce, induce, make. 

e1 Tampote Prose Tr. viii. 17 A le caused of 
trubblyng of be brayne. 1393 Gower Conf. WN. 107 They 
(the stars] causen many a wonder To the climats, that stond 
hem under. ¢1430 Chev. A ssigne 39 [is moder. .pat cawsed 
moche sorowe, 1526 Filer. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 4b, 


CAUSEFULLY. 


That .. oftentymes causeth heresyes & errours. 1697 Drv- 
pen Virg, Georg. 11. 763 A Drench of Wine..the Patient's 
Death did cause. 176¢ Gotpsm. Trav. 430 How small of 
all that human hearts endure, That part which laws or kings 
can cause or cure. 1875 Jowetr Pilate (ed. 2) V. 55 The 
ruin of tbeir empire... was caused by the loss of freedom 
and the growth of despotism. ‘ . 

b. Const. object and inf. with ,formerly also 
without) Zo. 

1393 Gower Conf. IIL. 114 It causeth. .A man to be subtil 
of wit. cs Dighy Afyst. (1882) 1v. 543 How durst thou 
«,to be so bold To cawse hym dy? 1gs2 Ase. HamiLton 
Catech. (1884) 34 It sall cause the cum in great dangeir. 
1610 B. Jonson Adch. 11. iii, Take heed, you doe not cause 
the blessing leaue you. 1611 Baste Agios viii. 9, I will 
cause the Sunne to go downe at noone. 1645 Hart Anat, 
Ur. u. iv. 73, 1 caused him bleed oftner then once. 1667 
Mitton /. Z.1¥. 216 Out of the fertil ground he caus'd to 
grow All trees. 1842 W. Grove Corr. PAys. Forces 10 It is 
the gravitation of the water whicb causes it to flow. 

c. with 047. and inf. pass. 

1494 Fasyan 1. iii. 10 They. .caused great fyres to be made. 
1535 CoverDALe Ps. civ. [cv.] 20 Then sent the kinge and 
caused him be delyuered. 1596 Srenser F.Q. 10. i. 42 She 
caused them be led..Intoabowre. 1678 WanLev MWond. Lit, 
World v. ii. § 84. 472/2 He. .caused his five Brethren to be 
all strangledin his presence. 82x J. Q. Apans in C, Davies 
Metr, Syst. wt. 127 To cause a statement in writing. .to be 
hung up in some conspicuous place. 

+d. with ézf simply, as fo cause make, to have 
or get (something) made, cause (it) to be made. 


(Cf. F. faire faire, etc.) Obs. ? exc. Se. 

1535 CoverpaLe 1 A’fngs ii. 36 The kynge sent, and caused 
for to call Semei. 1649 Drums. orp Hawtn. /Zist. Fas. #, 
Wks. (1711) 5 The king .. caused abolish the indictment. 
@ 1693 Urounart Raselas i. xliv. 358 Sbe caused kill 
them. 1753 Scots Mag. Feb. 91/2 The directorshad caused 

repare the draught. 1820 Mair Jyro's Dict. (ed. 10) 5 

‘uma caused make cleven more (shields] of the same form. 

@. with obj. sentence. arch. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 208 That causeth hy eet some 

asse Her due cours to-fore anotber. c1sro Virgilins in 
Thoms Prose Ront, 23 She caused workemen shulde make 
the walles ageyne. 1611 Biste Yohs xi. 37 Could not this 
man ..haue caused that euen this man sbould not haue 
died? 1722 De For Plagne (1756) 93 This caus'd, that 
7 died frequently..in the Streets suddenly. 

+ &. To actuate, move, force, drive (an agent) fo 
(some action or emotion). Oés. 

¢rqo0 Destr. Troy 13402 What causet the kyng to his 
Cleane yre. ¢1430 Syr Fryam, 641 Grete ie cawsyth 
hur therto, rs 

+ 3. As vb. of incomplete predication: To make 
or render (a thing something). (Cf. L. officere.) 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health goa, If oftener it shall be 
dystilled, it is then caused the effectuouser, /éif. 113, It 
causeth them also most white. 1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 
188 An honest life will cause it a pleasaunt lyuing. 

+4. To give reasons or excuses [= L, caesiri]. 

1596 Srenser F. Q. 1. ix. 26 He, to shifte their curious 
request, Gan causen why she could not come in place. 


ause, 2.2 rare—'. [a. F, cause-r to talk, chat.] 


To speak familiarly, converse, talk, chat. 

1839 Baitey Festus xxvii. (1848) 322, I have caused face 
to face with elements. 

+ Cause, v.3 Obs. rare. ?To cast or shed. 

crqa0 Fallad, on Hush. w. 862 Thaire myddel teeth 
aboue at two yere age Thai cause, at yeres 11 an other 

age. Ere yeres six gothe the gomes stronge, The caused 

rst at yeres vi are even. d * 

Cause, cause, con. Ofs. exe. déal. [An 
elliptic use of prec, sb. for because (dial. a-casse).] 

ti. (with of) =Brcavse of, on account of. 

1513 Brapsnaw S¢. Werbnrge (1848) 184 Churches. ,were 

yuen To god and saynt Werbutge cause of deuocion. 
=: = Because. Since ¢ 1600 often written ‘cause; 
now only dia/., or vulgar; also spelt cos, coz, cuz, 
éasé, etc. 

1556 Launer 7yuctate 295 3e suld not chuse thame cause 
je lufethame. 1592 Martowe Few Malta w.ii. 1535 Do you 
mean to strangle me? Yes, cause you use to conless. 1634 
Sin T. Wexsert Trav, 169 It was the more terrible, cause 
hee had seene Mecha, and never after lied. 1653 in Walton 
Augler xi. 218, I cannot hate thee (Musick], ‘cause the 
Angels love thee. 1682 N. O. Sotlvan's Lutrin u. Argt., 
‘Cause he had left her in the Lurch. 1721 E. Warp Mnlens 
rit, x1, 121 ‘Cause none will credit what they Te 18.. 
Prout in Burrowes Kem. 267 All for what? ‘Kase his 
courage was good. 1884 //arfer's Afag. Feb. 411/2 Jason 
Pitied her ‘cause she was lonesome. 

Caused, f//. a. Affccted by causes. 

1875 Honvoake Cooper. Eng. 1. 333 No mad, devil-born 
will, but a caused will, obedient to the laws of evidence. 


Causedness (k§'zédnés). rare. [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] (See quot.) 

18ag Jas. Mite Aunt. Afind u. xiv. (1869) 43 In abstract 
discourse effect (means] the same as would meant by 


causedness. 

Causefal (k6:zfiil), a. rare. [f. Cause sé. + 
-FUL.) +a. Showing or yielding a cause or 
reason. Os. b. Having (good) cause or reason, 
well founded, well-grounded. c¢. That is a cause 
of, productive, fruitful of. 

c1goo Test, Love i. (1560) 298/2 Withouten causefull 
evidence, mistrust in jealousie should not be weued. 1586 
Sipney Astr, § Stella (1622) 575 Yet waile thy selfe, and 
waile with causefull teares. 1 ihe Lee Trav. Persia 7 
His causefull indignation. 1849 D. Jerroup Afan of Money 
Whs. 1864 [V. 95 More causeful of blood and tears than the 
hammer of Thor. s 

+Cau'sefully, adv. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + -L¥7.] 
With (good) cause, with reason. 


CAUSELESS. 


1615 I. Apams Black Devil 68 lf we thrive not in..Godli- 
nes, wee may causefully call our sanctity into question. 

Causeless (k@zlés), a [f. Causn sd. + 
-LESS.] 

1. Having no antecedent cause: a. fortuitous ; 
b. not to be cxplaincd by any natural cause; ¢. 
antecedent to all causes. ke 

1386 Cnaucer Merch. T. 731 Grete God above That 
knoweth that none act is causeles. 1601 Saks. Ad/’s Well 
u. iii 3 They say miracles are past, and we haue our 
Philosophicall persons, tomake moderne and familiar things 
supernaturall and causelesse, 1712 BLackMor® Creation \. 
18 His causeless power, the cause of all things known, 

2, Of persons: That has no cause or excuse for 
his action (ods.) ; that has no eause at law. 

©1374 Cnaucer Anel, & Arc. 229 Nowe is he Fals, ellas! 
and Cetlesse, And of my woo he is so rewthelesse. 1598 
Drayton Herotc. Epist. vii. 161 Love causelesse still, doth 
aggravate his cause. 1607 Br, Haut Ps. vii, 1f I.,Doe 
good unto my causeless foe That thirsted for my overthrow. 

3. Of acts, ctc.: Without cause; for which there 
is no justifying cause or reason ; groundless. 

1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 27472 Condampnit for ane 
causles cryme, But ony falt, 1587 T'urserv. 7rag, 7. (1837) 
29 The causelesse rigour of the cruell Dame. 1597 Hooxer 
Eccl. Pol. v. \xv. § 16 And so delivered them from causcless 
blame, 1649 Mitton £rhon, Wks. 1738 1. 387 A causeless 
and most unjust Civil War. @xgi1 Ken /fyenus Kestiv. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 348 He ne’re inflicts a causeless Pain. 
1852 HAWTHORNE Ta gleiahe T., Dragon's Teeth, The 
strangest spectacle of causeless wrath. ; 

B. As adv, or in quasi-adverbial construction. 

(Often capable of being explained as an adj. in sense 2, 
qualifying the subject or object of the vb.) 

1374 Cuaucer J'roylus 1. 779 What may this be, That 
thou dispaired art, thus causelesse?_ @ 1400-50 Alexander 
3rgo Than kest pam twa of his kniztis him causeles to spill. 
¢1440 Partonope 4923, He hath betrayed me Causeles. 1533 
More Dededi. Salen: i, Wks. 934/2 My selfe was not cause- 
lesse there moued to fynde fawte. a@iggs Lyxpesay Frag. 
tr Murdreist at Rome, causles and creuellie. 1606 G, 
Wloopcocke] tr. fasténe’s Hist, 93 b, The causles banished 
nen. 1611 Bias 1 Sa. xxv. 31 Either that thou hast 
shed blood causelesse. 1671 MtLton Saurson 7ox [They] 
causeless suffering The punishment of dissolute days. 

Cauw‘selessly, adv, [f. prec.+-L¥*%.] Ina 
causeless way ; without cause or reason. 

161 T. Norton Cadvin's ust. 1. xviii. § 1 Who dare say 
that men are caried causelessely with blinde motion while 
God .. sitteth stil? /2. 1, vi. § 16 Our aduersaries doe 
no lesse causelesly & falsly boast of the consent. 1622 
Matynes dnc, Law-Alerch. 433 If an honest man.. become 
insoluent .. casually and causelesly in himselfe, 1875 
Wuatrney Life Lang. v.97 Words .. which as causelessly 
come to be looked askance at and avoided. 1880 MuirHeAD 
Gaius 1. § 53 Any one causelessly killing his slave. 

Cau‘selessness. Causeless quality or nature. 

@1660 Hammonn IWes. (1674) 1. 196 By your discerning 
and acknowledging the causelessness of your exceptions. 

+ Cau‘sely, adv. Obs. rarve—'. ? Causally. 

¢1449 Pecock Refr. w, ix. 474 Ther of cometh causeli 
nedis tul myche yuel, 

Causer ! (k5:z01), Also 5-6 cawser. [f. Causr 
v.1+-ER 1] He who or that which causes; the 
agent by whom or which an cffect is produced. 
+ First Causer: God, Obs. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Mother of God 12 Causer of pees, stynter of 


wo & stryf, ¢1qz0 Occteve Zo Dé. York 62 Out upon 
pryde, causerof my wo! 1826 Piyr. Perf. (1531) 2 b, Who 
was 


fyrst causer ofall thynges. 1538 Lenanp ft. VIL 
2, Ide Erle Thomas..was Cawser that new Quier of the 
llegiate Churche.,was newly reedified. 1577 B. Goocr 

Heresbach's Husb, (1586) rg0b, It is a causer of sweete and 
pleasant sleepes. 1662 J. CHanpter Van Helmont's Oriat. 
x Neither are Tartarous humours the causers or Patrons of 
infirmities. 1748 Rictarpson Clarissa (1811) VIL. lxxxix. 
383 Thou the causer ofall these shocking scenes | 1821 Byron 
Sardan. ui, 39 Bei. 1 trust there is no cause. Sar. No 
cause, perhaps, Gut many causers. 1866 J. Murry Comm. 
£.x. xv. 2 Jehovah is .. the constant Causer of all effects. 

+Causer?, cawser. Os. [Can this be f. 
cause, CAUSEY, as if a paviour’s hammer or mall? 

The W. Cornwall Gloss. has ‘cos’seud, cos‘sened, ham- 
mered into shape’; but it is difficult tosee any connexion.) 

¢ 1450 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 589. /ucussoriunt, a causer, 
quidam tmalleolus est. ¢14g0 Jfetr, Voc. ibid. 627, fa 
cussoria, cawser. 

+Cau'seress. Ols. A female causer. 

1631 Celestia 1. 54 Thou false Witch, thou Causeresse of 
secret errors. 

| Causeuse (kozé'z). [F., fom. of causetr fond 
of talking or conversation.} A small sofa on which 
two persons can sit. 


1883 A. G. Harpy But yet a Wont, 165 She sat down on 


the low causeuse in the window. 

Causeway (kO-zwe'), sb. Forms: 5 cawce 
wey, cawcy wey, 6-8 causey-way ; 6- cause- 
Way, causeway; also 6-7 causway, 7 caws- 
way, cowsway, (caused-, cawsedway), casse- 
way, caseway, Sc. caulsway. [In 15th c. 
caucé-wey, caucy-wey, £. caucé, caucy CAUSEY + 
Way, The compound has to a great cxtent 
taken the place of the simple casey, which, where 
it survives in local use, is apt to be treated as 
4 corruption of this, On the other hand, ety- 
mologists have erroneously guessed that causeway 
was merely a corruption of causey.} 

1. A road formed on a ‘causey’ or mound; a 
raised road across a low or wet place, or piccc of 
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water ; formerly also applied to a mole or landing- 
pier running into the sea or a river; = CAUSEY 2. 
_ The Giant's Causeway (or Causey): a natural formation 
in county Autrim, Ireland, consisting of a collection of 
basaltic columns extending likea mole or pier into the sea. 

e14g0 Pronp. Parv. 64 Cawcewey (A. #7. cavuce, 1499 
cawcy wey], cadcetuin. 1571 Camron Hist. fred. xi. ve 
(1633) 8x Edified sundry Castles, cawswayes, and bridges, 
@ 1619 Dames Cod?. Hist. Eng. (1621) 28 Finding the case- 
way long and the bridge narrow. 1643 Evetyn Diary 
12 Nov., To crosse a vally by a causeway anda bridge 
built.over a small river. 1651 Jer, ‘Vaytor Course Serve. 
t. vill. 95 ne, dou the Causeywayes. 1662 Futter Wor. 
thies 34 Builders of Bridges .. and makers of Caused- 
waies, or Causways (which are Bridges over dirt). 1666 
Pepys Diary 5 Jan., The .. running out of causeways into 
the river. 1796 Morsu: deer. Geog. UL. 425 Narrow cause: 
ways are raised a foot and a half on each side, for. .foot 
passengers. 1855 Macautay //ist. Fug. IIL. 244 A narrow 
paved causeway which ran across the bog. 1853 Paru.tirs 
Kivers Vorksh. ix, 244 Roman roads .. traversing the.. 
marshy ground by causeways. . 

Sig. 1642 S. Asn Refuge most Oppressed 25 The Lord 
our Saviour hath cast np such a caus-way to Heaven. 

2. A highway; usually a paved way, stich as 
existed before the introduction of macadamization. 
Now historical, or forming part of the name of 
ancient ways, esf. the Roman roads, the military 
roads of the 17the, ctc.; =CAUSEY 3, 4. 

1611 Corvat Crudities 53 Betwixt Nevers and Moulins 
was a goodly faire pitched casse-way, 1611 Srrep Zhcat. 
Gt. Brit. xxii. (1614) 43/2 That ancient causey-way, which 
is called Watling Street, 1708 Luttrent. Brief Nel. 30 Sept., 
To encamp on the causey ways of Dovay and Arras. 1709 
Steen Zatlier No. 36 ? 6 The Confederate Anny extends 
..on the Causeway between ‘Tournay and Lisle, to Epain. 
1726 Swir1 Corr. Wks. 1841 IL. 596 Gallop a foundered 
horse ten miles upou a causeway and get home safe. 1851 }). 
Wison Pref. stoi ae I. un. ii. 55 ‘The Roman road 
popularly styled the Fishwives’ causeway. 1860 Frovpr 
4, E. V1}. 177 The road or causeway on which Wyatt was 
expected to advance, ran nearly on the site of Piccadilly. 

. fig. 

1597 Br. au. Saé. ut. v.22 Much T mervailed, ‘lo see so 
large a causeway in his head. 1646 J. Wane Horw Vac. 56 
These are Cause-wayes of ambition as well as fame. 1649 
i. H, Motiou to Pard. 14 What directer caus-way could you 

nde to the aggrandization of your owne glory? 1672 
Marvett Reh, Trausp. 1. 76 Who hath paved a broad 
Causway with Mortal Virtue thorow his kingdom. 

3. Put for Causry in other senses, 

1828 Scott #. J/. Perth ii, 1..care not which side of the 
causeway my daughter and ] walk upon, so we may keep 
our road in peace and quictness. 1853 Reape Chr. John. 
stone 175 She drew near enough to the wall to allow room 
for another on the causeway. 1898 Huxtey /’/ysiogr. 170 
A causeway has been erected on the beach to arrest the 
progress of the sea. 1830 GaLt Lawrie 7. 1x. vill. (1849) 
433 A woful thing to have heard as causeway talk. 

Causeway (kozwe), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘Yo pave with cobbles or pebbles. 
Chicfly as a (supposed) auglicizing of Causey v. 

1740 Winatans in 242, Trans, XLI. 468 A Circle of Two 
Feet Diameter .. causwayed with small stones laid edge- 
ways. 1814 Scott in Lockhart (1839) 1V. 191 The streets 
flagged instead of being causewayed. 1848 H. Mictrr 
First spe xi. (1857) 175 Quartz pehbles, used in cause- 
waying footways. 1854 — Sch. 4% Schit. xii. (1858) 267 A 
few loads of water-rolled pebbles for causewaying a floor. 

2. To fill up, or cross, with a raised causeway. 

1870 Daily News 24 Sept. They were causewaying the 
a \pproaches to the timber platform with grassy sods. 1887 
EK. D. Morcan in Proc. R. Geog. Soc. 1X, 237 The worst 
parts had been roughly bridged or causewayed. 

Hence Causewayed f//. a,, Cau'sewaying vé/. 
sb. (Mostly for causeyed, -ing.) 

1865 Daily Tel. 28 Nov. 7/3 Ten miles along the cause- 
wayed track. 1876 Pace Adud. Te.vt.th, Geol. vii. 136 
Their extensive use in causewaying and macadamising. 
1882 R. Munro Sc. Lake Dwellings 22 What may be called 
a rough, loose causewaying of stones. 

Causey (kd-zei, -zi, kG'set), sb. Forms: 4 cauce, 
kauce, cause, cauci, 4-6 causei, 4-7 cawse, 5 
caulce, calse, 5-7 causy, 5-8 cawsey, 6 caucey, 
caucie, causie, cawsey,causay, calsey, causeie, 
6-7 cawsy, calcey, calceis, Sc. calsay, 7 caus- 
sey, cawsie, Sc. casey, 6- causey. Also § 
cauchie, cawehie; chaucie. [ME cauc’, a. 
ONF. (Norman) caucte, carlicr caucéée (Picard 
cauchie from cauchiée, Parisian chauci‘e occas. 
chaucie, now chaussée = Pr. caussada, Sp. calzada i— 
late L. calcedta, calcidta, in Du Cange (who has 
also via calciata, litius calciatum, chemtnus cal- 
ciatus; prob. f. a late L. calcidre ‘to stamp with 
the heels, to tread’, recorded by Du Cange. The 
meaning would then be a mound or dam made firm 
by stampiug or treading down. 

_ This is strengthened by the fact that caécidre in med.L. 
interchanges with caécdre to ‘tread, stamp’, and that caé- 
cdta, catcdtunz are actually found instead of cadchiza, cad- 
cidtunt, also calcagium for the droit de chaussée or road- 
toll. ‘Ihe Romanic forms are (necessarily? identical with 
those derived from L. cadcedre to shoe (It. calzare, Sp. 
calzar, Cat. calsar, Pr. caussar, OF, canchier, caucier, 
chaucier, F. chausser), whence some have suggested the 
meaning ‘shod way', whatever this might be. Diez and 
others have conjectured a vb. of type *calcedre, or *eal- 
cidre, from caiv, cadcent Slime‘, and taken calcedta as 
something built or formed with lime; but there is no trace 
of such a sense in any language. Other med.L, forms were 
calcea mound, high way, paved way, also cadceia, calce> 
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CAUSEY. 


tum, cadceta, all app. formed ou the French. The OF. forms. 
in -#e (from end of r2thc.), represent earlier ones in -¢éc; the 
Anglo-F. would be caucée, caucé.) 

a A mound, embankment or dam, to retain 


the water of a river or pond. Oés. 

fex170 Charter Hen. 4, in Dugdale Monast, (1683) 1.914 
Terra quam vivavia sua et calcie suze occupabunt.}  ¢ 1330 
Arth, & Merl. 7736 Opon a cauci bi a broke, 1509-10 -fc¢ 
1 flew, VITS, ix. Preanb., A Cawsey extendyng a Myle.. 
ynclosyth the Water of themys from the Kinges hygh Waye. 
1601 Hottann Péiay vi. xxvii. 1. 139 Spasines .. opposed 
mightie dams and causies [oAfosités molibus] against those 
riuers. 1611 Corcr,, Chaussé, the causey, banke, or damme 
of a pond or of a riuer, 1745 P. Tuomas Fraud. Auson's 
Vay. 187 ‘These Causeys. .are of no little Use, both to keep 
in the Waters of these Canals, and for those to walk on 
who drag the Boats along. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 
I, vt. 480 his dike, or causey, ts sometimes ten. ,feet thick, 
at the foundation. 

2. A raised way formcd on a motind, across a 
hollow, esf. low wet ground, a bog, marsh, lake, 
arm of the sca, ctc, ; a raised footway by the side 
ofa carriage road liable to be snbmerged in wet 
weather, More fully called causeyway, now 
CAUSEWAY ; causcy being now less used. 

€1330 R. Beunse Chron. [ace (Rolls) 3088 Porow myres, 
hylles & vales He made brngges and canses, — CAron. 
Langt.(18101 183 Ways per non entre..Bot a streite kance, 
at be end a drauht brigge. c1q4go Alerfin 380 At the 
foote of the castell was a marus..and thereto was noon entre 
saf a litill cawchie that was narrowe and straite. — /éfd. 
604 Aboue this marasse was a chaucie .. of the brede of a 
spere lengthe made of chalke and sand. 1577 Hotixsurp 
Chron. LI. 830 He. .madea continuall causie of timber oner 
the marshes fron’ Walthamstow to Locke bridge. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann... xiii. (1622) 25 Hauing .. cast 
bridges and causeyes [ poutesgue et aggeres] over the moist 
and deceitfull passages of the bogs. 1604 E. G[rtmstox} 
D' Acosta’s Hist. Indies ¥.xtti, 362 There was in the midst 
ofthe Lake where the Cittic of Mexico is built, foure large 
cawseies in crosse. 1611 Bisre Prov. xv.1g The way of 
the righteous is made plaine. Aang. Hebr. is raised vp 
as acausey. 1622 Cattis Stef. Sewers (1647) 66 A Calcey 
or Calsway fs a passage made by art of Furth, Gravel, 
Stones and such like..through surrounded grounds. 1643 
in Rushw, //ést. CodZ, nt. IT. 509 A_Stone-Causey thorow 
a Bogg. 1673 Rav Journ. Low C. Pisa 268 Castel d’Ovo, 
built on arock in the Sea, having an artificial Caussey or 
Mole leading to it from the shore. ¢c1zro Huarxe Gloss. 
Laugtoft's Chron, Nace, carey. commonly taken with 
us for a High way, or Bank, raised in Marshy Ground for 
Foot pa: e, tho’ even sometimes the Ways for Horse 
Paysage are also known by this name, such as that beyond 
Friar Bacon’s Stndy in Oxford [Abingdon Road). 1853 
Bryant Lef. 16 June, A noble causey, with parapets and a 
pavement of hewn stone, has been Iatcly inade over the 
low grounds .. ay the uew Appian way. 1860 J. P. Kex- 
nepy “orse Shoe KR, xii. 139 A swamp..rendered passable 
by a causey of timber. 1877 I. Peacocn: V.-JP. Line. Gloss. 

+b. The solid mounding at the ends ofa bridge. 

1§23 Lp. Bewxnrs Frotss. 1. cocesiii. 721 He and his nten 
“ee the bridge on the causey, raynging on bothe sydes. 

+e. Sometimes applicd to an arched viaduct. 

1615 G. Saxpys ?'rav.u. 127 Athwart the plaine there 
extendeth a catssey supported with arches. E 

+d. Sometimes app. a row of stepping stones. 

1598 Yoxe Diavatu.71 Vpon a fine causey of stones most 
artificiallie laide in order, they passed all ouer into the 
iland [2vas piedras .. pruestas in orden}. 

te. Zhe Giant's Causey: see CAUSEWAY. Obs. 

1811 Pixkerton Petrad. U1. 301 That kind of earthy lime- 
stone, which appears under the Giant's causey in dreland. 

+3. Hence, A highway ,as originally raised and 
paved). Applied csp. to the Koman roads, and 
still given as a proper name to some considered 
Roman, as the Devél’s Causey (or Causeway) in 
Northumberland. Otherwise Ods. 

1495 Will of Bp. of Llandaff (Somerset Ho.\, Vie Reg- 
vulgariter Cawsey, 1840 <ic? 32 ffen. VIF, xvii, The 
causey or hygh way leading from Algate to White chapel 
church. 1577 Even & Waites //ést. Frav. 254 They de- 
termined also to make three causeys or hygh wayes by land. 
1606 HoLianp Sweton, 19 fo make a cawsie or high-way, 
form the Adriatick Sea, by the ridge or side of the Apen- 
nine hill, 1670 Mitron ?. Z. x. 416 Satan went down The 
causey to Hell-gate. 1704 Hearne Duct, Hest. (1714) 1.372 
The Cawsey, called Via Appia. 1708 J. CHaMBERLAYNE S?. 
Gt. Brtt, w. i. ii. (1743) 305 Evident footsteps of a Roman 
Causey, or Military Way. 1713 Stxete Englishman No. 
1.202 A new Causey from Lisle to Dunkirk. 

b. fig: 

1574 Waircirt Def. Aunsw. mu. Wks, 1851 1. 322 To walk 
in he broad and beaten way, as it were the common causcy 
of the commandment, rather than an outpath of the example. 

4, esp. A paved way; the paved part of a way. 
Still dial. wien? 

1430 &. £, Wills (1882) 85 To the causy atte Wyke, itijed. 
1537 Test. Ebor (Surtees) V. 228 To the amendyng of Fris- 
ton hie waye and caucey. 1§30 PausGR, 203/2 Causey in a 
hye way, chavsee. 1572 Hunoet, A caucie or a waye paued, 
agger solidus, chemin pane de pieres, chuncee. 151. HEL- 
Lowes Gueuara’s Chron. 29 He made a paued Calsey, 
being a broad high waye that lasted two leagues and halfe. 
wg8x Savice Tacitus’ Hist. Ww, xxi. (191) 12), He com. 
inanded the third Legion to make stand vpon the cawsey of 
the Posthumian way [‘« ifso ageere vie Postumtang). 
1659 Louth Ch, Acc, iv, 286 (Peacock NIV. Linc. Gloss.) 
For paving the causey in the church-yard. 1768 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) 1. 634 ‘To turn her upon the flowery turf 
of reward, rather than the rocky-pointed causey of punish- 
ment. 1877 /lodderness Gloss. (K.D.S.), Cawsey..a raised 
and paved side-walk, or one across a fold-yard, but often 
any foot path. 1877 E. Peacock M.-IW. Linc. Gloss. (E, 
D, S.), Causey, a footpath, especially when made of flag: 
stones or paved with cobbles, 
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5. esp. A strect, or ind of a street, paved with 
cobbles or small boulders (or blocks of trap or 
granite), as distinguishcd from flag-stones; a 
street pavement. Chiefly Se. 

‘The whole street may be a causey; or the road-way may 
be causey, while the side walks are flagged, or the side walks 
causey and the centre macadamized. 

Crown of the causey: the centre or highest part of the 
pavement, as most public, conspicuous, or hoaourable. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I11. 561 Throw all the toun, 
Quhair on tbe stairis and all the calsay wnder, Rycht mony 
stude that tyme on him to wunder.  ¢15§38 Lynpesay Agsé. 
Syde Tailis 30 Quhare euer thay go it may be sene How 
kirk and calsay thay soup clene. 1877 Hanmer Aue, Eccl, 
ffist, (1619) 423 The streete comnionly called the great 
Cawsy. 1584 7}. CarmicHaeL Lett. in Mise. Wodr. Soc, 
(1844) 435 A great bragging between them in the calsay of 
Edinburgh. 1587 in Northern N. & O.1. 83 Fraynch Cal. 
say Makers to repair Calsayes in the Kowgaitt. 1611 Brae 
1 Chron, xxvi, 16 By the causey of the going vp [1568 The 
paved streate that goeth vpwarde]. 1635 KuTHERroro 
Lett, (1862) 1. 149 Truth wil yet keep the crown of the 
causey in Scotland. 1650 Row ///st, Airk 511 The croun, 
scepter, and sword of honour. .which..the Noblemen them. 
selves carried up the casey of Edinburgh. 19774 Fercus- 
son “lection Poems (1845) 42 Glower round the cawsey, u 
and down. 1820 Scorr Addot xvii. 1823 Gatt Entail 111. 
x. 95 It could ne’er be expected that I would let them be 
married on the crown-o'-the-causey. 1840 Brownine Sor. 
dello v. Wks. 11, This companion slips On the smooth 
causey, 1848 S. Bamroro Early Days ix, (1859) 98 A 
neatly paved footpath and a causcy for carts. ‘ 

G. A piece of pavement (of cobbles, as dis- 
tingnishcd from flags’, a paved arca. Chiefly Se. 

1481-90 //oward Ilousch, Bks. (1841) 505 To Robt. Buk- 
ton for the makyng of the causey at the stabill dore. 16 
Ea ape Voy. 60 We made a Hearth or Causie in the 
middle of the house. 1663 Gernier Counse! 98 Rogues 
have taken up the causey or pavement before a doore. 
1880 Aatrim & Down Gloss. \E. D.S.), Cawsey, cassy, the 
paved or hard-beaten place in front of or round about a 
farmhouse. 

7. attrib, and Comb. as causey-cleaner, -crowit 
(see 5), -damp, -maker, -making, -sainl, side; 
+ calsay-paiker ‘Sc.’ a street-walker. 

1786 Burns Beigs of «lyr 137 To whom our moderns are 
but *causey-cleaners. 1837 R. Nicote /ocwts (1843) 105 
Ile keeps the “causey-crown, 1578 Glasgow Town Council 
Peoc.in Hist, Glasgow (1881) 133 The expense of the *cal- 
say-making. a@1§§5 Lyxoesay Jrag. 378 Off *calsay- 
paikaris, uor of publycanis. 1862 in Mislop’s Prow. Scot. 
83 He's a *causey saint anda house deil. 1652 Cucrerver 
ie Physic. 41 By a *Causey side in the middle of a field 
by Paddington. 

Causey, v. Chiefly Sc. and dva/. [f. the sb.] 
lo pave with sinall stones. Hlenee Causeying 
vol, sb, 

1538 Lenann /fin. IV. 126 Martin Bridge..well causied 
with Stone at both Endes. 1596 Wills 4 [nz N.C. (18601 
Ie ae To the mendinge and cawsiinge with stonnes, of 
heighe-wayes, 1658 Sir T. Browne Is. (1852) ITI. 496 
By clearing the fennes .. and soe comprehending cawsing, 
paving, drayning, etc. 1758 Monthly Rev. 631 Where the 
bottom is clay, or where it is causeyed. 1822 Scorr Nigel 
Ui, These Londo kirkyards are causeyed with through 
stanes. 1897 Peacock WM. Linc. Gloss. (IE. De S24 
Causey, to pave. ‘We mun hev our court-yard causied’. 

tCausidic. Os. [see next} ‘A lawyer, 
atturney, aduocate, or procter’ (Cockerain 1623). 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Causidich, a lawyer, a pleader, an 
advocate or counsellor, 

Hence Causidieade (as title of a pocin). 

1743 (¢if/e) Causidicade, A Panegyri-Satiré-..Poem, 

ausidical ‘k6zi-dikal},@. [f L. causidic-us 
pleader, counsel, (f. causa cause + -dicus saying, 
telling’ +-aL.] Of or pertaining to a pleader of 
legal causes. 

«1797 H. Waurote Aleut, Geo. /1/ (1845) 1. xvi. 241 His 
foul tongue and causidical boldness .. offered him as a 
proper tool to [the] Court. 1796 J. Anstev Pleader’s Guide 
(1803) 86 A bold Causidical appearance. 1840 G. S. Fasrn 
Christ's Disc. Capernaum Introd, 29 Causidical dexterity 
- employed. .to inake. .the worse appear the better cause, 

Causing (k6:zin), v4/. 56. The action of the 
vb. Causz. (Now chicfly gerundlal.) 

1651 Hosnes Leviath 1, xii. 53 Things that have no part 
at all in the causing of it. 

Can‘sing, ppl. a. That causes. 

1839 Jas. Mint //une, Mind xiv. § 2 (1869) 43 ‘ Cause’ in 
these cases is n short name for ‘causing object’, 1883 
larper's Mag. Nov. 878 The causing cause of the building, 

Hence Cau‘singness. 

1829 Jas. Mite //un, Mind xiv. § 2 (1869) 43 Cause and 
Effect are often used in the abstract sense, in which case 
Cause means the same thing as would be expressed by 
Causingness. 

Causion, obs. form of Caution. 

+Cau‘son. Ofs. [a. med.L. causin pee 
fever (Du Cangc), a. Gr. xaboow burning heat, f 
kat-: see Caustic.] ? Inflammation, ? heartburn. 

1398 Trrvisa Barth, De P. R.(W. de W.) vit. xii, 254 
Somtyme Colera hyghte Causon, for it brennyth and kynd- 
lyth the spyrytuall membres, 1661 Lovett (list. Aniat § 

fit, 202 Some apply it against the heart, to help causons, 
and heate. | 

Caustic (ko:stik), a. and sd. [ad. L. catesticous 
a. Gr, xavorixés capable of burning, caustic, f. 
xavor-és burnt, burnable, f, «ac- (future xavo-) to 
burn. Cf. F. caustique.) ; 

A. adj, 1. Burning, corroslve, destructive of 
organie tisstre, 
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1585 Even Decades W. /nd. (Arb.) a29 Albeit the water 
of the sea haue a certeyne caustike qualitie ageyust poyson. 
1563 T. Gate Autidot. 1, vii. 5 Causticke medicynes which 
doe remoue, and take away fylthines in vicers, 1605 Time 
i 1. vi, a5 Causticke and burning simples. 1737 
Brapcey Fam, Dict. 1. sv. Gourdy legs, This Stone. .from 
its .. caustick or burning Quality, alone destroys Warts. 
1863-72 Watts Cheiu. Dict. 1. 818 In the old language of 
surgery, caustics were divided into the actual, such as red- 
hot iron and sora, and the potential, such as strong alka- 
lis, acids, nitrate of silver, , ‘ 

b. Caustic dougie: a bougie armed with a piecc 
of caustic. 

1800 Med, Frit. II. 480 Caustic bougics, applied to the 
urethra under pretence of removing strictures. 1805 /bicd. 
aD 474 The superiority of the caustic over the common 

ugie. 

e. Chem. Caustic alkali: a name given to the 
hydrates of potassium and sodium, called caustic 
potash (KHO, and caustic soda (NaHO) respec- 
tively; caustic volatile alkali or caustic ammonia, 
ammonia as a gas or in solution; cavstic lime, 
quick lime (CaQ). 

1774 Gotvsm. Nat. [ist. (1776) VIII. 143 These flies, 
thus dried ..yield a great deal of volatile caustic-salt. 1791 
Hamitton Berthollet's Dyeiug 1.1.1. v. 80 Caustic alkali 
linges the infusion of galls of adark red. 1811 A. T. Tuom.- 
son Lond, Disp. (1818) 564 Take .. water of caustic kali, 
nine fluid ounces. 1813 Sik H. Davy Agric. Chein. (1814) 
21 Lime applied in its Caustic state acquires its hardness 
and durability, by absorbing the aerial acid. 1845 Tooo 
& Bowman Phys. Anat. 1, 102 Add solution of caustic am- 
monia, 1869 Roscor Alem, Chem, 200 Potassium hydroxide 
or Caustic potash ..is a white suhstance soluble in half its 
weight of water, and acts as a powerful cautery, destroying 
the skin. 1876 Harte A/at. Med. 147 Caustic Soda. 

d. gen. Burning. (rare.) 

1863 Possibil, Creation 148 At the tops of mouatains .. 
the sun's rays are capable of producing very caustic results. 

2. fig. That makes the mind to smart: said of 
language, wit, humour, and, by extension, of per- 
sons; sharp, bitter, cutting, biting, sarcastic. 

(Not in Jounson 1755.] 1771 Smotvetr //uuph. Cl. (L.) 
And mirth he has a particular knack in extracting from his 
guests, let their humour be never so caustic or refractory, 
1818 Scorr Rob Koy iv, His shrewd, caustic, and some- 
what satirical remarks, 1842 Macautay /*redk. Gt., Ess. 
(1877) 677 ‘Those who smarted under his caustic Jokes. 
1876 Gro. Exior Dan. Der, 1. xviii. 147 Well, ma, I think 
you are more caustic than Amy. 

3. A/ath. Epithet of a curved surface formed by 
the ultimate intersection of Iuminous rays proeeed- 
ing from a single point and reflected or refracted 
from a curved surface ; also of the curve formed 
by a plane seetion of a eaustic surface. A caustic 
hy reflexion is called a cafacaustic, that by refrac- 
tion a diacaustic. So caustic line, surface. 

(So called because the intensity of the light, and con. 
sequently of the heat, is in general greater at a point on 
this surface than at neighbouring points not on it, and at 
special points may become sufficiently intense to initiate 
combustion in a body there placed. “The focus of a con- 
cave mirror is the cusp of its caustic for incident parallel 
rays. | 

31727-5r Cnampers Cycl., Caustic curve, in the higher 
geometry, a curve formed by the concourse or coincidence 
of the rays of light reflected or refracted from some other 
curve, 1869 Tvxpait Notes ou Light § 101 The interior 
surface of a common drinking-glass is a curved reflector. 
Let the glass be nearly filled with milk, anda lighted candle 
placed beside it, a canstic curve will be drawn on the surface 
ofthe milk. /éé. § 166 Spherical lenses have their caustic 
curves and surfaces formed by the intersection of the re- 
fracted rays, 

B. sé. 

1. Afed. A substance which bums and destroys 
living tissuc when bronglit in contact with it. 
Common or Lunar caustic: nitrate of silver pre- 
pared in sticks for surgical use. 

Sts Hester Secr. Phioraw, 1, vii. 8 Costicke .. beeyng 
laid on the sore dueth mortefie it. ¢ 1600 I, Jonson Elegy 
Lady Pawlet (R.) Put Your hottest causticks to, burne, lance, 
orcut. 1732 De For Sage (1884) 111 They burnt them 
with Causticks, 177: Smotcetr //uaph, Cl. (L.) Me ap- 
plied caustic to the wart. 1800 AZed. Fral. 11. 290 The 
application of lunar caustic to strictures, 1879 HARLAN Fiye- 
sight v. 52 Quick-lime acts as a powerful caustic. 

«fie 

1635 Austin Medit, 197 With his Cansticks of Repentance, 
he charitably burnt out, and | se pe the corruptions of 
Mensconsciences. 12817 Scorr iWVav. xx, Pride. ape its 
caustic ns an useful though severe remedy, 8: . Huxt 
Bacchus in Tusc. 221, 1 should like to see a snake .. fasten 
with all his teeth and caustic upon that sordid villain. 

2. Math, = Caustic curve or surface: of, A. 3. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS oe sv., Isvery curve has its twofold 
cnustic. 1743 PAil Trans, XLII. 343, In the next place, 
the Caustics, by Reflexion and Refraction, are determined. 
1869 TynoaLt Notes on Light § 100 When a large fraction 
of the spherical surface is employed as a mirror, the rays 
are not all collected to n point; their intersections. .form a 
luminous surface. .called a caustic (German, Brennflache) 


+Caustical, ¢. Ods. [f. pree.+-au.] Of 
caustic nature or operation, 

¢1660 Wiseman Surg. (J.) If extirpation be safe, the best 
way will be by caustical medicines or escaroticks. 17032 E. 
Bavnaro Cold Baths 1. (1709) 237 The Caustical Salts, 

Caustically (kgstikali), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥.] 
In a caustie mauner. 


1850 ‘Bar’ Cricket Man. 100 \ writer..caustically re- 
marked. 1876 E. Metior /'riesth. v. 201 Their diver- 
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gences of opinion have been caustically likened ..to the 
foxes which Samson bound, which, though united at their 
tails, were wide apart in their bodies, and widest of all at 
their heads, 

Cau'sticate,v. rare—', [f. Caustic + -ate3.] 
frans. To render caustic; =Catsticize. Henee 


Causticated AAV. a. 

1790 Wepcwoon in /’AiL Trans, LX XX. 313 Salt of tar- 
tar causticated by quicklime. / 

So Cau‘stieator, one who applies, or advocates 
the application of, caustic. 

1800 Med. Jrni. 111. 480 When radical cures have been 
confidently promised by the causticators. 

Causticity (kQsti-siti). [f Cavsrio + ry. 
Cf. F. causticrlé.) 

1. Caustic quality; burning pungent taste; the 
property of destroying or corroding organie tissue. 

1972 Priestiey ia 74/4 Trans. LX. 254 Free from caus- 
ticity. 1791 Macie ‘bid. LXXXI. 375 This solution had 
an alkaline taste, but scemiagly with litle, ifany, causticity. 
1802 Pravrair /ilustr. [lutton. The. 523 The causticity 
produced in limestone by exposure to fire. 1830 LtxpLey 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 7 Acridity, causticity, and poison, are the 
general characters of this suspicious order. 

2. fig. of speech or humour. 

1785 H. Watrore Lett. Ctess Ossory 11. a20, 1.. en- 
deavoured to repair my causticity. 1826 Scott Aasig. xiii, 
With his Geel are causticity of humour. 1866 Frrer 
Regency Anne of A. 1. i. 20 The duke was witty, and 
famous for the causticity of his tongue. 

Causticize (kGstissiz), v. rare. 
+-I4E.] frans. To render caustic. 

1881 Nature XXIII. 236 On causticising sodium carbon- 
ate solutions with lime. 

Causticly (k6'stikli), adv. rare. 
@a.+-LY%.} In a caustic manner. 

1870 A thenzumt 31 Dec. 878 He touched causticly the im. 
moralities, excesses, and crimes of the dwellers in Antioch. 

Cau'sticness. rare. =Cavusticiry. 

a in Baitey; and in mod. Dicts. 

austive, Caustok, obs. ff. Costive, CASTOCK. 

Causy, variant form of CausEy. 

+ Caut, v. Obs. See quot. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury 11. 134/2 A Panther Cauteth, 
which word is taken from the sound of his voice. 

Caut(e, obs. f. caught; see Catcu v. 

+ Cau-tel, s/. Obs. or arch. Forms: 4 cautell, 
(north. cawteile), 4-7 cautil(e, 5 cauteel, caw- 
tele, 5-6 cawtel(le, 5-7 cautell(e, 6 cautill, (Se. 
cauteil), 4-7 cautele, 4-7 (9) cautel. [a. F. cau- 
fele (13th c. in Littré’, ad. L. cautéla of Roman 
Law (whence also Pr., Sp., It. casfela) oe 
f. caut- ppl. stem of cavére to take heed.) , 

1, A crafty device, artifice, stratagem; a trick, 
sleight, deceit. 

138. Wyerir Serm, Sel. Wks. 1. 6 Make knowe to pe 
peple the cautelis of Auticrist. 1413 Lyne. /ylgr. Sovwle 
ti, Ix. (1859) 57 Techinge me for to caste sleyghtes and 
cauteles, 1849 Comp, Scot. xiv. 118 Be ane subtile cauteil 
thai gart pausanias seruitur pas to the tempil. 1605 Bacon 
Adv, Learn. uu. xxi. §.9 The fraudes, cautels, impostures, 
and vices of euery profession. 161: CoTor., Cautelle, a 
wile, cautell, sleight. . 3 

b. Applied to things material. 

c1440 Gesta Rom, 123 (Hari. MS.) What dude he but 
yede, and purveyde him of iij cautils; scil. of an honest 
Garlonde of Meede Rosys. 1833-4 Act 25 f/en. VITT, vii, 
No.. person .. with any deuise or engine made of heare, 
canuas, or with any other cautele shall..take any frie, 
spawne, or broode of yeles. mi : 

2. Cunning, craftiness, wiliness, trickery. 

¢3375 Barsour 7roy-bh, 11. 114 A, what to be wys mane 
rytht wele It geynes to hane pe cawteile That he be not the 
forspekere. ¢ 1394 ?. Pd. Crede 303 But knewen men her 
cautel & her queynt wordes, Pei wolde worchypen hem 
non3t butalitel, 1548 Act a4 3 Edw. V/, xxiv. $1 Thieves, 
which .. by Craft and Cautele do escape from the same 
without Punishment. 1580 Harron in Id. Campbell 
Chancellors (1857) 11. xlv. 289 Ve free from cawtell. 

3. Caution, wariness, heedfulness. / 

1g11 Exyor Gov, 1. iv, There is required to be therein (in 
their hearts] moche cautele and sobrenesse. 1555 EpEn 
Decades W, Ind. (Arb.) 186 With great cautele least any 
parte of their legges or feete bee seene. 1623 Strertry 
Trav, Persia 78 I would preserue my selfe with more 
cautel heereafter. 1664 Marvete Corr, Whs. 1872-5 11.170 
To entertain thein in mutual cautele and suspicion. 

4. Aprecaution ; in /aw, ctc., an exception, re- 
striction, or reservation made for precaution’s sake. 

14x Evvor /mage Gov, 37 One meruailouse cautell he 


[f. as prec. 


[f. Caustic 


‘vsed, that is to sale, one man was not oftentymes in that 


truste of espial. 1563 Foxe A. & AL, (1596) 202/2 Without 
cautels & cxoeptiche. 185 Jas. 1 Ass. Poeste (Arb.) 33 
Revlis and cautelis to be obseruit and eschewit in Scotts 
Poesie. 1586 Futxe Agst. ddlen 418(T.) For cautele and 
provision against the like sins, 1637 Gittesrie Zug. Pop. 
Ceren. un. viii. 191 Which negative Excommunication, is .- 
either bare punishment, or a cautell and animadversion. 
1861 C. W. Goovwix Afosaic Cosmog. in Ess. & Rez. 20) 
With such limitations, cautels and equivocations. 

b. Zcc?. A catition or direction for the proper 
administration of the sacraments; esf. in cazlels 


of the Mass. ‘ 

1541 Barnes IVs. (1573) 308/2 Why doe not by this reason 
your owne priestes abstayne froin the wine, seeing that this 
.. may also chaunce to them, as your cautelles of y* 
Masse doe graunt. 1638 I'eaity Strict. Lyadout, 1.61 The 
cautels of the Masse appoint what is to bee done in case the 
Priest, being drunk before, cast up the host. 1641 R. B. RK. 
Parallel Liturgy w. Mass-tk. 59 As we may see in these two 


CAUTEL. 


cautels of the Masse. 1880 Edi. Rev. Apr. 286 The re- 
ception on the part of certain Kitualists of the Roman 
. Cautels" for the celebration of the Mass. 
*] As adj, = CAUTELOUS, 
1606 G. Wloopcocke] tr. Jostine’s Hist. 108 Mistrusting 
. himselfe to be deceiued by some cautel treason, 1616 
BunvoKxar, Cantele, warie, circumspect. 1639 G. DamieL 
Ecelus. xii, 31 Ve circumspect and Caulele to thy foe. 
+Cau'tel, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. prec. sb.; ef. 
OF. cauteler, cauteller ‘to deceiue, beguile, couscn’ 
(Cotgr.).] ¢rvans. To devise cunningly or craftily. 

1603 Harsxet Pop. fntpost. 62 It was wisely cauteled by 
the penner of these savoury Miracles .. why Sara. .should 
be more Devil-haunted then any of the possessed Men. 

+Cautelayre. Os. [Formation obscure: cf. 
Caurer and CuLreLer.) A knife-shaped instru- 
ment for cautery. 

3541 R. Coptann Guydou’s Quest, Chirurg. (1579) 49 They 
be applyed to the lachrymalls to consume the superfluons 
ftesh, and [i1) is done with a small actuall cautelayre, Lyke- 
wise 1o the temples with a cautelayre to close the veynes. 

+Cau‘telons, ¢. Obs. or arch. Also 6~7 cau- 
tilous, 7- ulous. [a. F. cauteleux (Pr. cautelos, 
Sp. cauteloso), on L.. type *cantélisus, f. cautca ; 
see prec. and -ous.] 

1, Full of cautels ; deceitful, crafty, artfal, wily. 

138, Wve ir Serm, Sel, Wks, I, 223 Ypocritis ben cautel- 
lous for to take men in wordis, 1430 Henryson Alor. Had. 
16 The Foxe seemes crafiie and cautelous. 1509 Barciay 
Ship of Fooles (570) 13 By falshood living, and by wayes 
cautelous. 1607 SHaxs. Cor. w. i. 33 Your Sonne... caught 
With cautelous baits and practice. 1661 Morcan S//. 


Gentry n. iii. 36 An Adder or Snake... signifying his cautu- 
lous devises and deceivable policies. 1840 BrowntnG Sor- 


dello w, 364 Cautelous Old Redbeard. 

2. Cautious, wary, hecdful, circumspect. 

1874 Hettowes Guenara’s Ef. (1584) 308, I doe. approve, 
that men with their wives be cautelous. 161z Woonatt 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 239 That they be exceeding cautel- 
ous and warie in the inward use of all Mineral medicines. 
a173% Nortn Lives 11. 52 This makes all dealing with 
them very nice and cautelous. 1829 Scort /frt. Afid?. 
Proleg., I have been cautelous in quoting mine authorities. 

b. Const. of, 7f., or clause. 

162g Ning’s Justr, E. Drummond in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
(1659) I. 162 You must be cautelous not to proceed any 
further in this business, 1628 Fertuam Resolzes 1. xxiil. 
Wks. (1677) 48 To be more cautelous of him. 1639 R. Ver. 
ney in V. Pafers (2859) 2z§ They are very cantelous how 
they let any thinge of this nature passe, 1670 Baxter Cure 
Ch. Div. 343 To be cautelous what wife we choose, @ 1677 
Barrow Sern. Wks. 1716.1. 283 We are to be cautelous of 
meddling with controversies. 

+Cau‘telously, adv. Ods. 
In a cautelous manner. 

1. Craftily, deceitfully, artfully, 

1478 Caxton Yason 87 Your uncle hath sent you hether 
cautelously. .to thende that he might obteyne your royame. 
3509 Act x Ifen. VII1, v. § 5 As much Money as the Goods 
. (so cautelously customed) amounted unto. | 1610 Down 
Pseudo-Mart, xX. 264 Falsely and cautelously insinuated. 

2. Cautiously, warily, cireumspectly. 

1610 Hottanp Caudex's Brit, Pref., 1 have beene so 
sparing and caulelously forecasting in my coniectures. 1685 
Baxter Paraphr, N. T. Matt. x. 16 Be wise to carry your 
selves inoffensively and cautelously. 1692 Covt. Grace Con- 
ditional 49 He expresseth himself very cautelously. 

+Cau‘telousness. 0és. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Cautelous quality: a. craftiness ; b. wariness. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xv. xiii. 395 Be they with 
never so much cautelousnesse and subtill circumspection 
clouded. a 1624 Br, M. Surru Serv. (1632) 156 For caute- 
Jousnesse to looke ere we leape. 1657 Baxter Present Th. 
39 A very great cautelousness. .would be necessary. 

+Cautelty, cautility. Obs. rare. [ad. 
OF, cautilité, t. cantdles see CAUTEL and -iTy. 
For the contracted form cf. swdtility, subtlety.) 
= CAUTELOUSNESS, 

1584 Bate Declar. Bonner's Articles in Strype Eccl, Ment, 
IIT. 1, xvi. 139 Such covered cautelty. 1567 Triad, Treas. 
(1850) 22 Circes, the witche, with her craftie cautilitie. 

Cauter (k5-tor). Also 6-7 eautere. [a. F. 
cautore (Pr. cauteri, Sp. and It. cauterfo), ad. L. 
cautévium, a. Gr. kaurnproy branding iron; ora. 
Gr. xaurhp branding iron, f. xat-ey to burn.) = 
CavTery 1 (to which 1534 may really belong). 

1534 Lp. Braners Gold, Bh. Af, Aurel, (1546) Svj, The 
fistula, where against thou hast given cautere. 1541 R. 
Copcanp Guydon's Quest. als qr 579) so How many be 
there of actual cauters,.? 1677 GaLe Cré. Gentiles 11. tv. 
140 Having their conscience cauterised or marqued with a 
cauter. 1864 Daily Tel. 3 Aug., The liberal appliance of 
the actual cauter, i.e. the red-hot iron. 1881 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Cauter,an instrument for applying the actual cautery. 
Also, a liniment or application of a caustic character. 

Cauterant (kdtérint), sd. and a. [as if f. a 
Fr. *cautérer to cauter: cf, CAUTERING. 

A. sé. A cauterizing substance. 

1846 Worcester ciles Loupon. 

. adj, ‘Relating to a cautery or to caustic, 
or haying the properties of either’ (Sjx/. Soc. Lex.). 
+Cauterification. Ods. =CAUTERIZATION. 

1541 R. Cortanp Guydou's Quest. Chirurg. (1879) 48 
What is canterification?..{t is an operation made with 
fire artificially. 


+ Cautering, 247. sé. Obs. [f. as CAUTERANT 
+ -ING 1] =Cavterizine. (Also a/frid. or ppl. a.) 


1580 HoLLypaNnp Treas. Fr. ong.» Canterisation, the 
searing vp of a wounde, called by the Surgions Cantering. 


[f pree. +-Ly¥ ?.] 


1888) 


1688 R. Hotme Armoury ui. 324/2 The second is termeda 
Cauiing Iron, ora Cautering Iron, or Searing Iron. 

+Cau‘terism. Ods. [f. after CAUTERIZE: see 
-18M.] The application of cantery. 

1640 Crunmean tr. Fervrand's Love Melanch. 262(T.) Some 
use the cauterisms on the legs. 1688 H. Wiarton /nt/us. 
Ch, of Ronre 91, Necessitated to admit a Cauterism. 

+Cau'terizate, v. Obs, rare—'. [f. late L. 
cautévisdre: see -ATE 3.) =CAUTERIZE. 

1576 Barer Jewell of fealth 104a, If it toucheth the 
fleshe, it doth cauterizate or burne. 

Cauterization (kd:téroizé'fou). In 6 cau- 
terysacyon. [n. of action f. CAUTERIZR uv: sec 
-aTion. Cf. BF. cautérisation.] The action of 
cauterizing, the application of cantery. 

1gqx R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Cauterysa- 
cyon..is an operacyon made wt fyre artyfycyally in y* body 
of man for certayne vtylytees. 1607 ‘Vorsrun Jon, Beasts 
333 Of Cauterization, or giving the fire, as well actual as 
potential, 1876 Gross Dis, Bladder 53 Cauterization with 
the solid nitrate of silver, 

Cauterize (kOtériz), v. Also -ise. [—F. 
cautériser, ad. late L. cauterisdre to burn or brand 
with a hot iron, f. casdtérfim, ad. Gre kavrajpor 
branding-iron.] 

L. Med. trans. To bum or sear with a hot iron 
or a caustic. 

1gqx R. Coprann Guydon's oa Chirurg., After that 
they be cauterised ye must apply on the sayd places oyle of 
Roses. 1623 Masstncur Bondinaz: 1, iti, Old festered sores 
Must be lanced to the quick, and cauterived. 1735 Somer- 
VILLE Chase w. 283. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 11. 340 
The acetic acid .. is .. so caustic, Lhat it corrodes and cau- 
terizes the skin, 1865 Public Opinion 28 Jan. 96 ‘Vhe boy's 
wound was cauterized and he is doing well. 

Jig. 1824-9 Lannor /nrag. Conv, (1846) 11. 222 The un- 
soundness of doctrine is not cut off or cauterised. 1856 
Froune //ist, Eig. 11. 39 To suppose that he could can- 
terize out heresy. 

b. aédsol. 

1563 T. Gate Avtidot. n. 77 Thys water .. wyl cauterise 
like an whote yron. a 1631 Donne Sern. xxvi. 263 Whether 
he cauterize or foment, he is the same Physitian. 

+2. To brand with a hot iron. Obs. 

1ggt Percivate Sp. Dict. Canterizado, marked with a hot 
yron, or cauterised. 1684 Contempl. State of Alan u. vi. 
i1699! 191 Fugitive Slaves are Marked and Cauterized with 
Burning Irons. 


Jig. 1609 Damier Civ, Warrcs vii. Ixxaxiii, Now he must. - 


Bringhome his Reputation Canteris'd With th’ idle Mark of 
serving Others Lust. 1619 J. Taytor (Water IP.) Sco. Base- 
ness Wks. 1. 36, I will Satyrize, cauterize, and stigmatize 
all the whole kennell of curres. 

3. fig. To ‘scar’, deaden, render insensible the 
conscience, feelings, etc... In allusion to 1 ‘Tim. 
iv. 2 Kexdurnpacpéeven ri lav ovveiigoww ‘having 
their conscience scared with a hot iron’. 

1586 J. Hooxer Girald. [rel, in Holinshed VW. 1171 Mis 
conscience was so cauterised. 1628 Bacon Ess. Atheism, 
Hypocrites; which are euer Handling Holy Things, but 
without Feeling. So as they must needs be cauterized in 
the End. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles I1.1v. 141 When once 
conscience is by frequent repetition of sins, cauterised, 
dispirited, and made senselesse, 1807 Soutuny Esfriedla’s 
Lett, (1814) II, 103 Custom soon cauterizes human sym- 
pathy. 1874 Pusey Lent. Serm. 139 The true conscience, 
untill it is cauterised, will .. rebel against the false. 


Cauterized (kd-térizd), pp. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] _Lurnt by cantery ; seared. 

1603 Frorio Sfontaigne u. v. (1632) 203 A guiltie-cauter- 
ized conscience. 1651 Biacs New Disf. ? 243 The cauterized 
or wounded part. 1658 R. Younce Agst. Drunkards 6 An 
habituated, infatuated, incorrigible, cauterized Drunkard. 

Cauterizing (k6:téraizin), v//. 22. [f. as prec. 

+-1NG1,] Burning with a hot iron or a caustic. 
(Now chiefly gerundial.) 

1gqx R. Coptanp Guydon’s Ouest. Chirurg. (Baker 1579) 
- To be kept open after the cauterising. 1555 Epis 

ecades W. Ind. un. w. (Arb.) 119 By cauterising with 
hotte Irens. 1607 Suaxs. Timon v. i. 136. ¢1720 W. Gin- 
son Farrter’s Guide u, lvi. (1738) 212 Cauterizing is per- 
formed by an Instrument made hol, or by corrosive or 
burning Medicines. 1835-6 Toon Cyc/. Anat, I. 435/2 No 
pain is excited by. .cauterizing a bone. 

b. attrid., as in cauterizing tron. 

1875 Turperv. Falcourie 261 With a cauterizing yron. 
1727 Braptey Faw. Dict. 1. s.v. Canterizing instr, A 
cauterizing Button, to bur and sear the Head. 1850 W. 
Irvine Afahomed's Success. xiii. (1853) 193 The sight of the 
fire and caulerising irons again deterred him. 

Cau‘terizing, A//. a. That cauterizes. 

1626 Bacon Sylva $729 No marvel though Cantharides 
have such a Corrosive and Cauterizing quality. 

Cautery (kotéri). [ad. L. cautértum brand- 
ing-iron, cautery, ad. Gr. xavripioy branding- 
iron: see CAUTER.] 

1. A heated metallic instrument used for burning 
or searing organic tissue; also a caustic drug or 
medicine for the same pnrpose. The former is 
called an actzai, the latter a fotential, cautery. 

1543 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg., Ulcers 141 Let the bone 
be bored ehsctahy with a quadrate pointed cauterie, 15: 
A. M. tr. Gadethouer's Bk, Physicke 312/t A little knobbe 
or tumor, which then with a glowing siluer Cauterye we 
must Cauterise. 1656 Rinctry Pract. Physic 326 Let the 
Chirurgion hold a great actual Cautery in his hand. ed 
Movir Sea Chyrurg. u. i. 26 Apply Buttons armed with 
.. your Potential Cautry. 1748 Smowetr Red. Rand. 
xlvi, Bramwell prescribed the actual cautery, and put the 
poker in the fire. 1878 Tennyson Q. Afary un. iv. 123 The 


CAUTION, 


mad bite Must have the cantery, 1881 Syd, Soe. Lex. s.v., 
Practically the term cautery is confined to the actual; a 
heated metallic instrument. 

2. The operation of cautcrizing, the application 
of a cautcrizing agent. [ef abst. sbs. in -rry.] 

1875 Turserv. Fidconrie 282 Cawlerie to be bestowed 
upon hawkes. 1607 Torsru four-f, Beasts 333 The poten- 
tial cautery is done by applying unto the grieved place some 
inedicine corrosive, putritactive, or causlick, 1621 Burton 
aluat, Mel. 1. iv. 1. 61676) 238/1 Cauteries or searings with 
hot yrons. 1788 J.S. Le Dran's Odbsero. Surg. (1771) 19 
To consume the Excrescence.. both by Potential and Actua! 
Cautery. 1861 Reape Cloister & ff, 1. 343 To lay out 
blood and money, in flebotomy and cautery. 

iis @ 1834 Conertpcr, Who., Withactual cautery staunch'd 
the Church's wounds. 1853 Cpt. Wiseman &ss. IL]. 5 To 
ali | this actual cautery 10 the body of the Spanish Church. 

+3. An eschar made by canterizing. [So Gr.] 

1651 N. Riccs New Diss. 2 239 Cauterics or permanent 
wounds are thought to be..related to it. 


|| Cauth, caut. [Jlind. £@/ catcchu.] One 
of the Indian naines of Curcit or Carncut, occa- 
sionally used in commerce. 

1858 Sinmonns Dict. Trade, Cauth, a name in Canara 
for the Terra Japonica of commerce. 

Cautherne, obs. form of CauLpron. 

Cautie, var. of Cauty. Ods. 

Cautil .e, Cautility, Cautilous, variants of 
CAUTEL, -TY, -OUS. 

Cau'ting-iron. Shortened form of cazéer- 
inge-tron (sce CAUTERING). =cautertsing-t1or, 

1688 R. [ounce Armoury ui. 324/2 A Cauting Iron, or a 
Cautering Iron, 1708 Kersey, Caxting-/ron, a Farrier’s 
Iron to Cauterize, 1721-1800 in Dairy. 1847 in Crarc. 
Caution (k$fon), 54. Forms: 3 kaucyon, 
3 Gcaucion, 4 cancioun, 5 cawcion, 5-6 cau- 
eyon, 6 caweyon, causion, Sr. cautioun, 7 
cawtion, 6- caution. [a. I. cazdion security, 
surety :—L. causion-em taking heed, heedfulness, 
cantion; bend, security, f. cae/- ppl. stem of 
cavere to beware, take heed. The carlier uses were 
as in French; it was only in 16-17th ¢. that the 


original 1. sense, as a quality, was introdnced.] 


1, Sccurity given for the performance of some 
engagement; bail; a guarantce, a pledge, Stilt 
in Sc. Law, in U.S., and in caesion-money 5 sce 6. 

Bond of cantion (Sc. Law): asecurity given by one person 
for another that he shall pay a certain sum or perform a 
certain act. 

1297 R. Grove. Chron, (1810) 506 ‘The kyng suor ype the 
boc, and caucion vond god, That he al clanliche to the 
popes loking stod. ¢1300 A, Adis. 2811 Kaucyon they 
nolde geve, no bidde. 1413 Lyne. Pylgr. Sowle 1. xvil. 
(859) 18 He ne may..oblyge hym self, ne ley caucyon to 
pursue forth his accyon. 1531 in Turner Select, Ree. 
Oxford 99 To put yn cawcyon or gage that he schall not 
sewe the scoller. 1603 Kyo.tes //ist, Turkes 11621) 
1284 Sufficient recognizance or caution sealed with his owne 
hand. 1651 Hosses Lederty i, Wks. (1841) 11, 13 ‘The con- 
queror may..compel the conquered ..to give caution of his 
future obedience. a 1718 Pess Wks. (1726) 1. 668 Our Can- 
tion is as large as the Man that Swears, 1726 Ayiirrr 
Parerg. 25 Me .. ought to give Caution by the Means of 
Sureties, that he will persevere in the Prosecution, 1798 in 
Dallas diner. Law Kep. 1. 107 These views are answered 
here..with as good caution as in England. 1876 Graxt 
Burgh Sch. Scotl. u, iti. 132 To remain in ward until he find 
caution not to contravene the act of council. 

b. The person who becomes scenrity, a surety. 
Obs, exe. Se. 

1886 Let. Earle Leycester 23 Gy Othe, Bonds or Hostages, 
as cautions for her good and loraleemennonel 1587 FLEMING 
Contn, Holinshed M11. 1584/2 Release of the bonds & 
hostages that should be given for cautions in that behalfe. 
1627 RuTneRFORD Le??. 1. (1862) 1, 35 [Christ] becomes cau- 
lion to His Father for all such as resolve and promise to 
serve Him. 1656 Cowtry Pind. Odes (1687) 3 What God 
(alas) will Caution be, For living Man's Securitie. 1685 
Corton Afontaigne vi. 134 Any for whose intentions ihey 
would become absolute caution. 1826 J. Witson Noec?. 
Ambr. Wks. 1885 I. 214 For whom you had been caution. 

+e. An obligation, a bond. O?s. 

338. Wyeiir Seru. Sel. Wks. 1, 22 Take pi caucioun and 
sette soone and wryte fifty barellis. [So 1388 Wycur Leke 
xVie 63 1382 Aas obligacioun.] 

da. = Cantion-money: sce 6. 

1830 Be. Monk Life pricier (1833) II. 107 For some time 
after his degradation the disputations in theology were 
entirely dispensed with, on the payment of caution. 


+2. A saving clause; a proviso. Obs. 
a 1593 H. Sari ifs. (1867) H, ne pray for health, and 
, 


wealth, and honour .. and life, with a caution, If it be Gods 
will, 1897 Hooxer Kec?. Pol. v. Ixxvi. § 6 It standeth there- 


fore with these cautions firm and Irue, 1616 Sir H, Docwra 
in Fortesc. Papers (1871) 18 ‘The office shold be divided in 
twoe, but with this speciall cawtion, that our charges shold 
be kepte aparte, 1667 Mitton 2. L. v. §13- 1695 Woop- 
warp Nat, Iist. Earth 1. (1723) 8, } advance nothing from 
any Observation that was not made with this Caution. 

8. A word of warning; a caveat, monition; a 
hint or advice to anyone to take heed. 

1608 Suaks. Alacd. w. i. 73 What ere thou art, for thy 
good caution thanks. 1623 CockERAM, Caution=Caneat,a 
warning. 1661 BramHaLe Just Vind. ii. 13 Not by way of 
censure, but ofcaution. 179% (¢it/c) A Caution to Gentlemen 
who use Sheridan's Dictionary. 1855 Macautay //is?, Eng. 
IV.6s9 Measures for conveying to his rival a caution which 
perhaps might still arrive in time. 

b. AGT. An explanation previous to the word of 
command ; a preliminary word of command. 


CAUTION, 


ane lustr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 103 The squadron leader 
will give a loud causion that the doubling is to be made 
either successively, or by the whole squadron at once. 
1859 F, Grirritus Arti, Alan, (1862) 30 The commanding 
officer will give the caution, form: company squares. 
ce, An occurrence, act, or fact, whieh conveys a 
warning. (Somewhat collog.: cf.‘ warning’.) 
71878 Fr. Kematr Xec. Girlhood 1. i. 14 The totally different 
character imparted bya helmet, or a garland of roses, to 
the same set of features, isa ‘caution ‘to irregular beauties. 
d. slang. (Of U.S. origin.) Anything that 
staggers, or excites alarm or astonishment; an 


extraordinary thing or person, 

1835 C. F. Horrman Winter West 234 (Bartlett) The way 
the icy blast would come down the bleak shore was a caution. 
1859 All ¥, Round No, 22. §20 One man .. whose perform- 
ance was what the Americans call ‘a caution’, 1868 I}, C. 
Jounson Argent. Alps 93 The first fifteen leagues we got 
over cheerily enough, but the last five were a caution. 1 
M. Cotttns Freda UI. ii. 26 His wife was what the Yan- 
kees call a ‘caution’. 

4. The taking of heed; ‘provident care, wari- 
ness against evil’ J.), as a kind or qnality of eon- 
duct; cautiousness, heedfulness, circumspectness, 
prudenee in regard to danger. 

1651 Nelig, Wottor, 11 Solicitudes. .which kept the Earle 
in extream and continuall caution. 1664 Evetys Aad. //ert. 
(1729) 197 Uncover... your choicest Plants, but with Caution. 
1 Drypex Mire. Georg. Ww. 703 By little Caution, and 
much Love betray'd. 1719 Younc Revenge v. ii, A rage 
{n which the wise with caution will engage. 1729 But- 
Ler Ses. Wks. 1874 11. Pref. 7 Caution to avoid being 
mistaken, 1855 Miumas Lat, Chr. WIL. vi. ili, 453 God- 
frey.. had learned caution by his eventful life; it had de- 
generated into craft. 1863 W. Puiciies Speeches vi. 139 
Caution is not always good policy. 1876 Green Short 
(ist, vii. § 6 (1882) 405 The caution and hesitation of Philip. 

+5. (with f/.). A taking of heed, a cautious 
action or mode of proceeding ; a precaution. O/s. 

1605 Suaxs. Mach. un. vi. 44 That .. might Aduise 
him to a Caution t’ hold what distance His wisedome can 
prouide. 1669 Bovir Contn, New Hap... x\vii, (1682) 161. 
1691 I’. HALE tice, Nez /rent, 26 ‘The neglect of ordinary 
Cautions. 1 Hl. Wacrove //ist, ondts 21 [Something] 
which, whether a prudent caution or not, was the first 
overt act of the new reign. 1801 Med, Yrad. V. 157 uy 
due attention to those cautions in the practice, which 
have been so fully pointed out. ; 

6. atirih., as caution money, money deposited 
asa seeurity for good conduct, esp. by a student 
on entering a college, or an Inn of Court; f eau- 
tion town = CAUTIONARY town. 

1665 Suit, AG. Netherl, 140 ‘Yhey delivered us the Cau- 
tion-‘Towns wehad taken. 18g2 ArNoLDin Life g Corr, (1844) 
Il. x. 305 The Colleges take care to secure themselves by 
requiring caution money, 1848 tr. L. Adanc’s Mist. Ten V. 
11. 631 No freedom of the press, except in favour of those 
who can deposit an exorbitant sum of caution money. 

Caution (ko:fon), v7. [fF prec. sb; cf. FL can: 
Hionner, med.L. cautiondre.] 

tl. gutr. To give a caution or warning. Obs. 

1641 J. JacKSON True Evang. T, ui. 166 It was cautioned 
in ahe Law not to yoake an Oxe, and an Asse together. 
1678 Cupwortu Jufell, Syst. Pref. We have Caution‘d 
concerning it, in the Book it self. 

+ 2. To provide with a ‘caution’ or saving elause ; 
to guard. Oés. 

1655 FuLcer CA, //ist. 1x. iv. § 4 Such Prophesyings. might 
be .. discreetly cautioned and moderated, 1681 Burnet 
Hist, Ref. \V.7 It was added, to caution this, that the 
person... shoulda’ nothing .. without the advice and con- 
sent of the greater part of the rest. 

3. To welvite or eharge (a person) to take heed; 
towam. 70 candlion oneself. to take heed, take 
precautions. Usual const. agains/, or to with inf. 

1683 Lorrain Aluref’s Kites Fun. To Rdr, 4 In..caution- 
ing us against a too late expectation of finding it. «1694 
‘Tittotson Ws, 1, v. (R.) Cautioning us to take heed least 
we be overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness, 1702 
Eng. Theophrast. 113 If a Man..do not caution himself 
against the Snares, etc. 1845 Forp //andbh, Spain i, 28 
Don Quixote cautions Sancho to be moderate in his food. 
3857 Buckie Civils. 1. xiv. 535, He cautions his readers 
against the common error of looking to antiquity for know- 


ledge. 

Henee Cauw'tioned, Cautioning, A//. aid/s. 

¢1720 Prior (J.) To our caution’d soul. 1748 Ricuarpson 
Clarissa (1811) I. xxxviii. 284 More of the cautioning friend, 
than of the satirizing observer. 1863 Gro. Euior Romola 
ut. xxi, Romola’s belief in him had submerged all cautioning 
donbts, 

+Cau‘tional, a. Ols. [f. Caution sd. +-at.] 
Of the nature of a caution; warning, cautionary. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cautional, Cantionary, pertaining 
to caution, pledge or wariness. 1660 Witurer (¢/tic), Specu- 
lum Speculativum. .with Cautional Expressions made there- 
upon. 1692 Souta Serm. 1X. v. (R.) With this cautional 
observation. 

+Cau'tionarily, adv. Os. [f. next + -Lv2.] 
In a cautionary manner; as a eautton. 

1665 Witurr Lond’s Prayer 44 This is cautionarily in- 
tended, without purposing ought in opposition to what is 
believed by others. 1758 Herald Il, 173 We surely should 
be cautionarily guarded against the practices. 

Cautionary (kd-foniri), a. (sd.) [f. L. type 
*cauliondyi-us see CAUTION sh, and -any!; ef. 
F. cantionnatre,] 

1. Of, pertaining to, of the nature ofa pledge or 
; g pledg 
security ; held in pledge, or as a security or hos- 

tage. Now chiefly 7st. or Se. 
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1897 Str F. Vere Commu, (1657) 70 The ordinary Garrison 
ofthe cautionary towns, 2611 Gee Hist, Gt. Brit. 1x. viii. 
(632) 556 That. .all his cautionary Lords should be released. 
1659 Rusuw. //ist, Colt, 1.3 The Town of Flushing, the 
Castle of Ramakins in Zealand, and Brill in Holland, which 


were held by way of caution from the United Provinces, to | 


insure their dependency upon England, the King resolved 
to render up, as being meerly cautionary, 1696 SovTHERNE 
Oroonoko w, ti, And I am made the cautionary pledge, 
The gage and hostage of your keeping it. 1829 Sovrury 
Alfore (1831) I. 95 As a uation withdraws its cautionary 
troops from fortresses. .in a friendly territory. 1844 Blackz. 
Mag. LVI. 140 To bring Affghanistan within the general 
system of cautionary ties. 1860 Mottey Nesher?. (1868) I. 
iv. 131 The cautionary towns were to be restored. 1883 
Scotsinan 9 May 6/7 Cautionary obligations undertaken, 
+2. Marked by caution, cautious. Oés. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, (1873) it. xxi. § 5 Doctrines .. 
more fearful and cautionary than the nature of things re- 

uireth, 1649 Srepen Laws Eng, u. vi. (1739) 34 The 

relate? cautionary way of proceeding. 1806-31 A. Knox 
Rent, (1844) I. 79 This cautionary conduct. 

3. Of the nature of, or conveying, a eaution or 
admonition ; warning, adinonitory, 

1638 Rouse: /eaz, Ure, x,(1702)137 An Applicatory and 
Cautionary Chapter. 1711 STEELE Tater No. 27 Mont 
cautionary precepts for my future conduct. 1 Kyox 
& Jess Corr. I. 255 A Soe cautionary letter against 
the pernicious influence of philosophy and poetry. 1850 L, 
Hunt A ntodiog. v. (1860) 107 It had a cautionary effect. 
1884 Cyclists’ Tour, Club Gaz. Dec. 362/1 Cautionary as 
well as danger-boards should be prepared. 

+4. Of the nature ofa provision agatnst evil or 
danger; precautionary. Obs. 

1678 Cunworte /ufed/. Syst. t. iv. § 33.520 Cicero. .makes 
a Law for them... Dut with a cautionary provision, that, etc. 
1772-84 Coox 2} ‘oy. (17901 VI. 1980 Cautionary severity is 
ever invidious. 1826 R. Peters in /’a. f7ist. Soc. Afeut, 1. 
88 Ile pursued such cautionary measures. 

+b. Furnished with precautions. Od. 

1684 Bunyan Pilger. u.65 These ways are made cautionary 
enough. .by these Posts and Ditch and Chain. 

+ B. sb. a. A security. b. A personal security, 
a surety. Os, 

1655 L’Estrance Chas. /, 121 Two his Head Towns should 
Le left tothe King as Cautionaries for performing the Coven. 
ants. 1655 Diccts Compl. Ambass. 370 The Duke.. would 
become cautionary for the due observation of the same. 

Cautionary, var. of Cauttonry. 

+Can'tionate, ¢. Ots. [ad. med. L. cau- 
Jiondt-us see next).] Cautious, cautionary. 

1616 W. Scuater Seri, 28 To make you cantionate how 
yee fall by example of like ininstice. @ 1626 — Three 
Serue. (162g) 32 With cautionate distinction affirmed, 

Henee + Cautionately a., + Can‘tionateness. 


1619 W. Scrater Fxfos. 1 Thess. (1630) 33 No sinnes 
should be more cautionately watched against, 1619 — 
Ibid. 569 This cautionatenes in God's childreti. 1626 — 


Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 81 Adiuring them to cautionatenesse. 
1653 W. Sctater Son) /nxn, Serur. (1654) 23 Though it 
be icautionately understood) thus possible. 

+Can'tionate, v. Ofs. [f. med.L. cautiondt- 
ppl. stem of cantrondre, F. caulronner : see ATE 2, 
To take or apply precautions; to furnish or guar 
with ‘eantions’ or provisos. Hence Cau‘tion- 
ated, Cawtionating f//. ads. 

16ax W. Sciater Tythes (1623) 176 Practising freely, yea 
teaching lawfulnesse of cautionated vsurie, 1654 ‘Trav 
Comm, Ps, xxxiii. 1 That cautionating counsel of Bernard. 
1655 — Afarrow Gd. Auth. (1868) 842/2 It is cautionated 
by the duke of Russia, that there be no schools. 1658-9 in 

urton’s Diary (1828) H1. 143 Tocautionate any prejudice 
that can be upon our rights and liberties, by a general 
question, /4ia, 200 If you cautionate it so that the pre- 
vious vote shall be upon what is debated. 

Cautioner (k9‘fono1). Also 7 Sc. catiounar 
(usually kelfonaz, [f Caution sd, and v. +-ER 1] 

1, Se, Law. One who gives or becomes security 
for another; a surety; =CavTion sd.! b, 

1565 Laxprsav (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot, (1728) 8 He be- 
came cautioner thnt such enormities .. should not be com- 
mitted in time coming, 1631 RutuErrorp Leét/, xix. (1862) 
1.79 Jesus, as the Cautioner, is bound for us, a@ 1662 ILEVLIN 
Land (1671) 299 (D.) That no Presbyter should hereafter 
become surety or cautioner for any person whatsoever. 
1846 Laine in Anos's Iks. 1. 345 vote, Patrick Murray... 
became cautioner for William Hiiew: and was amerciated 
for his non-appearance to underly the law. 1846 ‘I’. CHat- 
mers On Rotvans xxi, Should nn able Cautioner liquidnte 
the whole, 1884 Sin E. E. Kay in Law Times Rep. Ll. 21/1 
The case of a cautioner to the bank for one of their agents. 

2. One who cautions or warms. 

In mod. Dicts. | 

+ Cau'tionist. Ofs. rare—'. [f. Caution + 
-I8T.] One who affects eantion. 

a 1657 R, Lovenav Let?, (1659) 33 Like some over-provi- 
dent Cautionists, 

+ Cautionize, v. Oés. ?‘To promote caution 
in Bic ia * (Latham); ?to take ‘ caution’ or 
seeurity of, to render eautionary (cf CauTiIon- 
ARY 1), ‘ 

But it may be a misprint for cautonise, the reading in ed. 
1638 ; ed. 1631 (the first ed. of the Continuation), and ed. 
1687, I1. 974, however, have cantionise. 

1631 Contin. Kunolles' Hist. Turks 1414 The captain of the 
lanizaries rose and slew the Bassa, hurnt the Mufti and all 
his kin, and gaue his danghter in mariage to one Aslan 
Regh, a pretender to the antient inheritance of a bordering 
pronince, to cautionize that part. 

Cau'tionless, ¢. [f. Caution sd. + -LESS,] 
Withont eaution. 

1992-7 Groves Judges xviii, 7 (R.) The people .. dwelled 
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careless, quiet and cautionless. 1859 Chub. Yrnd. X1. 313 
Playing a wild game, ina reckless, cautionless way. 

Cautionment (k5-fonmént’. [a. F. cantionne- 
ments see -MENT.] = CAUTION 1. 

1815 Anu. Reg. Chron. 415 French subjects .. who have 
paid sums under the head of cautionments, deposits, or 
consignments, into their respective treasuries, 

Cautionry (kG-fenrt). Sc. Law. Also -ary, 
erie. [f. CAUTIONER +-¥: see -ERY, -RY.] The 
position ofa cautioner, suretyship. ond of cau- 
Honry: = bond of caution, see CAUTtON sh, 1, 

1636 Retuerrord Left. lix. (1862) I. 159 Christ's act of 
cautionary. 1640-1 Airkcudbr, War-Commt, Afin, Bh. (1855) 
74 Johne Makmollan.. cautioner for David Makmollan .. 
presentit the said David and protests to be liberatit of his 
cautionerie. 1630 Acts Chas. / (1814) VI. 167 Jam.) Their 
just and true ingagements, and cautionries. 1754 Erskine 
Princ, Se. Latw (1809) 297 Bonds of cautionary, 

Cautious (kd-fas), 2. [f. Caution (as if from 
L, *cantiés-ns, not used): see -TIOUS.] 

Distinguished or marked by caution; heedful, 
wary, careful, eireumspect : satd of persons, their 
conduct, and aets. (In quot. t640 perh. ‘Fearful, 
over-prudent, timorous ’.) 

@ 1640 MASSINGER (W.) You shall be received at a postern 
door, if oo be not cautious, by one whose touch would 
make old Nestor young. 1665 Granvite Seeps. Sci. 52 
Where deep and enquiring pauls differ, I judge I have 
reason to be cautious. 1671 Mitton Samson 757 With more 
cautious and instructed skill. 1718 Freethinkder No, 20. 137 
Our old cautious English Proverb allows us to Trust every 
Man so far as we can see Him. 1795 SouTHEY Joan of Arc 
in, 18 Urging on their way with cautious speed. 1833-48 
IL, Coveripce .V. Worthies (1852) 1. 9 He seems to have 
been a much more cautious man, 1842 H. Rocers /ufred, 
Burke's Works 1842 1. 22 Further than a cautious policy 
would warrant. 1872 Mortev Voltatre (1886) 67 Patient 
and cautious interrogation of sg silage 

b. Const. of (obs.), how, lest, fo with inf. (Cau- 
‘ious lo was formerly used where cautious not lo 
is now in use: ef. CAREFUL.) 

1667 Mitton #. LZ. tx. 59 By Night he fled, and at Mid- 
night return'd..cautious of day. 1709 Hearne Co//ect, (1886) 
II. 241 The late Opposition .. has made me cautious how I 
enter upon new Experiments. 17a§ Pore Odyss. wv. 207 
Cautious to let the gushing grief appear, His purple garment 
veil'd the falling tear. 1752 Jonnson Rawmbl, No. 208 P 9 
Cautious lest this offence should be .. committed. 1772 
Hist. Rochester 28 Cautious not toexceed it. 1779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guinea 71, | was very cautious of touching upon 
what had happened that morning. 1820 Hoyle’s Games 
hi Si Be cautious how you trump out, 1821 J. Q. ADAMS 
in, Deeg Metr, Syst. 1. 1870) 119 The act..is cautious 
not to tie them down to too close a measure, 

Cautiously (kéJasli), adv. [f. pree. + -t¥2.] 
In a eautious manner, with caution; warily, heed- 
fully, carefully, circumspeetly. 

1664 Evetyn Aad. Hort, (1729) 196 Uncover also Arti- 
choaks cautiously, and by degrees. 1699 Benttey PAad, 131 
He ce ay says, that he offen uses the Lacerpfta, oie 
Ginson Decl. & F. 11. 137 He cautiously suppressed hi 
grief and resentment. 1876 Green Short fist, viii. $ 3 
(1882) 488 Cautiously and tentatively they were introducing 
Roman doctrine. 1877 Lapy Brassey oy. Sunbeant xiv, 
(1878) 243 Opening the curtains cautiously, 

Cantiousness (kd-Josnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESs.] The quality or state of belng cautious; 
wariness, heedfulness, caution. 

1648 Eikouw Bas, (1824) 64, 1 could not but approve their 

enerous constancy and cautiousnesse, 1712 Appison Specé. 

0. 399 P 7 We should always act with ee Cautiousness 
and Crowaeptelion. ce Lavy Tinws UXXX11, 205/2 A 
cautiousness which is hardly distinguishable from timidity. 

|| Cautor., Ofs.—-° [Lat.] ‘He that foreseeth or 
bewareth’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Cautulous, obs. form of CauTRLOUS. 

+Can‘ty, @. Obs. rare. Also cautie. [napp. f. 
F. cant, cante (=It. Sp. canto), or L. caut-us 
cautious, heedful, wary, prop. pa. pple. of cavére 
to beware; with Eng. cnding -y.] Cautious, wary. 

1579 E. Hake ewes Powles Churchy. 11}, O cawty cut- 
throate. /4fd. Evijb, Our cawtie countrey Gentlemen. 
1610 Afirr, Mag. 754 (R.) With cautie observation, 

Cauve, dial. form of CaLvE, CaLr. 

Cauyll, obs. form of Cavit. 

Cauzoe, cauzy, var. f. Kazi, Mohammedan 
judge in India, Indian Cant. 

Cava, var. of Kava, an intoxicating drink used 
in Polynesta, 

|} Cava. Phys. Short for Vena cava. 

[1682 tr, Willis’ Rent, Aled, Wks. Voc., Cavavena, the great 
liver-vein going thorow the body.] 1809 Aled. Fruf. XX. 
270 The ascending and descending cava gorged with blood. 
1866 Hox.ey Phys. ii. (1869) 57 Will reach the right auricle 
by the superior cava. 

Cavajar, obs. form of CAVIARE, 

Cavalcade (kevilketd), sd, Also 6 caval- 
gada, 7 cavaleado, cavalcata, cavelcade, (8 
erron, ealvacade’. fn. F. cavalcade (16th ¢. in 
Littré), ad. Pr. cavalcada or It. cavalcata (= Sp. 
cabalgaita, Pg. cavalgala), {. cavalear:—late L, 
caballicare to ride on horseback, f. caballus horse : 
see -AvE, The native F. form of the word was che- 
wauchée, whence also ME, CHIVACHtE.] 

+1. A ride, a march or raid on horseback. Ods. 

1591 Unton Corr, (1847) 257, lam nowe attendinge uppon 
the Kinge in this cavalcade he maketh towards the Duke 
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of Parma. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. i, 141 To make 
Caualgadas, or great marches, for any sudden surprisall. 
1604 Jas. 1 Connterél, (Arb.} 110 To make some sudden 
Caualcado vpon your eneinies. 1647 CLARENOON //ist. Reb. 
vu. IJ. 215 He had with some Troops, inade a Cavalcade 
or two into the West. 

Jig. 1697 Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 289 Being thrown into 
Gaol for that his Blasphemous Cavelcade. 

2. A procession on horseback, esf. on a festive 
or solemn occasion. Also looscly used for a pro- 
cession of carriages. arch. or ? Obs. 

1644 Evetyn Afem, (1857) J. 102 Desirous of being present 
at the cavalcade of the new Pope. 1683 Brit. Spec. 260 
His Majesty.. made a Glorious and Splendid Cavalcade 
from the Tower to Westminster. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2250/3 
Cardinal Medici made a Cavalcata .. wherein he was Ac- 
companied by 14 of the Sacred Colledge on Mules. 1762-71 
H. WaLpoLe PAanes Anecd, Paint, (1786) IV. 97 ‘Vhe 
King’s cavalcade through the gates of the city the aay berore 
his coronation. 

3. coner. A company of riders on the march or 
In procession. 

a1joo Drvpen Pad. & Arc. in. 540 The following caval- 
cade .. Proceed by titles marshal’d in degree. 1703-14 Sc. 
Pasquiis (1868) 347 He and his noble Cavalcade design To 
right their native Ganatian 1786 tr. Bechford's Vathek (1868) 
25 The cavalcade set forward. 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos 
(1871) II. xix. 206 From Chester the Cavalcade set out for 
London. 1869 Hook Lizves Abps. II. ii. g3 He evidently 
wos to meet a large cavalcade. ‘ 

. transf. and fig. ‘Procession’. 

1670 Caveat Conventiclers 9,1 desired him to raise this 
Devil before me; which he courteously did, together with 
the whole procession of the Cavalcade. 1708 Motreux 
Rabelais w. xiii, He made a Cavalcade of his Devils .. 
through the Town, 1855 J. Forses Zour Afont Blane 117 
The cows were taken to the valley ..and I regretted ex- 
tremely that I missed the opportunity of witnessing so 
singular a cavalcade, 

Cavalcade, v. [f. prec. sb.; in F. cavalcader.] 
intr, To ride in a cavalcade, esp. in procession or 
in company with others. Hence Cavalea‘ding 
vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 

1710 Map of Trav, lligh Ch. Apostle 6 His mighty great 
Cavaleading. 1771 P. Parsons Newmarket 1. 113 The 
hero .. cavaleaded it throngh a large breach made in the 
walls, m an open chariot. 1816 Keatincr 7vaz. [].1 A 
large party of horse men was cavalcading ..in celebration of 
a wedding. 1837 Cartvie Fr. Kev. 1.1. in. yi. 71 Tumult 
of charioteering and cavalcading. 1849 Fraser's Mag. 
175 The host .. homeward with his nobles cavalcaded. 


tCavalet. Ovs. [ad. It. cavalleiio ‘a stay, 
a prop, a tressell’ (Florio), dim. of cava//o horsc, 
Cavalet was also in 16~17th c. French in sense of 
‘a long hollow sticke, through which they vse in 
some places, to blow the fire, in stead of bellowes’ 
(Cotgr.). The native Fr, form of the word is 
chevalet.| (See quot.) 

1662 Merret tr. Nere’s Art of Glass 243 [In an annealing 
furnace) there’s a round hole through which the flame and 
heat passeth into the tower; this hole is call’d Occhio or 
Lumetia, having an Iron ring encircling it call’d the Cavalet 
or Crown. /6id. xvi, Neer the occhio or the cavalet. 

Cavalier (kevilivn, sé. and a. Forms: 6 
cauallere, (cabbaleer, caueelere), 6-7 cavalier, 
7 cavaliere, -leer(e, cavaglier, (by perversion) 
eaviler, Sc. cavaleire, cavelleir, 6- cavalier. 
Also (from Spanish) 6 cavallero, cauilero, caua- 
leiro, 6-7 cavaliero, 7 cavalero, 8 cavalliero. 
(Originally adopted in the form cavallero, cavaliero, 
etc. from Sp., with occasional use of the It, and 
Pg. forms. The actual form cavalier is a. F. cava- 
Her (16th c. in Littré), ad. It. cavaliere, f. cavallo 
horse +-ze7e, a termination often occurring in 
Italian for L. -driws. The late L. caballivius 
(-e-rtus) ‘horseman’ gave Sp. caballero (OSp. 
cav-), Pg. cavalleiro, Pr. cavalier, ONF. cavailler, 
cavaler, OF. and F. chevalier, whence also Eng. 
CHEVALIER] 

A. sb. 


J. A horseman, esf. a horse-soldier ; a knight. 

[e 1470 /fors, Shepe, & G. (1822) 3 In duchea rider is called 
a Knyght, Aragon tonge doth also specyfye Caualero, which 
in that partie Is named of worship & toke begynnyng Of 
spores of fold and chiefly of rydyng. 1598 Barret 7heor. 
Warres Gloss. 249 Canaglere, an Italian word. .signifieth a 
Gentleman seruing on horsebacke.] 1600 Haxcuvt Voy. III. 
691 That so many cavalleros should all faile in this one 
attempt. 1640-1 Avrkcudbr, War-Comm, Min, Bk, (1855) 51 
That all brave cavaleires will tak the business to hart. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Cavalier, Cavalero, a knight or eee 
man, serving on horseback, a man of arms. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St. Prerre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 526 of our cavaliers, 
or of our foot-soldiers. 1807 Sir R. Watson Fred. 2 July, 
I returned. .decked with mud; but as my horse was seen to 
fall I did not appear as a dishonoured cavalier. 1870 BRvANT 
Ttiad 1. 11. 97 A mute wonder held The ‘l'rojan cavaliers. 

2. A gentleman trained to arms, ‘a gay sprightly 
military man’ (J.); ge. a courtly gentleman, a 
gallant. (Like ge//an/, also applied about 1600, 
to a roistering swaggering fellow.) 

1589 Pasguil’s Ret. Aiij, How now Caualiero, are you 
coine to Scripture? 1893 Prodigal Son 1. 103 Our guest 
is a free-handed Cavalier, 1597 Suaks. 2 Z/en, IV, v. ili. 62 
Ile drinke to M. Bardolfe, and to all the Cauileroes about 
London. 1599 Warn. Faire Won, 11. 589 Some swagger- 
ing, swearing, drunken, desperate Dicke. Call we them 
Cabbaleers? masse, they be Canniballes. 1600 RowLanps 
Lett. en Blood 3 Wumours is late crown’d king of 
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Cauceleres. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 175 The 


tidings .. brought not to cavalliers, but to quiet and simple . 


Shepherds. 1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 25 Signor Al- 
phonso Antomini a Cavaglier of the most sublime vertues. 
1670 Cotton Lsfernon 1.1V.170 Some little dispute. .which 
had oblig’d him to seek the satisfaction of a Cavalier. 1777 
Garrick Prot, Sheridan's Sch. Scand., We'll fight—that's 
write—a cavalliero true. 1867 Emerson Afay-day Wks. 
(Bohn) 111. 413 To greet staid ancient cavaliers. 

b. A gentleman attending upon or escorting a 
lady, a ‘gallant’, a ‘squire’ (cf. 5); a lady’s 
partner in a dance. 

1752 Mrs. Lennox Fem. Quix. ML. 1x. ii, 213 The rest 
of the cavalicrs and ladies. 1765 SteRNE 7yiste. Shandy 
vu, xliii, I'll take a dance, said 1..we want a cavalier, 
said she, holding out both her hands, as if to offer them. 
1825 Lytton Ziccé 34 He wants to he your cavalier, not 
your husband. 1829 — Désowned 99 Do come, Mr. Linden 
will be our cavalier. (1847 Tuackeray Mfrs. Perkins's 
Ball, Cavalrer seul, This is my friend Bob Hely, perform- 
ing the Cavalier seul in a quadrille.] 

ce. As a title or term of address. 

1s89 Nasu (ide), The Return of the Renowned Caua- 
liero Pasquill, etc. 1598 SHaks. Alerry IW, 11. iii. 77 Caua- 
leiro Slender, goe you through the Towne to Frogmore. 

3. A name given to those who fought on the side 
of Charles I in the war between him and the Par- 
liament ; a 17th c. Royalist. 

Originally reproachful, and applied to the swash-bucklers 
on the king’s side, who hailed the prospect of war; cf. 
CAVALIERISH, -15M, 

1641-2 [see quot. 1651]. 1642 D’Ewrs A/S. Journ. 10 Jan. 
1641 (dfarl, ALS, 162 lf. 3x2) Certain Hamletters .. in- 
formed vs of some of the Ingeneers in the Tower to be 
dangerous men and that some caualiers had gone in thither. 
1642 Ld, Nimbolton's Sp. in Parl. 4 (not authentic) Il 
affected cavaleers and commanders about the Court. 1642 
(June 10) Proposttions of Pardt.in Clarendon ¥. (1702) 1, go4 
Several sorts of malignant Men, who were about the King ; 
some whereof, under the name of Cavaliers, without having 
respect to the Laws of the Land, or any fear either of 
God or Man, were ready to commit all manner of Out- 
rage and Violence. 1642 Petition Lords § Cont. 17 June 
in Rushw. Co/Z mm. (1721) I. 631 That your_Majesty .. 
would please to dismiss your extraordinary Guards, and 
the Cavaliers and others of that Quality, who seem to 
have little Interest or Affection to the publick Good, their 
Language and Behaviour speaking nothing but Division 
and War. 1642 Cuas. I Answ. Petition 17 June 13 The 
language and behaviour of the Cavaliers (a word by 
what mistake soever it seemes much in disfavour). 1642 
Catal, Pamphlets Harl, Libr, xxiii. 101/1 No, 325 A Perfect 
Declaration of the barbarous and cruel Practices committed 
by Prince Robert, the Cavalliers, and others in his Majesty's 
Army. 1651 Litty Afonarchy 107 [Speaking of what he wit- 
nessed during Christmas of 1641-2] The Courtiers againe, 
wearing long Haire and locks, and alwayes Sworded, at last 
were called by these men [the Puritans] Cavaliers; and so 
after this hroken language had been used _a while, all that 
adhered unto the Parlament were termed Ronnd-heads; all 
that tooke part or appeared for his Majestie, Cavaliers, few 
of the vulgar knowing the sence of the word Cavalier. 1656 
Cromwene SP. 17 Sept., Your old enemies, the Papists and 
Cavaliers. 1656 R. Lansin //at/on Corr.(1878) 14 The poore 
cavilers are by proclamation banishd the towne. 1711 Appi- 
son Sect. No. 125 Pr When the Feuds ran high between the 
Round-heads and the Cavaliers. 1864 H. Spencer /élustr. 
Univ, Progr. 62 The Puritans, disapproving of the long 
curls of the Cavaliers, as of their principles. ° 

4. Fortification. ‘A work generally raised within 
the body of the place, ten or twelve feet higher 
than the rest of the works... to command all the 


adjacent works and country ronnd ’ (Stocqueler). 

1560 WHI TEHORNE Ord. Souldours (1573) 18 b, Cavaliers or 
platformes. 1590 Martowe 2nd Pt. Tamburd. Wi. iv. 102 
Raise cavalieros higher than the clouds, And with the cannon 
break the frame of heaven, 1598 Barret Yheor. Warres 
y.i. 126 These Caualleres onght in no wise to be made within 
the bulwarkes, 1670 Cotton Esfernon 1.1. 23 He rais’d by 
the industry of an Jtalian Engineer, a Cavalier. 1799 Bairp 
in Owen Disp. IVellesley 127 The whole of the ramparts, 
and every cavalier in the fort, were..in the possession 
of our troops, 1860 7Ymes 3 Nov. 7/6 In the centre of 
the front face..is a high cavalier mounting two large brass 
guns. : - ‘ 

|| 5. Cavalier-servant, or in It. form cavatiere- 
servente (¥. cavalier-servant): a man who devotes 
himself wholly to attendance on a lady as her pro- 
fessed slave, either from love or from gratitnde. 
Hence cavalier servitude, cavaliere-serventisin 
(nonce-formations). 

1817 Byron Beppo xl. 1820 — Let, Wks, (1846) 153/1 The 
conventual education, the cavalier servitude. 1823 — Juan 
1x. li, Which hovers oft about some married beauties, Called 
‘Cavalier Servente’. 1878 /raser’s Mag. XVIII... 38 
Neither married life nor conventional cavaliere-serventism 
was prolific of inspiration. 

B. attrib. or adj, +1. Gallant. Oés. 

@ 1641 Suckuinec Fvagn. A urea (1648) 94 The people are 

naturally not valiant, and not much cavalier. 
+b. Of things: Finc, ‘brave’, ‘gallant’. Oés. 

1670 Lassets Voy, Jtaly J. 130 One of the most cavalier 
curiositys a man can see in Italy. 

2. a. Carcless in manner, off-hand, free and easy, 
b. Haughty, disdainful, supercilious. 

1657 Hawke K7dling ts M, To Rdr., Cavalier and nimble 
wits, 1751 Smo.tett Per. Pic. (1779) IL. xxxvii. 25 This 
cavalier declaration of the young man. 1817 Mar, Ence- 

worth Ormond xiv. (1832) 149 Very cavalier, mdeed, to go 

out to walk, without waiting to see us. 1865 CARLYLE 
Fredk, Gt. VV. xvi. xv. 314 This cavalier tone from an un- 
known person..did not please me. . 

8. In reference to the 17th c.: Royalist. 

1844 Disrarta Coningsby im. iii. (L.) An old Cavalier 


- escort to (a lady). 


CAVALLY. 


family. 1868 Q. Rev. 259 Robert South was the very type 
4 3 5 ry typ 
ofa Cavalier preacher in the proper sense of the term, 

4. attrib. and Comb., as cavalier viding habit, 
cavalier-hat, a hat with a feather worn by 
ladies in imitation of those worn by the Royalists 
in the time of Charles I; cavalier-poet (applied 
to Lovelace). 

1666 Evetyn Diary 13 Sept., The Queene was now in her 
cavalier riding habite, hat and feather, and horseman‘s 
coate. 1860 Sata Make Your Game 151 (Hoppe) Ladies 
with ravishing bonnets and cavalier-hats. 1879 M‘Cartuv 
Own Times (Hoppe) The fine lines of the cavalier-poet, 
which remind his mistress that he could not love her so 
much, loved he not honour more. 

HlenceCavalie-ress (once-wd.) ; Cavalie'rship. 

1872 Mark Twain Junoc. at Home xxi, (Hoppe) Every 
street was .. packed with charging cavaliers and cavalier- 
esses, 1594 Nasur Unfort. Trav. Wks. 1883-4 V. 60 Did 
I cashier the new vocation of my caualiership? 1596 — 
Saffron- Walden Wks. 1883-4 II]. 153 His Caualiership .. 
is lewder by nine score times than his Poetry. 

Cavalie‘r, v. [f. prec. sb.] a. éz/r. To play 
the cavalier. b. ¢vaus. To act as cavalier or 
Hence Cavalie‘ring v/. sé. 

1594 Nasun Terrors Night Wks. 1883-4 IIL, 279 Bride- 
well or Newgate proone the ende of your caueleering. 
1693 SHADWELL Modunteers 1.1, 1 must fly from the Uni- 
versity forsooth to run a cavaliering, 1748 61 RicHARDSON 
Clarissa (1811) VIL. 171 Cavaliering it here over half a dozen 
persons of distinction. 1863 Mrs. C.Crarkn Shaks. Char. 
xvi. 427 From his cavalicring the ladies Percy and Mortimer. 

Cavalie'ring, ///. a. [f. prec. + -1N@ *.] 

Playing the cavalier; haughty, domineering. 

1642 J. Goonwin (17/ée), Anti-Cavalierism. . for the suppres- 
sing of that butcherly brood of Cavaliering incendiaries. 
1647 J. Hane SY. Adw. Ghost in Lari. Alisc. (1746) VU. 
gt/2 An haughty and cavaliering Nation. 1680 //en. Catia. 
der 11 A bold Cavaliering Gentleman, 1816 Scoir Old 
Mort. xxvii, Some old cavaliering Baron, 

Cavalierish, 2. [f. Cavaiien sé. + -181 1] 
a. Like a cavalier. b. spec. Of the cavaliers 
of Charles 1. ence Cavalie'rishness. 

1647 Alyst. Two Juntos 15 Vhe Countrey.. fearing these 
Cavaliers are kept on free-quarter by a Cavaleerish party 
for some Cavaleerish Designe. 1657 8 ScorT in Burton's 
Diary (1828) 11, 383, | hope I shalt never be suspected to be 
Cavalierish. 1698 Luptow Afem. 11. 168 (R.) The cavalier- 
ish party, who were very numerous. 1860 1/7 3, Round 
438 The rollicking cavalierishmess of that highwayman. 

Cavalierism. [f. Cavauirr sé, +-Isu.] The 
practice or principles of cavaliers, es/. of the ad- 
herents of Charles 1; an expression characteristic 
of the Cavalier party. ; 

1642 Broce Serm. Norfolk Volunteers 6 ‘There is a 
vaunting, bragging, boasting Cavalierisme, which hath no 
true courage; sucha Cavalier was Rabshakeh. 1643 ERLE 
Answ. Ferne 4 Both Houses of Parliament are cal'd. . Rebels 
and Traytors (the ordinary cavaleerismes of the times), 1818 
Scott Z/rt. Atal, viii, When wine and cavalierism pre- 
dominated in his upper story. 1791-1824 D'Isracci Cur. 
Lit, (1866) 287/2 Various kinds of ranting cavalierism. 

Cavalierly (kxvalio ali), a. [fas prec. + -1¥1.] 
Characteristic of a cavalicr; knightly ; haughty. 

1876 G. Mrrrvitn Seauck. Career 1, vi, 88 With a cava. 
lierly charm in the sullen brows she lifted. /ééd. If. 
xi. 196 Tuckham’s figure was. neither cavalierly nor kingly. 
1879 — Zgoist 1. ix. 154 He had a cavalierly style. : 

Cavalierly, adv. [f. Cavanter a. + -LY 2] 

+1. Finely, magnificently, ‘bravely’, Ods. 

1670 Lassrus /taly (1698) 1.24 A stately room, than which 
nothing can be more cavalierly furnished. 

2. With haughty carelessness, disdainfully. 

1918 free-thinker No. 76. 147 Pamnphilus .. engages 1n 
Friendships, and in Enmities, very Cavalierly. 1768 GotpsM, 
Good-n. Man w.i, You treat me very cavalierly. 1826 
Disraeit V7. Grey 1. v. 10 He bowed cavalierly to Mr. Dal- 
las. 1864 H. Spencer /d/ustr. Univ. Progr. 377 Those who 
cavalierly reject the Theory of Evolution. 

Cavaliero, -ship: sec CAVALIER. — 

Cavallard (kavalasd). U.S. dial. Also 
caviarde. [corruption of cavallade, ad. Sp. cabal- 
Jada (kabhal*’adh3), in Texasand New Mexico.] ‘A 
term used, in Louisiana and Texas, by the caravans 
which cross the prairies, to denote a band of horses 
or mules’ (Bartlett). 

18.. Scenes in Rocky Mtns. 80 (Bartl.) Qur whole caval- 
lard, consisting of ten head of horses and mules. 18.. Stray 
Yankee in Texas 97 (Bartl.) The caviarde of horses. 

Cavallarie, -erie, -ery, obs. ff. CAVALRY. 

+Cavallerice. O¢s. [ad. It. cavallerizza, (Sp. 
caballeriza) riding-school, f. cavaélo horsc. — (Du 
Cange has med.L. caballeritia service with a 
horse.)] Horsemanship. . 

1607 Marknam (¢ifde\, Cavelarice or the English Horse- 
man, /déd. 1.(1617) 41 Least..some other man might come 
and deny my Cavallarice, 

+Cavarllerize. Obs. vare—'. [ad. It. caval 
lerizzo (Sp. caballerizo) riding-master.] A riding- 
master, professor of horsemanship. ; 

1653 Urounarr Radelais 1. xxiii, The cavallerize [Fr. 
voltigeur) of Ferrara was but as an Ape compared to him, 

Cavally (kave'li). Also 7-9 cavallo, 8 ca- 
valle, cavaly. fad. Sp. and Pg. cavaila, It. 
cavallo mackerel; also applied to the horse- 
mackerel of various tropical seas. Cf. the specific 
names Caranx caballus, Cybium caballa given to 
species of horse-mackerel.] 
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A name given by the 17th c. navigators to 
various species of tropical fish, known also as 
horse-mackerel. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 213 The rest are Breame, Tench, 
Trowte .. Cavalloes, 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 12 
Fish. .of various kinds. .Snappers, grey and red; Cavallos, 
Carpians, etc. 1697 Dameter Voy, 1, The chiefest Fish are 
Bonetas, Snooks, Cavally's. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 
1695 We also caught .. a great quantity of fish, principally 
consisting of cavallies. 1803 ‘I. WinTERBoTTOM Sierra 
Leone 1. iv. 69 They have... snappers, mullets, cavallies. 
1847 Sir J. Ross Voy. Antarctic Reg. W.117 A kind of 
mackarel, called yellow tail, and sometimes cavallo. 1887 
Nat. Hist. Notes (fr. Leisure Ho.) No. 15, 131 The Kuku- 
kina, or young cavally, when caught on the hook .. utters 
an impertect guttural sound like ‘Ak, ak’. 

Cavalry (ke'valri). Forms: 6-7 cavallerie, 
-arie, 7 cavallery, cavalary, chavallery, cavel- 
lerie, cavelrie, 7—- cavalry, [Iu 16-17thc. caval- 
lery, a. F, cavallerie (16th c. in Littré), ad. It. ca- 
valleria (= Pr.cavalaria, Sp.caballeria):—Romauic 
typecatallari-a,{.L.cabailarinshorseman. See-ERY. 
(The native Fr. form of the word was chevalerte, 
whence Eng. chivalry.) Massinger (1632) accented 
cava'llery, but other spellings appear to indicate 
ca-vallery, whence also ca'vairy in the middle of 
the 17th c. (See also Cuavactery, Cmvairy.)] 


+1. Horsemanship ; chivalry. Oés. 

tsgt Harincton Ori. Fur. 266 note, The likest to him for 
armes and cavallarie (as we terme it), 1625 MARKIIAM 
Souldier’s Accid. i, The Cavallarie or Formes of ‘Trayning 
of Horse-Troopes. 1644 Mitton Kadnc. Wks. (1847) 108 
All the Art of Cavalry. 1670 Lasseis Voy. /taly (1698) I. 
265 They tilt and use other sports of cavalry. 

+ 2. Knighthood ; an order of chivalry. Ods. 

t6or Hoiianp Pliny U1, 460 Cicero ., re-established the 
Knighthood and Cauallerie of Rome in their former estate 
and place. 1616 Six N. Brent tr. Sarfi's Jlsst. Counc. 
Trent (1676) 366 To institute a Religion of an hundred 
persons, like unto a Cavalary. 16a5 Fletcner Farr Maid 
in. i. 37 To keep offthe Cavelrie and Gentry. 1632 Brome 
Court Begg. wi. Wks. 1873 1,207 All The cavalry of Court. 

3. The collective name for horse-soldicrs ; that 
part of a military force which consists of mounted 
troops. Opposed to Bisa 

(Usually construed with plural vb., exc. a cavalry, which 
has pl. cava/ries.) 

1sgr Garrarp Art Warre 225 The companies of the 
couragious Cavallerie. 1598 Barret Theor, Warres v. i. 
ae 1603 Hoitano Plutarch's Mor. 1245 The cavallery 
of the Thebanes. 1622 Bacon Hen. 71,74 You may haue 
a good Cauallerie, but neuer good stable Bands of Foot. 
1632 Massincer Mard of //on. u. iii, 1, in mine own per- 
son, With part of the cavallery. 1644 Mitton Educ. (1738) 
137 Two Troops of Cavalry. 1665 MANLEY Grotins' Low- 

. Warrs 355 The Cavallery belonging 10 the United 
States. a 1714 Burxet Own Time an. 1694 (R.) ‘They sent 
away their cavalry with so much haste. 1834 Gen. P, 
Tuomrson Exerc. (1842) VN, 127 A striy gle between the 
opposing cavalries, which shall keep itself in condition for 
action longest. 1848 Macautav /fist. Eng. 1. 592 The 
cavalry were about a thousand in number. 

b. ¢ransf. Horses, horsemen, ctc., collectively. 

1684 Dk. Beanfort’s Progr. Wales (1864) 17 Leading 
horses to supply accidents and defects in the coach-cavalry. 
17992 A. Younc Trav. France 11 A traveller so weak in 
cavalry as myself. 1870 Disrasui /ofkair, Troops of 
social cavalry cantered..in morning rides, 188: Durrintp 
Don Quix. 1. 550 Donkeys..the ordinary Cavalry of 
Country Maids. 

e. (See ee) 

1820 //oyle's Games Impr, 347 A variation of Draughts 
entitled Constitutional Checkers. /éfd. 348 The pieces 
with the turrets to be considered as Cavalry, nnd the flat 
pieces as Infantry. /éfd., A king may not be taken back. 
wards by Cavalry or Infantry unless they bave been 1o king. 

4. atirih, and Comé, 


1999 instr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 266 The principles of all 
cavalry evolutions. 1837 fir. ACNE oc. Amer. VI. 
144 On cavalry days, when guests are invited to dine with 
the regiment. 1852 Grote 


r reece 1, \xxvi. X.77 A cavalry. 
soldier. .was reckoned as equivalent to four hoplites, 1860 
Gen. P. Thompson Andi Ad. 111. cxix. 61 Cavalry-men on 
both sides. 1861 7ésnes 22 Oct., A blue cavalry jacket, 
1872 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 163 A daring cavalry-charge. 


avash, -ass=Kavass, Turkish police officer. 

+Cavated, a. Obs. rare—', I L. cavdi-us 
hollowed +-ED: cf. excavated.) Hollowed. 

1731-7 Miter Gard, Dict. s.v. Cotyledon, The Leaves 


are cavated, 

(| Cavatina (kavat?ni). Afus. [Ital] A 
short song of simple character, properly one with- 
out a second strain and repeat ; ‘frequently applied 
to a smooth melodious air, formiug part of a grand 
scena or movement’ (Grove). 

1836 Dickens S&. Boz (C. D. ed.) 205 The popular cava- 
lina‘ Bid me discourse’, 1845 Ib. Hotmes Weert 26 An 
Italian Cavatina which she knew by heart. 


+ Cavartion. Ods.-° [ad. L. cavation-em, f. 
cavare to hollow.) (See ee 

1721 Baitey, Cavation, a hol lowing the Ground for Cel- 
larage. {1731-1800 Cavation, a making hollow.) 

Cavayer, obs. form of CAVIARE. 

t+ Cavarzion. Arch. Obs.~° [ad. It. cavazione 
(= cavamento, i! cavare) hollowing. Phillips’ 
entry is derived from a passage in Palladio Quatiro 
Lib. d, Architett, 1. vii. (where, however, ed. 1601 
has canatione). Bailey, 1721, has both cavatron 
and cavazion; in 1731-42 the latter is also cntered | 
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as cavation, but in 1761 and later edd. it is again 
made cavazion. The folios 1730 and 1736 have 
only ¢avasion, in which they are followed by 
Johnson.] (See quot.) 


1658 Paiitirs, Cavazion, a Term in Art Architecture, being 
the hollowing, or underdigging of the earth for cellarage, 
allowed to be the sixth part of the highth of the whole 
Fabrick. 1721-1800 Baitey, Cavazion, in Architecture, is 
the di Bing away the Earth for the Foundation of a Build- 
ing. t Jence in Jounson and mod. Dicts.; not in Gw1tt.] 

Cave (kéiv), 56.1 Also 4 kaave, 4-5 kave. 
(a. F. cave:—L. cava, pl. of cavum a hollow (place), 
neuter of cavns hollow.) 

1. A hollow place a more or less horizon- 
tally under the ground ; a cavern, den, habitation 
in the earth. 

cta20 Bestiary 25x Caue 3e {the ant] haued to crepen in. 
a@1300 Cursor M. 2g¢5 In a caue he [Lot) hid him pare 
And his dohutris, ¢1340 /bid. 12341 ir) To pe leones 
caue [Cott,, Gott. cone] he 30de. 1350 Will, Palerne 25 
Pat litel child listely lorked out ofhiscaue. c 1385 CHaUcER 
L. G. IV. 2307 And 10 a kaave pryvyly hym spedde. 1494 
Fasyvan iv. Ixxv. 52 The Picts and Scottes beganne to 
breke out of theyr Dennes and Caues. 1535 CoveRoaLe 
1 Sam, xxii, 1 Dauid. .fled vnto the caue of Adullam. 1560 
Jewews Serm, Pauls Cross A iv, The Temple..was become 
acave of theues. 1 Mitton PZ, 1. 454 A murmuring 
sound Of waters issu’d from a Cave. 1823 W. Bucktanp 
Relig. Dili, 5 Caves in limestone are usually connected 
with fissures ofthe rock. 


b. Hdols of the Cave (idola specus): see pow. 


+2. cen. A hollow place of any kind, a cavity. 

1605 Bacon Adz, Learn. u. v. §3 Are not the Organs of the 
sences of one kinde with the Organs of Reflexion..the 
Eare with a Caue or Straight determined and bounded ? 
1607 Torsett Four. Beasts 172 Some creep into the 
caves of hollow trees. 1626 Bacon Sy/za § 272 The Cane 
of the Eare doth hold off the Sound a little from the 
Organ. Jdid, § 282 So is the Earea sinuons Caue, 

3. Glass- making. The ash-pit of a glass-fnrnace. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11°656 The furnace is thrown over 
an ash-pit, or cave as it is called. 

4. Political slang. The secession of a small body 
of politicians from thcir party on some special 
question; the malcontent body so seceding: sug- 
gested hy Mr. Bright's use of ‘cave of Adullam’ 
in reference to the secession from the Liberal party 
in 1866 ; see ADULLAMITE, 

1866 Bricut Sf, (1876) 349 The right hon. gentleman. .has 
retired into what may be called his political Cave of Adul- 
lam, and he has called aboul him ‘every one that was in 
distress and every one that wasdiseontented', 1884 Daly 
News 19 Feb., There is no expectation of whal Mr. Bright 
has taught all English politictans to call a ‘Cave’, 1887 
Standard 30 Mar. 5/7 There are rumours of an Anti- 
coercion Cave in the Conservative ranks. 1887 Sir W. 
Harcourt in Datly News 21 Oct.6/1 They [the Dissentient 
Liberals] are a eave, as it used to be called, and the 
danger of a cave was long ago pointed ont that all the 
footsteps led into the cave, and none out of it. 

5. alirib. and Comb., as cave-heefer ; cave- 
guarded, -keeping, -like, -lodged, -loving adjs.; 
cave-bregeia (Geo/.\, breccia deposited in caves; 
cave-deposit (Geo/.), any geological formation 
deposited in caves; cave-dweller, one who dwells 
in a cave, a troglodyte ; sfec. applied to (a.) those 
races of prehistoric men who dwelt in natural 
caves; (4,) the Bohemian Brethren, a religious 
sect formed from the remains of the Iussites in 
the 15th c., so called because they hid in caves to 
escape persccution ; cave-earth (Geo/.),a layer of 
earth forming the old floor of a cave before the 
deposition of stalagmitc ; cave-fish, a (blind) fish 
inhabiting subterraneous streams or lakes in caves ; 
cave-man = cave-dweller ; cave-rat, a kind of rat 
that lives underground ; cave-spider, the spider 
Segestria cellaris Latr.; cave-swallow, a West- 
Indian species of swallow (Jifrundo pocciloma) 
which suspends its nest from the roofs of caves. 
Also in names of extinct animals whose remains 
are found in caves, as cave-bear, -hyena, -lion, -tiger. 

1865 Lunsock Preh, Times 2347 The remains of the “cave: 
bear are abundant in Central Pers 1866 Laine Preh. 
Rem, Caithn. 64 Men..contemporaries of the cave-bear and 
tiger, 1863 Lvet. Antig. Afan 1 The occasional occurrence 
..of the bones of man..in *cave-breccias and stalactites. 
1865 Luspsock Pred, Times 243 The animal was essentially 
a “cave-dweller, 1873 Grixie Gt. Ice Age xxix. 411 This 
ancient deposit resis upon a second *cave-earth or breccia, 
1865 Luasock Preh. Times 244 To question..the value of 
what may be called “cave-evidence. 1871 Brownixe Pr. 
Hokenst. 145 Found like those famed “cave-fish to lack eye 
And organ for the upper magnitudes, matt Longm. i: 
Mar, 527 The blind cave-fish being... probably the descend- 
ants of species which once lived above ground. 1874 Daw: 
kins (title), “Cave Hunting. 2612 Suaxs. Cymtd, ww. ii. 
298, I thought I was a *Caue-keeper. 1593 — Lucr. 1250 
“Caue-keeping euils thal obseurely sleepe. 1856 KANE 
Arct, Expl. _\. xxix, 380 This *cave-like abode. ¢ 1630 
Deaunm. or Hawtn. Poents Wks. (1711) 33 *"Cave-loving 
Eccho, daughter of the air. 1865 Lupnock bre. Times x. 
ass These ancient *Cave-men. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
v. (1878) 110 One of the blind animals, namely, the *cave- 
rat. 3865 Lussock Prek. Times 257 These *cave-researches 
appear to have been conducted with care. 1865 TyLor 
arly Hist. Man. 196 The Drift series of stone implements 
passes into the "Cave series. 1861 Hutme ir, A/ognyn- | 
Tandon u.¥. ii. 260 The *Cave-Spider..is very common in | 
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France and Italy. 1865 Lussock Preh. Times 238 The 
cave-hyana, and “cave-tiger, are found associated with 
the Ursus sfelzus in the caverns. " 

+ Cave, sb.2 Obs. [? for cavie, cavey, Cavy.] 
Colloquial abbreviation of CAVALIER. 

1661 A. Brome Songs 139 Then the Roundheads and Caves 
agree. 

+ Cave, 33.3 Obs. or dial. [f. Cave v.2) An 
unwieldy toss of the head, or of a limb. 

1808 Jamieson, Cave, a stroke, a push ; a toss—as signify- 
ing to Ihrow up the head, It is applied to the action of an 
ox or cow. /bid., Kaive, a tossing of the fore legs, rearing ; 
when followed by prep. #f, it denotes climbing. 

+ Cave, a. Obs. [a. F. cave hollow, ad. L. 
cavus.) Hollow, concave. Of the moon: Waning 
(L. una cava Plin.). Of a month: Having less 
than the usual number of days (late L. mensis cavus). 

1 Ravnatp Syrth Mank. 61 Stooles..made..caue 
or holowe in the middes. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad, wu, 356 The .. great veine called the cave or hollow 
veine. 1657 Tomtinson Nenon's Disp. 264 Its flowers are 
albid and cave like a scale, 1670 FLamsreeo in Sod 
Corr. Sci. Men (1841) 11. 97 As if the parallax cau: d the 
moon to be really cave. 1677 R. Carv Chvonol. 1.1. vii. 19 
If the Month were Cave or Lame 9 Days only. 

Cave (kév), v1 [f, Cave sé! in various casual 
appleetion | Hence Caved #f/. a. 

. trans, To hollow, hollow out, excavate, make 


into acave. Cf. Cave (#2) v3 

141 R. Coptano Galyen's Terap.2 Dj, Is it possyble.. 
that an vicere caued may growe togyther .. To cure caued 
viceres. 1596 Srenser &. Q.1v. v. 33 Wnder a steepe hilles 
side..where the mouldred earth had cav‘d the banke. 1861 
Ilotmm Lee Suffongo 35 As if the ground were caved full 
of hollow galleries. : 

2. intr. To lodge or lurk in a cave. 

1611 Suaks. Cymb, iv. ii, 138 Such as wee Caue heere, 
hunt heere, 1828 D. Moir in Slackw, Mag. 368 In the 
same lair the tame beast and the wild Together caved. 

3. frans. To place or inclose as in a cave. 

1816 Byron CA. Har. i, Ixxxiii, They Who in oppres- 
sion’s darkness caved had dwelt, 

4. intr. To form a political ‘cave’ or cahal. 

1881 L'pool Mercury 13 Jan. 5/4 The feeling that (to use 
a new verb, now beard constantly in the lobby) to ‘cave’ 
would be ungenerous. 

Cave (kziv), v.2 Also 6 Sc, caue, cawe, 9 dal, 
keave, keve, kaive, kayve. This includes 
several senses of uncertain origin, the connexion of 
some of which is perhaps only apparent. They 
are taken herc chronologically.) 

1l. intr. To fall as a thing does when overtumed ; 
to fall clumsily or helplessly. Usually with over, 
back over. Se. (Cf, Cave v.3) 

1513 Dovcras “Eneis xu. xiii. 43 He cawis our fed. 1 
cauis over], furth bokand stremys of blude. A164 J: 
Mewvitt Drary 32 Jam.) Sitting down on_a bedside, he 
caves back over so that his feet stack out stiff and dead. 

2. trans. Yo tilt and overturn ; to upset. 

1854 Bamrton Lance. Gloss, (ed. 2), Aayve, to upset, to 
turn over. ‘He’s keyvt his cart.’ 31879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Cave, to tum over; to tilt up, so as to 
empty. ° Now then, look afore yo’, or yo'n cave that bouk 
o'er an’ sheed sll the milk.” 1882 Lanc. Gloss. 171 Nayve, 
to overturn, to upset. A’ayz’/, upset, turned over. 

3. To stick up in a tilted position. 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (1856) 45 To sette nine of the 
sheates with..theire toppes cauen vp soe that they stande 
just fower square, hauinge three shenues on every side, and 
one in the midst, 


4. To toss or push (any part of the body) In a 


ponderous awkward way. 

1808 Jamirson, Cave, deve, to push, lo drive backward 
and forward, To cave the head, to toss it in a haughty 
or awkward way (like a horse or cow) Jbid., Aafve, to 
toss the fore leg, to rear (as a horse, a goat), Banfsh, 

5. intr. (in same sense.) 

1697 W. CLeLano Poems 66 (Jam.) Up starts a priest .. 
And did not ceese to cave and paut While clyred back was 

rickt and gald, 1802 R. Anorrson Cumébrid, Ball. 25 

awney..A whornpeype danc'd, and keav‘d and pranc’d. 
— 8: The laird’s daft son..keaves as he wad wurry me. 
1847-78 Hatuwett, Acar, 10 plunge, to struggle. Cumdid. 

ve (kev), v.38 [Usually cave zz: in meauing 
identical with the dial. CALVE 77 (9. y.), and perth, 
phonetically descended from it (ct. Aa'penmy from 
half-penny) ; but even if so, it has certainly becn 
associated with other senses of cave; cf. ~ CAVE 
v.! §to hollow’, Cave v.? ‘to fall all of a heap’. 

(All the earliest instances of eave i, in print, are from 
America, and its literary use appears 1o have arisen there ¢ 
but, as the word is given as East Anglian by ie 1830, 
and is widely used in Eng. dialects, it is generally con- 
jectured to have reached the U.S. from East Anglia, Its 

jistory requires further investigation.)] 

1. 70 cave in: to fall in over a hollow, ns the 
earth on the side of a pit or cutting; to fall in in 
a concave form, as when the front of a vertical 
sectiou of earth or soil becomes concave in falling 
forward, from the greater weight or momentum of 
the higher part. Chiefly cof/og. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1, 398 The cellars are walled 
with brick ..to prevent the loose sand from caving in. 
1820 W. Invinc Sketch Bk. (1859) 195 As some labourers 
were digging to make an adjoining vault, the earth caved 
in, so as to leave a vacant space almost like an arch. 1848 
Bartiett Dict, Amer. (1860), To cave in, said of the earth 
which falls down when digging into a bank. “ow 
Water Baé, viii. 312 The roof caved in bodily. 1883 Manch. 


CAVE. 


Guard. 18 Oct. 4/7 Two brothers..were at work..disman- 
tling an old pit shaft, when a portion of the sides caved in 
and one of the men was partially buried. 

2. fig. collog. To yield to pressure from above, or 
from being morally or physically undermined ; to 
break down, give way, give in, submit, collapse. 

3837-40 Hattisurton Sam Slick, Hum, Nat. 55(Bartlett) 
He was a plucky fellow, and warn’t a goin’ to cave in that 
way. 1848 New York Tribune 4 Mar. (Bartl.), [They] will 
cave in..though they talk loud against it now. 85x T. 
Parker Ws. (1863-71) VII. 372 Politician after politician 
“caved in’ and coll ed, 1856 Kane Arce. Lx fl. I, ix. 
94 He felt so much better that he got yp at six: but he 
caved in soon after. 1859 H. Kinestey G. //amilyn xxvii. 
(D.), A puppy, three weeks old, joins the chase with heart and 
soul, but caves in at about fifty yards, 1880 J. Martineau 
Hours Th. V1. 268 The Romans .. found their empire cave 
in for want of inward moral tension. 1887 Puch 12 Mar. 
132/1 In the end Government caved in, and uncondition- 
ally agreed to inquiry. 

b. without = slang, 

3863 Reape Hard Cash 1. 287 ‘Now I cave.’ 

43. (rans, (causal. To sinash or‘ bash’ in. rare. 

1870 Miss Briveman &, Lynne U1, v. 115, 1 should like 
to cave his head in. 

llence Cave-in sé. 

1884 Boston (Mass.) Frul. 6 Sept., The most extensive 
cave-in that has occurred in this region for years, nearly one 
hundred acres of ae setlling from four to six fect. 
['Common in Suffolk.’ F. Hall.] 

+ Cave (kev), v.4 Also dia/, keave, keeave. 
Obs. and dial. form of CiAvE, to separate chaff 


and empty cars from the corn. 

1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 996 A place high, plain and 

ure When nede is therto cave upon thi corne. _ 1530 

ALSGR. 479, I cave corne, Fescou.e le grain, 1669 Wor- 
LipGE Syst, Agric. (1681) #3 To Cave, or Chave, is with a 
large Rake, or such like Instrument, to divide the greater 
from the lesser ; as the larger Chaff from the Corn or smaller 
Chaff. Also larger coals from the lesser. 1855 IWAithy 
Gloss., To Keave, to rake the short straws aud ears from 
wheat on the barn floor. : 

Hence Caving vé/. sé., the action of separating 
the chaff, ete., from corn; cavings, the chaff or ears 
thus separated. Comb. caving-rake, -riddle. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks, 121 They [young trees] will serve 
for flayle-hande.-staffes, cavinge-rake-shaftes ..aud suchother 
like uses. R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 298 The 
short chaffy substance thus separated, is in_some districts 
termed cavings. 1865 Corn’. Mag. July 33 In the Midland 
districts, ears of corn when thrashed arc..‘cavvins’, 1877 
Peacock VV... Linc. Gloss. (E. D.S.), Cavings, refuse bits 
of straw and dirt mixed with small corn, after threshing. 
Caving-rake, a rake used for separating the long bits of straw 
from corn hefore dressing. Caving-riddle, a riddle used 
after threshing for separating the corn from the bits of short 
straw which have come down the machine with it. ; 

Caveach (kiv7tf), 56. [a. Sp. escabeche (Min- 
sheu escaveche) pickle for fish.] Mackerel pickled 
in a certain way ; so called in the West Indies. 

1822 Female Instructor 422 Caveach, mackarel, cut up, 
seasoned with spices and salt inserted in the pieces, fried 
brown in oil, and when cold covered up in a jar. 


Cavea‘ch, 2. [f. prec. sb.] To pickle mackerel 
or other fish according to a West Indian method. 
1750 E. Suit Compl, Housewtfe 96 Mackrel to caveache. 
1778 Mrs, Rarrarp Lng. [ouseApr. 50 To caveach Soles. 
avear, -re, -ree, -ri, -ry, obs. ff. CaviaRE. 
Caveat (ké-vz\zt), sd. Also 6 caviate, 6-7 
eaveate, [L. caveat let him beware, 3rd sing. 


pres, subj. of cavére to beware. 

1523 Frrzuers. 4/6. § 118 If he be tame, and haue ben 

rydden vpon, than Caveat emptor, beware the byer.] 

Law. A process in court (originally in ecclesi- 
astical courts) to suspend proceedings; a notice 
given by some party to the proper officer not to 
take a certain step until the party giving the notice 
has been heard in opposition. Phrase, Zo enter 
or pul in a caveat: also fig. see 2b. 

1654 Gataker Disc. Apel. 45 A Caveat they found entred 
in the Bishops Office, by a Gentleinan, one of the Petti- 
Bag, who pretended a Title. 1656 Buount Glossogr., 
Caveat, nsed among the Proctors, when a person is dead, 
and a competition ariseth for the Executorship, or Adminis- 
tratorship, the party concerned enters a Caveat, to prevent 
or admonish others from intermedling. 1667 Marvett Corr. 
cxiv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 273, I entered caveats both at Mr, Attur- 
ny’s and Mr. Sollicitor’s. 1726 AvitrFs Paverg.145 A Caveat 
in Law..is an Intimation given to some Ordinary or Eccle- 
siastical Judge. notifying to him that he ought to beware 
how he acts in such or such an Affair, 1818 Cruise Digest 
V.95 1884 Law Rep. 9 Probate Div. 23 The..defendant, 
one of the next of kin, entered a caveat. 

2. transf. A warning, admonition, caution. 

1587 Recorne HWéetst. Y ij b, A caueat, to be ware of to 
moche confidence. 1583 STanyuurst nets mn. (Arb.) 85 
Snch od caueats, as I to the frendlye can vtter, 1646 
S. Botton Arraignm:. Err. 50 A Caveat to you how you 
live. x65x Witne tr. Primrose’s Pop. Err. w.248 Those 
Caveats, whereof Astrologers do every year warn the people. 
17%2 Bupcett Spec. No. 365 #1, I design this Paper asa 
Caveat to the Fair Sex. 1791 Boswett f istoons (1816) IV. 
448 A caveat aeninst ostentatious bounty and favour to 
negroes. 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. v. iii. 
531 With this caveat let us now pass ..to more complex 
cases. 

b. Zo put in or enter a caveat (in senses 2 & 3). 

1577 tr. Bee Decades (1592) 405 It pleased the 
goodnesse of God by giuing the law to put in a caueat.. for 
the tranquilitie of mankinde. 1600 HoLtanp Livy xxvi. 
xxiv. 602 They should put in a caveat, that he might have 
no libertie to warre upon the /Etolians. 1642 Futtex //ody 
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§ Prof. St. 1. xii. 37 She enters a silent caveat by a blush. 
31785 Younc Centaur 1. Wks. 1757 IV. 116 Putting in a 
caveat against the ridicule of infidels. 1875 E. Wire 


Life in Christ u. x, (1878) 108 To enter a caveat against a 
misconception. 


+3. A condition previously laid down ; a proviso, 
reservation; == Caution sb. 2. Ods. 

1579 Furxe Heskins’ Parl. 370 M. Heskins fombleth out 
the matter with a foolish caueat, that .. he suffreth not 
violence, 1648 Gace Hest Jud. xxi. (1655) 196 Some were 
offered me for nothing, with this caveat, that..I must, etc. 

+4. A precaution; =Caution s4. 5. Ods. 

1596 Spenser State /rel. Wks. (1862) 539ft The chicfest 
caveat and provision in the reformation of the North must 
be to keep out those Scottes. 1612 Brinstev Lud. Lit. 54 
Let them vse this caueat especially; that they take but 
little at a time. 1643 Burroucnes E.rf. //esea ix. (1652) 
310 God laid in a caveat and provision for the encourage- 
ment of them. ae 

5. U.S. Patent Laws.‘ A description of some 
invention, designed to be patented, lodged in the 
office before the patent right is taken out, operat- 
ing as a bar to applications respecting the same 
invention, from any other quarter’ (Webster). 

1879 G. Prescott af Telephone 256 A caveat, describing 
this invention, was filed by Gray. 

Caveat (kéivi Xt), v. [f. pree. sb.] 

+1. drvans. a. To enter a eaveat or caution 
against. b. To serve with a caveat, Obs. 

1661 Mrg. Arayie Last Sp. 27 May in Nafftall 288, 1 
would caveat this. 1707 Col. Aec. Poeun, UL 347 Charged 
or Caveated the M*. of the Rolls that he should make out 
no Exemplification or Coppy thereof, 

2. intr. To enter a caveat. 

In nod. Diets. . 

3. Fencing. (intr.) ‘To shift one’s sword from 
one side to the other of one’s adversary’s sword, to 
‘disengage’. lence Caveating vé/. sé. 

1652 Urquiart Yerwed Wks. (1834) 274 In case the adver- 
sary after a finda, going to the farade, discover his breast 
to caveat. 1690 B. EK. Dict. Cant. Crew, Caveating, or 
Disengaging, slipping the Adversary’s Sword, when ‘tis 
going tobind or secure one’s own, 1707 Horn New Method 
Fencing 82 This Contre-Caveating ..1s a Cirenlar Parade, 
that is, a Man in performing it, forms with his Sword not 
only one, but sometimes (according as his Adversary shall 
Caveat or shun it)1wo or three Circles, 1753 Cuampers Cycd. 
Supp., Caveating is so necessary a motion in fencing, that 
without it, there could he scarce any offensive part. 

Caveator (kévijelter). [ff Cavear + -olt.] 
One who enters a caveat; see CAVEAT 54. 1, 5. 

1881 Sef. American Circular, After a Caveat has been 
filed the Patent Office will not issne a patent for the same 
invention to any other person without giving notice to the 
Caveator. 1885 Lazy Times LXXIX. 331/1 Fourteen days’ 
notice is given to the caveator. 

Caveer, obs. form ot CAVIARE. 

Ca'vel, s¢.) north. dial. Forms: 4-8 cavil, 
eavel, 5 kevelle, Sc. //. caflis, 6 Sc. cauill, -yl, 
-eill, 7 cavell, Sc. kavil, ?8 Sc. kevel, kevil, 5 
Sc. kavel, 9 north. dial, kyeval, -el, ete. [Iden- 
tical with Du. £ave/ lot, parcel (Aavelen to cast 
lots, parcel out by lot), MDu. cdze/e lot, MLG. 
and MG. Aavele ‘little stick (inseribed with runes) 
for casting lots’ Franck. Usually identified with 
ON, kafli piece cut off, piece, bit, Refi cylinder, 
stick, piece of wood; but the connexion is not 
fully traced.] 

1. A lot (that is cast). Now applied in the 
Northumberland collieries to the lots which are 
cast from time to time to determine in which 
bord ’ each mincr shal] hew till the next cavelling. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 18907, Pan kest pai cauel (Gé¢z. caueles ; 
Fairf, \ottis; Trin. lottes) pain emell,  /déé. 21157 
Als cauel on him fell. a1400 Sir Pere. 142 Sone ke 
velles did thay caste. 1513 Dovcias -#vets 1. vii. 27 Be 
cut or cavil that pleid sone partid was. 1533 Gau Richt Way 
(1887) 41 And thay suld cast cauels apone his kot |[=coat]. 
41783 Gt Brenton xviii. in Child Badlads 1. 69/1 The cavil 
it Ge onme fa, 1852 Mining Gloss. 123, Kazets, lots cast 
by the menat stated periods for the different working places, 

b. The response of an oracle [transl. Lat. sors]. 

1533 Dovcias Fneis w. vii. 31 The kavillis of Licia. 

ce. fg. One’s lot in life or in marriage. dad. 

1768 Ross /elenore 128 (Jam.), I should be right content 
For the kind cavel that to me was lent. 1826 T. Witson 
Pitman's Pay, 1. x\iii, To please ma dowly cavel.  /brd, 
ni. Ixvi, When Sall was for ina kyeval drawn. Aone 

+2. Lot or share, in any joint privilege, liability, 
or the like. Ods. or ? Se. 

exqoo tr, Leges Quatuor Burgorum xiii, He sall_ not 
have lot nor cavill equallie with burgessis dwelland within 
the hurgh. 1609 Skene Keg. Way. Table 82 Lot, cut, and 
cavill, hes place in ane half dacker of hides, 

3. A division or share of property made by lot ; 
an allotment of land. 

1652 in Stonehouse A xholme (1839) 93 Part of the cavells 
of 91 acresunder Epworth. a 1670 Sratpinc 7voud, Chas, f 
(1792) I. 230/1, (Jam.) 40 chalders of victual and silver rent 
out of the bishops kavil. 1700 De La Pryme Diary 
(1869) 316 A larg map having every field, ing, close, 
mested, croft, cavel, intack, etc., in the whole parish in it 
1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 62 The first deviation from 
run-rig was by dividing the farms into kavels or kenches, 
4 which every field..was split down into as many lots as 
there were tenants. 1805 State, Leslie of Powis, etc. 
4 (Jam.) The ‘fown and Bishop feued out this fishing in 
shares, six of them called the King’s cavil, and the olher 


six the Bishop's cavil. 1856 Best's Farm, Bhs. 128 note. 
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+ Carvel, 54.2 Oés. Chiefly Sc. Also 5 kovoll. 
(Of uncertain derivation: Jamieson suggests that 
it is the ON. &ef77 (the same word as in prec.) used 
first in the literal sense of ‘stick, pieee of wood’, 
and then applied eontemptuously to a man, ‘as 
the vulgar call a raw-boned fellow @ lang rung, a 
stiff old man an audd stock’.] 


1. Perhaps, a stick or stout staff. 

(But it may be in sense 2.) 

asso Christis Kirke Gr. vii, The kensy cleikit to the 
cavell, But, lord, than how thay luggit. 

2. “A low fellow’ (Jamieson). 

€%430 Lypa. Alin, Poents (1840) 152 A kevell, corpulent of 
stature. 1526 SkuLton Vagnyf. 2217 Ye, wilte thou, 
hangman? I say, thou cavell. 1535 Lyspesay Satyre 
2863 Ane cavell qnhilk was never at the scule. 1706-11 
in Watson's Cod/..Sc. Poems iii. 50 (fan..) The Bride about the 
Ring she skipped, ‘lill ont starts Carle and Cavel. 

+Ca'vel, v. Obs. exc. dial, [f. Cave 54.1) 

a. intr. ‘To cast lots. b. ¢rans. To allot, ap- 
portion. Ilence Ca-velling vé67. sé. 

c 3 § Barnour St. Georgis 101 Quhene be maste party Of 
pe folk distroyt war vtrely Be sic cuttis and cawelynge. 
1652 in Stonehouse A.rdolme (1839) 91 Lands lying in the 
Isle of Axholme .. which .. were cavelled out, and allotted 
to every Participant. 1805 State, Leslie of Powis, ete, 123 
(Jam.) Afier the cavelling ofthe water in April. 1850 V. 4 
Q. Sern. 4973/2. 1887 R. O. Hesnor in &tter 2 Aug., 
Each collier draws his cavel, and the number on his ticket 
is the number of the ‘bord’ at which he must hew for a 
stated period, 1ill another cavelling, takes place. 

Cavel, -ell, obs. forms of CaviL. 

Cavel, cavil, var. of Krven (in a ship). 

Cavelet kelvlét). zare. A miniature cave. 

1864 Linnet’s Triad VU. in. iii. 4 “The aperture of one of 
those supplemental cavelets. 1885 Chamh. Fraud. 314 Open 
ings int ie rocks to tiny cavelets. 

Caveling, obs. f. CAVILLING. 

Cavelleir, obs. f. CAVALIER. 

Cavellerie, eavelry, obs. ff. CAVALRY. 

+ Cavenard. Os. Perhaps the sameas Cayn- 
ARD (? error for cayenard). 

c1300 /favelok 2389 lede cauenard ! Wat dos thu here 
at this pathe? M 

Cavendish kw'véndif). [see quot. 1844.] 

1. ‘Tobacco softened and pressed into solid cakes. 

1839 (in a file of prives of Messrs. Grant, Chambers, & Co., 
London, of this dare. 11 is not in their circular of 1824). 
1843 /fints to Freshuten (Oxford) 8 He has smoked Caven- 
dish tobacco under the steadfast impression that it was the 
mildest Turkey. 1844 Anotig in Acf. Conan. (Fo, of Com. 
mons) Foéacco Trade (. 33 ‘Cavendish’ is a species of to- 
bacco reckoned by the Excise under the general denoinina. 
tion of Roll..1 suppose the name is taken from the name of 
the maker in America. 1 know of no other reason for the 
name, 1879 F. Harrisons Choice Bhs. (1886) 70 Men. .read 
it..daily, pust as they smoke cavendish. 1886 Pall Vall G. 
19 June 6/r The cakes are. submitted to hydraulic pressure, 
and in the end a substance is obtained of great solidity, 
and whicl. cuts like black marble, ‘This is the cavendish 
which army men, artists, and others affect. 

2. Assumed name of the author (II. Jones) of a 
treatise on Whist (1862) ; often used allusively. 

1878 11. H. Giess in B, Price Pract. Pol. Fcon., Like a 
man having his Cavendish at his fingers’ ends, who sit» 
down to play a rubber withont seeing his cards. 

Caver (kéivai). Afining, ? Obs. [App. f£ 
Cave.] One who goes ‘about the mines to beg 
or steal ore from the miners’ eoes, or to steal their 
stowes’ (Tapping Gloss. Manlove's Chron.). 

1653 Maxtove Lead Afines 117 To keep in awe Such as 
be cavers, or do roh men’s Coes. 1678-96 Puutips, Cavers 
(a word used hy Miners), thieves that steal Oar out of the 
Mines. 1721-1800 in Baivev. 1747 Hooson JMiner's Dict., 
$j, Sauntle [is] the first pce or bit of Ore that the Cavers 
find in a Morning by Purchassing. 

Cavere, obs. form of CAVIARE. 

Cavern (kz'vorn), 54. Also 4-7 cauerne, 5-6 
kauerne. [a. F. caverne cave, ad. L. caverna 
cave, den, cavity, f. cav-s hollow: sce -ERN.] 

1. A hollow place under ground ; a subterranean 
(or submarine) cavity ; a cave. 

The Fr. caverne is the exact equivalent of Eng. cave; F. 
cave is a subterranean hollow generally, a cellar, etc. In 
Eng., cave is the ordinary commonplace term, cavern is 
vaguer and more rhetorical, usually with associations of 
vastness, or indefiniteness of extent or limits. 

1374 Cuaucer Bovth, 11. ix, 82 Pe crikes and be cauernes 
of be see yhidd in be floodes. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. xww. Ii. (1495) 487 In cauernes myes and crepynge wormes 
make theyr dennes and nestes. 1430 Lypo. Chron. Troy 
iv. xxxi, In rochys harde, and in kauernes lowe. 160% 
Suaks. Fad. C. u. i, 80 Where wilt thou [conspiracie] finde 
a Cauerne darke enough To maske thy monstrous Visage ? 
1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. 1. 268 In hollow Caverns Ver. 
mine make abode. 1752 Jonnsox RKamél. No. 33 5, 1 
will teach you to..bring out from the caverns of the moun- 
tains metals. 1794 Sutiivan View Nat. 1,23 Mountains of 
the earth, the caverns of the occan. 1795 Soutury Joan of 
Are \. 293 A spacious cavern, hewn amid The entrails of 
the earth 1815 Moore Ladla R. viii, Terrific caverns 

ave Dark welcome to each stormy wave. 1862 STANLEY 

‘ew. Ch, 1, xv, 300 Vast caverns open in the mountain side. 

+2. Applied to the cavity of the ear, the frontal 
sinus, etc.; also to interstices between particles, Obs. 

1626 Bacon Syéva § 263 The cauerne and structure of the 
Eare. 1929 Survocke Artillery u. 108 Being reduced to 
a fine Meal, it [Gunpowder] loses all its little Caverns or 
Pores, 1789 W. Bucuan Dom. Sled. (1790) 463 The small 
spungy bones of the upper jaw, the caverns of the forehead. 
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8. attrib, and Comé., as cavern-door, -house, 
-pagoda, -lemple, -well; cavernhold, nonce-wil. 
after Aouschold ; cavern-limestone, ‘the carbon- 
iferous limestone of Kentueky, so called from the 
innumerable caves which its hard strata contain 
(Bartlett) ; cavern-like a. ; 

1832 De ta Becne Geol, Man, 181 The theoretical con- 
clusions that have been deduced from “cavern bones. 1725 
Pore Odyss. 1x. 22 (T hey} croud the *cavern-door. 1791 
Cowrrr Odyss. 1x. 434 Like whelps against his *cavern- 
floor he dashed them. 1873 M. Couuins Miranda 1. 185 
The various rude household or *cavernhold implements 
which the Troglodyte had used. 1858 Hawrnornxe Fr. § 
it, Frnds, (1872) 1. 30 A *cavern-like gloom. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits xvi. Wks. (Bohn) H. 123 ‘The gates of the old 


*cavern temples. 
Cavern (ke'vain), v. [f. prec. sb.] 


1. druns. To enclose or enseonee as in a cavern. 

¢1630 Risoon Surv, Devon § 215 (1810) 225 The river is 

athered into such a streight..that it seemeth to cavern 
Itself. 180g SoutHey JJadoc in Azt. xiii, Now the child 
From light and life is cavern'd. 1822 Byron Werner u, ii. 
351 Sickness sits cavern'd in his hollow eye. 

2. To hollow out, so as to form a cavern. 

1853 Kant Grawell Exp. xvii. (1856) 438 ‘The sharpness 
and boldness of the lines where they were caverned and 
cloven down. 
II, 421 The dungeons .. dug and caverned out by grum- 
bling. .people. 1887 Scribner's Mag. U1. 452 Places of exit 
of the caverning streams. 

3. intr. To lurk in a cavern; to den. 

1860 S. Dopettin Macm:. Mag. Aug. 326 Where the last 
deadliest rout Of furies cavern, to cast out those Dzemons. 

Cave‘rnal, a. rare. [f. 1. caverna cavern + 
-AL.J] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a cavern. 

1803 G. 8. Faner Cadiri 11. 266 Hades may be the caver- 
nal space immediately beneath the shell of the earth. 1816 
— Orig. Pagan Idol. 1, p. xx, The two-peaked mountain 
and sacred cavernal door. 


Caverned (ki'vaind), pf/. a. [f. Cavern] 

1. Having caverns ; hollowed out into caverns. 

1715-20 Pore //iad wt. 852 Antron’s watry dens, and 
cavern'd ground. 1814 Worpsw. A.rcurs. iv. 1161 Blind 
recesses of the caverned rocks. 

2. Formed as or like a cavern. 

1847 DisraEnn Sanred \1. vii, Stealing into the caverned 
chamber. : 

3. Enclosed or ensconced in a eavern. 

1734 Pore Ess. Wan w. 42 No cavern'd flermit rests 
self-saiisfied. 1853 Roper1son Serm. Ser. ut. xi, 140 There 
is rest on the surface of the caverned lake. 

Cavernous (ke‘vainas), a. [ad. L. cavernds- 
us (in It. cavernoso, Pr. cavernos, F. caverneux), 
in same sense, f. caverna: see CAVERN and -ovs.] 

1. Abounding in caverns. 

1447 Bokennam Seyatys (1835) 108 This hyl is craggy and 
eke cavernous, 1 Woopwarp Nat. //1st. Earth u. i. 
(1723) 158 These untryes being all Mountainous and 
Cavernous. 1750 WARBURTON Julian it. vi. (R.) The town 
and temple of Delphi were seated on a bare and cavernous 
rock. 1853 Puittirs Rivers Vorksh, iii, 111 The moun- 
tains are thoroughly cavernous. a ; 

2. Full of, or characterized by, cavities or inter- 
stices; having a porons texture; hollow in thc 
middle. (Cf. CAvEun 54, 2.) 


1597 Lowr CAirurg. (1634) 116 It [cancer] is hard, un- 
equall, and cavernous, or hollow. 1731 Batey, Cavernous 
eer is an Ulcer whose Entrance is i and the 
Bottom broad, wherein are many Holes filled with malig- 
nant Matter. x81x Pinkerton Pwtrad 11. 403 The cavern. 
ous puinice-stone of Lipari. 1851 Carrenter A/an. Shys. 
jo2z The Human Spleen has no true cavernous structure. 
3876 'T. Harpy Sfand of Ethelberta I, 118 ‘Till the fire had 
grown haggard and cavernous. i 

3. Of the nature of or resembling a eavern; hollow. 

8830 Lyent Princ. Geol, 1. 261 Some huge cavernous 
apertures into which the sea flows. 1865 E. C. Crayton 
Cruel Fort, 111. 75 His thick eyebrows casting deep shadows 
on his cavernous eyes. 1853 Kane Grinnell? Exp, xxiv. 
(1856) 193 The cavernous recess of its cliffs. 

4. Of or pertaining to a cavern. 

18331. Taytor Fanat, iv. 84 ‘This cavernous inspiration. 
1839 Battey Festus (1852) 142 Cavernous darkness, 

Henee Ca‘vernously a/v., in a cavernous way, 

1849 Blackw. Mag. LXV1. 420 A rock that was cavern. 
ously hollow at the base, 1885 G. MerepitH Diana 11, 
xii. 277 The Fates..were then beginning cavernously their 
performance of the part of the villain. 

Cavernulated (kavi-unisleitéd), a. [f. as 
next + -ATE3 + -ED!.] Formed into a minute 
eavity ; also=next. 

1875 Quatn Anat. I. 102 The newly formed bone and.. 
its cavernulated structure. 

Cavernulous (kavaunidlos), a. [f. L. ca- 
vernula, dim. of caverna cavern, cavity + -ovs.] 
Characterized by minute cavities, porous. 

1757 Lewis in PAil, Trans. 1, 154 The mass..turned out 
cavernulous and brittle, 1803 J. Ruack Lect. Chem. 111. 
326 (L.) Copper will not cast either solid or tenacious, but 
is cavernulous and weak. 

Cavery, obs. form of Cavianr. 

Cavesson (ke-vésan). Forms: 6 cauetzan, 
7 cavezan; cavechin; 7-9 caveson, 8 cavezon, 
(oavesion, 9 cavason), 7- cavesson. a. F. 
cavegon, ad. It. cavezzone, augmentative of cavesza 
halter (cf. Sp. caéezon shirt-collar). Ital. had 
another derivative form, cazessanra, whence the 
earlier Eng. form cazvezan. Dier associates It. 


1860 Emerson Cond. Life vii. Wks. (Bohn) | 
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cavesza, OF. chevece, with Sp. cadbesa, Tr. cabetssa 
head, repr. L. cafitia, from capititen * head-cover- 
ing ’, later ‘ the opening in a tunie for the head’.] 

A kind of nose-band of iron, leather, or wood, 
‘fixed to the nostrils of a horse, to curb or render 
him manageable through the pain it oceasions’ 
(Stocqueler Aft/. Hncye/.). 

1598 Forio, Cavezzana, a cauetzan or headstraine. 1611 
Corcr., Camorre, a sharpe and double-edged Cavesson of 
yron, for an vnruly horses nose. Cavegon, a cauechin, 
or cauesson, for a horsesnose. 1618 M. Barnet /forseman. 
ship Cures 38 Extreame commanding bits and tormenting 
cauezans. 1649 G. Dante 7rinarch. Author 17 That 
Pegasus. . which others rather chuse to ride rather in a Cave- 
son. 1725 Braptey Fam, Dict, 1. s.v. Colt, The Cavesion 
being placed upon the tender Gristle of his Nose. 1840 
Bean Encycl. Rur. Sports 287 The cavesson is the first 
active restraint applied to all saddle horses. 1863 Gamdfer’s 
Dream M11. 201 No more chance with them than a colt ina 
cavason. 1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit, Sports u. t. villi. 451. 

| Cavetto (kavertto), rch. [It. cavetto, dim. 
of cavo, f. L. cav-us hollow: see Cave.] ‘A 
hollowed moulding, whose profile is the quadrant 
of a circle. It is principally used in cornices’ 
(Gwilt Bxcyel. Archit.). 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 268 We will describe a 
Cavetto, 1816 i; Ssiru Panorama Sc. 4 Art W174 Vhe 
bedniould should consist of an ovolo, fillet, and cavetto. 
1876 Gwitt Lxcycl. Archit. 805 The cavetto, month, or 
hollow is chiefly used as a crowning moulding .. By work- 
men it is frequently called a casement, 

Cavey, Cavialy, var. of Cavig, CAVIARE. 

Cavezan, -zon, obs. ff. CAVESHoN. 

Caviar, caviare (see below). Forms: 6 
chauiale, 7 cavialy ; 6 cavery, 7 caveari, cave- 
ary, (cauearee), cauiarie, 7-8 caviary; cave- 
are, caveer, (7 gaueare, cavere, cavajar, ca- 
vayer, 8 cavier, kavia); 7- caviare, caviar. 
(Of uncertain origin, found in Turkish as jegl> 


Ahavydr; in Italian in 16th c. as caviale (whence 
16th c. F. cavial, Sp. cavial, 16th e. Eng. cavialy), 
also as caviaro, whence F. and Pg. caviar. 

(‘It has no root in Turkish, aud has not the look of a 
Turkish word. Redhouse in his MS. Thesaurus marks it 
as Italian-Turkish, looking upon it as borrowed from 
Italian.’ Prof. Ch. Rieu.) 

In English oecurring with great variety of spelling 
and pronunciation, after Italian and Freneh, with 
various native modifications. Originally, cavia'ly, 
-@le, -@ rie, -@re was of 4 syllables, with aceent on 
the penult, asin Italian, but was sometimes reduced 
to 3 syllables, by slurring -#4-, as -yd@-, and later 
with the accent shifted to the first syllable. As 
early as 1625, the final -e, in caviare, caveare, was 
often dropped in speech, and later also in writing, 
giving caviar, cavear (cf. F. caviar), pronounced 
(kavijics, -Cora’, sometimes (kav,ya's, -yées), and 
perth, also with aeceent shifted (ka‘vias, -ias, -yas). 
About 1700, prevalent forms were cavea'r, cavee'r, 
riming with prefare, and cheer ; the latter pronun- 
ciation appears to have been the only onc in com- 
mon use in the end of the 18the., for Walker, 1797, 
who spells caviare and preeeuires (kivie-s), says, 

‘Either the spelling or the pronunciation of this word 


should be altered..the ancient spelling seems to have been 
Caviare; though Buchanan and Bailey, in compliauce 
with pronunciation, spell it Caveer, W. Johnston Cavear, 
and Ash, as a less usual spelling, Cavier. : 

Smart (1846) pronounces (kav, yéo-1), Webster has 
the accent on first syllable (kae'vi,a1) ; prevalent 
pera in England at present are kavi,i-s, 

av,ya'1, which are ctymologieally the best, also 
(kavijés's), and as in Smart. Shakspere’s cavia'rie, 
and Swift's cavee'r, are reeognized archaic forms.] 

1. The roe of the sturgeon and other large fish 
obtained from lakes and rivers of the cast of 
Europe, pressed and salted, and eaten as a relish. 

a. cavtaly, caviarie, and allied forms: 

1591 G. Fretcunr Aasse Comm, (1857) 12 Of Ickary or 
one’, a ie geese is made upon the river of Volgha. 
1598 Epulario H ij, ‘lo dresse a kind of meat of the oom 
of Sturgions, called Chauiale. a 1612 Ilartncton A pier. 
at. (2633) 3 Yet eatst thou Ringoes and potato Rootes And 
Gaueare, but it litle bootes. @ 1616 Braum. & Fe. Passion, 
Madm. ¥. 353 (N.) Laugh—-wide—loud—and vary—.. One 
that ne'er tasted caveare. 1616 Buttokar, Caucarce, 
strange ineate like blacke sope, 1620 SkELTON Meg IV. 
xiit. 103 Black Meat called Caviary, made of Fishes Eggs. 
1626 Bacon Syéva § 835 Red-Herrings, Caueary, Parmizan, 
&c. 1639 Nasnes Sfring’s Glory, Anchoves & heey 
1655 Mourer & Bennet //ealth's Improv. (1746) 264 As 
for Cavialy..the Italian Proverb will euer be true..He that 
eateth of Cavialies, Eateth Salt, Dung, and Flies, 1702 
W. J. tr. Bruyn’s Voy. Levant xiii, 170 They eat it .. like 
Caviary. 1721-1800 Baiwey, Ca*viary [1731-61 also Cavee'r. 

B. cavtare, caviar, cte., of 3 or 2 syllables, 

1620 E. Biount Observ. & Disc. (N.), That the only deli- 
cacies be mushrooms, caveare, or snails. 1624 Cart. Sutin 
Virginia vi. 211 Cauiare and Puttargo. 1628 WITHER 
Brit. Renems. t. 345 Cavear, and twenty such like bables. 
1663 R. Heap Mieet Ubigne 24 Potargo, Cavere, Olives and 
Bat like. 1673 Rav Fourn, Low-C. 11, 353 The red Cavear 
.»made of the eggs or roe..of the Cyprinus. 1680 MorDEN 
Geog. Rect, (1685) 62 Oyl and Cavayer about Volga. /#id. 
77 Vhree or 400 weight of Caveer. 1698 J. Crucn Afuscory 


\ St. Dunstan, The fare to which 
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163 (N.) Caviare, or cavajar (by the Russians called ikary). 
1708 Morreux Aadelais iv. xviii, Pots of Cavier. 1708 W, 
Kine Cookery (1807) 73 What lord of old, would bid his cook 
pgrae Mangoes, potargo, champignons, caveare? 1730 

wirt Lanegyr, Dean, And, for our home-bred British 
Cheer, Botargo, Catsup, and Caveer. 1740 R. Brookes 
Art of Angling \. xxxii. 74 A sort of Edible which they call 
Cavear, or Kavia. 1774 Goins. Nat. Hist. (1862) 11. 1. vi. 
5 A kind of cavier. 178% P. H. Bruce S/emn, vu. 236 
What the Russians call Ikari, and we caviar. 1837 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ. 11. 189 The roe ts made into a caviare. 
1853 Sover Pantroph. 217 Caviar of an inferior quality. 
3870 Yeats Nat. //ist. Comm. 325 Russian caviare. 

b. The circumstance that caviar is generally 
unpalatable to those who have not acquired a taste 
for it, is referred to by Shakspere in a phrase 
which has become one of the commonplaces of 
literary quotation and allusion. 

1602 Suaks. //avt. ut. ii. 457 For the Play I remember 
pleas’d not the Million, twas Cauiarie to the Generall : but 
it was..an excellent Play. 1822 Hazuitt Alen & Mann, 
Ser. 11, iii (1869) 77 Nothing goes down with them but what 
is caviare to the multitude. 1827 Scotr Two Drovers i, 
His own legends of clanfights and creaghs..would have 
been caviare to his companion. yd Barnam ingold, Leg., 

allude, With as good 
table-beer as ever was brewed, Was all ‘caviare to the 
multitude’, 1880 Literary World 13 Feb. 100/2 They .. 
will be considered caviare to the general public. 

Cavicorn (kevikgm). Zool, [f. L. cavus 
hollow + corm hom.] A quadruped having hollow 
homs : one of a family (Cavicornia) of Ruminants, 

Cavie (ké-vi). Sc. Also cavey, oavy. [app. a. 
MDnu. 4évre, Du. or Flem. devie, 16th e. Flem. also 
Aavie (Plantin 1573), cage, coop, corresp. to OHG. 
chevia, MHG. hewe, Ger. kafig, hifich cage :— 
W6Ger. savia str. fem., a. late L. *cavia, for cavea 
cage, coop, den, ete., f. cavus hollow.] 

A hen-coop; a house for fowls. 

1756 Murs. Catperwoop Fru/. v, (1884) 142 It is just like 
a cavy full of men, instead of heas. 1805 J. Nico. Poems 
Il. go (Jam.) Nor duck, nor turkie-cavie enter'd. 1808 
Mayxe Siller Gun 56 (Jam.) Croose as a cock ia his ain 
cavie. 1828 Scotr F. Af. Perth xxv, Cooped up in a 
convent, like a kain-hen ina cavey. 

Cavier, obs. form of CAvIARE. 

Cavil (ke'vil), sb. [f. the verb.] 

1. A captious, quibbling, or frivolous objection. 

1§70 Levins A/antp. 124 A cauill, cadunmia. 1581 J. 
Bett ffaddon's Answ. Osor. 2, | come now to the 
other part of your cavill, which is in all respectes as untrue 
and frivolous. 1596 SHAKs. Tam. Shr. 1. 1. 392 That’s but 
acauill, 1656 Hosses Six Less. Wks, 1845 VII. 227 The 
uinth objection is an egregious cavil. 1735 BrrKeLey 
Free-thinking in Math. § 50 Whether there may not be 
fair objections as well as cavils. 1850 Gtapstone Glean. 
V. xliv. 200 To meet this technical cavil on the wording of 
the Statutes. 

2. The raising of frivolous objections ; cavilling. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.), Wiser men consider how subject the 
best things have been unto cavil. 1611 Biste /’ref init., 
Lf there be any hole left for cauill to enter (and cauill, if it 
doe not finde a hole, will make one) 1729 Butter Serm, 
Wks. 1874 II. Pref. 9 The first seems .. the least liable to 
cavil and dispute, 1860 Mottey Mether/, (1868) I. v. 144 
Ilis measures were sure to be the subject of perpetual cavil, 
1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) UL, viii. 183 There was no 
candidate whose claims were altogether without cavil. 

+3. [cf. L. cavilla.] A flout, gibe, jeer. Ods, 

1615 Cuarman Odyss. xxt. 235 Eumzus on his just in- 
fliction pass‘d This pleasureable cavil. 

4. Comb., as cavil-proof adj. 

1655 Fucrer CA, //ist, wt, viii. §11 James. granted then 
a new Corporation Cavill-proof against all exceptions. 

Cavil (kx'vil), v. Also 6-7 cavel(l. [a. OF. 
caviller (igth ec. in Godef.) to mock, jest, rail, 
‘to cauill, wrangle, reason crossely, speake ouer 
thwartly’ (Cotgr.), ad. L. cavillart (whence also 
It. cavillare, Sp. cavilar, Pg. cavillar), to practise 
jeering or mocking, satirize, jest, reason captiously, 
f. cavrdia a jeering, scoffing, raillery.] 

1. rir, ‘To ratse captious and frivolous objce- 
tions’ (J.); to object, dispute, or find fault un- 
fairly or without good reason. Const. at, about 
(formerly also against, with, on). 

1548 Upatt, etc. Zrasm. Par. Mark ii. 19 b, Wheras ye 
can not thwarte and cauyll in the thynges you, see doen 
before your iyes. 1564 Brief Exam, °°*°* iij b, Men 
dyd not caufll agaynst theyr whyte vestures. 1596 Suaks. 
1 Hen. 1, ww. i, 140 But in the way of Bargaine.. He 
cauill on the ninth part ofa hayre. 1597 Mortey /utrod. 
Alnus, 28 Let no man cauil at my doing in that I have 
chaunged my opinion. 1635 Swan Spec. A. i. § 9 (1643) 14 
After this manner, such mockers reasoned and cavilled 
with S. Peter. mare Rocers Naaman 8 He.. who ca- 
velled against the Prophet. 1750 Warsvrton Létt, late 
Prelate (1809) 61 Without fin ing 
to cavil with you upon +798 attitus /opul, (1878) 88 
When the harvest is over they cavil about losses. a 1852 
Wesster Wks, (1877) V1. 163 Those who do not value 
Christianity. .cavil arm sects and schisms. 1871 Rosset 
Dante at Ver. lili, To cavil in the weight of bread And to 
see purse-thieves gibbeted. 1884 Str W. Brett in Law 
Times Rep. Ll. 530/1 The rule exists, and I have not the 
smallest intention of cavilling at it. 

+b. with object-clause. Ods. 

1§70 Butuncstey £uclid t. ix. 19 He may cauill that the 
hed of the equilater triangle shall not fall hetwene the two 
right lines. x7%4 Gav What d" ye call it Pref., They cavil 
at it as a Comedy, that I had partly a View to Pastoral. 


anything considerable 


CAVILLATION. 


2. trans. To object to or find fault with cap- 
tiously. 

r8r J. Bett faddon’s Answ. Osor. 232/2 This were 
perhappes not altogether from the purpose, that is cavilled. 
x62x Br. Mountacu Diatribg 422 Nor can you cauill him 
for leauing out the word. 1667 Mitton /’. Z. x. 79 Wilt 
thou enjoy the good, Then cavil the conditions? 1750 
Warsurton Hs, (1812) VIIL 96 The testimony of Amm. 
Marcellinus, decisive as it is, hath been cavilled. 1875 H. 
I. Mansine Mission H, Ghost ix. 256 There are men whose 
intellectual pe cavils and perverts .. every truth of the 
revelation of God. 

+b. with away, out: 
out, by cavilling. ; 

1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. (1851) 294 His seventh section 
labours to cavill ont the flawes which were found in the 
Remonstrants logick. 1645 W. Jenxvn Sera. 28 “Tis this 
which doth cavill away our peace and holinesse. 

+3. in sense of L. cavelldri. Obs.—° 

1s70 Levins Manip. 126 Cauil, calumniari, cauillari. 
1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Cauill, to iest, scoffe, or 
reason subtilly. 161 in Butroxar. , 

Cavil, variant of KEvEL (tn a ship). 

Cavil(1, var. of Cavern, lot. 

Cavillation (keviléi-fon). Forms: 4 kaue- 
lacion, 4-6 cauel(l)acion, (-acyoun, etc.), 4-7 
cau-, cavil(1)-, cavyl(l)acion, 6 cauel(l)ation, 7 
eavilation, 5- cavillation. (a. F. cavillation 
(13th c. cavéllacion in Littré), ad. L. caviliation-em 
a jeering, scofftng, in med.L. a legal subterfuge, 
chicane, f. caviliari (see Cavin v.).] Cavilling. 

1. +a. In early use, ess. The making of captious, 
frivolous, quibbling, or unfair objections, argu- 
ments, or charges, in legal proceedings ; the use 
of legal quibbles, or taking advantage of technical 
flaws, so as to overreach or defraud; hence, 
chicanery, trickery, overreaching sophistry. Ods. 

3340 Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 2275 Nawper fyked I, ne fla3e, 
freke, quen pou myntest, Ne kest no kauelacion. 138. 
Wyeur Se?. Wks. TIL. 198 Ne cavyllacion ne procuratour 
schal be bere. 1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sowle w. xxix. (1859) 62 
Yf lawes be keped stably withoute opy cauyllacions, or fals 
fanoure of persones. a 1g00 Sougs § Carols (Wright) 66 
(MA&tz.) Was not Adam..Arystotyll, Vergyll, by a womans 
cavylacion Browt to iniquyte and to mych woo? 1549 Com/pi. 
Scot. 167 Aye inuentand cauillatione and vrang titilis to 
hef ther nychtbours heretagis. 163x Bp. Wesse Qudets. 
(1657) 190 If these accusations. are mere surmises or forged 
cavilations. 1636 Freatty Clavés Afyst. xxix. 373 Bribery 
and forged cavillations (haunt] the courts of justice, 

b. = CAvILLING. 

1540 Life of Fisher Wks. u, (1887) Introd. 41 Lest some 
cavillacion might in time arise about this matter. 1671 
True Non-Conyf. 120 Those who have cleared this point above 
cavillation. 1734 NortH A2am. u,v. P 132 We have 
instead of a Narration, a World of Cavillation. 1838-9 
Iattas A/isé. Lit, 11. 1. iii. § 16, 112 A, good deat more 
follows in the same sophistical style of cavillation. 

ec. = CaviL sb. 1. arch. 

1532 More Ansz. Frith Wks. 835/2 To trifle out the trouth 
of Goddes wordes ; with cauillacions grounded vpon goddes 
other wordes. 1540 Raynatp Byrth Man (1634) Prol. 9 
With diuers other such like cauillations and reasons. 
¢ 1645 Howe tt Leéé.(1688) 1V. 468 Left-handed Arguments, 
approaching the nature of cavillations. 1866 Morey Dutch 
Rep. v1. ij. 797 Provided it were interpreted healthily, and 
nol dislocated by cavillations and sinister interpolations, 

+2. =L. cavillatio, a jecring, scoffing. Obs.—° 

1623 CockeraM 1, Merry Taunts, Cauillations. 1656 
Buounr Glossogr., Cavillation, a mock or jest. 

+Ca‘villato:ry, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*cavillatori-us of a cavillator CAVILLER (agent sb. 
f. cavillart): see -ony.] Of the nature of cavilling. 

x64x Answ. to Vind. Smectymnuus Pref. 10 The con. 
tradiction they would raise ..is meerly cavillatory. 1643 
Prynne Sov. Power Parl, 1. 14 These Cayillatory Objec- 
tions against the Parliaments proceedings. 

Caviller (ke-viloz). a CAVIL v.+-ER.] One 

who cavils; a captious or frivolous objector, a 
quibbling disputant. 
1574 Wintaier Def Aunsw. 429 (R.) You are but a shift- 
ing cauiller. 1667 PAél. Trans. V1. 505 Of greater moment 
than ih s Detractors and Cavillers imagine. 1759 Joun- 
son Kassedas xxx, Vhat it is doubted by single cavillers, 
can very little weaken the general evidence. 1869 SPURGEON 
F. Plough. Talk 17 Cavillers .. find fault for the sake of 
showing off their deep knowledge. 

Cavilling (ke'vilin), vé/. sd. [£ as prec. + 
-1nG 1] The action of the verb to CaviL ; captious 
objection or frivolous fault-finding. 

1565-78 Coorer Thesaur., Captio in verbis, captious 
cavilling in wordes, 1656 Artif, Handsomeness 66 These 
. fall to cavillings and menacings. 1840 CarLyte Heroes 
(1858) 361 Bottomless cavillings and questionings about 
written laws, 1857 Buckie Crvifis. I. 751 It is not such 
petty cavilling which can destroy an European re} utation. 

Ca'villing, #f/. a. [f.as prec.+-1n@2.] That 
a capttous; also, fraudulent, sophistical 
(obs.). 

1578 Banister //ést. Was iv. 63 To shunne..the cauelyng 
tauntes of straungers, 1582 Bentiry Afon. Matroues u. 
204 The caueling aduersarie, the enimie of mankind. 16; 
T. Starcorp Pac. #76. iii, (1821) 258 They did use to buy o 
caveling titles, 16 Harteurre Virtwes 239 An Ignorant 
Grammarian or a Cavelling Logician. 1692 Receey Boyle 
Lect, iv. 116. 1835 Wits Pencillings 11. xxxix. 18 The 
most cavilling mind must appland their devoted sense of 


To do away with, bring 


uty. 
Hence Cavillingly adv., in a cavilling mautner ; 
Cavillingness, the disposition to cavil. 
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Foxe A. 4 AV. (1596) 46/1 Nero and Domitian.. | 
emuiltestic obiected against our doctrine, 1 J. Eaton 
Free Fustif. 273 As they likewise cayillingly object. 1818 
Topp Cavillingness. 5 | 

+Ca‘villous, «. Ods. [ad. L. cavillos-us (f. 
cavilla: see CAVILand -ous); orad. OF, cavilles, 
-eux in same sense.] Full of cavils or cavilling ; 
(of persons) apt to cavil. 

1572 Bucnanan Detect. Mary in H. Campbell Love-lete, 
Mary Q. Scots 140 Though we would shift it off by cavil- 
lous expounding. 1377 Hettowrs Gaeuara’s Chron. 330 
Bassian was .. also more cauillous and troublesome. 1645 
Dicey Afan’s Soul viii, (1657) 78 Cavillous scruples, and wild 
doubts. 1726 Avuree Parerg. 56 Cavillous and unfaithful 
Advocates, by whose Fraud and Iniquily, Justice is de- 
stroy’d.  285r Gattenca tr. Marriott's Haly $4 ‘The | 
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war-ministry were lukewarm, cavillous, impencucae 
llence + Ca‘villously a/v.; Cavillousness. 

161 T. Norton Calvin's (ust. 1. xiii. (1634) 59 Falsly and 
cavillously they ascribe unto usa device of their owne braine. 
1648 Mitton Odbserv. Art, Peace (1851) §59 By the Covenant 
it self, since that so cavillously is urg'd against ns. 

(Cavilon, mistake for cavison =Cavusson, 

a 1641 Suckiine Brennoralt um, i, Rid with Cavilons, and 
with harsh curbs.] | 

+ Ca'vilsome, a. O¢s. rare. [f. Cavib + -somr.] 
Of the nature of cavil, cavilling. 

161x W. ScLaTER A’cy (1629) 270 In despight of all canil- 
some premisses. 1621 — 7'yfhes (1623) 1 None except cauil- 
some contradiction, , P 2 

Cavin (kevin). AZ7. [a. F. cavin :—OF¥. ca- 
vain, {. L. caves hollow.] A hollow way or natural 
hollow, sufficiently capactous to hold a body of | 
troops, and facilitate their approach to a fortress. 

1708 in Kersey; in Baitey, Jounxson, and mod. Dicts. | 

Caving (kévin), v4/. 56.1 [f£ Cavez.t + ine] 
The action of Cave z.! 

1867 Jean InceLow Story ef Doom vi. 23 The noon hath 
grown again in heaven, After her caving. 

Carving, vé/. st. [f. Cave v.3+-1nc1.] The 
action of Cave v.5, dit, and fig. ; usually caving ¢. 

1857 R. Tomes Amer. in Japan xiv. 330, Stakes or palis- 
ades are driven in along the cuttings, 10 prevent the earth 
from caving. 1865 Daily Tet. 18 Oct. 7/4 ‘There will be 
such a caving-in and bulging-out of worthless party walls, 
1870 Echo 11 Nov., The pnblic regard it suspiciously. They 
seem to think it the prelude to ‘caving Alice . 

Caving, -ings, caving-rake: scc Cave v.4 

Carving, ff/.a. [f. CAVE v.+-1NG 2] Form- 
ing eaves, overhanging. Also, Falling in, through 
being hollowed out beneath. 

1850 Lyeue 2nd Tistt U.S. U1. 214 A caving bank on one 
side, and an advancing sand-bar .. on the other. @ 1877 
Ocwa Fricotrin 1. 350 The deep slopes of caving cliffs. 

Cavish: see under Cavy 54.1 

Cavitary (ke'vitari), a. and sé. [f L. cavttas 
hollow, cavity + -ARY; ef. voluntas, voluntary.) 

+1. Having a cavity: used asan epithet of those 
intestinal worms which have a distinet mouth and 
aitus. (Adaptation of Cuvier’s term, vers cavi- 
tatres, in his division of intestinal worms.) Also 
as sb. Obs. 

1835 Kirsv //ad. & fst. Anim, 1. xi. 319 The Infusories 
and Polypes, and the Cavitaries of that author (Cnvier). 
1836-9 Toop Cycl, Anat. 11. 117/2 A third order of Cavitary 
Entozoa. 1847 Nat. Encycl. 1. 751/2 The cavilary intes- | 
tinal worms (ca@le(mintha). 4 i 

2. Of the nature of, or belonging to, a cavity. 

1861 Hutme tr. Moguin-Tandon w vu. xiii. 397 A small | 
cavitary vesicle. 1878 Beit Gegenbauer's Comp. Anat. 51 
Thehollow cavitary system which forms the hamal passages. 

Cavitied (ke'vitid), pi. a. [f next +-Ep.J 
Having cavities. 

1864 Owen is cited by WensTer. 

Cavity (ke-viti). Also 6 cauyte, cauitie. 


’ [a. F. cavité, in 13th ec. cavetd, (=It. cavité, Sp. 


cavidad), on L, type *cavitat-em (prob. in late L. 
or Romanic), f. cav-zs hollow; sce -ITY.] 

+1. Hollowness. Obs. rare. 

a 3679 T. Goopwin Wks. IL. 565 (R.) The fire of an oven 
into which fire is put to heat it, and the heat made more 
intense by the cavity or hollowness of the place. ae 

2. A hollow place; avoid or empty space within | 
a solid body. | 

154: R. Coptann Galyen's Terap.2 )j, Before that the 
cauyte be replete with flesshe. 1603 Hoitanp //utarch’s 
Mor. 1022 The cavities as well of the mouth as of the 
stomacke. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth (1723) 1. 24 
Within or without the Shell, in its Cavity or upon its Con- 
vexity. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 3 Creatures 
whose hearts are divided into four cavities—Mamunalia and 
Birds. 1862 Stantey Few. Ch. (1877) I. viii. 159 ‘The well’, 
the deep cavity sunk in the earth by the art of man, 1878 
Huxtev Physiogy. 192 Little cavities, or vesicles, in this 
scoria, or cellular lava. 4 

3. ‘In naval architecture, the displacement formed 
in the water by the immersed bottom and sides of 
the vessel’ (Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bh.). 

c1830 Rudim, Navig, (Weale) 104 Centre of Cavity, or of 
Displacement, the centre of that part of the ship’s body 
which is immersed, and which is also the centre of the ver- 
tical force that the water exerts to support the vessel. 

Cavolinite (kevolfnait). AZiz, [Named 1826, 
after Cavolinz, an Italian naturalist: see -1rE.] A 
variety of nephelite, found on Vesuvius, character- 
ized by a silky lustre. 

1826 Amer. Fral. Sc. X1. 260. 


CAW. 


|| Cavo-rilie-vo. [It. (ka-vo rélyé-vo) = hollow 
relief] A style of relief in whicl the highest 
portions of the figures are ot a level with the 
general surface; much used in Egyptian sculpture. 

Cavort (kavgut), v. U.S. vudgar. [Etymology 
uncertain. Bartlett says, a corruption of czrvet. 

The Slang Dict. 1874 has ‘Cavaulting, in vulgar phrase 
equivalent to “horsing"; Lingua Franca cavodta. From 
this comes the Americanism “cavorting” running or riding 
around in a heedless or purposeless manner’. But these 
statements require verification. Webster (Suppl.) conjec- 
tures Sp. cavar lo dig, excavate, paw as a horse; which 
has neni to recommend it.] 

inér, To curvet, prance, caper about, frisk, bonnd : 
said of a horse, or rider, and henee ¢varsf. 

«1848 Major Jones's Courtsh. 41 (Bartlett) A whole gany 
..came ridin’ up, and reinin’ in, and prancin’ and cavortin’. 
— Georgia Scenes ibid., On horseback .. he cavorted most 
magnanimonsly, 1843-4 Hatimurton Same Slick Eng. xv. 
(Hoppe) Old Clay in a pastnr’.. snorlin’, cavorlin’, attilu- 
dinizin’ of himself. 1873 Baty Lye ie Dandury 58 For 
one whole hour you have been cavorting around on that 
bed. /éid. 110 N snapping and cracking, and general 
cavorting of hemlock timber, new shingles, window glass. 
1883 B. Warre Carg. Woods i. 9 Cavorting round this yer 
spot for the last lalt-hone. 

+Ca'vous, @ Ods. [ad. L. cavis-us, f. cav-us, 
-um, hollow: sec -ous.] Hollow, eoncave. 

1698 Motyxeux in PA. Trans. XX. 217 One of the joints 
of the Causway .. is Cavous, both at ‘Top and Botrom. 
19717 J. Fox Wandercr No. 14 What Snoul was ever so 
cavous. unless that of a Death's Head? 1750 G. Hvoenes 
Barbados 58 Large cavous Icicles, which hung down. 

+Ca-vy, -ey, 54.1 Ods. A familiar or con- 
temptuous abbreviation of Cavanier. (Cf. Can, 
56.2, Cave sé.2.)  Uence Ca'vish a. 

1645 Relat, Defeat to Skellum Greenvile 4D. In the 
meane while .. were at least sixty great gunnes shol off, 
which beat up the dirt bravely abont the Cavies eares. 
1650 A.B. Mitat. Polemo 15 The Cavies being at that 
time ready to turn anything, except Roundliead, for some 
money to be chirpingly drunk, 1664 A. Brome Poems 124 
‘The Roundheads and Caveys no more shall be named. 
1650 A. B. Afutat. Polemo 29 Vhe Cavish Remora’s of this 
Nation shall have their bellies full of rebelling and jarres. 

Cavy \kéivi), 54.2 [modification of Casiat, the 
Galibi name in French Guiana. (Perh. througle 
Sp. or Pg.) Also Fr. cavéd, mod.L.. cavia.] 

A rodent of the genus Cavéa or family Cavidw, 
all natives of Aimeriea, of which the Guinea-pig 
and the Capybara are the chief species. 

1796 SrepMAN Suriname 11. xxii. 153 The long-nosed Cavy 
.-or Indian Coney, is also very common in Surinam, 1813 
Binciey cline, Biog. 1.356 Of the Cavy tribe. The Cavics 
have, in cach jaw, lwo wedge-shaped front lecth, and eight 
grinders. 1837 M. Donovan Dom, Econ, UW. 95 The Javan 
Cavy..is not found in Java, but inhabits Surmam. 1838 
Penny Cyc. X1, 480/2 Guinea Pig, Restless Cavy. 

Carvy, 34.3 dial. Corruption of Peccavi. 

1863 Mas. Toocoop Vortst. Dial, She begged cavy, and 
he forgave her. 

+Carvy,@ Obs. [f. Cave sb.1+-¥1.] Of the 
nature of a cave. 

1614 Cuapman Oryss. 1x. 57 Divine Calypso, in her cavy 
house. : 

Cavy, variant of Caviz, hen-coop. 

Caw (k9), év¢. and sd. Also 7 kaw. [Innitative.] 

1. A representation of the cry of a rook or crow. 

1676 Ernerrpce Jan of Aode v. ii. (1684) 80 Methinks 1 
hear the hateful noise Of Rooks already—Kaw—Kaw— 
Kaw. ¢1780 Cowper Yackdaw v, Church, army, physic 
law .. Is no concern at all of his, And says—what says he? 
—caw. 1797 G. Couman By. Grins, Maid of Aloor it, The 
hoarse crow croaked caw! caw! caw ! 

attrib, 1874 Pusey Lent. Sernt. 138 A monotonous, caw- 
caw repetition of the same lie. 

2. sé. The ery or call of a rook, crow, raven, cte. 

1666 Drypen inn. Alirab, 87 The daslard crow .. With 
her loud kaws her craven kind does bring. 1820 Keats 
Fancy 45 Rooks, with busy caw, Foraging for sticks and 
straw. 1878 J. Butter New Zeal. 1. Introd, 17 The song 
of the lark, the caw of the rook. 

Caw (kd), v. Also 7 kaw. 

1. intr. Of rooks, crows, ravens, ete.: To utter 
their nattral cry. 

xg90 Snaks. A/ids. N. 1. ii, 22 Russed-pated choughes.. 
(Rising and cawing at the guns report). 16.. Locke (J. 
Jackdaws kawing and fluttering about the nests. @ 1800 
Cotertpcr Aavex, Round and round flew the Raven, and 
cawed to the blast. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk II. 195 
The rooks cawed from the .. tree tops. a 

2. éransf. Of persons: To make a similar sound, 


or one contemptuottsly likened to it. : 

1589 Pafpe w. Hatchet Eijb, Like dawes, you will be 
cawing a bout Chnrches. 1756 Westev HAs. (1872) IT. 381 
He cawed and cawed, but could utter nothing, hardly three 
words together. ' F 

8. trans. Zo caw orf: to utter with cawing. 

1616 Hozvpay Persius 323 (Thou] Hoarsly crow-like 
caw’st out some idle thing. 

Hence Caw'ing v4/. sd. and ppl. a. , 

1613 W. Browne Srit. Past.1.v, The carly rising Crow 
with clam’rous kawing. 1670 J. Crarince Shepi, of Ban- 
bury's Rutes iii, The cawing of ravens. 1784 Cowper Task 
1, 203 Cawing rooks, and kites that swiin sublime. @ 186x 
Croucn Lond. Idyll 19 ‘The cawing birds above. 

Caw, var. of Cor, the rot in sheep. 

Caw, var. of ca’, Sc. form of CALL v. 

Caw me, caw thee: see Ka v.; cf. Cuaw v. 


Cawation, humorous for cawing; see -ATION. 


CAWEL. 


Cawcion, cawdel, ctc: see Cav-. 

Cawdie, -dy, obs. ff. of Capnig. 

Cawed, var. of Corb, affected with sheep-rot. 

+ Cawel. O¢s. [OE. cazwel, cawl, caul, ad. L. 
caul-ts cabbage: sce Cau, Cove, Kave.] Cab- 
bage, colc, kale. Also in comd., + cawel-hert, a 
name applied to the hare; + cawel-wurm, a 
caterpillar, kaleworm. 

«wro00 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 202 Cetulus, cawel. c¢ 1000 
xeric Voc, ibid. 121 Gurgudio, cawelwurm. ¢ 1000 Sa.r. 
Leechd, 11, 336 Sele him etan gesodenne cawel. /éid, I. 
240 Wild cawel. Jérd. 1. 106 
13325 Names Hare in Rel, Ant. 1. 134 In the worshipe of 
the hare.. The cawel-hert, the wortiroppere. 

Cawel: see also CAWL, fish-creel. 

Cawepys: see CHAvEPYS, Ods. 

Cawes, obs. form of Cause. 

Cawf, Sc. form of CaLr!, Carr. 

Cawght, ctc.: see Cav-. 

Cawk, 54.1 Also cawke, (8 calk, g cauk, 
eaulk). [A variant spelling of Caux.] 

1. «A miner's term for native sulphate of barium’ 
(Watts Diet. Chem.), or heavy spar. 

1653 [nee Cavk]). 1676 J. Beaumont in Phil Trans. 
XI. 732 ‘The Stones..move in Vinegar. ..ending forth bub- 
bles, as I find Cawk will very freely. rzz2 Phil. Trans. 
Abr. UW. 553 Cawk is a ponderous white Stone found in 
the Lead Mines. 1783 Wituerine in Prd, Trans. LX XIV. 
307 Terra ponderosa Vitriolata, Calk or Cauk. 1806 
Gazetteer Scott. 398 Ina matrix of sulphate of barytes or 
cawk. 811 Pinkerton Pefrad. 11.574 The .. cauk-spar, 
since called barytes. 1813 Bakewrty Jatrod. Geol, (1815) 
289 The matrix .. is caulk or the sulphat of baryles. 1877 
Oumwa Jack 111. 25, 1 picked him out an atom of cawke and 
a morsel or two of Blue-John. 

. =Cack, chalk. 

Cawk (kk), 5.2 [Imitative.] The cry of sone 
birds, rooks, divers, cte. 

1856 Kane fret. ExAé. 1. xai. 269 These last flew very 
high, emitting at regular intervals their reed-like ‘kawk'. 
1879 Jerrenies Wid Life ta. S.C. 276 Vhose [rooks} that 
ure diving utter a gurgling sound like Ihe usual cawk pro- 
longed—‘ caw-wouk *. 

Ilence Cawk v. 

1763 Life J. Churchman (1780) 297, | thought } saw also 
the raven fly, cawking, to and fro, but he did not return. 

Cawk, var. of Cauk, Cauuk, 

Cawker, variant of CauLKER; also of CALKER?. 

1820 Scott JJonast, xxaiv, The shoe was made by old 
Eckie..1 would swear to the curve of the cawker. 

Cawkin, obs. f. CaLkin. 

Cawky (koki,@. Also eauky, caukey. [f. 
Cawk 56.1 + -y.] Containing cawk, barytous. 
(Perhaps also — Cuaky¥.) 

1676 J. Beaumont in Ard. Trans. X1. 730 A white Cawky 
stone. 1729 Woopwarp Fossrds (J.\, A white eae cauky 
spar, shot or pointed. 1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. SJ, 
Caukey ore. /bid. sv. Brassil, Veins that are Caukey. 

+ Cawl (kol). Ods. exc. dial, In 1 cawel, 
(couel, eeawl), 6-9 cawell, (9 cowel(l, -all), 
1-9 cawl. [OF. cazw/, ceawv/, basket.J] A basket ; 
in modern Cornish dialect, a fish-basket or crecl. 

a zoo Lpinal Gloss. 305 Corvis (cortis), couel. a 800 Cor- 
pus Gloss. 523 Corbus \-ts', cauuel. «893 K. #ivrrep Oros. 
Iv. Vill. § 4 Pact folc.. heora cawlas afylled hafdon. cgso 
Lindisf, Gosp, Matt. xiv. 20 Tuoelf ceawlas Sacra scread unga 
fullo [Mark vi. 43 ceaulas), c10g0 Voce. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
365 Corwis, cawel, 15968 Wills & Inv. N.C. (1835) 285 One 
almerye and a cawell wtt a cownter [Here the meaning is 
doubtful). 1865 Esquiros Corned! 136 Women, with bent 
backs, loaded with a dorser called a cowel .. bear the 
enormous loads of fish from the boats to the beach. 1880 
Miss Courtney IV. Cornw. Gloss. (1. D. S,), Cowall, 
Cawell, a basket to hold fish, carried by the fish-wives. 
1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, 293 A Lamprey Cawl. A 
et Basket. 

Cawl(e, obs. form of Cau ! and 2, Cawet. 

Cawlewort: perh. var. of CoLewort, q. v. 

1sq4x R. Coprann Guydon's Formudl, Y iij, Plasters of 
mountpyller of red cawleworts soden wt lye of asshes. 

Cawm(e, obs. form of Cau. 

| Cawney, cawny (k@ni). [a. Tamil fan? 
property, land (Yule).] A measure of land used 
in the Madras Presidency: about 1} acre. The 
systematic spelling is £dv7, 

1807 E. Bucnanan Afysore, elc. I. 6(Y.) The proper canay 
would only contain 43,778 feet. 188 J. B. Norton Tufics 
224, 17,673 cawnies consisted of irrigated land. 

|| Cawquaw (ko‘kw6). [Native nainc in Cree.] 
The Urson or Canadian Porcupine “rethizon dor- 
Sates, whose spines are uscd by tle Indians as 
ornaments. 

1840 Penuy Cycl. XVILE. 4725/2 The.. Canada Porcupine 
of Forster... Cawquaw pf the Cree Indians; and Ooketook 
of the Esquimaux. 

Cawr-, caws-, cawt-: see Cav-. 

|| Caxa, caxee, obs. ff. Cast 56.2; cf. Pg. catxu. 

3727-5: Cuanbers Cyc?. s. v., Old caxas..nearly the same 
with the caches of China, and the cassies of Japan. 
Morse der. Geog, 11. 503 ‘Vhe caxee .. is made of a white 
metal of about the size of our farthing, with a small square 
hole driven through the middle. 

+ Caxon ! (kaksan). [? from the personal sur- 
name Caxon.] A kind of wig. now obsolete. 

1756 Cawtnorn Poems (1771) 77 Though that trim artist, 
barber Jackson, Spent a whole hour about your caxon. 
1763 Genti, Mag. 233 I've let ny hair grow, and have 


n cawles [v. ~ caules] leaf. | 
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thrown off my caxon. 17991 Huppresrpep Sedwag. 117 
The wortbies at Rag Fair old caxons who barter. 1828 
Miss Mitrorp Mrélage Ser. 1, (7863) 34 The caxon worn 
by the then Archbishop of Canterbury. 1834 Sovtury 

lector cxii, (1862) 270 A wig which, with all proper respect, 
«I cannot bul honestly denominate a caxon. 

|\Caxon”, ?O%s. [OSp. caxon, now cajon 
(kaxo'n), augm. of caxa, now caja Case, chest; ef. 
Fr. catsson Caisson, It. casone Cassoon.] A case 
or chest of ores prepared to be refined. 

1669 Laat Sanpwicn tr, Barba's Art Mettals u. xii. 37 
Ile shall certainly know what Silver the Caxon contains. 
Jéid. 40 How much materials they are to put into a Caxon 
or Chest. 1674 PArl. Trans. 1X. 212 What he is to do 
before he incorporates the Caxon for refining. 177§ in Asn; 
and in mod. technical Dicts. 

*, A inisprint of this as caro in Chambers Cyc/. 
Supp. 1753, is copied by Todd and later Dicts. 

Caxton (karkstan). [f. thc proper name.] 

1. c2iipt. A book printed by William Caxton (died 
1492), the first English printer. 

_ 1811 Disnin Biblio, (ed. 2) 502 Froin so many Caxtons.. 
11 would be difficult to select_a few, which, etc. 1870 W. 
Beanes (¢/t/e) How to tell a Caxton, 

2. A varicty of printing-type, imitating that first 
used in England by Caxton, introduced by Vin- 
cent Figgins in 1855 (for his reprint of thc Chess 
book). 

Hence Caxto-nian a., of or pertaining to Caxton. 

1811 Dinpin Liddiont, (ed. 2) 499 The love of black-letter 
lore and Caxtonian lypography. 

+ Ca‘xy. Ofs. rare-'. (?) A dim. of Caxon]. 

1749 Dulcincad 8 His Caxy’s powder'd ev'ry Day. 

Cay (ké', k7). Also Kry2, q.v. [ad. Sp. cayo 
shoal, rock, barrier-rcef, OF. cay, caye sand bank 
or bar, in med.L. caium. Diez cites from the 
pseudo- Isidore Gl, faz ‘ cancelle’, kaz7 ‘ cancelli’, 
bars, barriers; and refers it to Celtic cae, pl. caton 
‘munimenta’ in Oxf. glosses. Cf. Welsh cae 
hedge, Breton faé embankment. The sense with 
which it was applied to the reefs, was thus that of 
‘bars, barricrs’, Orig. the same word as Quay, 
q.v. In r7the. Eng, sey was pronounced say 
ke), whence, by assimilation, cay was also writtcn 
key, spelling now usual it the West Indies. 

A low insular hank of sand, nud, rock, coral, etc. ; 
a sandbank ; a range of low-lying recfs or rocks ; 
orig. applied to such islets around the coast and 
islands of Spanish America. 

1707 Stoaxe Jamaica 1. Introd. 86 Called by the 
Spaniards Cayos, whence by corruption comes the English 
word Keys. 1769 Faccoxerk Dict. Alarine (1789), Cates, a 
ridge of rocks, or sand-banks ; called in the West Indies, 
keys. 1790 Beatson Nav, § Mit, Alent. 1. 134 The misfor. 
tune to lose the Tyger on a cayo near the island of Tortuga. 
1858 in Merc. Alar. Mag. V. 159 ‘The Light on Bush Cay 
[Florida]. 1860 /éé¢. VIL. 72 A beacon. .has been crected on 
this Cay [in Australia]. 1873 Act 364 37 Vict. c. 6 Preamb., 


| The islands and cays commonly known nnd designated as 


the ‘Caicos Islands’, 1884 Littedl's Living Age 674 The 
entrance. .is protected by cays or coral reefs, 

Cayak, var. of Kayak, Esquimaux canoe. 

Cayenne (ké1,en, kaijen). Forms: 8 cayan, 
kayan, kian, kyan; also ehian, ehyan. [In its 
actual fortn, referred to Cayenne, the chief town of 
French Guiana (founded 1634); but this is app. 
only popular ctymology, as the name in Tupi 
(Brazilian) is given by Martini, p. 419, as Lyynda, 
gittynha, also guiya. Gul. Piso, De Indiz utrius- 
gue Re Nat, et Med, (1658) has ‘ guiya sive Piper 
Brastliensis, The name Cayenne Pepper is un- 
known to French, and the Ger. Cayenne-p/feffer is 
prob. from Eng. (The somewhat archaic pro- 
tiune. (kaian:) survives from the earlier ae 

(Also called Cayenne gether). A very pungent 
powder obtained from the dried and ground pods 
and sceds of various species of Capfsicune, esp. 
Co annuum aud C. frutescens, of South America ; 
used as a condiment in cookery and asa stimu- 
lant in medicine ; formerly called Guinea pepper. 

1756 P. Brown Jamaica 177 The Cayan pepper or butter 
of the West Indies. 1774 [Mesto Afag. VW. 447 Her 
mouth had been so heated witb Chian. 1784 European 
Alag. 11. 68 Wis temper hot as Kayan, taste uncouth. 1782 
Scnotre in PAtl Trans. UXXINI. 93 Seasoned with 
Cayenne pepper. 1796 Mars. Guasse Cookery iii. 28 Put to 
it..chyan, salt... and a little lemon juice. 1809 W. Irvine 
Anickerb, (1861) 87 Hideous crimes, which, like cayenne in 
cookery, do give a pungency and flavour to the dull detail 
of history. 1823 Byron Don Juan x. Ixxii, Leavening his 
blood as cayenne doth a curry. 

b. fig. 

1784 New Spect, vu. 4/2 Uf you season it with a little 
Kyan of Scandal. 1836 Hor. Smimn Tin Trientp. (1876) 
216 Jokes—the cayenne of conversation and the salt of life. 
3886 Sat, Rev. 6 Mar. 328/2 The cayenne pepper of inceu- 
diary speeches. . 

Caye‘nned, ///. a. [f prec. +-Ep.] Seasoned 
with cayenne ; fig. spiced, hot. 

1803 Lams in final Mem. Wks. (2865) 225, 1 have left 
off cayenned eggs. 1837 New Alonthly Alag. L. 290 The 
panegyric is very handsomely cayenned. 1872 KE. Yates 
Castaway (Hoppe), There were devilled biscuits and 
cayenned legs of poultry. 


CAYUSE. 


Cayer, obs. form of Quinx (of a book). 

Cayle, obs. form of Kate, cabbage. 

Cayles, obs. form of Kay.es, ninepins. 

Caylewey, var. form of CALEWEY, Oés., a pear. 

Cayleyan (kétlijin), a. & sb. A/ath. [Named 
after Prof. Cayley of Cambridge.] Name of a 
certain curve of the third or higher order. 

¥ SaLuon ri mag Pl. Curves _v. (1879) 15: The 
Cayleyan may also be considered as the envelope of lines 
which are cut in involution by the polar conics pf a cubic. 

Caym, obs. form of CAIN. 

Cayman, caiman (ké!'min), Forms: 7 
caimain, 9 kay-, kaiman. [Jn Sp. and Pg. caz- 
man, F, caiman, app. from Carib, Martini, 
Galié? (Mainland Carib) Dict. has ‘cayman croco- 
dilus’; Rochefort (¢ 1660) //es Antilles 225 ‘le 
crocodile que les insulaires nomment cayeman. 
Littré cites Carib Acayortman ‘crocodile’, from 
Did. Fr. Caraibe of P, Raymond Breton, 1661. 

Very positive statements, however, assert the word Io be 
African, from Congo ; Pigafetta 1598 (¢vans. in Yule) says‘ In 
this river (Zaire or Congo). .mighty great crocodiles, which 
the country people there call cafman’ And Cuvier Régne 
Animal, Sanri (transl.) UX. 196 says ‘Tbe slaves on their 
arrival from Africa, at sight of a crocodile, gave it imme- 
diately the name of cayman. It would appear from this 
that it was tbe negroes who spread the name throughout 
America’. But as Bontius 1631 (cited by Yule) says Cayman 
is the name ‘per totam Indiam’ (i.e. the East hadiass the 
name appears to be one of those like anaco, and dove, 
boma, which the Portuguese or Spaniards very early caught 
up in one part of the world, and naturalized in anetiet: | 

A name applied to some large saurians of the 
crocodile family, a. The genus of these confined 
to Amcrica, and distinguished from the true croco- 
diles mainly by the shortness and roundness of the 
inuzzle, and the inferior development of the webs 
between the toes; also called ALLIGaToR. b. esp. 
The species of this genus found in the tropics of 
South America, chicfly 4. palpebrosus and trigon- 
aius, as distinguished from 4. Lucius, the North 
American species, to which the term a//igator is 
morc particularly applied. c¢. Loosely applied to 
all large American saurians, some of which are 
true crocodiles; and sometimes extended even to 
those of Africa or Asia, 

1577 Frameron Fay/ndl Newes w. (1596) 73 b, Caimanes, 
that are called Lagartos [in New Garde, X Gace 
West ind. xii. (1655) 45 The great Lisarts, pr Caimains 
[on same page, Caymanes), 1668 Phil, Trans, 111. 793 
The Stone in the Stomach of a Cayman or Crocodile, 
1699 Dampier Voy. Ih. u. ii, 75 At the Isle Grand Cay. 
manes, there are Crocodiles, but no Alligators, At Pines 
by Cuba, there are abundance of Crocodiles, but 1 can. 
not say there are no Alligators .. Both kinds are called 
Caymanes by the Spani 1774 Gotpsa, Nal, fist. 1V. 
ut) he crocodile, properly so called, and the cayman or 
alligator. 1796 Stepan Sarinane 1. vii. 145 The alligator 
or cayman (as called by the nalives and negrocs). Jérd. 146 
That [name) which the Indians called them by, viz. the 
cayman, 1831 ‘T'verman & Bennet Foy. II. liii. 523 They 
[native fishermen in Madagascar] frequently have to dispute 
with a kayman (the alligator) for their properly. 1836 
Maceituvaay tr. Hamboldt's Trav. xxiii. 324 He cannol 
bathe on account of the caymans. 1885 Stivenson Dyna- 
miter 159 See, where the caiman lies ready to devour us, 

+Caynard, Os. [a. ¥. cagnard sluggard 
(according to Littré, f. It. cagva bitch, fem, of 
cane dog): see -ARD.] A lazy fellow, a sluggard ; 
a term of reproach. 

1303 R. Brune Mandi. Synue 8300 A kaynarde ande a 
olde folle. @ 1310 in Wright ea P. xxxix. (2842) 110 ‘This 
croked cayuard sore he is a-dred. ¢1386 Cnaucer Jiy/‘s 
Prot. 235 See, olde caynard, is this thin array? 

+Cayolac, cayelac, cayolaque. Os. [Ma- 
lay £aye wood, /aka the wood of Alyristica mers 
(or? Zanarius major) used as incense (Crawford).] 
(See quots.) 

1588 Parke Ir. Alendosa's China 4 Euerie morning and 
euening they do offer vnto their Idolles frankensence, ben- 
iamin, wood of aguila, and cayolaque. 16a5 Purcnas 
Pilgrims Wt. 177 (¥.) A sweet wood which they call 
Cayolaque, 1950 Beawes Ler Mervat. (1752) 794 {Car- 

oes on return from Siam Io Cauton carry] Caye-lac.. for 
uruing before their Pagods. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, 
ere an aromalic wood obtained in Siam. 
ayr(e, var. Cain v. Obs. to turn, go. 

Cayro: see Corr. 

+ Caysel. 06s. Some plant. 

@ 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 13 Srasica, caysel 
secundum quosdam, /dfa. 26 Aannas, caysel, 

Cayser, obs. var, of Kaiser. 

Caytef, -tif, etc., obs. ff. CaiTirr. 

Cayuse (kayi's). U.S. local. [Said to be 
from the language of the Chinook Indians of 
Oregon.] ‘A common Indian pouy’ (Scribner's 
Afag. II. 510). 

1882 Slackw, Mag. Dec. 768, 1 stopped to let the old 
cayuse rest. 1885 Century i » Nov. 33 As firm a seat .. 
as any cowboy that ever put leg over a cayuse. 

Caz, Thieves cant, [cf Du. faas, MDu. fése, 
L. caseus.] Cheese. Cf. Cassan. 

812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Caz, cheeze; As good as 
caz, is a phrase signifying that any projected fraud or rob- 
bery inay be easily and certainly accomplished. 

Cazee, cazy, var. Kazi, Indian Cavi or judge, 


CAZIMI. 


Cazern, var. of CASERN. 

Cazibi, obs. form of Cassava. 

Cazimate, obs, form of CASEMATE, 

{| Caczimi. Astro/, Obs. ‘Among the Arabian 


astronomers the center or middle of the sun’. 


(Chambers Cycl. Supp.). Jn cazimt: said of a 
planet when distant not more than 17. minutes, 
or half its apparent diameter, fromm the sun, 

1614 Tomuis Afjumazar in Dodsicy VII. 171 (N.) V1 
find the cuspe and Alfridaria, And know what planet is in 
Cazimi. 1632 Massincrr City Afad. u. ii, Saturn out of all 
dignities .. and Venus in the south angle elevated above 
him, in cazini of the sun, declare rule, preéminence, and 
absolute sovereignty, in women. 1647 Liniy Chr. Astrol. 
xix. 113 A Planet is..in the heart of the Sunne, or in Cazimi, 
when he is not removed from hin 17 min. {Hence in Pri 
urs, Kersev, Baitry, etc.) 

Cazique, var. of CAcIQUE. 

Cazzan, cazzons: see CASING. 

Ce- in OE. words, has become Cn- or K-, q. v. 
No modem word in ce- is of Old English origin, 

Ce (s7), name of the letter C. Cf. Cir. 

Ce, obs. spelling of Sra, SEE, and in many words 
for SE- q. v. 

Ceace, obs. form of CEASE z. 

Ceal, obs. form of SEAL, CEIL. : 

{| Ceanothus (s/,inaw pis). [mod.L., ad. Gr. 
xedvoos a kind of thistle’ (Liddell and Scott).J 
Red-root ; a genus of flowering shrubs, belonging 
to the order Rhawnacer. The species C. amert- 
canus, cultivated in English gardens, is known in 
America as ‘New Jersey Tea’. 

1882 Garden 25 Feb. 129/2 The plant... grew against a 
south wall mingled with the dense growth of a Ceanothus. 


Cear, Ceare, Cearment, obs. ff. Srar, CERE, 
CEREMENT, 

Cearge, var. of CIERGE, Ods., wax candle. 

Cearse, var. of SkarcR, Oés., sieve. 

+Cea'sable. Obs. rare. In 6 -yble. 
CEASE v. + -ABLE.] Liable to ceasing. 
ceasable: unceasing. 

1g10-20 Compl. too late maryed (1862) 7 Agenst the ryght 
canon of the holy byble Offens (have I] done to God never 
ceasyble, 

Cease (sis), v. Forms: 4-5 coss-en, cese, 4-6 
cesse, 6- cease, Also 4 sesse, ceesse, cece, 
sees, sesce, 4-5 cees(e, sesse, 4-6 ses(o, § sece, 
cecyn,ceysse, seace, seasse, seece, sees(e, seysse, 
seoyn, sesyn, S¢. ceiss, seiss, 5~6 ceasse, 6 
ceace, seas(e, seyse. [ME. cesse-2, 0. F. cesse-r 
(=Pr. cessar, sessar, Sp. cesar, Pg. cessar, It. ces- 
sare) :—L. céssdre to give over, stop, freq. of c&dcre, 
céss-um to yicld. Some of the obs. senses and 
constructions appear to be after L. céssire.] 

I. Intransitive. 

1, Of persons and other agents: To stop, give over, 
discontinue, desist (/vo, formerly of, an action) ; 
to come to the end or to an intermission of a 
state or condition of ‘being, doing, or suffering’. 
Formerly, cease off was used, like /eave off. 

1330 R. Bruxne Chron, (1810) 316 Pe kyng.. teld his 
barons how, bat nede behoued him ses. ¢ 1340 HampPotr 
Prose Tr. 10 Pat we sesse of all vyces. 138. WvcLiFr Sed. 
Wes. 1. Br pis amortysyng ber wolen nevere cesse. 
€3440 Vork Myst. xxii. 155 Sees of thy sawes, pou Sathanas. 
r509 Fisuer Ws. 1. (1876) 59 He .. neuer seaseth tyil it 
comes vnto the hyest parte of the soule. 1509 Barctay 
Ship cores (1874) 1. 97 Cease of your Foly. 1611 Biste 
Jonah t. 15 The sea ceased from her raging. 165: Honnrs 
Leviath, u. xxviii. 165 Are either Enemies, or else they have 
ceased from being so. 1761 Gray Fa/al Sisters 52 Sisters, 


cease; the work is done, 1832 TENNYSON Lofos-eaters 65 
Fold our wings, And cease from wanderings. 

b. Const. 2/. with Zo. 

138. Wycrir Servs. Sel. Wks, I. 139 pei wolen not. .ceesse 
to anoye hem silf in bilding of hye housis. 1485 Caxton 
Chas. Gt. 232 They seaced not to fyght. 1584 Grrene 47. 
4asto i, Cease off to inquire farther in the case. 1702 Pork 
Sapho 259 I'll. .either cease to live, or cease to love | 1876 
Green Short Hist, iii. § 2. (1882) x20 An excommunicate 
king had ceased to be a Christian. 

e. with pr. pple. expressing the action, after 
late L. cessare agens, used in the Vulgate in imita- 
tion of the construction of Gr. mabopa:. This 
construction coincides in form with 6b, which see. 

+ 2.= Cease from action : to rest, take rest, be or 
remain at rest. Obs. Cf. CEAsING vl, sd. 

3382 Wycur Joshua xiv. 153 The loond ceesside fro 
bataylis, 1483 Vide. abs Terentio 13b, Thow sesyste no 
tyme nor takist no hede to thy selfe. 1513 Doucras Axcis 
vit. i. 59 The uycht come, and all thing levand seisst. 1535 
CoverDALeE 2 E'sdr, xv, 22 My swerde shal not ceasse ouer 
them, that shed the innocent bloude, 165-60 STANLEY 
Hist. Philos, (x70x) 326/2 Matter .. will cease if none 
move it. 

3. Of actions, feelings, phenomena, etc.: To come 
to an end, be atanend. Formerly often conjugated 
with the auxiliary de; but some of thc examples 
may be rather passive of 8, 6, or 7. 

1300 Cursor AT, 6032 Prai for me now, moyses pi lauerd 
to do bis thoner ses, ¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus 11. 434 But 
cesyd cause, aie cecith malady. 1413 Lypc. Pyler, Sowle 
i. xl. (1859) 46 Now is al theyr noious labour secyd. 1535 


[f. 


Never 


207 


Coverpace Ps. Ixxxiv[v]. 3 O God oure Sauioure .. let 
thine anger ceasse from vs. 1541 Evvor /vage Gor. 91. 
1599 Suaks. “Zen. V,1. i. 67 It inust be so; for Miracles 
are ceast. 1620 tr. Boccaccto's Decameron 77 The modest 
murmure of the Assistants was ceased. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St. Pierre's Stud, Nat. 1799) 11. 418 fe tomb of his 
adversary will cease to be honoured. 1819 Afonthly Alag. 
XLVIIL. 30 The noise was ceas'd Of all the angelic ring. 
3879 Frovpe Cesar xiv. 211 The influx of Germans on the 
Rhine must cease. x 
+4. = Cease to exist: to come to an end, fail, 


become extinct, pass away. Ods. 

1382 Wyciir Lzek, xxxiv.25, I shal make for to ceese the 
werst beestis fro the erthe. 1393 Gowrr Conf. 11. 189 All 
moral vertu ceseth. 1586 THYNNE in slaimadz. (1865) 
Introd. 74 Concerning the high constables of England, 
which office ceassed and tooke end at the dnke of Bucking: 
ham. 1611 Bisux Devs. xv. 11 The poore shall neuer cease 
out of the land. 1710 Pripraux Orig. Tithes i. 20 When 
this Priesthood ceased, the Law..must cease also. 

II. Transitive. 

+5. To put a stop to (the action of others, a 
state or condition of things), to stop. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. Il. 9 Thus was cessed the debate Of 
love. ¢1399 Pol. Poems (1859) 11. 6 lle myghte oure deadly 
werre cesse. ¢1480 Lonetnictt Grarl xlv. 265 Sese this tem- 

est and this torment That we ben now inne, Lord. 15 

fore On the Passion Wks. 1300/2 The Pharisies woulde 
haue had hym ceace yt voice of the people hymself. 1610 
Barroucn Aleth. Physich 1. xxxis. (1639) 62 Sapa.. doth 
cease paine much more then swect wine. 1629 Miuton O/e 
Nativity 45 He, her fears to cease, Sent down the meek- 
eyed Peace. 1691 FE. Vavtor tr. Behaien'’s Threcfold Life 
xviii. 313 A dead mau’s sence is ceased. 

8. To leave off, discontinue (one’s own action ; 
formerly also, onc’s anger or other passions). 

exrgio Str Cleges 297 Sese your angrye mode! 1528 
Larpeach, Wolsey 178 in Vurniv, Ballads Jr. MSS. 1. 357 
Seas thyne insaciat covetous mynde 1548 Unana. Lrasn. 
Par. Pref. 4a, God of his mercie was willing to ceasse his 
wrath and vengeaunce, 1604 I. Grimston Srege of Ostend 
199 Whereby he might be constrayned..to cease the dayly 
alarmes which hee gaue. 1728 Gay Bege. Of. u, Cease your 
funning. a 1744 Porn Dyitg Chr. to Soul v. 5 Cease, fond 
Nature, cease thy strife. 175x Jounson Aamdl. No. 127 
p 6 Others have ceased their curiosity. 1849 Ruskin Sev. 
Lamps 3 To cease, for a little while, our endeavours. 

b. with 74/7. sb. as obj. 

The vbl. sb. represents an earlier pr. pple.: see 1c. 

1382 Wyciir Zphes.i. 16, 1..ceesse not doynge thankyngis 
(Vulg. v0 cesso eratias agens| for you. ¢ 1440 Cesta Kove. 
34 (Harl. MS.), Pei cessid never drinking by pe space of iij. 
days or iiij, @1533 Lp. Burners //uon xcili. 301 Desyre 
of hym in my name to sease fyghtynge. 1611 Bint Mevyeb. 
viii. 25 Fron the age of fiftie yeeres they shall cease waiting 
upon the service thereof. 1860’ T'yNpALt Gac. 215 Through- 
out the entire measurement the snow never ceased falling. 

e. ALtl. Cease fire: a word of command. 

1847 /ufantry Man, (1854) 87 The fire is continued until 
the bugle sounds the Cease. bid. 89 The Cease firing has 
sounded. 1859 Afusketry distr. 56 At the conclusion of the 
practice .. the bugler is to sound the ‘cease fire’, 1884 
Daily News 14 Mar. 6/3 ‘ Cease-fire* presently sounded. 

+7. To cause (an agent) to leave off (ofan action); 
to appease, bring to rest, quiet. Ods. 

cx320 Sexy Sag. 781 (W.) The grehound wolde nowt 
sessed be. ¢1325 4. A, Alirt. P. C. 391 Sesez childer of 
her sok, soghe hem so neuer. 1475 Caxton Yason 66), 
Ysiphile .. cessed herself of her lamentacions. 1480 — 
Chron. Eng. ecxlii. 282 They wold haue done moche harme 
«nadde the maire..seced hem with fayre wordes. 1526 
Tinpatr Acts xix. 35 When the toune clarcke had ceased 
the people. @1860 Rottann Crt. Venus 1. 5 Eolus..ceissit 
swyith the small foulis of their sang. 1575-85 Agr. Sannys 
Serm. (1841) 61 The .. Lord of our tranquillity hath ceased 
the waves of the sea, 

Cease (sis), sd. Also 4 ses, 5 ceasse. [a. 
OF. ces, f. cesser: see prec.] =CEasING, CEssa- 
tTI0onN, Ods. exc. in the still occasional Hrthout 


cease, without end, incessantly. (Cf. IF. savs cesse.) 

¢1330 Arth, & Aferl. 3188 Of swiche bataile nas no ses 
To the night fram arnemorwe. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 
64 The other he made to watche without ceasse. 1583 
Srusses Anat. Abus. u.57 They brought the world into a 
woonderfull perplexitie and cease. 1602 Suaks. //avr, ui. 
iii, 15 The cease of Maiestie dies not alone. 1662 R. 
Matuew Ux, Adch, § 99. 163 Which instantly hath caused 
cease ofpain. 1798 Log Vanguard 2 Aug. in Nicolas Diss. 
Nelson (1845) JTL. 54, 55 minutes past 2, a total cease of 
firing. 1877 E. Conner Sas. Faith ii. 65 We..think of 
space as .. extending without cease in all ieecuate 1880 
A. Mitcrent What is Civilis. 183 It is without cease and 
everywhere undergoing change. 

Cease, obs. f. of CESS, SEIZE. 

+Ceased, 7//. a. Ods. [f. Crase v.+-ED.] 
That has come to an end. 

1553 GrimaLpE Cicero's Offices 11. (1558) 81 The stinges of 
ceased libertie bee sharper than of libertie continued. 1633 
P, Fretcurr Purple fsi,m, xv, With never ceas’d dissension. 

Ceaseless (s/'slés), a. [f. CEasn sé. +-LEss.] 
Withont ceasing, unceasing, uninterrupted. 

1586 Martowe 184 Pt. Tamburi. v. j, Make our Souls 
resolve in ceaseless tears. 1593 SHaxs. Lauer. 967 Thou 
ceaseless lackey to eternity. 1764 GoLpsn. 7vav. 9 With 
ceaseless pain. 1843 ARNo.p Ast. Rome 11.145 We .. 
listen to their deep and ceaseless roar. 1873 SyMonps Gr’. 
Poets x. 314 Ceaseless beating of the spray. r 2 

Hence Cea‘selessly adv., without ceasing, in- 
cessantly ; Cea‘selessness, ceaseless quality. 

1593 Drayton £elog. x. 16 And me with hate, yet ceas- 
lesly pursue, 1869 Freeman Novnz. Cong, (1876) 111. xii. 
125 Every sort of canes was ceaselessly inflicted on the 
country around. 1877 Leccr Confucius 309 “'o entire 
sincerity there belongs ceaselessness. 


CECUTIENCY. 


+ Cea'ser. Ofs. In 6seasor,-our. [f. CRAsE 
v.+-ER!.] One who stops or puts a stop to. 

xg09 Hawes L.vamp, Virt, xi. 195 O kynge of loue, and 
seascr of dehate. did. xiii. 249 O amyable kynge, seasonr 
of debate. 

Ceasing (si'sin), vd/. sd. [£. CEASE v. + -INGT.] 

1. The action of the verb CEAsE, in its various 
senses ; cessation. [Vithout ceasing. incessantly. 

1340 Hamporr /’sa/tercxliv.[cxly.] 2 Ik day wipouten ces- 
synge. .isall lone be. 1490 Caxron Aveydos xxxvi.126 Thenne 
gaffe the kynge seassyng tohys wordes. _1g92 Greene lr? 
Conny-catch. ww. 19 The time of ceissing betweene the 
severall toyes and fancies hee plaied. 1611 Bistr a Thess. 
v.17 Pray without ceasing. 1748 WarpurTton Remarks 
Oceas. Ref. v. (R.) Spencer. .did not mean by abrogation 
accasing, but an alteration, 1862 Trexcu Pocms, Justin 
Mart. 11 The ceasing of this painfal breath, 

2. Comb. + ceasing-day, day of rest, sabbath. 

1382 Wen Lev, xxiii. 4 Thes ben the holy cesyng daie~ 
of the Lord. 

Ceasyble: sce CEASABLE. 

Cebaciec, Cebal, obs. ff. SeBacic, SABLE. 

Cebadilla: see CEVADILLA. 

+Cebe ll. Afusic. Obs. or Hist. See quot. 

1776 Sir J. Hawkins //ist. Afusic (1853) 11. 706 We meet 
also among the compositions of the English masters of the 
violin who lived in the time of Charles HI, with an air 
called the Cebell .. it appears to have been an air in duple 
time of four bars or neasures, only repeated in division at 
the will of the composer. .the several strains are alternately 
in the grave and the acute series of notes in the musical scale. 

Cebine sfboin), a. [f. Ckk-us +-1Nk: in mod. 
L. cebinus: sce below.] Of, or pertaining to, the 
family of monkeys of which the Cebns is the type. 

1863 Huxtey Dan's P20, Nat. ii, 80 Some of the Cebine apes. 

Cebocephalic (s*bostferlik’, a. [f. Gr. «7,80-s 
monkey + epad} head +-1¢.) Monkey-headed. 

1881 Nature XXIII. 235 A cebocephalic caprine monster. 

+ Cebratane. Os. [ad. Sp. cebratana, cerba- 
tana of same meaning, app. ad. Arab. (and Pers. , 
silky: sabafina, wlhin sabatina blowing tube 


for shooting birds (for which Piedro de Alcala has 
sarbatina, Dozy); also found in Pg. saratatana, 
It. cerbottana, ¥r. sarbatane, sarbacane.) 

A blow-pipe for shooting with. ; 

1671 in Skinner u. [who says it occurs only in a Dict]. 
1708-20 Krrsry, Celratan, a Trunk to shoot at Birds with 
Clay-pellets. 1775 in Asn. 

|| Gebus (sbis). [mod.L. a. Gr. «9Bos.] A 
genus of long-tailed monkeys. inhabiting the forests 
of S. America, including the Sapajous. 

1863 Bares Vat. A masons ix. (1864) 253, The White Cebus 
..inhabited the forests on the opposite side of the river. 
1871 Darwin Desc. Aan (1885) 70 Thus Renegger observed 
an American Monkey (a Cebus! carefully driving away the 
flies which plagued her infant. 

Cec, Cecchin, obs. forms of Sick, SEQUIN. 

Cece, obs. form of CEASE. ; 

+ Ceceril. Ols. [? £. Ce=C + cer?/=CERILLA, 
CEDILLA.] The letter C with a cedilla (¢). 

1753 CnamurrsCycl. Supp.s.v.Cedilla, The cedilla is called 
by some of our printers ceceril. A 

Ceche, Cechelle, obs. ff, Caron v., SATCHEL. 

Cecias, var. of Cactas, north-east wind, ; 

Cecils (sersilz), ‘A name for hashed beef 
(Simmonds Dict. Trade). Minced meat, crumbs 
of bread, onions, chopped parsley, ctc., with 
seasoning, made up into balls, sprinkled with 
bread-crumbs, and fried. 

1819 New Syst. Don, Cookery (Murray) 39 To dress .. 
Cecils, Mince any kind of meat, crumbs of bread, a good 
deal of onion, some anchovies, etc. .. make them into balls 
of the size and shape of a turkey’s egg, with an egg: 
sprinkle them with fine crumbs, and fry them of a yellow 
brown, 1831 New Syst. Cookery 51 ‘To dress the same 
(cold beef, '] called Cecils. 

Cecily, obs. form of CICELY. 

Cecions, obs. form of SESSIONS. 

Cecity (s7siti). arch. Also 6 cecite, -tie, 6-9 
emcity. [ad. L. cacitds, f. cwcus blind; cf. F. 
cécité, See -rty.] Blindness. (Usually fig.) _ 

1g28 Roy Sat. (1845), To leade men in blynde cecite. 
@ 600 Hooker Sevm. iti. Wks. 1845 II]. 749 Unreasonable 
cecity and blindness. | 184r D'Israrur A men, Lit, (1867) 355 
The cecity of superstition. 1848 Blackiv. Mag. LXIIL. 64 
His cecity was perhaps no absolute impediment to the dis- 
charge of his pastoral duties. 1882 M. ARNOLD Ode West. 
Abbey, After light’s term, a term of cecity. 


Cecograph (stkégraf). [£ Lb. cweus blind + 
Gr. cme to write.] A writing apparatus for 
the blind. 

185: Catalogue of Exhib. M11. 1187 Two pieces of appar- 
atus called ‘cecographo’ for writing in black characters 
and small hand. 1874 Kicut Dict. Mech., Cecograph, 
the French writing-apparatus for the blind; a chiragon. 


Cecum, var. of Cacuy, the blind-gut. 

Cecutiency (s‘kivfiénsi). [f£ L. cxcitient- 
pr. ppl. stem ‘of cweciitire to be blind, f. cacus 
blind. See -rxoy.] A tendency to blindness; 
partial blindness, » J 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £p. 1. xviii. 152 There is in 
them [moles] no cecity, yet more then a cecutiency. 1656 


in Brouxt Glossogr. 1755 in Jonson. 1881 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Cecutiency, dimness of vision. 


CECUTIENT. 


t Ceentient, a. Ofs—° [f.as prec.] Partially 
blind, dim-sighted. 1741-1800 in BAILEY. 

Ced, obs. form of Srp. 

Cedar (sido1). Forms: 1 ceder, -or, 3-6 
cedre, (4 cedri), 4-5 cedir, -ur, -yr, (cyder, 
-yv, sydyr), 6 ceder, 6- cedar. [ME. cedre, a. 
OF, cedre, ad. L. cedrus, ad. Gr. xé5pos 3 (the OF. 
repr. of cedrns would have been cterre). OE. ceder 
was directly ad. Lat.] 

1. A well-known evergreen conifer, the inns 
Cedrus of Linnseus, Ades Cedrus, Cedrus Lihans 
of other botanists, called Cedar of Lebanon from its 
most famous early locality. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. xxviiifix]. 5 Se God brycd pa hean ceder 
on Libano. a 1300 Cursor 37. 1379 pe fader in cedre pou 
sal take, A tre of heght, bat has no make. a1300 /. #. 
#s. clit. 16 Pe cedres of Yban Whilk he planted with 
his hand. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Ry xvii. xxiit. 
(Tollent. MS.) The cedre is moste hy3e tre, lady and quene 

n. arsz0 Myrr. Our Ladye 282 Cedre, is a tree.. 
so durable rALytrotteth neuer, 1§60 Distr (Genev.) Sone 
of Solonwn i.17 The heames of our house are cedars and 
our rafters of firre. 1588 Suaxs. 77¢. A..w. ili. 45 Marcus 
we are but shrubs, no Cedars we. 1725 BERKELEY Prop. 
Wks. I]. 222 ‘Yall cedars that sheltered their orange trees 
from the north wind. ¢ 1854 STANLEY Sinai & ad. ii. (1858) 


140 To them the cedar was a portent, a grand and awiul 
work of God. 


b. The wood of this tree. 


@ 1300 Cursor M. 8007 Wandis..Of cydyr, pyne. and of 
cypress. ¢ 1400 Marnxpev, ii. ro Cedre may not, in Erthe ne 
in Watre, rote. 1430 Lvpc. Chron. Troy u. ai, The tym. 
bre... Was halfe of Cedre as I reherse can, 1697 Drynen 
Virg. Georg. 1, 626 With Smoak of burning Cedar scent 
thy Walls. 1751 Cuasprrs Cycl, Cedar is of so dry a 
nature, that it will not endure to be fastened with iron 
nails. 1847 TeNxyson Princ... 331 In halls Of Lebanonian 


cedar. 

2. Applied to the genus Cedrws, or subgenus of 
Abies, which contains beside the Cedar of Leban- 
on, the Mount Atlas or Silvery Cedar ‘+f. or C. 
atlantica) and the Deodara or Indian Cedar A. 
or C. Deodara). The distinguishing character of 
the cedars consists in the evergreen leaves disposed, 
many together, in fascicles, and the erect cones with 
their carpels separating from the axis. 

3. Applied, with or without distinguishing cpithet, 
to various trees more or less reseinbling the trae 
cedar: including species of Cedrela, Juniperns, 
Thuja, Cupressus, Pinus, ete.: ¢. g. Barbadoes, 
Bermuda, Canary, Pencit-wood, Prickly, Virginia 
Red, White Cedar, which are species of Juniper: 
Barbadoes Bastard, Brazitian, Chinese, East 
Indian, Fatsa, Hominras, Jamaica, Red Austra- 
fan, Singapore, West Indian Cedar, which are 
specics of Cedrela; British Cotnmbian, Cal/- 
Sornian, White Cedar, which are Thujas; Aus- 
SACO, Goa, Oregon White, Port Orford IVhite 
Cedar, which are Cypresses. Bastard Cedar, in 
different countries, applied to species of Cedrela, 
Dysoxyton, Guazuma, Icica. The ‘cedar’ used 
for black lead pencils is the wood of Junipferns 
dermudiana and virginiana, which also yield Oi! 
of Cedar. Also Cape Cedar, I/iddringtonia 
jJuniperoides ; Dominica C., Bignonia Leucoxylon; 
Incense C., Libocedrus; Japan C., Cryptomeria 
Japonica; Queensland C., entaceras austrairs ; 
Red Californian C., Libocedrus decurrens ; Rus- 
sian C., Pinus Cembra; Watér C., Chamacy-paris. 

31793 Art's Improv. 1, 26 Above all, is commended, the 
Oil of Cedar, or thal of Juniper. 1725 Stoaxn. Yamaica 11. 
128 Cedar Tree [Funiperus Barbadensis). 11 hasa reddish, 
not close but lax, odoriferous wood. 1753 Cuamsers Cyc/. 
Supp. s. v., The cedar brought from Barbadoes and jen 
1s spurious sort. Cedar cups..are made out of the wood 
of the bastard cedar. 1756 P, Browne Yartaica 13 The 
cedar (Cedrela odorata) and mahogany :. may be raised 
with little care in all the waste hilly lands, 1794 MARTYN 
Kousseau’s Bot. xxix. 459 Bermuda Cedar is..imported for 
encasing black lead in pencils. 1856 OumsTED Slave States 
151 The main production {of the Great Dismal Swamp] has 
been of cypress and juniper, the latter commonly known as 
white cedar, atthe North, 1872 Otuvirr Elewm. Bot. 11. 247 
‘The wood of Aa virginiana is commonly used for 
* lead pencils’, under the name of Red Cedar. 1880 ‘Sitver 


& Co.’ S, Africa (ed, 3) 125 They are patches of Cape Cedar 
-. and this is the only locality fe WHER the tree is found, 


4. attrib. and Comb., as cedar beam (OF. =iree), 
forest, -nut, parlour, -pencil, pillar, -ratl, shade, 
-swamp, top, -tree, -woodl; cedar-coloured, -like 
adjs.; also cedar-bird, the American Wax-wing, 
Ampetis carolinensis, a species of Chattcrer hannt- 


ing cedar-trees; cedar-nut, the seed of Pinus 
Cembra, 


¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. ciiifiv]. 16 Cwice *ceder-beamas, pa Su 
cudlice sylfa zesettest. 1611 Bintx 1 Avugs vii. 2 With 
Cedar beames upon the pillars. 1871 Lowrtt Study Wind, 
(1886) 7 A flock of *cedar-birds comes. 1883 Century Mag. 
Sept. 686/2 Three nests of the cedar-bird ..in a single 
orchard, 1836 W. Irving Astoria I. 154 A “cedar canoe. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 36 A *cedar-coloured 
soil equally well-stapled. 1802 Sourury Thalada 1, xxii, 

he woodman‘s axe Open’d the *cedar-forest to the sun. 
1631 13. Jonson Nezw 2m an, i. (R.) His tall And growing 
gravity so “Cedar-like 
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Steppes $7 Each lady having a plate in her hand filled with 
“cedar nuts, which she was occupied in cracking and eating, 
1878 Mortey Diderot 11. 48 ‘The atmosphere of the *cedar- 
parlour. 1611 Diste 1 Aynes vii. 2 Foure rowes of "Cedar 
pillars, 1856 O_mstep Slave States 151 Rough poles of 
the juniper, under the name of *‘ cedar-rails ‘, are sent to 
New York. a1836 Mrs. Hemans Graves of Housch., The 
Indian knows his place of rest, Far in the *cedar shade. 
1876 PaGE Adv. Text.dk. Geol. xiv. 267 The pine-barrens 
and *cedar-swamps of America, r1g9a Swaxs. Ven. & Ad. 
858 “Cedar tops and hills seem burnished gold. ¢ 1000 Ags. 
fs, xxviiilix} 5 Pas Godes word brycb *cedor-treowu. 
161r Bistz Numb, xxiv.6 As Cedar trees beside the waters. 
— Ezra iii. 7 Cedar trees from Lebanon. 1719 De For 
Crusoe (1840) 1. xvi. 272, I pitched upon a .. cedar-tree. 
1611 BisLe 1 Chron, xxii. 4 whey of ‘I'yre, brought much 
*Cedar wood 10 Dauid. 1887 IAitaker's Almanack 442 
Among the chief exports of Costa Rica are tortoise-shell and 
cedar-wood. 

Cedared (sidaid)\, pf7.a. rare. 
-ED?.) Furnished with cedars. 

1820 Keats S¢. Agnes xxx, Cedar'd Lebanon. 
Lowen. Fireside Traz. 146 Cedared solitudes. 

+Ce‘darly, a. Ods. rare—'. Cedar-like. 

1633 T. Avams £.rf, 2 Peler iii, 18 Cedarly tallness, 

Cedarn \si'dain), a. poet. (f. CEDAR +-EN.] 
Of or pertaining to cedar-trees ; made of cedar. 

1634 Mitton Comus 988 West winds .. Aboul the cedarn 
alleys fling. .cassia‘s balmy smells. 1816 Co.eripce A’ndla 
han, Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover. 1856 
Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh vy. 510 He cut his cedarn 
poems, fine As sketchers do their pencils. 18g9 ‘'ENNySoN 
Enid 136 Moving toward a cedarn cabinet. 

+Ce‘dary, a. In 7 cedry. [f. Cepar+-y¥!: 
cf. sugary, watery.) Waving the colour or pro- 
perties of cedar. 

1664 Evecys Syéva ut. iii, $ 2 (T.) That which comes from 
Rergen being ..of a yellow or more cedry colour, is esteemed 
much before the white. 1847 in Craic, Cedry. 

Cede (sid ,v. Alsozeed. [a. F. céde-r (16th. 
in Littré), ad. L. cadre to give way, yield, retreat. 
(? or directly from 1. ] 

+1. intr. To give way, give placc, yield fo. 

1633 W. Strutuer True /lappiness 42 Itis a great gift of 
God to seek God: It is second to no gift, because it is the 
first; It succeedeth no grace, which hath no precedent, 
and cedeth to none that hath the perfection of all. 1673 O. 
Waker Education 266 In controversies let the master 
sometimes cede to his servant. 
184 He only ceds to him [his father] in pedantrie. 
Lucas &ss. Vaters 111. 264 [Let] private concerns nlways 
cede lo the common good. 

+ 2. Of possessions: To pass over fo. Olds. 

1756 Suexstone Rudi’ -ldbey Wks. 1764 1. 317 This fair 
domain Had well nigh ceded to the slothful hands Of 
inonks libidinous. 

3. ¢rans, To give up, grant ; to yicld, surrender: 
esp. to give up a portion of Sausia 

1754 A. DrumMMona 7'raz. 256 ‘T’.) That honour was 
entirely ceded to the Parthian royal race. 1787 T. Jerrer- 
son H’rif, (1859) II, 316 This copy las been ceded to me as 
a favor. 1798 Wetuncton in Guru. Disp. I. 8 The pro- 
vinces which Ld. Cornwallis had compelled him to cede 
to the Company. eee? Je Marsuare Const. Opin, (1839) 269 
Ilis most Christian Majesty ceded to the Queen of Great 
Britain, all Nova Scotia, etc. 

Iience Ce‘ded ///. a. 

1844 Witson @rrt. dadia 11. u. xii. 545 The Ceded and 
Conquered provinces, 1886 Vutr Anglo.Jud. Gloss., Ceded 
Déstricts, a name applied familiarly al the beginning of 
this centnry to the tertitory south of the Tungabhadra 
river, hick was ceded to the Company ty the Nizam 
in 1800, after the defeat and death of Tippoo Sultan, 

Cedent (s7dént), 2. and sé. [ad. 1. edidertd-em, 
pr. re: of cédére to CeDE.] ; 

TA. as adj. ‘Giving place, departing, yielding’. 
Obs, rare—°, 1656 in Biount Glossogr. 

B. sb, Rom. & Se. Law, One who assigns pro- 
perty to nnother. 

2 Se. Acts Fas. Vi (1597) § 145 The cedent remainis 
Rebelle and at the Horne. 1754 I-rsxinr Princ, Se. Lato 
(1809 345 Letiers of diligence, which have been issued in the 
name 3 the cedent, cannot be executed by the messenger 
in the assignee’s name, 1818 Cotrnrooxr Odlty. & Con- 
tracts \.210 The right passes... from the cedent to the ces- 
sionary. [1880 Muirneap U//pran xix. § 9 Cession in court 
..is accomplished by cooperation of three persons,—the 
cedent, the vindicant, and the addicent.] 

Ceder (si-dos). rare. (f. CevE v, +-ER1.] One 
who cedes agp or possession). 

1887 Daily News 11 May 5/3 Ceder of the infinitely more 
important position at Zulficar, 

Cedilla (sdili). (a. Sp. ceditla=It. sedigtia, 
on L. type *zéticnla, dim. of séta the letter s; see 
quot. 1878,] A mark (,) derived from the letter 2, 
written, especially in French and Portuguese (for- 
merly nlso in Spanish) words, under ¢, to show 
that it hasthe ‘ soft’ sound of the letter in positions 
in which the ‘hard’ sound would be normal, ns 
before a, 0, #. An carlier form was CERILLA. 

Cuamprrs 1753 takes cedidit as the letter ¢ with the sub- 
script mark ; printers still somelimes use itin this sense. 

1599 Minsneu Span, Gram, 6 Marked with a dash vnder 
it thus, ¢, called ¢ Cerilla, or ¢ Cedilla, is proper to the 
Arabique tongue, from whence it was first taken. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl, Snpp., Cedilla .. denotes a sort of small ¢, 
to the bottom of which is affixed a kind of virgula, as ¢. .. 
The cedilla ts called by some of our printers a_ceceril. 
1878 Kircnin tr. Brackets Fr. Dict. s.v., The cedilla was 
ag, placed first by the side of, afterwards underneath the 


[f. Cepar+ 


1864 


1863 Mrs. Atkinson 7arfar | letter affected. 


¢1675 Se. Pasguils (1863) | 
7 . 1756 C. | 


CEE. 


|| Cedmata, sd. p/. [mod.L., a. Gr. xéSpara 
sb. pl.] (See quots.) Hence +Ce-dmatous a. O/s. 

1715 Kersey, Cedmata (G.), humours falling down upon 
the joynts, especially about the Hips. 1736 in Bamey. 
1975 in Ast. 1881 Sj. Soc. Lex., Cedmata, old name for 
cheat pains of the joints, particularly the hip-joint. 

Cedr-, repr. L. cedr-us cedar, forming terms 
of chemistry, etc. Cedrene, a liquid hydrocarbon 
(C,H) found in the resin of the cedar of Lebanon. 
+ Ce‘dria, 1 name applied sometimes to the oil of 
cedar, somctimes to the pitch or resin, but properly 
to the crude tears of the cedar. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
Cedriret, a prodnet obtained by Reichenbach from 
the tar of beechwood, said to crystallize in fine 
needles. Ce‘drium =cedrta. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1, 926 Thai thurle a nutte, & 
stuffe it so withinne With brymstoon, chaf, & cedria. 
1579 Lancnam Gard. Health (1633) 127 Cedria, the liquor 
of Cedar swageth toothach being put therein. 1847 Craic, 
Cedriret crystallises into a kind of net-work, composed of red 
crystals, 1708-15 Krrsry, Cedrinom. 

edrat, -ate (s7drét), [a F. cddrat, ad, It. 
cedralo, £. cedro (:—L. citrus) citron.) A variety 
of the citron or lemon. 

1781 J.T. Ditton Trav. Spain ap The cedrats are so 
large as sometimes to weigh more t six pounds, 1783 
Hamitton in Path, Trans. LXXIII. 195 ‘The agrume (the 

eneral name of all kind of orange, lemon, cedrate, and 
en ot-trees), 1847 Craic, Cedrate Lemon, a variety .. 
with round smooth fruit, having a long acute point. 


+ Cedrated, f//. a. Obs.-°_ [f. mod.L. cedrat- 
us+-ED.] ‘Anointed with jnite or oil of cedar- 
trees’ (Bailey 1736). 

1775 in AsH. 

|| Cedre. Os. 
CEDRAT. 

1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 150 That which bears the 


Name of the Cedre or Bourgamol. 1708-15 Kersey, Crave 
(F.), a kind of Citron, or Lemon. 


|| Cedrela (s/dr7l4), [mod.1., n. Sp. cedreza, 
dim. of cedro, cedra Cepar. In F, cédrel.] A genus 
of large trees, common in the West Indies, Hindo- 
stan, and Australia, species of which are called 
Cedar or Bastard Cedar, 

1836 Macciiivray tr. //umboldt's Trav, xiv. 169 The 


thick forest abounding in Cedrelas. 1871 MaTRER Travan- 
core 98 Febrifuges, such as the bark..of Cedrela. 


Cedrelaceous (sfdr/lz‘Jas), 2. Bor. [f. mod. 
L. cedrela +-ackovus.] Of, or pertaining to, the 
Cedrelacew, or Cedrela order, which includes the 
cedar of Australia, and the mahogany-tree of the 
Spanish Main. 

| Cedrelate. Oss. rare. ([L. cedrelate, Gr. 
xedpeddrn, f, xéSp-os cedar + éAdty pine tree.] (See 
pag 

t6or Hottann Pliny 


(Fr., ad. It. cedro eitron.) = 


I, 388 Of the greater Cedar there 
bee two kindes. .. Some alanis Cedar, Cedrelate : whereof 
cometh the best Rosin, 1736 Baiey, Ced'relate, the large 
sort of cedar, which grows as big as a fir-tree, and yields 
rosin or pitch as that does. 1775 In Asn. = 

Ce‘drin. Chem. The crystalline active prineiple 
of cedron seeds. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chent, s.v., The fruit [of Cedron] after 
exhaustion with ether, yields to alcohol a crystallisable 
substance cedrin. 


Cedrine (sidrin, -ain), 2. (ad. L. cedrin-us of 


cedar.] Of or pertaining to cedar. 
1736 Baiwey, Cedrine. a 1794 Sin W. Jones Tales (1807) 
179 Iv’ fs, nnd cedrine floors. 


v'ry roo! 
Ce‘dron. a. A small tree of New Granada 


(Simaba Cedron, N. O. Sinartubacer). b. The 
fruit of this tree. Also a¢rrié. ‘ 

1859 Marcy Prairie Trav. iv. 131 Cedron..is a nut that 
grows on the Isthmus of Panama .. said to be an infallible 
antidote to serpent-biles, 1866 7rvas. Bot, 1059 The Cedron 
of commerce which looks like a blanched almond, but is 
larger, is the kernel of this fruit. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Cedron seeds .. are employed as a remedy for the biles of 
serpents, for hydrophobia, and for interntitient fevers. 

Cedry, obs. f. CEDARY. 


}Cedula. Os. (Sp. cédnla (perdula), Scnen- 
ULE, q.v.] A permit or order issued by the 
Spanish government; also applied to securities 
issned by some of the S. American governments. 

1724 Lond. Gas, No. 6323/2 The King of Spain’s Cedula 
for the South Sea Company’s annual Ship. 1739 A ing’s 
Declar. War agst. Spain in Beatson Nav. § Alit. Mem. 
(1790) I. App. ro Notwithstanding the many promises made, 
nnd cedulas issued, signed by the said King {of Spain} 

Cedule, carly spelling of ScHEDULE. 

+Ceduous, ¢. Obs. rare". [f. L. cexdions, f. 
cad-&re to fell: see ee Suitable for felling. 

a, ae Sylva (1679) 2 These {trees] we shall divide 
into the greater and more ceduous, fruticant, and shrubby. 
1736 Baitry, Ceduvons, as ceduous trees, such as are usd to 
be cut or lopp’d. 1847 in Craia, etc. 

Cedyr, obs. form of Ciper. 

Cee (s7). Nnme of the letter C. a. See quot. 
1542. b. A term formerly current in the Univer- 
sities for a certain quantity of beer. , 

142 Recorne Gr. Artes Avjb, C, a cee, the xvj. part 
ofa penny. q, a kewe, the viij. (part). 1628 Earie Sficro- 
cosm. (Arb) 38 Hee {old College Butler] domincers ouer 
Fresh-inen.. and puzzles them with strange language of 


CEE SPRING. 


Cues, and Cees, and some broken Latine, 1635 rs# Pr. 
troniio in Hazl. Dodsiey 1V. 367 Hast thou .. suck’d 
hilosophy, ate cués, drank cees? 

Cee, obs. form of Sra, SEE. 

Cee apros , C-spring. Coach-building. A 
spring, shaped like the letter C, used to snpport 
the body of a earriage. 

1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) I. 72 Named according 
to their shape .. the S, the C, the .. grasshopper spring. 
1825 Hone Lvery-day Bi. 1, 1525 The springs .. differ not 
from the present fashionable C spring. 1878 Mrs. Eowarves 
¥ct xiii. 568 Her ambition is bounded by a brougham on 
C springs. ~< Times 30 Oct. (Advt.) Aa elegant light 
patent Jandau, brougham, patent cee-spring Princess Vic- 
toria and mail phaeton. 

Ceede, obs. form of CEDE, SEED. 

Ceekenesse, obs. form of SICKNESS. 

Ceel(e, obs. ff. CEm v., CELL, SEAL, SELE, 
time. 

Ceeldam, celdom, obs. ff. SELDoM. 

Ceeler, var. of CELURE, Ods. 

Ceem, obs. f. Sram, SEEM. 

Ceene, var. of SENE?, Ods., synod. 

Ceerche, Ceercle, obs. ff. Searcy, CIRcLe. 

Ceere, obs. form of CERE v. 

Ceese, ceesse, obs. ff. Cease, SEIZE. 

Cege, Cegge, obs. ff. Srzce, Sepce. 

|| Ceiba (saiba). (Sp. (peitba); possibly 
of native West Indian origin.] The God-tree, 
Silk Cotton-tree of the W. Indies, Artodeidrou 


anfractuosunt (Bombax Ceiba). (Miller.) 

1812 S. Rocers Columbus x. 157 Ceiba, and_ Indian fig, 
and plane sublime. 1843 Prescott A/e.cico 1. iv. (1864) 92 
He gave three cuts with his sword on a large ceiba tree 
which grewin the place. 1852 Tu. Ross tr. //umdboldt's Trav. 
II. xvi. 3 The ceiba with its large yellow flowers, 1879 
Boppam-Wuettuam Roraina 63 One who .. kneels before 
an oak as the wild Indian does before his ceiba. 

Ceil (sil), sé. poet. rare. [f. next.) = CEILING. 
(Cf. the earlier CYLL.) 

1840 Gait Demon Dest. vu. 48 The awning clouds were 
asacavern’s ceil, 1861 Bentley Ballads 47 As the figures 
we see in an arabesque. .In Got ic vaulted ceils. 

Ceil, ciel (s7l), v. Forms: 5 ceel-yn, selyn, 
6 seele, sele, cele, cyle, syle, (Sc. syill), 6-7 
seel(e, 7 seil(e, siel, ceal, seal, 7-ciel, ceil. [Of 
ceil v. (reeorded of date 1428) and the derived 
ceiling (1380), cetled, with the eognate sh, found 
as CYLL in sense of ‘eanopy’ ¢1s00, ce/ure, 
found as sy//ure, sylitre ?.@ 1400, the derivation is 
doubtful, The group is not very old in Eng., and 
traces of it in Freneh are scanty. 

Three sources have been suggested (1) L. célire, F. celer 
(xrth ¢, in Littré) to hide, conceal, cover up; (2) L. celire 
to carve, engrave in relief; (3) L. cadum sky, vault ofheaven, 
If L. céZére could be shown to have acquired in late L. or 
Romanic the simple sense of ‘cover’, it would suitably 
explain the Eng. words in all their uses; but such is not 
the case, and in particular, F. ce/er does not appear to ap- 
proach the required sense. In favour of L. calére (cf. 
cteler Godef.) there are certainly early quotations (see sense 
1, and Critic 1) in which ‘carve’, ‘carving’, is a possible 
sense; but nothing of the kind occurs under Ceivre, and 
if cei? ever meant ‘carve’ this sense evidently soon entirely 
gave way to one congruous with that of CeLure. On the 
other hand we have the known fact that med.L. cxdum, It. 
cielo, F ciel, acquired the sense of ‘canopy, vault, roof, tester 
of a bed, etc.’: and there are traces ofa derived vb. celare 
to canopy or vault, whence cadttum, calatitra, in senses 
identical with or derived from caészn. Difficulties are that 
while cei? v. and cedure were so common in 15-r6th c. 
English, and can hardly be connected with L. exc. through 
Fr., their occurrence in OF. itself is extremely rare : a single 
instance of cfedee pa. pple. (with variants cele, chelce, cou- 
verte) has been noted in Chrestien de Troyes, Ywain (ed. 
Forster 964). It is possible that “celetre, *celure:—L. 
cxlatitra was common in Anglo-French, and thence passed 
into English, but the whole subject remains for the present 
beset with conflicting difficulties; the apparently certain 
point being that we cannot separate the Eng. words from 
czxlum, ciel, canopy. See CeLure.]} 

+1. traus, ? To furnish with a eanopy, hangings, 
orasereen. Ods. Cf. CELURE. 

a ue Promp. Parv.65 Ceelyn wythe syllure, celo.  [bid. 
452 Selyn wythe sylure, cedo, 

+2. To eover with a lining of woodwork, some- 
times of plaster, ete. (the interior roof or walls of 
a house or apartment); to wainseot. Ods. 

,3428 in Heath Grocers'Cof. (1869) 6 The seide parlore. .lat- 
tizid, glazid andselyd. 1519 Horman Vilg. in Promp.Parv. 
65 These wallys shal be celyd with cypruese. The rofe shall 
beceled vautwyse and with cheker work. 1535 CovERDALE 
2 Chron. iii. 5 The greate house syied he with Pyne tre, 
and ouerlayed it with the best golde. [Wyc Ltr covered 3 
r6xx sieled; Vulg. ¢exi#; Heb. has same word men for 
both syled and onerlayed.. 1538 _Letaxp Jtin, VII. 87 
Fine greynyd Okes, apte to sele Howses. 1599 MinsHrv 
Sf. Dict., Enyessar, to secle or plaister houses. 2a 1600 

berd, een, s.v. Sie), To syill the kirk. 16x Cotar., 
Plancher, to seele or close, with rds. 

ME 1598 Svivester De Bartas 1. ii. (1641) 18/2 This proud 
ace where we rule and dwel..had fall’n long since, 

Had’t not been siel’d-round with moist Elements, _16x 

Waiter Sheph. Hunt., Zuventt, (1633) 419 A Bower. .Seil’ 

so close, with boughes all greene Tytan cannot pry be- 

tweene. 

, b. To overlay (with gold, mathle, ete.). 

160r Houiann Péiny II. 571 Slitting marble into thin 
ee tocouer and seel as it were the outsides of 

OL. Ii. 
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walls. 2628 Wituer Brit. Rentems. 181 Their Palaces they 
seele and trim with gold. " 

3. esp. To line the roof of, provide or eonstruet 
an inner roof for (a building or apartment) ; 
usually, to plaster the roof. Cf. CEILING 5. 

1s1g [see 2}. 1696 PAIL Trans. XIX. 346 The Church is 
very Lofty, and Cealed with Irish Oak. | 1756 Nucent Gr. 
Tour, Germany 11, 333 The rooms are wainscoted and ci¢led 
with ash of Poland. 1799 Alonthly Rew. XXVIII. 517 Every 
apartment is floored with sandal, and ceiled with nacre. 
1859 JEPHSON Brittany iii. 27 ‘The nave has just been cciled 
in wood. 

Jig 1876 Mrs. Witney Sights § Js. xxxiv.317 Enormous 
precipices wall it in; the clear blue ceils it over. ; 

4. Nau?. To line (a ship, or a eompartment in 
aship). Cf. CEILING 4b. 

x69 ‘I. Hlave) dice. New Invent, 85 The Bread-room .. 
being seeled with Lead [on p. 84 the words used are ‘ lined 
with lead nL ; F 

Ceile, var. of Setr, Ods., time, happiness. 

Ceiled, cieled (sild), #//. a. [f. pree. + -ED.] 

+1. Having the interior (roof or walls) overlaid 
or lined with wood, cte.; wainseoted. Ods. exe. 
Nant.; see CEL v. 4. 

1539 Bisre (Taverner) //aggat i. 4 Ye your selues can fynd 
tyne to dwell in syled houses. 1562 J. Hevwoop raz. & 
pier. (1867) 179 Walles, Som seeld, some hangd. 4 16x 
Ilizron JV&s. 1. 640 The .. large chambers, steled wit 
ceder, and painted with vermilion. r6xx Liste Maggatl 
1: 4 Is it time for you, O yee, to dwell in your sieled [1633 
cieled] houses? 1853 Kane Grinneld ee ii. (1856) 20 The 
entire interior was lined, ceiled, with cork. i 

2. Ilaving the roof eovered or plastered inter- 
nally, so as to eoneeal the rafters, etc.; provided 
with a ceiling. 

1872 Bret Harte Prose § 2. 1.159 The dark platform, 
which led to another low-ceiled room. 1892 Datly News 
3 Oct. 5 Thekitchen is a ceiled, papered, and carpeted room. 

3. fransf. and fig. Covered, overlaid ; studded. 

1430 Lypc. Bochas vu. v. (1554) 169a, With plate of 

‘old cyled, y'shone fullshene. r598Sytvester Du Bartas 
(1608) 232 The arches starry seeld, Where th’ all-creator 
hath disposed well The Sun and Moon. 

Ceiler, variant of CELUKE, Oés. 

Ceiling, cieling ‘si‘lin , 4/. 5/4. Forms: 4 
eelyng, (6 sel-, sil-, syling , 6-7 seeling, 7 ceel- 
ing, 7-8 siel‘e)ing, 6- cieling, 7-eeiling. ([f. 
pree. + -ING }.] 

I. The aetion of the verh Cem. 

+1. The aetion of lining (the roof or walls of) an 
apartment with boards, or (more rarely) with 
plaster, etc. Ods. exc. Nau. 

(The sense ‘carving ’ is possible in the two earliest quots.} 

1497 dlce. Led. Treas. 1. 357 (Jain. s.v. Siding) Item, to the 
kervour that tuk in task the siling of the chapel, in part of 
payment, ij Zé. xiiijs.  r5r9 Horman Vide. 243 Vaurynge, 
and celynge, with cunnyng caruynge and peyntynge .. 
ornatteth wondersly lordys howsis. 1627. Carr. Situ 
Seaman's Gram. ii. 13 ‘There remaines nothing..but onely 
seeling the Cabins. 1688 R. Hotme «ivwoury in. 149/2 
Seileing is House Painting where Plaister Walls are niade 
to look like Wainscate or outlandish Timber. 

2. esp. The lining of the roof of a room with 
woodwork, plaster, or the like ; now, usnally, with 


lath and plaster. 

1764 Harmer Obserz. iii. 90 Their cieling their rooms 
with wood and neatly painting, and sometimes gilding 
them, 1801 Hutton Consse A/ath. (1828) II. 88 Plasterers’ 
work. .namely, ceiling, which is plastering on laths. 

II. concretely. 


+3. A sereen of tapestry, a eurtain. Ods. 

¢ 1480 Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 626 Celynge, velamen. 1548 
Hate Chron. (14 Edw. 1V)1. 232b, The Frenche kyng .. 
caused the lord of Countay..with the lord of Argenton. .to 
stande secretly behynd a selyng ora hangyng in his chamber 
..so that what soever were purposed to hym, they standing 
behind the clothe, might casely se, and facile heare the 
same. 1877 Ir. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 342 He is the 
curtaine and seeling, the rafter and ornament of his church. 
1632 SANDERSON 12 Seri. 343 Creepeth in betweene the 
walls and seelings. 

+4, The wooden lining of the roof or walls of 
a room ; penelinss wainscoting. Ods. Cf CEILY. 2. 

¢1380 Sir Feruimnb. 1231 Pe celynge with-inne was siluer 
plat & with red gold ful wel yguld.  x555 Mardle Facions 
ut. i. 117 They haue—cielinges, voultinges, dores and gates 
couered with’siluer. 1598 Florio, Cée/o, the seeling, vpper- 
face or rooffe of ahouse. 16rz Bacon Ess. Vaineglory (Arb.) 
464 Varnish, that makes Seelings not onely Shine, but Last. 
1632 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 187 Five yeards and a halfe of 
square sealing to the orgaine frame. 1634 BrRERETON 7'rav, 
(1844) 67 ‘They go out into the room about three-quarters of 
a yard, and are faced with some neat sieleing. 

b. Nat. The inside planking of a ship’s hottom, 

earried up to the lowest deck ; = Foor-waLine, 

1633 T. James Voyage so In the runne of her..he cut 
away the sealing. 1662 Futter MVorthies (1840) II. x17 
Their ceiling was dammed up with a certain kind of mortar 
to dead the shot. 1688 CLavton in PAI, Trans. XVII. 
783 Cutting..the Seeling of the Ship, they immediately 
stopt the Leak. 1749 WaAppELL 764d. XLVI. 112 Another 
Part of it went through the Starboard Side, without any 
Hurt to the Ceiling (or inside Plank). 1772-84 Coox Voy, 
Cre) iG 208 Between the inside lining of the ship’s bottom, 
which is called the cieling, and the outside planking, there 
is a space of about seventeen or eighteen inches. 1869 Sir 
E. Reep S#ip Buikd. xix. 424 The Live! | rule .. states 
that the ceiling in the flat of hold is to be laid in hatches. 

5. esp. The undereovering of a roof or floor, eon- 


eealing the timbers; the plaster of the top ofa room, 


| 
| 


CEHLANDINE. 


1538 CoverpaLce Soug of Sod. i. 17 Y¢ sylinges of oure 
house are of Cedre tre, & oure balkes of re 18 
Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. w. xv. (1622) 133 Betweene the 
roofe and the sceling, the three Senators. ‘hid themselues, 
i6x0 G. Fietcuer Christ's Vict., It [my cottage] doth 
adore thee with the seeling low. 1667 Primatr City 4 C. 
Builder 67 Every hundred of Laths cover six yards of Cecl- 
ing or Partitioning. 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Mowtacur Lett. 
I, xxxvi. 136 The ceiling is always of wood .. inlaid or 
painted with flowers. 1731 FreLvine Grub St. Of. 1. xi, Do'st 
thou not expect the cieling 10 fall down on thy head for so 
notorionsa lie? 1874 Parker lust. Gothic Archit. 1, ili. 53 
At Canterbury .. the choir itself had a flat boarded ceiling. 
1878 Grove Dict. Aldus. 1. 172 ‘Vhe water had found its way 
through the ceiling into the room beneath. 

6. transf. and fiz. 

1596 Drayton Leg. 1. 344 The Brow of Heav’n .. The 
gorgeous Seeling of tl’ immortall Frame. 1614 ‘I’. Anasis 
Devil's Bang, 315 You that haue neglected heanen, which 
God hath made your more glorious secling. ¢1630 Drea. 
or Hawru. Poems Wks, (1711) 322 Those boundless bounds 
where stars do nove, The cieling of she christal round 
above. 1821 Crane Fill, Adinstr. 1. 205 ‘The rose’s blush- 
ing bloom, Loveliest cieling of the bower. en 

7. Comé., mostly atirtd., as cetling-board, -otst, 
-relicvo, -shy, work; also ceiting-wards adv. 

c1g20 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) 111. 202 Johanni Ilenryson.. 
sawyng seylyng bordes per iijdies et di., 21e/. 1535 CovERDALE 
2s. xxiii. (Ixxiv.] 6 They cutt downe all the sylinge worke 
of y® Sanctuary with bylles & axes. 1663 Grier Counsel 
68 Seeling Joyses on Cellaring.  17gx Cuampers Cycd. s.v., 
A covering of plaster over laths nailed, where there i no 
upper room, on joists for the purpose : hence called ceiling 
joists. 1840 Hoop A‘tmansegg li. 4 Nothing but gold! 
- On the walls. .the ceiling-sky.  18g0 Leiren tr. J/iider's 
eine. clr? § 402. 537 A Nereid..in a ceiling-relicvo, a Pal- 
myra, 1879 Dazly News 21 Aug. 3/1 ‘These princesses 
who piously fold their hands and look ceiling-wards. 

Ceilinged (si'liyd, fp? a. [f. prec. +-xp.] 
Having a ceiling ; also eeilinged-off, eut off bya 
eieling. 

18.. Wornsw. AdiscelZ. Sonn. 1. xv, Cell..with purpureal 
shell Ceilinged and roofed. 1862 Oren I. 8o A low, black, 
ceilinged room. 1884 W. Urwick Vorconf, in Herts 190 
The massive roof of solid owk beams, ccilinged off. 

+Ceinte. O/s. Also 4 seynt, 5 ceynte ; also 
Satyr, Sars, qv. [a OF, cofnd. cefncl mL. cinclies 
in same sense f. crugére to gird.) A girdle; the 
woven portion of a girdle. 

1340 Cursor AL 793 1Add. MS.) Abowte hure myddel a 
seymt sche sou3t. ¢1386 Cuaucer J’rel. 329 Girt with a 
ceint of silk with barres smale, 1413 Lypu. Pilgr. Sotle 
ve v. (1859) 76 These Aungels ledden thre spirites whiche 
were .. gyrd with ceyntes of gold. 1530 Panscr. 268/2 
Seynt of a gyrdell, ¢ésse. 

| Ceintuwre, rare. (KF. ccintitre (sgitéir :— 
L. cinctira, f. ciugire to gird.] =Cixcrerr, 

1856 ‘Vinackenay Christo, Bhs. (1872)8 A simple white 
muslin dress and bhie ceinture, as 

Ceiss, ceize, obs. forms of CEASE, SEIZE. 

Cek, obs. form of Sack, Sick. 

Cekyn, obs. form of SEEK. 

Cekyr, obs. form of SIckER, sure. 

+ Celade, celaste, obs. ff. Sarape, helmet. 

161% Fiorio, Barinetto, a skull or celate [1598 sallet] or 
such head-pieve. Ce/afa, a morion, a celade [1598 sallau|. 

Celadine, obs. and dial. var. of CKLANDINE. 

Celadon (selidgn). [a. F. celadon ; aceording 
to Littré the colour was named after Celadon, a 
character in D’Urfe’s romance of sfstre.] The 
name of a pale shade of green resembling that of 


the willow. Also aéfrié. and as ad). 

1 E. Buys Dict. Terms of Art, Celadon, a Sea-green 
Colour. 1857 Locker Lond. Lyrics, My Neigh’, Kose iii, 
I doat upon Frail jars, turquoise and celadon. 1876 R. 
Burtox Gorilla L. 1. 125 A cool green-blue, a celadon 
tint that reposed the eye and the brain. 1877 Lonar. 
in /larper's Mag. Dec. A sky Just washed by gentle 
April rains, And beautiful with céladon, 

Ce‘ladonite. J/ix. [Named 1847, f. pree. 
and -1Te.) Green earth of Verona (Dana); a 
hydrous silieate of iron and potassium, 

1868 Dana Adin. (1880) 463 Celadonite, colour deep-otive- 
green, celandine-green, apple-green. 

Celandine (selindain), Forms: 4 celydoine, 
-oyne, 3 celydon, -oun, celidoyne, 6 eclidone, 
celandyne, selandine, 5-7 celondine, sellon- 
dine, salandine, sal-, sall-, selendyne, -ine, 
solydyne, 6-7 celendine, 8, 9 da/. eeladine, 6- 
celandine. See also CeLmpony}, [ME. celpdoine, 
a. OF. celidoine :—late L. celidonia, Lat. chelidonia 
(Coniunt), ad. Gr. xeddértov, f, xeArdav swallow. 

In reference to the name, ancient writers stated that the 
flower appeared at the time of the arrival of the swallows, 
and ened at their departure. The story of the use 
made of the juice by swallows (see quot. r6ot in 1 a) was 
probably suggested by the name, For the intrusive « cf. 
messenger, passenger.) ae ¥ 

1. The name of two distinet plants, hearing 
yellow flowers; by the old herhalists regarded 
as species of the same plant, and identified (proh- 
ably correetly) with the ‘greater and lesser che/i- 
donta’ of aneient writers. 

a. Common or Greater Celandine, Chelidonium 
majus(N.O. Papaveracer): called by Lyte swallow- 
wort, Its thiek yellow juice was formerly sup- 
posed to he a powerful remedy for weak sight. 
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CELARENT. 


43310 in Wright's Lyric P. 26 With celydoyne ant sauge. 
1393 Gower Conf. 111, 13x His [é.e. Ariel's] herbe also... Is 
celidoine freshe and grene, ¢1430 BA, //awkyneg in Red. 
Ant, I. 297 Take the jus of salendyne. ¢ 1450 Nomsnale 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 712, Hee celidonia, celydoun. 1486 Bh. 
St. Albans Biv b, Take the Juce of Salandyne and wete a 
morcell of flesh therin, 1538 Turner Lételins, Celendyne. 
3549 Compl. Scot. vi. 67, I sau celidone, that is gude to help 
the sycht of the ene. 1562 Turner Herbal u. 15b, The 
iuice of Selendine .. maketh the eysight clere. 1601 Ho1- 
Lanp Pliny 11. 224 The great Celendine, called in Greek 
Chelidonia, for that the old Swallows with the helpe of 
this hearb helpe their young ones to sce again, 1651 Biccs 
New Disp. ? 79 Celandin weepeth a golden juice. 1872 
Ouver lem, Bot. u. 135 The juice of Common Celandine 
is of a bright orange colour. . . 

b. Small or Lesser Celandine, the Pilewort or 


Figwort, Aanunculus Ficaria, 

1g98 Lyte Dodoens 1. xx. 32 The small Celandyne was so 
called, bycause that it beginneth to spring and to floure, at 
the comming of the Swallowes. 1616 Surre. & Marku. 
Countr, Farm 197 ‘The small Celandine, otherwise called 
Pilewort. 1775 Asu, Ce/adine, the name ofa plant, pilewort, 
chelidonium. 1803 Wornsw. To Small Celandine, There’s 
a flower that shall be mine, “Tis the little Celandine. 2859 
Lewes Sea-side Stind. 189 The dog-violet and the celandine 
are BY with colour. . 

+2. Brave Celandine: applied by Lyte to the 
Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris. Obs. 

1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. xx. 31 There is another herbe much 
like to small Celandyne in leaues and floures, the which we 
may call Marsh Marygolde, or Brave Celandyne. 

3. Tree-celandine ; Bocconia frulescens of the 
W. Indies. (7yeas. Bol) 

Celarent (silérént). Logic. [A Latin word 

=‘they might hide’) taken as a mnemonic.] A 
term designating the sccond mood of the first 
figure of syllogisms, in which the major premiss 
and the conclusion are universal negatives, and 
the minor premiss a universal affirmative. 

tsgx1_ T. Witson Leergue Gvijb, In Celarent we se 
iwise EF, wherehy we are taught that the argument .. must 
have two vniuersall negatives, and one vniversall affirma- 
live. 1889 Alarprel. “fit. \2 iiij bh, The moode answereth 
unto Celarent, elder daughter to Barbara, 1589 J'uppe ww. 
Hatchet Eb, You shall not finde such reasons, they bee all 
in celarent, and dare not shewe their heads, 1882 MALLock 
Soc. Equality vi, 138 We cannot prove itin Barbara, Cela. 
rent, or Bocardo. 

Celate: sec CELADR. 

Celation (s/l2'fon), Also 6 Sz. -ioune. [f. L. 
celareto conceal : see -aTION.] Concealment ; esp. 
in Zaz, concealment of birth or pregnancy. 

1867 Sc. Acts (1814) 573 (Jam.) In occultatioun and cela- 
tioune of the premissis, 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Celation, the 
concealment of pregnancy or parturition. 

Celature (silitiii:). Also 7 celature, [ad. 
L. cwlatira,{. cxla-re to emboss, engrave.] a. 
Embossing, b. corer, Embossed work, an em- 
bossed figure. ; 

1430 Lyoc. Chron. Troy ut. xxviii, With craftye archys 
reysed wonder clene. .So merueylous was the celature. 1627 
Hakewie A fol, (1630) 372 These celatures in their drinking 
cups were so fram’'d, that they might put them on or take 
them off at pleasure. 1649 Jer. Tavtor Gi. Exvemp. x. $17 
They admitted even in the utensils of the Church some 
celatures and engravings, 1650 Futter J’fsgaé in, yese? 
Nor was all this flonretry, and other celature of the cedar, 
lost labour, {In Bai.ey, Jonxson, and mod. Dicts.) 

Celde, obs. pa. t. of SELL. 

Celder, -re, Celdom, obs. ff. CHALDER, SELDOM. 

t+ Cele, 54. Afe/. Obs. [mod.L., a. Gr. «han; cf 
BUBONOCELE, ENTEROCELE, ctc.] (See quots.) 

1708-15 Kersey, Cele, a swelling in any part of the Body, 
especially the Groin. 1753 Cuamaers Cycd. Supp. Cele, in 
a general sense, denotes any tumour, but more particularly 
that proceeding from n rupture or hernia. 1775 in AsH, 
381x Hoorea Aled, Dict., Cele, a tumour caus y the pro- 
trusion of any soft part. 188z in Sy. Soc. Lex. 

+Cele,v. Obs. (a. F. celer :—L. cehire.] trans, 
To hide, conceal, kcep sccret. 

3483 Caxton G. de la Tour Iv b, None ought to cele or 
hyde nothynge fro his frend yf it be his prouffyte and honour. 
@1580 Form, Furament in Balfour Practicks (1754) 23 
(Jam.) Your counsall celand that ye schaw me. 


Cele, var. of CEi1,, SEAL, SELE, Oés., happiness, 

Cele, obs. form of Catuu sé. 

+ Celebe-rrimous, ¢. Ols. rarve—". [ITumor- 
ously f. L. celeberrint-us, super]. of celeber cele- 
brated.] Very or most eclcbrated. 

1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 475 The celeberrimous 
doctor has made the thing as clear as the sun, 

+Celebrable, 2. Os. rare, [a. F. cétébrable, 
ad. L. celebrabilis, {. celebrare to cclcbratc.] Worthy 
to be madc famous. 

1374 Cuaucer Socth. 1. ix. 84, I mot graunten. .pat bis 


bing be ry3t celebrable by clernesse of renoun and noblesse. 
Ww, vii. 147 Hercules is celebrable for hys hard trauaile. 

Celebrant (se‘I/brint), (a. F. ed/ébrant, or L. 
celebrant-em, pr. pple. of celebrdre.] Onc who 
celebrates, or who performs a solemn rite; ¢sf. 
the priest who officiates at the cucharist, 

(3839 Sronenousr A rholime 226 The piscina should be 
situated near the celebrant. 1863 J.C. Morison St, Bers 
ward U,V. 255 ber - answered ae prayers recited by the 
celebrant. 1883 Ch. Sines 9 Nov. 807/1 ‘here cannot te 
more than one celehrant or one chief consecrator, 


+ Celebrate, ff/.2. Obs. Also 5 -at, [ad. 
L, celebrat-us, pa. pple. of celchra-re to CELEBRATE, 
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{. L, celebr-em honoured by a great assembly, ctc., 
renowned.] 

1. Performed with due rites; obscrved with dune 
formality; solemnly held. (Chiefly as pa. pple. ; 
ef, CELEBRATE v.) 

1471 Rirrey Comp, Alch. v. in Ashm. (2652) 148 Nor thy 
Conjunccion of them [be] perfytly celebrat. 1620 Sir K. 
Exvor §Vill in Elyot’s Gov, (1883) App. A, After hir mar- 
riage celebrate. 1523 Lo, Derners Froiss. 1. cliii. 183 The 
same day that the fraternyte of Saynt Owen was celebrate, 
thenglysshmen toke the towne of Guynes. 1564 Brief 
Exam, °**** jij, Who brought in mariages to be celebrate 
in Churches? 

2. Extolled, celebrated. 

_ 1838 Starxey England 212 Whose vertuese are celebrate 
in our..tempullys. 1574-7 Hettowes Gaeuara's Fam, Ep. 
cas 28 Numantia and Sagunto were .. muche renoumed 
and celebrate in Spaine. 1680 Hickes Spsrit of Popery 35 
Vicar was a most Zealous, and Celebrate Professor. 

3. Consecrated, dedicated. (Cf. CELEBRATE v. 2.) 

1632 W. Litucow Total Disc. 57 Mount Pindus, cele- 
brate to Apollo and the Muses. 

Hence + Ce‘lebrateness. 

2731-6 in Baitey. 1775 in Asi. 

elebrate (sel/breit), v.  [f. prec., or on an- 
alogy of vbs. so formed. See -aTE3,] 

(1656 Blount Glossogr., Celebrate, to frequent, to solemnize 
with an Assembly of men, to make famous, also to keep a 
festival day or other time with great solemnity.) 

1. ¢rans. To perform publicly and in duc form 
(any religious ceremony, a marriage, a funeral, 
etc.) ; to hold (a church council); to solemnizc. 

1564 (title), A godly and necessary admonition of the de- 
crees and canons of the Council of ‘Trent, celebrated under 
Pius IV. 1570 T. Norton tr. Vowels Catech, (1853) 115 
What form ts to be kept in celebrating the divine mysteries. 
1574 Life goth Abp. Canterbury 15 b, The Archbisshopp 
himselfe..celebratinge the holy communion. 1662 opie 
Holy Commun, 2nd Exhort.1844)§ 345, Lintend, by God’s 
grace, tocelehrate the Lord’s Supper. 1772 Penxnant 
Tours Scott, (1774) 300 A couple were in pursuit of him, in 
order to have their nuptials celebrated, 1840 ARrNo.n // ist, 
Rowe 11. 346 Fabius celebrated his funeral, and pronounced 
his funeral oration. 

b. aésol. (with the eucharist as implied object). 

1§34 in Picton 1'fool. Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 26 The foun- 
dation of John, Duke of Lancaster, to celebrate there for 
the soules of him and his ancestors. 1628 P. Smart Vanitie 
Popish Cerem. 33 No side at which any Minister can stand 
to celebrate, 1862 Kincton Fredk. #7, V1. xvi. 349 Had 
forced priests to celebrate in his presence. 

te. ¢ransf. Yo execute, enter into (a contract ; 
cf. Sp. celebrar un contrato) ; to perform (an opera- 
tion; cf. quot. 1471 s.v. CELEBRATE ffl. a.). Obs. 

1592 West Sywrdol. 1.1. § 13 The thing .. may be in one 
place, and the contract celebrated and perfected in another. 
1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Comprt. xvi. 646 Bleeding must .. 
be celebrated in an Inflammation of the parts. 

+ 2. To consecrate by religious rites. Ods. 

1584 R. Scot Discou. Witcher, w. viii. 65 Virgine parch. 
ment, celebrated and holied by a popish priest. 

3. To observe with solemn rites (a day, festival, 
season) ; to honour with religious ceremonies, fcs- 


tivities, or other observances (an event, occasion). 

1§60 Viste Genev.) Lev. xxiii. 32 From enen to even shall 
ye celebrate [Wvct. halowe, Coveap. kepe] your Sabbath. 
1ggt Suaks. 1 //em. V4.1. vi. 14 Feast and banquet in the 
open streets, To celebrate the ioy that God hath giuen vs. 
1672 Drvnen Cong. Granada ti, With Pomp and Sports 
my Love I celebrate. 1697 — Virg. Georg. 1. 466 Celebrate 
the many Mother's Day. 1 Crarke Uist. Bible x. 
(1840! I. 376 The Feast of Tabernacles being then celebrat- 
ing. r8q4z Lane Arad. Nts. 1, 71 The Minor Festival.. 
is celebrated with more rejoicing than the other. 

4. To make publicly known, proclaim, publish 
abroad. 

1597 Hooxra ect. Pol. v. \xviii. §8 Whose name .. we 
celebrate with due honour. 1660 Barrow Auclid (1714) 
Pref. 2 As it is commonly cited and celebrated by all men. 
3738 Westey //ymm, When to the Temple ii, The stones 
themselves would find a Voice, To celebrate his Praise. 
1795 SouTnEY — of Are 1x. 360 His praise the song had 
ceased to celebrate. 1856 Bryant //ymm to Death 72 
And celebrates his shame in open day. 


by 
5. To speak the praises cf, extol, publish the 


fame of. 

r611 Biste /sa. xxxviii. 18 Death cannot celebrate thee, 
1667 Mitton #, Z. 11, 241 Could we Stand in his presence... 
to celebrate his Throne With warbl'd Hymns? 1692 R. 
L'Estrance Josephus’ Antig, vi. vie (1733) 139 Neither did 
the People forget to celebrate ehicpeclies all this while. 
1712 Appison Sfect. No. 513? 6 There is a noble Wymn in 
French, which Monsieur Mayle has celebrated for a very 
fine one, 1875 Jowett lato III. He celebrated the sur- 
rounding mountains for their number and size and beauty. 


Celebrated (sel7bre'téd), #74. a, [f. prec + 
-ED.] 

1. Performed with customary rites. 

1586 Martowe sf 2¢, Zamburl, v. i. ad. fin., Our cele- 
brated rites of marriage. 

2. Much talked about, famed, renowned. 

1665-9 Bovie Occas, Refi. (1675) Ded., Those Celebrated 
Ladies. taught their Children to Sway those Rulers of the 
World. 1717 Lavy M. W. Montacur Left. IL. xlvi. 33 This 
is a dull imperfect description of this celebrated building. 
1827 Soutnry /ascrift, xiii, In many a celebrated fight 
With Rodney [he] had his part. 2855 Maury PAs. Geog. 
Sea xviti, (1860) § 768 Neither India, nor the East coasts 
of Africa..are celebrated for their fish, 1870 Emrrson 
Soc. & Solit,, Eloguence Wks. (Bohn' 111. 30 Who prosper, 
like the celebrated schoolmaster, by being only one lesson 
ahead of the pupil, 


CELEBRITY. 


Hence + Ce‘lebratedne:ss. 

1731-6 in Baiwey. 1775 in Asit. _ 

Celebrating, vbl, sh. [f. CELEBRATE 2, + 
-tnc 1.) a. Observing with due ceremony, solemn 


observance. b. Praising or extolling. 

1s9t Percivate Sp. Dict., Celebracion, celebrating, 1621 
Biste 2 Mace. v. 26 Hee slewe all them that were gone to 
the celebrating of the Sabbath. 1667 Perys Dsary VI. 108. 
1671 L. Appison [Vest Barbary in Southey Com.-pl. Bk. 
Ser. 1, (1849) 96 They divine of the success of their tillage 
from. .the due celebrating of their Easter. 

Celebration (sel/bré"fan). (ad. L. cedebralién- 
emt, noun of action f. celebrd-re to CELEBRATE. ] 

1. The performance of a solemn ceremony ; sec. 
the action of celebrating the eucharist. 

1580 Sipnry Arcadia (J.), He laboured .. to hasten the 
celebration of their marriage. 1662 Office Holy Conrmun, 
Rubric 3rd Exhort. (1844) § 346 The Celebration of the 
Communion. 1678 Wantev Wond. Lit, World v. iii. § 9. 

74/t Telesphorus .. instituted .. the celebration of three 

lasses the night of our Saviour’s birth. 1756-7 tr. Acysler’s 
Trav, (1760) III. 393 Epitaph on a lady who dropt down 
dead, during the celebration of her nuptials. 1829 SoutHev 
All for Love iv, Yhe Church hath been prepared For 
spousal celebration. Afod. She has gone to early celebra- 
tion, 

2. The observing of a feast, day, or special 
season; the honouring or recognizing of an event 
by ri ceremonies, festivities, etc. 

1529 More ae Souls Wks. 328/2 Our saujour hymself 
went to the celebracion of that same feast. c1613 SHaKs. 
len, V1, w. i. 10 They are ever forward In Celebration 
of this day. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 377 The Jews do 
still retain the celebration of the seventh yg. of the week. 
1841-4 Emerson £ss, Art Wks. (Bohn) I, 251 Picture and 
sculpture are the celebrations and festivities of form. 1844 
Lincarp Anglo-Saxon Ch. (1858) I. ¢. 46 Celebration of 
Easter, : a 

3. Making famous, publicly praising, extolling ; 


in £/. laudatory speeches. 

1674 CLARENDON (J.) His memory deserving a par- 
ticular celebration. 175: Jouxson A'awrd/, No, 10g P10 
Ilave never been denied any celebrations which they were 
willing to purchase. 1779 — L./., Prior Wks. III, 132 
The Carmen Seculare, in which he exhausts all his powers 
of celebration. 

+4. = CELEBRITY; renown. Oés. 

rgr0 Parmer Proverds viii, The vulgar have a title .. to 
convey the honour of celebration to a saying. 1779 Jouxson 
L.P., Pope Wks. 1V. 44 That house at Twickenham to which 
his residence afterwards procured s0 much celebration. 

Cele‘brative (se'l/breitiv), a. rare—',_ [1. Ce- 
LEBRATE v. +-IVE.] Pertaining to cclebration. 

1834 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 707 Walking in 
. procession on the day celebrative of Reform. 

Gelebrator (se'l/breita1). In 7-8 -ter, (a. L. 
celebra-lor, agent-n. f. celebra-re; formerly in -ER, 
as an English agent-n. f. CELEBRATE 2.] 


One who celcbrates (see senses of CELEBRATE 2.). 

1609 B. Jonson Afasg. Queens, ad fin., | know no worthier 
way of epilogue, than the celebration of who were the cele- 
braters. 1627 lliERoNn SS ’4s. (2619-20) II. 340 He will set 
himselfe to bee a publisher and a celebrater of his righteous- 
nesse, 1624 A. Daxter Birth Heresies iii. 12 Yo demand 
of the Celebrater some flesh. 17.. Pore Let. Afrs. Feruor, 
{ am really more a well-wellele to your felicity than a 
celebrater of your beauty. 1850 L. Hunt Anfobiog. ii. 
(1860) 30 The birthplace of Marlowe..and of my friend 
Horne, his congenial celebrator, 4 

+Ce'lebre, 2. Obs. rave—'. (2. F. célebre, or 
ad. L. celeber, -brem.] Well-known, public. 

1539 Hen. VIII. Let. fo Wyart (R.) Barking preachers so 
slaunderously defaming us in so celebre a place. 


+Celebre, -er, v. Ots. (a. F. célébrer, ad. L. 
celebrare.) To CELERRATE. 
1475 Caxton Jason 76 The mystery of the flees of 
die shal hyely be celebrerd. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 422/2 
"he solempnyte of thys glorious Sayut is celebred the xvii 
day of the kalendys of auguste, /érd. 432/4 Whan he was 
preest he celebred as dayly, 
Celebrious (sflebries), a. [f. L. celebri-s + 
-ous cf. adacrious. (Accounted obs. by Johnson.)] 
+1. Of a place or assembly: Thronged, fre- 
quented ; hence, of a ceremony, festival, ctc.: 
Attended or observed by throngs ; festive. Oés. 
ress Craxner in Strype Fec/. Aleo, III. 1. xxx. 236, I 
have defrauded the souls of the dead of this daily and most 
celehrious sacrifice. 1627 J. CARTER ee Sermon Mount 
54 The most celebrious places of the Citie, as the Syna- 
ogues, or streets. @ 1638 Merve #0 7teiss Wks, 1. Ixvi. 
oe I see no reason why the Lord’s-day should not be a 
celebrious Day when the Lord reigneth. a@1680 Butira 
Rein.(1789) 1. 407 A grave and weighty Oration pronounced 
. -before this celebrious and renowned Assembly. + 
2. Well-known, famous, renowned. arch. or dial. 
1608 Br. J. Kine Serm.St. Afaries, Oxf. 15 Marke his death 
.. renowned and celebrions to the world. 1674 Evetyn 
Navig. & Comin, Misc. Writ. 638 The most celebrious ex- 
peditions that have been made. a 1734 Nort £-ram.t ii, 
Pi, 3z Men, celebrious in public Affairs. ¢1860 Jif. 
Gazetteer Scotl, 1. 341 The manufacture of wooden snuff 
boxes..rendered Cumnock not a little celebrious, 
Hence t Cele‘briously adv., in a cclebrious or 


famous manncr; with great celebration. ‘+ Cele-- 
briousness, renown, fame (J.). 
1611 Sprep Hist. Gt. Brit. x. i, § 10 The day for the Coro- 


nation.. was celebriously kept. 1755 Jounson, Celebrt- 


ously, -ness; and in later Dicts. 


Celebrity (silebriti), (ad. L. celebritat-em, 
f. celebr-em tamous, thronged ; cf. F. eélébrité.] 


CELEBROUS. 


+1. Due observance of rites and ceremonics; 
pomp, solemnity. Ods. 

1612 Brerewooo Laug. § Relig. Pref. 6 Their general 
synods... they have frequently held with great celebrity. 
1631 Weever Anc. Fur. Mon, 585 Whose ly .. Was ree 
moued with all celebritie, and enshrined. 4 

+2. A solemn rite or ceremony, a celebration. 

1609 Hottano Amm. Marcell. Chronol. Civa, As 
touching this celebrity of Sports, see Capitolinus. 1640 
Be. Hatt Chr, Afoder. 9/2 Small cheer in comparison 
of that which he e ared for the celebrity of his son 
Isaac's weaning. 1655 Nisarascae Chas. /, 6 The celebri- 
ties of his Fathers Funerall would be over. 1662 S. Stoxe 
(éitle) Sermon at St. Paut's, 20 Oct.. At the first Celebrit 
of Divine Service with the Organ and Choristers. 1774 1 
Brvant Mythod. I. 61 It generally shewed itself at times, 
when a celebrity was held. , 

8. The condition of being much extolled or 
talked about ; famousness, notoriety. 

1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol, vu. viii, §8 The dignity and 
celebrity of mother cities should be respected. 1751 Jomn- 
son Ramél, No. 165 ? 6, I did not find myself yet enriched 
in Proportion to my celebrity, 1838 Arnotp //ist. Home 
I. 332 Recommended to public notice by the celebrity of 
their family. 1863 M. Arnotp in Jac. lag. 7 Jan. 255 
‘They (Spinoza’s successors] had celebrity, Spinoza has fame. 

4. concr. A. person of celebrity; a cclebrated 
person ; a public character. 

1849 Miss Mutock Ogitvies ii, Did you see any of those 
‘celebrities’ as you call them? 1856 Exrrson Aug. Traits 
xi. Wks. (Bohn) I1. 86 Oue of the celehrities of wealth and 
fashion confessed .. that, etc. 1876 M. Davies Unorth. 
Lond. 99 Thronged with the spiritual celebrities of London. 

+Ce‘lebrous, z. Obs. [f. L. eclebr-eut + -ovs. 
Cf. CeLesrious.] Famous, well-known. 

1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies ‘Yo Rdr., A people at this 
day celebrous and famous for their Gouernement. 2657 
Tomunson Kenou's Disf. 317 The vulgar [Balm] is most 
celebrous, 1678 Pref. Kob. Hood in Thoms Prose Kom. 
(1858) IT. Celebrous for the yielding of excellent whetstones. 

Celection, obs. form of SELECTION. 
Celendyne, obs. form of CELANDINE, 

Celer, var. CELURE, and SoLER, upper room, 
Celerer, obs. form of CELLARER. 

Celeriac (sfleri%k). [Derivative of CELERY; 
the last syllable has not been explained ; the word 
does not appear to be known outside of English.] 
A turnip-rooted varicty of the garden celery. 

1743 Lond, § Country Brew, u. Advt., Italian Brocoli, 
Spanish Cardoon, Celeriac, Finochi, and other foreign 
Kitchen Vegetables. 1796 C. Marsuact Garden. xv. (1813) 
232 Celeriac requires a rich soil. 1861 Deramer Nitch. 

ard, 82 Celcriac is easier and less expensive of culture 
than celery 1883 St. James's Gaz. 20 Dec. 5/2 ‘There is 
likewise, though far too little known, the celeriac. ; 

+Cele'rious, cz. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. celert-s, 
swift+-ous. Cf. celebrious.] Swift, ficet. 

1632 W. Litucow Zotall Disc. 357 The most celerious in 
flying or following, of all the cursares in Turkey. 

+ Celeripedean, sd. and a. Obs.-° [f. L. cele- 
riped-cm swilt-footed (f celer swift + ped-cur foot) 
+-EAN.] ‘A swift footman’ (Cockcram), 

1623 in CockeraM. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Celeripedean, 
swift footed, nimble heel'd. 

Celerity (sZleriti). Also 5-6 cel-, selerite, 
6 celeryte, cel-, seleritie. [ME. ce/erite, a. F. 
célérité, ad. L. celerttat-em, f. celer swift.] 

1. Swiftness, speed. Now chiefly (as distinguished 
from velocity) with reference to the movements or 
actions of living beings. 

1483 Ricn. II] in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 39 1. 123 The same 
with all celerite entendeth for to ordeigne and_ provide 
..for his sayd cousyn. 1531 Etvor Gow. 1. xxii, The mean 
..between sloth and celerity, commonly called speediness, 
1s9t Horsey Trav. (1857) 229, I speed my bussynes with as 
much seleritie asI can. 1607 Torsett Four-/, Beasts 82 
The cats followed with the same celerity and agility. 169% 
Rav Creation 1. (1704) 72 Whirl'd round about the Earth 
daily with incredible celerity. 1751 Jounson Ramét. No. 
177 ae. quickness of apprehension, and celerity of reply. 
1834 Mus. Somervitte Connex. Phys. Sc. xxviii. (1849) 323 
A wheel revolving with celerity sufficient to render its 
spokes invisible, 1/od. The celerity of the squirrel’s move- 
ments, 

+2, A particular rate of speed. (In physical 
science the word now used is velocity.) Obs. 

1734 Berketey Analyst § 4 The fluxions are celerities, 
not proportional to the finite increments, 1794 SuLuvaNn 
View Nat. 11. 383 To that center..there is supposed a de- 
scent, in various celerities. 

Celery (seléri). Also 7 cellery, 7-8 selleri, 
-y, 8 sallary, -ery, celeri. [a. F. cé/eré (not in 
Cotgr.), according to Littré a. dial. It. se//ari, pl. 
of sed/aro (Brescian se-/eno, literary lt. sedan), 
repr. Gr. oéAwoyv parsley.] 

An umbelliferous plant (Apim graveolens) cul- 
tivated for the use of its blanched stalks as a 
salad and vegetable; in its wild form (SxaLLacE) 
indigenous in some pparis of England. 

1664 Everyn Kal. Hort. (1669) 34 February, Sow in the 
pee :Sellery. 1673 Rav Fourn. Low C. 406 (Italian 
food) Selleri .. the young shoots whereof they eat raw with 
oyl and pepper. 1732 AgsuTunot & ules of Diet 256 Parsley 
and Celery both contain a mapeent Salt and bi. 19753 
Hanway Trav. (1762) I. 1v, lvii. 263 Poor devotees, who 
+. subsist upon wild sallary. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 190 
Celery..in its wild state. .known by the name of smallage. 


31872 Ouiver Elem, Bob, 1. 183 Celery ..is only wholesome 
when blanched, 
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attrib. 

1719 Lonpon & Wise Compl. Gard. 203 We earth our 
Cellery Plants quite up, with Earth taken from the high- 
rais’d Fath ays. 1858 Woop J/omes without If, xiv. 299 
Of the Diptera the Celery Fly (Zepiritis onopordinis)is a 
food example. 1882 Garden 14 Jan. 23/3 For beauty of 

arring the Celery fly may compare with most, 

+ Cele‘st, az. Obs. [a. F. ecleste, or ad. L. cx- 
lestis, £. cwltm heaven.] Heavenly, celestial. 

1. Of or pertaining to the sky; = CELESTIAL 1. 
+ Blue celest: sky-blue [Fr. d/ece celeste] (obs). 

2535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 1.89 ‘Whe circulatioun of the 
sone celes(t}. 1549 Compl. Scot. 47 Considir the circlis of 
the spere celest. 1584 T. Hupson Yadith, Her utmost robe 
was colour blew celest. 

2. Of or pertaining to heaven ; = CxLESTIAL 2, 3. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Hush, 1. 455 licoure of grace above, a 
thyng celest. 1549 Compé. Scot. €5 Eftir this sueit celest 
armonye, tha began toe dance. 1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles I. 
tt. 148 Augustin observed in Paul..a celeste Eloquence. 

Celeste (silcst). [mod. a. F. céleste: see pree.] 

1. The name of a colour, sky-blue : see pree. 

3881 Porcelain Wks. Worcester 35 ‘Vhe..mauve, Celeste, 
and other enamels present an interesting series. 

2.a. (short for voéx celeste): The name of a stop 
on the organ or harmonium. b. A name for a 
certain forin of the soft decal on a piano. 

1880 in Grove Dict, A/us. 11. 683/1 ‘The use of the celeste 
pedal was indicated by Hunimel with a special sign. 
1886 Daily News 14 Dec. 7/2 All of the following are reed 
stops. . Diapason, melodia, viola, celeste. 

Celestial (s/le'stial), @. and sé. Also 5-7 
-tiall(e, -tyal(le, 6-8 coel-, celestial(l, (7 ce- 
lestall, selestiall). [a. OF. celestial, -ef (= It. 
celestiale, Sp. celestial), {. L. exlesti-s of same 
meaning, f. ca/um sky, heaven; sec -AL.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to tle sky or matcrial 
heavens, Celestial globe, map: one representing 
the heavens. + Celestial water : solution of copper 
sulphate, used in opthalmia (see quot. 1758). 

€1391 Cuaucer Astrof. 1. § 2 To know the altitude of the 
sonne or of othre celestial bodies. 2481 Caxton J/yrr. m1. 
xxiii. 184 This heuene Celestyall, whyche is aboue alle the 
other. 1597 Hooner /ec?. Pol. v.1xix. $2 Years, days, hours, 
minutes ..all grow from celestial motion. 1664 MarveLn 
Corr. Wks. 1872-5 11. 120 ‘The influence of the calestial 
luminaries .. is suspended. @172z1 Keaur tr. Han ieee 
Diss. (1734) 61 The Coclestial Bodies that turn about 4n 
Axis. 1758 J.S. Le Dran's Obserz. Surg. (1771) Aaiv, 
Sky-coloured, or celestial Water..For Distempers in the 
Eyes it must be well diluted. 1879 Lockyer Elem, cistron. 
tv. xxvi. 145 ‘I'he celestial sphere—the name given to the 
apparent vault of the sky. 

. Of or pertaining to heaven, as the abode of 
God (or of the heathen gods), of angels, and of 
glorified spirits. 

31384 Cuaucer //. Fame 1, 460 Of the goddys celcstials. 
¢1386 — Prioresse’s T. 129 Folwyng ever in oon The white 
lomb celestial.” 1494 Fasvan 6 To the lorde that is Celes- 
tyall, J wyll nowe crye. 1526 Tinpare Luke xi. 13 Nowe 
moche more shall youre Father celestiall, 1651 C. Cart- 
wricut Cert. Relig. 4 252 Some by Angell there under- 
stand not a czlestiall spirit, but a messenger. 1751 Jouxson 
Rambl, No. 168 #10 His celestial protectress thought him 
not sufficiently secured, 1862 STANLEY Few. Ch (1877) I. 
v. : Not in any outward form, human or celestial. 

. In contb, (nonce-wds.) 

@ 1743 SavaGE Wks, I. 100(Jod.) Celestial-hinted thoughts 
gay hopes inspir’d. 1843 Cartyte Past § Pr. (1858) 92 
Alive and miraculous, celestial-infernal. 

3. Of a divine or heavenly nature. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Lij, To whome he gaf celes- 
tyals and erthely goodes. 1538 Starkey England 207 He 
(Christ] cam to make perfayt man..by Hys celestyal and 
dans doctryne. 168: Daypen Ads. §& Achit. 306 Desire 
of Pow’r. .is of Coclestial Seed. 1794 Sututvan View Nat. 
II. 449 The celestial dew of knowledge. 1866 NeALE 
Sequences §& H, 127 ‘Yo fortify the parting soul with that 
celestial Food. 

b. Divinely excellent or beautiful, divine, 
heavenly; also in contd., as quasi-adv. 

1430 Lypc. Chron, Trey u, xiii, So heauenly fayre and so 
celestyall. 2623 R. C. Table AA, (ed. 3) Celestiall, 
heauenly, diuine, passing excellent. @1704 ” Brown Sad. 
Axtients Wks. 1730 I. a4 ‘The celestial beauties, which we 
find in the writings of these incomparable men. 1713 
Guardian No. 4 ? 5 A new sort of Stile..which is above 
the sublime, and may be called the Celestial. 1725 Pore 
Odyss.1. 149 llis bloomy face Glowing ceelestial-sweet, 

4. The Celestial Empire: a translation of one 
of the native names for China. So Celestial Em- 
peror; and humorously celestial = Chinese. 

1824-9 Laxpvor M?és, (1868) 1]. 117 England was devising 
schemes. .to the detriment of the Celestial Empire. 


5. Jocularly applied to a ‘pug’ nose, which 
turns up at the tip. . 

6. quasi-sé. (in pZ.) Heavenly objects, bodies, 
attributes. 

18a N. T. (Rhem,) //edr. ix. 23 It is necessarie therfore 
that the examplers of the calestials be cleansed with these. 
1652 Gaute Magastrom., 122 Inferior things doe obey their 
celestials, 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) VIII. 399 
Newer pax .goddess so easily stript of her celestials! 

6 


1. An inhabitant of heaven. 

1573 I'wyne 2neid x. (R.) King Ioue from golden throne 
vprose, Whom home to heauenly court celestials garding al 
did close. 1713 Guardian No.7 #1 Diana .. or any other 


CELESTINETTE. 


Celestial who owes her being to poetry. 1750 Jouxsox 
Rambl. No. 22 #1 Of age to be received into the apart- 
ments of the other cclestials. 1869 Srurceon Treas. Dav, 
Ps, xix. 3. 

b. fig. A heavenly being. 

1874 Buackie Sel/-Cudt. 27 You will require steps to 
mount up to shake hands with these Celestials. 1885 1944 
Cent. July 48 From the parson‘’s daughter up to the celes- 
tials behind Spiers and Pond’s counters. ; 

2. A subject of the Celestial Empire ; a Chinese. 

1863 Russet, Diary /udia 11.171 (Moppe) ‘The China- 
patterned lands which connect India with the country of 
the Celestials. 1884 Christm, Graphic 7/2 ‘Yhe Celestial 
inclined his head in grave courtesy. 

Cele'stialite. A/r. [f. CenestiaL + -1Te.] ‘A 
stlph-hydrocarbou found in certain meteorites’ 
(Dana Afin. (A884 App. iii). 

Celestiality (s/le:stijx'liti). 
erry.) 

1, Heavenly quality ; heavenliness. 

1875 Brownixe Aristoph. Apel. 96 But, throw off hate's 
celestiality, 1884 F. A. Parry CA. Aestorer 56 The celes- 
tiality of countenance las never been equalled. 

2. A Celestial (Chinese, dignitary. Admorots. 

1824-9 L.anpor Jag. Cont. Wks. (1846) IT, 118 Mis celes- 
tiality then waved his hand. [Se often in L.] 

Celestialize (sile‘stialaiz .v. [f. CELESTIAL. + 
-4E.] ¢ranus. To make celestial. Ilence Cele's- 
tialized A//. a. 

1826 Sovinev in 0. Ret, XXXI11. 390 Celestialized Inu. 
manity. 1830 Blache. Mag. XXVIII, 863 Was there ever 
a face in this world so celestialized by smiles? 

Celestially s/lestiali), a/v. [-Ly%.] a. In 
a heavenly manner, b. As from a_ heavenly 
source. ec. After the manner of celestial beings. 

1494 Fanyay tv, Ixxv.s¢ ‘Thou [Quene celestyall] Art to 
the hygliest Ioyned cclestyally. 1529 Morn Com/, ags? 
Yrid. mW. 1171/2 A certain holy father in makyng of a ser- 
mon, spake of heauen .. so celestially, that muche of his 
audyence with the swete sounde therof, beganue to, .fal a 
slepe. 1594 llooken Heed. Pod. u. (1617) 62 ‘That super- 
naturall and celestially renealed ‘Truth. 1658 Mick 
Efpigr. (670) 71 ‘They seem to be celestially inspir'd. 
‘Tnackrray Let. 1 Nov., These pretty brats. .sing..celes- 
tially. 1860 Lo, Lytton Lzerdr 1.1. § 1.5 Celestially naked, 
—new queen of the world, .Summer stands. , 

Cele‘stialness. [sce -xEss.] Ileavenliness. 

1731 in Batey. 1775 in Asus and in mod. Dicts. 

+Gelestian. Obs. = CELESTINE 56.2 a, 

1532 More Confut. Barnes vin. Wks. 798/2 Austine spake 
. against. -heretikes called Pelagianes, and Celestianes. 

+Cele'stical, a Ods. [f. L. carlesti-s + -1CAL 5 
ef. agrestical.] Celestial, heavenly. 

¢1530 Lp. Berxers sirth. Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 197 Hie and 
mighty King of Paradise celestical! 1609 Bist: (Douay) 
204 ‘The celestical God, maker of the whole world. 1695 
Tryon Dreanis x. 194 All celestical vertues, 

+ Celestien, @. Ols. rare. [a. OF. celesticn:— 
L. type calesti-dnus, f. calest-is: see CELEST.] 
= CELESTIAL. 

61330 Ozcain Aliles 146 That is paradis celestien 5 ‘Ther-in 
com bot Cristen men. 

+Celestify, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. calesti-s +-FY; 
cf. OF. celestifier.] trans, To make heavenly. 

1646 Sin T. Browns Pseud, Ef. 231 That heaven were but 
earth celestified. 1656 Brount Glossagr., Celestify, to make 
celestial, heavenly or excellent. 1768 E, Buys Dict, Terms 
of Art, Celestify, to communicate or endue with the Pro- 
perties of Heaven, 

+Ce‘lestine, ¢. and s/.1 Ofs. [a. OF. celestin, 
ad. L. avlestin-us, f. cwlest-is heavenly: see -1NE.] 
= CELESTIAL a. and sé. 

¢1430 Lyn. Win. Poents (1840) 62 A bright hevenly sterre, 
Monge celestynes reigneng. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, Xxvi. 
xi, Lyke Dyane clere in her spere celestyne. 1509 — Conz. 
Swearers 41 Both god and man in Loy celestyne. 

Celestine (se‘léstain, -tin, sfle'stin), 54.2 [ad. 
L. Calestinus, f. the proper names Ca‘lestées and 
Celeslinus.) 

a. One of a sect (called also Celestéans) named 
after Czelestius, an associate of Pelagius, in the 
sth c. b, One of a reformed branch of the Bene- 
dictines, founded by Celestine V. in the 13th c. 

1830 Patscr. 203/2 Celestyn a man of religion, cedestin, 
1577 VauTroutuier Luther on Ep. Gad. 165 No Monke, no 
Carthusian, no Celestine bruseth the head of the Serpent. 
1686 Serjeant Hist. Bonast. Conventions 27 The Celes- 
tines [wear] Skie Colour or Blew. 1836 Penny Cyl. VI. 
21/1 Buonafede. .entered the order of the Celestines .. was 
elected general. sin 1777. 

Celestine (seléstin), 2.3 Afin, Also celes- 
tine, -in. [named 1798: ?ad. It. cclestivo sky- 
blue; cf. CeLEsTE.] A mineral: the same as CELES~ 
rite. Also, formerly applied to a blue alabaster. 

1804 R. JAMESON Syst. A/in. I. 606 Celestine has also been 
found crystallized. 1811 Pinkerton /etrad. 1. 502 The ala- 
baster called axydreus is of several colours, white, rose, 
grey, and even blue, which is called celestine, a name now 
strictly belonging to a kind ofstrontian. 1825 W. Putvurs 
Outl, Min. & Geol. (1818) 25 Strontian combined with sul- 
phuric acid. .has obtained the name of ccelestine from its 
delicate tint of tight blue colour. 

+ Cele:stine't(te. Obs. rare. (See quot.) 

1774 H. Watrote Let. Sir W. Hamilton 19 June, 1 heard 
anew instrument yesterday..It is a copniation of a harpsi- 
cord and a violin; one hand strikes the keys and the other 
draws the bow..The instrument is so eral it stands ona 
table, and is called a Celestinette, 


[f. as pree. + 
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CELESTIOUS. 


+Cele‘stious, 2. Ods. [f. L. cvlesti-s + -0s.] 
= CELESTIAL. 

1542 Primer fen. VHT, In the heart ravishment celes- 
tious. a@16g1 Bovte iis, II. 257 (R.) A book, ennobled by 
its author with many celestious lights, : 

Celestite (se‘léstait, s/le‘stait). AZin. [Altered 
by Dana from CELESTINE: see -ITE.] A mineral; 
native-sulphate of strontia, SrO.SO,, so called 
from the sky-blue colour it sometimes presents. 

Baryto.cetestite, Calcto-celestite, are varieties containiog 
baryta and lime respectively. 

1854 Dana J/in. (1880) 620 Wittstein finds that the blue 
colour of the celestite of Jena is due to a trace of phosphate 
ofiron .. Celestite is usually associated with limestone. 

Cele‘stitude. [f. Ca vestrs + -TupE, after 
alliinde, ete.] = CELESTIALITY 2. humorous, 

1824-9 Lannor Il’£s.(1868) I. 492 Would your Celestitude 
(King of Ava] believe it } the whole company wept. 

+ Celestly, a. Oés. = CELEST a, 2. 

1400 Cov. ie (1841) 103 Thou.. makyst hym desyre 
thyngys celestly. 

Cele‘stoba‘rite. A//u. [sce CELEsTITE and 
Banite.] A variety of BawteE containing much 
sulphate of strontia. 1868 Dana Alin. (1880) 617. 


+Celestrine, celstine. 0O¢s. [app. ad. 
It. cflestrino, celestino a garment of sky-blue cloth 

Tommasco).) A kind of blue cloth. 

1435-6 Warden's Acc. in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 419 
The clothing murrcy and plunket celstyne. 1483 Act t 
Kich. (1, c.8 § 18 Cloth called Merzsse, otherwise called 
Ploukets, Turkins, or Celestrines. 

+ Cele-tomy, bad form of Cruorowy, 

| Celeusma. Obs. rare. [late L. celeusmta, a. 
Gr. wéAevopa, f. eedXev-ev to order.) A watchword, 
battle-ery ; the call of the signalman who gives 


the time to rowers. 

1680 /fox, Cavalier 17 Curse ye Meroz, or such like 
Celensma's, 1684 Def. Case of Conse. conc. Symbol. with 
Hone 11, | caunot but wonder, at your adventnring into 
the World this other Celeusma. 1753 CHampers Cyrcé. 
Supp. s.Ve Hymns and psalms were sung in vessels hy way 
of celeusina, in which the words amex and hallcliyah were 
frequently repeated. 

Celiac, var. of Caniac, 

Celibacy (selibisi). Also 7 coelebacy. [f. 
L. celthdius in same sense, f. celebs, calib-ent un- 
marricd, single: see -acy 3. (Calebs, and its 
noun of state crlsa/us, are the only cognate words 
found in Latin).] The state of living unmarried. 

3663 Aron-dinn. §4 St. Paul’s advice for calebacy, or 
single life. 1754 Heme //ist. Eng. ti, The celibacy of 
priests was introduced into the Enghsh System by Dunstan, 
31791 Boswria. Fohuson (1831) 1. xxiv. 387 Even ill assorted 
marriages were preferable to cheerless celibacy. 1795 11. 
Hester tr. 4. Pierre's Stead. Mat. (1799) I). 681 Celibacy 
may suit an individual, but never a corps. 1855 MitMan 
Lat. Chr. (1864) IL. in, vii. 149 With Gregory celibacy was 
the perfection of human nature, : ; 

Celibatair(e (se:libaté*1. rare. [a. F. ed/t- 
batatre, {. célibal = CeLBATE sh.) + -atre, repr. 1. 
-drfus:; see -Mty.] A bachelor; one who is 
vowed to celibacy. 

1817 W. Gonwin Alandeville I, 268 (D.) While the de- 
spairing celibataire descanted on his ‘ whole course of love.’ 
1839 J. Rocers Autipapopr. xv. § 3. 317 If the priesthood 
fndistdhally iucline to celibate, let them be celibatairs. 

Celibatarian (se:libaté-riin), ¢. and sf. [f. 
CELIBATE 56.14 -arian; cf. F. célibatatre.] 

A. adj. Characterized by, or characteristic of, 
celibacy ; inclined to, or favouring, celibacy. 

1839 Dar.ev /utrod. Beaunt. § Fi. Wks, 1.10 An act so 
little in accord with the Queen’s celibatarian prejudices. 
1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 137 He had vegetated twenty years 
in the celibatarian dignitics of his fellowship. 1848 Croucu 
Amours de Voy. m. 183 Let me offer a single and celiba- 
tarian phrase. : p : 

B. sé, One who lives in or advocates celibacy. 

1863 Sata in Temple Bar V11. 546 Her chin, like a waver- 
ing celibatarian, seemed scarcely to have made up its mind. 
1867 II. C. Lea Sacerd. Celibacy 168 So ardent a celiba- 
tarianas Aldhelm. 

Celibate (sc'libe:t), 54.1 arch. Also 7 celi- 
bate, cmlibat. [ad. F. cd/ibat, ad. L. cadibalus: 
see above.] State of celibacy; order of celi- 


bates. 

1614 J. Kine Vitis Palal. 21 Solitude and celibate, a 
single monasticke life cath not toit. 1673 Ray Journ, 
Low C., Malta 319 Mildebrand. .the great introducer of the 
Celibate of Priests. a 1911 Ken Eedntund Poet, Wks. 1723 
II, 238 Despairing, I in Celibate wonld live. 1869 J. Rockers 
Antipapopr. xv. §1 Has taken care of the celibate of the 
clergy. 1874 H. Revnotvs Yohw Saft. iii. § 2. 18 

Jig. 1862 Genionie Rom, Ftp. (1865) V. xiii. 173 The long 
celibate of German intelligence may seem designed by a 
superior Wisdom to crown it with inexhaustible fertility. 

Ilence Celiba'tic a., of or pertaining to celibacy ; 
Ce‘libatist, a professed stipporter of celibacy ; 
Ce‘libatory (rare) = CELINATARIAN. 

4881 Echo 11 Apr. 1/6 The remnant of ‘celibatic supersti- 
tion’ which even now hangs around some of our academical 
establishments, 1885 JrarrRuson A’cal Shelley 1, 20 Com- 
pensation for the loss of celibatic freedom. 1829 Blackw. 
Mag. XXVI1. 758 Elizabeth. .was herself a celibatist. 1841 
L. Wuxt Seer u. (1864) 5 A lone lodger, a celibatory. 

Celibate (se'libelt}, a. and 54.2 [f. L. evttb-em 
uninarried + -ATE (not on L. analogy): see -aTE2 2, 


A. adj. Unmarricd, single; bound not to marry. 
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1829 Sournry Lett. (1856) IV. 148 If celibate, to lay by 
suffictent for his old age. 1863 J. M. Luptow Sisterhood in 
Gd. Words 493 The celibate girls..would scarcely fail to 
become..a community. 1868 M. Patrisox dcadem. Org. 
$5. 205 The present anomalous position of the celibate 
tutor-fellow. 1882 Farrar arly Chr. 1.505 He [Jesus] 
never breathed one word to exalt the celibate over the 
wedded life. 7 f 

B. sé. One who leads a single life, a confirmed 
bachelor or spinster ; one bound not to marry. 

1869 J. Martineau £ss. I]. 26 The proof may be very 
convincing tocelibates. 1879 Farrar St. /’au/ 11. 619 App, 
An order of female celibates or youthful nuns. 

Tlence Ce‘libateness, Ce‘libateship, = CELI- 
RACY, 19775 in ASH. 

Celibate, v. nonce-wd. ([f. pree.] érans. To 
restrain from marriage, compel to celibacy. 

1659 Evetyn Gold. BA. St. Chrysostom Misc. Writ. 114 
That thou shouldst coclibat him. .and make him a monk. 

+Cellic, z. O¢s. In 6 celick. [ad. late L. 
calic-ts, {. cwlum heaven.) = next. 

1652 Srarke Prin. Devot. (1663) 341 Yet all their calick 
strains would fall too low. 

+Ce'lical, ¢. Ods. Also 6 -icall, -yealle. [f. 
as prec.+-41.] Ileavenly, celestial. 

1§13 Dovcias ucts xn. Prol, 42 Phebus .. defundand 
from hys sege etheriall Glaid influent aspectis celicall. 1513 
Bravsnaw St. Werburge (1848) 213 Iuer contynuynge in 
doctrine celicall. 1583 Sraxyuurst 42nets us. (Arb.) 89 By 
stars. «by the ayre, by the celical houshold. 4 

Celidography (sclidegrifi. [f. Gr. xndis 
xnAido-s spot + -ypagia writing. In F. célrdo- 
gvaphie.) A description of the spots in the sun 
or planets. 

(1753. Cuamsers Cycl. Supp. has Celidographia from 
Rianchini 2729.) 177§ in Asi;_and in mod. Dicts. 

+ Ce'lidony’. Obs. Forms: 1 eeleponie, cyle- 
penie, 5 cely-, seladony, celidoyne, celydoine, 
-doun, 6 celedonie. [ad. ied.L. celedonia (in 
Pliny chelidonra) and OF. celidotne. cf. CELAN- 
DINE] — CELANDINE. 

¢ 1000 Sar. Leeclud, 11. 41 Nim..celeponian moran, 13 
Tresisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. xivi. (Vollem. MS.) By 
iuce of celidony swalowes yjen turnep a3jen to pe firste 
state, yf pey ben hurte or put oute. c1qqgo Promp. Pari, 
65/2 Celydony, herbe, celidonia. a 1450 A lphita (Anecd. 
Oxon.) 36 Celidonia..gall. et angl. celidoyne. ¢14§0 Nod: 
uale in Wr.Wilcker 712 //ec celidonia, celydoun, ¢ 1475 
Foc. ihid. 786 fee seladonia, a seladony. 1567 Maret Gr. 
Forest 37 Celedonie .. beareth n Saffron coloured flower. 
1607 Torsrii. Four. Beasts 278 To bloud-shotten eyes it 
is good. .to wash them with the juyce of ee . z 

+ Celidony?. O¢s. [ad. late L. cedidonins (in 
Viiny chelidoutus), ad. Gr. yedrbénios (AiOos), f. 
xedrdav swallow : sce quot. 1621.) A-stone fabled 
to be found in the belly of a swallow: see quots. 
Cf. Fr. chélidotue ‘pierre preeicuse: petits cailloux 
appartenant aux agates: on dit aussi picrres 
Whirondelle’ (Littré), 

[x621 Burton Anat. Med. u. iv. i iv. 232/2 In the belly of 
a swallow, there is a stone found called Celidonius, which 
if it be lapped in a faire cloath, and tied to the right arme, 
will cure funaticks and mad men.) 1651 Sir //. Vane's 
Politicks 9 The Celedonie Stone, whose property it is to 
lose all its power and vertue, unless it be rub'd with gold. 

Celine, a. [irregularly f. Gr. eodia belly: ef, 
Caiac.] ‘ Belonging to the belly.’ 

In mod. Diets, 

+ Celi-vagous, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. after F. 
celtvage (Rabelais), on 1. type *calivag-us, f. 
col-nm sky + vag-us wandering + -ous.]  Straying 
heavenwards. 

@ 1693 Urounuart Kabeltis ui. xxii, By two celivagous 
Filopendulums. 

Cell (sel), 54.1 Forms: 2 cell (//. -as), 3-6 
celle, (4-6 sell(e, 7 cel), 5- cell. [MIL. celle, 
a, OF, celle:—L, cella a small apartment, esp. one 
of several such in the same building, used ¢..7. for 
a store-closet, slave’s room, prison cell; also cell 
of a honeycomb; in late L. also a inonk’s or 
hermit’s cell, The late OE. ceé/ pl. ce//as may have 
been directly ad. L. ced/a. 

‘The adoption of old and development of new senses in 
English, have proceeded along many lines, and the logical 
and chronological orders do not agree. Sense 2 appears to 
he the earliest, while 7 and 8, already used in Latin, appear 
comparatively late. 

(Some would connect LL. ce//a with cera wax, regarding 
‘cell of a honeycomb’ as the original sense.)] . 

I. A small apartment, room, or dwelling. 

+1. A store-closet, (In early quots. after ce//a 
of the Valg.). Ods. 

1225 Aucr. KR. 152 He scheawede pe celles of his aromaz. 
3382 Wyciir /sa, xxxix. 2 He shewed to them the selle of 
spices. 1983 Stunbes Anat, Abus. t. 45 [They]..carieng 
it into their celles, and garners at home, keep it. 

2. A monastery or nunnery, generally of small 
size, dependent on some larger house. [A frequent 
med.L. sense of ced/a (see Dn Cange).] 

In the first quot. app.=‘ monastery’ in general. 

a1131 O. £. Chron, an. 1129 pa priores, muneces- and 
canonias pa waron on ealle pa cellas on I:ngla land. 1297 
R. Guouc, (1724) 233 In be oy of Bangor a gret hous per 
was, Pat were vnder seue cellen[z. r. vil celles] 1330 R. 
Brune Chrov, (1810) 267 A monke of a celle bare him wele 
ite tide. c1394 7. 7, Crile 314 We niaden oure celles To 

en in cytics y-set to sty3tle pe people. 15934 Acf 26 
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fleu, VII, *, §8 There be diuers celles apperteining to 
monasteries and priories. 165: N. Bacon Contn. Hist, Disc. 
xvii. 147 The Norman and French Cells were in his Prede- 
cessor's time seised under this color. 1772 Pennant Tours 
Scotl. (1774) 6: The house was once a cell to the Abby. 1868 
Freeman Norn Cong. (1876) 11. App. 680 There was a 
priory of Lapley, which was a cell to Saint Remigius. 

’ 3. A dwelling consisting of a single chamber 
inhabited by a hermit or other solitary. 

exzos Life St. Dunstan bo in E. E, /’. (1862) 36 A priuei 
smiths bihis celle he gan him biseo, 1362 Lanci. P. Pé. 
A. Prol. 28 Ancres and Hermytes pat hoidep hem in heore 
Celles. 1393 /did.C. xvi. 7 Suche eremites..in here selles 
lyueden Wip-oute borwynge ober beggynge bote of god one. 
1440 Promp, Parz. 65 Celle or stodyynge howse [1499 cell 
or stody hows}, ce//a. 1g92 Suans. Kom. & Ful. u. iv. 19 
She shall at Frier Lawrence Cell Be shriu‘d and mare 
@1764 R. Luoyn Ode Oblivion, Thou who delightest still 
to dwell By some hoar and moss-grown cell. 1875 H. E. 
Mansine J/fssion H. Ghost vii. 186 Whose homes are more 
bare and empty than the cell of an anchorite. 

tb. jig. 

1450-1530 Myrr. Our Ladye 275 Aue christi cella, Hayle 
celle of cryste. 15993 Suaxs. Lacr. 881 In thy shady cell, 
where pone may spy him, Sits sin. 1645 Watten Div. 
Love vi. (R.) The soul contending to that light to fly From 
her dark cell. Matton ?. ZL. v. 109 [Reason] retires 
Into her private Cell when Nature rests, 1757 Gray £Ar- 
taph Mrs. Clarke, A Heart, within whose sacred cell The 
peaceful Virtues lov'd to dwell. 

ce. foel, A small and humble dwelling, a cottage. 
Also, a lonely nook ; the den of a wild beast. 

187]. B. Gooce /eresbach's fl usb. (1586) 11 What meaneth 
this Cell, .at the entrance? This is syr, my Bayliffes lodg- 
ing, I lay him by the Gate, that he may see who goeth in 
and out. 1624 Quartes Syon's Sonu., See how kings’ courts 
surmount re shepheards’cels. 1647 Hexrick Thanks. 
gtving to God, Lord, thou hast given me a cell Wherein to 
dwell. 19735 Somervitte Chase 11. 222 All the Race Car- 
nivorous .. retire Into their darksome Cells, 18z0 Scott 
aay of L. 1. xxxvii, Like hunted stag, in mountain 
cell. 

d. Applied in poetry to the grave (often with 
some notion of sense 4). 

1950 Gray Elegy iv, Each in his narrow cell for ever laid 
‘The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 1843 Neare 
Hymns for Sick 49 Nor dreaming of the narrow cell. 18 
Bayant Among Trees 49 Their rest, Their little ceils 
within the burial- place. 

4. One of a number of small apartments in a 
building, serving as the dwelling of a single person: 

a. in a monastery, nunnery, or the like. For- 
merly, also in an almshonse. 

1340 Ayend. 267 Per byep Monekes uor claustres and uor 
strayte cellen. 1394 2. P41 Crede 60 Pei..(lurken] in her 
selles, [And] wynnen werldliche god. 1462 /Yull Trinity 
‘louse Kec., Paide for xliii sawne board boght for th’ imak- 
yng of the Celles of th’ said Trenyte House. .iiijs. jd. 1433 


Cath. A es 56 A Celle, celéa, cellula, conclauc. 1832 fill 
Trinity House Rec., ¥* praiscls In Agnes Brekhan’s Sel 


prassyd by John Wyssby, etc... iiijs. rga6 /lgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 179 b, Some aduysed her to brenne incence 
inhercell. 1644 //u/f ting i Bks. 13 Apr., All such 
goodes and household stuffle as they should .. use in their 
seucrall cells or rooms, 1663 Cownry Herses & Ess. (1669) 
70 The Chartreux wants the warning of a Bell To call him 
to the duties of his Cell. 1859 Jeruson Brittany xiii. 220 
In passing along..I saw the cells of the sisterhood. 

fp. in a prison; formerly, also in a madhouse. 
Condemned cell; a cell occupied by one who is 
condemned to death. 

1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 166 The cells in Newgate. 
1777 He Howarp State of Pris. (1792) 213 The rooms and 
cells fof Old Newgate] were so close, as to be almost con- 
stant seats of disease. 18:0 Cranpe Sorongh xxiii, Here 
separate cells awhile in misery keep Two doom'd to suffer, 
1828 Cartyie J/isc. (1857) 1. 234 Tasso pines in the cell of a 
madhouse, 1884 Gairritus Chon. Newgate 360 Hence 
there was a terrible accumulation of prisoners in the con- 
demned cells. : 

+5. A small private room. Oés. rare. 

1340-70 A disaunder 525 Nectanabus. .passed in his Paleis 
too a priuie sell. cxg60 J. Russece Bk. Nurture in Babees 
BA, (1868) 128 Serue hit [ypocras] forth with wafurs bothe 
in chambur & celle. 

6. Archit, = CELLA (see also 9 a). 

1842-75 Gwitt A rchit., Gloss. Ce/é/, in ancient architec- 
ture the part of a temple within the walls. 

II. Onc of the compartments into which any- 
thing is divided. 

7. generally, c.g. a compartment of a dove-cot 
or the like (so in Lat.), of a drawer or cabinet, a 
pigeon-hole. arch. 

1577 3. Goocu fHeresback's usb, (1 586) 169 For the tame 
Pigions..they make..certaine hollowe roomes, and celles 
for them. 1747 Pore Art Sinking 115 Cells resembling 
those of cabinets for rarities. ; 

8. One of the compartments in the comb of wax 
made by bees, [So L. cela. 

1577 B. Gooce /leresbach's Hush. 86) 175 b, Their 
Coames that they make are wrought full of holes, which 
holes. .are their Celles .. these Celles they doe all fill with 
Honie. 1609 C. Butter Fem, Mon. (1634) 57 Dis Com con- 
teineth about six Cels of Se bignes and fashion of de Bees 
Cels. 1720 Warts //ymmn, How doth the little busy bee, 
How skilfully she builds her cell, How neat she spreads the 
wax. 1974 Gotosm. Nat. //ist.(1776) VIII. 70 The cells of 
the bees are perfect hexagons. 1816 Kinpy & Sp. Automiol. 
(1843) I. 368. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 106 A bee- 
keeper would cut out the cells of drones. 

9. One of a number of spaces into which a surface 


is divided by linear partitions: spec. 
a. in circhit. (sce quot.) 
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1850 Parker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 5) 1. 116 The term vault- 
ing eell is applied by Mr. Whewell to the hollow space be- 
tween the principal ribs of a vaulted roof. 

b. Eniont, ‘The space between the nerves of 
the wings of insects.’ 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

10. £fectr. Originally, one of the compartments 
of the wooden trough of Cruickshank’s voltaic 
battery; afterwards applied to the vessel (in 
Daniell’s or similar batteries) containing one pair 
of plates of divers metals immersed in flu. Now, 
usually, 2 simple voltaie apparatus, containing 
only one pair of metallic elements ; when several 
cells are united they constitute a daétery. 

2828 O.x/. Cycd. LEI. 521 The plates [in Children’s battery] 
are..immersed in the cells of a trough. 1848 Waker faz. 
Electr. 329 A single cell of this battery is represented in fig. 
142. It consists essentially of a eopper cell A, etc. 1882 
Watts Dict. Chem. If. 425 In Daniell’s battery, each cell 
consists of a copper cylinder. /é1d, 428 The two liquids in 
each cell being separated by a porous diaphragm. 

III. An encloscd space, cavity, or sae, in organ- 
ized bodies, or (¢vazsf.) in mineral products. 

Ll. generally, a. Applied to various larger cavi- 
ties having funetions, as the ventricles of the heart, 
the loculi of the ovary in plants, ete. (In modern 
scientific language seldom used.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.xvn. xcix. (1495) 665 The 
greynes of pomegarnades hen ordenyd in theyr owne sclles. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens ui. xxiii. 174 After them certayne hollow 
little huskes or Celles. 1607 Torseu Fours. Beasts 110 
They [bitches] hring forth many at a time—sometime five, 
seven, nine, or twelve; for so many cels hath the female in 
her womb. 1688 R. Houme Armoury u. 85/1 The Cell is 
the hollow places in puds, husks, or coars .. in the Fruit. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Lech. sv. Contferons, In which Cone 
are many Seeds, and when they are ripe the several Cells 
or Partitions in the Cone gape or open, and the Seed drops 
ont. 175: Cuamsers Cyc/,, The name is also given, by 
botanists, to the partitions in the husks or pods, where the 
seeds of plants lie, 1776 Witunrine Bot. cl rrangent. (1796) 
I, 320 Capsule roundish, with as many cells as there are 
styles, 1845 LinpLev Sch. Bot, i. (1858) 16 The interior of 
the ovary is called the ced/, ae r ‘ 

b. Applied to minute cavities or interstices in 
the strueture of any tissue, mineral substance, 
etc: 

1819 Pantologia s.v., Celinlar membrane .. hy means of 
the communication of the cells of this membrane .. the 
butchers blow up their veal. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nad. xxi. 
(1852) 493 The central part is coarsely cellular, the cells de- 
creasing in size towards the exterior .. the outside crust of 
finely cellular lava. 1856 Woonwarp Fossi Shells 39 Hori- 
zontal sections exhibit a cellular net-work, with here and 
there a dark cell, which is empty. 2861 Hucme tr. Afoguéx- 
Tandon w.1. 4x Cellular or areolar tissue is composed of 
numerous lamelle, which by their interlacement intercept a 
number of open spaces termed cells. 

@. Cells of the brain: the imaginary eavities or 
compartments in that organ, formerly supposed 
to be the seats of particular mental faculties, or 
to serve as ‘pigeon-holes’ for the reception of 
knowledge. (More scientifieally, the ventricles 
of the brain were ealled ce//s.) Obs. exc. if. 

1393 Gower Conf. Hi. 176 Of a_man The wit .. Is in the 
celles of the brain. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. ii, So feble 
was his celle retentife. 1g4z R. CopLanp Guydon’s Quest. 
Chtrurg., Howe many celles hath the brayne after his 
length. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. ili, §5 History .. 
answereth to one of the cells, domiciles, or offices of the 
mind of man; which is that of the memory. ¢ 1720 Prior 
(J.) The brain contains ten thousand cells, In each some 
active fancy dwells.” sie Cowrer Task vt. xx It [the 
sound} opens all the cells Where Mem'ry slept. 1834 H. 
Minrer Scenes § Leg. vii. (1857) 88 The corresponding cells 
of understanding and memory. 

12. In moder ology: The ultimate element in 
organie structures; a minute portion of proto- 
plasm, enclosed ustially in a membranous invest- 
ment. Often with a defining word prefixed, as 
blood-cell, 

The history of this sense super to begin with Grew, who 
observed and described the cells of plants. (See the 17-18th c. 
quots. that follow.) But the determination of the relation 
of these cells to the living organism belongs to the present 
century. 

1672-3 Grew Anal. Piants (2682) 64 ‘The Microscope .. 
shews that these Pores are all, in a manner, Spherical, in 
most Plants ; and this Part an infinite Mass of little Cells 
or Bladders. 75x Cuamuers Cyci., Cedés, in anatomy, are 
little bags, or bladders, where fitids, or other matters, are 
lodged; called also ocudi, celtude, etc. 1770 Sin J. Hany 
Constr. Timber 68 We see that cell in its true nature ; it is 
an oval Bladder or Bleb. 

1845 Dav tr. Stmon's Anim. Chem. 1.212 The general action 
ofthe hepatic cells. 1851 Carrenrer Jfax. Phys. (ed. 2) a We 
shall hereafter see that a cell, or closed vesicle, formed of a 
membranous wall, and containing fluid, may be regarded as 
the simplest form of a living body. 1855 Batn Senses § /nt. 
1, ii, § 4 The countless millions of nerve cells, 186z Hutue 
tr. Moguin. Tandon u.1. 40 They are accordingly true vesi- 
cles; and on that account. .the name of ‘blood cells’ is to 
be preferred. 1866 A. Fiint /’vinc. Med, (1880) 39 The modern 
conception of a cell is based, not upon its etymological sig- 
nificance, but upon the presence in it of living matter or 
protoplasm. Even formless clumps of protoplasm are some- 
umes called cells. 1871 Tynan Frag. Re (ed. 6) LL. xii. 
264 The yeast-plant..is an assemblage of living cells. 1880 
Gray Struct. Hot. § 45 Vhese component parts .. take one 
cominon name, that of Cells. 


13. The cup-like eavity oeeupied by an individual 
polype in a compound polypidom, in the Zoophytes 
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and Polyzoa. Also, a simple shell of one of the 
Foraminifera. 

1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 1053 This horny tube is enlarged 
at certain points into sheaths or cells for the protection of 
the Polypes; within these the individuals can retract them- 
selves, érd. 1054 The cells are arranged upon the sides of 
these [branched stems] like the minute leaficts of mosses. 
1855 Kinestev Glaucns (1878) 73 Each polype cell is edged 
with whip-like spines. 18s5 Gosse J/an. J/arine Zool. 1.11 
Lagena: Cell calcareous, single, globular, with a long ex- 
ternal tubular neck. /éfd. 21 Sertudarfa: Corallum plant- 
like. .cells vase-like. -alternate, or in pairs. 

IV. Applied to various hollow receptacles or 
containing cavities. 

14. a. generally. 

1727 A. Hamunron New Ace. &. Ind. 11. liv. 287 Wells of 
Fire, that continually burn in their own Cells. 

+b. The brass socket in which the lenses of 
a microseope, etc. are mounted. Qés. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Alicroscofe, Object- 
Glasses. .fix’d in Brass Cells ready to screw on. 1784 [rx- 
scnen in PA. Sraus. LX XV. 44 Unscrewing the object- 
glass or speculunt a little in its cell. 

e. Affcroscopy. A cavity hollowed out of, or 
built tp upon, a glass slide, for the purposc of 
receiving an object for microseopical observa- 
tion. 

2882 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1881 Carrenter Microscope v. 
(ed. 6) 216 Where large shallow cells with flat bottoms are 
required {as for mounting Zoophytes, small Medusz, etc.) 

V.15. atirib.and Comb. a. (in senses 3, 4) as 
cell-gallery, «grating; cell-bred adj.; b. (in sense 
12), as cedl-action, -ageregale, -bady, -cavily, -cleav- 
age, -division, -evolution, -fibre, -form, -forma- 
tion, fusion, -genesis, -germ, -growth, -life, -mass, 
-membrane, -mulliplicalion, -nuclens, -pigment, 
-flate, proliferation, -sap, -stage, -subsiance, wall. 

1847-9 Topp Cycl. stnat, IV. 101/2 *Cell-action then 
must have some influence as the cause of the chemical 
changes. 1878 Bui. tr. Gegentaner’s Comp, Anat.16 A 
subordinate part of the ¢ell-body. 1728 Pore Duuclad u. 

56 A low-boru, *cell-bred, selfish, servile band. 1847-9 
Toop Cycl. Anat. IV. 442/1 Between the cell-wall and the 
*cell-cavity, 1882 Vines Sachs* Bot. 762 The fresh forma- 
tion of parts connected with *cell-division is in general in- 
dependent of light. /é#é. 16 This mode of *cell-formation 
consists almost invariably in the bipartition of a mother- 
cell. 1892 AiTKEN Sc. y Pract. Med. (ed. 6) 11, 1054 Other 
“cell-forms occur in the urine. 1791 Bextuam /anopt. i. 17 
Postsc., The *Cell-Galleries are.. perfectly commanded by 
every station in the Inspection-part.  /6éd. 55 Postse., The 
other [party] immediately within the *Cell-grating. 1859 
Toon Cycl. Anat. V. g/t Minnie cells are formed .. which 
may be called reproductive ‘cell-germs. 1870 Bext.ey Boé. 
19 The *cell-membrane of young cells is very thin. | 1835 
Lixptey Jatrad. Bot. (1848) 1. 34 *Cell-nuclet occur in all 
classes and orders of plants. 1847-9 ‘Topp Cycé. Anat. 1V. 
117/1 The only true ial *cell-pigment. 1882 Vines Sachs’ 
Bot, 18 A row of granules now makes its appearance... this 
is the *cell-plate. 1877 Roprrts Handbh. Med. (ed. 3) le 
45 The first tendeucy is to the active production of cells,— 
*cell-proliferation or germination as tt is termed, 1847-9 
Toop Cycl. Anat. WV. 102/1 The *cell-wall must be the seat 
of endosmosis and exosmosis. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 3 
Older wood and cork thus consist of a mere framework of 
cell-walls. 

+ Cell, 54.2 Obs. rave—'. Erroneous f, Caun. 

1607 Torsutt Four-/. Beasts 498 The fat of sheep which 
is gathered from the caul or cell. 


+Cell, v. Obs.rare. [f Cunt sh1] a. rans. 
To shut up ina cell. b. zvér. To dwell in a cell. 

1ggz_ Warner 4é6. Eng. vit. (R.) A recluse from the 
world, And celled under ground. 1592 Wveney sl raorie 
g6 An Abbey strong... Wherein there celd a Monke of 
enuious moode. 

Cell, obs. form of SELL, Sinn. 


|| Cella (sel). (Lat.] The body of the temple, 
as distinct from the portieo and other external 
struetures; = CEn1 6. 

31676 F. Vernon in PAIL Trans, X1. 578 The length of 
its cella is but 73 feet, the breadth, 26. 1846 Ents £dgin 
Marb, 1, 24 It consisted of a cella, flanked hy a double row 
of pillars. 1878 B. Taytor in N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 
118 The cella of the temple was nearly seventy feet wide. 

Celleeform, erron. form of CELLIFORM. 

Cellar (se‘lo1), 54. Vorms: 3-5 celer(e, 4-6 
seler, 4-7 celler, (5 celar), 5-7 seller, 6-7 
sellar, (7 sellor),7- cellar. (ME. celer, a. Anglo- 
F. celer, OF. celier (mod.¥. cellier) :—L. celldrium 
set of eells, receptacle for food, f. ce//a CKLL.] 

+1. A store-house or store-room, whether above 
or below ground, for provisions ; a granary, buttery, 
or pantry. Obs. exe. dia?, in fish-cellar; sce quot. 
1848; cf. also coal-cellar, wine-cellar. 

axzas Ancr. R.214 Me stiked cuer ide celere, oder ide 
kuchene, a 1300 Cursor M.4676 Sipen commanded [ioseph] 
him-selue Depe selers for to delue. 21340 Hamro.e /’salter 
cxliii. 15 Paire celers ful riftand. ¢1375 O. £. Prayers in 
Rel. Ant. 1. 40 The kyng hath led me in to a wyn.-celer. 
1382 Wren Luke xii. 24 Biholde 3¢ crowis .. to whiche is 
no celer, nether beerne, and God fedith hem. ¢ 1420 Lider 
Cocoruim (1862) 33 Kepe hit fro ayre .. In cofer, or huche or 
seler merke. 1483 Cath. Angd 56 A Celler, ceddartum. .etc. 
whe a wer 1483 Caxton £sofe 2b, He fonde the celer 
open .. and hath eten al the fygges. ¢1535 Dewes Introd. 
Fr. in Palsgr, 1031 Brynge this gentilman to the seller & 
make him good ‘chere. 1598 Fortwo, Ce//a..a seller or 
butterie. 1663 CowLey Verses § ss. (1669) 131 Sellars 
and Granartes in vain we [ill, With all the bounteous Sum- 
mers store, 2848 C. A, Jouns Week at Lizard 4x Mere 


CELLARAGE. 


is a fish-cellar ..a place for salting, keeping, and storing 
away pilchards. 
+b. fig. Obs. 

a1340 Hamrote Psalter lv. 12 Of pe awtere of my hert 
and pe celere of my consyens cumes all pat i kyndel in pi 
luf, 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) I, 77_Paradys .. was be 
celer and place of all fairenesse. 1480 Canibriz Epit. 64 in 
Aug's Poems (1841) App., God .. Made that lond .. To be 
selere of all hele. 1565 Jewet Repl. Larding (1611) 393 
Aman..being bronght by God into his inward cellers, may 
from thence obtaine the true vnderstanding, and interpret- 
ation of the Holy Scriptures. 


2. An underground room or vault. 

This sense occurs contextually in some of the earlier 
quots.; it is impossible to determine at what period the 
notion of ‘store-room’ began to give place to that of ‘under- 
ground chamber’. Cotgr. 1611 has it as the transl. of Fr. 
cave, and Minsheu 1617 gives as its equivalents I'r. cave 
and Lat. Aypogeunt. 

[1331 Lifera: Cantnar. (Rolls) f. 400 Nostre celer de nostre 
novele meson de piere en Chepe.} ¢ 1330 R. Buuxsr Chron, 
Wace (Rolls.) 2068 In Londone he dide hure kepe Vnder 
erthe in a seler depe. ¢ 1450 JWerds2 125 In reuhes or in 
seleres under erthe.  1§83 Stusses sivat. Aéus. 1. 29 Ina 
moyst seller, vndernenth the grounde. 1633 T. Starrorp 
Pac. f1ib, viii, (1821) §72 They were constrayned to retyre 
into the Sellors. 1787 'T. Jerrenson Corr. (1830) 123 A fine 
piece of mosaic, still on its bed, forms the floor of a cellar. 
1873 Moncey Noussect 1. 41 After .. six weeks .. passed in 
the garret or cellar of his rude patroness. 1877 Bryasy 
Song of Tower vii, In. the damp cellar’s stifling air. 

+b. éransf Applied to the grave. Obs. 

cxggo Lacy Hey? Bucke's Tesé., | bequeth mi body to the 
colde scler. ; 

e. With defining words prefixed, as deer-, coal-, 
wine-cellar, which see nider their initial clement. 

3. Often for wire-cellar; hence fransf. the con- 
tents of the wine-cellar, 2 person’s stock of wines. 

1541 sicé 33 Alen. F777, c.12. $10 Vhe sergeant of the sellar 
.. Shall also be than and there redy with a pot of redde 
wine. 1610 Suaks. Zenip. uu. ti. 137 My Cellar is in a rocke 
by uv seaside. 1706 7 Fargunar Beane’ Strat 1 i, 1 
have now in my lar Ten Tun of the best Ale in Staf- 
fordshire. 1841 Eanrson Lect. Consera, Wks. (Boliny IL. 
274 O conservatism ! your pantry is full of meats and your 
cellar of wines. Jed. He gives very good dinners, but I 
don’t think much of his cellar. 

+4. A box, a ease; ¢sf. for holding bottles; a 
case of bottles. For Sant-cennan ef, SALER, of 
which -ced/ar is a corruption.) Odés. 

1632 B. Joxson Jfrgu. Lady in, i, (D.t Run for the cellar 
of strong waters quickly. 1627 Carr. Saati Seaman's 
Gram, xiii. 61 Boy fetch my cellar of botues. 1667 Prays 
Diary 1 Apr., His wife afterwards did..give me a cellar of 
waters of her own distilling. 

“5. for SoLer, upper-room. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 15208 We bam tent .. A celer in at ete. 
1432-50 tr. #/igden (Rolls) IL. 285 Goenge to a hie parte 
of the seller [sodard] or chamber. 

6. alirté. and Comb., as cellar-bin, -door, -keeper, 
ete. 3 cellariess adj. ; also cellar-book, a book con- 
taining an account of the stock of wines, cte. in 
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| aecllar; cellar-flap, a flap on hinges, level with 


the surface of the ground, opening into a ecllar; 
cellar-kitchen, a kitchen below the ground-floor, 
a basement kitchen; cellar-physic, wine; cellar- 
plate, an iron plate in the pavement covering the 
entranec-hole of a eoal-cellar; cellar-slug, a targe 
striped slug found in cellars; cellar-way, a pas- 
sage through, or as if through, cellars. 

1883 Luovp £66 § #2. 1. 2 Its *cellar-bins—some one else's 
patent, 318.. Tuackerav (O.) He overhauled the butler’s 
*cellar-book. 1684 Gt. Frost (1844) 14 Their carelessly 
leaving open *sellar door. 1697 C"tess D'Aunoy's Trav. 
(1706) 193 It isas big as a Cellar-door key. 18841. W. Hise 
Public Health 57 Prohibition of occupying of * Cellar Dwel- 
lings. 1883 Daily News x0 Jan. 6/7 Injuries reccived .. in 
falling over the ‘cellar-flap. 1592 Prreivan. Sf. Dect, 
Cillero, a *celler-keeper. 1864 K. Burritt Wack John 
O'Gr. 310 All the damp low *cellarless cottages. 1793 J. 
Beresrorp in Locker-on No. 54 Cow-heel and such *cellar- 
messes. 1697 Danner Voy. (1729) 1. 542 Fine Air ., good 
Kitchin and *Cellar Physick. 188: Daily Neus 22 Apr. 2/6 
The defendant was legally liable in having his *cellar plate 
unfastened. 1882 Garden 30 Dec. 579/2 A fine example of 
the *cellar slug. 1867 Howntts /fad. Journ. 47 The effect 
of the buildings vaulted above the sidewalks is that of a 
continuous *cellarway. 

Cellar (se'ls1), 2. [f. pree. sb.] ¢rans. To put 
into a cellar; to store up as ina eellar. Also, Zo 
cellar in, and fig. 

16.. Cotton, There underground a magazine Of sovereign 
juice is cellared in. R. Cary Chronol. tit. vii. 23 
They had ended their Vintage .. and were ready to Seller 
their Wine. 1873 W. 5S. Mavo Never Again ti. 17 His 
sympathies .. cellared in the depths of his own mind. 1885 

aw Times LXXX. 1091/1 A pipe of port wine, which was 
cellared for the plaintiffs. 1886 dthenzum 3 July 18/2. 

Cellar, var. of CELURE, Ods. 


Cellarage (se'lorédg). Also 6-7 -idge, seler- 
age, 7 selleredge, -idge. (f CELLAR sd. + -AGE.] 
1. Provision of eellars; cellar accommodation ; 


cellars collectively. 

1602 Suaks. Hai. 1, v. 152 Come one, you here this fellow 
in the selleredge Consent to sweare. 1662 Gernier Princ. 
(1665) 36 Nor ought the Kitchin or other Offices and Sel- 
leridge .. to be so placed as they may prove prejudiciall to 
the Care 1727 Braptuy Fam, Dict. 1. sv. Building, 
«A good Ascent .. makes a House wholesome, and ack 
Conveniency for good Cellarage. 1855 Dickens Dorrit 
407/2 The old house had had famous cellerage, 


CELLARED. 


b. transf. and jig. 

1865 Ik. Burritt Walk Land's F. 349 Cornwall .. has 
almost everything in its cellarage except coal. 1878 Bayne 
Purit. Kev. \. 165 Counting in its ranks Coke and Selden, 
each with extensive cellarage of brain. (Cf. Ceut 11 c.] 

2. ta. A feudal or seignorial duty upon wine 
when placed in the cellar (o4s.) b. Charge for 
the use of a cellar or storchouse. + ¢. Moncy col- 
lected from banqueters at a Lord Mayor's Feast: 
see quot. 1825. 

1s1a Act 4 Hen. VISTI, c. 10 The Railifwike of Toppsam 
with the Selerage and Cranage and the Warren of Cones 
within the same. 1526 Ord. R. Hlouseh, (1790) 195 Cellar- 
idge, Cranage, Sponage, Romage, and Carnage of Wine. 
1762 tr, Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 666 The excise and toll 
is collected by the King’s officers, but the cellerage there 
by the magistrate to whom it belongs. 1809 R. Lancrorp 
Introd. Trade 122 Paid cellerage £3 55. 1825 in Hone 
Every-day Bk, 1. 1335 This was termed cellarage, and was 
divided between the yeoman of the cellar and the butler. 

Cellared (se‘laid), p//.a. [f. CeLiar sé. and v. 
+-ED.] That is stored or housed in a cellar. 
Cellared fish: fish prepared in a fish-cellar; ef. 
quot. 1848 in CELLAR 56. 1, 

1848 C, A. Jouns Week at Lizard 54 The greater part of 
the cellared fish are exported. 1855 I. Tavior Kester. 
Belief 1856) 298 Cellared wretchedness, and disease, 

Cellarer (se‘lera:). “71s. Forms: 4-6 eell-, 
celerer(e, 6 selerer, 7 ¢ellcrar, 6- eellarer. 
[ME. celerer, cellerer, a. Anglo-Fr. celerer, for 
OF. celerier, f. celier CELLAR] 

The officer in a monastery, or similar cstablish- 
ment, who had charge of the cellar and provisions. 

a1300 Vox & Wolf 59 Ac weste hit houre cellerer, He 
wolde rone after the gonge. ¢1386 Cuaucer Monkes Prot. 
48 Thou art .. Som oo sexteyn, or som Celerer. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 149/1 We comanded yet to the celerer 
to gyue it [the oil]toa poure man. 1§21 Test. Ebor.\Surtees) 
V. 131 Laurence Clerke, maister sellerar of th'abbay of 
Whalley. 1662 Futter Worthies (1840) 1. 236 Bred a 
monk in Bury Abbey, and the Cellerar thereof. 1820 Scott 
AMonast. x, Yhe cellarer will bestow on cach a grace-cup 
and a morsel as ye pass the buttery. 1866 Rocers igric. 
& Prices 1, xxv. 627. 

Cellaress seloris). //is/. [f. pree.: sce -Ess.] 
A woman (¢g. nun) who had charge of the 
cellar. 

180a Fossronr Brit. Monactt, x. (1843) 118 The Cellaress 
of the Gitbertine Nuns. 38ag Scotr Hetrothed xvii, The 
Venerable Mother might be seen. now giving orders to her 
gardener, now to her cellaress. 

Cellaret ‘scloret. [f. CELnan sé. +-zT.] 

a. A case of cabinet-work made to hold wine- 
bottles, etc. b. A sidcboard with compartments 


for thc same purpose. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Aliseries Lum. Life xx. (1826) 243 
With venturous hands At the cellaret stands, Where she 
picks out so handy Rum, Hollands, and Brandy. 18a T. 
Cosxetr Footman's Direct. 67 Keep proper corks in the 
cellaret. 1837 Tnackrray Kavenswing vii, Under the 
sideboard stands a cellaret. 1870 DisracLi Lothair xxxii, 

Ce‘llarhood. zonce-wd. [see -lo0op.] ‘The con- 
dition of being a cellar. 

1859 Sata Tw. round Clock (1861) a How it [Evans's 
supper-room] emerged from a state of brawling night cellar- 
hood, to the dignity of a harmonic meeting. 

Cellaring (sclarin), 54. [f. Cen sd. and w. 
+-ncglj Lo = CELbARAGce I. 

1632 SPELMAN Z/ist, Sacritege (1846) 200 Sir Roger having 
digged the cellaring of his new house, 1792 A. Younc 
Trav. France 158 A wine press and ample cellaring. 1798 
T. Morton Secr. worth Know. iii. 4 (L.) Roomy cellaring 
and commodious attics. 

2. vbl, sb, Placin 

1885 Law Times L 
of a pipe of port wine. 

+Cellarist. O¢s.-° [f. CELLAR sé. + -18T.] 
He who kceps the cellar or buttery ; the butler in 


a religious house or monastery. 
Celine! in Battey. Hence in Jounson, WesstTer, etc. 
ellarity. zonce-wd. The condition of living 


in a cellar. 

1847 Lewes Hist. Philos, (1867) 1. 618 Cellarity, when 
long pent up, ts inimical to Life. 

Cellarman (sclommé&n). A man who has 
charge of a cellar; sfcc. the keeper of the Cellar- 
tavern in old Newgate. Also ¢rans/. 

1658 Rowrano Afoufet's Theat. Ins. 920 The Greek Poets 
make them [drones] to be the Bees cellarmen, or water. 

rs. 19772 Jackson in Ail, Trans, LXIII. 11 Throngh 
the inattention of the cellarman. 1657 Sraniey Alem, 
Canterb. ii. 58 One of the cellarmen of the Priory. 18 
Daily News 27 Dec., The wine in bottle, } was told by the 
cellarman, is not for sale, 1884 Grirritns Chron, Newgate 
5 The ‘cellarmen’ were selected prisoners who could sell 
candles at their own prices, and got a percentage upon the 
liquors consumed. 

Ce'llarous, a. humorous. Of or pertaining to 
a cellar, : 

1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. ix. (1861) 133 A little side 
door ..stood open, and disclosed certain cellarous steps. 
1867 — All VY. Round, Christm. No., No Thoroughf, 15 
Vendale.. went down for a cellarous stroll. 

+ Cerllat, obs. form of SaLApE, sort of helmct. 

1598 Barrer Theor. Warres m. i. 32 Armed with a skull 
or close Cellat for the head. (See also Cetaoe.) 

Cellate (sc'let), @. [f. on L. type celhit-us, 
f. cella: cf. caudat-ts tailed, f. cada.)  Celled, 


in a cellar, 
X. 191/1 In the careless cellaring 
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having cells. Chicfly in comb., as sn¢ce/late onc- 
celled, sulticellate many-celled. 

Cellated (sclzitéd), A//. a. [f. prec. +-ED; ef. 
crenaled, serrated, etc.) Made in the form of 
cells; furnished with or divided into cells; celled. 

47 Tooo Cycl, Anat, YW. 451/1 The cellated cavities 
of the placenta. 188% //ealth Exhib, Catal. 71/2 The 
ovens for these kitcheners are cellated. 

Celled (seld), Af. a. [f. Cetn +-xD.] 

_L. Fumished with cells ; arranged or constructed 
in the form of cells. Often with some defining 
word prefixed, as single-, one-, two-celled. Also fig. 

19776 Wituerinc Bot. Arrange. (1796) H. 397 Lye nis 
Caps{ule] 1-3, or 5-celled. 1843-6 Owen Lect, Comp. Anat. 
iv, (L.) The single-celled plant. 1854 S. Tuomson Wild Fl. 
1. (ed. 4) 65 Anthers..one-celled. 1855 Battey Alystic 8 
Heaven's azure world-hive, celled with stars. 

2. Enclosed or ensconced in a cell. 

1650 tr. Bacon's Life & Death 58 The epee +. seem scat- 
tered over their whole bodie, rather than Celled. 1820 
Keats Fancy, Thou shalt sce the field-mouse peep Meagre 
from its celled Bleep 1850 D. Moir Flour of Thought v, 
‘The monk in hood, Vith book and rood, And nun in cell'd 
contrition. 

Collendre: sce CorlaNDER. 

Cellepore (sel/pi-1). [ad. mod.L. cellepora 
(Linnzeus), f. ced/a Crus, after madrepora MamE- 
PORE.] <A genus of /olyzoa, consisting of a group 
of vase-like chambers with a beak on one or both 
sides. Also at/rth, 

Tlence + Celleporite (sce quot.). 

1811 Pinxertoy /etral. 1, 435 Zoophytes. «abound in com- 
mon limestone.. Among them may also be classed the mille- 
porite, the celleporite, 1852 Tu. Rosstr. 7f, umboldfls Trav. 
I, v. 184 Their interior is filled with fossil madrepores and 
cellepores. 1855 Kixcstey Glancus (1878) 123 There are a 
few other true cellepore corals round the coast. 

Celler, cellery, var. CELLAR, CELURE, CELERY. 

Celli, obs. var. of SELLY, SILLY. 

Celli‘colous, «. [f. ce//i- comb. form of L. 
cela +-cola inhabitant+-ovs.) ‘Living in cells 
or cavities’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

Celliferous (seliféras), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -FEROUS.] Searing or producing cells. 

1754 Exus in PAil. Trans. X\.VIH. 633 Those .. coral. 
lines, which I call celliferous, from their having rows of 
cells dispos'd in plant-like ramifications. 

Celliform (seliffim), 2. Erroneously eelle-. 
{f. as prec. +-Foxm.] Cell-sha ed. 

1859 Tono Cycl. Anat, V. 503/2 Cellaform termination of 
a nervous bee 1877 Huxiey Anat. Dre, cin, ii, go Cella 
form bodies of a bright yellow colour. 

Ce‘llite. [a. F. celéite, ad. med.L. cellita, f. 
cella (from the cells which they inhabited).] In 77. 
An order of lay brothers hospitallcrs, called also 
Bongaris or Alexandrins, founded _¢1300; they 
took a special care of madmen. They are now 
united to the order of Servites. (Littré.) 

1882 Athenxum 26 Aug 273/1 A ‘ Missale Parvum’ from 
the convent of the Cellites of Ghent. 

+Cell-keeper. (és. [f. Cutt 56.11.) Acel- 
lar-kecper or ccllarer. 

1598 Fiorio, Ce//aro, a butler, or cell keeper. 

’Cello (t{c‘lo)._ [shorfencd f. VioL.oxcELto.] 

1881 Afaem. Alag. XLV, 435 In less than a quarter of an 
hour two ‘cellos made their appearance, 1882 Atheneum 
9 Dec. 782/3 Handel’s Concerto Grosso. .in seven parts (four 
violins, cial cello, and harpsichord) published in 1739. 

Celloid (seloid), ¢. [f. Cetn+-o1p.] Having 
the appearance of a cell, cell-like. 

1849-52 Topo Cycl. Anat. 1V, 1108/1 The epithelium con- 
sisted of small imperfect celloid particles. 186: N. Syd, Soc. 
Vear-bk, 136 There are certain nuclean or celloid bodies. 

Cellular (se‘livlin, @. (& sé). [ad. mod.L. 
cellularis, {. celluta little ccll (dim. of ce//a); or 
perh. ad. F. cellulatre: in F. cellule has entircly 
lakcn the place of ceé/e, and its derivatives take the 
place of those of ce//a both in Fr. and Eng.) 

1. Of, pertaining to, or charactcrized by cells or 
small apartments for single occupants. 

1823 Lamp Ffia Ser. 1. xi. (1865) 308 A poor Carthusian, 
from strict cellular discipline. 1853 Fraser's Afag. XLVI. 
gate cellular vans employed for the transport of criminals, 
r Brownine A'iag & Bk. 1x, 1200 Leave these [gauds] for 
cellular seclusion. 1872 Daily News 13 July, The cellular 
system (of convict discipline] as it is established in Belgium. 

2. Containing a number of cells, small compart- 
ments, or cavities; porous. Cellular pyriless a 
varicty of Marcasite; Ced/ular quartz, etc. 

1816 Accum Chem. Tests (1818) 166 Caleareous cellular 
stones. 1834 Sir C. Beir //and 292 The skull of the giraffe 
..is cellular and thin and light as a paper case. 1845 Dar- 
win Voy. Nat. ix. (1879) 180, ] had noticed the presence of 
a few small pebhles of a very cellular basalt, 1868 Dana 
Afin. 75 Marcasite..in cellular specimens. 

8. Pays. Characterized by or consisting of cells 
(sce CELL s4.1, 11-13). As an cpithet of veget- 
able tissues, opposed to vascular. See also B, 

Cellular tissue, in Animal Physiology, a synonym of 
arcolar or connective tissue; also formerly called cef/ular 
membranes hence cellular-membranous ndj. Cellular 
pathology: aterm introduced by Virchow in 1858; ‘the doc- 
trine of the origin of disease in a perturbation of action, or 
an alteration of structure, of some or other of the ultimate 
cells of which the body is composed’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); the | 


CELLULITIS. 


study of morbid changes in the cells or ultimate elements 
of organic tissues. 

1753 Cuamuers Cycl. Suphn Cellular, or Cellulose, an 
appeilation given by Ruysch, to the second coat of the 
intestines; in which fat is often found. 1773 Gent/. Alag. 
XLIII. 345 Atwisted worm, sometimes six feet long, which 
introduces itself into the skin, and lodges in the cellular 
membrane. 1 Soutney Nondescr. iii, My very cellular 
membrane will changed, I shall be negrofied. 1830 
Lixpiey Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 15 Vegetables which have 
no flowers... are..Cellular. 1861 NV. Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. 134 
Virchow —Cellular Pathology and Physiological Thera- 
peutics. 1875 Dawson Dawn of Life ii. Cellular plants, 
as, for example, mosses and lichens. 18) Guanes (ed, 
8) II. 53 If we make a cut through the skin and proceed to 
raise it from the subjacent parts, we observe that it is loosely 
connected to them by a soft filainentous substance of con- 
siderable tenacity and elasticity... This is the substance 
known by the names of ‘cellular ‘, ‘areolar’, ' filamentous’, 
"connective’, and ‘reticular’ tissue; it used formerly to 
be commonly called ‘cellular membrane’. 1876 Bryant 
Pract, Surgery (ed. 2) 1. 33 ‘The deep cellular-membranous 
syphilitic sore. . 

b. Of or pertaining to cells. 

1805 W. Saunoers Alin, Waters, This cellular effusion 
soon disappears. 1836 Toon Cyc/. Anat. }. s1o/1 A very 
thin albuminous fluid. .often termed the cellular serosity. 

B. sé. 72. Cellular plants (in Lat. form Cellu- 
ares); those having no distinct stem or leaves, but 
consisting of a cellular expansion of various kinds, 
which bears the reproductive organs. Applied 
to Cryptogams, in refcrence to thcir markedly 
cellular structure; but only the humblest orders 


of these are entirely cellular. 

[1830 Lixptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 1 The presence of flowers, 
of spiral-vessels, and 0 cuticular stomata, will at all times 
distinguish these [Vasculares] from Cel/ulares, or flowerless 
plants.| 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Edue. 1.54 The least organ- 
ised plants are termed cellulars. 

Cellularity (selizle iti), [f Cetutar + 
-ITy.}] Cellular quality or condilion. 

1835 Lixpiey /utrod. Bot, (1848) }. 358 Mirbel however 
baa the cellularity of the extine. 1851-9 Darwin in 
Adm. Man, Sc. Eng, 291 The composition, thickness, and 
degree of cellularity of any lava-stream. 

+Cellulary, ?a. Obs. rare—). [f. L. cellula 
(cf. CELLULE)+-aRY.] ? Of the nature of a cell. 

1597 Damien Cit. Wars vin. ci, The good father, with an 
huinble thought, Bred in a ere low retire. 

Cellulate (se'lisle't), a. f .L. celiula, CELLULE 

+-ATE2 2.) Composed of or ater | cells. 
Hence Ce‘lulate v. frans., to furnish with cells ; 
to render cellular, Ce-lMulated ff/. a. = CELLU- 
LATE; Cellula‘tion, development of cells. 

a 1693 Urquuart Kabelais mu. i, Matrixes. .Architectonic- 
ally coihitnted. 1836 Tooo Cycl. Anat, }. 76/1 A vertical 
section ..exhibited a mass .. cellulated or porous. 1839-47 
[bid. FHI. 568/1 A section of it, as it thus cellulates the 
neck. 1854 J. Hoco Aficrose. 11, ii. (1867) 382 Alelosira 
cribosa, marine, orbicular, cellulate. 1859 /did. V. 474/2 A 
process of .. cellulation takes place. 

Cellule (se'lizl). Also 7 cellul. [ad. L. ce/- 
lula, dim. of cella CELL $6.1] 

+1. A small compartment; a pigeon-hole. Also 
figs cf. Ceun sbl ric. Obs. ; 

r6sa Urquuart Fete! Wks. (1834) 29% T could have fir- 
reted out of topick celluls such vanety of arguments. 2 1693 
— Rabelais ut. xxxiii. 240 The Celluls of his Brain, 1764 
Foote Hatron u.i, A kind of bureau; where, in separate 
cellules, my different knowledge. .is stor'd, 1818 J. Brown 
Psyche 212 So liquor aids ig ay rain, It opes the 
cellules of the brain. 1819 H. Busx Banguet 11. 209 Un- 
lock the cellules, closets of the brain. 

2. Phys. A minute cell (Ceti 561 11) or 
cavity. 

(In Fr. the dim. ceffule is used in sense of Cett sé." 12.) 

1830 Iaxotey Nat. Syst, Bot. 237 Cellular tissue, which.. 
offers an instance of reticulated cellules. 1857 HI. Miter 
Test. Recks xi. 493 Both possess discs on the side of their 
cellules. 1869 Gittnore Kept. § Birds Introd. 2 In dire 
the lungs are spongy, the cavity of the air-ba becoming 
obliterated by the multiplication of vascular cellules. 

8. Zool. (See quot.) 

1848 Dana Zooph. ii. 16 note, By cellule, as hereafter used, 
the minute pores of the corallum will be refe: to. 

Cellulic (seliilik), a. [f. Cettute+-10.] Of 
or pertaining to cellules or cells. Ced/1/ic acid: a 
name given by Fremy to an acid supposed to be pro- 
duced by the action of acids or alkalis on cell 
walls of vegetables. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 


Celluliferous (sclivli-féres), 2. [f. 1. cellula 
+-FERoUS.] Bearing or producing cellules. 

1828 STARK Elen, Nat. fist, 11.436 Expansions flattened 
..celluliferous on the external surface. 1849 Munxciison 
Siluria ix. 187 Two or four very broad celluliferous plants. 

Cellulin (selidlin). Chem. [f. CELLULE + -1.] 
a. = CELLULOSE, b. esf. The form of cellulose 
found in animal bodies. 

1854 J. Hoce A/icrosc. n. i. (1867) 257 Com ed of cellulin, 
n material allied to the cellulose of vegetable tissues, 1870 
Bentiey Sot. 18 The membrane. .consists of the substance 
called cellulose or cellulin. 1876 Harvey A/at. Med. 712 
Cotton is almost pure cellulin. 

| Cellulitis (selislai‘lis). Afed. [mod.L. f. L. 
cellula = CELLULE +-1718.) Inflammation of the 
cellular or areolar tissue. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1861 Busteap Ven. Dis. (1879) 690 Orbital cellulitis, 1878 
T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 50 No attempt is made to distin- 
guish between it (erystpelas] and cellulitis. 


CELLULO-,. 


Ce'llulo-, used as a comb. form of CELLULE, 
L. cediula (for the form cf. BuLo-) forming prin- 
cipally adjs. used in physiology, which in sense 
are practically compounds of CELLULAR: e.g. ce/- 
Julo-adipose, (tissue) partly cellular partly adipose ; 
similarly celludlo-fibrous, -mtusciular, -tendinous, 
-vascular; celluto-cutaneous, pertaining jointly to 
the skin and subcutaneous connective tissue; ce/- 
fulo-membranous, pertaining to the ‘cellular mem- 
brane’; ce//tlo-serous, pertaining jointly to the 
‘cellular’ and ‘serous ’ membranes. 

1835 Linpiey /utrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 140 The disorganised 
cellulo-vascular structure. 1836 Topp Cycl, Anat, I, 12/2 
A fibrous or cellulo-fibrous expansion, 1836 /é:d. I. 178/2 
A middle cellulo-tendinous raphé before and behind that 
intestine, 1847-9 /éid. IV. 126/1 The cellulo- muscular 
structures of the limbs. 1857 Buttock tr. Cazeanx’ Mid. 
wif, 40 A very thick layer of cellulo-adipose tissue. 1878 
T. Bayvant Pract, Surg. 1. 27 Sores or ulcers..of a cellulo- 


membranous kind. /é#d. 1. 51 Celtulo-cutaneous forms of 
the disease. 


Celluloid (se'livloid), a. [f. L. cellula (see 
above) +-o1D.] Having the form or appearance 
of cells. 

Celluloid (se'lizloid), sd. [loosely f. CxL- 
LUL-OSE s/. + -OID.] : 

An artificial substance composed chiefly of cel- 
lulose, and much nsed as a substitute for ivory, 
bone, coral, etc., in the manufacture of knife- 
handles, piano-keys, billiard-balls, etc. 

Invented in America, and first patented in Gt. Britain 
in April 1871, as a material for dental plates. In its manu- 
facture the cellulose is first reduced by acids to pyroxyline 
(gun-cotton), camphor is then added, and the mixture 
subjected to immense hydraulic pressure. It may then 
be moulded by heat and pressure to any shape, and it 
becomes hard, elastic, and capable of taking on a fine finish. 
(The Specification of Hyatt’s first British patent (1871, No. 
1025) does not contain the name.) 

1871 Brit. Frul, Dental Sc. X1V. 364 The material is 
named the celluloid base, so called from the material of 
which itis composed. 1872 Sfeci/. ‘Iyatt’s Patent No, 3101 
The..manufacture of pyroxyline or soluble cotton into a 
solid (which is herein denominated ‘ celluloid’), 1881 Chas. 
Frut. No. 909. 349 Celluloid. ,is an imitation ivory coniposed 
of collodion and camphor. 1882 Whitaker's Almanack 
375/2 One of the most recent uses of the cellnloid is for 
making type and engravers’ blocks for printing from. 

Cellulose (se:lizléus), a. & sh, [ad. mod. I. 
cellulos-us, {. cellutia, CRLLULE.] 

A. adj. Consisting of an aggregate of ‘cells’ 
or small cavities; full of mintite cavities. 

1753 [see CeLtuLar 3.] 3785 Manouit in PArz, Trans. 
> 4 . 206 The base is of a stiffer and more cellulose tex- 
ture. 1854 Woopwarpb Mollusca 1.241 One small modiola 
makes its hole in the cellulose tunic of Ascidians. 

B. sb. [a.F. cedilose.] One of the AMYLosES. 
A substance, also called /Zg77z, which constitutes 
the essential part of the solid framework of plants, 
and occurs to some extent in the animal body. 
It is amorphous, tasteless, tnodorous, absolutely in- 
nutritious, insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, dilute 
acids, and alkalis. The name, introduced by 
Payen, has become the type of the other chemical 
terms in -osE, Also aérrié., as in ced/ttlose wall. 

1835 Linpiey /2trod. Bot,(1848) I. 6 The organic basis of 
the elementary organs is called cellulose. 186g Roscor 
Elem, Chem. (1874) 403 Gun Cotton. .is a substitution pro- 
duct, being cellulose in which three atoms of hydrogen are 
replaced by NO,, and is called ¢rfuitro-cellulose, 1875 
Darwin Jasectiv. Pf, vi. 125 The gastric juice of animals 
does not attack cellulose. 1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem, II. 
207, Cellulose..in fine linen and cotton, which are almost 
entirely composed of it, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 13 In the 
cell-plates cellulose walls are now formed. 


Hence Celiulo'sic, of the naturc of cellulose. 
3881 Nature XXV. 168 Cellulosic substances in their 
different isomeric states. 

Cellulo-sity. [f. as prec. +-11y.] The quality 
or condition of being cellulose; also concer. a cel- 
lulose structure. 

3839-47 Topp Cyc?. Anat, III. 1002/1 The eye is simply 
supported on the orbit by a quantity of loose cellulosity. 
1854 Owen in Cire. Se. (1865) II. fae The cut surfaces 
will demonstrate the. .cellulosity of the divided bones, 

Cellulous ellivlas), @«. [f. CennuLe + 
ous. Cf. Fr. cediuleux.} =CELLULOSE @.; con- 
sisting of a single cell or an aggregate of cells. 

1800 Med. F¥ral. 1V.276 To know whether the most solid, 
compact .. stony part of a bone were collulous. 3839-47 
Tonp Cyci. Anat, 111. 253/1 Cellulous hydatids are simple 
bags containing fluid. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 164 Hand and 
carpus with a cellulous surface, 

Celo-logy (silpl5dzi). [f. Gr. «4Aq tumour 
+ -(0)LoGY.j That part of medical science which 
treats of hernia, 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Celondine, obs. form of CELANDINE. 

t+Celostomy. Oés. [ad. Gr. xodogropia, f. 
koiAos hollow + oréza mouth.} Hollowness of 
volee; speaking with the mouth hollow. 


, 1656 Biouxt Glossogr., Celostomy, when one speaks hollow 
in the mouth. 


Celo-ttomy. Surg. Also ke-. [ad. Gr. «ndo- 
ropia, f. «Ay ruptitre + -rovia cutting.) The 
operation for strangulated hernia by cutting down 


25) 


and dividing the stricture. So Celotome, ‘the 
knife or instrument for performing celotomy’. 

1847 in Craic. ne Brvant Surgery, Kelotomy. 

Celour, var. of CELURE, Oés. 

+ Celse, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. cels-s lofty.] 
Lofty, exalted. 

1708 Morreux Kadelais (1737) V. 233 Ample Munificence, 
and Office celse, es 

+ Celsitude (selsitizd). Ods. (exc. humorous), 
Also 6 selcitud, 7 cele-, celsitud. [a. F. ce/s?- 
tude, ad. L. celsitiido lofty carriage, also in late L. 
a title of honour, f. ce/sus lofty.] 

L. Lofty position, high rank; dignity, eminence. 

¢ 1450 Crt. of Love Ixxxviii, Honour to thee..Goddess of 
love, and to thy celsitude. 1500-20 Dunsar Gladethe thoue 
Queyne 7 Joy be and grace onto thi Selcitud! 1563 Foxe 
al, & AL, (1596) 16/2 This celsitude and regalitie of the pope. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u, xxii. $15 See what Celsitud of 
honor Plinius secundus attributeth to Traiane. 1680 tr. 
Buchanan's De Fure Kegnit (1689) 63 It doth over-shadow 
then all with the ‘Top of its Celsitude. 

b. As a title or form of address; = Hicuness. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1.177, I beseik, he said, thi 
celsitude, Exerce thi strenth. 1685 F. Spence f/o. Medict 
His Celsitude gave him men to guard hii. 

Loftiness, exaltation; exalted character. 

1563-87 Foxe <i. & AZ, (1684) I]. 294 Whose .. celsitude 
of mind no man may sufficiently express. 1607 Schol, Desc. 
agst. Autichr. 185 Such a celsitude of spirit. «1761 W. Law 
Behmeu's Wks, (1765) 14 Sensibility, Finding, and Celsi- 
tude. 

3. Height, tallness. (Now Awnorous.) 

1678 Puititwps, Cedsztude, tallness, heighth. 1721-1800 
Batey, Cedsitude, Highness, Height, Talness. 1824 Scotr 
Redgauntlet ch. i, Peter Peebles, in his usual plenitude of 
wig and celsitude of hat. 

+ Celsity. Ofs.—° [f. L. cels-us+-ity.] = 
prec. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Celt ! (selt). Also Kelt (kelt). [a. F. Ce/te, 
ad. L. Celta, sing. of Celta, in Gr. KeAroi. (A later 
Gr, KéArai, in Strabo, etc., was probably from L, 
Celte.) For conjectures as to a possible deriva- 
tion, see Rhys, Celtic Britain (t884) 2.J 

L. Hist. Applied to the ancient peoples of 
Western Europe, called by the Grecks KeAroi, 
KéAra, and by the Romans Ce/fe. 

The KeAroé of the Greeks, also called Vaddrat, Galatir, 
appear to have been the Gauls and their (continental) kin 
as a whole; by Casar the name Ceé/e was restricted to 
the people of middle Gaul (Gad/ia Celtica), but inost other 
Roman writers used it of all the Galli or Gauls, including 
the peoples in Spain and Upper Italy believed to be of the 
same language and race; the ancients apparently never 
extended the name to the Britons. 

1607 TorseLt Four, Beasts 251 The Indians were wont 
to use no bridles, like the Grascians and Celts. 1656 Brount 
Glossogr., Celt, one born in Gaul, 1782 Warton //ist. 
Kiddington 67 \T.) This obstinate war between the insular 
Britons and the continental Celts, 1839 Tutruwate Greece 
VIII. 411 The Celts advanced within five or six days’ march 
of his camp. a ape 

2. A general name applied iu modern times to 
peoples speaking languages akin to those of the 
anctent Galli, ineluding the Lretons in France, 
the Cornish, Welsh, Irish, Manx, and Gaelic 
of the British Isles. 

This modern use began in French, and in reference to 
the language and people of Brittany, as the presumed repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Gauls: with the recognition of 
linguistic affinities it was extended to the Cornish and 
Welsh, and so to the Irish, Manx, and Scottish Gaelic. 
Cextic has thus become a name for one of the great branches 
of the Aryan family of languages (see CreLtic); and the 
name Celt has come to be applied to any one who speaks 
{or is descended from those who spoke) any Celtic language, 
But it is not certain that these constitute one race cthno- 
logically; it is generally held that they represent at least 
two ‘races’, markedly differing in physical characteristics, 
Popular notions, however, associate ‘race’ with language, 
and it is common to speak of the ‘Celts’ and ‘ Celtic race’ 
as an ethnological unity having certain supposed physical 
and moral characteristics, especially as distinguished froin 
* Saxon’ or ‘Teuton’. Si 

{x7o3 Pezron i¢/t/e', Antiquité de la Nation et de la 
langue des Celtes. 1706 Jones (47 of Pezron), Antiquities 
of Nations, more peace larly of the Celtz or Gauls, taken 
to be originally the same people as our ancient Britains. 
1757 Tinpat tr. Xapin's Hest. Eng. Introd. 7 Great Britain 
was peopled by the Celtaz or Gauls.]_ 1773 McQuren in 
Boswell Yohuson Sept. 18, As they [Scythians] were the 
ancestors of the Celts, the same religion might be in Asia 
Minor and Skye. 1842 Pricharp Nat. Hist, Alan 185 This 
race, who had probably been expelled by the Italian nations 
and the Celts from Italy and Gaul, 1851 D. Witsox Pred, 
Anu, (1863) IL. 1. i. 182 The Celts of Britain are apparently 
the oldest among the Aryan races, 1856 Emerson Avg. 
fraits, Race Wks, (Bohn) II. 21 If that be true .. that 
Celts love unity of power, and Saxons the representative 
principle, 

Hence Ce'ltified f/. a. (sonce-wd.), made Celtic 
in fashion or garb. Cerltish a., Celt-like, some- 
what Celtic. Ce‘ltism, the distinctive character 
of the Celt. Ce-ltist, one who studies the Celtic 
languages. Celtiza-tion, a making Celtic; con- 
yersion to being Celtic, 

1837 Locknarr Scott xx. 459 Sir Walter's Celtified page- 
antry. 1866 M. Arnoup in Corn’, A/ag. Mar. 289 A more 
attentive and impartial study of Celtism than it has yet ever 
received from us. /éd. May 547 Celtism is..everywhere 
manifest still in the French nation. /é/d. Mar. 289 This is 
a very different matter from the political and social Celtiza- 


CELTIC. 


tion of which certain enthusiasts dream, 1885 A¢henznin 
17 Jan. 86/1 The name of a French Celtist. 

Celt? (sclt), [ad. (reputed) Lat. ced-es (or 
?celte, 2 celtis) ‘stone-chisel, sculptor's ehisel ’. 

The received or Clementine text of the Vulgate has in 
Fob xix. 24 Stylo ferreo, et plumbi lamina, vel celte scul 
pantur in sitice; but, though this is the reading of some 
MSS., the Codex Amiatinus and others read cerfe ‘ surely’. 
Some hold certe to be the original reading {representing 
az of the Heb., ‘for ever’ of the Eng., which is not ex- 
pressed by the LX X), and take ceé/e as an erroncous alters 
ation of soine kind; others think ce//e a genuine word, and 
suppose that it was originally a marginal gloss on s¢y/o, 
which was erroneously taken into the text, and subsequently 
altered to certe by some one to whom it was perhaps un- 
familiar. But the independent evidence for a word cedées or 
celte is slender. The ‘vetus inscriptio Roma’, cited by 
Du Cange, is a late forgery, and cede in it is app. from 
the Vulgate. One of the miscellaneous undated vlosses in 
the Glossarium C. Labbei (Siephens’ 7Aesaurius) is “PAu: 
detov Celte’, but this is prob. later than the Vulgate variant 
reading, and may be founded on it, Later also than the 
Vulgate is the gloss on Sidonius /fést. vii. 3 (cl necd. Oxon, 
Class. Ser. 1.v. p.si.and 50) ‘//oc caeduam, ut hoc cette, celtis, 
instrumentum est quo caelatur,’ which shows the ordinary 
explanation of the word in the Middle Ages. Ce/fes occurs 
however in two charters given in Lacomblet Urdundenduch 
Siir die Geschichte des Nicderrheins, IL. 331 (anno 1267) 
‘meatum seu transitum .. ex fovea capituli Coloniensis, ad 
educendin celtes seu fracmina lapidum per viam eandem’; 
and Il, 382 ‘anno 1319) ‘quod nulli frangentes lapides seu 
alii quicumque proicient seu mittent celtes seu alia frag- 
menta in ipsam foveam*. Here the meaning is ‘ pieces or 
fragments, ?chips’, of stone; the relation of this to the 
Vulgate word is uncertain. In Welsh, ween ced/t, with the 


assumed meaning ‘flint stone’, occurs in the 7?zads ef 


Wisdom (16-17th ©, in AZo. Ach. V1. 2463 and cedlt is 
also said to be tor to have been) known in Breconshire, in 
the sense of ‘shell’ of a nut, ete.; but the status of the 
word is altogether obscure, and its alleged senses help the 
question little. In any case, ce/fes, whatever its orgin aud 
character, was assumed, on the anthority of the Vulgate, to 
be a genuine word; and, as such, the term was admitted 
into the technical vocabulary of Arehzology, about 1700. 
‘In Beger’s Thesaurus Brandenhureicus 16,6 a bronze cult 
adapted for insertion in its haft is described under the name 
of celfes’ (LI. Jewitt L/alfhours among Ling. .lntig. 1877, 
p. 32% Apparemly the general adoption of the word by 
antiquaries was influenced by a fancied etymolocical con- 
nexion with Creer’: thus the Grand Dict, of Larousse 
explains it as ‘sorte de hache gax/osse en bronze‘) 

Au implement with ehiscl-shaped edge, of bronze 
or stone (but sometimes of iron), fonnd among 
the remains of prehistoric man. It appears to 
have served for a variety of purposes, as a hoe, 
chisel, or axe, atid perhaps as a weapon of war. 
Some specimens in bronze aie flat, othets flanged, 
others winged, others have suckets to receive a 
handle, and one, or two, ear-like avsx or loops. 

71s A. Pexsecuix Deser. Tweeddale 203 note(Jam., 
Supposed to be the ancient weapon called the stone celt. 
1732-69 De For our Gt. Brit. 1. 309 In the great long 
Barrow, farthest North from Stone-henge ..was found one 
of those Brass Instruments called Celts. 19796 Pearson in 
Phil. Trans. UXXXVI. 428 Most probably celts were 
originally chopping tools. 1830 Lyrt. J’sduc. Geol. (1875) 
1.1.1.3 The. .stone hatchets, called Celts, found in our peat 
bogs. 18521 D, Witson J’red. chit. (1863) Fe iv. 383 The 
Bronze celt .. is found in various sizes and degrees of crna- 
ment. 1866 Lainc Preh. Rem. Caithn. 40 Vhe hammers or 
celts are alinost all natural stones from the beach. 1878 
W. HL Dat Later Preh. Aan 8 A skeleton interred in the 
earth, together with the remains of a small fron celt. 

b. Comb., as celt-maker, 

1865 Lussock /'7ch. Times 17 ‘The celt-makers never cast 
their axes as we do ours, with a transverse hole, through 
which the handle might pass. 

+ Celter. Oss, A woollen fabric. 

1597 in Jeaffreson A/iddlesex County Rec. 1. 240. 

Celtic (seltik), z Also Keltie (ke ltik). [a. 
F. celtigue or ad. L. celtic-us of the Celts.] 

1, Hist, & Archeol, Of or belonging to the 


ancient Celtze and their presumed eongeners. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Celtigue, pertaining to the people 
of Gaul. 1667 Mitton P, /.. t. 521 Who..ote the Celtic 
[Fields] roam’d the utmost Isles. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s Trav. 
(1760) I. Introd. 10 Fraginents of Celtic idols lately dis- 
covered in the cathedral at Paris. 1839 Tiriwat. Greece 
VI. 3 Drawing a Celtic sword from beneath his garments. 
1880 Boyp Dawnins Early Ilan tn Britain xii. 344 Various 


carvings in spirals, concentric circles, flanboyants and zig. - 


zags, forming part of the prehistoric series defined by Mr. 
Franks as the late Celtic. 1884 Ruys Cedric rit, 2 Britain 
was considered to be outside the Celtic world, 

2. Epithet of the languages and peoples akin to 
the ancient Celtic ; particularly, of the great branch 
of the Aryan family of languages whieh incltdes 
Breton, Welsh, Irish, Manx, Scotch Gaelic, the 
extinct Cornish, and the aneient languages which 
they represent. Also absol. = Ce/fic tongue. 

1707 E. Liuyp Archacol. Brit. Pref. C, The Latin-Celtic 
or Comparative Vocabulary [cf. p. 290]. 1739 D. Matcotm 
(tit/e\, Collection of Letters..in which the usefulness of the 
Celtic is instanced in ilhistrating the antiquities of the 
British Isles, 1764 Row1. Jones (¢z¢/e), An English, Celtic, 
Greek, and Latin-English Lexicon. 1839 Ketcutiry /2isé, 
Eng. 1. 78 Beneath them {[Norsemen] were the Celtic princes, 
1844 Staxtev Arnold’s Life & Corr. \. v. 245 note, Feud: 
ality is especially Keltic and barbarian, 1846 M:Cuttocu 
Ace. Brit. Entpive (1854) 1. 317 The people. . being of Scan- 
dinavian, and not Celtic origin. 1851 D. Witson Pres. 
Aun, (1863) II. u. iii. 366 Bronze weapons .. of a bright 
yellow colour, like brass or gilded metal—to these the term 
celtic brass is often applied. 1859 Jurison Sritfany i. 1 


—— 


CELTICALLY. 


1The peasant-girl] relates the Celtic fairy-tale, or the 
medizval legend. 1871 Tyitor Prim, Cult, 1. 40 The 
keeping up of an old Keltic art. 1876 Bancrort //ist. U.S. 
III. iv, 351 The Norman. Irish and Celtic-Irish were drawn 
nearer to one another by common sorrows. 1886 W. STOKES 
in Trans. Philol. Soc, 202 The Neo-Celtic verb substan- 
tive. fid. 218 In Old-Celtic éatd. 219 The forms must in 
proto-celtic have ended in vowels. 242 Both forms in 
Celtic are toneless proclitics. J . 

Heuce Ceitically adv., in Celtic fashion, + Ce‘l- 
tiean a.=CELTIC; spec. of Gallia Celtica. Ce-lti- 
cism, (a.) a Celtic custom or expression; (4.) 
devotion to Celtic customs. Celti-city, Celtic 
quality or character. Celticize v., a. frazs. to 
put into a Celtic form; to adapt to Celtic use; 
b. tuir. to adopt Celtic fashions or usages. 

1 TorseLe sour/, Beasts 162, 1 wrote these things, 
and dedicated the Celtican spoils. 1837 Fraser’s A/ag. XV. 
556 Fin Mac Cowl, or, to spell him more Celtically, Fioun 
Mac Cumhail. 1855 Mirman Lat, Chr. (1864) IX. xav. vii. 
225 note, His Celticism appears from his obstinate adherence 
to the ancient British usage about Easter. 1882 G. ALLEN 
in Nature Studies 175 This element [Euskarian] was Cel- 
ticized, but not exterminated, by the Aryan Celts. 1885-6 
Wuutiev Stokes Celtic Decl, 43 ‘The Novara inscription, 
the celticity of which cannot possibly be doubted. 

Celtified, Celtish, etc.: see Crur sé! 

Celto-, combining form of Crit! [after Greek 
analogies], as in Celto-logist, Celtologue, a 
student of the Celtic languages or of Celtic eth- 
nology and antiquities. Celtoma‘niac, one who 
is crazy on Celtic matters ; ¢sf. one who pretends 
to derive all languages from Celtic. Ce‘ltophil, 
a friend of the Celts and Celtic studies. Celto- 
Roman, relating to a mixture of Celtte and 
Roman ; etc. 

1887 A thenvum 3 Sept. 305 2 The issue of these facsimiles 
lof Irish MSS.] has vastly lightened the labours of Celto- 
logists. 1886 Academy 27 Mar. 223/2 The most rising of 
the French Celtologues. 1883 Awerican VIL. 6 The Celto- 
maniac..wanted to identify some American language with 
the Welsh. 1886 Life Sir RK. CAristison ML. xvii. 433 A 
Celtophil who no born Gaul surpasses for Celtic lore and 
zeal, 

+Ce‘lure. Os. Forms: 4 celure, sclure, 
cylour, 4-5 sylure, 5 celour, -ar, seler, selowyr, 
silour, sylour, syllure, sillour, siller, 5-6 
selour, 6 celler, cellar, seller, ceiler. [The 
derivation presents many points of obscurity, some 
of which are touched on uuder the related Cri. v., 
while others attach to the history of this particular 
derivative. Celure presupposes au OF. or AF. 
*celetire, *celure, answering to 1. ce-, celiliira; 
celonr, ifa genuine form, might answer to an OF. 
*celeotr, *celoir =\.. célatérium; both these L. 
forms occur tn med.L.., chiefly in sense ‘ canopy’, 
and both are in ME, Vocabularies glossed by 
celure; but of the required OF. words no exam- 
ples have yet been found. 
course derivatives of calire or celdre: sce CEU] 

A canopy covering a bed, dais, altar, ete., or 
carried above the [Tost during a procession, Also 
the hangings of a bed, the tapestry of a wall. a 
screen of drapery. ood celure: a canopy over 
the rood. 

¢1y40 Gaw, § Gr. Kut. 76 Guenore .. Dressed on be dere 
des..a selure hir ouer. 1418 £. A. Hi/ls 36 A bed of Lyn 
wit a hool silour and Couerlet. .also a bed of red and grene 
dimi Selour. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 1474 Hur bede was off 
aszure With testur and celure. ¢1qg0 Promp. Parv. 456 
Sylure, of valle [v.r. of a walle) or a nother thynge, cefa- 
tura, celamen, 1450 Voc. in Wr..Wileker 571 Celatortunt, 
a celour or a coverlet. ¢ 1450 44. Curtasye 445 in Batees 
Bd. (1868) 313 Two a -Pat henget shalle be with hole 
sylour. ¢ 1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 776 Hoc supralectum, 
a selowyr, 1483 Cath. Angel. 340 A Sylour, anabatrum 
(‘anabatrum, cortina' (curtain) Gloss. in Du Cange, ed. 
1883]. 1494 HW’ill of Sclotter Somerset Ho.), Two celars 
of ooke oon of them to be sette ouer the aulter. ¢ 1494 Art. 
Hen. Lae in fousch, Ord. (1790) 126 The font to bee 
hanged with a riche siller over. rg20 Lanc. Wills 1. 38, 
I bequethe unto the roode seller off Manchester xls. 1335 
Lo. Bernxrs /7v/ss. II. clvii. |cliii.] 434 The lytter had a 
celler of a thynne fyne clothe of ba 1527 /éid, 1. 33 My 
body to be buryed in the Churche off Croston under the 
rode celler afore the chancel. 1§30 Patscr. 203/2 Cellar 
for a bedde, cfe/ de fit, 1553 Lanc, Wills 1. 105 One seller 
& tester of reede and greene seye w™ curtens of the same. 

“,? =CEUAING 4, 5. 

01394 P. Pl. Crede 201 As a ae chirche .. wip semlich 
selure y-set on lofte. ¢1g00 Maunory, xxii. 239 Of gold 
& Sylver..he maketh cylours, Pyleres, & 
in his Palays. 


Hence + Celured f//. a., canopied; overarched. 
+ Celuring, (si//ering) = CELURE I. 

¢1430 Lypc. Compl, Bl, Kut. viii, Celured eke alofte With 
bowys grene. 1558 Wills & nv. N.C, (1835) 1. 184 Another 
pressoure with a portall and y” sillering in the parler. 

Celwylly, var. of SELWyLLy. Ods, 

Cely, var. of Srxy a. Obs. blessed. 

Celycalle, var. of CeLicat a. Obs. 

Celydoine, -don, -doun, var. ff. CELIDoNY. 

Cembalist (sembilist). Afus. rare. [f. It. 
cembalo, properly cymbal or dulcimer, but used in 
musical scores (abbreviated from clavicenrhalo) for 
the harpsichord or pianoforte part: see -18T.] 


Paumentes, 


The I.. words were of - 


m6 


One who plays the piauoforte in an orchestra. 

1871 E. Graeme Beethoven ii, (1876) 21 Ludwig was ap- 
pointed cembalist at the orchestra, i.e. to preside at the 
pianoforte. 1878 Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 37 Organist to the 
cathedral and cembalist to the court at Salzburg. 


Ceme, obs. form of SzaM, measure of corn. 

Ceme, -yn, cemely, -nesse, obs. ff. SEEM-. 

Cemelyn, obs. var. of SEMBLE v. Obs. 

Cemenary, obs. var. of SEMINARY. 

Cement (s/me‘nt, se-mént), sb. Forms: 3-5 
syment, 4 siment, 5-7 cy-, sement, 5 scyment, 
symonde, 6 sciment, symunt, 6-7 ciment, 7 


| seiment, symond, cemente, cement, 8 sce- 


ment, 6- cement. [ME. cymeni, a. OF. ciment 
(=Pr. cimen, Sp., Pg. cfmento):—L. cemenl-um 
(in late L. cémerttuot), contr. for cedimentum 
rough unhewn stone, chip, lit. ‘ cutting’, ‘ produce 
of cutting or chipping’, f. cedére to cnt. In 
16th ¢. altered to cemen? after the L. form. The 
pronunciation cement? is found from 14th e., but 
is now almost superseded by ceme'n/, after the 
vb. 

‘The name appears to have been given to broken or 
pounded stone, tiles, etc. mixed with lime to form a setting 
mortar, and at Iength to the mortar or plaster so formed, 
whence it passed into the modern sense of strong setting 
mortar, or of mortar generally, however made.) if 

1. A substance used to bind the stones or bricks 
of a building firmly together, to cover floors, to 
form walls, terraces, etc., which being applied iu 
a soft and pasty state, afterwards hardens into 
a stony consistency; ¢sf. a strong mortar, pro- 
duced by the calcination of a natural or artificial 
tnixture of calcareous and argillaceous matter. 

Hydraulic cements harden under water, and are used for 
piers, dock-walls, etc. Rovian cement, like all the hy- 
draulic cements, is an argillaceous lime. /’ertland cement 
is so called because it resembles in colour the Portland 
stone. It is prepared by calcining a mixture of the ead 
mud of the Thames with a proper proportion of chal 
(Ure 

¢ 1300 A’. Adis. 6177 A clay..Strong so yren, ston, or sy- 
ment. ¢1320 Seuyn Sag. \W.) 2125 The fir..falsed the si- 
ment, and the ston, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xve 
xxiv, (Tollem. M5.1, Lyme..is a ston brente ; by medlynge 
perof with »onde and water sement is made. ¢ 1420 Pallad. 
on ilusb. v1. 190 This scyment, bryk, stoon, cley togeder 
drie. c14g0 Fork Afyst. viii. 102 Sadly sette it with sy- 
nionde fyne, 1534 Lp. Berxers Gold B&, M1. al urel, (1546) 
H_vj, With diuers stones and one ciment. 1662 GerBieR 
Princ. 20 ‘Their Lime .. composed a Seiment, which 
joyned with Stone (or Brick) made an inseparable union, 
1712 BLacKMorr Creation 1.230 For want of cement strong 
enough to bind The structure fast. x Smeaton Edystone 
4. 8172 Nothing in the way of Cement, would answer 
our end, but what would adhere to a moist surface, and 
lecome hard. 1823 P. Nicnouson Pract. Build, 329 Ce- 
hient, or mortar, is a preparation of lime and sand, mixed 
with water, 1851 Kicnarpson Geol. 361 Ovate nodules of 
argillaceous limestone. named septaria .. extensively used 
for cement. 1862 Darwin Fertil, Orchids i. 15 Setting 
like a cement hard and dry in a few minutes’ time. 

2. gen. Any substance applied in a soft or glu- 
tinous state to the surfaces of solid bodies to make 
them cohere firmly. 

1562 Buiteyn Bk. Simples 85a, Whan stone pottes be 
broken, what is better to glew them againe .. like the Sy- 
munt made of Cheese. 1642 I estry Bds. (Surtees) 191 Wax, 
rossel, and stone pitch to make symond for mending the 
fount stone broken by the Scotts, 2664 Power “xf. fAilos. 
u. 97 No Air could pierce the Corment, that luted the Glass 
aad Lead-Pipe together. 1774 Gotnsm, Nat. //ist. (1776) 
VII. 3 The fluids of the animal itself furnish the cement, 
1839-60 Urr Dict, Arts s.v. (L.\, The diamond cement... 
which is sold as a secret at an absurdly dear price, is com- 
posed of isinglass soaked in water .. to which a little gum 
resin, ammoniac, or galbanum, and resin mastic are added. 
1884 F. Britten (Vath & Clockm. 48 The cement generally 
used by engravers ..to fit their work is composed of four 
parts of pitch, two of plaster of Paris, and one of resin. 


b. Any uniting meditm or substance. rare. 

1604 I. Glrimston| DA costa’s Hist. Indies 1. iii. 11 Any 
other ciment or uniting to the earth then the Element of 
water. 1794 Sutiivan View Nat, 1. 466 The quantity of 
air discharged from metals, is supposed to be the cement 
or principle, which unites all the parts together. 

c. fig. A principle of union. 

1606 Suaxs. Ant. 6 Cl. un. ii. 29 The peece of Vertue 
which is set Betwixt vs, as the Cyment of our loue To keepe 
it builded. 1607 Cuarman Sussy D'A mo, (1613) Kiij b, But 
Friendship is the Sement of two mindes. 1742 R. Brair 
Grave 88 Friendship! mysterious cement of the soul | 1826 
E. Irvine Bady/on 1. un. 246 Faith is the cement of all 
domestic and social union, 1872 Bacnnot PAysics & Pol, 
(1876) 184 Custom was in early days the cement of society. 

3. frausf. A substance resembling cement, used 
for some other purpose; ¢. ¢. for iT 4 teeth. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. Ui. xxxv, 152 Staues of drye 
wode all holowe withinne nnd full of fyre of cyment of oyle 
and of towe. 162g HV. Beale's Patent in Abridgm, Speci. 
(1862) 1 Certen compounded stuffes and waters called .. 
cement or dressing for shippes. 188: Syd. Soc. Ler., Ce- 
ment, a term applied to certain soft compounds used for 
stopping of carious teeth, 

4. Phys. The bony tissuc forming the outer 
crust of the fang of thc tooth. 

1849-52 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1V. 865/1 ‘Cement’ always 
Siasly corresponds In texture with the osseous tissue. 1855 
Owen Shel. & Teeth 104. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 250 
The cement invests the fang. 


CEMENTATION. 


5. Mining. (See quot.) 

1881 Raymoxo Mining Gloss., Cement (Australia and Pa- 
ae, gravel firmly held in a silicious matrix, or the matrix 
itself. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as cement-covered, -form- 
ing adjs.; cement-cell, a CELL (14 c) formed of a 
ring of cement ; cement-copper (see quot.); ce- 
ment-duct (Zool.), a duct in Cirripeds which 
conveys through the antenna the ‘cement’ by 
which the animal attachcs itself; cement-gland, 
the gland at the base of each antenna which 
secretes this cement ; cement-gold, -silver, -steel 
(see quots.); cement-stone, a nodule of argil- 
laceous limestone occurring embedded in clay, 
from which cement is made; cement wall, ce- 
ment-water (see quots.). 

1881 CarPeNnTER Alicroscope 214 A ‘*cement-cell’ answers 
this purpose very well. 188: Raymonn Avining Giess., 
*Cement-copper, copper precipitated from solution. 1849-52 
Tonn Cycl. Anat, IV, 896/2 The *cement-covered cylindrical 
base of the tooth. 1855 Owen Sted, § Teeth 292 The enamel 
organand *cement-forming capsule. 1871 T. R. Jones Auton, 
Atngd. 498 In each of the antennz there is situated a duct, 
derived from a large glandular body (the *cement-gland). 
1881 Raymonp Afining Gloss., “Cement.gold, gold precipi- 
tated in fine particles from solution. /éid. *Cement-silver, 
silver precipitated from solution, usually by copper. /dfd. s.v. 
Steel, Blister or *cement-steel is made by carbunzing wrought 
iron bars by packing them in charcoal powder and heating 
without access of air. 1863 A. Ramsay Pays. Geog. xxxv. 
(1878) 611 "Cement stones are also found..in the Eocene 
strata. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 824 The Blue Lias cement- 
stones are considered the strongest water-limes of this 
country. 1€88 R. Home Armoury in. 45/1 A "Cement 
Wall..is a wall made of River Pebbles, or Marble Stones 
split in the middle. 1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. 1.50 
*Cement-Waters, that contain the vitriolic copper ; and on 
laying clean iron in them they corrode its particles, and 
substitute others of copper. . 

Hence Ceme‘ntless 2., devoid of cement. 

1866 Rusnin Mod. Paint. IV. v, xix. § 12 Rough with 
cementless and jagged brick. 

Cement (s/ment), v. Forms: 4 syment, 4-7 
cyment, 7 ciment, simment, 7- cement. [l. 
prec. sb. Cf. F. cimenter.] 


1. /rans. To unite (solid bodies) with cement. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. go68 Alle manere of precyouse 
stanes sere, Cymented with gold, ¢1g00 Maunpey, xxvi. 
268 Of grete Stones and passynge huge, wel symented, 
1624 Heywoop Gunaik. 1. 92 The pallace of Cyrus .. the 
stones of which were simmented together with gold. 1781 
Gisnon Decl, & F. TH. 80 Large stones .. firmly cemented 
with lead and iron, 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 24 Bricks 
. cemented with bitumen. . 

b. me? To unite as with cement; to cause 
to cohere firmly. 

1660 Suarrock Vegetadles 71 That the buds..may be fast 
cemented before frosts return, 1727 Swirr City Shower, 
Dust cemented by the rain. 1876 itexuey Physiogr, 190 
The molten matter..cements the loose ashes and cinders 
into a compact mass. 


ec. Alchemy. (See CEMENTING vl, 5b.) 


1606 Suaks. Ant. § Ci. 1. i, 48 How the feare of vs May 
Ciment their diuisions. 1665 Maniey Grotins’ Lou-C, 
Warrs 677 The Common-wealth, which had been built and 
commited will the blood of their Fathers and Kinred. 1761 
Hume //ist, Ang. 1. ii. 39 The kingdoms of the Ieptarchy 
. seemed to be firmly cemented into one state under Egbert. 
1867 Frenman Norm. Cong, (1876) 1. vi. 455 The alliance 
was cemented by a treaty of marriage. 

3. To apply cement to (a surface); to coat or 
line with cement, so as to make water-tight. 

1886 Law Times LXXXI. 60/1 To cleanse, level, and 
cement the bottom of the pool. 

4. intr. (for refi.). To cohere firmly by the ap- 
plication of cement ; to stiek. 

1677 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. (1703) 259 Morter doth not 
Cement so strongly to the Bricks when it dries hastily. 
ay Arxins Parl. & Fol. Tracts (1734) 191 Iron mixed 
with Clay, that can never cleave one to another, nor cement. 
1739 Suarr Surg. (J.), (The parts of a wound] will. cement 
like one branch of a tree ingrafted on another. 

Jig. 1660 Bonne Scut. Key. 368 So these knaves cemented 
together again, like a Snakes tail. 1761-3 Hume //ist, Eng. 
(1806) V, Ixvi. 47 The allies..were not likely to cement soon 
in any new confederacy. 1801 ‘I. Jurrenson Irit, (1830) 
ILI. 465 They will..cement and form one mass with us, 

Cemental (s’me'nt4l), a2. ys. [f. Cement 
sb.+-AL.) Relating to the cement of the teeth. 

1849-52 Toop Cyc?. Anat. 1V.927/2 The cemental tubuli. 


+Cementary. ts. [f. L. camentdri-us 
stone-mason : see CEMENT and -ARY.) (Sce quot.) 

1 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 72 Architecture ..deuideth it 
selfe..into two kindes: the first, called Cementarie, or 
masonrie (conuersant in the working of stone): the other 
Carpentarie, 1688 R. Hoime Armoury in. 68/1. 

Cementation (s/ménté'fon). [f. Cemenr v. 
+ -ATION.) 

1. The action or process of cementing or produc- 
ing cohesion ; the state of cohesion thus produced. 
Also fig. 

1660 Suarrock I ceetadles 69 Strengthen those that are 
weak with a stick tyed above and below the grafted place.. 
till the cementation be made and confirmed. 1799 KirwAN 
Geol. Ess, 10g Earthy substances acquire a stony hardness 
..from .. concretion, cementation. 1818 Scoressy in Amn. 
Reg,, Chron. 543 The cementation. .of the pieces of a closely 
aggregated pack [ofice], 1836 Marrvat Afidsh, Easy xxxvil, 
To this inequality. .society owes its firmest cementation, 


CEMENTATORY. 


2. ‘The proeess by whieh one solid is made to 
penetrate and eombine with another at a high tem- 
perature so as to change the properties of one of 
them, without liquefaction taking place’ (Watts 
Diet. Chent.). 

Biggest Fewell-ho, \n. 86 Cementations, Blaunchers, 
and Citrinations. 1605 Tinme Qwersit. 1. xiii. 61 Their 
colours may be taken away by cementation and reuerbera- 
tion, 1662 R. Maturw Uni, Alch, § 101. 165 Make a good 
fire of Charcole about it, which is called a Wheel-fire of 
cementation. 1696 Puitties, Cemeutation, in Chymistry 
it is used for the purifying of Gold, by laying plates of Gold 
in the midst of Pouders made of Brick and Vitriol, enclos’d 
in a close stop’d Vessel, and set in a Fire of Reverberation. 
1750 Phil, Trans. XLVI. p93 Gold. .could not be separated 
from the Platina..either by Cementation, or by the more 
ordinary Operations with Lead and Antimony. 1818 Fara- 
pay £.xp. Res. xvi, (1820) 65 Anattempt..to procure the alloy 
of steel with silver by cementation: a small piece of steel 
wrapped in silver leaf..was put into a crucible. 

b. sfec. ‘The conversion of iron iuto steel by 
absorption of earbon... from a mass of ground 
chareoal in whieh it lies embedded while exposed 
to strong ignition’ (Watts Dict. Chenz.). 

1780 J.T. Ditton Trav, Spain (1781) 142 Steel is made 
B. fusion or cementation. 1816 J. Smit Panorania Sc. & 

vt ¥.4 If the cementation be continued too long, the steel 
hecomes porous .. and incapable of being welded. 1862 
Tins Vear-6k. Facts 189 The theory of Cementation, or 
conversion of iron into steel, has undergone a thorough in- 
vestigation. . 3 

3. The process of encasing or lining with eement. 

1886 Pall Mali G, 20 Sept. 3/2 Cementation as a substitute 
for cremation. .Encase the body in cement. .and you remove 
sanitary objections, and observe the formalities of the ritual. 

Ceme'ntatory, ¢. [f. on analogy of pree. as 
if from a L. vb. *cewementare: sce -ony.] Of ecment- 
ing quality; pertaining to cementation. 

1828-32 WesstER, Cemcutatory, cementing; having the 
quality of uniting firmly. 

Cementer (s‘mevntor). [f. Cement v, + -ER}.] 
One who or that whieh eeiments. 

@175§ Locke (J.) Language which was to be the great in- 
strument and cementer of society [but the accepted reading 
in Avo. Und. ui. i, gurt. is common tie’), 1816 J. Law- 
RENCE in Mouthly Mag, XLII. A Salts, the .. cementers 
of all elementary bodies. 1831 J. HoLLanp Maunf. Metals 
I. 242 The cementers and melters affect more or less mystery 
in their methods. 

Ceme‘nting, v4/. sb. [f Cement v. + -1NG 1] 

1. The aetion of uniting with or as with cement. 

1677 Moxon Afech. Exerc. (1703) 241 The Cementing or 
joining of ‘Tiles, as well as Bricks together, 1868 E, Ep- 
Warns Raleigh 1. viii. 122 The cementing of an old friend- 
ship. 

2. Alchemy, =CEMENTATION 2. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem. Prol. & T. 264 Oure cement- 
ynge and fermentacioun. 1§84 R. Scor Discor. Witcher. 
x1v.i, Mysticall termes of art ;_as (fora tast) their sublimin 
amalgaming .. Sean: 1684 BoyLe Porousu. Bod. vit. 
108 [Copper] put into a Crucible or Cementing Pot. 

Ceme‘nting, #//. a. __[f. as pree.+-1n@ 2] 
That cements or unites firmly; @#. and fig. 

180z Prayrair Jilustr. Hutton, The. 27 Without the help 
of any cementing substances. 1858 Rosertson Lectures il. 
50 The cementing principle of society. 

Cementitious (s/menti‘fas), 2. vere. [An- 
swering in form to L. cementicius of the nature of 
unhewn stones ; but referred in scnse to the modern 
CEMENT.] Of the nature of cement. 

1828-32 in WeesTER. 1883 Tivres 24 Oct. 3 With its 
cementitious matter, 

|}Cementum, Lat. form of CEMENT; oceas. 
used in some senses, esp. 4. 

1612 Woopa. Surg. Mate Wks, (1653) 268 Cementum is 
a mineral matter like lute.. wherewith metals spred over are 
reverberated to cement, 1842 FE. Witson Anat. Vade MM. 
53 The cortical substance, or cementum. .of the tooth. 18659 
J. Tomes Dental Surg. (1873) 40 The cementum or the 
enamel forming the common investment. 

Cemeterial (sem/ti*ridl), 2. Also 7 cemi- 
terial(1, coometerial. [f. on L. type *cométérial- 
is, f. carmétéri-um CEMETERY : see -AL.] Belong- 
ing or relating to a cemetery. 

1606 W. Birnie (¢/t/), The Blame of Kirk-Buriall, tending 
to perswade Cemiteriall Civilitie. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot. iii, 40 The Cemiteriall Cels of ancient Christians. 
1833 D. Rock Hierurg. (1851) 555 The cemeterial chapels 


in the catacombs. 1851 D, Witson Preh. Auu. (1863) I. iii. 
67 Cemeterial tumuli. 


Cemetery (se'm/téri). Forms: 5 cymytery, 
-torye, cymitory, cymetorye, cimiteri, 6 cimi- 
torie, -tory, cemitorie, coemiteri, 6-7 cemi- 
terie, 7 cemitory, cyme-, cimitery, semeterie, 
cyme-, cymitier, 7-8 cceme-, coemitery, 8 
cemitery, ceme-, coemitary, 8- cemetery. [ad. 
L. camétérium, ad. Gr. xoiunthpiov dormitory, 
(in Christian writers) burial-ground.]} 

A place, usually a ground, set apart for the 
burial of the dead. 

a. Originally applied to the Roman underground 
eemeteries or CATACOMBS. 


(1387 Trevisa /Zigden(Rolls) V.65 A chirche hawe at Rome 

. hatte cimitorium calixty.] 1460 Carcrave Chron. 67 Ani- 
cetus. .was biried in the cymytery of Kalixt. 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng. w.(1520) 37/2 He ordeyned the Cimiteri where 
many a thousande as is buryed. @ 1638 Merve IViés. 
art, (1672) sae ‘a the Christians long before used to keep 
ou. Il. 
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their Assemblies at the Coemiteries and Monuments of their 
Martyrs. 3841 W. Spatpine J//aly & Jt. /si, 1. 37 Beyond 
which there extend, in every one of the cemeteries, galleries 
choked up. 1855 CoL, Wiseman Fadola n. ii, The very 
name of cemetery suggests that it is only a place where 
many lie, as in a dormitory, slumbering for a while. 

+b. The consecrated enclosure round a ehnreh ; 
achurehyard. Odés. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 243 Two cymytoyres or chirche- 
yerdes. 1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VI11,c.14 Any parishe churche, 
Cimitorie, or other lyke halowed place. 1601 F. Gopwin 
Bps. of E-ug, 321 [He] was buried in the Cemitory or church- 
yard of his owne church. 1644 Evetvn AZeuz. (1857) I. 73 
About this cathedral is a very spacious cemetery. 1971 
Autig. Savish. 74. 1806 Gazetteer Scot]. 172 The place 
on which the buildings of the Parliament Square stand was 
formerly the cemetery of St. Giles. 

e. A burial-ground gencrally; now esp. a 
large public park or ground laid out expressly 
for the interment of the dead, and not being the 
‘yard? of any ehureh. 

1613 Purcnas Prler. Lv. vil. 411, I saw a certaine Coarmi- 
terium or burying-place, then which I had never seene a 
fairer sight. 1711 Appison Sect. No. go Pp 2 It is for this 
Reason (says Plato) that the Souls of the Dead appear fre- 
quently in Coemiteries. 1753 P77. Traus. XLVITI. 337 A 
public coemetery..was highly requisite. 1841 LANE A rad. 
Nis, 1.71 The women often stay all the days of the festival 
in the cemeteries. 1883 Luovp £44 § £¥. HL. 119, I should 
have been in the Protestant Cemetery at Pnerto Blanco. 
Aled, We was buried in Abney Park Cemetery. 

a. fig. 

1704 Swirt Bait. Bks., Wt is with libraries as with other 
ceemeteries, 1872 O. W. Homes Poet. Breaks. T. ti. 70 
The old folios that fill the shelves all round the great ceme- 
tery of past transactions of which he is the sexton, 1886 
Srurceon Treas. Dav. Ps. exlv.7 That the goodness of the 
living God should be buried in the cemetery of silence, 

Cemiterie, obs. form of Sciuirar. 

Cemmed, ME. form of hembed, eombed. 

Cemster, var. of Kempster, Ods. 

Cemy, var. of Semy, Obs. 

Cenacle (senak’l). [a. F. cévacle, ad. L. ccnd- 
exlum dining-room, f. ceva the mid-day or after- 
noon meal, ‘dinner’, ‘supper’; in the Vulgate used 
of the ‘upper room’ in whieh the Last Supper was 
eaten, whenee its ehief use in the modern langs. 
Also used in Latin form.] 

A supping room; an upper ehamber; esf. the 
upper room in which the Last Supper was held, 
and in whieh the apostles met after the Ascension. 

@ 1400 Cov. Myst. (1841) 17 In Hierusalem were gaderyd 
xij opynly To the Cenacle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 328/3 
A fayr Cenacle honestly arayed with al maner of deyntes. 
1491 — Vitas Paty. (W. de W.) 111, xix. (1495) 322 b/2 Danyell 
the prophete ..was thre tymes in the cenacle and prayed 
god deuoutly, 1858 Faner Aazier 220 A new tongue.. 
added to the many ancient ones which .. had first found 
expression in the Cenacle of Judea. 

Cenanthy (sfne'npi). Bot. [as if ad. Gr. 
*, ; ; z . 
*kevavOia, f. xevds empty + dvOos flower.] The 
absence of stamens and pistils in a flower. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Leas . a 

+Cena‘tion. O¢s. [ad. L. céatidn-cm dining- 
room (etymologically, nonn of action from ¢éndre 
to dine, sup.)]_ Dining, supping. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gatelhoner's Bk. Physicke 42/2 Vour cena- 
tione must be moderate and sober, and your sleepe suffi- 
ciente. 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. vii. 309 The 
roomes of ccenation in the Summer. 

+Cenatory, @. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cénd- 
féréus pertaining to dinner.] Relating or pertain- 
ing to dinner or supper. 

1650 Sir ‘T. Browne /’send, Ep. v. vi. 206 The Romans 
washed, were anointed and wore a cenatory garment. 

Cence, var. of CENSE s/.2 Ods., eensus, tribute. 

+Cenchrine, cenchris. Os. [ad. Gr. 
neyxpivns, Keyxpls, L. cenchris, f. kéyxpos millet.] 
A kind of snake mentioned by the aneients: ‘a 
serpent with millet-like protubcranees on the skin’ 
(Liddell & Seott). (Henee, in mod. Zool., Cez- 
chrina, a genus of the Rattlesnake family.) 

1608 Torsene Serpents 743 Of the Millet or Cenchrine. 
1627 Mav Lucas 1x. 819 The Cenchris ..Whose speckled 
belly with nine pee is dect. 

Cend, obs. form of SEND. 

Cendal, -el, var. of SENDAL, a silken stuff. 

+Cendiary. Ods. rare. Short for IncenpDtaRy. 

3624 T. Scott 2nd Pt, Vox Pop. 16 The onely Boutefeu 
and Cendiarie of the avorld. 

Cendleing, obs. form of Ktxpiiye. 

1547 EArt Surrey 42ne/d n. 919 (Virg. n. 697), Which 
full bright cendleing a furrow, shone, By a long tract appoint- 
ing us the way. : 

| Cendre. [F. cendre einder, ash, cendré ash- 
coloured, as in blez-cendré.] Ash-. 

1805 Med, Frul. XV. 383 Produces a fine cendre blue. 

Cendyn, -ynge, obs. form of SEND, -1N¢. 

+Cene. Ods. [a. F. céve the Last Supper, the 
Communion :—L. céra mid-day or afternoon meal, 
dinuer, supper.] 

The Last Supper; also=Cene Thursday, the 
day on whieh the Last Supper was eaten, Maundy 
Thursday. 

c1320 R. Brunne Medit, 1111 Certys, sayd petyr, bys ny3t 
at be cene. 1382 Wventr Rev. Prol., That in the cene on 


CENSE. 


his brest he shulde lyn. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rix. 
XXX, (r495) 364 Lente lastyth to the Cene of our lord that is 
Shere thursdaye. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 329/4 He had 
be wasshen of the kynges honde on Cencthursdaye. 1491 
— Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xlii. gob/1 The daye of 
the Cene comen. .Zozimas. .tooke a chalys. 

Cene, obs. f. of Sken, and var. SENE Oés., synod. 


+ Cenefe-ctory, @. Obs. rare—'. [corrupt ad. 
L. scénofactérius (Nulg.) pertaining to tent-inaking, 
f. Gr. oxnv® tent: sce Factory.] Tent-making; 
also app. as sd. tent-inaker. 

1382 Wveuir cts xviii. 3 Thei weren of cenefectorie (2.7. 
cenefectoryes] craft [1388 of roopmakeris craft; Vulg. sceno- 
factoriv artis) that is, to make hilingis to trauelinge men. 

Cenereous, -itious, erron. ff. of CIN-. 

Ceneth, obs. form of ZENITH. 

+Cengle. Ofs. rare—'. [a. OF. cenagle:—L. 
cingulum girdle, {. cing-cre to gird.] A girdle. 

1491 Caxton J itas Patr.(W. de W. 1495) 59 Gyrde with 
acengle..He made cengles and coverynges of leves of palme 
woven after the custome of the countree. 

Cengylle, obs. form of SINGLE. 

+ Cenkanter, a. Oés. 

o1940 Pilgrim's T. 708 in Thyune's Animadr. App. (1865) 

7 And leuis the slechy podell, full of frogis, to the old cen- 
nee phariziecall dogis. 

Cenobite, -itic, cenobium : see Ca-. 

Cenogamy, cominunity of wives ; sec C@No-. 

+Cenophe (-ofe). Obs. Corrupt ad. late I. 
sconopigia, a. Gr. oxnvornyia pitching of tents, 
(in LX.) the Feast of Tabernacles. 

1300 Cursor AM. 14563 Pan heild be Juns..A fest man 
clepes cenophe. [1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Ry 1x. xxxiii. 
(1495) 369 Cenophegia is a feest amonge the Ebrewes. .callyd 
Pytchynge of tentes.] 

Cenotaph (senétaf. In 7- aphe. fa. I. 
cenotaphe (a6th ec.) ad. L. cenotaphizum, or its 
original, Gr. xevordquoy, f. xevds empty + tapos 
tomb. The L. & Gr, pl. cewotaphia has also been 
nsed in Eng.] An empty tomb; a sepulehral 
monument erected in honour ol a deceased person 
whose body is elsewhere. 

1603 Honvann Plnfarch’s Mor, 1244 Their Cenotaphe or 
imaginary tombe which was erected in Isthmus, ¢ 1630 
Rispon S27. Devon § 254 (1810) 262 Sir John Sully. -hath 
here a cenotaphe. 1725 Porr os iy. 794 To Agamem- 
non’s name A Cenotaph I raise of deathless fame. @ 1859 
Macaucay Blog. (1867) 74 Some of Goldsmith's friends .. 
honoured him with a cenotaph in Westminster Abbey. 

b. In etymological sense of ‘empty sepulehre’ 
(whence one has risen). Also jg. 

1642 Sir T. Browne Kelig. Ard. 19 ‘Vo see him [Christ] in 
his glory, rather than to contemplate him in his Ca:notaphe, 
or Sepulchre, 1820 Sunny Clevd 81, 1 silently laugh at 
my own cenotaph. 1878 G, Macponarp S?. George & St. 
Af. 5 Turning her back on the cenotaph of their former 
greatness. 

Cenotaphic (senote'fik), a. [f prec. + -1¢.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a eenotaph. 

Life J. Fercusson Rude Stone Mon, ii. 49 The larger 
circles were cenotaphic. 

Cenozoie, var. spelling of Ca&No-, Cainozorc. 

Censar,e, obs. form of CENSER. : 

+Cense, si.! Obs, Also 4 cens, 4-5 sense, 
4-6 sence. [Shortened form of ME, encens, IN- 
CENSE.] Ineense. 

21395 Yoseph Ariut. 290 With sencers ., and a viole of 
sence. 1382 Wvctir Soug of Sol. iv. 6 The hil of cens [1388 
encense]. 14.. Masse (7undale’s Vis, 150), iij. kyngis .. 
There offorde golde, sense, and myrrre. ¢ 1440 Prom, 
Parv, 66 Cense or incense or rychelle. 1513 Doucias 
Bueis w. viii. 95 On the altaris birnand full of sence The 
sacrifice scho offerit. 1840 Juv. Worcester Priory in Greene 
List. Worcester V1. App. 5 A navett to putt cense yn. 

+Cense, s/.2 Obs, Also 6-8 cens, 7 cenee. 
[a. OF. cense (mod.F. cers) :—L. censzs registration 
of citizens, property, ete., census, f. cemsée to es- 
timate, rate, assess, ete.] 

1. A tax or tribute; = CENxsvs 2. 

1524 St. Papers Hen. VIII, V1. 374 The pention and cense, 
which the Frenche King payd before the warris. 1582 N.T. 
(Rhem.) Azazt. xvii. 25 The kings of the earth of whom 
receive they tribute or cense? 1661 J. Stepnens Procura- 
tions 76 A Cense, or Tribute in money payd to the Bishop 
. from the inferiour Clergie. 1741 T. Ropinson Gavedkind 
i.3 Which .. yielded no Cens, Rent, or Service in Money. 
1763 Burn £ee?. Law (1797) II. 120. 

2.=: CENSUS 1, 3. 

1533 Berrenpen Livy v.(1822) 316 Mony yeris eftir thare 
wes na cens, that is to say, estimacioun of men, be thare 

dis. 1600 Hottanp Livy 1. xlii. 30 He (Servius Tullius] 
levised and ordained the Cense. 1720 Stow’s Surv. (ed. 
Strype 1754) 1. 1.i. 3/1 In the year 1636..Sir Edward Brom- 
field then Mayor took occasion..to make a Cense or Com- 
putation of the people who were. -found to be 700,000, 
b. An enumeration or list (of things). 

1615 Crooxe Body of Mau 279 In all the Cense of Here- 
ditary diseases. - _ 

3. Rating, takeu as determiuing position or rank ; 
‘rate’; ineome. 

1627 FettHam Resolves u. lii. (1677) 264 More resplendent 
in their robes, than others of a larger cense. 1636 B. Jonson 
Discov. (1692) grt A man whose estate and cense..you 
are familiar with. 1650 ELprrrintp Ty¢hes 298 A person of 
cense and possession. 

Cense (sens), v.1 Forms: 4 synse, 4-6 sense, 
5 scence, 5-6 sence, 5- conse. [f. CENSE 50.1, 

2 


ae 


CENSE. 


or shortened (in Eng. or Fr.) from Encense, F. 
encenser.] 

1. ¢rans. To perfume with odours from burning 
incense; to burn incense before, offer incense to ; 
esp. by way of worship or honour. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Af itleres T. 155 This Absolon..Goth with 
a senser on the haly day, Sensing the wyves of the parisch 
fast. 1447 Bokenuam Seyntys (1835) 49 In the temple... 
hem to scence bothe clene and pure. 1§36 WrioTHESLEY 
Chron, (1875) 1. 59 With .. sensers to sense the Kinge and 
Queene as they rode by them, 1881 J. Bett Haddon's 
Answ. Osor, 309 b, To cense them with Frankencense. 1675 
J. Smitu Chr. Relig. Appeal \. 17 He was censed in his 
Cratch by the Wise-men of the East. 1700 Drvpen Ozia’s 
Met, xn. 362 The Salii sing, and cense his altars round 
With Saban smoke. 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Montacue Let#. 
I. xxxvii, 141 Two Slaves kneeling censed my hair, clothes, 
and handkerchief. 1811 1]. Martyn in Sargent Li/¢ (1881) 
289 The priest .. at the time of incense censed me four 
times. 1852 Miss VonGe Cameos (1897) IV. xvii. 189. 
fig. 1881 FE, Purceriin Academy 22 Jan. 56 ‘The reverent 
adulation with which the authoress censes her she-Ritualist. 

b. transf. To fill as with the smoke of incense. 

1886 Pall Mall G.7 Sept. 4/2 Clouds waving, dreamily 
cense the air continually. 

+2. ‘utr. To burn or offer incense. Os. 

c14g0 Promp, Parv. 66 Censyn or caste be sensere, 
thurifico. ¢144g Prcock Kefr. 169 It is not leeful and 
expedient that men ..cense bifore hem. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 171/2 That they shold sacrefyse and sence tofore 
the goddes. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AF. (1596) 279/1. 1670 
Cotton £sfernon ur. xu. 617 The man that cens‘d at 
Vespers, 19732 Neat /fist, Purtt. 1.34 Censing and kneel- 
ing before them [images} is allowed. 

+ Cense, v.“ Obs. [ad. L. censére to estimate, 
rate, assess, be of opinion, etc. Cf CENsE 56.°] 

1L. frans. To judge, estimate, reckon. 

1606 Warner Alb. eng. xiv. Vo Rdr., And most—what 
but for Nods doe cense emg senselesse of nore Recom- 
peaces 1697 Evruyn Nasism, ii. 21 The Saracens who 
ikewise are to be censed among the Barbarous, 

2. ‘To take a census of, assess. 

a1719 Appvison Eutd. Chr. Relig. u. ii, Augustus Caesar 
had ordered the whole Empire to be censed or taxed, 

Censer ‘se'ns21\, 4.1 Forms: 4-5 eensere, 
4-6 senser, sencer, 5 censour, ccnsare, senscer, 
sensure, 5-6 censure, 6 censar, seussour, 6-7 
sensor, 7-8 censor, 4- censer. [In scnse 1, a. 
OF, censier senser), shortened from encensier 
ENCENSER :—L. type gucensdrium, £. incens-un 
Incense. (Mod. F. has encensoir:~—L. type tncen- 
Sérium.) In Eng. the word would coincide with 
an agent-noun from CENSE v. =F, encenseur.] 

1. A vessel in which incense is burnt ; a thurible. 
a1250 Meid Maregrete \xxv, Cherubim ant serafin. . Mid 
tapres ant mid sensers, 1382 Wyciir ev, viii. 3 Another 
aungel.. hauynge a golden censer. ¢ 1386 [see Crxse uv.) 1}. 
1449 Churchw. Acc. St. George, Stamford (Nichols 1797) 
132 To the said chirch I bequethe a peyre of censours of 
sylver.. for frankincense. 1483 Cath. Angl. 330 A Sen- 
sure, datillus, thurtbulum, 1682-3 Inv. Ch, Goods Staffs. 
in Aun, Lichfield \V. 5 A sensor of brasse. 1553 EDEN 
Treat. New ind. (Arb.) 17 The Prieste taketh #8 senser 
with burning coles. 1584 eRe Def. Ministers (1587) 97 
Though he haue no censure, no odours. a 1619 FoTHERBY 
A theom. 1, xi. § 4 (1662) 116 Who maketh..his Caldron, his 
Sensor. 1667 Mitton ?, £, x1. 24 Prayers..in this Golden 
Censer, mixt With Incense. 1716-8 Lapv M. W. Mown- 
tacur Lett, 1. xxxvii, 146 Four fair slaves..with Silver 
Censers in their hands. 1842 Tennyson Sir Galahad iii, 
The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, And solemn chaunts 
resound between, 1888 Church Ties 8 June 507 Then let 
the priest receive the Censer from the Gospeller. 

Jig. 1871 Macpurr Alem. Patmos xviii. 242 The flower 
.. Was swinging its tiny censers with their fragrant perfumes. 

b. app. = CassoLette. (The commentators 
are not agreed as to what exactly is referred to.) 

1996 Suaxs. Zain, Shr. ww. iii, 91 Heers snip, and nip, 
and cut, and slish and slash, Like to a Censor in a barbers 
shoppe. 1597 —2 Hen. IV, v. iv. 20, 

2. One who perfumes with incense. 

1670 Corton Esfernon uu. xu. 617 The Censor was soon 
aware of the accident. 4 

3. Comb. as censer-box, -Pol; censerless adj. 

1611 Corvat Cruditres 229 The Priest's Clarke. .perfumeth 
the people with his Censor-boxe. 1827 W.G.S. Excurs. 
Village Curate 142 No incense now breathed over its 
censerless altar. 1870 Disrari Lothatr xlvi. 246 If Popery 
were ere the sign of the cross, and music, and censer- 
pots... I'd be free to leave them alone, 

+Censer s/.2 Obs. [f. Cense sb.2+-ER: cf. 
CENsurE 7b; and Censar7/, villcins paying cense, 
in Domesday, and in Du Cange from various 
sources.] One who pays cense or ‘censure’. 

1691-1713 Brount Law Dict. s.v. Censure, in divers 
Manors in Cornwall and Devon, the calling of all Resiants 
therein above the Age of sixteen, to swear Fealty to the 
Lord, to pay iid per Poll, and id per. An. ever after, as 
Cert-money or Common Fine: and these thus sworn are 
called Censers. (1729- See Censure sé. 7 b.L 

[f. 


+ Censer, v. Obs. rare—'. In 7 censor. 
prec. sb.] =CEnse v.1 2. 
1625 Purcnas Pilgrimes ti, 1416 The Priest went round 
about the Altar three times. The first time hee censored. 
Censer, obs. form of Ceysurr. 
+Censerie. Obs. [a. OF. censerie, f. censer to 
pay ¢cens or rent: see -ERY.] Assessment, rating. 


a 1184 0. £. Chron. (Laud MS.)an. 1137 Hi lariden givildes 


o{n] the tunes zureumwile & clepeden it censerie {printed 
tenseric). 
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Censery (se'nscri). rare-', [f. CENSER ; sec 
-ERY.] Incense. 

1823 Beppors Kom, Lily (1851) 147 Echo..Soft spreading 
her wild harmony, Like a tress of smoking censery. 

Censing (sensin), v4/. sb.t [f. Cense v.14 
-1nG1,]_ The burning or offering of incense. 

138. Wycuir Se. Wks. 111. 203 Pis here synsynge and 
criynge pat men usen now. 1499 romp. Pare. (Pynson) 
Censinge, thurificatio. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 56 
Item this same yere [1548] was put downe. .the sensyng at 
Powlles at Wytsontyde. 1627 Br. Hatt Afist. 1. 1. 275. 
1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 16th C. U1. w. xx. 333 There 
were no Censings, nor any Peace given at the Mass. 

comb, 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fl. tw. x. (1883) 188 
Posterity will continue to wave the censing-pot and send up 
wreaths of spicy smoke. 

+Censing, v/. 50.2 Obs. [f. Cunse v.2+ 
-inc!,] _ Estimnating, rating, assessing. 

1692 O, Wacker J? ist. 7élust. 149 Servius Tullius .. was 
the first that ordain'd the censing or valuing of the People. 

+Cension. O¢s. [ad. L. cension-em taxing, 
f. censcre ; see CENSE v.2] Assessment, rating. 

1612 Br. Hare ee NV. 7.1. iii, God intended this 
cension..that Christ might be born where he should. 

Censive (sensiv), a. [ad. med.L. censivus 
subject to taxation, (Du Cange gives censiva lerra), 
f. census asscssed, rated, f. censére.] (See quot.) 

1878 G. R. Marriott tr. Laveleye’s Prim. Property 227 
In the feudal system, there were. military tenure and cen- 
sive tenure ,. ‘censive’ tenure was that of the cultivator, 
who owed his superior payments in kind or in labour. 


Censor (se'ns6y, -a1), 4, Forms: 5-6 sensour, 
6 sensor, 6-7 censour, 6-ecensor. [a. L. censor, 
f. censcre: see CENSE v.27] 

1. The title of two magistrates in ancient Rome, 
who drew up the registcr or census of the citizens, 


etc., and had the supervision of public morals. 

1533 PeLctenven Lévy iv. (1822) 323 In this yere began the 
office of censouris. 1607 SHaxs. Cor. 11. iii. 252 Twice being 
Censor, 1742 Mippieton Cicero 1.117 These Censors were 
the guardians of the discipline and manners of the City. 
1838-43 Arnoxp //ist. Rome 111. xliv. 172 Censors, to whom 
the duty of making out the roll of the senate. . belonged. 

2. transf. One who exercises official or officious 
supervision over morals and conduct. 

1592 Greene Ufpst. Courtierin Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 
224 A severe sensor to such as offend the law. 1622 Mas- 
SINGER, etc. Ofd Law y.i, Cleanthes .. for. his manifest 
virtues, we make such judge and censor of youth. 1776 
Gipson Deel. & F. 1. xx. 564 The bishop was the perpetual 
censor of the morals of his people. 1818 Scott //r?. Mid?. 
xxxiv, Regarding his father as a rigid censor. 1871 J. 
Duncan Colloguia Perif. 118 Punch is a censor, but not 
censorious, 

b. spec. An official in some countries whose 
duty it is to inspect all books, journals, drainatic 
picces, etc., before publication, to secure that they 
shall contain nothing immoral, heretical, or offen- 
sive to the government. 

1644 Mitton Areof. (Arb.) 56 He .. must appear im print 
like a punie with his guardian, and his censors hand on the 
back of his title, to be his bayl and suretye that he is no 
idiot or seducer. 1732 Frecninc Covent Gard. Jrul, No. 
3 A record in the censor's office. 1796 II]. Hunter tr. St. 
Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) 111. 607, 1 prevailed so far as to 
have it submitted to the inspection of a Censor. 1820 W. 
levine Sketch BR. 1. 103 Information .. received with cau- 
tion by the censors of the press. 1872 Moxtev Voltaire 
(1886) rg0 A man of letters whose life was tormented by 
censors of the press. i 

ec. In Universities and Colleges, the title of 
various officials. 

At Oxford and Cambridge it is the title of the official 
Head of the Non-collegiate or ‘Unattached’ Students; in 
the Royal College of Dayne the officers who grant 
licenses, 

1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. 11. 359 Intolerably impudent, 
saucy and refractory to the Censor. 1876 Grant Burgh 
Sch. Scotl. u. iv. 146 The providing of Censors and ex- 
aniiners, 1885 Oxf, Univ. Calendar 281 The [Non-col- 
legiate} Students are under the supervision of the Censor, 
ae is charged with the care of their conduct and studies. 
1885 Med. Directory s.v. Coll. of Physicians, All other 
candidates for Membership shall be examined on the sub- 
jects of General Education by the President and Censors of 


the College. 
d. US, (See quot.) 

(1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11, xv. 257 The Censors 
and moderators to decide controuersies in matters of state.} 
1794.5. Wittiams Vermont 349 A council of censors, to con- 
sist of thirteen persons to be elected by the people every 
seventh year. ‘The duty assigned to them is to inquire 
whether the constitution has been presgrved inviolate. 1876 
Bancrort fist. U.S. V. xxii. 577 Once in seven years an 
elective council of censors was to take care that freedoin and 
the constitution were preserved in purity. | 

8. + a. One who jndges or criticizes (ods.). _b. 
esp. One who censures or blames; an adverse critic ; 
one given to fault-finding. 4 

1599 Marston Seo, Villanie u. vi. ge Hence, thou mis- 
iudging Censor, 1615 Crooxe Body ef. Blan 502 Re. 
ferred or brought hereunto as vnto their Tudge and Censor. 
1631 Goucr God's Arrows v. Ded. 406 Baited by the differ- 
ing censures of diverse censors. 1751 Jounson Kamb/, No. 
172 P 5 Norcan the most .. steady rectitude escape blame 
from censors, who have no inclination to approve, 1848 
Macautavy //ist, Eng. 11, 661 Not..understood either by 
eulogists or by censors. 1868 M. Pattison slcadem, Ory. 
4 A defence of the Universities against their censors. 

Censor, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.]}  Zrans. To act 


as censor to; see CENSOR sd. 2 b. 


CENSORSHIP. 


1882 H. Forev Ree. Eng, Soctety of Jesus VII. Tntrod. 35 
The Fathers were constantly engaged by the Inquisitors In 
censoring books infected with heresy. 

Censor, obs. form of Censer. 

Censorate (sensérét). [f. Censor sé, +-aTE).] 
The institution of censors. 

1863 Accock Capit. Tycoon 1, 66 The justly lauded cen- 
sorate of China. 

Censorer, obs. form of CENSURER. 


Censoress (se‘ns6rés), A female censor, 

1779 Mav. D’Arstay Diary (1842)1. 157, am to pass for 
a censoress now. ma 

Censorial (sensd-riil), a. [f. L. censéri-us 
of or pertaining to the Censor +-aL: go in F.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a censor 
(see CENSOR 1, 2), 

1772 Junius Lett, Pref., While this censorial power is 
maintained. 1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. 1842 I. 525 
The censorial inspection of the publick eye. 1810 BENTHAM 
Packing (1821)265, 1865 MerivaLe Kom. Eng. VIII. bxvii. 
301 The fathers listened with censorial gravity, 1880 Muir- 
HEAD Gaius uw. § 226 note, A citizen, whose fortune was 
estimated in the censorial register at 100,000 asses. 

+ 2. Of persons : Like a censor; censorions. Ods. 

1592 Nasne Str, Newes Ciij, If in his Epistle he had not 
been so arrogantly censoriall. 1396 — Saffron Walden 
Ep. Ded., The .. censoriall animaduertiser of vagrant 
moustachios. 

Censorian (sensderiin), a. 
[fas prec. +-an.] =pree. 

1898 Marston Pygnrad. it. 142, 1 dull-sprighted fat Boetian 
Roore, Doe farre off honour that Censorian seate. 1618 
Botton Florus (1636) 59 Fabricius, using Censorian severity. 
1742 MippLeton Cicero I. 118 This Censorian animadver- 
sion, 1852 Lp, Cocksurn Jeffrey I. 180 It exercises..a 
censorian and corrective authority over all the evils, and 
all affairs, of the church. 

+ b. as sé.=CeEnsor. Obs. 

1598 Marston Pygmad. iv. 154 When pitty Priscians Will 
needs step vp to be Censorians. 

+ Censovrical, a. Ols.rare—', [f. as prec. + 
-ICAL, after Greek derivatives like Azslorical, rhe- 
torical: cf. oralorical. prec. 

1589 fasguil’s Ret. Buijb, They think..to carrie all 
away with censoricall lookes, with gogling the eye. 

Censorious (senso-rias), a. [f. L. censdri-us 
pertaining to a censor (f. censor; see CENSOR) + 
-ous; cf. OF. censorieux.] 

1, Addicted to censure; severely critical ; fault- 
finding. Const. of; ton, upon (obs.). 

1536 Sé. Trials, Anne Boleyn (Hari. MS.)(R.), I intreate 
him to judge favourably. .and not rashly to admit any cen- 
sorious conceit. 160§ CampEN Nem. 5 Which you must 
not reade with a censorious eye. 1646 Furter Wounded 
Conse. (1841) 288 Those who are most indulgent to their 
own, are most censorious of others’ sins, 1698 Marvet. 
Reh, Transp... 199 “Vis possible that the Nonconformists 
+,may be too censorious of others. 1911 STERLR Spec. 
No. 53 P5 Ata Loss to acquit themselves to a Censorious 
Work, 1720 Suerrierp (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) 1. 
133 Such is the mode of these censorious days, The art is 
lost of knowing how to praise. 1766 Axstrv Bath Guide 
aii. 6 Bath is a very censorious Place. 1875 Jowetr Plato 
(ed. 2) 1.16 He is not censorious and does not censure him. 

+ 2. Befitting a censor; grave, severe. Obs. 

1636 B. Jonson Discor. ix. (1692) 183 His [Bacon's] lan. 
guage (where he could spare or ya jest) was nobly 
censorious. a1660 Hammonp Ws. IV. 614 (R.) To take 
upon them..a solemn censorious majestick garb. 

Censo‘riously, adv. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] Ina 
censonous manner. 

1679 L. Avpison Mahomet 128 (T.) To animadvert too 
censoriously upon their carriage. a 1691 Bovie Is. II. 
je4 (R.) Vain pretenders, who speak arrogantly and cen- 
soriously both of God and men. 


Censoriousness (sensO“rissnés). [f. prec. + 
-NEss.] ‘The quality of being ccnsorions or severcly 
critical ; disposition to censure or find fault. 

1651 Daxter /afi Haft, a8t. 1653 — Chr. Concord 103 
God will cause mep to abhorre that censoriousness of their 
Brethren. 1 Appison Tatler No. 102 P§ All Females 
addicted to Censoriousness nnd Detraction. 1750 Jounxson 
Kamél, No, 50 P12 Another vice of age .. is severity and 
Censoriousness, 1818 Hattam Alid. Ages (1841) 1. thi, 300 
The bold censoriousness of republican historians. 

Censorium, obs. crroncous form of SENSORIUM. 

Ce‘nsorize, v. rare. [f. Censor + -12b.] 
érans, ‘To act as censor over. 

1860 Sat. Ret. IX. 144/2 Thinks that God’s cause is helped 
by insulting women. .nnd censorizing clergymen, 

Censorship (sensdsfip). [sce sir.) 

1, The office of a Roman censor (or its period). 

1600 HHottanp Livy 264 (R.) To stand for a censorship, 
1869 Raw tinson Amc, //ist. 361 The dignity of the censor- 
ship was. lessened by the Emilian law. 

2. gen. The office or function of a censor (see 
Crnsor sb. 2); official supervision. 

19x Percivare «' 4 Dict., Censura, the censorship or 
judgement. 1641 Mitton C4. Govt, u. ili. (1851) 157 Other 
thing then a Christian censorship, 1856 Froupe /fist. 
Eng. 1. 292 There was no censorship upon speech. 1875 
Jowrtr Plato (ed. 2) V. 42 If 1 were a lawgiver, I would 
exercise a censorship over the pocts. 

b. spec. of the press: see Censor sé, 2 b. 

1827 Tattam Const. /fist, (1876) IIL. xv. 166 Even during 
the existence of a censorship, a host of unlicensed publica. 
tions... bore witness to the inefficacy of its restrictions, 1841 
W. Spactoine /taly § 7t. dsl. IN, 80 In the middle of 
1806, a decree of the viceroy declared, that no literary cen- 
sorship should be instituted. 1855 Macautay //ist, Eng. 


Also 7-9 -ean. 


CENSUAL. 


IV. 540 The law which subjected the press to a censorship. 
1876 Green Short Hist. viii. § 5 (1882) 514 ‘The censorship 
struck fiercer blows at the Puritan press. 
c. as a university or college office. 

1880 ‘T. Fow1.er Locke ii. 12 The Censorship of Natural 
Philosophy. .he appears never to have held. 

Censour, obs. f. CeNsER, CENSOR, CENSURE. 

Censual (sensival), a. fad. late L. censudalis, 
f. census: sec CENSUS.] 


1. Of or relating to a census. 

1613in Hari, Misc. (Malh.) IH. 153 He caused the whole 
realm to be described in a censual roll [Domesday] x71 
J. Gate Refi. Wall's laf. Baptist 470 The ceusual rolls 
of Augustus. 1845 Stocqueter Handbh, Brit, bdia (1854) 
135 The. .systematic investigator into censual truth. 

+2. ? Subject to tax or tribute; see Censk 3.2 
ms T. Rosinson Gavelkind i. 3 Censual or Rent-Service 

and, 

+Censur. Ods. [app. corruption of F. sangsure, 
Picard form of sangsue.] A lecch. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 155 Applying of censurs or 
bloud-suckers. 


Censurable (se‘nsitrab'l, -fiirab'l), z. [£ Cen- 
SURE v. + -ABLE.] Subject to formal censure ; 
worthy of censure; blamable, culpable; to be 


found fault with. 

1635 Wentwortn in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 276 111. 286, 1 
doubte he will lose his place, and be found deeply censur- 
able in the Castle-Chamber. 1644 Br. Maxwnte /'verog. 
Chr. Kings i. 12 Vhe Pope was deposahle (not onely censur- 
able) by a Councell. 1693 Afol. Clergy Scot. 35 Ready to 
censure what is not just censureable. 1751 JOHNSON 
Rambl, No. 173 ¥ 13 There is no kind of impertinence more 
justly censurable, 1810 Bentuam Packing (1821) 264 On 
the declared ground of censurahle misconduct. 

Hence Ce-nsurablene:ss, Ce:nsurabi'lity, the 
qnality of being censurable; Ce'nsurably adv., in 
a censurable manner. 

1654 R. Wuittock Afanu, of English 493 (T.) This and 
divers other arc alike in their censurableness by the un- 
skilfull. 1819 Adeid/ard & fied. 321 Its uncharitableness Is 
full of censurableness. 1884 Philadelphia Public Ledger 
17 Apr., The fact .. adds to their censurability. 1828 
D'Israeu Chas. /, 1. vis 186 That Charles 1. was censur- 
ably remiss in not hanging all these priests. 1885 Afanch. 
Fxai., 10 July 5/1 No one was. .censurably responsible. 

Ce-nsural, «. rare. [f. CENSURE 7 +-AL.] 

1708 Kersey, Censura?, belonging to Valuations, or As- 
sessments. 1721-1800 in Baitey; 1731 vol. I]. Ceasural 
Book, a register of taxations. 

Censurate. [f Cexsune 5+aTe lL] A cen- 
sorial body, 

1803 Ann. Reg. 643 The Censurate is a comnittce of 


twenty-one members, nominated by the colleges .. It shall 
reside at Cremona. 


Censure (sensiitz, senfiiz), 56. Also 4-7 
sensure, § sensour, 6 censoure, censcr. [a. F. 
censure, ad. 1. censtira (so in It., Pr., Sp., Pg.) 
censorship, judgement, f. cess- ppl. stem of censé-re.] 

+1. A judicial sentence; esp. a condemnatory 


tence. 1547-64 Bautpwin AYor, Philos. iii. (Pallt.) 6 Ac- 
cording tothe infallible censure of God. 1637 Laup (¢7¢/e), 
Speech in the Starr-Chamber at the Censure of Bastwick, 
Burton and Prinn. 1647 May //ist. Parl. u.vi.115 He was 
hrought to..the House of Lords to receive his Censure. 
171z Br. ‘T. Witson in Keble Li/eis. (1863) 295 A person... 
is ordered to be dragged after a boat at Douglas .. and the 
Governor is desired to give his order for soldiers and a boat 
toexecute this censtre. 1727 Swirt Gulliver 1, vii. 82 The 
council thought the loss of your eyes too easy a censure. 

b. sfee. ‘A spiritual punishment inflicted by 
some ecclesiastical judge.” Ayliffe. (The earliest 
recorded sense.) 

138. Wyciir Se?. Wks, 111. 361 Censures pat pe fend 
blowip, as ben Saag enterditingis, cursingis, and rei- 
singis of croiserie. 1494 Fanyan v1. clxvi. 161 He purchasyd 
agayne hym the censures of holy churche, & accursed the 
sayde Bawdewyn. ar Tittotson Ser. 1. xxv. (R.) 
The publick censures of the church. 1726 Avurre Paverg. 
155. 1845 Gravesin ncycl. Metrop. 754/1 ‘The deprivation 
of spiritual advantages, and the censures of the Church, 

+2. A formal judgement or opinion (of an ex- 
pert, referee, etc.). Obs. 

€1§55 Harrsrirep Divorce Hen. V1 17 (1878) 81 Reasons 
-. to underprop..the Censures .. of the said universities. 
1625 Ussuer Anszw. -Fesuit 305 Vhe Interlinearie Bible 
approued by the Censure of the Vniversitie of Louain. 

+3. gen. Judgement; opinion, ¢sf. expressed 
opinion; criticism. Ods. or arch. 

1576 Ratricn Pref. Verses Gascoigne's Steel Gi, To 
write my censure of this booke. 1594 Sars. Hick. ///, 1, 
i. 144. ¢161x Cuarman //fad xi. 655 But, for me, Fl 
relate Only my censure what's our best. 1624 Heywoop 
Gunatk, ¥. 251 Give ine thy free and truc ¢ensure. 1649 
Br. Hatt Cases Couse. Pref., Yhough unworthy to pass my 
censure on such a subject. r715-20 Pov /diad i. 288 Our 
ears refute the censure of our eyes. 1805 Foster £ss. ii. iv. 
164 The collective censure of mankind. 

. Sfee. An adverse judgement, unfavourable 
opinion, hostile criticism ; blaming, finding fault 
with, or condemning as wrong; expression of dis- 
approval or condemnation. (The usual sense.) 

1603 Suaxs. Meas. for M. 1. ti. 197 No might nor great- 
hesse in mortality can censure scape, 1606-33 Br. Hatt 
Occas, Medit. (1851) 15 ‘They, that, upon the hearing of 
one part, rashly pass their sentence, whether of acquittal 
orcensure. 1702 Lag. Theophrast. 23 An author ought to 
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receive with an equal modesty both the Praise and censure 
of other People. 1713 Swirr Ow /dimself, Vices of the 
graver sort, Tobacco, censure. .pride and port. 1748 Anson 
Voy. 1. x. (ed. 4) 334 The whole conduct of this navigation 
seems liable to very great censure. 1844 Emerson Lect. 
Vag. Aner, Wks. (Bohn) II. 306 Our sensitiveness to 
foreign and especially English censure. — 

5. Censorship; the office or action of a censor. 
a. Of the ancient Roman censors (=L. censiira): 


also concr. (obs.). 

1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bh. M. Aurel. (1546) C iij, The 
Censure, whoe gouerned Rome. 1598 Barex.ey Medic. lau 
(1631) 609 Plinte said to his master Trajan—the life of a 
Prince is a censure, that is to say, the rule, the square, the 
line and the forme of an honest life. 1862 MerivaLe Aout. 
cat (1865) IV. xxxiti. 86 The censure of Camillus .. was 
celebrated. /é/d. xxxv. 200 The censure or prefecture of 
manners. 3 

b. Ofany official supervisor, ¢.¢. of the censor 
of the press. 

1663 Grnnirer Counsel 48 The Clarke of the works, ought 
to be subject to the censure of the Surveyor, 1887 /’ad/ 
Maél G. 15 Nov. 14/1 It is..not easy to get one’s papers 
sent on without censire. 

6. Correction ; ¢sf. critical recension or revision 
ofa literary work. rare. 

1613 R. C. Sable Alps. (ed. 3), Censure, correction, 
reformation. 1837-8 Hauam //ist. Lit, (1855) 1. 386 So 
arduous a task as the thorough censure of the Vulgate text. 

+7. An assessment, a tax. Obs. (Cf CENsE 56.2) 

1641 Sched. Gricvances in Rushw. (ist. Cold. in. (1692) 1. 
gar By reason..of extream Usage and Censures, Merchants 
are beggar’d. 

b. (Sec quot.) ? Ods. 

axg47 Cus!. Manors Brauntou (MS. penes R. Dymond, 
Fsg.), ‘Tenants having ther chyldern in howshold with theym 
nnder their governsumee and charge not to be presented for 
a Censur tyll tyme that they do be of full age by statute 
and put owle in hrys from theem for wagys or otherwise to 
be maried then after that they De presented for censur. 
1691-1913 Biount Law Piet. 1729-62 G. Jacon Law 
Dict. Censure, a custom called by this name, observed in 
divers manors in Cornwall and Devon, where all persons 
residing therein above the age of sixteen are ciled to swear 
fealty to the Jord, and to pay tid. per poll, and id, per anu. 
ever after; and these thits sworn are called censers. 1768 Ie. 
Buys Diet. Terms of Art, 1997-‘Tomtuxs Law Dict. 

Censure (scnsitis, sent), 7. [a. B. covsure-r 
(6th c. in Littré), £. ccasure sb.] 

+1. “ans. To form or give a ‘censure’ or 
opinion of; to estimate, judge of, pass judgement 
on, criticize, judge. Ods. 

1590 Grin Never too date (1600) 32 No further euidence 
came to censure the allegation. 15992 Ne-dody & Sonte-b. 
(1878) 280 Peruse our evidence and censnre it According to 
your wisdone. 1601 SHaKs. Jud. C. ut. ii. 16. 1642 R.Can- 
PENTER /lxperteuce xiii, 56 The mouth .. censnring all 
that passes, by the taste. 1729 FRANKLIN /ss. Wks. 1840 
I]. 276 As this essay is wrote and published with haste .. I 
hope I shalt be censured with candor. 

+2. With complemental adj. or phrase: To 
judge (an object) to be (of such a kind). Obs, 

1g97 Sin R. Cecin in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 234, Lam con: 
tented in this to be censnred idle. 1610 //istrionr. vi. 137 
We censure thy advice as oracles. 1619 Let, in Hug. 4 
Germ, (1865), L. .censure this for no more then a wild imagin- 
ation. 1628 Witner Brit, Renentb, v. 704 They censure 
nie mnkinde or impudent. 1646 Fun.er MWestded Conse. 
(1841) 288 Eli..censured Hannah .. to be drunk with wine. 
1710 Pripeaux Orig. Tithes v, 283 Censuring it to be doue 
by the Instinct of the Devil. se " , 

+ 3. To form or give an opinion; to judge, esti- 
mate. Obs. a. intr. with of or (rarely) ov, 

1g89 Warner Alb, Eng. vil. xxxiv. (1612) 167 Too yong 
were ye to censure of your yneles tyranie. 1591 SHAKS. 
Two dint. lii1g. 1607 Hevwoop Wen. Ailde w. Mindn, 
Wks. 1874 [1.104 Most severely censur'd on, 1618 LATHAM 
aud Bk. Falconry (1633). 148 Censure better of me. 1682 
Otway Veuice Pres. 1.i, Oh thou too rashly censur'st of 
my loue | F 

+b. with sudord. c/. (or pron.) as object. 

1598 Sytvester Da Bartas n. i. u. (1641) 90/2 To censure 
how this change befell Our wits come short. 1609 Heywoop 
Brit. Troy m. xii, Hard it were to censure which were 
fairer. 1623 Wenster Duck. Alalwy wm. i, Your graver 
heads... what censure they? 1652 HI. Ber tr. Luther's 
Collog. 208 We ought to censure and hold that we are 
justified by faith. 

te. absol. Obs. 

1613 Hrvwoop Silver Age wi. Wks. 1874 HI. 162 Come 
we hither To trifle or to censure? 1709 Porr Ess. Crit. 6 
Ten censure wrong, for one who writes ainiss. 

+4. To pronounce judicial sentence on; to sen- 


tence fo. Obs. 

1603 Saks. Afcas. for Af. 1. i. 29 When I, that censure 
him, do so offend, Let mine owne Judgement patterne out 
my death. 1618 Botton /Zorus (1636) 261 Cato censured 
them to death for their treason. 1621 Suunessy Diary (1836) 
316 My tord chancellor [Bacou] was this daie censured to go 
to the tower duringe the Kinges pleasure. 1624 Cart. Smatn 
Virginia v. 193 Some were censured to the erin post. 
1682 Eng. Elect. Sheriffs 27 He was censured .. to be de- 
graded of all Honours and Titles. 

+b. To adjudge fe de. Obs. 

1640 Yorke Union Jon. an. 1215 King Johns covenant 
was censured to be void. 4 

5. To prononnce an adverse judgement on, ex- 
press disapproval of, criticize unfavourably ; to find 
fault with, blame, condemn. (The current sense.) 

1596 Drayton Legeuds 1, 409 Duke Robert iustly censured 
stood, For Disobedience and unnatural! Pride. 1625 Bacon 
Ess. Followers & Fr. (Arb.)_ 39 Would not Censnre, or 
Speake ill of a Man. ¢ 1710 Swirr Wés. (1841) II. 24 Dis- 


CENSUS. 


courses..which instead of being censured, were universally 
approved. 19779 Jonnson L. 7”. Wks. 1816 X. 138 Je was 
censured as covetous. 1828 Wuatety Rhet. in Aneyc?, 
Metrop. 296/t Their ill-snecess will probably lead them to 
censure the proposed method. 

+b. With of: To charge (a person) with (some 
fault). Obs. 

1634 Jackson Creed vu. xxvii, This .. writer sometimes 
censnres the seventy interpreters of ignorance in the Hebrew 
tongue, 1653 AsiweLt fides lpost. 38 [He] might be not 
undeservedly censured:of Arrogancy. 

e. With sabord, clause. rare. 

1853 F.W. Newman Odes Movace 18 We rather lament 
than censure that he had no inward strength to contbat cir 
cumstances so unfavourable. 

d. absol. 

1702 J. Cuannertaynr St. Gt. Brit. neu. iti. (1743) 356 
They... proceed accordingly to censure or commend, as they 
find cause. @ 1763 Sunxstone Wes. (1764) L. 54 The souls 
.. That never flatter’d, injur’d, censur'd, strove. 

+8. trans. To exercise censorship over. Obs. 
rare. (Cf. CENSURE sb. 5. 

1605 Bacon Ady. Learu. u. xxiii. § 49 Llow the practice, 
profession, and erudition of law is to be censured and 
governed. 

Censure, obs. form of CENSER. 

Ce‘nsureless, ¢. rare. [f. Crxsunr sé. + 
-LESS.] Without censure. 

1683 Pornacn Jyst. Div. To Rar. 6 Let me therefore be- 
seech you to be censureless, till the Day of the Lord cometh, 

Censurer (se'nsiiiror, -fitirom. Also 6 een- 
sorer, [f. CENSURE 2. + -ER 1] One who censures. 

tl. =Cernsor sé, 1, 2. Obs. 

1586 TT. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 206 Cato, being: 
the Censurer of the election. 1621 BR. Disctp. Ch. Scot. 89 
Some to be censurers of the manners of the people. 

+2. A judge, a critic. Os. 

1575-85 Abr. SANDYS Sern, (1841) 106 “To be favonable 
censurers of our brethren. 1624 [evwoop Gusark. 1x 


Ifow can J... bee a just and equall censurer of snc ¢ 
Iwaut 1661 Orégen’s Opin. in Phanin Azer 1.81 As 


candid and equal a Censurer as yort are. 

3. One who finds fault, blames, or condemns, 

1886 ‘TB. La Privaud. Br. Acad. Vo Rdr., Like to 
malicious censorers. «1674 Crarenvon f/tst. Keb. (1720) 
TIT. xi. 184 A free Speaker and Censnrer of their :ffected 
Iechaviour. 1724 Swirr Kiddie, imtoo profuse, some 
cens'rers ery. 19751 Jounson Nawbl, No. 165 27 My op- 
ponents and censurers tacitly confessing their despair. 
1882 A. W. Waup Dickens vii. 205 ‘What Dickens had such 
a nimner his most snpercilious censurer will readily allow. 

Ce:nsureship. = Crnsorsuir. 

1606 Hontaxn Sxefou. 50 Hee had not the honourable 
tille of Censureship. 1611 Sreep /fist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. § 54 
To begin ltis vsirped censureship and dictature. 1835 
Reeve tr. De Tocqueville's Deuocr, in Amer. 1. vi. 138 
The censnreship of the laws. 

Censuring, 7//.54. [f. Cr 
The action of the verb Censur 

1s99 Marston Sco. bitlawie 166 Mach qnaint fashion- 
monger... Tainting thy lines with his lewd censuring. 1656 
Artif, Haudsont, (1662) 2 ‘The secret ceusurings or back- 
hiting whispers of some. 1685 J. Scott Chr. Life vil. (1747) 
I1].543 The Power of ceusuring. 

Censuring, ///. c. [f. as pree. + -1nG*.] 
‘That censures. 

1606 Suars. Ant. 4 Cl. v. ti. 57 The showting Varlotarie 
Of censuring Rome. 1638 Brome A ufifodes Introd. Verses, 
To censuring Criticks. 1728 R. Monrnis #ss. sluc. el rchit. 
p. alii, The censuring Part of Mankind. 

+ Censu ‘rious, ¢. Ofs. =CENSORIOUS. 

1604 I’. Wricut Passfous ww. it. § 8 143 Araigned at the 
tribunall of euery.. censurious Aristarchs ynderstanding. 
1684 Baxter Axsev. Theol. Diad. 22 Censurious disputes. 

+Censurist. Oés.  [f. Censure +-ist.] A 
professed or systematic ccnstrer. 

1627-8 Fevtuan Resolves, The captious and critical cen- 
surist. 1641 1H. Petit. agst. Pocktiugton 5 lle censures 
the Censurist for bold and impious. 1670 G. H. tr. //ist. 
Cardinals 29. 

+Censury. Of. [irreg. f. 1. cezsiira, or F. 
censure, with the ending of tzj1iy', perjury, cte.] 
=CENSURE sé. 1b, 

1494 Fasyan vn. 363 He thretened hym with the ceusuries 
of the Churche. 1523 Lp. Berners /roéss. 1. ccalti. 358 
‘That he shulde constreyne by censuries of the Churche. 

Census (se'nsis), sd. [L. census registering of 
Roman citizens and their property, registered 
property, wealth, f. cexsére to rate, assess, estimate. ] 

1. The registration of citizens and their property 
in ancient Rome for purposes of taxation. 

1634 Preston New Covt. 337 If there should bea Census 
of men, as one may so say..as there was wont to be among 
the Romans. 1646 J. Bensriccr Vsura ccc, 28 The first 
worke of the Census was to value every mans estate, 1781 
Ginson Decl. § /. 11. 63 An accurate census, or survey, was 
the only equitable mode of ascertaining the proportion which 
every citizen should be obliged to contribute for the public 
service. 1880 Muirnrap Gaius 469 Entry of the name of 
a slave, by his owner's authority, in the census..was one 
of the Civil modes of freeing him. e... 

+2. Applied to certain taxes, esf. a capitation 


or poll-tax. Oés. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgy. 1. 1v. xvi, $73 What is properly called 
Census, the poll-money of his snbjects. 1756 Nucent 
Moitesquien’s Spir. Lavws (1758) 11. xxx. xv. 370 What the: 
called census at that time was a tax raised upon the bond- 
men. 1818 HALLAM Aid. Ages (1872) 1. 326 He paid a 
capitation tax or census tothe state. 1828-64 TytLer //is¢. 
Scot. 1.270 Pensions from the census of their burgesses. 
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CENSUS. 


3. An official enumeration of the popnlation of a 
eountry or district, with various statistics relating 
to them, Also attrzd. 

Acensus of the population has been taken every lenth year 
since 1790 in the United States of America, since 1791 in 
France, and since 1801 in Great Britain. In Ireland the 
earliest census was in 1813, since which il has been taken 
simultaneously with that of Great Britain. 

1769 Goupsm. Hom. Hest. (1786) 11. 115 The census, or 
numbering the jee 1789 Coustit. U.S. i. § 9 No capit- 
ation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration [of inhabitants] hereinbefore 
directed to be taken. 1820 J. MARSHALL Const. Opin. (1839) 
213 A census exhibiting the numbers of tbe respective 
stales. 31846 MeCuLLocw Acc. Brit. Entpire (1854) 1. 448 
Summary Account of the Population ..at the periods at 
which Censuses have been taken. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eug. 
(1858) I. i. 3 A rough census was taken at the time of the 
Armada. ; 

b. attrib. as in census return; census-paper, 3 
paper left at cach house, to be filled up with the 
names, ages, etc., of the inmates, and returned to 
the enumerators on the day of taking the eensus. 

1846 McCuttocn Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 611 The 
nuinber given in the census returns. 


Census, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans, To 
take a census of, enumerate in a census. 

3881 Zimes 11 Apr., The visitors were called to be censused. 

Cent! (sent). (a. F. cent hundred, or ad. L. 
cenium or ¥t. cento. (The etymology does not 
justify senses 3, 4, exc. as cend may be a contraction 
of centime, centesimum, or other equivalent of 
‘hundredth ’.)] 

+1. ?A hundred. [a. F. cent] Obs. 

@ 1400 Octonian 1463 Hy[s] massengers..broght with hem 
many stout cent Of greet lordynges. ; 

2. Ler cent: for (in, to) every hundred ; used in 
stating a proportion; esp. of the rate of interest. 

(Perh. at first in the It. form fer cento ‘for a hundred‘; 
then pseudo-latinized as fer cenéum (which could not have 
been used in Latin. Whether fer cent. is merely an ab- 
breviation of this, or is more or les» due to the French Jour 
cent, ‘for a hundred‘, is not clear.] 

1568 Gresuan in Ellis Orig. Left. 1. 182 LL. 314 Th' interest 
of xij. per cent by the yeare. 1583 J. Newnery Le. in 
Purchas Plgr. 11, (1625) 1643 ‘The exchange .. is sixtie per 
cento. 1635 AusTIN Jedsf.240 Not as heere ten or fifteene 
per Centum. 1663 Gersikx Conmnse? 65 ‘Uhese Deales are 
..sold from foure pound per. Cent. to six pound per. Cent. 
1 Perys Diary 30 Aug., By that means ny 10 per cent 
will continue to me the longer. @ 1687 Perry f’el. Arith. 
vi. (1691) 99 The Interest thereof was within this fifty years, 
at ro/, per Cent. forty years ago, at 84 and now at 6/. 1720 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5825/3 The Interest of one Penny per Cen- 
tum per Diem. 1843 |. A. Ssntu Product. Farming 153 
The ash of the turnip bulb contains 16} per cent. of soda. 
1846 McCuttocn Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 403 During 
the ro years ending with 1850, the entire population in- 
creased at the rate of 13 per cent. 1878 Jevons /’rim. Pol. 
Econ. 54 People fancy that, if they get 25 per cent, nore 
money wages, they must be 25 per cent. more wealthy. 
1888 Hesol. (lo. Comm.6 July, Vhat the Consolidated Three 
Pounds per Centumn Annuities and the Reduced ‘Vhree 
Pounds per Centum Annuities shall be redeemable, elc. 

b. Three ( four, five, etc.) fer cents = three (ete.) 
per cent stocks, é.¢. publie securities bearing that 
rate of interest. Also a/trtd. 

1822 Byron Juan x1. Ixxvii, Where are those martyred 
saints the five per cents? 1828 Soutney Lf. A. Cunning- 
kam, Of loans, of omnium, and of three per cents. 1844 
W. H. Maxwee Sforts 4 Adv. Scotd. xiv. (1855) 128 Her 
four-per-cents. were conveyed to her nephew. 1888 J. Mor- 
Fes Burke 291 A charge on the four and a half per cent. 
und, 

c. Cent per ceut: a hundred for every hundred ; 
interest equal in amount to the principal; loosely, 
a proportion which approaches this, 

1§76 Gascoicne Steele Gd. (Arb.) 71. To gaine no more, but 
Cenlo porcento, ¢1677 MagveLt Growth Fopery 38 Pay 
Cent. per Cent. more than the things are worth. 1705 Mrs. 
CENTLivkE Gamester 1, O, impudence, she calls Cent per 
Cent fair dealing. 1709 E. W. Life Donna Rosina 36 the 
Cargo he had brought home al Cent per Cent profit. 17.. 
Burns Cure for alt Care iii, There centum per centum, the 
cit with his purse. 1823 T. Mircuett slristoph. 1. 127 
Hence with your registers, your cents-per-cent, 1884 7Y:es 
Pea ed.) 29 Aug. 15/2 A score or so of sheep, which he 
had sold for nearly cent. per cent. in Scotland. 

3. A hundredth. ? Oéds. 

1685 J. Warner in Boyle //ist. Air xvii. (1692) 134 The 
Mercury subsided 9 Cents of an Inch. 

4. In various monetary systems the term used 
for the hundredth part of a standard unit. 

a. In United States of America (also in Canada, 
British Gniana, and many other British colonies) : 
The hundredth part ofa dollar; a copper (or nickel) 
coin of this value, nearly equal to a half-penny of 
Great Britain. (Often taken as the type of thc 
smallest current coin; whence such expressions as 
“I don't care a cent for’.) 

Ap ierently the firs! mention of cex? occurs in the letter 
of Robert Morris to the U.S. Congress in 1782, suggesting 
that the Ainerican monetary unit should be the ygyy of a 
dollar, and that a coin equal to 100 of these or 75 of a dollar 
{about 3}¢. Eng.) should be made, and called a cent. This 
Proposal was not taken up; but it may have suggested the 
name ‘cent’ for the coin=+}, of a dollar, ordained by the 
Continental Congress on 8 August 1786 (see quot. There 
exists, however, an American copper token, commonly 
called the Washingtou cent, bearing on one side a liead in 
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a wreath with the legend ' Washington and Independence’, 
and date ‘1783*; on the other the words ‘One Cent’, and 
the exergue yf. But it is not certain thal 1783 represents 
the date of issue; this token was probably struck as late 
as 1789, the date 1783 being merely that of tbe conclusion 
of the War of Independence. Previously to the coining of 
the cent, or +4; of a dollar, and down to 1789, accounts were 
kep! in dollars and ninetieths, a relic of the time when the 
Spanish piasire or piece of eight reals, called by the colonisis 
‘ dollar‘, was worth 75.6. (90 pence) of the money of account 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania. (From notes communicated 
by the lale Prof, J. W. Andrews of Marietta Coll., Ohio.) 

1782 Morris in Sparks Life § Writ. (1832) I. 275 One 
hundred [units] would be the lowest silver coin, and might 
be called a Cent. 1786 Ord. Continent. Congress. U.S. 
8 Aug., Mills, Cents, Dimes, Dollars. 1804 Mitcuete in 
Naval Chrou, X11. 160 Seamen pay twenty Cents. 1837 
W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville 11. 45 To pause at any paliry 
consideration of dollars and cents. 1863 Fr. Kemete 
Resid. Georgia 40, I will give a cent to every little boy 
or girl. 1872 RayMonp Statist. Mines & Mining 335 
Potatoes, 6 cents. per pound; sugar, 20 to 30 cents. 

b. The hundredth part of the florin of the 

Netherlands, 


ce. A (French) eentime. 


1810 Naval Chron. XX1V. 302, 47 francs 20 cents. 1851 
J. H. Newman Cath, in Eng. 111 A chair witbout cushion, 
to cents; a chair with cushion, four cents. 


+Cent*. 04s. Forms: 6-7 saunt, saint, 
cente, 7 sent, 6- cent. [‘Called cent, beeause 
100 was the gamc’ (Nares). If so, the word is, 
originally, the same as prec., but prob. taken inde- 
pendently from sone Komanic lang.x No evidenee 
of sueh a name in Fr., Sp., or It., has however 
becn produced, and the matter remains at present 
merely a eonjecture.] 

1. An old game at eards, said to have been of 
Spanish origin, and to have resembled piquet, with 
one hundred as the point that won the game. 
(See Nares, and Singer //tst. Playing Cards 267.) 

1532 Dice [lay (1850) 12 Because I alleged ignorance [of 
dice]. . we fell to saunt, five games a crown. 1576 //ouseh, 


Bk. Ld. North in Nichols Progr. Q. Ets. 11. 244 Lost al 
Saint..15s. ates Dicing (1843) 9 To play— 
post, cente, glebe. or such other games. 1594 Carew 


Huarte’s Exam, Wits (1616) 112 Playing at Cent, and at 
Triumph, though not so far forth as the Primero of Al- 
maigne. 1600 Rowianos Lett. //umonrs Blood iii. 58 He 
hath Cardes for any kind of game, Primero, Saunt; or 
whatsoeuer name, 1608 Macmx & Marxn, Duimh Knight 
in Dodsley IV. 483 (N.) It is not saint, but cent, taken from 
hundreds. 1611 Cotar., Mariage..a game at cards resem- 
bling (somewhat) our Saint. 1636 Davenant Wits in Dods- 
éey (1780) VIII. 419 Whilst their glad sons are left seven 
for their chance At hazard, hundred, and all made at sent. 
1636 W. Denny in Annu. Dubrensia (1877) 16 Cent for those 
Gentry, who their states have marr'd, That Game befitts 
thein, for they musi discard. 2 

2. A particular counter used in playing Ombre. 

1768 Bettecour Acad, of Play 90 You are firs! to distribute 
twenty Counters and nine Fish lo each Player; and re- 
member thal each Vish is worth twenty Counters, and is 
called a Cent. You will then agree on the value of the Fish 
whether it shall be five, len, twenty or thirty pence. 1878 
H. H. Gisps Omére 8 The larger round counters which used 
to be called Cents count as Iwenty points. 

3. Comb. + cent-foot, a game at eards. 

[1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.}35 Suche playing at foole 
Saunt without Cardes.] 1640 Bratuwait Soudster Lect. 
163 Playes at Cent-foot purposely to discouer the pregnancy 
of her conceit. ¢ 1650 — Barnabecs Frnt, (1818) 53 At 
Cent-foot I often moved her 1o love me whom I loved. 

Centage (sentédz). [f. Cent1+4-ace.] Rate 
by the hundred; =PER-cENTAGE (which is now 
the nsual term). 

1799 J. Rosertson Agric. Perth 271 11 is proper to add 
this cenlage to the aggre; rile sum ofthe rent. 1807 SoutHry 
Espriella’s Lett. (1814) If. 69 Ne stipulated for a centage 
upon the clear increase of revenue above a certain sum, 
1 R. Lancrorp /utrod. Trade 130 Brokerage, centage 
or sum paidtoa broker. 1832 Cuaumens Pol. cot. viii. 
245 There is scarcely any centage of taxation, however 
great, that would discourage cultivation, 

+Centaine, -ayne. Obs. rare. [a. F. cen- 
taine, OF. centeine (Pr. & Sp. centena):—L. cen- 
féua neut. pl.,a hundred things each.] A company 
of a hundred. | 

1§60 Daus tr. Séeidane’s Cotte. 281b, Ie should ayde 
liym.. with certen ceutaynes of horsemen. 

Cental (sential). [f. L. cent-um: a hundred, 
?after guintal, or perh. dual, plural.) A weight 
of onc hundred pounds avoirdupois, first intro- 
duced into the Liverpool eornmarket on 1 Feb. 
1859 and legalized by an Order in Council issued 
4 Feb. 1879. 

(The name was Stee by Mr. Danson, a barrisler.) 

1870 A thengutn 8 Oct. 470/1 Some years ago the corn 
trade of Liverpool became convinced that a great improve- 
ment would be effected by the adoption of one common 
ineasure. The result was that the cental of 100 Ib. avoir- 
dupois was unanimously agreed 1o in that town. 1883 
Times 9 Mar., A short Bill which has been introduced this 
session .. to render the use of the cental compulsory in all 
dealings in corn and the dry producls thereof. 1887 Pall 
Afalt C. 5 Aug. 7/1 The price having reached the abnormal 
figure of 2 dols. 17 ¢. per cental. 

Centapee, -pie, obs. var. of CENTIPEDE. 

Centaur (sent). Forms: (4-5 //. centauros, 
-rus, 4 centaury), 4-5 sentawre, 5-7 cen- 
taure, 6 centure, 5- centaur. [ad. L. centaur- 


CENTAURY. 


zs, a. Gr. xévravpos in same sense; of unsettled 
origin: see Liddell & Scott.] 

l. Afythol. A fabulous creature, with the head, 
trunk, and arms of a man, joined to the body and 
legs of a horse. In early Greek literature the 
name appears as that of a savage race of Thessaly, 
snpposed by some to have been the first expert 
riders the Greeks were acquainted with, and hence 


to have given rise to the subseqnent fables. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Afouk's T. 109 Off Hercules.. He of Cen. 
taurus leyde the boost adoun. 1475 Caxton Yasotu 8 These 
Cenlaurs were an C men that alway helde hem in armes 
for to kepe tbe countreye of thessaylle. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 
(1860) 21 He made tame the proude er Centaurus, 
that be halfe man and halfe best. 1578 ‘I. N. tr. Cong. IV. 
éudia 44 Thinking that he badde bin a Centaure and that 
the Horse and man was all one incorporate, 1601 Hoz- 
tand Pliny I, 189 The Vhessalians called Centaures, in- 
habiting neere to the mountain Pelius, were the first that 
fought on horseback. 1616 BuLLokar, Centtaures, People 
of Thessalie. 1680 H. More A focal, A foc. 88 Such monsters 
as are usually called Centaures. 1794 SuLLivan View Nat. 
Il. 177 Many. have held the mammouth to be as fabulous 
asthecentaur. 1885 Afag. of Art Sept. 443/1 The shaggy 
centaur, all beas! in m: and well-nigh all beast in form. 

2. fig. o. An unnatural hybrid creation. b, An 
intimate union of two diverse natures. 

1606 Dekker Sev, Sins vi. (Arb.) 49 Sixe of these Cen- 
tuares (that are halfe man, halfe beast, and halfe diuell). 
164% Mitton Asimadv. (1851) 243 Make our selves rather 
the Bastards, or the Centaurs of their spirituall fornications. 
1820 Byron Juan y. clviii, Why don’t they knead two vir- 
tuous souls for life, Into that moral cenlaur, man and wife? 
1883 W. J. Stitueman in Century Alag. Oct. 826 Master and 
servanl..a kind of social Centaur, a single brain and a 
double body. 

3. One of the sonthern constcllations. 

(1g51 Recorpe Cast, Knowl, (1556) 270 There standeth 
the centaure Chiron..he hath in tan 37 starres.] 1667 
Mu.ton P. ZL. x. 328 Satan in likeness of an Angel ae 354 
Betwixt the Centaure and the Scorpion stearing. 1836 
Peuny Cycl. V1. 414/2 From Ptolemy’s catalogue, it 1s 
evident that he considered the Centaur as holding the wolf 
.-in one hand, and a thyrsus in the other. 

+4. Akind of ship. Oés. 

1622 Maiyxes Anc. Law-AMerch. 173 To describe the 
diuersitie of ships, as Carracks, Galleons, Galeasses, Gal- 
leys, Centaureis, ships of Warre, Flyboats, Busses, and all 
aiter kind of ships and vessels. 

5. attrib. and Coutd., ascentaur-power; ceutaur- 
like adj. 

1580 Sipnev Arcadia (1622) 115 Asif Centaur-like he had 
heene one peece with the horse. 1789 Sterne 77. Shandy | 
1. x, The horse was as good as the rider deserved .. they 
were—centaur-like—both ofa piece. 1876 Geo. Exior Dan. 
Der. 1. vii. 123 The thrill of social vanities and centaur- 
power which belong to human kind. 

Hence (chiefly nouce-words) Centaurdom, the 
estate of centaurs (ef. quot. 1883 in 2b). Centaur- 
esque a., in the style of a centaur. Centauress, 
a female eentaur. Centau‘rial a., pertaining to 
eentaurs. Centan‘rian a., Centau‘ric a., of the 
nature of a ecntanr, Ce'ntaurize v., to behave 


brutally like a centanr. 

1883 W. J. Sritiman in Corie, Mag. Oct. 826 Refusing 
lo recognize Centaurdom as the highest human good. 184z 
Mrs. Browninc Gré. Chr. Poets 160 Something centaur- 

ue and of twofold nature. 1754 Younc Centaur Ded., 
All but Centauresses are prudes with you, 1841-4 Antuon 
Classic. Dict. s.v. Centauri, [Bultmann] supposes Hippo- 
damia to have been a Centauress, married to the prince of 
the Lapitha:, 1883 W. J. STILLMAN in Century Mag. Oct. 
826 The bluest blood being thal of him whose remote fore- 
fathers did but follow the original centaurial proposition of 
laking all they wanted wherever they found it. /ééd. 827 
This very class which I have inno disparaging sense lermed 
Centauric, the aristocracy, where social independence has 
reached its highest. 1846 Moziey £ss. (1878) 1. 246 Com- 
mon sense rejects his..centaurian image of an evangelising 
sceptic. 1816 G. S. Faper Orig. /'ag. fdol. 11. 491 The 
centauric form of Chivan. 1755 Vounc Centaur ii, Time 
was, when to centaurize was less ridiculous, 

Centaury (sentgri, -ari). Forms: (1 con- 
taurie, 4-5 centauria), 4-5 centaure, -ture, 
sentaurye, § contary(o, -toryo, 6 sentoryo, 
centuary, 6-7 oentorio, contaurie, (7 centry), 
6-9 oontory, 6-centaury. [ad.med.L. centauréa, 
sta, for L. centauréum, or ceutaurion, a, Gr. xev- 
tatipeiov, or xevratipioy, f, xévravpos CENTAUR.] — 

1. A plant, of which the medicinal properties 
were said to have been discovered by Chiron the 
centanr; twospecies wercdistinguished, Centaurion 
majus, and C. minus (also lepton). The herbalists 
identified these (probably correctly) with two 
Gentianaceous plants, More or Yellow Centaury 
(Chlora perfoliata), and Common or Lesser Cen- 
taury (Lrythrea Ceutaurenm). Wenec Centaury 
is sometiines used as the book-name for all the 
species of Lrythrva. / , 

[c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1). 186 Nim centaurian pel is fel- 
lerre sume hatad .. cord geallan.] ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Nonne 
Pr. T. 143 Take youre laxatyues Of lawriol Cenlaure 
[v. 7. sentaurye, nture] and ffumetere. 1485 Cath. 
Angl. 56 Centary, centauria, felterre, 1942 Linacre 
Macer's Herbal in Prior Plant-n, s.v., More Centory or 
Earthgall hath. .yelowe flowers. 1951 Turner //erdal 1. 
Ija, Cenkarun minus, that is the les centaury .. our 


common cenlory in england, is an herbe lyke vnto organe, 
or wyld marierum, or saynt Johnes worte. 1599 A. M. tr. 


CENTENARIAL. 


Gatethoner's Bk. Physicke 138/1 Boyle Senlorye in wine, 
& drinck therof warme. 1601 Ilottanp Pliny xxv. vi, 
The greater Centaury is that famous herbe wherewith 
Chiron the Centaure (as the report gocth) was cured. 1688 
R. Hore Armoury 11.97/2 Yellow Centory hath the leaves 
seven orcight ona side. 1784‘T'wamiey Dairying 114 Cen- 
taury, lesser centaury or gentian, is an extream bitter plant. 
1861 Miss Prarr lower. Pt. 1V. 8 Common Ceutaury 
..a pretty and frequent plant on heaths. 4 

attrib. 1647 Sin R. Fansuawe tr. Guarini's Pastor Fido 

(1676) 190 Squeesing out The juice, and mingling it with 
Centry root. 4 

2. By 16th e. herbalists, Great Centaury was 
(by some confusion) applied to a composite plant 
or plants; and to the genus containing these the 
name Cenfauvea was appropriated by Linneus. 
Great Centaury of Turmer was C. Ahapontica, 
of Lyte and his successors, C. Scadtosa, and ‘Cen- 
taury’ has since been extended as a book-name 
to all the species, as Australian, Black, Corn, 
Erect, Mealy, Mountain Centaury. 

15st Turner Herbat 1. 1ja, Great centaury other wyse 
called ruponticum .. the seed is like wyld safforne wrapped 
in certayn flockes. 1578 Lyte Dedoens u. ix. 325 Vhe great 
Centorie.. ‘Fhe flowers be of small hearie threddes or 
thrommes, of a lyght blewe purple colour, and they growe 
out of the scalye knoppes at the toppes of the braunches. 
1741 Compl. Fam, Piece u. iii. 386. 1 Martyn Rous. 
sean’s Bot. xxvi. 401 Vhe Great or Olficinal Centaury .. 
the scales of the calyx are ovate. - 

3. American Cenlanry: a name for Sabbatia, a 
genus of North American herbs of the Gentian 
family, esp. S. aagudares. 

1831 J. Davies Alanual Mat. Med. 116 American Cen- 
taury.. This plant is a pure bitter, justly held iu estimation 
as a valuable tonic and febrifuge. 

Hence Ce‘ntaurin, Ce‘ntaurite, names proposed 
for the bitter snbstance existing in the leaves of 
Erythrea Centaurenm; formerly also for the 
Cyicin or bitter principle of many Composite. 

1838 'T. ‘Tomson Chem. Org. Bodies 707 Centaurite may 
be given to the bitter subslance which exists in the leaves 
of the centaurea benedicta. 

Centena‘rial, ¢. rare. [f.as next+aL.] Of 
or pertaining to a centenary. 

1847 /tust. Lond. News 18 Dec. 408/3 In 1788, the cen- 
tennarial day was kept up with great pomp. 

Centenarian (sent/néerian), @. and sé. [f. L. 
centendri-us containing a hnndred, of a hundred 
years old (f. cexéént a hundred each, f. cendem a 
hundred) + an.] 

A. adj. 1, Of the age of a hundred years. 

1849 Miss Mutock Ogiivies xii. (1875) 90 The shrond 
of its centenarian fabricator. 1868 J. H. Buunt Ref. CA. 
Eng. 1. 276 The almost centenarian Bishop of Chichester. 
1871 Echo 15 Aug., Tales of centenarian longevity. | 

2. Of or belonging to a centenary celebration. 

1864 Realy 13 Apr. 7 One of Burns’ centenarian bards. 

B. sb. A person a hundred years old. 

1846 in WorcesTER. 1856 Sat, Rev. Il. 210/21 Two-thirds 
of these centenarians being women, 1877 Wautacye Russia 
viii, 123 From the new born babe to the centenarian. 

Hence Centena‘rianism, the condition or fact 
of being a centenarian. 

1872 Aronnd Orford 104 Several cases of centenarianism 
have been known at Woodstock. 188: Pop, Science Monthly 
XX. roo Facts concerning centenarianism are. abundant. 

+Centena‘rious, «. Ols.—° [f. as CENTEN- 
ARIAN +-0US.] =CENTENARY adj. 
5 ec? Bairey Centenarious, belonging to 100 years. 1775 
in Asn. 

Centenarize, v. To honour with a centenary 
celebration. Ilence Centenarized Af/. a. 

1866 Patt Mall G. 25 July 9 We shall soon have as many 
centenarized heroes as. .canonized saints. 

Centenary (sce below), a. and sé. Also 6 
centenaire, 7 centinary. [ad. L. centéndri-us 
‘consisting of’ or ‘containing a hundred’, hence 
‘of a hundred years old’ (a sense not actually 
recorded in ancicnt Lat., though the corresp. sense 
occurs with the other words of the same class, 
from vicznarius of twenty years, to ndndgindrius 
of ninety years old); f. ces¢zni a hundred each, 
f. ceveéum hundred. In F. centenatre. 

The regularly analogous pronunciation is (se‘ntinari); cf. 
millenary, culinary, promontory; putsome say (sent2nari); 
cf. catenary ; others, with less reason, (sente'niri), as if the 
word were centennary, and connected with centenninnt.) 

A. adj. 

1, Of or pertaining to the space of a hundred 
years. 

1647 Futter Good Th. in Worse T. (1841) 92 Centenary 
years relurned but seldom. 1688 Azszw. Talon's Plea 30 
The Centinary possession, as they call it, or the enjoyment 
for many Ages can make no prescription against Sove- 
reignty. ¢1811 Fuses Lect, Art iv. (1848) 452 During the 
course of nearly a centenary practice. 1830 Br. Monk 
Life Bentley (1833) 1. 190 The University of Frankfort .. 
having resolved to celebrate the centenary anniversary 
of its foundation. 1857 H. Miruer Test. Rocks x. 410 
Dividing the total thickness of the bed by the centenary 
elevation. 

2. gen. Of or belonging to a hundred. 

1768 E. Buys Dict. Terms of Art, Centenary, belonging 
toan Hundred. 1824 Heper Fond. ix. (ed. 2) I. 267 The 


centenary and millesimal way in which the Hindoos ex- 
press themselves. 
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3. Relating to the division of a county called 
a ‘hundred’, 


CENTESM. 


Hence Cente*nnialize v, nonce-wd.: see prec. 
Centennium. [f. (on L. analogy) 1. cent-nu 


1837 Sir F. Patckave Alerch. § Friar ii. (1844) 53 Marco \) hundred + asus year: cl.déenntum, millennium.) 


ascertained that they were the ‘sworn cemlenary deputies’, 
a phrase by which I suppose he means the jurors who 
answered for and represented the several Ilundreds. 1879 
Green Read, Eng. Hist, xxiii. 115. 

B. sé. 


+1. A weight ofa hundred pounds. O¢s. [= late 


L. centéndriun.] 

[¢636 Istpore Orig. xvi. xxv. 23 Centenarium numeri 
nomen est, ¢o quod centum librarum ponderis sit. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Nix. xxx. (1495) 939 Centen- 
arium is the name of a nombre for it conteyneth an hundryd 
pounde.] 1598 Barrer Theor. Warres v. iii, 134, 300 Cen- 
tenaires of lead. 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Und. § 536 A 
hundred pound make a Centenary, or hundred-pound 
waight. 1723 Perguisite- Monger 7 The Loan of only ten 
Gold Centenaries. 1788 Gisnon Decé. & F. (1846) V. lili. 
256 Their pay..computed at thirly-four centenaries of gold. 

2. A space, duration, or age of one hundred 


years ; a centennium or century. 

1607 R. C. tr. ff. Esticnne’s World Wonders 229 We 
hane scene sundry strange things in this last centenary of 
the world, 1627 Hakxewi Afod. iv. 49 1f we should allow 
but one inch of decrease in the growth of men for every 
Centenary. 1865 Dre Monrcan Paradoxes (1872) 11 [The 
editorial system] has grown up in the last cextenary—a 
word I may use to signify the hundred years now ending, 
and to avoid the ambiguity of cextury. 1884 Birmings. 
IVeekly Post 6 Dec. 3/4 Mr. John IHogben..on Sunday 
completed his centenary. | 

3. A centennial anniversary; the celebration of 
the accomplishment of a centenniwn. 

1788 sine, Reg. 220 Among the clubs of London who cele- 
brated the centenary of the glorious revolution. 1839 T. 
Jackson (¢ite), ‘Vhe Centenary of Wesleyan Methodism, 
1859 Wvues Jan. 26 ‘The Burns centenary was celebrated 
last night. 1885 Pad? Afadd G. 20 June 3/2 ‘Vhe [Handel] 
festival is one full year before its time, owiny to the present 
rage for cenlenaries. ‘Fhis is the second centenary of 
Handel's birth, 

4. A centenarian, rare. [=L. *centindrius, ¥. 
centenatre.) 

1834-43 Soutuey Doctor cxxxii, Centenaries, he thought, 
must have been ravens and tortoises, 

5. (See quot.) 

1700 Sin H. Cuauncy Hist. dutty. Flerts. (1826) 1. 52 
Every Hundred was govern’d bya particular officer, called 
a Cenlenary or a Hundredary. 

Hence Centenary v. 

1888 Scottish Leader 9 Apr. 4 Those who had already 
Inonuments enough might be centenaried, while one whose 
centenary was not available might have a new monument. 


Centence, obs. form of SENTENCE, 
Centenier (senténier). Forms: 4 eentener, 
6 eentenyer, sentener, 6-7 centiner, -ere, 7 
eentinier, 6- centenier. [a. VF. cententer:—L. 
centéndrius (sce CENTENARY), in 4th c. uscd for 
‘a centurion’.] 

+1. A centurion. O4s. 


@ 1300 Cursor Af. 19907 A centener, Cornelius. 1§23 Lv. 
Berners Frofss. 1. ccexlix. 559 He .. ordayned and made 
secretely capitayns of the whyte halles, as Semleners, and 
Muquateners. 1577 ITeLrowes Guenara’s Gold. Ep. 178 
Pilate..sent..a Centenier to discouer a truth. 1580 Nortu 
Plntarch 961 Cornelius the Centiner, chief of this Legation. 
1603 Fiorio Montaigne 1. xxxiv. (1632) 415 His [Czsar’s] 
Centeniers offcred him .. to find him a man at Armes. 

+2. = CENTURIAN. Obs, 

Time's Store House 1g (1..) They are an hundred, 
chosen out of every town and village, and thereon were 
termed centeniers or centurians. 

3. A police-officer in Jersey. 

1862 Axstep Cianned Ist, wv. xxiii. (ed. 2) 521 Each parish 
has also two centeniers, except St. Helier’s, where there 
are six. 1880 Fersey Weekly Express 13 Nov. 3/2 Charged 
by Centenier George C. Godfray with having been picked 
up dead drunk in the Royal Hall, Peter-street. 

Centennial (sentenial), «. (sd.) ff (after 
biennial, etc.) on 1. type *certtennitm (f. cestume 
a hundred + avestes year) +-AL.] 

Of or relating to a space of one hundred years, 
or to its completion ; of a hundred years’ standing ; 
a hundred years old ; completing a hundred years ; 
of or relating to the hundredth anniversary. Ceve- 
tennial State (U.S.): appellation of Colorado, 
admitted as a state in the centennial year of the 
existence of the United Statcs (1876). 

#1797 Mason Patinodia x. (R.) To her alone I rais’'d my 
strain, On her centennial day. 1816 Monthly Rev. LAXX. 
304 The deciduous willow, and the centennial oak. 1837 
CariyLe Fr. Rev. 1.1. ti, The blossom is so brief; as of 
some centennial cactus-flower, which after a century of 
waiting shines out for hours. 1872 Lonor. Div. rag. 1. 
iv, This ancient olive-tree, that spreads its broad centennial 
branches. 1874 Mottev Barneveld II. xiii. 104 With a 
centennial hatred of Spain. 188: Geikiz in Alec, Mag. 
X LIV. 233 (Wyoming) But for the protrusion of this wedge 
the ‘Centennial State’ would have been a quiet pastoral 
or agricultural territory. 1882 HinspaLe Garfield §& Educ. 
u. 411 That I would meet her in the Centennial summer. 

B. assé. A hundredth anniversary or its celebra- 
tion; a centenary. 

1876 Howetts, The Centennial is what every one calls 
the great fair now open at Philadelphia. 1876 Daily News 
9 Nov. 5/2 America has been of late very niuch centennial- 
ised—that is the word in use now since the great celebra- 
tion of this year. Centennials have been got up all over 
the States. 


A space of a hundred years, a century. 

Center: sec CENTRE. 

Center, var. of Centure, Cincrure. 

Centerie, obs. form of SaAncruary. 

1600 C. Sutton Disce Aloré xiii. (1846) 104 note, In time 
of need no surer centcric. 

Centering, centreing (sentariy), vi/. sd. 
Also centring. [f. center, CENTRE v. + -INGL; the 
spelling on the analogy of se¢//e, etc. would be 
centring, but as the word is of 3 syllables, center- 
éng (more rarely centreiny is generally used, esp. 
in technical senses.] 

1. See CENTRING. 

2. A placing in the centre or making central ; 
the bringing of two or more centres into coin- 
cidenee ; sfec. the setting of lenses so that their 
axes are in the same straight line. 

1768 I). Buys Dict. Termes of crt, Centering of an Optick- 
glass, is the grinding it so that the thickest part is exactly 
inthe Middle. 1831 Brewsirr Optics alii, 358 ‘The .. risk 
of imperfect centering, or of the axes of the three lenses 
not being in the same straight line. 1881 Adfin. Mev. Oct. 
537 Mr. Carter recommends that people should look 1o the 
centreing of their spectacles for Ihemselves., 1883 Daddy 
News 10 Sept, 2/1 When the ring rotates at high speed, 
| oy slight error of centring tends to injure the ring. 

. <ivch, ‘The temporary woodwork or fram- 
ing, whercon any vaulted work is constructed’ 
(Gwilt). 

1766 Parentalia in Entick Loudon (1766) IV. 206 Both 
centering and scaffolding. 1861 Smites Ausincers U1. 182 
| ‘The centering upon which the arches of the bridge were 

built. 1879 Six G. Scott Zcct. efrehit. UW. 194 ‘Vhe noe 
of conliiuous timber centering. | 1885 Ruskin Jeter. tli, 
Well-made centreings .. made this model. .attractive. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as centering motion, pinch 
(sense 2), sfone (sense 3). 

1855 I. ‘Tavtor Restor. Belief 138 A centering-stune of 
that struclure which in the age of the Antonines had arched 
over the Roman world. 1883 Avotededee 27 Apr. i, Second- 
} ary stage with centering molion [in a microscope]. 1884 I. 
Britten Watch y Clocku. 148 Another spring .. carrying 
a fine centreing punch, n 

Centesimal (sentc’simal), @ and sé [f 
L. centésimns hundredth, centéstma (pars) hun- 
dredth (part), f. centewe hundred + -an. Cl. 
decimal.) 

A. adj. +1. Hundred-fold. Ods. 
_ ©1682 Sik T. Browse Tracts (1684) 40 ‘Fhis cenlessinal 
increase [J/aé#. xiii. 23]..this centesstinal fructification. 

2. Relating to division into hundredths. Cev- 
testmal thermometer = CENTIGRADE thermometer. 

1809 Trovcuton in 24722, Trans, XCIX. 135 The cen- 
tesimal division of the quadrant. 1812-6 PLaveatr Vad. 
PAit. (1819) I. 247 When the cenlesimal thermometer i» 
used, 1852 Tu. Ross tr. Hxmboldt’s Trav. 1. i 23 At great 
| depths the thermometer marks 7 or 8 centesinial degrees. 
os Relating to fractions of a hundred ; calculated 


| aceording to percentage. 

1829 C. WeLcn West. Polity 234 The centesimal ratio of 
increase. 

B. sé. A hundredth part ; the second figure after 
the decimal point. ? Oés. 

1698 Deruam in PAiL Trans. XX. 47 The Ieight of 
the Mercury in the Barometer, in Inches and Centesimals. 
1727 ArsuTHnoT Axc. Coins, &¢. (J.) The neglect of a few 
centesimals in the side of the cube. 

Centesimally (sente'simiali), a/v. [f. prec. 
+-L¥4,] 

Into hundredths, in fractions of a hundred. 

1832 Nat. Philos. WL. Thermom. & Pyrom. i. 9 (Usef. 
Knowl. Soc.) Celsius. divided cenlesimally the thermometer 
known. .by his name. 1869 Daily News 13 Sept., I have 
. given the result of my examination in ounces and also 
centesimally, ; 

Centesimate (sente'simeit), uv. [f. L. cez- 
tesimare (f. centésimus hundredth): see -AtTE 3, 
Cf. decimate.] To select every hundredth person 


for punishment. So Cente’simation. 

1660 Jur. Taytor Duct. Dubtt, ii. 122 (L.) Sometimes the 
criminals were decimated by lot, as appears in .. Julius 
Capitolinus, who also mentions a centesimation. 175. 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Macrinus sometimes decimate 
and sonielimes centesimated the soldiers. 1768 E. Buvs 
Dict. Terms of Art, Centesimation, a milder Kind of mili- 
tary Punishment ..when only every hundredth Man is exe- 
cuted. 1839 De Quincey Ws. (1862) VII. 270 Elsewhere, 
we decimate, or even centesimate. 

+Centesm. Oss. Also 5 eentysme, 7 cen- 
tesme; also 8 in Lat. form eentesima. [a. OF. 
centiesme (prob. in Anglo-l. centesme, centisme), 
mod.F. centime, centime:—L. centésim-um bin- 
dredth.] A hundredth part. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/3 The centysme of the 
goodes of the forsayd bysshop. 1635, GELLIBRAND Varia- 
tion Magn. Needle 2 The Horizon. divided into_360 parts, 
and each part subdivided into Centesmes or Millesmes. 
1827 Hurron Coxrse Math. 1. 150 Mr. Briggs also computed 
the Logarithms of the sines, langents, and secants, to every 
degree, and centesm, or 100th part ofa degree, 

entessenee. vonce-wd. [f L. centem hun- 
dred + Essence, after gutrtessence (the proper 
analogue of which would be centestmessence).] 


CENTGRAVE. 


The hundredth essence, the essence a huudred 
times distilled. 

1871 M. Cotuins Alrq. & Merch. U1. v1. 161 The—quintes- 
sence, shall I say ?—no, the centessence of nightmare. 

+Centgrave. Obs. [ad. Ger. ceulgra/, zent- 
graf, {. MIG. zente, a district originally of 100 
hamlets, ad. late L. cenda, lt. edteéa, in same sense : 
see Du Cange. The Centgrafwas the president of 
the Centgcrichte, which administered the criminal 
law in these districts.] _ Used by Selden as trans- 
lation of OF. Auudredes caldor the presiding officer 
of the court of the hundred; also, to render Ger. 
Cenlgraf, Zentgraf. 

1649 SELDEN Laws Fug. 1. xxv, He was (per eminentiam), 
called the Centgrave or Lord of the Hundred. 1762 tr. 


Basching's Syst. Geog. N. 474 Over which is..a Cenigrave 
whose business it is to look to the criminal jurisdiction. 

Centi-, combining form of L. ceu/tm hundred, 
used in the French Metric system of weights and 
measures to denote the hundredth part of the unit, 
as cenliare, hq of an are, etc. 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 301 Centiar, square meter. 
(bid., Centistere = 02920 cubic feel. ee 

Centici'pitous, ¢. rare—°. [f. L. centicipit- 
fi centum + caput head) + -0vs.] Ilumdred-headed. 

1730-6 in Baiey ; 1775 in Asn; and in nod. Dicts. 

entifidous, 2. rare—°. [f. L. centifid-us (f. 
centum + findére to split, divide) + -ous.] 

‘Divided into an hundred parts or ways.’ 

1730 6 in Baitey} 1775 in Asu; and in mod, Dicts. 

Centifo'lious, @. rare—°. [f. L. centifolé-us 
(as in Rosa centéfolia the hundred-leaved or cab- 
bage rose)+-ous.]  Handred-leaved. 

1730 6 in Bary; 1755 in Jonson ; and in mod. Dict». 

Centigrade sentigreld), a. [a. F. centigrade, 
f. L. centumt + gradus stcp, degree.) Having a 
hundred degrees; atsually applied to Celsits’s 
thermometer, in which the space between the 
freezing and boiling points of water is divided 
into 100 degrees. Symbolized by C., as 40° C.) 

18:2 Edin, Rev. XX. 196 This thermometer is exactly 
the same with what has been since called in France the 
Centigrade. 1860 1/2 ¥. ound No. 43. 391 A tempera: 
tire of 120°. .centigrade. 1878 HWuxiey Piysiogr.151 The 
centigrade scale is now frequently used in scientific inves- 
tigations in this country, 1881 Vature XXII. 476 The 
Centigrade Photometer, a new optical instrument for deter- 
mining the intensity of any source of light. F 

Centigramme (sentigram, Tr. sait¢gram). 
[l". centigramme : see CENTI- and Graume.) In 
the Metric system, a weight equal to y}5 of a 
gramme, or -1343248 of a grain troy. 

1801 Duvet Neolog. fr. Dict. 73 Décigramime .. equal to 
ten centigrammes. 1833 Jfani/. Metad 11,123 (Cab, Cycl.) 
One centigramme of bruised gunpowder. 

Centilingued, a. mouce-wd. [ff L. centum + 
dingua tongue + -ED.]  Mundred-tongued. 

1859 SALA Gaslight & D. ix. 105 Centilingued Rumour. 

Centilitre (scutilétor, Fr. sant/létr). [F. cen: 
ulitre: see Centi- and Lirre.] In the Metric 
system, a measure of capacity equal to pga uf a 
litre, or -61028 of a cubic inch. 

1801 Durr Neolog. Kr. Dict, 42 Centilitre ..is the hun- 
dredth part of the litre. 1883 Padi fall G. 31 Oct. 4/1 How 
many bottles of 70 centilitres capacity can be filled out of 
4 hectolitres and 34 litres of wine? 

Centillion (sentilyan). [f. L. cents hun- 
dred +the termination of wei//ion: cf. Bituton.] 
The hundredth power of a million; a number 
which would be denoted by 1 followed by 600 
ciphers. lence Centiionth. 

(1852 Tail’s Mag. XIX. 473 There existed not a centil- 

lionth of the blessing. i . 

sot [ad. L. *eeertiloguiune, f. centiunt 

+ logui to speak.] Name of a work attributed to 

Ptolemy, consisting of a hundred aphorisins of 
astrology. 

1588 Jloux] H[arvey] Dése. Probleuie 113 This is the true 
. doctrine of Ptolomey as may appear. by his Aphoristicall 
Centiloquie, 1621 Burton Anat. Afel. 1. iil. iit, 1635 
Person Varieties 11. Ilati the Jew his commentary, 
upon the centiloquy of Ptolomee. . 

|| Centime (santém). [Ir :—OF. cendisme, cete- 
Hesme:—l.. centésimus hundredth: see CeNTESM.] 
A French coin of the valuc of 4}, of a franc. 

_ ior Durré Neolog. Fr. Dict, 42 A piece of five centimes 
is Sam top sou. 1816 J. Scorr Vis. Paris 99 A centime, 
or the tenth a of n halfpenny. 1868 Miss Mucocx in 
Mac, Mag. No. 103. 44/2 Champagne at four francs fifty 
centimes the bottle. F \ 

b. éransf, Any coin whose value is 74,5 of that 
of the standard. 

1866 Howetts Veuet. Life vi. 79 The soldo being the 
centine of the florin. 

Centimetre (sentim/toz, Fr. saittdng'tr). [K. 
centimetre. sce Crnti- and Metre] In the 
Metric system, a meastire of length cqual to $5 
of a metre, or -3937 (nearly 2) ofan inch, 

1801 Durré, Neolog. Fr. Dict, 43 Ceutimetre..is the hun- 
dredth part of the nittre. 1809 Naval Chron. XXII. 363 
Its .. diameter did not exceed a centimetre. 1865 Reader 
11 Feb. 162/3 It amounts to about eighty cubic centimetres. 

Centinary, obs. form of CeNTENatty. 
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Centinel, -er, obs. ff. SENTINEL, CENTENTER. 

+Centinody. Ofs. [ad. L. ccatinddia (herba) 
some unknown plant, f. cesztizm hundred + xodus 
knot. Cf, F. centénode.] The plant Knotgrass 
(Polygonum aviculare). 

[1g78 Lyte Dodocns 1, Ixvii, 98 Knot grasse.. The first 
kinde is called. .in Shoppes Centumnodia.] 1611 Cotcr., 
Herbe noude, Centinodie, eee 

Centipedal (sentip/dil), a. [f. L. cerésen: + 
ped- foot +-aL.] Of one hundred (metrical) feet. 

1879 G. Mereviru Zgoist II. vi. 136 Your uncertainty .. 
would only be extended were the line _centipedal. 1882 
Wasusurs Early Eng. Lit. vii. 153, Conversation made 
up of all the largest centipedal words in Webster. 

Centipede (sentipid). Also 7 centapee, 8 
centapie, centipes, 8-9 centipee, g (in Dicts.) 
centiped. [ad. L. cestipeda cos f. centum 
+ pes (pfed-) foot. The actual form is perhaps 
a. F. centipide; centipie, centapce, in W.Indies 
and early navigators was prob. from Sp.] 

A name given to wingless vermiform articulated 
animals having many fect, constituting the order 
Cheilopoda of the class A/yriapoda. Those of 
tropical countries are very venomous. 

1601 Hottaxp P/iny 11. 381 There be Latine writers who 
call this worme Centipeda, as if it had an hundred feet. 
1646 Sir T. Browne send. ae 14t Some .. with many 
legs, even to the number of an hundred, as Juli Scolopen- 
dra, or such as are termed centipedes. 1697 Damerer Voy. 
(1729) I. 320 Centapees, call’d by the English 40 Legs.. 
‘Ther Sting or Bite is more raging than a Scorpion. 1727 
A. Hamutos New Acc. &. Lid. V1. xxxix. 89 [He] was bit 
in the Calf of the Leg by a Centipec. 1756 P. Browxe 
Yamaica 426 The Centapie is reckoned very venomons. 
1794-6 F:. Darwin Zoon, (1801) 1. 261, | once saw a worm 
wand observed a centipes hanging at its tail G. 
Hamitton in Asfatic es. 11. 339 Stung by a scorpion, or 
centipee. 1835 Kirpy //ad. & /nst. Anim, IL. xvi. 67 A 
specimen of the giant centipede .. more than a foot long. 
1847 CarrenterR Zool, § 823 ‘The Centipede and other car- 
nivorous Myriapods, possessing strong and active limbs, 
varying in number from fifteen to twenty-one airs. 

altrib, 1875 tr. Zivmssen's Cycl. of Med. WV. 539 In the 
case of Centipede bites. 

b. /ransf. and fig. 

1866 ‘Tuoreau Yankee in Canada i. 16 They made on me 
the impression, not of many individuals, but of one vast 
centipede of a man. 1867 F. Francts Augling vil. (1880) 
262 The line will make ‘centipedes ‘ on the water. 

Centiplume (se‘ntiplain), a. nonce-tod. [f. L. 
centum + piiima feather.) Waving a hundred 
feathers ; applied to a moth whose wings are cut 
up into many narrow plume-like segments. 

1875 Buackmore di/ice Lorr. 1. xviii. 196 Like a cenli- 
plume moth in a spider's web, 

+ Ce:ntireli‘gious, a. Ods. uonce-wod. [f. as 
prec. + ReLigrous.] Of a hundred religions. 

1650 3. Discollim. 28, | could demonstrate it to be Ietero- 
geneous... l'uranimous, Versipellous, Centireligious 

Centner (sentnoz). [a. Ger. centner, ad. L. 
centendrius relaling to a hundred.] 

1. A measure of weight used tn Germany. 

1683 Phil. Trans. X11. oa Acentner or hundred weight. 
3753 HANway Trav. (1762) L. vin, Ixxxviii, 408, 120 [Pounds] 
reentner. 1862 Leeds Mercury 2 Nov., The Furstenberg 
works use about 10,000 centners of cast iron .. and produce 
yearly from 80,000 to 100,000 centners of raw iron. 1875 Ure 
Dict, Arts 1. 756 The Zollverein Centner contains 110-231 
English Ibs. avoirdupois. 

+2. Proposed as a name for what was at length 
called the CeNTAL. Ods. 

1862 Rep. Sel. Parl. Comut Weiehts & Meas. (Evidence 
of Prof. Leone Levi) § 37. 

3. Metallurgy. (Sce quot.) 

1783 Cuamuers Cyct. Supp. s.v. (/undred, Centner in 
metallurgy and assaying is n weight divisible first into an 
hundred and thence into a great number of other smaller 


| parts.. The centner of the metallurgists contains an hundred 


pounds, the centner of the assayers is really no more than 
one dram, to which the other parts are proportioned. 

Cento (sento). Also 7 conton. [a. L. cezéo, 
cenlin-cm, pl. certdues, garment of patchwork, 
also the title of a poem (as the cento uuptialis of 
Ausonius) made tp of various verses. In It. centote, 
F. centou. Orig. with L. pl. cezdones ; afterwards 
centoes, now usually ceetos; the F. and It. forms 
of the sing. have also been used.] 

+1. A piece of patchwork ; a pec) garment. 

1610 Iracey St. dug. City of God (1620) bos Centones 
are peeces of cloath of diuerse colours; vsed anyway, on 
the back, or on the bed. 1628 Suetev Witty Fair u. ii, 
Ilis apparel is a cento. 1 43. Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled, 
ii. $13 There is under these Centoes and miserable outsides 
-.a soule of the same alloy with our owne. 

2. ‘A composition formed by joining scraps 
from other authors’ (J.). 

3605 Campen Remi, (1614) 14 Quilted .. out of shreds of 
divers Poets, such as Schollers do call a Cento. 1646 Jer. 
"Tavior Afol. Liturgy Pref. § 16 A very Cento composed out 
of the Massbook, Pontifical, Breviaries, Manuals, pnd Por- 
tuises of the Roman Church. 1730 A. Gornon Maffei's 
Amphith, 95 Vhey affected a kind of Medley or Cento. 
1882 Farran £arty Chr. 1. 554 A cento of Scripture 
phrases. 

b. more loosely: cf. ‘string’, ‘rigmarole’. 

se T, Jerrerson Corr, Wks. 1859 1. 264 Henry’s map 
of Virginia .. is a inere cento of blunders. 1822 Hazuttr 
Table-t. 11, viii. 194 A cento of sounding common-places. 


CENTRAL. 


3. fransf. (of persons, etc.) Obs. 

1626 W. Sctater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 158 Amongst the 
many Centones of reuolters of Poperie. 1647 Saxpersox 
Serm. U1, 217 The Moabites and the Agarens, Gebal and 
Ammon..a cento and a rhapsody of uncircumcised nations. 

Hlence Centoism (also Centonism); Cen- 
tonical a., of the nature of a cento; Centoize 
v., to make into a cento. 

¢1618 E. Botton Hypercr. in Haslewood Anc. Crit. Ess. 
(1811) IL. 237 The vast vulgar Tomes procured for the most 
part by the ea of Priniers..in their tumultuary and 
centonical writings, do seem to resemble some huge dispro- 
portionable Temple. 1838-9 Hatram /fist. Lit. 1.1. iii. 
$80 Not too ambitiously chosen, bor in the manner called 
centonism. /6éd. viii. § 2 ‘Tassoni has ridiculed its centonism, 
or studious incorporation of lines from Petrarch. 1842 Mrs. 
Brownine Gr. Chr. Poets 24 The tragedy is..a specimen of 
centoism, which is the adaptation of the phraseology of one 
work to the construction of another, /dfd. 54 Eudocia.. 
thought good to extend her sceptre..over Homer's poems, 
and cento-ize them into an epic on the Saviour's life. 1859 
Sat. Rev. VULL 2572/1 Warton seems to have imagined 
the text of Comus, fipcidas, etc., to have been little more 
than a centonism of borrowed thoughts. 

+Cento‘culated, ¢. Ods. rare. [f. late L. 
centocul-us (f. centune + oculus eye) + -ATES + -EDI] 
Hundred-eyed. 

1627 Fettuam Resolves 1. i, The Centoculated Argus. 
1660 Charac. [taly 3 \lis Bastards that closed the Eyelids 
of centoculated Argus. 

+ Centoner. Ods. [A variant of centener, CEN- 
TENIER.] 

1610 Hottanp tr. Camden's Brit, 1. 275 very of them 
hath their severall Centoper, as one ental say Centurion. 
1659 E. Leicu Eng. Descr. 85 The whole country [Isle of 
Wight] is divided into eleven parts, and every of them hath 
their several Centoner or Centurion. 

Centorie, -tory, obs. ff. CENTAURY. 

Centrad, adv. Phys. [as ifad. Gr. *eévrpade 
to the centre, f. «évrpoy centre, after oixade home- 
wards, f. olxos home.] ‘Fo or towards the centre. 

1803 J. Barctay New Auat, Nomench 1839-47 Topp 
Cyc. clnat. 111. 720/2 The change travels no further cen- 
trad than the same point. 

Central (se‘ntral), a. [ad. L. cevtra/-is central, 
f. centrum CENTRE: cf. F. ceutrad.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the centre or middle; 
situated in, proceeding from, containing or con- 
stituting the centre. 

1647 H. More Song of Sout, u. iii, Or else his inward life 
And Centrall rains do fairly him compell Within himself. 
1658 Sir T. Browne //ydriot. (1736) Introd. 1 Even such as 
hope to rise again, would not be content with central Inter- 
ment. 1664 Power Ex. Philos. 1.2 Leaving that central 
spot in the middle of the flea-biting, where the probe entred. 
atzzo J. Hucurs Ecstasy (R.) Around the central sun in 
circling eddies roll‘d. 1837 Emerson addr. Amer, Schol. 
Wks. (Bohn) IL. 186 One ceptral fire. flaming now out of 
the lips of Etna, 1860 Tynpatt Glac. n. Wis gio The 
quicker central flow [of a jacier]. a 

b. Applied to a city, quarter, building, etc., 
situated in the heart of its district, where poptl- 
lation is densest or trade busiest. 

1675 Ocusy Brit. Pref. 2 Roads to the less central Cities. 
1814 Worpsw. E.ccurs. vut. 221 Palinyra, central in the 
desert. 1861 Swixnoe A’. China Camp. 7 Vhe island .. 
from its central position would form a good , for 
troops. Afod. The point of departure was the Central 
Station, Manchester. Too lel, convenient business premises 
in a good central position. ™ 

c. Belonging to the party that holds a position 
midway between the two extremes (cf. CENTHE 15). 

1860 Froupe //ést, Eng. VI. 75 The ultra-faction pinon 
the Protestants hecame now powerless. ‘The central mul- 
titude, whose belief was undefined, etc. 

2. fig. Belouging to the centre as the chief and 
most significant point or part, which lies at the 
heart, or dominates the rest ; Aeztce, chief, principal, 


leading, dominant. 

1647 H, Mone Sony of Sonf ww. xlvi, "Ve most profound and 
centrall energie, The very selfnesse of the soul. 1776 Apam 
Smitn IV. NA. 1. 1. vii. 60 The es la as it were, 
the central price, to which the prices of all commodities are 
continually gravitating, 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh 
1. Boo Every turn still brought me nearer to the central 
truth. 1875 Jowerr /"/afo (ud. 2) TI. 423 Odysseus is the 
ceptral figure of the one pocm. 188a Farrar (arly Chr. 
IT. 438 Love is the very central command of Christianity. 

b. Of a governing body, association, etc.: Con- 
trolling all branches of the organization from one 


common centre ; opposed to /oca/. 

1809 Wetuinetox Let. in Gurw. Disp. V. 3, 1 am very 
sepsible of the value of the ppprobation of the Central 
eon 1846 M:Cuntocn Ace. Brit. Enipire (1854) IL, 313 

n 1811 the different district societies were incorporated as 
members of a central association. 31863 Baicut Sp. Azer. 
30 June, The continent would still be united under one 
central Government. 1888 GLapstone in, Spect. 562/1 To 
commence not with local bnt with central institutions. 

8. Phys. Of or pertaining to a nerve-centre ; in 
Pathol, applied to affections of parts of the body 
cansed by lesions or diseases of the brain or spinal 
cord, as distinguished from affections of the same 
parts produced by local disease or lesion. 

1865 New Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 88 (title) On Centrat Paraly- 
sis. 1872 W. Aitxen Sed. 6 Pr. Afed. (ed. 6) II, 360 Reflex 
syinptoms may be present in central anesthesia, but they 
are entirely absent in peripheral anaesthesia. 1875 GaMcEE 
tr. ‘/ermani’s Physiol. xi. 467 The central end-organs of 
herve-fibres are conlained in certain structures, which are 
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called ‘the central organs of the nervous system’. 1877 

Foster Physiol, tit. 75 A sensitive cell on the surface of the 
body connected by means of a sensory nerve with the 
internal automatic central nervous cell. 

4. In various phrases : 

AMath., etc.: Central curve (conic), a curve having 
a centre; central eclipse, an eclipse in which the 
centres of the sun and moon are in a line with 
the spectator ; central force, a force attracting to 
or repelling from a centre; so central orbit (see 
quot.) ; tcentral rule (see qnot.) ; central section, 
a section passing through the centre. 

1684 T. Barker Geometr, Key 6 The central rule. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn, Central-Rule, is a rule found 
out..by..Mr. Tho. Baker..whereby he finds the Center 
of a Circle designed to cut the Parabola in as_many 
Points as an Equation to be constructed hath real Roots. 
1801 Hutton Course Math, (1828) 11. 224 The subject of 
central forces. 1846 J. Joyce Sci. Dialog. xv, A central 
eclipse. 1860 SALMON Conic Sect. x. (1879) 143 The ellipse 
and hyperbola are hence often classed together as central 
curves, while the parabola is called a non-central curve. 
1865 P. T. Main Jutrod. Plane Astron. i. (1879) 5 Every 
central section of a sphere is called a great circle, 1882 
Mincuin Unifl. Kinemat, 63 Central Orbit..an orbit de- 
scribed by a moving point whose resultant acceleration 
is in every position directed to a fixed point or centre. 

5. Central fire: applied attr7d, to a cap or cart- 
ridge in which the fulminate occupies a central 
position, instead of being disposed around the 
periphery of the flanged capsule. 

1881 GREENER Gust 202 The employment of a central-fire 
cap. /éfd. 204 The central-fire cartridge, 1884 S/. 
James's Gaz. 18 Jan, 5/1 Exploded by central-fire action. 

|| Centrale (sentré''Iz), Avat. (Latin.] Short 
for os centrale, one of the bones of the carpus. 

1872 Mivart Zfew, Anat. 169 The centrale may form 
a very large and conspicuous part of the carpus. 1878 
Bett tr. Gegenbauer's Comp, Anat, 482 A centrale, also, 
is not unfrequently present. 

Centralism (sentriliz’n), [f. Crnrrau + 
-Ism.] A centralizing system, centralization, 

1837 CaLuoux ks. 11.638 The tendency of our system to 
centralism, with its ruinous consequences. /did. 650. 1886 
Athenzum 2 Jan, 16 The power of the provinces. .destined 
to put an end to the centralisin of the capital. 1870 Daily 
News 3 Nov., Under the influence of Imperial centralism. 

Centralist (sentrilist). [fas prec. + -1s7.] 
An upholder of centralization, Also a/f77d. 

1864 Real 13 July 4 The Austrian centralists. 1871 
Daily News 21 Sept., The Emperor .. would gladly .. con- 
tent both the Certralists and the Separatists. 1870 Od- 
server 9 Oct., The Constitutional, eentralist party. 

Hence Centralistic a. rare. 

1864 Realm 15 June 3 The strangely-centralistic speech 
of the Hungarian magnate. 

Centrality (sentreliti). [f. CENTRAL +-ITY ; 
in mod.F. centralité] 

1, The quality or fact of being central ; central 
nature or position ; situation in or at the centre or 
middle. Line of centrality: line (on the earth’s 
surface) along which an eclipse is central. 

1647 H. More Song of Soud iv. xv, If there be but one 
centrality Of th’ Universal] soul which doth invade All 
humane shapes. 1794 Sunuvan View Nat. I. 213 The 
centrality of the sun. 1879 Farrar St. Pani I, 364 The 
centrality of its position .. made it a great commercial em- 
orium. 1882 A thenxum 2 Dec. 789 The line of centrality 
is confined to the South Pacific Ocean. 

b. fig. 

1691-8 Norris Pract, Disc. (1711) M1. 129 That Cen. 
trality of the Divine Nature, whereby he is fully satisfied 
in himself. 1844 Emerson #ss. Ser. 1, iii. 85 Character is 
ceuraty, the impossibility of being displaced or overset. 
1862 W. M. Rossetriin #raser’s Mag. Aug. 195 Clear grasp 
of ideas, centrality of purpose. i 

2. Phys. [so F. centralité.| ‘A term applied to 
describe the inherent action of the nervous centres 
as distinct from those of the peripheric nerves ; it 
is used in contradistinction to conductivity’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

Centralization (sentriloizefon, -izzi-fon). 
[f. CENTRALIZE + -ATION, or ad. F. centralisation.) 

1. The action of centralizing or fact of being 
centralized ; gathering to a centre. 

1801 Durrt Neolog. Fr. Dict. 44 Such is the effect of the 

centralization of government. 1835-6 Topp Cyc/. Auat. I. 
763/2 This tendency to centralization is still more con- 
sptcuous in the Phyllosoma. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. 
§ 2. 164 It is as the centralisation and protectress of this 
sacred influence that Architecture is to be regarded. 1869 
Mitt Liberty 204 The greatest possible centralization of 
information, and diffusion of it from the centre, 
_4. esp. The concentration of administrative power 
in the hands of a central authority, to which all 
inferior departments, local branches, etc. are di- 
rectly responsible. 

[See 1801 in 1.) 1822 Aun. Reg. WH. 793 Centralization 
—that ferocious hydra which has preyed upon. . Europe 
for a century, 1836 Br. or Exeter Charge 33 The vice of 
modern legislation. .‘ centralization’ as it 1s called; a word 
not more sirange to our language, than the practice .. is 
forcign to our ancient habits and feelings. 1863 Bates 
Nat, Amazon 1, 38 ‘To combine happily the principles of 
local self-government and centralisation. 

Centralize (sentralsiz), v. Also -ise. [f. 
CENTRAL + -IZE, or ad. F. centraliser.] 
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1. zntr. To come together at a centre; to form 


a centre; to concentrate. of 

1800 Monthly Mag. VIII. 593 A new Popery, or Catholic 
Patriarchate .. which is now to centralise at Mohilow, or 
Petersburg. 1859 Saf. Kew. VIN. 72/1 Art has a tendency 
to centralize. 1888 //arper’s Mag. Apr. 764 The eyes .. 
flamed as if the life of the man had centralized and 
focussed within them. ‘ 

2. ¢rans. To bring toa centre, locate in a centre, 
make central ; ¢sf. to concentrate (administrative 
powers) in a single head or centre, instead of dis- 
tributing them among local departments ; to sub- 


ject to centralization. 

1801 Durrt Neolog. #'r. Dict, 44 To centralize the welfare 
Ly depurating the committees of false patriots. 1834 
Arnoip Let. in Life & Corr. (1844) 1. vii. 381 If ever 
the question of National education comes definitely before 
the government, I am ver desirous of their not ‘cen- 
tralizmg’ too much, but availing themselves of the existing 
machinery. 1839-48 Batny /estis 30/1 Draw to thy sonl, 
And centralize the rays which are around Of the Divinity. 
1874 Heirs Sec. Press. iv. 59 Business always tends to 
centralize itself. 1884 F. Harrison Choice Bhs, (1886) 238 
L-ngland was centralised earlicr than any other European 
nation, 1885 Alanch. xan. 6 July §/t ‘The functions 
that are now centralised in the Government departments 
in London. 

3. To give or assign a centre to, 

1851 Ruskin Stones Ven, I. i. 22 The transitional style of 
the Venetian work is centralised by the date 1180, 

Centralized (sentraloizd), pf/. a. [f prec. + 
-ED!,] Made central, referred to a centre. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 270/1 A centralised system of 
government. 1875 Maixe //ést. Jast. i, 11 ‘he formation 
of strong centralised governments concentrating in them- 
selves the public force of the community. 1885 Atheneum 
18 Apr. 503/3 In these days of centralized administration. 

Centralizer ‘sentrileizor. [f. as prec. + -ER.] 
One who centralizes or promotes centralization. 

1837 ‘loutm. Situ Parish 421 The centralizers ‘ only 
wait the word ’ to establish such a system. 1876 .V. Aer, 
Rev, 360 As strong a centralizer as devenoa: 

Centralizing (se‘ntriloiziy , 2/7. sh. The 
action of the verb CrentRravize. Also affrzh. 

1845 J. II. Newman Ass. Developm. 171 The centralising 
process hy which the See of St. Peter became the Head of 
hecenlons 1883 J. Sime Ad/-/sraed 544 ‘The centralizing 
shadowed out in these new arrangements. 

Centralizing, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -ING2.] 
That centralizes. 

1846 Grote Greece n. iti. 11. 399 Destitute of any cen- 
tralising city. 1865 Busunet. licax. Sacr. in. v. 280 
The will is the grand centralizing element. 

Centrallassite (sentrila'ssit). AZ. [Named 
1859; f. Gr. xevrpor centre + dAAdoo-ewv to change 
+-ITE, because the change of colour to white 
begins at the centre.] A hydrous silicate of lime, 
in composition near Okenite. 

1861 H. W. Bristow Gloss. Alin. 68. 

Centrally (sentrali), adv. [f, CENTRAL +-Ly 2.] 
In a central manner or position ; in or with regard 
to the centre. 

1647 H. More Song of Sou? wi. . xxxiii, Sith all forms 
in our soul be counite And centrally lie there. 1753 
Scots Mag. Sept. 457/2 ‘The sun meilld be centrally and 
totally eclipsed. 1862 M. Horkixs Hawaii 3 Situated 
somewhat eentrally. 1869 Pintiurs Vesav. x. 274 An 
octahedron or double pyramid, whose solid angles meet 
the inner faces of the prism centrally. 

Centralness (se‘ntralnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] _ Central position, centrality. 

1881 P. Brooxs Candle of Lord 5 Certain philosophies .. 
would depreciate the importance of man in the world, and 
rol him of his centralness. 1886 JZanch. Hxam, 22 Feb. 
6/1 Sites .. mainly determined by centralness of situation. 

+Centra‘tion. O¢s. rare. [ad. med.L. cen- 
tratio.] Centering; placing in the centre. 

1647 H. More Song saa? Al, ti. 11, vill, What needs 
that numerous elos’d centration, Like wastefill sand ytost 
with boisterous inundation? 1730-6 Bary, Cextration 
(with Paracelsians) the principal root or foundation of any 
Thing; as God is the Centre of the Universe. 

Centre, center (senta1), sd. anda. Forms: 
4-5 sentre, 6 centur, (centure, centrie, centry), 
6- center, 4- centre. [a. F. centre (It., Sp. 
centro), ad. L. centr-um: see CENTRUM below. 

The prevalent spelling from 16th to 18th e. was cezter, 
in Shakspere, Milton, Boyle, Pope, Addison, etc. ; so the 
early dictionaries, Cotgr. (‘ centre, F., a center’), Cockeram, 
Phillips, Kersey, and all the thirty editions of Bailey 1721~- 
1802; but the technical volume of Bailey (Vol. II.) 1727-31 
and the folio 1730-36, have centye; ‘an interleaved copyof: the 
folio of 1730 was the foundation of Johnson’s Dictionary’, 
which followed it in spelling centre ; this has been generally 
adopted in Great Britain, while cexter is the prevalent 
spelling in the United States. 

I. The centre of a circle, of revolution, of cen- 
tripetal attraction ; and connected uses. 

1. The point round which a circle is described ; 
the middle point of a circle or sphere, equally 
distant from all points on the circumference. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth. iv. v. 132 Pe sterres of arctour 
ytourned neye ice souereyne centre or point. ¢1391 — As- 
trol.1.§ 4. C1400 MAUNDEV. xvii. 185 Aboute the poynt of the 
gret Compas, that is clept the Centre. .Allethe Lynes meeten 
atthe Centre. 1413 LypG. Pylgr. Soviet. iti. (1483) 4 The 
Centre of the erthe was wonder derck. 1§70 Bi..inGs- 
Ley Ewclid x1. xiv. 316 The centre of a Sphere is that 
poynt which is also the centre of the semicircle. 1991 
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Morey /atrod, ATus. 18 Wis signe is a whole cirkle with 
a prick or point in the eenter or middle, thus ©. 1613 
R, C. Fadle Aliph. (ed. 3), Centre, middest of any round 
thing or circle. 1651 Tloners Leviats, iv. xlvi. 375 “The 
center of the Earth is the place of Rest. 1683 SALMON 
Doren Med. 1.91 From the Center to the Circumference, 
1974 M. Mackenai: Maritime Surv. 23 The Lines .. will 
intersect each other in.. the Center of the Circle. 1822 
Imison Sc. §& Ar? 1.15 They are all drawn towards the 
center of the earth. 1879 Lockyer Alem, Astron. vii. sli. 
239 Acircle is a figure bounded by a curved line, all the 
points in which are the same distance from a point within 
the circle called the centre. 

b. fg. 

1600 Suaxs. Sow. cxlvi, Poore soule the center of my 
sinfull earth. «1631 Doxxe Poems (1630! 7 This bed thy 
center is, these wals thy spheare. 1836 Exersox Natire v. 
Wks. (Bohn) 11,157 The moral law lies at the centre of 
nature, and radiates to the circumference. 

2. eflip?. a. The centre of the earth. 

138. Wren Sern. Sel. Wks. 1. 356 As pe sentre is 
lowest of alle pingis. 1602 Saks, am. u. ii, isu, | will 
finde Where trnth is hid, though it were hid indeede 
Within the Center, 1611 ‘Vourneur -f¢/. 7 rag. 1. iii. 
I will search the Center but fle find out the murderer, 
1823 Lame fia Ser. tu xvi, With the feeling of an English 
Panolen that all betwixt sky and centre was my own. 

b. The earth itself, as the supposed centre of 
the universe. 

1606 Suaks. 7r. & Cr. 1. ili, 85 The Heauens themselues, 
the Planets, and this Center, Obserne degree, priority, and 
place. 1667 Mittox 7”. #.. 1 74 As far remov'd from God 
and light of Heav’n As from he Center thrice to th’ utmost 
Pole. 

+ 3. The prick or dot in the middle of a circle ; 
the hole pricked by the stationary point of a pais 
of compasses. [cf Gr. xévrpor.| Ods. 

¢1391 Cuavcer Astroé, 1. § 18 The centre pat standith a- 
Middes the narwest cercle is cleped the senyth. 1551 
Recorpr /'athwe. novel. 1. Def., When a pricke standeth 
in the middell of a circle tas no circle can be made by com- 
passe without ity then is it called acentre. — Cast. Anvieé. 
41556) 10 Although the earthe in it selfe hane a greate and 
notable quantity, yet in comparison 10 the firmament, 
it is to bee esteemed but as a centre or little pricke. 

tb. Astro’. The sharp point or extremity of 
the metal tongue representing a star in the ‘rete? 
of an astrolabe. Oés. 

1386 Cnaccer Frankl. T. 549 Ne hise rootes ne hise 
othere geeris As been his centris and hise Argumentz. 
€1391 — Astrof. 1. § 21 Of whiche sterres the smale poynt 
is cena the Centre.  /dzd, 1 $19 Set the Sentre of the 
sterre “p-on the est Orisonte. 

4. The point, pivot. axis, or line round which 
a body tums or revolves; the fixed or unmoving 
centre of rotation or revolution, 

1386 Cuatcer Sgaivrvs 7. 14 Of his corage as any 
Centre stable. 1671 Micron /. A. iv. 534 As a rock Of 
adamant, and asa centre, firm. 1677 Moxon Weck. aver. 
(1703) 177 ‘Fhe Pole inay nove upon that Nail, or Pin, as 
on a Cemer., 1717S. Crarke Leiénits's 3rd Paper $17 
If God would cause a Body to move free in the ther 
round about a certain fixed Centre. 1825 J. Nicntotson 
Operat., Mech. 777. Gudgeon, the centres or pivots of a 
water-wheel, 1837 CarLyLe #7. Nev. (1872) 111, ¥. v. 197 Not 
even an Anarchy but must have a centre to revolve round. 
5. A particilar form of bearing adjnstable in the 
direction of its length and having a conical point 
entcring into a corresponding depression in the 
end of the revolving object which it supports, In 
the lathe, long works are supported cither at one 


or both ends upon ‘ centres’. 

{1680 Monon Jlech, Exerc. No, x. 180 Upon the points of 
this Screw [4 ¢. the ‘centre’] and Pike the centers of the 
Work are pitcht.] 1797 Trans. Soc. cirts XV. 273 The 
treadle moveable at the end of the platform .. between two 
centers, 1879 Hottzarrrel. Turning ww. 47 The crank 
[shaft] has been made to run in bearings, on centers. 747d. 
1y. 91 The distance at which the axis of the lathe mandrel 
stands above the surface of the bed or bearers .. called the 
height of center is used as the term to designate the 
dimensions of all lathes, /éé/. 1v. 99 The five-inch centre 
lathe. 

6. fig. a. The point ronnd which things group 
themselves or revolve, or that forms a nucleus or 


point of concentration for its surronndings. 

1685 Prinraux Lett. (1875) 146 We live here remote from 
y¢ center of affairs. 1712 Stree Sfect. No. 474 § 1 The 
Center of Business and Pleasnre. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) V1. 492 Bre centre of all the 
powers of the kingdom. 1877 Mrs. OLIruANntT Makers Flor. 
i. 1 The great centres of old Italian life, Rome and Venice 
and Florence. 1883 Gitmour Jfongols xxxii. 366 The officers 
at the nearest military centres, 

b. A point towards which things tend, move, 
or are attracted. 

[1606 Suaxs. Tr. 6 Cr. tv. ii, 110 The strong base and 
building of my loue Is as the very Center of the earth, 
Drawing all ihines to it.] 1626 Donne Serv. iv. 31 A 
eenter of Reverence..to which all reverence flowed. 1653 
Watton Angier ii. 63 Viewing the Silver streams glide 
silently towards their center, the tempestuons Sea, 1827 
Pottok Course T. v, Centre to which all being gravitates. 
18g0 Tennyson /x Afem, \xiv, The centre of a world’s 
desire. 

e. A point from which things, influences, etc. 
emanate, proceed, or originate. sf. in biology, 
etc. (see also 7). e 

1738 Grover Leonidas v1, 250 The eenter of corruption. 
1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 195 The light .. proceeds 
in right lines or rays from the luminous body as a center. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xii. (1885) 322 The qnestion of 
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single or multiple centres of creation. 1865 Tvior Early 
Hist, Man.i.10 Diffused froma single geographical centre. 
1892 W. AitkEN Sct. & Pr. Med. (ed. 6) 11. 60 All new cells 
proceed from ‘centres of nutrition‘, from other cells, or 
froin the nuclei of them. 1876 Mozvey Univ. Sern. ix. 188 
Sick lives are centres of improving and refining influence. 

7. a. Short for nerve-cenire. 

1847 CARPENTER Zoot, § 998 A number of ganglia or dis- 
tinct centres of nervous action. From these diverging 
filaments are sent off, which are distributed to the various 
organs. 1869 Huxiry Phys, xi. 297 The grey matter of 
the upper part of the cord is .. a vaso-motor centre for the 
head and face. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Centre, visual, 
Destruction of this centre on one side causes complete, but 
temporary, blindness of the opposite eye. 

b. Short for centre of ossification (see 16), 

lad Quan Anat. (ed. 8 1.19 The lateral centres [for 
each vertebra] appear about the 7th week. 

8. The name given to a leader of the Fenian 
organization, the chief being called Aead-centre. 

1865 inn. Reg. 178 In the language of the party he was 
termed the ‘ Head Centre’ of the Fenians in Ireland. 

9. ‘The part of a target between the ‘ bull’s-eye’ 
and the ‘outer’. b. e//ff. The hitting of this. 

1887 Whitaker's Almanack 540 \n this case a bull’s-eye 
counts four points, a centre three, and an outer two. 

II. Of other things, the middle point. 

10. Geom. The point at equal distances from 
the extremitics of a liae, of any regular surface or 
solid, or at a mean distance from all points in the 
periphery of an irregular surface or body (eentre 


of magnitude); the eentral or middle point. 

So the centre of a regular polygon, quadrilateral figure, 
triangle, cube, cylinder, etc. Cevtre of a conic section: 
the point which bisects any diameter, or in which all 
diameters intersect each other; the centre of an ae 
or Ayperbola, isthe point midway between the two foci; that 
ofa paratola is at infinity; centre of a Ateher curve, the 
point in which two diameters meet; cenfre ofa dial, he 
part in which the gnomon intersects the plane of the dial. 

1796 Hvrron Math. Dict. 1, 262 Centre or center, a point 
equally remote from the extremes of a line, plane, or solid ; 
ora middle point dividing them so that some certain cffects 
are equal on all sides of it. 1840 |.arnserR Geor, gt Lines 
drawn from the centre to the angles of the polygon. 

ll. gen. VYhe middle point or part, the middle 


or midst of anything. 

isgr Suaks. y Aen, VV, 11. ii. 6 The Market-Place, The 
middle Centure of this cursed Towne. ¢1645 Howrtr 
Lett. v1. 86 Vhough they dwelt in the center of Spain not 
far from Toledo. 1706 Appison Resasmnond 1. vi, Full in 
the center of the grove. 1776 Wirnrrinc Sot, Arrangem, 
£17961 I. 205 Florets all fertile, those of the center smaller, 
1781 Cowrer IT erses A. Selkirk 3 Vrom the centre all round 
to the sea. 1816 Scott Antiz. vii, Near the centre of a 
deep but narrow bay, 1878 Morury Carlyle 175 The puni- 
ness of man in the centre of a cruel and frowning universe. 
1880 Scridner’s Alag. June 221 ‘The centers of the great 
gummy logs. x 

b. fg. (or of things not material). 

1628 ‘I’. Spencer Logick 169 Predication is the very Cen- 
ter, and life of Logicke, 1683 Trvon Way to flealth 317 
Ifthe Disorder happen near the Center of Life. 1835 Brown- 
inc Paracelsus Whs, 1.71 There is nn inmost centre in ns 
all, Where truth abides in fulness. 1846 Paescott /erd, 
% /s. I. Introd. 27 ‘Those dismal scenes of faction which 
convulsed the little commonwealths to their centre. 

e. Centre of a bastion: ‘a point in the middle 
of the gorge of the bastion, from whence the 
eapital line eommenees, and whieli is generally at 
the inner polygon of the figure’ (C. James). 

12. The point or position of equilibrium of a 
body. Also fig. See also Centre of gravily, of 
inertia in 16. 

1391 Cuaucer Astro/, 1. § 2 Hit [the ring] disturbeth 
nat the instrument to hangen aftur his rihte centre, 1668 
‘Temece in our C. em felts 127 Things drawn out of 
their center are not to moved without much force, or 
skill, or time; but, to make their return to their center 
again, there is required hut little of either. 1 Swirt 
Batt, Bks. (1711) 230 By his own unhappy Weight and 
Tendency towards his Center. 1860 Emerson Cond, Life 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 384 If the inan is off his centre, the eyes 
show it. 

13. Archit. A temporary framework supporting 
any superstructure ; now sZec. the wooden support 
and ‘mould’ upon which an arch or dome is 


supported while building. 

1611 Suans. Wat, T. 1. i, 102 In those Foundations 
which I build vpon, The Centre is not bigge enough 1o 
beare A Schoole-Boyes Top. 1630 Pryxne Ants-Armin, 
113 This..is the onely center vpon which the whole fabricke 
is erected. 1823 P. Nicnoison Pract, Batid. 338 Centres, 
the frame of timber-work for supporting arches during their 
erection, 1861 Smi.es Axgincers 11. 182 The centres span- 
ning the. .width of the arch were composed of eight ribs. 

14. Afi. a. The main body of troops oecupyiag 
the space between the two wings. b. ‘ The divi- 
sion of a fleet between the van and the rear of the 
line of battle, and between the weather and lee 
divisions in the order of sailing’ (Adm. Smyth). 

1598 Barrer Theor. Warres Gloss. 250 Centre, n French 
word, is the middle of a battell, or other things. a7e 
STee.Le Tafter No. 210 P 8 One [body] to be commanded 
by himself inthe Center. 1 Rogertson Chas, V, UII. x1. 
386 Brought some pieces of cannon tobear upon their center, 
1871 Smites Charac, i. (1876) 17 At the combat of Vera, 
when the Spanish centre was broken, 

e. The middle man of any rank of soldiers, or 
an imaginary polat in the middle of any body of 
soldiers, ‘Cenire of a batlalion on parade: the 
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middle, where an interval is left for the colours ; 
ofan encampment, it is the main street ; and on a 
march, is an interval for the baggage; when it is 
so placed’ (C, James). 

1672 Venn Mil. & Mar. Discipline 1. 127 Secondly, 
wheelings on the midst (or Center). I shall not use the word 
Center, for it is more proper lo a circular body than to a 
square. 1796 /ustr. Cavatry (1813) 226 ‘The squadron will 
receive the word Center Dress. 1832 /’rop. Reg. /ustr. 
Cavatry u. 33 Their Centres and Lefis move up. 


15. Politics. In the Freneh Chamber (whieh 
is arranged in the form of an amphitheatre), the 
deputies of moderate opinions who oceupy the 
central benches in front of the president, between 
the extreme parties who sit to the right and left. 
Right centre, left centre: divisions of this party 
inclining towards the opinions of the right and 
left respectively, and sitting adjacent to them. 
Also transferred to the political opinions so in- 
dicated ; and to the polities of other countries. 
In Germany the Ceafre is the Catholie or Ultra- 
montane party. 


(This use originated in the French National Assembly of | 


1789, in which the nobles as a body took the position of 
honour on the President’s nght, and the Third Estate sat 
on his left. ‘he significance of these positions, which was 
at first merely ceremonial, soon became political.) 

1837 Cartyce /'r. Kev, v1. ii, Answered, from Right side, 
from Centre and Left, by inextinguishable laughter. 1874 
Tomes Suinim, of Vear, 'The Left Centre has withdrawn in 
some degree from its alliance with the Left, and overtures 
are from day to day on loth sides tendered and rejected 
by the twodivisions which form the Centre. /67:/. The party 


| centre division of the assailing army. 


which is known in [the German] Parliament as the Catholic 
Centre. 1884 BertHa M. Garnixer Fr. Ket, iii. 52. 


III. 16. Phrases. 

Centre of attack (Mil): ‘when a considerable front is 
taken before a besieged place, and thie lines of attack are 
carried upon threc capitals, the capital in the middle, which 
usually leads to the half-moon, is styled the center of 
attack *((C, James). 

Centre of attraction (PAysics) i the point to which bodies 
tend by gravity, or by the action of centripetal force: 
Cig.) the object or point which attracts attention, interest, 
or curiosity. 

Centre of buoyancy, of cavity, of displacement, of immer. 
sion + the inean centre of that part of a ship or floating 
hody, whiclt is immersed in the water. 

Centre of conversion; the point ina body about which it 
turnsor tendstoturn when force is applied at a given point. 

Centre of curvature. see CURVATURE. 

Centre of friction: that point in the base of a body on 
which it revolves when put in rapid rotation, ¢.g. the point 
of the peg of a top. 

Centre of gravity ovig.= centre ofattraction, afterwards, 
and still popularly (see quot. 1879) =cent7e of mass: in the 
case of a single body or a systein of bodies rigidly connected, 
the point about which nit the parts exactly balance each 
other, and which being supported, the body or system will 
remain at rest in any position. 

Centre of gyration: the point at which if the whole mass 
of a revolving body were collected, the rotatory motion 
would remain the same. 

Centre of tnertia; =centre of gravity or mass, 

Centre of magnitude + =sense 10, 

Centre of mass: that point in relation to a body or system 
of bodies so situated that any plane whatever that passes 
through it divides the body or system into two parts of 
which the masses or weights are exactly equal. 

Centre of motion: the point which remains at rest while 
all the other parts move round it, 

Centre of oscillation ; the point of a body suspended byan 
axis at which, if all the matter were concentrated, the oscil- 
lations would be performed in the time actually taken, 

Centre of ossification: the point (or points) in the car- 
tilage or fibrous membrane of an immnture bone in which 
the bone salts are first deposited, and from which they ex- 
tend until the whole bone is ossified. 

Centre of percussion: in a moving body, that point 
where the percussion or stroke is atest, In which the 
‘aoe percutient force of the body is supposed to be col- 
lected. 

Centre of pressure. the point ot which the whole amount 
of pressure may be applied with the same effect as when 
distributed. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cyci., Center of Gravitation or *At- 
traction, 1796 Hutton Math. Dict., Centre of *Conver- 
Ston, a term first used by M, Parent. Leak JWater- 
tks, 4 They fall townrds their centre of “gravity in the 
Water, 1704 J. Harris Lex Techn. sv. Earth, The 
Earth doth not describe an Orbit round the Sun poe by 
her own Centre, but by the Common Centre of Gravity of 
the Earth and the Moon, 1822 Isason Se. §& Art lL. 449 
The centre of gravity is that point in which the weight of a 
bedy may be supposed to 1 collected. 183: Cartyie 
Sart. Res, (1858) 150 The casting of this pebble from oy hand 
alters the centre-of-gravity of the Universe. 1796 Huttrox 
Afath, Dict, 1. 269 The distance of the centre of "gyration, 
from the point ofsuspension, is a mean proportional etween 
those of gravity and oscillation, 1829 Wat. Philos. 1. /1y- 
drautlics Vii. 28 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.}, ‘Fhe point of percus- 
sion, or of greatest effect, (which, in revolving bodies, is 
called the centre of gyration), 1879 THomson & Tarr Nat. 
Phil, 1.1, $230 The Centre of * Inertia or Mass is thus n per- 
fectly definite point in every body, or group of bodies. e 
term Centre of Gravity is often very inconveniently used 
forit. 1796 Ilutton Math. Dict. 1. 267 Centre of *inagni- 
tude is .. the same as the centre of gravity in homogeneal 
bodies, as in a cylinder or any other prism. 1727-51 Cuam- 
arrs Cyct. s.v., If the weights P and Q revolve about the 

int N, so that when P deseends, Q ascends, N is said to 
te the Center of * Motion, /bid. He found, in this case, the 
distance of the centre of “oscillation, from the axis in a 
circle, to be ¥ of the diameter. 1796 Hutton Math. Dict. | 
1. 267 Centre of oscitlation .. in a compound pendulum, its | 


CENTRE. 


distance from the point of suspension is equal to the length 
of a simple pendulum whose oscillations are isochronal with 
those of the compound ones. 1867 J. MArsHALL Physiol, 
11, 65: The cranial bones begin by one or more flat radiat- 
ing centres of ‘ossification. 1869 Huxvev PAysiot. xii. 321 
A long bone has usually, at fewest, three centres of ossifica- 
tion. 1727-51 Cuamners Cyc. s. v., Vhe center of *percus- 
ston is the same with the center of gravity, if all the parts 
of the percutient body be carried with a parallel motion. 
1796 Hutton Math. Dict. 1. 269 When the percutient body 
revolves about a fixed point, the centre of percussion is lhe 
same with the centre of oscillation. /éfd¢, The centre of 
*pressure of a fluid against a plane, is that point against 
which a force being applied equal and contrary to the 
whole pressure, it will just sustain it. 

IV. atirié. and in comd, 

17. attrib, or quasi-adj. Of or pertaining to the 
eentre, central. ITence CENTREMOST. 

1791 Bentuam Panoft, 1. Postcr. 99 The center one of the 
5 uppermost Cells. 1796 /xstr. . Regul, Cavalry (1813) 
233 ‘Trumpeters and music are behind the center interval, 
1829 I. Taytor Enthus. ix. 219 The centre illusion of the 
system. 1860 J. Kennepy //orse Shoe KR. lvii. 586 The 
1879 R. K. Dovcras 
Confucianism iv. 92 The centre figures of his philosophy. 

. Obvious combinations: as centre-arbor, -line, 
-pin, -pinion, -poinl, -lable,-truth, ete. Also centre- 
ward, centre-wise advs. 

1884 F. Barren Watch & Clock, 266 The *centre arbor 
..turns once in an hour, 1804 Med. Jra/. X11. 202 The 
distance between the *centre-pin and blade. 1807-26 S. 
Coorer First Lines Surg. 303 In orderto fix the centre-pin 
of the trephine. 1884 F. Britten Watch & Clock. 266 The 
teeth round the barrel drive the “centre-pinion. 1648 Br. 
Hati Set, 74. § 22 What a mere *centrepoint the earth is in 
comparison of the vast circumference of heaven. 1866 
Lippon Bampton Lect, v. (1875) 253 Christ is the centre- 
pointof the history and hopes of man. 1868 Home Lee &. 
Godfrey xxxvi. 195 He. .remained standing by the “centre- 
table, 1858 Sears Athan. it. xi. 245 The *centre-trath in 
his system of doctrines, 1843 CariyLe ast & Pr. 1 ii, At 
all moments it is moving *centreward. 1853 Kane Grin- 
nell Exp. xvii. (1856) 126 It contracts itself *centrewise, 
and rounds itself endwise, 

19. Special combs.: eentre-chisol, a pointed 
cold-chisel; eentre-chuck, a kind of chuek for a 
lathe ; centre-drill, ‘a small drill used for mak- 
ing a short hole in the ends of a shaft about to 
be turned, for the entranee of the lathe-centres’ 
(Weale) ; centre-fire =central fire (see CENTRAL 
4); also adirth, as in centrefire cartridge, 
+ centre-fish, a mollusc allied to the limpet; 
eentre-lathe, a tuming-lathe in which the work is 
supported or held by centres (sense 5); centre- 
piece, a piece in the eentre of anything; sfec. an 
ornamental plece of plate or glass for the centre 
of a table, etc, an épergne; centre-punch, a 
puneh with a conical poiat for marking the centre 
of work to be turned in the lathe, or the centre of 
a hole to be drilled ; centre-rail, a third or middle 
rail, sometimes used on railway lines, in eonnexion 
with a eogged wheel or other device on the engine, 
for the ascent or descent of steep inclines ; also 
attrib. ; eentre-saw, a kind of eircular saw whieh 
euts round timber in sections meeting in the 
eentre, for spokes, pick-handles, etc.; centre- 
-second(s, applied to a seeonds hand on a cloek 
or watch mounted on the eentre arbor, and eom- 
pleting its revolution in one minute; also to a 
clock, etc. having such a seeonds hand; oentre- 
split (sce quot.); centro-valve, in gas-works, a 
rotating valve by which the gas is distributed to 
several sets of purifiers; centre-velic, sce VELIC ; 
oentre-wheel, the third wheel of a wateh in some 
kinds of movements. 

1863 Smices /ndust. Biog. 247 His self-adjusting double 
driving “centre-chuck, for which the Society of Arts 
nwarded him their silver medal in 1828. Wiking 
Keal Char. it. be iz 130 Univalvs; having but one Shell 
.. being unmoved .. 1 Limpet, *Center fish. 1819 Rees 
Cyct. s.v. Turning, Lathes are. .called “centre lathes where 
the work is snpported at both ends. 1879 Hottzarrret. 
Turning w. 1836 Disrarus 4. Temple vt. vi. (Iloppe) 
A bouquet which might have served for the *centre-piece 
of a dinner table, 1854 /d/nst, Lond, News 18 Mar. 259/1 
The .. testimonial is a silver centre-piece consisting of a 
column encircled by two gracefully-formed figures repre- 
senting Peace, etc. 1858 Hawtuoxne /7, § /2. Frnts. Il. 
roo With screws..and a silver centre-piece. 1879 Hottz- 
APFFE). 7wrning iv. 192 A steel *center punch is driven into 
the flat end. 1874 Knicut Dict. feck. s.v., Another form 
of *center-rail railway. /éf7. s.v., The largest “centre- 
second clock .. is the turret-clock for the Bombay Harbour 
Board [with] n dial 84 feet in diameter. 1884 F. Britten 
Watch & Clockm. 49 (A) Centre Seconds. .[is) a long seconds 
hand moving from the centre of a watch dial. 1 Datt: 
News 15 Oct.5/6 They are made of ‘*centre splits". Good, 
honest hides .. are skilfully split into three skins, and the 
centre one, having no grain, and being of a soft, flimsy sub- 
stance, is nevertheless eae of being made to assume the 
guise of serviceable leather. 1884 F. Britten Watch § 
Clock, 266 The *centre wheel drives the third wheel 
pinion, 

Centre, center (sentai), v. [f. CenTRE sd. 
ora. F. centre-r. In 17th and 18th e. often spelt 
center, still prevalent in U.S. Cf. CENTERING, 

I. intr. 
+1. To rest as on a fixed centre or pivot; to re- 


CENTRE-BIT. 


pose. Obs. (as a distinct sense, though it often 


colours 2). 

1622 Bacon Caesar Wks. (Bohn) 503 He .. ndmitted none 
to his intimacies, but such whose whole expectations cen- 
tered upon him. 1664 Decay Chr. Piety (J.) Where there 
is no visible truth wherein to centre. 1669 Bunyan //o/; 
Citée 97 Here centreth Luke the Evangelist, here centret 
Jude. 1708 Penn in Pa, Hist. Soc, Afem, X, 268 He 
assures me he intends to centre with us, and end his 
days in that country. 1719 W. Woop Surv, Trade 144 We 
have a Balance... to the value of 1,750,0004, which centers 
and remains among us. 


tb. To unite, agree. Ods. 

1622-62 Heytin Cosmogr, To Rdr., I wondred how they 
could all center upon the same Proposal. 1657 Rreve 
ad Plea 5 Let us both center together in this qualifica- 
10n. 

2. To find or have their (or its) centre; to be 
concentrated as at a centre; ‘to be collected toa 
point’ (J.), to gather or collect as round a centre ; 
to be placed as at a centre; to move or turn 
round as acentre. Often with a mixture of notions, 


including that of sense 1. 

1691-8 Norris Pract, Disc. LV. 186 He that makes him- 
self his End, that Centers and Terminates in himself, 1736 
Butrer Anal, 1. vii. 365 Whom all the prophecies referred 
to, and in whom they should center. 1764 Goinsm. Trav. 
424 That bliss which only centres in the mind. 1765 
Biackstoxe Comm, 1. 208 In his person also centered the 
right of the Saxon monarchs. 1777 Ropertson //is?. 
Amer, (1778) IL. vu. 272 The supreme authority centered at 
last in a single person. 1781 Cowper Convers. 134 His sole 
opinion. .Centering at last in having none at all. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 173 The trade, wealth and power of 
America, may, at some future period, depend, and perhaps 
centre upon the Missisippi. 1818 Crutse Digest V1. 550 If 
the whole property should center in one person. 1823 J. 
Bapcock Dom. Amusem. 20 All three tubes afterwards 
centre in one. 1867 Hates in ’ercy Folio I. 143 The rare 
adventure on which the tale centres. 1868 Freeman Novo. 
Cong. (1876) IL. viii. 262 It is around the King ..that the 
main storm of battle is made to centre. 1876 Green Short 
fist. v. § 4 (1882) 246 The hopes of the peasants centred in 
the young sovereign. 

+3. To converge (072) asa centre. Obs. 

1789 H. Watpote Remin. viii. 65 All those mortifications 
centering on a constitution evidently tending to dissolution. 

II. /rans. 

4, To place or fix in the centre; to provide or 
mark with a centre. 

1610 G. FLetcner Christ's Vict, (R.) Where the sun 
centres himself by right. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vu. 228 In 
his hand He took the golden Compasses .. One foot he 
eenter’d, and the other turn’d, 1887 Knox Littir Broken 
Vow 9 A plot of smooth green eae -centred by a basin in 
which there is a continual plash of falling water. 

+5. To fix 0, repose upon, as a fixed centre or 
pivot. Os. (Bnt often colouring 6.) 

1623 AlLeseURY Ser, (1624)2 Man..doth center his rest- 
Iesse motions vpon nothing but the Almighties fruition. 
1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., Hen. V, xxxv, Men centred 
to Selfe-Interest and lock’t To their wild Causes. 1721 
Berketey Prev. Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. IU. 205 Centering 
all our cares upon private interest, 

6. To place or put as in a centre; to collect, 
bring, or direct, as to a centre; to concentrate an, 
on, To be centred in or on has often a shade of 
sense 5. 

170z Porr Safho so Once in her arms you center’d all 
your joy. 1776 Gotpsm. //anunch of Ven., While thus I de- 
bated, in reverie centred. 1794 Goowin Cal. Williams 

1 Each of these centered in himself a variety of occupa- 
tions. 1844 Tuirtwatt Greece VILL. Ixii. 179 All bis hopes 
were henceforth centred in Antigonus. 1875 Stunss Coms?. 
ITist. 1, xiii. 606 The process “e centering the administra- 
tion of justice in the hands of the itinerant justices. 1878 
Biack Green Past, xxxvii. 295 As if her whole thoughts had 
been centred on the Falls. 

7. In various technical uses: To place or fix in 
the (exact) centre; to find the centre of; to grind 
(a lens) so that the thickest part is in the centre. 
3793 Sir G. Suucksurcn in Pail. Trans, LXX XIII. 109 
Tf this [the object glass] be not correctly centered .. that 
is, if its axis be not concentric with the axis of the eell, in 
which it is fixed, 1796 Hutton Afath, Dict. 1, 289 Cassini 
the younger has a discourse expressly on the necessity of 
well centring the object glass of a large telescope. 1831 
Brewster Oftics xli. 339 When the aperture was well 
Centered. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron, § 518 It is of the 
last importance. .that it should be correctly centred,—that 
is that the centre of movement should be also the centre 
of graduation. 


Centre-bit. (see Brr sd.16.] An instrument 
turning on a projecting centre-point, used for mak- 
ing cylindrical holes, (Noted as a burglar’s tool.) 
. 1794 Rigging § Seamansh, 1, 150 Centre-bit, a bit, having 
In the middle of its end a small steel point, with a sharp 
edge on one side to eut horizontally, and a sharp tooth on 
the opposite side to cut vertically. 1833 A. FONBLANQUE 
Eng, und. 7 Admin, (1837) U1. 315 There are picklocks, 
files, and centre-bits available for robbery. 1838 Dickens 
oO. Purist xix, ‘None,’ said Sikes. ‘’Cept a centre-bit and 
a Boy 1845 Darwin Voy, Nat, xviii. (1852) 409 [He] then 
rapidly turns the curved part, like a carpenter's centre- 
bit. B55, Texnyson Mand 1.1. xi, And Sleep must lie 
down arm’ d, for the villainous centre-bits Grind on the 
wakeful earin the hush of the moonless nights. 1857 Reape 
Never too late ii. (D.) His intelligence bored like a centre- 
bit into the deep heart of his enemy. 


Centre-board (se‘ntoxbde1d). In a_flat- 
bottomed sailing-boat, a movable board or plate 
of ae which can be lowered through the keel in 

oL. Ti, 
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deep water to prevent lee-way and increase the 
stability under canvas, and in shallow water can 
be lifted up within the boat ; often a//r7d. as in 
centre-board boat, culler. b%. Short for centre- 


board boat. 

1867 J. Maccrecor Voy. Alone Rod Roy (1868) 93 All 
rigs and all sizes there were even to a great centre board 
cutter. 1881 7yses 19 Jan. 8/2 Mr. Voung went..to cross 
the bay in a centre-board boat. 1883 Harfer's Mag. Aug. 
443/2. Two keels are being laid down to every centre- 
board designed. /did. oh The centre-board is generally 
lowered. 1886 7iwes 25 Oct. 13 (Artic) A week in a 
Centre-board. 

Centred, centered (sentaid), Ap’. a. [f. 
CENTRE ¥. oF sé, + -ED.] 


1. Placed at the centre or in a central position. 

1590 SPENSER Muiofot. 19 Betwixt the centred earth, 
and azure skies. 1683 Tempter J/em. Wks. 1731 I. 403 
They were..easie of Access from all Parts; center'd be- 
tween Spain and Sweden. 1829 TrNxyson Timdbuctoo, A 
center’d glory-circled memory, Divinest Atalantis. 

2. Fixed on a centre as a point of snpport or 
equilibrinm ; furnished with a centre. 

1649 G. Daninn. Trinarch., Rich. 17, cexcvii, Soe may a 
Cent'red Rocke Bee made a Tennis-ball. 1847 Emreson 
Repr. Afen, Plato Wks. (Bolin) 1. 309 Plato is so centred, 
that he can well spare all his doginas. 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem, lix, My centred passion cannot move, Nor will it 
lessen from to-day. 

8. Brought together to a centre, concentrated. 

1805 SourHry Afladce in Ast. xxii, There to collect their 
strength, and thence with centercd numbers urge the war. 

4. Having a centre: also in comd., as in decp- 
centred, ete. 

+Centre‘ity. [app. formed afier words like 
corporetiy, spontaneity, which rest upon L. adjs. 
in -ews; but there was no L, cewtrexs.] The fact 


of being the centre; central quality. 

1642-7 More Song of Soul, Psychathan. wt. u. xx, Inevery 
thing compost Each part of th’ essence its centreity: Keeps 
toitself. /éid.11. App. xiv, So do these Atomes change their 
energies, Themselves unchanged, into new Centreities, 
Jéid uy. iii, xiv. Zid. in. xx, Trees. .they want their 
fixed centreities, 

Ce‘ntreless, «. 
centre. 

1856 Ferrier Just. JJetaph. w. xviii. 138 A centreless 
circle is absolutely incogitable in itself. 

Ce:ntrement. sonce-wi. [see -MENT.] The 
action of centring; that in or about which any- 


thing is centred. 

18.. Stevenson Cornh. Mag., Falling in Love, That state 
in which another person becomes to us the very gist and 
centrement of God's creation. 


Centremost, « var. [a siperlative form 
from CENTRE 17 ; cf. wetddlemost, topmost.) Most 


central; midmost. 

1866 Neate Sequences § #70146 The spice-fields .. that 
girdle the centremost mountain. 1871 Joaquin Mittre 
Songs of [taly (1878) 53 In the centremost star Of all whirl- 
ing stars. 

Centress (se‘ntrés). [f CenTRe sé. (sense 8 

+-Ess.] A female ‘ (head) centre’. 

1866 Morning Star 6 Mar. 6/1 Head centress of the Fenian 
Sisterhood. 

Centric (sentrik), a. [mod. ad. Gr. xevrpin-ds 
pertaining to the centre, f. cévrpoy : see CENTRUM. ] 

1. That is in or at the centre, central. 

c1g90 Martowrk Faustus vi, The substance of this centric 
earth, 1594 1st Pt. Contention iv. 18 To pierce the bowels 
of this Centricke earth. «1631 Donne Poems (1650) 33 
Some that have deeper digg’d Loves Mine than I, Say, 
where his centrique happinesse doth lie. 1642 H. More 
Song of Soul i... xvi, Centrick all like one pellucid Sun. 
180z G. Cotman Br. Grins, Elder Bro. i, Centric in Lon- 
don noise.. Proud Covent Garden blooms. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by a centre. 

1712 Brackmore Creation 11.(R.) Orbs centric and ex- 
centrick he prepares. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Dead Pan iv, 
Stung to life by centric forees. 1884 Bower & Scort De 
Bary's Phaner. & Ferns 406 In the first type, which ma 
be called the centric, the chlorophyll-parenchyma is uni- 
formly distributed around the entire organ. 


3. Phys. Of or pertaining to a nerve centre. 

1871 Sir T, Watson Princ. & Pract, Aled. (ed. 5) 1.570 
When the irritating cause operates directly on the spinal 
cord itself, he calls the disease centric tetanus. 1873 
F. E. Axstiz in E. H. Clarke Sex in Educ. 110 A_non- 
inflammatory centric atrophy, (1879 Carpenter Afen?. 
Phys. 1, ii. § 73. 77 Movements. .simply centric, depending 
upon an excited condition of the ganglionic centres. 

B. quasi-sé, A circle or circular orbit with the 


earth in its centre. 

1667 Mittox P, ZL, vin. 83 How gird the Sphear With 
Centric and Eccentric scribl'd o’re, Cycle and Epicycle. 
a 1764 Luovp Wks. (1774) IL, 154 Talk of words little under- 
stood, Centric, eccentric, epicycle. 


Centrical (se‘ntrikal), a. [fas pree. +-AL.] 
1. Situated at or in the centre or middle; cen- 


tral; =CENTRIC 1. 

1741 Moxro Anat, Nerzes (ed. 3) 42 In the Centrical Part 
of the optic Nerve. 1768 WurtEFieLp Let. Gov. Wright 27 
The late addition of the two Floridas renders Georgia more 
centrical. 1803 Wetuincton Zef. in Gurw. Disp, II. 208 
To leave the infantry ina centrical situation. 1864 GUTHRIE 
in Gd, IVords 510 Situated in a centrical part of the town. 

Jig. a 1659 Osnorn Ess. iii, (1673) 566 It is not unlikely to 
have been the Primary and Centrical Sin, 

2. Of or pertaining to a centre. 


[see -LEss.] Without a 


CENTRIFUGAL. 


1837 Wnewett //ist. Induct, Sc. II. vi. ii. § 2. 30 A cer. 
tain extension of the centrical medium. 1876 F. Brome in 
G, Chambers Astron. 325 The second centrical envelope [of 
the comet] just embraced both these eccentric envelopes. 

Centrica‘lity. vere. [f. prec. +-1Ty.] Central 
position ; centrality. 

1777 H. Warrour Lett, C’tess Ossory 1. 261 Its cen- 
tricality made it very agreeable. i 

Centrically se‘ntrikali), azz. 
“LY 2] 

1. Ina central position; centrally. 

1799 Med, Frnl. UW. 445 The bone is seldom fractured, 
unless the ball strikes centrically. 1810 Wet.ixGton Let. 
in Gurw, Disp. VU. 297 In the pine wood. .where they will 
be more centrically situated. 1817 Adin. Rev. XXUX. 50 
Centrically and commodiously situated. 

2. On or with the centre or centres. 

1882 Geinie 7ert-A£. Geol... 1. 507 A pile of balls stand- 
ing exactly ceutrically one upon the other, an arrangement 
which seems hardly possible. 

Centricalness. *a/¢. [f. as prec. +-NEsS.] 
‘Situation in the ceutre’ (Craig 1847. 

Centricity (sentrissiti). [mod. f. Centric + 
“ITY 3 cf. eccentricity.) Centric quality or position ; 
relation to a centre. 

1826 Kirav & Sp. Extons, (1828) IV. xxxvii. 6 Gives a de- 
cided character of centricity to the whole nervous system. 
1854 J. Hoce Wicrosc. 1. ii. 11867) 164 First, their cen- 
tricity, and secondly the fittest condensation of the light to 
be employed. 1879 Rutiev Stud. Rocks vii. 57 In order 
to get proper centricily in the movement. 

Centrifugal (sentrifigal), @. [f. mod.L. 
centrifugeus (Newton. f. centri centre + -fugzs 
fleeing, avoiding) +-aL. (Cf Centrivetat. In 
mod.F. centrifuge.) 

1. Flying or tending to fly off from the centre as 

a. Centrifugal force, also centrifugal tendency: 
the force with which a body moving round a 
centre tends to fly off from that centre ; the ten- 
dency which a revolving body has to do this. 

( Centrifugal force’ is really Inertia.) y 

[1687 Newton /’rincipia Sect. u. Prop. iv. Schof., Usee 
est vis centrifuga, qua corpus urget cirenlum: et liuic 
wequalis est vis contraria.] angz1 Ket, Manupertuis’ Diss. 
(1734) § It is under the Kquator that the Centrifugal Force 
is greatest. 1841-4 [murson Ass, //ist, Wks, Bohn) 1, 2 
As the poise of my body depends on the equilibrium of 
centrifugal and centripetal forces. 1855 Macey /’hys. 
Geog. Sea \. (1860) 3 At the height of 26,000 miles from 
the earth, the centrifugal force would counteract gravity. 
1866 Ainv Pop. Astron. 241 The centrifugal tendency ts 
powerfully in operation at the equator, but not at all at the 
poles. 1876 Routtroce Disco. 7 Uf. the velocity of the 
cugine increases, the balls diverge from increased centri- 
i force. 

. fig. or trans}. 

1817 Cotrripce Biog. Lit, 1. xii. 275, 1856 R. Vavaitan 
Alystics (1860) 1. a3 A process of evolution, a centrifugal 
movement in the Divine Nature. 1868 G, Durr Pol, Suz. 
21 So strong are the centrifugal forces in Spain. 

e. Centrifugal current: ‘applied to that ar- 
rangement ofa battery in galvanizing an animal 
body, in which the positive pole is the nearer to 
the centre...of the nervons system’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2. Applied to machines or parts of mechanism in 
which centrifugal force is employed: as + eentri- 
fugal bellows, a fan or blowing machine ; een- 
trifugal filter, a sugar-filter in which a porous 
cylinder rotates rapidly so as to drive off liquid 
from the sugar; centrifugal gun, a kind of 
machine-cannon with a rotating chambered disk 
whence balls are driven tangentially ; centrifugal 
machine, gev. any machine in which centrifugal 
force is employed ; spec. a machine, also called a 
hydro-extractor, for drying yarn, cloth, sugar, or 
other substance, this being placed in a rapidly 
revolving cage, whence the moisture is thrown 
off by centrifugal force; centrifugal mill, Barker's 
mill; centrifugal pump, a rotary pump in which 
the flnid is driven outward and upward from a 
centre; there are many forms of it; centrifugal 
dresser, ete. i 

1765 Gentl. Afag. 555 This centrifugal machine. 1803 
Banks Power Afachines 41 Centrifugal machine or Erskine’s 
centrifugal pump. 1807 T. Vounc Nat. Phidos. 1. 781 The 
centrifugal bellows. By the revolntion of the fly the air is 
caused to enter at A and is discharged at B. 1874 KNIGHT 
Dict. Mech. 514 Le Nemour’s centrifugal pump is supposed 
to have been the first of its kind. /é7d, 515 Andrew's cen- 
trifugal pump resembles a helix or snail's shell. 1884 Sath 
Herald 27 Dec. 6/5 After being carried throngh .. de- 
tachers, the wheat passes through centrifugal dressers. 

83. Bot. a. Of inflorescence, in which the ter- 
minal flower opens first and the lateral ones suc- 
cessively after; inflorescence terminal or definite. 
b. Of an cmbryo: Taving the radicle turned 
toward the sides of the fruit. ¢. Said of the order 
of cell division. ; 

1830 Linniry Wat. Syst. Bot. 134 Flowers often with a 
centrifugal inflorescence. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 277 
Labiatz .. Flowers solitary or in axillary opposite _centri- 
fugal eymes. 1884 Hower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 

terns 545 In the course of the tangential divisions in an 
initial cell and the radial row derived from it, two extreme 
forms may in the first instance be distinguished ..termed the 
centripetal and centrifugal forms. oa 


[f as prec. + 


CENTRIFUGALLY, 


4. Phys, Of nerve-fibres: Conveying impulses 
from a ‘centre’ (see CENTRE sh. 7.2); efferent. 

r8ss HH. Spencer Princ. Psychot. (1872) 1. v. vi. 568 The 
centre..from which issue through centrifugal nerves motor 
impulses, 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 20 ‘Vhe proper- 
ties of centrifugal fibres. 

Centrifugalize, v. [f. prec. +-1zE.] 
To impart a centrifugal motion to. 

1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ, 1V. 395/2 Would not that 
ocean. .be also centrifugalised or driven outwards? . 

Centrifugally, adv. [f. as prec. +-172.] 
In a centrifugal manner; from the iuterior or 
centre towards the exterior. 

1819 H. Busx Vestriad w. 955 Hemm'd skirts centri- 
fugally through Concentric orbits, glitter’d as they flew, 
1833 Sir C, Bett //and Prelim. Disc. (1874) 17 ‘The nervous 
agency which excites the muscles proceeds outwardly from 
the brain, or centrifugally. 1871 Tynoatt Frag. Sc. 
(ed, 6) 11, Ga The British Association then. .pushes know- 
ledge centrifugally outwards. 1876 Daily News 27 Oct. 
5/6 When a shell explodes the splinters fly centrifugally 
upwards, 

Centri-fugate, v. rere. [f. as CENTRIFUOAL 
+-aTE3: cf, L. vbs. in -fedre from -ficus. Cf. 
mod.F .ceutrifuger in same sense.] xtr. To move 
away from the centre ; to disperse. 

1876 Mrs, Witney Sights § /ns. vii. 88 To meet again 
at the great focus, before we centrifugated off again upon 
our diverse tracks. 

Centrifuge, «. and sé. [a F. 
centrifugal.) A. adj, = CENTRIFUOAL. 

18or Fuseu Lect, Art iii. (1848) 408 The projectile and 
centrifuge qualities of the systein. : 

B. sé. A centrifugal inachine; sfec. one for 
separating cream from milk by rotary motion. 

1887 Pall Malt G. 27 Sept. 2/2 Two of the Danish centri- 
fuges, which have a rotary motion equal to 4,000 revolu- 
tions a minute. They. .effect an instantaneous partition of 
the cream from the inilk. 1887 Scot. Leader 29 Sepi. 4 
His dai rymaids are Danish centrifuges. 

Centri‘fugence, -fu'gience. rare. [f. 1. 
*eentrifug-us: cf. beneficentia f. benefic-us.] 

3847 Emerson Nepr. Meu i. Uses Gt, Men Wks. (Bohn) 1. 
285 ‘The centripetence augments the centrifugence. 1870 
— Soe. § Solit, vi. 120 A hoarding to check the spending: 
a ceutripetence equal to the centrifugence. 1883 S. Wain. 
wricut Sci. Sophisms vii. 114 As congelation is a property 
cf water, or centrifugience of gas. 

+Centri‘fugous, « O/s. [f. inod.L. cen/ri- 
Jug-us (see above) + -0US.] = CENTRIFUOAL. 

1709 Brit. Apollo WN. No. 77. 3/1 Their Centripetous Mo- 
tion. .detracts from their Centrifugous Motion. 

+Centrine. O/s. [a. I. centrine, ad. Gr. 
xevrpivns in same sense.]_ The Spiny Shark or Ray. 

1661 Lovett fist, Anim. & Alin, 233 Flesh.. like that 
ofa Centrine, the hardest of all fishes, aud of evil juyce. 

Centrinel, -onel, obs. variants of SENTINEL. 

@1593 MarLowe Dido u. i. 323 These milk-white doves 
shall be his centronels. 1598 Yonc Diana 120 The gate .. 
was opened to them out of hand by the Centrinels, who 
had notice of that was past and what they shuld do. 

Centring, -ering, -reing (se‘ntorin), vA/. 
sh, [f. CENTRE v, + -1NG 1] 

1. The action of the verb Centre; placing in 
the centre, convergence to the centre. 

1667 Mitton /, £.1x. 109 As God in Heav’n Is Center, 
yet extends to all, so thou [Earth] Centring receav'st from 
alt those Orbs, @ 1732 Atrersury (J.) The visible centring 
of all the old prophecies in the person of Christ. 

-3. See CENTERING. 

Centring -ering, -reing, ///. a. 
prec. + -INo 4 | That centres, 

1647 Crasnaw Poems 157 All-circling point, all cent’ring 
sphere, The world’s one, round, eternal year. 

Centripetal (sentri:p/tal), ¢. [f. mod.L. cen- 
éripet-us (Newton) centre-secking + -aL. With 
mod.L. centrifueus, centripetus, cf. Lsid. xu, viii. 
9 ‘musca lucipeta, blatta lucifuga est’; heredipeta, 
lucrifeta also occur iu L. Cf. mod.F. centripete.] 

1, Tending toward the centre; the opposite of 
centrifugal. 

a. Centripetal force: a force which draws or 
impels a body toward some point as a centre, and 
thus acts as a couuterpoise to the centrifugal ten- 
dency in circular motion; for this the name cen- 
tripetal tendency is substituted by some. 

(1687 Newton Principia Defin. v, Vim conatui illi con- 
trariam ., Centripetam appello.] 1709 Tatéer No. 43° 7 
Thus the Tangential and Centripetal Forces, by their 
Counter-struggle, make the Celestial Bodies describe an 
exact Ellipsis. 1764 Ret /uguiry ii. §9 Centripetal force 
is put for the cause, which we conceive to be some power 
or virtue in the centre or central body. 1841-4 [see Crn- 
TRIFUGAL 1} 1868 Lockver Elcom. Astron. 306 Were the 
centrifugal tendency to cease, the centripetal force would 
be uncontrolled, And the body would fall upon the attract- 
Ing mass. 

. fig. and trans, 

azzrx Ken Sion Wks. 1721 IV. 419 They Unwing’d, as 
swittly flew the spacious way, By their centripetal con- 
hat'ral Force, To their Triune, co-amiable Source. at 3 
Suenstone Ess. 112 Indolence is a kind of centripeta 
force, 1870 GLaostonr Glean, 1. vi, 202 While centripetal 
and centrifugal forces are thus engaged in mortal tug. 

2. Applied to machines or parts of mechanism 
which employ centripetal action: as contripetal 
press, centripetal pump. 


trans, 


centrifuge 


[f. as 


226 


1874 Kxicut Dict. Mech. Centripetal pump ..in one 
form it is the exact converse of the Barker Mill. 

3. Sot, Vending or developing from without 
toward the centre. Centripetal inflorescence, that 
in which the lowest or ontennost flowers blossom 
first, as in spikes and umbels; also calied zdeter- 
minate or indefinite. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 184 Composite: .. Inflorescence 
a centripetal head of many small flowers. 188 Gray 
Struct. Bot. v.145 The Indefinite or Indeterminate type of 
inflorescence has been called Centripetal, because .. the 
evolution is seen to proceed from circumference to centre. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Sot. 536 The acropetal or centripetal 
order of succession of the floral leaves. 

4. Biol. a. Proceeding from the exterior to the 
iuterior or centre. b. Of nerves: Couveying an 
impulse from the periphery to the ‘centre’; affereut. 

1836 Tovo Cyct. Anat. 1, 763/1 The law of centripetal 
development. 1855 Owen Sket, §& Teeth 131 As the centri- 

tal calcification proceeds, the caps are converted into 

horn-shaped coues. 1877 Roserts //andbh. Med. (ed. 3) 
1. 52 The centripetal or sensory nerves. 

Centri‘petally, ev. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] In 
a centripetal manner or direction; from the ex- 
terior towards the interior or centre. 

1854 R. Owen in Cire, Sc. (1865) IT. 57/2 Ossification .. 
proceeds centripetally. 1881 Pennsyfv. Sch. Frnt. XXX. 
86 While the adult may be educated centrifugally, the child 
must be educated coopera 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Bary's Phaner, 362 Vhe development .. begins at the peri- 
phery of the ring, and in general proceeds centripetally. 

Centri‘petence. [f. on L. type *centripeten- 
tia; cf. centrifugence. In mod.F. centripétence.) 
Centripetal motion or action. 

1847 [sce CENTRIFUGENCE] 1867 Emerson Lett. & Soc. 
Aims vii. (1875) 179, I shall never believe that centrifugence 
and centripetence balance, unless inind heats and meliorates, 
as well as the surface and soil of the globe. 

Centri‘petency. [f. as prec. +-ENcy.] Ten- 
dency toward the centre. 

3846 Worcester Cites Afonthly Rev, F 

+ Centripetous, z. Obs. [f. mod.L. centr?- 
fet-us (see CENTRIPETAL) + -0US.] = CENTRIPETAL, 

1709 [see CENTRIFUGOUS]. 

Gentriqua, obs. form of CENTRIC. 

Centrist (serntrist).  [a. F. ceutriste, f. centre 
CENTRE: see -IsT.) it. A member of the 
Centre Party (in France). 

1872 Daily News 31 July, That weak-kneed congregation 
who sit in the middle of the House, and call themselves 
‘Centrists’, 1882 Pad Mati G. 31Jan.,A close game was then 
being played between the Centrists and M, Gambetta. 

Centro- sentro). Stem of L. ceutrum and Gr. 
xéyrpoy, used as a combining forin, with senses ‘cen- 
tre, central, centrally’: as Centroa‘cinar @., of or 
belonging to thecentre of an acinus (of the pancreas). 
Centrocli-nal a.(Geo/.), see quots, Centrodo‘rsal 
a., of or belonging to the centre of the back. 
Centrolinead ((/cov.), see quots. Centrolineal 
a., applied to a serics of lines converging toa centre. 
Centrosta‘ltic a. (A/ed.), ‘applied by Hall to the 
action of the vis nervosa in the spinal centre ? (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.), Centrosto‘matous a. (Zoo/.), having 
the mouth perfectly central, as astar-fish. Centro- 
symmetrical a. (Crystal/.), having Centrosy'm- 
metry, symmetry to a point or centre. 

3881 Frnt. Aficrosc. Sc. Jan. 115 The centroacinar cells 
of Langerhaus, 1876 Pacer Adv. Text-bh. Geol. iv. 83 
When strata dip .. ton common centre, they are said to be 
centroclinal. 1877 Green Phys. Geol. ix. § 3. 347 bap tg 
a centroclinal dip or forma basin. 1878 tr. Gegendaner's 
Comp. Anat. 218 The centro-dorsal plate. 1880 CARPENTER 
in Frat. Linn. Soc. XV. 193 A specimen with amore regular 
centrodorsal and pointed muscle-plates, 1814 P. NicoLson 
in Trans, Soc. Arts XXXII, 67 An instrument of my in- 
vention called a centro-linead, for drawing lines to inacces- 
sible vanishing points in perspective. 1878 Staxtey Draw. 
ing Instr, 169 The centrolinead was invented by Peter 
Nicholson, a man of t geometrical ingenuity, 1878 Gur- 
nev Crystatlogr. 40 In the Anorthic system .. 2 holohedral 
form can only be centro-symmietrical, /47d. 36 The crystal 
can only possess symmetry to a point or centro-symmetry. 

Centrobaric (sentrobe'rik), a. [f CENTRo- + 
Gr. Bdp-os weight + -I¢. . 

1. Of or relating to the centre of gravity, or to 
the process of finding it. 

Centrobaric method (AMath,): a method of determining the 
nrea of n surface, or the volume of a solid, generated by the 
revolution of a line or surface respectively about n fixed 
axis, on the principle that the superficies or solid so formed 
is equal to the apd of the generating line or surface and 
the length of the path of its centre of gravity ; sometimes 
called the theorem of Pappus. 

1727-51 in Chambers Cyc/.s.v, Centroharye Method. 1796 
Hutton Afath, Dict., Centrobaric method. 

2. See quot, 

1867 THomson & Tair Nat. Philos, (1883) § 534 If the 
action of ., gravity on a rigid body is reducible to a single 
force in a line passing always throngh one point fixed rela- 
tively to the body. .that point is called its centre of gravity, 
and the body is called a centrobaric pony 1885 Watson & 
Bursury Afath. The. Electr. & Magn. 1. 64 A body which 
has the same potential at all points outside of itself, as if its 
mass were collected at a point O within it, is a centrobaric 
body, and Oits centre. It follows..that ifa body be centro- 
baric, its centre is its centre of inertia. 

So Centroba‘rical a. 

704 J, Harris Lex. Teckn,, Centrobarycal, is what re- 


CENTUMVIRATE. 


Tates to the Center of Gravity. 1768 E. Buys Dict, Terms 
of Art, Centrobaricat. 

Centrode (sentrésd). Afath. [f. Gr. xévrpov 
or L, centrum CENTRE + 68és path. (The earlier 
proposed name was CENTROID.)] (See quot.) 

1878 Crirroro Etements of Dynamic 1, 136, 1882 Min- 
cuin Unift. Kinemat. 39 A locus traced out by the succes- 
sive positions of an instantaneous centre of pure rotation 
has received the special name of a centrode.. We shall 
have therefore, in all cases, both a body centrode and 
a space centrode. 1884 Athenzum 15 Sept. 339/2 Instan- 
taoeous centres and centrodes are not introduced till a late 
stage, link work and teeth of wheels being discussed without 
their aid. . 

Centrodontous, @. [f. Gr. «éyzpov sharp 
point + d5ovr- tooth +-oUs.] ‘Tlaving sharp and 
subulate teeth’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Centroid (sentroid). A/ath. 
its source) + -oIp.] 

1. =Cextrope. [In this sense introduced by 
Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy, 1876, on the analogy of 
cyclord and other names of curves, but subsequently 
abandoned for cestrode.] 

1876 A. B. W. Kenneoy tr. Rendeanx’s Theoret. Kine. 
mat, 1876S. Kens, Mus. Catal, No. 563 Sinoidic cams. Car- 
dioids. With second disc and centroid. 1884 Athenaeum 
13 Sept. 339/2 The author erroneously calls the loci of the 
instantaneous centre ‘centroids’, a term which has become 
appropriated in a very different sense. 1886 A. B. W. 
Kexneov Afech. of Machin. 49 (note). 

2. Centre of mass, or of gravity. 

1882 Mincnin Unipt, Kinemat, 96 To find..the position 
of the Centroid (‘centre of gravity”) of any plane area, 

+ Centron, s+. Ods. ? The plant centaury. 

1570 Levins Afanif, 163 Centron, centaurnm, 

Centronel : see CENTRINEL. 

Centronote (se‘ntrondut). [a. F. centronote, 
ad, mod.L. centrondtus, {. Gr. xévrpov sharp point, 
spine +v@ros back.] A genus of fishes (Centro- 
notus) having a spur-like prickle pointiug forwards 
in the back, 

1836 Blackw. Mag. XXXI1X. 306 The thorny lophoderme 
of a centronote or stickleback. 

| Centrum (se‘ntrdm). [L. centrum CENTRE 
of rotation, etc.,a. Gr. «évrpoy sharp point, a goad, 
a peg, the stationary point of a pair of compasses; 
f. same root as xevré-aw to prick, goad, stab, etc.] 

The Latin word for centre, used technically in 
Animal Phys. The body of a vertebra; the solid 
part to which the arches and processes are attached. 

1854 R. Owen in Cire. Sc. (1865) 11. 62/2 The centrums 
coalesce. 1869 Gittmore Nept. & Birds Introd. 5 Free ver- 
tebrac, forming a series of separate centrums, deeply cupped 
at both ends. 1870 Rotieston Amim, Life 5 The articu- 
late ends of their centra. 1871 Darwin Desc. Maz 1. i. 29. 

+Centry, sh. Os. [f. Centre; the ending is 
not explained.) 

1, Centre, middle, midst. 

1583 Stunsrs Anat, Aénus. ut. 5 This country is scituate as 
it were in the centrie, or midst of others, 1594 SHaxs. 
Kick, //1, v. ii, 11 This foule Swine Is now even in the 
Centry of this Isle. 5 2 

2. The centre or centering of a bridge. 

365x Jer. TAYLOR Seri, (1678) 143 Pleasure is but like 
centries or wooden Frames, set under Arches, till they be 
strong by their own weight and consolidation to stand alone. 
@ 1834 Cotmripcr Lit. Xem. 1. 342 Centries .. put under 
the arches of a bridge, to remain no Jonger than until the 
latter are consolidat 

+Centry, a. ‘fer. Alsosentry. [a. F. centré 
centred.] 

1 Bk, St. Albans, Her. Bivb, A Cootarmure..sentry 
of dyuerse colowris. 

Centry, obs. form of Sentry, CENTAURY, 

Centuary, obs. var. CENTAURY. 

|Centum. ([L.] <A hundred: see Cent. 

(Centumvir. Xow. Antig. pl. Centum- 
viri. (L. cenéum hundred, viri men.) (In p/.) 
A body of judges appointed by the pritor 
to decide common causes among the Roman 
people. They were elected out of the thirty-five 
tribes, three from each tribe, which made the 
number one hundred and five, though for the sake 
of conciseness called ‘the Tlundred Men’, which 
uame they retained even when increased under the 
emperors to 180. 

1601 B, Jonson Poetaster (T.) Thou art one of the centum- 
viri, old boy, art not? ' 

Centumviral (sentomviril),¢. [f. L. een- 
tunvirdl-is, {. prec. : see -aL.] Of or pertaining 
to the centumviri. : , 

@ 1693 Urnquuart Rabelais wt. xxxix, That Centumviral 
Court, 18ax Lockuart Malertus 1. v. 75 The appearance 
he had made the day before in the Centumviral Court. 1880 
Mutrneao tr. Gases iv. § 15 note, F 

Centumvirate (sento’mvir‘t). [f on L, type 
*centumovtirat-us (cf. triumotratus), {. centumvir: 
see above, and -aTE1.] wel 

1, The office of the Roman centumyiri, or the 
body of these collectively. 

1727-51 Cnampers Cyct., Centumpirate, among the Ro- 
mans, 3 court of one hundred magistrates or judges, 1765 
C. Smart Phedrus m. ix. (Bohn) 503 Th’ accusers take the 
woman straight, And drag to the centumvirate, 


(f£ Cesrre (or 


CENTUPLATION. 


2. gen. A body of 100 men. 

1761 SteRNE Tr. Shandy mi, xx, Finding food aud rai- 
ment all that term for a centumvirate of the profession. 

Centupla‘tion. [n. of action f. CenrurLy: 
see -ATION.] Multiplication a hundred-fold. 

1641 W. Gascoiene in Rigaud Corr, Set, Aen (1843) I. 47 
The decuplation, or, if need be, centuplation of the bars. 

Centuple (se'utizp'l), @ [a. F. centeple, ad. 
L. centrp-lus, in late use for centuplex, f. centum 
hundred +-flic- fold. Cf. double, treble, quadruple.) 
A hundred-fold. 

1609 ean Sul. Wom, u. i, It were a vengeance cen- 
tuple. 1639 Massincer Unaat, Combat. 1. i, I wish his 
strength were centuple. re Petry Disc. Royal Soc. 109 
Of Centuple value. 1829 CartyLe Afisc. (1857) II. 10 To 
more than centuple that sum. 1844 Earrson Zss. Ser. u. 
i. (1876) 12 The quadruple, or the centuple, or much more 
manifold meaning, of every sensuous fact. 

Centuple (sentinp'), v. fa. F. centuple-r, ot £. 
on L, type *centuplire = cenluplicdre on analogy of 
guadruplire, f. centupl-us: see prec.] trans. To 
multiply or increase a hundredfold. Hence Cen- 
tupled Afi. a. 

1607 CuArman Bussy D’A mé, Plays (1873) IL. 27 And shall 
your royall bountie Centuple. 1614 in Spurgeon 7yeas. 
Dav. Ps, exxvi. 5 All,that you have lost shall be centupled 
to you. 1636 G. Sanpys Parapfhr. Ps. \xix, Behold, and 
centuple their joyes. @ 1687 Petty Pol. Avith.(1690) 2 The 
same Land being built upon maycentuple the Rent. 181z 
Examiner 19 Oct, 666/1 Which .. would more than cen- 
tuple the ministerial majority. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II.72 Every stroke of the steamn-piston 
+. doubles, uadruples, centuples the Duke’s capital. 

Gentuplicate (senti#pliket), @. and sé. [ad. 
L. centuplicat-ns, -um pa. pple.: see next.] 
Hundred-fold. (Cf. duplicate a. and sb.) 

1835 Zait’s Mag. U1. 579 He received his richly-adorned 
ass-skin ee with .. a big patent centuplicate lock. 1882 
Sat, Rev. LUM, 585 Ready for telegraphic transmtission in 
centuplicate. _— 4 

Centu'plicate, 7  [f. L. cestuplicat- ppl. 
stem of centuplicdve, f. centuplic- (centuplex) a 
hundred fold: see above.] =CENTUPLE v. Hence, 
Centu'plicated A//. a. 

1645 Howen. Lett. tv. ii, 1 perform’d the civilities 
you enjoyn’d me to your frends here, who return you the 
ike centuplicated., 1654 Coxaine Diauca u. 135 Their 
kisses were centuplicate as BE. Buys Déct. 

Art, Centuplicated, made an Hundredfold. 

Centu plication. [n. of action, f. L. centn- 
plicdre.| Multiplication a hundred fold. 

1881 Biackore Christowedl in Gd. Words May 291 When 
a man is in a hurry. .every little thing that can converge to 
a confluence of tangles turns its whole vitality to that cen- 
tuplication [ Arézted centumplication], 

t ig v, Obs. rare. [ad. L. centupli- 
cd-re,on analogy of mzltiply,etc.] = CENTUPLICATE. 

1622 Fretcner Sp. Curate 1. ti, Though my wants Were 
centuplied upon myself, I could be patient. ; 

Centw ply, adv. [f. Cexrure a.+-ny2.] A 
hundred-fold. 

1876 Brownine Pacchiarotte 99 Like the gem Centuply- 
angled o’er a diadem. 

+ Centure, center. 00s. fad. It. centura, 
or F. cetnture.| A waist-belt, girdle, or CiIncTURE. 

1595 Suaks. Fol w. iii. 155 Now happy he, whose cloake 
and center can Hold out this tempest! 1624 A, Darct 
Birth Heresies xii. 51 The Stole, Ephod, Zone, or Centure. 

Centurial (sentiiierial), @. [ad. L. centurial-zs, 
f. centuria: sce CENTURY and -AL.] 

L. Of or pertaining to a century (senses 1, 2). 

1610 HeEAtey S?. Aug. City of God 81 The kings being 
casheered out of Rome by the great Centuriall Parliament. 
1656 J. Harrincton Oceana (1700) 185 The Suffrage in the 
Centurial Assemblys, 1851 D. Witson Preh. Ann. (1863) 
II. 11, ii. 42 Legionary or centurial tablets and other Roman 
inscriptions. 1880 A thengunt 11 Dec. 781. 

2. Ofor pertaining to a century or hundred years. 

1864 LoweLL Fireside Trav, 71 Quadrangles mossy with 
centurial associations. 1877 Br. S. Butcuex Eccl. Calendar 
xxx, 36 In any two consecutive centurial years, the ist of 

anuary in the one year will be 6 week-days apart from 

anuary x in the other. 

+Centurian. Ols. [f. on 1. type *centu- 
vian-us, f, centuria century: see -AN. a. An 
officer appointed over each hundred. b. (?) A 
hundred (a division of a county). 

1641 in //ar/, Afisc, (Malh.) V. 47 Those earls .. divided 
them [each county] into centurians or lrundreds; and in 
every hundred was appointed a centurian or constable 

{| Sec also CenTURION. 

+Centuriate, ¢ Olds. fad. 1. centuridt-us 
pa. pple, of centurid-re: see next.] In centuriate 
assemblies, translating L. comilta centuriata, a 
meeting in which all the Roman people voted by 
centuries (see CENTURY 2). 

1600 Houtanp Livy vi. xli. 247 In the Centuriate assem- 
blies holden by degrees, and Curiat-meetings by the wardes 


and parishes. 

tT Genturiate, v. Obs. vare, [f. L. centuriat- 
ppl. stem of cerfurid-re, to divide into centuries, 
f. cenduria Cestuny.] ‘To divide into bands of 
hundreds’ (Bailey 1721). 

Centuriator (sentitioticitar), fa. 1. cen- 
turiator, n. of action f. centuridre to CENTURIATE.] 
Pl. (usually Centuriators of Magdeburg). A name 
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given to a number of Protestant divines who in the 
16th c. compiled a Church History in thirteen 
volumes, each volume embracing a century. For- 
merly called CuntTuRISTS. 

1660 Jer. Tavior Duct. Dudit. u. iti, The innumerable 
errors in the matter which have been observed by the cen- 
turiators of Magdeburg. 1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 16thC. 
II. v. 93 He particularly answers the Objections of the 
Centuriators. 1883 add Mall G.1 Sept. 1/2 ‘The pains- 
taking criticism of the Magdeburg Centuriators. 

Centurie, obs. f. SANCTUARY, CENTURY. 

1655 Futter Ch. Hist. vi. ii. Prime Officers § 17 Sanctu- 
arium, or the Centurie, wherein Debtours taking refige 
from their Creditours. .lived..in all security. 

Centuried (sentiiirid), 2, [f. Century + -Ep2.] 
Established for centuries ; centuries old. 

1820 Byron Proph. Dante ui. 62 This centuried eclipse of 
woe, 1831 Black. Mag. XXUX. 226 Hts centuried roots 
gave way. 

+Centurine. Obs. [ad. It. cendurino ‘a little 
girdle or waist band’ (Florio), dim. of centura 
belt, girdle :—L. efuctéira Cincrure.] A waist-belt 
formerly worn. 

1721 Cipser Love's Last Shift u, The Cravat string, the 
Garter, the Sword-knot, the Centurine, Bardash. .the long 
Sleeve, the Pluie, and full Peruke, were all created... by me, 

Centurion (sentiiiv'rion). Also 4 -ioun, -ien, 
-yone, centorioun, 6 centurian. fa. F. cente- 
rion (12th c. in Littré) or ad. 1. centerto, -dnent, 
f. centuria Century. The L. cexturvio is found 
unchanged in the Wycliffite versions, and other 
works of 13th-15th c.] 

1. The commander of a century in the Koman 
army. 

¢1278 Passion our Lord in O, E. Misc. 485 Pet iseyh cen- 
turio fet per bisydes stod. 1382 Wycur stcfs xxi. 32 Kny3tis 
takun to, and centuriouns [1388 centuriens]. ¢ 1400 4] pol. 
Lott. 2 Corneli ceuturio, 3et voeristund, is clensid wip i 
Hooli Goost. ¢1440 Gesta Rone, \Wiii, 241 (Harl. MS.) The 
Emperoure. .seide to his centurio, pat he shulde feche that 
kny3t. 132g ‘Vinvace Afaé?. vil. 5 marg. note, Whom I 
call sometime a centurion, but for the most part a hunder- 
captain. 1607 Suaks. Cor. 1v. iii. 47 The Centurions .. to 
be on foot at an honres warning. 1838 43 Arnotp //is¢. 
Rome 1. xiii. 223 To seize and execute every centurion whose 
century had fled. ? 

2. évansf. Any officer in command of 100 men. 

1382 Wve tir Deut, i.15, | haue ordeynd hem princes, and 
tribunes, and centuriouns, and quynquagenaryes, and denes. 
1555 Epen Decades W. ind. 1 u. (Arh.) 72 He sent forth 
dyuers other Centurians with their hundrethes. ¢1730 Burr 
Lett, N.Scotd.(1818) [1.24 One ofthe centurtons, or captains 
of a hundred is said to strip his other tenants of their best 
plaids wherewith to clothe his soldiers. 

+Centurist. Ods. fad. L. centuria + -1st.] 
= CENTURIATOR. 

1636 Unbishop. Timothy 5 Tit. 15 Making the Succession 
of Bishops. .as questionable as the Centurists orders. 1652 
Srarke Prine. Devot, (1663) 81 The centurists acknowledge 
this gesture the inost ancient. 1686 Catholic Representer 
1. 87 These Fathers are rejected by the Centurists. 

Century (sentiiiri). Also 6-7 -ie. fa. F. 
cenlurie or ad, L. centuria, an assemblage or di- 
vision of one hundred things, a company of 100 
men, one of the 193 orders into which Servius 
Tullius divided the Koman people.] 

L. Rom, Hist. A division of the Roman army, 
constituting half of a maniple, and probably con- 
sisting originally of 100 men; but in historical 
times the number appears to have varied according 
to the size and subdivision of the legion. 

1533 BeLttenpen Livy 1. (1822) 24 The first centurie of thir 
horsinen war namit Ramnenses, 1600 HoLLanp Livy 1 
xiii. 11 Three centuries of gentlemen or knights. 1607 
Suaks. Cor. 1. vii. 2 If I do send, dispatch Those Centnries 
to our ayd. 1613 ‘I. Gopwin Exp. Rom. Antig, (1658) 257 
Every colors containing 3 maniples, every maniple two 
centuries, every century an hundred soldiers. 1838-43 
ArnoLp fist, Rome 1. i. 25 The thirty centuries which 
made up the legion. 1850 MerivaLe Rom. Eni, 1. xv. 199 
The whole body of the legionaries, century by century. 

b. ¢ransf. Any body of 100 men or soldiers. 
x6x2-5 Haut Contempt. O. T. xix.i, As many centuries of 
Syrians, as Israel had single souldiers. 1839 De ee 
Casuistry Wks, VIII. 267 Forty-two centuries of armed 
men .. firing from windows, must have made prodigious 
havoc. 

2. Hist. One of the 193 political divisions of the 
Roman people instituted by Servius Tullius, by 
which they voted in the cométtia centuriata. 

1604 Epnonvs Odserv. Cxsar’s Cont, . 3 The people be- 
ing deuided first into their Tribes, and then into their classes 
and centuries, 1632 Heywoop London's Fus. Hou. Ded, 


Censors. .set a rate vpon cuery mans estate, registring their 
F p 4 


names, and placing them in a fit century, 1850 MerivaLce 
Rom. Emp. (1865) IV. xxxii. 4 Assembled in their centuries, 
the Roman citizens appointed to all the higher magistracies 
of the republic, 

transf. 1768 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) 1. 647 None could 
ever fail in distinguishing the classes (the good and the 
wicked], however they might mistake in the particular cen- 
turies under each, ' 

3. A group of a hundred things; a hundred. arch. 

1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Conc, (1878) 104 A Centurie of 
sowltyring passions. 1611 Suaks. Cya6. 1v. ii. 391 When with 
wild ee hese: and weeds L ha’ strew’d his graue And on 
it said a Century of prayers. 1672 Maney Cowed’s Luterpr. 
Pref., Sonie Centuries of words therein totally omitted. 
1737-40 II. Carey (¢itée), The Musical Century in One 
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Hundred English Ballads. 1855 Brownixc Oxe Word 
More, Rafacl made a century of sonnets. 1867 Boyp Oakw, 
ad ml, Printing centuries of copies, In the usual pamphlet. 
‘orm, 

b. A hundred ‘ points’ in the score of a game. 

1884 York Herald 23 Aug. 7/6 At 4.15 the third century 
was reached, Pullen having made exactly half the number. 
1884 St. James's Gaz. 29 May 5/2 Mr. W. G. Grace and 
Barnes each scored upwards of a century in the same 
innings. : - 

4. A period of 100 years; originally expressed 
in full a ‘ century of years’. 

1626 W. Sctater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 109 In as few 
centiies of yeeres after the floud, 1645 Howein Leét. 
(1650) Il. 6 About the latter end of the last century of 
yeers. 1662 Srinuiners. Orig. Sacr. ut. iv. § 9 By that pro- 
portion .. it would amount to many thousands within a 
Century. @1691 Boyce (J.), Though our joys, after some 
centuries of years, may seem to have grown older. | 1727 
A. Hamitton New Ace. E. fud. 1. Introd. 19 One intire 
Century would be too short a Time tolearn them all. 1849-50 
Auison //ist. Europe 1. i. $71.115 Not years, but centuries 
must elapse during the apprenticeship to liberty. 

5. Fach of the successive periods of 100 years, 
reckoning from a received chronological epoch, 
esp. from the assuined date of the birth of Christ : 
thus the hundred years from that date to the year 
A.D. 1oo were the firs? century of the Christian 
Era; those from 1801 to 1900 inclusive are the 
ninetcenth century. 

21638 Mev IAs. u. i. (R.) Through every one of the first 
three centurics, 1649 S. Crark Marrow fect. fist. Ep. 
Chr. Rdr., Here [the Learned, ete.] shall see in what Cen- 
turies, Ages and Places the famousest Lights of the Church 
. have Nourished. 1771 Funéus’ Leds, liv. 284 Vhe rebellion 
in the last century. 1780 Harris PAslod. Axg. (1841) 471 
Soon after the end of the sixth century, Latin ceased to be 
spoken at Rome. 1846 Knicur Pass. Working Life 1. $1. 
18 The learned had settled, after a vast deal of popular con- 
troversy, that the century had its beginning on the rst_of 

anuary, 1801, and not on the rst of January, 1800, 1852 
Vennyson Ode Wellington 142 Thro’ the centuries let a 
people’s voice.. Attest their great connmander’s claim. 1872 
Mortny Modtarre (1886) 4 Voltaire may stand for the name 
of the Renaissance of the eighteenth century. 

+6. A ‘hundred ’, asa division ofa county. 7are. 

1611 Srenp Vheat. Gt. Brit. ii, 3/2 Elfred .. ordained 
Centuries, which they terme Hundreds. 

+7. A hundred in numeration; one of the figures 
expressing ‘the hundreds’, Ods. 

1973 Horstey in Phi, Trans. LXIV. 209 Collect the cor- 
rections for the units, decades, and centuries of fathom in 
the approximate height. 

8. /. The Church llistory of the CENTURIATORS 
of Magdeburg, divided into centurtes. 

1606 Exerc Noxtiampron in 7rue §& Perf Relation 
Vviij b, The iudgement of the Centuries in this circunt- 
stance concerning Childericke. 

9. Comb. as century-plant, the AGAVE or 
American Aloe; eentury-writer = CENTURIATOR ; 
century-clock, century-circled adj. 

1626 W. Sciater Evfos. 2 Thess. (1629) 202 In every age 
inclinations of doctrine are wel obserucd by the century- 
writers, 1637 Gittespm Lag. Pop. Cereni. mi. iv. 79 The 
Centurie-writers make out of Dionysius..his Epistle. .that 
the Custome of the Church of Alexandria..was,etc. 1684 
Baxter Cath, Communion 36 Noted Divines and Century 
Writers. 18.. Witter SAif-builders iti, The century- 
circled oak. 1870 Emerson Soc. § Sod, xii. 255 Not know 
that the century-clock had struck seventy instead of twenty. 
1884 [arper's Mag. Jan. 193/2 The great gray-blue swords 
of the century-plant. 

Hence centuryism, as in snetcenth-centuryisin, 
a characteristic of the 19th century. 

1882 A thenxunt No, 2836. 277 The vapid eighteenth cen- 
turyisms of Le Bailly. 

Century, obs. var. of Sentry. 

1649 Lane. Tracts Civil Wars 223 Walk to the Deans- 
gate, and from thence to the other Centuries, using his best 
encouragements to prop up their hearts. 1759 Rogzertson’ 
Hist, Scotd. 1.1.87 Having placed Centuries at door of the 
Cardinals apartment. 

Century, obs. form of Centaury, 

Ceny. Oés. fad. F. signe, Sicn.] =Sien. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 66 Ceny, or tokyn, signin. bid. 
Ceny, or tokyn of an in or ostrye, ¢e.vera. 

Cenyth, obs. form of ZENITH. 

Ceol, the OE. original of KEzL, qv. 

Ceorl (k’eerl, tfeerl), the OE. original of Cuurt ; 
often retained by historical writers, to avoid the 
associations of the later form: An Old English 
frceman of the lowest class, opposed on one side 
to a ¢hane or nobleman, on the other to the ser- 


vile classes. ’ 

ax000 Laws oe vii. 22 (Thorpe I. 334) We witan dat 
purh Godes zyfe, pral wearp to begene, and ceorl wearp to 
eorle. 1611 Sreep 7heat. Gt. Brit. ii. (1614) 4/1 Ceorle or 
Churle of their yeomanly condition. 1650 ELDerrietp 
Tythes 85 Every ceorle or husbandman. 1735-8 Botixc- 
BROKE Parties 193 The Ceorles were Freemen to all In- 
tents and Purposes. 761 Hume //és¢. Eng. 1. App. i. 95 If 
the person killed bea clown or ceorle, 1867 FREEMAN Norm. 
Cong. (ed. 3) 1. iti. 97 The ceorl was .. sinking into the vil- 
lain, 1875 Bryce Holy Kom, Euip, viii. 132 In England 


all who did not become thanes were classed as ceorls. 


Cepa‘ceous, ce-, 2. ? Obs. [f. L. cepa, cepa, 
onion; see -AcEoUS.] Of the nature of an onion. 
1657 ‘Tostinson Renon's Disp. 305 Scilla is cepacious. 


Cephalalgic (sefalzldgik), . (sb.) [f. next 
+-1¢.] 
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A, adj. Of, pertaining to, or affected with 
head-ache. B. sé. A medicine for head-achc. 

1727 Swirt Gulliver im. vi_216 Administer to each of 
them. .cephalalgics. (In mod. Dicts.) 


Cephalalgy (se‘faloeldzi). Forms: 6 cepha- | 


large, 7 -alge, 7-8 -algie, 8-9 -algy. Also 
7- cephalalgia. f[ad. 1. cephalalgia, a. Gr. 
xepadadyia(found also as cephalargia, kepodapyia), 
f. xepady head +-adyia pain, ache, f. ddyos pain ; 
cf. F. cephalalgie. Now usually, as a medical 
term, in L. form.] Head-ache. 

1547 Boorne Brev. Health \xviii. 29 Cephalarge or an 
universal peyne in the head. 1607 Torsert Four, Beasts 
61 He is troubled with a Cephalalgie; that is, a pain inhis 
head. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol, Chym. 75 Spasms, Con- 
vulsions, Cephalalgia’s. 168: tr. Wilts cm. Med. iWks. 
Voc., Cephalalge, the head-ach. r8aa New Alouthd; 
Mag. V. 110 Dividing their discourses into heads .. whic 
always afflicts me with a Cephalalgy. 1878 HasersHon 
Dis, Abdomen 5 \n indigestion, we fad cephalalgia. 

||Cephalanthium. /of, [mod.L., f. Gr. «e- 
gary +dv8os flower.] ‘Name by L. C. Richard 
for the compound flower of Linnzus, the head or 
capitulum of modcrn botanists’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.'. 

1880 Grav Bot. Te.rt-bk, 401 Cephalanthium. .A synonyin 
of ANTHODIUM. 


Hlence Cephala-nthous,a. Sof. having flowers 


united in heads, as in the Composite. 

Cephalartic, a., [?shortened from CEPHALO- 
CATHARTIC.] ‘Ilaving power to purge or clear 
the head’ (Syd. Soc, Lex.). 


i Cephala‘s is. alaont. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
xepady + donis shield, buckler.] A genus of fossil 
ganoid fishes found in the Old Red Sandstone, 
having a large buckler-shaped plate attached to 
the head: also called éuckler-heads. 

1842 H. Mitter O. A. Sandst. vii.ied. 2 161 The Cephal- 
aspis is one of the most curious ichthyolites of the system, 

Hence Cephala 'spean, Cephalaspi-‘dean a://s. 

1854 H. Miter Sch. & Schor. xxiv. (1857) 527 The Cepha- 
laspean genera, too. .greatly puzzled me. 1872 W. Symonvs 
Rec. Rocks vi, 202 The iittte Cephalaspidean fish. 

Cephalate (scfalét). Zool. [f. Gr. mepady 
+-ATE*. Cf’. céphalé adj.] A mollusc having 
adistinct head, or belonging to the Enccphalons 
division .Cephalata’, 

1862 Dana Van. Geol. 155 The ordinary Mollusks are 
usually divided into.. The Cephalates, having a head. 

Cephaleonomancy, impro). form for Cepha- 
lovnomancy. [f. CreruaLo-+Gr. dvo-s ass + 
povreia divination.) =Cephalomancy (in Cern- 
ALO-) : see quot. 

1652 GAULE re cali de 165 Cephaleonomancy, [pretend- 
ing to divine] by broyling ofan Asses head. 1807 Cees 
Espriella’s Lett, (1814) U1. 28 Cephaleonomancy, or the 
art of divination by an ass’s head, is a species of art magic 
which still flourishes in England. 

Cephalic (sMlik), a. (sd.) [a. F. céphaligue, 
ad. L. cephalicus, a. Gr. xepadieds belonging to 
the head, f. eepady head.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the head, situated in the 
head ; of the nature of a head. 

a. Phys. and Biol. 

Cephalic artery: the common carotid artery on either 
side. Cephalic ganglia : the anterior ganglia of the nerv- 
ous chord in Arthropoda and Mollusca, answering to the 
brain of higher animals. Ceftalic index ta number indi- 
cating the ratio of the transverse to the longitudinal dia. 
ineter of the skull. Cephalic.median (or median cephalic) 
vein: ‘the outer .. division of the median vein which joins 
with the radial vein to form the cephalic vein ' (Sy, Soc. 
Lex). Cephalic vein: the principal vetn of the arm, so 
called because the opening of this vein was anciently sup- 
posed to relieve disorders of the head. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bh. Paiae 1/2 The Cepha.- 
lick vayne on the hande, behinde the thumbe. 168: tr. H/s//is’ 
Rem. Aled. Wks. Voc., Cephalic arterie consists of two 
brauches which, springing out of the great artery, ascend up 
into the head. 1766 G. Cannine Anti. Lucretins v. 401 
Order reigns in each cephalick cell. 1836 Topp Cycé, Anat, 
1. 763/r Each pair is a counterpart of ..every other pair, 
without even excepting the cephalic ganglion. 1852 Dana 
Crust. t. 34 There is sometimes a cephalic segment. 1866 
Huxtey ee Rent. Caithn. 83 ‘The cephalic index. «4 
Darwin Dese. Afan 1.x. 370 A single cephalic horn. 1872 W. 
R. Gree Enigmas ii. 85 note, Barren marriages..so frequent 
among persons of preponderatingly cephalic temperaments. 

b. in general sense. (Chiefly Aumorous.) 

1650 BuLwer Anthropomet, i. (1653) 2 The first Cepha- 
lique_ Fashion-mongers .. so called, because there were 
found many Macrocephali, that is, such Long Heads, as no 
other Nation had the like. 1837 Syn. Smitn Let. Singleton, 
The objection of certain fiephek c animalcula to the use of 
small-tooth combs. 1844 G.S. Faser Eight Dissert. (1845) 
11. 382 The Cephalic Teraphim of the Rabbins. a1845 Bariam 
fugol, Leg. (1876) 370 Spinning away on his cephalic pivot. 

. Curing or relieving disorders of the head. 
1656 Ripetey Pract. Physic 169 With Cephalick powders. 
I Farqunar Beaux’ Strat. wt. i, Shall 1 send to your 
other, Child, for a little of her Cephalick Plaister to put to 
the Soals of your Feet? 1776 Wituerine Bot. Arrangem. 
(1796) I. 270 The plants .. are odoriferous, cephalic, and re- 
solvent. 1813 Max. Epcewortn Patron. 1. xx. 351 He 
ordered some cephalic snuff to be administered. 
B. sé. 1. A cephalic remedy. 

1656 Rincrey Pract. Physi¢e 56 Conserve of Roses .. min- 

led with hot Cephalicks. 1766 P. Browne Jamaica 117 

tis a gentle cephalic and diaphoretic. 


| skull’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 


ccas) 


2. Short for cephalic snuff. 

3828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 182 ‘lake a pinch of cephalic 
from the little agate box. 1834 Beckrorp [faly 11. 165 A 
pinch of her best cephalic. 

+Cephalical, ¢. Ovs. 
=prec., in various senses, 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabedhoner's Bk. Physicke 54/1 Phie- 
botomize also the Cephalicalle vayne. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ 
Surg. ur vi. 234 The medicine must be Cephalical. 

Hence Cepha-lically adv., in relation to the head. 

3852 Dana Crust. u. 1412 Number of annuli cephalically 
absorbed. 1874 — Text-Bk. Geol. 342 Improvement in the 
- organs of the head, that is, cephaleally. 

Cephalicstic, a. rare. [f. Gr. mepadn + -IsT + 
-Ic.]_ Pertaining to the head. Improper synonym 
of CEPHALIC. 

18.. I. Taycor (in Ogilvie) A cranium, the cephalistic 
head-quarters of sensation. 


| Cephalitis (sefaloitis). Afed. [f. Gr. wepary 
+ -1T18.] ‘Inflammation of the brain and its 
membranes ; all inflammatory conditions of the 
central nervous system’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1811 Hooren Afed. Dict. 1888 F. Vacnet /nfanticide 
4 Deaths. ascribed to convulsions, cephalitis, meningitis. 
Cephalization (se:falsizz-fan). Avo/. [f. as 
if from a vb. *cephalize (f. Gr. nepadn + -1ZE) + 
-ATION: cf. sfectalization.] A term introduced 
by Dana to express the degree to which the head is 
developed and dominates over the rest of the body. 

1864 QO. Frul, Sc. 1. 523 Mr. James D. Dana has con- 
tinued the publication of his memoir on the classification of 
animals, based on the principle of Cephalization. 1880 
Libr. Univ. Knowl. WI. 632 Degrees of cephalization may 
be illustrated by the subdivisions of the mammalia. 


So Ce'phalized a., organized with a head, having 
the head developed. 

1862 Dana Max. Geol, 596 Cephalized species. 

Cephalo-(se'falo), combining form of Gr. cepaay 
head, used as the first element in many technical 
words : 

a. in combinations, such as ce-phalo-bra‘n- 
chiate a. [see Brancniate], having gills upon the 
head ; ce-phalo-catha‘rtic a., ‘purging the head’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.); cephalo-extra-‘ctor, an instru- 
ment for extracting a foctus by the hcad; ce-phalo- 
humeral a. [sce HuMERAL], name of a muscle in 
the horse and othcr animals, analogous to the cleido- 
mastoid part of thc stemo-cleido-mastoid in man; 
ce:phalo-orbital a. [sce ORBITAL], sce quot.; 
ce:phalo-phary'ngeal @. [sce PilAKYNGEAL], re- 
lating to the head and pharynx; ce:phalo- 
rhachi-dian a. [Gr. fcxis spine], belonging to 
the head and the spine, cerebro-spinal ; ce-phalo- 
spinal a., bad synonym of prec. 

b. in derivative formations, as Ce-‘phalocele 
[see Cer], a tumour in the head. Ce*phalo- 
graph [Gr. -ypages writer], an instrument by 
which the contour of the head inay be reproduced 
on paper. Cephalo-graphy [Gr. -ypagia writ- 
ing], a description of the head. Ce:phalohs- 
mo‘meter is, ala blood + hérpoy measure], an 
instrument for measuring variations of blood-pres- 
sure in the head. Cephalo‘logy, ‘a treatise on the 
head’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). + Ce‘phaloma:ncy [Gr. 
poyreia divination], divination by means of a head 
(see quot.), Cephalomant [Gr. pday7is diviner), 
a professor of cephalomancy. Cephalo-meter 
[Gr. yézpor measure], ‘an instrument formerly 
used for ascertaining the size of the foetal head 
during parturition; also, an instrument used in 
the measurement of the diffcrent angles of the 
Cephalo‘phorous a. 
(Gr. -popos bearing], having a distinct head, 


(f as prec. +-aL.] 


‘ applied to the Cephalates among molluses. Ce- 


phalo‘pterous a. (Gr. mrépoy wing], having a 
winged or feathered head. Ce‘phalosta:t [Gr. 
orarés standing], a head-rest ; an instrument for fix- 
ing the head during an operation. Cephalo‘stegite 
[Gr. oréyev to cover closely + -iTx], ‘the anterior 
division of the large calcified dorsal shield of 
Podophthalmia’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Ce-phalota'xus 
[L. faxus yew), Bot., a genus of Conifers, called 
Cluster flowered Yew, natives of N.China snd 
Japan. Ce-phaloto:me [Gr. -ropos adj., cutting], 
‘an instrument for cutting or breaking down the 
head of the foetus in the operation of embryotomy ’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cephalo'tomist [see -isT], one 
skilled in cephalotomy. Cephalo-tomy (Gr. -ro- 
pla sb., cutting], the dissection of the head ; also, 
the operation mentioned under cephalotome. Ce- 
phalotra-ctor, a term for the midwifery forceps. 
Ce'phalotri‘be (Gr. rpifar to rub, bruise], an in- 
strument used in cephalotripsy. Ce‘phalotri:psy 
(Gr. rpifas rubbing, bruising], the operation of 
crushing the head of the foetus with a cephalo- 
tribe, in cases of difficult delivery. 


CEPOUS. 


with the *cephalo-hamometer. 188: Mivart Caé 137 The 
origin of the *cephalo-humeral. a 1693 Urqunart Rabelais 
un, xxv, *Cephalomancy, often practised amongst the High 
Germans in their boiling of an Asses Head upon burn. 
ing Coals, 1860 Reape Kighth Commandm. 202 The 
“cephalomant is he who opposes a priori reasoning, or mere 
assumption, to direct evidence, present or actessttie 1878 
BartLey tr. Topinard’s pat? u. iil 296 A special 
By aed fbid. u. it, 232 The sum of the volume 
of both orbits thus obtained he compares with the cere. 
bral capacity. This is the *cephalo-orbital index. 1839~- 
47 Tonn Cyel, Anat. U1. ms/2 This aponeurosis, named 
*cephalo-pharyngeal. /dfd. V. 106/1 The *cephalorachidian 
fluid, 1870 RoLLeston Axim. Life 91 The anterior portion 
of the carapace is called the *cephalostegite, 1883 /farfer's 
Mag. Apr. 726/2 A *cephalotaxus—a_yew-like Japanese 
plant—with very light foliage. 1869 Eng. Mech. 19 Mar. 
577/2 A *cephalotomist and neurologist. 1836-9 Tonn Cyc/, 
Anat. V1, 332/2 The necessity of performing *cephalotomy. 
1860 Cnurcnite, Adidwifery 366 M. Baudeloque junr. has 
invented an instrument which he calls a ‘*cephalotribe’. 
‘| Leisumay Afidwifery xxxii, “Cephalotripsy. 

ephaloid (se'faloid), a. [a. Gr. xepadoesdqs 
head-shaped : see’-o1p.] Shaped like a head; ‘in 
Bot. having the appearance of a capitulum’. 

1847 in Craic. 

Cephalopod (se‘faléped). [prob. a. mod.F. 
cephalopods, -es, ad, mod.L. cephalopoda: see next.) 
An animal of the class Cephalopoda. 

1826 Kirsy & Spence Zsttomol, (1828) IV. xlv. 243 The 
Cephal have no smell. 1838-6 Topn Cyc/. Anat. 
1. 519, ephalopods resembling the Nautilus. 188: A/odern 
Rev. I. No. 5. 45 The habits of a cephalopod. 

ll Seti a acid (sef. lp pedi), sb. pl. Lool. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. wepadq head + mobs (w03-) foot. 
For the sing. cephalopod or cephalopodan is used.] 

The most highly organized class of A/ol/usca, 
characterized by a distinct head with ‘arms’ or 
tentacles attached to it; comprising Cuttle-fishes, 
the Nautilus, etc., and numerons fossil species. 

1802 Med. Frul. VII. 372 The cuttlefish, one of the 
cephalopoda, 1851 Ricnarpson Geol. viii. 230 The Cepha- 
lopoda have .. their locomotive organs arranged round the 
head, in the form of eight or more arms or tentacula. P 

Hence Cephalo-podal, Ce:phalopo'dic ads. 
next. ; Cephalo‘podan a., in same sense; sé. 
CEPHALOPOD. 

1885 A. Stewart Twit Ben Nevis § GZ. iii. 25 Arrived at 
the years of Cephalopodal discretion. 1854 Huxzey in 
Woodward Mollusca (1856) 447 It takes on the cephalopodic 
form. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (1872) 390 ‘Tbe cepha- 
lopodic character. 

Cephalopodous (sefalgpddas), a. [f. prec. + 
-0vs.] Belonging to the Cephalopoda ; pertaining 
to or characteristic of a cephalopod. 

1833 BSlackw. Mag. XXXIV. 392. 1877 Iuxtey Anat. 
fuv, An. viii. 528 ‘The apparent resemblances between the 
cephalodous and the vertebrate eye. - 

Gephalot, ~ote (sefalgt, -ovt). Chem. [in F. 
cephalote, {. Gr. xepadky head.] ‘A name applied 
by Couerbe to a yellow elastic fatty substance, 
insoluble in alcohol, but soluble in ether, which 
he obtained from the brain’ (Watts Dict. Chem.). 

Cephalothorax (sefilopoereks). Zool. [f. 
Gr. xepady head + Tnopax; see quot. 1535.) 
The anterior division of the body, consisting of 
the coalesced head and thorax, in certain Arach- 
sida and Crustacea (as common spiders and crabs). 

1835 Kirsy //aé. & fnst. Anim. The head and trunk.. 
forming together what he [Latreille] names a cephalothorax. 
1861 J. Buackwate fist. Spiders 1. Introd, 1 Spiders, with 
few exceptions, have acephalo-thorax. 1880 Huxtey Cray- 
Fish 19 The fore part is termed the Cephalothorax. 

fence Ce-:phalothora‘cio a. 

85x Ricntarnson Geol. vili. 260 The King-Crabs .. lave 
the y covered with a lige cephalo-thoracic shield. 1859 
Tonp rad cl, Anat, V. 299/t ‘he cephalo-thoracic division, 

Cephalous (sefalos), a. [f. Gr. xepad-7 head 
+-ous.] = CEPIALATE. 

3874 Carrenter Ment, Phys. 1. ii. (1879) 49 In the Cephal- 
ous Mollusks, we always find a pair of ganglia situated in 
the head. 4 ? 

+ Ce‘phen. Oés. [a. Gr. «npny drone-bee.] A 
drone-bee. 

fx60r Hottann /iny 1. 318 The Drones at the beginning 
be termed Sirenes or Copbenes:} wee. C. Butter Fe. 
Mon. 1.(1623) C iij, They will..call out the Drones, yea and 

ul] out the Cephens that are shut vp in the cells. 1657 S. 
Roxen Pot, Flying- Ins. 21 They lay their Cephen 
in a wide comb by themselves, . 

Cepi-vorous, a. xouce-wid. [f. L. céfa onion + 
-wor-us devouring + -0U8.] Feeding on onions. 

1864 WessteR cites STERLING for cepevorons. < 

Cepotaph (si‘petaf). rare. [ad. Gr. xnnora- 
quov, f, Kijmos garden + rdpos tomb.] (See quot.) 

1846 C. MartLano CA. is Cataconibs iil. 67 The word ce- 
potaph is derived from tHe Greek xnzord¢ror, a tomb in a 
garden. As the cinerary urns occupied but little space, .the 
ashes of the dead were generally deposited in the garden 
or courtyard of the house. ‘ 

+ Ce‘pous, a. Oés. [f. L. capa, céfa onion + 
-ous.] Like an onion ; bulbous. 

1657 Tomson Nenou's Disp. 265 Its root is cepous, 
crass and white. 4 

+ Ceptionable, a Oés. rare—', Shortened 
forin of EXCEPTIONABLE. ’ 

170a Lng. Theophrast. 23 Judges in their own case, being 


3871 W. A. Hanmonn Dis. Nerv. Syst. 56 Experiments | suspected of Partiality, are therefore ceptionable. 


CERACEOUS. 


Cepture, -tyr, obs. forms of ScerTky. 

Ceraceous (sirél-fas), a. [f. 1. céra wax + 
-ackous.] Of the nature of wax, waxy. 

1768 Tucker Lé. Nat, (1852) I. 389 Ceraccous injections. 
1796 De Serra in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 502 An aggre- 
gate of solid parts, of a ceraceous appearance. 

Cera‘ginous, @. [?f. pt 

1657 Tomtinson Renou's Disp. 407 Pliny mentions another 
sort.. which he refers to ceragipous honey. 

Cerago (sit2tgo). [f. L. eéva wax.] Bee-bread. 

1839 in Crass; also in later Dicts. 

Cerain (siv're)in). Chem. [f. L.céra wax + -IN.] 


“A name applied by Boudet and Boissenot to the . 


portion of beeswax which is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, and, according to thcir statement, 1s not 
saponified by potash. It appears to be chiefly 
impure myricin’ (Watts Dict. Chem.). 

Ceral (sieral), ¢. [f. (in sense 1) CERE, or 
(in sense 2) L. cer-a+-AL.] 3 

1. Pertaining to the Cere of a bird’s bill. 

1874 Coves Birds N.-IV. 605 Ceral longer than the ungual 
portion of the bill. 

2. Relating to wax. 

1883 S. WAINWRIGHT Sci. Sophisms ix. 181 Had Mr, Dar- 
win lived two thousand years ago, his ceral experiments 
might have furnished a target for the shaftsof Aristophanes. 

Cerame‘an, a. xouce-wd, [f. Gr. wepapevs a 
potter+-aN.] Of or pertaining to a potter, 

1783 Burney in Parr’s Wks. (1828) VII. 386, 1 praised 
Potter’s Ode exceedingly, even when I had been stark mad 
at his pompous, saucy, ceramean criticisms. ; 

Ceramic (s/ree'mik), a. EO) Also keramic. 
[ad. Gr. xepayuxds of or for pottery, Kepapury 
(réxvn) the potter's art, pottery, f. «épapos potter’s 
earth, pottery. Cf. F. céramigue.] 

1. Of or pertaining to pottery, esp. as an art. 

(Not in Craic 1847.] 1850 J. Marrvat Pottery § Pore. 
Introd., The Plastic or Keramic [ed¢. 1868 Ceramic] Art. 
1862 THornpury Turner 1. 245 About 1775 Mr. Wedgwood 
. began to introduce high art into ceramic manufacture. 
1879 Academy 38 Imitations of ancient ceramic work. 


2. As sé. in ~/, The ceramic art, the art of | 


making pottery. 

18s9 Guiuick & Times Paint. 30 Writers on ceramics. 

1879 Academy 38 (ct rticte) Recent Ceramics. 

eramist (scramist). Also keramist. [f. 
CrenaM-ic +-18t.] Onc skilled in making pottery ; 
a ceramic artist. 

1855 tr. Labarte’s Arts Mid. Ages viii. 287 ‘The Kera- 
mists of Pesaro. 1865 E. Merevarp Ie igwood 1. 63 
‘The Italian ceramists. 1875 Fortnum J/afolica xt. 109 An 
accomplished ceramist of Urbania. . 

+ Ceramite. Obs. [a. F. ceranette (Cotgr.), iu 
both senses, ad. Gr. «epapiris, f. «épapos (see above).] 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Ceramite, a precious stone of the 
colour of Tyle. @ 1693 Urquuart Radefais wu. v, A kiud of 
Potters Earth, which is called Ceramzste. 

Ceramo‘graphy. 
writing: see -GRAPHY.] 
tion of pottcry. 

1853 C. T. Newton £ss, Archeol. 53 Ceramography pre- 
sents to the student of art another and special interest. 

Cerargyrite (sirisdgirait). Ai. [iinproperly 
f. Gr. xépas (xepar-) horn + dpyepos silver + -1TE.] 
Native chloride of silver, horn silver. 

1868 Dana Min. 115 Ceratargyrite, the proper derivative, 
being coptracted to cerargyrite. 

Cerasin (se'rasin). Chem. [f. L. cevasus cherry- 
tree+-IN.] The insoluble portion of the guin 
which exudes from the cherry, and other trees, 

1838 T. THouson Chem. Org. Bodies 677 Probably arabin 
was originally in the same state with cerasin. 1854 Ba.- 
rour Bot. 29. ¥ 

+Cerasine, Afin. Ods- 

1862 C. Sueranp AYin. 441 An old name for both meudipite 
and phosgenite, which were formerly pot se; arated, 

Ce-rasite, J/iz, Another form of CERASINE. 

1844 Dasa Alin. 275. ; 

+Cerast(e. Oés. [a. I’. ccéraste (Cotgr.), ad. 
L. cerastzs, a. Gr. kepaorys.) = next. 

1572 Bossewett, Armorie i. 62 b, O. beareth sable, a 
ceraste nowey d’Argent. This is an horned Serpente, as 
Isidore saithe. 1608 TorseLt Serfents 732 Cerasts and 
lean Hamorths are ever lame. 

iCerastes (sire'st?z). Zood. [L. cerastés, a. 
Gr. xepdorns horned, a horned serpent, f. «épas 
hom] A gcuus of venomous serpents found in 
Africa and some parts of Asia, having a projecting 
scale or ‘horn’ above each eyc ; the horned viper. 
Early and poctic uses arc drawn vaguely from 
Pliny, and other ancient writers, who probably 
meant a specics of the same genus. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxxi. 794 Cerastes is 
an hornid serpent. 1591 Svivester Du Barfas 1. vi. (1641) 
51/1 Th’ horned Cerastes, th’ Alexandrian Skink. 1625 kK 

Lone tr. Barclay's A ens 1. ffi. 10 Like the new-horn’d 
Cerastes, violent. 1667 Mu.ton ?. £. x. 525 Cerastes 
hornd, Hydrus, and Ellops drear. @1g11 Ken Afyainoth. 
Wks, 1721 III. 20 As horn’d Cerastes wont to... watch for 
Mischief in a beaten Road. 1814 Cary Dante's [nf 1x. 42 
Adders and cerastes crept Instead of hair, and their fierce 
temples bound. 1863 Woov Nat. //ist. iti. 107 The true 
Cerastes or Horned Viper is a native of Northern Africa. 

Cerate (sieret). Aled. Also 7 cerat. [ad. L. 
cérdtum cerate, neut. pa. pple. of czrdre to cover 


[f. Gr. xépapos + -ypaia 
The historical deserip- 


229 


with wax, which seems to have in use varied with 


corétum, a. Gr. xypwrdy cerate, neut. of Knpwrds | 


waxed, covered with wax, f. knpodv to cover with 
wax. Cf. F. cévad (in Cotgr.), in 16th c. cérof.) 

A kind of stiff ointment composed of wax to- 
gether with lard or oil and other ingredients. 

1543 Tranenon Vigo's Chirurg. vin. 199 The description 
of Oyntments, Cerates, Playsters, etc. 1658 Row.axp 
Moufet's Theat. Ins. 916 \t [wax] is also the ground of all 
Cerats and Plaisters. 1810 Huxry fem. Chem, (1840) 11. 
294 Fixed oils unite with wax, and form. .cerates. 

Ce‘rated, a. [f. L. cerdt-us waxed (sce prce.) 
+-ED.] ‘Waxed, covered with wax’ (J.). 

1730-6 in Baitey; thence in Jousxson and later Dicts. 

+Ceratine, a. Obs.-° [ad. L. cerasina, or Gr. 
xeparivys ‘the fallacy called the Horns, thus 
stated in Diog. L. vil. 187, «€ 7¢ ob dweBares, 
rodro txes* wépara be obx anéBades’ Képata dpa 
zyas’, If you have not east a thing (away), you 
have it: but you have not cast horns; therefore 
you have horns.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Ceratine, as cerating arguments, 
sophistical and intricate arguments, 1678-96 Puitirs, 
Ceratine, Horny, as Ceratine Arguinents, Horny and subtile 
Arguments. 1721-1800 BalLey (fron Blount), : 

Ceratinous (sire‘tinas), a. [f. Gr. xeparivos 
of horn, horny (f. «épas horn) +-ous.] Of horny 
structure or nature. 

1881 Atheneum 18 June 818/1 The existence of ceratinous 
material in the skeleton. e 

+ Ceration. Oés. [ad. med.L. cération-em, im 
FP, cévation, noun of action f. L. eérdre to smear 
with wax, to wax.) ‘Alchemical term for the 
action of covering anything with wax, or of softening 
a hard substance . .not capable of being liquefied ; 
also, the fixation of mercury’ (Syd. Soc. Lev). 

1610 B. Jonson Akh. u.v, Name the vexations, and the 
inartyrizations of mettalls in the worke.. Putrefaction, Soln- 
tion, Ablution. .Calcination, Ceration, and Fixation. 1678 
R. R{ussenr} Geder ut. 4. xviii. 139 Ceration is the molliti- 
cation of an hard ‘hing not fusible unto Liquefaction. 1721- 
1800 BaiLey, Ceration, among Cheaistes the making of a 
Substance fit to be dissolved, or melted. 1727-51 Cuampnrs 
Cyct., Ceration, in chymistry, the operation of waxing. 

Ceratite (se'ratait). [f. Gr. «épas, eepat- horn 
+-1TE.] A fossil Cephalopod, with a discoidal shell 
having lobed sutures, with the lobes oviculated. 

1847 Axstep sluc. World vii. 119 Among the cuttle-fish.. 
there is a curious example. .known as the Ceratite. 

|| Ceratinm (siréifiim). Hot. [L. ceratinm = 
siligua, a. Gr. keparioy carob-bean, Zi. little horn, 
dim. of xépas horn: the application is modern.) 

A long slender one-celled many-secded superior 
fruit, shaped like a sédéqua, but having placente 
alternate with the lobes of the stigina. 

1880 Gray Sol. Tc.rt-b%. 402 Ceratium, a siliquiform cap. 
sule, such as that of Corydalis, Cleome, ete. 

+ Cerative, z. 04s. [f L. cerdt- ppl. stem of 
cerare to wax! see -1VE.) That causes ceratiou. 
Also as sd. a cerative substance. 


all Elements. 1678 R. R[vssec] tr. Geber w. xxiii. 269 
Our other Plitosophical Cerative Water. 


Cerato- (serito), combining form of Gr. xépas, 
xepar- hom, used chietly to denote relation to a 
cornu or horn, as of the hyoid bonc, or to the 
cornea; as in Cerato-branchial (-brenkial), a. 
Auat. (Gr. Bpayxea gills), cpithet of one of the 
main portions of permanent branchial cartilage 
in fishes and Amphibia ; where there are only two 
segments the lower is the cerato-branchial. Ce- 
ratocele (-s/l), /athol. [Gr. «Aq tumour, rup- 
ture], a hernia of the cornea of the cye. Cerato- 
glossal (-glysal), a. dual, (Gr. yAwooa tongue), 
pertaining to the ccrato-glossus muscle. Cerato- 
glossus (-gly'sis), ‘that part of the hyoglossus 
inuscle which arises from the cornu of the hyoid 
bone’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cerato-hyal (-hoial), a. 
[see Ilyorp], the part of the hyoid arch in mam- 
mals below the styloid proccss. Cerato-hyoid 
(hairoid), @., epithct of a bundle of muscular 
fibres (see quot.). Ceratophy lous, a. [Gr. pia- 
doy lcaf], horn-leaved; having simple, linear, 
subulate leaves. Ce-ratophyte (-fait), Zoo/. [Gr. 
gurév plant; cf. coophyte], a kind of coral polyp, 
the internal axis of which has the appearance of 
wood or horn, Ce‘ratoplasty (-pli:sti), Aled. 
[Gr. mAdooav to form, mould), ‘the artificial 
restoration of the cornea’. Ce-ratostome (-stéum), 
Bot, (Gr. ordpoe mouth], ‘a perithcctum with an 
elongated and firm-walled ucck’. Ce-ratotome 
(-toum), [Gr. -ropos cutting], ‘a knife for dividing 
the cornea’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1849-52 Topp Cyct, clual. IV. 1144/2 Each arch. -consists 
of a short inferior piece .. surmounted by a long, curved 
piece, the cerato-branchial. 1880 GuntTHER Fishes 58 The 
next much longer one, the ceratobranchial. 1849-52 Topp 
Cycl. Anal. lV. 1150/2, 1 would suggest the name of Cerato- 
glossal for it. /é/d. 1133/1 The cerato-glossus arising from 
the greater comua. /47d. 1144/1 Two long and stout cylin. 
drical pieces, the cerato-hyals. 1854 R. OWEN in Circ. Sc. 


ace Asumoe Chym. Collect. 51 Oit it self, the cerative of | 


CERCOPITHECUS. 


| (c. 1165) 1 I. 52/1 The ceratohyal part of the hamapophysis. 
1849-52 Toop Cyc, duat. IV. 1150/2 A cerato-hyoid passing 
from the posterior cornua to the uro-hyal. 

Ce‘rature. ? Obs. [ad. L. cérdtira a waxing, 
f. cérdre to wax.] The application of a cerate. 

1730-6 Daney, Ceradure, a ressing. 

Ceraunics (sir§niks), 56. f/. rare. [f. Gr. 
xepavves thunderbolt +-1cs: see -1¢.) That branch 
of physies which treats of heat and electricity. 

In mod. Dicts, : 

+ Ceraunite (s/rp'noit). Obs. [ad. Gr. wepav- 
virns (Aidos), f. xepavyds thunderbolt.]  ‘Thnnder- 
_ stone’: applied by some carly mincralogists to 

a metcorite or to meteoric iron; by others to he- 
lemnites, and to flint arrow-heads of prehistoric 
timcs viewed as ‘ thundcr-bolts’. 

1814 T. ALLAN Min. Nomen. 10 Ceraunite (used as at sy+ 
nony'm of meteoric iron or stone’. 1822 1. CLEVELAND Vis. 

| 269 Ceraunite, or thunderstone often belongs to jasper. 

eraunoscope (sirpndskdep). [ad. Gr. xe- 
pavvooxomefoy a machine for producing stage- 
thunder.) An apparatus used by the ancients in 
their inysteries to imitate thunder and lightning. 

1827 Moore /picurean (1839) 220 note, Initations of the 
noise of earthquake and thunder..by means of the Ceraun- 
oscope, and other such contrivances. 

||Cerbas. Oés. A supposed tree of vast cir- 

' eumference, formerly rumoured to grow in the 
West Indies. 

1598 Syivester Du Bartas u. i,t. (1641186/r Yet envying 
all the massie Cerbas fame, Sith fifty pases can but clasp 
the same. 1623 Cockeram i, Ceréas, an Indean Uree 
fifteene fathom about. 

Cerberean sobiv'riin.,@. Improp.-ian. [I.. 
Cerbere-us, {. Cyrperus.) Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling Cerberus. So Cerberic. 

1628 M. Lavson Syon's Plea 24 Such Cerhercan Horters ¢ 
as shut the gates upon Christ» Friends, and intertain his 
foes. 1667 Mitiox J’. £. u. 655 A cry of Hell llounds 
never ceasing bark'd With wide Cerbereau_ months. 19731 
Swirt Cassinus & P., But hark, The loud Cerberiaun uiple 
bark, 1787 Map, D'Arsiay Diary 11842) EEE. 420 By no 
means so inuch disconcerted as by a similar CerZeri detec- 
lion. 1817 Cotrrce Bing. Lit, x, (1870) 90 Cerberean 
whelps of feud and stander. 

Cerberus (si1bérés). [Lat., a. Gr. KépBepos.] 
In Greek and Latin mythology the proper name 
of the watch-dog whieh gnarded the entrance of 
the infernal regions, represented as having three 

' heads. Used allusively, esp. in phrase, fo give « 
sop to Cerberus (so as to stop his mouths for the 
moment : ef. c/veld VI. 417). 

| 61386 Cuaverr JMonkes T. 112 He drow out Cerberus, the 
hound of helle. 1513 Dovcnas o2wefs vi. vi. 69 Cerberus, 
the hidduus bund .-Qubam tik the prophetes.. sop stepit 
intill hunny... gan cast. 1632 Mitton L'fMegro z Melan- 
choly, of berus and blackest Midnight born. 1640 Sik 
BE. Derine Sp. on Retig. 64 Dec. v.14 A three-fold Chimera, 

a monster to our Lawes, a Cerberus to our Religion. 1695 

Coxcreve Love for £.1, iv. 17 If Lean give that Cerberus 

a sop, | shall be at rest for one Day. 1773 Footr Nadvoé 1, 

There is but one way of managing here? 1 must give the 

Cerberus a sop, | suppose. 1825 Hor. Sst Garties + 

Graz., 1 will throw down a napoleon, as a sop to Cerberus. 

b. attrio. 

1807 W. lavixc Sadmag. (1824) 6 We keep more than a 
Cerberus Watch over the golden niles of femate deticacy. 

|| Cercaria (serké"ria). Zoo/, [mod.L., f. Gr. 
«épxos tail.] A kind of trematode worm or fluke 


in its second larval staye, shaped like a tadpole, 
| found as a parasite in the bodies of molluscs. 


Formerly supposed to be a genus of Infusoria. 
1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Aiugd. 159 In these yellow 
worms, which are about 2 lines long .. the Cercaria:, which 

are the larva: of the actnal Itukes, are developed, 1897 

Huxtey dat. fav. dna, iv. 204 The Cercaria has a long 

tail with lateral membranous expansions, 

_ ence Cerca‘rial, Cerca'rian, Cerca-riform 
| ads. 

1876 Benepen slain, Parasites 45 This trematode passes 
its cercarial life freely in thesea. 1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. 
Hl. 113/2 The Cercarian tribe. 1869 Nicuoison Zool. xxiv. 
(1880) 237 In inany cases the larva: are ‘cercartiform ” or 
“tailed”. 1897 Huxtey Anat. (nv. dn. iv. 205 Having 
undergone no Cerearian metamorphosis. /6f. xii. 675 The 
‘Y'rematoda, with their cercariform larvae. 

Ceree, obs. f. SEARCE to sift. 

+Cerceaus. Oés. rare). [a. OF. cerceau-s:— 
L. cfrcellus, dim, of civeus, circedus anything bent 
into a ring or arch, a hoop.) A hoop. 

1340 Al yend.159 Hi went ayen ase dep pe cerceaus. 

||\Gercelle. Oés. [OlF. cercc/le (mod.F. sar- 
celle), med.L. cercella:—L. guerquedula.] The 
teal duck. ‘ 

1387 Trevisa Higden I. 371 Seynt Colinan his briddes .. 
beep i-cleped cercelles (Higden cercetiz| and comep home- 
liche to manis honde. 

Cercle, obs. form of CIRCLE. 

Cercomonad (s3ikomg'nad). Zool. [ad. nod.L. 
cercomouas, f. Gr. Képkos tail + povds: see Monan.] 
An infusorial entozoon of the genus Cercomonas. 

186r Hume tr. A/oguin-Tandou u. vu, 407 The Cerco- 
monads are extremely active. _ ‘ i 

|| Cercopithecus (sSskopipr-kos). Zool. (L. 
cercoptthécus, a. Gr. KepkomiOnxos a long-tailed 
monkey, f. xépos tail+i@yxos ape.) A genus 


CERE. 


of long-tailed monkeys found in Africa, having | 


check-pouches, and callosities on the buttocks. 

Ilence Cercopithe'coid a., akin to this genus, 

1572 BossewELt Armoriec uu. 48 ‘Twoo Apes Cercopetikes 
in ieatentt. 1883 New Mork Natio 29 Wee) 281/r A cer- 
copithecoid monkey. 

erd, Cf, Cairn, L. cerdo. 

1885 MeCrie Sketches & Stud, 30 The family furnished 
cerds or artificers to the monastery. 

Cere (siv1), sb. Ornith. Also 5, 7, 9 sere, 9 
sear. [a. F. ctre wax, cere:—L. céra wax; also 
in med.L. in this sense.] 

The naked wax-like membrane at the base of the 
beak in certain birds, in which the nostrils are 
pierced. It is supposed to be an organ of touch. 


[c ra30 Fripericus I], De Fatcoutous u. (Du Cange), Pars 
illa corii..ubi sunt nares, quam vocamus ceram.] 1486 Sd. 
St. Afbans A viija, The skynne abowt your hawkys leggis 
& her fete is callyd the Serys of her eggis & here fete. 
1610 Guitiim /feraddry m1. xx. (1660) 223 The Yollow be- 
tween the Beak and the Eys (of a Hawk] is called the 
Sere. 1767 G. Waite Sedborue 9 Sept., With regard to the 
falco .. its cere and feet were yellow. 185z Berton /ad- 
conry Indus viii. 76 A splendid goshawk .. with .. bright 
yellow sear. 1875 Buakt Zool. 98 The nostrils are placed 
at the anterior margin of the cere. 

Cere (sis), v. Forms: 5-7 sere, 6 ceare, 
eeere, (cerre), 6-7 sear, 7 seare, 4- cere. [a. 
¥. civer :—L. cérdre to wax, f. céra wax.] 

+1. ¢rans. To smear or cover with wax, to wax. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonues ee vil. 374 Miweys. stoke a 
threde of sylke and cered it well. 1580 Hottysaxp 7reas. 
Fr. Tong, Bougicr, toceare veluct, or any silk cloth. 1602 
Houtaxn Pity 11. 425 If the vessells be sered with wax. 

2. a. To wrap in a cerecloth. +b. To anoint 
with spices, etc.; also (app.) to embalm (ofs.). 

¢1465 Lng. Chron. (1856) 21 He leet close and sere him in 
lynne cloth alle save the visage. 1494 Fasyan 160 Y* corps 
-.to seryd and enoynied with ryche and precyous 
Lawmys. 1555 Fardle Factous 1. ¥. 78 Vhen do thei ceare 
it [the bodye] ouer with mirrhe and cinamome. 1557 A. 
Arthur (W. Corcanp) v. viii, Ccere themin thre score folde 
of ceered cloth. «1580 J. looker Sir #. Carew in cl rchzol. 
XXVIV. 144 His body beinge unbowelled and throughtlye 
seared, he was then chested. 1608 Tourneur Acv. [rag. 
1. ii, The bowel'd Corps May be seard in. 1790 Pensanr 
Four Scotl, 1. 284 The body..was embalnied, cered and 
wrapped in lead. % 

+e. To shut up (a corpse in a coffin} ; to seal 
np (in lead, or the like). Ods. 

1525 Ly. Bernens Frotss. 11. coxxvi[xxii). 706 His body 
was enbaumed and seared in lead and couered. 


fei SuAKs. Cyd. 1.1. 116 Seare vp my embracements from 
a oneat, With bonds of death. 1818 Suettey Fudian 4 
‘Vad. 437 Let thesilent ycars Be closed and cered over their 
inemory. ¥ 

Cere, obs. form of SERE. 

Cereal (sier/al), @. and sé. [ad. L. Cerealis 
pertaining to Ceres, the goddess of agriculture : 
cf, mod.}. céréale.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to corn or edible grain. 

1818 CoLEBROOKE fee Cofon, Corn 20 Wheat .. is, of 
all the cereal seeds, the best adapted to the making of bread. 
1853 G. Jounston Nyt, Hist. &. Bord, 1.19 ‘Vhe sylvan and 
cereal grounds of Blanerne. 1872 Ouver Elem. Bot. u. 276 
Corn- producing or Cereal Grasses, called Cereals, ; 

B. sé. (usually in f/. ; also in Lat. form cercalia.) 
A name given to those plants of the order 
Graminacex or grasses which are cultivated for 
their seed as human food; commonly comprised 
under the name corn or grain. (Sometimes ex- 


tended to cultivated leguminous plants.) 

3832 Veg. Subst. ood 10 The chief corn-plants, or cerealia, 
are wheat, rye, barley, oats, millet, rice, and maize. 1868 
Darwin Ania. § OU 1. ix. 318 The slow and gradual im- 
provement of our cereals, 1872 Baker AUle Tribut. iv. 54 
The cultivation of this cereal, 

“; Used to render L. Cerealia, ancient Roman 
games in honour of Ceres. 

1600 Ilotann Livy xxx. xxxix. 768 The Dictatour and 
Generall .. exhibited the games called Cereales.. to the 
honour of Ceres. ; 

Hence Cerea‘lian, Cerea‘lio ad/s.; Ce'realism 
(after vegelartanisnt). 

1849 Tuoreau Week Concord Riv. 235 These cercealian 
blossoms expanded. 188: Academy 1 Oct. 252 A vast 
cerealic and frngifcrous region. 1888 G. J. Hotvoake in 
Co-operative News 14 Apr. 337 The progress which vege- 
tarianism, or rather cerealism, is making everywhere. 

Cerealin (sivrialin). Cem. Tertod. f. pree. + 
-1N.]_ A nitrogenous substance found in bran, 
closcly resembling diastase. 

186: Tynes 26 Oct. 6/5 The internal coat of the wheaten 
grain. .is an infinitely more important alimentary substance 
than its mere bulk wonld indicate .. ‘his substance, which 
has been named by the discoverer [M. Mége Mouries) ‘ce- 
realine’, has a most powerful solvent action in the presence 
of warmth ond moisture in gluten and starch. 1883 A’uow- 
ledge 10 Aug. 93/2 Cerealin shares with some of the other 
albuminoids this peculiar property [sweetness]. 

+ Cerealious, 2. O/s. = CEREAL a. 

@ 1682 Six T. Browne Tracts (2685) 16 Any cdulious or 
cerealious Grains, 

+Cerebel. Oés. Phys. Also -ell. [ad. L.cercbel- 
dum (cf, OF. cervel, ¥. cerveau).] = CEREBELLUM. 

16ar Burton Anat, Sfed. u.i. u. iv, The Cerebell or little 
braine and marrowe of the back-bone. 1713 Dertuan PAys.- 
Theol, (1727) 320 ‘The Base of the Brain and Cerebell. 1829 


230 


H. Busx Tea 28 Whose unctuous fumes by sovereign power 
dispel All other vapours from the cerebel. 1836 A. WALKER 
Beauty iu Wont, 158 ‘Vhe thinking organs, namely, the or- 
gans of sense, cerebrum and cerebel. 

Cerebellar (serébe'liz), a. Phys. [f. next + 
-AR.] Of or pertaining to the cerebellum. 

3831 R. Knox Clogue!’s Anat. 752 The inferior cerebellar 
veins. 1855 Bain Senses & /nt. 1. iv. § 11 Te other inove- 
ments may be cerebellar. 

So Cerebe‘llic a. 

3835-6 Topp Cyel. Auat, L. 279/x The cerebellic promin- 
ence, 

| Cerebellum (ser/be'lim). /’ys. (IL. cere- 
bellum, dim. of ecrebrum brain; in ancient Lat. 
used only in sense ‘small brain’, and in Komanie 
substituted for the lost primitive cerebrum: cf. It. 
cervello, Cat. cervell, Pr. cervel, OF. cervel mod.F. 
cervean, also (from pl. cerebelia), OF. cervele, 
mod.F. cervellé, brain. But the medixval trans- 
lJators of Galen and Aristotle used ceredel/um to 
render the wapeyxepadis, as distinguished from the 
éywépadrov or cerebrum. For this sense the Ro- 
manie langs. have formed a secondary dim. F. 
cervelel, It. cervelletto. 

Galen, mept ava. éwcyep. (Kiihn 724) has dwlaGov 5¢ Aéyery 
éyxepadov fy eyxpdnor } wapeyxepadda dcadéper ovder, which 
the Old Latin transl. renders ‘posterius cerebrum, vocesne 
cerebelluin, Kncranium, vel parencephalidem, nihilinterest ‘.] 

The little or hinder brain; the mass of nervous 
matter forming the posterior part of the brain, 
situated behind and below the cerebrum, and above 


the medulla oblongata, and divided, like the cere- - 


brum, into two ‘hemispheres’, one on each side. 

1565 J. Ware sivaé. uni, The fourth [ventricle]is behynde, 
in an other lyttle brayne called also in Latyne by diminu- 
lion Cerebellum, and of the Grecians Parencephalis. 1615 
Crookr Body of Man 432 The Cerebellum that 1s, the backe- 
ward or after-braine. 1677 PLor O.x/fordsk, 302 His placing 
the Spirits to serve to voluntary actions in the Cerebrum, 
and those that serve Involuntary in the Cerebellum, is a 
noble and useful discovery. 1778 Anatout. Diol. ii. (1785) 
57 Wounds in the Cerebellum ..are mortal. 1855 Bain 
Senses & /ut. 1. ii, § 18 The cerebellum is looked upon as 
the centre of the higher order of combined actions. 

Cerebral (ser/bral}, a. (and sd.) [a. F. cérd- 
bral, f. on 1. type *eercbralis, f. cerebrum: see-AL.] 

1. Pertaining or relating to the brain, or to the 
cerebrum ; of the nature of or analogous to a 
brain, ¢.g. a cerebral ganglion. Cerebral hemi- 
Spheres: the two preat divisions of the cerebrum. 
Cerebral nerves: the twelve pairs of nerve-trunks 
which arise from the brain. 

1816 W. Lawrenct Comp, Anat. 500 (L.) If the nobler at- 
tributes of man reside in the cerebral hemispheres. 1858 
O. W. Houses Aad. Brooks. 7. xii. 116 Written under cere- 
bral excitement. 1871 W. A. llammonp Dis. Nervons Syst. 

3Cerebral congestion. /5/¢.74 Cerebral haemorrhage. 1875 

venue Princ. Geol. 11.1. xliti. 492 Man's superior cerebral 
development. 

2. Cerchral letters: a name given by some to 
a class of consonants recognized in Sanskrit and 
other Indian languages, developed from the dentals 
by retracting the tongue and applying its tip to 
the palate. Also as 5d, 

1805 Cotrsroox Grow. Sanskr. Lang. 24 A dental conso- 
nant. .being contiguous to a cerebral, or following (not pre- 
ceding) Wis changed to the corresponding cerebral, 1857 
Mosier Wituiams Sauskr, Grau. i.g The. .cerebrals should 
be..produced by turning back thetip of the tongue towards 
the palate, or top of the head (ceredrnan). 1879 Witney 
Sauskr. Grant. § 4 5 Lingual series. . They are called by the 
grammarians siirdhanya, literally ‘head sounds, capitals, 
cephalics’; which term is in many European grammars 
rendered by ‘ cerebrals’, 

lence Ce'rebralism, the theory that mental 
operations arise from the action of the brain; 
Ce‘rebralist, one who holds this theory. Ce:re- 
braliza‘tion, a making a consonant ‘cerebral’ 
(cf. labialization, palatalization’. 

2881 N, Porter in Trans, Victoria ust. X1V. 63 Bain's 
gross physiological cerebralism. ; 

+ Cerebrand. O¢s. Corruption of SAMABAND. 

1677 E. Ravenscrort Wrangling Lov. (N.) The song 
ended, n cerebrand is danc'd. 

Cerebrate (seribre't), sb. Chem. <A salt of 
cerebric acid. 

1872 J. 1]. Bennvrt 7e.rt.dk. Physiol. wi. 494 We have 
now Cerebrate of Soda mixed with phosphate of lime, etc. 

Cerobrate, v. rare. [app. f. next.] To per- 
form by ‘cerebration ;’ to subject to brain-action 
(esp. tuconscious or mechanical). 

1874 Contemp, Rev. XX1V. 205 Yo say that a man cere- 
brates n thing inore quickly than he could calculate it. 

Cerebration (ser? brét-fan), [f. 1. cerebram 
brain+-aTion.] Brain-action. First used by Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter in the phrase wnconsctous cere- 
bration, to express that action of the brain which, 
though unaccompanied by consciousness, proditces 
results which might have been produced by 
thought. 

1853 Carventer /‘“ys, (ed. 4) § 819 It is difficult to find 
an appropriate term for this class of operations. .The —. 
nation unconscious cerebration is perhaps less objectionable 
than any other, 1866 Axcvit Aeign Law vi. (1871) 282 
‘Vhere are philosophers who appear to think, .that thought 


Pe 


CEREBRO-SPINAL. 


is in some measure explained when it is called Cerebration. 
1869 Daily News + ba, An example of what pbysiolo- 
gists call reflex cerebration. 

Hence Cerebra‘tional a. 

1874 Contemp. Rev. 206 The cerebrational assumption. 

Cerebric (sére'brik), z, [f. L. cerebrum +-ic.] 
Pertaining to the brain; esp. in Cerebric acid 
(Chem.), a fatty acid obtained from the brain. 

1839-47 Toov Cycl. Anat. 111, 587/2 Cerebric acid, when 
purified, is white, and is in the form of crystalline grains. 
3883 American VI. 410 The English naturalists defined 
identity as a cerebric habit. 

Cerebriform (sére‘briffim), a. [f. L. cerebrum 


“+ -ForM: cf. F. cérébriforme.] Resembling the 


brain in form or texture ; encephaloid. 

1834 J. Fornes Laeuuec’s Dis, Chest 365 Their penetration 
of the cerebriform matter. 1846 Daxa Zooph. (1848) 616 
The cerebriform hemispherical surface. 


Cerebri‘fugal, «. [f. as prec. + L. -frg-ts flee- 
ing +-AL.] An epithet of nerve-fibres which run 
from the brain to the spinal cord, and eonvey 
cerebral impulses outward. 

So Cerebri-petal 2., cpithet of the nerve fibres 
which run in the opposite direction, and convey 
sensations from the outer parts to the brain. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cerebrin (ser/brin). C#em. Also -ine. [f. 
as prec. +-1N.] A name that has been applied to 
several substances obtained from brain; esp. a 
light white hygroscopic powder, obtained by the 
action of baryta and heat on brain-tissue. (See 
Watts Chem. Dict, and Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1830 R. Knox Béclard’s Anat. 332 M. Chevreul has found 
in the blood a characteristic ingredient of the nervous sub- 
stance, which is named cerebrine. 1878 KinGzerr Aint. 


Chew. 267 Kuhn gave to one of the principles of the brain 
the name of cerebrine, 


|| Cerebritis (serfbraitis). Path. [f. L. cere- 
érum + -1118.] Inflammation of the substance of 
the brain. 

1866 A. Fuint Princ. Med. (1880) 717. 1878 A. Tami. 
ton Nerv. Dis. 105 During acerebritis..a number of serious 
muscular distortions of a permanent character may ensue. 


_ Cerebro- (ser/bre), combining form of L. cere- 


érum brain; as in cerebro-ca‘rdinc a., relating 
to the brain and heart; cerebro-ocular, relating 
to the brain and the cye; cerebro-thoracic, re- 
lating tothe brain and thorax ; cerebro-visceral, 
relating to the brain and visecra. Also CEREBRO- 
SPINAL. b, Also used to form several hybrid 
derivatives, of which the second element is Greck ; 
as Cerebrology (-p'lédzi), [see -Locy], nonce-wd., 
the science or discussion of brains. Cerebro- 
meter (-p'm/ta1), [sce -METEK], an instrument for 
recording cerebral pulsations. Cerebropathy 
(-y papi), (Gr. -wd@eca suffering], ‘the series of 
hypochrondriacal and other ey of like 
nature accompanying overwork of the brain’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cerebrosoope (-skéup), nonce- 
wwed., after Aoroscope (see quot.). Cerebro‘scopy 
(-e'skepi), [Gr. -oxomea examination, f. oxometv to 
look, examine], the use of the Wee lg 
to determinc the state of the retina and deduce the 
condition of the brain. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

188 Sci. American XLV. No. 3. 36 Cerebrology of 
criminals, 1875 I]. Woop Therap. (1879) 278 By means of 
a_cerebrometer set into the skull of the dog. 1849-52 
Toop Cycl. Anat. 1V. 1459/2 The cerebro-ocular conges- 
tion. 1838 Blackww, Afag. XLIII. 658 A material ingredient 
in casting the cerebroscope. 1836 Topp Cycé, Anat, I, 206/2 
‘The [first] ganglion. .may be termed cerebro-thoracic. 1831 
Youarr forse xiii. (1847) 287 The cerebro-visceral nerve, 

Cerebroid (se‘r/brotd), a. [f. L. cerebr-wm + 
-01D.]__Resembling or akin to brain; brainlike. 

1854 Woopwarp J/oldusca 1, 182 The labial nerve, which 
contes from the front margin of the cerebroid. 1870 Rot- 
Liston Aimiin. Life 53 A.. Cord is seen to connect the 
cerebroid mass with the. oe. ;, 

Cerebrol (se'r/brpl). Chem. [a. mod.F. céré- 
brol, {. L. cerebrum brain.] ‘An oily reddish sub- 
stance .. obtained by Couerbe from brain’ (Watts 
Dict, Chem.). 1872 [sce Ceresxot]. 

Cerebro‘se, «. rare. [ad. L. cerebrosus head- 
strong, passionate, f{. cerebram brain.] ‘ Brain- 
sick, mad-brained, wilful, stubborn’ (Bailey 1727). 

IIJence t Cerebro'sity. 

a 1886 Sipney Wanst, Play Wks. (1674) 622 (D.) Till 1 
have endoctrinated your plumnbeous cerebrosities. 1647-8 
Woop Lyfe (1848) 36 To admit... a meer frog of Helicon to 
croak the cataracts of his plumbeous cerebrosity before 
your sagacious ingenuitics. 1656 Hevun £.xfranens 
Vap. 3. -_ 

Cerebro-spinal (ser brospai-al), ¢. [f. Cene- 
BRo- (see above) + SPINAL.] Relating to the 
brain and spinal cord. 

Cerebro-spinalacxis; the brain and spinal cord as together 
constituting the central or main part of the eereéro-spinal 
systent, the chief of the two great nerve-systems of verte: 
brates. Ceretro-spinal fluid: a serous fluid occupying 
the space between the arachnoid membrane and pia mater. 

1826 Kirsy & Sr. Aatontod. (1828) IV. xxxvil. 4 In the 
cerebro-spinal the nervous tree nay be said to be douhle, 
1836 Topp Cych Anat, 1. 723/2 The cerebro-spinal axis. 
1866 Huxtey Phys. xi. (1869) 283 The nervous apparatus 


CEREBROT. 


consists of two sets of nerves and nerve-centres..These are 
the eerebro-spinal system and the sympathetic system. 

Cerebrot, -ote (seribret, -out). Chem. [a. 
modF. cérébrote, f. L. cerebrum brain, after cépha- 
dote.| ‘Brain-fat’: ‘a substance containing sulphur 
and phosphorus, which Couerbe obtained by treat- 
ing the deposit which separates the alcoholic and 
ethereal cxtraets of the brain with ether. Accord- 
ing to Fré:ny it is merely a mixture of ccrebric acid 
with small quantities of cercbrate of potassium and 
brain-albumin’ (Watts). Cf. CEPHALOT. 

1839-47 Topp Cyc, Anat. 111, 643/2 The following consti- 
tuents [of the brain] are enumerated .. 3. cholesterim; 4. 
cerebrote. 1845 G. Day tr. Simon's Ant, Chen, 1, 188 
The brain-fat, denominated cerebrot by Couerbe. 1872 

. H, Bennetr Text-dk. Physiol. ws. 495 Other substances 

ave been found in Brain, termed cerebrin, cerebrol, and 


cerebrote, but it is probable they are one and the same 
substance. 


| Cerebrum (seribrim). Anat. [L.. cerebrum 


brain.] The brain proper; the convoluted mass | 


of nervous matter forming the anterior, and, in the 
higher vertebrates, largcst part of the brain; in 
man it overlaps all the rest and fills nearly the 
whole cavity of the sknll. 

1615 Croone Body of Man 475 It filleth almost the whole 
Seull; and this is properly called Cerebrum or the Braine. 
1718 Prior Alma ut. 155 Supe my readers, whilst 1 tell 
’em Of cerebrum and Cercbedinm, 1855 11. SpeNcER Princ, 
Psychol, (1872) 1, 62 note, ‘The ccrebrum is generally re- 
cognised as the chief organ of mind. 1879 CaLDERWoopD 
Mind & Brain ii, to Enveloped within three membranes, is 
the brain proper, or cerehrum. 

+Cere-candle, Ods. [see CreRE sé.] 
candle, : 

1632 T. Ranpourn Jealous Lov. v. vi, Who in thy Temple 
Will light a Cere-Candle. 

Cerecloth (siosklpp), sd. Also 6-8 sear(e-, 
7cear(e-. [App. originally cered cloth. see CERED.] 
Cloth smeared or impregnated with wax or some 
glutinous matter: : 

1, used for wrapping a dead body in; a waxed 
winding-sheet or a winding-sheet in general. 

[1475-1608 see CeRED.} 1553 Even Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 
27 Inuoluinge with cere elothe & pouderinge with spyces the 

ly. 1596 Suaks. Mereh. V. un. vii. 51. 1678 WycilERLEY 
Pl,-Dealer u.i, Thou Bag of Mummy, that wou’dst fall 
asunder, if "twere not for thy Cere-cloaths. 1868 STANLEY 
Westin, Abb, iii. 142 The wax of the king’s eerecloth re- 
newed. 
Jig. 1866 Motiey Dutch Rep. Introd. xiv. 46 The mo- 
nastie. spirit which now kept..all learning..wrapped in 
the ancient cerecloths. p 

+2. used as a plaster in surgery ; a CERATE. 

_ 1547 Boorpr Brev. Health xii. 22, For aches and peyne 
in the armes use seare clothes. 1609 C.Butier Fem, Mow, 
x, (1623) Ziij, A Cere-cloth to refresh the wearied Sinewes 
and tired Muscles, 1625 Donne Sermt. 663 A Sear-Cloth 
that Souples all bruises. Preys Diary 14 July, 1.. 
did sprain my right foot .. ‘Io bed, & there had a cerecloth 
laid to my foot. 1755 SMOLLETT Qix, (1803) 1. 121, Lam 
at present more fit for a searcloth than such conversation. 
1818 Art Preserv. Feet 148 Fix the eere-cloth elose to the 
surrounding skin, 

8. for various other uses, esf. as a waterproof 
or protective material. 

rsgo Wyatt Let. Wks. (1816) 371 Out of his bosom he 
took a bag of a cerecloth with writings therein, 1658 EvELYN 
Fr. Gard. (1675) 106 Cerecloth to cover the elefts of your 
trees, 1764 Harmer Observ, v. v.21 Athing like an horse 
litter, .covered all over with sear-cloth, 1844 Pucin Gioss. 
Eccl. Ornament 53 Cerecloath, a waxed cloth fixed over a 
consecrated altar-stone to protect it from desecration. 

+ Ce‘recloth, v. Ods. [f. prec. sb.] 

trans, &. To apply a ‘cerecloth’ or cerate to. 
b. To wrap in a cerecloth. 

1620 SHELTON Quizz. u1. liii, 1 must seare-cloth myself: for 
{ beleeve all my Ribs are bruised. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot. ii. s fhe bédy of the Marquis of Dorset seemed 
sound and handsomely eereclothed. 1666, Drvpen Ann. 
Mirad, cxiviii, Some .. sear-cloth Masts with strong ‘Tar- 
pawling coats, 

Cered (sieid), ff/.a. [f. CERE v.] Smeared, 
anointed, saturated, or rendcred waterproof, with 
wax, esp, in Cered cloth : = CERECLOTH. 

HaucER Chan. Yen, Prol. & T.255 Ceride poketes, 
sal peter, and vitriol, 1475 Caxton Fason (1477) 114 b, Her 
epistle which she rapped in a cered cloth, 1541 Act 33 
Hen. VII, c. 12. § 12 Seared elothes, sufficient for the sur- 
geon to occupie abont the same execucion, 1608 TourNEUR 
Rev. Trag. 1. ji, The-faults of great men through their 
searde elothes breake. 1634 Madory’s Arthur (1816) 1. 169 
He did sew them in threescore folds of seered cloth of Sen- 
dale, and then laid them in chests of lead. 182 JoANNa 
eo Metr. Leg., Colum, \xii, His eered corse lies 

ere. 

Cereiore, -owre, obs. forms of SEARCHER. 

Cereless (sivilés), a. [f, CERE sd, + -LESS.] 
Of birds: Without a ccre. 

3866 Woop Nat. Hist. (1874) 283 The Passeres, distin- 
guished by their eere-less and pointed beak. 

Cerement (siesmént). Forms: 7 cerment, 
9 cerement, cearment, searment. [a. F. cire- 
ment ‘a waxing, a searing; a dressing, closing, 
covering, or mingling with wax’ (Cotgr.), f. cfrer 
to wax: cf. also CERE v, in sense 2, to wrap (a 

corpse) in a_waxed cloth or shroud. Always 
concretely in Eng.: cf, covering, wrap, wrapping, 


A wax 
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shvoud, and similar ybl. sbs. (Sometimes erro- 
neously pronounced ser/- after ceremony’.)] 

Almost always in A/.: Waxed wrappings for the 
dead; /oosely, grave-clothes generally. Karely in 
sing. = cerecloth; winding-shcet, shroud. (App. 
caught up by modern writers from Shakspere, and 
used in the same loose rhetorical way as av, 
ashes, etc.) 

1602 Snaxs. //anr. 1. iv. 48 Tell Why thy Canoniz‘d bones 
Hearsed in death, Hane hurst their cerments. 1820 Scort 
Zvanhoe xiiii, The ghost of Athelstane himself would burst 
his bloody cerements. 1825 — 7a/isw. iv, Like a voice 
proteeding from the cearments of a corpse. @ 1845 Hoop 
Bridge Sighs 10 Look at her garments Clinging hke cere- 
ments, 1836 Mrs. Brownine Poet's Vow, Nor wore the 
dead a stiller face Beneath the cerement’s roll. 1856 Ca- 
PERN Poems 144 Un her cerements enfolded Pale and 
beautiful she slept. 

attrib, 1877 A.B. Eowarns Nile iv. 76 Shreds of cere- 
ment cloths, : “ 

b. fig. (Chiefly in reference to ‘bursting ecre- 
ments’ or similar notions.) 

1804 W. Austin Lett, fr. London 87 Prior..the only one 
who burst the cearments of scrvilude and rosc to eminence. 
1821 Byron 7ivo Fose. 1. i. 81 Just men’s groans Will burst 
all cerement, even a living grave’s. 1879 Farrar St, Vaud 
1, 5 The man who loosed Christianity from the cerements 
of Judaism, 

2. The action of ‘ccring’ a dead body or its 
covering ; the wax used, vare. 

1868 Stan.ey Mest, Abd, iii. 142 The renewal of the 
cerement ceased, (Cf, Cerrctotu 1, 1868.) 

3. Waxy coating generally. rare. 

1860 4/1 V, Round No. 47. 493 The very lips seemed stiff 
with cerement, and theskins that were not hard red, ywere of 
a ghastly cosmeticised whiteness. 

Ilence Cerement v., to wrap in cerements. 

1858 Sat. Rev. V.308/1 Ceremented in inodorous fallacies. 

Ceremonial (ser/méwniil), a. and sd, Forms: 
4 cerimonial, -yal, eerymonial, (sermonyal), 
® eeremonyalle, cerymonyal, 5-7 ceremoniall, 
6 eeremonyall, cerimoniall, 5- ceremonial. 
[ad. L. cartménidl-is (3rd co, f. exrindinia: see 
-aL. So mod.F, edrévonial (16th c. in Littre.] 

A. adj. 

1. Relating to, consisting of, or characterized by 
ceremonies; of the nature of a ceremony or rite ; 
ritual ; formal. 

138. Wve Serv. Sel. Wks. 11, 57 Kepyng of be Sabot 
was sumwhat a comandement and smnwhat eerymonial, 
to figure pat Christ shuld reste in be tombe al be salirdai. 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 3927/1 To aceomplysshe the eom- 
maundementes ceremonyalles of the feythe. 1545 Brinktow 
Lament, (1874)87 A vayne snpersticious cerimoniall Masse. 
1596 Saks, Tam. Shr. u. ii. 6 The ceremoniall rites of mar- 
riage. 1634 Canne Necess, Separ. (1849) 288 A curale that 
will keep the ceremonial law. 1755 Apain Aver, Lud, 106 
Speaking certain old ceremonial words. 1853 Rosrrtson 
Serm. Ww. xix, (1876) 248 The ceremonial law, which con- 
strains life by eustoms. 1883 Gitmour Mengols xxvi. 316 
The head Jama, .in his most imposing ceremonial costume. 

b. Relating to or involving the formalities of 
social intercourse. 

1849 Compl. Scot. xvii. 145 Ther vas no ceremonial reuerens 
nor stait, anes suld pas befor or behynd. 1730 Jouxson 
Rambl. No. 1 ® 2 Such ceremonial modes of entrance. 
18g: Dixon W7, Penw xxiv. (1872) 214 Laying on one side all 
ceremonial manners. G 

+2. Of persons: Addicted to ceremony or 
ritual; precise in observance of forms of polite- 
ness; formal, ceremonious. Ods. 

1579 Futxe Conf. Sanders sso A ceremoniall and super- 
stitious man. 1599 SaNnpys Europe Spec. (1632) 152 Very 
magnificall and ceremoniall in his outward comportement. 
1653 Mitton #//ivedings Wks. (1851) 357 ‘They quote Am- 
Be eae and some other ceremonial Doctors. 

o S06 

+1. A ceremonial commandment or ordinance. 

1382 Weir Prod, Bible ii, ‘The old testament is departid 
..in to moral comaundementis, indicials, and cerimonyals. 
1449 Pecock Refr. vy. viii. 526 God ordeyned the eeremo- 
nialis and the iudicialis..to the lewis. 1621 R. JoHNson 
Way to Glory 35 Mf, then, tythes be neither eeremonials nor 
judicials, they must needes be morals. ‘ . 

2. A prescribed system of ceremonies; a series 
of rites or formalities observed on any occasion ; 
aritual. varely, A rite or ceremony. 

1672-9 Tempter Aen, ti, 1 remember no other points of 
the ceremonial, that seem to have been established by the 
course of this assembly. 17! onNSON Rawmrbl. No. 78. 
?6 To adjust the ceremonial of death. 1830 D’IsRarit 
Chas. I, 111. x. 214 The ceremonial prescribed in the An- 
glican service. 1840 G.S. Faner Regen. 150 The use of 
water is not a mere empty ceremonial. 1880 M¢Cartny 
Own Times 1V. Nix. 308 No ceremonial could be at once 
more useless and more misehievous. i 

3. A usage of formal courtesy or politeness ; the 
observance of conventional forms in social intcr- 
course ; = CEREMONY 2, 3. 

2749 FieLpinc Tom Yones xv1. viii, The two ladies. .after 
very short previous ceremonials, fell to business. 1771 
Smottett Humph, Cl, 23 Apr, Maintaining a ceremonial 
more stiff, formal, and oppressive than the etiquette of a 
German Elector. 1858 GLapstonr Homer 11, 11. 69 We do 
not hear a great deal respecting mere ceremonial among the 
Olympian divinities. 

+4. A robe or garment worn on some cere- 
monial occasion ; = CEREMONY 4. Ods. 

¢ 1610 Sir J. Metvi Afem. (1827) 122 The ceremony [the 
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installation of Lord Robert Dudleyas Earl of Leicester] took 
plaee at Westminster, herself [Elizabeth] helping to put on 
his ceremonial. 

5. #.C. Ch. The order for rites and ceremonies, 
or a book containing this. 2 

1612 E. Grimstone tr. Matthieu's Heroyk Life \. 31 This 
is a History, not a Ceremoniall. 1753 Cuampers Cyc/. Supp. 
s.v., ‘The Roman ceremonial was first: published by the 
hishop of Corcyra in 1516. 

Ceremonialism (ser/mawniiliz’m). [f. prec. 
+-18m.] Addiction to or fondness for external 
ceremonies in religion; ritnalism. 

1854 Zait's Mag. XX1. 269 A priesthood, submission to 
ecclesiastical supremacy, and an tapes lee 
1859 Jowrntr &f, St. Paul (ed. 2) 11. 385 The ceremonial- 
ismtof the age..passed by a sort of conlugion from one race 
to another, from Paganism or Judaism to Christianity. 1879 
A.B. opr in Trans. St. Paul's Eccl. Soc. (1885) 1.1 That 
newer movement..called Ritualism, but which ought more 
properly to be called Ceremonialism. 

Ceremonialist (ser/méwniilist’. [fas pree. 
+-18t.] One addicted to external ceremonies in 
religion; a ritualist. 

1682 2nd Plea for Nonconf. 69 Vhe Ceremonialists, that 
preached Circumcision, 1882 Contemp. Kev XI1.11, 680 
The ceremonialist in his church is the enthnsiast in his 
parish. F A 

+ Geremonia‘lity. Ols. [fas prec. + -1TY.] 
Ceremonial character or quality. 

1621 W. Scratrr Tythes (1623) Some accessories of Caere- 
monialitie and indicialitie also perhaps annexed thereto. 
1660 Jer. Tavior Duct. Dudit. wii, “Whe whole cere: 
moniality of it is confessedly gone. 

Ceremo‘nialize, 2, rare. [f. as prec. + ZE.] 
frais. ‘Vo render ceremonial or ritualistic. 

188 Masson Ali/tox 1. 346 To ceremonialise the Church 
to the full extent of his ]Laud’s] wishes. 

Ceremonially (ser/mowniali, adv. [fas 
prec. + -L¥2.] In a ceremonial manner; in rela- 


tion to ecremonies or the ceremonial law. 

1643 Mn.ton Dectr. Divorce v, David. did eat the Shew- 
bread..which was ceremonially nnlawful. @ 1679 ‘I. Goov- 
win Wks, IV. ty. 168 (R.) Persons clean or unclean cere- 
monially. 1872 J. Murpuy Comm, Lev. vie 14 Ceremonially 
or essentially holy. 

+Ceremo‘nialness. Os. rare. [f. as prec. 

+-NEsS.] Ceremonial quality, ceremoniality. 

@ 1679 T. Goopwin IAs, 1V. tv. 166 (Ro) The Circumcision 
and the Passover, had assuredly, besides the ceremonialness 
annexed to thei, the institution of typifying Christ tocome. 

+ Ceremo‘niary. 0s. [on L. type castmonz- 
drium: see -ARY! 2, 2, and cf. aatiphonary, 
breviary, ctc.] A directory or mule of ceremony. 

1567 JrwrtL Def et pol, (1611) 593 Vour owne Ceremo- 
niarie of Rome telleth you, that Abbats hane right .. to 
determine and subscribe in Conncell, as well as Bishops. 

+ Ceremo-niate, v. Ofs. [f. CrREMony + 
ATES; perh. after L. caremdnidrz, -dfus, to treat 
with ceremony, worship.] frazs. To celebrate 
with 2 ceremony ; to observe as a ceremony. 

1654 I.’ Estrance Chas. J (1655) 2 To ceremoniate his dis- 
mission agreeable to his reception, /#id, 20 Ceremoniated 
as it [Coronation] is, with such formalities, it representeth 
itself a serions vanity. 1659 — tdliance Div. Of. 451 The 
rites wherewith they are ceremoniated. 

4+ Ceremornical, a. Obs. rare. =CEREMONIAL, 

a 1626 W. Sccater Expos. Konr. iv. (1650) 3 Abraham ob- 
tained not righteousness, by any work Ceremonicall. 1661 
K. W. Conf. Charac. (1860) 55 Zealous sacrificers in their 
ceremonicall works. 

+ Ceremoniless, ¢. Os. vare-', [f, CERE- 
MONY + -LESS.] Devoid of ceremony. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne m. xili, (1632) 619 That .. mascu- 
line and ceremonilesse maner of life. 4 

Ceremonious (ser?maunias), a. [ad. F. cdr 
monieux, or L. exriméntisus, f. certmonia CERE- 
MONY : see -OUS.] : 

1. Pertaining to, or consisting of, ceremonies or 
outward forms and rites; = CEREMONIAL, formal. 

159g Even Decades IW. Ind.(Arb.) 57 The ceremonious lawe 
of Moises. 1602 SeGar Hon, Mil. & Civ. ut. xivii, § 1. 182 
When he should have been anointed with the holy oile, 
there was none found in the ceremonious Horne. 1634 Sik 
1". Hersert 'vav. 34 Ceremonious rites due to the oro 
nation. @1720 SHEFFIELD (Dk. Buckhm.) HWés. (1753) 1. 
33 T: es in Hymen’s ceremonious chain, 1737 WATERLAND 
Encharist 443 Ceremonious Observances. | 4 . 

2. Full of ceremony ; accompanied with ritcs, 


religious or showy, A 

1611 SHAKS. Wnt, T, ut. i. 7 O, the Sacrifice, How cere- 
monious, solemne, and vn-earthly It was 1 th’ offring. 
1658 Manton Exp. Jude 3 A ceremonious ritual religion. 
1805 Soutney Madoc jn Azt.v, The pomp of ceremonious 
woe, 1883 Manch, Exam, 14 Dec. 5/2,A statue has been 
raised to him. .and there was a ceremonious unveiling, 

3. According to prescribed or customary forma- 


lities or Bape iics a : 

1893 Suaxs. Rich. 7/,1. iii. so Let vs take a eeremontous 
ae .of our seuerall friends. 7 1650 Don Bellianis 36 Words 
of ceremonious thanks. 1759 JOHNSON idler No, 50 ? 10 
Either in friendly or ceremonious condolence. 1780 CowPER 
Leff, 12 July, To enter a room .. with a most_ceremontous 
bow. 1863 Marv Howntt tr. F. Bremer’s Greece 11. xi, 
His. .somewbat ceremonious politeness, 

+4, According to the Ceremonial Law. Ods. 

4656 S. WintER Sern, 120 The holiness of children, which 
some say was eeremonious. f 
5. Of persons: Addicted to ritual observances 


(obs.); given to ceremony; punctiltous in observance 
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of formalities, ¢5f. those of intercourse between 
ranks or persons. 

1553 Bare Vocacyon in Hart. Mise. (Malh.) 1. 337 [The 
earlier monks and hermits] were sumwhat ceremoniouse, 
but these [later corrupt monks] altogether superstitiouse. 
1621 Burton Auat. Mel. 1. ii. wv. vii, Wholly ceremonions 
about titles, degrees, inscriptions. 1667-8 Preys Diary 
t Jan., To see the different humours of the gamesters to 
a their luck when it is bad, how ceremoniousthey are 
to call for new dice, to shift their places,etc. 1829 K. Dicay 
Broadst, Hon. 1, 223 Theceremonious and ungrateful cour. 
tiers of Vienna. | 

Ceremo‘niously, a7». [f. prec.+-1y2.] In 
a _ceremonious inanner; formally, in due form; 
with strict observance of formalities ; + in accord- 
ance with the Ceremonial Law (oés.). 

1596 Suaus. Merch. V. y. i. 37 Ceremoniously let vs pre: 
pare Some welcome for the Mistresse of the house. 1621 
W. Scrater Tythes (1623) 225 ‘Tithes. .caeremonionsly, not 
morally, payable. 1655 Futter //ist. Cantb. (1840) 217 It 
was never ceremomiously consecrated. 1791 Boswent Youn. 
sow (1831) 1, 21 Scrupnlously and ceremoniously attentive 
not to offend them, 

Ceremo'niousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Ceremonious quality; addiction to ceremonies ; 
strict observance of formalities. 

1583 Gonpinc Cafiin on Dent. xviii. 286 This consisteth 


not in bare ceremoniousnesse but it lyeth altogether inthe | 


heart. 1666 Pepys Diary 11 July, ‘he Ceremoniousnesse 
of the King of Spayne. 1783 W. F. Maktyn Geog. May. 
If. 177 ‘The general characteristics of the Hamburghers are 
complaisance, ceremoniousness, and frugality. 1843 Bor- 
row Bible in Sp, xviii. (1872) 278 With much stiffness and 
ceremoniousness, 1884 Mauch. Exam, 7 June 4/6 ‘Vhe ea- 
cessive ceremoniousness and warmth of the reception. 

+ Ce‘remonize, v. Os. [f. CEREMONY 4 -IZR.] 
intr, To practise or observe ceremonies. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 11. 380 We must coremonize 
[trans ceremontandum est} according to God's Word onely. 
1663 SparkE /’rim, Devot. (ed. 3) 542 Without staying to.. 
ceremonize with his relations. 

Ceremony (ser/moni). Forms: 4 ceri-, 
eery-, ceremoyn(e, cerymone, //. -nis; 4-5 
sermony,.e, -ic, serimonie, 4-6 eceri-, eery-, 
sery-, seri-, seremony(e, -ié, 5 ceri-, cery-, 
serymonij, 6 cerimonie, 6-7 ceremonye, -ie, 
6- ceremony, //. -ies; earlier -yes. (Sr, 6 sere- 
mons), [MI!. cerymonye, sery-, prob. a. OF. cery- 
monie, serinonte, Pcerimoine, ad. 1. crriménia 
sacredness, sanctity; awe, reverence; exhibition 
of reverence or veneration, religious rite, cere- 
mony: for conjectures as to derivation of which 
see the Lat. Dicts. and Skeat. The ME. forms in 
-moyne prob. represent Anglo-Fr. variants: cf. 
the F, ending -oin from 1. -mdninm, and pairs 
like glorte, cloire, etc., and see -Mony. In med.L. 
often spelt cere-; since 16th c, this spelling has 
been established in Fr. and Eng.] 

1. An outward rite or observance, religious or 
held sacred ; the performance of some solemn act 


according to prescribed form ; a solemnity. 

€ 1380 Wreir Sef. Ji’ks. WL, 431 And cerimonyes of y° 
olde lawe, betere pan pes, ben tauht to be lefi bi lore of 
Poul. 1382 Bistr Gen. xxvi. 5 ‘That Abraham .. wolde 
holde my seremonyes and Jawis. — Deut. iv, 8 Ceremoyns 
and ry3twis domis. 1447 Bokenuam Seyetys (1835) 12 It 
was doon in ful solemne wyse And with manya cerymonye. 
€ 1535 Dewes Jatrod, Fr. in Valsgr. 1067 ‘Vhe ceremonyes 
of the Masse. 1549 Compl. Scot. Ded.7 Ensens to mak the 
seremons of his sacrefeis, 1 Suaxs. Mids. N,v. i. 55 
Some Satire... Not sorting satin nuptiall ceremonie. 1611 
Biatr AN'n7d, ix. 3 According to all the ceremonies thereof 
shall ye keepe it. 1641‘ Smectymnvuus’ Vind, Answ. § 13. 
163 It is ordinarily said, No Ceremony, no Bishop. 1710 
Answ. Sacheverells Seri. 7 Old antiquated Ceremonies. 
1770 LanGuorne Plutarch ae 9) 1. 161/2 The vestals re- 
mained a considerable time at Cae: -and hence those rites 
were called Ceremonies. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits Wks. 
(Bohn) If. 49 They repeated the ceremonies of the eleventh 
century in the coronation of the present Queen. 

b. disparagingly, A rite or observauce regarded 
as merely formal or extcrnal; an empty forn. 
+ Sometimes regarded as symbolic or typical. 

at Firtn Purgatory 1. Wks. (1573) 38 Shal we be- 
Fg and go backe to the thslow and ceremonie, 
sith we haue the y and signification whiche is Christ? 
1621 Burton Anat, Med. 11. iit... (1676) 197/1 bt is von ens, 
a meer flash, a ceremony, a toy, a thing of nought. 1631 
J. Burcrs Ans. Rejoined ag A Ceremony is an outward 
action designed or purposely observed and done in refer- 
ence to some other thing to the substance whereof it doth 
not belong. 1693 Co/, Hec. /’evu, 1. 420 There is no ohli- 
ation to nse the seal. It is onlie a Ceremonie. 1841 
INRLWALL Greece (1844) VIM. Ixii, 141 The custom had 
probably been long a mere ceremony. F 

¢e. /oosely, Applied toa thing done in a formal 
or cereinonious way ; a stately formality. 

1802 Mar. Epcewortu Moral 7. (1816) 1. i. 5 Thank 
God, the ceremony of dinner is over. . 

2. A formal act or observance, expressive of 
deference or respect to superiors in rank, or esta- 
blished by custom in social intercourse; a usage 
of courtesy, politeness, or civility. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sguire's T. 507 This god of loue..Doeth 
50 lise cerymonyes and obeisances. 1528 More //eresyes 
1. Wks, 107/2 Without any strayning of curtesie, whereof 
the serimonyes in dispiutacion ee much of the matter. 

1597-8 Bacon Ess, crv, & Resp, (Arb.) 26/1 Ceremonies 
+-be not to bee omitted to stranngers and strange natures, 


| friendship, 1856 


will go on to relate a singular Adventure, 
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1778 Miss Burxey Evelina vii, 1 seldom nse the ceremony 
of waiting for answers. 

3. (without @ or f/.) Formal observances or usages 
collectively, or as an order of things: a. in refer- 
ence to matters of religion or state: Performance 
of rites, ceremonial observance. 

1759 Rorrrtson J/ist. Scot. 1. iv. 266 Intrusted with 
matters of mere ceremony alone. 1791 Funrus Lett. lv. 
273 A tme and hearty christian, in substance, not in cere- 
mony. 1836 Hor. Santa Zin 7 rnp. (1876) 76 Ceremony 
-. all that is considered necessary by many in religion and 
Emerson Eng. Traits xiii. Wks. (Rohn) 
tl. 97 The national temperament deeply enjoys the un- 
broken order and tradition of its church; the liturgy, eere- 
mony, architecture. t 

b. Precise ohservance of conventional forms of 
deference or respect ; forinality, ceremnoniousness, 
Without ceremony: off-hand, unceremoniously. 
70 stand upon ceremony to insist upon the punc- 
tilious observances of formalities or refuse to go 
on without them. (Cf. Shakspere’s use in 5.) 

1603 Jas. 1. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 243 111. 78 Not 
with that ceremonie as towardis straingeris. 160g Suaks. 
Mach. 1. iv. 36 Vhe sawce to imeate is Ceremony. 1 
Steere Yatlicr No. 21 #8 Without further Cereinony, 
1798 JANE 
Avstex Northang. Ad, viii, 1 never stand upon ceremony 
with such people. 1833 Ht. Martinnau Loow & Lugg. u. 
viorz Without ceremony the two young ladies ran out of 
the room. 1866 G, Macpoxaun Ann. Q. Netghd, xxv. (1878) 
436, I was shown with much ceremony .. into the presence 
of two ladies. 

+e. Ceremonious respect or regard. 

1607 Torseut. Fous-f Beasts 264 The Romans had the 
Eqnestrial Statues in great reverence and cercinony. 1675, 
tr. Machiavelli's livks, (1675) 255 Oliveretto having paid 
his ceremony fell in with the rest. 

d. Ceremonial display, pomp, state. arch. 

1599 Suaks. //en. 1, 1v, i. 256 What haue Kings, that Pri- 
uates haue not too, Saue ceremonie, 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4742/2 Me was bronght in Ceremony from the Princess- 
Royal’s Apartment. 1859 Trxxysox Enid 297 Mis dress 
a suit of fray'd magnificence, Once fit for feasts of ceremony. 

+4. concr. Aw external accessory or symbolical 
‘attribute’ of worship, state, or pomp. Oés. 

1581 Sipney Afpol. Poetrie (Arh.) 47 éEneas .. ving 
away his religious ceremonies. 1601 ie. ‘ages Crit 70 
Disrobe the hnages If yon do finde them deckt with Cere- 
monies. 1603 — Meas, for M. 11. ii. 59. 1608 Journ, Earl 
Nottingh. in Harl. Misc. (Malb,) 11.553 Dukes of especial 
name bearing divers ceremonies..as the Salera or salt 
borne by one, the taper of wax by nnother, the chrism by 
another. 1709 StrvPe Ann. Ref. xliv. 454 ‘The cereinonies 
of cap and surplice. 

+5. A portent, omen: (drawn from the per- 
formance of some rite). Ods. 

1601 Suaks. Ful, C. u. i. 197 Me is Superstitions growne 
of late, Quite from the maine Opinion he held once, Of 
Fantasie, of Dreames, and Ceremonies. /éid/. 11. ii. 13, 1 
neuer stood on Ceremonies, Vet now they fright me. 

6. Master of the ceremonies: the person who 
superintends the ceremonies observed in a place 
of state or on some public occasion. 

1662 Grrnire /’rinc. (1665) Ded.. My place of Master of 
the Ceremonies, which the King confirmed unto me during 
iny life. 1948 Smotrett Rod. Ramd, \v, Mr. Nash..com- 
monly attends in this place..as master of the ceremonies, 
1798 Jaxer Austen Northang. Ab. 1. iii, The master of the 
ceremonies introduced to her a very gentlemanlike young 
nan as a pariner. 1888 Court Guide, H. M. Household, 
Master of Ceremonies. General Sir F, Seyimour. 

7. Comb., as ceremony-monger. 

1681 in Aoxé. Bal, (1886) V1, 3 A Ceremony-Monger, 
who rails at Dissenters, Aud damns Non-Conformists in 
the Pulpit he enters. 1710 Anusw, Sacheverells Serm. 6 
The rigid Ceremony-mongers did hate the Religious part 
of the Nation. 

t+Ceremony, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To sanctify or treat with ceremony. 

1635 Quartes £0d/, v. viit. (1718) 278 1f.. Hymen’s bands 
Ilave ceremonied your wuneqietl hands. 1686 S. H. Gold. 
Law 36 Call'd and ceremony'd like n King. 

+Cereole. Ols. (Pf. L. cé&ra wax + oleum 
oil; or ?ad.L. cercol-ts wax-coloured.] A cerate 
of wax and oil, 


1657 Tomuinson Revon's Disp. 123 Whence it is called 
ceratum or more properly cereole. 


Cereolite. AZ%in. obs. var. of Crroritr. 

1814 Atan fin, Nomen, 10. 1835 Surrarp Afiv, 120. 

Cereous (sivréjs), a. [f. L. crre-us waxen 
+-ous.] Of the nature of wax, waxen, waxy. 

1601 Hottann Pliny It. 135 That cereous substance Pro- 
polis. 1654 Gayton Jrest, Nofes 11. v. 52 What is worth his. 
observation, goes Into his cereous tables. 1679 Sir TV. 
Browne Jiks, (1852) 111. 459 The bones of a dead body 
cereous or somewhat soft like wax. 1803-4 Syp. Stn in 
A thenwmn (1884) 18 Oct. 490/3 The rooin.. is lighted 1p 
. eand in this cereous galaxy, ete. 

Ce‘rer. [f. Cerr v.] One whi ceres (a corpse). 
? 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xxti. 339 The Cearer of dead 

olks, 

Cererite, Cererium,; see Crritr, Cerium. 
(The former name is used in the Arit. Afus. Catal. 
of Minerals.) 

|| Cereus (sier/,s), Bot, [L. cereus waxen, 
resembling wax, f. cera wax.] A large genus of 
cactuses, natives of tropical America, remarkable 
for their singularity of form and the beauty of 
their flowers ; the Torch-thistle. 
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CERING. 


1930 Stack in PAi?. Trans. XXXVI. 462 This Cereus.. 
exposed in open air all Summer, grew withont pushing forth 
Branches. 1767 J. Anercrompie £v. Mav own Gard. (1803! 

82 The tenderer sorts of cereuses. 1844 Turrer //eart 
iv. 38 Lustrous to look upon, even as the nighi-blowing 
Cereus. 1872 Reape Put yoursed/, ge. U1. xi. 173. 

Cereuse, obs. form of Ceruse. 

Cerevi'sial, a. [f. L. cerevisia beer + -au.] 
Of or pertaining to beer. 

17.., 1862 [see Ckrvisiaz]. 

erevi'sious, a. sonce-wa. = prec. 

1841 Fras, Mag, XX1V, 26 Those flasks of Falernian, and 
cans cerevicions. . 

+ Cerfoil. Oss. rare. [a. OF. cerfoil, F. 
cerfentl, ad. 1. cerefolinm (Pliny), Latinized form 
of Gr. xapépudAdoy (which Columella has as 
cherephyllum).] = CHERVIL, q.v. 

le 1265 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 557, Cerfolinm (Anglo-Fr.), 
cerfoil, vile) 14.. Med. Receipts in Rel. Ant. 1.55 Vak 
confery .. cerfoyle, herbe Robert, ambrose, etc. ¢ 1420 
fallad, on IInsh, x. 158 Parsnepe and cerfoile also forth 
may stande. 1567 Marret Gr. Forest 37 Cerfolie is an 
herbe in operation and working in a maner fiery. 

Cerge, variant of Cigrck, Ods., taper. 
Cergyn, obs. form of SEARCH. 
€144o Promp. Iarv. 67/1 Cergyn, scrutor, rimor. 
Ceriatly, var. of SERIATLY adv. Obs. in order, 
Ceriawnt, obs. form of SERGEANT, SERJEANT. 
Ceric (sirik), a.) Chem. [f. Crn-10M + -10.] 
Of or belonging to cerium; applied to compounds 
in which cerium combines as a tetrad, as in Certc 
oxide, CcO,, ceric (or certum) salts. 

1863-79 Watts Dict. Chenr, 1. 834 Ceric fluoride ..is a 
yellow precipitate, 1879 /did. 3rd Supp. 421 Normal and 
basic ceric salts. 1873 Watts Fozwues’ Chem. 380 The 
ceric compounds, in which it is apparéntly trivalent. 

Ceric (sivrik\, a2 Chem. [f. LL. céra, Gr. 
xnpés wax + -1¢.] Chemically related to wax; as 
in Cerie acid, a brownish diaphanous waxy mass 
obtained by treating cerin with nitric acid. 

1838 T. Tomson Chem. Org. Bodies 1045 An atid .. to 
which we may give the name of ceric acid. E 

Ceriferous (siri-féras), a. [f. L. type *eerifer 
(f. céra + -fer bearing) + -ouvs; ef. F. crifere.] 
Producing wax. 

Cerigerous (sitidgéras), a. [f. L. c@r-a CERE 
+ -ger bearing +-ous; cf. F. cérigére.] Of the 
beak of a bird: Furnished with a cere. 

1856-8 W. Crark Van der Hoeven's Zool. Vt. 423 Bill... 
thick, cerigerous at the base. 

+Cerigo, -gon. Obs. rare. [see quot. 17533 
and cf. F. sarzgue opossum, from Brazilian ¢ari- 
gueya (Littré). Florio has It. cerigone (explained 
as in Kersey), which in form looks like an augmen- 
tative of certgo ‘ clerk, shaveling '.] The opossum. 

1 Kersey, Cerigon, an American wild Beast having a 
Skin under the Belly like a Sack, which serves to carry its 
Voung Ones, 1721-1800 in Baitey. 1753 Cuamarrs Cycé. 
ae s.v., The Americans in some places call this animal 
in their language carigueya ; and it is probable that this 
name cerigo is only a corruption of that word, though it be 
received generally in the world as a proper name. 

+ Ceri lla. Os. [ cerita, variant of cedilla, 
due to interchange o and ; nlso in 17th e. F. 
cerille (Cotgr.).] = CEDILLA. f 

agsot Percivat. Sp. Dict., Gram., C before a 0 u like k 
. ifthe nature of the word require any other pronunciation, 
it is noted with n little taile, as ¢, nnd is called Cerilla, 
sounding almost as the Italian s. 1646 J. Grecory Ter. 
rest, Globe in Posthuma (1650) 268 The Acores, or Azores, 
for so the cerilla will endure to bee pronounced, 1708 Kersey, 
Cerila (in the Art of wn 5 fark set under the Letter 
g¢ in French and Spanish, to shew that it isto be pronounc'd 
asans, 1863 Miss Sewer. Chr. Names i. 32 The mark is 
called a cedilla or cerilla, 

Cerimony, -moyn, -monial, ctc., obs. ff. 
CrrEmony, CEREMONIAL. 

Cerin (sierin). Chem. [f. L. e@ra wax+-1N.] 

1. ‘A waxy substance extracted by alcohol or 
ether from grated cork, (Cork contains from 1-8 to 
2-5 per cent. of waxy matter.) Watts Dict. Chem. 

+2. ‘A name applied by John to the portion of 
beeswax which is readily soluble in alcohol; 
according to Brodie.,,.merely oe cerotic acid ’. 

1850 Davarny Atom. The. viii. 258 Pure bees-wax is com- 
posed of two vegetable principles, the one .. most readily 
dissolved being called cerin, that less so, myricin. 1861 
Huume tr. Moguiy- Tandon i. iii. 310 Wax contains three 
distinct principles—viz. cerine, myricine, and ceroleine, 
The cerine, or cerotic acid, forms the greatest part. c 1865 
Letnesy in Cire. Sc. 1, 98/1 About twenty-two per cent. of 

culiar fatty acid (cerotic). .formerly named cev ine. 
rine ay Afin, [f. CER-lust+-INF; 
named (in Swedish) by Hislnger in 1815.) A 
variety of the mineral ALLANITE or cerium-epidote. 

1814 Autan Afjin. Nomen. s.v. Cerium, Brown Oxide, 
Allanite, Cerin. 1868 Dana Af/n, (1880) 286 s.v, A Manite, 
Cerine is the same thing. .subiranslucent in thin splinters. 
{bid, 289 Cerine occurs at Bastniis in Sweden. 

Cering (si-rin), v//. 5d. [f. Cerne v, + -ING 1.) 
1, Waxing, covering with wax, 

1480 Wardr. Acc, Edw, 1V (1830) 125 For rede threde, 
ceringe, sowing, 1565-78 Coorer Thesaur., Ceratura, a 
dressing with waxe, searing. ’ 

2. atirtb., a3 in cering-candle, cering-cloth. 

1480 Wardr, Acc. Edw. /V (1830) 121 For ceryng can- 


CERININ. 


dell’ at iitymes vd. xg02 Priv. Purse Exp. Elis. Vork 
(1830) 83 Searing candelles for the awler clothys. 1530 
PatsGr. 479/2, ] ceare a garment of sylke or velvet, as a 
taylour doth with a ceryngcandell, Jexcive. 1545 ASCHAM 

Toxoph. (Arb.) tog Take a searynge cloth made of fine 
virgin waxe and Deres sewet, and put nexte your fynger. 
1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. 154 A little Searing Candle. 

Cerinin (sierinin). Chem. [f. Gr. eppi-os 
waxy +-1N.] ‘A waxy fat which forms about 18 
per cent. of the lignite of Garstewitz near Merse- 
berg’ (Watts Dict. Chem). 

Cerinite. df. [f. as prec. +-1TE; named 
1859.] An amorphous silicate of alumina, a 
yellowish white mineral with a waxy lustre. 

1861 H. W. Barstow Gloss. Afin. 69. i 

Cerinthian (s/rinpian), @. and 5d. [f. Ceriz- 
thus+-tan.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
teaching of Cerinthns, one of the earliest heresi- 
archs of the Christian Chnreh (¢.a.p. 88), who at- 
tempted to unite Christianity with a mixture of 
Gnosticism and Judaism, the main peculiarity 
being the assumption that Jesus was a man and 
the Christ an zon who entered into Jesns. B. sé. 
An adherent of the teaching of Cerinthns. 

1576 Hanmer Aune. Eect, Hist. (1585) 57 Cerinthus, 
founder of the Cerinthian heresic. 1585-7 ‘I. RoGers 39 
Art. (1607) 48 They .. which either deny or impugn the 
Deity of our Saviour, as did the Cerinthians. 1879 Farran 


St. Paud (1882) 766 Any Cerinthian aticmpt to distinguish 
between Jesus the man of sorrows and Christ the risen Lord. 

Ceriore, -iowre, obs. ff. of SEARCHER. 
Ceriph Gerif). [Deriv. obseure. A writer in 
NV. & QO. 8 May 69 suggests Du. and Flem. sekreef 
line, stroke (schreve ‘linea; norma, et tcrminus’ 
Kilian), whieh fairly suits sense and form; but 
historical evidence is wanting, and the quasi- 
French form of sazs-ceriph is not acconnted for.] 
One of the fine lines of a letter, es. the fine ‘ hair- 
line’ at the top or bottom of capitals, as of 1; 
henee sazs-cer?fh a name for the block type that 
has no hair-lines, as in THIS. 

1830 in Ficcins Spee. Printing Tyfcs, Sans-cerif. 1833 
in ies & Sternenson Printing Types, Nonpareil sans- 
surryphs, 1841 Savacr Dict, Print. 163, 1876 Phonetic 
Grul. 20 Sept. 454/1 The capital C in sans-ceriph type is 
too much like G- — E 

| Cerise (sarz*z), a. and sb. [a. F. certse cherry, 
vouge-cerise cherry-red.] Name of a light bright 
elear red, resembling that of some cherries. 

28568 Tises 30 Nov. 10/2 Well-dressed beauties. .in all the 
glowing grandeur of cerise and blue. 1865 Ped/ Mall G. 
25 Oct. 10 Gladiateur’s colours are blue and red, and Nu’s 
are cerise (which is very like red) and blue. 1882 Garden 
sae 3 s/t ‘The colours are. .cerise, maroon, orange, rose. 

erite! (siorait). AZin. [Named 1804: f. as 
CEeRiuM + -ITE.] A very rare mineral, the hydrated 
silicate of Cerium (of which it is the chief source). 

Found as yet only in an abandoned copper mine at Bastnds 
near Riddarhyttan in Westmannland, Sweden, in compact 
fine-grained masses of indistinct blackish-red colour, and 
also in short six-sided prisms. J1 contains also the rare 
metals Lanthanum and Didymium, and generally a small 
quantity of Yttrium, Called by Klaproth ochrotte. 

180g W. Nicnotson Frat. Nat. Phil. XIL. 105 (¢rtle) 
Experiments on a Mineral formerly called false Tungsten, 
now Cerite, in which a new Metal has been found, 182 
Sir H. Davy Chem, Philos. 433 There is a mineral found 
at Ridderhytta in Sweden, very like tungsten, of a reddish 
colour, and which has been called cerite. 183 in Daxa 
Afin. 1885 Erni J7in, 317 Color of cerite, reddish-gray. 

b. Certte metals: ecrium, didymium, and lan- 
thanum (Watts Dict. Chem. 3rd Supp. 418). 

Ce‘rite?. Palwont. [a. F. cérite, ad. mod.L. 
cerithium, name of the genus.] A genus of fossil 
brachiopod molluses. Also avférib, 

1811 Pinkerton Petra? I. 497 Some of the marl beds 
contain cardites .. cerites or screws, 1852 I'u. Ross tr. 
Humboldt’s Trav. I. v. 184 The cerite limestone of the 
banks of the Seine is somelimes mixed with sandstone. 

Cerium (sieriim). Chem. [Named by Hisin- 
ger and Berzelins, along with its source cere¢e, after 
the planet CERES, whose discovery (in 1801) was 
then one of the most striking faets in physieal 
science. ‘The ending is as in otassium and other 
names of metals. Klaproth, in 1807, changed the 
names to cereriume and cererize ‘lest they should 
appear to be derived from céra, xnpds wax’, bnt 
the change was not aecepted (Dana).] 

One of the chemical elements : a rare metal, dis- 
covered in the mineral called Crrire; it has the 
colour and lustre of iron, and takes a high polish, 
which it retains in dry air, bnt in moist air it be- 
comes covered with eoloured films like heated steel ; 
it is malleable and ductile, of specific gravity 6-63 
to 6-73. Atomic weight 138; symbol Ce. 

1804 W. Nicnotson J77l. Nat. Phit. 1X. 290 (title) Ac- 
count of Cerium, a New Metal found in a Mineral Sub- 
stance from Bastnas in Sweden, 1808 Hexry EArt. Chem. 
(ed. 5) 266 From the planet Ceres, discovered about the 
same period, it has been called Cerium s and the mineral 
that contains it is termed Cerite. 1812 Sin H. Davy Chem, 
Philos, 433 Cerium had not been obtained in the metallic 
form till I succeeded in reducing some oxide sent ine by M. 


Berzelius, by means of potassium .. [forming] a deep gray 
Vou, IL 
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metallic powder, which became brown by oxidation. 1844- 
68 Dana Afiz. 414 In 1839 Mosander proved that the oxyd 
of cerium contained the new metal /anthanum, and in 1842 
another new metal didymfum. 1865 A. H. Cnurcn in 
Chem. News XIL rar A new British mineral containing 
cerium. 1875 Urn Dict. Arts I. 757 Cerium has also been 
detected by Prof. Church ina Cornish mineral. 

b. attrib.: in cerium compounds, group (of 
metals), sa//s, ete. =Crnic],. 

1879 Watts Dict. Chem. and Supp. 273 Preparation of 
pure cerium salts. /ééd. 3rd Supp. 420 A piece of cerium 
wire hurns with even greater brilliancy than magnesium. 
1886 Roscoe Elem, Chem. 166 Class VI, Cerium Group. 

Cerke, variant of SErK, Ods., a shirt. 

61380 Sir Feriond, 2449 Al naked..saf hir cerke. 

Cermocination, -trix, etc.: see SER-. 

Cern (s5in),v.1 [ad. L. cern-cre ‘to separate, 
to deeide’, in judietal language ‘to resolve to 
enter upon an inheritance’, ‘to make known this 
determination’, ‘to enter upon an inheritance’ 
(Lewis and Short).] Used in translation of Roman 
law-books for: To declare aeecptance of an in- 
heritance. llence Ce*rning wé/. sé. 

1880 MuirneraAp Gass 11. § 166 H the individual so insti- 
tuted desire 10 be heir, he must cern within the time for 
cretion... I enter upon and cern to his inheritance. — 
Ulpian xxii. § 25 A stranger heir, if he be instituted with 
cretion, becomes heir by cerning. ; 

So Cerniture, formal deelaration of the ac- 
ceptance of an inheritance. [Not formed om 1. 
analogies: the L. is er¢t7o.] 

1880 MuirHEeaD Ulpian xxii. § 28 To cern is to recite the 
words of cerniture in this way. — Gains u, § 482 Cer- 
niture in compliance with the cretion-clause. 

+Cern, v7.2 Obs. rare". Short for Coneery. 

1596 SHaks, Zam. Sho vi. 77 What cernes it you, if I 
weare Pearle and gold. 

+ Cerne, sb. Obs. rare. [a. VF. cerne circle :— 
L. civcin-us eirele, deriv. of e7rcus circle.] A circle ; 
an enceinte. 

1393 Gower Conf IE. 46 With Cernes bothe square and 
rounde He traceth ofte upon the grounde, Makend his 
invocation. ¢ 1450 Aer/in 309 Merlin. .made a eerne with 
a yerde in myddell of the launde. . 

Cerne \ssin), v. rare. [a. F. cevne-r to encircle, 
surround :—L. civeindre, £. cércin-us: see the sb.] 
trans. To surround, invest. 

1857 Sir. F. Parcrave Norm. & Fug. 11. 548 The cavalry 
occupied the undulating valleys. .and they cerned the lofty 
fortress ou all sides, 

+Cernicle. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. cevnicn- 
Jum sieve, f. cernére to sift.] A sieve. 

1657 Tomtinson Aexon's Disp. 559 Dates .. must be 
brayed. .then trajected through a eernicle. f 

Cernuous (sdnizas, a. [f. L. cersz-us in- 
clined forwards +-ovs.] Bowing downwards ; in 
ot. of a flower: Having the top bent downwards ; 
drooping, nodding. 

1653 J. Haw. Paradoxes 48 That very weight which 
sinks us downe from our erect constitution, into the cer- 
nuous lownesse of beasts. 1836 Penny Cyc. V. 252 (Bot. 
Terms) Cerntnous, drooping. 1853 G. Jounston Nat, Hist, 
&. Bord. 1. 42 ‘The flowers are cernuous after their blow. 

Cero- comb. form of L. ceva or Gr. kqpés wax ; 
as in ecero-mastic, cero-mimene, cero-resin. 
Also the first clement in many derivatives. 

1804 Hatcnett in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 215 Lac may be 
denominated a cero-resin. 1828 S. F. Grav Oferat. Chent. 
805 Ceromimene, or prepared stearine, is brilliant, white, 
and semi-transparent. 1884 A. J, Butter Coptic Ch. Egypt 
IL, i. 28 Mixed with ceromastic. 

Cerrofer. vare. [repr. Gr. xnpopdpos wax- 
taper-bearer, and med.L. cértforus and céroferd- 
vius formed on the Gr., with influence of L. /er-re, 
-fer: the pure L. form would be cerifer.] A wax- 
taper-bearer ; an acolyte. 

1884 W. H.R. Jones Register S. Osmund ii, Gloss 197 An 
engraving of cerofers in rochets holding their tapers. 

Geroferary (s/rpférari). rare. Also eero- 
pherary. & =Cerrorer [in I. cévoferaire.] b. 
A candlestick, candelabrum [= L. céroferdrium]. 

{Iswore Orig. vit. xii, 29 Acolythi Grace, Latine cero- 
ferarii dicuntur, a deportandis cercis, quando legendum 
est Evangelium, aut sacrificium offerendum 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P. R. xix. 1xi. (1495) 898 They that serne in 
chyrches of wexe candyls ben callyd Ceroferarii.] ¢1650 
Futter is cited by Webster for sense a; sense b is given 
without quotation in mod. Dicts. . 

Cerography (site‘grifi). [ad. Gr. xnpoypapia 
painting with wax, encaustic painting, f. aypdés wax 
+-ypapia writing.) Writing or painting on or in 
wax. a Applied to the encaustic painting of 
the aneients. b. ‘Engraving on wax spread on a 
sheet of eopper, from which a stereotype plate is 
taken ’ (Webster, 1856). 

So Ce‘rograph, a writing or engraving on wax; 
an encaustie painting. Cerographic, -ical, ¢., 
pertaining to cerography. Cero‘graphist, one 
skilled in cerography. 

1593 B. Barnes Parthen, & P.in Arb, Garner V. 465 
Which Cerography In unknown character of Victory, Nature 
hath set, 1731 Bairy Vol. II, Cerograpfy, a painting or 
wriling in wax. 1846 S. E, Morse Geography Vitle, Ilus- 
trated with more than fifty cerographic maps, _/ééd, Pref. 
5 The new art of Cerography is applied for the first time to 
the illustration of a work of this kind. - 


CEROTIC. 


Cerolein (s/ravl¢\in). Chem. [f. L. cera wax 
+ OuEIy.] A soft substance containing carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, obtained by treating bees- 
wax with boiling aleohol. 

1861 Huu tr. Afoguin- Tandon 1, 210. 1876 Hariey 


Mat. Med. 793 Cerolein forms about 5 per cent. of wax, and 
gives to it the appropriate colour and odcur. 


Cerolite (siordloit . 37x. Also kerolite. [ad. 
kerolith (Breithaupt 1823), f. Gr. anpés wax + 
Ai@os stone: see -LITK.] A hydrous silicate of 
aluminum, having a somewhat waxy lustre and 
greasy feel. 


1868 Dana J/f2. (1880) 470 Brcithaupt unites deweylite 1o 
cerolite. 


||\Ceroma (sfraumai’, [Lat. edna ointment 
for wrestlers, place for wrestling, ete, a. Gr. 
anpwpya anything made of wax, ointment for wrest- 
lers, f. eypo to wax.] ‘An apartment in the Gym- 
nasia and haths of the ancients, where the bathcrs 
and wrestlers were anointed’ (Gwilt). 

Ceromancy  sivrémensi). [a. VF. eromancie, 
med.L. eeromantia, f. Gr. xqypos wax + parteia 
divination.] Divination from the figures produced 
by dropping melted wax into watcr. 

1652 GauLr Mavastyvont, 165-6. 1656 BLouxt Glossogr., 
Crromanty, divination or sooth-saying by wax put into 
water. «@ 1693 Uroun irr Aadedeis in xxv, By cer: tes 
where, by the means of wax dissolved into water, thou shalt 
sce the... lively representation of thy future wife. 

Ceromel sivrdmel). [a. F. céromel. f. L. ceva 
wax + me/ honey.] A mixture of wax and honey, 
‘used as an applieation to wounds and ulcers in 
hot climates, where ointments soon turn rancid" 
(Spd. Soe, Lex). 

+ Cero-neous, ¢, Ols. rare. [f. med.L. cevo- 
xeum an ointment chiefly composed of wax.] 
Consisting of or containing wax. 

1657 Tomuinson Aenon'’s Dish. 123 They admit of wax as 
many Plaisters which are therefore..called ceroneons, 

Ceroon, ‘The American mode of spelling 
SeRooN, a bale or package made of skins” Sim- 
monds Q7et. Zy-ade 1838). 

Ceropherary : see CEROFERARY. 

Ceroplast (sieroplest). vare. fad. Gr. anpé- 
ndacros moulded in wax; see next.] A mould in 
wax, ete.; also asfrit. 

1872 Dr Morcan Budge. Puradoxes 149 He spread a 
thick block of putty over a wooden chair and sat in it until 
it had taken a ceroplast copy of the proper seat. 

Ceroplastic (siereplestik’, «. [a. Gr xypo- 
mAacruds relating to modelling in wax, f. xnpés 
Wax + wAdocety to form, mould, tAagrés moulded.) 

1. Of or relating to modelling in wax. 

1801 Monthly Mag. X11. 423 ‘Vhe first application of 
ceroplastic to anatomical science. 1855 tr. Labarte’s si rts 
Mid. Aiges i. 37 ‘Vhe ceroplastic art. 1882 Daily Tel. 27 
Mar., A ceroplastic panorama of the Men. .of the ‘lime. 

2. Ceroplasties sé., the art of modelling in wax ; 
coner. Waxworks. 

1882 Daily Tel, 27 Mar., A permanent Museumn of Cero- 
plastics, or in plainer English, a waxwork exhibition. 1884 
/bid. 14 July 5/4 The unrivalled collection of ceroplastics 
in Baker street. ; . 

So Ceroplasty, ‘the making of anatomical 
models in wax’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cerosin (sierdsin). Chem. [f. L. *ce7ds-us waxy 
+-1N.] A wax-like substance obtained by serap- 
ing the surface of some kids of sugar-cane. 

¢ 1865 Letuesy in Crre. Se. 1. 97/2 A wax-like substance, 
named cexosine by Dumas, is. obtained from the surface of 
many species of sugar-cane. 

Ceroso-. Chem. Combining form of Cerous a@.1 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 834 Ceroso-ceric Oxide .. 
may be regarded as a compound of cerous and ceric oxide. 
1873 — Mownes' Chem. 380 The ceroso-ceric compounds, of 
intermediate composition, 1879 — Dict. Chem., 3rd Supp. 
421 The brown-red hexagonal {sulphur} salt remains also a 
ceroso-ceric salt according to the new alomic weight, — 

+ Cerote. Os. Also eerot. [ad. L. cérotiem, 
a. Gr. enpwrdv waxed, f. «npo- to wax.] = CERATE. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 30b, The roote..is good for 
hrused places and wyth a Cerole or treat made of waxe. 
1562 BuLteyx Bk, Simples 64 b, Sondrie oyntementes and 
Cerots. 1602 Hottaxn /7/iny ‘Wds. of Art’, Cerote is of a 
middle nature beiween an ointment and a plastre, not so 
hard as the one nor so sofi as the other. 1669 W. Simpson 
Hydrol. Chym. 364 Added to cerots and plaisters. 

Cerotic (sitptik). Chem. [f. Gr. xnpwr-dv (see 
pree.) +-1e.] In Cerotic acid, Cn Hy, O., ‘the es- 
sential constituent of that portion of beeswax which 
is soluble in boiling alcohol’ (Watts Diet. Chem.). 


See Cerix. Its salts are called Ce-rotates. 

1830 Daunexy Afom. The. viii. 258 As cerin forms a 
soap with polass, Brodie regards it as an acid, which he 
therefore calls the cerotic, 1873 Watts Mozwnes’ Chen. 695 
Cerotic Acid is the essential constituent of cerin. — 

So Ce-rotene, an olefine (C,, H,,) obtained by 
the dry distillation of Chinese wax; Ce‘rotin, 
hydrate of eeryl, CzHy,O; Ce'rotyl, =CERYL. 

1850 Dauseny Atom, The. viii. 258 Mr. Brodie. .also de- 
tected in a species of wax from China a subslance..which 
he callscerotin. ¢ 1865 LeTuEpy in Circ. Sc. 1. 98/1 Chinese 
wax ..is made up of cerotie acid and an alcohol named 


CEROUS. 


oxide Kf cerotyl, 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 334 Cerotyl 
Alcohol, is contained in Chinese wax. 

Cerous (sieras), 2.! Chem. [f. CER-IUM + -0U8.] 
Of the nature of Cerium; applied to chemical 
compounds in which cerium combines as a triad, 
as in cerous salts; Cerous chloride,CeCl, Cerous 
oxide, Ce,;O5. Cerous silicate, Ce,SigOin 

1863-72 Watts Dict, Chem. 1. By Cerous fluoride is ob- 
tained as a white precipitate by adding an alkaline fluoride 
toacerous salt, /é/a. 835 Cerous silicate exists in mature as 
Cerile; the phosphate as Monazite, Edwardsite, Cryptolite, 
and Phosphocerite ; the carbonate in Parisite. 

Cerous (sie'ras), 2.2 Ornith. [f. CERE sd., or 
L. cera +-008.] Of the nature of a cere. 

1869 Gittmore Aeft, & Birds Introd, 190 In the Goose, 
we find the bill. covered at the base with a cerous skin. 

Cerre, obs. form of CERE v. 

+ Cerre-tree. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. cerrus, 
a kind of oak+ TREE] A species of oak: the 
Tarkey Oak ‘Quercus Cerrts), or the Holm Oak 
(QO. Lex). 

1577 8. Gooce /feresbach's /1usd, (1586) ro2b, An other 
Mast bearing Oke there is ,.. a kinde whereof some thinke 
the Cerre tree to be, called in Latine Cerrus, 

| Cerrial, 2. Obs. Also cerial, serriale. 
[a. Olt. cereale, {. cerro (cero) evergreen oak, L. 
cerrus Turkey or bitter oak ; see -AL.] Of or per- 
taining to evergreen oak. 

©1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7. 1432 A coroune of a grene ook 
cerial (2.7. serial; Boccaccio Tesefde, Corona di querzia 
cereale], argoo Flower & Leaf xxx, Chapelets fresh of 
okes serrial, Newly sprong. (@1700 Drypen Flower 5 
Leaf 284 Branches..Of palm, of laurel, or of cerrial-oak.] 

+ Cerse, cers, cerss, v. Sc. Obs. ee OF. 
cercer, dial. var. of cercher SEancil), chercher.] 
An obsolete variant of SEAnci v. 

1503 Acts Fas. JV (1814) 252 (Jam.', To cerss the salaris 
and passaris furth of the Realme. 1816 in Pitcairn Cro. 
Trials |. 265" ‘Vo cerse and seik George Howme. 1533 
Becrenpen Lity vy, (1822) 414 Vhe lwo men sall cers the 
bukis of Sibilla. a 

Cerse, obs. f. SEARCE to sift. 

+ Cert, a‘v. Obs. [a. OF. cert adj. and adv.:— 
LL. cert-us sure, setiled, determined, cerfé surely, 
certainly. The adj. use does not appear in Eng. 
(exe. as in 2), and prob, the adverbial use is mixed 
He with that of Cerres.] 

. Certainly, certes, of a truth. 

e1goo A’. Adrs, 5803 So hy ben delited in that nrt That 
wery ne ben hy neucre, cert. ¢1330 Arth. & Merl. 3569 
Thir while the knightes cert Were y-went into desert, 

2. Phrase. /n cer/: of a certainty, in truth. 

¢1440 Lauafal 297, | dar well say yn sert. 

Certain (s5-utén, -t’n,, @., sé.,and adv. Forms: 
a. 3-6 eertein, -eyn, (-eine, -eyne), 4-7 certen, 
4-6 eertayn(e, 4-7 certaine, 4- certain; (also 
4-4 certan, 4-6 -tane, 5 6 eertyn, 7 certaint, 
certien’; 8. 4-6 serteyn(e, 5-6 serten, 4-5 ser- 
tan, -tain, -tayn, 5-6 sertayne, 6 sarteyn, 
-tayne, 8 dal, sartan. [a. OF. certain (=Pr. 
certan, Sp. and It. cerfano), repr. late L. or Ro- 
manic type certdn-us, certdn-o, { cert-us deter- 
mined, settled, sure, orig. pa. pple. of cern-cre to 
decide, determine, ete. The sense-development 
had taken place already with L. cerfus. The 
comparative and superlative, certainer, certainest, 
are of commot oceurrence up to the middle of 
18th c., but are now seldom used.] 

I. 1. Determined, fixed, settled; not variable or 
fluctuating; unfailing. To avoid ambiguity from 
confusion with sense 7, the adj. is sometimes put 
after its sb., as @ certain day, a day certain. 

Certain price: in Foreign Exchanges, the fixed sum in 
one currency, of which the value is expressed by a varying 
sum in another. 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 378 To a man to bere peruore a 
a ta rente by pe jere. 1461-83 Lid, Niger Edw, /V 
in Ord, R. flousch. (1790) 18 A formal and convenient cus- 
tume more certayne than was used byfore his tyme, 1597 
Mortey /sttrod, Afus. 6 Musicke is Included in no certaine 
bounds. 1897 Hooxera eed. Fol. v. |xvii. 58 That which 
produceth any certain effect. 1611 Biste 1 Cor. iv. rr We 
+» haue no certaine dwelling place, 163: Werever Anc. 
Fun. Mon, 384 Vhe number of them hath not beene cer- 
taine in our dayes: at this time there are about sixty and 
eight. .in former nges, they were but twelue. 1670 Mitton 
TEist, Eng. \1. goo Wandenng up and down without certain 
seat. 1941 T. Roainson Gazvelhind v.79 A Fair or Market 
with Toll certain. 1817 W. Setwyn Law Nisi Prins 11. 
669 Apartments were taken ‘for 12 months certain, and six 
months’ notice afterwards’, 1845 Streurn Laws Lag, II. 
111 Payment of money on a day certain, 1866 Crump 
Banking vii. 146 Paris 1s said to give to London the ‘un- 
certain for the ‘certain’ price, when a [varying] number 
of franes and cents are exchanged for the £ sterling. 

b. Definite, exact, precise. arch. 

1393 Gower Conf, III. 143 So that his word be .. so cer. 
teine, That in him be no double speche. a 1gq41 WvatT 
Let. in Wks, (1861) Introd. 22 The certain time how long 
I tarried after.,I remember not. 1676 Marve. Gen. 
Counc, Wks. 1875 1V.152 The answer is now much shorter 
and certainer. 1736 Butter Arad, t. i. Wks. 1874 1. 21 No 
means of determining. .what is the certain bulk of the living 
being each man calls himself, 1788 J. Powe. Dezrscs 


(3827) II, 75 It Is of more tmportance that rules of this 
description should be certain. 
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2. Sure, uterring, not liable to fail; to be de- 
pended upon ; wholly trustworthy or reliable. 

@ 3300 Cursor Af. 129785 To bring fra iohn certan tipand. 
¢ 3314 Guy Warw, (A) goo His stede That certeyne was 
and gode at nede. ¢ 1325 Coer de L. 3028 Rychard bad his 
men seche For some - clerk and sertayn leche .. For to 
loke hys uryn. 1961 T’, Norton Cadvin's /nst, 1.12 The 
tighter and certainer mark to know him by. 16g0 R. Starvi- 
Ton Strada's Low-C. Warres vu. 40, | have no more, nor 
no certainer Intelligence then others. 1752 Jounson Nantdi, 
No. 203 # 2 T’o repose upon real facts, and certain experience. 
1834 Murs. Somervitte Connex. Phys. Sc. xv. (1849) 141 A 
certain indication of a coming tempest. 

b. Sure to come or follow; inevitable. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23732 Es nathing certainur pan dede, 
Ne vncertainner pan es pe tide. 1596 Spenser 7, Q.1.i. 2 
Fearfull more of shame Then of the certeine perill he st 
in. 1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 4 Thee certaine tortures, 
he had doubtlesse received, had he stood upon his Justi- 
fication. 1669 SHapwett Royal Sheph. v, Such .. Do 
on themselves the certain’st ruin bring. 1884 Gustar- 
son Found. Death Pref. 6 Truth’s laborious but certain 
advance. 

ce. Sure in its operation or effects; ‘unfailing ; 
that always produces the expected effect’ (J.). 

1636 E. Dacrss tr. Machravel’s Dise. Livy 11. 593 There 
is no truer nor certainer way, than to make them doe some 
foule act against him. a1754 R. Meap(J.\, I have often 
wished that I knew as certain a remedy for any other dis- 
temper. 1771 Lett. Fundus \xi. 317 The abuse of a valuable 
privilege is the certain means to lose it. 1809 Rotanp 
Fencing 80 To give any certain directioos to deceive the 
adversary would be iinpossible. 

3. Established as a truth or fact to be absolutely 
received, depended, or relied npon; not to be 
doubted, disputed, or called in question; indubit- 
able, sure. 

1400 Destr. Troy 2273 Wit semes more sertain, sothely, 
to me..Hit may negh vs with noy. 1548 Upatt, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Mark xii. 29 It is muche certayner that 
that day shall cum, then it is certayne that summer folow- 
eth after ter. 1605 SHaAKs. Jfacé, u. iv. 15 Duncans 
Horses, (A thing most strange, and certaine). .‘Turn’d wilde 
in nature. 1611 Bisre Deni. xiii. 14 Then shalt thou eo- 

uire..and. ifit be trueth, and the thing certaine, etc. 1690 

AOCKE Aum, Und. wv. xviit. § 4 Whatsoever Truth we come 
to the clear discovery of. from the... Contemplation of our 
own Ideas, will always be certainer to us, than those which 
are convey'd to us by Traditional Revelation. 1 : 
Crarkr Being & Attrib. of God (R.), One of the certainest 
and most evident truths in the world. 1729 BuTLer Sern. 
Wks. 1874 IL. r99 It is certain that effects must have a 
cause. 1761 Hume //tst. Eng. IIL. xlyi. 13 A fact as cer- 
tain as it appears incredible, 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 
Introd. § 2. 3 We can conceive nothing more absolutely 
certain than that we exist. 1877 FE. Conorr Sas. Faith iv. 
175 It appears to me not only conceivable, but probable, if 
not certain. 

4. Of persous: Fully confident upon the ground 
of knowledge, or other evidence believed to be in- 
fallible; havingno doubt; assured ; sure (=‘ sub- 
jectively certain’). Const. ofa thing, ta? it ts so. 

Morally certain ; so sure that one is morally justified ia 
acting upon the conviction. 

1362 Lanai. /’. 7. A. in. 77 Pei timbrede not so hye, Ne 
boujie none Barpanes: beo 3e certeyne. 138. Wreir Se?. 
Wks. IIL. 362 We ben certcin pat crist may not axe opir 
obedience. 1382 — Now, xv. 14, I my silf am certeyn of 
30u, for and 3e 30u silf ben ful of loue. 1606 Saks. And, 
% Ci u. ii, 57, TP katow you could not lacke, I am certaine 
on’t. 1645 EArt GLamMorGAN Let. 28 Nov. in Carte ASS, 
1 am morally certaip a total assent from the Nuncio shall 
be declared to the propositions for peace. 1679 Penn Addr. 
Prot, u. 146 A man can never be Certain of that, about 
which he has not the Liberty of Examining, Understanding, 
or Judging : Confident (I confess) he may be; but that’s 
quite another thing than being Certain. 1796 iI, Hunver 
tr. St. Prerre’s Stud, Nat, (1799) 1.6 We are certain, at 
least, of the existence of those belngs. 1837 Cartyte Fr 
Rev, (1871) IL. ww. vii. 148 Besides oue is not sure, only 
morally-certain. ae Grandmother xxi, 1 am 
not always certain if they be alive or dead. 

+5. Blending senses 1 nnd 4. Obs. 

a. Confirmed by experience or practice; well- 
founded, well-grounded ; fully established. 

e130 Cursor Al, 19507 (Fairf.), Walcande fra stede to 
stede in mare certain faip pen bal ware are, 1 GowrR 
one. I. 180 Whan they ben of the feith certein, They one 
to Barbarie ayein. /dfd. III, 303 Me taught her till she 
was certeine Of harpe, citole and of riote. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 159/1 He was certeyn in the doctryne of the 
gospel. 

+ b. Self-determincd, resolved ; stcadfast. (Cf. 
L. certus mort.) Obs. 

1667 Mitton P, LZ. 1x, 953 However I with thee have fixt 
my Lot, Certain to undergoe like doom, if Death Consort 
with thee. 1672 MArve.t Corr. cevii. Wks, 1872-5 II, 408 
He doth still continue certain to the former resolutions. 
1690 Locke //um, Und, u. xxi. § 48 The certainer such De- 
termination is, the greater is the Perfection. 

6. By a change of construction, a person or 
agent is said to be certain to do a thing, when the 
fact that he will do it is certatu. The use thus 
attaches itself logically to 1, and tn such a sentence 
as ‘the town is certain to be taken’, certain might 
be referred to that sense. 

1653 WaLTon Angier ii. 49 I'l be as certain to make him 
a good dish of meat, as I was to catch him, 1868 I. Eo- 
warps Kaleigh I. xxiii. 537 The truth that honest and un- 
selfish labour is just as certain to grow as it is to live. 
Afod, We are certain to meet him in the course of our 
rambles, 
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II, 7. Used to define things which the miud 
definitely individualizes or particularizes from the 
geucral mass, but which may be left without 
farther identification in deseription; thus often 
used to indicate that the speaker does uot choose 
further to identify or specify them: in sing. = a 
particular, in #/. = some particular, some definite. 

Different as this seems to be from sense x, it is hardly 
separable from it ina large number of examples: thus, in 
the first which follows, the Aoxr was quite ‘certain’ or 
‘fixed’, but it is not communicated to the reader; to him 
it remains, so far as his knowledge is concerned, quite in- 
definite ; 1t may have been, as far as he knows, at any 
hour; though, as a fact, it was ata particular hour. (The 
absolute uses are in B 4-6.) 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 8933 Ilk dai a certain hore ! par ligbted 
dun of heuen ture Angels, 138, Wycur HW’ks. (1880) 220 
How religious men shoulde kepe certayne Articles 1393 
Gower Conf. 11, 16 A certain ile, which Paphos Mep clepe. 
1485 Caxton G, L.242/1 ree domynyk spak tothe pryour 
.-of certeyne mater. 1526 TINDALE John xi. 1 A certayne 
man was sicke, named eae 1536 WrIOTHESLEY Chron. 
(1875) L 6: In Aprill 1536, certen comyssions were sente 
into the weste countrye. 1578 Lyte Dodoens u. v. 152 
The rootes be .. covered with certayne scales. 1600 F, 
Watxea Sf. Mandeville 18b, Theyr garments are made 
ofa certaine fine woll, like Bombast. 1 Suaxs. Afeas. 
for M.v.\, 1a9 For certaine words he spake against your 
Grace. 1651 Vioeaas Leviath, 1. xix. 94 Not every one 
but Certain men distinguished from the rest. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 173 P 3 There are certain faces for certain 
Painters, as well as certain Subjects for certain Poets, 
171x Aootson Spect, No. 37 ? 1 A Letter... directed to a 
certain Lady whom I shall here call by the Name of Leonora. 
1744 Berkevey S?ris § 1 In certaia s of America, Tar- 
water is made, 1805 Med. Frnl, XIV. 437 The Reports 
which certain public associations have circulated. 1856 
Ruskin Afod, Paint. III, w. vi. § x Everything that is 
natural Bs within certain limits, right, 1875 Jevons Afoncy 
(1878) 5 If a certain quantity of beef be given for a certain 
quantity of corn, 1879 M. Arnoip £guality, Mixed Ess. 
65 Certain races and nations, are on certain lines pre-eminent 
and representative. 1887 (Police Notice) ‘ Whereas certain 
persons unknown did, on the night of .., feloniously enter’, 
etc, 

tb. Some certain: some particular, some .,. 
which might be particularized. Oés. 

1561 Hopy tr. Castigtione’s Courtyer (1577) T vii} b, In 
case some certayne Circe should tourne into wilde hestiias 
al the French Kings subiectes. 1g91 SHAKs. 7wo Gent, 1. 
v. 6 A man is .. neuer welcome to a place, till some certain 
shot be paid. 1599 — Hen, V, 1. t 87 His true Titles to 
some _certaine Dukedomes, And generally, to the Crowne 
and Seat of France. 19732 Pork £ss. Afan 1. 189 Lust, 
thro’ some certain strainers well refin'd, Is gentle love. 

te. With 77. 5d., often (like some) referring to 
number; usnally: Some definitely, some at least, 
a restricted or limited number of. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 10947 There bai fourmyt a fest. .Serten 
dayes by-dene ails to hold 1s82 G. Martin in Fulke 
Defence (1843) 229 You abuse the 
with false translations. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden's [list. 
/ihz. 1 The death of Queen Mary having been certaine 
hours concealed. 1670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals ut, wt. 192 
In Rome .. he was certain months in the character of Am- 
bassador. 


d. Of positive yct restricted (or of positive even 
if restricted) quantity, amount, or degree; of some 


extent at least. 

1638 Starkey England 13 Ther ys a certyn equyte and 
justyce =e al natyonys and pepul. 1711 Appison Sfect. 
No. 106 » 6 His Virtues. .are as it were tinged by a certain 
Extravagance. 1763 Fr, Baooxr Lady Afanderniie in Bar- 
hauld Brit. Novelists (1820) XXVII. a2 A prodigious pas- 
sion for ls le of a certain rank, a phrase of which she is 
peculiarly fond. /éfd. 63, I knew her rage for title, tinsel, 
and ‘people of a certain rank’, 180 G. Roser Diarres 
(1860) II. 476 Mr, Perceval .. found a certain improvement 
in him, 1845 S. Austin Nanke’s Hist, Ref. 1. 131 He 
kept up a certain degree of intercourse.. with the Gonfalon- 
tere Capponi 1860 Tynoaut Glac. 1, 123 The ice is dis- 
integrated toa certain depth. 1875 Jevons Afoney (1878) x17 
The bank makes a certain profit out of the business, 

6. Sometimes euphemistically : Which it is not 
polite or necessary further to define. A certain age: 
au age when one is no longer young, but which 
politeness forbids to be specified too miuutely: 
usually, referring to some age between forty and 
sixty. (Mostly said of women.) 

1748 Lavy Praturerstonnavcn in Lady Chatterton Afen. 
La, Gambier (1861) 1, ii. 25 Some very handsome ladies of a 
certain sort, who always make part of his suite. 1803 JANE 
Portea Thaddeus xxviii, At the epoch, called a certain ages 
she found herself an old maid, 1817 Byron Seppo xxii, She 
was not old, nor young, nor at the years Which certain 
people call a certain age, Which yet the most uncertain age 
appears. 18aa — wan vi. Ixix, A lady of a ‘certain age’, 
which means Certainly aged. 1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge 
i, A very old house, perhaps as old as it claimed to be, and 
perhaps older, which will sometimes happen with houses of 
an uncertain, as with ladies ofa certain, age. 1882 Howrits 
Out of Question, His fect are set rather wide apart in the 
fashion of gentlemen approaching a certain weight, 

f. With a proper name, it implics that the per- 
son so indicated is presumed to be unknown 
except by uame = ‘a certain person called’ or 
‘calling himself’; hence often conveying a slight 
shade of disdain. 

1785 Cowrrr Let. 5 Feb., A certain lord Archibald Hamil- 
top has hired the house of Mr. Small... for a hunting seat. 
1833 SoutHey Leff. (1856) IV. 348 A certain Benjamin 
Franklin French writes to me from New Orleans, 1870 


ple for certain years 
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L’Esrrance Miss Afitford I. v. 139 Mrs. Raggett brought 
with hera certain Miss Lucy. 

B. quasi-sh. or eddip~t. What is certain. 

I. +1. Fixed, settled, or appointed eondition, 
order, ete.; certainty. Ods. 

1377 Lanct. /’. £7. B. v1. 153 It is an vnresonable Religioun 
pat hath rizte nou3te of certeyne. 1393 Gower Conf III. 
251 But every time hath his certain. at T. Powe Jom 
All Trades 146 Having no such pensions in eertaine. 

+2. Certain state of matters, fact, or aceount ; 
that which may be relied on; certainty. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL. 27001 Sant paule sais of vr last dai, 
Es nan mai certain per-of sai. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
(1826) II. 362 That knight that hurt him knew the very 
certain that he had hurt Sir Launcelot. ¢1533 Lv, BeRNERS 
Huon exiiii. 530 He sent out his spyes to knowe the sartayne 
which wayc the emperours nephue shulde come, 1599 SHAKS. 
Hen, Vy. i. 16, That’s the certaine of it. 1607 C. Lever 
in Farr's S. P. Fas. / (1848) 169 Honour, beautie, nor desire 
of golde, Cannot the certaine of their death withhold. 

. For certain, in certain, etc. . sce 7-10 below. 
+3. The state of mental certainty, certitude. Ods. 
138. Wyetip Sed, Wks. III. 339 But as God wole of pre 

pingis, pat we knowun hem not in certein. 1393 Gowrk 
Conf. III. 348 I hove In none certein betwene the two. 
1470-85 Macory 4 rthur (1817) IL. 290 Than they were at 
certayne that they were of naturel colours withoute payn- 
tynge. 1823 Lp. Berners /volss. I. coxxxiii. 326 As than 
they were nat in certayne yf they shulde passe that way. 
Lbid. (1812) 1, 464 It is of certayne that we shall conquere you. 


II. +4. A definite quantityor amount (@f). Oés. 
€1386 Cuaucer Chan. Yem. Prot. & T. 471 Biseching him 
to lene him a certeyn Of gold. ¢ 1449 Pecock Kepr. 1. xiii. 
58 He jaf a certein of possessioun. 1§22 41S. Acc. St. 
Van's Hosp., Canterd., Paied for a certen of bryk by the 
lumpe. 1598 Grenewry Zacitus’ Germanic tii, (1622) 264 
To pay a certaine of corne, or cattell, or apparell. 
+b. edip~:. <A fixed or definite sum of money. 

1330 R. Bruxne Céron. (1810) 39 For pes he bam bisouht, to 
gy’ ma ee 1401 Pol, Poems (1859) 11. 81 Ne non 
suffragies selle for a certeyn bi 3ere. 1505 ro E, Wills (1882) 
135 A perpetual serteyn ., to distribute to xij powre 
persons on seynt Brices day. 1563-87 Foxs 4. § Af, (1596) 
180/2 The a paieng a certeine to the King. 

+5. A definite (restricted) number (of things). 

1374 Cuaucer Troylus i. 547 She to soper come.. With 
acerteyn of her owne men. 1462 J. Dausenny in Paston 
Lett. 452 11. roz Ye wolle late me have a serteyn of your 
bulloks for the vetelyng of the Barge. 1547 in Strype Acc/. 
Atem, V1. u. App. D24 A certen of the wysest..men. 1549 
Coverpate £rasm. Par. 1 Peteriii. 20 Put of fora certayn 
of yeares. 1621 Bk. Discip. Ch. Scot.9 A certaine of the 
nobilitie were convened. 

+b. Occasionally without of: ef. A. 7. Obs. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. xiv. 13 A certayne noble 
knightis. .she kept styl about her. TeeB LGALL etc. Lrasm. 
Par. Fokn 119b, After I haue taried a certayne dayes 
among them. 

+e. ellipt. A fixed number of prayers or masses. 

{1431 in Lug, Gélds (1870) 278 His certeyntee (1448 certeyn] 
of messes.] 1466 Fiz, E Paston in Lett. U1. 271 To the said 
parson for acerteyn unto Mighelmesse next after the said yere 
day, viiis. vitid, 1496 Ill of ¥. Burgh (Somerset Ho.), I be- 

ueith xxxs. iiijd. for to have a certeyn rehersed in the 
church. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. viii, 126, 

+d. cllipt. A restrieted nnmber of persons; 
some. Oés. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 611/1 God chooseth a 
certayne whome he lyketh, 1941 PAYNELL Catiline xxvit. 47 
ancy chose out a certayne, whiche shulde besyege Pompeys 

ouse. 

6. Closely related to this is the eurrent (though 
somewhat archaic) use without a, both followed 
by of and absolutely, which may also be treated 
as a pronominal or absolute use of sense 7 in A. 

a. of persons. 

¢1400 Desty. Troy 1709 Ector .. and certen hym with. 
14s0 W. Somner in Tour C. Eng. Lett. 3 He sente..certyn 
letters to certyn of his trustid men. 1526 ‘l'innace Acts xii. 
1 To vexe certayne [Wyctir sum men] of the congrega- 
cion. 1838 Starkey “Lugland 54 Polytyke rule.. may 
be other vnder a prynce, commyn conseyl of certayn, or 
vnder the hole multytude. 1601 SHaxs. Fut. C. 1. iti. 122, 
I haue mou'd already Some certaine of the Noblest minded 
Romans, 1611 Binte Pref. 1 Certaine, which would be 
counted eke of the State. 

b. of things. 

1841 Myers Cath, Th. m. § 17. 62 Certain of the Psalms. 
1855 Dicxens Dorrit iii, Mrs. Clennam dipped certain of 
the rusks and ate them; while the old woman buttered cer- 
tain other of the rusks. 

III. Phrases. 

7. For certain; formerly (and still déa/.) also 
for acertain: asa eertainty, assuredly. [=F. pour 
certain, Littré.] 

¢ 1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 2901 Sir, for sertayn, That wald I 
here and that ful fayn, 1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. Af. 
Aurel. (1546) Eu For certaine al the fruites cometh not 
togither. 1607 Torset. Serpents we It was reported for a 
Certain, that a Viper entring into a Mans mouth, etc. 1611 

Bite Fer. xxvi.15 But know ye for certaine, That, etc. 
1646 CromweLt Le/. 10 Aug., I hear for certain that Ormond 
has concluded a peace with the Rebels. 1707 E. Warp 
Hud. Rediv, 738) nn. v, He meant the Butcher, for a 
certain. 1718 Hickes & Netson ¥. Kettlewell 1. g 16. 39 
He was for certain a most useful Member. 18.. SouTHey 
Ropreckt iv, Roprecht for certain is not dead | 

+ 8. Jz certain: in truth, certainly, truly. Ods. 
(Cf. OF. 2 certain, Dewes.] 

61340 Cursor M. 11577 (Laud), This was be somme in 
certayn Of the childryn pat were slayne. 1483 Caxton G. 
de la Tour G iij, For m certayne he hath leyd thre egges. 
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c1489 — Sonnes of Aymon i. 52 In certeyn the duke of 
Aygremounte is ryght myghty- 3493 /'etronilla 57(Pynson), 
pei she fulfylled his byddynge in eerteyn Withoute grutch- 
inge of virgynall mekenesse. . 

9. Of a certain (arch.), formerly of certain: as 
a matter of certainty, certainly, assnredly. [=OF. 
de certain, Dewes.] To this may belong Caxton’s 
a certain; but this may be from Fr. (cf. 8). 

1485, Dighy Myst. (1882) it. 229, 1 know of a certayn. 
1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 46 Yf we knew a certen 
that suche men deyed wythout repentaunce. 
Dise. Troub, Franckford 97 It began to be muttred off cer- 


1575 Bric | 


teyne that the Magistrate, etc. 1650 Futter Pisgah ui. iv. 


112 They..who of certain report, that, ete. 1828 Scott F. 
If. Perth iv, Of a certain, those whingers are pretty toys, 

C. adv. 1. Certainly, of a truth, assuredly. 
(Mostly parenthetic = CERTAINLY 4.) 

137° R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 82 My boke sais certayn, 
pat he gaf neuer pat rede, ¢ 1386 Cuavcer /’7o/. 375 And 
elles certeyn hadde thei ben to blame. ta 1400 Arthur 
sor Pus worschup god dude certeyn To Englond, pat po 
was Bretayn. 1809 Iawes Aramp. Virt. x. 191 It bren- 
neth hote lyke fyre certeyn. 1596 Sutaks. Merck. V. Au. vi. 
Lorenzo certaine, and my foue indeed. 1704 Row: 
ee vss. 1V. i, 1768 She is lost—most certain—gone irrevoc- 
able. 

2. With ecrtainty, surely. 

1382 Wycu Acts xxiii. 20 As thei ben to sekinge sum 
thing certeynere [v.r. and 1388 more certeynly of hii]. 
a 1734 Nortn Lives 11.346 Where is no place..in which an 
ingentons person comes sooner and certainer to preferment, 
than in the Turkish Court. 

+3. Emphasizing sooth, trie, sure. Obs. or dial. 

arsoo in Hazl. £. P,P. 1. 205 Certain sothe, a1§93 I]. 
Sauti Wks. 11867) I. 401 Being most undoubted and certain 
true. 1804 SoutTHEY in Robberds We. IV, Taylor 1. 432 
Von will, Fam certain-sure, be well pleased. 1875 Parts 
Sussex Dial, Certain Sure, the superlative of certainly. 

+Certain, v. Os. rare. [I. pree.: cf OF, 
certainer, and ASCERTAIN.] ¢razs. ‘To make cer- 
tain; to certify. Hence Certaining v7. sé. 

@ 1300 Cursor 3/. 26973 Bot if pat it be suilk a thing pat 
pou wat of na porta ne 1523 Lp. Berxers Fvoiss. 1 
cclxx. 4or He certeyned them how he wolde ryde forthe. 

Certainly (ss-uénli), adv. [f. Cenraiy @.+ 
“LY 2] 

1. In a manner that is certain; in a way that 
may be surely depended on; with ceitainty. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 16232 (Gott.), Gode men quat es pan 3nr 
dome, sais me sertainli [Coff. certanli}, 1509 Hawes /’ast, 
Pleas. xxv. viii, Nor yet the handes fele nothyng certaynly. 
1649 Bounds Publ, Obed, 17 ‘Chose things are certainlyer 
knowne to us. 1793 Wot.aston in /2i2, rans. IUXX XID. 
150 This was made more certainly steady. 1863 Fr. Kempce: 
Resid. Georgia 37, 1 can not ascertain very certainly. 1875 
Juvons Money (1878) 44 The earliest tin coinage of which 
any thing is certainly known. P 

‘b. With certainty as to quality, amount, cte. ; 
delinitely, precisely, exactly. ? Ods. 

1460 Fortescur Aés. e Lim, Mon. (1714) 44 The Kyngs 
Werks [fortifications], of which the yerely Expensis may 
not certeynly be estemyd. 1588 LampaRpe Eirev. u. ii, 110 
‘To take sufficient Suertie, in a summe certainly prescribed. 
a@ 1626 Bacon Use Com. Law 12 Except the punishment be 
certainly appointed by speciali Statutes. 

2. Without fail, unfailingly, infallibly, 

a1300 Cursor M, 9270 (Gitt.), ‘ Jesse’, he said, ‘of his 
rotyn: Seas a wand suld spring.” ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. 
i. 2 (Harl. MS.), If thou do not, certenly thy ymage shalle 
be smytene, and thou bothe. 1607 Hieron IV&s, I. 189 
The Lord will .. certenly recompence them their sinne into 
their bosome. 1721 STEELE Sect. No, 155 P. 5 Merchants 
.»who call in as certainly as they go to 'Change. 181 
Soutnev March Moscow 4 Morbleu! Parbleu! And he'll 
certainly march to Moscow ! 

b. Fixedly, so as not to be alteved. 
191 Suaxs. 1 /fen. VI, v.i.37 Therefore are we certainly 
resolu’d, ‘Io draw conditions of a friendly peace. 1704 
Rowe Ulyss. v, i. 2041 "Tis certainly decreed, ‘ix'd as that 
Law by which Imperial Jove Ordains .. to Good or Evil. 

3. With subjeetive certitude, with assuranec, 
surely. g 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 5834 And certainli pou vnderstand Al 
that pou draus vte o pat flod It sal be turnd al in-to blod. 
¢ 3450 Loneticn Grail xii. 483 How knowest thou this so 
certeinly? 1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 1o What 
he Commands he ie most certainly. ¢1680 BeveripcE 
Serm, (1729) 1; 364 There is nothing that we know more 
certainly in this world, than that we know nothing certainly 
of the other, but what we are taught by God himself, ‘Mod. 
You ought not to speak so certainly about it. 

4. Parenthetically, or as an assurance or admis- 
sion of the truth of an assertion as a whole: 
Withont doubt; in truth and fact; of a certainty ; 
assuredly, undoubtedly, unquestionably. Cer- 
tainly there are drawbacks =we may say certainly 
that, (or, it is certain that) there are drawbacks. 
Sometimes it expresses an admission of an oppo- 
nent’s contention, to be followed by ‘but’, etc. 
Often it conveys a strong assent or affirmative 
reply, as in ‘You were present?’ ‘Certainly.’ 
*Can yon recommend him?’ ‘ Certainly.’ 

a@1300 Cursor M. 17495 3a, sertainli, pat soth ites. ¢1350 
Wil. Paterne 2653 But sertenli_on bope sides was slayn 
muche puple. ¢ 1450 LoneLicu Grait xxxi. 152 3it was that 
schipe .. Anoured with diuers iowellis certeinle. 1596 
Suaks. Aferch, V. m1, i. 126 Anthonio is certainely vndone. 
1644 Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 191 Snow .. certainly rots, 
and bursts your early-set Anemonies. 1712 Appison Sect. 
No. 405 P 3 If the Gods were to talk with Men, they would 
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certainly speak iu Plato's Stile. 19752 Viume £ss. & Treat. 
(19777) I..91 Machiavel was certainly a great genius. 178% 
Trial av. Ld. G. Gordon 8 One of ent George's Counsel 
applied to the Court .. to permit the prisoner to sit down. 
Lord Mansfield answered, ‘Ves! Certainly’! 1801 Fosver 
in Life & Corr. (1846) I. 129, | have certainly learnt much. 
1875 Juvons Jfoncy (1878) 16 We might certainly employ 
one substance as a medium of exchange. 

+Certainness. Oés, rare. [f. Curtain + 
NES.) The quality or fact of being certain. 

1571 Gotoinc Calvin on Ps. \xti, 12 He commendcth the 
certeinnes therof. 1899-1623 Minsunt, Cortese, certainty 
or eertainnesse, assurance, surety. 

Certainty (s*sttnti). Forms: 4 ccrtaynte, 
4-5- -teyntc, -tante, 5 certeyntee, -tente, 
-tainte, 6 certaynetc, sertente, -tinty. scer- 
tayntie, certentie, -teynty, -tic, eertcintie, 
-tayntio, -taynotye, -tainety, 6-7 eertaintic, 
(eertainetie, -ty , 7 ccrtenty, teinty, 6- cer- 
tainty. [a. Anglo-Fr. cerfeinté, OF. certainet? 
(=Pr. certanetat, OSp. certanedad , on 1, or Kom. 
type certdnitdt-¢ wes sce CERTAIN and -tY.] 

1. That which is certain; the certain state of 
matters, the fact, the truth ; acertain account. 7 Ods. 

[1292 Britton wv. viii. § 2 Et si ele dedie par la affirmative 
ou la negative, sourd une doute dount la certeinté fet a en 
quere del ordinarie.) 1330 R. Baunne Chron. 113108 25 
Right story can me not ken, fe certeynte what spellis. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of At. xxi. 65 8 we nay be infourmed 
and knowe the certeynte therof. 1565 Grariox Chron. 
Edw. [, an. 8 (Ro, ‘The king .. woulde therevnto geue ne 
credite vutill he had sent thether, and receyned the cer 
taintic. 1662 Stu.uincre. Orig. Sacr. 1. ii. § 10 We have 
then no certainty at all... of any certain Records .. unles 
they be contained in those sacred inscriptions from whenc 
Manetho took his history. 

2. A fact or thing certain or sure with //. 

w6rz Suaks. Cywh. 1. vi. g6 For Certainties Richer an 
past remedies ; or timely knowing, The remedy then born 
1684 Con tenn State Man 1, vii. 1699! 75 tbeing not tl 
a suspicion, hut an apparent certainty that Death will con 
i71r Lapy M. W. Montacve Leff. Ixxxti. 135, | would ne 
advise you to neglect a certainty for an uncertainiy. 1775 
StTeanan ib Boswell FoAnson xviii, Small certainties are 
the bane of men of talents. od. To surrender a certainly 
for a mere prospect. 

43. Assurance, surcty, pledge. Os. 

1303 R. Brenxn //and?. Synite $218 He hadde seyde hyir 
hys certeynte. 1330 — Chron, | 1010-69 My braper delyuer 
pou me, my netow pou me grante, & hold bi certcynte, 
and salle hold couenante. 1425 Se. clefts Yas. / 15961 § 62 
Lot gif that man haue ane letter or certainetie of the Lord 
of that land..for quhat cause he cummis in this Reale. 

4, Vhe quality or fact of being (objectively 
ecrtain. . 

1340 Hamrotu fr. Conse. 7837 pare es ay blysfulle cer- 
taynté. 1634 Siv T. Hersera 7rav. 91 The Starres . 
without whose ayme there ts no certaintie. 1738 Kutt 
Anim, Gicon, Pref. 26 Geometry, which truly boasts the 
Beanty of Certainty. 1880 E, Waite Cert. Kedig. 3 The 
Evangelist distinguishes between what we now term cer. 
titude—or the belief of the mind—and certainty, or the 
solid reality of the facts or truths believed in. 

5. The quality or state of being subjectively cer- 
tain ; assuranee, eonfidence ; absence of doubt or 
hesitation; =Crrntirupe. .Woral certainty: see 
CERTAIN 4. 

a1zygo Hamrote J/’salter vi. 1 The seven psalmes. .by- 
gynnys all in sorrow..and bitternes of forthynkynge, and 
pai end in certaynte of pardoun. 1393 Gowrr Conf. 1. 43 
For love is blinde and may nought se, Forthy may no cer- 
teinte Be sette upon his jugement. 1601 SuaKks. el é/'s Wedd 
n. i. 172 Vpon thy certainty and confidence, What dar’st 
thou venter? 1646 Burd. /ssach. in Phenix (1708) V1, 276 
That this is truth, Iam as mncli assur’d of, as moral Cer- 
tainty can assure any Man of moral Truth. 1721 Appisox 
Sfect. No. 101 7 This is all we can affirm with any Cer- 
tainty of his Person and Character. 1837 Hattam //isé. 
Lit. iu. iii. § 93 The soul’s progress from opinion to doubt, 
and from doubt to certainty. 1838 Dé Morcan Ess. Probad. 
3\Cab. Cycl. Nat. Philos.), Our moral certainty of the fact. 

b. with /7. 

1605 Bacon Adz. Learn, uv. §8 Ifa man will begin with 
certainties, hee shall end in doubts. ; 

+6. A certain ordefinite number or quantity. Oés. 

1431 in abe Gilds (1870) 278 The vicarye..schal haue 
liijs. nnd iiijd. for his certeyntee of messes. 1601 F. Tate 
Housch. Ord. Edw, (1, § 1x (1876) 21 Setting downe the 
certenti of the price. /déd. § 51. 35 By reson of the cer- 
tenty which is theron assesed. 1603 Danten Def RAime 
Poems (1717) 14 Nature, that desires a Certainty, and com- 
ports not with what is infinite. ; 

7. For, (in, at obs.), of, fo (a) certainty: as a 
matter of certainty, beyond doubt, assuredly. 

c1goo Rom. Rose 5435 They wene to have in certeynte Of 
hertly freendis so grete noumbre. ¢ 1460 ForTESCUE Abs. 
& Lim, Mon. (1714) 47 The Kyngs Extraordynary chargys 
ar so casuel, that no Man may knowe them in certeyute. 
31526 Pilgr. Perf. WW. de W. 1531) 4 No persone may knowe 
for certeynty, whether he haue it or not. 1580 Nort 
Plutarch (1676) 26 It is of certainty that her proper name 
was Nicostrata. 1611 Biste Joshua xxiii, 13 Know fora 
certainety, that the Lord your God, etc. — Dan. ii. 8, 1 
know of certeinty that ye would gaine the time. @ 1635 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 24 This will be of certainty 
—that, etc. 1665 MarveLL Corr. li. Wks. 1872-5 I. 287 
But pray tell us once more in certainty whether it must 
consequently make 600 & a Yeare. ure Trifiery No. 33 
420 Since music has become the rage, all our ladies must 
at a certainty, learn this sweet language. 1820 Scorr 
Abbot xix, Thou restless boy—Thou hast quicksilver in the 
veins of thee to acertainty. 1873 Mrs. OuirHant /nnocent 
ix, One or other will fall in love with her to a certainty. 
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+Certa‘tion. Oés. [ad. L. certation-em, f. 
certare to contend, ctc.] Contention, strife. 

1572 Forrest Theoph. 916 Man. .Shall have assiste in that 
certation, 1623 Cockrram, Certation, strife. 

“i In the liowing it appears to be =Ccrtifica- 
tion. 

cr1soo Blowsols Test. in Halliw. Nuge P. 2 He gaf me 
many a good certacion, With right and holsom predicacion. 

[Certelle, erron. f. CERCELLE, teal.] 

Certes (ss-1téz), adv. arch. Forms: 4-5 sertes, 
sertis, 4-7 certis, 4-5 certys, 5 certus, 6 cer- 
teyse, certesse, (5)-7 certs, 3- certes. [ME. 
certes, a. OF. certes, more fully a certes, according 
to Littré:—L. *a@ certis fromm certain (grounds), 


certainly, Cf. OSp. certas, Cat. certes. 

In French now pronounced (sert’): in Eng. usually 
dissyllabic, but, from 1300, occasionally found as a imono- 
syllable, spelt cer? or certs, or shown by the rime or rhythm 
to he so pronounced when written certes. See Cunt.) 

Of a truth, of a certainty, certainly, assuredly. 
Used to confirm a statement. (‘An old word’ 
.J-) 5 used chicfly in poetry or archaic prose.) 

a@ir2zg0 Owl & Night. 1769 Certes cwab be ule pat is sop. 
@ 1300 Cursor Af. 4907‘ crtes *, said pai, ‘ leue lauerdinges, 

Haue we noght pan o pe kingcs. 138. Wyetir Serum. Sel. 
Wks. I. 6 Certis noon but the lord of pis feeste. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Anés. 7. 64 flor certes [v.”. certus] lord ther is 
noon of vs alle, ‘hat she ne hath been a duchesse ora 
qucene. ¢1449 Pecocx Nefr. 1. ii. 8 Wherfore certis if 
eny man can be sikir, etc. ¢1§57 in Hazl. £. P. ?. UL 
121 Many a man certesse, 1597 Br. HALL Saé. 1. tik 29 
‘Then cértes was the famous Corduban Never but half so 
high tragedian. 1600 ‘lounneur /rans/. Vet. xxxiii, Yet 
certis, if the naked truth 1 say. 1759 Sterne Yr. Shandy 
(1802) II. xix, 240 ‘Fhen certes the soul does not inhabit 
there. 1802 Worpsw. Sfaucas in Castle dudolence vi, And 
Certes not in vain; he had inventions rare. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 1.1. 47 Certes, we might have gathered 
wealth untold. 

+B. monosyllabic. Obs. 

c1zoo AY et/is. 1359 He shonkid alle therof, certes, And 
starfanon withoute smert. ¢1400 «fol, olf, 13 Certs to 
bis I sey bei owe bope 10 curse & wari 1613 SHaxs. fen, 
VIT1, 1.1. 48 As you guesse : One certes, that promises no 
Element. 1640 Futter Joseph's Coat, David's Sin (1867) 
213 This, certs, Pknow. Ord. David's Pun. 237 But certs 
I know that such mistake their ground. 

Certie, certy s5ati, Sc. serti). Se. [In my 
certies, which is in use as well as my certte, the 
word may be identical with cerfes, taken asa plural 
sb., of which cert/e would be the assuincd singular. 
But the history of the phrase is not clear; and it 
is difficult to say whether Ay my cerly certes) is 
yeluine, or merely a literary ‘improvement ’.J 

Chiefly in phrase, my certie, as an cjaculation: 
By iny faith, in good troth. 

[Some have suggested a corruption of the F. sais certes 
‘but certainly’; of this there is no evidence.) 

1814 Savon g Gaef 1, 8 (Jam.) By iny certy ye shake 
your fit wi’ the youngest o’ them. 2816 Scotr Antig. xxv, 
‘My certie { few ever wrought for siccan aday’s wage.’ 1820 
— Abbot xvii, By my certes, I will warrant her a blithe 
dancer either in reel orrevel, 1848 Kincsey Saint's Tray, 
tv, li. 112 Certie, we were in luck. 1870 Beackmone Maid 
of Sk. 156 My certy, no low curiosity is this. 

Certifiable (ssutifi:ib’l), a. [f. Certiry + 
-AnLE.] Capable of being certified. 

1846 Grote Grecce 1, xviii, L. 646 Ordinary and certifiable 
history. 1859 Mite Dissert & Disc. Il. 543 ‘lo arrive at so 
considerable an amount of positive and certifiable results. 

Certi-ficate, //. a. Ods. [ad. med.L. certift- 
cat-us, pa. pple.: sce next.}  Certificd, assured. 

147 llomilies \. Faith oe ae A certificate and sure 
looking for them. 1960 in Hazl. Z. P. P. 1V. 175 Chryst .. 
Which is our brother by proue certyficate. 

Certificate (sortifiket), 56. Also 5-8 -at, 5 
cert-, sertyfycate. (a. I". certificat, or ad. incd.L, 
certificdtuum thing certificd, a subst. use of pa. 
pple. of certificare to CERTIFY. In scnsc 1 it 
appears to answer to a L, sb, in -d/ns (4th decl.)] 

tl. The action or fact of certifying or giving 
assurance ; certification, Odés. 

¢ 1480 St. Ursula (Roxb.) Aj, Wastynge the church with 
force and cruelte So sayeth the cronycles for our certyfycate, 
1555 Even Decades W, nd, (Arb.) 259 For the better cer- 
tiftcat therof he consyderd the stations of the moone, 

+ 2. The action whereby a responsible person or 
persons attest a fact within their knowledge ; cer- 


tification, attestation. Ods. 

3472 Marc. Paston Le¢?, 705 IIT. 63 Send for the shereffes 
debute to wete how thei be disposid for certificate of the 
knyghtes. 1493 Acti: //en. VII, c. 10 §1 Upon certificat 
of the delyvere of the seid Writtes. 1560 Davus tr. Sled. 
dane's Comm. 95n, Before they make certificat home to 
their cities. 1563 Homilies u. Repentance 1. (1859) 534 
For a certificate, and assurance thereof. 1661 J. STErHENS 
Procurations 30 Since the Certificate of their value into 
the Exchequer about the 26 of H. 8. ‘ 

3. A document wherein a fact is formally certi- 
fied or attested, 

(1447 in Paston Lett. 1. 64 Comme il apparest par le 
certificat a eulx par nous donné.]_ 1489-90 P/umpton Corr. 
€ Send up the sayd wrytts with his sertyfycat. rs92 

REENE Art Conny-catch, 1. 5 Who buyeth a horse withont 
this certificat or proofe, shalhe within the nature of fellony. 
1601 Hottanp /’liny 1, 182 Six men brought a certificate 
that they had lined an hundred yeares apiece. 1642 Two 
Ord. Lords § Comm. 3 Dec. 3 A true and exact Certificate 
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.. of the quantity of Gunpowder. 1722 Ds For Plague 
(7s) 9 To get Passes and Certificates of Health .. for, 
without these, there was no being admitted to pass thro’ the 
Towns, 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 174 No cyder and perry, 
exceeding six gallons, shall be removed, etc., without a 
certificate. 1790 J. Huntinerorn (¢ité), The Forging and 
counterfeiting of Certificates of Servants’ Characters. 1824 
Scort St, Ronan’s xxv, My father's contract of marriage, 
my own certificate of baptism. 1858 Sinmonns Dict. Trade 
Sv. A certificate of origin is a Custom-House document, 
testifying to particular articles being the growth ofa British 
colony. 1887 Whitaker's Abunanack 368 A certificate of 
birth, marriage, or death costs one penny. 

b. esp. A document certifying the status or 
acqnirements of the bearer, or his fulfilment of 
conditions which authorize him to act or practise 
in a specified way; hence, often equal to drcence. 

1849 Compl. Scot. xi. 95 Nane of them sal cum vitht in 
the mane cuntre of ingland vitht out ane certificat fra the 
se{hJeref. 1593 Nasue Foure Lett. Confut. 19 A Certificate 
(such as rogues haue) from the head men of the Parish, 
1615 tr. De Montfart's Surv. E. indies 8 (He] must bring 
back a good certificat from the Captaine of the Carauan. 
1816 Trial Berkeley Poachers 29 Allen makes no secret 
of his shooting; he takes out a certificate. 1852 DickEss 
Bleak Ho. (Hoppe), I am now admitted..on the roll of 
aitornies, and have taken out my certificate. 1863 77st. 
Lond. News 2% Nov. (Hoppe) The suspension of Captain 
Stone's certificate for six months. 1874 Sat. Rev. Apr. 499 
(Hoppe) The vessel was licensed to carry only twenty pas- 
sengers ; but it seems that the restrictions of the certificate 
did not apply to trade betwcen Mediterranean ports. 

ce. In amorc gencral sense; Anything which has 
the force or cficct of the preceding ; a certification. 

1718 Free-thinker No. 76. 146 Admit no Opinions but 
such as come recommended with proper Certificates, 1856 
Esenson Lag. Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) HL 68 The 
Englishman has pure pride in his wealth, and esteems it a 
final certificate. 1875 Jevons Joncy (1878) 191 Bills of ex- 
change, which are signs or certificates of debt. 

d. Bankruft's certificate: (sec quot. 1858). 

3707 Lond, Gaz. No. 4341/4 His Certificate will be con. 
firmed as the Act directs. 1858 Simmons Dict. Trade sv., 
A bankrupr's certificate is the legal document issued by the 
Commissioner of the Bankruptcy Court, certifying that he 
has surrendered his estate, passed the examinations and 
forms required, and. .is permitted to recommence his trading 
operations. 

4. Law. A writing made in onc court, by which 
notice ofits proceedings is given to another, nsually 
by way oftranscript. 7 rra/ by certificate: a form 
of trial in which the testimony of facts as certified 
by another court, or by any proper authority, de- 
cides the point at issne. 

1607-72 Cowen /uterpr, A Certificate of the Cause of 
Atiaint is a transcript made briefly, and in few words, b 
the Clerk of the Crown, etc, to the Court of the King’s 
Rench, containing the tenor and effect ofevery Indictment. 
1768 BLACKSTONE Cont. IIE. 333 When the issue is whether 
a person was absent in the army, this is tried by the 
certificate of the proper officer, in writing, under his seal. 
1818 Cruise Digest tt. joo The Judges certified that Mr. 
Bromfield took a vested estate in fee simple .. The Master 
of the Rolls decreed in conformity to this certlficate. 

5. attrib., as in certificate goods (sce 3, quot. 
1858), 

1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4674 An Act..for better preventin, 
Frauds in Drawbacks upon Certificate Goods. 1710 Act 
Anne in Lond. Gat. No. 47012 Persons, who. .cause..to 
be re-landed such Tobacco, and other Certificate-Goods, 

Certificate (saati-fike't), vf. prec. sb.J 

1. ¢rans. To attest (a fact) by a certificate. 

2. To furnish (a person) with a certificate. (Zo 
certificate out of: cf. ARGUE v. 8, 9.) 

1818 Tonp, Certificate, a word of very recent date, slg- 
nifying to give a certificate to a person, that he has passed 
a particular examination, or that he is justly entitled to 
some claim, 1865 Dickens A/ut, Fr. 1.256 The homely 
stock of love that had never been examined or certificated 
out of her. 1870 Daily News 12 Nov., To register and 
certificate midwives, 288: New Eng. Frul. Education 
XIV. 345 The teacher .. was certificated for one of the 
lower grades, 

3. To liccnse or authorize by certificate. 

3884 Manch., Evan. 9 Sept. 5/3, Few of the excursionists 
know how many people the boat is certlficated to carry. 

Hence Certi‘ficated, Certi‘ficating. 

1768 Brackstone Comm, 1. ix. 365 Apprentice or servant 
to such certificated person. 1858 Giese: Dict. Trade, 
Certificated Bankrupt, one who ts freed from his liabilities, 
and holds a ccrtificate from the Bankruptcy Court. a 
Bp. of Lincoln's Charge 6 A smaller supply of trained an 
certificated teachers. 1869 Pall Mall G. ag Sept. 12 It 
does not parade this certificating character upon its title- 
ie es 2 a : 

Certification (s5itifike'fon). [a. F. certifica- 
tion, or ad, med.L, certificdtisu-em, n. of action f. 
certificdre: sec CERTIFY v. and -aTion.}] The 
action of certifying or fact of being certified; the 
form in whlch this is embodicd. 

1. Information inaking onc certain of a fact, etc. ; 
certain notification or notice. 

1440 Gesta Rom. xiv. 174 (Harl. MS.) Of the whiche 
ridinge that othere knizt had certificacione. 1683 E. 
Hooker Pref, Pordage’s Mystic Div, 99 iStyle it what you 
please) Revelation, Manifestation, Inspiration, Communi- 
cation, Certification, Declaration, or if you wil Information. 

2. Sc. Laz, Notice to a party of what is de- 
manded of him, certifying hiin of the consequences 
of his non-compliance. 

1634-46 Row @/ist. A’irk (1842) 42 That such..be ad- 


CERTIFY. 


monished to return to his Majestie’s obedience ; with certi- 
fication, if they contemptouslie refnise, the spirituall sword 
shall be used aganis them. 1 Roy. Proclam. Edtné, 
4 May in Hickes Spir. Popery (1680) 62 With Certification 
to such of the said ‘Tenants, Cottars and Servants as shall 
be absent, they shall be reputed as accessory to the said 
Crime. 1679-1714 Burner //fst, Ref, With this certifica. 
tion that if he appeared not, they would proceed. 

8. The action of certifying or guaranteeing the 
tmth of anything; attestation. 

3532 More Confut. Barnes vii. Wks. 801/2 The tradicyon 
of the fathers. .is for the certificacion of a trouth a sure vn- 
doubted authoritie, 1865 MozLey Afrrac. iv. 81 ‘That final 
certification of these great truths which will be given in 
Rnother world. 188: J. H. Incram in Poe's Wks. I. Mem. 
zo He obtained a certification of the fact from several com- 
panions, 

+ b.=CERTIFICATE 4. Ods, 

31574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 22a, It shalbee tried by the 
certificacion of the constable of the kings host. Res 

+ 4. Law. A process of obtaining an cxamination 
or altcration of a judicial decision, when the omis- 
sion of important evidence or other oversight is 
alleged. Oéds. 

{1292 Britton wv. ix. § 9 Meutz remedie par certificacioun 
ge paratteynte.] 1641 Termes de la Ley 49 Certification 
of Assise of Novel disseisin, etc. is a writ awarded to re- 
examine or review a matter passed by Assise before any 
Justices. : 4 “ 

5. The action of making (a person) certain or 
surc ; assurance. 

arsss Latimer Serm. & Reo. (1845) 364, I read in scrip- 
ture of two certifications : one to the Romans, Justificati 
ex fide, pacemhabemus. 3577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 
35 They call that rAnpoddpnua, which we call a certifica- 
tion, as when a thing by perswasions is so beate into our 
minds, that after that we neuer doubt anye more. a 1638 
Mepe Jiks, 1. liii. 309 This Assurance or Certification .. 
comes in the third place, not in the first. 4 

6. The action of providing with a legal certificate. 

1881 Philada, Record No. 3470. 1 $15000 to be expended 
for the certification of the health of cattle shipments. 1885 
in roth Cent. May 859 Defence of the present system of cer- 
tification. Mod, The certification of elementary teachers. 

+7. A certificd statement, a certificate. Ods. 

21563 Bate Sef. Wks, (1849) 90 This certification .. is 
untruly forged against him. 1630 Wanswortu Sf. Pilger. 
iv. 33 Hauing taken a false certification from the goueror 
of Gautis, that the ship.. belonged thereunto. 1772 Eart 
Maimesbury Diaries 4 Corr. 1844) 1. 79 As soon as the 
Certifications can be signed and exchanged between the 
Courts. 

Certificator (se:ti-fikeitas). (Agent-noun, in 
L. form, f. certificdre: sec CERTIFY and -Tor. In 
F. certificatenr (16th ¢.).] The giver of a certifi- 
cate; a CERTIFIER. 

wea Monthly Rev. XX1, 48 We hastily copied the name 
of the certificator for that of the inventor. 

+ Certi-ficato’rial, 2. Ods. =next. 

3702 /fist. Convoc, Canterbury 30 These Certificntorial 
Letters from the Bishop. A 

Certificatory (scutifikitori), a. and sd. [ad. 
med.L, ea cca f. certificator : see -OHY. 

A. adj, Having the function of certifying; of 
the nature of a certificate. Letter certificatory 
(transl. of med.L. certificatoria littera): a certi- 
ficate, a written testimonial. 

1520 Sir R. Winerietp in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 59 1. 167 
The manner of the delivery. .of the Kyngs Lettres certifi- 
entory. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AY. (1596) 227/2 ‘The king.. 
sent abrode his letters certificatorte. 16a7 J. Cartur £.xpcs, 
Sern, Afonnt 6 He maketh our forgiving of others .. the 
certificatory cause (if | may so speake). 1837 Cantyte Fr. 
Kew, in. n.v, Every Citizen must produce his certificatory 
Carte de Civisme, signed by Section-President. 

+B. 56. Short for letter certificatory. Obs. 

1695 Kennett Par, Antig. ix. 647 To return their Certi- 
ficatories before they had duely publish’d their Citations. 
703 /list. Convoc, Canterbury 29 The Bishop of London 
presented his Certificatory or Return, upon Execution of 
the Archbishop’s Mandate, 

Certified (s3-stifsid), pp/. a. [f. Centiry z.J 

Madc certain; assnrcd; certainly informed; 
attested by certificate ; furnished with a certificate. 

1611 Corar., Certi/id, certified, assured, ascertained. 
1865 Dickens Afut. Fr. ii. 9, 1 must refer you to the Regis- 
trar of the District .. for the certified cause of death. 1879 
M°Cartny Own Sines iii, (Hoppe) A minister of religion, 
n lawyer, a doctor, acertified schoolmaster, 1880 WEBSTER 
Supp., Certified check, a bank-check, the validity of which 
is certified the bank on which it is drawn. 1883 J. 
Russert New Educ, Code 37 An elementary teacher..in.. 
Certified Industrial Schools or Certified Reformatories, 

Certifier (ssutifsios), [f Certiry v,+-rR 1] 
One who certifies; the giver of a certificate. 

zr Frorio, Certificatore, an assurer, a certifier. 1687 
A. Farmer in dfagd, ee! Fas. 11 (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 73 
Mr. Brabourne, the other Certifier. 1885 in 19f4 Cend, 
May 858 iach certificate must set forth the facts, observed 
by the certifier himself. 

Certify (ssutifei), v. Forms: 4-7 certifle, 
-fye, 4-6 certyfye, 5-6 certefie, -fye,6 certyfle, 
7 certofy, (5 sertefye, 7 sertifie), 6- certify. 
(a. F. certifie-r, in 13th c. certefier, ad. med.L. 
certificdre, {. cert-us certain + -ficdre: sec -PY.} 

1. trans. To make (a thing) certain ; to guarantee 
as certain, attest in an authoritative manner; to 
give ccitain information of. (Often with c/ause as 
object.) 


CERTIORARI. 


1330 R. Brunne CAvon. (1810) 249 Dis was certificd & sikere. 
1393 Gower Conf. 1. 192 Though we such thing .. Upon 
our trouthe certifie. cxrqoo Destr. Trey 12715 He certifiet 
sothely in his sad lettur, Pat Agamynon had goten to his 
gay spouse, Of Priam a prise doghter. c1440 York Alyst. 
xxx. 46 Nowe saye itt save may ye saffely For I will cer- 
tefie pe same, c1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 
32 To certefye this thinge, sende for the damoysell; and 
than shal ye know, by her owne mouthe. 1603 HoLtaxp 
Piutarch’s Mor. 282 (R.) [Yo] certifie that Arion was alive 
and safe. 1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Observ. age certify this 
remark I may mention the case ofa man. 1860 J. KenneDy 
Rob of Bowl xi. 110 We may certify what we have seen 
to his Lordship. 

2. To dcclare or attest by a formal or legal ccr- 
tificate. (Often with confi. inf, or object clase.) 

1461 R. Catte in aston Lett. 420 I. 58 Jenney and 
Yelverton hathe certified up in to the Kynges Benche 
inssurrecions [and] congregacions ayenste me. 1483 dc? 
1 Nich. [/1, c.7 § 2 The said Justices .. to certify the same 
Proclamation to the Kings Justices of the Common Pleas. 
1651 N. Bacon Cont. Hist. Disc. xxii. 180 In case of sick- 
ness, or other good cause, sertificd and allowed by the 
Captain. 1768 Biackstone Come. I11. 214 Unless the 
judge shall certify undcr his hand that the freehold or title 
of the land came chiefly in question. 1788 FRaskiin 
Autobiog, Wks. 1840 1. 222 The proper officers, comparing 
every article with its voucher, certified them to be right. 
r8or in Afed. Frul. (1804) X11. 444 This is to certify, that 
Drs. Marshall and Walker attended at the hospital at 
Malta, etc. 1818 Cruise Digest V1. 120 It was certified 
by the Court of King’s Bench to the Court of Chancery, in 
a modern case. 1885 Law Yimes 16 May 38/1 The magis- 
trate confidently reverscd the previous medical opinion, 
and certified the man as not insane. 

b. U.S. Banking. To certify a cheques sec quot. 

1864 Sata in Daily Ted. 16 July, In lieu of our protective 
system of ‘crossing’, there is a process known as ‘ certify- 
ing’a cheque. The teller puts his initials in one corner, 
thus warranting the genuineness of the instrument and the 
fact of the drawer having sufficient funds in the hands of 
the bank to meet it, 1880 [see CerTIFIED]. 

3. To make (a person) certain or sure (of a 
matter); to assure, inform certainly; to give (a 
person) legal or formal attestation (9/’). 

1340 Hampore Py. Corse. 6846 Pilat sent til Tyberius .. 
to certifie ham of pis cas. ¢1440 Gesta Row. xiv. 175 
(Harl. MS.) Was certifijd of the dethe of the cockes. 1535 
CoveRDALE Job xii. 8 Speake..to the fyshes of the sec, and 
they shal certifie the. 1581 B. Ricne Jarew, ALiditaric 
Prof, 58 Certifying his mother the truthe which he had 
learned. 1675 Pennsylv. Archives 1. 32 These are to 
Certifye all whom it may concerne. 1765 H. WALroLe 
Lett, (1861) 1V. 334 The next post will probably certify you 

cof his death, 1797 Sournzy in Lie (1849) 1. 317 As to 
what is the cause of the incalculable wretchedness of society 
..[ have long felt certified in my own mind. 

b. with c/avse as second object. 

14.. Mann. & Househ, Exp. 564, 1..sertefynge 30we | 
was late..a monge ryte worschepeful folke. 1526 TINDALE 
Rom. viii. 16 The same sprete certifieth oure sprete that we 
are the Sonues of God. 1591 Suaks. 1 Hen. VL, ut. iii. 32, 
I goe to certifie her Talbot’s here. 1651 W. G. tr. Cozel's 
faust, 237 The Sheriff is to make his return, and certefy 
the Justices, whether the party have sufficient Goods and 
Chaitells, 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. 1. 56 The following 
letter certified Cecil that.. White was not to inherit all. 

ec. reff, To make oneself certain, inform one- 
self certainly ; to ascertain. 

1600 Haxzuyt Voy. (1810) HI. 470 After hee had fully 
certified himselfe of the riches abouesayd. 1858 Maxwrin 
Let. in Life x. (1882) 308, | hope to certify myself ere long 
what sort of ‘ friend’s wife’ I am to Have. 

4. intr. To make certification; to testify ¢, 
vonch for. 

162g Bacon Plantations, Ess. (Arb.) 531 They will .. be 
Lazie. .and spend Victuals, and be quickly weary, and then 
Certifie ouer to their Country, to the Discredit of the 
Plantation. 

1829 Soutnry in for. Rev. & Cont. dfisc. UL. 49 Those 
for whom the priests would certify might remain. 1874 A. 
S. Taytor Aled. Furispr. \xii. (ed. 9) 707 One of the medical 
inen certifying to the insanity of a gentleman. 

lence Ce'rtifying v4/. sb., certification. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 43 By .. certefienge of 
cheueteynes of londes, it was i-founde. 

+ Certionate, v. Obs. [Du Cange has certion- 
are *securum reddere’: but the word looks like 
a mistake for certéorate.] =CERTIORATE. 

1558 Sc. Acts Afary (1814) 522 The partie defendar ancht 
and suld be warnit of the said continewatioun, and certionat 
of the last day affixit be vertew thairof. 

Certiorari (sd:1fijoréerai). Law. [L. certiorari 
‘to be certificd, informed, apprized, shown’, which 
occurs in the original Latin of the words of the 
writ, ‘we, being desirous for certain reasons, that 
the said record should by you ée certified to us’.] 

A writ, issning from a snperior court, upon the 
complaint of a party that he has not received jastice 
in an inferior court, or cannot have an impartial 
trial, by which the records of the cause are called 
up for trial in the superior court. 

1523 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. goles 38 By no wryt 
of error of certiorare, 1641 Frais. Ho. Conunons M1. 162 
Upon what Grounds they issued forth those Certioraries, 
1649 Fuuter Fast Man's Fux. 16 If one conceive himself 
ps ag in the Hundred .. he may by a certiorar?, or an 
accedas ad curiant, remove it to the Kine Hench or Com- 

mon-Pleas. 1693 Coxcreve Doub. Dealer u. iv, V'It firk 
him with a certiorari. 1712 ArsutHNot John Bull (1727) 9 


He talks of nothing but .. veplevins, supersedeas’s, certio- 
rart's, writs oferror, etc. 1881 Ties (weekly ed.) 11 June 
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3/4 The Court granted the rule #¢s¢ for the removal here by 
writ of certiorari, 

Certiorate (sdufioret), v. [f L. certZdrd-re to 
certify (=certidrem facére): see -ATE.] ¢rams. To 
certify, inform authoritatively. 

1637 GitLespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. Ep. Biij, We certioratc 
you..that..you have wrapped your selves in a very evill 
snare, 1820 Byron in Moore L7/ 442, 1..should likc to be 
certiorated of its safety in leaving Venice. 1853 Blacdzw. 
Mag. LX XII. 133 The juveniles .. are wont to certiorate 
mamma when the footst ks are tall enough for tartlcts. 

+Ce:rtiora‘tion. O/s. [nowi of action f. L. 
certiordre: see prec. and -aTIon.) A making 
certain or sure; ecrtification. 

1653 Manron E.xf. James ii. 21 Fittest to receive the wit- 
ness and certioration of the Spirit. 1680 J. C. Vind. Oaths 
(ed. 2) 3 An oath then is for confirmation, and certioration. 

Certitude (so-utitid). [a. F.certitudecertainty, 
objective or subjective f. late L. certétidinem (in 
S. Gregory, Boethius, etc.), f. L. cert-us certain.] 

1. Subjective certainty ; the state of being certain 
or sure of anything; assured conviction of the 
mind that the facts arc so and so ; absence of doubt 
or hesitation ; assurance, confidence. (There has 
been a growing tendency sinec the time of llobbes 
to restrict the word to this sense ; which, though not 
etymologically founded, is practically useful.) 

1432-so tr. //igden (Rolls) 1, 183 Whiche childer .. not 
knowenge their faders in certitude. 1554 KNox Godly Let. 
Aiij, You wolde knowe the tyme, and what certitude I haue 
here off. 1656 Hospes Liserty, Vecess. & Ch. 1841) 247 An 
infallible certitude of the understanding in that which it 
knows to be, or that it shall be. 1699 Phil, Trans. XXL. 
359 Moral Certitude Absolute, is that in which the Mind of 
Man entirely acquiesces, requiring no further Assurance. 
1727 Cnampers Cycd., Certitude, is properly a quality of 
the judgment, importing an adhesion of the mind to the 
proposition we affirm, or the strength wherewith we adhere 
toit, 1864 J. 11. Newman Afo/. 80 My argument is. .that 
certitude was a habit of mind, thal certainty was 2 quality 
of propositions. 188 E. Wane Cert. Relig. 3 The Evan. 
gelist distinguishes betwcen what we now term certitude— 
or the belief of the mind—and certainty, or the solid reality 
of the fact or truths believed in. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 
IV. ev. 228 The truths of faith must be held with absolute 
certitude. 

b. A feeling of certainty in a particular case ; 
the opposite ofa doubt. With @ and fé. 

1611 Seep //ist. Gt. Brit, 1x. ix. § 89 ‘To sound the truth of 
the Electors and Peoples affections, ele they found entire, 
and with that certitude returne. 1617 Doss Scr. cxxxviii. 
V. 476 Delude themselves with imaginary Certitudes of 
Salvation. ¢c1645 Howetn Acft. (1650) LIL. 4 Heaven.. 
wher Desires turn to Fruition, Doubts to Certitndes. 

2. Objective certainty. ?O¢s. 

1538 Bate God’s Promises in Dodsley 1780) 1. g They 
come that thereof wyll shewe the certytude. ¢ 1540 Pilger. 
Tale 56in Thynne’s Antmady. (1865) App. i, For n-mongst 
an hundreth—this is of certitude. 1655 60 Stascuy //isi. 
Philos, (1701) 180/2 Science. - hath Certitude and Stability as 
being conversant in things certain and stable. 1790 Morris 
in Sparks Life & Writ, (1832) IL 110 Li will be very long 
before political subjects will be reduced to geometric certi- 
tude, 1856 P, Ek. Dove Logic Chr. Faith Introd. 3 We have 
evidence of the utmost conceivable certitude. 

+ b. Fixedness, permanency ; invariableness. Ods. 

1534 Lo. Berners Godt. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Mmvjb, 
Thow sawest neuer certitude in the louc of 2a woman. 1605 


Campen Kem. if That there is an Orthotes or certitude of | 


names among all Nations. 
ce. Sureness of action, execution, or event; un- 
failing quality. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 139 The exccllency of it [the 
eye]is knowne in the certitude of the actions, 1601 HoL- 
Lano Péiny LI. 375 That certitude which it hath in effeciing 
any thing. 31662 Evetyn Chalcogr. (1769) 107 A method, 
how, by a constant and regular certitude, one may express 
to the eye, etc. 1877 A. B. Epwarps Uf Nile iv. 91 
Expressed with masterly certitude. 1886 SwinpurNe in 
Athenzum x10 July 49,1 Trust in the certitude of compen- 
satory justice. 

+ Cert-money. Law. Obs. [Cowel says * quasi 
certa moneta’ ; but cert appears to be from cesta 
fete or pro certo lete, as in the quotations.] 

A cominou fine, paid yearly by the residents and 
tcnants of a manor to the lord or the hundred, pro 
certo Letw, for the certain kecping of the Leet. 

31607-1672 in Cowen /uterpr, 1670 Biouxt Law Dict. 
s.v., [he Mannor of Hook, in Dorsetshire, pays Cert-money 
to the Hundred of Egerdon. This in ancient Records is 
called Certum Leta. 1708 in Kersey; in Baiwey, etc. 

Certs, obs. var. of CERTES. 

Certy, var. of CERTIE sé. 

Ceruce, obs, form of Cervus. 

Cerule (sivrizl), @. Also ew-. fad. L. ca- 
rul-us =ceruleus blue: see CERULEAN.] A poetical 
equivalent of CeruLEAN, 

1sg1 Spenser Virg. Guat 164 A foord Whose caxrule 
streame..Crept under mosse as greene as any goord. 1610 
W. Fotxincuam Art of Survey 1 iii. 5 Pellucid Sa 
cerule Tarqueis. 1757 Dyer Féceee n. 66 The bark That 
silently adown the cerule stream Glides with white sails. 
1852 f'raser’s Mag. XLV1, 165 Those fir-clad hills, so softly 
pencilled ‘gainst the cerule sky ! 

b. quasi-sé, (in quot. accented cerz-/e). 

1830 W. Punturs Mt. Sinai 1v. 336 The Eternal .. Dis- 
persed his pillar through the deep cerule Of heaven. 

+ Ceru'leal, a. Obs. rave—1. [see -aL.] =next. 

1634 Sin T. Hervert Trav. 196 They paint themselues 
from top t> toe with: a ccruleall colour. 


| 
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Cerulean (sirl/in}, a. Also ce-. [f. L. 
cerule-us dark bluc, dark green, applied to the 
sky, the sea (Mediterranean), but occas. to leaves, 
fields: cf. Welsh géas. In the mod. langs. always 
taken as deep blue.] Of the colour of the elond- 
less sky, pure decp blue, azure. Chiefly poetic. 

a? Primatr City ¥ C. Build. 71 For Painting the best 
Cerulian or Blew colour in Oyl 1s. 6¢. a yard. 1677 Sir T. 
Hurpert Srey, 129 (T.) Mosques and hummuins with their 
cerulean tiles and gilded vanes. 1695 Blackmore fs, rt/ 
1v. 83 He spread the purc Cerulcan Fields on high. 1725 
Pork Onyss. vit. 284 We. .through exrulian hillows plough 
the way. 1791 Cowprk /dad uw. 545 Her sie cerulean 
rolled. 1847 Emerson T/rrenody Wks. (Bohn) |. 487 Within 
the air’s ccrulean round. 

b. Aumorous= Vivek a. 7. 

1831 Cat's Vail 28 Being cerulean (which so much the 
ton 1s). 

B. quasi-sé. (ellipt.). 

2. Cernlean colour or hue. 

1756 Gentl, Wag. 39 Tinctured with a bright cerulean, 
then with a fine aznre. 1835 .Vew Monthly Mag. 299 The 
a was clear and of the milky cerulean of chrysoprase. 

. Aumorous.  Wpiue-stocking, a ‘blue’. 

1821 Byron Yuan iv. cvili, O ye, who make the fortunes 
of all books? Benign Cernleans of the second sex ! 

+Ceruleated, pf/.c. Obs. [fi 1. cwrule-us 
+*ATE+-ED.] Made ccrulean, coloured blue. 

1634 Sir T. Werverr Joat. rig Acure paint wherewith 
they are ceruleated. 1680 Morven Geog. Reet., Persia 
(1685) 385 Cupoloes curiously cxruleated with a feigned 
Turquoise. — . J : 

Cerulein siriléin), Cerulin = si-rélin’. 
Also ex. (f. L. carede-us blue +-1N.] ta. An 
intensely blue substance obtained from indigo. hb. 
A deep blue substance contained in many cs- 
scnuial oils, also called azulenc. 

1810 Hexry Héew. Chem, (1840' UL. 281 Cerulin appeared 
to consist of 1 stom of indigo+ 4 atoms of water. 1838 T. 
Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 200 He gave the name of 
cerulin, from its blue colour, to the soluble indigo contained 
in it, and that of cerulco-sulphatres to the sais. 1872 Warts 
Dict. Chent. AV. 185 An oily compound of a very deep blue 
colour called cwrulein. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lew. Car adetn, 
sume as Azulene. 

Cerwleo-, combining form of L. csule-as, im 
the names of various chemical compounds, as 
ceruleo-sulphurte acid 3 cerulco-lactin, etc. 

1810 [inxrv Alem. Chen, 1850) I. 281 Cerulcosulphate 
of Potussa. 1838 Ceruleo-sulphate [see Cxrtinin]. 1875 
Ure Dice. cl rts LL. 906 suv. /udigo, A peculiar acid, to which 
the names of indigo-sulphuric, sulphindigotic, sulphindylic, 
or ceruleo-sulphuricacid have been applied [Waris ELL, 253) 
calls this Sulphocwrulic acid). 1879 Watts Dict. Chent., 
and Supp. 276 Ceriieolactin, a hydrated aluminium phos- 
phate. .found in botryoidal and reniform masses. 

b. Ceruteo-nasal; humorous for BLUE-NOxE 2. 

1858 O. W. Hlotmes De Santy, Tell me, O Provincial ; 
speak, Ceruleo-nasat. 

+Cerwileous,«. Cés. Alsoceruleous, 5 -ious. 
[f. L. en vtele-us CERULEAN + -0Us.] = CERULEAN. 

1575 Lantnam Lef.:1871) 10 A Poet. “in a long ceruleoous 
garment. 1633 T. Avams xf. 2 Peter iii. 7 The heaven> 
are pure, bright, ceruleous. 1680 BovLe L£.vper. Chene. 
Princ us 100. 1917 Phil. Trans. XXX. 569 Vhe Pyrmont 
Waters excell all. .in its bright Ca:rulious Lustre. 

Cerulescent si-rivlesént), a Also ce-. 
[as if ad. L.. *ewralescent-em pr. pple., becoming 
blue, f. cwredeus.] ‘Tending to cerulean. 

1880 Syd. Soc, Lex, Cerulescent, sky blue, 1881 Frui. 
Bot. X. 113 The gelatina-hymenea is cerulescent, then 
slightly tawny with iodine. ; 

| Ceruleum, cx- (siré‘l4im).  [neut. of L, 
ceruteus.| (See quots.) 

1859 Vives 28 Dec. 2-2 (Advt.) Cernlcum, a new pema- 
nent colour, prepared for the use of artists. 1875 Uri Dic?. 
Arts 1. 570 Caeruleum..consisting of stannate of protoxide 
of cobalt, mixed with stannic acid and sulphate of lime, 

Cernu'lic, a. Chen. Also cee-. [f. L. cxrul-us 
blue + -1¢.] In cerudic acid (see quot.). 

1880 Syd. Soc. Lew, Caerutic acid, an acid of coffee, by 
some regarded as an oxidation product of caffetannic acid. 

+Cerulicfic, «. Oss. rare". [as ifad. L*tcera- 
Jific-usmmaking blue, f, carud-us bluet -/icus making.) 
“Having the power to produce a blue colour’ (J.). 

1701 Grew Cost. Sacr. u. it. (R.), The several species of 
rays, as the rubifick, cerulifick, and others. 

erulin : sce CERULEIN. 

+Ce‘rulous, @. Ods. rare. [f. L. corral-us— 
cxerulens blue + -0U8.] =CERULEOUS. ) 

1651 Raleigh's Ghost 44 {Flowers} cerulous or blewish. 1717 
Suare in Phil, Trans. XXX. 565 A Cerulous azure Blue. 

Cerumen (siré‘mén). [a. mod. (or ? med.) L. 

s , 
cértimen, {. L. c&ra wax, orad. Gr. enpovpevos formed 
of wax. Also mod. F. céremen.] The yellow 
wax-like secrction in the external canal of the ear. 

1741 Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 25 The Cerumen of the 
Ears is of a watry Consistence. 1844 Durton Deafness 87 
A pellet of hardened cerumen. 

Cerumini‘ferous, ¢. [f. mod.L. cériémen, 
-inis (sce prec.) + -FEROUS.] Producing cerumen. 

Ceruminous (siréminas), a [f. mod.L. 
cérimin- stem of céritmen (see prec.) +-0us.] Of, 
or of the nature of, cernmen ; chiefly in cereszezrots 
glands, the glands which secrete the wax of the ear. 

r80r Coorer in PAL Trans. XCI. 447 A discharge from 
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CERUSE. 


the ceruminous glands, 2834 Masox Goon Study Aled. 
(ed, 4) II. 105 [The discharge] then ceases and is succeeded 
by a copious ceruminous secretion. 

Ceruse (sie'rms, s/ri’s). Forms: 4, 7 ceruce, 
4, 6 seruse, 6 cereuse, 6-9 cerusso, 7-9 ceruss, 
(7 cerus), §- ceruse. [a. F. eéruse (Pr. ceruza, 
Sp. cerusa, It. cerussa), or ad. L. cérussa ceruse, 
according to Vossius perh. for a possible Gr. «y- 
poiiea (contr. f. xnpseqoa) waxy, f. xnpds wax.] 

1. A uname for Witte Leap, a mixture or com- 
pound of carbonate and hydrate of lead (usually 
2 PbCO,+PbH,0O,); largely used as a white 
paint, formcrly also in medicine for ointments, etc. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pro/, 630 Boras, Ceruce [v. ». seruse], ne 
oille of Tartre noon..That hym myghte helpen. @ 1500 in 
E. E. Misc. (1855) 72 To temper ceruse. 1585 Lioyn Treas, 
Hcalth Fj, Cerusse dropped into thyne eyes taketh away 
the paine and cleareth the eyes. 1621 Burton Anat, Meé. 
un. iia. i, Galen hath taken exceptions at such waters, which 
run through leaden pipes..for that unctuous ceruse, which 
causeth dysenteries and fluxes. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 
107 A Phial coated within and without with Ceruse, é¢. the 
Calx of Lead. 1808 Henry £Ai?. Chem. 308 The insolu- 
bility of the cerusse in boiling distilled vinegar. 1873 A. 
W. Wituiamson Cher. § 168 Until a thick crust of ceruse 
is formed over the surface of the lead. : 

. €sf. as a paint or cosmetic for the skin: often 
used vaguely. 

1519 Hlorman Vudg. 169 ney Hee theyr face, necke, 
and pappis with cerusse. 1603 B. Jonson Sefanas 1. i, “Tis 
the sun, Hath given some little taint unto the ceruse: Vou 
should have used of the white oil I gave you. 1623 Mas- 
SINGER Dk. Afitan v. ii, Your ladyship looks pale; But 1, 
your doctor, have a ceruse for you. 1653 Maxton £.xf. 
James i. 23 The artificial cerusse and varnish of the face. 
1664 Butier //ud. 1. 1. 608 Others make Posies of her 
Cheeks .. In which the Lilly, and the Rose, For Indian 
Lake, and Ceruse goes. 1754 Connoisseur No. 5 At Paris 
the face of every lady you meet is besmeared with unguent, 
ceruss, and plaister. 1822 Byron Yuan x1. xlviii, Youth, 
ceruse, Against his heart preferr'd their usual claims. 41859 
Macaunay Bior. Fohuson 84 Johnson .. whose eye-sight 
was 100 weak to distinguish ceruse from natura! bloom. 

2. The native carbonate of lead; = CERUSSITE. 
+3. Ceruse of antimeny: ‘a preparation of the 
regulns of that mineral, powdered, mixed with 
spirit of nitre, and distilled in a retort till no more 
fumes will rise’ Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1753). 
1692 Bove /ist. Air xxxvili. 233 A Parcel of his own 
Ceruss of Antimony. 1754 Huxnamin PAG. Trans. XLVI. 
+Ceruse, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. To paint 
(the face) with ccruse. Henee Cerused ffi. a. 
1622 FLetcner Sf. Curate v.i, | dare tell you To your 
new ceruz'd [15¢ folro, cerviz'd)] face, what I have spoken 
Freely behind your back. 1622 — Sea Voy. (T.), What 
ladies cheek, Though cerus’d over, comes near it. 1667 
Dennam Direct. Paint, w. viii, Vermilion this mans guilt, 
ceruse his fears. 
+Ceru'ssal, a. Obs. rare—". [f. L. cérussa, 
CERUSE +-AL.] Of or pertaining to cerusc. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. 120 The distill’d waters in the 
leaden stills..partake of a saturnine cerussal quality. 
Cerussite, cerusite (sivrisait). A/rn. [f. 
L. cérussa CERUSE + -1TE. (Named 1845.)] Native 
carbonate of lead, white lead ore. 

1850 Dana Afin, 408 Cerusite isomorph with aragonite. 
1885 Erni A/in, 262 Color of cerussite, white. 

Ceruyce, ceruyn, etc., obs. ff. SERVICE, SERVE. 
Cervalet: see CERVELAT. 

Cerva‘nthropy. nonce-wd. [f. L. cerv-us stag 
+Gr. dv@parr-os man, after Fae 

1839 Gentil. Mag. Nov. 490/1 It shewed itself by cerv- 
anthropy, for he [Actzon] fancied himself turned into a 
stag. 

Cervantic (so1verntik), a. [f. the name of 
Cervantes, author of Don Quixote.] Characteristic 
of or resembling the style of Cervantes. So Cer- 
va'ntist, a student or admirer of Cervantes. 

1759 Sterne 7, Shandy (1802) 1. xii. 48 It was uttered 
with something of a Cervantic tone. 1882 Trae Sterne 
iv. 36 Mr. Shandy is of course the Cervartic centre of the 
whole, 1881 Athenxum 19 Nov. 665/2 Lockhart was by no 
means abreast of the Cervantists of his time. 

Cervantite (soiventait). A/i, [Named 1856, 
from Cervantes (in Galicia, Spain) + -1TE.] A 
native tetroxide of antimony (Sb,O,), or com- 
bination of antimonious and antimonic oxides, 
called also Antimony ochre, found as a crust or 
powdcr, or in pale yellow acicular crystals. 

1868 in Dana. 

Cervawnte, obs. f. SERVANT. 

|| Cervelat (servala), Also cervelas, cervalet. 
(OF. cervelat (mod.F. cervelas), a kind of short 
thick sausage, hénce applied to the musical instru- 
ment, ad. It. cervellata sausage.] 

1. (See quots.) 

1708 Kersey, Cervelas(F.), a large kind ofsausage. 1730-6 
Bauey, Cervelas, Cervelat (in kery) k large sort of 
Sausage, caten cold, or in Slices. 19775 so Asn. 

2. (Also cervalet,) A short reed musical instru- 
ment, resembling the bassoon in tone. 

1864 Wester cites Warren, 

Cervical (s5uvikal, saivarkal), a. Phys. [f 
L. type *cervicdl-i's (cf. cervical bolster), pertaining 
to the neck, f. cervix, -icis; cf. F. cervical.) 
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1. Of or belonging to the cervix or neck. . 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Med, Wks. Voc., Cervicad, belonging 
totheneck. 1742 Monro 4 nat. (ed. 2) 106 They serve for the 
Passage of the cervical Veins. 1834 J. Forsrs tr. Laenuec’s 
Dis. Chest 327 The mesenteric or cervical glands, 1866 
Huxiey Preh. Rem. Catthn. 109 A horse’s skull with its 
upper cervical vertebra. 

. Used in regard to other structures: see CERVIX. 

1860 Taxner Jrvgnancy ii. 54 A plug of viscid cervical 
mucus. 

2. as sb. =Cervieal nerve, vertebra, ete. ‘ 

1767 Goocn Treat. Wounds 1. 369 Tbe phrenic rerve is 
derived from the cervicals. 1875 Biaxz Zool, 2 The cervicals 
are 7 in number. 

Cervice, obs. form of SERVICE. * 

Cervicide (ss1vissid). rare. [ad. med. L. 
cervicida, {, L. cerv-us stag: see -CIDE.] The kill- 
ing of a deer. a 

(CE. ¢1196 W. Novopure Hist. Rer. Anglic. 1. iit (Rolls) 
1. 30 [Hen. I]..in publicis animadversionibus cervicidas ab 
homicidis parum discernebat.] 1864 Wesster cites B. 
TAYLOR. | 

Cervico- (soivai'ke). Phys. Assumed com- 
bining form of L. cervix, -ie#s neck, as in cervi:co- 
brachial a@., belonging to the neck and arm; 
cervi:co-bra‘nchial a., belonging to the branchie 
and the neck; cervi:co-fa-cial a., belonging to 
the neck and face ; cervi:co-sea-pular a., belong- 
ing to the neck and the shoulder-bonc, ete. 

1836-9 Tonr Cycd. Anat, 11, 292/1 A branch of the irferior 
or cervico-facial division, 1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade 
A. 401 The Cervico-facial divides into a number of branches. 
187z W. AITKEN Set. & Pr. Aled, (ed. 6) I. 354 Cervico- 
brachial Neuralgia is located among tbe sensory twigs of 
the brachial plexus. i 

Cervicose .s3:vikous), a. rare—°. [ad. L. 
cervicos-us obstinate, f. cervix, -icts neck; see -OSE.] 
‘Having a hard, strong neck’ | Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

Cerviculate (soivikidet), 2. rare—9, Ef. L. 
cervicul-a, dim. of cervix+-aTE2.] ‘Ilaving a 
little or a short neck. Also, having a goitre’ 
(Syl. Soe. Lex. 1881). 

Cervine (ss1vain), a. [ad. L. cervin-us, f. 
cervus, cerva dccr. In F. cervin.] Ofor belonging 
to deer, or to the family Cervide ; of the nature of 
or resembling deer. Also aéso/.=cervine animal. 

1832 Fraser's Mag. V1. 149 The solitary exception in 
favour of the cervines is at the Easter hunt. 1858 Beve- 
ripce //ist. Judéa 1, Introd. 11 The Nepal stag, and man 


i other varieties of the cervine tribe. 1880 Dawkins Early 


Max iv. 88 The cervine antler .. becomes more complex. 
b. Ofa decp tawny colour (see quot.). 
1866 Treas. Bot., Cervine, deep tawny, such as the dark 


| part of a lion’s hide. 


Cervise, obs. form of SERVICE. 

Cervi-sial, a. Aumorous. [f. L. cervisia (cere- 
vista) beer +-aL.] Of or pertaining to beer. 

17.. Afock Ode in Boswell vanes (1816) IV. 428 Cer. 
visial coctof’s viduate dame. 1862 Temple Bar 1V. 472 
Differerces..anent sundry cervisial shortcomings between 
her husband and the vexed landlord of the Blue Posts. 

|| Cervix (ssaviks). Phys. [L.] The neck, 
esp. the back part of the neck. Tencc applied to 
a similar part in various organs, as the ncck of the 
womb (cervix ulert), of the bladder (cervix vesice), 
of the thigh-bone (cervix femoris), and of a tooth 
(cervix dentis, ‘the line of junction between the 
crown and the fang’). 

1741 Moxro Ana?. (ed. 3) 278 The Cervix of the Os 
Femoris has a great many large Holes. 1836 Torp Cyc?. 
Anat. 1. 387/1 The cervix of the bladder is ofa compressed 
conical form. 1860 Tanner Pregnancy ii. 78. 

Cervyce, cervyse, obs. ff. SERVICE. 

+Cervylle, v. Ots.-° [cf. OF. escerveler, f. 
cervelle the brains.] To remove or knock out the 
brains ; hencc Cervyller, one who does this. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 57 To Ceruylle, excerebrare, Ibid. A 
Ceruyller, excerebrator, 

Ceryl (sivril). Chem. [f. Gr. enpds wax +-b.] 
The hypothetic radical (C,, Hs;) of Cery/ or Ce- 
rotyl alcohol or cerotin, Co, H,,O, a white solid 
waxy substance, melting at 79° C., obtalned from 
ceryl cerotate or Chinese wax. Ilcnce Ce-rylenc 
[see -ENE], the same as CEROTENE (Cy HH); 
Cery'‘lio a., of ceryl. 

1873 Watts Fowses Chem, 610 Ceryl Alcohol is obtrined 
from Chinese wax..This wax consists mainly of cery! cero- 
tate. /did, (1877) IL. 3° Ceryl cerotate .. yields cerotic 
acid and cerylene by dry distillation. 1899 — Dict. Chem. 
1. 838 A solution of cerotate of potassium ts obtained hold- 
ing cerylic alcohol in suspension..The hydrate of ceryl.. 
forms a waxy substance melting at 79°C. 

Cerymony, -moyn, etc., obs. ff. CRREMoNY. 

Ceryn, Ceryows, obs. ff. SEAR, SERIOUS. 

Cesar, -ean, etc.: see Cz-. 

Cesare (sizirz). Logic. [med.L.] A mnemonie 
term for the first mood of the second figure of 
syllogisms, in which the major premiss and the 
conclusion are universal negatives, and the minor 
a universal affirmative. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 105b. 1838 Sir W. Ham. 
TON Logic xxii. 1. 434 In the Second Figure the first mood 
is Cesare, of which the formula is:—No Pis M; Brt all 
S are M; Therefore, no S is P. 


CESS. 


Cesare, obs. f. Sicur, strong drink. 
Cesarowitz, var. of CzanowitTz. 
Cese, cease, obs. ff. of CEASE. 
Ceserera, var. of SISERARA, a hard blow. 
+Cesil. Cés. Some kind of fur. 

1492 IVill of Borne (Somerset Ho.) Gowne .. furrid w! 
Cesill wombes. 

Cesment, var. of CessuEnt, Ods. 

+ Cesolfa. Ods. [f. C, sol, fa, names of musical 
notes: ef. Effaut.] e name ofa musical note, 
the treble C, which was so/ of the 6th hexachord 
and fa of the 7th, Cf. A RE. 

a 1325 Old Eng, Song in Ret. Ant. 1, 291 The song of the 
cesolfa dos me syken sare. 

Cesone, obs. form of SEASON, SEISIN. 

+Ce'spitate. Obs. rare—°. [ad. med.L. cespi- 
tare to stumble, ‘said esp. of a horse’ (Du Cange); 
{. L. casfit-em turf.] (See quots.) 

1623 Cockeram, Cesfitate, to stumble, — 
a, al to stumble, as it were to hit ones foo 


Puiturrs, 
t against a 


tCespita'tion. Ols. [fas prec. ; see -aTI0N.] 
Stumbling ; sudden stoppage in a course. 

1653 R. Bait Dissuasive Vind. (1655) Mr. Cottons clear 
coe onthe threshold. 1654 Trarr Come. Ps. xxiii. 

herein I may walk .. without cessation or cespitation. 
W. Simpson ig CAym. 128 Ar instantaneous 
Asthma, together with a cespitatior of the animal Spirits. 

Cespititious (scspiti-fas), c. [f L. caspiti- 
cieus made of turf+-ous.] Made of turf, turfen. 

17.. Goucn (T.) Height and breadth of tbe cespititious 
ramparts. 2867 Burton //ist, Scot. (1873) 1. 1. RH It is 
called acespititious wall. 1880 — Reign QO. Anne IIL. xiv, 
se Redoubts or bastions, called ‘czspititious’, as made out 
of the materials available on the spot. 

Cespitose (se:spitd«'s), z. AlsoC.£sPITOSE,q.v. 
Turfy, growing in dense tufts or clumps. 

1793 T. Martyn Lang. Botany s.v. Cespitosa planta, 
cespitose or turfy plant has many stems from the same root, 
ey forming a close thick carpet. 18a8 Stark £éem. 
Nat. Hist. U1. 432 Cespitose ; branches short, erect, thick. 
1846 Dana Zooph. iv. (1848) 71 Crowded cespitose clumps. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 380 Small cespitose Mosses which 
are very leafy and much brarched. ate 

Cespito'so-, ceespito-so-, combining f. of prec. 
= in a ccspitose manner, cespitose and —. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 470 Arborescent or cespitoso- 
arborescent. /éid. 452 Between the proper cespitose Madre- 
aie and the cespitoso-arboriform. /dfd. 325 Cespitoso- 

emispherical. /did. 504 Cespitoso-ramose. 

Cespitous (sespitas), a. [f. L. cespit-em turf 
+-ous: cf. mod.F. cespiteux, -euse in same sense.] 
Turfy, ceespitose. 

1832 in Wessrer ; and in later Dicts. 

Cess (ses), 5¢.1 Also Sess(x. [The etymological 
gi is SEss, aphetic f. AssEsssd. in same sense; 

e spelling cess, due app. to mistaken notion of 
the ctymology, has been more or less established 
in some senses.] 

1, An assessment, tax, or levy: in various sfec. 
applications. 

a. A rate levied by local authority and for local 
agony Now superseded in general English use 

y rate, but frequent déa/.; in Ireland it is still 
the official term. Church cess: sec quot. 1868. 

1831 Act 22 Hen. Vill, c.3§1 Divers and surdry Cesses, 
Scots, and Taxes. 1580 Nortn Péutarch (1676) 73 ‘To ap- 
point .. what time the Sess should continue. 3642 Mes? 
&ks, (Surtees) 104 Received more for a cease of 2d. pound, 

id, ob, 21745 Swirt Wks, (1841) U1. 49 Unless when 
the parish cess was gathered. 1827 Ilartam Const. //ist. 
(1876) III. xviii. 374 Acessor permanent com ition for every 
plough-land, 1847 Barna /ugol. Leg. (1877) 206 There's 
the rent rnd the rates and the sesses, 1851 H7. Marrinzau 
Hist. Peace (1877) ILL, 1w. ix. ae Tories were disposed 
to uphold the dues of the Church, even to the last penny of 
Church-cess, 1863 Possibid. Creation 93 We bave our world 
lit up regularly without rry lamp cess being levied. 1868 
fall Mall G. 29 June 3/1 The Act of the 3 and 4 Will. 1V, 
c. 37...abolished. .the church vestry cess, as church rates in 
Tread werethencalled. 1877 Holderness Gloss. (Ii. D. S.) 
Cess, a parocbial or municipal rate. 

b. Scotland. The land tax. 

1662 Sc. Acts (1820) VII. 409 Act in favour of (the Errls 
of Queensberry and Annandale] for payment of a moneths 
Cesse advanced by them for the Shire of Dumfreis. 1678 
ibid. VIL. 221. 1701 J. Law Counc. Trade 133 All 
extraordinary taxes as cess, pole, hearth-money, and such 
like grievous and unequal dutys. 1702 Lond. Gas. No. 
seas An Act [Scotlend) for a Supply of Ten Months and 

Rif's Cess upon Land-Rents, received the Royal Assent. 
€1706 in Se. Pasquils (1868) 388 From paying us our Darien 
Costs, By laying on cess, and new imposts. 1746-7 dct 20 
Geo. If, c. 50 § 2 Their respective proportions of Ilis 
Majesty’s cess or land tax, 

c. India. A tax levied for a specific object ; 
often with prem gs word defining the objcet. 

1818 Jas. Min Sri#. /udia 11. vy. i. 309 With regard to 
the cesses or arbitrary taxes, 1841 Evrninstont //ist, Ind. 
133 Various taxes and cesses, some falling directly on the 
land, znd others more or less circuitously affecting the cul- 
tivator. 1883 Contemp. Rev. Oct, 584 Imposing additional 
taxes..such as the road cess, the irrigation cess, the public 
works cess, and the education cess. 

+2. Jreland. The obligation to supply the 
soldiers and the household of the lord deputy with 
provisions at prices ‘assessed’ or fixed by govern- 


CESS. 


ment; hence loosely used for military exactions 


generally. Ods. exc. Hest. 

1571 Campton Hist. Ireland u, x. (1633) 126 With sesse 
sad souldiours. 1586 J. Hooxrr Grradd. Tred. im Holinshed 
Il, 144/2 Cesse is .. a prerogatiue of the prince, to impose 
vpon the countrie a certeine proportion of all kind of vittels 
for men and horsse, to be deliuered at a reasonable price 
called the queen's price, to all and euerie such souldiors as 
she is contented to be at charge withall, and so much as is 
thought eompetent for the lord deputies house. 1§96 Srey- 
ser State [rel 56. 1612 Davies Why Ireland, §¢. (1787) 
ao By their continual cess and extortion [p. 159 sess_of sol- 
dicrs]. 1628 tr. Casmden’s Hist. Eliz. u. (1688) 219 Ceass.. 
is an Exaction of Victuals at a eertain Rate or Price .. for 
the Maintenance of the Lord Deputie’s Houshold and 
Garrison-souldiers, 1809 Tomuns Law Dict., Cesse or 
cease in Ireland. .for soldiers in garrison. — 

+3. Assessment, valuation, estimation. In phrase 


out of all cesse. Obs. 

1588 Marprel, Epit. 49 This. .ouerthroweth the puritans 
out of all cesse, 1596 Suaxs. 1 Lfen. /V, 1. i. 8 The poore 
lade is wrung in the withers, out of all cesse. 

4. Comb., as cess-gatherer, -payer; cess-tax = 2. 

1877 E. Peacock W.-W. Linc. Gloss. (E. D. 8.) Cess- 
getherer, one who gathers a local tax. ‘ John Lockwood, th’ 
cess-getherer’s been for th’ Court o’ Sewers rate.’ 1880 Edin. 
Rev. Jan. 135 (/redand) The associated cess-paycrs are not 
chosen by election. 1882 J. Tavtor Sc. Covenanters 180 | 
Renwick was brought to trial for teaching that it was w- 
lawful to pay the cess-tax, 

+ Cess, 5t.2 Obs. =DECEASE, q.v. 

1419 W711 of Thomas (Somerset Ho.) After be cesse of her. 

+ Gess, 50.3 Obs. [var. of Cease: ef. Cress v.2] 

1. Cessation, interruption. 

1703 Dre For ore. Power People Misc. 135 If Power at 
any time meets with a Cess, if Government and Thrones 
become Vacant, to this Original all Power .. returns. 

2. =CESSER 3. 

1689 Loeheseis in 7th Coll. Papers Pres, Juncture of 
Affairs 1 This is a Cess of that nature that requires a Judg- 
ment to be made upon it. e y 

+Cess, 53.4 Obs. exc. dial. [Etymology un- 
certain.] 

1. A peat-bog ; also a piece of peat, a turf. 

1636 R. James /icr Lane. 308 Ye deepe Lowe spongie 
ee ott reinembrance keepe Of Noah's flood : on num- 
bers infinite Of firre trees swaines doe in their cesses light. 
1847 Frnl. Agric. Soc. VIII. 1. 100 This substance. .is dug 
and dried into small sods called ‘turfs* or ‘ cesses" for fuel. 

2. ‘A space of ground lying between a drain or 
river and the foot of its bank ’ (E. Peacock A%- FV. 
Line. Gloss., E.D.S8.); a haugh. b. ‘The fore- 
shore of a drain or river’ (/é¢d.). 

1874 Ancholme Navigation Notice in E. Peacock N.-W. 
Line. Gloss. 8, v., The occupiers of the land adjoining the 
cesses of the Navigation .. are authorized to discharge all 
persons trespassing thereon, E 

Cess (ses), 84.5 Anglo-Irish. [? for success, or 
from Cxss! sense 2.] In phrase dad cess to= ‘bad 
luek to, evil befall’. 

1859 Punch 17 Dec. Carlisle and Russell—bad cess to 
their clan] 1 Lover Leg. §& Stories (ed. 10) 313 Bad 
cess to you, can’t you say what you're bid. 

+Cess (ses), v.! Obs. exe. Hist. Also 5-8 SEss, 
6 cease, ceasse. [Etymologically spelt SEss, 
aphetic f. Assess ; see CESS sé.1.] 

. trans. To determine the amount of (a tax, fine, 
or contribution ; also of rent, and the prices at 


which articles are to be sold) ; =ASSESs v. I. 

1523 Lp. Beaners Froiss. I. ccclxxxvii. 663 As soone as the 
kyng was departed fro Paris, the commons rose in harnesse, 
and slewe all those that had ceassed the aydes. 1531-2 
Act 23 Hen. V111, c. 4 § 5 The same rates and prices to be 
named and cessed by them and euery of them by their dis- 
crecions. ¢1g90 in Secr. Mem, Earl Leicester (1706) 74 
Compelling the tenant to pay him new rent & what he cesseth. 
¢161%3 Secial Condit. People Anglesey (1860) 2x In some 
parts of the countrey, this mite was never cessed; in other 
parts it was cessed, but never leavied. 1764R. Burn /fis¢. 
Poor Laws 73 To sess, tax, and limit upon every such 
obstinate person, what sum the said person shall pay weekly. 

2. To impose (taxation, a fine, etc.) «pon (a per- 
son or community); =ASSESS v. 2. 

1495 Acé 11 “fen, V11, iv, Suche fynes and amerciamentis 
as upon them shalbe cessid. 1612 in Picton L'fool Afunic. 
Rec. (1883) 1. 171 Diverse fynes and Amerciaments cessed 
= him in Mr. Major's Court. 

. reland. To impose (soldiers) upon a com- 
munity who are to support them at a fixed rate. 

1612 Davies Why ireland, &¢. (1787) 142 There was no 
means to maintain the army but by cessing the soldiers 
upon the subject, as the Irish were wont to impose their 
bonaught. 1880 Burton Reign QO. Anne II. xvii. 178 None 
.. shall cosher, lodge, or cess themselves upon the inhabit- 
ants, 

4. To subject (a person, community, or property) 
to a contribution, tax, or fine; to rate, to tax ; 

= ASSE8s v. 3. Also (/reland) Tosubject to mili- 
tary exactions or requisitions; cf. Cess 56.1 2. 

1494 Fasvan vii. 344 He prysonyd theym, and after sessyd 
theym at greuouse fynys. 1523 Lo. Berners Foss. 1. ci. 
121 Yf I wolde sore cease you, ye shulde pay me xxx. or 
xl. M. sentes. /5id, 1, ccclxxxvii. 664 With their owne 
good wylles they ceased they mselfe to paye wekely a tenne 
thousande florence. 1609 B. Jonson S77. Wom. ww. ii, A 
man of two thousand a-year is not cess’d at so many 
weapons as he has on. _ 1652 1. May Old Couple in Dodsley 
(1780) X. sc4, 1 shall be ..sess’d More to the poor. 1738 
fist. View Crt. Hacheg. ii. at If he did not come at 
all, then lie was cessed for all the Lands he held. 1856 | 


- Cessavit and doth recover. 
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Froupe //ist. Eng. 11. vii. (L.) The English garrisons cessed 
and pillaged the farmers of Meath and Dublin. 

5. To estimate officially the taxable valuc of 
(property, land, etc.) ; to rate; =ASSESS v. 4. 

1§98 Stow Surv. xv. (1603) 130 To the fifteene it is cessed 
at fonre pound ten shillings. 

+Gess, v2 Obs. Also 6 sese. [Variant of 
CEASE v.3 after special senses of OF. cesser.] 

1. ixtr. To cease to perform a legal duty: cf. 


CESSAVIT. 

rss Perkins Prof. Bh. v. § 374 (1642) 162 If there hee 
Lord Mesne and Tenant and the Tenant doth cesse. /dz:/. 
§ 389. 168 If. .the Tenant take a wife and afterwards cesseth. 
1670 Biount La Dict. s.v. Cessor, Where it is said the 
Tenant cesseth. the Tenant ceaseth to do what he onght. 
1741 T. Rozinson Gavelkind 0. vi. 253 If a Tenant cessed 
to pay his Rent for two Years, 

2. trans. To cede, give up, surrender. 

1523 Lp. Berxers Frofss. 1. ccxii. 259 They [are] to trans- 
port, cesse, and leaue eche kyng toother perpetuelly, al the 
right that they ought to haue in all these sayd thynges. 
{bid. 258 We transport and sese all the right that we might 
have in any of these thynges, 


+ Cessant, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cessdnt-em, 
pr. pple. of cessdre to CEASE.] That ceases to act ; 
characterized by cessation or intermission. ITence 


Cessantly a/v., intermittently, at intervals. 

1648 W. Mountacve Devout Ess. Ep, Ded., Such a way 
as renders even this cessant state in some sort active. 170% 
Ifowr Oceas. Conformity Wks, (1834) 183/1 As the cessant 
or diminished weight of such reasons shall allow. 1746 
Parsons in PAi2. Trans. XLIV. 44, 1 personally knew a 
Gentleman..who cessantly winked with one Eye. 

+ Cessate, v. Obs. rare. [f. V.. cessat-, ppl. 
stem of cessive to CEAsE.] frans. To make to 
cease ; to put an end to. 

170r BEVERLEY A foc. Quest. 23 ‘That Variety of Barbarous 
Nations, their taking Roine, Cessating the Western Eimpire. 

Cessation (seséfon). fad. L. cessd?fon-em, 
n. of action f. cess@re to CEASE. Practieally treated 
as n. of action from Eng. cease; sce -ATION.] 

1. Ceasing, diseontinuance, stoppage; cither per- 
manent or temporary. 

ax400 Cov. Alyst. 107 Withowte cessacion ‘They crye. 
1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 985 ‘he Cessation of the 
Oracles. 1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 7 The cessation of traf- 
ficke with the Mahometans. 1628 Le Grvs tr. Barclay’s 
Argenis 128 These are, as it were cessations from Armes, 
with which sometimes wee doe heguile our common griefs. 
1641 Baker Chron, //en. Vi an, 1450(R.) Jack Cade affirm. 
ing no cessation of arms, unless the King in person would 
hear the grievances of the subject. 172§ Porm Od/yss. xx. 
387 A long cessation of discourse ensu’d. 1748 ANson Voyage 
11, i, 30x The cessation of the storm. 1876 Grant Burgh 
Sch. Scot. 1, v. 182 Cessation from work in all the schools. 

tb. cllipt. = Cessation of or from arms (sce in 
prec.): suspension of hostilities ; armistice, truce: 
also in comb. as cessation-breaker. Obs. 

1645 King’s Cab, Opened in Select. Harleian Misc. (1793) 
353 The eininent inevitable necessity, which caused me to 
make the Irish cessation. 1653 Hotcrorr Procopius 1. 46 
‘They gave Hostages for observing the Cessation. 1736 
Carte Ormonde U1, 285 To join with general Preston for 
suppressing and reducing the cessation-breakers. 1755 — 
Hist, Eng. \V. 479 After the cessation for that county 
[Cheshire] and Lancashire had been annulled. 

+2. A ceasing to hold office. Ods. 

1460 Carcrave Chron. 272 On Mihelmesse day, the Kyng 
.-red the Act of his Cessacion before these lordis. 1640 
Be. Hat “ise. u. § 12 If any Bishop .. shall there keep 
him against this decreed Cessation, Let him .. be barred 
from Communion. " A 

+ 3. Desistence from action ; inactivity, idlencss. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne m. x. (1632) 576, They accuse my 
cessation, when as all the world was convicted of too mnc 
doing. 1613 R.C. Table Alph., Cessation, rest, idleness. 
1697 DrYDEN ees Georg.1. 109 The spent Earth may gather 
heart again; And, better’d by Cessation, bear the Grain. 

|| Cessavit (sesé'vit), [Lat. 3rd sing. perf. of 
cessare = CEASE v., Ck88 v.* 1.] A writ so called, 
originating in Stat. 6 Edw. I. and abolishcd by 3 
and 4 Wm. IV. (See quot. andcf. Cessz.2, CESSER.) 

sss Perains Prof Bh. v. § 389 The Lord bringeth a 
1641 Termes de la Ley 50. 
1768 Brackstone Comm. VII. 232 The writ of cessavit: 
which lies, by the statutes of Glocester ..and of Westm. 2 
.. whén a man who holds lands of a lord by rent or other 
services, neglects or ceases to perform his services for two 
years together, 1809 Tomiixs Law Dict. s.v., If the lord 
distrains pending the writ of cessavit against his tenant, the 
writ shall abate. 

Cesse, obs. form of CEASE, SEISE. 

Cessement, var. of CessmEnt. Oés. 

Cesser (se’so1), Also 6 ceasser, 6, 9 (incor- 
rectly) cessor. [a. F. cesser to cease; the infin. 
being used subst. as in ¢rover, misnomer.] 

1. Law. Ceasing (of a tenant) to pay rent, or 
perform legal dutics, for the space of two years. 

1531 Dial, Laws of Eng. i. xxxiv. (1638) 122 The suffer- 
ance of the Abbot onely may disherit the house, as by his 
ceasser. 1555 Perkins Prof Bhv.§ #9 (1642) 168 The 
cessor doth not lye in any act done by the husband. 1741 
T. Roninson Gavelkind iv. 42 ‘Fhe Lord may enter for the 
Cesser of his ‘I’enant. 1785 Carte Hist. Eng. 1V. 2x Upon 
a Cesser in the king's case, no receipt for 100 years together 
would make it good or hinder the estate from being 
avoided. 4 a. 

2. A coming to an end; cessation, termination. 

1809 Tomuns Law Dict. Cessure, or cesser, ceasing, 


CESSION. 


giving over; or departing from. 1844 Witiuiams Real 
Prop. (1877) 412 If a proviso for cesser of the term should 
not be inserted in the deed by which it is created. 188; 
J. Payne roor Nes. 111. 172 Wherefore it is God's gift 
to thee, for the cesser of thine ill fortune. 1884 Lp. 
CoxeripceE in Law Times Rep. 8 Mar, 48/1 There is a con- 
dition in the charter-party providing for a cesser of the 
liability of the charterers as soon as the cargo is on board. 

+3. Vacation of office, abdication; =CESSION 2, 

1689 Proposals in 7th Coll. Papers Pres. Funct. AF. 
1 This seems to be a Cesser of this Government, and may 
amount to as much as if he had died. 1689 Consid. Succes. 
ston & Alleg. 6 To comprehend all kinds of Cesser from 
the Government, whether by Death or otherwise. 

Cesser, var. of Crssor, SEssor. 

[Cesshery, crror for CosHEry. 

€1§80 J, Hooxer Sir P. Carew in Archvol. XXVM1. 134 
Cessheries and cesses, and suche other Ireshe customes. ] 

+Cessibility. Oés. [f next: sce -iry.] The 
quality of being cessible; yieldinguess. 

1645 Iicry Nad. Bodres ix, (1658) 92 If the subject strucken 
be of a prolartionats cessibility, it seemeth to dull and 
deaden the stroke. 1658 R. Waite tr. Digty’s Povwéd. 
Symp, (16601 27 The density, and figure, of the descending 
body acting upon the cessibility of the medium, 

+ Cessible, ¢. Ols. rare. [as if ad. 1. *ees- 
Sibilis, fs cess-us, pa. pple. of cé&dére to yield; see 
-IBLE. Cf. 16th c. F. cessééle ‘that may be given 
up’.] Yielding; ready to yicld or give way. 

1645 Diany Nat. Bodies ix. (1658) 93 If the parts of the 
strucken body be so easily cessthle, as withont difficulty 
the stroke can divide them, then it enters into such a body. 

Cessing (se'sin’, v6/. 56.1 Obs. exe. List. [f. 
Crssv.)4-1ne!,] The levying of a evss; rating. 

1882 J. Tavior Se. Covenanters 50 Finings and cessings 
for causes for which there are no warrants. 

+Ce'ssing, v//. 5b.- Obs. [f. Cess 0.2 4 -1n6 1.] 

1. The ceasing to perform legal duties; = CEs. 
SER 1, 

1570-6 LamBARDR Peramdb. Hent 11826) 498 ‘Vhe lord, 
after such a Cessing, ought... to secke .. whether any dis. 
tresse may be found upon the ‘Tenement, or No. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 175 By this word Gavelet the Lord shall 
have the land for the cessing of the ‘Tenant. 

2. Cession, snrrender, abdication. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccliii. 328 The peple wonndred 
of the cesyng and resygnyng of pope felix to nycholas. 

3. Stopping, stoppage. 

wgr2z ict 4 Jen. VIL, c. ty Preaml., Oure seid holye Fader 
..for the cessyng of the seid Scisme and errours hath. .sent 
for ayde..into oure scid Sovereign Lorde. 

|| Cessio bonorum (L. ‘ccssion of goods’) = 
Crssion 3b: in Se. Law, a legal proceeding by 
which a debtor is cntitled to be tree from imprison- 
ment, if innocent of fraud, on surrendering his 
whole means and estate to his creditors. 

Se. Newospr. (heading) Bankruptcies and Cessio Bonoram, 

Cession (sefon). [a. F. cession, ad. 1. cesstén- 
em, f. cessus, pa. pple. of e&dére to yield] 

+1. The action of giving way or yiclding; a. to 
physical force or pressure. Ods. 

1626 Bacon Syéra § 354 They both [Flame and Air] have 


> quickness of Motion, and facility of Cession, much alike. 


1660 Bovie New Aap. Phys.-dlech. i. 36 1 is the equal 
pressure of the Air on all sides upon the Bodies that are in 
it, which causes the easie Cession of its parts. 1693'I'VRRELL 
Law of Nat.52 That Cession or giving place to cach other, 
which is so necessary for the performance of their motions. 

+ b. to moral force, persuasion, or temptation. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. w. vi. 50 Certaine cessions 
of the godly, who yelded even to the very doing of certaine 
things imposed on them. 1612 Bacon I ‘ais-glosy, Ess. 
(Arb.) 464 Excusations, cessions, modesty it selfe well go- 
ucrned, are but arts of ostentation. . : 

+2. The vacating of an office either by retirc- 
ment or death; a ccasing to hold office. Ods. 

1608 Br. J. King Serm. S. Mary's Oxf. 5 Thereare two per- 
sons, Dauid and Salomon, and accordingly two partes, first 
the cession or decease of the one, secondly the succession 
and supply of the other. 1683 Byzt. Spec. 65 By the Cession 
of many little Princes, these Petty Kingdoms were united, 
and greater Monarchies created. 1718 Hickrs & NELSON 
Y. Kettlewell 1. ix. 31 ‘The Fellowship. .vacant by the Ces- 
sion of Mr. John Radcliffe. 1738 Warsurton Diz, Legat. 
(1741) IL, 408 The cession was in consequence of his [God's] 
own declaration to Samuel. - 

b. Ecel. Law. ‘One manner of vacating or void- 
ing an ecclesiastical benefice’; sec quots, 

1641 Termes de la Ley 50 When an Ecclesiastical] person 
is created Bishop, or when a Parson of a Parsonage taketh 
another Benefice without dispensation or otherwise not 
qualified. .their first Benefices are. .said to become void by 
cession. 1809 Tomuns Law Dict., Cession, in the case of 
bishops does not take place till consecration. . 

3. The action of ceding, or surrendering to 
another, rights, property or anything to which onc 
has a title or claim; also giving up anything in 
compliance with a demand ; concession. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 67 Cessyone, cessio, ¢ 1600 Swin- 
BurN Sfousals (1686) 179 Who .. hath no direct action .. 
without Cession, or grant first made by the Proctor. 19775 
Jouxson in Boswed? (1831) 111, 106 Not..that you had per- 
Sonally made any cession of the rights of your house. 1788 
T. Jerrerson W/77#. (1859) I. 458 They will make great 
cessions to the people, rather than small ones to the parlia- 
ment. 1848 ArnoutD Jfar. /nsur. ul. vi. (1866) Il. 858 If 
notice of abandonment_have been duly given, a deed of 
cession, or formal transfer, is nnnecessary. 1867 I'reEEMAN 
Norm. Cong, (1876) 1. iv. 238 Notwithstanding his former 
cession of his rights. 


CESSIONARY. 


b. Civil Law. The voluntary surrender by a 
debtor of all bis effects to lis creditors. (L. cessto 
bonorum.) 

1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 429 The manner of 
Cedere bonis, or to make cession of eis is verie hainous, 
and of wonderfull disgrace. 1951 Cuampers Cyc/.s.v., The 
Cession originally carried with it a mark of infamy, and 
obliged the person to wear a green cap or bonnet. 1768 
Buackstone Comm. 11. 473, I mean the law of cession, in- 
troduced by the christian emperors; whereby if a debtor 
ceded, or yielded up, all his fortune to his creditors, he was 
secured from being dragged to a gaol. J 

e. The ceding, giving up, or ‘handing over’ of 
a portion of territory to another ruler or state. 
Sometimes concr. a portion of territory surrendered, 

1678 Temple Let. Ld. Treasurer, Sept. (R.) To write 
-.about the..cession of Maestricht. 1772 PeENNant Tours 
Scotl. (1774) 207 Content to make a cession of the islands to 
Alexander III. 1803 Wetuncton Zef. in Gurw. Dis. 1. 
624 The troops which are hereafter to occupy the Marhatta 
cessions to the southward. 1862 Lv. BroucHam frtt. Const, 
App. iii, 432 All treaties for any cession or exchange of 
territory must be ratified by the Legislature. 1879 Lunuock 
Addr. Pol.& Educ, i. 9 We reluctantly consented to accept 
the cession of the Fiji Islands. 

«| Misused for CEssaTIon. 

¢r800 K. Waite Hem. (1837) 407 A golden age and its 
cession. 5 

|| Cessionaivre. [F., f. cession = prec.] =next 2. 

1881 Daily Tel. 1 Feb. ‘Vhe party interested, his succes- 
sors, cessionaires, or legal representatives. 

Cessionary (se‘foniri’. [ad. med.L. cession- 
Gri-us, f, L. cessio (donorum) ytelding up of goods: 
see -ARY.] 

+1. A bankmipt who makes cessio donorum. Obs. 

1611 Cotor., Cesstonnaire, a cessionarie ; one that aban- 
dons, or giues vp his goods..who though hee looseth his 
credit thereby, yet is hee not held so hase as a bankrupt. 
1632 SurRwoop, A cessionarie Bankerout, which renounceth 
his goods in open court, cessfonaive. [Similarly in airy, 
Jouxsox, and mod, Dicts. as adj] 1694 Face Jersey iv. 
tri The last Creditor is asked whether he will substitute, 
or put himself in the place of the Cessionary. 

2. One to whom an assignment has been legally 
nade ; an asstynee. 

1754 Exsxine Princ. Sc. Latw (1809) 342 He who grants 
the assignation is called the cedent, and he who receives it, 
the assignee or cessionary. 1818 Cotesrooxe Odlig. 4 
Contracts |. 210 The right passes .. from the cedent to the 
cee 1880 Muirurap Gasus nu. § 45 The cessionary 
becomes heir just as if the inheritance had devolved upon 
him by operation of law. 

+Cessioner. 5. O/s. Also 6-7 -ar, -are. 
[fas prec.] The person to whom a cession of pro- 
perty 1s legally made; an assignee ; =CESSIONARY. 

1491 Acta Domin, Andit, 158 (Jam.) As Cessionare and as- 
signay to Schir Andrew Purves. 1565 Aderdeen Reg. V.26 
(Jain.) His assignay, cessionar & donatour, 1652 Z. Boy 
in Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 24/1 My lawful cessioners and 
assigneyes. 

+ Ce'ssive, a. Obs. rare. [f. 1. cess- ppl. stem 
of cédére to yield + -IvE.] Of a yielding quality. 

1678 R. Russet Geber i. u. 1. x. 168 Softness hy Sul- 
phur is Cessive, but Softness by Argentrive is Extensive. 

+Ce'ssment. Os. Also 6 cesm-, 7 ceas-, 
ceassement. [var. spelling of SessMent, aphctic 
f, ASSESSMENT.] = ASSESSMENT. 

€ 1540-1660 [see Sessment], 1884 Mestry Bhs, (Surtees) 
16 Item receaved a cesment for mending the leades, xiijs. 
vjd. 1613 R. C. Zable Alph. (ed. 3) Cessement, tribute. 
16a1 Motte Camerar. Liv. Liér.w. xii, 113 The Tholousans 
-. made a great ceassement of money, which was gathered 
and lenied, but with great difficnltie. 1635 Vestry Béks. 
(Surtees) 97 A ceasment of sex penns a pound. 1648 A/ar- 
tina's Echo in Prynne Discov. New Blazing-Stars 44 Is it 
not you that pay all the Taxes, Cessements, and oppressions 
whatsoever. 1721-33 Stravpe /ecl, Alem. I]. 1. ii. 261 
To put their said order and cessement in writing. 

+ Cessor!. Oés. Also 6 -ar, -or. [f. Crssv.1 
+-ER, -on.) Onc who determines the amount of 
acess; = ASSESSOR 3 a. 

1565-78 Coorer Thesaur., Censor, a cessar; one that 
valueth or mustreth, 1580 Houtynanp 7veas. Fr. Tong 
Censeur,a Cesser. 1880 Nortu ’lutarch (1676) 221 The 
Sessors of the People. 1596 Srenser Sfate /rel. 505 The 
corruption of victuallers, cessors and purveyors. 

Cessor ” (se'sp1, -01). Law. (- Crs v.2 + -on.] 

1737 gt Cuamrers Cycl., Cessor, in law, one dilatory, and 
delinquent in his duty or service, and is liable to have the 
writ Cessavit brought against him. 1809 Tomiins Lazu Dict, 

Cessor, crron. f. CESSER. 

Cesspipe (se's)paip).  [f. cess in Crssroon + 
Pipe.) A pipe for carrying off the overflow from 
cess-pools, sinks, or drains. 

Cesspit (ses,pit’.  [f. as prec. + Pit.) =A pit 
for the reception of night-sotl and refuse ; a midden. 

1864 R. A. ARNOLD Cotton Fam, 440 The deep cesspool 
system is bad enough, but the aiddeng or cesspits of the 
cotton districts are a very great deal worse. 1884 Laz 
Times Reports t9 Apr. 230/2 ‘The defendant, owning one 
well, began to use it as a cesspit. 1887 Afelbourne Dail; 
Telegraph, A sum .. flung yearly into the cesspit of this 
single vice! 

Cesspool (sc's\p#l). Forms: 7 cest-, 9 sus-, 
sess-, 8- cesspool. [Of uncertain derivation. 

The form cesteralle has sugested connexion or popular 
confusion, with Suspirat breathing hole, air-hole, ventilator, 
q.¥. The form cestpool, if genuine (compared with the dial. 
"cist, a cesspool’ in Ialliwell) has suggested that the initial 
element may be a contraction of cesfern, Cisters, or at 
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least that it has at some time been associated by poneier 
etymology with that word, Prof. Skeat compares the form 
suspoot with the dial. words szss’ am ', soss ‘anything 
dirty or muddy ' (Halliwell); others have proposed deriva- 
tion from Cress $4.4 bog. More suitable is that from It. cesso 
privy G—L. secessus place of retirement, privy, drain), esp. 
as this is also commonly used for cessino the solid contents 
of the cesso, ‘materie grosse che si cavano dalle cloache 
delle case, che servano per ingrasso dei terreni ‘(Ila Crusca). 
The spelling sess-foo/ taken with the essential meaning of 
a ‘pool for the retention of sediment’, might indicate con- 
nexion with L, sedére, sess-um in sense ‘to sink, settle 
down’, But all these are merely suggestions, calling for 
further evidence.] ‘i ; 

1. Asmall well or excavation made in the bottom 
of a drain, under a grating, to collect and retain 
the sand or gravel carried by the stream. 

{1g83 in Bacon Annalls A aan (1884) Cesperalle 
to be made for stopping of filthe by the brooke.] 

1671 Act Common Conneil Lond. 27 Oct. P 5.18 A Fall or 
Cestpool of convenient bigness shall be made .. to every 
Grate of the Common Sewer. .toreceive the Sand or Gravel 
coming to the same, so to prevent the choaking thereof. 
1823 P. NicHotson Pract, Build. 592/2 Sesspool, or Cess- 
pool, a deep hole or well, under the mouth of a drain, for 
the reception of sediment, etc., by which the drain might be 
choked. 

2. A well sunk to receive the soil from a water- 
closet, kitchen sink, cte.: properly one which retains 
the solid matter, and allows the liquid to cscape. 

It is sometimes built dry, so that the water escapes by per- 
colation through the joints of the stone or brickwork into 
the surrounding soil, or it is built in mortar, and a drain 
formed to carry off the surplus water from near the top of 
it, (Gwilt.) 

1782 Phil. Trans. UXXII. 364 We estimated the fall of 
the drain, from the eastern sink .. to its termination in the 
cess-pool.. at two feet. 1815 T. Forster Atmospheric 
Phenom, (ed. 2/150 The smell of drains and suspools, 180 
Kincstey Alt, Locke (1876) 11 The horrible stench of the 
cesspools, 1860 Pixsse Lad. Chem. Wonders 98 {It will] 
render harmless the most offensive cesspool or drain. 

b. | See quot.) 

1871 Daily News 16 Dec., In Yorkshire effuvium.-tra 
are frequently called cess-pools. 1883 Pankes Pract. He 
gtene ved. 6) x. 367 The common Mason's or dip-trap and 
the notorious 1) trap both of which are simply cess-pools. 

3. Sig. (Ci. sink, common sewer, etc.) 

1837 Caruyte U7. Rev.in, v.i.(L.) The cesspool of agio, now 
in a tuume of paper money, works with a vivacity unexampled. 
1864 Soc. Sci. Rev. 52 Australia refuses again to be made 
a moral cesspool for Ein land. 1879 Farrar St. Pand (1883) 
235 Seneca. .speaks of Rome as a cesspool of iniquity. 

Hence Cesspoolage [cf. drainage, sewerage]. 
rare. 

1851 Mavnew Lond. Lad, (ed. 2) 11. 491 (Hoppe! Two 
modes of removing the wet refuse of the Metropolis. .sewer- 
age Sal) coe colin. By the system of cesspoolage the 
wet refuse of a houschold ts collected in an adjacent tank, 
and, when the reservoir is full, the contents are removed to 
some other part. 

+Cessure. O¢s. rare. [f. Css v.2+-uRE.] 
a. Cessation, end. b. =CErSSER. 

1607 W. S. Puritan. (L.) Since the cessure of the wars, 
I have spent a hundred crowns out of purse. 1809 TomLins 
Law Dict.s.v. Cessavit, In other cases the heir may not 
hring this writ for cessure in the time of his ancestor, 

Cessyone, obs. forin of Srsston. 

Cest, ceste. [a. F. ceste, ad. L. cestus.] = 
Crstus |, 

1577, Haxmer Ane. Keel. Hist. (1619) 110 Of Cestes or 
Wedding Girdles, 1606 Svivester Du Bartas, Magutf. 
949 And thy brest Gird’st with a rich and odoriferous cest. 
1675 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 203 Mercury.. Whips me 
away her am'rous cest. 1678 Puitirs, Ces/, a Marriage 
Girdle. Hig Coins Ode Poet, Character,To whom prepard 
and bath'd in heaven, The cest of amplest power is given. 
1842 Fraser's Mag. X XV1. 80 The Graces’ charm-conferring 
cest Seems bound around her flower-tipp'd breast. 

+Ceste. Obs. [a. F. el = CESTUS 2, 

1616 Hotypay Persins 321 They did array their arms and 
hands with the cestes, which were made of the hide of the 
buffie. .fill’d with lead within. 

Cestern(e, obs. form of CISTERN. 


+ Cestes. Os. rare—'. The game of chess. 

1§78 Frorio First Fruites 8, I can play at Cardes, at 
Dyse, at Tables, at Cestes (It. scacchs]. 

estoid (sc'stoid), a. and sd. Also cestode. 
[mod. f. L. cest-vs (see Cestus!)+-o1p. Cf F. 
cestoide, and mod.L. Cestofdea, given to an order 
of Entozoa by Zeder in 1808.] 

A. adj. Ribbon-ltke: a term applied to certain 
intestinal worms, as the tape-worm. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat, II, 137/ ‘Whe ovaries in the 
most simple of the Cestoid worms ..are situated in the 
centre of each joint. 1864 Jatell, Observ. No. 33. 196 
Cestoid parasites are not common amongst reptiles. 1870 
Rot.eston Auim. Life 137 The cestode many-jointed 
tapeworms, a 

B. sb. A worm of this kind. Also attrié. The 
mod.]., Cestoidea is sometimes used as plural. 

1837 Penny Cycl. 1X. 461/2 The Cestoid order of Entozoa. 
1889 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 27/2 All these cestoids are com- 
plete animals, 1870 ROLLESTON Anim, Life 252 Not being 
developed except in the cestoid stage. 1876 BreNnepeNn 
Anim. Parasites 90 Different Cestoidea, or tape-worms. 

+Ce'ston. O¢s. [=F. ceston in Same sense; 
deriv. of ceste, CESTUS!,]) =Czstusl, 

1583 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 119 Venus .. Posthaste to 
hane God Vulcan's ayde, Solde him her Gemmes, and Ceston 
therewithall. 198 Pesce Adrratgnm. Paris ui. vi, Mercury. 
Venus, give me your pledge. Venus. My ceston, or my 


CESTUS. 


fan, or both? ¢1611 Carman /Jiad xiv. 181. 1648 Herricx 
Hesper., Oberon's Palace, Citherea’s ceston, which All with 
temptation doth bewitch. . 

i Cestracion (sestré''sign). Zool. [mod.L., 
invented by Cuvier; cf. Gr. xéorpa name of a kind 
of fisb, also xéorpos sharpness, and dj point.) A 
kind of shark now pecultar to Australia ; the Port 
Jackson shark. It bas sharp teeth in front, and 
flat pavement-like teeth behind, and bas a spine 
in front of each dorsal fin. 

1876 Pace Adv. Texrt-bk, Geol. xvii, 320 Shark-like genera 
resembling the cestracion of Australian seas. 

Cestraciont (sestr@-signt), sd. and @. Zool. 
[f. prec.: cf. asodon, -ont, etc.) Belonging to 
the family of fisbes of which the Cestracion is the 
Tepresentative. Used also as sb. 

1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 589 The teeth..not so much flat- 
tened as those of the Cestracionts. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 
276 The Cestraciont family of sharks. 1863 A. Ramsay Phys. 
Geog. xiv. 230 Many of the Placoids are Cestraciont fish. 

+ Ce'stred, sestred, Af/. a. Obs. rare. (Cf. 
OE. peostrod, ME. Jestred darkened : see THISTER.] 
Obscured, made dark. 

a1300 £. E. Psalter \xxiiiliv]. 20 Ful-filled er pai _pa pet 
sestrede er [Vulg. odscurati sunt] in mirkenes Of erthe. 
/bid, cxxxviiilix]. 12 For mirkenesses, alle pat be, Noght 
cestred sal be [non obscuraduntur] fra pe. 

Cestren, -on, obs. ff, CisTERN. 

Cestrian (se'striin),a. [f. Cester, Ceaster, OE. 
forms of Chester+-Iax] Of or pertaining to the 
city of Chester or to Cheshire. 

1703 J. Puities Splendid Shilling, A Cargo of famed 
Cestrian Cheese. -2805 Soutney A/adoc in Ast. xviii, Holy 
Dee Through Cestrian pastures rolls his tamer stream. 

| Cestrin. Ods. [F. cestrin ‘a kind of yellow 
stone whereof beads are made’ (Cotgr. 1611). 

The original of the passage in Rabelais does not speak of 
it as a stone, and French writers have suggested that it 
may have been the resin of the Socotrine aloe, med.L. 
aloes cicatrina.] 

1653 Urqunart Radelais u. xxi, Her Patenotres. .made of 
a kind of yellow stone called Cestrin. 

+Ce'stuan, z. Ods. [f. Cestu-324-an.] Of 
or pertaining to a boxer’s cestus. 

iwi Brit. Apollo Il. No. 144. 2/1 To prevent Cestuan 
Knocks and Bruises. 

| Cestui (sestw2). Also 6-8 cestuy, pl. ccs- 
tuis. [AF., OF, cestwi (demonstr. pron.) that 
person, orig. only accusative (nom. ces?) :—late L. 
ecce istum, with analogical final after cuz, daz: ef 
celui.) A person, or the person (who), he (wbo). 
Only in phrases: 

Cestui gue (qui) trust, cestud que tse, more fully 
cestud a gue use =al use de gui) le trust est crédé; 
the person for whose benefit or use anything is 
given in trust to another. 

Cestud (a gue vie: be on whose life land is beld, 
or the person for whose life lands, tenements or 
bereditaments are granted. 5 

Cestut que is also used attrib. as sb., and cestué 


que use as the name of a procedure. 

1555 Perkins Prof Bk, viii. § 579 When freehold or in- 
heritance of Lands, tenements, etc...are devised by cestuy 

ue use, 1670 Birount Law Dict., Cestui gui vie (in true 

rench, Cestui a vie de gut), is he for whose life any Land 
or Tenement is granted. 1714 Act 13 Anne c. 13 § 4 in 
O2f. §& Camb, Enactm. 61 Such person or persons as they 
have reason to believe to be the cestuyque trust of the 
advowson. 1789 Bentuam rinc. Legis. xviii. § 25 note, 
The phrase in full length would run in some such manner 
as this, cestuy al use de qui le trust est créé: he to whose 
use the trust or benefit is created. In a particular case a 
cestuy que trust is called by the Roman Law fidei-commis- 
sarius. 1809 Tomuxs Law Dict., Cestui gue use, he to 
whose use any other man is enfeoffed of lands or tenements. 
1844 Witttrams Real Prof. (1877) 20 The person for whose 
life the land is holden is called the cestui gue vie. 1853 
Wharton Pennsylv, Digest 11. 781 If a trustee invest trust 
money in land, the cestui gut trust may at his option accept 
the land or refuse it. 18g8 Lp. St. Lronarps //andy Bk. 
Prop. Law xxi. 159 There are few social questions of more 
importance than .. the relation between trustees and their 
cestuis que trust..or the persons for whom they are trustees. 
1859 Hewes Friends in C. Ser. u. U1. iit. 79 A great many 
cest morgue trusts, 

|| Cestus ! (se-st#s). Also cestos. [[.. cestus, 
ad, Gr. xeorés; properly vbl. adj., ‘stitcbed ’.) 

A belt or girdle for the waist; particularly tbat 
worn by a bride in ancient times. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 236 For Cestus signi- 
fieth the Marriage girdle which the Bride did weare. 1736 
Baier (Folto\, Cestus,a Marriage-girdle, that of old Times 
the Bride used to wear, and the Iridegroom unloosed on 
the Wedding-night. 1778 Sin N. Wraxatt North. Courts 
(Warsaw) The princess wore round her waist a girdle or 
cestus of silk, nine inches broad ;: it is the zone of the Greeks 
and is still worm in Wallachia. 1870 L’Estraxce Miss 
Mitford 1. it. 40 To complete the set of amethysts by a 
bandeau and tiara, a cestus for the waist. 

b. sfec. That of Aphrodite or Venus. 

a 1661 Horypay Yuvenal 130 Like the outragious love of 
Jupiter Nag effected by the cxstus, or girdle of Venus, 
as it is in Homer, Iliad 8. 1909 Strrie & Anpison Tatéer 
No. 147 P 3. 1712 Appison Sgect, No. 425 P 4 Venus, with- 
out any omament but her own beauties, not so much as her 
own cestus, 1850 Lritcn tr. Miller's Anc. Art § 376. 474 
She a A al half-draped, girding herself with the cestus, 
on coins of Domitian. 


‘CESTUS. 


c. fig. er 

16st Jer. Tavtor //oty Dying iii. § 6 (L.) As soon as 
that cestns (of lust and wanton appetite], that lascivious 

irdle, is thrown away, then the reins chasten us. 1865 

ARLYLE J*redk, Gt. IX. XX, iii. 295 The brightest jewel in 
the cestus of Polish Liberty is this righ of confederating. 

|| Cestus 2 (sestds).  [a. L. castus, commonly 
regarded as anomalously f. cwdére to strike ; perh. 
it was an incorrect spelling of cesées girdle, band, 
ligature: see prec.] 

A contrivanee consisting of thongs of bull-hide, 
loaded with strips of iron and lcad, and wonnd 
round the hands. Used by Roman boxers as a 
protection and to give greater weight to the blows. 

1734 tr. Roltin’s Anc, Hist, (1827) I. 76 The Cestus was a 
kind of gauntlet, or glove, made of straps of leather, and 
plated with brass, lead, or iron. 1791 Cowrer //iad xxi. 

4 For thou shalt wield The castus.. never again. 1807 
ebixson Archzot. Graca i. xx. 323 The hands and arms 
of the combatants were. .surrounded with thongs of leather 
called cestus. 1870 Bavant /ffad II. xx. 369 Since thou 
wilt wield No more the cestus, 


Cestvaen, var. of CISTVAEN. 

Cesun, obs. form of SEASON, SEISIN. 

Cesure: sce Casunra. 

Cet-, f. L. cztus, Gr. xjros whale, is used to form 
names of a scries of chemical snbstances derived 
from spermaccti, i.e. sperma ceti whale’s sperm. 
The chief are Cetane (s7'tZi:n), the paraffin of the 
hexdccyl or cetyl series, Cy, Hz, a colonrless liqnid. 
Cetene (siti:n), the olefine of the same series 
(Cyp Hsy), formerly called Cety/ene,a colourless oily 
liquid. Getic a., of the whale, or of spermaceti: 
applied to what was supposed to be a peculiar 
acid resulting from the saponification of cetin, but 
which has bccn ascertained to be only a mixture of 
margarie acid and cetin. Cetin (si‘tin), im- 
properly cetine, a white crystalline fatty substance 
(Cs: Ha O) forming the esscntial part of sper- 
maceti, and used in the manufacture of candles. 
Cetine (si‘tain), the ethine or acetylene member 
of the cetyl series (CysHy) also ealled Hexdectne, 
and formerly Cetenylene, a colourless liquid lighter 
than water. Cetyl (s7‘til), the hydrocarbon radical 
(Ce Hs), assumed to exist in Cetic acid, and the 
other members of the Cety/, or Cetylic series: 
among these are Cety/ or Cetylic Alcohol, a white 
crystalline substanee (C,,H,;-Ol1), also called 
ethal; cetyl hydride =Cetane ; cetyl-salt any salt of 
cetyl, as cety/-acetate, cetyl-palmitate. Ce'tyla- 
mime (see quot.). Ce‘tylate, a eompound of 
cetyl with a base, as potassium cetylate. Ce'ty- 
leno=Cetene. Cety lic a., of cetyl, as in Ceylic 
alcohol, Cetylic acid = Cetie acid. 

1871 Watts Dict. Chem. 1st Supp. 421 *Cetane or Cetyl 
hydride is one of the constituents of American petroleum. 
1884 Atheneum 699/1 Cetane (boiling at 278°). 1838 T. 
‘Thomson Chen. Org. Bodies 322 This new substance has 
been distinguished by Dumas and Peligot by the name of 
“cetene. It is a colourless oily liquid, which stains paper. 
1826 Henry Efe, Chem. (1840) LH. 405 Chevreul separated 
a substance, which he terms “ceticacid. It 1s a white solid, 
fusible at nearly the same point asspermaceti, 1836 Btackzw, 
Mag. XX XIX. 310 One of three acids, either the oleic, 
margaritic, or cetic; the first being contained in oils, the 
second in animal fats, the third in spermaceti. 1836-9 
Topp Cyct, Anat. 11. 234/1 It deposits the purified sperma- 
ceti in white crystalline scales, and in this state, Chevreul 
terms it *Cetine, 1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 724 
It has nearly the feel of cetin, 1876 HarLey fat. dled. 

94 Nearly pure cetin obtained, mixed with oil, from the 

ead of the sperm whale. 1868 Rovre & Heaptanp Afat, 
Afed, (ed. 5) 750 Ethal is also called Cetylic Alcohol, for it 
seems to be the hydrated oxide of a radical called. *cetyle. 
1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem, 610 Cetyl alcohol, or Ethal, is 
a white crystalline mass, which melts at about 50°. 1850 
Dauneny Atom, The, vii. ‘ed. 2) 229 Spermaceti is a com: 
Fetnd of cetylic acid with the oxide of cetyle. 1863-79 

Watts Dict, Chem, 1. 840 *Cetylamines .. bases formed by 


H, a eonsonantal digraph, which in various 
languages (e.g. Welsh, Spanish, Bohemian) 
is treated as a distinct letter, placed in the Alphabet 
after C. In English it is not so treated formally, 
bnt in its characteristic and proper sound (tf) which 
it has in all native words, it practically adds an 
additional symbol to the alphabet. It has, how- 
ever, in English other values ; viz. those in chye, 
and wr which might be expressed other- 
wise by 4 and s#; and that in /och, which oceurs 
only in Scoteh, Welsh, or foreign words. 

The combination CH was foreign to native Roman 
spelling ; it was introduced to represent the Greek 
aspirate or affricate X (as ©, @, were similarly re- 
presented by TH, PH). In Latin practice, how- 
ever, simple ¢ was often substituted, e.g. xaprns, 
charta, carta, xoipépvddov, cherephyllum, cure- 
folium, and this represented the actual pronun- 
ciation, for in the development of the Romanic 
Beate ee in popnlarized words was ‘treated 

ou. II. 
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the substitution of cetyl in place of hydrogen in a molecule 
of ammonia. 1880 A thenzwum 27 Nov, 713/1 The authors 
.. have thus prepared aluminic methylate. .*cetylate, etc 
1864 H. Spencer //ol, 1. 6 *Cetylene is a liquid which boils 
at 527°. ¢1865 Letneny in Crrc. Se. 1. 97/2 A fatly acid 
(*eetytic), which fuses at 131°. 

| Cetacea (sitzfiai, sé. p/. Zool. [mod.L., 
f. cétus, a, Gr. #ros whale; see -AckA.] 


The order of marine Mammalia containing the | 


whales and their congeners. 

1830 vee Princ. Geol. 1.15: The bones of whales and 
other cetacea. 1833 Sir C. Bett //and (ed. 3) 110 In the 
Cetacea..we have mammalia unprovided witl: hind fect. 
1865 Gossr Land § Sea (1874) 168 (Foraminifers and Dia. 
toms] constitute the principal sustenance of the giant Ceta- 
cea, 

Cetacean (sit@'fiin\, @. and sé. Zool. [f. prec. 
+-AN (See -ACEAN), forming a sing. to prec.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Cetacea. 

1850 Dana Geet, App. i. 722 Fragments of other cetacean 
bones. 1851 D, Witson Preh, Ann, (1863) I. ii, 4g ‘The 
cetacean remains lay above the highest tide level. 

B. Ananimal belonging to the Cefacea to which 
word this supplies a singular), 

1836 Toon CycZ, Anat. 1. 562/2 The horizontal position of 
the tail-fin at once distinguishes the cetacean from the fish. 

Cetaceous (s/t2-fas), a. Zool. Also 7 ceta- 
cious, (erron.) setaceous. [f. as pree.; sce 
-aekous.] Lelonging to the order Cefacea 5 of the 
whale kind, of the natnre of the whale. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, ££. 203 Cetacious and carti- 
lagineous fishes. 1660 Boyne New H.rp. Pliys.- leek, Di- 
gress. 370 Such [fishes] as are not Setaceous .. have not 
Respiration, properly so call'd. 1759 B. STILLINGELEEI 
Mise. Tracts (1762)84 ‘Vhe cetaceous fish have warm blood, 
and they bring forth their yonng alive, and suckle them. 
1802 Binchry dain Bog, (1813) 1. 19 The Cetaceons Ani- 
mals., Linnaus's seventh Order of Mammalia. 

fransf. 1862 B. Tavior /fome & Ady. Ser. 1. 418, I sns- 
pected a huge cetaceous mirthfulness beliind this repose. 

+Ce‘taries, sd. fi. Obs. [app. ad. 1.. cétas tue 
pertaining to fish, sd. a fishmonger, f. céus sca- 
monster, whale.] Provisions of the nature of fish. 

1661 Lovett Anim. & Alin, 196 Cows, Asses, Doggs, 
Dog-fishes, and all cetaries salted have nade many Idiots. 

Cete! (sit). fa. OF. cete, fem., ad. L. cétes 
whale, in pl. cet? neut. a. Gr. «pry, ejTea whales: 
see quot. 1802.) A whale, a sea-monster. 

¢ 1220 Bestiary 513in O. EL. Afisc, 16 Dis cete danne hise 
chaueles luked. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. xu. xxvi. 
(1495) 463 The whale is callyd Cete. 1802 Bixciry Anion. 
Biog. (1813) 1. 22 Cete or Whales. 1854 Bannan alien, 
205 This real cete of a scomber measured thirty-two feet 
lengthways, and had..a girth of sixteen feet. i 

+ Cete.2 Obs. [possibly ad-L. catzs in med. 
spelling ces) meeting, assembly, company.] A 
‘company ’ of badgers. 

1486 BE. St. cllbans F vja, A Cete of Graies. 1801 Strutt 

{1886 Standard 8 Oct., Keeping 
what the old wrilers used to call a ‘ cete of badgers *.] 

Cetene, Chem.: sce Cri-. 

Ceteosaur, -us (s7t/\0s591, -s$e1ds). Palvont. 
{ad. mod.L, céteosaurus, f. Gr. xijros “gen. #yTe0-s) 
whale + catpos lizard.] A gigantic fossil saurian, 
whose remains are found in the oolite and chalk. 

1872 CARPENTER in Gd. IF ords 700 In. .{the great Oolitic 


t 


formation] we have remains of gigantic Reptiles (such as the | 


Cetiosaurus’. 1877 Le Contr “lem. Geol. (1879) 433 The 
Ceteosaur Whale eard) was probably the largest reptile. . 
which has ever existed. 

Bot. 


Ceterach (setérek). Also 6 cetrae, 
6-7 citterach(e, 7 ceteratche, cetrache. [a. 
med.L, ceterach, ceterah (Du Cange), in F. cétérac, 
It. cetracea, citracca, med. Gr. mrapax ; the origin 
has been variously sought in Arabie and in Celtic.] 

A genns of ferns, having the back of the fronds 
thickly covered with seales among which the sori 
are hidden. One small species with simply pinnate 
fronds, C. officinarum, Scale-fern or Miltwaste 
(formerly Grammitis) is a native of Britain. 


precisely as ¢. But in these languages, the symbol 
ch has been laid hold of for various pnrposcs. 
In Italian it is a supplemental symbol used to 
indicate the hard or (k) sound of ¢ before the 
vowels ¢ and ¢, where ¢ itself stands for (tf), as 
in archi (ark?) pl. of arco, cht (ki):—L. gut. In 
very early French, it also oecurs in the writing of 
some dialeets, or some scribes, with the value of 
(k); but its typical OF. use was to represent the 
palatalized sound whieh Central Old French de- 
veloped from original ¢ (k) before a, as in L. car- 
rus, carus, causa, OF. char, chier, chose, but which 
Northern Old French, on the other hand, developed 
frome before ¢ and #, as in chertain, cachter, chertse, 
where Central Old French had ¢ (=ts), certain, 
chacier, cerise. The symbol ch was not used (or 
only accidentally) in OF. ; for, although the sound 
(tf) was already developed in English before the 
lothe., it was still written c(e), as in ceosan, ccaster, 
fecclejan. But at the Norman Conquest, the symbol 


CH. 


195t Turner /ferbal 1. Eva, ‘The leues of Ceterach.. 
made hote in vynegre, and dronken of. .waste vp the myll. 
1565-78 Coorer Fhesaur. s.v. Scolopendrium, That the 
Apothecaries call Cetrac, 1578 Lyte Dodoens un. xvii. 408 
‘This herbe is called. .in English Scaleferne..Ceterach, and 
Myltewaste, 1621 Burton Avat. Mel. u. iv. 1, iii, Cete- 
ratche, Mugwort, Liuerwort, 1884 //arfer's Mag. Jan. 209 't 
We searched for feras, finding the rusty ceterach. 

Cetewale, obs. form of Srrwatn. 

+ Cethegrande. Ods. [OF. cete grande great 
whale.] A whale. 


¢ 1220 Bestiary 499 in O. E. Mise. 16 Natura cetegrandie 
Cethegrande is a fis Se moste Sat in water is 


Cethyn, obs. form of SxrrHr. 

Cetic, Cetin, Cetine: see Crr-. 

Ceticide (sr-tissid). xonce-wd. [f. L. cetus + 
-e1pk, slayer, as in Aomicide.] A whale-killer. 


1836 Soutuney in Life 6 Corr. (1849-50: V1. 317 At Killer- 
ton we met Scoresby the Ceticide, 

Cetology ‘stip lédgi). rare. [f. L. ects or Gr. 
Kiros + -dovyia: sec -LoGy.] That part of zoology 
which treats of the whales. llence Cetolo-gical a., 
of or pertaining to cetology; Ceto-logist, one 
versed in cetology. 

1851 H. Mevvinnn i hede xxxi. 147 ‘To project the draught 
ofa syslematization of cetology. 

Ceton, obs. form of SEtON. 

Cetotolite (s/trtdlait). Pelwont. [f Gr. xijros 
whale + obs(wr-) car +Al@os stone sec -LITE,.] A 
naine given to fossil car-bones, found with associ- 
ated cetaccous remains, in the Red Crag of Suffolk, 
where they are extensively used for the manufacture 
of superphosphate of potash. 

Cetrac, obs. form of Cerenscn. scale-fern. 

Cetrarin se‘tririn, si-). Chem. [f. mod.L. 
cetraria, generic name of Iccland moss, f. L. ce¢za 
targe, small shield of leather. so called from the 
shape of the apothecia.] A white crystalline sub- 
stance (Cj, H,,¢Q, forminy the bitler principle of 
Iceland moss Cetraria tsfandtea\. Also called 
Cetraric (s/trarik) acid. 

1861 H, Macminean Foote. Page Nat.o8 A peenliar astrin- 
gent principle init called cetrartn. 1876 Hariby J/as Ved. 
362 Cetraric acid is a bitter, colourless, crystalline substance. 
1886 Lancet 13 May 938/2 Large doses of extract of cetrarin 
slightly increase it {the secretion of bile]. 

Cette, cettyn, -ynge, obs. ff. SEr, SuTTING. 

Cetyl, cetylene, cetylic, ete. : see CET-. 

Cevadie (sivedik), a. Chen. [f. next +-1c: 
ef. F. edvadigue.] In cevadte acid, a volatile fatty 
acid found in cevadilla. Also called sabadtlive acid. 

1868 Royir & Heapnanp Mat. Ved. (ed. 5: 680. 

| Cevadi'lla, cebadi'lla. Also Sapapiita 
[a. Sp. cebadit/a, dim. of cebada barley.] The 
seeds of Asagraa officinalis, a Mexiean plant of 
N.O. Alelanthacew. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Cevadilla, in botany, a name 
used by some anthors for.. Indian caustic barley, 1866 
Treas, Bot. 98 Cebadilla seeds were formerly used to destroy 


vermin. 1876 Harty Val. Med. 391 Cevadilla was known 
to Monardes in 1573. 


Cevene, -yn, etc., obs. ff. SEVEN, ete. 

Cevy, var. of Crvy, Ods., a kind of black sauce 
Cewe, ceware, obs. ff. Sew, Sewrn. 

Cex e, cextene, coxty, obs. ff. Six, -TEEN, -Ty. 
-Cexteyne, cextrye, obs. ff. Sexton, Saeristy. 
Ceyle, obs. f. Sain, 

Ceylle, var. of Sgr, Oés., bliss. 

Ceylonite, ceylanite (silansit.. 1/7. [a. 


‘F, ceylanite, {. Ceylan, Fr, form of Ceylon; see -ITE.] 


A fermginous variety of spinel from Ceylon; Tron- 
Magnesia Spinel. 

1802 Bournon in ’4f0, Trans. XC1L 318 The stone called 
Ceylanite, by Mr. La Metherie. .is also sometimes found in 
the sand of Ceylon, 1804 R. Jameson Syst. Alin. 79 The 
ceylanite which is here mentioned. 1884 Dana Jf. 174 
Ceylonite, or iron-inagnesia spinel. 


ch was introduced from France, and used not only 
for the new French words as charite, richesse, but 
also in the OE. words as in cheosen, chester, fecche, 
etc. This value of the digraph has ever sinec been 
retained in English, while in French the sound 
was at length worn down from (tf) to (f), as in 
chief, chef, OF. (tfef) now (fef), Eng. chzef (tfif. 
Where the ¢ was originally double, and after a 
short vowel, the early writing was cch, but subse- 
qnently ¢ch, as in OE. wrecc(eja, ME. wreeche, now 
wretch. After a long vowel, simple cf is used, as 
in coach, teach, brooch ; but sometimes (from various 
historical causes) simple cé occurs after a short 
vowel, asin rich, much, and ¢ch (rarely) after a long 
vowel, as in atch. After a consonant (preserved or 
lost) simple cf is used, as in perch, which, such. 

The sotind (tf) also occnrs in Slavonie and many 
non-European languages, and is usually spelt c4 
in words thence taken into English, as in chadouk, 
chark, cheetah, chintz, chouse, 
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CH. 


CIH{ has the sound of (k) in words taken from 
Greek (or Hebrew through Greek) directly, or 
through Latin, Htalian, or French, as in chasm, 
chimera, chirography, chyle, Rechabite. Only tna 
few of these, which were popular words in Ro- 
manic, e. g. cherub, archbishop, does the (tf) sound 
occur. 

CH has the sound of s# (f ) in words from modern 
French; occasionally in words really from Old 
French, which are now erroneously treated as if 
from inodern French, as chivalry, champaign. 

CI has also the value of a guttnral spirant (x); 
but this is not a native English sound, and is only 
used in English in an accurate pronunciation of 
Scotch, Celtic, Dutch, German, Slavonic, or Ori- 
ental words, in which the sound occurs. This 
sound existed in OE., but was there written / (and 
g) as in durh, riht; for this the Norman scribes 
substituted the digraph gh burgh, right), which is 
still retained, though the sound was lost in the 
16 -i7th century. The same digraph is nsed to 
represent the Irish guttural spirant in /ough, 
Monaghan, curragh; but the Celtie languages 
themselves use ch (as in Welsh Afachynlleth and 
Gaelic clachan), and this is followed tn Lowland 
Scotch, as in loch, pibroch, broch, tocher. The Old 
Teutonic languages generally used 4 or A/ for this 
sound, as in Goth. mats, OS. and OLLG. mahé, 
OE. meaht ; but ch (rarely £4) was introduced tni- 
tially, in Upper German, for the affricated sound 
of ¢\k) as chamara (kxamara , chirthha, chalch, 
whence it was extended to the spirant x, and 
gradually snbstituted for the earlier OMG. spelling 
h, hh; so that this is now regularly written c/ in 
German and Dutch: cf. Goth. ahfau, OS. and 
OIG. ahzo, Ol. eahia, nod.G, and Du. ach/ eight. 
The same symbol is used for this sound in most 
Slavonic languages which nse the Roman alphabet, 
and thns sometimes in the Romanization of Russian 
X (Cherson, Astrauchan’, and also of the kindred 
sounds in some Eastern languages ‘where however 
&h is nore general, ; and from all these sources it 
enters to some extent into English spelling, though 
the inere English reader usually pronounces it as(k . 
As OF. c(e)-, ¢7-, has regularly becoine cd-, 
these constitute one important section of the C1I- 
words in modern English ; another consists of the 
Old French words in ch- from L. ca-. Of the 
rest, the ehief are those derived from Gr. words in 
x:. directly, or throngh L, (Italian, French) cA-. 
The remainder consist of a few words from Sla- 
yonic or non-European languages, or of onomato- 
peeic origin. 

CI initial interchanges with C.K, SH. Since 
Old Northern French retained the va-, which Cen- 
ural French changed to cha-, che-. French words 
were often adopted in Mnglish in both forms, usu- 
ally first from Northern Norinan) French, and 
afterwards from Central French. Sometimes one, 
sometimes the other, sometimes both, of these have 
survived, see e.g. CaITIFF, CAMEL, CAMPION, 
CuaMpton, CANNEL, CHANNEL, CANAL, CHALICE, 
Cuamp, Catcn, Case, Cuaccut, Catrir, Ciat- 
TEL. ‘The Northem English also in certain cases 
resisted the palatalization of OE. ¢, or took the 
parallel & form of Norse or Low German : hence 
northern caf, CAUK, Kirk, Cart, KrEester, beside 
southern Cuarr, CHALK, Cnunci, Cnunn, Cures- 
LEP, Cf.on the other hand Kentish chalf=Caur. 
Confusion between ch, sch, sh, was not infrequent 
in ME., e.g. schin = Cui, chever=Suiver. This 
was sometimes graphical, but partly also dialectal ; 
there ‘are varieties of nortlern dialect which still 
use Initial (f) for (tf). Variant forms like Citaco, 
Suako, Cuacitn, SHAGHEEN, chantfoo, SHAMPOO, 
re of more recent, and chiefly of phonetic origin. 

+Ch, ’ch, prov. dial. Obs. Aphetic form of ch, 
ntch, southern form of the first personal pronoun 
1, occurring before yerbal forms beginning with a 
vowel, 4,or 7; chiefly with auxiliary verbs, but nlso 
with others; as in cham (tfam), (earlier tcham) 1 
am, cha, chave (earlier tchabbe) I have, chad I had, 
chard 1 heard, chill I will, chold, chud 1 would, 
chote T wot, etc. 

Found in remains of s.¢. (Kentish) dial, in 16th and early 
i7the., in s. w, dialect 16-18th c., and often introduced in 
specimens of dialect speech in the dramatists. Now obso- 
lete; though wtchif/= 1 will, and utchy=1, were still heard 
in 1875, in remote parts of Somersetshire. (See Prince 
L. L, Bonaparte in PAit. Soc, Trans. 1875-6 p. 580.) Utchy 
corresponds to the 16th c. CHE: see further Pe Icn. 

[e 1420 Chron, Vilod, 136, 1 cham pe pylgrym. /érd., Do 
as ychave pe rede] 1528 More J/eresyes w. Wks. 278/1 
An olde sage father fole in Kente..said, ye masters, say‘ 


cuery man what he wil; cha marked this matter wel as som 
other. /éid,, By my fayth maysters quod he... by the masse 
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cholde twere a faire fish pole. /éid., Nay byr Ladye mais- 
ters, quod he, yche cannot tell you why, but chote well it 
hath. exsgo Reororne Play Wt & Sc. (1848) 29 Oh! 
cham a-colg. /é/d., 31 Chyll gotell my moother. 1538 BALE 
Thre Lawes 397 Cha caute a corage of slouth. a 1553 
Upatt Royster D.t. iii, Chad not ¢o much, 1 chotie not 
whan: Nere since chwas born. 1575 J. Stitt. Gaenwt. 
Gurton 1. iii, Chwere but a noddy to venter where cha no 
neede. 1599 Peeve Sir Clyont, Wks. 111. 85 Jesu] how 
cham berayed. 1605 Suaks. Lear tv, vi. 239 Chill not Ict 

o Zir.. and ‘chud ha’ bin zwaggerd out of my life. 1633 

. Joxson Tale of Tub 1 i, ‘Cham no man's wife, But reso- 
lute Hilts. 1635 Brome Sparagus Gard, w. v. Wks, 1873 
IIl. 185 Then zay cha bewrai'd the house I coame on. 
¢1645 T. Davies Somersetsh. Man's Compl. 2 (Elworthy 
Exmoor Scotding.)'Chill sell my cart. —’C ham sure thal 
made vs slaues to be. 1668 Witkins Real Char, 4 A 
Western man [would speak it] thus, Chud eat more cheese 
an chad it. 1746 Exmoor Courtshi~f (E.D.S.) 104 Now 
chave a-zeed ye, tes zo good as chad a-eat ye. 

\||Cha. Alsoteha, chau, echaw. [Chinese (Man- 
darin}ch'a tea. Also tn earlier It. c#a (Florio), Russ. 
tchat tea.) The name of TEA in the Mandarin 
dialect of Chincse, which was occasionally used in 
English at the first introduction of the beverage. 
(Some now apply it as a name to the special form 
of rolled tea used in Central Asia. 

1616 Cocks Diary I. 215 (Y.), I sent .. a silver chaw pot 


, anda fan to Capi. China wife. 1655 tr. Semedo's China 


19 Cha is a leaf of a tree in China, about the bigness of 
Mirtle. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Cha. (Hence in Puitsirs, 
Kersey, Bairev.] 1658 Afercurius Polit. 30 Sept. (Adzt.) 
That excellent. .drink called by the Chineans Tcha, hy other 
nations ‘lay alias Tee. 19742 Bairev, Cha, Tea, which the 
Chinese steeping in Water, use as their common Drink. 
1885 Ocitvie, Cha (Hind.), a kind of tea, rolled up like to- 
Lacco, which goes to the interior of Asia. 

Cha, Obs., 1] have: see Cu pron. 

Chaafe, obs. form of CiiaFe. 

Chaalamy, var. of Canamyl, Oés. 

Chaan, chaapt, obs. ff. Kuant, Cuarep. 

Chaar, chaarmer, obs, ff. Citar, CuarMen. 

+Chaas. Oés. Variant of Cas, ? overthrow, 
fallen mass. 

1386 Cravcyr Ants. 7. 162(1arl. MS.) Out of the chaas 
the pilours han hem torn 13 A/SS. taas, 3 caas). 

Chaas, obs. f. CHASE; obs. pa.t. of Ciroose. 

Chaast, obs. form of CHASTE. 

Chabazite, chabasite (kebazait).  A/in. 
Also ehabasie, -zie. [A blundered name, which 
ought to be Chalazite ; cited by Dana as first used, 
in form chabazie, by Bose d’Antic, Journ. d’ Hist, 
NV. 1780, Tl. 181; formed on *yafdcie, an erro- 
neous spelling which stood in the text of the 
Greek treatise Ai@ixd or Tept AlOwv (of the psendo- 
Orpheus @ 400), up to the publication of the ed. 
of Tyrwhitt in 1781. The actual Gr. word ts 
xadd(ie, vocative of xaAd(ios, which also occurs 
elsewhere in the forms xaAa(ias, yadatirns Ai@os, 
tn Latin chafdzius lapis, and chaléztas Pliny); the 
meaning being ‘ hail-stone’, f. Gr. yaAaga hail; so 
called from its form and colour (I'liny). The 
erroneons form disappeared a hundred years ago 
from Gr. lexicons and editions, but has been re- 
tained in the vocabulary of the mineralogists.] 

A colourless, or flesh-colonred, mineral occurring, 
widely distribnted, in glassy rhombohedral, almost 
cubic crystals, composed chiefly of silica, aluinina 
and lime. 

1804 Edin. Rev. 111. 311 The chabasie [corresponds] to 
the Zeolytes called cubic. 1814 ALLAN Afin, Nomen, 
Chabasie, Cubic zeolite. 1822 CreaveLano Afin. 392 Cry- 
stals of chabazie are sometimes attached to the interior of 
geodes ofagate, 1843 Porrtock Geof, 219 Chabazite .. ex- 
tending throughout all the basaltic area.” 1850 Dana Geol. 
ix. 513 Chabazite occurs in the hills..in small unmodified 
thombohedrons. 1869 Pxitties Veswz, xi, 305 The beautiful 
natrolites and chabasites, which occupy cavities in basalt at 
the Giant’s Causeway. 


Chabbe: / chadde is sometimes written in ME. 
southern dial. for échabbe =tch habbe, I have. 


|| Chablis (fabl7). Also 8 chablee. [Fr., f. 
the name of the small town Chaé/is (Yonne), ncar 
which it is made.] A celebrated white French 
wine. 

1668 Suanwet, Sulier Lov. v, Wave your cellar full of 
Champaign, Chablee, Burgundy, ¢ 1678 Otouam /araphr, 
flerace's Odes \, xxxi, Their Manto, Champagnes, Chablis, 
Frontiniacs tell, 1844 Browninc Gard. Fancies u. iv, A 
loaf, Half a cheese, and a bottle of Chablis. 

Cha‘bot. Her. Also chalbot. [a. F. chadot 

the Miller’s Thumb, also //er.), earlier F. cabot 

see Capor).] The fish called Miller’s Thumb. 

1610 Guitiim Heraldrie ui. xxiii. 170 He beareth Or, three 
Chalbots Gules. .A Chalbot fish seemeth to haue the shape of 
aGournard. 1688 R. Hotme Acad. Arm. u. xv. No, 32 
Ile beareth Azure, a Bul-Head Fish, proper .. with us it is 
most known by tne term.. Millers Thumb; Gull, and a 
Chabot, 1708 Kersey, Chalbot or Chabot (in Heraldry), 
a Fish having a great Head, commonly call‘d a Bull-head, 
or Miller’s-Thumb. So 1721-1800 in Batvev. 

|| Chabouk, -buk (tfabuk). (Pers. and Urdii 
ella chdbuk.] A (Persian) horse-whip, Formerly 
eommonly anglicized as CHAWBUCK, q. V. 

1815 Moorr Lalla K. Lt. of Harem, Concerning .. the 


CHACONNE. 


chabuk, as connected therewith. 1827 Scotr Surg. Dax. 
xiv, Said Tippoo ‘ Drag forward that Fakir, and cut his robe 
into taiters on his back with your chabouks ‘. 

Chacal, obs. form of JACKAL. 

Chac-chac. [From the sound.] An instrument 
of noise used by negroes in the West Indies. 

1870 Kinasi.rv in Gd. Words May 317 The Indian shot.. 
which the Negro grows .. becatise its hard seed put into a 
bladder furnishes him with that detestable musical instru- 
ment the chac-chac wherewith he accompanies nightly that 
equally detestable instrument the tom-toin. 

+ Chacche, v. Obs. [a. sonth-Norman F, cha- 
chier (3rd sing. chache) = north-Norm. and Pie. 
cachier, and central OF. chacier; thns, a doublet 
of Catcu and Cuase.] a.=CHasE; b.=Caten. 

1362 Lancr. P. Pt. A. 1. 180 And Bie chacche ly3ere let 
him not a-skape. 138. Wvceur Jiks. (1880) 293 Charite 
chacchip men to pis iust jugement. /did. 431 Lawe & skile 
chacchip men to 3yue to trewe oe pes dymes. a 1400-50 
Alexander 748 Cure, for pi kene carpe chache nowe a 
schame. 7bie 4227 We mi3t sum connynge per cas chach 
of 30ure wordis. 

Chace, obs. f. CHasE; obs. pa. t. of CHOosE. 

Chacen, obs. form of Ciiasten. 

Chack (t{ek), 7.1 In 6 chak. [In sense 1 
imitative of the sound and action; cf. c/acé ; senses 
2 and 3 may be distinct words.] 

1. Se. To snap with the teeth; to squeeze or 
erush with a snap of the jaws or by the sudden shut- 
ting of a window, door, drawer, or the like; also 
to make a noise like that of snapping teeth, to 
elack, clatter, eltek. 

1513 Douctas Anefs xu. xii. 152 With hys wyd chaftis 
at hym makis a snak The byt oft falzeis for ocht he do 
mycht And chakkis waist togiddir his wapynnis wycht. 
1536 BetLexoen Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 390 The cais chakkit 
to suddanlie, but ony motion or werk of mortall creaturis. 
1697 CLELAND Poems 35 (Jam.) Some's teeth for cold did 
chack and chatter. 1801 Hoocc Scot. Pastoral 23 (Jam.) 
For .. chackin‘ mice, and houkin‘ moudies, His match was 
never made. 


2. ‘Used of a horse that beats upon the hand 


| when his head is not steady; but he tosses up his 


nose, and shakes tt all of a sudden, to avoid the 
subjection of the bridle’ (Bailey Vol. II. 1731; 
and repeated in mod. Dicts.). ? Ods. 

Chack (tfak), 54. Sc. [f. prec., or of parallel 
formation.] 

1, The aet of chacking (in sense 1). 

2. A ‘bite’ (of food); a snack. 

1818 Scotr Rod Roy xxiv, ‘[An] invitation to come back 
and take part o* his family-chack, at ane preceesely.’ 1824 
— Redgauntlet Let. ix, He .. gives a bit chack of dinner to 
his friends. 1830 Gait Laterie 7. wv. x. (1849) 181 Take a 
chack of supper. 1852 Cartyte Let, 20 Sept., Glad to get 
1o the inn. .and there procure some chack of dinner. 

3. A loeal name of the Wheat-car, also called 
(from its note) Chack-bird, Chacker, Stonr- 
CHACKER and CHECK. j 

1804 Tarras Peenis 10 Go) Death—trailt him aff i’ his 
dank car, As dead ‘s a chackart. 1805 Barry Orkney 308 
(Jam.) The White Ear—here denominated the chack. 

Chack, Sc. f. Curck v. 

+Charckstone. Ols. (See qnot.) Cf. mod. 
Sc, CuuckKIESTANE. 

16x11 Coter., Cailletean, a chackestone, or little flintstone, 

|| Chacma 'tfarkma’). A kind of baboon (Cyzo- 
cephatus porcartis) found in S, Africa. 

1835 Penny Cyc. 111. 229/2 The Chacma, so called from 
the Hottentot word ‘IChackamma, the aboriginal name of 
this baboon in South Africa... when full grown, is equal in 
size, and much superior in strength, to a common English 
mastiff. /é%/. 230/1 A full-grown chacma is more than a 
match for two good dogs. 1855 Mayne Reio Bush Boys 
447 Totty dispersing the Chacmas. 

Chaco (fie"ko). Also chako, nnd more usually 
Snako, q.v. [a. Magyar esd&d (t{ikd-); in Ger. 
tschako, Fr. schako (Littré).] A military cap of 
cloth and Icather, formerly worn by the infantry 
in the British army, having the form of a truncated 
cone with a peak in front. 

1826 Soldier's Album 11 Snatching up my chaco, I flew 
lo the street. 1840 /fmes 1 Sept., The cumbersome bear- 
skin cap ..is lo be discontinued, and replaced by a smart 
chaco, 1851 Ord. § Regul. K. Engineers § 24. 119 The 
Scales of the Chaco are to be worn under the chin on all 
Parades and Duties under Arms. 1866 Army §& Nay G. 

Sept., The chaco is reported as quite unsuited to the 
cites and hot sun. 

|| Chaconne (Jfakorn, tfikgn). Avs. Also 7-8 
chacon, 8 chacoon, 9 chacona. [l'r. chacoune, 
ad. Sp. chacoua, aceording to Spanish etymologists, 
ad. Basque chucuz pretty.] ; — 

An obsolete dance, or the music to which it was 
danced, inodcrately slow, and usually in 3-4 time, 
‘The chaconne served as finale to a ballet or an 
opera: it is no longer in use’ (1.ittré). 

1685 Drvoen Afbion & A. u, Chacon, Two Nymphs and 
Triton sing. 2 SOUTHERNE Iiires Excuse 1. i, The 
Sonatas and the Chacons which I know. 1721-1800 BalLey, 
Chaconne, chacoon, a sort of Saraband Dance, the Measure 
of which is always Triple ‘Time, 1774 H’estm. Mag. 1. 
316 A chaconne, executed by eh re dancers with 
great ease and agility, 1878 Saturday Pop. Concert Pro- 
gramme Bk, 23 Feb. 1003 A pianoforte accompaniment was 
added to the Chaconne by Mendelssohn. 


CHAD-FARTHING. 


Chad, I had: see Cu prov. 

Chad, var. of SHan, a fish. 

+Chad-farthing. Os. [app. from name of 
St. Chad, patron saint of Lichfield.] (See quot.) 

¢1888 Comm.£l. dk. R. Columbell, Darley Hall, Derbysh. 
[Diocese of Lichfield] in Ref. Ant. 1. 335 A dewtye belong: 
ing of oulde tyme to the churches, Every house payd at 
Faster. .j rome called a waxfarthinge, and another 
called a chaddfarthinge .. the chaddfarthinge to hallow the 
fonte for christining of children and for oyle and creame 
to anoyle sicke folkes wyth. 1806 Harwoop //is?. Lichfield 
rog Called Whitsun-farthings or Pentecostals, because it 
was usually given on Midlent or Whitsunday ; andat Lich. 
field it was called Chad-pennies or Chad-/arthings, in al- 
lusion to the founder of the cathedral. 

Chad-pennies, ‘pennies paid at the eathedral of 
Lichfield, dedicated to St. Chad, on Whit-Sunday, 
in aid of the repairs’ (Brewer Dict. Phr. & Fable). 

1806 [see prec.]. 

Chadlock, var. f. CHARLOCK. 

Cheefle, early ME. f. CHAVEL, now JowL. 

Chaer, chaere, obs. ff. CHar, CHAIR. 

|| Cheetodon (kztedgn). Zool. Also checto- 
dont. [mod.L. f. Gr. xaizy hair + d80vs (d50r7-) 
tooth.) A Linnaeay genus of spiny-finned fishes 
(modern family Chwtodontide’, remarkable for 
their bristle-like tecth and bright colours. 

¢1750 Un /ist, Anim. 275 (Jod.) The chatodon varie- 
gated with longitudinal lines and a forked tail. ‘This is a 
native of the American ocean. 1774 Gotpss. Nat, //ist. 
(1790) VI. i. 302 (Jod.) The chactodon or catfish. 1854 OwEn 
in Cire. Sc. (1865) Il. 95/1 Setiform teeth are common in 
the fishes thence called Chietodonts. 1887 ‘I. Martis in 
Blackw. Mag. Sept. 402 The prickly roach, the chaetodon 
with him And the hammer fish. 

Chetophorous (kégfores), @. Zool, [f. Gr. 
xairy hair, mane + -dop-os bearing + -oUS: after 
mod.L. chetophora.] Bristle-bearing; applied to 
‘the Annelids whieh have bristle-bearing foot- 
tubereles, such as tube-worms and sand-worms; 
and also those whigh have locomotive bristles. 
such as earth-worms’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1877 Huxtev Anat. Jn, An, y.218 Such segmented In- 
Ot lice as the chatophorous Annelida. 


Chetopod (krtoped). Zool. [f mod.L. chato- 
poda neut. pl, f as pree.t+movs (108-) foot.] 
Belonging to the order Chelopoda of Aunclids, 
marine worms, with bristle- bearing feet. 

1864 WessTer s.v. Lug-worm cites Bairp, A chatopod 


worm, : 
Chaf, obs. form of Cuarr 56.1 


Cha‘fant, «. //er. [f Cuare v.+-ant!.] Ap- 
plied to a boar when represented as cnraged or 
furious. 

1847 Gloss. Brit. Heraldry (Parker, Chafant, enraged, 
applied to the wild boar. 

Chafar(e, -ayre, obs. ff, CHAFFER. 

Chafe (t{zf),v. Forms: 4 chaufe-n, chawffe, 
chafen, 4-6 chauffe, 5 chawfe, 4-6 chauf, 
chaffe, 5-7 chaufe, 6 chaafe, caffe, chafen, 
6-9 chaff, 5- chafe. /'a.t. & pple. 4 chauffede, 
chaufid, chefede, chauffit, 4~6 chaufed, chauf- 
fed, 5 chaufet, chauffid, chaffyd, 6 caffed, 
chafde, chafte, chauft, chafid, 7 chaft, 5-9 
chaffed, 5- chafed. [ME. chaufe-n, a. OF. 
chaufe-r, mod. chauffer to warm= Pr. calfar, It. 
calefare:—late L. or Rom. *cadefare, eontr. from L. 
calefactre to heat, make warm, f. calére to be warm 
4+facére to make. In Eng. the diphthong az was, 
as in other AF. words, reduced to long (4), and this 
in regular phonctie course to (é!): cf. gauge, safe, 
Ralph, chamber. 


I. Transitive senses, 

+1. To warm, heat. Ods. 

1382 Wycur /sa. xliv.15 He toc of hem, and is chanfed 
aa warmed]. ¢1420 Anturs of Arth, xxxv, A schimnay 
of charcole, to chaufen the kny3te. ¢1440 Axe. Cookery in 
Househ, Ord. (1790) 455 Chauf hit over the fyre. 1525 
Lorp Bersers /rotssart cxvi[xii]. 333 His bedde was 
wont to be chafed with a bason with hote coles. ¢1535 
Dewes /xtrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 940 To caffe or warme, 
chauffer, a1s77 Gascoicxe Dulce Bellum tnexp, Wks. 
(1587) 123 Whose grease hath molt all caffed as it was. 
1601 HoLLanp Pliny II. 108 To heat and chaufe any part 
of the bodie. 1657S. Purcnas Pol. Flying-Ins, 331 Waxe 
when it is chafed will take an impression. 1672 Marvett 
Reh, Transp. 1, 86 It_ cannot be any vulgar furnace that 
hath chafed so cool a Salamander. 

+2. fig. To inflame (the feclings), exeite, warm, 
heat. Odés. 

1325 E. £, Aliit, P. B. 128 pat he wolde .. cherisch hem 
alle with his cher, & chaufen her Ioye. 1393 Lancu. P. Pd. 
C. «v.68 Leste cheste chaufe ous so and choppe ech man 
obere. eg Knut. de ta Tour (1868) 174 The goddesse of 
loue whiche kyndeleth and chauffeth the amerous hertes. 
1500 Afelusine (1888) 22 Raymondyn, whiche was chaffed, 
doubted not of hys lyf. 1553 Brenpe Q. Curtius Uvij, 
When he was chafed with drinking, 1682 Bunyan oly 
War 81 Their continuing in rebellion did but chafe and 
heat the spirit of the Captains, 169x Hartcurre Virtues 
79 ‘The use now made of it [Dancing]. .serves only to chaff 
the Blood. 1716 Horneck Crucif, Jesus 9 The Heart must 
be prepared, the Soul chafed, the Affections warmed. 


3. To rub with the hand ; esf. to rub (a person’s 
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limbs, ete.) in order to restore warmth or sen- 
sation. 

e1440 Promp. Parv. 68 Chafyn or rubbyn, fico, 13951 T. 
Witson Lopike 10 Waxe chaufed with the handes is made 
softer. 18x Mctcaster Positions xxxiv. (1887) 122 ‘The 
vse of chafing, and rubbing the body. 1719 De For Crusoe 
(1840) IL. xvi. 284 He took his arms .. and chafed and rubbed 
them with his hands. 184z Tennyson Morte @Arth. 211 
She .. laid his head upon her lap .. and chafed lis hands. 
37 Brvanr Lit. People of Snow 290 ‘They..bore her hoine, 
and chafed he tender limbs. 

absol. 1742 Fieipine J -lndrews u.v, She fell to chafing 
more violently. 1879 Brownine /van fv. 54 Chafe away, 
keep chafing, for she moans : She’s coming to! 

4. To rub so as to abrade or injure the surface ; 
to fret, gall. 

1526 Piler. Perf. \W.de W. 1531) 256 All his ioyntes were 
. losed..his body so chafed. @ 1547 Surrey acid w. 535 
With their [ants’) travaile chafed is eche pathe. 1602 
Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 136 Wiche old book was frett and 
chafed. 1704 J. Ilarnis Lea. Techn. sv., Seamen say .. 
The Cable is chafed in the Ilawse, when it ts fretted or 
begun to be worn out there. 1787 ‘G. GamBavo’ Acad. 
Horsem, (1809) 31 ‘The flap of your saddle .. chafing you 
between the confines of the boot and breeches. 1856 Kane 
Aret. Expl. V1, xxvi. 264 All the boats were badly chafed. 
1861 Fio. NicutincaLe Nursing 92 Llow easily its tender 
skin gets chafed. 

b. With some misture of sense 10 (to rage, fume’. 

1813 Scott Kokeby u, vii, le.. May view [the torrent] 
chafe her waves to spray, O’er every rock, 

5. fiz. To heat or ruffle in temper ; to vex, ireitate, 

Fa1400 Arthur o5 Arthour was chafed & wexed wrothe. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1. xxiv. 75 To theyin that be fyrst 
chaffed and angry. 1490 — Eueydos xxvil.g7 Whan the 
see was well chatted and..ayenst them sore mocned. 1596 
Suans. Tan, Shr. u. i. 243) I chafe you if I tarrie. Let 
me go. 1611 Bieter 2 Sam, xvii. 8 1635 N.R. tr, Cots 


den's Hist. Bliz.\.73 Veing frustrate of his hope, and sore | 


chafed in minde. 1813 [locG Queen's Wake 313 The youth 
was chaffed, and with disdain Refused to touch his harp 
again. 1840 Dickexs Old C. Shop lix. 267 ‘Vo chiafe and 
vex ine is a part of her nature. 

+6. Toseold. Obs. 

e1g8s BE. E. MWisc. (1855) 11 For his hyre he doth ine 
chawfe. 1549 Latimer Serum. bef. Edve. 17, vii.(Arb.) 197 
We wyll..chyde, braule, fume, chaufe, and backbite thei, 
1637 Gittesiig Lug. Pop, Cerem.m., vi. 104 The Parret .. 
being beaten and chaffed, returneth to its owne naturall 
voice, ¢ 1677 Tempce in Courtenay J/em, (1836) 1. 499 The 
King .. chafing us for spending him so much money, and 
doing nothing. 

b. slang. (See quot.; an ironical use of 1 or 3 

or other pree. sense: cf ANoinT.) 

1673 R. Heap Canting elcad, 36. 1690 B. 1. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Chaft, well, beaten or bang’d. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

+7. To become warm or hot. Oss. 

1393 Lance. 2. 72. C. xvin. 49 Then grace sholde growe 
.. And charite, bat child is now sholde chaufen of him-sclf. 
¢1450 Aerdin 283 The day be-gan to chauffe, and the sonne 
was risen right high. rg2g Lp. Berxers Frets. IL. 
clii. [xcix.] 301 ‘The dayes chafed meruaylously, for it was 
aboute icconiee 1s8r J. Beut //addon's Answ. Osor. 
407 He so chaufeth and moyleth in sturryng the coales. 

+8. ?To spoil by heating, to undergo deeompo- 


| sition (? by heating or pmb): Obs. 


9a1400 Morte Arth. 2301 They bussche[d] and bawmede 
paire honourliche kynges, Sewed theme in sendelle sexti 
faulde aftire, Lappede them in lede, lesse that they schulde 
Chawnge or chawffe. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 1. xcv. 
(1634) 169 ‘Then laid them in chests of lead, because they 
should not chafe nor savour, , : F 

9. To rub; to press or strike with friction ov, 
upon, against). (Often with mixture of other 
notions: ef. 10 ¢.) 

1605 Suaxs. Lear iv. vi. 21 The murmuring Surge, That 
on th’ ynnumbred idle Pebble chafes. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn.s.v. Seamen say, a Rope chafes, when it galls or frets, 
by rubhing against any eae and hard thing. 1805 Scotr 
Last Minstr.\. xii, Is it the roar of Teviot’s tide, That 
chafes against the scaur’s red side? 1855 Maury (dys. 
Geog. Sea xiv. § 599 If the currents chafe upon it. 1861 
Hoitann Less. Life xiii, 178 As a caged bear chafes.. 
against the walls of his cell. 

O. fig: To wax warm (in temper) ; to be angry, 
to rage; now usually, to display irritation of tem- 

+ and impatience of restraint or obstacles, by 
uming, fretting, and worrying oneself or others. 

rs2zg Lo, Berners /roiss. LL. cxxili. [cxix.] x8 If ye fynde 

hym harde and highe of wordes, chafe not with hym, treate 
hym swetely. 1538 Jove Afol. Tindale 32 The man began 
to fume and chaafe. " 1881 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 
26b, Though you..chaufe and fume never so much agaynst 
him, 1633 G. Herpert lg) Church-Porch Mii, Calm- 
nesse is great advantage: he that lets Another chafe, 
may warm him at his fire: Mark all his wandrings, and 
enjoy his frets. 1760 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. 93, Honever 
chaff, but take the good and the bad as they fall in my 
road. 1791 Cowper /diad 1.172 Let the loser chafe. 1837 
Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. 11. 78 The wilder adventurers 
.. had chafed at his advice. 1843 Prescott Me.rico vu. i. 
(1864) 416 While the exasperated prelate was chafing under 
this affront. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Chaff, \0 chafe 
or chaffer, to quarrel. ‘They chaff’d at teean t’other varry 
sairly.’ 18 ‘ROUDE Casar xv. 246 The aristocratic party 
could but chafe in impotent rage. 

b. with complement, 

a1s6r G. Cavenpisn Wolsey (1825) I. 220 He had an oc- 
casion greatly to chafe or fret the heart out of his belly. 

e. Of the sea, ete: To fret, rage, or fume. 
(Sometimes with a tinge of sense 9.) 
x61r SHaus. Wint. 7. 1m. iii. 89, I would you did but see 


CHAFER. 


how it chafes, how it rages, how it takes vp the shore. 
182z Procizr (B. Cornwall) Stood af Thess. 1. 477 The 
frat sea chafes And the wild horses of the Atlantic shake 

“heir sounding manes. 1840 Tuirtwate Greece VIL. liv. 
35 Their conflicting waters roared and chafed in eddies and 
waves. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge \xiii, Chafing like an 
angry sea, the crowd pressed after them. 

Chafe ‘ef, sd. Also 6 chaufe, chauff, 7 
chaff. [f. es vb.J 

1. Heat of mind or temper; rage, passion, fury ; 
state of vexation, pet, ‘temper’. arcd. 

gsr Ascnan Leff, Wks. 1865 I. 1. 312 The pope is in a 
wonderful chafe. 1566 I. STAVLETON Ret. Untr. Jewell 
iv.105 The Emperonr answered in a great chafe. @1593 
H. Sautn Is. 1866-7) I. 176 He went away like Naaman 
in a chafe. a1693 Urquuart Aaéelais wm. xxviii, 238 A 
March-Hare was ever in such a Chaff_as Tam. «1703 
Bernt Ox NV. 7. Rom. xi. 1g That..I might see thei 
at last believe for anger, or for very shame, and go to 
heaven ina holy chafe. 1823 Scott /evert/ xxi, Into what 


| an unprofitable chafe you have put yourself! 1825 fu//- 


baiting n.in Houlston Tracts 1, xxviii, Vo take bulls by 
the nose, and put them in a bit of a chafe. 

2. Rubbing, fretting, friction, 

1848 Kixasvey Saint's ray. t.i. 84 “Lhe chafe Comes not 
by wearing chains, but fecling them, 1876 R. Burton 
Gortta Lo 1.71 Causing painful chafes and sores. 1882 
Nares Seamanship ed. 6:66 They catch the chafe of the sail. 

8. A chafing against restraints. 

1869 Pal! Malt G9 Aug. 11 Tis utterances are, wInarked 


. already with a restlessness of spirit, and move with a chafe 
and impetuosity of rhythin, that scem to bode revolt. 


4, Comb. +chafe-gall sce quot. ; t+ chafe-, 
chaff-halter, cf. CHast-. Also CHATE-WAN, cle. 

1678 A. laittrton Lat. Dict., Litertrigo ..a galling in 
a man or beast by going, riding, or rubbing of one thing 
against another; a chafegall. 1704 Wortpce Diet. Rist. 
sv. Dridle, Chaff-Malter, a Womat’s Bridle is the ssttne, 
only it’s double Rained. 

Chafed (ifrft, pf. a. Also chauff ctl, 
chauft, chaf’d, chaft,cte. [ff Cuare e+ -Ev!.] 
Heated ; rubbed, fretted ; angered, irritated, vexed. 

¢1330 rth. & Merl. 7145 Vp he lepe with chaufed blod. 
183 Sianvutrsi - A xets 11880) zo On coast thee chauft 
find is hurled. 190 Srexstx £.Q. 1. tit 33 When his [ihe 
horse’s) hut rider spurd his chautfed side, 1593 Suats. ¢ 
Ten, UL, Uv. 126 Warwicke rages like a chifed Bull, 1642 
H, Morn Somy of Sordi. li, Wis chafed feet, and the lors 
way to town. hes Cuceemna She futher Wks. 1774 UL. 
180 ‘The chaf'd blood flies mounting to his checks. 1792 
Cowrnk Mad it. 265 Some chafed and angry idiot. 1816 
Suei.ey of destos 322 The white ridges of the chaféd sea. 

Chafer ', chaffer (ijé' for, tfarfor . Forms: 
1 ceafor, cefer, 5 cheaffer, chauer, 7 - chater, 
chaffer. [OK. cefer corresponds to OS. (M Du. ane 
mod. Du.) dever, OG, chevar (chevare), MUG. he- 
ver, kefere, Ger. kafer bevtle:—OTent. type Aeyro-s t 
OE. ceafor, if from cailicr *ca/7, points to OTeut. 
ablaut-sariant *£a/703,-2. Possible derivations arc 
from a stem 4a/- to gnaw see CHAVIL,, or from 
that of Cuarr, an animal enclosed in seales or 
husks. Mod. German use applies the name to all 
Colcoptera, fiom the ladybird to the stag-beetle.] 

A name given to certain beetles, now chicfly the 
Cock-CHAFER and Rosx-cHAFER; used alone, it 
gencrally means the former of these. Apparently, 
originally applied to speeics destinctive to plants. 

a. form chafer. 

C1000 ALLERic Gloss. in Wr. Wiilcker 121 Bruchus, ceafor. 
c1000 Ags. 2s. civ. 30 [cv. 34] Sona cwoman gangan gexrs- 
hoppan, and grame ceaferas [druckus]. crgo0o revisa’s 
Higden (Rolls) UL. 2t1 (MS. a: Of hors I-roted comeb cheaf- 
fers [1387 harnettes, Caxton chauers] 1609 C. Butter 
Fem, Men. (1634) 59 ‘These [dors). .do openly engender with 
their Females, as the chafers do. 1816 Kirsy & Sr. Ea- 
tomo?. (1828) IL. xxi. 254 ‘lake one of the common chafers 
or dung-beetles into your hand, 

B. form chaffer. 

1669 Wortipce Syst. Ayri¢. (1681) 314 The great appear. 
auces of Chaffers, or other Insects. 1770-4 A. Hunter 
Georg. Ess. (1803) III. 99 Cock-Chaffer, .called..the Chaffer 
..the Jefiry-Cock, the May-bug and (in Nerfolk) the Dor. 
1829 E. Jesse Frail. Nat. 324 Every sparrow that flies by 
has a chaffer in its mouth, 

Chafer? it{efor). 2? Obs. Forms: 4-5 chau- 
four(e, 3 chafor, -ur, -ir, -our(e, -owre, chau- 
fur, -yr, chawfer, chaffire, -our, chalfer, 5-7 
chaufer, chaffer, 6 chaver, chauffer, 6- chafer. 
[f. CHAFE v.+-ER1; or (in sense 1) a. F. chauffoir 
:—late L. or *calefatorium for calefactorium. See 


CHAUFFER. 

+1. A vessel for heating something: a. A vessel 
for heating water, a sauecpan. b. A portable 
grate, a chafing-dish. Obs. 

a. form chauf(f Jour, -er. 

1395 Z. E. Wills (1882) 5 A chaufour of siluer. 1427 
Mem. Rip. (1882) 1. 329, j chawfer, 1434 E. £, Wills (1882) 
ror A chaufur of bras. 1958 1/7#lls §& Inv. N.C. (1835) II. 
162, ij fyer chauffers. 1603 Hottaxp Plutarch's Mor. 215 
Faire chaufers and goodly pots. 

B. form chafour, -er. 

1420 E. E. Wills (1882) 46 pe best of yren broches, & a 
chafur. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 68 Chafowre to make whote 
a thynge as watur, calefactorium, 1488 Juv. Jewels 
Fas. HT in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 11. 392 A chaifer, of 
silver ouregilt. cxs90 MarLowe Faust v. (stage direction) 
Re-enter Mephistophilis with a chafer of coals. 1688 R. 
Hotme Armoury ut. 368/1 Barbers .. carry about with them 

3y-2 


CHAFERN. 


-.a small Chafer. 1721-33 Stavre Eced. Mon, 11.1.1, t 2 
Basin and chavers of silver and gilt .. to wash the Prince. 
1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 1257 These (barbers’] chafers 
are no longer made in London. 

y. form chaffer. 

e1460 J. Russert Bk. Nurture in Babees Bh. (1868) 161 
Lay bem vppon youre galantyne stondynge on a chaffire 
hoote. rg505 Hild @, Hepatoad (Somerset Ho.) A large 
chaffer of laton. 1629 Juv. //atfield Priory in Trans. 
Essex Archzol, Soc. few Ser. ITI. 11. 160, j great brasse 
chaffer to heat water in. 

+2. =CHAFE-wax. Obs. 

1877 Hounsuep Chron. III. g20/2 A clearke of the 
hamper; and a chafer of the wax. 1647 Hawarp Crown 
Rev. 2 Chafer of Wax. Fee. —7/. 68.9. 1805 Lett, Patent 
in Law Times UXXX1. 442/2 The office or place of chaffer 
of the wax. 

3. One who chafes or fumes. ? O¢s. 

1598 Froxio, Sroufatore..a snorter, a huff snuff, a chifer. 
1604 I. Wricnt Passions 1. ii. § 1. 127 Chafers in play are 
couetous, great gamesters are foolish. 

Chafer, v. [? mispr. for cha/fe.] 

ar625 Fretcuer & Mass. Kéder Bro. ww. ii. (1679) 117 
-U. Do they chafer roundly? 4. As they were rubbd with 
Soap, Sir...1/. Long may they chafe, and long may we 
laugh at ‘em. 

Chafer, obs. form of CHAFFER. 

+Chafern, cha-ffern. ds. [app. altered 
from CHAFER “, after words like césterit, lantern.) 
= CHAFER® t a. 

1613 Juv. in Stratford-on-lvon MSS. (N.) Five brasse 
pottes..and one chaferne, 1688 RK. Home Arivoury ut. 
426,2 In our refined speech some call a Barbers Chaffer..a 
Chaffern, and a Caldafer. 1693 W. Rosertsox Parasvol. 
Gen. 277 A brass-pot, chaferu, or kettle. 1722 1800 Battery, 
Chaffern, a Vessel to heat Water in. i fe 

Chafery tel (ori). Wecal/urgy. [prob. coming 
down from an earlier *chauferic, a. F. chaufferte 
in, same sense, f. chauffer to heat; sce CHAFE v. 
and -ERY.] (See quots.) 

1663 in Fraud. Derbysh, Archxol. Soc X.35 Anvil, chafery 
bellows and wheels. 1679 PLo1 Staffordsh, 11686) 163 The 
Forges. .are of two sorts, one whereof they call the linery, 
the other the Chafery. 1732 Battery, CAa/ery, one of the 
Forges in an lIron-Work. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. 
Mechanic Gloms. 774. 1881 Raymoxo Vining Gloss, 
Chafery, a forge fire for reheating. 

+Cha‘fe-wax. Oss. Also chaff-wax. [l. 
CHaAFE v. (sense t) + Wax 56.) An officer attend- 
ing on the Lord Chancellor, whose duty it was to 
prepare the wax for sealing documents. The office 
was abolished in 1852. 

1607 Cowen, /aterpr., Chafewax is an officer in chauncery, 
that filleth the waxe for the sealing of the writs. 1614 
Ecresmere in Ld. Campbell Chaecl/ors 11857) IL. 1. 338 
The poore Sealer and Chaffewax and ther dependantes. 
1673 Loud. Gaz No. 730/4 ‘Vhe Chafe wax to the Great 
Seal. 1886 Luz Tiwes UXXXI. 442/2 The now obsolete 
office of chaffwax to the Lord Chancellor. " 

Cha‘feweed,cha-ffweed. //erd. [According 
to Turner and other early writers, f. Cnare + 
WEED; sce quot. t§51: otherwise it might be 
plausibly explained from Cuarr sé.) and WEED, 
in reference to the chaffy receptacle of F7/ago.] 

A name given by Tumer to the plant Guaphalrum 
splvaticum ; extended by Gerard to other species 
of Guaphalium and the allied Filago; applied by 
some especially to / germanica, the CHAFEWORT 
of Tumer. (By Lyte erroneously applied to Déot/s 
martlima, the Sea Daisy.) 

1548 Turner Names of Ilerbes s.v. Ceutunculus, Cen- 
tunculus named in greke Gnaphalion .. lt mayc be called 
in englishe Chafweede, it is called in Yorke pe hee end. 
weede, 1551 — /erbad i. 1ij, Centunculus is called ..in 
Northumberlande Chafwedc, because it ts thought to be 
good for chafynge of any mans fleshe wyth goynge or 
tadynge: 1578 Lyte Dodocns 1. |xii. 90 This herbe [Gna- 
phalion] is called. .in Eogush of Turner Cudweed, Chafe- 
weed, 1598 Florio, //erda impia..we call it chaffweede 
or cudweede. 1853 1n G. Jonxston Bot. £, Bord. (= Filago 
gerimanica). 1879 Prior (laut-., Chafe-weed .. as Ray 
expresses it in Cat. Plant. Cant., *quoniam ad iutertrigines 
valet’. 

+ Cha‘fewort. Oés. [f. Caare+ Wort.) A 
name given by Tumer to #?/ago germanica. 

1548 Turner Vames of Ilerbcs 83 Cartajilago otherwise 
Ceratophilax, is called in english Cudwurt, or Chafewurte. 

Chaff (tfaf), 6.1 Forms: 1 ceaf, cef, 2 chef, 
2-4 chef, (2, 4 cheue, 4 chaue), 4 cheff, 3-5, 7 
chaf, 4-7 chaffe, 3-4, 6- chaff; north. 4 caf, 5 
kaf, kaff, kafe, 6 oaiff, 4-7 caffe, 5-9 caff. 
(Occasional 4schaf, 5 shaffe.) [OE. cea/, corresp. 
to MDu. caf (Du. faf), MHG., MLG.,, dial. Ger. 
haf ueut., related to OIG. cheva husk, pod, and 
possibly to a Teut. root ef gnaw: cf. CHAVEL, 
Jowt. The southern form in ME. was chef, the 
midland chaff; the northern ca/, caf, still extant; 
in Scotl. also canve. Commonly collective.] 

1. A collective term for the husks of corn or other 
grain separated by threshing or winnowing. 

a. form chef. 

€ 1000 Exeric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 148 Palea, ceaf, ¢1000 
Ags. Gosp. Luke iii. yh Pzxt ceaf he forbernp. ¢1160 //at- 
fou G. ibid., P:et chart he forbernd, ¢1175 Lams. [fom 8 
Pet smal chef bet flid ford mid be winde. /dfd. Of pe sma 
cheue. 21325 Yudiana 7? Pat dusti chef. ¢1340 Ayené. 
210 Be-tuene pe cheue and pe corn (noni. passin chef]. 


244 
B. form chaff. 


cr200 Onsix 1483 And sippenn winndwesst tu pin corn, 
Aad fra be chaff nt shadesst. ¢120§ Lay.29256 Per biforen 
he gon 3eoten draf and chaf and aten. ¢ 1340 Cursor AL 
4791 (Trin.) To fynde be chaue Corn pere shut we fynde to 


| 


haue. /ééd. 21113 (Fairf.) Quik pai haue his bodi flaine & 


waltered him in barli chaf. ¢1394 2. Pd. Crede 663 And so 
bei chewen charitie as cheweu schaf houndes. ¢1400 
Ywaite & Gaw. 1684 Barly brede with al the chaf, 1526 
Piler. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 134, As the flayle tryeth y* 
corne from the chaffe. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. rv. 985 Least 
on the threshing floore his hopeful sheaves Prove chaff. 
1715-20 Pore //iadv. 613 The light chaff, before the breezes 
horne. 1812 J. Leven Ld. Soudis \xii, The barley chaff 
to the sifted sand ‘hey added still by handfuls nine. 
y. form caf, caf: : 

«1300 Cursor AM. 4751 (Cott.) pe cafhe cast o corn sum- 
quile In the flum pat hait be nile. @ 1340 Haspote Psalter 
xxxiv.21 Caf bat is light to.fle wip be wynd. 1483 Cath. 
Angi. 3 Caffe, acus, palea. 1§.. Scot. Poems 16th C. 
(1802) 98 (Jam.) As..caffe before the wind. 1670 Ray 
Proverbs 2853 Kings caff is worth other mens corn, 1826 
J. Wirson Noct. Ainbr, Wks. 1855 1. 334 Yo sleep on caff. 
1875 Lance. Gloss. (\E. D.S.) Caf’ (N. Lance), chaff, refuse. 
1877 JJolderness Gloss. (E. D. 5.) Caff, chaff. 


+b. A plural occurs in OE. and ME., e.g. to 


translate pafew of the Vulgate. Oés. 

1000 gs. Gosp. Matt. iii.12 Pa ceafu [Liadisf/ halmas ; 
. 1160 (/atton G. chefu] be forba:rrnd on unadwarscendlicum 
fyre. 1382 Wycetir J/azé, iii, 12 But chaffis he shal Lrenne 
with fyr unquenchable. — £zeé. xiii. ro With outen chafils 
[Vulggtésyue pateis). 

+2. ¢ransf. The hnsks of pease and beans. Oés. 

c1420 Iallad, on usb. Ww. 110 Two baskeifull of bene 
chaf. 1611 Cotcr., #ava/, the chaffe, shalings, hullings, 
offals, or cleansing of Beanes. 

3. Cut hay and straw nsed for feeding cattle. (It 
is dottbtful whether the carly instances of ‘chaff’ 
used in brick-making, etc., belong here. A chaff- 
cutting inachine is described in Lewis //tst. Zhanet 
1736 Plate 1V. p. 16, but not by this name, being 
called ‘a cutting box to cut horse’s meat in’.) _ 

(c1000 temic Faxed. vy. 7 Ne vylle ze leng nan_cef dis 
Ibreiscan folc to tizgel zeweorce, cago Gen. 4 Lx. 2889 
Hein-seluen he fetchden de chaf de mea dor hem to gode 
yaf. 1382 Wyciir /sa. Ixv. 25 The lcoun and the oxe shuln 
ete chaf (1388 stree]. 148, Caxtox Gold, Leg. 44/1 In m 
faders hows is place ynough to lodge the & thy camels & 
plente of chaf & heye for them. 2535 Drewes Jutrod. Fr. 
in Padsgr. 915 Litter or chaff, paiile.| 1772 W. Batey ad- 
vancem. -trts (4733) 1. 42 Mr. Edyill's Machine for cutuing 
chaff. 1834 Brit. //us6. viii. 212 If fed .. upon indifferent 
hay and straw, it then becomes necessary to cut it isto 
chaff. 

4. Bot. a. The thin dry leaves or bracts of the 
flower of grasses, esf. the inner pair now usually 
called pales or g/umelles, distinct from the outer 
pair called glemes. b. The bracts at the base of 


the florets in Composite. (The plural is 06s.) 

1776 WitnEnixG Bot. Arrangent. (1796) 1. 195 Erynginan 
.- florets a separated by chaff. /éb:d. 111. 669 //yoseris, 
Receptacle naked : Down hair-like; encompassed by awned 
chaff. 1794 Maxtyy Rousseau's Bot. xiii. 133 (Canary. 
grass] the chaffs being turgid and hairy. /1d, 134 The 
keel of the chaffs is ciliate. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. 11. 406 In the blooming season, for wheat, there are 
three stamens, or male portions, thrown out beyond the 
chaff or calyx. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. v. 142 Palets, also 
called Chaff, are diminutive or chaff-like bracts or bractlets 
on the axis (or receptacle}and among the flowers of a dense 
inflorescence, such as a head of Coinposita .. the name is 
also given to an inner series of the glumes of grasses. 

5. In various fig. or allusive contexts, from sense 
1. (Cf. Afade. iti. 12, etc.) 

1386 Cnavcer Man Lawes T. 603 Me lust not of the caf 
ne of the stree Make so long a tale, as of the corn. 1393 
Gowrr Conf. 11.59 It were a short heyete To wime chats 
and lese whete. 31535 Lyxpesay Safyre 3531 Thy words 
war nather corne nor caiff. 1579 Gosson She. etduse (Arb.) 
18 You may wel thinke that I sell my corne and eale 
Chaffe. 1596 Snaxs. Merch. V. 1. 1.117 His reasons are two 
graines of wheate hid in two bushels of chaffe: you shall 
secke all day ere you finde them, & when you haue them 
they are not worth the search. 1732 Berxerey Adciphr. 
vi. §g You may see here [ Fer. xxiii. 28] a distinction made 
between wheat and chaff, true and spurious. 1850 Texxy- 
son /n Ment. vi, Vacant chaff well meant for grain. 188a 
Atheneum 5 Aug. 171/3 Vhough there is a little chaff there 
is also a good deal of wheat. 

b. Proverb, An old bird is not caught with 
chaff; and allusions to it. 

1481 Caxton Reynard 110, | am no byrde to be locked ne 
take by chaf, I know wel ynowh good corn. ¢ 1600 Saks. 
Timon w.ii, An olde birde is not caught with chaffe. 
1665-9 Borie Occas. Refi. v. x. (1675) 336 ‘The empty and 
Trifling Chaff, Youth is wont to (ie caught with. 19791 
Ssotcett //umps, Ci. (L.) The doctor, being a shy cock, 
would not be caught with chaff. 31856 J. H. Newman Cal- 
lista (1885) 249, I am too old for chaff. 1873 Hate /n /Jis 
Name vi. 50° hat’s old chaff for such as we. 


6. éransf. and fig. Refuse, worthless matter. 

Yaxqgoo Morte rth. 1064 Caffe of creatours alle, thow 
curssede wriche ! 1855 Epex Decades IW, Ind. 1. vin. (Arb.) 
96 (inarg.) Perles as commonas chaffe. 1596 Suauxs. Aferch. 
Vu, ix. i How much honor Pickt from the chaffe and 
ruine of the times. 1606 — 7r. & Cr. 1.11. 262 Asses, fooles, 
dolts, chaffe and bran. 162x Burton Anat. Med. 1. ii. 1. 
xv, Some poor scholler, some parson chaff, 1670 Drroen 
Prol. Cong, Granada 42 Wheel-broad hats, dull humour, 
all that chaff, Which makes you mourn, and makes the 
vulgar langh, 1799 Worvsw. Poet’s Epit. iv, A soldier, 
and noinanof chaff. 1842 "Tennyson fic 40 Twelve books 
of mine .. Mere chaff and draff, much better burnt. 
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CHAFFED. 
7. a. atirib. Of or resembling chaff. 


1636 James /ter Laxc, 112 Those chaffe sands which doe 

in mountains rize. 4 A 

b. Comé., as chaff-bait, -bisenil, -bread, -heap, 
-house, -knife, -net, -room; chaff-bed, a ‘bed’ 
or mattress stuffed with chaff instead of feathers, 
etc.; chaff-cutter, one who cuts chaff; a machine 
for cutting hay and straw for fodder, also called 
chaff-engine; chaff-flower, a name for -A//er- 
nanthera Achyrantha; chaff-seed, a name for 
Schwalbea americana, Also CHAFF-WEED. 

1649 G. Dastet Trinarch., Hen. 1V, xxxii, The Birds come 
in To his *Chaffe-baite. 1582 /uv. of R. Hodgson, Kendal 
(Somerset Ho.), A *Caffe bed. 1663 /irv. Ld. Gordon's 
Furniture, Thair is in the bed, a ¢ bed, a fethir bed, a 
pair blankets, and a red worset rug. 1683 Tryon Jay to 
Health 592 Straw, or rather Chaff-Beds, with Ticks of 
Canvas. 1839 Dickens Nick. Nick. xxii, Salt ineat and 
new rum, pease-pudding and *chaff-biscuits. 1611 Cotcr., 
Pata de bale, *chaffe bread ..tbe coursest kind of bread. 
1772 W. Baitey Advancem. A is (geS 192 Anewinvented 
“chaff cutter invented by Mr. Wm. Bailey. 1807 Vancouver 
dgric, Devon (1813) 124 Chaff-cutters are used hy Mr. Fel- 
lows aad othcr gentlemen in the county. 1854 éédust. 
Loud. News 5 Aug. 118/3 Occupations of the People. 
Chaffcutter. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts 323 Since the 
house of Jacob 1s now as a little corne left in a chaffe- 
heape. ¢€14a5 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 670 Hoc pulare, 
*chaf-house. 1483 Cath. Augi. 51 A Caffe hows, paliare, 
paliarinim. 1833 Manuf. Metal iti. 11.55 (Cab. Cycl) 
*Chaff-knife backs, and hay-knife backs. ¢1 Pronip. 
larv. 68 *Chaffenette to take byrdys, refiacudum. rBor 
Srrutt Sports & Past. 1. iL 34. 1834 Brit. Hwsb. 1. 99 
Along the opposite side of the yard are the *chaff-room, 
various domestic offices, etc. 

Chaff (tfaf), 3.2 collog. [Of this and the re- 
lated Carr v.2, the origin is not quite certain: if 
the sb. is earlier, it may be a fig. use of prec. (cf. 
senses 5, G there); if the vb. is the starting point, 
it may be a pen or light use of chaff, CHAFE 
v., senses § and 6 of which come very near to it.] 

Banter, light and gvod-humoured raillery, or 
ridicule, calculated to try the*temper of the person 
to whom it is addressed; badinage. (App. of 
slang origin, and still somewhat vulgar.) 

(The first quot. is uacertainly placed ; it may mean ‘scold- 
ing’: cf. Cuare 7. 6.) 

[1648 Jexkyn Blind Guide iv. 76 You pretend to nothing 
but chaffe and scoffes.] 1840 Dicxens Barn. Rudge (C. D. 
ed.) 42, ‘I do’, said the ‘prentice. ‘Honour bright, No 
chaff, you know.’ 1858 THackeray Newcomes 1. 286 There's 
enough of this chaff. 1 have beea called names and black- 
guarded enough. 1898 Sat. Kev. 7 Aug. 127/a Chaff, as the 
vulgar call it, when it is real good chaff, 1s an element in 
statecraft. 1885 .Wanck. Eveu. News 6 July 2/2 They got 
hroual a few overs ., amidst tbe chaff of a good-natured 
crowd. 

Chaff tfaf),v.! [f. Cuarrsé.1) Hence Chaffed 
ae a., Cha‘ffing w6/. 56. 

. trans, To nix with chaff; = CHave v.! 

1552 Hevoert, Chaffed or myxt wyth chaffe, padeatus. 

2. To cut (hay, strnw, etc.) for fodder. 

1883 //ertfordsh. Mercury 6 Dec, 4/4 1u most other cases 
the grass has been chaffed when put into the silo, 1887 
Times 7 Se te Mr. Henry Simmonds fed ..the young 
stock on cha hay and_ straw. /bid. (He} was in the 
habit of supplying winter food .. by chaffing up the straw. 

Chaff (tfaf}, v2 collog. [see Cuary 56,7: the 
relative priority of vb. and sb. is unsettled.] ¢vans. 
‘To banter, rail at, or rally, in a light and non- 
serious manner, or without anger, but so as tot 
the good nature or temper of the person ‘ chaffed’. 

(A word or sense which probably arose as cadgers’ slang, 
and is still considered slangy, and usually apologized for by 
inverted commias.) 

18a7 (sec Cnarrinch 18g0 H. Grevity Leaves fr. Dia 
(1883) 375 Charles was very amusing in chaffing os . 
for her violent anti-Catholic feclings. 1857 Kincstey 720 
¥. Ago av. (D.) A dozen honest fellows ned when their 
own visages appeared, and chaffed each other about the 
sweethearts who were to keep them while they were out at 
sea. 1879 M*Cantny Own Limes 11, 264 Palmerston is in 
the Home office, pleasantly ‘ chaffing ‘militia colonels, 1885 
Dicey /autrod. Lect. Law of Const. 174 The Regent treated 
the affair as a sort of joke, and, so to speak, ‘ chaffed’ the 
supposed autbor of the satire, 

b. absol. or intr. 

@ 1845 Barnam /ngold. Leg. (1877) 319 Not pausing to 
chaff or to parley. 

Wence Cha-ffing vé/, sb. and fp/. a., Cha fingly 
adv. 

(Cf. 1575 in Carine v6/.s6. 1.) 

1827 Hone £very-day Bk. 11, r00y Much ‘chaffing ' passed 
between them. 1861 N. A. Woops Pr. IVales in Canada 
426 There were ‘chaffing’ signals too, going on between 
the vessels. 1876 Burnany Xide Xhiva vi, Being a little 
annoyed at the chaffing remarks of the grinning peasants. 
1871 Daily News 24 Jan., The men took to criticising each 
ot! +. pemernianes. ae chaffingly, a aS sero 
1 ROCTOR in Anozwledge 13 July 28/1 A habit chaffin 
aebuted to the Missourian ae % “id 

Chaff, var. CHAaFT, jaw, and obs. form of CHAE. 

Chaffaire, -are, obs. forms of CHAFFER. 

Chaffed (tfaft), 2/7. a. 

1, Sec Cuarr v.! 2. Sec Cuarr 2,2 

+3. ?Spoiled by heating, that has begun to de- 
compose: see CHAFE v. 8. Obs. 

1734 T. Suerioan Let, in Saift's Wks. (1841) 11.724 Vou 
live upon chaffed mutton, I live upon venison. 
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CHAFFER. 


Chaffer (t{e'fo:), 56.1 Forms: 3 chaffere, 4 
cheapfare, chapfare, -vare, 3-5 cheffare, 3-6 
chaffare (chaffere, chafare, chefare), 4-7 chaf- 
far, 4- chaffer. (Also 5 chafar, -ir, -yr, -ayre, 
chaffour, chaffur, chafre, caffer, 5-6 chaffre, 
5-7 chafer, 6 chaffayre, 7 chaffaire.) [In the 
Ayenbite (1340) cheapfare, chapfare:—Ol., type 
*céapfaru, f. céap bargain, sale + fart faring, going ; 
not recorded, but the cognate ON. daup/pr is extant 


in sense ‘trading journey’. Assimilation of pf to 


SO gave the general ME. types cheffare, chafjare. 
with the @ in the latter, cf. OF. clapmpun, ME. 
chepmon and chapman, now CHAPMAN. Apparently 
the original sb. beeame obs. in the 17th ¢., but has 
been formed anew from the vb., in sense 1 b.} 

+1. Traffic, trade; buying and selling, dealing. 
Obs. exe. as in b. 

areas elucr. R. 418 None cheffare ne drine 3c. ¢1230 
Hadi Meid, 9 Weilawei !..hwuch unwurde chaffere. _¢ 1320 
Sir Benes 2062 God 3eue it... We hadde driue pat chefare. 
e vifte manere [se. of gauelinge] is ine 
eapfare. /bid. 45 Pe e3tende bo3 of auarice is chapfare.. 
Ine uele obre maneres ine may zene3zi ine chapfares. 138. 
Wyceur Seri. Sel. Wks. 1. 50 Sum [wenten] after Shatiate 
of pis worldely richesse. ¢ 1450 Myre 1299 Hast thow by: 
gylet in chafare? 1sg1~6 Ronixson tr. More's Utop. 63 
Moncy, wherewith to lap Sloudy their dayly occupieng 
and chaffayre. 1613 R. C. Sable Alph. (ed. 3\, Chaffar, 
buying and selling, 1662 Fetter Worthies m. 150 By sad 
chaffer, they were fain to give money for water. 

b. In modern use, chiefly from the vb.: Chaffer- 
ing, bargaining, haggling as to priee. 

1851 Lonor. Gold. Leg. vi. Sch. Salerno, What do [ care for 
the Doctor Seraphic, With all his wordy chaffer and traffic? 
1870 Morris £arthly Par. 1. 11. 589 The dark-eyed mer- 
chants of the southern seas In cher with the base Propa:- 
tides. 1878 H. M. Stantey Dark Cont. 11. xvi. 431, 1 was un- 
able to purchase anything more than a few ground-nuts, 
because It involved such serious controversy and chaffer as 
sickened the hungry stomach. 

+2. That which ig bought and sold; wares, 
merchandise, goods for barter or sale, Obs. 

¢ 1250 Gen. & div. 1951 Fro galaad men wid chafare Sa3 
he dor kumen wid spices ware. 1297 R. Giovc. 539 To late 
in tueie wolmongers, hor chaffare in to lede, 1362 Lanai. 
P. Pl. A. v. 174 Der weore chapmen I-chose pe chaffare to 
preise. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. 285 (Add. MS.), X, asses chargede 
with dyuerse chaffare. 1qq1 Plumpton Corr. Introd. 54 
None of the Kings said tenants might, ne durst come att 
the towne of Ripon. .to utter their caffer, wherewith to pay 
hisfarme. 1826 Pilger. Perf(1531)25 Asa marchaunt sheweth 
his marchaundyse or chafer. c1612 Row.anps Hour navies 
(1843)96 His good daies are when’s chafferis wellsold. @ 1693 
Urqunarr Xadelais un. iv, Gold, silver. .chains, rings, with 
other ware and chaffer of that nature. a 

+b. Good chafer: a good commodity in the 
market. Ods. 

1340 Ayend. 191 Merci is guod chapuare, uor hi deb wexe 
pe timliche guodes, canal Ben /addon's Answ. Osor. 
271/2 The old Proverbe (Gold is good chaffer howsoever it 
come). 3601 HoLtanp Piny I. 134 Another Island. .where- 
in pearles are good chaffer, and yeeld gainfull trafficke. 
Ibid. 377 Those cuttings are good chaffer, and sold very 
well to the merchant. 1610 — Camden's Lrit, 1s. 186 They 
be very good chaffer and right welcome inerchandise. 

+3. fe. cf ware, stuff. 

€ 1449 Prcock Refr. 1. xvii. 100 As thou3 Cristis seid lawe 
were so feble chaffare. 1867 Dranr Horace's De Arte Poet, 
Bvij, He will... ornaments superfluous from better chaffer 
seum, 1607 WALKINGTON Of¢. Glass Ep. Ded. 3 Whoe have 
inriched whole reames of paper with the Indian mine, and 
golden chaffaire of their invention. 

4, Comb. chaffer-whale, ‘the round-lipped 
whale’ (Jam.). 

1809 Epsionstox Zetland 11. 300 (Jam.) Delphinus Orca 
(Linn.), Chaffer-whale, Grampus. 31822 Scotr /’irate x, 
He is like the greedy chaffer-whale, that will change his 
course and dive for the most petty coin which a fisher can 
cast athim. [Mercly taken from Edmonston, |.c.] 

Chaffer (tfafar), 6.2 colog. [f. Cusry v2 + 
-ER 1} One who chaffs or indulges in banter. 

1851 Mavuew Lond. Labour 327 She was cousidered to be 
the best ‘chaffer’ on the road ; not oue of thein could stand 
against her tongue. 

Chaffer, 56,3: see CHAFER. 

Chaffer (t{e'fos), v.! Forms: 4 chapfari, 4-5 
cheffaro(n, chaffare(u, 5-6 chaftare, chaffere, 
5-chaffer. (See also the sb.) [In the Ayendize 
(1340) chapfar-?, f. chapfare, CUAFFER sb.1; ef, the 
vbs. ‘to ¢rade, traffic, also f. the sbs.] 

+1. zatr. To trade, buy and sell, deal in mer- 
ehandise ; to traffie. Ods. exe. as in b. 

1340 Ayenb, 162 Pe borgeys wylnep to chapfari an to 
wynne. 1340-70 A disaunder 1210 It [Byzaunce] was chosen 
for cheefe tocheffaren in, 1388 Wrcur Luke xix. 13 Chaffare 
3e, til Ycome. c1440 Gesta Rom. 389{Add. MS.) He wente, 
ande Chaffared faste, and wanne mekille. 1601 HoLLaxp 
Pliny 1. 94 With whom they chaffer and traffick only for a 
Certaine precious stone .. which we calla Carbuncle. 1640 
H. Grimston in Rushw. ist. Cold. in. (1692) I. 122 This 
great Arch-bishop of Canterbury..hath most unworthily 
trucked and chaffered in the meanest of them. 

b. comme into the sense of 2, 

1692 Drvpen Epil. Hen. If, 24 The play-house is a kind 
of market-place; One chaffers for a voice, another for a 
face. a1700 — Fadles, Gd. Parson 7o Vo chaffer for pre- 
ferment with his gold, Where bishoprics and sinecures are 
sold, 1858 Loxcr. Af. Standish vit. 37 The traders Touching 
at times on the coast, to barter and chaffer for peltries. 
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+e. Const. 4o. (Obs. rare.) 

1649 G. Danien Trinarch., Rich, 11, clsiii, But Hee, who 
knew the valew of his blood, Chaffers to his Ambition. 

2. Now chicfly in the sense: To treat about a 
bargain; to bargain, haggle about terms or price. 

31728 De For Voy. round IV, 1840) 86 They were longer 
than ordinary in making their market. While they were thus 
chaffering on board, ete. 1759 Sterne 77. Shandy (1802! 
[. ix. 21, | hate chaffering and higgling for a few guineas 
ina dark entry, 1828 Miss Mitrorp ViVage Ser, 1. (1863) 
78 ‘I'hey were chaffering about the price. 1851 D, Jerroiv 
‘St, Giles vi. 54 Titled gentlemen, coming about me and 
chaffering with me for that little jewel. 1856 Mrs. Brown- 
inc slur. Leigh v..1264 Having chaffered for my book's 

rice with the publisher, 1865 W. Paucrave el radia 1. 155 
They will chaffer halfa day about a penny. | 1871 1 (Aesaue 
30 Sept. 423 ‘The merchanits go in, not to dally and chaffer, 

ut to buy. — 

3. fransf. and fig. (from 4 and 2. ‘To deal, bar- 
gain, haggle, diseuss terins, bandy words. 

1377 Laxci. 2. 4 DB. xv. 160 Charite .. ne chaffareth 
nouzte, ne chalengeth, ne craucth, «1617 Hieron Hs. 
1,60 The hest course. .is..not so much asto vse any speeches 
of chafering with him [the atheist]. 1827 Scoir /Zig//. 
Widow v, ‘Vhinkest thou to chaffer with Him, who formed 
the earth, and spread out the heavens? 1828 Carivin J/i, 
(1857) L. 227 And so stand chaffering with Fate, 1860 Mott. ¥ 
Netheré. (1868) 1. ii. 39 That each Province should chaffer 
as little as possible about details. 

4. @rans. +a. To buy and sell; to traffic in: to 
exchange, barter. Ofs. 

¢x400 Plowman's T. xii. in Chancer's Wks. (15525 [That] 
with pride punished the poore ..With noney filled many a 
male And chaffren chnrehes when thei fall. 1591 Sr 
WV Habberd 1159 He chaffred Chayres in which Chureh- 
men were set. 1650 Futter 2ysgah nu. vy. 127 Horsemen as 
well as horses were chaffered in their markets. _ 1680 ET. 
More Apocad. Apoc. 182 Great Dignities and Preferments, 
which she chaffered for the maintaining... her own interest. 

tb. fig. (lo chaffer words: to exchange or 
bandy words.)  Oés. 

1596 Srexser /*. Q. 1, v. 3 He never staid to greciv, Ne 
chaffar words, prowd vorage to provoke. 1600 Fam vx 
Tasso xvi. xlili, 289 Sworne foes sometime will talke, and 
chaffer words. 1624 Br. Mouxracu Gagg 89 Merchants -. 
that chaffer Heaven and Happinesse for the reward of 
iniquity. 1652 Brxiowrs 7Aeopd, 1, xxix, Gochaffer blisse 
for pleasure. 

@. modified by away, down. + forth. 

1530 Laimer Serv, 4 Acnt.(1845) 307 Not to hide .. but to 
chaffer it forth to others. 1649 By. Revwoups ffosee ii. 77 
Wicked men .. chaffer and grant ats their time, and 
strength. 1813 Scotr Trierm. 1. xxi, ‘Reserve thy boon, 
my lege,’ she said, ‘Thus chaffered down and Imited.’ 
1827 HaLtam Conse. fTist, (1876) LL. xi. 353 ‘Vhey saw with 
indignation that Dunkirk .. had been chaffered away by 
Charles. A F 

"5. ‘To chaffer is now-to talk mueh and idly’ 
‘Treneh Select G/. (1859-73) 32): 

llence in Wesster, OaiLvig, etc.; but the statement seems 
doubtful; cf. however CHarFerinc AA/. a. 1856, 

* G. ? To mingle, interchange, exchange. 

1720 W. Gisson Diet, Horses i.(ed. 3) 5 Horses ..which 
have too much White on any Part of their Body, which is 
not mixed or chaffered with Hairs of the Horse’s Colour. 

Chaffer, obs. form of Cuarer. 

+Cha‘ffered, ~//. «. Obs. [f. Cuarrer v.! 
4¢-EDL) Trafficked or dealt in, bartered. 

1377 Lane. 2. PZ. B. xv. 105 ‘Tythes of vntrewe finge 
ytilied or chaffared. 1597 avd Pt. Return Pernass. 1. ili. 
646 With the reuenewes of my chafred church. | /2éd. Un. ii. 
1265 And make Indentures of their chaffred skins. 

Chafferer (t/afore1). (ff Cuarrer v.+-En!) 
One who ehaffers; a dealer, bargainer. 

1382 Wveir Zeclus, xxvi. 28 Hard is delyuered the chaf- 
farere [1388 marchaunt] fro his necgligence. 152 HvuLort, 
Chafferer of wares, xegotiator. 1631 SANDERSON Ser. ad 
Aulam i, (1681) 11. 5 Bribing and Simoniacal Chafferers 
have climbed up the highest rounds of Civil and Ecclesias- 
tical Preferments. 1870 Lowety Study Wind, 258 The 
tongue. learned of nurses and chafferers in the market. 


Chaffering (tfe'forin), vJ/. sé. The action of | 


the vb. CHAPFER: @. buying and selling, deal- 
ing, trading; . bargaining, haggling; ¢. fig. 

1382 Weir Prov. iii. 1g Betere is the purchasing of it 
than the chaffering [1388 marchaundie] of gold and siluer. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 68 Chaflerynge, mercacio. ¢ 1449 
Pecock Xepr. 1. iii, 16 In mennis bargenyngis and cheffar- 
ingis to gidere. 1583 Gotoinc Calvin on Deut. \xxv. 463 
If we fall to such Chaffering with hin [God]. 1597-8 Br. 
Haut Saté. 11. v, 14 A thousand patrons... bring Their new- 
falne churches to the chaffering. 1794 Gopwin Cal. Wil. 
liams 250 After some chaffering, they agreed to accept 
eleven guineas. 1860 MorLry Nether? (1868) |. vi. 299 Now 
began a serics of sharp chafferings on both sides. 

Cha‘ffering, Af/. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG2.] 
That chaffers. 

31483 General Sentence in Festival (1532), Al maner of 
ae ee of chaffryng men and of men of craft. 1592 
WyrLey Avmorie 114 Chaffering townsmen. 1856 Mrs. 
Brownine Aur. Leigh 1.954 Near all the birds Will sing at 
dawn, and yet we do not take The chaffering swallow for 
the holy lark. 1870 Morrts Earthly Par, 1.1, 117 In the 
market-place He stood and saw the chaffering folk go by. 

Chaffern, variant of CHAFERN. J 

+ Chasffery. Ols. rare. Also 6 Sc. chafery. [f 
CuHarrer sb.l4-¥3; see -FRY.}) a. Merchandise, 
wares. b. Buying and selling, traffic. 

1835 LYNDrsaySatyre eee haue potas chafery. 
ee SHENGER State Irel, Wks. (1862) 552/2 Merchandize 
and chafferie, that is, buying and selling. 


CHAFING. 


Chaffinch tfa‘finf). I orms: 5 caffynche, 
chaffynche, 6 cafinche, chofineh, 7 chawfinch, 
chaffe-finch, (8 chaffinge, 9 da/. ehaffy), 6- 
chaffinch. [f. Cuarr sé.) + Fincit; as the speeies 
of finch which haunts the barndoor and homestead, 
where it may be seen picking grains of com out of 
the chaff and barn-sweepings: ef. the late L. name 
furfurio (in Isidore’. f. feerfeer bran.) 

A very common British bird, /vewgilla celebs. 
with pretty plumage and pleasant short song. 

e14g0 Pronip. Parv. 68-Caffynche, byrde, farfurie. 
1570 Levins Manip, 1 at Acafinche, bird, /rugedla. 1580 
Baner sldv. C 288 A Chaffinch, a_birde singing in colde 
weather: a ag oe 1661 Morcan SPA. Gentry in. 
v.50 ‘Fhe Chawfinch. | 1678 Pinuttrs, Chaffinch. 0 called 
becanse it delighteth in Chaff. gin Steve Spect. No. 14 
P13 The Sparrows and Chaffinches at the Hay-Market fly 
us yet very irregularly, @ 1793 G. Wate Sedborne xii, (1853 
35 Vast flocks of chaffinches have appeared in the fields. 
1845 Darwin ley. Vat, xvii. (18521379 Keak... from one as 
large as that of a hawfinch to that of a chaffinel:. 

Chaffing: see Cuarr 2.! and 2, 

Chafiire, obs. forur of Cuaren. 

Chaffless (tfirflis), @. rare. [f. Cuarr sd! 
-Less.)  Withont or free from chaff, 

1611 Snans. Cyaee. a, vi.170 The loue | beare him, Made 
me to fan you this, bur the Gods made you ‘Vulike all 
others) chalfelesse. 18.. Wintin.e Wha? of the Day, The 
threshing-flour. -heaped with chaffless grain ' 

Chaffour, obs. form of CHAFFEK. 

Cha‘ffron. Also 6-7 shaffron, 7 shafron(e, 
shaferne.gchafron. Another form of Cuasrnon. 

1547 8 Order Hen. VIET 's Funeral in Sirype Lect, Alen. 
Lu. App. A. 11 Seven great horses .. on their frouts shaf- 
frons of armes. 1610 GULL //eraddry w. (1660' Fable 266 
Ordained for Defence and Ornament; a the Shafrone, 
Cranet, Barde, 1617 Marknam Cavad. 119 Vhen putting 
a Shaferne vppon the horses head, you shall softly .. rappe 
him with the sworde vppon the Shalerne. 1811 Mars. Grani 
Might. Superst. UL. 260 With a chafron of steel on cach 
horse’. head. — 1835 Swainsow Quedrapeds 297 A coarse 
dark patch of hair, like a mask or chaffron, which covers 
the forehead. 

Chaffur, obs. form of CHAPFER. 

Chaff-wax, var. of CHAFE-WAX, 

Chaff-weed .tfafiwed.  [app. orig. the same 
as CHAVEWEED (written chafiveed by “Tumer), but 
in later times referred to Carr, 

‘Turner applied chafiuced to his ‘Cenfuncedus’, which was 
Guaphalinm sylvaticuu, and to this or the allied #zéago 
the name continued to be applied. But later botanists 
applied Cevéuacedas to an entirely different plant, to which 
chaffweed is now attached as an English book-name.] 

$1. =CHarewerp. Obs, 

2. Centuncultus or Bastard Pimpernel. 

1776 Wrinkkine Bot. drrangem. 796) LI. 19 Bustard 
Pimpemel. Pimpernel Chaffweed, 1848 C. A. Jouns Heck 
Lisard 290 Small Chaff-weed, frequents the gravelly banks, 
1878 Brities & Hor, Mlant-n. s.¥., Chaffueed, Contin: 
ulus minimus, L.—With, Generally applied to thi, plant 
by authors subsequent to Withering. 

Chaffy (tfvfi),@. [f Cuarr 53.) +-¥ 4) 

1. Full of or covered with chaff. 

rggz Hunorr. Chaffye or full of chaffe, ecerosus, tor 
Hontaxp Péiny xix. i, ‘Fo lie and sleep upon straw-bed> 
and chaffy couches. 1797 Cotenipce Audla Ahan, Like 
..chaffy grain beneath the thresher's flail. 1865 Lisaéee's 
Love Story 1. 80 Looking dubiously at his chaffy trowsers. 


2. Consisting of, or of the nature of, chaff; spre. 


in Ao?. paleaceous. 

1597 Gerarp Herbal ii 4 Whereupon do grow small 
scaly or chaffic huskes. 1683 Trvow May fo Health 201 
From the Straw and Chaffy part miaed with their Oates 
1791 K.. Darwin Bot. Gard. u. 9 xote, The chaffy scales of 
the calyx. 18g1 Giesny /landbh. Fl, Gard. 19 The flowers 
_are..of the chaffy texture known as ‘everlasting’. 

3. Resembling chaff. 

1583 Stanyuursi Pocus Ps, i. (Arb.) 126 Lyke the sand, 

1 or chaffye dust. 1791 J. .AnMSTRONG fuit. Shaks. (Ro, 
Winnow the chaffy snow. 

4. fig. Light, empty, and worthless as chaff. 
Said of things and persons.) 

1s94 Wittosie Aisa 39 b, Chaflye thoughtes. 1603 
Cuerttr £ug. Moun. Garmin Hart, Misc, (Malh.) II. 
483 Stir up the chaffy multitude. 1612 Suaks, & Fi. 7700 
Noble kK. m.i, 41 Thou liest, and art ..a chaffy lord, Not 
worth the name of villain! 16qz R. Carrenter £.xpertence 
y. xix. 331 ‘That swelling and wordy, but chaffie, senselesse, 
and enipty Pamphlet, 1819 J. Mitxer End Relig. Controv. 
u. (ed. 2) 57 A dry and chaffy Epistle. 

5. Comb., as chaffy-lextured. 


3877 F. Heat Fern IV. 21 Covered with various-coloured, 


chaffy-textured scales. 
Chafing (tfeifin), v4/. 5d. Also ehaffing. ff. 


| CHAFE v.+-1NG 1} ag 
1. The action of the verb CHAFE, q.v., In its 


various senses. ' ; 
1398 TREVISA Barth. De PB. Ro xvu. liv. (1495) 635 The juys 
Rais sium .. helpyth moche ayenst chauflyng and stop- 
pynge of the lyuour, ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 8 Chatynge, 
Fog icacio. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 100/3 W hout felyng 
of ony hete or ANE 15sg Epren Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 
227 Vneessant rubbynge & chafynge. 1575 Laxenas Let. 
(1871) 17 With spitefull obrayds and vncharitabl chaffings 
alweiz they freat, 1577 Nortuprooxe icing (1843) 128 
‘There is no harm if they play. .without ia chafing, 
or couetousnesse. 1580 Honiysanp Treas. Fr. Tong., Fs- 
chanffement, chafing, warming, heating. ¢ 1§90 Martowe 
| Faust. vii. 6 He keeps such a chafing with ny mistress 


CHAFING. 


1600 Hottanp Livy u. xxix. 62k, There was 
more clamour, brawling aud chafing than any hurt done. 
1656 Riociey Pract. Physic 265 Until the part be first 
heated by Chafing. 1826 E. Irvine Badylon I. 1,151 The 
chaffing of its [the sea’s] rocky and pebbled bed. 1845 R. 
HamiLTon ay Educ. x. (ed. 2) 314 The chafings of party 
strife, 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. § Mere xvi. 142 The 
chafing of the sheets, the rattling of the blocks, and the 
whistling of the gale in the shrouds. 

2. Comb., as chafing-cheeks sé. p/. (Naut.), ‘a 
name given by old sailors to the sheaves instead 
of blocks on the yards in light-rigged vessels’; 
chafing-gear (Naué.), ‘the stuff put upon the 
rigging and spars to prevent their being chafed’ 
(Smyth Sarlor’s IVord-6k.); chafing-mat (sec 
quot.); chafing-pan = CHAFING-DISH, 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast iii. 5 Wherever any of the. .ropes 
. are chafing or wearing upon it, there ‘chafing gear’, as it 
is called, must be put on. 1867 Chaméd. Frut. 30 Nov. 767/2 
An improved Spin . which instead of fuel, has a small 
lamp. 1883 Darly Tet. 12 Sept. 2/1 Dead-eyes to turn in, 
chafing gear to look after, reef-knots to point. 1883 Century 
Mag. Oct. 941/1 Putting on chafing-mats to protect those 
parts of the rigging most exposed to wear. 

Cha‘fing, f/.a. [f.as prec. +-inG2,.] That 
chafes ; in various senses of the vb. 

1539 S¢. Papers in Froude /fist. Eng. (1880) 111. 433 He 
is so hawte & chafing that men be afeared to speak to him. 
1561 Horivausu Hom. Afoth. 27 b, Let hym eate no. .chaf- 
ynge or inflamynge meate. 1762 Cuurcnite Ghost m1. Wks. 
1774 IL. 55 Not quite so fast as Terror rides When He the 
chafing winds bestrides. 1843 J. Martineau CAr. Life (1867) 
239 The miseries of a blank and chafing mind. 1865 Livixc. 
stone Zambesi xii. 251 ‘Io spill us all into the chafing river. 

Cha‘fing-dish. Also 6 chaffyndyche, 6-8 
chafindish, 7 chaffendish, chafen-dish, 5-9 
chaffing-dish. [f. Cuarixc v6/. s6.+ Disu 5é.] 
A vessel to hold burning charcoal or other fucl, for 
heating anything placed uponit; a portable grate. 

ze Act Rick. Uf{/,c.12 §2 Moly-water Stopps, Chaffing- 
dishes, Hanging Lavers. 1538 Bury Wilds (1850: 134, I be- 
quemne Allsotomy syster Masonachaffyndyche. 1580 Nortu 

"utarch (1676) 473 A Chafindish with Coals. 161z Woon- 
ALL Surg. Mate he (1653'203 [lave ever ready a Chaffen- 
dish with fire..to warm clouts. 1653 WaLton Angler ii. 58 
Let him [a Chub] then be boiled gently over a Chafing-dish 
with wood coles. 1693 Bovir Med. F-xf. iii. 27 A Chafen- 
dish with Embers. 1825 Scott Jafism., vii, A chaffing- 
dish filled with charcoal. 1843 Prescott M€e.rico (1850) I. 
131 The meats were kept warnt by chafing-dishes. 

Chafir, -or, -our, -yr, ctc., obs. ff. CuareEr, 
CHAFFER. 


+Chaflet. O65. rare. (Cf. OF. chafault, Scar- 
FOLD.) ?A_ scaffold, platforin, elevated stage. 

Cf. CHASELETTE.) 

1470 85 Matory Arthur (1817) Il. 436 Kynge Arthur 
dremed a wonderful dreme, & that was this, that hym 
semed he satte vpon a chaflet in a chayer, and the chayer 
was fast to a whele. 

Chafron, var. of CHAFFRON, 

Chaft (tfaft). 06s. exc. north, dial. In 5 schaft, 
9 dial. ohaff. [a. ON. *4ypft- (in Icel. &jpfir, 
kyjaptr, Sw. kift (pronounced chaft) jaw, Da. hie/e 
(chops), answering to a Gothic type *kuftus, OT cut. 
*keflu-z, possibly from a stem *hef- *kaf- ‘to make 
a chewing movement with the under jaw’, whence 
also OE, ceafl, ME. chavel Jown, and various cog- 
nate words in Ger. and Du.] 

1. The jaw, chap; usually in pf. (Chicfly north., 
and since 17th c. only dad.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 7510 (Cott.) A bere, a leon, bath i mete... 
Aud scok pam be pe berdes sua Pat i pair chafftes [other 
“MSS. chauelis, chaulis, chaules) raueintua. ¢1420 Aaturs 
Arth.xi, Off the schaft & the shol shaturt tothe shin. 148: 
Cath. Angl. 57 A Chafte, maxilla. 3535 CoverDALe Fo 
xxix. 17, Nt bake the chaftes of y* vnrighteous. /éid. xl. 12 
Canst_thou .. bore his chaftes thorow with an aulet 
1958 Q. Kenneny Compend. Tract. in Misc. Wodr. Soc. 
{1844) 160 To cry out with oppin chaftes. 1597 Lowe 
Chirurg. (1634) 195 Debility of the nerves which moveth 
the chaftes. 1686 G. Stuart Yoco-Ser. Disc. 64 As slyly 
as thy fause chafts waggs. 1818 Scorr Ari. Midl. x, 
‘Like to gaunt our chafts aff.’ 1864 Atxinson WAjité. 
Gloss., Chafts or Chaffs, the jaws. ‘ Cbaffs tied up’, 
dead, 1895 Laac. Gloss. (E. D. S.1, Chagfs (N. Lane.), 
Céuffs (S. Lanc.), jaw bones. d 

2. Comb., as chaft-blade, -bone ; Boag TE at adj. 

1300 Cursor M. 1073 Wit pe chafte ban of a ded has... 
slan he was. 1535 Covervate /’s. lvii{iJ. 6 Smyte the chaft 
bones of the lyons whelpes. 1597 Lowe CArrurg. (1534) 
140 Underneath the chaftbone, 1863 Arxinson Dandy 
Provine., N. Riding Yorksh., ChaG-bone, the jaw-bone. 

Chaft(e, obs. form of Siar: obs. pa. t. & pple. 
of CHAFE v, 

[Chafter (in Levins), mispr. for Caster. ] 

| Chagan (kagi‘n). Ast, [ad. late L. chaga- 
nus, caganus, iv Byz. Gr. yayavos, ad. Old Turkish 
wise sagan king, sovereign; see Cuam and 
Kuay.] An aneient form of the word Kuan; 
applied (after the medieval Latin and Greek 
chroniclers) to the sovereign of the Avars in the 
6th and 7th centuries, 

1776-81 Giaaon Dect. § F. xiii. (1875) 719 The Avars .. 
the 2 ae the peculiar title of their king, /éid. xlvi. 
(1875) 800 When the Fone wenvovampprossted the presence 
ofthe chagan. 1842 Penny Cyl, XXIV. 73/2 Vhe Khazars 


about it. 


» their kings were called Chagan or more correctly Kha- | ing ; to mottify. 
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ghan, which was the name of the old Mongol kings a 
thousand years before the appearance of the Khazars. /éid. 
qale The Russians in 1016... made their khaghan Georges 
Fzula a prisoner. 

Chagrin (fagrin, -grin), 56. Also 7 shagrin, 
8 chagreen. [a. F. chagrin (1) rough skin, sha- 
green, (2) displeasure, ill-humour, etc. The sense- 
development took place in French, where the 
word meaning ‘rough and granular skin employed 
to rub, polish, file’, became by metaphor the ex- 
pression for gnawing trouble (Littré). In English 
the word in the original material sense is now 
writtcn SUAGREEN, q.v. 

In the sense shagreen It. has zigrino, Venetian sagrin 
(Diez); ad. Turkish Ste, (GS pads (Spans faghri, 
fagaérl, saghrl, ramp of a horse, hence the prepared skin of 
this part, shagreen. ] 

+1. =Suacreen. 

+1. A species of skin or leather with a rough 
surfacc : now commonly spclt SuaGKEEN, q.v. 

1678 Puitiies, Chagrin, ., also the rough skin of a Fish, 
of which Watch Cases and handles of Knives are made. 
1697 tr. C’fess D' A unoy's Trav, (1706) 151 It is cover'd with 
Chagrin, and nail‘d with Gold Nails. 1766 PAih Trans. 
LVI. 190 The skin, which is black, is full of small scales, 
resembling chagrin. 1842 Pricnarn Nat. (fist. Alan 92 
It is of the tuberculated skin of the wild ass that the Levan- 
tines make the grained leather termed chagrin. 

+2. fg. A shagreen-like surface. Ods. 

41734 North Evan, 1. v. P 129. 394 Thoughts which.. 
had made their skin run into a Chagrin. 


IT. Of the mind or feelings. (Often referred to, 


¢ 1700, as an affected and frenchified term.) 

(Corer. (1611) explains F. chagrin, carke, melancholic, 
care, thought; perplexitic, heauinesse, anxietic, pensiue- 
nesse, vexation, or anguish of mind; also a disease or 
maladie : especially, such a one as comes by melancholie.] 

+3. That which frets or worries the mind; fret- 
ting trouble, carking care, worry, anxicty; melan- 
choly. Oés. 


1656 Biouxt Glossogr., Chagrin, cark, melancholy, heavi- 
hess, anxicty, anguish of mind ; also a disease coming by 
melancholy. 1656 Cowrey Pind. Odes Wks. 1710 1. 236 
‘There are who all their Patients chagrin have, As if they 
took each morn worse Potions than they gave. 1677 
Tempce Let. Wks. 1731 II. 426 His illness .. derived, per- 
haps, from the Fatigue and Chagrinof his Business. a 1680 
Butirr Nem. (1759! 1. 121 For, if he feel no Shagrin, or 
Remorse, His Forchead’s shot-free, and he's ne'er the worse, 
1712 Pore Kafe Lock w.77 Wear me, and touch Belinda 
with chagrin;—That single act gives half the world the 
spleen. 1753 Jouxson Narudbl. No. 181 ? 7, I hid myself... 
in the country, that my chagrin might fume away without 
observation. 1840-7 Rasa Ingol. Leg. (1877) 259 Each 
Saturday night when, devour'd by chagrin, he sits listening 
to singers. 

4.esp. Actite vcxation, annoyance, ormortification, 
arising from disappointment, thwarting, or failure. 

1716-8 Pore in Lady M, $V. Montague's Lett. Ih. xii. 
If there be any circumstance of chagrin in the occasion... 
ek -. feel a part of it. 1970 Lancuorne Plutarch (1879) 

-47 
wretch, who had not ohtained what he wanted. 1807-8 W. 
Irvine Salmag. (1824° 152 Think of my chagrin at being 
obliged to decline the host of invitations that daily over- 
whelm me, merely for want of a pair of breeches! 1876 
E. Juxxins Blot on Qucen’s [1.4 They managed. .to..conceal 
their chagrin if they felt any, 

b. in plural. ‘Yroubles; vexations. 

231744 Porr Letters (L.), 1 grieve with the old, for so 
many additional inconveniences and chagrins, more than 
their small remain of life seemed destined to undergo. 1771 
Nicnoucs in Corr. w. Gray (1843) 148 If I met with any 
chagrins, I comforted myself that I had a treasure at home. 
1824 Miss Ferrier /aher. xlvi, Mrs. Major had her own 
petty chagrins, 1887 Mortey Crit. Afise. [11.154 Whom 
no vexations, chagrins, nor perversities of fate could daunt 
from fighting the battle out. 

+Chagrin, ¢. Os. Also chagreen, shaggarin. 
[a. F. chagrin (15th c. in Littré) f. the sb.: see prec.] 

+1. Grieved, disquieted, troubled; melancholy. 

1666 Pervs Diary 6 Aug., My wife in a chagrin humour, 
she not being pleased with my kindnesse to either of them. 
1678 Eaat Queensnuay Lef. in M. Napier Life Dundee 
Ii. 58, 1 know he is very high, and often shaggarin, and 
angry. 1691 /stingtun Wetls 9 ‘To say they've Melancholly 
been, Is Bar’brous; no, they are Chagrin. 1722 Ramsay 
Wks, (2848) IL. 3212 Weak, frantic, clownish and chagreen. 
17az De For Ketig. Courtsh. 1. it. (1840) 38, I grew chagrin 
and dull, 

2. Chagrined ; acutely vexcd, mortified. 

1706 De For Fare Div. vin. 149 Hell's bauk’d; the shapes 
Fiends the Conquest own. 1708 J. Downes /tist. Rev. Eng. 
Stage 29 At which the French look'd very Shaggrin. 1711 
P. H, View fate Part, 127 He is not n litthe chagrin about 
the Ilabeas Corpus Act being suspended. 

Chagrin (fagrin, -grin), v.  [a. F. chagrine-r 
(16th c. in Littré), f. the sb. : sec nbove.] 

L. trans. To trouble, vex, worry, grieve. arch. 

1733 Fiewpinc /nt. Chaniberm, u. iti, Pray remember the 
condition she is in, and don’t do anything to chagrin her. 
1955 Afem. Capt. P. Drake i. 5 Which so chagrined me, 
that -. 1 waited only an Opportunity of quitting them. 
1793 Anr. Moore in Lid. Auckland's Corr, (1861) II. 475 
‘Those west winds chagrin me exceedingly, as they keep me 
in the dark about George. 1841-4 Emerson ss. Sel/- 
Retiance Wks. (Bohn) 1. 23 Every word they say chagrins 
us, and we know not where to begin to set them right, 

. esp. To vex acutely by disappointing or thwart- 
(Chicfly passive.) 


1 Marius died, with the chagrin of an unfortunate | 


CHAIN. 


1748 Anson's Voy.t. i, 4 Mr. Anson was extremely cha- 
grined at the losing the command of..so desirable an enter- 
prize. 1796 Morse «i mer. Geog. 1. 139 ‘The captain .. was 
so chagrined at his disappointment, that he died of grief. 
1826 C, Butea Grotins xii, 200 The contradictions which 
he met with chagrined him. 1878 Brack Green Past. v. 37 
Surprised and chagrined by the coldness of ber manner. 

3. ?intr. To feel trouble or vexation ; to ‘trouble’. 
[=F. se chagriner.| rare. 

(In quot, it may be the adj.) 

1727 Fietninc Love in sev. Masques, 1 would not have 
your ladyship chagrin at my bride’s expression. 

Chagrined (fagri‘nd), f/. a, _[f. CHacniy v. 
+-ED!,] Vexed, mortified; disappointed; formerly, 
afflicted, troubled, melancholy. 

1665 Pervs Diary Shape How chagrined the Prince was 
the other day, when he thought he should dic. 1724 De 
For Mem. Cavatter (1840) 10 The queen-mother and her 
party were chagrined at the cardinal, therefore the queen 
was under dissatisfaction. 1733 Firnpine Jat. Chamberm. 
1. i, Be not chagrined, enjoy your friends, and take no 
notice of it. 1792 Apr. Mooar in Ld. Auckland's Corr. 
(1861) I. 477 Mr. Pitt was in the House, evidently chag- 
rined. 1844 Disaarti Coningsby vut ii. 293 Mourning over 
his chagrined fortunes. 

Chailles, obs. form of CHALIcr. 

Chain (t/zin), 56. Forms: (4 keigne), 4-6 
cheyne, chayn(e, 5-7 chaine, 6- chain, (occas. 
4 cheine, cheingne, 4-5 cheigne, 6 cheynnc) ; 
north, and Sc. 4-5 chenye, 4-6 cheny, 4-7 
chenyie, 5-6 chen3ei, 7 cheinsie, 9 dial, chain-, 
chenzie; 4-5 and 9 di/. chyne, chine, 5 schene, 
6 schyne, chene, cheane, chane. [ME. chayne, 
cheyne, a. OF . chaeine, chaaine, chaene, chaane, in 
ONF. caeine, caenne (=Pr. & Sp. cadena, It. ca- 
tena) ;—L, catena chain. With the ME. types in 
-gne, Sc. -13¢, -n3ie, cf. mod.Picard cagne; mod. 
Se. is cheen afin | 

I. General sense. 

1. A connccted serics of links (of metal or other 
material) passing through each other, or other- 
wise jointed together, so as to move on each other 
more or less freely, and thus form a strong but 
flexible ligament or string. 

Chains differ in structure according to the shape of 
their links and the mode in which these are united ; also in 
material and size, in accordance with their purpose of 
fastening, restraint, traction, ornament, etc. Hence such 
qualifying attributes as gold, fron, cable, draught, watch, 
etc. 

¢1300 K. Adis. 683 His men him brought, by a chayn..a 
ragged colt. 1330 Brusne CAron. (1810) pp be chyne 
in tuo he hew.  ¢1340 Cursor MM, App. i. 22054 (Edin.) An 
angel..wip a mikil keigne [other ALSS. cheigne, cheingne, 
cheny, cheyne] in hande. 1375 Barsoua Bruce xvii. 623 
And with ane stark cheyne [v. r. chenyie, stark chenjeis] 
hald thame thar. 1480 Wardr. Ace. Edw. 1V (1830) 12 
A spering cheyne with staples and hookes. 1483 Cath. Angi, 
63 Chine, cathena. 1830-50 Grecory Chron. 192 Made 
Fe schynys of yy unto the draught brygge of 

ndon. 1§§a-3 /uv. Ck. Goods Staff. in Ann, Lichfield 
IV, 24 tn, ii sensors of masten, on of them hath chanes of 
silver. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. iii. 135 Many chaines 
of iron to draw the artillery. 1667 Minton 7. £. IL. 1051 


—— in a golden Chain This pendent World. 1680 
Lond, Gas. No. 1538/4 A Silver Watch.. without String or 
Chain, 1712 STEELE Sfect, No. 504 5, 1am to be hang’d 


in chains. 712 Lond. Gas. No. 4972/4 Abraham Deseser, 
.. Watch-chain-maker. 1859 F. Uaehrne aArtit, Man. 
(1862) 126 No. 8 keys and anes the draught chain. 1884 
F, Brizten Watch & Clockiw. 50 When the timekeeper is 
going, the chain is drawn off the fusee on to the barrel. 
Mod, Children making daisy chains. 

b. asa substance. (No plural.) 

16.. in Aeligues Anc. Poetry (1823) IIb. 15 Ile put in 
chaine full nine yards tong, And he let goc his great gunnes 
shott. 1637 A/S. Aést. in Micra Crim. Cases xi. (Jam.), 
Ile was sentenced to be hanged in chenyie on the gallowlee 
till his corpse rot. 


2. As employed to restrain or fettcr; hence a 
bond or fetter generally ; esp. in £4 fetters, bonds ; 


aéstr. confinement, imprisonment, captivity. 

1393 Gower Conf. 11.132 They bounden him with cheines 
faste. 1621 Bipie /’s, Ixviii. 6 Hee bringeth out those that 
are bound with chaines. 

2382 Wreuir Yer. xxvii. 2 Mac to thee bondis and cheynus 
[Coverp. chaynes, 1613 yokes) and thou shalt putte them 
in thi necke. 1526 ‘TinnaLe Acés xii. 7 The cheynes fell of 
from his hondes. 155§ in Strype Zcct. Alem, 111, App. 
xliv. 125 Jeremie..made a chain of wood. .and iHananiahj 
took the chain from his neck and brake it. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. 1. 48 To bottomless perdition, there to dwell In Ada- 
mantine Chains and penal Fire. 1712 Berxecey Pass. 
Obed, Wks. 111. 129 The natural dread of slavery, chains, and 
fetters. 1734 Poru #ss. Afan iv. 234 Who noble ends by 
noble means obtains, Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 
1879 Froune Cesar iv. 40 Brought in chains to Rome. 

b. fig. A binding or restraining force which 
prevents freedoin of action. (Cf. fetters, bonds.) 
€1374 Craucea Anel. & Arc. 284 For either mot I haue 
yow in my cheyn Or with the dethe ye mot departe vs 
tweyn. 1§26 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 57 Excepte the 
chaynes & bondes of synne be veers broken. 1792 S. 
Roscers Pleas. Afem, 1. 242 Dusky forms in chains of slum. 
ber cast. 1787 Buans Streams that glide, Streams. .Never 
bound by winter's chains. 1822 Hazuitr Yaéfe-t, 1. iii, 62 
The chain of habit. 1871 Mortey Voltatre (1886) 36 The 
first band of men who had shaken off their chains. 


te. A constraining force; a bond of union or 
sympathy; atie. Ods. 


CHAIN. 


1377 LanaL. P. Pl. B. v. 616 Pow shalt see in pi-selue 
treuthe sitte in pine herte, In a cheyne of charyte as pow a 
childe were. ¢ 1400 Rom, Rose 4815 Love..is a sykenesse 
of the thought Annexed and kned bitwixe tweyne, With 
male and female, with oo cheync. 1655-60 StaNnLey /Zist. 
Philos, (1701) 186/1 Vhere is a Divine Chain, which..maketh 
one of it self, and those things which are united to it. 

8. A pérsonal ornament in the form of a chain 
worn round the neck; sometimes an cnsign of 
office (chain of office). 

(The chain of a locket, a watch chain, and the like, com- 
bine senses x and 3.) 

1397 WilZ in Fairholt Hist. Costurme Gloss. s.v., A chain 
of gold of the old manner, with the name of God in each 
part. 1429 Sc. Acts in ‘Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 77 
Serpis, beltis, uches, and chengies. 1463 Mann. g Lfouseh. 
Exp. 154 My mastyr sold to my lord off Norfolke a schene 
of gold. 135 CoverDaLe Pozi. 9 ‘That shal brynge grace 
ynto thy heade, and shal be a chcyne aboute thy necke. 
1580 LyLy Euphues(Arb.)433 The new found Glasse Cheynes 
that you weare about your neckes. 1599 Suaks. A/uch Ado 
n. i.'197 What fashion will you weare the Garland off? 
About your necke, like an Vsurers chaine? 1725 N. Ropin- 
son Th. Physick Introd. 4 Physicians at Milan .. wear 
Chains of Gold, as a Mark of Distinction. J/od. ‘The inayor 
was present wearing his chain of office. 

4. fig. A connected course, train, or series; a 
sequence: &. of action or condition. 

(a 1593 H. Smitn Serm. (1866) 11. 186 Draws sin-upon sin, 
till there be a chain of many links.) 16g: Hosnes Leviath, 
1. Vii. 30 In the chain of Discourse, wheresoever it be inter- 
rupted, there is an End for that time. 1655 Fut.er CA. 
Hist. 1u. ii, § 31 Here no chain of succession could be 
pleaded, where no two links followed in order. 1711 STEELE 
Sect. No. 109 Px Without..Care to preserve the Appear. 
ance of Chain of Thought. 1794 Martyn Nonssean's Bot. 
Introd. 1 This false idea..reduced the vegetable chain to a 
small number of interrupted links, 1809-10 CoLeripcr 
Friend (1865) 31 The simplest chain of reasoning. 1875 
Dawson Dawn of Life i. 3 Link in a reproductive chain 
of being. fod. ‘The chain of proof is complete. : 

b. of individual facts, acts, events, or the like. 

1696 Wuiston The. Earth wu. (1722) 184 Purely Mathe- 
matical Propositions are demonstrated by a chain of deduc- 
tions. 1719 Younc Revenge wv. i, Day buries day ; month, 
month; and year the year; Our life is but a chain of many 
deaths. 1789 Bentnam Princ, Legisl, i. § 11 A chain of 

roofs must have their commencement somewhere. 1871 

REEMAN Norv. Cong. (1876) IV. xx. 571 A strange chain 
of events. 1885 Sir ee Baccattay in Law Times Rep. 
LII. 672/1 The Act provides fora coinplete chain of trustees. 

5. A continuous linear series of material objects : 

&. of objcets purposely conneetcd, or connect- 


ing points in a line. 


1791 Smraton Edystone L. (1793) 197 The Chain of | 


triangles from the Edystone to .. Plymouth, for ascertain- 
ing their distance trigonometrically. 1810 Henry “lent. 
Chem, (1826) 1. 168 Another modification of the apparatus, 
which may be called the Chain of Cups, was proposed by 
Volta, 1838 A/urray’s Handbk. N. Germ. 464 By ineans of 
the chain of steamers now navigating the Rhine. 1870 
Rotieston Anim. Life 132 The chain of nerve ganglia. 

b. of objects naturally disposed in a linear 
series (with eonnexion actual or imagined). 

1695 Woopwarp Nat, Hist. Earth mi, i. (1723) 172 The 
Andes, that prodigious Chain of Mountains. 1748 Asson's 
Voy. 1. v. 458 The Ladrones..an extensive chain of Islands. 
1808 Aled. Frni, XIX. 41x The vibrations will pass .. by 
the chain of bones, to the Membrana Fenestra: Ovalis. 
1813 BAKEWELt /utrod, Geol. 57 The most extensive moun- 
tain chains haye a northern and southern direction. 1867 
W. W. Smvtu Coal § Coal-mining 87 South of the St. 
Lawrence and the great chain of lakes. 1883 Liovp £40 § 
Fi, I. 218 A chain of undulating hills. 

ce. Short for sountain-chain (as in b). 

1830 Lye. Princ. Geol. 1. 277 A submarine chain extend- 
ing from Boulogne to Folkestone. 1846 Grote Greece 
(1862) II. i. x ‘The chain called Olympus. 1872 Raymonp 
Statist. Mines as 152 A southerly continuation of 
the Humboldt chain. 

d. Ladies chain (¥r.chaine des dames|: a part 
of the second figure in a quadrille. 

1869 Eng. Mech, 3 Dec. 271/3 Performing with his partner’ 
a ‘ladies’ chain’ in their fantastic quadrille. 

II. Specifie uses. 

6. A ehain or similar construction used as a 
barrier to obstruct the passage of a bridge, street, 
river, the entrance into a harbour, ete.; a boom. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 569 For other wey is fro the 
gatis none, Of Dardanus, there opyn is the cheyne. 1523 

n, Berners /7eéss. 1, cecexxyi. 748 The chenesse of every 
strete taken downe and brought tnto the palayes. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 19 Malpas of London drewe the 
cheynne of London brygge. 1697 Dampisr Voy. (1729) I. 223 
There was a Chain of great Trees placed cross the Creek... 
we were afterwards near half an hour cutting the Boom or 
Chain. 1720 Burcnett Naval Trans. 1. xix. 400 The 
Dutch. .broke their way through, and burnt the three sbips 
which lay to defend the Chain. 

7. A chain fixed to a door-post, which serves to 
secure a house door within when slightly opened. 

1839 Dickens Nich. Nick. liti, * Top bolt ’ muttered Arthur, 
fastening ashe spoke,‘ bottom bolt—chain—bar—double-lock 
—and key.’ 1862 THackeray Philip 11. xix, Mary came 
down stairs, and opened the hall-door, keeping the chain 
fastened, and asked him what he wanted. 

8. Part of a curb or bridle. 

1617 MarKHam Cavadé. n. 14 The Cavezan..in fashion ofa 
Chaine, & in our English phrasc commonly called theChaine. 

A measuring line, used in land-surveying, 
formed of one hundred iron rods called links 
jointed together by eyes at their ends. 

At first chains of varying length were used or proposed ; 
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put that described by Gunter in 162, is the one now adopted 5 
it measures 66 fect or 4 poles, divided into 100 links. 

1610 W. Fouxincuam Art of Survey To Rdr. 1 ‘The 
Beaine and Chaine balke no Truthes, nor blaunch Vn- 
truthes. . 1624 Gunter Descr. Sector, &¢. in Penny Cycl. 
VI. 462/2 We may measure the length and breadth by 
chains, each chain being four perches in length, and divided 
into 100 links. 1669 Sturmy Alaviners Mag. u. v. i. 3 ‘The 
Chains now used and in most esteein among Surveyors are 
Three. ‘The first I will name is Mr. Rathborn’s..and that 
of Mr. Gunter’s..this year Mr. Wing hath described a 
chain of 20 Links ina Perch. 1790 Burke Fr. Nev. Wks. 
V. 312 An accurate land-suryeyor, with his chain, sight, and 
theodolite. r80xr Hutron Course Math. (1828) 11. 54 Land 
is neasured with achain, called Gunter’s Chain. .of roo equal 
links; and the length of each link is therefore. .7-92 inches. 


b. A chain’s length, as a lincal measure, equal 


to 66 feet, or 4 poles. 

An area of ten chains in length by one in breadth, or 
100,000 square links =an acre. ; 

1661 S. Pakrrince Doub. Scale Prop. qo Let a piece of 
land be 36 poles broad, and the length 23 chains and an half. 
174g Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v. Surveying, \t contains 12 
Chains, 5 Links. 1850 Maynew Lond. Labour (ed, 2) IIL. 333 
(Hoppe) The London and North. Western .. in its long and 
hranching extent of 477 miles 353 chains. 

10. Arch. <A bar of iron, ete. built into walls 
to increase their cohesion; see also charn-bond, 
-fimber in 19, CHAIN-PLATE 2. 

1764 Watson in PAit, Trans. LIV. 217 In edifices of this 
kind, for additional strength, the builders employ bars of 
iron, connected together in such a manner as their exigen- 
cies require; and these, though they have no links, are 
denominated chains. 1842 Gwitt Archit. (1876) § 1495 
‘There are other means [for uniting the voussoirs] ., such as 
dowels and cramps .. these are far better than the chains 
and ties of iron introduced by the moderns, 

IL, J“, Short for CHarn-suor. 

1804 Monson in Wellesley’s Disp. 544 A most tremendous 
discharge of round, grape, and chain, from their guns. 

+12. Short for CHaIn-pump. Obs. 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1750/4 An Engine that delivers .. 
more Water than the Chain, and with greater Kase. 

18. IWeaving. The longitudinal threads in a 
woven fabric; the warp. (Soin F.and Ger. App. 
sometimes misused for woof; cf. Cotgr. ‘chaine de 
drap, the woofe of cloth; the thread which in 
weauing runs ouercrosse it’.) 

sda C. Kane Brit. Merch. UW. 17 All worsted Chains, and 
only the Shute of Woollen-Varns. 1774 Act 14 Gro. f//,¢. 
25 [aking the Biers out of the Chains and withholding Part 
of the Woof or Abb Yarn delivered tothem, 1810 J. ‘I’. in 
Risdon’s Surv. Devon Introd. 25 The one [yarn]. .forms the 
ehain or woof, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 1110 The longitu. 
dinal threads, which are to form the chain of the web. 
Lid. 1113 The European loom .. [has] a warp-beain, round 
which the chain has been wound. 

14. Naut. A contrivance used to carry the lower 
shrouds of a mast outside the ship’s side, and by 
thus widening the basis of support to increase the 
firmness of the mast. 

a. The part which secures the shroud to the 
ship’s side, now commonly called CHAIN-PLATE, 

1627 Carr. Smita Seaman's Gram. v. 20 The Chaines are 
strong plates of iron fast bolted into the Ships side by the 
Chaine-waile. 1769 in Fatconer Dict. Martne, _¢1850 
Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 105 Chain or chains, the links of 
iron which are connected to the bindings that snrround the 
dead-eyes of the channels. They are secured to the ship’s 
side by a bolt through the toe-link, called the chain-dolt. 


b.//. The assemblage of chain-wale, chain-plates, 
dead-eyes, etc., which form the contrivanee to cx- 
tend the basis of the shrouds ; usually qualified, as 
Jore-, main-, mizen-chains, according to the mast. 
in the chains: standing upon the chain-wale 
between two shrouds (whence the leadsman heaves 


the hand-lead). 

1720 De For Capt. Singleton xi. (1840) 193 To board her 
[a ship). .at her fore-chains on one side. 1825 H. Gascoicne 
Nav. Fame 52 In each Main-chains an able seaman stands, 
With well coil’d line and plummet in his hands. 1836 
Marryat A/idsh. Easy xiii. 45 Climbed up the fore chains, 
and found the deck einpty. ; 

15. The connexion in a galvanic battery. 

1802 Med. Frnt. VII. 318 ‘These phenomena, however, 
only take place the moment the Galvanic chain is shut, or 
when it is suffered to remain shut .. If the opposite action, 
occasioned at the moment the chain is separated, had en- 
tirely supplanted. .the former. 

16. The series of bubbles on the surface of the 
water marking the course of an otter. 

1865 G. Berxevey Life & Recol?. 11. 317, 1 at once ob- 
served the ‘Chain’ or bubbles of an otter. 

IIL. Attrib. and Comé. 

17. attrib. Of chains; chain-like ; of the nature 
of chain-mail (cf. 19). 

¢1428 in Hanrpole's Psalter: This same sauter in all degre 
is the self in sothnes That ly3t at hampole in surte .. Par it 
Wt in cheyn bondes. 1886 Riwer Haccarp A’. Solomon's 
Atines xv. 240 We managed to get off the chain shirts. 

18. General combs., as chain-line, -maker, -mak- 
ing, -shop,-verse, way; chain-drooped, -swung, adjs. 

1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes x1, A *chain-droop'd lamp was 
flickering by each door. 1880 Athenxunt 10 rage 6 The 
position of the water-mark and the direction of the chain- 
lines, which are uniformly the saine in every sheet of laid 
paper. 1860 Offic. Report in Merc. Mar, Mag. VII. 141 

Chain-makers, shipowners. 1886 Pall fall G. 27 Aug. 11/1 
The 2,500 chainmakers of both sexes who went out on strike 
on the 7th inst. /érd. *Chainmaking is only possible by 
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skilful hand-labour. 1887 Daily News 18 June 3/2 Mr. 


Matthews. .said the wages in the chaimmaking trade. .were 
probably not more on the average than 7s. per week. 1886 
Pail Mall G. 27 Aug. 11/2 Working for some hours in the 
*chain-shops. 1820 Kyars Ode Psyche 33 No incense sweet 
From “chain-swung censer teeming. 1597 8 Be. Han. Sad. 
Postser., Ariosto. .whose *chaine-verse, to which he fettereth 
himselfe. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2573'4 A plain Silver *Chain 
Watch. 5 

19. Spceial combs.: chain-argument Logic, 
a sorites: chain-armour = chata-matl; chain- 
belt, (@.) sce quot.; (@.) a chain adapted as a 
belt for transmitting power; chain-boat (see 
quot.) ; chain-bolt, (@.) Nau?. onc of the bolts 
by which chain-plates are fastened to the ship’s 
side ; (6.) the bolt or knob at the end of a door. 
chain (see 7); chain-bond (Arch.), a chain or 
tier of timber built in a brick-wall to increase 
its stability and cohesion (sec 10); ‘+ chain- 
bridle, a bridle with a chain (see 8); + chain- 
bullet = CHAIN-SHOT; chain-coupling, a secon 
dary coupling, consisting of chains and hooks, 
between railway carriages or trucks, which acts in 
case of anyaccident to the primary coupliug; chain- 
gang, a gang or number ‘of convicts chained to- 
gether while at work, etc., to prevent escape ; 
chain-guard, a mechanism in watches to prevent 
over-winding ; chain-harrow, a harrow compor«d 
of chain-work ; chain-hook, (a.) a hook fixed toa 
chain; (¢.) Naw?, ‘an iron rod with a handling-eye 
at one end, and a hook at the other. for hauling 
the chain-cables about’ (Smyth); +chain-lace, 
?lace made with chain-stitch; chain-lightning, 
lightuing which appears to form a long zig-zag or 
broken line; see also quot. 1885; chain-loeker 
(Naut. , the receptacle for storing the chain-cable , 
chain-mail, mail or body-armour made of inter- 
laced links or rings ; chain-man, the bearer of the 
measuring chain in surveying; chain-moulding, 
an ornamental moulding imitating chains; chain- 
pier, a promenade pier, supported by chains like 
achain-bridge ; chain-pin, an iron pin or ‘arrow’ 
used in marking distances in measuring with the 
chain; chain-pulley, a pulley having depressions 
in its periphery to fit the links of a chain with 
which it is worked; chaiu-rule, a rule of arith- 
metic. by which is found the relation of equiva- 
lence between two numbers for which a chain of 
intervening equivalents is given, as in Arbitration 
of Exchanges; chain-saw (Sz7g.), a vertcbrated 
saw forming a chain, having hook and handle at 
eithcr extremity; chain-sling (Mau/.\, a chain 
fitted to encircle a large article, for hoisting or 
lowering; chain-smith, a mechanic whose trade 
is to make chains; chain-snake, a species of 
lizard, allied to the Slow-worm; chain-syllogism 
=chain-argument; echain-timber = chain-bond. 
chain-towing, a system of towing vessels in rivers, 
ete., by means of a chain or cable lying along the 
bed of the river which is wound over a drum on 
board the vessel; chain-well = chatn-locker; 
chain-wheel, (a) 2 whccl used with a chain for 
the transmission of power ; (é.)a machine for utiliz- 
ing water-power, which is an inversion of the 
chain-pump, the descending water pressing upon 
the plates or buckets and so driving the machinery 
Also CHAINBRIDGE, -CABLE, -PUMP, etc. 

1860 Arr. THomson Laws Th. 200 The German title [for 
Sorites] *chain-argument (Aed¢fenschluss). a1997 Halpolt. 
ana xy. 9 The *chain, or ring armour was that used in the 
Middle Ages. 1851 H. Mrvvitte H’ha/e xlv. 293 The dol- 
phin was drawn in chain-armor like Saladin’s. 1794 Ww. 
Fetton Carriages (1801) I. 217 The *chain-belt is a contriv- 
ance to fix round the trunk, which it locks to the platform. 
1794 Xigging & Sea. 1. 164 *Chain-boat, a large boat fitted 
with a davit over its stem, and two windlasses, one forward, 
and the other aft, in the inside. It is used for getting up 
mooring-chains, anchors, etc. ¢ 1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 
103 *Chain-dolt, a large bolt to secure the chains of the 
dead-eyes, for the purpose of securing the mast by the 
shrouds. 1880 BuackMore £vrema xxi. (Hoppe) He.. 
politely put the chain-bolt on the door when he retired to 
take advice. 1876 Gwitt, Archi¢. Gloss. s.v. Bond, The 
term *chain bond is sometimes applied to the bond timbers 
formerly placed in one or more tiers in the walls of each 
story of a building, and serving not only to tie the walls 
together during their settlement, but afterwards for nailing 
the finishings thereto. 16g0 J. Mackenzie Siege London- 
derry 2/2 Some of their Clergy also .. procured several 
*Chain-bridles to be made. 1636 Heywoop Challenge 
Beautie 1. Wks. 1874 V. 26 My friend and I Like two 
*chaine-bnllets, side by side, will’ fly Thorow the jawes of 
death. 1649 G. Dante. Trinarch., Hen. IV, cccv, Chaine- 
Bullets of his will Run through all Streets, and in the 
Waft, they kill. 18g8 Gen. P. THomrson Audi Alt, Il. 
Ixxx. 37 How nearly the felon and the *chain-gang are 
allied. 1882 Harfer's Mag. Dec. 49/1 Chain-gangs of con- 
victs are brought out from the prison. 1884 F. Britten 
Watch & Clock. ee [The] *Chain Hook .. {is] the hook 
fixed at each end of the chain to attach it to the fusee and 
the barrel. 1578 Richmond. Wills (1853) 279, Vij own. of 
*chean lace, viljs. vjd. 1598 Forio, Cadenelie, little chaines, 
chaine-lace or chaine-stich 1882 J. Parner Afost. Life 
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I, 148 No man can_report “chain lightning. 1885 Daily 
Tel, 28 Dec. 7/2 ‘Chain lightning" [is] a strong foreign 
spirit. 182za Scott .Viged iii, ‘It's not made of iron, I] wot, 
nor my claithes of “chenzie-mail.’ 1835 Kixcstey Heroes 
iv. 137 Clothed from head to foot in steel chain-mail. 1862 
Smues Engineers 111. 157 Accompanied by an assistant 
anda “chainman. a 186 Sack Bvay Atse. V. 359 (Hoppe) 
On the *chain-pier of Bigiton, 1846 Barrran tr. Jfa/- 
gaigne’s Surg. x. 184 You may use the ordinary or *chain- 
saw. 1862 Afed. Times 11. 264 Plate of TI. Matthew's 
chain-saw. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxix. 402 Away went 
one of our *chain-slings, and she fell back. 1736 Mortimer 
in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 256 Anguis annulatus, the 
*Chain-Snake. 1870 Bowen oot vii. 222 The complex 
abbreviated reasoning thus formed is called a *Chain- 
Syllogism, or Sorites. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 
582 *Chain-timber, in brick building, a timber of large 
dimensions placed in the middle of the height of a story, 
for imparting strength. 1874 Knicut Dict. Afech. 1. 521/2 
The *chain-towing system was first tried in France in 1732. 
1845 Athenxum: a 118 ‘The enormous chain and “chain- 
wheel for driving the screw. 

Chain (tféin), v. Forms: 4-3 cheyne, chyne, 
4-7 chayne, 5 cheyn-yn, 6 oheine, 6-7 chaine, 
6- chain. [f. prec. sh. in various senses. French 
has chafner only with the meaning ‘to meastire 
with a chaiu’, but exchafner is cited in Littré from 
the 11th c.; eschain barely appears in late ME.] 

1. /rans. To bind, fasten, secure, with a chain. 

1393 Lanot. P. Pl. C. xxi. 287 Barre we be 3ates, Cheke 
we and cheyne we. 1593 Suaxs. 2 //en, I’/, v. i. 203 The 
rampant Beare chain'd to the ragged staffe. 1667 Mitton 
fae is 1.210 The Arch-fiend lay Chain'd on the burning 
Lake. 1856 Emerson Fug. Traits xii. Wks. (Bohn) II. ie 
The books in Merton Library are still chained to the wall. 
1882 J. H. Brunt ef Ch. Eng. 11. 305 He was chained to 
the stake. 

b. transf. and fig. 

138. Wycuir Sern, Sel. Wks. 11. 367 Whanne that rijtwis- 
nesse is cheyned to God and al his creaturis. 1398 ‘'revisa 
Barth, De P. Riv xxvi.11495' 135 The sholders ben nede- 
full to bynde and cheyne togyders the bones of the breste. 
rsor Suaks, Two Gent. 1.i. 3 Wer't not affection chaines 
thy tender dayes To the sweet glaunces of thy honour'd 
Loue. 1795 Soutnry Yoan of Arc 1.215 A hair that chains 
to wretchedness The slave who dares not burst it. 1858 
J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 143 The mind given up to pas- 
sion, or chained to self... dwells .. in the dark and terrible 
abyss. 1876 Trevetvan WJacauéay 1. ix. 131. 

2. To fetter or confine with a chain or chains; 
to put in chains. 

©1440 Vork Myst. xxx. 212 We charge you pat chorle be 
wele chyned. ¢1440 Prowp, Parv. 72 Cheynyn or put yn 
cheynys, cathevo. 1591 Suaxs. 1 (fen, V7, 1. iii. 39, 1 will 
chayne these Legges and Armes of thine. ¢1850 rad. 
Nights (Ruldg.' 499 They chained him, and put handeuffs 
and fetters on hin. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle So's C. x. 86 
Buying men and women, and chaining them, like cattle! 


b. fig. To fetter, confine, bind; to restrain. 

1377 Lanai. 2. PY. B. 1.192 Chastite wib-oulen charite 
worth cheyned in helle. 1393 Cuavcer Jarfage 14 But 
thilke doted foole .. hath levere Y-cheyned [v.x. ychyned, 
ychayned] be, than out of prisoncrepe. c1440 Fork Afyst. 
xxxn.278 The payment chenys be with-all, The thar no 
nodir comenaunte craue, 1593 Suaxs, Luer. goo Or free 
that soul which wretchedness hath chain’d, 1634 Mitton 
Comtus 660 1f 1 but wave this wand, Your nerves are all 
chained up in alabaster. 1870 L. Morss Epic /adrs 1. 
(1883) 53 Horror chained My parting footsteps. 1879 STAINER 
Music of Bible 167 Until such a system came into existence 
music was chained up within the narrowest limits. 

3. To obstruct or close with a chain. 

1603 Knotres Hist, Turks (J.), The admiral seeing the 
mouth of the haven chained .. durst not attempt to enter. 
€ 1630 Rispon Surv, Deron § 192 (1810) 203 The haven is.. 
chained over when need requireth. 1674 in Picton L'fool 
Munic. Rec, (1883) 1. 286 His new intended street .. shall 
not be chained or obsiructed against any of the towne. 


+4. To surround like a chain; to emhrace. Oés. 


1606 Suaxs. Ant. § C/.1v. vili.1q Oh thou day o’ th’ 
world, Chaine mine arm’d necke. 


5. To measure with a (snrveyor’s) chain. 

1610 W. Fotkincnam Art Survey ui. v. 55 Extende lines 
from each station. .(chayning the Bad palling onely’ 

G. To secure (a door) with the chain; aéso/. to 
‘put on the chain’. 

1839 Dickens Nich. Nick. Iwi, Ralph .. chained the door 
to prevent the possibility of his returning secretly by means 
of his latch key. 1886 Baninc-Goutp Crt. Royal I. v. 59 
* Joanna..lock and chain after the gentleman.’ 

7. Arch, To bind (masonry) with a chain: cf. 
Cian sé. 10, 


1844-75 Gwitt Archit. u. iii. § 18. 962 A large number of | 


steeples would .. be found to have been well chained with 
timber or with metal. 

+Chainage,. O¢s. [f Cnatn s6.+-acE; cf. 
VF. chainage.] a. A fastening with a chain; chain- 
ing. b. ?A fee due for the use of mooring-chains, 
etc., in a harbour. 

1611 Cotcr., Enchainnure, a chayning .. chaynage. 1691 
T. Hfate] Acc. New Invent. p. 95 The Chainage of Ships 
belongs to the Admiral. 

Chai'n-bri:dge. A suspension-bridge sup- 
ported hy chains or jointed rods of wrought iron, 
which hang in a curve between two elevated points 
of support. 

1818 J. Axverson (¢i#/r), A Design 
be thrown over the Firth of Forth at ueensferry. 1836 
Penny Cycl. V. 413/1 The Menai or Beaumaris Chain 
Bridge. 1846 G.N.Waicnt Cream Sci, Knowl, 60 Suspen- 
sion or chain-bridges are employed, supported hy tension- 
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rods hung from continuous suspension chains fastened into 
highly elevated piers built on either bank. 

Chai‘n-ca‘ble. A ship’s cable formed of a 
chain. Also afirid. mei 

So called on coming into more general use in the early 

art of this century, to distinguish it from the ordinary 
me cable; now that it has almost entirely superseded 
the latter, ‘cable’ alone generally means chain-cable. — 

1830 Maravat Aing’s Own xix, His nerves were like a 
chain-cable. 1839 ‘Trirtwatt Greece VI. 1. 200. 1848 
Dickens Dombey ix, Chain-cable forges. 

Chained (t/aind), f/. a. [f. Cuain +-zp.] 

1. From the vh.: Made fast, bound, closed, con- 
nected, united, with (or as with) a chain,; fettered. 

1613 CuarMan Rev, Bussy a Amb. w, Chained shot. 1637 
Rutnerroro Left, cciv. (1882) 345 He hath left mea chained 
man. 1660 InceLo Sentiv. & Urania (1682) 1. 181 (The 
assailants) set upon the chain‘d-bridge. 1684 Lond, Gaz. 
No. 1979/1 Chained Bullets made at Brescia. 1816 Byron 
Parisina xiii, While Hugo raised his chained thands, 
Tyxpat Glac. 1. § 3. 244. : 

2. From the sb.: Fitted, provided, or adorned 
with a chain or chains. 

1552 Hutort, Chayned, forguatus. %6a7 Cart. Smitn 
Seaman's Gram. ii, 8 In great ships they use chained 
pumps. @1796 Burns Meg o' the Alill, A fine pacing horse 
wi’ a clear chained bridle, 18.. Sara Mfrs. Mellor's Diam., 
({He] was highl y curled. .chained, pinned, and locketed. 

3. Of lightning: Having the form of a chain or 
jointed line. 

1859 Ai! ¥". Round No. 17. 400 Lightning. .now and then 
‘chained ' or ‘forked’ was visible. 

+Chainet, Obs. rare. [ad. F. chafnette, dim. 
of chafne Cuain.] A small chain; a chainlet. 

1643 Favine Theat. Hon. m1, xvii. 560 From his tongue 
were extended forth small chainets of gold, 

Chaining (t{énin), vé/. 56. (ff. Cuan 7. + 
-NG1T] The action of the vb. Cain; putting in 
chains; enchainment ; connexion. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 11, 359 (Matz.) Pe chaynyng 
and teienge of pe grete hound Cer rus, ing Rack 
De P. Rv. xxviii. (1495) 138 The ouer cheynynge of the 
honde hath thre bones that entre in to the holownes of the 
armes. 1583 Grindal’s Will Wks. 14843) 459 Ten pounds 
towards the clasping, bossing and chaining of the same 
[books} 1661 G. Bisnorr (/iz/e), New England Judged .. 
a brief relation of the Sufferings of the People called 
Quakers .. wherein the Cruel..Bonds and Imprisonments, 

Beatings and Chainings .. are shortly tonched. 


Chainless (t/é-nlés’, a. [f. Cuan sb. + -LEss.] 
Withont chain or chains; unchained. foetre. 
1816 Byron Son. Chrllon, Eternal Spirit of the chainless 


Mind! 1850 Buackiz Aischydus 1. 213 Free and chainless, 
Wild and reinless. 


Chainlet 1{2-nlét). 
suff.] A little chain. 

1805 Scott Last Afinstr. vi. iv, Spurs, and ringing chain- 
lets, sound. 1881 Miss Branpow «fsp4. II]. 135 The hand- 
somest of the chains, a cluster of many slender chainlets. 

Chai'n-plate. 

1. Naut. [see Cuain sb. 14.) One of the strong 
links or plates of iron fastened to the ship's side 
under the chainwale, to which the shrouds are 
secured. 

169a in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1, xiv. 64 Main 
Chains and Chain Plaits. 1769 Farconer Diet. Marine 
(1789) Cadenes de Aanbans, the chains of the shrouds, the 


chain-plates, 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 106 We were 
loaded down to the bolts of our chain-plates. 


2. Arch, One of a series of connected plates built 
into the walls of a hnilding to give it greater sta- 
bility; cf Chany sd, 10. 

14a Gwitt lrchit. (1876) § 1882 The best remedy against 
this inconvenience [settlement of the foundation] is to tie 
the walls together by the means of chain plates, 

Chain-pump. A machine for raising water by 
means of an endless chain; most commonly the 
chain passes in its npward course through a tuhe, 
and raises the water by means of disks or valves 
which fit the tube ; sometimes the chain has simply 
a number of buckets or cups, by which the water 
is lified to lhe top and there einptied out. 

a1618 Rarrich Jue, Shipping 16 e Chaine pumpe, 
which takes up twice as much water as the ordinary did. 
_ Arcuer in Naval Chron. X{. 288 The chain pump was 
choaked, 1830 Marrvat Aizg’s Own xix, He requires the 
chain-pumps to be manned. 

Chai‘n-shot. A kind of shot formed of two 

balls, or half-balls, connected hy a chain, chiefly 
used in naval warfare to destroy masts, rigging, 
and sails ; a shot or discharge of this. Also fig. 
, iste Sipney Afol, Poetrie (Arb.) 55 Thys argument. .is.. 
indeed, a chaine-shot against all learning. 1591 Horsey 
Trav. (1857) 186 Everie shipe caries cannon and .. powder 
[and] cheyne-shott, 1627 Cart. Saitn Seaman's Grant, 
xiv. 67 Chaine shot .. contriued round as ina ball, yet will 
spred in flying their full length in bredth. 1642 Funrer 
Holy & Prof. St. u. vii. 73 Dilemma’s, two-edged swords 
that cut on both sides; Sorites, chain-shot. 1660 INcELO 
Bentiv, & Urania (1682) 1, 184 A chain'd-shot .. cut off 
Atheophilus his main Mast in the middle. 1708 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3878/4 The Admiral .. had his Leg broke by a Chain- 
Shot. 1850 Prescorr Pers T1.277 He was hit by a chain. 
shot from an arquebuse. 


Chain-stitch. 1. Inneedlework: A kind of 
omamental stitch resembling the liuks of a chain; 


the work so produced, chain-work. 
1598 Fiorio, Cadenedle .. chaine-lace or chaine-stitch. 


1860 


[f. CHain sé, + -LET dim. 


CHAIR. 


1640 J. Tayior (Water P,) Praise of Needle Pref., Fine 
Ferne-stitch, Finny-stitch, New-stitch, and Chain-stitch. 
1820 Hazuitt Leet. Dram, Lit. 266 His figures are wrought 
in chain-stitch. 1876 Rock 7ext. Faér, 83. 

2. In a sewing-machine: A stitch produced by 
looping the upper thread, when only oue is used, 
into itself on the under side of the article sewn, or 
by using a second thread to engage the loop of the 
upper thread; as distinguished from the lock- 
stitch ; also affrzé., asin ‘a chaiu-stitch machiue ’. 

1867 Gd. Words 419/2. The sewing-machine .. There are 
some which make what is termed the chain-stitch; they are 
useful for simpler work, such as hemmipg. 

Chai'n-wale. Naut. [f. Cuain 56. 14+WALE.] 
A strong piece of timber secured outside the ship's 
side, almost ahreast hut somewhat behind the 
mast, whose lower shrouds it serves to extend aud 
secure; now usually corrupted into CHANNEL 50.2. 

1612 Cotcr., Port 'anbans, chaine-wales. 16a7 Carr. 
Suitu Seaman's Gram, ii. 6 The chaine waile is a broad 
timber set out amongst them, a little aboue where the 
chaines and shrouds are fastened together to spread the 
shrouds the wider the better to succour the masts. 1704 J. 
Hanes Lex. Techn. sv. Fishes, The Anchor is haled up 
to the Ships Bow, or Chainwale, 1867 SuvtH Sailor's 
Word-bk., Chains, properly Chain-wales, or Channels. 

Chai‘n-work, chain work. 

1. Ornamental work, in sculpture, etc., resemb- 
ling chains. 

1551 Bisce 1 Adugs vii. 17 And whopes cf chayne-worcke 
for the heed peces. 1611 #dfa., Wreathes of chaine worke, 
for the chapiters. 1720 De For Caft. Singleton ii. (1840) 
35 One of the bracelets [was] of chain-work, 1815 Moore 
Lalla R, (1862) 7 But a light, golden chain-work round 
her hair, 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. II. iti. § 31 ‘The.. 
archivolts enriched with studded chainwork. 

2. Work consisting of metal rings or links inter- 
twined so as to form a net-work, 

1864 Times 5 July (L.) The efficiency of iron chain-work 
as a defensive armour for ships of war, 1874 BourTe.t 
Arms & Arm. vii. 107 The body armour is a shirt. .formed 
of interwoven rings, or chain-work, 1886 Riper Haccarn 
K. Solomon's Mines xv. 240 We examined the armour.. 
Te was the most beautiful chain work we had ever seen, 

3. A texture formed hy knitting or looping with 
a single thread, as in the manufacture of hosiery. 

1833 Brewstea Nat. Magic xi. 289 The article Chain- 
work in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts 11.813 Hosiery. .1s composed of a single thread united 
or looped together in a peculiar manner, which is called 
stocking-stitch, and sometimes chain-work. 

Chaip, ohs. Sc. form of Cneap sé, 

Chaip, var. of CHAPE v. Obs. to escape. 

Chair (tfé-1 , sd. Forms: 3 chaere, 4 cheiere, 
chajer, 4-5 chaier(e, chayer(e, 5 chaiare, chare, 
achayer, oheyer, cheare, chayr, 5-7 chayre, 6 
cheyar, 6-7 chaire, 7- chair. [ME. chaere, 
chatere, a. OF. chaére (western and Anglo-Fr.), 
chaiere (=Pr. cadera, cadeira, Cat. cadira, OSp. 
cadera, Pg. cadeira):—L. eate‘dra, cathedra seat, 
a, Gr. xa@éSpa, sce CATHEDRA. Cha-1é-re was the 
regular OF, phonetic descendant of cat-c'd-ra; it 
was in Eng. also orig. of three syllables, afterward 
reduced to two cha‘-yer, and finally (? under later 
F. influence) to one, chair. Yn the dialects it is still 
commonly of two, as Sc, cha-yer (t[#yar). In mod. 
Fr, the phonctie variant chaise (see Cuatse) has 
taken the popular senses, while chaire is restricted 
to the ecclesiastical or professorial cathedra.} 

1. A seat for one person (always implying more 
or less of comfort and ease); now the common 
name for the movahle four-legged seat with a rest 
for the back, which constitutes, In many forms of 
gudeness or elegance, an ordinary article of house- 
hold furniture, aud is also used in gardens or wher- 
ever it is usual to sit. 7o sake a chair: to take 
a seat, be seated. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT, 9954 A tron of iuor graid. Was neuer 
yeitt king ne kaiser, Pat ever sait in sli{c] chaier (G, chayer, 
7. chaiere, F. cheiere]. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 321 Up a 
chaere he(Cnut]sat adoun, al vp beseesonde. 1384 Wycur 
Matt, xxi. 12 He turnyde lounthe bordis of chaungeris, 
and the chaiers of men sellynge culueris, 1384 — Song of 
Sol. iii.g A chazer. .ofthe trees of Liban. ¢1g00 MAUNDEV. 
xxill. a setien himin a Chayere. c1450 Nominale 
in Wr.-Wdlcker 723 Hee cathedra,achare. c 1450 Aferlin 
xxi. 362 He sholde do sette ther a cheyer. 1553 Even 
Treat, New Ind, (Arb.) 40 Tables, coberdes, cofers & 
chayres, 1555 — Decades W. Ind. 1. v.(Arb.) 85 Thynges 
necessary to bee vsed, as cheyars. 1564 Hawarp Gigey 
iv. 39 In acchaire fast besides him, 1601 Suaxs. Adl's IWe// 
i. il. 17 Like a Barbers chaire that fits all buttockes. va 
Steere Lying Lover 11. (1747) 36 Set chairs and the Bohea 
Tea and leave us. 19751 Jounson Aamb/, No. 141 P 10 
Mistaking a lady's lap for my own chair, 1753 Scots 
Alag. XV. 36/a She.. desired me to take a chair. 1840 
Marryat Poor Jack xlvi, Take a chair. 1870 Mrs. Gas- 


KELL Cranford viii. 116 The chairs were all a-row against 
the walls, 


b. With various suhstantives or adjs, indicating 
the nature, material, purpose, ete., as ded-, bed- 
room, camp, cane, compass, folding, garden, 
hall, kitchen, leather, library, lobby, obstetrical, 
office, rocking, swinging, Turkey, wheel-chair; 
tereat-chair (dial. éig-chair), an arm-chair. 


CHAIR. 


Also ArM-, Batu (56.2), CURULE-, Fasy-, ELBow- 
CHAIR. 

1680 Baret Ad. C 295 A compasse chaire ; halfe a circle, 
hemicyclus. 1711 STEELE Sect. 52% 3 An easy chair..at 
the upper End of the Table. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 72 
P4 The great Elbow-chair which stands at the uppe end 
of the Table. 1737 Ozett, Xabdelais V. 220 Easy Leather: 
Chairs made... with... Springs. 1790 J. C. Smyta in Med. 
Commun. 11.477, 1 .. found him .. sitting in a great chair. 
1 H. Hunter tr. St. Prerve's Stud, Nat, (1799) U1. 539 

aving requested the indulgence of an easy chrir at the 
sittings of the French Academy..the King, instead of one 
easy chair, sent forty to the Academy. 1830 Gart Lawrie 
7. ww. i. (1849) 145 He sat in the swinging chair. 1841 
THACKERAY Sec, Fust. Ae iii, A servant passes, pushing 
through the crowd a shabby wheel-chair. 


2. fig. & Seat. 


1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. xvi. xxxv, Yf ye wyll tell me 
where your herte is set. In the chayre of sorowe no great 
doubt it is, 1547-64 Bavtowin Alor. Philos. (Palfr.) ix. 4 
Our soules sit in a sure chaire of a certaine expectation. 
1597 Hooker ced, Pol. v. Ixv. §7 Imagination, the only 
storehouse of wit and peculiar chair of memory. 1738 
Wes.ey Psalms i.1 The Persecutor’s Guilt to share Op- 
pressive in the Scorner’s Chair. Z 

b. As an attribute of old age, when rest is tle 


natural condition. 

rgor Suaxs, 1 Hen. V1, ii. 51, Zbid. w. v. § When sap: 
lesse Age, and weake vnable limbes Should bring thy 
Father to his drooping Chaire. an 

3. A seat of authority, state, or dignity; a throne, 
bench, judgement-seat, ete. 

a 1300 [see 1). 

c1g2g A EF. Aliit. P. B. 1218 Nabigo-de-nozar noble in his 
chayer. 1393 Gower Conf. ILI. iv. 125 Ianus with double 
face In his chare hath take his place. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. 
4oo (Add. MS.) Sette hym in the Chayere as doinysman, 
1602 and Pt. Return fr. Parnass, u. i. (Arb. 21 O how it 
greeues my vexed soule to see, Each painted asse in chayre 
of dignitie. 1667 Mitton P. £.1. 764 At the Soldans chair 
Defi'd the best of Panim chivalry. 1757 Grav Bard u. iii, 
Close by the regal chair Fell Thirst and Famine scowl. 
1899 Mactear Celts ix. 146 Holdehn .. was chosen by lim 
as the seat of his episcopal chair. 

b. jig. Place or situation of authority, etc. 

1382 Wyeur Jfa#t. xxiii, 2 Vpon the chaier of Moyses, 
seribis rnd Pharisees seeten, c1qoo Kom, Rose 6891 
‘Uppon the chaire of Moyses‘.. That is the olde testa. 
ment. 1562 J. Hevwoon Prov, § Epigr. (1867) 38 Euery 
man may not syt in the chayre. 1692 WasHinGTon tr. 
Milton's Def. Pop. iii. (1851) 82 He and Tiberius got into 
the Chair by the Tricks and Artifices of their Mothers. 
1859 Tennyson Zuid 1788 He rooted out the slothful officer 
. And in their chairs set up a stronger race, 

4, The seat of a bishop in hts church; hence fr. 
episcopal dignity or anthority. Oés, or arch. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. xl. 28 Seynt peter preched in 
antyoche and ther he made a noble chirche in whiche he 
sate fyrste in his chaier. xg91 Troud, Raigne K. Fohn uw. 
i1611) 109 Treade downe the Strumpets pride, That sits 
vpon the Chaire of Babylon. 1642 Jer. Tavior Episc. 
(1647) 337 S. Peter would have advanc'd him to the Honour 
aad power of the Bishops chaire. 1647 Brevint Sau/ at 
Endor 15 His first Chair, pamely that of Antioch. 17857 
Burke Aéridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 465 Henry.. took , 
measures, not only to humble Becket, but also to lower that 
Chair lof Canterbury). 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
I, vi. 292 Ealdhun now moved his chair to a site nobler than 
that occupied by any other minster in England. 

tb. =SrE. Obs. 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 3 It is the chaire of an Archbishop; 
inhabited for the most by Grecians. 1647 [see 4 a}. 

+5. A pulpit. Ods. 

1648 Mitton Tenure Kings (1650) 45 A charge not per- 
formed by mounting twise into the chair with a formal 
preachment. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. Nt.Cap 1279 
Whether he preach in chair, or print in book. 

6. The seat from which a professor or other 


authorized teacher delivers his lectures. 

¢1449 Prcock Xefr.v. vi. 518 To be rad..in the chaier of 
scolis. 1691 Woop 1th. Oxon. 308 His prudent presiding 
in the Professors chair. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1711) 
III. 219 Our Saviour. .should have taken the chair, and have 
given the Inquisitive World a clear determination concern- 
ing the Question. @1711 Ken //ymnoth, Poet. Wks. 1721 
III. 14 Give that small Insect you contemn, The Chair in 
Porch or Academ. 1876 Green Short Hist. iii. § 4. 129 
English scholars gathered in thousands round the chairs of 
William of Champeaux or Abelard. 

b. Hetice: The office or position of a professor. 

1816 Scotr Antig. xxxi, Fighting his way to a chair of 
rhetoric. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits xii, Wks. (Bohn) I1. 
93 Many chairs and many fellowships are made beds of 
ease. 1875 M. Arnoip £ss. Crit. Pref. 10 note, The author 
had still the Chair of Poetry at Oxford. 

7. A seat of judicial tnqniry ; 2 tribunal. 

1629 Cras. I. in H. Cox /ustit. 1. ix, (1863) 158 Now there 
are so many chairs erected, to make inquiry upon al! sorts 
of men. 1645 Mitton Codast, Wks. (1851) 348 For a Licenser 
is not contented now to give his single leanne but 
brings his chair into the Title leaf; there sits and judges up 
or judges down what book hee pleases. 


8. The seat, and hence the office, of the chief 
magistrate of a corporate town; mayorship. 
Past, above, or below the Chair (of aldermen of the 
City of London): having served or not served as 
Lord Mayor. 

1682 Eng. Elect, See 26 Some _people..did so indus- 
triously stickle for Sir John Moor's Election to the Chair. 
19714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5261/4 The Aldermen below the Chair 
on Horseback in Scarlet Gowns. 175: Cnamsrrs Cycl.s.v. 
Chain, A gold chain, .remains to the person after his bein; 
divested of that magistrature, as a mark that he has passe 
the Chair. 7 Extick Loudon 1V. 263 The judges are 

Vor. IT. 


| 


249 


the lord-mayor, the aldermen past the chair, and the re- 
corder. 1885 J Aiftaker’s Admanack 251 All the above 
have passed the Civic Chair. / 

9. The seat occupied by the person presiding at 
a mecting, from wheuce he directs its business ; 
hence, the office or dignity of chairman of a meet- 
ing, or of the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

In various phrases, as Zo take the charr, to assume the 
position of chairman, which in most cases formally opens a 
meeting; fo put in the chair, to electas chairman; 7x the 
chair, acting as chairman; fo eave or vacate the chair, to 
cease acting as chairman, which marks the close ofa meeting. 

1647 CLarENDON // 7st. Reb, wv. (1843) 118/1 The committee 
of the Commons appointed Mr. Pym to sit in their chair. 
1659 in Burton Diary 11828) IV. 462, I move that your 
Speaker forbear the Chair. 1806 Ave’, Frad, XV. 536 Vhat 
the thanks of this meeting be given to Dr. Brandreth, for 
his cool and patient attention and conduct in the Chair, 1807 
Craaae Newspaper 163 Pleased to guide His little club, 
and in the chair preside. 1848 Macautay //rst. Zing. i, 
John Hampden. .was put into the chair. 

b. Often put for the occupant of the chair, the 
chairman, as invested with its dignity (as the 
throne is for the sovereign), ¢. g. in the cry 
Chair ! Chair! when the authority of the chair- 
man is appealed to, or not duly regarded ; /o 
address the chair, support the chair, etc. 

1658 9 in Burton Davy 23 Mar. (1828) 243 ‘The Chair be: 
haves himself like a Busby amongst so many school-boys. . 
and takes a little 100 eich onhim., 1676-7 Grew Saédfs rx 
Water i. § 1 (Read bef, Royal Soc.), It was referred to Me 
by this Honourable Chair, to examine and produce the 
Experiment. 1837 Dickens Prefw. i, Cries of ‘Order’, 
"Chair', ‘ Ves‘, {No’,'Go on’. 1860 ld 1. Round No. 
46. 473 An amiable discussion hetween the ‘chair’ and an 
. obstinate person at the other end of the room. 1887 
Times 5 Sept. o/2 It can hardly be conceived that the Chair 
would fail to gain the support of the House. 

ce. pi. The chairman and deputy chairman of 


the East India Company. 

1972 Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 344 This seeins to he the scheme 
most approved hy the chairs. 1844 H. H. Wrison rif, 
India 1. 499 Letter fron the Chairs to the Right Hononr- 
ahle Robert Dundas, 16th December, 1808. 

+10. An enclosed chair or covered vehicle for 
one person, carrted on poles by two men; a sedan. 

1634 Six S. Duncombe's Patent for setting up Sedans in 
Pegge Curtal. Misc. 2g0 In many parts beyond the seas the 
people there are ee carried in the streets in chairs that 
are covered. 1647 R. Stavy.ton Yusenal 12 Using. close 
chayres or sedans, 1688 Suapweie Sgr. Adsasia un. ii, Thy 
Mask will cover all. There isa chair below in the Entry 
to carry thee, 1713 Swirt Cadenus & 1°, She .. lik’d 
three footmen to her chair. 17aa STEELE Conse. Lovers 1. 
ii, Calla Chair! 1952 Jounsow A'amdé. No. 195 6 At the 
proper time a chair was called. 1777 Sueripan Trip 
Scaré.u.i, Help the gentleman into a chair, and carry him 
to my house. 1836 J. Mayne S7ler Gun, ‘Vhe belle and 
beau, In chairs and chariots, stop the way. 

+11. A light vehicle drawn by one horse; a 
chaise ; also a particular kind of light chaise sec 
quot. 1795). Oés. 

1783 Scots Mag. XV. 31/2 The profits .. have enabled me 
to set up a one-horse chair. 1761 SterNE 7. Shandy 11, 
xxiv. 124 There is not a greater difference between a single- 
horse chair and madam Pompadour’s v/s a wis. 1795 W. 
Fr.ron Carriages (1801) 11. 184 A chair is a light chaise 
without pannels for the use of parks and gardens, and is a 
hame commonly applied to all light Chaises. 18421 Compe 
(Dr. Syntax) Wife 1. 614 As I please to take the air, Com- 
mand the ponies to a chair, 

12. Ratlways. +a. The support or carriage of 
a rail (cf. CARRIAGE 32 b). Os. b. Aniron or 
steel socket with a deep notch, into which the rail 
is fixed, and by which it ts secured to the sleeper 
or cross-tie. 

1816 Specif. Losk & Stephenson's Patent No, 4067.2 ‘To 
fix both the ends of the rails .. immoveable in or upon the 
chairs or props by which they are supported. 1836 Sir G. 
Heap //ome Tour 204 Each of these sleepers being a 
heavy block of stone, having a small cradle of iron, or chair 
as it is called, rivetted on the top for the purpose of sup- 
porting the rails. 1862 Smires Ang/neers 111, 131 The flat 
base of the chair upon which the rails rested being tilted. 

13. Afi. (See quot.’ 

1802 Mawe Mineral, Derbysh. Gloss. Chair, used in 
drawing up ore orcoal. 

14. Phrase. 70 putin the chair. (slang. 

1864 Soc. Sc. Rev. 1. 408 Some hirers [/.e. drivers of cabs] 
. boast of the number of owners whom they have ‘ put in the 
chair’ or in polite English neglected to pay. 

15. Comb., as chair-back, -bearer, -botioming, 
-caner, cover, -hire, -leg, -maker, -mare, -mending, 
-room, -saddle, -slumber; chatr-ridden, -shaking, 
adjs.; chair-bed, -bedstead, a kind of chair which 
can be unfolded into a bed; + chair-boll, -bow, 
a chair-back; chair-days, old age, when rest in 
a chair is the most natural condition; chair-organ 
(see quots.); chair-rail (see quot.); + chair- 
volant, sedan-chair. Also CHAIRMAN, etc. 

1647 R. Stapyitox Fuvenal 110 *Chair-bearers or Sedan- 
men. 1856 J. Hevwoop Spider § F. Ixxxiv. 20 Vpon 
the *cheyreboll hard beating his fist. 1483 Cath. Angé. 
57 A “chare bowe, /ultrum. 1887 Century Mag. Oct. 
858/2 Broom-making, *chair-bottoming, and the cobbling 
of shoes. 1868 Times 27 Feb., Described as a *chair- 
caner, 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1, (1863) 227 
The ornaments, the reticules, bell-ropes, ottomans, and 
*chair-covers. 1g93 Suaks. 2 /fen. V/, v. ii, 48 In thy 
Reuerence, and thy *Chaire-dayes, thus To die in Ruffian 
battell. 1865 Cornk. Mag. July 38 The end of life is the 


CHAIRMAN. 
‘sere of life’..In Yorkshire it is ‘the chair-day’. 1762 
Gotpsm. Nash 10 Who spend more in “chair hire than 


housekeeping. 1813 A.vaminer 15 Feh, 102/1 J. Finlayson, 
-.“‘chair-maker. 1799 Jane AusTEN Lef/. (1884) I 221 
Price sixty guineas, of which the *chair mare was taken as 
fifteen. 1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 2955/4 Following the Trade 
of *Chairmending in the Streets. 1636-7 Royal Warrant 
in NV. & Q. Ser, i. (1867) XI. 11/2 Our Chapel at Hampton 
Court, and for the making of a newe *Chaire Organ there, 
Conformable to those alreadie made in our Royal! Chapells 
at Whitehall and Greenwiche. 1880 Grove Dict. A/us., 
Chair organ, a correption of Choir organ, in use inthe last 
century, not impossibly arising from the fact that in cathe- 
drals the choir organ often formed the back of the organist’s 
seat, 1842-75 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., "Chair Rail, a piece 
of wood fastened to the wall, to prevent the backs of the 
chairs injuring the plasiering when placed against it. 1885 
Pall Mall G. 28 May 4 (There) sat the mother .. “chair. 
ridden by sciatica. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879: ITI. 14 There 
comes out of the “chayre-room Mrs. Stewart. 1865 Pa/d 
Afadl G. 11 Apr. 11 «A lady on a donkey in one of those 
*chair-saddles which supply the place of side-saddles in the 
south of Spain. 1819 fP Hier Indicator No. 1 *Chair- 
shaking merriment. 1667 Denunam Direct. Painter 1, viii. 
18 Rupert, that knew no fear, hut health did want, Kept 
state suspended in a *Chair volant. 

+ Chair. 52.2 Os. or arch, [Variant of Car, 
assimilated in spelling to prec.; perhaps associated 
with it also in meaning.) A chariot or car. 

1374 Cuatcer Aneel. & Arc. 39 Emelye .. Faire in a 
chare [SArréey A/S. chaier] of golde he with him lad. 
1480 Caxton Céron, Eng, u. 11520) 14/1 Helyas .. was 
lyfted up into paradye..in a chayre. 1494 FABYAN 
Chron. vi, 617 W* great apparayll of chayris and other 
costious ordenaunce for to conueye the forenamed lady 
Margarete into Englande. 1559 T. Bryer in Farr’s 5. 2. 
#tis, (1845) 1. 164 When worthy Web and George Roper 
In Elyes’ chayre to heaucn were sent. ¢163o Druatm. oF 
awrn. Poems Wks. itzit! 6 Phoebus in his chair, In- 
saffroning sea and air. 1697 Deven }’rrg. x. 807 Niphzus, 
whom four coursers drew. hey threw their master head+ 
long from the chair, 1814 Scotr Lal. of /stesy. xiv, Like 
2 prophet’s fiery chair .. travelling the realms of air. 

Chair (tfe-1), v.  [f. Cuarr sé.1] 

1. trans. To place or seat in a chair; esp. to 
install in a chair of attthority. 

tg52 ctc. [see Currep below), 1761 Brit, Alag. U1. 179 
Chairing your speaker for the commons, when he is chosen 
by the house. 1850 P. Crook H'ar of Hats 52 A Guy 
Fawkes figure toitetted and chaired, 1877 Tennyson 
Harold 1. ii. 1).) And thou Chair’d in his ptace. 

b. To place in a chair or on a scat, and cany 
aloft in triumph, as an honour to a favourite, a 
succcssful competitor, and formerly often to the 
successful candidate at a parliamentary election. 

1761 Brit, Mag. 11. 179 The practice of chairing the 
candidate. .still, [ find, obtains among you. 1812 E.vaminer 
19 Oct. 670/2 Were declared duly elected, and were chaired 
through the principal streets. 1822 Amyot Ji indham 1. 
86 wofe. 1844 Disrarir Coningsby v. ii. 192 ‘The day the 
member was chaired. 1857 Hucues Yow Brows 1. vili, 
‘Tom .. was chaired round the quadrangle, on one of the 
hall benches borne aloft by the alecens 

2. To carry or wheel in a chair, 

1886 J. Penpteton fist. Derbysh. 99 Vhe bride, owing 
to her infirmities, had to be chaired 1o thealtar. 

3. To provide with a chatr or chairs. 

1844 Dickens Afart. Chuz. xxvii, The offices were newly 
chaired. 1885 [see Cuatrinc below}. 

Hence Chaired ///. a., Chairing vil. sd. 

1ssz Hutoret, Chayred or stalled, cathedratus. 1996 
CoLeripce Ode Depart. Year, From the chaired gods ad- 
vancing, The Spirit of the Earth made reverence meet. 1997 
Hoccroet tr. Stodberg's Trav. (ed. 2) 11. Ixii. 418 note, The 
chairing of a Westminster election. 1880 Daily News 18 
Sept. 6/4 It was resolved .. that all chaired bards be ap. 
pointed honorary members. 1885 Letsure Hou» Jan. 48/2 
Seldom is a large building erected .. without a visit to 
Wycombe..with a view to the chairing of it. 

Chair, obs. form of CHARE, 

Chair-: see CHar-. 

+Chairie, a. Obs. rare, 
flesh+-¥1.] ? Fleshy. 

1633 W. StrutHer True Happines 62 Like a pulpous or 
chairie root. 

Chairman (t/é1mzn). 

1. The occupier of a chair of authority; spec. 
the person who is chosen to preside over a meeting, 
to conduct its proceedings, and who occupies 
the chair or seat provided for this function. 

1654 Trapr Comm, Yob xxix. 25,1 sate chief, and was 
Chair-man. 1660-1 Peevs Diary 22 Jan., To come..to this 
place..where Sir G. Downing (my late master) was chaire- 
man. 1697 Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) 1V. 254 This day 
the parliament mett here, the earl of Oxford chairman. 
1857 Toutn. Situ Parish 58 It is the duty of the chair- 
man, immediately on taking the chair, to cause the minutes 
of the preceding meeting to be read. 

b. The member of a corporate body appointed 
or elected to preside at its mectings, and in 
general to exercise the chief authority in the con- 


duct of its affairs; the president. 

Chairman of Committees: in either House of Parliament 
the member appointed to preside over it whenever it resolves 
itself into Committee. 

1727-51 CramBers Cycl, s. v. Companies, East India, The 
directors are twenty-four in number, including the chair. 
man and deputy-chairman. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 291 
The committee. .on factory employment, of which Mr. Sadler 
was the mover and chairman. 1887 Morey Cri. Afise. 
III. 306 The chairman of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
Mod. Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
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{app. f. F. chair 


CHAIRMANSHIP. 


2. One whose occupation it is to carry persons 
in chairs or chair-like conveyances ; sfec. the two 
men who carried a sedan-chair. 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1683/4 A tall Blackamore..in a 
Green Doublet and Breeches, with a large Chairmans Coat 
of the same colour, 1703 /éid. 3942/3 Twenty Chairmen, 
with Sedans. 1721Cissea Lady's Last St. y, Chair, Chair! 
(Enter n Chairman) Here: Who calls Chair? 1750 Joun- 
son Rambl. No, 113 P 6 Disputing for sixpence with a 
chairman. 1833 Aci 3 & 4 Will, FV, c 46 § 113 The mis- 
behaviour of coachmen, drivers, chairmen, carters, and 
porters, 28g6 THackeray Newcomes I. 161 When ladies’ 
chairmen jostled each other on the pavement. 

b. One who wheels a Bath-chair. 

1766 Axstry Bath Guide i. 115 But soft—my Chairman's 
at the Door. 1829 Maravat /. JZildmay xvi. A Bath 
chair-man. 1869 Daily Jel. 18 Aug., The invalids .,in 
their Bath chairs .. The chairmen .. zre an honest, genial, 
hard-working set of fellows. 

Chairmanship. [f. prec. + -sHIP.] 

1. The office of chairman or president of a meet- 


ing, a company, corporate hody., etc. 

a puna Afag. OXVL 224 Elevation to the chair- 
enti of the Great Western. ae N, Amer, Rev. 72 
The retirement of Mr. Sumner from the chairmanship. 

2. The action of presiding as chairman ; _per- 


formance of a chairman’s duty. 

1859 Sata Ti. round Clock (1861) 142 A philanthropic 
peer, always. .tothe fore with his chairmanship. 1864 Realm 
1 June 1 A body of gentlemen sat down todinner, under the 
sympathetic chairmanship of Lord Houghton. 

+Chairship. Oés. vare—'. [see -suip.) The 
occupancy of the (papal) chair. 

1660 Charac. /taly 13 Alexander the Sixth, who during 
his Chairship scrap’d together so much wealth. 


Chai‘r-woman. A woman who occupies the 
chair of presidency at a necting, in a committee, 
eic. (Hardly a recognized name.) 

' T. Brown in R. L’Estrange Erasmo. Collog, (1711) 
404 We ought to have .. four chairwomen of our four com- 
mittees. 1734 Fietminc Univ. Gallant i, She sits. .chair- 
woman of a committee of fools, to criticize ou fashions. 
1869 Pall Mall G.9 Sept. 8 The Duchess rose and said.. 
then I think the zrduous duties of chairman—or shall | say 
chairwoman ?—will cease. 

Chairwoman, obs. form of CHanwoman. 

Chaise zz. Also 8 chaiz, shazess). 
(a. mod. F. chaise (chaize Cotgr.), n phonetic 
alteration of charre ‘so Fazis for aris, ete.), 
established in the ordinary sense ‘chair’, whence 
by extension ‘sedan-chair’, and by transference a 
wheeled vehicle for travelling in. 1n this later 
sense alone chaise passed into English, notwith- 
standing that chair had itself here received the 
same development see Crain 56,1 11, which how- 
ever was not always an exact synonym of this 
word, but often used as the name of a particular 
sort of chaise’. (Calhedra, chair, chatse, are 
thus all forms of the same word.) The vulgar 
take (fiz) for a plural sb., and form on it a sin- 
gular ({é!) Cuay, SHAY. . 

(The change of Hoga rtozin French is 2 phenomenon 
widely exemplified. It appears fully established at Orleans 
in ai c., but did not come down beyond 1620,'] 

1. A term applied to various pleasure or travel- 
ling carriages, the exact application having varied 
from time to time: 

a. A light open carriage for one or two persons, 
often having a top or calash; those with four 
wheels resembling the phaeton, those with two 
the curricle ; also loosely used for pleasure carts 


and light carriages generally. 

Kersey, Bailey, Ash and cones explain chaise as ‘a 
carriage for pleasure drawn by one horse’; Todd says this 
was the case formerly, before post-chaises were in request, 
and defines it as ‘A chaise 2nd pair; a chaise and four: 
the term of later days for a light vehicle, with four wheels, 
drawn by two or four horses’. 

1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3700/1 The Empress..and the 
Arch. Dutchesses [were] in open Chaises. 1703 /éid. No. 
3945/4 A Leather Body-Coach..and several sorts of Sha- 
zesses. 1707 /bid. No. 4390/4 Two Geldings, one a dark- 
brown. .11 to a Chaiz, 1708 /éid, No. A439/4, 2 four 
wheel'd Chaises. 1719 Apoison (J.) Instead of the chariot 
he might have said the chaise of government; for a chaise 
is driven by the person that sits in it. 1786 Trials Fokn 
Shepherd 40 He was ina one-horse chaise. 1794 Fetton 
Carriages (1801) 11. 117 ‘The Grasshopper, or three-quarter 
pannel Chaise, or Whiskey ..by some called Quakers’ 
Chaises. /did, 121 The Rib chair, or Yarmouth Cart. For 
lawns or parks these sort of chaises have been mostly used. 
182g Hone Every-Day Bk, 1. 436 Public pony-chaises. 
1858 O. W. Hormes Poems (1886) 291 The wonderful one- 
hoss shay. Afod. vulgarism. The pony-shay (also fo’ shay 
=post chaise), F 4 

b. A carri for travelling, having n closed 
hody and seated for one to three persons, the driver 
sitting on one of the horses; more distinctively 
called a Post-cilalse, q. v. 

1709 Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) V1. 474 The chaise 
he mrde use of (being wounded in ile fool) was found broke 
to peices, 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Montacue Lett, I. xvi. 52, 
I never went out of my chaise from Prague to this place. 
1749 Mrs. Montacu Left, II]. r25 We wenl oul together 
in a post-chaise. 1773 Gotnsm. Stoops to cong. n. i, V1) 
clap a pair of horses to your chaise. 1837 Lytron &. Afaé- 
travers 27 In little more than lwenty minutes, the chaise 
was at the door, 1873 Mortey Nonssean 11, 66 Ve was 
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thrust into 2 chaise and despatched on the firs! slage of 
eight melancholy years of wandering. 

ce. 7o lake chaise: to use a chaise as a means 
of conveyance. A chaise and patr, four, six: a 
chaise drawn by a pair, four, six horses. 

1704 Appison /taly (1766) 23 From Genoa we took chaise 
for Milan. 1713 STeELE Englishman No. 21. 139 That 
gay thing that flies along the Road in a Chaise and Six. 
1737 Porr Hor. /pist. 1.1. 158 The poor .. run They know 
not whither, in a chaise and one. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 
us o-morrow is our wedding-dzy, And we will then repair 

nto the Bell 2t Islington, All in 2 chaise and pair. 

2. afirrb, and Comh., as chatse-box, -umbrella: 
chaise-cart, a light cart suitable for driving in 
(cf. Cart sé. 3); chaise-house, a coach-house ; 
chaise-undertaker, -vamper, one who under- 
takes to renovate chaises, a dealer in second-hand 


chaises. Also Chaiseless a. 

1768 Sterne Sent, Journ. (1778) 11. 185 The hammer in 
the *chaise-box being of no great use. 1821 Cosartt Ans. 
Rides (1855: |. 29 Riding in a little sort of *chaise-cart. 
1794 Fevton (1801) 1. 129 The "chaise coach-box .. This 
kind..may be made to fix ona one-horse “chaise carriage. 


| /bid, 202 “Chaise Heads .. Heads to phaetons or chaiscs, 


etc., 2re found great conveniences for sheltering from the 
sun, wind or rain. 1812 Araminer 24 Aug. 533/t It ..en- 
tered the ’chaise-house. 1850 THackrray Pracdennis xxxiv, 
Mrs. Bacon..as yet a “chaiseless woman. 19765 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy vu. xxix, A pert vamping “chaise-undertaker. 
/bid. vin, xxxvii, In selling my chaise, J had sold my re- 
marks along with it, to the “chaise-vamper. 

Chaise, xv. nonce-word. [f. the sb.] 70 charse 
i: to go by chaise. 

1Baz Soutury Lett. 11856) II] 306, I shall follow your 
course to Skipton, and chaise it, solo, from thence. 

Chaise, ohs. form of CHASE. 

+Chaisel, cheisil. Oés. [a. OF. cheis//, 
chestl, var. of cheinctl, chenstl, chansilh, cainstl 
late L. camisile, -ts (8th c. in Du Cange). f. ca- 
mista. see CHEMISE. } 

1. A fine linen (sometimes identified with Byss 
or Byssus). Often used azirtd. 

¢1205 Lay. 23761 Warp he an his rugge wnne cheisil 
scurte c1agg ane cheiselne seorte] & anne pallene curtel. 
1295 Passion soo in O. &. Misc. 51 loseph nom vre 
Louerd a-dun of pe rode And wond him on o cheysil clop. 
c1300 A, Als. 279 Theo lady lyght on hire bedde.. Yn a 
chaisel smok scheo lay. 1300-20 Joachim & inne in Leg. 
Cathol.(1840) 152 Of flex, of silk, of cheisel,Of porpre & of palle. 

2. Applied to various things made of this fabric, 
as a chemise, smock, shirt, veil, ete. 

©1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 1814 Sche hadde on a pilche of 
pris, And a chaisel theron, I wis 

|\Chaise-longue  fezilong). [F. chaise 
longue ‘long chair’, In Ogilvie’s Diet. called 
chatse-lounge.] A kind of sofa with a rest for the 
back at one end only; a ‘couch’, a ‘lounge’. 

1825 T. Lister Grandy vii (1836) 45 Lady Elizabeth lay 
on achaise-longue by them. 1836 Disraeui bre. Grey (1868) 
338 Stiffor stretching, lounging on a chaise-longue. 1837 
Marrvat Dog-fiend 194 What are now termed chaise 
longues, were drawn to the sides of the table. 1852 Miss 
Sewein Exper, Life xxxviii. (1858) 278 The addition of a 
chaise longue and 2n ottoman. 

| Chaise-marine (Jézmar7-n). Os. (F. 
chaise-marine ‘n sort of seat on board a ship so 
supported as to be free from the effects of rolling 
and pitching’, hut Littré has not the Eng. sensc.} 

7A kind of chaise, the body of which rests on 
suspension-straps between cec-springs. 


1739 Crpser Afol. (1756) 11. 79 A chaise-marine lo 
our moving wardrobe to every different play. 176 a 
Tacsot in Lett. 1. 538, 1 could not help telling her of the 
overthrow of the Chaise marine, 1833 Act 4 Geo. (Vc. 


9s §.19 Nothing in. .this Act..shall extend. .to any chaise 
marine, coach, landau, berlin. 

Chaist-: see CHAST-. 

Chaitif, a ME. variant form of CartiFr. 

Chak, obs. form of Cnack, CHECK. 

Chaker, ohs. form of CurckEer, CHEQUER. 

Chakil, Chako, obs. ff. of SHackLE, Caco. 

Chal. The Gipsy word for ‘ person, man, fel- 
low ’; sometimes (with the corresponding feminine 
chai) used in speaking of gipsies, by way of dis- 
playing familiarity with them and their language. 

1865 Dubl. Univ. Afag. 11. 25 Romany chals with their 
nomad tents upon wheels. 1871 M. Cotuns Alry. & Alerch, 
1. i. 47 He..delighted the chals with tobacco, 1876 Wuytr- 
Meuviute Aaterfelto xii. 134 The Romany chal marries 
with the Romany chi. 

Chalamiine, obs. form of CaLasineE. 


. tChala:ndre. 0/s. Also 4chal-, chelaundre. 


[perh. repr. OF. *chalandre, vnr. of calandre, in 
Pr. calandri, app. (with Romanic inscrtion of 7, 
and dissimilation of r-r to /-r) :—L. caradrius, 
ad. Gr. xapadpids a species of bird. (See P. Meyer 
Contes moralisés de Boson Notes 248.)} 

ME. form of CALANDER, a Mediterranean species 
of lark, Alauda calandra. (To ME. writers 
probahly only a name, known from French 
romances.) 

c1305 Land Cokaygne gz in E. E. P, \1862'159 Chalandre 
and wodwale, And ober briddes wibout lale. ¢c1400 Aor, 
Rose 81 Than is blisiu] many sithe The chelaundre and the | 
papyngay. /hid. 663 Chalaundres fele sawe I there, 


CHALCEDONIAN. 


+ Chalandrie. (?) 
eounexion with prec. 

1996 Beret Entry QOuene in Watson Coll, Sc. Poems 
I]. 2 (Jam.) In tapestries he micht persaue Young ramel, 
wrocht like lawrell treis; With syndrie sorts of chalandrie 
In curious forms of carpentrie. 


Chalang‘e, -ans (Sc.), obs. ff. CHALLENGE, etc. 

Chalastic (kalz'stik’, a. (and 56.) Afed. [ad. 
mod.L. chalastic-us, a, Gr. yadaon«ds laxative, 
from xyaAay to relax. Cf. F. chalastigue.] Having 
power to remove rigidity or stiffness; relaxing; 
laxative. Also sé. a chalastic medicine. 

2621-78 [see Catastic]. 1704 J. Harais Lex. Techn., 
Chatastick Medicines, are such as by their temperate and 
moderate Heat, do comfort and strengthen the Parts to 
which they are applied. 1708 Kersey, Chadasticks or Cha- 
lastick Medicines, such as are of a loosening or soft’ning 
Quality. 1721-1800 Baitey, Cha/asticks, In mod. Dicts. 

Chalaunge, obs. form of CHALLENGE. 

Chalays, obs. form of CHaLice. 


| Chalaza (kalz’z4). //. chalaze. 


[Jamieson suggested some 


(mod.L., 


| a, Gr. xdAa(a hail, any small lump or knot like 


ahail-stone. Cf. F. chalaze.} 

1, Zool. Each of the two membranous twisted 
striugs by which the yolk-bag of an egg is bound 
to the lining membrane at the ends of the shell, 
and kept near the middle of the alhumen, with the 
germinating point uppermost ; the tread or treadle. 

1704 J. Harris Lev. Zechn., Chalaza, the Treadle of an 
Egg; every Egg has two of them. .each Chalaza consists, 
as it were, of so many Hailstones separated from each other 
by that White. 1774 Gotpsu. Nat. Hist. (1776) 11. 29. 
1841-71 T. R. Jones nso. Aingd. 786 An almost iconic 
membrane, the chalaz:, which, being twisted by the revo- 
lutions of the yelk, as it is pushed forward in the oviduct, 
is gathered into two delicate and spiral cords, whereby the 
yelk is retained in situ. 

2. Hol. A spot on the seed where the nucleus 
joins the integuments. 

1830 Lixptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 123 Raphe and chalzza 
usually very distinctly marked. — /ntrod, Bot, (1848) 1. 
398 This raphe..expands into a vascular dish or plate, 
which is called the chalaza. 1880 Gray Struct, Bol. vi. § 8. 
277 The proper base of the ovule..is the Chalaza.. In 
the simplest form of ovule, hilum and chalaza are one. 

Chalazal (kal@-24l , ¢. [f. prec.+-au.] Per- 
taining to the chalaza. 

18 ANDLEY Jutrod, Bot, (1848) 1. 398 The amphitropal 
ovule, whose foraminal and chalazal ends are traverse with 
respect tothe hilum, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 580 The cells 
at its lower (ch2lazal) end. ‘ 

Chalaziferous (k:elizi-feres), a. [f. as prec. 
+-FEROUS; cf. F. chalazifere.} Bearing the cha- 
laza or chalazwe: Chalaztferous membrane, ‘the 
layer of alhumen round the yolk of a hird's egg, 
to which the chalazre are attached’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. Elica V. 65/1 The membrane 
which proceeds from the lazx pver the surface of the 
yolk has been called Chalaziferous, ; f ~ 

| Chalazion (kilézign). Sometimes in latin- 
ized form chalazium. [a. Gr. xaddGov, dim, of 
xddraga Cuaaza.] A small pimple or tubercule ; 
esp. one on the eyelid, a stye. 

1708 Kersev Cha/azion, a Stithe, asmall Pimple, or Wart 
on the Eye-lid, 1731 Baitey 11, Chalaza, Chalasion. 18 
‘T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 344 A tarsal cyst sometimes de- 

enerates into a hard fibrous little mass, feeling somewhat 
ike a large shot beneath the skin, known as a chalazion, 


Chalbot, //er.: sce CHABor. 

+Cha‘leanth, chaleanthum. 0/s. Also 
e(h)aleanthus, calcanth. [a. F. ca/cante (Cotgr.), 
and L. ¢(/\alcanthum, -1s, a. Gr. xGAnarGov, 
xéAxavGos ‘n solution of blue vitriol used for ink 
nnd blacking’, f. xaAuds copper+dv8os a flower.} 

An old name for blue vitriol (sulphate of copper), 
and for a kind of ink made therefrom ; sometimes 
also applied to green vitriol (sulphate of iron). 

1 mivurs, Cadcanth, a Chymical word, being the 
same as Vitriol. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Calcan thar, vitriol 
rubified, CAalcanthum, vitriol or copperas. 1717 BerKe- 
Ley in Fraser ie & Lett. 586 A vapour sulphurous with 
some tincture of nitre, calcanthus, and bitumen, 1718 
Quincy Compl. Disp. 14/1 Vitriol, when all its Moisture is 
dry‘d away, becomes Chalcanthum. | . 

halcanthite (kxlkenpsit). Afin. [named 
1853; {. CHALCANTH-UM + -ITE.] Native blue 
vitriol or sulphate of copper. 

1857 SurrarD Alrneral, 441. 

+ Chalca-nthous, @. Oss. rare—'. In7 cal-. 
[f. as prec.+-ors.] Of the nature of ink or 
hinckiug. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend, Ep. v1. xii. 337A Calcanthous 
or Atramentous a, me LounT Glossogr., Calcan- 
thous, pertnining to Shoomakers black or Vitriol. ; 

+Chalcedon. Herb. Ofs. One of the various 
plants which have the specific name chalcedonicus, 
as Lychnis chalcedontca, Lilinm chalcedontcum, etc, 

1664 Even Wal, Hort. G 29) 205 Stock Gilly-Flowers, 
Spanish Nut, Star-flowers, Chalcedons. 

+Chalcedo’nian. Os. Also ecal-. [f L. 
chalcedoni-ts CNALCEDONY +-AN.] = CHALCEDONY. 

1622-62 Hevun Cosmogr. tt, (1682) 54 Chalcedonians also 
of such bigness, that whole Drinking-cups are made of 
them. 19750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 8or The Calce- 
donian pale white, and also the hardest dun. 


CHALCEDONIC. 


Chalcedonic (kels‘dynik), « [f. Cuance- 
pox-¥ +-1¢.] Of or belonging to chalcedony. 

1828 in WeBsteR. 186% Semple Bar III. 388 Chalcedonic 
varieties of quartz. 1876 Pace Adv. Sext-dk. Geol. xviit. 
353 Successive crops of chalcedonic crystals proceed. 

Chalcedony, calcedony (kelsc'dani, ke'l- 
sidoni). Forms: a. 4 calsydoyne, oalcidoine ; 
B. 4 chalcedun, 6-8 calcedon, 7-8 chalcedon ; 
y. (4-8 caleedonius), 5 calsydony, calcideny, 
(6 chaicedonium), 7 calchedonie, calsidonie, 
chaleidonye, 5- caicedony, 6- chalcedony. 
See also CassiDoINeE, -ponxy. [The current form 
c(A)akedony is directly adapted from L. ¢(h}alce- 
donius, used inthe Vulgate to render Gr. xarnndav, 
in Rev. xxi. 19, the name of the precious stone 
forming the third foundation of the New Jeru- 
salem, but found nowhere else. Adapted forms 
of the same word in OF. were calce-, calcidoine, 
whence the ME. caleidoine, calcedun, also casst- 
dotne, whence ME, CassipoiNE and its varieties, 
which are separately treated. The 16th c. chalce- 
don was perh. directly from N. T. Greek. 

The word is of very complicated history, The 1. is com- 
monly assumed to be the same as the adj. chadeédontus of 
Chalcedon in Asia Minor, as if it were ‘Chalcedonian 
stone’, but this is very doubtful. In interpreting the name 
in the Vulgate, which has the variant form carcedonius, 
the early writers identified it with a stone mentioned hy Pliny 
xxvii. §§ 103, 104, where MSS, have the variants carche- 
dona, charcedonta, calcedonia, calchedonia, carchedon ius, 
said to be found in North Africa, and to be brought by way 
of Carthage (Kapyndev), which, from the description, could 
have nothing to do with the chalcedony of the moderns. 
Isidore has carchedonia ; Epiphanius de Geninis iv, says it 
is produced év Kapynddve ris ArBuns. The carchedonius or 
chatcedontis is mentioned and moralized upon by # whole 
catena of writers, including esp. Beda; but to none of them 
was it more thana traditional name, about which there clus- 
tered notions originally derived from Pliny with an accre- 
tion of later fables. The first to try to identify it with 
any known stone was apparently Albertus Magnus (1205- 
1282), who may have had in view some form of the stone 
to which the name ts now given. ‘See the exhaustive 
article of Schade A dtdeutsches Wbuch. 1363.) “ 

A precious (or semi-precious) stone, which in its 
various tints is largcly used in lapidary work: 
a eryptocrystalline sub-specics of quartz .a true 
quartz, with some disseminated opal-quartz), hav- 
ing the lustre nearly of wax, and being either 
transparent or translnceut. 

It ts not safe to carry the modern application back 
before the r6th or at earliest the 15th c. 3 and references tu 
earlier notions come down to the 17th. In modern lapidary 
work, chalcedony receives different names according to its 
varteties of colour and structure, as agate, cornclian, cat's 
cye, chrysoprase, onyx, sard, etc. Most of the varieties 
were included by Pliny under his jaspis. (Westropp.) 

a, 63328 &. &. Addit. PA, 1002 be calsydoyne.. withouten 
wemme. 1393 Gower Conf. I1I. 133 The calctdoine .. for 
his stone he underfongeth. 

ip ie 1305 Land Cokaygne 94 in F. &, P1862) 158 Ametist 
and crisolite, Chalcedun and epetite. 1555 Epes Decades Hi", 
dnd. v. (Arb.) 158 Precious stones cauled smaragdes, citl- 
cedones & laspers. 1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 142 A Cal- 
cedon is the fifth stone, being most strong and hard by 
nature, tnstructing tle Soueraigne that he exercise the car- 
dinall vertue Fortitude. 1648 Gace West Jud. xii, (1655) 
53 Adorned with Emeralds, Turquies, Chalcedons. 1686 
Lond. Gas, No. 2116/4 A great Calcedon truly Oriental of 
a Foot long, and half a Foot broad. 1747 Dinecev in £22. 
Trans. XLVI, $93 Of the Beryl there are three species, 
the Red.. the Yellow.. and the White, commonly called 
the Chalcedon, of the Colour of sheer Milk. 

attrib, 1644 Evetyn ifem. (1857) 1. 98 In another [ca- 
binet] with calcedon pillars, was a series of golden medals. 

y. 1382 Wycur Ree, xxt- 19 The thridde, calcedonyus 
(1526 Tixpace, caleedony ; 1557 Gexev. chalcedony]. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xV1. xxvii. (1495) 561 Calcidonius 
is a pale stone and sheweth dymme colour meane bytwene 
Berell and lacynct and coiffyth and is gendred of the reyne 
of our lordc. ¢1460 Play Sacram, 171 Crepawdis & calce- 
donyes semely tose. 1463 Bury Wills (1850) 41 My bedys 
of calsydony. 1482 Marc. Paston Lett, 861 III. 287 My 
peir bedys of calcidenys gaudied with silver and gilt, 1621 

uRton Anat, Mel, u. iv. 1. iv, There is a kind of Onyx 
called the Chalcidonye. 1688 R. Houme Armoury u. 40/t 
The Calcedon or Calchedonie. . being well chafed & warmed, 
will draw a Straw ora Rush to it. (From Pliny.] 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) LI. 47 Pieces of agate, jasper, oriental 
chalcedony. 1833 Lyeie Princ, Geel. sit 222 Opal calce- 
dony, resinous silex. 1855 Loner. //zaw. 1v. 262 Arrow- 
heads of chalcedony, Arrow-lheads of flint and jasper. 
1861 C. Kina. ini. Gems (1866) 7 Calcedony .. is a semi- 
transparent white quartz, slightly tinted with yellow or 
blue. 1876 Pace dav, Text-bh. Geol. vii.146 Many of the 
older lavas yield agates, chalcedony, Ieucite. 

A 


Chalcedo’nyx. 4/u. [f. prec. +Onyx.] 
variety of agate: see quot. 

3822 CLEAVELAND Alix. 270 When white and grey layers 
alternate, zt is called Chalcedonyx. 


+Cha‘lcelet. //er. Obs. 

1572 BossEwELL A rmorie it. 119 b, A Chalcelet on the first 

uarter, Diamonde. 1688 R. Hoime Armoury u. 256/2 The 

halcelet..is a long & black Bird. 

Chalchuite (tfeltfaait). Ax. [f the Mexi- 
ean name of the stone, chalchikuitl + -1rE.] A 
green variety of turquoise from Mexico. 

1843 Prescott Afevico (1850) I. 274 Four precious stoues 
of considerable size, resembling emeralds, called by the na- 
tives chalchuites. 3883 Asmer. Jrui. Sc. Ser. 11. XXV. 
197 The Green Turquois known as Chalchuite. 
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Chalcidian (kzlsidiin). Zo0/. [f. mod. L. 
chaleid-w (f. L. chaleis = Gr. xadkis a kind of 
lizard) +-1AN.] Of or pertaining to the family 
Chalcidz or Snake Lizards. 


Chalei‘dic. Arch. [ad.L. chalcidicunt ‘chamber | 


at the corner of a basilica, on each side of the 
tribunal’. More usually in the L. form.] 

1730-6 Baier, Chadcidick [with ancient Architects], a 
large stately Hall helonging to a court of Justice. 1775 
AsH, Chakidica, Chalcidicum, 1832 Guit Pompetana I. 
ti. rg It has been thought.. to justify the application of the 
term Chalcidicum to the edifice in question. 1849 FREEMAN 
Archit. 155 A kind of transept, called chalcidica, 1876 
Gwitr Archit, Gloss. ‘ Chaleidicnm, 

Chalcididan kélsididain). Aion. [f. nod. 
L. Chaleidid.w, f. the gencrie name Chalcides, 
Gr. xadxés brass.] A member of a family of 
small hymecnopterous insects, ornamented with 
brilliant metallic colours. 

1833 Kirsy //ad, § fst. Amine 11. xx. 334 4 minute 
species. . belonging to the family of Chaleididans. 

Chaleidony, obs. form of CHALCEDOXY. 

|| Chalcittes. [I.. chalcites, ad. Gr. *xadniris 
copper-ore.] Green vitriol sulphate of copper). 

1626 Bacon Sydva § 696 In Furnaces of Copper and Brass, 
where Chalcites is often cast in, to mend the working. 

Chalco- kelko’. Wi. Occas. chalko-. 
Stem and combining form of Gr. xadxeés copper, 
brass, used in the names of many minerals, as 
Cha‘lcocite [Dana’s alteration of the older name 
chalcosine see below J, native sulphide of eopper, 
copper glance. Cha‘leodite [named 1851; f. Gr. 
xarnwes-ns like copper +-1Te], 2 hydrous silicate 
of tron, found in velvety coatings, having a brass- 
like lustre, a variety of stilpnomclane, Cha‘ico- 
lite [sec -LITE], a synonym for Korberuite, which 
was erroneously supposed to be an ore of eopper. 
Chalcome‘nite [Gir. wavy the moon; named with 
reference to se/enzte, f. ceAqvy moon], a copper 
selenite from S. America. Chaleo‘phacite [Gr. 
ganés lentil], a synonym for Liroconite, a native 
arseniate of copper, oecurring in small lentil- 
shaped erystals. Chalcophanite [Gr. (pav- ap- 
pearing, showing], a hydrous oxide of cine and 
manganese, having sometimes a bronze-like lustre. 
Chalcophy llite [Gr. pvAdov leaf: named 1847]. 
a green, foliated arscniate of copper. Chalcopyr- 
rhotite [named 1870]. a variety of Pyrriotire, 
a sulphide of iron and copper, resembling chalco- 
pyrite. Chaleosi-derite [Gr. oidypos iron], a 
hydrous phosphate of copper aud iron, a variety 
of Dufrenite. Charleosine [badly forincd on Gr. 
yadkés + -INE], earlier name of chalcoctte see 
above), Chalcostibite (Gr. o7iB8t (o7ippt), sul- 
phuret of antimony: named 1847], a rare sulph- 
autimonide of copper. Chalco'trichite[Gr. (Opiz’, 
tpix- hair], a variety of cuprite oceurring in acicular 
or capillary erystals, known as flush copfer-ore. 

1868 Dana Afi. (1884) 53 Specimens referred to chalco- 
cite. 1857 Suerarp J3//2., Chalcodite. 1868 Dana Jd/x,: 1880! 
460 Brush ascertained the identity of chalcodite and stil- 

nomelane, r80x tr. A/aproth's ss, Min,,Werner has given 
it the name Chalcolite. 1868 Dana Bfin. 11884) 386 Chalco- 
lite has since crept hack again, but is no more appropriate 
now than it was sixty years ago. 1881 Naéwre XXIV. 41 
A new selenite of copper. .Chascomenite. occurs in the 
Argentine Republic. 18g0 Dana Jin. 529 Chalcophacite. 
1875 cler. Chemést July 1 On chalcophanite, a new min- 
eral species, 18g0 Dana JJ/én,_ 529 Chalcophyllite. 1875 
ioid. App. ii, is Chaleopyrrhotite.” 1884 /6é4, App. iil. 24 
Chalcosiderite. 1835 SuepArp JW, 123 Chalkosine. 1868 
Dana Jdin. 85 Chalcostibite. 1832 Snuparp Jin, 123 Chal- 
kotrichite, the capillary variety of red copper ore, 1868 
Dasa J/i2. 133 Capillary cuprite, chalvotrichite. 

Chalcograph (ke'lkograf). [ef next and 
photograph.) A copper-engraving. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Chalcographer (kalkggrafor).  [{ mod.Gr. 
xadnoypacgos (f. xadeés copper, brass + “ypaew to 
seratch, write, draw, design) +-ER. Cf. F. chalco- 
graphe.} One who engraves on copper. 

1662 Eveiyn Chadcogr.9 Our Burnisher (another tool us'd 
by Chalcographers). 1677 Prov O.xfords. 268 Mr. David 
Loggan, Chalcographer to the University, 1865 Sata 
Diary in Amer. V1. 127 A monstrous map of the island of 
Cuba. It had been graven by a Spanish chalcographer. 

Chalcographic (kzelkogrefik), a. [f. as 
CHALCOGRAPHER + -Ic; ef. F. chalcographique.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature ofchaleography. 

1815 European Mag, UXVIII. 111 The noblest aims of 
the calcographic art. 1816 Sincer Hist. Cards 201 Not 
only the infancy of xylography, but also that of the chalco- 
graphic art. 

- So Chalcogra’phical = prec. 

18.. (¢it/e) Calcographical Memorials of Literary Per- 
sonages..a collection of 234 Engravings. 1884 <l thenaznt 
t Nov. 568/2 In order to promote the study of engraving in 
its earlier stages, it is proposed to form an International 
Chalcographical Society. i 

Chalcographist kalkp:gratist). [fas Cuar- 
COGRAPHER + -18T.] = CHALCOGRAPHER. 

1730-6, Bawey, Cadcographist, an Engraver’ in Brass. 
1864 WessTeEr, Chalcographist. 


CHALDEE. 


Chalcography (kelkg-grif. [£ Gr. type 
*yadkoypapia, t. xadxoypaos: see above. In F. 
chaleographie.) The art of engraving on copper. 

166x Evetyn Went. (1857) I. 364, I. .had recommended to 
me the publishing what [had written of Chalcography. 1662 
— (title; Sculptura ; or, the History and Art of Chalcography 
and Engraving in Copper. 1816 Sincer fist, Cards 93 
note, Yhe curious in Chalcography. 1882 Saza in /ddsst. 
Lond. News 13 July 55/2 The masterpiece of Mr, Hablot 
Browne’s great capacity in chalcography. 

Chalcologue (ka'lkolpg. nonce-wd. [f Gr. 
yadkds brass+-LoGuE: ef. astrologue, theologue, 
ete] A student of brasses. 

(1861 Sat, Rev. 22 Junc 647 A zealous and, at the same 
time, rational student of brasses—the fashion of the day 
might almost tempt us to saya chalcologue, or perhaps 
more accurately still, a chalcotribe. ‘ 

Chalecomorrphite. .1//z. [app. a bad spelling 
of calcomorphite, named 1873, §. 1. cale- lime (see 
Caxeo-) + Gr. popiy form.] A hydrous silicate of 
calcium. 31875 Dana Jin. App. ti. 11. 

Chalcopyrite (kelko,pairait . én. [ad. 
inod.L. chafcopyrites im Henekel 1723), f, CHALCO- 
+ Pyrire: probably the y@Asizs of Aristotle, 
and included under the mvpiris of Dioscorides, 
chaleitfs and pyrites in part) of Pliny, pyr ites 
wrosus, aurco colore, flavus, of carly mineralogists.] 

Au important ore of copper, ealled yellow or 
copper pyrites. native sulphide of copper and iron. 

1835 Sunrarv We. 123 Chalkopyrite. 1862 Dana J/an. 
Ged, § 30. 64 Chulcopyrite resembles iron pyrites, but is, of 
a deeper yellow color, much softer, being scratched with 
aknife, 1869 Pais | ese. x. 278 Chalcopyrite .. found 
in ejected blocks. ; - 

Chalcotribe kavlkotvoib . vome-wid. [as 
ad. Gr. *xadxorpiins, 1. yaduus brass + TpiBev to 
iub.] One who takes 1ubbings of brasses. 

1861 [see CuaLcoroce |. 

Chalcotript (keelkotript!. zonce-wd. [f. as 
prec. + tpint-ns one who rubs, f. tpiBew.] = prec. 

1882 Ch. Times 7 July 462 Chalcotripts might with advan. 
tage hunt Leicestershire and Derbyshire for this purpose. 

Chald: sce Cukanp a. Ods., eold. 

Chaldaic kwld#ik). [ad 1. Chahdate-us.] 

A, adj. OF or pertaining to Chaldea. B. sé. 
The laugnage of the Chaldeans, ; 

So Chaldatical « Chaldaism, a Chaldaic 
idiom or mode of speech, esp. vecurring In the 
Old Testament. Chacldaize v. [cf Gr. xaddai- 
ev], to imitate or follow the Chaldeans. ‘++ Cha‘l- 
day a., | Cha‘ldic a. = CiALpne, 

1662 Sriuncen Orig, Saco. vii, $10 This. .Chaldaick 
superstition. 1832 W. Irvinc adfawéra I, 77 It was of 
fine green silk, covered with Hebrew and Chalanic cha- 
racters, 1678 Cuowortn /xfedd, Syst. 292 ‘The Oracles, 
called by some Magical..but by others Chaldaical, 1812 
Monthly May. XXXIV. 520 All those Graecisms, Syria- 
isms, or Chaldaisms, which deform the Hebrew text. 1652 
GauLe .Magasteom,120To take heed of Chaldaizing, Jnda- 
izing, etc, 1678 Cupworin /xted?. Syst. 293 ‘Those Chalday 
or Magick Oracles. 1623 Liste Md/ric ot O. & VY. T.16 38) 
Pref. 11 They wrote some Caldick, sone Syriack. 

Chaldean .kvld7-an , a. and sé [I 1. Chalde- 
us=Gr, Xaddaros Chaldean + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Chaldea or its in- 
habitants; hence, to occult scicnce or magic. 

1732 Berxenny ddeipfr. vie $20 Whether in Daniel's pro- 
phecy of the Messiah we should compute by the Chaldean 
or the Julian year, 1845 Macrice Mor, y Met. Philos, in 
Encycl. Metrop. UW. 5366/1 This Chaldean imposture, the 
substitution of grand notions of nature for a belief in God. 

B. sé. A uative of Chaldea, esf. (as at Babylon) 
one skilled in occult learning, astrology, etc. ; 
hence ge. a seer, soothsayer, astrologer. So 
Gr. XaAdaios, L. Chaldeus. 

681 Marueck BA. of Notes 77 The Chaldeans wer most 
renowmed in Astrologie that euer were anie. 1611 Bipte 
Dan. ji. 2. 1642 Mitton fod, Smect, (18511 305 The feind 
therefore that told our Chaldean the contrary was a lying 
feind. @1649 Drum. or Hawt. Fam. Ep. Wks. tr710! 
148 How can a Chaldean, by that short minute. .in which a 
man is born, set down the diverse changes .. of his life. 
1859 Rawiinson Bampton Lect. v. 23 In Daniel the Chal- 
daans are a special set of persons at Babylon, having # 
‘learning’ and a tongue’ of their own, and classed with 
the magtetans, astrologers, etc. 

lence + Chaide-anizing ///. a. 

1652 GauLe Magastrom. 278 Why might not the Chal- 
deanizing oracle be drawn to confesse so much ? 

Chaldee (kx'ld7, kxldz), ¢. and sé. Also 4 
Caldey, 6 Chalde, 7 Caldie, Chaldy. 

A. adj, = CHALDEAN, CHALDAIC.  B. sé. a. A 
native of Chaldea. b. The language of the Chal- 
deans: also the biblical ‘ Syriac’ or Aramaic. 

1982 Wyctir Dav. ii. ro Eche dyuynour, and witche, and 
eae. 1588 R. Parke tr. Mandoza's Hist. China 304 
Martin Simion..is a Chalde borne. 1602 T. FitzHERBERI 
Defence 49 As wel in the Greeke text, as tn the Siriac 
& Caldie. 1668 Winxins Rea/ Char. 5 A Language... 
which is sometimes called Syriac, and sometimes Chaldee. 

So + Chaldeish, Chaldseism (= CHALDAISM). 

exgux rst Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 30/2 Some of 
them speketh Caldesche some Arabier. 1535 CovERDALE 
Dan. i. 4 To lerne for to speake Caldeish. 1685 N. S. 
Crit, Enq, Edit. Bible viti. 48 There are so many Chaldz- 
isms in the Hebrew Text. 
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CHALDER. 


Chalder ! (t{§:lda1). Sc. Also 6 chawlder, 
chaudder, 7 chauder. [app. a. OF. chatadlicre 
(also chaudere, chaldere, caldere) = Vr. caudiera, 
Sp. caldera, Pg. caldetra:—L. caldaria, {. cald-us, 
calid-us hot; but possibly a shortened form of 
CHatpron, q.v. In sense 1, a med.L. ceh/ra 
occurs in early Scottish statutes, and a correspond- 
ing vemacular form celdre is found.) . 

1. An obsolete dry measure of capacity: in Scot- 
land 16 bolls or 64 firlots of corn, making nearly 
12 quarters Winchester measure: used in the 
computation of the stipends of the parish minis- 
ters. For lime and coal it varied from 32 to 64 
imperial bushels. (Formerly, also + ce/dre.) 

la1300 Leg. 4 Burg. \xvii, Pistor habeat ad lucrum de 
qualibet celdra.] ‘ 

a, 1§.. Chart. Aberd. 140 (Jam.) Alsmekill land as a 
celdr of aits will schawe. /é¢d¢., George of Gordoun.. 
occupeis a celdre of alis sawyne pertenand to Dunmetht. 

B. arsoo dct Hdl, in Skene Neg. May. (1609) 3 Ane hus- 
band man and ane fermer, sall gif the thritten veschell of 
their lands of service: and maireour of ane chalder, ane 
firlot (for knawship.  c1sgo0 Rev. Coddingham Priory in 
Proc. berw. Nat. Club WW. No. 11. 62 note, Wheat, 6 
chalders, 7 bolls, 3 firlots, 2 pecks. ¢ 1610 Sim J. Menvin 
Mem. (1735-408 His Part... was thirteen Chalders of Vietual. 
1730-69 De Fox, ete. Your Gt. Brit, He 151 The Quantity 
of Coals..supposed to be about 500,000 Chalders, every 
Chalder containing 36 Bushels. 1799 J. Rout.rtson lertc. 
Perth 286 The [lime] shells are sold at 1wo shillings and 
twopence the boll, and the raw slones at seven shillings the 

alder, 19730 T. Boston Mew. vi. 63 ‘The stipend..was 
five chalders of victual and 8 merks. 1813 N. Cantisir 
Topeg. Dict, Scott. WW. latkirk, The stipend .. was 2 
chalders of meal, and 2 chalders of bear, £602 Scotch, and 
G30 Scotch for Communion Elements. 1812 Cuxtanrs 
Let. in Lyfe (1851 1.274, 1 had only got three chalders of 
augmentation where I asked and had reavon to look for sia. 

+3. In England = Cuatpuon, but for coal and 
lime varying in quantity from 32 10 40 bushels, 
according as the measure was stroked or heaped. 

Apparently a northern word, introduced into the 
London inarket with coal., Oss. 

1570 Wrlts & Inv. N.C. 1860) TE. 324, XV Chalders 
of Coales. 1582 /éfd. 88 A chaudder of corne. 1581 1/5. 
Acc. Hull Charterhouse, For sleckinge & siftinge of half a 
chawlder of lyme, iiijd. 1641 Bes Kasi. Bhs. (1856) 126 
Of barley. .they..carry but a chalder, ie. fower quarter, 
or nine seckes in a waine. 1722 De For Plague (1756! 255 
The publick Fires ..cost the City about 200 Chalder of 
Coalsa Week. 1778 Chron. in Ann. Keg. 161/1 Last year 
there was imported into London from Newcastle and 
Sunderland 6920934 chalders of coals. 

3. Asa liquid ineasnre. Aeenorous.) 

ok Tincker of Turvey v1 Whole chauders of strong ale. 

Chalder®? (t{oldaz. Nat. A midder-brace 
or gudgeon. 

1867 Sayin Sartlor’s Word-bk., Chadders, synonymous 
with gudzeons of the rudder. 

Chaldern‘e, obs. form of Cuawpron. 

Chalderon, obs. form of Capron. 

+ Chalde'se, v. 06s. Also caldeso. ([Pre- 
sumed to be f. Chaldee or Chaldees, with the 
notion of ‘cheat as an astrologer’; but evidence 
is lacking.]  /rans. To cheat, trick, ‘take in’, 
1664 Butter //ud. uu. 1. 1010 He stole your cloak and 
peed your pocket, Chows’d and Caldes'd you like a block- 
ead. a 1680 — Rem, (1759) I. 24 Asham'd, that Men so 
grave and wise Should be chaldes’d by Gnats and Flies. 
1697 Dexnis Plot & no Plot 1, 1 caldes‘d a Judge while 
he was taking my Depositions. 

Chaldron (t{5ldran, t{a-dran). 
chauderne, 7 chaudron, chawdron, chauldron, 
ohalderon, 7- chaldron. [Another form of 
Cauupron ; a. OF. chauderon, mod.¥. chaudron 
(=Sp. calderon, lt. calderone), angm. of chaudere, 
chaudidre ( mi caldera) kettle :~L. caldiria, yl. 
of caldériwm hot-bath, {. catd-us, calid-us lot. 
The etymological form is chaudron ; as in cauldron, 
an / has been inserted in recognition of the re- 
moter derivation, and # subsequently drsaped:) 

+1. An obsolete form of CavLpron. Ods. 

rsss Enen Decades W, Ind. (Arb.) 223 A chauderne of 
water, 
the furnace must be a good way off from the lead and 
chawdron. 1639 T. De Grey Compl. Horsem. 137 Fill up 
the Chalderon with faire water. 1750 G. Hucurs pembrtios 
248 The juice ..is boiled first in a very large copper or 
chaldron. 

_2. A dry measure of 4 quarters or 32 bushels; 
in recent times only tsed for coals (36 bushels). 

1615 Trade's fucr. in Harl. Alisc. (Malh.) ILL 205 
Chauldron of coals. 1664 Perys Diary (1879) ITI. 21 This 
afternoon came my great store of Coles in, being 10 Chaldron. 
1710 Steete Tatler No.73 716 All such that shall Poll 
for Sir Arthur. .shall have one Chaldron of good Coals.. 


Forms: 6 | 


1603 Houtann Piétny I. 259 The tunnel or mouthof - 


| €1900 ming Gosp. 


| Sack 6 


And half a Chaldron to every one that shall not Poll against | 


him. 1801 Hutton Course Math, (1827) 1. 28. 1834 Brit. 
Hust. 1. xii. 296 Lime .. from 6s. to 18s. per chaldron of 
po mia 1844 Dickens Mart. Chus, (C.D. ed.) 515 She had 
aid in several chaldrons of five coaly and was prepared to 
heap them on the heads of her enemies. 1851 Coal Tr. 
Terms Northumbld. § Durk, 13 The Neweasile chaldron is 
a measure containing 53 cwt. of coals .. It has been found, 


by repeated trials, that 15 London Pool chaldrons are equal | 


to 8 Newcastle chaldrons. 
b. Comb., as chatdron-wagon. 
1851 Coal Tr. Terms Northumbld. 4 Durh.s.v. Chaldron, 


non 


CHALK. 


The content of the chaldron waggon ..iy 217,989 cubic | /sa, Ti. 17 That thou drunke of the hond of the Lord the 


inches. 1881 Ravsioxn Aftning Gloss. Chakdron-wagons, 


containing this quantity, convey the coal from the pit to | 


the < of shipinent. 

+3. In sense of CHALDERT 1, Obs. 

1617 Monyson /fi. un. iu. iv. 155 The Gentlemen reckon 
their reuenewes, not by rents of mnie, but by chauldrons 
of victuals, 1628 Hopses 7hucyd. (1822) 138 Valued at 
three hundred chaldrons. 


Chaldron, obs. form of Cuawpnon, entrails, 

Chaldy, obs. form of CnaLper. 

Chaleis, -es(se, obs. forms of Cuaxice, 

Chalenge, obs, form of Cna.LeNncr. 

| Chalet (fale). [F. chalet (not chalet, as often 
in English books) a Swiss word (in la Gruyére 
pronounced /sa/e/), supposed to have been intro- 
duced into Fr. by Rousseau (Littré sepp/.). Perh. 
a dim. of casella, cassella, a little cottage, cot (Du 
Cange), itself dim. of casa house (or of its Romanic 
representative); less probably, as concerns the 
sense, =It. calaletlo, ¥. chdli? wooden bedstead. 
(Littré’s suggestion of identity with castellelum, 
chélelel is phonetically untenable, because s¢ be- 
comes in la Gruyére ¢, as chastel, tsaci.)] 


1. A but or cabin on the Swiss mountains, where | 


cattle are lodged in the summer, and where cheese 
is made; hence, the small wooden house or 
cottage of the Swiss peasant; gen. a house or 
villa built in the style of a Swiss cottage. 

1817 Byron Manfred 1 ii. 121 The Chalet will be gain'd 
within an hour. 
many chalets in very lofty situations. 
1. §2. 12 On the uae were innumerable chalets. 
I.apy Heaserr tr. d/idaer’s Ramble 1 xi. 171 A poor 
little hut or chalet inhabited by a planter and his family. 
F. chalet de névessite, a street lavatory, 
urinal, etc. In Paris these are elegant structures.) 

1882 Pall Mall G. 5 Oct. 3 A protest against the pro- 
posed ereclion of the chalets at Ludgate-Circus. 1886 
Daily News 17 Dec. 2/3 (Commisstoners of Sewers, Lon- 
don: A large deputation of ratepayers from Ludgate-circus 
..the petitioners suggesting that the chalets should be 
placed underground, as..at the Royal Exchange. 

Chaleys, obs. form of Chaticr. 

Chalf, chalfer, obs. ff. Car?, Cusren. 

Chali, obs. form of Kau. 

Chalibeat(e, -biate, obs. ff. CHALYBEATE. 

Chalice (tfarlis). Forms: a. 1 cel,i)e, cele, 
celic, 1-3 calio, 2 calc, 3 caloh ; 8. 3 caliz, calis, 
4 calice; 7. 4 6 chalis, -ys, -yce, 4- chalice, 

s chaloys, 5-6 chales, 6 challes, -is, -ece, 
-yce, chalesse, chalays, -eis, chaliche, chailles, 
calles, 7 challice). [l.. cu/fv. calic-em cup, has 
appeared in Eng. in various forms. (1) Early 
OK. eelic, genitive ce/ces, corresp. to OS. helth 

MDnu. felec, Aele, Du. Aelh , OG. kelthh, chelth 
(MHG. and mod.G,. 4e/ce#) :—-WGer. *ha/tk, an 
early .pre-Christian) adoption of L. calic-em. 
(2) The Latin word was re-adopted in later OE., 
in Christian use, as calic, celtic, calc, whence early 
MIE. cale, caleh cf. ON. halk-r). (3) These were 
ousted in 12th c. by the OF. calfs, calice. (4) 
Before 1350 this was in tum ousted by a central OF. 
form chalice, which gave Eng. chalis, chalice. 
While this was the case in English, in France 
itself ca/ice was the form which came down to 
modern I’rench. (OF. caléz. calice was of learned 
origin, but early enough to undergo the phonetic 
change to chalice in central F.; in the struggle 
between the two forms, the influence of L. ca/ix, 


1860 Tyna. Glac. 
1878 


familiar in ecclesiastical use, was effective in mak- 


ing calice the ultimate victor.) Strictly, ce/(zc, 
caleh, calice, chalice, are separate words ; but their 
relations are best seen by treating them together.] 

1. A drinking-cup or goblet. (Now only in 
poetic or elevated language.’ 

o. c8as Fesp. Ps. xv. 5 Dryhten dael erfewordnisse 
ininre and celces nines (elsewhere calices!, calic%.] ¢gs0 
Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. x. 42 Cele vel scenc watres caldes 
(e975 A'ushz, ibid., Carle fulne wazttres galdes]. ¢1000 Ags. 
Ps, (Thorpe) cxv. 4 Ic her hielu_calic hebbe befangen. 

Matt. xxiil, 26 Pat widinnan ys calicys 
{v. 7. es) and discys (Aatlon G. calices and discas} ¢ 1000 
Sax. Leechd, 11. 268 Sele poune cielic fulne to drincanne. 

B. aszag Ancr. XK. 284 Pe caliz pet was imelt ide fure. 

y- 1382 Wren Gex. xl. 13 Thow shalt 3yue to hym a 
chalice, after thin office. c 2440 Promp. Lary. 68 Chalys, 
caltx, 1605 Suaks, Macé. 1. vii. 11 This euen-handed 
Iustice Commends th’ Ingredience of our poyson’d Challice 
To our owne lips. 1648 Herrick flesper., Welcome to 

Ilad Cassius.. but tasted one Small chalice — 
frantick liquor. 1794 Coteripce Chatterton 74 Ah? d 
the poisoned chalice from thy hand! 1870 Bryant //iad 
I. ut. 94 With mingled wine they filled a chalice. : 
b, fg. (mostly with reference to certain scrip- 
tural passages: see the quotations.) 

a. c1000 Avs. Gosf. Luke xxii. 42 Fader, zif pu wylt, 
afyr_bysne_calic (Vulg. cadicem:] fram me. ¢13975 Passion 
158 in O. &. Alise. 41 Of pis ilche calche nv forber pu me. 

8. «1300 Cursor M. 15633 Quer i sal pis calice drinc, or 
i sal pass par-bi. 


y-, 41340 Mamrote Psadfer xvi} 5 Lord is part of myn | 


herilage & of my chalice [Vulg. cadicis wer]. 1382 Wvcnir 


1818 Blachw. Mag. IV. 88 There are | 


| 


| [| Chalicosis (kxlikéwsis). A/ed. 


chalis of his wrathe. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 16/4 Thi> 
chalys is the passyon whiche lightly may appropre our lord 
. the. Ghee Wane a sont Mors 18 oe from the 
Muse’s chalice I may pour No precious dews of Aganippe’'s 
well. 1882 W. B. Scott Poet's Harv. Home 83 ie is 
God's chalice filled with tears, a ail 

2. spec. The cup in which the wine is adminis- 
tered in the celebration of the eucharist. 

a. c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 27 And he genam pone 
calic panciende [Lindisf, I/atton calic, Rushw. caxlic). 
a1123 O. E. Chron. an. 1102 Rodenand calicen and candel 
sticcan. ¢1200 rin. Coll. Hom. 93 Penne understonde 
he pat husel and drinke of be calice. /bid. 215 Boc oder 
belle calch oder messe-ref. 

B. ecrz00 Trin. Coll, Lom. 163 De caliz of tin.. and 
| hire nap of mazere. a1zag dacr. R. 418 Pe chirche uesti- 
menz, ne pene caliz. 1 R. Grove. (1724) 489 The calis 
of the weued me ssolde ther to. ¢1300 Havelok 287 The 
caliz, and the pateyn ok. ¢ 1340 Aycttd, 41 Pe crouchen, be 
calices, be creyme. 

y. a@ 1300 Cursor M. 15237 Sipen pe chalice [G0/¢, chalis] 

he laght, And blisced he win. ©1386 Cnaucrr Pers. 

Y. P 805 This is a fouler thefte than for to breke a chirche 
and stele the chalice. 1529 RasteLt Pastyme, fist. Pap. 
(1811) 54 He was impoysoned by venym put in his chales. 
1528 More //eresyes 1. Wks, 114/2 That proper cnm 
betwene treen chalices and golden priestes of nlde, and 
nowe golden chalices & treen priestes, 16: ag Tavior 
Real Pres. 31 Wt is .. as necessary to drink the chalice as 
toecat the bread, and we perishifwe omit cither. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozz Journ. France 1. 368 The lightning melted one of 
the chalices completely. 1875 Dict. Chr. Antig. 1. 339/2 
Pope Leo IV (847-855) lays down the rule that no one 
should celebrate mass in a chalice of wood, lead, or glass. 
1881 Gotpw. SsutH. Lect. § £ss. 47 Bearing the Hussite 
emblems of the chalice and sword. 

3. éransf. A flower-cup cf. Cnaicen). 

16g0 R. Staryitton Sfrada's Low-C. Warres 1. 8 The 
Lilly suddenly breaking her Challice.. began to blow. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. m, ii, The water-lily to the light Her 
chalice reared of silver bright. y 

4. Comb., as chalice-cover, -cup, + «piece, -vett; 
chalicc-flower, said to be an old name for the 
Daffodil; chalice-moss, Cenomyce pyxidala. 

gee E. E, Wills (1882) 46 A stondyng cuppe of seluer 
y-clepyd a *chales cuppe. @ 1849 MANcan Poems ( 1859) 54 
Sacred Chalice-cnp. 1824 H. Putcurs #7. //istorica 1. 99 
They were also called Chalice flowers, from the nectary 
being shaped like the chalice. 1620 W. Fotxixcuam Art 
of Survey 1. ii. 38 The*Chalice or Chin-cough Mosse 
creeps along the barren..ditch banckes. 1679 Plot Sta/- 
| Jordsh. (1686) 199 Scarlet-headed Cup or Chalice-Moss. 

1443 fest: Ebor, (1836) I. 132 A *chalespece of silver round 

covered. 


1. Of flowers: Having a cup-like blossom. 

1611 Suaks. Cy. u. iii. 24 His Steeds to water at those 
Springs on chalic’d Flowres that Iyes. 1858 O. W. Howes 

ut. Breakf.t, (1865) 78 The golden-chaliced crocus burns. 
1872 Switnacrne Ess. & Stud. (1875) 26 The opening in 
heaven of the chaliced flower of dawn. 

2. Contained in a chalice or cup. Also fig. 

1836 W. Fresunty A ime of Nun 4 To sip again The bitter 
dregs of chalic’d pain. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Poems I. 284 

| Better loveth he Phy chaliced wine. 
{mod. f, 


Gr. xaAi small stone + -osis.] Disease of the 
lungs produced by the inhalation of fine siliceous 
particles, by stonc-masons and like workers. 

1878 tr. Zieissen’s Cycl. Aled. V U1. 75 The trouble origin- 
aled from chalicosis, 1886 Facce Princ. & Pract. Med. 1. 
984 Miekel has recently proposed to term the resulting lung 
affection Chalicosis. 

Chalilite (kzclilsit), A/in. [named 1836; f. 
Gr. xadig pebble, flint + -LiTE.] A variety of 
Thomsonite of a reddish-brown colour. 

1836 T. Tnomson Wire. 1. 324 Chalilite. .occurs in the Done- 
gore mountains. 1843 Porttock Ceo/. 218 Chalilite, com. 
mon, in..the Sandy Braes district in County Antrim, 

Chaling(e, obs. form of CuaLencE. 

Chalis, obs. form of CHALICE, 

+ Chalishing. Os. oh mie ' 

E, Z in Furniv. Pervy Folie 1. t 
wasnt Ge insti d@irins that for fils death chold 
be inade noe chalishing. 

Chalk (t/5k), 56. Forms: 1 eale, oeale, 4-7 
chalke, (5 chaalke, shalke), 6 chauke, chawko, 
6 7chaulk .e,6- chalk. Secalso Cauk 56. [Com- 
mon WGer. ; OE. ceale (:~*cewlc, *cele, *calc) = OS. 
cale (MDu. calé, Du. kalh), OIG. chalch (MHG. 
kale, mod.G. halk, kalch); also Da., Sw., mod. 
Teel. alk); a. L. cale-em, calx lime; this sense is 
retained in the Teutonic languages generally, but 
in English the word passed at an early period 
into the sense of L. crea, ONG. krfde, F. craie. 

“Cf, the quotations in which L, caér is translated 
cealestan \imestone, and the fact that chalk is the 
ehief ‘limestone’ of the S. E. of England.) 

“It oceurs in the oldest Eng. Glossaries, as 
rendering L. calenlus (¢ =later cealestan.) 

c700 Epinal Gi. (also Erf. & Cott.) 165 Cadendus, cealc. 
¢t0so Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 362/1 Calculus, cealc, nume- 
stan (read pumestan’ 

+1. ? Lime. (Traces of this sense after the OE. 
period are very uneertain ; quot. 1872 is doubtful. 

¢ 893 K. creep Ores. vi. xxxii. § 2 Sume niht onanum 

| niwellag huse (axper calce téitorus)..pa ongon se cealc 


mid ungemete stincan. c10go 0. £, Hoc. in Wr. Wicker 
a 1200 hid. 551 Calcx, 


| Chaliced tfe'list), a. [f prec. +-ep4,) 
| 


| 334 Cadv, cealestan [= limestone]. 


} 
« 


CHALK. 


chaleston. 1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath uw. 17b, Snow 
is very cold, and chalke is very hot, yet eyther of them is 
most whyte. ’ ; 

2, An opaque white soft earthy limestone, which 
exists in deposits of vast extent and thickness in 
the south-east of England, and forms high cliffs 
along the sca-shore. 

Chemically, chalk consists of carbonate of lime with some 
impurities. Geologically, it is a deep-sea formation com- 
posed of fragments of shells of Foraminifera, abounding in 
certain important animal fossils, and interspersed with no- 
dules of flint. It is burned for lime, and prepared for writ- 
ing or marking on blackboards or other dark surfaces. In 
17-18th c, it is often mentioned as eaten by young women 
snffering from chlorosis: cf. quot. 1811. 

986 [see Cealepytt, chalkpit in 7]. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 
3047 Hir chekes..as the chalke white. cx1qgo Prom. 
Parv. 68 Calke or chalke, erbe, cadx, evefa. ¢ 1450 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 576 Creéa, chaalke. c1goo Cocke Lorell’s 3. 
(1843) 3 Stele foure and_put chauke therin. 1587 V//77. 
Mag., Elstride xxxiv. 7 Shee lookt as pale as chalke with 
wrathfull ire. 1694 Reply Ladies’ §& Bachelors Petit. in 
Hari, Misc, WV. 438 (D.) How can any man.. believe that 
ten thousand green-sickness maidens .. would rather die 
inartyrs to oatmeal, loam, and chalk than accept .. matri- 
mony? 1700 Farquuar Const, Couple v. iii (D.) You might 
have had me once; but now, Madam, if you should by 
chance fall to eating chalk or gnawing the sheets, ‘tis none 
of my fault, 1787 Winter Syst. ish. 51 Chalk is an ab- 
sorbent earth. 8x1 Hoover New Jed. Dict., Chlorosis 
.. apreternatural appetite for chalk, lime, and other ab- 
sorbents. .usually attend on this disease. c1850 Arad, Nis. 
(Rtldg.) 640 The robber quickly made a mark on the door 
with some chatk. 18§7 Krixostey .Wise. IL. 372 It [chatk] 
was deposited as white lime mud, at a vast sea-depth, 
1859 Musketry {astr. 2x A black board and a piece of chalk 
..to describe the figures, 1880 Grixtn Pays. Geog. iv. 191 
Chalk .. is formed of the broken remains of minute forms 
of marine animal life. 

8. Applied to other earths resembling chalk. 
Fuller's chalk: ?fullcr’s earth, In qnot. 1658 
probably = CaLx. Brown chalk: a name for 
umber. French chalk: a kind of stcatite. ed 
chalk: a bed of chalk of a decp red colour in 
Norfolk; also applied to ‘ruddle, a red argilla- 


ceous ore of iron’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1601 Hottann /Ziny Il. 560 Sundry sorts of chaulkes for 
to scoure clothes, and namely the Tuckers carth, 1607 
Torsute Four-f, Beasts 200 Mingled with Fullers chaulke. 
1658 Row.anp Joufet’s Theat. /us. 911 The chaulk or salt 
of it..is..commended by Chymicks, and Chirurgeons, for 
to cure that kerncll or tumour of flesh. J/od. ‘The section 
of the Red Chalk at Hunstanton, 

b. spec. Applied to various coloured prepara- 
tions resembling chalk in texture, and uscd like it 
in the form of crayons for drawing. With £/. 
Also affrié. drawn with chalk, executed in chalk. 

ABE-99 Howard Househ. Bks, (1841) 202 Item, in_yelu 
okyr..Item, in blak chalke. ¢1790 Imison Sch. Aré IL. 55 
Sketching chalk... acomposition made of whiting and to- 
bacco-pipe clay rolled like crayons. 1816 J. Smitn Paz- 
erama Sc. & Art you Chalks are..held ina steel or brass 
case, called a portcrayon. 1832 G. Downes Lett, Cont, 
Countries 1.16: Two heads in chalks by.. Rahn. 1883 
Liovp £66 & Fl. 1. 30 A beautiful chalk head of a dog. 
1884 Cassell’s F, aT, 216/1 Shading in chalk from the flat. 

4. In reference to the old custom at alchouses, 
ete, of ‘ticking’ or writing up with chalk a 
‘score’ or account of credit given: transferred 
from the chalk used to the chalk marks or ticks 
on the door, etc., the ‘score’ entered in chalk, the 
reckoning or account ; credit, ‘tick’. 

a@1gag Sxetton Zl. Rummyng 613 We're fayne with a 
chalke To score on the balke. cxs70 Tuiyxnu Pride & 
Lowi. (1841) 58 Your cheker man for it doth keepe no 
chalke. 1590 Tarteton ewes Purgat, (1844) 82 His score 
growing very great, and much chalk upon the post. 1592 
Nasue P. Penilesse Bib, Hee that hath no money ninst 
goe and dine with sir John best betrust, at the signe of the 
chalke and the Post. 1634S. R. Noble Soldier vy. iit in 
Bullen O. PZ L. 333 There’s lesse chalke upon you[r] score 
of sinnes. 16.. Songs Lond. Prentices (1841) 137, When we 
have no mony, Wher shall we find chalk? @ 1704 T. Brown 
Sat.on Fr. King Wks. 1730 I. 60, I trespassed_ most enor- 
mously in chalk. 1719 ieee Pills (1872) 1. 270 ‘This 
wheedling talk You fancy will rub ont my Chalk. 

5. A mark, line, or ‘scorc’ made with chalk ; 
spec. in various games (formerly scored with chalk). 

1680 Corton Compl. Gamester in Singer Fist. Cards 
(1816) 341 The eldest must show how many chalks he hath 
in his hand to set up. x80x Srrautr Sports §& Past. ui. 
vii. 242 Thirty-one chalks complete the game, 1861 GEN. 
P. Tuomrson Andi Adt. UL. exlvi. 135 Draw a chalk, and 
let those who are disposed, step over it. 31887 Sforting 
Life 24 June 1/4 Skittles..Curry went out with 4 chalks. 

b. fg. A scratch or sear. slang. 

1840 Marrvat Poor Yack vi, 1 got this chalk. 

6. Phrases. a. Chalk and cheese are opposed in 
varions proverbial expressions as things differing 
greatly in their qualities or value, though their 
appearance is not nnlike, and their names allitcrate. 

1393 Gowrr Conf. 1. 17 Lo, how they feignen chalk for 
chese, 154x Barnes M4, (1573) 258 This deffinition agreeth 
as well with your key, as Chalke and Cheese. @ 1555 
Latimer in Foxe 4. § Jf. (16841 IIL. 413 As though | could 
not discern cheese from chalk. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse 

Vo Rdr., Making black of white, Chalke of Cheese. 1600 
Rowsanps Lett. Humours Blood vi.75 Tomis no more like 
thee, then Chalks like Cheese. 1708 Motreux Rabelais 
v. xvi, Words .. as analogous as Chalk and Cheese! 1826 
Scott MVoedst. xxiv, This Scotch scare-crow was no more 
to be compared to him than chalk was to cheese. 
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b. (By) a long chalk, also by long chalks, ly 
chalks (collog.): in a great degree, by far (in allu- 
sion to the use of chalk in scoring ‘points’, ete. ; 
sce 4, 5). Yo walk one's chalks slang): to go 
away, be off. 

1837-40 Hatipurton Clockim, (1862) 26 Your factories 
down east..go ahead on the English a long chalk. 1840-5 
Barnam /ugol. Leg., St. Romwold (D., Sir Alured's steed 
was bylongchalksthe best. 1849 MAsGan Pocmis(1859) 459, 
I could once beat all of them by chalks. a 1859 De Quixcry 
Syst. Heavens Wks, IIL. 171 note, As regards the body of 
water..the Indus ranks foremost by a long chalk. 1857 
Kixcstev Fwe Fears Agoi.(D.) The prisoner has. .cut his 
stick, and walked his chalks, and is off to London. 

7. attrib.and Comb. as chalk-bank, -cliff, -country, 
-down, -dust, formation, -hill, -licker, -lime, 
-ridge, -score (sce 4); chalk-catling, -like, adjs.; 
ehalk-bed, a stratum of chalk; chalk-eutter, 
one who digs chalk; chalk-drawing, a drawing 
cxecuted in chalk (see 3b); chalk-flint, a flint 
found in the chalk: so chalk-fossil, etc. ; chalk- 
head (humorous, a good head for chalking scores 
(sce 4); chalk-lime, lime made froinchalk; ehalk- 
line, ‘a cord rabbed with chalk or similar material, 
used by artilicers for laying down straight lines on 
the material as a guide for a cutting instrument’ 
(Knight Diet. feck.) ; ehalk-marl, anargillaceous 
stratum situated just beneath the Lower White 
Chalk ; ehalk-pit, ehalk-quarry, a pit or quarry 
from which chalk is dug. 

1823 Conarrr Rux. Mides (1883) 1. 309 Yon actually have 
x *chalk-bank to your right and a sand-bank to your left. 
1802 Prayer Zilustr. (futton, The. 177 \n the *Chalk- 
beds of England ...a great proportion of the petrifactions 
belong to the tropical seas, 1773 G. Wiurr Sedborne 
xxxvin, The nest church, ruin, “chalk-cliff .. may become 
their Aydernaculuit, 1830 Coppett Aur, Kédes 11885) IT. 
321 ‘T'he houses white and thatched, as they are in all “chalk: 
countries. 1876 GREEN Shor? List. i. § 3 (1882) 17 Sitting 
..on the “chalkedown above Minster. «1723 D’Urrey 
Plague of Lupert..D.), Discouler'd, pale, as... °c alk-eating 
girl That oatmeal with it chew'd. 1823 W. Bucktanp Welig. 
Dituz. 193 The diluvinm contains. .fragments of chalk and 
‘chalk-flints. 288x Carrenter .Vicrosc, (ed. 6) xxi. 826 
The Ventriculites which are well known as *chalk-fossils. 
1863 Mark Lemon Wait for Lud Hoppe), * Haven't got 
a *chalk-head, and can't keep score,’ replied ‘Tom [the 
waiter), 1823 Cornett Rur. Rides 11885) 1. 315 A great 
“chalk-hill. 1832 Trexnyson Widler's D. xxai, On the chalk- 
hill the bearded grass Is dry and dewless, 1712 Senin 
Spect. No. 43t § 3 These craving Damsels, whether. . Pipe- 
champers, “Chalk-lickers, Wax-nibblers, etc. 1842 [’. 
Turner Elem, Chem. (ed. 7.759 ‘Vhe white *chalk.like ex- 
crement of Serpents. 1784 Haisin PA, Trans. XLVI 
827 *Chalk-lime. .will not preserve water from putrefaction 
though stone-lime. .does preserve water in a great measure. 
1825 Bro. Youathan |. 35 Eight or ten young women at 
work; not one.. stayed her needle or “chalk-line for a 
single moment. 1876 Pace Adz. Tevt-bk. Geol. xviii. 344 
Bones of hirds. obtained from the “chalk-marl of England. 
x811 A. T. THomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 653 An clegant and 
useful adjunct to the “chalk mixture. 956 Chart, Eadiols 
in Cod, Dipl. V. 346 Of Dechholes hyllx on Bon: *cealepyt 5 
swa ford. .odda # dunz: ufewearde, 1884 Contemp, Kev. 
Aug. 331 The chalk-pits ..are usually unfenced. 1832 
Texsyson JiHer's D. xv, The white *chalk-quarry from 
the hill Gleam’d to the flying moon, 1866 Cantyie Rewin. 
I, 23g Now have a *chalk-score and no money. 

Chalk (t{gk), v. Also 6-7 chalke, chaulk(e, 
ehauk’e, 7 chawke. Sce also Cauk v." [Ff 
prec. sb.] 

l. fans. To mix or treat with chalk. 

1575 Lanenam Let. (1871) 39 Mylk for theyr flawnez, not 
pild nor chalked. 1649 Burrne Eng, /wiprow. Lutpr. (1653) 
183 Land... Dunged, Limed, Marled, or Chalked, or other- 
wise made fat and warm. 1759 tr. Duhamel's f/usb. 1, viii. 
11762) 35 It was the custom of the Britons to chalk their 
lands. 1875 [see CHALKine 742. she. 

2. To rub, mark, or inscribe with chalk. 

1592 Greens Disfut. 11 The boyes .. shall chalke him on 
the backe for a Crosbite. 1677 Moxon Mec. Exerc. 11703) 
207 They chalk the Flat side of it. 1679 R, Mansrtt avr. 
Popish Plot Addr. c, Wisest Counsels, which Py ill succes= 
have been chalkt o’ th’ back for Follies. 1813 Moore Post 
Bag vin, 36 Thou know’st the time... It takes to chalk a 
hall-room floor. 1839 Dickens .Vich. Nick, xiv, Morleena 
. had the soles of her shoes chalked. ; 

b. fig. To make white or pale as by rubbing 
with chalk ; to blanch. 

1633 G. Hersert Jemple, forerunners vi, Lot a bleak 

alenesse chalk the doore, 1847 Tennxvson Princ. 1. 353 

Year Stared in her eyes, and chal k’d ler face. . 

8. To write with chalk; to draw, mark, linc 
with chalk. 

1880 G. Harvey 3 /Vetlie Lett, 38 Whom. .I recount and 
chaulke uppe in the Catalogue. 1589 R. Harvey PL. Pere. 
2 So I will chalke thy praises vp. 1 Sreevy & App. 
Tatler No. 93 P 4, Lhave chalked out in every Figure my 
own Dimensions. a 1720 Suerrietp (Dk. Buckhin.) Wks. 
(1753) I. 96 As painters first chalk out the future face. 1823 
J. Bapcock Dom, Amuse. 156 One. chalks down nine 


oe 


figures. 
letters were chalked on consecutive compartments. 

b. sgec. To write up in chalk (a record, esp. 
of credits given); to score. Weuee to chalk its 
to rnn up a score, take ‘ tick’. ? Oés. 

1897 1sf Pt, Return Parnass. ii. 451 All my debts stande 
ana upon the poste for liquor. « 1704 IT’. Brown Wks. 
(1760) I. 182 (D.) A country parliament man that chalk‘d it 
plentifully last winter session. 1845 Whétchal! xliv. 306 
May I never chalk another pint. 1845 DisrakLi Sybil (1863) 


1849 F. B. Heap Stokers § Pok, vi. (1851! 58 Large | 


| 


CHALKY. 


282 Every man I chalked up was of the same opinion as the 
landlord of the Cat and Fiddle. i 

4, Chalk out. fy. ta. To mark oud, as with 
chalk ‘ods.. b. To delineate, esf. by the main 
features; to outline, sketch o#/, adumbrate. 

1571 GoLpine Calvin on Ps, xviii. 44 God did but (as it 
were under a dark shadowel chalk out the .. kingdome of 
his sonne. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serum. Tim. 3090/2 They 
are chalked out as enimies. 1634 W. Wooo New Lag. 
Prosp.\. viii, The Princely Eagle, and the soaring Hawke, 
Whom in their unknowne wuyes there's none can chawke. 
1678 Bexvan ler. 1. Apol., This Book it chaulketh out 
before thine eyes The man that seeks the everlasting Prize. 
1765-93 BLAcKstonr Conun, (ed, 12)412 We have now chalked 
out afl the principal outlines of this vast title of the law. 

ce. fg. Vo trace owt, mark out, as a course to 
be followed, Also occas. chalk forth (obs.). 

1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb. 25 Chaulk out the way tu 
do the like. 1610 SHaks. 7emp. v. i. 203 It is you, that 
haue chalk’d forth the way Which brought vs hither. 1613 
— len. VI, A i. 60, 1643 Dicces Unlawf. Taking 
rms $ 211647) 14 That way toeternall glory, which our 
Saviour hath chalked out. 1670 Corrox Esfernont wu U. 
77 Wis Majesty being pleas’d .. to chalk him out what he 
would have him do. 1707 [xdfone 25 ‘They have a much 
shorter way chalked out by this Article. 1754 Ricit..rpsox 
Grandison VI. li. 23g Lay down your own plan: Chalk 
out your future steps. _ 1807 Byrox Childish Recoll. 68 
When now the boy is ripen’d into man, His careful sive 
chalks forth some wary plan, 1872 J. Graxy News. Press 
IIL. xi. 233 (Hel pursued the course which he lad from the 
first chalked out for himself, 

Chalked i1{9kt, f//. a. Also 6 ehaukt, 7 
ehalkt, chalkd. [f. prec. + -Ep!.] Marked, 
rubbed, mixed, etc., with chalk ; see the vb 

1599 Maxston Sco. Villanie 1. iii. 182 Thy chalked score. 
1626 Hotvpay Fuvenal 6181 15 With hts chalked feet. 
1677 Prot Oufordsh, 243 “Tis Proverbial here.. That chalkt 
Land makes a rich Father but a poor Son, 1823 J. Bav- 
cock Dom, clmusem. 137 ‘Vo draw a chalked line. 

So Cha‘lker. One who chalks, marks, intacs, 


ete., with chalk. 

1865 Daily Tel, 7 Sept., London milkmeu are known in 
the vocabulary of sling as 'chalkers’. 

Chalkiness t(okins,. [f Cnanky +-ness.] 
Chalky quality. 

1805 Lucock Vat. Heed, The chalkiness of the land. 1866 
Miss Brappon Aady's Wile Hoppe), Pictures were accepted, 
and ‘-kyed ": eriti¢s talked about coldness, and blackness, 
and chalkiness. Y 

Chalking tfokin, o//. sé. [f Cusun ve + 
anc tJ The action of the verb Cuann. 

1. ‘The manuring of land with chalk. 

1626 Bacon Syl § 596 After the chalking of the Ground. 
1875 Act 38 4 39 Pict. c. 92. § 5 An improvement comprised 
in either of the three classes following: chalking of land, 
clay-burning, claying of land. ° 

2. Marking. drawing, writing. ete., with chalk ; 
running up an account at an alehouse, ete. 5 
tracing ont or designing. 

1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. tiv, Let your steps be stitcht 
towisdome’s chalking. 1638 Bravuwan Barnabees Jrud. 1. 
‘Till long chalking broke my credit. 1764 title) Handmaid 
to the Arts, teaching .. means of delineation by off-tracing, 
chalking, etc. 1851 Ceal-tr. Pernts Northumbld, 4 Durit, 
13 Chalking Deal, a fat board, upon which the craneman 
. keeps account of the work. 

[f. CHALK sd. 5 


+ Chalkish, a. Obs. rare. 
-1sH 1] Somewhat chalky. ; 
1658 W. Burtox /fin. ct uton, 218 A whitish or chalkish 


soil. 
Chalk-stone (t{§kistéun). 
+1. Lime, limestone: see CHALK 56.1. Ods. 


+2. ? A piece of chalk. Oés. ' 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chan. Ven, Prot. § 1. 654 Goth, walkith 
forth, and brynge a chalk-stoon. 1611 Bist fsa. xxvii. 9 
When he maketh all the stones of the Altar as chalke stones. 

3. A concretion chiefly of sodium urate, resem- 
bling chalk, occurring in the tissucs and joints, 
esp. of the feet and hands, in scvere gout. Hence 
Cha‘lkstony «a. ; 

1738 Bircu 3fiton Milton’s Wh». 1738 1. 38 His Hands and 
Fingers gouty, and with Chalk-Stones. 1782 W, Heservis 
Conte, ix. (1806) 35. ee g Topp a Anat. UL 152/s 
Lithie acid .. is deposite in cases of chalk-stone in the 
textures .. surrounding the joints of the fingers and toes. 
1862 SALA Seven Sans UL ii. 5x His hands [were] much 
afflicted with chalkstones. /é¢d. v. 116 Some whose hands 


were stiff or chalkstony. 
Cha‘lk-white, «. White like chalk. 


?argoo Morte Arth. 1026 A et at of chalke whytt 
sylver. a 1400-s0 sidexander 1584 Bathe chambirlayn & 
evesiavne in chalk-quite wedis, a 14g0 Six Degrev. 149° 
ffayre schetus of sylk Chalk-why3th as the mylk. 1865 
Dublin Univ, Mag. \. 18 Treeless chatk-white roads across 


the downs. 
Chalky (t{§'ki), « [f Cuark sb.+-V1] 


J. Consisting of or: characterized by chalk ; 


abounding in chalk. 

¢1400 Test, Love Prol. (1560271 b, Some men there been, 
that painten..with coles and chalke ; and yet is there good 
matter to the leude people of thicke chalkie purtreyture. 
1s80 Baret Ady. C 304 Chalkie or full of chalke. 1593 
Suaxs. 2 f/ex, V1, uv ii. ror. 1598 Yous Diana 485 Chalkie 
cliffes are steept in Brittish seas. 1610 W. FoLkincHan 
Art of Survey \.ii. 3 Chaulkic, Clayie, Sandie Earth, 1662 
J. Barcrave Pope Alex, VIT (1867) 125 Of a chauchy or 
brimstony matter. 176-9 FaLconer Shipwr. 1. 38 The 
chalky cliffs salute their longing eyes. 1785 Cowrer Ziroc. 
307 To kneel and draw The chalky ring and knuckle down 
at taw. 182 Byron MWad?s xiii, Round the chalky floor 


CHALLENGE. 


how well they Irip. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 1. 
98 The beech-tree is..in high, chalky, and gravelly soils. 

2. Resembling chalk in colour or consistence, 
chalk-white. 


_ r6rr Bint Sony 3 Child, i. 22 ple Naphtha, which 
is a certaine kind of fat and chalkie clay. 1616 Hotyvoay 
Persius 329 Whom candidate chaulky ambition Draws 
gaping to her lure. 176a-71 H. Wacrote Vertue’s Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) 1. 268 The colouring is flat and chalky. 1802 
Med. Jrul. VIN, 290 A very white, chalky appearance of 
the feces, 1882 Garden 1 Apr.223/3 Chalky white flowers. 

3. Pathol. Of the nature of chalk, or of a CHALK- 
STONE (sense 3), or containing chalk-stones. 

1782 A. Moxro Anat. 43 It may be. chalky from the gout. 
1834 J. Forses Lacnnec's Dis, Chest 351 Bony and chalky 
concretions. 1876 tr. Waguer's Gen. Pathol. 320 Chalky 
calculi consist chiefly of carbonate and phosphate of lime. 

4. Comb., as chalky-faced adj. 

1807 W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 293 Such a little chalky- 
faced puppet. 

Challance, -anss, obs. Sc. ff. CHALLENGE. 

Challece, obs. f. CHALICE, 

Challenge (tfe'lendz’, sé. Forms: a. 4-6 
calenge, 4 caleng, 6 callenge. 8. 4 Sc. chal- 
lanss, 4-5 chalange, chalaunge, 4-7 chalenge, 
(4 chaleng, § challong), 5 Sc. chalans, (6 cha- 
ling), 6- challenge. [ME. calenge, chalange, a. 
OF, ca-, chalenge, -dange, orig. -longe (with many 
other forms)=Pr. calonja, OSp. caloia:—L. ca- 
lumuia, trickery, artifice, misrepresentation, false 
accusation, malicions action at law; prob. f. 
calvt, calvere 1o devise tricks. With the phonctic 
development in OF. cf. that of somriui, songe. 
OE. had both the Northern F. caéenge, and the 
central F. chalenge: the latter has (as in many 
other words’ survived. CAadlenge is thus origin- 
ally the same word as calumny. Some of the 
senses still in use go Lack to the ME. and OF. sb. 
but others are taken immediately from the vb., as 
in Mame, ctc., so that the sequence is not simple.} 

+1. An accusation, charge, reproach, objection. 

«21300 Cursor M. 6714 Pe bestis lauerd sal ga quite Of al- 
kines chalange and wite. ©1315 Suorkwas 131 Thou hast y- 
hro31 ous out of cry Of calenge of the fende, 1388 Wvcnir 
%er. vii. 6 If 3e maken not fals caleng to a comelyng, & 
ton fadirless child, & toa widewe. 1483 Cath. dngl. 58.\ 
chalange, caliupnia. 1610 GUL flerakéry it, xv. 1660" 
197 Sufficient difference to prevent all causes of Challenge. 
#1626 Bacon Mar. Com. Law Pref. 2 The incertainry of 
law..is the principall and most just challenge that is made 
10 the lawes of our nation. 1692 W. Ropentsos PArasvol. 
Gen, 1037 He refuses the challenge of the crime, or denies 
he did commit it. 

2. The act of calling to account ; esf. the act of 
a sentry in demanding the countersign. 

1375 Barnocr Bruce vin. 82 But challanss eschapit [he] 
had, Ne war ane hynt hym by the brand. 1936 /'lgr. 
Perf. WW. de W. 2531) b, Peter at the chalenge of a poore 
handinayde, for feare an deny the [= thee] his lorde. 1754 
Ricnarnsos Grandison V, xlii, The creature. . had subjectec 
herself to your challenges. <Vfod. Startled by the challenge 
of a sentinel. . 

b. Hunting. The opening and crying of hounds 
at finding the scent ; see CHALLENGE 7% 

In mod. Dicts. 

3. Zaw. ‘An Exception taken, against cither 
persons or things’ (Blount) ; spec. an objection 


Oa 
made to one.or more of the jurymen in a trial, as 
in Principal challenge, peremplory challenge, chal- 
lenge to the array, lo the polls, to the favour. Also, 
an exception taken to a vote, ctc. 

[1292 Britton t. ii, § 11 Et sidefendoms a touz Corouners 
ge nul pemMe jurout par chaleng de nule partie.] 1530 1 4c¢ 
az den. VIII, c. 148% 8 No person arrained for any pety 
treason, murder, or felony be. .admitted to any peremytorie 
chalenge aboue the nomhre of xx. 1607-72 Cowell's Interpr., 
Challenge principal, otherwise called peremptory, is that 
which the Law allowelh without cause alledged, or farther 
examination .. perenie being used onely in matters 
Criminal, and alledged without other cause than barely the 
Prisoners fancy ; but principal in civil Actions for lhe most 
ie and with naming some such cause of exception, as 

cing found true, the J.aw alloweth without farther scai- 
ning. 1660 7'riaf Regic. 32 If you will not agree in your 
Challenges, we musi be forced to Try you severally. 1768 
Buacxstoxe Comm. 111, 359 As the jurors appear. .they 
shall be sworn, unless chblicpgert by either party. Chal. 
lenges are of two sorts; challenges to the array and chal- 
lenges to the polls.. Challenges to the array are at once an 
exception to the whole panel, in which the jury are nrrayed. 
fbid, 361 Challenges to the polls, in capita, are exceptions 
to particular jurors. /é1/. 363 Challenges to the favour, 
are where the party hath no principal ctallenges but objects 
only: some probable circumstances of suspicion, as acquaint- 
ance, and the like. 1853 WHARTON Pa. Digest M1. 115 
Interest in a juror is a principal cause of challenge. 

b. East Indies. See quot.) 

1858 J. B. Norton Topics 198 Another check. sis the right 
of ‘challenge’. ork: recognised in this district... Any ryot 
who imagines that his wealthier neighbour's field is more 
lightlyassessed than his own, offers totake it atahigher rate, 
claiming a corresponding reduction for his poorer holding. 

4. A calling in question or dispnting ; the state 
of being called in question. 

1820 Scott Monast. xvi, Whatever schemes may be pur- 
sued for bringing her title into challenge. 

+5. Aclaim; the act of demanding as a right. 
In early use, often, a false claim. Ods. 


254 


¢ 134 Guy Warw. N. 5466 Swithe thai priked..Chalaunge 
on Herhaud to legge. 1340 Ayend. 34 Of be rote of auarice 
guop out manye smale roten. . be yrdue roberye. De uerpe 
chalenge. 1440 Prom. Parv. 68 Chalaunge or cleyme, 
vendicacio, 1§70 6 Lannaror Peramh, Kent (1862) 205 
To Maude so soone as ever she made her chalenge 10 the 
Crowne. 1613 Purcuas Pilgr. 1. vit ii. 556 "They lay chal- 
lenge to Jerusalem for their inheritance. 1750 Jouxson 
Ramébl, No. 1 ? 10 A publick challenge of honours and 
rewards. 

8. An invitation or summons toa trial or contest 
of any kind ; a defiance. 

€ 1325 Coer de L. 525 When none wolde® . With schafft to 
him make chalenge, etc. 1551 Eow. VI. Yrad.in Lit. Kem. 
(1858) IT. 312, I lost the chaling of shoting at roundes, and 
wane at rovers. 1649 Br. Reynoips /fosea vii. 157 The 
pride and wrath of man to give a chalenge to the justice 
and power of God. 1942 Sewet //ist, Quakers (1795) I. w. 
314 The Baptists sent him a letter by way of challenge, 
that they would discourse with him, 1847 L Hust Men, 
Women, & 8. V1. xi. 275 His whole countenance is a chal. 
lenge to scrutiny, 1856 Emerson Aug. Traits xi Whs. 
(Bohn) I], 80 A challenge to duty and honour. 1879 
MCartuy Osen Tints V1. xxix. 387 It was a challenge to 


_ established beliefs and prejudices. 


7. spec. A summons to fight, esp. to single com- 
bat or ducl. 

1530 Patsar. 202/2 Calenge or provoky1g todo armes, chal. 
rage. 181 Muncaster Positions xxxvii. (1887! 151 He must 
abyde both chalenge and combate with ull the rest. 1601 
Suans. Seed. .V. mi. iv. 157 Heere's the Challenge, reade it. 
1660 1 MARVELL Corr, xvi. Wks. 1872-5 HI. 48 Upon some 
words Gen. Mountagu sent a chalenge to the Duke of 
Buckinghain. 1769 Buackstoxe Conim.1V. 167 Challenges 
to fight, either by word or letter .. are punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. 1838 Marryat Afidsh., Easy xxii, It 
was not in Captain ‘Tartar's nature to refuse a challenge. 

8. allrib. 

1813 Scott 7ricrm. ut x, The valiant Knight of Vrier- 
main Rung forth his challenge-blast again, 

Challenge (t/'léndg), v. Forms: a. 3 ka- 
lange-n, kalenge-n, 3 5 calange(n, 3-6 eca- 
lenge.n. 8. 3-6 chalange, 3-7 chalenge, 4 
chalaunge, -unge, -inge, -ynge, -ang, scha- 
lange, ? chalain, (4-5 Sc. challanss, 6 chaleng, 
chalynch, challynge, Sc. challance, 6-7 chal- 
leng), 7 challendge, 5- challenge. [ME. éa- 
lange-n. chalange-n, a. OF. ca-, chalonger. -langer. 
-/enger (with numerous variant forms = Pr. calon- 
Jar, OSp. calonar late L. calnnidre, for caluur- 
nidré to accuse falsely, {. calemnia: see prec. 
Cf F. songer frown L. sommntare.} 

+1. ¢rans. To accuse, bring a charge against. 
arraign, impeach. Also aésol. Obs. (or ? dial. 

azaag Aucr, KR. 54 Hwarof kalenges iu me? 1340 Ayent, 
33 Pe zenne. . of sergons pet accusep and caleneen ( poure 
vole. 1375 Baxwour Aruce xix. 60 Gud schir auid the 
hrechyne Thai gert challanss richt se syne. ¢1449 
Pecock Kepr. ¥. xiv. 558 Ifeny man wolde chalenge a frere. 
1580 SipNev A radia i. 169 To be challenged of unkindness. 
1593 Q. Exiz. SA. in f/ard. Misc. (1809) I]. 261 The re 
Spain doth challenge me to he the quarreller, and the he- 
guuter of all these wars. 1649 Br. Gutmnie J/ent. (1702) 75 
The F. of Stafford was Challeng'd and made I’risoner. 1655 
Futter Waltham 2166.6 Let uone challenge the words of 
impropriety. 1693 W. Rovertson /hraseol. Gen, 321 Yo 
challenge, or accuse One, 

+b. To lay (an offence) to one’s charge, acctise 
one of. Obs. 

1a97_ R. Growc, (1724) 279 sore Dunston. .kalangede her 
mysedede. «1340 Hanrote /'salter Ivfi. 6 If par myghe 
chalange oght in vs. 1485 Caxton Tretisa’s Migden ww. 
xxiii. (1527'180 b, Unwyse handelynge is chalenged of the. 

2. To find fault with, reprove, reprehend ; to 
call upon to answer for something, or to give ac- 
count of oneself; to call to account. Now only 
dial, exc, as in b. 

1300 Cursor Af. 19148 Es it .. resun pat we Calanged 
[v.n chalaunged, schalanged, chalaupedl for ur gode dede 
he? 177 Lane. 7. Pé. B. v. 174 U1] am chalanged in pe 
chapitel hous, as Ia childe were. ¢ 1440 Proms. Pare, 08 
Chalengyn or yndyrtakyn, reprehendo. 1597 Tlooxrr 
Feel, Pol. ». iv. § 6 Why were they dumb, being this 
challenged? 1642 R. Iannis Seria, co If God fill not ever, 
vessell, challenge him mpon that his word, Open thy niout 
wide, and I will fill it. @1g1q4 Burnet Oren Tine VI. 4it 
He was warned of it, and challenged hin on it. 1858 Scot- 
ticisuts corrected 10 Vis father never challenged him for 
Line Mod, Sc. 1 have never been challenged for crossing 
these fields. . : ; 

b. Said of a sentinel; and in derived jig. uses. 

1796 Soutury Joan of Arc vi. 50 The sentinel,. with up- 
lifted lance Challenged the darkling travellers. 1833 Reg. 
instr, Cavalry 1. 28 On any one eppregchins his post, he 
inst challenge them by the words ‘Ji’ho contes there’? 
1866 Froupe //ist, Lng. 11858) 1. i. 441n the country every 
unknown face was challenged and examined. 1878 Brows: 
inG La Saisiaxs6 No blue space in its outspread ..chal- 
lenged my emerging head. F 

e. Also said of the hounds giving mouth on 
finding a scent. 

1677 N.Cox Geutl. Recreat, 1. (1706) 17 When Hounds or 
Beagles at first finding the Scent of their Game presently 
open and cry, we then say, they Challenge. 1751 in 

namBers Cycl. sv. ffunting. 1781 P. Brexroro f/unting 
(1802) 238 It is a great pleasure, when a hound challenges, 
to be certain that he is right. 


3. Law. To object or take exception to (a jury- 
man, evidence, ete.) ; to take an initial exception 
to (any procecding®. Also aésol. 

[1292 Ratton tv. § 8 Et cum. .les jurours soint venuz en 


CHALLENGE. 


court, si porunt il estre chalengez: Sire, i! n’i deit estre, 
car mei endita, etc.} ¢1570 Tuysne Pride & Low, (1841) 17 
Ye may him chalenge from your jury. 1572 Fuike //es- 
kins’ Parl. 389 We may lawfully chalenge the aray,, being 
enpanelled by..a partial shirif. 1772 Chron. in Anu, Reg. 
104/2 The corporation objected to the whole jury, which in 
law language is called challenging the array. ¢ 1781 7'ria/ 
George Gordon 8 When the panel was called over a second 
time, the prisoner by his counsel, peremptorily challenged 
nineteen, and the Attorney-General for the Crown, - 
lenged seven. 1 eae! Plato (ed. 2) V. 87 Anybody 
may challenge oo the ground that soand sois unfit. 1883 
Law Rep. X1. Queen's B, Div. 58 The evidence of the 
women was accepted and not challenged. 

4. To call in question, dispute. 

¢ 1386 CHaccer Wy/’s T. 344 Povertis. . Possessioun that no 
wight wil chalenge. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ut. xi. 189 
Whether the lordes by whos landes a kynge .. muste passe 
may challenge Le the passage. 1625 Br. Mountacu 
App, Cuasar 1 Whatsoever they have challenged and 
articled against intheir accusation, 1825 Scott Talisut. ii, 
I were wrong to challenge..the privilege of tby speech, 


| since boasting is more natural 10 thee than truth. 1869 


Hextey in Sei Opinion 5 May 486/2 As a temporary 
measure, I do not presume to challenge its wisdom. 

5. To assert one’s title to, lay claim to, demand 
as a right, claim for, arrogate (/o obs.) oneself. 
arch. or Obs. a. with simple object. arch. 

1240 Wohnnge in Cott. Hom. 275 Pi derue dead o rode 
..calenges al mi heorte. ¢ 1300 - Alis, 7582 Heo is my 
qwene; VY hire chalenge. ¢ 1386 Cuaccen Frankl, T. 595 
Nat that J chalenge eny thing of right Of yow, my soverayn 
lady, but youre grace. 1480 Caxtox Chron, Eng. w. (1520) 

1/1 To calenge the trybute whiche they did denye. 1513 
Mone £avw. , 3 [Hel began not hy warre, but by Law to 
challenge the crown. 1549 Coverpate Evasm. Par. 1 Peter 
i, on ‘That we should therby chalenge no prayse vnto our 
selues, 1868 Grartox Cérou. 11. 298 It is for the French 
King, who is here taken prisoner, and there are mo then .x. 
knights and squires that challenge the taking of him and of 
his sonne, pr oe Sm T. Hersert 7raz. 1, 1 challenge no 
thankes for what I publish. 1658 Sir 'T. Browxe Aydriot. 
1. (2736) 13 These Urns will challenge above 1300 Years. 
top Bexttey Phal. 329 A Gentleman that challenges the 
‘Vitle of Hooourable. 1746 Suottett Refroof 7 An injured 
friend !—who challenges the name? If you, what Title 
justifies the claim? 1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) 1. 
iii. 140 Causes which led them to challenge Imperial rank. 

+b. with inf. as object. Os. 

cxgoo A’. Ais. 7303 Ye chalangith al to habbe. 138. 
Wreur Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 220 Men that calengen here to 
be evene wip Crist. 1599 Lyty Euphnes(Arb.) age As thou 
challengest to be noble in bloud, etc. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard 
Texts 483 Can yee challenge to possesse the land? 1683 
Venusyte, Archives 1, 70 Where he challenged..to have 
spoak so, — P 

+e. with object clause. Ods. 

c1g00 Apol, Loll. 76 Nowe clerkis. .chalungen to hen pat 
only it pertenip to hem to punisch symony, etc. 1660 
Vriter ict Contemp. i. (1841) 197 Tf fifth monarchy men 
challenge to themselves that they must be exempt from 
their obedience. 

+d. with object and complement. Oés. 

c14g0 Losettcn Grail xxxvii. 717 For his love that ye 
calangen youre lord, Ischal yow socowren. 1493 Festivall 
iW. de W. 1515) 4b, Fendes chalengynge hym theyres as 
by ryght, 1559 Br. Scot in mee Ann, Kef 1. u. App. 
vii. 15 Challynging Christe to ther foundation. 1655 
Feuer Ch. Hist. 1 iv. $9 The Chronicle of Westminster 
challengeth the same to be done in their Convent. 

+0. absol. 

160s Suaks. Lear 1. i. 54. 3 P 

6. fz. To have a natural right or claim to; to 
demand, to call for. ach. 

1577 B. Goose Mereshach's Ffusb. vw. (1586) 8gb, The 
Peare. ,chalengeth the nexte place, and is one of the cheefest 
beauties of the Orcharde. 1622 FLetcHer Sf, Curate it. 
iii, Whose honest cause .. Will challenge lustice. 1648 
Evenyn Corr. (1857) II]. 10 Yours of the 6th and gth of 
May received, Uinilensiee this account from me. 1673 Rav 
Journ. Low C. 4 Bruges. .may well challenge place among 
the Cities of the second rate in Europe. @1704 T. Brows 
Eng. Sat. Wks. 1730 1. 26 Horace and Jvuvenal..challenge 
a superiority above all the rest, f : 

b. Now esp. To claim (some responsive action 
or recognition on the part of others, ¢..g. attention, 
regard, respect, a probation, admiration). 

1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. B The Aquieduct made by the 
Emperour Valentinian .. doth principally challeng remem. 
brance. 1691 Ray Creation 11. (1704) 455 Our better part 
challenges our greatest care and diligence. 1765 ANSTEY 
Bath Guide vill, 42 Men..’That challenge Respect from all 
Persons of Birth, 1787 Bowsxycastie Astron. i. 3 Astro- 
nomy .. has challenged the admiration of all ages. 1818 
Hattam Afid. Ages (2872) 11. 71 Unless his merit should 
challenge the popular approbation. 1841 Myers Cath. Th, 
1v. § 32. 330 A strange thing--one sufficiently anonialous to 
challenge attention, 


7. ‘Yo snmmon or invite defiantly to a contest or 
any trial of daring or skill; to defy, dare. (Often 


to do something, or fo an action.) . 
1g13 Dovetas nets v. xiii. South pipand windis.. 
Challancis to pason burd. 1529 More Cowif. agst, rid, u. 
Wks. 1178/2 Euery man that feeleth him selfe challenged 
and provoked by templacion, 1633 P. Fretcure Pesce. 
Ecl. t. vii, 1 durst to challenge all my fisher-peers. 1671 
Mitton Samson 1151, 1.. challenge Dagon to the test. 
1769 Lett. Junius xix. 85 We. -are challenged to produce a 
precedent. 1796 I]. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud, Nat. 
(1799) III. 368 Challenge the son of Tendal to a competition 
in song with you. 1855 Kincsuey //eroes, Theseus i. 211 
Ve challenges all comers to wrestle with him. 1866 — 
Lerew. x. 151 You inust not challenge me to find it out. 
b. To invite (emulous, hostile, or critical action 


ofany kind). (Cf. 6 b.) 


CHALLENGEABLE, 


1614 Be, Hatt Reeoll, Trvatises 770 Wee doe utterly 
deny it, and phmllegge your proofe. 1663 Gersier Cowssel 
Diva, Your Apollo’s Oracle-like Arcenall, may challenge 
the most sublime proffers of men of parts. 1718 /'ree-thinker 
No. 75. 142 Prudence is a real Pertection, which Challenges 
the nicest Observation. 1850 Prescotr Pers Il. Such 
aone as might have challenged comparison with the bravest 
of his ancestors. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xiv. 226 The 
could challenge criticism with an easy confidence, 1882 ii 
H. Buunt Ref Ch. Lng. U1. 283 Challenging controversy 
in every possible way. F 

8. sfec. To call upon to answer an imputation 
by combat ; to summon to fight, or to a duel. 

1588 Suaks. L. ZL. L, v. ii. 696 Hector will challenge him. 
1601 — wel. N. im. ii. 36 Challenge me the Counts youth 
to fight with him, 1655-60 Stancey /fist. Philos. (1701) 

7/t Pittacus..challeng’d Phryno to single Combat. 1839 
Tuirtwatt Greece I. 166 With the intention. .of challeng- 
ing him toaconilict. Jfod. The officer challenged his rival. 

b. tntr. or absol. 

13980 Sir Ferumb. 399 ¥ gialenige wip pe to fizt. 1697 
Drybden Virg. Georg. 1.125 They challenge, and encounter 
Breast to Breast. 1762 Cuurcitt Ghost 1. 297 So he thet 
challenges might write Only to those who would not fight. 

te. Zo challenge a person the field. Obs. 

(15956 Chron.G. Friars(1852)7 Roberte of Vere chalynched 
them in the felde and was overcome.) 1601 Suaxs. Tied. V. 
n. iii. 136 To challenge him the field, and then to breake 
promise with him. 1693 W. Ropertson Phraseol, Gen. 477 

he disagreement grew so high, that they challenged the 
field one of another. (/d/d. 601 To challenge one into the 
field: in arenam provocare.| 


Hence Challenged ///. a., Challenging 7/7. sd. 


and ppl. a. 

o R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 173 Isaak a partie hac 
mad a chalangyng. ¢ 1440 eee 1280 Sithe I was not 
at the justynge, I will not be at the chalengynge. 1578 
Tuvsne Let. in Axivtady, Introd. (186s) 39, I haue ihoweh 
yt my chalenged dutye..by penne to desplay my inwarde 
mynde. 1697 [see CHALLENGER b.). 1825 BeNtnAM Kation, 
Rew. 20 The practice..in many schools, called challenging 
..he who stands at the head of the class begins the exer- 
cise ; does he makea mistake, the next 10 him in succession 
corrects him and takes his place. 1842 H. BE. Manntxc 
Sevm, (1848) 1, vii. 94 The whole inmost soul is hent into a 
challenging array. 

Challengeable (tfaeléendgib'l), a. [f Car- 
LENGE @.+-ABLE.] ‘hat may be challenged ; 
open to accusation, criticism, or objection. 

1377 Lanocu. 7. P/. B. xt. 296 A chartre is chalengeable 
byfor a chief iustice. 1449 Prcock Kefr. 538 Noon of 
hem alle is challengeable and blameable. _a@ 1603 ‘I’. Cart- 
wriceT Confut. Rhem, N. T, (1618) 262 ‘They are partiall 
and for their partiality chalengable. x Prue Non-Coinf. 
73 A fault no less challengeable in a Minister of the Gospel. 
qs R. Cuampers Vest. Creation, Commenc. Org. Life, Ut 
is a challengeable stranger upon the face of the Earth. 


Challengee (t{e:lénd37"). rare. [f. CHALLENGE 
2, +-EE.] Onc who is challenged. 

1616 B, Jonson Devil au Ass m. iii, Eyther by Chartell, 
Sir, or ore-tenus, Wherein the Challenger, and Challengee 
. haue their seuerall courses, 

Challenger (t{e'léndgar.  [f- Cuatuencr 2. 
+ -ER1,.] One who challenges, in various senses : 
spec. fa. An accuser ; a plaintiff, claimant, Ofs. 

{1292 Britton 1. xvi. § 3 Et la chose soit deliveré au 
chalengeour.] 1382 Wvyciir %ob xxxv.9 For the multitude 
of chalengeres [1388 fals chalengeris; Vulg. calumnia- 
¢orum) thei shul crie. ¢ 1449 Pecock Refr. v. xiv. 359 If the 
chalenger wole cours in hischalenging. 1600 Hottanp 
Livy m. xliv. 117 The plaintife or challenger [setrfor] de. 
clareth against her. 1612 Brerewoop Lang. § Relig. 
xxv. 217 The other challenger of the same dignity. 1839 
Stonenouse A xholinte 144 If the challenger could neither 
ascertain his property, nor prove his accusation. 

b. One who defies; one who calls upon another 
to fight, or to any trial or contest. 

1gx1 in Ellis Orig. Leté. u. Ix. I. 181 It shall be lefull for 
the iiij chalengers to enter the felde the secondedaye, 1600 
Suaks. 4. Y, £.1, ii, 180 Haue you challeng’d Charles the 
Wrastler?. No faire Princesse: he is the generall chal- 
lenger. 1622 Rowtanns Good Newes § B. 41, 1..challenge 
thee to meet on Callis sand..This challenge past, the chal- 
lenger at Douer, Imbarks for Callis. 1697 Cottter Ess. 
Mor, Subj.1. (1709) 140 The Challenger is punished as well 
as the Challenged. 1854 Emerson Leét. §& Soc. Aims, £lo- 
guence Wks, (Bohn) IIT. 187 Heis the challenger, and must 
answer all comers. 

Challenging: see after CHALLENGE v. 

Challes, -ice, -is, obs. ff. of CHALICE. 

Challis (tferlis, Jali). [In mod.F. challis, 
chalys, chaly: but the name is app. of Eng. origin, 
and not improbably from the surname Challis.] 

A fine silk and worsted fabric, very pliable and 
without gloss, used for ladies’ dresses, ‘introduced 
at Norwich about 1832, where it speedily became 
fashionable’ (Beck Draper's Dict.). Also attrié. 

1849 Blackw. Mag. LXVI. 476 Broad cloth and silks, 
challis and shawls. 1876 Miss Brappon %. Haggard's 
Dax, 1. vi. 174 She wore a flowered-challis gown. 1882 
Beck Drafer’s Dict., Challis was made ona similar prin- 
ciple to the Norwich crape, only thinner and softer, com- 
posed of much finer materials, and instead of a glossy 
surface, as in Norwich crapes, the object was to produce it 
without gloss, and very pliable and clothy. 

Hence Challis-printer (Simmonds, 
Dict.). 

+Challo. Ods, See CHEuta, a fabric. 

+ Challoir. Oés. rave. [a. OF. chaloir caring 
for, care, subst. use of infinitive cha/orr to be of 
importance, to tronble=It. calere (e.g. non mi 


Comm. 
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cale it does not trouble me) :—L. ca/ére to be hot.] 
In fo putin no chalotr (=\t. metlere in non cale): 
to make of no account ; not to care abont. 

1475 Caxton Yason 1€ last thou put in no recching ner 
no challoir the promesse that thou madest at that tyme. 

Challybeat, Challys, obs. fi. CuaLyBratr, 
CHALICE, 

Chalmer, -lane, obs. ff. CHAMBER, -LAIN. 

+ Chalon. O/s. Also 4-5 chaloun, 5 -one, 
‘wn. [app., as stated by Du Cange, from its place 
of manufacture, Chalons-sur-Mame, in France. 
Chalon is not in Godefroy, nor in Cotgrave. 
Littré has it merely as a modern commercial 
term ‘a sort of woollen stuff’, and without deriva- 
tion or historical instances; but he has from 
Scarron ras de Chalons = SHALLooN.} 

1, A blanket or coverlet for a bed. 

igor in Rot. Parl. ii. 228-265 Chalons [are mentioned 
among the household goods of the tradespeople of Col- 
chester]. 1374 Will of Brokeleshy Somerset fro Voum 
chalonem. — ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Xeeves 7, 220 A bed With 
schetys and with chalouns faivi-spred. c1440 /’romp. Pare, 
68 Chalun [A //. or chalone}, hedde clothe, ¢hovale, chata. 
1480 Caxton Ozra’s Jet. xt. xx, Hys bedde was coverd 
with a chalon. @1goo Alefr. Vee in Wre Wiilckec 626 
Lectus bedde, fiuthiamen schete, tafetsn chalon, cudeitra 
quylte. 1616 Butioxar, Chadovs, hlankets, Couerings. 
1 [see Cnatoner}). 

2. Comb., as chalon-maker, -work, 

ar40oo in Ang. Gilds (1870) 331 pe chaloun. shal habbe m 
worke pre ellen to-fove be chaloun-makyere. 1426-7 1 °7// 
of Talworth Somerset Ho.), Lectnm de chalonwerk. 

+Chaloner. O¢s. [f prec. +-er!.] A maker 
of ‘chalons’; frequently mentioned in 14-15th c. 

1392 in 1672 fade (Somerset Ho., Hugh Alright, Cha- 
loner in arch : London. 1427 HF rid of Hverard (Somerset 
Ho.', Unum coverlite operisde lez chaloners. 1868 =f fAen- 
Cunt 25 July 1094/2 Chaloners, or makers of chalons, the 
stuff being procured from the [rench town so called,—a 
town which has given its name to our modern shalloons. 

{| Chaloupe (falwp:. Also 8 chaloup. [F.; 
prob. ad. Du. s/oep Stoorp.] A kind of French 
boat 3 = SHALLOP, 

1699 KR. L’Estraxae Codlog. Erase. (1711) 47 A great 
many People at Calis that took a Chaloup to put them 
aboard a great Ship. rz2r 4rd. Vrans. XX XI. 248 The 
Chaloups that tow, are in close Fight liable to be sunk Ly 
the Enemy's Cannon. 1867 Ssivti Sailor's MW ord.b/.5.., 
‘The gun-boats on the French coasts were frequently termed 


| chaloupes, and carried one heavy gun, with a crew of 4o men. 


+Cha‘lter, 7. Obs. ¢raus. ? To bind, fetter. 

a 1400-50 Alevauder 746° A store & a styf stede stal- 
worthy bondyn; His choll chaltird & chauelez in chynez of 
yren, ¢1400 Destr. Troy 894 As stifle bounden, As pai 
chaltrede were choisly with chenys of yerne. /d/d. 9159 
Thns Achilles by chaunse is chaltvid in grym, With loue of 
this lady, pat ledis to be dethe. 

|| Chalumeau (falimo. 
=Pr. calamel:—L. calamell-us, dim. of calam-us 
reed. Cf. CALUMET.] a. A pastoral instrument 
of music; a reed, pipe. b. The lowest register 
of the clarinet. 

1713 Lond. Gaz, No, 5106/2 Two hundred of their People 
riding... with Timbals and Chalumeaux. 1829 Scott clave 
of G. (Black) 658/1 Who listened to the husband's or lover's 
chalumeau. 1880 Grove Dict. Aus. 1. 361. 

Chalunge, obs. form of CHALLENGE. 

Chalybean (kelibéan), a. [f. 1. chalybéd-us 
Chalybeian, of steel+-1n; f. Gr. xaduBnis, f. 
xadruyp, xdduB-os, ‘sing. of Chalybes’ also ‘ steel’. 

(It is not certain whether stee] was named from the 
Chalybes or vice versa.)| ' 

Pertaining to the Chalybes, an ancient nation of 
Asia Minor famous for their skill in working iron. 

1671 Mitton Saison 133 Chalybean tempered steel and 
frock of mail Adamantean proof. 


Chalybeate (kalitbzt), a. and sé. Also 7 
calibeate, chalybiate, chalibiate, 7-8 chaly- 
beat, 7-9 chalibeatie, 8 challybeat. [app. ad. 
mod.L. chalydedt-us: but the regular Lat. form. 
would be chalyhat-us: cf. F. chalybé; £1. chalyds 
steel, a. Gr. xaAup: see prec. and -aTE.] 

A. adj. Impregnated or flavoured with iron, 
esp. as a mineral water or spring; relating to such 
waters or preparations. 

1634 T. Jounson tr. Parey’s Chirurg. xxn. xl. (1678) 522 
His drink shall be Calibeate.water. 1652 Frencu Forksh. 
Spa ix. 82 Achalybiate Course of Physick. 1655 Cutrerrer 
Rivertus xX. v. 293 Chalybeat Vinegar. 1732 ArsUTHNoT 
Rules of Diet 245 All acidulated and chalybeat Waters. 
19753 Bonnin Pil, Trans. XLVIIL. 184, I... found the surface 
..cover'd with a thick scum, like that of a chalybeat Spa. 
1816 J. Smith Panoraina Se. § Art 11. 385 The chalybeate 
waters form the best tonics. 1878 Huxiey PAysiogr. 27 
Mineral springs. .some. .chalybeate, others sulphureous. 

B. sé. A chalybeate medicine or spring. 

1667 N. Fairrax in Phil, Trans. 11. 546 She. took Chaly- 
beats for the Green-sickness. 1753 Bonp in PAtl. Traus. 
XLVIII. 189 A strong and agreeahle chalyheat. 1771 
Smotretr Aumph. Cl. II. 4 July, 1 have received benefit 
both from the chalybeate and the sea. 1805 W. SAUNDERS 
Alin, Waters 223 The saline chalybeate of Cheltenham. 

+Chaly'beate, v. Ots. [f. as prec.: it occurs 
first in the ppl. adj. Chaly-beated=prec.: see 
-ATE3.] fvans. To impregnate with iron. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gahethouer'’s Bk, Physiche 20/2 With Chaly- 


[Fr.:-Ol. chalemel | 


CHAMADE. 


beated water. 1609 Shuttleworth Acc. (1856) 1. 182 A quarte 
of ale calibeated. 1910 T. Futter Phary, Extemp. 10 
You may Chalybeate any sort of Ale by this easie process. 

Chalybite (k:e'libsit). in. [Named by 
Glocker 1847; f. Gr. xdAv8- steel; -1te.] oA 
synonym of SipERITE, or native carbonate of 
iron. 

1858 Dana A/ix. 445 Chalybite occurs in many of the rack 
strata. 1868 /did. 691 Chalybite should yield to Haidinger’s 
earlier name Siderite. 

Chalyce, -ys, obs. ff. CHauicr. 

Chalydony, obs. f. Cliznrpony, Cebibony °, 

Chalynch, obs. form of CHALLENGE. 

Chalypsography. sonce-wd. [Bad formation 
on Gr. xadvy steel +-cRapiy; the etymological 
form being chalybography.] Steel engraving. 

1878 Sata in Geatd. Wag, May 365 His (Cruikshank’s).. 
abandonment of chalcography for chalypsography. 

Cham kam, sé. Also 6 cam, 7 chaem: 
see Kuan. [a. Fo and med.L. cham, chan, can 

also caanus, canis), ad. Turki uy khidn lord, 
prince, Kuay, a contracted form of the earlier 
Gls Cracan; it was assumed by Chingiz when 
he became supreme ruler of the Mongols and Tar 
tars; the modilied form 13 gd’d became the 
specific title of the successors of Chingiz Khan as 
emperors of China.] 

An obsolete form of Kian formerly commonly 
applied to the rulers of the ‘Tartars and Mongols ; 
and to the emperor of China. Rarely to governors 
of provinces. 

{c1g00 Maunvey. xvii, 183 ‘The grete Cane of Cathay. 

val. 222 Whi he was clept the gret Chane.| 1553 Ents 
Treat, New /nd.\Arb.) 12 Vnder the dominion of the great 
Cham or Cane, Emperour of ‘Vactaria. 1577 //ist. Trac, 
ved. Willes) 265 ‘hey haue muche knowledge of the great 
Cam of Cathay. 1599 Sutaks. Jack eto. i. 277, Lwill.. 
fetch you a hayre otf the great Chams beard. 1653 HH. 
Cocan Pinto's Trav, xxiit. § 3. 84 One of those [chairs] 
wherein the principall Chaems of the Empire are usually 
carried. 1709 Lond. Gas. No. 4379/1 The Grand Signior 
liad received an Express from the Cham of Tartary. 1760 
Gounsam. Cit. Word? sliii, Prodigal in the production of 
kings, governors, mandavins, chams, and courtiers, 1813 
Examiner 2 Apr. 266/2 Chams are stiff gentlemen, 

b. fransf. and fig. 

1602 Warner td, Eng. x. Will. 254 Against this Cham 
[Duke of Guise] and his Beau. Peeres, inuited English goe. 
1655 Frauciou v.4, 1..am the great Cham,.of all the wits. 
1959 SMoietr Let. in Boswell Johnson xiii. ed. Napier) 1. 
276, | am again yonr petitioner, in behalf of that great Cham 
of literature, Samnel Johnson. 1879 W. W. Syxcr Zon 
Stog. 11. iii, 32 The great cham of criticism. 

+Cham, chamm (tfem), 2. Os. exc. dial, 
[see Cuame v.] 

1. To bite, chew; =CHAMP v, 1-3. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. Re xvu, v. 606 It is full harde 
and maye not he chewed and whyles men chamme theron, 
the bytter sauour wythin is not felte 1530 Tinparr 
ase, More m. xiii, The priest toucheth not Christs natural 
body with his hands..nor chammeth it with his teeth, 1530 
Patusar. 480/2 Chamme the breed in your mouthe. 1675 
Hopares Odyss. xit. 263 When she my men cham‘d in her 
ngly chaps. 1825 Britton Beanties Wilts. Gloss.iE. D.S.1 
Cham, to chew. 1881 Smitu /sle Wight Gloss. (E, D.S.) 
Cham, to chew. (1888 Heard in Oxford from a native.] 

2. =CHame v.6; to pound, mash. dred. 

In South of Scotland, as ‘to cham sand ’, for strewing on 
wet floors. p 

Hence Chammed ///. 2., Cha‘mming vA/. 56. 

1519 Horman Mg. 339 Glewe made of chainmed whete. 
1828 More Heresyes in. Wks. 242/1 Not for y. reading & 
receiuing : but for the busy chamming therof [the scripture]. 
1599 Sanpyvs Exrope Spec. (1632) 7 They confine them to 
the chamming of their beads. 1611 Cotar., Afasché. .chawed 
chewed, chammed, champed. 

Cham, obs. and dial. f. 7 am: see Cu, and 1. 

1568 T. Howety Arb. Asmitie (1879) 99 And vor manhood, 
cham zure cham good. 1880 H. Girrorp Gilloffowers (1875) 
132 Cham zure my vurst goodman is dere. 

| Chama (ké"ma). Zool. [L. chdma, chéma, a. 
Gr. x#un cockle, f. xa- stem of xaivey to gape.] 
A. genus of bivalve molluscs found in warm and 
tropical seas. The shell of C. gigas is the largest 


known. Comb. chama-shaped. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. Su pf. 5.v., The chama is. .confounded 
with the oister. 1832 Lyect Princ. Geol. 11. 287 Concho- 
logists suppose, that the chama may require thirty years .. 
to attain its full size. 1854 Woopwarp Afol/usca (1856) 325 
Shell inequivalve, chama-shaped. : 

|| Chamade (Jamacd). 4@/. [F. chamade, ad. 
Pg. chamada, £. chamar:—L. clamdre to call.] A 
signal by beat of drum or sound of trumpet invit- 
ing to a parley. 

1684 Lond. Gaz, No. 1936/2 The .. Governor of Luxem- 
burg, being pressed .. to desire a Parley’.. caused the Cha- 
made to be beat. 1722. Mrs. Centuvre Marplot in. i, 
Trhere’s more danger of my raising the siege, than her 
beating the Chamade. 1831 Lincoln Her. t aay 2/6 The 
day in which the Irish ef force shall be suppressed 
..the representatives of British government may beat a 
chamade from what is now his Majesty’s Castle of Dublin. 
1865 Cartyir /redk, Gt. 1.1. v. 311% Stralsund instantly 
beat the chamade. .and all was surrender in those regions. 

Chamsleon, -lion, var. of CHAMELEON. 

Chamamell, chamamil, obs. ff. Camomiur. 


CHAMEROPS, 


| Chamarops .kamierpps). Sor. (L., a. Gr. 
xapaipoxp a plant mentioned by Pliny, f. xapai on 
the ground, dwarf-growing + péy shrub, bush ; but 
the form is uncertatu: the modern application was 
accepted by Linnaeus from Pontedera.] 

A northern genus of palms, includiug the Dwarf 
Fan Palm, C. Aumilis, the smallest of the order, 
and the only one found north of the Mediterranean, 
and the Chinese C. Fortunt, which can be grown 
in the south of England. 

18g Tu. Ross tr. //nmboldt's Trav. 1.1.8 The chamerops, 
the date-tree..vegetate on several spots. 

Chamarre, obs. form of CHIMERE. 

Chamasite (kee indsait). Min. An alloy of 
iron and nickel found in meteorites. 

1868 Daxa Jfin. (1880) 16 Reichenbach has named the 
alloy of iron and nickel. .Chamasite. 

Chamayle, obs. form of CaMEL. 


|Chambellan.  [F. :—earlier chamberlanc, 
chambellanc, a. OHG. chamarline, £. OHG. cham- 
ara.) The French form of CHAMBERLAIN, tisedl as 


a foreign title. ; 

1710 Lond. Gaz, No. 4724/1 The Grand Chambellan was 
seized witha... Fever. 1825 R. Warp Tremaine 1, xxxv. 
286 A stiff German chambellan, in a full suit of buckram. 

Chambelot, obs. form of CAMLET. 

Chamber (t{@'mbas), 56. Forms: 3 4 chaum- 
bre, 3-7 chambre, 4 chaumber, 4- chamber. 
Also chaumbir, -bur, -byr, chawmbire. cham- 
bir, -bere, chanbur, 5 chambyr e, ohawmbyr, 
ohaunber, -bour, -byr, chamer, chawmere, 
caumbre, 5-6 chambur, 6 chamboure, 7 cham- 
bor, camber. Also Sc. 4-5 chamur, chalmir, 
4-7 chalmer, 5-6 chawmer, 6 chalmyr, 8 cha- 
mer, 8-9 chaumer. [a. F. chambre ~ Pr. cambra, 
Sp. camara, \t. camera, t—L. camera, camara, in 
Gr. appa vault, vaulted chamber ; prob. f. Aryan 
root Zam- to eurve, bend. The sense underwent pro- 
gressive generalization in late L.. and Romanie.] 

I. A room (in a house). 

1. A room or apartment in a house ; usually one 
appropriated to the use of one person ; a private 
room ; in later use esf. a Sleeping apartment, a bed- 
room. Now, in standard English, eonfined chiefly 
to elevated style; in colloq. use replaced by room. 
Cf. BepcuamBer.) But in U.S. in more general 
ase ; and in some English dialects, =the’ parlour’ 
or better room, as distinguished from the kitchen ; 
also a sleeping apartment over a stable or the like. 

1300 Floriz & Bl, 443 To anober chaumbre hi beop agon, 
‘Yo blauncheflures chaumbre non. ¢ 1350 17r//. Palerne 3029 
Whan be masse was don, sche went to hire chaumher. 1375 
Bakpour Bruce Vv. 287 tna chaliner preualy, He held him 
and his cumpany. c¢1q00 Destr. Troy 4977 Led were bo 
lordes pro mony long chaumburs. .into a proude chaumbur 
pere Priam was set. ¢ 1440 Gesta Kom, 94 (Hart. MS. A 
prevy caumbre. 1472 Sed Paston in Leff, 706 ItI. 64 My 
Lady... hathe takyn hyr chambre. 1§13 Douctas aces 
vil, Vili. 29 Amyd the chalmer doun thaiin set. 1§35 Covrr- 
patr Prov. xxiv. 4 Chambers .. fylled with all costly & 
pleasaunt riches, 1582-8 ///st. Fas. V7 (1804) §2 Be comit- 
ting of murther in hirawinchalmer. 1611 Bunce Gen, xiii. 
30 Hee entred into his chamber, & wept there. -—— Acts 
ix. 37 They laid her in an vpper chamber. 1712 Swirt 
Lett. (1767) IN. 191 He and his lady saw me to my chain- 
ber just in the country fashion. 17 1-180 BalLey s. ¥. 
Camera, Such Musick as is designed for Chambers and 
private Consorts, 1822 SouUTHEY in Q. Rev. XXV. 346 He 
. hardly ever slept two nights successively in one chamber. 
1841 Lane Arad. Nés. 1. 104 A curtain suspended before 
the door of a chamber. 

1858 M. Portrous Sonter Youknny 17 In that apartment 
preety called the ‘Chamber’ ofa farm house. 1863 At- 
xinson Dawby Provinc., Chamber, an upper room, (2) ina 
house; a bed room. (2) in a stable or other building; a 
loft. 1883 //arper's Mag. Aug. 437/1 The chambers..were 
less ample. .in the Southern houses. 

b. The reception-room in a palace; called the 
presence-, or andience-chamber, 

2. fig. , ° 
» arazg Ancr. R. 92 Heo is Godes chaumbre. a 1400 Coe. 
Alyst. (1841) 125 Farewel, Goddys chawmere and his bowre. 
31526 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. 1532) gob, He maketh our 
soules his chambre. 161q T. ADAMS Devil's Banquet 31 
Malice vsurpes the best Chamber in your mindes, 1715-20 
Pore //iad ¥11. 498 From forth the chambers of the main .. 
Arose the golden chariot of the day, 1866 B. Tayiox #2, 
1%, Poems 382 Echo the startled chambers of the soul. 

3. pl. &. Rooms forming part of a house or 
tencment arranged for occupation bysingle persons; 
esp. rooms in the Inns of Conrt oceupied by 
lawyers; also, sets of rooms in a block of buildings 
for offices, etc. b. The room in whieh a judge sits 
to hear causes and transact business not of sufficient 


importanee to be brought iuto court. 

1642 Harcourt in Alacon. Mag. XLV. 288 Thine of 
6 Decr. from Sarjant Glanvieelds chambers, came to my 
hands. 1712 Steece Spect. No. 145 Ps, I have Chambers 
in the Temple. 1790 Boswett Jonson xiii. (ed. Napier) 
1, 277 He found his old master in Chambers in the Inner 
Temple. 1818 Cruise. Diges/ (ed. 2) IV. 360 If the defen- 
dant is not satisfied, I will send it to be argued before 
the Lord Chief Baron and Mr, Justice Burnet, at their 
chambers, @ 1834 Lame Lett. ix, 87 When I last wrote you 
I was in lodgings, | am now in Chambers, 1844 Dickrns 
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Christm. Car, i, He [Scrooge lived in chambers which had 
once belonged to his deceased partner. 1849 — Dav. Cop- 
perfield, Traddles.. had chambers in Gray's Inn. Alod. 
Newspr. Adzt., St. James's Park Chambers, for Gentlemen 
.. two rooms communicating, unfurnished. Westminster 
Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 

4. A hall appropriated to the meetings of a 
deliberative, legislative, or judicial body. 

1543 in Dom. Archit. LI. 79 The parlement chambre & 
paynted chambre. 1724 Lond Gaz. No. 5254/2 The Lords 
. and others..met..in..the Painted Chamber. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) 14. 424 Judgement was .. reversed in the Ex. 
chequer Chamber. 18 ‘Trirntwate Greece ILI, 326 The 
inultitude that surrounded the doors of the council chamber, 

b. A judicial or deliberative assembly or body ; 
aeamera. Now és. one of the ‘houses’ or divi- 
sions of a legislative body, as the French ‘ chamber 
of deputies’; so‘the upper chamber’, ‘the popular 
chamber’, phrases applied to the Houses of Lords 
and Commons respectively. 

(c1325 EF. Alvit. 2. B. 1586 Ho herde hym chyde to be 
chambre.] ¢1400 Afol. Loli. 12 Pis bat be pope reseruip to 
himsilf, & to be chaumbre. 1589 Puttennam Ang. Poeste 
1. viii, (Arb) z Frauncis the Frenche king made Sangelais, 
Salmonius, Macrinus, and Clement Marot of his priuy 
Chamber. 1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1508/3 The Chamber of 
ee is now going to take in hand the affair of the Duke 
of Luxemburgh. 1845 S. Austin Ronke’s (ist. Ref. 1.135 
The Imperial Chamber .. had closed its sittings in June. 
1848 W. IL. Keciy ur. £. Blancs Hist. Ten. ¥. 1. 387 The 
chambers .. attenpted to deal with this important problem 
.. The discussion in the chamber of deputies. 1850 Lyt- 
ton Vise. (rose Wks. VL. 109 (Hoppe) To implicate not 
individual peers, but the Upper Chamber itself as well as 
the Throne. 1863 H. Cox /aséif. 1. vii. 88 The chamber not 
elected by the people. 

ce. Chamber of Commerce . aboard organized to 
protect the interests of commerce in a town or 
distriet ; so Chamber of Agriculture, ete. 

1788 Burns Fp. Creech, ‘The brethren o' the Comunerce- 
Chaumer. 1862 Anstep Chaunef Isl, w. xxiv. (ed. 2) 556 
There are Chambers of Commerce in both islands. 1870 
Emerson Soc. & Solit., Dom, Life Wks. (Bohn: E11. 44 Not 
in senates, or courts, or Chambers of Commerce, but in the 
dwelling-house must the true character .. of the time be 
consulted. 

d. in STAR-CHAMBER, CASTLE-CHAMBER, Cte. 

5. The place where the funds of a government, 
corporation, etc. are | or were) kept, and where all 
money's due to it are received ; chamberlain’s office; 


treasury. {A common sense of med.L. camera.) 

1632 Masarscer City Afad. 1. ii, My private house, in 
crammed abundance, Shall prove the Chamber of the City 
poor, 1655 Fuiinr C4. fest. x. iv. $21 We inention not 
the large sums bequeathed by him (T’hos, Sutton] to r, 
to prisons, to colleges, to mending highways, to the cham- 
ber of London. xgaz Lvitrete Brief Rel. (1857) V1. 695 
‘There was remaining in the chamber of London of the 
charity mony gathered for them upwards of z000f. 1727751 
Cuambers Cye/., The chamberlain of London keeps the city 
money, which is laid up in the chamber of .London, an 
apartment in Guildhall. 1823 ict 4 Geo. 71’. c. 50 § 107 
ifor rebuitding London Bridge). ‘The monies. .shall be from 
time to time paid into the Chamber of the City: of London. 

+6. [=med.L. camera, ¥. chambre] A province, 
city, ete., direetly subject, and yielding immediate 
revenue to the king ; more loosely : Capital, metro- 
polis, royal residence; ? royal port or dockyard. 

1555 Fardle Facions\. iv. 46 Garama, the chiefe citie, and 
as we terme it, the chambre of the king. 
Camden's Brit. (1637) 421 \D.) London... the seat of the 
British Empire, and the kings of Eingland’s chamber. 1631 
Weever Anc. fun. Aon, 608 This his Citie of Maldon, 
then the chamber of his kingdome. 1 Howrne Engl. 
Tears Ded., To my laerial Chamber, the Citie of Lon- 
don. ¢ 1643 — Leff. (1650) 196 Huge fleets of Men of War 
..do daily sail on our seas, and confront the Kings 
chambers. 1699 in Co/. Ree. I’enn. 1. 564 Those places 
called the king's chambers, where shipps of warr are 
numerous. 

7. The hangings or furniture of a chamber. ? Obs. 

61a W. Travers Sxpplic, Privy Counset, To unfold this 
tapestry, and to hang up the whole chamber of it. 1845 
SrerHen Laws Eng. U1. 212 Her apparel and room fur- 
niture, (called Ihe widow’s chamber) was first set aside for 
her own use. 1889 Turxer Doms. Archit, HI. iii, 62 The 

urchase of a ‘chamber’, a ‘halling’, that is, the necessary 
fangitfes for those apartments. 
b. exphem. for CHAMBER-POT, QV. 
II. An enclosed space, cavity, etc. 

8. An enclosed space in the body of an animal 
or plant ; as ¢.g. the ventricles of the brain; the 
anterior and posterior chambers of the eye; the 
chambers or compartments of a shcll, ete. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.u1.ix. (Tollem. MS), In pe 
moste subtil chambris of be hrayne [in sudtitissimis cerebri 
ventriculis|, Ibid, v. xxxvi. (1495) 150 In the herte of a 
beeste...ben two chambres. 1774 Got.psm. Mad. //ist. 11776) 
VI. 219 The first cavity, or chamber, of the brain, is filled with 
. spermaceti. 1831 Brewster Optics xxxv. 288 The two 
parts into which the iris divides the eye are called the 
anterior and the posterior chambers. 1866 Arcyit Aejen 
Law v. (ed. 4) 240 ‘The nectar chambers of long tubular 
flowers. 1882 Vines Sacks’ Bot. 455 Mollow chambers 
which extend from base to apex. 


9. An artificial space, cavity, or room for various 
purposes ; an enclosed spaeé or compartment ina 
picce of mechanism, ete. 

E.g. An underground cavity for holding powder and 
panies, called also powdcr-chamber, bomb-chamber } the 
space enclosed between tle gates of a canal lock ; the part 
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CHAMBER. 


of a pump in which the plunger or piston works; and in 
many specific applications in arts and manufactures. 

1769 Fatconrr Dict. Marine (1789), Corps de pompe, the 
chamber of a pump. 1811 A. T. ‘'Homson Lond. Disp. 
(1818) 8 Into a chamber lined with sheet lead .. water_is 
poured. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Afechanic 175 The 
steam is conveyed .. into the upper chamber of the upper 
box. 1837 Ht. Marttxrau Sec. Amer. 11. 196 Our boat 
won the race, and we bolted .. into the chamber of the first 
lock. Casselt's Techn, Educ. \V. 74/2 These tubes 
terminate in a small chamber. 

b. A coneave part leaving a hollow space 
underncath. 

attrib, in oper-chuomber panet in a saddle, the panel or 
a part so stuffed as to allow a current nf air to pass 

tween the saddle and the horse’s back. 

1888 Saddler's Price List, Best full shaftoe, suitable for 
India, with open chamber panel. 

10. +a. A detached charge piece in old ordnance 
to put into the breech ofa gun. Obs. 

1465 in aston Lett. 978. 111. 436, ij. handgonnes, iiij. 
chambers for gonnys.. Ite, a role gonne with tij. 
chambers. 1481-90 Howard Housch. Bks. (1841) 23, ij. lytel 
broken goonys and three chambers to them. 1627 Cart. 
Smitu Seaman's Gram. xiv. 66 Chambers is a charge made 
of brasse or iron, which we use to put in at the britch ofa 
sling or murtherer, conteining just so much powder as will 
driue away the case of stones or shot. 1867 SmytH Sarlor’s 
Word-bk., Afurderer, small pieces of ordnance which were 
loaded by shifting metal chambers placed in the breech. 

+b. Name given in 16-17th c. to a piece of 
ordnance; ¢sf. a small piece without a carriage, 
standing on its breech, used to fire salutes. Ods. 
[Cf the German éiichse, orig. the box or chamber 
of a gun, now the guu itself, and see HaRQugEBUS. 

1g40 Sc. Lit. Treasurer's Ace. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 
i. 306 Doune-taking of xxx Chalmeris of pe Heid of Davidis 
‘Towris..with vthir Chalmeris and Munitioune. 1577 Hotts- 
snep Chron. IIL. 1209/1 Robert Thomas, maister gunner of 
England, desirous. .to honour the feast and mariage daie. . 
made three great traines of chambers. 1594 Peete Hats. 
Alcazar 124 The trumpets sound, the chambers are _dis- 
charged. 1 Suaxs. 2 fen. (V, u. iv. 57. 3627 Mip- 
ptirron World Lost Wks. V.190 Stage direction, Chambers 
shot off within. 1668 Lond. Gas. No. 255/3 At his Entry 
into the Town the great Guns and Chambers were dis- 
charged. 19727 Brice’s Weekly Frul. 13 Oct. 3 Guns and 
Chambers were fired all Day. 

e. ‘That part of the bore of a gun in which the 
eharge is placed (in many obsolete types of ord- 
nance, esp. mortars and howitzers, of smaller 
diameter than the bore, but now a space of larger 
diameter: see quot. 1879) ; in old revolvers, each 
of the barrels, and in new, each of the compart- 
ments of the breeching which eontain the charge. 

1627 Cart. Satta Seaman's Gram, xiv. 66 In a great 
Peece we call that her Chamber so far as the powder doth 
reach when she is Iaded. 1672 Compl. Gunner in Mil, & 
Mar, Discipline m. iv. 1742 Phil. Trans. XLII. 28: 
‘That the Change of the Form in the Chamber, will produce 
a Change of the Distance to which the Bullet is thrown. 
18g9 F. Grirritus Artil. Alan. (2862) ca la bullet chant. 
ber and bore are rifled. ‘The powder cl ber is not rifled, 
but is of a larger diameter than the bullet chamber. 1874 
Kxtcut Dict, Mech. 1. 446/2 The great bronze gun of 
Moscow. . Bore 36 in. diameter; chamber. .19 in. diameter. 
hei Times (weekly ed.) 10 ns 14/3 The use of air-space 
left above and about the charge of powder in a suitable 
chamber, larger than the bore of the gun, has produced the 
most astonishing results.. The 100-ton Armstrong ge, was 
not originally chambered. .The addition of the c amber. . 
added 6,700 foot-tons..1o its striking energy. 1888 Dail; 
News 26 June 10/3 Asix-chambered revolver was liscovete 
It_ was foaded in five chambers, and one chamber had 
a been recently discharged. ; 

d. The cavity in a mine for the reception of the 


powder. 
1730-6 Baituy Chamber ofa Mine, 
IL. In combination. 

ll. Chamber of Dais. Sc. Also chamber of 
deas, of deese, chambradeese [Jamieson sug- 
gests a F, *chambre au dais, room with a canopy]. 
A parlour; also a best bedroom. (Jam.) 

ar6os R. BANNaTYNE Frnt. 486 (Jam.) Adam causit bier 
butt the deid corps to the chalmer of davice. 1731 Afem 
poe Creichton 97 (Jam.) The chamber where he lay was 
cafled the Chamber of Deese..a room where the Laird lies 
when he comes toa Tenant's house. 1818 Scott //rt. Midi, 
xxvi, And then my mother's wardrobe, and my grand- 
mother's forby..they are a’ in the chamber of deas—Oh, 
Jeanie, gang up the stair and look at them! 1844 — Red- 

auntie? Lat. xi, Just opposite Ihe chamber of dais which 

is master occupied. 

12. attrzb. and obvious con. as chamber-ambush, 
-bawd, -bell, -candle, -candlestich, -door, -groom, 
-hanging, -heeper, -keeping, -lamp, -phy'sic, ridden 
adj. (cf. ded-rididert), -vobe, + -ro0m, servant, -sill, 
soot, -sweeping, -wall, -wintow. Sometimes con- 
noting effeminacy or wantouness, as chamiber-com- 


| batant (cf, Carpet-Knicut), -critic, -delight, 


4 -glew Sc. [see GLEE], -fleasure, -scape, -term. 
2671 Mitton Samson 1112 Nor inthe house with *chamber- 
ambushes Close-banded durst (they] attack me. 1684 
Soutnerne Disaffornt. ivi, Thou art_a praying *Chamber- 
bawd, And truth abhors thee. 1841 Marrvat Poacher xl, 
Mrs. Phillips .. lighted a “chamber candlestick to go to 
bed. 1613 Witner £fithal., *Chamber-combatants who 
never Wear other helmet than a hat of bever. 1637 B. 
Jonson Zier, txxii, Thou art started up A *chamber-critic, 
and doth dine, and sup At madam’s table. 1580 Swwnry 
Arcadia \1674) 33 In the comparison thereof {hunting} he 


CHAMBER. 


disdained all “chamber-delights. 1516 in Glasscock Rec. 
St. Michaet’s, Bp. Stortford (1882) 35 For a key to S*. 
Johns *chamber-dore viijd. 1602 SHaks. //am. iv. v. 53 He 
dupi the chamber dore. 1850 Macinn Homeric Ballads 
193 Eurynome, as a “chamber-groom With lamp in hand, lo 
the nupiial room The new met Toy led. 1611 SHaks. 
Cymb.. v.204 Auerring noles Of *Chamber-hanging, Pic- 
tures, elc, 1647 R. STAPYLTON Jurenad 52 What giv’st lhou 
lo my lord Cossus his *Chamber-keepers? 1375 Barnour 
Bruce v. 580 A *chalmir page thar vith him 3etd. 1774 M. 
Mackenzie Maritime Surv. Introd. 13 The *Chamber-per- 
formances of Map-sellers and Drawers, who..never saw any 
of the Places they delineate. 1601 HoLtann /'/iny 11. 3.44 
Clinice. Margin, "Chamber Physicke. So called, because 
hee visited his patients lying sicke in bed. a 1640 Massincer 
Bashful Lov. iti. (D.) Will you. exchange your Iriumphs 
For *chaniber-pleasures? ¢1630 Drumm. or Hawn, /’oems 
Wks. (1711) 56/1 His “chrmber-prayers, Which are pour’d 
*midst sighs and tears To aver! God’s fearful wrath. 1627 
Br. Hatt Medit. & Vowes1.v, Salan may looke in al my 
doores .. but he shall not haue..one *chainber-roome .. 
to soiourne in. @1618 Davies Axtasie Wks. (1876) 92 
(D.) The *chamber-scapes, The sinnes ’gainst Nature, and 
the brutish rapes. 1856 Otmstep Slave States 49 ‘The 
*chamber-servants are negroes, and are accomplished 
in their business. 1670 Eacnarp Cont, Clergy 16 Bed- 
making, "chamber-sweeping, and water-fetching. 1597 1s¢ 
Pt, Return Parnass. Ww. 1. 888 Sir Oliver, Sir Randal, 
base, brse *chamber-tearmes! a@ 1613 Oversury A Wife 
(1638) 120 He begins to sticke his letters in his ground 
“Chamber-window. 1878 Browninc La Sa/sfaz 16 The 
chamber-window ‘s open. 

13. Special comb., chamber-barrister, a bar- 
rister who confines himself to chamber-practice ; 
+ chamber-bored a., ofa piece of ordnance, having 
a chamber of different bore from that of the piece ; 
chamber-cast, a cast of the chambers of a 
shell; + chamber-child, -chiel(d, Sc. ‘a servant 
who waits in a gentleman’s chamber, a valet’ 
(Jam.); chamber-concert, a conccrt where cham- 
ber-music is performed; chamber-counsel, (@.) 
private counsel or business ; (4.) opinion given by a 
lawyer in private chambers (see sense 3 b); (¢.) a 
lawyer who gives opinions in private, not in court ; 
chamber-counsellor = prec.; chamber-horse, 
?a rocking-horse; fchamber-letter, one who 
lets rooms for hire; chamber-man, a bedroom 
attendant (cf. CHAMBERMAID) ; chamber-mate, 
one who shares the same room with another, a 
CHAMBER-FELLOW ; chamber-milliner, a milliner 
who carries on business in a prtvate house, not in 
a shop; chamber-music, that class of music 
spectally fitted for performance ina private room, 
as distinguished from a concert-room, church, etc. ; 
chamber-organ, a small organ suitable for a 
private room ; chamber-piece=CuamBer 10 b; 
chamber-pitch (Afss.), (see quot.); chambcr- 
practice (Law), practice in chambers and not in 
court, the practice of a chamber-counsel ; } cham- 
ber-stead, a place for a chamber; chamber- 
stool, a close-stool; chamber-story (Arch.), 
“that story ofa house appropriated for bed-rooms’ 
(Gwilt) ; chamber-study, private study (see 
quot.); chamber-utensil, -vessel = CHAMBER- 
pot; chamber-work, ‘f(a.) sexual indulgence 
(obs.); (6.) the work of a chamber-maid. See also 
CHAMBER-DEACON, -FELLOW, -LYE, -MAID, -POT, 


1888 Pall Mall G. 9 Jan. 14/1 He believed that there were 
one or two ladies practising as *chamber barristers. 1669 
Sturmy Afariner’s Mag. tu. v. xii. 58 To know whether 
your Piece be *Chamber-bored. 1875 Dawson Dawn of 
Life vii. 185 Dr. Giimbel, observing .. grains of coccolith .. 
in crystalline calcareous mrrbles, considered them to be 
**chamber casts’ or of organic origin. 1546 J. Linpsay 
Let. in Tytler Hist, Scot. (1864) 111. 374 Y° cardinal’s 
*chalmer child. ¢1568 Murray in H. Campbell Love-dett. 
Mary Q. Scots App. 48 Daigieishe, chalmer-child to my 
Lord Bothwell, wes takin, and the box and lelteris quilk he 
brought out of the castell. 1836 A/usical Libr. Suppl. in. 
19 The..Soirées Musicales established al Paris. .probabl 
suggested the "Chamber Concerls. 1621 Suaxs. Vint, 7.1. ii. 
237, I haue trusted thee With all.. My *“Chamber-Councels. 
ah Woop 47h. Oxon, II. 107 Selden .. gave sometimes 
“Chamber-Counsel, and was good at conveyance. 1850 
Grote Greece u. Ixii, VIII, 25 His silent assistance in 
political and judicial debates, as a sort of chamber-counsel, 
was highly appreciated. 1711 STEELE S/ect. No. 2 26 He 
is .. among Divines what a *Chamber- Counsellor is among 
Lawyers. 1774 Westey Wes. (1872) XIV. 268 ‘Those who 
cannol afford this [riding], may use a *chamber-horse. 
1835-6 Topp Cyc7. I. 248/2 The difference helween riding a 
chamber-horse and a real one. 1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals 
1. ut. 74 The *Chamber-men .. put on their Cardinalitial | 
habits. 1884 Hicainson Coon. Sense about Won, xiii. 173 
[She] has her pillow smoothed and her curtains drawn, nol 
by x chambermaid, but bya chamberman, 1886 Broprick 
Hist, Univ. Oxford 22 His *chamber mates and class mates, 
1799 Jousson “L. P., Milton Wks. (1816) 92 He was a 
*chamber-milliner and measured his commodities only to 
his friends. a@1789 Burney Hist. Mus. 111. Introd. 9 
“Chamber Music such as cantatas, single songs, solos, 
trios, etc. 1880-Grove Dict. Mus. s.v. 332. 1706 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 4250/5 Three *Chamber-Organs to be sold, 185 
Sewer. Organ 32 Organs ..1uned eilher in the so-called 
*chamber-piich .. or in the choir-pitch, which was a whole 
tone higher. 1709 SteELe & App. Tatler No. 101 P1 A 
Lawyer who leaves the Bar for *Chamber-Praclice. 176: 
Burke Jopery Laws Wks. EX. 336 Chamber praciice, aga 
even privale conveyance -are prohibited to them. cr61x 
CuarMan oe 287 ‘Thow hasi a *chamher-stead, Which 
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Vulern. .contriv’d with all fit secrecy. 1615 — Odyss, xxut. 
270 ‘The bed That stands within onr bridrl chamber-sted. 
1585 Vomenclator(N.)*Chamber-siool. 1608 Witnat Dict. 
205 (N.) A chambersloole or pot, dasannumt ef scaphiumt, 
1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 254 In the study of the 
classics. .*chamber-study must always be. .superior lo any 
courses of... leclures. 1542 Upati. Evasm. Apoph. 212 b, 
Lasanum is greke and lain for..a “chaumbre-vessel. 1509 
Hawes Past, Pleas. xxxi, iv, What he can do Of "chambre 
werke. 162zr Burton Anat. Mel. (1624) 69. 1884 4.7. 
Herald 27 Oct. 7/2 Girl to do chamber work and waiting. 

Chamber (tf@-mba1), v. [f. prec. sb.: cf. F. 
chambrer in some of the same senses. ] 

1. trans. To place in, or as in, a chamber ; to 
shut #f, confine, enclose. arch. 

1575 Turserv. Fenerie 195 To make the vermine flee 
downe into the lowest parts & there to chainber or rngle 
lhemselves. 1893 SHAKs. Aich. //,u i. 149 The best blood 
chamber’d in his bosome, 1601 W. Parry Sherley's Trav. 
(1863) 16 ‘heir women are..closely chambred up. 1640 
Broms Sparagus Gard. 1. v. Wks. 1873 111. 186 Call downe 
my Neece out of ‘The melancholy mist she’s chambred in. 
1818 MitMan Samror 346. 1868 BusHNELL Serm, Living 
Subj. gt Chambered..in his sleep under the open sky. 

+2. fig. ‘Yo restrain, kecp within bounds (one’s 
tongue, words, etc.). Obs. 

3138. Wycur Sem, Sel. Wks. FH. 124 Crist chaumbred his 
wordis and tau3zte men to flee boost, 1542 UbaLt Arasm. 
A pophA. 104, Critirs. .thretened hym, that onelesse he cham- 
bred his longue, etc. 1644 Prynne & WaLkre Fiennes 
Trial \2 Vo chamber up or resiraine lustice éntra Privates 
Farietes. 17.. Will Stewart xiv. in Child Ballads w, 
425/2 Chamber thy words now, I bidd thee. 

3. To form into a chamber or into chambers. 

1674 Durant in Pail. Trans. XLIV. 223 A spacious 
Cavity, chambered with Walls and Pillars of decident lapi- 
descen! Waters. 1866 Arcy.t Reign Lavy ii. (ed. 4) 102 
A structure .. hollowed and chambered on the plan which 
Gy ese have so lately discovered. 

. To provide (2 gun) with a chamber. 

1708 Kersev Jo Chamber a Gun is to make a chamber in 
her. 1879 [see CHamper sé. to c.}. 1885 Cart. Nony.r in 
Pall Mall G.13 Apr. 2/2 You must either ‘chamber’ or re- 
frain from firing such large charges. 

b. To furnish wtth a concavity, to hollow 
underneath. Cf. CHaAMBERED 3. 


+5. gnir. To lodge in, or as in, a chamber. Oés. 
1611 Hevwoon Gold. Age 1. i. Wks. 1874 112.11 You shall 
no more, .chamber vnderneath the spreading Okes. | 
©. 6. ‘To be wanton, indulge in lewdness’ (J.). 
1607 Niccois Cuckow (T.), Their chambering fortitude 
they did descry By their soft maiden voice and flickering | 
eye, 1826 Scort MW oodst. tii, What—chainbering and wanton- 
ing in our very presence! iCf. also Cuamperine vd, sd, 2.) 


+Chamber-deacon, -deakin, -deken, | 
-in, -on, -yn. Obs. [app. f. CHAMBER + DEACON, | 
though the history of the appellation is obscure. 

If sense 1 was, as it appears to be, the earlier, lhen lhe 
persons so called were probably really in minor orders, or al 
least preparing for such. tis probable that these often 
supported themselves by acling as domestic chaplains, or 
even as ordinary domestics or ‘scouls’ to well-to-do scholars 
or others willing to entertain them, and that hence arose 
sense 2. A University Stalule quoled by Antony 4 Wood 
sub anno 1432 menlions adicui scholari, sive alicugus schol- \ 
arts servienti. Wood's conjecture that the word was a 
corruplion of i camerd degentes, i.e. living not in any 
academical hail, but in lodgings (as non-collegiate students), 
belongs 10 pre-scienlific ‘elymology’, bul it is not easy lo 
say whether ihe chamrber-dekyns of sense 1 were named from 
living in their own chambers, or, as lhose of sense 2 were, 
from keeping the chambers of others.] 

1. A name given to certain poor clerks, or poor 
scholars, chiefly from Ireland, who frequented the 
English universities (esp. Oxford) in the 15th c., | 
and did not belong to any college or hall. 

1413 Act 1 Hen. V,c.8 Qe toutz Irrois e1 clercs Irrois 
mendinauntz appellez chaumberdeakyns soient voidez hors 
du Roialme (fravs?. Berthollet 1543 Irysh clerkes beggars 
called chamberdeckins). [142a-3 Ac? 1 //en. V/,c. 3‘ Whal 
sort of Irishmen only may coine to dwell in England’, 
specially forbids ‘scholars of Ireland which be no gradu- 
ates’ lo repair to Oxford or Cambridge, unless they bring 
letters testimonials under the seal of the Lieutenant, etc. ; 
it refers to the preceding Statute, bul does nol name 
pe ai ete Mal 1432 Statute in Anstey Afunim. Acad. 
(O.xon.) (1868) I. 320 Quum pax hujus alma Universitatis 
frequenier turbari dignoscilur per diversos, qui in forma 
Scholarium infra Universiiatem e1 precinctum ejusdem 
extra aulas ac sine Principalibus in locis diversis laient e1 
expeciant, au nefando nomine chamberdekenys nuncupan- 
tur, et per dies dormiun1, ac in noclibus circa 1abernas (e1] 
lupinaria spolia homicidiaque vigilant, elc. [it is Iherefore 
enactéd that scholars musi reside in a hall, or college]. 1512 
in Woop, Mandalum generale. .quibusdam pauperibus scho- 
laribus qui vocanttr chamberdekyns..sub poena bannitionis 
ut transferren! se infra viii dies immediale sequentes in 
collegia sua sive aulas ubi communia habentur. 

€ In later writers it is only a historical term, at 
the meaning of which guesses are made. 

1607 Cowett Interpr., Chamberdekins are Irish beggars, 
which by the Statule of 1 H. 5. cap 8 were, etc. 1655 Fun- 
LER CA. Hist, w. ii. § 29 The Commons’ petition .. thal all 
Irish begging-priests called Chaumberdeakyns should avoid 
the Realm before Michaelmas next. 1681 BLounT Glossogr., 
Chamberdekins, ox Chaumberdakyns, were Irish begging 
Priests, banished England. 1696 Puittirs, Chamberdckins, 
properly Chamber. deacons, were certain poor Irish Scholars, 
clad im poor habit, and living under no Rule, banish’d Eng- 
Jand in the reign of Hen. V. 1721-1800 Batvev, Chamber- 
dcehins (i.e. Chamber- Deacons’, Irish Beggars, in he Habit 
of © Scholars of Oxford, who often commitied Robberies. 
1 Burn /ist. Poor Laws 24, 1831 Sir W. Hamitron 
Dise.(1852) 412 We find. .decisive measures taken in Oxford | 


CHAMBER-FELLOW. 


' agrinst the Chamberdekyns or scholars haunting the 


+ as are appoynied by the countyng house. 


Schools, bul of no authorized house. 

2, A servant or attendant who kept the chambers 
of noblemen and others attcnding court, called also 
minister of chamber. 

1461-83 Liber Niger Edw, 1V in Househ. Ord. (1790) 38 
iGentylmen Usshers of Chanmbre), And eche of these 
usshers to have into this court ii honest servaunts .. and to 
leve byhynde them no chaumbre-dekons in courte, but such 
lbid. 44 (Hen. 
men, Everyche of theyin an honest servaunt to kepe theyre 
chamhre and harneys and “lo array hym in this courte, 
whyles theyre maisters be preseni in courte, or elles to have 
no chambre dekens, /éd. 66 liem.. that the chambre 
decons voyde with theyre maistyrs sauve Suche as are as. 
signed here to abide, (cf. 1526 //ouseh. Ord. 148 That no 
such mynister or keeper of chamber be suffered,.to have 
any ladde under him to doe his businesse.] 

Chambered (t{7i-mbaid,, 9f/. a. [f. Cuamper 
sé. and v, + -EDJ 

1. Fumishcd with a chamber or chambers. Also 
in comb., as many-chambered, stx-chambered. 
Chambered shell: sce quot. 1847. 

1382 Wvye1ir Gee. vi. 16 Sowpyng placis, and thre 
chaumbred thow shali make in it. 1483 Caxton Deser. 
#Brit.16 A thre chambred hows made of vawte stones. 1611 
Frorio s.v. Agucchkia, ‘Vo fide the thicknes of chambred 

eces of the breach. 1845 6 Trencu //ads. Lect... iil. 55 
This many-chamLered palace of the Truth. 1847 Axsten 
Anc, World yi. 1go As the{ Nautilus] grows in size, it froin 
time lo time builds off a cup-shaped wall upon the soft 
rounded surface of the hinder part of the body, leaving a, 
it goes a space behind it, which is occupied only by air or 
some gaseous substance, and acts asa float. Proceeding in 
this way, and building a succession of these walls, thers iy 
ultimately formed what is called 4 chambered 5 1858 
Greener Granery i118 Although not a chambered gun, 1 
will be seen. .to be an attempt to obtain uniformity of thick 
ness in every part of the arc. 1882 S¥. Jases’s Gaz 
Feb. 11 A six-chambered revolver. 

2. Shut up in a chamber. 

a3gz9 Skevton Jmage Hypocr. 1. 413 Your closse-chain- 
bered drabbes. 1710 Snariess. Charac. 11737) 111, 218 If 
they lay resty and out of their Game, chamber‘d, and idle. 

3. Waving a cavity or hollow underneath. 

1683 Lond. Gas. No. 1810;4 A Sandy grey Gelding..a 
Ilack Leather Saddle. .Chambered for his Back. rz10 fd, 
No. $746 4 Ared Saddle with 4 Brass Nails, and Chamber'd 
just by the Chine Bone of the off Side. 

+4. =CamBeren ; bent tike a bow, arched. Ody. 

(1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls! 1. 353 pey [the Irish] dryuep 
hir hors wib a chambre jerde in pe oner ende (rurgarn tt 
supertoré parte cameratam)| 1480 Caxton Deser. Brit. 
51 They driue their horses with a chambred yerd in the 
ouer ende in stede of bittes, 1616 Lane Sg, Zale 1x. 67 
Well planies the gapps wilh chambred iron slinges. 

Chamberer (t{#imboras). Obs. or arch 
Forms: 4 chombcrier, 4-5 chamberere, cham- 
brer(e, chaumbrere, 5 chambriere, cham- 
brycr.c, 5-6 chaumbcrer, 5-7 chambrier, 6 
chambircr, 4- chamberer, [a. OF. chamberter 
(mod. F. chambrier, Pr. cambrier, Wt. cameriere) 
s—late L. camerdrins chamberlain, f. camera cham. 
ber; also a. OF. chambriore, fem. of the same. 
The two genders carly fell together in Eng., with 
loss of the significance of final ¢.) 

+1. A woman who attends to a bedchamber; a 
chambermaid, handmaid, Oés. 

The first quot. may possibly belong to sense 3. 

1340 Ayer, 171 Pe ssrifie, fet is be guode chomberier bet 
clenzep pei hous. 1395 A. &. Wilds (1882) 6, I bequethe to 
Idkyne my chambrer..a bed couenable for her estat. 1480 
Caxton Ovid's Afet. xw. iii, Yris, chambrier and messager 
of Juno. 1483 — G. de la Tour Gviijb, The ancylle or 
chamberere of god. 1587 FLeminc Contn. Holinshed III. 
1949/2 Foure gentlewomen that were hir chamberers. 1675 
Cotton Buriesgue upon B. Wks. (1765) 270 The Graces 
. Shall daily wail upon thy rising, (And never Asian 
Cavaliers Could boast they had such Chambriers), 1721-33 
Strvee Eccd. Mem. 111. 1. iv. 36 The Queen’s chamberers, 
viz. Mrs. Dormer, etc. 

+2. A concubine. Cf. handmaid. Obs. 

¢1400 Maunpev. ix. 102 Abrahain hadde another sone 
Ysmael, thal he gat upon Agar his Chambrere. a1450 As. 
de la Tour (1868) 30 Chante to Englisshe men.. that 
duellen with hem as her lemmannys. 

+8. A man who attends in the bedchamber of a 


nobleman or gentleman ; a chamberlain, valet. Obs. 

¢1430 Lypc. Bockas i. Introd. xviii, And thou h thy 
clothing be of purple hewe, With greal awaylyng of many 
chamberers. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. le hasi clenly 
seruanies and nette chambryeres. 1577 Hotinsnep Chron. 
III. 920/2 He kept in his greal chamber a conlinuall boord 
for the chamberers and gentlemen officers. 1640 Yorke 
Union Hon. 71 Thomas, who was Chamberer 10 King 
Edward the first. she 

4. One who frequents ladies’ chambers; a gallant. 


arch. (Cf. CARPET-KNIGHT.) 

1604 SHAKs. Oth. 11. iii, 265, I .. haue not those soft parts 
of Conuersalion Thal Chamberers haue. 182a Byron 
Werner w.i. 404 You bid me turn achamberer, To pick up 
gloves, and fans. 1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. Char. xvi. 
428 Hotspur is no chamberer. 

Cha‘mber-fellow. ach. [see FELLow.} 
One who shares 2 room or rooms with another. 

1880 Barret A. C 308 A fellowe, or companion of ones 
companie: a chamberfellow. 1640 Eveiyn Diary (1827) I. 
15 Come my Bro Richard from schole to my chamber-fellow 
al the University. 1706 Hearne Cod/ect. (1885) I. 305 When 
he was of Wadham, being chainber Fellow of Hump-Hody. 
1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 448 ps Chamber-fellows in the Inner- 
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CHAMBERING. 


Temple. 1860 Forster Gr. Remonstr, 119 The daughier 
of his chamber-fellow in lhe Temple, Richard Simonds. 


Chambering (tfé-mberin’, v4/. 56. [f. Cram- 
BER sé. and wv, + -ING 1] 

+l. a. The fumisbing of a room. 
Ilangings or tapestry for a room. Oés. 

©1449 Pecock 24 521 What poinl of chaumbring, 
slabiling, gardeins, beddis..plesith oon gist, plesith nol an 
othere. 1454 Zest, Héor, (1836) 
chawmering of the same. 1480 wdr, Acc. Edw, IV, 
(1830) 130 Chamberyng off lapicery white and grene. 

+2. Sexual indulgence, lewdness; luxury, ef- 
feminacy. Ods. 

1926 Tinoate Rom. xiii. 13 Lel vs walke honestly .. 
nether in chamburynge [Wvyctir couchis, 1388 beddis) and 
wantannes. 1613 R. C. Zable Alph. (ed. 3), Chambering, 
lightnesse, and wanton behauiour in priuate places. 

+b. atirié. or adj. Luxurious, effeminate. Oés. 

16s2 Neeouam tr. Selden's Mare Ci. 82 Andronicus 
Palzologus .. lived a chambering idle life within his 
Palace. 

3. The providing (of a gun) with a chamber. 

1880 Zimes 27 Dec, 9/2 The calibre and chambering of 
the guns, si 

Chamberlain (tfémboilin). Forms: 3 
ohaumberling, -lein, 3-4 chamberlein, chaum- 
burleyn, 3-§ chamberleyn/e, 4 chambyrleyne, 
chaumberlaine, -layn, chamburiainfe, 4-5 
-layn(e, 4-6 -leyne, chamborlayn‘e, § chawm- 
byrleyne, chambrelayne, 5c. chalmerlain, <-7 
chamberlaine,6 chammerlayne, chambarlayn, 
6-7 chamberlin, -len; S¢. chalmerlane; 4- 
chamberlain. [a. OF. chamberlain, -len, -lanc, 
«lene, a. Ger. *hamarling (in OHG. chamarling, 
-linc,chamerling), {.kamara, chamara (a. L.camara, 
camera) CHAMBER +-LInc. The German gave also 
the med.L. camerlengus, -lingus, lt. camarlingo, Sp. 
camarlengo, Pr. camarienc. Comparing CAMERA, 
aud CHAMBER, we see that chamberlain isa Ger- 
manic formation, Aamarling, which we have re- 
ceived through Romanic (i.e. OFr.) ; but tbat the 
basis of thts Germanic formation was itself a 
Greek word, «apapa, which German received 
through Latin. Chasumberling, in Ancren Riwle, 
appears to show assimilation to the native -4’ng in 
darling, etc., but it may have been influenced by 
the L. form in -//ngzs. (See also CHAMBELLAN.)) 

1. a. A chamber attendant of a lord or king, one 
wbo waits on him in hts bedchamber (arc.) ; a 
woman atteuding on a lady in ber bedchamber 
(obs. rare). b. An officer charged with the man- 
agement of the private chambers of a sovereign or 


nobleman. 

Lord Great Chamberlain of England: a hereditary 
office, the main duties of which now consist in attending 
upon and attiring the sovereign at his coronation, the care 
crihe ancient Palace of Westminster, the furnishing of 
Westminster Hall and the Houses of Parliament on state 
occasions, and attending upon peers and bishops at their 
creation or doing of homage. 

Lord Chamberlain of the Household: a clief officer who 
shares with the Lord Steward, the Master of the Horse, 
and the Mistress of the Robes, the oversight of all officers 
of the Royal Household. He appoints the royal profes. 
sional men and Iradesmen, has control of Ihe actors at the 
royal theatres, and is the licenser of plays. 

197 R. Grouc. (1724) 390 As hys chamberleyn hym bro3te 
.. vorto werye, a peyre hose of say. a1300 Curtor AM. 
10432 Sco had a maiden highi vtaine, Pat was hir priue 
chambur-laine. ¢ 1325 Coer de L£. 3094 (fys [the king’s} 
chaumberlayn hym wanna warm. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. exciii, Pe hugh the spencer that was the kynges 
chamberlayne kepte soo lhe kynges chambre that no man 
must speke with the kyng. 1539 //ouseh. Ord, in Thynne's 
Animado, (1865) tntrod. 33 That the Chamberlaines. .shall 
cause like search to be made within all the Chambers. 
1565-73 Coorer 7hesaur., Adra..a little gyrle or mayde 
that altendeth on hir Maystresse, especially in hir cham- 
ber: a Chamberlayne. 1594 Suaks, Rich. (11,1. i. 123 
My good Lord Chamberlaine. 1685 Load. Gaz. No. 
2056/4 His Majesly has been pleased to- constitute the 
Right Honorable the Earl of Aylesbury Lord Chamberlain 
of his Moushold. 1795 Corertpcr Plot Discov. 19 Vf ‘the 
Robbers’ can be legally suppressed by that thing sine a 
Lord Chamberlain. 1875 Maike Hist, Inst. v. 139 The 
Chamberlain of lhe Romano-Germau_ Emperors is now the 
German Emperor. Afod. Newsfr. ‘The Lord Chamberlain 
lengthened the skirls of the ballel’. | » 

ig. a1aag Ancr. R. 410 Luueis hischaumberling, 138. 

Wycuir ‘See Wks. UL. 165 Wommen is chaumburleyn of 
herl of mon pat lufs hir, 1608 Armin Nest Niven. (tha) 
Riches, her chamberlaine .. beauty her bed-fellow. 

2. A steward; fa. title ora chief officer of the 
kingdom of Scotland (ods.);_b. an officer who re- 
ceives the rents and revenues of a corporation or 
public office (see CHamBer sé, 5); @. the high 
steward or factor of a nobleman. 

1424 Se. Acts Yas. / (1597) $42 In everie Burgh .. the 
Chalmerlain sall inquire 4 his aire jeirlie, gif Ihe Akler- 
men and Baillies, hes keiped the act. ¢1 Fortescur. 
Abs. & Lim, Mon. (1714) 131 Lustices of Foresis, Justices 
and Chamberleyns of Ganireis: the Warden of the Ports. 
1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 370 Thal the chamberle: 
alle maner rentez, 1 Hinnete Rom, xvi. 23 Erasius the 
chamberlayne [oixowouos] of the cite saluteth you. 1538 
Starkey /neland 11. ii. 182 Lord Marschal Steuard and 
Chamburleyn of {{ngland. 1609 Skene Kee. Afay. 162 ‘Vhe 
Kings Chalmerlane, within the Kings Burrowes. 1620 J. 
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Wirninson Court Leet 136 Thal you well and truly shall 
serve Ihe maior, aldermen, and burgesses of Ihis town..in 
the office of chamberlaine or generall receiver. 1727-51 
[see CHameer sd. 5]. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 38 
On the large estates, Ihere was an officer, nexl in authority 
to the proprietor himself, who under the name of chamber- 
lain, was at once minister, general, and manager of the 
estate, 1846 MeCuttocn Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) 11. 201 
All officers of the old corporalions, such as lown clerks, 
bailiffs, Ireasurers, or chamberlains. 1883 Pall Afall G. 10 
Ocl. 10/1 His Grace says the latter made unfounded... in- 
sinuations agains]. .hischamberlain, 1884 B. Scott Lond, 
Roll Fame 2 Admission to the Freedom should be made 
only in the Chamberlain's Courl held in the Guildhall. 
+3. An attendant at an inn, in charge of the 


bedchambers ; a waiter or chambermaid. Oés. 

1887 F. James in Collect. (Oxf. His. Soc.) {. 200 Given the 
ostler and chamberlayne.. 2d. 1631 Mitton On Univ. 
Carrier \. 14 {Death} In ihe kind office of a chamberlin 
Showed him his room where he must lodge thal night. 
1809 Pinkney Trav. France 19 The merited reprobation 
..of French beds and French chamberlains, 1829 Hoop 
Eug. Aram xxiv, But Guilt was my grim chamberlain 
Thal lighted me to bed. 

4. alirib., as in + chamberlain ayre or eyre™ Se.). 

1805 R. Forsytu Beauties Scotl. t. 146 He held circuits, 
or chamberlain ayres (as they were called), in Ihe different 
boroughs, for the purpose of reviewing the decrees of the 
magistrales. " 

+ Chamberlaincy. Ofs. =next. (Perh. only 
a misprint for it.) 

1584 Knox Hist. Ref. 323 As if speciall letters of faclory 
and chamerlancie were granted lo them. 

Cha‘mberlainry. ‘Sc. [f. prec.+-Ry.] The 
office of chamberlain. 

897 Sc. Acts Fas, VI (1597) § 238 All offices of heretable 
Chalmerlanries. .to be null. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 5/. G#, 
Brit. usu. iv. (1743) 376 This office of chamberlainry was 
possessed heritably of late by the Dukes of Lenox. 188 
Rep. Comm. Hist. MSS. on Felinton MS. 18 Yo hol 
courts of Bailiery and Chamberlainry..of the burgh of 
Irvine. ; 

Chamberlainship t{#'-mboulinfip). [f. prec. 
+-SHIP.] The office of chamberlain, 

1495 Acti Hen. Vil, c. 33. § 25 The Chambeleynshippe 
of Suthwales, 1542-3 Act 34 4 35 Hen. VITI, c. 27, § 28 
Any office of Stewardships chamber eis pes, chauncel. 
lourshippes, or Het ae within .. yiles. 1804 G. 
Rose. Draries (1860) UH. 133 Lord Salisbury 1o be removed 
from the Chamberlainship. 188 B. Scotr Lond. Roll 
Fame 209 This Freedom was voted during the Chamber. 
lainship of Sir John Key. 

Cha mberlet. [f. Cuamper + dim. suffix -LET.) 


A minute chamber or cavity. 

189795 Dawson Dawn of Life vii. 181 Small subordinate 
chamberlets. 

+Chamber-lye tf¢mbailsi, -li). ? Ods. exc. 
dial. Also 6 -ley, 6-8 -lie, -ly, 7-8 -lee. (f. 
Cuaser s6.+ Lye. (Cf. Ger. Aammerlauge in 
Grimm.) Urine; ¢sf. as used for washing, etc. 

1577_B. Goocr Herestach’s [lush wu. (1586) 135 b, Take 
Chamberly, and Salte, and seeth them to gether, and washe 
the places ‘vhere the skinne is cut of. 1896 Suaks, 1 //en. 
/¥,u.i. 23 Your Chamber-lye breeds Fieas like a Loach. 
1660 Suwerock Vegetabirs gt. 1664 Cotton Poet, ks, 
(1765) 51 She.. wash’d her hands in Chamber-lee. 1913 
Loud. & Countr. Brew. w. (1743) 296 That nasty, horrid, 
and detestahle Piece of Cunning and Knavery..commonly 
pgeases in a certain famous Metropolis of putting Cham- 

erlye, or human Urine, into their pale or Amber Two- 
penny Malt Drink. c¢1 Lance Cott. Farm. 7 Refuse 
water from the house, particularly soap-suds, (which contain 
potash), chamberlye, etc. 1877 //olderness Gloss. (E.D.S., 
Chaymerly, urine. Formerly preserved in tubs, for wash. 
ing, lo soften the water and save soap. 

Chambermaid (1{#-mba:méid). 

1. A female scrvant in a house or inn, who attends 
to the bedrooms, (In Theatrical phrase, an actress 
of a recognised line of pert comedy parts, including 


chambermaids, waitresses, etc.) 

1887 Go.pinec De Mornay xxxiv. 546 (Peler}] he whom the 
Chambermaid had made amaved. a 1641 Sucktine Gob- 
dins 11. (1646) 31 Camber maides, and country wenches 
About thirly. Lie 4 Tucker Lt. .Vat, (1852) II. 553 A 
hallad tune sung by the coarse-pi chamber maid. 1849 
Mrs. Cartytr Left. (f. 70 The chamber-maid came lo say 
a gentleman was asking for me. 1850 Lyrty and Visit 
U.S. UL. 216 She liked much to act chambermaid, as then 
she was nol expected lo learn her part so accurately, 1885, 
W. C. Day Behind Footlights 120 We have the .. singing 
chamhermaid, to whose fascination, loquacity and chronic 
curiosity ..the audience is indebted for no inconsiderable 
portion of its enjoyment. 

+ 2. A lady's maid. Obs. 

1590 Green Newer tvo date (1600) 43 He vnderstood by 
her chamhermatd y* she was at bome. 1601 Snaxs. Tweb 
Nw 1, iii. 55 My Neeces Chamber-maid. 1919 Swirt Zo 
Vang. Clergyut. Wks. 1755 UL. 1. 4 fle used to consult one 
of his lady's chambermaids. 

Chamber-master. A name given in the 
shoemaking trade, to a shoemaker who works in 
his own house, executing contracts for the shops, 
or disposing of the produce of his work to 
them. 

18gr Mavnrw Lond. Lad, (ed. 2) U1. 343 The chamher- 
master in the shoe trade making np his own materials. 
1888 Jrnd. Soc, Arts 3 Feb. 284/2 Even in first grade bonts, 
a certain amount of work..is given ont by the shopkeeper 
1o contractors, called ‘ chamber-masters’. 

Hence Chamber-maater v., -ing 7///, sd. 


1851 Mayurw Loud, Lad, 11. 353 Now, three daughters, 
my wife, and inyself work together in chamber-mastering. 


’ 


| 
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CHAMELEON. 


Chamber-pot (t{éimbaippt). [f. as prec. + 
Pot. (Cf. F. pot de chambre.)) A vessel used in 
a bedchamber for urine and slops. (Iu the crockery- 
trade, often euphemized as chamber.) 

1570 Wills & fav, N.C. (1835) 348 Fyue chamber pottes 
of pouther vs. 1607 SHaks. Cor. 11. i. 85. 1613 R.C. Zable 
Alph, (ed. 3), fordan, a chamberpot. 1698 Christ Exalted 
63 Hath not the a over the Clay, of Ihe same 
lump lo make a hundred Chamber-pots and bul five 
drinking Vessels? 1776 Phil Trans. LXVI. 583. r8so W. 
(avinc Goldsmith 114 My mamma sends her compliments, 
and begs the favor of you to lend her a chamber-pot full of 


coals, 

; Chambertin (fanbertgh). [Fr.; from the 
name of tbe place where the vines are grown.) A 
wine, a superior kind of Burgundy. 

, 1975 Sir E, Baray Wines of Anctents 433 The Chambertin 
is a to any other wine m Burgundy. 1829 
D. Conway Norway 80 A dinner and a botile of chambertin. 

Chamblet(t, obs. form of Canter. 

Chambmok, obs. form of CamMock 1. 

Chambor, -oure, -re, -ur, obs. ff. CHAMBER. 

|Chambranle (fanbra-nl’). Arch. [Fr.; 
formerly chambransle, of wucertain origin: see 
Littré.) ‘An ornamental bordering on the sides 
and tops of doors, windows, and fireplaces’ (Gwilt). 
y 1704 « Harris Lex. Techn., Chambranie, an Ornament 
in Masonry and Joyners Work, bordering the three Sides of 
Doors, Windows, and Chimneys. 184a-75 Gwitt Ancye/. 
Archit. Gloss. s.v., The lop of a three-sided chambranle is 
called the transverse, and the sldes ascendants. 

Chambrel (tfe'mbrél). ? Ods. [Another form 
of Camprr.) The bend or joint of the upper 
part of a horse's hind leg. 

1745 Braptey Fam. Dict.s.v. Parts of Horse's Body, The 
Chambrel or Elbow. 1951 Cuampers Cyci. s.v. //orse, 
The after joint, or bending of the hind leg {is called] the 
chambrel or elbow. 1847 Craic, Chambere/. 

Chambrelayne, obs. form of CHAMBERLAIN. 

Chambrere, -brier, etc., obs. ff. CHAMBERER. 

Chambulle, obs. form of SHAMBLE. 


+Chame. O¢s. (Cf. Cnaus.] A fissure, 


1 Morwync Evenym, 342 Good for lhe chames or 
chinkes of the skin. 


Chamel(le, ohs. form of Camet. 


Chameleon (kam/'lidn). Forms: (4 gamelos, 
camle), 4-9 camelion, 6 chameelion, camal- 
lian, chameleon), 7 camelian, 6-9 chamelion, 
camelcon, chameleon, 6- chameleon. See 
also CamEtton, Cate. fa. L. chameleon, a. 
Gr. xapatAéav tbe chameleon, f. xapai on the 
ground, dwarf+A¢ow a lion. The usual spelling 
down to the present ceutury was camelion ; came- 
deon being also common after 1700; in senses 
3, 4 chameleon is now frequent.] 

1. A saurian reptile of the genus Chameleo, 
family Chamaleonide, small lizard-like creatures, 
distinguished by a prehensile tail, long tongue, 
eyes moving independently, and covered each with 
a single circular eyelid, but esp. by their power 
of changing the colour of the skin, ‘varying 
through different shades of yellow, red, gray, 
brown, and dull inky blue’ (Carpenter Zoology 
1847). From their inanimate appearance, and 
power of exlsting for long periods without food, 
they were formerly supposed to live on air, These 
attributes made the name famous and familiar to 
many who knew nothing else of tbe animal. 

1340 Ayend, 62 Ase pe gamelos pet ag by be eyt and 
najt ne hep ine his roppes bole wynd, and hep eche manere 
colour pel ne hep non his ojen. 1393 Gowea Con/, f. 133 
Lich unto the camelion, Whiche upon every sondry hewe 
‘Yhal he beholt he mote newe His colour. ¢rgoo Maunvey. 
xxvili, 289 Manye Camles .. He may chaunge him in to 
alle imaner of coloures that him list, saf only in to red 
and white, 1547-64 Bavtowin Afor. Philos. (Palfr.) vii. 8 
As a camelion hath all colors save white, so hath a flat- 
terer all points save honestie. 1555 Even Decades WV, Ind. 
{Arb.) 122 A straunge beast..a_kynd of Chameleon. 
t600 Row1anps Lett. Honours Blood xvii. 23 Can men 
feede like Camelions, on the ayer? 1602 SHaxs. Hae. 111, 
iL, 98 A’ing. How fares our Cosin Hamlet? //am. Excel- 
lent Ifaith, of the Camelions dish : I eate the Ayre promise- 
cramm'd. 1626 Bacon Sy/ra § 360 A Chamelion is a 
Crealure about the Bignesse of an Ordinary Lizard .. His 
Tongue of a marvellous Length in respecl of his Body. 
1648 Hunting of Fox 45 Camelions, which change with 
every object. a 1700 Davoren (J.) The hin chameleon, fed 
with air, receives The colour of the thing to which he 
cleaves. 1927 Pork 7A. on Vas. Subj. in Swift's Was. 
1755 II, 1. 224 The camelion, who is said to feed upon 
nothing bul air, hath of all animals the nimblest tongue. 
1786 11. Beck/fora’s Vathek (1868) 38 Carathis..like a cha- 
meleon, could assume all possible colours. 1820 SuFLLEY 
From. Und. vv. i, 483 As a lover or a cameleon Grows like 
what it looks upon, 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 166 The.. 
meagre aspect of the place would have killed a chameleon. 

2. fig. og = inconstant or variable person.) 

1g86 Jas. VI in Ellis Orig. Lett, 1, 224 (11. 21, I praye 
you not to takk me to bea Camelion, 1g9r Sutaks, Treo 
Gent. 11. 1.178 Though the Cameleon Loue can feed on the 
ayre, 1606 Dekker Sev. Sins 1. (Arh.) 13 The Politick 
Bankrup! is..a Cameleon, that can pul himselfe into all 
colonrs. 1616 GULLOKAR s.v., Men that are inconslant and 
fickle are sometimes called Chameleons, 1797 Goow1n 


CHAMELEONIC. 


Enqutrer \. v. 33, 1 find myself a sort of intellectual came- 
lion. 1865 Mortey Dutch Rep. u. i. 127 He wasa chame- 
leon to the hand which fed him. He coloured himpelf, as 
it were, with the King’s character. 

3. Sot. The name of two plants: White Cha- 
meleon, Carlina gumntifera; Black Chameleon, 


Cardopalium corymbostm. 

1 ‘Turner //erba/ 1. H iva, It hath leues of chameleon, 
or blacker then the whyte thystel and thycker. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens w. \vii. 517 Of the Thistel Chameleon. .Chamxleon 
is of two sortes, the white and the blacke. 160r HotLanp 
Pliny U1. 124 The reason why this herb is named Chama:- 
leon, is by occasion of the variable leanes which it beareth. 
1673 Ray Journ. Low C. (x738) IL. 194 The black Chama- 
lion with its handsome blue colour’d tops. ae tr. Pomet’s 
Hist. Drugs |. 41 The White Chameleon or Little Chardon. 

4, Asiron. One of the southern. circumpolar 


constellations, lying between Apus and Mensa. 

1835 Penny Cycl. 1V. 66/2 The following is the list of 
Bayer's constellations.. Hydrus, Chameleon, Apis. . 

5. Chem. Mineral chameleon or chameleon mi- 
neral (cf. I. camdléon mgnéral), a name given to 
manganate of potassium (K, Mn Q,), the solution 
of which in watcr changes colour, on exposure to 
the air, from deep grecn to decp purple, owing to 
the formation of the permanganate (K Mn O,). 

1816 Accum Chet. Tests (x818) 461 The cameleon is evi- 
dently formed of potash and oxide of manganese. 1869 
Roscor Elem. Chem. 234 Hence its common name of min- 
eral chamelion. 1873 Wittiamson Chene. ted. 3) § 194, This 
change of colour obtained for the salt the name mineral 
chameleon, 5 u 

6. attrib, and Comb. a. simple attrtb., as cha- 
meleon fare, hue. YD. quasi-adj, Resembliug the 
ehamelcon, chameleon-like. 

1687 Drypen //ind & P. in. 788 Conscience is then your 
plea.. But yours is much of the cameleon Ine, To change 
the dye with every different view. 1793 Hotcrorr tr. 
Lavater's Physiogn. xxix. uageoch cameleon minds can be 
at one moment great, at another contemptible. 1837 Haw. 
tore Pwice Told 1. (1842) 419 A chameleon spirit, with 
no hue of its own, 1840 Hoop Avlmansegg xxiii, Her very 
first draught of vital air, It was not the common chameleon 
fare. 1856 Miss Mutock 3, Halifax 231 Her chameleon 
power of seizing and sunning herself in the delight of the 
moment. 

ec. Comb., as chameleon fly, a diptcrous insect, 
Strationys chameleon; chameleon grass, the 
striped variety of Phalaris arundinacea or other 
grasses; chameleon.-like a. 

1598 Geraro fferbal i. xix. §2.25 Grameen striatum, or 
Gramen pictum + in English the Furrowed grasse, the white 
Chameleon ee or straked grasse. 1802 BincLey Aaim, 
Biog. (1813) I11, 319 The chamicleon fly. .is one of our most 
common two- winged insects, 

Chameleon, v. sonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To cause to change its hue like a chameleon. 

1885 G. MrereoitH Diana 1. i. 18 This lady did not 
‘chameleon’ her pen from the colour of her audience. 

Chameleonic (kam#:lépnik), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -Ic.} Chameleon-like; given to change, in- 
constant. 

1821 SHetiey Let. Mfr. & Mrs. Gisborne 13 July, Poets-— 
the best of them, are a very camelconic race. 1870 Grapiic 
17 Sept. 270/3 The Parisians..chameleonic as they may be 
—do not tire of their rulers in four days. 

Chame‘leonize, v. rare—'. [f. as prec. + 
-1zE.] intr, To play the chameleon; to change 
eolour like a chameleon. 

tg99 NasHe Lent. Stuffz 51 How from white to redde you 
camelionized. 1623 Cockrram, Camelionize, to change Ito 
many colours. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Camelionize, to live 
by the Aire..or change colour. 

Chame'leon-like, a. and adv. Like, or after 
the manner of, a ehamelcon. 

1589 Pasqguil’s Ket, Aiv, Chametlion like, capable of any 
faith saue the right. 1629 Symmer Sir. Poeste u. vi. 39 
Those that Chamceleon-like are puffed up with the inde 
of pride. a 1652 J. Situ Sed. Dise. viii. 397 Chameleon- 
like Christians, 1703 MaunoreLe Journ. Ferns. (1732) 12. 
1837 Cartyie Fr, Rev. Lu. in. vi. 334 He as usual will go 
wavering chameleonlike; changing colourand purpose with 
the colour of his environment. 

Chamelet, obs. form of Camber. 

Chamell(e, chameyle, chamelot, chame- 
mile, chamer, obs. ff. CAMEL, CAMLET, Camo- 
MILE, CHAMBER. 

Chamfer {t[x'mfoz), sd. Also 7 chamfre. 
fapp. ad. F. chanfrein, formerly also chamfrain, 
chanfrain, -frin, ‘a chanfering or a channel, 
furrow, hollow gutter, or streake in stone-worke, 
etc.” (Cotgr.), f. OF. chanfraindre to CHAMFER. 
It is possible that the Fr. chasfraiz directly gave 
the Eng, CHAMFERING, and that from this, taken 
as a vbl. sb., chamfer vb. and sb. were edueed. 

The connexion of the two senses is unexplained; sense t 
appears to be the earlier (cf. the vb. and derivatives), 

(Gwilt, Archit, 928, cites sense 2 from a MS. of 1475, but 
apparently in error.) 

1. A small groove, channel, gutter, furrow, such 
as may be cut-in wood or stone. Oés. 

t60r HoLtanp Péiny I. 442 The Alexandrine Figs are of 
the blacke kind, hauing a white rift or chamfre, 1609 — 
Anon. Marcell. xu. iv. 223 An yron full of chamfers and 
teeth [stultifido ferro), 1664 Evetyn Silva (1776) 197 
Those pretty undulations and chamfers which we so fre- 
quently find in divers woods. 1708 Kersey, Chamfer or 
Cham/ret, a small Gutter, or Furrow upon a Pillar, etc. 


2. The surface produced by bevelling off a 
square edge or corner equally on both sides; if 
made concave, it is ealled a hollow or concave 


chamfer. 

{Not in Patturs, Brount, Kersey, Baitey, Jouxson, or 
Topo.) 1842-76 Gwitr Archit. Gloss., Chamfer, the arris 
of anything originally right-angled cut uslope or bevel. 
1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. xxii. § 8 You may see the 
straight chamfer on most lamp-posts, and pillars at rail- 
way stations, it being the easiest to cut: the concave 
chamfer requires more care, and occurs generally in well 
finished but simplearchitecture. 1851 T'urner Dow. Archit. 
II. ii. 30 It has a round moulding instead of the hollow 
chamfer. 1870 F. Witsox CA. Lindisf. 82 The jambs are 
ig ei with a slight chamfer. 1881 J/echanic § 346. 

. (See quot.) 

1884 F. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 50 ‘Vhe chamfering tool 
with which the aris is removed is often spoken of as a 
‘chamfer’, 

Chamfer tfarnfo1), v. Also 6 chamfure, 
chaunfer, 7 champher, chanfer. [sce prec. sb. 
OF. had chanfraindre, pa. pple. chanfraint; mod. 
Fv has chanfreiner, to ehamter. The latter element 
of GF. chanfraindre appears to be fraindre:—1, 
frangeéve to break; and the whole may be caufum 
frangere, chant fraindre, to break the edge or 
side (less likely champ fraindre to break the field .] 

1. grans. To channel, flute, furrow. 

1565-73 [see Cuamrerep]). 1§98 Forio, /ucancdfare. .to 
chamfure or wake hollow. r60r Hotianp /’diny 1. 385 
‘The said stone or kernell of the Date. along the back hath 
a cut or deep slit chamfered in (as it were! between two 

lowes. 1620 Davins Past. to WW. Browne, Looke how 

reme Winter chamfers Karths blecke face. 1708 Kersry 
s.v., The Stalks of certain Plants are..said ‘Io be Cham- 
fer'd, when they have Marks upon them like such Furrows, 
1820 Mair Yy7o's Dict. ted. 10) 374 Stfriv., to chamfer 
timber or stone, 

2. To cut away or reduce (a square edge or 
arris) so as to replace it by a plane surface with 
two oblique angles; to bevel away, off: 

1688 R. Houme Armoury in. 11/1 Champher is to take 
the square edge of a stone off Devile ways. 1800 HerscueL 
in Phil. Trans. XC. 498 The holes..are chamferred away 
on the under side. 1849 Freeman Archit. 44 Beauty and 
convenience alike would suggest chamfering or rounding 
off the angles. 1851 Ruskin Stones Mew. TL. xxii. § 8 An 
amputated corner is said to be chamfered. 

Chamfered (tfarmfoid’, f// a. [f. prec.] 

1. Channelled, fluted, furrowed, grooved. arch. 

1865-73 Coorrr Ficsaur., Striatus, chamfered, chanelled. 
1579 SPENSER Shek. Cal. Feb., Comes the breme winter 
es chamfred browes, Full of wrinkles and frosty furrowes. 
1657 W. Cotes dam fn Kden ceci. 565 A stalk .. straked 
or chamfercd. 822 .Voxthly Mag. LIL 395 A horn, 
chamfered or fluted longitudinally. ; 

2. Bevelled off (as a square angle’, having the 
arris replaced by a plane. 

¢1790 Imison Sch. Art I. 21 Chisels, and other edge tools, 
which are chamfered only on one side. 1793 Str G. Suucn- 
surGn in PAIL Yrans, UXXXIL1. 91 All these, as well as 
every other adjusting screw throughout the instrument, 
have chamfered heads. 1862 J/aw. Alay. Apr. 529 The 
solid stone iers, with chamfered angles. 

Chamfering (tfemforiy’, v6/. sb. [see Cuam- 
FER v. and s6,: possibly cham/fering is the earliest 
word, and direetly ad. I. cham/frein, -/rin.] 

+1. Channelling, fluting, grooving; concer. = 
CHAMFER 56.1. Obs. 

1565-73 CoopEr Thesaur., Strio..to make rabates, chanels, 
or chamnfering in stone or timber. 1580 Hottysanp Treas. 
Fr. Tong, Caneter, to make rabates, chanels, a chaunfering 
in Stone or limber. 1611 Conrvar Craditivs 24 ‘The roofe 
.. vaulted with very sumptuous frettings or chamferings. 
a J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Corniche, The Composite 
(Pillar). .with its Channels or Chamferings. 

2. The bevelling of a right-angled edge ; a cut- 
ting aslope ; concr. = CHAMFER 56, 2. 

1727-31 Baitey H, Cha'mfering, chamfratning \in Car 
pentry, etc.) is the cutting the edge or end of anything 
aslope or bevel. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. xvi. $ 9 The 
splaying or chamfering of the jamb of the larger door. 

3. alirib. and Comb., as chamfering-bit, -tool. 

ts80 Barer Adv. C 310 To make chamfering rabates, or 
chanels in stone or timber. 1884 F, Britten Watch § 
Clockm. 83 Marked .. with a pointed drill or chamfering tool. 

+Cha'mfery, ¢. or adv. Obs. rare. [E. 
CHAMFER +-¥.) Chamfer-wise, channel-wise. 

1883 Staxynurst Poems (Arb.) 137 With rent rocks cham- 
ferye sharded. | 

Cha'mfrain, -fron. ach. Also 5 shaw- 
fron, shamfron, 6 chaufrayne, 7 -frain, 9 cham- 
frain, -fron, (champfrein); see also CHAFFRON 
and its variants. [a. OF. chaufrain, chanfrain 
(Cotgr. has both), in mod.F. chanfreén, of unknown 
origin, (Certainly quite a distinct word from chaz- 
frei, CHAMFER.) The corruptions CHEVERONNE 
and CHIEFFRONT occur in 15th and 16th e.] 

The frontlet of a barded or arined horse. 

1465 Mann. § Househ. Exp. 287 To hym that made the 
shawfron, iiijs. ij¢. /é/d, 288 shamfron. 1§30 Parser. 204/1 
Chaufrayne, a pece of harnesse for a horse, chau/fram, 
1688 R. Horme Armoury 1. 4 Plumes, bards, chaufrains, 

risons. 1820 Scott /vanswe ii, His gallant war-horse 
..fully accoutred for battle, with a chamfron or plaited 
head-piece upon his head. 1840-5 Barnan /ugol, Leg.(1877) 
360 Grey Dolphin’s chamfrain inore than once dipped be- 
neath the wave. 1884 St. Yames’s Gaz. zo June 11/2 A 
champfrein, chased with a combat of two horsemen. 


CHAMOIS. 


+ Chamfraining. Oés. rare-°. = CHAMFER- 
inc 2,q.v. Chamfre, obs. variant of CHaMFEr. 

+Cha'mfret, v. Obs. [? derivative of Cuan- 
FER v3 not in French.) =CHAMFER 2, 2. 

1611 CotGr., Braser, to skue or chamfret, viz. to slope the 
edge of a stone, /bid., Embrasé..skued, or chamfretted. 
Ibid. Entrasure ..the skuing, splaying, or chamfretting 
of a doore, or window. : 

(These quotations show the first appearance of what is 
how the current sense of chamfer.) 

+ Cha-mfret, sé. Ods. [sce pree.] =CHAMFER 
so. 4. (Perh, only a dietionary error.) 

1708 Kersey, Cham/fer or Chantfret (in Architect. a 
small Gutter or Furrow upon a Pillar, etc. And so, as a 
variant of CHameer sé., in Battey 1721, etc., JOHNSON 1755, 
Craic, Wesster, etc. 

Chaming: sce Kaine. 

+Chamite. és. [f. Cuama and -iTE] A 
fossil shell of the family Chamacex. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. i. 245 The petrifactions found in 
sandstone are most commonly ortlioceratites, chamites, 
tellinites, etc. 82x Pinkerton /efraé. 1. 489 White shells, 
brittle, of the class of chamites, and screw-shells. 

Chamite, -itic, =Hamirep, -1T1¢. 

Chamlet.t, -lot, -lyt, obs. ff. of CAMLET. 

Chammed, chamming: see CHAM v. 

Chammer, obs. f. CuamBER, CHIMERE. 

Chammerlayne, obs, f. CHAMBERLAIN. 

+Cha'mmish, z. O’s. Of or pertaining to 
a CHam or Kuan. Chammish Majesty: the 
Great Khan; the Emperor of China. 

1813 Examiner 26 Apr, 266/2 We think the Chamnnish 
Majesty, and the Mandarin dignity were. .libelled. 

Chammydnesse, obs. form of CAMMEDNESS. 

Chamcemile, -mell, obs. ff. CamomILE. 

Chamoil, obs. form of CAMEL. 

Chamois (fce'moi, fx'mi, || famwa). Forms: 
see below. [a, F. chamots (16th ¢. in Littré’, 
prob. from Swiss Komanic: in Tyrolese camozza, 
camozs, Piedm. camossa, camoss, mod.Pr, camous, 
Rumansch camuotsch, chaimotsch (Diez); lt. ca- 
mosza, camoscio cf, camoscia chamois leather) ; 
Sp. camusa, gamusa, Pg. camuga, camurga. Pre- 
sumably of the same origin as OHG. and MHG. 
gamz, mod.G. gemse; but the relations between 
the ‘Teutonic and Romanic words have not beer 
ascertained, and no etymology is known either in 
Latin or Teutonie. See Diez, Littré, Kluge. 

‘The English form chamoy, chamot, was doubtless partly 
at least due to the final -s being taken as a_plural ending. 
The name of the animal is now always written chasofs 5 
but sense 2 is still frequently shanemy and shamoy.] 

1. Forms: 6 shamoye, 7 shamois(e, sham- 
mois, 7-8 shamoys, 8 shammoy, chamoi. 6- 
ehamois.) <A capriform antelope (+f. rupicafra 
ot Rupivapra tragus), the only representative of 
the antelopes found wild in Europe; it inhabits 
the loftiest parts of the Alps, Pyrenees, Taurus, 
and other mountain ranges of Europe and Asia. 

Its size is that of a full-grown goat; it is covered with 
brown hair, and has horns, about six inches long, which 
rise straight above the head, bending back so as to form 
complete hooks. Its agility and keennes» of scent make 
its chase most difficult and exciting. (The ‘chamoiy” of 
the English Bible is probably a mouftlon.) 

1860 Piste (Genev.) Dent. xiv. 3 The vnicorne, and the 
wilde oxe, and the chamois [1535 Coverp. camelion]. 15 
Frorio, Jafri, a kind of beast like a shamoye or wild 
goate, 601 Hontann Péiny IL. 332 The wilde Shamois. 
1623 CockERaM u1, A wilde Goate, Shamotse. 1704 Collect. 
Voy. (Churchill) HI. 44/2 The Animals called Guanaco’s, 
Chamoi’s, or Wild-Goats. 1728 ScHevenzerin Pil Trans. 
XXXV. 59: A Height, which the .. Shamoys themselves 
scarce venture to ascend. 1774 Gotps™. .Vat. fist. II. 38 
The shammoy is to be found only in rocky and mountainous 
places. 1783 AinsworTH /at. Dict. (Morell) 1, A chamoise. 
1789 Mas. Piozzi Journ. Frauce 1, 38, 1 had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a chamois at a distance. 187r Darwin Desc. 
‘Man 1. iy. (1885) 100 Rabbits stamp loudly on the ground 
with their hind-feet as a signal! Sheep and chamois do 
the same with their fore-feet. wer 

b. attrib. and Comb.; also chamots-likea. & adv. 

1s80 Hottysanp YS reas. Fr. Tong, A Chamoise skinne. 
1829 Scorr Auze of G. ii, | am no chamois-hunter. 1832 
G. Downes Lett. Cont. Conntr. 1.103 A chamois-hunting 
ditty. 21835 Mrs. Humans SAepherd in Poems (1875) 512 
The courage and the grace Foster'd by the chamois-chase. 
1875 B. Taytor Faust ui. II. 217 Chamois-like dost thou 


aspire? 

3. (Forms: 6 shameuse, shamway, 6-7 sha- 
moyes, 7 chamoyse, chamoy, chammois, Tes 
shamois, shamoy, chamois ; also SuaMay, qv.) 
Originally, a leather, prepared from the skin of the 
chamois; now applied to a soft, pliable leather 
prepared from the skins of sheep, goats, deer, 
ealves, and the split bides of other animals. More 
fully chamois- (shamoy-, shammy-) leather; sce 
quots. a. below. : 

a. 1575 Turserv. Falconrie 140 Of shameuse leather or 
soft calves leather or such other leather as maye bee gentle 
and plyaunte to hir legge. 1588 R. Pare tr. Mendoza’s 
Fist. China 328 Hides and shamway skins very well dressed. 
1668 Rote Abrident. 63 He hath cozened you, and hath 
sold you Lamb-skins instead of Shamoys-skins. 1822 Imisox 
Se. & Art V1. 347 Pieces of soft shamoy leather. 1827 
Faraoay Chem. Manip. xx. 539 Squeeze it — a piece 
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CHAMOISITE. 


of shamois leather. 1877 Brackmore Ayrema lii, What she 
had kept for cs in aca of chamois-leather, 

b. 1588 R. Parxe tr. Mesdoza's Hist. Chista 334 
Many mantles, and shamwayes very well dressed. 1594 
Biunpevit Exerc, v. iii. (ed. 7) 533 Buffe, Shamoyes, 
striped Marokines. 1611 Beaum. ® Fi. Scornf. Lady 
uit, Let thy bounty Clap him in shamois. 1633 Batt. 
Lutzen in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) IV, The king .. forthwith 
called for a new sute of chammois. 1693 Evetyn De la 
pe © Compl. Gard. 1. 114 Shreads of Sheep’s-Skin, or 

hamoy. 1740 Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) II. v. xi. 
292/t skins and sheep skins sold for right shamoises 
..to the wrong and hindrance of the buyer. 1774 Gotpss. 
Nat. Hist. (1862) I. tu. iii. 307 The leather called shammoy 
is made also from [the skins} of the tame goat, the sheep 
and the deer. 1831 CArtyte Misc. I1. 231 Softer than the 
softest shamoy, 1837 Gornc & Prircuarp Microgr. 20 A 
bit of chamois or wash-leather perfectly free from dust. 

c. attrib. as namc of a material. 

1603 FLorio oe (1632) 145 Plaine chamoy.jerkins. 
1638 Suszcey Mart. Soldier us. i. in Bullen O. Pf. 1.190 A 
Shamoyes Doublet. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6255/2 Chamoy 
Shooes. 1825 Scotr Betrothed xvi, His war-worn oy 
doublel. ‘ 

3. Of the colour of this leather, yellowish brown 
or fawn-coloured. 

188a Garden 24 June 436/1 Mdme. Serret, creamy white, 
suffused with chamois. 1887 Palt Mal! G. 2 May 13/2 
It is. .yellow—or, as stamp collectors might say—chamois 
in colour. 

llence Chamois (also shamois, chamoy)v. [F. 
chamoiser], to prepare leather in imitation of the 
chamois skin. 
dressed like, chamois-leather. 

16a0 SuELton Quix. IV. v. (R.) Don Quixote. .pul on his 
chamoiz'd apparel, and his bools. 1747-58 Cuamsers Cycé. 
s.v. Shammiy, Manner of Shamoising, or of preparing sheep, 
yoat, or kid-skins in oil, in imitation of Shammy. 1804 
V. Nicnotson Jrnd, Nat. Phil, 1X. 251 (titée) Account of 
a Memoir on Chamoying of Leather. 

Chamois, var. Camois a, Obs. pug(nose), pug- 
nosed. 

Chamoisite femwazait). [Named ¢820 from 
Chamotson, in the Valais, where first found.) A 
hydrous stlicate of iron often occurring in grains. 

1832 Sueraro Jfist, 123 Chamoisite appears to be an im- 
pure variety. 1868 Dana Jfiv. 511. 

Chamolet, obs. form of CaMLET. 

Chamomile, -mel, variant of CamMomMILE. 

+ Chamoy-nosed, a. = Camow.-, camois-nosed. 

1598 Fionio, Silo, he that hath a nose crooked upward, 
a flal chamoy nosed fellow. 

+Champ, 5.1 Obs. [a. F. champ in samc 
senses:—L. camp-um field: cf. Camp 56.27] 

1. A field. Champ clos, champ of battle: the 
ground set apart and enclosed for a judicial ducl, 
single combat, or tourney; also, a battlc-ficld. 

¢1300 A’. Aus. 5553 Kyng Alisaunder his armes nam. .So 
dude kyng Porus, saunz faile, And comen hem to chaumpe 
hataile. 14.. Crrcumceis.i Tundale's ae Inchampf{c}los 
hardy as lyon. ¢1450 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 603 Planicies, 
anglice Playn ef efram in ene angiice dicittur Champe. 
1475 Caxton Yason 21 b, 1 offre myself allone ayenst viii 
the best knightes. .for to fyght in Champe cloos. 1489 -- 
Faytes of A, 1v. ix. 250 To befighl hys enemye within a 
clos felde whiche men calle champ of bataylle. 1816 Krat- 
ince Trav. (1817) 1. 161 The Moors of Spain are one of the 
most exiraordinary nations that ever appeared..on the face 
of nalure, or in the cham clas of politics. 

2. Her. The field of a shield. 

¢ 1320 Sir Beues 973 Pe champe of gold ful wel i-di3: Wi 
fif lables of seluer brizt. 14: lvpanekeen Lroy ur. ae 
His shielde. ..The champe of asure wrought full craftly. 

3. Zapestry. The cloth which forms the ground 
on which the embroidery is worked. 


Chamoised ///. a., made of, or | 


1450 Acts of Christ, MS. Addit. 11307 £97 (Halliw.) 


The chaumpe it was of red camelyn. 1539 in /wr. Roy. 
Wardr. (1815) 36 (Jam.) Ane coit of quhite dammes with the 
champ of gold. 1597 Montcomerie Cherry & St. 334 In 
tirles dornik champ. 

4. a. The ‘ground’ in painting. b. ‘The field 
or ground on which carving is raised’ Oxf. Gloss. 
Arch.). 

1573 Art of Limining 8 If you wil make a black vesture, 
take and laye firste a champe of light blacke mingled [with] 
white Leade. 

5. = Camp 56.2 14. 

1673 Ray Journ. Low C. (1738) 11. 66 They..go to work 
in the streets, in the next Champ if any be near. 

Champ (t/emp), 54.2 [f. Cramp v.] 

1, a. The action of champing. b. da/. or slaug. 
‘ Feeding’, appetite. 

1604 Friar Bacon's Proph. in Hazi. &. P. P.1V. 281 
Lowre, and poute, and chafe, and champe, Brings all the 
household in a dampe. 1816 Byron Siege of Cor. xxii, 
White is the foam of their champ on the bit. 1843 Lever 
%. tlinton li, (1878) 328 The very monotonous champ of 
my horse feeding beside me, 1877 E. Peacock W.-H. 
Linc. Gloss, (E, D. §.) Chanip, appetite. ‘ You're off your 
champ to-day. What's matter wi’ ye,’ 1885 W. T. Horxaoy 
in Athenzums Dec. 728/s [The elephant] winds a soft juicy 
piece of it up to his mouth, and begins a measured ‘champ ! 
champ] champ !° 

2. dial, Anything champed or reduced to a pulp 
or soft mass ; a trainpled mirc. 

1825-79 Jamieson, Champ, amire; ‘that's a perfect champ’. 
1880 Antrim & Down Gloss., Champ, mashed potatoes, 

Champ (t{emp), 54.5 [ad. Hindi and Bengali 
champa=Cuampac.] The timber of the Chainpac 
tree (Afichelia Champaca in its varictics ; also 
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that of Mlagnolia (Aichelia) excelsa. Also chamip- 
wood. 

1830 Linptev Nat, Syst, Bot. 24 Magnolia excelsa has a 
valuable timber, called Champ. 1845 Stocqveter Handbk. 
Brit. india (1854) 262 The productions are, oaks..champ, 
magnolia, 1884 Miter Plast-2., Champ-wood, the timber 
of Michelia Champaca and M. excelsa. 

Champ, 2. dia/. Firm, hard. 

1759 B. Martin Nat. dist. Eng. 11. 124 There isa re- 
markable strait champ Foot road, or Roman way. [Martin 
was a Surrey man.] 1875 Parisu Sussex Gloss., Chautp, 
firm, hard. ‘The river has a champ bottgm.’ 

Champ (t{emp), v Also 6 chaump, 6-7 
champe, 7 and 9 dia/, chomp. [Only since 16th c. 
Cham (chawm, cham), champ, and the dial. 
chaméble (Halltwell), appear all to belong to a 
primary cham6, app. closely connected or identical 
with Jam (jam), and jamble, to squceze with 
violence, crush. The group is not distinctly trace- 
able outside English: the Sw. dial. 4a@msa (tfemsa) 
to chew with difficulty (Rietz in Skeat), Skr. jambha 
jaw, tooth, and Gr. youpios grinder, molar tgoth, 
have becn compared; but links are wanting. 
Possibly the group is an instance of recent onoma- 
topccia: Wedgwood gives instances showing that 
cham(6), jam(6), arc natural representations of 
the action or sound of the jaws in diverse and 
distant Ianguages. 

An ON. kama ‘to devour, used of a whiskered apimal' 
(Vigf.) would not give Eng. champ; E. Miller's suggestion 
of derivation from F, cham field is devoid of basis.] 

1. ¢raus. To crush and chew by vigorous and noisy 
action of the jaws; to munch. Also with x. 

1530 Patscr. 480/2, I champe a thing small bytwene my 
tethe, ye sasche. 21555 Braprorp Wks. (1848) 79 You 
are his birds .. he will broach you and eat you, chaw me 
and champ you. 1626 Bacon Syéva § 738 Betel is but 
champed in the Mouth with a little Lime. 1638 Fratty 
Transubst. 129, | Berengarius doe beleeve the body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to be sensually..broken and champt by 
the leeth of the faithfull. 1752 Smottett er. Pec. (1779) IV. 
xci g2 That I might bea real ass, and champ thistles on 
some comnion. te Emerson Repr. Alen, Montaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 348 This ferocity which champs us up. 1864 
Tennyson Spec. Srans. {liad 21 Champing golden grain 
the horses stood. 

ke. 1863-87 Foxe A. 4 wf. (3684) IIL. 736 Although he 
did well understand Latin, yet should he understand few 
words thereof; the Priesls do so champ them and chaw 
them, 1644 lume Hist. Douglas To Rar. (Jam.) Clip not, 
nor champ not my words. ¢ a 

2. trans. To bite upon anything hard ; said 
especially of a horse which impatiently bites the 
bit in its mouth. 

1577_B. Goocr Seresbach’s thush. wt. 11586) 
stamping standes the steed, and foomy bridell fierce he 
champes. 16az Quaries Lsther (1638) 95 There stands a 
steed, and champs his frothy steele. 1797 Goowin Ex- 
qutrer 1. xvi. 156 A well-mettled horse (will) champ the bit. 
1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. I. 205 ‘The very horses champed 
their bits. 1838 D. Jexrotp Sen of Char, Job tS / Alb ii, 
Sir Scipio—specchless and champing foain. 1855 SincLe- 
ton Virgil 11. 448 Who .. had fallen In death, and with 
his mouth once champed the earth, 2 

3. intr. or adsol. To make a biting and chewing 
action or movement with the jaws and teeth. 

1588 Puain ineid w.iR.) The palfrey..on the fomy bit 
of gold with teeth he champes, 1583 Stanyucast incis 
1v. (Arb.) 99 On byt gingled he chaumpeth. 1613 Haywarp 
Norm. Kings 193 To swallow downe that morsel which had 
bene so unpleasant..to champe on. 1679 Crownr Amd, 
Statesman i. 35 He has nothing but his bit to champ on. 
31814 Scotr Li. of ¢sles 1. xv, The war-horse..Champs, till 
both bit and boss are white, 1853 Tuackeray £sorond 1, 
xiii, Horses. .champing at the bit. F 

fg. 1885 Ane. Sanpys Sern. (1841) 318 He that foolishly 
champeth upon those griefs, which wisdom would have be 
swallowed. c 1645 Ilowetn Lett, (1650) I. 20 The citadel 
here .. serves as a shrewd curb unto her [the town] which 
makes her chomp upon the bit. 

+4. trans. ‘To gnash (the teeth), close (the jaws) 
with violence and nolse. Ods. 

1775 Aoain Amer. ind, 309 They [bears] gallop up a tree, 
champing their teeth. 179: E. Darwin Be. Gard, t. 91 
The famish’d brood Clenched their sharp claws, and 
champ’d their beaks for blood. ; 

5. To make (bullets) jagged by ecpity 
1645 Futter Good Th. in Bad T. (1841) 55 How devilish 
were those men, who..first found the champing and em- 
peace of bullels. 1655 — CA. f/ist, 1. 45 When the 

alf-famished Souldier, rather for spight then hunger, will 
champ a bullet. 1678 7riats fredand 24 Grove would have 
had the Bullets to be Champt for fear that..if the Bullets 
were Round, the Wound.. might be Cured. 

6. Sc. To crash, mash, pound with a pestle or 
the like (potatoes, sand, etc.) ; to crush or trample 
under foot, as men or beasts do. 

1788-1805 [see Cuamrep] 1826 J. Witson Nect. Amér. 
Wks. 1855 I. 265 Like the red arm o’ a hizzie champ- 
ing rumblidethumps. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Acv. 1. uw. viti, 
The whole ground ..of your existence champed into a 
mud of sensuality, 1863 [see Cnampine bd s6.). Mod. Sc. 
A potato-champer to champ potatoes. The box was champit 
to atoms hy the crowd. The cattle champ the ground 
round the watering trough. 

Champac (t/a mp&k, t{ompvk). Also cham- 
packa, tsjambac, champak, chumpak, -puo. 
(a. Ilind. champak, Bengali champaka, Skt. 
champaka, and allicd Indian vernacular forms.] 
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a 


CHAMPAIGN, 


A specics of Magnolia (A/ichelia Champaca), a 
beautiful Indian tree, bearing orange-coloured 
highly fragrant flowers; held in high esteem by 
the natives of India. 

c1z7o Six W. foxes Bot. Observ. Wks. 1807 V. 129 The 
strong aromatick scent of the gold-coloured Champac is 
thought offensive to the 3, who are never seen on its 
blossoms. cd a Vey.{1790) 1.283 The champacka 
smells somewhat like a jonquil. r8z5 Moore Lalla R. 
(1862) 25 Blest again to hold In her full lap the champac’s 
leaves of gold. 1829 Snetcey Lines to tnd, Air, The 
Champak odours fail. 1839 Penny Cycl, XIV. 290/2 In 
Bengal the air is often perfumed with the fragrance of the 
Tsjambac. 1879 E. Arnotp Lt. Asia ti, (1881) 24 Pleasant 
at seed-time, when the champaks bud. 

Champagne (fémpé''n). Also 7 ohampano, 
7-8 -pain -paign, (8 shampine), 7-9 -paigne. 
[see CHampaicn, Campaicn.) The name of a 
province of eastern France; hence, a well-known 
wine of different varieties, white and red, and still 
or sparkling, made in this district. 

1664 Butier //sd, 1. 1. (ed. 1689) 570 Drink ev'ry Letter 
ont in Stum, And make it brisk Campaign (/ater edd. 
champaign] become. 1676 Eruzrepsce Man of Mode w. i, 
Then sparkling ae Puts an end to their reign. 
@ 1688 Victtzrs (Dk. Buckhm.) Poems (1775) 159 French 
kick-shaws, cellery, and go oil 1 Praise of Yorksh, 
Ale, Other Liquors fine, Rasberry Wine..and Shampine. 
1718 Freethinker No. 107 Sprightly young Fellows, who 
drink Champagne. 1795 Burne Scarcity Wks. VII. 413 
Wits inspired with champaign and claret. 1814 
Wav. xx, Excellent claret and champagne were erally 
distributed. 1833 C. Reovine // ist. Mod. Wines 72 Thou 
in Epglapd most people understand by Champagne only 
wine which effervesces, tbis..is an error, 1875 HAMERTON 
intell, Life w. i. 45 A young mechanical genius on whom 
the sight of a locomotive acted exactly like a bottle of 
champagne. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as champagne-bottle, -cork, 
-cup, -glass, -tweesers ; also champagneless adj. 

1679 Pior Staffordsh, (1686) 101 A faint redish colour like 
Champane wine. 1868 Isas. Saxon Five Vears Gold. Gate 
266 Champagne-corks flew freely. 1882 Sat. Rew, 17 June 
762/2 Everything. .is in favour of the champagne-makers. 

Hence (chiefly nonce-words) Champagne v., to 
drink champagne (cf. 4o wine), Champa-gnish, 
Champa‘gny adjs., resembling champagne or its 
exhilarating qualities; so Champa‘gniness. 

1814 Byron Let. Moore 9 Apt., We clareted and cham. 

gned till two. @1845 Hoop Public Dinner 115 [You] 
heer rather plainish A sound that’s champaignish. 185. 
C. Beve Verd. Green 1t. ix, Similar champagney reasons. 
1882 Vacn:, Mag. XLVI. 67 That peculiar erty ad feel 
of mountain air. 1886 G, NM. Fesn This Man's life in Ga. 
Words 583 The light champagny atmosphere. 1884 Jer- 
reries in Pall Mail G.8 Aug. 4 A warm sweet air, ight 
and brightness and champagniuess. 

Champaign (t{x'mpéin: sce below), sd. & a. 
Forms: 5 champeyn(e, 5-7 -ayne, -aine, (6 
chaumpain, -ayne, champeine, -ant, 6-7 
-eigne, 7 champan), 6-9 -signe, -ain, 7-9 
champagne, 7- champaign. [ME. chanipayue, 
champaigne, a. OF, champaigne (= It. campagna, 
Sp. campana, Pg. campanha):—L. Campanta 
‘ plain, level country’, spec. the name of the rich 
and level province of Italy lying south-west of the 
Tiber, afterwards specially distinguished as Cam- 
pagna de Roma; in later Latin (e.g. by Gregory 
of Tours, ¢375) applicd to many stmtlar tracts, 
and as a common noun; f. camp-us level field. 

Taken into Eng. not in the Norman or North Fr. form 
campaigne, but in that of central Fr. The pronunciation 
with tf- and stress on first syllable is exemplified already in 
sath c. in alliterative verse. The same accentuation 15 
shown by all English poets from Shakspere to Teunyson 
and Browning ; but occasional instances with the stress on 
the second syllable appear in the rgth c., and some even 
identify the word in pronunciation with champagne, asif it 
were from modern French. Webster and Worcester have 
this pronunciation only. , P 

In the 16th c. there arose a variant champiou, CHAMPIAN, 
which in the 17th c. was nruch more Pa than the 
normal form. In the 17th, the mod.F. form campagne 
was introduced, and was at length established in a differen- 


- tiated military sense: see CAMraicn.] 


A. 56. ’ 
1. An oa of level, open country, a plain; 


a level field; a clearing. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 1226 To-warde Castelle Blanke he 
chesez hym the waye, Thurghe a faire champayne, undyr 
chalke hyllis. 1475 Caxton Jason 125 After many jJour- 
neyes and many wayes and champaynes trauersid. @ 1500 
Chaucer's Dreme 2044 A large pleyne Under a wode, in a 
champeyne. 1605 Sutaxs. Lear t. i, 65 With shadowie 
Forresis, and with Champains rich’d. 1644 Evetyn Men:. 
(1857) I. x05 A plain and pleasant champain. 1814 Cary 
Dante's inf. xv. 124 Who o'er Verona’> champain try their 
speed For the green mantle. 1820 Keats /sabella xliv, 
Locking round the champaign wide. , 183a Trxxyson 
CExone 112 And riversundered champaign clothed with 
corn, 1844 Emerson Vag. Auer. (1875) Il. 302 These 
rising grounds command the champaign below. 

3. (without f/. or article.) as a species of land 
or landscape: Flat, open country, without hills, 
woods, or other impediments. 

1420 Patlad, on Hush. 1. 241 In champeyne eke, and 
nygh the sees brynke. 1538 Leann /¢in. II. 46 Thens to 
Miles al by Chaumpain ..to Farington, standing in a stony 
Ground in the Decline of an Hille. 1671 Minton P. A. mi. 
2sq Fair Champain with less rivers interveind. 168a— //ist. 


CHAMPAIN. 


Mosc. i. Wks. (1851) 473 The whole Country is Champain. 
1868 Grapstone Fuv. Mundi (1870) xv. 519 A hill-country 
is more beautiful to the eye than champaign. 

3. The champaign (without f/.): a. the level, 
open country, in opposition to the mountains and 
woods ; also, + b. the country, as opposed to town. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 169/1 She wente thenne into the 
champeyn to a cyte named Vorulana. 1598 Barrer 
Theor. Warres tw. i, 99 As well of the hils . . as of the plaine 
and champain. 1640 SANDERSON 12 Serm,. ad Aul, (1681) 
{{.172 A Wild beast or a Thief may easily be discried in 
the open Champain. 1658 R. Wuite tr. Digty’s Powd. 
Symp. (1660) 39 [In the town] Bands and Cuffs are fouled 
more in one day, than in ten in the Champain. 1848 Scorr 
F. OM. Perth i, Where the mountains sink down upon the 
champaign, or more level land. 

+4. The open unenclosed land, as opposed to 
that partitioned into fields; the moor, fell, or 
down, unowned, or held in common possession ; 
the common land; =CHamMPian 4. Obs. 

sss Fardle Facions Pref. 10 Thei now .. conuerted the 
champeine to tillage, the plaines to pasture, etc. 1649 G. 
Damien Trinarch., Rick. 11, 180 Mount her hedge, ‘I’ enioy 
the Champaigne; whilst another mournes In an enclosure. 
1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exemp. 1. 34 The least turfe of 
haliowed glebe is with God himself of more value than all 
the Chaepeie of Common possession. f 

+5. The level open country as the chief scene of 


military operations ; ‘the field’. Ods. 


1600 Hottann Lézy ii. viii. 93, The armie of the robbers | 


.. came downe into the champaine [casos], and spoyled 
the territories of Preneste and Gabes. 1638 Hosses 
Thucyd. (1822) 86 Not to haue come down all the time of 
his invasion into the champagne. 1665 Mantev Grotius’ 
Lovw-C. Warrs 391 Philip, as soon as ever he was come 
out of the narrow wayes, into the open Champayne, was 
presently inclosed. Merivare Gen. L/ist. Rome xx. 
(1877) 130 Once arrived on the ftalian champain, all his 
trials would be recompensed. 

+b. Hence, A Feld of battle; a battle-field. 

1614 Rareicu Hist. World WU. v. iii. 457 To wish any 
second Victory, in the naked Champans about Cannz. 
1615 Heywoon 4 Prentises 1. Wks. 1874 11.221 Your bloods 
these champaines shall embrue. 1715-20 Pore /éiad xvi. 
989 His bounding helmet on the champain rung. 1790 
Cowrrr Jiad x. 58 ‘The bloody champain strew'd with 
arms. a 1845 BARHAM /agol. Leg.(1877) 357 The shrill tones 
of a trumpet were heard to sound thrice from the cham- 


paign. 

fe. A military expedition into the field ; = 
CAMPAIGN 3. Ods. 

1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. vi. 142 Attended his Father tls 
Champaign, to instruct himself. .in the Rudiments of War. 

6. transf. a. Open or level expanse ; cf. fiekd. 

1656 H. More Antid, Ath.u. iv. so ‘To view those Campos 
natantes.. that vast Champain of Water, the Ocean. 1667 
Mitton P. £. vi.2 All night the dreadless Angel. .“Through 
{leav'ns wide champain held his way. 1679 Confinement 
8 The wide Champain, of the milky ee 1853 Kane Grin- 
nell Exp, xxxii. (1856) 281 A broad champaigne of undu- 
lating ice. 

b. Even unruffled surface. 

1836 Random Recoll. Ho. Lords xiii. 288 The tranquil 
champaign of his face is seldom troubled by anything in the 
shape of undue warmth or excitement. 

7. fig. ‘Field’ (of view, observation, research, 
etc.) ; expanse. 

{1596-1631 see CHAMPIAN 6.] 1641 Mitton dnimady. 
(2851) 202 T'o bid you the base through the wide and dusty 
Champaine of the Councels. 1838-9 Hattam //ist. Lit. 
{1f. m1. iii. § 33 Sweeping round the champaign of universal 
science. 1863 Mus. C. Crarke Shaks, Char, xvi. 379 {n- 
dicating the poet's comprehension of the whole clampaign, 
as it were, of a character. Jéid. xvi. 392 Slowly spreading 
in an inert ooze over the social champaign. 

B. aaj. (or attrib. use of sé.) 

+1. Of the open unenciosed country; of the 
common land. Oés. See CHAMPIAN B. 3. 

¢ 1430 Lypc. Bockas v. xxvi. (1554) 139 a, In departing of 
chaumpayne heritages Atwene the worthy and re. 

2. Of thc nature of a champaign; level and 
open; free from hills, woods, enclosures, ctc. 

{1525-2736 : see CHAMpIAN B.1.] 1575 Turserv, Veneric 
118 Then he breaketh over the champaigne countries. 1581 
J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 185b, You see .. howe 
champaine a plaine lyeth open for me. 1635 N. CARPENTER 
Geog. Del, 1. x. 178 A Champain Region 1s a space of land 
either altogether voide, or scarce furnished with trees. 1725 
Bravtey Fam. Dict. s.v. Surveying, To take the Plot of.. 
a bis Champain Field. 1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. i 
Ind. VL. xxxvii. 59 The Temple stands on an high champain 
Ground. 1867 Rawtinson Anc. Mon. 1V. i. 33 This tract 

.. was, compared with Armenia, champaign and level. 

3. a. Of the field or open country, field-. b. Of 
champaign land. 

1599 Minsnev Sp. Dict. s.v. Campdl, Batélla caspal, a 
champaine warre. 1649 G. Danie Trinarch., Hen. V, 
cxciii, Not as they had fought A well-fram'd Champaigne 
Battle, 1745 Pore Odyss. wv. 821 The coursers for the 
champaign sports. 1847 Disrartt Tancred 1. iv. (1871) 22 
The land..presents..a champaign view. 1863 Haw tHorxe 
Old Home, Reeoll. Gifted Wont. (1879) 104 Glimpses of 
champaign scenery. 

+Champain. 0és. Also 6 -ine, -ian. (cf. 
F. champagne field, ‘ the lower third of the shicld’ 
(Littré).] 

1. Her. A broken or deflected line, sometiines 
on only one side of an ordinary ; it is sometimes 
vairé, sometimes curved or enarched. 

56a Lricn Armorie (1579) 71b, He beareth a point 
champine, Or, in a fielde Tenne. Who so killeth his 
prisoner (to him humbly yeelding) with his owne hand 
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rebateth his honor. /éfd. 79 He beareth party per bend 
Champian, Argent and Geules. Anything set in triangle 
on this cote, honoureth the same, to a great increase of 
commendation. 1661 Morcan Spi. Gentry u. vii. 78 The 
ey Champain was deservedly due to Simeon and Levi, 

rethren in iniquity, for in their wrath they killed their 
prisoners. 1688 R. Horne Armoury. iii. §83 He beareth 
Argent a Pale Champaine, or enarched on the Dexter side, 
Vert. 1708 Kersev, A Point Champain (in Heraldry} is a 
Mark of Dishonour in the Coat of one that kills a Prisoner 
of War, after he has cry‘d Quarter, 

2. Arch. ‘Champain Line, in omamental carved 
work formed of excavations, is the line parallel to 
the continuous linc, either ascending or descending’ 
(Gwilt). 

Champana : form of SAMPAN, a Chinesc boat. 

+Cha'mpany. 0és. Also 6 shampanie. 
[var. of CHampalGn; cf. Admaine, Almanie from 
OF, Alemaigne, Brittany from Bretagne, etc.] 

? The ficld (of combat); ? the lists: cf. Champ 54.1 


2a1400 Morte Arth. 1822 He killez in the champanyse 
chevalrous knyghttez. 1§.. in Nichols Progr. Q. Alc. 11. 
196 Sir Henry Lees challenge before the shampanie. 

}Champart (jfanpar. [a. F. champart ‘a 
certain portion of the produce received by the 
feudal lord from land held in lease from hint’ 
(Littré); in ONF. campart:—L. campi pars part 
of the ficld. Du Cange has examples of camfz- 
pars, campars, campipartun, camparl, -unt, cam: 
partagiun, campipartitia, ctc., etc] 

1. The division of the produce of land; hence, 
a form of tenure or lease, in which the landlord 
receives a fixcd share of the produce; also, a 
charge upon land, consisting of a part of the pro- 
duce. Still in use in thc Channel Islands. 

[xaga Britton 1. ii. § 4 Mes si le seignur del arbre prenge 
autri ees en soen arbre, et il sache a qi il sount, iliert tenuz 
de les rendre, ou de garder les a chaumpart pur la moy1é 


des issues taunt cum eus dourrount, ¢ravsé. But if the 
owner of the tree takes another person’s bees in his tree, 


and knows whose they are, he will be bound to restore | 


them, or to keep them upon terms of divided enjoyment for 
half the profit which they shall produce.) [1775 Asn, 
Champart, a part or portion of a large field.) ¢165r in 
Lathan Channel [si. 389 That camparts, likewise .. be re- 
mitted and abolished. 1862 /dé¢. 1. xvi. 388 ‘The land was 
subject to both tithe and chamipart,—the latter being 2 
payment of every twelfth sheafof corn. 1880 Jersey Weekly 
Press 23 Oct. 2/6 Advocate Baudains .. produced the deed 
ne which did not state that it {the land] owed champart. 

2. = CHAMPERTY 2. «7 Only in Anglo-Fr.) 

[1292 Britton 1. xxii. §.17 Ausi de nos ministres..qi avet- 
ount nul plé meyntenu x champart ou en autre manere. 
transi. Concerning our officers.. who have maintained any 
plea by champerty or in any other manner.) 

Champed (tfampt), ff/. a.) [f Cuamp v. + 
-eD!,] Chewed vigorously; d/a/. pounded, mashed. 

1616 Surer. & Maru. Country. Farm 56 To apply raw 
Wheat champed or chawed a long time. 1788 Pickin 
Poems 63 (Jam.) A cog o’ champit kail, 1805 A. Scorr Ow 
Potatoes Poems 154 (Jam.) A wally dish o' them weel champit. 


+ Champed, #//. 2.2 Ods. Sc. champit. [perh. 


; 
| 


CHAMPIAN. 


- Champertous (tfampostes), a. [f. CHam- 
PART + -oUS.] Of the naturc of champerty. 
1641 Answ. Vind, Smectymuuus Ded. 2 This chainpertous 
combination, 1868 J. T. Besyasun Sales Pers. Prop. (1884) 
20 Taking a transfer of an interest in litigation as a security 
is not champertous. , 
Champerty (tfa'mpaiti). Forms: 4-53 cham- 
partie, -tye, 5 chaumpartye, champertye, 5-7 
champertie, 6-8 champarty, (7- petrie , 7- 
champerty. (Properly champarty: a deriv. of 
Cuampant, the ending perh. dnc to some of the 
Latin forms, or to association with part, party] 
+1. Division of lordship or power, partnership 
in power. Ods. 

€ 2386 Cravcer Avight's T. ean Thus may ye seen pat 
wysdom ne richesse, Beantee ne sleighte, strengthe, hardy- 
nesse, Ne may with Venus holde champartie [1 ater A/5. 
maken champartie}, ffor as hir fist the world than may she 
gye. 

p Lydgate xppears to have known the word only from 
Chaucer's phrase above, which he inisunderstood, and took to 
mean ‘to hold rivalry or contest, to hold the field agarust, to 
maintain the struggle, resist’. Some of the 16th c. archaists 
followed Lydgate in his error. 

€1430 Lypa. Min. Poems (1840) 131 Folk whiche .. Dare 
to theyr wyfes be nat contrarye .. Nor withe hem holde ne 
champartye. — Chron. Troy u. xvi, They stande full 
assured Agayne vs all to holde chaumpurtye. | — Bochas 
t. iii, Against the heauen to holden champartic.  /é/d.1. 
xviii. 1932 W. WALTER Guistard & Sis. (1597) Bij, Yet 
mought my frailté gainst such occasions Make nochampurty, 
hor no great defence. . 

2. Law. The illegal proceeding, whereby a party 
not naturally concerned in a suit cngages to help 
the plaintiff or defendant to prosecute it, on condi. 
tion that, if it be brought to a successful issue, he 
is to receive a share of the property in dispute. 

1329 Sc. let 1 Robert 7, xxii. § 2 Nec terram seu 
aliquam rem aliam capiat, ad Chaniparte, ad defendendum. 
differendnm, seu prolongandum jus alterius extra formam 
juris. 1467 Ord. Worcester lix. in Ang. Gallds (1870" 400 
“The attorners..to execute ther office... wiout mayntenaunce. 
or champertye. 1495 Act. 11 //en. 177, ¢. 25 Preamb., 
Unlau full reteynders, mayntenaunce, embrasyng, champertie 


| and corrupcion. 1594 West Sywdol. u. $ 216 Maintenance 


f. CHAMP in scnse ‘field, ground’; hence having | 


raised figures on a ground of a distinct colour and 


texture; but perh. connected with prec.] Having > 


raised figures ; embossed, diapered. ‘Jam. 

rgor Douctas Pat, Hon. 1. xlvi, Satine figures champit 
with flouris and bewis. 1539 fev. Roy. Wardr. (1815) 32 
(Jam.) Ane gowne of crammasy velvot, ec like dammies 
with ane braid pasment of gold. 1573 in Nichols Progr. 
Q. Elis, 1. 378 Item, oone standynge cup, the bodie champt 
and cover partli christall. 1612 /vv. in MeKay His? 
Athuarnock 308 Ane stand of greine champit curteinis. 

Champer ! (t{einpar. [f. Cuasp v. + -en 1] 
One who, or a thing which, champs, chews, or 
mashes. In dial, a kitchen tool for mashing 
potatoes, etc. 

1599 Nasue Lent. Stuffe 25 ‘The foure footed rablement 
of herbagers and grasse champers. 1608 MipoLETON Mad 
Wortd u.ii, 1 keep champers in my house can shew your 
fordship some pleasure. 1621 CoTGr., Mascheur, a chawer, 
chewer; champer; cater. 


| 
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Some Name for these craving Damsels .. Trash-eaters, | 


Oatmeal-chewers, Pipe-champers, Chalk-lickers. 
Champer?. A variant of CHAMFER: in both 


senses. 

1817 J. Puckte Club § 410. 77 The hollows above their 
(coursers'] brows, their_c ampers, narrils, mouths, necks. 
1854 1. Miter Sch. & Schou. xiii. (18581277 Along the edges 
of their upper beds he struck off a small rude champer. 

Champer, v. = To CHAMFER. 

1788 Smeaton in Phil. Trans, LXXIX. 5 The back side 
of the upper end .. being champered or bevilled off. 

+Champertor. 0s. Forms: (4 chaum- 
pertor), 6 champertour, -partor, 7 -parter, 
(-pertour), 7~ champertor. (a. Anglo-F. cham- 
partour, in OF. ehamparteor, {. champarter vb., 
f. CHAMPART.] One guilty of champerty. 

{1363 Act 7 Rick. 11, xv.§ 1 Des meyntenors des quereles 
& chaumpertors.] ¢ 1500 Arnol.pe Chron. (1811) 90 Mayn- 
tener of quarels, champertour, enbracer of questis, or other 
comon mysdoers, 58x Lamparve Liven. tv. iv. (1588) 438 
A Champartour, that is to say, one that mooueth pleas 
or sutes..at his owne costes, to the end to have part of the 
land or other thing in variance. 1668 Rotte Aéridgm. 53 
Thou art a common maintainer of Suits, and a Champertor, 
and { will have thee thrown over the Bar next Terme. 1816 
Edin, Rev. 354 Calling the plaintiff a champertor. 


and champurty in sutes. 1602 Funurckn 2rd Pt. Varall. 
48 ‘There is no diversitie where a man selleth land depend. 
ing a writ petitorie of the same land, or doe giue it depend- 
ing the writ: for in both cases there is Champertie. 1755 
Carte //ist. Hug. IV. 86 note, Sir I. Coke who being in 
danger of a prosecution .. for champarly and maintenance 
heing a judge. 1881 Standard 1 Ang. 5/2 Champerty is 4 
bargain either with the Plaintiff or Defendant to contribute 
towards the cost of litigation, the price being a share in 
the spoil. 1882 Sect. 8 Apr. 459- 
b. An act or case of champerty. 

140 Paston Lett. 107 1. 143 To enquere .. all .. mayn- 
ienaunces, champerties, embraceries..by hem..doen. 1750 
Carte //tst. Hug. V1. 452 {To} hear, and determine of al! 
felonies, conspiracies, champerties, breaches of peace. 

e. fg. A combination for an evil purpose. 

1612-5 Br. Iau Confempé. V. 7. ut. v, A combination 
and hellish champertie in these powers of darknesse. 1645 
Matron Kefly Leste. Divorce Why. (1847) 221 These made 
the cham-party, he contributed the law, and both joined in 
the divinity. 1671 H. Sivune Acply2r Vf that the Historian 
had not been of the champerty, this Passage had been more 
plausible, 

+Champery. O¢s. rave—'. [on OF. type 
*champerte, f. OF. champier *combattre en chanip 
clos ’:—late L. type *eampicare, med.L. camprare, 
Sp. camfear to be in the field.] 

Fighting or contending in the lists. 

1602 Warner Ad, Hing. x1. Ini. 269 Now sound they to 
the lusts .. most brauely all their Champerie acquite. 

+ Champe'stre, ¢. Oés. rare. [a. OF. cham- 
pestre (Vath c. in Littré):-ad. L, campestr-ent, ib 
camtp-us field.] Herning to the fields, rural, 

1491 Caxton Vilas Halr. 11 Some .. were nygh dwellers 
by citces, and other places in champestres. 

(Ch. Fete champétre a rural féte.) ; 

+Champe'strial, a. Oés. [A variant of 
CAMPESTRIAL, influenced by OF .chamtpestre.] = prec. 

1612 Pasguil’s Night-Cap (1877) 65 Rurall and champe>- 
triall men. 4 

Champher, obs. variant of CHAMFER. 

Champhire, -phor, obs. ff. CampHor. 

+Champian, -ion, a. & sé. Obs. In 6 -yon, 
6-8 -ion, -ian. [A variant of Cuampalcs, -Ps1X, 
found as an aéfrié. or adj. form in Ld. Berners, 
early in 16th c., and towards the cnd of that cen- 
tury also as a sb.; during the 17th c. it was mach 
more frequent in both uses than champagne. 
Champyon, -con, was the earlier form; champian 
was perh. assimilated to adjs. and sbs. in IAN. 

1, An expanse of level open country; a plain 
unbroken by hills, woods, etc. ; +CHAMPAIGN I. 

1589 Greene Sfevaph. (Arb.\ 23 Menaphon looking over 
the champion of Arcadie. r16or R. Jounsox Kingd. § 
Comm. (1603) 109 {t hath larger champians than Lyguria. 
1611 Biste Deut. xi. 30 The Canaanites, which dwell in 
the champion. a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 14 If it were 
a plain Champion. 1699 Darter Voy. (1. 1. il. 19 With 
some gentle risings, that make it a fine pleasant champian. 

2. (without £7. or articlc) as a species of land 
or landscape ; = CHAMPAIGN 2. - 

1573 Tusser //nsb. (1878) 16 In woodland, in Champion, 
Citie, or towne. 60x Suaks. Tivet, N. au. v. 173 Daylight 


CHAMPIGNON. 


and chanipian discouers not more. 1653 Hotcrorr /7¥- . 
copixs W. 39 Finding all open chamrpian about the ‘Towns 
there. 1702 W. J. tr. Brayn's Voy, Levant i. 1 The Country 
round about is al] Champian. 

3. (with f4e; without //.) The level open cotn- 
try, as distinet from the mountains or woods, or 


the town; = CHAMPAIGN 3. 

31579 Gosson Sch. Aduse (1841) 20 They that never went 
out of the champion in Brabant will hardly conceive what 
rocks are in Germany. 1700 Sir H. Cuauncy Hist. (ert. 
Jordsh, (1826) I. 59 Henxworth is seated in the Champion 
wee a rising Ground. 1704 Swirt Battle Bks. (1750) 32 
They peer and flutter o'er the Champian. ; 

4. The open unenclosed land as distinguished 
from that partitioned into fields ; the moor, fell, 
or down on the top of a hill ; land held in common ; 


a large common ;=CnaMPalGNn 4. 

1611 Cotar., d/eze, an vntilled wast, or champian, wherein 
many seuerall mens cattell runne. 1669 Wortuioce Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 13 Advantages, that Enclosure yields, above 
the Champion and Fico: vend. 

b. fransf. A farmer of such land. 

1573 Tusser /fusd. (1878) 34 New fermer may enter (as 
champions say) on all that is fallow, at Lent ladie day. 

5. The level open country asthe chief scene of 
military operations ; = CHAMPAIGN 5. 

1579 Keston Guicciard. u. (1599) 85 After the King was 
entred, he dispersed his men of warre into the champion. 
1658 Lexxarp tr. Charron's Wisd. mm. iii. § 35 (1670) 377 
The plain Champion is good for the Cavalry. 

b. Henee, A field of battle; the ‘held’. 

¢ 1611 CHarman Jad xu. 29 The dusty champian, where 
many a helm and shield..were strew'd. 1627 Dravtox 
Agincourt 87 And many a noble Gentleman that day, 
Weltring in gore, on the wilde Champion lay. 1640 Gest 
Kuave it Gr. ne i, One of us twaine, or both. ..On this cold 
earth, this very Champion, shall Offer np a crinison sacri- 
fice of his most precious blood. 

6. A ‘field’ of inquiry, study, etc. 

1696 Srensex State Trel, 26 The abuses of customes ; in 
which, mee seemes, you have a faire champian layde open 
unto you. 1631 R. H. Arraigum. Ib hole Creature xii. $ 5. 
136 To expatiate a little into a Champian and Field of 
matter. 

B. adj. or attrib, use of sb.) 

1. Of the nature of a chainpaign ; level and open ; 
— CHAMPAIGN a. 2. 

1523 Lo. Beawers Kross. |. xviii. 22 There about was some 
champyon countrey, with corne and medowes. 1577 BL. 
Goose Hereshach's 1d usb, (158618 b, A holsome place. .some 
part of it champion, some hilly. 1633 P. Fletcner /‘ise. 
Fed. 1. i, And change his mountains to a champion lea. 
hs Bauty //ouseA, Dict. 555 lu champion countries. 

2. fig. Level, equal. 

1642 Furnnr Zloly & Prof. St... xxv. 233 That all Offices 
should be nade champian for their profits, none higher than 
other. 

+3. dgric. Of land: Unenclosed, common, as 
distinct from ‘ several’ or ‘euelosed’. Oés. 

[1523 Firzuers. /Zusd. § 68 To kepe. .the dainme at harde 
mneate in the house, as they vse in the playne champyon 
countrey.] 1580 ‘Tusser 2/xs6. (1878) 59 Good land that is 
seuerall, crops may hane three, in champion countric it may 
not so bee. 16a1 Burton Avat. Afed, Democr. (1678) 8)'t 
Here champion, there inclosed. 1725 Brapurv Faw. Dict., 
inclosures generally maintain trehle the Number of In- 
habitants, or more, than the Champion Ground. 1727-51 
Cnambers Cyel., Champion, or rather champain-Land>, 
are lands not inclosed. 

b. Of or pertaining to unenelosed land. 

1580 Tussin /fusd. (1878) 2 Of Champion husbandrie now 
stoo I write. 

Champian, -pine, obs. ff. CHasraiy. 

Champignon, -pinion (t{émpinian, {em-). 
Also 6 ?ehampion, 7-8 cham-, campinion, 8 
-pignion. [a. Fr. chamipignon (14th c. in Littré) 
:—L. type *campinion-em. OF. had champigneutl 
=It. campignuolo:—L. type *campinolins, Both 
forms appear to be derivatives of camp-us field, 
open country, but their structure is not clear.) 

A name applied originally (as in French) to 
fungi, “or mushrooms generally; in 18th ¢. to 
edible mushrooms, esp. Agaricus campestris ; but, 
subsequently, restrieted to the Fairy Ring Agaric 


A. Oreades). 

1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. ii. 6 Venenous Champions or Tode 
stooles. 1657 Tomtinson Renon's Disp. 258 Ceaee an in- 
yeterate tree but some kind of campinion here thereunto. 
1681 ‘TI’. Dinenny Yrad. Tour Ired. in Trans. Kilkenny 
Archwol, Soc. Ser. 1. 1. 179 Mushrooms, toadstooles, or 
ehampinions are in great number good and fair. @ 1700 
Drvpen (J.) He viler friends with doubtfil mushrooms 
treats, Secure for you, himself champignons eats. 1708 Phi. 
Trans. XXVI. 78 ‘The Champinion or Toad-stool. 1743 
Watson in Phth, Trans. XLII. 601 Although many Species 
of Mushrooms are eatable .. the Gardeners only propagate 
that Sort with red Gills, called, by way of Excellence, 
Champignon, a Name given hy the Peeh to all sorts of 
Mushrooms, 1762 Hupsox Flor. Angl., Agaricus Oreades, 
champignion. 1775 J. Licntroot Flora Sco. (1777) HU. 1021 
Champignion or Fairy Agaric. 1794 Martyn Aonssean's 
Bot. xxxti. 501 The Champignon or common eatable Mush- 
room. 1807 Wowtasion in Phil, Trans. XCVII. 137 The 
broadest rings that I have seen were those of the cominon 
mushroom (Ag. cautpestris); the narrowest .. are those of 
the chatreignon (Ag. oreades of Dr. Withering), 1832 Vey. 
Subst. Food 334 The champignon ., grows on more moist 
land than the. mushroom. 

Cha-mpine, var. CHAMPAIGN, -AIN, CHAMPIAN. 

1 

e 


a ea ate (Douay) Zech. vii. 7 Toward the South, and in 


mpine. 


262 


Champing (tfempig), v4 sé.1 [ff Cuasnr ze. 
#-rnc L] The action of the vb. Cuamp ; chewing 
with vigorous aetion, mashing. 

1592 Lytv Mydas w. iti. 49 Give mee a pastic for a parke 
..then shalt see a notable champing. 1714 MANDEVILLE 
Hab, Bees (1723) 1. 162 This little bit, after much chomping 
and chewing .. goes down with him like chop'd hay. 1857 
Livincstone 7vav. xv. 268 When eating, they ihigiee| 
make a loud champing noise, 1863 J. L. W. By-goue Days 
9 The beating, or, as it was called, the ‘champin’’, of the 
potatoes was a work of strength. 1882 19f/ Cent. No. 69. 
738 He. .heard the champing of the bits. 

+Champing, z4/. si.2 Obs. =SuamPooinc. 

1698 Hans Stoane in Phil. Prans. XX. 462 A kind of 
Instrument, called, in China, a Champing Instrument, _ Its 


use is to be rub'd or roul'd over the Muscular Flesh. 1782-3 | 
W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 262 Nor is this operation of | 


champing. .only practised after bathing. 

Champing, ppl. a. That champs. 

1647 H. More Sor of Sonl v. u. xc, Corvino straight 
foam'd like his champing jade. 

Champion (t{x'mpian), sé. Forms: 3-4 
champlun, 4-5 champioun, (chaumpion, -yon, 
-youn, scaumpioun, schampion, 5-6 cham- 
pyon), 4- champion. [ME. champiun, -0N, a 
OF. champiun, -on .= Pr. campio, -on, Sp.canpion, 
-con, Pg. campido, -edo, \t. canipione) :—late L. 
campio, -6nem combatant in the campus or arcna, 
professed fighter, f. L. campus field of athletic or 
inilitary exercise, place of combat, lists: sec 
Camp sé. and 56.2 

Campio was formed on campus, like tabellio ‘scrivener’ 
on fadedia written deed’, Isidore has ‘caspiones gladia- 
tores, pugnatores'; Joh. de Janua ‘ camfio, gladiator, t+! in 
campo duellum exercens'; sce Du Cange. ME. had also 
the doublet Campion from northern Fr., and see Kemp s6.] 

1. A fighting man, a combatant; a stout fighter, 
a mat of valour. Also fig. 

aig Ancr. KR. 236 Heo weren itented, & puruh pe ten- 
taciuns ipreoued to ireowe champiuns. a1300 ¢/azelek 1007 
With hem com mani chanbionn. /4/d. 1015 Champiouns, 
and starke laddes, ¢ 1400 Gamelyx 203 A champioun is in 
be place pat hath i-wrou3r me sorwe. ¢ 1440 Promp. Pari. 
60 Cainpyon, or champyon, athlefa, pugil, campio. 1 
Covervate Erasm. Par.1 Cor.ix.26 Nor play [the champton 
as some do, which for their pastime with their handes do 
beate the ayre. 1591 Suaxs. 1 //en, 177, m.iv. 19 A stouter 
Champion neuer handied Sword. 1610 Guituis //eraddry 
inn. xiv, (1660) 176 The Boare..is counted the niost absolute 
Champion amongst beasts. 1862 Stantey Jer. CA. (1877) 1. 
xii. 224 The ear ..who won the ancient fortress. 

2. One who fights on behalf of another, or on 
behalf of any cause. feck. One who ‘does battle’ 
for another in ‘ wager of battle’, a duel, orthe like. 

[r292 Briton 1. xxii, §.15 Et ausi en totes batayles de 
champiouns.} _¢ 1350 R. Baunne Chron, (0810) 31 Or fynd 
a noper man ‘To fight with Colthrant, pat was his champion. 
1393 Lanci. 7. 7d. C. xx. 104 Joure champion chiualer, 
ere knyght of 3ow alle, jelt hym recreaunt rennynge, 
1494 Fasvan vi. ceix. 222 This Gunylda was falsely accused 
of spowsebrech, for tryall wherof she was put to her cham- 
pion, a1g77 Six T. Sora Commne. Eng, (1609) 104 The 
parties must either themselnes in person, or else finde 
other for then, who be called in our law et coe or 
Campions. 1611 Brene 1 Sam, xvii. 51 When the Pi ilistines 
sawe their champion was dead, they fled. nee Pervs Diary 
4 Mar., ‘The Duke of Buckingham did bi Holmes, his 
champion. .go to him to do the business. 1768 Biacxstone 
Conun. Til, 340. 1820 Scott fvanhoe xxvin, God will ratse 
me up a champion, A ze 

b. Also, one who fights in ‘wager of battle’ in 


his own cause. 

1893 Suaxs. Asch. 1, 1.ii. 5 The Champions are prepared, 
smd stay for nothing but his Maiesties approach. | 1672 
Cowel's Lnterpr.s.’., In the Common Law, it [champion] is 
taken no less for him that tryeth the Combat in his own 
case, than for him that fighteth in the Quarrel or Place of 
another. . 

e. Champion of the king, or queen, of the reaint 


or England. (sce quots.). 

i Cowel’s Dict., Champion of the King, Wis Office is 
at the Coronation of our Kings, when the King is at Dimmer, 
to ride armed into Westminster-hall, and bya Ilerald make 
n Challenge, That if any Person shall deny the Kings ‘Title 
to the Crown, he is there ready to defend it; which done, 
the King drinks to him, and sends him a gilt Cup with a 
cover full of Wine, which he hath for his Fee. This Offtce 
ever since the Coronation of Richard the Second, hath con- 
tinued in the Family of the Dymockes, 1685 sfcc, Corena- 
tion in Loud. Gaz. No. 2028/3 The Kings Champion. . per- 
formed the usual Cereniony of the Challenge. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 17 #2 Just such a great Action as that of the 
Champion's on a Coronation Day. 1714 in Loud. Gas. No. 
5270/8. 1832 Scott Aedgauntiet ch. xviii. aote, 

. fig. and frangf, One who in any kind of con- 
test or conflict acts as the acknowledged defender 
of a person, cause, or side ; one who stoutly main- 
tains any cause. (he literal sense is sometimes 


distinetly in view, sometimes out of aight) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 18651 Sua did iesus, vr ¢ hampiun [v. *. 
scaumpionn}, Pof he fai ded for vr ranscun. 138. Wrycur | 
Sel, Wks. 11}. 289 Strong schampions and pileris of hol 
chirche. 1483 CAxton Cold. Leg. 430/4 God fader .. gafe © 
& betoke the sayd kyng champyon or deffensour of the — 
feythe. 158 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. w. i. 15 Bodin the 
champion of witchmongers: 1593 Snaxs. Arch, 72, i. 43 
To heauen, the widdowes Champion. ¢ 1665 Mrs. Hurcurx- 
son Afem. Col, Hutchinson (1846) 25 He hated persecution 
for religion, and was always a champion for all religions 
people against all their great oppressors. 1751 bis saa 
Rambt, No. 144 78 
of controversy. 1806 


Med, Frat. XV. 544 The great cham- 


549 


No other qualification for a chainpion | 


| kiduey—nay, Those 


CHAMPIONLESS. 


pion of vaccination. 1841-44 Emerson Ess. Heroism Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 110 Hluman virtue demands her champions and 
martyrs, 1851 Rovertson Serm. Ser. u. i. (1864) 10 He 
never was the champion of a class, because He was the 
champion of Humanity. ; . 

4. He who holds the first place in prize-fighting, 
rowing, walking, or other trial of strength or 
skill ; one who has defeated all opponents, and is 
open to contend with any new competitor. 

1845 [implied in Cuamrionsiir}, 1840 G. C. Boase in 
Dict. Nat. Biog. UX. 331/2 On 26 Oct. 1840 he beat John 
Leechman, known as Brassey .. and was hailed ‘champion 
of England’. 1887 /déd, 1X. 332/1 A subscription had been 
raised to purchase a ‘champion’s belt’. 1879 Saf. Rev. 
13 Sept. 325 Gold medals ..were won by the c mpion and 
championess. ‘ j 

b. transf. The animal, plant, etc., which obtains 
the first prize in a general competition; also 
applied to a vartety of vegetable, fruit, etc., for 
whieh the first excellence is claimed; ¢.g. to a 
variety of potato. : 

fa 1845 Hoop Decl. Chivatry iv, Bold Sidney, and his 
‘early champions ‘—what are they ?] 
1880 Social Notes 20 Nov. 246/2 Five tons of Scotch Cham- 
pions, 1882 Garden 4 Feb. 79/1 A vast store of Potatoes— 
Champions, sir; Champions ! 

5. attrié. a. Acting as chainpion. b. That has 
defeated all competitors, as champion boxer, punter, 
seuller, walker. e. Vence, Of the first class, excel- 
ling all others, as chantpion pease, hurnips, ete. 

1820 Scott /canhoe xxxix, The office of Champion De- 
fender had devolved, not on a Preceptor, but on a Com 
panion of the Order. 1860 Suarre //ist. Egypt xi. (L.) The 
case of the champion fighting-cock. 1880 If”, Cornw. Gloss. 
(E. D.S.), Champion lode, a large vein of metal. 1886 
lilust. Lond. News 16 Jan. 71 Mr. Warton, the chainpion 
‘blocker’ of the Iate Parliament. 1887 Dict. Nat. Biog. 
UX. 3312/1 Benjamin Caunt (1815-1862), champion pugilist. 

6. Comb., as champion-like ad). 

1633 Forn Love's Sacr.1.4i, He undertook Most champion- 
like, to win the prize at tilt, 1836 G. S. Faper dasw. 
Jusenbeth 44 Let us hear his champion-depute in continu. 
ation. 


Champion, sé.? and a.: see CHAMPIAN. 

Champion (t{empian), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. To challenge to a contest; to bid defiance 
to. rare. Obs. 

1605 Suaxs. Macd. wi. t 72 The Seedes of Banquo Kings. 
Rather then so, come Fate into the Lyst, And champion 
me to th'vtterance, 1821 Byrox Yuan tv. xiii, She stood 
as one who champion‘d human fears. 

2.To fight for; to defend or protect as cham- 
nion. 

Thea in Topp 1818, or earlier dicts.) 1820 Sco1t /vanhoe 
xxxix, Championed or unchampioned, thou diest by the 
stake and fagot. 1839-40 W. Invinc Wolfert'’s R.(1855'279 
Who ever. championed them [dames] more gallantly m 
the chivalrous tilts of the Vivarambla ? 

3. fg. To maintain the cause of, stand up for, 
uphold, support, back, defend, advocate. 

1844 11. Rocxrs £ss. 1. ti. 77 His nature. ; prompted hint 
to champion any cause in whicl: justice had been outraged 
or innocence wronged. 1861 Dicxens Left, (1880) II. 14° 
‘The idea must be championed, however nruch against hope. 
1863 Mas. C, Crarke Shaks. Char. xvi. 402 If a friend be 
in adversity, Gratiano will champion him with good words 
and deeds, 

4. To ake a champion of. rare. 

1886 Srurcron Treas. Daw. Ps, cxlii, 7 They .. crowned 
him, and championed him. 

Henee"Championing f//. a. 

1865 Dickens Wat, fr, wv. xi, The championing little wife. 

Champion, obs. f. Camrion, and ?CuaMPicNnon. 

Championage. vone-wd. [see -AGE.) — 
CnaAMPIONSHIY. 

1885 R, Burton in Academy 1 Aug. 69/1 Championage, 
when the warrior .. sallies forth to ‘renown it’, and gains 


[f. CuaMPIon 


knew, 1624 Hluvwoop Guiaik. 11. 1 aon the cham- 
of the uses. 


iil. Vocation, With a Blunted 
Tented shade As at your 
Man-hater Wks. 1874 VI. 


1598 SvLVESTER 
blade, To Championize under 2 
Tourneys. 1637 Hrvwoop Dial. 
190 To championise and wrestle. 

2 trans. To act as champion of. 

1840 Acy. Strickranp Queens Eng. J11. 48 Louis duke of 
Orfeans., undertook to championize her wrongs. __ 

Ilenee Cha:‘mpionism orce-z?,, action of 
championing ; professed championship. ; 

1877 sicadety 10 Mar, 206 Matthew Arnold's championism 
of Fatkland .. is just and excellent. : 

Cha‘mpionless, z. Without a champion. 

1864 Burton Scot dr. 1. i. 51 Louis XJ is by no means 
championles>. 


CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Championship (tfe-mpianfip). [f. CHampion 
+ -SHIP.] 

1, The position or office of a champion; the 
acting as champion of; advocacy, defence. 

1840 Hoop Uf Rhine 228 Markham’s extempore champion- 
ship of the twelve tribes, 1869 Suetey “ss. § Lect. 1.7 
Czxsar’s championship of the provincials. 1876 Moztey 
Univ. Sevm, i, 12 The most disinterested of conceivable 
championships, the championship of the theory of persecu- 
tion without the advantage of the fact, which is now no 
longer possible. 2 . 

2. The position of ‘champion’, conqueror, or 


superior in any contest or trial. 

1825 Hone ang one Bk. A, 427 A modern pngilist would 
call this a set-to forthe championship. 1887 G. C. Boasr 
in Dict, Nat. Biog. 1X. 332/1 He..met Bendigo. .on 9 Sept. 
= and..contested for 200/. and the championship. 

. attrib, ; 

1874 J. Heat Croguet- Player 93 The championship meet- 
ing ..when ‘The Championship of Croquet’. is competed 
for. 1881 Echo 17 Jan, 4/2 The Championship Billiard 
Match... Quickest time on record in a championship match. 

Champit, variant of Cuawprp a2 Oés, em- 
bossed, 

Champkin. sonce-wa. (Cf. bumphin.) 

1653 Brone Afad Coup... i. Wks. 1873 L. 13 Did it tell it 
Kinseman that it is got with Champkin. 

Champoo, obs. form of SHAMPOO. : 

Cha'mpy, @. Sc. [f. Cuasp 56.2 or v.+-¥.) 
Broken up and miry, by trampling of heasts, etc. 

1844 Chamb. Frni. IL. 355 A champy waggon-way. 

Chamur, obs. form of CHAMBER. 

Chan, Chanbioun, Chanbur, obs. ff. Kian, 
Champion, CHAMBER, 

Chance (tans), sd. Forms: 3 cheance, 3-4 
cheaunce,4 S¢.chanss, 3-7 chaunce, 4chauns‘e, 
chanse, 4-5 chawnce, 4-6 chans, 4- chance. 
[ME, chea(ze\nce, a, OF, cheance (= Pr. casensa, 
It. cadenza) :—late L. cadentia falling, f. cadent- 
falling, pr. pple. of cad-ie to fall: cf. CADENCE] 

1. The falling ont or happening of events; the 
way in which things fall out; fortune; case. 

197 R. Grove, (1724) 465 To come ..10 helpe is moder, 
that was her ofte in feble chaunce. a 1300 Cursor AM, 10690 
Pe biscop pam pe chauns tald, Qui he did pam sembled be. 
1828 More Heresyes w. Wks.273/1t As he would haue made 
y* contrary choyse, if he had foresene in them the contrary 
chaunce. 1551-6 Routnson tr. Afore's Utop.89 If channce be 
that..the stoore increase. 1870 Bryant [ad xvut 388 
The chance of war Is equal, and the slayer oft is slain, 

b. A happening or occurrence of things in a 
particular way; a casual or fortuitons circum- 
stance; = ACCIDENT I b. 

1375 Barpour Brace xx. 58 Fesnyng of frendschip and of 
pess, That neuir for na chanss suld cess. 1§.. Cohwolds 
Daunce 103 in Hazl. E. P. P. I, 43 That was thrught a 
chans. 161x Baste 1 Sawt vi.g It was a chance thst hap- 
pened tovs, 1614 Br. Haut Heaven upon Earth H 18 It is 
a chance, ifever riches were good to any. 1833 Hr. Mar. 
TINEAU Loont & Luge. u.i. 5 “Tis a curious chance that the 
looms should be all four quiet, 1884 Cuurce Bacon 112 It 
was a chance that the late Chief-Justice and his wife .. did 
not meet on the road. Re 

2. (with 77.) A matter which falls out or 
happens ; a fortuitous event or occurrence ; often, 
an unfortunate event, mishap, mischance ; = AccI- 
DENT 1 a, ¢. arch. 

@1300 Cursor M. ae Mani sinful pede yet mai fall. 
¢ 1300 Beket 2494 Al his chednces that he hadde Tywesdai 
hicome. 1460 Pol. Ret. §& L. Poems (1866) 199 If pou wolt 
..charite kepe in eche chaunce. 1529 More in Four C. 
Eng. Lett, 12 There shall no poore neighbour of mine bere 
no losse by any chance happened in my house, 1849 ZA. 
Com. Prayer, Cominution, All the changes and chances of 
this mortal life. 1671 Muton Sausson 656 The bearing 
well of all calamities, All chances incident to man’s frail life. 
1709 Stavee Ann. Ref. 1. xxxii. 330 A lamentable chance 
happened. Sir Tho. Finch .. taking ship at Rye .. [was] 
lost with the ship. 189 ‘Tennyson Lud 1658 Ye surely 
have endured Strange chances. 

+8. That which befalls a person ; (one’s) hap, 
fortune, luck, lot. Ods, or arch. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 14 Hym oe be ymage in hys 
slep tolde hym hys cheance. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Anel. § Arc. 
345 My destinye or chaunce, 1549 Coverpate Erasm, Par. 
Cotoss. i. 3 It hath not yet hitherto been my chaunce to see 
you. r60r Suaks. Tied, N. ut. iv. 177 If it. be thy chance 
to kill me. 1674 Piavrorp S#iHd Afus, 1. xi. 53. It was my 
chance Iately to be in company with three Gentlemen. 

b. in the game of Hazard. 

¢2386 Cuaucer Pard. T. 325 Seuene is my chaunce, and 
a is cynk and treye. 

. An opportunity that comes in any one’s way. 
(Often passing into sense 5.) 
1397 R. Grouc, (1724) 468 The king let Henri is sone, as 
ef the cheaunce, Lowis dojter spousi. 1611 Sitaxs. 
Cymb.v.iv. 132, 1 That haue this Golden chance, nnd know 
not why. 1745 N. Ropinson Td, Physick 254 The Cholera 
.. gives the Patient scarce a single Chance for his Life, if 
those Symptoms are not speedily mitigated. 19774 Burke 
Corr. (1844) I. 470 A change of climate is his only chance. 
1843 Cartvir Past § Pr. (1858) 250 Thou hadst one chance, 
thou wilt never have another. 1869 J. Marmineau Ess. II. 
3 Hitherto the moral sciences have had no fair chance. 
1883 Standard 3 Aug. 6/5 The second half of his innings 
was disfigured by two chances. 1883 Liovp £06 & F7. II. 
1 3 This is the second chance Milly's thrown away. 
._A possibility or probability of anything hap- 
pening: as distinct from a certainty: often in 
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plaral, with a number expressed. b. A/ath.= 
PROBABILITY ; so also ¢heory or doctrine of chances. 

3778 T. Jonrs /Toyle’s Games Impr.153, Lwould know how 
many Chances there are upon 2 Dice .. The Answer is 36. 
1785 Rew /nt. Powers 626 The doctrine of chances is a 
branch of mathenratics little more than an hundred years 
old. 1841-4 Emrrson ss. xix. Wks. (Bohn) I. 239 Unless 
the chances are a hundred to one that he will cut and har- 
vest it. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 215 ‘There was no 
chance that. .the scheme. .would be supported by a majority. 
1879 Lussock Sci. Lect. i. 7‘The chances against any given 
grain reaching the pistil of another flower are immense. 

6. Absence of design or assignable cause, for- 
tity ; often itself spoken of as the causc or deter- 
miner of events, which appear to happen without 
the intervention of law, ordinary causation, or 
providence ; = ACCIDENT 2. 

1526 Pilger. PerfW. de W. 1531) 144 b, In cases of chaunce 
orvneertaynty. 1581 J. Bet Taddon's Answ. Osor, 160), 
Those whiche .. doe committe the successes of thynges to 
happe hazard, and blynd chaunce. 1641 Brome Jou. Crew 
nu. Wks, 1873 ITI. 389, ha’ not so mich Wealth to weigh 
me down, Nor so little (I thank Chance) as 10 daunce naked. 
1722 Wo1.aston Xelig. Nat.v. 83 Chance seems to be only 
aterm, by which we express our ignorance of the cause of 
any thing. 1802 Patey Nat. Theol, xii. § 2 (1819) 198 A 
conformation so ha Py was not the gift of chance. 1841-4 
Emerson &'ss. xiv. Wks. tBohn) I, 183 The ancients, struck 
with this irreducibleness of the elements of human life to 
calculation, exalted Chance into a divinity. 1846 Miu. 
Logie ui. xvii. § 2 It is incorrect to say that any phenomenon 
is produced by chance; hut we may say that two or morc 
phenomena are conjoined by chance. -meaning that they are 
in no way related through causation. 

II. Phrases. 

7. By chance: &. As it falls or fell ont ; withont 
design ; casnally, accidentally, incidentally, haply. 

¢ 1315 SitorcuAm 6o And 3ef the man other that wyf By 
cheannce doumbe were. ¢ 1400 Desfr. Troy 108 Pelleus.. 
hade a wyfe .. Tetyda she heght: Pes gret in bere gamyn 
gate hom betwene, Achilles, by chaunce. 1535 CovERDALE 
2 Sam. i. 6, | came by chaunce vnto mount Gelboa. 1559 
Mirr. Mag. Dk. Supotls xxiv. 4 Encountred me npon the 
seas by chaunce. 1571 AscHam Schofem, n.( Arb.) 122 Not 
obster and bichance, but purposelie. 1583 Sturses A var. 
A dus. 1. 53 Sometime by chance a blind man may catch a 
hare. 1722 Appison Sect. No. 126 » 8 If hy chance the 
Coachman stopped at a wrong Place. 1875 H. E. Mas- 
nine Mission I, Ghost ii, 41 Some book that you picked 
up, as you say, by chance. 

+b. Perchance, perhaps, maybe. Ods. 

1526 Piler. Perf. WW. de W. 1531) 6b, Thou mayst lese 
thy goodes..and also by chaunce the helth of thy body. 

+e, At random, anyhow. Ods. 

1669 Sturmy Jariner'’s Mag. \.t. 29 From the given Point 
C, to the Line AB, draw a Line by chance. 

+8. In, through, with chance: = by chance 
(see 7a). Of chance: (@.) = by chance (7 a; 
(4.) =on the chance (10). Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6771 If pis ahut be stoln in [asf wib] 
chanse. /é/d. 7171 Thoru chance he fand an assban.  /d/d. 
1514 (Fairf.) Cayme he sloghe wip [7'réu. bi] chance. 1330 
R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 59 Per fader & pei o chance to- 

ider gan mete. /Ofd. 207 De kyng..atires him gode nanie 
Tille Inglond, ochance to wynne it with maistrie. 

+9. For any chance: for anything that might 
happen, in any event, anyhow, ever. Os. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 245 (Gott.) Seldom was for ani chance 
Englis tong preched in france. /dfd. 5575 (Fairf.) May na 
mon for nankin chaunce for-do pat lordes puruyaunce. 

10. On the chance: acting on the chance or pos- 
sibility (of or chat...) ; see sense 5. 

LL. Zo take one’s chance: a. to take what may 
befall one, submit to whatever may happen ; to 
‘risk it’. So +40 stand fo one’s chance (obs.\. 
b. To seize one’s opportunity (see 4). 

a@ 1300 Laud Cokaygne 184 in FE. E. P. (1862) 161 Ye stond 
to yure cheance, ¢ 1325 Lai le Frefue 107 Me is hest take 
michaunce. 1879 Lyty Zuphnes (Arb.) 86 Wishing rather 
to stande to thy chaunce, than to the choyce of any other. 
1895 Suaks. Yok 1. i. 151 Brother, take you my land, Ie 
take my chance, 1596 — Merch. V. 1.1, 38 You must take 
yourchance. 161rz — Cy6. w. ii. 382 Wilt take thy chance 
with me? 31991 Smeaton Ldystone L. § 98 To take the 
chance of the morning’s tide, 1847 TENNYSON Princ. 1U. 
127 We had limed ourselves With open eyes, and we must 
take the chance. 

12. The main chance: ta. The chief or para- 
mount issue, the most important eventuality. Ods. 
b. That which is of chief importance ; now esf. 
the chance of enriching oneself or of getting gain, 
one’s own interests ; in such phrases as ¢o mtvd, 
provide for, have an eye to the main chance, 
(A cant phrase in 1699, and still partaking of that 
character, Perhaps from the game of Hazard: 
see further under Mary.) 

1879 Lyty Enphues (Arb.) 104 Either content yourself with 
my choice, or Iette mee stande to the maine chaunce. 1597 
Snaks. 2 Hen, £V, 1. i. 83 A man may prophecie With a 
neere ayme, of the maine chance of things, As yet not come 
to Life. ¢ 1645 Howe Le??. (6 Jan. 1625), (Bacon) scarce 
left any money..which did argue no great wisdom, it being 
..a property of a wise man to provide for the main 
chance. a 1677 J. Harrincton Syst. Politics x. 512 The 
Master. .thst either keeps himself up to his antient bounds, 
or increases his Stock, looks very well to the main chance, 
1699 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, s.v. Eye, Tis good to have an 
Eye to the main Chance. 19732 Berxetey Alciphr. I. 79 
Bubalion .. thinks himself wise, and passeth for one that 
minds the main chance. 1832 Macautay Burghley, Ess. 
(1854) 221/2 He had ..a constant eye to the main chance. 
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13. 70 stand a (good, fair) chance: see STAND. 

1796 Morsr Amer. Geog. I. 108 He.. hardly stood a 
chance of becoming a beggar. 1885 Jfanch. Exam. 12 Nov, 
s/t The Ministry..stand a good chance of seeing them- 
selves reduced to insignificance. 

B. atirib. or as adj. ‘That oecnrs or is by 
chance ; happening to be such ; casnal, incidental. 
(Often unnecessarily hyphened.) 

1676 Manch. Crt. Leet Ree, (1888) V1.15 John Sherdley 
Butcher for sellinge of two chance cowes vis. vilid. 1722 
Dr For Plague (1884) 18 My Dealings were. .not by a Shop 
or Chance ‘Trade. 1727 Swart What passed in Lond. Wks. 
1755 III... 179 There were five chance auditors. 1833 Hv. 
Martineau Jade of Tyne i. 2 The chance amusements of 
former days. 1860 W. Coutins Won, in White wii. 427, 
I parted with my chance companion. 1868 Isap. Saxon 
5 Irs. Goldeu Gate 181 Chance gains. 1883 Lovo /66 + 
#7, 11. 77 A chance paragraph in a book. 

C. as adv. Vy chance, perchance, haply. ac/ 

{In some of the examples chance may be a verb.} 

1898 Jaroccus ext, 20,1 may chance of these and more 
leave a deeper print. 1597 SHaxs. 2 //ew. /Fy ui. 12 Th 
may chance cost some of us our lives. 1704 Swirt Batt. 
Bas. (1711) 265 If chance her Geese be scatter’d over the 
Common. 1818 Byron C/A. (arofd iv. Ixvii, While, chance, 
some scatter’d waler-lily sails. 1849 Loweu. Biglow 2. 
vig Wks. (1879) 167 Lest some mischief may chance befalt 
them, 

D. in comd., usnally in attrib. or adv. relation 
(cf. B’, = by chance, casnal, -ly ; as chance-comer. 
“hit, -hurt, -shot; chance-dropped, -meeting, -potsed. 
-ravelled, -sown, -taken, -won, ppl. adjs.; also 
chance-bairn. -child, an illegitimate child ; 
chance Iot, a lot (of land or other comniodity; 
constituted not by design, but as an incident ot 
other operations; chance-wise adv., by chance. 
casually. See also CHANCE-MEDLEY. 

1863 Atkinson Dandy Province, “Chauce-bairn, an ille- 
gitimate child. 1838 Dicknxs O. 7%v/st vy, No ‘chance. 
child was he, for he could trace his genealogy all the way 
back to his parents. 1711 Appison Sfecf. No. 131 PSA 
man .. does not care for sacrificing an Afternoon to every 
Chance-comer. 1832 Lyset. Peinc. Geol. HW. 77 A variety 
of species may .. thrive there and then perish, and be 
followed by other chance-comers like themselves, 1887 
Soures Life § Labour 153 By some ~chance-correct reply. 
1835 Tarrourp /oz 1. i, Liberal words “chance-dropped. 
1882 W. B. Scott Poet's Harv. Hone 36 Ears .. *Chance- 
hearing that fate-laden song. 1818 Scovr rt. Aid/. 
xxxvii, Jeanie’s last *chance-hit. .obliterated the ill impres- 
sion which bad arisen from the first. 1711 SHArTESR, 
Charact. (1737) 1L. 420 A *chance-hurt ? an accident against 
thought, or intention? 1888 Scofswanx 8 Feb. 3/6 “Chance. 
lot Feus, convenient to Cars and N.B. and Cal. Railway. 
1649 Drumm. of Hawtn. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 120 
Imaginary cities raised in the sky by ‘chance-meeting 
clouds. 1667 Denttam Durect. Paint. i. xii. 32 A “chance. 
shot sooner took him. 1810 Scotr Lady of L. un. xix, No 
sapling, “chance-sown by the fountain. 1830 KixGtakr 
Eothen 293 He lets him rave for a season, but all *chance- 
wise, of people, and things once dear. 1861 Hl heat § Tares 
388 If I died, sir, I should not like her to hear of it 
chance-wise, 1887 Proctor Chauce 4& Luck 162 Greed for 
“chance-won wealth. 

Chance (tans), v. Forms: 4-6 chaunce, 
chaunse, 4-7 chanse, 6- chance. [f. prec. sb.] 

L. ¢nt. To come abont by chance ; to happen, 
occur, fall ont, come to pass. 

a. with the event as subject, expressed either by 
a sb, preceding the verb, or by a clanse following 
it, the verb being then preceded by 7¢, as ‘It 
chanced that I saw’. arch. : 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 163 Flaterie passeth alle.. For 
upon thilke lot it chaunceth To be beloved now a day. 
c1qo0 Destr. Troy 13777 When Troylus..was turnyt to 
ground By Achilles, as chaunset of pat choise kyng. 1526 
Tinpate Afarh ii. 23 It chaunced that he went thorowe the 
corne feldes. x Coverpace Phil, i. 19 Y* same shel 
chaunce to my Saluacion. 1546 Primer Hen. WIIT, 122 
Let a more plenteous fruitfulneschaunce. 161 T’. Nortox 
Catvin's Inst... 57 All thinges that chaunce in heauen and 
earth. 1§77 Houinsxepn CAron. III, This slaughter chanced 
on a saturdaie. 1611 Bip. x Cor. xv. 37 Bare graine, it 
may chance of wheat. 1815 Scott Guy Af. xxxi, Three 
days ago chanced an occurrence of a nature which alarmed 
me, 1863 Kuxcraxe Crimea 11. iii. 74 Whenever it chanced 
that the feelings of the people were roused. ; 

+b. followed by an indirect obj. (dative) 5 the 
event being expressed as in a, or by infinitive 
following z¢. Oéds. 

cr Destr. Troy 12305 Pollexena .. Thurgh whom 
Achilles, pe choise kyng, chansit his end. 1535 Jove Aol. 
Tindale 46 Yt chaunced me to turne here and there. 1568 
Grarton Chron. II, 122 It chaunced him that as he passed 
through Oxfoorde, the schollers picked a quarrell unto his 
servauntes. 158z Marseck Bh. of Notes 6 All those things 
that should chance him. 1896 Spenser / Q. 1. ii. 12 At 
last him chaunst to meete upon the way A faithlesse Sarazin. 
161 Bisie Dent. xxiii. ro By reason of vncleannesse that 
chanceth him. a ; 

@. with the indirect object of b. changed into 
grammatical subject 3 followed by inf. expressing 
the event. (¢.g. ‘Him chanced to come ’, ‘He 
chanced tocome’: cf. Happex.) Somewhat arch. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 7701 Than Achilles with a chop chaun- 
set to sle Philles, ‘1551-6 Ropinson tr. Afore’s Utop. (Arb. 
124 ¥f anytlting in her body afterward should chaunce to 
offend and myslyke them. 1g53 Even Treat. New Ind. 
{Arb.) 5 There chaunsed. .to come to my handes, a shiete of 
arated paper. 1596 SHaks, Tam, Shr. i, 209 If she chance 
to nod, Ile raile and brawle. 1628 Hoppes 7hucyd, (1822) 
ir Where any discord chanced to arise. 1711 BupGrLi. 
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Spect, No. 77 » 6, 1 chanced the other Dry to go into a 
Coffee-house, 1867 Trottore Chrou, Barset 1. xvi. 23 
It he chanced to be at home, 

2. To happen to comc, come by chance (on 
or fon; also formerly with other preposilions). 
Somewhat arch. (Cf. happen.) 

1§36 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 149 He chaunced 
under an arche of y* bridge where y? water was very 
shallowe. 1548-63 J. Baur Se/. b’és. 156 But this chan- 
cellor, belike, chanced upon that blind popish work. 1551-6 
Rosinson tr. Afore’s Utop. (Arb.) 66 Chaunsynge into the 
company of them, 1568 Grarton Chron, 11.64 At the last 
chaunced upon the right key, and so opened the gate. 1630 
Wanswortu Sp. Pilger. ii. 6 Wee chanced on a.. shippe.. 
bound for Callis. 1856 Ruskin Mod, Paint, IV. v. xviii. 
§ 10 Every one of the forms that Flaxman has chanced upon. 

+ 3. To speed, have Inck (of some kind). Ods. 

(In quot, 1553 perh, = to speed badly: cf. to mischance.) 

15% Ln. Berners Gold, Bk. Af, Aurel. (1546) Kk viij, 
Wryte to me .. if thy wyfe Dyorsilla chaunced welle of the 
flote that came out of Cetin. 1553 Sin E. Mowntacu in 
Fuller CA. ff ist, vit. 1. § 2 What was best to be done for the 
safeguard of his life, which was like to chance in that fury 
and great anger presently. 

4. trans. To risk, ventnre, take one’s chance of. 


collog. 

1859 Farrar Eric 323 Oh! chance the towels. We can 
run need till we're dry. 1870 A. R. Horr Schoolboy Fr.77 
Never mind; we'll chance it. 1879-80 Rep. Afiorn. Gen. 
of Pennsylv., Nery few would chance the pains and penal. 
Ules of perjury to save a few dollars of taxes. : 

*.5. How chance was formerly used in qnes- 
tions for ‘how chances it that’, ‘how is (was* it 


that’. 

lere chance takes no inflexion, and almost assumes the 
character ofan adverb, Cf. Cuiance: sé. GC 

aisss Latimer Serm. 6 Kem. (1845) 156 How chance 
you go not to the service upon the holy-days? 1590 Mar- 
Lowe Edw, //, 1. iv. 564 How chance this was not done 
before? 1598 Suaks. Alerry HW’. v. v. 230 How chance you 
went not with Mr. Slender? 1606 — Zr. § Cr. ut. i. 151 
How chance my brother ‘Troylus went not? 


Chanceable (tfansib'l), a. Obs. or arch. [f. 
prec. +-ABLE.] llappening by chance, subject to 
chance, casual, accidental, fortuitons. 

149 Curxe Hurt Sedit, (1641) 56 Where things be 
measured by chanceable disorder, rather then by necessary 
vse, a 1628 F. Grevitir Sidney (1652) 15 The chanceable 
arrival of Euarchus. 1656 Finett For. Amtbhass. 14 It 
might be interpreted as chanceable, and not of design. 1881 
Durriep Don Quix, IL. 437 Foul-mouthed babblers .. 
[who] in a chanceable way divulge new paths for [the] pur- 
suit [of vice]. ; 

b. Non-essential, subsidiary; = ACCIDENTAL 3, 4. 

¢1gso Curke Alatt, xvi. 68 Reason..thinketh pleasuer a 
chanceable thing to honestee. 

“, qnasi-ady.: By chancc, casnally. 

rs8r Stoney Def. f'oeste (1622) 508 Wordes as they 
chanceable fall from the mouth. 1709 Strvre Anu. Ref. t. 
xiv. 183 Some one pastor chanceable coming to that parish 
for the time. 

liencc Cha-nceableness, Cha'nceably ac/z’. 

1581 J. Beit //addou’s Answ. Osor. 160 b, All chaunce- 
ablenesse of fortune. 1672 H. More Brief Reply 65 The 
sudden surprisedness, or inevitable chanceableness of the 
mistake. 1559 W. Batowin in Afirr. for Mag. (1563) E iv b, 
Chaunceably slayne with a piece of ordynaunce. 1579 Fut ke 
Refut, Rastel. 732 Comuning in chaunceably or curiously. 
1601 F. Gonwin bps. of Eng. 34 The king.. being chaunce- 
ably slain by the glaunce of an arrow, 

Chanced (tfunst), A//. a. rare. [f. CHance v.] 
That has come about by chance; accidental. 

1853 ‘Y'acrourD Castilian ww. i, Left To learn, on chanced 
return, what dim report Had scarce suggested. 

Chanceful (tfa‘nsful), a. [f Cuancr st. + 
-FUL; cf. the carlier CHANCEFULLY.) 

1. Dependent on chance; castial, accidental. arch. 

1594 Carew f/narte's Exam, Wits (1616) 9 This is a 
chauncefull case, and not placed in the choice of such as 
learne, 1641 Rareten //ist, World 1. 395 All which kinds, 
howsoever they may seem chancefull, are yet..directed by 
God. 1887 Hart Guesses (1859) 189 Poetry is not an arbi- 
trary and chanceful thing. 1853 H. Reen Lect. ug. fist. 
v, 158 We can see, in what else seeins so chanceful, the 
hand that turns the wheel of fortune. 

+b. Exposed to chance ; risky, perilous. Os, 
iso: Spenser Af, /fudberd 98 In this aduentures chaunce- 
fill eagle, 1610 Heacev City of God 410 ‘Yo say some- 
what in Gods defence from that chancefill rashnesse. 

2. Full of chance or chances ; eventful. 

1849 Hark Par. Ser, If, 192 We may soon be carried 
away from him by the chanceful streain of life. 1850 
Beacnix Aeschylus 11. 48, U will. .in plain speech my chance- 
full story tell. 1855 Browninc /a Balcony i, We two 
lived A chanceful time in waiting for the prize. 

3. ln come. 

1877 Brackur Wise Men 221 Chancefil-falling dice. 


Cha'ncefully, ad. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] Ina 
chanceful manner, accidentally; in quot., un- 


happily, mapectenpiely (oés.). 

1303 R. Bauxne //audl. Synue 10676 Chaunsfullyche hyt 
vaylede no3t. 

Chancel (tfansél), Forms: 4 chaunsel, .S-. 
chencell, -sell, chancer, -ser, 4~7 chauncell, 
5-6 chauncel, 6 chauncelle, chawnsell, 7 chan- 
oell, 6- chancel, [a. OF. chance/:~late 1.. can- 
cellus in same sense, f. L. cancell? bars of lattice- 
work: the plural name being extended from the 
grating or screen of lattice-work to the place which 
it enclosed, and then made singular. Mod.F. has 


| 
1832 Tennyson Alay Queen, New Year's Eve vi, Upon the 
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| chanceau; but usually cance/, assimilated to the 
Latin name retained in ecclesiastical use.] 

[1. ‘Used to denote a separate division of the 
ancient basilica, latticed off to separate the judges 
and council from the audience part of the place’ 
(Gwilt Zncyel, Archit.), 

This is the original of the chancel in a church; but the 
sense hardly occurs in English.] 

2. "The eastern part of a church, appropriated 
to the use of those who officiate in the performance 
of the services’ Parker Gloss, Archi?.), and sepa- 
| rated from the other parts by a screen, railing, etc. 

1303 R. Brunne //audl, Synne 8806 pe lewede man holy 
herche wyl forbede To staunde yn pe chaunsel why] nen 

| rede. 2 7s Barsovr Bruce v. 356 hair chancer [:, >. 
cneaeellt ull sturdely Thai held. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 

99/3 Poul entred .. within the chauncell and put hym to 

prayer. 1546 Lanoury Pol. Verg. de furent. v. viii. 

tog b, The Maid parte of the Church called the Chancel or 

Quire. 1 acutroor Glean. #2, 38 It consisted of three 

parts .. as our Churches doe, of the Chancell, Church, and 

the Churchyard. 1697 Br. of Lincots Charge in Southey 

Commof'l. Bk. Ser. 11, (1849) 68 A part of the church..pre- 

pared for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, which we 

callthe Chancel. 1828 Cruise Digest IIT. 44 A clerk had 
given a bond to the patron. .to keep the rectory house and 
chancel in repair. 1870 F. Witson Ch. Liudisf 16 Long 
chancels were then in great esteem. 

t 3. ransf. Used of other bnildings, as the temple 
at Jerusalem, heathen temples, etc. Obs. 

e1g00 Test. Love tt. (1560) 282/2 Poore chauncell, open 
holes in every side: beddes of silke with tapites going all 

about his chambre. 1542 Upant Aras. Apoph, (1877) 233 

(D.' The priest went into the priue chauncell, and .. came 

forth againe, and aunswered that Jupiter did..make hima 
" 5 1577 tr. Budlinger'’s Decades (1592) 440 
Holie of holies..or the chauncell ofthe temple. 1649 Love. 
Lace Poems 112 Enter the dismal] chancell of this roome. 

4. Comt., as chancel-arch, -building vbl. sb., 
-casenient, -screen, -Sleps, window; chancel-tadle, 
a communion-table. 


graunt of his boune. 


chancel-casement, and upon that grave of mine. 1846 
Keate Lyra funoc. (1873) 116 Chancel-screen and Altar 
stair, 1858 Hawruorne Fr. & #é. Jrnis. 11,18 Many a 
great chancel-window. 1863 Sir G. Scott Glean. Wrestu, 
Ad. 14 The pier of the chancel-arch. 1882 Al thenznin 
5 Aug. 183/3 Wholesale ‘restorations’ (the leading object of 
many of which is chancel-building. 

Chanceler e, obs. form of CHANCELLOR. 

+Cha‘ncellary. 0O¢s. [One of the forms of 
CHANCELLERY, of partially spccific use.] 

1. An office in the general register office in 
Edinburgh, also called Chancery, managed by a 
director and his deputies, in which are recorded 
all charters, patents of dignities, and writs ap- 
pointed to pass the great or the quarter seal. 

1676 WW. Row Sup. Blair's Autobiog. xi. (1848) 355 The 
Farl of Lothian’s son, Director of the Chancellary. 1687 
Royal Proclam. in Lond. Gaz. No. 2221/5 In Order where- 
unto, this shall be to the Directors of Our Chancellary, and 
their Deputs for Writing the same..a sufficient Warrand. 


2. An occasional form of CHANCELLERY 2 b. 
Chancelled (tfuustld), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 
[f CusnceL+-Ep; in first quot. as if f. a wb.) 
a. Placed ina chancel. b. Having a chancel. 
1683 O. U. Parish Ch. No Convent. 12 Uf they .. will not 
be chancell'd, when they read Common. Prayer to the whole 
Congregation, they must be censur'd for cancelling the 
Laws, 1881 Atheweuin 20 Aug. 247/2 ‘These early chan- 
celled churches, 
Chancelleer, variant of CANCELEER, 
Chanceller, -eur, obs. ff. CHANCELLOR. 
Chancellery, -ory (tfu'nsélorl). Forms: 3 
chancelerie, 4 chauncelrie, chauncellerie, 7 
chancellary, 9 chancelry, chancellory, S- 
chancellery. Also in F. form chancellerie (see 
sense 3). [a. OF. chancel\erie, {. chancelrer 
CHANCELLOR ; cf. late J., and Pr. cancellarta, Sp. 
cancelaria, Tr, and Cat. cancelleria: see -¥RY. 
Contracted at an early date to chancelry, Cnan- 
cert; also, partly refashioned as CHANCELLARY,] 
1. The office or 


sition of a chancellor. 

1 Beket 359 Vherfore ich julde the up here al clene 
the chancelerie. 1393 Gower Conf, IL, 191 Thoffice of the 
chauncellerie Ur of the kinges tresorie, 1886 J. Gittow 
Hist. Eug. Catholics \1. 380 Wis locus tenens in the Chan- 
cellory, 

2. A chancellor's court, or office, with its officials, 
(Cf. Ger. Aanzele?, kanslei.) 

1803 Syp. Situ Rev. Cattean's Danois, The chancelry 
of Denmark interprets all laws which concern privileges in 
litigation .. ‘The German chancelry has the same powers 
an Latico in Sleswick and Holstein. 1876 Daily News 
5 Dec, 3/1 Each governor will have a chancellery, and a 
council composed of fonr members, 

b. The office or department of a court secretary 
or notary (with its formalities of drawing up 
docnments, officlal aye of penmanship, etc.). 

1683 Temete Jfeon. Wks. 1731 1. q4t The Titles in the 
new Powers should be inserted..according to the usual 
Stile of the Chancellary of each Court. 1927 T, Jenkins 
tr. Father Paul ow Lg Mies (3736) 142 The é 
contracted too much of this Habit, not altogether com. 

| mendable, from the Roman chancellery, 1882-3 Scuarr 
| Relig. Encycl. 1. 649 Became Scriptor Apostolicus in the 
| papal chancelry in Avignon, 1371. 


‘ommendams 


CHANCELLOR. 


c. The office attached to an embassy or consulate. 
1869 “cho 4 June, Ile will merely succeed the Clerk of the 
Chancellery, M. Farine, who has beeu assisting the United 
States’ Minister in the task .. of protecting the interests of 
the French residents. 1877 Wattack Aussta xxxiii, 560 
‘The chancelleries of the courts, 188: Daily News 20 Jan. 
/4 ‘The Chancelleries of the Great Powers consider the 
Turkish Note expressive of a willingness to make greater 
concessions. — 

3. ‘The building or room occupied by the chan- 
cellor’s office. 

1831 Remembrancer 251 [Cardinal Riario] employed many 
of the blocks of travertine. for constructing the chancellery. 
1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair Ixvii, Their French rivals shut 
up their chancellerie. 1884 T. HuGues in Daily Neas 3 
Mar. 6/1 [The bishop] striding along one morning on his 
way to his chancellery. 1885 T. Mozury Aemin. Touns, 
§¢. 1.86 The friend, looking at him between the bars of his 
little chancellerie, asked his hotel. 

Chancellor (tfunsélos). Forms: 1-2 can- 
celer, I cancheler, 3-4 chaunseler.e, 3-6 
chaunceler, chanceler, 4 chancelere, (chance- 
lier), 5 chanceller, (schanchler), 6 chaunsler, 
chansler, chauncellour, -or, chauncelour, -or, 
chancelleur, (Sc. chanclair), 6-7 chancelor, 
7-8 chancellour, 6- chancellor. [ME. and 
AFr. canceler, chanceler, a. OF. cancelier, chancelier 
cL. cancellarins usher ofa law court, whose station 
was ad cancellos at the bars or grating which sepa- 
rated the pnblic from the judges (see CaNcx.u, 
CHANCEL). The word appeared already in late 
OE. as canceler (occas. cancheler), evidently intro- 
dnced by Edward the Confessor from Norman 
French cancheler; this was in 13th c. supplanted 
by the Central Fr. form chanceler; and this in late 
Anglo-Fr., and thence in 16th c. English, was er- 
roneously spelt -ozr, -or, like other words properly 
in -er, -re, etc.: cf. ANCESTOR, and sce -oR. 

(The early history ofthe sense lies outside English ; in the 
Roman Empire, the canceffariuswasa petty officer stationed 
at the dar (of lattice work) in a basilica or other law court 
(ef. Cancriius, CHANceL), as usher of the court; in the 
Eastern Empire he had risen to be a secretary or notary, 
who in later times was invested also with judicial functions. 
From the ancient Roman Empire, the name and office was 
transferred to the Western Empire, and Kingdoms, with a 
varying but generally increasing importance. It appears to 
have been introduced into England by Edward the Con. 
fessor, and became an important office under the Norman 
Kings, the chancellor as official secreta having superin- 
tendence of all charters, letters, and official writings of the 
sovereign, the custody of the royal seals, and important 
legalfunctions; see senses 1.a,2a. From the Roman pire 
the office also passed into the church (whence sense 5), and 
into the medizval orders of knighthood (whence 6b). 

1875 Stusss Covst. // ist. (ed. 2) 1. 7? The chancellor of 
the Karolingian sovereigns..is siinply the royal notary .. 
Edward the Confessor, the first of our soverei who had 
a seal, is also the first who had a chancellor..The whole of 
the secretarial work of the household and court fell on the 
chancellor and chaplains] “ 

I. 1. General sense of secretary, official secretary. 
Obs. or alien. ta. of theking of England, Oés. 

This office has developed into that described in 2a, and 
for the sake of historical continuity the quotations are all 
given there, but the earliest also belong here, and the 
phrase the Aing’s Chancellor continued 1 occasional use 
down to the 16th ec. 

+b. of the queen-consort. Oés. 

31331 O. E. Chron. an. 1123 Pes cwenes canceler Gode- 
freid wes gehaten. 

c. of foreign or ancient potentates, 

e100 A’, A/is.1810 Darie..of-clepith his chaunselere, And 
hoteth himsende, fer and nere.. lettres hard. 138a Wyectr¢ 
Sain. xx. 24 Josaphat, the sone of Achilud, the chaunselere 
{1535 Coverp. chaunceler; 1611 recorder]. 1611 Browa 
zra iv.8 Rehum the Chancellour, and Shimshai the Scribe. 


d. of a nobleman or great lord. 

1613 Suans. //en, V/7/, 0. i. 20 The Great Duke Came to 
the Bar..At which appear'd against him, his Surueyor, Sir 
Gilbert Pecke his Chancellour, and lohn Car. 

e. The French equivalent is sometimes ge 
to the chief secretary of an embassy, affll the 
l:nglish form occurs as its representative. 

1788 T. Jerrerson frit. (1859) IE. 499 The Consuls and 
vice-Consuls, and persons attached to their functions, that 
is to say, their chancellors and secretaries. 1885 }iAifaker’s 
Alim, 412 [Officers of the Austrian Embassy in London] 
Chancellor. 

II. Modern uses of the title arising out of the 


original sense: 

2. a. Chancellor of England, also called Lord 
Chancellor, and Lord High Chancellor: the same 
officer who was originally the Avng’s Chancellor 
(see } a), who has in course of time become the 
highest officer of the crown, and an important 


member of the cabinet. « 5 

He is the highest judicial functionary in the kingdom, and 
ranks above all peers spiritual and temporal, except only 
princes of the blood, and the archbishop of Canterbury; he 
1s keeper of the Great Seal, is styled ' Keeper of his Ma- 
jesty’s conscience’, and is president and prolocutor of the 
House of Lords; he presides in what was the Court, of 
Chancery, but is now the Chancery Division of the Supreme 
Court; appoints all justices of peace; is the general guar- 
dian of infants, lunatics, and idiots; is visitor of hospitals 
and colleges of royal foundation, and patron of all church 
livings under twenty marks in value. 

1066 Chart. Eadzweard in Cod, Dipl 1V. 229 Stigand se 


CHANCELLOR. 


archebisceop, Harold eorl, Rengcbold cancheler. OWE. 
Chron.an. 1093 [Secyng]. .beteehte.. Rodbeard his cancelere 
i biscoprice on Lincolne. a 1154 /éfd.an. 1137 Parhe nan 

eb’ geet of Sereburi.. & te Canceler Roger his neues. 
1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 468 The king him made is chaunccler. 
e1300 Beket 219 Seint Thomas that was Chanceler. ¢ 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 128 His Chancelere Thomos of 
London. 138. Wyetir Sed. Ws. III. 335 Oure bishopis 
pat pressen to be chaunseler. 1413 Lypa. Pyler. Sowle w. 
xxxlii. (1483) 81 The thyrd counceilour of the kynge is the 
chaunceler. 1856 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 93 Morton, 
cardnalle & chaunceler of Ynglond. 1584 Power Lloyd’s 
Cambria 242 The bishop of Elie, the Kings Chanceler. 1s91 
LansparbeE Arch. (1635) 51 Edward .. having spent a great 

art of his age in Normandic, first brought the use of the 

eale from thence into this Realme; and with it (as I sup- 
pose) the Name of Chancellor. 1781 Gispon Decl. § FVII. 

4 In some respects, the office of the Imperial questor may 

¢ compared with that of a modern chancellor. 18:8 CRUISE 
Digest 1V. 370 It was resolved by the Chancellor, and all 
the Judges of England, except one. 1845 Graves Kom. 
Lawin Encyel. Metrop.741/1 Our ancient chancellors, np to 
the time of Wolsey! were mostly ecclesiastics. 1875 Stusps 
Const. Hist. 11. xv. 269 Robert Burnell was the first great 
chancellor, as Hubertde Burgh was the last great justiciar. 

B. Lord Chancellor. 

(Lord, or my Lord, was at first no part of the title ; itnow 
distinguishes him from the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

1485 PZanpton Corr. 48 My lord Schanchler publyshed in 
the Parlament house the same day, that, etc. 1663 CowLey 
Verses & ee) 39 Bacon.. Whom a wise King, and 
Nature chose Lor Chaneelior of both their Lawes. 1663 
Flagellum or O. Cromwell Pref.2 A common. .Sentence of 
my Lord Chancellours. 1765: BLacksTone Com, I. 2. ii. 
133 The lord chancellor .. sends his warrant to the clerk. 
1844 Lp. Broucnam Brit. Const. xvii. (1862) 273 The highest 
of al ll the Judges, though only clothed with a civil jurisdic- 
tion, the Lord Chancellor. 

». Lord High Chancellor, 

1589 Hay any Work 27 The offices of our L. high Chan. 
cellor, high Treasurer, and high Steward of Englande. 
1707 (title), The History of the Rebellion. .Written bythe.. 
Far! of Clarendon, late Lord High Chancellor of England. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 433 The Lord High 
Chancellor of later times, the highest Judge in Equity, the 
Speaker of the House of Lords, the proverbial Keeper of 
the King’s conscience, arose from more lowly beginnings 
than rny other of the great officers of state. 


b. Lord Chancellor of Ireland, an officer of the 
Trish government, having duties analogous to those 
of the same officer in England. 

1850 C. Pinuiirs 7. P. Curran 408 The Irish Lord Chan- 
cellor received a hint that his resignation would not be 
unacceptable. Jd¢. 409 The Irish Chancellor felt himself 
..compelled to give way. 

+0. Chancellor of Scotland, a similar officer 
before the Union of 1707, who was the head of 
law as well as equity in that kingdom. Oés. 

8. Chancellor of the Exchequer: the highest 
finance minister of the British Government : his- 
torically,he is the under-treasnrer of the Exchequer, 
whose office has become of prime importance, since 
that of Treasnrer came to be held not by an 
individual, but by the Lords Commissioncrs of 
the Treasury. (Sce also ExcHEQUER.) 

[1248 Trin, Commun. 32 Hs 34 Rot. 8 b (Madox 580] Ro- 
dulphus de Cece de Licentia Regis remisit Regi 
Officium Cancellarij de Scacearia, @1300 Red book of Ex- 
cheg. 14b (Oath) En loffice de Chanceller del Escheger.] 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 280 To Berwik cam be 
kynge Eschekere, Sir Hugh of Cressyngham_ he was 
chancelere, Walter of Admundesham he was Tresorere. 
1535 Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. 3 Vhe Treasurer, Chanccllor, 
Chamberlaine, and Barons of the Kings Eschequer. 
1672 R. Witp Poet. Licent. 35 May the wise Chanc’lour 
of th’ Exchequer be A greater Treasure than the Treasury. 
Ba Mavox Hist. Excheg. 580 In the 18th year of K. 

enry III, John Mansell was appointed to execute a cer- 
tain office at the Exchequer, I cannot tell what office it was 
unless it was that of Chancellour. 1713 Swirt Fraud. to Stella 
12 Mar., The chancellor of the exchequer sent the author of 
the Examiner twenty guineas, 1836 Pensy Cycl. V1. 482/1 
The chancellor of the Exchequer is under-treasurer, and 
holds the seal of the Exchequer. 1838 Ibid, X. 110/2 The 
judges of the court of exchequer are the chancellor of the 
exchequer for the time being, the chief baron, and four 
other barons.. When the court sits in equity the chancellor 
of the excbequer has a voice (although now rarely exercised) 
in giving judgment. 1875 Stupps Const. Hist. (ed. 2) II. 
275 In the same reign rene III] was created the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to whom the Exchequer seal 
was entrusted, and who with the Treasurer took part in the 
equitable jurisdiction of the Exchequer, although not in the 
common law jurisdiction of the barons. 

transf. 1841 Marryvar Poacherxxvi, For. .two years Joey 
had filled his situation as chancellor of the exchequer to 
Mrs. Chopper, 


4. Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster : Be 
ally the chancellor of the Duchy Court of Lan- 
caster, the representative of the King as Dnke of 
Lancaster ; now one of the ministers of the crown 
(he may’or may not be in the cabinet), who pre- 
sides, personally or by deputy, in the Duchy 
Chamber of Lancaster, deciding on all matters 
of equity connected with lands held of the crown 
in that Duchy. 

1583 Act 5 & 6 Edw. VI, c. 26 Writs..shall and may 
from henceforth be directed ..to the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 1607 Cowen Jnterpr. s.v. Duichy 
Court, A Court wherein all maters appertaining to the 
Dutchy of Lancaster are descided by the decree of the 
Chauncelour of that Court. 1698 Petition in N. & Q. (1885) 
IL % he Earle of Stanford, Chancellour of his 

oL, Li. 


265 


Majt* Dutchy and County Palatine of Lancashire. 1768 
Brackstone Comme ut. 78 1804 G. Rose Draries (1860) 
II. 133 Lord Mulgrave to be Chancellor of the Duchy. 
1874 Jimes Summary 1873 The return of Mr. Bright to 
the Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

5. Chancellor of a bishop or oF a diocese; a law 
officer, who acts as vicar-gencral for the bishop, 
and holds courts for him, to decide on cases tried 
by ecclesiastical law. 

exqoo St Alexius (Laud 622) 968 poo papostoile had 
his book, His chaunceler he it bitook To rede. 1536-40 
Pilgryms T. 274 in Thynne's Animadv. The bisshop is 
not her..ner yet his chansler. @1g8r Br. R. Cox /njurc- 
tions, That all Churchwardens within the dioces of Elie 
shal. .certifie. .all such matters..to the Chauncelour or his 
deputie vpon some court day. 1726 AvLiree Parerg. 160 
Chancellors or Bishops Lawyers. 1735 in Swift's Lett. 
(1768) IV. 137 In the diocese of Wells the bishop and his 
chancellor ee quarrelled. 1888 Whitaker's Alm. 238 
[Diocese of] London... Chancellor, Thomas H. Tristram. 

6. Chancellor of a chapter: a. of a cathedral: 
one of the four chicf dignitaries in the cathedrals 


of old foundation. 

{He atele: the seal, writes letters of the chapter, kceps 
the books, etc.) 

1578 Scot. Poems 16th C. 11.167 Though thow bee arch- 
bis or deane, Chantour, chanclair or chaplane. 1884 
Crockford’s Clerical Dérect.. 426 Forrister, Hon. Orlando 
Watkin Wild..Canon Residentiary, and Chancellor of 
York Cathedral 1874. 

b. of an order of knighthood: the officer who 
seals the commissions and mandates of the chapter 
and assembly of the knights, keeps the register of 
their proceedings, and delivers their acts under the 
seal of their order. : 

1577 Harrison Eng. u. v. (1877) 1. 123 The chancellor of 
the order [garter] fiue yards of woollen cloth, 1688 R. 
Houme Accid. Arm. ut. 54 ‘Che Chancellor of the Order of 
the Garter, doth wear about his Neck in a Gold Chain, the 
cognizance of a Rose of Gold. 1885 If ‘hitaker’s A dm. 87 
Knights of the most noble order of the Garter. .Chancellor, 
Bishop of Oxford. 

7. The titular head of a university. 

In the English Universities an ancient office ; in the Scotch 
established by the Act of 1858. ‘Ihe office now is mostly 
honorary, the actual duties being performed in the English 
Universities by a Vice-Chancellor, appointed from the 
Heads of Colleges. Certain important prizes are given by 
the Chancellor ; hence Chancellor's Prize Poem, Chancel 
lor's Medal, Chancellor's Medailist. 

¢1308 St. Edmund 240in FB. E. 2, (1862) 77 pe Chanceler 
..sede pat he schulde bigynne & rede. 1473-4 def 12% 13 
Edw. IV in Oxf, & Camb, Enactm, 8 Vhe chaunceler and 
Scolers of the universite. 1577 Harrison Zugland u. iii. 
(1877) 1. 82 Over each universitie also there is a seuerall 
chancelor. 1615 Crooke Body of Max 57 lobertus some- 
times the learned Chancellor of the Vniuersity of Mom- 
pelier in France. 1637 Decree Star Chamb. § 3 in 
Milton's Areop. (Arb.) io The Chancellours, or Vice Chan- 
cellors of either of the Vniuersities, 1751 Cuampers Cycd. 
s.v., Chancellor of an University, is he who seals the 
diplomas or letters of degrees, provision, etc. given m the 
university. 1875 Edin. Univ. Calend. 30 The Chancellor 
is elected for life by the General Council. He is the head 
of the University. [First] Chancellor Right Hon. Lord 
Brougham, elected 1859, died 1868, ¢1878 TRotiore 
Thackeray (Eng. Men Lett.) 5 The subject which was 
given for the Chancellor’s prize poem of that year. 1879 
Escort Evgland U1.434 (Hoppe) A double-first, an Ireland 
Scholar, or a Chancellor's Medallist. 1884 Bidding Prayer, 
Oxford, The most honourable Robert marquis of Salisbury 
our Chancellor. : 

8. In Scotland, the foreman of a jury. 

1762 Hume ist, Eng, The jury .. of which the Earl of 
Caithness was chancellor. 1837 LockHart Scoft (1839) VI. 
283 That he should act as chancellor of the jury about to 
serve his grace heir (as the law phrase goes) to the Scottish 
estates of his family, 1867 Cartyce Aemiin. (1881) II. 10 
The poor foreman (of the jury], Sco¢tic? chancellor. 

III. In foreign countries. 

9. Most of the European countries have or for- 
merly had a chief minister with this title; it was 
abolished in France at the Revolntion ; it is re- 
tained in Austro-Hungary from the Holy Roman 
Empire, and is also established in the wew German 
Empire, as title of the President of the Federal 
Council, who has the general conduct of the im- 
perial administration. 

x61z Corer. s. Vv. Chancellor, The Lord Chancellor is the 
principall Magistrat of France (as ours of England). 1838 
Penny Cycl, X\. 192/1 The archbishop of Mainz, arch-chan- 
cellor ofthe empire for Germany. 1869 Tinres Summary of 
Year, The relations betwecn the Austro-Hungarian Chan- 
cellor (Beust] and the Prussian Minister [Bismarck] have 
been for the most part unfriendly. 1870 /ééd., The purpose 
. .of sounding the North German Chancellor on the possible 
conditions of peace. 1875 /4fd., It may bedoubted whether 
the Imperial Chancellor will pay the same deference to a 
hostile Bavarian majority, etc. eat 

10. U.S. The title of certain judges of courts 
of chancery or equity, established by the statutes 
of separate states. 

+Chaneellor, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. sb.] 
To chancellor tt: to act the part of a chancellor. 

3656 S. H. Gold. Law 78 He being the highest Judge, is 
a ence also; and as he may create a Chancery, so 
may he self-ly Chancelor it, and check the ridged letter of 
the Lay for its intention. 

Chancellorate (ilaewlort), rare. [f. as 
prec.+-aTEl, (L. analogies would give cancella- 
riate.)| The office of chancellor, chancellorship. 


e 


CHANCER,. 


1870 Observer 13 Nov., The earliest authentic records of 
the Irish Chancellorate. 

Cha:neellore:ss, sonce-wd. [see -ESS.] A 
female chancellor ; also a chanccllor’s wife. 

1748 H. Wacrote Corr. (1837) I. 113 The gentleman then 
made the same confidence to the chancelloress. 1861 
Thackeray Lovel the Wid. iii, Because she has not been 
invited to the Lady Chancelloress’s soirée, 

Cha‘ncellorism. [see -IsM.] The system of 


government by a chancellor. 

1881 Arericqn Il. 99 A system of Chancellorism [in 
Germany] not quite unlike French Imperialism. 

Chancellorship (tfarnsélosfi:p).  [f. as_ prec. 
+-snIp.J] The office of chancellor. (In various 
senses : sc¢ CHANCELLOR.) 

1473 Warkw. Chrov. 3 The Kyng put oute of the Chaun- 
celer-schepp the Bysshope of Excetre. 1535 de? 27 Hen. 
VIII, c. 27 In the office of chauncellourship of the aug- 
mentacions. 1556 Chron. Gr, friars (1852) 35 In October 
the cardnalle Was deprived of the chanslercheppe. 1605 
Campen Rem. (1637) 275 During the time of his Chancel- 
lourship of England. 1726 Ayiirre Parerg. 161 No one 
should be admitted to a Bishops Chancellorship without 
good knowledge in the Civil and Canon Laws. 1809 G. 
Rost. Diaries (1860) 11. 407 Mr. Percival has decided to 
offer Mr. Vansittart the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 
1873 Times Summary of Year, Prince Bismarck, who had 
retained his Chancellorship of the Empire, has, etc. 

Chancellory, var. of CHANCELLERY. 

Cha‘ncelry. [A shortened form of the earlier 
CHANCELLERY : cf. Ger. Aansele?, kanszle?.) 

1. An earlier form of CHANCERY, q. v. 

2. A frequent form of CHANCELLERY 2, and (oc- 
casionally) 2 b. 

+Chancely, adv. Os. [f. Cuancy st. B+ 
-LY%.) Jby chance, accidentally, haply. 

61340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut.778 And he ful chauncely hatz 
chosen to be chef gate. 1389 #. £. Gélds (1870) 4 pt eny 
debat chaunselich falle among eny of hem. 

+@ha'ncemeal, adv. Obs.—° 
At chance times. 

o1440 Promp. Parv.71 Chauncemele [AX chavncemely], 


[sec Mrat.] 


subtelaris, (There is some blunder in the Latin equivalent 


given, which appears to belong to the next word chanicepe 
or chaucepe.) 

Chance-medley (tfamsymedli). [a. AF. 
chance medi‘e mixed or mingled chance or casualty : 
see CHANCE 3; medler is a var. of mesler to mix, 
mingle: see MEDpLE, From the fact that medley 
is also a sb., and chance medley a possible combin- 
ation in the sense of ‘fortuitous medley’, the 
meaning has often been mistaken, and the expres- 
sion misused. ]} : 

1. Zaw. Accident or casualty not pzzrely acci- 
dental, but of a mixed character. Chiefly in 
Manslaughter by chance-medley (for which later 
writers oftcn use chance-med/ey itself): ‘the casual 
killing of a man, not altogether without the killer’s 
fault, though without an evil intent ; homicide by 
inisadventure ; homicide mixt’ (Cowel . 

1494 Fanyan vi. 499 Sir Thomas de Agorne.. was by 
Channce medley slayne of a Bryton knyght. 1530-1 «let 
22 Hen. VILL, xiv, Sayntuary for that .. offence of .. man- 
slaughter by chaunce medly. 1546 Lanctey Pol, Verge 
De invent. wm. viii. 74b, That had doen any murther un- 
ware or by chauncemedly. 1577 HotixsHEep Chron. 11.74 
William Rufus..received his deaths wound by casualtie or 
chancemedlie. 1581 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 390 
Ifa man had committed manslaughter by chauncemedley. 
620 J. WitKinson 7reat. Coroners & Sherifes 9 To put a 
difference betweene homicide hy chaunce-medley and 
murder. 1631 J. Taycor (Water P.) Zurn Fort. Wheel 
(1848) Pref., Is hap turn’d haples, or is chance chance 
medly? 1670 Brount Law Dict, Manslaughter .. differs 
from Murder, because it is not done with foregoing malice; 
and from Chancemedley, because it has a present intent to 
kill. 1742 Lond. Mag. 359 The Jury found it Chance 
Medley. 1855 Brimtey Zss. 80 Why does .. Hamlet after 
murdering Polonius die by chancemedley? 

b. fig. 
1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St.1n, iiags If without thine 
intention. .by chancemedly thou hittest Scripture in ordin- 
ary discourse, yet fly to the city of refuge, and pray to God 
to forgive thee. @1745 SWIFT Wks. (1841) IL. 116 By mere 
chance-medley shot his own fortune dead with a single text. 

2. Inadvertency, haphazard or random action, 
into which chance largely enters. (Avrencously 
put for ‘ pure chance ’, and for ‘a fortuitous medley 


or confusion ’.) : 

1583 FuLKE Defence vii. 319 You make them in the case 
of chance medley, that have translated sheol’ a grave, 
1645 Micron Tetrach. (1831) 213 This is true tn the generall 
right of marriage, but not in the chance medley of every 
particular match. 1785 Cowrer Tirocin. 858 Whom thou 
wilt chuse. «Is all chance-medley and unknown to me. 1849 
T.B. Heap Stoker's & P. viii. (2851) 72 The strange chance- 
medley of objects before us. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 
70 Left to the guidance of unreason and chance medley. 

8. attrib. . i 

1822 W. Irvixc Braced. Hall xxvii. 247 Having been 
handled rather roughly .. in the chance-medley affair of 
May-day. 1844 DtsRaetl Coningsby ut ii. 93 Such lax, 
chance-medley maxims. 1853 Sir J. Herscuer Pop. Lect. 
Sc. iv. § 22 (1873) t59 By a simple c’ ance-medley confusion. 

Gha‘ncer, v. vare. [?f£ Cuanceny.] trans. 


To ‘tax’ (an account or bill of costs). : 
1798 Root’s Amer. Law Rep. 1.114 Pray to have said note 
chanccred as to the principal and interest. The Court is of 
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opinion that the case is within the statute and that said 
note be chancered to £3 155. 3¢. 

Chancer, obs. Sc. form of CHANCEL. 

Chancery (tfanséri). Forms: 4-5 chaun- 
serie, -rye, 4-6 chauncerie, -rye, 5 chauncere, 
chaunere, 5-7 chauncery, 6 chaunsery, 6-7 
chancerie, 7 chanserie, 6- chancery. [A worn- 
down form of chancelry, chancelery, CHANCELLERY.] 


+1. The offtce of a chancellor; chanccllorship. 

1395 Purvey Remoustr. (1851) 2 Seculer officis, that is, 
chauncerie, tresorie, privy seal, and other siche seculer offi- 
cis in the chekir. 1580 Houtysano Treas. Fr. Tong., La 
Chancelerie, the Chancerie. 1591 Percivat, Sp. Dict, 
Chancilicria, a chauncellorshippe, the chauncerie. a 1658 
Cieveaxo Rustick Ramp (1687) 410 The Bishop shall 
give them an Account of the Profits of his Chancery. 

2. The court of the Lord Chancellor of England, 
the highest court of judicature next to the House 
of Lords; but, since the Judicature Act of 1873, 
a division of the High Court of Justice. 

It formerly consisted of two distinct tribunals, one ordi- 
nary, being a court of common law, the other extraordinary, 
being a court of equity. To the former belonged the issu- 
ing of writs for a new parliament, and of all original writs. 
‘The second proceeded upon rules of equity and conscience, 
moderating the rigour of the common law, and giving re- 
lief in cases where there was no remedy in the common- 
law courts. Its functions in this respect are now trans- 
ferred to the Court of Appeal. 

In Ireland the Court of Chancery was distinct from, but 
analogous in character to, the English court; but it has 
been similarly changed into a divisioa of the Irish High 
Court of Justice. 

1377 Lact. ?. Pi. B. tv. 28 In pe cheker and_at be 
chauncerie. [1362 /éfd. A.1v. 46 In Esscheker and Chaun- 


celric.] 1489-90 Planpton Corr. 91 Whereof, 1 have a 
dedimus potestatem out of the Escheker, & another out 


of the Chauncre. 1853 T. Witson ARAéci. 56 b, A manne 
should appele from the common place to the chauncerie. 
1659 Futter App. Jn. [inoc. (1840) 300 Thomas Lord Co- 
ventry, when coming from the cliancery to sit down at din- 
ner, was wont to say, ‘Surely, to-day I have dealt equally, 
for IE have displeased both sides.” r70x Lond, Gaz. No.3724/4 
S. Keck Esq.; a Master in the fiich Court of Chancery. 
21763 SHENSTONE //ss. 168 True honour is to honesty, what 
the court of chancery is to common law. 1782 PriestLey 
Corrupt, Chr, 11. 1x. 189 The writ .. was issued froin the 
chancery. 1853 Dickens Bleak //. ix. 60 ‘There never was 
such an infernal cauldron as that Chancery on the face of 
the earth.” 1874 Ruskin Fors Clav. 1V. 287 Gridley’s real 
name was Ikey—he haunted Chancery. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Cony. V. xxiii. 135 Under the Conqueror we see the 
first beginnings of that class of clerks of the King’s chapel 
or chancery who had so large a share in the administration 
of the kingdom. Zod. The heiress is a ward in Chancery. 

b. Applied to similar courts elsewhere ; in U.S. 
‘a court of cquity’ Webster). 

‘In imitation of the High Court of Chancery in England, 
various local courts of equity have sprung up in the 
British dominions and dependencies. Some of these are 
called Courts of Chancery..In each of the counties palatine 
of Lancaster and Durham, and in Ireland, there is a court 
so named, which dispenses the same equity within the 
limits of its jurisdiction, as the High Court of Chancery.’ 
Penny Cycé. 8.4. 

1§5§ Foun Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 272 Auditour of the 
courte of the Chaunceriein Valladolith. ¢ 1645 Hower, Lett. 
20 Oct. 1632, Lubeck wher .. their prime Chancery is still. 
1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 5 The government is vested in the 
chancery of Bolcheresk, which depends upon and is subject 
to the inspection of the chancery of Ochotsk. 1850 Burritt. 
(in Webster), In some of the American States, jurisdiction 
at law and in equity centers in the same tribunal..In others 
..the courts that administer equity are distinct tribunals, 
having their appropriate judicial officers, and it is to the 
latter, that the appellation courts of chancery is usually ap- 
plied; but in American Law, the terms equity and courts 
of equity are more frequently employed. 

@. Scotland, An officc in the General Kegister 
House, Edinbnrgh (formerly called CuaNceELLary, 
q.v.), in which is kept a record of all writs relative 
to crown lands; also of crown charters of incor- 
poration ; commissions or gifts of office from the 
crown}; service of heirs, general and special; and 
all writs appointed to pass the great or the quarter 
seal. From it are issued, in the sovercign’s name, 
brieves of inquest regarding idiotcy or insanity, and 
letters of tutory and cnratory. 

(Established by James I on his return from his English 
captivity 1424, and apparently intended to be a court on 
the model of the Eaglish Chancery. But it was never 
completely organized, and after the complete establishment 
of the Court of Session (1532), the Chancery office was re- 
duced practically to the function of issuing certain brieves, 
and recording certain writs. Cf. sense 3.) 

1807-8 R. Bert Dict. Law Scotl.s.v. Mod. ‘Served heir 
to his ancestor conform to decree of general service by the 
Sheriff of Chancery, dated... , and recorded in Chancery 
+. *The Quarter Seal is kept by the Director of Chancery 
(the officer at the head of the Chancery Office.’ 

d. fig. (withreferenceto thefunctions of the court.) 

1617 Heron Wks, II, 93 It is tby gracious Court of 
Chancery and mitigation which I flye vnto: I am afraid to 
appeare at the Bench of lustice. 1634 Forp Perkin Ward, 
u. ii, We carry A Chancery of pity in our bosoms. 1662 
Srituinert, Orig. Sacr. u,v. §8 The Propheticall office was 
a kind of Chancery to the Mosaick Law, wherein the Pro- 

hets did interpret the Pandects of the Law ex zquo 4 

mo. 1678 Cunwortu /nted/. Syst. 888 His Will is not 

meer Will..but it is Law, Equity and Chancery. 1822 
Dg Quincey Confess, (1864) 213 Oh .. righteous opium that 
to the chancery of dreams summonest .. false witnesses. 


0. fig. Equity, or proceedings in equity. 
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1628 Witner Brit, Rememéd, v1, 1341 Whosoever came to 
see That peece of Chauncery, supposed me A very cheat- 
ing Rascall. 1668 Wirxins Real Char. viii. 207. 

3. A conrt of record ; an office of pnblic records ; 
archives ; also fig. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. xxiv. 35 The kyng caused 
(these letters] to be kept in his chauncery. 1600 Hottann 
Livy xu, xvi. 1166 The Censours.,shut up and locked all 
the offices of the Chauncerie. 1762 Sterne 77. Shandy 
(1802) VI. viii. 297 The accusing spirit, which flew up to 
Heaven's chancery withthe oath, blush’d as he gave it in. 
1788 T, Jerrerson Writ. (1859) II. 499 The Consuls and 
vice-Consuls..may establish a chancery, where shall be de- 
posited the consular determinations, acts and proceedings. 
1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 789 Its slender chancery of 
written memorials. 1843 CartyLe Past & Pr. (1858) 217 In 
Heaven’s Chancery also there goes on a recording. 

+4. Treasury. Ods. rare. 

1842 De Quixcky Cicero Wks. VI. 206 To pay back into 
the chancery of war, as into some fund of abeyance, all his 
own prizes, and palms of every kind. 

5. =CHANCELLERY 2. 

1561 Norton Calvin's Inst. 1.45 How great difference 
there is betwene the popes chauncerie, and a well framed 
order of the Chirche. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 27 
There are two chanceries, one for the Danish, and the other 
for the German language. 1882 C, E. Turner Stud. in 
Russ. Lit. ix.138 [He] offered Kriloffa place in his chancery. 

6. =CHANCELLERY 3. 

1578 T.N. tr. Cong. W. India, That he should be sent 

risoner to the Chancerie of Santo Domingo. 1848 W. H. 

Ceuiy tr. L. Blanuc's IHist, Ten Y. 11. 594 Entering the 
Place Vendéme, on their way to the Chancery. 

7. Pugilism. (From the tenacity and absolnte 
control with which the Court of Chancery holds 
anything, and the certainty of cost and loss to 
property ‘in chancery’.] A slang term for the 
position of the head when held under the oppeoucnt’s 
left arm to be pommelled severely, the victim 
meanwhile being unable to retaliate cffectively ; 
hence sometimes figuratively used of an awkward 
fix or predicament. 

1832 Marayat N. Forster xlvii, He'll not ‘put his head in 
chancery’, that’s clear. 1858 O. W. Hlotmes Aut. Break/. 
T. (1883) 143, E had old Time’s head in chancery, and could 
give ithim. 1877 Besant & Rice Son of Vie... ii. 28 What 
a thing it is to have your head in Chancery. 

8. atirfb. and Comb. as chancery-court, -judge, 
-man, «practice, -suil, -suitor, ward; chancery- 
double, 2 name for a kind of paper (? ods.) ; 
chancery-hand, a particular style of engrossing. 

1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1, 161 The memory 
is as it were the register and *chancery court of all the 
other senses, 1847 Mas. A. Kerr //ist, Servia 328 A 
national chancery court. 1712 Act 10 Anne in Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5018/3 For all Paper called ..*Chancery double 

s...per Ream, 1660 Perys Drary 12 July, Mr. Kipps.. 
directed me to Mr. Beale to get my patent engrossed ; but, 
he not having time to get it ee in *chancery-hand, I was 
forced torunall up and down Chancery Lane. 1853 Dickens 
Bleak H. Pref., A Chancery Judge once had the kindness 
to inform me.. that the Court of Chancery.. was almost 
immaculate, 1580 Baret 4/v. C 395 A *Chauncerie man, or 
a practiser in the law, to drawe out writtes. 199m LAMBARNE 
Arch. 55 The House of the Rolls. .hath beene of long time, 
as it were, the Colledge of the Chancerie-men. 1874 Rus- 
xan Fors Clav. IV. 244 [Dickens] I have heard had real 
effects on *Chancery practice, 1898 Lp. St. Leonarns 
Handy Bk. Prop. Law xxi. 162 A *Chancery suit, the costs 
of which would undoubtedly fall on the claimants. 1830 
Gex. P, Tuomrson F-xerc. (1842) 1. 258 The celebrated 
injunction of a noble *chancery-suitor to hls son. 

Chancing (tfansin), vf/. 5b, [f CHANCE 2. + 
-1nc!,] The action of the verb Cuance; + hap- 
pening, befalling ; fortune, Inck (o/s.). 

1583 T. Warsow Poems (Arb.) 195 VVhy hue I wretch In 
hope of better chancing. 

+b. Gambling, playing games of chance. Ods. 

1652 GAULE Mfagastrom.220" Cogging, dicing, or chancing. 

Chanclair, obs. Sc. form of CHANCELLOR, 

Chancre (fznko1). Also 7-8 shanker, chan- 
ker, 8 shanore, [a. F. chancre cancer, also 
yenercal ulcer :—L. cancer crab. Cf. CANCER, CAN- 
KER.] An ulcer occurring in venereal diseases. 

a@1605 NontcoMerin FZ oe The chaud-peece, the 
chanker. 1657 Covvit Whigs ria (r751) so When.. 
They first brought Shankers ov’r the alps. 1789 W. Bucuan 
Down. Med, (1790) 502 Symptomatic chancres are commonly 
accompanied with ulcers in the throat, 1872 Conen Dis. 
Throat 1143 Chancres about the lips, tongue, and hard palate, 
produced by actual contact. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., According 
to most modern authorities, this soft chancre or local conta. 

ious ulcer..is not a syphilitic, although a venereal, disease, 
the ITunterian or hard chancre being the local manifestation 
of syphilis. 

Hence Cha‘nered a. 

1708 Motreux Radelars (1737) V, 217 Shanker'd, colli- 
flower'd.. Martyrs and Confessors of Venus. 

Cha‘ncriform, a. [f. prec. + -(1)Fora.] Of 
the form or nature of a chancre. 

1868 NV, Syd. Soc. Trans. Lancereanz’s Treal. Syphilis 
1. ii. 83 Chancriform erosion. 

Chancroid (fenkroid), sd. [f. CHANcRE + 
01D.) ‘ Asynonym of soft chancre’: first used by 
Clere. 

1861 Bumsteap Ven, Dis. (1879) 339, I adopt the name of 
*chancroid’ to designate the ‘contagious and local ulcer of 
the genitals’, 1875 tr, Ziemssen's Cyct. Med. VII. 104 Hence 
in Clerc’s chancroid there has been no transformation .. of 
the syphilitic poison, 


CHANDLER. 

attrib. 1878 T. Brvanr Pract. Surg. 1. 720 Chancroid 
disease of the rectum. , ; 

Chancroi‘dal, ec. Pertaining to a chancroid. 

1861 Bumsreap Ven. Dis. (1879) 340 The chancroidal 
poison... may be reinoculated. 

Chancrous (fenkres), a. ([f. CHANerE + 
-ors, or ad. F. chancreux.) Pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, or of the natnre of a chancre. 

1751 R. Brooxes Gen. Pract. Physic (1758) 11. 46 Chan- 
crous Ulcerations. 1785 J. Pearson in Med. Commun. I. 
66 The .. true chancrous appearance. 1807-26S, Coorer 
First Lines Surg. 227 The chancrous ulcer. 

Chancy (tfansi), ¢. Also 9 chancey. [f. 
CHANCE 56. +-¥1.] 

1. Se. Lucky. a. Bringing good fortune, auspici- 
ons; b. having good fortune, fortunate, happy. Os. 

1513 Dovctas Aneis i. ii 103 To the — wyndis [he 
slew in sacrifice] ane mytk quhite [beist. /érd. xu. vii. 128 
Desyre to be chancy and fortunate. @1774 Fercussoy 
Drink Eciog. Poems (1845) 57 Ye never saw sic chan 
days. 1818 Miss Ferrier Marriage II. 132 ‘ Puir tead, it's 
no had a very chancy ootset.” : 

2. Sc. Lucky or safe to deal or meddle with; 
‘canny’. 

1774 Fercusson Poems (1789) I]. 2 (Jam.) Some fiend or 
fairy, nae sae very chancy, Has driven me..To wed. 1816 
Scotr Old Mort. v, Tak tent 0’ yoursell, my bonny lassie, 
for my horse is not very chancy,’ 1870 Epcar Runnymede 
161 Which it is not chancy to meddle with. : 

3. Liable to chance or sudden change, uncertatn, 
‘casual’, risky, untrustworthy. co//og. or dial. 

1860 Gro. Exiot Afit/ on Fi. 1. 166 There’s never so much 
pleasure in wearing a bonnet the second year, especially 
when the crowns are so chancy—never two summers alike, 
1867 Trouiore Chron. Barset 1. xxv. 221 City money is 
always very chancy. 1876 Geo. Eriot Dan. Der. 1v. xxvii. 
236 By a roundabout course even a gentleman may make 
of himself a chancy personage. 1882 Contemp, Rev. 3 The 
crop, however, is a very ‘ eG one. 

Hence Cha-neiness, casna Hie 8 

1870 Spectator 19 Nov. 1379 The illustration is admirable, 
and not least admirable for the * chanciness' of its effect. 

+Chandelabre. 0¢s. rave—1. In 5 chaund-. 
[a. OF. chandelabre (mod.F. candélabre) ad.1.. can- 
dehibrum CANDELABRUM.] A candlestick, chan- 
delier. 

£1430 Lyne, Lyfe our Ladye Avj/t (R.) In figure eke 
the chaundelabre of golde. 

Chandolar, -er, obs. ff. CHanDLER. 

+ Chandelew,. 0és. rare—'. = CHANDLERY. 

¢1450 Bk. Curtasye in Babees Bk, (1868) 321 Chandelew 
schalle haue and alle napere. 

Chandelier ({xndéli-s). Also 8 -eer. [mod. 
a. F. chandelier; see CHANDLER.) 

1, An ornamental branched snpport or frame to 
hold a number of lights (originally candles), usnally 
hung from the roof or ceiling. 

1736 StuxeLey Palzogr. Sacra 69 (T.) Lamps, branches, 
or chandeliers (as we now modishly call them), 1745 in 
Picton L'pool Munic. Ree. (1886) II. 167 Two brass branches 
or chandeliers. .for St. Geo”. Church. 1772-84 Coox Voy. 
(1790) I. 274 This church is illuminated by chandeliers of 
the most superb workmanship. 1821 Scott Kenifworth 
xxxi, From the oaken roof hung a superb chandelier, 

9. Afil “A wooden frame, which was filled wtth 
fascines, to form a traverse in sapping ’ (Stocqncler 
Mil, Encycl.., and cover the sappers. 

1663 Gerrier Connse? Dja, To blow up Ditches, Esta. 
cades, and Chandeliers. 1704 Lend. Gas. No. 4082/3 They 
brought a great number of Chandeliers to cover their 
Workmen. 1876 Bancrort /Yist. U.S. V. lix. 196 Gabions 
and fascines and chandeliers for the redoubts, 

3. ? A branched support. : 

17307 Miter Gard. Dict. sv. Anil, A kind of pretty 
large Pails, fasten’d to strong Poles, plac'd upon ande- 
liers, by Means of which, the Negroes violently and con- 
tinually raise, beat, and stir the Water. 

4, attrib. and Comé.; chandclier tree, Panda- 
nus Candelabrum : from its mode of branching. 

1823-33 Lamp Elia, Trag. Shaks.(L.) By chandelier light, 
and in good company. 1830 Linntev Nat. Syst, Bot, 285 
The Chandelier Tree of Guinea and St, Thomas's derives 
its name from this peculiar tendency to branching. 

Chandery, var. of CHANDIY. 

Chandler (tfandloz). Forms: 4-7 chaun- 
deler, 5-7 chandeler, 6-7 chaundler, 6- chand- 
ler; (also § condler, eandeler(e, chaundeller, 
chaundlar, chawndelere, 6 chandelar, -ellor, 
-illar, 7 chaundelor, -our, 8 Sc. chanler). (ME. 
thaundeler, chandeler, a. AF, chandeler, OF. 
chandelier (=Pr. candelier, It. candelliere) iL. 
type candel())arius, {, candel!)a CANDLE.) 

+1. A stand or support for a candle, a candle- 
stick ; a chandelier. (Chiefly northern, now Obs.) 

e1328 E. E. Adiit. P, B. 1272 Pe chef chaundeler charged 
with ly3t. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, Vi, xxiv, 
Candelis and ober priketis set on candelstikkis, an 
chaundelers. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 60 Candelere, cande- 
labra. 1549 Compl, Scot. ix. 76 Ue..reft the goldin alter, 
the chandelaris of lycht, and al the goldin veschel, 1553-3 
Inv. Ch, Goods Staffs. in Ann, citer IV. 50, Ij chaund- 
lers of woode. 1674 Ray N.C. Was., Channaler, a candle- 
stick. Sheffield. 1733 Ramsay Clont the Caldron i, Have 
you any pots or pans Or any broken chandlers? 

2. One whose trade it is to make or sell candles. 
(Also TALLOW-CHANDLER, WAX-CHANDLER.) 

1389 E. E. Gilds (2870) 18 Y% shul bene at y* Chaundelers 
by pryme of y* day. cxqoo Destr. Troy 1596 Cokes. 
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condlers, coriours of ledur. 1464 Afaun. & Housch, Exp. 
(1841) 160 To pay the chandeler that ffynd my lordys can- 
dyllis, xx.s. 1483 Cath, Angl, 52 A Candeler, candelarius, 
1596 Suaks. 1 /fen. (V, i, li. 52, 1602 Return fr. Par 
nass. Prol. (Arb.) 4 We haue promised the Copies to the 
Chandlers to wrappe his candles in. 1711 Act 10 Anne in 
Lond. Gaz. 5031/6 Such Chandler or Maker of Candles. 
1872 J. Yeats //ist. Comm, 269 The present number of 
chandlers in England is estimated at about 3,000. 

+b. Formerly, an officer who superintended the 


supply of candles, etc., in a household. 

e140 Bk. coe 824 in Badbees Bk. 326 Now speke 
I wyile a lytulle whyle Of po chandeler, with-outen gyle. 
r6or KF. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. If, § 15 The serjant 
chaundeler shal receve the wax and lights..And the 
chaundelor shal make his liveree. 1860 Our Eng. Lome 8, 

8. In extended sense: a. A retail dealer in pro- 
visions, age i ete. ; often somewhat contemp- 
tuous. b. in comé.=dealer, trader, as in Coxn- 
CHANDLER, SHIP-CHANDLER. 

1583 Stusses Axat. Abus. u. 49 Theod. Be there any 
Chandlers there? .. What do they sell for the most part? 
Amphil. Almost all things, as namelie butter, cheese, fagots, 
pots, pannes, candles, and a thousand other trinkets be- 
sides. 1664 ErHerepce Love in Tub 1. ii. (1723113 This 
morning the Chandler rcfus’d to score a quart of Scurvy- 
grass. 1723 Lond.Gas. No. 6172/9 Robert Collier. .Chandler 
of Sinall Wares. 1820 Scotr A/oxasé. Answ. Introd. Kp., 
Another steps into a chandler’s shop, to purchase ‘a pound 
of butter. 1836 Dickens S&. Boz (1866) 205 The neigh- 
bours stigmatised him as a chandler. 1851 D. Jerroup S¢. 
Giles xxvi, Revenge is..not to be meddled with in the 
spirit of a chandler. 

4. Comb., as chandler-shop ; chandler-chafts S¢., 
lantern jaws ; so chandler-chafted, lantcrn-jawed. 

1714 Ramsay Elegy John Cowper xii, Shame fa’ ye'r 
*chandler-chafts, O Death! 1790 A. Wison Poems 75 
(Jam.) My sons wi’ chanler chafts gape roun’, To rive my 
gear, my siller frae me. 1785 Yourn. fr. London 4 (Jam.) 
A *chanler-chafted auld runk carlen. 1782 V. Kxox £ss. 
No. 170 (1819) III. 249 The *chandlershop-keeper. 1817 
Cossett Wks. XX XI1.76 The ignorance of the Chandler. 
Shop Knights is equal to their impudence. 

Cc andlexess (tfandlores). [f. pree. +-ESs.] 
A female ehandler. 

19723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6220/4 Eleanor Warren... Tallow- 
Chandleress. | é 

Chandlering (tfandlerin), v2. sd. [fas 
pree. +-1NG1J] The dealing or trade of a chandler. 

1860 Gro. Euiot Afi/l on Fl 1. 221 Families in the 
grocery and chandlering lines, 

+Chandlerly, ¢. Oés. rare—'. In quot. spelt 
chaunlerly. [f. as prec. +-L¥}.] Chandler-like, 
pertaining to a chandler or petty shop-keeper. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Discip. 1. (1851) 67 To taxt by the 
poul, to be scons’t our head money, our tuppences in their 
Chaunlcrly Shop-book of Easter. 

Chandlery (t/andlari). In 7 also chaunde- 
lary. [prob. in part a. OF, chandel{lerte, f. 
chandelier (ef. CHANDLER and -ERY); in part f 
CHANDLER + -¥, as in dakery, ete.] 

1, A place where candles, ete., are kept. 

r6or F. Tate //ouseh. Ord. Edw. Lf, §73 The offices of 
the panetry, Butery .. marshalsy, avenery, Chaundlery. 
1667 E. Cnampertayne St. Ge. Brit. 1, uy, xii. (1743) 109 
‘Che yeoman of the chandlery lis to bring] seared cloths. 
1875 Stuses Const, Hist. (1877) ILL. xxi. 531 ‘The several 
departments were organised under regular officers of the 
buttery, the kitchen, the napery, the chandlery, etc. 

2. a. Candles and other lighting materials. b. 
The commodities sold by a retail provision-dealer 


(also in pl. chandleries). Also attrib. 

1601 F. Tate /louseh. Ord. Edw. £/, $10 He shal survey 
.. the liveres of Chaundelary that shalbe everi day in the 
warderobe. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxiii, To open a little 
shop in the chandlery way. 1842 Grew, P, Tnompson E-rerc. 
VI. 424 A vendor of the unenumerable things called 
chandleries, 1886 Lazy Times’ Rep. LIM. 678/2 The out- 
standing debts of a chandlery business. 

e. With defining word, as ship chandlery (the 
business and commodities of a sh7p-chandler). 

1849 Freese Comm. Class-bk. 16 Trade in Naval Stores 
and Ship Chandlery, 

+ Cha‘ndling, vé/. sb. Obs. rare. [f. Cuanp- 
LER: ef. peddling, peddler.] The business of a 
chandler, the manufacture of chandlery. 

1589 in Wadley Sristol Wilis (886) 257 Implements and 
utensils for soapmaking and for Chaundlinge. 1876 L. 
Sternen “ist, Eng. Thought 1.163 The exception to his 
ao was a short residence with Sir Joseph 

ekyll. 

Chandoo, -du (tfend#). [Hindi ¢handi.] 
A preparation of opium used in China for smoking. 

1847 in Craic. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade. 

+Chandry, O¢s. Forms: 5-7 chandery, 
chaundrie, -y, 6-7 chandrie, -dry. [Contracted 
from chandlery, like chancery from chancelerie.} 

1. The place where candles, etc., were kept in a 
household ; = CHANDLERY I. 

1478 Liber Niger in Pegge Cur. Mise. 74 To pantry, 
buttery, or cellar, spicery, chaundry, or any other office. 
1841 elet 33 Hen.V/1//,c.12§12 The yomanof the chaundrie 
. shall. .haue in redinesse seared clothes, sufficient for the 
surgeon. 1668 Couns in Rigaud Cory. Sez. Men (1841) 
II. 178 One of the yeomen of the chaundry to the king. 
1884 Letsure Hour 301/2 The chaundeler .. also moulded 
quarions and morters in the chaundry. 

2. Chandlery, small wares. 

1651 Davenant Gondibert (1673) Pref. 11 The shops of 
Chaundry, and slight wares, 
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3. The feast of Candlemas. 

1478 Liber Niger in Pegge Cur. Misc. 100 Two servants 
..to bear the trumpets, pipes and other instruments... whilst 
they blow to suppers and other revels at Chaundry. 


Chane, obs. form of Cuan, Kuan. 

Chanel, Chanfer, obs. ff. CANNEL, CHAMFER. 

|Chanfrin (fanfrgn). [a. F. chanfrein; cf. 
Cuamrroy.] The fore-part of a horse’s head. 

1730-6 in Baitey; and in mod. Dicts. 

Chang, sé. vorth. dial. [An echoic word: ef, 


chink, clang.] A ringing or resonant sound. 

1807 Stace Poems 51 An’ the grove, with gladsome chang 
Their joy confest. 1809 in Skinner A/isc. Poet. 180 (Jam.) 
To fear tle chirming chang Of gosses grave. 

Chang, v. north. dial. intr. ‘Yo make a loud 
ringing sound; to clang or twang. [lence 
Changing vé/. sd. 

1614 G. Marxuam Cheap [usd. uw. xxii. (1668) 79 A certain 
hollow changing in his mouth. 1807 Stace Poems 140 Wi" 
merry lilts the fidlers chang, ‘I'he lads and lasses bicker. 

Chang, var. of Canc, Ods., fool, foolish. 

Change (tféindz), sd. Forms: 3-6 chaunge, 
4 chonge, 4-6 chaynge, (5 chounge), 3, 6~ 
change. [a. AF’. chaunge, OF. change (=Pr. 
camge, came, Sp. cange):—late L. cambi-um ex- 
change(Lawsof Lombards), f. cambire, to CHANGE.] 

1. The aet or fact of changing (see CHANGE v, 1, 
2); substitution of one thing for another; succes- 
sion of one thing in place of another. 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 132 Change worp of bischopriches, 
& pe digne sege y wys Worp ybro3t to Canterbury, pat at 
London now ys. 1393 Gower Coxf. ILL. 195 ‘Thus was there 
made a newe chaunge. ¢1460 Forrescve «ifs. 4 Lim, Jon. 
(1714) 61 {n the Realme of Fraunce was never chaunge of 
their Kyng..but by the Rebellions of such inighty Subgetts, 
1473 Warkw. Chrox. 11 Alle Englonde .. hatyd hym, and 
were fulle gladde to have a chounge. 1§53 Eben 7>vat. 
New nd. (Arb,) 31 arg. note, Chaunge of ayre is daunger- 
ous, 1663 Cowrey Verses 4 Ass, 11669) 136 No change of 
Consuls marks to him the year. 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Mos- 
tacue Lett, I. xxix. 93 Everything I sce seems to me a 
change of scene. 1733 Miss Ketry in Swift's Lett. (1768) 
IV. 47 For God’s sake try the change of air, 1832 Prof. 
Reg. lustr. Cavalry it. 46 Change of Position is when the 
Line moves altogether off its ground, at the same time ad- 
vancing or retiring one of its flanks. 1853 Lytrox J/y Nove? 
(Iloppe) Said to have made a change for the better. 

b. Substitution of other conditions or eireum- 
stances, variety; esp. in colloq. phr. for a change. 

168: Daypen Sf. Friar Prol. 33 Our fathers did, for change, 
to France repair. 1697 Dampier Moy. (1698) I. xi. 314 Take 6 
or 7ripe Plantains . .boil them instead ofa Bag- pudding. .this 
is a very good way forachange. 1842 Texxyson IFadking 
to Mail 18 He... sick of home went overseas for change. 
1876 Burnany Ride Akiva xviii, Anything for a change .. 
we are bored to death here. 

te. ?A round in daneing. Oés. 

1588 Suaxs. L.Z. L.v. ii. 209 Then in our measure, vouch- 

safe but one change. f 
d. spec. The passing from life ; death, 

1611 Bipe Yod xiv. 14 All the dayes of my appointed time 
will I waite, till my change come. 1741-3 Westey ¥rvé. 
(1749) 56, I went to my mother, and found her change was 
near..She was in her last conflict. 1859 THackeray Pings. 
Ixxxiii, I fear, sir, your Aunt ..is not in such a stale of 
mind as will fit her very well for the change which is im- 
minent. : . 

te. Zo put the change upon: to deceive, mis- 
lead (a person); to make things appear to (him) 
other than they are. Oés. 

1693 Concreve Double Deal. v. iv, I have put the change 

n her, that she may be otherwise employed. 1705 
Hickerincite Priest-cr. t. (1721) 51 He put the Change 
upon the unthinking Senate, and ordain’d a Presbyter or 
Elder in the room of every Parish-Priest. 1742 Jarvis Don 
Quix... 1.ix.(D.) Those enchanters. .are perpetually setting 
shapes before me as they reallyare, and presently putting the 
change upon me, and transforming them into natever they 
please. 1821 Scotr A’enilz. iii, You cannot put the change 
on me so easy as you think, a F 

+2. Theaet of giving and receiving reciprocally ; 
exchange. change: in exchange. Oés. 

@1300 Cursor Af, 28820 If pou had_lede, & hade nede 
For to haue gold ne wald pou bede For to ma |=make] 
chaunge. 1375 Barpour Sruce xix. 379 Of hym. .chaynge 
wes maid For othir that men takyn had. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer 
Sers. T. 527 Took his herte in chaunge for myn. 
Destr. Troy 7881 Pai..made a chaunge .. of ee choise 
lordes, Toax..was turnyt to tbe grekes, For Antenor. 1562 

. Hevwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 155 Chaunge is no robry, 

ut robry maketh chaunge. 1§99 SHaks. Much Ado w. i. 
185 That I... Maintain'’d the change of words with any 
creature, 1606 — Tr. & Cr. mi. iii, 27 They will almost, 
Giue vs a Prince of blood. .In a of him. 

+b. spec. Exchange of merchandise, commerce. 
¢ 1400 Apol. Loll. 57 Pe auteris of Crist are maad be bordis 
of chaungis bi couetous men. 1536 Betrenpen Cron. Seot. 
(1821) I. Introd. 32 Ane riche toun .. quhair sum time wes 
gret change, be repair of uncouth marchandis. 

3. A place where merchants meet for the trans- 
action of business, an exchange. (Since 1800, 
erroneously treated as an abbreviation of Exchange, 
and written ’Change.) Now chiefly in phr. ov 
Change, at the Exchange. 

@1400 Octonian 793 As he toward the chounge ode, 
1614 I. Aoams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xii. 2 * A heart 
and a heart’; one for the church, another for the change. 
1676 [ruerepce Alan of Mode 1. 1, She saw you yesterday 
at the Change. 1712 Sterce Sfect. No. 386 #5 If sucha 
Man comes from Change. 1790 Burke #”, Aev. 336 It is 
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powerful on Change, 1822 in Cobbett Aur. Rides (1885) I. 
49 Old stock-jobbers. .are gone hobbling to "Change. 1860 
Karerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) IL. 321 What good, 
honest, gencrous men at home, will be wolves and foxes on 
change! 1876 Green Shoré Hést. vii. (1881) 415 Grave 
merchants upon ‘change. 

4. The act of changing (see CHANGE v. 6,7); alter- 
ation in the state or qtality of anything; the faet of 
becoming other than it was ; variation, mutation. 

a12ag Ancr. KX. 166 Worldliche binges pet beod, ase be 
mone, eucr ine chaunge. 1340 Ayend. 104 Ie [God] is 
zopliche ..wip-oute enye chonge eure to yleste. 1398 ‘Tre: 
visa Barth, De f'. Ko AW. ix. (1495) 93 Flewme is able to be 
. chaunged in to blode, and whan the chaunge is full made, 
etc. ¢1g00 Nom. Kose 5441 Withoute chaunge or variaunce. 
1597 Hooker /cc?. /’o?. v. xvii. § a1 A true change both of 
soul and body.. from death to life. 1726 tr. Gregory's 
dlstron, 1. 311 Remarkable Changes that have happen’d 
among the Iix’d Stars. 1775 Sunripan St. Paty. Day i. 
iv, Fustice. Do you really see any change in me? Rosy. 
Change ! never was man so altered. 1842 ‘Tennyson Locksicy 
fall 182 Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing 
grooves of change. 1850 Lyxcn Vivo. Trin. ii. 20 Growth 
is the reconcilement of permanence and change. 1858 J. 
Besser Vatrition i.26 Change, constant change, is the law 
of organic life. 1876 Gries Short (ist. ii. § 1 (1882) 61 The 
change in himself was ass tling as the change in his policy. 

tb. spec. Changefulness, changing humour, 
caprice ; ‘ inconstancy, fickleness’ (Schmidt). Oés. 

1600 Suaks. Sonn. xx, A woman's gentle heart, but not 
acquainted With shifting change. 1605 — Lear 1, i. 298 
Vou see how full of changes his age is. 1611 — Cyd. 1. vi. 
115. 1675 Drvpen derengs. 1. i, 401 You bid me fear; in 
that your change I know. ; 

ce. .Wus. Variation; modulation. 
_ IS91 Suaks. Two Gendt. wii. 69 Harke, what fine change 
is in the Musique. 1880 Grove Dict. us. 1. 332 Change, 
the word used as the short for change of key or modulation. 
d. Change of life: (see quot.. 

1834 J. M. Goon Shedy Jed. sed. 4! IV. 54 nefe, Wien 
menstruation is about to cease, the period is called ‘the 
change or turn of life’. 1864 F. Cucecutue Dis. Women 
vi. 237 The period occupied by this ‘change of life’ ranges 
froin Iwo to four years, if not longer. 

5. Of the moon: a. Properly, the passage froin 
one ‘moon’ ¢.2. monthly revolution, to another, 
the eoming of the ‘new moon’; b. extended more 
or less widely to include also the attainment of 
‘full moon *, and even of intermediate phases. 

1393 Gower Conf. IL]. rog Of flodes high and cbbes lowe, 
Upon his [the Moon’s] chaunge it shall be knowe. 1604 
Snaxs. O¢/. in. iii. 178 To follow still the changes of the 
Moone With fresh suspitions. 1669 Srurmy d/ariner’s 
wag. t. 1,10 A Rule to find the Change, Full, and Quar- 
ters of the Moon..’I’he 29th day of October is the day of 
her Change, or New Moon. 1844 H. H. Witson #rit. 
India 1. 551 Sacrificing at the change of every moon many 
victims, chiefly children, to the river Ganges. 1858 in 
Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 365 At is high water, full and change 
s.atrohirm, 1881 /arfer's Mag. Nov. 810, I still have 
‘em [fits] once or twice a week sometimes, always with a 
change in the inoon. 

6. That which is or may be substituted for 
another of the same kind; esp. in phrase change 
of raiment (afparel, cte., (In this sense some- 
times unchanged in the plural ; see quot. 1611.) 

1ggz Greexe Groatsw, Wit (1617) 9 Mistresse Lamilia, 
like a cunning Angler made readie her chaunge of baytes. 
61x Baste Lev. xxvii. 33 If he change it at all, then both it, 
and the change thereof, shall be holy. — dy. xiv. 12 
Thirtig sheetes, and thirtie change of garments. 1815 
Scribbleomania 141 Who, drench‘d, ne'er catch cold, though 
without change of smickets, 1836 Dickxesxs S&. Sos (1866) 
248 Four horses with clothes on—cliange for a coach. 1876 
Bersasy Aide Ahiva xxi, A change of clothes, a few in- 
struments and my gun. 

7. a. Money of a lower denomination given in 
exchange fora larger eoin, a bank-note, ete. ; hence 
generally, coins of low denomination (often with 
adj. swaé/); also coins of one eurreney given in 
exchange for those of another. b. The balance 
that remains over and is returned when anything is 
paid for by a piece of money greater than its price. 

1622 Massincer, &c. Old Law v. i, Lysander. Your hat 
is too high-crowned. Gzotho. 1 do give him two crowns 
for’t, and that’s equal change all the world over. 1691 
Locks Money Wks. 1727 II. 97 These in Change will an- 
swer all the Fractions betwecn Sixpence and a Farthing. 
1751 Jonxson Ramédl, No. 177 ? 7 He had just received in 
a handful of change, the piece that he had ., been seeking. 
1777 Suenoan Trif Scard. 1. i, Can you give m¢ change 
fora guinea? 1840 Marryat Moor JFackiv, Pil. «bring back 
your change all right. 31875 Jevons Money (1878) 25 Still 
used as small change. Jfod. No change given. Passengers 
are requested to examine their tickets and change before 
leaving. 

Jig. ate Lewes Fireside Trav. 199 A poor Anglo-Saxon 
must. . look twice at his small change ofquartersand minutes, 

ce. slang. Something given or taken in return. 
In such phrases as fo give (a person) change, to 
do him a service; also ironically, to give him his 
deserts, ‘pay him out’; ¢o take one's change out 
of, to take one’s revenge on (a person), or for (a 
thing) ; take your change out of that! a slang ex- 
pression when a ‘settler’ is given in the shape of 
either a repartee or a blow. 

1830 GaLt Lawrie T.1v. xi. (1849) 184 Take your change 
out of that! 1847 De Quincey Secret Soe. Wks. VI. 
238, I should certainly have ‘taken my change’ out of the 
airs she ie Bl herself. 1855 THackeray Diary 
¥. de la Pluche (Hoppe) Whenever I see him in a very 
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public place, I take my change for my money. 1 digg him 
in the ribbs, or slap his padded old sboulders. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. (Hoppe) Hyou showed mea B. I could so far give 
you change for it as to answer Boffin. 4 

8. spec. in pl. +a. Alath. The different orders in 
which a set or serics of things can be arranged ; 
permutations (ods.). b. Bell-ringing. The different 
orders in which a peal of bells may be rung. 

(The name has reference to a change from the ‘usual 
order’, viz. the diatonic scale, struck from the highest to 
the lowest bell; but in a wider sense, this is included as one 
of the changes; see Grove Déct. ALus. s. v.) 

1669 Houtner Elem. Speeck Ud.) Four bells admit twenty- 
four changes in ringing. 1688 KR. Hote Armoury in. 462/2 
In.. Ringing Bells .. Changes or Tunes [is] when they are 
rung to [nmitate the airy sound of a Psalme or Song. 1751 
Cuambers Cycl., Changes in arithmetic, etc., the permuta- 
tions or variations of any number of quantities; with regard 
to their position, order, etc. 1864 JEAN INGELow Poems 
149 O Boston bells! Ply all your changes, 

ce. To ring the changes: (a.) to go through all 
the changes in ringing a peal of bells; fig. to go 
through all the possible variations of any process; 
to repeat the same words, statcments, etc., in va- 
rious ways. (Constr. ov, «fon; now usually con- 
temptuous.) (6.) slang: see quot. 1786, 1874. 

1614 T. Apaus Devil s Bang. 331 Some ring the Changes of 
opinions. 1670 Eacnarp Cont. Clergy 62 They shall only 
ring you over a few changes upon the three words: crying. 
Vaith, Hope and Charity; Hope, Faith and Charity; and 
soon. 19712 ARBUTHNOT John Budd (1735) 36 A parcel of 
roaring bullies. .ringing the changes on bur cher’s cleavers. 
178 Remark, Trials 5. Shepherd 8 ‘To initiate him into 
the art of what that gentleman stiled riuging the changes ; 
that is, ingeniously substituting a worse for a better article, 
and decamping without adiscovery. 1843 Soutugv Doctor 
Ixxxvi. (D.) He could .. have astounded him by ringing 
changes upon Almugea, Cazimi, etc. 1874 Slang Dict. sv. 
Ring, ‘Yo ring the changes’ in low life nreans to change 
bad money for good. 

9. Hunting. Phr. 70 hunt change: sec quots., 


and cf. Counter adv. ? Obs, 

1677 N.Cox Gentl. Recreat,1.(1706 16 When the Hounds.. 
take fresh scent, hunting another Chase. .we an they Ilunt 
Change. 1704 Wortince Dict. Aust. ef Urb. sv. Buck- 
Hunting, asinaee a care of Hunting Counter or Change, 
because of the gage of Fallow Deer that use to come more 
directly upon the Hounds, than the red Deer doth. r7a1- 
1800 Baitey, Céange (among Hunters is when a Buck, etc., 
met_by Chance, is taken for that they were in pursuit of, 

410. Surveying. See quot.) Ods. 

I Sturmv Mariner's Mag. u. v. i. § 2. 4 Provide ten 
small sticks..at the end of every one of those Chains, stick 
one of these..into the Ground, which let him that followeth 
take up.. These Ten Chains if the distance be large, ycu call 
a Change, and so you say denominate every large distance 
by Changes, Chains and Links. 

bie Sc. An ale-house ; = CHANGE-HOUSE. 

¢1730 Burt Left. .V. Scotd. (1818) 1. 68 A gentlenian that 
keeps a Change.. They call an alehouse a change. 

12. Comé. and attrib. 

a. Comb., as change-day, -time (sense 5), clange- 
ringer, -ringing (sense 8 b), change-kecfer sense 
11); Change Alley, a narrow strect in London, 
scene of the yambliuy in South Sea and other 
stocks (sce ALLEY); change-broker = exchange 
broker ; change-ratio ‘see quot.,; change-wheel 
(see quot.). See also CHANGE-HOUSE, 

1837 Carivce Fr. Xev. vi. v, Poor sub-lieutenant Du- 
hamel, inuoceut *Change-broker. 1633 T. James Voyage 
18 Ht flowes on the *change day, about a cleuen a clocke. 
1752 in Scots. Mag. (1753) July 338/2 Duncan Campbell 
‘changekeeper, 1883 A. Grev in Nature XXVI1. 320 The 
multiplier .. or *change-ratio as it has been called by Pro- 
fessor James Thompson, is .. the number of the new units 
of velocity equivalent to one of the old units. 1884 A the. 
neune 18 Oct. 5o1/3 The *change-ringers have done far 
inore evil than revolution and bigotry combined. 1872 Ex. 
tacombE Sells of Ch. iii, 31 *Change-ringing is pre-eminently 
(an art) .. which exercises the mind and body nt the same 
time. 1874 Kuicur Dict, Aleck. 1. 526 *"Change-wheets, 
having varying numbers of cogs of the same pitch, are used 
to connect the main arbor of the lathe with the feed-screw. 
1899 Cassells Techn. Educ. WV. 266/1 Vhe screwis driven by 
means of..change-wheels from the end of the lathe-spindle. 

b. attri. in sense ‘taking the plaec of another, 
acting as substitute, cxchange-, vice-’. 

1875 ‘Stonenence' Brit, Sports. tui. § 3.147 The change- 
horses being better at the regular hunt-stable. 1886 Dazly 
News 22 July s/t Mr. Bonnor and Mr. Jones are also very 
useful change bowlers. 1884 Br. ov Cuicuester in 7éures 
20 Aug. 5 To keep a book..in which the name of every 
change-preacher should be entered, 

Change ‘t/7ind3), v. Forms: 3-4 chaungen, 
chaungi, 3 changen, changi, 3-7 chaunge, 4 
schaungen, chawnge,chong, chongi, 5 chonge, 
chawngyn, chaunch, 6 chaung, chaundge, 
chaynge, ?chonch, 3- change. [ME. change-n, 
a. OF, change-r (= Pr. camjur, cambiar, Sp. can- 
gear, cambiar, lt, cangiare,cambiare) :—late L.cani- 
éiare (in Salic Law, ete.), f. camdi-unt exchange ; 
used for cl. 1.. cambire to barter, exchange; perh. 
cognate with Gr. xapm- to bend, turn, tum back.] 

1. ¢rans. To put or take another (or others) in- 
stead of; to substitute another (or others) for, re- 
place by another (or others) ; to give up in exchange 
for something else. 

(Tere {but not in 1b) the ‘something else’ is almost al- 
ways of the same kind as tbe thing it replaces.) 
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, ©1230 /ali Meid. 7 Pat tu naldes chaungen pat tu liuest 
in for to beo cwen icrunet. @ 1300 Cursor AM, 29410 He 
chaunges crun or wede. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 1003 In 
pis werld es bothe wele and wa, Pat es ofte chaunged to and 
fra. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 109 He shall his place chaunge 
And seche many londes straunge. 1477 Eart Rivers (Cax- 
ton) Dictes 125 The same herbes., were sent to the Kinges 
closid and sealled with their scalles, to thentent that they 
shulde not be chaunged. 1581 Muccaster Positions xli. 
(1887) 250 Which for a better living will chaung his colledge. 
1603 Drayton Sar. Warres wv. xxxiv, Changing the Clyme, 
thou couldst not change thy Care, 2611 Buse Gen. xii. 14 
He shaued himselfe, and changed his raiment. 1737 Pore 
Hor, Epist. .. i. 155 They change their weekly barber, 
weekly news. 1805 A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. V1. 197 
When I had changed my things, and taken my tea. 

b. with for (with obs.) before the thing put or 
taken in exchange. (Now usually exchange.) 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 548 Mani on stilleliche hor armes a 
wei caste, & chaungede hom vor herigaus. ¢1385 CHAUCER 
£.G. W. 1233 And swore so depe to.. chaunge hire for no 
hewe. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 7589 He may be chaungit .. for 
sum choise other, pat is takon of Troy. 1590 Suaks. Afids. 
-V. un. ii. 114 Who will not change a Rauen for a Doue? 
1599 — /fen.V, i. vii. 12, I will not change my Horse with 
any that treades but on foure postures,_1704 Pore IVindsor 
For. 234 Where Jove..Might change ye us for a nobler 
hill a 1875 Monsewt //ymn, ‘When I wandered’ iii, 
I. .changed my hopes for fears. 

c. sfec. To give or procure money of another 
kind (¢.g. foreign or smaller coin) in exchanye 
for money of some defined kind or amount. 

1977 Lanou, J. /°2. B. xvi. 129 [Ihesus] caste adown her 
stalles, bat... chaungeden any moneye. a 1745 SwirtiJ.) A 
shopkeeper might be able to change a guinea..when a cus- 
tomer comes for a crown’s worth of goods. 1826 Scorr Diary 
in Lockhart (1839) VU. 382 When we change a guinea, the 
shillings escape as things of small account. 1876 BuRNABY 
Ride Khiva xii, The Conimercial Bank would change my 
English gold. 

. To change oneself: i.e. one’s clothes. So to 
change one's feel; t.e. one’s shoes or other eover- 


ing for the feet. Now only Sc. 

¢1830 Lp. Beaxers Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 260 Than the 
kyng entred into a lytel chaumbre, and there dyd chaunge 
him. ¢1g90 Martowr Jew Afalfa w.v, I change myself 
twice a-day. 1861 Ramsay Aeon. v. (ed. 18118 She did 
not change her feet when she came in from the wet. 

e. inir. To change one’s clothes. (cof/og.) 

1634 Malory’s Arthur (1816) H. 31g A gentlewoman .. 
brouglit him a shirt of fine linen cloth; but he changed not 
there. 1817 Coterincr Siog. Lit. (1847) IL 350 After dinner 
1 .. washed and changed. e 

2. Often with plural object, in sense: To substi- 
tute one thing for another of the same kind; to 


quit one and take another. 

Thus fo change Aands, to pass from one hand to another, 
from one persot’s possession to another's ; fo change sides, 
to go over froin one side to the other; to change carriages 
(e.g. ona railway). (Rarely with obj. in sing. as ¢ to change 
the hand (obs.), to change one's side; these cases belong 
properly to 1.) 

1670 Corron Espernon i. x. 529 The place however only 
chang’d the hand without going ow of the Family. 1709 
Pore Ess. Crit. 435 Their weak head» .."Twixt sense and 
nonsense daily change their side. 1715 Desacuiaers Fires 
impr. 22 Vf you change ends, still the Air will rush out at 
the upper end. 1732 BerkeLry AdcipAr. ii. § 2 Moucy 
changeth hands, 1985 Game at Cricket 7 The Bowler .. 
shall bowl to the Number of Four [balls] before he changes 
wickets, 1884 7 ires(weekly ed.)1 Feh, 5/3 Vhe Simla. .after 
changing owners, was converted into a sailing ship. fod, 
Passengers by these trains change carriages at Didcot. 

b. tir. or e/lipt. To change carriages on a 


railway, boats on a river, cte. 

18.. Tyneside Song, Ye mun change here for Jarrow. 
Mod. Passengers for Cambridge change at Bletchley. All 
change liere, please ! e < 

3. ¢rans. To give and receive reciprocally, ex- 
change, interehange. (For this exchange isnow the 
ordinary prose word, but change is still in da/,, 
arch., and poet, use, and in ‘change places’, and 
the like.) 

Const, A and B change places, A changes places with B. 

a3joo AY /lorn 1052 Guay horn..We schulle chaungi 
wede, 1588 Suaxs. Z. L. L, v. ii, 238 Will you vouchsafe 
with me to change a word? xg92 — Rom. & Ful. u,v. 31 
Some say, the Larke and loathed Toad change eyes. 1600 
— dA. VY. L. 1. iii. 93 Wilt thou change Fathers? I 
will giue thee mine, 1603 Knouces /fist. Turks, After 
they had changed a few bullets [they] boarded n tall ship 
ofthe Turkes, a 1648 Lp. Hersert Life (1826) 172 Pur- 
posing to change n pce or two with the first I met, 
@ 1763 Suenstone Ws. (1764) 1. 45 Forbid by fate to change 
onetransientglance! 1820 Scott Afonast?.iii, Herattendants 
changed expressive looks with each other. 1842 Tennyson 
Dora 42 Vf you..change a word with her he calls his wife. 
1864 Blackw, Mag. XCV. 764 (Hoppe) Do you believe that 
the Hsculapius would change places with him? 1870 Daély 
News 16 Apr., Whose owner.. by ‘changing works’, as the 
exchange of labouris called, does as much for his neighbours. 

+b. To exchange (a thing) zwith (a person). 

(Here the thing given is the sole object, that received 
being ariderstood to be the corresponding thing in relation 
to the other person or party. The construction is thus a 
mixture of 1 and 3.) 

¢ 1600 Suaxs. Sonn. xxix, 1 scorn to change my state with 
kings. 1604 — O#4. 1. iii. 317, I would change my Ilumanity 
with a Baboone, 26s: Jer Taree Holy Living (J), Those 
thousands, with whom thou wouldst uot .. change thy for- 
tuue and condition. af 

+4. To give or bestow in exchange. Obs. rare. 

1609 Biste (Douay) 1 Sam. x. 9 God changed unto him 
anotber hart. 


CHANGE. 


5. intr, To make an exchange. 

+a. with for (also with) betore the thing given. 
, 1567 Maret Gr, Forest 13b, In Indie, saith Isidore, there 
is neyther Lead nor Brasse of his owne, therefore it 
chaungeth for his owne Marchandise (as with Gemmes and 
Margarets). a 1637 B. Jonson ‘Drink to me ently’, But 

ae I of Jove’s nectar ap I would not change for thine. 
. with for before the thing taken in exchanye. 

1604 Suaxs. Oth, t iii. 356 It cannot be long that Desde- 
mona should continue her loue to the Moore ..She must 
change for youth. [But the sense may be different.) 1608 
—_ Per. iw. vi._174 Thou hold’st a place, for which the 
pained’st fiend Of hell would not in reputation change. 

e. with with before the person, as in 3. 

1805 SoutHry Madoc in W, xvii, Ere we part change 
with me. . 

6. trans. To make (a thing) other than it was; to 
render different, alter, modify, transmute. 

@ 1225 St. farher, 3 Olibrius..changede his chere. 1297 
R. Grouc, (1724) 14 He ne my3te hire herte change, bat heo 
to sore ne drow. c¢ 1300 Seket 258 He gan to changi al his 
lyf >and his manere also. 1393 Gower Conf. HI. 68 His 
orme he chaungeth sodeinly. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 
I. clii. 181 He changed his countenance. 1583 BasixncTon 
Commandm., v. (1637) 42 So times are chalet to and fro, 
and chaunging times have chaunged us too. 165: Hossrs 
Leviath. w. xxvi. 145 No errour of a subordinate Judge, can 
change the Law. 1790 Patey Hore Paul. Rom. i.g He so 
far changed his pages as to go back through Macedonia. 
1876 Green Short Hist. vii. § 8 (1882) 430 A series of vic- 
tories which .. changed the political aspect of the world. 

b. With zz¢o or to: To tum or convert éuto. 
c1328 ££. Altit. P. B. 1258 pat sumtyme wergentyle, Now 
ar chaunged tochorles, 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. ut. 
xiv. 58 The vertue that tornyth and chaungyth the sub- 
staunce of the sede in to the substaunce of al the partyes 
of the plante. 1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. v. i. 126 Cambio is 
chang'd into Lucentio. 1611 Biate Ps. evi. 20 They changed 
their glory, into the similitude of an oxe. 1712-4 Porn Rape 
Lock i, 123 Chang’d to a bird, and sent to flit in air, 1833 
TENNYSON Lady Clara vi, You changed a wholesome heart 
togall. 1875 Jowett Plato(ed, 2) V. 48 They would change 
the patriar or dynastic form intoaristocracy or monarchy. 
c. To turn from the natural or proper state; to 
render acid or tainted; as, the wine is changed; 
thunder and lightning are said to change (or turn) 
milk, (co//og. or dial.) 

7. intr, (for ref.) To become different, undergo 
alteration, alter, vary. 

¢ 1275 Lay. 3791 Po changede [1205 twineden] hire ponkes. 
€ 1330 R. Brenne Chron. (1810) 148 On pe fifte day changed 
ber wynde. ¢1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7. 779 Tho chaungen 
gan here colour in here face. 1523 Lp. Berners Frviss, 
T. cxxx. 156 When tbe french kyng sawe the englysshmen, 
his blode chaunged. 1578 Lyrx Dodoens un. IXxxviii. 441 
The flowers be.. of an incarnate ..colour changing upon 
blewe. 1601 Suaks. Fut C. u. ii. g6 Their mindes may 
change. 1611 Biste Afadachi iii. 6, Tam the Lord, I change 
not. 1638 Rutuerrorn Left, xxiii. (1862) 1, 90 Ye have not 
changed upon, nor wearied of your sweet Master, Christ. 
1712 4 Pore Rafe Lock 1.68 Colours that change whenc'er 
they wave their wings, 1830 Tennyson /oems g1 Nothing 
will die; All things will change. 

b. To tum i/o or Zo something else. 

1300 Floriz & Bt. 305 HWa.. Chaungep fram water into 
blod. rg92 Suaxs. Rom. & Jul. wv. v. 88 Our solemne 
Hymines, to sullen Dyrges change. 1601 — Adl’s Well w. 
iii. 5 He chang‘d almost into another man. 1850 ‘l'eNNYsON 
én Mem, liv. 16 And every winter chauge to spring. 

+e, With complemental adj.: To become, tum. 


Obs. rare. 
1660 SHarnocn Megetadles 128 Endive. .by this means will 
change whitish. 

d. Of the moon; (@.) To pass through her 
various phases. (4.) To pass from one monthly 
revolution to another, pass through the phase of 
‘new moon’; somctimes extended to ‘ full moon’, 
and intermediate phases. Cf. CuancE sé. 5. 

c1400 Rom. Kose 5336 It shol chaungen ..as the moone. 
1509 Hawes fast, Pleas. xvin. 83 The minde of men 
chaungeth as the mone. rg92z SHAks. Xow. & Jud. u.ii. 110 
The Moone... That monethly changes in her circled Orbe. 
1693 W. Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. 322 The moon changeth ; 
Lana coit, vel novatur: 188: 1 ee Mag, Nov. 810 
When the moon changes, I have the fits. 
+. sfec. To change countenance; to turn pale, 


blush, ete. Obs. 

1599 SHAKs. A/uck Ado v. i. 140 He bes more and 
more, I thinke he be angrie indeede. — //en. V, n1. ii. 
73 Looke ye how they change: Their cheekes are paper. 
x611 — Cymé. 1, vi. 12 Change you, Madam? 

f£. sfec. To tum sour or aeid, become tainted; 
to‘turn’. (collog. or dial.) 

+ 8. trans. Vo shift, transfer (from one place fo 


anothcr). rare. 
¢€1420Pallad.on Husb.t,131 From feble lande eke chaunge 
hein yf thou mowe: For man and tree from feble lande to 
goode Who can and wol not chaunge I holde him woode. 
b. str. To remove to another place or into 
other cireumstances; to be shifted or transferred. 


(rare; occas. collog. with about, over, etc.) 

on Song of Yesterd. 33 in &. £. P. (1862) 134 Tit 
[worldly bliss] schaungep so oft and so sodeynly, To day is 
here, to morwe away. 1426 Pol. Poems (1859) I. 134 To 
forein blode that it not ne choinge, The crowne to put in 
uon hondis straunge. 156a J. Hevwoop /rov. & Lpigr. 
(1867) 155 When trewe mens money, chaungth into theeues 
purses. 1574 tr. Litticton’s Tenures 119, If a person ora 
vicar ..dieth or chaungeth. 1844 Dickens Afart, Chns. 
(Hoppe) To let us change and cliange about. | 5 

9. Phrases, [In some of these it is uncertain 


CHANGEABILITY. 


whether the verb was originally transitive or in- 
transitive.] Zo change arms: (A/il.) to shift the 
rifle from one shoulder to the other. To change 
colour or Aue: to become altered in colour; sfec. 
of persons, to turn pale, blush, etc. (cf. CoLouR). 
+ To change (one's) copy: to change or alter one’s 
style, manner, character. + To change countenance 
or face (obs.)=to change colour. To change foot : 
+a. to change sides, play the tnmcoat (obs.);3 b. 
(also to change feet) = to change step. To change 
front: (orig. AZ/.) to face in another direction, to 
alter one’s direction of standing or marching; usually 
fig. To change hands: see2. To change hand, 
or change a horse (Horsemanship): see quot. + Zo 
change one’s life (obs. rare): to die. Zo change 
one’s mind: to alter one’s opinion or purpose (scc 
Minn). Zo change one's note or tune: to alter 
one’s manner of speaking, to speak more respect- 
fully, to change from laughter to tears (col/og.). 
To change sides: see 2. To change step: to altcr 
the cadence of the steps in marching so that each 
foot falls at the instant the other would have fallen. 


To chop and change: sce Cuor 2.2. - 

1523 Lp. Berxers /roéss. I. ccccl. 795 With those. wordes 
the duke a lytell chaunged *colour. 1600 SHaks. A. 3. 4. 
i. ii. 192 Change you colour? 1634 Breretos Trav. (1844) 

Mr. Thatcher ..was so apprehensive of the danger, that 
Fe changed colours. 1860 Tysxpatt Géac. 1. § 11. 72 One 
large star..changed colour incessantly. 1525 Lp. Berners 
Frotss. U1. exiii. (cix.] 327 Chaunge your *copye, so that 
we haue no cause to renewe our yuell wylles agaynste you. 
1605 CAMDEN Rent. 190, I shalt change copie from a Duke 
toa King. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 374 
Howsoever we change Copy, we are embased .. eae 
1637 Heywoop Royall King Wks. 1874 VI, 22 Why, to 
change “face They say in modest maides are signes of grace. 
ax619 Damien Coll. Hist, Eng. 153 Glocester .. conceiving 
his turning, not so to serve his turne, as he expected. .againe 
changed *foote, 1833 Reg. /ustr. Cavalry 1. 18 Change 
Feet .. This may be required of a man who ts stepping with 
a different foot from the rest. 1753 Cuampers Cycd. Supp, 
s.v., To change a “horse, or change *hand, is to turn or beat 
the horse’s head from one hand to the other, from the right to 
the left, or from the left to the right. ¢1340 Cursor J. 4210 
{Trin.) Soone bigon he chaunge *hew. 1546 Lanctry fod. 
Verg. De Invent. w. i. 83a, At y° same time Marye the 
Vyrgyne .. did chaunge her *life.” 16x Bite //edr. xii. 17 

ee found no place of repentance [arg. way to change his 
*minde]}. 2749 Fiecpine Zone Jones vit. viii, Mrs. Western 
had changed her mind on the very point of departure. 1885 
Sin H, Corton in Law Times LX XX. 136/1 The lady .. 
afterwards changed her mind and wished to take it back. 
Hd Motrevx Rabelais v. ix, I'll make him change his 
“Note presently. 1578 Scot. Poems 16th C. (1801) II. 185 
Priestes change your *tune. 1853 Lytron Jy Noved (Hoppe), 
You must not suppose ..that I can change and chop my 
*polities for my own purpose. 

Changeability (téindzabiliti). Also 4 
ehaungeablete. [In its ME. form, a. OF. 
changeableté: see CHANGEABLE, and -ITy.] The 
quality of being changeable. a, =CHANGEABLE- 
ness. b. Capability of being changed. 

1388 WycLir 1 Sam, xv. 11 marg., Repenting, whanne it 
berth chaungeablete, may not be in God. 1413 Lyps. 
Pylgr. Sowle w. li. eA i Chaungeabylyte of wylle. 
1496 Dives § Paup. (W. de W.) vi. x. 248/1 Freelte and un- 
stabylyte and chaungeabylyte. 1785 Map. D’Arsiay Diary 
(1842) 11, 384 Her emphasis has that sort of changeability, 
which gives an interest to everything she utters. 1866 
Arovit Reign Law vi. (1871) 319 The changeability of phe- 
nomena through human agency. 

Changeable (t{Z'ndzab’l), a. Forms: 4 
chaungeabil, etc. [a. F. changeable, f. change-r 
to CHANGE; see -ABLE.] 

1. That may change; liable or subject to change; 
mutable, variable, inconstant. ? 

@ 1340 Hamvore Psalter xxxviiil[ix].8 All ere chawngeabil 
& passand. 1340 — Pr. Consc. 1413 De life of bis world es 
.-ful variand and chaungeable. ¢ 1386 Cuavucer Ants. 7. 
384 Fortune is chaungeable. 1587 Gotpvinc De Afornay iv. 
44 It is certeine that he is vnchangeable, and that if he 
were not so the whole chaungeable nature should perish. 
1600 Suans. A. ¥.Z. 11. ii. 431 A moonish youth [would] 
greeue, be effeminate, changeable, longing, and liking. 
a 1762 Lavy M. W. Monracue Let?. Ixix. 114, I have been 
very near leaving this changeable world. 1797 Encyci. 
Brit.s.v. Astron, 1. 429/2 The most take of these 
changeable stars. 1885 Afanch. Exam. 10 Sept. 5/5 The 
weather was very changeable. 


2. Liable to be changed (by others) ; alterable. 

1461 Paston Lett. No. 404 11. 30 This chaungeby]l rewle. 
1604 H. Jacos Reasons 7o It is not Changeable by man, 
and therefore it only is lawfull. 1830 D’Israeu Chas. /, 
III. xi, 247 Their places of meeting were changeable, and 
only known to their own party. 1836 J. Giupert Chr. 
A tonem, ix. (1852) 275 A merely arbitrary determination 
- changeable at pleasure. 

3. Showing different colours under different as- 
pects; ‘shot’, changing-colonred. arch. 

1480 Wardr. Acc, Edw. {V7 (1830) 116 Grene chaungeable 
velvet. 31550 /uz. Ch. Goods in Norfolk Archzol, (1865) 
VII. 34 A cope of blew changeable sylke. 1580 Barer Adv. 
© 3 Pigeons haue feathers of changeable colours. 1589 
R. Harvey 2. Pere. 12 Changeable coloured vrchins. 1601 
Suaks. Tiel. N. uw. iv. 76. 1624 fu. in Archzol, XLVI. 
136 Changable taffaty curtains. 1712 Bupcet. Sfect. No. 
425 1 A Robe of changeable Silk. ¢1815 Moore /rish 
Melod. Poet, Wks. II. 137 Love’s wing and the peacock’s 
are .. both of them bright, but they’re changeable too. 
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+b. Variegated, parti-coloured. Oés. 

1614 Be. Hatt Recoll. Treat. 960 Fach one strives who 
shall tay the first hand upon that changeable cote [ Joseph's}. 

+4. Varying, various. Ods. 

135 CoveRDALE 2 Esdr. vi. 44 Floures of chaungeable 
coloure and smell. 1572 Mascatt Govt. Cattle, Sheep (1627) 
203 The shepheard must often driue them ouer changeable 
pastures and grounds whereas there is scant of feeding. 

5. as sb. ha. A changeable fabric (see 3, 3 b). 
Obs. b. A changeable thing or person, rare. 

1496 Nill of Byllisdon (Somerset Ho.) Tartron or Sarsenet 
of Chaungeable. 1627 Fevtnam Resolves t. ix, First went 
Lying. .clad all inChangeable. a1g1r Ken Hyninar, Poet. 
Wks. 1721 LI. 35 No Change .. the Unchangeable affects, 
To his fix'd Glory God all Changeables directs. 1748 
Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) V. 298 The changelings, or 
changeables, ifthou like that word better. 

Changeableness itfetndzab'Inés).  [f. prec. 
+-NeEss.] The quality of being changcable ; 
mutability, variableness; inconstancy, fickleness. 

e1430 Life St. Kath. «Gibbs MS.) 106-pe blamefult 
chaungeablenesse of pe queene. 1651 Honses Govt. § Soc. 
x. § 13. 161 According to the changeablenesse of mens 
mindes. 1695 Lv. Preston Bocth. u. 49 note, Considering 
the Changeableness of Fortune. 1709 Apmson 7atler No. 
121 25 The changeableness of the Weather. 1876 Green 
Short Hist. v. § 1 (1882) 215 The old sneer of the change- 
ableness of woman. 

Changeably .t{é-ndgabli), adv. 

+1. By way of exchange or interchange. Ods. 

1502 ARNOLDE Céron. 109 In wylnesse herof both partyes 
hath chaungeably sctte their seates the day and tyme before 
reherssed. 

+2. Alternatcly in order or position. Oés. 

1382 Wyetir 2 Afacc, xv. 40 ‘Io vse chaungable ladternis 
antem util..is delitable. 1486 kh. St. cl lbans, Heraldry 
Dija, So chaungeably she [Anna wyfe to kyng Rich. 11] 


hare theys armys [i.¢. of Englond and of Fraunce and of | 


thempor of Almayn] in xvj. quarteris. 

+3. Ina manner liable to change. O#s. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xii. 181 God .. created man 
good, howbeit chaungeablie good ; free from enill, howbeit 
so as he might choose the euill. 

4. In a changeable or changing manner; with 
constant change or varicty. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Kev. wei, His several colours, 
he wears, wherein he flourisheth changeably, every day. 

+Changeant,«. Cis. rare—'. [a. Fe chanye- 
ant, pr. pple. of changer to change: et. CANGEANT.] 
Changing. 

c1620 Z. Boyn Zion’s Flowers (1855) 90 The changeant 
colour of Dove's glist’ring neck. 

+Change-chureh. Ués. [f. CHANGE v7. + 
Cucnrcn.] One who changes churches ; who holds 
various ecclesiastical preferments in succession. 

1662 Futter IMVorthies, Herts, (1811) 1. 429 (D.) Boso .. 
was a great Change-Church in Rome. 

Changed .t{eindzd), Afi a. [f. Cuancr v. + 
-ED}, Sidney’s form caunged is prob. after It. 
cangiato changed; ef. CANGEANT, It. cangtante 
changing, changcful.] That has undergone change; 
made other than it was; altered. 

1580 SIDNEY Arcadia (1622) 116 You might well sce Isy his 
caunged countenance .. that hee fell the part hee playd. 
r61r Snaks. [iat, 7.1. ii. 381 Your chang’d complexions. 
@1674 Mitton Hor. Ode 1. v. 6 How oft shall he On faith 
and changed gods complain. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 
IV, 187 Changed opinions will bring change of feelings. 

Changeful (t{a-ndzful), 2. [f. Cuanex 54. + 
-FUL.] Full of change, greatly given to change ; 
changing, variable, inconstant. (Chiefly poetic. 

1606 Suaks. 7. & Cr. iv. iv. 99 When we will tempt the 
frailtie of our powers, Presuming on their changefull po- 
tencie, 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 565 The changeful 
Temper of the Skies. a@1704 T. Brown Sat. agst. Wom. 
Wks. 1730 I. 55 Woman, that various and that changeful 
thing. 1798 SouTHEy 70 @ Friend, §¢., The changeful 
April day. 1832 Kuste Chr. Vear., 6th Sund. aft. Epiph., 
The changeful year. 

Hence Cha‘ngefully ad/v., Cha'ngefulness. 

1857 J. Lawrence Guy Lroingst. x, ‘Che gleams from the 
great burning logs lighted up. .the polished walnut panels so 
changefully, 1777 Bosweit Yoknson 11. 582, I complained 
ofa wretched changefulness, so that [ could not preserve... 
the same views. 1853 Rosertson Serni. Ser. 1. xvii. 227 
A day was coming when .. this sad world was to put off for 
ever its changefulness. 

Cha'nge-house. Sv. [f Cuancr sh.+Hovse.] 
“A small inn or alehouse’ (Jam.). (Perhaps 
originally a wayside inn at which horses were or 
might be changed; in which sense it sometimes 


remains as a proper name on the old coach-roads.) 

¢ 1620 Z. Bovp Zion's Flowers (185572 When men see the 
Ivy bush hang out, They knowe the change-house. 1700 
Sin A. Batrour Lett. 52 Jam.) A little kind of chainge- 
house... that provides meat for men and horses. 181 
Scotr av. xi, The guests had left their horses at the casi 
inn, or change-house, as it wascalled, of the village, 1848 
Croveu Bothéie vi. 78 These .. Went by the lochside along 
to the changehouse near in the clachan. 

Changeless (t{#!'ndglés), @. [f. Cuancr sd. + 
-LEss. Not in Bailey or Johnson.)] Without 
change, unchanging, immutable. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia u. 215 Thus fér each change my 
changelesse heart I fortifie. 1592 Warner 4/5. Eng. Vu. 
xxxvii. (R.) Vnto the cuckooe. she Adjudg’d a spring-time’s 
changelesnote. 1636 Hratey Epictetus’ Man, 101 O change 
lesse fate, direct mee to the end. a 1700 SuerrieLp (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Letter fr. Sea, As changeless as my mind. 1847 
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M. Bowry in 4. Praise 438 Free and changeless is His 
favour. 1875 Mansinc Wession Hl. Ghost iv. 101 God alone 
is changeless. 

Ifence Cha-ngelessly a/v., Changelessness. 

1808 J. Wenster Nat. PArlos. in Kducation UL. No. 6. 
560 The Chinese idea of the Infinite was that of changeless- 
ness. 1840 GLapstone Ch. Princ. 7 Vhe changetessness .. 
of the church in the fundamental truths of the Gospel. 

Changeling (t/erndglin), 5d. (@.) Also 6 
ehaunge-. [f. CHANGE v. + -LiNG, dim. snffix.] 

A. sh. 

1. One given to change; a fickle or inconstant 
person ; a waverer, tumcoat, renegade. arch. 

1ssg I. Hawkes in Foxe A. & JV. (1631) LID. x1. 263/2, 1 
am no changeling, nor none will be. 1596 SuaKs. 1 f/evt, 
IV, v.i. 76 Fickle Changelings, and re Discontents. 
1651 Hower Fence 45 Which have their being under that 
changeling the Moon. 1682 Bunyan f/ely Har 42 They 
would never be Changlings, nor forsake their old Lord for 
anew. 1759 Rosertson first. Scotd. 1. v1. 459 Darnley was 
such a changeling. 1807 Sir R. Witson Frué. 28 June in 
J.ife +1862) LL. 286 England has nonght to fear from such 
changelings. . 

2. A person or thing (surreptitiously) put in ex- 
change for another. 4% Ods. exe. as in 3.) 

1s6 ‘I’. Norton Cadsin’s Inst. w. 13 They put a stink- 
yng harlot in place of the holy spouse of Christe. That 
this pultyng in of a changelyng should not deceine vs, etc. 
1602 Suaks. //am, v. iis 53, 1,. Folded the Writ vp in forme 
of the other. .plac’t it safely, The changeling neuer knowne. 
1640 Br. Hani. Episc, W. xx. 204 It is not St. Ambrose .. 
but a changling in his clothes. 1830 Scott Pemonol. vi. 
173 Who tive as changelings ever since, For love of your 
domains. . 

8. spec. A child secretly stibstituted for another 
in infancy ; esf. a child fusnally stupid or ugly 
supposed to have been left by fairies in exchange 
for one stolen. (In quot. 1390 applicd to the 
child taken, not to that left.) 

1584 R. Scot /scen. Witcher, vw xv. 122 They have so 
fraied us with..elves, hags .. changlings, incubus, Robin 
goodfellow .. and snch other bugs, that we are afraid of 
our own shadowes. 1gg0 Suaks. Jids. AV ui. 23. 1596 
Spenser /. Q. 1. x. 65 Such, men do chaungelings call, so 
chaung‘d by Faeries theft. 1664 1]. Mon JZyst. Jig. Vill. 
24 ‘Lo steal a Prince ont of his cradte, and leave a Change- 
ling in the room. 19726 Gay faédes 1. ili. 14 Your precious 
babe is hence convey"d, And in its place a changeling laid. 
1840 Aixsworin Power of L. 370 Yes! Tama changeling. 

Pransf and fig. 1818 Suriaay Kew, {slau w. i, That great 
tower..A changeling of man’s art, nursed amid nature's 
brood. 1855 Macaunay //tst. Hag. 1V. 530 The smatt pox 
was always present. .turning the babe into a changeling at 
which the mother shuddered. 

attrib. 1590 Suaks. Mids. Nou. i. 120, Ido bnt beg a 
Jittle changeling hoy, To be any Ilenchiman. 1825 T. C. 
Croker fairy Leg. $. Irel. 49 note, A strong similarity in 
the traits of changeling character. ‘ 

4. A half-witted person. idiot, imbecile. arch. 

1642 Funver [oly 4 Prof. Stun xii. 182 A Changeling 
.. is not one child changed for another, but one child on a 
sudden much changed from it-self. 1667 Perrys Diary 
28 Dec., To think how ill she do any serious part... just 
like a fool or changeling. 1845 H. Rocrrs #ss. (1874) 1. 
iii. 100 The giant becomes a dwarf—the genius a helpless 
changeling. ; 7 

+5, The rhetorical figure Z7y/allage. Obs, 

1589 Puttexnam Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 182 Hipallage or ihe 
Changeling .. as, he that should say, for tell me troth and 
lie not, lie me troth and tell not. 

+B. as adj. (attrib, use of 1). Changeable, 
variable, inconstant. Os. 

1646 Boyte Hi“ks. I. 20 Some are so studiously changlin 
in that particular. 1691 Vew Disc. Old Intreague Introd. 
4 Crouds of Thoughtless Mob with Changeling Praise. 
17oz Rowe Tamer. 1. ii. 606 Curse on that Changeling 
Deity of Fools [Fortune]. 

Changement (tfé'ndzmént). rare. [ak 
changement changing, change: sec CHANGE v. and 
-MENT.] Change, altcration, variation. 

1584 Mecvin Let. in Tytler Hist. Scot?. (1864) 1V. 80 An 
appearance of changement of mind in him. 1677 GALE 
Crt. Gentiles TL iu. 208 ‘The most notable changement 
which happencd in Religion. 1801 Srautr Sports & Past. 
ul. i.57 Arrows, of different weights .. according to the dif- 
ferent changements made in the dislance of the ground. 


Changer (t{?'ndgaz\. Forms: 4ehaungeour, 
changeour, 4-6 chaunger, 5 ehawniore, ehaun- 
gere, 6- changer. [ME. changeour, a. ‘OF. 
changeor (mod. F. changer) :—late L. type *cambi- 
Gtér-em but prob. often directly f. CHANGE.) | 

1, One who, or that which, changes anything ; 


see CHANGE v. I, 6. s : 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vi. xvi. (1495) 325 The 
mone is chaunger of the ayre. 1562 J. Heywoop Prow. & 
Epigr. (1867) 52 Though chaunge be no robbry .. Yet shalt 
that chaunge rob the chaunger of his wit. 1677 Gace Crt. 
Gentiles I. wv. 264 The same thing cannot be the changer 
and changed. 1854 W. WaterwortH Anglicanism 84 
Reformers .. and changers in matters of religion. 188 P. 
Brooks Candie of Lord 192 Christ, the changer of hearts. 
+2. One who changes moncy, a money-changer. 
©1340 Cursor M, 14732 (Trin.) pe chaungeours [Cof?. Gott. 
moneurs ; Fairf moneyers] for pat gilt Her bordes [iesus] 
ouer kest. 138¢ Wycutr Jfaz?. xxi. 12 He turnyde vpsa- 
doun the bordis of chaungeris. 1474 Caxtox Chesse im. iv. 
(1860) 8b, ‘The chaungers, and they that lene money. 3621 
Biste Yokn ii. 14 Found in the Temple .. the changers of 
money, sitting..Powred out the changers money. 
3. One who changes or varies; an inconstant 


person. rare, 


CHANGING. 


@ 1605 Montcomerie Sonn. 1xx,To be thy chiftanes changers 
ay thou chuisis. 1611 Biste Prov. xxiv. 21 Medle not with 
them that are giuen to change [szarg. Heb. changers]. 

4, Sc. One who keeps a CHANGE-NOUSE. 

1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. u. v. 177 foot-n In 1673 the 
Council of Paisley .. ordain that changers selling drink to 
scholars shall pay £ 10. 

Changing (t{Z'ndgin), v4/. 5.1 [f. CuancEv. 
+-1nG lL] The action of the verb CHANGE. 

1. The action of substituting onc thing for another, 
or of giving and receiving reciprocally; exchange. 

3340 Hampoe Pr, Conse. 1532 Many men se ofte chaung- 
yng Of sere maners of gys of clethyng. ¢ 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 71 Chawngynge or yeuynge oone thinge for a- 
nothere, casdium. 1513-75 Diurn, Occurr, (1833) 18 For 
confirmatioun of peace and changeing of seillis. 1548 
Uoatt, etc. Hrasm. Paraph. 76 b, A choppyng and 
chaungeyng_of benefites one for an other. 1588 SiHAks. 
LL. Lv. ii, 137 Change your Fauours too.. But in this 
changing, What is your intent? 1611 Bise Pref.g Neither 
was there this chopping and changing in the more ancient 
times onely. : : : 

+b. concr. A thing given in exchange. Ods. rare. 

138. Wyreiir Serm, Ix. Whs. 1. 184 What chaunginge 
shal a man 3yve for his soule. : y 

2. The action of making a thing othcr than it 


was; alteration. 

aiz2g Auc. R. 6 peos riwle.. is euer on, & schal beon, 
widute monglunge & widute chaungunge. 138. Wyc.ir 
Sel. IVks. 11. 182 For chawngynge of Cristis ordynaunce. 
1§26 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 271 Notable alteracyon 
or chaungynge of the partes. 1714 Manorvitte sad, Bees 
(725) I, 133 So many various shiftings and changings of 
modes. 1866 SHarre New Jest. Pref., Whe Translator. .has 
made no change for changing’s sake. 

+b. A/us. Variation ; modulation; = CHANGE 
sb, 4c. Obs. 

1633 Fretcner Pisce. Eel. vu. xix, Change when you sing, 
muses delight in changing. 1669 Puxn Vo Cross xix. § 31 
The Musick was simple, without Art of Changings. 

3. The action of becoming other than it was; 
change, alteration, variation. 

¢1330 Ayag of ars 871 in Ritson Metr. Kom. Il. 192 
Bichaungynge of his hewe. 1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De 2. 
R. xu. x, Pe rauen hab foure and sixty chaungynges of 
voyse. 1414 Bramfron Penit. Ps. ci. 38 There is no chang. 
yng foundyn in the. 1535 CoveroaLe /sa. iii. g The 
chaunginge of their countenaunce bewrayeth them. 1659 
C. Noste Moderate sinsw. [nunod, Queries 6 A person 

given to vacillations and changings. 

+b. Of the moon; =CuancE sé, 5. Obs. 

1486 Bh. St. Albans C vj, Take honyat the chaungyng of 
the moon. 1611 Baste Eccéus. xliii. 8 ‘The moneth is called 
after her name, encreasing wonderfully in her changing. 

A. attrib. in various senses ; sce the vb. 

1878 Grove Dict. Mus. 1.75 The appoggiatura .. in, the 
latter case. .is. sometimes called ‘transient ’ or ‘changing * 
note. 1883 J. Parker Syne Ch. 200 The grave iy not a 

goal, itis but achanging-place. 1884 Health Exhib, Catal. 
130/1 Plan..of Dry or Changing House where miners 
ehanee their clothes. 

Changing, //.¢. [fas pree.+-1NG?.] | 

1. That changes (/vér.) ; undergoing alteration ; 
varying, inconstant ; that changes colour, 

cigag EE. Addit. P. 1. 1588 Suche a chaungande 
chatince. 1340 Ayend. 104 Alle Sire binges byep chonginde. 
1583 BaBincton Comuancdnt.v.(1637) 42 Sotimesare changed 
to and fro, and chaunging times have chaunged us too. 1633 
VP. Fretcuer Purple (si... xxxvii, Every changing scene. 
1660 Bovie Seraph. Love § xxv. (1700) 152 The changing 
necks of Doves, 1880 M. Conuixs 7A. 02 Garden 1. 216 
The sea..always changing, yet unchangeable. A/od. A 
changing-coloured silk. ’ : 

2. That changes (¢rans.) ; causing alteration. 

1go7 Hearne Collect. 27 Sept. II. 53 ‘Time changing, 
sneaking People. 1809 CampakL. Gerfrude u. xxi, The 
changing hand of time. 

Changing, vé/. 56.2; see CHANG v. 

Chanh, var. Cane a. 06s. foolish. 

Chanily, obs. form of CuaNNELLY, gravelly. 

+Chank, sé.! Os. Shortencd form of CHANCRE. 

1586 Lupron Thous. Notable Th. (N.) Of a marvellous 
virtue against blearedness of the eyes, chanks, and burning. 

Chank (tfenk), 5.2 [a. Hindi gankh :—Skr. 
chankha: cf. Py. chanco, changuo.| ‘ A large kind 
of shell ( 7erbinella rapa) prized by the Hindus, and 
used by them for offcring libations, as a horn to 
blow at the temples, and for cutting into armlets 
and other ornaments. It is found especially in the 
Gulf of Manaar’ (Col. Yule). 

1698 Frver Ace. £. India & P. 32a (Y.) There are others 
they call Chanquo; the shells of which are the Mother of 
Pearl. 1727 A. HWamitton New Acc, E. Ind. 1. 131 (Y.) 
Chonk, a Shell-fish in shape of a Periwinkle, but as large 
as a Man's Arm above the Elbow. 3798 T. Maurice //i- 
dostan ww. tii. (1820) 11. 276 Norarmed himself with anyother 
vane than the sacred chank. 1863 C. R. Marknam in 
Intell. Observ. WW, 420 Large conch shells called chanks, 

2. Comb, and attrib.,as chank-bed, -fishery, -shell, 

1833 Hr. Martingau Cinn. § Pearis i, 1 The chank beds 
that enrich the north-west coast of the island. 184§ Stoc- 
quever S/andbk. Brit, Fndia (1854) 372 ‘The chank and 
pearl fisheries. 1859 Tennent Ceylon 471 Chank-shells 
contributed to swell the din. 

+Chank, v. Ods. App. a variant of Cuanr, 
or a word representing a similar action. 

3565 Gotpine Ovid's Met. vin, (1593) 206 Ramping up the 
grasse Witb uglie nailes and chanking it. 1610 Marknan 
Master, 1. xit. 34 His tongue could not well part from the 
soofe without a fire of chanking. 
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Chanker, obs. form of CHANCRE. 

Chanler, obs. and Sc. form of CHANDLER. 

Channel (tfa-nél), 56.1 Forms: 3-7 chanel, 
4 chanelle, 4-7 chanell, (6 chenell), 6-7 
channell,6—channel. [ME.chanel,a.OF¥. chanel, 
‘old form of canal’ (Littré):—L. candl-em; see 
CANAL, which also comparc for the senses.] 

I. A channel of running water, or the like. 

1. The hollow bed of running waters; also, the 
bed of the sea or other body of water. 

a@1300 Cursor AM. 22563 Of bir chanel pe see sal rise. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu iii. (1495) 442 Somtyme 
by grete reyne .. the water in a ryuer arysith and passith 
the chanel and brymmes. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 7 
That riuer..leueth ofte the chanel. 1963 M/irr. Mag., Hast- 
ings xlii, Flye from thy chanell Thames, 1692 BENTLEY 
Boyle Lect. i%. 130 The Chanels of Rivers [will be] corroded 
by the Streams. 1698 Kewe Fxam. The. Earth (1734) 129 
They would fill the great Channel of the Ocean if it were 
empty. 1703 MauNDRELL Fourn. Ferus. (1732) 19 A River, 
or rather a Channel of a River, for it was now almost dry. 
1789 Burns Mary in Heaven, As streams their channels 
deeper wear. 1880 Haucuton PAys. Geog. v. 226 The water 
in the second and third channels a.. quicker flow than 
in the main channel. 

+2. A rivulet, a stream. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 422/1 They came to a ruysel or 
chanel. ¢1§35 Dewrs futrod. Fr. in Paisgr. 916 The 
broke or chenell, 4 ruisscau. 1586 R. Scot Hotinshed in 
Thynne's Animadv, (1865) App. 87 When the flood came, the 
chanell did so suddenlie swell. @1656 Be, Hatt Occas. 
Medit. (1851) 24 Many drops fill the channels; and man 
channels swell up the toe 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. ree 
‘The Navigation of the Fleet Chanel. — 

8. An artificial course for running water or any 
liquid. a, The watercourse in a street or by a 
roadway, the gutter ; see esp. quot. 1876; =CaNab 
2a, KENNEL $6.2 Still common locally. 

[Karlicr exainples under form Canat, q.v.] 

c1ggo Hromp. Parv. Chanelle of a strete, cavadlis, 
aguagiit. 1579 Lyty Eupkues 38 Dronken sottes wal- 
lowing..in every channel, 1628 Be. Hau. Quo Vadts? § 20 
Euery obscure foleday takes the wall of it, and thrusts it 
into the channell. 1726 Vansrucn Journ. London iu. i, 
Overturned in the channel as we were going to the play- 
house. 1876 Gwitt Encycl. Archit. Gloss. Channet, a long 
gutter sunk below the surface of a body, as in a street. 
1882 Haruwevt-Pintups One. Life Shaks, (ed, 2) 18 House 
slops were recklessly thrown into ill-kept channels that 
lined the sides of unmetalled roads. attrid. 1399 MARSTON 
Sco. Villanie \. iii. 185 Scraping base channell roguerie. 

b. Founding. A trough to conduct melted 
mnctal to the pig-bed or mould. 

4. Geog. A (comparatively) narrow piece of 
watcr, wider than a mere ‘strait’, connecting two 
larger pieces, usually seas. Zhe Channel: spec. the 
English Channel (Fr, /a Manche). . A navigable 
passage between shallows in an estuary etc.: €. g. 
the Thomas Channel, Queen’s Channel, South 
Channel, at the mouth of the Thames. 

1553 Even Treat. New Ind, (Arb.) 22 The sea in certaine 
chanels is of such heigth and depth, that no anker may 
come‘to the bottome. 1593 SHAK». 2 /fen. V4, w.i.114, Lgo 
of Message from the Queene to France: I charge thee waft 
me safely crosse the Channell. 1727 Swart fit. Horace 
Wks. 1755 LI. tt. 48 Cou'd I but live on this side Trent, 
Nor cross the channel twice a year. 1786 Watson PAilip 
FFF (1839) IIL. 117 The island [in the Rhine). .is separated 
by a narrow channel from the town. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
Nat, x. (1852) 217 This [Beagle] Channel which was dis- 
covered by Capt. Fitz Roy during the last voyage. 1874 
Buackie Sel/-Cult. 89 Our Bay eltic neighbours across 
the Channel. Afod, Wreck in St. George’s channel. 

+ 5. An artificial waterway for boats; = CANAL. 

1612 Drayton Poly-o/b. xxvi. (1748) 369 And her a chan- 
nell call because she is so slow. 1644 eee Diary (1871) 
159 ‘The Channells [at Venice] which answer to our streetes, 
1683 Weekly Mem. Ingen, 30 The Chanel of Languedoc. 

6. A tube or tubular passage, natural or artificial, 
usually for liquids or fluids. (Now usually less 
technical than CANAL.) 

1387 Trevisa /Jigden (Rolls) V. 3 A greet pestilence of 
euel in pe chanelles of men at be neper ende. 1578 TimmE 
Calvin on Gen. 199 Certain chanels or veins of the earth. 
1664 Power £xp. Philos. 1. 4 Vhe Stings in all Bees are hol- 
low. .so that when they prick the flesh, they doalso, through 
that channel, transfuse the poyson into it. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn, Ductus Pancreaticus, is a little Channel, 
which nrises from the Pancreas or sweet-bread, running all 
rlong the middle of it. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. v. (1879) 96 
The poison channel in its [a snake's] fangs. 1854 RoNacns 
& Ricuarpson Chem, Technol. 1. 266 &, a door for the 
introduction of coke through the channel /. 1875 Bennetr 
& Dyer tr. Sacks’ Bot. u. v. 498 The style.. may be 
penetrated by a channel consisting of a narrow elongation 
of the cavity of the ovary. 1878 Huxiey /Aysiogr. 189 A 
channel through which heated matter is erupted from below. 

b. Avining. An air conduit or pipe in a minc. 


II. LE: from I. 

7. (from 1.) Course in which anything moves 
onward ; linc of action, thought, etc. 

[1600 Haxiuyt Voy. (810) IIL, 521 Certaine.. Moun- 
taines, through which this River passeth with a streight 
channel.) 163: Hevwoop London's Jus Ion. Wks. 1874 
IV. 271 Keepe the even Channell, and be neither swayde, 
To the right hand nor left. ¢1680 Beverioce Serm. (1729) 
II. 518 Their affections so turned into their proper chanels. 
1727 Swirt What in Lond. Wks. 1755 111.1. 190 The world 
went on in the old channel. 1779 J. Moor View Soc. Fr. 
(1789) I. xxix. 249 The conversation happening to turn into 
this channel, 1857 Livincstose 7rav. li. 34 Turning [his] 


CHANNEL. 
abilities .. into that channel in which be was most likely to 


excel. 

8. That through which information, news, trade, 
or the like passes; a medium of transmission, 
convcyance, or communication ; means, agency. 

1637 LaTiMER Serm. bef. Convoc. 6 A foule filthy chanel of 
all miscbiefes. 12684 T. Burnet 7A. Zarth 11.174 Another 
chanel wherein this doctrine is traditionally deriv’d from 
St. John. 1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade Introd. 12 The 
Preservation of the great Channels of Trade. 1748 Hart- 
Ley Obserz. Afan 1. § 1.320 A pure Chanel of Convey- 
ance for Truth. 1785 Rew /nt, Powers 277 Knowledge... 
comes by another channel. 1793 T. Jerrerson W7it.(1859) 
1V.98, [ inquired of him tbe channel of his information. 
1848 Mint Pod, Econ. 11. 194 No new... channel for invest- 
ment has been opened. 1863 Kinctaxe Crimea (1876) I. 
xi, 166 He sought it. through the legitimate channel. 1875 
H. E. Manninc Mission H. Ghost i. 15 Channels of grace. 

IIL. transferred variously. 

9. A lengthened groove or furrow on any surface ; 
spec.in Arch. a fluting of a column; in Masons’ 
work, a long groove or furrow cut in the line 
along which a stone is to be split. 

1682 WHELER Journ. Greece 1. 48 (Pillars with) their 
FustS cut into Angles, about the breadth of an usual 
Channel. 1753 Hocartu Anal. Beauty xii. 174 Observe 
the cavetto, or channel, in a cornice. 1850 Lerten tr. Afal- 
ler’s Anc. Art § 277 The external surface of the column 
is..divided .. into mere channels or flutings. 186: Miss 
Pratt Flower. Pi, 11,2 Each carpel is marked by five 
vertical oe .these ridges..are separated by channels. 

b. In the Afanege: see quot; Naw. the rope 
track in a tackle-block; Shoe-making: see quot. 

1753 Cuamaers Cycl. S. “tpn Channel, in the manege, is 
used for that concavity in the middle of the lower jaw of a 
horse, where the tongue lies. 1874 //arfer's Mag. 26 Sept. 
802 (Hoppe) She wore English channel shoes. 1874 Les/ie's 
Hlust, Newspr. 10 Oct. 74 (Hoppe) What are English 
channel-shoes? Sewed shoes have the seam that unites 
the sole and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole.. As 
it ae be cut in thin poor leather, it indicates a good 
article. 

+10. The neck ; the throat. (An ancient sense 
in the parallel form cane/; sce CANNEL 5, and cf. 
CANNEL-BONE, CHANNEL-BONE. Obs. 

9c 1480 Carcrave St. Kath.97 Thei wil breke my chaneles 
and my throte. 1g90 MarLowe 2nd Pt. Tamburl. 1. iii. 102, 
I will strike And cleave him to the channel with my sword. 

ll. Sc. Gravel. [being the material of which 
the channel or bed of a river is composed.] 

1743 MaxweLt Trans. Soc. Fniprov. Agric, 109 (Jam.) 
Having only sand and channel below it. 

12. attrib. and Comd., as channel-bed (=sense 1), 
channel-tile, -way ; (sense 4) channel fleel, steamer, 
tunnel, etc.; channel-bill, an Australian bird, 
Scythrops Nove Hollandix ; + channel-dirt, mud 
from the gutter (sec 3 a); tchannel-raker, a 
scavenger, a low mean fellow; =Aennel-raker ; 
channel-shoe (see 9b); channel-stone, (@.) a 
stonc used in paving guttcrs; (4.) (-stane), a stonc 
used in the game of curling (Sc.); +-channel- 
water, gutter-water, Sce also CHANNEL-BONE, 

1848 AyToun Danube & Eur. 12 Glorious tokens do I 
bring thee From my distant *channel-bed. 1688 SuaDweLt 
Sqr. Alsatia v.92 A lather made of ‘channel dirt. 1888 
Standard 14 Ave. 3 Ofhis *Channel journeys, two were to 
France, one to Holland. 1563 Foxe A. 4 Af. (1596) 17/2 
Neitherdooth the popes monarchie lacke his *chanelrakers, 
etc. 1789 Davinson Seasons 158(fam.) The *channelstane, 
The bracing engine of a Scottish arm. ig Accts. 
St. Andrew's East Cheap in Brit. Mag. XXX1. 396 For 
*chanel-stone, pauying-stone, etc. 1875 Gren Pudi. Health 
Acé 1. (1878) 153 Channel stones. 1851 Turner Dom. 
Arthit. V1, Introd. 28 *Channel-tiles, 1888 Standard 14 
Aug. 3 The ig TS of a *Channel trip were brighter for 
the rest [of the passengers]. 190 Martowe Zac. /1, v. iii. 
a7 Here's “channel water. 1856 Kane drct. Expl. II. vi. 
68 To look for ice-cracks in the level *channel-way. 

Channel, 4.2 Aaut. [corruption of Cuain- 
WALE; cf. grenqwale (gu’nél). : 

1. One of the broad thick planks projecting 
horizontally from the stipe side, nearly abreast of 
the masts. They are distinguished as the fore, 
main, and mizen channcls. 

1769 Farconer Dict. Marine (1789); Channels, or Chain- 
Wales of a ship. 1805 in Nicolas pis Nelson (1846) VII. 
207 note, There being a great swell, she damaged the main 
channels. 1829 Marrvat F. Aliddmay xi, | took my station 
in the fore-channels. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 105 
Our unusually large cargo .. brought the ship channels 
down into the water. 

2. Cond. as channel-board = channel; chan- 
nel-bolt, a long bolt passing through all the 
planks, and connecting the channel with the side ; 
channel-plate = CHAIN-PLATE ; ehannel-wale, 
one of the ‘strakcs worked between the gun-deck 
and the upper deek ports of large ships ; also, the 
outside plank which receives the bolts of the chain- 
plates’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.). 

1808 Afarine Pocket. Dict., Channel-wale, préceinte supe- 
ricure. ¢1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 105 Chaunet-wates, 
three or four thick strakes. .for the purpose of strengthening 
the topside. 7 

Channel (tfenél), v.  [f Coannen 56.1] 

1. trans. To form channels in; to wear or cut 
into channels; to furrow, groove, flute. 

1595 Suaxs. 1 /Jen, /V,1. 1.7 No more shall trenching 
Warre channell her fields. 1644 Evenyn AJem. (1857) 1.127 


CHANNEL-BONE, 


Four wreathed columns, partly channelled. 1781 Cowrer 
Truth 174 Vhe streaming tears Channel her cheeks. 1865 
Geikit Scen. & Geol. Scotl. vi. 116 Weathery slopes chan- 
nelled with brooks. ee eae: Introd. 190 
The sides of the mandible deeply channelled witb nostrils. 

b. spec. To provide (a street) with a channel 
or gutter for the conveyance of surface-water, 

1875 Gien Public Health Act w. (ed. 9) 144 Tbe Urban 
Authority shall.. cause all such streets to be levelled, 
paved, metalled, flagged, channelled, altered, and repaired. 

2. To excavate or cut out as a channel. 

1816 Monthly Rev. UXXXI. 246 That vast aqueduct .. 
was then channeled by Sir Hugh Middicton. 1862 D. 
Wison Prek, Afan iii. (1865) 43 The Ashley River has 
channeled for itself a course through the eocene and post- 
pliocene formations of South Carolina, 1871 Sies Charac. 
i. (1876) 16 ‘The strong man and the waterfall’ says the 
proverb ‘channel their own path.” 

3. To convey throngh (or as through) a channel. 

1648 Power in Sir T. Browne's Wks. (1852) IIT. 485 The 
urine is channelled all along, with the blood, through 
almost all the parenchymata of the body. 1657 R. Car- 
PENTER Astrol. proved harmless 1 We know not the mys- 
terious.. Things of God, but as they bave been channel’d 
to us by God himself in divine Revelation. 1837 NewmMAN 
Par. Serm. (ed. 2) 111, xiv. 213 Gifts of mind .. are .. chan- 
nelled out to the many through the few. 

+4, intr. To pass by (or as by) a channel. Ods. 

1664 Power Exp, Philos, 1.°38 If you observe her [the 
great Black Snail],.you shall see a little stream of clouds, 
channel up her belly from her tail to her head. 

+Channel-bone. Ols. =CANNEL-BONE 2, the 
collar-bone, clavicle. 

1577 Hotinsuep Chron. III. 805/1 Doublets of crimsin 
velvet, voided low on the backe, and before to the chanell 
bone. 1891 Soliman & Pers.1, | have broken. my channel. 
bone. ¢x6xx1 Cuarman //iad xvn. 266. 1621 AiNswoRTII 
Annot. Pentat, Lev. i. (1639) 6 The Cane (or chanell bone) 
of the shoulder, 1704 J. Harris Lex. Jechn., Deltoides.. 
proceeds from the Giavicdis or Channel-Bone, 

Channel coal: see CannxeL s0,.% c. 

+Channelet. Ods. vonce-wd. [f. CHANNEL 
sb.14-E7 dim. suffix. Cf. mod.F. chanelette, in 
technical use.] A little or tiny channel. 

16g0 Futter Prsgak iv, v. 82 Some onely counted the 
grand and solemn ostiaries of Nilus..whiles others cast all 
his chanelets (rather cuts than courses) into the number. 

Channelled, -eled (tfancld), g/. 2. [f. 
CHANNEL 56.1 and v. +-ED.] 

1. Having channels or grooves; furrowed, 
grooved, fluted; having a (street) channel or gutter; 
in Bot. = CANALICULATE. 

1867 Drant Horace (fist, xv. E.vj, The siluer channeld 
sande. 1697 Potter Axtig. Greece 1. viii. (1715) 3r Tonick 
Pillars Channelled. 1703 MAUNDRELL Yourn, Ferus. (1732) 
137 Two fine channel'd Pillars. 1725 ‘BRapLey Fas. Dict. 
IL. s.v. Plaztaiz, The Stems .. about a Foot high, are 
ane gious and channelled. 1794 Wotcort (P. Pindar) /’ath. 
Odes Wks. IIT. 382 Griev’d at thy channell’d cheek, and 
hoary hair. 1877-84 F. E. Hutme Wild /7. Introd. 8 
Leaves long, linear, channelled. ‘ 

2. Directed or conveyed along a channel ; formed 
with a channel. /#¢, and ig. 

1996 Monthly Mag. 11. 489 Now flows along Music.. For 
so the master will’d To lead its channel’d course. 1804 
Ann, Rev, 11. 259 Something more..than had already 
reached us through the channeled courses of intelligence. 
1851 Mrs. BrowninG Casa Guidi Wind. 56 The deep look 
which shall drain Suffused thought into channelled enter- 
prise, 

i Situated in, or surronnded by, a channel. 

17995 Coteripcr Ode to Sara vii, Dark reddening from 
the channelled Isle [#o¢e, The Holmes, on the Bristol 
Channel] The watchfire..Twinkles, 

"| “Half channelled over = half seas over, half 
drunk. 

2709 Hearne Coll, 10 Nov, (Oxf. Hist, Soc.) II. 304 One 
w' think he was halfe Channelled over, 

+ Channeller. Obs. rare—*. [f. CHanwen sb.1 
+-ER1!.] A fisherman or mariner in a channel. 

1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea 60b, For them that are 
Channellers or occupiers amongst sandes and banks .. it is 
good for them to sounde the channelles. 


Channelling, -eling, v4/. sd. [f. CHANNEL 
sb. and v. + -1ne 1] 


1. Channelled work; fluting, grooving. 

1580 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong., Caneleure, chamfring, 
chaneling. 1728 R. Morris £ss. Anc. Archit. 51 The 
Channellings ofthe Triglyphs. 1885 C. E.Crapocx Prophet 
Gt, Smoky Mount. vii, A deep gorge.. washed by the wintry 
torrents into divers channelings. 

2, Making of channels ; providing with a ‘chan- 
nel’ or gutter. 

1885 Law Timcs Rep. LI, 619/r The paving and channel- 
ling of the street. attrid. 1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 824/x 
(Marble quarrying]..The channelling process, now familiar 
to mining engineers, was introduced in 1841. 

3. A rude form of curling. (Cf. chanmnel-stone.) 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX, 970 The only approach to the 
game [Curling] made there [in the north of England]. . being 
what is called ‘channelling’, a rude and artless amusement, 
with chance stones from the brook. 

+ Channnellize, v. Obs. xonce-wd. [f. CHAN- 
NEL Sb. + -178.] trans. To convey in a channel, 

form a channel for. 

1609 Davirs Holy Roode 20 (D.) Hi H 
that channellize His ea ie eee, Nerses 

Channelly, -ely, @. Obs. exc, Sc. [f. CHan- 
NEL sb... 11+-¥1.]  Grayelly. 

1615 W, Lawson Orch. § Gard, (1648) 3 Some thinke the 
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Hasell would have a chanily rocke. 1748 Maxwett Trans. 
Soc, Improv. Agric. 91 (Jam.) The soil_being light, sandy, 
and channelly. 1987 Trans, Soc. Arts V.10 Very bad land 
ofachannelly quality. 179: P, Bhacxrorp Perthsh. Statist, 
Ace. III. 207 Grey oats... yield a pretty good crop moe 
our channelly ground, where hardly any other grain will, 

Channelure (tfenéliuz). [variant of Can- 
NELURE after channel.) = CANNELURE, groove, 
fluting. Hence Channelured a. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 468 Round stalkes chanellured and 
fluted. 1823 P. Nicnoison Pract. Butld. 589 Between the 
channelures and the annulets of the Grecian Doric capital. 

Cha:nner, v. Se. (Also fawzer, JAUNDER, q.¥.) 
intr. To mutter, grumble, murmur, fret. 

¢1375 ? Barsour St. Agatha 123 Quhy channeris bu My 
gret ee agane now? 1790 A. WiLson Poems 235 (Jam.) 
Ay channerin’ and daunerin’ In eager search for cole! 
a@1802z Ballad xi.in Child Badlads 1. \xxxia (1885) 239/2 
‘The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, The channerin 
worn doth chide. ao ioe 

Qhannon, chanon, -oun, owne, -un, obs. 
forms of Canon 2, 

+ Chanoper. Ods. A by- 
form of CANOPY. 

1552-3 Juv. Ch. Goods, Stafford 66, ij pere of chanypers 
of brasse. #éfd¢. 67 A chaneper of brasse. /d/d. 68 A holy- 
water stocke of brasse, ij chanopers. - 

Chans/e, Chansell, -er, Chanserie, obs. 
ff. CHANCE, CHANCEL, CHANCERY. 

Chansler, obs, f. CHANCELLOR. 

| Chanson (fanson). [Fr.:-L. cantidn-en 
song, f. cant- ppl. stem of cancre to sing.) A 
song (French, or of France). 

w6oz Suaxs. (ant. u. ii. 438 The first rowe of the Pons 
[edd@. pious] Chanson will shew you more. 1639 G. Dasani. 
Eeelus. xivii.27 Each his Instrnment, His holy Chanzons 
fitted to their String. 1781 T. Warton //ist. Eng. Poctry 
xliv. (1840) III. 12g These [Carols] were festal chansons. 
1826 Disrarii lie. Grey vit. x. 445 Gentle poet, would that 
thou hadst some chanson or courtly compliment. 

| Chansonnette (faisenet). [Fr.; dim. of 
prec.] A little song. 

1813 S. Rocers Yacgueline g2 What time the Miller’s 
maid Colette Sung, while he supped, her chansonette. 1875 
Mrs. Ranvocen liild #/yac. 95 Humming..the refrain of 
one of Lady Tynedale’s chansonnettes. 

Chanss, obs. Sc. f, CHANCE. 

Chant (tfant), sd. Also 8-9 chaunt. [prob. 
a. KF. chant song :—L. caniu-m (4th decl.) singing, 
song; but possibly formed immed. from the vb., 
without reference to the French.\] 

1. A song, melody; singing. fvetic (also in 
rogucs’ cant.). 

1671 Mitton /, R.u. 290 Chant of tuneful birds, 1812 J. 
H. Vaux Flask Dict. Chaunt, a song..'To throw offa rum 
chaunt, is to sing a good sony. 1882 Daily Tel. 19 Oct. 5/2 
To troll his jovial chaunts..in a tavern-parlour. 

2. Afusic, A short melody or phrasc to which the 


Also -eper, -yper. 


Psalms, Canticles, etc., are sung in public worship. 


The essential characteristic of a chant is the long ‘ reciting- 
note’ to which an indefinite number of syllables are sung, 
followed by a rhythmical cadence. ‘I'he modern Anglican 
chant (derived from the old Gregorian) is either single or 
double. A single chant is sung to one verse of a psalm, and 
consists of two strains, of 3 and 4 bars respectively, each be- 
posite with a reciting-note. A doxdle chant has twice the 

ength of a single one, and is sung to two verses. 

1789 Burney Hist. Afus. (ed. 2) 1. i. 280 The Chants or 
Canto Fermo to some of the hymns of the Romish Church, 
1795 Mason Ch. Afus. ii. 156 The accompanied chaunt used 
inthe Psalter. 1867 Macrarren Harmony i. 10 The chant 
peculiar to the Gallican Church. @1876 Newman fist. 
SA. Lav.i. 360 The influence of the Ambrosian chants when 
first introduced at Milan. 1879 Grove Dict. ATus. 1. 337 
Our own chants for the responses after the Creed. 

b. A psalm, canticle, or dirge, so chanted. 

1856 STANLEY Sivai § Pal, xiv. (1858) 467 The solemn 
chants of the Church of Basil and Chrysostom, 1860 ADLER 
Fauriel’s Prov, Poet. viii. 154 Having admitted profane 
songs among the chants of the church. 1882 RossetT1 
Ballads & Sonn. 154 The slain king’s corpse on bier was 
laid With chaunt and requiem-knell. : 

3. A measurcd monotonous song; the musical 
recitation of words. (Used with a vague range of 
meaning between 1 and 2, but usually implying 
something less tuneful than an air or song.) 

181g Moore Laila R. (1824) 300 The minaret-cryer’s 
chaunt of glee. 1827 F. Coorer Prairie II. xii. 198 Raising 
the threatening expressions of their chaunt into louder 
strains. 1833 Ht. Martingau Charmed Seai.3 The exiles 
uplifted one of the patriotic chaunts. 1882 B. Ramsay 

ecoll, Mil, Serv. 1.iv.73 The low monotonous chant of an 
Arab party, 

b. A singing intonation or modulation of the 
voice in speech ; a distinctive intonation. 

1848-35 Macauray /Vist. xvii, His strange face, bis 
strange chant, his immovable hat .. were known all over 
the country, 1876 Gro. Erior D. Deronda xvi, The tutor, 
an able young Scotchman .. answered, with the clear-cut, 
emphatic chant which makes a truth doubly telling in 
Scottish utterance. 

4. slang. (Sec quots.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux lash Dict., Chant, a (person's) name, 
address, or designation ;..a cipber, initials, or mark of any 
kind, on a piece of plate, linen, or other article; anything 
so marked is said to be chanted... an advertisement in a 
newspaper or hand-bill, etc. 1824 Compl. Hist. Murd. 
Mv, Weare 258 ‘We may as well Iook and see if there is 
any chaunt about tbe money,’—and examined the four 
notes, but there were no marks upon them. 


CHANTAGE. 


Chant (tfant), v Forms: 4-5 chaunte(n, 
5-9 chaunt, 5 chawnt, 6- chant. [a. F. chante-r 
to sing :—L. cantdre, freq. of can-cre to sing. The 
frequentative force had disappeared already in 
Latin, and in Romanic canéare took the place 
entirely of L. canere.] 

1. zztr. To sing, warble. arch. or poet. 

61386 Cuaucer Afiller's T. 181 Herestow nat Absolon 
That chaunteth thus vnder oure boures wal. 1611 Bisir 
Amos vi. 5 ‘That chaunt [Coverp. synge] to the sound of the 
Viole. 1613 R.C. Tadle Alph. (ed. 3), Chaunt, sing. 1790 
Cowrer Odyss, x, 281 And at her task So sweetly chaunts, 
1847 Tennyson Princ. 1. 182 Sirens .. such As chanted on 
the blanching bones of men. 

fig. 1857 Kuskin Pol. Econ. Art 99 Bid ..the sea winds 
chaunt in the galleries, 

b. of birds. 

1549 Compl. Scot. 39 The grene serene sang sucit, quhen 
the yold spynk chantit. 1589 Gremnx Afenaphon (Arb.) 23 
‘The birdes that chaunted on their braunches. 1797 Bewick 
Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 194 ‘The only bird which chaunts on 
the wing, 1830 ‘Tennyson Jet's Mind 22 In the heart 
of the garden the merry bird chants. 

ce. éransf. of other animals ; sfec. of hounds. 

1573 Tusser //1s. (1878) 42 Keepe hog | aduise thee from 
medow and core .. If dog set him chaunting he doth thee 
no wrong. 1846 E. Jesse Anecd. Dogs 268 ‘Good hounds’ 
asan old writer observes ‘ will come chanting and trail along 
by the river side” 1882 Suortuouse. %. Juglesant (ed. 2) 
I. ii. 43 ‘he hounds came trailing and chanting along by 
the river-side. : 

2. ¢rans. To sing, utter musically. (Often with 
notion of ‘ prolonged or drawling intonation ’, due 
to influence of sense 4.) Chiefly poetical. 

1588 SHAKS. 77. A.u. iiie12, 1595 — John v. vii. 22 This 
pale faint Swan, Who chaunts a dolefull hyinne to his owne 
death. 1704 Pore Pasforals, Summ. 79 Your praise the 
birds shall chant in ev'ry grove. 1812 J. Witson /s/e of 
Palins 1v.791 When she ‘chants her evening hymn. 1832 
Hr. Martinuau /reland i, ‘The sea.. whose hoarse music 
is chaunted day and night. 1842 ‘ENNyson /'vef's Song 6 
He.. chanted a melody loud and sweet. 

3. ‘To sing of, celebrate in song. oct. 

1583 Sraxvucrst “A veis1. Arb.) 17 Manhod and garbroyls 
I chaunt, and martial horror, 1606 20d Pt. Retzarne SP. 
Parnass. ¥. iv.(Atb.) 70 Weel chant our woes vpon an oaten 
reede. ¢ 2750 SUENSTONE Levy xviil. 48 Phe soft shepherd 
..Chants his prond mistress to his hoarse guitar. — HAs. 
(17641 1. 49 Poets, not inglorious, chaunt their loves. | 

4. Music. ‘Yo recite musically, intone; to sing 
toa chant, as the Psalms, ete, in public worship 
(see CHANT sé, 2°. a. inir. 

c14go Promp. Parv, 71 Chawnten, discanto, orgautso. 
1796 Scott Chase xii, With pious fools go chant and pray. 
1884 F. M. Crawrorp Hom. Singer i. 24 The priests and 
canons chant, 

b. ¢rans. (In first quot, ? to drawl ont.) 

1526 Piler. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 158 Not skyppyng ony 
worde, not chauntyng nor brekyng your notes, 1570 Levins 
Manip. 24 To chant, cantillare, 1706 A. Beprorp Temple 
Dlus. iti. 68 ‘The Jews,.do not Read, bnt Chant out the 
Hebrew Text. 1835 Witus Pexciflings 1. xv. 114 A short 
service was then chaunted 1880 Grove /ct. Alis. I. 336 
‘The ‘Common Tunes’ for chanting the Psalter. 

5. fig. To talk or repeat a statement monoton- 


onsly; to harp ufor (obs.), a. 7er. 

1s7z R.H. tr. Lauaterus’ Ghostes (1596) 36 Those things 
which they chaunted upon with open mouth. 1641 Marrow 
Ch. Govt Mii. (1851) 153 Let them chaunt while they will of 
prerogatives, 1863 KixcLane Corie (18771 1}. xiv. 232 If 
+. a man goes chanting and chanting in servile response to 
a newspaper. 

b. “rans. 

3828 CarLYtr Afisc. (1837) 1. 132 Chaunting unabatedly 
her extreme deficiency in personal charms. 

e. To chant the praises (or extlogy') of. ; 

1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 239 Some syren from Bil- 
lingsgate, chaunting the eulogy ot deceased mackerel, 1868 
Seyp Bullion 580 Chaunting the praises of our financial in- 
stitutions. 1885 Maxch. £xam, 11 June 4/7 To chant the 
praises of the Darwinian system. 

6. slang. (trans.) To sell (a horse) fraudulently 

app. ‘to cry up’). 

(app. Cred p XLIX. 305 Frauds .. in the disposal 
of horses. .by a gang of .. swindlers, who technically call it 
“chaunting horses’. 18539 THackrray Virgin. x. (D.) Jack 
Firebrace. . was here this morning chanting horses with ’em. 
1861 — Philip xx, Horses. .are groomed, are doctored, are 
chanted on to the market. 

Chantable (tfantab’), a. rare. [cf F. chant- 
able, {. chanter to sing: see -ABLE. Canfabil-is 
was used in L.] That may be chanted or sung. 

1382 Wyettr Ps.cxviii. [cxix.] 54 Chauntable [0. £. Psalnis 
singendlic 3 ae E, Psalter sanglic; Vulg. cantadiles] weren 
to me thi iustefiyngus. ; 

|| Chantage (faitaz, tfantédg), [a. F. chant- 
age ‘action de faire chanter quelqu’un, ¢ est-a-dire 
de lui extorquer de V’argent en le menagant de 
révéler qnelque chose de scandaleux, ou de le 


diffamer, etc.’ (Littré).] 


A mode of extorting moncy by threatening to 
make scandalous revelations or statements. 

1874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece xii. 367 Who extorted 
money from rich and quiet people by a sort of chantage. 
1882 Sat, Rev. 5 Aug. 176/2 eee chantage. _ 188; 
World 12 Sept.8 (Social Chantage), Chantage, lackmai 
or by whatever name the levying of pay, in one shape or 
another, out of the fear of the payer, Is called. 1884 Laz 

| Times 29 Nov. 77/2 No one proposes that the laws which 
rotect women from insult and outrage should be relaxed 
/ [eeeree they may be abused for the purpose of chantage. 


CHANTANT. 


|| Chantant (fantan, tfantint), a. 
chantant, pr. pple. of chanter to sing.] 
adj. Of a singiug style, melodious, tuneful. 
a1789 Burney Hist. Afus, III. Introd. ro Adagios are 
now made more chantant and interesting in themselves. 
1854 J. W. Moore Encycl, Music, Chantant (F.) a term, 
be te to instrumental! music, etc. 
hantarelle, var. of CHANTERELLE 2, 

Chanteclere, -eer, obs, ff. CHANTICLEER. 

Chanted (tfantéd), gf/7 a. [f. Cuant v.+ 
-EDI.] Suug toa chant; musically recited. 

3649 Mitton Erkon. xxv, The chanted Service-Book. 
3795 SouTHEY Joan of Arc ix. 160 The chaunted mass, and 
virgin’s holy hymn. 1841 W. Spacoine /faly § /t. /s/. 111. 
280 A musician .. secon ening the chanted recitation. 
@ 1853 Rosertson Serv, Ser. 11. xi. 135 One chaunted note. 


| Chantepleure. Oés. [Fr.; £. chanter to sing 

+ pleurer to weep. The word has several senses 
in mod.F., e. g. ‘weep-hole’, ‘flood-opening’ in a 
wall, etc., which have not entered into English.] 

1. Name of a French poem of the 13the. ad- 
dressed to those who sing (chanter in this world 
and shall weep (fizrer) in the next (Godef.): 
hence used of a mixture or alternation of joy and 
sorrow. 

Farts Cuaucer Anel. § Arc. 320, I fare as dofe be songe 
of Chaunte pleure For nowe I pleyne and now I playe. 
3430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xi, Conformyng them to the 
chante plure Now to synge and sodaynely to wepe. ¢ 1430 
—, Bochas 1. viii. (1544) 11a, Like unto the chauntepleure : 
Ginning with ioy, ending in wretchednesse. 

2. Sec quot.) 

1714 Fr. Bh. of Rates 38 Chante Pleures, or Woodden 
Gods, 02 00 per 100 Weight. 

Chanter! tfanta1,. Forms: 4-6 chauntour, 
5 chawntowre, -tour, 5-7 chantour, 5-8 
chauntor, 6 chantoure, 4-9 chaunter, 7-9 
chantor, 6- chanter. [ME. and AF. chauntour 
= OF .chantcor(mod.¥..chanteur):~L, cantélor-em 
singer. In sense 1, prob. aphetic f. ENcHANTER.] 


+1. An enchanter,a magician. Obs. 

1297 R. Grone, 1724) 243 An chanteor [ printed anchan- 
teor] Edwyne adde of Spayne.. pat coube hym segge of ys 
dedes al hou yt ssolde go Poru ys chantement. ¢ 1340 Cur- 
sor M, (Fairf.) 5897 Pen calde pe king his chauntours [Co/?. 
enchaunturs]. 

2. One who chants or sings; a singer, musician, 
songster. 

3387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) I. 349 Linus.. be grcte 
chauntour (srusicus). cxgqgo Promp. Parv.71 Chawntowre, 
cantor, 1994 T.B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. \. 138 Vf the 
chaunter or musicion bee very expert in his arte. 1607 
“Lingua t.i.in Hazl. Dodsley YX. 340 The winged chanters 
of the wood. 1725 Pore Odyss 1. 444 Jove's ethereal rays 
(resistless fire) Phe chanter’s soul and raptured song inspire. 
1866 FeLton Ane. § Mod. Gr. 11. viii. 411 When the chanter 
from the minaret announced the death of a Mahometan. 
1879 Stainer Music of Bible 158 Musical instruments were 
used to support the voice of the chanter. 

3. sfec. a. One who sings in the choir of a 
cathedral, etc.; a singing-man, chorister. 

3382 Wyeir Ezek, xl. 44 With oute the ynner jate, trescries 
of chaunters (r61x chambers of the singers]. 1463 Bury 
Wills 1850) 16 The Chawntours eche of them [to haue] 
vjd. 1450-1830 ALyrr. Our Ladye 34 He wolde do on a 
cope and stande and synge as a chantoure in myddes of the 
quier, 1751 Cuameers Cycé. s.v., All great chapters have 
chantors and chaplains to ease and assist the canons 
.. But the word grows obsolete in this sense, and instead 
thereof we use the word chorister, or singing-man, 1868 
Daily News 10 Nov., Dr. Flvey and Mr. Keeton, with the 
chanters, assembled in the Horseshoe-cloisters. 


b. The precentor, or chief singer in the choir; 
=CAnToR, : 

[1382 Wycur Ps. Prol., Asaph, the chauntour of the temple 
of the Lord.] 1483 Caxtox Gold. Leg, 242/2 The freres as- 
sembled at pryme and the chauntor began Yam Jucis orto, 
3553 T. Witson Ahe?. 76b, The chaunter..made the whole 
quier..to fall streight a Iaughyng. 1g70-6 Lamaaror 
Peramb, Kent (1826) 99 Simeon also, the Chanter of Dur- 
ham. 1647 CLarennon Hfst. Reb. vi. (1703) Il. ot The 
Bill for the utter abolishing .. of all prohteceienas Bishops 
..Prebendaries, and all Chaunters.. of an Cathedral, or 
Collegiate Church. 195r Cnamarrs Cyc/., Chantoris used, 

way of excellence, for the pracentor, or master of the 


[a. F. 


choir; which is one of the dignities of the chapter. 1791 
Boswetr eet (1848) 108 xofe, The Rev. River Jones, 
Chanter of Christ Church Cathedral at Oxford. 18 RANT 


Burgh Sch, Scotl.t.i. 19 There were 4 principal persons 
in the Chapter of Sarum, namely the dean, Chanter, Chan- 
cellor and treasurer, 


4. A priest who sings masses in a chantry. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 268/1 Whan the chantour herd 
hym he. .shewed hym that he erred. a1697 Awarey Berh- 
shire iti, a4 (L.) A certain revenue sufficient for a chanter 
toone chapel. 1813 Coreripcr Remorse ul. i, In a chapel 
on the shore, Shall the chaunters sad and saintly... Doleful 
masses chaunt for thee. 


5. That pipe of a bagplpe, with finger-holes, on 
which the melody is played. (Also used of similar 
instruments; also fig. and a/trib.) 

3631 Bratuwait Whimztes, Piper 143 [ee can pipe when 
hee cannot speake: so as, his chanter becomes his inter- 
Preter. 3991 Smotiett //umph, Ch 111. 3 Sept., A broad 
yellow ribband, fixed to the chanter-pipe. 1782 Boas Death 
Poor Maitie 110 Wha on Ayr your chanters tune. 1794 
STEDMAN Surinam (1813) 1, xv.409 ‘The god Pan playing on 
his chaunter. 1810 Scot Lady of 1.1, xvi, See the proud 
Pipers on the bow, And mark the gaudy streamers flow 
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From their loud chanters down. 1878 Grove Dict. Afns. 
1. 123 Its [the bagpipe’s] essential characteristics have al- 
ways been, first, a combination of fixed notes or ‘drones’, 
with a melody or ‘chaunter’, 

6. Hedge-chanter: the Hedge-sparrow (Accentor 
modularis). 

3865 Morning Slar 1g July, A cuckoo. .found. .in the nest 
of a hedge-chanter. 

7. slang. (More fully horse-chanter); One who 
sells horses fraudulently. 

1836 Dickens Pickzw, (1847) 350/1 Le was a horse chaunter. 
1836 Sir G. Srernen Adv. Search Horse ii. (1841) 36 A 
systematic chaunter, who will swindle you both out of horse 
and money, 1845 Tuackeray Leg. of Rhine ii, He is a 
cogger of dice, I tell thee—a chanter of horseflesh. r 

+Chanter*. O¢s. rare". [ad. F. chantier 
prop (-=It. cantiere, Pg. cantetro):—L. cantérius, 
canthérius (1) gelding, ass, mnle, (2) spar, rafter, 
prop, (3) as here.]_ ‘A pole furnished with cross- 
pieces for supporting the vine, a trellis’. 

1601 Houaxn /*iny I. 531 If so be it [the vine stock] rest 
ypon one chanter or range of perches. 

|| Chanterelle}, [a. F. chanterelle, It. can- 
tarella treble string of a musical instrument, bird- 
call, call-bird, f. canéére to sing.] 

+1. A decoy bird. (/ guot. A female partridge 
used as a decoy.) Ods. 

1601 Hottaxn @/iny |, 289 Forth they goe against the 
foulers chanterell or watch which calleth them out. 

2. (Sec quot.’ 

1878 Grove Pret, Mus. 1.135 The chanterelle or melody- 
string [in the aval is called from its use. .the thumbstring. 
fbid. 11.176 Making thirteen strings in all [for the lute], 
the highest, or Chanterelle, being a single string. 

Chanterelle? (tfantére:l), Also chanta- 
relle. [a. Fr. chanterelle: in mod.1., cantharell- 
us, dim. of cantharus drinking-vessel.] A yellow 
kind of edible fungus (Cantharellus cibarius), 

1778 Ltcutroot Flora Scot. (1777\ 11. 1008 Vellow Agaric 
or Chanterelle. 1794 Martyx Aoussean’s Bot. xxxii. 501 
Vhe Chanterelle, or little Vellow Mushroom, so common in 
the fairy rings on dry pastures. 31859 4 ¥. Round No. 
15. 342 The beautiful yellow chantarelle, growing by the 
bushel 
mushrooms, morels, truffles, chantarelles, champignons are 
wasted. . because the poor do not understand their use. 

+Chanterer. Ols. rare.=Cnanten! 3 b or 4. 

¢ 1540 Compl, Rod, Mors xxii. F v, | say bisshoppes, canons 
and chaunterers. , 

Chanteress, -rie, obs. ff. CHANTRESS, CHANTRY. 

+ Chanterist. O6s. rave—'. = CHanten? 4, 

1548 BK. of Sales in Strype Feel. Mem, u. it. App. 277. 92 
The chanterists of the chauntry of ast Kirby. 

Cha'ntership. [f. Cuanter! (sense 3 bi! + 
-snir.) The office of a chanter or precentor. 

1g29 Act 21 fen. Vill, c. 13 § 31 No.. Treasurership, 
Chantership, or Prebend in any Cathedral. 1691 Br. oF 
Worcrster Charge 51. 1691 Woon Ath. Oxon. 1.625 Ie 
gaveup his Chantorship. 1809 [E. Curistian in Blacksfone’s 
Comm, I. 392 The statute expressly excepts. .chanterships, 
prebends, and sinecure rectories. n 

Chanticleer (tfantiklien’. Forms: 3-3 
chaunteclor, 4-6 chaunticlero, 5 chantecleer, 
6 chauntecleoro, 7 chaunticleere, -cleare, 
(chant-it-clear), chante-, chanticle(e)re, -icler, 
8- chanticleer. [a. OF. chantecler (mod.F. 


| chanteclair), proper name of the Cock in Reynard 


the Fox, {. chante-r to sing, crow + cler (mod.F. 
clair) clear.] 

An appellation applied to a cock, nsnally in 
manner ofa proper name; but now mostly written 
without a capital. (Cf. Bruin, Crimalkin, Rey- 
nard, etc.) 

a 1300 Vox § Wolf37 Be stille, ich hote, a Godes nomel 
Quath the vox, Sire chauntecler. ¢1386 Cuavcrr None 
i'r. T. 29 Sche had a cok, hight Chaunticlere. 148: Cax- 
Ton Aeynard (Arb.) 9 So sawe they comen doun the hylle 
to hem chauntecler the cock. 31596 Spenser /. QO. 1. fi. 1 
Chearefull Chaunticlere with his note shrill. 1598 Marston 
Pygmal. v. 160 Poore Gallus now .. Is turned to a crowing 
Chaunteclecre, 1600 Suaxs. 4. 17% Z. u. vii. go My Lungs 
began to crow like Chanticleere [cf. Temp. 1.11. 385. 3623 
Quaries Esther (1638)94 When Chanticleere, (the Bellman 
of the morne) Shall summon twilight with his bugle horne. 
1633 B. Jonson 7. 7nd 1n, v, Brave chant-it-clear, lis noble 
heart was done, ¢ 2820 S. Rocers /taly, Lake Geneva (1839) 
176 Many a chanticleer and partlet. 1858 Loner, Birds of 

ass., Day break vi, O chanticleer, Your clarion blow. 

Hence Chanticleer v. once-zud., to crow as a 
cock; Chanticleering //. a. 

¥84: Fraser's Mag. XXIV. 713 The courageous bird.. 
chanticleered away louder than ever. 3856 Stranc Glasgow 
515 Voices as cheerful and chanticleering as the Cock. Y 

| Chantier., [Canadian Fr.; cf F. chantier 
‘place where one sleeps, place where one puts 
certain things to store them orto work them’: see 
Littré.] A (Canadian) log-hut, a SHANTY. 

1880 Lustberman's Gaz, 28 Jan., A lumberman’s Chantier 
in the valley of the Ottawa is made of pine logs. /4id., 
Farms the products of which are entirely consumed by the 
chantier-men. 1884 S. E. Dawson Handik, Canada 26 
Tt, build themselves chantiers, of rough logs. 

Chanting (tfantin), v7.56. [f. Cuant v.+ 
-1NG1,]_ The action of the verb CHanT; singing, 
musical recitation, ctc. (In early usage, also: In- 
cantation, enchantment.) 

3382 Wycutr /sa. viii. 19 That sounen strongli in their 


188 M. Co.tins 7. in Garden W.12 Myriads of | 


CHAODICAL. 


chauntingus [388 enchauntyngis; Vulg. iucantationtous}, 
cx1qg0 Promp. Parv. 71 Chae yaases discantus, cantus 
organicus. 181 Savite Tacitus’ Hist. 1. xxxvi. (1g91) 2% 
Different chantings of dull flattery. 1706 A. Beororp 
Femple Aus. ti. 66 The Plain Chanting of our Cathedral 
Service. 1880 Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 338 The arrangement 
of the words in chanting. 


Chanting, f//. a. 

1. That chants. 

1920 Gay Poems (1745) 11.174 The chaunting thrush u 
the spray. 1802 Bixctey Ams. Brog. (1813) 11. 60 The 
chaunting falcon. During the breeding season the male of 
this species is remarkable for its song. 1638 Emerson Lif. 
Ethics Wks. (Bohn) Il, 210 These chanting poets. : 

2. Having the character of musical recitation. 

3789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. France 1. 79 The chanting tone 
in which he spoke. 1847 J. Wusox Chr. North (1857) 1. 
369 In a low chanting voice. 

Chantlet. xonce-wwd. [f. CHANT sé, + -LET, dim. 
eee li A little song or melody. 

1894 Doarct Snozudrops Sel. Poems (1887) 315 All the tiny 
Snowbells swinging Tiny chauntlets. 

+Chantment. O¢s. In 3-5 chauntement 
(¢risyll... [a. OF. chantement singing, incantation, 
f. chanter to sing.] Incantation, enchantment. 

31297 R. Grove. (1724) 149 Merlyn with ys chauntement, & 
iis quoyntyse. a3300 Floriz & Bl, 312 Pure3 con- 
iureson and chauntement. 1430 Lypc. Chron, Troy 1. v, 
A lawe ysette By chauntement. 1803 W. Rosr. 4 madis 
128 The dread chantments of the avenging fay. 

Chantor, -our, -ship, var. CHANTER, -SHIP. 

Chantress (tfa'ntrés). Forms: 5 chaunter- 
esse, 6 chanteres, 7 -esse, chauntress, 7- 
chantress. [a. OF. chanteresse, fem. of chantere, 
-cor, singer: see Canter! and -rss.] 

+1. A female magician, sorceress, enchantress. 

1430 Lyne. Chron, Troy1. v, Albe she were a passynge 
sorceresse And chefest named of any chaunteresse. 

2. A female chanter or singer ; a singing woman ; 
a songstress; also of birds, etc. arch. or poet. 

1450-1530 Jlyrr. Our Ladye 36 Hys syster Mary was 
chyfe chanteres in the woniens quyer. 1624 Wotton 
Archit. (1672)65 Those Chanteresses. .may live long among 
so good provisions, 31632 Mitton Penseroso 63 Thee, 
chauntress, oft the woods among I woo, to hear thy even- 
song, 1 Boswety. Foknson (1831) 1. 312 She was sister 
to the Reverend River Jones, chanter of Christ Church 
Cathedral at Oxford, and Johnson used to call her the 
chantress. 3830 Ec. Warsurton //unting Songs (1883) 3 
With Chorister, Concord, and Choris, Now Chantress 
commences her song. _ 

Chantry (tfantri). Forms: 4-5 chaunterie, 
4-6 -tre, § chawnterye, 5-6 chauntery(e, 
6 chauntrie, -trye, chawntory, chanterie, 
(ischawittry, schawnter), 6-7 chauntrey, 7 
chantrie, 5-9 chauntry, 5- chantry. [ME. 
chaunterie, a. OF. chanterie, {. chanter to sing: 
see -ERY. In med.L. can/aria, cantuaria, whence 
CANTARIE, CANTUARIE, q.v.] g 

+1. Singing or chanting (of the mass). Oés. 

€1340Gaw. & Gr. Ant, 63 Pe chauntre of be chapel cheued 
toan ende. 

+ 2. Incantation, enchantment. Ods. 

1460 Lybcans Disc. 2056 (MAtz.) How that lady bryght To 
a warm [= worm] was dyght Thorugh kraft of chaunterye. 

3. An endowment for the maintcnance of one or 
more: priests to sing daily mass for the sonls of the 
fonnders or others specified by them. Also ap- 
plied to the body of priests so endowed. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucrr Prof. 512 And ran to Londone, unto 
Seynte Poules, To peeling aft achaunterie for soules. 14.. 
Tundate’s Vis. 2080 Men that ..foundyd chyrchys and 
chantryse. 1509 Plumpiton Corr. 206 T 


[f as prec. + -ING 2.] 


© occupie peassi- 
ablely his poore chawntory all the profitte & commodity 
to the said chawntory belonging. 1545 Brinktow Lasnent. 
(1874) 86 The greate substance which ye bestowe vpon 
chauntries. 1975 T. Wanton /fist. Eng. Poetry Il. 98 
Priam founds a regular chantry of priests, 1868 MitMan 
St. Paul's 145 The foundation of chantries, in which masses 
were to be sung for the departed. 

b. A chapel, altar, or part of a church so en- 


dowed. : ; 
1438 £. E. Wells (1882) 27 To singe goddys sernice pormy 
soule .. in the Chaunterie of the Chirche of Saint Leonard. 
x Suaxs, /fen. V, tv. i, 318, [have built two Chauntries, 
Where the .. Priests sing still for Richards Soule. 4 1600 
Kites & Mon. Ch, Durhawm (1733) 56 In_a Chantry made of 
most excellent blue Marble stood our Lady's Altar. 16836 
Scotr Woadst. i, It still contains some arches of the old 
chantry, 1868 J. H. Buunt Ref CA. Eng. 1. 31‘ Chan- 
tries’ were added to churches, or enclosed by screens within 
them, for the erection of altars. 
e. attrib. asin chantry-house, -door, -lands, etc. ; 


chantry-priost, a priest attached to a chantry. 

3480 Bury H'rlls (1850) 62 My seid chauntry priest .. 
dene is assigned to pray for the seid soules. 1546 Afem. 
A ipon (Surtees) II]. 62 Unius cubiculi vocati le Chauntre 
house. 1549 Latimer Ser. before Edw, Vi (Arb) 68, 1 
woulde not that ye should do wyth ami priestes, as 
ye dyd wyth the Abbotes. 1663 Sratpinc 7 reds. Chas. [ 
(1829) 47 Having used the service book peaceably within 
the chantry (fri#fed chanry] kirk of Ross. 1732-8 Neat 
fist. Purit.41822) I. 65 The chantry-lands were sold among 
the laity. 188: Academty 29 Oct. 334 The chantry-priests 
had a character of their own. 


+Chao-dical, a. Os. rare. [f. Gr. xaw5-ns 
like chaos (f. ydos) +-IC+-AL.] Pertaiuing to, or 
of the nature of, chaos. 

3693 J. Beaunont On Burnet’s The. Barth 1. 7o All 


CHAOGENOUS. 


would return into a Chaodical Confusion. /éfd. 1. 157 
The Generation of the World. .the Chaodical Egg. 

Chao'genous, 2. rare. [f. Gr. xdéos Chaos + 
-yerns born + -0US: see -GENOUS.] Chaos-born. 

1816 G. S. Fasrr Orie. Ce ie ddok 1. 272 The chao- 
a hero-deities of Hesiod and other ancient mytho- 

ogists. 

t+ Cha‘oize, 7. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. CHaos + 
-128.] /vans. To reduce to chaos or utter con- 
fusion, to make ehaotic. Hence Cha-oized f7/. a. 

1600 Tournrur Transf Afet. To Rdr. 10 As the troubled 
mind..’I'h’ Idea doth confuse and chaoize, /éid, Prol. ii, 
What chaoized conceit doth forme my feares? Sbid, xii, 
Chaoiz’d Ideas of conceit. 

Chao'logy. vare-°. [f. Gr. xdos Cuaos + 
-Aoyia discourse: sce -106Y. So F. chaologie.) 

1927-51 Cuamprrs Cycl., Chaology, the history or deserip- 
tion of the chaos... Dr. Burnet likewise gives us a chaology, 
in his theory of the earth. 1730-6 in Baiury (folio). 1775 
in Asu, ete. 

Cha‘omancy. vare-°. [ad. med.I.. chao- 
mantia, {, Gr. xaos CHAos, in Paraeelsian Jan- 
guage =the atmosphere + pavreéa divination.] 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Chaomatcy, a kind of divination 
by the air. [1753 Cuamsrrs Cycl, Supp., Chaomantia, 
amongst the enthusiastical chymists, is the art of making 
presages from observations on the air.) 1775 in Asi, etc. 

Chaos (képs). [a. L. chaos, a. Gr. xdos ‘any 
vast gulf or chasm, the nether abyss, empty space, 
the first state of the universe’, f. vb.-stem xa- to 
yawn, gape.] 

+1. A gaping void, yawning gulf, chasm, or 

abyss: (ehicfly from the Vulgate rendering of Luke 
xvi. 26). Obs. (In Greek spec, ‘the nether abyss, 
infinite darkness’, a use also often glanced at by 
English writers.) 
_ € 1440 Hytton Scala Perf(W. de W.1494)t. Ixxvii, There 
is a grete chaos [1533 cause] that is tosayen a thycke derke- 
nes betwene vs & the that we mowe not come to the ne 
thou tyll vs. 1882 N. ‘I. iRhem.) Like xvi. 26 Retweene 
us and you there is fixed a great chaos [Vulg. chaos, Gr. 
xaopna, Wren, derke place, Tinp, greate space, Geneva 
great gulfe}. 1583 Furkr Defence vil. 286 There is a great 
chaos, which signtfieth an infinite distance between Abra- 
ham and the rich glutton. 1603 Hontanp Plutarch's Alor, 
975(Trench) What thing soever cometh within the chaos 
of this monster's mouth ..down it goeth. 1667 Mittox 
PL 58, The Gulf Of Tartarus, which ready opens wide 
His fiery Chaos to receave thir fatt. 

2. The ‘ formless void’ of primordial matter, the 
‘ great deep’ or ‘abyss’ out of which the cosmos 
or order of the ‘universe was evolved. 

1531 Enyor Gov, (1875) 3 Take awaie Ordre frome all 
thinges, what shulde than remaine? Certes nothing finally, 
except some man wold imagine eftesoones, Chaos, whiche 
of some is expounded, a confuse mixture, 1559 Printer in 
Priv, Prayers (1851) 101 That old confusion, which we call 
chaos, wherein without order, without fashion, confusedly 
lay the discordant seeds of things. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, 1. vi. §2 The order and disposition of that Chaos 
or Masse, was the worke of sixe days. 1649 Setpen Laws 
Eng. it. 1. (1739) § The whole Body like a Chaos capable 
of ay form that the next daring sptrit shall brood upon it. 
1 fitton 7. £.1i. 10 In the Beginning how the Heav’ns 
and Earth Rose out of Chaos, 1730 THomson Autumn 731 
As when of old. .Light uncollected thro’ the chaos urg’d Its 
infant way, 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) II. xvi. 99 ‘The 
formation of the earth, and the other planets, out of a 
general chaos. 

b. personified. (By some of the Greeks Chaos 
was made the inost ancient of the gods.) 

1651 Horses Leviatsh. (1839) 99 The unformed matter of 
the world, was a god, by thename of Chaos. 1667 Mitton 
P. £. 1, 893 Where eldest Night And Chaos, Ancestors of 
Nature, hold Eternal Anarchie. 1728 Pork Dyac. i. 10 
Dulness o’er all possess’d her antient right, Daughter of 
Chaos and eternal Night. 1850 Caruyie Latter-d. Pamph. 
vii. (1872) 243 If Chaos himself sat umpire, what better 
could he do? 

3. transf. and fig. a. A state resembling that 

of primitive chaos; utter confusion and disorder. 
_ 1606 Suaks. 77.4 Cr. iii, 125 This Chaos, when Degree 
is suffocate. 1647 Cirarenvon /Jist, Reb, ut. (1843) 74/1 
The whole mass of their designs, as well what remained in 
Chaos as what was Formed. 1651 Horses Leviath. 11. 
xxxVi. 232 Reduce all Order. .to the first Chaos of Violence, 
and Civill warre. 1819 Arnot Life § Corr. (1844) I. ii. 50. 
I stand at times quite bewildered, in a chaos where I can 
see no light either before or behind. 1873 Burton //is?, 
Scot, V1. \xv, 27 In Ireland all is confusion and chaos. 

_b. ‘Anything whcre the parts are undis- 
tinguished’ (J.); a confused mass or mixture, a 
conglomeration of parts or elements without order 
or connexion, 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 53 They make their 
volumes no better than ..a huge Chaos of foule disorder. 
a 1631 Donne ets (1650) 36 Oft did we grow To be two 
Chaosses. 1709 Porr Ess. Crit.292 One glaring Chaos and 
wild heap of wit. 1781 J. Moore View Soc. /¢. (1790) I. xi. 
118 Arranging the vast Chaos of laws and regulations. 1878 
Brack Green Past, xxxv, 283 The vessel went plunging on 
throngh the wild chaos of green and grey mists. 

+4. transf. An undigested or amorphous mass 
or lump. Ods. (Cf. the ‘rudis indigestaque moles’ 
of Ovid, applied to Chaos in sense 2.) 

[162r G, Sanpys Ovid's Met. 1. (R.) One face had nature, 
which they chaos nam‘d, An undigested lump.] 

1562 Roen Let. in ret. ding, Bhs. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 
44/1, I stilled of the water from the masse or Chaos lefte of 
them bothe. 1593 Sutaks. 3 /fen. 177, mi. ii, 161 ‘T'o dispro- 
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tion me in euery part, Like to a Chaos, or an vnelick’d 

eare-whelpe. 

+5. ? Element; cnvironment; space. (Among 
Greek senses were ‘ space, the expanse of air ’.) 

1621 Burton Anat, Ale/. 1. it. 1. ii. (1676) 27/1 Paracelsus 
stiffely maintaines..that they {devils} have every one their 
severall Chaos.:The water (as Paracelsus thinks) is their 
{Naiads’) Chaos, wherein they live. /4fd._u. ii. a. 155/2 
Creatures, whose Chaos is the earth. 1753 CHambrrs Cyc/. 
Supp., Chaos, in the phrase of Paracelsus, imports the air. 
It has also some other significations amongst the alchemists. 


| 6. attrib.and Contb., as chaos-flood, -slale; chaos- 
founded adj., chaos-like adj, and adv. 

| 1611 Guinum /Jeraldric To Rdr., By dissoluing of this 

| ehaos-like or confused Jump. 1684 T. Burser 7h, Earth 

| 11. 109 Nature relapses hastily into that chaos-state. 1821 
Byron //eaven § #1. iii, 825 Come, Anah ! quit this chaos- 
founded prison, 1831 CaRLVLE Sart. Kes, (1858) 164 Nota 
few. .now swim weltering in the Chaos-flood, 

Cha:othei'stic, @. rare. [f. Gr. ydo-s CHaos 
+ 0e-ds God + -IsT-1¢.] That identifies chaos or 
crude matter with the first principle or God. 

1858 F. Hatt Sidliog, Ind. Philos, Syst. (1859) iii, The 
Sankhya, or chaotheistic, system. 

Chaotic (key'tik), a. [f. Cuacs, app. on the 
analogy of other Greck-derived words in -offc, as 
demotic, erotic, hypnotic, where the ending has 
varions origins. (Such a formation would have 
been normal from the derived Gr. vb. xad-ev, 
in passive, to be reduced to chaos; cf. Biwrixds 
f. Bid-ev), In mod.b. chaolrgue.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the primonlial chaos; in 


the state of chaos. 

1713 Denna //ys. Theol, mi, ii. (R.) At that time what. 
ever it was) when the terraqueous globe was in a chaotick 
state. 1774 J. Bevaxt Mythol. TW. 259 Janns is by him 
supposed to be the chaotic deity. (1794 Suntavan Viewe 
Nat. 1, 87 During the separation of the almosphere and 
the ocean from the chaotic mass. 1878 Tait & Stewart 
Unseen Univ, ii, § 85. 95 That the present solar system 
gradually condensed into its present state from a chaotic 
mass of nebulous material. 

2. fransf. and fig. Resembling chaos; utterly 
eonfuscd or disordered. 

1747 Jounson Plan Eng. Dict. Wks. 1X. 191 Translators, 
who have formed a chaotic dialect of heterogeneous phrases, 
| 3956 Burks I dud. Nat, Soc. Wks. 1. 61 In these early and 
unrefined ages, the jarring parts of a certain chaotick con- 
stitution supported their several pretensions by the sword. 

183 Macatnay Bacon, Ess. (1854) 1. 349 Opinions were 

stil in a state of chaotic anarchy. 1875 Poste Gatus 1. 
81 ‘The rules .. are at first sight chaotic and bewildering. 

Chao'tical, «. rare. [f. prec. + eAL.] =prec, 
| 1677 Wate Prine. Orig. Man. w, i. 295 As by its presence 

in any part of the Chaotical Horizon it made Day, so by its 

absence there-from it caused Night. 1826 Carrinctox 

Dartimnoer Pref. 11 Beetling rocks hurled together in chao- 

tical confusion, 

Chaotically keptikili\,a/e. [f-pree. + -ny.?] 
In a chaotic manner. 

1824 Byron Def. Trans/. 1. ii. 318 It [matter] is a stubborn 
substance, And thinks chaotically, as it acts. 1832 CARLYLE 
Sart, Res. 1858) 19 Some huge foolish Whirligig, where 
kings and beggars .. and stars and street-sweepings were 
chaotically wharlcl, 1858 Dr Quixcry dlatobiog. Sk. Wks. 
II. i. 28 note, The life. -has been. .chaotically mis-narrated. 


Chao‘ticness. rare. Chaotic quality. 

1887 Stockton Borrowed Mouth 212 The chaoticness of 
initiatory existence. 

Chap (tfep), 54.1 (£ Crap 2.1 or its sonrce.] 

1. An open fissure or crack in a surface, made 
by ehopping or splitting. 

1553 Enen Treat. New Jd. (Arb.) 16 Theyr skinne is 

| very rowghe & full of chappes & riftes, 1563 Hytt. Arte 
Garden, (1593) 6 Ground..through the heat of Sommer full 

| ofchaps. 1607 Torskut Serpents 659 Bark of Birch, which 
.. cleaveth and opencth it self into chaps, 1698 Kru. 
Fucaut. Th, Karth (1734) 117 These great Chaps and Cracks 
. made in the primitive earth by the strong action of the 
Sun, ne Da Costa Belentuites in Phil. Trans, XLIV. 
397 A Chap or Seam running their whole Length. 

b. esf. A painful fissnre or crack in the skin, 
descending to the flesh: chiefly eansed by exposurc 
of hands, lips, etc., to frost or eold wind. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Ro vu. xiv. (1495) 280 Lepra 
..makyth chappes, chynnes and clyfies. 1547 Racane Brew 
Health clvii. 6b, A chappe or chappes beynge in the lyppes, 
tongue, handes and fete of aman. 1610 Barrovcn Jfeth. 
Physick wi. xxiii. (1639) 138 Like the chaps which are made 
through a North wind onthe lips. 1727-51 Cnampers Cyc/. 
s.v. Chilblain, Chaps, onthe hands; and kibes on the heels. 
1836 Topp Cycl. Aut.J.185/1 The margin. .of the mouth, is 
snbject to fissures, chaps, and superficial excoriations. 


c. fig. 
Ee FULLER (Webster) There were many clefts and 
chaps in our council. 
2. A stroke, knock, rap. Se. and north, dial. 
1785 Burns Scotch Drink x, Then Bumewin comes on like 
death At ev'ry chanp. _@ 1803 Jamirson Hiater-Kelpic 
xxiii, in Scott A/iustr. Bord., Lie still, ye skrae, There's 
Water-Kelpie’s chap [at door or window}. «1809 C/rist- 
mas Ba‘ing Jam.) He did na miss the ba’ a chap. . 
3. The aet of fixing upon as one’s choice; choice, 
selection. Cf. CHapv. 8. Se. 
1768 Ross /felenore 114 (Jam.) Spare no pains nor care, 
For chap and choice of suits ye hae them there. 
Chap (tJep), 3.2. Also 6-7 chappe. [Found 
| first in the middle of the 16th e.; the variant chop 
| is quoted from the Scottish poet Dunbar ¢ 1500, 


CHAP. 


and is now more usual in certain senses. Perh. f. 
Cuar, Cnop v. (The suggestion that it is a 
southem corruption of the northern Ciart, suits 
the sense, but no cxplanation of such a phonetic 
change appears). Sec also Cnop.] 

1. Either of the two bones with its covering of 
muscles, skin, etc.) which form the mouth; a jaw; 
also either half of the bill uf a bird. 

1575 Turserv. Bk. Veterfe 195 Take them with your 
tongs or clampes by the lower chappe. 1620 IlRALEY alae. 
City of God 335 [The Crocodile] moveth his npper Chappe. 
1646 Str T. Browne /send. Jf. iu. i, 1686) 85 Broad and 
thick chaps are required in birds that speak. 1774 Goupso. 
Nat. /7ist. VN. v1. ili. 177 Vhe stork ,. produces no other 
noise than the clacking of its under-chap against the upper. 
c1870 J. Murpuy Comm, Lev. xi. 18 ‘Whe pelican [has]... 
in the under chap a pouch capable of holding many quarts, 

2. pi. The jaws as unitedly forining the mouth; 
the biting and Wevonring apparatus. Used of 
animals, esp. beasts of prcy; and applicd con- 
temptnously or hnmorotsly to human beings, in 
which sense more commonly Cuor. 

1555 Eben Decades HW. fad, (Arb. 231 Vhe hooke oner- 
thwarteth & eatcheth hold of his chappes. 1569 Gotnine 
tr. Meuttnge's Post, 18 Vhe deliverer of mankinde ont of 
the chappes of the serpent. 1620 Snaks. emp. 1 ii. 2g 
Open yonr chaps againe. 1620 Hratey SA Aug. City of 
Ged 1x, iv. 324 Being cuen in the chaps of death. 1648 
Meenick (Jesper, pier. ot Blanch, Vo bind up her chaps 
when she is dead. 1673 R. Leicu Travsp, Keck, 39 Supping 
up his Coffee, and scalding his chaps for hast. 1875 Becx- 
Lanp Log-/4:, 6 ‘The bounds with blood about their chaps. 

%. The side of the external jaw; the check. 

1708 Mars. Cextiivre Buste Body u, ii, She threatned to 
slap iny Chaps, and told me, | was her Servant, not her 
Governess. 17181. Gorvosx Cordial Low Spirits 50 Bury 
their faces in mighty periwigs, which inviron either chap. 
1845 Hoon Las? A/aw tii, Vhe very sight of his broken orts 
Made a work in his wrinkled chaps. 1863 1, ‘Taytor 
I). Thurston iii. 40. A coarse, obese man, with heavy chaps. 

b. The lower half of the check of the pig or 
other animal as an article of fool, as in pickled 


Kath chaps. 

1870 Daily News 19 Apr, The feast was chaps and eggs. 

4. The lower jaw. 

1846 J. Vaxter Life, Pract. Agric. VW. gi Vhe chap 
shonld be fine, indicating a disposition to feed, 1879 Cas- 
sel's Techn. fduc. WV. 238/2 ‘The ‘chap* or under jaw, is 
clean, or free from flesh. 2 

+5. pl. ‘The fauces of Snapdragon and allied 
plants. 

1794 Martyn Aousseants Bot. xxii. 314 The chaps [of 
‘Yoadflax] are orange-coloured. : 

46. pl Aleck. The ‘jaws’ or ‘cheeks’ of a vice 
or other tool, ete. which fit together and hold 
something firmly between them; the jaws of the 
futchclls in a carriage, ete. Ods. 

1677 Moxox Meck. vere. 170313 ‘Tongs, to he used for 
..such thicker work, as will be held within the Returns of 
their Chaps. 1688 R. llotae Armoury it. 321/2 The 
Chaps..of a Vice.. are cut rough. 1794 W. Frito~ Car- 
riages (18011 1. s0 The futchels are contracted in the front 
to receive the pole, which part of the futchels is called the 
Chaps. 1799 Naval Chron. MN. 238 Nail up a new pair of 
chaps on the fore part of the ppmp for a new handle to be 
fixed in, 1831 J. Hottanp Wann. Metals 1. 201 Pinched 
when red hot between the chaps of a vice. 

7. Chaps of the Channel: scc Cuov sd. 

1720 Loud, Gaz. No. 5813/3 Ships in the Chaps of the 
Channel. 

8. Comdb., as chap-band, -choke; CHAY-FA1.LEN a. 

1614 Markuam Cheap //usé. 1. ii. (1668) 24 Put upon his 
{a horse’s) Head a gentle Cavezan.. with a chap-band 
underneath. 1607 Mipot.rton #fe Gall. ut. v, Thou shalt 
straight to Bridewell—Sweet master ! Live npon bread and 
water and chap-choke. 

Chap (tfep), 52.3 [An abbreviation of Cuar- 
MAN, which seems to have come into vulgar use in 
the end of the 16the.: but it is rare in books, even 
in the dramatists, before rzo0. It was not recog- 
nized by Johnson, though in Bailey (1731) in sense 
1. With sense 2, cf. the colloquial use of cvstomer 
=‘person to have to do with’; also ca//ant= 
“customer, lad ’.] 

1. A buyer, purehaser, customer. Still da’. 

1577 Breton Joyes Idle [ead (Grosart) 55 (D.) Those 
crusty chaps I cannot love, The Diuell doo them shame. 
1712 STEFLE Sect. No. 450? 6 In hunting after Chaps, and 
in the exact Knowledge of the State of Markets. 1727 A. 
Hamuton New Ace. &. Sud, 1. i. 229, I had a_meeting 
with my Chaps, and..told them what the current Price was 
in Town for every Species of my Goods. 1731 Baitey (ed. 
5) A chap (/# counnerce), a chapman or customer. 1764 
Witkes Cor7. (1808) 11. 66 Perhaps Mrs. Mead would buy.. 
but she would be a hard chap. 1805 <n. Rev. IIT. 619 
‘The pedlar has but a faint interest in the good opinion of 
his chap. 1827 Scorr Tivo Drovers ti, Harry Wakefield was 
lucky enongh to find a chap for a part of his drove. 1864 
Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Chap, a dealer, a purchaser. ‘1 
hae some bacon to sell, can you find me a chap for rte 

2. collog. ‘Customer’, fellow, lad, (Todd, in 1818, 
said ‘it usually designates a person of whom a 
contemptuous opinion is entertained >; but it is 
now merely familiar and non-dignified, being 
chiefly applied toa young man. 

1716 M. Davies Dissert. upon Physick in Athene Britann 
TIL. 46 The Names of those Country-Chaps be, Absyrtus, etc, 
1728 MorGan Algiers 1. Pref. 8 ‘ Prithee !’ returned my 
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CHAP. 


scornful, choleric chap; ’ Don’t compare me to any of your 
scoundrel Barbarians !' ¢1780 J. NELSON Froid. (1836) 89 
Another [Oxford man] said, ‘These chaps belong to poor 
pce * 3824 Scott Redgauntict let. x, The fishers are 
wild chaps, 18g0 THacKERay /'endennis iti, What sad wild 
fellows some of the chaps were. 1862 Mas, 11. Woop Afrs. 
Hailib. \. xx, You might give a chap a civil answer. 
b. Aumorously applied to a female. 

1768 Ross /felenore 35 (Jam.) Nought would do But I 
maun gang, that bonny chap to woo. 

Chap, sd.4 Elliptical for CHAP-BOOK. 

1883 Life D. Graham Wks. |. 72 Among the chaps. .were 
many of a religious character. 

Chap, sé.6, earlier form of Cror, Anglo-Ind, 
stamp, seal, license (Hindi c#ddp). 

Chap (t{rep), 2.) [ME. chapp-cn (14th c.) an- 
swers in sense to later MDu. cappen (Du. happen, 
also LG., and thence in mod.Gcr.), MSw. appa, 
MDa. Aafpe. But the rclation of these to the ME. 
form is uncertain, and no tracc of the word is found 
in the carlier stage of any of the langs.; cf. Cnr. 
‘The sense-development is not clcar.] 

I. tL. rans. (with off). To chop off. Obs. or dial. 

1325 Coer de ZL. 4550 Anon her hedes wer off chappyd. 

[Jamieson mentions chap aff to strike off, and gives chap 


in'some parts of Scotl. = chop, cut into small pieces. CE. | 


also sense 7, and CHAPrEo ffi. a.!} 

II. ‘To erack, cause to crack in fissures. (To 
eonnect this with the prec., the trans. sense 3, as if 
“to chop or cut the surfacc’, ought to be the 
cartier.) 

2. intr. To become fissured, burst into cracks 
or clefts, as tf the surface or skin were chopped by 
etttting blows. 

1420 Pallad, on Hush. w. 339 And yf thai chappe {Lat. 
crepent}, a stoone under the heed Roote is to doo. 1561 T’. 
Hosy tr. Castig?tone'’s Courtyer 1. WH, So bedawbed, that.. 
she had a viser on her face and darcth not laugh for making 
it chappe. 1g80 BareT A/z. C 333 The earth chappeth or 
goeth a sunder for drougth. 1677 W. Harais tr. Lemery's 
Conrse Chym. ved. 3) 498 Nutmeg .. is clothed with two 
Barks, but when it comes to maturity, the uppermost chaps 
and lets the second appear. 1927 Brapiry fam, Dict. s.¥. 
Farth, Claiey or stiff earth .. subject to chap during the 
heat of summer. 1875 I]. Woon era. (1879) 582 Useful 
when the skin las a tendency to crack or to chap. 

Ae. gz Futter Holy & Prof. Stu vill. 170 Heat of 
passion makes our sonls to chappe, and the deuil creeps in 
at the cranies. 

3. /rans. To fissure, canse to crack or open in 
chaps. 

1460, 1549, etc. [sce Cuarreo ppé.a.! 1.) 1597 
ij b, Parched with the Sunnes blaze, an 
chipped} with the Winters blast. 1725 J. ReyNotos View 
of Death (1735) ‘The extremely cold winds .. chap the 
timber, and fill the cattle. 1845 Meter Parley’s AunnalN'1. 
146 The earth is chapped with parching. S/o. The girl's 
fingers had been chapped by working in water during the frost. 

II. To strike sharply (sometimes with reference 
to the sound made). north dial. and Sc. 

4. trans. Tostrike. 70 chap hands: to strike 
each other’s hand in eoncluding a bargait. 

1565 Lainprsay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (1728) 130 And so 
chapped him by the host a little, and at an outside watched 
him. 1768 Ross //elenore 120 (Jam,) Syn Lindy has wi 
Bydby chapped hands ‘They’s hae their gear again. 

. trans, and tnir. To strike, as a clock. 

1652 in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 42/1 Till the 
hour chap. 1814 J. Boswet Fustic. Opera in Chambers 
Pop. Hum, Se. Poems (1862) 64 The clock'schap it ten. 1822 
E, Irving £ef. 5 Nov. in Mrs. Oliphant Lie I, 357 Till 
four chaps from the Ram's Horn Kirk. 

6. inir. To knock, rap, at_a door. 

1774 C. Keatn Farmer's Ha in Chambers Pop. Hum, 
Se. Poems (1862) 38 But Morpheus begins to chap, And 
bids them a’ gae tak a nap. 41803 Frimngton iii. in Scott 
Mtinstr. Bord., O whae is this at my bower door That cha) 
sae late? 1863 Atkinson Danby Provinc., Chap, to knock, 
rap} ata door, 1868 G. Macponatp 4, Falconer I. 38 
‘Wha’s there?.. that neither chaps nor ca’s ?’ 

b. trans. 70 chap out: to call one ont by rap- 
ping or tapping. (Cf. Avock up.) 

1818 Blackw. Mag. \1\, 531 Chappin out, is the phrase 
used in many parts of Scotland to denote the slight tap at 
the window given by the nocturnal wooer to his mistress. 
bid. 532 To chap-out some of them is not worth while. 


Lyty Eupaones 
chapped [1580 


7. To chop or beat small. 
a1776 in Herd Coll. Se. Poems VW. 79 (Jam) With 
cha kail. 


. Sc. [perh, not the same word.] 

8. To choose, scleet, bespeak; to fix upon as 
one’s choice. Chaps me that! the call of children 
in laying claim to anything, equivalent to the 
Lancashire Jar/cy (or balla) mel and English school- 
boy's éags 7. (Hence Galt's incorrect ‘Tl chapse’.) 

1720 Ramsav Edinb, Salut, Airg. Carnarvon iv, You's 
hae at will to chap and chuse, For few things am I scant in. 
a 1806 in R. Jamieson Pop. Ballads 1. 299 Jam.) * Hech, 
husto ! quo’ Habbie, ’1 chaps ye.’ 1823 Gat Lutail 
I, xix. 162 §1‘l chapse that place,’ said Walter. 

Chap, 2.2 Obs. exc. dial, [ME. chapi-cn was 
app. a pkonctic variant of cheapien, OL. céapian, 
owing to diffcrent treatment of the diphthong ea 
(cf. Carman) ; but the mod. dial. use may be from 
chapman or other derivative.) To buy; to buy 
and sell; to barter; to trick. Cf Crap; Cuor, 


axzag Juliana 63 (Pu} lettest an of be tweolue pat tu 
hefdest icoren clitipt Pe and sullen, 1483 Caté, lngi. 58/2 
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‘To chappe, mercari, negociari, 1818Tonn, Chaf, to cheap 
or cheapen; to bargain or deal fora price, 1876 A/id. Vorksh. 
Gloss. (E.D.5.) Chap, to buy and sell, ina chance way. 

Chapaile, obs. form of CHAPEL. 

iChaparral (t{x:pire'l). U.S. [a.Sp.chaparral, 
f. chafarra, -arro evcrgrecn oak + -a/ a commott 
ending for a grove, plantation, or collection of trees, 
as in a/mendral, cafetal, ete.) 

properly, A thicket of low evergreen oaks; hence 
gen. Dense tangled brushwood, composed of low 
thorny shrabs, brambles, briars, ctc., such as 
abounds on poor soil in Mexico and Texas. (Tir 
word came into use in U.S. during the Mexican 
War, ¢ 1846.) 

1850 B. Tavior Eidorado x. (1862) 94 The road passed 
between low hills, covered with patches of chapparal. 1860 
Barttett Dict. Amer. 8.V., This word, chapparal, has been 
introduced into the language since our acquisition of Texas 
and NewMexico, where these bushes abound. 1872 C. Kix 
Sierra Nev. 47 We descended the long slope, through cha- 
parral and forest. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sg. 236. 


b. Chaparral Cock, a species of cuckoo (Geo- | 


coccyx californianus) in the west of North Atneriea. 
1882 A, E. Sweet Sketches fr. ‘Texas Siftings*177 The 
American name chappare! cock is evidently the Mexican 
name caforal Americanized. 
423/1 This bird .. is... known under several names, such as 
road-runner, chaparral cock. rs 
Chap-book \tferpibuk). [f- caap in CHapMan 
+Book.] A modem name applicd by book- 
collectors and others to specimens of the popular 
literature which was formcrly circulated by itinerant 
dealers or chapmen, consisting chiefly of small 
pamphlcts of popular tales, ballads, tracts, etc. 
[Not in Tooo 1818.) 1824 Dinoix Libr, Comp, 238 It is 
a chap-book, printed in rather a neat black letter, 1832 in 
Werester. 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) 1. xxxiv. 292 
A hero of the popular chap-books of old times, 1882 HE 
Asntox Chap-Bks. 18th C. in Athenxum 2 Sept. 3o2'1 A 
great mass of chap-books, such as ‘Jack the Giant Killer’, 
“Long ‘Tom ‘, ‘ Mother Shipton’. 
Chape tfeip), 5%. (in 5 Sc. chaip, schape, 5 
cheap.) [a. KF. chafe ‘a Churchman’s Cope; 2 
Judge's Hood; .. the chape or locket ofa scabbard ; 


or Mill-case ’ (Cotgr.); ‘said in the arts of certain 
things which are applicd over othcrs, cover them, or 
envelop them’ ,Littré), ¢.g. the cap of a compass 
needle, ctc.; f. late L. capa, cappa, hood, cap, 
cape. Hence, according to Diez, Sp. and Pg. 
chapa ‘plate, thin picce of netal with which any 
thing may be plated’, which may also have in- 
finenced the Eng. use.] 

+1. A plate of metal with which anything is 
covered, overlaid, or ormamented, Oés, 

1395 #. E, Wills (1882) 4 Ypouthered with chapes and 
scochons..of myn Auncestres armes. 7a 1400 Morte Arth. 
2522 He bare sessenande in golde thre gray ondes of sable, 
With chapes & cheynes of chalke whytte sylver. 

2. The metal plate or mounting of a scabbard or 
sheath ; particularly that whieh covers the point. 
In some early quots. it may mean the scabbard 
or sheath itself. 

The following expire also occur in Dicts.; ‘The 
transverse guard of a sword for a protection to the hand’ 


| (Fairholt, cited by Ogilvie). | Johnson says ‘the catch of any 


thing by which it is held in its place; as the hook of n 
scabbard by which it sticks in the belt; the point by which 
a buckle is held tothe back strap’ [citing Adis Ived/ ‘the 
chape of his dagger ‘}. But here the chape of a dagger 
appears to be confused with that of a buckle, 

¢ 1400 Songs Costume (1849) 50 My baselard hath a sylver 
schape. ¢1440 d= Parw. 63 Chape of aschethe, spiruda. 
459 Inv, Sir J. Fastolf in Paston Lett, 1. 478 lem, j. 
bolfok haftyd dager .. and j. chape thertoo. 1g30 Parscr. 
204/1 Chape of a shethe, dorterolle de gayne. 1§70 Levins 
Manip. 26 A chape, ferretum, 1§90 Greene Afonrn. 
Garm, (1616) 11 A whittle with a siluer chape. 1601 Suaks, 
All's Well w. iii, 164 That had the whole theoricke of 
warre in the knot of his scarfe, nnd the gece in the cha 
of his dagger. 1601 Hotnano /’iny HI. 483 Their sca 
berds and sheaths bee set out with siluer chapes, and their 
sword-girdles, hangers, nnd_bawdricks, gingle again with 
thin plates of siluer, 1693 Sir T. Biount Wat. Hist. 295 
A Sheath, without a Chape or top. 1766 Porxy Heraldry 
Dict., C4afe, the iron, brass, metal, or silver put at the end 
of the acabbard of cutlasses, swords, etc. 1844 Aegul. 5 
Ord, Army ror Bayonet-scabbards, with brass chapes. | 

3. The tip of a fox’s tail. [From tts suggesting 
the tip of a scabbard.] 

1677 N.Cox Gentl, Recreat., Hunting (1706) 11 Termsof the 
Tail’ Of a Fox, the Brush or Drag; and the Tip at the 
end is called the Chape. 19753 CHAMBERS Cyci, Supp, Brush 
of a fox, the tip or end ol whl is called the = 

4. The part of a buckle by which it is fastened 
toa strap or belt. [Soin F.] 

Some buckles are made with a metal chape, ¢. g.a stirrup- 
buckle; an ordinary strap-buckle is made without, and 
attached by a chape of leather. 

1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 376 The Spurr- Buckle maker 
.. makes the buckle, the chape, tongue and roll. 1688 R. 
llotme Armoury ut. 304/2 A Chape.. holdeth the Tongue 
of the Buckle in its proper place. 1702 Lond. Gaz, No. 
3868/4 A Gold Buckle with a Steel Chape, 1720 /b/d. No 
5993/4 Buckles without oie 1769 Chron. in Ann. Ree. 
160)2 Steel chape silver buckles, 1779 Westry IV&s. (1872) 
IV, 163 The edge of another stair net my right buckle, and | 
snapped the steel chape of it intwo. 1796 FritonCarrrages | 


1885 Harper's Mag. Feb. | 


the top or crown on the top of a Bell; a Mill-hoope, 


| Blas, Gentrie 138 T) 


CHAPEL. 


(1801) 11. 145 The Buckles. .are all made to be sewed in the 
leather, having only a middle bridge and a tongue, but no 
cha 1886 from //arness.maker's Acct., 2 pieces leather, 
buckles, chapes, straps, and loops for portmanteau 2s. 6d. 
In some places: ‘The loop on hamess . . or 

on any leather strap, close to the buckle, through 
which the end of the strap is passed.’ Elworthy 
W. Somerset Wdbk. 

Cf. Ogilvie: The sliding-loop ona belt to which a bayonet- 
scabbard is attached’. 

Hence Cha-pemaker, a makcr of buckle-chapes. 

1886 Birmingh. Weekly Post 3 July 1/1 Chape makers... 
a chape, or anchor is a piece of work added to the tongue 
(or prong) of a buckle. .. Several makers in Birmingham. 

Chape, v.1 [f. prec. sb.] fans. To fumish (a 
scabbard, etc.) with a chape. Hence Chaped 
(tféipt) pp/. a. 

é1 HAUCER Pol. 366 Hir knyues were chaped noght 
with bras But al with siluer wroght fulclene and weel. 1530 
Patsor. 40/2, | chape a sworde or dagger. 1 put a chape 
on the shethe. 1883 Staxvuurst Eves un. (Arb.) 45 With 
his chaapt staf speedelye running. 1625 MarkHaAM Sond 
diers Accid. 4 Strong Scabards, chapt with Iron, 

+Chape, chaip, 2.” Ofs. north. dial, [Aphe- 
tle f. A-CHAPE (e-chape, es-chape), a. OF. es-chaper, 
é-chaper, a-chaper (moa.F. échapper) to Escarr, 
q.v. Very common in early a To escape. 

1375 Barsour Brace nt. 24 How he chapyt wes throw cas, 
c1go0 Destr, Troy 7904 In eschaunge of bo choise, pat 
chaped before. 1425 Wrtoun Chron. 11. 389 This king 
Richard wes livand..Of Poumfret as he chapit wase. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 423 Tha will nocht chaip Siclicke ane 
deid. a1ggg Lyxpesay 7rag. 151, | chapit frome Captyuitie. 

Chape, chaper, obs. ff. JAPr, -ER. 

1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 806 /fee nuga, a chape. dic 
nugator, chaper. 

| Chapeau (Japs). Also6 chapewe, shapeau. 
[F. chapeau, in OF. capel, chapel hat, head-cover- 
ing (=Pr. cafe/, Sp. capelo, Pg. chapeo, It. cappello) 
iL. cappellum, -us, dim, f, cappa CaP.) 

1. A hat or other covering for the head. The 
French name, formerly partly naturalized; now 


" chiefly in Heraldry. 


1523 Lp. Berners Arofss, clxxxvii. (R.) B ge on his 
heed-a chapewe of Montaban, /ééd. 1. ecccxix. 734 They 
were armed the moost partie with malles and chapeause of 
stele. /did. 1. ecccxxx. 756 With pauasses and cootes of 
steele, hoctons, shapeause, and bassenettes. 1586 Frexr 
¢ heaume and Chapeau that the Duke 
or King doth weare. 1661 Morcan SpA. Gentry w. iv. 53 
A bull Saturn standing upon a Chapeau Mars, turned up 
Ermin. 1787 Porxy /eraldry Gloss., Chapean .. is taken 
in Heraldry for an antient Cap of Dignity. 1864 Boutecc 


| Heraldry, Mist. & Pop. xvii. 272 The crest-coronet and also 


the chapeau are still retained in modern blazon. 

2. Chapeau-bras (fapd bri). [F. Aras arn] 
A small three-comcred flat silk hat which could 
be cnrried under the nrm: worn by genticmcn at 
court or in full dress in the 1Sth century. 

1764 Mas. Harris in Priv. Lett, ust Ld, Matbnesbury |. 
114 ‘The common chapean éras cocked in the Nivernois 
style. 1777 SHERIDAN Trip Scarb. 1. ii, Give me..my cha- 

u (Servant drings a dress hat). 1824 Scott Xed- 
ganntlel \et.v, Achapean éras and sword necessarily com- 

leted his equipment. 18.. in Lockhart iv. (1839) I, 169 

le used to come to the Greyfriars Church in a suit of 
white and silver with a chapeau-bras, 1834 Prancné Srit. 
Costume 314 The chapeau-de-bras. 

Chapel (t{xpél), 54. Forms: 3-4 chapele, 
4-6 -elle, 4-7 -ell, 3- chapel; also 4 chapaile, 5 
-ylle, schapeli(e, 6 chappelle, -ylle, capell, 
cappell, 6-8 chappel(. [ME. chapele, a. OF. 
chapele (in ONF. capele, Pr. capella, it. cappella) 
slate L. cappella, orig. little cloak or cape, dim. 
of cappa, cloak, cape, cope (sce Car). From the 
cappella or cloak of St. Martln, preserved by the 
Frankish kings as a sacred relic, which wns borne 
before them in battle, and used to give sanctity to 
oaths, the name was applied to the sanctuary in 
which this was preserved undcr the care of its 
cappellani or ‘chaplains’, and thence generally 
to a sanctuary containing holy relics, nttached toa 

lace, ctc., and so to any private sanctuary or 
aly place, and finally to nny apartment or building 
for orisons or worship, not being a clinrch, the 
earlier name for which was Oratorium, Oratory. 

‘The chief data for the history are: the Monk of St. Gall 
(Vita Car. Magn. i. 4) ‘Quo nomine Frnncorum reges 
propter capam St. Martini sancta sua ap Mare solebant’; 
a charter of Childebert a.p, 710 (Mabillon De Re Dipl) 
containing ‘in oratorio suo seu capella S. Marthini’. In 
tho capitularies of Charles the Great (cap. v. 182) ¢, 800 it is 
used of chapels in or attached to palaces; the Laws of the 
Lombards (111. iii, 22) have ‘ceclesiae et capellz qu in 
yestra parochia sunt *. és 

Cappeila was generally spelt cafef/a in med.L.; the true 
form is evidenced not only by It. caffefa, but even more 
by the persistence of -af- in Fr. and of -f- in the other langs, 
Capella would have become in F. chevelle, as capilios, 
capram, caprstruit become chevcw.x, chevre, chevétre.) | 

gen, A sanctuary or place of Christian worship, 
not the church of n parish or the cathedral church 
of a diocese; an oratory. (In earlier times always 
consecrated, and having an altar; in modern use 
not necessarily so.) 


aiaag St, Barker. 20 Hwa so omi nome maked chapele 


CHAPEL. 


oer chirche. ¢1a75 Lay. 26140 He lette par arere ane 
chapel [¢ 1205 chireche] mare. @ 1300 Cursor AT, 27198 In 
kyrcgarth, chapell or kyrk. @ 1300 A. Hort 1380 Horn let 
wurche Chapeles and chirche. 1485 Mavory Artur (1868) 
xvi, i. 378/1 They entered into the chapel, and there made 
their orisons a great while. 1590 Srenser /*. Q. 1. i, 34 
There was an holy chappell edifyde, Wherein the Hermite 
dewly wont to say His holy thinges. @ 1617 Bayne On Eph. 
i. (1643) 13 Where God ath His Church, we say, the Devill 
hath his Chapel : so on the contrary, where the Devill hath 
his Cathedrall, there God hath his people. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 249 ‘The Room is a Chappel or small Church. 1644 
Direct. Publ. Worship Ordinance 2 In any church or chap- 
pell. 1857 STANLEV Afem. Canterd. i. 19 The first object that 
would catch their view would be the little British chapel. 
fig. 1340 -lyend, 56 pe tauerne ys pe scole of be dyeule.. 
aad his ojene chapele per huer me dep his seruese. 

2. spec. A private oratory or place of worship. 

a. A room or building for private worship in or 
attached to a palace, noblemau’s house, castle, gar- 
risou, embassy, prison, monastery, college, school, 
or other institution. 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 472 ‘Thulke prelat solde in fs [the 
king’s] chapele ichose c1g30 ais § clit, 2342 Sir 
Amis lete him ly alon, And into his chapel he went anon. 
1360-80 Wyeur 1V¥zs. (1880) 65 3if pei [lordes & ladies] hol- 
den wip goddis tresour curalis in here worldly seruyce or 
chapellis. ¢1420 Anturs © Arth, xxxv, Ther-inne was a 
schapelle, a chambur, and a halle. 1654 Evetyn Diary 

uly 12 Thence we went to New College [Oxf.] where the 

hapel was in its ancient garb, notwithstanding the scrupu- 
lositie of the times. a1672 Woon Life (1848) 11 He was 
buried. .in the north part of Merton Coll. ele charpel or 
church. 1673 Rav Journ. Low C. 20 The Chappe of the 

esuites College. 1726 AYLirFu rae 165 Domestick 

hapels.. built by Noblemen and others for the private Ser- 
vice of God in their Families .. are not consecrated. 1764 
H. Wacpoce Castle Oty. (1791) 3 The company was assem- 
bled in the chapel of the Castle. 1876 Gwin +1 rcZit. 1003 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, has no side aisles, but 
in Hen of them are small chapels between the buttresses. 
1880 SnortHousE %. /uglesant ix. (1883) 95 Service was sung 
daily in all the Chapels. 1887 Mortey Crit, Misc., Fattison 
III. 156 He read the service in chapel when his turn came. 

b. An oratory in a mausoleum, burial vanlt or 
aisle (sepudchral, or mortuary chapel), or elsewhere, 
having an altar at which masses might be chanted 
for the souls of the deceased (chantry chapel). 
Hence, a cell or compartment of a cathedral or 
large church (usually in the aisle, and originally 
often sepulchral), separately dedicated and con- 
taining its own altar. Lady-chafcl, a chapel dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, often situated castward of the 
high altar in 2 cathedral church. (Sce Lapy.) 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 22 per bei fond be hede is 
now a faire chapelle. ¢1394 P. 74. Crede 119 Chirche 
and A Chapaile with chambers a-lofte. 1428 £, E. Wills 
(1882) 80 ‘The trinite schapell. 1517 ToRKINGTON Pilgr. 
(1884) 39 The Chirche of the holy Sepulcre ys Rounde. .and 
hath..Chapellys hygh and lowe, in gret nowmber. 1555 
Even Decades W. dud. . vi. (Arb.) 124 The virgin, to whom 
he buylded and dedicate a chapell and an altare. 1640 Som- 
NER Antig. Canterd, 46 Vhe high altar at St. Austin’s, with 
the Chapells about it. a tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 
II. 264 On the altar of this chapel is the martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian, in oil colours, by Domenichino. 1842 Buan 
fecles, Law (ed. 9) I. 295 Chantry, was commonly a little 
chapel, or particular altar in some cathedral or parochial 
church, endowed .. for the maintenance of a priest to pray 
for the souls of the founder. 2874 Barinc-Goutp Lives of 
Saints 395 Upon these remains Benedict built ewo oratories 
_.and. round tbese chapels rose the monastery. 1875 Déct. 
Chr. Antig. 1, 343/t Although very many c urches built 
before A} Dp. 800 exist. ea oy any clear examples of chapels 
[forming parts of the main building] can be pointed out. 
1bid, 344/1 In the East, as the rule that there should be 
only one altar in a church has always existed, chapels have 
rarely formed parts of churches. /0éd. 345/2 At what time 
the practice of placing an altar and of celebrating the 
eucharistic service in a sepulchral chapel was first intro- 
duced cannot be stated with precision. Afod. He is buried 
in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster Abbey. 


8. A place of publie worship of the established 
Church, subordinate to, or dependent upon, the 
church of the parish, the accommodation supplied 
by which it in some way supplements. These are 
of various kinds: 

a. Chapel of ease: a chapel built for the con- 
venience of partshioners who live far from the parish 


church. Also fig. 

1538 Lecaxn /tin I. 36 There was a nother Paroche 
Chirch yn the Towne yet standing, but now it servith but 
for a Chapelle of Ease. 1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 32 
(1810) 36 Shute ..is a chapel for ease to Colliton, 1631 
Weever Anc. un, Mon. 180 One of those Parish Churches 
hath fourteene Chappels of ease within the circumference of 
her limits, 32726 Avuirre Parerg. 166 Chapels of Ease.. 
commonly built in very large Parishes, where all the people 
cannot come to the Mother Church. 1826 Petersporrr 
Abr, 433 A chapel of ease may ., have the rights of a paro- 
chial chapel by custom. 1870 F, Winson Ch, Lindis/. 128 
Bolton Church. .is considered a Chapel of Ease. 

fig. 1622 Massixcur, &c. Old Law ut. ii, What is age But 
the holy place of life, chapel of ease For all men’s wearied 
miseries? 1651 CLuvetann Square Cap iv, And making a 
Chappel of Ease of her Lap, I irst he said Grace, and then 
he kiss'd her. @1859 De Quincey IWés. 1. 113 Sed- 
burgh, for many years, was a sort of nursery or rural chapel- 
of-ease to Cambridge. 


b. Parochial chapel: the place of worship of an 
ancient division of a parish attached to it by cus- 
tom and repnte, as ¢.g. in the case of the numerous 
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divisions of the parish of Kendal, and other large 
parishes of the Lake district ; District chapel, that 
of a modem ‘ district ’ or division of a parish con- 
stituted under the Church Building Acts, from 
59 Geo. II], c. 134, onwards. To both of these the 
name CHuReH is now commonly given, except in 
remote districts or special instances. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VIL, c. 2811 So that thoes espousels be 
solempnysed in Churche, Chapell, or Oratory, 1556 Chrow. 
Gr. Friars (1852) 55 ‘This yere (1547] was Barkyng chap- 
pylleat the Towre hylle pullyddowne. 1g96Suans. Merch. V. 
1. ti. 14 Chappels had beene Churches, and poore mens cot- 
tages Princes Pallaces. c16so Pard. Surveys of Livings, cle, 
XVIL. 238 The Parish [Swyne] hath Lae to it Six 
Chappells, and a Viccaridge House. ¢4éd. rypoole hath 
a Parochiall Chappell depending upon Swyne. 1660 RK. Coxe 
Power & Subj. 185 Concerning the Mother-Parish-Chureh 
twenty shillings; and concerning a Chappel ten shillings. 
1838 cict 2 § 3 Vict. c. 49 § 2 In the case of any church or 
chapel, for or to which any district chapelry has been .. as- 
signed .. such church or chapel .. shall be and is hereby 
declared to be a perpetual curacy and henefice, ¢ 1840 
Hook Ch. Dict. 13 It is to be regretted that countenance to 
the assumption of the name of chapel for their place of 
assembly on the part of dissenters, is 100 often given by our 
designating as churches many of the new sanctuaries, which 
are, in fact, only chapels. 1842 Burn Z£ced. Law (ed, 9) IL. 
306 The last species of chapels, those erected under thie 
authority of the various Church- Building Acts, aud usually 
designated District Chapels. 1855 Hi, Martineau Lug. 
Lakes 120 Wastdale Head..There is a chapel, the humblest 
of chapels, with eight pews, and three windows in three 
sides. 1868 A. Sepewick (7/22, Memorial by the 'Trustecs 
of Cowgill Chapel. | 873 Putitmmory £ecé. Lavy V1. 1824 
A parochial chapel is that which has the parochial rights of 
christening and burying ; and this differs in nothing froma 
church, but in the want of a rectory and endowment 

e. Free chapel: a chapel not subject to the juris- 
diction of the ordinary, having been founded by the 
king or by a subject specially anthorized by him. 

1523 Act 14 § 15 /éen. VII, c. 9 The Deane and Chapiter 
..of the free chapell of the kynge, of Sainet Martins le 
graunde. 1545 Acf 57 flex. 1/11, & 4 There have been 
divers Colleges, Free Chapels, Chantrics, Hospitals, Fra- 
ternities. 1672 Cowell's luterpr., Free Chappel, Libera 
Capella .. the King may Licence a Subject to found such a 
Chappel, and by his Charter exempt it from the Diocexans 
Taneuan, 1726 Ayurre Parerg. 165. 1873 PHt.LiMork 
‘cel. Law V1. 1824 Vhe king himself visits lus free chapel» 
..and not the ordinary, 

d. Proprietary chapel: one that is the property 
of private persons. 

1873 Parntimore Lecl. Law V1. 1183 Proprietary chapels 
.. are anomalies unknown to the ecclesiastical constitution 
of this kingdom, and can possess no parochial rights .. Dr, 
Lushington said..the ancient canon law of this country 
knew nothing of proprictary chapels or unconsecrated 
chapels at all.."The necessity of the times. .gave rise to the 
erection of chapels of this ‘kind, and to the licensing of 
ministers of the Church of ngland to perform duty therein. 
bid. U1. 1834 It is at any time competent to the proprictors 
of an unconsecrated chapel to convert it to secular purposes. 

4, Applied to places of Christian worship other 
than those of the established ehurch of the country: 
e.g. to those of Roman Catholics in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land; of the Nonconformists ejected in 1662; of 
Methodists since the 18th c., and, recently, of Pro- 
testant Dissenters generally (in England and Wales). 

‘These uses go back to a time when ‘church’ had still its 
historical value of the endowed place of worship of a arish, 
with its beneficed rector or vicar, tithes, etc., and when no 
other place of worship, whatever its architecture, ritual, or 


| communion, wasthought ofasthe ‘church’, OfR. C. chapels 


the earliest mentioned were those of foreign ambassadors, 
and Roman Catholic queens of the Stuarts tsee sense 2a)5 
in the r8the., and down to 1830-40, ‘chapel ’ was the regular 
name, as it is still in Ireland. The name first used by 
Protestants separating from the Church of England was 
app. ‘meeting-house’; but the places of worship founded 
by the non-conforming clergymen ejected in 1662 were com- 
monly ‘chapels’; after that, ‘meeting-house’ and ‘chapel’ 
were used more or less synonymously by Protestant Dis- 
senters; the former became the prevailing name in the 18th c., 
but was mostly abandoned for ‘chapel’ in the first half of 
the rgthc. (except by usec): For his connexion, Wesley 
introduced ‘ preaching-house’; but Methodist Churchmen 
appear to have preferred ‘ chapel’; and it was in the sequel 
often used by Wesley as =‘ preaching-house ’, and gradually 
took its place. During the present century, the custom of 
applying ‘church’ tothe parochial and district chapels of the 
Church of i has been followed by the use of ‘church’ 
for ‘chapel’ by Roman Catholics, Scotch Episcopalians, 
and many Nonconformists. (See Cuurcu.) But the earlier 
usage has made chapel in Ireland the common appellation 
of the R. C, places of worship and service, as distinguished 
from those of the Protestant (Episcopal) Church; and in 
England and Wales of nonconformist places of worship or 
service, as distinguished from those of the Church of Eng- 
land. Hence such combinations as chafel-goer, chapel. 
going, chapel. people, ctc. 

a. 1662 Perys Diary 21 Sept., The Queene .. going to 
her chappell at St. James’s..I crowded after her. .and saw 
the fine altar, ornaments, and the fryers in their habits. 
1669 /bid. 11 APT. I took my wife to St. James's, and there 
carried her to the Queen's Chapel. a 1718 Penn ip Wks. 
1726 I. 135, I have not..look’d into any Chappel of the 
Roman Religion. 21793J. Morrisin A rminian Ma, (Feb. 
1795) 72, | consented to go with her to the Catholie Chapel. 
1794 Z Yewpatt fdfd. Aug. (1795) 371 The etl 
had likewise a chapel in the place[Dalkeith]. /éid, He had 
taken the English Chapel [at Musselburgh], ¢ 1815 Grace 
Kexnepy Anna Ross (1837) 69, I have decided on taking a 
pew. .in one of the Church of England Chapels [in Scotland]. 


CHAPEL. 


1836 Gentil. Mag. Apr. 421/1 About forty years ago there 
were only 30 Catholic chapels in Great Britain; but in 1835, 
we find the number increased to 510. 

b. 1662-3 Baxter Life aL Wife (1681) 58 When she saw 


| that-I could not use the Chappel which she built, she hired 


another near. 1666-7 —in Kelique Ravleriange (1696) m1. 
19 The churches being burnt, and the Parish ministers gone, 
the Nonconformists .. did kcep their meetings very openly, 
and prepared large Rooms, and some of them plain Chappels, 
with Pulpits, Seats, and Galleries... The Independents also 
set up their Mectings more openly thap- before. 1694 7 rust. 
deed, Brook St, Chapel, Knutsford, \ndent. Mch. 7 The 
ground on which the said new-erected Chappell or Meeting- 
house now stands, together with the said Chappell or Meet- 
ing-house. 1715 Hearne Diary 29 May, Last night a good 
part of the presbyterian Meeting-house in Oxford was pulled 
down .. in the evening they pulled down a good part of the 
Quakers’ and Anabaptist Chapels. 1818 W. J. Fox Vks. 
11865) I. 110 A Sermon preached before the Unitarian So- 
ciety, at Mssex-Street Chapel, on Thursday, April 16, 1818. 
1836 Gent?. Ade. July 30/2 \ red-brick structure, resembling 
a dissenting chapel. ¢ 1840 Hoox Cé. Dict. 13 ‘The places 
in which dissenters, whether Romish or Protestant, meet 
are not chapels, but mecting-houses. 1884 Darr M/anal 
Congreeat. Princ. App.i, A hundred years ago it was prob: 
ably the universal custom of Congregationalisis to eall their 
places of worship ‘meeting-houses’. ‘Chapel’ .. early in 
this century... displaced the older and better name. 

ce. 1747 Gentl. Mag. XV\1. Suppl. 620 That the said 
Mr. J.W y, about two years ago, preached a serinon to 
the Methodists at Salisburyin Mr. 1[——ll's chapel. [1763 
in Tyerman Life of Westy UL iii. 478 Ve people were to be 
warned... Against calling our socicty a church, or the church. 
Ayainot calling our preachers ministers, our houses meeting: 
houses (ell them plain preaching houses'.] 1789 Westry 
Wil. 25 Feb. in Coke & Moore (1792) 515, I desire my 
Gowns, Cassocks, Sashes, und Bands, may remain at the 
Chapel for the se of the Clergymen attending there. 1792 
Coxe & Moorn Life of Wesley ied. 2) Suld..at the Chapel 
th the City. Road; and at all the Methodist Preaching- 
Hones in ‘own and Country, 1817 5. Drew Liye 7. Coke 
ix. 280 Independently of the chapels or preaching houses 
that had been erected in the towns. 

5. A chapel service, attendance at the service int 
a chapel. Hence in college phrase, fo seep @ 
chapel, to attend chapel on a single occasion ; fo 
heep one's chapels, to full the presertbed number 
of attendances; so fo wiss a chapel, lose a chapel, ete. 

1662 Preys /iary ry Dec. Walked ..np and down tll 
chappell time. 181g Jann Austen Jansf. Pard ix, Without 
danger of reprobation because chapel was missed. 1850 
Yuackeray Pendennis \. 168 After hall they went to Mr. 
Enck’s to take wine} and after wine to chapel. 1882 C. 
Kroan Pacr in Century Mag. XXIV. 275 At Oxford, the 
daily chapel, so_ofien a formal observance, still had its 
effect on many minds. AZo¢. ‘ Vou must keep your chapels’. 

b. 70 hold chapel (¥. tenir chapelle): said of 
certain princes, and especially of the pope attend- 
ing divine service in state ; said of cardinals, when 
they are present at soletnn religious service, without 
the pope’s intervention. 

1687 Lond. Gaz, No. 2285/1 At some Chapels of late held 
hy the Colledge of Cardinals. 

6. gen. Of other than Christian worship: .A lesser 
temple, fane, or sanctuary, having an altar to a 


deity (used ¢.¢. to translate L., saced/unr. 

ex400 Destr. Troy 149 As Achilles this choise in chapell 
beheld. 1533 Beucenpen Léty t. 1822195 He tuke purpois 
to distroy be augury all the remanent tempillis and chapellis 
Lfana sacellague), 1535 CovERDALe al 0s vii. 13 Propheey 
nomore at Bethel, for it ts the kynges chapel, and the kynges 
courte. rg8r Magseck &A. ef Notes 77. 1600 Hott.axp 
Lizy xv. Vi. 1091 Behind the church ( fave] of the godd- 
esse Hope, he caused to be built the chappel [xden:) of 
Apollo the Physician. 1611 Busne_1 Mace. i. 47 Set vp 
altars, and groues, and chappels of idols. 1697 Drypen 
Virg. Past. 12 And in what Chappel (saced/o] too you 
plaid your Prize. 1839 ‘Tiurewans Greece VI. xlvi. 54 4 
new chapel .. had been built at Delphi. 

7. A choir or body of singers attached to a 
chapel (usually of a king or prinee) ; ‘now extended 
to mean the choir or the orchestra, or both, of a 
chureh or chapel, or other musical establishment 
sacred or secular’ (Grove Déet. Afusfc), Often in 
French form chapelle, Ger. hafelle, or It. capella. 

1420 Siege Rowen 1295 in Al reheol, XXL. 381 His chapelle 
metie hym at the dore there, And wente bifore hym alle in 
fere. 1515 Pace in J.S. Brewer Neigu Hen. VI, xi. (1884) 
1. 270 Surely he would have out of your chapel not children 
only but also men ,. your Graces chapel is better than his. 
146 in Strype Acct. Mem. 11. u. App. A. 9 The prelats 
censed the corps, the chappel singing ‘Libera me, Domine 0 
1674 PLavroxp S4i2/ Adus, Pref. g The annual allowances of 
the gentlemen of his Chappel. 

8. The sacred vessels, ctc., used for the services 


in a church or chapel. Oés. exc. //1st. 

[1475 Bk. Noblesse 84 Every officer shulde have noo more 
silver vesselle but for a chapelle and a cupbourde.] 1862 
Hook Lives Abps. II. xi. 655 Ie .. gave to the church an 


excellent chapel, which in his testament he styled his best. 
(Note.) In the language of the period (1205) a chapel means 
whatever was required for the performance of divine worship. 


+9. An alembic. [F. ‘chafelle, couvercle aur 
alambic? (Littré), ? from orig. sense of cappella.) 


1708 MotTevux Kabelais w. xxiv. (1737) 103 As for the 
Chapel. .it shall be a Chapel of Rose-water. 


10. a, A printers’ workshop, a printing-office._b. 
A meeting or association of the journeymen in a 
printing-office for promoting and enforcing order 
among themselves, scttling disputes as to price 
of work, etc. It is presided over by a father of 
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CHAPEL. 


the chapel annually elected. ence 7o hol! a 


chapel. 

1688 R. HoLme Aritoury 1. 120/1 Every Printing-House 
is termed a Chappel. 1751 Cuampers Cyc/., In this sense 
they say, the orders, or as of the chapel, the secrets of 
the chapel, etc. 1771 Frankuin A utobiog. Wks. 1840 1. 61, 
1 proposed some reasonable alteration in their chapel laws. 
1825 Honk £very-day BR. 1. 1135 11 is 10 be noted, as a 
‘custom of the chapel’, 1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Schat. xv. 
(1858) 341 The petty tricks by which Franklin was annoyed 
were said lo be played him by the chapel ghost. 1879 
Women's onira é Frul. 1 Nov. 183/2 A circular .. to all 
‘fathers of chapels’, i.c. trades officials in printing shops. 

Ll. stang or low collog. Mouse of ease, privy. 

12. attri#. and Comb., as chapel-bell, -cell, -clerk, 
-door, -prayers, -service, -slead, -lenl, -yard, etc. ; 
in sense 4, chapel-goer, -going, -monger, -~people, 
-sociely, etc.; t chapel-bed, ? onc with a canopy; 
chapel-man, onc of the clergy or officials of a 
chapel ; chapel-master, used occas. to translate 
F, maitre de chapelle or Ger. kapellmeister, director 
of the music of a royal (or other, chapel (sense 7) ; 
ehapel-rate, a rate for the support of a chapel. 

1663 Jur, Led. F. Gordon's Furniture, In the chamber next 
to the lytle chamber, a *chapell bed all of bundwork. 1386 
Cnavcer Prof, 171 Gynglen.. als cleere And eck as loude 
as dooth be *Chapel belle. 1847 Texnvson Pric. 1. 446 
The chapel-bells Call’d us. @ 1835 Mrs. Humans Streaus, 
Ve have burst away, From your *chapel-cells to the laugh- 
ing day. 1585 Jas. 1 ss. foeste (Arb.) 69 The cryis Of 
Naturis *chapell Clarkis. 1766 Inntick Loudon IV. 382 A 
chapel clerk and sexton. ¢1420 Sir Amuadace xi, Sir Ama- 
dace..rode vn-to the *chapelle dur. 1842 Mtact. in Vou- 
conf, V1, 265 What now is the great body of dissenters? 
*Chapel-goers, and no more. 1663 Sraroixc Trout. Chas. [ 
(1829) 61 “Chapel men who have countenanced the chapel 
ceremonies and novations. 1850 Vat. Aucye/. 1. 1018 He 
became “chapel-master to Cardinal Charles of Lorraine. 
1880 Vern. Lee Selcaro v. 113 The poor chapelmaster of 
Hoffmann. 1812 Aecligtontsm 17 Muse, drop the subject, 
Pluralists, adieu! Next, *Chapel-mongers, hark !—a word 
with you. 1658 Watton /fvoker 15 In four years he was 
but twice absent froin the ‘chapel-prayers, 1850 Carr v. 
‘Mostyn, 19 Law Frail, 255 There was no necessity for 
*chapel-rates, as the trustees would ine 1820 Keats 
fsabeHa 467 Seldom did she go to “chapel-shrift. 1835 
I, 'Tavior Sfpir. Despot. ii. 63 Congregationalism insulates 
each “chapel-society. 1687 Lurene Brief Al. (1857) f. 
408 The ’chappel tent at the camp was open'd this day. 
1485 Mavory -Irdhur (1868) v1. xv, Beyond the *chapel- yard 
there met him a fair damsel. 1850 Carr v. Mostyn,ig Luw 
Jrul. 253 The mhabitants of the stid townships .. might 
- bury their dead in the chapelyard, ; 

Chapel, v.! nonme-sid. [f. pree. sb. Ch do 
church. rans, To put (bury, ete. ina chapel. 

1612 Fertcuer Stv0 Noble A. 1. i, Giue us the bones Of 
our dead kings, that we may chapel thent. 

Cha‘pel, 2.2 Naut. [f. prec. sb: ef. F. farre 
thapelle.] \Sce quot.) 

1769 Farconen Dict, Marine (1789', Chapeling a ship, 
the act of turning her round in a light breeze of wind when 
..close-hauled, so as that she will lic the sxme way as she 
did before. This is commonly occasioned by the negligence 
of the steersman, or by a sudden change of wind. /did. 
Faire, or pendre Chapelle, to chapel a hth to build a 
chapel at sea. 1994 Aigeiug 4 Seamanship W.248° Chap- 

pelling, F 

Chapelain, -ayn, obs. forms of CHAPLAIN. 

+ Cha-peley. O/s. [Perror.] =CNAPELRY 1. 

1594 West Syuibof n. Chauc. § 88 One mesuage or tene- 
ment in B. within the Chappelcy of 13. in the Countie of ¥. 

+ Cha-peler. O45. rare~". [ad. F. chafelier 
in same scnse.]_ A _hat-maker. 

1601 F. ‘Tate Mouseh Ord. Edw. 12, § 65 (1876) 46 Anda 
chappeler who shal make the Chapeux..of the household. 

Chapeless (tférples), a. rare. [f. CHAPE sé. 
+-LESS.] Wanting a cliape or sheath. 

1596 Suaxs. Tau, Shr. wu ii. 48 An olde rusty sword .. 
with a broken hill, and chapelesse. 

+ Cha‘pelet!. 04s. 1n 6 chappellet, 7 ehnp- 
pelet, chaplet. [f. Cnapen+-xt. Cf. lt. cafed- 
detta; the Fr. form would be chapellette.] A little 
chapel, oratory, or shrine. 

1587 Ilarrison Lugland 11. it. (1877) 1. 56 Vhere is..a litle 
chappellet hard by on that common. 1636 Fatty Claris 
Myst. xvii 223 Many private oralories or chaplets. 1653 
Nanmonn Paraphr. Acts vii. 43 (R.) Ve set up n chaplet or 
shrine with an image in it. 1675 Cave Antig. A post. (1702) 
if ‘There were..multitudes of silver cabinets, or chappelets, 

ittle shrines, made in fashion of the temple. 

Chapelet 2 (t{x'pélét). Also chapellet (Web- 
ster). [a. I. chapfelet, CHAPLET, variously trans- 
ferred.] 

1. (See quot.) 

1753 Cnampers Cycl, Supp., Chapelet, in the nianege, n 
couple of stirrup leathers, mounted each of them with a 
stirrup, aud joining nt top in a sort of leather buckle, called 
the hend of the chapelet, by which they are made fast to 
the pummel of the saddle, after being adjusted to the rider's 
length and bore. 1847 in Cratc; and in mod. Dicts. 

2. Uydraulic Engineering. A chain pump com- 
posed of pnllets, scoops, or buckets attached to an 
endless chain passing ovcr two axles. So called 
in French from its resemblance to a rosary or 
string of beads ; whence, also, according to Knight, 
known as a ‘ paternoster puinp’, 

1874 Knicnt Pret. Mech, 

Chapelet, -eyn(e, obs. ff. CAPLET, CHAPLAIN, 

+ Cha-pelize, v. Obs. nonve-wd. [sce o1ZE.] 
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‘rans. To make into a chapel. 
izing. 
1659 Futur App. /n7. /unoc. (1840) 343 Bishop Andrews. . 
manifested the least regret al the chee of this place. 
Chapellage (tfa pélédz). rare. [f. CHAPEL 56. 
+-AGE.] A chapcl-stead, = CHAPeELny 4. 
1802 Scotr Fve St. F. vii, He lighted at the Chapellage. 
Cha‘pellany,. ? Oés. rare-'. [a. F. chapel- 


Ilence Cha-pel- 


lenie (in Cotgr. chafelainic) benefice of a chaplain, | 


or of med.L. capedidnta, the cure, living, office 
or estate of a cafeliinus or CHAPLAIN; also, a 
small oratory or chapel, having its own chaplain, 
fonnded within a larger placc of worship: see Du 
Cange.] =CHAPELRY; also CuaPEL 2b. 

1736 Aviirre Parerg. 164 But a Chapellany is usually 
that, which does not subsist of itself, but is built and founded 
within some other church, and is dependant thereon. 

Chapelled (tfx'péld,, pp/. a. [f. Charen sé. 
+-Ep~.] Placed or stationed in a chapel. 

1852 Meanderings of Metmory 1.182 The Chapelled templer. 

Chapelleyn, obs. form of CiapLatn. 

Chapelry (tfxpélri). [a. OF. chafelerie, in 
med.L, capelliria; see -ERY, -RY.] 

1. The district attached to a chapel; a division 
of a large or populous parish having its own 
parochial or district chapel. 

1sg1 Charter Jas. VI in A. MeKay sist. Atluarncch 
Apes Chapelries. 1669 Woopnrao St, Teresa 1. xxxii. 212 
‘Fhe Chaplain living in another house of the Chappelry. 
1672 Cowel's interpr., Chapelry is the same thing toa 
Chappel, as a Parish is to a Church. 1753 [see CHArELWar- 
DEN} 1814 Woxpsw. /.xrcurs. vit, This remote and humble 
chapelry. offered to his douhtful choice ty an unthonght-of 
patron, 1870 A.Srepewick Supp. to Mem. Trustees Cowgill 
Chapel 3 A district Chapelry was annexed to the Chapel of 
Cowgill in the larochial Chapelry of Dent, in the parish of 
Sedbergh. 1870 F. Witson Ch. Lindi'sf 21 Ancroft is one of 
the Chapelries .. of Holy Island, 1885 Act 48 Wict.c 15 
Sched. it. 1. No. 2 ‘Fhe rectory, vicarage, chapelry, or bene- 
fice to which the rentcharge belongs. ; 

+2. The constituency of a Nonconformist chapel. 
Obs. 

1907 Deed of Risley Chapel, Culcheth, Indenture Mch. 25 
Whereas an edifice, Chapel, or ortary, is this year erected 
al the cost of .. Protestants dissenting from the Church of 
England .. Trnstees with the consent .. of the members of 
that Chapelry or congregation and not otherwise nominate 
+.the minister. 

3. A fonndation for a chantiy chaplain. 

1877 Wraxatt tr. Afauyo's Miserables uv. \xvi, The same 
who endowed the sixth chapelry of the Abbey of Villers. 

4. A chapel with its precinct and its accessory 
buildings ; a chapel-stead. 

1817 Cocertpcr fay Seriv. 378 ‘Fo seck protection in the 
vaulted cs, ofa lone chapelry. « 1845 Baruam /ngo/. 
Leg.(1877) 370 The neighbouring chapelry, the site of which 
may yet he traced. 

Cha‘pelwarden. Onc who holds the same 
office ina ‘chapel’ \of the established Church of 
England’, as a churchwarden holds in a church: 
uow commonly replaced by ‘churchwarden ’. 

1688 Lond, Gaz. No. 2375/1 ‘The Churcliwardens, Chapel- 
wardens, and Sidesmen. 1753 Scots Afag. Sept. 4385/1 The 
churchwardens and chapelwardens of every parish or 
chapelry. 1834 in J. Raine Mer. J. Hodgson (1858) 11. 330 
Vour letter was read communicating to the chapelwardens 
your resignation of the living. 

Chapelyn, obs. form of CuapLatn. 

Chaperon (Je"pérjn, -den). Also 6-7 chap- 
peron, 7 chnpron, chapperoon, shnparoon, 


. shnpnrowne, shabbaron, 7-y chaperoon. fa. I. 


chaperon hood, a kind of dim. deriv. of chafe cope, 
cape (cf. moucheron gnat, f. mouche tly); also 
used in sense 3 (in which English writers often 
erroncously spell it chaperone, app. inder the sup- 
positlon that it requires n fem. termination).] 

+1. A hood or eap formerly worm hy nobles, 
and, after the 16th ¢., by ladics. Oés. exe. Hist. 

(Cotgr. (2611) has ‘ Chaferon, a hood, or French hood tfor 
a woman); nlso any hood, bonnet, or lettice cap.) 

ex1g8o Wyerw Aude St. Francis Wks, (1880) 40 Clopis of 
probacion, pat is to seie tweie cotis or kirllis wib-oulen 
food and a girdil & a brech & a chaperon 1o pe girdel. 
a1gsa Lenann Brit, Coll. (1774) 11. 468 The Quenes Party 
.-caustd his Chaperon and on Bnidokes to be taken of, 
and to have on theyr Heddes Chapelettes of poignante 
Netles. 1605 Verstecan Dec. Intell, iii. (1634) 71 The 
reason of her chapron with long eare. 1610 Guitiim 
Heraldry 1. iv, (1660) 56 The more resemblance of a Cha- 
peron or Ilood. 1619 /rtsh Hobbod in Rick's Honest. Age 
(1844) Pref. 22 If she be not suted in her Shaparowne. 1620 
Dekker Dreame (1860) 36 Gay gawdy women. .tricking vp 
their fronts with chaperoones And powdred haire, 1623 
Favine Theat. How. x. iti. 432 Their White Hoods or 
Chapperons. a 1700 Songs Costutue (1849) 200 Her shab- 
barons next I'll show. 1813 Ilocc Cee Wake 295 To 
thee, who.. rear‘st thy proud and thy pale chaperoon .. 
God of the western wind, God of the shower. 1830 James 
Darnley xxxiv. 150 Deep in the mnysteries .. of chaperons 
and fratses. 1834 Prancut rit. Costume 157 Hats, caps, 
and high bonnets are worn as well as chaperons (tens, 
Rich. Tl]. , 

‘tb. part of the full dress of Knights of the Garter. 

1577 Iannison Augland w. v. (18771. 116 He [iidw. 118] 
.-inuented this sovietie of honour. .giuing them [Knights of 
ihe Garter] .. a kirtle, gown, cloke, chaperon, collar, and 
other solemne and magnificent apparell. 1655 Futter CA. 
flist. mi. ix. § 33 Their Purple Mantle, their Gown, Kirile, 
Chaperon, and chiefly their Garter. 1696 Putuuirs, Cha- 
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CHAPITER. 


feron, the Hood anciently worn by the Knights of the 
Garter, being part of the Habit of that Order. 

+2. A small escutcheon placed (csp. on the fore- 
head of a horse drawing a hearse. Oés. 

1680 Loud. Gaz. No. 1487/4, 6 silver Forks marked with a 
Spread-Eagle upon a Chapperoon. 1696 Prituurs, Chaperor 
-.@ Httle Escutcheon fix'd in the forehead of the Horses 
that draw the Hearse at a Funeral. 1768 Bristol Frni, 
Oct., A chaperon with the auntient Arms of Bryslowe fast. 
ende on his Forehead. 1783 R. Turner Arts & Sc. (1821) 
297 Litile shields, drawn on hearses at pompous funerals, 
are called chaperonnes. 4 

3. fig. A person, esp, a married or elderly woman, 
who, for the sake of propriety, accompanies a 
young unmarried lady in public, as guide and 
protector, 

[See quot. 1264; the same explanation is abd by Litiré.] 

1720 Mrs. DELANY A ufobiog. 1.66 She .. begged I would 
be her chaperone when she went to public places. 1771 
Mrs. Hares in Priv, Lett. 1st Ld. Malmesbury \. 219, 
1 was at the Oratorio Wednesday, in character of chaperon, 
1800 Mar. Eocewortn Aelinda (1832) 1. i. 15 A perfectly 
fit chaperon for any young lady to appear with in public. 
1864 N. & Q, Ser. in. V. 280/2 Chaperon..when used meta. 
phorically means that the experienced married woman 
shelters the youthful débutante as a hood shelters the face. 
1866 Sat. Kev. 13 Jan. 49/1 Chaperones often painfully 
contrast with their fair protégées. 1880 Disrari Endyut, 
Ixxxviii. 410 He delivered his charge 10 her chaperon. 

b. /ransf. One who escorts ; guide, conductor. 

1874 R. Tyrwiitt Sk, C/ud 189 The Preeses made a capital 
chaperon. 

Hence Chaperonee, a young lady who is cha- 
peroncd. Cha-peronleaa, ., without a chaperon, 
Cha‘peronship, the office of a chaperon. (Collog. 
and Newspr. words.) 

1884 Pall Mall G. 27 May 4 Success will .. attend the 
chaperon’s efforts, however unatiraclive the chaperonec, 
tbid., Chaperonless, 

Chaperon yr): v. ([f. prec. sb. (The 
F. deriv. vb. (in different sense) is chaperonner.)] 
fraus. To act as chaperon to (a young lady); to 
escort. Hence Cha-peroning vé/, sé. and ffi. a. 

"778 Jane Austen Sense 6 Sens. xx, 1 shall be very happy 
to chaperon you at any time. 1818 Topp, Yo chaferon, an 
affected word, of very recent introduction .. to denote a 
gehtleman attending a lady in a publick assembly. 1822 
Blackw, Mag. XV. 69 Chaperoning matrons talk right 
solemnly of heat. @ 1847 Mrs. Suerwoon Lady of Manor 
IV. xxiv. 145, I chaproned her Sunday-school children in 
and out of church. 1865 Aforniug Star 4 Oct., Had I the 
uncontrolled chaperoning of an intelligent sight-seer. 

Chaperonage ({z"péronédg). [f. Cuarenon sé, 
or v. +-AGE.] The action or practice of chaperon- 
ing ; the attendance or protection of n chaperon. 

1857 Lp. Durrerin Lett. Aigh Lat. vii. (1867) 85 Sent for- 
ward ..under the chaperonage of a guide. 1858 Miss Mutock 
Th. ab, Wont. 97 Yo offer her .. my chaperonage al the 
conversazione. 1884 L. Ovirnant A ltfora Peto 154 A month 
of the London season under my chaperonage. 

Chapetyll, var. of Cuapritee, 

Chap-fallen t{z-p,f9:lén), «. Also 7 -faln(e. 
[f. Crap 542 + FAuueN. A common variant is 
CiOP-FALLEN.] 

1. With the chap or lower jaw hanging down, as 
au effect of extreme exhaustion or debility, of 
a wound reccived, or esp. of death. 

1398 Gerarn //erbal . 1. 3 Beasts that be chap-fallen 
through long standing in pound 1609 Lv, Woman in Huu, 
t.iin Bullen O. 77. IV, Her tang -. yagees within her 
chnp-faln jawes. 1621 Fretcner W7td-G. Chase ww. iii, 
Till they be chap-fall’n, nnd their longues at peace, Nail'd 
in their coffins, « 1809 Mrs. Cownuy Bold Stroke 26 That 
plump face of yours will be chap-fallen I believe. 1842 
Tennyson 3°75, Siu iv, 110 Trooping from their monldy 
dens The chap-fallen circle spreads. 

b. Said of the mouth-piece of a helmet. 

a17oo Drvpen (J.) A chapfaln beaver loosely hanging by 
The cloven helm. co 

2. fig. Dejected, dispirited ; crest-fallen. 

1608 Day //as. cut of Br. 1. i. (1881) 6, | woulde poure 
Spirit of life..Into the iawes of chap-falne schollership. 
a16s51 Ctrvetann Jo Mrs. A. T. Poems 16 ‘he Chap- 
falne Pnritan, 1794 Wo1cort (P. Pindar) Rights of Kings 
Wks. IFT. 37 But, if his Nymph unfortunately frowns, Sad, 
chap fall’n, lo! he hangs himself, or drowns? 1881 Besant 
& Rice Chagl. Fleet 1. iv, (1883) 37 His clerk .. stood with 
staring eyes and open mouth, chap-fallen and terrified 

Hence Cha‘pfa:lenly adz. 

1883 Miss Brovonton Aelinda 1.1. vii. 112 ‘Vou would 
not hke it, of course?’ he says, chapfallenly, 

Chapfare, obs. forin of CHAFFER. 

Chapiltre, obs. form of CHapPitEr. 

Chapin, obs. form of Corin. 

Chapin(e, chapiney, var. of Cuorine. 

+ Chapitel. O/s. [a. OF. chapitel (now cha- 
piteau) ad. L, cafitellua: dim. of capul (or rather 
of capiindum,: see CAPITAL sb.'] The capital of 
h column 

1682 Wueter Journ. Greece. 59 There are few Chapitels 
of Pillars to be seen, 

Chapitel.e, obs. f. CHapirLe. 

Chapiter (t/xpites). Forms: 5 chapiture, 
-ytur(e, 6-8 chnpter, (6 chaptre), 7- chapiter, 
(7 -tre, -tnr). [4. F. chaprire :—OF. chapitle: sce 
next. (French no longer uses chafilre in sense 3, 
bnt chapitean :—L. cafitellum : see CAPItaL, and 
also CHAPTER. ] 


CHAPITLE. 


+1. gen. Earlier spelling of Carter. 

$2. spec. A summary; = CariTLe 3. Obs. 

[1292 Brirron 22 Des chapitres qe liveré lour serrount cn 
escrit.) 1483 Cath. Augl. 58 A chapiture, capitudum. 1607 
Cowet /nuterpr. (1672) Chapiters, capitula..signifies in onr 
Common Law a Summary, or content of such matters as 
are to be inquired of, or presented before Justices. .in their 
Sessions. Chafitres or Capitula be new called Artictes. 
1641 in Termes de la Ley, “1670 in Blount Law Dict. 

8. Arch. The capital of a column. (Still an 


occasional equivalent of CAPITAL.) 

e425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 670/4 (Nomina pertin. do- 
morum) Hoe capitulum, A® chapytur. 1583 STANVHURST 
Aéneis 1. (Arb.) 31 Soom for great palaces doo slise from 
quarrye the cbapters. 1600 HoLLanp Livy xin. xx. 1126 
A certaine columne. .rent and cloven from the very t to 
the chapter. 1611 Biste 1 Avugs vii. 16 Iwo Chapiters of 
molten brasse, to set vpon the tops of the pillars. 1653 H. 
Cocan Died. Sic. 142 Great Pillars, whereof the chapters 
are either of gold or silver. 1676 F. Vernon in Piid 
Trans. Vl. 580 Tempies with pillars and chapitres de- 
molish't. 1744 J. Paterson Comm. Afilton’s P. L. 145 
A moulding next above the chapiter or head of a column, 
1807 Ropinson A rchvol. Greca 1. i. 4 The chapiters seem 
to be a mixture between the Ionic and Doric orders. 1878 
Masque of Poets 28 On bulging chapiters that enthrone 
Colossal lotus leaves of stone. 

Chapitere, obs. form of CHAPTER. 

+Cha‘pitle. 04s. Forms: (1 capitel, 2 cap- 
tol), 3-5 chapitle, 4 chapitel, -til, -tele, chapy- 
tyl, § chapytle, chapetyll, chapyttyl, chapy- 
tylle. [a. OF. chapitle (now chapiire), in ONF. 
capitle, early ad. L. capitulum little head, capital 
of column, ‘head’ of discourse, chief division of 
book, section of law, ete. dim. of caps? head. 
Cf. CapitLe: later forms of the same word are F. 
chapitre, Eng. CHAPITER, and CHAPTER, q. V.] 

1. A chief section of a book, a CnapTer. 

Ja1000 Eegberht’s Penit. cont. 1. 1 (Bosw.) Her onginp se 
forma capitul. 1340-1440, see CaPITLE.] 1340 Ayen?, 136 
Ase we habbep be-uore y-ssewed ine pe cbntels of prede. 
1430 Lyva. Chron. Troy v. xxxvii, In this Chapitle 1 shall 
reherse anone. ¢ 1450 Why / can't be Nun 345 in EP. 
(1862) 147 Hyt ys wretyn in Genesye, In the fowre and 
a a Chapytylle. 

. A CHAPTER or assembly of canons, monks, ete. 

[11.. O. E. Chron. an. 1123 Hi hafden cosen zercebiscop 
«ror in here capitele a:fter rihte.]_ 1297 R. GLovc. (1724) 473 
3uf eni play to chapitle were idrawe. ¢1325 Poem on 
Edw. [/, 193 in Pol. Songs (1839) 332 Officials and denes 
that chapitles sholden holde. 1303 R. Brunne //andd. 
Syane 7837 Pat grete chapytyl [of devils). 1456 in Pus. 
fon Lett. 289. 1. 393 To compleyn upon me at the next 
chapitle. 

Chapitre, -ture, obs. ff. CHAPITER, CHAPTER. 

Chaplain (tfe'pléu). Forms: 1 capellan, 2 
capelein, 3-5 chapeleyn(e, 4-5 -layn, -lleyn(e, 
4-6 chapleyn(e, 4-7 -layn(c, § chapyllayne, 
chapelen, 5-6 chappelayn(e, 6 chapelyn, chap- 
lino, 6-7 chappellane, chapplein, chaplin, 
-lein(e, -laine, 7 -lan, -len, 7- chaplain. [a. 
OF. chapelain (in ONY. capelain, Pr. capellan, It. 
cappellano) :—\ate L. cappellin-us, f. cappella 
Capri: see -An. The earliest Ing. examples 


were directly from L. or ONF.: see sense 2. 

The original cappellan? were those who had charge of 
the sacred cloak of St. Martin : ‘custodes illius capa: usque 
hodie Capellani appellantur’; Honortus in Du Cange.] 

l. gen. The priest, clergyman or minister of a 
CHAPEL; in ME. a chantry priest. 

€1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 930 Chaplaynez to be chapeles 
chosen pe gate. 1393 Lanew. /’. Pé.C. u. 187 Meny chape- 
layns aren chast ac charite hem failep. ¢ 1440 Prowip, Pare. 
69 Chapeleyne, cafellanus. 1601 F. Tare //ouseh. Ord. 
Edw. f/, § 18 (1876) 14 A Chief Singin, or deane of 
the Chappel. 1602 Funpecke 2d Pt. Parad/71 A inan 
seised in fee of landes deuisable, did deuise them to one for 
terme of his life, and that he should be a Chapplein, and 
that he should chaunt for his soule all his life time. 1641 
Termes de fa Ley 53 Chaplein is he that performeth divine 
Service in a Chappell. 1814 Scorr Ld. of /sles sv. xxvi, 
He shall dwell In Augustin the chaplain’s cell, 1828 J. 
Hunter S. Vorkshire 1.73 The Vicar of Blythe was bound 
to find a chaplain to celebrate in the chapel of Bawtry. 

2. sfec. A clergyman who conducts religions 
service in the private chapel of a sovereign, lord, 
or high official, of a castle, garrison, embassy, 
college, school, workhouse, prison, cemetery, or 
other institution, or in the household of a person 
of rank or quality, in a legislative chamber, regi- 
Inent, ship, ete. 

Thirty-six clergynien of the Church of England, and six 
of the Church of Scotland have the office and title of 
Chaplain tn Ordinary to-her tor hist Majesty; there are 
also several //onorary Chaplains; and among other official 
positions are those of Chaplain to the Forces, Chaplain of 
the Fleet, Army Chaplains, Navy Chaplains, etc.. etc. 

a@xnoo O. E, Chron, an. 1099 Se cyng Will'm .. Rannulfe 
his capellane pact biscoprice o11 Dunholme geaf. a 1123 
/bid. an. 1114 Se wees wror pas cynges capelein. ¢1300 
Beket 961 Thi Chapeleyn make thu ine. 138. Wycute Sed. 

iVks. M11. 511 Some chapcleyns of eee summe chape- 
leyns of honour. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 26 The bisshop 
of Rochestre is tharchebisshops chapelayn of Caunterbury. 

1594 Suans. Rich. 1//, 1. iii. 29 The Chaplaine of the Tower 
hath buried them. 1621 Burton Anat. Afel. 1. iim. xv. 
(1651) 131 A trencher chaplain in Gentlemans house. 1649 

Mitton E7hom. Wks. 1738 1. 427 Bishops or Presbyters we 
know, and Deacons we know, but what are Chaplains? 
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1727 Switt What passed in Lond, Wks. 1755 111. 1. 186 The 
chaplains of the several regiments, 1844 Acgud. & Ord. 
Army 217 Chaplains to the Forces receive the Pay and 
Allowances of Majors in the Army. 1856 Emexson Lug. 
Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 99 Wellington esteems a 
saint only as far as he can be an army chaplain. 1883 
Luovp #66 & F/ V1. 150 As to that. cemetery chaplain. 
1884 Crockford’s Cler. Directory 399 Examining Chaplain 
to Abp. of York. x ; i : ; 

b. A nun who recites the inferior services in the 
chapel of a nnnnery. [Littré makes the F. cafe- 
laine an ancient title of dignity in a nunnery. } 

¢ 1386 Cnaucrer Prod. 164 Anothur Nonne also with hire 
hadde sche, That was hire chapelleyn. 1884 Private letter 
JSrom Montreal, \n the convents of Canada the domestic 
Chaplain is frequently, if not always, a woman. 
c. lransf,. 
1ss3 Epen Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 17 marg. uote, “Whe 
deuiles chaplins, 1581 Marseck Bé.0/ .Votes 662 At Listra 
Jupiters Chaplaines wold have sacrificed unto them. 1607 
Hlinnon IVks, 1. 362 What shall I say? What? as Ahabs 
chaplaines, ‘Go, and prosper !’ 
. allrth, 
@1628 F. Grevitte Séduey (1652) 29 ‘To haue changed 
their Princely Soucraigntics into such a kind of low, and 
Chaplaine tenure. 


8. Chaplains of the Pope: auditors or judges of 


causes in the saered palace. 

1638 Penit. Conf. vii. (1657) 131 There was a Pope .. that 
committed to a Chaplain of his own, Apostolical power to 
absolve with plenary authority. 

Chaplaincy (ife'plénsi’. [f. prec. +-cv: a 
modern term, which probably began in the Army ; 
cf. captaincy, ctce.] The office or position of a 
chaplain; =the earlier Cuapnainsiuip. 

ax74s Swirt Lett. (T.) The chaplaincy was refused to 
me, and given to Dr. Lambert. 1821 Fosproxn Aricon. 
183, I.. was offered a Chaplaincy in the Forces, 1856 
Froupr //ist. Eng. 1. 291 The promotion of Latimer to 
aroyal chaplaincy. 1878 Clergy fist 414 Foreign Chap- 
laincies .. are under the superintendence of the Bishop of 
London. 

Chaplainry \tfepléuri), Forms: 6 chap- 
pelanry, 7 -lanry, -linary, 9 -lenary, 8- -lainry. 
[f. as prec. +-RY¥.] = prec. (Sc. and chietly Z##5¢.> 

1560 1s¢ BA, Discipline viii. (1836) 55 Chanteries, colledges, 
chappelanries. 1662 Heviis //ist. Presbyt. (1849! 297 (D.» 
Enabling Lay-Patrons to dispose of their Prebendaries and 
Chaplinaries unto Students. 1800 A, Carty elicfediog. 
506 He might have a lientenancy, or the chapiainry if he 
liked it better. 1807 G. Cuarmers Coledouia 1. it. vii. 315 
"There was a chaplainry of St. Ninian attached to the cathe- 
dral church of Ross. 


Chaplainship .t{eplénfip). [f as prec. + 
-suip.} ‘The office of a chaplain ; chaplaincy. 

1836 Act 27 den. bU11, 0.42 81 in Oxf Cam, Enactpr 
13. Dimishippees, Brotherodes, Chaplenshippes. 1645 
Mitton Colasé. Wks. (1851) 347 To pop into the Bethesda 
of som aoe Chaplainship. 1726 A\vuirre Parery. 164 
A secular Chaplainship or Capellania was that, which men 
built and founded on their own Estates, and in their own 
proper Houses. 1846 Macautay in Life §& Leéé. (1880) 11. 
181 The Chaplaiuship of Chelsex Hospital. 

b. Aumorous, Asa title: (After lordship, ete.) 

1589 Pasquil’s Return Diiij, Seeing you come to his 
Chaplinship. 

+Cha‘ple. 0¢s. Also chaplec. [a. OF. chaple 
violent stroke, shock of combat, f. chapler to cut 
in pieces, to fight fierecly (mod.F. chafeler to 
hack, cut clumsily) :—late L. cafufdre to cut (very 
common in Salic and Burgundian Laws), app. f 
capulus, capulum, handle, hilt of a sword, f, capere 
to take hold of.} A fierce combat or encounter. 

¢ 1450 Aferdint 134 Whan the speres were broken thei leyde 
lronde to swerdes, and be-gan the chaple so stronge and 
dured Jonge tyme, /ééd, 326 ‘Ther be-gau the chaplce so 
mortal] that neuer was sein more mortalite. 

Chapless (tfxplés), « [f. Cuar 54,2 + -LEss.] 
Without the lower jaw or chap. 

isgz Suaks. Now. & Fud.w.i.83 Yellow chappels (chappe- 
less] sculls. 1602 — //am. v. i. 97 Chaplesse, and knockt 
about the Mazard with aSextons Spade. 1812 W. VENNAst 
Auster F.v.ixiv, Pale Death, the chapless and the grin. 
1855 Fraser's Alag. 1.1.225 Nor .. does he .. recognise the 
chapless bones with wonderful sagacity. 

Chaplet (tfeplét). Forms: 4-8 chapelet, 5 
chapelytto, crpelet, 5-7 chappelet, 6 chapel- 
lette, chapplett, 4- chaplet. [ME. c/afele?, a. 
OF. chafelet (in ONF. cafelet\, dim. of chape, 
chapeau head-dress, hood, hat: see -xT.] 

1. A wreath for the head, usually a garland of 
flowers or Icaves, also of gold, precious stones, 
etc. ; a eirclet, coronal. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xt.546 Ane rose of his chaplet Wes 
faldyn. ¢1450 Aleréin 227 The mayden.. hadde on_hir 
heede a riche chapelet of preciouse stones. 1460 Cap- 
Grave Chron. 149 Thei sette on his hed but a chapelet, 
that they schulde do no prejudise to the Cherch of Cantir- 
byry, to whom longith to crowne the Kyng. 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng, ceix. 192 Men set vpon hir hedes chappeletz 
of sharpe netteles. 1590 Greene Newer too fate (1600) 89 
This Damosell..in a scarlet peticoate, with a chaplet of 
flowers on her head. 1691 Swirr Adsew. Soc. Wks. 1755 
IV. 1. 230 Pluck’d a laurel branch..And made an humble 
chaplet for the king. 1711 Steece Sfect. No. 100 ? 3 Crowned 
with Chaplets of Roses. 1794 Co.eripce Death Chatter. 
ton, Poor Chatterton ! farewell! .. This ae cast I on thy 
unshaped tomb. 1839 Tnirtwatt Greece 11. 318 The Spar- ’ 
tans gave Irn a chaplet of olive leaves. 1868 Marriotr | 


CHAPMAN. 


Vest. Chr, Untrod. 42 St. Peter holds in his hands the 
chaplet which designates his martyrdom. 

Jig. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 175 [Ilis] laurelled 
head was girt with a chaplet of all the domestic affections. 
187x Moxtev Voltatre (1886) 147 ]1t] fastens this gross 
chaplet round the memory of a great deliverer of the poet's 
own country. : 

b. “fer. A bearing representing a garland of 
leaves with four flowers at equal distances. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury wt. 63/2 A Chaplet..is..4 Roses 
set upon a Chaplet, or Circle for the head. 1864 BouteLe 
Heraldry, [ist §& Pop, xiv. § 1 (ed. 3) 168 A chaplet of rue 
in bend vert. 

2. A string of beads. 

a. esp. One used for counting prayers, one third 
of the length of a rosary. Also, the prayers re- 
cited over this. 

A rosary has 15 decades of aves, achaplet 5. Lettre. 

1653 II. CoGan tr. /into’s Trav, xxvi. (1663) 102 An old 
woman..with a Chaplet hanging down on her neck. 1751 
Cramners Cyc/. s.v., The oricntals have a kind of chaplets 
..Which they use in their prayers, 1851 Mrs. Brownixc 
Casa Guidi Vind, 14 Vhe chaplet’s last beads fall In naming 
the last saintship. 1876 Naxcxorr /7ist, U.S. HL xxxiv. 
362 Parties would meet in the cabins to recite the chaple 
alternate choirs. 

b. ven. A string of beads; a necklace. 

¢1850 Arad. Nes. (Rtldg.ts91 Hanging a large accklace, 
or chaplet round his neck. é 

3. Anything resembling a string of beads; ¢.3” 
the string of eggs of the toad. 

1774 Gonpsm, Wal, (ist. 1776) VIEL. go ‘The cegs of 
female butterflies are disposed in the hody like a bed of 
chaplets. 1835-6 ‘Foon Cyeé. cinvat. I. 105/2 The eggs. .are 
gradually ejected in dotble chaplets as in the toad. 1872 
Darwin Desc. Afaxz 1. vi. 210 Certain male toads take the 
chaplets of cggs from the females and wind them round 
their own thighs. : 

4. Arch. A moulding of the astragal species. 

1623 laste MUfric on Oy No.7. Pref. 4 Artificial narble 
. Whereof s0 many goodly chaplets and pillars were made 
in our Churches, 1751 Cnamurrs Cred, Chaplet, or chafe- 
éet, in architecture, a lithe monlding cut, or carved into 
round beads, pearls, olives, or the like. A chaplet..is little 
else but a baguette enriched with sculptnre. 1876 Gwinr 
elrchit. Gloss. s.v. Baguetic, The baguette is called a 
chapleé when ornaments are cut on it. 

+5. A kind of circular gridiron. Ods. 

1664 Evenyn Syéea 25 The best Tables in France and 
italy make them a service, eating them with Salt, in Wine, 
heing first rosted on the Chapplet [ed. 1776 Chaplet]. 

6. founding. One of the metal supports of the 
core of a hollow moulding, e.g. of a cylindrical 
pipe. lence chaplet-block. 

1885 Pottern Making \Crosby Lockwood! 192 In nearly 
all large hollow machine castings chaplets furnisi: the chief 
support to the cores. In their rndest fori they are 
imply thin plates of hoop iron, into which a bit of wrought 
bar of the necessary length is riveted, the opposite end of 
the bar being steadied against a bar of the box, or a cubical 
wooden chaplet block embedded in the sand. These chap. 
lets. .prevent the liquid pressure of the metal from thrusting 
the core against the side of the mould. 

7. See CUAPELET *. 

8. Comb. as chaplel-cap, -maker. 

t6or Houanv Péiny LL. 113 The Chaplet-makers in Egypt 
-. sow and plant {Persoluta] in their gardens onely for to 
make Coronets and Guirlands. 1662 Morcay Spi. Gentry 
ies A 65 ‘The imposition of a Chaplet cap with a circulet of 
gold. 

Chaplet, var. of Crarr.er!, Vs. 

Chapleted tfepletéd:, a. [f Chapter + 
“ep 4.) Wearing a chaplet. 

c 400 Afol. Loll. 59 It semip not chapletid amen to ren 
among be nrytrid vncorteysly. 1845 Browsine Flight of 
Duck, xvii, His forehead chapleted green with wreathy hop. 
1873 Symonvs G&. Pots xii. 399 -\ young man newly come 
from the wrestling-ground, anomted, chapleted. 

Chapleyn/e, chaplince, obs. ff. Cnar.aty. 

Chapman (tfa:pmén). Forms: a. 1 céap-, 
cepe-, cyp-, cypemann, 2-3 chepmon, 3 cep- 
mon, 3-4 chepman; 8. 3 chapmon, 3- chap- 
man, (Orm. chappmann, 6 shapman). [OE. 
clapmann — OHG, choufman, (QUG., MHG. 
koufman), Ger. kaufmann, MDu., Du. £oopman, 
Wer. type *haupmann; f. kaup, ONG. chouph, 
OS. cép, OE. «ap barter, business, dealing + main 
man. OF. had also the by-forms cy-, cvfe-, cépe- 
mann founded on the vb. clepan, expan, cipan 
to sell :—WGer. *haupjan); sce Curavyv. The 
normal ME. repr. of OE. cdéapmann was chepman 
(with vowel shortened by position) ; but some- 
times, in OE. ea, co, ¢ blended with a preceding 
palatal, leaving @ or o as the vowel, hence the 
surviving form chapman.) : . 

1. A man whose business is buying and selling ; 
a merchant, trader, dealer, Ods. or arch. 

a. ¢890 K. ALerev Sxda u. i. Bosw.) Cypemen moniz 
cepeping to ceapstowe brohte. arooo Law fue § 25 m 
Thorpe Laws I. 118 (Bosw.) 3if ceapman uppe on folce 
ceapie, do bat beforan gewitnessunt. ¢1z05 Lay. 13313 
Her beod chepmen [¢1275 chepmen] icumen. /éid. 30681 
Swuic he weore a chepmon. a 1300 Cursor A/. 4186 Selie 
we him to 3one chepmen. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) Vil. 
285 Panne schipmen [v.7. chepmen] wolde have i-bou3t his 
hisshopriche. a@ 1400 Usages Winchester in Eng. Gilds 357 
Gadcre pat ry3te of chepmen. 

B. ¢1z00 Ormin 15783 Ut off Godes temmmple he draf 
chappmenn. 4@ 1300 Cursor AL. 4239 Pir cbapmen pat haue 


CHAPMANABLE. 


a i 
joseph boght. 1387 Trevisa /dégden (Rolls) 1. 247. €1440 
Promp. Parv. 6) Cbapinan, negociator, mercator. $77 
Harrison England 1. v. (1877) 1. 131 So should few bonest 
chapmen be brought todecaie. 1642 Rocers Naaman 247 
It is not a meecte thing that man should be both chapman 
and customer. 1767 BLacksrone Comm. 11. 476 The call- 
ing of a chapman, who is one lhat buys and sells any thing. 
1859 7tsies 16 Apr. 9/4 Mr. Cobden... has made for us the 
best bargain. .ever made hy chapman. 1870 Morris arth ly 
Par, 1,1. 278 Sometimes 100 would the foreign chapmen 
come, And beach their dromond in the sandy hay. . 

Sig. 1529 Fritit Autith. (1829) 301 The Pope and bishops 
“nie chapmen in the church, that minister the sacraments 
for money daily unto the common pcople. 

+b. /. People engaged in buying and selling ; 
market people. Oés. : \ 

a1aas Fitliana 52 Heo leac him efter hire endelong pe 
cheping chepmenne huting (v. 7. cbapmen to buting]. 1393 
Gower Conf. 1. 262 ‘The chapmen of such mercerie .. So 
many shulden beie and selle. ; 

te. Pelly chapman: A retail dealer; esp, = 2. 

1553 Act 5 4 6 Edw. V/, c. 21 No Tinker, Pedler, or petit 
Chapman shalt wander about from lhe Towne. .but such as 
shall be licenced hy two Justices of Peace. 1605 CAMDEN 
Rem, 182 A King to buy and sell the hodies of men, as it 
were a petie-chapman. 1639 Horn & Roaotnam Gate 
Lang. Unt, xlv. § 491 Petty chapmen hu 
of those that sell by whole sale; and sell them off dearer by 
retaile, and parcell them out. 1745 De For Eng. Tradcsu, 
I. Introd. 1 Such as carry goods fron: market to market, or 
from house to house, to sell, we usually call petty chapmen. 
1826 Disrari L%2, Grey v. vic 196 Before he was twenty he 
followed the army as a petty chapman. 

2. An itinerant dealer who travels abont from 
place to place selling or buying ; one who keeps 
booths at markets, ctce.; a hawker, pedlar. 

1592 Hi. Curttre Aind-darts Dr. (1841) 17 Chapinen, 
able to spred more pamphlets..then all the bookesellers in 
London. 1627 Donne Serv. clvii. Wks. 1839 VI. 262 Let 
.. Travellers [look] after fair-days, and Chapmen after 
niarket-days. 1745 De For Lug. Tradesm. M1 xxxit. 58 The 
country chapman to whom the tradesinan sends his goods, 
1790 Burns Tan o' Shanter 1 When chapinan billies leave 
the street. 1806 Gazetteer Scotd, 429 A general meeting of 
the travelling chapmen or pedlars of the three Lothians. 
1831 Dyce Life of Greene Wks. 1. Introd. 47 Sold on ballad- 
mongers’ stalls and hawked about the country by chapmen. 

+3. An agent in a commercial transaction; a 
negotiator, broker. Oéds. 

1§70 Levins Afangp. 20 A chapman, éxstrtor, 1654 C. 
Lyitceton in //atton Corr.(1878) 12 If she please I should 
find her a chapinan. .that nay ae out her mony lo y~ best 
advantage. 1659 Ilamsonp Ox /'s. v.22 annot. 285 A Syrian 
inerchant.. bidding his chapman weigh out his parcel. 

+4. A purchaser; a customer. OAs. or dia, 

a raag cincr. A. 418 Ancre bet is cheapild, heo cheaped 
hire soule be chepmon of helle. 1393 Gowrr Conf, 11. 298 
Ile is gone To seche .. Ilis stone to selle and so he dede 
And lefte it with his chapinan there. 1, Will of T. Eve. 
sard Somerset Io.) VE none of my children will bye it I 
will nry exccutours shall take ther beste chapman. 1614 
Raceicn /fist. World 391. «1674 Crarenvon /fist. Reb. 
xiv. 11843) 810/1 Tis majesty therefore writ to prince Rupert 
.-he should find some good chapmen to buy the ships. 1688 
Loud, Gaz. No. 2380/4 The Real Estate of the said Bank- 
rupt will be sold to the best Chapman. 1745 Swirt Direct. 
Servants Wks. 1745 VIII. 8 Your father sent a cow to yon 
to sell, and you could not find a chapman till nine at night. 
1807 Soutury “sprictla’s Lett 1815) HI. 152 When hes 
meet with a likely chapman, they produce other [prints] 
of the inost obscene and nrischievous kind. 

5. dial, (See quot.) 

1863 Arxixson Vorksh. Gloss. N. Riding, Chapman, a 
distinctive name applied to borses of tbe Cleveland breed. 

+ Cha‘pmanable, ¢. Os. [sce -ABLE.] Fit 
to be sold; inarketable. 

1594 Nasuy Terrors of Nt. E jh, Whether he fa barreld 
herring] be rotten or merchant and chapmanable or no. 
1599 — Lent, Stuffe (1871) 42 ‘Taking and smudging it 
(merchant and chapmanahle as it should be). 

+ Cha‘pmanhood, -head. O/s, [f. Cuarman 
+ HOOD, -HEAD.] = CHAPMANSHIP, 

€1386 Cuaucer SAipm. 7,238 Flor eueremoore we moote 
stonde in drede Of hap and flortune in oure chapmanhede. 
1393 Gower Conf. 11. 83 Of clapmenhode he found the wey 
And eke to coigne the moucy Of sondry metal. 1496 Dives 
4 Paup. (W. de W.) vit, x. 291 Neyther in knygbthode ne 
in chapmanhode ne in werkmanshyp. 1583 Sranvucest 
tine!s ww, (Arb.! 106 Ne yet eauer I thralled My self too 
wedlock : I toe no such cbapmanhed harckned. 

+Cha‘pmanry. 0és. [f. as prec. +-ny.J The 
employment or dealing of a chapman; mercantile 
business. (With quot. 1790, cf. Curar-money,) 

1483 Cath. Angi. Pe A chapmantry, negociacio. 1691 in 
Archeol. XV1.191 (D.) He is moderate in his prices. .which 

ets him mucb chapmanry. 1727-31 in Battery, vol. II. 1790 
V. Marsuace Vids. Counties Class. (is. D.S.)Chapmanry, 
thal which is abated, or given again, by the seller, on re- 
ceiving money of lhe buyer. 

Lined aeremice” [see -sip.] Performance 
of the functions of a chapman, trader, or dealer. 

1727-31 Baicey, vol. I], Chapmanry, ail sa the 
employment or dealings of a chapman, or buyer or seller. 
1827 Gent, Afag. XCVII. 1. 52 Chapmanship ts the vogue 
of fe day. 1885 C4. Q. Kev. XXI1. 177 To trust the cbap- 
manship of the children of the East, 

Chap-money. da/. (Scc quot, and ef. 
CHUAPMANRY, quot. 1790.) 

188: Leicestersh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Chap-money, a small 
sum of money returned by the vendor to the vendee on 
receiving payment. ‘The ancient form of allowing discount 
on the settlement of an account. 

Chapolory, obs. form of ScaruLary. 
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Chapon, obs. form of Caron. 

tChapourn, //er. Obs. [Said by heraldic 
writers to be corruption of F. chaferen hood.] 
= Cuarounnet. Tence Chapourned a. Oés. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury i. vii § 49 The point Chapourn 
or Champaine is also reversed, and set in any of the four 
points of the Escochion. /édid. 1. ix. § 115, He beareth 
Argent three Sbapernes in Pale, Sable, called Chaperons, 
Chapourns, and agg es from the resemblance they 
bave to Hoods or Head attires after the old Fashion. 
/bid. 1. 19 If one side of an Ordinary be bowed inward it is 
termed invex or concave... if lhe bending be oulwands it is 
lermed Shapourned, or Convexed. 

Chapournet. er. Also 6-7 shapournet(t. 
[dim. of chafourn, or corruption of F, chaferonnet.] 

In a coat of arms, a chief divided by a bow-shaped 
line, understood to represent a hood. 

1564 Leicu Armorie (1597) 62b, The field is Tenne, a 
chief Shapournet, Or, and Ermines. 16r0 Guitiuim //er- 
aldry wu. Iv. (1660) 56 The field is Tenn, a cheefe, or, 
charged with a Shapournet Ermine. This tearm Shafour- 
vet (if I mistake not) is derived from the French word 
Chaferon which signifieth a Hood, whereof tbis is a di- 
ininutive and bearetb a resemblance. 1696 Puutitrs, Cha- 
fournet, a little Hood, a bearing in Armory. 1721-1800 
Baitey, Chapournet, a little Hood; tbe Figure of which 
Heralds take for the Bearing of a Coat of Arms, 

llcnce Chapournetted,Shap-a. = CIAPOURNED. 

1688 -R. Houme Armoury 1. viii. § 86 He beareth .. a 
Fesse and a shapournett shapour{n]ed (or shapournetted or 
headed) of the third, /éfd.1. ix. §1 He beareth Argent a 
[Chief] Shapournetted Reversed, Azure. (Some term it a 
Chiefe Shapourned). 

Chapparal, -rel(le, bad sp. of CHararkat, 

|| Chappe. Ofs. [a. I’. chafe (in 16th c. chappe) 
:—late L. capffa: see Cap.] A cape or cloak. 

182s Scoit Zalisez. xavii, De Vaux .. then removed the 
chappe (apa), or tong riding-cloak which Richard wore. 

Chappe, obs. forin of Cap. 

Chapped (t{apt), #9/. a.1 Also 6-g chapt. [f. 
Cnap v. and 56.1 + -Ep.] 

1. Fissured; cracked; as clayey ground in suin- 
iner, or the hands and lips by exposure to frost. 

¢1460 Toiwnelcy Myst. 98 My fyngers ar chappyd. 1549- 
62 Sterxuocp & I. /’s, Ixv.g When that the earth is chapt 
and dry, and thirsteth more and more. 1621 Pipe Jer. 
xiv. 4. 1783 J. C. Smyvta in Afed. Common. 1. 205 His 
hands. .weresvelled and chapt. 18.. Keats Life (1848) 11, 
137 Who waits for thee, as the chapp'd earth for rain, 
Vod, A cure for chapped lips. 

b. slang. Parched, thirsty. 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 37 Chaf'd, Dry, or ‘Thirsty. 
1945 In .Vewo Cant. Dict. 

2. Cut small or short; chopped ; beaten sinall. 

1730 Tuomson Antwan 404 ‘The ragged furze; Stretch’d 
over the stony heath, the stuhhle chapt. a@1976 in Herd’s 
Se. Songs Il, 79 (Jam.) With chapped kail. 

Chapped tJupt), p//.@2 [f. Cuar 56,2 + -Eb2.] 
laving a chap or jaw: chiefly in coms, 

1678 Marvette Zo coy Afistress, Rather at once our 
time devour Than languish in his slow chap'd power. 1935 
Bawwey ras, Coflog. 33 Von dainty chapp'd Fellow. 

Chappel(le, obs. forms of Cuarr., 

Chappellane, -ayn, obs. ff. Cuarnatn, 

Chappellet, obs. form of Cnariet. 

Chapperon, -roon, obs. ff. CirarEron. 

Chappie, -y (tfa'pi . co//og. [f. Cuap 56.3 + -1B, 
-y¥4.] Little chap or fellow. (Used collo- 
quially of a ‘chum’ or intimate friend; orig. Sc.: 

wBar Gatt a4. Wylie III. 229 (Jam.) Ie was a clever 
chappie. 1830 — Lanrte 1. 1. viii, (1849) 29 Ye're an auld 
farrant chappy. 1885 Puuck 3 Jan. 4/1. 

Chappin, Sc. form of Cnori. 

Chapping (tlepiy), v44 54. [f. Cnar v.] 

l. The fissuring or cracking of the surface; a 
chap or crack. 

15q40 Raynatp Byrti Afan. (1564) 53h, Pushes, chap- 
pynges or chynes, which cause greal payne. 1669 Wortince 
Syst. Agric. x. § 1 (1681) 205 Pave it very well with Flints 
..which preserves the clay ..from the chapping of the 
Wind or ua at_such limes as Ihe Pool is empty. 1677 
Moxon feck, Exxerv. (1703) 244 Hair keeps the Mortar 
from Cracking or Chaping. 1860 F.Cuvurcun.t Alidwifery 
(ed. 4) xxix. 668 Excoriation or ‘clapping’ (of the nipple}. 

2. Se, Striking, knocking. Chapping stick, a 
stick to strike with, a weapon of offence. 

{1657 Chopping.stick; sce Cuorrine vdd, sb.) 17a Ketty 
Se. Prov. 104 fe am.) Fools should not have chapping sticks, 
1815 Scott Gay AL, vi. 1823 ‘Tennant Call. Beaton 117 
(Jam.) An’ I but ance tak up a chappin-stick, I’d fain knap 
a crown wi't, mair especially a rotten Papist’s. 

Che TAPE ppl.a. lc Cuary.'+-1ne4.] That 
chaps or breaks in chinks or clefts. 

1610 W. Forxincuam Art af Survey 1. x. 24 Chapping 
grounds, chinking, or chauming with ‘Crane. 

2. Breaking in short waves; = Cnoprine ff/. a. 
, W6az R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 32 The wind., blow- 
ing hard..caused a chapping sea. 

|| Chappow (tfapan’) Anelo-/nd.  [a. Pushtoo 
chap@’o raid, foray, inroad; cf. Pers. and ‘Furki 
chapit plunder, chapawal attack, charge.] A plun- 
deriug expedition, a raid. 

1860 Mayxe Reto Odel People 240 Trained for a chappow, 
or plundering expedition. 1879 iifow val. Gen. Abeott ii. 
igo They were determined to make a chappow on our camp 
al Tezeen. 1884 O'Donovan Aferz. xiv, The Khan of Ku- 
chan .. sent out a chappow of a hundred horsemen to seize 
whatever corn .. they could find, 


CHAPTER. 


Chappy (orp, al (f. Cuapsé.t+-y 1] Full 
of chaps or clefts. 

1611 Cotcr., Feud .. gaping, chappie. 1833 Lama Last 
Ess, Newspr. 35 Years ago, Whose chappy knuckles we 
have often yearned to amputate. 1863 Lo. Lytton King 
Amasis 1. u, 1, 216 Muttering from his chappy ae 

+Chappy, 2% Obs. [f. Cap 56% + -y1.] 
Given to using the chaps; talkative. 

1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen, 193 A very chappy 
fellow; alltongue. /did. 1203 A chappy iboy. 

Chappylle, obs. form of CHareL, 

Chappytre, obs. form of Cuarrrr. 

Chapron, obs. form of CHAPERON. 

Chapter (t{x'ptar), s4. Forms: 3 cheapitre, 
3-5 chapitre, 4 chapitere, chaptire, 4-6 Sc. 
chaptour, 4-8 chapiter, 5 chapytur(e, chappy- 
tre, chapiltre, chaptur, 5-6 chapytre, 6 chapy- 
ter, chapytour, chapitour, chapiture,? chapit, 
Se. cheptour, 6- chapter. [A latcr syncopated 
form of CHAPITER, a. OF. chafitre, carlier chap- 
iler—L. capitusum, dim. of caput head, used, in 
ancicnt Latin, in the senses ‘little head, head of 
a plant, capital of a column’, and later, those of 
“head-dress of women, chapter of a book, section 
of a law’. The form chafter appears in Sc. in 
14th c., but in Eng. is rarc before the 16th; 
chapiler survived beside it till the middle of the 
17th, and is still occasional in the sense ‘ capital 
of a column’. Cf. also CapiTULUM, CAPITLE, 
CHAPITLE, Cnapiter, all orig. the same word.] 


1. A main division or section of a book (whether 
the latter is an cntirc literary work, or onc of the 
divisions or parts of a large work). Esp. used of 
the main divisions of the books of the Bible. Cf. 
Look s4. 7. 

[a 1000-1450 see Caprtte, CHAPITLE.] 

a 1aag Ancr. R. 14 Peos boc ich 1o dele on cihte distinc- 
tiuns.. I pisse distinctiun beod fif cheapitres. 1386 Cuaccer 
Nonne Pr. T. 245 In the same book .. Righ1 in the nexle 
chapitre after this. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.(W. de 
W.)1t. 9 The chapytours of euery of lhyse bokes folowyng. 
1401 Pol, Poems (1859) II. 113 In the book of Deutrouomye, 
the seven and twenty chapitre. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 15 In the last chapyler of his epystle to the Gala. 
thees. 1535 CoverpaLe Gex., The first boke of Moses... 
The first chapter, 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 38 Sainct Agus. 
tyne .. in the ix cheptour of his seuynt beuk. 1981 Lan- 
BAROE “iren. u. il, (1588) 124 In the nexl Chapiter of this 
Booke. 16ag Percuas Pilgrimes u. 1502 In his Chapiter, 
Surato-Wagra..he hids Ihem marry one, two, lhree or 
foure wives aman, 1798 Jouxson /dler No. 13 P10 Unable 
to read a chapter in the hible. 1875 Stuass Const. //ist. 
III. xviii, 243 The preceding sections of this chapter. 

b. fig. 

1601 SHaxs. Swed, NV. 1. v. 242 Ol. Where lies your ‘Tex? 
Vio. In Orsinoes bosome. Of. In his bosome? In what 
chapter of his bosome? 1661 Fart Orrcay State Lett. 
(1743) I. 59 It is like the hilts of mountebanks, where the 
contenls promise more than in the chapler is nade good. 
184 Myers Cath. Th. ww. § 29. 317 Their (the Prophels’] 
lives constilute some of the noblest chapters of Jewish 
Chronicles. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 70 “Tis a curious chapter in modern history, the 
growth of the machine-shop. p 

c. A head or division of the Acts of Parliainent 
of a single session. 

1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj.192 First we have grauled 
1o God, and hy this our present Chapter have confirmed for 
us aud our heirs for ever, that the Church of England shall 
be free. 1863 II. Cox /wstit, 1. iv. 20 The Acts of each 
Session were nol divided into chaplers with distinct titles, 

2. fig. Head, heading, subject, category. (Usu- 
ally preceded by on, efor.) arch. 

1393 Gower Conf. I]. 192 Avarice, In whose chapitre now 
we trete. ¢14g00 A fol. Loll. 51 Prestis are nowe in pe same 
chapiter. 1681 Temece Wer. in. Wks. 1731 1. 342 Upon 
which Chapter | said a good deal, 1766 IT. Wacroce Le??. 
III. 150 There are some chapters on which I still fear we 
shall nol agree. 1865 Cartyte Fredh. Gt. IIT. vu. v. 39 
Musi lead a life clear of reproach; and more particularly 
on the chapter of women ! 

3. A short ‘lesson’ or passage of Scripture reatl 
in certain services of the Latin Church. (In med. 
L, capitulum ; V. chapitre and capitule.) 

Also b. ‘ An anthem in the Ambrosian rite said 
at Lands after the psalms and before the antiphon, 
and varying with the day'. Dect. Chr. Antig. 

{e1a00 Hinteney Rule S. Benet (1888) 45 After pain filye 
pact captel of bare apostele lare, pl beo zesed hutan bocc. 
5s On non pri capitles syn jesungene of pam forseadan 
sealme. ] 

1480-1530 Myrr. Our Ladye 126 A chapyter ys as moche 
to say asa lylel hed... yl ys alway taken of holy scripture, 
and often of the pystel thal is redde in the masse Ihe same 
daye. /bid. 232 's writen before ..in the chapiter at 
lawdes, 1482 Monk ef Evesham (Arb.) 21 When the 
chaptur was ronge as the tyme requyred lo calle the couent 
to inatens, he went than to chirche as he did the daye 
before. 1875 Dict. Chr. Axtig. 1, 288/1 The ‘little chap. 
ler’, said at all the canonical hours excepting Matins, after 
the psalms .. consists of one or two verses of Scripture, 
usually taken from ihe Epistles .. often from the Prophets, 
and occasionally from other parts of Scripture, It is re- 
cited by the officiating priest, standing. _ 

4. A duly constituted gencral meeting or assembly 
of the canons of a collegiate or cathedral church, 


of the incmbers of any monastic or religious order, 


CHAPTER. 


or of an order of knights, for consultation and 
transaction of the affairs of their order.) 

{* From the last-mentioned usage (the cafituda of a mo- 
nastic rule) eoupled with the practice of reading a capi- 
tulum or chapter of the Rule, or (as was St. Augustine’s 
practice) of the Scriptures, to the assembled eanons or 
monks, the assembled canons or monks theinselves came to 
be called in a body the capitulum or chapter, and their 
nip ie piace the ehapter-honse.’ Dict. Chr. Antig. 1. 
288/13 cf. Du Cange and Littré. More exactly the name 
chapter was first transferred to the meeting, and then to 
those who met. he transference was easy through such 
expressions as 7ve or convenire ad capilulum, to go to (the 
reading of) the capitle or chapter, thus to the meeting.) 

[1223-1456 see CuapiTLr.) 

01305 St. Edmund 435 in E. E. P. (1862) 82 pe chapitre of 
salesbury amorwe was plener; Alle pe Canonns of be queor 
per come fur & ner, To consailli him of pisse binge. 1375 
Barsour Bruce xvu. That bargane callit wass ‘The 
ehaptour of mytoune: for thare Slayn sa mony prestis 
ware, 138. Wyerir Wés, (1880) 43 Pe chesynge of his suc- 
cessour maad of mynistris prouincial & custodis in_pe 
chapitre of witsontide.” 1562 Leicu A rmorie (1597) 77 He 
ordained that al the kings of armes, should keepe their 
Chapiters once every quarter of the yere, 1679 PRANCE 
Narr. Pop. Plot € There being a Chapter (as they call it, 
that is, a General Convention) of Friars held in Somerset- 
House, 1681 Lond, Gas. No. 1606/4 This morning was 
held a Chapter of the most Noble Orter of the Garter. 
19709 [6id. No. 4300/2 ‘The King of Prussia held a Chapter 
ol the Order of the Black Eagle. 1751 CuamBers Cycé. s.v., 
The establishment of general chapters of religious orders 
is owing to the Cistereians, who held the first in 1116. 
1808 Seort Jfarm.u. iv, To hold A chapter of St. Benedict, 
For inquisition stern and strict, 

+ b. As the court for the trial and discipline of 
offences against ecclesiastical law. Oés. 

@ 1300 Siriz 243 (Matz.) For al the world ne wold I nout 
‘That ich were to chapitre ibrout. ¢ 1386 Cuaccrr #rias’, 
7. 6x Ne wolde..somne hem tothe Chapitre. 1726 AyYLi 
Parere. 199 The word Chapter .. sometimes .. denotes the 
Place, where Delinquents receive Discipline and Correction 
according to the Orders of the Church. 

+e. The place in which the ehaptcr mects; 
= CHAPTER-HOUSE. Ods. 

(¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sompn, 7. 237 In oure chapitre pray we 
day and night. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 242/1 He called 
hys bretheren in to the ehappytre.] 1726 Avuirrr Parerg. 
199 ‘I'he word Chapter issoinetimes put to signify the Place 
where Collegiate Persons or Bodies Politick Ecclesiastical 
do usually meet. 

5. The members of such assembly collectively 
as a permanent body: esp. The body of canons 
of a collegiate or cathedral church, presided over 
by the dean. 

Of a cathedral.—14gt Aci 7 [fen. Vil, ¢.22 § 3 And 
confermed by the Chapiltre of the Cathedrall_Churche. 
a 14. § 15 (fen. VITL, c. 9 The Deane and Chapiter.. 
of the free chapell of the kynge, of Sainct Martins le 
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greende. 1555 in Strype Zec/, Afem. IIL App. xvi. 142 
n the name of the whole chapter they have appealed unto 
th’ Arches, 1628 Coxr On Litt.1,95, 1641 R. Brooxn 
Feng, Episc, 11 A Cloistered Chapiter, among which are 
usually the very dregges of lowest men. 1765 BLacksToNE 
Comm. 1.1. ti. 297 The dean and chapter are. .the nominal 
electors ofa bishop. 1861 A. B. Horr Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. 
11s A body of clergy both to assist and counsel the Bishop 
and to serve the church itself. .the Chapter as it is called. 

Of Knights.—1842 Penny Cycl. XX1V. 180/1 The Master 
(ofthe Knights ‘'emplars)..was elected by the Chapter, or 
general body of the Knights..The head provinee was that 
of Jerusalem; the affairs of the order .. were for the most 
part directed hy the chapter of this province. 

6. (See quot.) 

1726 Aviirre Parerg. 199 The word Chapter is sometimes 
. used to signify a Decretal Epistle. 

7, = CAPITULATION 3 b, c 

1864 Kirk Chas. Bold 1. ii. 105 With many ceremonies and 
courtly rites the ‘ chapters ', or preliminaries of the combat, 
are arranged. 


8. Clockmaking. [From theuse of Romannumerals 
to mark chapters of the Bible, etc.] (See quot.) 
1884 F. Britten Watch §& Clocknt. 50 (The) Chapters .. 


{are] the Roman characters used generally to mark the 
hours in watch and clock dials. 

+9. Arch. The capital of a column: for this 
the fuller form CHAPITER is now used. Odés. 

10. Phrases. 

ta. A hard chapter: a painful lesson or ex- 
perience, ‘hard lines’. Oés, 

1684 Bunyan Pilger. u. 146, 1 dare say it was a hard 
Chapter that then he did read unto them, 1699 Framrton 
in Life of Ken. (1854) 766(D) An hard chapter you'll say, for 
me. 1 Pmurps s. 2, We say’tisa hard Chapter when a 
man suffers undeservedly. And by way of reproof, we say, 
he read hima Chapter in xe 1721-33 StrvPe Eccl. Mem, 
III, 1. x. 91 Lady Jane..had a very hard chapter to be set 
up to be quect even against her will,. .and soon after ad- 
judged to be executed forbeing queen. 1725 Baitey Lrasm. 
Coliog. (1877) 209 (D.) Necessity is a hard chapter. 

b. Chapter and verse: the exact reference to a 


passage of Scripture; fg. exact authority for. 
1628 Earr. Microcosm. xiii. (Arb.) 63 Turning downe the 
leafe in her Booke when shee heares nam'd Chapter and 
Verse. 1911 Vind. Sacheverell 71 Here is an ugly Story 
with Chapter and Verse. 1862 Tuackeray Philip II. xiii, 
She can_give chapter and verse for her belief. 1870 J. A. 
Picton New The. §& Old Faith iv. 112 The early Fathers did 
not care nearly so much about chapter and verse. 
ce. To the end of the chapter: ( fig.) through the 
whole of the subject ; to the end, throughout. 
a He R. LEstrancr (J.) And so forward, sxlatis mu. 
tandis, to the end of the chapter. 1843 Haipurton Sam 
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Slick Eng. ii. (Hoppe) You always was a fool, and always 
will be to the end ofthe chapter. 1881 Saintssury Dryden 
30 Questions on which doctors will doubtless disagree to the 
end of the chapter. 

d. The chapter of acctdents: the unforeseen 
course of events. So fhe chapler of possibilities. 
(Ci2.) 

1769 Mrs. Brooke Aveily Montague (1784) I. lv. 2 Not 
having supposed ler refusal to be in the chapter of possi- 
bilities. 1773 Beauties of Chesterfiekt 46 (Hoppe) Con- 
sider how propitious the chapter of accidents is to them. 
1817 Kratincr Trav. I. 160 Leaving every thing to the 
day and the chapter of accidents. 1871 [see AcciDENT 1.] 
1880 Huxiey Cray-/7sh iii, 110 1t will. .trust to the chapter 
of accidents to turn over as it darts back. fod. Story. 
‘The chapter of accidents was not yet complete. 

Ll. Comb. as chapter-heading, -room; chapter- 
bread (see quot.); chapter-lands, lands belong- 
ing to a chapter (sense 5); ehapter-quest, an 
inquest or inqttiry held by an ecelesiastical chapter. | 
Also CHAPTER-HOUSE, q.¥. | 

1616 Survie. & Markn. Counts. Farm, Such is the white 
bread which is sold of the bakers, and “chapter bread: as 
also that which is wel leucned, knodden, somewhat salt, 
somewhat hollow, and well risen, like vnto court bread. 
1876 Contentp, Rew. June 107 With regard to the *chapter- 
headings. ¢1§77 Cauon in Mill Mawr Ord. § Stat. Laws 
(1821) §3 All those which are suspected of Sorcerric, .and 
are presented by the *Chapter-Quest. 1845 5. Astin 
Ranke's List, Nef. U1. 277 The “chapter-room of the 
bishop’s palace. 1727 Swivt To Farl of Orford, Suppose 
him [the new dean] gone through all vexations. . First-fruits, 
and tenths, and chapter-treats. 

Chapter (tfe'pta:), 7. [f. pree. sb. or a. VF. 
chapitre-r, sth c. in Littré.] 

1. “aus, To divide into chapters; to arrange in 
chapters. Ilenee Cha‘ptering, 27/. sé. 

1485 Caxton A. Arthur ad fin., xxi bookes chapytred 
and emprynted & finisshed. 1g09 Hawes Aram. | rt, 
Prol., ‘This boke..was .. presented to our sayd soucrayne 
lorde ehapytred and marked after this table. 1603 Stow 
Surv. 196/1, 1 had long since gathered notes to have chap- 
tered, 1662 Futter IH erthics (1840) IL, 182 This general 
tradition of Langton's chaptering the ible. 1817-8 Cor- 
pets Resid. U.S. (1822) 105 Where 1 stopped in the First 
Part. I have, in like manner, resumed the chaptering. 

2. To reprove, take to task. [Cf CHAPTER sé. 
4b, and F. chapitrer, ‘reprimander en plein cha- 
pitre ; fig. ct faut. adresser une reprimande’.] 

1693 Drvven Char. Polybins (TO, Ne .. arraigns him for 
the inconstancy of his judgement, and chapters even his 
own Aratus on the same head, 1888 Da/ly NV. 18 Oct. 5/1. 

3, To mark with Roman numerals. 

Chapter-house (t/eptezhaus). For forms 
see CHAPTER s?.; also 2 captelhus, 4 chapitel- 
hous, chapitele-house ‘cf. CAPITLE, CHAPITLE). 

A building attached to a eathedral, monastery, 
etc. in which meetings of the chapter arc held. 

a1122 O, E, Chron, an. 1116 Baernde eall batt mynstre of» 
Burh, and ealle: pa hnsas butan se Captelhns and se Skep- 
perne. 1377 Lane. 7, 777. B. v. 174 If 1 telle any tales .. 
am chalanged in pe chapitelhous. c¢1394 7. 277. Crede 19°) 
Panne was pe chaptire-hous wron3t as a greet chirche, | 
1826 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 65 Redynge in.. the 
chapyter hous at collacyon. 1605 CampEN Rew. 25 The 
Chapiter house of Yorke Minster, 1724 Loud. Gaz, No. 
6290/1 The three Officers of the Order went into the Ae 
ter-House. 1875 Stupps Const. Hist. 11, xix. 296 The 
election took place in the chapter-house of the cathedral. 


+ Cha‘pterist. Obs, A member of a chapter. 

1716 M. Davies On Drama in Athen. Brit. iu. 4 Orato- 
rians, Seminarists, Chapterists. 

+Chapterly, adv. Sc. Obs. [f. CHAPTER sé. 
+-L¥2,]° 1, In full chapter; in due form and 
style ; see quot, 1825. 

1860 1st Bk, Discipline vii. (1836) 49 The principalls being 
convened with the whole regents (of the universitie] chap- 
terly, 1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2251/3 A fit opportunity for 
their (Knights of Thistle] Meeting Chapterly at His Majes- 
ties Royal Chapel in His Palace of Holyrood-house. 1825 
Jamirson s. v., A presbytery is said to be chapterly met cr 
convened, when all the meimbers are present. 

2. With reference to the chapter (of a book). | 

@xg60 Rontanp Crt. Veuns mn. 557; [haif schawin quhair 
it standis chaptourlic. 

Chaptire, -tour, -tur, obs. ff. CHAPTER, 

Chaptre, obs. f. Cuariter, Carrer. 

Chaptrel, (t/e'ptrél). Arch. [dim. of Cuar- 
TER in sense of CHAPITER: see -El.] The capital 
of a pier or pilaster supporting the springing of an 
arch ; an impost. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 279 If you will adda 
Keystone, and Chaptrels to the Areh. .make your Chaptrels 
the same thickness that..the Keystone is. 1751 HIALFrENNY 
Designs Chinese Doors m, 3 From the lower Line of the 
Plinth, to the upper Line of the Chaptrel. 

+Cha‘pwoman. 0és. [after Cuarmay,] A 
female dealer or hawker ; a trafficking woman. 

1624 Massincer Renegado m1. ii, Isthere hope, sir, He has 
got me a good chapwoman? «1652 Brome Afad Couple 
u. i, Wks. 1873 1. 23, I being none of the wisest Chapwoman. 
1707 Loud, Gaz. No. 4343/8 Mary Swinstead, late of St. 
Giles’s in the Fields..Chapwoman. 1753 Rietiarpson 
Grandison (1781) 111, xvii, 141. Methinks I wonld not_be a 
petty-chapwoman, if I could help. 1823 Blackw. Mag. X1V, 
261 The exhortations of chapmen and chapwomen. 

Chapylle, obs. form of CHAPEL. 

Chapyter, -our, -re, -ur(e, obs. ff. CHAPTER. | 

Chapytle, -tylle, obs. ffi. CHAPITLE. ! 


CHARA. 


+ Char, s¢.! Obs. or dta/. Return, turn ; turn 
of work: see CHARE. 

+ Char, s/.4 Obs, Also 3 (chiare), 3-6 chare, 
4-5 chaar(e, 4-6 charre, 5 charr, 6 Sc. cher, 
> g Cuan sb [a. F. char (rath c. in Littré)~ 
L. carrus. But the form charre (and possibly 
chare i some quots.) was perh, a. OF. charre :— 
L, carra; see Car sb.1] 

1. A chariot, car; a cart, wagon. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9162 Cott.) Helias was... Translated in it 
golden chiare other AISS. chare], /did. 4657 ‘Vo ride ai 
quar in kinges char[/ av. chare). ¢ 1386 Cuavcur Ants. 
7. 1292 Aboute his chaar [so 3 A/SS.; char ~, chare “| ther 
wenten white alauntz. ¢1420 Pallad. on I/ush. 937 
When Phebus chare hath goon aboute it twye, 1480 Cax- 
tox Chron. Aug. cosliv. 294 Al the horses drawyng the 
chare were trapped in blak. ¢1goo Lazcelot 3 Uprisith 
arly in his fyre chare.  /é#¢. 734 Mony o strong chariot and 
cher, 1§23 Lv. Burners /roiss. I. ccelxiii, 591 Sixe chares 
laded with..brede and wyne. 1677 llorpes //aser 175 
For all his flaming horses and his charre. 

2. ?Aeart-load. Char of lead sce quot., 

c1ggo Six J. Banrour Practicks (1754) 87 Jam.) For ane 
char of leid, that is to say, xxiii fotinellix, iid, 1672 
Cowel's Interpr., Charre of Lead, consists of thirty pigs, 
cach pig containing six stone wanting two pound, and 
every stone being twelve pound, <iss/sa de pouderibus, 
Rob, 3 R. Scot, cap. 22, sect. 2. 1708-21 Kersey Charre 
of Lead (as in Cowell. (Erroneously made by Baitey, 
1721, into Charge of Lead, which is copied into mod. Dicts. 
asa cnrrent term !) 

Char (ta), 5/5. Zoo/, Forms: 7 chare, 
charre, 7-8 charr, 8- ehar. [Known in books 
only since 17th e.3 but may have bee in loeal use 
long before. Etymology unknown; possibly of 
Celtic origin; ef. Gael, ceara red, blood-eoloured, 
cear blood ; also the W. name forgoch red-bellied]. 

1. A small fish (Salvo safveltnis) of the trott 
kind, found in the lakes of mountainous districts in 
the north and in Wales, and esteemed a delicacy. 

1662 Puusirs, Chare, a kind of fish which breeds most 
peenliarly in| Winandermere in J.ancashire. 1668 Wi- 

Reat Char. 141 Trout, Charr. 1674 Ray /resh-te. 
fish 10g Vhere are two sorts taken in Winander-mere. 
‘he greater having a red belly they call the red Charre: 
and the lesser having a white belly, which they call the 
Gilt or Gelt Charre. 176g Penvant Brit, Zool, WN, 261 
The Gelt, or Barren Charr. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Aug. 
Housckpr. (1778) 47 To pot Chars. 1863 Baring-Goup 
Jeeland too Trout and char from the lakes supply me with 
food. 1882 J. Pavn Priv. Views, Hotels 184 Among other 
native delicacies, they give you fresh ehar cooked to a turn. 

Conth., 1769 De Poe's Tour Gt. Brit, VW. 381 The Char- 
fish... whieh we saw in Lancashire, and also in Switzerland. 

2. The Brook Trout (Sado fontinalis) of US. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

Char, s¢.4 [f. Cuan v.27] A charred substanec. 

1879 11. Warren Reer, tstron, ii. 21 The sun itself will 
heeomne. .dead asa burned-out char, 1881 Ache 21 Mar. 6 
‘Vhe coke or char left in the retorts. 

Char, dial. f. Cain. 

Char, z.!, to turn, do turns of work, work as 
charwoman: sce CHARE, 

Char (tfin,z.2 Also8charr. Pples. charred, 
charring. [A comparatively modern word (or 
sense), taken app. from the first clement of Cmar- 
COAL: perhaps originally a ‘collier’s’ (1. e. char- 
coal-burner’s) term for the making of charcoal. 
(Immediate identity with Cian v.1, is not tenable 
historically ; and Mahn’s suggestion of connexion 
with ‘Celtic caor, gor fire, flame’, is futile. ] 

1. trans. To reduce by buming to charcoal or 


carbon; to burn slightly or partially, scorch. 

1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 128 They have a way of 
Charring it [coal] (if 1 may so speak without a solecisme) in 
all particulars the same as they doe wood, ‘The coal thus 
prepared they call Coaks, 1774 T. WEST Antig. Furness 
p-xliv, The ore has been carried to where the woods were 
charred. 1794 G. Avams Vat. §& Exp. Philos. I. xv. 174 
You may ..char or burn a piece of wood to a eoal, 1805 
Soutnev Madoc in Ast. xi, Round the fire they char The 
stake-points. 1830 TrNxvson Talking Oak 277 Noy ever 
lightning char thy grain, 

b. To burn, seorch (liquids). 

1913, Lond. §& Country Brew. m. (1343) 184 One [Cooler] 
heats the other, and often charrs the Wort. 1727 Brap.ry 
Fan. Dict. sv. Brewing, Will always char and sour their 
Liquors. 1838 ‘T, THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 614 Con- 
centrated sulphuric acid chars it [spiroil]. | 

ec. To mark or delineate by charring, 7a7¢. | 

1871 Tyspaun Fragm, Sc. (ed. 2) 1. ii. 48 Falling on white 

paper, the image chars itself out. 
_ intr. To beeome reduced to charcoal. 

1727 BrapLey Fam, Dict. s.v. Charcoal, \f it Charrs 
faster at one part than another. 1855 Brownine Afen 4 
Wom., Heretics Trag. UU. 200 Larch-heart that chars toa 
chalk-white glow. 

Char, v5 [?Cf. F, carver (un bloc de marbre) 
-—L. guadrare to square.} To hew or work (stone). 

1846 in Parker Gloss. Gothic Archit. 62. 

Char, v.4 dial, [The form answers to OE. 
ceori-an to creak: see CHaRR sb.] ‘To chide, 
to bark at’ (iVAttly Gloss. 1855). 

Char-, see CHARE sé, Conid., and CHARWOMAN. 

||Ghara (kéri). Zot, [L. chara name of 
some unidentified plant. The mod. botanical appli- 
cation appears to be due to Vaillant (@. 1722).] 


CHARA. 


Name ofa genns of aquatic acrogenous plants, 
type of the N.O. Characex, having their axis 
covered with tubes on which calcareous matter is 
deposited, and emitting a fetid smell. 

1753 Citampers Cyc/. Supf., Chara .. called by some hip- 
puris. 1830 Lyece /’rinc. Geol. 1.201 Aquatic plants, such 
as chara, which absorb large quantities of carbonate of 
lime. 1884 Brit. § For, Ev, Rev, Apr. 280 In the trans- 
parent depths were suspended great green clouds of chara. 

|| Char-a-bane (faraban). [a. F. char-d-bane 
lit. ‘ benched carriage ’.] A kind of long and light 
vehicle with transverse seats looking forward. 

1832 G. Downes Lett, Cont. Countries 1.61 Tourists bound 
for Chamouny. .hire a char-d-banc, which resembles an out- 
side jaunting-car bisected lengthwise. 1864 Daily Ted. 25 
Oct., ‘Phe King’s waggonette, or, being out of England, Iet 
us call it his char-A-banc. 1872 JENKinson Guide Eng. 
4a, 12 Yaking the char-a-banc from Ambleside to Coniston. 

Characeous (kar'fas),a. Bol. [f. 1. CHARA; 
see -ackos.] Of or belonging to the aquatic 
order of plants Characew ; see CHARA. 

1866 /ntell. Observ. No. 53. 352 The characeons plant 
Nitella Translucens, 

Characin (kerasin). Chem. [f. mod.L. 
Charac-ex (see prec.) +-1x.] A camphorons sub- 
stance found in Characew and other algoid plants. 

1880 Natvre X XI. 220 It is characine that gives plants of 
the Chara genus their marshy odour; it is..a species of 
camphor, forming very thin pellicles on the water surface. 
1881 Philuda, Rec. No. 3455. 6 Chlorophyll and characine. 

Charact (keeritkt). arch. Also 5-6 chareeto, 
6 chareet, 6-7 characte; and see Caract. (a. 
central OF, characte =ONF. caracte: see Canact.] 
t1. An engraved or impressed mark; a stamp, 
impress ; a Ictter, figure, etc, Ods, 

e430 Lyne. Sochas w. ii. (1554) 102 Charectes of his 
woundes. 1552 Bate Afol.96 The very charactes or markes 
of the infernall beast. 1561 Davs tr. Budlinger on cl poc. 
41573) 194b, Those three charectsix, f, 6). 1570 BILLinGsLey 
Fuclidvu. def. ii. 184 Figures or charactes of number vsed 
in Arithnictiqne. 1603 Kxouies Surks (1621) 476 Mourn- 
us letters written in blacke paper with white charactes. 

. A cabbalistic or magical sign or emblem. 

1560 aus tr. Slevdane's Comm, 437b, To Christen... 
with Salt, Oile, Water, Charactes wal exorcismes. 1855 
SMevtev Occult Se. 347 Written charms carried for defence 
are also known under the name of characts. 1886 Burton 
alvab, Nts. ‘ahr. ed.) 1. 126 Inscribed with talismans and 
characts. 

Charact, obs. form of Carat. 

Character (krertktai), sé. Forms: 4-7 
caracter, 6 caractere, carracter, -actre, 7 -eeter; 
6 chareeter, 7 eharracter, characture, (ehar- 
ractkcr,, 6- character. [MI. caracter(e, a. ¥. 
caractere, ad. L. character, a. Gr. xapaxtnp instru- 
ment for marking or graving, impress, stamp, dis- 
tinctive mark, distinctive nature, f, yaparr-ey to 
make sharp, cut furrows iu, engrave; or perhaps a 
refashioning of the earlier F. caracte after this. In 
Eng. it was further assimilated in 16th c. by 
(fictitious) spelling with ch-. (Wyclif used both 
caracte and caracter; he may have taken the latter 
directly from Latin, as Littré cites F. raractére only 
from isthe, In 16-17th c, often chara'cter.] 

I. Literal senscs. 

1. A distinctive mark impressed, engraved, or 
otherwise formed ; a brand, stamp. 

€131§ Suorewam 44 Caracter thet is prente y-cliped, Nys 
non of eliinge. 1382 Wvctir Rev. xiii. 16 To haue a carac- 
ter..in her forhedis. 1607 Yovsrin Four Beasts 264 
Amongst the ancients, there was a custom to make the 
character of a horse in the forehead of a bondslave. 1642 
Rocrrs Naaman 220 What Characters are in your seale, 
will soon be seen by your wax. 1658 Evenyn Fr. Gard. 
(1675) 150 Melons. full of embroidery and characters, 1762 
Cnvurcut.e Ghostiv, Wks. 1774 11,135 On which, in Charac- 
ters of fire, Shapes Antic, horrible and dire, Inwoven flam'd. 
1851 D. Witson Pred. An, 1. ww. iv. 280 Graven characters 
on the walls. 1875 Jrvons Money (1878) 58, 

b. fig. with distinct reference to tle literal sense. 

1586 Man.owe sf 2'f, Tamburl.. ii, Thou. .by characters 
graven on thy brows... Deserv'st to have the leading of an 
host. a1 3 W. Cartwricut Lady-Errant w. i, Woman's 
the Gem of Heaven, in which Nature Hath carv'd the 
universe in less Characters, @1771 Grav Wks. (1807) 1. 26 
The characters of hell to trace. 1794 Sutuvan Views Nat. 
I. 92 All are stamped with the character of sublimity. 

2. A distinctive significant mark of any kind; a 
graphic sign or symbol. 

1597 Moriey Jotrad, Afus. 3 A Cliefe is a charecter set on 
a rule nt the beginning ofa verse. 1674 Pravrorp Shi! 
Alus.\. viii, 26 Pauses or Rests are silent Characters. 1801 
Ilutton Conrse Muth. (1806) 1. 8 Various characters or 
marks used in Arithmetic. 

3. esp. A graphic symbol standing for a sound, 
syllable, or notion, used in writing or in printing ; 
one of the simple elements of a written language ; 
e.g. a Ictter of the alphabet. 

490 Caxton Encydos vi. 25 The Fenyces were the fyrst 
inuentours of Sea ee that one fro that other, 
of whiche were fourmed lettres for to write. tszo Patscr, 
11 If ¢nnd » be vowelles, they shalbe written with these 
caracters y and v, 1899 Tuvnnxr. Anfinady, (1865) 13. With 
whiche Carractris y Geffry Chausyer written. 1611 Biat.r 
Pref. 6 Set forth by Potken in Syrian characters, 1649 
Jer. Tavior Gt. fixemp. Ep. Ded. 4 God hath writ his 
Commandements in so large characters. i7iz F. T. Short. 


{ my Lord to corres 
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hand os Several of the Characters may signifie whole words. 
1829 Dickens in Forster Life (1871) I. 70 When I had... 
mastered the alphabet, there appeared a procession of new 
horrors, called arbitrary characters, 1837 /'enny Cycd. vii. 

2 The Chinese characters or written words are symbols of 
ideas. 1851 D. Witson Preh, Anu. 11. ww. iv. 280 The ex- 
perienced eye will discern Runic characters. 

Tb. sfec. inp. Shorthand. Oés. 

1641 in Rushw. #/ést. Codd. i. i092) I. 478 Whom his 
Majesty had observed to take his Speech in Characters. 
1680 Baxter dasw. Stillingff, xxxiii, 48 Short writing 
called Characters though expeditious, is hard to be read 
by others. 1723 Jon. Eowarps MWhs. (1834t I, Ixxvi/1 
(Yem,] When I am unfit for other business to perfect inyself 
in writing characters. 

4. collect. & gen. Writing, printing. 

¢ 1600 Suaks. Sonn, lix, Since minde at first in carrecter 
was done. 1 — Timon vy. ii. 6 What's on this Tomb, I 
cannot read; the Charracter Ile take with wax. «1626 
Frercner Law of Com... ii, 52 Without the help of art or 
character. 

b. The serics of alphabetic signs, or elementary 
syinbols, peculiar to any language ; a set of Ictters. 

1596 Spenser State /red. 29 The Saxons Character is the 
same with the Irish. 1655 Mro. Worcester Cent. dum, 
xxxii, An universal Character .. easie to be written, yet in- 
telligible in any Language. 1685 Stituincre, Orig. Brit. i. 
11 That Inscription .. was by the Character not of above 
joo years Antiquity. 1882 Dafly News 11 Oct. 5/4 Bismarck 
says that it takes him eighty minutes to read in Roman 
type what he can read in an hour in German character. | 

c. The style of writing peculiar to any in- 
dividual ; handwriting. 

1603 Suaks. Meas. for Af, 1v. li, 208 Heere is the hand 
and Seale of the Duke: you know the Charracter I doubt 
not. 1638 Wextwortu “ef.in Carte Coé/. (1735) 26, I write 
in much pain, .be your Majestic therefore pleased to pardon 
--the badness of the character. 1704 J. Trare Adra-Aludé 
it. i. 1036 Some of your Friends may by the Character 
Discover him who sent it. 1883 L1.orn Ea & PL MI, 252 
Written in a rough unsteady character. 

d. Kind or style of type or printed letter. 

1641 Evetyn Alem. (1857) I. 29 Elzevir’s printing house.. 
renowned for the politeness of the character and editions of 
what he has published through Europe. 1853 Lytron Wy 
Nevel i. iv, Imitation of printed Roman character. 

5. A cabbalistic or magical sign or emblem ; the 
astrological symbol of a planet, etc.; = CHARACT 2. 

1590 Martowe Faust. v. 168 A book where I might see 
all characters and planets of the leavens. 1608 br. Hatt 
Char, Vertues & ¥9ces 1.90 He weares Paracelsian Charnc- 
ters for the tooth-ache. 1671 Mutton /. 2X. 1v. 384 By what 
the stars Voluminous, or single characters In their conjunc- 
tion met, give me to spell. 1801 Soutnry Thadada w, xv, 
Vhe characters That tell beneath what aspect they were set. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. vs. xvii, On cross, and character, 
and talisman. 

+ 6. vex. A symbol, emblem, fignre; an expres- 
sion or direct representation. Oés. 

1606 Bayskett Cie. Life 175 Signed with the character of 
Christ in baptisme. ¢ 1630 Drum. or Hawtn. /'oems Wks, 
(1711) 4 Enamell'd bank, whose shining gravel bears These 
sad characters of my miseries! 1670 Cotton Fsfernon 1, 
iv. 186 No truths, but such as are couch’d in the worst 
Characters, r17oz tr. Le Clerc’s Prim. Fathers 117 Vhat 
the Son is..the Brightness of his Glory and Character of his 
Power, 

7. A cipher for secret correspondence. 

[1603 Snaks. Meas, for M. 1.1, 28 There is a kinde of 
Character in thyJife, That to th’obseruer, doth thy history 
Fully vnfold.) — 16 Pervs Diary 18 Jan., I... inter- 
preted my Lord’s letter by his character. 1664 /d/d. 15 
July, He hath given my Lord a character, and will ohlige 
ud witb him. 1748 Ricnarnson Clarissa 

1) IV, 296 That [letter] which I copied myself in 
character last Sunday. 

II. Figurative senses. 

8. A distinctive mark, cvidence, or token; a 
fcature, trait, characteristic. arcé. in gen. use. 

1gso2 Ord, Crysten Afet 1. ili, (W. de W. 1506) 39 A spyr- 
ytuell token yt these theologyens call caractere, that maye 
neuer be defaced. 1§97 Bacon Conders Good & E.vill ix. 1 fi 
Felicitie seemeth to bee a character of the fauour..of the 
diuine powers. 1654 Evetys Afees. (1857) HI. 65 It were 
imprudent, and a character of much ignorance to inquire, etc. 
474 Burke Amer, Tac. Wks. 1, 174 Tell ine, what one 
character of liberty the Americans have. 1886 STEVENSON 
Dr, Fekydl 126 Complete moral insensibility and insensate 
readiuess to evil, whicb were the leading characters of E, I. 

b. now esp, in Natural History. One of the 
distinguishing features of a species or genus, 

1727-51 Ctramarrs Cycl., Character of a Plant. See 
Genus, Characteristic, etc, 1776 Witurrinc Bot. Arranger, 
(1796) 127 ‘The most striking character is the 2 upright petals 
at the top. 1875 Dawson Daten of Life ii. 34 Dr. Hunt 
has discussed very fully their chemical characters. 1878 
19th C. Dec. 1037 These attributes of structure, size, shape, 
and colour are what are called its * specific charncters’. 

9. The aggregate of the distinctive features of 
any thing; essential peculiarity; nature, style; 
sort, kind, description. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 372 The character of the dny 
on which our Saviour died 1s undeniable, 1 BurKr 
Corr. (1844) HII. 173 Vour paper has much more the charac. 
ter of a piece in an adverse controversy. 1840 CarLyLi 
Tleroes (1858) 234 Natural stupidity is by no means the 
character of Mahomet's Book. 1895 Macautay //ist. Fug. 
TV. 90 He now tried to give to the war the character of a 
crusade. 1866 Crump Sanking ii, 59 The amount nid 
character of the deposits of English banks. 


+10. The face or features as betokening moral 


qualitics ; personal appearance. ds, 
1601 Suaks, Tzved, N. 1.11. 51, I will beleene thon hast a 
minde that suites With this th 


hy faire and ontward clrar- | 


CHARACTER. 


racter. 1607 — Cor. v. iv.28, I paint him in the Character. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) 1. 68 She was a widow, 
and wore a character of distress, ws 

11, The sum of the moral and mental qualities 
which distinguish an individual or a race, viewed 
as a homogeneous whole; the individuality im- 
pressed by nature and habit on man or nation; 
mental or moral constitution. 

1647 CLarENvON //ist. Reb. 1.1. 36 The Nature, and 
Character, and Fortune of the Duke. 1660 C. LytrELTon 
“et, in Hatton Corr. (1878) 20, 1 heare he writt the King’s 
charractker. 1705 Apptson /taly 9 Cuaning, Industrious, 
and enur'd to Hardship... which was likewise the Character 
of the old Ligurians. 1729 Butter Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 
158 There is greater variety of parts in what we call a 
character, than there are features ina face. 1839 KeicutLry 
ist. Eng. U1. 74 Thorough selfishness formed the basis of 
Henry's character, 1875 Mansinc Alfssion //, Ghost ii, 52 
‘Vhe character is that intellectual and moral teatnure into 
which all our life long we have been weaving up the inward 
life that is in us. ‘ 

12. Moral qualities strongly developed or 
strikingly displayed; distinct or distinguished 
character ; character worth speaking of. 

1735 Pore £9. Lady 2 Most Women have no Characters 
atall. 1737 Witston Josephus’ Wars w.xi.§ 4 As the day 
came on, many men of character came over. 1838 Jas. 
Mie &rrt. fndia V1. v. viii, 660 ‘Too void of character, to 
write anything of himself. 189 J.S. Mut Liderty 108 A 
person whose desires and impulses are his own—are the ex- 
pression of his own nature, as it has been developed and 
modified by his own culture—is said 10 have a character. 
One whose desires and impulses are not his own, has no 
character, no more than a steam-engine has a character. 

b. fransf. . 

1781 J. Moore Vier Soc. 11. (1790) 1, xlv. 500 What is usu- 
ally called Character in a face, 1s probably excess in some 
of its parts, 1888 W. P. Frit Asfodfog. 11. 213 It is an 
excellent picture and from its strong character must be a 
good likeness. F. 

13. The estimate formed of a person’s qualities ; 
reputation: when used without qualifying epithet 
implying ‘ favourable estimate, good repute. 

1712 STEELE Sfect, No, 478 P 5 Till he be prov'd by Time, 
and established in a Character. 1786 T. JErrerson I/rit, 
(1859) I. 566 These debts must be paid, or our character 
stained with infamy. 1856 Kane Arct, Expl. IT. xv. 164 
It pleased me to find that £ had earned character with these 
people, 1868 Freeman Worm. Cong, (1876) 11. vii. 60 An 
act strangely out of keeping with his character for sanctity. 

b. frans/f. of things. 

1845 MeCutrocit Taxation u. vi. (1852) 275 Shops of es- 
tablished character and respectability. 1875 Jrvons A/oney 
(1878) 40 Such an impression. .as shall establish its character 
as current money of certain value. 

te. #y character: by repute or report. /n 


(great) character. in (good) repute. Obs. 

1789 Saunpers in PAM, 7rans, LAXIX, 82 A medicine 
formerly in great character. 1791 Smeaton Edystone L, 
§ 76 A nobleman scarce known to him, but by puhlic 
character. ¢1815 Jane AUSTEN Jersmas, (1833) I. x. 294, I 
had known you by character long before. ; 

14. A description, delineation, or detailed report 
of a person’s qualities. 

c1645 Howent Left. t. iii, 18, 1 heard her setting him 
forth one day, and giving this character of him. a1714 

JURNET Oven Tine (1823) 1. 465, T name Sir George Saville 
last because he deserves a more copious character, 1868 
EK. Epwaros Nadigh 1. xx. 455 He went on to amnse 
himself by drawing the cbaracters of the conspirators, 

Tb. fransf. of things. Oés, 

1651 Evecyn (//¢/e) A Character of England. 1705 Ap- 
poison //a/y (J.)'This subterraneous passage is much mended, 
since Seneca gave so bad a character of it, 1721 Perry 
Daggeuh. Breach 13 Velieving by the Character which he 
had given me, that the Work wns broaght nenr to the 
being finish'd. ‘ . 

c. esp. A formal testimony given by an employer 
ns to the qualities and habits of one that has been 
in his employ. 

1693 Col, Kec, Penn 1. 399, | have had a good character 
of you, Sir. i R. Cumper-ann in Obserter No. 96 $2 
lI] took the rasenl upon his word without a character. 1859 
Lane Wand, Jinlfa 120 Then came ..the coachman, the 
grooms, the sweeper. For each and all of these I had to 
write characters. 1878 Lapy Lytton Shells fr. Sands of T. 
162 She got a place with a false character, - 

15, Reeognized official rank; status; position 
assumed or occupicd. Now influenced by sensc 17. 

cr645 Nowrrt Leff. 1, iii, 10 The Spaniard, when he 
petitions to his King, gives hin no other Character but Sir. 
1647 Crarennon //rst, Red, vi. (1703) 11. 151 Mr, Hyde 
was made Chancellor of the Excheqaer; who, till thnt 
time..was not under nny Character in the Court. 1714 
Burset Oven Time 11, 39 Ne had the appointments of an 
ambassador, but would not take the character, 1786 Burke 
Art. W. Hastings Wks. 1842 11. 160 The East India com- 
pany, not only in their political character, ns a great 
sovereign power in India, but in their commercial character. 
1852 I, Rocrrs &ss, I. vii. 335 He never really appeared 
but in one character, that of n philosopher, 1875 Sttsss 
Const, List, IVT, xviii, 189 From that day the legal recog- 
nition of his royal character begins. 

16. A person regarded in the abstract as the 


possessor of specified qualities; « personage, a 


personality, 

1749 Fiecotwwe Tom Jones vu.i, Eminent characters have 
.-played the fool, 1791 Ilampson J/em. Wesley I. 2g A 
magistrate, whoncquits himself with ability..isa respectable 
and useful chnracter. 1854 Lanpor Left, American 52 He 
(Cobbett] had more sagacity and foresight than any other 
public character of his thne, 1867 Freeman Norn, Cong. 
(1876) I. ii. 53 Alfred is the most perfect character in history. 


. 


CHARACTER. 


17. A personality invested with distinctive attrt- 
butes and qnalities, by a novelist or dramatist ; 
also, the personality or ‘part’ assumed by an 


actor on the stage. 

1749 Ftetotxc Jom Jones xvin. i, Whatever characters 
any. -have for the jest-sake personated. .are now thrown off. 
1756-82 J. Wartox Fss. Pope 1. ii. 57 The comic character 
of Sir Trusty. 1878 Jowett Pato (ed.2) V.5 Inthe Philebus 
the character of Socrates has disappeared. 1882 A. W. 
Warp Dickens vii. 215 To no other author were his own 
characters ever more real. . 

b. Zt (or ot of) character: in (or at variance 
with) the part assumed; hence gez. in (or out of) 
harmony, appropriate, fitting. 

1745 J. Mason Sel/-Kuotwl, 1. ww. (1853) 41 It is always 
Ser horance that leads a nan to act out of character. 
1977 SuErinan Sch, Scand, i1.i, That would he in character, 
L should think. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. U1. App. 715 
The matter of the answer is clearly in character. : 

18. co/log. An odd, extraordinary, or ecccutric 


person. 

1773 Gorosm. Stoops to Cong. tii, A very impudent fellow 
this! but he’s a character, and I'll humonr him, 1832 G. 
Downes Lett, Cont, Countrivs 1. 473 ‘Ahi lassa’, added 
with a sigh the old man, who was a bit ofa character, 1839 
Lp. Broveitam States, Geo. T1/ (ed. 2) 270 He was... a 
character as it is called: By this is meant a mind cast in a 
peculiar mould. P 

19 aférté. or in comb. as character-drawing, 
-monger, etc.; also character-actor (see quot.) 

1843 Macautay Mad. D'Arblay, Fss. (1854) 710/2 His dear 
little Burney, his little character-monger. 1866 Aeader 
26 May 510 In comedy and character parts, such as Justice 
Shallow. 1882 Pad/ Alall G, 16 Aug. 5/2 His powers of 
plot-weaving or character-drawing. 1883 Stage 9 Nov., By 
a ‘character actor’ is understood one who pourtrays in- 
dividualities and eccentricities, as opposed to the legitimate 
actor who. .endeavours to create the réle as limned by the 
author. 

Character (ke rtkta1). 7. Also 7 carractre, 
caracter, charracter. [f. prec. sb. By Shak- 
spere, and in r7th c., often accented character] 

. trans, To cngrave, imprint ; to inscribe, write. 
1ggr Snaks. Zive Gent.u. vii. 4 The Table wherein all my 
thoughts Are visibly Character'd, and engrau'd. ¢ 1600 — 
Sonn, cviii, What’s in the braine that Inck may character 
Which hath not figur’d to thee my true spirit? 1609 Hrv- 
woop Bryt. Troy v. xxviii, The hoofed Centaures. .charac- 
ter deepe halfe Moones where they tread. 1784 Cowrrr 
Task wu. 823 As if in golden pomp Were character'd on 
ev'ry statesman’s door, ‘ Batter’d and bankrupt fortunes 
mended here’. 1856 Mrs. Browxinc dur. Leigh u. 1052 
His holy ring Charactered over with the ineffable spell. 

b. fig. 

1602 Suaxs. //am.1. tii.sg These few Precepts in thy 
memory Seethou Character. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
7.u. 101 Religion charactereth itselfe upon the regenerate 
sonle in innocency. 1657 Dévine Lever 278 Imprint, and 
caracter themin my Hfart. 

2. To represent, symbolize, portray. ach. 

15694 Greenr Se/fmus Prol., You shall behold him character 
in bloud, The image of an vnplacahle King. @ 1640 Dav 
Parl. Bees ii. (1881) 17 The Author in his Russet Ree 
Characters Hospitalitie. 1782 Paine Let. Abbé Rayne! 
(1791) 47 Several of our passions are strongly charactered by 
the animal world. @ 1834 Lama Final Mem. viii. (1848)272 
The contrition so queerly charactered of a contrite sinner. 

8. To describe the qualities of; to delineate, de- 
scribe; =CHARACTERIZE v. 3. 

1638 Hist, Perkin Warbeck in Select. fr. Harl. Mise. 
(2793) 68 Perkin, according to the Dutch phrase, who 
character cowardly and timorous younglings in that manner. 
1627 Barcrave Ser. 8 In Sauls offence, cleerely charac- 
terd in this chapter, two points are most remarkahle. 1798 
Soutuey in Robberds Mem. W. Taylor 1.232 You have 
well charactered him. 1868 Brownixe A ing g Bk. 1.1. 189 
There's our Count Charactered in a word. 

+b. with complement. Odés, 

1647 W. Browne Helex. u. 27 This great Prince, which 
his Jdivintng] art had charactered to him for the miracle of 
these times. 1649 SELOEN Jaws Eng. 3. Ixx. (1739) 187 
Otherwise it can ..be charactered as atrick. 1650 Futter 
Pisgah \. ti. 6 Charactered to he a countrey flowing with 
milk and honey. /éfd,u. xii. 254 The Canaanites. .hitherto 
had charactered them invincible. 1709 Strvezr Ann. Ref 
1. xxi, 237 He was charactered to be a virtuous godly man. 

4. To distinguish by particular marks, signs, or 
features ; to stamp ; =CHARACTERIZE 2, 4. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. i. 26 We call that Aspect an Op- 

sition, and character the Aspect thus 8. 1662 Funner 

Vorthies (1840) 1. xxi. 85 We have. -charactered them with 
a ‘Rem.’ for ‘Remove’, ¢1800 K. Waite Christinas. Day 
25 So has the year been character’d with woe. 1805 SouTHRY 
Madoc in Art. iii, But her son Had Nature character'd so 
legihly, That when his tongue told fair, his face hewray’d 
The lurking falsehood. 

5. To invest with a character, impart a character 
to; =CHARACTERIZE v, §. : 

1654 [see next]. 1686 Goa Celest. Bodies 1, vii. 23 That 
the Days are ..Character’d in their constitution, according 
to her accesses or recesses to the Sun or Tropick. 1814 
Soutury Roderick xvii, A warrior's impulse character’d ‘The 
impassion’d gesture. 1865 BusuNELL tcar.Sacr. tt. vii. 369 
The trusting of one’s self over, sinner to Saviour, to be .. 
new charactered by Ilim. 


+ Chara‘cteral,a. Ovs.rare—'. [f. CHarac- 
TER sb. 4-AL.] Character-depicting, descriptive. 

1656 CROMWELL 5p. 17 Sept., That characteral name (‘man 
of sin’], given him .. in the epistle to the Thessalonians. 


Charactered (ke r&ktaid), f/. a. [f. Cita- 
RACTER @. oF $6.+-ED.] Marked or inscribed with 
characters; invested with or possessed of character. 

Vor. Il. 
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1605 VERSTEGAN Dec. /ntell. tii. (1628) 68 The charactred 
sides lying vpward, 1654 Gataxer_ Disc. Afol, 80 The 
Charactered man you speak of, gives God the glorie of those 
Trials of his Character. 1830 D'Israect Chas. /, ILI. vi. 113 
The man who was so strongly charactered. 1862 T'yxpatt 
Mountaineer, ii, 12 Looking at these charactered rocks. 

Characterial (kerzkti>rial), a. rare. [f. as 
prec, +-IAL; after ministerta/, etc.] Of or belong- 
ing to (dramatic) characters. 

188: Hacuwer-PHinurs Outlines Shaks. (1885) 80 Shake- 
spearian inits characterial fidelity. /d¢d. t.(1886) 10g Shake- 
speare’s .. nnlimited power of characterial invention. 

+Characte’ric, a. Obs. [ad. Gr. xapaxrn- 
pix-és.] Of or pertaining to magical or astro- 
logical symbolism, 

1603 Sir C, Hrvoon Fad. Astrol. i. 3 Characteric Astro- 
logie, and other superstitions of the Chaldeans. 

+Characte'rical, a. Os. [f. as prec. +-aL.] 

1, Of or pertaining to symbolic characters. 

1634 Jackson Creed vir. xiii (Aeading), Of the literall sense 
of Seripture, not assertive, but meercly charactericall, 

2. Pertaining to magical symbols or charms, 

1635 Swas Spec. M. vii. § 3 (1643) 345 The observing of 
these signes ..with charactericall practises. 1691 Woon 
Ath, Oxon, 1.504 Some Protestants practice this and cha- 
racterical cures. ay ate. 

3. Characteristic, distinctive. 

16.. i. Botton f/ypercritica 41722) u. $i, Many other 
Qualities characterical, and proper to a_most worthy Man. 
1766 Porsy Heraldry tit. § 4 Divers differences, or charac- 
terical marks, whereby earers of the same Coat-of-Arms 
are distinguished each from others. 

Characterism (kevrtktériz’m) Also 7 car. 
[ad. L. charactérismus, Gr. xapaxrypes pes a mark- 
tng with a distinctive sign.] 

+1, Description of character ; 
IZATION 3. Obs. 

1614 Be. Hani. Aecol/, Treat. 231 The Characterisine of 
an Honest man, 1631 B. Joxson .Vew fat Dram, Persona: 
‘The Persons of the Play, With some short characterism of 
the chief actors. 1825 Blackw. A/ag. XVII. 178 Bamfylde 
Moore Carew, the anonymous author of characterism. 

42. Characteristic quality ‘or qnalitics collec- 
tively); a CHARACTERISTIC. Ods, 

1647 Torsten, Harmon. Bible 23 “The Characterismes of 
language peculiar to. .different Ages. 1677 R. Cary Chronel, 
ii. ¥. 60 Every single Vear..hath its proper Charac- 
terism., = @1742 Bestiary Frecthinking Ww. (1743) 342 Pre- 
serving this Lucanism, this characterism of an author. 1871 
Brewer Lng. Studics (1881) 225 Times .. when individual 
characterism had not yet crystallized into onedull uniformity. 

8. Representation by means of signs or characters, 
symbolization. 

1860 Lerten tr. A/#Mer's Ane, cl rt§ 3.1 Artistic represent- 
ation.. is a representation properly so called..and not a 
characterism like language. 


Characterist (kertktérist).  [f. CtraracTrr 
sh, 4-187.) ta. One who employs magical sym- 
bols or charms; cf. CHARACTERICAL 2 (os... b. 


One who depicts traits of character. 

1691 Woop Ath. O.von, 1. 504 Some Protestants... he there- 
fore calls.. Magi-Calvinists, Characterists, etc. 1882 GraNr 
Waite Euy. Without 6 W. ix. 205 Mr. Du Maurier, cha- 
racterist rather than caricaturist. 

Characteristic (kre rtktérisstik), a. and sé. 
Also 7 -ick, -ique. [ad. Gr. xapaxrapiotixds in 
same sense; cf. F. caractéristique.] 

A. adj. 

1. That serves to indicate the essential quality 
or nature of persons or things ; displaying charac- 
ter; distinctive ; typical. Const. of 

1665 J. Spencer Prophecies 65 The Characteristick note 
hetween false and true Prophets. 1762 Gipson Afisc. Hivks. 
1814 V. 249 The characteristic letter, and the termination of 
verhs. 19793 Hloucrort Lavater’s Physiogn. xxi.110 Fleshy 
lips, Trait and large ears, 1 believe to be character: 
istic of the Dutchman. 1880 Haucuton Phys. Geog. iii. 83 
Shells characteristic of the Triassic and Jurassic periods. 

b. Aath. 

1927-5 Ciampers Cycl., Characteristic Triangle of a 
Curve, in the higher geometry, is a rectilinear right-angled 
triangle, whose hypothenuse makes a part of the curve, not 
sensihly different from a right line. 1879 THostson & Tait 
Nat. Phil. 1. t. $331 The function thus determined and 
employed to express the solution of the kinetic problem was 
called the Characteristic Function. 

2. Relating to or descriptive of character. 

172s H. Gatty (¢/t/e) Theophrastus, Moral Characters, 
with notes and a critical essay on Characteristic Writings. 

2 SP. 

1. A distinctive mark, trait, or feature; a dis- 
tinguishing or essential peculiarity or quality. 

1664 H. Morr. Alyst. /vig. i. 2 The most obvious circum- 
stantial Characteristick of the Whore of Bahylon. 1677 R. 
Cary Chronol. 1... t. iv. 59 These mimbers. .are undoubted 
Characteristiques .. serving to discriminate one Year from 
another. 1762-71 H. Watrore Vertne’s Anecd. Paint. 
(1786) 265 The chapel of Lincoln’s-inn has none of the 
characteristics of that architecture. 1972 Funius Lett, 
\xviii. 335 Snperstition is certainly not the characteristic of 
this age, 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 125 It was the character- 
istic of our English kings, to he liberal to their buffoons. 
1879 Luspock Sci. Lect. i. 9 Color, scent, and honey are the 
three characteristics by which insects are attracted to flowers. 

+b. ?A distinctive name or appellation. Ods. 

1861 Life of Ken (1834) 653(D.), I never use any characteristic 
in the prayers myself, nor am present when any is read. 

+2. Asystem of alphabetic characters; =Cia- 


RACTER 50. 4b. Obs. 


== CITARACTER- 


CHARACTERIZE. 


1969 tr. Aichaclis’ Opin. Lang. (1771) Introd. 6 A charac 
teristic of easier execution, /éid. 77 ‘The written language 
of the Chinese +. is rather a characteristic than a language. 

3. Math, The whole nombcr in a logarithm. 
Characteristic of a cubic: the invariable an- 
harmonic ratto of the four tangents which can be 
drawn to a plane cubic from any one of its own 
points. 

4729-51 in Cnamners Cyc/. 1801 Hurtox Course Math. 
(1806) I. 156 The integral part of a logarithm, usually called 
the Index, or Characteristic. 

Cha ractevistical, @. and sé. arch. [f. as 
prec. +-At.] A. adj. 

+1. Engraved or inscribed with magical emblems. 

1621 Burton Anat, Med, i. iii. wv. ii. (1631) 631 A Charac- 
teristicall Seal stamped in the day and hour of Venus, 

2. = CHARACTERISTIC @, I, 

_ ©1628 F, Grevirte iW és, t.(1633) 23 Who those character- 
isticall Ideas conceines, 1749 Cursirrr. Lett. 1]. cevii. 292 
Ie applied himself to study with his characteristical ardour. 
1826 ScoTT Woodst. xvii, That little characteristical touch 
of vanity in his narrative. 1896 W.C, Russeie /s he the 
Man? 1, 51 In his oddness a characteristical favour which 
a girl would relish. 

8. Consisting of charactcristte speeches ; in 
which the speakers speak in character. 

1762 Kanes “lem. Crit. (1763) U xvi. 156 What is truly 
the most difficult, is a characteristical dialogue upon any 
philosophical subject. 

B. sé. =CItaRacreRisti¢ sé. 1, 

1660 H. More A/ssf. God. vn. v. 360 The Cliaracteristicals 

of his Person, 1681 ar. Willis’ Kem. Med. Wks. Voc, 


. Characteristical, the notes, signs or figures belonging to a 


} 
| 


E 


character. 

Cha racteri‘stically, a. [f. prec. +-1v2.] 

41. In secret written character, in cipher. Ods. 

1643 Pryxniz Rome's Waster-f, ed. 2:6 All the inclosed 
Letters are writien Characteristically. 

2. In a characteristic manner, in a way that 
characterizes. betokens character or special quality ; 
distinctively and expressively ; typically. 

1665 Spencer Prophecivs 36 (1.4 The title of wise nen 
seems to have been anciently the peculiar addition of pro- 
phets, and used characteristically. 1816 Kratincr 7 raz, 
817) L. 150 Philosophers. -have, characteristically as such, 
a saying for everything. 1847 I. Marten First. Dap. iii. 
‘The frankness struck me. .as characteristically English. 

Cha racteri‘sticalness. ([f. as prec. + 
-xeEss.J The quality of being characteristte. 

3989 Bextuam Jone. Legis?. xvii. § 7 The punishment is 
said ..to be characteristic of the offence ; Characteristical- 
ness is therefore a fourth property. 1871 Sfectafor 22 Apr. 
475 The characteristicalness of handwritings. 

Cha racteri‘sticness. = prec. 

82zz New Monthly Afag. WV. 163 The extreme character. 
isticness of its costume. 

Cha‘racteri zable, 7. 
That may be characterized. 

1818 Bexttiam Ch.-of- Euglandisor 106 Under one or other 
of these names will the end of the system .. be found cha- 
racterizable. 

Characterization (keriktéraizéfan).  [f. 
next; sec -aTIon.] ‘The action or result of cha- 
ractcrizing. 

+ 1. The marking out of the precise form of any- 
thing ; the form, mould, or stamp thus impressed. 

1s70 Der Math Pref. 33 The Symmetrie .. Characteriza- 
tion..of any parcell of the sayd body. 1667 Bovir Orig. 
Formes & Qual., Characterization or Stamp of Matter. 

2. Distinction by imcans of peculiar features or 
characteristics. 

1879 De Quatrrraces Human Spec. 107 It is the law of 
permanent characterisation which alone permits Darwin to 
explain the filiation of groups. fi 

8. Description of charactcristics or essenttal fea- 
tures; portrayal in words. 

1814 Monthly Rev. UXXI1V. 362 An impartial and a 
morally meritorious characterization are in some cases in- 
consistent. 1896 M. ArnoLp Lit, § Dogma 98 John the 
Baptist’s characterisation of the Messiah. 1885 Cronp 
Myths § Dr.t. ix. 137 Emerson's happy characterisation of 
language as fossil poetry and fossil history. 

4. Creation of fictitions characters. 

1866 FRLTON Anc. § Mod. Gr. 1. xii. 508 A force of cha- 
racterization, worthy of the genius of Shakespeare. 1870 
Athenzunt 21 May 681 Touchstone and Audrey. .showing 
capital characterizations, dashingly- and spiritedly painted. 
1882 A. W. Warn Dickens vii. 212 That highest part of the 
novelist’s art, which we call characterisation. 

Characterize (kee rtktéraiz), 7. Also 7 car-. 
[nd med.L. charactérisdre, ad. Gr. xapaxrapiCay to 
designate by a characteristic mark, f xapax7 jp 
Cnaracter; cf. F. caractértser.] : 

+1. trans. To engrave, imprint. impress; to 
inscribe, write; to define in form or outltne ; also 
= CHARACTER v. T. Obs. 
sb. below]. 1598 J. Dickenson Greene in 
Conc. (1878) 130 Waue-tossing windes characterizing feare 
On marhle furrowes of the threatfull deepe. 1611 Coxvat 
Crudities 405 With the effigies of a male lambe character 
ized vpon her belly. 1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 60 
Sentiments characterized and engraven in the Soul. 1812 
Pinkerton Petral. 11. 513 A tusk of a young elephant, half 
petrified, but perfectly characterized. 

+2. To represent, portray, figure ; = CHARACTER 
2. 2. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. £p. (1650) 288 Desolation pre- 
sigmfied unto Greece. .numerally characterized in that word. 
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[f as next + -ARLE.] 


1g9t [see 757. 


CHARACTERIZER. 


1669 GALE Crt, Gentiles 1. , vi. 73 Janus was caracterised, 
bifrons. 1710 Suarresp. Charac. v1. ii. (1737) {fl. 361 
Silence shou’d be distinctly characteriz’d in Hercules. 

3. To describe or delineate the character or 


culiar qualities of (a person or thing). , 
1633 T. Avams E.rf. 2 Peter i. 10 Let me now characterize 
to you the man, in whose heart there is this assurance. 1 
Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) IV. xxii. 98, have no thoughts 
~ of characterizing the militating spirits ofm 
Rusxin Mod. Paint. 1. 1. 1. vii. 87 2ote, 1 do not choose to 
use the expressions which alone could characterize It. 
b. with compl., uow introduced by as. 
1626 W. ScLater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 296 This is ..a 
blessed vertue: characterizing vs Gods children. 1710 
Hearne Collect. (1886) If. 360 They are.. characteriz’d 
to be Scholars, Men of Piety. 1729 Butter Serm. Wks. 
1874 11. 81 Here is a good man expressly characterized, as 
distinct from a dishonest..man. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl i. 
vi. 56 Might rather be characterized as ‘ravening wolves’. 
4 To mark or distinguish as a character does ; 


to be a charactcristic of. 

1744 BERKELEY Stris § 191 What is it that characterizeth 
or differenceth the sulphurs themselves? 1798 FERRIAR 
Itnstr. Sterne iv. 139 Every disease is characterized by a 
peculiar expression of the countenance. 1828 Scott /. AV. 
Perth 1.24 That excellent taste which characterises her 
writings. 1876 Green Short (fist. vi. § 4 (1882) 298 The 
semi-serious infidelity which characterized the group of 
scholars round Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

5. To impart character to; also adso/. 

1807 Orie Lect. Art ii. (1848) 285 To leave out all that 
dignifies..all that characterises. 1850 Lritcn tr. Aliffer’s 
Anc. Art $401, $34 In the forms of the Winds. .ancient art 
displays .. its capacity for characterizing with delicacy and 
precision, 

llence Cha‘racteri:zed ///. a., Cha‘racteri:zing 


vbl. sh. and ppl. a. 

1710 SHAFTESB. Charac. (1732) I. 196 Their Mimes or cha- 
racteriz’d Discourses were as much relish’d as their most 
regular Poems. 1591 Fiorito Sec. #rutes Ep. Ded. 2 With 
new caracterisings bepasting al the posts in London. 1646 
S. Bottox Arraign. Err. 353 All discriminating charac- 
terizing names. .are nothing else but badges of faction. 1702 
S. Parker tr. Dudly’s de Finibus 54 These Hlustrations and 
Characterizings of the Forms and Essences of ‘Things are 
call’'d Definitions. 18s0 Lettcn tr. Miller's Anc. Art § 13 
note, Exaggerated characterizing is caricature. 1870 GouL- 
pukn Cathedral Syst. i. 14 The great characterizing idea. 

Characterizer (kacraéktérai-zas).  [f. as prec. 
+-ERt.] One who characterizes; ole who describes 
or delineates character. 

1932 Berkriey Alciphr. v. § 20 The most ingenious Cha- 


racterizer of our times. 1801 A/onthty Mag. X11. 422 Asa 
characterizer he is inferior to our Butler. 


Cha‘racterless, ¢. [f. CuaracTrer sé. + 
-LESs.] Without a character, in various senses ; 
esp. &. without distinctive featurc; b. without 
distinctive qualities of mind, without individuality ; 
c. without (any testimony to) personal character. 

1606 SHAKs. Tr. § Cr. ui. ii.195 Mightie States character- 
lesse are grated Todustie nothing. 1830 CoLentoce 7adle-t, 
12 May, 5 Males peare's try is characterless. .it does not re- 
flect the individual Shakspeare. 1864 F.W. Rouinson Mattie 
11. 78 Who went away characterless in a world ever ready 
to believe the worst. 1885 M. Pattison Afem. i. 49 Surely 
no boy ever reached eighteen so...characterless as I was! 


Hence Cha‘racterlessne‘ss. 

1833 Coneripcr Jable-t, 16 Feb, Re-introducing the 
characterlessness of the Greck tragedy with a chorus, 1884 
SEELEY in Contemp. Rev, Nov, 655 A sort of cosmopolitan 
characterlessness marked the nation. 

Charactery, rarely -try (kartktéri; inShak- 
spere kire’ktér). [collecttve noun f. CHARACTER 
sb. see -ERY, and ef. Gr. xapaxrfpiov.] 

1. Expression of thought by symbols or charac- 


ters; the charactcrs or symbols collectively. 

198 Sacks, Merry W. v. v.77 Fairies vse Flowres for 
their characterie. 1601 — Fei, C. 11. t, 308, I will construe to 
thee, All the Charractery of my sad browes, 1818 Keats 
Endym, wu. 767 Nor mark‘d with any sign or charactery. 
a x82a1 — Sonn.‘ When I have fears’, High piled books, in 
charactry, Hold like rich garners the full ripen’d grain. 
1892 Brownine Fifine cxxiit. 65 Far better.. Through ride 
charactery, than .. That fettering of your scribes! 1879 


Trexen Poems a o’er-writ with charactery strange. 
+b. spec. Shorthand ; cf. CHARACTER sd, 3 b. 


1 T. Briaut (¢/tle) Characterie, nn Arte of Short, 
+2. Delincation of character. Oés. 

1614 Br. Hatt Recotl, Treat. 221 Drawing out the true 
nificantly tearmed Charactery. 

Characture, obs. form of CHARACTER sé, 

me. 

charade (18th c.), of doubtful origin. find 
(Suppl.) derives from Pr. charrada long talk or 
charer (Scheler); Skeat compares Sp. charrada 
s h or action of a clown, a dance, a showy 
t ing ai 
, A kind of riddle, in which each syllable of the 
word to be guessed, and sometimes the word itself 
dramatically represented (acted charade). Extcndcd 
also to similar sportive trials of skill, as duu 

1776 Mrs. Boscawen in Mrs, Delany's Lett, Ser. u. II. 
238 Pray send me some charrades .. but I shall not guess 


Swifte, and Secrete Writing. 

lineaments of every vertue and vice .. which Art they sig- 
Charade (firid). Also 8 charrade. 
chatter, f. charrd to chattcr, babbic, Norm.-Fr. 

made without taste, f. charvo churl, 

also, is enigmatically described, or (more recently) 
charades, numbered charades, etc. Also attrth. 
them as you do. 1777 Snerwwan Sch, Scand. 1. i, 1 back 


country. 1848 | 


Re 
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him at a rebus or a charade against the best rhymer in the 
kingdom. 1848 THackeray an. Fair (1878) II. xvi. 17 
The performers diyeged to get ready for the secon 
charade-tahleau, /drd. li. (1853) 428 The amiable amuse- 
ment of acting charades had come among us from France. 
1878 Geo. Eviot Colf. Breakf, P.87 The universe, 1 hold, is 
no charade, No acted pun, unriddled hy a word, 

Charat, obs. form of CARAT. 

Charbocle, -onele, -okel, -ucle, -ugle, 
-ukkil, obs. ff. CARBUNCLE. 

\Charbon (farben). [Fr. charbon charcoal, 
carbon ; also in sense 2 below.] 

1, A small black spot or mark remaining in the 
cavity of the corner tooth of a horse after the large 
spot or mark has become obliterated. ? Ods. 

as in Cuampers Cyct. Supp. 

i atetenent pustule; =ANTHRAX 2. 

J. M. Goon Study of Med. (ed. 4) 11. 554 Amon: 
the Veterinary Surgeons of France [Melanosis] has obtaine 
the name of Charbon or maladie charbonneuse.] 1869 E. 
A. Parkes Pract. 1; igiee (ed. 3) 193. 1884 E. R. ‘Turner 
in Law Times LXXVII. 310/2 The disease of which the 
calves died was anthrax or charbon. 

Charced, obs. f. CHARKED ; see CHARK 2. 

+Charche, s/. Oés. [a. OF. charche :—Ro- 
manic type carca ; see CARK and CHarcE.] Charge. 

1426 AUDELAY Poents 43 Thai.. That have the charche of 
goure soule in here pea ire 1834 Jien. VIET, Liber Regis 
(1786) p. v, Suche as shall have charche. .to survey the same. 

+ Charch(e, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. charchier 
dial. var. of karkier to Cank, and in its origin a 
doublet of chargier to CHARGE.) =Ctlance v. 

1999 Lanct. Rich. Redefes m. 2340 And ich man y-charchid 
to schoppe at his croune. . 

Charcher, variant of Kercurr, kerchief. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bh. (1884) 12, {..waring acharcher, 
feeling mi hed sumwhat could. 

Charcoal (t{akdel’, sé. Forms: 4-7 char- 
cole, § charcolle, charkole, 6 chark(e cole, 
(colle, coole), cherke cole, charecole, 7 char- 
coll, charcoale, charecoale, char-cole, char- 
eoale, charr-coale, 7-8 char-coal, 7~ charcoal. 
[The first clement is of uncertain origin; from the 
earliest instances it appears to be char; charke, 
cherke, found from beg. of t6th c., being app. duc 
tu crroneous analysis of the spoken word, and 
having no indcpendent origin or meaning, though 
afterwards (in 17th c.) used as nn indcpendent 
word. <A current suggestion is that char- is an 
application of Cane z. or 56.1, as if tern-coal, i.e. 
wood turned or converted into coal; but for this 


no actual cvidence has becn found. 

The name ' coal’ itselforiginally meant ‘ charcoal’ (coffier 
being a ' charcoal-burner*), and no satisfactory explanation 
appears of the introduction of the name charveal in the 
same sense, esp. as there is no contemporary reference to 
*‘earth-coal’, ‘stone-coal‘, ‘pit-coal’, or ‘sea-coal’ (as 
inineral coal was, for various reasons, called), See Coat.] 

1, The black porous pulverizable substance, con- 
sisting (when purc) wholly of carbon, obtained as 
the solid residue in the imperfect combustion of 
wood, bones, and other vegetable or animal matter. 
Heace specified as wood charcoal, vegetable char- 
coal, animal charcoal. + Pit charcoal, coke (obs.\. 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 875 A cheyer by-fore pe chemn¢, 
per charcole brenned. c1ga0 Auturs of Arih. xxxv, A 
schimnay of charcole, to chaufen the kny3te. ¢ 1440 Pomp. 
Parv. % Charcole [Pynson charkole}, carbo, 1470-1 Alem, 
Ripon (Surtees) 111, 216 Ij skeppis carbonum vocatorum 
charcole. 1514 Ace, Churchw, St, Dunstan's Cauterd. in 
Archerol. Cantiana XVII, 79 {tem for ij quarters of chare- 
cole, 1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 4§ 6 Working .. of any .. Stone, 
Sea cole, stone cole, Moore cole or cherke cole. 1624 Carr. 
Smitn Virginia wi. x. 85 Victuall, and some Char-coale for 
a fire. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 775 Sea-coal last longer than 
Char-coal; and Char-coal of Roots, being coaled into great 

jeces, last fonger than ordinary Char-coal. 1656 11. 

lor. Anthus. Tri. 26 The fumes of Charcoale, that has 
often made men fall down dead. 1662 SmiLiincri. Orig. 
Sacr. 1. vii. i A picture drawn in Charcoale. 1770 
Phit, Trans. UX. 214 The inside of all pieces of pit char- 
coal is full of cavities, 1838 T. Tomson Chem. 0. 
Bodies 755 Animal charcoal 1s a much more powerful dis- 
colouring principle than vegetable charcoal. 1864 ‘Loncr, 
Wayside Jun 119 A figure in shovel hat Drawn in charcoal 
on the wall. 1865 Jevons Coal Quest. (ed. 2) 299 Until the 
middle of the last century, however, iron was always made 
with charcoal, and a woody country was necessarily ils seat, 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 764 Animal charcoal ——” Bo 
has been much employed in the construction of fillers. 

+b, =CarBon. Obs. 

1800 tr, Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 57 Charcoal, the base of 
animal and vegetable matters, is widely diffused, 

te. } =CARBONATE, 

1990 Priestiey in PAIL Trans, LXXX. 107, 1 heated 
charcoal of copper in 4x ounce measures of dephlogisticated 
arr. 

+2. collect. pl. in sense of 1. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Fayles of A, u, xxi, 135 Thre thousand 
esi 4 of charcolys made of wilowe tree. 1493 Festivatt 
(W, de W. 1515) 25 A man that made charke coles ina 
wood, 1857 Lutew Churchiv, Acc, (Camden) 76 Item, for 
charke cooles, 1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest xxv. i. (1615) 
253/2 Charecoales of Brouse wood, 1610 Hon.canp Camden's 
Brit, (1637) 302 Croidon. .is very well known. . for char-coles 
which the townsmen make good chaffers of. 1719 D'Urrry 
Mitts (1872) 111. 111 Those glowing Char-coals. 


8. A charcoal pencil or crayon for drawing. 
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1688 R. Hotme Armoury in. 144/2 Charcoals are Sallow 
Wood, or Withy Burnt and split into the form of Pencils, 
and sharpened to a Point. 

4. Short for Charcoal drawing. 

1884 American VU. 59 A few good charcoals, but this 
last branch..scems to be sadly neglected by our own artists. 

5. pi. ‘The name by which the best tin plates 
are known; these are always made by charcoal 
fires’ (Ure Dict. Arts 1. 767). 

6. attrib. and Comd., as charcoal-hasket, -dust, 
fire, -man, -merchant, -poultice, powder; char- 
coal-black, a pigment obtatned from charcoal ; 
charcoal-burner, one whose occupation it is to 
make charcoal by buming wood, etc.; so char- 
coal- burning; + charcoal-collier = charcoal- 
burner ; charcoal-filter, a filter in which charcoal 
is used to absorb impurities ; charcoal-furnace, 
a furnace in which charcoal is made by dry distil- 
lation of wood ; charcoal-iron, iron containing a 
certain percentage of carbon; charcoal-oven= 
charcoal -furnace ; charcoal-point (“lectr.) 
carbou-poinl ; sec CARBON 2, 3¢. 

1658 CLEVELAND Gen. Poems (1677) 15 The Green sick- 
ness of the Mind..A kind of-*Charcoal Appetite, 1622 
Peacuam Conipl. Gent. xtii. (1634) 132 Shaddow it with 
*Char-coale blacke. 184: W. Sratpixe /taly & Jt, /st, 1. 
257 A few *charcoal-burners among the brakes, 186 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 759 If the supply of air is limited, 
only the inore volatile ingredients lof wood) burn away, 
and the ater part of the carbon remains behind, This 
is the principle of the process of *charcoal-hurning. 16: 
Fe AMS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd, 78 To 
the *charcoal colliers uppon my lordes guift towardes 
the huying of their sackes 00 03 06. 1800 tr. Lagrange's 
Chem, 1. 101 Add to it as much very dry “charcoal-dust, 
168: Curtuam Angler’s Vade-m. xxxix. § 2 (1689) 254 A 
clear *Charcoal or Wood-coal Fire. 1802 N, Coxe 7our 
Monmouth, 1.3 Vintern Abby, *charcoal furnace, forges, and 
wire-works, 1858 Greener Gunsery 166 *Charcoal iron has 
.. been the only stub twist barrels they .. have ever been 
served with, 1861 Lond. Rev. 16 Feb. 167 The charcoal iron 
of Newland and Backbarrow, near Ulverston .. unrivalled 
inquality. 1870 Daily News 14 Apr., The rope is of char- 
coal iron, and two inches in circumference. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts Wi. 895 With an admixture of charcoal pig-iron. 
1697 tr. Ctess D’'Aunoy'’s Trav. (1706) 245 A hundred 
*Charcoal-men .. provide the Wood, which is to burn those 
that are condemned to the Fire. 1830 Scorr /vanhoe 
Introd., The. .romance of Rauf Colziar, in which Charle- 
magne is introduced as the unknown guest of a charcoal- 
man. 1781 Ginson Dect. & F. {1.30 His Father. .exercised 
the trade of a "charcoal-merchant. 1878 tr. Ziemssen’s 
Cyet. Med, XV. 463 In the immediate vicinity of *char- 
coal-ovens. ¢1865 Lernesy in Circ. Sc. I. 196; x: If the 
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*charcoal-points are too close together. 1876 

Mat. Med, (1879) 553, A *charcoal-poultice differs from an 
ordinary poultice in having powdered charcoal incorpo- 
rated with the mass, 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cataplasma 


carbonis,.The charcoal poultice. For correcting the factor 
..of ill-conditioned ulcers. 1855 J. F. Jounston Chem. 
Com, Life 1. 81 "Charcoal powder darkens..the flowers 
of the dahlia. 

Charcoal, 2. frans. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. To mark, writc, or blacken, with charcoal. 

1840 Tnackeray Paris Sk. Bk, (1867) 387 Half a lame 
couplet Cee on uit? val. eet! d b. Round No. 
47. 493 Brows. .charcoaled with some black pigment, 1 
rae Fredk, Gt. VV. 178. nom = 

2. To suffocate with the fumes of charcoal. 

1839 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxxvii, Because she wouldn't 
shut herself up in an air-tight three-pair-of-stairs and char- 
coal herself to death. 1866 Lond. Ker. 16 June 665 The 
novelist..drowned one character, shot another, charcoaled 
n third, and in some manner got rid of the entire lot. 

Cha‘reoaler, rare. ([f. ns prec.+-FR1.J A 


charcoal-burncr or -seller. 

188: F. T. Parcrave Pfs. Eng. 44 The charcoaler's wain. 

Cha-reoaly, @. Aumorous, [f. CtaRcoaL + 
-¥1,] Like charconl ; characterized by charcoal. 
Pain BR. D. Watsn A ristoph. Acharu. u.ii, My charcoally 

riend. 

+Chard!, charde. Os. An intermediate 
form between Carp and CHART, in the sense of 
‘enrd, map, chart ’. 

1570-6 Lamnaror Perand, Ken! (1826) Introd, 12 A 
Charde of the seaven sundry Kingdoms into the which this 
Realme was sometime divided, 157: Dicces fantom, 01. 
x. Riii, Now ye must set the three diameters .. vpon soine 
charde, paper, or other playn. 1577-87 Harrison in //ofin- 
shed 1. iu. 2 Dividing the latest and best chards each way 
into two equall parts. 16g5 Gurnats Chr. in Arm, (1669) 
283/1 A Pilot without his Chard. 1611 Srero //ist. Gt. Brit. 
1x. xxiv. (1632) 1177 ‘Throgmorton had piolted a chard of 
the Iauens and Harbours of England. 

Chard ® (tfasd). [var. of Carp sd3 (Cf. F. 
chardon mee =Canp 34.3 lence chard-beet. 

1688 Evetyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 160 To procure the chard 
ofartichoks, 1664 — Aat. /Tort, (1729) 195 ‘Transplant the 
Beet-chard which you sowed in August, to have most ample 
Chards. 1693 e fa Quint. Compl. Gard. Vi. 142 Chard- 
Beets..that in the middie have a large white, nnd thick 
downy Cotton-like Main shoot, and that downy Cotton-like 
shoot is the true Chard used in Pottages. 1832 Veg. Sudst. 
Food 252 The footstalks and midribs of the leaves [of white 
beet) .. are stewed and eaten under the name of Swiss 
chard. 1866 7'reas, Bot. 1. 372 The Chard of Artichokes, 
or the tender central leaf-stalk blanched. 

Chardecoynes, -quynce: see CHARE 54.4 

Chardon, -doon, obs. ff. CarDoon, 

Chare, char (t{é1, tfiz), 52.1. Forms: 1 cierr, 
cirr, cerr, cyrr, 2-4 cherre, 3 cherre, chearre, 


CHARE. 


3-4 chere, 4~5 charre, 6-7 chair, (7 chacr, 
chewre, charr), 5- chare, 3- char; see also 
the variant Cuore. [OFE. cerr, céerr, cyrr, masc. 
z- stem :—O, Teut. type *harri-s or *karsi-s: cf. 
Cuare vt 

(Often identified with OHG. chér, MHG. 4ér, Ger. kekr, 
MDu. dér, Du. seer, masc. 3 besides which there is OHG. 
chéra, MUG. kére, Ger. kehve, MDu. and MUG. 4ére, 
LG. #ér str. fem.; but these represent OTent. types 
*haivi-z 02 or haist-z, 02, and *kaird or *kaizd, the vowel 
of which has no connexion with that of the OE. word. No 
forms cognate to either are known outside ‘Ieutonic.) 

In modern English the ordinary form of the word from the 
13th c. onwards was char: but sense 5 is now usually 
chare; char, chore, chewre, are dialectal ; chore also in U.S. 
On the other hand the compound, which in the 17th and 
18th¢, was so commonly chavewoman, chairwoman, is now 
Cuarwoman.] 

I. Obsolete senses: usually cher, char. 

+1. The return or coming round again of a time ; 
hence ver. turn, occasion, time. Oés. 

(The literal sense 2 is not cited in OE.) 

c1000 Ags, Gosp. Luke xxii. 32 Et sumum cyrre [Lindis/. 
hwile zicerred] gzewend andtryme pine zebrodru. ¢ 1000 
ZELERiG Gen, xxxviil. 18 Ait pam cyrre heo weard mid cilde. 
e1000 Sax, Leechd. |. 214 Atrest pry. .at bam feorpan cyrre 
nizon. c xa0g Lay. 6844 Makeden hine pridde charre king. 
e%230 Mali Meid. 23 At an chere. c1320 Sir Benes 3461 
Allas ! that ilche cherre Hii wente fro hire alto ferre. 

+ 2. A turning or movement back, return, retreat ; 


fe. (in after-char, again-char) repentance. Oés. 
c1220 Bestiary 643 Danne he maked der-to char. a 1300 


Cursor M, 21922 Qua-sum be-for will noght be-warr, He 
sal find pan nan efter-char. ¢x300 in Wright Lyric P. 
xiv. 46 To late cometh the 3eyn-char. cxqgo LowEticn 
Graat li. 617 So sore to-gederis they mette.. there was non 
geyn char. 

+b. Onchar: onthe turn, in the act of shutting ; 
AJAR. 

100-20 Dunsar Done is a battell, &c, 11 The auld kene 
tegir, with his teeth on char. axgxo Doucias A’. f/art 
xlvi, ‘The dure on chare it stude. 1513 — “Execis m1. vhi77 
Quhill percace The pipand wynd blaw up the dur on char. 

+3. A turn or movement generally. Ods. 

¢3325 Body & Soul 157 (Miatz.) Bote as tou bere me aboute, 
ne mi3t I do the Ieste char. ¢1340 Cursor Mf. 5172 (Trin.) 
[Abraham] drow3e his swerde priuely pat pe childe were nat 
war Ar he had done pat char. 

+4. A tum or stroke of work; an action, deed ; 
a piece of work or business. Oés. 

c897 K, AEtrrep Gregory's Past. iv. 36 Menn be bid 
abisgod..mid odrum cierrum [v. ». cirrum]. ¢1175 Land. 
Hom. 137 Sulche monne pe him ded .. wiken and cherres. 
¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8801 Sleyght & cou- 
nyng dob many a chare. ¢ 1450 Bh. Curtasye 96 in Babees 
Bz, (1868) 302 While ae holdes mete in mouthe, be war 
To drynke, pat is vnhonest char. 1570 [see CHare 7.! 4]. 

_16oz Warner 4d, Eng. xu. Ixxiv. (1612) 306 This Chaer 
thus chaerd .. returnes he backe. ¢162az Fretcuer /.ove's 
Cure wi. ii, Here’s two chewres chewr'd. 1680 News /7. 
Country in Roxb. Ball, (1881) 1V. 201 How pure a Charr 
had it been then, they not one, to ten times Ten. 

II. Extant sense: now usually chare. 

5. esp. An occasional turn of work, an odd job, 
esp. of household work ; hence in Z/. the household 
work of a domestic servant. (The regular phrase 
in U.S., where the word has the form CHor#, q.v.). 

¢3325 Pol. Songs 341 Unnethe wolde eny don a char. 
1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr, xiii. 32 (Gibbs MS.) Makyng 
pe beddes and suche ober chares. 1606 Suaxs. dnt. & CZ. 
iv. xv. 75 The Maid that Milkes, And doe’s the meanest 
chares. 1608-11 Br. Hate Afedst. & Vows mi, (1614) 74 
Many weare Gods cloth..that never did good chare in his 
service. 1679 //ist. Fetzer 2 Cleft out Wood, carryed 
Stones, and did other odd Chairs. 1832-4 De Quincy 
Casars Wks. IX. 2 The peasant who does the humblest 
chares, 1866 Daily Tel, 30 Jan. 5/2 The mother will he 
grey, and ‘past chares’, 188z Miss Brappon dsfi. III. 

2z1 Not less monotonous than the humblest chars. 1881 

uxLEV Sc. § Cult. ii. 34 Mere handicrafts and chares. 

6. Comd., in sense 5, as chare-work; also char- 


Solk, -parson on analogy of CHARWOMAN, q.v. 

1662 Futter Worthies (1840) LI. 116 Who, instead of their 
own servants, use *Chair-folk in their houses. 1881 Gotpw. 
Ssutu Cowper ii. 24 A *char-parson .. who walked sixteen 
miles every Sunday to servetwo churches. 1613 Hevwoop 
Brazen Age u. ii. Wks. 1894 LIL. 240 Woman..spinnes, 
Cards, and doth *chare-worke. 

Chare (t{ée1), 52.2. Forms 3 chihera, 4 chere, 
5- chare ; also 6 chayer, 8 chair. [? The same 
as CHARE turing; cf. Sc. wynd.] 

Local name for a narrow lane, alley, or wynd, in 
Newcastle and some neighbouring towns ; also for 
some country lanes and ficld tracks, e. g. the three 
which converge at Chare ends, by the landing- 
place on Holy Island. 

32.. Carta Wilh de Glanavitla in Surtees Hist, Durham 
(Gateshead) Poters-chihera. a1400 /ééd. Waldeschere. 
1430 Inquest on death of R. Thornton, ibid., Pylot-chare, 
1596 Wills & Inv. N.C. (1835) I. 263 In the lowe seller, in 
Chapmane chayer, 1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4293/3 A Large 
Dvwelling-House in the Broad Chair in Newcastle upon 
Tyne .. will be sold. 1772 PENNANT Zour Scotd, (1790) 
ITIL. 305 The lower streets and chares or alleys are extremely 
narrow, 1862 Sauces peeaieers ILL. 411 The queer chares 
and closes, the wynds and lanes of Newcastle. 

Chare, 50.3, chariot, car: see CHar 56.2 


+ Chare, 56.4 Ods. [a. OF. char (mod.F. chair) 
:—L. carn-ent flesh.] 


1, Flesh, meat. (Only in French names of dishes.) 
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61450 Courses of a Meal in Q, Elz. Acad. 92 Graunte 
chare. 1461-83 Liber Niger kdw. [V, in lilouseh. Ord. 
(1790) 30 For his yoman .. he taketh dayly, one payne, one 
messe gros chare [¢/sewéere ‘ gret flessh’, ‘great meat We 

2. ‘Flesh’ or pulp of fruit, as in the following : 

+ Chare de quince. Oés. Also 5 chardecoynes, 
-qweyns, charequynses, 6 chardequynce. [F. 
“chair de coings (OF. cooins) pulp of quinces: see 
Quince.] A preserve made of the pulp of quinces. 

¢1440 Douce MS. 55 fol. 28 b, Inmaner as men seth chare 
de quincys. c1440 duc. Cookery in Llousch. Ord. (1790) 
455 A halfe pounde of chardecoynes. 1452 Mana. Paston 
Lett. 182 1. 248, 1 pray yow that ye wol send ine a booke 
wyth chardeqweyns that I may have of in the monynggs, 
for the eyeres be nat holsom in this town. 1469 //ouseh. 
Ord. (1790) 95 Empty pottes of grene gynger, bagges, booke» 
ofcharequynses, boxes ofcomfettes, /é/d, 103 Charequynses, 
rolb. the boke, vs.—2/. 108. 1513 BA. Meruynge in Babees Bk. 
(1868) 266 Loke ye hauc in all seasons butter, chese, apples, 
peres, nottes..compost, grene gynger and chardequynce. 

+Chare de wardon. Ols. A preserve made of 


the pulp of Warden pears. 

axgzz Dinner to Hen. V, in Q. Eliz. Acad, 91. €%425 
sth c. Cookery Bk. (Harl. MS. 279) § 34 Chardewardon.— 
‘Take Pere Wardonys, sethe hem in Wyne or in fayre Water. 

Chare, 56.5, obs. f. Cuan 56.3 a fish. 

+Chare, ¢. Oés. [App. shortened from CHARY : 
? influenced by Cuerg, F. cher dear.] 

1, = Cuary; careful. 

1564 Bricf Exam., As the prudent aud chare ouerseers 
indge. 1565 GoLpinc Ovid's Alct. xiv. (3593) 336 My for- 
rest Ide, of which Iam most chare. 1587 Fi.eminc Contz. 
Molinshed 111, 1339/1 Chare defense of faithful league. - 

2. Dear. Cf. CHARY 3, CHERE. 

1583 GoLpine Calviz on Deut, xxiii. 134 He sheweth howe 
deare and chare our soulehealth is vnto him. 

Chare, char (tfc, tfax), v. Forms: 1 ciér- 
ran, cerram, cyrran, 2 cherre, 2-4 cher, 3 
churre, chearre, 3-4 chere, 4 charre, 4-6 charr, 
7 (chaer, chewre), 3- chare, 4- char. [OI. 
cerran (Vesp. Ps.) W.S. cferran, cyrran :—OTeut. 
type *karrjan or *karzjan, £. *karri- *harsi, OF. 
cerre, CHAE sl, Senses 4 and 5 are perhaps 
newly formed on the sb. 

(Often identified with OHG. chévan, chérran (:—chérjan) 
MUHG. héven, Ger. kehren, OLG,. sérjan (kérdn), MDu. 
kéren, Du. keeren, OF ris. kéra, with the same signification. 
But these represent an OTeut. *#arxyan or *halzjan, the 
vocalism of which is entirely different. Cf. Cuare 61) 

‘The modern form is generally chare, though char is not 
uncommon 3 chore and chewre are dial.] 

+1. ¢rans, To turn; esf. to turn aside or away 


(also with dy) ; to Jead aside; to drive away. Oés. 

c1000 Aes. Ps. cxiiiliv] 8 He ..clifu cyrred on cwicu 
swylce wasteres wellan. «1240 Lofsong in Cott, Hone. 215 
And cher me from sunne. ¢1325 JJetr. [fom. (1862) 52 
Satenas our wai will charre. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 850 
Pe lorde hym charred to a chambre. @ 1400 Cov. JLyst. 
(1841) 32g And chare awey the crowe. 1g0x Doucias /’ad. 
Ton. 1. xix, And stand on rowme quhair better folk bene 
charrit. 1513 — 42xeis u,v. (iv) 43 As ane bull..charris by 
the aix with his nek wyght. 1674 Rav WV. C. Hds. 10 
Chare, to stop: as char the Cow, i.e. Stop or turn her. 
So 1721 in Battuy. A 

+b. Inverted constr. (=‘to tum the rain from 

her’.) Ods. rare. 

axsoo Prose Leg. in Anglia VII. 142 She hadde no 
clopes to chare hir fro pe rayne. 

+2. reff. in sense of next. Obs. 

¢ 1000 Czdinon's Satan 698 (Gr.) Cer de on beecling. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 21266 Pis isech Childric, & gon him to charren, [¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 8643 Achilles for the chop cherit hym not litle, 
Braid out of batell, bound vp his wounde.] 

+3. intr. To turn; esp. to turn away or aside, 
depart; to turn back, return. Obs. Cf. AGALN- 
CHARE in AGAIN- 2. 


¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. 1xix. [Ixx.] 3 Hi on hinderlineg .. cyrrad. | 


1175 Lam, [fom. 79 Hwan ic azen cherre. ¢xa0g5 Lay. 
29495 And chardea3vin soneeft into Rome. a1225 Juliana 
33 Te preo children be chearre nalden from pe Iahen. a@1250 
Prov. Aslfred 8s in O. E. Misc. 106 Eueruyches monnes 
dom to his owere dure churrep. ¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex, 2390 Or 
ic of werlde chare. ¢1375 ? Barsour St. Theodera 121 Scho 
+. as scho mycht, did turne & chare. 
+b. To tum from one bodily state, belief, ctc., 

to another. Ods. 

ax225 Leg. Kath. 2260 Chear ananriht, pat te odre chear- 
ren burh be. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15730 
Pe ffeuere agu sore hym hatte; But sone he chared 
{Wace Dont cil rctorne] & wel swatte. 


4. trans. To do, accomplish (a turn of work). 
arch. or Obs. 

1570 Marriage Wit & Sc. wiv. in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 375 
This char is char’d well. x602 (see Cuar sé.) 4]. 1612 
Frercuer S:vo Noble K. uu. ii. 21 All’s chared ncn he is 


gone, ¢162z — Lowe's Cure wu. ii, Here's two chewres 
chewr'd. 1816 Scorr 37. Dwarf vii, How now, ruffian, is 
thy job chared? 


5. intr. To do odd turns or jobs, esp. of house- 
work ; to work in this way by the day, without 
continuous employment; hence évavts. (collog.) to 
do the cleaning work of (a house). Hence 
Charing vl. sé. A 

1732 Acc. Workhouses (ed. 2) 25 If any person shall go a 
begging, or charing..they shall be sent to Bridewell. 1810 
Coteriwwer #rtend (1883) 230 Him, herself, and two little 
children, she had to maintain by washing and charing 
(note, I am ignorant whether there be any classical authority 
for this word, but I know no other word that expresses oc- 
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casional day labour in the houses of others), 1826 Miss 
Mitvorp Vtllage Ser. 111, (1863) 528 The identical lady of the 
mop, who occasionally chared at the house. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. (1847) 273/1 ‘ Betsy Martin .. goes out charing and 
washing, by the day’. 1864 H. Kinostey in acm. Mag. 
Dec. 144 Look at that girl's charing ; why I never see any- 
thing like it, with the exception of Mrs. Chittle, who chared 
Park Villa at the end of a fortnight, nursing two. 

(Chare v.,in Bailey, etc. misprint for CHAVEq.v,] 

Chare, obs. form of Carn. 

Chare=schare, cut, obs. pa. t. of SHEAR 2. 

¢1425 Wyntoun Cron, v1, xiii. 160 Before be Burde. . The 
Dukis Brede pis childe pan chare. % 7 

Charect.e, charecter, obs. ff. Carat, CHAR- 
Act, CHARACTER. 

Chare de quynce, -quynse : see CHARE sé.4 

+Charely, adv. Obs. [f Cuann a. + -L¥7.] 
= CHARILY ; careftlly. 

1545 Jovn Exp. Dan, xii.(R.) Being al to ware, and to 
charcly circumspecte. 1548 Upau,, etc. Zrasm, Par, Mark 
xix. 92 Laye ye handes npon hym, and leade hym charely. 
1562 J. Heywoon Prov. & Ffigr. (1867) 111 Thou fleest 
that vice..so charely [rfe barely]. 

Charely,e, obs. form of CHaniLy. 

+Charet, charette. O/s. Forms: 5 char- 
rette, 5-6 charett, 5-7 charette, (6 chear-, 
chairette), 6-7 charet, charret. [a. OF charrette, 
(charete) wagon, cart, dim. of OF. charre Car shh 
(prob. of Romanic age: cf. It. and med.L. car- 
yetta, Sp, and Pr. carreta). In mod, French char- 
vette is a two-wheeled vehicle with two shafts, 
while chariot is four-wheeled. This distinction may 
be historical, and may have existed originally in 
Eng. also ; but here, after the shifting of the stress 
to the first syllable, and consequent obscuration of 
the termination, chare/(¢e and chartot were con- 
founded and treated as synonymous ; and the former 
became obsolete before the middle of the r7th Cig 
though it virtually survived as_a pronunciation of 
chariot till the 19th c. With six exceptions chare¢ 
occurs uniformly in the Bible of 1611, but has been 
everywhere changed in later editions to chariot] 

1. ‘A whceled vehicle or conveyance: a. for per- 
sons or goods; a carriage, chariot, cart, wagon, etc. 

Yargoo Chester Pd. 1. (1847! 141 Fower charrettes came 
anon. ¢1400 MaunpeEv. xxii. 241 In a Chareit with 4 
Wheles..and 4 or 5 or 6 of the grettest Lordes ryden aboute 
this charyol. 1494 Fasyan vin. 535 Somany wedgys of golde 
as shulde charge or lade viii. charettis. 11533 CRANMER in 
Ellis Orfg. Lett. 1. 114 IL. 37 Riche charettes. .furnysshed 
with diverse auncient old lades. 1606 Bryskerr C17. Life 


100 It is harder to rule two horses to guide a coach or charret 
then one. 1611 Biss 2 Adzgs ix. 16 So Iehu rode ina 


charet. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pisto's Trav. iii. $2.7 This 
Imposter rode up and doun the Town in a triumphant 
Charret. 1654 Trarr Comin. Fs. xlv. 4 The Kings of the 


earth. .have their Charrets drawn by other horses. 
b. Awar-chariot. (In biblical or classical use.) 

1535 Coverbace Dax. xi, 40 And the kinge of the north.. 
shall come agaynst him with chareties. — Zech. vi. 2 
In the first charet were reade horse. 1611 Biste x. xiv. 
7 Hee tooke sixe hundred chosen charets, 1650 R, Gene 
Serm. 8 Aug. 20 There were seen in the atr.. charets and 
armed men. 1676 Hosses //iad in, 28 Arm'd from his 
charret to the ground leapt he. i . 

2. Comb. and attrib, as charet-city, -driver, 
-horse, -wheel; charet-man, = CHARIOTEER. 

x611 Base 2 Chron. i. 14 A thousand and foure hundred 
charets, and twelue thousand horsemen, which he placed 
in the “charet-cities. 1g8x SAviLe Tacitus’ Hist. u. xciv. 


| (1591) 108 Vitellius. -builded vp stables for *charet driuers. 


161% Baste 2 Sam. viii. 4 Dauid houghed all the *charet 
horses. 1535 Coverpate 2 Kings ix. 18 The *charetman 
rode to mete them. 1577 HoLinsHEeD Chron, 1. 26/2 And 
those charetmen by exercise and custome were so cunning. 
1611 Bise 2 Chron. xviii. 33 Hee sayd to his charetman, 
Turne thine hand. — 1 A‘ngs vii. 33 *Charet wheele. 

+Cha‘reter. Ods. Forms: 7 charrettier, 
chariter. [a. OF. charetier, now charrettter, f. 
charete, charrette (prob. of Rom. age: ef. It. car- 
rettiero, Sp. carretero).] : 

1. The driver of a ‘charet’; a charioteer. 

1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit, 1. 60 The charrettiers 
mingled themselves with the battel of the footmen. 1656 
HEyun Surv. France 14 There our chareter brought us to 
the ruines of an house. ; 

2. (A horse) that draws a ‘charet’, vare—". [F. 
cheval charretticr.) 

yor F. Tate tr. Housch. Ord. Edw. [1, § 56 (1876) 41 
A vallet herbergeour, who shal herberge the said horses, 
sommers, and chariters. . : 

Chare Thursday, corrupt f. SHERE-THURSDAY. 

Chareuille, obs. fori of CHERVIL. 

Char-folk: sce CHARE sé.! 6. 

Charge (tfisd3), sé. Also 4 charg, chaarge, 
6 chardge, Sc. chairge. [a. F, charge fem. :— 
Romanic carga, late L. carrica (cf. It. carica, Sp. 
carga), f. the vb. carricare, cargar: see CHARGE 
zv., and cf. CARK, CHARCHE sb.J 

I, A material load; that which can be borne, 
taken, or received. 

+1. A (material) load, burden, weight. Oés. 

a1zas Ancr. R. 140 He was bute charge—& teide uor pui 
ane clot of heui eorde to hire. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 416 
So heuy charge of wayn. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 
169 So mykelle was pat barge..& so heuy of ae 1382 
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Wveitr 2 Kings viii. 9 Fourty chamel chaargis [x the 
burthuns of fourti camels]. ¢ 1400 Nome. Rose 1352 Of fruyt 


hadde every tree his charge. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xix, xxii, The shyp was great, fyve c. tonne to charge. 1638 
Heywoop Wise Wom, 1.1. Wks. 3874 V. goo Ilaving a charge 
of money about me. 1677 Moxon Afech. Exerc. (1703) 257 
This charge, or weight, will be stopped, or stayed by the 
Inverse Arches. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Charge, 
An unweildy Ship .. is a Ship of Charge. 

[% ‘ Charge of Lead.’ a 
_1gax Baitey, A charge of Lead is 36 Pigs, each contain- 
ing six Stone wanting two Pound. 

This is merely a mistake of Bailey's for Charre of Lead, 
used in Scotland in 14th c., explained hy Cowel in his /x- 
terpreter, whence it passed into succeeding Law Dicts., and 
into Kersey 1708-21. See Car sb.2 2. Bailey's error is 
duly perpetuated in modern Dictionaries, as if charye of 
“ead were a current expression. } 

3. The action of loading a vessel, ete. ? Obs. 

3840 Act 32 /fen. VILE, c. 14 Any hauen, porte or rode of 
charge or discharge. 

3. The quantity of powder, or (more loosely, 
with sportsinen, ete.) of powder and shot, with 
whieh a fire-arm is loaded for one discharge. 
See Bunstine charge, vbl. sb. 6. 

1653 H. Cocan tr, Pinto's Trav. xli. § 2. 162 Artillery, or 
Cannons of wood.. behind the which they put boxes of iron, 
that held their charge. 1669 Sturmv .Wariners Mag. i. v. 
xi. § 1.46 To tell readily how much Powder is adue Charge 
for any Piece. 1846 Greener Se. Gunnery 327 One half of 
the musket charge will escape past the ball during its passage 
up the harrel. 1857 Livixcstoxe Trav. xviii. 331 A single 
charge of gunpowder. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon 11. 57 
After Gelcice the animal for about half au hour I gave 
him a charge of shot. 

b. So sMining. A quantity of gunpowder or 
other explosive used in blasting, 

4. gen. The quantity of anything which a re- 
ceptacle, a piece of mechanism, ete. is fitted or 
constructed to bear, take in, or receive ; ¢.¢. the 
quantity of coal which a gas-retort takes in, the 
quantity of ore, ete. put into a furnace at one 
heat, ete., ete. 

1672 Newton in PAth Trans. VIL. 5097 By that means 
the Microscope will..bear a deeper Charge, 1712-4 Port 
Rape Lock v. 82 A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw. 
1832 G. Porter Porcelain & Gl. 165 ‘Whe opening through 
which the charge was introduced. 1858-75 Ure Dict. Arts 
INL. 55 The charge [of lead-ore] employed varies in almost 
every estahlishment. In the North smaller charges are 
used than in most other localities. At Newcastle, the 
charge varies from 12 to 14 Cwts, .. in Cornwall, charges of 
30 cwt. are not unfrequently worked. 1881 Raysoxp J/in- 
tng Gloss., Charge, the materials introduced at one time 
or_one round into a furnace. é 

6. Electr. An accumulation of electricity in a 
Leyden jar, electric battery, etc., which may be 
again discharged. 

1782 Broox in Parl, Trans. LXX11. 387 No glass to be 
charged, as we call it, with electricity, will bear a greater 
charge than, etc. 1885 Watson& Bursury JJath. Th. Electr. 
I. 8g The algebraic sum of all the electricity on the sur- 
face of a conductor is called the charge on the conductor. 

Jig. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 269 [They will] ac- 
cumulate fresh charges of threatening power in the intellec- 
tual atmosphere which surrounds the church. 

6. Her. Any device ‘ charged’ or borne upon an 
eseutcheon ; a bearing. 

1599 Tuvnne 4 aimady. (1875) 15 Chaucers armes are uot 
so meane, eyther for coolour, chardge, or particione as some 
will make them. 1610 Guituim Aeraddry 11, iii. (1660) 52 
A Charge is that thing whatsoever that doth occupy the 
field. 1642 Futter [oly 4 Prof. St. 1. xv. 47 This to m 
Elder Brother I must yield, [have the Charge, hut he hath 
all the Field. 1876 Rock 7ext. Fadr. vi. 56 To introduce 
many heraldic charges. : 

7. Farriery, A thick adhesive plaster applied 
to tbe body of a horse. 

1607 Torsen Four-f/, Beasts 287 Then lay on this charge 
following. 1708 Lond. Gas. No. 4495/4 He had, when lost, 
a hot charge laid on with Deer's [Lair on every Leg. 1831- 
72 Youatr [lorse xvii. 382 A charge, or very strong adhesive 
eee across the haunch may he useful. /d¢d. xxiii. 483 

¢ following mixture makes a good charge. 

IT. A load of trouble, expense, responsibility, 
blame, ete. 

* of trouble. 

8. fg. A burden, load, weight (of trouble, in- 
convenience, ete.). 06s. b. concer. Anything bur- 
densome; a source of trouble or inconvenience. 

¢x300 K, Adts, 7292 He n’ul that youre harouns.. No beore 
charge of all this. 1382 Wvenir Met? xx. 12 To vs, that 
han born the charge of the day and hete. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour HH as Which shalle be in grete charge and 
payne to gyue a good ansuere. 1509 Barctay Shyp of Folys 
(1874) I. 131 Folewe vertue and leue charges mundayne. 
1713 Guardian No. 1 » 4 The charge of intelligence, the 
pain in compiling. 1850 Tnackeray Pendennts xxxi, Thank 
God..I need not be a charge on the old mother. 

* * of importance. 

+98. fig. Moral weight, importance, moment. Oés. 

1385 Cuaucer £.G. IW. 620 Thyng that beryth more 
effect & charge. c1g00 Maunnev, xxii. 243 Thus anon 
hathe he hasty t ydynges Sf ony thing, that berethe charge. 
1485 Caxton Chas, Gt, 28 Occupyed in maters of charge 
and weyghty. 1598 Suaxs. Kom. 4 Ful. v. ii.18 The Letter 
was not nice, but full of charge, Of deare import. . 

+b. In such phrases as if is xo charge, it is of 
no importance, it does not matter ; fo make, give, 
have no charge, to make of no account, not to 


care (const. of or with clause). (Cf. CHARGE v, 20.) 
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€1340 Gaw. & Gr, Kut. 1940 Of be chepe no charg. 1382 
Wycur Afait. xxii. 16 There is no cure, or charge, to thee 
of eny ian [1388 thou chargist not of ony man]. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Sgutre's 7. 359 Dreem of hich ther nys no 
charge. ¢1q20 Pallad. on Ifush. 1. 744 For hay.. Make 


| housyng as the list; it is noo charge [von refert]. c144g0 


Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) vi, He .. makith noo 
charge what comyth of hymself. 1481 Caxton Afyrr. 1. iv. 


13 They retched not ne had no charge of suche goodis. 
*** Pecuniary. 


10. Pecuniary burden; expense, cost. arch. 

¢1460 Fortescur Ads. & Lim. Mon. vi. heading’, Ordy- 
uaunces for the Kyngs Ordenarye Chargys. ¢1sro More 
De guat. Noviss. Wks. go ‘hou hast lytle money & much 
charge. 1600 Hakzuyr Voy. (1810) II. 157 The Globe 
which M. Sanderson to his very great charge hath pub- 
lished. 1653 Wattox Axgder lik 79 "Tis the company and 
not the charge that makes the feast. 1669 Wortipce Sys?. 
Agric. (1681)265 January. .is the rich mans charge, and the 
poor mans Gas 1747 A. Hamiiton New Acc. E. Ind. 
Il. xlii. 114 The Profits can hardly bear the Charge. 1791 
Smeaton L£dystone L. § 118 When the... certain charge of 
the Out-fit was duly taken into consideration, 1842 Ma- 
CALLAY Fredk. Gt. Ess. (1854) 11. 673/1 The whole charge 
of his kitchen was brought within the sum of two thousand 
pounds sterling a year, 1848 — A/ést. Eng. 1. 593 A small 
baey guard of forty young men, well armed ae mounted 
ut their own charge, attended Monmouth. 

b. The price required or demanded for service 
rendered, or (less usually) for goods supplied. 

1848 Macaciay /fist, Eng. 1. 388 The charge for convey- 
ing a single letter was twopence for eighty miles, and three- 
pence for a longer distance, 1853 Lyttox Aly Novel x. xx, 
His charges, too, are moderate, 1875 Jevoxs Jfoncy (1878) 
117 The bank is always willing to do the work for fixed low 
charges. fod. What is the charge for admittance? He 
declined to make a charge, but left it to us to pay what we 
thought proper. ar 

c. f/. Expenses: often with sense searcely or 
not at all distinguishable from the sing. arch. 

1514 in ng. Gilds (1870) 145 Atte custages and charges 
of the seid Maister and brethern of the seid Gilde. 1593 
Suaks. 2 fen. VI, 1. i. 61 Sent ouer of the King of Eng. 
lands owne proper Cost and Charges. 1653 WaLToN Angler 
ii. 44 I'll bear your charges this night, and you shall beare 
nine to morrow. 1662 Grrsien Princ, 25 Builders ought 
to calculate the Charges of their designed Building. 1734 
tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hest, (1827) VIL. xvi, 12 To Pees the 
charges of his funeral. 1783 Battev, Cadet, Cadce, one 
that serves as a volunteer in the wars upon his own charges. 
1845 Tuackeray Cornk. to Cairo ii, A..cathedral, built hy 
the present bishop at his own charges. 


d. Commerce. Expenses incidental upon busi- 
ness or commercial operations, especially sucb as 
do not come under other particular headings of 


the Profit and Loss Account. 

1546 Jonsson in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 143 1.174, 1 have 
allowed for freight and charges of the saine thiether. 1875 
Juvons Jfoney (1878) 17 Tolls, fees, and tariffs of charges. 
“Wed. An analysis of the General Charges Account. 

+e. To be al charge or al charges; to undergo 
great) expense; to bear the expense or cost. 
So also, /o be at the charge(s of. Obs. 

1542 BrixKtow Compl. vii. (1874) 20 Nexte terme he must 
be at charge tocome vp. 1594 Snans. Rich. [//, 1. ii. 256 
lle be pu Charges for a Looking-glasse. 1655-60 STANLEY 
fist. Philos. (1701) 110/21 eae live sparingly, Are never at 
the charges of a Barber, Unguents, or Baths. 1724 STEELE 
Lover i. (1723) 7 As Tama young Author .. le would not 
beat that Charge. 1745 P. Tinga Frul. Anson's Voy.arz 
That the Court should be at great Charges for this Pomp. 

11. A liability to pay money laid upon a person 
or estate. 

(e a. Tuvyne Pride & Lowd, (1841) 20 To setten downe 
a hill of charge. 1641 Termes de la Ley fi Charge is 
where a Man granteth a Rent issuing out of his ground .. 
this is called a Rent-charge. 1788 J. Ponete Devises (1827) 
Il. 51 They do not furnish a single case of such a charge 
failing in event by the death of the devisee in the devisor's 
life time. 1845 M¢Cuttoce Zaxation 1. iv. (1852) 109 
Whether the same proportional charge should be made on 
incomes of 100%, or Sood. a year, as on those of r0o0o/. or 
gooof.? fbid.. vit, 318 A mere charge hy one government 
pra a, against others. 1858 Le Ss. EONARDs f/andy 
Bk. Prop. Law xxiv. 184 Limitation has..been_ put upon 
proceedings to recover charges on the estate, 1885 Ac? 48 
% 49 Vict.c. 54 § 11 Any mortgage or charge duly created 
--upon the profits of any benefice. 

¥a4* Responsibilily, care. 

12. A task or duty latd upon one; commission, 
trust, responsibility ; an office entrusted to one. 

¢1340 Cursor Af, 20790 (Fairf.} He wille take na charge 
on him. 1393 Gower Conf, 11. 393. 1475 Caxton Jason 
38 Jason thenne n to thenke on the grete honour 

charge that he hadde receyued. 1 Hooker Feed. 
fol. V. |xxviii. § 2 Whose mere function or charge is 
the service of God. 1648 Mitton Tenure Aings (1650) 4 
Pastors have a dreadfull charge, not performed by a fo! 
preachinent twise a week. 1754 Cratuam Lett. Nephew 
ni. 14 Your tutor..I dare say i is every way equal to such 
acharge. 1810 T. Jerrerson }/rit. (1830) LV. 151 It is in- 
cumhent on those who accept great charges, to risk them 
selves on great occasions. 1885 Manch, Exam, 10 Jan. 5/2 
He is now obliged by ill-health to seek a Iess hurdensome 
charge, and the living becomes vacant. (Cf. 14.} 

13. Tbe duty or responsibility of taking care of 
(a person or thing); care, custody, superintend- 
enee. Phrase, 7o have, take, give (the) charge of. 

1389 in &ag. Gilds (1870) 5 He shal take pb" charge al sone 
as ie Is warned berof. c1qoo Destr. Troy 8952 A cheftan 
with charge of hom all. 1483 Cath. dugd. 59 A charge, 
cura. 1535 CovervaLe /’s. xcfi]. 11 He shall geue his 
angels charge ouer the. 1611 Bipie -tcés viii. 27 An Eunuch 
»» Who had the charge of all her treasure. — 1 Jace. xiv. 


| 


CHARGE. 


42, He should take charge of the Sanctuarie. 1727 Swirt 
What passed in Lond. Wks. 1755 111, 1, 187 If the reverend 
Clergy showed more concern .. I charitably impute it to 
their great charge of souls, 184x Macauray WV. //astings, 
Ess. (1854) IL, §97/1 His uncle..determined to take charge 
of him. 1850 Tnackeray /cndennis |xvi, Under the charge 
of her kind. .patroness, 

b. Jn charge (of) is used botb actively and 
passively; e.g. to leave children #2 charge ofa 
nurse, or a nurse éz charge of tbe children. The 
latter is the more recent use; thence File clerk, 
curate in charge, i.e. having actually the charge or 
care (of a place, business, ete.), ‘on duty’. Zo 
give (an object) tz charge (to a person): (a.) to 
commit (it} to his care, entrust him with it; (6.) 
to give an order or command, to charge (see sense 
15, and CHARGE v. 14). 70 give (a person) 77 
charge : to hand over to the eustody of the police. 


So to have, take in charge. 

1513 More Rick. [4 (1641) 276 Forgetting nothing given 
to him in charge. 1§90 SHaKs. Com. Err. tii. 70 Where 
is the gold I gaue in charge to thee? 1665 Mantty 
Grotius’ Low-C. Warrs 349 The Earl of Bulloin having in 
charge inatters of greater concernment. 1784 CowrEer Task 
u. 478 The weighty terms, That he had taken in charge. 
1793 I. Jerrerson Writ, (1859) IV. 51, I have it in charge 
from the President to assure the merchants. .that,etc. 1835 
Marrvar Jac. Faithf. i, 1 was now left almost altogether 
in charge of the dec! 1848 Macauray Hist. Eng. 1. 440 
note, The Dutch Archives..are in the charge of gentleinen 
whose courtesy ..cannot be too highly praised. 1858 Haw. 
tHoRNE Fr. & ft. Frnds. (1872) 1. 78 Having the education 
of young girls in charge, 1861 Fok. NicutincALe Nursin, 
iv. ane one seemed to know what it is to be ‘in charge’, 
or who was in charge. 1885 Manch. Exam. 23 May 5/4 
Mr, Shaw-Lefevre..was left..in full charge of the House. 
1885 Sir C. Butt in Law Rep., Probate, 101 The European 
-.was in charge of a duly licensed pilot. 1887 Newsfr. 
‘The thief was promptly arrested and given in charge. 

14. A tbing or person entrusted to the care or 
management of any one. sfec. The people or 
district committed to the care of a minister of 
religion. 

1530 Parscr. 157 Vue cire, a cure, a parsonage, or a 
charge. 1590 Nasu /asguil’s Apel. 12,1 wyll not be theyr 
ypholder which lye sleeping and snorting in their c oe 
160z WARNER ab Eng. xu, \xxiit, (1612) yoo When Stafford 
and his double charge to Italie were come. 1606 SHaks, 
Tr. § Cro. ii, 6 Dio. How now my charge? Cres. Now 
my sweet gardian. 1634 Sir T. Heaserr 7vav. 220 Woe 
be to that Priest.. That will not..preach his Charge among. 
1741 Rictarnson Pamela (1824) 1, 69 He hoped her fair 
a e was well. 1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. x. (1866) 
70 [ihe dog} has driven his charge away. Ei E. Pra- 
COLK Mabet fleron \. iv. 58 The Vicar... resided on the 
latter charge. 1873 Brxtox //{st. Scot. V. liv. 76 Instruc- 
tions that the clergy should reside within their charges. 

+b. Term for a ‘company’ of clergy having 


the cure of souls. Ods. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans ¥ vija, A Dignyte of chanonys, a 
Charge of curatis. pg: 

eR EEE Alandate, aduonition. 

15. A precept, injunction, mandate, order. 

138. Wyeuir Last Age Ch, (1840) 24 The chargis of pio- 
fetis tretynge pis matir. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 193 He. yal 
him charge, That they ne suffre.. His wife to go. 1535 
Covernare Eccles. viii. 2 When a kynge geueth a charge, 
his commaundement is mightic. 1611 Biste 2 Sav. xviii. 
5 The king gaue all the captaines Cag 3 concerning Ab- 
salom. 1693 W. Ropertson Phraseol. Gen, 324 A charge 
orcommandment. 1702 Pory Safko 119 No charge I gave 

you, and no charge could give, But this, be inindful of our 
loves, and live, 1726 Gay fables L xiviil. 36. 1839 YEOWELL 
anc. Brit, Ch. ii. (1847) 11 His parting charge. an 

b. i An official iitstructton or admonition 
given by a judge to a jury, by a bishop or arch- 
deacon to his clergy, or by a member of a pres- 
bytery or senior minister to a young minister at 
his ordination. om 

1690 Bp, of Worc.’s Charge 11 Sept. 1 ‘The rge Was 
ziven by the Bishop heme 1791 Boswett Johnson (1816) 
sit 245 Johnson .. with humourous formality gave ine a 
Charge, pointing out the conduct expected from me, 1864 
Daily News 26 Mar., Irving's ‘charge’ to the young minister 
at London-wall is something alinost terrible to read. 1881 
Br. Worpswortn in Pudlic Opinion No. 1044. 395 The main 
portion of iny charge .. delivered at our annual syuod in 
Perth, 1888 Falkirk Afail 1 Sep. 3/5 Mr. Reid. ascended 
the pulpit and delivered the charge to the pastor and the 
congregation. Afod. In his charge to the jury, the Lord 
Chief Justice said, etc. - 

ce. Sc. Law. The command of the sovercign’s 
letters to perform some act, ¢.g. to enter an heir. 
Also, the messenger’s copy of service, requiring 
the person to obcy this command, or generally to 
fulfil the deerees of a court of law. 
FEET EE Accusation. ; 
16. Attribution or imputation of sometbing cul- 


pable ; accusation. 

1477 Norton Ord. Aéch. iii.in Ashm. 43, I pray God that 
this turne not me to Charge. 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour 
D vij b, Puttyng the charge of the dede upon other, 1577 
PATERICKE Contiltet's Agst. Machtavel (1602) 318 The 

entleman,.gave charge upon those which had taken away 

is hetrothed wife. 1625 Bacon 7ruth, £ss. (Arb.) 501 
Such a Disgrace, and such an Odious Charge. 1713 STEFLE 
Englishman No. 50. 324 Ile cannot prove these heavy 
Charges of Disloyalty. 1777 Priestiry Alatter & Spir. 
(1782) I. Pref. 34 The writer .. has well defended my lypo- 
thesis from the charge of infidelity. 1867 Mrs. Oriruaxt 
Madonna A. iii, That such a charge was hanging over her 


CHARGE. 


head. 1880 M Cariiy Ocee Times TV. 418 We made the 
most startling and. .the most sweeping charges. 


b. Phr. Zo fay to one’s charge: to impute to 


one as a fault, charge onc with, charge upon one. 

1535 CovERDALE Fs. xxxiv. [xxxv.] 11 False witnesses .. 
laye to my charge thinges that I knowe not. 1605 S#taks. 
Lear 1. ii. 139 To lay his Goatish disposition on the charge 
of a Starre, 1796 Jane Austen Pride & Pref. ii. (1813) 
172 Two offences..you last night laid to my charge. 1872 
E. Peacock Mfased fleron L. v.73 Not having anything 
very serious to lay to the charge of the man himself. 

c. sfec. The aceusation upon which a prisoner 
is brought up for trial; hence, in the slang of the 
police: A prisoner charged with an offence and 
brought up for trial. 

1859 Sara Tz. round Clock (1861) 422 One by one the 
‘charges * were hrought in. -and set before him in that little 
iron-railed dock. Soine were felonious charges: scowling, 
heetle-browed, under-hung phages, who had been there 
many times before, and were likely to come there many 
times again. : 

III. An impetuous attack (and allicd senses). 

+17. The position of a weapon ready for action. 


Cf. CHarceE w 21. Obs. 

1597 Snaks. 2 /fen. (V, w.i. 120 Their anned Staues in 
charge, their Beauers downe. 1635 Baraure J/é. lee 
ii, (1643) 10 The Charges of the Pike are twofold, cither for 
Defence, or Offence. 1650 R. Evtos A rt. Midéit. 1. v. (7668) 5. 

18. 3%. An impetuous attack or onsct; the act 
of bearing down impctuously upon the opposing 
force (sec quot. 1832). Also said of the rush of a 
powerful animal, as a bull, an clephant, of a player 
at football, etc. 

1568 Grarton Chron. [1.275 It chaunced certeine French 
men and Almaynes to geve such a charge and onset of the 
English hoste, that perforce they opened the Archers of the 
Princes hattaile. 1579 Diccrs Stretiot, 152 To ahide a 
charge. 1611 Biste 2 Jace. xi. 11 Giuing a charge vpon 
their enemies like lions. 1663 Butter //adé.1. 1. 158 Of 
Knowledge great Either for Charge or for Retreat. 1776 
Gipson Decé. & 7. 1. xix. 531 The two armies rushed with 
equal fury to the charge. 1832 Regul. fustr. Cavadry ut. 
63 The Charge is that attack made with the greatest ve- 
locity and regularity possible, to break the order of the 
opposite enemy. 1855 Prescorr Philip £1, 1. viii. (1857) 137 
Egmont returned to the charge, but was forced back with 
greater loss than before, 1885 Tennyson (¢itée) Charge of 
the Light Brigade. 1857 Hucues Yo Brown v, The 
‘ Bravos” of the School-house attest the pluckiest charge of 
all that hard-fought day. 1887 Spectator 16 Apr. 532/t 
Reform meetings were dispersed by charges of Dragoons. 

b. fig.; esp. in phr. Zo return lo the charge. 

1752 Jounson Rami. No. 194 Pur He returns every day 
to the charge with increase of courage. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz. (Hoppe) Nor, although he returned to the 
charge very often, could he obtain any useful intelligence. 

19. 37 A signal for the attack sounded on a 


trumpet or other instrument. (Also /ig.) 

1650 R. Exton Aré Asidét. i. xxiii. (1668) The several 
beats of the Drum; as first, of a Call; second, a Troop;.. 
a March; .. a Preparative; ..a Battle or Charge; .. a Re- 
treat. 1682 Otway Venice Pres. 1.i, Beats not my heart 
as't would alarum thine [heart] To a new charge of bliss? 
16g0 W. Waker /dionrat. Anglo-Lat.gz Vhe trumpets on 
both sides sound the charge. 1828 Scotr /. A/. Perth 
xxxiv, The pipers on hotl: sides hlew their charge. 1854 
J. S.C Apporr Vafodcon (1855) 1. xix. 311 The. .proclama- 
tion rang like a trumpet charge over tlre hills and valleys 
of France. 


20. Comd., as charge-bearer, -bearing ; charge- 
inspector, an officer who inspects the charges 
entered in a charge-sheet ; charge-man, thc leadcr 
of a working squad ; charge-sheet, the paper kept 
at a police-station on which are duly entered the 
names of persous bronght in custody to the station, 
with the charge against thein, ctc.; charge-ways 
ady. (see 7), in the manner of a‘ charge’ or horse- 


plaister. 

1605 VersteGan Dec. /uéetZ, A German souldier was oh- 
served to kill in the field some captain or *charge-bearer 
among the Romans. 192 Deu Comp. Rehears. in Chethaut 
Afése. (1851) 1..35, | have received. .in money towards some 
of my “charges-hearing the som of, etc. 1887 Pudi Aladi G. 
28 July 3/1 The *charge-inspector, being trained as a 
criminal lawyer as well as a policeman, 1885 Datly News 
23 Oct. 6/3, I, as a *charge man, was the oldest at the 
particular hammer that I worked at, 1887 Pali Mall G. 
19 Aug. 9/1 It was the custom for the constable to give the 
information which appears in the *charge-sheet. ¢1720 W. 
Gisson Farriers Disp. xvi. (1734) 304 Apply it *Charge-ways 
all over the part. 

Charge (tfaidz), v. Forms: 3- charge ; also 
4 cherge, scharge, 5 charg, 6- Sc. chairge. 
[a. OF. charge-r, -ter, 11th c. in Littré (= ONF. 
carguer, cargier, Pr. cargar, Sp., Pg. cargar, It. 
caricare):~L. carricére (in Jerome) to load, f. 
CarY-US Car, Wagon: cf. comemiinicdre to share in 
common, caéallicére to ride, ete. 

(Several forms resulted in Romanic from the L. type 
carricére, \Vhen the original vh. in sense ‘load’ was 
syncopated at an poly period to carcére (cf. It. caricare, 
carcare), this gave OF. kartier, charchier (cf. L. caballus 
horse, caballicare, cabalcére to ride, F. chevaucher); thence 
ME. Cark and Citarcrte. Otherwise, carricdre_hecame 
carrigdre, and was then syncopated to cargare, OF. car. 
guier, chargier, ¥ng. Cuarce, After these changes had 
taken place, and the original verh had hecome Romanic 
carcare, cargare, a new carricare was formed in the sense 
* to convey in a car’, ‘to cart’, and this gave OF. careyer, 
carter, charicr (cf. manus hand, manicare to handle, I’. 
manier); thence Eng, Carry.}] 
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I. To load; to cause to bear, hold, or receive. 

(Yo charge is, in sense, causal of ¢o deur; hence in the 
passive charged with is equivalent to ‘bearing’, ‘taking’, 
or ‘receiving * what it can bear or hold.) | 

+1. ¢rans. To place a load on or in; to load 
(e.g. a vehicle, ship, beast of burden, etc.). Also, 
in passive; charged with: laden with, bearing. 
Obs. cxe. as merged in other senses. 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 13 Me chargede pre hondret 
schippes.. Per wyb. @1300 Cursor AM. 8253 It was so 
cherged [v. r. charged, karkid, karked] ilk a bogh. ¢1380 | 
Sir Ferumb, 3136 Two & pyrty grete somers y-charged alle 
& some Wyp fair flour. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Merch. 1. 967 4 
tre, ‘That charged was with fruyt. c1qg0 Promp. Parc. 63 | 
Chargyn wythe byrdenys, ovevo. 1513 DovGLas cueis x. 
i. 114 Mak prayer and offerandis Chargeand the altaris oft 
with his awin hands. c1g3q tr. Pod. Very. Hug. [Hist. 
(1846) I. 57 Cesar, charging his shippes with a great 
numher of captives. 1634 Sin T. Herneni 7'rav. 191 Her, 
head, armes, necke, nose, eares, legs and toes, each charged 
with Aimulets and Bracelets of silver. 1g12 tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs 1. 37 Branches, charg’d with Leaves. 1853 
Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 633 ‘Ten inules charged with large 
hampers. 1854 Aunotr Vafolvon (1855) LI. xxxv. 655 Fhe | 
frigate charged with the mortal remains of Napoleon. 

+b. érausf. "Vo load with blows. O63. 

1596 Nasne Suelo Iakden 33 All those... blowes where- 
with you haue charged me. 

+2. ‘To lay or place (goods, ete.) as a load spon ; 
to lade. Obs. 

1932 Ly. Berners //von 423 All iii... chargyd in theyr 
neckes mete ynowe & hrought it to the shyp. 1539. {cf 31 
fen. Vii, ©. 4 Where to charge and discharge the sayde 
goodes. 1601 Hortanxn Pliny I. 133 They must charge 
and discharge their wares. 

Sig. 1665-9 Borie Occas. Refl. u. xv. Fo charge nv inure 
upon a Day than the trouhle that belongs to it. 

+3. To carry as a load or lading. O6s. rare. 

€ 1480 Mferdin 57 Merlin hem shewde the stones that were 
grete and longe.. They..seide it was a thynge inpossible to 
charge, they were of soche gretnesse and wight. 1660 | 
Bernty Kepd. Spor (1661) 98 Fear not man. .thon charges | 
Ca:sar and his Fortune. . ' 

4. To put in or on (a thing) what it can bear or 
is adapted to receive ; to cause to take or reecive 
to the cxtent of its capacity or requirements; to 

| 
\ 
| 
i} 


furnish wth its full complement; to fill (e.g. a 
vessel weé/ liquor, ete.). 

In some modern phrases probably transf. from 5. 

az22g Ancr. R. 204 Hit is iueddred [as an arrow]; pet is, 
icharged. 1577 Nortnsrooxe Dicing (1843) 58 A distaffe 
charged with fluxe. 1674 Ray fron [York 126 The Fur- 
nace which is hefore charged with coles. « 1763 SueNsTon. 
Wks, (1764) I. 286 The trembling tears that charge thy 
melting eyes. 1785 Cowrer Zask v1. 570 Creeping vermin 
..charged perhaps with venom. 19799 G. Sautu Ladorat. 

1, 9 When you charge your rocket. 1823 J. Bapcock Dune. 

Amusent, 20 Charging the cylinders with dry split wood. 

185g Bain Senses & /nt. un. iv. § 26 An organ with bellows 

constantly charged. 1878 Hexiey Phystogr. 24 The water 

with which the rock is charged. 1884 Browsine /“erishtat 

(ed. 3) 134 The slave who charged thy pipe. | 
b. Construction transposed as in 2. 

1882 Hugineer 24 Feb. 133/1 These bars are cut to lengths 
and charged into a suitable furnace. 1 

5. see. To put into (a fire-arm) the proper 
charge of powder and ball ; to ‘load’. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. Vill, ¢. 6 No person..shal cary. any 
crosse howe bent, or gun charged or furnished with ponder 
fire or touch for the same, 1895 Sunaxs. Fok u.i, 382 Their | 
battering Canon charged to the mouthes. 1669 STuRMY | 
Alariner's Mag. u.v. sii. § 45 When any Piece of Ordnance | 
is Charged with such a Shot as will not be driven home | 
unto the Powder. /déd. n. v. xiii. § 4 How Granadoes are 
to be Charged in a Mortar, and Fired. 1670 Nve Guunery | 
Fe He should know how to charge and discharge Gunner 

ike. 1709 STuELE Latler No. 82 ?8 Did you charge these 
Pistols? 1803 Rees Cycé, s.v., Engineers have contrived a 
sort of cannons which are charged Ey the hreech. 

Jig. 1588 Suans. L.L. L. v. ii. 88 What are they, That 
charge their hreath against us? 

6. Her. To place a bearing on (an escutcheon 
or another bearing). Charged with; bearing. 

1872 BosseweLL Avmorie 12 A ‘Gartierc'. .maye not bee 
charged, hut with floures or leaues. 1605 Campen Rem. 
(1637) 2x0 Charged with a Mullet of sixe poynts. 1808 
Scotr Afarm. vi. xxxviii, He .. charged his old paternal 
shield With hearings won on Flodden Field. 1882 .V. & QO. 
25 Mar. 230 John, his younger brother, should charge his 
ancestor's crescent with another for himself. 

transf. 1705 Avvison /faly (J.) It is a pity the obe- 
lisks in Rome had not heen charged with several parts of 
the Egyptian histories. «1719 — A/edaés i. 19 Nor are 
they [coms] only charged with Things hut with many 
ancient Customs, é : 

7. To fill (any substance) z/¢# other matter, dif- 
fused or distributed throughout it (¢.g. the air with 
vapour, water wé#k mineral substances, etc.). 
Usually in pa. pple. charged with: containing or 
full of (the matter specified) in a state of diffusion 
or solution. 

[1601 HoLLanp Péiny 1. 106 The river Glaucus, charged 
with the riuer of Telemessus.] 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 
82 The hard waters are such as are charged with some .. 
metallic matter. 1833 Lyent Princ. Geol. I11. 371 A black 
argillaceous Timestone, charged with helemnites. 1854 
Brewster Jfore Worlds v. 103 The air may he charged.. 
with aqueous vapour. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 79 Water highly charged with calcium carbonate. 
1885 A/anch. Exant. 5 June 5/2 Old workings charged with 
foul gas. (Cf. 4.) , a 

b. Electr. To cause to receive (electricity); to 
accumulate a quantity of electricity capable of | 


CHARGE. 


being again discharged in (a Leyden jar, or any 
electrified body, or an ‘accumulator’). 

1748 Frannuin Lett, Wks. 1840 V. 199 The hottle hein; 
thereby discharged, the man would be charged. 1750 /déd. 
243 How does the phial become charged (as we term it)? 
1869 Pints Vesev. iti. 48 The moving clouds were highly 
charged with electricity. 1881 Six W. ‘Tuomson in Nature 
No. 619. 434 One of the twenty kilogramme cells charged 
. and left with its 60 candle-hours’ capacity. 

8. fg. To fill, furnish fully, render replete. 
Usually in pa. pple. charged with » = bearing. 

18z Muncaster Positéons xxxviil. (1887) 175 Fheir braines 
be not so much charged, neither with weight nor with 
multitude of matters. @ 1680 Burnur Reve. (1759) LL, 61 
The harder he charges his Head with Politics, the more it 
recoils. 1849 Resxin Sev. Lamps i. $15. 26 Fair fronts of 
variegated mosaic, charged with wild fancies. 1850 Mrs. 
Brownine 17s, Poets 1. 246 Soft accent» clear Charged with 
high meanings. 1863 Geo. Exior Aomola (1880) 1. Introd. 
3 A face charged with memories of a keen and various 
life. 1877 H. Pac De Quincey I. xi. 205 ‘The stores of 
fact..with which his memory was charged. 

II. To load heavily; to burden, put any thing 
onerous, troublesome, hateful upon. 

+9. To lay too heavy a load upon; to overload, 
burden. Os. 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De 2. Re xvi cliv. (14951705 A 
soyde thynge of codware .. and chargyth more than it 
fedith. 1481 Caxton J/yrr. tex. 89 ‘The clustres of gritpe> 
hen so grete. .that the nen ben gretly charged to bere one of 
them only vpon a colestaff. 1658 A. Fox tr. Hurtz’ Surg. 
titi, az Charge not the wonnd with too much stitching. 
1671 tr. Hrvius’ Voy, Mauritania 33, 1 drank five or six 
cups of this admirable water, with which I felt my stomach 
no more charged than if Thad drank but one. 1692 Locus. 
Adue,(J.\ A fault in the ordinary method of education, ts 
the charging of childrens memories with rules and precepts. 

b. Painting and Decorative -trt. To overload. 

1762-91 EH. Wavore Uertee’s elec. Paint. (1736) IL. 
182 ITis shades not charged, but helped by varnish. 1784 
J. Barry Lect, -irt iii. Nothing is unskilfully charged 
for the purpose of obtaining grandeur. 

410. To press hard; in favs. to be hard pressed. 

1375 Barnotr Sruce xu 317 And thai with speris swa 
him’ met..‘Ihat he and horss..war ehargit swa That bath 
doune to the erd can ga. 1568 Grarton Chyon, HL. 251 
The Frenche king nnderstanding well that his men in 
Calyce were charged sore. . 

+11. fg. To burden we//# sin, guilt, care, sick- 
ness, ete. Obs. : 

€ 1308 Pol. Songs 193 Men thut.. Mest i-charged beth with 
sinne. 1340 ITamvoti /’7. Coxsc. 7953 Pai salle be swa hevy 
charged with syn. ¢1340 Cursor J, 24233 (Fairf) pou 
charge pe [earlier ALSS. cark pe] nozt sa fast wip care. 
1485 Caxton Paris 4 1’. 31 A lytel charged in my con- 
seyence. 1§23 Lo, Bexnens /rotss. 1. xx. 28 Kyng Robert 
of Scotland .. was greatly charged with the great sickenes. 
1633 G. Hersert Zenple, Sacrifice li, Lo, here I hang, 
charg'd with « world of sinne. é 

+12. Yo burden with expense, tribute, exactions. 
etc.; to put to expense; to be burdensome to. 
Obs SERCH) 

1330 R. Bruns Cron, (1810) $4 Wardeknout did charge 
etal in suilk treuwage, Pat noiper erle no barone myght 
lyue for taliage. 1375 Barsour Bruce iv. 344, The pouir 
folk of this cuntre Ar chargit .. Of vs, that ydill lyis her. 
1484-5 Caxton Curiaé 4 They knowe not of what dyspence 
they ben charged for to nourysshe them, 1596 Daxeit Ir. 
Comines 225 He had more charged his people than euer 
had any of his predecessors. 1§98 Suans. Jerry 1H. at. ii. 
171, 161x Bipte 1 Five. v.16 Let not the Church be 
charged. 1647 Crarenvon J/ist. Reb. wv. (1702) T. 250 
Charging the Kingdom by Billetting of Soldiers. - 

13. To impose a duty, task, or responsibility 
upon; to burden, entrust, commission with of, 
obs.). : Pe 

¢€ 1300 Beke# 836 And thu ufonge the bischopriche.. That 
thu of non other thing ne scholdest icharged beo. ¢ 1320 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 305 He scharged hem with his message. 
61489 CAXTON Sones of Aymon 9, 1 shal tel him al alonge 
all that ye have charged me of. “c 1gg0 Cnene Afa?z. iv. 6 
He hath charged his angels with yow, 1605 Sttaxs. Lear 
\. iii. 163 What you haue charg’d me with, that haue I done. 
1651 Honzes Leviath. ut. xxxi. 193 Soveraigns .. need not 
he charged with the Sciences Mathematicall. 1877 Broce? 
Cross & Cr. 482 He was .. charged with the supervision of 
all the military schools. 1881 J. C. Suairy in Academy 12 
Feb. 111 A few pocts.. who are charged with some old 
truth to revive. ae P 

tb. edéip?. To comission, pnt charge (or 
office}. Obs. Cf. discharge. . 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 7202 He chargyt was for no cheftain, 
ne chosyn hy hyn. 7é/d. 8944 Sum clene prinse. .10 he 
charget as cheftain. 1532 Herver tr Nenophon’s Househ. 
(1768) 13 Is there euer any other wyse man that ye trust 
and charge soo moche in your husines, as ye doo your 
wyfe. 1568 Grarton Chron. TT. 167 Then was he dis- 
charged, and Sir John Breton knight charged for the rest 
of the yere, ‘ 
c. refl. To charge oneself with: to take npon 
oneself the charge or responsibility of. . 

1727 Arsutinot Coins (J.) He charg’d himself with all 
the sea risk of such vessels. 1788 Lo, AuckLanp Corr. 
(1861) II. 89 ‘The Venetian Ambassador has charged him- 
self with my visitors, hie , 

14. To lay a command or injuuction upon; to 
command, order, enjoin; to exhort authoritatively ; 
to give charge. Const. with ¢v/, or with clause 
introduced by ¢hat; also sémply (sometimes fol- 
lowed by the exact words of the command). 

erzzs £. LE. Addit. P. B. 464 How he cheuetayn hymn 
charged pat be kyst 3eined. 1303 R, Brunnz Handb, Syune 
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1421 Whan he was chargede pe sobe to scye. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer | 1853 Lytton J/y Nowel II. xxv, If the Count pay the debts, 


ZL. G._W. 940 Enyas was chargit by Venus To fleen a-wey. 
1393 Gower Conf. III. 228 And chargeth hem, that they ne 
flee, 14.. Epiph. (Tundale’s Vis. 107) He charged hem.. 
Homward by hym they schuld repeyre. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. cexlii. 277 They ,. charged hym to lye still. 
1535 CoveRoaLe 1 Aings xxii. 16, 1 charge y* that thou 
saye no other thinge vnto me but the trueth, in the name 
of y* Lorde, 1594 Martowe Dido. i, Charge him from me 
to turn his stormy powers. 1601 Suaxs. Zed. N. 1. t. 49 
Hold Toby, on thy life I charge thee, hold. 1667 Mitton 
P, L. x. 200, | charg'd thee, saying: Thou shalt not cate 


thereof. 1775 Sugrioan Sé, Patr. Oe n. ii, Papa ae 
you to keep close to me. 1808 Scorr Marm. v, vii, He had 


charged, that his array Should southward march by break 
of day. 1867 Mrs. H. Woop Orville Coll, iii. 47, 1 have 
strictly charged them..aot to speak of this. 

tb. 70 charge to an answer, cte. Obs. 

1895 SHAKS. Fou 1. i. 151 Thou canst not (Cardinall) 

euise a name So slight..To charge me to an answere, as 
the Pope. 1596 — Merch. V.v.i. 298 Charge vs there vpon 
inlergatories, And we will answer all things faithfully. 

e. To deliver an official or formal instruction or 
exhortation to (as a judge to the jury, a bishop to 
his clergy, cte.). Also aéso/. to deliver a ‘ charge’. 
Cf. CHARGE 56. 15 b. 


1618 Putton Statutes 172 (Act 28 Edw. /1/,1x. marge.) | 


No writ shal be directed to the Sheriffe to charge a Jury to | 
indict any. 1856 Nad. /utelligencer 3 Nov.(Bartlett)"Well’, | 
said the lawyer, ‘did the judge charge you’? 1870 “cho | 
19 May, The Bishop of Bath and Wells charged the clergy 
of his diocese at Castle Carey, yesterday. 188: Vewspr. The 

Lord Chief Justice proceeded to charge the jur 


absol. 1864 J. H. Newman Afol. 244 The Nites one | 


after another began to charge against me, | 


15. To lay blame upon, blame, censure ; to bring 
an accusation against, accuse. 

138. Wyeur Sef. Wks, IIL. 344 Pei chargen hemsilf as 

pocritis, arqso Aut. de da Tour (1868) 61 She wende to 
have lytelyd her synne, to have charged an other, 1686 

: Hooxrr Girald, List. fret. in Holinshed WU, 21/2 The 

ing..charged him verie deepelie and sharplie for his rash 
and hastic adventures, 1611 Biptx od i. 22 In all this lob 
sinned not, nor charged God foolishly. 1687 Aur. WAKE 
Prep. for Death 1), 1 am so far from charging you as 
guilty in this matter, thal, etc. x41 St. German's Doctor 
& Stud. 284 For trespass of Battery..the master shall uot be 
charged for his servant, unless he did it by his command- 
ment, 1818 Cruise Digest |. 267 The husband shall be 
charged in an action of waste. 

b. Usual const. 70 charge (a person) with (a 
fault, crime, etc.) := to accuse of. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Clarence |. 7 To charge me with 
offence. 1§96 Saks. 1 f/ex. (17, 1. iii, 175 Charge an 
honest Woman with picking thy pocket? 1672 Drypen 
Cong. Granada w. it, In charging your Unkindness with 
my Death, 31749 Fietoinc You Jones wv. xi, Thwackum, 
who was immediately charged by Mr. Blifil with the story. 
3833 Il1. Martineau Thrce elecs iii.96 Two labourers. . 
were charged with creating a disturbance. 

+e. Former constructions. Oés. | 

1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 87 Tbe French Chronicle 
chargeth king Richard to be in great fault, 1579 FutKe 
Heskins’ Parl, 475 (We) chargeth the Papistes of wilfull 
ignorance. 1605 Campen Nem. (1637) 271 Charged before 
King Ilenry the seventh for burning the Metropolitane 
Church of Cassiles in Ireland. 1681 Drvpen Ads. & Achit. 
Introd., ‘Vo charge me for not subscribing of my name. | 
1709 StavvreE Ana. Kef 1. v.91 The Bishops charged the 
Protestants to have been the propounders of the questions, 
1756 Jounson A’. of Prussia Wks. 1V. 550 [He] charges the 
English thas they still retain it. 

16. 70 charye (a fault, ete.) a. on, upon, tagainst 
(a person): to lay it to his charge, impute asa fault. 

1611 Seivo //ist, Gt, Brit. 1x. xvi. (1632) 836 The pea 
of his speeches were as that fellow charged vpon him in 
open Parliament. 1685 Baxter Puraphr. N. 7. Matt. v. 
11 To have all manner of evil charged on you..falsly. 1693 
Davoun Ferséus iii. (J.) Charge the crime, On native sloth, 
and negligence of tine. 1738 Westey Psalms (1765) No. 13. 
vii, Will oy not charge my Fall on Thee? 1786 Trials 
J. Shepherd 46 1 awn perfectly innocent of the robbery 
a against me. 1855 Prescott PAstip 1, 1. (1857) 13 
The blaine should rather be charged on Philip's ministers 
than on Philip. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) TLL. 333 The 
inconsistency which is charged upon us. 

+b. To impute or ascribe fo. Olds. 
1737 Swirt Let. 22 May, I hear it [a certain poem] is 
charged to me. 

ec. To bring as an accusation ; to state or assert 
in an indictment, to make a count in an indict- 
ment; to make the charge (¢ha‘). 

1785 Burke Corr. (1844) ILI. 38 We ought to be ve 
careful not to charge what we are unahle to prove, 1862 J. 
F. Sterurn Defence Williams x, The second Count charged 
that Dr. Williams was Vicar of Broad Chalke. /éfd. xi, 
‘The fourth Count charged a publication in the Diocese of 
Salisbury. Afod, Newspr.(U.S.) Wt has been charged that 
Coleridge appropriated the ideas of Lessing. Sume months 
ago a‘ Mason’, so it was charged, poisoned the archbishop 


of ate. 

17. To subject or make liable (a person, estate, 
etc.) to a pecuniary obligation or liability. Const. 
with the liability; formerly ¢o. 

@ 1626 Bacon Use Com, Luw atheire. shall becharged 
of his owne lands or goods . “bor this deed of his ancestor. 
1642 Perxins Prof. Bk i, $1 (1642) 1 What things a man 
May grantorcharge. 1712 Prioraux Direct. Ch.-Wardens 
{ed. 4) 50 iy (certain lands] .. must be charged equally 
with them {the Parish] to all the Burdens of it. 181g 
Scott Guy AF. ii, He was .. charged to make payment of 
the expenses of n long lawsuit. 1818 Cruise Digest Mi. 185 

1. Lawson. .charged. .all his personal estate, with the pay- | 
ment of his debts, 1845 M*Cutocn Ya-ration 1, iv. (1852) 
138 The incomes of those charged. .in schedules D and E. 


and the lady's fortune be only charged with your own, 

18. 70 charge (a sum or price) : 

a. To impose as a liabiltty or pecttniary charge 
fon an estate or income). 

1818 Cruise. Digest V1. 340 The debts were not. .charged 
upon the real estate. 1845 M«Cuttocu Ta.ration 1. iv. (1852) 
135 Whether it [the tax] should be charged indifferently on 
allincomes. 1874 Act 37 "4 38 Vie. c. 3.§ 9 Moncys to be 
charged on the revenues of India. : 

] To impose, claim, demand, or state as the 
ptice or sum due for anything. 

1787 ‘G. Gampaoo’ Acad. forsem. (1809) 46, 1 myself 
saw 3s. charged in his bill for wine. 1872 Brack Adv, 
Phaeton xxviii. 376 Do fe think we ought to charge two- 
pence this time? 1883 
she charged for her eggs. Afod. How much do you c 
for these ? 

e. adsol. To make a (pecuniary) charge. 

@ 1843 Soutury Devil's Walk 46 If he charges at this rate 
for all thin: 1867 Mars. H. Woop Orvitle Coll. ix. 128, I 
could not charge. .please say no more about payment. 

d. With double object (combining 17 and 18): 
To charge a person a certain sunt (for a service 
or thing sold). ; 

1850 Kincs.ey Aft. Locke x. (1876) 109 Charging his cus- 
tomers too.. high pee. 1875 fiom Mone; (878) 113 
If every depositor of a pound were liable to be c ed 2 per 
cent. for lightness. fod. He charged me a shilling for the 
sane They were charged five shillings a head for 

inner. 

19. Zo charge (a thing sold or offercd for sale) : 

a. To lay the liability of payment for (a thing) 
on a person; to put as a charge ¢o or against (his 


account). 

Mod. To whom are the cigars to be charged? 

these to my account (07 against me). 
b. To put a price on; to rate. 

Mod. He charges coal at 8é. a cwt. (=He charges 8. .. 
for coal; cf. 18 b). 

ITY. To attach weight to. 
the notion of /oad.] 

+20. To attach weight or importance to; to 
care for, regard, reck. With xegative, To make 
no account of, set at nought. Oés. 

a. ¢rans. (or with obj. clause.) 

¢1320 R. Baunse Afedit, 470 Pat he nat chargep hym self 
tospyl. 138. Wretw Sed. Wks. HLL. 350 Far bal chargen 
nore per owne statute..pan pei dose be lawe uf be gospel. 
3388 Wycur Gen, xxv. 34 Esau. .chargide litil that he hadde 
seld the ri3t of the firste gendrid child. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv, 
69 Chargyn or gretely sctt a thynge to herte, pense, 
Picock Aepr. 445 Nile thou [Timothy] lil charge the 
grace which is in thee. 1563-87 Foxe A. & Al. (1684) I. 
456/1 They chargea niore mens traditions than thy com- 
iwaadment. 

+b. éntr. Const. of. Obs. 

1388 Wycuir A/att. xxii. 16 Thou chargist not of ony 
man. € 14090 ay Farv, 70 Chargyn, rekkyn or yeve 
tale, curo. ¢ 1500 Lancelot 2453 Ue chargit not bot of en- 
cress and fame. 

+c. 7o be not (nought) to charge: to be of no 
importance, to matter not. Oés. 

138. Wycur Sef, Wks. 111, 352 Dette is not to charge but 
3if it turne to goostli help. c1rqgo Fork Afyst. xx. 120 
Childre wordis are nozt to charge. 1488 Caxton CAasé. 
Goddes Chyld, 12 A vhyng that nought is to charge ur lity]. 

IV. To attack iinpetuously: and senses leading 
up to it. 

[Sense 21 may be connected with 4 or 5, but the links are 
not clear; perhaps 21 bis the earlier, and conaected with 
14. Sense 22 is also in French, but Littré gives no clue to 
its origin. Cf. the sb. senses 17, 18.] : 

21. To place (a weapons in positton for action ; 
to ‘level’, dircet the aim of. (In charge bayonets | 
it appears to have passed into sense 22.) 

1509 Ilawes “ast, Pleas, xXXM1 XV, Aes I charged... 
and to this giaunt I toke my course. /dfd. (1845) 193 As 1 
gan my grete stroke to charge. 1599 Suaks. Aluch Ado 
v. i. 236, I shall meete your wit in the careere, and you 
charge it against me. 31603 Knowces //ist. Turks VJ.) He 
rode up and down gallantly mounted, and charged nnd dis- 
charged his lance. 1623 Bincnam \Vexophon 116 But when 
. they..gauea shout, and charged their pikes, the eacmy. . 
fled. 1724 De For Bem. C. avaticr, Several bodies of the 
enemy's foot. .stood with their pikes charged to keep us off. 
19a7 A. Hasitton New dice, £. dnd. IL. liii. 266 With a 
chats Trident in his right Hand, ready to throw at Offen- 
ders. 1853 StocquELer AMil, Encycé.s. v., Charge bayonets ! 
a word of command Pvp to infantry to advance on the 
eneiny with bayonets 


xed. 
transf. 184 Scott Nedgauntlet viii, P. blundered into 
the middle of the apartment, with his head charged like a 
ram's head in the act of butung. 
+b. Fo spur on (a war-horse) to full speed. 
+c. To direct and aim (a blow or strokc). Oés. 
e1soo Lancelot 3398 His horss than can {=gan] he with 
his spuris charg..And in the thikest of the press is gon. 
1 Tlawes Past. Pleas, (1845) 193 Thy grete stroke to 
charge. , 4 
22. To rush against or upon, with all onc’s force, 
in a hostile way; to spur one’s horse against at 
full gallop ; to bear down upon, make a violcnt 
onsct on, attack or assail with impetuosity. Z5/. 
in military use; also said of a powerftl animal 
rushing at any opponent, of players at football, etc. 
1583 Stanvuvnst nets u.(Arb.) 45 With his chaapt staf 
s elye running Strong the steed [the ‘Trojan horse) he 
ps eth. 1593 Suaxs. 3 #few. V/, 1.1.8 Lord Clifford and 
Lor Stafford th a-brest Charg’d our maine Battailes Front. 


Charge 


Lovo £664 Fi. U1. 115 [The pricel | 
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1605 — Lear u. i, 53 With his prepared Sword, he charges 
home My vnprouided body, latch'd mine arme._ 1664 in r0¢4 
Rep. Comm. fist. MSS. App. 1v. 69 Col. Ludlowe with a 
regiment of Wilshire horse. .did charge and route 1400 of 
the King’s forces. 1795 Soutuny Joan of Arc vin. 583 Then 
sallying forth, With such fierce onset charged them in the 
rear. 1857 Hucues Tom Brown v, Meet them like English- 
men, you School-house boys, and Charge them home. 
Bryant /liad I. vu. 223 On foot to charge the foe. 1882 
Daily News 4 Mar., The Englishmen asserting that He 
charged Maclagan over before he got the ball. Afod. The 
infuriated bull charged one of the horses. 

fig, 21656 Bre. Hare Rem. iVks. (1660) A ij b, Constantly 
charged with furious onsets of his sharp diseases. 

b. intr. or absol. 

1593 Suaks. 3 Hen. V/, 1. iv. 15 Richard cry’de, Charge, 
and giue no foot of ground. 1652 Wapswortn tr. Sando- 
vals Civ. Wars Spain 362 Ilee, with five Horsemen more, 
charged into the Earl of Venavente’s troop. 1663 Butter 
tlud. 1. Through thickest of his Foes he charg’d. 
1808 Scott S/arm. v1. xxxii, ‘Charge, Chester, charge } On, 
Stanley, on!’ Were the last words of Marmion. 1855 
Prescott Philip //, \ vii. (1857) 120 Orders were then 
given to charge, and, spurring forward their horses, the 
whole column came thundering on against the enemy. 
1878 II. M. Stantev Dark Cont. 1. 219 (Iloppe) As she [the 
cauoe] charged up, bold and confident, propelled by the 
paddlers. 188: Yysnes 14 Feb. //unting, A mob of hard- 
riding strangers cbarging across their fields and breaking 
through their fences. A/od. The elephant charged at the 
tree with terrific violence. 

| Chargé, and more fully Chargé d’af- 
faires (jarze dafgr). [F.; =(one) ‘charged’ or 
in charge of affairs. 

1. A minister who transacts diplomatic business 
at a foreign court during the temporary absence 
of the ambassador; also, the representative of a 
country at a less important foreign court, to which 
a diplomatist of higher grade is not appointed. 

1876 Bancrort //ist. U. S. VI. 547 Garnier, French chargé 
at London, 1878 Moriey Diderot 11. 111 Gunning, the 
English chargé d'affaires. | 4 

2. gen. Man or officer in charge (for the time). 

1850 THACKERAY Pendennis xvi, The ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’, 
of which he acted as the editor and chargé-d’affaires during 
the temporary absence of the chief. 

Chargeability (t{aidgabiliti). [f. Cuarce- 
ABLE + -dility: see -iTY.] The quality or condi- 
tion of ie | chargeable. 

1867 W. L. Newman in Quest. for Ref. Part. 112 There 
is nothing in the Union Chargeability Act to undo the mis- 
chief that has been done. 1886 Act 49 & 50 Vic. c. 51 Con- 
cerning the chargeability of persons bora in poorhouses. 


Chargeable (t/aadgab’l), a. [f Cuarce v.+ 
- ABLE. } 
+I. Of the nature of a charge or burden. Ods. 


+1. Burdensome, troublesome. Oés. 

1509 Barctay SAip of Footes (1570) 37 Labours diuers to 
chargeable of warke. w 1634 Runtooei Ode A. Stafford 
4 Leave the chargeable noise of this great Towne. 

+2. Weighty, grave; important. Oés. 

94 Fasyan v1. clxv. 160 Charlys was at that tyme lettyd 

chargeable busynesse. 1 387 Foxe A. & AZ. (1684) 
IL. 352 The judges shall ia full chargeable and lamentable 
wise, charge the partics..to make true relation, 161 
Raceicn /fist. World 11. v. vi. § 2. 619 His chargeable an 
remarkable scruice. a » 

+3. Involving responsibility ; responsible. Obs. 

1532 Fritn wsdl ae = A chargeable office is com- 
mitted unto thee. 1849 Latimer Serm. bef. Edw. V7, iv. 
(Arb.) 105 Supremacy fof the church]..wylbe a chargeable 
dygnitye whan accompte shal be asked of it. 

+4, Burdensome (as a tax or payment); costly, 
expensive. Ots. (Formerly the most frequent 
meaning.) 

ge Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxxxiv. 255 Grete taxes, costages 
and raunsonnes—whiche charges were importable and to 
chargeable. 1535 Coveroate 2 Sasa. xiii. 25 Let vs not all 
20, lest we be to chargeable vnto the. 1568 Grarton Chren. 
fr 234 Costly and chargeable Uppal 1618 -29 in Rushw. 
Mist, Coll. (1659) 1. App. 15 Vhe lunes and Victualling- 
housesia England are nore chargeble to the Travellers, then 
in other Countreys. 1660 Trial Regic. (1679) 186 That 
[royalty] was a dangerous, chargeable, and useless Office. 
1708 Estcourt Fair Examp. u. i. 20 Oxford is a charge- 
able Place, Sir, there is uo living there withont it {ayoney}. 
1796 Burne Negic. Peace iit. Wks. VIL. 417 They .. furnis 
ber with every chargeable decoration. 


II. Capable of being, or liable to be, charged : 
in various senses and constructions of the verb. 
+5. Liable to be called to account, answerable, 


responsible. Oés. or arch. 

1846 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 199 Y® ministers of the Guyld be 
not chardgeable towardes the cure, 1613 Sir F. Cortixe- 
yon in Ellis Orrg. Lett, 1. 267 III. 209 None to speake with 
them but theyr chargable keepers. 1765 BracksToxe 
Comm. 1. 431 A master is .. chargeable if nny of his family 
casteth any thing out of his house into the strect..to the 
damage of any individual, 1845 Sterukn Laws Eng. Il. 
56 Wniting signed by the party chargeable. 

6. Liable to be charged <with (a fault, etc.). 

1662 StiuincrL, Orig, Sucr. 1. i. § 7 Another thing 
which is chargeable with the very same difficulty in a 
higher degree. 1751 Jonson Aamél. No. 172 p11 Charge: 
atte with all the guilt and folly of their own actions. 18 
Bowen Zogte xiii. 424 The faults with which itis chargeable 

7. Subject to a charge, tax, or posing 

1614 SELDEN Titles [/on. 268 If he then had a Thane.. 
that to the King’s tax..had fiue Hydes of land chargeable. 
1641 Sir T. Trevor in Rushw. //ést. Codd. in. (1692) 1. 343 
That he the said John [ampden..was Chargeable with the 
Money then in question. 1775 Jounson Yar. no Tyr. 29 


: 
wit 


CHARGEABLENESS. 


Chargeable by English taxation. 1817 Lp. Lascritrs in 
Part, Deb, 782 A hill to make lead mines chargeable to the 
Poor Rates. 1845 MseCutrocu Za.ration u. ve (1852) 236 
‘The various duties with whigh it had.. been chargeable. 

8. Liable to be madc a charge or expense (fo 


the parish, etc.). 

1646 Bury Wills (1850) 189 Widowes .. not to be such as 
are or hane bene a charge or chargeable to the said parish 
of Hartest. 1711 Anpison Sect. No. 117 ? 9 When an old 
Woman begins to..grow chargeable to a Parish, she is 
generally turned into a Witch. 1885 Law Xefp, 14 Qneen's 
B. Div. 359 Relief and employment of the chargeable 


[peo Aone : 

9. Capable of being charged as a liability, obli- 
gation, debt, fault, offence, 2for, or a person, etc. 

1684 GaTAKER Disc. Apel. 47 The repair of the Bodie of 
the Church were no way chargable upon the Rector. kes 
Be. Watson Afol. Bible 27x The blunder is not chargeable 
upon Matthew. 1818 Cruise Digest 1. 510 Such debts as 
are chargeable on the inheritance. 1863 W. Puituirs 
Speeches vi, 104 The same faults are chargeable on the 
leaders of all the popular movements in England. 

10. Proper to be charged /o an account. 

1844 If. H. Watson Brit, India 1. m1. ix. 497 The 
halance. .unless this were also chargeable toterritory. 1884 
Siz C. Bowen in Law Refp., 13 Queen's B. Div. 85 The 
question whether extraordinary expenditure after the entry 
..is rightly chargeable to general average. 

Chargeableness. [f. prec. + -xEss.]_ The 
quality or fact of being chargeable: +a. esf. 
Burdensomeness, costliness, expense (o4s.). _b. The 


fact that a thing is accountable, accountability. 

1647 Br. Hatt Kem. Wis. (1660) 6 If the chargeablencss 
of that course were the hinderance. 1674 Stavecey Kom. 
Torseleech (1769) 203 The chargeableness and expensiveness 
of popery. 1682 2nd Plea Nonconformists 29 No respect to 
his Gray Hairs, [or] the chargeableness of a diseased Body. 

x T. Have] Acc. New Juvent. 11 Proving the charge- 
ableness of this evil on Lead-sheathing. 

+Chargeably, adv. Obs. [£ CHaRGEABLE + 
-L¥2%,] Ina chargeable way (in various senses). 

1534 Act 26 Hen. VITT, c. 3 § 13 Summes..wherwith the 
benefices..chargeably hy this act, shal be sette, taxed, and 
charged. 160 Daus tr. Séeidane’s Comm, 236 b, We hane 
ayded you chargenblye against the French kyng and the 
Turk. 1671 Ascnam Scholem. un, (Arb, 133 Not chargeablie 
bought by him but liberallie geuen. 1682 J. Tavtor Wis. 
ut. 31 [Flower beds] circular, triangular, guadeanealsys or- 
bicular, oval, and every way curiously and chargeably con- 
ceited. 

+ Cha-rgeand, a. Ods. [sce -AnD.] = next. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 458 That surcharge to chargeand 
wass, 

+Chargeant, «. Os. Also 4-5 charge- 
aunt(e. (a. F. chargeant charging; see -ant!, 2.] 


1. Burdensome, onerous. 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1604 Of bat chargeaunt cece bat 
were chef huntes. 1402 Pol. Poems (1859) I. 106 And if 
freris ben combrouse, preestis ben wel more ; or ellis telle. . 
Whi the toon is chargeaunt more than the tother. c1440 
Promp. Parv, 69 Charyawnt, onerosus, 1440 J. Sitircey 
Dethe K. James (2818) 7 Imposicions upon his people, 
gretter and morc chargeant then ever. 

2. Cookery. ? Thick. 

1428 Cookery Bk. liv. (Harl. MS. 279) Make it charge- 
aunt, and coloure it wyth safroun, /ézd. 21 Late it boyle 
wyl tille it be as chargeaunt as it may. ¢1440 Dounce 
MS, 55 fol. 67 b, Loke that be natt so chargeant butt att a 
man may powre it out of the bolle. @ 1300 Noble Bh. Cookery 
(Napier 1882) 90 When it boilithe let it not be chargant, 

Chargeant (t{asdzint), sd. [see prec.] One 
wbo has a charge upon an cstate ; = CHARGEE. 

1887 Scott. Leader 14 Sept. 4 Attempts to defraud the mort- 
gagees and family chargeants on their estates. . 

+Chargeantly, adv. Ods. [f. prec. adj. + 
-LY2]. Cookery. ? Thickly. 

¢1425 Cookery Bk. cxiv. (Harl. MS. 279) Draw hem 
thorw a straynoure also chargeauntly as thou my3th, 

Charged (t{ardzd), f7/. a. [f. CHarcE v.] 

1, Loaded, laden, burdened, filled, etc. ; see the 
verb. Now esf.=‘ Charged with electricity’. 

ex325 E. E. Addit. P. B. 1295 Wyth charged chariotes pe 
cheftayne he fyndefz]. ¢1480 Aferlin 84 The lady is lette 
charged with childe. 1g88 T. Detany Xoxd. Bali, (1887) V1. 
385 With charged Cannons, they laide about them then, 
1677 Moxon Meck. Ever. (1703) 159 A piece of Timber over 
charg’d for its Bearing. @ 1716 Brackatt Wks. (1723) I. 82 
Going to let off a charg’d Pistol at his Breast. 1762-9 Fai.- 
coneR Shipwr. 1. 66% Round the charged bowl the sailors 
formating. ¢1790 Imison Sch. Arts 1. 35 Connecting one 
of the wires with the outside of a charged jar. 1881 Max- 
wELL Electr. & Magn. 1. 45 Methods of insulating charged 
conductors, 

b. Painting. See CHARGE v. 9 b. 

1784 J. Barry Lect. Art iii, (1848) 13: His women in 
general are either charged and heavy .. or dry and petite. 
léid, 134 The heavy charged style at the Farnesina. 

+2. Naut. In High-charged: sec CARGUED, 

a 1642 Sin W. Monson Naval Tracts ui. (1704) 357/1 Two 
manner of built ships: the one with a flush deck. .the other 
lofty and high charged, with a half-deck, forecastle, and 
copperidge-heads. 

Chargee (t/aidzz°). [f. Cancer v. or sd, + -FE; 
on analogy of mortgagee.) The holder of a charge 
upon property, or of a security over a contract. 

1884 Law Rep, 26 Chanc. Div. 625 The chargees .. were 
entitled to a charge on go per cent. of the moneys payable 
under the contract, 1886 Law Zimes LXXX, 166/1 The.. 
chargee intended to protect himself by a policy of insurance 
against the infants both dying under twenty-one. 

+ Cha'rgeful, a. Ods. [f. Caror sd. +-FUL.] 

1. Onerous, burdensome ; expensive, costly. 
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¢1g2g Fritu Autith. (1829) 303 Christ came to seck the 
poor and comfort them; he was not chargeful unto them. 
1548 Unait, etc. Erasu. Jar. Acts 3b, That ye may be 
hable to susteyne so chargefull an entrepryse. 1590 Suaks. 
Com. Err iw. i. 29 Chargefull fashion. 1898 Srexser I/ks. 
(Grosart) 1. 553 Less chargefull is the grosse accompte. 

2. Full of responsibility, responsible, grave. 

1853 Bate Mocacyon in tari. Misc. (Malh.) 1. 342 Faith- 
ful, studiouse, and diligent in that so chargefull a function. 
r611 Speen /fist. Gt. Brit.1x. ix. (1632) 600 So chargefnll 
an enterprize. 

Cha‘rge-house. 

+1. A house for the charge of youth ; 2 (board- 
ing-) school. Odés. 

188 Suaks, LZ. LZ. LZ. v. i, 87 Do yon not educate youth 
at the Charg-house on the top of the Monataine ? 

2. A bonse or building in which cartridges are 
charged and made up. 

Chargeless .t{asdzlés), a. 
-LESS.] 

+1. Free from charge or cost, inexpensive. Ods. 

1g99 ‘I’. Mlouret] Siddvwormes 71 How easie and charge- 
lesse a thing it is to kcepe silkworms. 1614 Dr. Hai. 
Recoll. Treat, 1034 Worldings.. which could be content to 
do God chargelesse service. x69" T. Hface] slee. New In- 
vent. 25 So certain, speedy and chargeless an_Expedient. 
xgoa C. Mature Magn. Chr, vin. iii. (1852) 521 The ministers 
have, at their own united expences, employed minister to 
make a chargcless tender of preaching among them. 

2. Withont a (clerical or pastoral) charge. 

1839 CartyLe Chartism x. 185 Briefless lawyers, charge- 
less clergy. 1886 Chicage Advance 21 Oct. 665 Ivery 
pastorless church and chargeless pastor. 

3. Not loaded. (vare.) 

188: Mars. H. Hunt Chihdy. Ferns. 80 In his hand he held 
his father’s chargeless istol. 

Chargeling (t{a-1dglin). rare. [f Cnarcr sé, 
+-LinG.J A young charge. (a¢/ri/, in quot.) 

1859 G. Mernoitu AX. Serered 1. xv. 217 At this period 
Jesuits stamp the future of their chargeling flocks. 

Chargeour,e, obs. form of CHARGER. 

+Cha‘rgeous, z. O/s. Forms: 4charjous ¢, 
chargeuse, chargous, 4-6 chargeous, 6 char- 
gious. [a. AF. chargeots, «fous =OF. chargeus— 
Rom, type *cargoso, f. carga charge: sce -os.] 

1. Of the nature of a load; onerous, heavy. 

1382 Wreur /'rov. xxvii. 3 Ieuy is the ston, and charious 
is the grauel. f 

2. Burdensome ; expensive, costly ; troublesome. 

138. Wyeur Sed. Wks. 111. 346 Alle bes olde ordris, ben 
chargious to be Chirche. 1382 — 2 Cor. xi. g Whenne | 
was anentis 30u, and nedide, I was chargeous to no man. 
1386 Cuaucer Meld. » 277 (Marl. MS. Ful chargeous 
[z *. chargeaunt, -geant] and ful anoyous for to hiere. 1540 
Enyor Jmage Gow. (1556) 113 In daliaunce and bankettynge 
..and other chargious solasyng. a 1863 Bate Sef. Wks. 
(1849) 105 MMe (St. Paul] was not chargeous unto them, 

Charger! (tfa-1dgzaz). Forms: 4,5 chargeour(e, 
5 charyowre, charyooure, charioure, chargi- 
our, chargour, chargerc, 5- charger. [ME. 
chargeour may represent an AF. chargcour, that 
which loads; or it may be ad. OF. *chargeorr, 
on L, type *carricatéréum, utensil for loading.] 

1. A large plate or flat disb for carrying a large 
joint of meat ; a platter. 

c13083 Leg. Rood (1871) 136, I was pat cheef chargeour, 
I bar flesch for folkes feste. ?a1400 Morte Arth. 185 
Grett swannes fulle swythe in silveryne chargeours. ¢ 1420 


(f Cuance sé. + 


Liber Cocorum (1862) 21 Lay pe hare in charioure. 1422 
FE. E. Wills (1882) 49, Ij chargours of seluer. 1g00 Ortnus 


Voc. in Promp, Parv. 70 Lanx, latus discus, a charger. 
112 Act 4 Hen. VIL, c 7 § 7 Workmanship of Tin 
or Pewter ..in Platters, Chargers, Dishes, Saucers. 1835 
Covernate 1 Aings vii. 50 Flat peces, charges, basens, 
spones, and censours of pure golde. r6r1 Binte Afa/¢. 
xiv. 8 Giuc me heere lohn Baptists head in a charger 
[Wye disch, Tinpate and Genew, platter, Khem, dish; 
cf. Mark vi. 25 Wye. disch, Tinpate, Genev., and 1611 
charger, R/tew. platter]. 1641 Mu.ton Animado, Wks. 1738 
1. x02 Why do not those goodly Flanks and Briskets march 
up in your stately chargers? 1727 Brapiey Fam. Dict. s.v. 
Bee, Placing a large Pewter Charger or Platter, under the 
Cluster of Bees, 1848 Macaucay /fist. Aug. 1. 113 Silver 
chargers and christening bowls. 

2. a. 2A large soup-plate or vessel for liquids. 
b. A large flat vessel for the wort in brewing. 


te. See quot. 1496. 

31496 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. 1, 293 Item for ij dowbill 
platis of quhit ime to be gun chargeouris. 1766 Axftig. in 
Pali a Reg. (1766) 17/1 A charger full of wine, which he 
holds with both his hands, 1816 Scotr O/d A/ort. viii, An 
immense charger of broth. 1880 Act 43 § 44 Vict. c. 24 
§ 25 Fermenting backs and wash chargers. 

Charger’. (£CuancEs.+-Er!: cf. F.chargeur.] 

+1. One who loads. Oés. 


1483 Cath. Angl. 59 A Chargere, onerator, sarcinator, 

+2. One who makes a charge, an accuscr. Oéds. 

1813-785 Dinrn. Occurr. (1833) 18 In presence of the .. 
chargeris, viz. bischopis, preistis, blak freris and grey. 1700 
in Col. Rec. Penu. 1. 602 Hee desired y* charge might be 
exhibited agt him in writing under y¢ charger’s hand. 

3. Se. Law, One in whose favour a decree sus- 


pended is pronounced, 
1947 Act 20 Geo. II, c 50 § 13 No Superior shall be 
obliged to give Obedience to such Charge, unless the 
Charger at the same ‘l'ime shall pay or tender to him such 
Fees or Casualties. 1754 Ersuine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 
82 A charger, who .. wants dispatch, may .. apply to the 
urt. 
4. One who has a charge on an estate or revenue. 


CHARINESS. 


1869 Act 32 § 33 Vict. c. 116 $5 The charger shall .. pay 
or tender to such superior such duties or casualties as he is 
by law entitled to receive. 1887 Pall Mall G. 14 Oct. 6/2 
As long as he remained a charger on the estate. 

5. A horse ridden in charging the enemy; that 
ridden by an officer in the field or in action. 

(1712 Morimux Don Quix. LV. 1248 [The Knight of the 
White Moon) presently mounted his Charging-Horse, and 
leaving the City that very Day, posted homewards. 
(Some later edd. have charger.) 1762 Smot.ett Ser 
Lancel. Greaves \, viii, ‘What elegant charger who ex- 
celled him as much..as his rider Timothy was outshone 
by his..master. 1788 Grenon Decd. § 7. (1846) VI. 25 The 
chargers saddled .. were embarked in the flat palanders; 
and the knights stood by the side of their horses. 1801 
Camesece /ohkentinden iil, Furious every charger neighed. 
1808 Scotr Marm., v. xii, ‘They reached the hall-door and 
the charger stood near. 1818 “oop, Charger, the horse of 
a military officer; ‘a charging horse’, 18977 Ficdd Herc. 
Infantry 413 Vhe embarkation of the Officers’ chargers. 

6. An appliance for charging. 

arzir AMitit. § Sea Dict,(ed. 4) Chargers ave cither Banda- 
leers or Flasks that contain the Powder. 1874 Kniaut Dict. 
Jech., Charge, a device for dropping into the bore of a 
fowling-piece from a shot-belt or ponch a gaged quantity of 
shot. 1881 Raymosxp Affning Gloss., Charger \Cornw.), atl 
implement for charging hortvontal bore-holes for blasting. 

Chargeuse, variant of Cuarcrous. Oés. 

Charging (Uaidziy’, 74/7. sé. The action of 
the verb CHARGE, in various senses. 

1568 Grarion Chron, Lb. 247 Charging and lading of Wagz- 
guns. 1570 let 13 His. c. 20 § t All Chargings of such 
Kenefices. with any Pension. ¢ 1610 Rateicu Let, Prince 
Wales in Rem, 1868) exlv, The high charging of ships .. 
Lrings many ill qualitics, a 1642 Six W. Monson .Vava/ 
fracts (1704) 344/1 They [the guns) are easier in Charg- 
ing. 1748 Fraxkun Zctf. Wks. 1840 V. 198 We are of 
opinion, that there is really no more electrical fire in the 
phial after what is called its charging, than Lefore, nor less 
after its discharging. 1784 J. Barry Lect. -frt vi.( 1848) 223 
A greater degree of pastosity, or charging of colour, on those 
parts. 1885 Pad! Madi (. an. ro, “Whe car..can be am 
for two hours with one charging of the accumulators. 1887 
fbid, 14 Nov. 3/2 The wild charging goes on, 

Comb, + Chargiug-horse = CHARGER §, q.v. 

1698 Lutrenta Brtef Kel. 11837 111. 307, 15 charging horses 
embarqued at Deptford. 1712-1818 in CWARGER 5. 

Charging, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG *.] 

1. That charges ; in varions senses of the verb. 

1576 A. Watt slec, Quarrel (1815) 21 The Mayor, with 
charging wordes, commaunded him. 1886 Daily News 
8 Sept. 6/1 ‘The 3-cell battery givesa light equal to 25 candles 
immediately after removal from the charging source. 

2. Charging-order s an order from a jndge bind- 
ing the stocks or funds of a judgement debtor with 
the judgement debt. 

1881 Vives 14 Apr. 10/4 That instead of a conveyance ant 
mortgage, there should be substituted a simple charging- 
order, which should be free of stamp duty. 

Chargiour, -gour, obs. ff. Cancer. 

Chargious, -gous, var. of CHARGEOUS. Obs. 

+ Charientism. 0O¢s. (ad. 1. charientismus, 

a. Gr. xapteytiopes gracefuiness of style, expression 
of an unpleasant thing in an agreeable manner ; cf. 
F. chartentisme.] (See quots.) 
_ Lrg89 Puttunnam Lng, Hoeste (Arb. 201 The Greeks call 
it charientisinus.} 1709 Brit, ci pollo IV. No. 19. 1/1 A Chari- 
entism is that Species of an Irony, which couches a Dis- 
agreeable Sense under Agreeable Expressions. 

Charily (t{é-rili), a/v. Forms: 6 charely, 
-lye, charilie, -lye, charyly, 6- charily. _ [f. 
Cuary+-L¥2.] In a chary manner; carefully ; 
cautiously ; warily, circeumspectly ; with preserving 
or saving care ; sparingly. 

1579 Tomson Calpin's Serm. Tim, 1001/1 Let vs beware wee 
alwayes walke charily. 1882 Breton Coniparisonin [Teliconia 
(1815) 1. 118 Socharyly keep a faithfull friend. 1583 Stanv- 
uurRst 4eneis ui. (Arb.)72 This Polydor..Too King Treicins 
was sent, to be charclye noozcld. 1601 Houtaxp Pliny 
11. 603 Many broken pieces of one cup which he caused to 
be gathered together full charily. 1640 Brome Sfaragus 
Gard. Ww. vi. Wks. 1873 IIL, 188 Set mee charily in my sickly 
chaire. 1692 tr. Sad/ust 126 Thy life was robb’d untimely... 
by him whom it behov’d most charily to have preserv'd it. 
1799 Soutuny Lug. Kelogues vii, There’s not a testy Squire 
preserves his game More charily than I. A/od, One must 
walk charily there, A man who gives charily to any bene- 
volent object. aie 

Chariness (tfé-rin¢s). [f- CHary + -NESS.] 

1. The quality of being chary; caution; scru- 
pulons care; heedfuiness, circumspectuess; sparing- 


ness. 

1571 Gotpine Calvin on Ps, lix. 6 Hee commendeth, .his 
peculiar charines which hee beareth towards his children. 
wsg2 GREENE Disfut. 28 Nor doo their chatinesse for a 
moneth, warrant their chastitie for ever. a1600 Hooker 
Serm. Faith in Ecet. Pol. (1617) 91 It behoueth vs with so 
much the greater charincsse to wade through it, taking 
special heed both what we, build, and whereon we build. 
1681 MANTON Sermt. Ps, cxix. 2 Wks. VI. 19 Keeping the 
word relates to our chariness and tenderness of it, when we 
are as chary of the word as a man would be of a precious 
jewel. 1849 Ronertson Serw. Ser. 1. iii. There was no 
fastidious over-refined chariness in the use of that name. 

+2. Once’s carefulness of anything, carefully pre- 


served state, scrupulous integrity. Ods. 

1598 Snaxs. Afervy H/. u. i. 102, I wil consent to act any 
villany against him, that may not sully the charinessc of our 
honesty. 1794 Gopwin Cal. Williams 250 To preserve, 
however, the chariness of their reputation. 

Charing, vt. s6.: sce CHARE v.! 5. 


CHARIOT. 


Chariot \tfreriet). Forms: 4-5 charyot. (4 
schariot), 4-6 chariotte, 5 chariett(e, (schary- 
ette), charyett, charyott, chariet, chareot, 6 
charryet, 7 charriot, 4- chariot. [a. OF. chariot 
(13th c. in Littré), augm. of char Car. Since the 
17th. chariot has also taken the place of CHARET, 
the two having been confnsed in English, though 
in F. chariot and charrette arc quite distinct, the 
former being generally 4-wheeled, the latter 2- 
wheeled ; cf. Littré’s 13th c. quot.: 

Hallage pour cheriot quatre sols, pour charele deux.] 

1. A wheeled vehicle, coach, or conveyance, 

+a. A vehicle for the conveyance of goods ; a 
cart or wagon. Obs, ; 

1325 E. E. Allit, P. B. 1295 Wyth charged charioles be 
cheftayne he findez. ¢1380 Sir Ferm, 4201 To charyoles 
pey drowen pe grete bales. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. 
it, v. (1495) 32 In a charyot is moche lhynge caryed at ones. 
1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxli. 271 Other Iewelles as many 


as viii charyettes my3t carye. 1568 Grarton Chron, U1. 426, 
x. or xii, Chariois Jaden with victuall and Artillery. 1693 


Mem, Count Teckely we 59 ‘fhe Regiment of Dragoons of | 


Buquoi, which convey'’d 200 Chariots of Provisions. 

b. A stately vchicle for the conveyance of per- 
sons; a triumphal car, a car of state, or a carriage 
for private use. Now chiefly foes, and applied fg. 
to the car in which the sun, moon, night, etc., are 


represented as pursuing thcir conrse. 

¢.1374 CHavcer Bocth. u. iv. 39 Whan phebus be sonne by- 
gynnep to spreden his clereness with rosene charicttes. 138 . 
Wryeiir I’£s, (1880) 330 Hf iche lord of ynglond and his 
wiif haden twoscharioti> lo lede hem, 1387 Trevisa /figden 
(Rolls) II. 342 Pe firste pat brou3te chariot (guadrigam) in 
lo Grees. 1483 Caxtow Cato Bj, Beyng wythin hys charyot 
of worshyp. 1601 SHAKS. Fal. C. 1.1.48 And when you saw 
his Chariot hut appeare, Haue you not made an Vniuersall 
1952 Heme £ss.4 Treat, (1777) 1.90 Nero had the 
same vanity in driving a charion. 1827 Po..oK Course 
7. vi, Chariot reined hy awkward charioteer, 1883 Li.ovp 
Ebb & F7. 11, 279 Like the sun's chariot at mid-day. 

e. A ear or vehicle nsed in ancient warfare. 

1581 Marseck kL, of Votes 163 A Chariot was a certeine 
Engine of warre, made with long and sharpe pikes of pone 
sel in the forefronl. 1681 Brace /’s. xlvi. g He burneth rhe 
chariot in the fire. 1675 Horses //omer 62 Idomencus slew 
Phrestus with a thrust, As up into his charriot he went. 
1839 Tiurtiwatt Greece V1. 221 The operations of the 
chariots did not extend much farther on this side. 1860 
Pusey Miu. Proph. 384 Assyrian sculptures attest how 
greatly their pride lay in lheir chariots. 

d. spec. Applied in 18the. toa light four- whecled 
carriage with only back seats, and differing from 
the post-chaise in having a coach-hox. Charéot- 


and-four + one drawn by four horses. 

1661 Prpyvs Diary 29 May, We lad great sport to try who 
should drive fastest, Sir W, Butten’s coach, or Sir W. Penn's 
chariot, they having four, and we two horses. 1673 Lo. 
Potwarti in Lauderd. Papers 4885) UI. xli. 69 A hand. 
some chariot will doe well anuffe, but nou I 1hink on it wee 
will be for the most part Ihree togilher, and by any means 
acoach must be golt. 1716-8 Lapy M.W. Montacve Lett, 
[. xxxi. 108, Fwent..the ollier day all round the lown in an 
open gilt chariot. 1794 W. FEetton Carriages (1801) 1. 8 
There is no Carriage looks better 1han a genteel Chariol. 
bid V1. 51. 1833 Act 34 4 WU. LV, c. 46 § 113 To license 
.. hackney coaches, landaus, chariols, or other carriages 
for hire, 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxx, He migh1 have 
been rolling at thal moment in his chariot-and-four, 

+2 f& Vehicle. Ods. 

1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. u. 151 There is a pipe 
that passeth from the middle ventricle 10 1he last, which is 
as it were lhe chariot of the spirite, to passe from one lo 
another. 1605 Timmr Quersit. ui, 144 Consider of the blood 
. how in the saine the whaye is as a chariot or mediator. 
1678 Cupworti /ntel/, Syst, 791 These Philosophers gener- 
ally conceived the Humane Soul..to have had a Lucid 
and Etherial Body. .2s 1s Chariot or Vehicle. 

+ 3. The asterism of the Wain or Plough, form- 
ing part of the Great Bear; also some asterism 


near the Sonth Pole. Ods. 

rggg Epex Decades Wt", nd, (Arb,) 218 When the starres 
whiche nre cauled the wardens of lhe north starre are vnder 
the chariotle. /dsd. 280 We saw also syxe cleare bryght 
and greal starres verye lowe aboue lhe sea.. We iudged 
them to bee the chariolte or pes ts of the south, 

4, IWatchmaking. ncylindcr wntches, « small 
plnte for the bearing of the foot-pivot of the 


cylinder, 

1884 F. Britten Watch & Clockm. 50 Slight alterations in 
the inlerseclion of the cylinder and escape wheel are made 
by shifling the chariot. 

5. Conib., chiefly attrib. as chariot-course, -driver 
(ing), -horse, -match, -fole, -race, -racer (-ing), 
-service, shape, -shell, -stde, -tway, -wheel; chartot- 
breaking, -like, adjs,; chariot-man, a driver of a 
chariot; chariot-service, the management of war 


chariots. 

a181r R. Cumpercanp tr. Clouds in 'T. Mitchell A ristopa. 
(1822) II. 136 Hard-hearted, *chariot-breaking fates! 1832 
G. Downes Lett, Cont, Conntries 1. 409 Circus of Cara: 
calla .. is a very well-preserved specimen of the ancient- 
*chariot-course. 1769 Goinsm. //ist. Rome (1786) I. 224 
“Chariot-driving was his favourite pursuit. 1610 HoLtann 
Camden's Brit. 29 The *chariot-guiders in lhe meane 
time depart a little out of the medly. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De PLR xvun, xii. (1495) 802 *Charyolte horse were ordeyned 
and halowed 1o the sonne, 1685 H. More ///ustration Bo 
This is a* Chariot-like Throne, as thal a Throne-like Chariot. 
1725-8 Youxa Sat. i. 124 (Jod.) *Chariol-like, I kindle as I 
run. 1597 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 175 A “Chariote 


shout? 


| 
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man ought ralher to knowe howe to guide his Carte in 
driuing, than lo drawe it himselfe. 1611 Bistr 2 A/acc. ix. 
4. 1647 R. Starviton Javenal 12 Having spenl all the 
estate..in horse-races and *chariot-matches. ¢1720 Prior 
flies, A ny upon the *chariol pole, 1769 Gotpsm. //rst. 
Rome (1786) Il. 224 He never missed the circus, when 
“chariot-races were to be exhihited there. 1839 THtRLWALL 
Greece 1. 425 Having gained a victory in the Olympic 
chariot-race. 1696 Creecu Afanilius i. 2 (Jod.) *Chariot- 
raeer, 1647 N, Bacon //ist. Disc.i. 2 Where ihe people 
-. had obtained such exquisite perfection in *Chariol- 
service, 1895 B. Tavior Faust un. iii, In Venus’ ‘chrriol- 
shell, with hues of morn, Comes Galalea. 1751 SMot- 
Lett Per, Pre.(1779) UL. Ixxxi. 231 A inan riding by the 
“chariot-side. 1870 Bryant //ad 1. vit. 228 An ample 
“chariot-way. 1601 SHAKs. Ful. C. 1. i. 399 What Tributaries 
follow him 10 Rome, To grace in Captive bonds his ’ Chariot 
Wheeles? 1860 Pusey Afin. Proph, 386 The chariot-wheels 
quiver in the rapid onset. 

Chariot (tferiet,, 7. [f. prec. sb.: OF, had 
chareter in same senscs.] 

1. frans. To carry or convey in a chariot: also 
Hence Charrioted f//. a. 

a 169 R. Lovepay Left. (1663) 48 Our thoughts are char- 
riotted .. to the furthest parts of the world. 1671 Muito 
Samson 27 As ina fiery colunm charioting His god-like 
Presence. 1791 Cowper Odyss, xvi. 596 Brigh1-charioted 
Aurora. 1819 SHetiey Ode West Wind, O thou Who 
chariotest to their dark wintry bed The winged seeds. 
1864 Trexxvson Soadicea 3 Standing loftily charioted. 

2. intr. or absol. To drive or ride in a chariot. 

1627 Fectiuam Resolves i. xlviii. Wks. (1677) 76 The Golden 
Sun Chariots thorow the rounding Sky. 1821 Keats Lamia 
217 Charioling foremost in the enviousrace. 1845-6 TreNxcu 
LIuls. Lect. vi. (ed. 3) 246 The charioteer charioting, and not 
dragged in the dust and mire at the heels of his horses, 

Chariotee tferriot7). [f. Cuarior sé] A 
light pleasure chariot, with four wheels and two 
seats, covered by a ealash-top. 

1864 in WeEBsTER, . 

Charioteer (t{x:ridties , 56. Forms: 4 chari- 
etere, charyeter, chariatour, 5 charyetter, 7 
charioter, 7- charioteer. [app. a mixed form 
f. OF, chartoteur, and OF. charetier (whence 
CHARETER’.) ‘The driver of a chariot or car. 

¢1340 Cursor Al, 21287 (Trin.) Pe charietere {z.7. carter] is 
ihesu crist. 1382 Wveur 1 Avmgs xxii. 34 And he seide to 
hys charyeler, Turn thin hond. 1387 Trevisa //igden 
(Rolls: IV. 383 The chariatour herde pat. 16a1 G. Sanpys 
Onid's Met, 1. (1626) 29 With hands that cannot erre Hurls 
lightning al the audacious Charioter. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
vi. 390 On a heap Chariot and charioteer lay overturned. 
1859 Lewin Jnvas. Brit, 45 Vhe horsemen and charioleers 
of the Britors.. poured such a shower of javelins upon the 
Roman galleys. 

Charioteer, v. Also 9g -ier. [f. prec. sh.] 

1. #utr. To act as charioteer ; 10 guide or manage 
a chariot or car; to drive. 

1802 Soutnry Ole Astronomy (D.), To charioteer wilh 
wings on high, And to rein-in lhe ‘Tempests of the sky. 
1812 yrow CA. far. App. Wks. (1846) 761/1 Whom I saw 
chariotcering over Ihe French flag. 

2. trans. To drive (a chariot or vehicle). 

1883 Leisure Ifour 145/1, 1 charioteered one pf these 
(buggies). 1883 Ga. HWords 205 He compared [1hem] to.. 
Phlegethon charioteering the sun. ‘ 

3. frans. To drive a person) ina chariot. Hence 
Cha:rioteered f//. a. 

1849 (W. M. Cac.) Reverderations u. 96 Chariotiered, as 
in an ocean car. 1862 Sir R. Curistison Leé. in Life H. 
xi, 301, I shall always remember his charioleering me 
through Ihe finest pari of his property. 

Charioteering (tfaeridtiorin’, zvhl. sb. The 
driving or management of a chariot. 

1862 Mertvare Nom. Ff, (1865) VI. xivii, 29 Chariot. 
cering began to lake the place of n state institution. 1882 
19th Cent, No, 69. 738 The scene of his former charioleering. 

Charioteership. Performance asa charioteer, 

1836 Lanoor Perici. 4 Asp. Wks, (1846) II. 370 The brave 
«. men whom he celebrates for charioleership. 187: A the- 
meu 22 ee 115 [Such] charioteership .. could only have 
been displayed on turf, or sand. 

Chariotry (tferistri). ff CHARIOT 54, + -RY. 
(There may have been a Fr. charioterte, in sense 1; 
with sense 2 cf. cavalry, camelry, ctc.)] 

+1. The art of driving a chariot. Obs. rare—!. 

1686-7 Auprey Rem, Gentilisme (1881) 120 Chariotry is 
one of lhe antiquated Modes of Chivalry. 

2. The collective name for soldicrs who fought 
from chariots. Cf. cavalry, infantry. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 260 Deep ruts. .indenited. .by 
the wheels of Fingal’s charioiry. 187: F. C. Coox in 
Speaker's Comm, eck. vy. 28 1. 309/2 The entire loss of the 
chariotry and cavalry. /did, 463/2 Israel had no chariotry. 

Chariour‘(e, -Jour, obs. ff. CHARGER !. 

Charious(/e, -jous, var. of CHARGKOUS a. Obs. 

Charish, -isshe, obs. ff. CHERISH. 

+Charishness. Oés. rave. [Implies an adj. 
Charish f. Cuarya@.+-1sn!.] Carefulness, 

1687 Gotpixe De Mornay xi, 153 Thou seest..in beasles, 
a charishnesse to bring up their yong .. and in all folkes a 
regard 1o the maintenance of the things which they hane 
either made or manured. 

Charism (keriz’m). 7%eo/. Pl. -a/a and -s. 
[a. Gr. xépiopa P/. -ara, (esp. in N. T.) favour given, 
gift of grace, f. xapi{-ec8a: to show favour, f. xapis 
grace, favour.] <A free gift or favour specially 
youchsafed by God; a gracc, a talent. 

1641 Br. Mountacu Aets §& Alon. (1642) 217 The Charis. 


CHARITABLENESS. 


mnala of grace. 1644 Butwer Chiro/, 149 Is used in the 
conveyance of that CHarisme or miraculous gift of healing. 
1852 Convaeare & Hi. St. Pan? I. xiii, (1862) 402 The gift 


’ of prophecy wns thal charism which enabled its possessors 


| 


lo uller, with the authorily of inspiration, divine strains of 
warming. 1862 Cotenso in Evangel. Christendom Oct. 
475 He [St. Paul] speaks, indeed, of various charisms or 
graces, 1876 M. Davirs Unorth. Lond, 322 The charismaia 
of the early Church. : 

Charismatic (kerizme'tik), a. [f. xapiopar- 
(see prec.) +-1e.] Of or pertaining to a charism. 

1882-3 Scuarr Relig. Eneycl. 1. 873 Church offices are.. 
impossible withoul charismatic endowmenl. 1885 tr. Pffeid: 
erer’s Infl. Apost. Paul vi, 248 The Pauline spiril of evan- 
gelical freedom and individual charismatic enlightenment. 

+Charister. Olds. [a. F. charistére, ad. Gr. 
Xapiorijpiov thanksgiving.) A thank-offering; a 
song of thanksgiving. 

1708 Mottevx Rabelass y. iv, Singing some plaisant 
Verses and Charisters. — 

Charisticary (karistikiri), [f. Gr. xapiorex-ds 
bonnteous, freely given +-aRY.] 

1727-51 CuamBers Cycl., Charisticary, Commendatary, 
or Donatary, a person to whom is given the enjoyment of 
the revenues of a monaslery, hospilal, or benefice. The 
charisticaries among the Greeks. enjoyed all the revenues 
of hospitals and monasteries, withoul giving an account 
thereof to any person, 1880 Lidr, Univ. Anowl, WI. 692 
Charisticaries, officers (in Greek ecclesiastical history). 

Charitable (tferitah’l), 2. Also 4-3 chara- 
table, 5-6 cherytable, 6 charytable. [a. OF. 
charitable, cheritable (13th c. in Littré), f. chardté; 
see -ABLE, and cf. the later vert/abie, equitable. 
It. has cariatevole ; there was no L. cdritabilis.] 

t 1. Showing Christian charity or the love of God 
and man. Oés. 

1340 Ayend, 145 And charilable, louiinde and louerede, uor 
hi dep man parfitliche louie his nixle ase him-zelue. 1375 
Wryetir Comm. Luke Prol. (MS, Bodl. 143) The meke and 
pore and charilable lyuyng of Crist. 1494 Faspvan vi. 
clxxxv. 184 Fyll lo fastynge and prayer, and conlynued 
therin by a certayne of tyme wilh parfyte and cherylable 
devocyon. 1547-64 RBauipwin Aor. Philos. (Palfr.) ro0a, 
The true lover of god (which is Prapcuy vie charitable per- 
sone) is under no rule; but he is lord above all lawes. 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang. T.w, 189 See wheiher is more 
pacifique and charilahle, and hy consequen! whether is the 
more Euangelicall, 4 4 

+2. Tender-hearted; loving, kindly; well-dis- 
posed ; benevolent. Oés. 

¢ 1386 Cnavcer Pro/. 143 Sche was so charitable and so 
pitous, Sche wolde weepe if 1hat sche sawe a mous Caught 
in atrappe, if it were deed or hledde, 1g09 Fisner Fun. 
Serm, Ctess Richmonde (1708) 22 Consyderynge her 
gracyous and charytable mynde. 579 Wotsev in Four C. 
Eng. Lett. 10 V1 wold please yow of your cherytable good- 
nes, 1634 W. Woop New Eng. Prosp. (1865) Ded. Note, 
The kind accepiance of your charitable hands. 4 

3. Full of active charity to others; esp. liberal 


in almsgiving to the poor. 

taxqoo Chester PI. 1. (1843) 213 With your charatable 
almeés the poore man to conte. 1509 Fisuer Fn, Serm. 
Ctess Richmonde (1708) 14 Martha is magnifyed for her 
godly hospytalyte an halytanie dealynge to her neybours. 
1§26 Miler, Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 197 b, And buylde vpon 
uhy fayth hy charytahle werkes. ‘1602 Act 43 lis. c.4 
Which lands, tenements, etc... haue nol beene imployed ac- 
conde to the charitable intent of the giuers and founders 
thereof. 1608 }orksh, 7vag. 1. ix. 215, I though! it the 
charitablest deed I could do. x64g5 Futter Good Th. in 
Bad T, (1841) 36 He was more charitable to relieve others, 
1832 Ht. Martineau /relandiii. 51 The burden of relieving 
disiress will no longer fall wholly upon the charitable, 

4. Connccted with or devoted to a recognized 
object of charity, esf. as defined in the various 


statutes on the subject; of the nature of n charity. 

1597 Hooxer Fce?. Pol. v. Ixxix. §.1_1f we convert some 
«.portion..to charitable uses, 1655 Furter CA. fist. 1x. 
187 The firsl Prolestant, who erected a charitable House of 
that nalure, argi1 Ken Prepar. Poel. Wks. 1721 IV. 102 
Each Grain of Charitable Gold, Is in the Book of Life en- 
roll'd. 1788 J. Powett Devises (1827) H. 15 The great 
slatute of charitable uses is s1. 43 El.c.4. 1823 Lama Eva 
(1860) 78 The old monastic institutions and _charitahle 
orders, 7, Lp. St. Leonarps Handy Bk. Prop, Lat 
xxii, 174 The slalutes for the better adminisiration nf 
Charitable Trusts 1872 I, Peacock Wadbel Heron 1. ix. 160 
To nid some charitable object. 

5. Inclined to think no evil of others, to put the 
most favourable construction on their actions, etc. 

@1626 Bacow (J.) By a charitable construclion it may 
heasermon. 1639 Futter //oly Har u. v. (1647) 50 We will 
be more charilable then those that say that the Patriarch... 
did bewitch and bemad Godfrey. 1710 Patmer Proverés 151 
Such a provoking impudence, that the charitablest people 
in the world can’t help reflecting upon is. 1838 Lytton 
Alice 46 Few men are charitable who remember noi that 
they have sinned. 1846 J. FE. Rytanp in Life § Corr, 7. 
Foster (1846) IL. 2 Allowed the charitable hope. 

6. Comé., as chartiable. minded. 

1668 Cnitp Dise. Trade (1694) 104 Charitahle-minded men 
will know certainly where 1o dispose of their charily. 

Charitableness. [f. prec.+-NESS.] The 
quality of being charitahle. 

1447 Bokenniam Seynéys (1835) 24 (St. Margare1) Fully re- 
lenyshed with cherylabylnesse. 1635 Austin Afedst, 233 
ee therefore Love abound among us; and. overflow, even 
lo our Enemies, in Charilablenesse. 1687 in Lond. Gaz, 
No. 2246/2 Loyalty toward so Gracious a Prince, and Charit- 
ahleness one to another. x J. Atten Serm. St. Mary's 
Oxford 7 No purity, no iene no charitableness. 
1850 I. flow A wtobjog. ii, (1860) 45 Notwithstanding her 
charitableness lo the poor maid-servant. 


CHARITABLY. 


Charitably (tfe'ritabli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY2.] 
In a charitable or kindly manner; with charity. 

c1400 Wyclifite Tract in Wyclif’s Bible Pref. 14 note, 
Men.. that 3yuen charitably the greet almcs of Goddis 
word, declaryng it ry3tly to cristcne puple. 1494 FABYAN Vv. 
exxxii. 116 He exortyd his .ii. sones charitably to_loue. 
1826 Tinpate Kom. xiv. 15 If thy brother be grieued with 
thy meate: now walkest thou not charitablye, 1563 ABr. 
Parker Articles, And relcaue the poore charitably. 1598 
Barret Sheor. Warres u. i. 28 Let him first charitablie re- 
prehend them. 691 Hartcurre Virtues 213 We then 
learn to think soberly, and to judg charitably. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 195 ® 2, 1 was always charitably inclined to be- 
lieve the Fault lay in myself. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic, 1. xxiii, 
A supply of provisions charitably sent us by my kind 
parishioners. 1880 M. Cotiins 7h. i Garden 11.270 Mo. 
gical people .. I charitably hope that my amiable critic is 
not one of them. iN 

Charitarian. xonce-wd. [cf. humanitarian.) 
One who makes charity his ‘bobby’. 

1858 F. Have Bibliog. Ind. Philos. Syst. (1859) Introd. 11 
Some divine charitarian benevolently planted an eye in one 
of his feet. — ° 

+ Charitative, z. Oés. [a. OF. charitatif, 
-ive, caritatif, -ive, med.L, caritativ-us charitable ; 
see CHARITY and -IVE.] 

1. Of the nature of, or pertaining to, charity. 

1647 Hammonp Fraternal Admon. § 5. 3 There is a double 
Correption or admonition, the former paternal or authorita- 
tive, the latter fraternal, or Charitative. 1652 W. SciaTer 
(son) Cizvid Magistr. (1653) 23 Out of the charitative love of 
Justice. 1673 Ladies Calling u. iii. § 23 The World is 
~» seldom guilty of the charitative [errors], does not over- 
look the smallest appearance of evill. 

2. Of the nature of a charitable gift or donation. 

162 Grinpat Let. Wks, (1843) 371, This visitation, [ do 
mean that it shall be merely charitative, and not to burden 
the clergy of any procurations as yet. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cyct. s.v., In the canon law, a charitative aid, or subsidy, 
is a moderate ‘allowance, which a council grants a bishop 
upon any urgent occasion; e. g. when his revenues will not 
bear his expenses to a council, etc. 

Chariter, var. of CHARETER, Oés. 

+ Cha‘ritous, z. Os. Also-euus. fa. OF. 
charitos, -eus, in med.L, cdrttéstus: see CHARITY 
and -ous; cf. secessttous, calamitous.| Cbaracter- 
ized by charity; cbaritable. 

1340-70 Alex, & Dind. 894 Pat nis no chariteuus chois so 


schast for to libbe. 1393 Gower Conf. 1. 271 To him that 
wroughte charite He was ayeinward charitous. 

Charity (tferiti). Forms: a. 2 earited, kari- 
tep, -ted; 8. 2-6 charite, cherite, 4-5 cheryte, 
4-6 charyte, charitee, 4-7 charitie, 4~ charity. 
[Two early types of this word appear in Eng. : (1) 
carited, -tep, (2) charité; these arc adoptions re- 
spectively of ONF. carttedh, -tet( p), (later, and 
mod.Pic. car/i#é), and the somewhat later central 
OF. charité (earlier charitet); which correspond 
to Pr. caritat, Sp, cartdad, Wt. carita, semi-popular 
adaptations of L. caritit-em in its theological 
sense. In truly popular use L. cdrttat-em had 
already become, tbrougb pop. Lat. *cartdt-em, Pr. 
cartat, ONF. &rerté, OF. chierté, mod.F. cherté. 
But this had the general Latin senses of ‘ dearness 
(high price), fondness, affection ’, as well as those 
belonging specially to New Testament and Cbris- 
tian use ; snbsequently, to indicate the latter more 
distinctly, the Latin word, familiar in the language 
of the churcb, passed anew into popular use, and 
undergoing (from its later date) less phonetic 
change, gave caritat, caritet, charitet, charité. 
Mixture of the two forms gave the type cheri#é, 
and, in ng. at Icast, the two words were not kept 
altogether distinct in use. See CHERTE, 
_ The Greek word for ‘love’ in the N. T. (occasionally also 
in LXX) is aydzn, from root of vb, dyand-ew ‘to treat 
with affectionate regard *, ‘to love’; in the Vulgate, dyn 
is sometimes rendered by dilectio (noun of action f. dihgere 
to esteem highly, love), but most frequently by caritas, 
‘ dearness, love founded on esteem’ (never by azor). 
Wyclif and the Rhemish version regularly rendered the 
Vulgate drlectio by ‘love’, caritas by ‘charity’, But the 
16th c. Eng. versions from Tindale to 16r1, while rendering 
aydarn sometimes ‘ love’, sometimes ‘charity’, did not follow 
the dilectio and caritas of the Vulgate, bie used ‘love’ 
more often (about 86 times), confining ‘charity’ to 26 pas- 
sages inthe Pauline and certain of the Catholic Epistles 
(not in 1 John), and the Apocalypse, where the sense is 
specifically 1c. below. Inthe Revised Version 1881, ‘love’ 
has been substituted in all these instances, so that it now 
stands as the uniform rendering of ayamy, to the elimination 
of the distinction of dilectro and caritas introduced by the 
Vulgate, and of ‘love’ and ‘ charity’ of the 16th c. versions.] 

1. Christian love: a word representing cartfas of 
the Vulgate, as a frequent rendering of dyémp in 
N, T. Greek. With various applications: as 

+2. God's love to man. (By early writers often 

identified with the Holy Spirit.) Oés. 

¢1200 Orin 3000, & Godess Gast iss karitep & sopfasst 
lufe nemmnedd; & tatt wass all purrh Hevitee & purrh sob 
lufe forbedd patt Godess sune Allmahtiz Godd Warrp mann 
of Sannte Marze. 138. Wvetir Sed. Wks. III. 509 3oven 
of Crist of .. his endeles charitee to mankinde. 1382 — 
Rom, vii i. 39 The charite (Tinpats, etc, love, # Aen. chari- 
tie] of God, that is in Jhesu Crist oure Lord. 1488 Cax- 
ton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 27 The whiche goodnes is Rod 


hymself for he ys all charyte. 1588 A. Kine tr. Cavisius’ 
Curecks 223 Be the merit of the same maist haly Baeion 
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the Charitie of God is powred forth in thair hartes. [1839 
J. H. Newman Par. Serm. 1V. xxi. 363 Charity is but 
another name for the Comforter.] 


+b. Man’s love of God and his neighbour, 
commanded as the fulfilling of tbe Law, Matt. xxii. 


37, 39. Obs. 

1178 Lamb, Hom. 39 Hwet is riht cherite..pet pu luvie 
pine drihten ofer. .alle eordliche bing. .and seoddan beoden 
uwile mon swa pu waldest pet me be bude, pis, is riht 
cherite. c1200 Vices & Virtues 21 \c clepie and bidde for 
do muchelc karited Se is an yeu. ¢ 1315 SuorenAM 3 That 
man lovye God and man, Ase charité hyt hoteth. 1488 
Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld, 27 In goodnes of charyte is 
a bonde of louc the whiche draeth us to god. 1947 //omilies 


1. Charity 1.(1859) 69 Charity stretcheth itself both to God | 


and inan, friend and foe. 152 App. Hamitton Catech. 


(1884) 42 Quhate is cherite? It is lufe, quharby.we lufe | 


God for his awin saik..and our neichbour for Gods saik, or 
in God. 1557 N.T. (Genev.) Rez. ii. 4 Neuerthelesse, I haue 
somwhat agaynst thee, because thon hast left thy fyrst 
charitie. [So Wreir, and Rhemish : Geneva 1560 ‘love’.} 
1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 14 This I think 
charity, to love God for himselfe, and our neighbours for 
God. 1846 Kepie in Plain Serm. VILL. ccxli, Charity— 
the truc love of God in Christ. ensures the practice of all 
other virtues. : 

ce. esp. The Christian love of our fellow-men; 
Christian benignity of disposilion expressing itself 
in Christ-like conduct: one of the ‘ three Christian 
graces’, fully described by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xiii. 

(One of the chief current senses in devotional language, 
though hardly otherwise without qualification as ‘Christian 
charity’, etc. In the Revised Version, the word has dis- 
appeared, and /ove has been substituted.) 

@1300 Cursor M. 10043 Cherite [v7 cheryte, charite] 
euer fordos envie. 1382 Wyc.iF 1 Cor. viii, 1 Sothli science, 
or kunnynge, inblowith with pride: charite edifieth, /4#d. 
xiii.13 Nowe forsothe dwellen feith, hope, and charite, thes 
thre; forsoth the mooste of thes 1s charite. c14g0 Lay- 
Folks Mass-Bk. 308 Hane cherité with herte fyne..That 
eche man loue wel othere. 1587 Gotpinc De A7ornay xx. 
318 Some tell vs that Religion is nothing els but charitic, 
that is to say, the performing of a mans duetie towards his 
neighbour. 1596 Suaxs. AZerch. 7. 1v. i, 261 “T'were good 
you do so much for charitie. Zew. 1 cannot finde it, ‘lis 
not in the bond. 1628 Eartr AZicrocosm. (Arb.) 63 A Shee 
precise Hypocrite..Shee is so taken vp with Faith, shee 
ha’s no roome for Charity. 1796 H. Huntrr tr. $2, Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) TH. 483 The charity of the Gospel 
should extend to men of every Religion. 1845 R. Jean 
in Eucycl, Bletrop. (1847) 11. 709/t The law of charity 
does not require me to have a greater regard for him than 
for inyself. But, on the other hand, the same law requires 
that I should not have a less. 

d. In this sense often personified in poetic lan- 
guage, painting, sculpture, etc. 

¢ 1300 Deus Caritas 33 in E. 2. P. (1862) 127 Let Charite 
nou a-wake, And do hit per neode is. 1377 Lanet. 7. 72. 
vu. 4§ Charite be champioun chief RG ajein synne. 
1726 Tnomson Winter 354 ‘The conscious heart of Charity 
would warm. 17.. Han. Morr Ode Charity, O Charity, 
divinely wise, thou meek-ey'd Daughter of the skies! 
©1850 G. Rorison //ymn to Trinity, Lift on ns thy Light 
Divine: And let charity benign Breathe on us her balm. 


e. Jn, out of, charity: in or out of the Christian 
state of charity, or love and right feeling towards 


one’s fellow Christians. 

138. Wycuir Hks, (1880) 274 A symple pater noster of a 
plou3man bat his in charite is betre Nan a thousand massis 
of coueitouse prelatis. 1393 Lancet. P. Pé. C. x1. 38 He fallep 
nat out of charite. 1495 E. CLerrin KourC. Eng, Lett. 5 And 
he seith he is in charitee with all the world, 1519 HorMan 
Vulg. xxiv. 201, I can nat be in charity with hym that 
holdeth wrongefully from me my landis. 1633 Massincer 
New Way iii, Lam out of charity With none so much as 
the thin-gutted squire. 1735 Porr Donse's Sat, iv. 3, I die 
in charity with fool and knave, 

f. In various phrases: see the quotations. 

ar2go Ureisun 161 im Cott. Hon. 1 uicb pe bi-seche 
ine cristes cherite. c12g0 Hymn Virg. 19 in Trin, Coll. 
Hom. 258 Bisech bin sune par cherite pat he me sschilde 
from helle pin. c1305 Laud Cokayne ad fin, Prey we 
god so mote hit be, Amen, per seinte charite. 1375 BARBOUR 
Bruce wt, 324 Levys me tharfor, par cheryte. 1461 J. Paston, 
jr. in Ze?#.410 11.39 Besechyng yow for cheryte of your dayly 
blyssyng, 1575 J. STivt Gara, Gurton w.ii, Helpe me to 
ay neede, for Gods sake, and Saint Charitie. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal. May 247 Ah deare Lord, and sweete Saint 
Charitee (E. K. géoss., The Catholiques comen othe]. 1594 
Suaxs. Rich. 1//, 1. iii.273 Peace, peace for shame: If not, 
for Charity. 1601 — Twel. N,v. i. 273 Of charity, what 
kinne are you to me? 1602 — Ham, Ww. v.58 By gis, and 
by S. Charity, Alacke, and fie for shame. 


2. Without any specially Christian associations : 
Love, kindness, affection, natural affection: now 
esp. with some notion of generous or spontaneous 


goodness. 


In Wyclif, repr. cavitas of the Vulgate, which (like aya, 
-nats) is used very generally in thc O. T.. In other cases in- 
fluenced perhaps by OF. chierté, L. caritas, or simply with 
generalized sense. 

az1228 Ancr. R. 48 Cherite—pet is cherte of leoue pinge 
& of deore. 1382 Weir Yer. 11. 2 Rewende thin waxende 
jouthe, and the charite of thi weddyng. /d/d. xxxi. 3 In 
euere lastende charite V louede thee. — Hosea xi. 4 In 
litil boondis of Adam V shal drawe hem, in boondis of 
charitee. — Rom. xii. 10 Louynge to gidere the charite of 
britherhed [Gr. 77 drAadeAdia]. ¢1430 Lvpc. Bochas 1. ix. 
(1544) 17b, The king, the quene of Corintb, the country, 
Had the chylde in so great charitie. 1483 Caxton Cafo 
Aviijb, Tulle sayth that emonge al otber charite the 
charite of our contre ought to be loued and preferred before 
al othe{r] charitees, 1667 Mitton J. LZ. xm. 216 Dwells in all 
Heaven charity so dear? 1728 Gay Begg. Of. Introd., I 
cannot too often acknowledge your charity in bringing it 


CHARITY. 


upon the stage, 1841 Lane Arad. Nts. 1. 54 lam one who 
requires to be treated with kindness and charity. 


b. f/. Affections; feelings or acts of affection. 

1667 Mu.ton 2. Z. iv. 756 Relations dear, and all the 
Charities Of Father, Son, and Brother. 1784 CowPer Tash 
v. 507 Can he be strenuous in his country’s cause, Who 
slights the charities, for whose dear sake That country, if 
at all, must be belov’d? 1814 Worpsw. Arcus. 1x. 238 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, Are scattered 
at the feet of Man—like flowers. 1818 Hatiam S/id. Ages 
(1872) LI. 177 Cutting off her members from the charities of 
domestic life. 

8. A disposition to jndge lenicntly and hopefnlly 
of the character, aims, and destinies of others, to 
make allowance for their apparent faults and short- 
comings; large-heartcdness. (But often it amounts 
barely to fair-mindedness towards people dis- 
approved of or disliked, this betug appraised as a 
magnanimous virtue.) 

App. a restricted sense of 1¢., founded upon one of the 
special characteristics ascribed to Christian charity which 
‘thinketh no evil’ 1 Cor. x 3 cf also1 Pet. iv. 8 ‘Charity 
shall cover the multitude of sins’. 

1483 Caxton Cato 3, 1 .. beseche alle suche that fynde 
faute or errour that of theyr charyte they correcte and 
amende hit, 1526 Piler. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 1b, PE begon 
after my poore maner to wryte in latyn, but your charite 
preuayled and letted me. 1634 Pryxnxe in Doctonents agst 
Prynne (1877) 42 Your Lordship therefore might have in 
charity forborne to quarrel with my two sylogismes .. till 
you had produced some better of your owne. 1682 DrvDEN 
Relig. Laicé 198 Charity bids hope the best. 1712 STRELE 
Spect. No. 390 ? 3 She has not the least Charity for any of 
her Acquaintance, @1718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 1. 137 
Happy would it be, if where Unity ends, Charity did 
begin. 1857 T. Hoop, Jr. Pen § Pence. Put. 125 We all 
want a little charity shown us sometimes. 1874 Morey 
Comprontise (18861137 No charity nor good-will can narrow 
the intelectual breach. 

+b. Fairness; equity. Ods. 

1430 Lyne. Bochas Prol. v, That their ground, with parfit 
charitie Conveyed be to their advauntage. 1496 Icf 12 
Hen. VIF, c.6 (Certain foreign nations] have, contrarie to 
all lawe, reason, charite, right and conscience .. made an 
ordinaunce .. that noe Englishman resortyng to the seid 
Martes shall, etc. 1647 N. Bacon //ist, Disc. iit. 8 In 
Charity, therefore, the English Church in those daies must 
be of mean repute for outward pomp. 

4. Benevolence to one’s neighbours, especially to 
the poor; the practical beneticenees in which thts 
manifests itself. 

a. as a feeling or disposition ; charitableness. 

¢1200 Ormis 1017 Till karitepess hallghe mahht To wirken 
allmess werrkess. 7éid, 10120 Karitebess mahhte Iss mikell 
all unnse333enndliz, 16g Ravin //ist, Wordd 1. xxviii, 
The Jewes .. now upon the breaking up of the Chaldean 
Army, repent them of their Charity. (1691 Hartctirre 
Wfrtucs 367 Their Temperance and Gratitude, their Justice 
and Fidelity, their Humanity and Charity. 1758 Jonson 
idler No. 4 #1 Charity, or tenderness for the poor. .is, I 
think, only known to those who enjoy. .the light of revelation. 
1836 Hor. Smit Zin Trap. (1876) 78 Charity—the only 
thing that we can give away without losing it. 1872 EF. 
Peacock Mabel Heron 1. viii. 138 Mrs. Heron took the 
bairn out of charity. 

b. as manifested in action: sfec. alms-giving. 
Applied also to the pnblic provision for the relief 
of the poor, which bas largely taken the place of 
tbe almsgiving of individuals. 

[Some would explain quot. 1154 as hospitality, or ‘agape 
Christianorum, convivium quo amici vel etiam pauperes 
excipiuntur’ (Du Cange).] 

1154 O, £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 On al pis yuele 
time heold Martin abbot his abbotrice—& fand pe munekes 
& te gestes al bat heom behoued & heold micel carited in pe 
hus. @ 1300 Cursor A. 28919 When bou sall do bi charite 
(zr. giues pi charite].. gif noght so largely till ane Pat 
pou may gif anoper nane. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 271 To him 
that wrought charite He was ageinward Charitous. 1530 
Act 22 Hen. VII, ¢. 12 To lyue of the charitee and alnies 
of the people. 1605 Suaxs. Lear ui. iv. 61 Do poore ‘Yom 
some charitie. 1662 Futter Worthies (1840) ILI. 119 Doing 
his Charity effectually, but with a possible privacy. 1737 
Pore Hor. Efist, u. i. 231 The boys and girls whom charity 
maintains. 1863 Bricnt Sf. Aser. 16 June, A dependence 
upon the charity of their fellow countrymen. 1878 JEvoxs 
Prim. Pol. Econ. to Alt that the political economist insists 
upon is that charity shall be really charity, and shall not 
injure those whom it is intended to aid. 1884 F. M. Craw- 
rorp Rom. Singer i. 4 The poor thing has been living on 
charity. 

c. plural. Acts or works of charity to the poor. 

1 Bacon Ess. Riches (Arb.) 240 Deferre not Charities 
till Death. ¢ 1818 Camrbett Lines on Scene in Bavaria 
xiv, If the wild winds seem more drear Than man’s cold 
charities below. 1870 Emerson Soc. § Softt., Farming 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 7 He who devotes himself to charitics. 


6. That which is given in charity ; alms. | ; 

The phrase do one’s charity, in 4 b., easily passed into give 
one’s charity. 

@ 1300 anor: 19062 He pam be-heild, bot wel wend he 
Pai suld him giue sum charite, Petre said til him onan, 
*Gold ne siluer ha we nan’. 1362 Lancr. P. 22. A. 1, 167 
Moni Chapeleyns. .Chewen heore charite and chiden after 
1608 SHaxs. Per, 1. ii. 44 Your honour has through 


more. 
Ephesus pour’d forth Vour charity. 16.. Drvyben (J.), I 
never had the confidence to beg a charity. 1694 R. 1Es- 


TRANGE (J.) She did ill then to refuse her a charity in her 
distress. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 117 ® 3 An old Woman 
applied herself to me for my Charity. 1877 Mrs. Onipuant 
Makers Flor. viii. 222 An Archbishop. .leading a panniercd 
mule laden with charities, ... 

6. A bequest, fonndation, institution, etc., for the 


benefit of others, esp. of the poor or helpless. 
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CHARITY. 


The term, especially under the influence of legislative 
enaciments, such as the statute on charitable uses 43 Eliz.c. 4, 
and the various modern Charitable Trusts Acts, has re- 
ceived a very wide application; in general now including 
inslitutions, with all manner of objects, for the help of those 
who are unable to help themselves, maintained by seliled 
funds or voluntary contributions ; the uses and restrictions 
of the lerm are however very arbitrary, and vary enlirely 
according to fancy or the supposed needs of the momen! ; 
chief among the institutions included are hospitals, asylums 
foundations for educational purposes, and for the periodica’ 
distribution of alms. : p 

1697 EveLyN Men. 10 Mar., 1 went this evening to sce.. 
Christ's Hospital... having never scen a more noble, pious and 
admirable charity. 1748 Butter 6 Serr, (1844) 308 In the 
first establishment of a public charity. 1768 J. Powrtt 
Devises (1827) I. 15 Lord Eldon lately held that Jews 
were properly excluded from the Bedford charity, consisting 
of a grammar school, etc. 1803 Afed. 9rni. VIII. 538 Upon 
the recommendation of any one for relief by this Charity. 
Hid. XV. 549 The advantages of medical charities have 
usually been confined in large towns. 1843. Prescotr 
Mexico vu. v. (1864) 454 With a fate not too frequent in 
similar charities, [it] has been administered to this day on 
the noble principles of its foundation. 1853 4c? 16 & 17 
Viet. c. 137 To examine and inquire into all or any charities 
in England and Wales, and the nature and objects, admin- 
istration, management, and results thercof, etc, 1862 Low 
(ttle) Account of Charities in London. 

7. A refreshment dispensed in a monastic esta- 
Dlishment between meals; a bever. (App. only a 
modern rendering of med.L. charilas in sense of 
‘quavis extraordinaria refectio, maxime illa qua 
febat extra prandium et ccenain in Monasterio.’ 
Du Cange.) 

1802-43 Fossrooke Brit. Afonachisi Ww. 3) They entered 
the refectory to receive their charities (cups of wine), while 
the Collation was reading, /érd, alvili. 264 note, These 
Charities did not consist of wine only - for we tnd a Charity, 
consisting of a sallad, seasoned with honey. 

8. A popular name of the plant ‘ Jacob’s 
ladder’, Polemonium ceruleum. 

1741 Compl. Fam. Piece 1. ie EY Add toyour Buds Betony, 
Charity, Sanicle, the Tops of St. John’s-wort when blown. 

9. Phrases. aw, Cold as charity: referring to the 
perftnctory, unfeeling manner in which acts of 
charity are often done, and public charities ad- 
ministered; but ef. A/ed2, xxiv. 12), Charity 
begins at home: used to express the prior claims 
of the tics of family, friendship, etc. to a man’s 
consideration (cf. 1 Zt. v. 8, etc.). 

1382 Wrveur Afatt. xxiv. 12‘The charite of manye schal 
wexecoold. — Of Mredates xi, Wks. (1880) 78 Hon schulde 
he panne here hen for obere men, whanne charite schuld 
bigyne at hem-self. 1582 N.Y. (Rhemn.) A/até, xxiv. 12 The 
charitie of many shal vvaxe cold. 1616 Beaum. & Fu Wt 
without M.v. ti, Charity and beating begins al home. 1642 
Six T. Browne Relig. Med. ut. iv, "Tis the general complaint 
of these times, and perhaps of those past, that Charity grows 
cold. /bid., Chanty begins al home, is the voice of the 
world : yet is every man his grealest enemy. 1705 Hicker- 
inctit Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 25 Though Charity should begin 
at home, it shonld not end at home." 1795 Soutuey Soé- 
dier’s Wife, Cold is thy heart and as frozen as Charity ! 
1798 — Eng. Eelog. v, Bur errs begins al home, And, 

at, there's our own home in such a way ‘This morning ! 
1865 ‘I'koutore Can you forgive her xiii, ‘Vhe wind is as 
cold ay charity, We are much more comfortable here. 

b. Brother or Sister of Charily. a member of 
a religious organization devoted toworks of charity, 
of which several have at various times been founded. 

1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist, 16th C. 11. iv. xi. 450 The 
Brothers of Charity were instituted by St. John de Dieu. 
1848 ‘PHackeray Van, Fair lvii, Sisters of C arity .. with- 
out the romance and the sentiment of sacrifice. 1881 Lapy 
Heruert Edith 247 The other person present was the 
Superior of the Sisters of Charity. | ; 

10. aéirib. and Comé. (all referring to 4-6), ‘given 
or devoted to the furtherance of a charitable 
object’, as charity hall, land, money, Sermon; 
‘brought up in a charity-school or on a charitable 
foundation’, as charity-hoy, -child, -girl; charity- 
bred adj.; charity-bob (see Bor sh4); oharity- 
box, a moncy-box for collecting contributions to a 
charitable object; Charity Commission, Com- 
missioners, a board created by the Charitable 
Trust Act of 1853 to control the administration of 
charitable trusts, with powers as to the manage- 
ment, re-organization, application, ctc., of any of 
the funded charities; charity-house, a house or 
building devoted to a charitable object. 

1882 ae 7 Dec. 1018/1 A grand *Charity Ball under the 
gracious Patronageof T.R.H. the Dukeand Duchess of Con- 
naught. 1782 Burney fist, Mus. 11.72 The plate or *charity- 
box is held out 1o them, 1714 Mannrvit.e Fad. Bees (1725) 
I, 306 Aniong the *charity-boys there are abundance of bad 
ones that swear and curse about. did. 306 They bring up 
their “charity-children to handicrafts, as well as trades. 
1838-9 Dickens O. Twist 21/2Abigcharity-boy. 1841 Ester- 
son ss, Ser. 1. ii, (1876) 55 Let him not..skulk up and down 
with the air of a charity-boy. a 1845 Hoon Vale of Trump. 
liv, Nay, happy the urchin—*Charity-bred. 1861 Tack: 
ERAY four Georges (Hoppe), In all Christendom there is 
no such sight as *Charity Children’s Day {at St. Paul's). 
1848 MacauLay fist. Eng. iii, (lloppe) Solecisms and 
faults of spelling such as a *charity-girl would now be 
ashamed to commit. 1758 Massie (¢#f/e) A plan for the 
Establishment of "Charity Houses for Exposed or Deserted 
Women and Girls. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Land Wks. 


(Bohn) IT, 16 Jt (England) is stuffed full..with towns, | 


towers, churches, villas, palaces, hospitals, and charity- 
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houses. 1887 Haze.L Anu. Cycl. 87/2 The secretary to the 
[Charity] Commission for the time being is a corporation 
sole, by the name of ‘The Official ‘Trustee of ’Charity 
Lands. 1712 Lurrreta. Brief Nel. (1857) VI. 695 There 
was remaining..of the “charity money gathered. .wpwards 
of 2000. 1840 Matcoum 7rav, 32/1, | regretted to see so 
much charity-money bestowed on Porluguese schools. 1700 
R. Houtaxp (¢itde) ‘The Good Samaritan; a *Charity 
Sermon. 1817 Syn. SmitH Lett, cxxiii, 1 am going to 
preach a charity sermon next Sunday. 

Chavrityless,a. [see -LEss.] Void of charity. 

1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair viii, People .. living and 
flourishing in the world —Faithless, Hopeless, Charityless. 

Charity-scheol. A school, supported by 
charitable bequests or voluntary contributions, for 
the frec or cheap education of children of the poor. 
Also atirié, 

1682 Marcu (###/e) Erecting a Charity School; a Charity 
Sermon, 1710 SMALRIDGR (¢if/e) An account of Charity 
Schools erected in Great Britain and Ireland, with the 
Benefactions thereto. 1715 Newson Addr. Hers. Qual. 163. 
1720 Dr For Capt. Singleton xix. (1840) 319, I was a kind 
of acharity-school boy. 1835 Une Philos. Manuf. 422 In 
the township of Turton. .there is a charity school in which 
ten or twelve boys are boarded and educated. 

Charivari (Ja‘tiyvarti). [a. F. charivart (14th 


c. in Littre), Pic. carééar?, in med.L. e(Marivariuny, 
charavaria, etc.; of unknown origin ; various con- 
jectures are mentioned by Littré.] A serenade of 
‘rough music’, with kettles, pans, tea-trays, and 
the like, used in France, in mockery and derision 
of incongruous or unpopular marriages, and of 
mnpopnlar persons generally; hence a confused, 
discordant medley of sounds; a babel of noise. 
1735 tr. 2. Bayle's Dict. UL. 104 A Charivary, or Mock 


Music, given 10 a Woman that was married again imme- 
diately after the Death of her Husband. 1848 C, Bronté 


¥. Eyre xvii. iD.) We .. played a charivari with the ruler | 


and desk, the fender and fire-irons. 1854 Emnrson Lett. & 
Soc. Aims Wks. (Bohn) HL 173 We ., are all drawn into 
the charivari; we chide, lament, cavil, and recriminale, 
1863 Kincstry Water-d. i, Never was heard. .such a noise, 
row, hnbbub, babel, shindy, hullabaloo, stramash, charivari, 
and total contempt of dignity and order. 

© From its original sense, taken as the name 
of a satirical journal in Paris; in imitation of 
whieh 

1841 (¢/t/e) Punch, or the London Charivari, 

Chark tuk’, 54.) [app. short. from chark coal, 
which appears soon after 1500, for CHARCOAL, qv. 
No independent origin of the word appears. Cf. 
Cuank 2.2.) 

1. Wood or coal charred ; chareoal ; coke. 

1708-15 Kursry, Charks (in Worcester-shire) Pit-coal 
chark'd, or charr’d. 1714 F'r. Bh. of Rates 38 Coals-Chark 

r Maund, o1 06. 1719 De For Crusoe xii, 1 contriv'd lo 
burn some W. under Turf, until it became Chark, or 
dry Coal. 1789 Mxs. Piozzi Journ. France 1. 223 Wood 
burned 1o Chark is a real poison. | 

2. (Sec quot.) (Perh. a distinct word.) 

1872 Harpwick Trad. Lanc. 35 ‘The discoverer of the 
Chark or ‘fire-drill’, an instrument for obtaining fire by 
artificial means. 

|| Chark tfisk), 54.4 [Russ, wapka (charka),dim. 
of uapa (chara) glass, noggin.] A small (Russian) 


glass or cup. 

1591 G, Fretcner A wsse Comurz, (1857) 146 They beginne 
commonly with a chark, or small cuppe, of aqua vil. 1 
Diary P, Gordon 2 Jan. (Spalding Club 1859) Receiving a 
charke of brandy out of the youngest his hand. 

+ Chark, v.! Obs. or diai. ee cearcian to 
creak; found also in ME. as cherk, Cuirk : cf. 
merk, mark, ete.) 

1. To make a grating noise with the tecth. (Se.) 

¢1000 /ELFRic Gram, xxvi. § 5(Z.) 157 Stridto odSe strido, 
ic cearcize oSde gristbitige. [Somner has alsocearciende tép, 
stridentes dentes.| 1825, Jamieson, To chark as the teeth 
do [In South of Scotl. pronounced chairé}, 

+2. To creak, as a wheel on its axle, a door on 
its hinges. Oés. 

1388 Wye ite i mos ii.13 Lo! ¥ shal charke vndur 30u, as 
a wayn chargid with hei charkith. 1393 Gower Con/. Il. 
102 There is no dore, which may charke. ¢ 1440 Prouip. 
fare. qo/t Charkyn as a carte or barow or opyr thynge 
lyke, arguo, VG. alii dicunt stridere. 

3. To complain continuously, 

182s in JAMIESON. 

Chark (t{auk), 2.2 [appears only about the 
middle of the 17th c.; see CHARK 56.1] ¢rans. 
To bum to charcoal; to char; to coke (coals). 

166a Fuuter Worthies 1. 97 A way..to Charke Seacole 
in such manner, as to render il usefull for the making of 
Tron, 1664 Evetvn Sy/oa 32 Small-coal. smade by chark- 
ing the slenderest brush, and summities of the twigs. 1684 

Burnet 7h. Earth il. 53 We nre not to conceive that 
the earth will be onely scoreht or charki_in the last fire, .it 
will become n molten sea mingled with fire. 1806-7 J. 
Tleresrorn Afiseries Lunt, Life (1826) 1x. v, A beefsteak.. 
completely charked by over ressing. 1836 Sir G. Ilnap 
Home Tour 128 Fires, for the purpose of charking the coal 
used in smelting the metal. 

Hence Charked f//. a.; Cha rking v//. sh. 

1655 Counc. Order in ‘Thurloe State oh 3 (1742) ITT. 496 
The sole exercise of their invention of charking or calcinin, 
of New Castle coals.. His invention of making of iron wit 

itcoal charked. 1667 Dennam Direct. Paint, u. iW. 104 

aint..the Great Harman charkt almost to Coal. 
Jevons Elem, Logic vi. 45 Coal.. originally. .was the name 
of charked or charred wood. 


be querulous. Se. 
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CHARLATANISM. 


+ Chark, v.2 Oés. Dial. var. of Cank to burden. 
1300 Cursor Al, 23994 Charked sua i was wit care. + 
Charke coal, obs. f. CTIARCOAL. 

+Gharl. O#s. A variant of Cari or Crur. 
(ME. cher? might have a phonetic variant chari, as 
well as chur/; cf. ERNE and its variants, etc.] 

a 1400 Com. AFyst. (1841) 139 The olde charle had ryght 
gret corage. /bid. 181, I xal sle scharlys, And qwenys with 
therlys. c1440 /*romp, Parv. 72 Cherelle or charle [1499 
Pyzson churle or carle], rusticus. Ibid. 77 Choffe or chufte, 
charle or chutt, rwsticus, 

Charlatan ({aslitan, -tan), 54. anda. Forms: 
7 chiarlatan, charlitan, (schareleton), 7- char- 
latan. [a. F. char/atan ‘a mountebanke, a cousen- 
ing drug-seller, a pratling quack-salver, a tatler, 
babler’ (Cotgr.), ad. It. czar/atano = ciarlalore 
babbler, patterer, mountebank, f. ciarlare to babble, 
patter, act the mountebank, f. céar/a, chat, prattle; 
cf. Sp., Pg. charlar, Wallachian charrar, ONF. 
charer (Diez) to prattle, babble. Cf. quack to 
gabble like a duck, talk like a Cheap Jack, puff 
patent medicines, act-as a charlatan.] 

A. sé. 

+1. A mountebank or Cheap Jack who descants 
volubly to a crowd in the street, ¢5f. an itinerant 
vendor of medicines who thus puffs his ‘science’ 


and drugs. (Now included under 2.) 

[1605 B. Joxson Volpone . it, The Rabble of these ground 
Ciarlitani; that spred their Clokes on the Pavement. 1611 
Corvate Crudities Panegyr. Verses, Sometimes to hear the 
Ciarlatans.] 1618). Bercier //ans Beer-fot Djb, I think 
the Seriean! is grown Mountebancke To cling by shifts, hey, 

asse, passe, Italian grown ; asharking Charlatan. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Psend, Ep... iit. 11 Saltimbancoes, Quacksalvers, 
and Charlatans, deceive them in lower degrees. 1678 Butter 
Hud. w. 1. 971 For Chiarlatans can do no good, Vnitil 
ih’ are mounted in a Crowd. 1771 Mrs, Harris in Priv. 
Lett, 1st Ld. Malmesbury \, 214 At the masquerade. . Mr. 
Banbury was a most excellent friseur, Lord Berkeley a 
charlatan. [1864 Burton Scot Adv. 1. iti. 145 He is called 
a charlatan, quack, and mountebank.] 

+b. One who puffs his wares; a puffer. 

1670 Cotton Espernon Pref., Though in the foregoing 
Paragraph, 1 have discover'd something of the Charlatan in 
the behalf of my Bookseller. 

2. An empiric who pretends to possess wonderful 
secrets, esp. in the healing art; an empiric or im- 
postor in medicine, a quack. 

@ 1680 Butter Rew. (1759) 11. 197 Charlatans make Dis. 
cases fit their Medicines, and not their Medicines Diseases. 
1710 Apnison Fatler No. 240 p 3 Ordinary uacks and 
Charlatans. {1762 d: Brown Poetry & Alus, iii. 34 note, 
Charlatans, a Wor with which we have none precisely 
correspondent in our Language : It signifies here, one who 
is a Pretender to Medecine by the Arts of Magic.) 1791 
Burke Let. Aled. Nat. Assembly Wks, 1842 1. 478 The 
nation is sick, very sick, by their medicines. But the char- 
latnn tells them that what is passed cannol be helped. 
1841 Brewster A/art. Se. 1. iv. (1856) 153 The charlatans, 
whether they deal in moral or in physica wonders, form a 
race which is never exlinct. 1860 Tanner /regnancy t, 3 

3. An assuming empty pretender to nowledge 
or skill; a pretentious impostor. 

1809 Adin, Rev. Apr. 193 The Alexandrian sages [Proclus, 
etc.]..were in fact the charlatans of antient philosophy. 
1840 Cartyie Lferoes (1858) 268 A questionable step for me 
..to say..that Mahomet was a true Speaker ai all, and not 
tather an nmbitious charlatan, 1858 Froupr //ist. Eng. 
III. xvi. 363 His [Cromwell's] true creed was a hatred of 
charlatans. 1872 Gro, Exiot A/sditlem. v. xlv. 335 A char. 
latan in religion is sure to like other sorls of charlatans. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to a charlatan; em- 


pirieal, quack. 

1671 True Non-Conf. 376 Vut the schareleton Iricks of a 
pitifill impostor. 1852 Fe aretone Glean. VV. ii, 141 Thea- 
trical, nol to say charintan and mountebank, politics, 1862 
Smaey Nuge Crit. xi. 472 Vecause 1 love freedom .. I 
hesitate to apply the charlatan quackeries which may fatally 
hort all that is best nnd most living in English liberty. 

Charlatanic (falate'nik), a. [f. CHARLATAN 
sh +-10; ef. puritanic, satanic, etc.) Of or belong- 


ing to a charlatan oe Nala 

1843 Blacktw. Mag. VV. 244 Think not thal charlatanic 
genius rests conten! with iriumphs even so transcendent ns 
these. 1854 Lapy Lytton Behind Scenes 1, 1. iv. 129 The 
charlatanic shade of that great peity larcener of sentiment, 
Lawrence Sterne. 1872 Daily News 25 July, Seeking to 
make themselves a charlatanic fame oul of their prosecutions. 

Charlatanical (falitonikil), 2. [fas prec. 
+-ALl,] Of the nature of a charlatan ; related to, 


or of the nature of, charlatanry ; charlatanish. _ 
1663 CowLey Cutter Ci ‘olem.St. Pref., A cowardly ranting 
Soldier, an ignorant charlatanical Doctor, a foolish Cheating 
Lawyer... have alwny's been, and sill are the Principal Sub- 
jects of all Comedies. 1847 Black, Mug. UX1. 754 Books 
ushered into existence by such charlatanical mancuvres, 
Charlatanish (fiulitanif}, a. [f Cuannatan 
sé, + -1s111.] Savouring of a charlatan, charlatanical. 
1846 Blackw. Mag. LX. 121 [It) was charlatanish and 
contemptible, 1861 Sat. Rev. 18 May 512 Charlatanish nnd 
generally interested eulogies of virtue. 
Charlatanism (jislitani:z’m). [fas prec. + 
-1sm} prob. after F. char/atanisme.] The practice 


or method of a charlatan; the being a charlatan. 
1804 Edin. Rev. V. 85 We particularly noticed the char- 
latanism of their amateurs. 1844 Blackzw., Alag. LVI. 349 
What the charlatanism of necromancy effected a thousand 
years ago, was now effected by the charlatanism of genius. 
1848 Ruskin Afod, Paint. 1. u. vit 382 One glance at il 


CHARLATANRY. 


ought to prove the complete charlatanism and trickery of 
the whole system. 1865 M. Arnoip “ss. Crit. ji. 65 [gnor- 
ance and charlatanism in work of this kind are always trying 
to pass off their wares as excellent. ; 
Charlatanry (faslatanri). [a. F. charlatanerie, 
ad. It. céerlataneria : see pree. and -ry.J Action 


which bespeaks a eharlatan; quackery, Imposture. 

(More contemptuous than the prec., and referring more to 
actual practice.) 

1638 Divine & Pol. Observ. fr. Dutch 34 The shift he 
useth could not have saved another man from imputation of 
impndency and charlatanery. 1656 Biount Glossogr., 
Charlatanerie, cousening or gulling speech, cogging, lying. 
1766 1], WatroLe Corr, (1837) 11. 327, [1] do not even envy 
you Rousseau, who has all the charlatanerie of Count St. 
Germain to make himself singular and talked of. 1869 
Sir J. T. Conerwwce Item. Keble 374 Rules like these .. to 
guard against direct swindling, and charlataneries. 


Charrlatanship. zonce-wd, = CHARLATANISM. 

1836 G. S. Faser Answ. Uf usenbeth 11 The literary char- 
latanship of this writer. 

+Charlatism. Ods. rave~'. =CHARLATANISM. 

1611 Cotcr., Céarlaterie, Charlatisme; or as Charta- 
tanerfe. : 

Charles’s Wain. Forms: 1 carles-wén, 4 
Cherlemaynes-wayne, 5 Charlmons wayn, 
earle wensterre, carwaynesterre, Charel- 
wayn, Charlewayn,6 Charle wane,6 7 Charles 
wayne or waino, 7 Charles or Carol's wain(e, 
Charlemagne or Charles his wane, wain(e, 
Charle-waine, Charlmaigne Wain, 7- Charles's 
Wain. (OF. Carles wrgnr the wain (dpaga, 
plaustrum) of Carl (Charles the Great, Charle- 
magne). The name appears to arisc out of the 
verbal association of the star-name Arcfurtus with 
Arturnus or Arthur, and the legendary association 
of Arthur and Charlemagne, so that what was 
originally the wain of Areturus or Boites (‘ Bootes’ 
golden wain’ Pope), became at length the wain of 
Carl or Charlemagne. (The guess chuv/’s or carle's 
wain has been made in ignorance of the history.)} 

The asterism comprising the seven bright stars 
in Ursa Major; known also as The Plough. 

As the name Arcturus was formerly sometimes applied 
loosely to the constellation Bodtes and incorrectly to the 
Great Bear, the nae Carlewayne-sterre occurs applied to 
the star Arcturus. 

axo0o Ags. Man. Astron, in Wright Pop. Treat. Sc. 16 
Arhcton hatte an tungol on nord dele, se hefd seofon 
steorran and is xe-haten septemtrio, pone hatad lawede menn 
Carlesween, 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 2. Rye vu. xxxv, 
Arcturus is comynly clepid in Englis Cherlemaynes wayne. 
1458 Medulla Gram. in Cath, Augl. 39 Artophilaxe, the 
carle wensterre, Arturns, guoddam signunt celeste: ant- 
elite, a carwaynesterre. 1483 Cath. Angt. 59 Charel- 
wayn [v. 7. Charlewayn], arthurus plaustrim, ar4ggr Je 
Rous Hist. Regum Angi. (1716) 30 Urs majoris, vulga- 
riter dict Charlmons wa 1513 Dovuctas Afvels vin. 
Prol. 151 The son, the sevin sternis, and the Charll wane, 
The elwand, the elementis, and Arthuris hufe. 1593 Fare 
Dialling 56 The greater Beare called also Charles Waine, 
and of country men, the plough. _ 1600 Tourneur Trams/. 
Met. ii, Now are they mounted into Carols waine. 1606 
Howtann Sweton. 74 The starres of the celestial beare 
Unarg. note, Charlemaine his waine]. 4 1626 Davies Poems 
(Grosart) 11. 237 (A. S. Palmer) Those bright starres. «Which 
English Shepheards, Charles his waine, do name; But more 
this Ile is Charles, his waine, Since Charles ber royall 
wagoner became. 1630 J. Taytor (Water-P.) Wes. (N.) 
Charles his Cart (which we by custome call Charles his 
wane) is most gloriously stellifide, 1652 Urquuarr Jewel 
Wks. (2834) 248 He had fixed them in their stations after the 
fashton of a Charlewaine. 1654 R. Vitvain #pit. Ess. in. 
74 Sevn Stars ..Which are by vulgar Charlunaigne Wain 
named, 1832 Tennyson New-Year’s Eve 12 Till Charles's 
Wain came out above the tall white chimney-tops. 1876 J. 
F. Brake Astron. Afyths 59(A.S. Palmer) In England it goes 
by the naine of ‘King Charles’ Wain’. 

{cf OF. 


+Charrlet. Oés. Also 7 charlett. 
charlet ‘ sorte de vase’; also CHARLOTTE. 

1. A kind of custard eontaining milk, eggs, 
brayed pork, and seasoning, boiled to a curd. 

201390 Form of Cury 27 Charlet and charlet yforced. 
¢ 1428 Cookery Bk. (Harl. MS. 279) (1888) 17 Charlette (recipe) 
, Charlet a-forcyd ryally (recipe). ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 70 
Charlet, dyschemete, pepo. 1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babces 
Bk. (1868) 273 Gelly, mortrus, creme almondes, blaunche 
manger, iussel, and charlet, cabage, and nombles of a dere, 
ben good; & all other potage beware of. ¢ 1631 Turnam. 
Totenham 277 in Wazl. E. P. P. U1. 95 Chese crustis in 
charlett As red as any scarlette. 

Charlewaine, obs. form of CHARLES’s WAIN. 

Charley, Charlie (tfiali). co//og. [a familiar 
variant of Char/es.] 

1. The name formcrly given toa night-watchman. 

(The origin is unknown: some have conjectured ‘ becanse 
Charles I in 1640 extended and improved the watch system 
in the mictropolis “} 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Charley, a watchman, 
Charley-ken, a watch-box. 1823 in Hone Zvery-dey Bk. 1. 
1628 No Charlies have they now. @1845 Hoon Tale of 
Trump, \v, That other old woman, the parish Charley! 
1882 Hentley's Misc. 1 June 620 Oh, those dear old ‘ Charlies’ 
of the Dogberry school] 1856 Stranc Glasgow § Clubs 413 
Boxing a Charley... was an affair of weekly occurrence. 

2. A small triangular beard extending from the 
under lip, and ending in a point a little below the 
chin; well-known in the portraits of Charles I and 
his eontemporaries, 

1834 Gent Mag. Mar. I. 295/2 With white pantaloons, 


291 
watch chains and Wellingtons, and a charley at their under 
lip. @ ai Hoox Widow x. 143 He..wore..a Charley on 
his under Jip. 186x ‘Tavtor Auti¢. Falkdand 43 That square, 
rae man,.wearing a moustache and Charlie is Williain 
ud. 

3. Applied as a proper name to the fox, 

1857 Hucnes Jom Brown i. (D.) A nice little gorse..where 
abideth poor Charley. 18g9 H. Kixestey G. /Zamlyn (D.) 
‘You don’t know Charley, I can sce,’ said Halbert. 

Charley-pitcher, s/exy. A thimble-rigger. 

1859 Sata Tie. round Clock 1861) 160 § Charley-pitchers,’ the 
knavish gentry wbo pursue the games of ‘under seven or 
over seven’, ‘red, black, leather and star’, or inveigle the 
unwary with ‘three little thimbles and one small pea’. 187: 
Besant, & Rice Son of Vute. t. ix. 100 a aa 5 
who gained an honourable livelihood with the thimble and 
the pea. , : 

Charling. Oés. rave. ? Snarliny. 

1632 W. Liticow Zefall Discourse 108 ‘This charling Ape, 
with counterfeits and lies. 

Charlock (t{ailgk). Forms: 1 eerlie, 5 6 
carlok(c, 6-7 carlock(e, charlok, 6-8 chad- 
lock(e, 7 carloc, (9 cherlock), 6-charlock. Sce 
also Cannock, Krnnock. (OF. cerlic, girlie 
of unknown etymology, probably gave cherlock, 
charlock. The forms in car-, ker-, crer-, arc not 
easy to account for phonetically, unless there 
was also an OE. type cartoc, ccarloc. Yor the 
forms chadlock, chedloch, cadlock, hedlock, (OV. 
cedelc), sec KepLock. ‘There appears no basis for 
the guess that the sccond syllable is dae, ‘leek ’.] 

Popular name of Sinapis arvensis or Vicld Mus- 
tard (N.O. Cracifere); but applicd also.to other 
gregarious ficld-weeds of the samc order. Joint- 
podded charlock, Vaphanus Raphanistrian. 

a 1000 Vee. in Wr.-Wiilcker 297 & 451 Alercurialis, cedele, 
cyrlic. c1000 Sar. Leechd. W, 102 Wip hatum omum, 
nim. cerlices sied, drince on wine. ¢1325 Gloss. in Rel. 
Ant, Il, 80/2 Szerlok, caroil. ¢1440 Prontp. Parv. 62 
Carlok, herbe, exuca. a14go Adphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 153 
Rapistrum ., anglice kennekel #eZ carlokes. 1562 Turner 
Herbal 1. (1368) 22 a, The herbe whiche we call in Englishe 
Carloke or charloke, or wild cole. 1598 Gerarp //erad n. 
ii, § 2.179 Charlock or Chadlock =— 180 Called Charlock, 
Kedlock, and Carlock. 1611 Corer. s.v. Peder, Others 
improperly call the Rape Chadlocke or Charlocke. @ 1617 
Bayne On Eph, (1658) 7 Carloc is much higher than the 
Barly. 1645 Warp Serm. fo, Contnt. 31 Whatever seed _is 
cast in, it returns nothing but carlock and such like raffe. 
1776 Witnertnc Bot. Arrangem, (1796) 111. 82 The name 
Charlock, or as it is more commonly pronounced in the mid- 
land counties, Kedlock..is not confined to one plant only. 
but is indiscriminately applied to Sinapis nigra, Brassica 
Napus, Sinapis arvensis, and Raphanus Raphanistriam, 
as one or other of these abound more or less, 1862 L.p. 
Patmerston Sf af Romsey 19 Dec., When a man walks 
over a field of turnips and sees it full of charlock, he must 
say there is room for some improvement. 1876 IVAsthy 
Goss. (EE. D. S.) 158 Runch, cherlock, chedlock, or Kedlock. 
(Still called cvrZick in Herts. by the farmers. ‘I. Austin.] 

Charlot. 

1866 Colonist (Belize) 5 May 2/1 (Iu enumeration of a 
ship’s cargo] Oil, charlots, and shell. 


Charlotte (fault). [I charlotte: possibly 
the feminine proper name.} A dish made of applic 
marmalade covered with crtumbs of toasted bread. 
Hence Charlotte Russe, a dish composed of cus- 


tard enclosed in a kind of sponge-cake. 

1855 THackeray Newcomcs v, He would have had jellies 
and Charlottes Russes, instead of mere broth, chicken and 
batter pudding. 1859 Sata 7%. ronsd Clock (1861) 246 
Charlottes of a thousand fruits. 1860 ©. W. Homes £Jsie V. 
(1887) 90 Charlottes, caky externally, pulpy within, 

Charlysche, obs. form of CHURLISI. 

Charm (tfiim), 5.1 (ME. charme, a. F. charme 
charm :—L. carmen song, versc, oracular response, 
incautation.] 

1. orig. The ehanting or recitation of a verse 
supposed to possess magic power or occult in- 
fluence; incantation, enchantment; hence, any 
action, process, verse, sentence, word, or material 
thing, credited with sueh properties; a magic 
spell; a talisman, ete. 

_ @ 1300 Cursor M, 28521 With charm and coniurisun, wende 
i woinman to bewile. ¢1340 Ayend. 43 Be charmes ober be 
wychecreft. ¢1386CHaucer Axts. 7.1854 To othere woundes 
and to broken armes Somme hadden salues and somme had- 
den charmes. 1393 LanGt. P. #2. C. xx. 19 Ich haue saued 
with pis charme Of men and of wymmen menyscore pousend. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 947 Now thies charmys and enchaunte- 
menttes are cheuit to noght. ¢1440 Proms. Parv. 70 Charme, 
incantacio, 1533 BeLLenpen Livy v. (1822) 462 Quhen M. 
Fabins. . wes sittand in his chiar, makand charmis | prwfante 
carmen) of hts maner to the sacrifice of Goddis, 1586T.B. La 
Primaud. Fr, Acad. 1, oe 67 The serpent..stoppeth hir 
cares with hir taile, to the end she may not heare the charines 
and sorccries of the inchanter. 1610 Suaks. Tem. v. i. 31 My 
Charmes He breake, their sences Ile restore. 1649 Mitton 
Etkon. Pref, (1851) 336 Any charme, though never so wisely 
murmur'd, 1676 Dryven Awreng-z. wv. 1. 1955 His Name 
alone .. Repeated as a Charm. 1817 Byron Alan/r. 1. i. 35, 
Icall upon ye by the written charm Which gives me power 
upon you. 1858 J. Marrinrau Std. Chr. 46 A charm... 
denotes any material object or outward act, the possession 
or use of which is thought to confer safety or blessing, not 
by natural operation, but by occult virtnes inherent in it, 
‘or mystical effects appended to it. . 

b. Anything worn about the person to avert evil 
or ensure prospcrity; an amulet. 

1596 Srenser /, Q. 1. ii. 18 Curse on that Cross .. Dead 


CHARM. 


long ygoe, I wote, thou haddest bin, Had not that clharme 
from thee forwarned itt. 1693 W. Ropertson Phraseol. 
Gen. 86 An Amulet or Enchantment and Charm hung ahout 
one's neck or wrest against witchcraft. 1832 Ihr. Martineau 
Life in Wilds vii. 84 Dame Fulton tied a charm round her 
neck to prevent her being wounded by any venomous rep. 
tile. 1832 Lanper £2. Niger 1. xi. 32 The horse’s head 
was loaded with charms and fetishes. 1838-42 Anxo.p //is¢, 
Rome (1846) LL. xi. 407 He was very much afraid of thunder 
and lightning and always carried about with him a seal 
skin, as a charm against its power. 

2. fig. (cf. spell.) 

1sgz Suaks. Rom. & Fad. u, Prol. 6 Alike bewitched by 
the charme of lookes. 1665-9 Bovin Orcas. Reff. 1. vil, 
Cards and Company will give them enough to prove a 
Charm against Thinking. 1875 Stusss Const. /ist. b. iv. 
59 On whom the charm of the Roman name had no power. 

3. fig. Any quality, attribute, trait, feature, etc, 
which excrts a fascinating or attraetive influenec, 
exciting love or admiration. In f/,, esp. of female 
beauty, great personal attractions. 

(ag98 Suaks. Aferry WY. nu. ii.107, b neuer knew st woman 
so doate vpon a man}; surely I thinke you haue charmes, la 
--Not I, Fassure thee; setting the altraction of my good 
parts aside, | haue uo other charmes.] 1697 Drypen } rg. 
Past. 112 All she said and did was fullof Charms. 1712-4 
Pork Rape feck w. 4 Scornful virgins who their charms 
survive, 1786 Burks SaAd. § 21. § 1 Every thing has, in 
that stage of life, the charm of novelty to recommend it. 
1770 Gotnsm. Des, Vill, 289 Slights every borrow‘d charm 
that dress supplies. 1841 Lanse ciraé. Nts. I. 29 A mole is 
considered an additional charm. 1848 Macautay //is¢. 
fing. V1. 75 When parted by the sea from the charms which 
had so strongly fascinated him. A/od. (Statue) Venus hiding 
her charms. 

b. (without 44) Fascinating quality; charming- 
hess, attractiveuess. 

1830 P'Isranui Chas. /, HE. vie ait Something of the 
chann of fiction is thrown into the historical composition. 
1878 Montry Hideo? 1. 41 To Diderot we go not for charm 
of style, but for a store of fertile ideas, 1877 Mus, For- 
restER A/igzon b. § Her charm is chicily dependant upon 
expression. 

e. Charms (U.S. slang): Moucy. 

+4. ?A conjuration, adjuration (ef Carn 2. 6). 

1734 Nort re. wiv, @ 125 She knocked him np 
at Midnight, with Charms of Secrecy; for, said she, if my 
I'riends come to know I have been with you, | am undone. 

5. A small ornament or trinket worn fastened to 
a watch-chain or girdle. (Irom sense 1 b.) 

1865 Look bef. you Leap 1. 227 .N small charm in the 
shape of a heart. 1870 Miss Bripoaan A. Lge 1. x.155 
Rose’s wateh and bunch of charms, 

6B. Comb. as charm-reader, -ring; charm-bound, 
pple. and adj.; charm-budlt, -like, -struck, ete. adjs. 

1800 CoLeripGe Precolomt, 1 ix, Inextricably .. In this 
name hath my destiny *charm-bound me. 1804 LeynEn 
Merntaid ad fin., ‘The charm-bound sailors. 1791 F.. Dar- 
win Bot, Gard. u. 69 Amid her *charim-built towers. 1868 
Ln. Houcnron Select. fr. Ws. 162 *Charm-engirdled iste. 
1886 Corn. Mag. July 55 The *charm-reader, the fortune- 
teller and the medicine man. 1877 W. Jones /inyer-ring L. 
133 In the Braybrooke Collection is a hone ‘charm-ring, 
1865 M. Arnoip £ss. Crit, ili. 115 Mountain-nymph *charm- 
struck by the night. 

Charm tfaim’, 54.2 Also 6 charme. [A 
dialectal variant of cerme,a common 16th c. form 
of CuirM, q.v. Perhaps some fancied association 
with Cuarnm sé.', or with L. carmen, may have 
contributed to give this form its literary standing ; 
for an original chirv: would naturally give later 
cherm and churm, but not charm, (cl fir, first, 
bird, dirt, none of which become a7).] 

1, The blended singing or noise of many birds ; the 
blended voiees of school-children, and the like. 

[1s30 Pauscx. 617/2 What a cherme these byrdes make, 
comment ces oyscanx Jargonnent.) 1548 Upatt, ete. Zrasi, 
Par, L vke(1§48)31 b, The hymne. . which that saine heauenly 
quier of Aungels .. syng all together in one charme, 1580 
H. Grerorp Gitleflowers (1875) 97, 1 .. listened .. Unto the 
small birdes chirping charme. 1584 PEELE Arraignui:. 
Paris 1. iii, 12 Ikark, Flora, Faunus, here is melody, A 
charm of birds. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 642 Sweet is the 
hreath of morn, her rising sweet, With charm of earliest 
Birds. 1879 JerrEries Weld Life in S.C, 233 Thousands of 
starlings, the noise of whose calling to each other is in- 
describable. .the country folk call it a ‘charm’, meaning a 
noise made up of innumerable lesser sounds, each interfering 
with the other. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word.bh. 
s.v., The coppy’s all on a charm. — Whad a charm them 
childern bin makin i’ school, 1886 W. Barnes Dorset Dial. 
oa a noise or confusion of voices, as of children or 

irds. 

+2. Song or singing: a. of a bird; b. of men. 

1587 Cuurcnyarp Worth, Wades (1876) 102 The chirp and 
charme, and chaunt of euery bird. 1604 Drayton Ozede 38 
The small Birds warbled their harmonious Charmes. 1633 
P. Firtcner Purple isl... xviii. 5 If. Mavius chaunt his 
thoughts in brothell charm. 

Charm (t{iim), v7.) [a. F. charme-r (13th ¢. in 
Littré), f. charme CHARM sb.) 

1. frans. To act upon with or as with a charm or 
magic, so as to iniluence, eontrol, subdue, bind, 
ete. ; to put a spell upon; to bewiteh, enchant. 

¢1380 Sir Feruntb, 2411 And hymen hecharmeb so, bat hy 
ne my3te a-wakye not. ¢ 1440 Fork Myst, xxxiii. 288 He 
enchaunted and charmed oure knyghtis. 1535 CovERDALE 
Yer, viii. 17, 1 will sende Cockatrices & serpentes amonge 
you (which will not be charmed’. 1591 Frorio Sec. Frutes 
13 It is good to drinke in a morning to charme the mist. 
1794 S. Wittiams Vermont 128 Kach of these animals have 
a power of fascinating, or charming birds. 1856 Kane 

7~2 
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Are. Expl. U1. xxiv.243 They wanted me to charm or cure 
him. fod, Many people sti believe in charming warts. 

b. Const. Zo and inf. (obs.), from. Also Tg. 
To persuade or induce #a, to dissuade from. 

1594 Greexe Jr, Bacon ix, If thou canst by magic charm 
The fiend..From pulling down the branches of the tree. 
x605 Snaxs. Macé. iv. i. 129 He Charme the Ayre to gluc a 
sound. 1607 — Timor 1. tii, 454 Has almost charm'd me 
from my Profession, by perswading me tot. a 1687 Petty 
Pol. Arvith, 1. 1691) 31 As if Men could be charmed to trans- 

lant themselves from their own Native .. Country merely 

y Words. 1795 SouTHEY Joan of Arc vir. se Nor all her 
hellish arts Can charm my arrows from their estin’d course. 

e@, With various extensions; ¢€.g. : To charm 


asleep, charm away, charm out, cte. 

1549 CoverpaLe Hrasm, Par. Gal.8 He..that. .charmyng 
out your christian mynde hath by enchauntment, cast ee 
into this frensye. 1597 SHaks. 2 f/en. /V, iv. ii. 39 This 
Ilydra-Sonne of Warre .. Whose dangerous eyes may well 
be charm'd asleepe. 1611 — Cymrd. 1. vi. 117 "Tis your 
Graces ‘hat from my mutest Conscience, to my tongue, 
Charmes this report out. 1712-4 Pore Kafe Lock v. 20 
Oh! if to dance all night, and dress all day, Charin’d the 
sinall-pox, or chas'd old-age away. 1762 GoLpsM. Nash 26. 
1796 Burke Kegic. Peace i, Wks, VIII. 232 ‘To charm that 
rich prize out of the iron gripe of robbery. 1806 CANNING 
Poet. Wks. (1827) 56 "Twill charin away the fiends. 1850 
Vennyson (1 Ment. xxi, When Science. .charms Her secret 
from the latest moon. 1859 — Vivien 330 The charm so 
taught will charm us both to rest. 

2. To endow with supernatural powers or virtucs 
by means of charms; esf. to fortify against evil 
or dangcrs. 

a 1564 Becon Humble Supplic.in Prayers, ete. (1844) 234 
‘The bishop mumbleth a few Latin words over the child, 
charmeth him, crosseth him, ¢ 1590, MarLowe Faust. vii. 
56 Then charin me that I may be invisible. ¢ 1611 CHAPMAN 
Viiad 1.1K.) Feed not the Grecians pride; ‘They are not 
charm’d against your points of steele, nor iron frani'd. 1611 
Suaxs. Cymd. v. iii. 68, 1, in mine owne woe charmi'd, Could 
not finde death, . 

+b. ‘To mark with a symbol as a charm. Os. 

1678 Lond. Guz. No. 1338/4 A grey Mare..charm'd upon 
the 4 fetter-lock joints. 

3. intr. To work charms, use enchantmests or 
spells, practise magic. 

¢1300 A’ Adis. 342 "Thus charmed Neptanabus. a 1340 
Hamproct /’saéter \vii{i]. 5 He charmys swa wisely in his 
crafte, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 1’. K. xvi. x. (1495) 763 
She heryth not the voys of the charmyng nother comyth 
out to hym that charmyth. 1§3§ Coverpace Ps. Willi}. 5 
‘That she shulde not heare the voyce of the charmer, charme 
he neuer so wysely. 1602 Suaxs. //am. 1. i. 163. 1662 R. 
MatHew Und, Alch. § 71. 94, I do..give my enemics leave 
to chanm against my Iill. 

4. To overcome or subdue, as if by inagic power; 
to calm, soothe, allay, assuage. ‘ft Zo charm the 
tongue: (formerly a very common phrase for) to 
keep it silent. 

cxggo Play Wit & Sc. (1848) 37 Fall you to kyssyng, syr 
Your mother shall charme you, go your waycs. 1547-64 
Bavuipwin Mor. Philos. xi. (Palfr.) 170 Charme thy tongue, 
thy belly, and thy privitics. 1596 Srenser DAOUNS 1X20 39 
A person. .'That well could charme his tongue, and time his 
speach. 160a-9 A. Munvay Palm of Eng. 1. xii, Beroald. . 
receiving him at the point of his launce charmed his attempt. 
r6sg Fuirer CA. fist. v. 254 The stench of His corps could 
he charmed with no embalming. 1708 Pore Ode St. Cecilia 
118 Music the fiercest grief can charm. 1799 Carpet 
Pleas, Hope 1. 285 Mercy gave, to charm the sense of woe, 
Ideal peace. 1879 Farrar St. Pand (1883) 670'The sound of 
their own language. .charmed their rage for the moment. 

5. fig. To influcnce, cnthral, powerfully attract 
or engage (the mind, senscs, ctc.) by beauty, swect- 
ness, or other attractive quality; to fasciaate, 
captivate, bewitch, cnchant, delight. 

In Shakspere’s time, still a strong metaphor from sense 15 
but now, from constant use, applied without any thought of 
this connexion. 

c1440 Promp, Parv.70 Charmyn, begylyn or forspekyn, 
fascine. x6or Suaks. Twel. N. i. th 19 Fortune forbid my 
out-side haue not charin‘d her. 1610 — Tewif. w.i, 178 So 
I charm’d their eares That Calfe-like they my lowing fol- 
low'd. 1665-9 BovLr Occas. ie . (1675) 360 The moderate 
Beauty they disclose to the Eye (which is sufficient to please, 
though not to charm it), 1667 Mitton P. £, 1, 787 They.. 
with jocond Music charm his ear, 1710 Swirr Lett. (1768) 
IIL. 17 That’s something charms me mightily about London. 
1712 Aooison Sect. No, 279 ra He every where charms 
and pleases us by the Force o! his own Genius. 1716-8 
Laoy M. W. Montacue Leff. 1. x. 33, I was periectly 
charmed with the einpress. 1871 Morvey Voltaire (1886) 
124 What always charined him in Racine and Boileau. .was 
that they said what they intended to say. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1.491, 1 can tell you acharming tale..And we, 
Socrates..shall be charmed to listen, 

b. absol. 

1704 Pore Spring 76 If Sylvia smiles ..vanquish’d nature 
seems to charm no more, 17 — Ess. Man, 1, 200 The 
fiery soul abhorr’d in Catiline, In Decius charms, in Curtius 
is divine. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Concl. 107 We .. sat on, 
So much the gathering darkness charm’d. ; 

+6. To conjure, entrcat (a person) in some 
potent name. Ods. 

1599 T. Mlovrer) S//éwormes 16 She Pyram drencht, and 
then thus charmes; Speake loue, O speake, how hapned 
this to thee? 1601 Suaks, Fe/.C. ui, 271 Vpon gu knees, 
I charme yous by my once commended Beauty..That you 
vnfold to me.. Why you are heauy. «1734 Nort L.xam, 
nN, iv. P15, 239 Ilis tered Counsel .. made an Harangue, 
charming him to be free .. in answering to his Questions. 


+7. [Prob. with some assoe. with Cuarw 56.7] 
To temper, tune, play (an instrument or melody). 


° 
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1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Oct. 118 Here we our slender 

ipes may safely charme. 1595 — Col. Clout (T.) Charming 
his oaten pipe unto his peers. 1596 — /*. Q. v. ix. 13 Like 
as the fouler on his guilcfull pype Charmes to the birds full 
many a pleasant lay. 1609 DEKKER Gull’s Horn-bk. (1812) 
32 O what songs will I charm out. 

b. éztr. (of an instrument): To sound harmoni- 

ously. Sec CuarnMine ffi. a. 3. 

Charm v.?, dial. var. of CHinm: cf. CHarm sb.2 

1881 Daily News 18 Jan. 5/1 The ducks and widgeons go 
on ‘charming’, » 

Charmed (t{aimd, in verse also t{a:uméd), Af? 
a. [f. prec. vb. + -ED!.] 

1. Influenced by magic power, bewitched, under 


a spell. 

1440 Promp, Paro. 7o Charmyd, tncantatus. 1815 
Chron. in Ann, Reg. 90/1 A farmer had a daughter .. who 
was seized with a lingering disorder... He .. persuaded him- 
self that his daughter was charmed. 1821 Keats Lamia 
112 The charméd god began An oath. 

2. Affected with a magic spell, so as to possess 
occult powers or qualities ; enchanted. 

21835 More Ws. 377 (R.) Anoynted wyth the holye 
chrisme, which he calleth charmed oyle. 1596 SreNsER 
F.Q.1. iv. 50 He beares a charmed shicld, And eke en- 
chaunted annes, that none can perce. 1634 Mitton Comms 
51 Circe. whose charméd cup Whoever tasted lost his up- 
right shape. 1798 Coteripce Anc. Mar. iw. xi, The charmed 
water. 18' V. Jones Kinger-ring L.114 Apollonius .. 
considered the use of charmed rings. .essential to quackery. 

3. Of persons or lives: Fortified, protected, 
rendered invulnerable, ete., by a spell or charm. 

1605 SHAks. J/acb. v. viii. 12 Let fall thy blade on vulner- 
able Crests, I beare a charmed Life. 1824 W, Irvinc 7. 
Trav. 11.245 Wence came .. the story of Kidd's having a 
charmed life, and that he had to be twice hanged. 1884 | 
Chr, World 9 Oct. 757/4 General Gordon believes himself to 
bear a charmed life. 

4. Fascinated, greatly delighted. 

Mod. She sang to a charmed audience. 

Charmedly (tfi-smédli), adv. [f pree.+ 
In a charmed manner. 

1876 J. Exuis Cesar in Egyft 359 But charmedly live on 
again, And never quite be dying. 

Charmele, obs. var. of CARMELE, Heath-pea. 

1760 Pocock Tour Scotl. (1887) 89 They chew the root of 
an herb called charmele [tisfr. charnicleJa.. wild liquorice. 

Charmer (t{aimaz). [f Cuans v. + -ER]; ora. 
OF, charmere (nom. of charmeur), f. charmer.] 

1. One who uses spells and cnchantments, or who 
has magic powers ; an enchantcr. 

©1340 Ayenh. 69 Ase ap pise charmeres and pise wychen. 
1340 Mamrote /’salter Iiili}, 5 He lufes not charmers and 
venym makers. 1382 Wrctir 1 Aings xxviii. 3 Saul..slew3 
hem that hadden cfawtaers of devels in the wombe. 
Coverpae /’s. lviiliJ. 5. 1604 SHaxs. O74, 1. iv. 57 She 
was a Charmer, and could almost read ‘The thoughts of 
people. 1638 Sc. Pasgnits (1868) 56 From .. montebanks 
and charmers .. deliver us. 1862 Lytton Str. Story 1.148 
Filling his barbaric court with charmers and sorcerers. 

2. One who overcomes, subducs, allays, cte., as 
if by magie power. 

1870 Srurcron Treas, David Ps. xxxii. 10 Faith in God is 
the great charmer of life's cares. é 

8. One who possesses great attractivencss or 
powers of fascination ; usually applicd to 2 woman, 

1 D'Urvey dad. Fickle u. ii, Speak sweet Charmer, 
Will you be always irue? 1725 Pore Odyss. xu. 232 Thus 
the sweet charmers warbled o'er the main, 1728 Gav Begg. 
Op. ui. xxxv, How happy could I be with either Were Uothcr 
dear charmer away. 1765 Gooss. Hermit xxxvili, Turn, 
Angelina, ever dear, My charmer, turn to see Thy own, thy 
long-lost Edwin here. 1852 TuackrRray Esmond Ww xl. 
(1876) 223 Mrs. Mountford. (a veteran charmer of fifty). 
1865 M. Annotu /ss, Crit. viii. (1875) 346 Such a charmer 
of the literary sense as Voltaire. 

+4. Applied to a kind of dance. Os. 

1703 FARQunar [uconstant 1. ii. (D.), I don’t believe there 
was a ian of ‘em but could dance a charmer. 

+Cha'rmeress. Os. [a. F. charmeresse, 
fem. of charmeur: see -E88.] A female charmer. 

1340 Ayend, 19 Pe deuines and pe wichen and pe charm- 
cresses, pet workeb be pe dyeules crefte. ¢1384 Cuavcer 
U1. Fame 1261 Phitonesses, charmeresses, Olde wytches. 


Charmful Can, a. [f. Cnarm 58.1 + 
-FUL.] Full of charms or spells, connected with 
magic ; fig. full of alluring qualities, charming, 
delightful, . 

1656 Cowtey Davideis 1, (1687) 13 Bid his charmfil le 
to bring. 1747 Cotuins Ode Manners 39 As Fancy breathes 
her poteut spell, Not vain she finds the charmful task. 1843 
Fraser's Mag. XXVAUIL. 151 He is charmful and endearing 
in his private associations. 1879 Kart Buino in 19¢h Cent. 
1091 In our forefathers’ weird aud charmful creed. 

lence Cha‘rmfulness. 
1842 Fraser's Mag, X XVI. 732 There was a charmfulness 


about his manner. 
Charming (tfaumin), 247. 55.1 [f, Cars 2.1] 
i the work- 


1. The operation or using of charms ; 
ing of spells; enchantment, ineantation. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28311, 1... folud wiche-crafte and frete, 
and charmyng. Ke IlAmpPote Prose Tr. 9 In this com. 
andement es forboden .. all wychecrafte and chareinynge. 
1388 Wryeulr Jer, vill. 17 The werste serpentis, to whiche is 
no charmyng (1382 enchaunting]. 1570 B. Goose Pof. 
Kingd. tii. (1880) 33 Masse., makes their charmings vaine. 
1647 Mav Hist. Pard, u.i, The charmings of their Priests. | 
1974 Gotnsm. Wat, /1ist. (1776) VII. 214 It was supposed 
that serpents. had also a power of charming. 1850 4.4 0. 
Ser. 1, 11. 36/1 The power of curing diseases by ‘charming’. | 
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quality of being 


CHARNEL. 


2. Fascination, charm (obs.) ; now gerundiaily, 
fascinating, delighting. 

1720 WELTON Suff, Son of God 11. xiv. 383 Grant that I 
may be Ravisht with Thy Charmings. fod. She has lost 
none of her power of charming. 

3. attrib. and Comb, (in sense 1), a8 charming- 
cup, -rod, -wand, 

1601 WeEvER Mirr, Mart. Dij, With thy charming wand. 
1633 MassiNcER Guardian vy. i, Mercury Hath travelled 
this way with his charming-rod. 1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. 
(1851) 272 Chastity and love .. whose charming cup is only 
vertue. 1662 Ocitsy King’s Coronation 2 Ab loody Sword 
in one Hand, a charming Rod in the other. 

Charming, vél. sb.2 2? Obs. rare: [f. CHARM 
v2+t-1ne 1.] Giving tongue, ‘music’ (of beagles). 

a 1693 Urqunart Radelais uv xiit 107 The. charming of 
Beagles, gnarring of Puppies. 

Charming, ///. a. [f. Camm v.1+-1NG 2] 

1. Using charms; exercising magic power. 

1382 Wrcur 1 Aéngs xxviii. 7 Sechith to me a womman 
havynge a charmynge goost. 1483 Cath. Angi. 59 Charm. 
ynge, iucantans, carminans, fascinans. 1584 R. Scor 
Discov. Witcher. xu, vii. 183 And beates downe frute with 
charming strokes. 1g91 Suaks. 1 fen. V/, v. iii. 31 Now 
helpe ye charming Spelles. 1712 BrackMore Creation Vi. 
550 Hier charming Song the Syren sings in vain, 

2. Fascinating ; highly pleasing or delightful to 
the mind or senses. (At first distinetly fg. from 1, 
but now used without any thonght of that, and as 


| a milder word than enchanting.) 


1663 Gersier Counsel Avb, A Palace, so charming as to 
hinder furious Mars himself to lay his destructive hands 
thereon. a1700 Drvoen Death very yng. Gentleman 3 
O charming youth! in the first opening ip 1711 AOOISON 
Spect. No. 89 P3 She is however in my Eye a very charming 
old Woman, 1716-8 Laoy M. W. Montacue Lett, i 
60, I love that charming princess, if] may use so familiar 
an expression, 1840 ‘TuackeRAy Catherine ii, Was not 
Wilkes the. rage SM -man? 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 447. Children think variety charming. 1880 Mrs. 
Forrester Koy § V.1.2 The Empress is looking charming. 

+3. With a mixture of the sense of CHarm 5.2 

1643 Mitton Divorce 1. Pref., ad fin., To follow freely the 
charming pipe of him who sounded and proclaimed liberty 
and relief, 1671 — P. R.11. 363 Andall the while harmonious 
airs were heard Of chiming strings or charming pipes. 

Charmingly (t/auminli), adv.  [f prec. + 
-uY2,] Ina charming way ; enchantingly ; fasein- 
atingly ; delightfully. 

1610 SHaks. Temp. iv.i. 118 A most maiesticke vision, 
and Harmonious charmingly. 1611 Cortcr., Enchantense- 
ment, charmingly, inchauntingly. 1695 Lo. Preston Boeth. 
un. 154 tote, Orpheus..was said to play so charmingly, that 
the Woods and stones moved. 17.. Mrs. Devany Corr. 
(1861) IIL. 359 That has a good effect, and is charmingly 
painted. 1815 Jane Austen Emma i, We all behaved 
charmingly. 88a A. W. Warp Dickens iti. 56 Charmingly 
true to nature, 

Charmingness. [f. as prec. + -nEss.] The 
charming ; power to charm. 

1730-6 in Bawey. 1840 L. Hunt Leg. Florence Lil, Be 
sure you make your wife well..With some transcendent 
charmingness. 

Charmless (tfimlés),a. [see -LE8s.] Des- 
titutc of charms ; personally unattractive. 

1730 Swirt Lett, (1768) 111.5 Ophy Butler's wife, who is 
aroma alittle charmless. 1856 J. F. Jounston Chem. Com. 

tfe 11. 208 The wise woman whom the charmless female 
of the East consults. 

Cha'rmlike, 


1549 Cnatoner Erasm. on 


1. xix, 


a. Like or resembling a charm. 
folly Hiija, Certaine Magike 
praiersand charmelyke Rosaries, 1647 Br. HatrXem. Wks. 
(2660) 1.17, Such "Charin-like observations. 1844 Disraci 
Coningsby V. vi. 211 ‘There was something charm-like and 
alluring in the conversation of one who was silent to all 
others, , 

Cha'rmwise, «dz. [sec -wise.] In the manner 


of a charm, in magieal manncr, 

1647 N. Fairvax Bulk & Setv. Ep, Ded., 1 could never 
open my mouth Charmwise, nor breath out Spells. 

Charn(e, obs. form of CHURN. 

+Cha‘rneco. Obs. Also -aco, -ico. [Accord- 
ing to Stcevens, from a village so ealled near 


Lisbon.] A kind of wine. 

1593 Suaks. 2 //en. VI, u. iii. 63 Here's a Cuppe of 
Charneco. 594 /irst [t. Contention (1843) 29 ‘There 
wanted neither sherry, sack nor charnaco. 1600 RowLaAnbs 
Lett, Linmours Blood vi. 79 The vertue of three cuppes of 
Charnico. 1616 Beaum. & FL. Wit without M. 1.152. 163% 
Herwoon Maid of West um, Wks, 1874 II. gor What wine 
will you drink ?..Canary or Charnico? {1775 Asu, Charneco 
(a cant word), any kind of strong liquor which is like to 
bring drunken fellows to the stocks.] 

Charnel (tfanél), 56.1 (& @.!). [a. OF. char- 
nel, carnel in same sense :—late L, carnale ‘ flzesc- 
hns’ (flesh-house) (/Elfric’s Gloss.), =carnartum, 
whence OF. charner, charnier.] 

1. ta. A burial-plaec, ccmctery (obs... Db. A 
mortuary chapel, a charnel house. 

1377 Lanct. ?. Pd. Bova. & For in charnel atte chirche 
cherles ben yuel to knowe, Or a knizte fram a knaue pere. 
1426 E. EF. Wells (1882) 75 Sir Ichn, preest of pe charnell. 
1434 (bid. Ae My body to be beryed anenest the charnell of 
Poules in Poules chircheyard. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 
1531) 303 b, The commune charnell of the Cite. 1598 Stow 
Surv. xxxili. (1603) 295 The carriage of those bones from 
the charnell. 1644 Evenvn fer. (1857) I. 9 The vast 
charnels of bones, tombs, pyramids, an rik chres, took 
up much of my time. 1683 Phil. Trans. X\V1. 394 Sup: 
posed to be the Charnal of the Antonine family. 1766 


CHARNEL. 


Enrick London IV. 199 Facing this [Paul's] cross stood the 

charnel, in which the bones of the dead were .. piled to- 

getber. 1868 Mitman S¢. Paul's 156 A chapel. .called the 

ae from whence .. were removed cartloads of human 
nes. 

+2. Askeleton. Obs. rare—'. 

1962 Leten A rmorie 199 The monks whereof had caused 
to be curiously paiuted, the charnel of a man, which they 
termed— Death. P 

3. altrib, and Comd, in sense: a. ‘of or pertain- 
ing toa charnel’, as charnel-chapel, ~priest, -stool, 
-vault, yard; also charnel air, breath, meteor ; 
b. ‘that is or serves as a charnel’, as CimARNEL- 
nous, charnel-cell, -dungeor, -ocean ; ©. ‘savour- 
ing or characteristic of a charnel 7 as charnel-book: 
some of which pass into true adjective uses as in B. 

1813 Moore Ladla R. (1824) 148 As dies the lamp In 
*charnel nirs, or cavern-damp. 1647 Warp Sinip. Cobter 76 
Some are raking in old musty *charnell-books, for old 
mouldy monosyllables. 1847 Emerson Repr. Alex iti. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 334 A *charnel-breath so mingles with the temple 
incense, that boys..will shun the spot. 1814 Scott Ld. of 
Jsles mm. xxxii, Ere they left that *charnell-cell, 1538 Letanp 
Jtin, I. 42 At the West end of the Area..is a ’Chamel 
Chapelle. 1768 Beatie Afizstr. 1. xxxii, Ghosts that to 
the *“charnel-dungeon throng. 1815 Moore Ladla &., 
Fire-worsh. 1. (1850) 163 Lights, like “charnel meteors, 
bum'd Bluely. 1655 Futter Waltham Ab, (1849) 269 
(Tbe charge of an obit] to the *charnel-priest, threc pence. 
1451 in Rogers Agric. § Prices 111. 554, 2 *charncl stools 
in chancel. 1634 Mitton Comtws 471 ‘Those thick and 
gloomy shadows damp Oft seen in *charnel-vaults and 
sepulchres. 1749 Firtpinc Tor Youes Wks. 1775 II. 131 
The half-drunk clown, as he stage ers through the cburch- 
yard or rather *charnel-yard, to his home. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or fit for a charnel, 
or the remains there preserved ; sepulchral; death- 
like, ghastly. (Not distinctly separable from prec., 
the use of the hyphen being nnsettled.) 

1824 Gatt Kothelan HI. 193 Something wildly charnel 
and characteristic of the tomb. 1845 Hirst Poems 51 
Charnel figures. hurried by. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Dr. of 
Exile, Shall split the charnel earth. 1871 G. MacnonaLp 
Wks. Fancy § [mag. \1. 147 In every charnel breast Dead 
conscience rises slow. 

+ Charnel (tfa:mél), 54.2 Os. Also 5 charn- 
aill, -ale, 6 -elle, 6-7 -ell, -aylle, chernell, 8 
charnal. [a. OF. charnel, prob. :—L. cardindle, 
neut. of cardinal-ts of or pertaining to a hinge 
(cardo, cardin-); cf. It. cardinale, and Sp. charnela 
hinge.] A hinge. 

¢1470 Henry Wallace vu. 1153 On charnaill bandis nafi}ld 
it full fast and sone. 1488 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Seotl, 1. 84 
Item a ring with a paddok stance with a charnale. 1511 
MS. Ace. St. Fokn's [losp., Canterb., For ij chamellis 
and ij bi for b° ovyn ys mowth. 1531 /éid., For ij new 
paire of charnellis for the pewys in tbe Church. 1570 B. 
Gooce Pof. Kingd. 1.(1880) 7 Charnels that are fixed fast, 
and beare the doore in frame. 1741 Monro Axaé. (ed. 3) 
43 The Hinge of a Door or Window .. Tradesmen call it 
Charnal. . i 

b. The hinge of a helmet, on which the beaver 
and visor moved. 

1430 Lyno. Chron, Troy m. xxii, Fyrst they haue bewen 
and to broke Tbe migbty charnelle of his bassenet And 
whan bis vyser after was of smet .. his face naked was and 
bare. 1510 Yustes at Westintr. in Meyrick Auc, Armour 
IL. 252 Item who hreaketh his spere above the charnell to be 
allowed ii speres well broken. 1548 Hatt Chron. 12 Hien VELL 
(809) 6x2 The Charnell of his Hedde pece..was broken. 
1577 Harrison Exgland u. v. (1877) 1. 120 His helme .. 
from the charnell vpwards ought to he of three inches at 
the least. [1830 James Darnley x. 48/2 Broke his spear 
twice on the very charncel of his helmet.] 

+ Cha‘rnel, 2.2 Os. [a. F. charnel :—L. carnal- 
-t fleshly (Tertullian), f. cavv-er flesh. A doublet 
of CARNAL.] Carnat, non-spiritual. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 269/4, I desyre no thynges ter- 


reyn ne charnel. 
+Cha‘rnel, v. Os. [f. CHARNEL 53.2] To 


hinge. Hence Cha‘rneld, hinged, jointed. 

1848 HaLi Chron. (1809) 674 ‘The Duke strake the Kyng 
on the brow right under the defence of y* hed pece on the 
verye Coyffe, Scull, or bassenet pece, whereunto the Barbet 
for power and defence is Charneld, to which coyffe or 
bassenet never armourer taketh hede for it is evermore 
covered with the Viser Barbet and Volant pece. 

Cha‘rnel-house. A house for dead bodies ; 
a house or vault in which the bones of the déad 
are piled up. 

1586 Chron. Gr. Friars(1852)57 This yere [1548] was put 
downe the chappell with tbe chanel howse in Powlles 
church yerde..and a iiij., or v. C. lode of bones carred in to 
the feldes and burryd there. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. ludia 
206 Tbe Charnell house, or place of dead mens sculles for 
remembrance of death. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exenp. 
ui. xv. 88 Golgotha, the charnell house of the city. 1703 
MaunDRELL it Serus. (1732) 101 A Charnel House. 
Tbe Corpses are let down into it from the top. 1768-74 
Tucker £2, Nat, (1852) 11.655 The sight of a human skul 
and bones ina charuel-house, 1859 Jeruson Britéany iv. 
40 These charnel-houses or ossuary chapels are general. 

attrib, 1839 Dickens Nick. Nick. xxiii, Said Mrs. 
Crummles in the same charnel-house voice. 

Charnico, var. of CHaRNEco Ods., a wine. 

Charoin, var. of caroine, CARRION. 

Charon (kéorgn). [Gr. pr. name.J 

1. In Greek and Latin mythology the name of 
the ferryman who conveyed the shades of the de- 
parted across the Styx; often used allusively. 
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1513 Doucias Exes vi. ve 83 jon grislie ferriar to naim 
Charon hait. 1601 Hottann Pézzy L. 41 Which damp holes 
breathing out a deadly aire some call Charonca Serobes, i. 
Charons ditches. 1606 Suas. 77. & Cr. i. ii, rr. 1616 J. 
Lane Sgrs. Tale 1x. 304 Yowr lives for him shall goe to 
Carons ferrie. 1822 Byron Vis. Judgem. \xxii, The other 
side Of Charon’s ferry. 1847 Emerson Refr. Mex. iii. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 329 This Charon ferries them all over in his boat... 
and all gather one grimness of hue and style. 

2. Ferry-man. (Avemoroits.) 

1861 Ramsay Retin. iv. (ed. 18) 72 He had acted as Charon 
of the Dee at Banchory. 1873 Tristram Afoab xviii. 361 
The gentlemanly-looking Charon, whose negro slaves work 
the boat. 

Hence Charo‘nic, a. 

1816 G. S. Faner Orig. Pag. Jdol. 1.359 The brethren of 
this Charonic socicty. 

+ Cha‘rope, a. Obs. rare—}. 
glad-eyed.] Cheerful, bright. 

1650 Butwer A athropomet, vii. (1653) 131 A good amiable 
charope Eye, not very concave nor preminent. 

Charotte, obs. form of CHARET or Cuarior. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 1552 Charottez chokkefulle charegyde 
with golde. 

Char-parson: sec CHAKE sé.1 6. 

|| Charpie (fazp7, farpz). Also -pee. [Fr. ; 
pa. pple. fem. of OF. charfir to card : see Canvut.] 
Old linen unravelled into short ends of thread for 
surgical eae ‘very narrow, thread-like strips 
of linen torn off so as to leave fringed edges’. 

1997 Encycl. Brit. sv. Arsenic, Me directs. .dry charpee 
at each dressing. 1807-26 S. Coorrr Ff frst Lines Surg. 71 
A bit of charpic. 1813 J. THomson Lect. Juflam. 347 The 
dry charpee is found to irritate the surfaces of some abscesses. 
1872 Conen Dis. Throat 94 his deposit js detached, as by 
a pledget of charpie. 

|| Charpoy (t{a-spoi). Amg/o-/zd. Also charpai. 
fa. Urdit chérpai, f. Pers. oly yee chahar-pai 


four-footed.] The common light Indian bedstead. 

1845 Srocqueter /fandbh. Brit. [ndia (1854) 97 A camp- 
table, a camp-stool or folding-chair, a iaied or bedstead. 
1859 Lane Wand. Judia 138 He attempted to rise from the 
charpai. 1885 Afacm. Afag. Nov. 80/2 The native bed, or 
charpoy, a web of netting stretched on four short legs. 

|| Charqui (tfaski). Also charqué. [Quiclitia 
(Peruvian) echargui dried slice of flesh or hung 
beef. The corruption jeré7x occurs in Captain J. 
Smith @1612, and eré vb. in Anson @ 1748.] 

Beef prepared for keeping by cutting into thin 
slices and drying in the wind and sun; ‘jerked’ 
beef (the latter being a corruption of this word). 

1760-72 tr. Juan §& Udloa’s Voy, 11. vin. ix. 271 [Chili] .. 
supplies [Peru] with wheat .. besides sole leather .. Grassa, 
Charqui, and neat tongues. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xii. 
(1873) 260 The miners are allowed a little charqui. 1850 
Prescott Peri v. (Skeat) The male deer and some of the.. 
sheep were slaughtercd..and their flesh cut into thin slices 
was distributed among the people, who converted it into 
charqui. 1891 Gd. Words 716 Cattle .. the flesh of which 
is converted into charqué, better known as jerked becf. 

attrib, 185 Daily Tel, 21 Nov.7/2 An unlucky prejudice 
against their meat in the dry or chargut state. 

Hence Charqued a., ‘jerked’. 

1821 Afonthly Rev. XCVI. 87 Charqued beef is, in this 
district, a great article of exportation. 

+Charr. Obs. rave. [? Echoic: but cf. OE. 
ceortan to murmur, complain, which would give a 
ME. cherr, charr.] A term applied to some of the 
notes of the nightingale. 

a 1605 MontcoMERlE Soun, xlviii, Sweet Philomene, with 
cheiping chyrris and charris. 

Charyr, charr-: sec CHar, CHAR-. 

Charrack, charract, obs. ff. CARRACK, CARAT. 

Charre, obs. f. Car 56.2, 3, CHARE v., CHARREY. 

Charred (tfiid), pf/. a. ff. Cuan v.2+-Ep1,] 
Burnt to carbon, burnt black ; also fg. 

3794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, ete. 304 Charred sawdust. 
5 wasock Prek, Times vi, (1869) 178 Burning tle wood 
and then scraping away the charred portion. 1879 FARRAR 
St. Paud (1883) 592 A heart. charred with self-indulgence. 

Charret, -ette, -ot, var. of CHABET. 

Charrettier: see CHARIOTEER. 

+ Cha‘rrey, -oy. Oés. Also charry, charré, 
earroy. [a. OF. char(r)ei, char(roi,f. char(ryeyer, 
char(ryoyer, variants of char(r)ier :—late L. or Ro- 
manic carricare to CAnRny.] The ‘carriage’ or 
transport vehicles of an army; rarely a carriage, 
car, or chariot. 

¢1300 K, Alts. 5097 His bestes.. That drowen and ledden 
his charrey. ¢1330 Arth. & Merl. 8067 ‘To kepe wele hir 
charrois, Her astore and herharnois. /é/a. 4787 Carroy. 
1375 Barsour Bruce x1. 123 So gret rowme held thar charre. 
1640 Witt’s Recreat, (Nares s.v. Charet) We'll pluck the 
wheels froin th’ charry of the sun. ‘ 

Cha‘rring, vé/.sé.1 The action of the vb. 
Car ; burning to charcoal. Also altrtd. 

1802 Pravrair /dlustr. dLutton. The. 130 The charring of 
the coal in their vicinity. 1823 J. Bavcock Dom. Amusem. 
24 Charcoal might be started at once from its charring place 
to close vessels. ay Parkes Man. Pract. Hygiene i. (ed, 5) 
31 The charring of the Casks was uiore effectual than the 
immersion [of pieces of charcoal]. 

Charring, 26/, s.2, var. of CHARING, 

Charriot; Charry, etc: see Cuan-. 

Charry (tfa-ri), a. [f. CHar v.2 or CuaRr-coat.J 
Of the natnre of charcoal or a charred substance. 


[ad. Gr. xapon-ds 


CHART. 


1786 C. Wepster Edin, New Dispens. (1791) 58 The resi- 
dunn (of the bitumen] is a charry matter. 1792 Chron. in 
dun, Reg. 49/2 Casks fired in the making, till a thin charry 
matter is formed over the whole internal surface of the 
staves, will preserve the water .. sweet. 1838 T. ‘Tomson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 712 At 428° it [Berberite] swells and 
leaves a charry residue, having a strong metallic lustre. 

Charsley, obs. form of SCARCELY. 

Chart (t/ait). 54.1 Also 6-7 charte, (chardo). 
[a. OF. charle card, map, ete. :—L.. carta, charla 
7 , § ’ 

paper, leaf of paper’, later also ‘ card, chart, map’, 
ete. Charte was the native Fr. repr. of L. carta; 
but already in 14th c. the It. cqnivalent carta was 
introduced for a ‘playing-card’, in the adapted 
form carte, which was gradually extended by the 
17th c. to all senses of the native charte, and at 
length superseded it. Carte gave the Eng. Carts 
and carde, Carp (q.v.), both used in 15~-17th c. 
in the sense of ‘chart, map’; but late in the 
16th c. efarfe was introduced in this sense, for 
which it became the accepted term. Branches I, 
III, represeut mod.F. carte and L, charta.] 

I. A map or chart. 

1. A map. Oés. in the general sense. 

1s71 Diccres antom. 1. xxxiv. Ljb, One fayre carde or 
mappe.  /é/d, xxxv. Lijb, Appoynting the lengthe of 
your myle according as you desire to haue your charte great 
or small. | 7éd. Liij, Diuide the circle at the myddes of 
your map into 32 partes, pulling out straight lines fro the 
centre to the vttermost bounds of the charte. 1635 N. Car- 
PENTER Geog. Ded. 1, vii. 167 The Geographicall Mappe is 
twofold: either the Plaine Chart or the Planispheare. 1678 
Puiturs, Chart, also a Map or other Draught. | 1751 
Cuampers Cyed. s.v., Plain Charts are those wherein the 
meridians and parallels are exhibited by right lines parallel 
toecach other. 1828 J. 1. Moore Pract. Navi. 97 Mr. 
Gerrard Mercator, a Fleming, in 1556 published a similar 
chart. .whence called Mercator’s Chart. 

b. sfec. (short for sea-chart) : A map for the use 
of navigators; a dclineation of a portion of the 
sca, indicating the outline of the coasts, the posi- 
tion of rocks, sandbanks, channels, anchorages, 
ete. Also fg. 3 and in com. as chart-box, wright. 

1696 Princirs, Chart, or Cart, a Sea-Cart. 1697 Damrier 
Voy. (1698) 1. xvi. 443, 1 do not find it set down on any Sea 
Chart. ‘1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn., Chart, isa Draught 
projected for the use of Seamen, discovering the Sea-coasts, 
Sands, Rocks. 1751 Jounson Ramél. No. 174 91 Ile.. 
ought to make some improvements in the chart of life, by 
marking the rocks on which he has been dashed. 1796 
Preccru Anonym. (1809) 35 The Doctor .. was apt to be 
offended if any one called his work a Map: he would have 
it called a Chart; and yet in strictness [ think it cannot be 
called so, since we have appropriatedsthis word to Sea- 
affairs, 1821 Scorr A’exstw. xxi, A chart..points out.. the 
peculiarities of his navigation. 1834 ApM. SmytH Wediler- 
rvancan(L.) The inore recent plans. .reveal the awful neglect 
of our modern chartwrights, 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 11. 349 Our navigation is safer for the 
chart. 1878 Hux.ey Physiogr., We speak of the plan of an 
estate, the map of a country, the chart of an ocean, 

ce. An outline map for other than purely gco- 
graphical purposes, as a magnetfc chart, chart of 
lem perature; also, a plan of military operations, 
or the rotite of an expedition ; an itinerary. 

1s80 Nortn Plutarch 307 He was not .. contented to see 
them [battles] drawn .. in Charts and Maps. 1675 OciLny 
Brit. Ded., These Peutingerian Military Charts .. appear 
too faint a Resemblance. 1837 W. Irvine Café. Sonneville 
Il. 56 Making maps or charts of his route. 1872 Yeats 
Techn. Hist. Comm. 409 Magnetic charts .. present, at one 
view, the variations and dip of the needle for all parts of 
the world. : : 

A graphical representation (by means of 
curves or the like) of the fluctuations of any 
variable magnitude, stich as temperature, baro- 


metric presstire, prices, popniation, etc. 

1880 MacCormac Antisept. Surg. 228 The temperature 
chart, fig. 42, is interesting. A/od. A barometric chart, 

3. A sheet bearing information of any kind 
arranged in a tabular form. 

1840 (¢/¢/z) Gentone’s Chart of Inheritance. 1846 (¢##Ze) 
Historical Chart of the Sovereigns of England, 1851 (¢étde) 
Genealogical Chart of the Descent of Queen Victoria. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. 

1792 S. Rocers Pleas. Afem, 1. 57 The sereen unfolds its 
many coloured chart. 1856 Dove Logie Chr. Faith u. § 2. 
114 [When] we turn to the Social World of men, the pan- 
theistic chart is folded up. 1863 Bricut Sf. Amer. 3 Feb., 
Achart of the condition of Euro 1876 GLADSTONE in 
Contemp. Rev. June 26 This rude chart of religious thought. 
Alod. “Not a portrait, a mere chart of his face’. 

IT. In other senses of F. carte, OF. charte. 
+4. Blank chart (= OF. charte blanche, mod.F. 
carte blanche): a blank paper to be filled up at 


diseretion. Ods. 

1707 Chart Blanch; 1712 Charte Blanche (see Carte 
Brancue) 1711 P. WH. View 2 last Parl, 247 The Necessity 
of sending, almost, a blank Chart to the Treaty. . 

+ 5.=Canrp sé.2 in several senses: a. An ordinary 


card. b. A playing-card. ¢. The compass-card. 

a1680 Butter Kent. (1759) 1. 227 And practis’d all the 
Tricks upon the Charts. 17004 Gentleman Instruct. 412 
(D.) The discovery of the chart 1s hut of late standing, tho’ 
of great importance. 1753 Cuampers Cycé, Supp. s.v. Com- 
pass, Vhe mariner’s compass with a chart, 1s much: less 
dangerously moved than the common compass with a bnre 
needle. 1796 H. Broucuam in PA. Trans. UXX XVI. 241 
One of the brightest [rays] .. fell on the chart. 


CHART. 


III. = L. charta in medizeval senses. 

+6. A chartcr, grant, title-decd ; a deed or docu- 
ment of any kind, Odés. 

1616 BuLtoxar, Chart, a writing, a written deed. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Chart, paper, parchment or anything to 
write on; also a writing or written deed. 1673 Six P. 
Leycester //ist. Antiq. u. Proleg., Some other Chartes of 
this Hugh I have met withal. 1775 'T. Wanton //ést. Eng. 
Poetry Dissett. ii. 2 A series of royal charts or instruments. 
/6id.74 Hebrew rolls and charts, relating to their estates in 
England. .are now..in the Tower. 

Chart (tfait), v. [f Cuarr 54.1] ‘rans. To 
make a chart of; to lay down in a chart; to map. 
1851 Nicuot Archit. [leav. 114 The idea of actuall 
charting these profound regions. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. 
xx. 254 A large indentation which they had seen and charted. 
1879 Times es The great outlines of the ocean bed have 
been charted. 1885 Procror in A’nowledye No. 172.119 To 

chart every single star..in its proper place. 
b. fig. To figure as in a chart ; to outline. 

1842 Tennyson Walk. to Mail 97 The world .. charts us 
all in its coarse blacks or whites. 

IIcnce Cha'rted A//, a., Charting vé/. sé. 

1854 Sait’s Mag. XX. 455 A star..that stood not in the 
chartings of his heaven-inquiring seer. 1857 I. Taytox 
World of 31.831 The charted pathway of direct knowledge. 

||Charta (kauta). [L. charta, caria papyrus, 
a leaf of papyrus, paper, a paper, writing, docit- 
ment, ad. Gr. yxaptns a leaf of papyrus or paper. 
The common med.L. for legal writing, charter.] 

+1. In OE. form cara: Paper, letter. (Later 
only as Latin.) Ods. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 202 Ale 
ode cartan. ¢1000 Nicod. xx, 
carian, seo wa:s bus awriten. 

2. A Cnarter. Also used fig. 

1698 Norris Treat, Sev. Subj. 329 The Divine Law, 
which is her Original Charta. 1851 Mrs. BrowntnG Casa 
Guidi Wind, Nine 532 And if, ne’ertheless That good day’s 
sun delivered to the vines No charta. 

b. esp. in Macxa Cuarta, the Great Charter 
of inglish Liberties. 

Chartaceous, cartaceous (kaite'fos , a. 
[f. L. ce artice-us, f. charia paper: see -ACEOUS.] 
Of the nature of paper, nade of paper; papery. 

1655 R. Frivowrs tr. A/ilton's and Defence 234 Rejoice 
ye herrings .. Salmasius ..is preparing chartaccous jackets 
to invest you all. 1657 Tomutnson Aenon's Disp. 610 In- 
closed in chartaceous bags. 1866 Treas. Bot., Chartaccous, 
having the texture of writing-paper. 

Chartale, -el,1, obs. variants of CARTEL. 

Cha‘rtaline, ¢. [factitious term f. L. charia 
paper.] Trade name for a thick paper produced 
as a material for blankets. 

1880 Print, Times 15 Mar. (Advt.) Manufacturers of the 
chartaline blanket. 1883 Newsf. Advt. One Chartaline 
Blanket is as warm as two pairs of Woollen Blankets. 

Charte, obs. form of Cuart. 

Charte,¢, variant of Curentr, Ods., dearness. 

Charted, fa. pple. of CHART uv, 

Charter (tats), 54.1 Forms: 3-6 chartre, 
(3 cartre), 5 chartour, -yr, (-yro’, -ere, (7 
carter), s- charter, [ME. chartre, a. OV. chartre, 
ONF. cartre (for *cartle) :—L. cartula charter, lit. 
small paper or writing, dim. of carfa, charla 
paper. Cf. CHarrer, F. chapitre :—L. capitulum.] 

“it. A leaf of paper (in OF. called 4dc, Book); n 
legal document or ‘dced’ written (usually) upon 
a single shect of paper, parchment, or other matc- 
rtal, by which grants, cessions, contracts, and 
other transactions are confirmed and ratified. 

1292 Brirron t. viii. De chartres. Quant al garnement 
de escrit, ge home apele chartre, fet a saver qe en moutz des 
maneres sount chartres. A 

1. A written document dclivcred by the soyerclgn 
or legislature : 

a, granting privileges to, or recognizing rights 
of, the people, or of certain classes or individtals. 

Great Charter, that signed by King John guaranteeing 
the fundamental liberties of the English people: see MAGNA 
Cuarta. Charter of the Forest (Charta Forestz), a charter 
conceded by Henry IIL in 1217, and revised 1224, restrain- 
ing the severity of the forest laws of previous reigns. 

Ya 1350 [Forzed) Charler AcSelslan (dated 939) in Cod. 
Dipl. 235 Ich ESelstan. .grantye and confirmye by disse 
ptinre chartre. 1297 R, Grove, (1724) 77 Pe emperour with 
god cartre, & mid ys owne cel, Ilym 3ef of pe se .. be 
warde .. Pis false mon wende bo mid his cartre a-boute. 
Ibid, 498 Alle hor chartren ywis, That adde of is fader. .Of 
franchise & of other thing, al clene were vndo, 1480 CAxTon 
Chron, Eng. vu. (1520) 88 b/1 The Kynge made to then two 
charters, the great chartrye of fraunchyses, and. .the char. 
ter of forest. 1570 Levins sens qi A charter, diploma. 
1591 Lamparoe Arch. (1635) 65 The great Charter of Eng- 
land. .for which the Englishmen had no lesse striven, than 
the Trojans for their Helena. 1§93 Suaxs. Aéch. //, ui. 
48 Onr Substitutes at home shall haue Blanke-charters : 
Whereto.. They shall subscribe them for large suinines of 
Gold. 165: Hoses Leziath, (1839) 276 Charters are dona- 
tions of the sovereign; and not laws, but exemptions from 
law. ae Biackstone Comm. 1. 135 The language of the 
great charter is, that no freeman shall be taken or im- 
prisoned, but by the lawful judginent of his equals, or by 
the law of the laud. 1818 Cruise Digest 11. 163 When 
King Edward I created the Black Prince Duke of Corn- 
wall, he gave him a charter, by which he granted to him 
the name and honour of Duke of Cornwall, 1835 Lytron 
Rienzi x,t, There is but one nobility, and Nature signs 
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its charter. 1846 Arnoto Hist. Rome 1. x. 179 The 
second great charter of Roman liberties. 1875 peas 
Const, [fist. 1.xiv.27 The Charter of the Forest ..was a great 
ineasure of relief; the inhabitants of the counties not living 
within the forests are released froin the duty of attending 
the courts except on special suminons ; the forests made in 
the last two reigns are disafforested ; much of the vexatious 
legislation of Henry IT is annulled. 

+b. granting pardon. Hence 7o have one’s 
charter = to receive pardon. Oés. 

@1300 [favelok 676 And with pi chartre make [me] fre. 
1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sowle 1. xxxiv. (1859) 38 Oure lordes 
graunt and chartre of pardon. 1468 Fasyan in Pltempton 
Corr, 18 Whan they shulde have been hanged, there char- 
tours were shewyd, & so preservy'd. 1480 Caxton Chron, 
Exg. cclii. 323 Maister Jon hume had his chartre and was 
pardoned by the kyng. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
241 b, Why almyghty god sholde gyue his. . charter of r. 
don to man. a@ 1626 Bacon Maxins Com, Law xi. 49 Wa 
man be attainted and have a charter of pardon. 

c. creating or incorporating a borough, unitver- 
sity, company, or other corporation. 

1474 Act 126 13 Edw. LV, in Oxf. & Camb. Enact, 
(186g) 8 Among certeyn liberties and privileges by charters 
-- graunted unto the Chaunceller and Scolers of the said 
universite. 1596 Suaxs. A/erch. V. wv. i. 39 If you denice it, 
let the danger light Vpon your Charter, and your Cities 
freedome. 1680 D’gioraux Leff. (1875) 78 The University 
will be at large to act according to the utmost extent of their 
charter. 1684 /érf, 136 Y° University concern is about 
y® town carter..to induce them to surrender it, y¢ Earle of 
Abington promised them y: addition of several new grants. 
1725 BERKELEY pA anes daad Wks. IIL. 218 Hf his Majesty 
would graciously please to grant a Charter for a College. 
1765-9 Brackstoxe Comm, (1793) 204 The king's charter 
either creating new or reviving old boroughs. 1817 W. Set- 
wy Law Nist Prius 11, 888 The Royal Exchange Assurance 
and the London Assurance Companies were established b 
charters, bearing date the 22d day of June, 1720. 1844 td 
H. Wison Brit. fufia 1. 497 The main question. .was the 
renewal of the Company'‘s charter. 1861 Buckie Cézvidis. 1}. 
Vili. 575 ‘The earliest charter was granted to an English town 
in the twelfth century. 

a. People’s Charter: the name given to the 
famous document (published 8 May 1838) embody- 
ing the principles and demands of the Chartists. 

1838 W. Loverr Address (issued in Mch. or Apl.) In the 
course of a few weeks this Bill will be prepared and printed 
for circulation, under the title of ‘The People’s Charter’. 
1838 Northern Star (Lecds)6 Aug. 7/2 That this meetin 
cordially approves of the People's Charter as the outline o! 
an Act to provide for the general representation of the 

eople..in Parliament. 1845 Penny Cycl. ist Supp. 1. 331/2 
The ‘People’s Charter’, The principal points of this pro- 
posed charter are, universal suffrage, vote by ballot, annual 
parliaments, the division of the country into equal electoral 
districts, the abolition of property qualification in members, 
and paying them for their services. 1877 C. Mackay 
Forty Years Recoll. WV. 50 The Charter—a document 
exceedingly well drawn up—derived its name from the 
French Charter of 1830. ' 

2. A written evidence, instrument, or contract 


executed between man and man: @. gev. 
¢1a70 Saints’ Lives (Laud MS.) (1887) 290 Pe chartre he 
wrou3te sone And a-selede hire with is ryng. 1377 Lancw /'. 
Pi. B. xt. 122 For may no cherle chartre make ne his catel 
selle, With-outen leuc of his lorde. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 
78/1 And toke a chartre and wrote the conscrypcion of the 
wedlok. 1494 Fasyan vu. 545 Many blanke chartours were 
deuysyd and brought into Ge cytie, whiche many of the 
moost substancyall men of the same were fayne to seale to 
theyr payne and charge. c¢1gjo Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. 
Bryt, (1814) 26 Ye shall gyue to Perron your wyfe this nyght 
y? charter of her endowry. 1786 Burns 4 Dream xiii, But 
first hang out, that she'll discern Your hymeneal charter. 
1847 C. G. Aooison Lai Contracts 1. L 19 The Normans 
.. caused the ancient Saxon contracts and writings to be 
sealed..and gave them the name of charters or Deeds. 
b. npplied es. to the documents or deeds re- 


lating to conveyance of landed property. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Jferch. T. 929 Min heritage, toun nnd 
tour, I give it yow, makith chartres as yow leste. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 55 Charters of lands are writings, deeds, 
evidences, and instruments, made from one man to an other, 
upon some estate conveyed or passed between them of lands 
ortenements. 1656 II. Puictirs (uch. Pattern (1676) 2 
Make thy Charter run To thee, thine Heirs. 1818 Cruist 
Digest 1. 259 In Madox's collection of ancient charters there 
are some leases..which considerably exceed that perlod. 
1885 L. Gooneve Real Prop. 286 A record of the gift or 
alienation [of land], called the Charter of Feoffment. 
ce. spec. A document embodying the contract 
between owticrs and merchants for tle hire of a 


ship nnd safe delivery of the cargo; more fully 


CHARTER-PARTY. Also, the contract thns made. 
1794 in Nicolas’ Disp, Nelson (1845) 1. 428 He was under 
no Charter, Customary clause in Charter-parties, The 


rokerage on this Charter is at the rate of Five per cent. 
3. Privilege; immunity ; ptblicly conceded right. 
1565 Jewen Def Afol. (1611) 263 Ye haue a Charter to 
speake what ye list, 1600 Snaxs. 4. 1. £. 11. vil. 48, 1 must 
hane liberty Wiithall, as large a Charter as the winde. — 
Sonn, Wiii, 1665 Gtanvitt Sceps. Scé. xii. 67 To impose 
Names is part of the Peoples Charter. 1805 Woxnswortit 
Prelude v1. (1850) 49 And mighty forms seizing n youthful 
fancy Had given charter to irregular hopes. 1839 De 
Quincey Lakes Wks. Il. 167 Every man ..must grant a 
charter of large enthusiasm to such an occasion. 
+4. Asa rendering of L. charta taken: Paper ; 
a paper, writing, letter, doctument, ete. Obs. rare. 
1382 Wycuir Prov. Prol., loyne the epistil whom joyneth 
presthood ; 3le, the chartre twynne not [Vulg. ae dividat 
charta), whom the looue of Crist knytteth. — Job vii 16 
And the chartre taken [accefta charta], thei maden the 
conscripcioun of the wedloc, 


CHARTERED. 


5. Comdb., as charter-beer, -box, -chesl, -room; 
charter-bond = CHARTER-PARTY; charter-boy, 
a boy on the Charter-house foundation ; charter- 
brother, an intnate and pensioncr of the Charter- 
house; charter-colony, a colony founded by 
Koyal Charter; charter-day, a day appointed by 
charter for some special purpose; charter-ex- 
emption, cxcmption from taxes, etc. by Royal 
Charter; charter- government, a government 
founded by Royal Charter; charter-hold (see 
CHARTER-LAND) ; + charter-horn, a horn used as 
a chartcr or instrument of conveyance; + char- 
ter-man, ? licentiate, ? licenser; charter-park, a 
park held by charter; + charter-patent, a lettcr- 
patent; charter-system, the system of working 
a mine by a CHARTERMASTER ; vA charter-tailzie, 
charter of cntail: see Tainziz. See also CHARTER- 
“HOUSE, -LAND, -MASTER, -PARTY, -SCHOOL. 

1634 Brereton Trav. (1844) 156 A kind of beer called 
*Charter beer. 1836 Marryvat Afidsh, Easy 172 He would 
forfeit his *charter-bond. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Ability, Wks. (Bohn) IL. 36 If all remedy fails, right of revo- 
lution is at the bottom of his *charter-box. 1866 CARLYLE 
{naug. Address 181 Compiled out of all kinds of parchments, 
“charter-chests. 188: J. Russert //aigs 1: Those in the 
charter-cbest of the family date from 1425 onwards. 1766 
llist, Exvope in Aun. Reg. 41/1 There are several sorts of 
colonies in British America: the *charter-colonies, the pro- 
prietary governments, and the King’s colonies. 1817 W, SEL- 
wyn Law Nisi Prins 11.1007 Upon an omission to elect at 
the *charter-day, or to do such acts as were by the charter 
required to be done at certain times... a forfeiture of the 
charter might be incurred, and the corporation dissolved. 
1775 Westey Ws. 1872 XI. 85 The plea of *charter-exemp- 
tion drops. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 293 The *cbarter 
governments were empowered toenact laws, and no ratifica- 
tion by the king was necessary. 1720 Priogaux Orig. 
Tithes iv. 203 His *Charter-hold Lands, 1774 C. Lyttetton 
in Archzol, U1, 22 Account of certain “Charter Home in 
the Cathedral of Carlisle. 1683 Drromn Vind. Dk. of Guise 
Wks, 1725 V. 333 The *Charter-man in the very Title-page. 
1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3900/4 A *Charter- Park walled about. 
1599 Greene Alphons. (1861) 292 I seal your *charter-patent. 
1816 Scott Antig. xxiv, There's a parchment book in the 
*charter-room at Knockwinnock Castle. 1864 Daily Tel. 
26 Oct., ‘ Doggies’ and ‘butties’, as they are called by the 
pitmen, work the mines for the owners, under terms of 
arrangement known as tbe ‘charter system’, 1634 S. 
Rutuerroro Lett. (1862) I. 111 1 cannot but think, seeing 
the ends of the earth are given to Christ (and Scotland is 
the end of the earth, and so we are in Christ’s *charter- 
talizie) but our Lord will keep His possession. 

+ Charter, 54.2 Obs. Alsochartour. [a. OF, 
chartier:~L. c(A)artdrium place for papers, 
archives.] A repository for charters or deeds. 

ar6oo Aberdeen Reg. \Jam.) Ane tyne [tin) chartour 
weyand four pund tua unsis. 

Charter (tfa-sta1), v. érans. [f. Carter 53.1] 

1. ¢rans. To grant a charter to; to bestow or 
establish by chartcr. 

1425 Wvyntoun Cron. 1x. xxiii. 210 Pe thred Robert, 
charterit, and sesit eftyrwart..pat Lady. 1800 Co-guuoun 
Comm, Thames L_§ The Russia Company..was chartered 
in 1g55. 1859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. Mid. Ages ii. 48 
Early in the reign of Edward III..we find the Goldsmiths’ 
Company chartered. 

2. To privilege, lieensc. 

1542 Uoatr tr. Erasm, Apoph. 255 b, He was. .chartreed 
or priuileged from bearyng almaner offices of charge. 1795 
Soutney Joan of Arc x. 719 If discipline be utterly Relax‘d, 
Vice charter’d, Wickedness let loose. 1879 Gro. Etsot 
Coll, Breakf. P.795 With spreading lands Where pleasure 
charters all. B 

3. To hirc (a ship) .by charter-party. 
colleg. to hire (a vehicle, etc.). 

1 Gazelteer Scotl. 217/1 They had no vessels of their 
own, but chartered vessels from Whitehaven, Bristol. 1836 
W. levine Astoria IIL. 215 It was impossible to charter a 
ship for the purpose. 1869 W. Brapwoop The O. V. /1. 
(1870) 191 To charter a dogcart for the afternoon. a Jj. 
Bennet [Vinter Medit. tv. xxi. 638 A carriage may be char- 
tered for a given journey ata certain price. 

Hence Cha‘rtering, vbl. sb. 

1818 Jas. Mite Arit, [nadia 1. 1. i. 7 The Company pre- 
ferred the hiring of ships, called chartering. 1883 /'a// A/ad/ 
G. 9 July s/2 Chartering limited to sailing vessels. 

Charterable (t{a:uterib'l), @ [f CHarrer 
58.1 or v.+-ABLE.] Capable of being chartered. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Charterage (t{astorédg). rare. [CHARTER v. 
+ -AGE.] The practice of chartcring. 

1806 W. Tayror in Robberds’ Life (1843) 11. 146 Roscoe 
.. proposes in parliamentary reform the very step to which 
the adversary could now with least inconvenience accede, 
so in slave-trade, so in charterage. 


+Cha‘rteral, cz. Ods. [f. Carrer sh! + -a1).] 


In accordatice with n charter. 

1700 in Col. Rec. Penn, 1. 609 Onlie present 19 persons, 
qtas the Charteral number should have been 24. 

Ilence Charterally adv. 

1696 in Col, Kec. Penn I, 505: t could not even by it have 
acted more Charterallie than I did. 


Chartered (tfa-ito:d), sf/.@. [f. CHARTER v.] 

1, Founded, privileged, or protected by charter. 

1425 Wynroun Cron. vu. vi. 113 Pai gert pe Chanownis 
be Chartryd. 1780 Cowrer 7ad/e-t. aso tinitnin chartered 
land. 1800 Co.gunoun Comm. Thames viii. 257 The Gover- 
nors. .of the different Chartered Companies, 1840 Markyat 
Poor Jack xxxi, There was a foundation or chartered school. 


© 


Hence 


CHARTERER. 


1876 Green Short Hist. v. $ 4 (1882) 239 The fugitive 
bondsmen found freedom in a flight to chartered towns. 

2. fig. Privileged ; licensed. 

1s99 Suaks. Hen. V, 1.i, 48 When he speakes, The Ayre, 
a Charter'd Libertine, is still. 1783-94 BuaKke Songs Aaper., 
London 3 Near where the charter’d Thames does flow. 1862 
Merwwate Rom, Emp. (1865) VI. liv. 472 A certain sense of 
decorum. .still preserved its sway over the chartered liber: 
tines of Rome, 1871 Morty Voltaire (1886) 25 The sworn 
and chartered foes of light. 

3. [lired under a charter-party. 

1809 R. LaNGrorp /ntrod. Trade 130 Chartered, hired for 
a voyage. 1866 Harvard Mem. Biog. 1. 420 The gunboats 
in the river; the chartered transports... lying at the levee, 

b. fg. Freighted, charged. 

1823 I. Roscor Sissondi's Lit, S. Europe (Bohn) I. 375 
The moment chartered with Clorinda’s doom. 

Charterer (tfi-storos). [f Cuarrer sé. and v.1] 

1. a. One who holds land by charter; a free- 
holder. b. A freeman of a chartered borough. 

1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest xxiii. (1615) 217 A Bookeland 
man, which at this day is taken for a Charterar or a_free- 
holder. 1669 in Picton L’foot. Munic, Rec. (1883) I. 276 
The Aldermen and such of the charterers of this towne as 
he shall think meet. 1698 /dfd. I. 283 The Lord of Derby 
isa Charterer. 1708-21 Kersey, Charterer, (in Cheshire) 
a Free-holder. 

2. One who hires a vessel under a charter-party. 

1833 M. Scotr Jom Cringfe xxii, | was assured by the.. 
charterer, that it would be all right. Hoe Beororp Sailor's 
Lock. Bk, vi. 224 The Charter-party is the written contract 
by which a Vessel is let, in etiale or in part; the person 
hiring being called the Charterer. 1882 Padt Madd G. 15 
June 7A The charterers of the Swedish steamer Bifrost. 


+ Charter friar. Ods. [see next] A Car- 


thusian, 

1686 J. Serjeant Hist. Monast. Conventions 42 The Order 
of the.. Charter-Fryers, instituted by one Bruno. — 

Charterhouse (t/i1teshaus). Also (in sense 
3) 7 chartrous. [An alteration, by popular etym- 
ology, of AF. chartrouse =F. chartreuse, i.e. 
maison chartreuse Carthusian house. (But, in 
sense 3 really corresp, to the masc. F, chartreex, 
AF. chartrous, which is preserved in quot. 1641.) 
OF. chartreus, -euse (AF. -ous, -ouse) was itself a 
eorruption of an earlier form charteus, -cuse (AF, 
chartous, charthous, -ouse, cf. It. certosa) repr. L. 
cartusius, carthusius: see CARTAUSIAN. This 
earlier form was also used in Eng. as chartous, 
CHARTHOUS, q. v. 

The popular understanding of chartrouse as chart(e)r- 
(Aouse, was of course helped by the fact that the meaning 
was Carthusian ‘house’, maison chartreuse. The earlier 
corruption of charteus, -ous to chartreus, -rous, was app. 
one of French popular etymology, and probably due to as- 
sociation with chartre prison, suggested by the rigid con- 
finement and severe discipline of the order. ] 

1. A Carthusian monastery. a7ch. 

[a 1500 Steve of Rouen 7 in Cottect. Lond. Cit. (Camd. Soc. 
1877) With [inne] a howse of Chartere There loggyd hym 
oure kynge.] 1534 More Ox the Passion Wks, 1323/1 As one 
myghte saye that looked for too dye, or that were entring into 
thecharterhouse, I wyll neuer eate fleshe morein thys worlde. 
1586 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 38 Draune from the tower 
unto Tyborne the iij. priors of the Charterhowses [London, 
Beauvale, and Hexham], and there hongyd, heddyd, and 
qwarterd. 1577-87 Hounsuep Chron. III. 1236/1 Buried in 
the charterhouse at Hull. a 1631 Donne Sev. Wks. IV. 
249 Think not heaven a Charter-house, where Meu .. must 
not speak to one another. 21649 Drum. or Hawtn. His?. 
Fas. /f Wks. (1711) tog Margaret the old queen.. was 
buried in the charterhouse of St, Johnston. 1762 tr. Busch- 
ing's Syst. Geog. WV. 251 Buxheim, a considerable charter- 
house, situate one hour’s distance from Memmingen. 1839 
Mar. Hack Lng. Stories Olden T. 183 He took lodgings 
near the Charter-house, among the Carthusians, 

2. Hence: Name of a charitable institution or 
‘hospital’ founded in London, in 1611, upon the 
site of the Carthusian monastery, which has since 
become one of the great English public schools. 

(Now removed to the neighbourhood of Godalming.) 

1655 Futter Ch, Hist. x. iv. § 1g (an. 1611) Richard Sut- 
ton, the Pho:nix of our age, and sole founder of Charter 
Ifouse Hospital .. Children not yet come to, and old men 
already past, helping of themselves, have in this hospital 
their souls and bodies provided for. 1846 M¢Cuttocu Acc. 
Brit. get) Il. 325 The course of classical study 
in the Charterhouse is similar to that at other public 
schools. 

3. attrib. or adj. (cf. Cuartnous.] Carthusian. 

1577 VauTROULLIER Lutheron Gal. 198 The Turke thinketh 
the selfe same thing that the Charterhouse monke doth. 
1579 Furke Heskins’ Parl, 201 Dionyse the Charterhouse 
Monke. 1587 FLemine Contn. Hotinshec U1. 1274/2 Being 
ofthe charterhouse order. 1641 R. Harris Adbuers Funeralt 
12 Call your selves Sinners; els we (with that Chartrons 
Monk in story) Saint all who will see and supple us. 

+Charterism. 0/5. [f. CHARTER + -18M.] 
Adherence to the ‘ People’s Charter’; Chartism. 

1840 Gen, P, THompson Exerc, (1842) V. 368 Charterism is 
extending upwards. Meaning always by Charterism, an 
attachment to the great principles of popular government 

- embodied in what was called ‘the People’s Charter’. 

Charterist. His‘. [f. CHarrer sé. + -18t.] 

41. Lect, Hist. 

1579 J. Firtp Calvin's Serm. Ded., The. .olde Charterists, 
and new Anabaptists, and such as are of the Family of Love, 

2. Ang. Hist. = CHARTIST. 

3888 E. Peacock in NV. § Q. Ser. yu. VI. 273 Charterist 
and Charterism were the words commonly used by those 
with whom I came in contact, in or about the year 1840, 
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Cha‘rter-land. Land held by charter; free- 
hold land. (In OK. édefand, VookLAND.) 

1§03 lef 19 ffen. Vil. ¢. 13 Lands and tenenrents. .to the 
yearly value of xx.s. of Charter land or frechold. 1523 Firz- 
ners. Suz. 13 b, There maye he in one manere a lordshyp 
bothe charter lande and copye lande. 1641 Peres de te 
Ley 54 Chatrter-land .. which otherwise is called freehold. 
19768 Biackstonr Comm. 11. 90 Book-land, or charter-land. 
1860 C. Innis Scott. in Mid. Ages ii. 54 Bocland or Charter- 
land was such as was severed by an act of government, that 
is, by the King with the consent of his parliament, from the 
puhlic land. A 

Charterless, 2. Without a eharter (in va- 
rious senses of that word). 

@ 1420 OccLeve De Keg. Princ.p. 114 And chartirles gothe 
this man fulle of drede. Zod. ‘The horough forfeited its 
charter, and still remains charterless. 


Chartermaster. [f Cuarrer sé.1 2; tea 
‘masterman’ who works by ‘ charter’ or written 
contract.] ‘In the mining districts, one who raises 


coal or ironstone at a contract price’ (Simmonds | 


Dict. Trade 1858). 

x88r in Raymonp Mining Gloss. 

Charter-party (({autaspauti). Forms: 6 
(? chartwrpartte), ehartparte, chartipartie ; 
6-7 charter-partie, 7 charter-party. [In 16th c. 
charte-, chartipartie, a. F. charte partie, in med. 
L. charta partita (also called charta divisa) a 
divided ‘charter’ or legal instrument, 7.e. one 
written ont in dnplicate, and then divided through 
a rubric or title, half being given to each party to 
the transaction ; an indenture.] 

41. gen. An indenture; a contract written out 
in daplicate on a single sheet, and then divided 
so as to yield two counter-parts, fitting cach other 
with their indented edges, or by the division being 
made through a rubric, title, or alphabet, written 
between the two. Oés. 

(Rymer Fadera XIII. 43/2 (Du Cange) Contractus per 
chartas partitas, Ducpare MJonast. Aned. UL 94 (Du 
Cange) Tenent etiam totam terrain de Stelden per Cartas 
Divisas.} 

2. In modern use confined to: The charter 
or deed made between owners and merchants for 
hire of a ship, and safe delivery of the cargo. 

It contains the name and burden of the vessel, the names 
of the master and freighters, the price or rate of the freight, 
the place and time of lading and unlading, and stipulations 
as to demurrage. 

1s39 T. Pery in Elis Orig, Leéé. un. UL. 142 As larger will 
apere by the sayde chartwrpartte. 1540 Acf32 Hen. VII, 
c. 14 The chart parte to be made betwen the said owner or 
maister and the marchantes. 1g91 Percivare SS. Dict, 
Contrapoliga, the counterpane of a chartipartie, asi 
graphum, 1% Haxwoyt Vay. II. 272 It is requisite that 
the same be declared in the charter partie. 1623 Wrut- 
Bourne Newfoundland 37 Those which hire ships for 
that pirpose are bound by conditions vnder hand and Seale, 
which we call Charter parties. 164% Zermes de la Ley 55 
Charter partie. 1658 Mitton Lett, State Wks, 1738 1. 219 
He hir’d out his Ship by a Charter-party Agreement, to one 
Joseph Arman, an Italian. 1755 Macens /xsurances II. 
tor When the.. Charter-Party 1s signed, the contracting 
Parties shall be reciprocally bound one to another, to ob- 
serve the conditions stipulated therein. 1804 in Nicolas’ 
Disp. Nelson (x845) V. 356 Whether their Vessels are found 
agreeably to their Charter Parties which they are hereby 
directed to produce. 1849 Freese Com. Class-bk. 43 A 
Charter-Party is an insurable interest or property. 

Charter School. The name given to schools 
established in Ireland by the CharterSociety founded 
in 1733, to provide Protestant education for the 
Catholic poor. In 1745 aspecial tax was devoted 
by parliament to their support. 

1763 De. Nortuumn, Sf, /rish Parlt, in Ann. Reg: 97/1 
For this me Pone your protestant Charter schools were esta- 
blished. 1796 Morse Aver. Geog. II. 206 [Galway] has 
..a charter-school, and an hospital. 1881 Froupr Avg. ix 
fret. 1, 573 The sy Seale Charter Schools so fiercely 
condemned by the Catholic priests, 1883 Lecky Hés#, 18/4 
Cent. I. 200. 

+ Charthous. Oés. Also ehartous. [Earlier 
form of CHARTERHOUSE; a. AF. chart(h)ous = 
OF. charteus:—L. Carthusius : see CARTHUSIAN.] 
Carthusian, -s. 

¢3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 305 Aboute that tyme 
bygan the ordre of the Charthous in Calabria. ¢ 1394 ?. 
Pt. Crede 674 Monkes ne preistes, Chanouns ne charthous 
pat in chirche serveth. 

Charrting vé/. sb.: see under CHart zw. 

Chartism (ti-1tiz’m). Ang. Hist. [f. L. charta 
in sense ‘CHARTER’ + -IsM.] The democratic 
movement and principles of the Chartists, 1838-48. 

1839 New Monthly Mag, LVII. 536 A sort of intellectual 
Chartism, very sublime and beautitul in theory, but very 
useless in practice. 1839 CarLyie (¢/fle) Chartism. 1859 
Mitt Diss, § Dise. 11. 189 ‘The democratic movement among 
the operative classes, commonly known as Chartism, was the 
first open separation of interest, feeling, and opinion, between 
the lai nyring. ortion of the commonwealth and all above 
them, 1879 MeCartuy Own Times II. xviii. 18 Chartism 
did not die of its own excesses 3 it became an anachronism. 

Chartist (t[iutist). [f. L. carta, in sense 
CHARTER + -I8T.] One of the body of political 
reformers (chiefly of the working classes) who 
arose in 1837-8, and whose Peiniges were 
embodied in the document called the ‘ People’s 


CHARTULARY. 


Charter’ (CHarrer sé. 1d). 
came to an end after 1843.) 

‘Not found in their organ, the Northern Star, before 
August 1838.’ (MW. § Q.7 5. VI. 433.) 

1838 Axx. Reg. xv. 310-11 A public meeting of the ‘ Chart- 
ists’ was convened in the day time at Palace Yard, Wesl- 
minster. 1850-1 Hr. Martinrau Ast, Peace (1877) WN. 
v. v. 263 The body soon to he called Chartists—as soon as 
their pe itical ideas had resolved themselves into the form 
of a charter which the people might demand. 1856 Emer. 
son Aug. Traits, Race Wks, iBohn) IL. 22 A country of 
extremes—dukes and chattists, Rishops of Durham and 
naked heathen colliers, 1882 W. J. Linron in Century 
Mag. XXIII. 423/1 The very name of the People's Charter 
helped the opponents to a nickname: Chartist became a 
word of reproach. 

b. attrtb. or as adj. 

1840 loop Uf Aine Introd. 2 The Chartist ontbreaks. 
1845 MeCutnocu ace. Brit. Karpire (1854) 1. 219 Chartist 
doctrines. .made such progress in South Wales, as to give 
rise to dangerous commotions. 1848 /@us?. Lond. News 17 
June 391/2 Failure of the Chartist Demonstrations. 

Cha‘rtless, @. Without a chart. 

1808 J. Bartow Codiub.1. 56 O'er the chartless main, 1871 
Joag. Minter Sones Stady (1878) 98 Chartless strange and 
Most uncommon seas. 

Chartographer (katggrifor. Also cart-. 
[f. L. charta, carta, in med. sense ‘chart’, ‘map’ 
(a. Gr. xa@prys) + Gr. -ypapos writing, writer + 
-ER: in mod.F. chartographe.] One who draws 
charts or maps. Cf. Carroukarnen, 

1864 Sat, Rev, 23 July (1) We shonld have thought i 
betrer for a chartographer to admit his ignorance. 1878 
Hooker & Baur Marve 379 ‘The chartographer has spoiled 
his map. 

So Chartogra‘phic, -al, ¢., Charto'graphist, 
Charto graphy, all which are also written Cart-. 

1864 Sat, Rev. 23 July (L.) The careful delineation .. 
showing a considerable advance in chartographic certainty, 
to. Mag. Sept. 323/1 The chartographie prints of 
the cadastral survey. 1884 c!cadenty 22 Mar. 207 Mr. Cust 
..obliged the chartographist to adhere to Fred Miller's 
classification. 185: J. R. Jackson (¢7¢de) Chartography. 
1883 Gd. IVords 241 Columbus turned his attention to char- 
lography. x 

+Chartomancy. Os. [f. Gr. xdaprys paper 
+-MANCY.] (Sce quot.) 

1652 GaULE A/agastrom. 165 Chartomancy [divining] by 
writing in papers. 

Chartour, -tre, obs. forms of CHarren. 

Chartous, var. CHarTuous, Oés., Carthusian. 

+Chartre. Ods. [a. OF. chartre (rath c. in 
Littré) :—L. carcer-em prison, dungeon.] A prison. 

cx12go Ger. § “x. 2043 Him 8e chartre haued bita3t. 
1483 Caxton G. dela Tour Lij, The prysoners which were 
in the prysons and chartres. _ 

i| Chartreuse (fartro'z). [Fr.; fem. of Char- 
freux : sce next and CHARTERHOUSE. ] 

1. A liqueur made by the monks of La Grande- 
Chartreuse (the head monastery of the Carthusians, 
near Grenoble), with aromatic herbs and brandy. 

1866 Sata Barbary xx. 379 The absinthe and the char- 
treuse, should all come from France. 

2. A shade of colour; a pale apple-green. 

1884 Western Daily Press 26 Dec. 7/5 With white all pale 
shades are employed, such as heliotrope, citron, chartreuse. 

|| Chartreux (fariro). [mod.F., for earlier 
charteus :—lLs. Carthusius: sce CHARTERHOUSE?) 

1. A Cartnusian. Also attrzé. 

¢1430 Lypa. Bochas (1554) 223 a Yeue me your honde with 
chekes dead and pale, Cansed of watche and long abstinence, 
Sir Chartreux, 1613 Suaxs. /few, 17/1, 1 i. 148 Sir, a 
Chartreux Fryer, His Confessor. 1661 Cow.ey Cromwell 
Wks. 1710 11. 655 The Chartreux wants the Warning ofa 

Bell To call him to the Duties of his Cell. 1732 Porn Use 
of Riches \, 187 Like some lone chartreux. 

2. The Charterhouse (School). 

1779 Jounson L. P., Addison Wks, III. 42 I have en- 
quired when he was sent to the Chavtreux .. At the school 
of the Chartreux..he pursued his juvenile studies under the 
care of Dr. Ellis. 

Chartulary! (kasti#lari). Also spelt Car- 
TULARY, g.v. [ad. med.L. chartalirium (cartu-) 
repository of charters, f. charté/a CMARTER: see 
-ARY.] A collection or set of charters; particu- 
larly, the large volume, or set of volumes, contain- 
ing’a duplicate copy of all charters, title-decds, 
and like documents, belonging to a monastery, 
eorporation, or other land-owner; a (private) 
register of charters. Also applied to a modern 
printed edition of such a register or collection. 

(Some have erroneously confounded chartutary with char- 
ter: see Todd. Johnson's explanation ‘A place where 
papers or records are kept’ gives the radical sense of L. 
chartularium, but appears not to be in use in Eng.) 

1571 Campion J/ist. ret. (1633) Pref. 2 Diverse manu- 
scripts, Annales and Chartularies, 569% Woop Ath. Oxon. 
II. 697 He brought forth five antient MSS. in folio, which 
were Ghartiicies of the Lordships and Lands first given to 
the Cath. Ch, of S. Paul in London. 1700 Tyrrett Hist. 
Eng. \1. 835 Publish'd from an Original in the Chartulary 
of &. Giles. 1818 Hattam A/id. Ages (1872) I, 148 M. 
Guerard..the learned editor of the chartulary of Chartres. 
1873 Burton //ist. Scot. 1, xi. 369 The ecclesiastical char- 
tularies or collections of title deeds. 1884 Athenxuin 16 
Aug. 209/1 He does not know the difference between an 
indenture and a chartulary, between a deed on a single 
membrane and a register of numerous writings. 


Chartulary*. [ad. L. chartulari-us keeper 


(The organization 


CHARWOMAN. 


of the archives, f. chartula: see prec.) A keeper 
of the archives ; he who had charge of the records. 

1678-1706 in PHitwirs. 1708-21 Kersey. 1721-1800 Balter, 
Chartulary, a keeper of a Register-roll or Reckoning-Book. 
185s Mitman Lat. Chr. (1864) Il. tw. vi. 318 Maurice the 
chartulary harangued the soldiers. 

Charvaile, -vel, etc. obs. ff. CHERVIL. 

Charwoman (tfé-1-, t{aswumén). Forms: 
6 charr-, charre-, 7-8 chare-, chairwoman, 
8-9 charwoman. [f. CHare sJ.15,v.15 + WOMAN, 

The spellings chare- chair- have now gone out, though 
the pronunciation indicated by them is still frequent.} 

A woman hired by the day to do odd jobs of 


household work, 

a. 1596 in Picton L'fool Munic. Rec. 1. 116 All such 
yonge Wemen nnd others called Charr Wemen in this towne 
as are in noe service. 1597 Drtoney Jacke Newd, ix. 107 
‘To be a charre-woman in rich mens houses. 1751 JOHNSON 
Rambl, No. 142 & 6 Illicit correspondence with cottagers 
andcharwomen, 186x W. Cotiixs Dead Secr. 66 He allowed 
no living soul, not even an occasional charwoman, to enter 
the house. 

B. 1626 Fretcner Farr M, of Jun w. ii, he witches of 
Lapland are the devil's chairwomen, 1626 Brrnarp /sle 
cA Man (1627) 198 ‘Fhe Chare-woman, and her daughters 

Pocketing and Filch, 1662 Funter Worthies 1.22 It is no 
good huswifery to hire Chair-woinen. 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 
6385/3 Elizabeth Manlkham..Charewoman. 1774 Wests. 
Alag. \1, ss0 Asa Chairwoman was cleaning out an unin- 
habited house in Blaney’s Court. 

Chary (t{é ri), @ Forms: 1 eceariz, -c3, 
eeari, 3 chari3, 5 charry, (6 chearie, cheyrye, 
ehairie, 7 chairy), 6-7 charie, 6- chary. [OE. 
ceariz = OS. carag (in médcarag), ONG. charag:— 
OTeut. type *harag-oz, f. kard- sorrow, trouble, 
care. With the scnse-development cf. CAREFUL. 

The palatalization of initial ca- in this word, while it 
remains guttural in Care, is thns accounted for : in the sb. 
the original OE. type was nom. caru, gen. *cxre, whence 
ceare (cf. cester, ceaster etc.); so app. the derivative *czriz, 
whence cear?z, with palatal ce- becoming cd-. But the sb. 
retained guttural ¢ in the nom. (even when by sz mnlant 
it was occasionally written cear), so that no such form as 
chare isfound in ME. As to sense 3 cf. Cnare a.} 

+1. Causing sorrow, gricvous. Ods. 

a 1000 Doomsday 67 (Gr.) Waes Meotud on beam bunden 
fasste cearian clomme. 

+2. Keeling or showing sorrow; sorrowful, 
mournful. Oés. 

arooo Crist 148 (Gr) ie bidon hwonne bearn Godes 
cwome to cearizuin. a1000 Sexis Addvess 162 (Gr.) Ne 
purfon wyt beon cearie, ¢1200 Orin 1274 For turrtle 
ledebp chari3 lif. .fra patt hire make iss da:d. 

+3. Dear; prectous, cherished. Obs. 

tax400 Morte Arth.2965 Ffore the charry childe so his 
chere chawngide, That the chillande watire one his chekes 
rynnydel 1§93 Perce Edw, J, 200 And henceforth see you 
call it Charing-cross; For why, the chariest and the choicest 
queen, ‘That ever did delight my royal eyes There dwells. 
a 1600 W, Experton in Farr's S. P. Ediz. 11. 514 O God, 
what griefe is this thye charie church should want A 
bishoppe of so good a grace. 1610 HoLtanp Camden's 
Brit... 253 Things of charie price. 1820 Scott Monast?. 
xxix, Fill the stirrup cup .. from a butt yet charier than 
thai which he had pierced for the former stoup. 

4, Careful, cautiotis, circumspect, wary. 

1542 Uoatt tr. Eras. Apoph, 221b, 1 am_much more 
charie, that it may not be lost. 1566 A nstu. Examination 
pretending to mayntayne Apparell, thc, 148 Those prudent 
and chairie onerseers which tythe mint and anice, 1625-8 
tr. Camden's list, Eliz. \..have not touched them but 
with a light and chary hand. 1857 Sin F. Paccrave Norm, 
§ a 1, 343 Vet in this concession, he was very chary. 
1878 G. Macoonatp Phantastes V1, xiii. 15 Enough to mad- 
den a chary lover. 

b. Fastidious, shy, particular. 
i 1567 Drant //orace’s Epist, u. ii. H iv, Whilste theye 
indite, and reade theire toyes, Moste chearie and most coy. 
1992 GRreNk Ciceronis Amor., Man having swilled in this 
nectar of Love is so chary that he .. admitteth no partaker 
of her favours. 1602 Suaxs. Ham. 1. iii, 36 The chariest 
Maid is Prodigall enough, If she vnmaske her beauty to the 
Moone. 1834 Mune Brit. Birds (1841) 1. 114 Another 
[eagle]..not quite so chary ip its food as the former. 

ce. Const. 17, Ke Shy of, disinelined to. 

1579 G. Harvey Letter-dh, (1884) 66 To be very chary pnd 
circumspect in opening himselfe. 1673 Marvetn. Ach. 
Transp. \. Wks, (1875) 11. 253 Men ought to be chary of 
aspersing them [the clergy} 1828 Scott F. Mf. Perth vi, 
Chary of mixing in causeless strife. 1883 19¢h Cent. May 
882 Crown authorities were very chary in putting it in 
force. 1884 Law Tintes 16 Feb. 278/1 Tradesmen chary of 
allowing vessels to leave port prior to payment. 


5. Careful (in preservation of). Const. of, t over. 

1879 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 58 If you bee chary of your 
good name. 1598 Greene James / V(1861) 219 With chary 
care I have recur’d the one. 1598 Yonc Diana 390 Her 
father was so tender and charie ouer her, that few times 
he suffered her to be out of his sight. 1638 Cowrey Love's 
Riddle 1, i,’Faith, 1 am very Chary of my Hlealth. ¢1645 
Howse Lett. (1650) 1.221 The curious sea-chest of glasses 
. «which I shall be very chary tokeepas a monument of your 
love. 1754 Ricuarpson Grandison 111. viii. 56 Re chary 
of them, and return them when perused. 1820 Scort Monast¢. 
xxiv, In reference to your safety and comfort, of which he 
desires us to be chary. 

6. Careful not to waste or part with, frugal, 
sparing (0f). 

1570 Levins Manip. 106 Cheyrye, farcus. 1592 GREENE 
Disput. 4 Hee that is most charie of his crownes abroad. 
1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters 1. 154 They drank nothing but 
water, of which they were very chary. 1826 Scorr Woodst. 
ili, They were more chary of their royal presence. 1868 Miss 
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Rrappon Dead-Sea Fr. 1. it. 20 He had much need to be 
careful of shillings, and chary even of pence. 1872 Minto 
Eng, Lit. vw, vii. 478 He is rather chary than enthusiastic. 
1874 Sayce Compar, Philol. vii. 281 The primitive barbarian 
. would have been extremely chary in his use of words. 
+7. Requiring care or careful handling. Ods. 

1581 Muicaster Positions v. (1887) 28 The cheife and 
chariest point is, so to plie them all, as they may proceede 
voluntarily." 

8. quasi-adv, Charily ; carefully. 

cx Martowe Faust. vi. 175 Thanks, Mephistophilis, 
for this sweet book, This will 1 lieet as chary as my life. 
1600 W. Evperton in Farr’s S. P. £diz. 11. 513 And charie 
went to churche himself. ¢1600 Suaxs. Sonn, xxii, Which 
I will keepe so chary, As tender nurse her babe, 1633 Hey- 
woop Eng. Trav. ut. Wks. 1874 1V, 44 Let men live as charie 
as they can. a1845 Hooo Mary's Ghost v, You thought 
that Iwas buried deep, Quite decent like, and chary. 

Charybdis (kiribdis). [L.; a, Gr. xdpuBdis.] 
A dangcrous whirlpool on the coast of Sictly (now 
Calofaro), opposite the Italian rock Scylla. Used 
allusively of anything likely to cause shipwreck 
of life, etc., and es. in combination with Scylla, 
of the danger of running into one evil or peril in 
sccking to avoid its opposite. 

1597 Bacon Coulers Good & Ex, Ess. (Arb.} 147 And con- 
trarie the remedy of the one euill is the occasion and 
commencement of an other, as in Scilla and Charybdis. 
1609 Man in Moone (1849) 22 The very sinke of sensuality 
and poole of putrifaction; a Sylla to citizens, and Caribdis 
to countrie-men. 1679 Piot Staffordsh. (1686) 72 If we 
consider what inighty Charybdes there are in the World. 
1682 Sik T. Browse Chr. Aor. 87. 1860 All Y. Kound 
382 In avoiding the Scylla of the mud-bank we had all but 
Stumbled upon the Charybdis of a dredging-machine. 

Charyowre, -ooure: sce CHARGER. 

Chas, obs. f. of Cuase sd,1, v.1; Sc, f. CHEss. 

Chasboll, -bow, Sc. variants of CHESBOLL. 

Chase, chace itffls), 5.1 Also 5 chaas, 
chasshe, chas, 6 Sc. ehaise, chess. 
a. OF. chace (= Pr. cassa, Sp. caca, Vg. caga, It. 
caccia):~Romanic type *caftia, f. stem of *caf- 
tiare: sce CASE v.] 

1. The action of chasing or pursuing with intent 
to catch; purstit; hunting. 

1297 R. Giouc. 6 Mest plente of fysch..And mest chase.. 
of wylde bestes. ¢1300 A’. A/is. 199 Liouns chas. .and beore 
baityng. 1393 Gowrr Conf. I]. 373 ‘Then might nought 
inake sute and chace, Where that the game is nought 
provable. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. xvitt. xxx. (1495) 

93 Yfa hart fynde dowble wayes. .thatit be harder for the 
1oundes to fynde and to folowe t 
1566 K nox Vist, Ref, Wks. 18461. 393 The Lord Seytoun.. 
brak a chaise upoun Alexander Quhitelaw, 1649 Drum™. 
or Hawn. Jit. Jas. V Wks, (1711) 107 The chace and 
following of hereticks is more necessary than that of infidels. 
1725 Dr For Vay. round World (1840) 307 Three bulls .. 
which they killed after a long pnd fedtaes chace. 3845 
Darwin Voy. Nat, iii. (1873) §7 The Carranchas will unite 
in chace of large birds. ibno i. Tavior Stud. Germ. Lit, 
191 ‘The Silesians made a deliberate chase pfter elegant and 
original words.) See STREPLE-CHASE, WU.0-GOOSE-CUASE. 

. The chase; the occupation or pastime of 
hunting wild animals for profit or (morc usually) 
sport; ‘hunting’. 

1330 R. Rrunne Chron. (1810) 94 Pat neuer on Friday to 
wos Fou gotochace. 1486 BA St, Albans Eja, Reestys 
of venery, or of chace. 1606 and Pt. Keturne fr. Pernass. 
n, v. (Arb,) 31 Your speciall beasts for chase, or as we hunts- 
men call it, for venery. 1735 SomervitLe Chase 1. x The 
Chace, 1 sing, Hounds, and their various lireed. 1777 
Rosertson /list. Amer. (1778) {. w. 268 An Asiatic, who 
depends for subsistence on the chace, 1790 Cowrer Jiiad 
x. 424 As two fleet hounds, sharp fang'd, trained to the 
chace. 1832 tr. Sisstondt’s Ital. Rep. ix. 201 Passionately 
devoted tothe chace, 1841 Lane Arad, Nés. 1.91 Ardentl 
fond of the chase. 1878 H. M. Stancey Dart Cont. Il. 
xi, 391 Like hunted beasts of the chace. F 

¢. Pursuit of an enemy ; rout. Ods. (exe. as in a.). 

1335 Cocr de L. 6801 There were a thousand prysoners 
and mo. The chace lested swythe longe,  ¢1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (18 10) aire tober were nffraied, Pat pei went to ber 
schippes, so hard he sette his chace. ¢1350 Hill. Palerne 
1274 Pemperours men manly made pe chace, & slowen doun 
bi eche side. ¢1425 Wrxtoun Crom, vitt. xli_ 79 In the 
Chace mony there War takyn. 1483 Cath, Angl 59 A 
chase, fuga. 1513-75 Diurn. Occur. (1855) 47 Thair was not 
many slain at this chess. 1571 1]. Mar-enorroucn in 
Hanmer’s Chron. Irel, (1633) 207 The chase or discomfiture 
of Ophaly. 1790 Burs Batt. Wat Pie iv, The chase 

ed frae the north, man, 1809 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. 

V. 565 I have been on the pursuit, or rather chace of 
Soult out of Portugal. 4 E 

d. In Naval warfare: The pursuit of a ship. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert 7rav. 3 Wee gave chase toa Turkish 
Pirat, after halfe p dayes chase, we gave him over. 1669 
Sturmy Mariners Mag. \. 1. 18 With a Man of War in 
Chase. /3id, 19 We have a stearn-Chase, but we shall be up 
with her presently. 1 f: Harris Lex. Techn. sv. A 
Stern Chase is when thee aser follows the Chased a-stern, 
directly upon the same Point ofthe Compass. 1769 FaLconer 
Dict, Marine (1789) M, The odmiral displayed the signal for 
pgeneralchace. 1836 Marrvat Midsh, Easy xxx, T’ is will 
be a long chase; p stern chase alwoys is. 

@. Phrases: /# chase is said both of the chaser 
and of the chased, as fo be in chase (of), have in 
chase, hold in chase. To give chase (to); to pursue. 
+ Fair chase, a fair field; +/ree chase, frec scope, 
‘full fling’. 

1400 V2aine § Ga. 3250 Thai ne war fayn of that fair 
chace. 1526 SkeLton Mfagnyf. 1346 Where he list, Foly 
hath fre chace. 12573 G. Harvey Letter-b&. (1884) 143 


[ME. chace, | 


is chaas by odour and smell. | 


CHASE. 


Towbeit still all is ace, And there still a fayer chace. 1607 
Yorsett Four./, Beasts 102 When a hart is in his chase, 
he is greatly pained in his bowels, 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 1. vi 19 
Spies of the Volces Held mein chace. 1632 SANDERSON 12 
Serm. 496 When we have anything in chase, 1634 [see prec. 
sense]. 1649 Mitton Aikon. Wks. 1738 1. 419 What suttle 
and unpeaceable designs he then had in chace. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn., Brigantine, is a small light Vessel.. 
and is either for Fighting or giving Chase, 1722 De For 
Col. Yack (1840) 324 Two of the frigates gave us chase. 1797 
Bewicx Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 60 It gives chase to small birds 
on the wing. 1823 Byron /s/and un. x, And now the two 
canoes in chase divide .. To baffle the pursuit. a 1842 Ma- 
CAULAY Armada, The tall Pinto till the noon had held her 
close in chase. 4 

2. The right of hunting over a tract of country; 


also, that of keeping beasts of the chase therein. 
c1460 Towneley Myst. 146 Thrughe alle sees and sandys 
I gyf the the *chace. en Biackstone Comin. 1. 38 A 
maf may have a chase in another man’s nd as well as 
his own. 1818 Cruise Digest 111. 253 A chace is afranchise 
or liberty of keeping certain kinds of wild animals within a 
particular and known district. 
3. A hunting-ground, a tract of unenclosed land 
reserved for breeding and hunting wild animals ; 


unenclosed park-land. 

a4qgo Sir Degrev. 362 Wave ye nat perkus and chas? 
What schuld ye do a this place. 1490Caxton £ neydos xiv, 
53 Thenne shallealle the hunters flee awaye fro the chasshe. 
1539 Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. 5 A chase.. for nourishyng, 
generacion and feeding of beastes of ey 1542 Brinktow 
Compl. iv. (1874) 16 The inclosing of parkys, forestys, and 
chasys. 1598 Maxwoop Lawes Forest 1. (1615) 24 In these 
three things, a Forest doth differ from a Chase, that is to 
say, In particular Lawes, in particular Officers, and in cer- 
taine Courts. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. Money Chas. § Fas. (1851) 
144 Edward Sawyer, keeper of Cranburn Chace, in Windsor 
Forest. 1 Mactuvs Popul, 1, vi. (1806) 1. 432 A part of 
these domains consisted of parks and chaces, 1830 J. G. 
Strutt Sylva Brit, 28 It is almost the only forest in Eng- 
land in the hands of a subject ;_ by whom, in strict language, 
only a chase is tenable. 1875 Stusss Cons?. Fist. (11. xxi. 
543 Their wide enclosed parks, and unenclosed chaces. 
fe. 1849 De Quincey Eng. Alail Coach Wks. 1V. 343 
k, that pathless chase of ocean. 
ursuit ; the hunted animal. 

1393 Gower Conf. 111, 208 Fast after the chace he spedde. 
1575 Turpery. Bk. Venerie iii, 7 And kill at force, hart, 
hind..and euery chace. 1677 N. Cox Gentil, Recreat., 
Hunting (1706) 1s When Hounds .. find some Game or 
Chase, we say 7hey Challenge. 1683 Corton iWond, I'eake 
6 For badgors, wolves and foxes. .Or for the yet less sort of 
chaces. 1735 SomerviLLE Chase u. 178 The righted Chase 
leaves her ae dear Abodes, 1822 Byron Hi erner 1. t. 62, I 
have been full oft The chase of Fortune. 1884 Pall Mall 
G. 5 Mar. 4/1 The intrepid little chase lay dead and mangled. 

b. Nant. The ship chased. 

1627 Cart. Ssutn Seaman's Gram. xil. 56 The shortest 
way to fetch vp your chase is the best. 1748 SMOLLETT 
Kod. Rand. xxix, i was almost dark when we came up 
with the sternmost chace. 1 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
(1789) Chace, a vessel pursued by some other, 1883 Century 
va XXV. 864 The chase opened fire on the Carolina, 

5. Those who hunt, ‘the hunt’. 

1811 W. Srencer Poems 80 And all the chace rode on. 

6. Thc chase-guns of a ship (cf. Bow-cHasE, 
-CHASERS) ; the part of the ship where the chase- 
ports are. Sfern chase: the chase-guns in the 


stern. 

1622 R. Hawxins Vay. S, Sea 847) 184 The vice-admirall 
..began with her chace to salute her with three or foure 
peeces of artillery, and so continued chasing her and gun- 
ning at her. /éfd. 190 Doubtlesse it is most proper for 
shippes to have short ordinance, except in the sterne or 
chase. 1627 Cart. Situ Seaman's Gram. xii. 55 Iler Bow 
and chase so Gally-like contriued, should beare as many 
Ordnances as..she could, /#fd, xiii, Go To giue her also 
“our full chase, your weather broadside. 1687 Lond. Gaz, 
Wo. 2251/4 Whilst our Stern Chace so galled the rest a 
Stern. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. viii. gor The galeon returned 
the fire with two of her stern-chace. 1795 Lond. Gas. 
3 Feb., Firing at each other their bow and stern chases. 

7. Tennis. Apolige to the second impact on the 
floor (or in a gallery) of a ball which the opponent 
has failed or declincd to return; the valuc of 
which is determined by thc nearness of the spot of 
impact to the end wall. Ifthe opponcnt, on sides 
being changed (see quot. 1653), can better’ this 
stroke (2.¢. cause his ball to rebound nearer the 
wall) he wins and scores it; if not, it is scored by 
the first player ; until it ts so decided, the ‘chase ’ 


is a stroke in abeyance. » 
Since the distance of the place of impact from the wall is 


That ancient watery 


4. The object o 


the point of value, the common explanation in Dictionaries 
is ‘The place where the ball completes its first bound’. 

[=F. chasse, It. eaccia, Sp. caza, MDu. caefse, from 
ONF. cache, Du. kaats, Thence Du. kaatsspe/i.c.* chase- 

lay’, tennis, whence Sc. CacitesPEL, an caich, cach, 
eee sh. The original meaning appeares to be ‘drive’, 
viz. the driving of the ball to such a point.] 

1440 Promp. Parv. 68 Chace of tenys play, or chy 
lyke, sistencia, obstaculum, obiculum, 132% SKELTON Why 
come ye 880 Marke me that chace In the Tennys play. 1532 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. 403/2 Tindall is p great morker, 
there is nothing with him now but mark, mark, mark. It is 
pitie that the man wer not made a marker of chases in 
some tenis play. 1541 Sin T, Wyatt Defence 763/3 As a 
man should Take a chace against him at the tennis, where- 
with he were not all the best contented. _1g91 Frorio Sec. 
Frutes 25 Boye, marke that chace. 8. Tt ts marked, and 
it ts a great one [=bad one}. Ibid, { have two chaces. 
T, The last was not a chace, buta losse. //. Why is it a 
losse? 7. Recause you stroke it at the second rebound, 


| ag99 Saks, /Zen. V, 1. ti, 266 (1623) 72/2 All the Coarts of 
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France will be disturb’d With Chaces. 1653 Uroutuart 
Rabelais. iii, After the two chases are made, he that was 
in the upper end ofthe tennis-court goeth out, and the other 
cometh in. 1696 Privitrs, Chace..also in the game of 
Tenis, the fall of the Ball in such a certain part of the 
Court, beyond which the opposite Party must strike the 
Ball next time to gain that stroke. 1820 Hoyle’s Games 
fpr. 357 Marking the chaces. 

8. da/, Haste, hurry. 

1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss. s.v. Chass, ‘Tak your awn 

time ower ’t, there's nae chass about it.’ 
. 9. attrib. and Comb., as chase-fight (cf. 1 d); 
chase-gun, ‘such guns as are removed to the 
chase-ports ahead or astern, if not pivot-guus’ 
(Adm. Smyth); chase-halter, a large halter with 
a long rein used for breaking colts ; chase-piece = 
chase-gun; chase-ports (see quot. 1850); chase- 
sight, ‘ where the sight is usually placed’ (Adm. 
Smyth). 

1708 Lutrrriy Brief Red, (1857) VI. 280 A *chase fight to 
thé northward till 7 at night. 1666 Drypen Ann. Afirad, 
Ixxxii, Raking “chase-guns through our sterns they send. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techu., Chase guns, are such whose 
Ports are either in the Head (and then they are used in 
chasing of others) or in the Stern, which are only uscful 
when they are pursued or chased by any Ship or Ships. 
1748 Anson Voy. mi. viii. (cd. 2) 501 He gave orders to fire 
upon them with the chace-guns. 1607 MarKnam Cava. 1. 
(1617) 75 Tye him downe to the manger, and take off his 
*chase halter. /8fd. 11. iii. 29 Hauing .. got a chase halter 
made of strong Hempe, with the reine aboue three fadoine 
long at the least. 1616 SurFi, & Marku. Country Farme 
130 A watcring snaffle, and then ouer it a strong soft chasse 
halter, 1627 Carr. Smitn Seaman's Gram. xiii, 60 Gine 
him a “chase peece with your broad side. 1704 J. HARris 
Lex, Tech s.v. Ducky, When a shot is to be made by a 
chase Piece, Jbid. s.v. Bulk heads, The Bulk-head afore... 
in which are the *Chase Port. c 1850 Kudim. Navig.(Weale) 
106 Chase-ports, the ports at the bows, or through the stern 
of the ship. The former. .are called bow-chasers, 

Chase (t{zis), 54.2 [a. F. chdsse, in OF. chasce, 
chasse, shrine of relics, setting of gems, casing, 
case :—L, capsa ‘ repository, box, case’, f. cap-cre 
to take, receive. (It is doubtful whether sense 2 
belongs here; cf. next, and L. cafsws enclosure).] 

1. The ‘sctting’ of a gem. 

1580 Hottypann Treas. Fr. Tong, La Sailtie §& cabochon 
one pierre prettionse tailiée en bosse, the chase wherein a 
precious stone is enclosed. : 

2. Printing. The quadrangular iron frame in 
which the composed type for a page or sheet is 
arranged in columns or pages, and ‘locked up’ 
by the quoins or wedges, so as to be placed in the 
press, 

1612 SturtEvauT Afetadlica (1854) 78 A Printing Presse 
hath his seuerall parts..as tbe screw, the nut, the pear-trec, 
and tbe chase. 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Und. § 492. 143 
The Compositor..closeth them with chases, (lest they slip 
out). 1833 J. Hottanp Jfanuf. Metals WU. 207 The form 
+ properly arranged and confined by quoins or wedges 
within an iron frame, denominated a chase. 

Chase (tfzs) sd.38 [a. F. chas, orig. ‘enclosure, 
enclosed place’, needle-eye, etc. (=It. casso):— 
late L. capsenz, thorax, hollow of the chest, ‘ locus 
conclusus’; a parallel form to L. capsa, capsus, 
f. capére to take, receive, contain.] General sense: 
A lengthened hollow, groove, or furrow, 

+1. The hollow furrow or ‘gutter’ on a cross- 
bow wherein the arrow lies. Ods. 

1611 Coter., Condlisse d'un arbaleste, the hollow furrow 
wherein the arrow lyes; we call it, the gutter, or chace (of a 
crosse-bow), 

2. The cavity of a gun barrel ; the part of a gun 
which contains the bore ; the part in front of the 
trunnions (or, sometimes, between the trunnions 
and the swell of the muzzle). 

1647 Nye Gunnery. 47 Every Gunner ought to try his 
Piece, whether it be not rein the mouth than the rest 
of the chase, 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, sv. Ordnance, 
The whole Cavity or Bore of the Piece is called her Chase. 
1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (x789) Viijb, The chace com- 
prehends the ogee nearest to the second reinforce-ring ; 
the chace-girdle and astragal; and the muzzle and astragal. 
{bid, Rriijb, The shot would..roll out of the chace. 1859 
F. Grirritus A rtil, Afan, Plate (1862) 50. 1860 ‘Tennent 
Story Guns (1864) 213. 1876 Daily News 20 Oct. 3/3 Ob- 
tained by elongating the cbase or barrel of the gun, i 

3. A groove made to reccive something which lies 
within or passes through it: e.g. a. A groove cut 
in the face of a wall, to receive a pipe, etc. b. A 
trench cut for the reception of drain tiles. ¢, The 
curved water-way in which a breast-wheel rotates, 
so as to confine the water. 

187: Week's News 7 Jan. é It would be quite practicable 
to carry the pipes up in a chase by the side of the kitchen 
flue, and to place the cistern near the chimney stack. 

4. a. Carpentry. ‘A score cut lengthwise for a 
tenon to be fixed in, as the tenon at the heels of 
pillars, ete” (Weale Rudim. Navig. 106.) 

1823 P, Nichotson Pract, Build. 311 These joints should 
be chased or indented, and such chases filled with lead. 
c1850 Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 144 A large pillar .. with its 

.-end tenoned into a chase. 

b. Shipbuilding. A kind of joint by which the 
overlapping joint of elinker-built boats gradually 
passes at the stem and stern into a flush joint as 
in carvel-built boats; this is done by taking a 
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gradually-deepening rabbet out of each edge at the 
lands. 

5. See quot. 

1794 J. Crark Agric. Surv. (eref. 40 Chase, a stone 
trough used in cider-making, into which apples are thrown, 
and then crushed by a stone drawn by a horse into a kind 
Le provincially must. 

. Comb., as chase-hooped a., (of a gun) haying 
the chase strengthened by hoops; so chase-hoop- 
ing; chase-mortice (from 4), ‘a long mortise 
cut lengthwise in one of a pair of parallel timbers, 
for the insertion of one end of a transverse timber 
by making the latter revolve round a centre at the 
other end, which is fixed in the other parallel 
timber’ (Gwilt). 

1886 Pall Mall G, 8 Sept. 6/2 The other 43-lon guns were 
to be *chase-hooped. 1888 /bic/. 1 june WE Alterations of 
designs, modifications of tests, “chase-hooping. 1833 J. 
Howanp Afanuf. Metals W. 251 On the top of these crank 
ld are moving crank heads, with a ‘chase mortice in 
each, 


Chase, chace (t{zis), v.! Forms: 4 chace-n, 
chaci, chacy, chasce-n, 4-5 chass(e, (5 chas, 
chasy, schase, 6 Sc. chaiss\, 4-9 chace, 4- 
chase. [ME. a. OF. chacie-r, later chascie-r, 
chasse-r, in Tith c. cacer (ONF. cacher, Pr. cassar, 
Sp. casar, Pg. cagar, It. cacciare) late V., *eapt?- 
dre, used instead of captdre (freq. of capcre to take) 
to seize, catch, in late L. also ‘to chase, hunt’: 
see Du Cange. The ONF. form cacher, gave 
Caten, which had at first both the senses ‘chase’ 


and ‘eatch,’ but was at length differentiated, and | 


confined to the lattcr.] 
I. To pursne with a view to catching. 

1. ¢rans, To pursuc for prey or sport ; to hunt. 

e1314 Guy Warw, (A) 1206 hert to chacen and pe 
hinde. ¢1320 Sir Tristr. 274t T'ristrem on huntinge rade, 
An hert chaci bigan. ¢ 1440 /fornydon 64 In wodde to chase 
the wild dere. 1596 Spenser #2 Q. 1. v. 37 ‘That wont in 
charet chace the foming bore. 1601 Hottanxp /*diny 1. 126 
‘The practise of hunting, chasing and taming Elephants, 
17 ocartu Anal, Beauty v.24 Cats will risk the losing 
of their prey, to chase it over again. 1795 Soutury Joan 
of Arc v. 464 Where | have .. Chaced the gay butterily 
roin flower to flower, 1859 TENNYSON Viren 406 Vor here 
we met..To chase..the hart with golden horns. 

b. fig. 

1593 Suaxs, Rich, £7, u. iii, 128 To rowze his Wrongs and 
chase them to the bay. 1596 — Jferch. 1. uu. vi. 13 All 
things that are, Are with more spirit chased than enjoy’d. 
1784 Burns Green grow the Rashes, The war'ly race may 
riches chase. 1847 Tanxvson /’rinc. 11. 386 Do I chase The 
substance or the shadow ? 

+e. intr. (absol.) To hunt, go hunting. Oés. 
¢1320 Sir Beucs 194 Pat erl swor..In pat forest he wolde 
chace, Pat bor to take. c1g00 Maunpry. vi. 64 Thei.. 
chacen aftre Bestes, to ctenhem. 1486 8h. St. Albans 
Evjb, fff youre houndis chase at hert or at haare. 1525 
Lo. Bersers Frorss. 1. xxvii. 78 On a day he chased in 
the wodes. 

2. To pursue (a flying enemy). 

¢ 1330 R. Brusne Chron. (1810) 16 Right vnto Donkastrc 
is anes gan him chace. c1q00 J’wvaine §& Gaw, 1008 

owr lord fled out of the place, And the tother gan hym 
chace Heder into his awyn hale, 1533 COVERDALE Pyov', 
xxviii, r The Sel flyeth no man chasynge him. 1839 
Tuiriwa.t Greece V. 19 His appearance .. put them to 
flight, and he chased them hack to Olynthus with a loss of 
eighty men. 1886 Manch, Exam. 7 Jan. 5/2 A large crowd 
. chased the process-server and altacked the police. 

b. esf. To pursue (a ship) at sea. 

1627 Carr. Suit Seaman's Gram. xii. 56 In giuing chase 
or chasing, or to escape being chased, there is required an 
infinite iudgement. ie Dampier Voy. (1698) L vil. 174 We 
saw a small white Island which we chased, supposing it had 
been a Sail. 1727 Swirt Gulliver mi. 178 We were chased 
by two pirates, who soon overtook us. 1788 FRANKLtN 
Antobiog. Wks, 1840 1. 224 We were several times chased 
iu our passage. 1836 Marrvat Afidsh. Easy xiii. 42 The 
boats were constantly out, chasing the vessels along shore. 

+c. fig. To persecute, harass. Ods. 

1340 Hampote Pr, Consc, 6704 Pe strenthe of hungre sal 
pam swa chace Pat pair awen flesshe par sal of-race. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Pers. 7. ? 452 Preyeth for hem..that yow chacen 
and pursewen. ?¢1460 Belle Dame 287 in Pol. Rel. § Le 
Poems (1866) 61 But fervent love too sore me hath y-chaced. 
1596 B. Grirrin Fidessa xxix, Griefs, chase this earth, that 
it may fade with anguish. 16r1 Suaks. Wint. T. v. 1. 217 
Though Fortune, visible an Enemie, Sbould chase vs. 

d. intr. or absol, (Former const, after.) 

1375 Barsour Bruce nt. 53 He. .styntyt swagat the chas- 
saris, That nane durst owt off batall chass. ¢ 1480 Zrle 
Tolous 446 Aftur hym yorne they chaste. 1611 Bite 
1 Sane, xvii. 53 The eiildred of Israel returned from 
chasing after the Philistines. 1748 Avson’s Voy. 1. iv. (ed. 2) 

2 We let our reefs and chased with the squadron. 1808 

coTr Mar, vi. xv, ‘Horse! horse 1’ the Douglas cried, 
‘and chase |’ 1842 T'exnyson Captain 33 ‘Chase,’ he said: 
the ship flew forward. A 

3. trans. To pursuc or run after in play. 

1830 Texnyson Merman ii, And then we would wander 
away, away .. Chasing each other merrily. | 1858 Haw- 
THORNE Fr. & It, Fruis. |. 202 Loyely shapes in marble .. 
chasing one another round the sides. ‘ 

4, fig. To call upon (a person) to fill up his 
glass ; to push the bottle towards. Cf. Hunt. 

1824 Scott Redgauntte? let. i, Why, when I fill this very 
glass of wine, cannot | push the bottle to you, and say 

Fairford, you’re chased ’? a 

+5. fig. To chase forth. to pursue (a narrative). 


CHASED. 


1386 Cuaucer Clerkes T. 285 But shortly forth this 
miatere for to chace. /é%d. 337 And shortly forth this tale 
for to chacc. 

6. zatr. To run with speed; to hurry or rush 
along. (Cf. Caren v. 2.) Still dad. 

1377 Lanoi. P. Pd. LB. xvi. 51 To a iustes in iherusalem 
he chaced awey faste. ¢1q00 Destr. Troy 10436 pen 
Achilles eome chaseand with a choise wepyn. 1596 SPEN- 
ser F. Q. 1v. iv. 29 Now chacing to and fro, Now hurtling 
round advantage for to take. 

II. To cause to move off or depart precipitately. 

7. ¢rans. Vo drive forcibly and precipitately 
from, out of, to, into, etc. (a place or position). 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 3766 Pis esau wit his manace Oute o be 
land did iacob chace. 1340 Iamrote Pr. Conse, 8003 Pai 
salle be chaced ogayne pair wille Tylle alle manere of thing 
pat es ille. 1380 WyeuF ks, (1880) 237 Distroie synne & 
chasse it out of londe. ¢ 1386 Cusucer Man Lawes T, 268 
Chaced from oure heritage. 1526 Pier. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 113 As the smoke chaseth men out of theyr owne 
hous, 1g91 Suans. 720 Gent. uw. iv. 134 Loue hath chas’d 
sleepe from my enthralled eyes. 1636 FE. Dacres tr. 
Machiavel’s Disc. Livy 1. 191 The Principal men of the 
Citie being chac’t out of Florence. 1661 Geramuacy Fuse 
Vind. ii. 11 They have .. separated us & chased us from 
their communion. 1801 Aled. Fraud. Vo 1r2 A.. method of 
chacing from the earth one of its bitterest maladies. 1848 
Macaunayv //isé. Eng. 11,207 Vhey had repeatedly chased 
him into banishment, 

b. with advbs. away, forth, out, about, cte. 

1340 Hawrore Pr. Consc. 4316 He sal..chace be wyndes 
about and pe ayre. ¢1380 Sir Meru. 055 Pe_opre.. 
chacyep forp Olynere. 1393 Gower Conf II]. 94 Than is 
it chased sore about, Till it to fire and leit be falle. ¢ 1400 
Mavspxv. Prol. (1839) 3'fo..chacen out alle the mysbeleev- 
ynge men. ¢ 1480 Crd. of Love iv, Of ignoraunce the mist 
to chase away. 1813 Doucias “vers x. v. 104 Vpspryngis 
the brycht day, Chasand the clondis of the nycht away. 
1526 Piler, PerfW. de W. 1531) 203 Theyr hope..chaceth 
away all euyll feares. 1718-20 Porn /liad xvi. 61 Thy 
mere image [shall] chace her toes away. 

8. To put to flight, scatter in flight, rout; to 
dispel =chase away in 7b. Obs, or arch. 

¢ 300 AY 21 dis. 1754 Y schal wynne the maistrie Of Daric, 
and him so chase, And his men. a 1340 Hampocr /’sadter 
Prol., Pe sange of psalmes chases fendis, 1398 ‘TReviss 
Barth, De POR. x1. xxviii. (1495) $62 Crisohtus .. ferith 
fendes and chasseth them, 1568 Grarton Chvon, IT, 29 The 
Danes were chased, and the Englishe men had the victory. 
1610 Suans. fe). Vv. 1.67 Uheir rising sences Begin to chace 
the ignorant fumes that mantle ‘heir clecrer reason. 1705 
Pork Ep. Aliss Blount 37 Marriage may all those petty 
Tyrants chase. 1792 S. Rocrrs /'eas. Mem, un. 9 Whose 
constant vigils chase the chilling damp. 1805 Scott Last 
Minstr. u. xvii, To chase the spirits that love the night. 

+9. To clear ‘a placc) of (its inhabitants, etc., 
by driving them ont). Oés. rare. 

r6s5-60 Stanrey fist. Philos. (1701) 118/2 The Lace- 
demonians..chasing Scilluns of the Eleans, built a Town 
there. 

+10. To drive (cattle, etc.). Obs. 

¢1400 Mauxpev. 249 Thei beren ..a lytille Whippe in 
lure Hondes, for to chacen with hire Hors. {¢ 1440 romp 
Parv, 58 Chasyn or drvye furpe (1499 catchyn or dryue 
forth bestis], #i0.] 1620 J. Wikinson Courts Baron 147 
If any Tenant... bring cattell from bis other farme unto his 
firme within this Manor .. this is called chasing and re- 
chasing. 1670 BLount Law Dict., Chase..a driving Cattle 
to or from any place ; as to chase a Distress to a Vortlet. 
1863 ATKINSON Dandy Provinc., ‘Chassin’ tharro’s’, driving 
the horses which are drawing the harrows. 

Chase (t{zis), v2 [App. short for ENCHASE ; 
French has eachdsser, but no chisser.] 

1. trans. To adom (metal, plate, etc.) with work 
embossed or engraved in relief; to engrave a 


surface. See also CHASED ffi. a.” 

1438 [see Cuasen Jf/. @.2] 1880 HoityBanp Treas. Live 
Tong, Enchasser en or, to chace in gold. 1862 Athenaeum 
go Aug. 277 The great golden statues may have been cut 
np into rings, and chased by Woeiriot of Lorraine. 1879 
H. Punntirs Addit. Notes Coins 3 This medal appears to 
have been chased by hand and not to have been struck from 
a die, 1879 JEFFERIES Wild Life in S.C. 191 Sometimes 
a pole which has been lying by .. is found to be curiously 
chased, as it were, all over the surface under the loose bark 
by creeping things. 1885 Afanch. Exam. 5 June 8/6 Ap- 
paratus .. for chasing, glazing, and embossing cloth. 

2. To set zw7th (gems, etc.). 

1536-40 Pilgrim's T. 330 in Thynne's Animadz, (1865) 
App. i. 86 Most rychestly ehast with margarites euery dell. 

B. To ‘set’ (a gem, etc.) 2, (See Encttase.) 
Also fig. rare. 
18g9 Tennyson Enid 1047 And close beneath, a meadow 
gemlike chased In the brown wild, and mowers mowing In it. 


Chase, 2.2 [f. Cuase 53.8] To groove, indent. 
1823 P. Nichorson Pract. Butld, 311 These joints should 
be chased or indented, and such chases filled with lead. 
¢ 1850 Rudin, Navig. (Weale) 106 Chased about into the 
carlings. 
Chase, obs. pa. t. of CHoosE, = 
Chaseable, chasable (t{2'sib’l), ¢. [f 
CHASE v.14-ABLE.] Fit to be chased or hunted. 
1393 Gower Conf, IL. 169 Inough Of bestes, which ben 
chaceable. 1575 Turserv. Vevterte 100 The next yeare he 
is called a Sanglier Chaseable. 1859 Sata Tw. round 
Clock 373 Of all things huntable, chaseable, rundownable. 


Chased (tfést), Af/. a.) [f. Coase v.1+ -ED.] 
Hunted, pursued, driven away. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 268 Like to the chaced wilde bore. 
1887 Lottel’s Misc. (Arb.) 171 The chased dere hath soile, 
To coole him in his het. 1603 Knoties Hist. Turks (1638) 
297 The King .. furiously pursued the chased re 1761 
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Frances Snenipan Sidney Bidulph (1777) WV. 323 My little 
chased fawn, : 

Chased (tféist), ff/. a.2 Also 5 Se. cassit. [f. 
Cnasez v.2 + -ED.] Of plate, etc.; Ornamented 
with embossed work, engraved in relief. 

1438 /. £. Wills (1882) 110 A cuppe. chased witb Rosys. 
1454 Lbid. 133 A stondyng cuppe gilde, with chased werk. 
1438 in Ld. Treasurer's Acc. Scotf, 1.85 A_cassil collere 
of gold made like suannis set in gold. 1600 Hottanp Livy 
xxxvn, xlvi. 972 Many vessels engraved and chased [eaduta), 
1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. § Leg. Art (1850) 80 The carved 
and chased covers of old ks. 1874 Boutett Arins & 
Arm, ix. 164 Shields .. constructed of chased metal. 

Chased //. 4.3; see CHASE 2.5 

Chasee (tfé'si). sonce-wid, [f CHASE v.! + -EE.] 
One who is chased. : 

1886 Sir F. H. Dovee Retin. 150 As soon as the chasee 
had taken up his station. .behind a tree, 

Chasee (Wyclif Zx. xxx. 24): see CASSIA, 

Chaselette: cf. Cuariter (for which this is 
app. either a scribal error or misunderstanding). 

61420 Anturs of Arth, xxxviii, King Arthur schayer was 
sette -boue in his chaseleite. 

Chaser ! (tfai-so1). In 3 chasur, 4 chasour, 
chassar. [a. OF. chacetir, chaceour (mod. F. 
chasseur), agent-noun f. chasser to CHASE v,"] 

1. One who chases or hunts; a hunter of. 

1470-85 Matory 4 rthur vin. i, As king Meliodas rode on 
hunting, for he was a great chaser. 1686 Voy. Fast Tar. 
tary in Misc. Cur. (1708) LL. 187 The poor Creatures tired 
with the violence of their Coursing, came and fell down at 
the Feel of their Chasers. 1704 Pork Wiudsor For. 81 At 
once the chaser and al once the prey. 1856 Brvant 
Catterskill Falls xiii, There pass the chasers of seal and 
whale. 

+b. A horse for the chase, a hunter (o/s.). @. A 


horse trained for steeple-chasing, 

1300 Signs bef. Fudgn. v10in LE. E. f°. (1862) 10 Palfrei, 
chasur, no nostede. ¢1314 Guy TW arw.{A) 3210 Al his in 
he tok achasour. 1649 PUPS Laws Eng. \. lit. (1739) 90 
The Relief of an Earl, 8 horses. .4 chasers, : Palfray, bridled 
and sadled, 1884 /dlust. Sporting & Dranu, News 16 Feb. 
563/3 A famous trainer and rider of chasers. 

2. One who pursues (¢s/. with hostile intent’. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 439 The chassaris .. ourtuk sum 
al the last. 1611 Suaxs. Cyod, v. iii. go Then beganne A 
stop Mth'Chaser; a Retyre. ¢ 1611 Cuapman J/fad xxi. 
167 He in chase the chaser cannot fly. 18a2 Dr Quincey 
Wks. V. 118 My chasers, thal pursued when no man fled. 

3. Naut, a. A ship which chases another. b. A 
Cuase-Gun: see Bow-cHASER, STERN-CHASER. 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship UL. 337 Were the ship chased 
as good a sailer as the chaser. 1804 Naval Chron. X11. 
71 Firing our bow-chasers. 1822 Scotr /‘rate viii, We 
mounted ten guns, besides chasers. 

4. nonce-use. = CUASSEUR 3. 

1865 Carivie Fredk, Gt. 1X. xx. xii. 224 He dismissed 
the Guard sent for him; would have nothing there bul six 
chasers ( jdger). 

Chaser? (tfésaz).  [f CHase v.2 + -ER.] 

1. One who chases or engraves metal. 

1907 Eart Binvon in Lond. Gaz, No. 43 39/3 Engravers, 
Carvers, Chacers. 176a-71 H. Wacro.e Vertue's Auecd, 
Paint, (1786) §. 153 Enamellers and chasers of plale, 1874 
Yeats Zech. Ifist. Comm. 471 Machinery has invaded 
even the art of the chaser. 

2. A tool used for cutting the threads of screws. 

1881 Hastuck Lathe Work 46 The screw thread is origin. 
ated by hand with the chaser, 

3. Afetall, One of the edge-wheels which re- 
volves in a trough, to grind substances to powder. 

Cha-ser3, Sc. ‘A ram that has only one 
testicle’ (Jam.). 

1818 Hocc Brownie of Bodsd, 11. 26 (Jam.) When selling 
my eild ewes and chasers. 

Chase-work, s/. Ofs. Chased work (Citasep2), 

1687 Loud. Gaz, No. 2230/4 A Tankards Chace-work. 

Chasing (tfisiy), vé/. 50.1 [f. Case v.71] 

1. Pursuing, hunting, etc. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vit. 83 With his men..That litill 
sped in thair eri! ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 68 Chacynge 
awey, /ugacio, 1808 Scorr VF. Lochinvar There was racing, 
and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 1857 Hucues Zor Brown, 
The house was filled with constant chasings. 

b. alfrib, or Comb., as } chasing spear, 4 

Ya1400 Morte Arth, 1823 With a chasynge { printed chas- 
ynyel apere he choppes doune many, 160: Ilottann Piiny 

I, 464 The chasing staues and bore-speares were of siluer. 
1768 Ann, Reg. 49/2 Charging the boar with his chacing staff. 

&. Short for STEEPLE-CHASING. 

1886 Pa/l Mall G. 8 Sat 9/2 He..was a conslant parti- 
bs oF in both racing and chasing. 

. Afining. (See quot.) 

1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss., Chacing, following a vein 
by its range or direction. 

4. Dancing, = CHABSE. 

Pkg Sneripan Rivads iu. iv, My balancing, and chasing, 

. Workmen's slang. 

mt Rak Cont, Soctalismt 361 This is shown .. in their 
prohibition of ‘chasing’... i.e. of a workman exceeding a 
given average aindard of production. 

Chasing (tfésin), vd/. 56.2 [f. CHase v.2] 

1. The action or art of embosstng or engraving 
in relief; also a//rib., as tn chasing-chisel, -hammer. 

1835 Marrvar Olfa Podr. xxiv, They are very clever in 
chasing of metals. 1846 Exuss £/gin Afard. 1. 110 Chasing, 
or the art of working forms on hammered or hollowed out 
yes of metal. 1883 Fxg. /tfust. Mag. Nov. 89/2 Chasing 

had degeneraled into a poor kind of diaper work. 
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b. concr. The figures or design chased on metal, 
etc. Also transf. 

1862 A thenzum 30 Aug. 277 The Vase. . has, in ils general 
form and chasings, signs of exquisite taste. 1860 TYNOALL 
Glace, 23 The little wavelets run and climb and cross each 
other, and thus form a lovely chasing. 

2. (See quot.) 

3881 Afefal World No. 2. 23/3 In bronze work the casting 
process ag pct the chief diffeulty .. Next in importance 
comes lhe 'chasing', a final operation, which consisis in 
polishing and in the removal of any small surface inequali- 
ties or imperfections, in order that the cast may bear a per- 
fect resemblance to the model. 

3. The cutting of a screw. 
a screw-cutting lathe. 

1881 Hastuck Lathe Work 46 During the process of chas- 
ing it, the thread is always cut deeper at the end. 

Chasing (tfetsin), ppl. a. [ff Cuasev.? + 
-Ina2.]_ Pursutng, following, driving. 

1669 Sturmy S/ariner’s Mag. 1. 1. 18 It blows a brave 
chaseing Gale of Wind. 1670 Mutton //ist. Eng. iv. Wks. 
(185t) 266 [He] relurn’d fiercely upon the chaseing Enemy. 

Chasm (kx‘z’m). Also 6-7 chasma, 7 chasme. 
ad. L. chasma, a. Gr. xdopa yawning hollow. 
The Gr.-L. form chasma was used for some time 
unchanged.] 

+1. A yawning or gaping, as of the sea, or of 
the earth in an earthquake. Oés. 

1596 Fitz-cerrray Sir /, Drake (1881) 31 Earth-gaping 
Chasma‘s, that mishap aboades, a 1619 Fotnersy Aftheont, 
u. ii, § 1 That gaping Chasma, and insatiable gulfe of the 
Soules appetite. 1652 Frencu Vorksh. Spa ii. 31 Chasmes, 
and gapings of the Sea. 1656 S. H. Gold. Lazu 91 Earth- 
quakes, Chasmaes, and Voragoes were al his command, 
1655-60 Stancey L/ist, Philos. (1701) 331/1 Earthquakes, 
Chasia's, and the like. 

+2. An alleged meteoric phenomenon, supposed 
to be a rending of the firmament or vault of heaven. 
[So in Latin.] Ods, 

1601 Hottanp P/iny 1, 17 The firmament also is seene to 
chinke and open, and this they name Chasma. 1686 Goan 
Celest. Bodies 1. i. 1 Walo’s, Rainbows, Parelia, Parase- 
lena, Chasms. 1741 Suort in PAéié. Trans. XLI.630 A 
list of all the Chasms or Burnings in the Heavens, recorded 
in our Annals, 

3. A large and deep rent, cleft, or fissure in the 
surface of the earth or other cosmical body. In 
later times extended to a fissure or gap, not referred 
to the earth as a whole, ¢. g. in a mountain, rock, 
glacier, between two prectpices, etc. 

1636 Fitz-cerrray Bless. Birthd. (1881) 147 Thus is th’ 
Abyssus fild, the Chasma clos'd. 16aa~62 HEvLin Cosmogr. 
Introd. (1682) 23 The open chinks or Chasmaes of the Earth, 
1695 Woonwarp Nat. I/ist. Earth wm. § 1. 134 This Effort 
-eIn some Earthquakes. ..lears the Earth, making Cracks 
or Chasmes in il some Milesin length. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s.v., The Water of this vast Abyss .. doth commu- 
nicale with that of the Ocean by means of certain Holes, 
Hiatus's or Chasins, passing betwixt it and Ihe Bottom of 
the Ocean. 1840 CarLvie eres i. (1858) 196 Iceland..with 
its..horrid volcanic chasms. 1860 Tvnpatt G/ac. 1 $ 7. 49 
An arch of snow .. may spana chasm one hundred feet in 
depth. 1878 Huxtev PAysiogr. 135 The Colorado River.. 
flows .. al the boltom ofa profound chasm. 

4. A deep gap or breach in any structure; a 
wide crack, cleft, or fissure. Also fig. 

1626 W. Scrater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 26 Heauen it 
selfe, and the great Chasma betwixt it and vs. 1672 Wit- 
sans Nat, Relig. 107 So many chasmes or breaches musi 
there be in the Divine Nature, 1786-7 tr. Meysier’s T raz. 
(1760) ITI. 356 The amphitheaire of Verona ,, has no holes 
or chasms in the wall, 1759 tr. DuAamed/'s I/usb, 1. v. (1762) 
tr An infinite number a small chasms between them, into 
which the rools may glide. 1815 Scott Guy A/, iv, This 

rt of the castle. exhibited a greal chasm, through which 
fannering could ohserve the sea. : 

5. fig. A break marking a divergence, or a wide 
and profound difference of character or posltion, a 
breach of relations, feclings, interests, etc. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 99 Where then is that 
Chasma, thal great Gulf of difference? 1660 II. More 
Alyst. God/,t iv. 9 That great Chasma betwixt God and 
Matter will be as wide as before. 185 5S. Austin Ir, Ranke's 
Hist. Ref WU. 203 The two hierarchies, the spiritual and 
the temporal..were now separaled by a deep and wide 


Ilence chasing-lathe, 


chasm, 1866 Linvon Sawipt, Lect, |. (2875) 25 If Christ be 
not truly man, the chasm which parted earth and heaven 
has not been bridged over. AMERTON /uttell, Life x. 


187: 
v. 390 A gulf..almost like the chasm of death. ae 

6. fg. A break or void affecting the continuity 
of anything, as of a chain of facts, a narrative, 
pa of time, etc. ; an intervening blank, hiatus, 

reak, interval. 

1654 R. Wiutiock Zoctowia 216 Authors with many 
Plurima Desunts, many Chasmes and vacancys. 1677 Harr 
Prim. Orig, Man, 137 Vt \s carried down from the begin- 
ning of Time.. without any chasma or interval. 1704 Swirt 
7. Tué Author's Apol., In the nuthor’s original Copy there 
were not so many Chasms as appear in the book. 1712 
Appison Sfect. No. 519 ® 7 The whole chasm of nature, 
from a plant to a man, is filled up with divers kinds of 
creatures. 1762-71 H. Warrote Vertue's Anecd. Paint. 
(1786) I. 189 The fahles with which our own writers have 
replenlshed the chasms in our history. 1843 Cartyie Past 
& Pr. (1858) 109 The chasm of Seven Centuries. 186g J. 
Martineau £ss. I]. 52 There is an historical chasin mani- 
fest in their modes of thinking. 

7. A vacant place affecting the completeness of 
anything ; a void, blank, gap. 

1759 Ir. Duhamel’s Hush. w. (1762) 125 Some chasms 
occasioned by our not having kept the drill in a parallel 


CHASSELAS. 


1838 Macautay Let, in Trevelyan Life (1876) 
I. 2 The chasm ‘Tom's departure has made. 1855 — Hist, 
Ene. M1. pes Recruils were sent to fill the chasms which 
pestilence had made in the English ranks. 

Chasmal (kezmal), a. [f. prec.+-aL.] Of 
the nature of or belonging to a chasm. 

1871 Howeiss Wedd. pow ix, Any commanding point 
wrs sufficiently chasmal and precipilous, 1882 Harper's 
Mag, Feb. 351 A chasmal difference exists between Orlean- 
ists, Legitimists, Bonapartists, and the Opportunist Govern- 
menl, 
+Chasma‘tical, a. Obs.-° [f. Gr. xagpati«- 
és, £. xdopar- stem of xdopa+-AL.] =CHASMAL ; 
‘pertaining to a chasm, which is the gaping or 


direction, 


opening of theearth or firmament’ (Blount Glossogr. 
1656). 4721-61 in Baitey. 1775 in Asn. 


Chasmed (ke'z’md), pf/. a. [f. CHASM +-ED.] 
Ilaving chasms ; cleft into chasms. 
I iss. Soc. Geutlent. Exeter 542 (T.) Yon chasmed 
hill..Cleft by an elemental shock. 1849 : Grant Afem, 
Kirkaldy Gr. xxiii. 268 Jagged here and there by chasmed 
cliffs of impending rocks, 31880 Miss Biro Yaparn I. 148 
Mountains .. chasmed, caverned, and dark with timber. 
+ Chassment. Oés. rare! =CHas™. 
1654 L'Estrance Chas, / (1655) 224 A terrible fire upon 
London-Bridge. .whereof the still extant gap and chasmenl 
is a visible demonstration, 
Chasmy (kovzmi), a. [f Cuasw+-¥}.] 
1. Abounding with chasms ; full of breaks. 
1997 Monthly Mag.1V. 334 Astrange, incongruous, chasmy 
compilation. 1866 CarLyLe Nem. (1881) IT, 146 A strange 
eis chasmy place. b 
f the nature of or like a chasm. 

1793 Worpsw. Descr. Sk. 249 They cross the chasmy tor- 
rent's foam-lit bed. 1876 Mrs. Wuitney Sights § Ins. xxv. 
248 The passage plunged again into a cbasmy shaft. 
3. Void, abyssal. 
1855 Baitey A/ystic, Who pours..from ample urn, The 
first effusion inlo chasmy space. 
Chasoun, var. CHEsON, Ods., reason. 
Chasour, obs. form of CHASER. 
Chass‘e, obs. form of CHASE v. 
Chassagne. A kind of Burgundy wine. 
|| Chasse ! (fas). [F. chdsse:-L. capsa Case: 
see also CuasE 56.2] A shrine or case for the 
relics of a saint. 
1670 Lassets Voy. /taly (1698) I. 35 In this church are 
to be seen relicks of S. By Magdalen - her body in a 

ilt chasse. 1865 Reader 18 Mar. 2109/1 A.. fine chasse of 
imoges enamel of the middle of the thirteenth century. _ 
|| Chasse 2 (fas). [Fr.; short for chasse-caf¢, lit. 
‘ chase-coffee, coffec-chaser’, f. chasse-r to CHASE, 
drive away. (Now called in Fr. pousse-café.)] A 
dranght or potion of some spirituous liquor, taken 
ostensibly to remove the taste of coffee, tobacco, 
or the like, The full Chasse-café is now less 
used. 

1800 Mar. Epcwortn Belinda iit. (1857) 45 She ordered 
coffee, and afterward chasse-café, 1841 L. Hust Seer (1864) 
25 For the digester itself is digested by a liqueur. .called a 
chasse-café(coffee-chaser). 1857 LAwRENce Guy Liv. vii, So 
one glass of cognac neat, as a chasse (to more things than 
3 claret). 1866 Sata Barbary xv. 298 Tourists..who 

reakfast in the Valley are in the habil of..’ potting‘ the 
1871 M. CoLuixs ge 
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monkeys by wry of a chasse-<a/?. 
§ Merck. |. vii 205 The coffee and chasse followed. 
Pall Mall G. 7 Feb. 3/2. 3 : 

So || Chass6, fa. pie. [Fr.] Treated, or having 
the taste disguised, with a chasse. 

1840 Lever //, Lorregner (Hoppe), Tea or coffee? there's 
the rum if you like it *chassé’. " x 

|| Chassé (fase), sd. Dancing. [Fr.; lit. ‘chasing, 
chase’.] A gliding step, in a quadrille and other 
dances, executed by bringing one foot behind the 
other while this is at the same time advanced, 
much as in bringing oneself into step in walking ; 
also, the name of a figured step, containing two of 
these, the direction for which is chassez crotsez. 

1867 Mtss Brovcuton Cometh up as Ft. (Hoppe) Who 
makes her steps and chassés, as the world chasséd in the 
days when she was Miss Morton Harris. 1880 Ba//.room 
CX tacccrer ta 22 (Quadrille) Steps are gone quite out 
of fashion : even the chassé has been ati up for some time 
past. Jb. 74 (Valse a deux temps) The siep contains two 
movements, a g/issade and a chasses. 

| Chassé, v. Also chassez, chassey. [parts 
of the F. verb chasser (in same sense), esp, the 
imperative chassez as a direction.] 

1. Dancing. To execute the step or movement 
called a chasse. 

1803 Petit, agst. Tractorising Trumpery 14 And made 
them rigadoon and chassée. 1826 Disraeta Viv. Grey (1868) 
364 A husband chassezing forward to murder his wife. 1865 
Sat. Rev, 11 Nov. 614 Lighting upon one toe at the Twick- 
enham letter-office, turning on it while exchanging bags, 
and chasséing back to town, 1880 Ba//-room Compan. 
(Routledge) 74 Pass left foot behind ne! t, and chasses 
forwrrd with it. 1884 //arper’s Alag. Feb. 406/1 She pir- 
ouelted and chasseyed at the changes of the tune, 

2. trans. To dtsmiss. (Society slang.) 

1847 Tuackeray Lords & Liv. 1, He was chasséd on the 
spol. 1868 Yates Kock Ahead (Moppe) If indeed the turf 
were not abandoned, and the ‘ confederate’ chasséd. 

|| Chasselas (fassla). [Fr.: named from a 
village near Macon.] A variety of white grape. 

1664 Evetyn Nal. f/ort. (1729) 220 The Chasselas, and 
other Grapes. 1755 in Jounson; and in subsequent Dicts. 


CHASSE-MAREE. 


|| Chasse-marée ( fas,marz). [Fr. =chase-tide, 
that which chases the tide: cf. CASHMARIE, which 
shows another of the French senscs.] A coasting- 
vessel, generally lugger-rigged, used on the French 
side of the Channel. 

1801 Hist. Europe in Aun. Reg.264/2 From Chasse Marées 
laden with salt. 1 Marryat Poacher xxviii. 1862 An- 
sTEO Channel Ist... 1.(ed. 2) 17 The subjoined cut represents 
the Chasse marée. 

|| Chassepot (fa’spa). [From the name of the 
inventor.] The type of breech-loading, centre-fire 
needle-gun adopted as the rifle of the French army 
in 1860. 

1869 Pall Mail G. 21 Aug. 13 He lies with his shoulder 
sbattered by a chassepot. 1870 Disraru Lothair |x, A 
brigade of French infantry armed with chassepots. 

Chassery. (See quot.) 

371s Kersey, Chassery or Besidery Sandry, a Pear that 
ripens in November and December. So in Battery, Asn, etc. 

|| Chasseur (fasér). (Fr. chassexr hunter :— 
OF. chaceor, -etir (It. cacciatore):—late L. type 
SMe : see CHASE v.] 

. A huntsman ; a hunter. 

1796 Scotr The Chase Pref. note, Once, as a benighted 
Chasseur heard this infernal chase pass by. 1880 Quioa 
Moths \. 154 Chasseurs in green and gold beat its woods. 

2. A soldier eqnipped and trained for raptd move- 
ment; in the French army the designation of a 
body forming the élite of a battalton; later of a 
particular type of infantry and cavalry. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 754 Another small corps of 
chasseurs. 1796 STEDMAN Suriname 1. iv. 78 uote, A corps 
of European chasseurs, or riflemen .. after the manner of 
the light infantry in England. 1822 Byron Fxan vin. 
xxxvil, He found a number of Chasseurs, 1848 W. H. 
Keuy tr. Blane’s Ilist. Ten Y. 1. 225 Vhe vanguard was 
composed of chasseurs of the line, hussars, and lancers. 

3. An attendant upon a person of rank or wealth, 
dressed in a military style. Cf. Ger. Jager. 

18.. W. Irvine (Webster) The great chasseur who had 
announced her arrival. 1876 Gro. Euior Dan. Der. 468 
A servant in chasseur’s livery entered, ; 

|| Chassie (fasz). Ods. (Fr. ; ta OF. chacte: see 
Littré.] (See qttot.) 

1742-1800 BAILEY, Chassic, Blear-eyedness, or the Gum of 
the Eyes. 1775 Asn, Chassie(not much used). 

| Chassis (farsi). [F. chdssis frame, app. f. 
chas, late L. capsum, -us, ‘loctts inclusus’; the 
sufftx belongs to L. type -icéus, It. -fcedo, Sp. -é0. 
Hence shashes, shasses, now sashes; see SASH; 
also Sc. CHESs window-frame.] 

+1. A wooden frame-work that can be fitted 
with paper, linen, glass, etc. ; a window-frame ; a 
Sasu. Obs, 

1664 Evetyn Aad. Lort. (1729) 224 Open all the Windows 
from ten in the Morning till three in the Afternoon: Then 
closing the Double-sheets, (or Chasses rather) continue a 
gentle Heat. 1693 — De la Quint, Compl. Gard, 5 These 
Windows should also be fitted within side of the House, with 
Chassis of doubled Paper, that is, by glewing the Sheets on 
both sides of the Frame ; and without this, another Chassis 
of Glass. 1693 Urqunart Aaéelais ui. li. 414 Chassis 
or Paper-Windows. 1711 SHarTESB. Charac. (1737) iil. 
15 The tumid bladder bounds at every kick, bursts the with- 
standing casements, the chassys, lanterns, and all the brittle 
vitrious ware. : 

2. The base-frame, forming the lower part of 
the carrtage of a barbette or cascmate guu, on 
which it can be slid backward and forward. 

1869 Times 18 Jan., Inall firing the chassis rails should be 
well sanded. 

+Chassoygnet. Obs. rare'. (See quot.) 

1477 Caxton Dictes 149 A tre named chassoygnet, on 
whyche tre ther ben many bs ee sharp and pryckyng.. 
and yet neuertbelesse that tre bringeth forth good dates. 

+ Chast, sd. Obs. rave. Perh. only a bad form 
of cHEsT; but possibly repr. F. chdsse case, con- 
fused with chest. Cf. arrow-case = quiver. 

1481-90 f/oward Housch. Bks. 272 A chast with arowes. 

Chast, obs. form of CHEST. 

+ Chast, sb. Sc. Obs. rare—', Chastity. 

1719 Lany Warotaw J/ardy Knute ii.6 His Dame sac 
peerless anis and fair For Chast and Beauty deemed. 

Chastaine, -ayne, var. of CHESTEINE, Ods. 

Chaste (tféist),z. Forms: 3-8 chast, 4 schast, 
4-6 chest, § chaast(e, 6 cheste, chaist. 3- 
chaste. [a. OF. chaste (13th c. in Littré), scmi- 
popttlar ad. L. cast-us, casfa morally pure, chaste, 
holy.] 

1. Pure from unlawftl sexual intercourse; contin- 
ent, virtuous. (Of persons, their lives, conduct, etc.) 

ar22g Ancr, R. 164 Meidenhod .. oder, efter meidelure, 
chaste clennesse. 1297 R. Grovuc. (1724) 191 Pat made, lo! 
pe wymmen pe chastore lyf lede. 1340 Ayend. 202 Ie ne 
ig na3t chast. ¢1386 Cuaucer Sompx. T. 209 And chast 

{v. yr. chaast] was man in Paradis certeyn. 1450-1530 A/yrr. 

Our Ladye 188 Sayntes ioye of mary the cheste. 1552 App. 

Hamitton Catech. (1884) 10 All thame quhilk leivis ane 
chast lyfe. 1673 Ray Journ. Low-C, 55 None more Chast 

and true to their Husbands. 1742 Cottins Ode Simplicity 

12 Ochaste unboastful Nymph ! to thee I call. 1869 Lecky 

Europ. Mor. 1. i. 153 Had the Irish peasants been less 

chaste, they would have been more prosperous. 

b. transf. Pertaining to sexteal purity. 


1865-73 Coorer Thesaur., Abstinentes oculi, Chast and 
honest eyes. 


1832 W. Irvine Alhambra IL. 144 Thechaste — 
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and cautious maxims in which she had, as it were, steeped 
her. 1847 TENNYSON rene. vil. 278 Then reign the world’s 
great bridals, chaste and calm, 

+2. Celibate, single. Ods. 

¢1315 SuoREHAM 61 Ac 3ef eny ys ine the cas, Red icb that 
he he chaste. ¢1449 Pecock Kefr. v. ii. 492 Bidden .. 
britheren being in the religiouns forto lyue chaast for euer. 
1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 11. 709 All weddiug he forsuik, 
And euirmoir.. He levit chest. 1592 Suaks. How. & Fel.1. 
i. 223 She hath sworne, that she will still liue chast. 1596 
Suaxs. Aferch. V.1. ii. 116. : 

+b. Used to render exziichus. Obs. rare. 

1526 Tinpace Afat?. xix. 12 Ther are chaste, which were so 
borne.. And ther are chaste, which be made of men. And 
ther be chaste, which have made them selves chaste for the 
kyngdome of hevens sake. 1581 Marpeck Bk. of Notes 167 
The word Chast, signifieth, Gelded. 

+3. Morally purc, free from guilt, innocent. Ods. 

1340 Hamrote Psalter cxxviili]. 1 Pedred bat a man has 
to wreth god..is chaste drede. c14g0 Why can’t be nun 82 
in &. . P. (1862) 140 Vhat I may lyue chaste For, the 
corupcion of synnyng. 1535 Covernacr IWisd. of Sod. iv. 1 
O how fayre is a chaist generacion with vertue ? 

4. fig. Undefiled, stainless, pure. 

1604 SHaks, OfA. v. ii. 2 Let me not name it to you, you 
chaste Starres. 1704 Pory IVindsor For. 209 In her chaste 
current oft the goddess laves. 1849 KoBertson Serm. Ser. 
1. viii, (1866) 142 The chaste clear stars. 

5. Decent ; free from indecency or offensiveness. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. u. ii. vi. iv. (1676) 191/1 Use 
honest and chast sports. 1647 Ciarenoon //ist. Acé. in. 
(1702) I, 160 All seem’d Chast within those Walls. 1724 
Warts Logic 56 Among words which signify the same 
principal ideas, some are clean and decent, others unclean ; 
some chaste, others obscene. 1759 STERNE 7’. Shandy 1. ix, 
‘The Hero’s horse was a horse of chaste deportinent, 

+6. Restrained, subdued, chastened. Ods. 

1400 Ocfoutan 603 The lyoun com..And be the chyld 
sche ley thon chaste As sche were tame. | 

7. fg. Chastencd, modest, restrained from all 
excess : fa. of processes of thought. Ods. 

19774 Reiw Aristotle's Log. vi. $2 A fair and chaste inter- 
pretation of nature. 1785 — Jet. Powers 248 Discovered 
by patient observation, and chaste induction. 

b. of tastes, qualities, etc. 

a1797 Bern in H. Rogers /ntrod. Burke's Wks. 71 Raising 
them to the level of true dignity, or of chaste self-estimation. 
1825 Lytton Falkland 26 Iler tastes, were, however, too 
feminine and chaste ever to render her eccentric. 

8. Pure in artistic or literary style; without 
merctricious ornament ; chastened, subdued. 

1753 Hocartu Anal. Beauty xiv. 196 ‘They purposely 
deadened their colours, and kept them what they affectedly 
called ‘chaste’, 1756 J. Warton Fss, Pope (1782) 1. v. 272 
So chaste and correct a writer. 1815 Seriédleomania 197 
A.specimen of chaste biographical composition. 1823 
Rurier Fonthill 45 Its chaste proportions and tasteful 
arrangement in detail. 1872 Yeats Growth Cour. 51 Chaste 
jewellery. 1873 Gounsurn ers. Relig. nu. x. 136 We prize 
our prayer book. .for its chaste fervour. R 

9. Chaste tree, also + chaste famb6 [mistranslation 
of L. agus casts, the name of the tree being 
mistaken for aenzs lamb] : the tree AGNUS CasTUS, 
a spectes of Vitex. 

1962 TuRNER /feréa/ 11. 165 b, Chast tre. /6é¢. 166, It is 
called agnos that is chaste because weomen kepinge chastite 
iu the sacrifices of Ceres vsed to straw this bushe vpon the 
ground. 1567 MarLet Gr. Forest 39 Chastlambe or Agnus 
castus. 1671 SALMon Syn. Afed. ui. xxii. 389 Agnus Castus 
"Ayvos Chast Tree. The seed..restrains lust. 1718 Quincy 
Compl. Disp. 207 Chaste Lamb. This has got a Name for 
aCooler. 1866 Treas. Bot. 264. 

10. Comb., as chaste-cyed, -glowing, -reserved 
etc., adjs. 

1631 Cuarman Czsar & P, Wks. 1873 III. 189 The gods 
wills secret are, nor must we measure Their chaste-reserned 
deepes by our dry shallowes. 1747 Cottins Passions ix, The 
oak-crown’d Sisters, and their chaste-ey’d Queen. 1847 
Emerson Poents (1857) 92 Chaste-glowing, underneath their 
lids, With fire that draws while it repels. 

+ Chaste, v. Obs. [The two ME. verbs chas¢-ev 
and chasti-ex (CHASTY) appear both to originate 
from OF. chastie-r:—L. castigére to make chaste 
or pure, correct, chastise, f. casé-es Cuaste. The 
OF. vb. was adopted in 12th c. Eng. as chastien : 
in early southern Eng., where the OF. weak verbs 
in -fgan still retained -zex in the infinitive, as OF. 
lufigan (3rd s. Lefed), ME. duvien (3rd s. Zeveth), 
later Zvv?, Arvy, luv-en, liev-e, the -ten of chastien 
was apparently treated in the same way, giving 
chast-y, chast-en, chast-c. But in those dialects in 
which /ufigan was already reduced to “/v-en, 
chasti- was recognized as the stem of chasti-en, 
and gave later chasty-e, chasty, Hence in 13th and 
early 14th ¢., chasé/ is the infinitive of chaste, or the 
stem of chas¢y, according to dtalect.] 

1. ¢rans. To correct or amend by discipline ; to 
discipline, train ; to bring up under restraint. 

c1z00 Trin. Coll, Hom.1x No prest. ne no bissop ne mai 
him chastien ne mid forbode, ne mid serifte. a1z2z5 Axcr. 
R. 268 pet tu ne schuldest nout tuhten, ne chasten pi meiden. 
¢1320 Sér Tristr. 2475 In pat forest fede Tristrem hodain gan 
chast. 1340 4. ene: 220 Peruore me ssel be children chasti, 
and wel teche. 
wyf pat wil nou3t be chasted. ¢ 1440 Lytton Scala Perf. 
(W. de W. 1494) 0. xlv, How he. .chastith [1533 chastyseth] 
hem. 1549-62 Sternnotp & H. Ps. Ixix. 11 Though I doe 

fast iny flesh to chaste. cx1sso /'riar & Bey 30 in Ritson 
Anc. Pop. P. 36 He is a cursed ladde, I wolde some other 
man hymn had, That wolde hym better chaste. 


1377 Laxa.. 2. Pd. B. xv. 317 A wikked | 


| 


CHASTEN., 


2. To reprove, rebuke. 

@ 1225 Aucr. R. 70 Nenne weopmen ne chasti 3e. /bid. 96 
N ¢ chastie 3e neuer nenne swuchne mon bute o pisse wise. 

3. To inflict corrective punishment on. 

a@ 1225 Ancr. R. 184 Pench pet he is Godes 3erd, & tet God 
bet pe mid him, & chasted, ase ueder ded his leoue child. 
1297 R. Grove. (1724) 428 Sparye he wolde myld men, & 
chasty pe proute. ¢1300 A. dts. 6478 He chasted heom 
with sweord. 1480 Nodt. Devyl? 10 Toke a rodde for to 
chaste hym. 1509 BarcLay Shyp of Folys (1570) 40 Blaming 
and chasting with much crueltie. 1621 Botton Stat. /red. 
22 (at. 33 Hen. V1) If any..which the said chieftayne may 
chaste, doe any trespasse or felony. 

4. To restrain, subdue, tranquilltze. 

¢1230 /falé Avid. 15 Hwil bi wit atstond & chaisted pi wil. 
cxgzs EB. E. Addit, I’. B. 860 Harlote with his hendelayk he 
hoped to chast. ¢ 1390 King of Tars in Engl, Studien X1. 
mix Al pat day & alle pat nig3t Noman mijt him schast. 
¢1380 Well, Palerne 729 Mi hauteyn hert bi-houes me to 
chast, & bere me debonureli. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De Ts 
n. xiv. (1495) 39 [Angels] chaste euyll spyrytes that they doo 
not soo moche barme as they wolde. 

5. ? To keep chaste. rare. 

e1230 Mali Afefd. 21 ‘Vo herien hare drihtin & ponken 
him 3eorne pat his mihte ham i cleanschipe chaste. 

Chaste, obs. fortn of CHEST. 

+ Cha‘sted, #//.a. Obs. [f. Cuaste v. +-ED |] 
Kept or made chaste ; chaste, pure. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia u. oe 160 (D.) Ah, chasted bed of 
mine, said she, which never heretofore couldest accuse me 
of one defiled thought. 1793 Compd. fist. Dranta 101 
‘Teuripides,’ says Aristotle, ‘although not very exact nor 
chasted in the subject of his plays, etc.” 

Chastein(e, var. of CHESTEINE, Oés., chestnut. 

Chastelain (tfastélein). 00s. exc. Hist. 
Forms: § chastelyn, chastlayne, 5-6 chaste- 
leyne, 7 chastellan, 8-9 -lain, 9 chastelain. 
See also CASTELLAN, CHATELAIN. [In ME. chaste- 
leyn, a. OF. chastelatn :-L. castellan-us Cas- 
TELLAN.] 

The governor or keeper of a castle ; = CASTELLAN. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 6330 Now am I knyght, now chasteleyne, 
61440 Generydes 1520 Furth in his waye goth now the 
Chastelyn. 1494 FAnvan vu. 463 The chasteleyne of Beau- 
nays. 1614 SEtpEn Zitles #/on. 249 In the Territorie of 
Cracow, the Chastellan is before the Palatin. 1795 SoutHEY 
Soan Are x. 277 Chastellains. 1852 Miss Yoncr Canreos 
(1876) II. ii. 15 ‘The chastelain offered to set his prisoner free. 

Chastelet, carlier form of CuATELET. 

+Chasteling. Os. vere. [f. CHASTE a. + 
-Linc.] Aeunueh. Cf. CHASTE a. 2b. 

1870 econ Senn NT. Matt. xix. Wks. 1844 LIL. 568 
‘Three kinds of chastelings. 

Chastely t{cstli, adv. [f. Cuaste a. +-1¥2.] 

1. Ina chaste manner; ptrely, continently. 

1340 Ayend, 225 He ssel him loki chastliche ase longe ase 
he ts iné be stat of wodewehod. ¢ 1450 Crt. of Love 1117 
Chastely to keepe us out of loves grace. 1526 Piler. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 100 Vf y" lyue here religyously & chastly 
in soule & body. 1607 Snaks. Cor. v. li. 27 Though it 
were as vertuous to lye, as to liue chastly. 1796 Burk 
Regic. Peace (R.) That fire of jealousy eternally and chastely 
burning. 1812 Byron C2’. Har. 1. lxxxili, Her [Philosophy’s] 
chastely-awful eyes. 1885 Law Times Rep. LILI. 306/: 
An implied condition that the parties should live chastely. 

2. In chaste style or taste (see CHASTE a. 8). 

1818 Scriébleomania 160 His prose chastely flowing. 1870 
Hawtnorne Eng. Note-bhs.(1879) 11.886 Richlyand chastely 
colored glass. re ak Hite &ryant 171 The style, always 
pure, clear, and forcible, and often chastely elegant. 

Chastelyn, obs. var. of CHATELAIN. 

+Cha‘stement. Oés. [f. CHASTE v. +-MENT: 
cf, CHASTIMENT.] Chastisement. 

61425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1559 Ne hadde hys wyf had chaste- 
meni. 1482 Afonk of Evesham (Arb.) 28 To chaste me on- 
worthy in a fadyrly chastment. ; 

Chasten (tférs’n), v1 [f CHASTE v. +-EN 7: 
taking the place of the earlier Cuaste v.] 

1. ¢rans. To inflict disctplinary or corrective 
pttnishment on ; to visit with affliction for the pur- 
pose of moral improvement ; to correct, discipline, 


chastise. (Usnally of Divine chastisement.) 
1526 Tinoate Hebr. xii. 6 Whom the Lorde loveth, him he 
chasteneth. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres w. i. 96 He shall 
by this meanes chasten the vnruly and disobedient. 1611 
Biste Ps. cxviii. 18 The Lord hath chastened me sore. 
— Dan. x.12 Thou diddest set thine heart. .to chasten thy 
selfe before thy God. 1859 Tennyson Znid 1637 ‘I he love 
Wherewith we love the Heaven that chastens us. 


+2. To punish, chastise (generally). Obs. 

1526 Tinoare Luke xxiii. 16, I will therfore chasten hin 
and let him lowsse. ¢ 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. [Tist, (1846) 
1. 160 He overcamme him and chastened him with crewell 
death. 31600 Haxuuyt Voy. (1810) ILI, 437 That your 
Majestie would cause them to be chastened, which were 
the causes of their vexation. . 

3. To render chaste or pure in character or style ; 
to purify, refine. (Cf. Craste a. 8.) : 

1715 tr. Panciroltus’ Mem. Th. 1. 1v. x. 190 The Ancients 
_ were wont to strain their Snow .. to chasten their Wine. 
1856 Emerson Lng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 104 A 

ood writer. .makes haste to chasten and nerve his period 
ine English monosyllables. 

4. fig. To restrain from excess or intenstty; to 


moderate, temper, subdue. (Cf. CHASTE a. 7.) 
1856 Kane Arct. Exp. 1. xx. 246, I am not as sanguine 
as I was—time and experience have chastened me. 1856 
Froune Hist. Eng. ( ae ii. 110 The feuds of the families 
had been chastened, if they had not been subdued. 1884 
38-2 


CHASTEN. 


Browninc Fertshfah (1885) 318 Reflected possibilities of 
pain, Forsooth, just chasten pleasure } 

+ Chasten, v.2 O6s., for chasen to CHASE. 

1548 G. Wisnarr in Wodr. Soc. Alisc. (1844)17 To resyst 
the deuyll..and by all meahes to chasten him away. 

Chasten, var. of CHESTEINE, Ofs., chestnnt. 

Chastened (t{2!'s'nd), pp. a. [f. CuastEn v.1] 

1. Corrected by diseiplinary punishment. 

Pei Frercner Lett, Wks. 1795VIL, 234 Chastened, spared 

ike you. J . : 

2. Refined, purified (in character, fecling, style). 

1794 Soutuey Lyric P., To Hymen, Chasten'd Friendship 
comes, 3837 Hattam Hist, Lit. 1.2. iii. 181 vote, A poem 
written in the chastened tone of fine taste, 1842 D'Israzit 
Amen. Lit.(1867) 95 The more chastened writings of Roman 
and Grecian lore, 

3. Restrained from excess; subdued; tempered. 

1844 Stancey A rvold (1858) 11. ix. 114 The return, though 
in a more chastened form. 1860 ‘T'vNDALL Glac. 1. § 11. 84 
The chastened light told us that day was departing. 1862 
— Mountaineer, vi. 45 A chastened hope was predominant 
in both our breasts. 

Hence Cha‘stenedly adv. rare. 

1873 Miss Broucuton Nancy 1]. 30 1.. prepare to be 
chastenedly and moderately glad to see them. 

Chastener (t{é"'s'na1). [f. Cuasten v. + -ER 1] 
One who or that which chastens. : 

1567 Drant Morace's Ars-P. Avj, A soleinne Censor, and 
chastner of every younge mans sinne. 1812 Byron Ch. 
flar.u. xcviii, Before the Chastener humbly let me bow. 
1866 Kinostey ¢erew. ii. 66 As a wholesome chastener to 
the pride of success, 

Chasteness (tfé'stnés). [f. Cuaste a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being chaste. 

1. Chastity, sexual purity. arc. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Sec. Nounes T. 88 Pure chaastnesse of 
virginitee, 1580 Sinney A rceadta (1622! 258 In her let beautie 
both, and chasinesse fully raigne. 1683 Cave Acclesiastict 
415 So great a Patron of modesty and chastness, that he 
prohibited the Marriages of Cousin-germans. 1718 Free. 
thinker No, 108. 20 1t tend» .. to corrupt the Sobriety and 
Chasteness of the People’s Morals. 

2. Purity of style, cte.; see Caste a. 7, 8. 

Aled. Nothing can surpass the chasteness of the omament- 
ation. 

Chastening (t{é's'niy’, v//. sb. Also 7 chast- 
ning. [f. Casten+-1ng 1] The action of the 
verb Ciasten ; discipliuary punishment, chastise- 
inent, correction ; subduing of excess or intensity. 

1526 Tinpace dlebr. xii. 5 My sonne despyse not the 
chastenynge of the Lorde. 1§35 CoverpaLe 2 Jace. vii. 33 
‘Though God be angrie with vs a litle whyle (for oure chasten- 
inge & reformacion). 1643 Mitton Divorce un. ili. (1851) 70 
Whom he would correct by wholsome chastning. 1839 
Dickens Nich, Nick. x, Striking his nose with the knuckle 
of his forefinger as a chastening for his forgetfulness. 2851 
Russin Mod, Paint. VW. in. 1. x. § 7 The..real power of all 
colour is dependent on the chastening of it. 

Cha‘stening, ///. a. [f. as prec.+-1Nc 2] 
That chastens ; correcting, chastising; purifying, 
refining, subdutng. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. x1, 373, 1. .to the hand of Heav'n sub- 
mit, However chastening. 1814 Soutuey Roderick Mu 
healing and a chastening grief. 1843 J. G. Deck //ymn, 
‘dt is Thy hand, my God’ i, 1 bow beneath Thy chastening 
rod, 1872 Linvon Elem. Relig. iii. 127 The most solemn, 
the most chastening, the most stimulating consideration. 

Cha‘stenment. are. [f. Cuastes v.+ 
-MENT.] Chastening ; restraining from excess, 
etc. 

1882 Traint Sterne 29 The restraint of one instinct .. im- 
plied the over-indulgence of another which stood in .. as 
inuch need of chastenment. 

+Chaster. 0bs.—°. Chaste-tree; see CHAsTEa. 8. 

a. Levins A/ani., Chaster (herbe), vitex. 

astese, obs. form of CHASTISE. 

Chasteyn, var. of CnestEine, Obs., chestnut. 

+Chastful, a. Obs. rare. (Mlogical forma- 
tion, from CHASTE a. + -FUL.] Chaste. 

1497 Br. Aucox Mons Perfect Diij, This worlde of virgyns 
and cbastfull men. 1567 Turserv. Ourd's Ep. 18b, To 
winne the chastfull youth to filthie lust. 

+Cha'sthede. Os. [ME. f. chast, Caste a. 
+ -hede, -HEAD.] Chastity. 

¢1ag0 Gen, § /x, 2022 For to don him chasthed for-3cten. 
1340 A yend, 230 My chasthede hit ssel by me ydobbled. 

t+ Cha‘stice. Oés. rare. [app. in sense 1 f. 
L. type *eastitia, f. castus Cuaste: cf, justice, 
malice, etc. (Godef, has a single example of OF. 
castece.) In sense 2, connected with CuasrisE v.] 

1. Chastity. 

1567 Turnerv. Ovid's Ep. 71b, My chastice was a wand- 
ring Rovers pray. — Zo Ais Love, &c,, As she from Col- 
Tatinus wife of chastice bore the bell. 

2. Chastisement. 

1894 Carew Huarte’s Exam, Wits xiii. (1596) 211 The 
irascible is the chastice geuer, and sword of reason. 
hastice, obs. f. CHastisE, v. 


+ Cha:stify, v. Obs. Also 6 Sc. chaistefie. 
[a. OF. chastifie-r, chestifie-r ; f. late L. castificdre, 
to make chaste: cf. justificare, justifier, JUSTIFY. ] 

1. trans. To chastise. 
1536 Bettennen Cron, Scot, 11. 133To be confiderat with 
the pepil that may chaistefic thame maist esaly. 1669 ed. 
of Bigre Yer. xxxi. 18, I was chastified as a Bullock. 

2. Ww cals celibate. 

1581 N. Burne Drsput. 65 b (Jam.) He sayis thair be sum 
a hes chastifcit tiene eee tite pie of ae, 
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quhairbie he declaris that thay astrict tham seluis to per- 
petual continencie and cbastitie. 

+ Cha'stiment. Oés. Also 3-4 chastiement, 
4castiment, chastymont. [a. OF. chasticment 
(mod.F. chdétiment), on L. type *castigament-um, f. 
castigére:; see CASTIGATE and -MENT.] 

1. Chastisement, correction, punishment. 

a12a25 Aucr, R. 198 Hwose. .uorhowed chastiement, @ 1300 
Cursor Af. 26004 (Cott.) Lauerd .. ic am redi for to thol pi 
castiment [Fairf. chastiment} 138. Wycur Serm. Sel: 
Wks. I. 115 Pis is chastyment of pe felle fend and nevere 
chastyment of Crist. 

2. Reproof, rebnke. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 72 Purh swuch chastiement haved sum 
ancre arered..a valsinde luue, oder a much weorre. 2393 
Gower Conf. III. 169. @ 1900 Ratis Raving wm. 419 Bettir 
is opine chastiment, Na luf that is hid in thin entent. 

+Cha'sting, vé/. sd. Obs. [f. Caste v. + 
-InGl] Chastening, castigation. 

¢ 1340 Cursor Al, 28974 (Cotton Galba) Chastyng of flesch. 

Chastise (t/éstai'z), v. Forms: 4 chastise-n, 
chastis, chastizen, 4-5 chastyse, 4-7 chastice, 
5 chastyzyn, (shastyse), (6 chaistice, -iso, 
chastese), 6-9 chastize, 4- chastiso. [An 
equivalent of the earlier Caste and Caasry, the 
formation of which is not easily acconnted for. 
There is no recorded med.L. castizdre, F. chastiser, 
and no OF. chasttr, chastiss-, the usnal sources of 
-ise, -tz¢ in English verbs; the word is too early to 
be a simple English formation from CuastE a. 
+-14E. The stress was originally always on the 
first syllable cha‘stise, is generally so with Shak- 
spere (7 times against 2), and also in later poets, 
as still in chavstisement; but already in Chaucer 


sometimes, and Gowcroften, on the second, as now. 

If chastise was in some way altered from chasty, the altera- 
tion has not been accounted for, If the sb. chastice had 
been more frequent or of earlier date in the language, it 
night have been suggested that the verb was formed 
on it.] 

+1. To correct (authoritatively) the faults of; to 
amend, reform, improve (a person or thing). Obs. 

¢1330 R. Beusne Chron, (1810! 28 To chastise alle ober 
he tok vengeance on him. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Monk's 7. 515 ffor 
he fro vices wolde hym chastise Discreeily as by word and 
nat by dedc. a1qgo Ant, de la Tour 24 A woman may 
chastise her husbonde, and make hym do welle, with fair- 
nesse rather than with rudenesse. 1477 Kant Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 7 We that wyl not be chastysed by fayre and swete 
wordes. 1494 Fanvan vii, ccxxvi.253 This Henry chastysed 
the olde vntrewe mesure, and made a yerde of the length 
of his owne arme. 1579 T. F. News fr. North in Thynne's 
Antinady, (1865) Introd. 14 These .. large Expences .. 
have chasticed and amended ine. 

*b. To discipline, train, break in (¢.g. a horse 
or dog). Obs. 

€1340 Gav. §& Gr. Aut. 1143 Braches bayed berfore, & 
breme noyse inaked, & pay chastysed, & charred, on chas- 
yng pat went, 1486 [see Cuastisep below). 

+2. To reprove, rebuke, ccusure. Oés. 

1350 Will. Palerne 54 Pe cherl..chastised his dogge, bad 
him blinne of his berking. 1 3 Gower Conf. 11. 338 But I 
the shall chastise now. 1477 Eant Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
17 It is not honeste to chastise a man afore all folkis. 1659 
Prarson Crecd (1839) 265 After his resurrection, he chastised 
the dulness of his disciples. 1699 BentLey Phat. 319 He 
chastises me for saying, hat the Sophists affected to excell 
one another in writing Attic, 

b. To accuse, charge. dial. 

1875 Parisu Sussex Dial. sv., They've been chastising 
ty boy of setting the faggot-stack a-fire. 

3. To inflict punishment or suffering upon, with a 
view to amendment ; also simply, to punish, to in- 
flict punishment (esp. corporal punishment) on. 

¢1335 Cursor Al. 2612 (Gatt.) Pu chastis (Cotf. chasti, 
Fair/. chasty] hir, bu has pe wand; So chastisd Sare hir 
fra pat day. 1362 Lanai. P. PL A. 32 He chargede 
Chapmen to Chasten [z. ».chastice; #. chastizen, chastisen] 
heore children. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RB. xvi. clxxv, 
(1495) 77, Chyldren and houndes hatyth the rodde, for they 
ben therwyth chastisyd. ¢1g00 Destr. Troy 5104 Not 
cherist, hut chastist, a charge of his foly. Wer Nace. 
Paston Lett, 403 11. 29 God defend yt but they be shastysyd 
as the lawe wolle. 1587 Gounine De Aforuay xii.t 2, 200d 
Spirites..when they strike, it is to chastice men. /4id. xii. 
tg Not that God 1s not able to chaistice vs himselfe .. for 
his Storehouse is neuer vnfurnished of roddes to scurge vs 
withall, 1596 Srenser ¥. Q. v1. ii, 11 Threatning to chastize 
me, asdoth t’'a pie pertaine. 1611 Biste 1 Adugs xii.11 
My father hath chastised you with whippes, but I will 
chastise you with scorpions, 1768 Srexxe Sent. Yourn. 
(1778) Il. 113 Why should I chastise one for the trespass of 
nnother? 1876 Buknasy Kide Ahiva xv, Meat once pro- 
cured a whip, and chastised the official. 

b. in military language. 

a 1533 Lp. Berners //1on Ixxxvii. 274 How Huon. .chas- 
tesyd his rebelles. 1§70-87 Houinsuep Scot. Chron. (1806) 
Il. 54 The governor prepared to make a journie into the 
Iles to chastice the foresaid Donald. 1841 ExpHinsTone 
Hist, fud, \1.471 A plan for chastising the intruder. 1845 
S. Austin tr, Ranke's Hist. Ref. 11. 51370 bring an army 
into the field to chastise the landgrave. 

ec. with the offence as object. 

isos Suaks. Yokn 11. i.117 That Tudge.. Vander whose 
warrant I impeach thy wrong, And by whose helpe I meane 
to chastise it. 1769 Rozertson Chas. V, V. un. 286 [He] 
was assembling an army to chastise Robert's insolence. 

4. To free from faults, purify, rcfine; to correct, 


revise (a litcrary work); =CHASTEN 3. Oés. or arch, 


CHASTITY. 


1620 SANnERSON 12 Seri. (1632) 96 To chastice his very 
method and phrase, 1711 SteeLe Spect. No. 4 ? 6 Bebold 
the Beauty of her Person chastised by the Innocence of 
her Thoughts. 1887 Saf. Rev. 26 Mar. 4590/2 To correct 
and chastise his productions so that they have .. a sort of 
formal merit. 

5. To restrain from passion or excess; to mode- 
rate, temper, subdne; =Cuasten 4. arch. 

1704 Stecie Lying Lov. Epil., With Pity to chastise 
Delight. 1725 Pore Odyss. xvi. 196 Then with surprise 
(surprise chastised with fears).. he cried. 1810 CraBpe 
Borough xv, A love chastised by awe. 1818 Hatiam Afiddle 
Ages (1872) I. 51 Since the regularity of modern tactics has 
chastised its enthusiasm, 

Hence Chastised (t{&staizd) pp/. a. 

¢1440 Promp, Parv. 70 Chastyzed, castigatus. 1486 Bk. 
St, Albans Biijb, A chastised hounde. 1595 Suaxs. Yoh 
v. ii, 84 Betweene this chastiz'd kingdome and my selfe, 
1790 Burke Fr, Kev. 268 It would make a more moderate 
and chastised use of it [power] 1 Parey Evid. 1. ix. 
§ 7 A recension or chastised edition at Saint Luke's Gospel. 
1798 Mattuus Popué. 11. 242 To sober themselves with a 
little severe and chastised thinking. a 1847 Mrs. Sner- 
woop Lady of Manor 111. xxi, 313 Accents..more chastised 
and under control than the lamentations of Miss C. 

Chastisement (t{e'stizmént). [f CHasrisy 
v.+-MENT: cf the carlier CHasTI-, CHASTEMENT.] 

+1. Authoritative correction of one who is in 
fault; means of. amendment, discipline, training. Ods. 

1340 Ayend. 17 He is ine grat peril to huam alle triacle 
went in to venym. Also dep techinge and chastisement to 
be proude. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 7 [Sedechias] 
sayd that experyence is a good chastisement. /ééd, 80 It 
is a grete chastisement to the peple to haue a rigbtwys 
lord. 1601 HoLLanp Pliny I. 547 As for Oliues. .tbeir roots 
must be bared and laid open..by this manner of chastise. 
ment they will amend. a . 

2. Corrective or disciplinary punishment, correc- 
tion, chastening; also stmply punishment. 

1303 R. Baunne Handt. Syne 4854 Man or womman 
pat hab a cbylde pat wyb vnbewes AE je wylde. .Chastys- 
ment behouep parto. ©1386 Cnaucer Meli5. » 849 (Petw. 
MS.) Pe punsshment and be chastisement and pe vengeaunce 
of bis outrage. 1961 T. Norton Cafvin's /nst.in. 212 Esay 
.-sayth: the chasticement (or correction) of our peace was 
vpon him. 1591 Suaks. 1 f/en. VJ, w. i. 69 Lord Talbot 
there shal... giue him chasticement for this abuse. 1779 
Cowprr Olney Hywuins, Welcome Cross iii, Did I meet no 
trials here, No chantikentent by the way. 1831 Blackw. 
Afag. Aug. 348/2 But bullying noblemen and gentlemen 
meets with instant chastisement, mental or manual as it may 
chance. 1839 THirtwaut Greece VIII. 269 He was occupied 
with the chastisement of the Dardanians. : 

3. Keeping within modest bounds; restraint. b. 
Purifying or refining. Ods. or arch. 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vii. § 2. 184 If by liberty you 
mean chastisement of the passions. 

Chastiser (t{estai-zai). [f. Cuasrise +-er 1] 
One who chastises. 

¢1440 Promp, Parv.70 Chastysowre, castigator. Ibid. 
Chastysowre pat beryth an instrument of chastysynge, to 
make pees, castifer. 1580 Baret Ade, C 381 A chasticer or 
correcter, castigator, 1603 Hottaxn Plutarch's Mor. 107 
The mildnes and good will of the chastiser, doth fortifie 
the austeritie & bitternes of the chastisement. 1742 Youxc 
Nt. Th. 1. 305 The thought of death.. That kind chastiser 
of the soul to joy! 1849 Alem. Kirkaldy Grange xx. 230 
The chastisers c Seaton to Leith. 

Chastising (t/istoizin), vé/. sd. [f. as prec. 
+-1NG1.] The action of the verb Cuastise; 
chastisement. 

1303 R. Bruxne Handt, Synne 4858 Better were be chylde 
Saas Pan fayle ches gre 1382 Wycur 1 Afacc, ii. 

Chastisyng, and tyme of distruccioun. 1386 Cuaucer 
Diteorts - 98 Outher by necgligence in chastisynge. 1 
Covernace “ebr. xii.11 No maner chastisynge for the 
present tyme semeth to be joyous. 1647 If. More Song 
Soul. t.t. xi, With their continuall chastisings [rime wings.] 

Chasti‘sing, 7//. z. [f. as prec. +-1ne 4] 
That chastises. 

i” Norris Pract. Disc. 221 There is a Chastising as 
well as Destroying Angel. 1807 Sin R. Witson Fraud. 15 
May in £7 (1862) II. 217, I hope she inay con twice this 
chastising inemorandum. 1878 Mor.ey Crit. Alisc. Ser. 1. 
App. 304 Theories of the chastising judge. 

Chastity (tfa'stiti). Forms: 3-5 chastete, 
4-6 chastite, chastyte, 4-7 chastitie, 5 chas- 
titoe, chastiti, 6 chastytye, 6- chastity. [ME. 
chastete, -etie, 1. OF. (13th c.) chastete, ad. L. cas- 
titdt-em under influence of the adj. chaste. The 
later spelling skows ftrthcer assimilation to Latin; 
see -ITY. 

This was the second adaptation of the L. word in OF.; at 
a inuch earlier date it had been taken in as “castetet, *cas- 
tedet, which, under the regular operation of the phonetic 
laws, had passed through chasfedet to chasteet, chasteé, and 
in ONF. to casteed, before it was anew adapted as chasteté) 

The quality or state of being chaste. 

1. Purity from anlawful sexual intercourse ; con- 


tinence. 

c1305 St. Edmund 83 in E. EP, (1862) 73 Me ne inizte 
neuere fynde non of so gret chastete. 1393 Gower Conf, 
III. 234 Chastete, which selde whcre Cometh now a daies 
into plade. c14g0 Promp. Part. 70 Chastyte, castitas, pu- 
dicacia, 1474 Caxton Chesse 19 So she concluded that she 
wold kepe her chastete. 1547-64 Bautnwin Alor. Philos. 
(Palfr.) vu. vii, The first degree of chastity pss virginity, 
and the second faithfull inatrimony, 1596 Srenser F. Q. 
t. iii, 23 [Una]..the flowre of faith and chastity. 1600 
Suaus. A. F. £. 1. iv. 18 Hee hath bought a paire of cast 
lips of Diana..the very yce of chastity is in them. 1774 
Goupsa. Nat. Hist. (1776) 11. 75 And would instantly 


CHASTON. 


ut her to death if he but suspected her chastlty. 1798 
ietus Popul. (1806) UL. 1. ii, 323 The law of chastity 
cannot be violated without producing evil, 1872 Mortry 
Voltaire (1886) 149 Chastity was the supreme virtue itl the 
eyes of the church. 

tb. fig. Obs. 

1s7o I. Norton tr. Nowed’s Catech. (1853) 124 Whose 
chastity standeth in this, to be dedicated to God alone. 
1571 Gotpixnc Calvin on Ps. Ixxiii, 27 Wee define the 
spirituall chastitie of our minde to be a stedfast abyding 
faith, in calling upon God, in soundnesse of hart, and in 
obedience to y°word. 1762-9 Fatconrr Shipur. t. 317 He 
felt the chastity of silent woe. 4 z 

2. Abstinence from all sexual intereourse; vir- 
ginity, eelibaey. ; 

1225 Ancr. RX. 6 Nonancre. .ne schal makien professiun 
. bute preo pinges, pet is, obedience, chastete, & studesta- 
peluestnesse. 138. Wretir Wés, (1880) 40 Frere menours 
- lyuynge in obedience, wib-outen eer, & in chastitie. 
1449 Pecock Refr. un vi. 31x Oonli vndir counseil he [St. 
Paul] profrid chastite to alle men that my3ten it take. 1538 
Starkey England iv. 128 The law wych byndyth prestys 
to chastyte. xg91 SHans. Tzve Gent. iv. iii. 2x Vpon whose 
Graue thou vow'dst pure chastitie. 1756-7 tr. Acysler’s 
Lrav, (1760) 1. 33 A nun, whom love Sie from her vow 
of chastity. «| ‘ : 

+3. Cercmonial purity. (for L. castétas.) Obs. rare. 

1388 Wyeuir x Afacc. xiv. 36 Thei..defouliden alle thingis 
that weren in cumpas of hooli thingis, and 3auen grect 
wounde to chastite. 1606 HotLanp Suefon. 39 To enter 
into this rowme unlesse it be of necessitie & with devout 
chastitie, men make it scrupulous & are affraide. ; 

4. Exelusion of meretricious ornament; purity 


of style, modesty, chastencss. 

1760 Sterxe Sere, Vorick W1.go In our own church .. 
there is the greatest chastity in the external parts of religion. 
@ 1763 SHENSTONE Odes (1765) 218 The Sy pea termes of 
dress, 1837 Hatuam “ist, Lit. I. 1. tii. $37 Chastity and 
elegance of style. 

. Exclusion of excess or extravagance ; modera- 
tion, restraint. 

1712 STEELE ee No. 480 75 Indulge ne, my Noble 
Master, in this Chastity of Renown. 

Chastize: see CHASTISE v. 

Chastlayne, obs. form of CHASTELAINE. 

Chastment, var. of CHASTEMENT, Oés. 

Chastner, -nesse, obs. ff. CHASTENER, -ENESS, 

tChaston. Olds. rare. [a. OF. chaston, mod. 
TV. chalon = It, castone, in same sense: the same 
word as OHG. chasto, mod.G. hasten chest, coffer, 
box; but their mutual relations and ultimate source 
are uneertain.} The broad part ofa ring in whieh 
the stone is set ; the collet. 

1604 E. G.tr. D’Acosta's Hist. frudics v. ix. 353 A looking: 

lasse of golde, shining and well burnished .. They called 
this glasse or chaston of golde ‘ Irlacheaya’. 

+ Chasty, v. Oss. Forms: 3 chastien, chasti, 
5 chastie, Sc. chaistee, 6 Sc. chestee, 3-6 
ehasty. [a. OF. chastie-r (mod.F. chdtier):—L. 
casligé-re: see the doublet Cuaste v.] 

(The earlier (southern) examples of chasté, chasty, in which 
the -f, -y is not treated as radical, are given under Craste.) 

1. ¢rans. To correet, ehastcn ; to amend. 

jo Sawles Warde in Cott, Font. 245 Bute wit ase 
lauerd chasti hire be betere. 1303 R. Brunne //andl. Syane 
97 Pat he and we Shul ever more chastyede be. “1 

Hamroce Pr, Consc. 5869 Fadirs and modirs .. Sal yhelde 
acount .. Of sons and doghtirs .. Pe whilk pai here chastied 
noght. 37s Barsour &ruce 1.122 He is happy, That be 
othir will him chasty. 1393 Gowrr Couf. L. 160, «& 1g00 
Ratis Raving i. 417 Chaistee thi childyr quhil pow may. 

2. To reprove, rebuke. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 28097 Quachastid me, ne thoght hethyng, 
and snybbyd pain pair chastyyng. 1375 Barpour Bruce 1x. 
742 3e chasty ine, bot 3he Aw bettir chastyit for till be. 


1400 Rom, Rose 6995» I, that other folk chastie, Wole not 
be taught fro my folie, 
To infliet disciplinary punishment on. 

@ ae Cursor AT, 16229, 1 rede men chasti him forpi And 
bete him to be blod. ¢1320 Senyx Sag. (W.) 1877 He inoste 
chasti hire ginne, For iuel blod was ie withinne. ¢1340 
Cursor Af. 2612 Chasty hir, pou has pe wande, ¢ 1374 CHav- 
cer Boeth.1v.iv.125 Yif no peyne of Iustice ne chatiealel 
hein. ¢ 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1665, I ne herde.. Old man 
chasty jong wyfe. 1549 Compt. Scot. 19 He dois chestee 
them be the abstractione of that superfluite. 


+Cha‘stying, vé/. sd. Obs. Also 4 -iing, 
-iyng, -yyng, -ijng. [f. CHasty v.J Chastising, 
ehastening. 


@ 1300 Cursor M. 28632 Par es tuin betyng berand mede, 


Pe tan in werk of almus dede, pe toper is chastying of fles. 


fbid, 29025 Flexsli chassis. a@1yqo Hamroce (seller 
sue 39 Pi chastiynge suffers me noght to erre fra be 
end. foe 


Chastyse, obs. form of CHASTISE. 

Chasuble (tfx'sib'l). Forms: 4-6 che- 
sible; also 4 -eble, cheisible, 4-5 chesyble, 5 
-sibil, -ciple, -siple, -sypyl, -ylle, 5-6 chesy- 
byll, 6 chisible; 5 chesabyll, -pyll, 6 ches- 
able, -sabell; 5 chesuble, chezuble, 6 cheas- 
uble, 7~ chasuble. [ME. chesib/e was a. OF. 
chesitle (cf. med.L. cassibula) ; the current form, 
whieh has taken its plaee sinee 1700, eorre- 
sponds to mod.F. chasudle (casuble 13th c. in 
Littré), and to the med.L. casudula (cassubnla, 
casnbla, ete.); these go back respectively to late 
L. types *casipula, *casupula (in It. casipola 
and casupola little house, poor eottage, cot, hut), 
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poptlar forms used instead of the literary L. 
casnia, dim. of casa ‘eottage, house’; meaning 
originally ‘little house, eot’, but also, already in 
Augustine (¢ 400), the ordinary name of an otter 
garment, a large round sleeveless eloak with a 
hood, according to Isidore (xix. xxi. 17)  vestis 
eveullata, dicta per diminutionem a casa, quod 


totum hominem tegat, quasi minor casa’, 

(Casipula from casa has been compared to smanipulus 
‘tittle band’ from sm#azns. ‘The literary ca'suda appears to 
have left no representative in mod. Romanic langs.; the 
OV. chasule, casule (casurc), Sp. casulla, point to the 
secondary diminutive caszduda (see Du Cange). 

As an article of dress, casvda appears to have been a 
popular or provincial name for the py uéa of classical Latin, 
a garment consisting of a circular piece of cloth with a hole 
in the centre for the head, worn in cold or rainy weather, 
by peasants in the fields, travellers, etc.; as the most or- 
dinary of garments, it was worn by the monks, and by the 
Council SER ateh 742, was decreed to be the proper dress 
of the clergy out of doors. For the supervestment worn in 
sacerdotal offices, the ordinary name from sth to 8th ¢. was 
planeta; ‘the earliest undoubted instance of casu/a so used 
(in Sacramentary of St. Gregory) dates from the gtlic., or 
possibly the 8th’ (Déct. Chr. Ant) But it at length sup- 
planted the earlier names Alancta, amphibolum, infula; 
and in English cheswd/e has this sense only.] 

1. Au ceelesiastical vestinent, a kind of sleeve- 
less mantle eovering the body and shonlders, worn 
over the alb and stole by the eclebrant at Mass or 
the Eueharist. 

a. ¢1300 Becket 953 Tho Seint Thomas hadde his Masse 
ido, his Cheisible he gan of weve. 1362 Lanct, PoP A.V 
20 And 3e, loueli Ladies. .souwep.. Chesybles for Chapeleyn> 
aud Churches to honoure. 1454 Zest. bor, (1836) L. 172, 
ichesabyllofcloth of golde. ¢ 1475 Pict. Voc.in Wr..Wilcker 
755 Hee casula, a chesypyl. 1475 /az.in f/ist. ALSS. Con 
mitss.1. §54 A chesapyll.. a Sehike beryng branchis of blewe 
purpyll. 7455 Caxton Gold, Ley, 108/1 The whyte chesyble 
that saynt ‘Thomas had said masse in. /0ze/. 435/1 Ile re- 
uesteth hym wyth the chezuble. 1g%9 Horsman Vede. 16b, 
I'yrst do on the anrys, than the albe, than the gyrdell, than 
the manyple, than the stoole, than the chesybyll._ 1552-3 Zaz. 
Ch, Goeds Staffsh. in Ann. Lichfield 1.55, V chesabells 
one of grene velvet & the other iiij of dyvars colowres. 1579 
Veuke Refut, Kastel 739 Why doth not the priest weare his 
chisible & other vestments at euensong? 1839 Stonriouse 
A.wholme 292 The sepulchral monument of a priest, wearing 
the chesible. 

B. 1611 Cotcr., Chasuéle, a chasuble. 1670 Lassets 
Voy. Ltaly (1698) II. 33 The neat Chasuble of cloth of tissue. 
1860 Gen. P. Tuiomrson Audi Alt, II. cxx, 63 Copes and 
chasubles are finding their way back into tle Establishment. 
1868 Marriotr Vest. Chr. Introd. 67 ‘Till about the close of 
the 8th century, ‘ Planeta’ was the name given to the super- 
vestment .. at a later time .. known as the Chasuble. 1884 
Times 11 Feb. 7/5 The Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, putting on 
a finely-embroidered red chasuble. 1884 Max MU.irre in 
19th Cené. June 1018 The cassock and chasuble turned out 
to be great-coats, worn originally by laity and clergy alike. 

+2. Used to designate other saeerdotal garments, 
e.g. the Jewish ephod. Ods. 

Cs aia Wyctif’s Bible, Ex xxv. 7 (MSS. £8.) With 
ephod, that is, a chesiple, 

Hence Chasubled ///. a., clad in a ehasuble. 


1885 C#. Times 1 May 349/3 He received the Holy Cont 
munion at Powderham Castle from a chasubled priest. 

+Chasule. Ods. rave). [a. F. chastle: see 
CHASUBLE.| =CHASUBLE, CASULE. 

1655 Futter CA. f/ist. w. ii. § 6 Plucking the Chasule 
[sone edd, Casute] from his back. 

Chasur, obs. form of CHASER sd. 

Chat (tfet), 54.1 Forms: 6 chatte, 6-7 chatt, 
(7 chate), 6~ chat. [f Cuart z.] 

+1. Chatter; idle or frivolous talk; prating, 
prattle, small talk. Odés. 

¢1530 More Ausw. Frith Wks. 835/2 Yet shall shee finde 
chatte ynough for all an whole yere. 1610 Suaxs, Tem, 
ul. i. 266 A Chough of as deepe chat. 1616 R.C. Tinies’ 
Whis. ut. 992 They will prate Till they tire all men with 
their idle chatt. 1660 Mitton Griffith's Sern. Wks, (1851) 
394 The rest of his Preachment is weer groundless Chat. 
1668 GuanviLe Plus Ultra 92 No more to be regarded than 
the little chat of Ideots and Children. 1913 Swirt Cadenus 
§ V. Wks. 1755 IIL. 11.13 Scarce list’ning to their idle chat. 
1768 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 162, I have plagued you a good 
deal with political chat. 

2. Familiar and easy talk or eonversation. ++ Zo 
hold one chat, with chat, in chal: to keep one 
engaged in talk (ods.). 

1573 G, Harvev Letter-d&. (1884) 134 Insteade of drye 
studdy fall to gentle chatt. 1584 Peete Arraigum. Paris 
ui, She was a help to Jove, And held me chat, while he 
might court his love. 1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 32 ‘Thus 
he held her a long while with chat. 1896 SHaks. 7a. 
Shr. 11.1. 163 Oh how I long to hate some chat with her. 
1629 Forp Lover's Aled. 11, i, Pil keep the old man in chat, 
whilst thou gabblest to the girl. 1655 TAcophania 171 Wits, 
who..can hold upa chat. 1709 Steete Satler No. 92. ? 4 
The Chat I had to Day at White's about Fame and Scandal. 
iyo De For Crusoe (1869) 241 Holding them in a Chat till 
they came to the Ship’s side. 1798 Soutnev Ballads, Cross 
Roads 7 \t would .. only spoil our chat, 1832 Lyrron &. 
Aram, ii, Two old gossips. .in familiar chat with the land- 
lady. 1836 L. Hunt Bodryddan 81 Poems (1860) 298 In 
magic talk, which men call ‘chat’. 
Skiri 11. 131 A chat about old times. 

3. collog. The thing under discussion, the question. 

1862 TRoLtore Orley F. vi. 39 Has the gentleman any 
right to be in this room at all, or has he not? Is he com- 


mercial, or is he—miscellaneous? That's the chat, as I 
take it. 


1870 E. Peacock Ralf 


CHAT. 


4. dial. Impertinent talk, impudenee. 

Mod. Sc. ‘ Give us none of your chat ’. 

Chat (tft), 50.2 [f Car z., in reference to the 
character of their voice.J] A name applied to 
several birds, chiefly Sy/evads: or Warblers s viz. to 
the speeies of Saxicola, the Furze-chat or Whin-chat, 
Stone-ehat, and Wheat-ear ; also to the Hay-chat 
or Nettle-creeper, and Sedge Warbler; b. in N. 
Ameriea, to other birds, e.g. the Yellow-breasted 
Chat (Leterte folyglotia) and Long-tailed Chat (/. 
longicanda). 

1699 Danrirr Vey. (1729) 11. 1, 403 The Chatt has a black 
Tail with white ‘Tips. 1708 W. Kine Cookery (1807) 148 The 
chats come to us in April and breed and about Autumn re- 
turn to Afrik. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. [. 209 Vellow 
Breasted Chat, Garrndus Australis. 1829 Ee Jesse Jrud. 
Nat. 405 Chats, larks, und grey wagtails, 1868 Woou 
Homes without (1, xxviii. 543 ‘The Whitethroat..sometimes 
called the Hay chat and Nettle-crceper. 1899 JEFFERIES 
Wild Life it S.C. 50 ‘The chats, who percli on the furze or 
on the heaps of flints. : 

Chat (tft), 5.3 Obs. or dial. Also 5-6 ehatto. 
fa. F. chats barren flowers of walnut, hazel, 
willows, etc., lit. ‘eats’, from their downy appear- 
anee; ef. the equivalent F. calons kittens, Du. 
Aatteken, Eng. CATkin. Sense 2 (if related) is 
perhaps a loose popular extension of the word.] 

1. A name given to the catkin, inflorescence, or 
seed of various plants : 

a. The downy catkin of the willow, pine, oak, 
hazel, ete. Ods, or dfal. 

¢1qoo Maunpry, xv. 168 The long Peper ..is lyche the 
Chattes of Haselle, that comethe before the Lef, and it 
hangeth lowe, 1601 Hoitanxp /’iny I. 460 ‘The Oke called 
Robur, bringeth forth Hkewise a certaine pendant chat or 
catkin, 1875 Lance. Gloss., Chats, the catkins of trees. 

tb. The spikes or spikelets of grasses, carices, 
and the like. Oés. 

1601 Hotiann Pera. xvin. vii, Panick ..is found with a 
tuft or bunch, from which depend certain small clustered 
chats or panicles. /6éd¢, 1]. 3 It commeth from # certaine 
fennie reed growing in marishes, 1 meane the tender muchets 
orchats thereof. /éfd¢. 11.557 Certaine chatsor catkins which 
grow vpon many reeds and canes. _ 

+e. The ‘key’ or samaroid seed of the ashi, 
sycamore, and other trees. Ods. 

1562 Buttnin 2A. Sinviples 30 a, And the coddes dic grow 
upon clusters, like the chattes or kaies of Ashe trees, 1615 
Lawson Orch. § Gard. U1 vi. (1668) 13 Ashes, Round-trees, 
Burt-trees, and such like, carried in the chat, or berry, by 
the birds into stone walls, 1691 Ray wWV.C, [Fords 14 Chats, 
Keys of Trees, as Ashchats, Sycomore Chats, ete. P 

da. The scaly cone (strobi/us) of alder, pine, ete. 

1697 PAL, Trans. XIX. 374 L observed about Mid-Angust, 
the Chats of the Alder to be Gummy. 1864 Atkinson 
Whitby Gloss., Chats, the cones of the fir-tree. 

2, A small branch or twig, such as is used for 
kindling a fire. Also chat-wood. dya/. 

{1631 R. H. -trraigui, Whole Creature ail. § 4.128 Their 
boles and boughes, their buds and chats, their leaves and 
Nowers, sprouting upwards.] 1670 Ray Prov. 42 Love of lads 
and fire of chats Is soon in and soon out. [1670 1. ‘Toxcr in 
LhiL Trans. V.1165 And in what forwardness their Buds 
and Leaves, or Chats were then shot, or broken.) 1721-1800 
Battey, Chaé-vood, little sticks fit for fuel. 1994 in Az. 
Reg. 361 Even the spray-wood, here called chats .. might 
be made into fagots. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., 
Chats, sinall branches or twigs used for firing. ‘ Dick, run 
an’ fatch tuthree dry chats to put i’ the oven a 

Chat, s/.4 :ia?. A small poor potato. 

1840 Hoop U/ RAtue 198 Buy inferior weak chats, and 
rye bread. /é¢d. xviii, Potatoes small and waxy, such as 
we should call chatsin England. 1875 Laze. Gloss.(E. D.S.), 
Chat (Mid. and FE. Lanc.), a small potato. 1877 E. Peacock 
NAV, Line. Gloss. \E.D.S.), Chats, small and diseased 
potatoes, unfit for market. F ‘ 

Chat, 52.5 J/fning. Ore with a portion of the 
matrix adhering to it, forming the second portion 
or stratum of a mass of ore in the proeess of 
washing. 

1876 Mid.- Vorksh. Gloss. (E.D.S.\, Chat, ore and stone 
together, Nidd. 1881 RayMoxn J/tning Gloss. Chats, 
Northumb., Small pieces of stone with ore. ; 

b. Comd. chat-mill, -roller, a special mill or 
roller through which the ‘chats’ have to go, the 
produet being known as chat-ore or ‘seconds’. 

+Chat, 54.6 Ods. [Aphetie f. achat] = Cate. 

1584 1. R. tr. fferodotus 43 The greatest part of theyr 
provision consisting in choise cbats and junkettinge dishes. 

Chat, 54.7 Thieves’ Cant. Alouse. | 

1690 B. KE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Chatts, lice. 1725 in New 
Cant. Dict. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Chats, lice. 

Chat (tfet), v1 Forms: 5-6 chatt(e, 6 chate, 
5~ chat. [app. an onomatopeic abbreviation of 
Cuatrter, whieh has lost the frequentattve, and to 
some extent the depreeiative, force of that word.] 

+1. éutr. To talk idly and foolishly; to prate, 
babble, ehatter. Ods. 


©1440 York Myst. xxxiii. 3, 1 charge 30u as jour chiftan 
bat 3e chatt for no chaunce. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 60 To Chatte, 
garrulare. 1494 Fapyan vu. 294 Thoughe | shulde all day 
tell Or chat with myryme dogerell. 1526 SkeLton A/agny/. 
1451 What nede you with hyin thus prate & chat? 1580 
Baret Al. C 381 To chat like a pie or lyke a birde in a 
cage. 1596 SHans. Taw. Shr. iu. it. 123. 1611 Corer, Ba- 
billarde, a title-tatle..a chatting or chattering Minx. 16197 
Yanna Ling. 18 Admit not thy wife to thy secrets; for she 
will vndoe you both by chatting. 


CHAT. 


+ 2. (rans. To chatter, prate, or prattle (a thing) ; 
to utter familiarly; to talk in a gossiping way. 


Obs, 

1483 Vlg. abs Terentio 30a, While she lyueth she may 
chatt [obgannia?] it at hys cere. 1579-87 Houinsuep Chron. 
L. 12/2 A woman .. possessed with a babling spirit, that 
could have chatted any language saving the Irish. 1583 
Stanvuurst Aencis 1.(Arb.) 46 To what purpose do Ic 
such ianglerye trimtrams? 1659 Heyun A némadv. in Fuller 
Appeal (1840) 399 Bent to learn this language, for fear 
they should not chat it handsomely when they came to 
heaven. 21745 Swirr IVés, 1841 II. 86 To chat their scandal 
over an infusion of sage. P 

3. 2tr. To talk in a light and informal manner ; 
to converse familiarly and pleasantly. 

1556 Rosinson tr. Afore’s Utopia (Arh.) 22, | muste com. 
men with my wife, chatte with my children, and talke wyth 
ny seruantes, 1573 G. Harvey Letter-dk. (1884) 51 Matter 
for them and others to chat of. 1 Snaks. Com. Err. uw. 
ii. 27, 1629 Mitton Nativity 87 The shepherds on the lawn 
.. Sat simply chatting in a rustic row. 1740 West Let?. in 
Gray's Poents (1775) 98 They can chat about trifles. 1814 
Jane Austen Lady Susan xxiii. (1879) 255 After chatting 
on indifferent subjects. 1870 E. Peacock Kalf Shirl. LL 
245 Lord and Lady Burworth, and the Squire, were chatting 
by the fire. : 

+ 4. ¢rans. To speak familiarly of, talk of, tell 


as gossip. Oés. 

1893 H. Saitn Fs, 1867 I. 406 She began to chat the 
same amongst her gossips. 1596 W. Smimu CAdorts (1877) 
11 When to my flocke my daily woes I chate. 1607 SHaxs. 
Cor. u.i. 224 Your pratling Nurse Into a rapture lets her 
Baby cric, While she chats him [Coriolanus]. 

+Chat, v.2 Obs. Se. Generally 
Cuate sé., and explained as ‘Hang’: 
quite uncertain. 

1513 Doucias /Exne?s vin. Prol. 126 Quod I, Churle, ga 
chat the and chyd with ane vther. @1550 Christis Airke 
Gr. iv, He chereist hir, scho bad gae chal him. 

Chate, chatte, chat. Z/icves Cant. ? Obs. 
[Origin uncertain: sce quot. 16to.] p/. Gallows. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869! 84 Chatfes, the gallowes. /bid. 
86 Tryning on the chates [gallowes]. 1610 Rowtanps 
Mart. Markatl, Chates, the Gallowes; here he mistakes. . 


referred to 
but this is 


for chafes il should be cheates which word is vsed generally | 


for things. .ifyou will make a word forthe Gallows, you must 


put thereto the word freyning .. and so freyning cheate is | 


. changing things or the Gallows and not chafes. 1673 R. 
Heao Cunt. Acad. 36 Chats, the Gallowes. ¢ 1690 in B. E. 
Dict.Cant. Crew, 1925 in New Cant. Dict. 


|| Chatean (faite). 77. chateaux. [Fr. chdteau 
:-OF. chastel:—L, castellum Castiye.] <A castle; 
a large mansion or country house (cf. CASTLE sé. 3): 


used only in reference to Fr d other parts of : Pelee 2 
aie rtet ule uence es RA aaa ' kitten, catkin, dim. of cha/ cat.) A catkin. 


the Continent. (Formerly in more general use.) 


1789 H. Watroce Nemin. iv. 37 At a distance... was a | 


chateau of a considerable German nobleman. 1793 Cowrer 
To W, Hayley, Dear architect of fine chateaux in air. 1806 
Gazetteer Scott.122 The mansion-house of Dalziel, attached 
lo the old tower or chateau of the manor. 1847 Emrrson 


Kepr, Men, Montotgne Wks. (Bohn) L. 341 From a love of | 


Montaigne, he had made a pileamare to his chateau. 
1878 Moktey Diderot 1. 109 He was transferred froin the 
clungeon to the chateau. 

Chatel, -ell, obs. ff. CuaTret. 

|| Chatelain ( [atalgi, fatélein). Also 6 cha- 
telyne, 7 -aine. [a. wnod.F. chdfe/ain :—OF. chas- 
telain.] = CHASTELAEN, CASTELLAN. (Obs. as alt 
Eng. title.) 

1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1. Ixv. 87 herle of Mountfort 
enlred into the castell..and receyued the feaultie of all the 
men ofthat Chatelayne. a 1533 — (on cxxxiii. 493 Then 
the chatelyne of y* toune came to huon, 1643 Prynne Sov. 
Power Parl, u.17 The foure Chatelaines. .of the Castles of 
Northampton, Kenelworth, Nottingham, ond Scarborough. 
1842 Byron MWVerner 1, i. 340 The Chatelains must keep 
Their Castle walls. " , 

| Chatelaine (fa'télen). [a. FY. chdtelazne, fem. 
of Poet 

1. A female castellait; the mistress of a castle 
or country hotse. 

1855 M. Arnot 7yistram & /s., The youngest fairest 
chatelaine That this realm of France can boast. 1861 Lany 
Cnatrerton in Alem, Adm. Gumbier 1. iv. 52 A good 
chatelaiue and true, of an English country house. 

2. An ornamental appendage worn by ladies at 
their waist, supposed to represent the bunch of 
keys, etc. of a mediwval chAtelaine : it consists of 

a number of short chains attached to the girdle 
or belt, ete, bearing articles of household tse 
and ornament, as keys, corkserew, scissors, peu- 
knife, pin-cushion, thimble-case, watch, etc., ac- 
cording to taste. (Sometimes applied to a bunch 
of ornaments worn at a watch-chain.) 

3851 Art Frnt. Catol.Gt Exhib, 43/1 The modern chate- 
laine is but a reproduction of an article of decorative orna- 
ment, worn by ladies..more than a century and a half ago. 
The watch, the scissors, e¢#/, pincushion, &c. were then 
ostentatiously appended to the dress of ladies. 1859 L. 
Ovwuant Ligin's Alission U1, 191 [They] tie hundles of 
charnis or chatelaines 10 their watch-chains. 1872 BAKER 
Nile Tribut. vi. 85 The women wear a large bunch of charms 
as a sort of chitelaine. 1883 Cassetf's Fam. May. Oct. 
698/1 Chatelaine bags are much worn ngain. 
_Chatelainry ( fatélénri). [f, CuaTeLain +-ny : 
in OF. chastellenerie.} The district under a chate- 
fain ; CHATELLANY. 

. 1864 Sir I’. Paucrave Norm. § Eng. IL 495 The adjoin- 
ing towns and chotellaineries. 
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+Cha-telet. Ods. exc. Hist, Also 5 chastelet. 
fa. OF. chastelet, mod.F. chételet, dim. of chastel, 
chiteau CasTLu: see CASTLeT, CASTELLET.] A 
ltttle castle; the name ofan ancient prison in Paris. 

1494 FaByAN vil. 501 The kynge was kept in the castell of 
Lourre, and the other ii. in the chastelet. 1523 Lp. Berners 
Froiss. 1. clvi. 189 Caryed to Parys, and put in prison, in 
the castell of Loure, and after inlo the chatelette. 1801 
Strutt Sports & Past, m. iv. 187 The little chatelet at the 
entrance into Paris. 3 

Chatellany Cents Also in 7 chastel- 
lenie. (ad. mod.F. chdtellente, OF. chastellenie, 
assimilated to CasTELLANY, q.v.] = CASTELLANY. 

1668 Lond. Gaz, No. 250/2 With all the extent of their 
Bailiwicks, Chastelenies, Territories. 1711 /dfd. No. 4907/1 
The Chattelanies of Lisle and the Tournesis, 19718 /éid. 
No. 5354/2 The Chattellany of Tournay. 1881 Edin. Rev. 
Jan. 88 The restitution of Douai, Lille and other chatellanies, 

Chater(e, -ing, obs. ff. CHATTER w., etc. 

Chateract, obs. form of CATARACT. 

+tChaterestre. Olds. [fem. of chaterere, 
CHATTERER : sec -STER.] <A female chatterer. 

@ 1350 Owl & Night. 655 Site nu stille, chaterestre! Nere 
thu never i-bunde vastre. 

+ Chatenus, -eux. Os. Also -tews. [a. OF. 
chateux, pl. of chatel CHATTEL.} = CHATTELS. 

[1ag2 Britton 1. v. § 3 Si soynt ses chateus taxez, frans/, 
let his chattels be appraised.] 1a97 R. Grouc. (1724) 113 
Richesse. .of chatews, and of londes al so. /édid. 471 That 
holi churche ne solde nou3t the chateus there lette. /bid. 5 
Saue euerich lif & lime, & chateus al so. 1389 Eng. Gilds | 
(1870) 53 ‘lo cerlefyen jou of godes & chateux. 

Chathamite \t[xtamait). A//. [Named from 
Chatham, Connecticut, where found.] A variety | 
of smaltite containing much nickel. 

1844 Amer, Frol, Sc. XLVI, 351. 
Chathern, obs. form of CuawpRoy ; hence 
Cha‘thernwise a/v., like a chawdron. | 
1661 K. W. Con/. Charac. (1860) 74 His rinckled jaws, like 
an old cows neck hang chathernwise, lank and loose. 

+ Cha‘ting, wd/. sd. vare!. Apparently a nonce- 
word, formcd on the hunting term Recnatina. 

¢ 1525 SkeLton Neplyc. 217 To hunt them into hell, With | 
blowyng out your hornes.. With chatyng and rechatyng, 
And your busy pratyng. 

Chatir, obs. form of CHATTER, 

+ Cha‘tmate. 06s. rare. [f. Cnatsd.1+ Mate.) 
A gossip. 

1599 NasHe Lent. Stuffe (1871) 68 The toothless trot her 
nurse, who was her only chatmate and chambermaid. 


+Chaton, chatton. 0¢s. [a. F. chaton 


1578 Lyte Dodocus v1, Ii. 730 [The walnut tree] bringeth 
foorth long tentes or yellowe ragged things .. hanging vpon 
the tree, like smal Cattes tayles.. longer then the Chattons 
of Whythie..After these tentes or Catkens, the leaues showe. 

Chator, Aphctic form of achatour, = CaTEn. 

1619 Datton Conntrey Fustice cvii. (1630) 279 If any sub- 
jects Chator or other officer. * 

+ Chatoyant ( fatwayai, fatoi ant), a. (and 52.) 
Obs. [F. chatoyant in samc scuse, pres. pple. of 
chatoyer (on L. type caticd-re): of. flamboyant. 
Littré gives chafoyer in dial. of Berry, as ‘to stroke 
or caress as a cat, to pet’.] 

A. adj, Waving a changeable, undulating, or 
floating lustre, like that of a cat’s ore in the dark. 

1816 CLEAVELAND A/in, 257 This mineral has a crystalline 
structure .. lt is slightly chatoyant. 189 ‘Tennent Ceylon 
38 The ‘ Moon-stone’ a variety of pearly adularia presenting 
chatoyant rays when simply polished. 1860 O. W. Ilotmes 
Elsie V. (1887) 79 The. .chatoyant. .sea of. .silks and satins. 

B. s6.1. Chatoyant quality or lustre, [Soin Fr. ] 

1798 PAil. Trans. LXXXVILL 44 The chatoyant or play 
of light, on these dark crystals, is very remarkable. 

2. A chatoyant stone, as the Cat’s eye, the sttr- 
face and interior of which, when cut and polished, 
exhibit a floating lustre. 

|Chatoy‘ement. reve. [I'.; see prec] 
Changing or undulating lustre ; "etd of colour. 

1816 CLeavetann Afin, 41 Changeable colors, or chatoye- 
ment, or play of colors; irised colors. .For the former, whicl 
is the most beautiful, we have mentioned the French term 
chatoyement, because it is expressive, and because there is 
no word in English. /éé¢. A mineral is said to exhibit 
changeable colors, or n chatoyement, when different collec- 
tions of colors alternately appear and disappear. 

Chatre, obs. form of CHATTER v, 

|Chatta (tata, tata). Avglo-Jnd. (Uindi 
chhata, Skt. chhatra.] 

1, An umbrella (in India). 

1796 Ann, Rev, (1803) 1. 212/2 Two bearers, who.. car 
achatta. 1832 G.C. Munoy Pen & Pencit Sk. 11. 158, 
therefore ordered ny chair, my Chattah, and my telescope. 
1836 Marrvat Ol/a Podr. xxvi, Gold chatta chiefs .. per- 
mitted to have a gold umbrella carried over their heads. 

2. The Umbrella-tree (Afagnolia tripetala), 2 
native of India. C 

1834 CauntTER Orient. Anu.y. 58 The chatta-tree is here 
so plentiful, that we made use of it as a standing umbrella. 

Chattable (tfetib’l), @. [f. Cmat v. + -anve.} 
Ready to chat or to be chatted with. 

1867 I. Yates Forlorn Hofe ii. 16 He finds old friends 
chattable and kindly, 1885 B.L. Farjeon Sucred Nugget 
I11. 1. i. 8 He was fond of a chattable mate. 

Chatta-tion. xonce-wd. [f. Cuat v.+-ation.] 


Chatting, chat. 


CHATTEL. 


1999 in Mad. D’Arhlay's Diary VI. 229 Anexcellent dinner 
it was, and our chattation no disagreeable sauce. 


Cha‘ttative, a. xonce-zd. [f. CHAT v. + -ATIVE 
(cf. fa/Ralive).| Chatty, talkative. 

1873 St. Pants Mag. 1.643 They grew civil and chattative. 

Chatte, obs, form of Cuar. 


Chattee (tfeti-). nonce-wd. [f. Cuat v, +-Ex.] 
The person to whom one chats. 
1886 Sfectater 2 Jan. 11/2 Chat 

always obtainable, More cially a pleasant chattee. 

Chattel (t/et’'l). Forms: 3 chatel, chetel, 
6 chatel, -ell, 6-7 chattell, 6- chattel. [a. OF. 
chatel, chetel (ONF. catel, Pr. captal, capdal) :— 
late L. captale, L. capitale principal, property. 
goods, etc.: see CATTLE. Chatel, pl. chateux, was 
the form adopted in legal Anglo-French; it ap- 
pears in vernacular use in the 13th c., and the 
pl. chateux is occastonal as a technical term in 
ME.; but the actual form adopted in Eng. was 
the Norman cate/, later cattell, cattle. In the 
16th c, (as shown under CATTLE) this was gra- 
dually restricted to ‘live stock’, and at the same 
time chate/, chattel, began to pass from law French 
into general use for the wider sense ‘article of 
property’.] 

I. Collective senses. Ods. 

+1. Property; goods; money ;=CatTTEL 1. Obs, 

@124a5 Ancr. R. 224 To dealen his feder chetel to neodfule. 
a1240 Wohunge in Cott. Hom. 271 Aihwer wid chatel mon 
mai luue cheape. 1440 Paston Lett. 27 1. 41 All maner of 
chattell to the seide John Lyston apperteynyng, arn acru- 
wyd on to the Kyng. 

+ 2. Capital, principal. Oés. 

1506 Ord. Crysten Alen (W, de W.)1v. xxi. 227 The chatell 
that is the somme gyuen..and the gayne.. In puttyage 
the ee & chatel in certayne. 

+ 3. Live stock ; = Carte. Obs. rare. 

[Apparently an attempt to extend the ci- furm to all senses 
of the earlier cated, cattett.) 

1627 Drayton Agincourt 85 Nor neuer leaue till they their 
Chattell cleare. 1696 De La Pryme Diary 78 Chatiel eats 
a in this country better than they'll do hay. 

ITI. As an individual sb. with p/ural, 

4. A movable possession; any possession or 
pee of property other than real estate or a free- 

old. anil in plural. Cf. CHatTEus.) 

1549 Willin Boorde's Introd. Knowlt. (1870) Introd. 73 Also 
I giue and bequeth all my chattelles and houses lying abowte 
Wynchester vnto Richard Mathew. 1sg2 West Syacdvt. 
1.1. § 23 All goods, chattels immouable, bondmen, and other 
things not being by Law prohibited may be sold. a 1626 
Fretcuer Vice Valouri.i, A rich uncle died, and Jeft me 
chattels, 1642 Prynwe Sov. Antid. tii. 14 So if Subsidies be 
granted, and the King dye before they are levyed, his Exe- 
cutors shall not enjoy them, though a chattle ; but his Suc- 
cessor. 1836 Scott lVoods?. ii, Deliver up to me the chattels 
of the Man Charles Stewart, 1837 Syp. Sautn Let. Wks. 
1859 IL. 263/2 It is an absolute chattel, which, like any other 
chattel, is Pa of the Archbishop's assets .. and within the 
memory of man such options have been publicly sold by 
auction, 1845 Potson in Encycl. Aletrop. 834/1 A sale of 
goods generally, as distinguished from the sale of a specific 
chattel. 1883 Liovn £65 4 #7. 11. 242 Frank's sketch-book, 
and some other precious chattels. 


b. In Law distinguished as chattel personal, 


and chattel real: see the quots. 

1552 Hvutoet Chatelles personalles..Chatels reall. 1616 
Bucroxar, CAattels reall are leases or wards. Chattels 
fersonall are all moueable goods, as money, plate, cattell, 
1628 Coxz On Litt. 199 Of chelittks reer 1651 W. G. 
tr, Cotel’s Just, 26 All moveable s (which by us are 
tearmed personall Chattells) which the Wife brings ..do 
presently passe into the husbands Patrimony. 1767 Bracx- 
STONE Cont. Il, 386 Chattels real.. are such as concern... 
the realty ; as terms for years of land, wardships in chivalry 
next presentation toa church, 1876 Dicsy Neal Prof. 
v. § 1. 208 Thus leasehold interests came to be classed with 
personal property. Since however they are rights over 
things immoveable, they received the mongrel name of 
‘chattels real’. 

c. Goods and chattels: a comprehensive phrase 
for all kinds of personal property. (Cf, CATTLE 3). 

1570-6 LamBarby Peramt, Kent (1826) 505 The custodie, 
not of the landes onely. .but of the goods and chattels also. 
1596 Suaks. Zant. Shr, 11. ii. 232, I will be master of what 
is mine owne, Shee is my goods, my chattels, she is my house, 
1660 Trial Kegic. 35 If you finde that he is guilty, you shall 
enquire, what Goals, and Chattels he had. 1663 Buiter 
Hud. 1. iii. 314 For he in all his amorous battles, No ‘dvan- 
tage finds like goods nnd chattels. 1761 Hume //ist. Eng. 
L. viii. 174 All his goods and chattels were confiscated. 1788 
J. Powrt, Devises (1827) LU. 99 All the residue of his goods 
and chattels, personal estate and effects whatsoever. 1848 
Lytton //arodd 11. ii, Part of his goods and chattels. 

a. fvansf, and jig. 

1786 Cowrrer Gratiinds 50 Compassed about with the 

oods And chattels of leisure and ease. 1824 Syp, Smitn 
Wes. 1859 II. 294/t Originality and vigour of mind, which 
are the best chattels and possessions of the world. ‘ 

e. Used (chiefly rhetorically, by emancipation 
writers and others) of slaves or bondmen. 

1649 Mitton Tenure Kings 11 To make the subject nu 
better then the Kings slave, his chattell, or his possession 
that nay be bought and sold. 1753 RichARDson Grandison 
(ed. 7) V. 263 Does he not by this step make me his Chattles, 
a piece of furniture only, to be removed .. at his pleasure. 
1767 BLackstone Com. 11.93 1832 AUSTIN Furispr. (1879) 
I, xv. 400 Much eloquent indignation has..been vented 
superficionsly on the apo of the term chattel to the 
slaves in the English colonies; seeing that the term chattel 


uires conditions not 


CHATTELHOOD. 


..[imports] that the rights of the master over his slave, .de- 
volve on his intestacy to a certain class of his representatives, 
18gs0 Mrs, Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xi. 10 To see what this 
intelligent chattel had been about. 1865 Livincstone Zay- 
best xix. 391 The chief traffic was in human chattels. 

5. Contb., chattel-interest, an interest in lease- 
hold property. 

1767 BuacksTone Comm. I]. 173 That by this means a 
remainder may be limited of a chattel interest, after a par- 
ticular estate for life created in the same. 1788 J. Powrtt 
Devises (1827) 11. 35 Where the portion of real estate left 
undisposed of is a chattel interest, it devolves upon the heir 
as personal estate. 1876 Dicny Real Prop. v. § 1, 206 A 
leasehold, or, as it is often called, a chattel interest in land, 
Lbid. § 2, 216 There can be no estate tail in a chattel interest, 
such as a term of years. ne 

Chattelhood (t{xt’lhud). The condition or 
position of a chattel. 

1871 Echo 15 Aug., The last great country in which human 
chattelhood exists as an institution. = 

Chattelism (t{xtélizm). [See -1su.] The 
system of holding human beings as chattels. 

1865 W. Puuturs in Commonwealth (Boston U.S.) 18 Feb. 
To grind the negro without restoring chattelism. _ ae 
Tourcer /ool’s Err. xl, 295 The..spirit of the nominally 
defunct system of Chattelism was still alive. 

Chattelization (tfe:télizerfon). [f. next.] 
The action of chattelizing, or converting (human 
beings or real property) into a chattel. 

1888 Guardian 29 Feb. 309/2 What is oddly enough de- 
scribed as the ‘chattelisation ’ of the land. .the custom sanc- 
tioned by modern society of treating land asan object which 
like other objects can be bought or sold, let and ired. 

Cha‘ttelize, v. [f. Cuarren+-1zE.] To treat 
as achattel. Hence Chasttelized f2/. a. 

1878 WV. Amer, Rev, 251 Chattelized humanity. 
Cha:ttelship. [see -suip.] = CHATTELHOOD, 

1857 Sat. Rez. ITI. 447/1 The woman is the chattel, and 
must put up with the consequences of chattelship. 

Chatter (tfetan, v. Forms: 3 cheater, 3-7 
chater(e, 4-6 chatre, 5 chyter, chatir, chatere, 
shatur, 6 chytter, chattre, 5- chatter. [An 
onomatopceie word of frequentative form: ef. Du. 
hoeteren to jabber, kwetferen to chatter, and Eng. 
twitter, jabber, etc. See also Cuirten.] 

1, Of birds: To utter a rapid succession or series 
of short vocal sounds; now applied to sounds 
approaching those of the human voice, e.g. of 
starlings, magpies, etc., but originally used more 
widely, so as to include what is now ealled the 


‘twitter’ of sparrows, swallows, etc. 

(Human ‘chattering’ was originally transferred from the 
chattering of birds; but the ‘chattering’ of a magpie, etc,, is 
cae — taken as a simile from that of a human 

eing. 

arzzs Ancr. R. 152 Sparuwe is a cheaterinde brid: 
cheatered ever ant chirmed..so ouh ancre.. chirmen & 
cheateren euer hire bonen. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, 
¥. xxiii, (1495) 131 Small byrdes crye and chatter more than 
grete. ¢1430 Lyn. Min, Poems (1840) 150(MAatz) The stare 
wyl chatre. ¢1535 Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 917 The 

es chermes and chattereth, 1607 TorsELL Serpents 610 
he old ones [swallows] will flyaway chattering, and chirping 
in mournful sort. 1611 Brste /sa. xxxviii.14 Like a craneor 
a swallow, so did I chatter; I did mourne asa doue. 1699 
Dampier Voy. 11. tt. ti. 66 Sometimes called Chattering 
Crows because they chatter like a Magpy. ¢ 1810 Worpsw, 
Resolution & Ind.6 The jay makes answer as the magpie 
chatters. 1859 JerHson Sritiany x, 169. 
b. trans. 

e400 Test. Love Prol., How should then a French man 
borne, such termes conne iumpere in his matter, but as the 
Jay chatereth English. 31616 Surrt, & Markn. Countr. 
Farm 234 An infinite number of pretie small Birds, which 
Seals -doe chatter and chant their proper and naturall 
branch-songs. “| B 

2. Of human beings: To talk rapidly, inces- 
santly, and with more sound than sense. Esp. 
said of children; but often applied vituperatively 
to speech which one does not like. Also said of 
apes and other auimals whose voice suggests 


human chattering. 


a, intr. 
@i2zg0 Ow! i Night. 322 Thu chaterest so doth on Irish 
preost. 1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B. xiv. 226 Ef he chyde or chatre 


Hym chieueth be worse. ¢1440 Promp, Parv, 7o Chateryn, 
garvrio, 1440 York Myst. xxvi. 180 Pou chaterist like a 
churle pat can chyde. ¢14s0 Why can’t be nun 251 in EF. 
£, P. (1862) 144 Whoso chateryt Iyke a py. .schalle be put 
owte of company. 1549 OLDE Eras. Par. 1 Tint. v.13 
Shamefully chattring of mariage..of the naughtynes. .done 
in other mens householdes, r6x0 SHaxs. Zemp. i. ii. 9 
Like Apes, that moe and chatter at me, And after bite me. 
1853 Kincstey Hyfatia ii. 11 The female slaves. .worked, 
and chattered, and quarrelled. 18553 Macauuay /fist. Eng. 
IV. 174 Chattering about what he had done for the good 
cause. 
b. trans. 

, @ 1225 [see 1]. 1847 Disraris Tancred mt vi, He looked 
in at some of his creditors to chatter charming delusions. 
1850 Tennyson J Afemt. \xix, They chatter’d trifles at the 
door. 1884 W. C. Smitn Adidrostan 70 Even the girls 
Chatter half-atheism. 

3. Of the teeth: To make a noise by rapidly 
repeated collision; to shiver, shake. 

a. intr, (Rarely said of the person.) 

¢ 1420 Anturs of Arth. xi, The schaft and the shol, shaturt 
to the shin, ¢ 1450 Henrvson Test. Cres., His tethe chat- 
trit and shiveret with the chin. 1537 in W. H. Turner 
Select Rec. Oxford 142, I stode. .tn a cold ffrosty mornyng, 
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tyll that my teeth chattred in my heed. 1605 SuaKs. Lear 
ly. vi 103 When the raine came to wet me, and the winde 
to make me chatter. 1665-9 BovLE Occas. Refl. 1. ii, My 
‘Teeth chatter, and my whole Body does shake strongly 
enough to make the Bed it self do so. eta Soutnry Lng. 
Eclog. iv, The evening wind already Makes one's teeth 
chatter. 1863 Mrs. Ovipuant Salen: Ch, xvi. 289 Her very 
teeth chattered with anxiety and cold. 
b. causally. To make (the teeth) chatter. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. [nifost, 119 The poore Devil chattered 
his teeth so sore. 1866 Sata Barbary vii. 131 Cower- 
ing in corners..gibbering and chattering their teeth like 
disconsolate pagods. 

4. Applied to similar sounds: esf. to clatter, 
rattle from vibration. 

1853 Pharmaceut. Frni. XUN. 125 It burned with the.. 
flame..of cannel coal, and ‘chattered’ in burning. 1879 
Hottzarres:. Turning 1V. 342 ‘Fhe vibration causes the 
work and the tool to ‘chatter’ upon each other. 1880 Dai/y 
Nevws 30 Apr. 2 [Ile] first heard one of the bars ‘chatter ‘ 


when a train was passing over the bridge. 1884 F. PRitten | 


Watch & Clockn. 138 lf the cutting edge is above the centre 
of the body pressure..causes it to ‘chatter’. 

Chatter (teeter), 56.1 Forms: 2 
6- chatter. [f. prec. vb.] 

L. The chattering of certaiu birds; also of apes, 
ete. : see the vb. 

azo Owl & Night. 284 Mid chavling and mid chatere. 
1784-99 Cowerr Pairing-time 15 And with much twitter, 
and much chatter, Began to agitate the matter. 1797 
Bewtck Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 123 Its note of anger is very 
loud and harsh, between a chatter and shriek. 

2. Incessant talk of a trivial kind; prate, tattle. 

1851 Loner, Gold. Leg. vi. Sch. Salerno, Vour words are 
hut idle and empty chatter. 1856 Emerson Ang. Traits, 
Religion Wks. (Bohn) II. 100 ‘The chatter of French politics 
. had quite put most of the old legends out of mind. 

3. Conth., as chatter-house; chatter-bag,-basket, 
dial. variants of CHATTERBOX, q.v.; + chatter- 
chitter, small talk, gosstp (cf. chitler-chatter) ; 
chatter-pie, familiar name for the Magpie; also 


Sig. =chatterbox ; chatter-water (Aauorous), tea. 

1888 Er.woatny Ji, Somerset Gloss., *Chatter-bag. 1875 
Lane, Gloss., *Chatter-basket, an incessant talker; gen. 
applied to a child. rgxx Wentworth Papers 207 Vou bid 
me send you all the "Chatter-Chitter I heard. 1621 Speep 
Tist. Gt. Brit. wi. xxvi. (1632) 120 A *Chatter-house for 
women to meet and determine of their Attires, 1721-1800 
Battey, *Chatter-fie, a kind of bird. 1888 [Common in 
dial. Glossaries]. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop Vorksh, Diai. swv., 
What a time you sit over your *chatter-watter. 

+Chatter (tfoertor), 50.2 Obs. [f. Cuatro.) + 
-ER 1] One who chats; a gossip. 

1556 Hopy Courtier (1561) Yy iv, Not to be a babbler, 
brauler or chatter. a 1603 ‘T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhenz. 
N. T, (1618) Pref. 5 He sharply reproueth such. .as chatters 
and vnprofitable. | 

Chatteration (tfetaréifon). [See -ation.] 
humorous, Systematic or pretentious chattering. 

1862 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Zé II. vi. 318 Carlyle taxes 
one‘s patience by wilful chatteration with the pen. 1879 
Tinsley's, Mag. XXIV. 323 The noisy din, and general 
chatteration, . 

Cha‘tterbox. [Perh. in origin akin to c/af- 
dish.] Contemptuous or playful name for a habit- 
ual chatterer. 

1814-18 in Topp. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop (C.D. ed.) 
93 A set of idle chatterboxes. 1876 Harpy //and of 
Ethelb, 1. 41 One of those hostile days .. when chatter- 
box ladies remain miserably in their homes. 1878 E. 
Jexnins Haverholme 52 A mere political chatterbox. 

Chatterer (tfe'teraz). [f CHATTER v. + -ER1,] 

1, Oue who chatters; an idle and petty talker, 
prater, babbler, tattler, prattler. 

1gsg0 Hyrpe tr. Vives, Instr. Chr. Wom. xvi. (R.) They 
ment they were bablers and chatterers. 1693 W. RoperTson 
Phraseot, Gen. 798 A babbler, prater, chatterer or jangler 5 
a man more full of words than wit. 1794 Matas Purs. 
Lit, (1708) 77 Mere London Divines .. chatterers in book- 
sellers shops. 1881 Gotpw. Situ Lect. § Zss. 161 A voluble 
and empty chatterer, 1884 J. Parker Larger Ministry 51 
A chatterer of other-world phrases. 

2. The name of birds of the family Amfelide ; 
esp. the Bohemian Chatterer or Waxwing (A mfe- 
“i's garrula); in N. Amer. the Cedar-bird or Chat- 
terer of Carolina (A. carolinensis or cedrorunt). 

1730 Morttmer in Pi. Trans. XXXVI. 431 Garrulus 
Carolinensés, the Chatterer. 1768 Pexnant Srit. Zood. It. 
508 The chatterer visits this kingdom at very uncertain 
times, 1863 Spring Lapi, 279 There is no northern bird 
whose breeding habits have been shrouded in such mystery 
as the waxwing chatterer. 1863 Bates Na?é. Amazon iv.71, 
I saw here for the first time the Sky-blue Chatterer (4s- 
pelis Cotinga). .it is a dull, quiet bird. 

Chattering (tfertarin), v4/. 56. [£ CHATTER 2. 
+ -InG!.] The action expressed by the verb 
CHATTER (in its various senses). 

axz2g0 Owl & Night, 560 Bute thu canst of chateringe. 
1377 Lana. P. PZ, B. 1. 84 Chateryng-oute-of-resoun. 1509 

ARCLAY Ship of Fooles (1570) 38 The Pye Betrayes her 
birdes by her chattering and crye. 1552 Asp. HAmiLTon 
Catech, (1884) 34 Murning & chatering of teith. 1589 Papfe 
w, Hatchet (1844) 39 Neuer trouble the church with 
chattering. 1703 MAUNDRELI penne. SFerus. (1732) 27 Ire 
reverent chattering of certain Prayers. 1809 Med. Frni. 
XXII. 2x2 Several rigors, and regular chattering of the teeth. 
1880 Daily News 20 Apr. 2 He had no knowledge of iron- 
work: but he knew sufficient to lighten the ‘chattering’. 

b. attrib. 

¢1678 Roxb, Bal. (1882) IV. 358 He cut her Chattering- 

string, And he [quickly] set her Tongue on the run. 


chatere, 


CHAUCERISM. 


Chattering (t{oterin), £f7. a. [f. CHatren a. 
+-In@%,] That chatters (in vartous senses of the 
verb). Ilence Cha‘tteringly adv. 

a 1225 Aucr. R. 152 Sparuwe is a cheaterinde brid. rg09 
Bareiay Ship of Fooles (1570) 39 Take example by the chat- 
tering pye. 1996 Suaks. Tam. Shr. iv. it. 58 ‘To tame a 
shrew, and charme her chattering tongue. 1781 Cowrer 
Convers. 457 Leader of a chattering train. 1864 Lowrie 
Fireside Trav. 223 Yo intrude chatteringly upon the mid- 
night privacy of Apollo. 

+ Chatterist. Os. rave". [See -1st.] A 
professed or systematic chatterer. 

a1704 T. Brown Ji’ks, (1760) 11. 204 (D.) Vou are the only 
modern chatterist that f hear has succeeded me. 

Cha‘tterment. rare. Chattering. 

In Map. D’Arnay's Diary (F. Hall). aa 

Chatterton’s compound. A coniposition 
used for insulating submarine telegraph eables. 

1887 rd. Soc. Telegr. Engineers XN 1.459 Thiscompound 
(which is perhaps somewhat erroneously known as ‘Chatter- 
ton’s compound’) is usally composed of..gutta percha 3 
{parts] resin 1 {part] and Stockholm tar 1 [part]. 

+Cha'ttery, s/. Ols. [f. Cuarter v., after 
battery.} Chatting, chat, chatter. 

1789 Map. D'Axpiay Diary § Corr. V. 17 There was 
no lack ofchattery and chattercrs. 1813 /¢fd. VIL. 13 She 
certainly would not leave town without secking another 
chattery with her old friend. 

Chattery (tfetari), @ [f Cuarren +-v 1] 

1. Characterized by chattering. zarv. 

1869 Pad? Mall G. 6 July 11 As chattery in the teeth as if 
their under jaws were loose. 

2. dial, * Stony or pebbly. Craven’ (Halliwell), 

Chattiness. [f Cuarty @) + -xrss.] The 
quality of being chatty. 

1876 GREEN Short fist. i. v. (1882) 47. Tradition told. .of 
his chattiness over the adventures of his life. 1883 Ava. 
seller 3 Sept. 883/2 This learning, chattiness, and usefulness 
was eventually to be turned to good account. 

Chatting tfetiy', 7756. [f Cuar o.1 + 
-Inct.] The action of the verb Cuar (in various 
senses); ¢sf. Easy familiar talking. 

1§e9 Barciay SAzp of Mooles (1570) 39 For all their chatting 
and plentie of language. 1542 Upan Aras, Apoph, 289), 
He could not..awaye with the chattyng and contynual 
bableyng of Cicero. 1613 T’. Gopwin Rom, Antig. (1625) 
48 The Augures did divine from hearing the chatting or the 
crowing of the birds. a1677 Barrow Serm, (1810) I. 276 
‘The impertinent chattings, which are so rife in the world. 
= ee World 9 Oct. 762/5 An hour spent in chatting. 

Chatting (tfetiy’, pp’. a. [f. Caar vt + 
-1nG4.] That chats (in various senses of the verb). 
Ilence Cha‘ttingly a/v. 

1g89 Fieminc Virg. Georg. 1. 13 The chatting swallow. 
1633 G. Hersert Lemple, Conscience i, Listning to thy 
chatting fears, 1823 Gact Fxtail IL. xvii. 156 The two 
redressers of wrongs chattingly proceeded towards Grippy. 
1872 Daily News 5 Oct. 3 Some members have spoken chat- 
tingly and inquisitively about it. 

Chattle, obs. form of CHATTEL. 

Chatton, var. of CHaton, Ods., eatkin. 

| Chatty (tfati), 56. Axglo-/nd. [Hindi chati 
carthen vessel or pitcher.) An East Indian pot for 
water; sec. a porous earthen water-pot or Jar. 

1781 in Lives of Lindsays 111. 285 (V.) We drank his 
[majesty’s] health in a chatty of sherbet. 1816 ‘Quiz’ 
Grand Master w. 92 note, The chatties are vessels made of 
earth, of little or no value. 1839 Marrvat Phan?t, Ship 
xxxiil, Pedro came in with a chatty of water. 1865 Livinc- 
sTONE Zambesi vii. 169 Earthen pots, like Indian chatties. 
1887 Pad Aladi G.21 Oct. 11/2 Playing with wooden spoons 
on brass chatties. F 

Chatty (tfeti), a1 [f. Caat sd.1+-y.} Given 
to chat or light easy talk. 

a1762 Lavy M. W. Mostacue Le##. I. 35(T.) As chatty as 
your parrot. 1795*W. Sewarp Axecd. u. 260 (Jod.) He 
was very chatty in conversation, 1882 Prnopy Axg. 
Yournalism xix. 143 A chatty and readable column. 

Chatty, a2 [f. Cat sb.7+-y.] (See quot.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Chatty, lousy. 

Chatyue, obs. form of CAITIFF. 

Chau, chaw, var. of CHa, Oés., tea. ? 

Chaubuck, var, of CoawBucek, (oriental) whip. 

Chauceore, -eur, obs. form of CHAUSSURE. — 

+Chaucepe. 0s. rare—'. [a. OF. chaucepid, 
mod.F. chausse-pied.] A shoeing-horn. 

1499 Promp. Parv.(Pynson) Chaucepe or schoynge horne 
(ex chauncepe], parcopollex, 
Chaucerian (t{Ssieriin), @. (and sd.) [f. the 
name of the poet Chaucer +-TaN, Cf. Spenserian.] 

A. adj, Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 


Chaucer or his writings. 

1660 M. Parker /fist. Arthur sig, C, In an old Chau- 
cerian manuscript. 1838 EMERSON Addr, Lit, Ethics Wks. 
(Bohn) IT. 211 Homeric .. or Chaucerian pictures. 1850 
Whireie Ess. & Rev. I. 364 His imagination has a Chau- 
cerian certainty in representing a natural object inits exact 
form. 

B. sé. A student or admirer of Chaucer. 

1868 Furnivate Jev7p. ages Canterb. Tales 89 A vote of 
thanks to Mr. Skeat from all Chaucerians is hereby recorded. 
1883 1. § O. 17 Nov. 398/2 William Thynne, known to us 
as a Chaucerian. a 

Chaucerism (t{§-soriz’m). [f. as prec. +-18.] 
An expression used by, or imitated from, Chaucer. 

1593 Nasue Strange News Wks. 1883-4 II. 175 Newes, 
which if your worship (according to your wonted Chaucer. 
isme) shall accept in good part. 1662 Fuuter Worthtes 


CHAUD. 


(1811) IJ. 80 (D.) The ener Chaucerisins used (for I will 
not say affected by him (Spenser}) are thought ly the 
ignorant to be blemishes. 185x Trence Study of Words 
v. 154 The employment of such ‘ Chaucerisms’. 

Chauces, obs. form of Cuausses. 

+Chaud, a.andsd. Oés. [a. F. chaud:—L. 
calid-us hot.J 

1. adj. Hot. rare. 

138. Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. ial 130 Metes..well 
dizt wib spicerie chaud & pluse-chaud. 

» sb. Heat. rare—". 

1659 Gaunen vars C4. 574 (D.) The over-hot breath. 
ings of Ministers, like the chaud of Charcoale, stifle and 
suffocate the vital spirits of true Religion. 

Chauder, -ern, obs. ff. of CHALDER, CHALDRON. 

Chaud-mellé, mella. S¢. Zaw. [a. OF. 
chaude mellee (in med.L. calida melleta) ‘heated 
affray or broil’: sec Mfufr. (By Selden and 
others erroneously identified with chance medley, 
from the partial coincidence of sense and form.)] 

A sudden broil or affray arising from the heat of 
passion ; hence, the wounding or killing of a mart 
in such an affray, witlout premeditation. 

€1425 Wyxtoun Cron. vi. xix. 23 Gyve ony be suddane 
chawdinellé Hapnyd swa slayne to be Be oy of the Thay- 
nys kyne. 1597 Skene De Verb, Signif, Chand. Adelle, n 
laatine Réxa; anc hoat suddaine tuilzie, or debaits, quhilk 
is opponed as contrair to fore-thoucht-fellonie. /éfd., Aledle. 
fam, Medletum, Chaud-mella is ane fault or trespasse, 
quhilk is committed be ane hoate suddainty, & not of set 
purpose, or pracogttata malitia. 
Uengham in Fortescue 123 Our Chaunce medley corrupted 
from ‘Chaud melle', 1752 Scots A/ag. (1753) May 231/2 


The murder is not said to have been committed from sudden | 
| dist. Enrope xciv. §3. XIV. 3 The great chaussée from 


passion, or chaud inella, 1769 BLacKsTONE Comm, 1V. 184 
Chance-medley, or (as some rather chuse to write it) chaud- 
medley; the former of which, ssignifies a casual affray, the 
latter an affray in the heat of blood vr passion. 1860 
Cosmo Innes Scot, Alid. Ages vi. 198. 

+Chaudpisse. O/s. In 5 chaudpys, 6 5. 
chaudpeece. [a. F. chamdepisse.] Strangury, or 
other urinary or vencreal disease. 

1387 Sinon, Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 17 Diabetica passio 
«. dicitur chaudepisse. c1440 Promp. Paro, 71 Cawdpys 
or chaudpys [erroneously cawepys or chavepys] or stran- 
gury, sekenesse. @ 1605 Moxtcomerig //yting 308 The 
snuff and the snoire, the chaud-pecce, the chanker. 

|| Chaudron (fodroit), [F. chamd/ron a caul- 
dron, a‘copper’.] A reddish colour, somewhat 
resembling copper. Also affrid. 

1883 Cassell's Fant, Mag. Oct. 698/2 The lining is chan- 
dron satin. 1884 IVest. Daily I'ress 11 Apr. 76 Shades 
of velvet, such as chaudron, myrtle-grey, or sapphire-blne. 

Chaudron, obs. form of CHALDRON, 

Chaue, obs. form of CuarFr 54,1 
Chauel, obs. form of Jowt. 

Chauf,e, chauffie, obs. ff. Care. 

+ Chauffe, a. Oss. [f. Cuare v.: perhaps the 
vb.-stem ttsed adjectively or attribttively.] Chafed, 
chafing, fttming, angry. 

1683 Stanyvuurst A neis an. (Arb,) 76 In chauffe sea 
plasshye we tumble. 

Chauffer (t{$:foz). [var. of Carer (formerly 
chaufer), perh, with some influence of mod.F. 
chauffoir, {. chauffer to leat, Cuarr. Also found 
as CHOFFER.] A metal basket containing fire, for- 
merly used in light-houses; a small portable furnace 
nsttally of iron, fitted with air-holes and a grate. 

1833 Blackw. Afag. 359 Open coal fires, placed in open 
chauffers, were exhibited to the mariner, 1862 Ssitrs 
Engineers V1. 224 The lights consisted of coal fires in 
chauffers. 189x Cartyie in A/rs. C.’s Lett. 1. 179 Ina 
rooin upstairs, where a chauffer was burning against damp. 

b. Contd., as chauffer-pan. 

1825 J. Nicnoison Oferat. Alechanic 452 The workman 
. carries the contents of the mortar tothe first chauffer-pan, 
where it is heated. 
+Chauffet. Obs. rare’. [a. F. chaufette 
chaftng-dish (Cotgr.), f. — to warm.] 

A vessel containing charcoal for warming the fect. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I. 316 Not one of them will stir 
without a chaudpied, or chauffet, which is carried by a 
servant, that it may be ready to place under her feet, when- 
ever she sits down: though few of these chauffets have fire 
in them, h 7 

Chaufrain, variant of CHAMFRAIN, 

Chaufur, -yr, obs. ff. Caarer.2 

Chauiale, obs. form of CavIARE. 

Chauk(e, chaulk(e, obs. forms of CHALK. 

Chauld, chaul(e, obs. forms of CuAvEL, JowL. 

Chauldron, obs. f. CuaLpRoN, 

Chaum, 54. Obs. or dia/, Also Cuame. [a 
phonetic variant of Cnawy 54.) =Crawn. 

1601 Hottanp Pisuy at. Ixxxvi, Chawmes [ed. 1634 
chawnes] and enging ifes, 1825 Britton Beauties of 
Wilts, Gloss. (E. D. $.) Chawm, a chasm, a crack in the 
ground. 1882 1, Worcestersh. Wds. (E. D. 8.) Chanm, 
a crack in a floor or wall, 1884 Upfon-on-Severn Weds. 
(E. D. S.) Chatum, a crevice, an earth-crack. 

+Chaum, v. O/s, [phonetic variant of Coawn 
v.: cf. prec.] intr. To chap, crack, gape in fissures. 

1610 Forkincuam Arf of Survey 1.x. 24 Chapping grounds, 
eine or chauming with Cranies. [Elsewhere also 
CRANK, 

Chaumber, -lain, obs. ff. CHAMBER, -LAIN, 
etc. 


1672 SELDEN Noles on | 


304 


|| Chaumontel ({émantel). [F.; from name 
of a village in the department Seine-et-Oise.}] A 
large variety of pear. 

1755 in Jounsons. v. Pear, 1862 AnstED Channel Isl. tv. 
xxi, 489 ‘he most remarkable in both islands is the chau- 
montel. /éid, 489 Chaumontel pears of extraordinary size. 

Chaump,, obs. spelling of Cnasrp-. 

Chaun(e, var. of Cirawn, Obs. 

Chaun.-, obs. spelling of CHan-. 

Chaunber, -bour, -by*, obs. ff, CrasBeEr. 

Chaunch, chaunfer, obs. ff. CHANGE, 
CHAMFER, 

Chaunoprockt, nonce-?. [ad. Gr. xavvd- 
mpauxros ‘wide: breeched’ (L. & S.).] 

1875 Browninc Avistoph. Afol. 145 Curse on what 
chaunoprockt first gained his ear. 

Chauns/e, -sel, etc., obs. f, CHANCE, CHANCEL. 

+Chau'nsel. Ods. [a. OF. chansi/h, var, of 
cheinsil: see CHAISEL.] = CHAISEL, 

©1340 Gat, & Gr. Ant. 946 He ches bur3 be chaunsel, to 
cheryche pat hende. 

Chaug, var. of Crouse. 

Chaussé osc), a. Her. [F.; pa. pple. of chaus- 
ser to shoe, lit. ‘shod’.] (See quot.) 

1730-6 Baitey (folio) Chausse (in //eraldry) signifies shod, 
and in Blazon denotes a Section in Base. 

|| Chaussée (ose). [F.:-L. type calcedia: 
see CAUSEY.] A causeway; a paved way; a high 
road or highway (in France, Belgium, etc.). 

1817 Keatincr 7 raz. 1. 161 To bestow on their chansstes 


CHAW. 


the same space of time by Chauvinism. 1882 Sfeclator 
16 Sept. 1186 Throughout Southern Europe, including 
France, the journalists are much more inclined to chau- 
vinism than the people are. 1883 American VII. 156 
Educated men are supposed to see the difference between 
patriotism and Chauvinism. 

So Chau-vinist, Chauvini'stic a. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. 10 §L& ot Rhin nous quitte, le 
danger commence,’ said Lavalée in his chauvinistic work 
on the frontiers of France, 1897 Watiace Russia xxvi 
411 Among the extreme chauvinists. 1883 D. C. Bovtcrr 
in Fortin, Rev., China & For, Powers, The most chauvinist 
of Manchu statesmen. 1885 A fhengznm 17 Oct. 504/3 The 
curious Chauvinistic character taken by German patriotism. 

+Chavallery. Os. [variant of chevalerze, 
cavallery.} 1. =CaVaLry. 

1618 Botton Florus itt. xx. 238 To raise a Chavallery. 
‘bid, 71 Master of the Roman horsemen, or Chavallery. 

2, The Cavatier party or cause (in 17th c.). 

164 nsw. Ferne 5 The chavaleery lately pre- 
vailed. 

+ ChavArt, Oés. An alleged name for the hare. 

nes of Hare in Rel. Ant. 1,134 In the worshipe 
fe .. the chauart, The chiche, the couart. 

+Chave, v. Os. [f. Cnarr: cf. half, halve. 
The northern form in sense 2 ts Cave v.4] 

1. fraus. To mix or strew with chaff. 

¢1420 Pallad, on Hush. 1. 338 ¥f thou ferne it weel, or 


| chave. /4id. 1v. 119 Do cbaved cley therto. 


a degree of solidity .. so infinitely beyond any stress to | 


which they could ever have been subject. 1849-50 ALison 


Brussels to Charleroi runs through the centre of the position, 
|| Chausses. //. //ist. In § chauces, 6 chau- 
ses, [a. OF. chances, mod.F. chausses=Pr. calsas, 


caussas, Sp. calzas, Pg, calgas, It. calze, calzi, med. 


L. calcias, pl. of calcfa, clothing for the legs, 
trottsers, breechcs, pantaloons, drawers, hose, 
stockings; f. L. cakeus, calcius, shoe, half-boot. 
Formerly naturalized (tfau'séz) ; now usttally pro- 
nounced as mod.French ( fds).] 

Pantaloons or tight coverings for the legs and 
feet; ¢5f. of mail, forming part of a knight's 
armour (in OF, chances de fer). 

1484 Caxton Chynairy 61 Chauces of yron or legge 
harnoys ben gyuen toa knyght. 1599 Tuvxxe Animady. 
(1875) 14 Thus hathe the Antique recordes of Domus ai 
Anglie, ca. 53. the messengers of the kinges howse. .shalbe 
allowed for their Chauses yerely ilijs. viiljd. 1834 Prancné 
Brit, Costume 55 \ong stockings or pantaloons with feet to 
them, called by the Normans ‘Chausses 1850 C, BouTett 
in Gentl, Mag. u. 45 The lower limbs have jambarts .. 
strapped over the mail chausses. 

|| Chaussure (fair). In 4 (¢r7ov.) chau- 
ceore, 5-6 chaweer, 7 chauceur. [F. chans- 
sure, in 13th c. chauceure, ‘a hosing or shooing ; 
also, hosen or shoocs’ (Cotgr.):—L. *cakedltra, 
f. caleedre to shoe, f. calceus shoe. Formerly 
naturalized ; now treated as mod. French.] 

A gencral term for anything worn on the fcet ; 
shoes, boots, ctc. (In quot. 1380 =hose of mail.) 

¢.1380 Six Fernmb. 5631 Ac Sh pe strok ys ferber wente 
..And ful opon ys genyllere, & bar away ys chauceore, Of 
yre & styl y-mad. 1430 Bennet College A/S. Mark i. 7 (R.) 
Of whoin ‘I am not worthi downfallande or knelande to 
louse the thwonge of hts chawcers. 1461-83 Liter Niger 
Edw. IV’ in LHouseh. Ord. (1790) 29 Clothing and chawcers 
for his groomes in sojourne. r60r F, Tate //ouseh. Ord. 
Edw. [7 (1876) 26 For chauceur, the whol yere tiijs. vilid, 
1817 Keatince Trav. 1. 256 Those. leave their chanssure 
at the palace gate. 1850 ‘TuackEray Pendennis xxvi, The 
prettiest little foot .. and the prettiest little chanssure, too. 
1866 Howes Venet. Life ti, 29 That unfriendly chaussure 


[wooden shoes], 
+Chausse-trap. Ods. [n. F. chausse-trape.] 


=CALTROP 2, 

rggr Garranp Ari Warre 317 Neither omit to cast 
Chausse traps, and Tables full of nayles. 

| Chauvin (foven). [F.; from the surname of 
a vcteran soldier of the First Republic and Empire, 
Nicolas Chauvin of Rochefort, whose demonstra- 
tive patriotism and loyalty were cclebrated, and 
at length ridiculed, by his comrades. After the 
fall of Napolcon, applled in ridiculc to old soldters 
of the Empirc, who professed a sort of idolatrous 
admiration for his person nnd acts. Especially 
popttlarized as the name of one of the characters 
in Cogniard’s famous vaudeville, La Cocarde Tri- 
colore, 1831 (‘je suis francais, jc suis Chauvin aye 
and now applied to any one smitten with an absurd 
patriotism, and enthustasm for national glory and 
military nscendancy. Hence, 

Chauvinism (fovviniz'm), [a. F. chanvin- 
isme, orig. ‘idolatrie napoléonienne’ La Rousse.] 
Exaggerated patriotism of a bellicose sort ; bliud 
enthusiasm for national glory or military ascend- 
ancy; the French quality which finds its parallel 
in British ‘ Jingotsm’. 

1890 Pall Alall G. 17 Sept. 10 What the French may have 
contributed to the progress of culture within the last twenty 


years is nothing in comparison to the dangers caused within 


2. To free (corn, etc.) from chaff and short straw ; 
to separate the chaff from. 

1649 Burne Lng. denprov. Lmpr. (1653) 179 Thrash it out 
of the straw; and then chave it or clense it from the straw. 
1669 Worince Syst. Agric. iii, § 4 (1681) 29 After you have 
thrashed it, and chaved it with a fine Rake. 1726 Dict. 
Rust. (ed. 3) To Cave or Chave, to separate the larger Chaff 
from the Conn or small Chaff. 

Hence Chaved f//. a. (see sense 1 above), 
Cha‘ving v/. sb. 

1649 Butne Eng. fniprov. Infpr, (1652) 179 By chaving 
ott with a narrow toothed Rohe, 1669 otiocn Syst, 
Agric. tit § 4 (1681) 29 And winnowing or chaving. 

Chavel, « typical ME. form of the word now 
written JowL, jaw-blade, cheek. OE. ceafl, ME. 
3-5 cheefl, cheafle, chefle, cheuele, chewyele, 
chelle, chele; chauel, -yl(le, chaul(e, chawl(e, 
chauld; chowl(e,choul(e, choll,chol; 6 chall(e; 
6-7 chawl(e; 7 chowle. See JowL. 

+Cha‘vel, v. Ols. Forms: 3 cheofle, chefle, 
cheuele, chavle, 4 chaule, 7 chavell. [f. chave/, 
Jowt, cheek.] : 

1. inir. To wag the jaws; to chatter, talk idly. 

araag Ancr, R. 70 Heo grint greot pe cheofled. /bid. 128 
Gelstred, ase pe vox ded... & chefled of idel. a 1307 Pol. 
Songs (1839) 240 To chaule ne to chyde. 

2. trans. To mump or mumble (food). 

r610 Markitam S/asferp. 1. xii. 34 He doth, as it were, 
chauell or chaw a little hay. 1647 R. Starviton JFuvenal x, 
Disarm’d of teeth, this chavells with his gums. 1796 Mar- 


| sHaut, #. Morksh. Gloss. (E. D.S.) Chavole, to chew im- 


perfectly. 1855 WAithy Gloss., Chazzle, to chewimperfectly, 
to mumble like a toothless person. . : 
Tlence Cha‘veling v#/. sb., chattcring, ‘ jawing’. 
1223 Ancr. R. 100 Ved pine eien mid totunge, & tine 
tunge mid chevelunge, @ ame Owl & Night. 284 Mid chav- 
ling and mid chatere. — /did. 296. ‘ 
ha'vender. In5 chevender. The same as 


Cuevin, the chub (fish), 

01498 Pict. Voc, in Wr.-Willcker 764 /Tec Srisynla, a 
chevender. 1653 WALTON Angier xii, 231 A choice bait for 
the Chub or Chavender. 1741 Compl. Fam.Piece 1 ii, 346 
Chub (known by the Name of Chevin or Chavender). 

Chavepys, erron. f. CHAUDPISSE. 

Chaver, chaverell, var. Carer *, CHEVEREL. 


Cha:vish. dai. Cf. Crimem. (Sce quots.) 

1674 Rav S. 4 EC. Words 61 A Chavish, a chatting or 
pratling noise nmong a great many, Sussex, 1868 Ch. News 
25 Nov., Hearing the morning ‘chavish ° of the birds. 2875 
Parisu Sussex Dial, Chavssh, a chattering or prattling 
noise of many persons speaking together. A noise made by 
a flock of birds. 

Chavyl(1, var. of CHAVEL, JOWL. 

+Chaw, chawe, 5.1 Ols. (Also 6 cheaw, 
chew.) [App. a by-form of Jaw, modlfied by asso- 
clation with the vb. chez or its by-form chaw ; 
it was contemporary in origin with the latter.] 

1. Usually in f/. Jaws, chaps, fauces. 

1630 PALscr. Get mea ae to open his chawes. 1535 
CoverDatr Yo xxxiii. 1, I will open my mouth, and my 
tonge shal yes out of my chawes. 140 Eart Surrey 
Poems (6, ‘low no age,’ My withered skin How it doth 
shew my dented chews..And eke my toothless chaps. 1548 
Oupe Eras. Par. ond Tim. 25, | was delyuered from the 
moste rageing lyons cheawes. 1557 Primer M ij, How 
swete be thy wordes to my chawes. 1583 Srusses Anat. 
‘Abns. 1.64 From the chawes of the greedie lions. 1601 
Hontanp Pliny (1634) 1. 328 Any greater load than they 
can bite betweene their chawes. ‘“r6rx Baste Ezek, xxxviil. 
4 (also xxix. 4}, 1 will.. La hookes into thy chawes [»od, 
edd, jaws} 1626 Kaleigh's Ghost 116 The same little beast 
. also entring into the chawes of the Crocodile, 

b. rarely in sing. A jaw. : 

190 Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 30 All the poison ran about his 
chaw. r60r Hottanp P7iiy (1634) I. 337 The Camell. hath 
no fore-teeth in the vpper chaw. 

2. Cond. chaw-bone = jaw-bone. 

1646 Lanatry Pol. Verg. De /uvent. wt. X.77 a The Chaw- 
bone of a serpent. 1612 I. Tavton Cont. 7 itus iii. 6 (1619) 


CHAW. 


Sey The Lord opened a chawbone. @ 1670 Hacket Aé/. 
Williams 1. (1692) 144 To break the chaw-bone of the lye 

Chaw, sé.2 now vulgar. [f. CHaw v.] An act 
of chewing; also, that which is chewed, e.g. a quid 
of tobacco. 

1972 Genti. Mag. XLII. 191 The tars. .Took their chaws, 
hitched their trousers, and grinn’d in our faces. 1833 
Marrvar Lefer Simple xiv, The boy was made to open his 
mouth, while the chaw of tobacco was extracted. 

Chaw (t{5), v. (now velgar). Also 6-7 chawe. 
[A by-form of CHEw (OE. cdowaz), found since 
16th c. The form is not casily accounted for, but 
it agrees with mod.Du. Aazwer, Ger. Aanen, LG. 
kauen, kawen, as distinct from MHG, &ézzwer, 
OHG. chinwan, MDu. éuwens and it is not far 
phonetically from another variant chow, chowe, 
used in Eng. in 16th c., and now in Sc, and some 
Eng. dialects; see Cnow. Chaz was very cominon 
in 16-17th ce. it occurs in Udall, Bradford, Levins, 
Golding, Marbeck, Baret, Breton, Drayton, Marston, 
Dekker, Topsell, Donne, Ben Jonson, Markham, 
Boyle, Fuller, Cogan, Harris, etc. in addition to the 
authors cited below. It is now esteemed vulgar, 
and is used of coarse or vulgar actions, as ‘ chawing’ 
tobacco. : 

(A suggested explanation of the form is a possible passing 
of the OL. céowan, céaty, cutvon, cowen, into another con- 
jugation, as ceazvan, céow, ceawen ; but as no trace of the 
chaw form occurs before 1530, this seems unhistorical.)] 

1. trans. To chew; now esp. to chew roughly, 


to champ; or to chew without swallowing. 

1530 Patsor. 481/2 There be mo beestes than the oxe that 
chawe their cudde. 56x T. Norton Calain's /ust. ‘Vable 
Script. Quots., As yet the flesh was betweene their teeth, 
neither as yet was chawed. 1562 Turner Bathes 12 Chawe 
your meate well. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Husb. mt. 
(1586) 152 b, If they [eattle} want their digestion, or chawe 
not cud. 1596 Spenser /. Q. 1. iv. 30 Malicious Envy .. 
still did chaw Between his cankred teeth a venemous tode. 
1600 Haxcuyr Vey. (1810) III. 456 When they eate, they 
chawe their meate but little. 1609 Biste (Douay) Prov. 
xxx, 14 A generation, that..chaweth with theyr grinding 
teeth. 1634 Sir T. Hernert Trav. 151 Vhey are alwayes 
chawing it {opium} 1653 Watton Angler viii. 172 Chaw 
alittle white or brown bread in your mouth. 1665 Pepys 
Diary 7 June, Some roll-tobacco, to smell to and chaw. 
@ 1700 Drvoen Kad. Cock & Fox 485 Nor chaw’d the flesh 
of lambs but when he could. «1734 Nortu “ram. uv. 
p94 He has Thistles to chaw. 1833 Maravat P. Simple 


ii, You must lar tochaw baccy. 1878 Mrs.Stowe Pogannc | 


P. iii, 23 They've bit off more’n they can chaw. 
+b. spec. To make (bullets) jagged by biting 
(ef. CHamp v. 5; for quots. see CHAWED). Oés. 
C. tir, 

1563-87 Foxe 4. § JJ. (1596) 967/1 Hauing some good 
morsell..giuen him to chaw upon. 1561 T. Norton Caé- 
vin’s inst. 1. 61 They doo not only forbid to eate, but also 
euen sclenderly to chawe. 1638 W. Gitperte A/S. Let. 
Abp, Ussher, T have chawed many times upon those husks. 
1650 Bunwer Anthropomet, xiii. 134 The women do con- 
tinually chaw of these three things. 1704 Wortipcr Dice. 
Rust. et Urb. s.v. Blood-detting, Making him [a horse] 
chaw and move his Chops. 1884 Bath Frzl. 26 July 6/5 
Two lions and a tiger. .began ‘chawing’ away at my leg. 

+2. fig. a. ? To corrode, fret, wear doz. 

1513. Dovetas éneis vu. i, 137, 1, am_ god Tybris .. 


Quhilk. with mony iawp and iaw Bettis thir brayis, chaw- | 


ing the bankis doun [4:? ed. 1874 Aas schawand, =shavand, 
L. stringentem), 
b. To mouth or mumble (words). 

1563-87 Foxe A. § AZ. (1684) III. 736 The Priests do so 
champ them and chaw them [Latin words]. 1649 G. Daniet 
Trinarch., Hen. IV, \xxi, They who in Richard’s Raigne 
..the gaudye word Of Tyrranie had Chaw’d. 

ce. To ruminate upon, brood over, 

axss8 Q. Euviz. in Hearne Col/. 3 June (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 
236,1..ehawe them by musing. 1600 Heywoop 2 Edw. /V’, 
Wks. 1874 I, 112 He chawes bis malice. 1603 H. Crosse 
Vertues Coma, (1878) 89 Large roomes, wherein a man 
may walke and chawe his melancholy for want of other 
repast. 1633 G. Herpert 7Zemfple, Content viii, When all 
thy deeds... are chaw’d by others pen and tongue. 1845 
[see Cuawinc]. 


3. slang, chiefly in U.S. Zo chaw up: to de- 


molish, ‘do for’, ‘smash’. 

1844 Dickens Alartin Ciuz, xxi, The patriotic locofoco 
movement ..in which the whigs was so chawed up, /é/d. 
There air some catawampous chawers in the small way too. 
1857 F. Douctass Speech (Bartlett, s. v. Catawampousily), 
For fear of being catawamptiously chawed up. 

Chaw, var. Cita, Ods., tea. 

Chaw'-bacon. [f.CHaw v.+Bacon.] Aludi- 
crous or contemptuous designation for a country 
clown ; a bumpkin, 

1822 Blackw. Mag. X11. 379 You live cheap with chaw- 
bacons, and see a fine flat country. 1863 Cork. Mag. 
Mar. 444 His companions are all the whileTaughing at him 
as an innocent, as a greenhorn, as a chawbacon. 1880 
he Gr, Ferne #’, 70 Half a dozen grinning chaw- 

acons watching him. 

+ Chaw’buck, st. O/s. Also chaubac, -buck. 
(a. Pers. and Urdu chabak horse-whip: see CHa- 
BoUK.] A whip ; flogging with a whip. (In India.) 

1698 Fewer Acc. £. dadia 98 \Y.) He has a Black Guard 
that by a Chawbuck, a great Whip, extorts Confession. 
19756 in Long Rec. Benga? 79 (Y.) The Nabob..threatened 
their Vaquills with the Chaubae. 1784 Song in Seton-Karr 
Sel. Cale. Gaz. I. 18 (¥.) With Muskets and Chaulneks 
secure, They guard us in Bangalore Jail. 


Vot. II. 


| the Chawdwyn. 
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+ Chaw’buck, v. Os. [f. prec. sb.] ‘vars. To 
flog with a chawbnck ; to whip. 

1682 Hencrs J7S. Diary 2 Nov. (¥.) The next day he 
was beat on y° soles of his feet, y* third day, .Chawbuckt. 
1699 Let. to £, India Comp, 23 March (Y.) To be tyed up 
and chawbucked, 1726 in Wheeler //ist. /ndia If. 410(Y.) 
Another Pariah he ehawbucked 25 blows. 

Chaweer, obs. form of CHAUSSURE. 

Chawdmelle: sec Ciavp-MELLE. 

+ Chaw'dron. 04s. or arch. Forms: 5 chau- 
doun, -on, -yn, -ern, -ron, chawdon, -wyn, 
chawdewyne, chaundron, 6 chauden, 7 chau- 
der, chawdre, chawthern, chaldern(e, 7-5 
chawdron, chaldron. [ME. chaudoun, a. OF. 
chandun (caldun, caudun :—-L, type caldunum, cf. 
med. I. caédiina, (6de novem ovibus fiunt fercula 
quee vocantur caddunx, Du Cange’); app.a deriv. or 
compound of caéfd-2s hot, but the latter part of the 
word is obsenre. In MLG. 4addsne, mod. G. kal- 
daune-2, Tn later Eng. corrupted app. by form- 
assoc, with Cuanpron. (See also CHowDeER.)] 

+1. A kind of sauce, consisting of chopped en- 
trails, spices, and other ingredients. Odés. 

61420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 9 Chaudoun for wylde digges, 
swannus, and piggus. ¢1440 Anc. Cookery in Llouseh. 
Ord. (1790) 441 dhaciers for Swannes. ¢ 1460 J. Russeul. 
Bk. Nurture 335 in Babecs Bk, (1868) 152 Vo signet & 
swann, convenyent is pe chawdoun. /#/d. 688 Swan with 
1469 Ord. R. Hfoxsch, g6 Garbages of 
swannes, the channdron made sufficiently. 1603 HoLtanp 
Plutarch's Mor. 680 Vilamangers, jellies, chawdres, and a 
number of exquisit sauces. 1615 Markuam Eng. //ous-z, 
(1660) 77 This is called a Chauder or Gallantine, and is a 
sawce almost for any Fowl whatsoever. 

2. Entrails of a beast, esp. as uscd for food. 
arch. 

1578 Lyte Dadvens v. xviii. 572 The second kind of Letuce 
hath crompled leaues .. drawen togither almost like the 
Moquet or Chauden of a calfe. 1604 Dixker /Zonest WK, 
Wks. 1873 Il. go Calves ehaldrons and chitterlings. 1605 
Suaks. Afach. w. i. 33 Adde thereto a Tigers Chawdron, 
For th’Ingredience of our Cawdron. 1607 Vorsen. Sor /. 
Beasts (1658) 7a ‘he chawthern, the head, and the feet of 
Calves. 1611 Corcr., /vaise, also, a calues chaldern. 1658 
T. Maverns Archimag. Anglo-Gall. No. 51.44 To makea 
Pudding of Calves-Chaldrons. Ate Braptey Fan, Dict. 
sv. Calf’s Chaidran, The Chaldron is also eaten in a 
Court Bouillon, or Broth. 1798 Progr. Alan 26 in stati. 
¥Facobin 1g Feb., Low Lybian tigers’ chawdrons love assails. 

3. comb, Chathernwise : see CHATHERN. 

Chawdron, obs. form of CuaLproy, 


Chawed (t{6d), fp/.a.(now vulgar). [f.Cuawe.!] 

1, Chewed (but not swallowed). 

1597 B. Gooce Leresbach's Hush, ww. (1586) 169 They .. 
feede them {pigcons] with chawed white bread. 1599 Suaks. 
Fen, 1 we tic 30 In their pale dull mouthes the Iymold 
Bitt Lyes foule with chaw’d-grasse. 1693 W. Rorertson 
Phraseol, Gen, 328 Chewed or chawed. 

+2. Of bullets: see CHaw v. 1b. 

1644 Lp. A. Carre in Ellis Orvg. Lett. 1. 364 IIT. 305 
We have found divers bulletts which were chawd in our 
wounded men. 1683 Crowne City Mod. v. i. 65 As venemous 
as a chaw’d bullet. 1689 Movin Sea Chyrure. u. v. 39 
Provided the shot were round and not chaw’d or jag’d. 

Chawer. rare. (now vulgar). [f. CHaw7. + 
-ER'.] Onc who chaws or chews. 

161r Cotcr. Alaschenr, a chawer, chewer. 
Cnaw @ 3]. 

Chawettys: see CHEWET. 

Chawfe, chawffe, obs. ff. CHAFF. 

Chawfinch, obs. form of CHAFFINCH. 

Chawing (tf9:in), v4. sd. (now vulgar). [f. 
Cuaw v.+-1nel.] Chewing (e.g. tobacco); fg. 
‘rumination’. Also @ftrté. 

1538 Dewes Jafrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 903 The chawyng, 
fe macer. 1580 HotLvBanp 7reas. Fr. Tong, Remasche- 
ment, a chawing of the cudde. 1693 W. Ropertson 
Phraseol, Gen. 328 A eheving or chawing. 1845 Hhitehadl 
xix. 128 Tis an observation for your chawing. 

Chawke, obs. form of CHALK. 

Chawl(e, obs. (14-17th c.) f. CHAVEL, JowL. 

Chawler, obs. form of JowLER. 

Chawlfe, obs. s. c. form of CaLF!, 

Chawm(e, variant of Cuaum. 

Chawmbyr, chawmer, -leyn, obs. ff. CHam- 
BER, -LAIN. 

+ Chawn, sJ. Obs, or dial. Also 7 chawne, 
choane, chone, chaun. [Identical in meaning 
with CHINE sé,1, and perh.a deriv. of CHINE 2.1, of 
which the pa. t. was in OF, edz, ME. chane, chone ; 
but the form-history is by no means clear.] 

A gap, cleft, chink, rift, fissure; a chine. 

1601 Hotrann Piiry 1, 37 In one place the walls of cities 
are laid along : in another they be swallowed vp in a deepe 
and wide chawne, 1609 — Atm. Marcell. xvu. vii. 89 The 
earth waxing drie .. openeth very great chinkes and wide 
chawnes, 1611 Coter., /endasse, a cleft, rift, chop, choane. 
1627 T. Jackson Chr. Obed. iii. Wks. 1844 XIE. 244 An 
earthquake..made a chaun or rift in the roof of the temple. 
1688 R. Home Armoury u. 82/1 An Adams Apple [hath] 
some rifts, chaps, or chonesthereon. 1708 Motrevx Kade- 
fais ww. lii, I was..plagu'd with Chaps, Chawnsand Piles at 
the Fundament. 1 Rev. F. Leicuron (Shrewsbury) 
MS. Lett. to Rev. ¥. Boucher 26 Vel, Shropshire word 
chone, meaning a chap, gap, or cut in the flesh of the 
fingers, from excessive cold. 


1844 [see 


CHEALD. 


+Chawn, v. Ots. Also 6-7 chaune, 7 
chawne, choano. [Like the sb. found abont 
1600, and during the early part of 17th c. The vb. 
was probably from the sb. + ef. CHINE sé.! and 7.1] 

Hence Chawned, Chawning, f//. ad/s. 

1. tvtr. To gape open. 

1601 Hot.tann /’/iny 1, 435That the threshing floors should 
be wrought and tempered with oile lees, that they might not 
chawn & gape. r6r0 — Camden's Brit, 1.512 Arches .. 
now chinking and chawning for age. 1610 W. Fotkincnam 
Art of Survey 1. viii. 19 Salt, hitter, chauning, burnt, 
parched. ,grounds. 

2. érans. Vo cleave or rive asunder; to cause to 
gape open, 

1600 Marston Aufonio & Afe?t. 1. iii, O thou all-bearing 
earth... O chaune thy hreast, And let me sinke into thee. 
61x Cotar., Crevasser,to chop, chawne, chap, chinke, riue 
or cleave asunder. /6i?, /endiller, to. chap, choane, open. 

3. trans, = CHINE wv. 

@ 1693 Urounart Rabelais in, xxviii. 235 Chawned cod. 

Chawn, obs. form of Kay. 

Chawnee, Chawndelere, Chawnge, 
Chawnjore, Chawnsell, Chawnt, etc., obs. 
ff. CHANCE, CHANDLER, CHANGE, CHANGER, CITAN- 
CEL, CHANT, ete. 

Chawthern, var. CHawpron, Oés., entrails. 

Chaw--stick. [f. Cuaw v. +Srick.] A species 
of Gouania (G. domingensts, NO. Rhamuacer), a 
common creeper in the West Indies and Brazil, so 
ealled in Jamaica because its thin flexible stems 
are chewed as an agreeable stomachie. 

1756 P. Browne Yantaica 172 The chawstick..is generally 
kept to rub and clean the teeth. 1866 7 reas. Hot. 345 
‘Touth-brushes are made by cutting pieccs of chaw-stick to 
a convenient length, and fraying out the ends, < 

+Chaw--tooth. 0s. A molar tooth, grinder. 

1648 Hexuam Dutch Dict. Eon Aael-landt, a great 
Chaw-tooth, or one of the Grinding teeth. 

Chawylle, variant of Cuaver, JowL. 

|| Chay, choy (tf, (fai, foi , chaya tfaira). 
Also 6 saia, 8 shaii, 9 choya, chey, chay-root, 
shaya-root. [ad. Tamil saya, in other Indian 
vernaculars s/aya, chaya.] The root of the Indian 
plant Odtenlandia wmbellata (NO, Cinconacer), 
used to give a deep red dye to Indian cottons. 

1598 tr. Cacsar Frederike (c 1566) in Hakluyt (V.) Died 
with a roote which they call saia, 1727 A. Haminton New 
vice. Fi dud. 1.370 (V.) The famous dye called Shaii. 1807 
Ann, Reg. 874 The chaya, or red dye-root of the coast. 
1833 Hr. Martineau Cinnamon & P. v. 78 Chay-root, 
yielding the red dye which figures on Indian chintzes. 1845 
Srocovrner A/andbh, Brit, India (1834) 373 The dye-root 
called chay.. which furnished the durable red. 1860 
Yrexnent Ceylou IL. 55 Choya-roots, a substitute for Madder. 
1866 Treas. Bol. 809/1 The celebrated red turbans of Madura 
are dyed with chayroot. ‘ ; 

Chay, vulgar corruption of CHatse [as if this 
had been a plural word chay-s ; cf. cherry, Chinee, 
peal; cf. also Sitay. 

1764 Foote Afayor of G. 1.i, There’s Mr. Sneak keeps my 
sister a chay, 1791 Macken2ip Alan Feel, xxxiii. (1803) 56 
‘The pleasure of keeping a chay of one’s own. 1814 Map. 
D’Arsiay Wanderer 1.77 You know our chay-eart of old. 
1839 Dickens Tuggs's al Kamsg., Sk. Bos 369 ‘How shall 
we go?’..'A chay?’ suggested Mr, Joseph Tuggs. ‘ Chaise,’ 
whispered Mr. Cymon. ‘I should think one would be 
enough,’ said Mr. Joseph. ‘ However, two chays, if you like.’ 

Chayer, -yre, Chayn, obs. ff. Cuatr, CHarn. 

Chaynge, obs. form of CHANGE. 

Chayote: see Cnocno. 

Chaytif, -tyf, MJ. variant form of Carrirr, 

+Che (to), por. Obs. dia’. An expanded syllabic 
form of Cu, for éc# I. (With ch, che, cf. the recent 
s.w. dial. atch, utchy, 1.) 

1568 T. Howeit Arb, Aonitie (1879) 90 Chee vore tha cham 
no clowne. 1594 Greene Looking Glass Wks. 1831 1. 97 
Che trow, cha taught him his lesson. 160g Suaxs. Lear iv. 
vi. 246 Keepe out che vor’ ye. 

Chea-, in many words, earlier spelling of CHEE-. 

Cheadle, Used by Cockayne (who took it pro- 
bably from Halliwell’s cheadle-dock) as a transl. 
of OF. cedeles it could not however be the repre- 
sentative of this word, which from the Vocabulary 
cited appears to be = chadtock ot chartock. F 

{a@ 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker297 Alercurialis, cedelc, eytlic. 
bid. 481. c1000 Sax. Leechd, 1. 186 Pas egrte pe man 
mercurialis, & odrum naman cedelc nemned]} Cockayne 
translates‘ named mercurialis, and by another name cheadie, 

Cheadle-dock, in Halliwell as a name of 
Senecio Jacobva, but no authority is given, and the 
name is otherwise unknown to Britten and Hol- 
land, and to the dialect glossaries. 

Cheafle, early f. CTAVEL, now JowL. 

+Cheald, chald, z. and sé, Obs. Also 4 
cheld. [:-OEF. (Saxon) ceald = Anglian cald 
(whence Conn). Cf. chalf=calf, chatk =calk, etc.] 
=Coxp (in early Kentish dial.). 

€1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 42 fEnne drinc cealdes weeteres. 
1160 Hatton G. ibid. Enne drinc chealdes weteres. ¢ 1330 
Arth. § Meré. eG Thurch the hert that ysen cheld Pased. 
1340 Ayend. 139 onger an porst and chald and hot. /é7¢. 
242 Hit is hard and chald ase a ston, Alsuo byeb pet uolk 
chealde ine be loue of god. 

Cheany, variant of CHEYNEY. 
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CHEAP. 


+ Cheap, s+. Obs. Forms: 1 céap, 2-5 chep, 
2-7 cheap, 4-6 chepe, (5 chype, schep), 5-4 
cheep(e, Sc. chaip(e, 6 chiepe, 6-7 cheape. 
{A common Teut. sb.: OE. eap ‘ barter, buying 
and selling, market, price, inerchandise, stock, 
cattle’, = OF ris. 24f, OS. 4466 (MDu. coop, Du. 
koop, LG. hoop), OHG. chouf, MMIG. kouf trade, 
bnying and selling, merchandise, gain, payment 
(Ger. fauf pnrchasc) :—WGer. *kaup:—OTeut. 
*kaupo-z masc.; cf, ON. kaup bargain, pay, wages 
(Sw. 26p, Da, 4/06 bargain, purchase, price), ncut. 
:—*tkaupo™. The original sense was ‘ bargaining, 
barter, exchange of commodities’, whence, after 
the use of money, ‘ buying and selling ’, ‘ buying or 
selling’, in later times often restricted to ‘ buying, 
purchase’ alone. Beside it, the Teut. langs. have 
the derivative verbs, *kaupjan (OHG. chonffen, 
OE. ciepan , and *hkanpdjan (Goth. kanfon, OG. 
choufin, OE. céapian’ to barter, buy and sell, ete. 
(see CHEAP v.), and OHG, an agent-sb. chozi/o, 
WGer. type *Zaupo, -on, trader, inerchant. OF. 
is the only language in which the sb. has the 
sense ‘cattle ’,so that there is no ground for taking 
that as the original sense; it was cither, like the 
word CATTLE itself, a special eniueson of the 
general sense ‘merchandise, stock’, or perhap> 
connected with the use of cattle as a medium of 
exchange or measure of value; cf. FER. 

The coincidence of the stem £axf-., and esp. the identity 
of the WGer, agent-sb. *saufo, -en ‘trader, merchant, 
dealer’, with L. caufo, -dnt-ent * petty tradesman, huckster, 
tavern keeper *, has suggested that the ‘Veut. word and its 
family are of Latin origin, Dut there are serious ditficulties, 

Some, taking the Goth. vb. Aaufatjau ‘to cuff’ as a 
deriv. of the saine root, suggest for £au/- the original sense 
of ‘stroke, striking ‘: compare the notion of * striking’ a 
bargain, ‘striking hands’ over a bargain, Ger. Aandschlag.] 

I. Asa simple sb. 

1. A bargain about the bartering or cxchanging 
of one commodity for another, or of giving money 
or the like for any commodity; bargaining, tradc, 
buying and selling. 

Beowulf 4822 Nas pal yde ceap to Zegangenne gumena 
wnigum, a@1200 Moral Ode 68 in Laud, Hom, 163 Ech 
mon mid pet he hauet_mei buggen houene riche. .Alse mid 
his penie alse oder mid his punde. Pet is be wunderlukeste 
chep pet eni mon efrefunde. c1rz0§ Lay. 31799 No mihtest 
yo purh nene chep finde neouwer na hen @ 1310 in 
Vright Lyric ?. xi, 39 Al for on y wolde 3eve threo, with- 
oute chep, 

2. The place of buying and selling; market. 
(Hencc b. in place-names, as Cheapside, Eastcheap.) 

c1000 /ELrric Gram, xxxii.(Z.) 201 Ueneo, ic gange to 

ceape. 1462 Paston Lett, 452 11.103, 1 wolle..man hyr and 
hryng hyr downne to the Gylys of Tulle, for that ys my 
chype. 
_b. ¢1300 A. Adis. 2654 Al so noble of riche mounde, So 
is chepe in this londe. 1362 l.anctu. 7’. P4. A. v. 165 A Ra- 
kere of chepe. 1596 J. Noxven Progr, Pietie (1847) 115 
Deservedly crowned with a halter in Cheap. 

3. That which is given in exchange for a com- 
mnodity ; price; value. 

e102 Cunt's Eced. Laws 18 (Rosw.) Deopum ceape xe- 
bohie. ¢ 1205 Lav. 385 Hire cheap wes be wrse. 1424 Se. 
Act Jas. 1 (1597) § 24 Bread and aile. .for reasonable price, 
after the chaipes of the countrie. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 72 
Cheep [A’. chep or pryse, 1499 chepe], preci. 

Exchangeable commodities, merchandise, 
goods, chattels, esp. (live cattle. 

897 O. E. Chrou., Ac hie weron micle swipor sebrocede 
on bam prim gearum mid ceapes cwilde and monna. 971 
Blickl. Hom. 39 Pal we .. ageafon boue leopan d:el pies ie 
we onceape habban, /6fd, Pone teopan dic! on urum weest. 
mum, & on cwicum ceape. a 1000 Lats A tug /ne 40 (Bosw.) 
His neahzebures ceap. 

I. In contextual uses. 

5. Bargain, purchase ; qualified from the buyer's 
point of view as good, greai, ctc., as in the modern 
‘a good bargain’, ‘a preat bargain’, ‘a bargain’, 
etc. Cf. F. faire bon marché. 

1340 A yen. 36 Pe opre beggep Fe Pings, huanne hi byep 
lest worp, to greate cheape. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer H'y/ Bathes 
Prol. 523 To greet chep is holden at litel pris. 1387 Trevisa 
Fligden (Rolls) 1V. 143 [They] makep it as pou3 pey wolde 
nou3t perof, to have is bettre chepe. @ 1400 Octontan 820 
To no man schuld hyt be sold Half swych a chepe. 
¢ 1460 Towneley Alyst. 102 Men say ‘lyght chepe Letherly 
for-yeldys*, 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. cexvii. 205 They 
toke the kynges prises for hir peny worthes at good chepe. 
1530 Pasar. Introd. 49 Afarchd, a bargen or a marketstede 
or cheepe, as good cheepe, bon marchte. 4 

b. Migvard cheap: close thrift, economy, nig- 
gardliness, 

1463 aston Lett, 478 11.139 Summe sey pat ze kgpe hym 
at home for negard chepe, ee wyll no thing ware upon hym. 

G. State of the market, qualified from the buycr’s 
point of view as good, dear, etc. Good cheap: a 
state of the market good for the purchaser; low 
prices, abundance of commodities, plenty, cheap- 
ness. So dear cheap: a dear market, high prices, 
dearth, scarcity. 

¢ 1325 Pol. Songs (Camden) 341 Tho god 3er was a3ein i- 
come, nud god chep of corn, ¢ 1449 Pecock Aefr.1. xviii. 
108 tn i of derth nnd ina 3eer of greet cheep, 1482 
Caxton idyrr. 1, viii. 147 Ther is plente and good chepe 
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in one yere, In another yere it is had in grete chierte. 1481-3 
— Bk. for Travellers in Proutp, Parv. 72 He byeth in tyme 
& at hour, so that he hath not of the dere chepe (du chier 
marchiet) 1554-9 in Sougs 6 Ball. Ph. & Alary (1860) 12 
Dear cheape of vittels withe the thowe hast brought. 157. 
HELtowes tr. Guenara's Ep. (1577) 223 Meruell of the g 
cheape that was in those days, and of the dearth that is 
nowe of victualles, 
b. érausf. Plenty, abundance. 

€ 3326 Coer de L. be The Englishmen. .slew of them so 
great cheaps, That there lay much folk on heaps. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of liv, xi, 261 It is but by wordes wherof 
is gode chep ynoughe. 


. Hence, cheap alone: Abundance of commo- | 


dities, plenty, cheapness; opposed to dearth. 

1384 Cnaccer //, Fame 1974 Of chepe, of derthe, and of 
ruyne. @1400 Cov. Alys?, 148, I xal not spare for schep 
nor derthe. ©1570 Tuynxe Pride & Low, (1841) 6 Concern- 
ing dearth or cheape, goodness or harme. 1573 Tussre 
Husé, (1878) 111 Slack neuer thy weeding, for dearth nor 
for cheape. 

8. quasi-ad7. Good cheap was uscd for.: That is 
a good bargain, that can be purchased on advan- 
tageous terms; low-priced, cheap. Compared 
beiter cheap, best cheap. So (rarely) great cheap. 

(leis not clear whether the notion was ‘at a good market ', 
or fas a good bargain ’.) 

¢ 1375 Cato Mayor 1. xxix.in Anglia V1, Pat is good chep 
may beo dere, And deore good chep also, ¢ 2400 Marnoev, 
xxi. 233 Clothes of Gold and of Sylk ben gretter chep 
there a grel del, than ben clothes of Wolle. 1494 Fasyan 
vit, 343 Vytayll. .was better chepe in London, than in many 
shyrys. @1829 SKELTON Man. Margery Mylk 4 A.25 The 
best chepe flessh that euyr I bought. 1573 Tusser //usd. 
(1878) 104 Count best, the best-cheap, wheresoever ye dwell. 
1574 Hyvit Couject. Weather ii, Vittayles shall be reason. 
able good cheape. 1611 Bistr 2 Ase. xvi. 21 Behold, victuals 
shall be so good cheape vpon earth, 1663 Grrpirr Cownse! 
63 Nor is that which 1s best cheap, alwayes the besi profit. 
1682 Waiter Journ. Greece 1.25 Here 18 very good Bread 
and Wine, and good cheap I believe. 1736 Baitey, « v. Best, 

est is Best-cheap. 

b. ¢rausf. and fig. That costs little (trouble, 
ete.), easily obtained; plentiful, abundant; of 
small value, ‘cheap’. 

[1340 Ayend. 256 Ac ulatours and lyegzeres byep to grat 
cheap ine hare cort.] 1534 In. Brrxers Gold. Bk. AL Aurel. 
(1546) Because that vertue is so deere in thee, and makst 
fale so great cheape. 1557 Wvatt in Zottedl’s Alise, (Arb.) 
83 Faire wordes. . be good chepe, they cost right nought. 1620 
Suerton Quix. 111. xxxvi. 258 Nothing. .is better cheap.. 
than Compliment. 1637 Rutnerroxp Z eft, civ. (1862) I. 264 
It cost me nothing, it 1s good-cheap love [i.e. Christ's]. 2647 
SANDERSON Serm, I]. 200 They wish us well, and pity our 
case (good words are good cheap), but do little or nothin 
for us. 1656 Jranrs Fudu. Christ 315 That advice, whic 
delivered by a common man, is good cheape, yel_ comming 
from a counseller, serjeant, judge, are of greal value. 

9. quasi-ade. Good cheap was also used (cf. Zo 
or al good cheap in 5) for: On advantageous 
terms, at a low cost, cheaply. (Compared as in 8.) 

1420 tll & due, N. Counties (1835) 63 1 wille pat my 
brothere William haue be landes & rentys bellir chepe 
ben any othir man, 1428 £. £. I Tdls (1882) 82. 1467 
Mann. & Llousch, Exp. 395 My mastyr schal have it as 
good chepe as any othere mane. 1528 ‘Tixoate IWiicked 
Sammon Wks, 1. 122 To buy as good cheap as he can, and 
to sell as dear as he can. 1538 éberiven Neg. V. 16 (Jam.) 
Settis it bettir chaip to ony wyis. 1570 Ascuam Scholem, 
(Arb.) 125 As a man, that would feede vpon Acornes, whau 
he may eate, as good cheape, the finest wheat bread. 1606 
Chotce, Chance, etc. (1881) 21 No Tradesman should sell his 
ware too oe cheape. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 47 The 
people will take him for their Minister that will do it best 
cheap. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety xi. § 8. 324 Like sick men, 
who desire to die good-cheap, 

b. frausf. and fig. On good terms, with little 
effort ; cheaply, easily. 

1567-9 Jewrn Def Apol. (1611) 461 Ye might as good 
cheape, and as well haue wished, that nll the whole people 
. would learne to speake Greke. 1883 Gotpine Calrin on 
Deut. cixviii. 1040 [They] thinke thereby to scape the betler 
cheape before God. 1653 Ho1.crort Procopius u. 39 Hoping 
«sto take them all Prisoners good cheap. 105 SPENCER 
Prophectes 108 We may ever have Prophecies rom these 
persons very good cheap. 1692 R. L’Estrancr Josephus’ 
Autig, xvi. xit The Romans... came off better Cheap, 

10. Courb, cheap-house, a house of merchandise. 
(Cf. OF. c‘apstow market-place.} 

1606 Hieron Truths Purch, Wks. I. 46 This sinne of not 
caring lo frequent Gods cheap-house, which is His church. 

Cheap (t/ip), 2. and adv. Also 6 chepe, 6-7 
cheape. [A coinparatively recent shortening of 
‘good cheap’, in its adjectival and adyerbial uses ; 
sce prec., senses 8 and g; not found before 16th c.J 

A. adj. 1. That may be bought at small cost ; 
bearing a relatively low price; inexpensive. Op- 
posed to dear, 

1509 IIawes Past, Pleas. Ww. xix, Of meate and drynke 
there was great plenty, Nothynge I wanted, were il che 
or dere, 1634 Sin ‘I. Herseat /rav, 24 In these Mands, 
fruit is aa and delicate. 1776 Aoam Swutn JV, N. 1, 
1.1.8 he silks of France are better and cheaper than those 
of England, 183: Slackw. Alag. Feb. 416/2 On the top of 
the ‘cheap and ae you never pass through Birming- 
ham? 1832 in C. M. Wakefield Life 7. Attwood xiv. (1885) 
231 (List of the banners. .in the procession into Birminghain 
May 28, 1832) Cheap Government, Cheap Religion, an 
Cheap Bread. 1841-4 Emurson £ss. Compensation Wks. 
1884 1. 49 Cheapest, say the prudent, is the dearest labour. 


b. érausf. (Applied to the price itself, the place 
where a commodity is sold, ete.) 


CHEAP. 


1598 B. Jonson Ev. Afan in Hum. i (R.) Ye sells his 
repntation, at cheape market. 1656 H. Puitsers Purch. 
Patt, (1676) 4 The price of money falls cheaper, and the 
price of Land riseth dearer. 172: BerkELey Prev. Ruin 
Gt, Brit, Wks. 111.200 Manufactures. .set on foot in cheap 
parts of the country. 1985 Burns Scotch Drink xiii, The 
cheapest lawyer's fee. 1838 Afurray's Handtk. N. Gernt. 
479 Heidelberg is a very cheap place of residence. 1878 B. 
Price Pol, Ecou. ix, ‘Yo buy in the cheapest market. Afod. 
Patronizing cheap shops. fle is not a cheap tailor. 

2. Bearing a low price in proportion to its in- 
trinsic value; of good value in proportion to its 
price; well worth the price. 

1621 Dekker Roaring Gird 1. i. Wks. 1873 111. 141 Good 
things are most cheape, when th’ are most deere. @ 1632 
G. Hernert Jacula Prudentunt (1836) 141 Til ware is never 
cheap. 1745 De Foe’s Eng. Tradesm, xxxviii. (1841) 109 
Our manufactures may be cheap, though high-priced, if the 
suhstance be rich, /dfd. xxxvii. 100 Goods may be low- 
priced and not cheap. 1855 Macautav f//st. Eng. 1V.122 
The services of a Secretary of State ..well : ie ted for his 
posl would have been cheap at five thousan: 

3. as Costing little labonr, tronble, effort, ete. ; 
easily obtained. 

1603 Suaks. Jeas. for Af, u. iv. 105 Twer the cheaper 
way. Betier it were a brother dide at once, Then that a 
sister, by redeeming him, Should die for euer. 1633 G. 
Hersert 7euple, Church Porch x, The cheap swearer 
through his open sluce Lets his soul runne for nought, /dy¢. 
xii, The cheapest sinnes most dearly punisht are; Because 
to shun them also is so cheap. 1660 Trial Regic. 20 He 
thinks it as cheap to defie the Court, as Submit to it. 1788 
Gipnon Decl, & F. xxvi. (1875) 435/2 The courage of a soldier 
is found to be the cheapest and most common quay of 
human nature. 1885 Runciman Shifpers & Sh. 10 My 
kisses ain't cheap. . 

4. Involving little tronble and hence of little 


worth; worthless, paltry. 

rg7x Waxmer Chron, Irel, (1633) 63 Take it gentle reader 
as cheape as you finde it. a 1674 Crarenpon Surv. Leviath. 
22 The cheap laughter of all illiterate men. 1738 Jounson 
Loudon 36 The cheap reward of empty praise. 1872 F. 
Hau False Philology 88 note, Vis cheap Latin has about the 
same..relevance, etc. 31684 Fart Grey in 19¢h Cent. 
Mar. 513 Towin a cheap popularity with a large class ot 
electors z ? 

5. Accounted of small value, made little of, lightly 


esteemed; ¢sf. hrought into contempt throngh 


being made too familiar. 

32596 Suaxs. 1 /fen. 7V, a. ii. 41 Had I so lavish of my 
presence beene .. So stale and cheape to vulgar Company. 
@ 1626 Bacon o He that is too much in any thing, so that 
he giveth another occasion of society, maketh bimself cheap. 
1668-9 Peevs Diary 15 Jan., Making the Fine cheap and 
ridiculous, 1770 Lancuorne Plutarch (1879) 1.179/1 Peri- 
cles .. took care not to make his cheap among the 
people. 1799 in W. Jay Avene, C. Winter (1843) 70, | wonld 
ot make my company cheap. 1841-4 Emersoy Ess, Mriend- 
ship Wks. (Bohn) I, 90 Leagues of friendship with cheap 
persons, where no friendship can be. r8go Mars. II. 8. Stowe 
Unele Tous ix. 73, 1 shall feel rather cheap there, afier all 
that’s been said and done. 

b. 70 hold cheap: to hold of small account, 
think little of, despise. 

1g90 Suaks. Com. Err. ut. i. 21, 1 hold your dainties 
cheap, sir, and your welcom deer. 1777 Pairsttey Disc, 
Philos. Necess. 171 The works of the three Scotch writers, 
which you and { hold so cheap. 1879 Froupe Casar xi. 
123 Possibly he [Cicero] held the Senate's intellect cheap. 

. Phr. Dirt cheap: as cheap as dirt, exceedingly 
cheap (col/og.). So the earlier Dog cheap (collog.). 
To be a ofa thing (.S¢.): not to be over-paid in 
respect of, to get less than one’s deserts (in the 


way of retribution , ete... So fo be cheap served. 

1577 Hottxsnen Chron., Descr. Irel, iii, They afourded 
their wares so doggecheape, that, etc. 2786 Wotcott (P. 
Pindar) Farew, Odes to R. A. xi, And though what's vul- 

arly laptiz'd a rep, Shall in a hundred pounds be deem'd 
ee cine . 1818 Scorr /lrt. Alidl. xxxvill, [Cambrian log.) 
She should hae been boorned aloive, an’ cheap o't. 12818 — 
Br. Lamm. xii, ‘Uf he loses hy us a'thegither, he is e’en 
cheap o't.’ a Dickens O. Trvist xxxvii, I sold myself, 
said Mr. Bumble .. I went very reasonable, Cheap, dirt 
cheap! 1845 IVAitchad 271 Excommunication and public 

nance nnd cheap of it. 1860 Reaor Cloister & H. xix, 

h, let that pass: he is cheap served, | 

B. adverbially. At a low pricc, at small ex- 
pense, cheaply ; with little trouble, easily, 

1568 Grarton Ciron. 11. 355 If ihe Englishemen brenne 
our houses, we care little therefore, for we may soone make 
them agnine cheape inough. 1592 Greene U/fst. Courtier 
D iija, They care not..so they buy it cheape. ¢1600 Sas. 
Sonu, cx, Sold cheape what is most deare. 1653 1H. Cocan 
ta Pinte's Trav, xxiii. § 1. 81 We got not this victorie so 
cheap, bul that it cost seventeen mens lives. 1663 Grenier 
Counsel 69 This work hath been done cheaper. 1697 Dam- 
rier Moy. (R.) oor people, who work cheap and live meanly: 
on a little rice. 1833 Ht. Martixeau Briezy Creck iii. 59 
You shall have them cheap. 1848 Mite Pod, Econ, an. xxv. 
& 3 To sell cheaper in the foreign market. 

b. Nant. (See quot.) ? Obs. : 

704 J. [larnis Ler. Tecin. s.v. Cable, Sometimes they 
say, Pay cheap the Cable, i.e. put or hand it out apace. 

C. substantively in the colloquial phrase Ou che 
ae 2% on the cheap scalc, cheaply. 

z Daily News 10 Dec. 5/2 The processes cannot be 
both rapid and good. As a consequence the prices cannot 
be low; you cannot doit ‘on the cheap.’ Afod. collog. To 
do his philanthropy on the cheap. 

D. Cons. Cheap Jack or Cheap John, a 
travelling hawker who offers bargains, usually 
putting up his wares at an arbitrary price and then 
cheapening them gradually ; cheap trip, a pnblic 


CHEAP. 


excursion (by rail, steamer, ete.) at a specially re- 
dnecd fare: see Trip ; cheap-tripper (coltog.), one 
who makes a eheap trip. . 

1826-7 in Hone Lvery-day Bx. II. 1310 Which Cheap Johu 
is offering for next to nothing. 1872 Gro. Exior Aliddlem. 
vi, (D.) Making a sort of political Cheap Jack of himself. 
1875 Chaméd, Frnd. cxxxiu. 66 A Cheap-John is retailing his 
rude witticisms..to induce people to purchase his Shefiteld 
cutlery, 1858 J. Raine Jlem. J. Hodeson Il. 274 note, 
Mobs of cheap-irippers. 1884 J. Payn Lit, Recoll. 1v. 116 
The irruption of the cheap trippers. 5 

+Cheap, v. O¢s. Forms: 1 céapian, 2-3 
cheap-en, (3 chepin, chapi), 3-4 chepen, 4-6 
chepe, (5 chepyn), 5-6 cheape, 6-7 cheap. 
(A common Tent. vb.: OE. edapian, -ode to bar- 

yain, trade, chaffer, buy =OS. cépdn (LG. ddper’, 

HG. choufin, MIG. koufen to bargain, trade, 
buy and sell, buy, mod.G. dawfen to buy, ON. 
kaupa to bargain, barter, buy (Sw. 4épa, Da. 
Ajobe to buy), Goth. Aaupén to traffic, trade, buy 
and sell :—OTeut. *kanpéjan, f. *Laupo-, OF. céap, 
Curap sé, Beside this was another vb. *Zanfjar 
(uot in Goth.), OLG, cépian (LG. képer, MDu 
cépen, Du. Rooper to buy), ONG, chouffer (MIG. 
haufen), OE. clepan, clpan, expan, -le, to sell ; this 
does not appear to have come down into ME, 
For the derivation, see Curap sé. This verb has 
now been superseded by CHEAPEN. J 

1. orig. (éntr.) To barter, buy and sell; to trade, 
deal, bargain. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 12 Da se Halend into pam 
temple eode, he adraf ut ealle ba be ceapodun [¢ 1160 
Hatton G. cheapeden innan bam temple). — Luke xix. 13 
Ceapiab 06 pet iccume. ¢1160 //afton G. ibid, Cheapiad 
oddzt ic cume, : 

2. trqus. To buy. (Ger. Aanjen.) 

é 9se Lindisf.Gosp. Johniv.8 pettemetto ceapadon[Rushw. 
bohton, Ags. G. mete bicgan]. «1000 Caxdmon's Crist 
1096 (Gr.} He lifes ceapode moncynne. ¢ 1325 Pol. Songs 
159 Such chaffare y chepe at the chapitre. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Wyf's Prot. 268 Sche wot on him lepe, ‘lil that sche fynde 
som man hire to chepe. 

3. érans. To bargain for, bid for, offer to buy, 
offer a price for, ask the price of, ‘price’. 

ai2ag Aucr. R. 290 Hwon he uor so liht wurd .. cheaped 
pine soule. 1 277, Lanct. 2. 22. B. xi. 380 Who so cheped 
my chaffare chiden I wolde, But he profred to paye a peny 
or twayne More pan it was worth. 1476 Plumpton Corr. 37 
As for your cope, I have cheaped diverse, and under a 
hundred shillings Ican by non. 1530 Patser. 482, I cheape, 
I demaunde the price of a thyng that I wolde bye, Fe szar- 
chande. 1592 Greene Art Couny-catch. 25 A Flax-wife 
that wanted ‘coles.. cheped, hargaind and bought them. 
1614 B. Jonson Barth, Fair u1. iv, Why.. stand heere .. 
cheaping of Dogges, Birds, and Babies? 

b. absol. or tntr. 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1271, & al pe wele of be worlde 
were in my honde, & I schulde chepen & chose. 1598 
Munpay & Curette Downfall Earl Huntingdon in Hazl. 
Dodsley VUI1. 161 Come, cheap for love, or buy for money. 
1600 Heywoop 1 Zaw. /V, 1. iii. Wks. 1874 1.65 You come 
to cheape, and not to buy. 

4, trans. To treat or bargain in order to sell, to 
offer for sale; also (with inf.) to offer ¢o sed/. 

a1225 Juliana 63 Pu..lettest an of pe tweolue pat tu 
hefdest icoren chapi {v. x. chepin] pe & sullen. @ra2g Aner. 
R. 206 Pes deofles best, pet he let to chepinge .. & cheaped 
hit forto sullen. £é¢d. 418 Ancre bet is cheapild, heo cheaped 
hire soule be chepmon of helle. ate Passton our Lord 
115 in O. &. Afisc. 40 He com to pe Gywes .. And chepte 
heom to sullen vre helare. «1300 Cursor AL, 14723 Mani 
chapmen .. Serekin marchandis chepand. «@ 1400 Octouiax 
1909 Four outlawes .. chepede me that chyld to sale, For 
syxty florencys, 1580 {see CiEarinc 1), 

5. To fix the price of, set a price on, value. 

1460 CarGRavE Chron, 180 A grete ordinauns to chepe 
vitaile. 1483 Cath. Angl,62Tochepe, fexare. 1570 Levins 
Manip, 208 To ve licitart, appreciare. 

Cheap, var. of CilEEP u., to squeak. 


+ Chea‘pable, a. Obs.” Valuable. 

1570 Levins Manip. 2 Cheapable, estémahilis. 

Cheapen (t/mp’n), v. (f Cuear a. + -EN, or 
modification of CHrAar v., by the suffix -¢vz.] 

1. ¢rans. To bargain for, ask the price of, bid 
for, offer a price for; = Cukarv.3. Also fig. 
arch, or dtal. 

3574 Heviowes tr. Gucuara’'s Lf, (1577) 129 A Colte. .the 
which he cheapened, bought, and brake. 1608 Suaxs. Per. 
tv. vi, 10 She would make a puritan of the devil, if he should 
cheapen a kiss of her. 1727 Swirt City Shower Wks. 1755 
III, 11. 39 To shops in crowds the daggted females fly, 
Pretend to cheapen goods, hut nothing buy. 1766 WiLkKES 
Corr. (1805) III. 173, I cheapened a pig. and was asked onl 
eighteen sols, 1851 D. Jerrotp St. Giles v. 48 As tbowen 
he was cheapening pippins at an apple-stall, 

b. aésof. To bargain, chaffer. 

1620 Quartes Pental, (1717) 66 A great Exchange of ware, 
Wherein all sorts, and sexes, cheapuing are. 1883 Standard 
31 Aug, 2/3 To self and to cheapen in the Market Square. 

+2. trans. (?)To chaffer, haggle about terms 
with (a person), or about (a bargain). Ods. 

1654 Eare Orrery Parthen. (1676) 541 His Enemies... 
without any cheapening, charg’d him so roundly, that, etc. 
1677 — Art of War 30 In.. Field Engagements. .where we 
intend not to cheapen an Enemy, but to fall on merrily. 
@ 1679 — Guzman un, I wish, whilst you are cheapening the 
Bargain, that they do not clap it up. 

3. trans. To make cheap, lower the price of. 
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1833 Ht. Martineau rv. Wines § Pol. viii. 125 This .. 
lessens the cost of production, and... would cheapen our 
corn, 1848 Mutt Pol. Econ. I. 113 Cheapening production. 
1885 J. Payn Falk of Fown Il. 240 His melancholy, per 
haps, might have been put on with a view of cheapening 
the terms..with his employers, _ 

b. fig. To lower in estimation, cause to be thought 
little of, bring into contempt, vilify. 

1654 WHITLOCK Zootemia 426 Meannesse of Birth, or 
slender Havings, cheapen the richest Abilities. 1668 DevpEn 
Yyr. Love ui.i, I find my proferd love has cheapend me. 
19742 Younc N?. 7%. 1v. 65 Who cheapens life, abates the 
Fear of Death. 1879 Oviwa C. Castlemaine 2 She was too 
proud to cheapen herself with coquetry. 

4. intr. ‘Yo become cheap (4:7. and fig.). 

1805 Ann. Kev. 111. 308 Corn cheapens in the Baltic when 
it becomes dear in the Mediterranean, 1886 sldvance 
(Chicago) 28 Jan. 49 ‘The calm and quiet delights of home 
circles never cheapen. 

Hence Cheaspening v6/. sé. and ffi. a. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. § Epigy. (1867) 110 Cheepenyny 
ofa face of furre. 1656 DuGarv Gate Lat. Und. § 798. 249 
Contented with the moderate gain of the cheapening parties. 
1773 Brypone Syctly (L.) lt is only after a long series of 
cheapenings that a purchase can beeffected. 1863 Fawcritr 
Pol. Econ. \, viii, (1876) 86 Labourers are benefited. .by the 
cheapening of any article of ordinary consumption. 

Cheapener (t/7p'nas). [f. Charen + -Eb 1] 

+1. One who offers a price; a bidder. Oés. 

1633 Amrs slgst. Cereus. Pref. 6 Many wil be comers, 
hearers, cheapners, nntil they finde that the word growes 
somewhat high rated. r750 Jouxson A'radd, No. 75 P11 
Why should she think her cheapener obliged to purchase? 

2. One who makes a thing cheap. 

1846 Mozrey £ss. (1878) I. 251 Religion has sternly 
revenged herself on those who made her ridiculous. .she has 
thrown into the mire her cheapeners. 

+Chea‘per, si. Ots. Also 6 eheper. [f. 
CHEAP v.+-ER'LJ One who bids a price, or in- 
quires the price ; a bidder, a purchaser. 

1529 SKELTON Maxer of World Poeins I. 151 So many 
chepers, So fewe biers..Sawe I never. 1539 TAvEnxER 
#rasat Prov. (1545) 67 Bycause the cheaper shulde be the 
more wyllynge to gyue the reasonable & due price. 1585, 
Grimatpde Cicero's Offices ttt. (1558) 140 [Fle] had required 
y' y” price of y ground whereof he was a cheaper [esptor} 
shold once be shewed him, and y° seller had so done. 

Cheapfare, obs. form of Cuarrer. 

+ Cheapgild. O¢s.-° Modernized spelling in 
dicts.) of OF. edap-gy/d market-priee, price of what 
is stolen, given in Spelinan, ctc. 

1678-96 Puittirs, Cheapgitd, a restitution made by Ihe 
Hundred, or Connty, for any wrong done by one that was 
in plegio. 1721-1800 in Baitry. 

+Chea‘pild. Os. rare—'. (f. Cnear 56. + 
-HILD.] A female trafficker. 

ay22g clucy. R. 418 Ancre pet is cheapild, leo cheaped 
hire soule pe chepmon of helle. 

+ Chea'ping, 74/. «4. Obs. Korms: 1 eéaping, 
-ung, céping, -inc, 3-6 cheping(e, (4 sheping, 
4-5 chepyng(e, chepeing), 6 cheaping, cheep- 
ing. [f. Cheap v.+-1ne lL] 

1. Bargaining ; buying and selling, marketing, 
mereantile dealing. 

ax000 Laws Athelstan t. ? 24 (Bosw.) Dat nan ceaping 
ne sy Sunnan dajum. @ 1300 Cursor MW. 15419 ‘Vo paim 
e pe cheping did. 1398 ‘Trevisa Barth, De PLR. vu. xX, 

« house, .of chepynges [1535 marchandize]. 1580 Barer 
Ale. C 403 A setting out to sale to him that will offer most: 
a pts 3.a cheaping. dicitatio. 
. Market, a market-place. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 16682 Samuel nom Agag..& ldde hine a pan 
cheping. @x225 Azcr. A. 88 Vrom mulne & from cheping, 
from smide .. me tidinge bringed. 3385 Wycwir Serm. Sel. 
Wks. I. 99 Stondinge ydel in ibe cheping to be hired. ¢ 1485 
E. E. Mise. (1856) 63 Att churche, at chepyny, or at nale. 
1563-87 Foxe. § AM, (1684) I. 460/1 They love. .the prin- 
cipa] Chaires in Churches, and greetings in cheeping. 

3. Merchandise, ware, goods. rare. 

er200 Trin. Coll, fom, 213 Gif hit chepinge be pe me 
shule meten oder weien. 

4. Comb., as cheaping-booth, -place, -lown. Also 
in proper names of English towns, as Chipping 
Barnet, Chipping Norton, Chipping Ongar, etc. 
(Cf. Alarket Drayton.) 

¢ 1200 OrsiNn 16095 Ne birrp 3uw nohht mi Faderr hits ‘Lill 
chepinngbobe turrnenn. —¢ 1330 Amis & Amit, 1700 Til 
thai com toachepeing toun. 138. Wryciir Sern. Sel. Wks. I. 
317 Sum men clepen it chepiugtoun. 1387 Trevisa [fieden 
(Rolls) IV. 211 Julius his ymage in be chepynge place. 

Cheapish (t{ipif), 2. Somewhat cheap. 

we Howeuts /heir Wedd, Journ. 26 Cheapish board- 

use: 


ing- Se 

Cheapitre, obs. forin of Carter, 

Cheaply (t{fpli), adv. [f. Cuvap a.+-Lv 2] 
1. Ata low price, at a cheap rate, at small cost. 
Ht. and fig. 

u55a Ilvtoer Cheapely, védrter. 1605 Suaks. Jack v. 
viii. 37 So great a day as this is cheapely hought. 1659 
Gent, Call. (1696) 81 One may almost as cheaply and easily 
rig out a ship. eet H. Watrore Vertue’s Anecd. 
Paint, (1786) I. Pref. 3 The antiquary..is more cheaply 
pleased than a common reader. 1868 Ruskin Pol. Econ. 
Art. ii. 87 We ought not to get books too cheaply. 1885 
Proctor Whést iv. 58 The fourth player's duty is usually 
but to win the trick if he can, and as eeanty as he can. 

2. In low esteem, lightly, slightingly. 

1822 Q. Rev. XXVIII. 44 Holding the Protestants thus 
cheaply. 1865 Pusry Efren. 95 A tendency to hold cheaply 
by Holy Scripture. 1885 Wench, Lam, 6 Apr. 6/1 St. 


CHEAT. 


Paul. .treating rather cheaply the pretensions of this church 
at Jerusaleni. 

heapness cme) (f. Cinap a. +-NeEss.] 
Quality of being cheap ; lowness of price or cost; 
also fg. (see CHEAP @.) 

3950 Noyal Procl, in Strype Eccl. Ment. i xxvii. (172111. 
222 In plentiful Sort and Cheapness of Price. 1568 Grarron 
Chron. V1. 234 For lacke of money .. victuall came to such 
reasonable cheapnesse and price. “1678 Waniry Wond. Lit. 
Wordd vi. xxvii. 6121/2 Allured with the cheapness of the 
Rent. 1712 Steere Spect. No. 454 ? 6, | resolved to walk 
it, out of Cheapness. 1745 De Foe's Ang. Tradesm, (1841) 
Il. xxxviii. 108 Cheapness causes consumption, 1875 
Jevons Jfoney (1878) 133 The cheapness of the material. . 

+ Cheapth. és. ?nonee-wd. [fas prec. +-TH.] 
Cheapness 

1606 Warnur 1b, Hug. X\. xc, There hucking cheapth, 
here hearkening dearth. 

Chear-: see CHar-. 

Cheare, obs. form of Citair, CHEER. 

Chearette, chearie, obs. ff. Cuaret, Cuary. 

Chearful, -ly, obs. ff. CnrerruL, CUEERLY. 

Chearish, obs. form of Curnisi. 

Chearm, chearre, obs. ff. Charm, CHare. 

Chearupping, ///. a.: sce CHEERUPPING, 

Cheasce, obs. f, Cures ; obs. pa. t. Choose v. 

Cheasell, variant of Cuestr, gravel. 

Cheaste, var. of Cuest 56.2 Ods. strife. 

Cheast es: see Ciirss |, 

Cheasuble, obs. form of CuasuBLy. 

Cheat fr), s.! Forms: 4-6 chet, 4-7 chete, 
6-7 cheate, 7 cheit, chate, 6- cheat. [In sense 
1, ME. chet(e, aphetic f. ached, var. of eschet, Tis- 
cukAt. Sense 3 is of doubtful origin ; senses 4~y 
appear to have been formed immed. from the vb.] 

+1. An Escuear; property which falls to the 
lord of the fee by way of forfeit. fine, or lapse. Ods. 

1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Wathias 193 Pylat gef ‘Wy berea 
Yo Jndas, & hyre gud also, As chet.” 1377 Lancn. P. 27. 
.1v. 175 Porw jonre lawe .. Llese many chetes (C-feré, 
menye cacheytes|. c14g0 Prop. Parv. 73 Chete for the 
lorde, caducnat, coufiscariiau, fisca. 1628 Cone On Litt. 
ryoa, It is called Maichett, as it were a chete or fine for 
mariage. 1649 Sitpex Las Aug t. li. (1739) 101 It is 
nonsense for a Conqueror to entitle himself by a cheat, 
where he had an elder ‘Title by Conquest, 

+2. Any product of conquest or robbery ; booty, 
spoil. Oés. (With quot. 1592 ef. 3.) 

1566 Apiincton lfpudeins 41 Having lost three of our 
souldiours we are come home with these present clieates. 
1592 Greene det Conny-catch. mt, 33 A Cunning villaine 
--had long time haunted this Cittizens house, and gotten 
many a cheat which he carried awaye safely. 1600 Hottaxp 
“Livy xx. xx. 444 ‘The taking off these vessel» was not the 
best and goodliest cheate of their victorie. 1610 — Ceaden's 
Brit. w. +44 Vhey suppose, that a cheat or booty is sent 
unto them from God as his gift. . 

$3. Thieves’ Cant. Aceording to Randall 
llolme, orig. A stolen thing (cf. qnot.1g92 in 2); but 
as carly as Harman’s date (1367, used in general 
sense ‘thing, article’, usually preceded by some 
descriptive word. Zhe cheal (=nubbing-cheal, 
lopping-cheal, treyning-cheaé): the gallows. (Cf. 
the Shakspere passage, 1611.) Oés. 

1567 Harman Caxeat Gij (Peddelars Frenche) A sweding 
chete, a nose, a pratlyuge chete, a tounge..a belly chete, an 
apern, agrunting chet, a pyg .. hanging chattes, Ihe gal- 
lowes. 1610 Row tanps Jfartin WWark-all F, Cheates, 
which word is vsed generally for things, as Tip me that 
Cheate, Giue me that thing... and so freyning cheate is as 
much to say, hanging things, or the Gallous. 1611 Situs. 
Wind. Vwi. 28With Dyeand drab, I purchas’d this Capari- 
son, and my Reuennew is the silly Cheate. Gallowes, and 
Knocke, are too powerfull on the Highway. 1622 FLetcner 
Beggar's Bush wm. iit, To maund on the pad, and strike all 
the cheats [explained below To beg on the way, to rob all 
thou meets]. /ééd. v.i, #. Surprising a boores ken, for grunt- 
ing cheates?. /. Or cackling cheates? 1688 R. Hotme 
alrnoury U. iii. § 68 Cheat, a stollen thing; but the word 
cheat joined to others hath then a variable signification. 
1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Crashing-cheats, teeth 3 50 
1725 New Cant. Diet. 4743 Fiewpine Jon. Wild ww. ii(D.) 
See what your laziness is come to; to the cheat, for thither 
will you go now, that’s infallible. 1826 Scort Woodstock 
xxxvi, A make to a million, but we trine to the nubbing 
cheat. .to-morrow. . r 

+4. The action of cheating or defrauding ; decep- 
tion, fraud. Obs. 

164% Minton Animady, (1851) 186 A false Prophet taken 
in the .. most dangerous cheat, the cheat of soules. 3680 
Butter Rem. (1759) L. 65 For what does vast Wealth bring, 
but cheat. 16g0 Locke Hin, Und. iu. x. § 5 “Tis plain 
Cheat and Ahuse, when I make them [words] stand some- 
times for one thing, and sometimes for another. 1696 Stax. 
nore Chr. Pattern (1711) 179 The boasted pleasures of 
sensual. .men are only..vanity and cheat. oy 

b. A fraud, deception, trick, imposition. Zo 
put a cheat on: to deceive, impose upon (arch.). 

1648 Exkon Bas. 28 Which have no cloak or cheat of Reli- 
gion to impose upon themselves or others. 16s0 Futter 
Pisgah 1. vii. 18 The Gibeonites (who put a new cheat on the 
Israelites’. 1690 Sc. Pasgutls (1868) 293 Those who tive by 
cheats and quirks, 41703 MauxpRELL Fourn. Ferus. (1732) 
44 Which Cheat we saw them actually impose upon some 
other Travellers. 1762 Hume Hést. Eng. (1806) I. Ixvii. 81 He 
.-had been noted for sevcral cheats and even thefts. 1823 
Lams £/fa 1. x. (1865) 300 Fora man to put the cheat upon 
himself. 1850 Mus. Jameson Leg. Afon. Ord, (1863) 211 
He insisted that the institution of the priesthood was a 
cheat. 
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5. Applied to a person. 
| In the following early instance, the sense is un- 
certain: it may be=CuzATER 4, persons used as 


decoy. 

@15s9 Dotan in Mirr. Mag. (1563) Nja, (LA. Hastings 
says) Sbore’s wife was my nyce cbeate, The wholye whore, 
and eke the wyly peate. , 

b. One who cheats; a swindler. 

3664 Butter Hd. u. i. 307 Cheats to play with those 
still aim, Who do not understand the game. 1671 Heap & 
Kirkman (¢tle) The English Rogue Described ..a com- 
plete History of the most Eminent Cheats of both sexes. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess., Compensation Wks.( Bohn) I. 49 The 
cheat, the defaulter, the gambler. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1883) 403 Corinth..was a city of extortioners and cheats. 

ce. A deceiver, an impostor. 

1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 L. 86 Own 
yourself and the rest of your sisterhood to be cheats. 1712 
Sreeve Sfeet. No. 546 P 1,1 should think myself a cheat in 
ny way, if I should translate any thing from another tongue, 
and not acknowledge it. 1855 Tennyson S/aud 1. viv, If 
she were not a cheat, If Maud were all that she seem'd. 

+d. atirib. (Obs. rare.) 

1683 Stanvunurst nueid Ded. (Arb.) 3 As for., Horace, 
Iuuenal, Persius, and thee rablement of such cheate Poétes. 

+ 6. Dice or ? false dice. Ods. 

1532 Use of Dice Play Biv, Callinge them sclues Chetors, 
and the dice Chetes [ printed Cheters], borowing the tenne 
from among our lawers, with whom all such casuals as fall 
vnto the Lord at the holding of his lets, as waifs, strates & 
such like bee called Chetes.  /éfd, C iij, [aue in a rediness 
to be foisted in when time shalbe, your fine Chetes of all 
sorts. /éid, C vj, 1 shall lend you a payre of the same sise 
that his chetes be. c1sgo Greene A/chil Mumchance 12 
Haue in readines to be foysted in when time shall require 
your fine Cheates, and be sure you haue Bard sincke 

ewces and Flat sincke Dewces. 

+ 7. (See quots.) Obs. 

2688 R. House sf rmonry mt. 96/1 A..kind of Waistcoals 
are called Chates, because they are to be seen rich and 
gaudy before, when all the back part is no such thing. 
@éid. 1. 258/1 Such Gallants wear not Cheats or half Sleeves, 
hut..their Wastcoats are the same clear throughout. 1690 
B.E Dict. Cant. Crew, Cheaits,..aloo Wristbands or sham 
Sleeves worn for true, or whole ones. 

8. A game at ecards, the point of which is to 
cheat without detection, and to detect cheating in 
others, failure in either attempt involving a forfeit. 

9. A name given locally to certain grasses ‘ from 
resemblance to the grain among which they grow’. 

Britten & Holland name Darnel (Lolium: femulentum), 
Corn Brome (fromus secaltnus), and ‘ Wild Oats", 

4+ Cheat, 5/2 Obs. Forms: 5 chiete, 5-6 
chet, chete, 6 chett, 6 7 cheate, cheat, 8-9 
Hist. cheat, chete’. [Derivation uncertain. Not 
in actual use since 17th c.] 

Wheaten bread of the second quality, made of 
flour more coarscly sifted than that used for Man- 
curt, the finest quality. Comb. cheat-bread, -loaf. 

cr4go BA. Curtasye wi. 452 Manchet and chet bred he 
shalle take. 1461-83 //ouseh. Ord. 69 To make continually 
of every husshell halfe chiete halfe rounde..xxvij loves. 
1526 /éid, 163 One chet loafe, one manchet, one gallon of 
ss 1570 ‘T. Witson tr. Demosthenes’ Olynté. Ep. Ded., 
Lyke to them that eating fine Manchet, are angry with 
others that feede on Cheate bréade.  1§77 B. Goocr //eres- 
bach's Ilusb. vu. (1586) 26 b, The second called Siligo they 
used in their fynest Cheate. 1877 Harrison England 
U. vi. (1877) 1. 154 The second [kind of bread] is the cheat or 
wheaton ead’ so named bicause the coloure therof re- 
sembleth the graie or yellowish wheat. 1616 CHarman 
Batrachom., 3 Vheir purest cheat, Thrice boulted, kneaded, 
and subdued in past. 1655 Mouret & Benn, //ealth's Jut- 
prov. (1746) 379 ur finest Manchet is made without Leaven, 
which maketh Cheat-Iread to be the lighter. .and also the 
more wholesome. [1780 Arnot //ist, Edin, ti. (1816) 45) 41 
kinds of wheaten bread,—the finest called Manchet the 
second cheat or trencher bread. 1861 Our Eng. /lome 79.) 

Cheat (t/t), v. Also 5 chetyn, 7 oheato. 
[ME. chete, aphetic f. achete (Acieat), phonctic 
variant of eschete, Escnieat.] 

+1. ¢rans. To escheat, confiscate. Obs. 

¢1440 Promp, Parv. 73 Chetyn, confiscor, fisco. 

2. To defraud ; to deprive of by deceit. 

1890 Suaks. Com. Err.iv. ii. 79. 194 — Nick. 111, 1.4. 19 
Cheated of Feature by dieeril Mting Nature. 1616 Buuo- 
KAR, Cheate, to cousin, to deceiue. 1679 Pripzaux Lett. 
(1875) 68, I am unwilling a rogue should cheat me of 5/. 
1821 Joanna Bae JMetr. Leg, Lady G. &. ix, 6 The 
Scaffold of its prey to cheat. 1868 Frovpe //ist. Eng, IV. 
xviii. 71 If they were to be cheated of their right. 1875 
Jowerr Plato (ed, 2) III, 328 You are lazy and mean to 
cheat us out of a whole chapter, 

3. To deceive, impose upon, trick. 

1634 Mitton Comus 155 To cheat the eye with blear illu- 
sion, a 1680 Butter em. (1759) II. 52 An Fanatics cheat 
themselves with Words, mistaking them for Things. 1737 
De For Syst, Afagic 1. itt. (1840)78 They would not by any 
means cheat and im upon them. 1883 SHorTHOUSE 
YF, Inglesant 11. 386 Let us cheat ourselves, if it be a cheat, 
with this fancy. 


4. intr. To deal fraudulently, practise deccit. - 

1647 CowLey Mistr., Discov. iv, He would cheat for his 
relief, 1732 Berketey Alciphr. ii. § zo Cleon..could cheat 
atcards, Afod. Accused of cheating in an examination. 

5. trans. To beguile (weariness, tedium, etc.). 

1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 406 P 6 No Lay unsung to cheat 
the tedious Way. 1813 Scott Aokedy 1. iv, The tuneless 
thyme With which the wardcr cheats the time, 1873 Brack 
Pr. Thule xi. 172 Devices by which the ladies.. were wont 
to cheat fatigue. 
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+ 6. To obtain by cheating. Oés. 

1727 Swiet Art Polit. Lying Wks. 19755 111.1. 119 Making 
restitution of thousands he has cheated. 1737 Pore Hor. 
Efist. 1. vi. 93 Something which for your honour they may 


| cheat, 


Cheatable (t{7tab'l), ¢. [f.Cuear uv. +-ABLE.] 
‘That may be cheated, liable to be cheated. Hence 
Chea‘tableness. rare. 

1647 Power of Keys iii. 29 These incautious, cheatable 
men, 1853 G. J. Cavtry Las 4 Yorjas I. ae Cheatable ex- 
cursionists. 1 Hammonn Serm, Whs. 1V. 554 An easy 
cheatableness of heart. 

Cheated (tfrtéd), pp/. a. [f. Cnzar v. + -ED!.] 
Defrauded ; deceived, tricked. 

170g STEELE Tatler No, 14 » 4 All the cheated People 
oppose the Man that would open their Eyes. 1822 S. 
Rocers Columbus 1x. 42 Circles of .. light Charm .. the 
cheated sight. 1879 Miss Brappox Vixen III. 247 Vixen 
laughed merrily at the image of that cheated lady. 

Cheatee (t{it?*). collog. [f Curat v. + -PE.] 
One who is cheated. 

1614 Tomxis A dbumazar in Dodsley (1780) V1. 133 In this 
city No dwellers are but cheaters and cheatces, 1831 Car- 
tye Misc. (1857) I]. 307 Reineke was not only the cheater 
.. but the cheatee. 1872 M. Cotutns Pr. Clarice I. v. 74 
‘he cheater and the cheatee (to parody law-jargon) are 
equally enjoying themselves. 

Cheater (titer). O6s. or arch. Forms: 4 
cheitur, 5 chetowre, 6 chetor, 6-7 cheatour, 
7 choator, 6- cheater. [ME. chetour, aphetic f. 
achetour, eschetour, ESCNEATOR.] 

+1. The officer appointed to look after the king’s 
escheats; an escheator. (The 17th ec. quots. show 
its passage into the later sense.) Ods. 

1330 Pol. Songs (1839) 338 At justices, at shirreves, 
cheiturs, and chaunceler. ¢ 1440 romp. eee) Chbetowre, 
confiscator, cadnucarius. 1651 Jer. Tavior Holy Living, 
Restit. § 13 Cheaters of men’s inheritances, unjust judges, 
etc. 1686 Gurnant Chr. in Arm, 11. 201 As a Cheater may 
pick the purses of innocent people, hy showing them some- 
thing like the Kings broad seal, which was his own forgery. 

+b. fig. Obs. 

1588 Suaxs. 7#t. A. v. i, 111, I play'd the Cheater for thy 
Fathers hand. 1598 — Merry WW. . iii. 77, I will be 
Cheaters to them both, and they shall bee Exchequers to mee. 
1600 — Sezn. cli, Then gentle cheater urge not my amisse, 
Least guilty of my faults thy sweet selfe prove. 

+2. A dishonest gamester, a sharper. Oés. 

1532 Dice-F'lay Biitij, They call theyr worthy arte by a 
newe found name, callinge themselues Chetors. 1591 Frorto 
Sec. Fruites xii, 16g Milk-maides to daunce, and cheaters to 
the dice. 1637 Wotton Let. Prof. Reg. Div. Cambr., That 
Pack of Reverend Cheaters, among whom Religion was 
shuffled like a pack of Cards, and the Dice were set upon us. 

3. One who cheats or deals fraudulently, a 
deceiver; a swindler. (A systematic or habitual 
cheater is now ealled a CHEAT.) 

1607 Dexker A’nts. Confur. (1842) 52 Vnthrifts cheaters 


and the rest of their faction..were borne downe. 1614 [see 
Cueater]. 1663 Cow ey Verses & Ess. (1669181 It is the 
nature of Ambition to make men Lyars and Cheaters, 1684 


Bexvan Pilger. u. 134 Hard Texts are Nuts (I will not call 
them Cheaters 1825 Scott Guy A/. iti, It is the resource 
of cheaters, knaves, and cozeners, 1820 Keats Otho Gt. 
v. v, I was the fool, she was the cheater! 1831-72 [see 
Cucatheh 1882 Jerrerres Wood Magic 1. vit. 201 What 
a cheater he is. 

+4 Tame cheater: ?a decoy duck or other tame 
animal used as a decoy. Shaks. plays on other 
senses, and Scott uses it with allusion to Shak- 
spere’s application of it to Vistol. 

1597 Suaks. 2 len. JV, u. iv. 105 Uce’s no Swaggerer 
(Hostesse) : a tame Cheuter, hee ; you may stroake him as 
gently, as a Puppie Greyhound. 1645 Fuetcner Fair Maid 
Jan w. ii, You. .will be drawn into the net by this decoy: 
duck, this tame cheater. 184 Scott Kedyanntlet let. ini, 
Sinking from ruffling bullies into tame clreaters, 

Cheater, obs. form of CHATTER. 

Cheatery (t/ftori), Also 6 chotory, 8-9 Se. 
cheatry, cheatric. [f. Cneat v, or CHEATER: 
sce -ERY.] The practice of cheating ; swindling, 
trickery. 

1532 Dice-J'lay D vij, Now I vnderstand by what chetory 
it was woon. 1678-1722 Fountainnace Dee, Sessions 1. 359 
(Jam.) Their cheatry;, falshood, and unfaithfulness to thetr 
trust. 1823 Gatt £ntaif xci, Ye Goliath of cheatrie ! 
1826 Disraeii Vre, Grey v, iit, 176 If thou only cheat five 
times a-day, and give a tenth of thy cheatery to the poor. 
1867 Stubns Gesta Kegis ltcn, #1, 11. Pref., Much room for 
exaction, cheatery, and litigation. 2 
_ attrib, 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxv, Warrants and poind- 
ings and apprizings, and n’ that cheatry craft. 1837 R. 
Nicont. /"2ems (1843) 150 Maids are witches—we the fools 
‘They cast their cheatrie glamour on. 

Cheating (t{f tin), 74/52. [f Cuearz, +-1nG1.] 
The action of the verb Curat. ‘ta. Confiscation 
of an escheat (o¢s.). b. Fraud, deceit, swindling.” 

¢1440 Pronp, Parv. 73 Chetynge, confiscacto. 1532 
Dice-Play By, The first..ground of Chetinge is..a studdy 
to seme to be, and not to be in deede. a 1734 Nortu Sir 
D. North 134 Falsities, such as cheating by Weights or 
Measures. 1845 Porson Law in Eucycl, Setrop. 816/1 
Cheating is the obtaining from any one, under false pre- 
tences, any chattels, noney or valuable security, with intent 
to cheat or defraud him of the same. 1860 Gro. Ettot 
Milt on FI. 1. iti, ‘ But, Bob,’ said Maggie, looking serious, 
‘that’s cheating’. 

be moebe oh pfl.a. [f. as prec. +-1nc*.] That 
cheats; frandulent, swindling, deceitful. 

1532 Dice-Play Diij, Such cheting craftes. 1681 GLAN- 


CHECK. 


vitt Sadducismus u, Introd. § 19 A_ vicious cheating 
knave. 1722 Ansutunot John Bull a. vi, That Old Lewis 
Baboon, itt the cheatingest, contentious Rogue, upon the 
Face of the Earth. 187§ Jowett /’/ato (ed. 2) V. 158 The 
cheating tradesman. .shall be deprived of his goods. 

Cheaunce, obs. form of CHaNcE. 

Cheavin, obs. fonn of Cnrviy, chub. 

Cheaw, obs. variant of Cuaw, jaw. 

Cheb: see CHEBULE. 

Cheba‘cco. [app. a. Pg. xabeco (pronounced 
fabeko), OSp. xabegue, and so the same word as 


| Cursec, Xepec. (Knight, Pract, Dict. Mech. gives 


it under the form chebec.) 
(By Worcester and Webster conjectured to be named 
from Chebacco, old name of Essex in Massachusetts.)} 
Chebacco-boat, A kind of vessel employed in the 
Newfoundland fisheries ; called also piwkstern. 
1837 Hawruorne Twice-told 7. (1851) 11. vi 92 Insumer- 
able voyages aboard men-of-war and merchant-men, fishing 
sckooners and chebacco boats. 


Chebec, -ck (fibe’k). Also written shebeck, 
and now usually Xepec. [a. F. chebec, in OF. 
chabec, Sp. jabeque, OSp. xabeque, -vegue, Pg. 
xabeco, -veco, Ol’g. euxabegue, It. sctabecco, sam- 
becco, stambecco, mod.Arabh. WL shabbah, 


shobhak, Turkish ae sunbchi (Meninski, 


1680). Ulterior origin uncertain. (Jal shows that 
the vessel was originally a fishing-boat.)] 

A small three-masted vessel, used in the Medi- 
terranean, a XEBEC; it resembles the felucca, but 
is rigged with square besides lateen-sails. 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. ll. 262 It consists .. of 
twenty-six men of war, thirteen frigates, two packet-boats, 
cight chebecks. 1773 Brypone Sicily, Three of their [Turks'] 
chebecks ran into a small harbour .. and carried off six 
merchant-shi 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 158 Twelve che- 
Lecks, each of two 24-pounders. 1858 Sinmonps Dict. Comm. 
Chebec, a kind of naval craft. 

Cheboll, cheboule: sce CHIBOL. 

| Chebule (kébl). Also 7 cheboule, cheb. 
[a. F. chébrile, It. chebull (Pegolotti has c. 1303 che- 
bult mtrabolaut) pronounced kebili ; according to 


| Thevenot, ¢ 1665, ad. Urdi AG@duili (‘les Orientaux 


les appellent Caéuly’) of Cabul, it being imported 
thence into India, (Yule.) Florio 1598 has chebuli, 
Cotgr. 1611 “aaa 

The dried hoe ike astringent fruit of Zer- 
minalia Chebula, a tree of Central Asla, ete., 
imported commercially under the name of myro- 
balan. Also attr7é. 

[sss Even Decades W, Ind. ww. (Arb.) 151 Miroba- 
lanes ..which the pbisitians caule Hié/icos and Chebutos.| 
1599 Cnapman l/unm, Day's Mirth Wks, 1873 1. 60 If there 
be any cheboules in your napkins. 1683 Sacmon Doren Med. 
ul, §30 Take bark of the yellow Myrobalans and of Chebs. 
1860 Mayne £xp. Lex. 742/2 Vhe chebule myrobalan. 


Ilence Chebwlic-a., of the nature of a chebule. 

“le Cuampers Cyel. ». v. Myrobalan, The third, che- 
bulic myrobalans, the size of a date, of a yellowish brown, 

inted at the end. 1866 Treas. Bot, 1132/1 The principal 

inds of Myrobalan are the Chebulic. .and the Beheric. 

Chechin, obs. form of CHEQUEEN. 

Checiple, obs. form of CuasuBLE. 

Check (tfek), iat. & sé. Forms: 46 chek, 
(4 oheko, choekke, 4-5 chckke, 5 chicke, 
chak), 6-9 checque, 7-9 cheque, (7 cheeque), 
4~ check. [M#. chek, chak, aphetic f. *escheh, 
-chak, a. OF. eschec, veh, -eg, eschac, in ONF. eskec, 
escac, Pr. escac, It. scacco ‘ check’ in chess, med. 
L.. scaccus, scdchus, ef. also the parallel forms Sp. 
juque, OSV. xague ‘check’, Pg. wague ‘check’ 
and ‘shah’ (of Persia). Adapted form (imined. 
from Arabic) of Pers. st shah ‘king’, also the 
‘King’ in chess; in this specific sense the Pers. 
word was taken into Ambic, wherc arose the phrase 
tole sh shih matta, ‘the King is dead’, 
i.e. can make no firther move: see CMECKMATE, 
Weg has been taken back into T’ersian in the 
orm shih mat gardad=the shih becomes mat.) 
Ina MS. written in Sevilla in 1283, sia@h is made 
in OSp. aque (x==5h), and shah mat(a appears 
as aque mate, But the adoption of the words 
in Komanic took place some centuries earlier, the 
common Romanic form taken by shah being scae-, 
seacc-,as in the med.L., It, Pr., and Fr. forms given 
above. Thenee also the MIIG. schach, Ger. schach, 
Du. shaaé, Icel. shih, Da. skak, Sw. schack ‘cheek’ 
and ‘chess’ (in the latter sense also schach-spiel, 
skaakspel, ete. check-play). The gencral meaning 
in Romanic is ‘ check ’; for the name of the game 
the plural is used in med.L, seacet, It. scaccht, Pr. 
escacos, F. échecs: see CHESS. 

From its use in chess the word has been widely transferred 
in French and English. In the sense-extension the sb. and 
vb. have acted and reacted on each other, sothat itis difficult 
totrace and exhibit the order in which special senses 
arose.] 

A. fut. A call at chess by which notice is given 
to the opponent that a move has been made which 


CHECK. 


exposes his Kiug; one says also Check lo your 
King ! and even Check to your Queen! Also fig. 

+ Check-rook: the call of check when at the sane 
time one of the rooks is threatened with capture. 

€1314 Guy Warw. (A.) p. 426 (Zup.) Ate ches pai sett hem 
to playn.. Purch a chek Fabour seyd, for sob, Sadok in 
hert wex wrop. _¢1369 Cuaucer BA. Duchesse 669, There- 
with Fortune said Checke here, And mate in the mid point 
of the checkcre. 1474 Caxton Chesse iv. ii, The kyng .. 
ought to take hede that he stonde not so that a knyght or 
another sayth chek rook: than the kyug loseth the rook. 
1656 Beate Chesse-fi.8 No piece can take him (the king], but 
must only salute him with the word check. 1991 W. TayLox 
tr. Lie fe Pid ti. (Tauchn. 1868) 41 (Saladin & Sitiah 
playing chess) Sittah. | move—So—Now then—Check ! and 
Check again! 1870 Harpy & Ware J/ad. /foyle (Warne) 45 
When aplayer gives check, and fails to give notice by crying 
“Check !’ his adversary need not, unless he think proper, 
place his king out of check, or cover. 1888 Mrs. H. Warp 
R, Elsmere xxxix, ‘Check, certainly’, said Flaxman to 
himself ruefully. .‘ not mate, I hope, if one can but find out 
how not to be a fool in future’, 

B. sb. 

l. Chess. The act of threatening the King; the 
position of the King when he is exposed to the 
attack of one of the opponent’s men ; if there is no 
escape from check, il is checkmale and the game is 


over. : 

1426 AuDELAY Poets (1844) 23 After chee for the roke ware 
sore the mate. 1980 Ilottysanv Treas. Fr. Tong, Donner 
on eschee, to giue a check. 1592 GREENE Groafsiv. Wit 
(1617) 22 Chesse..is a game, sayde she, that the first danger 
is but a checke, the worst, the giuing of a mate. 1614 SAUL 
Chess play Vo Rdr., None of the Kings can take a man that 
standeth on a guard, “T'were checke at once if he doe so. 
1656 Brae eee 5, The Knight's .. check, because it 
cannot be covered, the King must either remove out of check, 
or canse him to be taken .. [else] it is Check mate. 1848 
Staunton Chess Pl. [Tandbk. 20 When the Piece moved 
does not itself give check, but unmasks another which does, 
it is called a discovered check. 1870 Harpy & Warr Afod. 
Hfoyle (Warne) 42 When your King is attacked by any piece 
he is said to be in check. .you must then put your King out 
of check by. .interposing one of your own men between the 
checking piece and your King, thus ‘covering’ check, as it 
is termed. A 

+2. In carly use, fg. and érausf, in various 
shades of meaning, referring in some way to the 
‘check’ in chess. Ods. 

a. An attack. 

c1325 £.F. Addit. P. B.x238 He watz mayster of his men 
& my3ty him seluen, Pe chef of his cheualrye his chekkes to 
make, ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1820 Pey 
handled bobe sore per nekkes, Chynnes, chekes, gef harde 
chekkes. 1387 Trevisa Hfigder (Rolls) 11]. 231 In sodeyn 
reses and eheties [éncursionibus], a 1400 Morte Arth. 
os ffor-thi the kynge chargez hym .. Cheftayne of the 
cheekke, with chevalrous knyghttez. @ 1§00 Colkedbie Sow 
1, 233 (Jam.) And Fergy Flitsy yeid befoir, Chiftane of that 
chef chak. : ‘ 

b. Zo win or achieve a check: to succeed in 
inflicting a reverse or defeat on the foe; to win an 


advantage in a contcst. 

61340 Gaw, & Gr. Kut, 1107, & quat chek so 3e acheue, 
chaunge me per-forne. ?%a1400 Morte Arth. 1539 We hafe 
eschewede this chekke, thurghe chance of oure Lorde. 
¢ 1400 Rowland & O. \xxi, A noble cheke here wonn hafe 

ee, a@1g00-go Al.vander 3098 Was no3t Sexes him-selfe 
te souereynest in erth, And cheued him of cheualry chekis 
out of nombre, i 

ec. An aet that gives trouble, or is harmful ; an 


evil turn or trick. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 258 Pou has broken it alle, 
& don him many ille chek. 1393 Vanco. P. Pe. C. 1, 107 
(Ld. Ichester’s Ns.) Pair sire. .chastised not his children of 
her euel chekkes. c1g00 Beryn o14 When Beryn passid was 
vii yeer, & grewe in more age He wrou3t ful many an evill 
chek. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 4042 It was Amalckes That 
hath doon him so foule chekkes, 

d. Contention; quarrel ; strife. 

1330 R. Bauxne Chron. (2810) 100 In alle pis ilk chek of 
Roberd & Henry, Bituex pam wex contek, 

+38. A taunting call ; a bitter reproach. Obs. 

1515 Barctay Fg/oges u.(1570) Biv/t Jacke with the bushe 
shall taunt thee witha chek. 1g26 SkELTon Magny/. 300 
Let se, this checke if ye voide canne. 1549 CoveRDALE 
Erasm. Par. Rom, xii. 17 Yf any man perhappes offende 
you, gyne not checke for checke, ne one wrong for an other. 
1863 Homilies u. Coming Holy Ghost 1. (1859) 458 Counted 
woorthy to suffer rebukes, and checkes for ‘ke Name.. of 
Christ Jesus. 1635 R. N. tr. Camden's Hist. Elis. Vutrod., 
She loaded her with checks and taunts, 

+4, A reproof, reprimand, rebukc. 
dtal, 

1540 Evyor /mage Gow, (1356) 4 The terrible checke that 
the good maister in the gospell gave to his idell servaunt. 
1600 Haxiuvr Voy. (1810) II. 551 The Captaine.. had a 

reat checke of the gouernour because he had not gone 
forwards. 1660 Pepys Diary 26 Sept., I was very angry, 
and. .did give him a very great check for it, and so to bed. 
1679-80 C. Hatton Corr. (1878) 220 His Majesty gave him 
a severe checke. 1951 SMowtetr Per. Pic. xxi, He became 
acquainted with the proctor betimes. But all the checks 
he received were insufficient to moderate his career. 

+b. (without 2/7.) Reproof, censure, rebuke. Ods. 

1581 Lamparve Zéren. un. ii. (1588) 113 Yet peradventure 
they shall not excuse our Justice of the Peace from checke 
and blame, 1623 Meape in Ellis Orig. Let?. 1. 291 II]. 153 
The Lord Marquess..hath had in the Spanish Court some 
check of late for forgetting himself so farre, etc. a 1718 
Penn Life in Wés. (1726) 1. 48 We..do intreat that we may 
have some Letter of Check to such Persons. 

5. A sudden arrest given to the career or onward 


Obs. exc. 
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course of anything by some obstruction or opposi- 
tion; a rebuff, repulse, reverse. 

Quot. 1330 is doubtful: cf. 2c. 

[e 1330 i Bruns Chron. (1810) 151 Pe folk. per 3ates 
ageyn him sperd, & wild not lat him in ,. & for pei did pat 
chck, an oth he suore to gram.) 159185 Sco¢. Field 470'Then 
betide a chicke, that Cheshire men felden. 1625 Bacon ss. 
Empire (Arb.) 297 ‘Vhey must haue some Checke or Arrest 
in their Fortunes. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. [1tst. (1776) L. 265 
A hasket was sunk..to a certain depth of water, which gave 
a check to the boat’s motion. 1845 M¢Cuttocn 7a-ration 
it. vi. (1852) 303 The check which it wonld give to industry. 
1855 Macautay /Tist. Exg. 1V. 241 The first great check 
that had ever been given to the arms of Lewis. 

b. spec. A slight military reverse or repulse. 

1793 Carr, Bentinex in Ld. duckland’s Corr, (1862) IL. 
29 Under the supposition that we first take Condé, then carry 
Famars, and meet with no kind of check. 1799 in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelsou (1845) 1V. 94 We have reports of our check in 
rele September rt, and of our complete victory on 
the 24th. 

e. A sudden stopping of the breath ; a eonson- 
ant produced by this means, a stopped consonant, 
‘stop’, or ‘mute’, as 4, 4 p, 2, d, O. 

1669 ltouprR Alem. Speck (J.) The letters have the 
natural production by several checks or stops, or, as they 
are usually called, articulations of the breath or voice. 

da. fhuling: A stop in the progress of the 
hounds through failure of the scent. 

1781 P. Beckrorp Hunting (1802) 213 When hounds are 
put to acheck on a high road, by the fox being headed 
back, etc. 1875 Wiyre-MeLvitte Naterfelto xxiii, Vhe 
stag..sped..six miles on end withont halt or hindrance, and 
the hounds ran him without a check. 

6. Hawking. A false stoop, when a hawk for- 
sakes her proper game, and pursues some bascr 


gamc that erosses her flight. Ods. or £/¢s¢. 

€1430 LypG. Bochas 1. viti, Hauke», best preued, sumtinte 
a check can make, Yet for a faute the foule is not forsake. 
@ 1626 Fretcner Won, Prise 1, ii, The free haggard will 
make an hundred checks ‘Io shew her freedom. a 1641 
Svexiine (J.) A young woman is a hawk upon her wings 5 
and if she be handsome, she is the more subject to go out 
on check. 

b. Base gaine, such as rooks, crows, doves, ctc., 
which induce a hawk to ‘ check ’. 

1s7g Turserv. Falconrie 110 If your hawke go ont to 
anye checke and kill a doove or a crow or anye other checke 
and feede upon it. 6x5 Latuam Falconry (1633) 27 Take a 
fit houre at euening when all check be past. 1621 MAxk- 
nam Art of Fowling (1655) 164. 

ce. 70 fly at check: to pursue such game. Also 
transf. 70 run ai check: said of dogs. 

1666 Dryvpven elit. Mira, ixxxvi. When..Some falcon 
.. the quarry miss’d, Straight flies at check, and clips it 
down the wind? ¢ 1700 Gentleman fustr. (1732) 331 Like 
ill-bred Spaniels, they run at Check on a false Scent. 

7. A sharp stoppage of motion; an interruption 
in a course, a sudden stoppage or pause. 

1932 Dice-Play 1 And he agein at eche check in our 
walking caste earnest lokes vpon me. 1606 Sus. Vr. 4 
Cr. 1. iii. 94 Postes like the command'ment of a King, Sans 
checke, to good and bad. 1829 Souritey Piler.Comtpostetla 
nt, In they came from the yard without check, 

+b. Zo take check: to stop short (as if checked), 
‘pull up’; to take offence. Ods. 

1663 Avon-bimn. 51 Therefore our Consciences do take 
check at it, being afraid the Lord should upbraid us. 1690 
Drvpen Don Sebast. u.i, Say I should wed her, would not 
ny wise subjects Take check, and think it strange? perhaps 
revolt? ¢1700 Gentleman fustr. (1732) 465 Debauchees 
will take Check at the Fredom of these Papers. 1710 Parmur 
Proverbs Yo One man will be oblig'd to take cheque upon 
a disappointment, and retreat sooner than another. 

+8. A stoppage of wages or a fine for non- 
fulfilment of duties or transgression of rules, in- 
flicted upon servants of the royal household, etc. ; 
the amount stopped. (Sce Cueck v.9.) Obs, 

1526 /fouseh. Ord. 230 The defaulkation and check of 
wages of all them which shall be absent. 1577-87 Hotin- 
snep Chron. HI. 892/2 Veomen of the gard, which before 
hauing twelue pence the daie with checke, were now allowed 
six pence the daie without checke. 1598 Old Cheque Bk. of 
Chapel Reyal (Cand. Soc. 1872) 67 All and every checke 
and checkes. . inflicted upon any Gentleman or other member 
of the Chappell by the Subdeane for breakinge of any of the 
Statutes and orders. .shalbe staied and taken by oure Clearke 
of the Checke.. out of the offenders boord wages. .and the 
same monye by checke or checkes soe staied and taken upp, 
the Clearke of oure Checke shall accounte for. 1663 /did. 
82 The check for absence on ordinary weeke dayes shall he 
twelve pence every service. 1708 J. CuamBerLavne Sé, Ge. 
Brit. u. ut. (1743)212 The whole band are toattend at the four 
principat Feasts of the year. -tinder penalty of the cheque. 

9. Restraint upon action or conduct by a super- 


vising or controlling power. 

1879 Gosson Ephem. 61b, When lone commaundes, we 
must receiue the check, He rules, and every god obayes his 
becke. 1601 //ouseh. Ord. 287 The Clerke of the Kitchen 
.hath..a checke over all the officers in the sanie. « 1642 
Sir W. Monson Naval Sracts 111.(1704) 326/1 He also keeps 
Checque, by calling all the Workmen twice a day to their 
Labour. 1665 Sir W. Coventry in Pepys (Corresp. Nov. 7.) 
For a neglect of keeping a good checque upon his Purser. 
ee Tucner £2. Mat, (1852) II. 320 It is better the child 
should stand in awe of the old man in the cupboard .. than 
be under no check at all, 1860 Mitt Aepr. Gov. (1865) 47/2 
Its own proper work, that of superintendence and check. 
1874 Morey Compromise (1886) 47 No reasonable man or 
woman ..would.. be capable of receiving effective check or 
guidance from beliefs that would have sunk. .to the level of 
doubtfiil guesses. 


b. Zu check: under restriction of freedom of 


CHECK. 


movement or action, under eontrol. 
al one’s check, out of check. 

e1sss Harrsrietp Divorce Leu. VTE (1878) 78 Seeing 
our case is out of that checke. And as our case is not 
checked by God's law, etc. 1579 Gosson phem. 47 ‘To 
confesse their owne weakenes which stand at his checke. 
1586 J. Hooker Giradd, (ist. [rel. in ffodfnshed \\. 61/1 
Bearing themsclues for goucrnors ont of checke, 1845 S. 
Austin tr. Rauke's Hist. Ref. 1.145 A powerful prince... 
who could hold the Turks in check, 1851 GALLENGA tr. 
Mariotti’s aly 305 His task was ..to keep Nugent in 
check. 1862 STANLEY Yew. Ch. (1877) 1. vii. 147 The com- 
mon law of the desert found itself feut in check by the 
statute law of Palestine. 

10. Any person or thing that cheeks, or acts as 
a stop or restraint. 

1647 CLarenvon //ist. Aed. 1. (112) 1.55 He [the Earl of 
Manchester} was unhappily too much used as a Check upon 
the Lord Coventry, 1661 Prerys Diary 27 Oct., He was a 
cheque to their engrossing the whole trade of the Navy- 
office, 1700 Deypen Pref. Hables (Globe) 500 A satirical 
poet is the check of the laymen on bad priests. 1765 BLack- 
$10NE Conan. 1. 317 These imposts, if too heavy, are a check 
and cramp upon trade. 1798 Marrnus fofprd. (1878) 1 OF 
the checks to population. 1885 Law 7iies 16 May 38/1 
The magistrate may be necessary as a check on the doctor. 

b. Alechanics, (See quots. 

1796 J. Boys -lgric. of Kent (1813) 52 A strong chain..so 
fixed, as by means of notches (or a pin called a check) to 
let the whole plough out a greater length from the axle. 
1839 R.S. Rowinson Newt. Steam Eng. 37 Yn the inside 
of the stuffing box a small projecting ring, called a check, 
is cast, on which rests a brass ring, ground exactly to the 
size of the pistor rod, which passes through it steam-tight. 

ce. Angling. In the reel of a fishing rod, a con- 
trivance for making, by the clicking of a wheel, 
the running out of the line. 

1867 I’. Francis Angling i. (1880) 18 “The best rects for 
bottom-fishing are the plain reels with a light check. 

d. Afeséc. A part of the action of a pianoforte 
fixed at the back part of the kcy, to catch the 
hammer and prevent its retouehing the strings. 

1879 in Grove Dict. Mus. VL. 341/1 Tn cottage pianofortes 
or pianinos that have clieck actions the check is placed be- 
fore the hammer, and a stud projecting from ithe butt of thie 
hammer comes in contact with the check. 

ll. Control by which accuraey, correctness, 
or agrecinent of facts and their representation, i> 
secured. 

1786 Burky Art, WV. /fastings Wks. 1842 H.142 That the 
said Warren Hastings, by uniting the supply and the check 
in the same hands, did .. disobey the company’s specifick 
orders. 1791 Smeaton Edysfone £.§ 101 The foreman on 
shore to take an account of every thing .. under the check 
of the engineer or his deputy when on shore. 

12. One employed to check or control ; a ehecker. 

1774 Barciay Dict. Check..a person who exantines any 
account. 31851 Maynew Lond. Lad. III. 353 (Hoppe) One 
gentleman told me he employed a “ladylike,” and, a» he 
believed, trusty woman as a ‘ check.” 

13. Amark made against an item in an aecount, 
list, &c., to show that it has been ‘checked’, i.e. 
eomparcd and found correct. 

14. A means to ensure accuracy, correctness, 
seenrity from fraud, cte.: as 

+a. The eounterfoil of a bank bill, draft, ete. 

1706-1782 [see CueQue 1) P 

b. A token, usually a memorandum of rceeipt, 
a ticket, or picce of metal duly stamped or num- 
hered, used for the purpose of identification, or as 
evidence of ownership or title: given, e.g. to the 
owner of luggage on a railway (as in U.S.), or to 
one who temporarily lcaves luggage, cloaks, port- 
able articles,at the cloak-room of a railway-station, 
place of entertainment, ete., to enable him to iden- 
tify and re-claim the same ; to a person temporarily 
leaving a theatrical performance, or going upon 
the platform of a railway, to allow him to pass 
the gate-kceper again without payment; to a pur- 
chaser in a co-operative or other store as his 
voucher for a share in a dividend, etc., etc. 

18x2 [see CHECK-TAKER], 1847 /ddust. Lond. News 4 Sept. 
146/1 They will deny the receipt of a check, and exact the 
fareagain. 1858 J. F. Reprtetp Law Rail, (1869) IT. 37 
Railways have made their checks evidence in regard to the 
delivery of baggage. 1878 Lapy Hekwerr tr. //Aéner's 
Ramble 1, iv. 32 As to your luggage, you need not trouble 
your head about it, as you have your ‘check’. 

15. A counter used in games at cards. OS. 
Hence (collog.) To hand in one’s checks: to die. 

1870 Brer Harte Oxtcasts Poker Flat (Hoppe) Beneath 
this tree lies the body of J. O. who .. handed in his checks 
on the 7th December, 1850. 1872 Mark Twain /unoc. at 
Home ii, (Hoppe) You see one of the boys has passed in his 
checks. : 

+16. Short for CHECK-ROLL, list of servants en- 
rolled. / check: cnrolled on a check-roll. Ods. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. xvi, Nine score in check 
attending in their court, Whom honour’d Knighthood knits 
in mutual bands. 1611 Sree /7ést, Gt. Brit, 1x, iti. (1614) 
13 Thon shalt be my Knight, and bee enrolled in my Checke, 
with a Fee-answerable to thy worth. 

+17. As sure as check: (cf. chequer-pay in 
CHEQUER). Obs. 

169 Ossorn QO. Eliz. (2673) 464 Let the Proverb As sure 
as Check bay] me from the least suspicion of hyperboly. 

18. Clerk of the Check: the title of officers in the 


So formerly 


CHECK. 


royal household, keeping the check-roll and 
having control of the yeomen of the guard and 
other servants, ‘ checking’ the observance of their 
duties, their payment, etc. 

1641 tcf 33 d/en. VIII, c xii, Retourned by the two 
clarkes Comptrotlers, the clarkes of the Checque, and clarkes 
marshalles. 21561 G.Cavenoisu Life of Wolsey in Wordsw. 
Eccl. Biog. 1. 348 Then had he a Clerke of the Checke, as 
well upon his Chaplaines, as of his Yeomen of his Chainber. 
c1s7o Tuynxe Pride & Lov. cxliv, To setten downe a bill 
of charge, There is no Auditor, ne Clerke of Check Can 
penne it bet then he. 1886 Whitaker's Almanack 83 Her 
Majesty’s Body-guard of Yeomen of the Guard .. Clerk of 
the Cheqne and Adjutant, Lieut. Col. Francis Baring .. 
Ion. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms .. Clerk of the Cheque 
and Adjutant, Major Phitip L. Tillbrook. 

+b. Formerly the title of officers of control ap- 
pointed in the royal ports and dockyards (also 


oceastonally to land forces). Ods. 

1637 Hevwoop A. Séip 47 Master Francis Shelton, Clerke 
of the Checke, whose industry and care, in looking to the 
Workmen imployed in this Architecture, hath beene a great 
furtherance to expedite the husinesse. 1667 Pervs Diary 
23 July, Comes sudden news... from the Clerk of the Cheque 
at Gravesend, that there were thirty sail of Dutch men-of- 
war coming up into the Hope. 1705 Xayad /’voci. in Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4166/1 The Muster-Books returned from the Clerks 
of the Checque of the said Ports. 1714 (bid. No. 5278/8 
Matthew Pennefather, Esq., to be Muster-Master-General, 
and Clerk of the Checque of all His Majesty’s Forces and 
Garrisons in Ireland. 1814 G. Rose Déarics (1860) I, 514 
‘The Clerk of the Cheque of the Royal Hospital [Greenwich]. 
1833 Manavat 2. Simple xii, To request my comntission 
to be forwarded to the clerk of the cheque at Alymonth, 

19. attrib. and Comb., as check-experimenl; check 
bttted, check-free adjs.; eheek-action (see 10 d 
above); tcheck-reel, a reel provided with a 
check to control the quantity of thread wound up; 
check- winch, a winch on the reel of a fishing-rod 
provided with a check cf. toc). Also CHECK- 
TAKER, etc. (For other comb. see after the vb.) 

1845 W. Grove Contrib, Sc. in Corr, Phys. Forces (1874) 283 
A ‘check experiment... 1845 Cartyte Cromivel/ (1871) 1. 50 
‘\ fiery stecd but hridled, *check-bitted by innumerable 
straps and considerations, 1598 J. Dickrnson Greene in 
Cone.41878)162 Check-free licentiousnesse. 178 P, Taxp- 
sav Interest Scot. Pref. 22 To introduce the Practice of 
*Check-reels every where. 1875 'Stonnuunce’ Brit. Sports 
Lv th 345 The reel should be a large-barrelled °c eck 
wrocl,. 

Check (tek), 5.2. Also 7 cheeque, cheque. 
[Goes with Cueck .%, cither as its verbal sb., or 
as short for checker, chequer.] 

1. /fer. and yen. A pattern of cross lines forming 
small squares, as in a chess-board. 

€1400 Souxtone Bab. 189 He hare a Chek of goulis clere, 
An Egte of goolde abrode displayed. 1599 Tuvsxe -tui- 
mad. (1875) 15 Cheuerons. .Checkes, and suche lyke stande 
upon geometricall proportiones. 1679 [Lot SMaffordsh. 
11686) 389 ‘The one half plain, the other wrought in cheque. 
1771 Fraxkutn utodiog, Wks. 1840 I. 73, 1 cut several or- 
naments and checks for the bills. 1841 Blackio. tag. VIEL. 
617 And Jenny... Displays a napkin of enormous check. 
oe Rock Text. Fabr.3. : 

2. A fabric woven or printed with such 2 pattert. 
Also attrib, as in check kersey; check handker- 
chief, aprou ; check palleru, trade, re. 

1614 W. Peyton I’ay. § 2 (1625) in Purchas élgrimes 
xv, Indicoes of two sorts, Checqnes the courser. 1748 
Smotuett Rod. Rand. xxxi, A coupte of old check shirts. 
1756 Mrs. Devany dl atodjog. (1861) UE. 457 1 should be glad 
of 30 yards of check. 1820 Lama Elia, Christ's Llosp., A 
large blue check handkerchief. 1885 AWanch, /.cam.5 June 
3/6 Looms for weaving checks and trouserings. 

Check, «4.3. Another spelling of CtiEQuE, 

Check, sé.4 Sc. =Citack 56.3, the Wheat-ear. 

Lg eel alee. Scotl, VUL. 547 The check, the linnet, 
and the sparrow. 

Check, 54.5 Var. of Critcx 2, sercen. (E. Ind.) 

Check (tfek., v.! Forms: 4-6 chek(o, § 
chekk-yn, (5. chak), 5-6 chek, 6-7 checke, 8 
cheque, checque, (Sc. 9 chack), 6- oheck. a 
chek-eu, aphetic f. ache&-, *escheh-, a, OF. eschegu- 
ier, eschecqu-er (in ONF, eskek-fer) to play chess, 
give check to; also in pa, pple escheguéd, Cotgr. 
eschegué, It. seaccato, med... scaccdtus chequered, 
I, the sb. eschec, eskek, scacco, Ctteck 1, ant 

1. Chess. To attack the opponent’s King by plac- 
ing a man so that he could, at his next move, 
take the King if the latter were an ordinary piece ; 
to give check to, place in check, Cf. Ciieck 56.11. 

1614 Save Chessplay To Rdr., But as thes [pawnes] march 
who so they finde doe in their colour stande, Such may they 
kill or checke aslope to the right or left hand. 1656 Brats: 
Chess: Play 3 So also doth he {the pawn] check, (that is give 
notice to) the adverse King that he can take him. 1835 


Macautay A/tsc. Poenss (1860) 390 We check and take, exult 
and fret. 1870 Harpy & Ware fod, Zoyfe (Warne) 42. 
a, 
. fe: 

21400 Cov. Myst. xxx. 306 What? spek I say, thou foulyng, 
evyl mot thou fare! Loke up, the sees mote the cheke! 
i Turserv. Trag. T. (1837) 149 And so perhaps she 
night both checke And give the foole a nate. 1589 /'apfe 
ww, atchet (1844) 9 Such dydoppers must be taken vp, els 
theile not slick to check the king. 1595 Suaks. John u. rh 


123. 1649 SELDEN Lavus Eng. 1. xvi. The Churchmen checked 


them often, but could never give them the mate. 


+2. Tocome into collision with, strike, hit. Os. 
1576 Gosson Sfec, // nm. iii, (Arb.) 76 The prime of youth, 
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whose greene vnmellowde yeares With hoysed head doth 
checke the loftie skies. 1608 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 1, ii. 
(1878) 20 And when he rid, his Hatt would check the 


; signes. 


+b. itr. To clash, come into hostile contact 
or collision. Const. wrvh. Obs. 

1535 Goodly Primcr Yo Rdr. (1834) 8 Neither is it mect to 
make them [saints] check with our Saviour Christ, much 
less then to make them checkmate. 1612 Bacon &ss, Love 
(Arb.) 446 For if it [Loue] checke once with businesse, 
it troubleth Mens fortunes, 1632 Stoz’s Chron. 742 There 
checked with him at the entring thwart the Towne, sixe 
Gallies: but they in short time retired vnder their fortresses. 

II. To stop sharply or suddenly. 

3. To arrest, stop, or retard the onward motion 
or course of (a person or thing). 

[¢ 1384 Cuaucer 74, Fame 2093 When they metten in that 
place, They wer a-cheked bothe two.] 1393 Lane. ?. 2. 
C. xxi, 287 Barre we pe 3ates. Cheke we and cheyne we 
and eche chyne stoppe. 1577 Hotansuep Chron. IIL. 156 
‘lhe ambitious mind of the man, that even from his youth 
was ever to checke at the highest. 1821 SHELLEY /ronveth. 
Unb. 1.126 As one who checks a fiend-drawn charioteer. 
1860 T'vsoat Glac. 1. § 7. §t Asperities.. which incessantly 
check its [an avalanche’s] descent. 1875 Bryce //oly Rom, 
Emp. ii. 6 Few fortresses checked the march of [the] armies. 

4. spec. ta. ?To challenge (a sentinel. (Cf. 
check-qwatch, $.¥. CHECK-.) Obs. : 

¢1470 Hexry Wallace vin. 817 To chak the wache Wal- 
lace and x had beyn Rydand about. 

b. Naut. 70 check a bowliue: to slacken it and 
belay it again. 70 check a brace: to ease it off 
when found to be too stifily extended. 70 check a 
cable: to stopper it, when running out. Check her 
(a ship): stop her way. (Adm, Smyth.) 

1833 Margvat 7. Sénpée viii, Check her as she swings. 

e. To pull (a rein). 

¢1720 Gav Apparition, And now he checks the rein, and 
halts. — Birth of Squire, O check the foamy bit! nor 
tempt thy fate: Think on the murders of a five harr'd gate. 

45. nir. (for vefl.) To stop short ; to stand a7; 
to wince, take offence (a7. Obs. 

1616 Beau. & Fu. Lit. French Lave. m. iii, A true friend 
slrould net checke at the hazard of a life. 1625 FleTcurr 
Fair Maid \. i. 49, | tamely beare Wrongs that a Slave-born 
Muscovite would check at. 1635 Quartes Hoad/, (1718) 
Introd. 2 let not the tender eye check, to see the allusion 
to our blessed Saviour figured in these Types, 1657 Jer. 
‘Taveor Let. in Evelyn’s Mem. 1857) UL 98 That which 
yon check at is the immortality of the soul, 1681 Cuevas 
vugler's Vadewn, xii. $13 You may feel him check and 
tg atit. 1724 A. Corns Gr. Chr, Relig. Pref. 34 No man 
checks or takes offence at customs or ceremonies, he sces 
every day. | 

b. //uuting. Of dogs: To stop through loss of 
scent, or to make ste of its directton. 

1735 Somensitte Chase n.255 Ah! yet once more The "re 
check'd —hold back with speed—on cither Hand They 
flonrish round. 185§ Kixcsvey //eroes in. (1868) 38 At last 
they struck upon the scent of the blood, and they checked 
for a moment to make sure. 

6. Hawking. a To check al the fist: to refuse 
to come to, recoil from, ‘ shy’ a@/ the fist. 

1gaa SkeLton IHhy not to Courte ? 732 Till he cheked at 
the fist. 1957 Vottcll’s Mise. (Arb.) 240 The hauke ma 
check, that now comes fair to fist. 1618 Latuam and BR. 
Malconry (1633) 37 She will neuer vnderstand what it is to 
checke ‘at the fist: but... wil proue a certaine and bold 
commer. 

b. See quot. 16t5, 1852; and cf. CHEcK sé, 6. 

(Sir Walter Scott's archaic use appears to be erroneoits, 
since one falcon docs not ‘check’ at another, and Marmion 
would not figure himself as ‘base game’ crossing the path of 
nobler quarry.) 

1601 Suaks. 7veed. .V. ui. 71 Like the Haggard, checke 
at euery Feather That comes before his eye. 1615 LATHAM 
Falcoury Words of Art expl., Cheeke, or to kill Checke, is 
when Crows, Rooks, Pies, or other birds comming in the 
view of the Hawke, she forsaketh her naturall flight to flic 
at them. 1808 Scott J/arm.1. vi, E’en such a falcon on his 


shield ..,The golden legend bore aright, Who checks at me, | 


to death is dight. 1852 Burton Fadconry Vall, dudns iii. 31 
She ‘checked’ first at one bird, then at the other .. [/oot- 
note, Vo ‘check’ is to forsake the quarry, and fly at any 
chance bird that crosses the path]. 

+7. traus. To keep back or off frou, Obs. 

1597 Greeny, Joems (1861) 313 A wreath of boughs To 
check the sun from her brows. 

+8. To reject, throw back. Ods. 

1601 Hourann Pliny 11. 405 A spring boiling out of the 
ground with such a force, that it scorneth and checketh any 
thing that is throwne into it, 1747 A. Hasutton .Vew Acc. 
E. ind. \, t. 13 Those Easterly Monsoons always bring 
sirong Currents with them from the Eastward, whic 
check'd him over to the Coast of Magadoxa. 

+9. To stop (a person) from receiving a part of 
his wages, as a fine or penalty; to fine, mulct. 7o 
he checked: to have one’s wages stopped. Ofs. 

1§36 //ouseh, Ord. 233 To be checkt of three dayes Wages. 
1539 /éid, in Thynne A wimadz, Introd.(1865) 34 The Clerkes 
Comptrolers ., shall dayly .. default_ and check the Wages 
of all such as he shall finde to be absent without tycettce. 
1618 Chegue Bk, Chapel Royal (1872) 75 For al these 
thinges. .he shatbe checked the soume of forty shillinges to 
be staied to his Majestes use out of wages next growinge 
nnd dune to him. 170§ Reyal Procl, in Lend. Gaz, No. 
4166/1 All such Mariners. .shall be Chequed out of Wages 
only from the respective Times they ought to have returned. 
1 . CHamBertayne S¢. Ge, Brit. win. (1753) 211 If any 
Gentleman. Pensioner in Ordinary fail in his attendance, he 
shall be chequed with the loss of three days’ wages. 1803 
Waval Chron. XV. 61 If they do not altend their musters, 
they are checked of their pay. 


and discharged Tickets .. are os at the Navy-Office, 
MEA’ 


CHECK. 


III. To taunt, etc. 


+10. To reproach, taunt, revile. Oés. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 12 Neyther yet vp- 
brayde ne checke hym. s26 Tixpate M/ark xv. 32 And 
they that were crucified with him, checked him also [so 1. 
Cranmer, 1557 Geneva}, 1830 Patscr. 42/2. 1557 NOP 
(Geneva) John ix. 28 Vhen checked they hym, and sayd, 
Be thou his disciple: we be Moses disciples. 1590 WesBE 
Trav. (1868) 32 With these speeches they did check me, and 
I said, etc. .. wherefore they did greatly reuile me. 1592 
Wyr.ey Armoric 49. 6 

ll. To rebuke, reprove, reprimand. arch. or dial. 

1514 Banctay Cyt. ¢ Uplandyshn, (1847) Introd. 56 Still 
muste thou stande, or els shalt thou bechekt. 1556 Rosin. 
son tr. JWore’s Utop. (Arb.) 38 Land-lordes by the wai 
checked for Rent-raisyng. 1581 Savite Tacitus’ [/ist. 11. 
xh, (1391) 77 He checked the Generals for their stacknesse. 
1692 Lutrrene Sricf Red. (1857) Th. 346 His majestic yes- 


1750 Jounson Rambl. No. 75 ? 15 The parson made no difh- 
| cultytocheck me when I was pert. 1814 Wornsw. Z.rcurs. 
1v, 427 The little flower her vanity shall check. 1899 Gro. 
Euot Theo, Such xii, Young enough to be checked for 
speech on subjects which they had spoken mistakenly about 
when he was in his cradle, a 

412, intr. Zo check u7: to aim reproof or cen- 
sure at; to animadvert severely upon. Obs. 

1642 View of Print. Bk, 4 How he checks at the King for 
using the word [Grace] 16sa Gave Magastrom, 373 
‘Tiberius hereupon sent letters to the Senate, severely ee 
ing at Caninius, | 

V. ‘To restrain, control. 

13. (fig. from 3.) To stop (action, growth, ex- 
hibition of feeling, and the like}; to stay the 
course of ; to repress, restrain. 

1581 Muncaster Positions xxviii. (1887) 108 The execution 
being checkt with a number of accidentarie occurrences, 
which art cannot comprehend. 1§91 Suaxs, To Gert. u. 
iv. 2t3 If 1 can checke my erring loue, I will, If not, to 
compasse her He vse my skill. ¢ 1600 — Sonn, xv, Men as 
plants increase, Cheared and checkt euen by the selfe-same 
skie. 1667 Mu.ton P. Z. vi. 853 Half his strength he 
ine not forth, but check’d His Thunder in mid Volie. 1721 

« For Mem. Cavalier (1840) 178 is fury was checked. 
1796 Jane Austes Pride & Proj. x. 43 She pat perceive that 
he was rather offended, and therefore checked her laugh. 
1799 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) E11. 313 The scurvy can- 
not bechecked. 1862 Ruskin Unto this ‘Tee 157 The mul- 
tiptication of animals is checked only by want of food, and 
by the hostility of races. 1882 Pesopy Zag. Journalism xx. 
149 Mr. Baldwin checked the enthusiasm of his visitors. 

refl. 1833 Hr. Martineau Mauch. Strike x, 109 Ie.. 
was about to cover his face with his hands, but checked 
himself. 18g0 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom iii, She would have 
spoken to tell her husband her fears, but checked herself. 

14. To hold in check or restraint; to curb, con- 
trol; to act as a check on. 

1630 Paynne Anti-Ariin. 138 Checke..the peruersnesse 
of niens wills, 1639 Feiner Moly War wm. xxv, (1840) 164 


| terday checkt a young lord for swearing within his hearing. 


| ‘To check this fort, the Christians built_a tower on ships. 


1641 Muton CA. Discip. 1. (1851) 52 Have they not been 
bold of late to check the Common Law? 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry & Sus. xiv. 241 These Arts .. have a natural Ten- 
dency towards Corruption, nnless checked and chastised by 
wholesome Institutions. 1836 Euerson Zag. Traits xviil. 
Wks, (Bohn) I. 133 In England, the strong classes check 
the weaker. 1877 Moziry Unit. Serm, viii, 172 Cases in 
which one train of physical consequences is checked by 
the operation of another. 
b. To rein. poet. 

1893 Suaxs. 3 //en, FF, 1. vis 12 O Phoebus ! hadst thou 
netier giuen consent, That Phaeton should checke thy fiery 
Steeds. 1632 Mitton /7 Penser. 59 While Cynthia checks 
her dragon yoke Gently o'er th’ accustom’d oak. 

+15. intr. To act as a check wfour. Obs. rare. 

1678 DrypeN Ad for Love w.i, Lead to the Temple: I'll 
avoid his Presence; It checks too strong upon me. 

16. ¢rans. To control (a statement, account, etc.) 
by some method of comparison; to compare one 
account, observation, entry, etc., with another, or 
with certificd data, with the object of ensuring ac- 
curacy and authenticity. Also fo check a person 


(in hts account, execution of duty, etc.). 

1695 Minutes of Court of Bank of Fing. 15 May, Ordered 
thrt these words following vist. ‘This note to currant 
onely for 2 Twelvemonth and may bee chequ’d att the Rank, 
when desired, gratis’ Bee added at the Bottome of the New 
Bauk Notes fie. cash notes}, Aid, 21 Aug., Ordered that 
noe Bank Bills brought in bee either allowed or paid or 
changed till they bee first checqued. 1755 Jounson Check, 
to compare a bank note or other bill with the correspondent 
paper. 1758 Let. on State of Navy 24 The Commissioners... 
are not possessed of the Books. .of other Vouchers, whereby 
they can examine and check these Tickets. /did. 35 Dead 


without being chequed. 1768 ton in Pail Trans. 
LVIIE. 164 The one observation cheequed with the other, 
will, .differ hy the quantity of 31’. 1774 83 Barctay Dict. 
Check vb... in Commerce, to compare the flourished or 
ornamented part of a draught or bank-bill with that which 
remains in the book from whence it was cut. 1797 Berne 
Regic. Peace iii. Wks. VII. 398, I have checked this account 
"and find it to be correct. 180a Nawal Chron. VIII. 382 
The .. clerks .. check the weights. 1880 Janch. Guard, 
15 Dec., We have no meansof checking all these statements. 

b. 70 check off: to mark as examined and found 
correct ; to ‘tick off’ as passed or duly entered. 

1839 Dickens Vick. Nick. xvi, Nearly every other mem- 
ber..putled a written paper from his et, to check Mr. 
Pugstyles off, as he read the questions. 1884 Harper's 
Mag. one 46/2 The signer's name is.. checked off on the 
. list by a third officer. 

V.O17. (utr. To draw a cheqne (fot a person, 


| foran amount). U.S. 


CHECK, 


1843 Por Murders Rue AI. Wks. 1864 1. 190 Had checked 
for nothing until the third day before her death, when she 
took out in person the sum of gooo francs, 1863 S. L. J. 
Life in South 1. xvi. 323 Yo check upon him for $500. 

Check (tfek), v.2 Also 8-9 cheeque, 9 cheque. 
[Goes with CnEcK 54.2, either as short for checker, 
cheguer; or aphetic f. *escheck, a. OV. escheguier, 
in Godefroy only in pa.pple. eschegudté, eschigué in 
same sense; in Eng. also the pa. pple. CHECKED, 
CHEQUED, is the part most in nse.] 

1. ¢raus. To mark with a chess-board pattern, 
mark out or cut in squares (o/s.); to mark with a 
pattern of crossing lines. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Chekkyn {1499 checken], scace?- 
fico, 1460 J. Russrit Bh. Nurture im Babees BA, (1868) 
141 Whan ye pat venesoun so haue chekkid hit, with pe 
fore parte of youre knyfe bat ye hit owt kytt. 1§23 SA. 
Keruynge ibid. 273 Custarde, cheke them inche square that 
your soucrayne may ete therof. 1800 Canninc Anti Faco- 

in, Rovers, Sweet kerchief, check’d with heavenly blue. 

2. transf. To varicgate with rays or bands of 
different colonrs ; to chequer. rare. 

1sgo Greenn Arcadia (1616) 44 He..checkt the night 
with the golden rayes that gleamed from his lookes. 1821 
Crare Vill. Minstr. 1. 184 A glimpse of moonlight checq’d 
the plain. ; 

+3. fig. To chequer, diversify, cloud. Os, 


[639 Futter /Joly War. xiv. (1840) 24 Their first setting | 


forth..was checked with had success.] 1790 Tow Talk 5 
The boy’s countenance, that was chequed and overcast with 
blindness, 

Check v.3 var. of CHICK. 

Check-, in coms. [from the stem of CHEck v1.) 

Used attrib.‘ that serves to “ check” or control’, 
as check-hlock, -list, -ligament, + -thoug, -ticket, 
-valve, weight, -wheel, etc, ; check-book, a book 
in which items of control are entercd (but see also 
Curqur); check-brace, (see quot.); check- 
bridge, the fire-bridge of a boiler furnace ; check- 
clerk, a clerk who checks accounts, lists, or any 
proceedings ; check-collar,a collar used in horsc- 
breaking ; check-key, a latch-key ; check-lock, 
asmall lock for closing the key-hole of a large lock, 
or otherwise sccuring a lock, bar, bolt, cte.; 
check-man, a man who checks fares, tickets, etc. ; 
echeck-nut, a nut screwed over another one to 
keep it from loosening ; check-piece, a portion 
of the head-part of a rein ; check-rein, (@.) a rein 
connecting the driving-rein of one horse to the bit 
of the other horse, a coupling-rein ; (#.) a strap 
which prevents a horse from lowcring his head ; 
check-ring, a ring to fasten the check-braces to 
the carriage body; check-strap, the strap of a 
helmet, etc., running under the chin, by which it 
is held in position ; check-till, a till with a con- 
trivance to check the receipts; + check-watch, an 
officer who goes his rounds to challenge the sen- 
tinels so as to ensure their vigilance (cf, CaEck v. 
44); check-weigher, -weighman, at collicries, 
a man who in the interest of the workmen checks 
the weight of the coal sent up; hence check- 
weighing. 

3888 Daily News 26 July 5/5, 100 heavy *check-blocks 
were knocked away and the 20,000 tons of logs slid grace- 
fully into the water. 1872 (tite) The *Cheque Book of the 
Chapel Royal (Camden Soc.). 1794 Ferron Carriages 
{r80r) I. 211 ‘The *check-braces are. .single straps of leather, 
placed at the 4 angles of the body of C&taises or phaetons, 
to check the motion endways. 1875 ‘SToNeHENGE’ Avit. 
Sports 1. iii, 68 It is a tiresome task, and requires some 
degree of cruelty by means of the *check-collar and whip. 
1892 Huxtey Phys. vii. 173 These. .helping to stop excessive 
rotation of the skull are called “check ligaments. 1885 
Boston (Mass) Frail. 9 Mar. 1/8 Croydon’s “check-list has 
20g names, 18g0 Cuuns Locks §& Keys 18 A *check-lock, 
with a small key, which throws a hard steel plate over the 
large key-hole. ies Manch, School Reg. (1866) 1. 9 
Edward Coppock of Manchester, *checkman. 1866 Corri, 
Mag. Mar. 356 ‘The old checkman came with his lantern to 
tick off the fares, 1833 Ree. /ustr. Covairy 1. 71 The.. 
strap from “check-piece to check-piece, under the jaw-bone, 
is to keep the cavesson back from his eyes. 1873 HoLLanp 
A. Bonnic. i. 14 The “check-rein of his leading horse. 1801 
Feiton Carriages Gloss., "Chech-ring, 1857 J. LAWRENCE 
Guy Livingst,(Hoppe) Lookat thehelmet, witrilie cleaneven 
gap in it, cloven downto the *check-strap. 1589 R. Harvey 
Pi. Perc, (1990) 7 Curbd with a “checkthong, as bigge as a 
towpenny halter. 182g Hone Everyday Bk. 1. 693 ‘The 


*check ticket was a card. 1378 Barsour Bruce x. 613 
rac 


Apon the wall, The *chak-wachis assemblit all, 1828-41 


Tyrer ffist, Scot, (1864) 1. 112 The check-watches..were 


making their round and challenging the sentinels, 1885 
Weekly Notes 64/2 A *check-weigher in a mine. 1887 


Times 23 June 9 The rights and dutiesof the curious, almost 
unique functionary—the *check-weigher, appointed by the 
men to supervise the employer. 1888 Daily News 16 July 
2/4 Matters relating to “check-weighmen and the question 
of rents and wayleaves for getting and carrying coal. 1822 
Hazutr Tadle-t, 1. iv. 7g Common sense thus acts as a 
“check-weight on sophistry. 1872 Baker Nile Trrdut, ix. 
151 The reel overran itself, having no *check-wheel. 

Che'ckable, a. That can be checked. 

1877 W. Bon Descrip. Model Newspaper, In each of its 
2239 checkable places. 

} Checkarsey. O¢s. xare. A fabric; possibly 
check-kersey, as understood by Ruffhead. 


31) 


1882 Aci 5 § 6 Edw. V/, c. 6 § tg All clothes named 
Checkarsey and Streites [ed. Xuffhead, 1763, Check- Kersee 
and Straits]. 

Checked (tfekt), Af/. 1 [f. Curck v.1] 

1. Stopped in progress; repressed ; restrained. 

1993 ‘T. Benpors Calcué. 194 Which medical men attribute 
to checked perspiration, 182: Byron Yuan v. cxxxiv, So 
supernatural was her passion’s rise; For ne’er till now she 
knew a check’d desire; Even ye who know what a check'd 
woman is..would much fall short of this, 

+2. Checked paper: sce CHEQUE 2. 

1768 Tucker £1. Nat, (1852) I. 621 If I have an account 
with the Bank of England. .if I have no checked paper along 
with me, I cannot draw for a single sixpence to buy me a 
little bread and cheese. 

+3. Half checked. 0 half-cheehed.) 

1§96 Suaks. Zan. Sho. ut. it. 57 With ahalfe-chekt Bitte, 
& a headstall of sheepes leather. 

Checked, #//. 2.2 Also chequed. [f. Curck 
@.24-ED.) Marked with lines crossing at right 
angles; variegated with different colours in squares 
or other geometrical figures ; cheqnered, 

1460 J. Russet BA Nurture in Babecs Bh. (1868) 14 
Custard, chekkid huche, square with be knyfe. 1936 [Ware 
robe Ace. Hen, VITT, in Archwol. UX. 248 Grene clothe of 
golde checked. 1625 B. Joxson Paris Annivers., ‘the 
checqued, and purple ringed daffodillies. 1799 J. Ronert- 
son sleric. Perth 171 Mannfacturers of chequed goods in 
Glasgow. 1820 Scott Monast. viii, Her checked apron. 
1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast iv. 6 White duck trousers and red 
or checked shirts. 1885 ad? Mall G. 5 Sept. 4/1 The 
Englishman’s chegued travelling cap. 

Checker ‘tfekas), sf.) [f. Curck 7! + -En.1] 
One who checks. 


1. A reprover, rebuker, fault-finder; a controller. 

1535 Coverpatr Bitle Yo Rdr. 2 5 Not asa checker, not 
as a reprouer or despyser of other mens translacyons, 1611 
Cotcr., Repreuart, areprehender, rebnker, reprouer, carper, 
checker, find fault, controller, 

2. One employed to check or control the calen- 
lations, accounts, time, or work of others; esp. of 
collectors of money for others. 

1867 Morn, Star 9 Sept., A ‘checker’ einployed by the 
proprietors, and not ..a passenger. 1869 Daily Neivs 30 
Oct., Another porter .. who told his checker what he had 
seen. 1883 /ézd, 10 Oct. 7/1 A checker in the grocery de- 
partment of the Army and Navy Co-operative Stores. 

Checker (t/e'kos), 53.4 

L. A frequent variant spelling of CuravEr, q.v., 
in all senses; esp. in U.S. 

2, spec. in pi. The game of Draughts. (U.S. 

1825 Bro. Fonathan 1. 385 They think | go there to play 
checkers with him. 1888 Ayer. Humorist 3 May 8/1 In 
the Social Hall are checkers, chess, dominoes. 

b. One of the ‘men’ used in Draughts. 

1864 in Weester. 1870 EMERSON Soc. § Solit. vi. 88 Out 
of blocks, thread-spools, cards, and checkers, he will bnild 
his pyramid with the gravity of Palladio. 

¢. Comb, as checker-board, a chess- or draught- 
board ; checker-man =2 b. 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinca 245 They played much at 
a kind of checker board with glass beads flat on one side. 
1883 Harper's Mag, Jan.278/2 He had built up a little tower 
of checkermen. /é7d@. 280/2 [It] made a mouse-trap from a 
checker-board. 

3. pl. (dial,) Pebbles ; =CHECK-STONES. 

1897 E. Peacock NV. WW. Linc, Gloss. (E. D. 8.1 Checkers, 
small stones, pebbles. 1897 Holderness Gloss., Chequers, 
pebbles. . They were used in the ancient game of mertils or 
nine men’s morris, in place of the modern pegs, and were 
moved on the board so as to check the advance of those of 
the opposite side. F 

Hence Che-ckery a. dial., pebble-like: ‘checkery- 
bits, small lumps of coal’ (47. IV, Line. Gloss.). 

Checker, v.: see the other spelling CHEQUER. 

Che'cker-berry. app. another spelling of 
CHEQUER 54.3, transferred to another plant, as fre- 
quent with names of animals and plants.) The 
fruit of Gaultheria procumbens, a small trailing 
plant of North America, with oval evergreen 
Icaves and drooping white flowers; hence the 
plant itself; the Winter-green. 

1823 F. Cooper Pioneer ix, A hunch of checker-berries, 
1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Toni xvii, 166 Chewing some 
checkerberry-leaves. 1872 O. W. Hotmes Poet Break/.-t. 
i, (1885) ro ‘The flora isrich in checkerberries. 

( The Partridge-berry, A/tchella repeis (Webster). 

(Partridge-berry is also a name of Gazdtheria; hence the 
confusion.) 

Checkered, A//.a.: seethespelling CHEQUERED. 

Checkerist. sozce-wd. [f. CHECKER 56.2 + 
-18sT.] A player of checkers or draughts. 

1883 Glasgow IWeek. Her. 5 May 7/3 A performance that 
may never again be equalled by any checkerist. 

+Che‘cker-roll, chequer-roll. Os. [f. 
checker, CHEQUER sé,1+ ROL s.] A roll of per- 
sons chargeable to the royal exchequer; CHkck- 
ROLL, ¢razsf. a roll or list of persons. 

1461-82 Lib, Niger Edw. {V (Chaucer Soc, 1876) Yeomen 
of Chambre iv, Taking for there wages, as yomen of Crowne 
doe in the Checkerrole. 1486 Act 3 //ex. VII, c. 13 Any 
sernaunt admytted to be his seruaunte sworne, and his 
name put into the cheker-roll of his householde. 1541 Act 
33 f/en. VII, c. 12 His maiesties seruauntes in his Chequer- 
roll, 1871 Gotpine Calvin on Ps. Ixxiii. 2 To crosse out y* 
misbegotten children of Abraham out of the checker roll of 
the godly. 158 Putresuam Aug. Moesie (Arb) 302 The 
king of ordinarie calleth enery second, third or fourth yere 


CHECKMATE, 
for his Checker roll, and bestoweth his »ercedes of his owne 


ineere inotion, i 
+Che'ckery, ¢. 0ds.-° [Aphetic f. OF. 

eschekeré: see CHRQUER v. App. associated with 

Eng. formations in -v.] Chcquered, checky. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Chekrye as clopys and obyr 
thynge [1499 chekered], scaccariatus. 

+Che'ckery, ‘/. Ots. Forms: 5 chekery, 
checory, 5 andg checkery. [same word as ptec. ; 
¥, eschehexé was also so used: but in sense 2 app. 
associated with words in -Ery, like vapery, frrery.} 

+1. Checked cloth ; a checked fabric. Oés. 

1420 Tyst. bor. (1836) 1. 420 A greene hake lyned with 
checory. 146g HV in Ripon Ch, clets 82 Yozam meam 
de chekery. 1472 2/umpton Corr. Introd. 77 Clad in a 
garment of green checkery. 

2. Chequer-work, checked pattern. rave. 

1837 Locknart Scof? Ixiii, The beautiful checkery of the 
clan tartans. 

+Che-ckful, a. Obs. rare—?. [f. Cunck 56.1 + 
-FUL.] | Reproachful. 

1548 Upaur, etc. Krasu. Par. Fok xviii. o2 Suche a 
checkefull rebuke as was fit for suche 4 byschop. 

Checking (tfekin). 242 54.6 [f. Cunck 1+ 
-ING.] The action of the vb, Cnrck !; _ parti- 
enlarly 

+1. Taunting speech, invective, reproof. O45, 

1535 Covirpate Zod xx. 3, 1 hane sufficiently herde the 
checkynge & reprofe, 1639 Urviis Aaeawady. in Fuller 
Appeal (1840) 608 Yo satisfy the desires of the Commons . 
and repress their checkings. 

2. A controlling and verifying of accounts. ete. 

1899 Theatre Nov. 194 What a checking and adjusting 
there would be. ; ‘i 

Checking, 7:///.s/.2 [f.Ctnex v.27} Chequering. 

©1440 /'romp. Parc. 72 Chekkynge, seaccarns, 

Checking, ff/ a. [f. Cnrck o.1 + -INe.] 
That checks; reproving, ccnsorions (o/s.) ; refus- 
ing the fist asa hawk); restraining, controlling. 

1548 Tans. Chron. 3 Ach, fff (isso. CC ij, Minaturie 
termes and checking woordes. 15531. Witsoxs Axed. 2b, 
Asower checkyng sermon. 1§70 Tt xnens. Ve friend that 
refused Aint, Such checking bussards ylt deserves or bell or 
hood so fine, 1610 Hratny St. clag City of God xxi. 
viii, (1620) 828, [ thought it good to giue her a checking 
admonition, 1860 Mint Repr. Got. (1865) 13/2 Checking 
functionaries are as corrupt or as negligent as those whom 
they onght to check, 1870 Harpy & Warr JWod. Hoyle 
(Warne) 42 Vou must then put your King out of check. by 
taking the checking piece, etc. / 

Che‘ckingly, adv. rare. Ina checking manner 

1626 W. Scrater Ser, Harper. (1638) 51 David. .check- 
ingly adviseth his soul to return thereto. 

+ Checklaton. O/s. A variant of C1cLaTton, 
a stnff of silk or cloth of gold. 

1596 Spenser /. O. v1. vii. 43 Ina Tacket, qvilted richly 
rare Vpon checklaton he was straungely dight. ‘ 

+ Che'ckle, 7. Ots. [App. the southern equi- 
valent of the northern KECKLE in its sense of 
‘laugh giddily’, as distinguished from that of 
“cackle’; cf. also CHuckKLE.] 

intr, To laugh violently or giddily; hence 
Che-ckling. A//. a. 

1627 Fevtnam Disc. Feel. Wks. (1677) 348 The Ape .. 
checkles when he meets the Dainties of a Spider. a 1659 
Creveraxn Jay Day iii, See where the glitiring Nymphs 
whirl it away In Checkling Caravans as hlyth as May. 1684 
Bunyan Piler, a. Introd. 126 ‘Things of that Nature as to 
make ones fancie Checkle while his Heart doth ake. 

Che'ckless, @ rare. [f. Cueck 54.1 + -LESs.) 
Without check, unchecked. 

1604 Marstox Malcontent iy. v. (R.) The hollow murmer 
of the checkless winds. 1855 Patey J/ystic 28 Vime's 
sand,.through its glassy strait Flowed checkless. 

Checkmate tfekm2!t), z/.and sé, Forms: 
4 chekmat, 4-3 chek mate, 5-6 chekmate, 6 
checke-mate, checke and mate, chekemate, 6-7 
check mate, 7 cheke mate, 6-9 check-mate, 5— 
checkmate. [ME. chek mat(e chekmat{e, aphetic 
f. OF. eschec mat, eschee et mat, Pr. escat mat, Tt. 
seaccomatto, Sp. jaque y mate, OSp. xaguimate, 
OSp. and Pg. xague mate, ad. Arabic wlesls 
shah-mat(a the king is dead: sec CHECK s/.1] 

A. fut, Exclamation at chess by a player on 
putting his adversary’s King into inextricable check, 
a move by which the game is won ; orig. meaning 
“(yonr) King is dead’. (Now commonly Matr.) 

1413 Lyne. Pylgr. Sowle 1, xxii. (1859) 27 A shame hath 
he that at the cheker pleyeth, Whan that a pown seyith to 
the kyng, chekmate!_ 1789 T'wiss Chess 1. 127 The Colonel 
always took care to be on his feet, to fly to the farthest 
corner of the room, when he said, ‘Checkmate, my Lord! 

b. transf. Zo say checkmate (to any one): to 
say ‘ you are beaten’, ‘your game is up’; to beat 
in a contest ; to defeat, undo. es ee 

1346 Pol, Pocms (1859) 1. 29 In proprio climat tibi dicet 
aper Cito chekmat. ©1374 CHaucer Troylus WW. 752 Shal 
nonne husbond sey to me ‘chek mate’. ¢1430 LypG, Bochas 
Prol.26 Princes, for they be not stable, Fortune full oft..saith 
tothem ‘ Checkmate’. 1513 Bransnaw St. Werbdurgh (1848) 
ss Whan dethe with his darte sayth to us chekemate. 1579 
Lviy Euphues (Arb.) 109 A milksop, taunted and retaunted 
with check and checkmate, 

B. sé. 1. This exclamation taken as a name for 
itself, and for the move which puts the King into 


CHECKMATE. 


inextricable check. 70 give checkmate: to make 
or effeet this conclusive move. (Also MATE.) 
[2426 AuDELAY Poets 23 After chec for the roke ware fore 
the mate.] 1440 Gesta Row. 1. xxi, 71 (Harl. MS.) When 
he takith [no] kepe of God, and hathe no meyne, than is hit 
to pe man chekmate. 1562 Rowzotnum Piay Cheasts C vj, 
If his Bishoppe take thyne, thoy shalt geue checke and 
mate, setting thy Queene in the fourth house of his Kings 
tishoppe. 1564 biteere Dial, pleasauute & pitiful (888) 
98 I did se..a Parate giue one of their gentlewomen 
a checkmate at Chesse. 1656 BEALE Chesse-Play 11 The 
maine designe of the game .. is as suddenly as can be to 
give check mate. 1870 Harpy & Ware Mod. Hoyle, Chess 
(Warne) 42 When a checkmate is obtained, the game is at 
anend. /4d.45 The player who effects checkmate wins 
the game. 1875 Hlaserton Juted/, Life x. v. 362 Bright 
ideas about checkmates occur only to persous who have 
studied chess. 


b. fig. and fransf. 


1s2o Waittinton Midg. (1527) 33 He gaue hym..a dosen 
chekmates [Lat. sewwa, a jeer] or they had done. a 1529 
SKELTON Dk, Albany 384 Our mayster shall you brynge. .to 
lowe estate, And mate you with chekmate. 1568 Grarton | 
Chrou.11.540 Mf he then were overcome, the game had for the 
Englishemen bene clerely gotten, and to the Frenchmen, a 
perpetuall checkmate. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cad, Dec. 53 
Loue they him called, that gaue me checkmate. 16g2 1.5. 
People's Liberty x.20 To give a check-mate to Religion. 
a 1845 Hoop Coutpass xv. iis fate, Check-mate. 

ce. Lhrase. To play checkmate with. 

¢ 1g00 in Hazl. £, ?. P. 111. 260 A noble clarke of late .. 
Nath played with them chekmate, Theyr conrage to abate. 
1§az SKELTON Why uot to Courte? 585 And he wyll play 
checke mate With riall maieste, Counte him selfe as good 
as he. 1572 Gascotcne Flowers Wks. (1587) go When 
deadly hate Did play checke mate With me poore pawne. 

+2. Apparently, from erroneous analysis of the 
preeeding phrase, checkrale oecurs as \ 

ta. Chess. Ods. rare. 

a1661 Houvpay Purenad 223 ‘The name of the game, 
checkmate, is derived. .from the Hebrew. 

+b. Of persons: An equal in a contest, a 
rival, match ; at eqnal in power or rank ; as if ‘a 
mate that ehecks’; also variously corrupted as 
Jack mate, thek- meat, ete. Obs, 

1509 Hawes (ramp. Virt, vi. 73 She her selfe helde her 
estate Ina gloryous chambre without chekmate. 1530 
Proper Pyaloge (1863) 22 ‘They resorte to lordes and great 
estates with whom they are dayly checke mates. 1566 
Kwox //ist, Refi Wks. 18461. Recor should not mack thy 
selfchek-meat tothe King. 15; 7 Hi. Ruoprs £4 Nurture 
321 Then will all your Elders rte you Le with him lack 
mate, 1§79 Vousos Cadsin's Serin. Tit. 18/2 All that 
proudly would play the checkemates against him. 1600 
Houtaxp Liny xxxiv. fii, 854 Untill at length they be 
checkmates [exz¢yg«ari] with their hnsbands. 1647-51 N. 
Uacon /fist, Hise. lv. 156 ‘Vhe Clergy .. in every Non 
wrew checkmate [with the Sovereign)? and .. had..a prin- 
cipal part of the strength, 

+ Checkmate, 2. Ods. [f. pree., or ? short for 
checkmated.} \n the position of a ehess-player to 
whom checkmate has been given, aud who is there- 
fore defeated ; beaten, undone, 

Pe 1370 Nobt, Crcyle 54 With a draght he was checkmate. 
©1400 Sordoue Bab,2926 He cryed ‘alas’! and felle alle 
chekmate. 1g60 Rottaxn Crt. Venus wv. 334 Me is convict 
and inaid chakmeit. a 1605 Montcourrn Jfise. 2., Agst. 
Dispatr in Love 12 Nou thou art chekimait. 

Checkmate (tfekmé't), v7. [f. the 54. 

1. Chess. (trans.) To give checkmate to: sce the | 
sb. sense 1. (Now, eommonly, to MATE.) 

3789 ‘Mwiss Chess 11. 165 A pawn which was hidden behind 
a castle checkmated me without mercy. 1847 STAUNTON 
Chess-fl. Haudbk. 3g Me must checkmate his adversary in 
fifty inoves on each side at most. 1856 WuateLy Bacon's 
#ss, xxii. Annot, (ed. 2) 215 He is like a chess-player who | 
takes several pawns, but is checkmated, | 

2. fransf. ‘To arrest or defeat utterly, discomft. 
Tn mod. tse, often: to defeat or frustrate the 
‘game’ or sclteme of (any one) by a counter-nove- 
ment. | 

@ 1400 Ortouian 1746 There was many an hethen hounde, 
that they chekmatyde [So AS. cécarty). @1§29 SKELTON 
Deeduaus Hed 30 Oure days be datyd To be chekmatyd 
With drawttys of deth. 1571 Gotpinc Calyiu ou Is. x. 13 
He is despitefully pulled out of his throne, and after a sort 
checkmated, 1603 Frorio Moutaigue u. xxxiv. (16 2) 414 
As an impetuous or raging torrent. .shockes and Miileclinete 
what ere it meeteth withall. (1649 Hounds Publ, Obed. 
58 At this distance he [Jas, 1] coutrived how to extinguish 
or check that mate (the Kirk] there.] 1868 IE. Epwarps 
RKalegh 1. xxvi. 665 Some... had their own reasons for check. 
mating the Spaniards in relation to Ralegh, if they could. 
1882 J. 1). Buunr Acf Ch. Fug. 14. 10 To checkmate their 
dangerous rival instantly. 1884 Afauck. Exan, 2 May 4/7 
It will need a stringent clause to checkmate the ingenuity 
of the local taxmasters, 


+Check-roll. O¢s. [App. a later variant of 
CuECKER-ROLL ; perhaps partly phonetic, through 
running together of the two 7's in checker-roi?, but 
probably established by being associated in thought 
with Curck v. Chechker-rofl is the form first 
occurring in official documents; laler quotations‘ 
of these often change it to check-rofi.] 

1. =Curcker-noti: aroll or list eontainIng the 
hames, ete., of persons in the service of the sove- 
reign and chargeable to the royal excheqner ; used 


to “ check ’ thetr payment, performance of duty, ete. 
3450 /'aston Lett.117 1.157 It is seid that he({K. Hen. Vi) 
hath do wretyn to alle his inen that be in the chekroll to 


312 


awayte on hym atte parlement in theer best aray. 1539 


Househ. Ord.in Thynne Animade, (1865) Introd. 34 ‘The | 


said arn shall make for every Quarter in 

the Yeare, a roule of Parchinent that shall be called the 

Check-Roll. 

Roll of the King’s honourable houshold [a guot. of Statute 

tae which has Cheker-rollL 1769 BLackstone Comut. 
> 293) 

2. A list of the servants of any large household, 

1577 Hounsuep Chron. 111, 1257/2 His (Earl of Derhy‘s] 
famous housekeeping, and eleuen score in checkroll. 1622 
F. Markuam £4. Warve v. ii. 165 So shall you..adde 10 
the check-role of your seruants another faithfull Obseruer, 
1636 J. Trusseie in Asn. Dubrensia (1877) 7 This carefull 
thriving age, In which a Coach, a Foote-boy and a Page, 
Makes up a great mans Check-rowle. : 

3. fig. A muster-roll, eall-roll; a list whereby 
persons or things may be eheeked off as present. 

1599 Nasux Leut. Stuffe 32 In the checkroule of his 
Tanissaries. 1600 HoLtanp md xxiv. xviii. 520 To rase 
out of the publicke checkroll [¢adu/is] of the younger citti- 
zens, the names, etc. 1603 Florio Afontaigne in. ui. (1632) 
462 Arte is but the Checke roule, and Register of the Produc- 
ions uttered. .by them [Wits 1626 ‘T. H. Canssiu's F/oly 
Crt. 382 The Hymne of the 3 Children in the furnace, who 
called al creatures, as by a check-rowle, to the prayses of 
God. 1653 Ho.crort Procopius u. 44 Germanus. .mustered 
the forces, and by the Check Roll of the soldiers names, he 
found a third part of them to be in Carthage. 

+Che'ck-stone!. Os. ordia/, Also 7 chacke-. 
(Of uncertain origin: the dial. synonym checkers 
appears to show connexion with CHEcK s%.1; this is 
strengtheued by the occasional use of chess, chesses, 
for fesserv, also for darpayadot or ankle-bones, used 
as dice, and also in the game of ‘ dibs’ or ‘knuckle- 
hones’: perhaps the stones were substituted for 
the bones, and named from them. In Seotl. ealled 
chucks or chuckie-stones.] 

A small smooth round pebble ; a children’s game 
played with these. Also fig. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xviii. 287 Yoong children, which 
set al their felicitie in Checkstones and pins, 1599 Nasur 
Lent, Stuffe 44 Shee (Wero] dreamed that Leander and 
shee were playing at checkestone with pearles in the bottome 
of the sea, 161r Cotar., Caidieteau, a chackestone, or little 
flint stone. 6aq F. Witite AeAd, Fisher 389 Romists .. in 
their Checkstone trickes of beades. 1646 G. Dasirn Wes. 
41878) I. 11 Some At Check-stones play‘d, or Cherry-pit. 
1666-7 Dennam Direct. Maint. 1. xvili, But for triumphant 
Check-stones if, and shell For Dutchess Closet, t hath suc- 
ceeded well. 1883 Easter Gloss. of Aldmondb. & robe tat 
Checkstoue..a game played by children, similar to the dibs 
of the south and the talus of the Romans. [See full 
account. ] a 

Che'ck-stone *. (Cf. Cueck 53.4, CHACK sé. 3, 
STONE-CUACKER.] A local name of the Stone-ehat. 

1802 G, Mowracu Ornith. Dict, (1833) 82. | 

Che‘ck-string. A string by which the ocen- 
pant of a carriage may signal to the driver to stop. 

1774 Cotman Afan of Business wm. (D.) The young man 
was in the high road to destruction. .it was time to pull the 
check-string, 1796 Friuton Carriages Gloss., Check String, 
a worsted line, by which the coachman has notice to stop. 
1845 Mas. Cariyie Leff. 1,358 In passing along Brompton 
Road, he suddenly pulled the check-string. 


Che‘ck-taker. (Cf Cneck sf.1) An official 
who takes or colleets the cheeks of admission at 
a theatre, or other publie place, in a ratlway-train 
(in U.S.), ete. So Che-ck-taking 7/7. a. 

1812 H. & J. Smitn Rey, Addr, Theatre, Wark] the 
check-taker moody silence breaks, And bawling ‘ Pit full’, 
gives the check he takes. 1842 Baruam /ngol, Leg., Dover, 
‘he Cheque-takers never would let her go through, 1842 
Dickens Amer, Notes (1850) 43/2 The conductor or check- 
taker, or guard, or whatever he may be, wears no uniform. 
1889 Pies 1 Nov. 3/6 A check-taker at the Sanger's ‘Theatre. 
a has Hoop Maurhai/ ii, The check-taking mortal ] pass. 

Checkwede,obs. form of CHicK WEED. 

Che:ckwise, adv. [f. Curck sd.) or 2 +-WIse.J 
= CHEQUERWISE. 

1577 B. Goocr flereshach's /fush. uw, (1586) 72 In setting 
of our friite trees and Vines, either Checkwise, or Netwise. 

Che:cky, chequee, 2. Also 6 checkey, 7 
-ie, chequy, 9 -ey, -ee, checqucy. (orig. aphetic 
f. OF. escheguié, eschegué in same sense (see CHECK 
2.2), but assimilated to Eng. adjs. in -y.J] Checked, 
ehequered: a. Ser. 

1486 BL. St, Alban's, Her, Bya, Called checky..whan 
the felde is chekerd with diverse colouris, 1610 Hot- 
LAND Cattden's Brit, t. 782 The Crosse is chequy. 1704 J. 
Haaws Lex. Techn, Checky, the Werald'’s Term for a Bor- 
dure or Ordinary, that hath more than two Rows of Checkers, 
3864 Boutin. /feraldry (ed. 3) xv. 217 A fess checquy. 

b. gen. Vence + chechkie-wise adv. 

1603 FLomo Afoutaigne ui. ix. (1632) 543 My booke .. is 
but uncohereut, checky, or illjoined. 1866 Neate Seg. ¢ 
flyums 206 Checkie-wise falling On to the turf beneath, the 
sun made richest confusion Mixed with the foliage’ shadows, 

Checon, obs. form of CiicKEN. 

Checegqine, var. of Curquren. 

Cheddar (tfe'do1). Also 7 Cheder, 8 Chadder, 
g Chedder. The name of a village near the 
Mendip hills in Somerset. Ienee Cheddar cheese 
(or eonlextually Cheddar): see quotations. 

1666 [see b]. 1684 Mrs. Beun Bayazet to Gloriaua, 
Whose composition was like Cheder-Cheese, (In whose pro- 
duction all the Town agrees). 1721 Baitry. Cheddar or 
Chadder..the most uoted place in all England for making 
large, fine, rich, and pleasant cheese; for which purpose all 


ui W. Biro Afag. Hfouer. 156 The Check. | 


' Sat, (1854) 191 Their Chedreux perruques, and 


CHEEK. 


the milk of the town cows is brought every day into one 
common room, where proper persons are appointed to receive 
i1, and set down every person's quantity in a book kept for 
that purpose, which 1s put all together, and one conmon 
cheese made with it. 1879 edo 18 Oct. 1/5 Fears that the 
makers of American cheese.. would oust our home Cheddars 
from the position of supremacy they had so long held. 

b. atirié. and Comb., Cheddar-club, a elub 
formed by dairies for the purpose of making 
Cheddar cheese; Cheddar letter (Azorous), 
a letter to whieh a number of persons contribute 
each a paragraph, as a Cheddar cheese is made 
by the contributions of several dairies. 

1666 Pol. Badiads (1860) }. 181 As the Cheddar clubs 
dairy to th’ incorporate cheese. 1726 Boutnceroxe in Swift's 
Lett, 22 Sept., | wrote the other day the first paragraph of 
that Cheddar letter which is preparing for you, 3 

ce. Cheddar Pink. A pink with solitary 
flowers of a pale rose colour (Dianthus cvsius), 
found on the limestone elifis at Cheddar, 

|| Chedreux. Oés. [from sumame of a fashion- 
able perruquier late in 17th c.] A peruke or wig 
of a particular fashion. 

1678 Otway Friendship in F,57 What a Bush of Bryars 
and ‘Thorns is here? The Main of my Lady Squeamish’s 
Shock is a Chedreux to it. 1682 OtpHAM Javenal’s 37d 
those vani- 
ties. [1689 SHADWELL Bury Fair 1. ii, (Frenchman says) Vf 
dat foole Chedreux niake de peruque like me, I vil be — 
1745 W. G, (aged 87) Let. in Gent. Mag. 99 I remember 
plain John Dryden..in one uniform clothing of Norwich 
drugget. | have ate tarts with him and Madam Reeve at 
the Mulberry Garden, when our author advanced to a 
sword and Chedreux wig. . 

|\Chee-chee. 4zglo-/ud. [Said to be from 
Hindi chh7-chhi fe! (dit, dirt, filth), an exela- 
mation attributed to the Eurasians; ‘ but perhaps 
rather indicating the mineing pronunciation attri- 
buted to the class’ (Yule).] 

A word applied disparagingly to the ‘mineed 
English * of Eurasians or half-breeds in India, and 
so to the elass themselves. 

1781 Hicky's Bengal Gaz. 17 Mar.(Y.) Pretty little looking- 
glasses, Good and cheap for chee-chee misses, 1816‘ Quiz’ 
Grand Master Vv. 118 note, Chee chee is the general desig- 
nation the half-cast ladies receive in India. Rs Fre s 
Mag. Oct. 437 (Y.) The — minced English known as 
chee-chee. 1880 Sir Adi Baha 122 (Y.) The accents of her 
tchi-tchi tongue. 

Cheefe, obs. form of CnleEr a. 

Cheek (t{7k), sé. Forms: 1 e6ce, céace, (ceike, 
ceke, ceoce), 3 cheoke, 3-7 chek(e, 4 chooke, 
choke, cheake, (chyke, cheche), 4-7 cheeke, iy 
chik(e, (6 Sc. cheik),6-cheek. (OE. (Anglian) 
a'ce, (WS.) cdace (from ceatce, ciéce) fem. :—WGer. 
type "kidd; whence also MDu. céée, Du. faak, 
MLG. and mod.LG, Adkhe, séhe. It is doubtful 
whether the late WSax. iustanee of ceoke is other 
than an error: if it were really céoce, it might 
agree with Frisian forms which appear to point 
to an OTeut. type *hewkdn-, beside the *Aatén- 
implied by WGer. *4é4d. No related forms are 


known outside Teut. 
The ME, variant choke, chook, may go with ecoke; but 
see Cuokr $4.2] 
I. In the animal body. 
+1. The jaw, jaw-bone; later called ‘ cheek- 


bone’. Ozs. 

c Bag ese Psalter xxxiGi). g Cecan heara zeteh. ¢ ro0e 
Airate Gloss. in Wr.-Willcker 157 Afandibuda, ceachan, 
vel ceacan, vel cinban. a@zaag Ancr. R.70 Pe two chevken 
beod pe two grinstones. Pe tunge is pe cleppe. 1386 
Cuaucen Motkes T, 48 And hadde no wepen but an asses 
cheeke. ; 

+ b. 77. (also siug.) The chaps, chops, or fauces; 
the swallow. Ods. 

¢1000 Sav, Lecedd, VW. 48 Wib e ceacna geswelle. 
¢tz00 Trin. Coll, Hon: 73 Cleued be mi tunge to otine 
cheken fadhercat lingua mea fauetbus mets, etc.) 1382 
Wve £eclvs. xxxi. 72 Ne opene thou out thi cheeke 
rathere, ¢ 1450 Mfetr, Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 626 Cheke, 
fates, ; 3 

te. Used like deard, teeth, ete. in defiance, curs- 
ing. Afaugre thy (his, ete.) chekes: see MAUGHE. 
136a Lance. /. P27. A. iv. 37 Hou pat Wrong... Rauischede 
Rose Reynaldes lemmon, And Mergrete of hire Mayden- 
hod maugre hire chekes. 13377 /érd. 13. vi. 158 We wil haue 
owre wille, maugre pi chekes. a 1553 Unatt Koister 
Doister vow Roister Doisters champion, | shrewe his best 
cheeke. b 
2. The fleshy lateral wall of the mouth ; the side 


of the face below the eye, in man or beast. 
£950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. v. 39 Gif hua Sec slags in suidra 
ceica din. ¢975 Aushw, G. ibid., On dct swidran ceke 
(Ags. G. wenge, //atten G. wange]. ¢r1000 Moca, in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 290/25 Afale ceocan. ataay Ancr. R. 106 
Me to-beot lis cheoken. a 1300 Cursor AT, 24533 Bath frunt 
and chek (7.7. cheke], Muth and nese, andeien eke. ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 615 Ys chyke pat swerd po cam so ne3 [orte. 
draft, Mis aueche pat swerd cam ful ney3} 1486 Bé. S¢. 
Aléau's Cvjb, When thou sceth thy hauke vppon his mouth 
and his chekis blobbed. 1535 CoverpaLe Deut, xxxiv. 7 
Ilis .. chekes were not fallen. @1gs0 CAvistis Kirke Gr. 
viii, Throw baith the cheikis. 161g Sir J. Hanincton 
Epigr. No. 19 When others kisse with lip, you giue the 
cheeke. 1667 Mitton 7. /.. 1. 602 Care Sat on his faded 
cheek, 1712 Avnison Spect. No. 317 P45 Mr. Nisby dined 
with me. First Course Marrow-bones, Second, Ox-cheek. 


CHEEK. 


1748 Smotcetr Rod. Rand. liv, | signified my contempt of 
him, by thrusting my tongue in my cheek. 1821 CLarr 
Vill, Minstr. 1. 185 The tears stole silent down her cheeks. 
1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 599 The Cheeks form the 
tees! walls of the mouth. Externally they have no precise 
imits, 

8. in form choke, chook. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1820 Per nekkes, 
chynnes, chekes (v.7. chokes], 1387 Trevtsa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 239 Chookes and lippes i-schaue. @ 1400 in 
Leg. Rood (1871) 218 Goddis sone a mayden soke, Milk ran 
by be childys choke. 

3. fig. of the sea, the heavens, night, etc., per- 
sonified. (Formerly in sense ‘chops’ (from 1 b.), 
as in quot. 1432.) 

1432-so tr. igden (Rolls) I. 49 The chekes and begyn- 
nenges |_fauces originales} of those armes of the see. 1593 
Suaxs. Rick. //, ut iii. 57 The cloudie Cheekes of Heauen. 
1813 Byron Giaour 12 Ocean’s cheek Reflects the tints of 
many a peak. 1827 PotoK Course 7.1, Every flower of 
fairest cheek. . 

4. collog. a. Insolence in speaking to any one ; 
‘jaw’. Phr. Zo g7ve cheek: = CHEEK v. 

1840 E. C. BalLey in Eee Sed Observer Il. 53. 1840 
Marrvat Poor Yack xxii, The man, who was a sulky 
saucy sort of chap .. gives cheek. 1848 J. Mtvcnete Fail 
Frni, 20 July, | once asked .. what fault a man had com- 
mitted who was flogged ..‘ For giving cheek, sir’. 1884 
G. Moorr Afummer's Wife (1887) 133 If he gives me any of 
his cheek I'll knock him down. , 

b. Cool confidence, effrontery, impudence. 70 
have the cheek (to do anything): to have the ‘ face’, 
audacity or effrontery. 

1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. liv.(D.) On account of his having 
so much cheek. 1860 REavE Cloister & 1. xlviii, (D.) She 
told him.. she wondered at his cheek. 1870 Brapwoop 
The O. V. H.264 He can’t have the cheek to ask for more. 
1885 Cot. Harcourt Te Ho. Comm, 12 May, It shows a 
considerable amount of cheek to bring forward this matter. 

5. Cheek by jowl; earlier + cheek by cheek. 
(In 6-7 cheek(e lo jowl, by chole, jole, joll, gig(g by 
geoul, jowl, 7-8 jig g by jowl, 9 cheek by chowl, 

Jor chowl, and jowl, Sc. cheek-for-chow, dial. jig- 
by-jow.) Side by side; in the closest intimacy. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Langt. (1810) 223 Vmwhile cheke 
bi cheke. c¢1530 Lo. Kerners Arth, Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 352 
Then they.. rode togyther cheke by cheke. 1577 HANMER 
Ane. Eccl. Hist, (1619) 164 Cheek by iowle with the Empe- 
rour. 1§98 SyivesTeR Du Bartas 1. i. (1641) 4/2 Mercie and 
Justice, marching cheek by joule. 1606 G. Wloopcocke] 
Justine tor a, Agathocles, sitting checke by cheeke with the 
king. ¢ 1645 Howext Left, 1V. xxxvi, In their Churches... 
the Laundresse gig td eeoul with her Lady. 1719 D’Urrry 
Pills V. 293 He with his Master, jig by jowl, Unto old 
Gillian hy'd, @ 1934 Nortn Ld. Keeper Guilford (1742) 142 
Every one in his Turn..came up Cheek by Joul, and talk’d 
with my Lord Judge. 1786 Burns Zarnest Cry 4 Prayer 
viii, An’ cheek-for-chow, a chuffie Vintner. 1822 Scott 
Nigel xxvii, To stand cheek-for-chow! confronting us, 1861 
Miss Brapnon Trail Serpent u.i, Destitution.. must be 
content often. .to jog cheek by jowl with crime. 
6. Zo one's own cheek (vulgar) : to oneself, for 


one’s own private use. 

1851 Mayvnew Lond. Labour]. 131(Hoppe)Such athing as a 
moor bird. .which can be eat up to a man’s own cheek. 1861 
Hucues Tom Brown at Oxf. vi. (1886) 57. 1862 Mrs. H. 
Woon Airs. Hallid. u. ix. 194 If I spent my earnings. .or 
let Tim keep his to his own cheek. 1874 Slang Dict., 
Cheek, share or portion; ‘ where’s my cheek?’ where is my 
allowance?..‘all to his own cheek’, all to himself. 

47. Cheeks and ears: ‘a fantastic name for a 
kind of hcad-dress of tenpeay, fashion’ (Nares). 

1605 Lond, Prodigal w. iii, (N.), Fr. Thou canst tell how 
to help'me to cheeks and ears..Crv. Ay, ay, Kester ; ’tis 
such as they wear a’ their heads. 

II. Transferred and technical, Mostly in p/zra/. 
8. gen. Side. (Cf. 3.) 

1555 Fardle Facions Pref. 8 So joyning in confederacie, 
(they]..framed vp cotages, one by anothers chieque, etc, 
1886 Stevenson Aidnapped xxvi. 271 Are ye to eat your 
meat by the cheeks of a red fire, 

9. Each of the side-posts or uprights of a door, 
gate, etc. Also the side-pieces of a window-frame. 

1375 Barnour Bruce x. 229 Sct evinly Betuix the chekys 
of the 3et. 1486 Rec. Nottingham III, 358 For a cheketo 
pe peer ee liijd. 1538 CoveRDALE A mzos ix. 1 Smyte 
the dore cheke. 1577 B. Gooce Hevesbach’s Hush. 11. (1586) 
107 Meete for the cheekes and postes of Gates. 1601 Hot- 
Lanp Péiny (1634) II. 571 The sils, lintels, and cheeks of his 
dores, 1789 W. Gitpin Odserv. he as lord Beauty (1792) 
I. 125 The river makes a noble rush .. between the two 
cheeks of the rock, which support the bridge, 1818 Scotr 
Hrt. Midl, x, To name sic a word at my door-cheek ! 

10. The sidc-picces of a pike-head forming a 
kind of socket by which it was secured to the 
staff; also of a hammer, pick, or other tool with 
asimilar head. +b. Also, the posture of the pike 
when cheeked: see CHEEK 2. 2. 

1g98 Barrer Theor. Warres iw. i. 36 A good Pike.. 
strongly headed, with the cheekes three foote long, 16 
T. Starrorp Pac, Hib. (1821) iii. 44 Every one trayling his 
Pike, and holding the cheeke thereof in his hand, ready to 
push, 1635 Barrirre Jii/, Déscif. ii. (1643) 9 From Com- 

rt, Cheeke, or Trailc, the Pikeman may. .charge to the 

tont, Reare, or Flanks. 1881 Raymonp Afining Gloss. 99 
peli extensions of the sides of the eye of a hammer or 
pick. 

ll. Harness. a. Of a bridle: The strap which 
passes down each side of the horse’s head, from 
the head-stall to the nose-band; the cheek-strap. 
b. Of a bit: The ring or other part at each end 

Vor. IT. 
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ofthe bit proper. Zo put a horse up lo the cheek: 
to put his reins on to the first or highest rings of 
the curb, so as to have the lightest leverage on 
the mouth. 

1617 MarkHam Cavad. 1. 48 The bytt doth consist not of 
one entyre peece, but of many, as of mouth, cheeke, curbe, 
and such like. /é#2. 68 The cheeke. .I take to be but from 
the neathermost part of the eye of the bytt downeward, to 
the vtmost length of the bytt. 1801 W. Fetton Carriages 
II. 146 The Bit, which is of iron, is placed in the horse’s 
reuters are of different forms, some are made to be | 
sharper in the mouth, and for a stronger purchase than 
others, and are called the straight cheek, the duke, and 
Portsmouth bit. /4id. The bit is buckled in the top loop to - 
the cheek ef the bridle. 185: ‘Nimrop’ Koad 16 Put..the 
stallion up to the cheek. 1859 F. Grirritus Artil, Man, 
(1862) 105 (plate). Mod. Ostler asks ‘Do you drive in the 
cheek, the middle-bar, or the curb?” 

12. Afining. The sides or walls of a vein. 

1813 BAKEwELt. /ntrod.Geod. (18158) 290 The walls or cheeks 
of the vein are of two different kinds of stone. 1881 in Ray- 
Monb Mining Gloss. 


13. Nazui., in varions senses : 

@. the projections on each side of the mast on which the 
tressle-trees rest; b. the shell or outside wooden part of a 
block; @. pieces of timber upon the ship’s bows to secure 
the beak-head or cut-water; d. the ‘ears’ of'a ship’s pump ; 
@. the circular pieces on the aft-side of the carrick-bits. 

1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gram. iii, At the top of the 
fore Mast and maine Mast are spliced cheeks, or thicke 
clamps of wood. 1644 Str H. Manwarixe Seaman's Dict, 
The sides of the blockes are called the cheekes. 1681 R. 
Knox J/ist. Ceylon 118 A Tree to make Cheeks for the 
Main-mast. 1704 J. Harrts Ler. Tech. s.v., The knees 
also which fasten the Beak-head to the Bows of a Ship are 
called Cheeks; and so are the Sides of any Block. 1727 A. 
Hamitton New Acc. &, Jud. 1. xxii. 270 A Piece of Wood 
about 15 Foot high, with a Notch cut in the upper End, like 
the Cheeks of a Ship’s ene: 1769 Facconer Dict. Marine 
(789) Cheville de potence de pompe, a.. bolt which fastens 
the brake to the cheeks or ears of the pump. 1772-84 Cook 


Voy. (1790) V. 1751 The carpenter discovered the cheeks of 
the foremast to be rotten. 1787 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(ed. 2) I. 207 ‘The cheeks of her [the Ship Pegasus] head 
have been taken off. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 159 
Cheeks of a block. The two sides of the shell. ¢ 1850 
Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 106 Cheeks are also the circular 
pieces on the aft side of the carrick-bitts. 


14. Afech., etc. A general name for those parts 
of machines which resemble checks in being ar- 


ranged in lateral pairs: e. g. 

The shears or bed-bars of a lathe on which the puppet 
slides; the side-pieces or brackets of any piece of ordnance ; 
the side-pieces of a grate or stove; the jaws of a vice; the 
standards or supports in rolling-mills, printing-presses, etc.; 
the solid parts of timber on the sides of a mortise; the sides 
of a pillow-block which hold the boxing; the interior faces 
ofan embrasure; an indent cut in a wall into which a pipe 
or the like is fitted ; in /oveding, one of the parts of a flask 
consisting of more than two parts. 

16so R, Exton Art AfiZ, Suppl. (1668) 248 For the 
Traverses. .that joyn these Planks together, the foremost 
.. must enter one half of a Diameter in length into either 
of the Cheeks or Planks. 
(1703) 170 These Puppets .. slide in the Grove between 
the two Cheeks. 1 J. Harris Lex. Techn. Trun- 
ntons of a Peece of Ordnance, are those Nobs or Bunches 
of the Guns Metal which bear her up upon the Cheeks 
of the Carriages. 1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) 
Flasques, the cheeks or sides of a gun-carriage. 1801 Ann. 
Reg. 1799 Chron. 400 The back and bottom of fire-grates, 
combined with cheeks. 1819 Panfologia III. s.v, The 
cheeks of a mortar, or the brackets, in artillery. .are fixed to 
the bed by four bolts. 1830 E. Camppete Dict, ATi2. Sc. 
38 Cheeks of an embrazure, the interior Faces or Sides 


| 
1677. Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
| 
of an Embrazure. 1881 C. A. Epwarps Orgay 50 A thick 
ds of pine or mahogany glued firmly on the front and 
ack ..named the sound-board cheeks, 1881 AZechanic 
§ 1224 The sides or ‘cheeks’ of the grate, 

III. 15. Comzd., chiefly attrib., as cheek-band, 

-blade, -feather, flap, -piece, -rose, -strap, -varnish ; 
cheek-burning, -dislending adjs.; + cheek-ball, 
the rounded part of the cheek; cheek-blade, 
a jaw-blade; cheek-block, a block of which one 
side is formed by a cheek-piece fastened to an 
object which forms the other side; cheek-knee= 
CHEEK 13¢; + cheek-lap, jaw, jaw-bone ; cheek- 
pouch, a pouch-like enlargement of the cheek, 
esp. in certain species of monkey; hence cheek- 
pouched adj. Also CHEEK-BONE, -TOOTH. 

1583 J. Hains tr. Furtus’ Nomenclator 28 Gena, mala, 
the *cheeke balle. 1607 Torsett /our-f. Beasts 502 The 
powder of unwashed wool..doth very effectually purge the 
eye-lids or cheek-bals. 1535 CoverDaLe 70d, vi. 3 Take 
him by the *cheke blade and drawe him to the. 1794 Rig- 
ging § Seamanship 1. 30 On each side athwartships are 

cheek-blocks. bid. 155 Cheek-blocks, or half-blocks, are 
made of elm plank. 1784 CowPEr Task w. 488 The *cheek- 
distending oath. 1867 F. Francts Angling xiii. (1880) 478 
*Cheek feathers, that is, short feathers. 1805 SouTHEY 
Madoc in Azt. xvi, Slivering downward, left The *cheek- 
flap dangling. 1867 SmvtH Sailor's Word-bk., Cheeks or 
*cheek-knees. 1382 WycLiFr Lez. xi. 29 A cokedril. .hauynge 
the nether “cheke lap vnmeuable, and meuynge the ouere. 
— Fudg. xv. 15 A foundun cheek boon, that ts, the cheek- 
lap of an asse, 1758 Phil. Trans. L. 62x A helmet on his 
head..and *cheek-pieces fastened under his chin, 1864 
Lp. Drrsy //fad 1v. 166 The iv’ry cheek-piece of a war- 
rior’s steed. 1834 McMurtre Cavier's Anim. Kitgd. 47 
The Monkeys of America have. .the tail long; no *cheek- 
pouches. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist. Mammalia IV. 20 The true 
1879 WRIGHT Air. 
Life 30“ Cheek-pouched Monkeys. 1603 Suaks. Jfeas. for 
Df, wiv, 16 Haile Virgin, .as those *cheeke-Roses Proclaime ' 


marmots {have] no cheek-pouches. 


CHEEP. 


you are no lesse. 1598 Fiorio, Purpurino..a liuely redde 
colour women vse for painting, called *cheeke-varnish. 

Cheek (tk), v. Also 7 cheke. [f. CHEEK 54,] 

1. trans. To form a cheek or side to, to flank or 
border, 

1538 LeLanp /tiz. 11. 105 To begyn this Causey, chekid 
on eche side. 1615 CttapMan Odyss. xxiv. 699 The brass 
That cheek’d Eupitheus’ casque. 1670 Lassets /taly 
(1698) I. 62 The altars round about the church are cheeked 
with exquisite pillars. 

42. To check a pike: to hold it by the cheeks. 

, ‘The pike-man at the command Cheek your pike, grasped 
it with the left hand below the head, where the first and 
second rivets are, the head to the front, blade horizontal, 
left foot advanced, left elbow touching the side, the right 
hahd grasping the pole at the right thigh, the pole sloping 
downwards, the butt nearly at the ground’ (7. Buxzyan. 

1622 Pracuam Compl. Gent?. (1634) 250 Postures ..Order 
your Pikes, Traile your Pikes, Cheeke your Pikes. 1625 
Markuam Sovldiers Accéd, 23 The sixe which are to be done 
marching, are—Advance your Pike, Shoulder your Pike, 
Levell your Pike, Sloape your Pike, Cheeke your Pike, 
‘Trayle your Pike, 1689 Cotton 79 Far/ of ——, Standing 
at some poor sutler’s tent, With his pike cheek’d, to guard 
the tun. 

3. collog. To address ‘checkily’ or saucily ; to 
speak with cool impudence to, confront auda- 
ciously. Zo cheek 77: to face it out, ‘carry it 
throagh’. 

1840 F.C. Baynry Safleybury Observer 11.53 The various 
sensations of the party Cheeked. 185: MavHew Lovd, 
Labour 1, 452 (Hoppe) They persuaded me to go and beg 
with them, but 1 couldn’t cheek it. 1865 Sat. Rev. 30 Dec. 
8x1/2 There arc boys at every school who are never so elated 
as when they have ‘cheeked’ the master. 1884 G. Moorr 
Afummer's Ue (1887) 188 But you must pluck up courage 
and cheek the Baillie. 

b. dial. ‘See quot.) 

1877 E. Peacock N. HW’, Linc, Gloss. (EB. D. S.) Cheek, to 
accuse. ‘I cheek’d him wi’it, an’ he couldn't say a wod.’ 

Cheek, screen: see CHICK 54.2 

Chee‘k-bone. Forms: sec CHEEK sé. and Bosr. 

+1. The bone of the lower jaw, the jaw-bone. 

c1000 AateRIc Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 157 Mandrhila, 
ceacban, ¢1340 Cwrsor W/. 1073 (Trin.) Wip a cheke boon 
ofan asse Men sayn abel slayn wasse. ¢ 1380 Si Feramnd, 
5630 Al to-dryue Ys chekbon ne3 a-two. 1400 Gamelyor 
850 Gamelyn cleued his chike bone. ¢ 1440 Prom, Parv. 

2 Chekebone..chavylbone. 1535 COVERDALE Jude. xv. 16 
With the cheke bone of an asse haue I slayne a thousande 
men. 1877 B. Goocr /feresbach's usb, Wi. (1586) 115, His 
cheekebones would be even and small. 1611 Bist P's. tii. 7. 

2. The bone above the cheek forming the lower 


boundary of the orbits of the eyes. 

1820 Scott Aéésot xxvi, Little could be seen besides two 
brown cheek-bones. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 363/2 The 
Ethiopian variety .. cheek-hones prominent. 

Cheeked (t{zkt),@. Having a cheek or checks: 
in comb., as 0/ud-, cherry-, fair-, red-cheeked, etc. 

iss2 Hutort Checked great, or hauynge great cheakes, 
macticus. 1592 Greene U’pst. Courtier Dij b, Cherry 
cheeked, like a shredde of scarlet. 1647 Crasnaw Steps 
Temple 80 Of all the faircheek’d flowers. 1783 AINSWORTH 
Lat, Dict. (Morell) 1s. v. Check, Full cheeked, or blub 
cheeked, éucco. 1861 Times 10 Oct., Bo ee apples. 
1878 Brownine Poets Croisic 142 That black-eyed cherry- 
cheeked sister. 

Cheekee’, vonce-wd. 
‘cheeked’; see next. 

Cheeker (tfikoz. col/og. [f. CHEEK v. +-ER!.] 
One who ‘cheeks’ or addresses impndently. 

1840 E. C. Bayiey L/aileybury Observer 11.53 Neither is 
the moral constitution of the Cheekee benefited, nor ts the 
talent and philanthropy of the Cheeker displayed. 

Cheekiness (t{rkinés). co//og. [f. CHEEKY a. 
+ -NESS.] ‘Cheeky’ quality, cool presumption, 
effrontery, impudence. 

1847 Z//ust. Lond, News 28 Aug. 142/1 They were beat... 
by their slow, loggy stroke, and by their cheekiness. 

Cheekish (t[kif), @. collog. [see -18H1.] 
Somewhat ‘cheeky’, saucy, impudent. 

18st Maynew Lond. Labour 1, 248 Being ‘cheekish’ 


(saucy) to the beadle. i 

Chee'kless, ¢. Without cheeks. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 598 He was. .earless, eyeless, 
cheekless, noseless, and chinless. 

Cheek-tooth. A molar tooth or grinder. 

1388 Wycir Yoe/ i. 6 The cheek teeth therof ben as of a 
whelp ofalioun. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. Vil. CCXXVIIL 239 
Al that euer were borne after that pestilence hadden ij 
chekteth in hir hede lesse than they had afore. 1656 RtpGLey 
Pract. Physic 184 Gums with flesh growing too much 
about the Cheek-teeth. 1880 Huxcev in Times 25 Dec. 4/1 
Cheek-teeth having short crowns with simple patterns, 

Cheeky (t{zki), a. collog. [f. CHEEK 5d. 4+ 
-yl,] Characterized by ‘cheek’; insolent or an- 


dacions in address; coolly impudent or presuming. 

1859 H. Kixestey G. Hamlyn xxvi, These men in this 
here hut are a rougher lot than you think for; very Itke 
they'll be cheeky. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. UI. xv. 251 
© Don’t be cheeky, Jack’, remonstrated the landlord. 1873 
Buack Pr. Thule xvii. (D.) You are the cheekiest young 
beggar I have the pleasure to know. 

Cheekyn(e, Cheel, obs. f, CHICKEN, CHILL. 

Cheep (tJfp), 3. Chiefly Se. [f Curzpv.] A 
faint shrill sound, such as the voice of a young 
bird or a mouse. 

41774 FERGUSSON asi of Session Poems (1845) 27 The 
slow-gaun wheels when dry.. gie mony a cheep and cry. 
1786 Burns Ordination, Come screw the pegs wi’ c 
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[see -EE.] One who is 


CHEEP. 
cheep. 1829 Cunninctiam Magic Bridle, Anuitersary 139 
The mouse’s cheep and cricket’s chirrup. 1833 M. Sco1r 


Tom Cringle x. (859) 210 The cheep of the tiller rope 
running through the well greased leading blocks. 

Cheep (tip), v. Chiefly Sc. Forms: 74, 6 
cheps, cheip, cheape, 6-7 cheepe, 9 cheap, 
8- choep. [Au imitative word.] 

1. twtr. To utter shrill fceblc sounds like those 
of yoting birds, mice, bats, ete. 

1§13 Dovctas Ainer's xu, viii. 76 Hir birdis chepand in 
thare nest. 1530 Lynorsay Jest. Papyngo 698 We sall gar 
cheknis cheip and geaslyngis pew. 1570 Levins A/anif, 
qo To cheepe, pipilare. 1606 Surri. & Markn. Country 
Farnte 71 A good conditioned Henne. .after she hath once 
heard them cheape or chi vnder her, 1802 Scott 
Minstr, Se. Bord, Pref.75 The maxim of the Douglasses, 
that ‘it was better to hear the lark sing, than the mouse 
cheep’. 1845 Hirst Poems x0 A bat affrighted cheeps In 
some deserted room. 1883 Mrs. Ewine Fackanafes 15. 

2. trans. To utter with a cheeping voice. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xii. (1859) 272 ‘Hold hard 
now’, cheeps little Conchy. 1847 Tennyson Princ. tv. 83, 
I would pipe and trill, And cheep and twitter twenty million 
loves, 1883 Century Mag. Aug. 487/2 They cheep a good- 
morning to one another in soft, cheerful voices. 

Hencc Chee‘ping w4/. sd, ae ae a. 
na Ln Montcomerie Flyting 774 Thy cheiping and peip- 
ing with weiping thou salt rew. 1762 J. Man Suchanan's 
Hist, Scot, 385 note, This Archbald is sirnamed..cheeping 
Archbald from the way of his pronunciation. 1611 Coter., 
Piolement, the ..cheeping of sparrowes or young birds. 
1854 THoreau IWValden i. (1863) §9 Good for nothing but to 
raise cheeping squirrels on, 1886 A// Y. Round 4 Sept. 103 
The decks ..resounded incessantly with the noise of 
hammers; of cheeping blocks. 

Cheeper (t{f pax). [f. CHerr v.+-Er 1] That 
which cheeps, a squeaker; applied esf. to the 
chicks of partridge and grouse: also a provincial 
name for the Mcadow Pipit, cte. 

1611 Cotcr., Pioleur, a puler, cheeper, chirper. 1863 
Spring in Lapl, 340 When the young willow-grouse were 
just cheepers, 1863 ATKINSON Provinc, Danby, Cheeper, 
a young partridge or grouse... whose cry of alarm is 
acuter than that of the full grown bird. 1864 — Provinc. 
Names of Birds, Moss-cheeper, Grey cheeper, the Meadow 
Pipit, Anthus pratensis. 1878 Datly News 12 Sept. 3/1 
‘The general hatch of cheepers, as chick partridges are 
called, takes place from the 18th to 24th OF Twne: 


Cheepy (t/rpi), ¢. [f. Cueer+-y'] Given 
to checping. 


1864 Cariyiein Life in Lond. 1.280. What ahumiliated, 
broken-down, poor cheepy wretch | am. 


Cheer (tfie1),sé. Forms: 3-7 chere, 4-6 cher, 
4- cheer. Also 4 scher(e, chire, cheyr, 4-6 
cheir, chier(e, 4-7 cheere, 5 chyr, 5-6 chyer(e, 
5-7 cheare, 6-8 chear, 7 chaire. [ME. chere, 
a. OF. chiere, chere face (=Pr., Sp., Pg. cara face) 
:—latc L. cara facc, countenance, used tn 6th c. by 


the African poet Corippns (De Laud. Justini ; 


‘ Caesars ante caram ’), 

The origin of cara is uncertain; the current conjecture 
is that it was a. Gr. xdpa head; but as tothis there are many 
difficulties : see Diez. ‘The word seems to have come by 
way of Africa and Spain: it is unknown to Italian and 
Wallachian.] 

+1. The face. Ods. 


atazg Ancr, R, 210 Summe iuglurs .. makien cheres, & 
wrenchen mis hore mud, & schulen mid hore eien. ¢ 1330 
Florice & Bl. (1857) 143 For hire faired and for her schere. 
1382 Wvcur “x. xxv. 20 The cheeres turned into the 
propiciatorie. — Jer, i. 17 To dreden the chere of them. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Cheere, vultus, 1475 CAXTON 
Fason 18b, His fair chiere. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 38/2 In 
the swete of thy chere thou shalt ete brede. 1590 Suaks. 
Mids, N. 1, ii. 96 All fancy sicke she is, and pale of cheere. 

+ 2. The look or expression of the face ; counten- 


ance, aspect, visage, micn. Obs. or arch. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 70 Of one gledechere. a 1300 Cursor Af, 
togt For be his chere he sagh him wrath. 1375 Larsour 
Bruce \. 34 (Hel tee im, with lauchand cher, ‘The 
Endentur. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 664 His chere was 
so sad and son. 1559 Afirr. for Mag., Salisbury xiii, 
Where ever I went, I met thy smyling cheare, 1622 
Peacnam Compl. Gentl, 1. i, (1634) 102 Piety is drawne like 
n Lady of Solemne cheare. 1693 W. Robertson /’hraseol. 
Gen, 328 Chear or countenance. 1830 Tennyson Poet's 
Afind, The flowers would faint at your cruel cheer. 

+b. Phrases. 70 change cheer: to change coun- 
tenance, as the effect of anger, fear, shame, ctc. 
To make a cheer; to assume a (spectfied) look or 
expression. Ods. 

a 1226 St. Marker. 3 Olibrius. .pahe bisiherde, Changede 
his chere. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Clerkes 7, 622 She no chicre 
maade of heuynesse. ¢ 1400 Gamelyn 319 If my brother 

rucche or make foule cheere. 1460 CarGRave Chron. 265 

Whan he cam to the place there he schuld deye he 
chaunged no cheere. 15996 Srenser F. Q. 1. ii. 42. The 
diuelish hag by chaunges of my cheare Percieu'd my 
thought. a1700 Daynen Fab., Meleager § A. 246 Pale at 
the sudden sight, sbe chang’d her cheer. 

3. Disposition, frame of mind, mood, esf, as 
showing itself by external demeanour, etc. Usually 
with qualification as ‘ good’, ‘glad', ‘joyful’, or 
‘ sorrowful ’, ‘ heavy’, ete. 

(In very many early quotations it is impossible to sa’ 
whether the meaning i 2 or 3, or both at ‘aa 4 
, 41300 Cursor M, 5075 loseph comforth pan bere chere[Gu?¢. 
ioseph confort paim fcr feral. 1374 Cuaucer Troylus 
v, 184 She thonked dyomede Of alle his trauaile and his 

‘ode chere. ¢1500 Aferfine 768 in Furniv. Perey Folio 1.446 

he feend.. beguiled her with treacherye, aad brought her 
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into adreerye cheere. 1598 Barcxiey Felice. Maw 1. (1603) 
5 He was .. with heavie cheare enforced to seeke an other 
dwelling. ¢ 1600 SHAxs. Sons. xcvii, If they sing, ‘tis with 
so dull a cheere, 1667 Mitton 2. £. vi. 496 His words 
thir drooping chere Enlightn’d, and thir langnisht hope 
reviv'd. 1783-94 Braxe Songs fnnoc. Introd. 6 So | piped 
with merry cheer. h 

b. Phrases, + What cheer with you? +7what 
cheer make you ? what cheer ?: Vit. (what is your 
state or mood?’ ‘how are you?’ Zo be of good 
cheer: to be stout of heart, cheerful, courageous. 
With good cheer: cheerfully, joyfully, with ready 
will, 

¢ 1440 l'ork Afyst. xiv. 85 Say Marie doghtir, what chere 
with be. ¢ 1450 Afer/ix xviii, 282 le badde his felowes to 
be of goode chier. ¢ 1460 Twiuneley Myst. (1836) 109 A, 
Gylle, what chere? 1§26 Tinpate 2 Cor, v. 6 We are 
alwaye of good chere. ¢1530 Lo, Berners Arth, Lyt. 
Bryt, (B14) 28 What chere make you, fayre er ae a 
1535 Coverpate //aggazii. 4 Ve of good chere, o Zorobabel. 
1610 Suaks. Temp. 1. i. 2 Heere Master: What cheere? 
1712 Buncet Spect. No. 313 2 16 His Friend .. bade him 
be of good Cheer. 1805 Wornsw. Waggoner 1, The same 
strong voice more near Said cordially, My Friend, what 
cheer? 1842 Texxyson 72v0 Voices cxliii, A second voice 
was at mine ear.. A murmur, ‘Be of better cheer’. 

4. Cheerfulness, gladness, mirth, joy, gatety. 
To make cheer; to make merry, be cheerful. 

Peo Conf. 111. 13 This blinde boteler {i.e. Cupid] 
Yiveth of the trouble in stede of chere And eke the chere in 
stede of trouble. ¢1440 Generydes 570 He cowde not 
make nochere but alwey mourn. — 802 His comfort and his 
chere is all awaye. 1535 CoverDALe /sa. xvi. 9 Myrth and 
chere was gone out of y*felde & vynyardes. 1602 Suaks. 
Ham, ui. 174 You are so sicke of late, So farre from 
cheere. 1634 Mitton Comus 955 Our sudden coming there 
Will double all their mirth and chere. 1693 W. RoserTson 
Phraseol. Gen. 325 Chear or gladness, gandiumt. — 327 
To make good aieae, genialiter agere, 1842 TENNYSON 
Two Voices \xxx, Naked I go, and void of cheer. 

+5. Kindly welcome or reception, hospitable 
entertainment. 7o make (do, or give) cheers to give 
n kindly welcome, to receive and entertain. Hence 
BELLY-CHEER, and ironical Wim1PPINnG CHEER, q.Vv. 

a 1300 Cursor AZ. 5328 Quen iacob sagh pat hall plenar 
And all a-bute to mak him cher. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Man 
Lawes T. go Gret cheere doth this noble senatour To 
kyng Alla. 1413 Lvpc. Pyler. Sowle wv. xxxviii. (1859) 
63 To doo yow suche chere as to youre estate Bylongern. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur 1, cxlix. ats When she was come, 
she had all the cheer that might be done. 1488 Caxton 
Chast, Goddes Chyld.12 They that dide him chere before 
haue him now in scorne. 1550 CrowLey Afigr. 68 What 
occasion was here, To provide for learninge and make 
povertye chere? 1593 Suaxs. Lacr. 89 She securely giues 
good cheare, And reuerend welcome to her princely guest. 
1666 Vemete Let, Wks, 1731 Il. 17 After I have welcomed 
you into the Climate wai the same Chear and Kindness 
the Sun I know will do. 

6. concr. What is provided by way of entcrtain- 
ment : fare, provisions, viands, food. 70 make good 
(etc.) cheer: to feast and make merry: ef. sense 4. 

3375 Barpour Brace xiv. 453 That nycht thai maid thame 
meryecher. 1533 Fritu dasw. More (1829) 435 The Corin- 
thians..came to feed their flesh, and to make carnal cheer. 
1535 Coveroate Zcclus. xviii. 33 Make not to greate cheare 
of the thinge that thon hast wonne by avauntage. 1567 
Drant //orace’s Epist.1. xiv. Ev, Me to fede on simple 
cheare. se Mutcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 194 Liuely 
cheese is lusty cheare. 1603 Knotues //ist. Turks (1621) 
713 Their cheere was only rice and mutton, 1656 H. More 
Antid, Ath. m. x. (1712) ay This stranger not relishing his 
chear without salt, 1693 W. Rosertson Phrascol. Gen. 327 
To make good chear, Apulari hilartter. 1726 CAVALLIER 
Mem. 1. 2 Our Cheer was very indifferent..for the King’s 
Troops had plunder’d all the Country. 18427 Lytton 
Petham xxiii, | care not a rush for the decorations of the 
table so that the cheer be good. 1848 Macautay //is?. 
Eng. 1. 162 Every table was loaded with good cheer. 

b. The fewer the better cheer: the fewer there 
are, the more there is for each to cat. 

1649-50 Norwoon Voy. Virginia in Voy. (1744) VI, We.. 
fell on without using the ceremony of caffing the rest ofour 
company ..the proverb telling us, The fewer the better 
chear, ¢1720 Swirt Polite Conv. ii, Lady Smart, Come, 
the more the merrier. Sir John. Ay, but the fewer tbe 
bettercheer. a P 

7. That which gives joy or gladness; comfort, 
solace ; encouragement. 

1549-62 Sterxuorp & H. Ps. xliii. 4 Then shall I to tbe 
altar goe of God my ioe, cheare. 1649 SeLpen Lats 
Eng. 1. \viii. (1739) 107 Their deportment then was full of 
chear and safety to the people. 1757 Dyer #/eece 1v. 131 
The cheers of life .. but not the vices, learn to taste. 181 
Miss Coser in Afacw, Mag. 111, 461 A little breath of 
cheer from the outer world. 1863 B. Tavior A, Thurston 
I. Ded., With the cheer and encouragement which I owed 
to your unexpected kindness, 

8. A shout of encouragement, welcome, approba- 
tiou, or congratulation ; ¢sf. in f/. the loud, com- 
bined shouts (Hurrah f, Huzza !) and other expres- 
stons of applause of a company or crowd. 

In the House of Commons, CAeers of approbation are ex- 
pressed by the words Hear! kearf Counter-cheers are 
answering cheers from the opposite party as an assertion 
that the matter is really reason for congratulation to them. 

1920 De For Caft. Singleton xvii. (1840) 295 We gave 
them a cheer, as the seamen call it. 1751 SmMoLietr /er. 
Pic, xxxiii, Peregrine..as he went out of the gate, was 
saluted with three chears by all the domestics. 1785 Burns 
Winter Night, And hail'd the morning wi’ 4 cheer. 1798 
Co.rripce Anc. Mariner vu, They answered not our 
cheer! 1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. I, 516 Not acheer was 
heard, 1857S. Osnorn Quedaht vii. 91 We gave one cheer, 


CHEER. 


fired our guns, and then pushed on for our lives. Afod. 
Newsp., Parl. Rept. The result of the division was received 
with cheers and counter-cheers. Loudand prolonged cheers, 
during which the honourable gentleman resumed his seat. 

9. Comb. a3 cheer-marrer. , 

1594 Daniey Cleopatra Poems (1717) 298 Chear-Marrer, 
Care, did then such Passions breed. . 

Cheer (t/iez), v. Forms: (5 chyer), 5-6 cher(e, 
(6 chyr, chire), 6-7 cheere, 6-8 chear(e, 5- 
cheer. [f. Cuzer sé., in various senses related to 
each other only through the sb.] 

+1. a. ref. To give oneself or assume a disposi- 
tion or state of mind of some sort, as in 7hey 
cheered them ill, they became of evil cheer. Oés. 

ct Destr. Troy xxv zaero For the choise kyng 
Achilles bai cherit hom euill, With mych dole for his dethe. 

tb. intr. (for ref.) tn same sense, as tn How 
cheer you ? of what cheer are you? Obs. 

1586 Bricnt Afelanch. xviii. 107 This sort [vnnaturall 
melancholie]..destroyeth the braine .. & maketh both it, 
& the hart cheere more vncomfortably. 15994 Greene 
Looking Glasse (1861) 126 How cheer you gentlemen? 1596 
Drayton Legends iv. 606 Aske Him how He cheeres. 1596 
Suaxs. Merch. V. mi, v. 75 How cheer’st thou Jessica? 
1725 Baiey Erasm. Collog. 94 The Landlord himself. .asks 
how cheer you? 

2. trans. To make of good cheer; to comfort, 


console, solace. 
¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 240 Be glad, Sir.. We shul you 
cbere in that we mown. c 1440 Gesta Rom. v. 13 (Harl. 
MS.) Make me solas and comfort, and chere me. 1568 
nt. Curtesy 80 in Ritson Afetr. Rom. 111. 197 To hym 
comforte anone he toke, And began the lady for to chere. 
1606 Suaxs. Ant. & C/. v. ii. 184 Therefore be cheer’d, Make 
not your thoughts your prisons, 161q Marknam Cheap, 
Husb, 1. i. (1668) 8 Much rubbing 1s comfortable, and 
cheareth every member, 1 Mitton P. Z. v. 129 So 
cheard he his fair Spouse, and she was cheered. 1758 S. 
Havwaro Serm. iv. 118 He chears the souls of his people. 
1830 D'Isracui Chas, /, 111. xvii.378 The poor being cheered 
by these feasts of religion and charity. 
b. ref. To comfort oneself; to take heart or 


pluck up courage. Mostly in imperative. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 8643 Achilles for the chop cherit hym 
not litle. /4i¢. 9303 Achilles was choise fayne, cherit hym 
the bettur, And now hatnis his hert all in hote love. 1598 
Greene Fr. Bacon xiii, Vet, Bacon, cheere thee, drowne not 
in despaire. 1899 George a Gr. in Dodsley (1780) III. 19 
Cheer thee, my boy. 1846 Kester Lyra /nnoc. v.8 O cheer 
thee, maiden | In His Name Who still'd Jairus’ wail | 

te. intr. with refl. sense. Oés. 

1596 Srenser F. e: 1. x. 2 She cast to bring him where he 
chearen might, Till he recovered had his late decayed plight. 

+38. trans. 7To cure or recover. Obs. rare. 

crgoo Destr, Troy 10416 Achilles purgh chaunse was 
cherit of his wond. ? 

4. To make cheerful or joyous; to gladden, en- 
leven. 

c1440 Prom. Parv. 72 Cheryn, pr make good chere, 
hillaro, exhillaro, letifico. 1589 Mirr. Mag. Fas. 2. Scotl. 
xx, With the Quene my wife and children me to cbere. 
1611 Briere £ec/, xi. 9 Let thy heart cheere thee in the 
dayes of thy youth. 1785 Cowrer 7ask i 200 Ten thousand 
warblers chear the day, and one The live-long night. 1871 
R, Euuts Cafullus xxxviii. 5 One whisper of happy thought 
to cheer me. 

+b. iztr. To grow cheerful, be cheerful; to 
rejoice, enjoy oneself, make merry. Oés. 

I ‘573 Tusser //usd. (1878)61 Who hath wherewithall, may 
chéere when he shall: But charged man, must chéere as he 
can. rg9z Warner 4/5, Lng. vt. xxxviii, (1612) 189 He 
chats, she cheers, he courts, she coyes. a@1619 FotHERBY 
A theom, 1, xii, (1622) 338 All, which come to heare it, doe 
reioyce, and cheere at it. ’ 4 

5. ta. trans. To entertain with feasting and 


‘good cheer’; to feast. Ods. 

ea Arthur 276 Arthour 3af ham 3yftez grete, And 
che ham wyp drynk and Mete. cr Caxton Four 
Sonnes Aymon iii. 115 Their moder... fested and chered 
theym gretly. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 205 Into the 
Abbey, where they were feasted and cheered. 1597 Br. 
Hat Sat, v. ii, 113 What tho he chires on purer manchets 
crowne. 1697 Drypen Virg. Eelog. v. 107, 1 myself the 
Guests with Fiendly Bowls will chear. 

+b. To comfort with warmth; to warm. Ods. 
¢ 1420 Pallad. on H1usb. v 1088 So that the flamme upbende 
The celles forto chere and chaufe olofte. 
ec. To solace or comfort as food does. 

1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye RS Beif, Mutton, Veale to 
cheare their courage. 1611 Biere ial: ix. 13 Wine, 
which cheareth God and man. 1697 Drypex Virg. Georg. 
in. 584 Their cold Stomachs with crown’d Goblets cheer, 
tr t Tyenrs in Gent. Mag. Dec., With tea he [Johnson] 
cheered himself in the morning. 1875 Jowett P/ato (ed. 2) 
V. 68 Wine is to cheer them now that their limbs are old. 

Berkeley's expression fo cheer but not inebriate has been 
popularized by Cowper’s application of it to tea, and has 
often been the subject of sportive allusions. 

1744 Berkecey Siris § 217 The luminous spirit lodged in 
the native balsam of pines .. is of a nature so mild ., as to 
warm without heme to cheer but not inebriate. 178% 
Cowrer Jask 1v. 39 The cups, That cheer but not inebriate, 
wait oneach. 18580, W. Hotmes Ant. Breakf, (1865) tog 
Had freely partaken of the cup which cheers and likewise 
inebriates. 1868 Russetz Diary Jnd. (1860) 1, 290 (Hoppe) 
Acup .. which to my mind neither cheers nor inebriates, 

6. To brighten up externally (the face, ctc.). 

1611 Syivester Du Bartas wt. iv. Decay 110 With her 
best Complexions Shee mends her Faces wrinkle-full defec- 
tions, Her Cheek shee cherries, and her Ey shee cheers. 
1662 Prayer Bk., Veni Creator S Anoint and cheer our 
soiled face With the abundance of thy grace. 

7. To encourage, inspirit, animate, or incite, by 
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CHEERED. 


word or deed; now, esp. by cries or shouts. 
to cheer on. 
¢1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 3781 Among his ost ful fast he 
rode, And chered his knightes. 1g90 Suaks. Afids, N. 1v. i. 
130 A cry more tuneable Was neuer hallowed to, nor cheer’d 
with horne. 1596 Srenser #*. Q. 1. iii. 34 His Lady did so well 
him cheare, That hope of new good hap he gan to feele. 
1597 Damiet Civ. Wars 11. Ixxii, As to some great adven- 
t’rous fight This bravo cheers thege dastards all he can. 
c1600 SHaKs. Son. xv, Men as plants decrease, Chcered 
and check'd even by the self-same sky. 1699 DrypeN 
Theodore & Hon. 123 He cheer’d the dogs to follow her who 
fled. 1794 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) 1. 426 Captain 
Walter Serocold was killed hy a grape-shot..as he cheered 
~ the people who were dragging the gun. 1810 Scorr Lady 
of L. 1, ix, Close on the hounds the hunter caine, To cheer 
them on the vanished game. 1839 THIRLWALL Greece 
VI. 221 Cheering his troops by his presence and his words. 
b. The following perhaps lead the way to 8. 
1558 PuaéR 4inetd y.Oj, The Troians them did chere, 
and did receyue with wondrous ioye. 1559 Jiirr. Mag., 
Mowbray's Ban. xx, And whan our frendes oneéebe parte 
had ys chearde, And that the Harolds bad ys do our lust. 
8. To salute with ‘cheers’ or shouts of applause ; 


to applaud. 

Not in Johnson, and app. modern. : 

1798 Coreripce Axnc. May. 1. vii, The ship was cheer'd, 
the harbour cleared. 1815 W. Burney Faéconer’s Marine 
Dict., To cheer, to salute a ship en passant, by the pepe 
all coming upon deck and huzzaing three times, called three 
cheers. 1832 Ht. Martineau //td § Vadl.iv.54A crowd of 
little children. .had gathered together, to cheer the carriage, 
1875 Jowetr Plaéo (ed. 2) 1. 154 Many of the audience 
cheered and applauded this. 

b. zaétr. ‘To shout applause. 

1804 G. Rose Diaries (1860) 11. 146 The boys of the school 
cheered as he passed. 1833 Ht. Martineau Alanch. Strike 
iv. 42 A signal whether to groan or cheer, 1879 M«Cartuy 
Own Times 11. xix. 59 The House cheered more tumul- 


tuously than ever. 
+9. To blow (a whistle). Ods. [of doubtful 


position.] 

¢ 1600 MONTGOMERIE Vavigatioun 135 Our Maistersoon his 
lyttil vhissell cheir{d;] His mariners incontinent compeird. 

10. Cheer up. a. érans. To raise the spirits of 
(anyone) by pees one ; to brighten up. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 /fen. LV, wv. iv. 113 My Soueraigne Lord, 
cheare vp your selfe, looke vp. 1605 — Macd. iv. i. 127 
Come Sisters, cheere we vp his sprights. 1738 Baitey 
Erasm., Collog. 537 The Seraphick Fraternity ..chear'd up 
his countenance with ointment. 1883 Froupe Short. Stud. 
1V. 72 The abhot cheered him up, laughed at his de- 
jection. 

b. intr. (for ref.) To pluck up heart, take 
courage, 

1676 D'Urrey Mad. Fickle u.i. Brother come, cheer up. 
1759 Garrick /feart of Oak, Come, cheer up, my jads ! 
*tis to glory we steer. 1840-5 BarHaM /ugol. Leg.‘ Misadv. 
Margate’, Cheer up! cheer up | my little man. 

Cheere, var. of CHERE a. Os. dear. 

Cheered (tfieid), @. [f. Caer sd. and v.] 

1. [f CuHeer sé]: Having a (certain) cheer, 
countenance, or demeanour. Chiefly in Comdé., as 
glad-, heavy-, low-, well-cheered, etc. 

1175 Cott. Hom. 257 Ich iseo a sonde cumen swide gledd 
icheret. @ 1340 Hampore Psalferi. 3 God lufis wele chered 
gifers. 1377 Lanau. P. Pi B. xx. 2 Heuy chered I 3ede. 
1382 Wvciir Ruth iii. 7 Whanne Booz hadde cten and 
dronken, and was maad Cee cheryd. ¢1407 OccLeve 
To H. Somer it Boe cheerid Somer. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 123 Alwey heuy cherid and tryste. 1591 Troud. 
Raigne K. Fohn (1611) 64 Your cheered action to install 
me so. 

2. ppl. a. Encouraged, made cheerful, gladdened. 

Cheerer (tfierar). [f. Cruzer v.+-ER1,] 

1. He who or that which cheers, comforts, or 
inspirits ; a comforter. 

1599 SHaxs. Hen. V, v. ii. 4x Her Vine. the merry chearer 
of a heart, Vnpruned, dyes. @ 1639 Wotton in Walton 
Angier 1. i. 33 Angling was .. a rest to his mind, a cheerer 
of his spirits, a diverter of sadness. 1727 THOMSON Summer 

Prime cheerer, Light ! Of all material beings first and 
t! 1798 Matruus pee (2817) U1. 3x5 That 1 might 
not shut out that prime cheerer hope. 1879 Cur. Rosset] 
Seek §& Find 34 God the Giver, cherisher, cheerer, of life. 
b. Se. A cheering cup or drink. 

1808-24 in Janugson, 31815 Scorr Guy AM. xxiv, To draw 
on another cup of ale and another cheerer..of hrandy and 
water. 1823 Locknart Keg. Daltor nu. ii. (1842) 106 If you 
have taken a second ‘ cheerer’ with them after supper. 

2. He who cheers, applauds, hurrahs. 

1855-9 SincieTon Virgil U1. 16 With the clapping and 
hurrah of men, And zeal of cheerers. 1874 Daily News 26 
Jan. 6/x A very faint cheer, for the cheerers were few. 

Cheerful (tfiosful), 2. Forms: 5 cher-, 5-6 
chere-, 6 cheare-, 6-7 cheere-, 7-8 chearfull, 

(-fal, -fulle), cheerfull, 7- cheerful. [f. CuzER 
sb. + -FUL.] 

1. Full of cheer; of good cheer; joyous, glad- 
some, blithe, lively and in good spirits. 

a. of persons, their disposition, looks, etc. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 7500 Pen Achilles cherfull, & his 

choise cosyn. 1535 CoverDALE Zech. ix. 17 The corne shall 

make the yonge men chearefull. 1568 Biste (Bishops’) 2 

Cor.ix.7 God Ioueth a cheereful [iAapos; Vulg.Ai/aris) geuer. 

1650 R. Staryiton Strada’s Low. C. Warresvi. 14 Egmont 

.-soone grew cheerefuller then ever. 2660 Pepys Diary 13 

Oct., I went out ..to see Major-general Harrison hanged, 

drawn, and quartered .. he looking as cheerful as any man 

could do in that condition. x Apoison Tatler No. 192 

p4 A chearful Temper joined oath Innocence, will make 

Beauty attractive, 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits viii. Cha- 
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racter Wks. (Bohn) II. 57 As compared with the Americans, 
I think them [English] cheerful and contented. 
b. transf. of things. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm, Par. Matt. xvi. 87 Delighted 
with this chcrefull and substanciall profession. 1596 SPENSER 
¥.Q..1. it. 1 Chearefull Chaunticlere with his note shrill. 
1649 Be. Reynoios f/osea Serm. ii. 89 A full, chearfull, and 
voluntary action. 1697 Drypen Virg. Eclog. v. go With 
chearful Cries the Woods resound. 1726 Gay Fades 1.xxxi, 
14 Nor love, nor honour, wealth, nor pow’r, Can give the 
heart a chearful hour. 1796 Burke Kegic, Peace i. Wks. 
VIII. 77 Our last conversation. . was far from chearful._ 1875 
Jowett Pilato (cd. 2) V. 7 Cheerful hope and resignation. 

2. Cheering, gladdening, animating ; bright, en- 
livening, raising the spirits. 

¢ 1460 ol. Rel. & Lowe P., Love. .maketh hem to obeye his 
ordynance by chcrefulle weies. 15s9 A/yrr. Mag., Duke 
Siok v. 4 Fortune .. Did smile upon ine with a chereful 
light. 2610 G. Feetcner Christ's Vict. 1. xli, As when the 
cheerfull sunne, clamping wide, Ghadsall the world. a 1626 
Bacon ew Ati. 5 ‘The Chambers were handsome and 
chearful Chambers. 1647 Crarennon //ist. Red. 1. (1843) 
24/t He dijd..of an Apoplexy, after a full and chearful 
Supper. 1756 Burke Sudl.§ B. Wks. 1842 1. 64 The good 
effects of nore checrful colours. 1814 Worvsw. Zxcurston 
11, 514 Forth we stepped Into the presence of the cheerful 
light. 1835 Anne Manninc Chelsea Bun-house iv. 71, 1 
don’t care if I have a cheerful glass with you to improve 
our acquaintance. 

Chee'rfulize, v. [see -12n.] ¢vans. ‘To make 
cheerful. Ilence Chee-rfulizing. 

1833 Saran Austin Charact. Goethe 11.257 My journey 
«has cheerfullized iny existence. 1845 E. WARBURTON 
Crescent & Cr. I. 136 A nrean straggling town .. sur- 
rounded with gardens... that cheerfullize it. 1860 Lyxeu 
Theo. Trin. v.84 The wines of chcerfulizing pleasure are 
serviceable. /éid, xi, 208 The flower-cup wine of comfort 
giveth ., Wine 10 cheerfulize and cure. 

Cheerfully (tfieufuli), a/v. [f. Cueerrun + 
-LY2,] 

1. In a checrful manner; with liveliness or 
gladness; blithely, willingly, readily, gladly, 
joyously. 

1553 Epen 7reat, New fund. (Arb.) 24 She.. procedeth .. 
stoutly & cherefully to the fyre. 1621 Bisie cicts xxiv. 10, 
Ido the more cheerefully answere for my selfe. 1658 Bran- 
nate Consecr. Bos. xi,17 Now [thanke god I can cherefully 
sing my nunc dimittis. 1744 Harris 7Fhree Treat. wu. 
(1765) 183 My Kriend .. chearfully bade me Good- Morrow. 
1836 Hor. Smit Tin Truntp. (1876) 191 We conquer our 
fate when we submit to it cheerfully. 1864 Mrs. CartyLe 
Lett. Ii. 208, I cannot write cheerfully. I am not 
cheerful. 

2. Cheeringly, encouragingly, so as to cheer one. 

1599 Suaks. //en. V, 1.1. 34 God a mercy old Ileart, thou 
A eae chearefully. fod. ‘Uhe fire blazing cheerfully on 
the hearth. 

Cheerfulness (tJioufulnés), [f. Curerrun + 
-NESS.] Cheerful quality or state. 

1. Of persons, their dispositions, etc.: Glad- 
someness, joyousness, alacrity, readiness. 

1535 CoveRDALE 1 Jace. iii. 2 They .. fought with chere- 
fulnesse for Israel. 1643 Mitton Divorce 1. vii. 12 ‘There 
is no Christian duty that is not to be season‘d and set off 
with cherfulnes. 1726 8 Lapy M. W. Mostacue Lett. 
I. xxxviii 150 ‘The soldiers do not begin the campaign 
with any great checrfulness, 1781 Gisnox Deed. & F, (1869) 
iI. xliii. 600 The gravity of his manners was tempered by 
innocent cheerfulness. 1856 Ruskin Jlod. Paint. IV. v. 
xix. §25 Cheerfulncss is just as natural to the heart of a 
man in strong health as colour to his cheek, 

b. As shown in the countenance: Liveliness. 

1693 W. Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. 666 To show the glad- 
ness of the mind, by the chearfulness of the countenance, 
I Rosertson Chas. V, UI. vii. 96 Encouraged them by 
the chearfulness of his yoice and countenance. 

2. éransf. Bright and inspiring appearance; free- 
dom from gloom. 

1612 Suecton Quix. 1, Pref. § The Chearfulness of clear 
Sky. = W. Spatpine /aly & /t. {s/. 1. 272 The cheer- 
fulness of the village with its cabins and its gardens. 

Cheerily (tfivrili), adv. [f. Cuzery +-Ly2.] 
In a cheery, lively, or enlivening manner, tone, etc. 

1616 Beaum. & Fu. Little Fr. Lawyer v. i. (R.) Come 
chearily, boyes, about our business, a 1667 Cow ey (T.) 
Let’s go cheerily on with the business. (1755 not in Joun- 
son.) 1761 Sterne Ty. Shandy w. iv, ‘ Never fear’, replied 
Trim chearily. 1795 Sourney Joan of Arc u. 18 Cheerily 
‘Tread thou the path that leads thee to the ve. 1840 
R. Dana Bef. Mast xv. 40 Instead of the lively song of 
*Cheerily, men I’ in which all hands join in the chorus, we 
pulled a tong, heavy, silent pull. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par, 1.1, 31 And from the east the wind hlew cheerily. 

Cheeriness (tfierinés). [f. CHEERY a. + -NESS.] 
Cheery quality or condition, lively gladsomeness. 

1864 in Wenster. 1876 Miss Brappon 3. Haggard’s 
Dau, 11,96 ‘What have you two girls been talking about ?” 
-. asked Joshua, with an attempt at cheeriness. 1877 
Mortey Cri?. Sfisc. 111.98 The cordial cheeriness of Scott's 
letters. 1879 D. J. Hitt Bryant 203 He fills the mind 
with the breezy cheeriness of spring-time. 

Cheering (tfierin), vé/. sé. [f. Cuzer v.+ 
-InG1] The action of the vb. CHEER in various 
senses: ¢é.g. ‘entertainment, gladdening, ap- 
plauding. 

¢1449 Pecock Repr. im. xiv. 371 The ouerplus .. is spend 
-. upon kny3tis .. into her honest chering and weel fare. 
1gsr Ropinson tr. More's Utop. 1. v, For the cheringe of 
the companye. 1570-6 LAMBARDE Peramb. Kent (1826) 319 
Onely at certaine great feastes and cheerings. 1580 Hoity- 
Bann Treas. Fr. Tong, Caresse, chearing, welcomming, 
making much of. 1634 Mitton Corus = *T would be some 
Solace yet, some little Cheering. 1742 Ricuarpson Pamela 


CHEERLY. 


IV. 135 Worthy of the Company and Chearings of three 
such Friends, 1810 Scott Lady of L. 11, xvi, To us cones 
no cheering, To Duncan no morrow. 1861 Miss BrADvoN 

Frail Serpent \1, vii, Three checrs for the happy pair! At 
length the cheering is over. 

Cheering (tfivrin), pf/ a. [f. Cnern v. + 
-1nG2,] That cheers, in various senses of the vb, 

1583 Stanvirursr “xeid 1V. 109 (Arb.) Seas ringing with 
cheering clamorus hoyssayle. 1647 Crasnaw Poents (1652) 
169 Springs of joy from whose all-cheering ray The fair 
stars fill their weakful fires, 1796 StepMan Sertuame 1. i. 
14, I now had recourse .. to a chearing glass of claret. 
1835 Browntnc Paracelsus iv. Wks. I. 141 A cheering 

ronise Of better things to come. 1839 ‘TuiktwAte Gre 

Il. xxvi. 449 ‘The martial pomp, the cheering crowds. 
1855 Macautav ist. Eng, 1V. 119 ‘The aspect of affairs 
was, on the whole, cheering. 

Cheeringly (tfierinli), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly 2] 
In a cheering manner; so as to cheer one. 

1829 Black. May. XXVI. 172 Speaking cheeringly, to 
those who are struggling upwards. 1836 W. Irvine sl storia 
M1. 239 Vhe sun .. shone cheeringly upon them, 1876 
Bancrort //ist, U.S. I. ix. 274 ‘To his father .. Winthrop 
- wrote cheeringly. 

Cheerish, obs. form of CHERISH v. 

+ Cheerishness, Occurs in Milton’s Divorce 
1. vii. in edd. of collected Wks. 1694, 1697, 1738, 
ete, where the original edd. of the treatise (1643, 
164.4, 1645) read cheerfulness. 

1694 ed. Milton's Wks., Divorce 1, vii, There is no Chris- 
tian duty that is not to be season’d..with chcerishnesse 
[1643 cherfulnes]. 

Cheerless (tfivslés), ¢. [f. CHEER 5b. + -LESS.] 
Devoid of cheer or comfort ; dull, gloomy, dreary, 
joyless, dispiriting. 

1579 Srenser Séeph. Cal. Aug. 182 Whose voyces siluer 
sound ‘Vo cheerefull songs can chaunge my cherelesse cryes. 
1596 — #.Q.1. iii, 27 My chearefull day is turnd 10 cheare- 
lesse night. 1605 Suaks. Lear v. iii, 2yo All's cheerlesse, 
darke, and deadly. 1746-7 Hervey Jed?t.(1818) 169 Eden 
itself, after such a vision, would appear a checrles» desert, 
1842 Pusey Crisis Eng. CA. 78 Wh has been thought that our 
teaching. . would be ‘gloomy and cheerless’*. 

Cheerlessly (ifieslsli), aa. [f. pree. + -L¥*.] 
In a cheerless manner; drearily. 

1880 L. Wattace Ben-/fur 409 The lonetiness. .the night, 
the uncertainty .. all affected him cheerles 

Chee'rlessness. [f. Curenniss + -ness,] 
Cheerless quality or condition ; dreariness, 

1837 111. Martineau Soc. Aer. IL. 196 ‘The one thing 
which the born blind want most is to have their cheerless- 
ness removed, 1886 S/ectator 6 Mar. 307 ‘The dark cold 
cheerlessness of the weather. 

Cheerliche, var. of CHERELY. 

+ Chee'rliness. Ods. [f. CHEERLY a. + -NESs.] 
The state of being chcerly ; cheeriness. 

159z Gotmne Calvin on Ps. xxxi. 14 Hee pyned away 
for grecfe & was bereft of all cheerlyness. 16zz Peactiam 
Compl. Gentl, 195 ‘Vhe .. guest will take more content in 
the chearlincsse of your countenance, than in your meate. 

Cheerly (tfivsli), a. and adv. For forms see 
CHEER. [f. CHEER 56. +-L¥ E and %.] 

A. adj. Characterized by cheer or cheerfulness ; 
blithe, cheerful, lively, cheery. arch. 

1s7x Gotvinc Calvin on Ps. xviii. 33 To be foreward 
and checrly in inynd. 1649 Setpen Laves Eng... laiv. (1739) 
131 The King himself also standing with a chearly counte- 
nance. 175 ven Fleece 1.373 Cheerly shelters raise. 1848 
Fraser's Mag. XXXVUI. 72 The merry ‘water-cock’.. 
the cheerliest fisher of the streams. 1850 L. Hunt A utodiog. 
II._xvii. 233 The cheerly cries of the seamen. 

B. adv. 

1. Ina cheerly maumner ; blithely, chcerily. ach. 

1558 PnaEr Anetd. 1. 15 Behold the flocke of six and six 
that yonder chcrly flyes Of Swannes. 1591 Srenser Fears 
Muses 321 They cherelie chaunt and rymes at randon fling. 
1600 Sans. 4. V. LZ. u.vi.rg. 1607 Dekker Hist. Sir 7. 
Wyatt 83 How fares the King, my Lord? speaks he 
cheerely? 1632 Mitton Z'A degre 53 Oft listening how the 
hounds and horn Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn. 
e1j7so Suenstone P'cess Eliz, Wks. 1764 I. 323 Hark to 
yonder milk-maid singing Chearly o’er the brimming pail. 
1832 Tenxyson Lady Shalott 1. iv, A song that echoes 
cheerly From the river winding clearly. a 

b. sfec. asa cry of encouragement among sailors : 
Heartily, with a will. 

1610 Suaxs, Temp. 1. i. 6 Heigh my hearts, cheerely, 
cheerely my harts: yare, yare. 1669 Sturmv Afariner’s 
Mag. 1.1. 20 Cheerly my Mates, the day will be ours. 1769 
Farconer Dict. Marine (1789\, Chearly, a phrase which 
usually implies heartily, chearfully, or quickly, as row 
chearly in the boats ! lower away chearly! i. e. row heartily, 
lower speedily. 1851 Loxcr. Gold. Leg. v. At Sea, Cheerly, 
my hearties l yo heave ho! 5 z 

2. In a way that cheers or enlivens; cheeringly. 

1794 Soutunev Vat Tyler 1, The sun would shine as 
cheerly. 1811 W. Spencer Poems ify Cheerly smil'd the 
Morne 1816 Byron Sicge Cor. iii, Alighting c cerly to in- 
spire The soldier slackening in his fire. 

Cheerte(e, var. of CHERTE, Obs. / 

Cheer-upping, chear-, in cheer-upping cup, 
var. of CHIRRUPING-cv/f, taken as from cheer-up, 

.« Greenland Vey. (N.), Come turn up the boats, let's 
put on our coats, And to Ben's, there’s a cheerupping cup. 
1733 Cuevne Eng. Malady mi. iv. (1734) 328 ‘They. .retired 
to comfort themselves with a cheer-1 ipping Cup. 1766 in 
Dodsley Codlect. Poems V1. 280 Coliu’s good dame.. Had 
taken too freely the cheeruping cup. 1771 SMOLLETT 
Humph. Cl. 3 Sept., When the Lowlanders want to drink 
a cheerupping cup, they go to the public house, called the 
change-house, and call for a choppin of twopenny. : 
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CHEERY. 
Cheery (tfiert), c. (f Curr s4,+-¥1. More 
colloquial than CukkrFuL: in Johnson's opinion 


‘a ludicrous word ’.] 

1. Abounding in cheerfulness ; in excellent spirits, 
lively. 

1611 Cotcr., 5. v. Lie, To say a thing with a merrie coun- 
tenance, cheerie visage, looke full of glee. 1664 Perys 
Diary 5 Apr., 1 find him pretty cheery over what he was 
yesterday. 1767 Sterne 7'r. Shandy (1802) I]. 209 The 
Corporal, with cheery oe 18a0 W. Irvine Sketch Bh. 1, 
n he had ..a stout cheery farmer for a husband. 1869 

rottore ‘Ye knew, etc. xxvi. (1878) 144 Endeavouring to 
speak..in a cheery voice. 1875 Mrs. Ranpotrn IV. 
Hyacinth 1, 95 You will be in a cheerier mood to-morrow. 

. Such as to cheer or enliven; cheering. 

¢3720 Gay Pastoral v, Come, let us hie, and quaff a 
cheery bow]. 1871 Cartyze in Afrs. Carlyle's Lett, 111. 
175 She was ..a kind of cheery supshive in those otherwise 
epee days, 

hees, obs. pa. t. of chesen, CHOOSE. 

Chees, obs. form of Curss!, 

Cheese (tfiz), 55.1 Forms: 1 cese, cyse, 2 
Cease, ceese, 5 schese, 6 chease, cheise, chiese, 
ches, 2-6 chese, 4, 6- cheese. (OE. (Anglian) 
cést, (WSax.) *clese, cyse (with z- umlaut from 
céasi, cest) = OHG. chdsi (MHG. kavse, Ger. hase), 
OLG. kést, késd (MDu. 4ése, Du. Aaas) :—WGer. 
*kdsi, ad. L. cadse-us cheese (bef. 5th c.).] 

1. A substance used as food, consisting of the 
curd of milk (coagulated by rennet) separated 
from the whey and pressed into a solid mass. 

@ 1000 Gloss. in Wr.- Wiilcker 23 Formaticus, cese. @ 1000 
fEtrric Colloguy, ibid. gt And cyse and buteran ic do. 
airs O. E. Chron. an. 1131 Pa scyrie da flescmeite and se 
ceose and se butere. ¢117§ Lams, fom. §3 Penne pe mou 
wule tilden his musestoch he binded uppon iat swike chese. 
@1300 //avelok 643 Bred an chese, butere and milk, 
Lanci. P. Pl. B. v.93 A weye of essex chese. 1460 J. 
Russert Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 123 Hard chese 
-. wille a stomak kepe .. open. 1998 Snaks. Merry IW. v. 
v. 147 Tis time I were choak’d with a peece of toasted 
Cheese. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 538 3 Such who could 
indeed bear the sight of cheese, but not the taste. 1806 
Forsytu Seanties Scotd. V1. 349 Hung cheese. .It is called 
hung when the curds are tied up in a cloth or net, to get 
quit of the whey..instead of being put under the press. 
1870 Yeats Nat, Hist. Commi. 284 The rich flavour of Par- 
mesan cheese is owing to the aromatic plants which abound 
in the Italian pastures, 

b. (with 2/.) A mass of this substance, as made 
in the mould or press, of a definite size and shape 
(usually wheel-shaped, cylindrical, orglobular), and 
covered with its hardened outer layer or ‘rind’. 

1362 Lanct. 7. 2d, A. vil. 268 ‘Twey grene cheeses, 1382 
Wreuir 1 Sam. xvii. 18 And ten chesis thes thou shalt bere 
tothe tribune. 1955 Epen Decades IV. Ind. 1. (Arb.) 109 
Twelue barels of meale with a fewe chieses. 1711 J. DisTAre 
Char, Don Sacheverellio 6 The richness of a Cheese is dis- 
covered by the multiplicity of its Mites. 1739 Grav Lett, 
West 21 Nov., Parma,—The happy country where huge 
cheeses grow. 1842 BarHam /ngol. Leg., * Ghost, The 
Castle was a huge and antigue mound, Resembling.. A 
well-scoop'd, mouldy Stilton c eese—but taller. 

ec. For the names of special kinds of cheese, sce 
CREAM-CHEESE, CHEDDAR, CHESHIRE, PARMESAN, 
STILTON, etc. 

2. Phrases. a. Green cheese: fresh checse, not 
thoroughly dried ; esp. in the expression ¢o believe 
(lo persuade any one, etc.) that the moon ts made 
of green cheese. b. Bread and cheese: see BREAD 
sho2da. @. Chalk and cheese: see CHALK sh, 6a, 

c14z§ Chester Pl. 1, 123 Greene cheese that will greese 
your cheekes. 1544 Boorve Dyetary xiii. (1870) 266 ‘There 
is .illi. sortes of .. chese .. grene chese, softe chese, harde 
chese, and spermyse. Grene chese is not called grene by the 
reason of colour, but for the newnes of it, for the whey 
is not halfe pressed out of it. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxv. 
177 A yong Catt, wherevnto I haue given of these floures 
to eate, very finely pound with greene or fresh Cheese. 
a 1ga9 Fritn Antith. (1829) 315 They would make men be- 
lieve .. that the moon is made of green cheese. 1611 Corr. 
sv. drain, (Wee say of such an Idiot) hee thinkes the 
Moone is made of greene cheese. 1638 Witkins New World 
t. (1684) 13 You may as soon perswade some Country Pea- 
sants, that the Moon is made of Green-Cheese {as we say) 
as that tis bigger than his Cart-Wheel. 1783 AinswortH 
Lat. Dict, (Morell). s.v. Afeon, Tell me the moon is made 
of green cheese! 1863 Kinostey Water Bad. iv. 195. 

3. To make cheeses [F. faire des fromages|: a 
school -girl’s amusement, consisting in turning 
rapidly round and then suddenly sinking down, so 
that the petticoats are inflated all round somewhat 
in the form of a cheese. Hence, applied some- 
times to a deep curtseying. 

1857-9 THackeray Virginians xxii (D.), It was such a 
deep ceremonial curtsey as you never see at presenj: she 
aud her sister both made these ‘cheeses’ in compliment to 
the new-comer, and with mucli stately agility. 18598 De 
Quincey 4 utobiog. Sk. vi.(D.), What more reasonable thing 
could she do than amuse herself with making cheeses? 
1681 Besant & Rice Chafl. Fleet ui. iv. (1883) 150 Spinning 
round like a school-girl when she makes cheeses. 1883 L. 
Wincrieto A. Rowe IL, vi. 157 Miss Knight performed a 
cheese worthy almost of Caroline, and swept away. 

4. transf. (in Cider-making) A mass of pomace 
or crushed apples pressed together in the form of 
a cheese. 

1796 Marsuaty IV. EZugland Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cheese, 
the pile of pomage, in making cider. 1843 FALKNeR in 
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Frul. Agric. Soc. WV. u. 402 The cheese of pommey is then 
removed, tomake way for another charge ofthe press. 1887 
T. Harpy Woodlandcrs IT ix. 149. 

5. The fruit of the common Mallow (A/alva 
Sstlvestris), of a flattened cheese-like shape. (Cf. 
F. fromageon.) 

1527 Anprew Brunsuyke's Distyll. Waters Dijb, Water 
of malva..the beste parte & tyme of his dystyllacyon is 
the rote and the stalke whan it bereth cheses and floures. 
(1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xxiv. por The great wilde Mallow 
. the seede.. is rounde and flat, made lyke litle cheeses.]} 
¢1Bao J. Crare in Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word.th, s.v., 
Picking from mallows, sport to please, The crumpled seed 
we call acheese. 1862 Mus. Lanxester Wild Flowers 41. 

6. Comb., as cheese-basket, -chamber, -chandler, 
-cover, curd, -faclor, A a t, -maker, -making, 
-room, -scraper, -shelf, -trencher, -tub; cheese-like 
adj. 
¢1632 Fuuter in Gatch Cell. Cur. 1. 226 Cheshire for the 
*cheesechamber, Northumberland for the colehouse. 1740 
Mrs. Devany A atodiog. (1861) 11. 120, 1 must now. .go see 


| what's doing in the cheese-chamber and the apple-loft. 1608 


Armin Nest inn. (1842) 29 [He] breakes open the dairy 
house, eats and spoils new *cheesecurds. 1695 ConGREVE 
Love for Love, vii, Lan'’t Calfenough to lick your chalk'd 
Face, you Cheese-Curd you. 1 ond, Gaz. No. 4347/4 
John Lee .. *Cheese- Factor. 18 B. D. Watsu Aristopa. 
143 "ofe, With brazen *cheesegrater grated cheese. 1845 
Bupp Dts. Liver 329 Encysted tumors, containing a *cheese- 
like matter. 1629 /av, in Trans. Essex Archzol, Soc. 
(New Ser.) III. 11,174 In the *Cheese Lofte. 1824 Miss 
Mitrorp Village Ser. 1, (1863) 221 The apple-room, the 
pear-bin, the *cheese-loft. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. 1, 201 Process of *Cheese-making. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VII. 14/2 The “*cheese-room is always very cool, and little 
light is admitted. 1629 /wv. in Trans. Essex Archzol. 
Soc. (New Ser.) IL. un. 173 In the Dayrie.. ii *cheese 
tubbes. /6/d., 3 *chcese shelves wt 3 stories. 1607 DEKKER 
-Vorthw. Hoe. i. Wks. 1873 IT. 38 A dozen of “cheese 
trenchers. 1879 in Casselfs Techn. Educ. 1V. 247/1 A 
cheese-tub large enough to hold all the milk of the cows. 


7. Special comb.: cheese and bread, is used 
in north. dial. for the literary dread and cheese; 
cheese-bail [sce Bait 54.24] = CHEESE-noor; 
cheese-board, +-bred, the cover of a cheese- 
vat; cheese-borer? = cheese-scoop; cheese-bug, 
local name (Kent of the wood-louse: cf, CHuEESE- 
LIP; cheese-cemient (see yuot.); cheese-cloth, 
+ -clout, the cloth in which the curds arc pressed ; 
cheese - cratoh, -crate = cheese- rack; cheese- 
cutter, (a.) an instrument with a broad curved 
blade used for cutting cheese; (6.) slang (see 


| quot.); cheese-fly, a small black fly (/%ophrla 


rase?) bred in cheese (sec cheese-hopper) ; cheese- 
hake (S¢.), ¢-heck =cheese-rack ; cheese-hoop, 
a broad hoop, tisually of wood, in which the curds 
are pressed in cheese-inaking; cheese-hopper, the 
inaggot of the cheese-fly, which inakes long jerky 
leaps ; also the fly; checse-knifo? =cheese-cuiter; 
cheose-maggot = cheese-hopfcr , cheese-mite, the 
ininute arachnid (:icarus domesticus) which in- 
fests old cheese ; + choeso-moat = CHEESE-VAT; 
cheese-mould, (a.) a mould or form in which 
cheese is pressed, a chesse/; (4.) the bluc mould 
which forms on cheese; choese-pale = cheese- 
taster , cheese-plate, a small plate, 5 or 6 inches 
in diameter, used for cheese at the end of dinner ; 
hence cheese-plate bution (or simply cheese-plate), 
humorous name for a large flat coat-button; 
cheese-rack, a frame for drying new-made checses; 
cheose-scoop, cheese-taster, an instrument 
with a small scoop for piercing cheese and with- 
drawing a small portion to be tasted; cheese- 
toaster, a fork for toasting cheese; hence An- 
morously, a sword ; ‘t cheese-water, a water dis- 
tilled from cheese; choese-wring = CHEESE-PRESS. 

1888 Sussex Archazol. Coll. XXXVI. 120 A *cheesebail is 
the Hoop that encompasses and gives form to the cheese in 
the press, 1552 Ilutoet *Chease bourde, 4ldcolus, A lbeus, 
Alcanna. 161g Marknam Lng. //onsew. 1, vi. (1668) 151 
Lay upon the sop at the curd your hard Cheese-board. 1629 
duv. in Trans, Essex Archxol, Soc. (New Ser.) IL 1. 173 
Inthe Dayrie..i *cheese bread. 1746 Arif. Mag. 12 A strong 
Iron Screw, something like an Augur or *Cheese-borer. 
1847 Craic, “Cheese Cement, a kin ek particularly 
serviceable in joining broken china, w that is exposed 
to wet, painter's panel boards, etc, [cf. Butteyn Bh, Simples 
(162) 85 a, Whan stone pottes be broken, what is better to 
glew then againe. like the Symunt made of Cheese.} 174% 
Compl. Fam.-Piece i ii, 124 Then lay a *Cheese-cloth in 
your lesser Cheese Fat. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 14/2 The 
whey runs out through the..cheese-cloth woven with wide 
interstices. oh J. Suvtu Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 303 
Cheese vates, *cheese clouts and other perticulars. 1656 
Ducarv Gate Lat. Unt. § 346. 97 Shee drieth the cheeses 
in a “chees-cratch, or chees-rack. 1853 Hickix tr. A ristoph. 
(1887) I. 119 Redolent of new wine, of the *cheese-crate. 
1873 Slang Dict., *Cheesecutter, a prominent and aquiline 
nose. Alsoa large square peak toacap, Caps fitted with 
square peaks are called cheesecutter caps, 1886 Barnes 
Dorset Dial., Cheesecutter, a cap with a straight peak. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 11.5 No caterpillars 
nor grubs, except the maggot of the small *cheese fly. .can 
jump. 161: Corer., Chasiere, a *cheese-hecke ; the long 
and round racke wbereon cheese is dried. 1615 MARKHAM 
Fug, Llousew. (1660) 152 Throughly dry, and fit to go into 
the Chreese-heck. 1836-9 Tovo Cycl. Anat. UL. 949/1 The 
Inaggot of the *Cheese-hopper. 1833 Maxevat ?, Stunple 


| coat, covered with mother-of-pearl cheese-plates. 


CHEESELIP. 


Instead of being straight, his shins curve like a *cheese- 
knife. 1 Leuwenuoek in PAI, Trans. XVIII. 199, I 
put some *“Cheese-Maggots in a Glass Tube in my Pocket. 
1813 Binciey Anim, Biog. 111. 352 The *cheese-mite. To 
the naked eye, these mipute creatures appear little more 
than moving particles of dust. 18126 Kirsy & Sr. Entomol. 
(1843) I1. 269. 1627 Moryson /¢i#. m1. tv. ii. 180 The attire 
of the Irish womeo’s heads is more flat in tbe top, and 
broader on the sides, not much vnlike a ‘cheese mot. 1629 
inv, Hatfield Priory in Trans, Essex Archwol. Soc. (New 
Ser.) IIL. 11. 173 In the Dayrie .. 4 cheesemoates i wicker 
cheesemoate. 1850 THacxeray Pendennis 1. 44 A white 
upper coat ornamented with *cheese-plate buttons. 18.. 
— Night's Pleas. Wks. 1883 1X. tv. 290 A bang-up white 
1865, 
Reader 38 Nov. 73 With tonsures as large as cheese-plates. 
1s3o Patscr. 204/2 *Chese rake, caisier a frommages. 
1789 R. Feacusson Joems (1. 3( Jam.) My cheese-rack toom 
that ne’er was toom before. x8rr L. M. Hawkins C’tess 
& Gertr. 52 Pocketing the *cheese-taster, 1887 Daily Tel. 
15 Mar. 5/2 Testing it [the earth’s] interior composition as 
a grocer tries a Dutch cheese with a cheese-taster. 1710 
Steere Jatler No. 245 ¥2 A Silver *Cheese-Toaster with 
Three Tongues. 1859 Tuackeray Virgin. x. (D.) I'll drive 
my cheese-toaster through his body. 1599 A. M. tr. Gadel. 
houer's Bk, Physicke 254/2 Wash yourselfe with the *cheese- 
water mixed with the Camphir. 1888 E.wortny IV. 
Somerset Wdbk., Cheese-wring, a cheese-press, found in 
every dai A rock at Lynton is called [from its shape] 


‘the Devil's Cheese-wring ‘. 
Cheese (tJiz), sd.2 s/ang. [Of doubtful origin; 
but prob. a. Pers. and Urdii jae chiz ‘thing’. 


Yule says such cxpressions used to be common 
among young Anglo-Indians as ‘My new Arab is 
the real chiz’, i.e. ‘the real thing’,] The right or 
correct thing ; applied to anything good, first-rate 
in quality, genuine, pleasant, or advantagcous. 

1818 Lond, Guide (cited in Slang Dict. 1873). 1847 Ats. 
Ssatu Afan in Moon 1, 201 Admired ‘Pets of the Baller 
.. in a print-shop window. Thought them the cheese as 
works of art. ¢ 1850 ‘THACKERAY Codlingsdy iii, ‘ You look 
like a Prince in it, Mr. Lint’ .. ‘It és the cheese’, replied 
Mr, Liot. 

Cheese, v.! rare. [f. the sb.] ftr. To become 
cheese. Ilence Chee‘sing wi/. sh. rare. 

1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 111 The coagulation, 
curdling, or cheesing of milk. 

Cheese, v.2 Zhreves’ slang. To stop, give up, 
leave off. Cheese i¢/ = have done] run away! 

1812 J. Hi. Vaux Flash Dict., Cheese it, the same as 
Stow it, 1866 Even. Standard 27 duly, As soon as he 
went up the aa Blagin said, ‘Cheese it (run away), 
here’s the bobby coming’. 1873 Slang Dict., Cheese or 
Cheese it (evidently a coriuption of cease) leave off, or have 
done; ‘Cheese your barrikin’, hold your noise. “Term very 
common. 1882 J. HawtHorxe Fort. Fool 1. xxxiii, ‘Cheese 
it, mates ! ‘ere comes the bobbies |’ 

Cheese-bowl!: see CHESBOLL. 

Chee‘se-cake. A cake or tart of light pastry, 
orig. containing cheese; now filled with a yellow 
butter-like compound of milk-curds, sugar, and 
butter, or a preparation of whipped egg and sugar. 

1440 romp. Parv.73 Chesekake, ortacius, 1530 Patscr. 
pol Chese cake, gasteat, tortear. 1988 Marfrel. Epist. 
(Arb.) 40 The dogg flies at the Kfishop] and took of his 
corner capp the thought belike it had bene a cheese cake). 
1611 Cotar., Jalinouse, a Cheese-cake; a Tart made of 
egges, and cheese. 1667 Perys Diary 11 Aug. We .. cat 
some of the best cheese-cakes that ever I eat in my life. 
1708 Motrevux Rabelais tw. xxx. (1737) 125 Like three 
corner’d Cheese-Cakes. 17986 Mas. Grasse: Cookery xxi. 
318 This we call saffron cheesecakes; the other, without 
currants, almond cheesecakes. 1853 Sover Pantruph. 292 
A sort of cheese-cake, made of cheese, eggs, and butter. 

b. attrib. 

1644 ol, Ballads (1860) 1. 15 Your (Laud's] cheese-cake 
cap and magpie gown. a 1718 Prion Alma 1, Effeminate 
he sat, and quiet; Strange product of a cheese-cake diet. 
1741 Lavy Pourret Corr. m. Ctess Hartford w. 232 

ot sculking like a modern hero in a cheescake house. 
1788 Marsnaty &. Vorksh. Gloss, (E. D.S.), Cheese-cake- 
grass, Lotus corniculatus, birds-foot trefoil. 1876 Roaix- 
son Whitby Gloss. (E.D.S.) 

Cheese-fat, obs. form of CHEESE-Var. 

Cheeseford : sec CursFroRp. 

Chee'seling. rare". [f. Currse s/.1 + -tine.] 
? A small cheese. 

1787 W. Marsuate Norfolk 11. 224 Supposing the cheese. 
ling to be made in the morning, it now remains in the press, 
untouched, until the evening. 

Chee‘selip, -lep!. O#s. cxc. dia/, Forms: 1 
cese-, ces-, cis-, cyslyb, 5 cheslepe, -lypp, -leb, 
5-7 cheslep, 6 ches-, cheselope, 7 cheslop, 7-8 
cheeslep, -lip, 7-9 cheslip, 8-9 keslop, ? choeso- 
lop, caislip, Sc. keeslip. (OE. cdése//6(4, neut., 
= OHG. chési-, chést-luppa, MUG. chésluppe, 
Aaseluppe fem., in same sense; f. CHEESE (in its 
various forms) +a word which appears in Goth. 
as /ubja- (t fem.) in /ubjaletseé witchcraft, ? poison- 
herb-lore, OE. /y66 nent. poison, ON. 4/ fein. 
‘medicinal herb, simple’, OHG. /uppé neut. deadly 
juice, mod.G. dial. /afprennet. Hence the original 
rennet appears to have been some herb juice. 

Beside this, MHG. has 4esefad, mod.G. kéaselab, the 
second element of which is faa, fad rennet, MHG., a6 sour 
fluid, OHG. éaé neut. broth, decoction. Du. has also ée4, 
tebbe, MDu.& LG. febde rennet :—/abyé-, and MDu. éibée, 
tip, MLG. 4p, mod.G. dial. lippe neut.:—libjo™. The 
original relations between these words are uncertain.] 


CHEESELIP. 


1. Rennet, for curdling milk in checse-making. 

a8o0 Corpus Gloss. 560 Coagoluut ceselyb. ¢ 1000 rbid. 
Coagulunt ceslyb. 1000 Sax. Leechd, ra I. 18 Ppa meolc 

eren mid cyslybbe, ¢ r0g0 Géusses in Wr.-Wiilcker 365/30 

oagulumn cyslyb. 1562 Turner Heréat u.2 As runnynge 
or chese lope maketh mylke runne together into cruddes. 
1580 Barer Adv. C 435 The running or chese lope, coagu- 
dunt. 1886 Lurton 1000 Notable Th. (1675) 22 Snails .. 
stamped and mixed..with Che or Rennet do draw out 
thorns, 1877 KE. Peacoex NV. WV. Line. Gloss, (E. D.S., 
Keslop, cheese-rennet. 

2. spec. The dried stomach ofa calf (or, formerly 
of other animals, ¢. g. a hare) used for this purpose. 


(Formerly also called cheeselep-bag.) 

cx000 Medicina de Quadrup. in Sax. Leechd. I. 346 Ha- 
rancyslybb. ¢x1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 666 /fec lactis .. 
cheslypp. a@1§00 Nominale ibid. 703 Hec lactis, a cheslepe. 
@ 1800 Foc. ibid. 591 Lactis, achesleb. 1615 Marknam Zug. 
Housew. u. vi. (1668) 149 The Cheslep-bag, or Runnet, 1s 
the stomack bag of a young sucking calf. 1727 Brapley 
Fam. Dict. s.v.Cheeselp-Bag. 1781 J. Hutton Tour Caves 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Keslop, a calves stomach, sometimes called 
runnet. 1788 Marsuait £. Vorksk. Gloss. (E. D.S., Ches- 
dip-skin, the calf’s bag, used in making yerning. 1801 Ord. 
Butchers Guild in Ferguson & Manson Auntic. Ree. Car- 
liste (1887) 289 No brother... shall buy any calf, to return 
the caislip in any State whatever. 1877 KE. Peacock V.H 
Linc. Gloss. Cheeselop, the dried stomach of a calf used for 
curdling milk for cheese. ten 

b. The following inaccurate explanation is found 
in Dicts. 

1669 Wortipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 3 Chees-dip, the bag 
wherein House-wives prepare and keep their Rumnet or 
Rennet for their Cheese. (So without essential change in 
Puiturs, Ray, Baitey, Werster, etc.] . 

+Chee'selip, -lep.? Oés.or ?dia/. Forms: 
6 chesloppe, cheeselypp, -lippe, 6-8 cheselip, 
7 cheslop, chislep, 7-8 cheese-, chees-, cheslip. 
(Etymol. unknown. 

Has been conjectured to be the same word as prec., the 
animal having possibly been in repute as a rennet. Against 


this is the consideration that this word belongs (now at | 


least) to the soutbern dialects, while cheesedip, rennet, is 
more especially northern. Cf. also the equivalent Curs- 
Lock, and dialectal chesil-, chisscl-bo6, cheese-bug. (It seems 
hardly possible that the second part could be lop flea.)] 

The common wood-louse; also (in 16-17th c. 
authors more commonly) the allied Armadillo 
wood-louse, or the similar pill-millipede. 

1530 Patsar. 204/2 Chesloppe, a worme, cloporte. 15§2 
HU toet, Cheeselypp worme, otherwyse called Robyn-good- 
felowe his lowse, fydus. 1573 Coorern Dhesaurus, Tylus, a 
vermin li ag vader stones and tyles, somewhat blacke and 
scaled, Rhie when it is touched turneth himselfe round like 
a . It iscommonly called a Cheselip. 1601 Hottanp 
Pliny II. 138 It [barley-meal] is very good for the biting of 
the cheeslips or manta worms, called Multipedes. 1608 
Torsett Serpents 786 Cheeselips, or those creeping vermin 
with many feet called of some ‘sowes’, 1610 GuILLIm 
Heraldry w. xviii. 152 Cheeslip Killimbobs, which being 
touched gather themselves round like a ball. 161 Coter., 
Porcelet de §. Authoine, the vermine called a Ches-lop, or 
Wood-louse. 1658 Rowtanp tr. Moufet’s Theat. ins. 1048 
When the Chislep rols himself up into a round body. 1717 
Dict. Rust., Cheeselif, an insect, the same as the sow or 
hog louse, Chescéif, a kind of small vermin that lie under 
stones and tiles, 1721 Baiey, Cheeslif, and Chesitp. 

Chee'semonger. [sce Moxcer.] One who 
sells or deals in cheese. 

c1sx0 Cocke Lorelles B.g Fruyters, chese mongers, and 
mynstrelles, 1662 deé 14 Chas, £/, & 26 §3 No Cheese 
nonger..shall repack for sale any Butter in any Kinderkin, 
Firkin, etc. 1760 Gotosm. Cit, World CX. They make 
cheesemongers and pastrycooks knights. 1885 Law Ttises 
LX XIX. 318/2 The business of a grocer and cheesemonger. 

Hence Cheesemongering vi/. sb. and ffl. a. 
(fig. in quot.), Chee'semongerly «. (often con- 
temptuous) ; Chee‘semongery, the commodities 
sold by a cheesemonger. 

1839 Dickens Sh. Boz, Tuggs’s at Ramsgate, Mr. Tuggs 
attended to the grocery department; Mrs. Tuggs to the 
cheesemongery. «@ 1849 H. Covermer Ess. (1851) II. 21 
This hind-counter, eheceero teed: Newmarket, cock-fight- 
ing figment. 1859 Sa’. Kev. VII. 489/2 A cheesemonger- 
ing estimate of Parliamentary qualifications. 1883 Daély 
News 18 Sept. 1/5 Contracts for Butcher’s Meat, Cheese- 
mongery, and Flour, 

Chee’se-pa ring. 
vbl. sb. and ppl. .] 

A. sb. A’ paring of the rind of cheese; an ob- 
ject of no yalne save in the cyes of a miserly 
economist. 

31597 Suaxs. 2 Z7en. £V, 11. ii. 332, I doe remember him at 
Clements Inne, like a man made after Supper, of a Cheese- 
paring. 177x Smotietr A umph. Cl. 28 Apr. I won't loose 
a cheese-paring. 1821 Svp. Satu Wés. (1867) 1. 331 That 
their candle-ends and cheese-parings are no longer safe. 


[f. Curgse 5é.1+ Paring 


1813 Six R. Witson Diary II. 475, J am told the king of 
Saxony is to be re-established if he consents to give some 
cheese-parings to his neighbours. 1831 J. Witson Voctes 
Abr, Wii. in Blackwood’s Mag. Aug. 413 Such_a tallow- 
faced cheeseparing of a beardless, bucktoothed ninny. 

B. vbi. sb. The paring of cheese. fig. Niggardly 
economizing, parsimonious saving. 

1871 Q. Rev. Jan. 40 (Hoppe) To supply the deficiencies 
which the once cheeseparings of the two previous 
years had made in our means [of defence]. 1873 Spectator 
g Aug. r00s/2 The discontent with the Government, much 
of it.caused by cheeseparing. | 

C. ppl. a. Niggardly, miserly, parsimonious. 

1867 Cape Natal News x Jan., The more rigid and cheese- 

paring school of economists, 
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Chee'se-press. [sce Press.] An apparatus 
for pressing the eurds in chcese-making, 

1485 Znv.in R ipo Ch, Acts 371, j chesepresse cum vj chese 
fattes. 1857 Wells & luv. N.C. (7839) I. 159 A chespresse 
& arakinge croke. 1616 Surry. & Markn. Country F. 63 
Cheese-presses, and other implements. 1714 Gay Sheph, 
Week Wedn.41 The cleanly cheese-press she could never turn. 

Chee'se-re:nnet. 1n7-runnect. [sce REN- 
yet.] A name for Galinue verum, Lady's Bed- 
straw, from its property of coagulating milk. 

1601 Hot.ann Pliny II. 283 are. Chees-runnett. 16% 
S. Purcuas Pol. Flyiig-ins, 1. 92 Herbs .. except Docks 
and Cheesrunnet. 1861 Miss Pratr Flower 27. IID. 145. 
1861 Murs. LANKESTER Hild Flowers 72 Yellow Bedstraw. . 
Ladies’ Bedstraw, or Cheese-rennet. 

Chee'se-room. 1. See Cnrxse sd. 6. 

2. ‘The common name in some parts of the eom- 
try for Agartens arvensis, or Horse Mushroom’ 


( Treas. Bot. 1866). (Not in Britten & Hottanp]. 


+Chee'se-running. 0s. Also 6-8 ren(n)- 
ing. [OE. syvning coagulum: see RunNinG.] 
= CIESE-RENNET. 

1578 Lyte Dodoeus w, Ixxv. 539 Gallion .. we may also 
name it .. Cheese running, or our Ladies bedstraw. 1597 
Grrarp /ferbadd u. cecclxiv. 1126 Ladies Bed straw or 
Cheese Renning. 1668 Witxixs Real Char. 80. 1736 
Baitey L/ouseh. Dict, 502 Ainong several things that will 
coagulate milk .. the atk call'd Cheeserening, or Yellow 
Ladies Bed-straw, is used commonly about Nantwich. 

Cheesery (tffzéri). [f CHeese sd.) + -ury. 
Cf. buttery, CMW ® A cheese-factory. 

1883 Llarfer's Atag. Apr. 692/2 From the upper stories of 
these cheeseries were long gutters leading to the ships. 

Chee'se-vat, + Chee'se-fat. [see Var-.] 

The vessel or mould in which the curds are pressed 
and the cheese shaped in cheese-making. 
_ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De DP. R. xix. Ixxiv. (1495) 904 Chese 
is wronge other pressyd in a chese fatte. rgor Pol. Hocms 
II. 99 Thi tong likkith the cliesefat, and the garner also. 
01475 Pict. Voc. in Wr. Wiilcker 793 L/ce sésstua, a sches- 
fatte. 1677 B. Goose tr. //eresbach's J/usb. ui. (1586) 147 
The Milke conmeth to a Curd, which is straightwaies put 
into Formes, or Cheesefattes, and pressed. 1741 Com/fé. 
Fam,Piece 121 Turn it out of that Cheese-fat. 

¢1640 J. Suytn Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 303 Cheesevates, 
cheeseclouts and other perticnlars. 1764 Harsir Ofserz. 
Kens Se ee made of rushes, or palm, are the cheese- 
vats of Barbary. 1899 Cassedl’s Techn. Educ. UV. 2427/1 
Cheese vats or nroulds turned out of solid eli wood. 

Cheesine. [f. Curesr, after dutterine, etc.] 
An artificial imitation of checse. 

1888 The Grocer 6 Oct. 584 I bought some lots of cheesine 
under the impression that it was cheese ; it was unsaleahle. 
— Scott. Leader 18 Oct. 3 Cheesine..comes from America, 
and is sold at a low price. 

Cheesiness (t{7-zinés). [f CHEESY + -NESS.] 
Ge quality. 

1840 Dickens Ofd C. Shop (C. D. ed.) 226 (Hoppe) [Cream 
being] rather sour. Beginuing to border on cheesiness. 1875 
M:Cosu Scott. Philos. liti. 398 At first there was a flabbi- 
ness, a sort of cheesiness about his look. 

Cheeslep, -lip, obs. forms of CHEESELIY. 

Cheeste, var. of CHEsT 56.2 Ods. strife. 

+Chee-stone. Oés. Cf. A-srK; also char, ajar. 

1747 Hooson Ainer’s Dict. E.ij b, Chee-Stone [is] a stone 
that by reason of some Joynt, slips farther into the side 
than ordinary, and by and by, with some slane Joynt tums 
in again to the Sticking. 

Cheesy et, a. [f. CHEESE 5d.1 +-y.] 

1. Of or belonging to chcese; consisting of, or 
of the nature of, cheese ; abounding in checse. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P.R. XIX. Ixxiit. (1495)904 Wheye 
that is thynne and watry wyth chesy party synketh downe 
to the grounde. 1579 i. Joxes Preserv. Bodie & Soule 1. iv. 
Eyther thicke and cheesie, or watry and bai th 1677 

V. Harris tr. Lemery's Chymt. (1686) 30 The Butter and 
Cheesy part of Milk. 1821 Blackw. Mag. IX. 81 Like to 
a maggot in her cheesy sphere. e 

2. Resembling cheese in appearance, consistence, 
etc.; esp. in Patho/,=CASsEOUs 2. 

1731 Arsutuxot Aliments J.), Acids mixcd with them 
precipitate a tophaceous chalky matter, but not a cheesy 
substance. 1866 A. Fuinr Princ. Med. (1880) 196 Cheesy 
plugs often occlude the bronchial tubes. 1877 Cyc?. Pract. 
Med. XVI. 783 The beginning of cheesy degeneration. 

§| 3. slang. ‘ Fine or showy’ (prob. f. Cugxse 50.2] 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Manuna xlviii. 211 To see him 
at Tattersall's sucking his cane, his cheesy hat well down 
on his nose. 

+ Cheesyl, obs. f. CuiseL’, bran, whole meal. 

1877 B. Gooce tr. Heresbach’s Hust. 1. (1586) 32 Indian 
Millet. .being well drest with Cheesyl and Milke, it maketh 
indifferent good meate. 

Cheet (t{it), dvt. Sc. and north.dial. ‘The call 
directed to a cat, when one wishes her to approach. 
It is generally doubled’ (Jam.). = puss, puss ! So 
Cheetie = pussy. 

1806 Falls Clyde 169 (Jam.), Cheat! cheat ! waesucks, I 
doubt poor thing she’s dead. 

Cheet, wv. dal. To Be lience Cheeter. 

1883 Gloss. A dnondb. & Huddersf. 24 Birds cheet, and it 
is said specially of a robin as winter approaches .. If shoes 
cheet, they are leg not to have been paid for. Young 
pigeons are ..called cheeters in Yorkshire. [Erroneously 
attributed by Webster, and others from him, to Tennyson, 
who uses cheep] 

Cheetah (t[iti). Also 8 chittah, 9 cheeta, 
chetah. [a. Hind. chit, f, Skr. chitraka speckled, 


variegated. ] 


CHEIROTHERIUM. 


The Uunting Leopard, Felis jubata, which is 
tamed and nsed for hunting deer in India. 

[1704 tr, Caveri's Trav. in Churchill's Coll, WV. 198 There 
are three sorts of Tigers, called Bibo, Cito, and the Royal.] 
1781 PAil, Trans, UXXI. 2 ‘The hunting leopard: or 
Indian Chittah. 1823 Sfort. AZag, LXII. 282 The checta 
resembles the panther, but is taller and lightly made. 1881 
Hester Gaz, Led. 1V. 619 The cheetah or hunting leopard 
must be carefully distinguished from the leopard proper. 
elt has been suggested that this animal is referred to by 
Snaks. (2 Z/en. ZV. ut. iv. 105) as ‘tame Cheater’; but apart 
from the fact that ehis phrase elsewhere has a clear meaning, 
no channel is known through which Shakspere could have 
heard of the Cheetah. 

Cheeve, var. of CHEVE v. 

Cheewink, chewink (t{iwiyk’. U.S. Also 
8 cheeweeh, [From its note; whence also lowhee.] 
A North American bird | /#pilo erythrophthalmus), 
also called Ground-robin. 

1796 Morse Aimer. Geog. 1. 210 Vowhe Bird, Pewee, 
Cheeweeh. 1848-60 in Bartirrt., 18.. Lowrir Seaver 
Brook, From neath the arching Larberry-stems My footstep 
scares the shy chewink. 1884 Dixrovens Birds y flowers 
134 ‘The cheewink is a shy bird also. 

Cheezil, obs. form of CinseL. 

| Chef ( ef. [I'r.; = ‘head, chief’; used abso- 
lutely for chef d’office or chef de cuisine.) ‘The 
man who presides over the kitchen of a large 
hotschold ; a head cook. 

1842 Baruam fuged. Leg, St. Ronewokd, The chefs peace 
of ntind was restored, And in due time a banquet was placed 
on the board. 18§0 Thackeray Pendennis xavit, The 
angry little chef of Sir Francis Clavering's culinary estab- 
lishinent. 1860 id/ ¥. Keun No. 74, 567 You have .. 
finally decided on the menu with your chef. 

Chef(f, chefare, obs. ff. Carr, CHArrer. 

|| Chef d’ceuvre ( fede-vr). 77, chefs-d’couvro. 
[Fr.: 4. ‘ehief (piece) of work’.] A masterpicce. 

1762-71 HI. Wanrotr Vertue's Anecd. J'aint, 1786) VV. 0 
In 1721 Arlaud brought this chef d’wuvre to London, but 
would not sell it. 1813 Moorr: Lost-day viii, 68 While some 
chefs-d'acuvre live 10 Weary one, 1831 Scorr rary 26 Mar. 
in Lockhart’s Lif, A rare collectton of chefs d'anvre. 
1882 ‘I’. Moztey Mein. Ser. 1. 1. ix, A house of some 
architectural pretensions, his chef d’aucre, people said. 

+ Chefe. Oss. rare. [perh. f. Curve v.] Hap. 

1499 Pyxson Pronuep. Furc., Cheefe or hap, fortuna, 
eventus [¢ 1440 has cep, evidently error for chef] 

Chefe, obs. form of CHAFE, Cnier, 

Cheffare, chefferie, obs. ff. CHArFER, -Y. 

Chefferie, obs. form of CHIEFERY. 

Cheffonier ; sce CHIFFONIER. 

Chefle, early form of CHAVEL, now JOWL. 

Chego, obs. form of CHIGOE, 

4+Cheho,, z. xouce-wd. [Echoie.] ftv. "To sneeze. 

1706 E. Warw Hud. Kediv. 1. vit. 20 And made me so 
Cheho and Snivel, As if I'd got the Sneezing Evil. 

Cheif, Cheigne, obs. ff. Ciizr, CHAEN. 

Cheik, obs. spelling of Sukix. 

Cheil-, cheilo-, repr. Gr. xesAo- lip, used _in 
scientilie terms, but more commonly in the Latin- 
ized spelling cAs/-, CHILO-, q.v. 

Cheine, -3ie, Cheir, obs. ff. Cua, CHEER. 

Cheir-, cheiro-, repr. Gr. xep(o-, combining 
form of xeip hand, frequent in the generic names of 
Natnral History. In words that have come through 
Latin, written cAir-, CHIRO-. q. V- 

Chei'ropod, -ped. Zo0/. [(In mod.L. cheiro- 


poda pl. {. Gr. xepo- hand- +-mo50s footed, “v2. 


hand-footed (animals).] A name applied by Ogilby 
to the mammals possessed of hands, ineluding the 
Bimana(man),and Quadrumana (monkcys, lemurs), 
of other naturalists. 

1837 New Monthly Alag. XLIX. 521 A modern zoologist 
(Ogilby) has, not inaptly, applied the term Cheiropeds or 
hand.footed animals to this group. 1864 WEBSTER Chiropod. 

|| Cheiroptera (keirpptéra\, 54. fl. Zool. 
Rarely chir-. [mod.L. (Cuvier), f. Gr. xeipo- hand- 
+-nrepos winged. (Cheiropter [=F. ch/roptirc] 
has been used as a singular.)} An ordcr of Mam- 
inalia, distinguished by greatly elongated finger- 
bones supporting a membrane or ‘ wing ’ attached 
to the postcrior limbs and the side of the body, and 
adapted for flight ; the Bats. 

1835 Kirsy Had. § Lest. Anim: Il. xvii. 156 Bats and 
vampyres .. are denominated Cheiroptera, or hand.winged. 
1878 1. Wincrietp Lady Grizel U1. iii 4 A hectoring bat, 
a Giukteriig’ cheiropter. 1878 Brett Gegeubauer's Comp. 
Anat. 437 They agree with most of the chiroptera. A 

Hence Cheiro-pteran «., belonging to the Chei- 
roptera; as sd, a member of the Cheiroptera. 
Cheiro-pterous @., of or belonging to the Cheirop- 
tera; having winged ‘hands’, ; 

1835 Kirsy Had. & Lust. Anim, V1. xxiv. 487 One tribe... 
the Cheiropterans..seems rather to form an Osculant Order 


between it [the Predaceans] and the Quadrumanes, 1866 
Athenzuut No. 2004. 402/1 The little-known chiropteran 


genus Aello. 

| Cheirotherium (koieropieri’m). Palxont. 
(mod.L., f. Gr. xefp hand + Onpiov beast.] A large 
extinct four-footed animal, whose footprints (found 
in the Upper New Red Sandstone) resemble a 
human hand ; eonsidered by Prof. Owen to be the 
same as the LaBynrintHoDoy, a large Batrachian 


CHEKASYDE. 


reptile. lence Cheirothe'rian ., of or belong- 
ing to the Cheirotherium. 

1853 Lyeit Elem. Geol. xxii. (ed. a 339 A large upknown 
—-: provisionally named Cheirotherium by Prof. 

up. /dtd. 341 The..Labyrinthodon having existed at 
the period when the Cheirotherian footsteps were made. 

Cheis, obs. form of CHOOSE v. 

Cheise, obs. form of CHEESE. 

Cheisible, -sil, obs. ff. CHASUBLE, CILAIBEL. 

Cheist, obs. form of CilEst. 

Cheit, Cheitefe, obs. ff. CHzat, Caivirr. 

+Chekasyde. ts. rare—'. ie. ‘Cheek- 
aside’: applied to the groats coined in the 18th 
year of Henry VII., when the king’s head was, for 
the first time in English coinage, represented in 
profile. 

1543 Richmond. Wills & [nv. (1853) 50, 1 gyff to the sayd 
George..ij hole angells of gold, and xx of hold groyts 
cawlyd chekasydes, and my leyse of my fermold. 

Cheke, obs. form of CnEEK, Citick, CHOKE, 

Chekeen, Chekin, obs. ff. CHEQUEEN. 

Chekefull: see CHoxeE-full. 

Chekeleu, var. of CHOKELEW a. Ods, choking. 

Cheken, -on, -yn, -ynge, obs. ff. CnicKEn. 

Chekkel-bone, obs. f. SHACKLE-BONE, Se¢., wrist. 

+ Chel. Oés. rare. Also 3 cheole. [app. identical 
with OE. ceole wk. fem. ‘ throat’, corresp. to OLG. 
hela (MDu. dele, Du. &eel), OHG. chela, (MUG. 
hele, Ger. kehle):—OTeut. *heldn-.] Throat. 

c1000 Ags. Psalms cxiii[i] 15 Ne pleopieal hi, Seah de hi 
ceolan habban. c 1000 Sa.r. Leechd. 11. 48 Py-lzs seo ceole 
sie aswollen. axz00 Aforal Ode 362 (Egerton MS.) Ne 
scal per beo fou ne grei..ne martres cheole [Trinity Coll. 
MS, methes-chele]. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferund. 3194 Apd herte 
him so per on pe chel, pat he was ne3 y-slayn. 

|| Chela! (ki-la). Zool. In 7 eholy. 7%. chelw 
(krl7). [ad. L. chéé or its orig. Gr. xq crab’s 
claw.] A term for the prehensile claws of erabs 
and lobsters; also, of scorpions. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. /-p. 1. v, It happeneth often 
..that a Lobster hath the chely or great claw of one side 
longer then the other. 1664 Power A.rf. /*Aslos.1. 14 Vhe 
Field Spider had before, two Claws. .just like a Crab’s claws, 
with two black tips, like the chely’s in Crabs. 1870 Rottrs- 
TON Anim. Life 93 The chela ofthescorpion. 1871 Darwin 
Desc, Man 1.ix. 330 In the higher crustaceans the anterior 
legs form a pair of cbela: or pincers. 

| Chela # (t{z-la). [Ilindi cAé/@ slave, servant, 
pupil, disciple :—Pali czété, Skr. chéla, chétaka 
slave, servant.} In esoterie Buddhism, a novice 
qualifying himselfforinitiation. llence Chelaship. 

1883 Sinnett Asoteric Buddhisuri. 15 The chela, or pupil 
ofoccultism. /éid. 169 In the East, such a resolution in 
the highest degree leads to chelaship, to the pursuit of truth. 
1887 L'pool Daily Post 14 Feb. ah He went through the 
various degrees of chclaship till he became a mahatma, 
or adept. 

Chelate (k7let), az. Zood, [f. Curnal+-aTe?.] 
Having chelz or prehensile claws. 

1826 Kinay & Sp, Entomol. (1828) 1V. xlvii. 397 Mandibles 
chelate. 1836-9 Toop Cycé. Anat, U1. 910 The chelate organs 
of Crustacea and Arachnida. 1880 Huxiey Cray-Fish 22. 


Chelaundre, var. CHALANDRE, Oés., a bird. 
+Chelde, sé. Oss. [OE. (late WSax.) chylder 
from cfefder (Anglian) cg/du :~W Ger. type *kald?, 
*held{, £. kald cold. (Or it may have been analogic- 
ally formed in OE., after y/du, eld, sirengu, and 
the other abstracts of this class.)] Cold. 

c1000 AELFRIC Sale e312 Has for cylde and hreame. 
erzoo A. Adis. 5501 He..had on.. for tbe cbelde, Twoo 
thik mantels, y-furred a 

Chele, obs. form of CuiLL; see also CueEL, 
CHAVEL. 

Chele'rythrine. Chem. [f. L. chel(idontum) 
eelandine + Gr. épuOpés red+-1NE.] An alkaloid 
forming orange-red salts, obtained from’ Che/t- 
donium, and other plants. Watts Dict. Chem. 

Cheleu‘tite. Afi. [fr. Gr. yqAcurds netted, 
plaited +-1TE.] A variety of Smaltite or gray 
cobalt ore. 

Chelicer, -cere (ke‘liso1, -siez). Also in 
L. form, p/. chelicersa (-r7). [a. F. chdélicére, 
mod.L. chelicera, f. Gr. xndh (see Chetal) + 
xépas hom.] <A term for the prehensile claws 
which arm the proboscis of seorpions and spiders. 

Hence Cheli‘ceral a. 

1835 Krray Hab, & Inst. Anion. 11, xv. 38 Claws. .like the 
mandibles or cheliceres of spiders, 1861 Hutme tr, A/oguin- 
Tandon. v. ii. 261 Nature has provided the Spiders with 
two chelicers or antennzx, terminating in a pair of claws.. 
these constitute the poison apparatus. 1870 NicHOLsON 
Zool, 198 In the Scorpions the mandibles are short, and ter- 
minate in strong pincers, or ‘chelicera’. 1 Huxtey 
Anat. Inv, An, vii. 384 Two horny hooks [are developed] 
from the cheliceral portion (of tbe proboscis]. / 

+ Cheliderect. Sc. Obs. rave—1. A variant of 
Cuetypre. (Perh. bad spelling of chelydric adj.) 

4 x600 Bure Pilg. in Watson's Coll. 11, 21 (Jam.) Thair 
wes the Viper, and th’ Aspect [=aspic], With the serpent 
Cheliderect, Quhois stink is felt afar, 

+ Chelidonian, ¢. Ods. [f. L. chelidonius (a. 
Gr. xeAidénos pertaining to a swallow, f. yeAtduv 
swallow) +-AN; in senses 2-3, f. Gr. yeATSovias.] 
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1. [trausl. 1. chelidonius.) (A fig) Of a reddish- 
brown colour, like the swallow’s throat. 


1601 Hottanp Péiny I. 442 The Chelidonian Figges be the 
last : and ripen against Winter. 


2. Of a kind of serpent called yedArSovias. 

1607 TorseLt Serpents 631 The Chersman asps..grow to 
the length of five cubits; the Chelidonian, not above one. 

3. Of the spring wind, called in Gr. xeAdovias, 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. uu, vi, 102 Such winds are 
called Chelidonian because they arise at the first-comming of 
the Swallowes, 1884 Brit, Almanac Comp. 56 An ancient 
name for the spring winds was the Chelidonian winds, 

Chelidonic (kelidgnik), @ Chem. [f. L. 
chelidonium, a. Gr. yediddviov the plant CELAN- 
D1NE or Swallow-wort +-1c.] In Chelidonic acid, 
C,H, Oz; obtained from the juice of the Greater 
Celandine. Its salts are Cheli‘donates, which 
are very numerous. Cheli‘donine, an alkaloid 
contained in all parts of the same plant. Cheli- 
doni‘nic, epithet of another acid obtained from | 
Celandiue. Chelidona‘nthin, a yellow very | 
bitter substance contained in the juice of Celandine. 

1863-72 Warts Dict, Chem. 1. 847 Chelidonic acid is 
tribasic, and forms three classes of salts .. the dimetallic 
chelidonates. .the monometallic salts. .the trimetallic salts. 
The acid chelidonates crystallize from the solutions of the | 
dimetallic salts. /éid., Chelidonates of Iron, etc. /did. 
850 Chelidonine crystallizes in small colourless tablets, . 

Cheli-donize, v. Used by Stainer and Barrett 
to anglicize Gr. yeArSovi(-ev to sing the swallow 
song (done by boys in ancient Rhodes), /% to 
twitter like a swallow. 

+Chelidony. Oés. Forms: 6 chalydony, 

7 cholydoin. [ad. L. chilidonius (lapis), ¥. cheli- 
dotne.] The same as CELIpoNY *. 

1586 Baicut AMfelanch. xxxix. 257 The chalydony, or 
swallowe stone, found in the mawes of young swallowes. 
r6aza Peacuas Compl. Gentl. (1661) 171 Diamond, Agate, or 
Chelydoin. 

Chelidre, early form of CuzLypRE. S 

|| Chelifer (ke'lifez, kZli-). Zool, [mod.L., f. 
CneLal +L, -fer bearing.] A genus of Arachnids 
or Spiders having the appearance of small tailless 
scorpions, called also Sook-scorpion. 

1865 Reader No, 142. 326/2 Chelifers on the legs of the 
house-fly. ; 

Cheliferons (kili-féres), a. Zool. [f. as pree. 
+-0Us.] Bearing chelz or prehensile claws. 

19538 Evus Barnacles in PArl Trans, L. 846 Six of the 
hinder (claws] on each side..are cheliferous, 1870 Rottrs- 
TON Anim, Life Introd. 117 The cheliferous appendage. 

Cheliform (keliffim, k?li-), a. Zool. [f. as 
prec. + ForéM.] llaving the form of a chela. 

1798 tr. Bagens Nat, /fist, V. 126 Four..feelers. two of 
which are..cheliform, 1852 Dana Crust. 1.8 Anterior tho- 
racic feet. .cheliform. 

{i Cheli'ngo, -a. [In mod.F. chelingie ; quoted 
by Yule from Valentijn as chialeng, and by hin 
identified with Arabic OJ2Ls shaland?, whieh is 
appr the medixval chelandium, xeddvdiov: sec | 
Du Cange, (But this is not certain.)} 

A kind of large boat used on the Coromandel 
Coast ; see quot. 1790. 

1761 {1ist, Exrope in Aun, Keg. 55 note, Send uschelingoes 
upon ghelingoek loaded with rice. x Beatson Nav. § 
Mil, Alem, 11, 203 A snow and 7 cheliugas (a sort of large 
boats used for landing of goods, people, &e) 

+ Chelle. Os. [Rimes with wif//e, and so prob. 
ought to be chille:~OE¥. cylle, cyl, leather bag, 
flagon, vessel, in ON. &y/lir, OUG. dtilla, chiulla 
bag, pouch :—WGer. *hullja-, ad. L. culleus 
leather bag for liquids, etc.) A vessel. 

¢ 893 K. chirrep Oros. 1. iv. § 7 On apne cylle se was 
afylled monnes blodes, a 1240 ntti 45 in Cott. Hom. 
% Mid guldene chelle. 

hell, -e, ? carly var. of CuaveL, now JowL. 

iB 1338 Pol, Songs 154 In helle With develes he [=they] 
shule duelle, For the clogges that clevetb by here cbelle. 

+Chello. Oés. Also chilla, challo. 
Indian fabrie commonly used in the 18th ¢, 

1712 Lond. Gas. No. esi Chints, Challoes, Carradarres. 
zag /bid. No, 6388/2 The dllowin Goods, viz... Bejuta- 
pants, Chellocs, Lemanees. /did., Coopees, Chillacs. 1788 
Ciankson /opol. Slave Tr. 104 Callicoes, Cushtaes, Chintz, 
Chelloes, Nicamecs.- 


Che'lmsfordite. Afi. [f. Chelmsford +-1Tk.] 
A variety of Wernerite found near Chelmsford, 
Massachnsetts. 


1838 J. F.& S.L, Dana A/ineral, Boston 21 It occurs in 
small quantity disseminated in Chelmsfordite. 


Chelodine (ke'‘lodain). [ad. mod.L. chelodina, 
formed with vague reference to Gr. yeAdwn tor- 
toise.] A genus (Chelodina) of river tortoises, 
with very long neck and flat head. 


1868 Woop Homes without I1.i.g The carnivorous chelo- 
dines of America, 


Cheloid (k7loid), AfZed, Also (irreg.) keloid. 
(a. mod.F. cAéloide, badly Acloide, according to 
Littré f. Gr. xin erab’s claw + -o1D.] 

A disease of the skin; see quots. 
as in cheloid scar, lumour, ete. 


1876 tr. iia id Gen. Pathol. 383 Keloid is a formation of 
the skin similar toa hypertrophic cicatrix, 1854 Dr. App1- 


Some 


Also atirié., 
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son Wes, (1868) 177 What I have ventured to call ‘true 
Keloid’, 1878 T. Bryanr Pract. Surg. 1. 159 The true che 
loid. | 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cheloid..a skin disease ..named 
by Alibert on account of the peculiar processes which radiate 
from its extremities, and appear like to the claws of a crab. 

Cheloniad. rare. [f. mod.L. Chelonia (see 
next)+-AD.] A chelonian reptile. 

1881 Academy 27 Aug. 163/1 Among reptiles. .two chelo- 
niads, the leathery and the hawk’s bill turtle. 

Chelonian (k/laeniin), a. and sd. [f. mod.L. 
Chelonia (ef. Gr. xeAdvy tortoise) +-AN. 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the order of Reptiles 
called Chelona, distinguished by having the body 
inclosed in a double shell, and comprising the 
various species of tortoises and tortles. 

1826 Kinsey & Spe. Entomol. 111. 44, 1 allude tothe Chelo- 
nian reptiles. 188: P. M. Duncan in Academy 23 Apr. 
wat he head ts less sauropsidian and more chelonian. 

. $6. An animal ahha i tothe order Chelonia. 

1828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. 1. 382 Four Orders, viz. : 
Chelonians, Saurians, Omeieens, Batrachians, 1842 H, Miv- 
Ler O. A. Sandst. iii. (ed. 2) 71 Intermediate... between the 
fish and the chelonian. P : 

+Che-‘lonite. Oss. [f. Gr. xeAdry tortoise 
+-1TE.] An obsolete name for fossile Echinites. 

1851 Ricnarvson Geol. ii. 25, 

Chely, obs. form of Cur.a}, Jeny. 

Chelydoin: see CHELIDONY. 

+Chelydre. 0és. In 4 chelidre, 7 chelyder. 

a, OF. chelidre, -ydre, ‘a most venomous and 
stinking snake’ Cotgr., ad. L. chedydrus, a, Gr. 
xéAvipos a kind of fetid amphibious serpent, f. 
xéAu-s tortoise + USpos water-serpent, f. idwp water.] 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 265 Chelidre her yafe her adders 
skin. 1607 TorseLt Serpents 716 Drive away stroog smel- 
ling Chelyders..by Galbanum. (1855 Sixcteton Virgil 
I. 122 Clay, by dun chelydri cbannelled out.] 

Chelynge, obs. form of KEELING. 

1867 SmytH Sailor's Word:Bk. 182 Chelynge, an carly 
name of the cod-fish. 

Chemeis, obs. Se. form of CHEMISE. 

Chemene, -eney, -enye, obs. ff. CHIMNEY. 

Chemer, -eyr, obs. ff. CHIMERE. 

Chemiatric (kemietrik), a. [f. med-L. che- 
mtatria, Paracelsian term (f. Gr. ynpia, alchemy, 
chemistry +larpefa medical treatment) + -Ic.] 

Relating to a theory of medicine adopted by 
Paracelsus and others, according to which the con- 
ditions and functions of the body in health and 
in disease were explained by the chemical doctrines 
of the time; morbid conditions being referred to 
disturbances of fermentations, effervescence of 
humours, and such like, and being treated accord- 
ingly. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) Also as sb. One who held 
this theory. 

Oply a term of modern literature; in 16-17th c. ehemtic, 
chemical were used. is 

1837-9 Hatiam //ist. Lit, tv. viii. § Fa Sylvius. .is reckoned 
the founder of what was called the chemiatric school. /did. 
(1847) ILI. 599 Willis..was a partisan of the chemiatrics. 
1881 IVestm. Rev. Oct. 409 In the Renaissance, the che- 
miatric school .. said that diseases are derangements of a 
fermentative process in the body. 

Chemie (kemik), @.and s5. Forms: a. 6-7 
chymick(e, chimick(e, 7 chymique, -ike, 8-9 
chymic. 8. 7-8 (also in 9 in sense 13. 4) che- 
mick, 8- chemic. [a. F. chimigue, or mod.L. 
chim-, chymic-us, for med.L. alchimic-us + see AL- 
cnemic, Chymic-us began to take the place of 
the earlier word, after the Renascence, under the 
influence of etymological studies and recognition 
of the Greek words (xdpds juice, xupix-ds of or 
concerning juices, xvpeia infasion) considered to 
be the etymological source, it being held that 
chemistry was really 1) xtpuay (réxvy) ‘the in- 
fusory art’. The modern spelling ¢Ae- in this word- 
group is based on the fact that xqula, xypeIa is 
actually fonnd in Greek ¢ 300: see ALCHEMY.] 

A. adj. . 

1. Of or pertaining to alehemy ; alchemic. 

1576 Baer Jewell of Health 6 She cies Autbors. 
1613 Hevwoop Srasz. Age u. ii. 1874 111. 221 The Art 
of making gold By Chimicke skill. 1652 AsuMote Theat. 
Chem, Proleg. 11 The Grecians that brought the Chemick 
Learning..out of Aégipt. 1718 Prion Alma us. 61 How 
could our Chymtic Friends go on, To find the Philosophic 
Stone. 1815 Worpsw. MWaAite Doe s. Wks, IV. 58 Close toil 
witb cbemic fire; In quest belike of transmutations. 

+b. Of alchemy metal, z.¢. counterfeit gold. 

1635 Quantes Emdé, 11, v.(1718)83 Thy base And chymick 
metal, 167§ DrvDEN Anrengs. Lv. 1, I'm tir’d with waiting 
for this Chimick Gold, Which fools us young, and gars 
us when old. ed Byron Juan 1. ccxvil, A chymic treasure 
Is glittering youth, which I have spent betimes. 

+2. Relating to the Paracelsian theory or prac- 
tice of medicine. Ods. (Cf, CuemiaTric.) - , 

1612 Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 224 Chymick 
medicines are to fooles like swordsin mad mens hands. 41763 
Suenstone Wés, & Lett.(1768) 11. 187 ‘The .. difference .. 
seems to be that of chemic and galenic medicines, 


3. Of or belonging to chemistry. (foe/. and 
rhet. for CUEMICAL.) 2 3° ee. 
1634 Havincton Castara (1870) 130You by achastechimicke 
art Calltne fraile love to pietic. 1704 Pore !Vindsor For. 
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241 With chymic art..draws the aromatick souls of flowers. 
1932 Berkeiny 4 dciphr. vi. § 14 Extract this essential oil by 

emic art. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 163 You [Nature] 
form with chemic hands the airy surge. 1862 ‘Tynpatt 
Mountaineer. v. 37 The mystic store of chemic force, 
which nobody understood. 1868 Tennyson Lucretins 20 
The wicked broth Confused the chemic labour of the blood. 

B. sé. +1. An Avciemist. Ods. 

1598 Frorio, Alchimista, a chimicke. @ 1631 Donne 
Poems, Love's Alchemy, As no chymique yet the Elixar 
got. 1673 3. OLey Pref Fackson’s Ws. |. 17 The chymicks 
(which spend much gold only upon bope of getting more). 

+2. A Paracelsian or CHEMIATRIC physician. Ods. 

1612 WoopatL Sure Mate Wks, (1633 253 Fixing or 
Peat. This is that all good Chymickes desire, 1627 

aKeWiLt A fol, (1635) 1. viii, § 5 Galen mentions..three 
sects of Physitians..we have now a fourth that goe under 
the name of Chymikes, Hermetiques, or Paracelsians. 
1660 Howett Lex, Setragi., The Chymick sayes in stones, 
in herbs, in words, Nature for every thing a cure affords. 

+3. A chemist. Ods. 

1633 G.Herpert Temple, Vanitic iii, The subtil Chymick 
can devest And strip the creature naked, till he find The 
callow principles within their nest. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. 1. § 50 Some of our Chymicks facetiously affirm, 
that at the last fire allshall be crystallized and reverberated 
into glasse. 1651 Davenant Gondibert 1. vi. 70 On which 
his chemics & distillers wrougbt. 

+b. An apothecary or druggist. Ods. 

1646 Suckuinc Acc, Relig. 117 Every petty Chymick in 
his little shop. 

4. A bleacher’s name for chloride of lime as a 
chemical bleaching agent. (Cf. Cnemic 2%, 2.) 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 379 Chloride of lime. .is universally 
called chemick in the manufactories. 

Chemic, v. In 7 chimick, 8 chymick, 9 
chemick. [f. prec.] 

+1. ¢rans. To transmute by or as hy cia 

1614 W. B. Philosopher's ra ba {ed. 2) Aij, They hane 
.» Melted the earth, and Chimickt into gold. 1720 WELTON 
Suffer. Son of God |. Pref., Chymick’d intoa Strange Shape. 

. Bleaching. To treat (cotton or linen) with 
solntion of chloride of lime (see CHEMIO sé, 4). 
Hence Che'micking véZ. sb. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts I, 388 (Cotton cloth is] passed through 
chloride of lime, or chemicked. /éid. 390 Directions for 
bleaching linen]. .7. Wash well. 8. Chemick..12, Chemick 
again. 1 Times 15 Apr. 8 The goods are submitted to 
the *chemicking’ process, 1886 /did. 26 Jan. 3 (The cloth] 
then passes through the chemicking vat. 

Chemical (ke'mikal), az. Forms; 6-7 chimi- 
call, 7 chimical, chymicall, chemicall, 7-9 
chymical, 8- chemical, [f. as CuEMIC @.+-AL, 
or perth. f. chenzic-us CHEMIC as sh. + -AL-] 

+1. Of the alchemist, alchemical. Ods. 

1594 PLat Fewell-ho. 1. § 99 Distillatoric vessels, furnaces, 
and other chimicallinstrumentes. 1§99 ‘T'HYNNE A finadz, 
1865) 33 The Chimicall philosophers defyne the fermente to 

¢ ‘animam ' the sowle or lyfe of the philosophers stoone. 
1638 Featiy Strict. Lyndom. u.g The fire of Purgatory 
is rightly termed..chymicall, because by means of this fire, 
they extract much gold. 1747 Jounson Plan Eng. Dict., 
The jargon of Geber and his chymical followers. 

+2. Relating to the Paracelsian theory or practice 
of medicine, as opposed to the ‘Galenical’, (Cf 
CHEMIATRIC.) Ods. 

16ax Burton Anat. Mel. n. i. tv. i, Paracelsus is so stiff for 
those chimical medicines .. deriding .. Hippocrates, Galen, 
and all their followers. 1741 Watts /uprov. Mind xvii. 
§ 3 (x801) 145 Whether chymical or galenical preparations. 
1782 Jounson Let. Mrs, Thrate 8 May, am of the 
¢ aes sect, which holds phlebotomy in abhorrence. 

. Relating or belonging to the practice of chem- 
istry; (of substances) obtained hy the operations 
of chemistry. Chemical works: manufactories 
where chemical processes are carried on for com- 
mercial purposes, such as alkalt works, etc. 

1576 Baker Yewell of Health Pref., Tbe vertues of medi- 
cines by chimicall distillation, are made .. of more efficacie, 
x605 TIMME a 1. ix. 2%, The chymicall salte. 1673 
Ray Journ. Low C. 66 The Chymical examination of these 
Waters. 1711 Appison Sfcct, No. 120 ? 14 A Chymical 
Operation. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 42 Stall-feeding. .converts the stable to a chemi- 
cal ont b 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 36 The microscope 
and the chemical balance. 1879 G. Prescott Sf. Telephone 
i, The chemical telegraph was invented by Coxe. 

4. Of, pertaining to, or relating to the science of 
chemistry, or to the substances and phenomena of 
which it treats. Chemtcal affinity, analysis, at- 
traction, combination, equivalent, formula, etc.: 
see AFFINITY, ANALYSIS, etc. 

1791 SMEATON ie ae ZL, (1793) § 217 To act on either 
material, so as to alter their chymical action on one another, 
31813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. i. (1814) 10 The chemical 
coinposition of plants. 1850 Dauseny Atom. The. ii. (ed. 2) 
69 The combining proportions. .are termed chemical equivas 
Jents. 1860 TyNpALt Géac. u. § 2. 240 Beyond the violet 
end of the spectrum we have obscure rays capable of pro- 
ducing chemical changes. 1878 Huxtey Physiogy. 76 The 
discovery of the chemical composition of the atmosphere. 

5. Of persons: Engaged in the practice or study 
of chemistry; versed in chemistry. 

¢ 1615 Rateicn Last Speech (1651) 148 A Chimical French- 
man. 179% Smeaton £dystone ZL. (1793) § 192 How to 
soy gs a peical friends will be at no loss, 
1813 Sin H. Davy Agric. Chenz. i. (1814) 10 The experiments 
of a number of chemical pinloatione, : i 

6. as sb. (Chiefly in £2.) A substance obtained 
or used in chemical operations. 
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1947 J. Westry Prim, Physick (1762) Pref. 11 Chymicals 
such as they neither had Skill nor Fortune nor Time to 
2 ao 1858 Greener Gunnery 30 Chemicals of various 

inds were stored in other parts. ¢ 1865 J. Wvepr in Cire. 

Se. 1. 148/1 His chemicals are as the colours of the painter. 

Chemically (ke mikali), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥?.] 

+1. By alchemy. Ods. 

16ar Burton Anat. Mel. uw. 1. iv. (1676) 179 A lamp to be 
made of mans blood .. which Chymically prepared fort 
dayes..shall shew all the accidents of this life. 1630 J. 
Tavior (Water P.) Ws. ul. 121/1 He.. chimically turnes 
his coyne to liquor. 

2. In a chemical manner, by a chemical process ; 
in relation to chemistry. 

1663 P. Skirvon Yours. in Voy. §& Trav.(1746) V1. 547 Fonr 
hundred glass bottles filled with the Materia Medica, chymi- 
cally prepared. 1782 A. Monro Axa?. 13 Chemically ana- 
lysed. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 50° Vhe substance 

| .. is «. precipitated .. chemically speaking, in an unaltered 
state. 1871 Tyxpatt Fragnt, Sc. (ed. 6) I. iv. ro2 The more 
refrangible rays are the most chemically active. 1883 
» Standard 27 Apr. 6/1 ‘Vhe nitric [acid] was commercially 
pure. There is another chemically pure. 

Chemicking: see Curmic 2. 

Chemico- (ke'miko), combining form of Creme 
a. used in compound adjs. in sense ‘ chemically’, 
‘relating to chemistry in connexion with... 7; 
as in chemico-agricullural, -electric, -medical, -nu- 
tritive, -physical, -phystological, -vital, and the like. 

3188: in Nafuve XXI11. 456 *Chemico-agricultural subjects. 
180g W. Saunvers Alix. Waders Introd. 18 The “chemico- 
inedical publications of Shaw, Hoffman, and Lucas. 1880 
Bastian Brain 5 Internal *cheinico-nutritive changes. 1856 
K. Pacer Owlet Owiést, 126 The *chemico-philosophico- 
politico-economico-hotanical discussionsof this happy family. 
1847-9 Toop Cyci. Anat, 1V. 329/2 These mutual actions 
between the nutritious juices and atmospheric air are purely 
*chemico-physical. 1855 J. Jounston Chen. Cont, Lifel. 345 
*Chemico-physiological points in connection with this sub- 
ject. 1856 R.Vavcuan Afystics 11. vin. vii. 80 His arbitrary 
*chemico-theological terminology. 1835 Lixpiey /atrod. 

| Bod, (1848) 1. 302 ‘Those *chemico-vital actions which end in 
the production of vegetable secretions. 

Cheminey, obs. f. Cuimsry. 

+ Chemis. 5c. Ofs. Forms: 5-6 (g) chemis, 
6 echymmis, -ys, -es, chymes, chemyis, che- 
mise, 7 chemys, [a. late OF. chymois, chemois, 
from earlier OF. chef me~, chef més « chief country 


house or dwelling, mansion house’ = Pr. capmas 


slate L. capi? mansus, caput mansi (Du Cange), 
f. caput head, mansus ahode, dwelling, mansion, 

(Med.L. forms from Romanic were captansus, -masus, 
«masins: OF, forms such as chief-, chef-meis, «mats, 
“mors, Cee chemois (Godef.), chefmors (Cotgr.), show a 
further development of -¢s to -c¢s, -afs, -ofs; cf. reméss— 
remansus).) 

The chief manor-honse, mansion house. 

3488 in Pitcairn Crim. Triaés 1.7% The cheif chemis of 
Bothnile. 1513 Doucras “xcs vii, vi. 126 The mychty 
gret Enee Wythin his narrow chymmis leidis he. /ézd. x1. 
vi. 22 Chargeand thai suld in his palice convene Onto the 
riall chymmys. 1536 Bettenpen Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. 38 
Dunbar wes sum time the cheif chemis of the Erlis_ of 
Marche. ¢1sso BaLrour Practicks (1754) 109 (Jain.) The 
chemise or principall nessuage sould not be devidit. 1883 
Tuvor Orkney & Shetland 18 The eldest son could claim 
the head Bail or Chemis place, i.e. the chief manor or farm. 


Chemise (fimrz). Forms: a. 1 cemes, 4 
kemes, kemse; 8. 2, 6, 8-g chemise. [Two 
types of this word appear tn Eng., hoth ultimatcly 


derived from late L.: (t) OE. cgmes (?fem.), early | 


ME, hemes, kemse:~prehistoric OE. type *ca- 
misja-, from the late L. word; (2) chemise, a. 
O./and mod.F. chemise (ONF. camise, guemise, 
Remise, Pr. and Sp. camisa, Pg. camiza, It. camzs- 
cia, camicia):~late L. camisia, camisa shirt, sur- 
plice (see Dn Cange). 

L. camista appears first in Jerome ¢ 400 (ZA, Vest. Atul. 
64n. 1x ‘volo pro legentis facilitate abuti sermone vulgato ; 
solent militantes habere lineas, quas camisias vocant’). It 
is also in Salic Law (vili, 4 camisia, and camisa), Isidore 
(xix. xxi.1, xxii, 29 ‘Camisias (2, 7. camisas) vocari, quod in 
his dormimus in camis, id est stratis nostris’). Beside it 
is found the deriv. camistle, -is, campsile, OF. cainsti, 
chainsil fine linen, alb, etc. (see Cuaisrt); also an uncer- 
tainly related cami, It. camice, OF. cainse, chainse, ‘alb'. 

The ulterior history and origin of camzista are uncertain. 
German etymologists incline to consider it adopted from 
Teutonic, and related to OE. Aas shirt, and Ger. hemd, 
OHG. kemidi, Gothic type *kamipi, f. root haz to cover, 
clothe. Kluge supposes a derivative *hamisya-, which, 
if it existed, might perh. are a Romanic camisia, as Ger- 
man 4 gave cin OF rench, through Frankish ch. But besides 
other difficulties, no traces of the required word are actually 
found in any Teutonic lang., the nearest thing being ON. 
hams mast. (:—hamiso-z) snake’s slough. The Irish 
caimmse, Cornish cams, Bret. kantps an alb, and MCorn, 
camse an article of female clothing, are all adopted from L. 
or French.) . 

1. A garment: the name has been variously ap- 
plied at different times; perh. originally (as stéll in 
French and other Romanic languages) the under- 
garment, usually of linen, both of men and women, 
a shirt; but now restricted to that worn hy females, 
formerly called ‘smock’ and ‘shift’. + Formerly 
also applied to some under garment distinct from 
the ‘smock ’, as well as to a priest’s alh or surpltce 

(so med.L. camisa), the robe of a herald, etc. 
a. cxogo Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 362 Camis, ham, 
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cemes, ¢13a5 Mety. Hont. 124 His moder dremid .. Al the 
mikel water of Temis Rin in the bosem of hir kemes. ¢1330 
R. Brunne Chou, (1810) 122 inte snowe for syght scho 
[Matilda] 3ede out in hir smok, Oucere be water of ‘Temse, 
pat frosen was iys, Withouten kirtelle or kemse, saue kouer- 
chef alle bare vis. 

B. ¢1200 Trin. Coli, Hom. 163 Hire chemise smal and 
hwit..and hire smoc hwit. 1562 Letcu A raorie (1597) 133b, 
The Ierehaught..in a chemise blanke, powdred ane spotted 
with mullets sable. 1789 Bath Frnl. 29 June, A chemise of 
very clean ganze, put over a dress of rose taffety, 1808 R. 
Porter Trav. Sh. Russ, & Swed, (1813) 11. xl. 167 A standard 
made of a shift that belonged to one of the ancient queens 
..She would hardly make a present of so rough a chemise 
to her lover Broderson. 1835 Ure /’/ilos. siaag 392 Each 
[girl] is provided with fine flannel chemises by the pro- 
Percore ax845 Barnam /agol. Leg., Witches’ Frolic, 

e or She seizes what He or She pleases, Trunk-hosen 
or kirtles, and shirts or chemises. 1850 L. Hunt 4 sfobfog. 
11f. xxiv. 228 That harmless expression {shift] .. has been 
set aside in favour of the French word ‘chemise’. f 

© Vulgarly corrupted to SHIMMEY ; chemise being 
mistaken fora plural ; cf. chay, shay. 

2. In various senses from mod.Fr. ta. Mil. 
Fire chemise (V. chemise a fen) (see qnot.). Obs. 

r7gx Cnampers Cycé. s.v., Fire chentise is a piece of linen 
cloth, steeped in a composition of .. combustible matters ; 
used at sea, to set fire to an eneiny’s vessel. 

b. in Fortification. (See quots.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Chemise, in Fortification, is 
a Wall with which a Bastion, or any other Bulwark of Earth 
is lined for its greater Support and Strength; or it is the 
Solidity of the Wall from ie Talus to the Stone row. 1853 
Stocguener Ji. Hucycl, $7 Chemise, in mediaeval fortifica- 
tion, an additional escarp or conater-guard wall, covering 
the lower part of the escarp, 

|e. ‘Fhe lower part of a furnace, 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 11. 34 The anterior part of the 
furnace..in French é« Chemise..A stone, called the Zinc- 
plate, placed at the bottom of the chemise in the furnace. 

d. The iron lining or core on which a gun barrel 
is welded. 

1881 GREKNER Gus 231 All the better quality Damascus 
barrels are welded upon a ‘chemise’, or plain iron lining, 
which is bored out after the barrels are welded, 

Chemisette fem/zet). [a. F. chemisette, dim. 
of chemise 5 applicd to a kind of (women’s) bodice, 
and to a detached ‘shirt-front’ worn by men.] 

1. A bodice, more or less like the upper part of 
a chemise, worm by women, in some countries. 

I Sin R. Witson Fru. in a (1862) 1], 239 She fa 
Polish girl] had a chemisetie with a high and stiff frill. 
1881 Gotpw. Smitn Lect, & Hss. 185 A white puffed-out 
Russian chemisette. 188a H, Lanspett Shreugh Siberia 
{. 219 Madame Peacock wore. .a magenta chemisette. 

2. An ornamental article of dress, usually of lace 
or muslin made to fill in the open front and neck 
of a woman’s dress. 

1844 Kinctaxe Edthen 89 ‘Dress’, and ‘frock’, and 
‘ boddice’, and ‘collar’, and ‘ hanieehiet *, and sweet ‘chemis- 
ette'’, 1857 W. Coutins Dead Secret m. iv. (1861) 93 She 


| had achemisette in her hand, the frill of which was laced 


through with ribbon. 1865 Cornh, Mag. Oct. 487 She .. 
loosened the fastenings of her dress. .removed the studs from 
the chemisette beneath it. 1883 Mrs. Leacn Dressmaker's 
Dict., Chemisette, the lace or muslin which fills up the Ne 
square, or heart-shaped opening of a dress. a" 
Chemism (ke'miz’m). rare. [a. F. chemirsme, 
parallel to chimiste: see -18M.] Chemical action, 


operation, activity, or force. 

1851(#¢/e)Reichenbach’s Physico-Physiological Researches 
on the Dynamics of Magnetism, Electricity..and Chemism 
in their relation to Vital Force. 1878 Kixazett Asin. 
Chem, 20 Liebig draws a few crystalline threads out of the 
tissue of life, and bolds them up to admiration as the share 
of chemism. 1887 A. Setu /egedianism 88 Hegel passes 
from Mechanism to Chemism, and from Chemism to Tele- 
ology, and the notion of the organism. 

Chemist (ke-mist, ki‘mist). Forms: 6-7 chim- 
ist, 6-9 chymist, 8- chemist. [16thc. chimist, a. 
F. chtmiste, ad. mod.L. chimista, chyinista, used 
instead of the earlier a/chzmzsta, after the latter 
began to be analysed, and the Arabic a/- separated 
from the rest of the word. Commonly written 
chemist since ¢ 1790 (see CHEMIC), though, in sense 
4, ‘chymist’ is still occasionally seen.] 

+1. =ALcHEMst. Obs. : 

1s62 Butreyn Bh. Siniples 69a, The Chymistes or Dis- 
tillers of Waters. 1576 Baxer Yewedl of Health 1.i. 1 The 
Chymistes doe terme the same both the Chymick and 
chimistick Arte. 1614 IT. Avams Divedl's Bang. 83 Likea 
Chimist, he turnes every thing into siluer. a 1612 HARinGTON 
Efigr.{x633)u. 33An Alcumist, That's alltoomuch. Chimist 
you might him call And I think it were true, and leave out 
Al. cx6s0 Cowrey Reason Misc,, Like senseless Chymists 
their own wealth destroy, Imaginary gold t'enjoy. 1732 
Pore Ess, Man u. 269 The starving Chymist in his golden 
views Supremely blest. 

+2. A physician who followed the method of 
Paracelsns. (Cf. CHEMIATRIC.) Ods. 

1614 Razeicn Hist. World t vi. § 1. 1616 BULLOKAR 
Eng. Expos. Chymist, a Physition following the method of 
Paracelsus, . i 4 

3. One versed in the science of chemistry; one 
who makes chemical investigations. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 98 The industry of the Chymists .. 
discerning b ee separations, the Oily, Crude, Pure, Im- 
pure, Fine, Com, Parts of Bodies. 1663 Butter “nd. 1. 
ii. 227 Strange Hermetick Powder., By skilful Chymist with 
great Cost Extracted from a Rotten Post. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat, Agric. 16 Things to which these names are given by 
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the chymists. 1799 Med. Frnt. 1. 249 On the Experiments 
made by the English Chemist Mayow, towards the End of 
theseventeenth Century. 1811 A. 1. Tuomson Lond. Disp. 
(1818) 433 The endeavours of all the most eminent chemists 
toascertain the components of muriatic acid. 1879 RutLev 
Rocks 4 We can have the materials analysed by a chemist. 

4. popularly and commercially. One who deals 
in medicinal drugs. (Not in U.S.; in Scotland 
also, drugg?st is the ordinary term.) 

In Great Britain, the use of the terms chemist.and-drug- 
Fat and pharinaceutical chemist is now regulated by the 
Yharmacy Acts of 1852, 1868, 1869; a pharmaceutical 
chemist (pharmaceutist, pharmacist) is a person who has 
passed thehigherexamination ofthe Pharmaceutical Society, 
which qualifies for membership, under the provisions of 
section 10 of the act of 1852; a chemist and druggist is a 
person who has passed the minor examination under the pro- 
visions of section 6 of the act of 1868, or who was actually 
in business when the act of 1868 was passed. No other 
person than these is legally entitled to use the name chemist 
(or druggist) in std connexion for trading pu 

(1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesm. iv, (1841) 1.26, | have seen 
-.an apothecary turn chemist.] 1804 Med. Frad. VILL. 248 
May not the .. practice have arisen from .. apothecaries 
vending drugs by retail, and so far interfering with the 
business ofthe chemist? a 1845 Barua /agol. Leg., Lord 
of Thoutonse, ‘The bottles of green and blue light Which 
you seein a chyinist’s shop-window at night. 1865 Dickens 
Mut, Fr in. xvi, She arrived in the drug-flavonred region 
of Mincing Lane, with the sensation of having just opened 
a drawer ina chemist’s shop, 1888 Chemists’ 4 Druggists' 
Diary 142 Candidates must be either pharmaceutical cheni- 
ists or chemists and druggists who were in business before 
the Act of 1868 was passed. //fd. 102 Manufacturing, 
Pharmaceutical, and Analytical Chemists. 

+ Chemi'stic, chimistic, «. Ovs. rare. [f. 
prec.+-Ic.] Of ehemists or chemistry. 

1576 BAKER Jewel of Health 1.1, The Arte of Sublyming, 
some. .doe terme... both the Chymick and Chimistick Arte. 

+Chemi'stical, a. O/s. Alsozchym-. [f. 
as prec. +-Al.} = CHEMICAL. 

1611 Cotor., Chymistigue, Chymisticall. 1621 Burton 
Anat, Mel. u. iv. 1. iv, Some skill in chymisticall [4a ter ede, 
chemistical] distillations. /é7d. Paracelsus and his Chy- 
misticall followers will cure all manner of diseases with 
Mineralls. | 

Chemistry ‘ke'mistri). Forms: 7 chymis- 
trie, chimistry, 7-9 chymistry, 8- chemistry. 
(Of English formation: in 17th e. chysmistric, {. 
chymis¢ (CHEMIST) + -RY, ‘the art or practice of the 
chemist’; at first probably contemptuous, ef. 
falnistry, sophistry, casutstry, etc. For modem 
spelling, see Cuemic.] 

+1. =AtcnEemy. Obs. 

160g Timme Quersit.i. i. 3 Those phylosopliers which have 
written of chymistrie. 1652 GAuULE .Magastrom, 360 A cer- 
tain professor of Chymistry, which is a kinde of prastigious, 
covetous, cheating Pagie would shew hands and feet of 
gold, ete. 1658-9 T. Watt Charac, Enemies Ch. 27 The 
sinful sons of Adam. .by a piece of the divel’s chymistry turn 
their necessity into delight, and make their curse their bles- 
sing. 1788 Gipson Decl. & /* lii, The most eager search 
of Arabian chymistry was the transmutation of metals, aad 
the elixir of immortal health, 3 

+2. The praetice of medicine after the ‘ Chemi- 
eal’ or Paraeelsian, as opposed to the ‘Galenical’, 
method, Ods. 

1674 R. Goprrey Inj. & Ab, Physick 171 Perverse { say, 
for such as Purge and Vomit I can assure you deserve no 
better Name, and no little defame Chymistry. rgix F. 
Furrer Med. Gymn. 85 The great Plenty of generous 
Medicines, which Chymistry affords us. 

3. That branch of physical science and research, 
whieh deals with the several elementary substances, 
or forms of matter, of which all bodies are com- 
posed, the laws that regulate the combination of 
these elements in the formation of compound bodies, 
nnd the various phenomena that accompany their 
exposure to diverse physical conditions. 

pi is thus at once a science and an art; the latter, 
called applied or practical chemistry, is that referred to by 
the earlier authors and explained in early dictionaries. 


@. as an art or proccss. 

1646 Sia T, Browne Psend, Ep. u.i, This by the art of 
Chymistry is separable unto the operations whereof it is 
lyable. 1696 Puinuirs, Chymreistry, is_an Art that per- 
forms its Operations upon all natural Bodies. 1721-1800 
Baitey, Chymistry, is the Anatomy of natural Bodies by 
Fire. 1755 JOHNSON, Ps iaapeed: an art whereby sensible 
bodies contained in vessels .. are so changed, by means of 
certain instruments, and principally fire, that their several 
powers and virtues are hereby discovered, with a view to 
pijochy or medicine. 1800 tr, Lagrange's Chen. 1. 158 

t may be employed .. in the arts, in chemistry, or in medi- 
cine. 1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) If. 
96 The full heat of the Christianity which fermented Europe, 
and drew, like the chemistry of fire, a firm line between 
barbarism and culture. 

(6) said of natural chemical processes. 

1714 Manvevitte Fad. Bees (1733) IL. 237 We make use 
of fermentation, and all the chyeninry of nature. 1796 
Burke Corr, (1844) IV. 76 The cold-blooded reptile race, 
whose poison is exalted by the chemistry of their icy com- 
plexion, 1876 J. Norris Audion. Theol. i. 10 Plants by 
their curious chemistry preparing. .food. 

b. as a science. 

This has many subdivisions: /aorganic chemistry is that 
portion of the science which treats of incipadie bodies ; 
Organic chemistry treats of the substances found only in 
organic structures; Agricultural chemistry is that portion 
of chemistry which bears upon agriculture. 

1788 Priestiev Lect. Hist. v. xxxvi. 265 Application to 
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medicine, chymistry, and natural philosophy. 1794 SuLttvan 
View Nat. i. 70 that the end of chymistry..was to dis- 
cover and to be informed of the nature of bodies, and their 
action one upon another. 1999 Med. Frni. 1. 109 These 
memoirs [Lamarck’s] exhibit a new theory of chemistry. 
1813 Sir HH. Davy Agric. Chem, i. (1814) 4 Agricultural 
Chemistry has for its objects all those changes in the arrange- 
ments of matter connected with the Bae -. of plants. 
1844 Emrrson New Eng, Reformers Wks. (Bohn) I. 261 
Better than volumes of ¢ ery. 1861 Hevrs Comp. Solit. 
xiiL (1874) 237 The fact made known to us by chymistry. 
1877 Tuorrk /norg. Chem, td Organic Chemistry is to-day 
detined to be that portion of the science which treats of, .the 
carbon compounds, 

4. fig. (Referring to the resnlts attributed to al- 
chemy or ehemical action.) 

a 1600 Q. Exiz. in Hume Aist. Eng. (1806) IL. x1. 366 If 
the furnace of affliction produced such good effects, she 
should ever after have the better pean of her chemistry. 
1686 Artif. [andsomeness 18 How..can [you] by the 
Chimistry of your wits extract from these places any 
drop or quintessence of a morall command? 1827 PoLLox 
Course J. at, With infernal chemistry to wring ‘he 
last sweet drop from sorrow’s cup of gall. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Alen, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) [. 325 The world has 
a sure chemistry, by which it extracts what is excellent in 
its children. 1876 
mortals have a strange, spiritual chemistry going on within us. 

Chemitype (lemitoip ). [f chems-, in Cnemic 
etc.+ Type.] <A stereotype or plate for printing, 
obtained in relief from an engraved plate by a 
chemical proeess; henee chenrtlyfe process, Che'- 
mitypy. 

(That of Piil consisted in filling with a metal the lines en- 
graved or etched on a zinc plate, and then eating away the 
zinc surface so asto leave the other metal standing in relief.) 

1853 /iust. Lond, News 5 July 26/3 The process of chemi- 
typy, as ipractined by Piil, of Copenhagen. 1x N. § QO. 
Ser. tv. IV. 182 For.. obtaining casts iu relief from an 
engraving, the process of chemitype is equally ingenious. 
1874 Kuicut Dict, Mech. 535 Chemityfe, a somewhat general 
term which includes a number of relief processes by which 
a drawing or impression from an engraved plate is obtained 
in relief, so as to be printed on an ordinary printing- press. 

Chemne, obs. form of Cuiuney. 

Chemolysis (kimg'lisis). rave. [f. chem- in 
chemic, ete. + Gr, Avors loosening; after e/ectro- 
lysis.) Chemical deeomposition: ‘name by Thu- 
dichum for the decomposition of organic com- 
ponnds into more simple substances by merely 
ehemical agents’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). So Chemolyse 
(ke'molaiz , v. [cf. ANALYSE], frans. to decompose 
by chemieal ngeney ; Chemolytic (kemoli'tik), a. 
[Gr. Aurixés loosening], relating to chemolysis. 

1872 Tuvoicuum Chem. Phys. 17 Both acids yield by 
chemolysis, cholic acid. /ésd, The vee ee up or chemo. 
lyses albuminous substances. /ééd.8 The chemolytic method 
of research, 1878 Kinazetr Anim, Chem, 369 In some 
chemolytic experiments upon albumin. 

|| Chemosis (kimdwsis). Afi. (a. Gr. xqpo- 
ais (Galen) ‘an affeetion of the eyes, when the 
eomea swells like a cockle-shell (x7u1)’.) 

An affeetion of the conjunetiva of the eye, ‘in 
which there is effusion into the eellular substance 
connecting it with the eyeball; which causes it 
to be elevated and projected over the edge of the 
comea’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1708 J. Harris Ler. Techn., Chemosis, is the Tumor ol 
the Albugiaeous Tunick that maketh the Black of the Eye 
appear Concave. 1875 H. Watron Dis. Eye 43 The con- 
junctiva is swollen, with a vascular chemosis. 

Hence Chemosed f#//. a. [cf. AnastomosE], 


affected with chemosis. 

1875 H, Watton Dis. Eye 47 Scarification of the chemosed 
conjunctiva may be requisite. 

|| Chemosmosis (kempzmét'sis), [mod.L,, f. 
chem- in CHEMIO, etc. + Osmosis,] Chemical action 
between two substances taking place through nn 
intervening membrane. Hence Chemosmotio 
(-p'tik), a. relating to chemosmosis. In mod. Dicts. 

+Chemy. Os. rare—'. [ad. mod.L, chemia, 
chimia; c& mod.F. chimie, Ger. chemie, chymtie, 
chemistry; cf. AtcnEeMy.] Chemistry. 

191g Cuevxe Philos. Princ, Nat. Relig. ii, (L.) In philo- 
sophy, and in philosophical chemy, 

| Chenaille. Os. [OF. = canaille.] Ca- 
naille, rabble. 

1340 Ayend, 112 Pet bread. .ne is najzt mete to gromes, ne 
to yeue. ne to piecaille. ne to chenaille. ne to cherles, 

henam, var. CuunaM, prepared lime. 

|| Chenar (tf/niz). Also 7 chenawr, chinor, 

zinnar, 8 chinaur. ([Pcrs. y= chindr.] The 


Persian name of the Oriental Plane-tree. 

1634 Sir T. Hraprat Trav. 136(Y.) sire ig Che- 
nawrs, 1682 Everyn Diary 16 Sept., At Mr. Bohun’s at 
Lee. He shewed me the Zinar tree or platanus. 1698 
Frver Ace. £. /adia $ P.259 (Y.) High Chinors, or Sica- 
mores. 181§ Moore Lalla R. (1862) 7 They seem Like a 
chenar-tree grove. 1879 Low roi. Gen, Addott iv. 324 
Fine chenar trees. 

Chene, Chenell: see Cutnr, Citain, CHANNEL. 

Chenevixite (fenevickssit). [Named 1866 
after the French chemist Chenevix; see -ITR.] A 
dark-green hydrous arsenate of iron and copper. 

1868 Dana Ain, 583. 

Cheney, obs. form of CifINA, CHEYNEY. 


£0, Ector Dan, Der. tt. xxviil. 210 We | 
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| Chenille (fin7l). Also 8 cheneil. fa. F. 
chenille in same sense, lit. hairy caterpillar (= Pr, 
canilha):—L. canicula little dog (from its hairy 
appearance).] A kind of velvety cord, having 
short threads or fibres of silk and wool standing 
out at right angles from a core of thread or 
wire, like the hairs of a caterpillar; used in trim- 
ming and bordering dresses and fumiture. Also 
atirib., as in chenille-work, -carpet, -machine. 

1738-9 Mrs. Penpaaves in Mrs. Delany's Corr. 28 Lady 
Huntingdon’s..petticoat was black velvet embroidered wit 
chenille. /did. 424 To work a cheneil manteil for me. /did. 
Ser. 1. (1862) I. 167, I desire you will pack up my chenilles 
ready for me. 1842 Louisa TELLO Pilgr. Anvergne II. 
158 ‘his hat is..edged with velvet or chenille. 1863 Sat. 
Keo, 7 Feb. 176/2 The old process of making chenille by 
hand an hy loosely throwing a woof of silk across. a warp 
of thread or wire. 1884 Padi Mal/G. 8 Apr. 4/2 The chenille 
outline embroidery is frequently seen on shot silk skirts. 

Chenoco'prolite. J/i. [f. Gr. x4v goose + 
xémpos dung + -LiTE; ef. COPROLITE.] An impure 
iron sinter from Germany. 

1837 Dana A/in. (1880) 798 Ganomatite, Goose-dung Ore, 
Chenocoprolite. 

Chenopod (kenoppd). Fo/. In 6 chenopode. 
ad. mod... chenopodinm, f. Gr. xnvémous, -woba- 
goose-foot.} A book-name for the plant genus 
Chenopodium or Goose-foot, N.O. Chenopodtacer. 

1555 Even Decades W, Ind. (Arb.) 294 The herbe cauled 
Chenopode (which sume caule goose foote). 

Ilence Cheno‘podal a., Chenopodia‘ceous a. 
&ol., pertaining to or typified by Chenofodinm ; as 
in Lindley’s chenofodal alliance. 

1866 Intell. Observ. No. 52. 287 Chenopodiaceous plants. 

+ Chenser. Oé¢s. Law. =CENSER sé.% 

1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 7. § 1 Yerely tributours or 
chensers. 

Cheny, obs. form of Citra, CHEYNEY. 

Cheny(ie, -3ie, -zie, obs. Sc. ff. Cuan. 

Cheok, obs. form of CHEEK. 

+ Cheole, obs, form of (?) CHEL throat, 

Cheopine, var. of CuoPINe. 

Chep (tfep). dia’. [prob. a. ONF. chef, in central 
F. cep, ‘partie qui porte le soc de la charrue’ 
Littré:—L.. cifp-us stamp of tree, stock, stake, 
beam; whenee also OE. gf( f: see Curr, (It 
is less likely that c#ep is a variant of the latter.)] 
A piece of timber forming the sole of a turn-wrest 
plough ; ‘the piece of wood on which the share is 
fixed’. Boys (1796) loc. eit. 

1677 PLot Ox fordsh, 247 Having also near the chep of the 
Ueeh a soil tc rs t : fin of oy a. oe 9 Jexs 

ic, 0, HE MLST 1. . * cz . 
wera penned ic’ the end of the beam, and Tonia 


| at the bottom to the end of the chep. The chep, to which 


the share is fixed, is 5 feet long, 4 inches wide, 5 inches deep, 

Tience + Cheped a., having a ehep. 

1796 Bovs Agric, ent (1813) 75 Furrows made with a two 
or three-cheped eo 

+Chep. Oés. CHEFE. 

Cheptour, obs. Sc. form of CHAPTER. 

Cheque, check (tek): Banking. [Chegue isa 
differentiated spelling of check, which is also in 
use, especially in U.S. In meaning it belongs to 
Cueck sh] sense 13. Cf. also CHECK v.) sense 
16. From being the name of the counterfoil of 
an Exchequer or other bill, the purpose of which 
was to check forgery or alteration, the name appears 
to have been oe to any bill, note, or draft, 
having a counterfoil, and thus to its present sense, 
where a counterfoil (though nsual) is not even 
necessary. ] . P 

+1. The counterfoil ofa bank bill, draft, etc. Ods. 

1706 Act 5 Anne c. 13 [Enacts that Exchequer Bills be 
made henceforth with ve counterfoils instead of one, and) 
That the said Governor and Company [of Bk. of Eng. 
shall .. have the use and custody of the one part of all an 
euery the Checques, Indents, or Counterfoyls of all such 
Bxchequer Bills .. and from which the same Exchequer 
Bills shall be cut. 1908 Act 7 Anne c. 7 Such part of the 
said Cheques, Indents, or Counterfoils as shall relate to the 
Bills so discharged or cancelled..shall be delivered back 
into the Receipt of Her Maictics Exchequer by the said 
Governor and Company. [Cf. Mr. A. W. Chisholm’s Return 
to Ho. of Commons, ordered 1: May 1857, on Nattonal 
Debt.] 1755 JOHNSON, Check, tbe correspondent cipher of 
a ban bare 1774-82 Baretay Dict., Check ..a counter- 

her of a bank bill; an accouat kept privately to examine 
Fas which is kept witb a banker, or pu lic office. 

Hence Checqgue-note, a ‘note’ having a counter- 
foil. 

1721 Minutes of Court of Bank of England 4 Jan., The 
affidavit of John Jocelyn of. .relating to a checque note for 
a Dividend Warrant on Bank Stock pawned. 

2. A draft form having a eounterfoil. Obs. 

1717 Minutes of Court of Bank of Eng. 24 Oct., Or- 
dered..that Mr, Woolhead desire all persons who keep 
accounts by Drawn Notes to use cheques, who do not at 
present. 176g /éid. 19 Dec., Ordered that no cheques be 
delivered but to Persons keeping Cash with the Bank, or to 
their order in writing, or to their known servant, bringin 
with him the Bank Book; and that the servant be desire: 
to write his Master's name and his own ia a leaf of the 
Cheque Book, against the number of cheques delivered him, 
and that the Bank Officer do write the number of the said 


CHEQUEEN. 


cheques with the day when delivered signed with his own 
name in a spare leafe of their Bank Books .. That the 
name and place of abode of every person demanding pay- 
ment of Bank Draughts be wrote on the Back thereof before 
the Draughts be patd. 1832 in Lawson //ist. Banking (1850) 
186 Cheques are given out in books, and not in sheets as 
heretofore. 

This was apparently the sense in which Tucker used 
checked paper (which could not mean cheg uered or tie 
paper, as none snch was ever used by the Bank of Eng.): 

1765 Tucker 14. Nat, 1. Geu. Good, If 1 have an account 
with the Bank of England, and .. should I chance on some 
distant journey to be reduced low in pocket, if Ihave no 
checked paper along with me, I cannot draw for a single 
sixpence. 

~ 3. A written order (on a printed form or other- 
wise) to a banker by a person having moncy in the 
banker’s hands, directing him to pay, on presenta- 
tion, to bearer or to a person named the sum of 
money stated therein (called in Bank of England 
books 1717 a Drawn Note.) Blank cheque: 
(usually) a cheque signed by the drawer, but with 
the amount left blank to be filled up by the person 
to whom it is given. 
ot. 1774 may possibly belong to 1, or 2. 

Foon Coseners 1. i, A draft ! A draft on his banker, 
Treckon..Let me see. What is the tote? A hundred and 
ninety two pounds, six and—Oh ! here he is, I suppose with 
the check. 1803 Av. Kev, 1.384/1 The clerks of governinent 
might pay to the several stock-holders their interest money 
in checques, as they are called, or drafts to bearer on some 
banker. 1818 ‘Topp, ‘ Check, the corresponding cipher of a 
bank bill’ [J.J Yhis word is often corruptly used for the 
draft itself of the person on his banker. 1823 Gact £ntai/ 
xcil, Milrookit gave a cheque for two hundred pounds, and 
retired grumbling. 1832 Bansacr Econ. Manuf xiv. ed. 3) 
126 All payments are made, through written orders called 
checks. 1845 M«Cuttocn 7aration it. vi. (1852) 293 It has 
also been proposed to suhject all checks drawn on bankers 
toa uniform stamp-duty of rd. or 2d. 1858 Dickens Lett. 
(1880! 11. 46, I have safely received your cheque this morn- 
ing. 1880 Sfaudard 11 Dece., The Paris ‘ cheque’ [i.e bill 
of exchange on demand] ts maintained at Baal: 1886 W. 
A. Croreat Vauderbilts xiii, ‘Ten thousand dollars *,. He 
drew his check for it and handed it to her. 

b. fg. in varions nses. 70 give a blank chegue 
Zo: nearly =to give carte Alanche to. 

a 1849 H. Conerincr Poems IL. 376 Sense is only fraught 
With cheques and tokens taken upon trust. 1881 Boyp 
Dawkins In Nature XXIII. 309 He is drawing a cheque 
on our credulity which is not likely to be honoured. 1884 
G. J. Goscuex in Perit. 19 Feb. (Hansard, Ser. un 
CCLXXXIV. 1420!, I have the courage of my opinions, 
but I have not the temerity to give a political blank cheque 
to Lord apie 
t4, attrib, and Comb., as cheque-book, formerly, 
a book in which the Bank kept a register of 
‘ cheques‘, i.e. draft forms, issued to its customers 
(see quot. 1765 in 2); vow, a book containing en- 
graved cheqtte forms with their connterfoils, snp- 


plied by a bank to its customers. 

1848 THackrray Vax. Fair xiii, I've shown ny gratitude 
to Sedley..as my cheque-book can show. 1853 Reaor Chr. 
Sohkustone 26 Ris Lordship began to feel for a checque-book. 
1879 Priut. Trades Frail. xxvut. 16 A new method for the 
prevention of cheque frauds. 1882 T. Moztey Nemin, 
Ser. u. I. xxi, Some people leave everything about; their 
cheque-books wide open ; their tradesmen’s urgent reminders. 

Chequeen, chequin (t{7ki-n). arch. Forms: 
6 checkyn, chikino, (sechino), chekin, 7 chick- 
in, -een(e, -en, chechin, cecchine, chiquiney, 
-ie, chicquin, checqine, chekeen, 7-8 chequin, 
chequeen, 8 shekin. See also SEQUIN, ZECCHIN. 
[ad. It. seechino (tsekki-no), (tf) being the nearest 
Eng. sound to (ts); f. zecca the mint at Venice. 

(This is the most thoroughly English form of the word, 
which is now however usually written In its French form 
sequin, although the old pronunciation has long survived 
the spelling.)] 

A gold coin of Italy and Turkey, worth from 
about 7s. to gs. 6¢. in English money ; a SEQUIN, 

1583 Cesar Frederici in Hakinyt 11. 343 (Y.) Chickinos 
which be pieces of Golde woorth seuen shillings a piece ster- 
ling. 15891, SanvEers Un/fort. Voy. Tripoli in Arb, Garnex 
11. 14 To lend him roo chikinos. 1599 Haxtuyr Vay. II. 
1 152 Euery man a checkin, which ts seuen shillings and two 
pence sterling. 1601 W. Parry Zrav. Sir A. Sherley 30 
Feeing her with two chickins. 1605 B. Jonson Volfoue i. 
iii. (1616) 457 When every word. .is acecchine! 1608 Suaks. 
Per, w. ii. 28 Three or four thousand Chickeens [sod, ed, 
chequins]. x61 Corvar Crudities 19x Chests .. full of 
chiquineys. 1611 Cuarmax Afay Day Plays 1873 II. 340 
Half a chickeene to cut’s throat. 1632 Brome Novella 1 tt. 
Wks. 1873 I. 113 Here’s a thousand checqines. 1653 GREAVES 
Seraglio 9x Six hundred thousand chicquins yearly. 1655 
Massincer Very Woman ui. t, Fifty chekeens, Sir. 1682 
Wuecer Yourn. Greece vi. 413 This Convent payeth but 
one Chequin. 1703 MaunpRetL Journ. Ferns. (1721) 91 
Presenting the Guardian with two Chequeens a piece. 1773 
Gentl, Mag. XLIII. 249 A body of Jews .. tendered, as 

-usual, 1000 shekins. 1 Netson in Nicolas Disf. (ed. 2) 

1. 350 No objection to take your money .. 14000 chequins, 
qoool, sterling. 

Chequer, checker (tfeko1), sd.) Forms: 
3-5 chekere, 4-7 cheker, 4scheker, 4-5 chekyr, 
chekir, checkere, 5 chekyre, chekur, chek- 
ker(e, chekkare, Sc. chakkere, (checher), 
7 Se. chaker, 7-9 checquer, 6- checker, 4- 
chequer. [ME. cheker, aphetic f. ME. and AF, 
escheker, a. OF. eschekier (=ONF. eskekicr, Pr. 
escaguter, It. scacchiere):—late L. scaccdrium orig. 

Von. II. 
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a chess-board, f. seacc?, seaché (pl.) chess, checkers. 
Cf. CuEck, CHess, EXCHEQUER, 

(Although the spelling checker is historically better sup- 
ported, and more in accordance with Eng. usage, cheguer 
predominates tn current use; of 20 quotations since 1750, 
16 have cheguer, 2 checguer, 2 checker.)} 

I. A chess-bgard and conuected senses. 

+1. A chess-board ; a square board divided into 
64 small squares, coloured alternately dark and 
light. Ods. 

€13%4 Guy Iarw, (A) 3195 Pe cheker pai oxy and pe 
meyne Bifor be maiden pan pleyen he. ¢ 1320 Sir Vristr. 
309 A cheker he fond bia cheire, Ile asked who wold play. 
€1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11396 Somme .. 
Drowe forthe meyne for pe cheker.  ¢ 1369 Cuaverr Dethe 
Blanuche 660 ‘Vherewith lortune said, checke here, And 
mate in the mid point of the checkere. ¢ 1440 Gesta Kom. 
xxi. gx The chekir or the chesse hath viij. poyntes in eche 
partie. 1474 Caxton Chesse tv. i, To speke of the forme 
and of the facion of the chequer. 1877 B. Googe //eres- 
bach’s Hush. . 1586 72 My trees stand foure square like 
the Chequer or Chesscboord. 1645 Br. Haun Contentation 
37 Neither should any of his men either stand or move, if in 
any other part of that Checker, it might bee in more hope to 
win, 1828 Scotr /*. 14. erth xxix, To finger a man off 
their enemies’ chequer. 

b. A sqnare of the board. rare. Cf. 12. 

r80r StrutTr Sports & Past. w. ii, The Polish Game re- 
quires a board with ten squares, or cheers, in each row. 

+2. The game of chess, Oés. 

At first only contestual in such phrases as a¢ the cheguer, 
orig. =‘at the chens-board’, 

1297 R. Giovc. (1724) 192 Wyp pleyynge at tables, ober 
atte chekere. ¢1314 Gay MWarw, (Caius) 3195 ‘Than at 
Chequer with the meyne Before that inaide pleyden they. 
€ 1330 Florice & BL. 41857) 351 He wil com the ner And bidde 
the plaien at the scheker. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 1621 The 
chekker .."The draghtes, the dyse, and ober dregh gaumes. 
1433 Lyoc. Pylyr. Sowle 1, xxti, He that at the cheker 
pleyeth. 

+b, A chess-man. rare. Obs. 

1474 Caxton Chesse iv, viii, He ..dyd do make the forme 
of chequers of gold and siluer in humayn figure. 

3. f/. The game of draughts. dia/. and CS. 
See CHECKER. 

1838 Hr. Martineau West. Sras. 1.280 Mr, Webster was 
playing chequers with his boy. 1886 W.H. Lone Dia/. /s/e 
of Wight (¥. D.S.) Cheeguers, the game of draughts. 

4. A chess-board as the sign of an inn; hence a 
gencrie proper name for a public-honse. 

€ 1400 Beryn Prol. 13 Vhey toke hir In, and loggit hem.. 
Atte ‘Cheker of the hope’. 1598 Srow Su9t1.11633) 249 Now 
called Chequer-lane, or Chequer-Alley, of an Inne called the 
Chequer. 1659-60 Pepys Diary 24 Feb., As far as Foulmer 
. here we lay at the Chequer, 1797 Cannine Auife-grinder, 
A-drinking at the Chequers. 1843 Neatx Ballads for People 
14 So they’re down at the Chequers, and at it once more ! 

II. The Exchequer. 


Of the origin of this application of the word various more 
or less conjectural explanations have been offered: the 
earliest is that given in the Dialogus de Scaccario or Dia- 
logue concerning the Exchequer, written in 1178 ‘by 
Richard Bishop of London the ‘I'reasurer, son of Lishop 
ee the Treasurer, and great-nephew of the justiciar Roger 
of Salisbury’ (Stubbs). According to this the scaccarium 
(chequer or eschequier)of the King wasa quadrangalar table, 
covered with a black cloth marked with transverse lines a 
foot or a palm apart, and having ‘calculi’ in the spaces; it 
was presumed to be so called from its likeness to a cheguer 
or chess-board. 


+ 5. The table which gave its name to the King’s 


Exehequer; any table for accounts, a counter. Oés, 
1178 Dial. de Scaccario i1 Madox Exchequer App., 


Scaccarium tabula est quadrangula, Superponitur autem 
seaccario superiori pannus niger virgis distinetus, distanti- 
hus a se virgis vel pedis vel palma: extenta spacio. In 
spaciis autem calculi sunt .. Disc. Qua est ratio hujus no- 
minis? A/ag. Nulla mihi verior ad pricsens occurrit, quam 
quod scaccarii lusilis similem habet formam. ¢ 1237 ? RocER 
or Wenoover Chron, Aaj. an. 1231 Sedebant ad scac- 
carium regis, laicas causas ventilantes. 1389 in Hug. Gilds 
11870) 83 Pai schulle bringe be Catel & ve ypon pe cheker 
bifor pe aldirman. 1942 R. Cornes in Phi. Traus. XLII. 
128 A large Purse..tossed by the two Chamberlains, stand- 
ing upon the Chequer [a large square ‘Vable in Guildhall 
at Bndgnorth]. 

+6. The Court of ExcHEQuER. Obs. 

1198 Dial. de Scaccario, Licct autem tabula talis Scac- 
carium dicatur, transmutatur tamen hoc nomen ut ipsa quo- 
que Curia qua consedente scaccario est scacearium dica- 
tur. ¢1260 Marr. Paris Hist, Augi, an. 1209 Amotum est 
scacarium_a Westmonasterio usque ad Northamtonam. 
1330 R. Beunne Chron. (1810) 312 His tresorere .. Fordos 
vsages olde, & lawes of pe chekere. 1393 Lanoi. P, Pl. C. 
1. gt Somme seruen be kynge and hus seluer tellen, In pe 
chekkere and pe chauncelrie chalengynge hus dettes. 1423 
Sir T. Roxesy in Ellis Orig. Lett. ._31. I. 98 ‘To comande 
the Tresorer and Barons of the Cheker of our Lord 
Kyng to here his Acompt. 1506-7 in Old City Acc. Bk. 
¢ rehvol. Frei. XLII) Thomas Basset presentid them 

nto the Cheker for takyn of hyme a fynne of tijs. iiijd. 
a@ 1618 Ratricu in Gutch Cod?. Cur. I. 58 ‘The Red Book in 
the Cbhecquer. 1691 Locke Joleration Wks. 1727 II. 34 
Men who. .allow high Use as an Encouragement to lending 
to the Chequer. ‘ 

+ 7. éransf. The royal or national treasury or 


court of account. Ods. ’ 
1428 Se. Acts Fas, I (15) 7) § 49 To make reckoning and 
giue compt thereof, at the Kingis Checker. 1473 Ld. Sreas. 


Acc. Scoti, 1. 48 Dauid Rudeman .. passand with preceptis — 


of the parliament and the chekkere on north halue Forth. 
1473-4 /did. 1. 6b, His bill..particulary examinit at the 
Chakkere. 1535 Coverpate 1 face, x. 44 Expenses shal- 
be geuen out of the kynges Checker. 1609 Skexe Neg. 
Maj. (Act. Robt. (11) 57 Vhe Schiref sovld compeir in the 


CHEQUER. 
cheker. 1692 tr. Sad/ust 153 You tacitly murmur’d t 
the ag hequer robb'd. ‘ 4 sae 
+8. A sitting of the Court of Exchequer or 


similar body. Ods. 

¢ 1428 WynToun Crom, vut. xxiv. 34 The nest Compt, that 
that Schyrrawe thare Suld gywe, quhan haldyn the chekkare 
ware, 1513-78 Diurn. Occurr, eee) ir The kingis grace 
past to Striueling, and thair held his chekker. 16ax Bh. 
Discipline 3 ‘Vo conveen the time of the next chekker. 

+9. transf.and fg. Treastry. Cf. ‘exchequer’. 

1598 Dravton //erotc. Hp. xviii. 37 That Nature .. made 
this place the Chequer of hier store. a 1637 B. Joxson Uu- 
derwoods 568 If the Checker be empty, so will be lead. 
1635 Quakes Aid. . xv. (1718) 121 Makes ev'ry purse 
his chequer; and at pleasure, Walks forth and tases all the 
world like Cassar. 

+10. 7A room or place for accounts. és. exe. 
fist, 

[1402-3 Bursar's Koll New Coll. Oxf. 3rA& qth Wen lV. 
(leading, Custos Scaccarii et Librarta:), Item..pro tribus 
Virgatis..de viridi Kersey emptis pro Scaceario et domo 
compoti.] 1577 Hoiixsurp Céron, 111, 8536/2 The same 
daic, the king..landed at Calis. Mis yrace was receiued 
into the checker, and there rested. 1593 A'ifes § Mon. Ch. 
Durham (1842'81 He had alwaies one tonne of wyne lyinge 
in the said checker [at Durham], for the use of the sayd 
Church. ¢ 1670 Neve Coll. Oxf, Plan of New Building in 
Gardeu Quad., Rooms are described as ‘Chequer, and 
Common Room over it’, ‘Audit House’ [now Bursary] 
‘Treasury ',etc. 1887 J. Snerrarp J ifere Cuntuar. (Rolls: 
1. Introd. 21 ‘Phe Serjeant of Walworth must have his ac- 
counts audited in the Cheker at Canterbury. 104 #efe, The 
Cheker or Audit room of the Monastery ..i5 here meant. 

+11. ?A checker-roll. Oés. 

1467 Ord, Horcester in Eng. Gilds 406 li ys ordeyned. . 
euery citezein of the old cheker pay at this tyme but vijed. 
and enery citezcin of the newe cheker but xiijed/. 

ITT. A chequered pattern, 

12. 42. Squares or spots like, or suggesting, those 
of a chess-board. 

1629 Parkinson Garden Pleas. (lowers vii. 43 Fritillaria. 
The tlower is .. spotted in very good order, with fine small 
checkers. crzog Brrxecny in Mraser 47/0 §& Lett. (1871) 
430 Blewand yellow chequers still diminishing terminate in 
green, 1846 Ruskin Afod. Paint. Loa vis i. $38 ‘The 
shadows of the upper boughs .. resting in quier chequers 
upon the glittering earth, 1872 Veats Nat. //ist, Conia. 
85 ‘he Netherlands are cut into chequers by canals. 

13. Marking like that of a cliess-board ; alter- 
nation of colours; chequer-work. chemtering. 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guiuca, A white ensign, bordered 
with a checker of blue. yellow, and red. 1818 Krais 
Lndymion ww. 287 Will-flowers ranning wild In pink and 
purple chequer. 1882 4 ¢henzun No. 2860. 243 The orna- 
ments are more Asiatic than [igyptian : rosettes, chequers, 
antefixal ornaments, gazelles, 

+14. A fabric with a chequered pattern; che- 
quered material ; also @ffrid.; cf. CHECKERY sd, 2. 

1542 det 33 //en. ViTT in Stat, [red (16211 185 Any hydes, 
fells, checkers. r1gg2in K. Peacock Aug. Ch. Fur aiture (1866) 
222 One alter clothe of white Cheker sylk. 1579 A/iddlesew 
County Rec. 1, 240'Two hundred and twelve yards of woolen 
cloth called ‘ Checkers’. 

15. Arch, in p/. ‘In masonry, stones in the facings 
of walls which have all their thin joints continued 
in straight lines, without interruption or breaking 
joints’ \Gwilt). 

16. attrib. or Comsb. +a. ‘belonging to the ex- 
chequer or royal treasury’, as cheguer-compt, 
-matter, -pay , tally; b. ‘resembling a chess-board 
in appearance, of a chequered pattern’, as cheyeer- 
hedge ; chequer-faced, -windowed adjs. ; + chequer- 
bill, a promissory bill issued by the exchequer, an 
exchequer-bill; + chequer-bird, a name of the 
Guinea-fowl from its marking ; chequer-course 

sce qttot.); +chequer-man, a man employed ia 
the exchequer; a man who keeps accounts; 
+ chequer-note = cheyuer-bill, Also CHEQUER- 
CHAMBER, -WORK, etc. 

1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3289.4 Lost..a *Chequer Bill of 20/. 
No. 17991. 1748 P. Tuomas Yrud. Anson's Voy. 20 Abund- 
ance of Pintadoes, or *Chequer Birds. a 1605 MontTGomeRiE 
Lesson how to die 52 Quhen he [the great Jadge) thy 
*checker compt sall craive. 1704 WortipGe Dict. Aust. ef 
Urb.s.v. Brick making, *Chequer-course is the lower row 
of bricks in the Arch. 1689 Lond. Chanticleers xii.in Hazl. 
Dodsley XU. 35x ‘The “checker-faced scullion. 1677 
PLot Oxfordih, 238 Upon turning one of the cocks at / 
rises a ‘chequer hedge of water, as ey call it. ¢1§70 
Tuvsyxe Pride §& Low (1841) 58 Your *cheker_ man for it 
doth keepe no chalke. 1641 Baker Cron, \R.), I have 
heard many checquer-men say, there never was a better 
treasurer. 1667 Pervs Diary 20 Feb., With the Chequer 
men to the ‘Leg’ in King Street; and there had wine for 
them. 1563-87 Pore A. & AM. (1596) 249/2 Certeine bishops 
did sit on *chequer matters belonging to the King. 1705 
Vansrucu Confed. i. i, Not a Benny of money in cash! 
nor a *chequer-note ! nor a bank-bill! 1752 Hume “ss, 
& Treat. (1777) 1. 336 To stuff the nation with this fine 
commodity of ark Ville and chequer-notes, 1628 Mrap in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. t 350 II. 283 In Queen Elizabeths days, 
when nothing on carth was surer than "Chequer pay. a 1680 
Butcer Renz. (1759) 1. 254 And all the Points, like *Chequer- 
tallies suit. 1865 E, Burritt Walk to Land’s End 253 
Low, *“checker-windowed houses. 

Chequer, s4.2 dia/. (app. in allusion to the 
chequered or spotted appearance of the fruit 
(Britten & Holl.). The surmises that chegwer may 
be a corruption of choker, and that ‘ choker’ may 


once have been the name, are gratuitous.) 


CHEQUER. 


In fi. The fruit or berries of the Wild Service 
tree, Pyrus torminalis. Ya sing. also the tree: 
short for cheguer-tree, -wood. 

1649 Cucrerrer Phys. Direct, 281 Services, Checkers called 
in Suffolk. 1664 Evetyn Sy/va x, Sorbus, the Service tree 
..is rais‘d of the Chequers or Berries, which being ripe (that 
is) rotten, about September, may be sown like Beech-Mast. 
1875 Parisu Sussex Dial., Chequer, the service tree. Py- 
rus torminalis. Vhe fruit is called chequers, 1878 Britten 
& Wort. Plant-u., At Edenbridge, Kent, it is called 


*Chequer-wood*. 1883 Academy 7 Apr. 242 The bright 
hunches of red berries with which the Chequer-trees were 
laden. 


Chequer, checker (tfeko1), v. Forms: 5 
chekyr, 6 cheker, 7-9 checquer, 5~ checker, 
7- chequer. [Either formed in Eng. from 
CHEQUER sé, chess-board, echess-board pattern; or 
aphetie f. *escfieker, a. OF. *escheker-er, eited by 
Godefroy only in pa. pple. eschekeréd, eschequeré, 
checkered, chequered, f. escheguter chess-board, 
Cuecker ; on L. type *scaccar()dtus, f. seacedrium. 
In English also, only the fa. pple. or ppl. a. 
CueQueEreED, is found iu early use. 

Of roo quotations since 1755, 70 have cheguer, 21 checker, 
9 checguer.) 

1. érans. To divide or mark like a chess-board, 
in squares of alternately different colours. 

1486 etc. [sce CuegurreD pf/. a. 1.) 1633 G. Hersrrt 
Temple, Church floore, Mark you the floore? that square 
and speckled stone, And th’ other black and grave, where- 
with each one Is checker’d all along. 1756 C. Leas Fss. 
'Vaters 11}.228 The other. .is checquered brownand black, 
in half-lozenges. 1833 Ht. Martineau Manderpnut & S. ii. 
24 The wall which enclosed the whole was chequered with 
blue and white bricks. _ 

2. To divide or partition into squares or sections 
by erossing lines without referenee to colour). 
Const. occas. ot. 

1601 Death Farl Huntington. iii. in Wart. Dods?. VEE. 
241, 1 scourg’d her for her pride, ull her fair skin With 
stripes was checquer'd like a vintner’s grate. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos.1.7 The Gray, or lorse-Fly. Her eye is all 
latticed or chequered with dimples like Common Flyes. 
se tr. Beckford's Vathek (1868) 101 The grotesque branches 
of the almond trees. .fantastically chequered the clear blue 
sky. 18g Catuin Vo boner. Jad. 1844) FH, iii. 158, FE have 
seen the rich Lonisianian chequering ont his cotton and 
sugar plantations. 1865 GossE Laud & Sea (1874) 117. 

3. To diversify with a different colour or shade; 
to variegate, mottle. 

laigoo Morte Arth. 3268 A chayere of chalke-whyite 
siluer, And chekyrde with charebocle chawngynge of hewes. 
1553 Even 7reat, Neve Jad, (Arb.) 16 Rhinoceros. .of the 
coloure of boxe somwhat variable, and as it were chekered. 
15992 SHaks. Nom. & Jud. 1. iii, 2 ‘Vhe gray ey'd morne.. 
Checkring the Easterne Clonds with streakes of light. 1699 
Dampier Voy. Ein. rog “Tis checker’d with Natural 
Groves and Savannahs. ¢1zz0 Gay Araniinta, She saw 
the morning ray Chequer the floor, 1846 Prescot Ferd, 
4 fs. 1B. vin. 393 Moorish villages .. chequering the green 
slopes. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 332 To see 
something. , checkering the waste of white snow. 

b. adsol. 

1742 R, Beate Grave 57 By glimpse of moonshine chequer- 

ing through the trees. ; 
te. Zo checker in: to usher in by chequering. 
Obs, rare. 

1590 GREENE .Vever foo fate (1600) 50 The golden wyers 
that checkers in the day, Inferiour to the tresses of her 
haire, 

4, fig. To diversify or vary with elements of a 
different character ; to interrupt the uniformity of. 

¢ 3632 Poent in A thenzum No. 2883. 121/2 The other Indians 
from the East repayre, All which with mingled Germans 
chequered are, And Flemings white. 1670 Eacuarp Cont. 
Clergy 28 He is not likely to deal afterward with much 
Latine; unless it be to checker a sermon. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 165 ? 4 The Letter was very modishly chequered 
with this modern Military Eloquence. 1738 Freethinker 
No. 30. 214 His Religious System is chequered with Con- 
tradictions. 1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge (1849) 85/2 His 
sleep was checkered with starts and moans. 1877 W. 
Tuossox Voy. Challenger 1.1.5 Nine tolerable days for- 
tunately checkered the uniformity of the heavy weather. 

b. Often used of the vicissitudes of life. 

1639 Fuczcer //oly War 1. xvii. (1840) 72 This king's reign 
was chequered with varietyof fortune. 1784 Cowrer Tash 
11, 163 In all the good and ill, that checker life. 1830 J.G. 
Steutr Sylva Brit, 85 ts tranquil existence .. chequered 
by no vicissitudes. 1876 Green Short /ist, iv. § 5, (1882) 
195 A progress. .chequered with darker vicissitudes. 

5. To arranye or distribute chequer-wise ; to inter- 
mix chequer-wise. 

1677 Eart Onrery Art War 191 This method of Checquer- 
ing my Squadrons in the first Line of tbe Wing with small 
Battalions of Pike and Shot. 1695 Woopwarp Na? //isé. 
Earth vi. (1723) 271 The Ocean intermixing with the Land 
so. as to checquer it into Earth and Water. 1798 Earc Sr. 
Vincent in Nicolas Disp. Ne/son (1845) HE. 104 vote, It will 
be best to cheguer them in your Line of Battle two in your 
Starboard Division. .and two in the Larboard. 

+6. To put or place altemately. Obs. nonce-use 
(with word-play). 

1662 Futter Worthies (1840) 111.206 In the reign of King 
nigary the Third, when Chancellors were chequered in and 
out, three times he [de Merton} discharged that office, 

+ 7. To deposit in an exchequer; to treasure z/. 

@ 1618 J. Davies MWittes Prler. (1876) 32 (D.) There.. Na- 
ture chequers up all gifts of grace. @ 1734 Nort fran, 
ut. vil. P 4 (2740) 506 For chequering the disbanding Money 
into the Chamber of London. 
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+ Chequer-chamber. 0és. 

1. The chamber devoted to the business of the 
royal exchequer ; ¢rans/. treasury-room. 

1494 FABYAN vin, 342 The Kyng .- yode into the Chekyr 
Chaumbre, and there satte hym downe. 1611 Corvat 
Cruditics 449 A place where their Checker-chamber was for 
the safe keeping of the Roman treasure. a 

2. A court of appeals jurisdiction deciding 
cases of doubtfnl law; = EXxcHEQUER-CHAMBER ; 
the chamber in which this court sat. 

1528 More Heresyes 1, Wks. 216/1 We might..make it a 
chgker chamber case. 1643 HlerLeE Answ. Ferne 46 ‘The 
major part of the Judges in the Chequer-chamber. a1714 
Burnet Own Time 11.66 That judge was one of those who 
delivered their judgment in the chequer-chamber against 
the ship-money. 

Chequered, checkered (tfe'ka:d), pp/. a. 
[f& Crrquer sé. and v.+-ED; answering to OF. 
eschequeré, eschekeré, in sense 1, esp. in Her.] 

1. Marked like a chess-board; hence, having 
a pattern of various colours in more or less 


geometrical arrangement. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. F j, They be calde anmnys 
chekkerit when they ar made of ij colouris to the maner 
ofachekker. ¢13530 Lp. Berners -irth, Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 
4 7 The baner of Britaine wyth the chekered armes. 1654 

3AYTON Fest, Notes 97 He had the better of the whites in 
this checquer’d basen: now have-at the blacks. 1674 
Lond, Gaz. No. go1/4 Lost ..a Green Checkerd Night- 
Bag. 1762 Farconer SAipwr. 1, 230 And checquer’d mar- 
ble pav'd the hallow’d floors. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 
170 Checkered cloths. 1814 Scotr Ld. of /sles 1. xxx, His 
chequer'd plaid. 1836 Kinestey Lef#. (1878) I. 33. 

2. Diversified in colour, variegated ; marked with 
alternate light and shade. 

1592 Greene Upst. Courtier x The checkerd (Paunsie) or 

rly coloured Harts ease, 1632 Mitton 2’ Adlegre, Danc- 
ing in the Chequer'd shade. 1704 Pope Windsor For, 17 
Here waving groves a checquer'd scene display, And part 
admit, and part exclude the day. 1730 Tnomson Autumn 
457 And mark his [tbe stag’s] beauteous chequered sides 
with gore. 1795 Soutney Joan of circ vi. 440 Beneath the 
oer-arching forests’ chequer’d shade. 

3. Diversified in character ; full of constant alter- 


nation (esp. for the worse*. 


1656 M. Ben Israee Vind. Fudzrornm in Phenix (1708) 


YE. 423 The chequer’d and interwoven Vicissitudes and 
Turns of things here below. gir Swirt Leté. (1767) TEL. 
239 Our weather, for this fortnight past, is chequered, a fair 
and a rainy day. 1796-7 /mstr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 190 
Manceuvres of a corps retiring .. must be more or less ac- 
complished by chequered movements: one body by its 
numbers, or position, facing and protecting the retreat of 
another, 1808 Scorr Maram. un. ferred Life’s chequered 
scene of joy and sorrow. 1887 Stevenson Underiwoods 1. xii, 
24 ‘The chequered silence. " 

Chequering, checkering (tfe-korin), v//. 
sh, [f. as prec, +-ING 1] Alternation in marking, 
order, ete. 

1662 Futter MWorthies (1840) 1. 329 The names of Pierce 
. and Richard have been. .successively varied in this family 
for six or seven descents. Such chequering of Christian 
names serve heralds instead of stairs, etc. 1847 TH. Mir1er 
First Jpr, xiv. 237 The chequering of shade predominated, 
1881 Grarener Guu 250 The chequering is then done, and 
the gun stripped of all the iron-work. 

Chequer-roll: see CnECKER-ROLL, 

Che-quer-wise, a/v. Like a‘chequer’ or chess- 
board ; in squares of alternate colours; with lines 
crossing at rightangles. (Orig, #2 cheguer wise.) 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy un. xi, The stretes paued..In 
cheker wyse with stones whyte and reade. 1534 in E.. Peacock 
Eng. Ch. Furniture v. (1866) 205 Ked velvett .. powtherid 
wt gold checker wise. 1561 Houtvausn //om, Apoth. 40 
Rotes of Horse radice cut checkerwysse like to dice. 1577 
Hotinsurp Céron, 1. 11/1 They haue made a mingle man- 
gle .. of both the languages, and haue in such medleie or 
checkerwise so crabbedlie iumbled them both togither. 
1719 Lonpon & Wise Compl. Gand, i, 267 To plant those 
Tas Checquerwise, 1863 Kincrake Cromeca 1, 234 Batta- 
lion-columns_ posted ., chequer-wise on the flanks of the 
great Redoubt. 

Che‘quer-work, checker work. 

1, Work arranged after the pattern of a chess- 
board ; work chequered in pattern. Also adtrzd. 

1819 Horan Vad. xxix. 242 The rofe shalbe celed vaut- 
wyse, & with cheker work, 1610 Hlottanp Caniden's Brit, 
1. 366 The Romane coines, the checkerworke pavements 

1 Lond, Gaz. No. 3754/8 A Stuff Gown of Red and Blue 

hequer-work, 1824 tits Mitrorn Village Ser. 1. (1863) 
459 =i letter, first written horizontally .. then perpen- 
dicularly to form a sort of chequer-work. d 

2, transf. and fig. Anything chequered or diver- 
sifted with contrasting characters. | 

1618 T. Apams Seri. 14 Now joy with sorrow, checker- 
worke. 1653 Gavupen //ferasp. 8 A Checquer-work of Argu- 
ments and Oratory, 1654 Trare Comm. Ps, Ix, 10 The 
Churches prosperity, like checker-work, is intermingled 
with adversity. 1719 Dre For Crusoe i. xi. 184 How strange 
a Chequer-Work of Providence is the Life of Man! 1797 
Mes. Rancurerr /fa/ian xvii, One of the most striking ex- 
amples which the chequer-work of life could show. 

hequin, another form of Curyvre, a coin. 

Cherarchy, obs. form of HHerarcuy. 

1503 Dunpar Thistle & &. 57 And as the blissful sonne 
of cherarchy The fowlis song throw confort of the licht. 

Cherch(e, obs. form of Cuurcn., 

Cherreock. A local name of the Missel Thrush 


in the northern counties. 
1828 Craze Gloss. 1.67 Chercock. .which gives the chcer- 
ing notes of Spring. 


CHERISH. 


Chere, obs. f. CHArE 56.1, CHEER and CHERRY. 

+Chere, 2. Oés. Forms: 3-3 chere, 4-5 
cher, cheere, (5 chier). [a. F. cher, chére dear, 
OF. chier :—L. cdv-em dear. (In sense 2, there 
was evidently confusion with Ciary.)] 

1. Dear. a. Of persons. Also as sé. 

1297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 166 Pe chere men of lond. 1383 
Wycuir Prov. v.19 A most cheere hynde and a most kindeli 
hert calf. ¢1400 Destr. Troy xxi. 8629. Ya1go0 Arthur 
306 Ris was a worthy chere. ¢1450 Loneticu Grail. xlvi. 
448 My brothir dere, .of alle othere to me most chere. 

b. Of things: Precious, valuable, goodly, ete. 
¢ 1320 R. Brunne Medit, 203 No pyng more profytable, 
ne more chere. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 4513 Achilles the choise 
was in the chere temple. 

2. Loving, fond, careful (over). Cf, Cary. 

1393 Lanai. P. P/. C xvi. 148 Pat ts charite, my lene 
childe, to be cher ouer thi soule. 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. 
de W.) x. iil. 373/2 A pellycane, & of al foules he is moost 
chere ouer his byrdes and moost loueth them. 

Chereche, obs. f. Cuurcit. 

Cherefolle, obs. form of CHERVIL. 

tChe'reful, ¢. O¢s. [Identical in spelling 
with early form of CHEERFUL; but app. associated 
with CuEre a.) Dear, loving. 

a 1475 Partenay 2585 Pray, cause me not it refuse ; Chere- 
full fader myne. 1486 BA. St. Albans, Her. Avj, Perfite 
in gouernawnce ; and Cherefull to faythfulnes. 

+Che'refully, adv. Os. Dearly. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vi. xii (1495) we Men are 
stedfaste and stable and Iloue wymmen cherefully, 

Cherelle, obs. form of CHuRL. 

+ Cherelly. Oés. rare—*. [Orig. unknown, 
Some compare éonally.] A kind of liquor. 

16ag Fretcuer Fair Maid u. i. 35x He 1end my Master 
and instantly be with you for a Cup of Cherelly this hot 
weather. 

+ Che'rely, dv. Obs. Forms: 4 cherli, 4-5 
cherlich(e, 5 cheerliche, cherly, cherely. [f. 
CHERE a. +-L¥ 2; but confused with CaaniLy.] 

1. Lovingly, affectionately ; carefully, watchfully. 

¢1350 Will, Palerne 62 Pe chert ful cherli pat child tok in 
his armes & kest hit. 1395 Purvey Remoustr. (1851) 24 
A wyf kepith cherli the ryng of her weddinge for love of 
her husbonde. 1399 Lanat. Aich. Redeles 1.203 And cherliche 
cheriche hem, as cheff in be halle. ¢1430 Pilgrimage of 
Lyf of Manhode (1869) 36 This releef j wole keepe streit- 
liche and cheertiche. “a 1480 Avt.de da Tour (1868) 38 My 
good arraye. .that y helde so cherely that y wolde not were 
it in the. .sondayes in the worshipe of God. 

2. ?Sumptuously. 

¢ 1394 7’. 22. Crede 582 And chereliche asa cheueteyne his 
chambre to holden Wip chymene and chapell. 

Cherfill, obs. form of Cnervn. 

Cheri, -e, obs. form of CHERRY sd. 

Cherice, cherich, obs. ff. Cuerisn. 

Cherif, var. of SnEREEF, an Arab title. 

|\Cherimoya(tferimoia). Also chiri-,-moyer. 
[Anglicized form of the Peruvian (Quichua) name: 
cf. mod.F. chérimolier.] ‘ 

1. A small tree (Anona Cherimolia), a native of 
Peru, with sweet-scented greenish flowers. 

1736 Bongner’s Vay. Peru in Pinkerton Hay. XIV. 299 
The tree which produces the most delicious fruit that Fan 
acquainted with ..is called Chirimoya. 1 Mrs. Bos- 
cawen in Mfrs. Delany's Lett. Ser. 1. 1H. 483 ‘The fragrant 
Chirimoya. c 4 ‘ 

2. The pulpy fruit of this tree, highly esteemed 
on account of its delicions flavour. It is of con- 
siderable size, irregularly heart-shaped, with a 
scaly exterior. 

1760-7a tr. Juan & Ulloa's Vay, \. v. vii. 284 The chiri- 
moya is universally allowed 10 be tbe most delicious of any 
known fruit, 1858 R. Hoce Veg. A ing, 28 That delicious 
fruit of the Peruvians called Cherimoyer. 1862 C. Markuam 
Trav, Peru & India 337, 1e who has not tasted the chiri- 
moya has yet to learn what fruit is. 1864 Acader 23 Jan. 
roa ‘Cherimoya’, corrupted in the Hritish colonies into 
‘Cherimoyer’, 1887 Standard 16 Sept. 5/2 The cherimoyer, 
nnear relation of the sweep sop, the sour sop, and the custard 
apple..is..sent..from Madeira. 

Cheriot, obs. Se. form of Cuartor, 

1538 in Chambers Dos, Ann. Scot. 1. 19. 

Cherish (t/erif), v. Forms: 4 cheresch, 
chirisch, 4-5 cherisech(e, choris(s, cherse, 4-6 
cherice, -ych/e, -ys,ho, -issh, 5 -eysch, -ysch(e, 
-ich, -issch, charisshe, 5~6 cheryss.h, 6 Sc. 
ohereis, charish, 6 7 cherrish, choerish, 6-8 
chearish, 4- cherish. [ME. cheriss, -tsch, a. 
F. chériss- extended stem of ehévir to cherish, 
hold dear, f. cer dear: see-1SH. The -e/s, -7¢e 
form was favoured in Se.; with the abridged form 
cherse, ef. nourish, nurse.) 

+1. ¢rans. To hold dear, treat with tenderness 
and affection ; to make much of. Oés. or arch. 

cxgzo R. Brunne WVedit, 373 My dyscyple whych y haue 
chersid, Me to betraye hym haue ee 1374 Cuav- 
cer Former Age 52 But eche of hem wolde oother wel 
cheryce. ¢ 1475 Partetay 121 The Erle Amerie, Which so 
was louyd and cherished tho, 1526 //gr. MerfiW. de W. 
1531) 13 We be the yongest chyldren of God, and therfore 
he maketh moost of.ys and cheryssheth vs. 1655-60 STANLEY 
Tlist. Philos. 1701) 22/2, | studie to live for them, which 

you will not do unless you cherish yourself. 1745 P. ‘Tomas 
rat, Voy, S, Seas 61 Vhe Spaniards are very kind 10 their 
black Slaves, whom they cherish and encourage highly. 


CHERISHABLE. 


+b. To make too much of, pamper, pet. Obs. 
a34so Kut. de la Tour (1868) 8 And the yongger (daugh- 
ter) was so cherisshed that she dede what she wolde. 1483 
Vulg. abs Terentio 32, 1 cherish or make to mykell of my 
selfe [tts mich tirdulgeo). 
te. To caress, fondle; to hug; to stroke or 
pat endearingly. Ods. or arch. 
asso Christis Kirke Gr. iv, He chereist hir, scho bad 
gaechathim. 1614 Marxnam Cheap Hlusé. 1. il, (1668) 10 
"Take off his saddle and cherish him, and then dress him, 
and cloath him up for all night. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ, 
Calats (The Remise Door), { could have taken her into my 
arms, and cherished her. 1814 SoutHEy Roderick xxv. 224 
Look how he leans To cherish him$ and how the gallant 
horse Curves up his stately neck. 


2, To treat with fostering care, foster tenderly, © 


nurse (children, young ereatures). 

1340-70A disaunder 53 Hee cherished pe childc cheefe ouer 
alle, pat he was woxen full weele. c 1450 Aferdin i, 16 ‘hey 
toke the child and cherishidit. 1566 Drant Well. Llerimye 
i, Thynges precious or good, Vo cheryshe theyr so needie 
sowles, 1611 Bince 1 7%ess. li. 7 As a nurse cherisheth her 
children. 16 
promised to cherish her as the henne cherisheth her chick- 
ens. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. IIL. vii. 76 The young 

rince..was cherished during the winter by a yeoman who 

new his rank. : 
b. To foster, tend, eultivate(plants ods., hair,ctc.). 
1g19 Horman Vidg. x, Some cherisshe theyr busshis of 
heare with moche kymbeynge and wesshynge in lye. 1§77 
B. Goose Heresbach'’s Hush, u. (1586) 69 Angelica .. is 
cherished in our Gardens, 1586 T. Cocan //aven IIealth xliv. 
(1636) 58 For their sweetnesse they (gilliflowers] are worthily 
cherished in Gardens. 1§93 SHAks. 3 Hen. I’/, u. vi. 21 
For what doth cherrish Weeds, but gentle ayre? @1845 
Barnam /ngol. Leg., Bagman’s Dog, How the Sailors, too, 
swear, How they cherish their hair. 
ec. transf. and fig. 

31703 Maunprett Yourn, Ferus, (1732) 11, One of the most 
flourishing places. . being cherishedand put ina way of Trade. 
1769 Ropertson Charles V,V. u. 273 He [Erasmus] first 
scattered the seeds, which Luther cherished and brought to 
maturity. 1842 Tennyson Locksley fall 65 That I should 
cherish that which bears but bitter fruit. 


+3. To entertain kindly (a gnest). Ods. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 8758 Joye he made 

for his comyng .. & cherisched hym ouer alle opere of pris. 
¢ 1340 Gaw, § Gr. Kut. 2055 3if pay for charyté cherysen a 
gest. 15696 Chron.Gr. Friars (1852) 46 The kynge of Ynglond 
«had cherycyd and made moche of theme alle. 1596 
Snaxs. x Ffen. £V, ui. ili. 194 Looke to thy Seruants, and 
cherish thy Guests. 1665 Evetyn “et, to Heren 4 Apr., 
I will charge you with some addresses to Friends of mine 
there, that shall exceedingly cherish you. 1738 GLoveR 
Leonidas 1. 196 Received And hospitahly cherish’d. 

+4. To cheer, gladden, inspirit, encourage. Oés. 
c1jzg FE. £. Alijt, P, B. 128 Rehayte rekenly be riche 
& pe poucren, & cherisch hem alle with his chcr. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 6131 Ne be chcryst with chere thurgh our 
chaunse febyll. 1430 Lypc. Compl. Bl. Ant, xiii, Myn 
accusours .. cherissheth hem my deth to purchase. 1649 
Norwoop Voy. Virginia in Ae § Trav. (1744) V1, We 
cherish’d him the best we could, and would not have him 
so profoundly sad. 1734 Watts Xelig. Fur, (1789) 210 The 
verdant prospect cherishes our sight. 

5. To take affeetionate care of (a thing); to keep 
or guard carefully. Ods. exe. as passing into 7. 

eres EZ. E. Allit. P. B. 1154 Hov charged more watz 
lis chaunce pat hem [vesselles] cherych nolde. 1477 
Ear Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 22 Suche thinges wol be 
gretely kept, and cherisshed. 1583 Stanynursr Zveis wu. 
(Arb.) 86 Cherrish theese presents. 1831 Brewster Vewtor 
(x855) II. xxvii. 415 Every mcmorial of so great a man.. 
has been preserved and cherished with peculiar veneration. 
6. To keep warm; ‘to give warmth, ease, or 
comfort to’ (J.). arch, 

1399 Lane. Rick. Redeles uu. x44 Hennes..cherichen her 
chekonys ffro chele of be wynter. ¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 73 
Chersyn, foveo. 1610 Hearey St. Aug. Citie of God 436 
Cherished as the hen doth her egges with heate. 1667 
Mitton 7. L. x. 1068 Some better warmth to cherish Our 
Limbs benumm’d. 1785 Burns Vision u. xv, When the 
aa green-mantled Earth Warm-cherished every floweret’s 

arth. 

7. To entertain in the mind, harbour fondly, 
encourage, eling to (a hope, feeling, design, etc.). 

(Vhe most frequent current sense.) 

1385 Cuaucer 1. G. HW, 462 It was myn entente To for- 
there trouthe in love & it cheryse. 1406 Occiuve A#s- 
rude 282 Men love [trouthe] nat, mcn wole it not cherice. 
1593 Suaks. Rich. £7, 11. iii. 147 You that doe abett him in 
this kind, Cherish Rebellion, and are Rebels all. 1672 
Marve. Reh. Transp. 1. 191 You cannot enough esteem 
and chervish this fancy. 1 Gipson Decd. & #. 111. xxx. 
134 The hostile designs, which they had long cherished in 
their ferocious minds, + 1798 Ferriar Varieties of Man 196 
Every age cherishes its favourite errors. 1866 G. Mac- 
ponaLp Anz. Q. Neighb. xiv. (1878) 292 You should not 
cherish resentment against him. 1875 Jowett Pilato (ed. 2) 
III. 157 Opinions and beliefs which have been cherished 
among ourselves, 

Cherishable ieafeb), a. rare. [f. pree. 
+-ABLE: ef. F. chérvessable.] Capable or deserving 
of being cherished. 

1651 Henise #3 Devises to obtaine this cherishable per- 
mission which I have given you. 1879 G. Merepitu Zgoist 
I, 253. 1885 — Diana III. vii. 134. 

Cherished (tferift), A/. « [f Cnenisu+ 
-ED1,] Held dear, tenderly cared for or fostered. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 73 Chersydde [H. cheryschyd), fotus. 
2a1500 Assemble of Ladies 134 1n Urry Chaucer, Awoman.. 
And wel cherished. 1726 THomson Winter 232 Vhe 
cherished fields Put on their winter robe of purest white. 
1789 Worpsw. Evening Walk 15 In cherished sadness. 


N. R. tr. Camden's Hist, Eliz. w. 156 He. 
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1846 J. Baxver Libr. Pract. Agric. 1. 12 lle may thereby 
risk the continuance of cherished friendships. 

Cherisher (tferifo1). [f. Cuerisn v. + -En J.J 
One who or that which cherishes. 

1430 Lyn. Chron. Troy u. xvii, Apollo..Cherisher of 
fruite, herbe, floure, and corne. 1601 Suans. Ad’’s Well 1. 
iii. so He that comforts my wife, is the cherisher of my 
flesh and blood. 1647 Crarenpon /Jist. Red. (2703) IL. vu, 
270 He was a great Cherisher of Wit, and Fancy, and good 
Parts, in any Man. 1871 Sites Charac. xi. (1876) 299 
Woman is the natural cherisher of infancy. 

Cherishing (tfe'rifin),v/ sd. Also 4 cheriss-, 
5 chers-, chersch-. [f. CHERISH v.+-1NG 1] 
The aetion of the vb. Cienisii in various senses. 

@13300 Cursor AL 12174 Pan yode maria and iosep, Wit 
cherising to iesu spek. ¢ 1440 Promep. Parv. 85 Cokerynge 
or grete cherschynge. @14§0 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 119. 
1450 LoneLicn Grail xlii. 296 So mochel he hadde hem 
in chersyng. 1§40 Morvsine Vives’ /utrod. Wysd. C vb, 
The more cherisshynge that the carcase hath, the lesse 
is the soulc loked upon. 1617 Markuam Caval, 1. 76 
So shall he..increase his cherishings. 1648 Herxick //es- 
per., Treason, He acts the crime that gives it cherishing. 
1667 Mitton 7, Z. vin. 568 An outside: fair, no doubt, and 
worthy well Thy cherishing. 1824 J. Wi.son Zé i. (1878) 
19 The cherishing of my lusts. 


Cherishing (tferifin), #2. a. [f Cuenisu z. 


+-1nG2,] That cherishes ; nourishing, fostering, 
cheering. + Cherishing-cup, a refreshing and 
eomforting draught. 

1689 Movie Sea Chyrurg. u,v. 42 Let [it] be applyed 
warm and cherishing all about the Joynt and Part. 1712 
Francuam Sfect. No. 520 § 4 When I saw those cherishing 
Eyes hegin to be ghastly, 1733 Fir.oinc Oxivote in Engl. 
Whs. 1784 III. 100 Come, father-in-law of mine that is to 
be, what say eo to a cherishing cup? 1860 Gen. P. 
Tuompsos Adz dt. II. ci. 1 Cocoa is cherishing. 1876 
Gro. Exiot Dan. Der. IV. 364 The cherishing benignancy. 

Cherishingly (tferifinli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] Ina cherishing manner ; tenderly. 

1611 Cotaer., A/ignotement, tenderly, gently. cherishingly. 
1817 Keats Step & Poctry, See. nymphs are wiping 
Cherishingly Diana's timorous limbs. 

+ Cherishly, adv. Obs. rare. Also 6 chirsly. 
(Cf. Crerisuxess.] Dearly, lovingly. 

cx475 Partenay 23 [He] full moche loued hir, chirsly can 
hir hold. /4#d. 122 Als of hys men holden ful cherishlye. 

Cherishment (tferifmént’. Also 6 cherys- 
shemente. [f. Currisi v. +-MENT.] 

+1. £7. Ways of cherishing, indulgences. Oés. 

1526 Ptler. Perf. (1531) 28 As in clothynge, meates, 
drynkes, vayne trifyls or other cherysshements, to the 
whiche we be full prone & redy to fall. 

2. The proeess or fact of cherishing ; the bestowal 
of affectionate care or fostering tenderness. 

1561 T’. N[orton] Cadern's Justit, nu. 131. 1591 SPENSER 
Tears Muses 573 With rich bountie and deare cherishmnent. 
1622 Masse tr. Alman's Guzman DAL. ww. 345 The 
cherishments and blandishments that God bestowes upon 
them. 1804 H. J. Cotrsrooke Mushandry Bengal (1806) 
130 The relation of master and slave appears to impose tlie 
duty of protection andcherishment on the master. 1823 T. 
Jerrerson IVrit, (1830) 1V. 370 The cherishment of the 
people was our principle. 

+b. concer. Nourishment, sustenance. Oés. 

1593 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 73 They that spoyled my 
house, and left me no kind of cherishment for me and my 
son. 1% G. Harvey Curtug Dis. by Expect. vii. 37 
Defect of cherishment. 

+Cherishness. Oés. rare—!. [f. as if adj. 
cherish + -X¥ss: cf, CHARISHNESS.] Fondness, love. 

©1420 Chron. Vilod, 286 And for his loue had hem in gret 
cherysshenys, 

Cherke, var. of Cuirk z, 

Cherke-cole, obs. form of CHARcoaAL. 

Cherlce, cherld, cherll(e, obs. ff. Cuuru, 

Cherlemaynes-wayne: see CHARLES’s WAIN. 

Cherli, -lich(e, -ly, var. of CHERELY, Ods. 

Cherloc(k, obs. form of Cuanock. 

Chermardic, a. nonce-wd. [f Gr. yeppadior, 
a large stone or boulder uscd for a missile.] 

31842 De Quincey IVks. XIII. 306 This fact of the cher- 
madic weight attached to the good war-stone explains, ctc. 

Chermar, obs. f. CHARMER. 

+Chermat, 2. Obs. rare—4. (OF. chere mate 
downcast cheer or visage.] Downcast, chap-fallen. 

©1478 Partenay 5882 Thys bestly bere was passyng old 
and strong: Natheles tho was heuily chermat. 

Cherme, obs. f. CHARM, CHIRM. 

Chermes, obs. f. KERSIES. 

Chern, Cherne: see Cuirm, CHURN. 

| Cherni'tes. [Gr. xepvirns.] An ivory-like 
marble. 

1731 Baivey vol. 11, Chernites, a stone like pes used by 
the ancients to preserve dead bodies in. 1861 C. King Axt. 
Gems (1866) 8 The ‘ Chernites’ is described as a stone only 
differing from pomsn its superior hardness and_ density: 
the sarcophagus of Darius the Great was made of it. 

+Che'rogril, cherogryl. Also 4 ciro- 
grille. [ad. L. cherogryllus (Vulg.), ad. Gr. 
xotpoyptrAraos, f, yoipos young pig + ypUAdos pig.] 
The Coney of the Eng. Bible of 1611; a small gre- 
garious quadruped (//yrax Syriacus) of Palestine. 

1388 Wyeur Lev. xi. 5 A cirogrille which chewith code, 
& seenicii not the clee, is vnclenc. 1609 — (Douay) ibid. 
Cherogril which cheweth the cudde, and divideth not the | 
hoofe, is uncleane, 
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Cherokine (tferdkm). Afin. [see quot.] A 
whitish variety of pyromorphite. 

1868 Dana .1//. (1880) 536 Cherokine. occurs in slightly 
acuminated prisins, and also botryoidal and massive. .from 
the Canton mine, Cherokee Co., Georgia. 

Cheroot (f7r7t, t{-). Forms: 8 cherute, chi- 
root, sharute, 8-9 sharoot, 8-cheroot. [ad.F. 
cheroute, representing the Tamil name shzriftu 
roll (sc. of tobacco). An Eng. phonetic form 
sharoot was frequent ¢ 1800.] 

A_eigar made in Southern India or Manilla. 
This sort being truncated at both ends, the name 
was extended to all eigars with the two extremities 
cut off square, as distinguished from the ordinary 
cigar, which has one end pointed. 

1669-79 T. 3. Asta fol. 46 (ATS. in possession of Cal. S. L. 
Howard, Porsct) The Poore Sort of Inhabitants vizt y 
Gentues, Mallabars, etc., Smoke theire tohacco after a very 
meane, hut I judge Original manner, Onely y ‘leafed rowled 
up, and light one end, holdinge y* other between their lips.. 
this is called a bunko, and by y’ Portugal’s a Cheroota. 
1789 in Long Nec. Bengal (1870) 194 (Y.) 60 Ibs. of Masuli. 
patam cheroots. 1781 /udfa Gas. 24 Feb. (¥.) Chewing 
Beetle and smoking Cherutes. 1800 Jlonth. Mag. VIII. 
727 One hand moves to and fro the warm sharute. 1807 
Ann, Rev. V.267 Ue who wants to purchase a segar in the 
East, must ask fora sharoot. 1839 Marrvat Phant. Ship 
xxaii, Their Manilla cheroots. @1847 Mrs, SHerwoop 
Lady of Manor V. xxxi, 248 Monsieur withdrew to smoke 
his cherout. 1839 Fairnott Zobecce (1876) 219 Cheroots 
are peculiar in their manufacture, not made by hand but 
wound on a wire, both ends being cut flat, 

Cherp, obs. f. of Curr. 

Cherre, obs. f. Currry s/., CHARE 54.1, v1, 

Chevrried, A//. «. [f. Cuerry a! +-En 1] 
Coloured red like a cherry, cherry-coloured. 

1760 Gotpso. Cit, orld xlvi, The cherried lip, the polished 
forehead, and speaking blush. 

Cherrish, obs. iorm of CHERISH. 

Cherry (eri, s/. orms: a. 1 cyrs, ciris ; 
f. 4 chiri(e, 4-7 chery(e, 5 cheri, chere, cher- 
ree, chiry, 6 chirrie, (cheryse), 6-7 cherie, 
cherrie, 6- cherry. [The OE. name cé7/s, cyrs 
(known only in comb.) was cogn. with OHG. 
chirsa, chersa (MUG. hirse, kerse, mod.G. sirsche), 
OLG. *hirsa (MDu. herse, Du. fers, Fl. heerse), 
all repr. earlier (2 WGer.)  *kerissa —*heresja, 
adoption of a pop, L. *ceresta, *eeresea, which was 
also the progenitor of the RKomanic forms It. 
ciricgia, Sp. ceresa, Py. ceresa, Pr. cereisa, ceretra, 
E. cerise (cf. med.L. efresteem). The ME. chery, 
chivt is not known till 14th c.3 it was probably 
derived from ONF. cherise (still used in Northern 
France’, inferred to have given an carly ME, 
cherise, cheris, which was subseq. mistaken for a 
plural in -s, and a singular cher? educed from it: 
cf. pea, chay, riches. It is hardly possible that the 
OE. cérts itself gave the ME. word. 

Classical L, had cerasus cherry-tree, cerasum cherry, cor- 
resp. to Gr. xepagds (also xepagéa, cepagia) cherry-tree, 
xepdovov cherry ; according to thc Roman writers, so called 
because brought by Lucullus from Cerasus in Pontus 
(though some refer the Gr. to xépas, horn). L. *Ceresea, to 
which the Romanic and Teutonic names alike go back, was 
prob, an adj. form: its phonology is not evidenced; perh. 
there was a popular *cevésus for_cerisus, whence *ccresens 
for ceraseus. The sequence of forms in WGer. was app. 
heresja, kerisja, kirisja, kirissa, whence OF. cirtsse, cirts, 
cfrs, All the Celtic names are either from Romianic, as 
Breton geres (Rostrennen) kervz (Le Gonidee), Welsh 
ceirtoes, cetroes (Davies) ceirfos (Pughe); or from O. or 
ME., as Irish s/rés (=shirish)(O' Reilly), Gaelic strrs, srist, 
Manx shéflish. Vhe fact that there is no native namc in 
Celtic or Teutonic confirms the opinion of botanists that the 
tree is not indigenous to Britain or Western Europe.] 

I. 1. A well-known stone-fruit ; the pulpy drupe 
of certain specics (or a sub-genus) of Prunus 
(N.O. Rosacew). When used without qualification 
it usually means the fruit of the cultivated tice 
(Prunus Cerasus or Cerasus vitlgaris); of this, two 
forms are now also fond wild in Britain; the 
more distinet of these, the common Wild Cherry or 
Gean, is sometimes considered a separate species 


(P. Aviunt). aA 
[¢ 1000 A gs. Vocad. in Wr-W. 269/18 Cerasius, cirisbeam. 
1236 Pipe Koll 20 Hen. EH, Suffolk, Honour of Clare, Et 
de Ixvi. s. et de v.@, de pomis et cicera et cerasis venditis 
per eadem maneria.} ¢ 1350 Cheriston : see CHERRY-STONE. 
1362 Lanet. P, Pl. A. vu. 281 Chibolles & cheruelys and ripe 
ane monye. a1g00 Pistel of Susan 93 Pe _chirie and 
chestein, pat chosen is of hewe. ¢1425 Voc. in Wr.- 
Viilcker 647 Hoe ciresten, chery. ¢ 3425 Disput. Mary 
& Cross in Leg. Rood (1871) 217 Dropes rede as ripe 
cherrees .. fro his flesshe gan laue. ¢ 1425 Cookery Bk. 
(Harl. MS. 279) cxxiv, Take Chyryis & pike out pe stonys. 
cxqqo Bone Flor. x 63 Wyne redd as Cherye. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. 118 A obofcherys. 1527 ANDREW Bruss- 
wyke’s Distyll, Waters ® j, The cheryses that I wryte of be 
the comen great cheryses. 1§79 Lancuam Gard. Health 
(1633) 136 The blacke sowre Cheries do strengthen the 
stomacke. 1581 Sipsey Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 41 ‘They tooke 
a medicine of Cherries. 1590 Suaxs. Afids. N11 il. 209 
We grew together, Like to a double cherry. 1657 AvsTEN 
Fruit Trees 1. 56 The black hart Cherry is a very speciall 
frnit. 1741 Compl. Fam, Piece 1. v. 273 The only Cherries 
for Wine are Great Bearers, Murrcy Cherries, Morello’s, 
Black Flanders, or the John Treduskin Cherries, 1858 
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Lonor. MW, Standish 1x, 48 No man can gather cherries in 
Kent at the season of Christmas! 

b. In proverbial expressions. 

¢ 1430 Chev, Assigne 329, 1 charde not py croyse.. be valwe 
of a cherye. 1587 Gascoicne IWés. 85 That old love now 
was scarcely worth a cherry, 1708 Motreux Radelais v. 
xxviii, By Jingo, 1 believe he wou'd make three bits [1737 
bites] ofa cherry. 1869 in Hazlitt Fag. Prov, 39 A woman 
and a cherry are painted for their own harm. Prev. It is 
no use making two bites of a cherry. 

2. Sbort for CHERRY-TREE. 

1626 Bacon Syéva § 593 Those that bear Flowers and no 
Fruit, are few, as the Double Cherry. 1861 Detamer A7?- 
chen Garden 147 The Cherry..A tree of handsome stature... 
which furnishes a useful wood. 1872 H. Macauittan Trae 
Vine i. 16 To the Roman invaders we are indebted for the 
cherry, which Lucullus brought to Rome from Pontus. 

b. for cherry-wood (sce 10), 

1793 Sovruey Nondescripts i, This Windsor-chair ! (Of 
polish’d cherry, elbow‘d, saddle-seated’, 1888 Amer. //n- 
morist 5 May 8/2 The reading roomis. .finished in polished 
cherry. 

3. With spanane words, applied a. to many 
species (and varieties’ of tbe genus Prunus (and 
subgenus Cerasts), of which about 40 are named by 
Miller, 1884: among these are Brrp C., CHoKE C., 
Grousp C., etc.,q.v.; Black C., a formerly preva- 
lent name of the Wild Cherry (7°. dviten) ; Cana- 
dian, Dwarf, or Sand C. (/”. pumila) ; American 
Bird C. or Wild Red C. (/’. fennsylvanica ; 
American Wild Black C. (/’. scrolina ; Ever- 
green C. (/°. caroliniana), 

1530 Parson. 198/2 Blacke chery, merise, 1641 Frencet 
Distsdd, ii. (1651) 52 Take of Black-cherries..a gallon. 1682 
Minton /éést, A/ose. i. (1851) 481 Black-cherry or divers 
other Berries. 

b. Lxtended to many trees reseinbling the 

cherry-tree in fruit, quality of wood, etc. See 
BarsBanors C., Bincw C., Brusn C., Chamay C., 
Cornevian C., Cownace C., Winter C,, Woopen 
C., ete. Australian ©. (/xocarpus cupressi- 
Jormis; Beech C. = Inusu Cherry; Black C., 
a local name of Deadly Nightshade; Broad- 
leaved C., of W. Indies (Cordia macrophylla); 
Cayenne C. Auyenia Alichelit); Hottentot C. 
(Cassine Maurocenia ; Jamaica c. /icus pedun- 
culata; Jerusalem ©. (Solanum pseudo-capst- 
con); NL 8. Wales C. (Nelttris ingens). 

4. ‘A cordial composed of cherry-juice and 
spirit, sweetened aud diluted’ (Webster). Cf. 
CHERRY-BRANDY. 

5. fg. a. Applied to tbe lips, etc. 

1gs8e Sipxty of rcacfia 2 Shee spake to vs all, opening the 
cherrie of lrer lips. @ 1649 Decse. or Hawtin, Jocms Wks. 
(1711) 3 Pale look the roses, The rubies pale, when inouth’s 
sweet cherry closes. 

b. Applied to a person. 

1§00-20 (?) Dunpar fx secredt Place 52 Wyleum ! my golk 
of maireland, My chirrie and my maikles munjoun. 

6. The cherry-like berry of tbe coffee shrub. 

(So called on plantations,} ; 

7. Mech. A spherical bur or reaining-tool. 

1874 Kxicnt Dict. Mech., Cherry, a spherical bur used 
especially in reaming out the cavities of bullet-molds, 

TL. Adirié. and Com, 

8. simple altrib. or as adj. Cberry-coloured, red. 

1447 Bokennam Seywtys 14 Hyr chyry chekys .. yr 
lyppys rosy. 1570 Turserv. Jo Ais Ladi i, Vhy chirrie 
lippe doth bleede. 1661 Hickraincint. Jamaica 88 Is there 
no Paradise in Cherry-cheek. 1727 Swirr Yom Clinch, A 
new cherry ribbon, 1742 Loud, Gaz, No. 6068/8 Lined with 
ery Silk. 1862 B. Tavtor Poet's Jrad, (1866) 54, 1 
thoug t the sun was dead, But yonder hurn his beacons 

erry’. 

8. General comb.: a. attrib., as cherry-bloom, 
-blossom, ~lye, -feasl, fruil, -garden, -gum, -kernel, 
-orchard, -pie, -tart, -lime, -stick, -stock, -pard; 
b. similative, as cherry-cheek, -colour; -crimson, 
-rose adjs.; ¢. parasynthetic, as cherry-checked, 
-coloured, -lipped adjs. Also cherry-like adj. 

1858 Loncr, Binds of Passage, Day of Sunsh, vi. The 
snow-flakes of the *cherry-blooms. ites FRANCES SUERIDAN 

Sidney Biduiph 11,262 Dolly, who is gees little *cherry- 
cheek, and her father’s great favourite. 1586 W. Ween Ang. 
Foetrie (Arb.) 78 Thon fine "chery cheekt child. 1824 Miss 
Mitrorp Village Ser, 1. (1863) 127 A cherry-cheeked, blue- 
eyed country lass. 1730 Loud, Gaz, No. 5842/2 “Cherry- 

Olour Sattin. 1695 £41, No, 3112/4 *Cherry coloured Sattin. 
1872 Excacomse Bells of Ch. vii, 172 Rich cherry-coloured 

amber, a 1790 Warton Afaid, Gart, (R.) Lips of *Cherry- 
dye. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 31 And that |i. e. hope] en- 
dureth but a throwe, Right as it were a “chery feste. 
1732 Lond, Gas, No, 6030/3 A *Cherry-Garden near New- 
ington Green, 1633 Gerarde's Idcrbal ww. Ixxxii. 391 It) 
maketh young wenches to look faire and “cherrie like. 1595 
Barnriecp Sonn. xvii, *Cherry-lipt Adonis. 1836-9 Dickesxs 
Sk. Boz (1850) 149/2 Long *cherry stick pipes. (1377 Lanct. 
P. Pt. B.y.16x For she had childe in *chirityme. 1598 
Ke F iij b, To make garlike sauce in,.Cherry time. 
1636 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 76 
Weedeing & settinge strawberryes in the “cherry yarde. 
10. Special comb.: cherry-apple, the Siberian 
Crab-apple (Pyrus éaccata) ; + cherry-bag, a kind 
of purse for holding gold ; cherry-bay = cherry- 
laurel; cherry-bird, the American Wax-\Wing 
or Cedar-bird (Ampelis Carolinensis); oherry- 
blossom, the blossom of the cherry; also its 
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colour; cherry-bob, two cherries with stalks 
united used by children for earrings and in 
games; cherry-breeches, a nickname of tbe 
11th Hussars, from their crimson trousers ; cherry- 
chopper, cherry snipe, cherry-sucker, popular 
names of the Spotted Fly-catcher; cherry-clack, 
cherry-clapper, a rattle driven by the wind for 
scaring birds from cherry-trees ; cherry-coal, a soft 
eoal with a shiny resinous lustre, wbich ignites 
readily and burns without caking ; + cherry-cob 
=CHERRY-STONE ; cherry-crab = cherry-apple ; 
teherry-cracker, the Hawfinch or Grosbeak; 
cherry-finch = cherry-cracker; cherry-laurel, 
the common Laurel (Cerasus Lanrocerasus) ; 
cherry-pepper, a species of Capsicum (C. cera- 
Siforme) ; cherry-pie, popular name of the Great 
Hairy Willow-herb (Apzlobiam hirsutum) and 
of tbe garden Heliotropium peruvianum: cherry- 
ripe, a., ripe like a cherry; also a mode of 
crying ‘ripe cherries’; cherry-rum, rum in 
which cherries have been steeped ; cherry-stoncr, 
an instrument for forcing Se etc from tbe 
pulp ; cherry-water, a kind of drink made from 
cherrics ; cherry-wine, winc made from cherries, 
esp. Manascutno, made from the Marascho 
Cherry; cherry-wood, the wood of the cherry- 
tree; also a popular name for the Wild Guelder- 
rose (Viburnum Opulus). See also Currry- 
BOUNCE, CUERRY-TREE, ete. 

1858 R. Hoce Teg. Ainge. 308 The small "Cherry Apple 
or Scarlet Siberian Crab .. used for making quasar punch. 
1539 Will of Mary Itancoke (Somerset Ho.) A *cherry 
bagg of golde. 16.. Yom Thumbe 67 in Hazl. £.P. 2. 1b. 
179 Nimbly he Would diue into the Cherry-baggs. 1633 
Gerardé's Herbal App. 1602 *Cherry lay tso called from 
having leaves like the ea and fruit like the cherry). 1664 
Evriwn Aol, fort, (1729) 205 Oleasters, Cherry-bay. 1869 
J. Burroucus in Galney Mog. Aug. The *cherry-hird. 
1884 Ic. 2. Rox in //arfer's A/ag. Mar. 616 ‘The Carolina 
wax-wing, alias cedar or cherry bird. 1868 Datly News 18 
July, A fine white and “cherry blossom in the cow class. 
1871 Forses Axper. War Fr. & Ger 11. 149 (Hoppe) When 
he (Lord Cardigan] commanded the ‘*cherry breeches’. 
1888 Cornh, Mag. ee 80 Ree bird and “Cherry chopper 
are expressive enough, though the inference implied hy the 
latter ts absolutely false. 1824 ‘I’, Forster Perens, Cad, in 
Hone #very-day Bk. 1. 877 The noisy ‘cherry clack .. 
drives its .. windsails round. 1763 G. CoLman Terrz- 
JSitins 1, My words, however big and sonorous, are ns inno- 
cent as the noise of a “cherry-clapper. 1835 T. Hoox G. 
Gurney (1830) 1. v.92 So long as his breath lasted, his tongue 
would wag as a cherry reese does while the wind blows. 
1853 Pharmacent, Frnt. XIII. 122 Bituminous coal is 
divided into ’cherry coals, splint coals, caking coals. 1877 
A‘. Greens Phys. Geol, ii, § 6, 82 A very beautifil yay 
[of coal] known as Cherry Coal in Scotland and Branc’ 
Coal in Vorkshire. 1682 1H. More Lett. on Several Subj. 
(1694) Stickling to get the most Counters and “Cherry-cobs. 
1577 Hoinsuep Chron. (1586) 1. 223 Bulfinshes, goldfipshes, 
wash-tailes, ‘chericrackers, yellow hamers, felfares. 1865 
Intell, Obserz, No. 42. 424 A species of “cherry-finch. 1664 
Evetvn Aad /éort. 227 [Plants] not perishing but in exces- 
sive colds .. Laurels, *Cherry Laurel. 1866 Treas. Hot. 
21/2 The Cherry-lanrel or Common Janrel.. was introduced 
from the Levant in the 16th century... Cherry-daurel water 
is a watery solution of the volatile oi] of this plant 5 it con- 
tains prussic acid. 1886 Padi Mall G. 28 Sept. 7/1 Baron 
Kremer.. mentioned that the wild chestnut, the cherry 
laurel, and the flip had been introduced into Vienna by 
Imperial Ambassadors from Constantinople, and from 
Vienna had made their way toall the rest of Europe. 1833 
Veg. Subst, Food 314 *Cherry Pepper. .native of .. West 
Indies. shape of the pods..somewhat the form of a cherry. 
1854 5S. THomson IWrid #2. 1, (1861) 225 Some village 
child will show you it [the great hairy willow-herb] under 
the name of ‘*cherry-pie’. 1882 Garden 16 Dec. pars 
Some splendid trnsses of Heliotrope White Lady, the finest 
variety of all the Cherry Pies. ¢14§0 IVomen 22 in Wright's 
Chaste Wife 24 Some be browne, nnd some be whit .. And 
some of theym be *chiry ripe. 1606 R. Atison Recreation 
(Hoppe) There cherries grow that none may bny Till 
cherry ripe themselves do cry. 1648 Herrick /lesfer, 
Cherrie-ripe (1869) 17 Cherrie-ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry, Full 
and faire ones; come and buy. 31662 R. Mati Und. 
Adch, § 116. 192 Commonly sold for black *cherry-water. 
1832 Marrvat .V. Forster, xliv, Negus and cherry-water 
were added totea, @ 1648 Dicay Closet Open (2669) 127 The 
Countess of Newport's *Cherry Wine. 1879 Prion /’ant-n., 
*Cherry-wood, in Jacob’s Pi, Faversh, the water-elder, from 
its bright red frit. 

+ Cherry, v.! xonce-wn. [f prec.) trans, To 
impart a cherry-Ilke colour to; to redden, 

¢ 1611 Syivester Du Bartas i. iv. Decay 110 Wer cheek 
shee chervies, and her ey shee cheers, 

+Cherrry, v.2 Obs. rare—', [f. ¥. chérir (pa. 
pple. chéri) to cherish.) ¢ravs. To cheer, delight. 

1596 Spenser #4 QO. vi. x. 22 Mylde Euphrosyne; Next 
faire Aglaia, last Thalia merry; Sweete Goddesses all three, 
which me in mirth do cherry | 

Che:rry-bou'nce. Also 7 -bouncer. 

1, Collog. for Cirekry-BRanpy. 

[Said Lyi Latham to be a term coined in order to sell the 
spirit without paying duty; but he gives no authority.] 

1693 W. Ronertson Phraseol, Gen. 369 Any mingled 
drink; as punch, cherrybouncer, etc, 1798 Anti-Facobin 
Rew., Rovers 1, ii, Yhis cherry-bounce, this loved noyau, 
My drink for ever be. 1808 W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 368 
A glass of cherry-bounce, or raspberry-brandy, 1844 W. 
H. Maxwete Sports & Adv. Scot, xiv. (1855) 128 A glass of 
cherry-bounce was insisted upon, 
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2. Brandy and sugar. 

1740 Poor Robin (N.) Brandy .. if you chuse to drink it 
raw, Mix sugar which it down will draw; When mea to- 
gether these do flounce, They call the liquor cherry-bouace. 

Che:rry-bra‘ndy. A liqueur of a dark red 
colour, made of brandy in which Morello or other 
cherries have been steeped for one or two months, 
sweetened with sugar. 

1728 Vanor. & Cin. Prov, Hus. 1.1. 31 Bottles of Cherry. 
Brandy. 1833 Magrvat /. Simple ix, To a pastry-cook’s 
opposite, to eat cakes and tarts and drink cherry-brandy. 

sel a A fair held in eberry-orebards 
for the sale of the fruit, ‘ still kept up in Worcester- 
sbire’ (Halliw.) ; often the scene of boisterous 
gaiety and licence. Formerly a frequent symbol 
of the shortness of life and the fleeting nature of 
its pleasures: ef. cherry-feast (CHERRY sb, 9). 

1393 Gower Conf. Prol, 1.19 For al is but_a chery feire 
This worldes good. a 1420 Occteve De Re. Prine. clxxxv. 
(1860) 47 Thy lyfe, my sone, is but a chery feire. 1520 
Wrettinton Vudg. (1527) 23 So hasty frytes be a pleasure 
.. for the tyme, but theyr time is but a chery feyre. 1559 
Mirr, Mag., Edw. 1V, ii, As a chery fayre ful of woe, 

+Che'rrylet. Os. [f. CHerry sé. + -LET.J 
A little cherry; used “zg. of a woman’s lips, etc. 

1611 Syivester Ode to Astrra, Those twins thy straw- 
berrie teates, Curled-purled cherriclets. 1674 Herrick 
ee Wom, 20 (1869) App. 434 Two smelling, swelling, 
bashful cherelettes. 

Cherry-metry, ¢. collog. or slang. [perh. f. 
cheery + merry, possibly only a jingling combina- 
tion.) Merry: esp. from conte 

[1602 Mippceton Jéurt 1. i, Tricks, tricks, kerry merry 
buff] 1975 Cont. Sternc's Sent. Journ, 219 “that every 
convivial assistant should go home cherry-merry. 

('Cherry-merry, a present of money. Cherry-merry- 
bamboo, a beating.—Anglo-Indian.’ Slang Dict.) 

Che'rry-pit. oa , 

1. A children’s game which consists in throwing 
eberry-stones into a small pit or hole; originally 


the hole itself. 
1sz2 World & Child in Haz). Dodsé. 1. 246, 1 can play at 
the cherry-pit. 1601 Suaxs. Jteed, V. uu iv. 129 Tis not for 
rauity to play at cherrie-pit with sathan. 1632 RANpoLeH 
Weston Lovers u.iii, Vour cheeks were sunk So low a 
i 


hollow, they might serve the boys For cherripits. 
have lov’d a witch ever 


Forn IWetch of Edmonton us. i, 
since | played at cherrypit. 

2. U.S. dial. A cherry-stone. 

Che:rry-re‘d, @. llaving the colour of ripe 
red cherries; ¢sf. applicd to the colour of iron, 
coal, etc., ata low red heat. Also sarbst. 

1594). Dickenson A risbas (1878) op Cinelies cherrie redde. 
17 ond, Gaz. No. 4250/8 His Hair Cherry-red. 1802 
Bovrnon in PAIL Trans. NCI, 249 Red hot iron .. heated 
to the degree known by the term cherry red. 1816 J.Sautn 
Panorama Se, & Art i. 7 The low red heat called cherry 
red. 1882 Garden 30 Sept. 296/3 Good and well tried roses 
. most beautiful of the it reds. . 

Cherrryry. sonce-d. A garden or collection 


of cherry-trees. Cf. pincry, vinery, cte. 

1811 L, Hawnins Ctess & Gertr. 47 The product of his 
graperies, pineries, peacheries, cherryries, 

Che'rry-stone. See Cnrnry sf. and Stone. 

1. The stone or hard endocarp of the cherry. 

1380 Medicat MS. in Archivol. XXX, 354 Late hym take 
y* cheriston mete And with holy watir it drynke & ete. 
©1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Cheristone, fetrilia. 1584 R, Scot 
Disc. Witcher. xi. xxviii. 335 Vake a nut, or a cheristone 
& burne a hole through the side of the oe of the shell. 
1677 late Prin. Orig. Afan. 1, vi. 276 Cxsar's Image 
drawn upon a Cherry-stone is a prece of great curiosity. 
1784 Jounxson in Sostvet/ 13 June, Milton. .could cut a Colos- 
sus from a rock; but..not carve heads upon cherry-stones. 

b. As the type of a thing of trifling value. 

[190 Suaxs. Com. Err... iti. 74 Some diuels aske but the 

arings of ones naile..a pin, a nut, a cherric-stone.] 1607 
Fone WA, Babylon Wks. 1873 II. uo Not a cherry stone 
of theirs was sunke. 1799 Steank 7r. Shandy 1, xix, He 
would not give a cherry-stone to choose amongst them. 

2. A game played with these stones. j 

1519 Horman Vide. xxxii. 282 Playenge nt cheriston is 

ood for children, c1g20 Sxruton Sf. [arrot 33: To 

ryng al the see intu a cheryston pit..To nile ix realmes by 
one mannes wytte. [1537 TAersytesin 4 Old Plays (1848) 82 
‘The counters wherwith cherubyn did cheristones count.] 

Che'rry-tree. For forms see Crrrry 56. and 
Tree. ‘lhe tree wbich bears cherries. 

le 1000 Aitrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker, Cerasus, cyrstreow.] 
1400 Maunpky. 1v. 22 As it were of Plombtrees or of 
Cherietrees. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Cherytre, cerusus. 
3601 Hottann //éty 1. 448 Before the time that L. Lucullns 
defeated K. Mithridates, there were no cherrie-trees in 
Italy. 1883 Liovn £46 & Flow 11. 240 A lovely wild cherry- 
tree in blossom. 

Cherse, obs. form of CHERISH. 

Cherset =cherchscel, CHURCHSCOT,q.V. 

¢1300 Battle Abbey Cnstumals (1887) 69 Dare tij gallinas 
et j gallum ad cherset. 

Chersonese (k5‘isdni:s), Also7 chersoness(e, 
8-9 in Lat. form chersonesus. [ad. L. chersoné- 
sus, a. Gr. xepadvnaos peninsula, f. xépoos dry 
land + vijeos island; spee. the Thracian peninsula 
west of the Hellespont.) f , 

A peninsula. (Now mostly poctic or rhetorical.) 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 11. 405 Within the Chersonese of 
the Rhodians. 1612 Dearne Poly-olb, i, Hayle’s vaster 
mouth doth make A chersonese thereof. 1635 R. N. 


CHERT. 


tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1.176 A Bylaud or Clersones>e. 
1667 Mitton P. 4. x1. 392 Thence To Agra and Lalor of 
great Mogul, Down to the golden Chersonese. 1769 De 
Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. \ed. 7) \. 408 This little Chersonese, 
called The Land's End. 1850 W. Irvine J/ahomet 1. 13 
That — chersonese or peninsula .. known by the name 
of Arabia. 

Chert (t/ait). Also 7-8 echirt. [App. a local 
term, which has been taken into geological use. 
Origin not aseertaincd. Prof. Skeat eompares 
Kentish place-names like rasted Chart; but this 
chart is explained by Parish and Shaw as ‘a 
rough common overrun with gorse, broom, bracken, 
ete’, whenee charly rough uneultivated (land).J 

A variety of quartz, resembling flint, but more 
brittle, occurring in strata ; also ealled hornstone. 
Also applied to various impure silieeous or ealcareo- 
siliceous rocks, ineluding the jaspers. 

1679 PLor Stafforish, (1686) 124 A sort of black Chalk 
found between the beds of Chirts, and the beds of gray 
Marble. 1749 Martyn in Phi. Trans. XX XVI. 30 Chert, 
this is a kind of Flint .. called so, when it is found in thin 
Strata. 1734 Phil. Trans. nae VIL uu. 192 The Strata 
of Chert are often four Vards thick. 1747 Hooson Miner's 
Dict. Eivb, Attended with small Chirts, Cauks, etc. ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Vein. 1813 BakewEwt /ufrod. 
Geol. (1815) 211 Seams of siliceons earth, called chert, which 
nearly resembles flint. 1853 Lyrun Princ. Geol. Gloss. 
Chert, A gradual passage from chert to limestone is not 
uncommon. 1868 Dana Alin. (1880) 195, 

2. attrib. and in coms, 

1863 Reader 14 Feb., Flint and chert implements were 
fonnd in much lower positions. 1865 Da/ly Tel. 3 Nov. 5/4 
The ‘ mill-room’ in which huge chertstones are shoved ronnd 
by iron arms. 1888° rel, Derbysh. Archvol. Soc. The 
skeleton lay upon a bed of chert-fragments. 

+Che'rte, -tee. Ols. Forms: 3-5 cherte, 
4-§ cheerte, chierte, -teo, 5 cheertee, chierete, 
chyerete, cheretie, -te, charte, 6 cheritie, (7 
arch. chiertee). [a. OF. chierte, later and AF. 
cherté dearness (in ONT’. Zerté, guerty, Pr. cartat) 
1—L,. edritdt-em deamess, f{. cdr-us dear. ‘The 
OF. inherited form of the word which was sub- 
sequently taken anew into popular use in the form 
charitéCuanity. In ing. the two were not always 
kept distinet ; henee the forms cherele, cheritie.] 

1. Dearness, tenderness, fondness, affcetion ; es/. 
in phr. fo Aave (or hold) in chertee. 

azz Aucr. R. 408 Cherite, pet is cherte of leoue binge. 
11386 Craucer I/7/e's Prol. 396 He Wende pat I hadde of 
hym so greet chiertee (7. *. chierte, cherte]. c1430 Pilgr. 
Lyf Manhode (1869) 37 Charitce holt in cheertee that that 
oothere holden in vilitee. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 141/2 
Ile was grete with hym and had in grete chyerete. 1613 
W. Browne Sheph. Pipe Wks. (1772) 11 Sonnes three, 
Which he had in great chiertee and great prise. 

2. Dearness in price ; dearth. 

a 3420 OccLevE Poems, Au Roy iv. 7 Gold hath us in swich 
hate, That of his love and cheertee the scantnesse Wole arte 
ns three to trotte tn to Newgate. 1481 Caxton Alyrr. u1. 
viii. 147 Ther is plente and good chepe in one yere, In an- 
other yere it is had in grete chierte. 

3. [Connected with Cuter.) Cheerfulness. 

c144g Pecock Kepr. i. xx, 121 Men and wommen my3te 
lyue..in Jasse iolite and cherte of herte. /éfd. 1. xx. 274 
The sunne passith in cleernes, cheerte, and coumfort the 
moone. ¢1505 Dunsar Sanct Safuator i, It grevis me both 
evin and morrow, Chasing fra me all cheritie. 

Cherty (tfauti), 2. [ff Cuenr+-y¥1.] Of the 
nature of chert ; having chert as a constituent. 

19772 Pennant Yours Scott, (1774) 161 The rocks are hard 
andcherty. 1842 H. Mitver QO. RX. Sandst. ix.(ed. 2) 206 t 
[the limestone] abounds in masses of a cherty, siliceous sub- 
stance. 180 Lyeii 2nd Visit U.S. 11.17 Cherty sandstone. 


Cherub (tfer#b). Pl. cherubs, cherubim 
(tferiabim). Forms: a. 1 eerubin, -im, 1-8 
cherubin, 3-7 -ine, 4 -yn, (5 cherybin). B. 4-9 
cherub, (6-7 cherube). +. 4-5 cherubym, 6-8 
-im, Pur. 5. 3-7 cherubins, 4 -ynes, 4-6 -yns, 
(6 -ines, are €. 4-5 cherubyn, 5-in. (¢. 6 
cherubyms, 6 -ims. 4. 7- cherubim. 06. 6 
eherubis, -es, 6- cherubs. [OE. and ME. che- 
rubin, ME. and mod. cherud; derived (through 
F., L., Gr.) from the Heb. of the OTest., where 
32 Krab, pl. WIND Lritdrm, are used as ex- 
plained below. (It has no root or certain cty- 
mology in Hebrew, and its derivation is disputed.) 
From Tleb. the word was adopted without trans- 
lation by the LXX as xepovB, xepouBizp (-iv, -€iv), 
also in N.T., Heb. ix. 5, and by the Vulgate 
as chertib, chertibin, chertibim (the latter in the 
Clementine text), As the plural was popularly 
mueh better known than the sing. (e.g. in the 
Te Deum), the Romanie forms were all fashioned 
on cherubin, viz. It. cherubino, pl. -t, Sp. guerubin, 
-es, Pg. guerubin, cherubin, ¥. cherubue, pl. -s. 


The earliest Eng. instances are of cerubin, cheru- 


bin, taken over from ecclesiastical Latin appar- 
ently as a foreign word, and treated implicitly 
as a singular, sometimes as a proper naine, at 
other times as a eolleetive, Froin the ME. period, 
the popular forms were, as in French, chertbin 
sing., cherebins plural. Cherudbin survived in 
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popular use to the 18th ¢.; but in the Bible trans- | 
lations, cher#d was introduced from the Vulgate 
by Wyelif, was kept up by the 16th e. translators, 
and gradually drove cheraéin into the position of 
an illiterate form. In the plural, cherudins is | 
found from the 13th ¢.; and althongh in MSS. of | 
the earlier Wyclifite version, cherubyn is more 
frequent (after the Vulgate), the later version has 
always cherubins ; this was retained in ordinary 
use till the17th ec. But in the 16th e., acquaintance 
with the Heb. led Rible translators to substitute 
cherubims > this oeeurs only onee in Coverdale, 
but always in the Bishops’ Bible and version of 
1611. From the beginning of the 17th ¢., cherudim 
began to be preferred by scholars (. g. Milton 
to cheriubims, and has gradually taken its plaee ; 
the Revised Version of 1881-5 has adopted it. A 
native ploral cherués arose carly in the 16the. ; 
in Tindale, Coverdale and later versions (but not 
in that of 1611) it oceurs beside cherudins, -fins; 
it is now the ordinary individual plural, the 
Biblical cherudim cing more or less eollective. 7, 
Briefly then, cherubin, cherndins ave the original English | 
forms, as still in French. Wut, in the process of Biblical 
translation, cherndin has been supplanted by chernd; and 
chernbins has leen ‘improved’ successively to cherubins, 
chernbin , while, concurrently, chernd has been popularly | 
fitted with a new plural cherids. s | 
The foreign form of the plural, coupled with the vagueness | 
ofthe meaning in many passages, Jed to cnrious grammatical 
treatment cven in MSS. of the LAX: here the Web, sing. 
and pl. are normally reproduced as y¢pov8, xepovBia (the 
latter taken in Gen. iii, 24 as a vewfer plural, as it is in 
Heb. ix. 5), yet in Ps. xviii. 10 and the duplicate passage 
in 2 Sam, xxii, i1,and in 2 Chron, iii. 11, the Heb. sing. 493 
(of the Masoretic text) is represented hy xepovBiu, treated 
asa nenter staguéar (ert 7 yepovsin, Tot xepouPin tov 
érépov, In the former case the Vulgate follows the XX 
with cherubing, Since, in the Latin, there is, in many pas- 
sages, nothing to show the number of cheruésn, it is no 
cause of surprise that readers often took it as singular, and 
it is actually used as a sing. (mase. or neuter) in many 
medieval Latin hymns and litanies.| 
The history of the sense, or notion attached to the word, 
lies outside English, thouglt English use reflects all its varie: 
ties. In the OTest. the cherudsm are ‘living creatures’ with 
two or four wings, but the acconnts of their form are not 
consistent: cf. the earlier notices with those of Fzekiel’s 
vision tIizek. i, x). “They first a pear in Genesis tii. 24, as 
guardians of the tree of life. This name was also given to 
the two images overlaid with gold placed with wings ex- 
panded over the mercy-seat in the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple, over which the shekinah or symbol of the divine 
resence was manifested. A frequent capression for the 
divine Being was ‘he that dwelleth vor sitteth) between 
(or on) the cherubim’. Psalm xviii. ro talso contained in 
2 Sam. xxii, 11) says of Jehovah ‘He rode upon a cherub 
(LXX. cherndim), and did fy’. It is in connexion with 
this class of passages that the word first appears in Eng- 
lish, and it is difficult to know exactly how the word was 
construed or used. ‘The inclusion of the cherubim among 
angels appears to belong to Christian Mysticism. According 
to the 4th c. work attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite, 
the heavenly beings are divided into three hier&rchies, each 
containing three orders or choirs, viz. (according to the re 
ceived order) seraphim, cheruhim, thrones ; dominions, vir- 
tnes (6vvduecs), powers; principalities, archangels, angels. 
Cherubim were thus made the second of the nine orders, 
having the special attribute of knowledge and contemplation 
of divine things. heir angelic character is that which 
chiefly prevails in later notions and in Christian art. 
+1. In early use: (Cherudin, yn, sm). A re- 
produetion of the Latin form, app. treated as sin- 
gular or collective, without article, and variously 
understood. 
+a. In certain Biblieal expressions deseribing 
the seat or dwelling of the Deity. Oés. 
¢825 Vesp. 7s. xviili] 10 Astag ofer cerubim & fleh, — 
Ixxix. 2, and xcviii[i] 1 Dn Se sites ofer Cerubin (L. in all 3 
places Cherudin},_ ¢ 1000 sigs. 1’s. xviili], 10 And he astah 
eft ofer cherubin [ascendit super cherubin). — xeviiifi]. 1 
Sitted ofer cherubin [sedet super chernbin|, c1z00 Trin. 
Coll, Hont. 111 And steh eft abuuen cherubin. a 1240 
Ureisun 25 in Cott, Lfom. 191 Heih is pi kinestol onuppe 
cherubine. @1300 /. &. Psaltrr xviii. 11 And he stegh 
ouer cherubin and flegh thar. @1340 Hamrote Psalter 


xeviiili]. 1 Crist is kynge pat sittys on cherubyn. 1382 


Wrene 1 Sam. iv. 4 Whe arke..of the Lord of oostis, 
sittynge vpon cherubym [1388 cherubyn] — /’s. xviili}. 
11 He stezede vpon cheruhyn, and flei3 [1388 -ym). — /’s. 
Ixxix. [Ixxx.] 2 That sittest vpon cherubyn [1388 -ym]. 
® The form -##, -é7, also stands in one passage in Cover- 
dale, and Bps.’ Bible; in neither of which it is (elsewhere) 
the plural form : — 
1538 CoverDAL# /sa. xxxvil. 16 Thou God of Israel which 
dwellest vpon Cherubin, 1868 Binir (Bishops’) ed. 1573 
ébid., Which dwellest vpon Cherubim. 
+. Ixplained as ‘fullness of knowledge’, or ‘a 
eelestial virtue’. 
azo Hamrone Psalter xviili]. 12 He steghe abouen 
cherubyn, pat is he passis all manere of conynge, for cheru- 
byn is als mykel as fulnes of conynge. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
je P. Re. 1X. (1498) 36 Cherubyn 1s to vnderstonde plente 
of cunnynge. 1650 Frencn Chym. Déct., Cherndin is a 
celestial vertue, and influence .. proceeding from God, and 
descending upon the earth, and upon all men. Of this divine 
glory Paracelsus speaks largely. ae 
+e. Taken as the proper name of an individual 
angel; particularly of Uriel. Obs. 
axazs Ancr. R. 356 pis ilke is .. bitocned bi chernbines 
sweorde biuoren pe 3eten of Parais. @ 1300 Cursor AT. 1245 
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Now ga ‘lo paradis..Til chermbin pat es pe yateward. /d/a. 
22399 Pan sal quak sant cherubin, and alsua sal do seraphin. 
a 1300 Signs bef Fudgem. 152 in E. E. P. (1862) 11 Pan sal 
quake seraphin and cherubin. pat bep angles two. 1413 
Lyvc, Pilger, Soude 1. ix. (1859) 7 Cherubyn, my dere broder, 
to whome is commytted the naked swerde for to kepe the 
entre of tines be 1537 Thersytes in Four Old Plays (1848) 
82 The fyue stones of Dauyd .. the wing with which seint 
Mychaell dyd fly to his mount, the counters wherwith 
chernbyn, did cheristones count. [1876 Dict. Chr. Aintig. 
1. 80/2 From the name of Uriel being little known, the 
fourth archangel is designated in some mediaeval monu- 
ments as St. Chernbin.}_ 

+d. Used eolleetively fora guard, eompany, or 
order of angels. Oés. 

_€ 1367 Lulog. /ist. (1860) 11. tv. xi. 12 Cherubin quoque, 
id est, Angelorum privsidinm., 1388 Wvciir Gen. iti. 24 
Cherubyn, that is keping of aungels. 1535 Berthelet’s ed. of 
Treviss Barth, De 2? Rou ix, Vhe ij ordre hyght cheru- 
byn, and is to vnderstonde, plente of counnynge. 1613 R.C. 
Table Alph. (ed. 3) Cherndin, order of Angels. ¥ 
© Perhaps formerly taken in sense e. or d. int 

the 7e Deum: see 2. 

2. In extant use: A being of a celestial or 
angelie order. 

a. One of the ‘living creatures’ mentioned in 
the Old Testament, and figured in the Jewish 
‘Temple. 

b. One of the second order of angels of the 
Diunysian hierarehy, reputed to excel specially in 
knowledge (as the seraphim in lave); a_con- 
ventional representation of such an angclie being 


in painting or sculpture. 

As the Christian notion was simply super-imposed asa 
kind of gloss npon the Hebrew, the two are not usiully 
separable in med.1. or Eng. Milton completely blends 
them, as did «.g. Durandus in his Aatienale Divinorum 
Oficiorwn (1286). In early Christian art, chernbim were 
app. coloured red, but according to some, blue, the sera. 
phim being red. [i modern art, a cherub is usually repre- 
sented as a beautiful winged child, or as consisting of 
child's head with wings but no body. 

ta. Sing. rherubira, Obs. Ch 1 ce.) 

1382 Wren Ared, xxv. 19 ‘That o cherubyn [1388 cherub] 
bein the o syde..and that othere in that othere. ¢ 1386 
Ctraccrer 7vo/. 624 A somononr .. That hadde a fyr reed 
chernbynnes [7.7 -ynys, -ynes] fi 1517 ToRKINGTON 
Iilgr. (1884) 7o A cherybyn of gold xii spane long. ¢ 1570 
Tavern Petde § fowl. cciv. 30 A Vintener, His face was 
redd as any Cherubyn. 1597 Swans. Lover's Compl. 319 
Which like a Chernbin above them hover'd. @ 1626 Bacos 
Mere of td, (1658) 22 ‘Vhe Spirit of Chastity ..in the likenesse 
ofa fair beautifull Cherubine, 1654 Jue. Vavior Xead Pres, 
14i, No more then we know how a Cherubin sings or thinks. 
1700 Duypes Pad. y of re. Ded., God in either eye has placed 
acherubin, 1708-21 Kersny, A Che rnd or Chernbin, So 
1721 31 in Batwey. 11742-1800 Cherd or Cherudin (with 
pl. -2v5}.) 

B. Sing. cherid, 

1382 Weir feed, sli. 18, & chembyns forged & palmes + 
& 2 palme bitwix chernb & cherub, & chernh hadde two 
faces, 1835 Covurnate Fred. xxv.ig And thou shalt make 
two Cherobyns .. yt the one Cherub maye be vpon the one 
ende. — 2 Sav. tr He sat ypon Cheruh and dyd fice. 
168 Brut (Bishops’) /fdé.. He rode vpon Cerub, —#.red. 
xxxvii. 7 One. Cherub on the one side, and another Cherub, 
ele. 1602 Suans. 7/am, iv, iii. 50, 1 see a Cherube that 
see's him, 1632 Mitton Jews. 54 With thee bring ..’The 
Cherub Contemplation. —. 7’. 4. vu. 198 Cherub and Seraph, 
Potentates and ‘Thrones, And Vertues, winged Spirits. 1735 
Porr Prof, Sat. 331 A cherub's face, a reptile all the rest. 
1800 Disnix Poor Jack, There's a sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft ‘To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. | 1832 
G: Downes Lets. Cont. Conniries \, 431 Taking the dimen- 
sions of a cherub, placed at some angle as a diminutive 
ornament. 1875 Hamerton uted. Life vm. i. (1876) 281 A 
cherub in the clouds of Heaven. 

x. Sing. cherudim. Obs. Still dfa/, and eulgar.) 

1868 Bisce (Bishops’)ed. 1573 red. xxv. 18-19 Thou shalt 
make two Cherubims of gold..the one Cherubim shalt thou 
make on the one ende [edsewtere cherub). 1673 Lady's Cad, 
u, iii. 88 The ardor of a cherubim. 1709 Swirt & Appt- 
son Tatler No, 32 ? 2 Why should she wish to be a Chern- 
bim, when 'tis Flesh and Blood that makes her adorable? 
1848 Dickens Dondéey xxxi, As he looks np at the organ, 
Miss ‘ox in the gallery shrinks behind the fat legs of a 
chernbim on a monument, 

+5. Plural cherudbins. Obs. ; 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 8282 pe gilden oyle, be propiciatori, Tua 
chernhins[z.7. -ynes]. 1382 WvcLir red. xxv. 18 Two goldun 
eheruhyns. — £zek x.20 Foure cherubyns. 1490 Caxtox 
How to Die 22 The cheruhyns and the syraphyns come to 
thyne helpe. 1535 CoverDaLk F.vod. xxv. 18 ‘Two Cheru- 
byns of beaten golde. 1549-62 Sternuotn & H. 2s. xviii, 
10 On Cherubs and on Cherubins full royally he rode. 1606 
Suaks. Tr. & Cr. un ii. 74 Feares make dinels of Cherubins. 
1673 H. More Appendix 11 The Cherubins in the Ark were 
of hie figure. 

+e. Plural cherudin, Obs. or arch. 

1382 Wreiir Exod. xxxvii. 7-8 Two cherubyn (1388 cheru- 
bins] of gold. .two cherubyn in either heiztis. ¢ 1400 Maun. 
DEV. viii. 86, 4 Lyouns of Gold, upon the whiche thei bare 
Cherubyn of Gold, 12 Spannes long. [Cherudix in the Ze 
Denm is now taken as an archaic plural: see below p.] 


¢. Plural cherudins. (arch. or vulgar). 

1535 CoverDaLE E.vod, xxvi. 1 Cherubyms shalt thou make 
theron of broderd worke [edsezvere -ins, -yns, or cherubs, 
ces, 1568 Bipte (Bishops?) ed, 1573 Gew. iil, 24 He set 
Cherubims and a flaming sword. — //eé. ix. 5 And_ouer 
it the Cherubims of glory (so adways]. 1611 Buste Exod. 
xxv. 18 Thou shalt make two Cherubims of gold. 1649 Jer. 
Tavior Life of Christ 1. iv, Inflam’d beyond the love of 
Seraphims..made more knowing then Cherubims. — 1688 R. 
Hone Armoury 1. 14/1 If there be but one in a Coat it is 


CHERUBIC. 


called a Cherub, but if more then Cherubims. 1714 Sfect, 


No, 600 P-7 Rabbius tell us, that the cherubiins are a Set of 


Angels who know most. 176a-71 H. Watroce Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint, (1786) 1V. 207 Mural tablets with cherubims 
and flaming urns. 1771 Smotvert //umph. Cl. Let. 10 June, 
(They} sing psalms and hymns like two cherubims. 

n. Plural cherubine. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. 28 The first place..is giuen to 
the Angels of loue, which are tearmed Seraphim, the second 
to the Angels of light, which are tearmed Cherubim. 1667 
Mutton P. £, vi. 100 Majesty Divine, enclos'd With Flam- 
ing Cherubim. /é¢d. x1.128 The Cohort bright Of watchful 
Cherubim: four faces each Had, like a double Janus: all 
their shape Spang]'d with eyes. 1786-7 tr. Aeysler’'s Trav. 
(1760) 111. 52 The groupe of cherubim, seraphim, etc. ina 
marble basso-relievo. 18ar Byron Car 1. t. 418, 1 have 
heard it said, The seraphs love most—cherubim know most. 
1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel viii. 520 The Cherubim. . were ob- 
jects ofawe, 1885 Biste (Revised) Gen. ili. 24 He placed 
at the east of the garden of Eden the Cherubim [so aévays]. 

6. Plural cherubs. 

1§26 Tinoace //ed, ix. 5 The cherubis of glory [Wvycur 
1382 and 1388 cherubyns, Covern, -ins, Cranmer -ims, ifs." 
ible -ims, Geneva -ins, Khem. -ins, 1611 -ims, 1881 -im]. 
1535 CoveROALe Gen. iii. 24 Before the garden of Eden he 
set Cherubes. — 1 Avngs vi. 23 He made also..two Cheru- 
bins..One wynge of ether of the Cherubs had fyue cubytes, 
1609 Nisce (Douay) Lek. x. x Ouer the head of the Cherubs 
[so throughout the Chapter|,  axgiy Ken dlymmotheo 
Wks. 1721 I11. 201 Cherubs encircling Heav'n with Swords 
of Flame. 1718 Prior So/vmon t. ad fin., That fatal Tree.. 
Which flaming Swords and angry Cherubs guard. 1Baz 
Byron Vis. Judgm. xxxi, ‘he cherubs and the saints bow'd 
down before That archangelic hierarch, 

“\ In the Ze Deum, in 15th ¢., cherudin and sera- 
Phin, may have been a retention of the Latin 
plural ; but they may also .as in some OFr. ver- 
sions) have been taken as singular. They are now 
taken as plural, and in edd. of the Prayer-bk. of 
the American Episcopal Chureh, altered to ‘cheru- 
him and seraphim’. 

crgoo Prymer MS. Maskell Mon. Rit. Eccl. Angd. (1882) 
111.1516 To thee cherubyn and seraphym : crien with un- 
cecynge vois, ¢ 1420 Douce MS. 275 If. 6b ‘To thee cheru- 
Lyn and seraphin : crien with outen stentinge. ¢1420 Donce 
JW5. 246 If. 16 b ‘To the cherubyn and seraphyn cryeth with 
voyce withouten cessynge. 1543 /’rymer in Eng. & Lat., 
use of Sarum C, v.b ‘Yo the crye forth all Angels..To the 
thus cryeth Cherubyn, and Seraphin contynually. 1546 
Primer, Too the Cherubin and Seraphin Coane docry. 
1549-62 Sternu. & Hopx. /’s. 11619) To thee Cherub and 
Seraphin, to cry they doe not lin. a 

3. éransf. Applied to persons: +a. (in form 
cherubtm) to a divine of surpassing intellect. Oés. 

1547 Hoover Deel. of Christ & his Office iv, No mans 
authoritie, Be he Augustine, Tertullian, or other Cherubim 
or Cherabim (tSeraphim}, 1638 E. Kot in Chillingw. 
Relig. Prot. t. iv. $9 S. Thomas [Aquinas] the Cherubim 
among Divines. 

+b. (in form cherubin) toa beautiful or beloved 
woinan (ef. anvel). Obs. 

1604 Suaks. Ofh, wv. ti. 63 Thou young and Rose-lip'd 
Cherubin. 1610 — Yemp. 1, ii.152. 1634 Hapixcton Cas- 
tara. viii, (Arb.V21 Sing forth sweete Cherubin. 1703 Rowe 
Fatr Pentt, v. i. 1756 UWadst thou been honest, thou hadst 
been a Cherubin. ¥ 

ec. (inform cherué, pl. cherubs) to .a beautiful 
and innoeent child. 

1705 Otway Orphan u. it 446 My little Cherub what hast 
thou to ask me? 1814 Scott [Wav ii, The round-faced rosy 
cherub before hin. 1855 Tuackeray Metvcomes 1.18 Two 
little cherubs appeared in the Clapham Paradise. 188 
Miss Brappon /shmac/ iv, The youngest .. a rosy-cheek 
cherub, with golden curls, 3 “4 

d. Cherubim: a provineial name of the Barn 
Owl, 

1864 Harry Jones //oliday Papers 321 You've been and 
shot a cherubim, 1885 Swainson Proo, Names Brit. Birds 
126 [Locality not given.] 

e. Cherubims: anickname of the 11th Iussars, 
‘by a bad pun’ from their cherry-coloured trou- 
sers. Brewer, Phr. & Fable. 

+4. fn the cherubins: unsubstantial, fanciful, 
‘in the clouds’. Ods. rare. 

1sqz Uoate Erasm. Apoph. 1 9 (D.) Diogenes mocking 
soch quidificall trifles, that were al in the cherubins, said, etc. 

5. attrib, and in comé. 

1607 Suaks. 7iton 1. iii. 63 This fell whore... Hath in her 
more destruction then thy Sword, For all her Cherubin 
looke. 1611 Coter. s.v. Cherubin, Rouge comme vu Cheru- 
bin, Red-faced, Cherubin-faced, hauing a fierie facies like n 
Cherubin. 1617 S. Cottixs Def. Bf. Ely 415 Seraph-like, 
not Cherub-like. @1771 Gray flard ix, A voice, as of the 
Cherub-Choir. 1793 a Roperts Looker-on No.a1 With a 
little cherub-like face. 1794 Cotertpcre Death of Chatter- 
ton 7 Assume, O Death] Oe cherub wings of Peace, 1812 
Byron Ch. (far. u Ixv, Ah, Vice! how soft are thy volup- 
tuous ways..A cherub-hydra round us dost thou gape. r8az 
—Cain ti. go The cherubim-defended battlements. /4fd. 
u. ii. 139 The cherub-guarded walls of Eden. 1877 Mrs. 
Forrester Afignor 1. 12 The gold-framed cherub face. 

Cherubic (tferbik), a [f Cuerup+-ic; 
ef. F. chérubique.] Of, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, a cherub or cherubs ; angelie. 

Chernbic doctor: a title given to Thomas Aquinas. Chere 
bic friar a Dominican. Cherubic fore in art: a repre- 
sentation of the four faces of the ‘living creatures’ in Eze- 
\iel's vision. Cherubic symbols: representations of the four 
‘living creatures’ of Ezekiel and the Apocalypse as symbols 
of the four evangelists. Cherudic hyinn: a hymn occurring 
in the chief eastern liturgies, beginning with ‘(We) who 
inystically represent the cherubim', 

€ 1630 Mitton At @ Solemu Masic1a The Cherubick Host 
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in thousand quien Touch their immortal Harps. a _ 
P. LN. 547 Cherubic Songs by night fron neighbouring Ifills. 
1667 H. More Diz, Dil, 11, xxiii. (1713) 229 The Cherubick 
or Angelick Body. 1709 Kenner Erasmus On Folly 121 
They shall cite their doctors invincible, subtle, seraphick, 
cherubick, holy, irrefragable. 1826 Soutney Lett. to Butler 
4 The Seraphic and Cherubic friars. 18664’. 4 O. 3rd Ser. 

X. 468/1 Plates of the Four Evangelists with the cherubic 
symbols. 1871 Macourr Alem, Patmosv.62 A fairer Eden. . 
where no cherubic sword guards the way. 1875 E. Waite 
Life in Christ iu, xx. (1878) 265 The sapphire floor of the 
Cherubic Car. 1876 Dict. Chr. Antiq. 1. 89/1 Cherubic repre- 
sentations of the four ‘Living Creatures’. /dfd. 1.634/1 A 
--tetramorph or cherubic form bearing the evangelic sym- 
bols.  /éid, 1. 801/1 While it is being sung, the priest says 
secretly a prayer called the prayer of the cherubie hymn. 

b. Like a cherub represented as a child-angel ; 
having a childish innocent face. 

1860 Reane Cloister & H. IV. 323 The innocent distress 
on the cherubic face. 

2. as sé, =Cherubic friar, Dominican. 

1826 Soutney Lett. to Butler 516 A host of sbaven and 
shorn Cherubics have followed him. 

tCheru'bical, c. Oés. [f. as prec. +-aL.J 
=prec. Jlenee Chern‘bically adv. 

t S. Cotuins Serve. (1608) 54 The sword Cherubicall 
that pes afore Paradise. 1615 Curry-C. for Cox-C. iii. 
138 Lyra, with the rest of your Cherubicall Expositors. 
1616 R. Suetpon Mirac. Ch, Rome viii. 162 The cheru- 
bicall angel, which .. spoke to St. Francis, 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fret iv, Cherubically escorted. 

Cherubim, -in, 2. see CuErun. 

+ Cherubim, v. To sing like the cherubim. 

1748 Ricnarcson Clarissa (1811) V1. 238 We should have 
gone on cherubiming of it and carolling, tothe end of the 
chapter. 1760-85 WaLproLe Lett, fo Mann, Cherubimed 
and seraphimed. 


Cherubi-mic, 2. rare. [f. cherubim +-10.] = 
CHEnvnic, 

1794 J. Wotcort (P. Pindar) Row, for Oliver 11.174 With 
cherubimic smiles and placid brows. 

Cherubi'mical, 2. = prec. 

1731-42 Baitey, Cherubimicad, of or belonging to Cheru- 
bims. 17975 Anair Amer, ind, 17 The cherubimical figures, 


_ that were carried on the four principal standards of Israel. 


1854 Laoy Lytton Behind the Scenes 11.234 Wis face..was 
ruddy, round, and cherubimical. 1883 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 
340 Her beauty is..fair, round and cherubimical. 

+ Cherubi-nical, a. Oés. [f. cherubin + -1¢ 
+-AL. Cf. rabbinical.\] =CneERuric, 

¢ 1601 W. Watson Deeacordon (1602) 201 No lesse Cheru- 
hinicall knowledge then Seraphical zeale. 1636 Trarr 
Comm. Coloss. iit. 5 This is more than to have seraphical 
knowledge and cheruhinical affections, 

Cherup, obs. form of Cuirrur, 


+ Cherve, v. O¢s. To twist. 

¢ 1440 Promp. fare. 73 Cherwyn, or tetyn (//, chervyn 
or fretyn, 7. cheruen or freten], forguco. — Chervynge 
or fretynge in be wombe, torcio. 

Chervil (tf5-1vil). Forms: 1 cerfille, cerfelle, 
cerfille, 3 chareuille, 4 chiruylle, 4-6 cher- 
uoll(e, 5 cherefelle, 6 cheruyle, -uel, -uyll, 
charuiel, -uel, -vyle, 6-7 chorvill, chervile, 7 
cherfill, 6- chervil. [OE. cwrfill, cerfille, -felle, 
ad. L. cha'r(e)phylla pl. of cherephyllum, a. Gr. 
xatpépuddroy, applied to the same plant. Cf. 
OMG, servela, kervola wk. fem., MHG. servele, 
f. kervel m., Ger. kertel m., MLG. and MDn. éer- 
uele, kervel, Du. kervel fem., from the same L. word 
or ? its variant cerefolium. The second clement 
of the Gr. is pvAAoy leaf, the first possibly from the 
vb. xaip- rejoice, be glad, yaipe hail. Cf.Cerroit.] 

1. A garden pot-herb (Authriscus Cerefolium, 
formerly Chev rophyllum sativum, N.O.Umbellifere) 
the young leaves of which are used to impart an 
aromatie flavour to bag ie stews, salads, ete. 

a7se Corpus Gi. in Wr..Wilcker 12 Cerefolinm, cerfelle. 
¢ 1000 Sax, Leechd. 11, 80 Wid springe..cerfillan. ¢xa6s 
Voe. in Wr. Walcker 558 Herba Roberti, éherbe Robert, ¢. 
chareuille. 1362 Laxct, 2’. /*4 A. vit. 281 Chibolles, cherue- 
lys (v7 & chiriuellis, 8 cheruelles]and ripe chiries mon re. 
14590 Alphita: (Anecd. Oxon.) 38 Cerfolium, gad/. cerfoil, 
augl, cherefelle, 1833 Etyot Cast. (felthe (1541) 27 a, Cher- 
uyle is verye profytable unto the stomacke. 1573 Tussen 
Tae (1878) 97 Necessarie herbes to growe in the garden 
for Physick, Charuiel. 580 Hottvaaxo Treas. Fr. Tong, 
Cerfneil, Charuel. 1699 Evetyn Acetaria 18 Chervil, whose 
tender Tops..are never to be wanting in our Sallets. 1813 
C. Marsnart Garden, xvi. (cd. 5) 265 Chervil.. was former] 
in much estimation for its warm taste. 1860 Decamer A itch, 
Gard, 124 Chervil..is largely used, though in small quanti- 
ties, chopped fine, in salads, stuffings, sances, and omelettes. 

2. With various qualifying words : 

Bur Chorvil, Anthriscus vulgaris; Great C., 
Sweet C., Afyrrhis odorata, Homlock C., Rough 
C., Torilis Anthriscus; Cow C., Mock C., Wild 
C., also called Cow Parsley, Aunthriscius sylues- 
tris; Needle C., Wild C., Scamlix Pecten, 
commonly called Venus’ Needle. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 615 1n Englishe, Shepheardes Needel, 
Wilde Cheruel, and Needel Cheruill. 1397 Gerarv /ferba/u. 
cccexvi. 1039 Sweet cheruill, or sweet Cicely, 1688 R, HoLmr 
Armoury 11. 98/1 Sweet Cisley, or Chervil .. [hath].. the 
leaves much cut and jagged. 1783 Ainswortit Lat. Dict. 
(Morell) 11. Pecten Veneris, n kind of herb, wild chervil. 
1794 Martyn Xousseau's Bot, xvii.231 Two umbellate plants 
. under every hedge, called Wild Cherviland Rough Chervil. 
1804 Afed. Frul. X11. 370 Wild Cicely, Cow weed, Cow 
parsley, Cow weed chervil. 1879 Luswock Sci, Lect. i. 21 


CHESIL. 


The common Wild Chervil, Chrrophylinm sylvestre [now 
Anthriscus), 

Chery(e, obs. f. Currry sé. ° 

Cherysshe: sce Curnisn. 

Cherytable, -te, obs. ff. CitaRiTABLE, -rTY. 

Ches, obs. form of Cugss 56.1 

Chesabell, -able, -abyll, obs. ff. CHASUBLE. 

Chesal, obs, form of CuIset. 

+Che'sbol]. 0Oés. Forms: 5 chesbowlle, 
chesebolle, chessebolle, 5-6 chesboll.e, 6 ches- 
boull, cheseboule, Sc. chasbolle, 6-7 ches- 
boule, cheesebowl(e, Sc. chesbow, 7 chessboll, 
cheesbowl, cheeseboul, S:. chasbow. [Cited in 
Promp. Parv. and by a number of authors as cheese- 
bowl, supposed to have some reference to the form 
of the seed-vessel. Phonetically there is no objec- 
tion to this, as cheese, ME. chese, in composition 

become ches- as in CHESFORD, cheslip or 

CHEESELIP, and dolle is the ME. form of BowL; 
but the reason for the name is not obvious. The 
word is to some extent mixed with chibolle, Cut- 
ROL, chesbolle being given in various 15th ec. Voca- 
bularies as‘ onion’, and cheéole in one as ‘ poppy’. 

(The conjecture that chesbo// =‘ ball of pebbly seeds', as if 
the first part were chesi/, OE. ceose/, has no basis in fact.)] 

A poppy; particularly the Opium Poppy (/afa- 
wer somniferunt). 
_ € 1420 Hallad.on {Insb. x. 134 Chesbolles nowe beth sowe 
in hoote and drie. ¢1qzg Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 644 /lec 
papauer, chesbolle. ¢1440 Promp. l'arv. 73 Chesebolle, 
Papaver.  1§33 Betrenoen Livy 1. liv. (1822) 94 He straik 
of the hedis of the chesbowis ..with his club. 1544 PHaéR 
kai. Lyfe (1560) Riij, The heades of poppie, called ches- 
bolle. 1549 Compl. Sek xi. 94 Quhar that he gat ony 
chasbollis that ou hic, he straik the heidis fra them, 2§97 
Genaro Herbal Ixviit. 298 Poppie is called. .in English Pop- 
pie, and Cheesebowles. ion Cotcr., Olfette, Poppie, 
Chessbolls, or Cheese-bowles. ¢1630 Drunm. or Hawtn. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 2/2 Beneath a sleepy chesbow. 1657 W. 
Cotes Adam in Eden iii. 6 Poppy for the most part, yet 
in some Countries it is called Red-weed ; in others. .Cheese- 
bouls, 1688 R. Hotme Armoury i. 67/2 Vash-Poles, or 


| Chesboule, are double Voppies. 


b. attrib, 

c1440 MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, fol. 9\Halliw.) A male fulle of 
chesebolle sede, 1523 Douctas Eucis ww. ix. 28 Sleipryfe 
cheshow seid. did. 1x. vii. 150 As the chesbow hedes oft 
we se Bow down thare knoppis. 

“| =CHIBOL, an onion. 

c es Swete Susane 105(MS. Phillips c14z0t The cheruyle, 
pe cholet, be chesboll, cheve [(Vernon MS. @1400) Pe 
chyue and pe chollet, be chibolle, be cheue}. ¢xgqag Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 644 //ee sepula, chesbolle. 1483 Cath. 
Angl.62 A Chesse bolle (7.7, Chesbowlle], papauer, cinolus. 
a1g00 Nominale in Wr.-Wilcker 710 f/ec sepa, a chesbolle. 

Chese, obs. f. Curse, Ci00se. 

Cheseble, obs. f. CiasvBLe. 

Chesel(e, -ell(e, obs. ff. Cuestz, Ciisen 54,1 

Cheselip, -lope, obs. ff, Cuegsetir! and 2. 

Chesen, variant of Ciresoun, Oés., eause. 


t+ Che'sford. O¢s. exe. dial, Also 7 chesfoord, 

chessoford, 9 dia/. choeseford. [f. CukEse + ford, 

ssibly a corruption of fa/ in an unaceented syl- 
able; but not certainly explained (can it have 
been mixed up with the -Aood of Ciessart, chiz- 
zard?).] A echeese-vat. 

1596 Wills & dav. N.C. (1860) 11. 271, xj chesfordes, for 
cheese. 1611 Cotcr., Caservt, a cheese-fat, or chesford, to 
make a cheese in. /bid., Fromage esclissé, formed in the 
Cheese-fat; or, that hath still on it the print of the Chesfoord. 
1825-79 Jamteson, Chessford, Cheeseferd, the mould in 
which Cheese is made. Also CAissard, Kaisart, 1881 
Evass Leicestersh, iVds. (E. D. S.) Chesford, var. pron. of 
*cheese-vat'. 

Cheshire (tfefor). The name of an Muglish 
county. Hence the phrase [of undetermined origin} 
To grin like a Cheshire cat. 

1770-1855 [see Cat 13 f}, 1837-40 Hatrnurton Clock, 
(1862) 49 Lavender was there..grinnin like a chessy cat. 
1866 Doncson A lice én Wonderl. viii 

Cheshire Cheese (a well-known kind), 

1897 1st (0. Retura fr. Parnassus Prol. 10 Hee never 
since durst name a peece of cheese, Thoughe Chessire seems 
to priviledge his name. 1638 T’, Verney tn V, /apers (1853) 
197 I'wenty holland cheeses, or good chessheir chees, 1809 
K Lancrorp Trade 82 A Cheshire Cheese. .at tod. p. Ib. 

+ Cheshire-round, ‘a rough dance’ (N.). 

1706 Farqunar Recruiting Officer v. ii. (Hoppe) He shall 
box, wrestle, or dance the Cheshire-round with any man in 
the country. 1707 E. Waro //nd. Rediv, 11. 1. (N.) The 
fidlers, with their chaplets crown'd, Now gave the mob a 
Cheshire-round. 

Chesil!, chisel (tfezil, tfi-zél). Forms: 1 
cisil, cisal, oysel, oeosel, 2 chisel, 4-7 chescl(1, 
5 chesyllo, ohysel, schesolle, 6 chesill,chisil(le, 
cheasell, 7 chisel, 9 chesil. [OF. cési/, ccosel, 
cysel, corresp. to OHG., chisi? (MHG. fise2, Ger. 
Riesel, MDu. 4écef) :—OT cut. type *hestlo-, *histlo-, 
deriv. of *£és0-, whence MIIG. &7s, Ger. &fes gravel. 
Asthe word is now chiefly dialeetal, or retained in 
place-names,thespellingisunfixed; Chesi/andChisel 
both occur in place-names. See also Cuisex bran.] 

1. A collective name for small pebbles, such as 
those of the sea-beach; gravel, shingle. (In 


CHESIL. 


early quots. also =a siliceous stone or pebble, 
with £7.) 
a 700 Efinal Gloss, 461 Glarea, cisil. a 770 Corpus Gloss. 
975, Glarea, cisilstan. crooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vii. 26 Pe 
getimbrode hys hus ofer sand-ceosel. 1160 Hatton G. ibid. 
sand-chisel. ¢1315 SHOREHAN 137 Forchisel, gravel [printed 
gravet], stones harde. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. 
xxii. (1495) 560 A lytyll stone that hyghte Scrupulus, chesell: 
and is moost rough and sharpe..yfit fall betwene a mannes 
fote and the shoo it greuith full sore. a 1400 Cov, Afyst. (1841) 
56 As sond in the se.. Hath cheselys many unnumerabylle. 
1440 Promp. Parv.76 Chysel, or grauel, acerva [arena P.] 
sabulum, 1538 Leann /?ix. LIL. 72 To trench the Chisil 
hard by Seton Toun, and ther to let in the Se. 1567 Tur- 
BERV. in Chalmers Fag. Poets 11. 644 On the sandic Cheasell, 
¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devonw § 28 (1810) 34 A port..now 
choaked with chisel and sands. /déd. § 156 Beperated from 
the sea by a ridge of chesell. ‘ 
b. attrib. and Comé., as chesil-stone ; Chesil- 
Bank or Beach (t the Ches?/): see quot. Chesil 


Spar, a mineral. 

1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 769 Hee gloria, a sche. 
sellestone. 1577 Harrison Deser. Brit. in Wolinshed 
Chron. xil. 58 ‘The head or point of the Chesill lieng north- 
west, which stretcheth vp from thence, about seauen miles, 
as a maine narrow banke. 1835 E. Pearse in Bray Descr. 
Devon M11. xxxix. 255 Specimens of chesel spar beautifully 
coloured, 1837 Penuy Cycl. 1X. 93/1 The island has one 
village, Chesilton, rt the commencement of the Chesil bank 
.. Portland. .has long been united to[the main land] by the 
Chesil Bank, one of the longest and most extraordinary 
ridges of pebbles in Europe. 

Chesil 2, chissal. 
variety of Pear. 

1664 Evetyn Kai. Hort. (1729) 210 July, Fruits in Prime 
.. green Chesil Pears, 1767 AaERCROMBIE Every M. own 
Gard. (1803) 672/1 Pears, Green Chissal. 

+Chesil.3 Ods. rare. [ad. OF. chesule; see 
CHASUBLE.] =CHASUBLE, 

1563-87 Foxe A. § Af. (1684) II. 86/2 Then he took away 
from him the Chesil, saying : By good right we do despoil 
thee of this Priestly Ornament, which signifieth Charity. 
1642 Fuutrr role Prof. St... xiii. 43 Those shavelings 
with their stoles and chesils. 

Chesil,‘ obs, form of CiIsEL, an edge-tool. 

Chesil-bob. da/. Also chissel-, chizzle-. = 
CHEESELIP, CHESLOCK, wood-louse. 

1881 Syatn f. of Wight GL, Chissel-Bob, the wood-louse. 
1883 Cors Jampsh. Gi, Chesit-bob, the wood-louse (North 
Hants), 1888 Lowstey Berksh. Gi, Chizsle Bobs, the bugs 
found under decaying wood or old bricks, etc. 

Chesiun, variant of CHEsouN, Ods., eause. 

Chesleb, -lep(e, -lip, -lop(e, -lypp, obs. ff. 
CHEESEL!P, rennet, and wood-louse. 

+Chesloaf. Perh. for chisel-loaf = bran-loaf; 
but probably an error for chef-, CHEAT-, loaf. 

1611 Cotcr., Pain de brasse, a great houshold loafe of 
course bread, like our Chesloafe. - : 

+Che'slock. 0¢s. exe. dai. Also 6 chestlock, 


A small, smooth green 
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1500-20 Dunaar Flyting 273 Scottis Lordis chiftanes he 
art hald and chessone In firmance fast. a 1548 /’riests o, 
Peblis, | \ufe him not in ocht that will me chessoun. rg 
Rowvanp Sever Sag. (1837) Aij, Thairfoir my wordis, se 
that thou not chessoun. 
Obs. 


+ Che‘sounable, z. [f pree. +-aBLE.] 
Liable to eharge or accusation, blameable. 

ay Hampote Psalter cxviii. 168 My dedis ere. alouyd 
ig te pof men thynke paim chesunabile. 


Chess (tfes), s4.1 Forms: 4-5 ches, chees, 


| 4-7 chesse, 5 schesse, 4, 7—- chess; in Com. 6 


7 cheslok, 9 dial. cheeselog. [Of uncertainety- | 


mology. 

On one side the word appears related to the equivalent 
chestop, CHEESELIP ; on the other, the form chest-doch appears 
to be supported by an equivalent dock-chest, lock-chester 
*wood-louse', found by J. O. Halliwell in use in Oxford- 
shire, and occurring in Promp. Parv., as lecchester; also by 
the equivalent name Cuest-worm.] 

A woodlonse, allied animal. 

1574 Hettowes Gueuara’s Fam, Ep, (1577) et The timber 
that is not seasoned, is spoiled with chestlockes. 1609 C. 
Butter Feit. Alon. (2634) 128 Ashes strewed on the outside 
of the Hive, will not suffer .. Earwig, Cheslok, or black 
Blatta to harbour there. 1888 Gardener fr. Bucks says 
‘We used to call them [wood.-lice] cheeselogs. ” C.B. Mount. 

Chesnut, variant form of CHESTNUT, 

+Che‘soun, 54. Ods. Forms: 3-5 cheson, 
-un, -oun, (4-iun), § -oune, -owne, chesen, 6 
Sc. chasoun, chessoun. ([Aphetie form of 
AcHEsoUN, ENcHESOUN.] 


1. Occasion, cause, reason. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 3905 He was fe chesun of hir fine, Of 
hizn_sco deid in gesine. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chrou, (1810) 
129 Pe Kyng for pat cheson wrathed with ‘Thomas. ¢1340 
IlAmpote /’vese Tr. (1866) 10 Here es forbodene athe with- 
owtiene cheson, 1382 Wycur 1 Aéugs xxi 29 For he is 
mekid bi chesoun of me [1388 for the cause of me], ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 73 Chesun, or cawse [1499 chesen], causa 
[1499 occasio], ¢1480 J. Watton Spec. Chr, in Monk A 
Evesham (Arb.) 6 And why this Cite destroied was Fals 
and coueitous men grete cheson was. 

2. A eause or oecasion of offence; ground of 
.eomplaint ; eomplaint, eharge, or aecusation ; in 
Sc, objeetion, exeeption, demur. 

a 3300 Cursor Af. 10536 (Gott.) Ne sal na womman wid 
right resun Agaynes hir haue nan ille chesun. ¢1425 Sever 
Sag. (P.) 680 Anothir cheson I have goode. 1535 STEWART 
Cron, Scot. U1. 71x The lordis..maid him tutour with thair 
haill consent, Into that tyme without debait or chasoun. 
a1548 Priests of Peblis (Jam.) To that I can, nor na man, 
have chessoun. 1 Roxtanp Crt. Veuus rv. 316 All hir 
sawis they ratifeit but chessoun. 

3. Case, eondition. 

¢ 1380 Sir Fernimb. 2072 Pan hure spak pat burde brizt: 
heck my chesoun. ¢1450 Guy Warw.(C.) 4314, Imay 
not telle, be my crowne, To no wyght my chesowne. 

+ Chesoun, v. O2s. In 6 Sc. chessoun, ches- 
son(e. [f. prec. sb., after OF. achaisoner ‘to ac- 
euse, to picke a quarrell against’ (Cotgr.). Cf. 
med.L. occasionare =in jus voeare (Du Cange).] 

To bring a charge against ; to aceuse, blame. 


cheast, Sv. chas, 6-7 chest(o, 7 ches; also 5-6 
chesses, 6 chestes, cheast.e)s, 7 chests. [ME. 
ches, chess, aphetie f. AF, and OF. eschés (OF. also 
eschecs, eschas, eschax, escas, mod.F. échees = écho- 
‘ehequers, chess’, pl. of eschec (escac, ete.) CHECK 
sh1 So med.L. had seacei, seac?, scachi, Tt. 


| 


] 


scacchi, Pr. escacos, all plurals, as name of the | 


game; Sp. and Pg., on the other hand, have pre- 
served in Sp. ayedrez, Pg. xadres, the Arabie name, 
é ~ shét-ranj, from OPers. chatrang, Skr. 

~‘chaturanga lit. ‘the four angas or meinbers of 
an army (elephants, horses, ehariots, foot-soldiers)’. 
Cf. CHECK 56,1} 

1. A game of skill played by two persons, on a 
ehequered board divided into sixty-four squares ; 
each player having a set of sixteen ‘men’, consist- 
ing of king, queen, two bishops, two knights, two 
eastles or rooks, and cight pawns; the object of the 
game is to place the adversary’s king in ehcek- 
mate. (In early use, often the chess.) 

[exr180 A. Neckam De Nat. Rerum (cap. De Scaccis], De 
scaccorum ludo..scribere non erit molestum.] @ 1300 Cur 
sor M, (Cott.|28338, { haine liked. . til idel gammes, chess and 
tablis. ¢ 1325 Coer de L. 2172 They found Kyng Richard 
at play, At the chess in his galeye. ¢ 1386 CHavcer Franke. 
7. 172 They dauncen and they pleyen at ches [z. 7. chesse] 
and tahles. 1474 Caxton Chesse 2 Vnder this kyng was 
this game and playe of the chesse founden, 1546 Laxciry 
Pol. Verg. De Divent. uw. viti. 49 b, ‘The Chesse were in- 
uented. .by acertaine wiseman called Xerxes. 1630 Bratu- 
wait Exg. Gentl, (1641) 96 There is no one game which may 
seeme to represent the state of inans life to the full so well 
as the chesse. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled. 1. § 19 
Thus the Devill playd at Chesse with mee. 1822 ITAziitt 
Tadle-t. I. v. 102 It requires a good capacity to play well 
at chess. | 

tb. in form chesses, chests. 

1440 J. Sinxtey Dethe A. Fames (1818) 12 As the Kyng 
plaid at the chesses with oone of his knyglhitis. ¢1489 
Caxton Sounes of Aymou ii, 58 As they were playnge 
togyder at the Chesses. 1956 T. Hopv tr. Custigdione’s 
Courtyer (1561) Yy iv b, To be meauly seene in the play at 
Chestes. 1562 J. Rowsortom (¢t/e) The Pleasaunt and 
Wittie Plaie of the Cheastes. ¢1610 Donnr f’vems, 2nd 
Lett, to Sir If. Wootten, Whose deepest projects, and 
egregious gests Are but dull morals of a game at Chests. 

deo G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv, Learn. 181 Chests. 

e. fig. 

¢ 1657 Led. in Clarendon //ist. Reb, xv. (1849) 857/2, I have 
often observed, that a desperate game at Chess has been 
recover’d after the loss of the Nobility, only by playing the 
pawns well, 1887 F, E. Gretton Classical Coincidences 
vii. Hannibal, in his famous game of chess with Fabius. 

+ 2. The pieees or board used in playing; the 
Cuess-MEN. Ods, [So med.L. scace?, OF. eschecs.J 

1303 R. Brunne andl, Synue 4308 Take furpe the chesse 
or Ee tabler. ¢1320 Sir Pristr. 1227 His harp, his croude 
was rike, His tables, his ches he bare. c¢1400 Sexy 1732 
The Ches was al of yvery, the meyne fressh & newe. 1474 
Caxton Chesse w. vii, After that it is said in the chappitres 
of theschessys. 1618 Daniet Coél. /list. Eng. (1621) 35 
Called him the son ofa bastard and threw the chess in his face. 

3. Loosely nsed to translate Gr. dorpayadoi, mec- 


aol, L. lesser, ete. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VII.75 Kny3htes of golde play- 
enge with chesses of golde [¢esser7s aurcis; TREvisa, dees 
of golde]. 1676 Hopses /éiad xxui. go And Childishly the 
quarrel took at Chess [auz$* aorvpayddoo:] 1725 Pore 
Odyss. 1. 143 At Chess [rergotar] they vie. 

4. Comb., as chess-game, -hing, -patun, -player, 
-playing, -rook ; + chess-maker, one who makes 
ehess-men, ete.; +chess-play, (@.) ?a set of 
materials for the game, ehess-board and ehess-men 
(see quot. 1481); (4.) the game of chess; chess- 
table, a small table inlaid as a ehess-board. Also 


CHESS-BOARD, -MAN, 
1831 Carryte Sart. Res. (1858) 13 Councillors of State sit 
plotting, and playing their high *chess-game, whereof the 
wns are Men, 1646 J. Hart Poems 1. 8 Like *Chess- 
ings brave. 1481-90 Howard Honseh, Bks, (1841) 514 
Pay{d] to the *chesmaker for ij “chesplayes viijd. 1831 
CARLYLE Jfisc. (1857) 11. 296 The soldier a *chess-pawn to 
shoot and be shot at. 1596 Carew //earte’s Exam. Wits 
viii. 112 *Chesse-play, is one of the things, which best dis. 
couereth the imagination. 1656 Brate Chess, This most 
excellent and delightfull game of Chesse-play. /ééd. 121 
(Advt.) The Stationer to the Ingenious *Chesse-player. 
1833 Brewster Nat. Magic xi. 269 ‘These machines .. sink 
into insignificance when compared with the automaton 
chess-player. ¢x1400 St, Ale.rius (Laud 622) 989 Of *chesse 
leieyng & of tablere. 1833 Brewster Wat. Afagic xi. 272 
Fhe chess-playing machine .. was exhibited ..in Presburg, 
Vienna, and Paris, 1864 Bourret, Heraldry [fist. § Pop. 
(ed. 3) xv. 197 Charged with a golden *chess-rook. 
Chess, 54.2 Ods. exe. dial, Also 5 ches, 6-7 
chesse ; 7/. 5 ches, 7 chess(e, (chests), (Schase), 


6- chesses. 


CHESSES. 


[Connexion with the rows of squares or men on a chess- 
board has been conjectured. Senses 4 and 5 may not be- 
long here; they are however parallel layers.] 

1. One tier or layer above another ; a storey of a 
house. Now only dra/. 

61460 Townley Myst, 27 (Of the ark] thre ches chambre, 
thay ar welle maide. 1641 Best Farm. Bhs. 11856) 126 
Observe that every board lye direcktly over the board which 
is layde the nexte chesse beneath it save one. 1877 E. Pra- 
cock N, IW. Linc. Gloss. (E. D.S.) Vhey keep ’em on trays, 
chess aboon chess, like cheney in a cupboard, 

2. A row side by side with another. ? Ods. 

1534 in E. Peacock Aug. Ch. Furniture (1866) 198, ij chesses 
of perle abowte every of them. 16rg W. Lawson Orch. 4 
Gard. i. vi. (1668) 12 A gutter .. set without with three or 
four chess of thorns. 1626 Surre. & Marku. Contry 
Farme 87 Vhree or four Chesse of stones. /6id. 299 These 
Bay trees shall be planted in double chesse. @1g22 Liste 
Fusé, Gloss. s.¥. In planting qnicksets a single chase is a 
single row: a double chase means another row planted 
below the first. 

+3. f2. The parallel rows of grains tn an ear of 


com or grass, Obs. 

1562 Turner /ferdad (1568) 72 [Rice] hath comonly an Ear 
with ij chesses or orders of corn as barley hath. a@ 19722 
Liste //usé. 154 The smutty cars are perfect in the chests. 
4bid, 208 The chaff of the chesses is clung. 

4. ARI. in fl. The parallel planks of a pontoon- 
bridge. 

1803 Wet.uincton in Gurw. Déisf. 1. 488 Placing them at 
es er distances to fit the chesses or planks that cover the 

ridge. 1859 F. Grirritus lst7e. Man (1862) 277 Ry re- 
moving the chesses over the gunnels, it may Le bem. 1868 
Daily Fel. 14 Apr., Into these saddles were dropped the 
balks of timber which support the ‘chesses’..of the bridge. 

b. Henee Chess man, one whose duty it is to 
lay the ehesses in inaking a pontoon-bridge. 

1853 Sir H. Dovetas Afi. ridges ied. 3) 68 Rafis Nos. 
5 and 6,—Chess Men.—Nos. 1 of No. 5 Raft will bring up 
two half Chesses and lay them across the Batks. 

5. One of the parallel scctions into which an 
apple, etc., may be divided by cutting from pole 
to pole; ‘the chess or lith of an orange, oue of 
the divisions of it’ (Jam.). (.S¢.) 

a 800 Popular Rhyme in Sibbald Sc, Poet. IV. lix. (Jam. 
I've a cherry, I've a chess; I've a bonny blue glass. 

Chess, 53.) [Cf prec.: sense 3.} A kind of 
grass which grows as a weed among wheat: 
now chiefly in (7.S.: see quotations. Cf. cheat, 
cheals. 

1736 W. Extis New Experiments 71 Chess-grass. 1744 
~— Med. Husbandman (1750) II. 1. 50 1E. D.S.) Ches-seed 
Weed [Bronnus secahinus), ibid. VAIL. 304 Chess. 1828 
Wenster, Chess, in New-lingland, that weed which grows 
among wheal, and is supposed to be wheat degeneraied or 
changed, as it abounds most in fields where the wheat is 
winter-killed. 1884 Mutter 2Javt-2,, Cheat, Cheats, or 
Chess, Bromus secalinusand Lodjunt temudentin. Ameri- 
can C., Bromus Nadal. 

Chess, s/.4 Sc. [ad. F. chassis, and chdsse + in 
17th e. Eng. pl. chasses; sce CHASSts.] 

1. A window sash; =Cnassis. 

1808 in Jamizsox. [Still in common use.) 

2. A printer’s Cuasg, (In Jamieson.) 

Chess, v. dial. [7 f. Curss 56.27} 

1828 Dial, of Craven, Chess, to pile np. 

Chess, obs. Sc. forin of CHASE 54.1 

Chess, -e, obs. form of JEss. 

+Chess-apple. 7? 04s. [Cf. Cuequer sé.2] 
The fruit of the WHITE-BEAM, Pyras Aria. (Brit- 


ten & Holland.) 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1420 The natives [of West- 
moreland] call the berries red chesse apples and sea oulers 
[=alders]. [1884 in Mitter Péant-n.] é 

Chessart, Also chigzard, Katsart. (Jam.) 
(Cf. Flem. daeshorde (Kilian’, heeshurde (Plantin, 
1573) in same sense.] Sc. = CHES¥FoRD. 

a@1800 Agric. Surv. Ayrsh. 453 (Jam.) The curd .. is put 
into the chessart or cheese-vat. 


Chess-board (tfe'sboe1d), The board on whieh 


ehess is played. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 133 Of the chesse borde how it is 
maad. 1562 J. Rowsotuam Chess A viijb, Beholde here 
the forme of the Checker or Cheastbourde. 1652 GAULE 
Magastrom. 248 An oracle of Hercules, constituted by a 
chest-board. 1656 BEALE Chess 2. 1718 Prior A dia in. 488 
Cards are dealt, and chess-boards brought. 1848 KincsLry 
Saint's Trag. w. ii, 193 Earth her chess-board, and the 
men and women on it, merely pawns. 

b. attrib. en 

1642 Howrtt For. Trav. xiv. (Arb.) 65 Sevill is like a 
chesse-bord table, having as many Moriscos as Spaniards. 

Chessboll, chessebolle, var. of CHESBOLL. 

Chessel. Also 8 cheswell, chessil. [app. 


f, CHEESE + WELL.] A cheese-vat. 

agar Keutv Sc. Prov. 141 (Jam.) He is gone out of the 
cheswell that he was made in [i.e. the position in which he 
was born}, 1805 R. ForsyTH Beauties Scott, 11. 157 The 
curds are put into the chessel or cheese-mould, which is 

laced under the press. ange J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric, 
i. 209 The press (constructed so as to hold four chessils) .. 
A fine round eloth, the size of the chessil bottom. 

Chesse-meyne: see CHESS-MEN. 

+ Che-sses. Oés. An old name for the Peony. 

1657 W. Cotes Adam tn Eden ii. 4 In English Piony, or 
Peony, and of some Chesses. 1879 Prior Plant-t., 44. 

Chessford: see CHESFORD. 


Chessill, obs. form of CHISEL. 


CHESS-MEN. 


Che'ssist. Uf Cuess 56.14 -187.] One skilled 
in chess; a professed chess-player. 

1881 Academy 30 July, Some openings and end-games 
from the actual play of eminent Eastern chessists. 1886 
Leeds Mercury 13 Dec., Meeting of Chessists in Dewsbury. 

Che'ssite. nonce-wd. A partizan of CHess. 

1834 New Monthly Mag. XL. 5) The airs of superiority 
the chessites assume over us poor backgammonists. 

Chess-men (tfe‘smen). Rarely in sing. -man. 
(The ME. chesse-meyue contains meyne a company, 
a. OF. meyné also used for ‘les piécesdujeud’échecs’, 
Godefroy); from this, chess-men (Caxton) appa- 
rently arose either by substitution or by confusion.] 

The pieces (eight ‘pieces’ proper and eight 
pawns on each side) with which chess is played. 

(¢1314 Guy Warw., 3195 The cheker thai oxy and the meyné 
(rime pleyen he], 1474 Caxton Chesse 1. iii, The table of the 
chesse borde and the chesse meyne. /4/d. 1v. i, The formes 
of the chesse men and of their offices. 1552 Hutoet, Chest- 
men, or table men, fessarx. 1578 fav. R. Wardrobe 238 
(Jam.) Greit chas men of bane. 1581 Sipney A pol. Poctry 
(Arb,) 53 Wee must giue naines to our Chesse:men. 1690 
Locker Hum, Und... xiii. § 9 The Place of each Chess-man. 

+Chessner. O¢s. rare—'. [f. Curss; ? on 
analogy of fartner.] A chess-player. 

1624 Mipoceton Game Chess w.(N.) Yonder’s my game, 
which, like a politic chessner, I must not seeme lo see. 

+ Che'ssom, ¢. Ods. [Of uncertain etymology: 
a suggestion is that it = cheese-some ‘ of the nature 
of cheese’, which snits the phonology, though the 
sense may be questioned, since cheese is of many 
kinds.) Of soil: Loose, friable, and frec from 
stones or grit. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va $665 The lender, Chessome,and Mellow 
Earth, is the best; Being meere Mould, between the two 
Extreames of Clay, and Sand, 1675 Evetys Terra (1776) 6 
Mould of .. nore delicate grain, tender, chessom, vel Su 
clear of stones and grittiness with an eye of loam and sand. 

%: Curiously mistaken by Johnson for a sb.; 
the error is retained in later Dicts. 

Chessoun, Sc. var. of CHESotN, Oés., cause. 

Che'ss-tree. Nau’. (See quot. 1769.) 

(The sense and form would fairly suit derivation from 
Cuase sé3, F. chas needle-eye, etc, ; but no formal evidence 
in support has been found.] 

1627 Smitu Seaman's Gram. vy. 23 Tackes are. .reeued 
first thorow the chestres. 1644 Sik H. Manwavrine Seca- 
man’s Dict., Cheteres. 66g Stuwsv Mariner's Mag. 1.1. 
18 Get the main Tack close down, in the Cheese-tree. 1762 
FALCONER Se alle 4. 210 Then 10 the chess-tree drag the 
unwilling tack. 1769 — Dict. Alarine 11789) Ches-trees, 
two pieces of wood bolted perpendicularly, one on the star- 
board, and the other on the larboard side of the ship. They 
are used to confine the clue, or lower corners of the main- 
sail; for which purpose there is a hole in the upper part 
through which the rope passes Ihat..extends the clue. .to 
windward. 1833 Marrvat 7. Simple xv, A huge wave.. 
slruck us on the chess-tree, and deluged us..fore and aft. 

Chessy (tfersi), a. collog. [f. Curss 6.1 + -y¥.) 
Characteristic of good chess-play. 

1883 Gunsaerc in Anowledze 15 June 365/1 Q lo Kt 7 
would have been more chessy, 1883 Daily News 19 July 
5/1 Such encounters. .are ofien more productive of ' c! essy* 
situations than match games. 


Chessylite (tfe'silait). A/in. [f. Chessy, near 
Lyons + -Lite.] A synonym of Azurite, the blne 
carbonate of copper. Also called Chessy Copper. 

1854 Dana 459. y 

Chest (tfest), 54.1 Forms: 1 cest, cyst, 3-6 
cheste, 3-5 chiste, 4-7 chist, 5 chast‘e, 5-6 
chyst, (6 ? gest), 3- chest. See also Kist. [OE. 
cest, Fetest, cist, cyst (:—*cesta) str. fom., app. an 
early adoption of L. cista, a. Gr, xiary box, chest. 
Cf. OF ris. Aiste, (MDu. &iste, Du. ist’, OG. 
chista (MIG. and Ger. &tste):—*hrsta str. fem. 
ON. &ista wk. fom. (Sw. kista, Da. krste, was prob. 
a later adoption. Cf. Kist, Cist. (Some claim 
for OF. ces¢ a native origin, connecting it with 
Ger. hasten box.)] 

1. A box, a coffer; now mostly applied to a large 
box of strong construction, used for the safe cus- 
tody of articles of value. 

agoo Lpinal & Erf. Gloss. 241 (& Corpus 365) Capsis 
cest. cg7g A’xskw, Gosp. John ea Sume..woendun aie 
ceste hacfde Iudas. c1ooo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 276 Capsi's, 
cist. a tr00 /éid. 326 Loculus, cysl. a1 ffavelok 222 
Ne micte men finde .. Of his in arke, ne in chiste. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer IW y/"s Prot, yo9 Wherfor hydestow ., ‘The keyes 
of thy chist away fro met ¢1430 Lync. Bockas 1, xiv. 
(1554) 27 b, Out of her chist to take the falell brond. 1535 
CoverDALr 2 Aings xii. 9 loiada the prest loke a chest, 
and bored an hole rboue therin. 1568 Grarton Chron, 
Il. 456 Certeine Frenche men ..entered inlo the kinges 
campe.,and there..robbed tentes, brake up chesles, and 
caried away Casketles, 1601 Hottanp Pliny H. 455 Cloths 
and apparels bestowed in chists and coffers, 1678 Butter 
Mud. ww. Lady's Ausw. 71 Those bright guineas in our 
chesls. 1927 Swirt Gulliver u, viii. 169 Sel rfloal in that 
monstrous wooden chest. 1752 Jouxson Namédler No. 206 
p 4 To break open the chests, or mortgage the manors of 
his ancestors, 1859 Texnyson Vizien 653 Keep it like n 
puzzle ches! in chest. 

b. esp. A box devoted to the safe cnstody of the 
personal property of a sailor, ctc.; or of the tools 
and requisitcs of any craftsman, as a carpenter's 
chest, surgeon's chest; or of the requisites of any 
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particular department, as a medicine chest, tool 
chest, etc. (Commonly inclnding the contents.) 

1615 Britain's Buss in Arb. Garner 111. 634 Physic and 
Surgery helps..A Chesil, with partitions, for all these things. 
1919 De For Crusoe xiil.(1790)244, | found in the seaman’s 
Chest about fifty pieces of eight. 1720 — Caft. Singleton 
x. (1840) 177 Things .. useful to furnish a surgeon's chest. 
Mod, Family medicine chests from one guinea upwards. 

e@. =Calsson. 

1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1457/1 Vhe chest now sunck is of tbe 
same Dimensions. 1816 C. James Mil. Dict. sv. Bridges, 
Caisson, a kind of chest, or flat-botlomed boat, in which a 
pier is built. 

d. Chest of =chest full of, chestful of. 

1795 Jonsson Journ, West, [st. Wks. X. 461 Vhe father 

of Gees boasls of two chests more of ancient poelry. 1854 
Emerson Left. & Soc. Aéms, Resources Wks. (Bohn LI. 
197 His [man’s] rede {is] a chest of tools. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. fr. w. i, [He] brought forth. .his ches! of clothes. 
2. fig. (With some of these, cf. sense 9.) 
¢ 1430 Lypa. Compl. Bl. Ant. xxxiii, The bresl is ches! of 
dule and drerynesse. ¢1430 Chev. Assigne 127 Holde py 
wordes in chaste pat none skape ferther. 1593 Sitaks. Luce. 
cx, Some purer chest, to close so pure a mind, 

+3 <Acoffin. Still dad. 

c 890 K. Ecrrep Beda ww. xxx. (Bosw.) Dat hi woldan his 
ban on niwe cyste gedon. c1o0oo O£. Gosf, Luke vii. 14 
Ile..da cyste iet-hran. c1160 //atten G. ibid. He .. ba 
cheste atran. ¢120§ Lay. 32303 His ban beod iloken faste 
i guidene cheste. 1297 R. Gove. (1724) 50 Buryede with 
hym in hys chest. ¢ 2386 Citaucer Clerées Prot. a9 He 
is now deed, and nayled in his chest. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 96 ‘Fhe chest that his Pee laye in. 160% 
Hotranp Pliny xu. xiii, One Cn. Terentius..as he digged 
..light upon a chist, wherein lay the bodie of Numa. 1602 
Retura. fr. Parnass... ii. (Arb. 13 Let all his faultes sleepe 
with his mournefull chest. 1772 Pesxant Tours Svotl, 180 
A stone chest, formed of five flat stones. 1859 Carern Badi. 
§ Songs 107 A shell is let down—Lhen, asmail wooden chest. 

+4. Applied to a basket or ‘ark’ of rmshes, ete. 

atooo Gloss, in Wr..Wiilcker 204 Cistula, Sporta, uel 
cyst. ©1340 Cursor Sf. 5617 (Trin.) In bis chist childe 
ne dide.  ¢ 1700 Apptson tr. Coronis, Minerva..the infanl 
laid Within a ches! of twining osiers made. 

5. The place in which the money belonging to a 
public institution is kept; treasury, coffer; often 
used ¢rausf. for the fund of money itself +b. A 
cash account ‘ods... 

1588 J. Metis Brice fstr. Cij, Vy Capsa is vnderstood 
the chyst or ready money .. And if... the Creditor syde of 
your chyst..should bee founde more. .than the Debitor side 
of your said Chist, then were there error. 1662 Pervs Diary 

faly, The business of the Chest at Chatham. 1699 T. 
Clockman] Tully's Offices (1706) 196 In the one Case we are 
beholden to the Chest, in the other to the Virtues and Abili- 
lies of the Person. 1803 Collect. Stat. Admir., Navy, etc. 
(1810) 651 A certain ancient .. Institution, commonly called 
.. The cheat at Chatham, for the perpelual Relief of such 
Mariners and Seafaring Men as have been or may happen 
to be hurt or maimed in the Service of his Majesty. .It is 
expedient...hat the said Chest should be removed from 
Chatham. .1o the Royal Hospital for Seamen at Greenwich. 
1835 I. Tavtor Sfir. Despot. iv. 138 The church possessed 
herselfof a chest; that is to say, hecame mistress of a dis- 
posable capital. 1839-42 A1ison ///sf, ae en Hil. 
xiii. § 88 A military chest was formed. 1883 19 Cent, May: 
829 Starved onan annual pittance from the University Chest, 


6. Commerce. A large box or case in which cer- 
tain commodities, as tea, sugar, cte., are packed 
for transport; hence used as a variable measure of 
a, for such commodities; now almost con- 
i 


ned to tea chests. 

1708 Kersry, Chest .. also an uncertain Soren of some 
Merchandizes, as of Sugar, from 10 to x undred Weighl. 
1727 A. Hamuton New Acc. E. Ind, 1, ix. 98 They can 
yearly export 2000 Chests of Rose-Waler..A Ches1 conlains 
about 12 English Gallons, 1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., Aches 
of sugar .. conlains from ten to fifteen hundred weight: a 
chest of glass, from 200 10 300 feel; of Castile-soap, from 2 
to three fruardeed weight; of indigo, from 14 1o two hundre 
weight. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusem,170 Sheet lead, 
which comes to us in the way of lining round tea-chests. 
Mod. A small chest of tea as a christmas gift. 


+7. Chest of viols: a case containing a sct of 


viols; the set of viols itself. Ods. 

161 Corcr., bs feu de wiolles, a set, or chesi of Violls. 
164 Ilinpe 7, Bruen 10 Musitians and a chest of Viols kept 
in the house. @1789 Burney //ist. Mus. 111. 356 Viols..of 
which it was usual, during the last century, for most musical 
families to be in possession of a chest, consisling of 1wo 
trebles, lwo tenors and 1wo basses. 


8. Chest of drawers: a kind of large box or frame 
fitted with a set of drawers; formerly used for 
kecping moncy and other valuables, now an article 


of bedroom furniture in which clothes are kept. 

[1599 Mixsnev, Ca.rén, a greal chest, or standerd with 
drawing chests, or boxes in it.] 1677 Lond. Gas. No. 1166/4 
Quilts Chairs, Carpets..and Chests of Drawers. 1691 M. 
Pitt Cry of Oppressed Pref. 30 My Lord’s Chesi of Drawers 
wherein his Money was. 1710-11 ier Lett, (1767) 111. 109 
The key general of the chest of drawers with six locks. 1770 
Gotnss. Des. Vill. 230 A bed by nighi, a chest of drawers 
by te 1859 WV. Coil QO. of Hearts (1875) 86 Isaac 
locked the door, set his candle on the chest of drawers. 

9. That part of the human body inclosed by the 
ribs and breast-bone, roti the upper part of the 
trunk, and containing the heart and lungs; the 
thorax. Also the same part in the lower animals. 

1530 Patscr. 205/1 Chest of a man, fovrief/e, 1603 HoLLanp 
Platarch's Mor. 37 One vhal had a suppuration in his chist. 
1606 Suaxs, 7%. & Cr. 1. iii, 163. 1704 J. Harris Ler. 
Techn, sv. Coste, The Ribs, are those Bones which with 


CHEST. 


other s make the Chesil or Thorax. @ 1730 Gav Dione 
u, iii, The tall swan, whose proudly swelling chest Divides 
lhe wave. 1813 J. Tuomson Lect. [n/lam. 559 Inflammatory 
affections of the head, chesl, or belly. 

+b. fg. regarded as the seat of the emotions 
and passions. (Cf. breast, bosom.) Obs. 

, 1890 Srenser F. Q. 1. ix. 9 When corage first does cree 
in manly chest. 1647 H. More Song of Son? u. i. ui. xiii, 
What rage, whal sorrow boils thus in thy chest? 

10. Com. a. In sense 1, as chestfil, -did, -tock, 
-maker, etc. tehest-breaker, one who breaks 
open chests (cf. Aouse-breaker); chest-saw, ‘a 
species of hand-saw without a back’ (Knight Dict. 
Mech.) ; cheat-trap (see quot.). 

b. In sense 9, as chest-pressed ppl. adj.; chest- 
founder, -foundering, a rheumatic affection of 
the muscles of the chest in horses; chest-foun- 
dered a., affected with chest-foundering; chest- 
measurer, an instrument for measuring the 
capacity of the chcst. or the movement of the walls 
of the chest in respiration, a stethometer ; chest- 
note, a note produced in the lowest register of the 
voice (see chest-vorce) ; chest-protector, a cover- 
ing or wrap to protect the chest from cold; chest- 
quake, Atemorous nonce-wd., after earthquake; 
chest-voice, the lowest register of the voice in 
singing or speaking. 

1604 Weeting of Gallants 11 Hee would .. rather bee a 
Wood-cleauer in the Countrey, then a *chest-breaker in 
London. 1793 Lond, Gaz, No. 3908/4 A black Gelding. .goes 
stradlin ore, being *Chest-founder’d. ¢1g720 Ginson 
Farrier's Guide 1. xxvii. (1738) 90 OF *Chesi-foundering .. 
The Disease..comes the nearesi of any to that which ina 
Human body is called a Pleurisy. 1723 Wonrow Corr. 
(1843) IL]. 106 A large *cbestful of Mr. Calderwood’s papers. 
1884 Critp Salfads 1. xli. 363/1 He promises red gold and 
chestfuls of pence. 1815 Mirman Fazio (1821) 9 A huge 
*“chesilid jealously and scantily Uplifted. 1591 Prretware 
rie Dict, Cestero, a *chest maker, a baskel maker. 1862 

. Futrer Dis. Lungs 26 An instrument proposed by Dr. 
Sibson. He has named it the *“Chest-measurer, 1881 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Chest-measurer, same as Stethomeler. 1854 
Bususan in Circ. Sc. (¢ 1865) 1.286/1 The notes of he natural 
voice—called also *chest-notes—are fuller. 1879 Hawes 
Music & Morals 1. vii, The tenor has 10 come out with a 
high chest-note. @ 1845 Hoop .Vocturnal Sk. v, In a night- 
mare rest, *chest-press'd. 1888 19/4 Cent. Mar. 465 Most 
men need flannels, “chesl-protectors, etc. 1855 G. Mereprri 
Shap, Shagpat (1872) 157 *Chesiquakes of irresistible 
laughter. 1926 Dict. Aust, (ed. 31) *Chest-Traps, a kind of 
Loxes or Traps, used to take Pole-cats, Filchets, Mrrterns 
and the like Vermine. 1879 Hutian in Grove Dicé. Mfrs. 1. 
344 By ‘ *chesi-voice’ is. .understood the lowest sounds of x 
voice..in other words, the ‘ first register’, 

+Chest, 56.2 O%s. Forms: 1 céast, 2-5 
cheste, 3 cheast, 3-4 cheaste, 4 chyste, cheeste, 


:(Ayend.) chyaste, 4-5 chest, §(?) chost. [OE. 


céast, app. a later refashioning of the cqnivalent 
OE, céas (by addition of the ordinary -¢ of nouns 
of action: cf. OF. das, ME. hest). Céas fem. cor- 
responds to OIIG. désa point of dispute :—W Ger. 
*kausa, app. a. L. catssa cause, matter of dispnte, 
lawsuit, etc.) Strife, contention, quarrelling. 

¢ 1000 ZEtFric Voc. in Wr..Wiilcker 116 Sedétio, foleslite, 
wef weswicung, sacu, ceasl. a Lamé. Hom. 111 Pel 
clene wif scunad 3itsunge and cheste ne slurad. a@ 1225 
Ancr, R. 200 Pe uormest is Cheasie, oder Strif. 1300 A. 
Alis, 29 Now pais holdith, and Ieteth cheste. 1340 Ayen/. 
67 Efter be chyaste we zeltep be zenne of grochinge. 1377 
Lancu. #, Pe. B. xii. 10g LA me binketh Bul chest a 
ae charite shulde be, 1982 Wvetr Yames iv. 1 Wherof 

leyles and cheesles, or chidinges, among yes c14gas 
Seven Sag. (P.) 1638 Withoutyn ony more ches hay dyden 
the emperour hest. ¢1450 Myre 1477 Has pou I-lyued.. 
in chesi (ed. chost] and stryf Wyb by meyne and wyp by wyf? 

Chest (tfcst), v. Also 6 chist, cheist. [f. 
Cuest $6.1) 

1. ¢rans. To put into a coffin. Now chi dial. 

1473 Warkwortu Céron. 21 On the morwe he was cheslyde 
and bronght to S. Paulys. 54a Upate Erastus. Apaph. 
(1877) 159 note, A cophin, soche as the carkesses of noble 
persons ar chetsled in. 1611 Biatx Gen, 1. (Acadnote) Joseph 
taketh an oath of lhem for his bones. He dieth and is 
chested. 1665 G. Havers /, della Valle's Trav. E. India 
339 Thal afternoon, we chested our late slain Commander. 
#i0-53 Rock Ch. of Fathers 11.491 ‘he body was chesied. 
Afod. Sc. The corpse will be chested this evening. 

2. To enclose in a chest or box; to stow away. 

1616 R. Carrenter Christ's Larumbell 48 All heir mony is 
little enough. .10 ches] vp in their Treasurie. 1636 R. James 
fter Lanc., (1845) Introd, 47 To chesle Eternall hatred ina, 
mortall brest. 1657 Mav Satir. Puppy 14 He gnue charge 
his Unkles Wardrobe should be chested up, and kepl as 
Reliques, 1824-9 Lanpor /mtag. Conv, (1846) 11. 39 Serious 
thoughts are folded up and chested. 4 r 

3. Of a horse; To come against or strike with 


the chest. (Cf. Breast v, 1.) 

1843 Lever re Winton xxv, My horse came with full force 
against it .. chesting the tangled branches. 1845 FE, Wak- 
suRTON Crescent os cee II. 216 The nexl moment 
my mare chested him, and sent him spinning and tangled 
in his long blue gown. 1866 Daily Te/. 25 Oct., His hand 
. the firmesl. .thal ever beguiled a beaten horse to rise at a 
stiff bil of timber which his neighbours righ! and left were 
chesting or declining 10 negotiate. : 

llence Chesting vé/. sé., the putting (of a 
corpse) into a coffin, ‘with (in Scotland) the en- 
tertainment given on this melancholy occasion 


(Jamieson), 


CHESTED. 


1535 Let. in Strype Eced. Men: 1.1. xxxiti. 242 The lead. 
ing and chesting was preparing. 1ss2 Hucogt, Chestynge 
of a deade bodye in a close coffyn, or the ministration of 
baulmynge. 1613 T. Gopwin Xow. Antig. (1625) 77 Those 
who had the. .chesting..of the dead corps. Afod. Sc. The 
chesting has been deferred to enable relatives at a distance 
1o be present. 

Chest(e, obs. f. CHASTE, CHESS 5,1 

Chestable, obs. f. CHasuBLE. 

Chestan, -ayn(e, var. CHESTEINE, Ods. 


Chested (tferstéd), f/. a. 
1, (f. Cuest v.] Inclosed in a chest or coffin. 
1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 165 We... haue seen their bodies 
how they lie embalmed and chested. 4 . 
2. [f. Crest 56,1 9.] Having a chest; chiefly in 
compounds, as éare-, broad-, decp-chested. 
1662 Futter Worthies, Rutlaudsh., A very pro} 
broad-shouldered and chested. 1703 Lovd. Gaz. No. 3941/4 
A brown-bay Horse..well Chested. 1815 L, Hust Choris 
Seneca’s Thyestes, No need .. of vulgar force .. or chested 
horse. 1873 Svmonns Gr, Pocts xii. 403 Stately maidens 
and bare-chested youths, 
Chestee, Sc. var. of Cuasty. Ods. 
+Chesteine, chesten. Os. Forms: a. 4-5 
chastein(e, 5 chasteyn(e, 5~7 chasten, 6 chas- 
tayne. 8. 4chesteine, -ene, kesteyn, 4-7 ches- 
ten, § chestan, 5~6 chesteyn(e, chestayn/e, 5-7 
cheston, 6 chestin. See also Casranr. [ME. 
chastetne (commonly chestetne, etc.), a. OF. chas- 


r man, 


taigne, -aine (=ONF. castaigne, Pr. castanha, Cat. | 


castanya, Sp, castatia, Pg. castanha, It. castagna) 
:—L. castanea chestnut, a. Gr. xacravéa, synonym 
of xkdortavoy, kactdviov, kaordyeoy (in full xaord- 
veiov OF Kactavaioy xdpvoy, lit. «Castanian nut’, re- 
ferred by some to Kagravaia a city of Pontus, by 
others to Castana in Magnesia (Thessaly’, The word 
was already in OE. in the form césten-, cyst-béam, 
corresp. to OHG. che'stinna (MHG.he'stene, kesten, 
mod, Upper Ger. este), pointing to a WGer. *kas- 


tinna, *kastinja for *kastanja (prob. by assoc. with 
Germanic suffix -777é-). It is doubtful whether 
this OE. form had anything to do with the change 
of ME. chasteine to chesteine, or whether this was 
merely due to the obscurity of the first syllable 
while the stress was still wpon -éez7e. In its latest 
stage chesten, nui was added: see CHESTNUT.) 


1. A chestnnt-tree. 

agjo0 Erfurt Gloss. 249 (Sweet O. &. 7.) Cistim beam. 
@ 800 Corpus Gloss. 374 Castastea, cistenbeam. ¢ 1000 JELFRIC 
Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 138 Castanea, cystel, ze/ cystbeam. 
¢10§0 Cotton C?. Gloss. ibid. 368 Castancus, cistenbeam, 

¢ 1320 S¥r Bewes 1699 He reinede his hors to a chesteine. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Anf's T. 2064 Wylugh, Elm, plane, Assh, 
box, chasteyn (7.7. chestayn, chesteyn, chastcine}. ¢ 1400 
Maunpev. xxxi. 307 Grete Forestes of Chesteynes. ¢1420 
Pallad. on Husb, xt. 253 Chasten wol..of his seedes multi- 
plie. ¢xsro0 Barctiay Alirr. Gd. Mavn. (1570) Fiija, For 
Chastaynes colde places commonly choseth he. 1570 Levins 
ae 6o A chesten, castanca, 1601 Hotranp Pdiny 1. 
472 The Cheston, and the Walnut-trees, or Mast-trees. 

2. The fruit of this tree; a chestnut. 

1362 Lanot. P. P?. vit. 282 (MS. H) Chibolles, chesteyns 
and ripe chiries monye. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.xv. 
xx. (1495) 496 Plente of myle and chestens. @ 1400 Pyste/ 
Susanne 93. c1400 Kom, Rose 1375 Medlers, plowmes, perys, 
chesteyns, Cherys, of which many oon fayne is. ¢1x4z0 
Pallad. ou FHinsb. xu. 283 Chasteynes..under sande asonder 
leyde. ¢1450 Nominale in Wr.-Wiilcker 715 Z/ec castasia, 
a cheston, or the tre. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary xxi. (1870) 285 
Chesteynes doth nowrysshe the body strongly. 1558 WarDE 
tr. Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 53 b, Rough without like a Chestin. 
1580 Baret A/v. B 1395 Browne as a cheslen, phoenicens. 
1674 Cunnincuam (of Craigends) Diary (1887) 43 Ther was 
no chastens golten. 

3. Comb.: chesten-nut (CHESTNUT), chestetne-tree. 

@ 1330 Syr Degarre 3 Hii leien hem doun.. Under a chas- 
tein tre, 1382 Wycuir /sa. xliv. 14 He .. toc the kesteyn 
tre, and the oek. cx1q2g Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 646 Hee 
tastania, chestantre. ¢ 1535 Dewes (in Palsgr. 1852, 914) 
Chestayne tree, chataignier. 1980 Conveyauce in Phil, 
Trans. UXI. 141 Quandam silvam ..voc. Chesten woode. 


+ Che:ster.! Obs. (exc. in comb.). [OE. ceaster 
im *ctwester :—*cwster :—prehist. OE. *cestra (5-6th 
¢.) fem., a. L. castra pl. nenter, ‘camp’, often ap- 
a to places in Britain which had been originally 

oman encampments. (For the phonology, cf. 
Sievers 4gs. Gram. 1886, § 75.1.) This is one 
of the best ascertained of the Latin words adopted 
by the Angles and Saxons during the conquest of 
Britain. Still existing as the proper name, or part 
of the name, of many places, In Cumberland, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and some counties south of 
these, it appears as -cas¢er, without palatalization. 
The history of the form written -cester, of which 
only -ster is pronounced (in Worcestcr, Bicestcr, 
etc.), is obscure; the written form is perhaps of 
Fr. or med. L. origin.] 

A city or walled town ; orig. one that had been a 
Roman station in Britain. 

a@8s5 O. E. Chron, an. 4a Ella and Cissa ymbszton 
ceaster. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. ii. 23 He com..& eardode 
on bere ceastre. c1160 Hatton G. ibid. On bare chesire. , 
€ 1200 OrMIN 8439 Patt chessire pati te Laferrd Crist Comm 


till. (xg70-6 LamBarpe Perantd, Kent (1826) Chester, 
denoted a walled or fortified ; ee , 


Vor. IT. 


329 


woorde and weight that the Latine (Castvw) is.) 188: 
FREEMAN Sud. Lands Venice 146 It was a ehester ready 
made, with its four streets, its four gates, 

4+ Chester.’ Ods.-° [f. CHEST v7. +-ER1.] One 
who puts a corpse into a coffin. 

152 Httort, Chester of a deade corps .. follructor. 

Chesterfield (tfesta:ffld). [f. the name of 
an Earl of Chesterfield in 19th co) A kind of 
overcoat. “a 

Chesterfieldian, 2. [f. prop. name Chester- 
field + -1An.J 
fourth Earl of Chesterfield (1694-1773), a writer 
on manners and etiquette. So Chesterfieldism. 

1978 Phil. Surv. S. frel, 291 All the Chesterfieldian in- 
decorums of laughter. 1885 Homilet. Rev. June 545 We 
are not pleading..for Chesterfieldian etiquette. 1830 Gev?/. 
Slag. C.u. 135 Business is not regulated by Chesterfieldism, 

Chesterlite (tfestailoit). Aviv. [f. place 
name Chester +-LITk.] A varicty of orthoclase. 

1850 Daxa .J//.678 New species, Chesterditc. 1868 /did. 
355 Chester/ite, in white crystals, smooth, but feebly lustrous, 
vera on dolomite in Chester Co., Penn, 

hestes, obs. form of CHESS 54.1 
+Chesticore. Os. vare—'. [app. corruption 
of F. zustancorps a closely-fitting garment reaching 

to the knees, associated with chest.J 

1691 Crowne Zudiana 1.6 Arich chesticore with Diamond 
buttons. 

Chestin, var. of CnesteInr, Oés., chestnut. 

Chestnut, chesnut (tfesnzt). Forms: 6 
chesten nut, chest nut, chestnutte, chestnot- 
(tree), chesse nut(te, ches-nut, chesnutte, 6-7 
chesse-nut, 6-8 chest-nut, 7 ehosscnut, & 
chessnut, 6- chestnut, chesnut. [f. chesten, 
late form of CHESTEINE+ Nut. Chesten-nut was 
soon reduced to chestenut, chestnut, and chesnut: 
the last was the predominant form (82 per cent. of 
instances examined) from 1570 to ¢ 1820, and is 
used in all the editions of Dailey; chestnut was 
adopted by Johnson, and prevails in cturrent nse.] 

1. The large edible seed or ‘nut’ of the chestnut- 
tree (see 2), two or more of which are inclosed in 
a prickly pericarp or ‘burr’. 

t5r9 Horman Valg. xvii. 165, 1 hane getherde chesten 
nuttis, §. Lp. Berners Gold. Bh. AF. A ured. (1546) Fj a, 
The chestain tres bring forth the soft swete chest nut. 1570 
Levins Alanip~. 195 A chesnutte, castanca. 1679 Lanxc- 
uam Gard. Health (1633) 138 Chestnuts of all aie fruits 
are the best and meetest to be eaten. 1580 Lyiy Anphues 
(Arb.) 365 That will..refuse the sweete Chesnut, for that it 
is couered with sharpe huskes. 
chesten nut. 1g85 Li.orp 7reas. Health Introd. 2 Take.. 
the quantitye of a Chesse Nutte. 1714 Gay 7rivia i. 46 
Boars ..on Westphalia’s fatt’ning Chest-nuts fed. 1732 
Arsutunot Xules of Dret 258 Chesnuts. .aflord avery good 
Nourishment. 18143 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chenz. (1814) 238 
Young chesnuts. .afiorded..a matter which appeared to be 
a combination ofalbuminous matter and tannin. 1861 Bryant 
Poems, Third of November iii, Children, .Gathering tawny 
chestnuts. 

2. The tree which bears these, Castazea vesca, 
N.O. Corplacex, now growing naturally all over 
Southern Enrope, thongh said to have been intro- 
duced, within the historical period, from Asia 
Minor. Both the tree and the ‘nut’ are also called 
Spanish or Sweet Chestnut. 

1578 Lyte Dodoeus 729 The Chesnut delighteth in shadowie 
pce 1664 Evetyn Sylva vii. § 1 The Chesnut of which 
Pliny reckons many kinds. 1784 Cowper 7ask 1.263 These 
chesnuts ranged in corresponding lines. 1 SULLIVAN 
View Nat, H.65 A chesnut, or any other tree with pointed 
leaves. 1814 Soututy Roderick xv, ‘The chesnut’s fretted 
foliage grey. 1875 EMERSON Lett. § Soc, Aims, Cowic Wks, 
(Bohn) HI. 204 An oak or a chestnui undertakes no function 
it cannot execute. - 

b. The wood of the chestnut-trec. 
1823 P. Nicuotson Pract. Build. 262. 
3. Applied to the tree sculus Hippocastanum, 


or to its seed ; more fully called Horsz-cHESTNUT. 

1832 Tennyson M/1ller's Dau. vii, Those three chestnuts 
near, that hung In masses thick with milky cones. 1871 
Member for Paris V1. 207 (Hoppe) The spreading chestnuts 
..dotted the..sand..witb white flowerlets like snow-flakes. 
Mod. Newspr. Yesterday was ‘Chestnut Sunday’ at Bushey 
Park, and the day being fine, the chestnuts were visited by 
admiring crowds, : is 

+4. Earth chestnut: the roundish cdible tuber 
of Bunium flexuosum (including B. Bulbocasta- 
num), or the plant itself; =EarTH-xuT. Ods. 

1578 Lyre Dodoens 579 The small Earth Chesinut .. The 
roote .. in tasie.. is muche lyke to the Cbesinut. 1597 
GerarD quoted by Britren & Hott. 1884 Miter Plant.u., 
Farth-nut, or Earth-chesinnt, Buminin flexuosuut, 

+5. Name of a varicty of apple. Ods. 

1664 Evevn Kal. Sort. (1729) 223 Apples .. Pear-Apple, 
Cardinal, Winter-Chestnut. /did. 232. 

6. The hard knob in the skin of the horse at the 
inner side of the fore-legs; supposed to represent 
the thumb-nail of other animals. Cf. Casror.4 

1859 Rarev Taming Horses iv. 45 To tame the horse, 
sometimes using the chestnut of his leg, which they dry, 
grind. .and blow into his nostrils, 1896 Stare. Egutne Anat. 
208 The circular horny process or Atesam found epemste 
the inferior part of the radius, 1888 Veterinarian May 304 
Another organ in process of disappearance is that piece of 
horn inside the fore-arm, where it is termed the cbesinut, 


place, being the same both in | and that inside the hock, where it is termed the castor ; it 
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corresponds to the finger-nail of the thumb of our hand, and 
of the foot of the five.toed ancestor of the horse. 

7. slang, A story that has been told before, a 
‘venerable’ joke. Also atérid. 

(Origin unknown : said to have arisen in U.S. The news. 
papers of 1886-7 contain numerous circumstantial explana- 
tions palpably invented for the purpose. A plausible ac- 
count is given in the place cited 1n quot. 1888.) 

1886 in Draw, Rev, 27 Mar. 86/2 Minnie Palmer will give 


| £1,000 to any one who will submit to her an idea for legiti- 


Relating to, or characteristic of, the 


1580 Baret dév. Cag2 A! 


mate advertising ..Chestnut ideas not wanted. 1887 7a// 
MallG. 10 June 6/2 This story is what the Americans would 
calla ‘chestnut’, 1887 Sat. Kev. 1 Oct. 467 There are, of 
course, good things here, and some venerable chestnuts. 
(1888 in J. Hatton Xemin. Toole, ‘When suddenly from the 
thick boughs of a cork-tree—’ ‘A chestnut, Captain; a 
chestnut.’ ‘ Bah! beaby, I say a cork-tree!’ ‘A chestnut,’ 
reiterates Pablo: ‘I should know as well as you, having 
heard you tell the tale these twenty-seven times ’.] 

B. as adj. 1. Of the colour of a chestnut ; decp 
reddish-brown. 

1656 Cowrey Davide? 111. (1684:98 Merab’s long Hair was 
glossy Chestnut Brown. 1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1960/4 A 
Chesnut Sorrel Gelding. 1805 Scott Last A/insir. 1, xxviii, 
Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 1835 A. Fonslanqur 
Eng. under 7 Administr, IL. 271 As much akin. .as a horse 
chesnut proverbially isto a chesnut horse. a 1855 C. Broxti 
Professor I. xi, 187 Her rich chestnut locks. 

b. aésol. =Chestnut colonr. 

1600 Suaks. i. ¥. ZL. ut. iv. 12 His haire is of a good colour 
-. Yonr Chessenut was euer the onely colour. 1832 L. Hest 
Sir KR. Esher (1850) 12 My hair would be a fine chesnut 
still, 1898 Mortry Diderot I.122 Her hair of resplendent 
chestnut. 

ce. Short for chestnut horse. (collog.. 

(See chestuut-coloured, 1636 in C below.] 1840 LEvER 
Harry Lorrequer (Moppe: ‘lhe horses were dark chestnuts, 
well inatched. 1882 Miss Branpon J/¢, Noyad I. ii. 41 Mrs. 
Tregonell’s landau .. with a pair of powerful chestnuts. 
Saris Ronson Ofd i orld Idytis27 Jumped on his chestnut 

. attrib, and Comb., as chestnut-bloom, -bud, 
-burr, -colour, -husk, -muncher, -seller, shade, tree; 
chestnut-brown, -coloured, -crested, -red, -winged, 
adjs.; chestnut-bread, bread made with the meal 
of chestnuts; chestnut-oak, Quercus sessiliflora 
and other species. 

1864 ‘Trexsyson lydiaes's Field 65 That islet in the “chest- 
nut-bloom. 1814 Soutnry Rodericé x1, The *chesnnt-bread 
was on the shelf. 21656 [see B. 1]. 1797 Bewics Brit. Birds 
(1847) I. 79 The hedge-chafer, or “chesnut brown beetle. 
1828 Stark Flew, Nat, Hist. 1. 52 Fur chesnut brown back 
and head. 1626 Bacon Sy/ea § 450 ‘The Acorns and "Cbes- 
nut-buds. 1842 Trexsvson Lanucelot & Guin. ii, Drooping 
chestnut-buds. 1874 Rox (f/#/e) The Opening ofa *Chestnut 
Burr, 1855 EDEN Decades I. Jud. (Arb.) 338 Men are of 
“chestnutte colour at the rues of Plata. 1636 Massincrr 
Gt. Duke Flor, wm. i.(R., 1 mean the roan, Sir, And the 
brown bay; but for the *chesnut-coloured, etc. 1748 Smox- 
Let? Rod. Rand. (1804) 137 |e had. .chesmut-coloured hair. 
1868 Lp. Hovucuton Select. fr. tks. 220 The “*chesnut- 
crested plain. 1830 Scotr Demonol. ix. 314 The *chestnut- 
muncher in Macbeth. 1882 Garden 16 Dec. 5335/1 Bright 
“chestnut-red. 1883 R. Burton in Academy No. 577. 366/2 
*Chestnut-sellers froin Friuli. 1535 Covernarr Gen, xxx. 
37 lacob toke stanes of grene wyllies, hasell and of *chest- 
nottrees. 1816 Keitn 2/ys. Bot. 1. 58 Shady avenues of 
Chesnut-trees. 1887 Pad/ Mall G. 15 July 5/1 Small *chest- 
nut-winged butterflies, * 

Che'stnutting, 24/7. sd. [f. prec. ; cf. Nertine.] 
The gathering of chestnuts. Also a¢érid. 

1884 Rok in Harper's Alag. Nov. 910/2 Amy wishes to 
have a chestnutting parly to-morrow. 

Cheston, ? Oés. [acc. to Dicts., from resem- 
blance to a chestnut ; see CHESTEINE.] ‘ A species 
of plum’ (J.). 

1758 in JoHNSoNn; and in mod. Dicts. 

é eston, var. of CHESTEINE, Ods., chestnut. 

Chestree: see CHESS-TREE, 

[Chest-rope. A misprint in some editions of 
Smith’s Seaman’s Grammar, and thence in Diction- 
aries for ghest-rope, GUEST-ROPE, q.v.] 

Chests, obs. form of CuEss 1, 2. 

+Chestworm. Os. (Cf. Creszock.] A pill 
millipede, or wood-louse. It is doubtful whether 
quot. 1639 is a fig. use of this, or a distinct com- 
pound, meaning ‘ worm within the chest or breast’. 

1544 Puatr Regim. Lyfe (1560) Biv, Also the chest wormes 
that are founde betwene the barkes of trees, wbych wall 
tourne themselves together like a beade when they be 
touched. @ 1639 S. Warp Ser. 60 (D.) Universal tortures 
..of which the pangs of childbirth .. gnawings of chest- 
worms, drinks of gall and wormwood, are but shadows. 
Jbid, 98(D.) The. .reproofs of it (conscience). .gnawing more 
than any chest-worm, tormenting worse than hot pincers. 

Chesuble, -yble, ypyll, obs. ff. CHASUBLE. 

Chesun, variant of CHEsoun, Ods., cause. 

Chesyl(le, var. CuEsit, gravel ; obs. f. CHISEL. 

Chesyn, obs. f. CHoosE v. 

Chet, var. of Cm v.!; obs. f. CuEat 56.1, 2, 

Chetah, var. form of CHEETAH, 

4+ Chete. Ods. rare—'. [Possibly :—OE. céte 
cyte :—*clete, cot, ehamber, cell.] 

@1310 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 31 Alle heo lyven from last 
of lot, Ant are al hende ase hake in cbete. 

Chete, -en, -our, obs. ff. Cheat, CHEATER. 


+ Chetel, -il, yl. [OE. cietel (ce-, ci-, cy-):— 


*ceattli—catil, ad. L. catili-us]. Obs. form of 
KETTLE. 
¢1300 Juliana (Ashmole MS.) 54 A chetel wol i iwelled 


CHEVACHANCE. 


bras hiuore pis maide was ibro3t. 1463 Bury Wills (1850) 
23 That Jenette my nece haue..j. bras pot, a chetill,a panne. 

Chetel, obs. f. Cnatret. 

Cheter-, chetterling, obs. ff. CaiTreriina. 

Chetopod, a. Zool. variant of Cuxtopon. 

1839-47 Topp Cyc? Anat. I11. 434/2 In many chetopod 
aoe the setze and cirrhi form. .organs of progression. 

Chett, var. of Creat 56,2 

+ Chevachance. Os. [a. OF. chevanchance 
riding, f. chevauchier to ride: see next.] 

1. Chivalry, chivalrous spirit. 

1992 Wyrtev A rmorie 36 That feasts continuance Which 
was maintained through noble chevachance. 

2. = CHEVACHEE, 

1592 Wvrtey_Armorie 45 King Iohn informed of our 
chevachaunce His sommons cald. 

+Chevachee. 0/s. Forms: 4chivachee, -ie, 
4-5-ye,chyvachee, -ie, - ye, chiuache, cheuache, 
5 chyvauche, 6 chevachey, (9 chevachie). [a. 
OF. chevanchie, chevalchié (mod.F. chevauchée) 
:-Romanic type cava/ca/a a ridiug, f. pa. pple. of 
cavalcare :—late L, caballicare to ride, f. caball-us 
horse. Chevachee is in its origin a doublet of 
CAVALCANE: see -ADE.] 

An expedition on horseback ; a raid, campaign. 

1380 Sir Fernmd. 1005 Pat chyuachee for to do. ¢ 1386 
Cnaccer Prof. 85 Tle hadde ben somtyme in chyvachie 
(v.r.chiuachye, chyuachie, chyuachye, cheualric], In flaun- 
dres, in Artoys, and Picardie. ¢1386 —A/anciple’s Prol. 50 
Down his hors him cast .. This was a faire chyuachee [z.. 7. 
chiuachie, cheuache] of a coke. ¢ 1480 Alerdin 145 Aad thus 
was the chyuachie so privilykept. 1392 WyRtey A rmorte 150 
In their cheuachey a venture did befall. [1843 James Forest 
Days (1847) 34 He .. had distinguished himself in many of 
the expeditions, or chevauchées. 1875 J. Verte 7zveed 139 
Four knights his peers Rode, fam ed in chevachee.] 

+ Che'vage. Oés. exc. //ist. Forms: 5 chyvy- 
age, 6 chyvage, (cheifage,, 6-7 chiefage, 7 
cheefage, 7, 9 chivage, 7-g chevage. [a. F. 
chevage, also chrevage, chefvage, etc., capitation, f. 
chef, chief (chev-) head + -ack.] 

Capitation or poll-money paid to a lord or supe- 
rior; particularly, an aunual payment due to a 
feudal lord by cach of his villeins. 

[e1zs0 Bracton De Leg. Angie (1569) t. x, Cheuagium 
soluunt (quod dicitur recognitio in signum suhiectionis & 
dominii de capite suo). 1292 Britton 1. xxxii. § 9 Suffist qe 
les seignurs.. preignent ..un dener par an de cbefage et un 
jour en aust de service.} 1461-83 L/6, Niger Edw. #1" in 
Househ. Ord.(1799) 23 The King offerithe or sendithe 10 the 
shryne of Seint Thomas of Caunterbury, in the name of 
Chyvyage, three florynes of golde..yerely. 1581 LAMBARDE 
Eiren. 1. Vv. (1602) 163 One of the articles enquirable in the 
Kings hench, whether any persons doe take others to their 
Auowment & protection, & do reccine of them rents (or 
other giftes}) yearely in the name of Chyuage (or rather 
Cheifage) because they seeme to take vpon then to be their 
Chiefes, heads, or leaders. 1607 CoweL /uterfr., Chevage 
..signifieth a summe of money paid by villeins to their 
Lords, in acknowledgment of their slaverie. 1626 R. Harris 
Mezekiah's Recow. 20 Tenants must pay’ their rent, a cheef- 
age..must they not? 1628 Cokr On Litt.140a. 1650 E- 
DERFIELD Tythes 47. 1721-1800 Batrey, CAcvage, Chivage, 
Chicfage. 1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., The Jews while allowed 
to live in England, paid Chevage or poll-money : viz. three 


pence per head, paid at Easter. 1880 Rocers in Contemp, 
Rev. RX XVII. 675 An annual tax, known as chivage. 
Jig. 1583 Gotoixe Calzin on Deut. cxlvi. goo In deede I 


am the owner of it ; hut yet God hath reserued some chief- 
age for himselfe. 1626 R. Harris //ezehkiah's Recov. 4 "Tis 
our profession, our promise, our cheefage and rent that is 
due to him, . 

| Cheval (fava). Fr. for ‘horse’, used in 
comb. (as in cheva/-de-frise, cheva/-glass, and in 
some Fr. phrases, as @ cheval ‘on horseback’, 
‘with one foot on each side’; in military phraseol. 
‘in command of two roads or lines of communi- 
cation’. (Formerly somewhat uaturalized as 


CHIVAL q.v.) 

(F. cheval horse (= Pr. eavalh, Cat. eaball, Sp. caballo, 
Pg. cavatho, \t. cavallo) im L. caball-us pack-horse, nag] 

1609-38 Heywoop Rape Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 209 Then 
mount Chevall Brutus this night take you the charge of the 
army. 187. Zimes(O.), The Western Powers will assuredly 
never permit Russia to place herself a cheval between the 
Ottoman Empire and Persia. 

| Cheval de frise ; usually pl. Chevaux de 
frise (favo da fr7z). Also 7-9 frize, freize, 
g frieze. [Fr.; lit. “horse of Friesland’; because 
first employed by the Frisiaus in their struggles 
for freedom during the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury to supply their want of cavalry; cf. the Du. 
name Vriesse rnyters (Frisian horsemen). In 17th 
c. Horse de Freeze occurs.) 

1. A defeusive appliance of war, employed chiefly 
to check cavalry charges, and stop breaches: sce 
description in the quotations. 

1688 Lond, Gas, No. 2375/3 The Count de Serini. .posted 
his men on the other side, and covered them with Chevaux 
de Frise .. fastened together with Chains. 1692 Lutrrete 
Brief Kel. (1857) 11. 520 Numhers of chevaux de frize were 
shipt, an instrument to fix in the ground to keep offa body of 
horse from attacking the foot. 1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn, 
Chevanx de Frise, or Friseland Horse, in Yortification. 
Box Kersey, Chevau.r de Frise are large Joists, or pieces 
of Timber, ‘Ten or ‘Twelve Foot in length, with Six Sides 
Into which are driven a great Number of wooden Pins 
aboue Six Foot long, crossing one another, and having their 
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Ends armed with Iron-Points. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4675/1 
The Danes..had planted themselves. . behind their Chevanx 
de Frize, 1729-38 Cuamarrs Cycl., Cheval de Frise, a large 
piece of Timber, etc. 1810 WELLINGTON in Gurw, Disp. V. 
11, I shall be very glad to see the chevaux de frise. 1869 
Parkman Disc, Gt. West xiv, (1875) 168 Its declivities were 
. guarded by chevaux-defrise. 1885 Harpers Mag. Jan. 
219/1 The main trunk seems..to stand wpon its lower 
branches like a cheval-de-frise. | 

2. transf. a. A line of spikes or nails similarly 
fixed aloug the top of a railing, paling, or wall. b. 
Jig. Protective lines of spines or hairs in the corolla 
tube of plants ; the eye-lashes, teeth, cte. +e. A 
name for jagged cdges of women’s dresses and 
caps in the 18th c. 

Chevaux-de-frise is sometimes made a collective sing. 

1983 Songs Costume (1849) 231 Your neck and your shoul. 
der both naked should be, Was it not for Vandyke, blown 
with chevanx-de-frize. 1959 Apollo or Aluses Chotce xxvi, 
21 Each nymp that one sees, Can teach us the use of the 
Chevaux de Frize. 1802 Forsytu Culture Fruit-trees 
xxiii, (1824) 332 An oak paling..with a cheval-de-frise at 
top, to prevent the people’s getting over it. 1807-8 W. 
Irvine Sadmag, (1824) 79 When he laughed, there appeared 
from ear to ear a chevaux-de-frize of teeth. 1823 Fxvaminer 
26 Apr. 271/2 The top of the wall of the prison, where there 
is a chevaux de frieze. 1837 Dickexs /ckzw. xli, Bounded 
by a high brick wall, with tron chevaux-de-frise at the top. 
1862 Possibilities Creation 182 Is it important that the 
organ of vision should be protected by a cheval-de-frise of 
Lristle ?. 1879 Lussock Scé. Lect. iii. 96 Sometimes. flowers 
are protected by chevaux de frise of spines and fine hairs 
pointing downwards. 1883 //arper’s Mag. July 172/2 Au 
uasightly fence with chevauzx~deJrise of nails, 

| Che-valer, v. [F.; f. cheval horse.] 

1753 Caspers Cycl. Supp. sv. Chevaler, A horse is said 
to chevaler when in passaging upon a walk, ora trot, his far 
fore-leg crosses or over-laps the other fore-leg every second 
time or motion. 

Chevaleresque, var. form of CHIVALRESQUR. 

| Chevalet favale). [Fr. chevalet, dim. of 
cheval, Cf. It. cavaletto.] <A trestle or framework 
for a bridge. 

1810 WeLunGton in Gurw. Disp. VI. 177 A bridge upon 
chevalets cannot be very strong. 1811 — VII. 144 Beams 
of wood. .have been made with chevalets to form bridges. 

b. The bridge of a stringed instrument. 

Cheval-glass (Javalglus).  [f. Fr. cheval 
‘horse’, also ‘support’ + Guass.] A mirror swung 
on a frame, and of sufficieut length to reflect the 
whole figure. 


185s THACKERAY Netcomes xix, The spare bedroom was 
endowed with..a bed as hig as a general's tent, a cheval 
glass, etc. 1860 Dickens Uscomm., Trae, xvi. (D.) In the 
places of husiness of the great tailors, the cheval-glasses are 
dim and dusty for lack of being looked into. 1862 Miss 
SRapDpON Lady Audicy viii. 57 George Talboys saw his .. 
tall gaunt figure reflected in the cheval-glass, 

Chevalier (Jevalio1). Forms: 4 chevaller, 
4, 7 chivaler, 5 chyvalour, -cr, cheveler(e, 
chevaler(e, 5-6 chyvaller, 6 chivallier, chevil- 
lere, -ailer, -alour, (chevelrier’, 7 (shavileir), 
chivalier, chevaliere, 6- chevalier. [ME., 
a. AF. chevaler, chivaler, OF. and mod.F. cheva- 
Hier = Vr. cavallier, Sp. caballero, Pg. cavalletro, 
It. cavasiere:—L.. type caballari-as horseman, f. ca- 
dalius horse. The mod. repr. of this would have 
been chevaser, or chi-waler (cf. chivalry); but since 
the 16th c. the word has becn refashioned after 
mod,Fr., whence the pronunciation as given above ; 
it is also often pronounced as Fr, (favalye).] 

1. A horseman ; ¢s/. a mounted soldier, a knight. 
(Now only 7/#5¢. or archaic.) 

[1292 Britton 1. xiii. § 1 Gentz de religioun, clercs, et 
chivalers, et lour fiz eynznez.) BT Laxct. P. PL B, xix. 

3owre champioun chiualer, Chief kny3t of gow alle. ¢1440 

‘artonope 918 Ile hath with hym dyuers Chyvalours Of 
Norwey .. and Denmark nacioua, c1440 Mork Alyst. xvi, 
52 Knyghthes I comaunde..Pas churles as cheueleres ye 
chastise & chase. 1475 Bh. Nodlesse (1860) 15 The seyd 
erle made ser John Fasiolfe chevaler his lieutenaunt. 1s00-20 
Dunnar Remonstr. to King 10 Chevalouris, callandaris, and 
flingaris. 1587 M. Grove Pelofps & [/ipp, (1878) 33 Amon, 
the troupe of chyuallers, one Pelops doth arise. rg91 Trond, 
Raigne WK. John (1611) 33 They saw .. The Cheualiers of 
Fraunce and crosse-bow-shot Make lanes of slaughtered 
bodies through thine hoast, 1662 Futter Worthies 1, xiv, 
Knights for the Shire in the Parliament .. and, if with the 
addition of Chivaler or Miles... Knights hy dubbing, before 
of that their Relation. 1691 Woon 4 th, O.von. 1. 164 Car. 
ried to his grave by 4 Irish chevaliers. 1848 Lytron //arofd 
1. iii, Sacred abbots and noble chevaliers— Normans all. 

b. A member of certain orders of knighthood ; 
and of modern French orders, as the Legion of 
Nonour. 

1728 Morcan Alyiers 11. v. 317 During the short Reign 
of our promising King Edward VI, the Chevaliers [Knights 
of St. John] could do nothing here. 1855 Mottey Dutch 
Rep, (1861) 1. 37 The order of the Golden Fleece .. The 
Chevaliers were emperors, kings, princes, etc. 

e. The Chevalier or Chevalier de St. George: a 
name applied to James Stuart, son of James II, the 
‘Old Pretender’, Zhe Young Chevalier : Charles 


Fdward Stuart, the ‘ Young Pretendcr ’. 

1726 Amuerst Terre Fil. (1741) 194 Of Jate the chevalier 
has heen mention’d with an air of importance in our news- 
papers, asif he were really some-body. 17.. Jacobite souk 
Charlie is my darling, The young Chevalier. 1788 If. 
WatpoLce Remmin. iii. 25 A letter .. addressed, I think, to 


CHEVASTER. 


the Chevalier de St. George. 1814 Scott diaz. lvii, About 
the beginning of November the Young Chevalier. resolved 
to ie his cause on an attempt to penetrate into the centre 
of England, 1824 — Redgauntilet ch.i, Ile spoke sometimes 
of the Chevalier, but never either of the Priace, which 
would have been sacrificing his own principles, or of the 
Pretender, which would have been offensive to those of 
others, 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 1. Introd. 2. 
ad. Applied to the cadets of the Old French 


noblesse, who embraced a military career. 

1839-40 W. Irvine Wolferf's R. (1855) 99 Ilis house im- 
mediately became the rallying-place of all the young French 
chevaliers. 1872 Morey Voltaire (1886) 53 note, Chevalier 
appears to have been a title given hy conrtesy to the cadets 
of certain great families. 

2. As an appellation of honour: A chivalrous 
man ; a lady’s cavalier; a gallant. 

1630 Dekker 2nd pt. //onest IVh, Wks. 1873 II, 159 Let 
whowill come(my Noble Shauileir) 1711 ‘J. Distarr’ Char, 
Don Sathewerellio 9 O Chevalier ! worthy to be call’d St. 
George. 1843 Cartyte Past & Pr. ui. x, A noble devout. 
hearted chevalier. 

3. Chevalier of industry (F. chevalier Cindustrie) 
also Chevalier of fortute: one who lives by his 
wits, au adventurer, swindler, sharper. 

1807-8 W. Invixc Saleen (1824) 279 Douhtful characters; 
particularly pimps, bailiffs, lottery-brokers, chevaliers of 
industry, and great men. 1 Miss Brappon 7rail Ser- 
fenty.1x, A puppet in the hands of the chevalier of fortune. 

4. trans, a. Her. A horseman armed cap-a-pie. 


b. The knight in chess, 

1796 StepMan Surinam U1, xxx. 383 The hippocampus, 
or sea-horse, which I could compare to nothing better than 
the chevalier of a chess-board. 

ce. A bird: the Greenshank or Whistling Snipe 
(Tolanus glottis). 

{x Pesxnant Zood, (1812) IT. 56.) 1885 Lapv Brassey 
én the Trades 118 The specimens included, .curlews, cheva- 
liers, rails, water-hens. 

5. atirth.and Comb. a. simple atirib. b. comb., 


as chevalier-crab: sce quot. 

1824 Gat Rothelan 111. 281 The perfidy of Rupert. .sank 
deep into the high chevalier bosom of the Palatine. 1868 
J. Tines Eeeentr. Anim, Creation 294 The Chevalier 
crabs (so called from the celerily with which they traverse 
the ground), ‘These are found in Africa, and along the 
borders of the Mediterranean, 

Chevaline (fevilin), a. (a. F. chevalin, -ine 
cquine, f. cheva/ horse.] Of or pertaining to horses, 
horse-; now chiefly in reference to the flesh of the 
horse as an article of food. Also swés?. horse-flesh, 

1850 wp Coxe Eng. & Fr. Ier. (1877) $ 163 Moyles .. 
asses, & al other beastis chevalynes. Times 5 Oct., 
Cold horse pie, aud other chee delicacies. 1868 A, S, 
Bickxnet, Hippophagy 10 Horseflesh .. or, as I propose 
henceforward to call it.. Chevaline. : 

Chevalresque, -rie, -rous, -ry: see Cniv-. 

Cheval-trap = CALtrop 2. 

ve in Porny Elem, /[er, Gloss. 

+Che-vance, chie-vance. O/s. Forms: 4-3 
chevaunce, § chy-, chevaunche, 6-7 chevance, 
7 cheavance, chievance. [a. F. chevance the 
wealth that oue has acquired, f. OF. chever to 
finish, f. chief, chef (chev-) head. Cf. AciEver, 
ACIITEVANCE. 

1. Success in istee: § wealth ; fortune. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 275 Netheles men se pouerte.. Full 
of® make a great chevaunce And take of love his avaun- 
tage. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. v. 28 By their anarice & 
cheuaunce the sciences come to nought. 1877 Houinsnep 
Chron. 11. 348 Such chevance made the legat. .that he got 
togither twelve thousand marks towards his charges. 1 
Tlotann Lroy xxx. xlii, 770 Those .. who happen to meet 
with some new good chevance [dona fortuna). 

2. concr, Acquired wealth, fortune, estate. 

1478 Caxton Jason 66 Alle my richesses and cheuaunche, 
1490 Caxton Fneydos vi. 23 Destructyue of theyr per- 
sonis, honoures, goodes, and chyuaunches. r60r Hottann 
Pliny xix. iv, At Rome, a good garden ..was thought a 
poore mans cheiuance; it went..for land and liuing. 160: 
— Plutarch’s Mor. 46 What tell you me of Pluto{= Plutus 
and his chievance. 

3. Raising of money. 7o make chevance : to mise 
money or funds. Cf. CiEVISANCE, 

1§38 Latimer Serm. § Ret, (1845) goo He was not able 
to make provision for household; and therefore required 
the best mitre, the best cross, and another thing or two, to 
make chevance withal for provision. 1563 Foxe A. 4 Al. 
(1583) 1865 As al is gone, i= would fain haue me make 
another cheuance with the Bishops lands. 1622 Bacon ffen. 
V7 Wks. (Bohn) 354 Unlawful chievances and exchanges, 
which is bastard usury. 1645 Pacitt //eresfogr. (1662) 269 
You .. would make a cheavance on Church: lands, etc. 

4. Accomplishment, achievement. 

1563 Foxe 4. § AZ. (1596) 527/2 What a matter of howe 
great cheuance it is, wherein so many and so great difficul- 
ties do lie. 1600 Hottann Léry 439 (R.) The vow made 
unto Mars for the good cheevance of that war. 

Cheva‘ster. .‘Svz. Alsochevastre, chevestre. 
[e. OF. chevestre, mou. F. chevétre:—L. capisiram 

alter, f. capére to take hold of.] A double band- 
age for supporting the chin in cases of fracture of 
the lower jaw. 

1860 in Mayye Exp. Lex. 189/1. 

+ Chevausende, pr, pp/e. Obs. rare—*. [ad. F. 
chevanchant, pr. pple. of chevanchertoride.] Riding. 

1430 Lvpc. Chron, Troy t, v, Nor to our luste fully com- 
pre 


ende How Phebus in hischaire is cheuausende [printed 
chenansende). 


CHEVE, 


+ Cheve, chieve, v. Ols. Forms: (4 schef), 
4-6 cheve, 4-7 chieve, 4, 7 cheeve, 4-5 chefe, 
(7 chive). [ME. cheve, a. OF. cheve-r, f. chef 
head ; but in scnse 6 aphetic f. Eng. AcuilEVE.] 

1. intr. To reach an end or object, succeed ; 


usually with adv. zwed/, é//, etc., to get on, fare. 

¢1300 Bekel 856 Thanne we mi3zte..The bet cheve of oure 
consail. 1362 Laxcr. 2. Pd. A. 1. 31 And summe chosen 
chaffare, to cheeuen pe bettre. %a1400 Aforte Arth. 1841 
And nowe has pow chevede soo: it es thyne awene skathe ! 
©1460 Townley Afyst. 108 Go forth, ylle myght thou chefe. 
1563 Foxe A. 4 A/. June 1556 One wished them ill tochieue, 
that should go about such an acte. 1600 Hottann Livy 
x. xviii. 363 Ai things went well and chieved peorperously 
[res prosperas esse). 1674 Rav N. Country Was. 10 To 
Chiczve, to succeed: as It chieves nought with him... Fair 
chieve you, I wish you good luck. | . 

b. To fare well; prosper, thrive, flourish. 

1377 Lana, P. Pd. B. xvin, 104 3e, cherles, & 3owre chil- 
dren chieue shal ge neure. ¢1420 Padlad.on I/ush, xu. 297 
Inoculing also in hem hath cheved., 1471 Rirtey Comp. 
Aéch, uw. xv. in Ashm, (1652) ee thou do contrary thy 
Warke may never cheve. 1611 Cotar., Faire donne fin, to 
thriue, checue, increase, or prosper well. 

2. intr. To make or win one’s way, get (/o a 
place) ; to come, go, proceed: much uscd in allit. 
verse. Also éo cheve lo an end: to come to anend. 

¢1300 St, Brandan 408 After the schip so faste he schef 
that almest he com therto. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 63 Pe 
chruntre of pe chapel cheued to an ende. 1340-70 
A lisannder 7 Hee .. cheued forthe with pe childe. 1398 
Trevisa Barth De P. R. xvi. i, (1495) 590 YF thou 
sowest the seed of a tree fyrste it cheueth and spryngeth 
forth as an herbe. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 9331 Our londes haue 
leuyt..and chefen fro hom Vnto a cuntre vnkynd. 

3. Zrans. To come into possession of; gain, ac- 
quire, win. 

©1340 Gaw. §& Gr, Kul, 1271, | schulde chepen & chose, 
to cheue me a lorde. /éfd, 1390 Tas {=take] yow bere my 
cheuicaunce, I cheued no more. ¢ 1430 Chev. dlssigne 16 
That he hadde no chylde tocheuenc his londis. (1614 Davies 
Eclogue, Willy & Wernocke, O hou it garres old Wernock 
swinck with glee In that emprise that chiuen featest fame.] 

4, intr. To fall Zo, befall, happen, come to pass. 

e1325 £. E. Addit. P. B. 1125 If hit cheue be chaunce 
vncheryst ho worbe. ¢1400 Destr, Troy 395 Hym chefet 
thurghe chaunse childerno mo. /éfd. 518 unten, -Of chi- 
ualry & chaunce, pat cheuyt liym before. a1440.5/7 Degrev. 
465 How as evere hit cheve; The knyght takes his leve. 

b. émfpers. with object in dative. 

1377 Lawev. P. Pl. B. xiv. 226 And if he chide or chatre, 
hym chicueth [v.r. cheneb] be worse, 1400 Morte Arth, 
869 Hade I wytene of this, wele had me chefede. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 5985 Purghe Achilles chiualry hom cheuyt the 
worse. 1611 neaune & Fi. Kut. Burning Pestle 1. iii, 
Foul chive him, he is too merry, 1687 Sir A. Cockain Obst. 
Lady wu. ii, Foul cheeve him for it! 

§. intr. 'To do homage 0. Cf. CuEVAGE. 

¢1330 R. Brunxe Chron, (1810) 111 Whan wrathed Steuen 
with Dauid of Scotland, Pat wild not tille him cheuen, no 
bowe vnto his hand. /0/d. BB Grete was pat linage & 
many to ate cheued. 1436 Pod Pocwss (1859) II. 156 God 
. Sav Caleys..That ever yt mot wel cheve Unto the crown 
of mery Y' ngland, Whils that this world wyll stand. 

6. trans. To bring to an end or issue ; to finish, 
accomplish, perform, achieve. 

{ce 1400 Destr. Troy Prol, 16 New stories ben now..Cheuyt 
throughechaunce & chaungyng of peopull. /éd.947 Thies 
charmys & enchauntementes are cheuit to noght.J 1426 
Pol. Poems VU, 132 Gladly he chevith what so he begynne. 
1475 Partenay 597, 1 shall plainly do your commaunde- 
ment, What-someucr cost it for to cheue. 1§30 Patscr. 
483/2, I cheve, I hringe to an ende, $e aschieve. 

heue, obs. form of Cuarr sd.1 

+Cheve day. Obs. rvare~', Explained by 
Gairdner as ‘day of the chief or patron saint’. 

1461 Paston Lett. 425 1 was at Blofeld on Sent Andruys 
Day wyt the person, and he understode non noder hut that 
I cam to se is masterchepe, for it was hese cheve day. 

Chevel, -ylle, early var. CHAVEL, now JowL. 

+ Chevel-bolt. Some kind of boit ina car. 

1480 Wardr, Acc. Edw. [V (1830) 123 For a chevel bolt 
and a lymour bolte weying xvj lb. 

| Chevelé. [F. chevelé lit. ‘haired’, f. OF. 
chevel hair.] (See quot.) 

1731-6 Baitey, Chevedde {in Heraldry] signifies stream- 
ing, i.e. a stream of light darting from a comet or blazing 
star, vulgarly called the Beard. 175: Cuampers Cycé., 
Chevelle, used hy the French heralds [of] a head, where 
the hair is of a different colour from the rest of the head. 

\Chevelure (fevél-r). Forms: 5 cheveler, 
y-chevelure. f[a. F. chevelure, in OF. cheveletire 
=Pr. cabelladura, \t. capillatura:—L. capillatiira 
head of hair, f. capéllat-us haired, f. capillus a 
hair. In ME. naturalized as cheveler, but in mod. 
use, treated as a French loan-word, and pronounced 
accordingly.] 

1. The hair of the head, a head of hair; +a wig. 

1470in Cunningham Bril. Paint. (1829) 1. 18 Item, longeth 
to the angels four chevelers. ¢ 1488 Dighy Alyst. 139 (Stage 
direction) Ffyrst entreth Wysdam..vpon his hed a cheyeler 
with browes. 1652 Urnqunart Yewed Wks. (1834) 235 Majesty 
in his very chevelure. 1864 R. Burton Dene 49 Con- 
spicuous .. by her chevelure which looked like a closely~ 

itting cap of Astrachan wool. 1884 MWVest. Daily Press 29 
May 3/7 An abundant chevelure, drawn up from the neck. 


2. ¢ransf. The luminous appearance surronnding 
the nucleus of comets; also the diffused light 
round certain nebnlous stars. [So in French.] 

1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 4044 When we beheld the Comet 
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with Telescopes, we saw about his head a chevelure of an 
almost equal length, withont being able et to distin. 
guish his tail. 179r Herscsten in PA. Trans. 1, 
A star of ahout the 9th magnitude, surrounded by a milky 
nebulosity, or chevelure, of about 3 minutes in diameter. 
1854 TomLinson Arago'’s Astron. 135 If the moon is an old 
comet, what has she done with her chevelure, or hair? 

+ Chevelu'red, «. O¢s. rare—*. In 5 che-vel- 
ered. [f. prec.+-ED.] With a wig; wigged. 

¢1485 Dighy Alyst. f50 (Stage direction) Alle iij .. cheve- 
lerede and crestyde inon sute. 

Cheven, Chevender, obs. forms of CuEVIN, 
CHAVENDER. 

Cheventayn, -eyn, etc. : see CHEVETAINE, 

+ Cheveral, Ols. rare—'. [ta deriv. of chovre 
goat: Godefroy has an OF. cheveron a sort of stuff 
into which goats’ hair entered. Or can it be the 


next word 7] 

c1gi7 Wardr. Inu, Hen. VILL (in Planché) Black and 
hlue cloth of gold cheverall. .green cloth of silver cheverall. 
+ Che'verel, s2.! Ods. Forms: 5 chevrelle, 
5-7 cheverell(e, 5-8 cheverel, (6 chaverell), 
6-7 chiverel(1, cheveril 1. [ME. chevrelle, a. 
OF. chevrele, -elle kid (Romanic type *caprella , 
dim. of chdvre:—capra, she-goat; in mod.) re- 
placed hy the synon. chevrette.] 

l. Ht. Kid; but always used in the sense of the 
full cheverel-leather, kid-leather. (Noted for its 
pliancy and capability of being stretched.) 


a 1400 Cov, Myst. (1841) 241 Two doseyn poyntyss of cheve- 
relle, the aglottes of sylver feyn. ¢ 1440 Promp. Larv. 73 
Cheurelle, leddare. 1530 Patscr. 205/1 Cheverell lether, 
cheucrotin, 1576 Br. Curtis Sern. viii. (J.. The nature 
of cheveril leather is, that if a man take i by tle sides 
and pull it in breadth, he may make a little point as 
broad as both his hands ; if he take it by the ends and pull 
it in length, he may make it as smull as a thread. 1589 
Lappe w. Hatchet J)ij, Vf they make their consciences 
stretch like chiuerel in the raine. 1609 Anmix JJaids of 
More-Cl, (880) 108 A gloue of warmih, Not chenerell. 
1755 Jounson, Cheveril..now obsolete. 

ig. 192 Suaxs. Rom, & Ful. u.iv. 87 Here's a wit of 
cheverell, that stretches fron an ynch to an ell broad, 

2. atirib. Madc of cheverel-leather. 

isis Will of Symson (Somerset Ho.) Chevercll purse. 
1549 Cuacoxtn Erusu. on Folly Rja, To streche out 
heaven, that is to saie holy writte, lyke a cheverell skynne. 
1601 Suaks. Jed. N. ut. i. 13 A sentence is but a cheu’rill 


_ gloue toa good witie, how quickely the wrong side may be 


turn’d outward. 1607 ‘Torsece Serpents 734 Stretching like 
a cheverell-glove. 

b. fig. Of thenature of cheverel-lcather ; stretch- 
ing, flexible, pliable, yielding, elastic; esp. in 
phrase @ cheverel conscience. 

1583 Stupses Anat. Abus. uu. 12 The lawiers have such 
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chauerell consciences. 1605 1. Hutton Acasons for Refusal 


62 In his cheverel fancie. 1613 Suns. //ex. VET 2, u. iii. 32 
The Capacity Of your soft Chinerell Conscience, 1662 
Futter Worthies ww. 4 Cheverel-consciences, which will 
stretch any way for advantage. 1673 HickERIXGILL Gregory's 
Father Grey-b. 302 With wide open Mouth and Cheveril 
Lungs. 1705 — (riest-Craft u, vii. 72 Get Cheverel- 
Charity, that will stretch, wide, wide. 

3. Combd., as cheverel-bratned, -conscteneed, 

1608 Dav Law Trickes w. i. (1881) 58 He see which of my 
cheuerill hraind immitators dares follow my fashion. 1630 
J. Taytor (Water P.) Praise Llempseed Wks. ui. 73/2 
chenerell conscienced Vstrer. 

+ Che'verel, 53.2 ? Obs. (Sce qnot.) 

[1721-1800 Batey, Cheverilivs (Old Law), a young cock 
or cockling.] 1766 Pexnanr Zool. (1768) I. 450 A variety of 
goldfinch .. called by the London bird-catchers a chevcrel, 
from the manner in which it concludes its jerk. 

+ Che'verelize, v. Ovs. rare—'. [f. CnEVEREL 
sb.l4+-12E.] trans. To make capable of stretching 
to any extent, like chevercl-leather. Hence Che- 
verelized A//. a. 

1625 Br. Mouxtacu Aff. Czsar iv. 23, 1 appeale unto 
your owne, though never so much Cheverellized consciences. 

Cheverie, -ye, obs. forms of CHIEFERY. 

Chevern, Chevernel, obs. forms of CuEVIN, 
CHEVRONEL. 

Cheveron, var. form of CHEVRON. 

+ Che'veronne. Ods. rare. Apparently a cor- 
ruption of chau/ron, shawfron, CHAMYRAIN ; perh. 
confnsed with the heraldic CuEvRox. 

e420 Anturs of Arth, xxx, His stede.. was trapput to 
the hele. Opon his cheneronne be-forn, Stode as a vnicorn 
Als scharpe as a thorn An nanlas of stele. ; 

+Che'vesaile. Oés. [a. OF. chevegaille, -es- 
saile, part of any garment which goes round the 
neck, collar (:—L. type *capitidle, -ia), f. OF. 
chevece:—L.. capitia, pl. of capitinm, opening for 
the head in a tunic, neckband, collar, f. eapzé- head : 
cf, CAvEsSON.] i 

The collar of a coat, gown, or other garment ; in 
the 14th c. often richly omamented. (By late anti- 
quaries, historical novelists, etc., apparently often 
taken for a gorget, necklace, or collar, as a sepa- 
rate article of attire.) 

¢ 1400 Row, Rose 1082 Aboute hir nckke of gentyl entayle 
Was shete the riche chevesaile, In which ther was fulle gret 
plente Of stones clere and bright to sce. [1605 CasDEN 
Rem, (1637) 196 They had also abont this time {Rich. II] a 
gorget called a Chevesail, for as yet they used no bands 
about their necke. 1843 Lyrrox Last Bar. 1. ix, Some 
nowches and knackerics. .indifferently well wrought, speci- 
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ally a chevesail, 1847-9 Rossetm Bride's Prel.ix, Around 
her throat the fastenings met Of chevesayle and inantelet.} 
+Chevese. O¢s. Forms: 1 (cebis), ciefes, 
cifes, cefes, ceafes, ecyfys, cyfese, 3 chivese, 
chevese, [OD. cgbis (=%), cefes, ctefes, ctfes, 
cyfes str. fem., and ctefese, cyfese wk. fem.:—WGer. 
kavis, kavisd, MLG. keves, kevese, MDu. kefse, he- 
visse, Du. kevts, OHG. chebts, chebisa MING, kebes, 
keb(eyse, Ger. kebse) :—OT cut. *habisjd-, *kabisjin-. 
ON. has a cognate masculine hefstr (:—kabisjo-2). 

A concubine, mistress, leman. 

aqjoo ipinal Gloss. 743 Pelices, cebisae—Erf, (2 pellex 
caebis. «Boo Corpus Gl. 15340 Pelices, cebise. 893 K. 
JELFRED Ores. vi. xxx. § 4 His suna..done he haefde be 
Elenan his ciefese. @ 1000 in Thorpe Laws 1. 406 (Bosw.) 
Se de habbe riht wif, and eac cifese [z. ». cuafese, cefese]. 
e205 Lav. 6356 Ane chiuese (1275 lemman] him ichaxs. 
1225 St. Marher. 3 Yef ha is freo wumnion, ich hire wall 
habben ant to wif halden; yef ha theowe is, ich cheose hire 
to cheuese. 

Choves-born @., born of a conenbinc, bastard. 

i € he Lay. 4334 Ezert pu benne cheues-boren {1275 chenis- 
pore]. : 

Chevestre, var. of CUEVASTEI. 

|Chevet (fave). [I chevet pillow, ‘eastern 
extremity of a church, cspecially considered exter- 
nally’. In the latter sense, French formerly used 
cheves :—L, capitium, f. caput-head. ‘Sce Littré.)] 

The French name of the apsidal termination 
(semicircular or semipolygonal of the cast end of 
a church; particularly applied to that of French 
Gothic churches, where it is sometimes surrounded 
by apsidal chapels. 

1809 Wintincton Keel, statig. France u. iii. (1811) 132 
Rebnild the upper end of the church, which is called the 
Chevet, or round point. 1861 Saf, Kev. 30 Nov. 568 The 
choir, chevet, and transepts of the Abbey church [of West- 
minster]... belong to the great rebnilding nnderiaken by 
Henry UL. 1861 A.B. Horr Ang. Cathedr. 19th C. iit 
g2 We have a further reason. .for adoption in our cathe- 
drals of the chevet. 1888 Lortiz Tower of Loud. 36. 

+Che'vetaine. O/s. lorms: 3~5 cheve- 
teyn‘e, 3,6 -aine, 4-3 -ayn(e, 5 -cin, -an, -un, 
chiveteyn, chyvetoyne, -tayn.e, 5-6 chieve- 
tain, 6 chievetaine; 3-5 cheventeyn, 4-ayn, 5 
eyne, -ein, -en e, chevynteyn. [ME. chevelaine, 
a. OF, chevetatne, -aigne, 12th c. semi-popular ad. 
late L. capitanens, capttanus, chief, principal, f. 
capit- head: sec Captarn. The word nnderwent 
various corrnptions in MIE. ; but the form chez‘e - 
taine wider the influence of chef, Cer, became 
cheftaine, CMEFTAIN, which at length superseded 
all the others.) Farlicr form of CiEFTain. 

¢1275 Lav. 5879 And ouer eche ferde anne cheuctaine 
[1205 hereto3ze]. 1297 R. Grove. (1724) 213 Cheueteyns he 
{Arture] made somme: As be kyng of Cornwayll, etc. séfd. 
400 Roberd Courtehese hii chose to chenenieyne. ¢ 1386 
Cuavcrr A‘ut's 7. 1696 And if so be the chieftayn [7 +. 
chiefleyn, cheuynteyn, cheuentein, chevetayn, cheftaigne, 
cheventen] be take. ¢ 1400 Mauxvey. Prol. 3 Withouten a 
Cheventeyn, or a chief Lord. ¢1440 Gesta Kom, (1879) 9 
Whenne pe cheventeyns of the cite sawe him. 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng, \xvi. 49 They take. the kynges broder to ben 
hir chyneteyne. 1567 Drant //orace’s Epist u. i. G viij, 
Thee being chenctaine [fe Princife]l. 1586 Frrxe Blav. 
Gentrie 24 In the choise of Chicnetaines. 

|| Cheville (févrl. (a. Fr. chevelle, in many 
technical senses, e. g. pin, plug (in carpentry). cte., 
and thence in the sense of word inserted to plug 
up a vacant place in a sentence.) 

1. A meaningless or redundant word or phrase 
inserted to ronnd off a sentence or coinplete a verse. 

1883 Sitcox Latin Lét. 1. v.v.77 One finds the chevilles at 
the end of the line inthe ‘Eneid’. 1885 Contemp. Rev. 
Apr. 551 Cheville.. is any meaningless or very watered 
phrase employed to strike a balance in the sound. 

2. ‘The pcg of a violin or similar stringed in- 
strument’ (Stainer and Barrett, 1878). 

Chevils, variant of KEveEns (of a ship). 

Chevin (tfevin). Forms: 5 eheveyne, 5-7 
chevyn, cheven, (6 chevion’, 6-7 chevine, (7 
chevern), (8 given), 9 chivin, 6- chevin. [a. 
F. chevin, also chevanne, in OF. also chevesue, 
Swiss Rom. chevenne (Godef.) : of tuiccrtain deri- 


vation : sce Littré.] A fish, the CHuB. ; 
1480 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 613 Strengula, quidam piscts, 
acheveyne. 1496 Bh. St. Aléan’s, Fishing 28 The cheuyn 
is a stately fysshe; and his heed is a deynty morsell. ¢ 1532 
Dewss /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. (1852) 913 Cheuyns, chéewen- 
nes. 1883 Prat Divers New Exper.(1 594) 4 For the cheven 
‘ou inust make your baites as big as cherrie stones. 1612 
RAYTON Pody-olb, xxvi. (1748) 37%. 1653 WALTON Angler 59 
Have you no other way to catch a chevin or chub? 1655 
Mourer & Benn. Health's Improv. (1746) 274 Chevins and 
Millers thumbs, are a kind of jolt-headed Gudgeons. 1725 
Braviev Fam. Dict. s.v. Standing Walter, They put into 
these Pools store of Chevins. 1848 Tnorrau Maine WV, i 
(1864) 53 A shoal of white chivin. 1887 Burxanp /ucompi. 
Angler 44 The Pike..1s worth a dozen cheven. 
+Che'ving, v//. sd. Obs. [f. CHEVE v, +-1NG}.] 
The action of the vb. Curve. Ending, success, 
fortune: 2//, evel ch(2)eving, ill success, bad luck. 
ex Cocke Loretles B. 2'The people blesseth hym witli 
evyll chevynge. 1530 Patscr. 709 God sende you yvell 
chevyng, whiche is a nianer of cursing. 1596 Harincron 
42-2 


CHEVIOT. 


Ulysses upon Ajax, You haue vsde a Doctour farre worse, 
and tberfore look for ill chieving. 

Cheviot (tfviat, tfev-). [Name of the moun- 
tain range on the borders of England and Scotland.) 

1. Cheviot shecp, in plural often Cheviots : a hardy 
breed of short-wooled sheep, thriving on the 
Cheviot Hills and in monntainous districts, and 
valned on account of their heavy carcases and fine 


thick-set wool, Chevtot wool. : 

1815 Scorr Guy Ad. ii, Highland cattle and Cheviot sheep. 
be Penny Cyct. XX1. 359/1 The Cheviots .. differ essen- 
tially from both the black and the dun-faced breeds by 
whicb they are surrounded, but neither history nor tradition 
has given tbe slightest clue to theif origin. 1870 Miss 
Broucuton Red as Rose 11. 5 (Hoppe) Jack’s sheep .. tbe 
Cheviots that he was so proud of. | 

2. A cloth made from Cheviot wool. 

1883 Casselis Fam. Alag. Oct. 696/2 Cheviots and Vicunas 
are being employed for many autumn gowns. 1887 Daily 
News 4 July 4/3 Worsteds, diagonals, twills, and cheviots. 

+ Che-visance!. Oés. Forms: 4 ehevisans, 
chevicaunce, chewisance, chefesaunce, chyve- 
saunce, ohevyssauns, 4-5 chevissaunce, -anee, 
4-6 chevysaunce, -ance, ohevesance, -aunce, 
4-7, 9 chevisaunce, -ance, 5 (cheysaunce, 
ehevysshaunee), chevesauns, ehevyshaunce, 
-ance, (7 chevisaneie’. [a. OF. chevisance, 
chevissance, £. chevissant, pr. pple. of chevir: see 
CHEVISE v.] 

I. 1. A bringing to an end or issue ; issue, end. 
¢1330 R. Baunxe Chron. (1810) 105 Whan Henry herd 
telle pis of pat gode cheuysance. ¢ 1440 Gest Rows, lx. 248 
(Harl. MS.) Sbamide that he ne wiste what chevisaunce he 
aes make. 
. Furtherance ; help, assistance rendered. 

a1300 Cursor M. 69 8 (Gitt.) Na folk paim miht wid- 
stand ..Quilis pai wi ban had goddes cheuisans. «@ 1420 
Occreve De Reg. Princ. 4911 Yt a man. .Of bis gode yeve 
you a gode substaunce, Kunneth hym thanke of his goode 
chevysaunce. 

3. Resource, remedy, means of helping or extri- 
cating oneself, shift ; also, expedient, device, shifti- 
ness, 

c1330 R. Bresxe Chron. (1810) 181 If be Soudan ro» opon 
Philip of France, & I wer pan in clos withouten cheuisance, 
1393 Lancet. P. Pi, C. xxin. 16 Pauh he... can no betere 
cheuesaunce, Neode nymep hym a-non vnder his mayn- 

ryse. 1440 J’rotest Dk, Gloucester in Rymer Foedera 
Una X. 766 Yf .. my said Lord can find noon other meen 
or chevesaunce to keep ony part. ¢ 1470 Harpinc Chron. 
iv. iii, Eche daye they made wyttye cheuesaunce, To belpe 
tben: selfe at their necessitee. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sones KA 
Aymon (1885) 104 The foreste is soo grete, that they shail 
fynde some cheuysaunce. 1530 Pacscnr. 267 ‘1 Scbyfte, che- 
vesaunce, chewesance. 1348 Hatt Chror.(1809) 406 ieee 
chevesaunce tooke none effect in Brytayue. 1650 B. Dis. 
codiim. 39 Violated by Leger du main, or chevisance of wit. 

4. Contribution to the supply of any want; pro- 
vision ; supply. 

138. Wryeur Wes. (1880) 382 What chefesaunce & costir 
pe clergi makip. 1 
was then neither a number of Altars, nor such cheuisance 
of Masses, as hath beene sithence. 

5. Provision of what is wanted for life; concr. 
provisions, substance. 

1375 Barsour Bruce ui. qo2 He gat hippie gud plente, 
And wictalis in gret aboundance: Sa inaid he nobill chewi- 
sance. ¢1385 Cnavcer L. G. W., Phillis, Hys wyse folke 
conseyle han hym yeven ..‘To.. make in that londe somme 
chevissaunce, Kia kepen hym fro woo. 1436 Pol. Poems 
(1859) II, 169 Thus moste rude ware be in here chevesaunce. 
1602 Carew Cornwaill 29 The store-bouse of Sunnes cheui- 
sance...Oceanus. 1609 Hottaxn Asm. Marcet. xxii. iii. 
221 A strong towne of defence, and for rich chevisance and 

uicke traffique a most delectable place. 1611 Cotcr., 

fen, wealth, substance, chevisance, riches, possessions. 

8. Booty. 

€1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1390 Tas yow pere my cheuicaunce, 
I cheued no more. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 332 As a thefe 
maketh his chevesance And robbeth mennes goodes about. 
1§26 Sxecton Alagny/. 2264 When we with Magnyfycence 
goodys made chevysaunce. 1530 Tinoate /ract, Pretates 
xii, For him they might not slee whom they wolde, and 
make what cheuysaunce they lusted. 1658 W. Burton /fis. 
Anton. 149 [They] carried their pillage. .to places of safety 
-.and full of gladnesse for their chevisance, did then come 
again to fetch more. 


II. sfec. The providing or raising of funds : 

7. Regarded as the action of the borrower: 
Raising of money by some expedient, e5f. on some 
surety or pledge; borrowing. Zo make a chevi- 
sance: to contract a loan; to pledge or pawn any- 


thing for ready money. 
€1386 Cuaucer Shifm. T, 329 Chaffare is so dere, That 
nedes must he make a chevisance, For he was bonde in a 
recognisance, To payen twenty thousand sheldes anon. 
1460 CarGrave Chron. 144 For he [Richd. 1] purposed to go 
to the Holy Land, and must make chevesauns for mech 
money, he sent aftir the Kyng of Scottis, 1461 J. Paston 
Lett. 410 II. 41, | kowd make non othyr cbeysaunce but | 
schuld a boruyed it of a strange man. 1474 Lbid, 745 U1. 
115 And as for the forte C, mark .. he wolde, rather than 
eta sholde be, purvey it by weye off chevyshaunice at 
ndon, in so moche that .. he had for my sake leyde v. c. 
markes worthe of plate with Ilewghe Fenne. 1g30 TinDALe 
Pract. Prelates xiii, The old Pope had none auctoryte to 
make anye soch cheuisannce with St. Peters enheritaunce: 
he coude but haue the vse of it his lyfelonge. 


__b. Resonrce or shift to get money, way of ’ rais- 
ing the needful’. (Always in a bad sense.) 


Jewet Nepi. Harding (1611) 67 bere ! 
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argoo Cov, Alyst, xxv. 243 A beggerys dowtere.. To 
cownterfete a jentylwoman.. And yf mony lakke, this is the 
new chevesauns With bere prevy plesawns to gett it of sum 
man. ¢ 1510 BarcLtay Mirr. Good Mann. (1570) C iij, If he 
shame to begge «Then turnetb he to fraude and crafty 
cheuesaunce, Of all men borowing on suertie, othe or seale. 
1545 Act 37 Hen. VII/,c. 9 Pream., Punyshment of Usurye 
. and of other corrupte bargaynes, shiftes and chevisances. 
1589 Purrennam Lug. Poeste 1. xviii. (Arb.) 53 Pasturage 
was before tillage, or fishing or fowling, or any other preda- 
tory art or chetisance. x 

@, Merchandise, gain (in a bad sense); esp. in 
To make chevisance of: to make merchandise, 
profit, or gain of. 

1535 CovernaLe Deut, xxi. 14 Then shalt thou let her go 
whither she wyll, and not to sell her, nor to make cheue- 
saunceofher. 1555 Fardle Factions u. vi. 161 The parentes 
brought to niedinesse, vse tbere to make cheuisaunce of 
their doughters bodies, c1s7o Tuynne Pride & Lowdl, 
cecxxix, And to commaund and haue the world at wyll 
Others for they mak of it chevisaunce. 1616 Buttokar, 
Cheuisauce, merchandise, bargaining. 1623-6 so CockERaM. 

8. Regarded as the action of the lender: The 
furnishing of funds, money-lending on security. 
Also, app. The lending of goods, etc., for profit ; 
and sometimes, merely, Dealing for profit. 

(Apparently commonly applied in 15-16th c. to some device 
by which the statutes against usury were evaded.) 

377 Lanat. P. PZ. B. v.249 Eschaunges and cheuesaunces 
With suche chaffare I dele. 138, Wveuir Sed. WAs, 111. 88 
Marchauntis by usure under colour of treube pat pei cepyn 
chevysaunce. ¢ 1s Cuaucer Prol. 283 So estately was he 
of governaunce, With his bargayns, and with his chevy- 
saunce. 1393 Lance. P. PZ. C. vin. 252 Pat chaffared with my 
chyuesaunce, cheuede selde after. ¢ 1460 Fortescue Ads. 4 
Lim. Mon. (1714) 33 Usury and Chevesaunce, incresith the 
Povertie of hym that borowyth. 1487 def 3 Hen. V11,¢.6 
$3 Ordyned. .that all unlefull Chevysaunces and Usurye be 
dampned, and none to be used, upon payne of forfeyture of 
the Value of the Money or Goodez so chevysched or Ient. 
1570 Act 13 Edis, c.5 Couenous and fraudulent Feoffements 
. Conueyances, Bonds. .tothe overthrow ofall true and plain 
dealing, sea aining and chevisance between man and man. 
lbid.c. 7 (Who is a Bankrupt) Any .. Person .. using the 
Trade of Merchandize by way of Bargaining, Exchange, 
Rechange, Bartry, Chevisance or otherwise. 1588 J. 
Harvey Disc. in Thynne’s Animadzv. (1865) 146 Pitie, 
that any such knack of knauerie, or covenous chevisance.. 
should .. overthrow .. any well governed... state. 1602 
Fucseckt and Pt. Parait, 48 It is held to be simonie, and 
corrupt cheuisance, if any valuable consideration be giuen 
in such regard pacto, vet facto, [1641 Termes de la Ley 56. 
1767 BLackstTone Comet, II. xxxi] : 

© Misnsed by Spenser and others after him, who 
have erroncously confounded the word with che- 
vance, chivalry, chevauchee, ete. : Enterprise, per- 
formance; chivalrons enterprise or achievement ; 
expedition on horseback ; chivalry ; prowess, etc. 

(Spenser app. misunderstood some passage in Gower or 
other old writer ; inodern archaists have in turn misunder- 
stood Spenser.) 

1579 Spenser Shkeph. Cal. May 92 They maken many 
a wrong cheuisaunce [g/oss., Cheuisaunce, soinetime of 
Chaucer vsed for gaine: sometime of other for spoyle, or 
bootie, or enterprise, and sometime for chiefdome} 1590 
~ F.Q.11.xi. 24 Shameful thing Ye were U abandon noble 
chevisaunce For shewe of perill, without venturing. 1600 
Faireax Tasso ww. Ixxxi, Be it not pardie declar’d in France 
.. That we forsooke so faire a cheuisance, For doubt or 
feare that might from fight arise. 161a Pasgait’s Night 
Cap (1877) 109 None of more valour, night or chetisance. 
1624 Quartes Div. Poems Sion's Sonn. (1717) 377 Eu- 
creas‘d in power, and high Chevisance Of Arms, 1849 
Lytton A. Arthur vin. xi, Frank were those times of 
trustful chevisaunce [vefe, chevisaunce, Seeieerh And 
hearts when guileless upen to a glance. dérd. xu. cxcv, 
Stand forth..bold child of Christian Chevisaunce, 1882 
Snortnouse J. dagiesant xxxii, When the northern gods.. 
rode on their chevisance, they went down into the deep 
valleys singing magic songs. 

he’visance “, Os. [prob. the same word as 
prec.] Anoldname of some flower, not identified : 
Dr. Prior has suggested the Wall-flower. 

(The conjecture that this is ‘evidently a misprint for 
cherisance', is baseless : there is no such word.) | 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cat. Apr. 143 The pretie Pawnce 
And the Chevisaunce Shall match with the fayre flowre 
Delice. ¢1620 ‘I’. Ronixson 3/4, Magd. 317 The woe 
Primrose and the pretty Paunce; The Pinke, y* Daffodil! 
and Cheuisance. 

+ Che-visancer. Oés. rarc—'. (f. Cuevisancy 
56.1 8+-En.] A money-lender. 

1598 Stow Surv. (ed, Strype 1754) Il. v. xxii. 421/1 Also, 
if any Usurers or false Chevesancers be dwelling within this 
ward. 1657 llowe, Londinag. 392 If any false Cheve- 
sauncers, or extortioning, Usururs dwell within their Ward. 

+Che-visancing. O¢s. rare—'. [fas prec. 
+-1nG!,] Money-lending ; dealing for profit. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 99 If such a one now, through 
good husbandrye, cheuisannciug, lease monging, or perhaps 
miserable nlgardnes shall rise up to a reunew. 

+ Chervise, v. Ofs. Forms: 4 chovesschen, 
chevese, 4-5 chevis(e, 5 -yche, -yss, -esshen, 
-isshe, -ico, cheveys. (MU. chevis-, chevish-, a. 
¥, chevéss- extended stem of chevir, chevissant, to 
bring to a head or end, finish, achieve, make an 
end of, carry ont, succeed with, execute, manage, 
furnish, etc., f. chef (chev-) head.] 

1. trans. To achieve, perform, accomplish. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 8329 (Cott.) eae ne it thoght to cheuis 
sua, ls be angel brogh[{t] him leword aa, 

2. intr. To get on, speed, succeed. 
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1375 Barsour Bruce vu. 427 Gif that tbai mycht cheviss 
{chewyss] swa .. ‘bat thai mycht vyn the vode agayn, His 
men, thai thoncht, thai suld nocht dreid. 14.. Legenda 
Aurea 64 bin Promp. Paru.), And the nexte nyght after he 
departed in thabyte of a brother of Sympringham, and so 
cheuyssed y* he wente ouer see. F 

3. intr. (refl.) To come to an end or issne, come 
to terms with, get on with 

1406 Occieve Alisrude 101, I nat can with reason me che- 
vice, 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ut. xi.1g: They sawe that 
they conde not cheuyshe with them by Iouc. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Patr, (W. de W.) ut. xiv. (1495) 321 b, They bounde 
hym bothe handes and feet; for Bacco conde they not 

euysshe with hym. : 

4. refl. To furnish, provide for, help, take care 
of (oneself), provide for one’s sustenance. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 6409 (Cott.) ‘Cheues pe,’ he said, ‘wit 
man an freck And ga fight a-pon amalec. 1362 Lanc. PF. 
Pl A. x. 72 Souereyn fof] him-self his soule for to 3eme, 
And Cheuesschen him from charge. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Compt. 
Mars xiv, Alas! your honour and your emperise, Neigh ded 
for drede, ne can her not chevise. 1402 Occreve Lett. of 
Cupid in Arb. Garner 1V. 65 O Woman! how shalt thou 
tbyself chevice; Sith men of thee so mochil harm witness? 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Ixxxiii, 106 Rebecca loued best 
her sone Jacob.. because he coude best cheuisshe hym self, 
and was of good puruiaunce. a1500 Katis an 3874 
Had scho done weill Scho had ben maryt richly: Now lat 
her chewys her, fore thi. 

b. To occupy oneself (for any one). 

c1400 Rom, Rose 6427 He shal cheveys hym for me, For I 
trowe he can hampre thee. A 

5. trans. To provide, procure, obtain, earn, 

1340-70 A lisaunder 966 Dof pow haue cheuesed pee a 
chylde. odie Promp. Parv, 74 Chevystyn or purveyn 
[z.r. chevyschen, chenesshen], provideo. 1475 Caxton 
Jason 66 Vf I sawe..alle that I coude fine ane cheuisshe 
perisshe in the. .depnes of the see. : 

6. trans. To provide (funds), raise (money), 
borrow. 

1455 Marc. Pastox Leff. 260 I. 354 Wochesafe to che- 
vesshe for her..xxti marke for tobepaied to Mastre Ponyngs. 
1469 Sir J. Paston ibid. 621 II. 374, I beseche you to sende 
me ou oat what money ye couse Ns men: ; to 

et or chevysche uppon suerte sufficient. 1 Act (ce 

yc. one eee peate of the Value of the Money or Cates 
so chevysched or lent. 
b. inte. 

1494 Fasyan vu. ccxxv. 253 Well I knowe he must cheuich 
for money to perfourme y* tourney. 

|| Chevrette (Javret). [F. chevrette (= Pr. 
cabreta, \t. capretia, dim. of chéure, L. capra she- 
goat.) : A 

+1. A machine for raising guns or mortars into 
their carriages. Ods. 

gs in Baney. 1772 Sines Afil, Guide. 

. A thin kind of goat-skin leather used for 
gloves. 

1884 Health Exhis, Catal, 37 Kid and cbevrette leather 
Fat & in the dressing yards at Grenoble, Fontaine, 
and Ottignies, near Brussels. “The supplies of .. cbevrette, 
or young goat skins, for stouter gloves, from Saxony, Ba- 
varia, and Bohemia. 1888 The Lady 25 Oct. 378 Tan, 
chevrette, and silk gloves. 

Chevron (Je-vren), 54.1 Forms: 5 cheff- 
rounce, 6 chovorn, ehevoroune, 7 choverne, 
cheavern, 5- cheveron, 6- chevron. (a. F. 
chevron rafter, chevron, circumflex accent (in Picard 
caveron, Pr. cabrion, a cabrio, rafter, chevron) :— 
L. type *cafrion-em t. caper goat: Sp. has also 
cabriol in same sense :—L. capreol-ts, dim. of caper 
goat, of which the pl. cafrcoff was applied to two 
pieces of wood inclined like rafters.] 

1. A beam, or rafter; esp. in p/. the rafters or 
couples of the roof, which meet at an angle at the 


ridge. 

(There is hut little evidence of the actual use of this in Eng.) 

[c1300 Battle Abbey Custumats (1887) 29 Quatuor cheve- 
runs” et omnia pertinentia in parietibus. 1331 Litere 
Cantuar. (Rolls)-1, 368, Xij. cheverones et i postes de 
quercu.] 180 Hottvaanp 7reas. Fr. Tong, Vn Chevron, 
a Chevron, a rafter in the house that beareth vp the roofe. 
1611 Cotcr., Chevron, a kid; a Chevron (of timber in build- 
ing); arafter or sparre. 1617 Minsuxu, CAheverons. 1692 
Cores, Chevrons, the strong rafters meeting at the house 
top. 1851 Turner Dow, Archit. 1. i. 17 Its timber gable, 
and seven couples, or cheverons, of the roof, 

b. (See quot.) 

1762 in Picton L'fool Munic. Rec.(1886) 11.240 Fisb yards, 
cheverons, or other obstructions to navigation in the river. 

2. Her. A charge or device on the escntcheon, 
consisting of a bar bent like two meeting rafters, 
thus, A. Chevron couped: onewhich does not touch 
the sldes of the escutcheon ; chevron in chief: one 
which rises to the top of the field; chevron rompee: 
one with the - er part displaced, as if broken off. 

1395 in A. &. Wrdds (1882) 4 A keuerlet of red sendel yee 
thered with Cheuerons, 1486 24. S7. Albans, ‘Ter. Bv b, The 
secunde pynyon is called cheffrounce, that is, a couple of 

is. 1610 Gurtiim flerahiry wm. v. (1660) 123 This 

heuron in Blazon ts called Rompee, or rather RKompu. 
1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 1041/4 Stolen out of the Buttery and 
Butlers Chamber at New-Colledge in Oxford .. one large 
Silver Pot..and about eleven smail ones, all markt with the 
Colledge Arms, viz. two Cheaverns between three Roses. 
1872 Rusxin Eagée’s N.§ 235 The Chevron, ao band bent 
at‘an angle (properly a right angle).. represents the gable 
or roof of a house. 4 i 

3. The same shape used in decorative art, etc. 

1608 L. Jonson A/asgue of Blackn. (R.) The top thereof 
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was stuck witha chev’ron of lights. 1835 Mupix Brit. Birds 
(2841) 1. 208 ‘The wings and tail are black .. the latter 
witha chevron of white. 1865 Luspock Prek. Times vi. 169 
Incised patterns in which the chevron or herring-bone con- 
stantly reappears. 1879 Sir G. Scorr Leet, Archit, 11. 816 
These cham ers..enriched with chevrons of slight depth. 

_ 4, esp. A distinguishing mark or badge on the 
sleeve of non-commissioned officers, policemen, ete. 

3813 WeLLiNGTON in Gurw. Désf. X. 363, | am ignorant to 
what purpose. .sooo serjeants’ chevrons..are to be a lied. 
1844 Kegul.§ Ord. Army 49 The Non-commissioned Officers 
..are to wear Chevrons on cach Arm. 1868 7¢mes 3 Mar., 
Constables O’Brien and Mee who assisted in the arrest, 
received chevrons. 1884 Sir F.S. Rogerts in r9¢h Cent. 
June 1072 No reason why the chevron should not still be 
given..to mark certain periods of average good conduct. 

5. attrib. and Cob. as chevron-cloth, -fornt, 
-pattern, -shaped adj.; chevron-bone, the V- 
shaped bone branching from the vertebral column 
of some animals; chevron-moulding, an orma- 
mental moulding of a zigzag pattern; chevron- 
work=prec. Also chevron-wise (-ways) adv., 
in the manner of a chevron. 

1836 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1. 569/1 The *chevron bones of the 
anterior portion of the tail, 1884 Casse/l’s Ham. Mag. 
Mar. 246/1 *Chevron cloth owes its name to the Dera 
bone weaving. 1816 J. Saute Panorama Sc. § cirt I. 
138 The zigzag or “chevron moulding, which is generally 
used in great profusion. 1616 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iv, 
The Plow-man .. Throwes up the fruitful carth in ridged 
hils, Betweene whose *chevron forme he leaves a balke. 
2854 Woopwarp A/odiusea (1856) 87 “Chevron - shaped 
coloured bands. 1610 Guwtuim /feraddry u. vi. (1611) 58 
Two lines erected *Cheuronwaies. 1864 Bouten //erasdry 
Hist. & Pop, xvii. § 2. 274 A line set chevron-wise. 

+ Che‘vron, sé.2 Oés. Also cheveron. [app. 
an error for CHEVEREL (but Cotgr. has ‘chevron 
kid’): cheveroe in Old French was a stuff cou- 
taining goat’s hair. Sir W. Scott, in his use of the 
word, probably merely followed quot. 1754.] ‘A 
glove’ (Jamieson); app. meant for: Kid-glove. 

1754 Sir J. Scorr Stagger. State of Sc. Statesm. 50 (Jam.) 
Sir Gideon by chance letting his chevron fall to the ground, 
the king, altho* being both stiff and old, stooped down and 
gave him his glove, 1818 Scott //rt. Midi, viii, A black 
pairo’cheverons! 1826 — IVoodst. 111.200. 1828 —#. AI. 
Perth v,\..am sorry for that poor lover who will never wear 
right-handed chevron again. 

+Che-vron, v. 06s. rare. [f. Cuxvnon sd.!, or 
ad. F. chevronner, to adorn or charge with chev- 
rons.] éravs. To fit with chevrons or things 
arranged cheyronwise; to make with a chevron 


pattern. 

1543 Tranron Vigo's Chirurg. m.1.vi.g2 You must sewe 
of cloutes incoled or cheverned and Jaye them upon the 
wounde. 1606 B. Joxson //smtenat (R.) Whose nether 
parts, with their bases, were of watchet cloth of silver, 
chev‘ron’d all over with lace. 1851-3 Turner Dom. Archit, 
I1.v. 227, (transl. Lib. Roll. 35 Hen. LD) Aud cover the cham- 
ber. .with shingle and chevron it (orig. Aeveronari facias}. 

Chevronel (fevrénel). Hr. Also 6-8 chever- 
nel(1, 7-onel, 8chevronell(e. [f CHEvRoN 5d. + 
-EL 2 dim.] A bent bar on the escutcheon half the 


breadth of the chevron. 

1872 Bossewxit A rmorie 12 A Cheuernel containctb halfe 
the Cheuron. 16x0 Guitiun /eraddry ww vi. 1627 Drav- 
ton Agincourt 14 The men of Glostershire, In Gold tbree 
Bloudy Cheuernells doe bring. 1 Boutet. /lerakéry 
Hist. & Pop. xv. 191 A differenced shield of the De Clares 
which charges each chevronel with three Jeurs de Lys. 

Che-vronelly, ¢. Her. [see -¥3.] Charged 
with or bearing chevronels. 

1884 NV. § Q. 9 Aug. 112/1, I have looked .. for any coat 
with two chevronels, and have only found instances of chev- 
ronelly of four and six. " 

Chevrony (fevroni), « fad. F. chevround, 
pa. pple. of chevronner f, chevrot.] 

1. Her. Charged with chevrons. 

1724 Dict. in Guillin’s Heraldry, Cheverony (in French, 
Cheoronné), signifies a Shield laid out ifto several equal 
Partitions, Chevron-wise. s 

2. gew. Formed of chevrons, zigzag. 

1887 Proc. Soc. Antig. 24 Feb., A simple incised border 
with a chevrony pattern. 

Chevrotain, -in (fe‘vrotein, -tin). [a. F. chev- 
rotin (ain), dim. of OF. chevrot, itself orig. a dim. 
of chévre she-goat.] The smaller species of Musk 
Deer, found in S. E. Asia and the adjacent islands. 
1974 Goivsm. Nat. (fist. 1. u. iti. 312 The chevrotin, or 
little Guinea deer. .the least of all cloven-footed quadrupeds. 
1847 CarPenter Zool, § 277 ‘Ihe true Musk-Deer inhabit. . 
central Asia .. The other Musk-Deer to which the general 
name of Chevrotains is given, are inhabitants of Ceylon, 
Java, Sumatra, and Southern India. 1880 4. R. WaLLAce 
4st. Life 27 The Tragulidz are small deer-like animals, 
known as chevrotains or mouse-deer. 1883 Mrs. Btsuor 
Sk. in Malay Pentn. in Leisure #1. 85/1 The palandok or 
chevrotin, the hog deer..and the sambre, may not be far off. 

Chevy, chivy (tfervi, tfi-vi), 54. Also chivvy. 
[This and the cognate verb are modern ; and prob- 
ably arise out of Chevy chase: see below.] 

1. As a hunting cry. 

1785 O’Keern Hunting Song, ‘Old Towler’, With ahey, 
ho, chivy Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy. 18.. Suatrr 
in Knight S. § Friends 12 Then, with the inusic of the 
baying ley All the old chivalries came floating back, And 
mingled with the chevy and the chime. 1865 Dickens: 
Mut. Fr. wt, x, When you are ready, | am..with a Hey 
Ho Chivey, and likewise with a Hark Forward, Lantivy. 
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2. A chase, pursuit, hunt. 
ax824 Cavett Lorer Sef Formation (1837) I. ys Run- 
ning into a hare after a chevy of a full hour. 1842 S. Lover 


Slandy Andy v. 48 Vhe man ..made a chevy down the 


south side of Leicester Square, etc. 1860 J.C. Arxixson 
Playhours 1 Come out man and warm your blood with a 
chivy. 1862 H. Marrvat Year é Szveden U1. 257 A stay 
hunt in full chevy. 1872 Daily News 3 Sept., With noisy 
chevies after the hares. 

3. The game of prisoners’ base. 

1883 F. Anstey Vice Versa v, Vhis particular sport ‘chevy’, 
commonly known as ‘ pris6ners’ base ‘, being of a somewhat 
monotonous nature, and calling for no special skill on the 
part of the performers. 

b. The set of players who are chascd in this game. 

18: . Payn foster Brothers viii. 129 We were great at 
football ; we were a most distinguished ‘chevy’. 

4. Chevy Chase: the scene of a famons Border 
skirmish, celebrated in a well-known ballad; hence, 
transferred, as in quots. 

(Quot. 1665 refers possibly to a song of the name.) 

1665 Locke Letter in Fox Bourne Life (1876) 1, iii. 113 
He that could not .. make bettcr music with a chevy-chase 
over a pot of smooth ale, descrved well to pay the reckoning 
and go away athirst. 18976 A/éd- Vorksh. Gloss. UE. D. 5.) 
Chevy-chase, a running pursuit. 1880 [Vest Cornw. Gloss. 
(KE. D. S.) Chevy-chace, a great bustle or noise. ‘ What's all 
the Chevy-chace about?” 

Chevy, chivy (t{c'vi, tfi-vi), v. Also chevey, 
chivey, chivvy. [See the sb.] 

Ll. trans. To chase. 

1830 Forsy Voc. £. ciuglia, Chivy, to chace, to run and 
career gaily, like boys in their sports. 180 Ges. P. Tuomr- 
son #verc. (1842) V. 50 ‘The other side are to blame, if 
they do not, as we should sayin the dragoons‘ Chevy’ them 
back again. 1873 G.C. Davis Wount. & Mere xi. 85 We 
«. had been chevied by a diminutive black bull of exceed- 
ingly fierce aspect. 1883 /aily Vets 26 Feb, 2 Localities 
whence omnibuses and railways have chivied romance. 

2. inir. To race, scamper. 

1830 l"orav [see 1]. 1863 J.C. Jearrnrsox Live éf Dow 
11.243 (Hoppe’, 1 just caught sight of young Squire Turrett 
chiveying along as if the old ’un was behind him. 1865 
Daily Tet. 4 Mar., ‘hey [the hares] had ..‘chevied * over 
the moonlit ope so securely, that they had almost for- 
gotten to sleep with one eye open. 

lence Chevied. chivied ///. a., -ing vd. sé. 

1880 Buackmore Lrema (Hoppe) The very least child of 
all, too young as yet for chivying. 1886 N. Turarp in 19¢% 
Cent., The poor chivied outcast. 

Chew (tfiz),v. Forms: 1 eéowan, 3 cheowon, 
cheouwen, chewwenn (O7m.), 3-5 chewon, 3-6 
chowe, (4 chyowe, 5 schewe), 5- chew. Sec 
also variants Cnaw, Coow. (OF. eowan, pa. t. 
caw, curo, pa. pple. cower, corresp. to O1IG. 
chiuwan, kiuwan, pa. t. hou, kitwun, gikiacan, 
hinwau:—OTeut. *kewwau. The original strong 
pa.t.and pa. pple. appear not to have come down 
into ME. ; an analogical pple. chewen occurs how- 
ever in 16th ¢.] 

1. traus. To crush, brtise, and grind to pulp, 
by the continued action of the molar teeth, with 
help of the tongue, checks, and saliva. 

c1000 ZEtrric //om, 1. 510 (Bosw.) Ie het hine ceowan 
iid tobum his fingras. 47. 1. 404 Hi cuwon heord girdlis, 
and gars wtou. «122g Ancr. R. 80 Hwose cheouwed 
spices, ¢ 1386 Ciavcer Miller's 7. 504 But first he cheweth 
grcyn and lycoris, To smellen sweete. 1601 Cornwat.yrs 
Fs. (1632) xxiv, Barre some fellow from chewing a sticke. 
1710 J. CuarKke Rohanit's Nat, Phil. (1729) 1.175 11 excites 
but a very small Sensatiou in those who chew the Wood. 
1898 ‘I’. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 803 No astringency i> 
perceived when a piece of it is chewed. 1839 E.D. CeakKE 
Trav, 102/1 To lead a very idle life... chewing tobacco or 
opium, 1865 Livexcstony Zambest xix. 398 They frequently 
chew the branches for the bark and tbe sap alone. 

pb. In early times often eqttivalent to guaw. 

«a1000 Soul's Address 72 (Gr.) Pee sculun moldwyrmias 
ceowan. ¢1200 Trin. Coll. ffom. 183 luele wurmcs inote 
pe chewe. fi : 

2. esp. ‘To perform this operation upon (food), 
in preparation for swallowing it; to masticate- 
Sometimes, To eat with chewing, devour. 

1377, Laxct. P. Pf. B. xvii. 199 Let hem chewe as pei 
and chide we not, susteres, For hit is a botless bale pe 
byte pat pei eten. 1450, 1530 Dlyrr. our Ladye 40 Bode! 
meate is not rygbt profytable, but yf y1 be wel chen, 
1600 Snans. A. V. Z. 1. iii, 102 Chewing the food of 
sweet and bitter fancie. 165x Hosses Leviath. ut. xxxii. 
195 Pills. .chewed, are for the most part cast up again with- 
out effect. 1774 Gotpss. Nat. //ést. (1776) (11. 349 These 
[teeth] also seem better adapted for tearing and chewing, 
than tbose of the cat kind. 1879 Froupe Casar xv. 247, | 
am_ chewing what | have to swallow. 

b. To masticate for another. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.v1.ix.(1495) 195 The moder 
chewyth meete in her mouth and makyth it redy to the 
totblees chylde that he may the easylyar swolowe the meete. 
issz [see Curwep] 19713 STEELE Evglishi. No. 15. 101 
Chew or cut it small, tbat tbe Lion may swallow it safely. 

3. fig. and ¢frausf. in many applications : 

a. by simile. 

1393 Laxot. P. P2. C. 1. 140 Holy cburche, and charite 
je chewep and deuourep. /éd. vn. 154 (MS. F), 1 spak no 
specbe it swal so my breste bat I chewed it as a cowe pat 
code cbewith ofte. 1597 Bacon £ss. Studies (Arb.) 8 Some 
bookes are to bee tasted, others to bee swallowed, and some 
few to bee chewed and disgested. 1696 Evenvn in Pepys 
Corr. 3 Dec., I have of late been cbewing over some o id 
stories, <i é 

b. in reference to spiritual food: To meditate on. 


CHEW. 


¢xz00 Ormtn 1241 Forr pe to 3ifenn bisne patt te birrp 
ummbepennkenn a33 & chewwenn ee heorrte Hu pu mihht 
ewemenn pin Dribhtin. c¢1q10 Love Bonavent. Mirr. 
(Sherard MS.) Gostly cbewynge in fet manere the gospe!l 
of crist. 1526 Pilger. Perf W. de W. 1531) 174 ‘The com- 
maundementes of god, of the wbiche we must fede dayly, 
and chewe them in our hertes, by ofte meditacyon. 

e. in reference to counsels, opinions, statements, 
ete.: To consider or examine deliberately (as a pro- 
cess preliminary to swallowing and digesting them). 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Sern. Tim, 367/1 It is good .. to 
haue thinges well chewed, that we may the better digest 
them. 1626 Sir C. Cornwatuis Disc. Prince Henry in fHarl. 
Mise. (1641) ILL. 522 Counsels are to be chewed not s 
lowed. 1663 J. Srencur Prodigies (1665) 397. 1678 Cub- 
wortu /néedl, Syst. 560 Nor scrupulously chew or exaniine 
any thing. 

d. in reference to plans, ctc.: ‘lo meditate, 
devise or plan deliberately. 

1599 Suaks. /Zen, 1% at. ii, 56 Capitall crimes, chew'd, 
swallow’d, and digested. 1682 Duvpix Duke of Guise 1. ili, 
{f while alive, I cease to chew their ruin. 1718 Prior 7o 
Mr, Harley 285 lic chews Revenge. 

@. in reference to words: To take or retain in 
the mouth ; to keep saying or mumbling over. 

1603 Suaks. Weas. for AL u. iv. 5 lleaucn in my mouth, 
As if I did but onely chew his name. 1833 Marryar /’. 
Simple xxxix, Her mother was startled when she put the 
question to her, and chewed it, and cursed her when she 
insisted upon the truth. 

+f. 70 chew to a person): cf.2b); to reduce 
‘anything) to a condition ready for auothicr’s use, 
to prepare (words, etc.) for another to utter. Ods. 

1594 Carew tr. //narte's E.vant. Wits xi. (1616) 156 Law: 
fae ifthe cases which the law thrusteth into their mouth 
hee not squared and chewed to their hands, they are to 
secke what to doc. 1641 Mutton etadmady. it. Wks. (1847) 
60/1 A minister that can not be trusted to pray in hi, own 
words without being chewed to..should as little be trusted 
to preach. 

4, 70 chew the cud: of certain quadrupeds, to 
bring baek into the mouth and masticate the food 
which has been eoarsely brnised and swallowed 
into a first stomach 5 to ruminate. 

a OF. the simple céowan is v0 used; the Vyenb, has ¢ff- 
chyeive. 

€x000 Evrric Lew. xi. 3 Diet hig eton pa nytem pe hira 
clawe todilede beop and ceowap. Ne ete ge pa bing pe 
ceowal, and clawe ne todelap. c1z00 Ornin 1236 Oxe 
chewwepp. . Hiss cude. «@ 1300 Cursor.Vf. 1958 O beist has 
clouen fote in tua An chewand cude, jee ete o pa. 1340 
elyend. 86 Efterward me sscl pesne mete eft chyewe ase p 
oxe pet gers pet he hep vorzucl3e. 1382 Wyetir Lez. xt 
Mle that han the clee dyuydid, and chewith kude. 
Power Arf, Philos.1.16 Vike so many Ginny-Pigs, munch- 
ing and chewing the cud. 1834 M. Scort Cruise Midge 
(1859) 295 ‘The cattle .. stood listlessly chewing their cuds. 

b. fig. ‘To ‘ruminate’. 

1382 Wyewir /fosea vii. rg ‘Thei chewiden cnd vpon whete, 
and wyne, and departiden fro me. 1547 //omidies t. Erhort, 
Holy Script. n.028359' 15 let vs ruminate, and (as it were! 
chewe the cudde that wee maye haue_ the sweete tewse 
_.& consolation of them. 1749 Firtping Yow Jones xvun. ii, 
Having left her a linle while to chew the cud, if 1 may use 
that expression, on these first tidings. 1768 Soviet 
fhonph, Cl ler. 13 July, ‘Vo chew the cud of reflection. 
1829 SoutTHEy OU. Verma vii, And inall outward poietee 
chew the while The cud of bitter thoughts. 1876 Maxwrtt 
in Life xiv. 1880 Miss Broucuion See. Thonghts 1. Lxthe 
196 She is dismally chewing the cud of sour reflection, 

+5. To worry with reproaches, ctc.; ‘to jaw’ 
(Cockayne). Os. rare. 

1230 Mali Meid. 31 Chit te & cheowed pe & schent te 
schomeliche. i 4 " 

6. intr. To perform the action describedsin 1, 2; 


to exercise the jaws and tecth (ov, sor anything) ; 


to bite, champ. 

1393 Laxcu. 7. PLC. xvi. 46 Ac of pexe mete» pis maister 
myghte not wel chewe, 1578 Lyte Dedoens i. 1. 
287 The same chewen upon maketh one to avoyde much 
flegme. 1596 Suaks. 1 f/en, (Vu. tie 26 ‘The veriest 
Varlet that ever chewed witha Tooth. 1608 ] erksh. Trag. 
1. fi. 199 That mortgage sits like a snaffle upon mine inherit- 
ance and makes me chew upon iron. 1856 Kase art. 
Fixpl V1. xxix. 288 ‘Vhe cartilaginous parts of the fore 
flippers were passed round to be chewed npon. i 

7. fig. To exercise the mind, meditate, ruminate 
upon, on, OCcas. al. 

1580 Lyty Huphues (Arb.) 351, 1 haue more desire 10 chew 
vpon melancholy, then to dispute vpon Magicke. 1601 
Suaks. ¥xd. C. 1. ti. 1gt. 1649 Setpex Laws fugu. vill. 
(1739) 49, 1 shall ouly leave the Reader to chew upon the 

joint. 1732 Pore EA. Cobham 244 Old Politicians chew ou 

Visdom past And blunder on in Bus‘ness to the last, 1823 
Lams #éra Ser. u. vi. (1865) 271 ‘To chew upon his new: 
blown dignities. 1883 Mark Twain, Arississéppe Vii, When 
you come to .. chew at it and think it over. | 

8. 70 chew up: to demolish. Cf. Caw v. 3. 

1837-40 HALtBuRTON Clocks, (1862) 391, 1 felt as if I could 
chew him right up. 

Chew (tf), 54. [£ prec. vb. The rath c. 
icheu may go back to an OE. “eceow.] 

1. The action of the verb CHEW. 

c1200 Trin. Coll, Hom. 35 Ofte mid wurmene icheu. 
{éid. 123 Hwile wurmene cheu and fele odre pe ich telle ne 
mai. 1878 L. P. Mrrepitn Sects 217 After every smoke or 
chew, brush the teeth thoroughly. 

+2. ?‘Jawing’, reproach. Oés. 

c1z00 Tréx. Coll. Lon, 13 Chest and chew and twifold 
speche and ilch fliting of worde. i 

3. That which is chewed or for chewing ; spec. 


a quid (of tobacco). 


CHEWED. 


A Lond. Gaz. No. 6387/2 Commonly has a Chew of 
‘Tobacco in his under Lip. 1748 Smottett Kod. Rand. 
xxxii, One of the sailors .. put a large chew of tobacco in 
his month. 1887 M. Roaerts West. Avernus xx, The 
floors. .covered with saliva, old chews, and tobacco ash. 

Chewa'llop, adv. vulgar. U.S. [Cf. Wattor.} 

1837-40 Hauiperton Clockne. (1862) 368, I was on the edge 
of a wharf, and only one step more was over head and cars 
chewallop in the water. 

Chewalrie, -ry, ctc. obs. ff. of CHIVALRY. 

Chewed (tid), ff/. a. [f. Cuew v.4-Ep1] 
Brnised and rednced between the tceth, masticated. 

1ssz_ Hevoet, Chewed meate..is the meate whiche a 
nource cheweth, 1611 Cotaer., Jfasché, chowed meat, such 
us Nurses giue vnto their children. 1745 Swirt Divect, to 
Servants, Footman, A bit of dirty chewed paper. 

Chewen, #//. a. Obs. =prec.: see CHEW v. 6. 

Chewer (t{i7a1). [f. Cuew v.+-ER 1] Onc 
that chews; sfec. that habitually chews tobacco. 

1612 R. Suevpon Serm. S. Martins 6 Vhe religious 
chewer of such a cudde. 1832 Cartyir Ess. (1872) WV. go 
“A hairy Savage and chewer of acorns. 1871 Nicuots Five. 
side Sc. 45 Yo enlighten smokers and chewers upou this. 

+ Chew'et.! 0és. Also 5 chewette, chawette, 
6 chuette, 7 chuet(t, chewit. [Derivation tn- 
certain: it can hardly be referred to Cuew v.} 

A dish made of various kinds of meat or fish, 
chopped fine, mixed with spices and fruits, and 
baked, fried, or boiled. Later also chewet-fie. 

©1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 41 Chewetes ou fysshe day. 
Chewetes on flesshe daye. 1430 15¢4 c. Cookery. Bhs. 48 
Chawettys. ‘lake butty's of Vele, etc. 14.. Voble Bk. Cookry 
(1882155 Tomak cheweties of beef tak beefand cutt it smalle, 
etc. @ 1§agSKELTON /rnage Cae ae Servinge ther god, 
ther belly With chuettes and with gelly. 1594 Huswifes 
Handm, Kitchin 39 Make two Chewets as you would make 
two Tarts. 1615 Nasa Eng. Housew. 1. ii, (1668) 
81 A chewet Pye. 1626 Bacon Sylva (1651) 14 Chuetts, 
which are likewise minced meat, 1688 R. Homme Armoury 
un iti, Chewit, or small Pie: minced or otherwise. 

t+ Chew'et.2 Obs. rarc. [a. V. chouette ‘a 
chough, cadesse, daw, jackdaw’ Cotgr.).] 

A chough: applied to a chatterer, prater. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prow. §& Epigr. (1867) 56 Chatting to 
chiding is not woorth a chuet. 1596 Suaxs. 1 ffew. (1, v. 
i. 29 Peace, Chewet, peace, 

Chewing {fin ,v/. sh. [f Cuewy.+-1nel.] 

1. The action of the vb. to CHEW; mastication. 
Also fig. 

c ens pe VE Ufric's Voc.in Wr. Wiilcker 179 Kuminatio, 
ciwung, vel edroc, wed aceocung. 1340.4 end, 86 Vorzuelze 
wyboute chewynge. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 74 Chewyuge of 
juetys or obyr bynngys, wtasticacio. 1592 Greene L’pst. 
Courticr FE jija, You can sup of a coole cup of Sacke with. 
out any chewing. 1649 Mitton “show, vi.i1851) 428 If the 
kingdom shall tast nothing but after his chewing, what does 
lhe niake of the kingdom, but a ee baby. 1855 Bain Senses 
& fut.rii.§ar (Inj chewing. .there is a complicated concur- 
rence of inovements of the Jaw, the tongue, atd the cheeks. 

tb. used as = Tasting. Obs. rare~'. 

a 1300 Cursor AJ. 17018 Hering, sight, smelling and fele, 
cheuing er witres five. > ; 

2. The action of champiug and squeezing any sub- 
stance between the teeth, without reducing it to 
pulp, or intending to swallow it; ¢sf. the habitual 
practice of so operating upon a quid of tobacco for 
the sake of the juice. 

1800 Wed. Fra/, VIII. 131 The habit of chewing. 1842 
Dickens Amer, Notes (1850) 78/1 The prevalence of those 
two odious practices of chewing and expectorating. 1879 
Sata in Darly Ted. 26 Dec., Chewing is rapidly going out 
of fashiof, but the quid has still a few votaries left. 


8. aéfrié. and in Comé., as chewing-ball (see | 


quot.); chewing-gum (U.5.), the hardened se- 
cretion of the spruce-tree, or other insoluble sub- 
stance, chewed, after the manner of tobacco, by 
boys and girls. 

1708-15 Kersry, Chewing-balis, little Balls made of 
several sorts of Druggs, to be chew'd by Horses, in order to 
recover their Appetite. 1753 Cuampers Cyl. Supp. 8%. 
1871 Mark Twain Sketches (Hoppe) Your little brother's 
‘chawing gum‘, 1882 Chicago Advance 6 Apr. 219 ‘bey 
ure the ‘chewing-gum of literature, offering neither savor 
nor nutriment, ouly snbserving the meclianical process of 
nastication’, 1883 S?. Famcs’s Gas. 16 Nov., Petroleum [is 
used]. . to make the substance known as ‘chewing-guni", 


Chew'ing, f//. a. That chews; ruminating. 

1634 Mitton Comes 540 By then the chewing flocks Nad 
ta’en their supper on the savoury herb. 

Chewink, var. of Cikewtnk. 

Chewre, obs. or dial. f. Cane sé.!, v. 

Chew-stick = Cnaw-stick. 

1858 Simmonps Dict, Trade, Cheww-stich, the branches 
and sticks of Gouansa Domingensis, usedinthe West Indices 
for cleaning the teeth, and also powdered as a deutifrice. 

Chewyele, var. Caaven, obs, form of Jowt. 

Chewys, -ance, etc.: sce CHEVISE, -ANCE, ctv. 

Cheyer, Cheyne, obs. ff. Cnatr, Ciain. 

+ Chey‘ney. O/s. Also 7 oheney, cheany, 
8 cheny. The sanie as cheney, variant of CHINA 
\rather its Persian form cAinz); see Cnina Il. Cf. 
Littré, Chind, tloffes chindes, f. chiner (with 
Weavers) to give different colours to the threads of 
the warp, and arrange these so as to produce a pat- 
tern; It. ‘far i drappi alla Chinese] A sort of 
worsted or woollen stuff, 


} 


334 


(1634 Sin T. Hervert Trav. 41 The Bannyans. .sell Calli- 
coes, Cheney Sattins, Chaney ware] 1668 Cuitp Dise. 
Trade (1694) 161 Colchester Bayes .. Cheanyes, and some 
other sorts of Norwich Stuffs ¢2680 Potexren in Cold. 
Poems 205 In stead of our Stuff, Serges, Cheyneys, and 
other Goods, 1701 Lond. Gaz, No. 3701/4 All sorts of 
Mercery Goods, viz. Fristol Stuffs, Toys.. shaloons.. Silk 
Shags, Chenies . , will be sold by Auction. 1757 Dyer Fleece 
nie 4 Every airy woof, cheyney and baize and serge.. 
and all the countless list Of woollen webs. 7 

In some passages it is associated with Piilip and 
Cheny (also Philip, Hob, and Cheny): a phrase 
found from 16th c. in the sense of ‘ Dick, Tom, 
and Harry’; see Paiute, 

@ 1616 Beaum. & Fler. Wet at Sev, Weapons u.i,' Twill 
put a lady scarce in Philip and cheyney, With three small 

ugle laces, like a chambermaid. 1630 PT ravuon (Water P.) 
Praise of cape Wks. 64 No cloth of siluer, gold or 
tissue bere, Philip and Cheiny neuer would appeare Within 
our bounds, 1650 W7d/ of Brooke (Somerset Ho.) My red 
bed of Phillipp & China. 

|| Chia, An early form of the word Tea, Cf. Cua. 

1601 R. Jouxson Avuged, & Comionw, (1603) 216 Water 
mixt with a certaine precious powder which they [the 
Japanese] use, they account a daintie beverage: they call it 
Chia. 1625 Purcntas Pilgrims w. xviii. 437 They offer him 
* Chia’ to rinke, /dfd, v. xv. 524. 

Chian (kai-an’, a. (s6.) Also7 Chyan. [f.L. 
Chi-us adj. (a. Gr. Xfos adj., f. Xfos Chios) + -ay.] 

Of or pertaining to the island of Chios (now Scio) 
in the Afgean Sea, anciently famed for its wine. 
Chian earth (Chia terra): an earth obtained from 
Chios, formerly used as an astringent and a cos- 
metic. Absolutely, C//av,an inhabitant of Chios; 
also short for Chian wine. 

1631 R. H. Arvaignm. Whole Creature ix, 68 Let them 
have Chyan from Greece .. Vsquebath from Ireland. 1703 
Rowe Udyss, n. i. 945 The Chian and the Lesbian Grape. 
18.. Mrs. Browninc Mine of Cyprus vii, Go—let others 
praise the Chian ! 

Chian, obs. f. Cayenne, 

Chiarlatan, obs. f. CHARLATAN. 

Chiaroscu'rist. [f prec.+-isr.] Au artist 
in chiaroscuro; a paiuter distinguished for his 
chiaroscuro. Also aétrtd, 

1784-98 J. Barry Lect. Art v. (1848) 182 Practice adopted 
by the great chiaroscurists. 1870 Ruskin Lect. Art vi 
159 The chiaroscurists niust leave much indeterminate 
in mystery, or invisible in gloom, 1871 Athenenm Mar. 
No. 2262. 280 The object of the chiaroscurist school is 
to get sunshine aud warmth without colour, 1887 /4id. 15 
Jan. 102/1 Correggio was the only first-class colourist and 
chiaroscurist from whont Van Dyck learned nothing, 

| Chiaroscuro (ky&rosk#ro,, Also 7-y 
chiar-oscuro, 8-9 chiaro-oscuro. Incorrectly 
7-9 chiaro-scuro, chiaro scuro.) [It.; f. chiaro 
aL. cdirus) clear, bright + oscuro (:—L. obsciirus} 
dark ; thence F. elair-obscur.] 

+1. The style of pictorial art in which only the 
light and shade, and not the various colours, are 
represented ; black-and-white, or dark brown and 
white. ? Ods. 

1686 Aciioxsy fainting Llustr. Expl. Ternis s.v., It is 
taken in two Senses ., Painting in Chiaro-Scuro is meant, 
when there are only lwo Colours employed. /déd. 163, I 
have a Ilead of his in Chiaro Scuro. 1696 Brooxnovuse 
Temple Oper, 2'The Witnesses before stood in naked and 
unfinisli'd Lines, iu Chiar-oscuro, as the Italians call it. 
1762-71 I]. Warrote Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) 1.11 
‘Two pictures in chiaro scuro. 1830 D'Israrti Chas. VP, 
IN). vi. 81 The paintings of Vandyke for the edifice of 
Inigo Jones exist only in a sketch in chiaro-scuro, 

b. A sketch in black and white; also fj f- 

1739 Cimner Apol. 11756) L. 4 To print off this Chiaro 
oscuro of iny mind. hy 7 

2. The treatment or disposition of the light 
and shade, or brighter and darker masses, in a 
picture. 

1686 Actionsy Hainting [dustr. Expl. ‘Terms, Chiaro- 
Scuro. Secondly. .is taken for the disposing of the Lights 
nud Shadows Skilfully; as when we say, A Painter under- 
stands well the Chiaro-Scuro. 1971 Smouterr /famph. Cl. 
let. 19 May, His management of the chiaro oscuro, or 
light and shadow .. is altogether wonderful. 1807 J. Oru 
Lect, on rt iii, (1848) 295 ‘Chiaroscuro’ includes not only 
light and shadow as it nflects each separate part, but the 
proper division and distribution of the whole surface of n 
igo into bright or dark masses, whether the darkness 

produced by shadow, or by the proper colour of .. the 
objects, represented. 1871 4 fhenenm a May 66: Their 
colour Is superb, their chiaroscuro inasterly and subtle, 


b. éransf. The effect of Ilght and shade in 


nature, c.g. in a landscape. 
1878 H. S. Witson Ad. Ascents i. x ills, dusky in the 
after-sunset chiaroscuro of a fine summer evening. 


3. fig. Used of poetic or literary treatment, criti- 
cism, mental complexion, etc., in various obvious 
senses, as mingled ‘clearness and obscurity’, 


‘ cheerfulness and gloom’, ‘ praise and blaine,’ ctc. 

1818 Wazitr Eng. Poets xi. (1870) 54 The portentous 
massiness of the forms, the splendid chiaro-oscuro, and. 
shadowy horror. 1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. u. (1858) 113 
Our Professor .. involves himself, now more than ever, in 
eye-bewildering chiaroscuro, bes Miss Mitrorp in L’Es- 
trange Life IN}. ix. 264, I delight in the bright and the 
cheerful. . Now, these new people have no notion of chiaro- 
seuro. They are all oscuro. 1885 Pall Mali G. 4 Junc 1 
Writers. .left to the chiaroscuro of the candid end or the 
monochrome of undiscriminating reverence. 


CHIAUS. 


4. A method of producing wood-engravings. 

1758 Month. Rev. 348 An improved method .. of printing 
inchiaro oscuro, 1874 Kuicut Dict. Meck., Chiagooscnuro, 
a system of printing by successive blocks of wood which 
carry respectively the outlines, lighter and darker shades, 
etc. Practised mm Germany and Italy in the fifteenth and 


sixteenth centuries. 
5. attrib. a. it. b. fig. Partly revealed and 


partly veiled. 

1834 Mrs. Somervite Connex. Phys. Se. xxiv. (1849) 227 
The shading of these chiar-oscuro pictures. 1852 CARLYLE 
Sterling wi. v, The singular chiaroscuro manner of pro- 
cedure .. which his anonymous. .thunderings in the 7imes 
necessitated in him. 1860 Geo, Euior Mid on Fi. un. vii, 
Toward them he held nei chiaroscuro parentage. 1870 
Ruskin Lect. Art vi. 158 ‘The Greek or chiaroscuro school. 

Chi'asm. Anglicized £ Cutasma, Cuiasmus, 

1870 Licntroot Zp. PAitipp. (1885) 89 The order of the 
clauses is reversed by the figure called chiasm. 

|| Chiasma (kaia'zma). Anat. Also chiasm. 
[mod. L., a. Gr. xlacza arrangement of two lines 
(sticks, etc.) crossed like the letter X (x7), decussa- 
tion; x:6{-e» to mark with or like a chi (X, x).] 
Intercrossing or decussation. Oféic chiasma: the 
crossing or decussation ofthe fibres of the opticnerves 


at the base of the brain; the optic commissure. 
3839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat, IL. 769/1 The existence of a 
chiasma is not general throughout the animal series. 1872 
Mivart Elem, Anat. 387 This decussation of fibres is called 
the optic commissure or chiasma. 1880 Guntner Fishes 
104 In Palazichthyes the two nerves are fused together, 
immediately after their origin, into a chiasma, 
Chiasmal (koiezmil), a. [f. CHlasua or 
Curasmus or their Gr. originals+-au.} Of the 


nature of chiasm or decussation. 

1879 RutrLey Stud. Nocks xiv. 292 The chiasmal inter- 
positions which characterise this mineral. 

|| Chiasmus (koia'zmis). Gram. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. xiaopds crossing, ES ame arrangeincnt, esp. of 
clauses ofa sentence, f. x:d{-ev ; see prec.] A gram- 
matical figure by which the order of words in one 
of two parallel clauses is inverted in the other. 

1871 A. S. Wirkins Cicero agst. Cat. 138 note, Frequentia 
sustentatur, alitur otio. This is a good instance of the.. 
figure called chiasmus..in which tbe order of words in the 
first clause is inverted in the second. f ¥ 

Chiastic (kaie'stik), a. [f Gr. xvaor-cs ar- 
ranged diagonally, xiaerl crosswise (see prec.) 
+-1C.] Characterized by chiasmus. 

1868 tr, Deditssch's Comm, (febrews 1. 225 They rightly 
regard the structure of vers. 1-10 as cbiastic. 


Chiastolite (koicxstdlait), Also -lith, -lithe. 
{named in 1800 from Gr. ytagrds arranged crosswise 
(see CIHASMA) + -LITE.] 

A variety of Andalusite, a transverse section of 
which often cxhibits the figure of a cross, 

(1 R. Jameson Afin, I. 547 Karsten, on account of the 
resemblance of its surface to the letter X, has denominated 
it Chiastolith.] 1811 Pixkerton Petralogy 1. 106 A recent 
discovery, chiastolite or hollow spar. 1876 Pace Adv. 
Text-bk, Geol, viii. 162 Chiastolite .. occurring in_ long 
slender prisms, which cross and lie over each other in the 
masses of slate like the Greek letter x. 

Comb., as chiastolite-slate (see quot. 1853). 

1849, Murcnison Sifuria viii. (1867) 146 Fine, glossy, 
chiastolite slates. 1 Lyett £lem, Geol, xxxv. (ed. 5) 
Chiastolite-slate. includes numerous crystals of Chiastolite : 
in considerable thickness in Cumberland. 


Chia‘stre. Surg. [a. P. chiastre, f. Gr. type 
*yfao7 poy crossing appinOES, f. xid¢ay to cross.] 
‘ A double-headed roller for securing the compress 
over the wound when the temporal artery has been 
opened ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

|| Chiaus (tfaus, tfauf). Forms: 6-7 chaus, 7 
chiause, chiaouse, 7-8 chiaush, 8 chiauss, 7-9 
chiaus, ohiaux, chiaoux; 9 Cnousu. [An im- 
perfect adaptation of Turkish gle chéush (in 


Pers. chizeusk) messenger, herald, lictor, sergeant. 

The proper gl ¢c. representation of this word would 
have been chansh (tfauf), but npp. the nearest approaches 
made to this were chaws (whence Cnovuss, g.v.) and cAtansh ; 
the faults of both forms nre combined in the prevailing 
form chiaus. ‘The erroneous spelling with chs. seems to be 
borrowed froin F'r., where the better 16tlic. chacnx has been 
superseded by chiaon.r (occasionally also followed uy English 
writers). ‘The more accurate spelling in modern French is 
chaouch (see Littré) and in English Cuovsn.] 

A Turkish messenger, sergeant, or lictor. 

1599 Hakzurr Voy. I. 168 Our Ambassadour sate downe 
»and the Chaus stood before him. 1610 B. Jonson Aldch. 
1. ti, (1616) 611 What doe a thinke of me, That I am a 
Chiause?..doc you thinke | ama ‘Turke? 1624 Massincrr 
Renegado ui. iv, There's your beglerbeg, or .. your chiaus, 
1651 Life Father Sarféi (1676) 18 This Chaus .. made no 
answer, 1653 Greaves Seragtio 18 ‘The Chiaush Bashaw 
+.and many other Chiaushes .. which are imployed in 
Ambassies, or in ordinary messages. 1666 O.xford Gas. 
No. 57/3 Several Chiauses. .have been returned with con- 
tempt... with their Noses and Ears cut off. 1684 Scan. 
derieg Rediv, vi. 134 A Turkish Chiaux present in the 
Polish Court. 1693 Mem. Cnt. Teckeley vw. 115 Tekeli 
receiv'd a Chiaous from the Grand Seignior. 1775 Cnanper 
Trav. Asia M, (1825) I. 286 Headed by a chitaush, or the 
messenger of the nga, 1788 Ginnon Decl. §& F. (1846) V. 
lili. 246 Chiauss, Dragoman, Domestic. 1813 Byron Giacur 
570 The Chiaus spake, and as he said, A bullet whistled 
oerhishead. 1839 James Louis X/V,1V. 221 They bribed 
the chiaoux. 


CHIBE. 


Chiaus, v.: see CHousE. 

+Chibe. Oés. Perhaps a variant of Curve! ; 
but eel representing OF. cife ‘ onion’ and 
(?) ‘shalot, scallion’, the normal modern repr. of 
which would be chzpe. 
‘onion’. 

[azoo Erf Gl. 286 Cacpa, cipae. ¢725 Corpus Gi. 448 
Cepa ynnilac, cipe. a1x00 Vocad, in Wr.-V filcker 296 
Ascolonia cipe.| 1691 Nicnoi.son Gloss. Northankyind. 0 
Ray X. C, liords 140 A Chibe, Cepa, AS. Cipe._ 

+Chibol (tfibol). 06s. exc. dial. Forms: 4 
chibolle, (chyball), 4-7 chibole, (5 chebolle, 
5-6 chybolie), 6 chiboll, (chibal, chibboll, che- 
bol(e, cheboule), 6-7 chibol, (7 chibbal), 7-8 
chibbol, (8 chiboul, 9 dia/. jibbole, chipple). 
See also Crnouts, Sygow. [a. *chzhor/e,a northern 
Fr. form =central F. cidoule, in same sense, cog- 
nate with Sp. cebolla, Pg. cebola, It. c¢polla onion :— 
L, c&, cepulla onion-bed, f. ipa, cepa onion.] 

1. A species of Allium (A. fistulosum), known 
also as Stone Leck, Rock Onion, and Welsli Onion. 
in appearance intermediate between the onion and 
the leck. Now little cultivated in Britain. 

(This application of the name has been certain since the 
16th ¢.3 in earlier limes, as now in popular use, other 
species or forms of Allium may have been included.) . 

1362 Lanai. 7. PZ. A. vit. 281 Chibolles |v. 7. -is, chibols, 
chybolys] cheruclys, and ripe chiries monye. 1393 /é/d. C. 
ix. grr Ac ich haue Fos ar 2 perselye and scalones, 
Chiboltes and chiruylles. a 1400 Piste? of Susan ros Pe 
chyue and pe chollet, be chibolle pe cheue. @1440 Aac. 
Cookery in Housch, Ord. (1790) 427 Take. .grene Chebolles, 
and hew hom small. 1547 Boornk Brev. //ealth xv, 12), 
They muste eal no salades, garlyke, ramsons, onyons, | 
oo or Scalyons. 1878 Lyte Dodoens 203 Te roote | 
[of Dog’s-looth] is long and slender lyke 10 a Chebol. 1585 | 
Parsons Chr. Exerc. 11. i. 168 God seni not the pleasaunt 
Manna. .ns long as theyr flower and chibals of Egypt lasted. 
1601 HoLtanp Pliny xix. vi, As for the Chibbol, it hath in 
maner no distinct head at all, but only a long neck, & therfore | 
jt runs in maner all to a green blade; the order is to cut 
and sheare il often in manner of porret or leeks. 1616 
Surei. & Marku. Country Farut 158 Quarter onl a bed 
for Leekes and Cyves, and..two other for Onions and 
Chiboles, 1620 Vener Vi'a Recta vii. (1650) 139 Scallions and 
Chibols are much of the nature of Onions. 172g Brapiev 
Fam, Dict, s.v. Appetite, Roasted Vietuals season’d with 
Grrlick,or Onions and Chibouls, Leeks. Uae See CrsouLn.} 

2. A young or spring onion with the green stalk 
attached (in which stage it is much like a chibol 
proper). Chiefly da/. 

1848 Barnes Poems Dorset Dialect Gloss., Gibbole, a 
young onion. [/a a letter the author says, Here (S: 
Dorset] it is czifpe. In the vale of Blackinore I certainly 
heard it as a boy in the form 7rddole.] 1888 Exworrny Ii. 
Som. Gloss., Chibbole, a young onion with the green stalk 
attached ; a favonrite addition 1o salad. 

|| Chibouk, chibouque (tfibuk). Also chi- 
boque, chibbook. [a. Turkish (3q4> chibik, lit. 

. : ea . . 
small stick, also tube of the pipe; tbe pipe itself. 
The spelling chthougue is French,] The long to- 
bacco-pipe used by tbe Turks. Hence Chibouk- 
chy, chibouquejee (Turkish), pipe-bearer. 

1813 Byron Corsair uti, The long chibouque’s dissolving 
cloud, 1839 J. Sternen 7rav. Turkey 38/1, 1..lolled half 
an hour on adivan, with chibouk and coffee. 1847 Disrarii 
Tancred 17 He had only taken a preliminary puff of his 
ehibouque. 1872 Baker Nite Trtbut. vii. 105 The long 
chibhook of the Turk. 1877 A. B. Epwarns Up Nile ic 10 
The sponge-merchant smokes his long chibouk. © 

1834 Monier Ayesha (1846) 66 The end of the room was 
crowded with chiboukchies or pipe-men. 1869 Guardian 
17 Mar,, The Prince and Princess started. .with a following 
..of chibouquejees, syces, guides, cavasses, dragomans. 

| Chic (f7k), sd. and a. slang. [F. chic, of un- 
certain origin; it has been variously referred to tbe 
German schick tact, skill, and viewed as an abbre- 
viation of chicane: sce Littré.] 

A. sb. Artistic skill and dexterity ; ‘style’, such 


Cf. also Sc. efba, sybo, 


as gives an air of superior excellence to a person 
or thing. 

1856 Lever Mfartins of Cro’ Af, 321 The French hrve 
invented a slang word. .and by the expression ¢ Chie’ have 
designaled a cerlain property, by which objecis assert 
their undoubled superiority over all their counterfeits. 
1882 Miss Brannon Af¢, Royal I. ix. 178 She had _no chic. 
1887 Sir R. H, Rozerts J the Shires i. 12 There is an air 
of chic and high lone aboul him. 1888 Pad? Afad] G. 6 
Sept. 4/2 Her voice is sweel and her delivery artistic, but 
she is wanting in what the French call ‘chic’—an untrans- 
latable word, denoting an indispensable quality. 

. adj, [Not so used in F.] ‘Stylish’, in the 
best fashion and best of taste. 
1879 Print. Trades Frit. xxvi. 14 What they term 

‘Fashionable Chic Note’. 1880 Ovipa Afoths I. 44 They 
are all chic, you know. 1887 Lady 20 Jan. 38/3 The ladies 
of New York .. think no form of entertainment so chic asa 

luncheon party, 

| Chica? (t{#ka). [App. the name in a lang. of 
the Orinoco.]/ A red pigment obtained from the 
Bignonia Chica, a native of Guiana and Colombia, 
used by some native tribes for painting the skin. 
(Also called carajarz.) 

1830 Linpiey Na? Syst, Bot. 237 Chica is a red feculent 
substance obtained by boiling the leaves of Bignonia Chica | 
in waler, 1860 Mayne Reip Odd People 253. 1852 Tu. 
Ross tr, Humboldt's Trav. 1. ix. 308 His skin besmeared 
with annalto, chica, or some other copper-red colour. 
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Chica 2: see Cricna. 

Chicane (fiké'n), sd. [a. F. chicane. 

F. chicane, chicaner, chicanerte, chicaneur, are unknown 
1o the other Romanie langs. So far as lhe evidence goes, 
chicanerie is considerably older than chicave, which latter 
looks like a derivative of the verb. Littré and Devic think 
the French derived from med. Gr. tGuxavig-ev, var. of 
réouxavig-ewv to play golf or polo (whence rGovednepa the 
game, and réovxarierj#pvov a place for playing it, cited 
rom Theophanas a.p. 817, by Sophocles); app. f. Pers. 
changan the crooked stick used, in polo, But evidence 
actually connecting the French with the Gr, word appears 
nol lo be known.) 

1. =Cnicanery 1. : 

1692 Locke Aduc. Wks. IX. 176 Civil law .. concerns not 
the chicane of private cases, but the affairs..of civilized 
nations in general. 1 R. Ferovuson brew Aecles. § 
With Impertinence, Insincerity, and Chicane. 1742 Pork 
Due. w. 28 Chicane in furs, and Casuistry im lawn. 1769 
Ronertson Chas. 7, V.v. 446 Allthe subtleties and chicane 
which the court of Roine can so dexterously employ to pro- 
tract or defeat any cause. 1807 Juss Corr. I. 350 That 
church .. tried everything that chicane and bribery could 
do, to gain her. 1873 Mortuy Rousseau Il. 56 The whole 
commerce was a mass of fraud and chicane. 

2. (witb f/.) A particular instance of chicanery ; 
a subterfuge, petty trick, quibble. Qds. 

1676 Tespir Let, Wks. 1731 Il. 369 Sir Lyonell Jenkins 
told me .. of a Chicane made him by Monsieur Beverning 
Hie the Point of first Visit. 1678 — Ard. I]. 503, A 
Chicane abont Words, whether the French Declaration 
were in Form, or their Promise in Writing. 1714 Manor. 
vite Fad. Bees (1723) I. 78 Ceo. There is a greal Difler- 
ence between that [natural] and artificial Courage. //or. 
That's a Chicane } won'l enter into. 19752 Hume “ss. 4 
Treat. (1777) VW. 488 One who lakes advantage of such 
ehicanes, 1s not commonly regarded as an honest man. 

Chicane (Jfikftn), 2. [a F. cAtcaner ‘to 
wrangle or pettifog it; to spoyle or perplex a 
canse with craftie and litigious pleading; also to 
write a veric fast band’ (Cotgr.).] 

1. ¢ntr. To employ chicanery; to use subter- 
fuges and tricks in litigalion, or quibbles, cavils. 
sbifts, and petty artifices in debate or action ; to 
quibble, cavil. 

a1672 Wren in Gutch Cold, Cur. 1,252 At the Treaty of 
the Isle of Wight, while they stood chicaning. 1706 tr. 
Dupin's Ecct. Hist. v6th C. UW. 1. xviii. 250 We ought not 
to chicane upon the Word Worship. 1748 Cursterrimiy 
Lett. IL. 81 Give me but virtuous actions, and I will not 
quibble and chicane about themotives. 1793 Govv. Morris 
in Sparks Lift § H’r##, (1832) Il. 360 ‘Fhe Courts chicane 
very much here. @ 1797 WALPOLE Jem. Geo. 11, III. 116 
Chicaning upon it rather than attacking it openly. 1818 
Jas. Mun Brit. (dia I. v. vii. 604 Mr. Hastings. .chican- 
ing about the quality of the Rajah, or his dignity and rank. 
1840 J.S. Mitt, Diss. & Disc. 11. 168 Chicaning on texts 
instead of invoking principles. 

2. trans. a. To quibble over, cavil at ‘a thing). 
pb. To overreach by chicanery. ¢. To enter into 
litigation with (properly French). d. Zo chicane 
away: to get rid of by chicanery; so fo chicane 
any one 71/0, or ou/ of a thing, ete. 

1777 Burke Address to King Wks. IX. 186 The very 
possibility of publick agency..has been evaded and chi- 
eaned away. 1824 T. Jevrrrson Writ. (1830) IV. 408 
Those who read..to understand and nol to chicane it. 1835 
Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 359 Their ingenuity in having 
ehicaned the landlords of the north. 1865 Cartvie / red. 
Gt, V. xx. vi. 125 By way of eodicil, Austria agrees not to 
chicrne him in regard 10 Anspach-Baireuth. 1863 Ovina 
Hleld in Bondage (1870) 31 She could not..chicane me into 
admitting the promise of marriage. 5 tu 

4+ Chicaneevr. Ods. rare—'. [ad. ¥. chicanier 
adj. and sb. (in same scnse).] =next. 

1705 De For Dyet of Polaud 48 A Whoreing, Gamcing, 
Swearing Chicaneer. 

Chicaner (fiké'no1). Forms: 7-8 chicaneur, 
8 chieanner, 8- chicaner. [a. F. chicancur, f. 
chicaner (see peed afterwards taken as f. Cu1- 
CANE ¥. + -ER 1] 

One who practises chicanery ; a pettifogging 
lawycr; a quibbler, caviller, sbifty man. 

x R. L’Estrance Fadles (cd. 6) 455, A Quarrelsom 
Plaintiff and Defendant, and a Brace of Chicaneurs. a 1704 
Locker Losth. Wks. 16 To distinguish a logical Chicanner 
from a Man of Reason. 1742 Nortu Ld. Guilford V1. 73 
(D.) The knavish confederalingofficers, and other chicaneurs 
that belong to the court. 179%, Burke Corr. (1844) III, 288 
All men are nol courtiers or chicaners, 1869 P2dlic Opin. 15 
May (article) The Chicaner of the Exchequer. 

Chicanery (fiké'nori). Forms: 7 chiquan- 
erey,-ery, chicanrey, chicannery, 7-8chicanry, 
7- chicanery. [a. F. chicanerie, in Littré the 
earliest exemplified member of the group, implying 
bowever the existence of the vb. chécaner and sb. 
chicaneur as its sonrce: see -ERY. Formerly more 
completely anglicized as chi-canry.] 

1, Legal trickery, pettifogging, abuse of legal 
forms; the use of subterfuge and trickery in de- 
bate or action; quibbling, sophistry, trickery. 

1613 OversurY Odserv. State Irance (1856) 241 All this 
clriatrensyy as they call il, is broughi into France from 

ome, 
hardly any words that do so fully 
clinguant, natveté..chicaneries. ar 
Haurs 11,(1692) 151, I shall not advise this hononrable House 
to use any chiqnanery or petliffoggery with this great 
representalion of the kingdom. 1682 Burner Rights 


expresse the French 
Hacker Adf. liil- 


1663 Evetyn Lett. Sir P. i’yche 20 June, We have — 


| 


CHICHEVACHE. 


Princes Pref. 57 ‘To do i1 with all the Tricks and Chicanery 
possible. 1704 i Harris Lex. Techn., Chicanry, is a trichan 
and guileful Practice of the Law. 1708 OzeL. /oflean’s 
Lutrin \.(1730) 53 That foul Monster, void of Fars and 
Tiyes, Call'd Chicanry. 1754 Ricuarnsox Grandison (1781) 
1V. il, 14 It was. .by the chicanery of the lawyers. .carried 
against him. 1827 Hatta Cousé. //ist, 1. xii, The period 
of lord Danby’s administration .. was full of chicanery and 
dissimulation on the King’s side. 1876 Green Short //ist, 
viii. § 8. Forty days wasted in useless chicanery. 
b. as a personal qnality. 

19771 SmoutetT J/iauph. Cl. let. 26 June, He carried 
hoite with him all the knavish chicanery of the lowest petti- 
fogger. 1832 Lanner Ads. Niger IL]. xvi. 256 The artifice, 
chicanery and low cunning of a crafty and corrupt mind. 

2. (with f/.) A dishonest artifice of law; a 
sophistry, quibble, subterfuge, trick. 

1688 Answ. Talou's Plea 23 Pitifull Chicanneries aud 
tricks of the Law. 1758 Jortix Zvasm. 1. 103 These letters 
..full of chicancries about trifles. 1878 Rosw. Sueur Car 
thage 227 Inpatient of such chicaneries. 

Chicaning | fiké-niy), 247.3), [f Cuicaxee. + 
-Ing.] The action of the verb Cutcaxk; quib- 
bling, cavilling. 

1775 J. Vecwur Letter to Burke 32 An effectnal Stop had 
been put to Awerican Chicaning. 1858 Caruvin /redh. Gt. 
lie x.v. 644 The Hof kricgsrath. make no end of chiraning 
to one’s clear answers. 

Chicaning, ///. ¢. ‘That chicancs; quibbling. 

1698 Prion in Jeti. Envuent Lit, Men (Camden) 266 With 
chicaning answers. 1706 tr. Dapin's Keel. ftist, 16t4 C. 
11. 8. 37 A poor Chicaning Petty Fogger. 1748 Ricnarpson 
Clarissa (8n VEL, Inxvi. 306 A chicaning law. 1836 Dis- 
rani Lett, Kraorymede 79 Vour chicaning colleagues, 

Chich 1fit(, 5? Forms: 3-6 chiche, 6-7 
eich e; commonly in f/. 4 chyches, 5 chitches, 
6-8 ciehes, 4-9 ehiches. [MF. chiche, a. OF. 
chiche (also cire, both 13th ¢. in Littré); al-o 
16the. cede, a. Fe céehe (61h c.): the French forms 
correspond to It. cece, Pr. cece ‘also ceser i 
cfeer, with same meaning. 

‘The French naine is in none of its forms an inherited 
word -the plant not being native, nor in early limes grown 
in France proper}, but must have been adopted from a lau. 
guage of the south. An allied plant, the Chicheling or 
Ciickuxe Vetch, or Lesser Chick Pea, had in OF. a native 
name cefres—L. Cicer. | 

The older name of the Cutck-rra, the seed of 
Creer arietinum. Sometimes also applied to the 
Lentil, Arowm Lens. Now nearly Obs.) 

a. in form chich, 

1388 Wycrir 2 Sam, xvii. 28 Fried chichis (Vulg. fries 
cicer|, and hony. 7¢ 1390 /orne of Cury in Warner Antig. 
Culin, 13 ‘Take chyches, and wry hem in ashes all ny3t. 
¢ 1420 Patlad, ox i/ush. 1.857 The thridde among his wortes 
chitches soweth. 1547, Bautnwis Jor. PAtlos.1 iii, Tul- 
lius Appius. .had on his nose a marke like a chiche, which 
is a kinde of pulse, called cicer. 1658 J. RowLaxp tr. 
Monfet's Theat. Jus. 1114 Broth of black Chiches. 1718 
Quixcy Compd, Disp. 117 Chiches; there are three sorts, 
while, red, and black. 1808 Co.esrooxe Asiat. Res. VIN. 
523 The tame Gayals .. eat rice, mustard, chiches. 

8. in form c7ch. 

1648 Turner Varnes of IHerbes, Creer may be named 
in english Cich, or ciche pease, after the frenche tonge. 
1sg1 —— //erbad 107 Ciche hath the longest roote of any 
pulse. rggt Percyvatn Sf. Dict., Céserca, ciches. 1597 
Gerarp Herbal u. iv. 182 Seedes like unto tares, or wilde 
ciches. 1614 W. B. Philosopher's Bauguet (ed.2) 62 Ciches 
are both white and black. (1721-1800 Baitry, Cich or Cich- 
pease, a sort of pulse. Céchéiugs, petty Ciches. 

+Chich, v. Obs. rare. [cf. CaicK v.'] 
To call as a hen (her chickens), 

¢1420 Pallad. 1. 661 She .. cloeketh hem, but when she 
fynt a corne, She chicheth hem and leith it hein before. 

Chich, s/.,c., 7. earlier f. Cuixcn, niggard, etc. 

|| Chicha (t{1/). Also chichi, chichia, and 
erroncously chiea. [Native name in the lang. of 
Mayti (Oviedo, Brasseur de Bourbourg). Carried 
by the Spaniards to other countries of 5. America.] 

‘A fermented liquor made from maize and other 
plants by the natives of Sonth America. 

1760 tr. Yuan & Ulloa's Voy. (1772) 1. v. v. 263 When the 
Indian has once got the money, he spends il all in chicha 
{wote, A kind of beer or ale made of maize and very in- 
loxieating}. /drd. 1. v. vii. 288 Called chica. 1832 Veg. 
Subst. Food 114 The beverages .. known by the name of 
chicha. 184g Darwin Voy. Nat. xiv, (1873) 296 A plan... 
called by the inhabitants Chepones .. 1 saw the Chilotans 
making echichi or cider with this fruit. 18g0 Prescott Peru 
Il. 48 They did not refuse .. to quaff the sparkling chicha 
from golden vases. 1854 Dr BoxEtt1 Trav. Bolivia V1, 109 
We now partook of some chichia. 

Chich(e)ling, obs. f, CHICKLING. 

Chiche-pea, obs. f. CHICK-PEA. : 

+Chichevache. 04s. [A_ perversion of 
chichefache, north. Fr. form of chicheface, chinche- 
face lit. ‘tbin-face’, ‘ niggard-face’, ‘ugly face’, 
‘une cbimére dont ils font peur aux petits enfants’ 
(see Godefroy). The perverted chichevache = 
ugly’ or ‘lean cow’, is found only in Eng., and, 
so far as is known, first in Chaueer. (See Mon- 
taiglon, Podste frang. 15° ef 16° siecles (1855) II. 
1g1.)] The proper name of a fabulous monster 
said to feed only on patient wives, and bence, 
from the scarcity of the diet, to be always lean 
and hungry. Cf. BycorxR. 


trans. 


CHICK. 


€.1386 Cuaucer Clerf’s T. 1132 O noble wyuy's ful of pru- 
dence Let noon humilite joure tunge nayille .. Lest Chiche- 
uache [z, 7. chichi-, chyche-, chychyuache] you swolwe in 
hire entrayle. ¢2430 Lypc. Chichevache & B. in Dodsley 
(1780) X11, Chichevache etith wymmen goode. 

Chichie, Chichisbee: see Cuincuy, CtcisBro. 

Chick (tfik), 52.1 Forms: 4-5 chike, chyke, 
s-6 chyk, 6 chik, (cheke), 6-7 chicke, 6- chick. 
[A shortened form of Cxtckey. Probably in its 
origin merely a phonetic development, the 


final 2 being (in some dialects) lost, as in. 


the inflexion of nouns and verbs, and the re- 
sulting final ¢ then disappearing in the ordinary 
way. A few examples of the intermediate chicke 
have come down; cf. also /ezz/ from /enten ; ofler, 
ofte, oft; ME. selden, selde, seld, etc. Chick is now 
treated generally as n kind of diminutive of chicker ; 
but ins.w. dialect, chick is singular, chicken plural; 
and it appears to be certain that there chick, 
chicken, are the worn-down forms of ME. chike(2:, 
chikene, OF. cicen, cicenu, the result being to bring 
them apparently into the class of or, oxen, nnd 
dial. house, housen, ture, vurcen.) 

1. Achicken; esp. a young chicken ; somctimes, 
the young of any bird. 

¢ 1400 Rout. Rose 541 Hir flesh tendre as is a chike. 1491 
Riptey Comp. Aich. vv. xix. in Ashm. (1652) 165 ‘The sub- 
stance of an Egg hy nature ys wrought {nto a Chyk. 
Boornk /atrod. Knowl. 203 ‘Two greate chykens, the one 
wasa hen chik & the other a cock chyk. 1§89 PuTTENWAM 
Eug. Poeste (Arb.) 199 As the old cocke crowes so doeth the 
chick. 1707 Swirt Maanner of Living Wks. 1755 1V. 1.288 
On rainy days alone I dine Upon a chick and pint of wine. 
1886 [ustr, Lond, Nezws 6 Feb, 142/2 The..courage which 
the hen exhibits when her chick is threatened with the foe. 

2. esp. The young bird still in the egg or only 
just hatched. 

1601 Hottaxp Pliny x. lili. (R.) By the twentie daie yc 
shall heare the chicke to peepe within the verie shell. 1672 
Grew Anat, Plants 1. vi. $13 What the Hen by Incubation 
or Hovering, is to the Egg or Chick. 1711 Appison Sfect. 
No. 120 P14 With how much Nicety and Attention does she 
(the {fen] help the Chick to break its Prison? 1874 
Carpenter Ment, Phys... ii, The Chick within the egg sets 
itself free by tapping with its bil! .. against the shell. 

3. frausf. Applied to human offspring ; = Citicx- 
EN 2; esp. in alliteration with chz/z. Sometimes 
as a term of endearment (see quot. 1610). 

et os Sag. (W.)2159 He is the fendes chike. 1380 
Sir Ferutul, 43 alte gemey ‘ul wel be deuets chy ke, y-sprong 
of be pyt of helle. 1610 Suaks. 


cmp. V. i. 318 My Ariel; 
chicke That is thy charge. 


1611 Cotcr.s.v. Bremant, Hee 
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1. intr. To sprout, shoot, germinate; to ‘chip’. 
Hence Chi-eking 7/. sd. 

¢1440 Pronp. Parv. 74 Nap arene as corne, or spyryn, or 
sp{rlowtyn’, pudilo. fbid. Chickyng, or spyryng of corne, 
..germinacio, priulatus, pululacio. W. Marsuat 

ov folk Gloss. (¥.. 1), 8.) Chicked, spromed, hegun to vege- 
tate, as seed in the ground. 1830 Foray Voc. £. Anglia, 
Chick, to begin to germinate; as seeds in the earth, feaves 
from their huds, or barley on the couch in the inalthouse. 

2. To crack or burst as a seed does in sprout- 
ing; to split; tochap. Also /rans. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 15 Socee as they are peel'd 
we carry them into some house because the sunne shoulde 
not checke and rive them [willows]. /did. 104 That paste 
that is made of barley meale, cracketh and checketh. 1658 
Everys /r. Gard, (1675) 246 Put a little [Onion seed] into 
a Porrenger of water, and let it infuse i. the hot embers, 
and if it be good it will begin to Check and Speer. 1830 
Forsy Voc. £. Angie, Chick, to crack, chap, chop, as the 
skin in frosty weather, 

Chickabiddy (tfi-kAbidi). [f. Curcx +Bippy2,] 
A nursery formation on chick or chicken; hence a 


term of endearment to young children. 
1785 Grose Dict. Vule. Tongue, Chickabiddy, a chicken 


| socalled to, and hy litule children, 1829 Maravat ¥. Afild. 


1547 | 


hath nor child nor chicke to care for. 1630 DEKKER aad Pt. | 


Honest Wh, Wks, 1873 U1. 105, 1 haue_no wife, 1 haue no 
child, haue no chick. 
Yorke 8 And so dresse him up with love, As to he the chic 
of Jove, 1870 Morris Zarthly Pay. 11, in. 280 Me .. had 
no chick or child to bless his house. F 

4. Digby chick: a small kind of dried herring. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, 72 Samples of Varmouth 
Golden Dighy Chicks in tins hermetically sealed. 1887 
Daily News 2 May 2/8 Dighy chicks, 6d. per bundle. 

5. Comb., as t+ chick-master, chicken- keeper ; 
chickpecked (nonce-wod. after hen-pecked). 

1600 Hottanp Livy tx, xiv. 322 The Chick-master [p/-. 
larius)..sendeth mee word that the birds feed right, 1880 
J. B. Harwoon Voung Ld. Penrith \. iv. 49 Families in 
which. .the old folks. .sorely chickpecked, yield precedence 
to the young. 

|| Chick, cheek, 53.2 Anglo-/nd. Also check. 
[Hindt chzk.] ‘A kind of screen-blind made of 
finely-split bamboo, laced with twine, and often 
painted on the outer side; hung or framed tn door- 
ways or windows’ (Yule), 

1698 Frver Acc. &. /udia 4 P. 92 (¥.) Their Windows are 
usually folding doors, sercened with Checks or Iatises, 1825 
{Leper Journ. India (1844) 1.192 Y.) The check of the tent. 
1835 Emma Roagrts Scenes Hindostan 218 A curtain. .of a 
sortof gauze-work, formed of hamboosplit very fine, coloured 

een, and called chick. a1847 Mars. Sterwoop Lady of 

anor V. xxix. 46 Peeping through the check hy which my 
dressing-room was screened from the verandah. 

Chick: (t{ik), 54.8 Anglo-Jed. collog. An ab- 
breviation of chickeet, CHEQUEEN, the Venetian 
gold coin, long current on the shores of India, and 


there valued at four rupees. 

1866 Trevetvan Dawk Bungalow (Y.) Whenever master 
spends a chick, { keep back two rupees, Sir. 1875 The 

lemme x.(V¥.) 'Can't do much harm by losing twenty 
chicks’, observed the Colonel in Anglo-Indian argot, 1886 
Yue Anglo-Ind, Gloss., ‘ll bet you a chick’. 

Chick, 5¢.4 Sc, (Cf£ Crick v1 2.] A tick. 

1791 Burns Let. fo Ainslie (Globe) No, 236 Here must 
1 sit .. slowly counting every chick of the clock, 

+ Chick, v.! Oss. [Imitative of sound.] 

1. Of chickens; To chirp, cee 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv.74 Chykkyn’, as hennys byrdys [1499 
chycke, as henne byrdes}, pipio, punto, lbid, ch Ekynee, 
or wyppynge of yonge byrdys (A. //. chickyng or 3ippyng 
of bryddys), pupulatus, pupulacio. d 

2. Se. To ttck as a clock or watch. (Jamieson). 


+ Chick, v.2 Ods. exe. dial. Also 5 chykkyn, 
7 check. ([Onomatopceic. Closely related to 
prec., but denoting the sudden action of breaking 


1648 Herrick cl tf For Duke of \ 


may xxiv, Vou with be aboard of my chickabiddies. 1848 
Dickens Dombey (1865) 11. 183 Do you, sweet Rob? Do 
you truly, chickahiddy? 1862 Mrs. it. Woop Mrs, Hallih. 
iu. xx. (1888) 427 [Il leave it to the eldest chickahiddy. 
1898 G. Canterbury's Will 223. 


hickadee (tfikad7’). 01S. Also chicadee. 


[Named from its notc.] The Black-cap Titmouse _ 


(Parus atricapillus) of N. America. 

1854 THorrau Malden iv. (1886) 124 The chicadee lisps 
amid the evergreens. 1884 E. P. Ror in //arper's Mag. 
Mar. 615/1 We all know the lively black-capped chickadees. 

Chick-a-diddle = CuickaBtppy. 

1826 Scott Diary 3Oct., Lay a chick-a-diddle down with 


his bill upon it. 4 F 

Chickaree (tfikar7;,. U.S. [From its cry.] 
The larger American Red Squirrel. 

1849 Tuoxeau Week Concord Riv, 206 The larger red 
squirrel or chickaree, sometimes called the {Tudson Bay 
squirrel. 1860 — /¢tf. (1865) 186 The jays scream, and the 
chickaree winds up his clock. 

Chickeen‘e, obs. form of CHEQUEEN. 

Chickell. A name of the WHEaT-Eat in Com- 
wall and Devon. 


1802 in Montagu Ornith, Dict.(ed, 1833). 1806 W. BowLes 
Banwell Hill mw, 525 


Chicken (tfrkén’. Forms: 1 cicen, (ciken, 
ciecen), 2, 4-6 chiken, 4- chicken. (4 chykin, 
chekon, 4-5 cheken, 4-6 chyken, 5 chykyn, 
-on, -ynge, chycon, checon, schecon, schekyn, 
3-6 chekyn, chikyn, 6 cheekyne, 6-7 chickin, 
7 (?)chikin, chicking.) /7/. 1 cicenu, 2~3 chi- 
kene, 4 chikenes, -ys, chiknes, -nys, 5- ens. 
[OL ezcen, pl. cicerze. In the same seuse Du. has 
hicken, kuiken, MDu kteken kiekipn), kttken, 
MLG. and LG. Avikext, MING. Avicheez ; whence Ger. 
hiichlein; also ON. dyikiingr (Sw. hyukling, Da. 
kylling). The relations between these words are 
not clear; some thiuk that OE. cicen represents 
an earlier *c/ecen, going back, with Du. A:eke2, to 
an OTeut. *A7uhino™,a dim. of *kiuk-(cf. the ON.), 
an ablant-form of *£ué-, whence cock. 


But an OE. efecen ought to have given in ME. cAfchen ; 
and the non.palatalization of the second ¢ could be accounted 


| for only by an OE. contraction "efecues, “ciecnu, etc. at 
y 3 D 


a date anterior to that of palatalization. f{iut in all the 
OE, and early ME, examples the word remains full and 
wieeutgtted 1. 

1. The young of the domestic fowl; its flesh. 

cso Lindis/. Gosp, Matt. xxiii. 37 Sux henne somnigas 
cicceno hire. 975 Kushkw, Gosf. ibid., Swa henne somnap 
ciken hire, ¢1000 Altrec Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 132 
Pullus, cicen. Ibid. Fu Putins, cicen odSe brid, oBde fola. 
c1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxiii. 37 Swa seo henn hyre 
cicenu under hyre fyderu cqncienat. c1160 Hatton G. ibid. 
chikene. 1382 Wycur 7oérf vtiL 11 Aboute chykenys crow- 
yng loa? circa pullorum cantum), ¢€% NAUCER 
T’rol. 380 Yo boille the chiknes [z. ». chikenes, -y's}] with the 
Marybones, 1399 Lanct. Aich. Redeles u. 144 As be hous- 
hennes .. cherichen her chekonys. ¢1460 J. Russett BA. 
Nurture 799 in Babees Bk. (1868) 170 Boyted Chykon or 
capon agreable. 1474 Caxton Chesse 14 The cok that no- 
thyng norissheth his chekens. 1526 Piler. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531} va He..cheryssheth vs, as the egle her hyrdes, the 
brood hen her chekyns, 1593 Swaxs. 2 Hen. V/, uu. i. 249 
To guard the Chicken from a hungry Kyte. 1692 BentLry 
Boyle Lect. 96 The superstitious observation, .of the flying 
of vulturs, and the pecking of chickings. 1702 W. J. tr. 
Bruyn's Voy. Levant x\.159 At Cairo..they hatch Chickens 
in certain Ovens, 1760 Jounson /dler No, 93 ? 2 The com- 
pany may..refresh themselves with cold tongue, chicken, 
and French rolls, ee O. W. Houses Ant. Breahkf-t 
(1883) 226 ‘he spring-chickens come to market. 

+b. Extended to the hay. of any bird. Oés. 

¢ 1440 Gesta Ron. 1, xxviii, 108 The brydde in the nest is 
the Holy Goste..the vij. chekenis ben the vij. werkes of 
mercy. 1877 B. Gnocr /Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 1v, The 
[Turkey's] Chickens heing hatched under a Henne, may be 
kept with the Hennes Chickens. 1g81 Marerck Bk. of Notes 
470 These Haicions making their nests in the sea rocks or 
sands, wil sit their Egges & hatch forth their chickens. 
1651 W.G, tr. Cowel's /ust, 58 The Chickins or young 
ones of such Birds as build in my Trees. 

@. Chicken sometimes occurs as a plitral or 


which the sound there expressed oftenaccompanies; | collective. Still d/a/., with Cutek as the singular. 


cf, Crp in same sense.]} 


1600 Hrywoop 1s¢ Pt, Edw. 1V, Wks, 1874 1. 5 50 our 


CHICKEN. 


children haue beene still like Chicken of the halfe kind. 
1677 Hatt Prim. Orig. Man. 1.i. 30 {n Chicken and other 
Fowl. 1807 Craane Par. Reg. t. 195 There pigs and chicken 
quarrel for a meal. 1829 Soutney Pilgr. Compostelia w, 
The chicken were her delight. 1875 Parisu Sussex Dial, 
Chicken, in Mid-Sussex used as the plural of chick. 

2. transf. of human offspring: A child. 

Ya1g00 Morte Arth. 4182 The churles chekyne hade 
chaungyde his armes. 1605 Snaks. Macé. w. iii. 218. 1642 
T. Tayvtor ae 11, vi. 82 A chicken of the same 
hroode was Messalina, 1809 Mackin Gr/ Blas x. x. (Bohn) 
498 Well] my chicken, said he..are you satisfied? 

3. fig. A youthful person; one young and inex- 
perienced. (7b be) no chicken: no longer young. 

1711 STEELE Sect, No. 216 ? 2 You ought to consider you 
are now past a Chicken; this Humour, which was well 
enough in a Girl, is insufferable in one of your Motherly 
Character. 1720 Swirt Stella's Birth-day, Pursue your 
trade of scandal-picking, Your hints that Stella is no chicken. 
1809 Cosartr /’ol. Reg. 25 Mar. XV. No. 12, 421 An infant 
at law? A mere chicken? 1 E. Warrorp Gt. Families 
{. 170 He must have been well forward in years—or at all 
events, as they say, no chicken, 1880 Srencer WALPOLE 
/list, Eng. UL. xii 43 (Michael Angelo fr M.P.] call- 
ing himself on one occasion ‘a mere chicken in the law’, 
he was ever afterwards known as ‘ Chicken Taylor’, 

b. Applicd to one who is as timorous or de- 
fenceless as a chicken, Cf. C1iCKEN-HEARTED, 

1611 Suaks. Cyd, v. iii. 42 Forthwith they flye Chickens, 
the way which they stopt (Globe ed. stoop'd] Eagles. 1633 
'T. Starroro Pac. Hid, xix. (1821) 199 Not finding the De. 
fendants to be Chikins, to be winad of every cloud or kite. 
1707 Farqunar Beanz’ Strat. w. iti, 54 Gib, You assure me 
that Scrub is a Coward. Bou, A Chicken, as the saying is. 

4. Mother Cary’s (or C 4) chicken, a name 


given by sailors to the Stormy Petre] (Proce//aria 


_ pelagica): also (in f/.) applied to falling snow. 


1767 Carteret in Hawksworth *Voy. (1773) 1. 318 The 
peterels, to which sailors have given the name of Mother 
Carey's Chickens. 1836 Marrvat Mfidsh. oe 189 
All this comes from your croaking—you're a Mother Cary’s 
chicken. 1864 Athenautn 558/2 ’ Mother Cary's Chickens’, 
the sailors’ slang for snow..* Mother Cary’ being the Afafer 
cara..of the Levantine sailors. 

5. Short for CHICKEN-IAZARD. 

1865 Daily Tel. 5 Dec. 3/4 ‘Don't go; let’s have a little 
chicken’... A ‘little chicken ’ does not mean a wing and a 
little weak white wine and water, hut the rattling of certain 
ivory cubes in a little leather box, 

6. Proverbs. 

1579 Gosson Efhent. 198, { woulde not haue him to counte 
his Chickens so soone before they be hatcht. 1611 SreeD 
Hist, Gt. Brit. 1x. xiv. § 33. 1664 Butter Aad. w. iii 923 
To swallow gudgeons ere they’re catch'd, And count their 
chickensere they're hatched. 1810 Soutney Aehama Motto, 
Curses are like young chickens; they always come home to 
roost. 1882 Hazuitr Zug. Prov., Children and chicken 
must ever be picking. , ; 

7, General combinations, as + chicken-bird, -cavie, 
-coop, -house, -keeper, -merchant, -pie, -salad; also 
in parasynthetic compounds, as eAicher-brained, 
-spirtted ( = CHICKEN-HEARTED), -loed, adjs. 

a1400-s0 Alexander 4984 With hathe be chekis & pe 
chauy!s asa *chykin hird. 1678 Otway Friendship in F. 24 
What a ’Chicken-brain’d Fellow am] grown? {fT hut dip 
my Bill { am giddy. 1788 Burns Jolly Beggars, Ahint the 
*chicken-cavie, 1 Irs. Prozzi Journ. Frame 1. 173 
St. Mark's Place is all covered over in a morning wit 
*chicken-coops. 1 H. Warrote Reminisce. ix. 7o The 
duchess carrying off the chicken-coop under her arm. 1884 
E. P, Ror in //arper's pe 288/1 They are shut up 
in the *chicken-house, 1610 Heatey Sf. Aug. Citie of God 
140 He that kept them was called /’//arius, the *chickin- 
keeper, 1832 £dind, A'ev, LV. 490 Young Nick, the *chicken- 
merchant. 1824 Scotr Leff, 3 Feb. in Lockhart (1839) VIL. 
229 Though { shall never... eat her *chicken-pies. 1 
FM, Perth xx, A timorons, *chicken-spirited, though well- 
meaning man. 1860 Reaox Cloister & #f, 1.69 The English 
gentry, in velvet jerkins, nnd *chicken-toed shoes. 

8. Spccial combs.: chicken-breast, a mal- 
formed projection of the breast-bone; hence 
chicken - breasted a. (more usually figeon- 
breasted) ; chicken-broth, a decoction of the flesh 
and bones of a chicken, used as a nutritious food 
for invalids ; hence v. (Amorous), to dose with 
chicken-broth; chicken-cholera, ‘an infections 
disease of chickens, which is very destructive in 
the poultry farms of France’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
chicken-flesh, =goose-flesh; chicken-grape, an 
American species of the vine (Fits cordifolia) ; 
+chicken-knots, the chalazx ofanegg ; chicken- 
pecked a@., governed by a child (humorous 
nouce-sod., after hen-pecked); chicken-pepper, 
the Aanuunculus aboriivus (Syd. Soc. Lex.); 
chicken-snake, 2 species of American snake con- 
sidered particularly destructive to chickens and 
eges (Bartlett); chicken stake, a small stake (at 
play); chicken thief (U.S. collog.),a petty thief, 
a ptlferer; tchicken-water, = hicken-broth ; 
chickenwort, = CHICKWEED. 

1849-82 Toop Cycl, Auat.1V. gl That deformity called 
“chicken-breast ’ appears to be independent of the condition 
ofthe spine. 1670 Eacntaro Cont. Clergy 30*Chicken-broath 
is not thinner than that which is commonly offered for a 
piece of most .. convincing sense. 1870-4 ANOERSON Afis- 
sions Amer. Bd, Vil. xi. 176 Every Nestorian.. would sooner 
die than touch a spoonful of chicken-hroth during a fast. 
1856 Lever Jfartius of Cro’ Af, 386 Nursing, and com- 
forting, and pti oe me to my heart's content. 
1883 Syatdard 29 Sept. 3/5 The attenuation of the virus of 


CHICKEN-HAZARD. 


. “chicken cholera, by the action of ony en. 1888 Spectator 
5 May 595/2 M. Pasteur’s proposal to kill off the Australian 
rabbits by Chicken-Cholera. 1887 Month LXI1. 14, I got 
**chicken flesh’ allover my body. 1883 Ceutury Mag. Aug. 
487/2 The berries of the haw, the gum, and the *chicken- 
grape. 1615 Marknam Zune. Housew. 1. ii. (1668) 55 Cleanse 
away the little white “chicken knots, which stick unto the 
yelks. 1786 Burgoyne /Jefress it. 1. (D.) What am I the 
tter for burying a jealous wife? To be *chicken-peck’d is 
a new persecution more provoking than the old one. 1868 
F. Bove Ride across Cont. 1. 285 The boba or *chicken- 
snake. .rarely attains a greater length than twelve feet. 1785 
Daises Bargincton in A rchvol. VIII. 133%, There are also 
considerable heaps of gold and silver on the table, so that 
these dignified personages seem to have played for what 
would not at present be called a “chicken stake. 1856 
Oussten Slave States 674 ** Chicken thieves’, the nuisance 
of petty traders dealing with the negroes, and encouraginy 
them to pilfer. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Lug. Jlousekpr. (1778) 
3x3 To make *Chicken Water. 1789 W. Bucuan Deut, Med. 
541 Ihe patient may be supported .. by clysters of  beef- 
tea, or chicken-water. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. 486 
The frequent plowing of this soil makes it run inch to 
*chickenwort, and nther creeping weeds. 
Chicken, obs. form of CHEQUEEN. | 
Chi-ckenable, a. xonce-zod. [sce -ABLE.] Cap- | 
able of producing chickens. | 
1852 Reane Jeg MWoff, ii. (1868) 55 Sitting upon eggs no | 


longer chickenabie. / va 
Chi‘cken-ha‘zard. [C/ichen is here, and i” | 


the earller chicken stake, generally taken in the 
sense of ‘small, comparatively harmless’. Col. 
Yule suggests its origination in chickeen, CnE- 
QUEEN, as if a hazard or stake not exceeding that 
amount.) A game at dice: sec []azarp. 

1845 Baruam Jugol. Leg. Ld. of Thoulouse, He was 
tired. .Of billiards, shortwhist, chicken-hazard and punting. | 
1864 C. Clarke Box for Season 11. 220 Let's have alittle | 
chicken hazard. 1865 Sat, Acv. 4 Feb. 138/2 The solace | 
of congenial companions and occasional chicken-hazard. 

Chicken-hea‘rt. 

a. A ‘heart’ or courage as faint as a chicken’s. 
b. A timorous, cowardly person, 

1602 Mippieton Bluré u. ii, Such chicken-hearts, and | 
yet great quarrellers. 1833 M. Scotr Jour Criugle xii, 
Why, you chicken-heart. 1836 Marryvat Three Cutt, iii, 
You must have a chicken-heart to be frightened at a blue 
pigeon, 1871 G. Murray Member for Paris U1. 10. 

Chicken-hea'rted, «. [f prec.+-xp%.] 
‘Timorous and cowardly as a chicken, faint-hearted. 

1681 Darvon Prod. Sp. friar 4g: Where 'tisagreed by bullies 
chicken-hearted To fright the ladies first, and then be parted. 
1684 Bunvan ('fégr. 1.117 He was himselfsoChickin-hearted | 

Man. 1886 Stevenson 7reasure Isl. 1. iv. 30 Small 
thanks to you big, hulking, chicken-hearted men. 

Chickenhood (tfi-kénhud). [see -uoop.] The 
state or condition of a chicken. 

1823 Blackw, Mag. XIV. 183 [They] enjoy the luxury of 
a natural death, in their chickenhood, from the hands of 
Dolly the Scullion. 1866 Guardian 31 Oct. (Supp.) ‘The 
instinct which leads it [a parrot] in unfledged chickenhood 
to imitate its parent. . 

+Chicken- meat, chicken’s meat, 
chick-meat. O/s. (OF. cicena mete ‘chickens’ 
meat’.] Food for chickens. Hence, an old name 
for various plants, inclnding endive; now dya/. for 
CHICKWEED. 

e1000 Sax. Leechd, II. i Nim..cicena mete, ¢ 1000 
fEveric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 136 Afodera, cicenamete. 
¢ 1268 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 558 /#¢76a, muruns, chicnemete. 
1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 25 [ppia minor, chiken- 
mete. a14§0 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 119 Morsus galline, 
chikemete. a 1§00 Nomiuale in Wr..Wiilcker 712 Hee ipia, 
chekynmette. 1830 Forsy Moc. E. Anglia, Chicken's-imeat, 
the berb chick-weed. 

Chi-cken-po'x. [Generally supposed to have 
been named from the inildness of the disease. (Fagge 
Prine. & Pract. Med. 1. 234, conjectures an allu- 
sion to chick-pease.)] 

The common name for Varicella, a mild ernptive 
disease, bearing some resemblance to small-pox, 
which chiefly attacks children. 

1727-38 CuambBers Cycé.s.v. fox, Chicken Pox, a cutaneous 
disease, frequent in children, wherein the skin is covered 
with pustules like those of the small pox. 1800 Med. Friel. 
III. 440 Is there not tbe strongest probability that the swine 
and the chicken pox derived their origin, at some distant 

riod, from the animals whose names they take? 1809 Mar. 

Epcewortu Mananvriug i,(1831) 2,1 have just heard that 
there is a shocking cbicken-pox in the village. 

b. Chicken-pock: the pustule of this disease. 

1780 Hunter Stall Pox in Phil, Trans. UXX. 134 

Sometimes .. there is a pitt in consequence of a chicken 


*Ghickenweed : see CHICKWEED, 
Chickenwort: see CHICKEN 8. 
Chi-cker, v. ?dia/. [imitative of the sound.] 
intr, To chirp as a cricket. Cf Cuitrer. 


82x Crane Vill. Minstr. U1. 168 While chick’ring cricket 
sings. 


+ Chicket, a. 

1682 N. O. Botleau'’s Lutvin 1. 335 How blithe wast 
thou; how Buxome, and how Chicket. 

Chickhood (tfickhud), [see -noop.] The 
state or condition of a chick. Cf. CuicKENHOOD, 

1850 Fraser's Mag, XLI. 287 Obliged to take to the nest 
again in his second chickhood. 1854 oid. XLIX. 109 [She] 
laid an egg in the home of her chick-hood. 

Chickin, obs. form of CutcKEN, CHEQUEEN. | 
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Chickling! (tfirklin). [sce -n1nc.] A tiny 
ehick. 1755 in Jounson; and in mod, Dicts. 

Chickling ’, chichling (tfiklin, tfi-tfliy). 
Forms: 6 cich(e)lynge, cichelinge, 6-8 cich- 
ling, 7-8 chichling, 8 chicheling ; 7- chick- 
ling. (In 16the. cicheling, chicheling, dim. of 
ciche, CricnE, formed to represent Lat. cteerenta 
as dim. of evcera. Altered in 18th ¢. to chichling. 

(It is doubtful whether the alteration was intended, or 
merely due to an error; cAichding occurs in Wilkins 1668, 
Pere amisprint; Kersey’s Dict. 1708-21 has cAichliug 3 so 

Sailey 1723, but from 1731 onwards the edd. have chich- 
fing; this was app. a misprint, for Bailey's folio of 1730-36 
retains chich/ing, which also occurs in writers as late as 
1759. The Index to Miller’s Gardencr’s Dict. 1759 has 
chickling, but the text chichling (about 35 times under 
Lathyrus), Britten and Holland adopt the form céchting.] 

A name given by Turner to the Common cnilti- 
vated Veteh (Lafhyrus satizus), largely grown in 
England for fodder, bit in the south of Europe as 
pulse. Black Cichlynge: Turner's name for the 
allied Lathyrus Cicera, Lesser Chick Pea, Flat- 
podded Vetch ; the ereve of OF., L. eveera. 

1548 Turner Names of erbes, Cicera maye be called in 
englishe blacke cichlynge.  /éfd. s.v. Cfeerciula, The puls 
maye be called in Englishe cichlynge, or litle or Petie 
ciche, 578 Lyte PDodocns 476 There be two sortes of 
Cichelinges, the great and the small, or garden and wilde 
Cichelinges. x60x [oitann rey IL, 142 The Cichling or 
pety Cich-pease [erecrcu/a), 1611 Cotcr., Gartencrs, 
Fitches, Chichlings. 1713 J. Peniver in Pal Trans. 
XXVIII. 209 Manured White Chichling. 1708-21 Kersey, 
Chichlings, 1721 Bary, Chivhdings [edd. 1731-1800 Chick. 
ling; folio ed. 1730-36 Chichlintes]. 

b. Now more fully called Chickling Vetch 
(formerly also chicheling pease’. 

1653 Urouusrr ANaéefats i. xxxviii. [Fhey] had hid 
themselves in the garden upon the chichling pease. 1756 
Watson in /'2i2, Trans, XLIUX. 843 Chichling Vetch. In 
boggy, watery places. 1759 Minter Gard. Dict., Lathy- 
rus, Chichling Vetch. /ézd. (Index) Chickling Pea: see 
Lathyrus, 
Vetch, Kidney, Chickling. 186x Miss Pratr Flow r. P'2. 
Il, 138 In Switzerland, .the Chickling Vetch. .is cultivated, 

Chick-meat: sce CtticKRN-MEAST. 

+ Chickny pea. App. variant of Cruick-res. 

1693 Urqunart Kadelais i. li. 408 It is more .. hurtful 
than. the Fitches to the Chickny Pease. 

Chick-pea (tfik p7). Forms: 6 ciche-, 
chiche-, 6-7 cich-, 7-8 chich-, 8~ chick-. [lit 
16-17th c, cich-pease, chich-pease, f£. cich, CHICH + 
PEASE, after F. foes chiche (earlier simply chfche) ; 
but in the 18th c. altered (by some error to chich- 
pea (ef. chichifug, CHICKLING). 

Chick.pea is used in Lisle 1752, and is the form adopted 
by Johnson 1755: he naines Miller as his authority; but 
Miller's word is chich prase.) 4 a: 

A dwarf species of pea (Creer arietinum), largely 
used for food in the South of Europe, in Asia, and 
in Africa. Itsearlier name was simply ech, Chicn. 

1548 Trrxer Names of serbes, Cicer may he named in 
english Cich, or ciche pease, after the frenche tonge. 1561 
Houtyarsu //om, Apoth. 28a, Ciche-peasen, sodden. 
Lyte Dodoens 479 The tame Ciche Peason is a smal kinde 
of pulse almost like to a lentil. 160r Hotranp Peiny I. 
570 Many sorts there be of these cich-pease. 1605 CAMDEN 
Nem. 64 Beanes, lentill, and chich-pease. /éfd. 149 That 
little pulse which wee call..a chice peas. 1639 Horn & 
Rosotuan Gate Laue. Und. xii. § 128 The red pease, the 
eee Inpines, the vetch. 1712 tr. Pomet's /Tist. Drugs 
I. 138 As large as a Chich Pea. a 1722 Lisi.n //usd, (1752) 
89 Of chick peas and chicklings, and peas three modii. 
17590 Phil, Trans, XUVU. 136 Flour of Chich-pease or 
vetch. 1755 Jounson, Chick peas, a kind of degenerate 
pea. 1759 Miter Gard, Dict. (ed. 7) Cicer or Chich pease 
..Chiclr pease with sawed leaves. .Garden Chich pease, etc. 
1855 J. F. Jounston Chen. Cow. Life 1. 106 ‘The chick 
pea, the gram of the East. 

Chickweed (tfirkw/d), somctimes chicken- 
weed, Also 5 chekonwede, 5-6 chekynwede, 
6 chykenwede; 6 check-, chykwede, chike- 
wed, -weede. [f. CuIckEn sd. + WEED, as eaten 
by chickens. The full form chicken-weed, which 
is the earlier, is still used in Scotland.] 

1. A name now usually applied to a small weedy 
he Stellaria media (N.O. Caryophyllacex), but 
ormerly to many other plants more or less allied, 
as Svellaria aquatica, and species of Arenaria ; 
and even to others having only a similar habit of 
growth, as the annital weedy species of Veronica. 

a. 1440 Pron. Parz. 74 Chleklyn wede, herbe, Aospia. 
1538 Turner Libelius, Chykenwede, A[/]size. 1831 CARLYLE 
Sart. Res. u. iv, Like a hungry lion invited to a feast of 
chickenweed. = A 

B. 15903 Sheph. Kalender (1656) xxviii, Take chick weed, 
clythers, ale, and oat meal, and make pottage there wit. 
1538 Turner 1 ideMus, Chykwede, ald|sine, anagallis. 1570 
Levins Alaurp. 52 Chickweede, axagallis. 1578 Lyte /)o- 
doens 50 Chickeweede hatb sundry upright, rounde, and 
knobby stalkes. 1597 Grrarp Herédal n. excii. 615 The 
Chickweeds are green in Winter. 1664 Evetyn Aad. Hort. 
(x729) 208 Give them [Birds]. . Beets, Groundsel, Chickweed. 
1853 G. Jounston Nat, //ist. E. Bord, 43 ‘Turnips among 
which chickweed grew luxuriously, 1873 Grins Gt. /ce 
he v. 60 The purple licbnis and white-starred chick-weed. 

. With various defining adjuncts: as Bastard 
C. (Sibthorpia europea); + Germander C. (Ve- 
romica agrestis); tIvy C. (V. hederifolia); Sea 


1807 Viaxcouver cleric, Devon (Catal, Seeds) — 
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C. (Honkenya peploides); Water C. (AMontia 
Jontana, also sometimes Stelfaria aquatica, and 
Callttriche verna). See also Mousk-Ear C., ete. 

1597 Gerarn //crdad 1. cxciii. 615 Germander Chickweed 

hath small tender hranches. /éfd. 1. clxxxi. 487 The great 

Chickweede riseth vp with stalkes a cubite Ingh, and some 
time higher. 1776 Wituerixc Bot. drrangeut. (796) Il. 
175 Montia foutaua, Small Water Chickweed, or Blinks. 

3. Chicken-weed : ‘a name under which Roccella 
tinetorva has been sometimes imported’ (7 reas. 
fot. 1866). 

Chicora-ceous, bad form of Cictionacrous. 

1864 Sat. Ree. g July 59/1 Decidedly chicoraceous coffee. 

Chicory (tfikri). Forms: =-6 cieoree, 6 cy- 
kory, -ie, sichorie, 6-7 cycory, -ie, cichoric, 7 
eicory, 7-8 cichory, (9 chiecory, 7- chicory). 
See also Succory. a. F. céchords now chicorés 
endive, chicory = It. cfcdrea) --L. etchortum, ci- 
choréum, ad. Gr. wixopa, xixepea nent, pld stuc- 
cory, endive. 

In 16th c. Mrench (Littré) and in Cotgrave céchorée is the 
main form, chicorée occasional: the former was noted and 
condemned by Marg. Buffet 1668, and Menage 1672, and is 
now obsolete; in English also cAécory began to supersede 
cichory in the 17-r18thic.] : 

1. The plant Crchorttun Jntybus (N.O. Contpo- 
site’, with bright blue flowers, found wild in the 
south of England, and elsewhere in Murope and 
Asia, and cultivated in various parts for its root. 

{1393 Gowrr Conf. 111. 132 Thilke herbe also. .Cicorea the 
Loke him calleth.] a 1450 <1 /pAsta (Auecd. Oxon.) 53 Elen. 
tropia..angl. et gall. cicoree. 1533 Evvot Cast. //eltfe 
(i541) 28 b, Cykorie or snckorie is lyke in operation tu 
lettine. 1979 Laxcuam Gard, Ffealth (1633) 142 Decoction, 
or powder of Cicory or Endive. 1580 Ho.typanp 7s. 
Fey Toug, De la Cicherce, sichoric, an herb. — 1605 “Vimate 
Quersit, Ww. vii. 140 Opiuin and cichory.  7éé/. m.172 The 
flowers of chicory, commonly called suckary. 1732 Aguetne 
not Autes of Diet 249 Cichory aud Dandelion have some of 
the same Qualities, 1792 \. Youne Yrar. France 113 The 
most interesting circumstance of their farms is the chicory. 
1806 7 — «lyric. Hse. (1313) 1.8 Chicory is indigenous in 
every lane and on the borders of miost of the fields. 1859 
Locpon #neyed. Garden. i, ut, vil. $3 “Fhe succery, or 
chiccory, is a hardy perennial not mmcommon in calcareous 
wastes and by road sides. 1860 DetawnEr A?fci, Gard. 109. 

2. The root of this plant ground and roasted as 
an addition to, or substitute for, cofiec. 

[1805 Ibarcunit in PA Trans. XCV. 301 Asort of coffee 
prepared from the chicorée (1 suppose endive) root .. was 
given me by Sir Joseph Ranks.| 1853 Sover Maxtrop/, 270 
Chicory, or succory, is recetved under the mask of coffee. 
1872 Otaver ‘lew, Bot, it. 199 Chicory, the kiln-dried, aud 
then roasted and powdered root of Crehorliin Jatyhus, used 
extensively to mix with coffee. .Mod. In compliance with 
the Adniteration Act, this is sold as a mixture of Chicory 
and Coffee’. ; 

3. Cond., as chicory- maker, -paste, -rool, 

1543 TRAWEKON f fee's Chirurg. w.iiiaz At the begynnynge 
of dyuner he shall eate cicorce rootes and leaves sodden. 
1855 J. i. Jounston Chen. Com. Life 1. 213 The chicory- 
maker adniterates his chicory with Venetian red. 1862 
Wayre-Mecvitce Oneen's M/artes (1866) 67 For the dessert, 
seven dishes of fruit, and one of chicory-paste, 

Chiequin, obs. form of SEQUIN. 

Chidden ‘tfid’n', ff/. a. [pa. pple. of Cuipe 
v.] Reproved, rebuked, scolded, 

1606 Suaxs. Tr. § Cr. u. ii. 46 If we .. flye like chidden 
Mercnrie from loue.  165x Jer. Tavnor Sera, Kon. ii. 4 
Pt ii, The blushings of achidden girle, 1865 G, Macponai.v 
A. Forbes 113 As a chidden dog might steal across the room. 

Chide tJoid),v. Pa. t. chid (tfid); pa. pple. 
chid, chidden tfid’n). Forms: 1 cidan, 3-5 
chiden, (4-6 chyde(n, § chyte’, 4-chide. lor 
inflexions see below. [OF. cfd-axz wk. vb.: not 
known in the other Teutonic langs. 

The original inflexions were: pa. t. OF. cfdide, MI. 
chidd e, chid, mod, chid; pa. pple. OF. céded, 
cidd, cid, ME. chidd(e, chid, mod. chid; but in 
5-6 chode, chidden formed on the analogy of the 
strong verbs (e.g. 7#de), came into partial use, 
and chidden at least is still common; chided is 
occasional in modern writers. (OE. and ME. con- 
tracted the 3rd pers. pres. indic. as ¢/f, chz?.)] 

1. intr. To give loud or impassioned ntterance 
to anger, displeasure, disapprobation, reproof. 

+a. To contend with loud and angry alterea- 
tion; to brawl, wrangle. Ods. . 

¢1000 AErric /.rod. xxi. 18 Gif men cidap. ¢ rogo Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 347 Altercaretur, cidde. _¢ 1205 Lay. 8149 
Heo bigunnen to chiden. ¢ 1250 Gen. & fax. 2722 He sa3 
chiden in 3e wey two egypcienis, modi & strong. 1340 
Cursor Al, 6681 (T'rin.) If two chide [earlier texts, flite] 
& pat oon pe toper smyte. ¢1460 Towneley Myst. 115 
We wille nawther .. Fyght nor chyte. 1483 Cath. Augl. 
63/1 To chyde, Uitigare..udbi, to flyte. 1582 Act 5 & 
6 Edw. VE, c.4§1 Yfanye person. .shall. .by wordes onelye 
quarrell, chyde or brawle in any Cburcbe or epurchevniee: 


1693 W. Rozertson Phraseol. Gen. 329 They did chide and 
brawl so long till they fell together by the ears. 
+b. To give loud and angry expression to 
dissatisfaction and displeasure ; to scold. Ods. 
©1175 Lantb, ITom, 114 Crist nalde flitan ne chidan, 1297 
R. Grove, (Rolls) 8024 He chydde & made hym wrop. 1340 
Ayend, 67 Pe ilke pet ne dar ausuerye ne chide. . he beginp 
to grochi betuene his tep. 1377 Lanci. P. 72. 2.1, 191 
Chewen heore charite and chiden after more. ¢1386 Cuavcer 
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Chan.-Yem. Prot. §& T. 368 Whan that oure pot is broke.. 
Every manchyt. ¢1440 York S/yst. xxvi. 180 pou chaterisl 
like a churle bat can chyde. 1529 More Com. agst. Trib. 
u. Wks. 1187/2 Other folk..had a good sporte to heare her 
chide. 17.. Swirt Lett, (1766) I}. 293, I am confident you 
came chiding inlo the world, and will conlinue so while you 
are in it. P 

c. To scold by way of rebuke or reproof; in 
later usage, often mcrcly, to utter rebuke. 

1393 Lanci. P. Pd. C. iv. 224 Ich cam no3t to chiden. 
1835 CoverDAce /'s. cii{i]. 9 He wil not allwaye be chydinge. 
1660 Miron Sou, xiv, To serve therewith my Maker, and 
presen! My true account, lest he, returning, chide. 1 
Goupsm, //ermit xxxvii, The wondering fair one turn 
to chide, a 1839 Praep Poems (1864) I. 301 ‘To smile on 
me, to speak to me, to flatter or to chide. 

d. fig. Applied to sounds which suggest angry 
vehemence: as the yelping of hounds in ‘cry’, the 
querulous notes of quails, ‘ brawling ’ of a torrent, 
angry blast of the wind, ete. 

I and Rep. Fanstus xxii. in Thoins Prose Rent, (1858) 
ILI. 397 His javelin. .being denied entrance, for very anger, 
rent itself in forty pieces, and chid in the air. 1615 G. 
Saxnvs Trav. 27 Partridges .. flie chiding about the vine- 
yards. 1620 Merton Astroloy. 3 The lowdest store that 
could ever chide, 1820 Keats Ave St. gues iv, The silver 
snarling trumpets ‘gan to chide. 

+2. Const, a. In OF. construed with dative of 
personal object, in sense ‘to rebuke’; later, with 
various preps., esp. af; hence by levelling of dat. 
and acc. the éras. sense 3. Ods. 

1000 Ags, Gosp, Mark i. 25 Da cydde se halend hiin. 
¢1160 Hatton G. ibid., Pa kydde se halend hym. 1393 
Gower Conf. }. 295 If..thou at any time hast chid ‘foward 
thy love. 1588 Snaks. LZ, 4. Z. 1. iii. 132 You chide at 
him, offending twice as much. 1591 — Two Gent. u. i. 
78 You chidde at Sir Protheus, for going vngarler’d. 

tb. with w+: To complain aloud against 
(so later, o chide agains?) ; to quarrel or dispute 
angrily zwith; to have altercation with, Obs. 

a 1000 Thorpe //om. 1. 96(Bosw.) Cide he wid God. ¢117 
Lamb, Hom, 103 Pe mon sorgzed .. and chit penae wi 
gode. a 1280 Owl & Night. 287 Ne lust me wit the screwen 
chide. a 1300 Cursor Al. 12972 1\Cott.: Veitt can pat chinche 
wit godd to chide. 1382 Wvciir Zudy, xxi.2z2 Whanne the 
faders of heim comen and agens 30u bigynuen to pleyne and 
chiden. a@14§0 Avt. de la Tour (1868) 21 She .. chidde 
with hym afore alle the peple. 1513 Dovucias “ness vu. 
Prol. 126 Churle, ga chat the and chyd with ane vther. 
1535 CovERDALE Gen. xxai. 36 And Iacob was wroth, and 
chode with Laban [so 1611). 1611 Bist £.r. xvii. 2 Why 
chide you with mee? 1693 W. Ronertson Phraseol, Gen. 
# ‘Yo chide or quarrel with one. 1869 Srurcron 7. 
Ploughm. Talk 6 We have a stiff bit of soil to plough when 
we chide with sluggards. 

3. trans. ‘To address (a person) in terms of re- 
proof or blame: in earlier nse iinplying loud vehe- 
mence, to ‘scold’; in later use often little more 
than ‘reprove, rebuke’, (The main modern use, 
but now chiefly /é/erary, aud somewhat archaic). 

This comes down directly from the OE. const. with the 
dative, which may still be valid for early ME. examples. 

€1230 U/adj Mend. 31 Chit te & cheoped pe & schent te 
schomeliche. @ 1250 Ozel § Night, 1329 Ah 3et thu, fule 
thing, me chist. ¢ 1340 Cursor MM. 13867 (Frin.) For iewes 
so had hint chid. 1387 Trevisa ///gden (Rolls) VIL. 35 Pere 
Dunston was strongliche despised and i-ched. 1430 Lypa. 
Chron. Frey \. xii, Ve shall heare anone how that he chit 
‘The quene Heleyne. 1557 A. Arthur (W. Copland) vu. vi, 
Euer she chode him and wolde not rest. 1596 Suaks. 1 //en. 
ZV, iv. 410 Thou wilt be horrible chidde to morrow. 1629 
J. Cote Of Death 32 Peevish children, who. .are but chidden 
in their first schoole. 2646 Sir R. Murray in //asilton 
Papers (Camden 1880) 108 You encourage me.. when I 
should rather be chid for it. 1720 Gav Poents (1745) I. 64 
The Priest.. First chid her, then her sins remitted. 1751 
Jounson Kamd/. No. 182 @ 5 Having chidden her for un- 
dutifulness, “Lig Cowerr /iiad xvi. 520 He stroked them 

ently and as oft he chode. 1847 Tennyson Princ. vt. 271 

iss and be friends, like children being chid! 1848 Murs. 
eee Leg. Monast, Ord. Yntrod. (1863) 40 The monks 

ave been sorely chidden for[this. 1861 P. Youna Daily 
Keadings 1}, 298 Our Lord..chode them for their want of 
faith. 1870 Brvant /diad I. iv. 121 Atrides.. spake and 
chid them. 1879 Beersoum Patagonia vi. 97, } have never 
seen a child chided or remonstrated with, 

b. fig. and transf. To scold, rebuke, or find 
fault with (a thing, an action, etc.). 

€1386 Citaucer Nun's Priest's 7. 531 The Friday for to 
chiden. .(For ona Fryday sothly slayn was he. 1890 SHaks. 
Mids. N, ut. ii, 200 Wee haue chid the hasty footed tine, 
For parling vs, 1606 — 77. § Cr. 1 ili, 221 The Ranen 
chides hlacknesse. 1770 Gounsm. Des. Vill, 150 lle chid 
their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 1776 Giason 
Deel. & F. 1. xi. 303 The emperor... chided the tardiness of 
the senale. 1860 Cae Wiseman Past, Lett.25 Mar. 20 Could 
that power have been reproved, chided, and even corrected 
-eby so dependent an authority? 1868 SwixsurNne /’oens 
§ Ball., Hicet 137 Before their eyes all life stands chidden. 

ce, Said of hounds, brawling streams, etc. 

190 Spenser F. 0.1.1.1 His angry steede did chide his 
foming bilt. 1896 Snaks. 1 //en. 7, ui, i, 45 The Sea 
That chides the Bankes of England. 1697 Drrvex Virg. 
Felog. v. 132 Streams that .. the scarce cover'd Pebbles 
zently chide. 1810 Scotr Lady of f.. \. viti, The baftled 

logs .. Chiding the rocks that yell'd again, 

4. With adv. or advb. compl.: To drive, impel, 
or compel by chiding. 

3s90 Suaks. Afids, N. ut. ii, 312 He hath chid me hence. 
1633 G. Ilersert Temple, Church Militant 105 He chid 
the Church away, , 1634 Mitton Comus 258 Scylla .. chid 
her barking waves into attention. 1643 ANGIER ie Vali, 
Achor 29 This seasouable check chode us to duty. 1728 
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Westey Hymns, ‘Triumphal Notes’ ii, Thy Word bids 
Winds and Waves be still, And chides them into Rest. 
1836 Emenson Nature, Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) II. 219 Be 
neither chided nor flattered out of your position. 

Chide, s4. [f. prec. vb. OF. had gechd.] 

+1. Chiding; quarrelling, wrangling. Oéds. 

c1328 Body & Soul in Map's Poents (1841) 342 Mid me to 
holde chide and cheste. 

+2. An angry rebuke, a rcproof. Oés. or arch. 

1538 G. Browne To Ld. Cromwell in Phenix 1, 123 The 
prior and the Dean. .heed not my words: therefore send. .a 
chide to them and their Canons. 1666 Buxvan Grace 46. 
p174 A kind of chide for my proneness to desperation. 


3. éransf. ‘Brawling’ of streams). rare. 


1730 THoMson A ustunen 1265 The chide of streams And 
hun of bees, 

Chider (tfaidaz). [f. Cure v. +-en 1.) 

+1. A quarrelsomc person, brawler, scold. Ods. 

1377 Laxct. P. Pl. B. xvt. 43 Brawleres and chideres. 
rae in £nxg, Gilds (1870) 371 Bawdes, scolders and chiders. 
c1g30 flickscorner in T. Wawkins Lag. Drama 1, 89 
Braulers, lyers, getters, and chiders. 1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. 
1, ii. 227, | loue no chiders, 1693 W. Ronextson Phraseol, 
Gen, 278 A brawler or chider, altervator, 

2. One who scolds or rebukes with vehemience. 

1510 Barciay Sfirr. Good Mans. (1570) G ij, In flatterers 
then chiders count greater ieopardy, For chiders and brau- 
lers vse vices for to blame. 1580 Baret Aly. C 451 Achider 
or rebuker, obfurgator, 1628 Fectuam Resolves u. xxv, His 
conscience .. becomes a perpetuall chider. 1823 LocKkHArT 
Reg. Dalton xxxii. 293 A partaker, not a chider, of their 
happiness. 

+ Chi-deress. Os. [f. prec. + -Ess.] A female 
chider or brawler. 

¢ 1400 Kom. Kose 150 For hir wrathe, yre, and onde..An 
angry wight, a chideresse. 4265 Another is a Chideresse. 

+Chidester. Ods. [ME chidestere, fem. of 
chidere, CHIDER ; see -STER.] = prec. 

€1386 Cuaccer Merch. 7. 291 Wher she be .. a shrewe, 
A chidestere [v. 7. chidester, -ystere, -istere, chydester, 
Hart, & Petw, chidere) or wastonr of thy good. 

Chiding (tfoi-din), v4/. sd. [OF. céding, clinng 
f. Cuipev.+-ine).] Theaction ofthe vb. Cpe. 

+1. Quarrelling with angry words, contention ; 
vchement expression of displeasure. Ods. 

1340 <lyend. 30 per is uerst chidinge and panne wrebe. 
3388 Wreitr fir. ai For the chidyng of the sones of 
Israel. ¢ 1440 Proup. Paro. 74 Chydynge, coutencto, Hti- 
gacio, 1549 CovernaLe Arasm. Par. 1 Cor, 20 Nor are we 
.-to lyue in sedicion and chyding, but to lyue in peace and 
concorde, 21656 Bramuaty A’eplic. v. 199 ‘To take away 
occasion of chiding from his Disciples. 1719 D'Urrev Pills 
(1872) IHL. 141 There’s no such joy as Chiding. 

2. Scolding, reproof, rebuke. 

€893 K. Evrrep Ores, ty. xii. § 2 For his cidinge and purh 
his lare. «1000 aie pel, Trin. MS.) cit. 8 [civ. 7] 
(Bosw.) Of cydunge dinre hi fleop. 1377 Lanai. FP. P72. fh. 
x1. 415 Shal nevere chalangynge ne ere lyn chaste a man 
so sone As shal shame. 1535 Coverpacr /’s. xviifil. 15 
‘The foundacions of the round worlde were discovered at 
thy chiding (o Lorde). 1697 Bre. Patrick Comm, dex. iv. 
14 No Punishment followed his anger but only a Chiding. 
1774 Mrs. Cuaront, /mprov, Mind I1.74 Nothing so much 
weakens authority as frequent chiding 1877 Bavant Z.i¢/. 
People of Snow 283 As they came With gentle chidings 
ready on their lips. 

3. Brawling or angry noisc: spec. of fox-honnds. 
Also fiz. of wind, waters, etc. 

1gs90 SuaKs, Affd's. .V. rv. i, 1za They bayed the Beare 
Wyth hounds of Sparta; neuer did } heare Such gallant 
chiding. 1649 Jer. Tavior Gt, E.vemp, un. xii, 42 The 
chiding of the winds and waters, 1711 Bupcrin Spect. No. 
116 P7 ‘The Chiding of the Hounds. 1818 Kinny & Se. 
Entomol, xxi, The angry chidings of the inhabitants of the 
hive. 1858 O. W. Notmes Aut. Breahkf-t.v, The chiding of 
the shai tongued bell. 

Chi-ding, f//.a. [f-as prec, +-INc 2.) That 
chides, that gives loud and veheinent uttcrance to 
displeasure; brawling, scolding, rcbuking. 

c1175 Lamb. Hom. 143 Pe prude, be fordrunkene, be 
chidinde sculen beon iwarpen ine eche pine, ¢ 1386 Cnaucrr 
Wife's Prol, 279 Droppyng hous, and eek smoke, And 
chydyng wyves maken ine to fle. Brace (Bishops) 
Prov, xxi. 19 Better to dwel in the wildernesse, then with 
a chiding and an angry woinan. 1608 Suaxs. /er, tu. i. 32 
Thon hast as chiding a nativity, As fire, air, water, mae 
and heaven can make. 1648 Heratcx //esfer. (Grosart) I. 
26 Chiding streams betray small depth below. 1800 Doom. 
Fintp Farmers Boy, Aatumn 258 Vhe sound Of distant 
sportsinen, nnd the chiding hound, 

llence Chi-dingly ad/7., Chi'dingness. 

1552 HvLoert, aa, or after the manner of chydynge. 
1593 Nasur CArist's 7. (1613) 22 How often haue I .. chid- 
ingly communed with thy soule? 1677 Guten Demonol, 
(1867) 202 Gregory the Great writes chidingly 10 Serenus, 
bishop of Marseilles. 1896 Bancrort //ist, U.S. V. xxiii. 
600 Mayne.. wrote chidingly to Washington. 188 M. 
BetHam-Enwarns Forestailed I. t. ix. 144 Smiling on his 
young wife with pensive chidingness. 

Chidlings, g/. A dial. form of CuitrEeRuines. 

1843 P. Parley's Ana. WV. 271 When you kill another pig 
-.to fry the chidlings. 188: Spf Oxfords. Gloss. 
(E. D, S.), also 1888 Berksh. Gl, Chidlins and chttlins, chit- 
terlings. 1887 Dict, Neutish Dial, Chidlins, chitterlings. 

Chief (t/7f), sé. Forms: 3-4 ehef, (ehiue), 
4-7 chefe, cheif, (5 cheyff, cheef(f, chif(e, 
chyfe), 5-6 cheffe, ehyef, 6-7 cheefe, chiefo, 
4- chief. [MIE. che/, chief, a. OV. chef, chief (= 
Pr. cap, Sp. cabo, It. capo head):—Rom. type 
*eapn-mr—L. caput head.J 


| 
| 


CHIEF. 


I. Proper and transf. matcrial senses. 


+1. 44. The head (of the body). Ods. rare. 

(The first quot. is doubtful.) 

€3330 Arth. § Berl. 9513 The ferth he lok on the chiue, 
And carf him ato biliue. a@1535 Dewes /ntrod, Fr. in 
Palsgr. (1852) 901 [Membres longyng to Mannes Body), the 
heed or chyfe, fe chief. ’ 

+2. The head, top, upper end (of anything). 
Obs, 

¢1400 Maunpey. xx, 217 At the chief of the Halle, is the 
Emperours throne. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1663 In the cheffe 
of be choise halle..Was a_grounde vp graid with gresis of 
Marbill, ¢1420 Auturs of Arth. ix, Opon the chefe of hur 
cholle, A padok prykette ona polle. 1579 Srexser SAcpA. 
Cal, Nov., Where bene the posegayes that she dight for 
thee? The coloured chaplets wrought with a chiefe. 

3. Jer, The head or principal part of the escut- 
cheon, occupying the upper third of the shield, 
and divided from the rest by a line which may be 
straight, indented, embattled, wavy, etc. On a 
cheat in (the) chief: borne on this ordinary. /7 
chief: borne ou or occupying the upper part of 
the shield, within thc limits of this ordinary, though 
no chief is marked off. 

a 1440 Sir Degret. 1029 He beres in cheef of azour Ea- 
grelyd with a satur With doubule tressour And treweloves 
bytwene. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1. xvii. 19 The lorde 
William Duglas. .bare azure a cheffe syluer. /ék?. Ix, His 
baner..was goules, a sheffe syluer, thre cheuorns in the 
sheffe. 1572 BossewELL A rmorie 1. pe h, There maye be 
also borne in chiefe, diuerse tokens of armes, and yet the 
chief not altered in colour from the field. 1622 PEacnam 
Compl. Gent. 11. (16345143. 1808 Scott Alarm. vt. ii, And in 
chief three mullets stood The cognizance of Gio hlood. 
1864 Boutei. /leraldry peed ‘op. xiv. 171 The Helm 
always rests upon the Chief of the Shield. 

+4. A head of discourse, a heading. Ods. rare. 

1598 Svivester Da Bartas u. iu Argt., A Generall 
Musier of the Bodies Griefes, The Soules Diseases, vnder 
sundry Chiefes. 

+65. An cnd (of a bandage). Oés. rare. 

1541 R. Cortaxn Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. This is done 
with rolles of one chyef or dyuers chyefs, or armes, begyn- 
nynge vpon the burt place. i 

TL Transferred and figurative senses. 

6. The head of a body of men, of an organiza- 
tion, statc, town, party, office, etc.; foremost an- 
thority, leader, ruler. 

1a97_R. Giovc. (1724) 212 Po be Romeyns were wyb out 
lier dyscomfortd hii were. ¢ 1400 4 fol. off. 57 Wan any 
auerous or couetous is canonizid ..or maad cheef. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Trey 3662 'To chese hom a cheftayn to be chefe of 
ee all. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 399 She was made ab- 

esse and cbyef of al the monasterye. 1526 Tixpate Luke 
xi. 15 By the power of Belzebuh, the chefe of the deuyls. 
1968 Grarton Chron, 11. 288 The king sayde to Syr Gualtier 
Maury, I will that ye be chiefe of thisenterprise. 1611 Piste 
Num. iii. 30 The chiefe of the house of the..Kohathites 
shalbe Elizaphan, 1666-7 Perys Diary 20 Feb., A French- 
man come to be chief of some part of the King’s musique. 
1791 Burke in Cor7, (1844) IE}. 202 The chief of every mon- 
archical party must be the monarch himself. 1841-4 Emer- 
son ss. Nom, & Realist Wks, (Bolin) I. 253 Hence the 
immense benefit of party in politics, as it reveals faults of 
character ina chief, 18g0 Thackeray Peadensis xxiii, The 
chief of the kitchen, Monsieur Mirobolant. 4 

b. spec. The head man or ruler of a clan, tribe, 
or small uncivilized community. 

1587 Sc, Acts (1597) § 94 Clannes. .dependis vpon the diree- 
liones of the saidis Captaines, chiefes, and chieftaines. 1695 
C. Lesur Gallienus Rediv. 9 Ue gives these Directions to 
Collonel Hil. Till we see what is done by the Chiefs, it is 
not time to Receive their Tenants. 1783 Porg IWindsor 
For, 408 And naked youths and painted chiefs admire Our 
speech, our colour, and our strange attire, 1809 CaMPaets. 
Gertr, IWyom, ad fin,, The hy i of an Indinn chief 1 
1814 Scorr Har. xxii, Proud chiefs of Clan Ranald, Glen- 
garry, and Sleat! 1842 Macautay £ss., W. /fastings (1853) 
95 Their chiefs, when united by a common peril, could bring 
eighty thousand men into the field. 

ec. A chief or superior officer: the head of any 
department ; one’s superior in office. 

1606 SHaks. tut. § CZ, 1v, xii. 93 Farewell great Chiefe. 
Shall 1 strike now? 1667 Mitton 7. ZL. Ls Warriers .. 
Awaiting whal Command their mighty Chief Had to impose. 
1733 Pore //or. Sat. tt. i. 126 Chiefs out of war, and States- 
men out of place. 1795-7 /ustr. § Reg. Cavalry (1813) 102 
The chief of the squadron. .gives the general caution. .and 
the leaders of divisions give their words ofexecution, 1853 
Wayte-Metvitte Digby Grand xix, Our old chief .. has 
been appointed 10 a command in India. 1888 Mowsray 
Morais Clarerkouse iv. 67 la the repoul Lord Evandale 
makes to his chief. 7 

7. Of things personified. 

1300 Cursor Al. 29281 «Cott.) Mali kirke o rome .. pal 
crist. .has in erth leued o cristen-dome for cheif and heued. 
1426 Aupetay Poems 8 Thou most have fayth, hope, and 
charyté. when charyté he is the chif. 1667 Mitton P. LY. 
102 Many lesser Faculties that serve Reason as chief. 

+8. The head town or city; the Carita. Oés. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 22097 (Cotl.) pis tun was quilum chefe 
{v.7. chef, cheef, chief] 0 pers. 1393 Gowrn Conf. IN]. 164 
Whan Rome was the worldes chefe. ¢ 1400 MAUNDEY. V. 35 
Surrye of the whiche the cytee of Damasc was chief. 

+9. The best part; the height, the prime. Ods. 
or arch, (Cf, CINEF a. 7.) : 

1509 Hawes /’ast. /'/eas. xx. xiv. (1845) 97 The chefe is 
gone of all ihy melody, Whose beauty clere made moos! 
swete armony. 1535 Coverpace Ps. civ. [cv.] 35 He smote 
all y* first borne in their londe, euen the chefe of all their 
substance. 1§51 Rostnson tr. Afore’s Utop. (Arb,) 36 Euen 
in the chiefe of his youth he was taken from schole into the 
Courte. 1572 J. jie Bathes of Bath 1, 12 The cheefe 


CHIEF. 


of Sommer. 1607 Torsen, Four-/. Beasts (1658) 270 By 
some corruption of the air, whereunto Rome in the chief of 
Summer is much subject. F 

+10, Chief position, first place, eminence, excel- 


leney. 

(The meaning of the Shakspere passaze is iispoted) 

1519 Horman Vndg. 281 He wanne the chieffe at eucry 
game, victor paluain abstulit. 1602 Suaxs. Haunt t. i. 
74 (Q° 1) And they of Irance of the chiefe rancke and station 
Are of a most select and generall chiefe in that. —(Q° 2, 
3, 4) And they in Fraunce of the best ranck and station Or 
ofa most select and generous chiefe [cheefe] in that. — 
(Fol.-1) Are of a most select and generous cheff in that. 

11. Short for chief-rent (see 13). 

r60r Houtann Pliny II. 518 The lead mine uamed Anti- 
monianum..which paid in old time but a chiefe of ten pound 
weight. 1625 F. Marxuan Sh. Hou. Let, to Aiug 2 But 
to the immortall and only true God of Heauen and Earth 
you pay no Chicfes or Acknowledgements. 1795 J. Ain 
Mauchester 258 A 999 year lease, at the small chief of a 
shilling per ann. Rocrrs Pol. Ecou, xiv. 200 Anall 
hut universal custom in Lancashire of letting building-sites 
on what is called chief, that is at a perpetual ground-rent. 


12. Phrase. J chief. a. Feudal Law [med.l. 
in capite, F. ex chief]. Applied to a tenant hold- 
ing, or tenure held, immediately from the Lord 
Paramount, as when a tenant held directly from 
the king, rendering to him personally the serviec 
belonging to the tenure. Henee, by extension, ap- 
plied to tenancy by a perpetual feu-duty or ground- 
rent, as opposed to a lease for a limited period. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 9691 No man, that of the kinge 
hulde ou3t In chef, other in eni serutse. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce 1, 154 Gyff thow will hald in cheyff off me For cuir. 
mar, and thine ofspryng, I sall do swa thow sall be king. 
1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 48 $1 The same Castelles.. be 
holden of your Highnes in Chicfias of youre Crowne. 1542-3 
Act 34 & 35 Hien. VITL, c. 5 § 5 Manours. holden of the 
kinge by knightes seruice in chicfe. 1607 Davirs rs¢ Let. 
Farl Salisbury (1787) 236 He hath yet allotted to him ., in 
demesne, and in chief, ten ballibetaghs or thereabouts. 
1700 Drvven Cleomenes Ep. Ded., Proud to hold my de- 

ndence on you in chief, as I do part of my small fortune 
in Wiltshire. F : a 

b. In the chief or highest place or position. 
Often in titles, as Commander-tn-Chief, Colonel-in- 
Chief, ete. 

1607-12 Bacon Ess. Of Great Place (Arh.) 286 ‘Thinke it 
more hoitor, to direct in chiefe, then to be busic in all. 1618 
CHapman //esiod 1. 542 Call thy friend In chief one near. 
1653 Iloncrorr Procopins Lr Zittas. .commanded the Ar- 
menian Army in cheif. ¢ 1670 J. Gorvon //ist. Scols Affairs 
iy. xxxix, They coulde not agree who should be commander 
in cheefe, @1680 Butter Elephant in Moou 27 When one, 
who for his deep belief Was Virtuoso then in chief. 1866 
Mrs. OttpHant.Vadouna Mary (Hoppe) Nelly Askell whom 
Will had appropriated .. as his sympathizer-in-chief. 1885 
Whitaker's Abnanack 152 Department of the Officer Cont. 
manding-in-Chief .. Commanding-in-Chief, Field-Marshal 
H. R.H, the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. /bid. 156, 1st Life 
Guards. -Colonel-in-Chief, H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 

¢e. Chiefly ; mainly, prineipally. 

1603 SHAKS. JWecas, ag AL. V.i, 220 Some speech of marriage 
.. which was broke off. .in chiefe For that her reputation was 
dis-valued In leuitie. 1855 Browsinc Old Pictures Flor. 
ence, 'Twixt the aloes I used to lean in chief. 

18. attrib. and Comé.: +chief-pledge, a bor- 
row-head, head-borough ; chief-rent, a rent paid 
under a tenure in chief; now = quit-rent; chief- 
tenant, a tenant in chief: ef. 12 a. Sec also 
CHIEF @. 1. 

[1292 Britton t. xxx. § 4 Si touzles chefs pleges soint venuz 
alaveuwe; ¢raxs/, whether all the headboroughs are come 
tothe view.] 1619 DaLton Country Fust. i. (1630) 3 There be 
other officers of much like authority to our constables, as the 
borsholders in Kent, the thirdborow in Warwickshire, and the 
tythingman and burrowhead or headborow, or chiefe-piedge 
in other places. 1§23 Fivzners, Serv. 11 The lorde may 
haue a fre holder that holdeth his lande of hym & payeth 
hym chefe rentes and other seruyce. 1617 J. Moore A/apfe 
Mans Mortalitic ww v. 209 Forgetting his homage to God, 
and chiefe-rent of obedience. 1767 Buackstone Cou. 11. 
42 Those of the freeholders are frequently called chief rents 
..and both sorts are denominated quit rents .. because 
thereby the tenant goes quit and free of all other services. 

Chief (t{7f), 2. and quasi-ady. Forms: 3-4 
chef, 4- chief; also 4-6 chefe, cheef, (5 chif, 
chiff(e, chyf(e, cheyf, scheff), 5-6 cheff(e, 5-7 
cheefe, cheif, (6 chieffe, chyefe), 6-7 cheife, 
cheiffe, chiefe. {f prec.: originally the substan- 
tive used_in apposition or attributively.] 

1. Of persons: That is formally the Cnier or 
head ; standing at the head ; taking the first place ; 
=Heap-. Used in many official designations, etc., 
as Chief Baron, Chief Constable, Chief Justice, 
Chief Rabbi, Chief Secretary, ete. 

¢1330 R, Braunne Chron. (1810) 15 Sir Egbriht, our chefe 
kyng. ¢ 1340 Cursor AL, 4434 (Fairf.) pe maister chefe iailer 
earlier ATSS, maister jailere}. ¢ 1350 Will, Palerne 3841 
T schal .. mak him my chef stiward to sti3tli all my godes, 
138, Wycuir Sed, Wes, I. 36 Siche cheefe lordis pat han not 
above hem anopir cheef lord. 1473 WARKw. Chron. 26 Bod- 
rygan scheff reulere of Cornwayle. c1g25 Elegy Hen. VIII's 
Fool in Halliw. Nugex Poet. 45 Ye as chefe moerner yn your 
own folys hode. 1530 Patsor. 204 Chefe baron of the Es- 
chequer, chefe capitayne, etc. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 172 
That the king of Englande ought of right to be their chiefe 
head and sovereigne. 1685 Lurrrect Brief Kel. (1857) 1. 
361 Paul Ricaut, esq., chief secretary to his excellency the 

lord lieutenant of Ireland. 1758 J. Buaxe Plax Mar. Syst. 
21 The following officers shall be exempted ..viz. the chief- 
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niate, the boatswain, and carpenter. 1818 Cruise Digest 
VI. 503 Argued before Lord Chancellor Notiingham, as- 
sisted by the Chief Justices North and Pemberton, and Lord 
Ch. Baron Montague. 1840 CarLyte Heroes (1858) 365 Chief- 
consulship, Emperorship, victory over Europe. 

+b. Of things : Highest in rank, eapital, head-. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 4758 An chyrche he lete rere, In 
Est end of Kanterbury, pai be chef chyrche were. ¢ 1305 
St. Kenela in E. E. P. (1862) 49 Of al his lond pe chief 
Cite. ¢1340 Cursor AL. 10010 (Trin.) pat are fonre vertues 
principales Whiche men callen cardinales, Alleobere vertues 
of hem han holde, Per-fore bei are for cheef Itolde. 138. 
Wveur Wks. (1880) 16 Ajenst be chifwerk of gostly mercy, 
61460 Towneley Myst. 23 Vhre chefe chambers. @ 1541 
Wyatt Poct. Wks. (1861) 54 Thou thyself dost cast thy 
beams from high From thy chief house. 1568 Grarton 
Chron. U1. 88 Vienna, which is the chiefe Citie of he Coun- 
trie. 1837 Penny Cycl, VILL. 157 Creuznach, the chief town, 
is situated on both banks of the Nahe. 

2. + Chief father: first ancestor, first parent; = 
ME. form-fader. Obs. 

e3a5 &. E. Altit, P. 1s. 684 Habraham .. chosen to be 
chef chyldryn fader. 1513 Dovcas 4ineis vin. iti. 92 Schyr 
Dardauus.. Our cheif fader. 

3. At the head or top in importanee; most iin- 
portant, influential, or active ; principal, foremost, 
greatest: @. of persons. 

138. WycLur Its. (1880) 172 Of alle wicked men weiward 
prestis ben chiff whanne pei turne to cursednesse. ¢ 1440 
Promp, Parv. 71 Chefe or princypale, precipuus. 1480 
Caxton Chron, Eng. cexxxili, 253 Syr hartrant Cleykyn 
that was chefe maker and cause of the werre. 1633 MaARMyoN 
Fine Companion um, iti, Vhe cheefe and only mouer of yovr 
love, 1828 IlaAwtuornn Fanshawe bt (1879) 15 A very dear 
friend .. who in his early manhood had been his chief inti- 
mate, 1882 J. H. Bust Aef Ch. Eng. IL. 23 Archbishop 
Cranmer being his chicf supporter. 

b. of things. 

1377 Lanai. 7. 72. B. xix. 469 Holycherche chicf help 
& chiftaigne of comune. ¢1440 Pork Alyst. xix. 25 
And ny cheffe helpe is he. ¢ 1546 Lancury /’ol. erg. De 
Juvent.w. ix. 97a, To haue the chief stroke in all ceremonies. 
1569 J. Rocers Gl. Godly Louc 186 Children are their Pa- 
rents cheefe joy. 1661 Bovis Spring of dir Pref, (168215 
It was not my cheif design. 1667 Mitton /*% £. ut 165 
O Son, in whom my soul hath chief delight. 1752 Jottsson 
Rambler No. 203 ? 12 Hope is the chief blessing of man. 
1848 MacauLay fist. Eng. 1.5: The man who took the 
chief part in setiling the conditions. 1875 Jevons JJoncy 
(1878) 133 The chief difficulty in adopting such anew metal. 

4. More loosely: Belonging to the highest group 
ot first rank; fof the first order’ J.), prominent, 
leading. In this relative usc, formerly often com- 
pared chiefer, chiefest: see 8, 

a. of persons. 

1440 Vork Alyst. xxv. 94, 1 shall declare pkiynly hi» 
comyng To the chiffe of the Jewes. 1536 Wriotiesiny 
Chron. (1875) 1. 48 The cheiffe peeres of the realme follow. 
ing the Kinge. 1568 Grarton Chron. 1]. 119 The king of 
Scottes did hang foure hundreth of the cheefe doers. 1651 
Hosses Leviath. ut. xi. 252 Any Aristocracy of the chief 
Princes of the People. ¢ 1785 Burns Asi. Fp. of Tailor, 
I]e’s rank’d amang the chief O’ lang-syne saunty. 1882 
Suortnouse 9. Juglesant xxx, All the chief among the 
Cardinals. 

b. of things. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 11 For love drnuke is the mischefe 
Above all other the moste chefe. 1523 Ln. Bersers /'rotss. 
I. clxii. 200 Alwayes in the clryefe of the batayle [au plus. 
fort de la bataille]. 1593 Stans. 3 //en. V/, w. vi. 58 The 
first, of all your chiefe affaires. 1631-3 ‘igh Commission 
Cases (1886) 321 This goeth as a cheife story amongst them, 
@ 174s Swirt Wes. (1841) II. 71 A short account of the chicf 
crimes they have committed. 1848 MacauLay //ist. Eng, 
I. 552 A chief object of the expedition. 

+5. Pre-cminent in excellence; best, finest ; 


choice. Obs. i 


1519 Horman Vile. 283 He hath the chieffe game, where so 
euer he goeth, victor est ounsuin certaminum. 1591 SHAKS. 
1 /fen, Vi, v. v.12 'The cheefe perfections of thai louely 
Dame, 1611 Baste Avvos vi. 6 Anoint themselues with the 
chiefe ointments, 1651 Fuuver -ided Rediz., Colet (1867) I. 
116 His chief companion was ever some chief book. 1660 
Suarrock Vegetables 28 The light colours are they that are 
chief for choice. ; 

6. Se. Intimate (as friends). Cf. the dial. great, 
thick, Apparently eonnected with the Biblical 
use in Prov. xvi. 28 (1611) ‘ A whisperer separateth 
chiefe friends’, where the Heb. word means ‘ fami- 
liars, intimates’. 1 

1530 Pa.scr. 424, 1 am cheife a counsuyle with one; Tam 
moste aboute hym..he is cheife a counsayle with hym. 
ot aca s.v., hey’re very chicf wi’ ane anither, 

Afod, Sc. You and he are rather chief. 

7. absol, or elliptically. See also CHIEF sé. 9. 

a. pl. Chief people. A 

1568 Grarron Chrou. II, 131 Neither Maior, nor Alder- 
man, nor other of the chiefe of the Citie. 1597 Bacon 
Coutlers of Good & Evitl ii. (Arb.) 140 In the northern climate 
the wits of chief are greater. 1612 W. Snure tr. Fougasses’ 
List, Venice 4 Divers of the cheefe of Padua. 1707 Hearne 
Collect. ° Aug., One of y¢ chief who formerly got him turn’d 
by a Fellowship. 

b. The main part; the most ; the bulk. 

1833 Marrvat 2. Simple xlviii, The disasters occasioned 
by this hurricane were very great, owing to its having 
taken place at night, when the chief of the inhabitants 
were in bed and asleep. 4 

8. Compared as chiefer, chiefest. 

As the word was weakened in force from the meaning of 
‘head’ or ‘supreme’ absolutely, to that of oe *, com: 
parison of relative position became possible; and thus a 
comparative chiefer occurs, and much more frequently a | 


CHIEFESS. 


superlative c/ie/cst, the latter very common in the 16th and 
i7th ¢., and still frequent in literary use. 
+ a. comparative. Obs. 

1553 Bate Gardtfuer's Obed. ¥ viij, That they might be 
taken for chief, yea, and chiefer than the chiefest. 1612 
Brixsev Lud. £7t. 269 The Master may imploy his paines 
principally amongst the chiefcr ; as the Vslrer doth amongst 
the lower. 

b. superlative. 

c1400 Desty. Troy 12418 He was chosyn..chevest of coun- 
cell. 1935 Covernate Mark xii. 29 ‘The chefest_com- 
maundement of all commaundementes is. 1577 B. Goock 
Heresbach's tush. W. (1586) 72, The chectest time of 
planting ..is the end of Sommer. 1583 Stuspes Avat. 
albus. 1. 59 We giue vnto God the cheefest stroke and the 
cheefest rule in all things. 1g91 Suaks. 1 //ex. V/, iii. 12 
Within their chiefest Temple. 1611 Bins AJark x. 44 Who- 
soeuer of you will bee the chiefest [Wyer., Ahem. first, 
Tinvace, etc. chefe}. 1689 Sxnpen Zahle 1. (Arb. 82 Pa- 
tience is the chiefest fruit of Sundy, 1697 Damrizr Voy. 1. 
xiv. 387 The Chinese are the chicfest merchants. 1699 
fd 1b iv. 112 About which they spend the chiefest of 
their time. 1708 J. Cuamuercaynn St. Gt. Brit, iw. ut. (1743) 
279 There are six penny-post offices: the chiefest is in 
Tirendneedle Strect. 1812 Byron Ch. far. 1. xi, The 
Grave shall bear the chiefest prize away. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bolin) T. 339 Culture will 
instantly destroy that chicfest beauty of spontaneousness. 

9. Chief good, t chicfest good: used to translate 
Lat. sumsmim bonum. 

1663 Cowiey Verses © Fss, (1669) 117 When Epicurus to 
the World had taught, What pleasure was the chcifest Good. 
1667 Minton /. £. xi. 493 As their chief good. 1669 GaLe 
Crt, Gentiles 1.1. 2 Desires after some one Chiefest Good. 
172g Beiten Serv: xiv. Wks. 1874 I. 193 Knowledge .. 
cannot be the chief good of man. 1806 A. Kxox Rem. I, 31 
Rewson..informed the lcathen sages thar there was a chief 
good of man, 1869 M. Asotin Cudt. y elu, (1882) 212 A 
good int itself, one of the chicfest of goods. 

B. as ade, Chietly, principally. arch. 

1553 Upata. Aoister 2. ut, v. (Arb) 57 Sweete mistresse, 
where as ] foue yon .. chicfe of all For your personage, 
beautie, deme:nonr and wilte. 1583 STANYUURST -Excis 1. 
(1880) 17 But chiefe through Tunoes long fostred deadlye 
renengment, 1671 Minton Sassou 734 Not truly penitent, 
bat chief to iry Her husband. 171§ 20 Porn /ffad xiv. 291 
Me chief he songht, 1795 Sor:tuny Joan of Are v. 407 But 
chief where in the town The six great aveniies meet. 1840 
Browntnc Serdedo un. (1868) 73 And chief, that earnest 
April morn Of Richard's Love-court, was it time. 


b. So chicfest. 


1632 Mitron (ens: rose 51 Lut first and cliefest with thee 
bring Him that yon soars on golden wing. 


8x1 Hnnre 
Flynn, ‘Ilosanuah, etc 3ut chiefest, Im onr cleansid 
breast, Eternal, bid Thy Spirit rest. 

Chiefage, variant of Curvace. Oés. 

Chiefalrie, variant of CHIvaLRy, after chics. 

1548 Uvat Aras. far. Pref. 6b, Common actes of 
chicfalrie,  /4éd. Marcial chiefulrie, 

Chiefdom t[ffdeom. [f. Cimer sé. + -pom.] 
The estate, position or dominion of a clef; head- 
ship, leadership, chief placc. 

1579 Ki. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cad. Apr., The chief. 
dome and soveraintie of all flowers and greene hearbes. 
1601 Dr.wcon & Wanker Ast. Dare? 146 They have a 
superioritie and chiefdome ouer the kingdomies of the world, 
1656 S. Il. Gokd. Law Yo Rdr.2, T aimed both at Reason 
and Rhethorick; but principally the first, as first_in worth 
and chiefdom. 1860 Forster Gr. Kemoustr. 64 The sway 
of a feudal chiefdom .. was ending. 1862 Mertvatr. Now, 
Eup. (1863) VI. xlix. 117 ‘To continue in the obscure dignity 
of his petty chicfdom. 

Chiefery, chiefry, [7 fevi, t{ifri.. Chiefly 
Trish, Also 6 chefferie, cheuerie, -ye, 6-7 
ehiefrie, 7 cheifrie, cheeferic. [f. Cuinr sé. + 
-ERY, -RY.] 

1. The office and territory of au Irish ehicf. 

1586 J. llooxer Giradd. Jrel. in Holinshed I, 11/1 Rotlto- 
rike. eft the chefferic which he demanded. 1607 Davies 1s¢ 
Let. Earl Salisbury (1787) 222 It was doubtful in whom the 
chiefrie of that country [Cavan] rested. 1741 T’, Ronixson 
Gavelkind ii. 15 Every Seignory or Chiefry in these Coun- 
tries. 1885 R. Bacwete /red, wuder Tudors 1.13 Like a lay 
chiefry, the abbacy was elective. 

+2. The body of ehiefs or leading people. Oés. 

1610 Hotann Camden's Brit, w, 123 The chiefery, or 
greatest men of Ulster. 

8. The institution of ehicfs. 

1887 A then nit 12 Mar. 345/3 ‘Yo the clan-system, indeed, 
to ‘chiefery’, and to ‘ Celtic feudalism’, the duke [of Argyll] 
ascribes all the evils of the Highlands, 

4. The dues belonging to the chief or tanist of a 
clan or district; the analogous payment of tribute 
to the sovercign, or of rent to the lord superior. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. [retin Holinshed HI. 55/:The Ori- 
ans..denieng to paie their accustomable chenes eee 
themselues vnto the earle of Ormond. 1596 PENSER 
State Ircl. Wks. (1862) 542/2 Able ..to_yceld her Maiesty 
reasonable chiefrie. _ 1612 Davies, Why Jreland, etc. 
(1747) 169 These cheeferies. .did consist cheefly in cuttings 
and cosheries and other Irish exactions. 1731 Swret Consid. 
ou Two Bills Wks. (1761) INL 211 Leaving a small chiefry 
for the minister to pay. 1884 Mary Hickson /rel. (1 17th 
Cent. 1.9: Large tracis of land. .for which they paid merely 
nominal chiefries to the Protestant owners in fee. 

Chiefess (t{rfés). [f Curr sd. +-rss.] A 
femalc (ethnic) chief. 

1862 M. Hopkins //awai? 18 The converted chiefess 
Kapiolani. 1882 Good Iis. 654 The highest chiefess dared 
not..taste food that had been prepared for any man. | 1881 
Sat. Rev. 18 June 787 Noone can address a chief or chiefess 
without being first spoken to, 8 

ne 


CHIEFLESS. 


+ Chieffe, obs. form of Ketve,a vat. 
1§36 Lett. 
+ Chieffront. 04s. App. a corruption of Ciaur- 
KON, CHAMFRAEN : cf. CHEVERONNE in same sense. 
1598 Barret Shor. Warres Gloss. 250CAiefront, a French 
word, is the arming for the forehead of the horse. 1622 F. 
Marxunam &é. War v. ii. 166 The Horses head, necke, 


Papers Licn. Vit1, X.175, 2 washing chieffes. , 


brest, and buttocke barbed with Pectron, T'rappings, Crinier | 


and Chieffront. 

Chiefless (t{7flés), a. 
ILaving uo chief. 

€1930 Burt Lett. NV. Scotd, (1760) I. xxiii. 221 The Chiefless 
llighlander was going to the place. 1742 Porn Daue. iv. 
617 And chicfless armies doz'd out the campaign. 1882 
al thenznum 22 Apr. 501/2 From the lowly estate of chiefless 
Eskimo and almost chiefless Australians. : 

Chieflet. nonce-wd. A petty chief. 

1865 W.G. Parcrave Araédia 1. 22 The chicf or chicflet, 
for he was no less, came out. 

Chiefly (t{rflt ja. [f Cuter sé.+-Ly 1] Pro- 
perly pertaining to a chief. 

1870 Meape .Vew Zealand 356 A_real chiefly exercise. 
186 He Spencer Princ, Soctol. wi. ix. (1879) 708 ‘There is 
4 natural relation between constant fighting and develop- 
nent of chiefly power, 1882 4 thenznm 22 Apr. 502/1. 

Chiefly (tf ft, adv. [f. Ciner a. +-Ly 2] 

1. In chief, tn particular; precminently ; especi- 
ally, particularly ; above all, most ofall. + Chiefli- 
est; most particularly. 

c1yo Gav. & Gr. Ant. 850 Pe lorde hym charred to u 
chambre, & chefly cumaundez To delyuer hyn a Icude, hym 
Jozly to serue. /éid. 883 He.. achaufed hym, chefly, & 
benne his cher inended. ¢1400 Aol. Lol}. 42 Crist is rich, 
for He hap chefly & richli alle bingis. 14.. EAips. 1 Tnn- 
dale's Vis..113'Sche answered... With all the port of womonly 
clennes Hurself demenyng and chefly with mekenes. 1568 
Graton Chron. 11,292 Many great inconveniences followed. 
And chiefely the price of Corne this yere beganne greatly 
tu be advaunced. 1611 Brste /0d/t iv. 12 Beware of all 
whoredome..and chiefely take a wife of the seed of thy 
fathers, 1645 Mra. Worcester in Dircks Life vill. (1865) 
118 ‘That which is chiefliest and earnestliest recommended 
you. 1760 Goins. Crt. HV, iii, Vo make a fine gentleman 
several trades are required, but chiefly a ipac bers 1875 
Jowrt1 (faze (ed. 2) 1. 385 Not life, but a good life, is to 

« chicfly valued. c 

2. (Relatively to others.) Drincipally, mainly, 
for the most part. (Usually with the force of 
‘mainly but not exeltusively ’.) 

138. Wer He&s, (1880) 370 Pe material swerde wip his 
purtenance in be persone of cesar, in whom pat tyme was 
thefly pis swerde. — Sed. Ifks. 1. 14 Cristix prechours 
shiniden chevely tellen Goddislawe. 1g29 Frias Andithesis 
11829! 300 We will chiefly touch the head, which is the Pope. 
1568 (rkAr10ON Chron. 11. 300, 1 must needes commend you 
yery much in all your doings, chiefely for your valiantnes.. 
in this battaile. rgrz Appison Spec, No. 169 po Cassar’s 
Character is chiefly nade up of Good-nature. 1798 FERRiar 
Mustr. Sterne iii. 58 Vhe Miatoiny of Melancholy. .consists 
chiefly of quotations. 1848 Macaunay //isé. Ang. b 172 
In consequence chiefly of his exertions, 

+ Chie‘fness. Oés. [f. Curr a. +-xess.] ‘Ihe 
chief quality ; supremacy, superiority. 

¢ 1420 Chron. Wilod. 403 Pen ony state gretter nowherellys 
to bere, Of cheffenesse or of hey3ze governyng, 1662 FULLER 
iVorthies vi. (D.) Accounted the principall; but .. their 
chiefnesse was penes Kegis arbitrinin. 

Chiefry : see Culereny. 

Chiefship ¢//ffip). [f Ciuer +-sinp.] 
office and function of chief. 

1783 Burke Affairs of Jndia Wks. X1. 193 Mr. Nicholas 
Grueber, who preceded Mr. Barwell in the chiefship of 
Dacca. 1859 Texnent Ceylon Il. x. ti, 625 The chiefship of 
the district has heen ever since in the same family. 1878 
NM. Amer, Rev. 206 A recognized chiefship in the ministry. 

Chieftain (t{7-ftén’. Forms: 4 cheftayne, 5-6 
chieftayne, 6-7 -taine, 7-8 -tan, 5--tain; also 
4 chefteyn, chiftaigne, chyftan, 5 chofteyne, 
-tane, -taigne, -tayn, -tan, chiftene, chiefteyn, 
chyeftayne, 5-7 Sc. chiftan, 6 chefetaine, 
cheefteine, cheefetein, chiefteyne, -teine, 
(cheiftane, chiefden), 6-7 chiefetain/o, chif- 
tain, 7 cheeftain(e, (8 cheiftan). [MI chef, 
chieflayne, arose as a variant of tle earltcr CHEVE- 
TAINE, partly phonetic (for chevatne), partly assimi- 
lated to chef, Cui EF, and gradually superseded all 
the varicties of the earlier form. Chiefleyn, chef- 
fain occur occas. in pa tee ieee 

+1. The head of a body of men, of an organiza- 
tion, state, town, party, office, etc.; head-man, 
ruler, chief. Qés. in gen. sense. 

(3 1335 ELE. Allit. 2. (1864) B. 1295 Wyth charged chariotes 
i cheftayne he fyndez. c14g00 Destr, Tray 3662 To chese 

om a cheftayn to he chefe of bem all. ¢1480 Merlit 97 
To yeve vs a kynge and chiefteyn that may saue aud mayn- 
tene holy cherche. 1849 Cowitpd. Scot. (1801) 151 Inglismen 
tuik not God to be their cheiftane. 1587 Firminc Cont. 
Holinshed U1, 1019/1 ‘The magistrates nnd cheefeteins of 
the citie, 1837 Siz F. Pauarave Merch. § Friar ii. (1844) 52 
Every one of these groups of peasantry. .had a species of 
chieftain, . 

2. A military leader; a captatit. arci. and poet. 

€1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 16 Dardan hight pe chef- 
tayn of pat company, Sadok sonne of Danmark kyng 
Danesry. c¢1g00 Destr. Troy 4790 Then Agamynon.. 
chargit hom as cheften all his choise pepull. 1568 Grarton 
Chron, Il. 416 The Scottes ., appoynted two Armies to in- 


vade Englande, Of the first was chiefetaine syr ‘Thomas 
Haliharton. /did. 11. 434 Sent to the sea Lord Edmond 


[f£ Cuter sd, +-Less.] 


The 


| 
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Holland Erle of Kent, as Chefetaine of that Crewe. 160; 
Kyottes Hist. Turks (1638) 16 These two armies conducte 
by their most resolute chiefetains. 1791 Cowrer /liad 
xvu. 172 Ah, Hector, Chieftain of excelling form. 1816 
Byron Ch, /lar. ui. xxiii, Brunswick's fated chieftain. 
1847 Emerson Pocins, Threnody Wks. (Bohn) I. 489 The 
chieftain paced beside ‘The centre of the troop allied. 

b. The captain or leader of a band of robbers. 

ax64g Drum. or Hawtn. Hist, Yas. f Wks. (1711) 6 
Rather .. than render himself chiftain of thievish troops. 
1847 Mrs. A. Kerr f/ist. Sertia 134 The robber chieftain 
left them; the Pacha of Bosnia came to their aid. 

3. The Cuter of a clan or tribe; 

a. of a Highland elan. (Attempts have been 
made to differentiate chief and chieftain ; see quot. 
t8t8.) Also sometimes extended to heads of Border 
clans and others representing the oldest branch of 
their family. 

1587 Se. Acts (1597) § 94 [erroneously printed § 96] ‘The 
Captaines, chieffes, and chieftaines of all Clannes. .and the 
principalls of the branches of the saidis Clannes, /édfd, 
§ 100 To require .. redresse thereof, at the chiefe of the 
Clanne, or chieftaine of the Cuntrie, 1639 Sc. Parl., Minntes 
of Articles 17 Oct., That the chieftanes of Clannes and 
Landislorde might be obleist to bring in all brokin men. 
1972 Pexxant 7ours Scotl. (1774) 207 The islands still re- 
mained governed by powerful chieftains, 1814 Scorr Leé. 
in Lockhart xxxiii, Health to the Chieftain from his clans. 
man true! 1818 — Nod Roy Introd., Chieftains, which in 
the Highland acceptation, signifies the head of a particular 
branch of a tribe, in opposition to Chief, who is the leader 
and commander of the whole name. 1842 Miss Mirrorp in 
L'Estrange L//e I]. ix. 160 She (Lady Willoughby] wore 
..the chieftain’s bonnet with two eagle's feathers, 1858 
Gravsroxe Jfonter I. 460 The Macdonalds, Lords of the 
Isles .. who claimed to be Kings as well as Chieftains. 

b. of an uncivilized tribe or primitive people. 

1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville 1. 165 Prevailing upon 
the Crow chieftain to return him his horses. 1841 D'Isragti 
Auten, Lit. (1867) Beowulf, a chieftain of the Western 
Danes. was the Achilles of the North. 1844 H. H. Witsox 
Brit. India \. 69 The chieftains of Rajputana, particularly 
the Rajas of Bundi and Jaypur. ‘ 

+ 4. One who takes a chief or leading part; a 


leader, principal, head. Ods. 

1513 More Avch. /// 11641) 292 Vhe Chiefetaynes of the 
conjuration in England. 1568 Grarton Chrom. IL. 412 The 
Nbbot .. heeryng that the Chiefeteynes of his Felowship 
were taken and executed. 1600 Hottanp Livy x1. lili. 1092 
Yo proceed against then who had been the cheeftaines 
and couusellers to persuade them lo passe over the Alpes, 

fe. €1386 Cnavcerk Pers, 7. » 313 ‘The deedly synnes, 
this is toseyn Chieftaynes of synnes..Now been they cleped 
Chieftaynes for as much as thcy been chief. 

5. Her. =Cuirr sé. 3. 

1572 Dossrwett Arimorie uu. 30b, Here the fielde re- 
maynethe perfeete without alteration of coloure, and abydeth 
onely as charged in the chefetaine. 

Chieftaincy (tf-ftensi,. [mod. f. prec. + -cy; 
(cf. captaincy); after infancy, lieutenancy, ete., in 
which the suffix, really -y, is apparently -cy.] 

The rank or position of cltieftain ; government by 
a chieftain; =the earlier CUlEFTAtNRY. 

1817 Month, Rev. LX XXVIII. 203 Edward Davis having 
succeeded tothe chieftaincy. 1835 Covcrrivce in Fraser's 
Mag. X11. 494 The Greek chieftancies, lad .. passed into 
Constitutions. 1858 Grapstone /lomer 1. 459 ‘Whe chief- 
taincies of the Celtic tribes. 

Chieftainess t/rftents). [f. as prec. + -NESS. 
Cheventaynes occurs in 15th c. and chefelaynes in 
early 16th c.; but app. the word after being et 4 
obs. was formed anew by Scott.] A female chic 
or chieftain ; a female head of a clan or tribe. 

e410 Love Sonavent, Mirr. alix. (Gibbs MS. 103) Pe 
lady of alle worlde & princes of huly chyrche nnd cheuen- 
taynes [ed. W. de W. 1530, chefetaynes] of Godes peple. 
[1598 Constance Sons. it. Poems (1859) 41 Worthie dame ! 
if | thee chieftayne call of Venns’ host.] 1805 Scott Let. 
21 Mar.in Lockhart (1839) I. 217, I don’t know if ever yuu 
saw my lovely Chieftainess, 1818 — Hod Koy xxxi, The 
Highlanders who surrounded the chieftainess, if I may 
eae to call her so without offence to grammar, 187 
3. Osnors Quedah x. 133 ‘Tamelan..under the rule of n 
petty chieftainess, : 

Chieftainry (tf#ftenrt). [fas prec. +-ny.] 

1. The rank ol chieftain, chieftaincy ; the rule or 
territory of a chieftain. 

1747 Carte fist, Ene. 1. 189 They were. .divided into the 
like petty chieftaineries as we find them to have been in 
Wales. 1773 Jounson Leéé, 1. Ixxx. 144 The Laird .. has 
sometimes apa the chieftainry of the clan with Macleod 
of Skie. 1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia 1. 1. v. 366 The.. 
chieftainry of Fergus descended to his son. 1833 Blachtw. 
Afag. XXXIV. 326 A county of half-barharian chieftainries, 

2. A body of chieftains collectively. 

* 1807 Annual Rev, V.584 Annristocratic chieftainry. 1836 
B.D. Watsu Aristoph. Acharnians un. iv, Not thought to 
hate the chieftainry. 

Chieftainship (t{/-ftéwfip). [f. Ciumrrary + 
-SHIP.] The ollice or posttton of a chieftain. 

1971 SMotLetT /lomph, Cl. let. 6 Sept., The chieftain- 
ship of the Highlanders is a very dangerous influence. 1790 
Boswrit JYoAnson (1831) 1. 241 A Highland gentlcman.. 
consulted me if he could not validly purchase the chieftain- 
ship of his family from the chief. 1858 Bricnt Sp. Reform 
27 Oct., A Government under the chieftainship of “Lord 
Derby. 1866 Livincstone Yr. (1873) I. ix. 247. 

Chieftance, obs. form of plural chteflains. 

Chieftess (tfrftés). [Abnormal f. chref or 
chieft(ain + -¥ss8.] A female chtef or chieftain. 

1878 Spry Cruise of 11, M.S. Challenger xvi. (ed. 7) 275 


chief areal te chield is 


CHIFFONIER. 
A small party of ladies. amongst whom were.. Moa, Queen 
of Raiatea. .the Chieftess of Morea. 1883 Messiow Herald 


(Boston) Jan. (1884) 37The.. Christian woman and chieftess. 
+Chie'fty. O¢s. [f£ Cuier+-ty.] Headship, 
supremacy, sovereignty ; chief place, or degree. 

1552 Hutoet, Cheiftye, or cheife gouernaunce, or supre- 
macy, primatus. Cheifty, or pryncipall rule of holy matters, 
hicrarchia. 1583 Stuspes Anat, Aéus. 1. 104 To giue the 
soueraigntie, or chieftie of their Landes from them, to a 
straunger. 1616 Hizron Jiks, 1]. 36 Surely, that, which 
hath the chieftie in a mans desire, will preuaile most in his 
endeuour. a 1626 W. Scrater Expos. Rott. ww. (1650) 176 
The chiefety of our hope and confidence must be placed in 
God. 1644 Hunton Vind, Treat. Mouarchy v. 39 These 
Titles. .import only Utmost chiefty. 

Chiek, obs. form of SurrK, 

Chield (tfrid). Sc. Also 6 cheild, 6- chiel. 
[App. a variant of CHILD. 

For C4ild in its ordinary sense Barry is used in Sc. ‘Lhe 
honetic: in no other word is 
Eng. -/dd (.2ild) represented by (ld) in Sc. But no other 
origin for the word has suggested itself] 

+1. In chamber-chield=valet ; see CHAMBER sb. 
13. Obs. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 703 With ane sword... Ilis 
chalmer cheild and all the laif, to deid .. he pot thame all. 
165 LinpEsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 27 (Jam.) He called 
for hits chamber-chiels, and caused them to light candles. 

2. A familiar term for man, esp. young man, lad ; 
‘ fellow’, ‘chap’. 

21758 Ramsay /’oct. Wks. (1844) 83 Twa sturdy chiels. 
1785 Burns Dream iv, But facts are chiels that winna ding, 
And downa be disputed. 1789 — Ow Captain Grosei, A 
chield ’s seas gee taking notes. 18:8 Scott //rt. Alidd, 
xvii, She ’s breaking her heart.,about this wild chield. 

3. ‘ =CuiLp in Aberdeenshire’ (Jamieson). 

1768 Ross /felenore 73 am.) Heard ye nae word, gin he 
had chiel or chare? ((?)child or dear). 1790 Smmrecrs Gloss., 
Chrel, child, Wi* chiel, with child. 

Chier(e, obs. form of CHEER. 

Chierete, chierte(e, obs. ff. of Cuerte. 

Chiese, obs. form of Currse 56.1 

Chievance, Chieve: see Cugvancr, Culver. 

+ Chiever, Ods. rare. [a. F. chidvre:—L. capra 
she-goat.] A goat. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W.)1. vi. r0a/1 The 
paas & way of the wylde bestes, as chicuers, beres & other. 

Chif,fe, obs. forms of Cuzr, 

Chiff-chaff (tfifitfaf. Also 8 chiff-chaf, 
chif-chaf. [Expressive ofits note.] A bird, also 
called Lesser Pettychaps (Phydloscopus rufus), of 
the family Sy/urrnez or Warblers, closely akin to 
the Willow Wren or Willow Warbler, with whick 
it is often confounded in dialectal nomenclature. 

3780 G. Wuite Obsert. (1876) 1. 409 The smallest un- 
crested willow wren, or chiff-chaf, .utters two sharp piercing 
notes. a— Lett. xi. To Marsham, The smallest willow- 
wren..called here the Chif-Chaf from its two loud sharp 
notes, is always the first spring bird of passage. 1860 
‘Tristram Gt. Sahara vi. 100 Here are the winter-quarters 
of many of our familiar English birds: the chiffchaff, willow. 
wren, and white throat hop on every twig in the gardens, 

Hence Chi-ff-chaff v., to utter this btrd’s note. 

1884 J. Burroucns in Cen/, Afag. Mar. 779/2 The little 
chiffchaff was chiffchaffing in the pine woods. 

Chiffney-bit. A kind of bit, invented by 
Cliffney, a jockey, which gives tnore leverage 
upon the curb than an ordinary bit. 

1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales I. xviii. 44 A mouth so 
callous that a Chifiney-hit might have brokeu his jaw, but 
I defy it to have stopped him. 

Chiffon (frfon), [F.; =‘ tout ajustement de 
feutme ne servant qu’ a la parure’ (Littré), primarily 
ptece of old eloth, paper, etc. rag; f. chiffe rag. ] 
pl. Omamental adjuncts of a lady’s dress, ‘fal-lals ’; 
en ten: extended to matters of feminine dress 
considered as an object of ornament or display. 

1876 Guo. Eviot Dan. Der. xxxix, It would stand out well 
among the fashionable ei il 1885 Pall Mall G.18 June 

With various chiffons here and there, perhaps a bit of 

apanese silk bunched out behind or swaddled np in front 
into a knot or a bow. 1888 E. M. Maks in Gd. Words 
bad 339 ‘Tea and chiffons become monotonous, A/od, 
*What ca you and Miss B. talk abaut?’ ’Oh! chiffons !' 

Chiffonier (fifoni»'z). Also -onnier, -onniere, 
-oniere, cheffonier. fa. F. chiffonnier, -iere 
tag-gatherer, /rgmsf. ‘a piece of furniture with 
drawers in which women put away thetr needle- 
work, cuttings of cloth, etc.’ (Littre).] 

1. A ptece of furniture, consisting of a small 
cupboard with the top made so as to form a side- 
board. 

1806 C. K. Sarre Le//. (1888) I. 251 Driven out into the 
wide world with a small helpless family of chiffonicrs, 
writing-tables and footstools. 183: Caé’s Tail 28 Littered 
table and chiffonnitre. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Bos (1850) 
108/1 Rosewood chiffoniers. 1844 Ace, Smitu day. Mr, 
Ledbury(1856) 11. ii. 176 The rout cakes are in the chif. 
fonitre. 1851 Ysmes 2 Apr. 12/6 Cheffoniers, pier tables, 
rocking chairs. 

|| 2. A rag-picker ; a collector of scraps. (Con- 
sctously Ir., and usttally so spelt.) 

1856 Sat, Rev, 11. 568/2 Play the part of political chiffon. 
nicrs. 1861 1bid, 14 Dec. 620 All kinds of odds and ends, 
scraps and rubbish, fished up as it were by the ine 
chiffonnier. 1883 //arper’s Mag. 829/1 Swarms of Chit- 
foniers gather around it to pick out..scraps of value. 


CHIGNON. 


|| Chignon (fenYoi). [a. F. chzguore nape of the 
neck, chignon; in earlicr F. chaaignon (13th ¢.), 
chaignon du col, chinon du col, eschignon du col 
(16th c.) nape of the neck, variant of chafnon ring 
or link of a chain, f. chafne chain.] 

A large coil or hump of hair, usually folded round 
a pad, which has, at various times (e. g. ¢ 1780, 
¢1870), been worn by women on the nape of the 
neck or back of the head. 

1783 Lady's Afag, XIV. 121 Fashionable Dresses for 1783. 
Full Dress,—The hair large, and the chignon low behind. 
1817 Mar. Epcwortn //arringtow xiii, The hair behind, 
natural and false, plastered together to a preposterous bulk 
. was [¢. 1780] turned up in a sort of great bag, or club, or 
chignon. 1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 267 Pretty little fantastic 
chignons and lovelocks. 1865 Padé Mall G. 3 July 9/1 A 


young gentleman was seen riding .. holding on high at the - 


end of his cane a chignon, as those heavy humps of hair are 
technically called. 187 MM. Contixs Mrq. § ier II. vi. 
171 These girls. .are all alike—from chignon to ankle. 

Hence Chi'gnoned a., wearing a chiguon. 

1869 Daily News 4 Mar., All the noisy world of carrotty, 
chignoned ‘cocodettes’. 1870 W. Waitman in Scott. Kev. 
(1883) 291 Unhealthy forms .. padded, dyed, cliignon’d. 

Chigoe (tfirgo). Also 7(?)-8 chego, 8 chiego, 
chiger, 8-9 chegoe, chigre, 9 chigua, chigo, 
chigger. Also Jiccer. [A West-Indian name: 
the F. form is chzgee, which Littré thinks identical 
with Sp. chico small; of this chigo might be a 
negro corruption: evidence is wanting. C/égver, 
Jigger, are corruptions by English-speaking pcople.] 

A small species of flea (Prdex or Sarcopsylla 
fenetrans), found in the West Indies and South 
America, The female burrows beneath the skin of 
the human feet (and sometimes of the hands) and 
becomes greatly distended with eggs, which are 


sometimes hatched there, causing itching, and pain- | 


ful sores. ence + chigoe-pated a. (quot. 1691). 

1691 Keply to Vind, of Disc. on Unreasonableness of New 
Separation 11 By Vertue of which..a busie Chego-pated 
Priest may insolently attempt to Visit his Metropolitan. 
1 Kersey, Chzego, a small Creature that gets into the 
Feet of those that live in the Island of Barbadoes, and 
makes them very uneasie. 1748 hil. Trans. XLV. 16a 
The Chego. 1756 P. Browns Famaica 418 ‘The Chigoe or 
Chiger..is very frequent and troublesome in all our sugar- 
colonies. 1781 SmeatHam in (hil, Trans. LXXI. 170 The 
jigger of the West Indies. 1796 Stepman Suriname I. vii. 
137 Multitudes of chigoes or sand-fleas. 1810 SouTHry 
Hist. Brasil x. 436 The first settlers suffered terribly from 
the chiguas or jizgers, 1830 Linptey Vas. Syst. Bot. 46 In 
the West Indies the juice of Mammea is employed to destroy 
the chiggers, 1868 F. Bove Aide across Cont. 68 ‘ Neguas’ 
-.better known in England by their West Indian name, 
‘jiggers’ or ‘chigos’. 

Chik(e, -en, obs. form of Cutck, CHICKEN. 

Chikino, var of Curquin. 

Chilandre : sce CHILINDRE. 

©1440 Proms. Parv.74 Chylander or chylawndur, chyudrus 
(ver. chéltindrus). 1530 Patscr. 205/1 Chilandre, chilandre. 

Chilbed, obs. form of-CHiLpBED. 

Chilblain (t{i'lblém). Forms: 6 chyll blayne, 
chilblaine, 6-7 chilblane, (7 child-blane, 
-blain),8 chill-, 7~chilblain. [f. CHL +BLaty.] 

An inflammatory swelling produced by exposure 
to cold, affecting the hands and feet, accompanied 
with heat and itching, and in severe cases leading 
to ulceration. 

1547 Sanespury Welsh Dict., Perfigedd, chyll blayne. 
1gs99 A. M. ir. Gadelhouer's Bk. Physicke 357 Wash chil- 
blanes when they breacke with good warme wine, 1656 
Ripctey (act. Physick 80 Child-blanes are an inflamnia- 
tion of the Feet by the Winter cold. 1676 D'Urrey J/ad. 
Fickle. i. (1677) 4 For fear of catching Chil-blanes. 1807- 
26S. Coorer Hirst Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 91 Ifa limb, that is 
.. excessively cold, be suddenly warmed, chilblains .. are 
the result, 1826 Scort Diary 26 Mar., I catch chilblains 
on my fingers and cold in my head. 

Chi-lblain, v. ¢ravs. [f. prec. sb.] To affect 
with chilblains, In nod, Diets. 

Chilblained (tfilbléind), a [f Crisiain 
+-ED.] Affected with chilblains ; also fg. 

1602 B. Jonson /’oetaster v. iii, Cluinsie chil-biain’d iudge- 
ment, 1658 Fircknon Exiemat. Charac. (1665) 103 {His 
fingers] be so gouty and chilblain’d. 1833 Cat's Tait 9 Un- 
stockinged legs and chilblained feet. 

Chilblainy (tfilbléini), cz. 
Affected with chilblains. 

1843 Fraser's Mag. X XVII. 222, With chilblainy fingers 
1859 Chamd. Frnl. X1, 83 Asmall child in a distant school 
—gloomy, fireless, cbilblainy. 

+Chilce. Obs. rare—'. [f. child after mike :— 
OE, miltse, f£. nitd.] _Childishness, childness. 

«1200 Moral Ode in E. E, P. (1862) 22 Mest al pat ic 
habbe ydon ys idelnesse and chilce. 

Child (t/ild), 56. 7Y children (1frldrén), 
Torms: S/xg. 1 eild, 2- child; also 2 cyld, 2-6 
chyld, (4 chilld), 4-6 chylde, 4-7, 9 (arch. in 
sense 5) childe, (5 schyld); see also CuIrnp. 
F.; see below. [OE. ci/d neut. :—OTeut. type 
*kilpom (OE. -/d from OTeut. -/p) from root *£iZ-, 
whence also Goth. £é/Jed womb, in&é/ps pregnant 
woman. Not found elsewhere: in the other WGer. 
langs. its place is taken by Zend. 


[f. as prec. +-¥ 1] 
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As the form of OHG., OS., OF ris. Aiud is not satisface | 
torily explained from the root sen. (Aryan gen-) ‘beget, 
bear’, and is, for LG. at least, quite irregular, Prof. Sievers 
suggests the possibility that Avzd is a perversion of ci/d, 
hidb -, by assimilation to the derivatives of root &ex-, which 
may have spread from OHG. to OS, and Fris. ‘ 

The OE. plural was normally c¢4/; but in late 
OE, the word was partly assimilated to the neuter 
-os stems, making nom. pl. ¢//d¢rz, -ra, and esp. gen. 
pl. citdra. Jlfric, Grammar 23, gives nom, céid, 
gen. cildra, dat. erldum; but he also has nom. 
ctldru (e.g. Hom. II. 324). No + forms occur in 
the earlier Vesp. Psalter nor in Northumbrian. 
The latter had eeéd and e¢/do ; and sometimes made 
the word masc. with pl. ¢/Aéas. In ME. there 
are rare instances of chyid, childe as plural; but 
the surviving type was OF. cedri, cefdra, which 
gave ME. chitdre, childer: this was the regular 
northern and north midland form, and is still used 
in the dialects as far south as Shropsh., Leicester, | 
and Lincolnsh. But in the south this was made 
childer-en, childre-n by conformation to the -e 
plurals: cf. dvethre, brether, brethren, plurals of 
Brotuer. This has become the standard and 
literary form. The Old Northumbrian c7ddas is 
paralleled by chéédes in 15th e., which is excep- 
tional; but the Se. differentiated word CH1ELD has 
always chiekds in plural.] 

A. Illustration of the plural forms. 

4a, childe: 1 cildo, cild, 2 chyld, 4 childe. 

c975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xix. 13 Pa brohte weron him 

ele ¢1000 Ags. G. Matt. xxi. 16 Of cilda and of sacerda 
mude. c1160 //attou G, Matt. ii. 16 Ealle pa chyld pe on 
Bethleem waron. ¢ 1340 Cursor J. (Lrin.) 11578 pe childe 
pat were slayne. 2 

B. childer: OF. cfAdri, citdra, 2-6 childre, 3 
childere), 3- childer (still in dial.), 4 -tre, 4-5 -yre, 
4-6 -tr, § childur, yr, 3-6 chylder, -ur.  Gentt. 
OE. efldra, 2 chyldren (or ? dat.\, 2-3 childrene, 
2-7 childre, 4-7 childer, 5 chyldyr, 6 chillder, 
childers. 

c975 Kushw. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 16 Of mude cildra & suken- 
dra. ¢ 1000 Exrric Coflog. ad. init., We cildra biddap pe. 
e1000 ‘Vhorpe’s //om. I]. 608 (Bosw.) Cildru,  ¢1160 
Aatton oy Matt. xxi 16 Of chyldren, & of sacerda mude. 
c3175 Lam. //om. 7 Pa weren monie childre dede. /éid., | 
Of mile drinkende childre mude. a1225 clacr. RK. 422 
Childrene scole. ¢ 1250 Gen.§ Ev.715 Fader, and bredere, 
and childre, and wif. @ 1300 Crsor JV, 2707 Childir thre. 
Jbid. 5549 Par childer (7772. A/S. childre] lines. 1382 
Wyciir /s. cxii[i}. 1 Preise, 3ee childer, the Lord. 1432-50 
tr. Vigden 1. xii, Techenge the childre. 1535 CovERDALE 
Esther ix. 28 Dayes. .to be kepte of childers children. 1539 
Tonstaty Serum. Pal: Sund, (1823) 41 Besydes women and 
chylder. 1549 Compl, Scot. (3801) 13 His propir childir, 
1878 Gude § Godite Ballates (1868) 114 Thy childeris chil- 
dren thow sall se. 1605 Syivester Du Bartas u. iii. 193 
What childre-spell? what May-game have we here? ¢ 1631 
Turnament Totenham 154 in Hazi. £. P. 2. WIT 89 It.was 
no childer game. 1861 E. Waucu Birtle Carter's 7. 31 
We're o' God Almighty’s childer, mon. 1881 Leécestersh. 
Gloss. (E.D.S.) Childer, or Chitdern, var. of ‘children’. 

y. children: 3 chitderne, -rene, 3-5 chyldryn, 
4 childeren, -drin, 4-5 -dryn, 4-6 childern (still in 
dial.., chytdren, 8 childeryn, -dyrn, © chylderne, 2- 
children. Exc. in 3 childres. Gentt. 4-5 chyldryn, 
6 chikiren, -ern, 4-7 childrens, 7- children’s. 

e178 Law. Hom. 49 Feire children. c1z0g Lay. 12992 
An of pissen children [1275 childrene}. /éfd. 5323 Childre 
swide hende [r275 children). /ééd. 5414 Riche menne chil- 
dren. a122g5 Aucr. R. 230 His leoue children. 1297 R. 
Guouc. (1724) 392 Ofher chyldryn no3t on, ¢1 Beket 79 
3unge childerne. c1325 2. #. Addit, P. B. 684 Chef chyldryn 
fader, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.vi. x. (1495) 229 The 
fallynge euyll also hyght childrens euyll. 1430 /ree- 
masonry & For these chyldryn sake. 1483 4cf 1 Rich. JH, 
c. 2 $1 Their childeryn unpreferred. 1548 Hatt Chron. 
an. 1533 215 ‘wo hundreth chyldren. 1552 Bé. Cont 
Prayer, Matrimony, Their ereldrens [1549 childers] chil- 
dren. 1586 Chron. Gr, Friars 76 Vhe men chylderne wyth 
the women chylderne. 1611 Biste Alaft, xv. 26 The 
childrens bread [1780 children’s]. 

+5. childs: OE. cildas, 5 chides. 

«930 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xix. 13. Lytlas enxhtas wed 
cildas. ¢1460 Townelcy Alyst. 152 Where so many childes 
‘Thare balys cannot bete. 

+e. childres. rare. 

1278 Lay. 5465 Alle hire childres. 

B. Signification. 

I. With reference to state or age. 

1. The unborn or newly born human being; 
fects, infant. App. originally always used in re- 
lation to the mother as the ‘ frnit of the womb’. 

When the application was subsequently extended, the 

rimitive sense was often expressed by dade, baby, infant ; 

ut ‘child’ is still the proper term, and retained in phrases, 
as ‘with child’, ‘to have a child’, ‘child-birth’, the verb 
to child, etc. 

e950 Lindisf, Gosp. Luke i, 44 Se cild in innad minum. 
¢x000 Ags. G. ibid., Min cild.on minum innope [c 1160 
Hatton G., Minchyldj. /ééd, Luke it. 16 pat cild on binne 
aled. c¢1160 //ation G. ibid., Pct chyld on binne aleigd. 
¢1200 Ormin 6944 Wibp be childess moderr. 1382 Wycuir 
Luke i. 40 The 30nge child [1624 ¢. verstons babe] in hir | 
wombe gladide. — ii. 16 A 30ng child put in a cracche 
[16¢% c. vv. babe layde in a manger]. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 
1892 Sevene chyldur she hym bare. 1460 Capcrave Chron. 
208 In the same 3ere the qween had child at Gaunt. ¢1475 | 


| zetslape. 


and skil. 


CHILD. 


Pictortal Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 751 Hee matrix, a scbyn 
that a schyld ys consevyd in. x62x Bape Zev. xii. 5 If she 
beare a maid child. 1652 Currerrer Eng. Physic. 35 It ex- 
pelleth the dead childe and the after-birth, 1788 J. Powe 
Devises (1827) U1. 325 A child e2 ventre..is considered as a 
child 2 esse, and is entitled under all the circumstances, in 
which achild then born would be entitled. 1876 Green Shoré 
Hist. ix. $9 Vhe last living child of the Princess Anne. , 
b. sfec. A female infant, a girl-baby. dad. 

1611 Suaks. Wind. 7 ili. 71 A very pretty barne: A 
boy, or a Childe I wonder? 1775 Asu, C/iéd, an infant—a 
son or daughiter..a female infant. ¢1780 Hoxk A/S. Gloss. 
Devonsh. (cited by Halliw.) Child, a female infant. 1876 
N.& Q. 22 Apr., A country woman [in Shropshire] said to 
me, apropos of a baby, ‘Is ita lad or a child?’ 1888 Ex. 
wortuy IV, Som. Word-dk, 126 Chiel..2 A female infant. 
*Well, what is it theeds time, a chiel or a bwoy?’ 

2. A young person of either sex below the age of 
puberty ; a boy or girl. 

A gradual extension of sense 1. 

c1000 Sar, Leechd. 1.222 Him hylpd.. pat him fet cild 
e1175 Land. Hom, (1867) 7 Pa children plo3ze- 
den in pere strete. @1225 duce. . 422 Ancre ne schal nout 
..turnen hire anere hus to childrene scole. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Prioress's T. 49 Yo synge and 10 rede, As smale childer 
doon. a 1547 SurREY eveéd 1. 300 Children and maides 
that holly carolles sang. 1671 Mil-rox ?. A. 1. 201 When 
I was yet a child, no childish play ‘Io me was pleasing. 
1747 Berkeney Sar-water in Plague Wks. IM. 484 ‘Two 
children, a boy and a girl. 1804 Worvsw. Poems ov 
Chitdh. i, The child is father of the man. 1835 Uru Péilos. 
Manuf. 303 A desire to lessen the labour of young children. 


b. In the Bible, as rendering Heb. ab) ‘child’, 
‘bai’, extended to youths approaehing or enter- 
ing upon manhood. 

1382 WycLiv Ge. xxxvii. 30 Ruben turned agen to the 
sisterne, fonde not the child [i. ¢. Joseph act. 17). — Dan. i. 
17 God 3aue to these children science and discipline. 1611 
fbid. As for these foure children, God guue them knowledge 
— Apocrypha (titles The Song of the three holy 
children, which followeth in the third chapter of Daniel. 
Mod. (Canticle) Senedicite or the Song of the Vhree Chil- 
dren. 

3. ¢ransf. One who has (or is considered to have, 
the eharacter, manners, or attainments of a child; 
sp. a persou of immature experience or judge- 
ment; a childish person. (See also 20.) 

cx2ago Moral Ode in £. F. P. (1862) 22 Wel lange ic habbe 
child iben a worde & ecadede. 1382 Wyciir 1 Cor. xiv. 20 
Britheren, nyle 3e be maad children in wittis. 1526 ‘I'yx- 
pave ibid., Brethren be not chyldren in witte. 1534 Lp. 
Berners Gold. Bk. AL Aurel. xiv, He was a childe amonge 
children. 1678 Dryvexn AM for Love w. i, Men are but 
children of a larger growth, 1847 ‘T'exxyson /riucess U1. 44 
Your language proves you still the child. 1857 Buckit 
Civilis. Lix. 576 The French, te treated a» children, 
are, in political matters, children still, 

b. In contemptuons or affectionate address. 

rggo Suaxs. A/ids. N. ut. ii, 409 Come recreant, come 
thou childe, Ile whip thee with a rod. 1850 Thxxyson /2 
Men, v1. vii, Poor child, that waitest for thy love! /déd. 
Lx1x. iv, ‘Chey called me fool, they call’d me child. 

4. Formerly applied to all pupils at school, exp. 
to those at charity schools. 

a 1200 Charter of adwine in Cod. Dipl, TV. 260 Te Fad. 
wine munek, cildremeistre on Niwan munstre. 1340 
Hampote Pr. Consc. 5881 Maysters som tyme uses pe 
wand pat has childer to lere under pair hand. 1518 Cota 
Stat. St. Pants in Lupton Life of Colet 276 All the Chil- 
dren in the scole knelyng in theyr Settes. 1556 Chron. Gr. 
Friars (1852) 76 Alle the men chylderne wyth the women 
chylderne..that perteynyd unto the howse of the powre 
{Christ’s Hospital] 1706 Hearxe Co/fect. (1886) 1. 216 
[They] were all poor Chikiren, ‘I'aberders and afterwards 
Fellows of Queen’s College. 1720 Strvve (Sé. Pand's Sch.) 
in Stow's Surv. 1. xxv, If any Child admitted here, go to 
any other School to learn there, such Child for no Man's 
Suit be again received into the School. 1810 A/énute-k, of 
MGM [Mill Sch. Regul. for Dom. Superint...His attention 
shall be directed to the Morals and Conduct of the Boys.. 
before and after School hours, He shall not suffer the 
children to pass beyond the Bounds prescribed, etc. | 

b. sfec. A singing boy or chorister. Still re- 
tained at the Chapel Royal, St. James's. 

ws1o-11 Northumbld. Housch. Bk. 40 Gentyllmen and 
Childryn of the Chapell. /déd. 44 Childer of the Chapell—vj. 
1534 in Glasscock Rec. St. AVichael’s, BA, Stortford (1882) 4t 
New surplecs for the childern. 1566 Turperv. Pocus (title) 
Epitaph on Maister Edwards, sometime Maister of the 
Children of the Chappell. 1584 Lyty (¢2¢¢e) Campaspe, 
played before the Queenes Maiestie.. by her Malesties 
Children..and the Children of Paules. a1717 Cheque Bh. 
Chapel Royal 28 Dr. William Croft (as Master of the 
Children). ©1887 Datly Tel. 8 Apr., Mr. C. S. Jekyll, or- 
ganist and composer to her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and 
musical instructor of the children. ‘ 

+5. A youth of gentle birth: used in ballads, 
and the like, as a kind of title. arch. W hen used 
by modern writers, commonly arehaically spelt 
chylde or childe, for distinction’s sake. ; 

‘The precise force with which ci/d was used in OE. is not 
certain: Mr. Freeman (Verve. Cong. 1. v. 374 note) merel 
concludes that ‘it is clear that it was a title of dignity. 
In 13th and r4tbc. ‘child’ appears to have been applied to 
a young noble awaiting knighthood ; ¢. & in the romances 
of Ipomydon, Sir Tryamour, Torrent of Portugal, etc. | 

1016-20 Charter of Godwine in Cod. Dipl. IV. 10 Godwines 
Wulfeages sunu, and Ai lfsize cild, and Eadmer xt Burham. 
21314 Guy Warw. (A.) 6032 Ac a child yong man aplight.. 
Berard was his right nam, Alle on he folwed Sir Gii, c13g0 
Will. Palerne 1822 Oper _cherl oper child. 1387 Trevisa 
figden (Rolls) VII. 123 To whom he ordeyned child Gil- 
bert to be tutour. ¢1430 Syr ryan. 741 And Tryamowre. 
rode hym ageyne, Thogh he were mekylle man of mayne, 
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The chylde hroght hym downe! ¢ 1440 Fork Myst. xxx. 
143 Be he churle or childe. ¢15§25 DouGtas 4iuets vi. v. 55 
(Camb. MS.) Anchises get! heynd childe (v7. heynd, oe 
curtes and gude. 1833 BetLenDen ee (1822) 124 Than 
was in Rome ane nobill childe. .namit Caius Mucius, 1596 
Spenser F. Q. vi. viii. 15 The noble Childe, preventing his 
desire .. smote him on the knee, /dfa. vi. ii. 36 Chyld Tris- 
tram prayd that he with him might goe. 1605 Sitaxs. Lear 
tu. iv. 187 Childe Rowland to tbe darke Tower came. 
lat Child Waters i. in Percy Relig. 111. ix, Childe 
Waters in his stahle stoode. ?a1 hild of £41 ii. in 
Child Ballads 1. vii. 103/2 Tilt he haue slaine the Child of 
Ell. 1765 Percy Xelig. (1823) I1L. 315 Child is frequently 
used by our old writers, as a title. Itis repeatedly given 
to Prince Arthur in the Faerie Quecn. 1812 Byron (title), 
Childe Harold. /did. 1. iii, Childe Harold was he hight. 
/bid, 1. iv, Worse than adversity the Childe befel. a 1839 
Praep Poems (1864) 1. 267 The pious Childe began to sing. 

+6. A lad or ‘boy’ in service ; a page, attendant, 
ete. Cf. also child-woman in 22. Obs. 

1382 Weir deés iv. 25 Bythe mouth of oure fadir Dauith, 
thi child. ¢1460 J. Russert Be, Nurture in Babecs Bh. 
(1868) 191. 1478 $Vid/in Serney J'apers (1853) 28, I bequethe 
to John Jakke, child of my kichen, xs. 1488 Liber Niger 
Edw. IV in Househ. Ord. (1790) 39 No man shall drawe in 
any office in this courte any chylde or servaunt, but be be 
come of clene byrthe. 1535 CoverDALE 1 Sam, ix. 10 Saul 
sayde vnto his childe ; Thou hast well spoken. 1555 $/#// in 
Maddison Lincolush. Wills (1888) 46 ‘lo Henry Scott ‘some- 
tyme my childe iijs. iiijd.’ 1610 /fouseh, Prince Hen. in 
Househ, Ord. (1790) 336 Noe childe, page, scowrer, or turne- 
broach, to marry. 

+7. Used familiarly or contemptuously for ‘lad’; 
‘fellow’, ‘ehap’, ‘man.’ Ods.; but ef. Sc. Curevp. 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 128 The false and 
malicious circumuentions of craftie children. 1561 AWDELEY 
Frat. Vacad, 6 A Curtesy man... Yhis child can behaue him 
selfe manerly. 1638 Strarroave Leff. 28 July, They [the 
Scots] are shrewd Children, not won much b Courtship. 

b. In U. S., esp. among negroes, ‘this child’ is 
used joeularly in speaking of oneself. 

1850 Mrs. Stowr Uncle Tom's C. vii, ‘ Be careful for the 
horses, Sam..don’t ride them toofast’..' Let dis child alone 
for dat,’ said Sam. 1851 Ruxton far IVes? (Bartlett) This 
child has felt like going West for many a month, 

II. As correlative to parent. 

8. The offspring, male or female, of human 
parents; a son or daughter. ‘This in OE. was ex- 
pressed by /earn, Barry. 

€1175 Lamb, Hom, (1867) 49 Riche men. .be habbed. .feire 
wifes. and feire children, ¢1200 Charter of Iriktmer 
(dated 1053) in Cod. Dipl, IV. 133 Efter his childrene daze. 
c12ge Gen. & Fx. 715 Fader, and bredere, and childre, and 
wif. ¢ 1385 Cnavcer 1. G. HY gor Tishe, Ve wrecched 
jelouse faders oure, We that weren whylome children youre, 
We prayen yow, etc. a1g00 Cor, Alyst, (1841) 81 So mylde 
So xulde childyr to fadyr and modyr. 1526 ‘VispaLe Col. 
iii. 20 Children (Wvcnr soncs] obey youre fathers and 
mothers in all thinges. 1535 CoveKvaLE #sther ix. 28 Not 
to be forgotten, but to be kepte of childers children. 1549 
Compl. | Ane ordinance til excerse his propir ate 
1602 SHaxs. //am. iv. v. 148 Now you speake Like a good 
Childe, and a true Gentleman. 1841-4 Emerson £ss. Sel/- 
Reliance Wks, (Bohn) 1. 28 Is the parent better than the 
child into whom he has cast his ripened being? 1843 Ma. 
caunay Wad. D' A rblay, Ess. (1885) 702/1 Well known as.. 
the father of two remarkable children. 

b. 1t has been pointed out that ¢A/id or my 
child is by parents used more frequently (and 
longer) of, and to, a girl thana boy. Shakspere 
nowhere uses ‘iny child’ of or to a son, but fre- 


quently of or to a daughter. 

This is possibly connected with the use in 1b; but is per. 
haps more due to the facts shat 6 has a wider range of 
application than évy, and that a daughter is more dependent 
on parental protection. 

1599 Snaks. A/uch Ado ww. i. 77, charge thee doe, as thou 
art my childe. 1605 — Lear. vii. 70, 1 thinke this Lad 
‘Yo be my childe Cordelia. 1610 — Sem. v. i. 198 ‘That 
Must aske my childe forgiuenesse. 

c. The young of an animal. (rare.) 

1890 Srenser /. Q. 1. vi. 27 A Lyonesse, did lowd require 
fer children deare. 1697 Drvves Virg. Georg. 1v.742 Her 
Children gone, The Mother Nightingale laments, 

9. f/. In Biblical and derived uses: Descendants ; 


members of the tribe or clan. 

e1 a5 E.E. Ault. PN. 684 He | Abraham] is chosen to be 
chate yldryn fader. 1382 Wrcur Ex, iii.14 Thus thow 
shalt seye to the children of Israel. 1432-50 tr. /ligden 
(Rolls) I. 121 Canaan is a region of Syria, possessede firste 
of the childre of Canaan, 1611 Bisiy Judg. iv. 6 Ten 
thousand men of the children of Naphtali. 1848 Macavray 
Mist. Eng. 11. 127 A Helot Saye compounded of awe and 
hatred, is. discernible in the chi dren of the vanquished. 


10. Theol. Child of God: i.e. by creation, or by 


regeneration and adoption. 

c1z00 Trin. Coll, Hom. 19 peih alle men ben godes chil- 
dren. for pat he hein alle shop! and ches hem to sunes and 
todohtres. a@122g Ancr. R. 230 HwonGod 3ifd him leaue 
on his leoue children. o Hamrote /’r. Conse, 6148 
Commes now til me, My fadir blissed childer fre. 1526 
Pilger. far (W. de W. 1531) 8 The chrysten man, as the 
welbeloued chylde of god. 1549 Ling. Ch. Catech isin (1852) 
In Gee baptism, wherein I was made a member of Christ, 
the child of God. a@ 1656 Br. Hats Ae. ks. (1660) 144 
Which way should I become the child of God? 1846 Trexcn 
Huts, Lect.iv, Marvellously does He thus run oftentimes 
the lives of his children parallel with the life of the Church 
at large. 1850 Rourrtson Ser. 1. iv. (1878) 54 Man is 
God's child, and the sin of the man consists in perpetually 
living as if it were false. - 

1. Applied (chiefly in £/.) to disciples ofa teacher 
and those in a similar relation. (Chiefly Biblical.) 

ews E, E. Alit, P. B. 1300 Pe..prophetes childer, 138. 
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Wveur Se/. Wks. WIL. 374 Freris..imaken dissencioun 
hitwix curatis and hor gostly childer. 1526 TinpaLe 1 John 
ii. 1 My lytell children, these thynges write I vnto you, that 
ye synne not. 1535 CoverDaLe 2 A‘ings ix.1 Eliseus the 
prophet called one of the prophetes chiidren. 1568 Biae 
(Bishops’) Yohu xxi. 5 Children, haue ye any meate? 1853 
Maurice Proph. & Aings ix. 1 2? The pbrase ‘children of 
ee . indicates men who were taught hy a prophet. 

12. fig. One of the spiritual or moral progeny of 
a person ; one who inherits his spirit and hands 
down the tradition of his influence. 

138 . Wrcur Wks. (1880) ps Pei ben cayms childire. — 
Sel. iVks, 111, 386 Freris also ben Scarioths childre. 1535 
Coverpare Ac?s xiii. 10 O thou childe of the deuell..and 
enemye of all righteousnes. 1888 Daily News 7 Sept. 5/2 
The children of Izaak Walton have multiplied beyond all 
reckoning. .and river fishing has been falling off. 

13. fig. Expressing origin, extraction, depend- 
enee, attachment, or natural relation to a place, 
time, event, eircuinstance of birth, ruling or charae- 
teristie quality. Orig. a Mebraism of Scripture 
transl.; ¢. g. children of the East, of the world, of 
the kingdom; of light, of darkness, of the day, of 
wrath, of disobedience, of sin, of murder, of death ; 
of wisdom, of folly, of truth, of fancy; of nature, 
of fashion, of the age, of the time, of the century ; 
of adultery, of shame; of tears, of sorrow, of 
prayers, etc., etc. 

1340 Ayexd. 101 Child of yre and of helle. 1388 Wvcuir 
Sohn xii. 36 ‘Phat 3e be the children of lizt [1382 sones]. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1533) 180 We all be borne the 
chylder of ire, as ce ey Paule sayth, 1526 ‘TinpaLe 1 Thess. 
v. 5 Ve are all the children of light, and tbe children of the 
daye. 1835 Coveroace 2 Adags vi. 32 This childe of mur- 
thure. — 1 Sas. xx. 31 He is achilde of death. 1588 
Suaks. L. 4.4.1. .171 This childe of fancie that Armado 
hight. 1596— 1 /fen. /¥7, ut. ii. 139 This same Child of 
Honor and Renowne. 1606 — Ané.g Cl. u. vii. 106 Be a 
Child o' th’ time, 1611 Biste Ziedg. vi. 3 The children of 
the East. — Luke yee Wisdém is justified of all her 

— Col. iii. 6 The children of disobedience. 


14. LE 
duced by, something else; the ‘offspring’ of. 


regal compact. ; ; 
+ III. 15. Child-bearing. Oés. [? elliptical, or 
f, the vb.J 

a 1300 Cursor VM, 11204 Sco was at hir time o child. ¢ 1325 
Fope Gregory in Leg. Cath, (1840! 12 The thridde day of 
hir childe To chirche sche 3ede. ae Robt, Devyll 3 If 
prayers had not been..she had deyed of chylde. 

IV. Phrases and Proverbs. 

16. From (4 of) a child ot children 4 ofa chikd 
Uittle): from eluildhood. 

1526 ‘finpace Afark ix. 21 How longe is it agoo, sens this 
hath happened him? And he sayde, ofa chylde. 1535 Covrr- 
pate /'rov. xxix. 21 He that delicately bryngeth vp his 
seruaunt from achilde. 1611 Baise 2 7/9. tii. 15 Froma 
childe thou hast knowen the holy Scriptures, 1656 'l'aarr 
Comm, Eph. vi. 11 Coriolanus had so used his weapons of 
achild little. 1761 Fx. Sueripan S. Bidulph 1.8 It was 
our continual practice, from children, to keep little journals. 

17. With child: @. til. Pregnant. Jlence Zo 
get (begel obs.) with child; to go with child. 

¢1175 Cott, Hom, (Morris) 227 Hli..wurd mid cylde. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 265 Peo wimon was mid childe [c 1295 Pe mayde was 
wid childe}, ¢ 1290 Cont as Agar. .wimman wid childe. 
a 1300 Cursor MM. 2605 Agar was made wit child. a 1310 in 
Wright Lyric P. (Mitz.) What sorewe hit is with childe 
gon. 1349 Ayenb. 224 Pe elifans nele na3t_wonye mid his 
wyue perhuyle pet hiis mid childe. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. cexlvili. 317 She sayd that she was with child. 1597 
Snaks. 2 //ew. /V,v. iv. 10 Ifthe childe 1 now go with, do 
miscarrie. 1603 — Jeas. for M.1. ii. 74 For getting Madam 
lulietta with childe. 1611 Bistx Jasé. L 18 Shee was 
found with childe of [(Coverpare hy] the holy Ghost. 1651 
Jer. Tavior /oly Loving iv. (1727) 327 Women Bee with 
child. 1864 ‘TeNNyson /::20ck Arfen 518 Such doubts and 
fears were common to her state, Being with child. : 

+b. éransf. of ground, trees, ships with swelling 
satls. Obs. 

1420 Pallud, on L/nsb, 1. 7o With ryshes, reede, graas .. 
also goo it (good land] with childe, 1577 13. Goocy //eres- 
back's usb. un. (1586) 105 Inthe Spam. all Trees are as it 
were with child. 1606 Cuarman .Varlowe's /fero & L. mi, 
All her fleet of spirits came swelling in, With child of Sail. 

te. fig. (a.) Full (ofa thing) so as to be ready 
to burst with it; teeming, pregnant ; = Vie a. 5; 
(é.) Eager, longing, yearning (/o do a thing). Oés, 

1548 UDALL, etc. Arasnt. Par, Luke xxiii, 8 The man had 
of ong tyme been with chylde to haue a sight of Tesus, 
1 PENSER F, Q. 1. v, 1 The noble hart that..is with 
childe of glorious great intent. 1 Caarw J asso (1881) 
3116 Their countnance mery and their eyes with child Of 
joy. 1660 Perys Diary 14 May, I sent my boy, who, like 
myself, is with child to see any strange thing. /é¥d. 9 Oct., 
1 went to my Lord, and saw .. his picture... and am with 
child till 1 Bet it copied out. 19725 Baiwey Erasm. Collog. 
264 I'm with child to hear it. 

18. Chili's play (+ child's game, + childer game, 


CHILD. 


t+ childer spell): a. tt. play befitting a child, 
childish sport; b. fg. a piece of work easily ae- 
complished, trivial matter, trifle. 

e1325 in Ae/, Ant. 1. 292 It is but childes game. ¢ 1386 
Cnaucer Merch. T. 286 It is no childes pley To take a wyf 
with-outen auysement. 14.. Prvse Leg. in Anglia VIII 
128 Childer pleye. 1548 Luther's Art. Faith Pref. Av, 
Forgette all children playes. 1605 Syivester Du Bartas 
1, ii. tv. 193 What childre-spell? What May-game have 
we here? ¢ 1631 7xr. Totenham 134 It was no childer 
game when thei to geder mete. 1839 Cartyte Chartésne 
vi 144 The. .craftsman finds it no child’s-play. 

+19. Child's part (also in pl. chtlder-farls): 
ehild’s portion or share of inheritance. Oés. 

1 Test. Ebor. (Sunees) V. 10, I wit to the seid Lanns- 
lot a kist .. and his hole childe parte without enny trouble. 
1547 Aichmond. Wills ss 64 Vij df, overe_and besydes 
theire childreparts. 1607 Tovrneur Aev. Trag. i. t. 39 
That has no other childe's-part hut her honor. 1640 San. 
person Ser. 11. 141 Every mothers child .. hath a childs- 
pan of those troubles. i 

20. In proverbs and proverbial phrases, as 7he 
burnt child dreads the fire (Buryt 3b); the child 
unborn, as type of innocence or ignorance, ete. 

c1400 Rom, Rose 1820 Brent child of fier hath mych drede. 
1539 Taverner Eras. Prov. (1552) 62 Oure common pro- 
uerbe. .Children, drunkers and fooles, can not lye. 1547 Dx. 
Norro.x in Lingard //ist. Eng. (1855) V. iii. oe ha can 
(I] no more judge. .what should be laid to my charge, than 
the child that was born this night. 1549 Latimer Serm. bef 
Edw, V1 (Arb.) 56 As the Prouerh is, Senex dis puer. An 
olde manne, twyse a chyld. 1562 J. Heywoop /'rou. 4 
Epigr. (1867) 69 Many kisse the childe for the nurses sake. 
1765 SteRNE Tr. Shandy, VIII. xxviii. She knows no more 
. of it..than the child unborn. 

V. Combinations. 

21. General combs. a. appositive, as cit/d-angel, 
-girl,-heroine, -king, -man, -mother, -noble, -prince, 
-saint, -sweethear!, -virgin, ete. ; b. attributive, as 
child-cheek, -kind, -labour,-life,-lileralure, -nature, 
-sacrifice, -smile, -spiril, -suffering, -world, etc. ; 
c. objective: (a.) direct, as child-cater, -ealing adj., 
-killer, -killing, -lover, -loving adj., -murder, -miur- 
derer, -stealer, ctc.; (6.) indireet, as child-bereft 
adj.; d. similative, as chi/d-simple adj., ete., ete. 

1853 Lytron Aly Nowed (Hoppe! The fair creature whom 
leonard called his *child-angel. 18.. Mrs. Browsixe Lost 
Bower \xii, The *child-cheek blushing scarlet. 1826 Scot1 
iVoedst, xx, 1 was captain in Lunsford’s light horse... I was 
a *child-eater, Sir. 1845 J. H. Newman Dewelopint. Chr. 
Doctr. (L,), The calumnies of *child-eating and impurity in 
the christian meetings. 1593 Suaks. 3 ffen, V/, 0. iL 112 
‘That Clifford, that cruell *Child-killer. 1838 QO. Xez. 
XXXVII. 402 What would mankind, or womankind, or 
*childkind think. 1601 Hottanp Camden's Brit, 1. 232 
England felt all miseries which hap n under a *Child- 
King. 1878 .V. dimer, Rev. CXXVIL. 448 Limitation of 
*child-labor. gn ay Art Feh. 135/1 Scarcely painters 
of “child-life or child-character, /éid. 133/2 The “child- 
literature of the last generation. 1840 Cartvir //eroes 
(1858) 190 The first Pagan Thinker .. was precisely this 
*child-man of Plato's, 1869 Freeman Odd Eng. //ist. for 
Children 272 That there should be some one in his ae is 
able to teach .. he made the ‘*Childmaster’ be one of the 
chief among the Canons [cf 4/1755 Burn Pustice of Peace, 
Children §& Infants (1), The offence of “child-murder. 1865 
Sat, Kev, Aug. 162 The professional “child-murderer. 1874 
Carrenter Ment. Phys. 1. viii, Teacher Ignorant of the 
fundamental facts of *child-nature. 1860 Pusey Min. Proph. 
3 Baal and Ashtaroth, with all their abominations of con- 
secrated “child-sacrifices. 1610 Hottaxn Camden's Brit. 
1. 996 S. Rumald. .was canonized..for a “Child-Saint. 1850 
Mrs. Browninc J'oems 1, 310 *Child-simple, undefiled, 
Frank, obedient. /éf/, Il. 216 To erase the “child-smile 
from her lips. 1883 I]. Druwmoxp Nat. Late in Spir. 17. 
(ed. 2) 271 The condition of entrance into the spiritual 
kingdom is to possess the “child-spirit. 1866 Howetts 
Venet. Life iv. 61 ‘Vitian’s “child-virgin. 1856 Winrmien 
Brew, Soma viii, As in that “child-world’s early year, 

22. Special combs.: + ehild-age, childhood; 
child-bird, (sce quot.); child-bishop = éoy- 
bishop (see Box sb.1 7); child-changed a., 
? changed into a child, or ?changed by the conduct 
of his children; child-crowing, the disease Laryn- 
gismus stridulus or spasinodic croup ; child-farm- 
ing = baby-farming (see any 2); T child-geared 
a., having childish manners; }child-great a., big 
with child, pregnant; + ehild-ill (Sc.), the pains 
of child-bearing, labour; child-land, the (ideal) 
realm of childhood; child-queller, one who kills 
children (04s.) ; Azemorously, one who deals severcly 
with children ; child-ridden a., overridden with 
children; tchild-rider, (cf. sense 6); child- 
rites 5d. pi., the rites counected with the baptism 
of children; childward a., direeted towards chil- 
dren (rare); child-woman, {a girl, maid(-ser- 
vant) ; a woman who is still a child. See also 
Ci1LD-BEABING, -BED, -BIRTH, - WIFE, -WITE. 

1548 Uva, ete. Eras, Par. John Pref. 4 a, In your very 
“chyldage there appered in you a certayne.. meruclous 
towardenes. 1638’, Witaxta Blood of Grape 43 Child- 
nge, which from the birth is extended to the foureteenth 
or fifteenth yeare. 1 48 Ovalle's Relation Chile xix. 
(Churchill Voy. 111.) (Ay ird called the *Child-bird, because 
it looks like a swaddled child with its arms at liberty.. 
Perhaps they are the same, called Pen ins, 1720 STRYTE 
Stow's Surv. (1754) 1. tu xxv. 186/1 e Children every 
*Childermas day to go to Paul’s Church and, hear the 
*Child-Bishop Sermon. 1605 Suaks. Lear av, vii,_17 This 
*childe-changed Father. 1861 T. Grattan Pract. Med. 191 


CHILD. 


The “child-crowing, though merely a spasmodic disease, is 
not. .free from mo a 1872 Forster Dickens (1874) 111.257 
A *child-farming that deserved the fibre cro Gaw. 
& Gr. nt. 86 He watz so ioly of his ioyfnes & sumquat 
*child-gered. 1605 SytvesteR Du Bartas 1. iii. I. 98 
A *Chtld-great Woman. 1375 Barnour‘Zruce xvi. 274 It 
is the layndar.. That her *chyld.ill rycht now hes tane. 
c3soo Cocke Lorell’s B. (1843) 11 Mortherers, Crakers, 
facers, and *chylderne quellers. 1848 Dickens Dormébey 
viii, ‘The castle of this ogress and child-queller was in a 
steep by-street. 1870 Miss Broucnton Red as Rose I. 254 
The Felton curate’s fat, *childridden wife. 1679-88 Secr. 
Serv. Money Chas. & Yas. (1851) p. vi, Footmen 24, Child- 
ryders 4, Falconers 12, 1636 Cnapman Hfomer's Hynms 
26 Every feeble chaine of earthy *childrights flew in sunder 
all. 1823 Lama Eda (Hoppe) An Anabaptist minister con- 
forming 10 the child-rites of the Church. 1847 Texnvson 
Princ, vt. 267 She {must gain] mental breadth, nor fail in 
*childward care, 1382 Wvciw Judith xiii. 4 Judit seide 
to hir*child womman [1388 damesele]. — Esther iv. 4 The 
childer wyminen of Ester. 1862 Lytton Sv. Story 247 The 
childwoman in the childworld. 

+ Child (t{ild), v7. Ods. or arch. [f. prec. sb.] 

1, zntv. To bear a child; to be delivered. 

¢ 1300 A. Allis. 604 Time is come the lady schal childe: 
Scheo bad that God beo to hire mylde. 1340 Ayend. 224 
Pe wyfman lyp a chi{l]dbedde oper nye3 to childi. a 1450 
Ant. de la Tour 108 Whanne she hadde childed she thanked 
God. 1549 Latimer Serne. bef. Edw, Vi (Arh.) 71 Within 
ii dayes they chylded both. 1808 Jonth. Afag. XVI. 453 
percery Taylor ..says: the i a Mary clulded on her 

nees, that she might bring forth her maker in the act of 
adoring him. 

2. ¢rans. To bring forth, give birth to (a child). 

€1200 OrwiN 156 Pe shall Elysabzep pin wif an sune chil- 
denn, ¢1330 Arth. §& Merl. 978 Sche childed a selcouthe 
grome. 1388 Wreutr Ezek. xxiii. 4 Thei childiden sones 
and dou3tris. 1430-50 Gregory's Chron. 80 In the towne 
of Andeworpe, the quene chyldyd Sir Lyonelle. 1596 
Seenser /, é. v1. xii. 17 A litle mayde, the which ye chylded 
tho. 161: Heywoop Gold, Age ww. i. Wks. 1874 IIT. 56 
The Queene shall childe a daughter beautifull. 

3. fg. To bring out, bring forth. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bh. A, Aurel. xv. 26a/2 An vnfal- 
lible reule hit is m@uanke the chyldren of vanitie, to chylde 
the vices of theym that be vycyous. 1628 Frrtuam Ke- 
solves 11, xxviii, 116 We childe that in a loose laughter, 
which should be graue. 

Child: see Cini v., CHILLED, 

Chi‘ld-bearing, é/. sé. 

1. The bringing forth of a child; parturition. 

3388 Wreiir Gen. xxv. 24 The tyme of childberyng cam. 
1611 Bas.e 1 Tim. ii, 15 She shall ae saued in child-bearing, 
if they continue in faith and charitie. 1667 Mitton /. 4. 
x. 1051 To thee Pains onely in Child-bearing were foretold. 
1711 Appison Spect, No. 89? 1 Sylvia has demurred till she 
is past Child-bearing. 1801 A/e?. Yrn/. V.581 After child- 
bearing, the veins. are often found distended with blood. 

2. Gestation. (sare.) 

3862 Lewis Astron. Ancients 1. § 4. 21 The period of 
child-bearing in women. .is 280 days. 

Child-bearing, //. ¢. That bears a child 
or children. (Also /ig.) 

1382 Wyeur /sa. xlix. 21 Bareyn, not child berende. 
a 1617 Bayxe On Eph, (1658) 68 That gratifying Mother, 
child-bearing grace. 3655 Goucr Con, Heb, (li. 18) 255 
Child-bearing women are tore pitifull to others in their 
travails, than such women as are barren, 

Childbed (tfeildbed), [f. Crip sd, + Bep sé. 
Although instances are wanting, the literal sense 
1c is presumably the original.] 

1, The state ofa woman in labour ; ‘ confinement’. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll, Hom. 47 On pre binges. Pat on is child- 
bed, and pat oder chirchgang, and pe pridde be offring. 
31297 R. Grove. (1724) 379 ‘Pe kyng’, he seyde, ‘of Enge- 
Iond..lyp myd hys gret wombe at Reyns a chyld bedde.’ 
¢ 1440 Gesta Romt. 237 She browte forthe a faire sone; but 
she dide in hir childebed. 7483 Cath, cingl. 63 To lyin 
chilbed, dectbere. ¢1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. ryt. 
(1814) 45 That Fenyce, hys quene, should lye a chyld- 
bedde at the Port Noyre. 1654 Trarp Contus. Fob xii. 30 As 
for pillows, they said they were fit only for women in child- 
bed. 1834 Macaucay Pitt, Ess. (1854) 1. 304/1 Queens run 
far greater risk in childbed than private women, 

th. with pier. Obs. 

1626 T. H. Caussin’s Holy Crt. 165 All her child-beddes 

are false conceptions, and her productions, abortions. 
e. The bed in which a child is born. Also /ig. 

1s94 Sovrnwett Jf. Magd. Fun. Teares 115 The nest 
where sinne was first hatched, may bee now the child-bed 
of grace and mercte. 1616 Cuapman Homer's Hymns 38 
Her childbed made the mountain Cynthian. 


+2. The womb. (Also chiéd’s-ded.) Obs. exc. 


dial. Cf. batrn’s-bed s. v. BARN. 


1535 CoveRDALE 2 £sdr. iv. 40 Yf hir childeszbed maye 
kepe y* byrth eny Ionger within her. 1863 Atkinson Pro- 
vine, Danby, Childbe , the matrix or womb. 

3. attrib, (in sense 1.) 

1580 Hotrysano Treas. Fr. Tong, Vue Accouchée & 
gisante, a childebed wife. 1611 Suaxs. Wit. T. in. ii. 
104 The Child-bed peratlege deny’d, which longs To Women 
of all fashion. 1710 T. Futter Pharm. Extemp. 130 An 
wholesome Medicine for Child-bed Women. 1716 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5425/10 A Large Trunk containing Child-bed 
Linnen, 18; Dickens Sk. Boz vi, The great points 
about the Childbed-linen Monthly Loan Society. 

Child-birth (t{oildb3zp). [f. as prec. + Brntu.] 
The bearing or birth of a child; parturition. 

1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrimony Rubric, This prayer 
folowing shalbe omitted where the woman is past chylde 
byrth. 1606 Hotrann Sveton, 242 An olde Oke.. which at 
3 childbirths of Vespasia sodainly did put forth every time 
a several bough. 1779 Jounson L. P., Afilton, She died 
.. of childbirth, or some distemper that followed it. 1876 
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Green Short Hist. vii. § 1 Jane Seymour died next yearin 
child- birth. 

Hig. W602 2nd Pt. Retnrn fr. Parnass. wt. vi. (Arb) 33, 1 
am so great in child-birth with this fest. 

Childe: see Cuiip sd. 5. 

Childe, obs. form of SHIELD. 


Childed (tfoirlded), 7¢/. a. [f. Cann sé, + 
-ED%,] Provided with a child or children, 

r6og Suaxs. Lear i. vi. 117 (Globe ed.) He childed as } 
father’'d! 1615 Wattnam Complaint in Lart, Misc. X. 
1g She..did show in woeful wise Her childed womb. 1853 
Lytton A/y Novel xi, One many-childed matron. 

+ Childene, a. Obs. rare—'. [perh. f. CHILD + 
-EN, like qooden, etc.; but the reading may be 
incorrect.] Of the naturc of children, childish. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 242 To scheowe [childene 7., C.] heo beod 
mid alle pet fleod uor ane peinture. 


Childer, obs. and dial. pl. of Cun. 


+Childerhed. O¢s. rare—'. [f. childer, pl. 
of CHILD +-hed, -HEAD.] ‘The state of being chil- 
dren of a certain parent ; = Cimipiioon 5. 

138. Wyeiir Se/. ids. 111. 128 Fallen... fro kynraden and 
childerhed of God. ; 

+Childerless, ¢ Oés. [f. childer pl. of 
Cui.p + -LEss.] Withont ehildren ; =CmiLpiess, 

1549 Cuatoner “rasm, on Folly K ij b, Attendaunce on 
olde men childerlesse. 

Childermas (tfildaim&s). arch. Forms: 1 
cilda-meesse, 4 childerne masse, children 
masse, 4 7 childermasse, 6 -messe, 6-9 -mas. 
[Repr. OE. *cfldramesse (otidamasse is found), f. 
ctidra of infants + masse, Mass] 

1. The festival of the Holy Innocents (the 28th 
of December’, commemorating the slaughter ofthe 
children by Herod (.Vads. ti. 16). Usually chihder- 
mas-day, -tide. 

c1000 es. Gesp. Matt. ti. 13 rubric, Dys god-spel sceal 
on cylda-messe diez. ¢1300 Beket 2009 Amorwe a chil- 
derne massedai. 1387 Trevisa /éigden (Rolls) V. 49 pe 
legende pat is i-rad a children masse day. 14601n Pol. Kel, 
& L. Poews (1866) 117 On chyldermasse day yn cristemasse. 
1680 Houtysanp Zreas. fr. Tong, Les Innocens, as le 
jonr des Innocens, childermas day at christmasse, 1614 13. 
Jonson Barth. Fair u. vi. (1631) 31 Hold thy hand, 
childe of wrath... make it not Childermiasse day in thy fury. 
1720 Stevee Stow's Surv. (1754) 1.1. xxv. 186/1 The chil- 
dren every Childermas day to go to Paul's church, 1849 53 
Rock Ch. Fathers UI, ix. 220 At Childermas-tide, 1889 
Letts's Diary 28 Dec., Innocents’ Day, Childermas. 

2. ‘The day of the week throughout the year, 
answering to the day in which the feast of the hol y 
Innocents is solemnized’ (J.). : 

1602 Carew Cornwall 32/1 That proues as ominous to the 
fisherman as the beginning a voyage on the day when Chil- 
dermas day fell doth to the Mariner, 1745 Swirt Dyrect. 
Servants, The Cook, Friday and Childermas are two cross 
days in the week, and it is impossible to have good luck on 
cither of them. ; 

Childern, obs. and dial. pl]. of Cup. 

Childhead, hed‘e: see CHi.DHOOD. 

+ Childhedi (heady), a. [f. prec. + -Y.] Childish. 

1540 Ayenb, 259 Zuo childhedi .. ee hi makep ham-zelue 
to by hyealde foles. 

Childhood (tfoirldhud): also +childhead. 
Forms: a. 1 cildhdd, 2~3 childhade, 3-5 -hode, 
4 -hod, 4-6 chyld(e)hode, 5 -hodde, 5-6 childe- 
hode, 6-7 child-hood, 7 -hoode, 6~ childhood. 
B. 3-5 childhede, 4 -hed, 4-5 childehede, 5 
chyldhede, 6- head, Sc. child-, chyldheid, (9 
(nonce-use) childhead). [OE. efidhdd, f. tld, 
Culp + Add state, condition. For the history of 
the variant suffixcs, see -IIEAD, -HOOD.] 


1. The state or stage of life of a child; the time | 


during which one is a child; the time from birth 
to puberty. (Formerly with £7) 

a. cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Mark ix.21 Sod he cuoed from 
cildhad. 1205 Lay. 20311 He cuden harpien wel an his 
child-haden. a 1225 Leg. Aath. 799 Dis meiden was bade 
faderles & moderles of hirechildhade, 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. vt. i. (1495) 186 The fyrste chyldhode is wythout 
teeth ..and durith vij monthes. 1535 CoverDALe £ecles. 
xii, x Childehode and youth is but vanite. 1567 Mutcaster 
Fortescne's De Laud. Leg.(1372) 107 Other Lords. .in their 
childhood ...are brought up in the Kings house. 1596 
Srenser State Jrel, Wks, (1862) 553/1 Pag up therein 
from their child-hoods. 1611 Suaxs. Int. 7. 1. i. 25, 
1646 J. Hace Horz Vac. 35 Others. .understand the Scrip- 
tuses from their Childhoods. 1872 E. Peacock Afabel 
Heron\, i. 2 They had passed an unhappy childhood. 

B. a1300 Cursor A. 28500 (Cott.) In mi child-hede haf 
i_wroght many thyng pat i aght noght. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Prioress’s T. 40 To synge and to rede, As smale childer 
doon in her childhede. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxii. 
69 From theyre chyldhede men taughte hem the vse of 
armes. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canistns’ Catech. 173b, Fra my 
childheid pietie grew with me. 

b. fig. (Cf. infancy.) 

1585 Jas. I. Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 54 It [Poeste] was bot in 
the infancie and chyldheid. 1592 Suaxs. Row. §& Fud. m1. 
iii. 95 Now I haue stain’d the Childhood of our ioy. 1856 
Winter Brew. Soma i, In the childhood of the world. 


2. concr, This state or age personified. Cf, youth. 

1605 Suaxs. Afacé. un. ii, 54 "Tis the Eye of Child-hood, 
That feares a painted Deuill. 1742 Gray Ode Eton Coll. 
ii, Ah fields... Where once my careless childhood stray’d. 
1814 Scorr Wav. iii, The well-governed childhood of this 
realm. «1839 Prarp /’oems (1864) I. 321 Wair Childhood 
hard at play. 


| 


CHILDISH. 


+3. Quality pos to a child, childishness. Oés. 

1175 Lamb. Honr, (1867) 161 Mest al pet ich habbe idon 
bi-fealt to child-hade. ¢12zg0 Gen. §& Ex. 2652 We sulen 
nu witen for it dede Dis witterlike, or in child-hede. 1393 
Gower Conf. I, 219 She upon childchod him tolde, That 
Perse her litel hounde is dede. a@14z0 Occreve De Reg. 
Princ, 74 Considerethe how that endityng .. not accorde 
may Withe my childhode, I am so childisshe ay. 

| For this sense app. the form chiddéhead is used 
in the following (perh. by assoc. with wardenhead) : 

1854S. Dosett Salder iii, The unconscious child—Tho’, 
for his childhead, he be special child—Is universal man, 

+b. (with A/.) A childish action. Ods. 

01314 Guy Wari, (1840) 163 Ich dede gret childhod That 
alto long y ther abod., ¢ 1340 Cursor A, 12577 (Trin. MS.) 
Mony are his childehedes .. Done ar he were twelue 3cer 
olde. 1340 -lyend. 166 pet lyesep hare time. ine fole plezes, 
ine childehedes, ine lizthedes, ine zonges. : 

4. Second childhood: the state of childishness in- 
cident to extreme old age; dotage. 

[e1400 Rone. Kose 399 She. .turned ageyn unto childhede.] 
1641 J. Jackson Yrue Evang, UT. ii, 113 S. John .. died in 
his second childhood at Ephesus. 1789 H. Watrou.n Re- 
min, ix. 76, 1833 Marevar 2. Simple xxxix, Lord Privi- 
lege. .was fast verging to a state of second childhood. 

+5. =Cninpsmr; filial relation, Ods. 

1605 Suaks. Lear u. iv. 181 Thou hetter know’st The 
Offices of Nature, bond of Childhood. 1609 R. BarNerD 
Sheph. Practise 18 Many ciscents doe not extinguish father- 
hood and childhood in consanguinitie. a 1626 Tiacon Aaa, 
& Uses Com. Law 27 ‘The custome of Kent, that every 
male of equall degree of childhood, brotherhood, or kindred, 
shall inherit equally. 

6. atlrih, 

1sgo Suaks. Iss. Mm. ii, 202 All schooledaics friend- 
ship, child-hood innocence. 1869 Sir J. T. Coteripcr. 
Mem, Keble 312 ‘Vheir childhood sports. 

Childie (tfaildi). rare. [f Cini sé, + -18, -¥4, 
dim, suffix.] "Little child; dear little child. 

1863 E. B. Drifting Clouds 1.90 ' Nonsense, childie‘, said 
Lilla, laughing. 1881 IX. Coxon Basif (/ant 1. 182 * You 
needn't be so decided, childie ‘, said her father. 

+Childing (ifildiy’, 24/. sb. Obs. or arch. 
Also 4chiltyng, chiltting, Sc. childyne. [f. CHILD 
v.+-INGI]  Child-bearing, parturition, delivery. 

1300 Cursor M. 11021 Elizabeth .. was... noght far fra 
childing. ©1400 J’ryoner in. Maskell 2/on, Rit, TI. 40 In 
childynge of the unwemmed vyrgyn. 1432-50 tr. fligden 
(Rolls) 1. 20g A woman hade vij. childer at oon childenge. 
1597 GrrarD Zferéad 1, xxi. 27 “The throwes .. that women 
hane in their childing, 1748 tr. A. AMead’s Difluence Sun 
§ Jfeor ti. 42 Women who stop’d childing early. 

attrib. 1658 Francion 1x, 22 Her childing throws did 
begin to grow .. and she was delivered of a goodly Boy. 

Chi-'lding, ff/.a. arch. [f.as prec. + -ING?.] 

1. ‘That bears a child or children, breeding ; par- 


turient, in labour; pregnant. 

cr4go Promp. Part. 75 Chyldynge, or woman wythe 
chylde, preenans. 1432 so tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 319 Pe ober 
makep a childyng womman barayn. 1563-87 Foxr A. § 3/. 
(1596) 106/r The childing or bearing woman, whie maic she 
not be baptised? 1637 Brian Pisse-Proph. (1679) 86 Most 
childing women goa year.. before they conceive with child 
again. 18.. Sourney Batt. Blenhei viii, Many a child- 
ing mother then, and new-born infant died. 1825 — Para- 
guay \. 28 Tender care, to childing mothers due. 

2. fig. a. Fertile, fruitful. b. Applied to some 
plants which produee younger or smaller florets 
around an older (regarded as parent) blossom; as 
chiding daisy, pink. 

1590 SHans. A/ids. Neu. i. 112 The childing Autumne. 
1609 Hevwoop Brit. Trey v. xix. 111 By him [Saturn]. . 
Childing Tellus beares. 1636 Gerard’s Lferbal w.cciii. 635 
Another pretty double daisie, which. .puts forth many foot- 
stalkes carrying also little double Aloures .. whence they haue 
fitly termed it the childing Daisie. 1688 R. HoLmr Armoury 
un, 64/2 ‘Vhe Childing Pink groweth .. on upright stalks. 
1776 Witnerinc Bot. Arrange, (1830) I}. 539 Dianthus 
prolifer, Childing or Proliferous Pink, 1879 Prior Péant-1., 
Childing Cudweed, Graphalfom germanicnim, 

Childir(e=childer, obs. pl. of CHILD. 

Childish (tfoildif), a. [OE. cfldise, &. efld 
CmiLp: see -Ish 1] : 

1. Of, belonging, or proper to a child or to child- 
hood; childlike; infantile, juvenile. 

1000 Czdinon's Gen, 2318 (Gr.) Cildisc wesan. ¢1374 
Cuavcer Troylus im. 1168 Wole ye the childische jalousye 
countirfete? ¢1440 Hytron Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 
1. Ixxi, Thyse ensamples arn chyldisshe. 1583 STANYHURST 
Zineis u.(Arb.) 65 This dwelling, wheare rests thee childish 
lulus. 1600 SHaks. A. F. £. ut. vii. 162 His bigge manl 
voice, Turning againe toward childish trebble. 1774 J. 
Wricut in Athengzum (1886) 10 July 56/2 The youngest 
has..such a sweet childish expression. 1856 Mrs. Brown- 
inc Aur, Leigh 1. 2, | feel .. my father’s hand. Stroke out 
my childisb curls. 


2. Exhibiting unduly the characteristics of child- 


hood ; not befitting mature age; puerile, silly. 

azo Occteve De Reg. Princ. xxviil. (1860) 8 After thy 
childisshe chere and froward conceyt. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
xxxii. (Arb.) 94 Ar ye so moche chyldyssh that ye yleue 
this false aii subty! shrewe. 3593 Suaks, 3 /fex. VJ, Vv. iv. 
8 What cannot be auoided, *Twere childish weakenesse to 
ete 1666 GLANVILLE Sceps. Sct. 23 The distinction. .is not 
..90 childish and impertinent as our Author would have 
believed. 1 zo CoLertnce Friend (1865) 217 The child- 
ish titles of aristocracy. 1867 Chamb. Frat. 30 Nov. 739/t 
‘Childish’ and ‘childlike’ when applied to adults—the 
former implying censure, and the latter the reverse. 1884 
Chr. World 30 Oct. 831/1 Child-like faith is not necessarily 
childish faith. ), , ‘ 

3. Comb. as childish-minded, -mindedness. 


. 


CHILDISHLY. 


1594 Suaks. Rick. 772, 1. iii. 142, 1 am too childish foolish 
for this World. @1626 Bacon (T..}, I love birds, as tbe kin: 
does; and have some childishmindedness wherein we shall 
consent, 170f STeELt Satler No. 83 > 2 Neilber Childish- 
young, nor Beldam-old. R 

Childishly serch, adv. [f. pree. + -LY 2.] 
In a ehildish way. a. In a way befitting or proper 
toa child; in the manner of a ehild. 

€1374 Cuavcer Troylns w. 804 My litel tonge If I dis- 
cryven wold hire hevynesse, I sholde .. childisshly deface 
Hire heighe compleynic. a 1661 Hotypay Frvenal 263/2 
Little ones, that childishly crave for some small coin. 1865 
Dickens Af/nt, /r. x v, Childishly-inquiring fra eyes, 
1884 Miss Brapvon /shmael xxvii, A crop of fluffy curls 
frizzling childishly all over her head. : 

b. fn a way not befitting maturc age; in a 
puerilc, foolish, or silly manner. 

155 Even 7reat, New fd. (Arb.}10 Lactantius, child- 
iss aie erringe denyed that, etc. 1597 Hooker Eced. fol. 
v. Ixxxi. $12 As some have childishly imagined. 1656 Trapr 
Comm, Matt, xxiv. 36 Many learned men, who have thus 
childishly set their wits to play in so serious a business. 
1742 Frevoine Jos. Andrews ww. viii, You talk foolishly and 
childishly. 1879 MeCartuy Ow Times 1880) IIL, xlv. 345 
Childishly ignorant of many things. 

Childishness (tppi-ldifnes?. 
-NESS.] Childish quality, 

1. Quality or eonduct natural to a ehild. 

1526 Tisnace x Com. xiii. 11 T put awaye all childesshnes. 
1607 Suaxs. Cor. v. iii. 157 Speake thou Boy, Perhaps thy 
childishnesse will moue him more ‘hen can our Keasons. 
1833 Lame Elfa, Pop. fallacies xii, Vhe children of the 
very poor do not prattle..there is no childishness in [their] 
dwellings. 1873 Symonxps Gré. Poets viii. 246 A sort of 
southern childishness and swiftness of gleeful apprehension. 

2. Quality or conduct not befitting mature age ; 
puerility, silliness. 

1553 T. Wusow Rfet. 9 Gentle in behavor without child- 
ishenes. 1665 J. Spencer Prophecies 29 From a weakness 
and childishness of temper. 1742 Ricuarpson Pamela 11, 
Bie I cannot bear this silly Childishness. 1883 A. Roserts 
O. T, Revision x, 214 ‘The most stupendous mass of child- 
ishness and folly. . 

b. with £/) A pieee of childishness. rare. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay ix. 120 What a childishnesse 
is this? 1725 Bailey #raso, Collog. Pref., Follies and 
Childishnesses. 

+3. = CHILDHOOD, rare. Ods. 

1660 INGELO Beatiz, & Ur. (1682) u.17 Those years which 
are esieem’d the confines of Childishness and Manhood. 

4. Second childishness: the childishuess ineident 
to old age, ‘seeond childhood’ (see Ciitpioop 4). 

x600 SHaxs. 4.3. 4. 11. vii. 165 Last Scene of all .. Is 
second childishnesse, and meere oblivion, 1759 STERNF. 
Tr. Shandy uw. xix. 1809 10 Courripce friend (865) 7 
The old man doth not become a child by means of his second 
childishness. 1878 Mars. IH. Wooo Pomeroy 46. (ed. 3) 449 
The revelation made, .by Naomi in her second childishness. 

Childless tfai-ldits),a. [f. Cui. sd. +-LEss.] 
Having no ehild or ehildren; without oc 

¢t200 Orwin 2312 Patt wif pate haffde ben A33 childlzes. 
@ 1300 Cursor Mf, 2591 Sare was childeles. 1535 CovernaLr 
1 Sam, xv. 33 Like as thy swerde hath made wemen child- 
lesse. 163% orca God's Arrows i. § 71. 119 By it, parents 
.-have beene soone made childlesse. @1721 Surrrin.y 
(Dk. Buckhm.,) tr. lerg. Georg, w. (1..) The sad nightingale, 
when childless made. 1861 Geo. Extot Silvs AL. 7 Being 
a childless widower. 

Childlessness (tfaildisnés), [f. prec. + 
-NES88.] Childless condition or quality. 

1860 Pusey Alin, Proph. 60 Childlessness .. is the appro- 
priate and frequent punishment of sins of the flesh, 1865 
Trottore Cant you forgive her xii, She recurred .. 10 her 
own childlessness, and to his extreme desire for an heir. 

Childlike, child-like (tfaildlaik), a. (adz.) 
[f. as pree. + LIKE a. and adv.: a reconstruction 
of the same elements which appear in CHILDLY.] 

1. Belonging to or becoming a child; filial. 

1586 ‘T. B. La frimaml, Fr. Acad. (1594) 1. 264 This 
childlike feare, which is unseparablie joined with the true 
love we owe to our common Father. 1591 Suaks. 7200 
Gent. 1. i. 75, I thought the remnant of mine age Should 
haue beene cherish‘d by her child-like dutie. a1600 Hooker 
(J.), Who can owe no less than childlike obedience to her. 

2. Like a ehild; (of qualities, actions, etc.) like 
those of a child, eharaeteristie of a child. Almost 
always in a good sense, with reference to the in- 
noeenee, meekness, ete., of children; opposed to 


childish, which is generally used in a bad seuse. 

1738 Westev Psalms xxxii. vil, I will instruct the childlike 
Heart. 1825 SouTHEY garasees t.17‘Vo place a child-like 
trust in Providence. 1840 De Quincey Mod. Suferstit. 
Wks, (1854) III. 295 In no subject is the difference between 
the childish and the childlike more touchingly brought for- 
ward. 1866 K. Cuampers £ss. 11.194 Mr. Fox was marked 
by a childlike simplicity. pe 

B. adv. Like a child ; childishly. 

1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 489 Him, child-like wand'ring forth, 
I'll lead away. 1868 /'ad! Alail G, 2 Dec. 11 The plot .. 
is. .simple as a nursery narrative, ‘childlike easy‘. 

Childlikeness (tfoildlsiknés). [f. prec. + 
Bvt Childlike quality. 

1814 H.C. Rosinson Diary I. xvii. 432 Schiller says all 
great men have a childlikeness in their nalure. 1870 
Farrar IWitn, dist. ii, (871) 62 The humility and child- 
likeness demanded by Christianity. 

Childliness (tfoildlinés). rare. [f. Cutepny 

+-nxE8s.]  Childly quality; childlikencss. 

1851 Westcort dutrod. Study Gosp, vii. (ed. 5) 376 Mu- 
mility, childliness, and self-sacrifice .. are scl forth as the 
conditions of entrance into the kingdom. 


[f. as prec. + 


344. 


Childling (tfaildlin). arch. rare. 
sh, + -LING, dim. nea | A little child. 
1648 Goopwin in Jenkyn Blind Guidei.6 Young Simplicius, 
childling. 1855 Baitey Afystic 138 The king of all the 
fairies to the childling thus ‘gan say. 

Childly (tfaildli), 2. and adv. [OE. et/dife, f. 
etld, CHILD + Lic, -L¥; ef. manly, kingly. Often 
used in 19th c. literature, after having been obso- 
lete since 16th e.] A. adj. 

1. Of, belonging to, or natural to a child or 
ehildhood; ehildish. 

¢ 890 K, Eirreo Beda ww.viii. (Bosw.) For Scere cildlican 
yldo. ¢ 1369 Cuaucrr Dethe Blaunche 1095 After my yong 
childely wit. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. 119, I thought 
me past al chyldly ygnoraunce, 158: Marsecx Bk. 0 
Notes 464 Because of their childlic age. 1818 Topp, CAild/y 
--Notin use, 1827 Harr Guesses, Their childly brains are 
bewildered. 1843 Lo. Hovcuton Meu. Many Scencs, 
Mart, St. Christina, Peauliful-wingtd childly shapes. 1851 
Westcott futrod, Standy Gosf. vi. :ed. 5) 338 A perfect plan 
with childly simplicity, 1864 Tennyson clydiner’s Field 181 
A wee way with children. 

+ 2. Becoming or proper to a ehild (as related 
to parent); filial, Ifenee Chitdly fear. 

«1400 Cov, Myst. ix. Mary in Temple, A childely fer in 
dede, With a longyng love in oure Lorde, 1548 R. Huttex 
Svan Divinitie G iv b, This faicth also maketh dyfference 
betwene seruile feare and childelye feare. @1gss LATIMER 
Seri, 24th Sunday aft. Trin. Uf. 207 [Tol stir up a childly 
love in our hearts towards him. 1563 Nowe.t ffon:, Just. 
of God in Liturg. Serv. 0. Eliz. (1847) 496 Chyldelie and 
reverent feare to his maieslie, 1583 Goinine Calrin on 
Dent, xiii. 285 Ought wee not to yield him childely 
obedience? ; ‘ 

B. adv. In a ehildish or childlike manner. 
c1449 Pecock Refpr.1. xii. 65 [They] glorien full veinli and 
ful childli and lewdeli in tho 1ij.textis, 1483 Cath. Angi. 
& Childecly, pveriliter, 18.. Mrs. Browninc Lady Geral. 
dine xvii, Then she smiled around right childly. 

Childness (t[ai'ldnés). rare. [ff Cinun sd. + 
-NESS.] a. Childish humour, ehildishness (oés.), 
b. Child quality, being a child (cf. BREADNESS). 

8631 Suans. Want, 7. 1. ii, 17o He .. with his varying 
child-nesse, cures in me Thoughts, that would thick my 
blood. 1856 Mars. Cartvie Leff. I. 289 Aren't you a 
spoiled child, without the childness. 1866 G. Macponatn 

unspoken Serm, i. (1884) 12 Childlike enough to embrace 
a child for the sake of his childness. 

Idre, obs. pl. of Cin. 

Children, plural of CuiLp. 

Childrenite \tfildrénait), A/i, [Named 1823, 
after Mr. Chiiiren, a mineralogist: sec -ITE.] A 
phosphate of alumina and iron found in Cornwall. 

1826 in Emmons Vin. 170, 1832 Surearp Alin, 124 Chil- 
drenite approaches, in sevcral of its properties .. Ia7ulite. 

+Childrenless, a. Os. [f. chihlren, pl. of 
CnHiLpD +-LE8s.] Without children ; = CHILDLEss. 

1387 Trevisa S/ieden (1865) I. 183 [Pey] dradde also pat 
longe ahidynge from home in werre.. schulde make hem 


[f. Cuinp 


childrenlese. 1566 Drant dlorace's Sat. v. Kiij, If thoue 
be r yche, and ¢ yldrenles, 
Childship (tfildfip’. Now rare. [f. Cuten 


sb, 4+ -siup ; ef. sonship. 
St. Panl’s vioeaia.\] 

1. The relationship of child to parent; the at- 
tainment of this status, filiation, adoption. 

1535 CoverpaLe Rom, viii. 23 We. .grone within in oure 
selues for the Childshippe. 1613 T., Apams Pract. Wks, 
(1862) III. 101 God's actual choice, and our potential 
childship. 1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behuren's Rem. Wks, Def. 
agst. Rickter 1g \t attaineth not the divine Childship, or 
Filiation. 1765 Law tr. BeAinen's Myst. Magnetn x\.(1772) 
232 The inherited Adoption or Childship. 1886 Westcott 
AYE ee Ff. 17 Love is the sign of divine childship. 

+2. Second childship : =‘ second ehildhood’. Ods, 

1691 Woon 4 fh, O.von, II. 646 Reduced to his second 
childship..his memory was quite decayed. 

Childur, =chi/der, obs. pl. of Cutip. 

Childwife, child-wife (sce below). 

41. Crees }, A woman in ehildbed, or who 
has lately borne a child. Obs. 

1485 /t7,in J. M. Cowper's CAurchw. Ace. St, Dunstan's 
Canterb., p. xii, J candelstyke to stonde afore childwyfez. 
1499 Will of Frere (Somerset Ho.), ‘To the Ch. of S. Marg. 
Southw* ij cusshones of arras worke for childe wife to silt & 
knele vppon. 1555 Braprorp in Strype Feel, Mem, 111. 
App. xlv. 136 The kinge .. held the child-wyfes backe while 
she had brought forth the chylde, and was her mydwyfe. 
1566 Painter Pal, Pleas. 1.7 Let vs go. .to visite the child- 
wife, and lo gratulale the father, 1636 CAsrchw. elec. 
Condal(in N. & Q. Ser, 1. X1. 138/2'A childwife pew.. 
a6s. &d. Note. The childwife pew we take to be the ‘some 
convenient place’ of the rubric where the woman was to kneel 
in church at the time of her thanksgiving after child-birth. 

+2. A midwife. Ods. rare. 

1387 Trevisa ffigden (Rolls) VII. 425 Bi pe counsaile of 
a childe wyf [obstetrics consitio}, 6 

8. (tfairldywai:f), A wife who ts a child, a very 
young wife. (In this sense always with hyphen.) 

185a Miss Vonce Cameos (1877) II. xix. 199 Mary of Eng. 
land, the child-wife of Montfort. 1849 DickENs Dar’. Copp, 
xliv, ‘Will you call me a name I want you to call me? 
inquired Dora :—' Child-wife'. 

+ Childwite (tfildwait). O/d Zaw. Also 
-wit. (OE. type *er//zoft, f. ci/d child +<wite penalty, 
satisfaction made.] A fine paid to the lord for 
getting one of his bondwomen with child. 

1194 Charter Rich. 7 in Ryne ae I. 52 Concessimus, 
quod sint quicti de bridtol, 


(App. formed to render 


CHILIASM. 


gieve. ¢ 1250 Gloss. Law Terms in Rel. Ant. 1. 33 Child- 
zurfe, chalenge de serf ki serf, serve enceinte. 1502 Ar- 
NoLDE CAron, 2 Thal thecitezens. . be alle quyte of bryyghtol, 
and childewyte, yerisgiue and scotale, 1607 in CowrL /nterp. 
s.v. Chrldzit, Within the Mannor of Writtle in Com. Essex, 
eve reputed Father of a Bastard gotten there, pays to the 
Lord for a Fine three shillings four pence, and the custome 
is there also called Childwit, 1861 Ritev Liber Albus 117. 

Childyr(e, =chtlder, obs. pl. of CuiLp. 

Chile, obs. form of CHYLE, 

Chile, chili, variant forms of CHILLI. 

Chileite, A/in. [Named 1833 from Chi or 
Chili, where found + -1Te.] A dark-brown vana- 


date of lime and eopper. 
1868 Dana A/in, 612. 
Chilenite. A/iz. [Named 1868 from Chi#.] 


. A-ssilver-white compound of bismuth and silver. 


1 


, 


| 


1868 Dana Alin. 36. 

Chiliad (kifisd), [ad. L. céitias, -ad-, a. Gr. 
xiAuds, xidd-os, f. xiA1o1 thousand. C.F. chi/iade.] 

1. A group of 1000 (things) ; a thousand. 

' J. Dickenson Greene in Conc, (1878) 114 With a 
chiliade of crosse Fortunes. 1656 SaNorrson Sera, (1689) 
490 Decads, Centuries, Chiliads of novel Tenents, brought 
in in tbis last Age. 1773 Houstev in PAI. Trans. LXAV. 
300 Chiliads of fathom. 1876 F. Douse Grimm's L. § 54. 
126 Centuries, perhaps .. chiliads of years before Christ, 

+b. esp. of logarithmic tables. Ods. 

(1617 H. Bricces (¢/¢/e) Logarithmorum Chilias prima.] 
1675 Grecorv in Rigaud Corr. Scr. Men (1841) II. 268 A 
table of logarithms, from the first chiliad, true to more 
places than any yet attempted. 1695 PAIL Trans. XIX. 
61 Briggs’s first Twenty Cbiliads of Logarithms, 1721-1800 
Baiey s. v., Tables of arithms are often called Chiliads. 

2. A period of 1000 years. 

1653 LI. More Conject. Cathal, (1713) 220 The world then 
in the Seventh Chiliad will be assumed up into God. 1748 
Hartiey Obsert, Man 1. iii. 301 After some time, some 
Centuries, or even Chiliads. 1868 G. MacponaLp Seaboard 
Parish \L, ii. 32 The scars and dints of centuries, of 
chiliads of stubborn resistance, . ; 

b. esp. The ‘thousand years’ mentioned in ev. 

xx, 1-5; the millennium. rare. 
. apoz C. Matuer Magy. Chr. ut. 1. iv. oe 330 “Tis 
evident from Justin Manyr, that this doctrine of the Chiliad 
was in his days embraced among all orthodox Christians, 
1871 G. Macpoxato Wks, Fancy & Imag. iv. 104 Who in 
the chiliad sees the day, shall feel No anxious heart, 

llence Chi-ladal, Chilia‘dic ad/s., of or belong- 
ing to a chiliad or thousand years. 

1816 G. S. Faner Orig. Magan Idol. 1. x15 Another chi- 
liadal repetition of the four ages. 1854 Chant, Frul. 1. 40 
We .. make no pretensions to decide upon the completion 
of the chiliadic periods. a 

Chiliagon ki:liig/n). [mod. ad. Gr. xiAd-yaivos, 
f. xfA101 thonsand + ywv-ia angle. In mod.Fr. 
chiliogone.] A plane figure with a thousand angles, 

16g2 Norxis Curs, eff. 27 A Chiliagon, whose Angles 
we cannot represent in a distinct view, but may clearly un- 
derstand it. 1724 Watts Logic i. iii. § 4 (1822) 46 Whea 
we speak of a chiliagonum. 1818 Hattam Afid, Ages iv. 
iii, He brings forward, as a great discovery, the equality of 
the angles of a chiliagon to 1996 right angles. 

Chiliahedron (ki:liah7-drjn), rare. Also 
chiliaédron. [mod. f. Gr. xiAro: thousand + E€pa 
seat, side.] A solid figure having a thousand sides, 

1690 Locke //nn, Und, i, xxix. §14 He that thinks he 
has a distinct Idea of the Figure of a Chiliaédron, let him 
for Trial'’s-sake take another parcel of the same uniform 
Matter. .and make it into a figure of 999 sides. - 

+ Chilia‘nder, 2. Ods. rare—". Ve F. chili- 
andre, ad. Gr. xiAlavipos, f. xfd101 +dvdp- (dvjp) 
man.] Containing a thousand men. 

1693 Urquuart A'adefais ui. li, Mighty Gallioons the 
large Floyts, the Chiliander and Myriander Ships. 

+ Chilianism. Ods. rare—'. «= CHILIASM. 

1645 Pacitt /éeresiogr. 291 The opinion of Chilianisme. 

Chiliarch (kiliask), [mod, ad. L, chiviarchis, 
-archus, a. Gr. xidsdpxns, -os, f. xldcor+ dpxés 
ruler, f. dpy-ev to rule, In mod.Fr. chiliargue.] 
The commander of a thousand men; properly 
aterm of Greek or Romnn History. 

1656 Buount Géossogr., CAtliarch, » Collonel, Captain, 
or Commander of a thousand men. 1788 Gipson Dect. 5 
(1802) V1. xxxiii. 15 Appointing eighty chiliarchs, or com- 
manders of thousands. 1879 C. Getkik Christ x. 742 The 
chiliarch In command of the garrison. 

Chiliarchy (ki-lijaski). [ad. Gr. xAtapyia: cf. 
monarchy, heptarchy, etc. 

+1. Government by a thousand rulers, Ods. rare. 

1650 Exercitation conc, Usurped lowers 18 Notan hepi- 
archy, but a chiliarchy, or myriarchy might follow. | 

+3. A body of a thousand men. Ods. (So in Gr.) 

1660 H. More AZyst, Godt. 195 The Chiliarchies also, 
or Regiments, as I may so call them, of the Lamb, being 
summed up in tbis number, 1685 — Para. Prophet. 358. 

3. The post of chiliareh. - 

1840 Tnirtwart. Greece VII. Ivi. 129 The chiliarchy 
which had been assigned to himself. 

Chiliasm (kilitz’m). [ad. Gr. yiAraopds, f. 
yaAids, x1Aidd-os, CHILIAD.] The doctrine of the 
millennium ; the opinion that Christ will relgn in 
bodily presence on earth for a thousand years. — 

1610 Hratey St, lug. Citie of God 819 This [promise] 
some applie to the proofe of Chilasme. 1875 Contemp. Kev. 
XXVI_. 384 Chiliasm is the rule. . with the Christiaa writers 
of the second century. 1882 Farrar Early Chr, I. 166 


et de childwite, et de gieres | Camal notions of Jewish chiliasm. 
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Chiliast (kilijast). [mod. ad. L. chitasta 
(Augustine), ad. Gr. yitaaras. In mod.F. chili- 
aste.} | One who holds that Christ will reign in 
person on earth for a thousand years; a believer 
in the millennium; a millenarian. 

r6xx W. SciaTeR A’cy (1629) 324 Agreed on all sides, except 
the Chiliasts. 1641 Sir E. Derinc Sf. on Relig. xiv. 6. 
These the new Chiliastes. ae Hist. Anabaptists 52 Al 
Anabaptists were and are still Chiliasts, expounding liter- 
ally that Kingdome of a thonsand years of Revel. xx. 6 to 
bea temporall Kingdome. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) 
IL. iv. i. 171 The ‘Talmudic Jews and. .the Chiliasts of the 
early ages. 1858 Masson A/ifton I. 103, 

attrib. ax6qr Br. Mountacu Acts § Alon. (1642) go The 
opinion of the Jews and Chiliast Christians, 

Chiliastic (kilije'stik), a. [f. pree.+-1c.] Of, 
pertaining to, or holding the doctrine of the mil- 
Jennium; millenarian. 

1675 Cave Antig, Apostol. (1702) 48 His millennary or 
chihastick notions. 1710 R.Warp Life 1. More 182 ‘That 
no one may.. have any Fabulous and Chiliastick Dreains 
«. concerning it. 1850 S. Maittann Lrwain (ed. 2) 168 
Whether Cerinthus held the Chiliastic doctrine. 1870 
Contemp. Rev, XV. 292 The primitive Church... for the first 
two or three centuries was essentially chiliastic. 

+ Chilia‘stical, «2. Os. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-aLl.] Inclined to chiliastic doctrines. 

41638 Mepe IVs, ww. lii. 813 Judge by this. .how_power- 
ful the Chiliastical party yet was at the time of that Council. 

Hence Chilia‘stically adv. 

1882 A. Setu Kant to Hegel 131 The coming of the King- 
dom of God, which, in the sacred records, is represented 
chiliastically as the end of the world. 

Chilifactive, chiliferous, ctc.: scc CHYLI-. 
+Chilindre. O/s. Also 5 chylendere, chi- 
linder, chylander, -laundre, -lawndur, 6 chi- 
landre. [ad. med.L. chitiadr-ws (in same sense} 
for L. eylindrus, a, Gr. evAwwSpos CYLINDER: cf. 
It. edZindro ‘a kinde of diall’ (Florio).] A kind 
of portable sun-dial of cylindrical form used in 
early times. 

(See x3-z4th c. treatise De composicione chilindri, aud 
Hoveden’s Practica chilindri (Chaucer Soc. pt. 1, 2). 

€1386 Cuaucer Shipm. T, ah And lat us dyne as soone 
as pat ye may ffor by my chilyndre [v. » chylendere, 
chilinder] it is pryme of day. ¢1430 Lyoc. Siege Thebes 
(Arundel MS. rx9 If. 18) By my chilyndre I gan anon to 
se, Thorgh be sonne pat ful cler gan shyne, Of pe clok that 
it drogh to nyne. c¢1440 Promp. Paro. 74 Chylander or 
chylawndur. ‘¢ 1450 I’ec. in Wr.-Wiilcker 572 Chilindras, 
a leuel ved est tnstrumentum guo hore notantur [a chy- 
laundre}, 1530 Patsa. 205/1 Chilandre, chiélandre. 
Chiliogramme, -liter, -metre: see K1.0-. 
Chiliomb (kiligm).  [a. Gr. xudsduBq (in 
Julian, etc.), formed in imitation of ékaréuBq HE- 
caTomB.] A sacrifice of a thousand (oxen). 

1697 Potter Antig. Greece 1. iv. (1715) 219 Chiliombs, in 
which were sacrificed a thousand living Creatures. 1807 
Rosinson Archzol, Greca m. iv. 209 Mention is frequently 
made of hecatombs .. and of chiliombs. 

Chill (tfil), s4. Forms: 1 cele, ciele, cile, 
cyle, 2-4 chele, 4 chile, 5 cheele, 7- chill. 
(OE. cgé, cégde, cold, coldness :—OTent. type ha/7-s 
masc., f. £a/-an to be CoLp: not exemplified in 
the other Teut. langs. This word seems to have 
become obs. by 1400, after the vb. and adj. had 
been formed from it, its place being taken by 
Coun sé. Since ¢ 1600 it has been revived, app. 
as a new formation from the vb., and in a modified 
sense evidently of verbal origin. But sce note to 
CHILL 2. For etymological relation of ch7//, cool, 
t hele, acale, cold, and thcir derivatives, see COLD.) 

I. In OF. and ME. (chile, chele, cheele.) 
+1. The former equivalent of the modern Coxp, 
used, ¢.g., of the coldness of the weathcr, frost. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter cx\vii, 6 Biforan ansiene celes his. 
¢897 K. Aitrrep Gregory's Past, xxxix. 285 For ciele 
(Coté. cile] nele se slawa erian on wintra. x Blicki. 
Hom. 59 On cyle he bid afeded. ¢x175 Lamb, Hom. (1867) 
3 Hunger and burst and chele. «1200 Moral Ode in 
Trin, Coll. Hom, 226 purst and hunger, chele (v. 7. chule] 
and hete. ¢xz00 Ormin 1615 Wibb chele & prisst & hunn- 
gerr. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 152 Pat water of Babe. .euer 
is iliche hot. .& euere springep ne be pe chele so gret. ¢ 1300 
St. Brandan 62 Ne chile ne hete ne fonde 3e no3t. 1387 
Trevisa /igden (Rolls) 1. 135 Scythia. .hab moche wane: 
nes by cause of greet colde and chele, 1393 Lanat, P. 77. 
C. xxi. 236 Sitthen pei chosen chile and chaytif pouerte, 
Let hem chewe pe fei chosen. ?a1400 Morte Arth, 3392, 
I haue cheueride for chele. @ r400-s0 Alexander 4164 A 
velans vale, pare was a vile cheele, i 

TI, In modem use [f. the vb. or adj.]. (chz//.) 

2. Colduess seizing upon or pervading the body ; 
an unnaturally lowered bodily temperature marked 
by shivering, etc.; the cold fit of an ague; now 
especially a sudden affection of physical cold, 
a sudden chilling of the body, which is often a 
first stage or symptom of illness ; hence, 40 catch 
a chill, to give (one) a chill, etc. 

1601 Weever Afirr, Mart. A vjb, A cold congealed ice, a 
bloudlesse chill, 1713 Dernam Phys. Theol. (J.\, To have 
a sort of chill about his precordia and head. 1795 SouTury 

Joan of Arex, 403 The death-doom'd foe. .Felt such a chill 
run hoe his shivering frame. 180z AZed, Frai. VIII. 
310 Irregular chills, fever and sweats. 1860-r Fro, Nicut- 


InGaLE Nursing 91 You may give a baby a chill which 
will kill it. without giving it fresh air at all. 
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3. A coldness of the air, water, ctc., which tends 
to make one shiver ; a cold which has a depressing, 
benumbing, or penetrating effect on the body. 
To lake the chill off (a liquid): to raise it to a 
temperate heat (rod/oy.). 

1788 Ln, Aucktann Diary in Spain(1861) 11, 89 At about 
six the air. changed suddenly toa chill. 1860 Tyxpait Glac. 
1. § 11.84 The chill was painful 10 the teelh. 1868 Miss 
Voncr Pupils St. Fol 1. 34 The chill of early dawn. 1870 
Tennyson Passing of Arthur 96 A deathwhite mist... 
Whercof the chill, to him who breathed il, drew Down with 
his blood, till all his heart was cold. 

b. in f/. Chilling states of the atmosphere. 

1832 L. Hunt Poems 167 No sooner have the chills with- 
drawn, Than the bright elm is rufted on the lawn. 1833 
N. Arnott Physics 11.19 The chills of night and the biting 
blasts of winter. 1887 Stevenson Underwoods t. xxvii. 58. 

4, fig. a. A benumbing and depressing sensa- 
tion or influence upon the feclings. 
throw a chill over: to damp the warmth or 
ardour of. 

182 Byron Sav. 1.ii, A chill Comes o'er my hearl. 1874 
Morcev Compromise (1886) 14 ‘Fhe comparatively prosaic 
results. .have thrown a chill over our political imaginations. 

b. Absence of warmth of fecling or sympathy ; 
depressing coldness or iciness of manner. 

1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. IT. 85 We..in no in- 
stancethat I remember failed to dissipate the chill by show- 
ing that we were ready to.. be sociable. 1839 Dickess 
Nich, Nick. viii, Yhe boys gave three feeble cheers. Such 
cheers ! sighs of extra strength with the chill on. 

5. ¢echn. An iron mould, or a picce of iron ina 
sand mould, for making ‘chilled’ castings: cf. 
Cua v. 6. 

1874 Knicut Dict, Mech sv. 1899 Cassedl's Techn, Educ. 
IV.120 lron.. which had been cast in an iron mould or ‘chill’. 

b. A mass of chilled material in a blast-furnace. 

318974 Trans, Amer. Inst. Min, Engineers WU. 60 Firing 
shots up into the chilled mass.. bringing down from time to 
time portions of the chill. 

6. Painting. A cloudy appearance on the surface 
of a picture ; ‘ blooming.’ 

x87r Tyxnan Fragm. Science 11, viii, (ed. 6) 117. 

Chill (tfil),@. Also 5 chelo, 6 chyll, chil, 
6, 9 Se. sehil(1. [Mostly since 16th c.: app. f. 
Cui sé. ef. the nse of codd both as adj. and sb.] 

1. ‘Cold; cold to the tonch’ (J.) ; now always 
nnpleasantly, depressingly, or injuriously cold ; 
that chills, tends to benumb, or causes to shiver. 

1§13 Doucias Aeners vu. xii. 109 They that duellis langis 
the schil ryuere Of Anien [gefidiongue ctniencm). 1536 
Be...enveNn Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. p. Ivi, In winter quhen mais! 
schill and persand stormes apperit. 1570 Levins Alani. 
123 Chil, cold, afgidus. 1640 Mitton Arcades 49 Noisom 
winds, and blasting vapours chill. 1662 Futter Worthies 
(1840) IIT, 394 Which [Lime] bestowed on cold and chill 
ground brings it toa fruitful consistency. 1730 ‘Tomson 
Autumn 1083 And humid Evening, gliding o'er the sky In 
her chill progress. 1797 CotrrincEr Christatel 1, The night 
is chill. 1820 Scott Afouast. ix, A chill easterly wind was 
sighing among the withered leaves. 

2. Depressingly aficcted by cold ; having a per- 
vading sensation of cold; ‘creeping’ or shivering 
with cold. 

1608 Suaxs. Per. Wi. 77 My veins are chill. @ 1682 Sir 
T. Browne J/ise. Tracts in. 101 Being frighted he grew 
chill, went to bed, and soon afler died. 1818 Mrs, Sue.iry 
Frankenst, xi, ‘Whey had_a fire to warm them when chill. 
x82r Keats /saded 617 She kiss‘d it with a lip more chill 
than stone. 1842 Sir ‘I’. Martin Aly Namesake in Fraser's 
Mag. Dec., I felt my person growing chiller and chiller. 

b. Sensitive or liable to cold. 

1576 ‘Turperv. Bk. Venerie 185 They are verie chyll of 
colde, and. .where there is any fire, they willcreepe so neare 
it that they will burne their coates. 1601 Suaks. Ads 
IVell ww. v. 56 The manie will be too chill and tender. 

3. To run chill (of the blood) ; 40 dlow chill, cte. 

1719 De For Crasoe 1. 244 My very Blood ran chill in my 
Veins. 1794 Sutnivan Vreww Nad, 11. 13 How chill and tardy 
runs the blood. 1832-53 MWistl:-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 
u._x2 The nichtis mirk, and the wind blaws schill. 

4. fig. &. Said of cirenmstances or influences 
which repress warmth of feeling, enthusiasm, ctc. 
In quot. 1400 perhaps simply ‘cold, cold-blooded ’. 

(exg400 Destr. Troy 7958 Ne neuer charite be cherisst 
purghe a chele yre.] 1750 Gray Elegy xiii, Chill Penury 
repress'd their nohle rage. 1877 Granstoxe Glean. IV. 
xiv. 350 The chill elevation of Recall philosophy. ee A. 
Dosson in Harper's Mag. Dec. 108 Let those who will be 
proud and chill. é 

b. Said of, or with regard to, the feelings under 
repressing or deadening influences. 

1633 P. Frercuer Purple /sl. 1. xxii, Oft therefore have 
I chid my tender Muse; Oft my chill breast beats off her 
fluttering wing. 1699 GarTH Disfeus. 1. ey) Chill Vir- 

ins redden into Flame. 1872 Geo, Eviot Jfiddlem. 1. xx, 

ne of whom would presently survive in chiller loneliness, 
1878 B. Tavtor Deukalion u. iii. 71 Their chill calm of 
changeless being. i a 

5. Comb., as chill-fit; chill-looking adj. 

1813 Evangelical Mag. Mar., To fence against blasts and 
chill-fits, the Holy Ghost_has directed the use of zeal as a 
cloke, 1887 Pall Alali G. 5 Oct. 1/2 A large, chill-looking 
room,with a polished floor and very little furniture. 


Chill (tfil), v7. Forms: 4-6 chyll, chil(le, (7 
cheel), 6- chill. [First found in 14th c., but not 
frequent before 16th; app. f. CHILL sé.: but evi- 
dence is deficient. 

It has been suggested that the vb. may have been de- 


To cast or ° 


CHILL. 


duced from a pa. pple. child (chilled), short for childed, 
from a vb. child-en repr. OE. “cieldan, “cildan to make 
cold. If so, ihe whole later series of cA///v., adj., and sb. 
(since 1600), would be distinct from the ME. sb.] 

De 70t22:, 

1. To grow or become cold ; to be injuriously 
cold. 

erzeg &. FE. Altit, P. C. 368 Al chaunged her chere & 
chylled at [Pal] be her. 1570 Levins Wanip. 123 To chil 
with cold, adverr. 1580 Barer Aly. C 474 To Chill for 
colde : 10 he in great colde. 165g GurNate Chr. in Arm. 
xxxiii. § 2 (1665) 385/2 ‘he outward parts burn, but the in- 
ward chill. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 104 That the Glew 
Chill not (as Work-inen say when it cools) .. as it chills, it 
Ihickens, 1722 Dr For Alot? #7. (18401 298 My very blood 
chills at the mention of the name of Newgate. 

+ 2. esp. To shiver or shudder with cold. Oés. 

erggo Promp. Parv. 73 Chyllyn, for colde, friguciv. 
01485 Digdy Myst, (188211. 374, | Chilte and Chever for this 
Orrible chaunce, 1830 Panscr. 483/2 My handes chyll, mes 
mains me frissonnent, 1360 A... tr, Calvin's 4Serm. Songe 
#sech, Epist., Sometime chilling and chatering with colde. 
1591 SPENSER J, //ubberd 993 Vhe Ape .. did nought but 
chill and quake. 

b. Of things: ? To vibrate, quiver, thrill, shiver. 

1747 Hooson Jiner's Dict. FE iij, Lay one Nand on the 
Kock .. and sirike gently, or more hard as we feel it chills, 
the more fain and langnid the motion is that is caused by 
strilsing, the more firm and fast it shews it to be, 

3. To be seized with a sudden chill. 

1830 W.. Tavior German Poetry 1.75 A hoarse sigh rattled 
up his throal, he chilled, he fell, he stiffened, and arose no 
more, 1883 Daily News 5 July 5,6 He was carried out 
imo the park, but chilled suddenly and fainted. 

TL. /rens. 

4. ‘To make cold, lower the temperature of ab- 
solutcly; to affect sensibly and injurionsly with 
col]; to give a chill to. Also aéso/. 

(The first quot. is very dowbiful; perh. it is chide or chil/ 
adj., but 3 MSS. have cAétd, 1 sc hedd, 2 cold. 

1399 Lana. 2. 74. Co xvi. gg And charite pat child is 
now ‘sholde chaufen of himself. x38: Mencaster /est- 
tions Vi, (1887) 45 Heat burnes, cold chilles. 1670 Drvprs 
Cong. Granada 1.i, Vv'ry Lady's Blood with Fear was chilld. 
1764 Gotpsw, 7ya7. 172 Winter lingeriug chills the lap of 
May. 1878 Hixtev PAysiver. 133 Cold stones and other 
ohjecis which have become chilled by free radiation. 

b. Todeaden, benttmb, blight, or blast with cold. 

1727 DRADLEY fin. Dict, sv. lower, Vou must. .defend 
your Auriculas .. from: Rains that chill them, gz Diack: 
Mork Cyeation m1, The fruils decay. .hy snows inmod rate 
chilled. 

e. With advb. extension : 70 chill up, down, ete. 

1774 Gouvs. Wat. fist. (1776) 1V. 41 The marmout.. 
has all its faculties chilled up im winter. 

5. fig. To affect as with cold ; to check, depress, 
or lower (warmth, ardour, etc. ; to damp, defect, 
dispirit. 

1597 Hoower Fee/. Pol, v. Ixvii. § 12 Chilleth..all warmih 
of zeal, 16x8 in Gutch Coé/. Cur. 11. 424 The promoter .. 
hath gotten his Charges of Sir ‘thomas Brookes, and Sir 
‘Yhomas much cheeled. @ 1635 Vixes Lord's Supp. (1677) 
122 Sifting and disputing too boldly chill all warmth of our 
veal, 1781 Ginpon Deel, & #11. xxvi. 51 Age had chilled 
the daring spirit of Athanaric, 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bh. 
1.208 A supercilions air that chilled admiration. 1849 Ro- 
BERTSON Serm, Ser. 1, xxi.(1866) 349 Nothing chills the heart 
like. .distrust. 1869 Fremman Vor. Cong. 1876) 111. xii. 170 
Their courage was chilled by the ill success of lheir arms. 

6. techn. To cool molten metal suddenly so as 
to harden it; csp. in moulding, to cool and harden 
the surface of cast iron by allowing the molten 
metal in the mould to come in contact with cold 
iron placed at the part where the hardening is to 
be cffected, or by casting altogether in an iron 
mould. 

1831 J. Hottann Manuf. Metals 1.238 Both cases usually 
made of cast-iron chilled on the outside to make them hard. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 297, The frozen 
mercury resembled .. lead, recently chilled after melting. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 474 A section of the casting shows 
the effect of chilling. 

7. To dnll or deaden (a varnished surface) by 
cold or other agency ; to ‘bloom’. . 

1859 Gutuick & Times Paint. 214 Whatever varnish may 
be employed..a current of cold or damp air, which ‘chills 
or * blooms’ them (paintings) should be avoided. ; 

8. coilog. To take the chill, or sensation of active 
cold, off (a liquid) ; to raise to temperate heat. 

@1825 Foray I’oc. East ages Chill, to lake off exe 
treme coldness from any sort of beverage by placing it near 
the fire in frosty weather. 1836-9 Dickens Sh. Bos (1866) 
275A pint pot, the contents of which were ‘ chilling ’ on the 
hob. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss. 5. Vu I often gets my 
mistus to chill a drop of beer for me, when I comes home 
winter evenings. 1881 Evans Letcestersh. Gloss. 8. V5 Did 
you chill the water for the 'osses? 


Chill- in comb. [Various parts of speech.] 
+1. Chill-cold [either ‘as cold as chill’, like 
ice-cold, stone-cold; ot, as sometimes found, chilled- 
cold, like darn? black). ' 
a. adj., also chilled-eold, completely chilled, 


thoroughly cold. : 

1565 Gol.DING Ovid's Tet. v. (1593) 125 A chil-cold swet 
my sieged limmes opprest, 1591 Nasne /#tvod. Sidney's 
Astr. § Stella, The earth. .snatcht thee too soone into her 
chilled colde armes. 1594 Martowe Dido. i. 263 ae it 
in the old King’s chill-cold blood. 1601 Dounfall Earl 
of Huntington u, i. Hazl. ahi VIII. 126 Friendship, 
Ronesty, Are chill-cold, dead with cold. 1611 BarksTED 
Ifiven (1876) 74 ‘Vendring their spotlesse vows, in i 
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dew, Of virgin teares, 1612 J, Davies Afuse’s Sacrif. 49(D.) 
A chill-cold Bloud..Fleeis through my veines. 
b. sé. Chill coldness. 
1693 Ronrrtson Phraseol, Gen, 343 A chill-cold, adgor. 
2. Chill-hardening (see quot.) ; chill-plough, 
a plough having a share ‘ chilled’ on the under 
surface ; sce CHILLED 2; chill-roorn, a room for 


chilling or refrigerating meat, ete. 

1874 Kuicur Dict, Afech., Chill-lardening, a mode of 
tempering steel-cutting instruments, by exposing the red- 
hot metal toa blast of cold air. 1884 //arfer’s Alag. July 
oe The animal is hung up..and then left to cool in the 
chill-room .. preparatory to shipping. 1886 l’ork Herald 
23 Aug, 3/6 There are several imitations of the original 
American chill plow in the market. 

Chill, obs. and dial. f. 7 w#//: see CH pron. 

Chilld, obs. form of Cutty. 

Chilled (tfild), p/. a. [f Crinu v.+-Ep}.] 

1. Made sensibly cold; injntiously or unplea- 
santly affeeted with eold. 

1598 CuHapman /iiad 1. (R.\, He said, and Priams aged 
joynts with chilled feare did shake. 1820 Keats Lamia 
1, 140 The God fostering her chilled hand. 1865 Dickexs 
Mut. Fr.w.i, Presenting a comfortable rampart of shoulder 
to the chilled figure of the man, 1877 Bryant Little People 
of Snow 292 Strove..To make the chilled blood move. 

2. lechn. Of east iron: Rapidly eooled, and so 
hardened. Cf. Cuint 2. 6. 

1831 [see Cun. 7.6), 1868 Pall Mall G. 2 Dec., Major 
Palliser, whose inventions—particularly his chilled shot— 
have been and_are productive of enormous saving to the 
country. 1895 Ure Dict, Arts t}. 474 Uheirchilled plough- 
shares and chilled railway chairs are cast in moulds of such 
a construction that the melted iron comes in contact with 
iron in those parts of the moulds where it is wanted to be 
chilled. 1883 Birmingham Daily Post 11 Oct., Mixing 
metal, annealings, casting chilled ploughshares, 

3. Painting, Clouded or ‘ bloomed’. 

1882 Motter Art Dict. Chilled (Fr. chancissure), said of 
a moisture on the varnish of a picture by which the defeci 
of cloudiness called Blooming is caused. 

4. With the chill taken off. 

(1882 Field 7 Oct. 505 A thirsty horse..can then be either 
given gruel or chilled water. 

+ 5. Chilled-cold :=chill-eold ; see Ciun-. Obs. 

Chiller (tfiles). [f. Cimt.e.+-2r.] Onewho 
or that which ehills. Also in coms., as beer-chiller. 

1798 Mary Wottstoxrcr. /osth. Wks. IL. 1. 149 Tor- 
mented, as I now am, by these Nortli-cast chillers .. Give 
me, gracious Heaven! at least, genial weather. 1836 [see 
Breer sb.! 4). 

Chilli, chilly (tfili). Forms: 7 chille, 7-9 
chile, 8 chilly, 9 chili, 7- chilli, /’/. chillies 
[In Sp. chile, chilt, a. Mexican chz/H, the native 
name in 16th e. 

Simeon Dict. Langue Nahuatl, has ‘ Cildi, piment dont 
ou compte douze espéces principales; il sert & composer 
avec le mais une boisson trés-recherchée child: atodli, chilla- 
tolli’, So ‘chitati eau de chilli’, etc. As carly as 1631, 
Bonlius erroneously stated that the name was from Chile 
in S. America ‘ quasi dicas piper a Ciitle'.] 

1. The dried pod of species of Capsicum or Red 
Pepper, esp. C.annuim fasligiatum and fritescens. 
The pods, which are acrid, pungent, and of a deep 
red colour when ripe, are largely used as a condi- 
ment, and when reduced to powder form the basis 
of Cayenne pepper. 

1662 H. Stunner Jud. Nectar ii. 1o Some Pepper called 
Chille..was put in, 1676 Woruince Cyder (1691) 179 ‘Two 
Cods, or Pods, of Chile. /dfc. 184 Chile, or long Pepper. 
1685 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Caffre, Tra § Choc. 8g Some hold 
there are but two sorts of Chiles or Chilli, the one the 
Easlern which is Ginger, and the other Western, which is 
the Pepper of Mexico, 1848 Tnacxrray Van. Fair iti, 
(1853) 18 ‘Try chili with it, Miss Sharp’, said Joseph, 
really interested. ‘A chili’, said Rebecca, gasping; ‘oh 
yes!’ She thought a chili was something cool, as its name 
imported. 1870 Yeats Nat, Hist. Comm, 149 \n tropical 
countries chillies are used in great quantilies. 

b. The shrub which bears chillies. 

1843 Prescorr Afe.rico m1. vi. (1864) 169 Fields of towering 
maize, the juicy nloe, the chilli or Aztec pepper. 

2. Comb., as chilli-vinegar, vinegar flavoured 
with chillies. 

1818 Byron Beppo viii, ss Chili-vinegar, and Harvey. 

Chillily (tftlili), adv. [f. Cuinny a. + -L¥2.] 
In a ehilly or chilling manner. 

@ 1849 J. C. MANGAN /oems (1859) 75 Winter's blast From 
the north is chillily returning, 1884 Gent/, Afag. Feb. 120, 
1886 G. ALLEN /n ad! Shades 1}. xxv. 193 Dupuy conde- 
scended. .1o ask chillily whether he was expecting friends. 

Chilliness (tfilinés). [f. Cnmuiy a. +-nEss.] 
Chilly state or condition. 

1 Brit, Apolio No. 63, 2/1 Chillyness, or sense of Cold. 
1762 Acuaro in PAI. Trans, LUE. 102 The bird .. froma 
chillyness in the air, did not revive to be able to fly. 1763 
Mackenzr PAI Trans. LIV, 74 The pestilential fever 
shews itself first bya chilliness and shiverings. A dia 
curist /ntedlect. Patrimony 45 Cheerless chilliness of heart. 

hilling (tfi-lip), v6/. 5d. [f. Citi 7+ -ING1] 
The action of the verb Cniu in various senses. 

1393 Lanct. P. 7°. C. 1x. 335 For chillynge of hir Mawe. 
1440 Promp. Parv. 75 Chi if ynge of tethe or ober lyke, 
Pde Mae 1664 Evetys Aad, Vere: (1729) 206 ‘The Water 
endangers the chilling and rotting of the Fibres, 1861 Ft.o. 
Nicutincate Nursing ii, 13 Whenever a tendency to chill. 
ing Is discovered, hot bottles..should be made use of, 

. Sfee.; see CHILL v. 6. 

1831 rE Hortann Manuf. Metals 1. 72 To case-harden 

railroad plates by casting them upon a piece of cold iron, . 
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[is] termed chilling, 1881 Afefa? World yu. 120 The property 
of chilling in iron is dependent to a large extent on the ab- 
sence of silicon, and to the presence of carbon in what has 
been called the third forin. 

Chillin (filig) ppl.a. [fas pree. + -1Nc?.] 

1. That chills: in various senses of the verb. 

2arg00 Morte Arth. 2966 The chillande watire one his 
chekes rynnyde, ¢1420 Pallad, on //usb, w. 452 At _Juill 
and Aust in landes chillingest [/rigidissimis]. 1563 Sack- 
VILLE Afyrr. Afag. Induct. 4 His Gey face With chilling 
cold had pearst the tender green. 1588 Suaxs. 77/, A. 1. 
iii. 212 A chilling sweat ore-runs my 1rembling ioynts. 1726 
Swirt On Poetry, Our chilling Climate hardly bears A 
Sprig of Bays in fifty years. 1814 Scott Ld. of sles v. xvi, 
Chilling news. 1876 Geo. Eviot Dan. Der, u. xvii. 144 
Chilling suspicious manners, 1878 HluxLey Paysiagr. 40. 

2. Comb., as chilling-cold, so cold as to chill, 

1616 R. CarPenter Past Charge 14 Some of them were 
chilling cold in charitie. 1801 Soutuey Téadaéa x. xii, To 
the touch They are chilling cold. 

Hence Chi-llingly adv. 

€1784 in Map. D'Arstay (F. Hall), 

1804 Moorr Poems I. 349 Think not the veil he so chill- 
ingly casts, Is the veil a a vestal severe, 1841 Black. 
Mag. L. 737 Evening's breeze blew chillingly. 1870 Pad? 
Mall G. 25 Aug. 2 Next-door neighbours... are either on 
terms of the closest intimacy or chillingly distant. 

Chillish, @. [f. Cuiti+-tsH!.] Rather chill. 

18.. in Cuaraers, (Fk. Hall, 

Chillness (tfilnés). 
Chill quality or condition. 


1. Unpleasant coldness, chilling quality. 

1598 Foro, Gedidesca, coldnesse, chilnesse, freasing, 
frost. 1607 Wackinctox Off. Glass 29 The exceeding 
chilnesse of the aire. 1784 Jouxson Leff. 21 Apr., Not 
caring tovenlure the chillness of the evening. 1 AW: 
THORNE Amer, Note-bks, (1879) 11. 4x After so much stormy 
chillness, 

2. The sensation of cold ; the state of being tn- 


pleasantly eold and shivering. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhoner’s Bk. Physicke agg/1 Vf it (the 
plague] take him with .. chillness .. cover him well that he 
~ sweate, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 793 There followeth a 
chilness or Shivering in all the Body, 1745 De boe's Fug. 
Tradesman (1841) 1, vii. 47 He cannot think of it but as we 
do of the grave, with a chillness in the blood and a tremour 
in the spirits, 1789 W. Bucnax Dom, Med. (1790) 639 When 
cold bathing occasions chilness. .it ought to be discontinued. 
1823 Scott Peveril xxxv, The chillness of his ankles. 

3. fig. Absence of warmth of temperament, feel- 


ing, or manner; want of zeal or interest. 

1638 O. Sepcwickr Serm, (1639) 93 Why that remissenesse 
and chilnesse to encourage..lhe exercise of Armes? 1701 
Wauitraran Truth Prevalent 59 Under such Chilness of 
Zeal. 1754 Jouxson Life Cave Wks. IV. 529 ‘Fhe same 
chilness of mind was observable in his conversation. 1846 
Nawtuorne Afosses u. iii. (1864) 68 The chillness of his 
inoral atmosphere. 


| Chillum (tfirlom). [Hindi c4‘/am_J 


[f. Cin. a. + -NESs.] 


| 


| 
| 


*The part of the hookah containing the tobacco | 


and charcoal balls; also applied loosely to the 
entire hookah, the act of smoking, and the ‘ fill’ 


of tobaeco. 

1781 J. Linnsay in Lives Lindsays W111. (V.), Dressing a 
hubhle-buhble, per week at 3 chillums a day. 1828 Avzsi/- 
bash 1, ii. (V.), Every sound was hushed but..the occasional 
bubbling of my Aookah, which had just been furnished with 
another chillum. 1839 Tnackrray Afajor Gakagan i, It 
was tbe bitterest chillum I ever smoked. 


| Chillumchee. [llindic4s/amechi.] A wash- 
hand basin of brass or tinned eopper. 

1715 ve T. Wheeler Afadras 1}. 246(V.) The chelumgie 
of Manilla work. 1794 European Mag. xxv. 289 Sir John 
Kennaway got a Ciilimctice made here, 1851 Mawson 
Comm, Sir. Napier\V.), A chilumchee of water sans soap 
was provided. 1859 Lane Hand. /adia 146 Empty a boitle 
of brandy or gin into your chillumchee. 


Chilly (tfili), 2. Also 6 ohyllie, 6-7 chillie. 
(f£ Cumun sé +-¥1,] Characterized by chillness. 
1. That chills or produees the sensation of cold ; 


appreciably or disagreeably cold. 

1s70 ‘Turnerv. Lover to dis carefull Bed, Ne heate.. 
May baie ny chillie colde. 1573 Twyxe Ai ncid, x1, Hhjb, 
Nights chyllie shade, 17ag Pore Odyss. xu, 435 A chilly 
fear congeal'd my vital blood, 1793 Sourney 791. Woman 
124 The chilly mists of eventide. 1849 Lytton Ca.rfons ui. 
vi, It was as chilly as if it had been October. 

2. Affected by a chill or by cold; feeling rather 


cold, coldish, b. Sensitive to cold, easily chilled. 
1611 FLorio, Gricctoloso, chillie or shivering through cold. 
1727. W. Puureney in Codman’s Posth, Lett, (1820) 12 By 
nursing herself up too much, she is so chilly that she can 
scarce slir abroad without catching cold. 1839 Dickens 
Nich, Nick, xxii, The chilly cry of the poor sweep as he 


crept shivering to his early toil. 1878 NV. Amer. Rev, 
CXXVI. 93, 1 .. found him, sitting near a fire, for he is of 
a chilly nature. 


3._ fig. Void of, or adverse to, warmth of feeling. 

_— ‘W, Spatpinc Italy & It, isi. 1, 143 A chilly feeling 
in which for a time grief is kept aloof by fear. 1874 Mortrv 
Compromise (1886) 33 Very chilly togeneral theories, loftily 
disdainful to the men of a principle. , 

4. In comb., as chilly-fingered, -hearted, adjs. 

1818 Keats Endymion w.971 Chilly-finger’d spring. 1865 
Trotiopi: Helton Est, xix. 223 He was chilly-hearted, but 
yet quite capable of enough love to make hiin a good son, 


Chilly (tfili), ado. [f Cntr a.+-1y2.) In 
a ehill manner, with chillness. 

1640 O. Sencwicke Christs Counsel! 12 Done .. coldly, 
chilly, carelesly. 
midnight air fillechillon niy breast, 1834 Hr. MarTINeAu 
Farversi.1'The March wind blew in chilly. 


1759 Mason Caractacus Ode i, (Ro) The , 


CHILTERN. 


|| Chilo'cace. O/s. Also cheilocacé. [f. Gr. 
xeidros lip +xaxy evil.] (See quot.). 
1715 Kersey, Chilocace, a canker of the mouth, a disease 


which often happens to young children, 1731-1800 in 
Baitev. 1860 in Mayne Lap, Lex, 
Chilognathan (koilygnapan), @., sh. Zool. 


[f. mod.L. Cht/ognatha sb. pl., name of the order, 
f. Gr. xetAos lip + yvd0-0s jaw.] Belonging to, or 
a member of, an order of Myriapoda or Centi- 
pedes, with segmented bodies and heads fumished 
with two pairs of maxille, of which the second 
pair ate united to form a lower lip. 

1835 Kirsy Had. §& Just. Anim. 1. xvi. 74 The Chilo. 
ea in their young stale come nearest to the insect or 

exapod tribes, 1878 Bei. Gegenbaner’s Comp. Anat. 244 


In the Chilognatha the second and third pairs are converted 
into a kind of lower lip. 


Chilogna'thiform, <<. [f. pree. + -Fona.] 
Having the form of the Cht/ognatha: applied by 
Macleay and Kirby to the larve of those coleop- 
terous insects which are herbivorous, elongated, 
and sub-cylindrical. 

1 Chiloma (koiléema). Zoo/, [mod.L., a. Gr. 
xefAopa rim, edge, f. xetAos lip. Cf. Fr. chi/dme.} 
‘The upper lip of a mammal when tnmid and eon- 
tinued without interruption from the nose. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lea. 

+Chilonic, ¢. O/s.-° [a. Fr. chilonique 
(Cotgr.), f. Chz/on (Xidwv), one of the seven wise 
men of Greece.] (See quot.) So also Chilo‘nian a. 

1656 Bioust Gélossogr. s.v. Chilonick, brief, succinct, 
compendious, from one of the Grecian wise men, Chilo, 
who in all his speeches and writings was very short. Cofgr. 


1708-15 Kursry, Ciitlonian or Clilonick ..as a Chilonick 
Style. 1721-1800 in Baitry, Chtlonian, Chilonick. 

Chilopod koiloped). Zool, [f.mod.L, chelo-- 
joda sb. pl. also used as ling.), f. Gr. yeidos lip 
+ mous, 10d-ds foot. In mod.F. ciz/ofode.] 

Amember of the Ch/ofoda, an order of Myriapoda, 
having segmented bodies, and two anterior pairs 
of legs converted iuto foot-jaws. The order con- 
tains the Centipedes proper. 

1837 J’enny Cycl. VI. 67/1 Chilopoda .. are_carnivor- 
ous, and crawl about by night .. They conceal themselves 
under stones and fallen trees, and are all found in rotten 
wi je 

Hence Chilo-podan a. and sé. as pree. Chilo- 
po'diform a@., having the form of a centlpede: 
applied to coleopterous larvze, which are sub-hexa- 
pod, with a long, linear, depressed body. Chilo- 
podimo‘rphous a. = prec. Chilo‘podons a., of 
the nature of the Chilopoda. 

1835 Kirsy //ad. § Just, Anim. U1. xvi. 66 Chilopodans 
or Centipedes. 1828 — Entomol, U1. xxix, 166 Those 
[larvze] of the ef eis being the most perfect chilopo- 
dimorphous of the whole. 1839-47 Toop Cye/, Anat. HI. 
551/t In the Chilopodous genera, 

Chilostomatous (koilestgmitss), a. Zool. 

f. Gr. yeiAos lip + oréuar- mouth+-ovs.] Hav- 
ing the cell-mouth closed with a movable lip. 


1881 A, W. Warers in Afhenznm 7 May 626/2 Ou Fossil 
Chilostomatous Bryozoa from the Yarra-Yarra. 


Chiltern (tfiltain). Also 6 chylturne, chil- 
torne, 8 chilturn. [C7//ern occurs as a proper 
name in the OF. Chron. anno 1009; but also, since 
16th c., applied to a kind of soil or country. This 
may be fom the proper name, though the con- 
verse is also possible; at present no explandtion 
of the word is known.]. 

1, Proper name of a range of hills, in some parts 
wooded, which extend from the south of Oxford- 
shire, near Wallingford, qnite across Buekingham- 
shire Into Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire. 

a1ziag O. &. Chron. (Laud MS.)an. 1009 Da acfter middan 
winira hi namon pa wnne upgang ut purh Ciltern, and swa 
to Oxneforda, 1747 Carte //ist. a, I. 483 The wood- 
lands on the edge of Bucks and Hertfordshire, called the 
Chiltern, 

2. Chiltern Hundreds. a name given to five (or 
more strictly four and a half) hundreds in Oxford- 
shire, and three in Buckinghamshire, which con- 
tain the Chiltern Hills. The manorial rights of 
these belonged to the Crown, which appointed 
over them Stewards and Bailiffs. These offices 
have long been obsolete or merely nominal, but 
that of the three Buckinghamshire hundreds (Stoke, 
Desborough, and Burnham) is the best known of 
several fictitious offices, now used for a special 
purpose. No member of parliament is by law at 
libert to resign his seat, so long as he is duly 
qualified; on the other hand, a member who 
aecepts an office of profit under the Crown must 
vacate his seat, subject to re-election. A member 
desiring to resign therefore applies for the Steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds, or other similar 
appointment, which is, by a legal figment, held to 
be sueh an office; the appointment necessitates 
his resignation, and, having thus fulfilled its pur- 
pose, is again resigned, so as to be ready for 


CHILTERN. 


eouferment upon the next member that wishes to | 


make the same use of it. 
The holding of an office of profit under the Crown became | 
a disqualification in 1707. It was not till 1740 that the 
Stewardsbip of a royal manor was used in order to crealea | 
disqualification. In that year Sir Watkin Wynn took the | 
Stewardship of H. M. Lordship and Manor of Bromfield | 
and Yale (which was again taken in 1749). In 1742 Ld. + 
Middlesex took the Head Stewardship of H. M. Honour of 
Otford in Kent. In Jan. 1750-51 John Pitt, M.P. for 
Wrexham, took the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
which has come to be the ordinary form, except when a 
second resignation takes place before this is vacant. | 
c1z60 Rot. Mund. 1, 22/2 Aria hundreda Ciltrie sunt 
in manu domini Regis, scilicet Dosteberge, Stokes & 
Burnham. 1653 Part. Survey, Bucks No. 4 (MS. Recd. 
Off.) A Survey of the Rents, issues, and profitts of the 
three Hundreds conimonly called or knowne by the name 
of y® ‘Three Hundreds of Chilturne, with y* Courts and 
Bayliwick thereunto belonging. .within y¢ county of Bucks, 
arcell of the possessions of Charles Stuart late King of 
England, made and taken by 1s whose names are heré- | 
unto subscribed. 1751 Zxtry in Yournal of Ho. Comm, 
Who since his election. .hath accepted the Office of Steward 
or Bailiff of H. M.'s Three Chiltern Hundreds of Stoke, 
Desborough and Bonenham in the County of Buckingham. 
1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 276 Norborne Berkley, Esq. steward 
of he manor of the three Chiltern Hundreds. 1781 Hat- 
SELL Precedents (1818) IL. 55. 1817 Evans Paré. Ded. 1. 
1303 A representative of the city of London, in the room of 
Harvey Combe, Esq. who had accepted the Chiltern Hun- | 
dreds. 1844 May Parl. Practice 340. 1883 fbid. 709. | 
1888 Vewspr., ‘If he doubts it, let him apply for the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and present himself for re-election.’ 


8. a. and sb. Applied to a kind of soil, and to 
districts having this soil: see quots. | 


1523 Firzuers. /us6. Bj, There be many maner of groundes 
andsoyles. Some wbyte cley, some redde cley, some grauell 
or chylturne. @ 1640 Jacrson Creed xu. x, Agar or Sinai 
is not such a general name of the whole mountain country | 
in Arabia as wold or chiltern is in English. 1669 Wor- 
Lipce Syst. Agric, (1681) 13 Compare such Counties and 
Places in England, that are for the most part upon En- | 
closure, with the Champion or Chilterne Counties or Places. 
1750 W. Exuis Mod, [usbandman I. t 27 Hertfordshire 
in Benes most part of Kent, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Berkshire, Wiltshire, and many other counties abounding 
in chalky, sandy, gravelly, and loanty soils, are deservedly 
called Chilturn countries, as being of ashort dry nature, and 
lying in dry situations. /b¢d. (tét¢e of Vol. V1) Chiltern and 
Vale Farming explained. | 

+ Chilter-wheat. O¢s. [possibly connected , 
with prec., as if grown on such land.] ? A wheat | 
of an inferior kind or quality. | 

1614 Marrnam Cheap Husé. (1623) 153 One trough full of 
small cbilter-wheat, and another with water. /éid. vu. | 
xxiv, Sprinkle into it the grains of small chilter-wheat. | 

+Chiltonite. 1/7. Obs. [Named by Emmons | 
after Dr. Chilton : see -11E.] = PREHNITE, | 

1868 Dana feu. 411. | 

Chiltting, chiltyng, obs. f. CHILpING. | 

Chilver (tfilvor). [OE. ciifer-, cilfor-dgmb ewe- | 
lamb, corresp. to OUG. chthurra, -ira (MHG. 
chilbere, mod.G. Bav. dial. 4ilbare, kilbere; ef. 
Swiss Ailber masc. ‘ young wether’, Bav. Aidbern 
to lamb); the stem 4//#-is an ablaut form of £a/#- 
in altos- CaL¥; there are many related words 
outside Teutonic, with the phonetie base g/6h-, 
designating the young of animals.] 

Aewe-lamb: commonly chilver-lamb. (Found 
in OE., and still eommon in southern dialects, 
though not evideneed in the intervening period.) 

cro00 ELrric Lev. v. 6 Bringe an cilfor lamb [eferat 
agnam)}. ato O. #. Gloss. in Wr.-Witlcker 392 Luixa 
est, cilforlamb, odde acennende was. 1815 Auropean Mag. 
LXVUI. 337 I'll sell you a lamb that is called a Chilver 
{note or ewe lamb}, 1823 New Monthly Mfag, VIII. 502 An 
eloquent sally on the rare wool of the chilver-hogs then 
present. 1825 Britten Beantics Wilts. Gloss, UE. D. S.) 
Chélver, an ewe-lamb, 1883 in Standard 21 Apr. 5/8 The 
chilver (or breeding lamb) might be protected from the 
butcher's knife for a year or two. 1883 //ampsh. Gloss. 
(E. D, S.) 15 Chilver-lamb, a ewe-lamb. 

Chilyndre, var. of CHILINDRE, Oés. 

Chimera, variant of CHIMERA. 

Chimeroid (keimivroid), a. Zool, Related 
to thé genus of fishes Chimwra, having the tail 
ending in a slender thread, the head pointed, and 
only one spiracle. Also sé. 

1854 Owen in Cire. Se. (¢ 1865) I. 97/t The cylindrical 
dental masses of the chimzroid and edaphodont fishes. 1862 
Daxa Man. Geol. 78 The Chimaeroids [have] only one 
gill-opening, besides other peculiarities. 

Chimar, Chimbe, var. of Cuimen 1, Cuimx, 

Chimblay, -bley, -bly, dial, var. of Curmney. 

Chimbora‘zite. 4/7. [Named 1821 from 
Chimborazo, where found: see -ITE.] = ARAGONITE. 

1868 in Dawa Alix. 


Chim-cham: see Kim-Kam. 

, Chime (tfeim), 56.1 Forms: 3-4 chymbo, 
‘chimbe, 4-6 chyme, 4, 7 chim, 5 chymme, 
(6 cheyme, cheime), 4-chime. [This and the 
verb of same form are of somewhat obscure his- 
tory; but they were evidently derived in some 
way from L. cymbalum Cympa, in OE. czmbal, 
cimbala, which would naturally give a ME. 
*chimbel, *chimbie. Cf. also MIIG. zindel, zimel 
m. aud n., 2évebele f, a small bell struek with a | 
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hammer.’ Bunt while ME. chinebe, chime, chim | 
agrees with the first part of chzwdbel, the loss of | 
the latter part is not clearly accounted for (cf. 
however wuch, lite, badde, from muchel, litel, bed- 
del). Chinthe may however have becn from OF.: 
Godefroy has a single iustanee of chinde=cymbal. 
As to the passages in which ‘cymbal’ is expressed 
by chymbe belle, chymme belle, these may indicate 
that a ME. *chimébel was thus popularly under- 
stood and divided, making chémebe or chim a dis- 
tinct word ; but, ou the other hand, if chzwdée or 
chim already existed, the analysis of chimbel as 


chimbe bell would be equally natural. The follow- 


ing are the instances in question : 

¢1300 K. Adis. 1852 Anon he doth his bemen blowe, v. c. 
{500] ona throwe. His chymbe belle he doth rynge, And 
doth dassche gret taborynge. c1qgo Prop. Parv. 75 
ae mme belle (//. 7”. chyme bell], céebaduse}, 

+1. A cymbal. Oés. 

a3300 E. £. Psalter Ps. cl. § Loves him ever in fande, In 
cbimbes ful wele ringande [Wyc1ir, cymbalis wel sounende]. | 
@1300 Cursor Al. 12193 Als a chim [Gétt. chime, Trix. 
chymbe] or brasin bell, Pat noper can vnderstund ne tell. 
¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11387 Fypeles, 
sitoles, sautreours, Belles, chymbes, and symfan. « 1340 
Jlamrore Psalter cl. 5 Louys him in chymys wele sow- 
nand { louys him in chymys of ioiynge. 

+b. ? Instrumental music. Ods.' 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (MS. Inner Temple cf. 
Rolls ed. 4209) He couth so mykelle musik and chyine, 
‘That the pupille saidin his tyme, He was god of fithelers. 

2. An apparatus or arrangement for striking a 
bell or set of bells so as to make it or them 
‘chime’ or emit a musical sound. 

The earliest method appears to have consisted of hammers 
actuated by pegs on a revolving barrel. 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 9, I wille yt John Elys.. owyr se 
the chymes at Seyut Marie awter, and the chymes in y¢ 
stepyll, therto make a newe barell wiche is redy, and to 
make plombes of leed and newe lynes and ropys.  /4/d. 28 | 
To kepe the elokke, take hede to the chymes .. 50 that the 
seid chymes fail not to goo thourgh the defawte of the seid 
sexteyn. 1g41 Ludlow Churchw, Acc. 4 Bought a roope 
for the cheymys. 1593 Kites 4 Alon. Ch, Durh. (1842) 34 
And maidea goodly chyme to be sett on the said bells. 1606 | 
Suas. 7'r. & Cru. iii, 159 When he speakes, "Tis like a 
Chime a mending. c1645 Hownt. Left. 1. xv, Those 
curious quadrants .. chims and dialls .. were first us'd by 
them. 

3. Hence, A sct of bells in a church tower, etc., 
so attuned as to give forth a succession of 
musical notes, or to be capable of playing tunes 
whe thus struck, or when slightly swung. (See 
CuimkE v.1 2b.) Applied alsé to the small set of 
hand-bells used in the R. C. Ch, service; the set of 
bells with their strikers in an organ or musical 


box, ete. 

1862 J. Huvwoov #rov. § Epigr. (1867) 112 Should that 
clocke haue a chime ? eae te IRAUAME Sabbath 98 Almost | 
beyond the sound of city chime, 1847 ‘Tennyson Princ. 1. 
213 Noise Of clocks and chimes. 1874 Knicut Dict, Alech, | 
s.v., A set of three small bells mounted in a stand for ringing 
by hand, used in the Roman Catholic church service, is also 
called a chime, or altar chime. 

4, The series of musical sounds, or tune, played 
on such sets of bells when struck in succession. 

1530 Patscr. 2053/1 Chyme of belles, game. ¢ 1597 
Snars, z Hen. [V, wi. ii. 228 Wee haue heard the Chymes 
at mid-night, 1693 W. Robertson PArascol. Gen. 331 The 
chines, numeri ad quos campane pulsantur. 1812 J, 
Wirson /sle of Pains w, 647. Ring on, ye bells! most 
pleasant is your chime. 1829 Hoop Zug. lrane xxvi, All 
night I lay in agony Irom weary chime to chime, 1847 A. | 
Garry Belliv. 24 Chimes on the Continent are played by 
means of a barrel, like that in a hand organgon which pegs 
are so arranged as to lift the levers in sucb harmonious 
succession that a tune is produced. 1876 Greun Stray 
Stud. 3 The chine of a village clock falls faintly on the ear. 

5. transf. The sequence of harmonious sounds 
given forth by any musical instrument; the musical 
sound, ‘musie’ or ‘melody’ of any movement, 
ete.; harmony, musical concord. 

1608 Macuin Dwond Axt, 11, It was as silver, as the chime 
of spheres. 1634 Matron Coms 1018 She can teach ye how 
to climb Higher than the sphery chime. 1667 — ?. £. x1. 
$59 The sound Of Instruments that made melodious chime 
Was heard, of Harp and Organ. 1772 Sir W. Jones Sevex 
Fount. (1777)35 The chime of tuneful strings. 1782 Cowrrn 
Progr. rae 14 Musical as the chime of tinkling rills. 

Jig. 1819 Worvsw. Waggoner Concl. 38 Mighty Fairfield, 
with a chime Of echoes, to his march kept time. 1838 
Tuietwatt Greece V. xl. 134 The silver chime of his melo. 
dious eloquence, ‘4 : 

6. The rhythm, ‘ musie’, or ‘ring’ of verse. 

a@ 1649 Deus. or Hawrn. Char. Perfect Anagrant Wks. 
(1711) 231 For the use of the anagram..It may be the title 
or inscription of atomh..the chyme of verses. 1697 DryDEN 
Virg. Eclog. ix. 73 Now the Chime of Poetry is done. 1850 
Wuirer &ss. & Rev. (ed. 3) H. 22 The sinewy vigor and 
sonorous chime which generally distinguish his style. 

b. deprectatively. Mere rime, jingle. 

@ 1674 CLARENDON Surv. Leviath. 37 Confounding ..their 
understandings, bya cbime of words. @ ayaa eT Lxam. 
11, iv. ® 20 (1740) 242 Nothing but an empty Chime of Words 
signifying nothing, ¢1793 SourHry evils Walk 39 In 
ding-dong cbime of sing-song rhyme. 


7. fig. A system of which all the parts are in 


‘ flarmony, showing a eorrespondeuce of proportion 


or relation. 


CHIME. 


¢ 1630 Mitton Solemn Afusick, Disproportion'd sin Jarr’d 
against natures chime, and with harsh din Broke the fair 
Musick, 1633 B. Jonson £pithalam., The kindly season 
of the time, .calls all creatures forth, To doe their offices in 
nature's chime. 1701 Grew Cos. Sacr. (J.), The concep. 
tions of things are placed in their several degrees of init 
tude; as in several proportions, one to another: in which 
harnionious chime, the voice of reason is often drowned. 

8. fig. Accord, harmony, harmonious eorrespond- 
ence, Phrases, 7o fall into chime with, keep 
chime with. 

1847 Emzrson Poems, Woodnotes ii. Wks, (Bohn) 1. 428 
Primal chimes of sun and shade, Of sound and echo. 1858 
Sears <ifhan. 1, xi. 243 Fach essential to the other and 
keeping chime with it. 1858 Busunei.t. Sern. New Life 167 
Anature gloriously akin to God in its mold, falling freely 
into chime with his freedom. 1899 H. Mavupstey Pathol, 
Alind viii. 410 Othcrs have found no such happy chime of 
fact and theory. 


9. Comé., as chime-heeper, -maker, ~player, ete. ; 
ehime-barrel, a barrel or cylinder (in clocks, a 
prolongation of the striking wheel), studded with 
pins placed so as to lift the tails of the bell-ham- 
mers in duce stteccssion 3 chime-bell : sec above. 

1693 W. Rozenrtson Phrasvod. Gen. 332 A chimekeeper, 
nolarune curator. 1751 Cuampers Cycé.s.v., By setting the 
names of your bells at the head of any tune, that tune may 
easily be transferred 10 the chime-barrel. 1872 ELLACOMBE 
Bedls of Ch. ii. 21 Inthe last century, chime barrels. .were 
more common than at present .. various psalin tunes were 
usually set in them. 

Chime, chimb (tfsim), »4.2 Also 4 ehimbe, 
6 chyme, 9 chimb. [ME. chimé e: cf. OF. fcim- 
stanas bases of a pillar? alleged by Somner. Also 
Du. kim, MDu. himme heme, *hemme, lem. 
Acme) fom., edge of a cask, MLG. &iémme fem., 
Afmene nase., mod.G. Aime, edge, border (Aémm- 
wasser bilge-water,; which appear to potnt to 
a WGer. *himma or *hinda fem. App. related is 
OF. cémbing, explained as ‘commissura’, ? joining, 
jointing ; ef. Ger. Adwmung horizon, mirage, Aim- 
men to notch, provide with a ‘chimb’. The 
general sense appears to be ‘edge’. In late use 
the word is often altered to Cu1nz.] 

1. The projecting rim at the ends of a cask, 
formed by the ends of the staves. . Also applicd 
loosely by coopers to the staves themselves ; quot. 
1580 takes it as the ‘head’ of a cask.) 

{@ 800 Lrfurt Gloss. 291 Contmissuras, cimbing. — Cor. 


pus Gloss. 554 Commisura, cimbing. «1000 Gloss. in 


Wr.-Wiilcker 206 Comméisura, s. dicitur tabularun con- 
iunctio, zefeg, cimbing, clut, uel flihteclab.} ¢ 1386 Cuavcre 
Keeve's Prot, 41 Almoost al empty is the tonne. ‘The 
streem of lyfnow droppeth on the chymbe [2 .1/S\S. chinnbe]. 
1513 BA, Acruynye in Badees Be, 266 Whan ye sette a pype 
on broche..set it foure fynger brede abouce y” nether chyme. 
1671 Sxinner, Cheb, the Vitermost part of a Barrell. 
17zt Uxry Gloss. Chaucer, Chimde, the Rim of a Cooper's 
Vessel on the outside of the Head, ‘The end of the 
Staves from the Grooves outward are called the Chimes. 
1755 Jounson, Cis, the end of a barrel or tub. 1830 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ. 1. 207 A cock is to be fixed in one of 
the staves, about au inch above the bottom chimb. 1840 
R, Dana Bef. Vast xxv. 79 A false deck, which was rongh 
and oily, and cut up in every direction bythe chimes of oil- 
casks, 188 Letcestersh. Gloss. \E. D. S.\, Chime (pron. 
chotme), a stave of a cask, barrel, etc, 1888 Padé Madl G. 
31 Sept. 5/1 Seated on the edge of the canoe, which was al- 
most as sharp as the chime of a cask. 

2. ‘That part of the water-way [plank which 
connects the sides of a sltip to the deck] which is 
left the thickest, so as to project above the deck- 
plank, and is notched or gouged hollow in front, 


to let the water run free’ (Smyth Seélor’s IVd.-6k., 


s.v. Chine, to which he refers chine). [So Ger. 


Aimme ‘am schiffe der Auszere rand’, Hildebrand.]} 

Chime (t{oim), v1 Alsogchimbe; 4-7 chyme, 
(6chim). (ME. chimbe, chyme, belongs to chimbe, 
chynie, CHIME 6.1 

A corresponding verb occurs in the mod. Scandinavian 
langs. and dialects. In Swedish dial., Ihre 1766 has Aina 
*to strike the bell with a quick succession of strokes’ as 
used in Upland ; it is now obs. there, but still used in part 
of Finland (Uledborg), Atma (pronounced tfi'me) is in 
Gotland ‘to strike a church bell with the clapper instead of 
ringing’, and in the island of Gotland (fro. kitmo) ‘to 
strike a bell with a hammer or smootb stone’. Norwegian 
(Aasen) has Aéme (time) in same sense, and Danish une 
(kZma) to riug an alarum bell, toll a bell, ring chimes. 
Although thus widely diffused, the word is not in ON., nor 
even in the lang. of the middle period bef. the Reformation 
in 15273 Swedish scholars think it possibly from English.] 

1. intr. T® resound when struck, give forth a 
musical sound, ring out ; to tiukle. arch, 

@ 1340 HampoLy Psalter (Ps.) xi. 7, Imange all metalles 
nan is pat swetterly chymes pan syluere. 1393 Gower Conf 
II. 13 ‘The belle Whiche hath no ae for tochime. 1600 
Dr. Dodyfoll wm. iii. in Bullen Old Pl. II. 132 Chime, 
hollow caves, and chime you whistling reedes. 1607 WALK- 
incton Opt. Glass 90 Their eares doe chime and tingle, 
1784 Cowrrr Sash I. 193 Rills .. chiming as they fall Upon 
loose pebbles. 

Jig. 1853 Tennyson Poems 121 To whom.. The life before, 
the life behind, Iu the ear, from far and uear, Chimeth 
musically clear, 

b. trans. (with the sound or music as object). 
arch. 

1613 Heywoon Stier Age mi. i. Wks. 1874 IL. 127 Thou 
chim’st me spheare-like musicke. 1793 Soutney Chapel 
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CHIME. 


Beit 11. 143, 1 love the bell that calls the poor to pray, 
Chiming from village cburch its cheerful sound. 1806 A. 
Duncan Nelson's Fut, 20 The .. bell .. chiming a funeral 
peal. . 

2. intr. To produce a musical sound from a bell 
(or the like) by striking it (or by other means 
than ordinary ‘ringing’: sce b). 

©1440 Prom. Parv. 75 Chymyn or chenken wythe bellys 
[1q99 clynke bell], ¢#néi//o. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 124 By 
Chiming with a Hammer upon the outside of a Bell. 1872 
Exracomse Bells of Ch. ii, Chiming in the regular way, i.e. 
swinging the bells just enough to make the clappers strike. 

b. trans. To strike (a bell, etc.) so that a 
musical sound is given forth. See quot. 1880. 

1697 DrvDEN Vie Georg. v. 252 With lifted Arms they 
order ev'ry Blow, And chime their sounding Hammers in a 
Row. 1760 Gotpsm. Cif. IW. exxiii, The man in black sat 
next his mistress, helped her plate, chimed her glass. 1880 
Grove Dict, Aus. 1. 346 A bell is said to be chimed when 
she is swung through the smallest part of a circle possible 
so as to make the clapper strike, or when a separate hammer 
is fixed apart fromm her and she is struck by it. There are 
many different machines by which one man can chime any 
number of bells. 

3. To ring chimes with a sct of musically attuned 
bells. a. zntr. 

1530 Parscr. 484/1 It is churche holyday to morowe .. in 
the nexte parysshe, for they haue chymed there all this 
afternoone. . i 

b. ¢rans. (with the bells as object). 

1613 Cotcr., Caritlonner, to chyme, or knowle, bels. 1639 
Horn & Rosotuam Gate Lang. Uul. lix. (1643) § 629 ‘The 
Sexton by chiming the bels in due measure, in the steeple 
or belfree, calleth the congregation together to divine ser- 
vice. 1768-74 Tucker Lf, Nat. (1852) If. 454 Eight bells 
are chimed for an hour together. 

4. intr. Said of a set of bells: To ring ? har- 
moniously, to ring chines. See CHIME sé.! 

1633 G. Hersert Temple, Church-Porch \xv, When the 
bells do chime "Tis angels musick. 1832 ‘Tennyson Palace 
of Art xl, Those great bells Began to chime. 1833 J. 
Rennie Alph. Angling, A number of little bells are 
attached in such a manner as to chime in harmony when 
the nets are moved. 1870 I. Peacock Nadf Shiri, IL. 84 
The bells chimed for early morning service. 

b. ¢rans. Yo indicate (the hour by chiming. 

1862 J. Heywoov Prov. 4 pier. (1867) 112, 1... might 
set the clocke. .To strike and chime xij. 

c. intr. With the hour as subject. 

1867 Oviva C. Castlenraine (1879) 18 The noon hours 

chimed from the bell-tower, 
a. fg. (trans, and tntr, 

1580-3 GreExE JJMamsllia Wks. 1851-6 11. 85 Perceiving 
Gostino to craue rest and that his drowsie eyes chymed for 
sleepe. 1596 Coise /enelope 1880) 171 How sore for sleepe 
my eielids chim? 1624 Massincer Bondtan w. iii, HI did 
not.. Look on my watch when my guts chimed twelve, and 
wear A state beard... degrade me! 1693 W. Ropertson 
Phraseot. Gen. 693 My guts chine twelve, jam annum 
esurio. 13768 Ray's Prov. s.v. Belly, Your Belly chimes, it’s 
time to goto dinner. 1820 Scotr /vanhee vi, My ears are 
chiming vespers with the strength of your good wine. 

5. trans. To bring or put into or ont of a state 
or place) by chiming, summon by chiming. 

1588 Grerne Poems (1861) 292 The clock. .chimes her fist 
asleep. 1589 — af rcadsa (2616) 14 Secing they were wearic, 
and that sleepe chitned on to rest. 1647 CLeveLann Char. 
Load. Diurn. 4 One chimes all in, and afre the other strikes 
up, as the Saints-Bell. 2742 Youxa N¢. 7A. 11. 460 Song, 
fashionably fruitless. Chiming her saints to Cytherea’s 
fane. 1820 Soutury Life Wesley V1. 403 His enemies 
had the indecency to chime him out of the church. 1859 
Kincsiev Phays & Purit. Misc. 1. 140 As God's bells chim- 
ing him home m triumph. 

6. Said of the human voice: ‘Io recite or repeat 
in cadence or mechanically; to pratc, din (into 
the ears). a. fuer. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Reeves Prot. 42 The sely tonge may wel 
rynge and chimbe Of wrecchednes, that passed is ful yoore. 

b. trans. 

1697 C. Lesun Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 186 Words which 
the Quakers have Chim’d over and over against us. 1768-74 
‘Tucker £4. Nat. (1852) 1. 495 Both [the orthodox and free- 
thinkers] expect that a constant repetition of positive asser- 
tions chimed mto their ears by others, should pass for proof 
andexplanation. /éid. II. 373 Continual harangues chimed 
always inthe same strain, 1809 Kyron Hig. Bards 918 Let 
siinple Wordsworth chime his childish verse. 1824 J. Git- 
curist Reason Arbiter of Lang. 99 A senseless baby or 
drivelling idiot chimes over the same word without mean- 
ing or reason. . ; 

. intr, Of verses, etc.: To rime or jingle. 

a 1667 Cowtey Liberty Wks. (1710) II. 691 In the same 
Tune it shall not always Chime. 1704 J. Trare Aédra- 
AMuté Prol. 15 His Numbers rarely chime, Nor bless the 
Gall’ries with the Sweets of Rhime. 

b. trans. (causative.) 7 

1898 A/asgue Poets 11 Chime word with word und pipe to 
catch the hour. . » 

8. fig. intr. ‘lo accord harmoniously, harmonize, 


agree. 

1690 Locke /fus, Und. u. xxv, Father, and Son; Hus- 
band and Wife, nnd such other correlative terns .. do 
readily chime, and answer one another in Peoples Memories. 
1693 Soutu Sern. 455 Let it chime right to the humour 
which is at present a Gog. 1791-1824 D'Israrur Cur. Lit., 
Anc. Cookery, As in a concert instruments resound, My 
ordered dishes intheir courses chine. 1832 Austin Jurispr. 
(2879) I. vi. 327 The intention and expectation chime or go 
together. 


b. Constr. with. 


1840 Dickens Sarna. Audge Wii, There was a freshness in | 


the sound... which chimed exactly with his mood. 1870 


348 


Lowete Study Wind. 158 A tendency. «which chimed with 
his own private desires. 1870 SpurGron reas. Dav. Ps. 
cxix. 20 How this fourth of the third eight chimes with the 
fourth of the fourth eight. 

9. Chime in. To join in harmoniously or in 
unison (in music’. 

168: Ess. Peace § Truth Ch. 9 The whole world was 
made an Harmonious Scheme; every Being from the least 
and lowest, to the greatest and highest, chiming into the 
Consort. 1821 Byron Saray. 1, i. 32 The softening voices 
-» Must chime in to the echo of his revel. 1878 H. M. 
Stantey Dark Cont. 11. xiii. 366 Uledi, with a cry of Dis- 
millah! .. struck his axe into the tree, and two others 
chimedin, ; v 

b. To strike into a conversation with a note of 
agreement. 

3838 Macautay in Life §& Lett, (1876) FH. 31’ He was ex- 
tremely civil’, Wiseman chimed in. 1863 Mary Howitr 
F. Bremer's Greece I. vii. 241 ‘Of course, nobody can doubt 
it,’ chimed in gravely a highly cultivated Greek, 

c@. Chime in with: + (a.) To come into agree- 
ment or harmony wrth; (6.) To be in complete 
accord swith. (=Chime with, 8b, but expressing 
subordinate accord.) 

1712 ArputHnot John Bull (1755) 5 Mrs. Bull had been 
es well tuned up by Frog, who chimed in with ber 
earned harangue. 1713 Lond. & Conntry Brew. t. (1742) 79, 
I must cbime in with his Notion. s8a0 Scott Afonast. viii, 
‘Indeed’ said Elspeth, trying to catch and chime in with 
the ideas of the Sub-Prior. 186: Mitt Usrdit, 71 It would 
always chime in with our feelings of fitness, that acts which 
we deem unjust should be punished. 

Chime (tfoim), v.2 [f. Cum s4.2] ¢rans, To 
groove or chamfer the ends of cask-staves on the 
inner surface, and so to form the chime. 

1880 Fimes g Oct. 10/3 The body thus formed is then 
taken to the chiming, crozing, and howelling machine, and 
is afterwards hooped by hand. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 
83 Machine for chining, crozing and howelling casks. 

Chimed (tJaimd), 44/7. a. [f. Cuime v.!] Rung 
in harmonious succession ; rimmed, etc. 

1630 Suintey Upon Prince's Birth Whs. VI. 423 The 
Muses, that in well-chim'd verse..do sing. 28a: Joanna 
tua Met. Leg., Lady G. B. xli, She heard the chim’d 

ells. 

Chimenai, -enee, -eney, obs. ff. Cummnry. 

Chimer!, chimere (tfi:ma, t{imio1). Forms: 
4chemer, chemeyr, 4, 6 chimmer, 5-7 chymer, 
5-8 chymere, 6 chymmer, chymour, shemer, 
chammer, chamarre, 6-7 chimer, g chimar, 7— 
chimere. [The same word ns OF. chamarre 
(mod.F. sémarre, ‘a loose and light gowne’ 
(Cotgr.). Diez mentions Sp. chamarra, camarra, 
-o, shcepskin, Sard. accfamarra white sheepskiu 
coat, It. simarra, Pr. samarra, of uncertain origin. 
In med. Anglo-)L. chiméra, chimera, whence perh. 
the Eng. form, or vice versa.) 

A loose upper robe. a. esp. ‘That wom by a 
bishop, to which the lawn slecves are attached. 

‘Which, before and after the reformation, till Queey Kliza. 
beth’s tine, was always of scarlet silk; but Bishop Hooper 
scrupling first at the robe itself, and then at the colour of 
it, as too light and gay for the a eae gravity, it was 
changed for a chimere of black satin’ (WHEATLEY Common 
Prayer (1710) it, § 4). 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 580 The gude bischop. .A chemeyr 
zr. chemer, chimmer] for till heill his veid, Aboue his 


armyng had. (4d. 601 With that he kest of his Chemer. 
cls iiatatee Mor, Fab, 2nd Prol. 30 His chymeris wes 


of chambelote purpour broun, 1963 Foxe A. & AL. 1050 
Hys vpper gannente was a long Sheiner [ed. 1583 Chymere] 
downe to tks foote, and vnder that a whyte lynnen rochet. 
féfd. (15961 295/2 Their [priests’] chimmers and scappillers 
which they weare. @ 1586 Afaitdand Poems (1786) 188 (Jaim.) 
Thair hudes, thair chymours, thair garnysings. 3634 CANNE 
Necess. Separ. (1849) 273 Their black chimere, or sleeveless 
coat, GEe upon the fine white rochet. 1633 Sc. dict Chas. J 
(1817) V.21(Jam.) A chymer..to be worne over thair whytes 
at the tyme of thair consecratioun. 1679 OLDuAM Saftres 
on Fesutts (1854) 131 Albs, ammits, rochets, chimers, hoods, 
and cowls. 1709 Strayer Ann, Aef. I. xvi. 199 Grindal, the 
new Bp. of London, preached at St. Paul’s Cross, in his 
rochet and chimere. 1732 Nea (fist. Purit. 1.71 His 
upper gannent was along searlet Chymere, 1883 Ip, Fraser 
in Standard 20 Jan. 3/6 Vhe chimere is properly « kind of 
cope with apertares for the arms to pass through. 
b. As worn by others: vartonsly explained. 

[1380 Acts New College, Orford Rubr. 23 Quod Custos, 
Socli et scholares .,capis, chimeris, et tabardis longis ct 
talarihus.. superius induantur.| a 1g00 Mfetr, Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 629 “st jvterula, bracce, camisia, toga, ct inpa, 
(elossed| smokke, brechys, schyrt, gowne, a chymere. 1530 
Paxson. 558/2 Your sworde freateth the plyghtes of your 
chymer [chammare). hid. 637/1 Put of this chymmer, it 
mysbecometh you. /éfd. 674/1 Wyll you put on your 
chamarre to daye? a 1850 Mrs. Rrownine /oems IT. 304 
This purple chimar which we wear. 

Chimer * Sap [f. Cue wv, +-ER 1] One 
who chimes bells, or plays a set of chimes. 

16311 Cotcr. Carfllonnenr, a chymer, or knowler, of bels. 
1693 W. Rosertson Phrascol. Gen. 331 A chimer, cam 
fanorim pulsator ad numeros, 1872 Cie acomne Ch. Belts 
Devon 262 Livery Ringer sball also be a chimer, ‘ 

Chimera, chimera (kimie'rA, koi-). Forms: 
4 chymere, 5-7 chimero; 4-7 chymera, (6 
chemera), 7 chymera, 6- chimera, chimera. 
[ML. chimere, a. F. chimere, ad. L. chimera, a. 
Gr. xipaipa she-goat or monster, f. xivap-os he- 
goat. Since the 16th c. the carlier form from Fr. 


has been supplanted by its Latin original. As 


CHIMERIZE. 


chimere was certainly (tfirmer), the two spoken 
forms arc practically distinct words.]} 

1. A fabled fire-breathing monster of Greck 
mythology, with a lion’s head, a goat’s body, and 
a serpent’s tail (or according to others with the 
heads of a lion, a goat, and a serpent), killed by 
Bellerophon. 

1382 Wyciirv #rb/e Prol. 31 Beestis clepid chymeres, that 
han a part of ech beest, and suche ben not, no but oonly in 
opynyoun. ¢1430 Lypc. Bechas 1. lv, The Chimere of 
Licy._ 1528 Ske.ton ?. Sparowe 1334 By Chemeras flames. 
1600 Fairrax Zasso vin, xviii, New Chimeres, Sphinges, or 
like monsters bred, 1613 Heywoop Silver Age 1. Wks. 
1874 HII. 89 hat monstrous beast of Cicily, Cal’'d the 
Chimera. 1667 Mitton /. £. 1. 628 All monstrous, all pro- 
digious things. .worse Then fables yet have feign’d, or fear 
conceiv'd, Gorgons and Hydra’s, and Chimera‘s dire. 1751 
Smouierr Per. Pic. Ixiv, A convocation of chimeras breath- 
ing fire and smoke. 1831 Lanpor Siege Ancona Wks, 
1846 I}. 584 The flames and coilings of the fell Chimzra. 

2. In Painting, Arch., ete. A grotesque monster, 
formed of the parts of various animals. 

(1398 ‘Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. xxxvii. (1495) 879 
Somtyme they .. bryngyth to lesynges as he dootb that 
paynteth Chymera with thre heedes.] pe Creed 
vu, xi, Chimeras, or painted devices which represent no 
visible creature. 1636 B. Jonson Discov., He complains of 
their painting Chimaeras, by the vulgar unaptly called 
grotesque. 1721 Apoison Sfecf. No. 83 P 7 The third 
Artist... had an excellent Hand ata Chimera. 1876 Hun- 
rurry Corn-Coll, Alan. vi. 66 The Chimera enriching the 
helmet is the monster Scylla. . 

3. fig. with reference to the terrible character, the 
unreality, or the incongruous composition of the 
fabled monster: a. A horrible and fear-inspiring 
phantasm, a bogy. 

1514 Barcray Cyt. & Uplondyshn, (1847) 72 Against the 
Chimer here stoutly must he fight. 1601 Cornwantyes 
Ess. xvii, Chimeras, begotten betweene Feare, and Dark. 
nesse, which vanish with the Light. 1730 THomson A stronn 
1145 Full of pale fancies and chimeras huge. 1856 Frovpe 
Fist. Eng, (1858) 1. v. 429 The nation .. exorcised the 
cbimara witb a few resolute words for ever. 

b. An unreal creature of the imagination, a 
mere wild fancy; an unfounded conception. (The 
ordinary modern use.) See also BoMBINATE. 

1587 Gotping De Afornay xxv. 379 How could that 
Chymera haue coine in any mans minde? c 1645 HowrLn 
Lett. 1. 1. iv, That golden myne is proved a meer Cbymera, 
an imaginary airy myne, 1712 Arsutusot John Bull u. 
iii, Exploded chimera’s, the perpetuum mobile .. philo- 
sopher’s stone, etc.. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 18 The 
sea-snake, or serpent of the ocean, is no longer counted a 
chimera, 1835 Sin J. Ross NV. IV. Pass. xv. 237 The 
‘chimera of a north-west passage’, as it has been termed. 

e. An incongruous union or medley. 

1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1.27 The exterior 
of the Church..is a chimera in architecture, being Doric 
below, Corinthian above, and Tonic in the middle. 

4, attrib. and Comb. 

1619 Ir. J. Witniams Serm. vg timed (1620) 20 For a 
woman, .to come vnto a Church Chimnara-like. -halfe imale 
and halfe female. 1761 Fraxces Sunriuan S, Bidulph 111. 
138 Our sex, said he, have not such chimzra notions. 

lence Chime‘raship nonce-wid, 

1843 Cartyre Past & Pr. (1858) 170 His serene Chimnera- 
sbip. 

+ Chimerrian, a. 
+IAN.] =next. 

hs Litucow 7raz. 1. (1682) 32 This is another of our 
Lady of Lorettoes Miracles..As for any more vertue of this 
Chimeriau inutge, etc. 

Chimeric (kimevrik, koi-), 2. [f. Cuimera + 
-Ic.) 1. ©CutmenicaL; imaginary, fanciful. 

1653 R. Baie Dissuasive Vind, (1655) 84 Your Chimerick 
excommunication which your self has invented. 1732 Swirr 
Beasts’ Confess., Rise by merit to promotion; Alas! a mere 
chimeric notion. 1872 Browning Fifine iii. 6 With no 
chimeric claim to supermundane birth. 2 

2. Of the nature of a chimera; chimera-like. 

1849 Rusxin Sev. Lamps v. $21. 158 ‘The irises of the eyes 
of its chimeric nionsters being cut boldly into holes. 

Chimerical (kime'rikal, kai-), ¢. Forms: 7 
chymecrical, chymerical{1, 7-8 chimecrical(l, 
7-chimerical. {fas ~ +-AL.J 

1. Of the nature of a chimera; vainly or fantasti- 
cally conceived, imaginary, fanciful, visionary. 

2638 Fatty Strict. Lyndom. 1.9 The fire of Purgatory is 
rightly termed..Chymericall, because a meere fiction. 1709 
Streets Tatler No. 69 p11 He can .. distinguish between 
Chimerical and Practical Politicks. 1763 Jouxson in Bos- 
well xv, Sir, this book .. is a pretty essay .. though much 
of it is chimerical. 1878 Bosw. Ssutn Carthage 178 The 
distant nnd chimerical projects of Hamilcar. a. 

3. Prone to entcrtain chimeras; filled with idle 
fancies and wild dreams ; whiinsical, fanciful. 

1660 Charac. italy 10 Mammer‘d in the impure mint of 
his own Chymezrical Pericranium. 1718 #reethinker No, 
95.287 She is somewhat too scrupulous, if not a little chi- 
merical. 1854 A. R. Scoste tr. Gutzol’s Oliver Cromwell 
1. 4 ‘I'he most chimerical of the non-military republicans, 

Hence Chime‘rically adv., in a chimerical way, 
‘vainly, wildly, fantastically’, in Bailey (fol.) 
1731-6, Jolinson, and mod. Dicts.; Chimevrical- 
ness rare~°, chimerical quality, ‘imaginariness, 
whimsicalness’ (Bailey (fol.) 1731-6.) 

+Chimerize v. Ods. [f Cuimenra + -12E.] 
intr, To indulge in chimeras, to foster wild and 
unfounded fancics. Hence Chitmerizing f//. a. 


Obs. rare. [f. Cimmeta + 


CHIMIN. 


1604 T, Wricur Passions vi. 316 A certayne vayne and 
chimerizing discoursing, by which men build Castels in the 
Ayre. 1626 tr. Bocca: int 226 ('I.) Sophistical dreams and 
cliimerizing ideas, 16521 Howett Venice 187, 1 found hin 
chimerising within himself how he might makc it possible, etc, 

Chimice, obs. f. Crice sd.! 

Chimic(ke, ete., obs. f. CHEMIC, ete. 

+Chimin. O/d Law. [a. ¥. chemin road, in 
Law Lat. cheminus, chintinus.] Away or road. 

1613 Sin H. Fixcn Lavy (1636) 159 Mlither, belongeth 
chentin, or way ouer ones land from one certain place to 
another. 1628 Coxe On Litt.56._ 1670 BLount Law Dict, 
Chimin. signifies a way ; which is of two sorts. The Kings 
High-way, and a private way. - 1 

Chi-minage. /eudal Law. [a. OF. chemin- 
age right of way, f. chemin road; in Law Lat. chz- 
mtnagium.] A toll formerly paid for liberty of 


passage through a forest. 

[u217 Charter of Forest § 14 Forestarius autem de feudo 
firmam nobis reddens pro balliva sua capiat chiminagium. ] 
1594 Crometon Frrisdiction 189 Chimynage, that is toll for 
wayfearage. 1610 W. FotxinGuam Art Survey im. iv. 70. 
1617 in J. Guest Rotherhane (1879) 381, Augt 8. Pd for 
Chymynage, or libertie of passage [over Rotherham Moor}. 
1717 Dict. Rust., Chiminage, a toll for wayfaring or pas- 
sage through a Forest: also, a Fee taken by Foresters 


througbout their Bailiwick for Timber, Bushes, etc. 1765 _ 


Act 5 Geo. [fF, c. 26 Pream., Assarts, purprestures, chimin- 
ages, piscaries. 1827 dan, Keg. 1816 Chron. 303 The ac- 
counts. .proved. .that chiminage had anciently been levied. 

Chiming (tfoimin), vé/. sb. [f. Cue 2.1] 
The action of the vb, Cuime in variots senses. 

1580 Hottypano 77eas. Fr. Tong, Carillon, a chimyug of 
bels, courfew. a Survey Friendship Wks. V1. 433 ‘The 
chiming of the Spheres, 1667 Drypen Ess. Dram. Poesic 
Wks. 1725 I. 74 The Rhyme is disposed carelessly, and far 
from often chyming. 172x Strvpe Lccé, Mene. U1. 4, xxxii. 
266 (Piers Plowman] is writ in metre, but much different 
from tbe manner of our modern verse, there being no 
rhithms or chiming of words. 1864 Ecclestologist in Ella- 
comhe Bells of Ch. iv. (1872) 263 In both chiming and ring- 
ing the motion of the bell is oscillatory. 

b. Comb., as chiming-barrel (see qnot.). 

1884 F. Britten Watch § Clocknt, 5x [The] Chiming 
Barrel..[is] a brass or wooden cylinder studded with pins 
for lifting the hammers in a chiming train. 

Chiming (t/oimin), A//.a. [fas pree. + -1NG?.] 
That ehimes, in various senses of the vb. 

1648 Herrick //esfer., To Musick (1869) 109 Fall down.. 
from those thy chiming spheres To charme our soules. 
1656 More Antic. Ath, Pref. Gen. (1712) 13 This Assertion 
..is a mere chiming coutradiction. 1726 Gay Fables 1. x1. 
13 The oet's chiming close. a 1870 Mons. Ch. Bed/s in 
Ellacombe Beils of Ch. i. (18721 20 Chiming Bells, with 
changeful sound, Scatter music all around. % 

Hence + Chi-mingness, chiming quality. 

1674 N. Fainrax Bulk § Sev. To Rdr., Those bewitcherics 
of speech that flow from Gloss and Chimingness. 

Chimla, -lay, -ley, -lie, dial. ff, CummNey. 

Chimmer, obs. form of Cuimer.! 

Chimney (tfi:mni), s2. Forms: 4 chimenoc, 
chymenay, 4-5 cheminey, chymeney(e, 4-7 
chymney, §-chimney. Also 4 chimenai, chym- 
nee, ehemne, chimne, 4-5 chymenei, -neye, 

_chymne, chemney, chemyney, 5 chemeney, 
-onye, -ene, chymene, chymnei, -eny, -yney, 
chympne, schimnay, 5-6 chymnye, 6 chim., 
chameney, chyminey, chymnaye,chymmency, 
chimnie, -nye, -nej, 6-7 chimneye, 7-8 chimny, 
Sc. 6 chim-, chymlay, chimblay, 8 chimla, 8-9 
(also dal.) chimlie, -ley, -ly, chumley, -lay; also 
dial. and vulgar chimbly. [ME. chimenee, ete., 
a. OF. (and mod.¥.) cheméinée fireplace, and chim- 
ney, corresp. to It. cam(m)inata fireplace, room 
with a fireplace :—late L. camindta, deriv. of 1. 
cantinus ‘furnace, forge, oven’. Pliny (A. NV. 
xvi. xi) has fossiira camindta ‘hole dug out oven- 
shape, wider below’. Camznata as sb. oceurs ina 
Frankish doeument anno 584 ‘solarium cum eami- 
nata’. From the persistence of the medial ¢ in OV’. 
it is seen that the word was not an aneient popular 
word, but a very carly adoption of caménata with 
subsequent phonctie evolution. As the usual sense 
in med.L. is ‘room with a fireplace’, it is assumed 
that this was short for camera caminata. The 
sequence of senses as scen in It. Fr. and Eng. is 
‘room with a fireplace’, ‘fireplace’, ‘smoke-vent 
over a fireplace ’.] 

+1. A fireplace or hearth. Ods. exe. dial. 

a 1330 Syr Degarre 352 Ase fer out of a cbimenai. ¢ 1340 
Gaw. & Gr. Knut. 875 A cheyer by-fore pe chemné, a 
charcole brenned, Watz grayped for Syr Gawan. ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferumnb, 2232 pan was ber on a chymenay a gret fyr 
Vet brente rede. 1461-83 Ord. R. Housch. 22 For his [the 

ing’s] own person, one chymney brenning day and night. 

1632 Mitton £'A déegvo 111 And stretch’d out all the chin- 
ney’s length Basks at the fire his hairy strength. 1 
Steere Vatler No. 79 #1 The Rules ef Men Club, whic 
are in Gold Letters over the Chimney. 1816 Scorr Odd 
Mort, xxvii, ‘The honest man thought it was best to gang 
and sit by the chimley when the reek rase’, 

+b. Ineluding the flue or vent over it. Ods. 
1819 Horman Vudg. xvi, The shanke or tonel of the 
chymney voydeth nat the smoke. 1377 Harrison Lngland 

11. xii. (1877) 1. 239 The multitude of chimnies latelie erected, 

wheras in their yoong daies..ech one made his fire against 

a reredosse in the hall. 1596 Srexser F. QO. 11. ix. 29 One 
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great chimney, whose long tonnell thence The smoke forth 
threw. 1729-41 Cuampers Cycé. s.v., The parts of a chim. 
ney are the Jambs, or sides .. the tube or funnel which con- 
veys away the smoke..and the hearth, or fire-place. 

+e. ? The ornamental strueture of marble, wood, 
etc., around a fireplace ; a CHIMNEY-PIECE. 

1538 LELAno /éiz. (1769) V. 79 The Chaumbre wher King 
Henri tbe vii. was borne, in Knowlege wherof a Chym. 
meney is new made with the Armes and Badges of Kee 
Henri the vii. 1668 Prvys Diary 23 Nov., And so to buy 
a picture for our blue-chamber chimney. 1863 Rosson 
Bards of Tyne 313 Reed roarin’ chucks on the chimley 
aw’'ll place. ‘ 

+2. Translating Gr. edyuvos, L. caminus, furnace. 

1340 Hameote Pr. Consc. 4368 His fete er like latoun 
bright Als in a chymné brynnand light. cxsso Cure 
Mat?, xiii. 42 Yet schal throw y™ in to y° Chimuej of fijr. 
1611 Biste 2 £sdras vi. 4 Or ever the chimnies in Sion 
were hot. 

+3. A (portable) fire-grate, fire-pan, stove. Os. 

€1420 Anturs of Arth. xxxv, A schimnay of charcole, to 
chaufen the kny3te. 1§.. Burrow Lawes c.125 81 (Jam. 
(Moveabill heirschip] .. ane bag to put money in .. ane 
chimney, ane water-pot. 1558 /uv. in J. Croft F.vcerpta 
Ant, (1697) 25 Item, one Iron chimley .. vj. viij. «1572 
Knox //ist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 177 And so was brought ane 
chymlay full of burnyng coallis. 1616 in Raine //ést. NV. 
Durham 243 (Cf. 1861 Our Eng. Lome 128.) 

4. The passage or flue by which the smoke from 


a fire or furnace asecnds aud escapes. 

C1400 Sowdone Bab. 2351 In to Floripas bour. By a 
Cheinney he wente inne. ¢ 1440 Promf. Part. 75 Chymncy, 
1938 LeLaNo /é7#. (1710-2) VIIL. 1. 66b, One 
thinge I muche notyd in the Haulle of Bolton, how Chime- 
neys were conveyed by Tunnells made on the syds of the 
Wauls. .and by this meanes, and by no Covers is the smoke. . 
wouder strangly convayed. 1582 in W. H. Turxer Select, 
Ree, Oxford 424 All chymneys .. shall ,. be swept fower 
tymes everie yeare. 1767 T. Hutcmixson /7ist, Prov. Mass. 
ii. 326 Like to the roaring of a chimney when on fire. 1868 
Daily News 10 Oct., Mr. Arnold said that the legislature 
had used a strange expression in the phrase ‘chimney on 
fire', which must clearly mean the soot within it. 

b. The part of the flue raised like a turret above 


the roof of a house. 

¢1340 Gaw.§ Gr. Aut, 798 Chalk whyt chymnees per ches 
he in no3e, Vpon bastel rouez, pat blenked ful quyte. 1467 
in Eng. Gilds (1870) 372 That no chimneys of tre ner thached 
houses be suffred wtyn the cyte. 1494 Fasyanx vi. 475 [t 
blewe downestronge & myghty buyldyngs, as toures, steples, 
houses & chymneys. 1608 SHaxs. acb. ut. iii. 60 The Night 
ha's been vnruly ; Where we lay, our Chimneys were blowne 
downe. 1632 Mitton ZL’ degra 81 Hard by a Cottage 
chimney smokes From betwixt two aged okes, 1673 Ray 
Journ, Low C. 56 A multitude of Storks.. building upon 
their Chimnies. 1859 Gro. Euiot A, Lede 58 Farther on, 
. they can just see the chimneys of the Hall Farm. 

5. a. The funnel which carries off smoke or steam 
from a locomotive engine, steam-boat, cte. b. A 
tube of glass placed over the wick of a lamp to 
protect the flame and promote combustion. 

1816 J. Smimu Panorama Sc. & Art L. § Furnished with a 
cover aud chimney. 1825 Hone £very-day Bk, 1.601 They 
see her [river steamer] lower her chimney to pass beneath 
thearch. 1857 Lxcycl. Brit, XII. 171/1 In some lamps.. 
the same effect is produced by the contraction of the cylin- 
drical glass chimney. | 1878 Huxtey /’ysiogr. 41 The 
clouds of steam which issue from the chimney of a loco- 
niotive engine. 

6. transf. a. Applied to a natural vent or open- 
ing in the earth’s surface, ¢sf. that of a voleano. 

€3374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1, iv. 12 Pe vustable mountaigne 
pat hy3t Veseuus. pat wircheb oute poru3 hys brokene 
chemineys smokyng fires. 1684-5 Boyte Alin, Waters 19 
Whetber at or near the mouth or orifice, of the above 
mentioned chimneys or vents, there be found .. flowers of 
Brimstone. 1878 Huxiey /’Aysiogr. 189 The ejected matter 
has fallen all round the orifice in conical layers .. slopin 
in all directions away from the central chimney. 1887 C. F. 
Hower Living Lights 13. mn 

+b. A vent for humours or ‘ fumosities’ of the 
body. Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De 1. R. Vv. ii. (1495) 103 The heed 
is the chymeneye and helynge [caminus sive tectum sive 
cooperculum) of alle the body, and therfore it takyth in itself 
many fumosytees that come out of al the body. 1684 Boyte 
Porousn. Anim. & Solid Bod. iii. 1, ook upon the Windpipe 
as the great Chininey of the Body, in comparison of those 
little Chimneys in the Skin, at which the matter tbat is 
wasted by perspiration is emitted, 1713 Dernam Phys.- 
Theol. v.¥, Acute Distempers .. arising from a Diminution 
of Transpiration through the cutaneous Chimneys. 


7. In an organ: A narrow tube inserted in the 
‘cap’ or top of a stopped metal pipe, which 
allows a part of the air to escape and has the effect 
of sharpening the note, 

1876 Hires Catech. Organ iv. (1878) 28 There are half- 


stopped pipes which have in the cap or stopper a small tube, 


or chimney, and hence called, in France, éée &@ cheminde. 


1880 Horkins in Grove Dict, Mus. 1. 538/1. 

8. A name given by mountain-climbers to a cleft 
in a vertieal cliff by which it may be sealed, 
usually by pressing rigidly against the opposite 
sides. 

1871 WuyMreR Scrambles in the Alps 119, 1 lowered niy- 
self througl the chimney, however. fod. The ‘great 
Chimney’ of the Pillar Rock m Ennerdale. 

9. Afining. An ore-shoot (Raymond A/in. Gloss.) 

10. General comb., chiefly attrib.; a. lit., as 
chimney-fire, flue, -grate, ornament, pter, smoke, 
-smutch, -tile, -vault, ete. ; chintney-like adj. 

1794 G. Anams Nad. § Exp. Philos. 1. iv. App. 157 The 


CHIMNEY. 


design of a *chimney-fire being to warm a room. 1763 
Fuacuson in 7A, Trans. LIL. 171 The straight bars of a 
*chimney-grate. 1862 Anstep Channel Isi.1.v. (ed. 2) 113 
At Moye Point are two *chimney-like holes, 1823 - Ban. 
cock Dom. Ammusem. 196 Klegant and cheap *chimney 
ornaments. 1879 Sir G. Scorr /ect. rchet. 1. 298 There 
are remnants of simple but well-designed *chimney- piers. 
1872 IX. Peacock Alabel /feron 1. ii. 16 Var from furnace- 
glare and *chimney-smoke. 1791 Cowrrr Oryss, xvin. 34 
Like an old hag Collied with “chimney-smutch! 1856 
Emerson Eng. 1'raits, Hace Wks. (Bohw II, 29 The pictures 
on the *chimney-tiles of his nursery. ¢1820 5. Rocrrs /tady, 
Naples 124 The ample “chimney-vault is dun with smoke. 

b. in sense ‘belonging to the fire-side or 
ehimney-corner, fireside-’ \chicfly depreciatory}, as 
chimney-cavalier, minstrel, -preacher, -tale, -talk. 

iGoz 2nd ft. Return fr. Parnass. i. ii. (Acb.) 41 Sir 
Raderick keepes no “chimney Cauelere, That takes ‘l'obacco 
abone once a yeare. 1656 Trare Comin. Rev, vi. 13 Rome's 
dunghill deities, together with their chemarims or “chimney- 
chaplains, the priests. 1801 Wo.ncort (P. Pindar) 7vars 
& Somites Wks. 1812 V. zo *Chimney-minstrels, crickets 
call'd. 1549 Bate in Pref Cheke's Murt Sedition (1641) b, 
These *chimney-Preachers, and bench-Bablers. «1683 
Otpnam Ws. 4 Rent. (1686) 53 Old Wives, in Superstition 
over-grown, With *Chimny-Tales, and Stories best are 
won. 1649 G. Dasirn Urinarch., Rich, £7, ccealvi, But it 
will out; for Chronicles haue made It Common >Chimney 
talke. 1670 Eacnarp Cont, Clergy 44 Things. .that serve 
for chimney and market-talk. 

11. Special eombs.: +chimney-bacon, smoke- 
dried bacon; ehimney-back, the back of a fire- 
place; chimney bellflower, ?=cAimuey-plant; 
ehimney-board, a board used tocloseupa fireplace 
in summer ; chimney-breast, that projeeting part 
of the wall which is between the ehimney-flue and 
the room; chimney-can - CHIMNEY-POT ; ¢him- 
ney-doctor, one who cures smoking chimueys ; 
chimney-glass, (@. the looking-glass commonly 
placed over a ehimney-picce; | 4.) ‘gardener’s name, 
on the Bombay side of India, for the flower and 
plant dVamanda cathartica’ (Sir G. Birdwood in 
Yule) ; chimney-hat =chémutey-pot haf sec CHIM- 
NEY-PoT’; ehimney-head = CHIMNEY-Tor 1; 
chimney-hook, a hook or crook on which to sus- 
pend pots and pans over a fire, or for other purposes 
\sce quot.); ¢himney-jack, a rotating chiimney- 
pot or cowl; chimney- jamb (sce quot.) ; chim- 
ley-, chimla-lug (.S¢.), the side or ‘cheek’ of the 
fireplace; tchimney-man, the collector of 
CHIMNEY-MONEY ; | chimney-mantle, a mantel- 
piece; chimney-nook, chimley-nuik ‘Sc.) = 
CHIMNEY-CORNER; chimney-plant, a name for 
Campanula pyramidalis, which is placed as an 
ornament before fireplaces in the summer (77cas. 
Bot); * chimney-publican, a farmer of the 
CHIMNEY-MONEY 3 chimney - shaft = chineney- 
stalk; + chimney-shank, a fluc; ehimney-side, 
one of the two vertical sides of a fireplace ; 
chimney corner, fire-side (o¢s. or arch.); chim. 
ney-stack, a group of chimney-stalks, mited in 
one block ; chimney-stalk, (a.) the part of a chim- 
ney which rises, detached, from a honse-top; (é.) a 
tall chimney built to carry off the smoke from a 
mill, faetory, ete.; + ehimney-stock, (?) one of 
the upright sides ofa chimney or grate ; chimney- 
swallow, the eommon swallow, ///rundo rustica ; 
chimney- tax = CHIMNEY-MONEY; chimney- 
throat, the narrowest part of a chimney, between 
the gathering and the flue; chimney-tun (¢/a/.) 
=chimney-stalk, 

1566 Drant Horace’s Sat, 1. ii. Fv, With better meate.. 
then..*chimnye bacon. 1764 H. ‘I, Croxer, etc. Dict, Arts 
s.v. Chimney, The mouth of the tube, or that part joined to 
the “chimney hack. 1884 Gardening Llustr.8 Nov. 426/2 A 
garden of Bell Worts..might include..the *Chimney Bell. 
flower. 1708 Murs. Centiivee Busie Bod, w. iv. 64 Can 
you condescend to stand behind this *Chimney-Board, Sir 
George? 1796 Jane AusIEN Sexse & Sens. xxxviii, She 
never made any bones of hiding. -behind a chimney-board, 
on purpose to hear what we said. 1843 Lever 7 Hinton 
iii. ro A mirror of gigantic proportions occupied the *chim- 
ney-breast. 1824 dun. Keg. 140 Edinburgh—A strong gale 
~.came on from the north-east, and the usual demolition of 
*chimney-cans, slates, etc. ensued. 1852 D. Witson Preh, 
Ann, (1863) LH, 127 A remarkable class of urns ,- described 
in the old Statistical Reports as resembling chimney-cans. 
1772 Ace. in Tomlinson Doncaster (1887) 237 Mr. Allen the 
‘Chimney Doctor, for two chinmeys. 1809 R. Lancrorp 
Introd. Trade 81 A "Chimney Glass and a pair of Sconces. 
1839 DickENs Nich. Nich, xxxii, Sticking the card in the 
chimney-glass 1837 Cartyix #7. Aez, ui. ly. iv. (L.) As 
great Sol scatters his first fire-handful, tipping the hills 
and *chimney-heads with gold. 1726 Neve Builder's Dict. 
(ed. 2) *Chimney hooks. "These are Hooks of Steel or 
Brass put into the Jambs of the Chimney .. for the handle 
of the Fire-pan, and Tongs to rest in. Ibid., *Chimney- 
jambs, The sides of a Giimnestot the Extremities of 
which the Mantle-tree resteth. 1785 Burns £4. to Davie 
i, While frosty winds blaw in the drift, Ben to the *chimla 
lug. @ 1695 Woop Life (1848) 201 The King’s revenue i 
customs, excise, and “chimney men, 1855 MACAULAY fists 
Eng. U1. xi. 36 Nor could the Treasury .. restrain the 
chimneyman from using his powers with harshness ; for the 
tax was farmed. 1663 GeRBIER Counsel 22 The *Chimney- 
mantles ought to be all of Stone or Marble. 1637 B. Jonson 
Sad Sheph. t ii, Aiken, Where saw you her? Scath, In 


CHIMNEY. 


the *chimney-nuik within. 1788 Burns Friar's-Carse [er- 
mitage (2nd version) Seek the chimney-nook of ease. 1826 
Scort Old Mort. vii, ‘Ika auld wife in the chimley-neuck’, 
1671 Butter Kew, (nu mem. Duvalvi,Vh’ Excise and *Chim- 
ney-Publican. 1662 Gersizr Prive, g Exorbitant *Chim- 
ney-Shafts. 1879 Sin G. Scort Lect. Archit. 1. 265 With 
the fireplace came that other modern feature, the chimney- 
shaft. 1532 Huzoet, “Chymney shanke, or tonel, franarty. 
19732 Swmirt Sacr. Test. J 3S Low offices, which some neigh- 
bours hardly think it worth stirring from tbeir “chimney 
sides to obtain. 1824 Scotr Let. 18 Feb. in Lockhart, 
An accurate sketch of the windows and chimney sides of 
the drawing room. 1841-44 Emerson £ss. [/eroism Wks. 
{Bohn) I. 104 The nook and chimney-side of prudence. 1840 
Dickens Surn, Rudge \xiv, Roof and *chimney-stack 
seemed drunk. 1862 Lytton Str. Story 8 Abrupt gables 
and lofty chimney-stacks. 1828 Scorr Tafestried Chamber, 
Ancient wreathed and caryed *chimney-stalks. 1866 .d ¢he- 
nznim No. 2009. 7 ‘Two enormous cbimney-stalks. 1602 
tow Choose Ga. Wife Jr. Bad uu. iii. in Hazl. Dedstey UX. 
s4 He had a pound of soap to scour his face, And yet his 
brow looks like the “Chimney-stock. 1652 Gauce Jag. 
astvom. 181 ‘Yhe crickets chirping behind the chimney- 
stock. 1975 Wuite in PA/t. Trans. LXV. 258 The house- 
swallow, or *chimney-swallow, is. .the first comer of all the 
British Aérundines. 1855 Macauray [/ist, Eug. I. 37 
«An Act by whicb the ‘chimney tax was declared a badge 
of slavery. 1800 Iluxots Fav. Village 165 Perch'd on the 
brink of ’chimney-throat profound. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Ilygiene (ed. 3) 371 The chimney throat was _con- 
tracted so as to lessen the draught. 1600 fuser. on Porch 
at Beanpré, Glamorgansh, (WN. & Q. (1871) 2 Sept.) Rycharde 
Basset .. Bwylt This Porch With The *Chymnye Tunnes. 
1875 Jerrertes Wild Life in S. C. 168 On the great 
chimney-tuns, as country folk call them, and in the ivy, 
tribes of birds have taken up their residence. 

Chimney, vw sonce-wd. [f. the sb.) drums. 
To furnish with a chimney or chimncys. 

1833 Lams Elia, Old Margate [loy, A great sea chimera, 
chinmeying and furnacing the deep. 

Chimney-co:rner. [see Ciusxry 5. 1.) 

1. The corner or side of an open fireplace or 
hearth, fe. of the large projecting or retreating 
fireplace of olden times; ‘the fireside; the seat on 
each end of the firegrate’ (J.); familiarly treated 
as the place of the old, the infirm, and idle. 

1580 Hottypann Treas. fr. Tong., Un Cendrier, he that 
keepeth the chimney corner, a sluggard. 1582 SipNey 
Apel. Poetrie (Arb) 40 Atale whicb holdeth children from 
play, and old men from the chimney corner. 1674 R, Goo- 
trey (nj. & Ab. Physic Pref., Every one has the priviledg 
to eat his mind in his Chinney-Corner. 18z0 Scott 
Afonast. Introd. Kp., The parson would not leave the quiet 
of his chimney-corner. 1866 G. Macponatn diva. Q, Neighb. 
xxaxili, All but confined to the chimney-corner now. 

2. atirté. (Cf. CHimxey to b., 

1654 Winttock Zootemia 300 ‘To be made at length a 
Winters ‘Tale, and Chimney-corner Disconrse. 1727 Dr 
For Syst. Wagic i it (1840) 46 A chimney-comer tale, fit 
foralegend. 1833-4 De Quincey Cesars Whs. X. 29 note, 
A chimney-cormer politician ..a mere speculator or un- 
practical dreamer. 1878 Esterson Sovereignty of Ethics in 
N. Amer. Rev. CXXVL. 417 A sterile chimney-corner 
philosophy. i ; 

Chimneyed (tfirmnid , /f/. a. [f. Cuiinry 
sé, +-ED%,) Waving a chimney or chimneys. 

1821 Joaxna Battie Afet. Leg., Wallace axxiv. 8 Whose 
chnnney'd roofs the stcep ridge cope. 

Chimneyless (t{imnilés), a. [f. Ciumxey 
sb, + -LESS.] Iaving no chimney or chimneys. 

1662 Fuuter Worthres Mertonethsh, (R.) Two or more 
tipling houses, and chimnyless barns. 1881 Cowen in 
Standard 30 Aug. 3/3 An Irish peasant, reared amidst the 
smoke of a one-roomed and chimneyless cabin. 1884 /fealth 
E-xchib. Catal, 80/1 The Patent..chimneyless burner. 

+Chimney-money. Oés. A tax of two 
shillings per annum on every fire-hearth in England 
and Wales, imposed by Act 13 & 14 Chas. II, re- 
pealed by 1 Wm. & Mary; any similar tax. 

1664 [ane Orrery State Lett, (1743) I. 155 The Ve pee 
of hearth and chia money. 1665 Surv. AG. Netherl. 74 
Chimney-money nnd Excise is imposed. 1666 Perys Diary 
15 Oct., One moved that the chimney-money might be taken 
from the King. 1689 Address fr. Northumbld, 17 July in 
Lond, Gaz. No, 2483/1 Your Majesties great Clemency and 
unexampled Favour in foeciing and easing Your Subjects 
from the Burthen of Chimney. Money. @1714 Burser Ows 
Time v. (1734) U1. 13 ‘The King, as he had come through the 
Western Countries... had been in many places moved to 
discharge the chimney moncy. 


Chi'mney-piece. [P1«cx in the artistic sense.] 
+1. A picture, picce of sculpture, or of tapestry, 


placed as an ornament over a fircplace. Ods. 

1611 Suaks. Cywé. u. iv, 81 The Chinmey Is South the 
Chamber, and the Chimney-peece Chaste Dian, bathing. 
1622 Peacuam Compl, Gentt, xiii. (1634) 128, I have seene 
many peeces of his [Hans Holbein] in oyle, und one of his 
owne dranght with a penne a most curions chimney-peecc, 
1647-8 Evetyn Aen, 28 Jan. (1857) I. as A very good 
chimnney-piece of water-colours, 1672 Sir C. Wyvitt 7riple 
Crown 167 A Cut (black and white) which serves for a 
Chimney Piece. 

2. The ornamental stnicture, usually of stone ‘or 
marble, with inoulding, carving, ete., over and 
aronnd the open recess of a fireplace. b. Now 
often used for the simple projecting slab or shelf 
over the fireplace, the MANTEL-SHELF. 

1680 Evetyn A/c. 18 Apr., Excellent carving by Gibbons, 
especialy the chimney-piece of library. 1726 Neve 
Buitder’s Dict. (ed. 2) Chimney-piece, certain Mouldings of 
Wood, or Stone, standing on the fireside of the Jambs, and 
coming over the Mantle-tree, 1790 Gouv, Morris ae § 
Wit, (2832) 1. 348, 1 stay some time leaning on the cltim- 
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ney piece. 1796 Morse Aaner, Geog. 11. 206 ‘Those beau- 
tiful chimncy-pieces..known all over the kingdown by the 
name of Kilkenny marble. 1806-7 2; Beresvorp Afiserics 
Mliem, Life (1826) vi. 1 A little fat plaster-man on the 
chimney piece. 1851 Mrs. Cartytx Lett. 11. 153. 

attrié, 1848 CLoucu Sothie 1x. 28 Poor. .chimney-piece or- 
naments under glass-cases. 

Ct aero ; 

1. A cylindrical (sometimes prismatic or square- 
shaped) pipe of earthenware, shect-metal, etc., 
fitted on the top of a chimney-shaft, to increase the 
up-draught and carry off the smoke: a chimney-can. 

1830 Trexxysox Poems 13 Why a church is with a steeple 
built; And a house with a chimneypot? 1883 //arfer’s 
Mag. Nov. 829/2 The painter has left his garret among the 
London chimney-pots. 

2. Chimney-pol hai: a colloquial name for the 
cylindrical black silk hat now worn by inen. 

3868 J/aské Apr. 87 The chimney-pot hat, the ugliest 
European head-dress known. 1885 Graphic 14 Feb. 165/3 
Wearing a chimney-pot hat and a white rosette, 

Chi'mney-sweep. [see SWEEP v. and sé.) 

+1. Phrase. The cry of a chimney-sweeper. Obs. 

1611 Cotcr. s. v. Cheminée, Hant & bas la cheminée, 
chimney-sweepe ; the crie of chimney-sweepers, 

=CHIMNEY-SWEEPER I. (Now also simply 
SwEeP,) Chinney-sweep’s cancer: see next, 1 b. 

1727 Swirt Descr. Aforning, Vhe small-coal man was 
heard with cadence deep, Till drown’d in shriller notes of 
chimney-sweep, «1845 Hoop Doves 4 Crows iv, As fine as 
Chimney Sweepsin May. 1888 Sin M, Mackenzie F’redh. 
the Nobte 41 A particular form of cancer .. formerly ..com- 
mon enough in England, is now almost extinct .. “chimney 
sweep’s cancer’. 

3. The name of a fly used in salmon-fishing. 

1867 F. Francis Angling xii. (1880) 446 The Chimney 
Sweep..is the only thoroughly black fly | ever saw. 

Chimney-swee:per. 

_1. One whose business it is to sweep chimneys, 
in order to remove the soot. 

e1g00 Cocke Lorell’s B. (1843) 11 Chymney swepers, and 
costerde mongers. 1588 Snaks. £. L. L. wv. iit. 266 To 
look like her are Chimny-sweepers blacke. 1719 D'Urrey 
Pitls 1V. 198 A Chimny-sweeper, with his Brooms, his Poles 
and Shackles. 1825 lone Awry-day Bk. 1. 360 Dressed 
. like... English chimney-sweepers on May-day. 

b. Chimney-sweeper's cancer. ‘epithelioma of 
the scrotum, caused by the irritation of soot’ (Syd. 
Saes Leix.)s 

2. A stiff radiating brush fixed on a long jointed 
rod, used for cleaning chimneys; a sweep’s brush. 

(Introduced in 1805 to supersede the use of climbing boys.) 

3. Collector’s name for a small black British 
moth (Zanagra cherophyltaia). 

So Chi‘mney-sweeping 7vé/. 5d. and Ppl. a 

1s99 Nasuy Lent. Stuffe 38 Such chimnie sweeping 
attributes of smoking and parching. _16g0 Vexner Tobacco 
412 Attended with Chimney-sweeping Lackeys. | 1836-9 
Dicxexs Sk. Hoz, First of Alay, Chimncy-sweeping had 
become a favorite. .pursuit. 

Chi'mney-top. 

1. ‘The part of a chimney that rises above the roof, 
or more particularly the flat upper surface of this. 

1601 Siaks. Ful. C1. i. 44 Vo Towres and Windowes? 
Vea, to Chimney tops, 1832 ‘Texnxvson Alay Oucen, New 
ears Kve iti, Till Charles’s Wain came out above the tall 
white chimney-tops. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. s.v. Chim. 
ney, The part which rises above the roof, for discharging 
the smoke into the air, is called a chimney-shaft, whose 
horizontal upper surface is termed the chimney-top. 

2. In anorgan: = CHIMNEY 7. 

1874 in Knicnt Dict. Mechanics. 

Chimpanzee (tfimpzrnzi, tfimpanz7), Also 8 
chimpanze, 9 shimpanse. [The native name in 
Angola, in W. Africa. (CE. F. chémpansd, -2é, -2ée.)] 

A genus of African apes (Anthropopitiecus), bear- 
ing the closest resemblance to man of any of the 
anthropoids. The name originally belonged to «f. 
Troglalytes (formerly 7: niger), which was long 
the only species recognized ; but at least one other 
species is now known. (See Natwre 1889, 254.) 

1738 Lond, Mag. Sept. 465 A most surprizing creature is 
hronght over in the Speaker, just arrived from Carolit 
that was taken in a wood at Guinea. She is the Female o 
the Creature which the Angolans call Chimpanze, or the 
Mockman. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supfp., Chisnpansec, the 
name of nn Angolan animal..In the year 1738, we had one 
of these creatures brought over into England. + J. 
Marrucws Voy. R. Sierra- Leone iv. (1791) 41 The Japan- 
zces, or Chimpanzees, are also natives of this country. 1874 
Lussock Orig. & Met. fas. i. 6 Vhe chimpanzee and the 
gorilla must certainly give place to the bee and the ant. 

Chin (tfin), 54. Forms: 1 cin, 3-6 chyn(no, 
3-7 ohinne, 3~ chin. [OFE. ex (prob. fem., but 
only known in gloss.), corresp. to OF ris. 4722, OS. 
Ainné weut., ‘chin, jaw’, (MDu,. Afnne, Ain, neut., 
nod. Du. 47 £3, OHG, chinné, (MIIG, krnne, kin, 
mod.G. 4inn) neut. :—WGer. &/nnt :—OTent. *kin- 
pe (cf. Gr, yévecoy chin), a nenter derivative 

rom the primitive *£éwr- (retained in ON. Atnn 
‘cheek, lower jaw’), a fei. cons. stein, standing 
for 4inzw- (with assimilation of zzz to #2 in a pre- 
tonic syllable, founded on an oblique-case form 
with accented suffix, e.g. genitive pre-Teutonic 
*genzwds); cognate with Gr. yevus, yevuos lower jaw, 
side of the face, cheek, Skr. Aanzs. (In Goth. 


.the soul, like Lazarus. 
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Ainnus fem., the word had passed into the z decl., 
like Goth. fotus, dunthns. 

The word bas in Teut, a somewhat wide range of significa. 
tion ‘cheek, cheek-bone, jaw-bone, chin’; in all the examples 
preserved in Eng. the meaning is restricted as in modern 
use ; traces of the wider meaning appear however in OE. 
cin-bdn, mandibula (jaw-bone), Ger. Afnubcin cheek-bone, 
and OF. cin-tép molar tooth, grinder, OHG. chinnisan 
cheek-tooth.] 

1. The part of the face below the under-lip formed 
by the JE sai extremity of the lower jaw. 

€ 1000 /ELrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 157 Mentunt, cin. 
e175 Lamb, /om. 35 Ic walde..sitten on forste & on 
snawe up et mine chinne. ¢1205 Lay. 8147 Hengal smat 
Euelin swide vuele a pane chin. 1393 Gower Conf. [. 275 
And sette Constantin therinne All naked up unto the chinne. 
3495 Voc. in Wr.Wilcker 747 [ic mentum, a schyne. 
a1568 Covernace Bh, Death vi. (1579) 18 The chynne 
falleth downe. .the deadly sweat breakers out. 3586 War- 
ser Ald. Eng. w.xx, A round and dimpled Chin. 1600 
Suaks. 4. Y. 2.1. ii. 76 Stroke your chinnes, and sweare 
by your beards that IT am a knaue. — Dryness Virg. 
Georg. m. 89 The Mother Cow.. Her double Dew-Jap froin 
her Chin descends. 1793 Hotcrost Lavater's Phystog. xi. 
61 Tbe pointed chin ts teu to be a sign of acuteness and 
craft. 1828 Starx Liem, Nat, //ist. 1.156 Genus Capra... 
Horns common to both sexes..chin bearded, 1832 Tensv- 
son Miller's Dan. i, 1 see the wealtby miller yct—His 
double chin, his portly size. 

_ Ag. 1581 T. HoweLt Denises (1879) 204 Thy makers Muse 
in eee of enuies chinne, For wise deuise, deserued praise 
shall winne. 1629 Mittos Ode Nativ. xxvi. 3 The Sun.. 
Pillows his Chin upon an orient Wave. 

+b. The hair on the chin, the beard. Ofés. 

[¢ 1205 Lay. 18764 Swor hi his chinne Pat he wuste Merlin.) 
@ 1300 Cursor Al, 18843 (Cott.) Forked fair be chin he bare. 

+c. ? Cheek. 

c1340 Cursor Al. 25491 (Fairf.) Jbesus pat .. sufferred 
for our synne boffetis on pi faire chynne. 

qd. Phrases. + Zo hold up by the chin: to keep 
from sinking, support. + Of the first chins with 
the beard just beginning to grow. U9 to the chin: 
reaching to the chin; deeply immersed 7x. 

1562 J. Hevwoon Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 10 He must needes 
swym, that is holde vp by the chyn. 1579 Tomson Cad. 
vin's Serm. Tim, 222/1 Yet they remaine vnpunnished, yea 
they are holden vp by the cbinne to harden them in their 
wickednesse. 1616 R.C[Row.ey] Times’ Whis. v. 1706 The 
richer sort doe stand up to the chin {n delicates. 1630 
Surrey Grateful Servant m., iv, Your weak gallants ofthe 
first chin. .will brag what ladies they have brought to their 


obedience. 1638 Ear: Strarrorp Let. to aud 7 Aug., A 
languishing purpose to hold me up by the chin. iiee ie 
as I may be of use in these affairs, 


2. Comb., as chin-beard, -chopper, -chucking, 
-high, -piece, -tip, -tuft, -whiskers; chin-band, 
-cloth, + -clout, a band or cloth passing under the 
chin, formerly worn by women, and still nsed with 
corpses; also fig.; +chin-cushion, a kind of 
cravat which was puffed out under the chin ; chin- 
deep «., sodeep as to reach the chin; fi. very deep, 
deeply iinmersed 7; chin-musio (U. S.), talk, 
chatter ; chin-mute, a mute applied to the violin 
by the action of the chin; chin-scab, a disease in 
sheep; chin-stay, a band for fastening a hat or 
cap under the chin, also a support for the chin; 
chin-strap, (a.) = prec.; (6.) Saddlery, a strap con- 
necting the throat-strap and nose-band of a halter; 
chin-wag (s/ang.), chat, talk; chln-welk, a 
disease affecting the chin. 

1601 Horrann P/iny xxxiu. iti, In earings pendant at 
their ears, in staies, wreaths, and “chin bands. 1856 Mrs. 
Browsixc Avr, Leigh 7 Broken loose From chin-bands of 
1885 STEVENSON Dynantifer 109 A 
“chin-beard in the American fashion, 1837 Dr Sie in 
Tait's Mag. 1V. 171 A “‘chin-chopper’ or Jews'-harp 
player .. will find himself a privileged man in comparison 
with the philosopher. 2881 Besant & Rice Chap. Fleet 
ut. tii, * More °chin-chucking, my dear’, said Nancy. 1632 
Snerwoon, Chinne-peece of an helmet, or a (Ladies) *chin- 
cloth, Aardotte, muntonniere, nassel. 1712 Masson Travels 
in Eng. 90 (D.) Upon the head they put a cap, which they 
fasten with a very broad chincloth. 2856 Mas. Browninc 
Aur, Leigh sx, (1882) 382 U'll get up from my grave And wear 
my chin-cloth for a wedding veil. “3608 Mipnteton A/ad 
World in Dodsl. O. Pf, V. 362 (N.) "The lower part of a 
ventlewoman’s gown, with a mask and a “chin-clout. 1630 
uh Tayior (Water 1.) Js. us, (N.) And from the chin- 
clout to the lowly eect 1n Heliconian streams his praise 
shall dip her. 1748 Ricuarnson Clarissa I]. 6 (D.) A King 
William's cravat, or some such antique “chin-cushion as by 
the pictures of that prince one sees was then in fashion. 
1634S. R. Noble Soldier v. ii. in Budlen O. Pl. 1.325 In 
any Noble Act fle wade “chin-deepe with you. 1823 Lane 
Elia, Capt. Fackson, To fancy himself all the while chin. 
deep in ricbes. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 237 
Training the young top ..is done by cutting off the shoot 
*chin high. 1872 Mark Twain /uwc. at [ome ii. UToppe) 
[1 seck] somebody to jerk @ little *cbin-music for us. 1883 
Bread-winners 77 Uf we have joined this order to listen to 
chin-music the rest of our lives. 1848 J. Bisnor tr. G#to's 
Violin App. v. (2875) 85 The *Chin-mute—by means of 
which. .the violinist is enabled. .to ribs 9 the newly-designed 
inute into immediate contact with the bridge. 1632 SueR- 
wooo, The *chinne-peece of an helmet. .darbotte. 1736- 
1800 Baitey, “Chin-scab, a scabby Disease in sheep, which 
Shepherds call the Dartars. 1 F. Buee Quakerisin 
Lxposed 20 Four double Cross-cloths for a Womnn, One 
Mantle and seven *Chin-stays. 1829 Soutney Sir 7. More 
41831) I. 329 It was necessary to ee his under jaw with 
achin-stay. 1860 V. L. Canrron future Mighway I. vii. 
129 A semi-military forage cap with a chin-stay. 1869 E. 
A. Parnes Pract, Iiygiene (ed. 3) 411 The men were 
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obliged to have their “chin-straps as tight as possible to 
keep them [shakos] on. 1850 THackERray Pendensis (Hoppe) 
Young dandies with their *chin-tips. 1814 Moore New 
Cost, Ministers ii. 312 Wig, whiskers, and “chin-tufts all 
right to a hair, 1879 Punch No. 2061. g I'd just like to 
have a bit of *chinwag with yon on the quiet. 1862 Afacur. 
Mag. Oct. 463 The disease called "chin-welk, or mentagra, 
Sycosis contagiosa, 1883 Grant Wuite WW. Adams 113 
That adornment known at the West as *chin-whiskers ’. 

Chin (tfin), v7. [f. prec. sb.]J 

+1. To press chin to chin. Ods. 

1599 Breton Author's Dr, 17 A troupe of faire Ladies, 
Everie one her Lover, Colling and Kissing, Chinning and 
Embracing, and jooking Babies in one anothers Eyes. 

2. To bring up to the chin ; also with 2/. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 24 Dec. 357/1 It is not any ‘fellah’ 
that can chix this kind of fiddle. 1881 Biackmorr Chris. 
towell xv, He chins up his fiddle, and touches two strings, 

3. U.S. slang. To chat, chatter. 

1883, Bread-winners (1884) 161 You haven’t done a thing 
but..eat pea nuts and hear Bott chin, 1887 V. York World, 
*They chin about the best methods of relieving poverty." 

fence Chinning v0/. sé., a talk, (slang). 

1884 Sunday at Fone ie 44/2 Are you the boss who 
wants to give the boys ac inning to-morrow ? 

hin, obs. f. CHINE s).1 ; 

China (tfoina), sd.and a. Forms: sce under 
TI. [Not a native Chinese name, but fonnd in Skr. 
as China about the Christian era, and in varions 
modified forms employed by other Asiatic peoples. 
In Marco Polo Chéi, in Barbosa (1516) and Garcia 
de Orta (1363) Chena. So in Eng. in Eden 1555. 

(The origin of the name is still a matter of debate. Sec 
Babylonian & Or. Recd, 1. Nos. 3 and 11.) 

I. 1. The country so called, in Asia. 

155 Even Decades WW, /nd.(Arb.) 260 The great China 
whose kyng is thought. .the greatest prince in the world. 

+b. A Chinaman, a Chinese. Oés. 

162 Burton Anat, Afed, 1, iv, 1. ii, (1651) 644 How those 
witty China’s. should be so gulled. 1634 Sir 'T. Hernert 
Trav, i, (1638) 338 The Chynaes are curions in novelties. 

2. attrib, and Cont. a. simple attrib, Now 
generally superseded by CHINESE a., cxe. where this 
would be ambiguous, as in China trade, trader, 
merchant, etc. See also 34. 

1889 Haxuvyr Voy, 551 argin, China ships with one 
saile, 1660 Preys rary 28 Sept. I did send for a cup of 
tee (a China drink). 1668 Witkins Rea? Char. Table 441 
Concerning the China Character. 1707 Fiover Physic. 
Pulse-Watch 344 The old China Books. 1720 De For 
Capt. Singleton xiv. (1840) 245 We found the China traders, 
1868 C. Cottinawoon (/7//e) Rambles of a Naturalist on the 
shores and waters of the China sea. 

b. in names of natural products, ctc., as China- 
aster (see ASTER 3); China-crape, a kind of silk 
crape; China-goose, a varicty of goose found in 
China in immense flocks during the winter, es/. 
near Canton; China-grass, Bahmerta (Urtica) 
nivea, a small shrubby plant with broadly cordate 
leaves, native to China and Sumatra; also the 
strong fibre obtained from the inner bark of this 
shrub, used in the making of grass-cloth ; China- 
ink = Inpray-1nk, a black pigment sold in bars 
and cakes, consisting generally of lamp-black 
and size (see also quots.); China-orange, the 
Sweet Orange of commerce (Citrus Aurantium), 
originally brought from China ; China-pea, Cara- 
gana Chamlagu, a native of Siberia and the Fast ; 
China-pink, Dianthus chinensts, a perennial 
flowering pink; China-rose, (¢.) the Monthly 
Rose (Kosa indica) and the Red Rose (RX. sent- 
ferflorens) with their many varicties; (0.) Z/7- 
biscus Rosa-sinensis (N. QO. Aalvacen’), a tree 20 
to 30 feet high, with beautiful flowers of various 
colours; China-root (see Cutna2); China-tree, 
(@. S.) the AzEparac; China-ware, ware from 
China (see 3 2); China-wax, a white crystalline 
wax soluble in alcohol, the product of Cocczes 
sinensis. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 24 b, Cornwall hath Doues, Geese, 
"China geese, 1858 R. Hocc Veg. Kingd. 673 The ex- 
cellent fibre known as *China-grass. 1884 IWeekiy Scotsman 
9 Feb. 1/7 The rhea, China grass, or ramie plant, as it is 
variously called, is said to possess the strongest fibre in 
nature, 1880 Blackmore Evrema xix. (Hoppe), I had not one 
atom of Russian twist or dyed china-grass cloth in my hair, 
1782 Wison in PAil, Trans. LX XIII. 156, 1 pencilled the 
bottom of the hollows all over black with “China ink. | 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 1, 776 It is said that the true China ink is 
made from the condensed smoke or soot of burned camphor. 
1665-6 Prevs Diary 5 Mar. I... made them welcome with 
wine and “china pines (now a great Bau ye Pe 
Parsons Newmarket 11. 149 A hundred pounds to a China 
orange upon Eclipse. 1660 Act 12 Chas. // (Tonnage § 
Poundage) Capravens, Cockared Caps, “China Pease, Cit- 
terns, 1731 Mutter Gard. Dict., Double *China Rose, 
commonly called.in the West Indies, Martinico Rose, 1760 
J. Lee Botany (1776) App. (Jod.) China rose, Aibiscus. 
1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1v. (1863) 264 In the middle 
of a fine October, while the China-roses covered the wails. 
1847 Loner. Zv. u.ii.21 Shaded by *china-trees .. Stood 
the houses aes 18g0 Mrs. Stowe Unels Tom 
xxxvili. 332 The shadows of the graceful china-trees lay 
minutely pencilled on the turf below. 


Il. China porcelain, China-ware, china. 
[Throughout India, and the East generally, the 


Persian name Use is widely diffused as chini, 


i 
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in the sense of § porcclain ’, ‘ china-ware’, From 
India this form and use of the word was prob. 
introduced in the 17th c. into Ingland, whénce 
the spellings 7 chiney, cheny, cheney, chenea, 
mod. dial. chaney, cheenie, and the fashionable 
pronunciation of last and heginning ofthe present 
century, tfétni (see Walker), which with t{7ni, 
tfeni, still survives in the dialects.] 

3. A species of earthenware of a fine semi-trans- 
parent texture, originally manufactured in China, 
and first brought to Europe in the 16th ¢. by the 
Portnguese, who named it forcefatn. Early in 
18th c. it began to be manufactured in Europe. 

a. China-ware (which naturally occurs earlier than China} 
had at first the literal sense of ‘ware from China’, This 
was soon shortened to Cééna, and as the shortened form 
became gradnally the common name of the material, ‘china- 
ware’ came to be regarded as ‘ ware made of china or por- 
celain’, the sense it now bears. 

1634 Sik T. Hereert 727, 41 They sell Callicoes, Cheney 
Sattin, Cheney ware. 1699 Lutrrect. Arve Rel. (1857) IV. 
553 The price of china ware in London is fallen ras. in the 
pound. 1712 ArsuTunot Join Bull Postscr. av, John came 
with his constable's staff to.. break the Esquire’s China. 
ware. 1789 Mrs. Prozzi Yours. Frauce V1. 125 His collec. 
tion of China-ware [is] valuable and tasteful. 1875 Uru. 
Dict. Arts & Manuf. II. 603 A fusible earthy mixture, 
along with an infusible, which, when combined, are suscep- 
tihle of hecoming semi-vitrified and translucent in the kiin 
. constitute trne porcelain or china-ware. 


b. china. 


1653 H. Coaan tr. /’izfo's Trav. lii, 206 A Present of 


certain very rich Pieces of China. 1679 Pexn did’, Prot. 
1. 17 Massy Plate, Rich Cheny. 1685 Crowne S/» Conridy 
Nice 1. 8 Women, like Cheney, shou'd be kept with care, 
One flaw debases her to common ware. 1694 Lutrrnut. 
Brief Rel. 1.837) UL. 281 Three trunks..in which were 
chenea and other fine things. 1735 Porn Kf. Lady 17> 
Mistress of herself, tho‘ China fall. 1752 Jounson Ranedler 
No, 200 Calling for his Dresden China, 1823 Lamp &£éc, 
Old China, V have an almost feminine partiality for old 
china. 1884 Miss Brapvon /shwael xxx, A tea-table with 
Queen Anne urn and old English china. 

4. attrib.and Comb. a. simple attrib. Of china, 
made of china or porcelain. 

(In the earliest quotations CA/xa prob. often bears sense 1, 
the transition being gradual. } 

1579 Drake's Voy. in Hakluyt (1600) HIT. 736 Fine China. 
dishes of white earth, and great store of China-silks, 1598 
Fiorio, Porceilana.. whereof they make China dishes, called 
Porcellan dishes, 1603 Sraxs. .l/eas. for MV. ui. 97 They 
are not China-dishes, but very good dishes. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. ¥. § 7 We are not throughly resolved 
concerning Porcellane or China dishes, that according to 
common belief they are made of Earth. 1717 Lapy M. W. 
Monracur Leff. I. xliv. ig The sherbet .. was served in 
China bowls. 18.. L. Hunt Country Lodging, The chaney 
shepherds and shepherdesses on the mantelpiece. 1818 
Hazuitt Eng. Poets iv.(1870) 95 The fall of a china-jar. 

b. fig. 

1884 Burret. Obiter Dicta 183 The mischief he will do to 
his neighbours’ china creeds and delicate porcelain opinions, 
is shocking to contemplate. 

ce. Comb., as china-blue, -fancier, -hunter, -oven, 
-shop; china-closet, a closet for china; china- 
glaze,a preparation for painting blue fret, com- 
posed of glass, lead, and blue calx; + china- 
house, a house where china-ware was exhibited 
(often allnded to as a house of assignation) ; 
china-man (sec CHINAMAN 1); china-paints, 
pigments specially prepared for use upon china ; 
so china-painting; china-stone, a kind of tal- 
cose granite, the felspar of which has undergone 
partial decomposition, uscd for producing a glaze 
in the manufacture of porcelain; +china-tipper 
(see Trp); china-ware (see 3.4); {+ china-woman, 
awoman keeping a china-house or china-shop, Also 
china-ithe adj. See also CHINA-CLAY, -METAL. 

1866 Mrs, Gasket. Wives & Dau. ix, Her eyes were 
soft, large, and *china-blue in colour. 1 Crapee ar. 
Reg. wu. 348 Her “china-closet, cause of daily care. 1823 
Lams Effa, Old China, When I go to visit any great houses, 
I enquire for the china-closet. 1878 Hadlherger’s [dust. 
Mag. 1002 (Hoppe) To *china-fanciers he is known as the 
famous Maestro Giorgio. 1609 B. Joxson Si, Won. 1. iii. 
(1616) 536 ‘To watch when ladies are gone to the *China 
houses, or the Exchange. 1730 J. MiLLer //amours O.v- 
ford i, For the evening, that noon of pleasure, operas, 
masquerade, assemblies, china-bouses, eae 1878 
Hallberger’s [llust. Mag, 1002 (Hoppe) To the *china- 
hunter, every ohject in his cabinet or on his brackets is a 
trophy. 1868 Timns Zccentr. Anim. Creation 299 Por- 
celain crabs, with delicate, *china-like shells. 1881 Porcelain 
Works, Worcester 26 A *china oven takes about forty hours 
tofire. 1712 ArpuTHNor Yohn Bull Postscr. xi, How he set 
up a *China-shop over-against Nic. Frog. 1848 THACKERAY 
Van. Fair xxxii, Such a bull ina china-shop I never saw. 
1875 Urn Dict. Arts 1. 776 No satisfactory explanation has 
yet been offered of the conditions which operate on the 
granite to produce the*China stone. 1720 Lord. Gaz. No. 
g900/4 Henry Ward ..*China-Tipper, late of Little Old 

ailey. 1609 B. Jonson Sid. Wont, 1, iv, His wife was the 
rich *China-woman that the courtiers visited so often. 1712 
Ster.e Sgect. No. 336 P 3, 1 am, dear Sir, one of the top 
China-women about town .. One .. calls for a set of tea- 
dishes, another for a basin, a third for my best green tea, 

Tit. 5. =CnHeryey. 

1790 A. Witson Poems, Groans fr. Loom, And then the 

last boon I'll implore, Is to bless us with China so tight 


China? (tfoina). [From C/’za the country, 


CHINAMAN. 


whence brought to Europe; early names were 
Radix China and Tuber Chine; the Ayeen Akb. 
(Pers.) calls it chob-chini ‘China-wood’; cf. Pg. 
rats de China, pao de China, (¥. bots @eschine), The 
French synonyni esgeze, sgutne, and mod.Lat. 
schina, point to confusion with some other word. 

(App. with med.L. schinus nastic tree: cf. Susannah 
(Daniel xiii.) 54 sad schino, LXX. tnd oxivor.'] ; 

1. The thick ficshy root-stock of a shrubby climb- 
ing plant (Slax China 1.) closely akin to 
Sarsaparilla, and once supposed to possess great 
medicinal virtues. 

a. China root. 

[1363 Garcia pe Orta Simples 177 Alguma raiz ou pao de 
China.]_ 1587 1. [Lartor I Zrginéa in Hakluyt (1599) EL. 272 
The China root brought from the East Indies. 1598 W. 
Pmuurs Linschoten's Trav. Ind, (1864) 193 They heale 
them with the root China. 1697 Dawprer Pay, (1698) 1. 
xv. 4og China affords Drugs in great abundance ; especially 
China Root. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Picce ti. 19 Vake ..3 
Ounces of China Roots. 1866 77eas, Bot, 1066 China root 
.. first Introdnced from China in a.p, 1535, a8 an infallible 
remedy for gout. 

b. China. 

rg82 Hester Seer, PAroray. ut. Alvi. 67 This China is a 
roote like vnto the roote of Canna, the whiche is brought 
yvnto vs, out of India, from an He called China, from whence 
it tooke his name China, 1633 Gerard's Herbal App. xv. 
China..to enre the French Pox. ¢16go Bi. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, elristippus, a Decoction of Sarsa, China, etc. 

2. American or Bastard China: the root of 
Smilax pseudo China of W. Indies and Carolina, 
still employed in America as an alterative medi- 
cine; Carolina China-root, Syz7/a.x faminoides: 
West Indian China-root Cissis sicyotdtes), a 
tropical plant closely resembling the vine. 

180 Frauvton Fousall Nezors 13h, He said .. that not 
only was there in the newe Spaine the China, but, ete. 
1633 Gerard's /ferbal App. xxv, 1617 Of China, and Bas- 
tard China. 1673 in lox Bonne Locke (1876) L. vi. 326 
ay the last fleet sent yon_a parcel of Carolina china-root. 
1730 Mortimer Carolina in Phil. Trans. XAXVI. 432 
Snalar, the Inhabitants of Carolina. .call it there China- 
Root, 1756 2. Rrownr Jamaica 339 China-root is frequent 
in the more cool inland parts of Jamaica, 

3. Comb, as China-ale, ale 
China-root, whence China-alehonso ; 
broth, broth made with China-root. 

1689 Newton in Brewster Life t. 18 Otiose ef frustra ex. 
pensa, sherbet and reaskes, “China ale, Beere. 1662-3 
Prpys 17 Jan., Thence with him to the *China ale-house, 
1713 Lond, & Country Brow, m. (1743) 193 ‘Po make China. 
Ale. ‘To six Gallons of Ale take } Ib. or more of China-root 
thin sliced, etc. 1621 Burton Amat. Jef. il We di. (1651) 
75 A dyct drink in the morning, Cock-broth, China-broth. 

China ® (kei-na, k?na). [a variant spelling of 
hina or guina (see QUININE), the Peruvian word 
for bark, whence Aena-Ri2a ‘batk of barks 
Peruvian bark or Cinchona.] 

1, «A name of Cinchona hark’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) : 
chiefly used in pharmacy, as Ca/esaya China, the 
bark ‘of Cruchona cardifolia; Huamaties € hina, 
that of C. pudescens; Huanuco China, Love C hina, 
cte. (Also applied to the bark of other cinchona- 
ceous trees.) Also a homeopathic medicine pre- 
pared from cinchona. 

1866 Treas. Bot., China Bark, the bark of Buena hex- 
andra, an indifferent febrifuge. ' 

2. In comb. or derivation chiin- = QUIN-. 


China-clay, [f. Cutval 4+Cray.] A fine 
white potter's clay, called also kaolin, derived 
from the felspar of disintegrated granitic rocks, 
employed in the manufacture of china or porcelain. 

1840 Peuny Cycl. XVILL. 472/1 For the better kinds, a 
portion of China-clay..is added. 1879 Manch. Guard, 
25 Jan., Mixings of size which contained among other things 
.. glue and China clay. 

. attrib, : 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 810 The depth of the China-clay 
pits is various, extending from twenty feet to fifty feel. 
1888 Daily News kee s/t China-clay works are the chief 
offenders. Many of the Cornish streams are like rivers of 
milk from the. .fine kaolin with which they are charged. 

Chinadom, The Chinese community or quarter 
(in American cities). ; 

1883 Harper's Afag. July 831/1 The most curious of all the 
sights connected with Chinadom. . 

+Chinaist. Os. [f. Crna +-1st.] A native 
of China. a 

1654 tr. Seudery’s Curia Politie 164 That .. prodigious 
Wail, which the’ Chinaists had erected to separate them- 
selves insocially from the Tartars, 

Chinam, var. of CHUNAS. 

Chinaman (tfeinim&n). [f Cuiva! 3, 1.] 

1. A dealer in porcelain. ; 

Lond. Directory, Brown William, China-man, 1 Ald- 


flavoured with 
China. 


Bria ; [ , 
gate. 1800 Vew Aun, Dircet. 79 Fogg and Son, Chinamen, 
1819 P. O. Lond. Direct, 123 FOZRs Ks Chinaman. 


2. A native of China. 

1854 Emerson Lett. § Soc. Aims, Resources Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 198 The disgust of California has not been able to drive 
nor kick the Chinaman back to the home. 1872 MepuursT 
Foreigner in Far Cathay xi, John Chinaman ts a most tem- 
perate creature, : 

3. Chinaman’s hat, collectors’ name for a 


gastropod shell, also called Cup-and-Saucer. 


CHINA-MANIA, 


1854 Woonwarn Mollusca (1856) 152 The recent Trochita 
Sinensis—the ‘Chinaman’s hat’ of collectors—is found on 
the southern shores of England. 

China-mania, chinama‘nia. [f. CHinal 2 
+ Manra.} A mania or extravagant fancy for the 
collection of (old) china. Hence China-ma-niac. 

1895 Adi VY. Round XIV. 10 Like other mild forms of in- 
sanity, Chinamania has its peculiar phases. 1884 Saé. Rev, 
7_ June 736/2 As a China-maniac fondles Nankin porcelain. 
1886 Darly Tel. 30 Mar. 5/2 Sense and scholarship neces- 
sary to the making of a successful Chinamaniac. 

+ China-me:tal. O/s. An early name for 
porcelain or majolica, dating to a period when its 
composition was still a secret. (Cf. Cina! 4a. 
quot. 1646.) lence China-me:talled a. 

1599 Minsuev Sf, Déad. (1623) 12 If a man will serve his 
turne with glasse, or China mettall [sarg. i. the fine dishes 
of earth painted such as are brought from Venice]. 1642 
Rocers Naawuan 227 How oft have I thought my fine wits 
and China-mettall’d understanding too dainty for thy mat- 
ters. 1673 A. Wacker Leez Lachrymans 13 Their Venice- 
glass, and Purslane and China-Metal, cracks with as slight 
a blow as pots of courser Clay. 1861 Our Eng. Lfoine 153. 

| Chinampa (tfine-mpa). [Mexican: orig. 
‘raft’.) The native name of the floating-gardens 
formerly used on the lakes of Mexico, consisting 
of a wooden raft covered with carth. 

1832 Veg. Subst, Fovd 207 The form usually given to 
these Chinampas was quadrangular .. At first the use of 
these floating gardens was confined to the growth of maize 
and other objects of..necessity.. In time ..1he owners. . 
applied themselves to the production of vegetable luxuries. 
1852 Tu. Ross tr. //umbotdt's Tram, 11. xx. 250 Covered 
with aquatic plants, they resemhle. .floating meadows, the 
chinampas or floating gardens of the Mexican lakes. 

+Chin-bone. Oés. [Cutx.] The jaw-bone. 

¢ 1000 ALL FRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 157 Mandthula, ceac- 
ban, vel ceacan, vel cinban. ¢1ogo fé1d. 444 Mandibnlas 
cinban. ¢145§0 /éid.678 {fee sura,achynbone, 1592 Nasur 
2, Penilesse (15951 C ij b, Cheeks that sag like a womans 
dugs ouer his chin-bone. 

\\Chincapin, chinquapin (tfinkipin . Also 
7 chincopine, 9 chicopin, chinkapin. [A 
corruption of the Indian name: see first quot.] 

The lwarf Chestnut (Castanca pumila , a native 
of hes and the adjacent states, a shrubby tree, 
from 6 to 20 ft. high, with a small, very sweet nut. 
Water Chincapin (A?/nmbinm luteum); West- 
ern Chincapin (Casfanopsts chrysophylia). 

[1624 Capt. Satu Virginia 353 They (the Virginians] haue 
a small fruit growing on little trees, husked like a Chesnut, 
but the fruit most like a very small Acorne. ‘This they call 
Chechinquamins, which they esteemea grea! daintic.] 1676 
T. Grover in Parl. Trans. X1, 629 A Chincopine, which is 
fike a Chesnut, with a Burry husk, but lesse by far. 1693 
Ibid. XVI. 619 The Flowring Beech of Virginia, and. .the 
Chingnapin of the same place. 1837 Hr. Martixrau Soc, 
Amer, II. 326 Look at Cornelia’s face? It is as brown as 
achinquapin. 1863 Times 16 June U.S. Corresp., A thick 
undergrowth of chicopin. 1883 /larfe7’s Mag. Feh. 408/2 
A thicket of chincapins, 

Chinch (tfint{), 54.1 Forms: 7 chince, 7-8 
chink, 8 chintse, 9 chintz, 7- chinch. See also 
Cimick. [a. Sp. chinche, \t. cimice:-L. cimic-em 
bug.] 1. The bed- or house-buy. A name now 
confined to U7. S.) 

a 1635 Frercuer Loues Pilgr... i. if Spain) Theod, Will 
you shew mein? //ostess. Yes marry will I, sir; and pray 
that not a flea or a chink vex you. 1645 Evetyn Diary 
29 Sept. 1665 G. Havers /’. della Valle's Trav. E. india 
372 We were very much troubled with Chinches. 1673 Ray 
Trav, (1738) 1. 352 Chinces, or wall-lice, which are very 
noisome..by their bitings in the night-time. 1683 WHELER 
Journ, Greece \. 16 The Floor so furnished with Chinches. 
1710 Ray /list. Insect. 7 Cimex, the Chinche, or Wall-louse 
<n Anglia paucis noti. 1730 Souruatt Augs 7 He..asked 
if Chintses (so Buggs are by Ne: and some others there 
called), had bit me? 1756 P, Brownn Yamaica 434 The 
Chink or Bug .. very common in ane. 1844 G. W. 
Kexpatt 7exan Santa Fé Exped. V1. xi. 229 Scarcely had 
we touched the mattresses before we were visited by myriads 
of chinches! 185 R. Burtox Gea 4 The impolite animal 
which the transatlantics delicately designate a ‘chintz’. 

2. Chinch-, chink-ong(U.S.) + ‘an insect or bug, 
resembling the bed-bug in its disgusting odour, 
which is very destructive to wheat and other 
grasses’ (Webster) ; also chinch-dug fly. 

1750 G. Hucues Barbados 84 The Buonavista Chink. 
This is a small green flattish yp ra: smells, when killed, 
likea bug. 1816 Kiray & Sp, Heefomol, (1843) 1. 137 Ame- 
rica suffers .. in its wheat and maize from the attack of.. 
the chintz bug-fly, 1886 Edin. Nev. Oct. 356 Corn destroyed 
by the chinch-hug. 1887 Standard 19 Sept. 2/2 (Jowa) The 
damage done by chinch bugs. 

+ Chinch, a. and 54.2 Ols. Forms: 3-5 chin- 
che, 4-5 chynche, 5 chynshe, 6 chynch,chince, 
4 chyche, 4-5 chiche. [MIE. chiche, a. OF. (and 
mod.) chiche parsimonious, =Cat. xi¢, chre little, 
of little worth, Sp. chrco little; ef. It. cea small 
thing. In later F. it became cAinche, by nasaliza- 
tion of 7 (as in various other words). In Eng. also 
chinche in later use; often written by copyists, 
where the rime shows that the original had chiche.] 

A. adj. Niggardly, sparing, penurious, parsi- 
monions, miserly. 

a 1300 Havelok 1763 He..dide greype a super riche, Also 
he was no (whit] chinche (so |. 2941). ¢1320 Senya Sag.(W.) 

1244 And that other lef to pinche, Bothe he wns scars and 


352 


chinche. ¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 5591 He..Lyveth more at ese, 
& more is riche, Than doth he that is chiche. /d/d. 600: 
For chynche & feloun is Richesse, That so can chase hem. 
B. sé. A niggard, miser ; a wretch. 

at Cursor M, 12972 (Cott.) Yeitt_can pat chinche wit 
godd to chide. cxgag FE. FE. Allit. P. A. 604 gentyl 
cheuentayn is no chyche. ¢1386 Cnaucer AMelibens ¥ 653 
An auaricious man or chynche. a 1490 Art. de la Tour 
ciii. 136 A woman shulde not be a chiche of that she hathe 
in gret plente. 1570 Levins Afantf.134 A chince, farcus. 

+Chinch, v. O¢s. rare. [f. prec. adj.] To 
be niggardly ; to stint. 

cL. Promp. Parv, 75 Chynchyn, or sparyn mekylle 
LH. chinkinge or to mekel sparyn], Jerfarco. a 1450 Langl. 
P. Pi, C xu 227 (MS. Dk. Westm.) That chafferen as 
cryin and chynchen [other ASS. chiden] but pei geten. 

Chinch z., dial. form of CHINK v." ; sce CHINSE. 


+Chi'ncher. 04s. Also s chynchyr, -are. 
[f. prec. +-ER.] =Cwincel sd. 


+ -¢1386 Craccer Melibeus » 637 (Camb, MS.) That men 


haue ne matier ne cause to calle the neythir wreche ne 
chinchere [other ALSS. chynche}. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 75 
Chynchyr or chynchare [//. ?. chynche), ferparcus, 

+ Chincherd,. Oés. rare. (Cf. F. chichard= 
chiche (Cotgr.).]) Niggard. 

1526 Skecton Magay/. 2517 Not all the nygarde nor the 
chyncherde to play. 

+Chinchery. O/s. Also 4-3 chyncherie, 
4 chyngerie, 5 chyncery, -chery. [f. CHINCHER 
+-¥.] Miserliness, avarice. 

¢1386 Cuaccer Meliseus » 634 Bycause of his skarseté 
and chyncherie, arzgz0 Occirve De Neg. Princ. 4743 
Effect withe no wrecched chyncherie. ¢ 1440 Promp. Part. 
75 pincers [1499 chincherye or scar(snesse], farcimonia. 
1 cath, Angl. 63 Chinchery, tenacttas. 

hinchilla ‘tfintfi'la). Also 7 chinchille. 

[Sp.; app. dim. of chiuche bug (=OF. cincele, 


_ chincele); perh. from an crroncous notion that the 
| animal had a fetid smell, or in contradistinction 


from a larger beast that had.} A genus of small 
rodent animals peculiar to South America. Chin- 
chilla lanigera, a native of Peru and Chili, supplies 
the fine soft greyish chinchilla fur of commerce. 
1604 E.G. D*Acosta’s Hest. nd. ww, xxxviti, The Chin- 


chilles is another kind of small beasts, like squirrels; they | 


have a wonderfull smoothe and soft skinne, 1622 R. Haw. 
Kins Vay. S. Sea 157 Me is gray; his skinne is the most 
delicate, sofi, and curious furre that I have seene.. They 
call this beast chinchilla, 1824 Scumiptmryer in Penny 
Cycl. VII. 86,2 The Chinchilla is a woolly field-mouse, 
which lives underground, and chiefly feeds on wild onions. 
1852 Sin W. Parisn Buenos Ayres ut. xviii. 310 The beauti- 
ful little chinchilla, thousands of dozens of the skins of which 
are yearly collected .. for exportation to Europe. 
b. Short for chinchilla fur. 

1824 ScHMIDTMEYER in Peuny Cycl. VII. 86/2 That which 
comes from Upper Peru is rougher and larger than the 
Chinchilla of Chile, but not always so beautiful in its colour. 
1882 in Draper's Dict. s.v. 

Cc. attrib. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. LI. 251 She also wore a chin- 
chilly tippet. 1879 Cassed/'s Techn. Educ. 1. 75 Chinchilla 
fur is greatly admired for winter clothing. 

2. A cloth with a long nap gathercd in little 
tufts, in imitation of this fur, 

|Chin chin (tfin tfin), 54.  Aglo-Chinese. 
[Chinese ¢s’?ng fs'ing.] A phrase of salutation. 

1795 Symes Etbassy fo Ava 295 1¥.) We soon fixed them 
in their seats, both parties. .repeating Chin Chin, Chin Chin, 
the Chinese term of salutation. 1885 /’a// Afadi G. 15 Apr. 
4/1 On the thirty-sixth day from Charing-cross n eréseler 
can..be making his chin-chin to a Chinese mandarin. 

Ilence Chin-chin v., to salute, grect. lence 
Chin-chinning v4/, sé. 

1859 All VY, Round No, 1.18 She ‘chin-chins’ the captain 
..and then nods her pretty head. 1887 Afurray's Mag, July 
89 We were received with much ceremony and chin-chinning. 

+ Chinching iron, Oés. See CHINSE v. 

Chinchona: see Cinctiona, 

+ Chinchy, ¢. OJs. Also 5 chynehy, 7 chi- 
chie, [f. CHInci as sé.+-y.] Niggard, stingy. 

crgoo Ron. Rose 6005 Riche ehynehy rede. 1406 Oc- 
cLEVK Afisrule 134 Chinchy herte hath ther of but small, 
1653 Urouuart Rabelais 1. liv, Chichie sneakbil rogues. 

Chincough (tfinkpf). Obs. or dial, Also 6 
chyne cough, chyn-, chincoughe, (chyckock), 
choinecouch, 7 choynecough, [For chink. 
congh,in northem dialect Kinkcoucn, ££ Cutxx 
vl, Kink + Coven. An carlier form was KINK- 
Host (f. Hlost cough), corresp. to MLG. Ainkhédste, 
LG. &kinkhost, Du. kinkhoesi, kik-, hiekhoest, Ger. 
heich-, keuchhusten, Da. highoste, Sw. kikhosta, 
hooping-cough, all containing the stem (Saxon) 
kink-, OTeut. &74- to chink, kink, gasp. By popular 
etymology the word seems to have been connceted 
with chin and chine, and in north dial. with Av2g.] 

An cpidemic distemper, especially of children, 
charactcrized by a violent and convulsive cough: 
now more commonly called hooprng-congh. 

1919 Horsan Vide. B5b. Iam foule rayed with a chyne 
[?chync] cowgh. [1538 Bate Thre Lawes 525 Thre syppes 
are te the hyckock And vi more for the chyckock.]} 
Saressury MVelsh Dict., Pas pessweh, chyncoughe, 1565 
~~ Repl. Harding (1611) 7h Was hee staied with the 

oine-coitch, and forced to hreake off his tale in the midst. 
1616 Beaum. & Fr. Bonduca t. ii, It shall ne’er be said .. 
Thou diedst o’ th’ chin-cough. 652 Cotrrrii. Cassandra, 
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CHINE. 


Not broken it of in the middle, as if you had had the Choyne 
cough. %709 Anibison Zatler No. 121 ? Poor Cupid..lies 
under something like a Chin-Congh. 1806 Aled. Frail. XV. 
go8 A deep sonorous hoop, exactly resembling that of chin- 
cough. 1823 Maore Fables, Holy Alliance vi, 92 That 
jes and theirs stood by the King, Throughout his measles 
and his chin-cough. 18539 Miss Mutock Dontest, Stories 
(1862) 28 THe cured Mabel of the chincough. 

Chind, obs. f. CHINNED. 

Chine (tfain), 54.1 Forms: 1 cine, cyne, 
cinu, 4-5 chene, 4-6 chyn, 4-6, 9 chyne, 5-6 
chinne, chynne, chin, 3- chine. [OEF. cfni, 
-an, wk. fem., corresp, to MDn. £22, Du. £een a 
dina) chap, germ, f. root #7- to burst open, split, 
etc.: see CHINE v1 

The phonetic history has points of doubt. The normal 
course was for the ¢ to remain short, which is exemplified 
by the frequent chymue, chinne, chy, chin of 15-16th c. 
But chexe was the form with many (e.g. Trevisa, Palla- 
dins). Inthe middle of the 16th c. the word was superseded 
except in the local use, 2b, by Cusxx, in which mod. usage 
makes the ? long.] 

+1. An open fissure or crack in a surface; a 
cleft, crack, chink, leak. Oés. 

888: K. AEcrrep Boeth. xxxv. § 3 Duru per der ic er 
geseah ane lytle cynan. c1rooo /ELFric /fom, II. 154 (Bosw.) 
Gemette he dat fet swa zehal dat Sxr nan cinu on nzxs 
gesewen. 1382 Wyeir Song Sol. ii. 14 In the chyne of a 
ston wal. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. exxiii. 
(Tollem, MS.) Schippis bep pichid berwip, and chynes [ed. 
1535, chinnes] and crasyng of schippes bep stopped. ¢ 1420 
Patlad, on {lush \ 1140 Iche hole & chene. a 1420 Oc- 
cieve De Reg. Princ. 4259 In at the chynnes of the bordes 
they prye. @1535 Morr De guat. Noviss. Wks. 100 A 
leude master .. letteth.. his shyp fal on a _leke, and than 
careth not yet to stop the chines. 154g Ravno.p Byrth 
Afan, Hhi, Betwene the cbines and gynks [ed. igre 
and chynkes] of closely ioynyd ante 1572 J. EWELL 
Arntorie 1. 72 In the holes and chynnes. 1982 Batman ed. 
one De P. R. 179 In chinnes. — 180 In chins and 
walls. 

t b. spec. A fissure or crack in the skin; a chap. 
©1340 Cursor AL. 14012 Where she fonde chyn or soore 
Wib oynement she anoynt pore. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 
2. Rv. xxii. (Tollem. MS.) pey .. hauen ofte cuel drye 
chines in be hynder y of be foot. 1545 Rayvnoitp Byrth 
Man. 49 Pusshes, chappyngs or cbyns, whicb cause great 
payne, /did, 11. iii. (1634) 170 The childes lippes .. hauing 
. clefts and chines. 1962 Butteyn Dial. Serenes 4 Chyr. 
45a, Any clifte or chinne, 
+e. A cut, an incision. Ofs. 

1387 Trevisa //igden v1. vi. (Tollem. MS.) In that stone... 
is seen of that stroke a chynne of an elne longe. Jéid. 
(Rolls) I. 223 Pe chene of his wounde [ouduerts hiatus}. 

+2. A foes in the surface of the earth; a 


crevice, chasm. Oés. 
¢1050 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wilcker 381 Crgfie, cinan. €1220 
Bestiary 402 In eried fond or in erdchine. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 233 Pere was somtyme in be myddel of 
Romea greet chene tn be erbe; out of pat cbene come smoke 
and brymston, and slow many man, 1480 Cambriz Efit, 
271 In that hither side ina cbene Shall thou here wonder 
dene. ¢1490 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. viii, By chynnes and 
krevays, 1577 Harrison Descr. Brit. x. 35 A rocke. which 
hath a little rift or chine upon tbe side. f 
b. sfec. On the Isle of Wight and Iampshire 
coast, a deep and narrow ravine cut in soft rock 


strata by a stream descending steeply to the sea. 

1830 Lyris Princ, Geol. 1. 28: One of these chines, near 
Boscomb, has been deepened twenty feet within a few years, 
1837 Marrvat Dog.fiend xv, A certain point close to the 
Black Gang chyne. 1879 Jexxinson /. of Wight 65 The 
Shanklin Chine 1s the most beautiful of any on the island. 

Chine (tfoin), 54.2 Also 4-7 chyne, (7 chein, 
chaine). [Aphetic f. *achine, for OF. eschine 
(mod.F. échine) spinal column, back-bone (11th ¢. 
in Littré), corresp. to Pr. esguina, esguena, Sp. 
esquena, It. schiena. 

For the Romance word Diez suggests an adoption of OHG. 
scina, MHG. schine, which, among other things, meant 
“needle, splinter ,’ perh. originally ‘small piece of bone or 
metal’, The transition of sense would be parallel totbat of 
L. spina, prickle, fishbone, backbone, and Ger. grat; the 


| difficulty being the want of evidence, either in German or 


Romanic, for this transition. (Scheler Ankang, to Diez 
quotes from an It.-Ger. Gloss. in Mussafia ‘schena, schin- 
pein’ sbinbone, which may be thought to show some ap- 
proximation.)] 

1, The spine, backbone, or vertcbral column ; 


more loosely ‘ the part of the back in which the 


spine is found’ (J.). arch. and techn, 

c1zoo A. Alts. 3977 Thow .. Me hyhynde at my chyne 
Smotest me with thy spere. 1440 Aue. Cookery in Honselt. 
Ord. (1790) 468 Take a pike or a tenche, and slitte hom by 
the chine, ¢1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 495 
The emperoure was so brused wyth hys fal, that nye the 
chyne of his hncke was broken asonder. 1570 Levins 
| Sin 139 The chine of n beast, sAiza. 1607 Dexxer IVA, 
Babylon Wks, 1873 V1. 217 My _backe must beare Till the 
chine crack. 1705 Otway Orphan nu. iii 516, I..clove the 
Rebel to the Chine. 1720 W. Gisson Farrier’s Guide 1. 
iv. (1738) 35 It is continued along the Chine downwards .. 
and through all that passage is term’d the Spinal Marrow. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. U1. 263 Sheep..The 
chine should be low and straight from the shoulders to the 
setting on of the tail. 2879 Browninc Ned Bratts 206. 

+2. The back. Ods. 

©1475 Partenay 5647 Well felt the strokes on the clrinesse 
bred. 1596 Srexser F. Q. vi iii. 3 Whom Calidore thus 
carried on his chine. 1611 Coter., Eschinon, the chyne, or 
vpper part of tbe backe betweene the shoulders. 177, Son, 
Caras (1849) 258 Then the fops are so fine, With Fank- 
waisted chine, And a skimp bit of a hat. 


CHINE. 


+b. To bow the chine. Obs. i. 

1430 Lvpc. Chron. Troy 1. vi, And do thtym bowen both 
in backe and chyne. — Sochas us. xxxi. (1554) 67a, To 
that Lord bowe a down thy chine. 1443 Pod. Poents (1859) 
Il, 211 Tofore whos face lowly they did enclyne.. Ffyl doun 
to ground, howyd bak and chyne. 

3. Cookery. A ‘joint’ consisting of the whole or 
part of the backbone of an animal, with the ad- 
joining flesh. The application varies mnch accord- 
ing to the animal ; in mzz¢for it is the ‘saddle’ ; 
in dcef any part of the back (ribs or sirloin). 

¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Aut, 1354 Sypen sunder pay pe sydez 
swyft fro pe chyue fof a deer]. 15596 in W. H. Turner Sed. 
Rec. Oxford 260 Item, payed for a chyne of freshe salmon. 
1592 Nobody § Souted, (1878) 289 Yeomen ..Whose long 
backs bend with weightie chynes of biefe. a 1764 in 
Dodsley Coé/, Poems V1.257 Chickens and a chine of lamb. 
1796 Mrs, Giasse Cookery it. 7 In asheep. .the two loins to- 
gether is called a chine or saddle of mutton, 1823 F, Coorer 
Pioneers ix, A prodigious chine of roasted bear’s meat, — 

b. spec. The backbone and immediately adjoin- 
ing flesh of a bacon-pig, which remains when the 


sides are cut off for bacon-curing. 

{rs0z Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 64 Podynges 
and chynes of porke.] 1712 Aonison Sfec?. No. 269 98 He 
had killed eight fat Hogs .. he had dealt about his Chines 
very liherally amongst his Neighbours. 19788 Ld. Auch. 
tand’s Corr. 11, 208 As the person said about his friend 
from the country sending him a chine, that he wishéd he 
had sent the turkey too. 1861 Sa¢. Rev. 21 Dec. 647 When 
country cousins were not too fine to send np turkeys and 
chine. 

4. transf. A ridge, crest, aréte. 

1855 SINGLETON Virgil I. 166 And the billow now Upon 
its chine the ironed wheels supports. 1857 KINGSLEY 7'wo 
¥, Ago Ill. Crawling on hands and knees along the 
sharp chines of the rocks. 1869 Bcackmorr Lorna D. xxix. 
(ed. 12) 170 Every man in his several place, keeping down 
the rig or chine. 1876 R. Burton Goritla L. II. 257 We 
then struck the roughest of descents, down hroken oulcrops 
and chines of granite. 

+5. Mourning of the chine, mourne of the chine, 
nose in the chine, glanders of the chine: a discase 
of horses: see MOURNE, -ING, GLANDERS. Hence, 
perhaps, chzne, as name of a disease. 

1523 Fitzuxrn. //usb. §87 Mournynge on the chyne..ap- 
pee at his nosethryll (fate oke water. 1590 GREENE 
Never too late (1600) 55 Well, this Loner .. began .. to 
mourne of the chine, and to hang the lip. 1596 Suaxs, 
Tam. Shr im, ii, 51 His horse..possest with the glanders, 
and like to mose in the chine. 1607'Topsett Four-f. Beasts 
77 The iuice of hlack Chameleon killeth young kie like the 
chine. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 11. 746 The wheasing 
Swine With Coughs is choak’d, and labours from the Chine. 


6. Comb. a. as + chine-beef; + chine-bone, 
the vertebral column; chine-marrow, spinal 


marrow. 

1075 Hosses Odyssey (1677) 37 He took..Of good *chine- 
beef, and gave it to these guests. ¢1532 DeweEs /ntrod. 
Fr. in Paiser. 903 The *chyne boone, da grene. 1594 T. 
B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. . 42 1f the chinehone were all 
of one piece, a man shoulde bee al wayes stiffe like to a pale. 
1661 Lovet /fist. Anim, & Min, Introd., The *chine or 
pithmarrow. . p 

b. cf. sense 5: chine-evil, -gall, -glanders. 

1630 Massincer Picture iv. ii, The friction with fumiga- 
tion, cannot save him From the chine-evil. 1630 J. Tay- 
Lor (Water P.) Wés. 1. 90/1 The Chinegall, the Nauelgall.. 
the Glanders. 1746 Lancrisu Phys. Eaper. on Brutes 104 
What the Farviers call the chine-glanders. 

Chine (tfein), 5.3 [a variant of Cure 2, prob. 
altered by phonetic attraction to prec.] 

1. The projecting rim at the heads of casks, etc., 
formed ae ends of the staves; = CHIME sd.2 

c1460 J. Russert Bs. Nurture in Babees Bh. 121 When 

w settyst a pipe abroche. .iiij fyngur ouer be nere chyne 

w may percer or bore. .and so shalle ye not cawse pe lies 
vp to ryse. 1601 /fouseh. Ord, 295 The yeoman drawer 
hath for his fee all the lees of wine within fowre fingers of 
the chine. 1713 Lond. § Country Brew, ww. (1743) 312 
Ornamenting the very Chines of his Cask hy a moulding In- 
strument. 1883 American VI. 206 The old and mouldy 
casks had rotted away at their chines, 

2. Ship-building. (See quot, 1850.) 

31833 Ricnarpson Mercant, Mar. Archit, 5 The rahhet 
.-is always the same distance from. .the chine, as the thick- 
ness of the plank intended to he worked on the bottom. 
¢1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 106 Chine, that part of the 
waterways which is left the thickest, and above the deck- 
plank. [It is bearded back, that the lower seam of spirket- 
ing may be more conveniently caulked, and is gouged hol- 
low in front to form a watercourse. 

3. Conib., as chine-hoop (of a cask). 

a182z5 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Chine-hoop, the extreme 
hoop which keeps the ends of the staves together. 

Chine, obs. f. CHAIN. 


+Chine, v1 Ods. Forms: /w/. 1 cinan, 2-3 chi- 
nen, chynen, 4-6 chynne, 3~ chine; fa. 4. 2-3 
chan, 3-4 chane, chon, 4- chined ; fa. pple. 6- 
chined. [OE. c/nan, cdit, cinon, cinen str. vb., 
corresp. to OS. and OHG., &nan:-OTeut. kinan, 
in which 7 appears to have been orig. a present- 
tense formative, f. stem. £-; cf. Gothic strong pa. 
pple. s-Aijans sprung up, also zs-keinan to sprout 
ont, spring up, with change of strong inflexion to 
the weak inflexion of the inchoative za- class. (Cf. 
AWAKEN.) From the same root came OE. cf, OS. 
cfd, OHG, chidi, mod.G. dial. keid(e sprout. The 
ppery ic hies of the vb. root ‘to burst open, 
ox. II, 
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split’ was retained in Eng. See also the deriv. 
vb. 4o To-cHINE.] : 

1, intr. To burst asunder, split open; to open 
in fissures ; to crack, chink, etc. 

azoo Efinal Gloss. 495 Hiulca, cinaendi. a8oo Erfurt 
Géoss., cinendi. a 1000 Gloss. in Wr. Wiilcker 221 Dehiscens, 
cinende. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11.148 3if men cine hwilc lim. 
c1175 Lamd, Hom. ( Te 83 Pe sunne scined burh pe glesne 

e 


ehpurl. bet gles ne breked ne chined. ¢ 1305 in Leg. Rood 
(1871) 142 His lippes to clouen and chyned. ¢ 1380 Sir 
Ferumb, 212 Hys wounde.. gan to chine. 1398 Trevisa 


Barth, De P. R, xvu. ii (1495) 599 By strengthe of hete 
theerthe cleuyth and chynnyth. 1530 Wnittinron Txdlyes 
Offices 11, (1540) 129 Whan the erthe dyd chyne and gape 
.» he went downe in to that great chyne..and dyd se an 
horse of hrasse. 
b. To split off, separate by a fissure. 

1300 A. Adis, 2228 He smot his stede in the mane, That 
hed fro lhe body chane. 

2. trans. To burst, split. 

€1330 Arth. & Merl. 7764 ‘Who that deth her hert chon. 
54 ISHER Wks, 148 Ate the erth be brent, chyned, and 
chypped by the hete of the sonne. 


Chine (tfoin), v.2 Also 6 chynne, chyne. [f. 

CHINE 56.23 cf. F. éhiner to break the back of.] 
I. Connected with the ei7ne = backbone. 

1. “vans. To cut along or across the chine or back- 
bone; to cut the chine-piece. 

1611 Corcr., Eschiner, to chyne; to diuide, or breake the 
backe of. 1615 Marknam Ang. Hous-wife 60 And the Pigge 
you shal chine [and] divide into two parts. 1636 Divine Trae. 
lately Acted 22 [He] with a hatchet chines him downe the 
backe, so as his bowells fell out. 19787 Canntxe Jicroc. 
No. 28. 1843 P. Pardey’s Ann. 1V. 331 Cutting out a pluck, 
or chining a whole sheep. 

b. spec. To cttt up (a salmon or other fish). 

1513 Bh. Aeruyug in Babees Bk. 265 Chyne that samon. 
1651-7 T. Barker Art of Angling (1820) 22 You chine the 
Salmon. 1653 Wacron Aveder iti, Chine or slit him through 
the middle, as a salt fish is usually cut. 1987 Best -tneding 


(ed, 2) 168, 
2. To break the chine or back of. .? Also, To 


cleave to the chine.) 

1596 Spenser #0. 1v. vi. 13 On her horses hinder parts it 
{a stroke] fell .. That quite it chynd his backe hehind the 
sell. 1677 Otway Cheats Scapin 1. i.79 By all the Honour 
of my ancestors I’ll chine the villain (Fr. fe de ven.r fehiner). 
1741 Ricuarpson Pamela [1.250 He would chine the Man, 
that was his Word, who offer'd to touch his Lady. 

II. Connected with cAéne = ridge. 

3. Ztr.and trans. To ridge. ‘Only in one writer.) 

1869 Brackmorr Loraa D, iii. (ed. 12) 18 The valleys [were] 
chined with shadow. 1873 — Cradoch Nowell xi. (1881) 44 
His mighty forehead would scarp and chine like the head- 
land when the plough turns. 1880 — Erema xx. (Hoppe) 
The cliff was of chalk ..where it suddenly chined away 
from landslope into sea-front, a long bar of shingle began. 

Chined (tfoind), pp/. a. [f. Cuine 56.2 and .2] 

1. Having a chine ; chiefly in comé, 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husd, ut. (1586) 116 A good 
Horse .. Douhle chinde upon his loines, a gutter runes 
withall. @1616 Beaum. & Fi. Scorufud Lady v. i. (R.) 
These. .steel chin’d rascals that undo us all. 1861 Times 27 
Sept., A..well-shaped, full-chined, fine-snouted..hog. 

+2. Broken-backed. Obs. rare. 

r6xr Coter., Eschiné..chyned, hroken-backed. 

+3. Affected with ‘mourning of the chine’; see 
CHINE 50.2 5. 

a16r6 Beaum. & Fi. Cust. Country in. ili, He's chin'd, 
he’s chin’d, good man: he is a mourner. 

{f. China, on 


+Chinenses, sb. 7/1. Obs. 
analogy of L. Szzensis, -es.] Chinese. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. 1, The Chinenses ohserve 
the same customes. 1649 G. Daniet 7rivarch., Lien, IV, 
evii, The wise Chinenses..soe make their Porcelane. 

So + Chinensian, a. and sb. Obs. 

1676 Phil. Trans. X1. 81r The Chinensian Succession in 
their several Families. 1688 R. Hotme Arwoury ut. 233/1 
A Chinensian, or a Man of China. 


Chinese (tfainz), a. and sb. [f. CHINA +-ESE: 

in F. chinots, In 16th c. + Chinish was used.] 
A, adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to China. Chinese compli- 

ment: a pretended deference to the opinions of 


others, when one’s mind is already made up. 

1577 Even & Wittes /fist. Trav. 260 Whence the Chinishe 
nation haue theyr provision for shyppyng. 1644 Evetyn 
Diary 22 QOct., Those of Chinese kings. 1699 Dampier 
Voy. Il. 59 The Chinese language. 1878 J. H. Gray China 
i, There can he.. no doubt of the great antiquity of the 
Chinese Empire. 1882 B.M. Croxer Proger Pride I. vii. 
144 Your asking me if I take exception to any of your ar- 
rangements is only a Chinese compliment. 

2. In the specific names of many natural and artificial 
productions obtained from China, e.g. Chinese-beliflower, 
cherry, crab, gall, gelatine, glue, indigo, pear, pitcher- 
plant, variish, water-lily, yain, etc.; esp. Chinese- 
balance (see quot.); Chinese-blue, a mixture of cobalt. 
blue and flake white; Chinese-capstan (see quot.); 
Chinese creseent = Chinese pavilion; Chinese fire, 
in pyrotechnics, a composition consisting of gunpowder, 
nitre, charcoal, sulphur, and small cast-iron horings; 
Chinese-grass =Cuina- grass; Chinese-lantern, acol- 
lapsable lantern of thin coloured paper, chiefly used in il- 
luminations; Chinese pavilion (see quot.); Chinese 
primrose, Prinuda sinensis, a well-known early flowering 
window-plant; Chinese tumbler, a toy figure so con- 
structed as to regain its balance from any position; Chinese- 
wax, see Cuina- war; Chinese wheel (sce quot.); 
Chinese-white, white oxide of zinc, a valuahle pigment ; 


CHINE. 


Chinese -windlass (see quot.); Chinese-yellow, a 
hright sulphuret of arsenic, formerly brought from China. 
1874 Kyicut Dict. Mech., *Chinese-balance, a form of the 
steelyard having four points of suspension, and as many 
quadrated sides to the weight-arm of the lever. /did. s.v., 
*Chinese-capstan, a differential hoisting or hauling device, 
having a vertical axis, and therein only differing from the 
differential windlass. 1882 Garden 21 Jan. 46/3 Among de- 
ciduous trees that flower about the end of Apri]..one of the 
most beautiful is the *Chinese Crab, 1869 Aug. Alech. 
24 Dec. 3543/2 “Chinese or Japanese galls. .are supposed to 
produced by a.. species of aphis on a terebinthinous 
pe 1825 in Hoxe “very-day Bh. 1. 1027 *Chinese 
janterns are hung. 1880 Grove Diet. Mus. 1. 3546/1 s.v., 
*Chinese Pavilion, Chinese Crescent .. consists of a pole, 
with several transverse brass plates of some crescen1 or 
fantastic form, and generally terminating at lop with a 
conical pavilion or hat..On all these parts a number of very 
sinall bells are hung which the performer causes to jingle. 
€1865 J. Wyepe in Circ. Se. 1. 5 The common toy, the 
*Chinese tumbler. 1819 /antologias.v. China, Vhe tsi-chu, 
or varnish tree, which produces the admirable “Chinese 
varnish. /8fa. s.v. Chinese, ‘Chinese wheel is an engine. . 
for raising water from rivers to irrigale plantations of sugar 
canes, 3874 Keicut Dict. Alech., *Chinese-avindlass, a 
differential windlass in which the cord winds off one part of 
the barrel and on to the other. 
B. sé. 

1, A native of China. [he plural CAineses was 
in regular use during 17th c.: since it became obs." 
Chinese has been sing. and pl.; in modern times 
a sing. Chinee has arisen in vulgar use in U.S. 
(So sailors say Afa/tee, Portuguee.)] 

1606 E. Scorr (¢i#/e) An exact Discourse of the East 
Indians as well Chyneses and Jauans. 1667 Mittox /?. Z. 
ttt, 438 Sericana, where Chineses drive With Sails and Wind, 
thir canie Waggons light. 1697 Damrren Voy. 1. xv. go6 
‘The Chinese in general are tall. 1703 Cunsincuam in 42. 
Trans, XXI11. 1206 Saying that the Chineses are strangers 
to the art of grafting. 31842 Pricnarp Na?. //ist. Man 228 
The Chinese have long been the most numerous and power- 
ful of these nations. 1878 J. H. Grav Cé/na xiv, If a 
Chinese feared or expected something from a foreigner. 

b. sing. CArnee. 

1871 Bret Harte 7hat /feathent Chinee, The heathen 
Chinee is peculiar. 

e. Comb., as Chinese-owned, 

1881 in Nature XXV. 179 Large and well-appointed 
steamers, “Chinese-owned and inanned. 

2. ‘Vhe Chinese language. 

1727-51 CHamBins Cycé, I, s.v., The Chinese has noanalogy 
to any other language in the world. 1870 Warrar Gra. 
Syntax §6 Chinese has never possessed cases or inflections 
ofany kind. | 

+ Chine'sian. Ods. are. a. and sé. Chinese. 

1674 R. Burruocce Causa Dei (1675) 392 Among the 
Chinesians, Indians..and Persians. 

Chiney, obs. form of CH1na. 

Chingle, -ly, early ff. SHincLr, SHINGLY. 


+ Chinian, -ean, @. and sd, Obs. Chinese. 

1613 Purcnas Pilger, Liv. x. 344 In the Chinian Epistles. 
1657 Tomuxson Aenon’s Disp. 146 Chinean Rhabarb. 

1gs99 Haxcuvt Jey. It. 263 The Chinians are very sus- 
pitious and doe not trust strangers, 1613 Purcuas Piler. 
Lav. x. 344 Of the Chinians and Cathayans. 

+Chining, v1. si. Obs. [f. Cuine v1 + 
-1NG1.] Cracking, fissuring ; a chink or crack. 

@ 1420 OccLeve De Reg. Princ. 152 At many a chynnyn, 

. they myghten beholde And see. 1523 Fitzners. //isé. 
$138 Than take mosse and laye thervpon for chynynge of 
the claye. 1545 Raynotp Syrth Man 122 Chappynge, or 
chynynge of the mouthe. 1631 Massincer Believe as you 
List iu, ii, I did expect The chininge of his fork. 

Chink (tJink), 56.1 [f£ Cuink v.1; =northern 
Kixx.J]_ A convulsive gasp for breath, or spas- 
modic losing of the breath, as in hooping-cough ; 
a convulsive fit of coughing or laughing. 

la 1500 Pict. Moc. in Wr.-Wilcker 791 (Nom. Infirmitat.) 
Hee reuna,achynge.| 1767 H. Brooke Fool of Qual.iv, My 
Lord and Lady took such a chink of laughing, that it was 
some time hefore they could recover. 1855 Mrs. GaskELt 
Cranford ix. (D.), The boys were in chinks of laughing. 

Chink (tfink), 53.2 Also 6 chynk(e, chincke, 
7 chinke, [This and its verb, CaInK v.2, are 
known only from the 16the. There is nothing 
similar in Teutonic or Romanic. 

In sense, chink is exactly equivalent to the earlier word 
Cuixe (sb!.), and indeed its earliest known occurrence is in 
Berthelet’s ed. of a work, where it has been subslituted for 
chine, chynue of earlier MSS. and edd. And, although 
*chynes and chynkes’ occurs in 1545-64, it may be said 
that, generally, chk took the place of chine, between 1550 
and r580. It thus looks like a new formation on chine; 
but no satisfactory account of its origin can at present 
be offered. If chinch, Cuinse, is, as it appears to be, a 
variant of the verh, the whole may have to be referred to 
an earlier date. 2 

Professor Skeat thinks it ‘formed with an added & ex- 
pressive of ‘diminution’; hut examples of this process in 
15-36th c. are notknown. k 

Wedgwood would identify it with Cuink’, with the root 
notion of a sharp shrilfsound, as in the chink of metal, and 
thence derive the sense of sudden fissure or fracture accom. 
panied hy such a sgund. He compares the development of 
Crack, ‘sharp report’ and then ‘fissure ', and of other 
words, in which actions are instinctively expressed by their 
associated sounds, (Cf. e.g. dang, boméd, buin, chap, clap, 
fof.) But. the historical data are too scanty to establish 
this.} 

1. A fissure caused by splitting ; a eleft, rift, or 
crack ; a erevice, gap. =Cine sd.1 1, 2, 

{1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR, vin. xi. (Tollem. MS.) Also 
in Sins, holes and dennes of pe erpe. ¢ 1450 37S. Bod, 3738 
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vit. xxviii, and 1495 W. de W. ifd., In chynnes holes and 
dennes.] 1535 ed. Berthelet vii. xl, The chinkes, holes and 
dennes of the erthe. 184g Ravnotp Byrth Man Hhj, Be- 
twene the chines and gynks [ed. 1564 chynes and chynkes] 
of closely ioynyd bourdes. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
Ffusb, n. (1585) 77 See ithe. not ful of chincks or cleftes, that 
the Sunne hurne not the tender rootes, 1601 HoLLanp 
Pliny V1. 585 A city swallowed vp hy a wide chinke and 
ning of the earth, r16gr Ray Creation 1. (1704) 87 The 
ater descending..into Chinks and Veins. 
Virg. Georg. m. 656 ‘The chapt Earth is furrow’ 
Chinks. 1791 Smeaton Edystone L. (1795) § 26 An iron 
chain..fast Jambed into a chink of the rock. 1865 Grixiz 
Scen. & Geol. Scot. viii.2a9 ‘The cliff..is rent into endless 
chinks and clefts. ; ‘ 
b. A fissure or crack in the skin; a chap. 
1597 Gerarp /ferba/, xl, 60 The chappes and chinkes of 
the hands. 1748 tr. Vegetius’ Distemp. florses 196 A sore 
like a Chap or Chink. 


Drypex 
o'er with 


c. fig. 

1664 H. More A/yst. fnig. ix. 28 Any such chink or 
least crack in Religious worship, 1860 Emerson Cond, 
Life, Power Wks. (Bohn) II. 329 There is no cbink or 
crevice in which it [power] is not lodged. 

2. A long and narrow aperture through the 
depth or thickness of an object; a slit, an open- 
ing in a joint between boards, ctc. 

1852 Hvucort, Chinck, clyft, cranny, or creues of earth, 
stone or woode, thorowe the whiche a man maye loke. 1579 
Spenser Skeph. Cal. May, Privily he peeped out through a 
chinck. 1 
devotion, with. .two tapers on each side tosee the chinke to 
put moneyin. 1656 CowLey Misc., Reason vi, There through 
Chinks and Bey poles peep. 1703 MaunpREt.L Fourn. 
Ferns. (1732) 96 Fire was seen .. Thro’ some chinks of the 
door. 1839 47 Toop Cyc/. Anat. 111. 1112/2 The length of 
the chink of the glottis 1s very variable. 1862 FE. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 127 Chinks and openings produced 
hy imperfect carpentry. 

PAS oi Lanpor Andrea of Hungary Wks. 1846 11. 540 
hat is the chink of time they all drop through. 

Chink (tfink), 56.3 [An echoic word; used also 
as a verb, CHINK v3] 

1. An imitation of the short, sharp sound produced 
by pieces of metal or glass striking one another; 
hence a name for this sound, 

1581 J. Bett //addon's Answ. Osor.276h, As soone as 
theyr coyne shall cry chink in your boxes. r60r YarixcTon 
Two Lament. Tray. v.ii. in Bullen O. P2.1V, And chinck 
of gold is such a pleasing crie. 1655 Futter Ch. F/sst. 1. 
i. § 18 The chink of their money. 1782 CowPrr Truth 
140 At chink of hell. 1855 Tennyson Maud x. iii. 7 The 
chink of his pence. 1872 Houtaxp Maré. Proph. 10 The 
sharp, metallic chink of grounded arms. 

2. Any sound of the satne kind. 

a 1764 Liovn To Colman, Ere Milton soar’d in thought 
sublime, Ere Pope refin’d the chink of rhyme. 1790 Burke 
fr, Rev, Wks. 1.165 Walf.a dozen grasshoppers..make the 
field ring with their importunate chink. 1879 Jieanees 
Wald Life in S.C. 299 The ‘fink, chink’ of the finches 
sounded almost as merrily as before. 

+3. pl. Pieces of ready money, coins. Obs. 

1573 Tusser //usd, (1878) 134 To buie it the cheaper, haue 
chinkes in thy purse. 1577 Houinsurn Descr. Zre/.iii, Such 
as had not redy chinckes, and theruppon forced to run on 
Ye score. 1592 SHAKS. Nom. ¢ Ful.1.v. 119 He that can 
lay hold of her, Shall haue the chincks.  16r1 Cortar., 
Quingnaille, chinkes, coyne. 

4. A humorous colloquial term for money in the 
form of coin ; ready cash. 

Exceedingly common in the dramatists and in songs of 
the 17th c.; now rather slangy or vulgar. 

1573 Cusser //us6, (1878) 101 Til purse doe lack chinke. 
1598 ‘Lori0, Dindr..a childish word for money, as we say 
chinke. 1652 C. Stapytton Herodian xv. 129 They shew 
witball their purses full of Cbink. 1653 J. TayLor (Water 
P.) Ws. (1876) No. 20. 8 He pay’d the chinque, and freely 

ave me drink. a2745 Swirt Martial 1. Ixxxvi. 67 Nay, 

'm so happy, most men think, To live so near a man of 
chink. a 1845 Hoop Slack Fob iv, A Treasurer, of course, 
to keep the chink. 

5. [from the sound of thcir note.] a. The Chaf- 
finch; also called chink-chink, chink-chaffzy, 


chinky-chank. dial. b. The Recd Bunting. ‘Sc. 

1797 Bewicn Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 104. 1864 ATKINSON 
Province, Nanes Birds, Chink, chinky, chaffinch. 1875 
Bucktanp Nofe in Waste’s Selborne 356 The chiff-chaff is 
also called the ‘chinky-chank’. 


Chink, s¢.4 dial. [app. a variant of Kink, a 
twist: cf. the corresp. vb, Cink 4.] (See quot.) 
ax82g Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Chink, a sprain on the 


hack or loins, seeming to imply a slight separation of the 
vertebra, 


Hence Chink-backed a. 

1868 Daily News 8 Dec., The chink-backed bullock. 
Chink, obs. form of Cuincn 54.1, bug. 
Chink (tfink), v.! dial. Also Kisx. [Goes 
back to an O- *cincian of which the vbl. sb. 
cincung occurs in 11th ¢., corresp, to LG, and 
Du. &iwken to cough, to draw the breath with 
difficulty, app. a LG. nasalized form of *2f2-an, 
whence MHG, &fchen, mod.G. kerchen to gasp, 
cough. In Eng. the northern dial. form 4ink is 
common from the 14th c. ; but c/#zf is known only 
in moder dialect writers or illustrators (Lancashire, 
Cheshire, ete. Cf. Crink 56.1, Cuincovat.] 

intr. To gasp convulsively for breath, lose one's 
breath ea ally. in coughing or laughing. 

{c 1050 » in Wr..Wiilcker 171 Cachinnatio, ceahhe- 


tung wel cincung. ¢1460 Towneley Myst. I laghe that 
I kynke, 1607 Watxincton Of¢. Glasse ao ties langhes 


Sanpys Europe Spec. 11632) 139 The box of | 
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and kincks like Chrysippus.] 1853 Mas. Gasket, Ruth 
xviii. -D.), He chinked and crowed with laughing deligbt. 
1875 Lancash, Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chink, to lose one’s hreath 
with coughing or laughter. 1884 HoLLanp Chester Gloss. 
(E. D.S.), Cink, to catch or draw the hreath in laughing. 
When a child first begins to make a noise in laughing, it 16 
often said ‘it fairly chinks again’. 

Chink (tfink), v.2 Also 6 ehynken, chincke, 
6-7 chinke. [Belongs to Cu1nk 54.2, along with 
which it appears in the 16the. Cf. also CHINE. 
and CHINSE v.] 


+1. ixtr. To open in cracks or clefts, to crack. 

1§s2 Hutoet, Chynken or gape, as the ground dootb with 
dryeth, se Barer 4. C 484 The boate chinketh. 1601 
Houtann ?éiny 11. 467 The earth aboue head chinketh, and 
all at once .. setletb and falleth. 160 W. Fotkincnam 
Art of Survey \. x. 24 Chapping grounds, chinking, or 
chauming with Cranies. 1693 W. Rnsertson PAraseol, 
Gen. 332 To chink, as ground doth, rimas agere. 

2. /rans. To crack or chap. Obs. 

1899 T. Mlovret] Sidkwormes 11 Kissing tbeir wal apart 
where it was chinckt. 60x Hottanp Péiny I. 551 This 
kind of painting ships is so fast and sure, that neither sun 
will resolue..ne yet wind and weather pierce and chinke it. 
1611 Cotcr., Gercer, to chink, chap, chawne (as the North 
wind does: the face, hands, etc, 21656 Br. Hate Seasonable 
Serm. 15 (L.) The surface .. is chopped, and cbinked with 
drought, and burnt up witb heat. . 

3. To fill (2p) chinks, esp. (U7. S.) those between 
the logs in a log-house. (Cf. CuIncH, CIIINSE.) 

1822 Scorr Nigel vii, The walls, doors, and windows, are 
so chinked up. 1845 G. W. Kennate Texan Santa Fé 
Exped. \.i.25 Our log-house quarters, however, were closely 
‘chinked and daubed’. 1881 Scribner's Mag. 79 While 
the men .. build the house, the women chink the cracks. 

Chink ‘tfink), v3 [Corresponds to mod.Du. 
and EFris. 4inten; 2 word imitating the sound 
expressed. Scc Cnink 54.3, and note below.] 

l. sinfr. To emit a short, sharp, ringing sound, as 
coins or glasses do in striking cach other. 

1589-1611 [see Cuinkine 75/. 6.2] 1633 G. Herpert Ter- 
ple, Quip iii, Then Money came..chinking still. 1676 
Hopses //iad 1. 50 The Arrows chink as often as he jogs. 
1682 N.O. Borlean's Lutrin w. 31 "Tis time To Rise to 
Matins ! Thus the Bells did Chink! 1798 Sourney Bad. | 
fads, Surgeon's Warning Poems V1. 190 He made the 
guineas chink. 1851 CarPeNter Man, PAys. (ed.2)83 When 
thrown into a tumbler, they chinked like lumps of ice. 

b. said of a purse, pocket, ete., containing coins, 

a 1616 Breacm. & Fe. Wert at Sev. Weapons w.i, Enter 
Ruinous with a purse. Avy. It chinks; make haste! 1817 
Counert Pol. Reg. XXXII. 141 Our pockets chink with the 
sound of something real. 

2. trans. To cause (things) to make this sonnd 
by striking them together; ¢s/. coins. 

1728 Pork Dunc, 1. 189 He chinks his purse, and takes 
his seat of state. a1 Liuovp Afilk-Maid Poet. Wks. 
1774 Il. 52 Oft in her hand she chink’d the pence. 1884 
Miss Brappon /shomael xii, Chinking a glass against a 
bottle as a summons to the waiter, 

{ Note. The Harl MSS. 221 (¢1440) of /'romp. Part, has 
the entry ‘CAymtyz' or chenken' wythe bellys fintitlo’, which, 
if genuine, carries hack the evidence for this word a cen- 
tury earlier. MS laa the reading is not supported 
by the other MSS., some of which, like the King’s Coll.and 
Winchester, have not the entry, while MS, Addit. 22, 586, 
like Pynson’s and the other printed edd., has ‘chymtyn or 
clynke bellys, tintillo’. ‘This and the treatment of Clynkyn 
farther on make it possible that cheaten is a scribal error 
for clynkew.] 

Chink, v4 dal. [Goes with Cmixk 56.4: 
there appears to have been n Teut. vb. £ink- to 
twist, entangle.] ¢rans. To give a twist to (the 
vertebral column); to crook slightly, sprain. 

arx825 Forny Voc. &. “lnglia, Chink, to cause such an 
injury. ‘The fall chinked his back.’ 183x Youarr fforse 
x. (1843) 227 Old horses who have. .some of the bones of the 
back or loins anchylosed—united together hy bony matter 
and not hy ligament... Such horses are said to be broken. 
backed or chinked in the chine. 88x Ovipa Village Contin, 
x, Asa packed mule is ‘chinked’ on the march. 

Chink, var. of Cuincn v. Obs. to stint. 

Chinkapin, var. of Cntnoarty. 

Chinked (tfinkt), af/. a. [f. Crivx 2.2 and 
s6.2+4-ED.] Cracked, chapped. 

1552 IluLort, Chyncked, or crannyed, Avnedcus. hie t: 
Weasster Metadlogr. ix. 138 The Vine, with a chinked bark, 
1855 M. Arnotp Halder Dead 141 At the chinked fields of 
ice, the waste of snow. 

+Chinker!, O¢s. [f. Cink 7.2 or 756.2] = 
CHINK $6.2 

rs8r J. Bett Haddon’s Answ, Osor. 312 Leave no 
chinker at all for Fayth, to peepe through. 1616 Surrt. & 
Markn. Country Farne 87 The chinkers or clefts which 
Niay grow must oftentimes ie searched ont and stopt, for 
feare of Rats or Mice. 

Chinker? (tfinkon. [f. Cnink v3 + -ER1] 
That which chinks; a coin, or piece of money. 

1834 Sir Il. Taytor Artevedde u. ut. i. (1849) 185 Are 
men like us to be entrapped and sold, And see no money 
down, Sir Hurly Burly?..So let us see your chinkers, 

Chinking, v/. s.!' [f Cuixk v2 +-1Na 1] 

+1. Fissuring, cracking. Obs. 

1565-78 Coorrk Fhesanr., Lysis, a chinking or opening 
of a wall. : 

2. Chinking and daudbing: the process of filling 
the chinks of log-houses, and plastering them over | 
with clay; cf Cink v.23. U.S. 

3. Material for filling up chinks. U..S. 

1848 Carton Verw Purchase 1. 61 (Bartlett) The chink. 


CHINOLINE. 


ing being large Is and small slahs. and the daubing yel- 
low clay. 1884 J. G. Bourke Snake Dance of Mogurs vii. 
67 Palisade, filled in with mud chinking. 1888 Amer, Mis- 
stonary Apr. 108 She wore one of the smallest thimhles 
with a hit of cloth inside for pds to keep it on, 

Chinking (tfinkin), vé/. sé.2 [f. Cuing 7.2 + 
-InG1,] Emission of a short sharp ringing sound. 

1589 Puttexnam Eng. Poesié w. xvii]. (Arb.) 192 Clink- 
ing of fetters, cbinking of money. r6rz Corer., Clingual. 
lerie, a chinking, clinking. 1 Miss Brappon /shmael 
xvi, The chinking of glasses and tea-spoons. 

+Chi'nking, ///.a.! [f. Cuixk v.4] Cracking, 
fissuring. 

1578 Lyte Dedoens 650 A clouen barke, or chinking rinde. 

Chinking (tfinkin), pp2. a2 [f. Conk v3 + 
-1nG2,] That chinks or jingles. 

1800 CoLerince Piccolom, iv. v. 209 Chinking gold and 
silver. 1882 J. Greenwoon Tag, Rag & Co. 117 Anarticle 
of his chinking treasure..a small common borseshoe. 

Chinkle (tfirgk’), v [f. Cuink v3 + -ux, fre- 
quentative suffix.] To chink continuously, jingle, 
tinkle. TWence Chitnkling w/. sd. 

1755 Connoisseur No. 96 (1774) IIT. _ The chinkling of 
a tin cascade. 1870 E. Peacock Raff Shiri, Ul. 118 He 
chinkled the ginneys i’ th’ pockets of his breetches. 

Chinky (tfinki, 2. ff. Crinx 56,2+-y 1] 
Characterized by, or full of, chinks. 

¢ 1645 Howe. Lett. 1. xxiii, 45 Those Rayes..scorch and 
parch this chinky gaping soyl. 1697 Dryvpen Virg. Georg. 
iv. 63 Plaister hon their chinky Hives with Clay. @ 1974 
Goutpsu. Exp. Pil. (1776) 1. 327 The vapours .. trickle 
downwards into the chinky bed of the hills. 1863 Wors.ev 
Poems §& Transl, 156 And, torn from its familiar flood, The 
chinky pinnace rots apace. 


Chinless (tfinlés), a. [f. Cuin sé. +-Less.] 
Without a chin. b. Without the firmness of cha- 
racter held to be expressed by a prominent chin. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XX111. 598 Earless, eyeless, cheek- 
less, noseless, and chinless, 188: Force (N. York) 17 Mar. 
SA nation of chinless men—without opinions. 

hinne, obs. f. Cx, CHINE 56.1 

Chinned (tfind), a. Having a chin: esp. in 
comb., as éroad-, double, short-, square-chinned. 

1606 J. Raynotps Dolarney's Prim, (18801 86 Some three 
chind foggie dame. ¢1611 CHapMan /liad xxii. 545 Would 
to heaven I were so young chinn‘d now. 1654 Gayton Fes?. 
Votes 141 He had been made so smooth chinn'd. 1874 
Mottey Barueveld I. vii. 31 ‘The delicate-featured, donhle- 


| chinned, smooth and sluggish Florentine. 


+Chinnel. Oés. 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (1856) 51 When wee have a 
flatte of good chinnell-oates, that are large and well headed, 
wee usually. .reserve them as choise seede for the clayes. 

Chinny (tfini), 2. U.S. [f. Cuiy sé. +-v 1] 
Talkative. Cf. chin-music s.v. CHIN. 

1883 Aread-vinners 94 She was more chinny than the 


young one. 
Also Chinao. [a. OSp.] 


+Chino, s+. Obs. 

1. A Chinese. 

1688 R. Parke tr. Mendoza’s (fist, China 23 The Chinos 
do agree to this, 1614 RaveicH //ist. World 1. vii. § 10 
The Chinaos account all other Nations hut Salvages. 1641 
R. Broone £piscopacy 59 The learning of the Chinoes. 

2. Chino- is now used in comb. as in Chino- 


Japanese, etc. 

Chinoidine (kinoi-dain). [f. Crna 3 (= gai- 
nine) +-OID +-INE.] A resinous substance, con- 
tained in the refuse of quinine. 

1875 H. Woon Therap. ae 79 Under the name of chi. 
noidine ts sold by the manufacturers the black, intensely 
bitter residue left upon the evaporation of the mother-liquor 
after the crystallization of the alkaloids. 1883-4 Mfed, Ann. 
35/1 The chinoidin has a similar action to quinine. 

+ Chinois. Ols. (a. F. chinois.] = CHINESE. 

1613 Prrenas Pilger. |. v. xvii. 460 The Chinois sometimes 
Lords of Zeilan. 1635 Pacirt Chrtstianogr. 1. ii. (1636) 
69 By St. Thomas the Chinoises, and Eihiopians were 
converted. 1667 BoyLe Orig. formes & Quai. 19 As an 
Indian or Chinois would perchance do, @ 1683 Sir 'T’. 
Browne Tracts 132 The Chinoys who live at the bounds 
of the earth. 1684 tr, Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 1. 34 Some 
Runaway Chinois. ‘ 4 

Hence || Chinoiserie [mod,F.], Chinese conduct, 
a Chinese art, ‘notion’, ctce. 

1883 //arper’s Mag. July 830/2 A bit of CArnoiseric. 1884 
Pa Mall C. 28 eh ne of those Chinoiseries that 
would seem to show that M. Ferry has noi much to learn 
from the {Chinese} 1885 Miss Brapoun I "yllard’s Weird 
II. 116 Japanese tea-trays, chinciserics, unbreakable glass. 

Chinoline (kinélain’, [f. Cutwa 34 L, o/-ezen 
oil +-INE.] A tertiary amine C,1H,N (belongin 
to the scries Cy Hey), an oily fluid, obtained 
by the distillation of quinine or cinchonine with 
potassium hydroxide ; and also by the dry distilla- 
tion of coal. Chinoline-blue, a fine blue colour 
produced by dissolving in alcohol the black resin- 
ons precipitate obtaincd from a mixture of chino- 
line oil, iodide of oa and caustic soda. 

1853 PAarinac, Frnt. XIN. 134 The sulphates of. .chino- 
line, picoline..are..insoluble. 1864 Reader 8 Oct. 450 
Chinoline blue. 1883 Nature XXVIL. 288 Two isomerous 
bodies, Chinoline and Chinoleine. 1883-4 Afed. Ann. 14/1 
Chinoline. .is a transparent, colourless, mobile oil. 

Chinologist (tfainglédzist). [f. Cuina, after 
the more usual SinoLocist.] One who makes a 
special study of the language and affairs of China. 

1883 American VII. 57 A commission of competent 
European Chinologists, 


CHINOOK. 


Chinook (tfinzk). U.S. [Native namcof an | 


Indian tribe on the Columbia river, N. America, 
with whom early intercourse was established by 
the Hudson Bay colony at Vancouver.] 

A jargon which originated in the intercourse of 
the Hudson Bay Company's servants with the In- 
dians of Oregon and Columbia, and is used by the 
latter as a means of intercourse between different 
tribes and with the white man. Chinook wind: an 
ocean wind, warm in winter, cool in summer, 
which blows on the Pacific slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

_ 1840 H. Hare Ethnog. in U.S. Explor, Exp. 636 Tshinuk 
jargon or Trade Language. 18.. Joaquin Mitier Ae. & 
Rime (1884) 134 All Indian [N. Am.] dialects, except the 
‘Chinook ', a conglomerate published by the IIudson Bay 
Company for their own purposes. 1884 Bostou Frni.6 Mar., 
Our cold weather. .is tempered by the ‘Chinook’ wind from 
the Pacific coast. 1887 West Shore, Snow..is frequently 
removed in short order by the chinook, as the warm ocean 
wind is called. 1887 Goveruor's Rept.in Puget Sound Gaz. 
July 1888 The Chinook is the natural enemy of the odious 
east wind, 1889/2. Lond, N. 2 Mar. 266 (¢it¢e) The Chinook. 

Chinquapin, var of CHINCAPIN. 

Chinse (tfins), v. Also § chince, 9 chintze, 
chineh. [App. the typical form is cinch, dial. 
var. of CninK v2 Of this ch7use and chintze are 
corruptions.] 

1. dial, =Cuiyk v.2 3. 

1887 Parisn & Suaw Kent. Gloss, Chinch, to point or fill 
a interstices between bricks, tiles, etc., with mortar. 

. t To caulk; now Mazz. to caulk slightly or 
temporarily ; to stop scams, etc. which do not 
admit of regular caulking. Ilencc Chivnsing vé/. 
56.3 attr?. in chinsing-iron, a caulker’s tool for 
chinsing seams with, Smyth Setlor’s 1Vid.-bh, 

1513 BA, Aeruynge in Babces Bk. 267 Loke ye haue a 
chynchynge yron, addes, and lynen clothes. 1748 Ax- 
son's Voy, 1. ii. 317 As .. we might go down immediately 
+» we had no other resource left than chincing and 
caulking within board. 1776 Fatconer Marine Déet., 
Chinse, is to thrust oakum into a seam or chink with the 
point of a knife or chissel. This is used as a temporary 
expedient when calking cannot be safely or conveniently 
performed. 1804 A. Duncan AVartuer’s Chron. 11). 4 The 
doors, etc. of the ward-room, were chinsed up to keep out 
the smoke. ¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 61 The 
space. .must be. .filled up with battens, and chintzed. 

Chintse, chintz, var. of Cuinci, bed-bug. 

Chintz (tfints). Forms: £/. 7-8 chints, 7 
chites ; sig. 7 chint, (? 7) 8-9 chints, 8 chince, 
chinse, 8- chintz. [Originally chézés, plural 
of chint, a. Hindi chivé; also formerly found as 
chite, ¥. chite, Pg. chita, a. Mahrati ch7¢ in same 
sense; both :—Skr. ch¢¢ra variegated. The plural 
of this word, being more frequent in commercial 
use, came in course of time to be mistaken for a 
singular, and this to be written chince, chinse, and 
at length chévztz (app. after words like Codlentz, 
quartz). This error was not established before 
the third quartcr of the 18th ¢., although editors 
and press-readers have intruded it into re-editions 
of carlier works. Cf. the similar daése for bays.] 

1. orig. A name for the painted or stained cali- 
coes imnported from India ; sow, a name for cotton 
cloths fast-printed with designs of flowcrs, ctc., in 
a uumber of colours, generally not less than five, 
and usually glazed. 

ta. sing. chint, pl. chints (-s). 

1614 W. Peyton Voy. in Purchas Paes iv, x¥. (1625) 1. 
530 Callicoes white and coloured .. Pintados, Chints and 
Chadors. 1663 Prerys Diary 5 Sept., Bought my wife a 
chint [so aff. ALS. ; ed. chintz], that is, a painted Indian 
callico, for to line her new study. 1678 J. Pui.urs Taver- 
uter's Trav. n. 1. iv. 33 There is also a great Trade for all 
sorts of painted Calicuts, which are called Chites. 1697 
Damerer Voy. II. 134 Silks, Chints, Muzlins, Callicoes. 
3698 Fryer Acc. E. India & P, (Index), Chént, a sort of 
Callico painted. 1725 De For Voy. round World 22 A 
ejay of .. wrought silks, muslins and Chints [*od. edd. 
chintz}]. 1777 Rosertson fist, Amer. vm, (1783) III. 350 
Japan wares, calicoes, chintz, inuslins, silks. 

&. sing. chints (chinse), chintz, pl. chintzes. 

1719 D'Unrey /*rdés 1. 163 In Callicoe, or lowly Chinse. 
1732 Pore ch Cothant 248 Let a charming Chintz [ed. 2 
chipts] and Brussels lace Wrap my cold limbs. 1746-7 
Hervey Medtt,, In Flower Garden, The most admired 
chintses. 1755 Jounson, Chins, cloath of cotton made in 
India. Morsz Amer. Geog. I. 553 A vast trade in 
chintzes, 1832 Wrester, Chixts (sing... a a Hoop Zo 
Tom Woodgate xviii, ‘The maids in morning chintz, 1880 
Birowoop /zd, Arts 11, 91 Masulipatam chintzes, 

2. attrib. Of chintz; covered, etc., with chintz. 

71a ArsutHnot & Swirr Fohx Butl Postscr. x, How he 
- could hot sleep but in a Chints bed. 1722 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6068/8 One Chince Gown. 1756 Mrs. Cauperwoop in 
Scotsman 13 Dec. (1884) 9/6 A ery pretty chince night- 
gown, 1768 in Gentl. Mag. XXXVIII. 395 Two ladies 
were convicted before the Lord Mayor in the penalty of £5 


for wearing Chintz Gowns. 1849 Lytrox Cartons 13 The 
chintz chairs in the best drawing-room were uncovered. 


Chiolite (ksidlsit). Aix. [Named 1846; f. 
Gr. xiv snow + -LITE: the etymological formation 
would be chéonolzte.] A fluoride of alumivium 


and sodium oceurring in the Ilmen mountains. 
1868 Dana Alvi, (1880) 128. 
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Chiopin(e, Chiorm, obs. ff. CHOPINE, CHIURM. 

Chip (tip), 54.1 Also 5-6 chyppe, chype, 5-7 
chippe, 6 chipp, shyppe. [Found since ¢ 1300: 
iminediately connected with Curr v.1; though the 
sense is not that of a verbal sb., as in @ cut, @ 
knock, etc.] 

1. Asmall, and esp. thin, picce of wood, stone, or 
other material, separated by hewing, cutting, or 
breaking ; a thin fragment chopped or broken off. 
(Unless otherwise specified, understood to be of 
wood, and to mean those made by the wood- 


cutter and carpenter in course of their work.) 

¢ 3330 R. Bruxne Chron, (1810) g1 pat hewis ouer his 
heued, be chip falles in his ine. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 75 
Chyppe, guisguilie, assula, 1481 90 Howard Lousch. 
Bks. 291 tor caryinge of ij. lodes of chippes xd. @ 1528 
Sxecton Col. Cloute 245 lyke sawdust or drye chyppes. 
1585 Even Decades W. Jud. in. u. (Arb.) 144 He broke the 
dartes into a thousande chyppes. 1599 A. M. tr. Gadcd- 
houer’s Bh. Physicke 259/1 Water, wherin hath bin sodden 
chippes of Iuniper. 1764 Harmer Odserv. xiv. v. 226 
Lighted hy chips of deal full of turpentine, burning in a 
round iron frame. 1837 Lyrton #. Aladfrav. (1851) 46 
Dry chips ..are the things for making a blaze. 1844 /’. 
Partey’s Ant. VN. 369 The clattering of a chip of tile from 
the battlements. 1873 Have /z //is Name v. 26 Chips on 
the ground showed that the wood-cutters had taken out 
some saplings. 

Jig. arsaxr Wart Poct. Wks. (1557) 47 That weigh .. A 
chippe of chance more than a pounde of wit. 1575 Cuurcn- 
yarp (¢ét2e) The Firste Part of Churchyarde’s Chippes. 
1648 Herrick fesfer.(Grosart) IL, 169 For kissing love’s dis- 
sembling chips The fire scortcht my heart. 1655 GuRNaLt. 
Chr. in Arm. xvi. § 4 (1669) 66/1 Some indeed he cuts down 
by Chips in Consumptive diseases, they dye by piece-meals. 
1862 Max MUcier(¢ééde) Chips from a German Workshop. 

2. sfee. ta. A paring of bread-crust ; =Cuip- 
ving vl, sb, 2a. Obs. 

€3440 in //ouseh, Ord. (1790) 456 With a fewe Chippes of 
light bred stepet in vernage. 1579 Spenser SAeph. Cad. 
July 188 Theyr sheepe han crustes, and they the bread; 
the chippes, and they the chere. F . . 

b. Cookery. A thin irregular slice of a fruit, etc. 

1769 Mus. Raeratp Lug. //ousckpr. (1778) 233 Put salt 
in the water for either oranges preserved, or any kind of 
orange chips. /ééd. 243 To make Orange Chips. 1796 
Mrs. Grasse Cookery xxi. 341 Take your apricots or peaches, 
pare them and cut them very thin into chips. 

e. Nat. A small quadrant-shaped piece of wood 


at the end of the log-line. 

1874 Knicnt Dict, Mech. s.v., The chip is loaded at the 
circular edge so as to float upright, about two thirds being 
immersed in water..The chip or log being thrown overboard 
catches in the water and remains about stationary there, 
while the cord unwinds as the vessel proceeds. 

d. A counter used in games of chance; hence, 


slang. a sovercign. 

1873 Slang Dict., Chifs, money. 1883 Miss Brappox 
Phant. Fort, xli.(1884) 355 Divers values, from the respect- 
able ‘pony’ to the modest ‘chip’. 

3. Applied to the keys of a spinet or harpsichord 
(quot. 1600), chessmen (quot. 1645), cte. 

¢ 3600 Suaks. Sov. cxxviii, To be so tikled they [my lips] 
would change their state, And situation with those dancing 
chips, Ore whome thy fingers walke. 1645 Br. Hatt Cox- 
tentation 37 A skilful player will not stirre one of these 
Chips, but with intention of an advantage. 

4. As a material: Wood (or woody fibre) split 
into thin strips for making hats and bonnets. 

197% [see g)]. 14784 Cowrer Lett. 21 Mar., A fashionable 
hat .. a black one, if they are worn; otherwise chip. 1866 
Treas. Bot, 270 Chif, a material used for plaiting into 
various articles of ornament and use, and obtained from the 
leaves of the palm called 7hrinax argentca, 1888 Bow 
Belts 22 June 3 Some of these [bonnets] in chip or crinoline, 

5. Taken as the type of a. anything worthless or 
trifling (see also not fo care a chip, etc., in 8.); 
b, anything without flavour, i:mutritious, or ‘dry’, 
dried up, scorched, parched. 

@ 1639 W. WHATELEY Prototypes U. xxv. (1640) 46 He takes 
not the chips for excellent things, but reckons of them as 
of chips. 1675 Brooks Gold. Acy Wks. 1867 V. 272 All 
the honours, riches, greatness, and glory of this world are 
but chips, toys, and pebbles to these glorious pearls. 1725 
Duprey Nort in North Zéves If. 303 We liad in the ship 
.. fresh muttou.. hut all was chip tome. 1792 A. YouxG 
Trav. France 23 They roast every thing to a chip. 1857 
Hotianp Say Path viii. 100 Discussing some dry chip of 
adoctrine. 1859 JerpHsON Brittany xiv. 235 They [boots] 
were burned to a chip. ‘ f 

6. fig. Something forming a portion of, or 
derived from, a larger or more important thing, of 
which it retains the characteristic qualities. Usually 


applied to persous. 

[1658 Osporn ‘Adv. Sov (2673) 221 As most of the small 
Princes beyond the Alps, are themselves, or their wives, 
chips of the Cross.] 1815 Scribdéeomania 2, | rank with 
the Nine a true chip of Apollo. 1822 W. Irvine Braced. 
Hall xiii. 116 A dry chip of the University. 1873 Slang 
Dict. s.v. Chip, Brother chip, one of the same trade or 
profession. Originally brother carpenter, now general. 1884 
Birmingham Daily Post 28 July. 5A, Even a Parnellite 
will help a brother chip when he is in distress. 

b. + CAzp of the same block: a person or thing 
derived from the same source or parentage. Chip 
of the old block: one that resembles his father, or 
reproduccs the family characteristics ; also applied 
to things. 

1621 SANDERSON Sev. I. 205. 1627 /did. 283 Am not I 
achild of the same Adam .. a chip of the same block, with 


CHIP. 


him? 1642 Mitton Apol, Sect. (1851) 297 How well 
dost thou now appeare to be a Chip of he old block. 
16s5 Lestrance Chas. /, 126 Episcopacy, which they 
thought but a great chip of the old block Popery. 1660 R. 
Coxe Power & Subs. 266 b, One Mr. Coke (a true Chip of 
the old Block). 1693 W. Ronertson /hrascol. Gen. 265 A 
chip of the old block, fatrés est filixs. 1951 SMOLLETT 
Ler. Pic. \xxxiii. 1833 A. Fonsranque “ing, tuider 7 Ad- 
menist, 11. 318 The crab is its mother’s child—a chip of the 
old block. 

7. a. A crack or slight fracture caused by chip- 
ping. b. dia/, An act of chipping, a cut with an 
ax, or adze. 

Mod. collog. One of the cups has got a chip on the edge. 
South Scotch. Let me take a chip at the tree. 

8. Phrases. + Chip in one’s eye, etc. (obs.3 see 
quots.). Not fo care, etc., a chip (sense 5). tb Seeck 
carpenters, such chips: as is the workman, such is 
his work. Chip tn porridge ( pottage, broth): 
an addition which does neither good nor harin, a 
thing of no moment. 

34330 [see 1], ¢1400 Fest, Love 1.(1560) 279 b/2, For an old 
Proverbe it Is ledged, He that heweth to hie, with chippes 
he may lese his sight. ¢1430 Lypc. in Aug/fa YX. ue 112 
Me list nat to hewe chippes ouer myn hede. ¢1530 R. 
Hives Comtmon-pl. Bk. (1858) 140 Clyme not to hye lest 
chypys fall yn thyn eie, 1556 J. Hkywoon Spider & Fé. 
xxxix. 52 Thei differ not a chip. 1562 — Prov. & Epigr. 
(1867) 14 So playde these twayne, as mery as three chipps. 
Jbid vii. Suche Carpenters, suche chips. 1577 STANVHURST 
Deser. Fret iii. in Holinshed V\. 17, L weigh not two chips 
which waie the wind bloweth. rg80 Lytv Euphues (Arha 
467 Looketh high, a» one yat feareth no chips. 1603 BrETON 
Dignitie or Indig. of Men 197 Who looketh hye, may have 
‘a Chip fall in his Eye’, 1695 Cotron Scoffirr SNeoft 115, 
1 know, but care not of a Chip. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 
1. xvii. ro8 The Sextile is no Chip in Itroth..but a very: 
considerable Engine, 1688 Vex Cleri Pro Kege 56 A sort 
of Chip in Pottage, which the hopes) will not do Popery 
much good, nor the Church of lingland much harm. 1868 
Hotme Lez &. Godfrey xxxi. 164 Basil did not care a chip. 
1880 Ch. Tiutes 25 June ().), The Burials Bill .. is thonght 
.. to resemble the proverbial chip in porridge, which does 
neither good nor harm. 

9. attrib. and Comt., as chip-bonnel -hal sec 
43 tchip-box, a small box made of thin wood. 
See also CuIp-ax. 

1989 Exits in Ai. Tras. 1. 211 ‘These seven parcel» 
were all put into chip boxes. 1771 SmowLetr f/inph. Ch 
26 Apr., The ladies wear... chip hats. 1810 dx. Reg 
418 Wooden boxes called chip-boxes or pill boxes. 1807 
Vancovver elertc. Devon (1813) 51 A deep..bed of chip 
sand, affording very good whetstones. 1859 W. 5. Conn Man 
HW oedlands (1362) 63 ‘Vhe wood of the White Willow has 
been extensively used in the manufacture of chip-haty. 

+ Chip, «3.2 Gls. Forms: 1 cipp, § ehyppe. 
[OE. céff, corresp. to Du. £7/ neut. ‘small strip of 
wood in the plough which holds fast the plough- 
share’, ad. L. céppus ‘post, stake, beam of the 
stocks’, app. also in later times in this sense: cf. 
Cuep.] The sharc-beam of a plough ; also, perh.. 
(like 1. dentalis’ the share itself. 

crooo AELeric Gloss. in Wr. Wiilcker 102 Deatade, cipp. 
agoo Melr. loc. ihid. 628 Caltur, dentate, vomerque 
[glossed] cultere, chyppe, chare. 

Chip (tfip), 563. Wrestling. [f. Cir v.27] 

1. The technical term for: A trip, a trick, a 
special mode of throwing one’s opponent. 

1830 Blackw, Mag. XXVII}. 109 He .. knows a chip or 
two in wrestling. 1883 in Standard 24 Mar. 3/7 It is 
amongst the lighter men that the prettiest chips are seen, 
1886 Padl Madi G. 23 Aug. 4/1 Mr. Steadman’s favourite 
‘chip’ is the ‘long leg strike’. 

2. A quarrel, tiff. dad. ee 

1877 Holderness Gloss. s.v., We've nivver had a chip sin 
we was wed. 

Chip (tfip), v1 [In ME. found only since the 
iniddle of 15th c., but prob. in OE, *c/ppran: Lye 
cites forcyppod =‘ preecisus’, from gloss to Cavt?- 
cum Ezechiw, where another gloss has forcorfen. 
EFris, has £’pfen to cut, and MDu., MLG. &zppen 
to chip eggs, to hatch; implying the existence of 
at least an OLG. -Saxon) £z~fax. But the earlier 
history of the whole group is uncertain ; as is also 
the relation of chip to chap, chop. In actual 
modern use, c#/f is in sense 2 used in Scotland = 
chop; in sense 3 it is treated in Eng. as having the 
same relation to chop, that tp, drip have to Lop, 
drop, i.e. it expresses a slighter and more delicate 
action.] . ‘ 

+1. Zo chip bread: to pare it by cutting away 
the crust. Ods. bs 

1461-83 in /ousck. Ord. 71 Them oweth to chippe bredde, 
but not too nye the crumme. 1513 Bk. Acruynge in 
Babees Bh, 266 Chyppe your soueraynes brede hote. 1554 
Ruoves Bk. Nurture ibid. 66 In your offyce of the Pan- 
trye, see that your bread be chips and squared. 1597 
Suaxs. 2 Hen, IV, u. iv. 259 Hee would haue made a 
good Pantler, hee would haue chipp’d Bread well. 1634 
Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 17 To 
Furley 4 days chipping bread 00 o7 04. | 1725 Baliey 
Evasm. Colloq. 193 He brings Bread, which the Guests 
may chip every one for themselves. 1727 Pore, ete. drt 
Sitking 113 Uncork the bottle, and chip the bread. 

+b. So fo chip or chip away the crust. Ods. 

1586 Cocan Haven Heatth iv. (1636) 27 The utter crusts 
above and beneath should be chipped away. 1709 W. 
Kine Cookery 590 "Tis ev’n so the butler “ee crust. 
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2. frans. generally, To hew or cut with an ax or 
adze, or with strokes from any other cutting tool. 
(In South of Scotland the proper word for to cut 
with an ax, to‘ chop’.) 

1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. v. v. 34 lis mangled Myrmidons. 
Vhat noselesse, handlesse, hackt and chipt, come lo him. 
3699 Damrizr Voy. I. u. ii 57 The sap is white and the 
hearl is red: the heart is used much for dying ; lherefore 
we chip off all the white sap, till we come to the heart. 
1730 Tromsoxn Autumn 82 Industry.. Vaughi him [the 
savage] lo chip the wood. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Dict. 
(Morell) s.v. 4.x, Chipped with an ax, do/abratus. 1832 G. 
Porter Porcelarn & Gl 235 The workman..cuts, or rather 
chips, the pipe into pieces of the requisite size. 1883 Has- 
Lam Vet vot / 17 Busy chipping and cutting wood. , 

3. To break off (by a sharp blow with anything 
hard) small fragments from wood, stone, or other 
hard substances (especially from an edge); to re- 
duce or shape by thus removing small portions at 
atime. (In this sense it is in use a kind of dim. of 
chop.) a. with the substance as obj. 

1859 Handtk. Turning 9 Do not push them roughly 
against the wood .. or you will spoil their edge, and chip 
the work. 1872 Ettacomar Bells of Ch. ix. 2 Chipping, 
and modulating the sound of every bell. 1876 GREEN Short 
Ist. ix. § 1 (1882) 588 Statues were chipped ruthlessly 
into decency. : 

b. with the fragments as obj. with off from, 
etc.) 

1862 Dasa Van. Geol. 539 Coming 1o the edye of a layer 
+. they have occasionally chipped it off. 1866 KincsLey 
Terew. vii, 131 Blats chipped several small pieces of stone 
from the alle 1872 Morey loftaire (1886) 261 Men 
who chipped bits of rock and cherished fossils. 

c. with the prodtct as obj.: To produce or 
make by chipping. 

1851 D. Jerrotp $4. Giles xxi. 214 As nice an epitaph as 
was ever chipped by stone-cutter. 

d. tutr. (for reff.) 

1783 [sce Ciuprine 74, 5d. 1.] 1803 Aéed. Frul. 1X. 491 
Itis extremely brittle, chipping on the smallest fall or shock. 
¢ 1865 J. Wyuper in Cire. Sc. I. 23,2 This often causes the 
carthy matter to ‘chip’ off. 

+ 4. trans. To crack or fissure the surface of; to 


chap; = Cuapv.! 3. Oés. exc. dial. 

1508 Fisner On 7s. cil. Wks. 148 After the erth be brent, 
chyned, and chypped by the hete of the sonne. 1580 Lity 
Euphues 12, Th beauty [of a fine face] .. parched with 
the Sunnes blaze, and chipped with the Winters blast. 

b. intr. (for reft.) 

1855 It Aithy Gloss., Chip, to chop as the lips or hands 
in frosty weather. 

+5. utr. Of seeds or buds: To break open, 
burst, germinate ; to break into leaf or blossom. 

1513 Dovetas sEneis xu. Prof. 124 The rois knoppis.. 
Gan chyp, and kyth thare vernale lippis red. 1681 Cotvit 
Whigs Supplic. 1751) 100 When bushes budded, and trees 
did chip [xofe, blossom]. 1734 Curteis in PA. Trans. 
XXXVIIL 275, I sow the Seed pretty thick, and in forty- 
eight Hours it will begin to chip. 

. érans. OF chickens, etc.: To crack and break 
away (the egg-shell) in hatching. 

1606 Warner Alb, Eng. xv. xcvii. 387 Then had Chiurch- 
pride chipped Sbell. 18:8 Scorr Rob Roy xxxv, ‘Incomes 
Rashleigh and chips the shell, and oul bangs the wonder 
amang us." 1823 Byros Age Bronze v, Thou isle!.. That 


saw’st the unfledged caglet chip his shell! 1823 — /sland | 


iv. ii, The young turtle, crawling from his shell, Steals to 
the deep. .Chipp'd by the beam, a uursling of the day. 

b. frausf. To crack or break the shell of a nut. 

1846 Laxvon Exam. Shads. Wks. 1846 11. 273 The little 
tame squirrel that chippeth his nuts. 

7. dAustralia. To harrow (ground). Cf. Crop. 

1798-1802 D. Cotuins NV. S. Wales 24 The following prices 
of labour were now established: Chipping fresh fround, 
125, 3d. per acre; Chipping in wheat, 7s. 1818 J. Hott in 
Atom, (1838) LL. 91 Twenty shillings per acre for breaking the 
ground. .and len for chipping (tbe name used in New South 
Wales for harrowing). 

8. sd ; e A 
8 Chip in (collog.): to interpose smartly, ‘cut 
in’, Cf. Cuopr in, 

¢ 1870 Bart Harte /a the Tunnel, Just you chip in, Say 
you knew Flynn. 1888 Star 12 Dec. 3/3 Justice Smith here 
chipped in with the remark that counsel..had not curtailed 
their cross-examination, 

“9. Zo chip af: to aim a blow at, peck at, hit 
at, pick a quarrel with. (Of uncertain position: 
possibly related to next in sensc ec.} 

1803 A/onth, Mag. X1V. 326 Geddes. .has translated more 
of it..in a manner which it is the utmost of erudition to 
chip at, and of taste to criticize. 1888 Pa// Mali G. 18 Feb. 
7/2 So direcl were his allusions 10 us that a prisoner whis- 
pered lo me, ‘Ile is chipping al you, Burns’, 

Chip (tip). v.2 Chiefly #orts. [Known in 
books only since the 18th c.; but perh. cognate 
with ON, 4ipfa ‘to scratch, pull’, refl. ‘ to struggle, 
also to make a sudden motion, quiver convulsively ’, 
also with Du. bya to seize, catch, ensnare. Re- 
lation to Cup v.1 is uncertain.] 

a. (rans, To trip up, cause to stumble (esp. in 
wrestling). b. zr. To step along nimbly, trip 
along. c. intr. To fall oz/, to quarrel. 

@,b. 1788 Marsuaty Kur, Econ. Gloss., Chif, to trip: 
as, ‘lo cbip up the heels’: or, to‘ chip a fall’: as in wrest- 
ling. 1855 Ihitéy Gloss., To ay up, or ralher ‘to be 
chipped up’, to be Iripped up, as by the foot catching a 
stone, 1876 Roninson Mid-Yorksh, Gloss., Chip, 10 trip 


or cause lo stumble. 1878 Cunderld. Gloss., Chip, lo trip: a 
term in wrestling. 
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CG. 1877 Holderness Gloss., Chip, to quarrel. *We chip'd 
oot.’ 1878 NV. HW, Lincolnsk, Gloss., Chip, 10 quarrel. ‘The 
chipped about the election for coroner, and hev never “<= 
to one another sin.’ 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., cr ont, 10 
fallout. ‘Tbey chipped out while they were drinkin’,’ 

Chip-ax (t{i:pyeks). [f. Cmpv.1+Ax sh] A 
small ax used with one hand for cutting timber 
into the requircd shape. (Formerly, sometimes an 
adzc.) 

_ 1407 Test. Ebor, (1836) 1. 347 Lego Petro meo apprenticio 
j chipax. 1529 More Chm a st. Trib. uw. Wks. 1187/1 A 

nter sloode bewing witb his chyppe axe vpon a pece 
of timber, 1609 Bist (Douay) Ps. Ixxtiifiv.] 6 In hatchets, 
and chippeaxe they have cast ildowne. 1611 Corar., Aiscean, 
a Chip-axe, or one-handed plane-axe, wherewith nters, 
hew their limber smooth. 1693 W. Roszatson Phraseol, 
Gen, 192 A Little plaining ax or Chip-ax. 1745 Colnmella's 
Husé.u. ii, Let the plougbman make no less use of a cbi 
ax than of a plough-share. 1874 Kwicnt Diet. Mech, 
Chip-ac, a small, single-handed ax used in chipping or 
listing a block. 

Chip-chop (tfip.t{pp\. a. ([Reduplicated for- 
ination on chopf.] Chopping, harshly consonantal, 

1630 J. Tavior (Water P,) Wks. 27/1 The sweel Italian 
and the Chip Chop Dutch. /é/d. (N.) Our outlandish chip- 
chop gibrish gabbling [i. e. as contrasted with Greek, Latin, 
and Italian}, 

Chipeener, corr, of Cuorinz, high-heeled shoe. 

Chiplet. [f. Crip sé.1+-Ler.] A little chip. 

1873 Earte Philol. Eng. Tong. (ed. 2) 125 Turn we. .from 
these chiplets to view lhe macbine that flings 1bem out, 

+ Chiplin. Ods. ? Little chip. 

1672 R, Witp Poet. Licent. 28 Popes were Kings Chiplins 
first, their Chaplains next. 4 

hipmuck, -munk (t{ipmek, -mzjk}. Also 
-minck, -monk, -muk. [' Prob. an Indian word’ 
(Bartlett); though the synonym chippiug-squirrel 
(unless formed from chip:nunk suggests that ‘ chip- 
monk’? may be an English compound.] 

A species of grotnd-squirrel, the Striped Squirrel, 
Hackee, or Chipping Squirrel, of North America, 

1842 Mus. Kirxcann Forest /.¢/e (Bartlett), Walching the 
beatles of the little cbipmonk, as he glanced from branch 
to branch, 1854 P. B. St. Joun Amy Jfoss 13, 1 would not 
give a chip-minck’s tail for both our scalps, if we were cir- 
cumvented by that noted rascal. 1868 Woop /Jomes withont 
#/.i. 31 The Chipping Squirrel, or Hackee, or pbimeuck 
(famras Lysteri), is peculiarly conspicuous, 1878 Back 
Green Past, xv. 359 The merry little chipmunk. 1882 
Hawtuorne Fortune's Fool 1, xxxiii, Hares and striped 
chines cantered and scudded amidst the huckleberry 

ushes, 


Chipped (t ine) a, (f. Curr v1 and 54.1] 
+1. Chapped. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvu. li (1495) 633 Chyppid 
chynnes and whelkes of the lyppes. 1530 Parscr. 307/2 
Chypped as ones face or handes is with the marche wynde. 

2. Cnt into chips; made with chips or small 
pieces. 

1599 Missuev Sf. Dict., Engastdr ..to make inlaied 
worke, as chipped worke or checker work with bone, or 
timber. 1611 Cae Chapflé, .also, chipped ; as bread. 

3. Having small pieces chopped or broken off 
the edges or surface; broken off in small pieces ; 
made bychipping as prehistoric flint implements). 

1863 A. Ty10r Educ. § Manuf. 47 The supposition of 
man having lived in caves, using only the most simple lools 
made from chipped flint. 1865 Tytor Larly Hist, Man. 
viii, 195 A set of chipped implements belonging to the.. 
period of the cromlechs, 

Chippendale (tfipéndell\, a. [f. name of a 
eclebraterl cabinet-maker and furniture designer of 
the 18th ¢.: see first quot.) Applied to a par- 
ttcnlar style of light and elegant drawingroom 
furniture; also to a style of book-plates. Hence 
Chippendalism. 

{1754 T. Cutrrenoate (¢itfe) Gentleman and Cahinet- 
Makers Director.] 1876 Mars. Ouirnanr Onl Couple 167 
(Hoppe) The chair upon which Mrs. T. sat was nn elegant 
chippendale. 1880 Warren Book.plates iv, 28 The Chip- 

ndale style, which ix the leading artistic fashion on Eng: 
ish ex-libris after 1750. /did. xiv. 162 By He, Cle n= 
dalism had become on book.plates practically a thing of the 

ast. 3882 Mtss Braopon Wnt. Royal 1. i. 14 Spindle- 
leaaed Chippendale tahles. 

Chipper (fips), 54.1 [f Crip v.l+-eR!] 
gen, On who or that which chips. b. sfec. A 
knife nsed for ‘ chipping ’ bread (oés.). 

1513 Bk. Neruynge in Babees Bk, 266 One knyfe to square 
trenchoure loues, an other to be a chyppere. 1616 R. 
C[rowiey] Zimes’ Whis, ut. 775 Some resid chinger or 
greasy cooke. 1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. E iij, Chippers, 
those thal Dress the Round or Bing Ore. bs Pal To 
Capt. Riddel, Our friends the reviewers, those chippers and 
hewers. 1873 J. Ricuagps Wood-vorking Factories 129 A 
ship caulker, a chipper, or a carpenier, .hardly knows, how 
the blows of the mallel or hammer are directed to. .1he chisels 
or the nails. 1880 Academy 15 May 366/1 No anthropoid 
ape al the present day..is a stone-chipper or a bone-cutter. 

+2. Name ofa bird. Oés. 

1668 Sir T. Browne Ji/4s. (1882) LL]. 510 Two small birds: 
the bigger called a chipper, or de¢nle carftor. 


Chipper (frp), sh.2 dial. and U.S. [f. 
Ciuprer v.] Twitter, light chatter. 

1865 E. Burritt Walk to Land's End 314 A mirthful 
chipper and laugb under the song of the soaring larks, /déd. 
411 The twitter and chipper of birds. 

Chipper (t{ips1), ¢. U.S. (App. the same 
word as northern Eng. 4ipper lively, nimble, frisky, 


CHIPPING. 


and perh. orig. a southemn or midl. Eng. forin of 
it; but now known only in U.S., and probably 
associated with, and influenced by CHIPPER v.] 
Lively, brisk, cheerful ; ‘ chirpy’. 

1837-40 Hautaerton Clockwt, (1862) 236 There sol Katey 
-; lookin’ as bloomin’ as a rose, and as chipper as a canary 
bird. 1849 THoreau Week Concord Riv. uesd, 234 ‘The 
s ws seem always chipper, never infirm. 1861 HoLtaxo 
ies . Lifei.ar They are cheerful, and cbipper, and sun- 
shiny, and not easily moved to anger. 

Chipper (tfipas), v. dial. and U.S. [Prob. 
partly a metathesis of chirrup ; but also independ- 
ently imitative of the sound indicated; the form 
being diminutive-frequentative, like /witfer, chat- 
ter, lolter, etc.] 

1. tutr. Of birds: To twitter, chirp ; (of persons, 
or of streams) to babble, chatter. 

x8.. Mary Stowe in Schaff & Gilman Libr. Relig, Poetry 
(1885) 55 On my pine-lree bough ‘The Chipperings are 
hushed. a 1825 Foray Voc. FE. Anglia, Chipper, to chi 
a metathesis of that word or rather of chirrup. 1861 Mrs. 
Stowe Pearl! Orr's [st.22 Always chippering and chatter- 
ing lo each other, like a pair of antiquated house-sparrows, 
1865 E. Bursirr Walk fo Land's End 360 The sparkling 
stream that chippered among the ferns. 

2. trans, To make ‘ chipper’ or lively, to ehcer 
up. OCS. ([f. Curprer “ie 

1873 Mus. Watney Other Girds xviii. (1876) 235 Setting 
to work lo ‘chipper’ her mother up. 

+ Chippering, v6/. 55.'. Obs. rare—*", =Cuir- 
Pine wb, sb. 3. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit. cxxxviii. (1495) 605 
The juys of the Cambmok helpith ayenst.. the chypperynges 
led. 1582 chipperings] of the tonge. 

Chippering, v//. 56.2. Twittcring. 

38. .-61 See Cnirrer v. 1. 

Chippine, obs. form of Cnorinxg. 

Chippiness (tipinés), Auzorous. [f. Curry 
oe State of being chippy, or ‘dry as a 
chip’; shortness of temper. 

1887 Spectutor 26 Mar. 414 The utmost dryness.. sheer 
chippiness of manner. 

Chipping (t{ipin), vé/. sd. [f. Cup v.'] 

1. The = of the verb Cuir; the act of chop- 
ping lightly or breaking off small pieces, of crack- 
ing or breaking the shell of an egg, etc. 

1611 CoTer.s.v. Chafpits..the chipping of bread. 1753 
Cuamurrs Cycl. Sufp., Chipping, a phrase used by the 
potters and Chinen to express lhat common accidenl.. 
the flying off of small pieces, or breaking at lhe edges. 
18:6 J. Sait Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 17 Melals are 
sometimes wrougbt by chipping. 1836 Emerson Nature i. 
Wks, (Bohn) IL. 141_A little chipping. .patching, and wash- 
ing. 31865 Tytor Early //ist. Sfan. viii, Show a vast pre: 
dominance of chipping over grinding. 

2. coucr. +. A paring of the crust of a loaf. 
(Usually in p/.)  O8s. 

1474 in Housek. Ord. C7) 32 The Pantryes, Chiptiess. 
and broken breade. 192 Nasne P. Senilesse (ed. 2) F 19 b, 
Thou hast capt and kneed him. .for a chipping. 1621 Bur- 
ton Anat. Med. 11. i. ut. iii, (1651) 430 Poor Lazarus lies 
howling .. he only seeks chippings. 1727, Braorey Fam. 
Dict. sv. Duck, [Ducks] eating such Grain or Chippings 
as you shall tbrow to them. 

. get. A small piece (of wood, stone, etc.), 
chipped off, esp. in dressing or shaping. (Usually 
pl. Cf. parings, cuttings, etc.) Also fig. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 75 Chyppynge of ledyr, or clothe, or 
other lyke, secidia, 1610 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson 
ents Introd, 6 A little new ceslerne of lead, a binge 
to put the chipings in. @ 1631 Donne Sera. xli. 421 These 
Chippings of the world, lhese fragmentary and incoherent 
Men (wbo embrace no calling). 1677 Prot Oxfondsh, 244 
The chippings of the stone they hew at their Quarry. 174 
llooson Miner's Dict, 8j, Scafflings [is] what comes o 
from the Ore in dressing it... which is called also by tbe 
name of Chippings, 1865 Englishmt, Mag. Feb, 152 Deal- 
ing in parings and chippings of reasoning. - 

+3. Chapping (of the skin). ds. exc. dial. 

1545 Raynotp Syrth Wan, 116 Exulceration or chyppyng 
of the mouth. 1 Vorset, our-f. Beasts 148 A dogs 
bead made into powder. .cureth. .the chippings in the fingers 

4, alirié.as chipping-ax =Ciir-ax ; chipping- 
bit =chipping- tece bey chipping-chisel, a cold 
chlsel with a slightly convex face for chipping off 
the inequalities of cast-iron ; t chipping-knite, a 
knife used for ‘ chipping’ bread (06s. ; .see Cir 
v.11); chipping-machine, ‘a laning-machine 
for cutting dye-wood into chips’ (Knight Dict. 
Mech.); chipping-piece (Founding), ‘a. an 
elevated cast (or forged) surface, affording surplus 
metal for reduction by the tools; b. the projecting 
piece of iron cast on the face of a piece of iron- 
framing, where it is intended to be fitted against 
another’ (Knight}; tehipping-time, sce quot. 
and Cmp z.! § (ofs. 2dial.). So chipping-block. | 

1611 Cotcr., Efean, a Coopers ne ax. 1849 Speci/. 
Britten's patent No. 12. 548 Instead of the ordinary *chip- 
ping bit..I use a set screw. r60r QO. Eliz. //ouseh. BR. in 
Househ, Ord. (1790) 294 The yeomen [of the Pantry] bave 
for ibeir fees, all tbe Peopines of breade .. for the which 
tbey find *chipping knives. 1610 A/thorp A/S. in Simp- 
kinson Washingtous Introd. 8 Itm paring iron, cheeping 
knives, tosling forke. ¢1750 W. Euuis Mod, //usbandinan 
Lio fit [wheat] has a good sprouting or *shipping-time, 
1792 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Hp. on New.Made Lord Wks. 
812 IIL. 191 The Carpenters.. the men of *¢" ippi = trade. 


CHIPPING. 


Chipping, common var. of CHEArING market, 
in place-names. 

Chipping, ///. 2. [f. as prec. + -ING?.] 

1. That chips; see the verb. In quot. = ger- 
minating (ods. ? dta/.). 

exgso W. Ennis Mod. Husbandm. V1. ti. 5 The chipping 
part of the wheat, as we call itin Hertfordshire. | 

2. Comb, as chipping-bird, a small species of 
sparrow (Zonotrichia socialis) common in the 
United States ; chipping-squirrel = CHIPMUCK. 

31849 THorrau Week Concord Riv, Vues, 205 The chip- 
ping or striped squirrel. 1868 (see Chipmuck], 1869 Bur- 
roucus in Gelaxy Mag. Aug., The ne bird. 

Chippy (tJipi), a. ie Cup s6,t and v.1+-y 1.) 

. Ot, or composed of, chips. 

1729 Savace Wanderer 1.(R.) 
warm'd by chippy fires. 

2. Full of chaps; chapped. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 
and mouth chippy with lamp-black and undue evaporation. 

3. Kesembling a chip; as dry as a chip. 

1866 Sat. Rev. 31 Mar. 375 A few .. have passed a dry, 
chippy, verseless eae 1883 E. Penney: Evmuirst Cream 
Lewestersh, 386 Chippy and parched. : 

b. Vulgarly applied to the physical sensations 
ge after alcoholic dissipation. 
collog. Given to chipping, ready to chip. (/g.) 

1888 ‘ Poor Nellie’ 271 She won't then be quite so chippy 
on her chipping-block. 

Chip-squirrel = Cuiryuck. 

1884 J. C. Gotpsmiti ena Again ics A little chip- 
squirrel, no thicker than one’s finger. 

Chip-stone. (Sce quot.) 

31884 Sat. Rev. 13 Sept. 334/2 There are also some artificial 
and complicated games with the peg-top, especially one 
called chipstone, which we never saw played. 

Chiquiney, -ie, obs. ff. CnEQUEEN. 
+Chirragon. Ofs. [f. Gr. xefp hand + dyov 
leading, guiding.] (See quot.) 

1832 A thenzum 781 The Chiragon, or guide for the hand 
. by the assistance of which a person who has become blind 
bec a ag learned the art of writing may continue its 
practice without the risk of confounding words or lines to- 
gether. 1851 Catalogue Exhib. 11. 538 The chiragon, a 
hand guide for blind and tremulous writers. 

{+Chiragrical, 2 00s. [f. L. chiragricus, f. 
chiragra, Gr. Xecpaypa gout in the hand+-1c + 
-AL.) Pertaining to, or having, gout in the hand. 

(1585 Liovn 7veus. [fealth G2 Podagra, ye gout of the 
legges and feete, and Chiragra the goute of the fingers.] 
1644 Butwer Chirol. § Chiron, 52 The standers by heartily 
wish their Hands qualified with some Chiragracall prohibi- 
tion. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. w, iv, 186 Chiragricall 
persons doe suffer in this finger. .sometimes first of all. 

Chirapsy (keierepsi). Afed. [ad. mod.L. chz- 
rapsia, a. GY. xetpayia hand-to-hand combat, also 
gentle friction.) Touching or rubbing with the 
hand. 

3828 M. Ryan Man, Midwifery 119 Whether the appli- 
cation of the mother’s hand (chirapsy) to any particular 
part of her body..can .. induce an organic change on the 
same part of the foctus, [1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Chirapsia, 
Gentle friction, manipulation.] 

||Chirayta (tfirait4), chiretta ‘tfireta). Also 
chirata, chireeta. [a. Hindi chiraita, Bengali 
chirata, Dakhni chiratta, Marathi &fraita:—Skr. 
&trata-tikta butter plant of the Kiratas, an ancient 
forest tribe on the N.E. of Bengal.] <A plant, 
Ophelia (or Agathotes) Chirayta, N.O. Gentiana- 
cew, found in northern India. b. The bitter tonic 
obtained from this, used like quinine. 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med, 115 Chiretta or 
Chirayta, a perennial plant, growing in Hindostan and 
Bengal. 1847 Nat, Hucycl. |}, 277 Chirayta possesses the 
general properties of bitter tonics. 1876 Harvey Jat. Med. 
(ed, 6) 511 Chiretta contains two bitter principles, chiratin 
and ophelic acid, 

Hence Chiraytin, chira‘tin, Chirato‘genin, 
Chem, bitter principles obtained from chirayta. 

1847 Nat. Encycl. 1. 277 What is .. sold as a sulphate of 
chiraytine is well known to be only the disulphate of quinia. 
1881 Syd, Soc. Lex., Chiratin, Cx B1sOis. One of the two 
bitter constituents of chirata..a on somewbat hygro- 
scopic powder .. Chivatogenin, Cis Hu Og... yellowish- 
brown, amorphous, bitter substance. 

Chirche, obs. form of CHURCH. 

+Chire!. Os. Also 4 schyre, 5 chyre, 6 
ehyer, 7 chier, cheyre. [This appears first as a 
variant reading for ch¢e ; subseq. ch7ve appears as a 
variant of this. What are the precise relations be- 
tween chithe, chire, chive, it is difficult to say; ch7ve 
might be a phonetic corruption of chtthe or a 
graphic altcration of chtve: sce CintHE, CuIvE 2.] 

A spront, a slender blade of grass, etc. ; the pistil 
or stamen of flowers; a fibre. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. xci. (Harl. MS. 4789) 
ae myddel stondeb schyres of saffron [//ard. 614 ae 
Bodl, & B.M. Addit. 27944 chibes; IVynkyn de Worde 1495 
G59) chyres; Berthelet 1535 chyues.] 1483 Cath. Angl, A 
Chire, gentmen. 1591 Drayton Harmony, Song Solomon 
li, As lily flower excells the thorn or little chyer of grass. 
3611 Cotcr., /tbres, The small strings, or haire-like threads 
of roots. .in Lincolne-shire they are tearmed Cheyres. 161 


Marxnam Eng, Honsew. u, vi. (1668) 149 Pick out of it al 
manner of motes, chiers of grass, 


ere my chill'd veins are 


+ Chire 4, 04s. Form of Kinz, OE. eyre, Choice. | 


1 Eyes, nose, | 


357 


The palatalization of ¢ before an umlaut vowel was un- 


known to OF.: chire was doubtless influenced by the c/ | 


forms of the cognate vb. cheosen, and the increasing exten- 
sion of ch- to the parts which had properly 4. See CHoose. 
c1175 Lamb, Hon. 219 God. .let hi, .habben acm chire. 
ee ire v. ?misprint for CuEw. (Halliwell ex- 
plains ‘to feast or make cheer ’.) 
1598 Br. Hat Saé. 11. fi. 113 What tho he chires on purer 
manchets crowne.] 


Chireche, chiriche, obs. ff. Cuurcu. 

Chiri(e, chirisch, obs. ff. CHERRY, CUERISH. 

Chirk (tfauk), v. Forms: (1 cearcian), 4-6 
chirke, 5-6 chyrke, 5-7 cherk(e, 6 churke, 6- 
chirk. [In its origin, a variant of Clark :—OE. 
cearcian, stridére, with which sense 1 coincides. 


The change to chirk was not phonetic, but evi- | 


dently a modification adapted to express a thinner 
sonnd : another (Sc.) variant CHORK, expresses a 
coarser sound, 

It was in the form cé7ré that the word was applied to the 
voice of birds, for which the original charé was not used. 
(Ilere association with c4é: may also have worked.) In 
this sense there further arose the variants Curt and Curr, 
the latter of which became the prevailing form.] 

+1. cvtr. To make a strident noise; to grate (or 
otherwise make a noise with):the teeth; to creak 
as adoor; tocroak. Odés. exc. Sc. dial. 

¢1o00 AiLeric Gram, xxvi.(Z.) 157 Strideo oSde stride ic 
cearcige 0dd¢ ic gristbitige, ¢c1386 Cuaucer Parson's T. 
? 531 Of hem that bileeuen in diuynailes as.. by chirkynge 
of dores. 1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) 1.139 Makip hir 
noyse wib grisbaytynge and chirkynge of teeb. 13 
Barth. De P. RXV xxxvii. (1495) 565 Electrum chyrketh 
and chaungyth ofte in to diuers colours [ed. 1535 maketh a 
great chyrkynge noyse}. c1440 Promp. Parv. 76 Chyrk- 
ynge, sibilatus, /bid., Chyrkyn’, sfdifo. 1632 Ltrucow 
Trav. 1x. (1682) 418 Lest the vehemency of Chirking Frogs, 
vex the wish'd for Repose. 1806 R.Jamizson Joep. Bail. 11. 
338 (Jam.) ‘he doors will chirk. 

2. To chirp, chirrup (as a bird); to make a 
noise with the lips like a bird’s chirp; to squeak 
(asa mouse). arch. and dial. (Not in Se.) 

1386 CHaucer Summoner’s T.96 (He) kist hir swete, and 
chirkith as a sparwe With his lippes. 1530 Pacscr. 484, I 
chyrke, I make a noyse, as myse do in a house. 1533 More 
Apology x\vii. Wks. 922/1 A few birdes. .chirking and fleing 
from bushe to bushe. 1565-78 Coorrr Thesaurus, Gingrio, 
to churke or inake a chirne as birdes doe. 1575 ‘'urperv. 
Bk. Falconrie 143 Chyrke wyth your voyce and use those 
other soundes which falconers do to their hawkes. 1865, 
Swinsurne Poens & Ball, Masque QO. Bersabe 28 Ye chirk 
as starlings that be fed. 1885 A. Dosson Sign Lyre 2o1 
The sparrow. .chirketh lustily. ; 

+b. éravs. To incite by ‘chirking’, Oés. 

1486 BR. St. Albans PB. iiijb, Cherke hir and whistyll_hir 
(the hawk]. 160: Hotianp Pliny xxxv.x, A horse-rider 
cheering and cherking up his horse. 

3. To become cheerful, cheer ap. . U. S. collog.; 
see CIIIRK @.) 

1860 Hottann Aliss Gilvert vi. 102, | ra’ally hope..she’ll 
chirk up, and get along comfortable. 

Chirk (tfozk), a. U.S. cotlog. [perh. f. Cink 
v.: but prob. associated with cheer.) ‘Lively, 
cheerful, in good spirits’. ‘It is in popniar use 
in New England’ (Webster 1828), 

1828 in Weester. 18.. Major Downing's Letters (Bart- 
lett) ‘I'he General looked as chirk and lively as a skipper. 
1876 Hotann Sev. Oaks vii. 93 Be'n purty chirk this sun. 
ner? 2885 U.S. Afag.in Free Ch, Monthly Aug. 244/1 He 
was as chirk and bright a little fellow as ever was. 

Chirking, v/. sé. and ppl. a. See CHink v. 

Chirl (tf5il), v. Sc. [Imitative of the sound: 
see CHIRR v.] To warble, to utter a long note 
with modulation ; sometimes, to emit a low melan- 


choly sonnd. 

1818 Ballad in Edinb. Mag. Oct. 327 (Jam.) The laverock 
chirl’t his cantie sang. 18.. Hoce //unt of Eildon 323 
(Jam.) The chirling echoes went and came. 1838 e 

STRUTHERS Poctic Tales 78 Short syne ye took a chirlin fit. 

Hence Chirl sé, 

¢ 1600 MonTGOMERIE Sov. li. 3 Thy See vhilks 
changinglie thou chants. 1850 Zoologisét VII. 2527 [Cross- 
bills) .. commence a fretful, nnhappy chirl, not unlike the 
Redpole’s, 1871 Cariye in J/rs. C.'s Lett. 1. 3 His voice 
.. had a kind of musical warble (‘chirl’ we vernacularly 
called it). 

Chirm (tf5.m), 56. arch. and dial. Forms: 1 
cirm, cyrm, 3 chirm, 6 chirme; 5-4 chyrme, 
cherme, 6 chearm, charme, 6-7 churme, 7 
ehurmne : cf. also CHARM s?.2 [Immediately con- 
nected with Criru v.] 

1. Noise, din, chatter, vocal noise (in later times 
esp. of birds). 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 925 Fragor, suceg, cirm. ¢975 Rushiw. 
Gosp. Matt. xxv. 6 AEt middere niht pa cirm geworden wars. 
@ 1000 in Wr.- Wilcker 205 Clangor, tubarum sonus .. dyne, 
gebun, cyrin. a12g0 Owl 4 Might. 305 The3 crowe bigrede 
him .. And gob to him mid heore chirme. 1513 Douctas 
Aineis 1. vi. 14 That wnderstandis the .. chirme of every 
birdis voce on fer. 1806 Train Poetical Rev. 79 (Jam.) A 
chirm she heard..out o’a hole she shot her head. 

2. esp. The mingled din or noise of many birds 
or voices, the ‘hum’ of school children, insects, ete. 

1530 Pauscr. 617 What a cherme these byrdes make [ ja”- 

onnent)! 1847 Brenn Lett. in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 

II. 379 Words confirmed with a churme of those that stood 
about. 1586 Hony tr. Castilione’s Covrtyer (1577) Giia, 
‘Then was there heard..a chermeofloude speaking. 1356 J. 
Heywoon Spider § F. lv. x With this a chirme in mumering 


CHIRO-. 


there fell: Amongst them [insects] all. 1600 Hottaxp Livy 
vi. 235 Grammer schooles ringing againe with a chirme of 
schollers. 1622 Bacon Hen. V//, 186 [Perkin] was con- 
ucighed leasurely on Horsebacke .. througb Cheape-side .. 
with the Churme of a thousand taunts and reproches. 1841 
Fraser's Mag. XXII. 457 A coming tempest announces 
itself by the birds subduing their song to a chirm. 

+3. A company or flock (of finches. Ods. 

01430 Lyne. ‘ors, Shepe, & G.{1822'30 A chyrme of fynches, 
a swarine of bees. 1486 54. St. cidéans ¥ vj, A Cherme of 
Goldefynches. 1688 in R. Hotme Armoury i. 311/t. 

Chirm (tf5im), a. arch. and dial. Forms: 1 
cirm-an, cyrm-an, 3 chirmen, 5-6 chirme, 
chyrm(e, 6- chirm, (g churm). [OE. crrm-an 
to cry out, shont, make a noise. Cf. Du. deren, 
MDu. dermen, karmen, to mon, lament, MLG. 
kermen, The ulterior history is uncertain.] 

L. gtr. To cry out, vocifcrate, roar: originally used 
widely ; but in Middle and modern English, chiefly 
restricted to the mclodious chatter or warbling of 
birds, or of human beings compared to birds. 

a1000 Fudith 270 Wi ongunnon cirman hlude. «1000 
Guthiac \Gr.) 880 Swa wilde deor cirmdon. @ 1225 Aucr. 
XA. 152 Sparuwe, .cheatered ever ant chirmed, Soouhancre 
.. chirmen & cheateren cuer hire bonen. ¢ 1475 Vartenay 
878 Briddes..meryly chirmed in the grene wod. 1595 Dus- 
can App. Bfymol, 1. DS.) Repr. Gloss. xin, Cantillo, to 
chante or chirme, 1623 Cockeram tt, ‘lo Chirme like birdes, 
Gingreate. 1700 WALLACK clec. New Caledonia in Mise. 
Cur. (1708) TL. 417 We have a Monkey aboard that chirms 
like a Lark, @1774 Fercusson /ocms 11845) 12 Linties, 
chirmin’ frae the spray. 1808 R. Aspirson Crandrid, Bali. 
31 Then he wad chirm and talk, And say, Ded, ded; Mam, 
mam, and aw. 1840 GaLt Denton Dest., etc. 63 Admiring 
wonder churm’d from all the throng. 1860-80 Frrovsox 
Cumbrid, Gloss. \¥.. D.S.) Chivm, to chirp. 1865 A. Ssuitt 
Snnum, Skye (18801 345 The fairy sits. .chirming and singing 
songs to the cows. : 

2. trans, or with cognate object. 

1728 Ramsay Gentl, Sheph. 1. i, To hear the birds chirm 
o'er their pleasing rants! 1832-53 Whistde-Binkic Ser. 1. 
98 The coru-craik was chirming His sad eerie cry. 

Hence Chirming v/. sd, and ppl. a. 

1481 Caxton Old Age, And knewe the thyngys to come 
by the chyrmyng and by the song and by the countenance 


of foulys and birddys. 1595 Dunxcas App, Edyrnolog 1E.D.S.) 


| 


Augur,a gesser be the chirming of birds. 1854 Phemie 
itary 33 A chirming .. foolish woman. 1877 Ovipa Pack 
xxix. 359 Sounds of... stirring bees and chirming birds. 

Chirno, obs. form of Cnury. 

Chiro-, chir-, =Gr. xespo- combining form of 
xeip hand, appearing in Greek in a very large 
number of words; several of these were adopted 
in Latin with the spelling chiro-, e.g.chirographum, 
chiromantia, chironomia, chirothiva, chirtrgia, 
and have thus passed into the modern langs. ; inany 
more have been taken by these directly from Greek, 
ag. chivocracy, chiroscopy, chirosophy, chirotechny', 
or formed from Greek elements and on Greck ana- 
logies, as chiropodist, chirosopher. Yn modern 
technical terms, esp. those of botany and zoology, 
the spelling is often cheir-, ¢.g. chetranthus, cherr- 
optera, chetrotherium. 

In words thoroughly naturalized in Latin, CH was treated 
as C, and had in Romanic the phonetic history of ¢ be- 
fore 7: hence such medL. forms as ¢@regraphum, ctro- 
gryllus, cirotheca, ctromancia, cirurgianus, also writtel 
eyro-, and It. and OF. and Eng. forms in civo-, cyro-. But, 
in most words, modern scholarship has restored the cé- 
spelling and & pronunciation: see however CrirurGeon, 
SurcEox. | Sates i 

The more important of these derivatives follow in 
their alphabetical order; a few trivial ones are 
given here: Chi:rocosme'tics sé, //. [Gr. koopy- 
tinds; see Cosmetic], the art of adorning the 
hands. + Chitrogram [see -GRaM], used by Bul- 
wer for a diagram illustrating chironomy. Chiro- 
gymnast [Gr. yupvaarns ; see GyMxast], all ap- 
paratus for exercising the fingers for pianoforte 
playing. Chiromys, cheiromys [Gr. vs mouse], 
the AYE-avYE of Madagascar. Chiroplast [Gr. 
aAdorns monlder, modeller], an apparatus devised 
by J. B. Logier in 1814 for keeping the hands in 
a correct position in pianoforte playing; hence 
Chi-roplastic @. Chi:ropoie'tic a. [Gr. mornrtxos 
making, f. roreiv to make, do], ? surgical. + Chiro'- 
ponal a, [Gr. advos toil+-aL], pertaining to or 
involving manual labour (0ds.).. + Chirosco'pical 
a. [Gr. -axomos inspector, examiner], pertaining to 
palmistry. 

1819 CoLeripce in Lit, Kem. (1836) TI. 119 Gloves of 
chicken skin .. were at one time a main article in chiro- 
cosmetics. on Butwer Chirol. § Chiron, 26 Types and 
Chirograms whereby this Art might be_ better illustrated 
then by words. 1845 Afag. Sc. VI. 137 The Chirogymnast 
. ought. .to cause the different parts of the band to acquire 
. dexterity. 1882 Pop. Sc. Monthly Mag. XX. 423 The 
chiromys .. may be regarded as the last survivor. 1842 S. 
Lover Handy Andy i. ° As for the horse, his legs stuck 
through the bridge, as though he had been put in a chiro- 
plast. /éid., The horse's first lesson in chiroplastic exer- 
cise, 1864 Spor Axfobtog. 96 His (Logier’s] chiroplast, 
a machine by means of whicb the children get accustomed 
to a good position of the arms and hands, 1866 Atheneum 
No, 2025. 215/2 Logier with his ‘cheiroplast’. 1823 H. H. 
Witson #ss. (1864) I. 39x Operations of the chiropotetic art 
..as extraction of the stone in the bladder, 165: Biccs 


CHIROCRACY. 


New Disp. 16 ? 44 Chiroponall pyrotecbny. 1652 GAUL 
Magastrom, 187 What a chyroscopical horoscope .. of 
jughing, legerdemain, and superstitious imposture ! 

t+Chirocracy. és. rare—'. [ad. Gr. xetpo- 
kparia, f. xetpo- hand- + -«paria rule.) Goverment 
by the strong hand or by physical force. 

1677 Govt. Venice 300 It might rather have been called 
Chirocratie, all things being managed hy Violence and 
Tumult. 

Chirognomy (keierggnémi). Also cheir-. 
(f Gr. yetpo- hand- +-yvwyn knowing, judgement, 
after pAystognomy.] The alleged art or science of 
estimating character by inspection of the hand. 

1868 W. R. Craic Bk of hand 263 Chiromancy and 
chirognomy. 1885 E. H. Acces (¢/t/c) A Manual of Cheiro- 
sophy; being a Complete Practical Handbook of the Twin 
Sciences of Cheirognomy and Cheiromancy. 

Chirognomist, one who practises chirognomy. 


1883 M. & F. Cottins You play me false iv. 25 The | 


skilled cheirognomist could learn a lesson from that small 
strong hand. 

Chirograph (kaierograf). Also 5 cirographe, 
7 chyro-. te F. chivographe, ad. L. chirogra- 
phum, -us, a. Gr. xepéypapoy, -os (that which is) 
written with the hand, f. xetpo- hand- + -ypapos 
writing, written. It became a technical word in 
later L. (cf. Gaius iii. 134); its complete natural- 
ization is shown by the prevalence of the form ciro- 
graphum, whence OF, and Eng. forms in ciro-, 
cyro-.] 

1. Applied technically to various docnments form- 
ally written, engrossed, or signed. 

a. An indenture; = CHARTER-PARTY 1; a deed 
of conveyance of land so indented. Ods. exe. Hist. 

[1280 Charta Edw. 1, in Rotul. Scot... 1 (Du Cange) 
Que vous voudrez liverer par Cyrographe endenté entre 
vous eli] 1727 Cowel’s Interpr. (angmented), Anciently, 
when they made a Chirograph or Deed, which required a 
Counts par as we call it, they engrossed it twice upon one 
Piece of Parchment eee i a Space between, 
in which they wrote in great Letters, the word Chiroganh . 
and then cut the Parchment in two, sometimes even, sonie- 
times with Indenture, thro’ the Midst of the Word. 1 
Garr Anc. Chirogr. in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 212 This 
Marble .. exhibiting a compleat Formula of a Chirograph, 
or Conveyance of one Part of a Burying-Place from one 
Family to another. 

b. The indenture of a fine; one of the counter- 
parts of such indenture. 

1671 F. Putiirs Reg. Necess.556 The said Gundreda had a 
Fine levied unto her. .and thereof produced the Chirograph. 
1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1633/4 Notice, that whereas divers 
Fines that were lost or burnt in the late Fire in the 
Temple, remain uningrossed for want of bringing in the 
Chyrograps, or exemplifications thereof. 1817 W. Setwyx 
Law Nist Prius 11, 700 The chirograph of a fine is evi- 
dence of such fine; because the chirographer is appointed 
to give out copies of the agreements between the parties. 
1865 Nichots Britton 11. 356 All general attorneys may 
levy fines and make chirographs. 

ce. An obligation or bond given in one’s own 
handwriting. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 17/1 This dette here [Co/, ii-14] 
thapostle calleth Cirographe or ohlygacion. 1652 GauULE 
Magastrom, 291 The divel casting in the chirograph, he was 
publiquely received into the bosome of the fo 1656 
Brount Heed tt Chfrograph, a sign Manual, a Bill of 
ones hand, an Obligation or hand-writing. 

d. Onc of three forms in which the will of the 
Papal See is expressed in writing. 

1528 State Lett. in Burnet Asst. ue u. Records xxii, 
pi OO new Chirograph, the Popes HI 
astringed. 1823 Lincarp //ist. Fxg, VI. 197 A new chiro- 
graph of pollicitation. 1864 Datly Rev. 24 May, The 
Chirograph is frequently in Italian, and .. is considered as 
3 ins act of the Pontiff 1868 Carrwricnt in News of 
!Vorld 29 Mar., A third form of Papal expression in writ 
ing, called a Chirograph..It appears indeed to have no 
hinding force except what it may derive from personal 
respect for its author, and resembles in authority somewhat 
the minutes which at times are drawn up in our offices, or 
the peculiar expression of Royal wishes formerly in use in 
Prussia, and termed Cabinets-ordre. 

2. gen. a. Any formal written document; a 
charter. b. Ifandwriting. (srusta/.) 

1613 R. C. Tadle Alph. (ed. 3), Chirograph, hand writing, 
1844 S. Maitiaxn Dark Ages 255 Our most heautiful chiro- 
graphs, writlen in the Roman character, 

Hence Chiro‘graphal a., Chiro‘graphary a. 
[nd. 1. chirographarius], related to or given in onc’s 
own handwriting; chirographary creditor, one 
who holds an acknowledgement of debt in the 
debtor's handwriting; Chiro-graphate, to set 
onc’s hand to, sign; Chirogra‘phio a.,-gra‘phical 
a., of, pertaining to, or in handwriting; Chiro'- 
graphist, a professor of chirography (nsed by Pope 
for chirognomis! or chirologist); Chirographo- 
so‘phio (zonce-wd.), skilled in, or a judge of 
handwriting. 

1694 Fatte Jersey iv. 111 Few of the Debis are Chyro- 
graphal, ic. upon Bond. 1875 Poste Gaius in. (ed. 2) 352 
Privileged ci caeentaty. creditors, 1623 CockERAM 1, 
To Write his name to a Band or so, Chirographate. 1885 
Beverioce Culross & Tulliallan V1. xv. 7 Interesting relics 
++ monumental and chirographic. 1623 Cockeram, Chiro- 
graphical, writing, a writing of ones owne hand, e174 
AxpuTHNoT & Pore Martin, Seribl, iii, Lei the Chiro- 
graphlists hehold his Palm. 1755 Jounson, Chirographist. 


oliness may be so | 


, hand-to-hand fight. 
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This word is used [in the prec. passage] I think improperly, 
for one that tells fortunes, hy examining the hand: the 
true word is chfrosophist, or chiromancer, 18§0 KisGSLEY 
Alt, Locke xxiv. (D.), ‘But what sort of bandwriting was 
it?’,.* Ou then—aiblins a man's, aiblins a maid's : he was 
no oc om i himsel',’ Pe 

Chirographer (kairg graf), Also 6 cyro-, 
6-7 ciro-, chyro-. [partly ad. F. chtrographaire, 
ad. late L. chirographarius ; partly Eng. formation 
like geograph-er and the like.] 

1. Law, ‘The officcr appointed to ‘engross fincs’ 
(chirographs), in the Court of Common Pleas, 
(Abolished in 1833.) 

[1285 Act 13 Edw. /,c. 44 De Cirographariis pro cirographo 
faciendo.] 1400 Act 2 /fen, IV, c.8§ 1 Loffice de Cirogrofer 
en la Comone bank du Roi est lesseza ferme. a 177 Sir T. 
Siti Comnnv. Eng. (1609) 64 The Cirographer .. maketh 
Indentures tripertite. 1581 Act 23 Eliz. c. 3 §.7 TheChiro- 
grapher of Le of the Common Plees for the tyme being. 
1594 West Symbol, u. § 61 Delivered to the Cyrographer 
of fines to be ingrossed and proclaimed. 1688 R. Houme 
Armoury wi. 62/1 In the Courts of Common Pleas .. the 
Chyrographer dotb Enter and Ingrose Fines acknowledged. 
1767 Buackstone Comm, II. 351 There are indentures 
made, or engrossed, at the chirographer's office, and de- 
livered to the cognizor and the cognizee. 1845 Lp, Camp- 
BELL Chancellors (1857) Il. xxxviii. 144 ‘The wealthy sine- 
cure of Chirographer of the Common Pleas. 

2. ‘Ve that exercises or professes the art or 
business of handwriting’ (Johnson, 1755); a copy- 
ing clerk. 

1845 Bachel. Albany 216 The seedy and dilapidated ap- 
pearance of the old chirographer. 

Chirography (kairpgrafi.. Also 7 cheir-. 
[f. same Gr, elements as CHIROGRAPH, on analogy 
of geography and the like.] Handwriting; (own) 
handwriting, autograph (obs.); style or character 
of writing. 

1654 L'Estrance Chas, / (1655) 169 It was .. assured him 
tbat it must be the cheirography of the Lord Lowden, 
whereupon he was committed tothe Tower. 1846 Prescott 
Ferd. & fs. V1.1. vi. 381 Beautifully executed as to their 
chirography. 1882 Padi Afali G. 11 Oct. 3 The extraordi- 
nary conflict of testimony ainong experts in chirography. 

[Chirography, erroneously in Cockeram, etc., 
for CHOROGRAPHY, ] 

Chirologist (kairg lédzist;. Also cheir-. [f. 
Cnrroocy taken in sense ‘science of the hand’ + 
-13T.)] One who makes the hand a snbject of stndy. 

1834-47 Sovtury Doctor (1848) 528 ‘Nature’, says a 
Cheirologist,-‘ was a careful workman’. 1872 M. Cottixs 
Two Plunges for Pearl |.ix. 197 Cheirologists know that it 
takes many generations to confer patrician form upon the 
fingers. is ‘ 

Chirology (kairplédzi). Also cheir-. [a. F. 
chirologie, t. Gr. xeipo- hand + -Aoyla discourse.] 

+1. The art of speaking by signs made with the 
hands or fingers. Ods. 

[1644 Butwer (¢7¢/e), Chirologia, or the natvrall Langvage 
of the Hand.] 1656 Biounr Cee ee talking 
or speaking with the hand, or by signs made with the hand. 
1680 Datcarno Deafand Dumb Alan's Tutor Introd. (T.), 
Cheirology is interpretation by the transient motions of the 
fingers. a1693 Urocnart Nabdelais us. xix, Such a fine 
Gesticulator, and in the Practice of Chirology an Artist so 
compleat..that with his very Fingers he doth speak, 

2. The study of the hand: see Currovocrsr. 

Hence Chirolo'gical a., Chirolo‘gically adv. 
1834-47 Soutuev Doctor (1848) 528 Cheirologically speak- 


ing. 
+Chiro‘machy. 04s. rare—}. [ad. Gr. yetpo- 
paxta, f. yepouayos that fights with the hands.) A 


1659 Gaupvren Tears of Ch. 544 Dreadful Chiromachies. . 
scufflings and fightings with hands and arms of flesh. 

Chiromancer (koiromanso1). Also 6-7 
ohyr-, 9 cheix-. [f. ncxt+-ER!.] Once who prac- 
tlses or professes chiromancy. 

1566 Gascoicne Supfposes Wks, (1587) 5 Why is Pasiphilo 
a chyromancer. 1652 Gautk Magastrom. 39 This place 
the chirosophers or chiromancers abuse, to proove tbeir 
palmistry. 1872 M. Cottins /’r, Clarice I. xvi. 246 A 
cheiromancer would have said the same of... his hands. 

Chiromancy (kaieremensi), Also 6-7 chiro- 
mancie, 7 -manty, -tie, chyromancy, -cie, 7-9 
cheiro-. [a. (prob. through F. chiromancie) 1. 
chiromantia, -cia, a, \ate Gr. xetpopavreia, f. yerpo- 
hand + pavreta divination : see -MANcyY.] 

Divination by the hand; the nrt of telling the 
characters and fortunes of persons by inspection of 
their hands; palmistry. 

1528 SKELTON Sf. /rrot 140 Som pseudo-propheta with 
chiromancy., 1610 B, Jonson Adch. 1 iit. (1626) 616 The 

umbe, in chiromantie, we give Venvs, 1830 Scotr /e- 
monol. x. 342 Physiognomy, Chiromancy, and other fantastic 
arts of prediction. 1883 Fria & Aven (¢¢/e) Chiromancy 
or the Science of Palmistry. 

Chiromant (kaierament). [ad. Gr. yxeipé- 
paves chiromancer.] = CiIROMANCER. ; 

1876 Overmatched 11. v.66 The cheiromant of old was an 
artisl, as the augur and astrologer were. 1883 /a// Mall 
G. 10 Sept. 5/1 He had better betake himself to a regular 
Chiromant and make himself miserahle. 

Chiromantic (koieromzntik), a. and sd. [f. 
as prec.+-10: cf. dstromantic,] 

. adj, Of or pertaining to chiromancy. 
1627 Dravton Elegy Sir iH. Raynsford, Some idle Chiro- 


CHIROSOPHER. 


mantick booke, Shewing the line of life, and Venus mount. 
1867 Vampery Sk. Centr, Asta 11 The cbiromantic feats. 
+B. sé. Achiromancer. Oés. 
1653 Gataxer Vind, Annot, Jer. 161 Your Chiromantiks 
would writhe and wrest it totheir purpose. 1688 R. Hotme 


| Armoury 1. 437/2 Chiromanticks .. take upon them to tell 


Fortunes by the Lines of the hand. 


+Chiromantical, 2. vs. 
——s Pertaining to chiromancy, 

1 ULWER Chirol, 4 Chiron. 73 This art of Chiroian- 
ticall Phisiognomie. 1701 W. SaLmon (¢i¢/e) Polygraphice, 
or Arts of Drawing, Chiromantical Signatures, etc., etc. 
1834-47 Soutney Doctor (1848) 527 The text appears more 
chiromantical in the vulgate. 

So +Chiroma‘ntine, +Chiroma‘ntist = CHito- 
MANCER, 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 354 These Physiognomers & Chiro- 
mantines .. as friuolous and foolish as they be, yet now 
adaies are in credite. 1652 GavLe Afagastrom. 240" The 
fatidical! chiromantist will divine all things sinisterly of me. 

Chironomy (koirgnimi). Also 6 chyro- 
nomie, 9 cheironomy. [ad. L. chironomiéa, a. 
Gr. xetpovozia management of the hands, gesticnla- 
tion, f. xetpovépuos one who practises pantomimic 
gestures, f. xespo- hand + -vofos managing, ete. In 
¥F, chironomie.] The art or science of gesticula- 
tion, or of moving the hands according to rulc in 
omer pantomime, etc. ’ 

(1644 Butwer (2it/e) Chirologia..wherevnto is added Chi- 
ronomia or the Art of Manual Rhetorick.] 1670 Lassets 
Voy. Haly Pref. (1698) 26 He must have ..a chironomy or 
decent acting with his hands. 1847 Grote Greece IV. 11. xxix. 
114 Cheironomy, or the decorous and expressive movement 
of the hands. : 

*, Used by an etymological conceit for ‘hand 
law’ with allusion to chirograph. 

1569 J. Sa[xrorp] tr. Agrippa's Ian. Artes 121b, A 
solemne Chyronomie, or hand law and prescript woordes. 

So + Chiro‘nomer, one who practises or professes 
chironomy ; Chirono-mie a., and (badly) +Chiro- 
noma‘tio a.,of or pertaining to chironomy, Chi- 
ronomon, -ont [I.. chivonomén, Gr. yetpovopay, 
-obvta] = Chironomer. 

1644 Butwer Chtrol. & Chiron. 13 Give me, quoth he, 
Royall Sir, this Chironomer. 1649 — Pathomyot, 1. § 6. 36 
To see in a Chironomer .. the Muscles of his Hand should 
bee directed so swiftly to the Nerves of his instrument. 
1693 Urounart Nabelais i. xix. 159 A Chironomatick 
Italianising of his Demand, with various Jectigation of his 
Fingers. 1946 Metmotn tr. /’/iny's Lett. 1x. Let. 94 uote 
(R.), Chironomic art, so much studied hy the antients. 
18g0 Kincstey Alt. Locke xxi. 155 Assisting his medita- 
lions hy certain mysterious chironomic signs. 1644 Butwer 
Chtrol. & Chiron. 12 The first man that usurped the name 
of Chironomon or Pantomime among the Romans was Py- 
lades. /dfd. Lipsius confounds these structores or carvers, 
with the Chironomonts. 

Chiropod: see CHEIROPOD. ” 

Chiropodist (kairg pédist). [A factitious de- 
signation, apparently assumed in 1785: see first 
quots. Whether the inventor put together Gr. 
xeip, xerpo- hand, and wots, wod- foot, to indicate 
that hands avd fcet were the objects of his atten- 
tion, or whether he had in view the ready-made Gr. 
xetpowdd-ys (or yetpémovs, xerpénod-) * having 
chapped fect ’, does not appear. The latter would 
better justify his formation, the former better suit 
his meaning. 

Gr. xetpdwod- is founded on yewp-ds a chap, properly of the 
hands (xedp) hut also of the feet (xeipddes wodww), J 

One who treats diseases of the hands and feet; 
now usually restricted to one who treats corns and 
bunlons’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1785 D. Low (litle) Chirepadologia, a Scientific Enquiry 
into the Causes of Coms, Warts, Ohi {etc.].. with a de- 
tail of the most successful Methods of..removing all de- 
formities of the Nails ; and of preserving or restoring to the 
Feet and Hands their natural soundness and peat lbid. 
83 A skilful Chiropodist. 1785 Anrop. Alag. VII. 429 
Classic lore. .has now reached Davies Street..the residence 
of our Lucretian CAsfropadist (anglict corn-cutter. But 
whilst we point out the absurdity and needless affectation 
of learning, the coining of new-fangled derivatives on every 
occasion, we should be sorry, etc. 1788 V. Knox Minter 
Even, 1. ii, 2g It would not be surprising to see a barber 
style himself... Chiropodist. 1818 Ari Preserv. Feet 45 
Self dubbed chiropodists or corn-doctors, 1830 THACKERAY 
Pendennis xxxi, 1861 Wuvie-Metvitte Good for Nothing 
I. 168 Even the cunning chiropodist who did so much for 
Louis Napoleon. . : 

So Chiropo‘dical a., pertainlng to chiropody ; 
Chiro‘podism, Chiro‘podistry = Chiropody; Chi- 
ropodo‘logy, ‘a treatise on corns, warts, bnnions, 
and their causes’ (Syd. Soc, Lex.); Chiropody, 
the nrt of treating corns, warts, defective nails, 
etc., on feet or hands, esp, corn-cutting. . 

1871 G. Macponatp Milf Cunt, I. xvii. 170 Taking off 
my shoe, I found that Fs Seer | Mer 
necessary. 1 Rith Aufebiog, Il, 230 The study an 
practice of Cetin. 1886 Beleravia LX. 164 When 
she had finished her chiropodistry. 1886 /ad/ AfallG. 19 
June 2/1 The conversation .. happened to turn upon 
chiropody. 

Chiroptera: see CHEIROPTERA. 

+Chiro'sopher. Obs. [f Gr. xetpdoop-os 
‘skilled with the hands, esf. gesticulating well 
(f. yetpo- hand + gods skilled, wise) + -ER 1.J 


[f. as prec. + 


CHIROSOPHIST. 


1. A person learned in the subject of the hand. 

1648 (¢7t/e) Philocopbus, or the Deafe and Dumbe Man’s 
Friend.. By J. Blulwer], sirnamed the Chirosopher. 

2. = CHIROMANCER. 

16g2 GAULE Magastromt. 39 This place the chirosophers or 
chiromancers abuse, to proove their palmistry. 
een att. _[f- as prec. + -187.] 
+1. One who practises sleight of hand. Ods. 

1652 GauLE Afagastront. 239" Stageplayers and juglers, 
which. .we call cL iecophinet: that is, sight hated 

2. =CHIROMANCER. 4 

1785 Jounson, Chirographist, This word is used .. im- 
properly, for one that tells fortunes, by examining the hand : 
the true word is chivosophist, or chiromancer, (Hence in 
mod. Dicts.) 

Chiro'sophy. Also cheir-. [f as prec., after 
philosophy, etc. 

+1, The science of the hand. 

1644 Butwer Chirol. § Chiron. 126, 1 could furnish a Pre. 
varicator in Chirosophie, with some notions. 

2. =CHirocnomy or CHIromANcY (or both). 

1885 HERon-ALLEN (f/fle) A Manual of Cheirosophy. 

+ Chiro-tonize, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. Gr. xetpo- 
rovia election by show of hands, appointment (f. 
xetporoveiy to stretch out the hand, to elect by show 
of hands, or voting) + -1zE.] To elect by vote, to 
yote. 4 

1658 J. Harrincton Prevog. Pop. Govt. 1. vii, (1700) 259 
Ifthey unchirotoni2’d or unvoted God of the Kingdom, then 
they had chirotoniz’d or voted him to the Kingdom. 

So + Chiroto‘nia, Chiro‘tony, election or ap- 
pointment to office by vote. (Sometimes confused 
with ‘ ordination by imposition of hands ’.) 

(x68 J. Harnincton Prerog. Pop. Govt... xii. ee) 308 
The People gave the Result of the Commonwealth by their 
Chirotonia, that is, by holding up their hands.] 1878 Giap- 
stone Gleanings III. 262 It was the cheirotony of the Acts 
that expanded into lay assent in the subsequent history of 
the Church, 

wae (t{sup), v. Also 5 chyrpe, 6 churpe, 
shirp, 6-7 chirpe, 7 cherp. [A late word, evi- 
dently owing its origin to the working of mimctic 
modification upon the earlier synonyms CHIRK and 
Currt. The labial » with which ci/rp ends, being 
more suggestive of the movements of a bird’s bill 
(cf. cheep, peep, etc.), this has become the prevail- 
ing form, and the proper word for the action. 
(See also Cutre.) Cf. mod.G. zérfer, a parallel 
imitative word.] 

1. intr. To utter the short sharp thin sound 
proper to some small birds and certain insects. 

1440 [see CHIRPING Vdd, sb] 1566 Painter Pad, Pleas, I. 72 
The yonge larkes. .peping and chirping about their mother. 
1570 Levins Manip. Voc., To churpe, pipilare. 1579 FULKE 
Ref. Rastel 733 In our praiers we must not chirpe like 
birdes, but sing like men. 1626 SurFi. & Marky. Country 
Farme 26 If the Sparrowes doe sing and chirpe beyond 
measure, 1629 Sctater Arp. 2 Thess. 219 The swarmes of 
Locusts afresh chirping amongst vs. 1773 BARRINGTON 
Singing of Birds in Phil, Trans. LXIU. 249, To chirp, is 
the first sound which a young bird utters. .and is different in 
all nestlings. 1785 Saran Firtpine Ophelia IL. ii, Crickets 
. chirped the live-long night. 1842 J. Witson Chr. North 
1, 146 A few sparrows chirping. .in the eaves. 

b. trans. To utter by chirping. 

1614 T. Anams Devil’s Banguet 61 The vncleane Spar. 
rowes, cherping the voice of Lust on the house-tops. 1794 
Soutney Wat Tyler 1, The linnet.. Chirps her vernal 
song of love. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. m, Ixxxvi, Or chirps 
the grasshopper one good-night carol more. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xii. Snow-birds .. chirping sweet music. 

2. zztr. To make a sound imitative of, or similar 
to, the chirp of a bird; esp. to make a sound of 
suction with compressed lips by way of encourage- 
ment or greeting (now usually CHIRRUP), 

1575 Tursrrv. Falconrie 90 Rubbe hir feete witb warme 
fleshe, chirping and whistling to hir. 1618 LatHaM 2nd 
Bk, Falconry (1633) 25 Vsing your voice in whistling or 
chirping vnto her. 1647 Crasuaw Jfusic’s Duel Poems 89 
The Ree perch’d treble chirps at this. 1840 Dickens 
Barn, Rudge Yxxx, The tea-kettle had been... chirping as 
never kettle chirped before. 

b. ¢rans. To greet or incite by chirping; es/. 
with adverbial extension, ¢. 7b chirp up (U.S.): 
to cheer up. 

1832 L. Hunr Poems, Redi’s Bacchus in T. 205 Chirp it 
and cballenge it [wine], swallow it down. 1880 HoweLis 
Undisc. Country xii. 161 Tbe Shaker chirped his reekin 
horses into a livelier pace. 188. J. Greenwoop Odd People 
in Odd Places 87,\ chirped her up for a time, but she did 
not last much longer. 

3. intr. To speak ina manner compared in some 
respect to the chirping of birds, 

a. To utter words feebly and faintly, to ‘ cheep’. 
b. To talk in sprightly and lively tones, to give 
utterance to cheerful feelings. Also Zo chirp zt. 

1604 Broucuton Corruption in Relig. 68 [They] graunt 
them more... then of themselues they durst ener chirp to 
ve for. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Upon Mrs. E. Wheeler, 

e chirpt for joy, to see himself disceav’d. 1664 Sir C. 
LYTTELTON in Hatton Corr. (1878) 38 As when you may re- 
member wee chirpt it sometimes in Duke Street. 1823 
Lams Alia 1, i. (1865) 5 How would he chirp, and expand, 
over a muffin, | 1887 Hart Cainer Son of Magar 1.1. ti. 40 
They ‘re chirming and chirping like as many sparrows. 

(6) (tap), so. [f. prec. vb.J The short 
sharp shrill sound made by some small birds and 
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certain insects; a sound made with the lips re- 
sembling this ; a chirrnp. 

1802 Soutney Thalaba iw. v, The grey Lizard’s chirp. 
18as Bro. Yonathan WI. 7 Away went Mrs. P... bidding 
her dear dear friend good night, with a kiss and a chirp. 
1845 Dickens Cricket on Hearth, Hark] how the Cricket 
joins tbe music with its Chirp, Chirp, Chirp. 1850 TENny- 
son Jn Memoriam cxix. 5, 1 hear a chirp of birds. 1855 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea viii. $399 Even the chirp of the 
stormy-petrel ceases to he heard here. | 

Chirpation, humorous for chirping : see -ATION. 

1638 Ranvotpn Amyntas 1. iii. 32 Cawation, chirp-ation, 
hoot-ation, whistle-ation, crow-ation. 

Chirper (t{o3par). [f£ Crimp v. + -Er 1.) 

1. One who or that which chirps ; a little bird. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe 49 Away to the landes ende 
they trigge all the skie-bred chirpers of them. 1609 Armin 
Hal, Taylor Civb, To gather killing Stones For harinless 
chirpers. 1768 G. Winite Sedborne xvi.44 The one [species 
of willow-wren] has a joyous, easy, laughing note, the other 
a harsh loud chirp .. The songster is one fifth heavier than 
the chirper. 1798 Lama Lett. to Southey 18 Oct., The owl 
and little chirpers. 1806 E. Rusutox Peecms 104. 

2. A ‘chirping’ cup or glass (see CHIRPING 


Ppl. a. 3). ; : 

1862 G. Merenitu Alod. Love, Fugeling Jerry xi, Wand 
up the chirper! ripe ale winks in it. 

Chirpiness ‘t{5zpinés). co/log. [f. Cuimpy + 
-NEss.] State or quality of being chirpy. 

1867 Howes /tal, Yourn, 248 He saluted us with a 
cricket-like chirpiness of manner. 1882 //arfer's Mag. 
LXV. 180 The chirpiness of the sparrow. 


Chirping (1f>spin), v/. sb. [& Curr v.+ 
-inc 1.J” The action of the verb Cnirp. 
1. 22. Of birds and certain insccts. 


used more widely.) 

c14go l’vomp. Parv. 76 C{hlyrpynge or claterynge of 
byrdys. 1863 Hyii Arte Garden. (1593) 38 Against the 
cine of the frogs, which perhaps seem to disquiet the 
Gardner in the sommer niglits. 1g93 Suaks. 2 Hen. V7, 
in. ii. 42 The chirping of aWren. 1797 Bawicr Brit. Birds 
(1847) I. 252 Its song is only a disagreeable kind of chirping. 
1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim, Kingd. 392 Vhe chirping of 
several Orthopfera seems to havea similar origin. .the edges 
of their hard pergamentaceous wings being. .scraped against 
each other. . 

2. transf. The making of a sound like this. 

1548 Tuomas /fal. Gram., Buffa, the dispisyng blaste of 
the mouthe that we call shirping. 1601 Ho.tann P/iny Ih. 
297 A kind of whistling or chirping with the lips. 18g0 

crackin /eschylus 1, Pref. 11 The cheerful chirpings of 
the lyre. | 

Chirping, f//.@. [f. as prec. + -ING °.] 

1. That chirps. 

1611 Cotcr., Gasou‘llard, singing, chirping, or warbling, 
as a bird. 1714 Gav Trreia i. 148 Clnsping Sparrows. 
@ 1763 Surnstone Odes (1765) 182 Now chirping crickets 
raise their tinkling voice. 1845 Darwin Voy. Mat. ii. (1879) 
26 Each time the horse put its foot on the fine siliceous 
sand, a gentle chirping noise was produced. 

2. Merry, hilarions, lively. (Cf. Currpy.) 

1616 B. Jonson Masgue Christmas, [He] has been in his 
days a chirping boy, and a kill-pot. c1690 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Chirping-merry, very pleasant over a Glass 
of good Liquor. 1725 New Cant. Dret, 1840 THACKERAY 
Catherine viii, Drink..made him chirping and merry. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge xli, A chirping, healthy. .fellow. 

Hence Chirpingly adv. 

1650 A. B. Afutat, Polemo 15 To be chirpingly drunk, 
and sing away sorrow. P 

3. Prodncing merriment, cheering. 

(The original notion bert is not quite clear: perhaps the 
word was properly a vbl. sb. used a¢trrd., ‘chirping-cup’ 
being = cup (productive) of chirping. In later use the phrase 
is merely tradiienal, without analysis.] 

¢ 1645 Howewt Lett. 5 July § 5 (1650) 162 The Fannian Law 
..allows a chirping cup to satiat, not to surfet. 1693 W. 
Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 412 Yo take a chirping cup: 
Bibere ad hilaritatem, 1710 W. Kine Lowe x. 1480 Bac- 
chus with his chirping cup. 1732 Pore Zp. Bathurst 358 
Sir Balaam .. takes his oe ear and cracks his jokes. 
1734 Nortn Lives WI. 224 Sir Dudley North loved a 
chirping glass in an evening. 1801 Afonth. Mag. X11. 224 
That stimulation, which succeeds to a seasoned dinner and 
a chirping pint. _ F 

Chirpling. Little chirper ; young bird, ‘ chick ’. 

1888 Citas Advance 26 Apr. 257 For the joy tbat our 
chirplings will give us! 

Cc y (tipi), a. collog. [f. Crirp+-y).] 
Given to chirping; cheerful, lively, merry, hilarious. 
(Cf. Curer v. 3. 

1837 J. Bates in Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. LI. 332 It 
makes me cbirpy to think of Roseland. 1859 Lane Ward. 
India 19 The soup and a glass of wine set Jack up; and he 
becomes quite chirpy. 1882 Besant A // Sorts xx. 146 Her 
ladyship put quite a chirpy face upon it. 

Chirr (t/51, tferr, da/. and Se. tfirr), 7 [A 
modern formation naturally expressing a prolonged 
and somewhat sharply trilled sound: cf. whirr, 
birr, burr, purr ; with chirring cf. the more pon- 
derons jarring. Asa recent onomatopceia, chirr 
was evidently largely suggested by the already 
existing chirm, chirk, chirt, chirp, chirrup, of 
which it retains the common phonetic element and 
the common kernel of meaning. 

Along with the subsequently formed chér?, and the many 
derivatives of chirp, etc., these form a well-marked recent 

roup or ‘family" of words, which mutually illustrate and 
ifalle each other’s meaning. Thus cé/rr expresses continued 
and uniform trilled sound; in chirh, chirt, chirp this sound 
is abruptly stopped by oral action; in céfrrxf, a modila- 


‘Formerly 


CHIRRUPING. 


tion is introduced before the stoppages cAé/r/, esp. in its 
northern form chérr'/, suggests the passing of the chirr 
into a warbling modulation ; while ckévm with its sugges. 
tions of verbal sbs. in -2 of divers origin, e.g. sereant, 
bloom, blossom, rhythm, spasm, assumes the appearance of 
a derivative of chér-. If these words, instead of being nearly 
all recent, were of prehistoric formation, or of Aryan stand- 
ing, chir- would certainly be assumed _as the ‘root’, and 
the other words as out-growths from it.] 

intr. To make the trilled sound characteristic of 
grasshoppers, etc. (Often nearly equivalent to 
Crirp, but properly expressing a more continuous 
and monotonous sound.) Hence Chirring v4/. sd. 
and ff/. a. 

1639 GrarTHoRNE Argalus 4 P.u.i, As Swans .. who do 
hill, With tardy modesty, and chirring plead Their constant 
resolutions, 1648 Herrick //esfer. (Grosart) II. 24 The 
chirring Grasshopper. 1834 Princur A/%. Sk. vi. 202 The 
chirring of the grasshopper. | 1834 M. Sco1t Cruise Alidge 
(1863) 103 Drowning the snoring of the toads and chir-chir- 
chirring and wheetle-wheetling of the numberless noisy 
insects. 1840 Brownine Sordedlo vi. 461 Rustles the lizard, 
and the cushats chirre. 1850 Tuxxvson /2 Alent. xcv. 2 
Not a cricket chirr'd. 1874 Coves Birds N. W. 133 
Throwing up his head, utters the chirring notes ad dibitum, 
1886 N. § Q. 20 Feb, 141/2 Claudian had high authority 
for the thin stridulous chirring which he assigns to his 
ghosts. 

Chirr, sé. Also7 chyrr. [f. prec. vb.] The 
sound described under Cire v, 

¢1600 Montcomurie Soun. xivili, Sweet Philomene, with 
cheiping chyrris and charris. 2883 Spapinc in Romanes 
Mental Evol, Anim. xi. 175 When a week old my turkey 
came on a bee right in its path..It gave the danger chirr. 

Chirrie, obs. form of CHERRY. 

Chirrup (tfirdp), v. Forms: 6 cherip, 7 
cherrip, cherrup, 7-9 echerup, 7- chirrup. 
[Evidently formed from cir, by trilling the +, 
and developing an additional syllable, to indicate 
a corresponding variation of sound. Ent it was 
thus hrought into phonetic association with cheer, 
cheerful, cheer up, which have acted powerfully 
upon its sense-development, so tbat chzrrwp now 
conveys a morc sprightly or cheery notion than 
chirp.) 

1. intr. Of birds, ete. : To chirp, esd. with a more 
sustained and lively effect, approaching to twitter- 
ing or warbling. 

1579 [see Cutrrupine v2, sd.J. 1637 G. Damien Genius 
of this [sle 358 Birds cherup in the woods, And mingle notes. 
1649 — Vrinarch. To Rdr. 125 Finches are taught to Cher- 
rip with the Quill. /érd., Rich. /7, 314 If the Great Ones 
Sing The smaller Cherrup. 1766 Goi.psm. Hermit, The 
cricket chirrupsin the hearth. 1840 Brownine Sordello vi. 
461 Cherups the contumacious grass-hopper. 1864 Trxxy- 
son The Grandmother x, Whit, whit, whit, in the bush he- 
side me chirrupt the nightingale. — 

b. trans. with cognate object. 5 

1645 G. Dante, Poems Wks. 1878 II. 70 The poore wren 
Cherups what the Larke doth Sing. 1865 Livincstonr 
Zambesi ix. 189 (The ant] chirrups a few clear and distinct 
notes. 

2. intr. Of persons: To make a sharp thin sound 
(by suction) with the lips compressed by way of en- 
couragement or greeting (to a horse, an infant, etc.). 

1726 VaNBRUGH Yourn. Lond. . (1730) 241 If 1 do but 
chirrup to her, she'll hop after me like a tame sparrow. 
1860 HotLann Altss Gilbert vi. 93 Dr. Gilbert chirruped to 
the little black pony. 1879 Brownine /vax 100 Start him 
on the road : but chirrup, none the less. 

b. trans, To greet or incite by chirruping. 

1784 Cowper Task 1.9 He cherups brisk his ear-erecting 
steed. 1861 Mrs. Stowr Pearl Orr's Isl., Trotted, chir- 
rupped in babyhood on their knees. é 

c. slang. To cheer or applaud (public per- 
formers) for a consideration. Hence Chirruper 
=F. clagueur, é 

1888 Pall Mall G. 6 Mar. 4/2 A ‘chirruper’..excused 
himself at the Lambeth police-court yesterday by alleging 
that ‘he thought there was no harm in it’. /dzd.q Mar. 
14/1 Chirruping, As to the etymology of the word .. the 
French argot for blackmail is chanxtage. Such paltry opera- 
tions as those reported from the Lambeth music-hall do not 
merit the description of singing—they are simply twittering 
or ‘chirrupping’. 1888 J. Payn in /élustr. Lond. News | 
17 Mar. 268 The. .singers in music-halls cannot. .do without 
him (the ‘ chirruper’). 

3. intr. To speak or sing in sprightly tones. 

1775 SHERIDAN Rivals u. i, How she did cbirrup at Mrs, 
Piano's Concert! 1870 Emerson Soc. § Solit. Domest. 
Life Wks. (Bohn) ITT, 42 All. .gabble and chirrup to him. 

Chirrup (t{irp), sd. Also cherup. [f. prec.] 

1. A lively modulated chirp (of a bird or insect). 

1830 Tennyson Martana vii, The sparrow's chirrup on 
the roof. 1845 Dickens Cricket on Hearth (1887) 8 And 
here..the Cricket did chime in with a Chirrup, Chirrup, 
Chirrup..by way of chorus. 1862 Trencn Poems, Monk § 
Bird xxx, The merry chirrup of the grass-bopper. : 

2. A similar sound made by man, expressing 
incitement, liveliness, etc. : 

1788 Cowerr Dog § cee vii, With a cherup clear 
and strong, Dispersing all his dream. 18g0 Mrs. Stowr, 
Uncle Tom xiv, He heard ..the chirrup of the baby at 
his knee. 1872 Hotrann Marble Proph. 29 Smothered 
his chirrup of delight. 

Chirruping (tfirrpin), vd/. 4. [f Carrrur z. 
+-1nG 1] The action of the verb Currrur. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. June, Thy rymes.. Whose Echo 
., taught the byrdes..Frame to thy souge their cheerefull 
cheriping. 1774 Gotnsm. Maé, //ist.(1776) VIL. 351 Except 


CHIRRUPING. 


in the very coldest weather, they [crickets] never cease their 
chirruping. 1871 EarLe Philot. Eng. Tong. § 660 The first 
atlempts to speak are mere chirrupings. 

Chirruping, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -1Ne?.) 

1, That chirrups. 

1826 Scotr Woodst. xxviii, Robin-redbreasi{’s] argete 
song was heard. 18s0 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xii, 
wholesome, whole-hearted, chirruping litile woman. 1859 
Gro. Exiot A. Bede 63 The small chirruping voice .. came 
from a litle sunny-haired girl between three and four, 

2. in chirruping cup, glass, etc. =CHIRPING cu, 
glass, etc. [perh. this is vd/. sd.] 

1683 Tryon Way to [ealth 35 This Saturnine People 
may sometimes drink a Cherripping Glass or Iwo, wilhonl 
any danger to their Heahh. 1687 T. Brown £15. Conse. 
in Dk. Buckingham's Wks. (1705) 11. 119 He wou'd take a 
Cherriping Cup off ina Corner. 1694 Kine A nimady. Acc. 
Deumark Wks, 1776 \. 84 A cbirruping dose of hrandy, 

Chirrupy (tfirdpi), ¢. collog. [f. Cuireur v. 
or sh. +-¥ J] Given to chirrup; lively, cheery ; 
cheerfully chatty. 

1874 Burnano Ay time i. 8 A chirrupy stereotyped smile. 
1884 Christ. World 25 Dec. 995/1 A chirrupy, garrulous old 
age. 

Chirsly, var. of CHERISHLY, Ods. 

Chirt (tfsit), v. Obs. or Se. [In branch I, a 
parallel form to CHIRK, CHIRP: see Curr. In 
branch II, used to express an action accompanied 
by such a sound, and then transferred.) 

I. Oés. Of sound. 
+1. intr. To chirp. Obs. 

1386 Cuaucer Suminoner’s T. 96 [He] kiste hire sweete 
and chirteth [4 MSS. chirketh) as a sparwe With his lyppes. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. v. (Tollem. MS.) Excitep 
briddes and fonlis to chirtynge [ed. 1495 chyrterynge, 1535 
cherterynge] and to loue [ad garritiom et antores}. 

II. Of an action. Se. 

Q. intr. To issae or spout ont with a chirping 
sonnd, as liquid when squeczed ; to spirt or squirt. 

1513 Dovctas 2neis mn. tx. 72 The 3ouslir tharfra chir- 
tand and blak blud. /éfd. vit. iv. 16 He him in armys 
claspil, And so stren3eit his throit, furth chirt his ene. 

3. trans. ‘To sqtieeze (liqnid) throngh the tceth’ 
(Ruddiman) ; ‘ to squeeze, to press out ’ (Jam.}. 

1805 G, M'Ixpor Jfiliion Potatoes 140 John chirted out 
his hairy purse. 182a Blachkw, Wag. Xf. 335 AN meaning 


qs chirted oul of these words. 1826 J. Witson Noct, Amédr, 
Wks. 1. 259 The love o” truth chirts it oul o° me. 

4. intr. To press 1. 

1790-1813 A. Witson Ep. E. ficken Poet. Wks. 107 While 
lads and laughin‘ lasses free Chirt in to hear ihy sang. 

Chirt (tJ5it), 52. [f. prec. vb.) 

+1. A sound resembling a chirp; used by A. 
Hume to describe the sound of tf). Obs. 

1620 A. Heme Brit, Tong. (1865) 13 With c we spil the 
aspiration, turning it into an Italian chirt; as, charitie, 
cherrie. 

“2A riser (which cjects liquid). 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Afidge (1863) 171 Giving his trowsers 
a hitch, and his quid a cruel chirt. 

Chirt, obs. form of CHERT. 

+Chirurge. 5. Obs, rare. Also syrurge. 
[ad. L. chirirgus (med.L. cirurgus) surgeon, a. 
Gr. yerpovpyés : see next.] =CIlIRURGEON. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 111. 513 Ane chirurge, the 
quhilk wes of maist fame. 1572 Lady Scotl. in Se. [oems 
16¢4 Cent. 11.243 Lyke a gude medciner or gude syrurge. 

Chirurgeon (kaira1dzan, tfi-). arch. Forms: 
a, 3 cirurgian, 4 sir-, 5 cerurgien, 6 ci-, cyrur- 
gyen,syrurgyan. 8. 6 (chirurgean(e, chierur- 
gion), 6-7 chi-, chyrurgian, chy-, 6-8 chirur- 
gion, (7 shirurgion), 6-8 chy-, 7-9 chirurgeon. 
{In ME., a. OF. cirtergien (= Sp. cirurgiano, Pg. 
cirurgido) :—Romanic type *crurgi-an-o f, cirur- 
gla: sec CuirurcY. In later OF. serrgien, con- 
tracted suzgien, whence Eng. sirnrgien, surgien, 
now corruptly szrgeon. The Renascence brought 
back to Fr. and Eng. (partly also to It.) the spell- 
ing chir-, but never to French the pronunclation 
with k, which has now established itself in Eng., 
largely because the word being no longer In popular 
use, the traditional pronanciatlon has yiclded to a 
new one, founded immcdiately upon the Gr. The 
original ending which would normally give mod. 
chirurgian, was variously perverted in 16th c., and 
finally scttled down in its present form: cf. Sur- 
o£ON. The result of these successive re-formations 
and perversions is that the modem kaird-1dzan is, 
strictly, a different word from ME. sinrrdgién, 
though it would be difficalt to draw a chronological 
line between the two.] 

One whose profession it is to care bodily diseases 
and injuries by manual operation ; a SuRGEON. 


a. 1397 R. Grouc. 566 Maister Philip Porpeis, bat was a 

quointe man, & hor cirurgian. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aelibens 
? 45(Harl. MS.) A sirurgien. .up ros, and to Melibeussayde, 
etc, (Of 6-text, 2 AISS, have sirurgien; 2 surgien; 1 sur 
geen; rsurgeane.] 14.. Joun Aroerne in Aed Aut, 1. 
191 To aske counsell at all ihe lechez and cerurgienz that 
he myghie fynd. 1530 Patsc. 455, I bynde with a clothe 
as a Grurgyen dothe lus pacyentes sore. 1541 R. Copranp 
(title) Guye a a cele a ens, etc, w4gcompl. 
34a xv. 129 Gif ane cirurgyen vald drau part of there 
Mae, 
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B. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 111.64 Wes no chirurgeane 
of his craft so slie, 1647 Booror Brew, /fealth Pret. 3b, 
Chierurgions ought to be wyse, gentyll, sober. 1610 Guit- 
ux Heraldry vi. i. (1660) 379 Bearing of the Worshipful 
Company of Barber Chirurgions. 1613 Purcnas Pilgr. I 
vil. vi. 570 The Arts of the Apothecarie and Chirurgian. 
1661 P. Henry Blae A we Sines Mary wen! to Chesler 
to a Shirurgion. 1667 E. CHAMBERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. 1. 
(1684) 79 The Physicians to. .use the assistance only of such 
Chyrurgeons as are prescrihed in the Warrant. 1695 Nev 
Light Chirurg. Put ont Vnirod, 10 Mr. Harris, Chirurgion 
lo the Regiment. 2 Royal Proclm, 20 May in Loud. 
Gaz, No. 4440/1 Midshipmen .. Quarter-Masters Mates, 
Chirurgeons Mates. 1715 /bid. No. 5298/3 Alexander Inglis, 
Esq., to be Chyrurgeon-General of his Majesiy’s Forces, 
1760 Jouxson Left, 18 Oct. in Boswell, | am glad that the 
chirurgeon at Coventry gives him so much hope. 1823 
Byron Yuan vin. xciv, If there might be chirurgeons who 
could solder The wounds they richly merited. 


gian sure That hailis all eirdly creature. 1631 Quartes 
Samson Div. Poems (1717) 310 Thou great Chirurgion of a 
bleeding soul. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch.-Div, Pref. 1. § 1 Such 
excellent Chirurgeons, that they will heal Christs body hy 
separaling the members. 

+Chiruwrgeonly, a/v. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. 
+-LY 2.) Like a (properly trained) sargeon. 

1610 SHAKS. Terf. 1. i. 140 Gon. Youruh the sore, When 
you should bring the plaister. Sed. Very well Ant. And 
mosl Cbirurgeonly. 

+ Chirurgerar. Sc. 
GERY + -AR3 = -ER], 

1 Asp. Hamitton Catechk. (1884) 11 Medicinaris and 
Chirurgeraris that begyles the seik and hurt men. 

Chirurgery (kairdidzéri). arch. Forms: 
a. 5 syrurgery, cyrurgerye, 6 cyrurgery. 8. 
6 chirurgerie, 7 chyrurgery, 6-9 chirurgery. 
[In ME. a. OF. cirurgerte, £. stem of clrurg-ien, 
ctrurg-ie + -erte, -ERY. After the Renascence 
altcred, with the cognate words, to chir-.] 


Obs. rare. 
A surgeon. 


[f. Carrer- 


CHISEL. 


ever, and formerly in Eng. pronounced with thc 
‘soft’ ch.] =Surgery, CHIRURGERY. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1. xiv. 38 Notable leches and 
Seed maystres of Syrurgye. 1547 eDE Brey. Health 

ref., As well the syckenesses the which doth parteyne to 
Chierurgy as to phisicke. 

Chiruylle, obs. f. CHERVIL. 

+tChis, chise, ¢. Obs. Alsochys(e. [ME. chis, 
OK, c/s fastidious, e.g. in eating. Of uncertain 


| dcrivation : it is difficult to connect it with the root 


iS | 
1g.. Se. Poems 16th C. (1801) 11. 160 Thou art the cbirur- 


That part of medical science and art which is | 
concerned with the cure of diseases or bodily in- | 


jaries by manual operation; =SuncEry. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (WW. de Worde) vu. vi. 
wyth crafle of Syrurgery. 1483 Caxton 
i yrurgerye, 
1541 R. Copano Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg. A ij, Cyrurgery 
is in two maners. 1863 T. Gate Antidot. Pref. 1 Suche 
medicinal inslruments, as..are required in the arte of Chir- 
urgerie. 1598 Stow Syrt, vill. (1603) 76 There was founded 
a publike leclure in Chirurgerie. 1732 ArsutHNoT Kules of 
Diet 390 A Dropsy of the Breast is cur‘d by Chirurgery. 
1815 Scott Guy M. xxiv, The gudewife .. showed some 
knowledge of chirurgery. 
¢ Etymological nonce-use. 
1840 J. H. Green Vital Dynamics 48 \t was mere chirur- 
gery, thai is band-crafi, handy-work. 
Also 7 


Chirurgic (kaird-1dzik), a. arch. 
chyrurgick, chirurgick. [ad. L. chirirgic-us, 


| or its original, Gr. xetpoupyix-ds surgical, f. chi- 


rlirg-us, xeipovpy-és surgeon: see CHIRURGY.] Of 
or belonging to surgery, surgical. 

1655-60 Stantey //ist. Philos, (1701) 164 Medecine is of 
five kinds, Chyrurgick, by mcision or cauterising, etc. 1741 
Waarsurton Dro. Legat. WU. wv. § 3. 58 The three parts of 
medicine, the Chirurgic, the Pharmaceutic, and the Diz- 
telic. 1838-9 Hattam Hist. Lyé. 11.11. viii. § 40. 346 Ambrose 
Paré..is deemed the founder of chirurgic sctence. 


Chirurgical (kaird-1dgikal), 2. arch. Forms: 


a. 6 cyrurgyeall. 8. 7 chyrurgical(1, cheir-, | 


7-9 chirurgical. [In earliest form, a. F. cirure 
gical, or med.L. cirnrgical-is (f. e(h)trurgic-us see 
prec., and -aL: cf. also 16th c. It. cirargico sur- 
geon); but in 16th c. altered with the other words 


| of the groap to chir-.] 


Ofor pertainIng to surgery ; skilled in, practising, 
or ee surgery ; surgical. 

1541 R, PLANO Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., Operacyons 
Cyrurgycalles, 1605 Timme Qnersif. Ded. 2 A chyrurgical 
hand. ° 261a Woopatt Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) Pref. 8 By 
way of Apologie, 1o the Chirurgicall Reader. 1748 SMoLLETT 
Rod. Rand. (1812) 1, 461 A set of chirurgical instruments. 
(bid. xvii. The best chirurgical writers. 1806 A. Duncan 
Nelson 111 The surgeon..was performing the chirurgical 
operalions, 1822 K. Dicey Broadst. [fon. (1846) 286 Chir. 
urgical and medical knowledge. 

© nonce-use. {with etymological refcrence.] Per- 
pea! to manual operation or handicraft. 

1641 Witkins Math, Magick 1, ti, (1648) 9 The Cheirur- 

icall or Manuall (Mechanick] doth refer to the making of 
these instruments, and the exercising of such particular 
experiments, 

+Chirurgy. Oés. rare. Also § cyr-, sy- 
rurgye. [In ME. cirnrgie, sirnrgie, a. OF. ct- 
rurgit, sirargie, cotresp. to It. cirnrgla, cirngla, 
Sp. ctragla, Vg. cirurgla :—Romanic type drurgla, 
repr. L. chiriirgia Site a. Gr. xetpovpyia abstr. 
sb. of office, £ yespoupyés surgeon. The latter was 
prop. an adj. (se. larpds an of healing) 
‘operating with the hand’ f. yetpo- hand- + -épyos 
-working. The word being fully naturalized in 
Lat., ch was treated as ¢ (sce CH- and Cmiro-), 
regnlarly giving ¢c/r- in Romanic and Eng., and in 
later OF. and Eng. sir-, sev-. But the Renascence 
brought back into Fr. and Eng. (partly also into 
It.) the Lat. spelling with ch#r- ; in French, how- 


of céosan to choose, although the mcaning favours 
this.] Fastidious, dainty as to eating; particular 
or nice in choosing ; to be chosen ; choice; fond. 
(The sense in ME. in some cases very unccrtain.) 

a poo Epinal Gloss. 406 Fastidinm ciisnis (Erf, ciinis, 
Corp. fastidium [odium] cymnis]}. ¢zo00 Herd. Apul., Sax. 
Leechd, \. 98 Gif hwa on fare unlrumnysse sy pat he sy 
cis. ¢ 1300 A”. Alis. 3294 Whan nole brounith in haselrys 
The lady is of lemon chis. ¢1320 Afarimon in Rel, Ant. 1. 
123 Gent ich wes ant chys, Ant mon of muche prys. 
Alisaunder 49 A king ryche, Thal was chyse of be childe, 
& choicelich hym kept. a 1400 Hymn fo ip oa vi. (Vernon 
MS.) in Warton Hist. Poetry 11. 109 Heyl cher chosen that 
never nas chis, ¢1425 Coz. A/yst. 180 (MiAlz.) Knyghtys 
wyse, Chosyn ful chyse, Aryse, aryse. 

Chisel (tfizél), sé! Forms: 4-6 chisell, 
chesell, 5 chysel, chesel(e, cheselle, sceselle, 
scheselle, 5-6 chesyl(le, 6 chyssell, chesil(1, 
chesal, 6-8 chizel(1, 7 chissell, chessill, chizil, 
chizzell, (cheezil, chitzell), 8 chessel, 7-9 
chissel, chizzel, 4- chisel. [a. ONF. chisel (= 
central OF. cise/, in mod.F. ezseau, (=OPr. cisel, 
Cat. cisell, Sp. ci-n-cel, Pg. ci-n-zel chisel) :— late 
L. type cise//-1m dim. f. *crsean = cesum, £. cadére 
to cut: cf. L. cfsori#m cutting tool; see Scissors. 

(It. cesedéo points to L. *ca#sedinin, hut It. has also deriv- 
atives of the *cis-wz lype. See Grdber in Archiv f. Lat, 
Lexicog, u. Gram. 1, 546.) 

1. A cutting tool of iron or steel with the cutting 
face transverse to the axis, and more or less ab- 
muptly bevelled on one or both sides; ased for 
cutting wood, metal, or stone, and worked either 
by pressure, or by the blows of a mallet or hammer. 

¢ ordinary carpenter's chisel has a wooden handle, and 
a plane face al rigbt angles to the axis, bevelled on one side 
only ; mos! of the stone-cutters’ chisels are bevelled on both 
sides (or rarely on four sides); some cbisels, as the gouge, 
have the plane of the face curved ; others, used in turning, 
have the edge concave or convex. 

1382 Wyctir ob xix. 24 Who 3iueth to me, thar my 
woordis be wrilen?,.or with a_chisell thei be grauen in 
flint? ¢ 1366 Cuavcer /ers. 7. P 344 But there is also 
cosilewe furrynge in hir gownes, so muche pownsonynge of 
chisel (//ar?. chesellis, Seéde cheseles] to maken holes, so 
muche daggynge of sheres. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 76/1 Chy- 
sell, instrument, ced/is. 1483 Cath. Angl. 64/1 A Cheselle, 
celts, celium, scalprum. arsgoo Pict, Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
8Bo7 ffic cunius, a sceselle. /lec seltis,a scheselle. 1539 
Cranmer Brdde Pref., As malleies..chesylles, axes, and 
hatcheltes be the tooles of theyr occupacyon. 4 1577 Sin 
T. Satu Comorw, Eng. (1633) 21 The Chessill and Gowge 
of the carpenter. 1580 Barer Ady. C 438 A Chesil, cedéts. 
1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 1247 The Lacedeemonians. . 
caused the said Epigram to be cut oui with a chizzel, 1618 
Bouton Florus w. x. (1636) 312 The silver which bee had 
in the army was every where chipt with chizils. 1669 Bovte 
Contn, New Exp. 1. (1682) 187 Fragments struck off from 
ii with a Chizel and a Hammer. 1750 Jounson Rambler 
No. 85. § 20 If our divines aod were taugbt the 
lathe and the chizzel, 1841-71 1. R, Jones Anim, Ningd. 
(1871) 829 Such teeth are, in fact, chisels of most admirable 
construction, 1856 Emerson Ang. Traits, Stonehenge Wks. 
(Bohn) 11. 124 On almost every stone we found the marks 
of the mineralogist's hammer and chisel. 

b. esf. as the sculptor’s tool. 

2631 Suaxs. Frnt, 7. v. iii. 78 What fine Chizzell Could 
euer yet cut hreath? 1753 Hocartn Anal Beauty x, 61 
The most exquisile turns of the chissel in 1be hands of a 
master. 1784 Cowrer Jask 1. 705 Nor does the chissel 
occupy alone The pow’rs of sculpture, hut the styleas much. 
r8as Macaciay Afton, Ess. (1851) 1. 11 [The poetry] of 
Dante is baie nae indeed beyond any that ever was 
written, lis effect approaches to that produced hy the 
pencil or the chisel. 1859 A/acin. Mag. Nov. 35 The Chisel, 
the archilect’s and sculpior’s lithographic pen. 

c. With varioas defining words prefixed, as 


firmer chisel, mortise chisel, round chisel, etc., 


cold ohisel, a strong chisel entirely of iron or 
steel highly tempered, so as to cat cold iron (F. 
ciseau a froid, so called in contradistinction to the 
cisean 2 chand, or blacksmith’s chisel for cutting 
hot iron, which, as it becomes itself hot in the pro- 
cess, is held by a withe or other temporary handle). 

1662 Evetyn Seniftura 5 Some round cheezil or lathe 
perhaps it was. 1699 Daspirr Voy, an. 1687 (R.) Th was 
one man’s work 10 be all day culling out bars of iron into 
Pa rie’ with a cold chisel. 1823 P. Nicnoison Pract. 
Build. 239 The Firmer Chisel is a thin broad chisel, will 
the sides parallel to a certain length, and then tapering, so 
as to become much narrower towards the shoulder. /d/d., 
Paring chisel. r8az7 Faraoay Chem. ka § 1. 20 Some 
cold chissels, a screw driver. .cutting chissels, 

d. A surgical instrument of like make and use, 
for cutting bone. So chisel-osteotome, a chisel 
for dividing the bones in osteotomy. 

1685 J. Cooke Afurrow Chirurg. 1V. u. iv. Fingers and 
Toes. may he removed either by fit Chizels or culling. 
Mallets. ‘2871 T. Hotmes Syst. Surgery (ed. 2) V. uti 
Seis of bone-cutting forceps and chisels. 1883 — (ed. 3) 111. 
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825 With Maunder’s chisel-‘ osteotome’ there is less cbance 
of disturbing the soft parts. 

+2. ?A paiut-brush. Ods, 

a 1ge0 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 571 Celeps, a chesell to peynte 
wyth. [Cf Cath. Angi, A Brusch for paynterys, celeps.] 

3. U.S. collog. phr. Fi/2 chtsel: at full speed, 
‘full drive’. 

1837-40 Haxisurton Clockm:. (1862) 93 The long sbanks of 
a bittern .. a drivin away like mad full chizel arter a frog. 
1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P.ix. 76 Then he’d turn and 
run up the narrow way, full chisel, R 

4, attrib, Resembling a chisel, chisel-shaped. 

xgx3 Douctas Aene7s xu. Prol. 58 The siluer scalit fyschis 

. With fynnys schinand. .And chesal (1874 chyssell] talis, 

5. Comb., as chisel-edge, -mark ; chisel-cut, -like, 
pointed, -shaped adjs.; chisel-bone, the one half 
of the lower jaw of the pike (fish); chisel-draft, 
a flat line, of the breadth of the chisel, cnt on the 
edges of a stone which is to be dressed, to mark 
the level of the plane of the intended snrface ; 
chisel-tooth, a name given to the incisor tecth of 
rodent animals. 

@ 1682 Sir T. Browne 7racts 214 Batrachomyomachia .. 
neatly described upon the *Chizel Bone of a large Pike's 
Jaw. 1864 Bourett Serakiry Hist, & Pop. xxx, (ed. 3) 

49 Able to read dates in “chisel-cut mouldings. | 1793 
SMEATON Edystoue L. 261 (note) Driving a fair *chissel 
draft across the joints. 1849 S4. Nat. Hist. Mammalia 
I¥. 83 When any unnecessary branches project inward, 
they cut them off with their *chisel-like teeth. 1863 A. 
Ramsay Phys. Geog. (1878) 612 The very *chisel-marks of 
the men who built the castle. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract, 
Agric, (1807) I. 9 The Kentish turnwrest-plough with a 
“chis@l-pointed share. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist. Mammalia 1. 
8 [Incisors] with sharp *chisel-shaped edges. 1849-52 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. TV. 906/1 The long and large incisors of the 
Rodents have been termed..”"Chisel-teeth. 

Chisel, s}.2, another form of CHESIL, gravel. 

Chisel, chissel (t{tz’l, t{is’l, 56.3 Forms: 
7 chisel(1, cheasil, chizell, chesill, 8 chizzil, 
7, 9 chissell, chizzel(l. [The same word as 
Cursit, CHISED 54.2 gravel, applied to bran from 
its coarse gritty character.] 

Bran (called in some localities ‘ sharps’) ; some- 
times also applied to the coarsest flour in which 
some of the bran is left, ‘ whole meal’. 

1607 TorseLt, Fours. Beasts 93 (They eat] Grass, Oats, 
Cheasil, Hay, and Bread. /#éd. 198 Mix goats bloud with 
chisel steept in broath. 1617 Marknam Cavad. v.8 Common 
horse-bread..made of ordinarie Chissell, or branne. 164% 
Best Farm, Bks. (1856) 105. § 1 Chizell. .which, hereaboutes, 
is called treate, in the South.country, branne. 1674 Ray S, 
& E. Country Weds. 61 Chizzell, bran. 1693 W. Ropertson 
Phyraseol, Gen. 470 Coarse bread made of chesill. 1788 W, 
Marsuatt £. Vorksh,Gloss. (FD. S.), Chizzil, sb, bran (the 
common term). 1855 HAithy Gloss., Chizzel, bran, wheat 
skins from refining flour. 1877, Pracock N. W. Linc. Gloss., 
Chissells, the coarsest kind of flour. 1886 S. 1”. Linc. Gloss., 
When you get your corn grun, first comes the bran, then 
the chisel, then the fine flour. 

Chisel (tfi-zél), v.21 [f. Cxtsen 54.1 which see 
for forms, Cf. F. ezseler. (Sense 3 is doubtfully 
connected.)] 

1, trans. To cut, grave, pare, shape, etc. with a 
chisel. Often with oz. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. iii. 16 A grece there was yches- 
yled all of stone Out of the rocke. 1730 A. Gorpon Maffer’s 
Amphith, 297 The Stones chesseled and made smooth. 1747 
Hooson Miner's Dict, Eiij, With this and a Hammer to 
strike with, we Chissel the Ore out of Loughs in Pipe Works. 
1858 Hawtnorne Fr. § /t. Frnls. 1.129 People were at 
work chiselling several statues. 

b. aéso/. To work with a chisel. 

1873 Ouipa Pascare/ 11.142 In these days no man will be 
content to chisel humbly. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1793 Hotcrort Lavater's Physiog. xxix, 135 These all 
modify, repair, and chissel forth the body. 1820 Hazuitr 
Lect. ‘Dram. Lit. 119 It is as if there were some fine art to 
chisel thought. 

3. collog. or slang. To cheat, defraud. Zo chisel 
out of: to cheat of. 

{History obscure ; written evidence wanting.] 

1808 Jamieson, Chizze, to cheat, to act deceitfully. [Its 
use at Winchester Coll. in 1821 is vouched for by the War- 
den of New College (the Rev. Dr. Sewell), and in 1839 by 
Rev, C. B, Monnt. Mr. H. H. Gibbs says, ‘quite a_cur- 
rent word in England in 1835’.] 1848 BartLtetr Dict. 
Amer., To chisel, to cheat, to swindle Comp. To gouge), 
a Western word .. ‘have chiselled the people of Ciera 
out of a million of dollars’, 1848 ///ust. Lond. News 1 Apr. 
fae We aint going to be chizzled out of it. 1856 Smvtn 
(U,S.) Rom. Fark, Coins 245 He muttered something about 
being ‘chiselled’ in the transaction. 1863 Ouipa Held in 
Bondage (1870) 31, 1 never can stand quiet and see people 
trying to chisel me. 

Chisel, chizzel, v2 Sr. [f. CHEssen.] To 
ab in a chessel or cheese-vat, 

1820 Blackw, Mag, July 379 (Jam.) Some ewe milk cbeese 
> pressed and chiselled Biber ain hand. 

Chiselled, -eled (tfi-zéld), ap/.@, [f. CuIsen 
v1 (or sb1) + -ED.] 

1. Cut, shaped or wrought with a chisel. 

1873 Symonps Grk. Poets x. 336 An exquisitely chiselled 
gem. 1885 A thenxum 9 May 606/3 To lay the bones ina 
chiselled space in the centre. 

2. fig. Waving clear and sharp outlines, as if cut 
with a chisel. 

1821 Byron Afar. Fal. u. i. 389 An incarnation of the 
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poet’s god In all his marble-chisell'd heauty. 1825 Lytron 
Falkland 30 The broad and noble brow, and. .the chiselled 
lip. 1830 Tennyson Character vy, With chisell’d features 
clear and sleek. 1860 TyNDALL G/ac.1. $5. 39. 

b. fig. of thought or its expression. 

@ 1862 Buck. Civilis. (1869) III. v. 331 That beautiful and 
chiselled style in which he habitually wrote. 1862 GouL- 
BurN Pers, Relig. ii. (1873) 11 A more distinct and more 
highly chiselled notion. 1872 Gro. Exiot Middlem. u. xiii. 
222 A chiselled emphasis. 

3. Shaped or edged like a chisel. 

a 1737. M. Green Sparrow & Dianz. iii. in Dodsley 1. 147 
With chizzled bill a spark il) set He loosen’d from the rest. 
1853 Kane Grinnell xp. xxx, Acrowbar with chiseled edge. 

Chiseller, -eler (tfizélo1). [f, as prec. + 
-ER 1.] One who cuts or shapes with a chisel. 

3883 Zines 27 Aug. 3/6 The chiseller’s and mason’s skill 
. seen in some .. finely-carved marble chimney- pieces, 

Chiselling, -eling (tfizélin), o4/ sé. [f. as 
prec.+-1nG 1] Cutting or working with a chisel. 
Also concr. Chiselled work. 

1835 WiLtis Pencilings I. xxxii. 224 His features are of 
the clearest Greek chiselling. 1849 C. Bronté: Shéirdey ii, 
zo His features. .have..regularity in their chiseling, 1872 
Gro. Evior Middlenr, v. xivii, Some bit of chiselling or en- 
graving. 

Chiselly (tfiz’li), @ and adv. dial. Also 
chissely, chizzly. [f. Cuksin, CHisnn sé.2 gravel.] 
Gravelly, gritty ; grittily. 

1649 Butn Eng. Juprov. Linpr. (1653) 208 A light mixed 
chissely land. 1784 Twamvey Dajryize 55 Cheese made of 
cold Milk ..is apt to cut chiselly, or that breaks or flies 
before the Knife. 1830 Forsy Moc. &. Anglia, Chiscly, 
harsh and dry under the teeth. 1888 ELwortuy Ji”, Somerset 
Wa..bk., Chizely, gritty, sharp: said of earth or sand. 

Chiselmanship. xonce-wd. (See first quot.) 

18gr Ruskin Sones Ven. (1874) 1. i. 28 That species of 
ornamental flourish, which, when it is done with a pen, is 
called penmanship, and when done with a chisel, should be 
called chiselmanship. 1870 E. Peacock Radf Shiri, 1. 86 
(D.) This elaborate piece of chiselmanship. 

Chisil(le, variant of CHESIL, gravel. 

+Chisly, chysly, adv. Os. [f. Cuts a.+ 
-LY.2] ? Choicely, fondly. 

¢ 1325 2. FE. Adit. P. B 543pat he chysly hade cherisched 
he chastysed ful hardee. 

Chissel(1, obs. form of CHISEL. 

Chit (tfit), 56.1 [Often identified with Cir 
56.8, but found more than two centuries earlier, and 
at a time when the lattcr (if it existed at all) existed 
as chithe. Seeing how this constantly renders 
catulus, we may compare it with £rtten, kitling. 
Cf. also the Cheshire dial. chz7, Sc. cheet ‘puss’, 
and chitty, cheety a cat. With sense 2 cf. zd, 
cub, whelp applicd contemptuously to a child: 
as, however, sense I is obsolete, it is probable that 
people uow often associate sense 2 with Cuiv 3, as 
if=‘sprout’, ‘young slip’; cf. ‘chit of a girl’ 
with ‘slip of a girl’.] 

+1. The young of a beast ; whelp, cub; kitten. 

1382 Wveuir /sa. xxxiv.1g There hadde diches the yrchoun, 
and nurshede out litle chittes [388 whelpis]. ¢ 1430 J/efr. 
Voce. in Wr.-Wiilcker 624 AMarvelegus, catus, catulus, 
[glossed] catte, idem est, chytte. 1519 Horman Vale. 109 
‘The lyon with his roryng awaketh his chittes. 159: Prr- 
cYvALL Sf. Dict., Gatillo, a chit, Catulus. 1713 C’tess 
Wincnetsea Afise. Poems 129 That demure and seeming 
harmless Puss Herself, and mewing Chits regales with us. 

2. Applied, more or less contemptuonsly, to a 
child, es. a very young child (cf. &d); a brat. 

¢ 3624 MippLeton Game Chess. i, Priapus.. Bacchus’ and 
Venus’ chit, is not more vicious. 1665 BovLe Occas. Re//. 
(1675) 340 But this lickerish Chit, I see, defeats her plot. 
1682 Dryvben Satyr to Muse 4 Scolding Wife and Starving 
Chits. 1781 Cowrer E-xfost. 474 While yet thou wast a 
grovelling, puling chit. 1864 H. Jones //oliday Papers 
312 When I was a naughty little chit in a pinafore. 

b. A person considered as no better than a child. 
‘Generally used of young persons in contempt '(J. ; 
now, mostly of a girl or young woman. 

1649 G. Damen Trinarch., Rich. 11, cccxliv, Silly Chitts 
they knew not what Hee meant. 1694 Pol. Ballads (1860) 
II. 42 When a Nation submits To be govern’d by Chits. 
1766 Gotpsom. Vic. HW. xi, As for the chits about town, there 
is no bearing them about one. 1812 CrApBe Flirtat, Wks. 
1834 V. 267 A girl, a chit, a child! 1839 Dickens Nich. 
Nick. xii, A little chit of a miller’s daughter of eighteen. 
x84o TuackErAy Paris Sk. Bk. (1872) 108 To be in love 
with a young chit of fourteen. 1879 Macquoww Berksh. 
Lady 193 He either marries a kitchen-wench, or some chit 
twenty years his junior. 

3. attrib, (Ci. Curry 2.2, CHITTYPACE.) 

1816 Scotr Old Mort, x, He was so silly as to like her 
good-for-little chit face. 

Chit, s2.2 [Cricu, chick- pea, lentil, was in 16th. 
corrupted to chz¢és, which being taken as plural, 
yielded a singular chz¢. Sense 3 is entirely doubtful, 
and may belong to the prec. or following word.] 

+1. =Cutcu, chiches, or chick-peas. Os. 

a. pl. chets. 

1 tvot Cast. Helthe (1341) 90 b, Cicer, and the pulse 
called in latin evvanz (in englishe I suppose chittes). 1543 
Uva, Evasut. Apoph. 90 a, Lenticula is a poultz called 
chittes, whiche..I translate peason. 1570 Levins Afanip. 
149/8 Chits, pulse, Zexticuda, 1578 Cooper Thes. sv. Acacia, 
The seede whereofislyke to chittes. 1610 BarrouGH Jfeth. 
Physick wt. xv. (1639) 124 Minister Chits wel rosted. 
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b. sing. 

1559 Morwync Evonyt. 267 A few seedes in the figure of 
chit or Lentil, : 

+ 2. A freckle or wart. Oés. [cf L. lentigo f. lens.) 

3582 Hutort, Chyts in the face lyke vnto wartes, which 
is a kynde of pulse, dexticula, a1677 Junius Etymol., 
Chit, sem cum Freckle, Lentigo. 1755 Jounson, Chit, a 
freckle. .Seldom used. 

3. ff. Small rice. 

1856 Otmstep Slave States 477, 3,243 lbs. of “hroken’ 
rice, 370 lbs. of ‘chits’ or ‘small’, In the Carolina mills 
the product is divided into ‘prime’, ‘middling’ (broken), 
‘small’ or ‘chits’, and ‘flour’ or ‘douse’. 

Chit (tft), 54.5 Obs. exc. dal. Also 4 chitte, 
5 chytte, 6 chyt, 6-8 chitt. [This and its verb 
of identical form appear about 1600: nothing is 
known of their history, but it is conjectured that 
the sb. may be a somehow changed descendant 
of ME. Cnitue, OF. c/d in same sense. Dut 
the shortening of the long vowel in such a posi- 
tion, and the change of 0 to /, are in the present 
state of onr knowledge inexplicable] A shoot, 
sprout. ie 

x60r Hotianp Péixy xin. iv, The stone or kernell of the 
Date .. hath a round specke .. whereat the root or chit be- 
ginneth first to put forth, 1725 Braptny Maw. Dict. sv. 
Afadt, The Barley..will..begin to shew the Chit or Sprit at 
the Root-end of the Corn, 1886 IV. Linc. Gloss., Chit, 
the first sprout of seeds or potatoes. ‘I have set him to rub 


off the chits,’ ; 
Obsolete name of a bird : the Tit, 


+ Chit, 92.4 
Titlark, or Meadow Pipit. [So called from its short 
and feeble note: cf. Curt v.2 and CHEET @.] 

16x0 W, Forkincnam Art of Survey w, iti. 83 May-Chit, 
Spawe, Churre, Peeper.. Sea and Land Larkes. 1611 
Corcr., Alouette de pré, the chit, or small meddow-larke. 
¢ 1668 Sin T. Browne H’hs. (1852) IIL. 507 The..May chit 
is a little dark grey bird. 

Chit (tfit), 58.5 Asglo-Jndian, Short for Cuirty. 

1785 in Seton-Karr I. 114 (Y.) [They] may know his 
terms by sending a chit. 1794 H. Bovp /ad. Odserver 147 
(V.) The petty but constant and universal manufacture of 
chits which prevails here. 1843 Stocove.er //andbh. Brit. 
India (1854) 109 The apparently time-wasting system .. 
which we shall denominate the Chit-system. @ 1847 Mrs. 
SnErwoop Lady of Manor ILL. xxi. 294 The chit was found 
on Miss Crawford's dressing-table ;_2 chit which nobody 
wrote, but which every body read. 1871 Afhenennz 2 Sept. 
296 In India the practice of writing chits, i.e. notes, on the 
smallest provocation has always been carried to excess. 
1879 FE. S. Bripces Round World 97 Everything [in Hong 
Kong] is done by what is called chits. : 

Chit, 53.6 A small /row or cooper’s cleaving- 
tool used in cleaving laths (Knight Dict. Jech.). 

+ Chit (tit), v.l Ods. exc. dial. Also 7 chet. 
[Goes with Curt 56.5, as its immed. source, or im- 
mediate derivative: cf. to sprozé, bud, seed, etc.) 
intr. Of sced: To sprout, germinate. , 

y6or Houranp Pliny IL. 22 Dill seed will chit within 
foure daies, Lectuce in fiue. 1610 — Camden's Brit. 1, 280 
That steeped barly sprouting and chitting againe. 1664 
Evetyn Sylva i. § 4 To Sprout and Chet the Sooner. 
1927 BRADLEY Fav. Dice. Ls.v. Chitting, Seed. .is said to 
ahiG when it shoots its small Roots first into the Karth. 
1796 C. Marsuace Garden. § 15 (1813) 239 Laying It [seed} 
in damp mould till it begins to chit. 1883 Hfaués. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Cif, to bud, or germinate. 1886 HV’, Lincolnsh. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) s.v., The corn has not chitted a deal. 1888 
Berksh. Gloss. (E.D. S.), Chit, to sprout, 

+ Chit, v.2 Obs. rave. [Imitative of the sound: 
cf. CnEeET @., Curt 50,4, CHITrER v.) Zr. To chirp. 

@1639 Warp Sev. 108 (D.) He soars like an eagle, not 
respecting the chitting of sparrows. 

hiteh, obs. form of CHIcH. § 

Chit-chat (tfi-t,t{t). [Formed by reduplica- 
tion from Cuat sé,l3 cf. d¢tle-tattle, brbble-babble, 
etc. The reduplication implies repetition or reeIpro- 
cation, possibly with diminntive effect. Johnson 
says ‘ A word only used in ludicrous conversation ; 
it is now qnite serious, though familiar.] 

1. Light chat ; light familiar conversation. 

1710 Parmer Proverbs 52 "Tis the custom of foolish people 
..in their chit chat to be always biting people’s reputation 
behind their back. 1742 Ricnarpson Pamela III, 210 The 
dear Prattler.. began such a bewitching Chit-chat with 
Mrs. oe 1746 Curstere, Lett, I. cxii. 306 The frivolous 
chit-chat of idle companies. 1824 CoLenipce Aids Keft. 
(1848) I. 179, I take up a book as a companion, with whom 
I can have an easy cheerful chit-chat. 1847 Jax i Moon 
Jan. I. 3 Trifles that may..promote chit-chat and pleasant 
feelings, which we hold to be the great end of a dessert, 

2. Matter of current gossip or common small 


talk ; what people are talking about. ; 
710 STEELE Tatler No. 197 P3 If Ralph had Learning 
added to the common Chit-Chat of the Town. 1761 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy M1, xxiv. 124 Play-wrights, and opificers of 
chit-chat. 1843 Lever %. //izton xi. 74 One was sure to 
hear all the chit-chat and gossip of the day. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz. xxiii, An additional serap of local chit-chat. 
he Member of a Female 
1714 Speci. No. Pr 4, I am a Member of a Femal 
Seay baie call ane the Chit-Chat Cluh. 1819 Month. 
Rev, XC. x The careless chit-chat letters of eminent men. 


Chit-chit-chat. sonce-wd. [Imitative of the 


sound meant: ef. Curr v.2 and prec.] 

@16x8 Syivester Dx Bartas u. iv. Decay(1633) 50x Then 
flees the shame-less Bat Among the Birds, and with her Chit- 
chit-chat Shee seems to sing. 

Chiter, -lin, obs. ff. Curren, CHITTERLING. 
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OHITHE. 


t+Chithe. 0s. [OF. cé3 young shoot, sprout, 
germ=O8S, fd, OHG. &fdi (MHIG. &fde, Ger. 
dial. keide) :—OTeut. *£ipd-2 f. root &z- to split, 
sprout: see CHINE 54.1, v.1,] 

. A tiny shoot, sprout, or blade of grass or any 
plant ; a glume or awn of chaff, a mote. 

¢897 K. A’irrep Gre, 's Past. xxxiit, vi, Du meaht 
gesion lytelne cip on dines brodur eagan. Dret is se smala 
cid. c1000 ELrric Deut. xxxii. 2 Swa dropan ofer gersa 
cibas. — Hor. (Thorpe) I. 100 H watt eac seo eorde cyd mid 
hire cidum, a 1100 in Wr.-Wiilcker 416 Gramina, cipas. 

2. sea to the filamentous organs in flowers, 
esp. to the style or stigma: see CHIve%, and CHE, 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De PR. xvu. xci.(Br. M. MS. addit. 
27944) De Lilio, And pe flour [lilye] be wip inne, as it 
were, smal prede pat conteyne seed. In pe myddil 
stondeb chibes of saffran [Pliny stantibus in medio crocis} 
MS. Bodl chibes; Ilarl. 814 chiris, Harl. 4789 schyres; 
ed. W.de Worde 1495 chiers: see also Cure, CRE 2), 

Chitin (kaitin), Zoo/, and Chem. Also -ine. 
[a. F. chitine, f. Gr. yuray frock, tanic; sec -1N. 
(The etymological formation would be chz/oui2.)] 
The organic substance which forms the clytra and 
integuments of insects and the carapaces of crus- 
tacca. 

1836-39 Topp Cyc/, Anat, 11. 8831/2 The..substance that 
constitutes the hard portion of the dermo-skeleton is called 
chitine by Odier. 1874 ScHor-EMMER Carbon Compas. 467 
Chitin, Cp His NO,, is the principal constituent ofthe horny 
cover of beetles and crustaceans, 1877 Huxtey Anat, Juz. 
An. 1.53 The existence of cellulose as a constituent of chitin, 

Jig. 1883 H. Drummonp Nat, Law in Spir. W, 431 Words 
are mere chitine. 

attrib, 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 113 A superficial 
homogenous chitin layer. 1877 W. Tuomson Hey. Chad: 
fenger I1.i.7 Empty. .chitine sacs, - ne 

Hence Chi-tinize v. /razs., to convert into chitin; 
Chi:tiniza‘tion, conversion into chitin ; Chi'tino- 
calcareous @., containing chitin and lime. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. Juv. An, vi. 254 Chitinised tendons. 
1878 Beit Gegendauer’s Comp. Anat, 22 Chitiniscd cuticles, 
1870 Rotteston Anim. /ife Introd. 133 [They] obtain con- 
siderable rigidity by chitinization. 1880 Huxtey Cray/ish, 
lis [the crayfish s] chitino-calcareous body- walls, 

Chitinous (kaitinos), a. [f. prec. + -ovs.] 
Of the nature of, or consisting of, chitin. 

_ 1849 Murcnison Siluria App. D. 539 A flexible chitinous 
investment. 1875 Darwin /nsectiv, Pl. vi. 324 The chiti- 
fons coats of insects. 

Chitling (tfi-tliy). Also chitlin. [See Cmr- 
TERLING.] 

1. Another form of CuitrERLine: widely used 
in Eng. dialects, and in U.S.: cf. also CHipLine. 

1886 Cote S. IW. Lincolnsh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chitlings. 
1887 Boston Mass.) Jral, 31 Dec. 2/4 A dish of smoking 
sausages was flanked by a dish of chitlins. 1888 Ecwortny 
W. Somerset Word-bk., Chitlings .. the small intestines 
of the pig—usually fried as a great delicacy amongst the 
poor, 1888 Appv Sheffield Gi.s.v., To beg the chitlings of 
Pigs. 1888 Oxford & Berksh. Gi, Chidlings or chitlings. 

2. fig. Rags, tatters, shreds. U.S. 


@ 1848 Rona Sgwatter Life (Bartlett), They were tearing | 


ee character all to chitlins. 1855 Hanisurton //u, Nat. 
(1859) 188 (Bartlett), To tear my reputation to chitlins. 

| Chiton (koitgn).  [a. Gr. xerév frock, tunic ; 
coat of mail.] 

{| 1. The ancient Greek tunic. 

1850 Leitcn Afiller’s Ane, Art § 337 The male chiton 
was a woollen shirt originally without slceves. 1885 A the- 
mai 5 Dec. 741/2 His dress, a scarlet chiton bordered with 
gold. 

2. A genns of Mollnses having a boat-shaped 


shell consisting of a series of eight separate plates | 


in contact or overlapping each other. 

1816 J. Scotr Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 301 The anatomy of the 
chiton. 1835 Kirsy //ad. § Josi, Anim, I. ix. 266 These 
with the multivalve Chitons, form the Gastropods. 1877 
Huxtey Anad, Inv, An. viii. 503 The Chitous have existed 
from the Silurian epoch..with very little modification. 


Chitter (t{i-ta1),v. Forms: 4-5 ehiter, ehetcr 
5 chyter, 6 chydder, 6-7 chytter, 6- chitter. 
[A parallel form to CHATTER, expressing a more 
attenuated action of the samckind : cf. drop, drip, 
chop, chip, jabber, jibber, etc. Cf. also Curt v.2] 

L. Of birds: To ntter a short series of sharp thin 
sounds, to twitter. Formerly used also in the 
senses chalter, and chirp, Obs. or ? dial. 

1386 Cuaucer Miller's 7. 72 Of hir song, it was so lowd 
and yerne As eny swalwe cbitering on a berne. — Chan. 


Yem. Prol. & T. 844 They mowe wel chiteren as pat doon 
layes. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 239 in Cath. Ang. 


64 note, With mouth than chetereth the stare. 1401 Pod. 
Poems (1859) II. de Chyteryng as chowges. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 15/1 T 


he Swalowes chyteryd and Songe. 1530 
Patsar. 484/2, I chytter, asa yorge byrde dothe before she 
can synge her tune. 1600 F, Wacker Sf. Mandeville 134b, 
A Sparrow, chirping and chyttering to other Sparrowes. 
1Baz Crare Vill. Afinstr. 1. 91 No music's heard the fields 
among ; Save where the hedge-chats chittering play. 

b. trans. (also with out). 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 328 She... chitereth out in her lan- 
gage What falshede is in mariage. 178 D. Davinson 
Seasons ie They chitter their farewell. 

2. To shiver with cold, to tremble. dfa/. and Sc. 

1526 Sxriton A/agnyf., Se, for God avowe, for cold as I 
chydder, a 1796 Burns Cauld blaws the wind, The birds 
sit chitterin in the thorn. 

3. To ‘chatter’ as the teeth. Now 5c. 

1935 Fisner Wés. (1876) 424 The coldnesse of the snow 
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shal make their teeth for to gnashe and chytter in theyr 
heades. 1728 Ramsay Gent. Sheph.v.i, Your teeth they 
chitter, hair like bristles stan. @ 1822 Sir A. Bosweut 
Skeldon Haughs, Some teeth in angry fit may chitter. 

Chitter (tfitaz, 54. [f. prec.] 

lL. Twitter. 

1869 Mas. Wurtney //itherto xi, 347 The faint chitter of 


birds. . 

2. dial. iets agent-sb. f. Curr 7.2 

1887 Dict. Kentish Dial, Chitter, the wren, 

3. Comb, chitter-pouch dia/, = CHATTERBAG. 

1864 Carern Devow Provinc., Chitter.Pooch, a gabbler. 

Chitter, chitteril, dial. var. of Currrer.inc. 

Chitter-chartter. rave. A rednplicated ex- 
tension of CHaTTER: cf. CHiT-cHAT. 

1712 Lavy Strarrorp in Wentworth Papers (1883) 283 
You desired all the Chitter Chatter 1 heard. 

Chittering (tfitarin), v/. sé. Also chither- 
ing. [f. Cairrgn v.+-1nc lJ] The action of the 
vb. Cnirrer ; twittering, shivering, chattering. 

a Cuaucer Troylus u. 19 The swalow Progne.. 
made her chiteryng. 1546 Lanctry Pol. Verg. De ia 
vent, 1, xix. 34a, Of birdes.. Carus fyrste marked the 
chyttering. 1552 Hucoet, Chytteryng, quiueryng or shak- 
yng for cold. 1827 in Hone Avery-Day Bk. 1 “$53 The 
cbithering of grasshoppers. 1870 J. Maccrecor Roy 
on Fordan, was only the chittering of their bills. Afed. 
Se. He could not speak for the chittering of his teeth, 

2. Comb,., in chittering-bite, -crust, -pieee, 
(Se.), a bit of bread, etc., taken to prevent shiver- 
ing or chattering of the teeth; cf. shivering-bile. 

1808 Jamirson, Boys .. call that bit of bread, which they 
peeve for eating after bathing, a chittering piece. 1854 

ADHAM Lfalicut. 529 The Greeks .. appear to have begun 
the day with a sort of chittering crust " (axpdtigma), 

Chittering (tfiterin), 7/7 @. [f as prec. + 
-1nG 2,] ‘That chitters (in all the senses of the vb.). 

1785 Burns Winter Night iv, Whare wilt thou cow’r thy 
chittering wines 1Bar Crare Vili. Minstr, 11, 176 The 
chittering cricket. 1887 Stevenson Underwoods 1. ii. 83 
Wauken, at cauld-rife $ax o'clock My chitterin® frame. 

Chitterling (tfi-toilin) (gen. in 7/.). Forms: 
3, 6 cheterling, 5 chytyr-, chiterlynge, 6 chy- 
ter-,chetter-, chytterlyng, chiterling, 7 ehiter-, 
7-9 chitterlin, 6- chitterling. [Found also in 
the dial. forms chidliug, chitling, chitter, chittertl; 
the primary form and derivation are doubtful. 
The Germ. kuéfe/t chawdrons, M1IG, dute/, agrees 
in sense, but has only a remote relation phonetic- 
ally, coming nearest to the forin chid/iug.] 

1. The smaller intestines of beasts, as of the pig, 
esp. a8 an article of food prepared by frying or 
boiling. Sometimes filled with mince-meat or 
force-meat, as a kind of sansage. 

c1a8o R. pe GraysTANnes in //ist. Dunelon, Script, tres 
(1839) 57 [Women quarrelling as they wash ‘ inwards ‘at the 
stream] Deinde solebamus crines evellere pungnis, cum 
cheterlingis et monifauldes mutuo nos cedere [=cxdere]. 
1440 Promp. Part. 76 Chytytlynge, scrutedlum, scrutum, 
1530 Parscr. 205/1 Chyterlyng, endarle. 1533 Envot Cast. 
Helthe (1541) 22a, The inwarde of beastes, as trypes and 
chytterlynges. 1585 J. Hicins Justus’ Nomenclator, A 
haggise : some call it a chitterling: some a hogs harslet. 
1604 Dexxer Honest WA, 1. vii. Wks, 1873 IL. 40 How fare 
T?..as well as heart can wish, with Calves chaldrons and 
chitterlings, 1611 CotGr., A sdowille, a linke, or chitter- 
ling; a big hogges gut stuffed with small guts [etc.], cut into 
small pieces, and seasoned with pepper and salt. 1663 
Butter féxd. 1. 1. 120 Lis eae [ar hung o’er the 
Strings, Which was but Souce to Chitterlings. mae 
Mrs. Grasse Cookery v, Fill up your Chitterlings with the 
stuffing. 1876 Ropinson MAithy Gloss., Chitterils, the 
stomach of the pig, eaten as tripes, 1878 Dickinson Camber, 
Gloss., Chitters, the small entrails of the goose or sheep. 

b. trams. and fig. 

1617 Minsueu Duactor, Chitterlin or fat gut, G. de gras 
éoyean. 1619 Mipnceton /nner Temp. Masgue Wks. V. 
139, 1 know him by his gauntness, his thin chitterlings; He 
would undo a tripe-wife. 1666 Wuarton Hs, (1683) 413 
Th’ Indignities once offer'd to our King, Reduce ye [Dutch] 
from aCheese, t’a Chitterling. 1687 SHANWELL Jurenal 305. 


+2. A frill, ruff, or ornamental pleating; es/. 


the frill down the breast of a shirt. Oés. 

[It has been suggested that this use is due to the likness of 
such a frill to the mesentery, called by Butchers the ‘ frill * 
or ‘crow’: cf, Ger. gefrdse used in same way.] 

(1568 Like Will to Like in Hazl. Dodsiey M1. 310, 1 

learn'd to make ruffs like calves chitterlings.] 1576 Gas- 
coicne Delite. Dict Droonkardes (1786) 18 Of a Frepch 
ruffe, [we make] an English Chytterling. 1630 J. Tavnor 
Water P.) IVs. 1. 120 Let..Chitterlings be worne for statute 
lace. 3807-8 W. Irvine Sadmag. xvii (1824) 323 Exuberant 
chitterlings. .puffed out at the neck and bosom, 1849 Sir G. 
Heap Jour Many Days Rome \. 70 Arranging his paper 
ruffles and chitterlin, 


b. attrib., like a chitterling, frilled in the man- 
ner of a chitterling. Ofs. exc. dial. 
1766 [(C. Anstey] Bath Guide xi, (1804)92 With a chitterlin 


shirt, and a buckle of stone. 18a Akerman I iltshire 
Gloss, 5.V. Here comes old Warder wi’ his chitterlin vrill. 


3. [Treated as dim, of Cmirsé.1] A little chit. 

1678 Corton Scoffer Scoft 163 She was but poor ten years 
old, A little snotty Chitterling. 1826 Disrarct Viv. Grey 
y. iii, 176 ‘I'll soon stop thy prate, chitterling !’ 

Chittish (titi, @. rave. [f Cm 56.2 + 
-1sn1.] Somewhat of a chit. 

3871 Daily News 29 Dec., The young chittish girl 

+Chittle, v. Sc. Ots. [cf Cuir 72 and 
Curtrer.) To twitter, warble. 


CHIVALRESQUE. 


1810 Cromek Remains Nithsdale Song 119 (Jam.\, The 
lintie chittles sad in the high tower wa’. ; 

Chitty (Siti), sh. Anglo-Judian, [a. Hindi 
chitthi, Mahrati chitti:—Skr. chitra spot, mark, 
ctc.] ‘A letter or note; also,a certificate given to 
a servant, or the like ; a pass’ (Yule). 

1 Fryer Ace. E. /ndia & P. wi. iv. 126, 1 sent iny 
Gulleon Peon .. with his Master's Chitty, or Pass, to the 
Governor. 1786 Tifpoo's Let. 284 (Y.) Every merchant 
from Muscat who brings you a chitty from Meer K4zim. 
1829 Mein. of Col. Mountain (ed. 2) 8o (Y.) He wanted a 
chithee or note, for this is the most note-writing country 
under heaven. 

+Chitty, ¢.' Obs. rare. [f. Curr sb.24+-¥1,] 
Freckled or warty. 

1552 Hvtoet, Chytty, or full of cbyttes or wartes, /enti- 
ginosus, ¢1729 R. Drury Aural MiHiners u. xi, Shall 
they, such chitty Jades, so happy be. 

Chitty, «2 [Apparently dednced from Cuitry- 
FACE, q.¥., bnt afterwards associated with Cuitsé,1] 
Said of the facc: a. Lean and pinched. b. Puny, 
childish, baby-like. 

1616 Pasguil & Kath. 1. 229 A chittie, well complexion’d 
face; And yet it wants a beard. 16a1 Burton Anat. Med. 
ML iL tv. iL (1651) 519 Every Lover admires his Mistress, 
thougb she.. have a..lean, thin, chitty face. 1755 JOHNSON, 
Chitty, childish, like a baby. 

+ Chitty-face. Oss. Also 7 chichie-, ehits-, 
chit-face, 7-8 chittiface. [Possibly originally 
F, chicheface thin face, pinched-face (see CHICHE- 
VACHE), perverted by association with Ciicn, with 
Cur $4.) or 2, or with Cuitry.] ; 

1. A term of reproach: thin-face, pinchcddace ; 


in later usage, baby-face. 

1601 Muxpay Downf. R, Earl of Huntington Viij You 
halfe-fac’t groat, you thick [!thin] cbeekt chittiface. 1602 
i; Cooke Good Wife u. iil, That Jeane chittiface, that 
amine, that leane Enay, that all bones. 1611 Cotar., 
isle a chicbiface, micher, sneake-bill, 1617 Mix- 
sHev Ductor, Chittiface proprie est facies parua et exigua. 
1632 Surkwoop, A chittie-face, or chichie-face, Ciche-face. 
1681 Orway Soldier's Fort, wi, Now, now, you little Witch, 
now you Chitsface. ¢ 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Chitti- 
face, a little puiny Child. 3725 New Cant. Dict. 

2. afiribh, = CUITTY-FACED. 

16a2 Massincer Mirg. Mart, wi, The peaking chitface 
page hit ine ith’ teeth with it [so ed. 1631; ed. 1779 and mod. 
Ede. have altered it to chi‘tty-face]. 

Chitty-faced, ¢. Oés. or dial. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
Having a thin pinched face; child-faced, girl-faced. 

a16a2 Mippieton More Dissemblers wm, ii, A tender, 
puling, nice, chitty fac’d squall ’tis, 1695 Coxcreve Love 
Sor L. ww. xiti, Squabbling with yon Chitty-faced thing as 
he would have me marry. 1794 Gopwis Cad. Williams 70 
Brow-beaten bya chitty-faced girl? 1877 NV. W. Lincotush. 
Gloss., ChittyJSaced, baby.flbed. 1881 Leiceslersh. Gloss, 
Chitty-faced, with white, pinched features. 

Chiule. //is. [A modemization of chinda, 
the Latinized form, in Nennius, of OE. cfo/, c¢ol:— 
WGer. £iu/, ON. dyéi/, barge, large ship, see KEEL. 
In Gildas it appears as cyw/a. Used occasionally 
by modern historical writers.) An Old English 
or Norse ship of war. a 

eggo Gitnas xxiii, Tribus, ut lingua ejus, exprimitur, 
cyudis, nostra lingua longis navibus. [Hence Ba:pa 1. xv, 
tribus longis navibus. OK, Curon. nnno 449 On prim 
ceolum.] a 800 Nennivs xxviii, Tres chiula, 1839 Kricut- 
Ley /list. Eng. 1. 11 Vhe tradition is, that they came to 
his aid with three chiule carrying 1600 men, 1849 LyTTon 
A. Arthur x1, xciv, Your chiules..rot within your crowded 
bay. 1853 Puicurs Rivers Vorksh. iv. 118 The Humber 
.. [lither the Anglians, Danes, and Northmen directed 
theirchiules. [18.. Gildas § 23 in Bohn 6 O€. Caron. 310 In 
three cyuls, as they call them.] 


+Chiurm, chiorm. (és. [a. F. chiourme, 
16-18th c., also chiorme, ad. It. citrma, Genoese 
ciusma, Sp. chusma. Ulterior origin doubtful : 
sec Littré and Diez.] A crew or gang of slaves 
rowing a galley; also contemptuous ‘crew ', ‘gang . 

[c1643 Howrtn Letters 1. i, 22 He went aboard the 
Cape Gallic .. passing through tbe Churma of slaves.) 
1655 Thcophania 8 e Chiorm .. consisted of twenty 
Banks, and twenty Cisoes ona Bank, 16ga tr, Sad/nst, To 
Radr., That insipid clutter which that impertinent and trifling 
Chiurm of Pedants make, that call themselves Expositors. 
a 1734 Nortn Life Sir D, North (744) 59 Being well ac- 
quainted with..a Bey of a Galley, he procured of him a 
String of Slaves out of his CAiurm., to work in his building 
[margin Served by a Chiurm of Galley Slaves}. 

Chiuyng, var. of CHEvine, Obs. 

Chiv, variant of Carve 54.8 

Chivachee, -ie, var. of CHEVACHER, Ods. 

+Chival. Oss. [see Cuevat.] <A horse. — 

1567 Turnerv. Ovid's Ep. 148d, I... Upon the captive 
chivals came into my tents againe ie mea captivis castra 
revectus equis}. 1568 Mucedorus in Haz\, Dodsiey VII. 204 
And raise his Chival with a lasting fame. 

Chivaler, -ier, obs. f. CHEVALIER. 


Chivalresque (fivalresk), a. Also chev-. 
[cf. mod.I', chevaleresque, \t. cavalleresto, Cat. 
caballeresc, Sp. caballeresco; f. chevalier, caval- 
lero, etc.: see CHEVALIER, and -ESQUE.] 

Wearing the garb, manners, or spirit of chivalry. 

1800 Month. Mag. 1X.6 These stories .. received first in 
Armorica their chivaleresque garb. 1816 Kratixcs 7rar. 
I. 313 The scientific and chevaleresque race of Andalusia 
and Granada, /é¢d. II. 215 The ternts of the veriict seem 
to us somewhat chevalresque. 1817 Gonwin Mandeville II, 


CHIVALRIC. 


71 (D.) A strange mixture in it of the gallant and the 
chevaleresque. 1834 New Monthly Mag. XLII. 208 His 
manners were. .courteous and chivalresque. 

Chivalric (fiverlrik, fi-valrik, t{-),¢. [f Cu- 
VALRY +-Ic; ef. geometr-ic, etc. (The first pro- 
nunciation is that sanctioned by the poets.)] Of 
or pertaining to chivalry ; chivalrous. 

1797 Mrs. Ravcurre /falian (ed. 2) 1. 89 The inno- 
cence of her, whom you defend with so chivalric an air. 
1824 Byron Deform. Transf. uyii, ’Gainst a foe I would not 
warrant thy chivalric heart More than Pelides’ heel. 1824 
Camppett Theodric, Some extant spirit of chivalric kipd. 
1836 Gendt. Mag. Apr. 422/1 (At Drury Lane] Chevy Chase 
a grand chivalric entertainment, was produced. 1879 
McCartuy Own Tintes I, xxvii. 319 The spirit of the 
chivalric days had been restored under better auspices. 

Chivalrist (fi-valrist, tf-). rave. [f. CHIVALRY 
+-18T.] An admirer of medizval chivalry. 

1862 Ad/ Year Round VII. 259, I wish See ree perccnlvel 
rists to learn what the Sir Launcelots and the Elaincs 
actually were, and how they lived. 

Chivalriza‘tion. vave—'. [f. assumed vb. 
chivalrize (f. CHIVALRY) +-ATION.] The action 
of making chivalric or chivalresque. 

1800 Afonth. Mag. 1X. 6 William of Britanny, Walter 
Chatillon and others preceded Guido Colonna and the 
italian romancers in the chivalrization of ancient Epoparas. 

Chivalrous (Ji-valras, tfi-v-),¢. Forms: 4ehe- 
walrouss, -rus, chevelrous, -russ, 4-6 chyual- 
rous, -rus, cheuelrous(e, -rus, 4-7 cheualrous, 
5 chevalerous(e, -allrus, chiualrus, -allrouse, 
6 cheualrus, -ryous, -allorous, 4-6, 8-9 chival- 
rous. [ME., a. OF. chevalerous, chevaleros, -Us, 
-eus, -eux (not in mod.F.), f. chevalier CHEVALIER: 
see -ous. In its original usc this word became 
obsolete both in French and English before 1600, 
perhaps shortly after 1530 (Lord Berners), for in 
Shakspere, Spenser, and Dicts. ¢1600, it was 
merely traditional. It ee pliaes in Bailey’s Dict., 
1721-31, as a word of Spenser and Chaucer. 
Johnson 1755 has it merely as a Spenserian word 
snow out of use’. But in the latter part of the 
18th c. it was revived by writers on the romances 
of chivalry, and has become again a living word 
referring either to the historical or the ideal chivalry 
of the Middle Ages. The early pronunciation as 
shown copiously in alliterative verse was (asin OF.) 
with tf-; since its revival it is more generally ee 
nounced with f-, as if from modem French (where 
it is not found).] 

I. In early use. : 
+1. Like, or having the characteristics of, a (me- 
dizval) knight or man-at-arms; es. doughty, 
valorous. (See quot. 1611.) Oés. exc. as forming 
part of sense 3. 
c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Knut. 2399 Cheualrous kny3tez, ¢1374 
Cnavcer Troylus Vv. 802 Diomede was... Hardy, testife, 
strong, and cheualrous. cx4o0 Destr. Tray 3651 Achilles, 
a choise kyng & cheuallrus in armys. ¢1440 York Myst. 
xxxiii, 3x No chyvalrus chiftan ey chere hym. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xvi. 63 To make hym more cheualer- 
ouse than eny othre of hys tyme. ¢1530 Lo. Berners 
Arth, Lyt. Bryt, (1814) Pref. 3 The chyualrous feates and 
marcyall prowesses of the vyctoryous knyghtes of tymes 
paste. 1593 Suaks, Ach. //, 1.1, 81 Tle answer thee in 
any faire degree, Or Chiualrous designe of knightly triall. 
1596 Srenser 7. Q. 1. ix. 1, In brave poursuitt of chevalrous 
emprize. 1611 Cotcr., Chevalereux, cheualrous, doughty, 
valorous, valiant, couragious, stout, bold. 

+b. Of places: Of warlike renown. Oés. 
©1440 Bone Flor.2 A more chyvalrous town then Troy was 
oon in londe was never seen. 1513 Douctas 4neis in v. 
(iv.) 77 O worthy Troiane wallis cheualrus [Inclyta bello}. 

II. In modern (revived) use. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Age of Chivalry, or to 
the knights of that age (as viewed historically). 
1774 Warton Eng. Poctry 1. § 3.148 But to sing romantic 
and chivalrous adventures was a very different task. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 153 The old feudal and chivalrous 
spirit of fealty, 1818 Haram Avid. Ages 1x. ti. (2837) 511 
‘The manners of chivalrous times do not make so fair an ap- 
pearance in Monstrelet. 1855 Mitman Lad, Chr. vu. vi, 
By the Crusades chivalry became more religious, religion 
more chivalrous. /ééd. ‘The chivalrous word courtesy 
designates a new virtue, not ordained by our religion. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 482 The chivalrous 
spirit is, above all things, a class spirit. The good knight 
is bound to endless fantastic courtesies towards men, and 
still more towards women, of a certain rank ; he may treat 
all below that rank with any degree of scorn and cruelty. 
Ibid, 483 The whole chivalrous idea, an idea quite un- 
English. 1882 — Jn. Rufus ii. 173 The massacre of Li- 
moges, the most truly chivalrous deed ever done. 

3. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of the ideal 
knight; possessing all the virtues attributed to the 
Age of Chivalry; charactcrized by pure and noble 
gallantry, honour, courtesy, and disintcrested de- 
votion to the cause of the weak or oppressed. 
Sometimes, ‘ gallant, or disinterestedly devoted in 
the service of the female sex’; sometimes, in ridi- 
-cule = ‘quixotic’. 

1818 Hatiam J/id. Ages 1x. ii, Eminent instances of 
chivalrous virtue. 1837 t. Martineau Soe. Amer. III. 
106 Boasting of the ‘chivalrous’ treatment she [woman] 
enjoys. 1844 Lixcarp AngloSaz. Ch. (1858) I. App. 353 
Certainly’ a most unpromising and chivalrous attempt. 
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1856 Froupe His?. au I. 13 A chivalrous perception of 
the meaning of the word duty. 1863 Ova Held in Bond- 
age (1870) 88 Positively, Granville, you are quite chivalrous 
in her defence. 1883 Luovp £66 § F/ow 11. 45 Frank is the 
most generous, chivalrous fellow in the world. 

4. Of knightly position or rank. vere. 

1828 Scott #. AM. Perth xx, Of gentle blood and chival- 
rous rank, xt A 

Chivalrously Ca at -tf-), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2,.] In a chivalrous manner: ta. Bravcly, 


valiantly, gallantly. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce i. 89 The king full chewalrusly, 
Defendyt all his cumpany. — 1523 Lp. Berners /7oiss. 1. 
xxxi. 45 The..englysshmen assauted chyualrously. 1548 
Tuomas /tat. Gram., Cauallerestamente, chevallecouels. 
or valiantly. 

b. In the manner of the idcal knight; with dis- 
interested devotion and ideal courtesy. 

1858 Macautay //ist. Fxg. IV, xxi. 661 To his accom. 
plices he was religiously and chivalrously faithful. 1878 
Moriry Diderot 1. 129 Mis colleagues chivalrously de- 
fended him. 1884 Wanch. F.van.7 June 4/6 It is recorded 
how chivalrously the Emperor kissed her hand. 

Chi'valrousness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
Chivalrous quality or character. 

1863 ‘THORNBURY True as Steel (Nl. 127 ‘Vhere was a 
certain revelling chivalrousness still left in this man. 

Chivalry (fi-valri, tfivalri. Forms: 3-4 
chy-, chivalerye, -ie, 4 chevalerie, chyualrie, 
4-5 chiualrye, 4-6 cheuelry(e, chevelry, Sv. 
chewalry, 4-7 chevalrie, -ry, chyualry(e, chi- 
valrie, 5 cheyvalery.e, chevallry, 6 chevalree, 
7 ehivaldry, -altry, 5- chivalry. [MIE a. OF. 
chevalerie (11th ¢.), chivalerte =Pr. cavalaria, Sp. 
caballerta, Pg, cavalleria, It. cavalleria knight- 
hood, horse-soldiery, cavalry, a Romanic deriv. of 
late L. cadallerius (Capitularies 807):—L. cabal- 
lari-us ridcr, horseman, CAVALIER: see -ERY, -RY. 
(The samc word has in later times come anew 
from It. into Fr. and Eng., as cavalerie, CAVALRY.) 
As a ME, word the proper historical pronuneia- 
tion is with tf-; but the morc frequent pronunciation 
at present is with f-, as if the word had been 
received from modern French.] 

1. collect. Knights or horsemen equipped for battle. 

ta. The contemporary name for the *men-at- 
arms’, or mounted and fully armed fighting-men, 
of the Middle Ages. Oés. (In OF. chevalier traus- 
lates wetles, chevalerte = militia.) 

¢1300 A. Adis. 1495 He schipeth into Libie, With al his 
faire chivalrie. 1320 S7r Benes 2217 Pai wolde after vs 
-; Wib wondcr-gret cheualrie, And do vs schame and 
vileinic, 1393 Gower Conf. III. 252 A parte of the chivalrie 
With him to suppe in compaignie Hath bede. «¢ 1400 A/e- 
fayne 203 With fourty thowsande chevalry Of worthy men 
of Were. 1485 Matory Arthur 1, xiv. (Globe) 39/2 The 
eleven kings with their chivalry never turned back. —1§23 
Lp. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxvii. 302 Sir John Mountfort.. 
had..taken all the cheualry of Bretayne. 

+b. as collective sing. A body of men-at-arins, 

1375 Barsour Bruce wv. 187 King Eduard.. gaderit a gret 
cheuelry. 

+¢@. Applied by early translators to the horse- 
men (inmos, eguttatus, eguttes) of ancient Greece 
and Rome, for which Cavanry is the modern 
equivalent. Ods. 

129 RasteLy Pastyme (1811) 15 Lucius ‘Varquinius. .cap- 
tayn of cheualry, 1552 Lynvesay A/orarche 4030 Prince 
Tytus, with his Chewalrye. ¢1g80 Sipnev Psaduis xx. vi, 
Let trust of some men be In chariots, and some in chivalry 
[hi in curribus ct hi in equts). 1581 Marpycn BA. Notes 651 
Hermogenes master of the Chiualrie, was slaine. 1796 
Porrer Antig. Greece 1, xxvi. (1715) 181 The chivalry shall 
be detacht out of the most puissant and wealthy Athenians. 

+d. Rarely applicd to Cavatny in the ordinary 
modern sense. Oés. 

1860 WiiteHoRNE Arte of Warre 3ga._ 1693 LUTTRELL 
Brief Ret, (1857) Wl. 65 The elector of Bavaria had re- 
mounted his chivalry. 

e. As a historical tcrm for the mcdizval men- 
at-arms. Occasionally applied poetically or ideal- 
istically to ‘ cavalry” or ‘horscmen’ in general, 
esp. when chivalrous gallantry is attributed. 

15886 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 13 The lordes and chevaltre 
of France.. wolde have stoppyd (Hen. V] the kynges waye, 
that he shulde not passe to Callys. 1570 B. GoocE Pop. 
Kingd. 1. (1880) 5 Able ..to decke the feldes with lustie 
cheualrie. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. IV, u. iii. 20 And by his 
Light Did all the Cheualrie of England moue To do braue 
Acts. 1667 Mitton ?. Z.1, 307 The Red-Sea Coast, whose 
waves orethrew Busiris and his Memphian Chivalrie. | /dfd. 
6s At the Soldan’s Chair Defy’d the best of Panim Chivalry 
Ire mortal Combat. 1776 Gipson Decl. § FI. xv. 518 A 
valorous knight, who charged at the head of the Spanish 
chivalry .. against the Moors. 1802 Campsenn /fohen- 
linden, Wave, Munich ! all thy hanners wave, And charge 
with all thy chivalry! 1836 W. Irvinc Astoria II. 311 
They met with some of the ‘chivalry’ of that noted pass. 
1843 Prescott Mexico v. it. (1864) 281 Cortez and his 
chivalry rode down the whole extent of the great street. 

f. In more extended and complimentary scnse : 
Gallant gentlemen. 

1816 Byron Ch. Har. ui. xxi, There was a sound of revelry 
by night, And Belgium’s ene had gathered then Her 
Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright The lamps shone over 
fair women and brave men. @ 1839 Prarp Poems (1864) IT. 
408 When Loyveliness and Chivalry Were met to feast to- 
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gether, 1883 W. 1H. Brewer in Daily Te?. 10 July 5, 
pallens turf was for the chivalry of the South. Ue 
+2. As at onc timc the ‘ chivalry’ constituted the 
main strength of a medieval army (the archers 
slingers, etc. being merc sttbordinate adjuncts’, the 
word had somctimes the value of ‘army’, ‘ host’. 

1382 Wreti Gen. xxi. 33 Phicol, the prince of his chy. 
ualrye (Vulg. princeps exercitus efus), 1388 — Fer. xix. 13 
Thet sacrifieden to al the chyualrie [1382 kny3thed] of 
henene. 1480-1830 Alyrr. our Ladye 275 All the chyualry 
of heuen prayseth her. 1483 Caxton Cold Leg. 94/3 A grete 
companye of cheualrye of heuen. 

3. The position and character of a knight, knight- 
hood. ta. generally. Oés. 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 216 Po hii seye her kyng aslawe, 
flour of chyualerye! ¢ 1385 Cuavucer 1. G. WV. 1818 Lu. 
crece, Whi hast tow don dispit to chiualrye? Whi hast 
thow don this lady vilanye? 1393 Gowrr Conf. ILL. 237 
How this king in womanhede Was falle fro chivalerte. 
1486 BA. St. Albans, Her. Aiiij b, Foure vertues of cheual- 
ry. 1579 Srenser Shcph. Cal, To his Bk., 'To him that is 
the President Of Nohlesse and of chevalree. 1601 Wirver 
Atirr, Mart, Ciiij, Great Bolingbrooke this type of chiualrie. 
1606 Suaks. 77. & Cr. 1. ii. 249 Braue ‘Troylus the Prince 
of Chiualric. 1700 Drvpen Madles, Pal. & Arc... 101 He 
swore That by the faith which knights to knighthood bore, 
And whate’er else to chivalry belongs. 1779-81 JouNson 
L. P., Butter Wks. 11. 185 Pedantic ostentation of know- 
ledge which has no relation to chivalry. 

tb. In carly use, esp. Bravery or prowess in war; 
warlike distinction or glory. Phrase, 72 do chiv- 
alry. Obs. 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 211, He bed hym sywy, trwelyche 
todo chyualerye. ¢ 1328 Chron. Fug. 225 im Ritson Very. 
Kom. IL. 279 Hy weren men of Chevaleric. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce Ww. 345 Thai saw ‘Thar fayis ridand ArT to do 
chewalry. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer Prod. 45 Fro pe time pat he ferst 
bigan To riden out, he louede chyualrye 'Yrouthe and honour 
fredom and curtesye. cxqoo Destr. Troy 5985 Thurghe 
Achilles chiualry ifr cheuyt the worse. %¢1478 Sgr. 
lowe Degre 1034 He hath bene in Lombardy And done he 
hath great chyvalry. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxxvi, So 
through Godde’s helpe he had then the victory and bare 
thens a glorious chyvalrye. 1§13 Douctas .#xeds x1. Prol, 
1 Hie renowne of Martis cheuelrie. 153g Waitiiston Sadlyes 
Offices 1.11540) 28 She desyre of fame by chyualry [s¢udétene 
bellice glorte|. 1893 Suaws. Rich. //, 1. 1. 203 You shall 
see Tustice designe the Victors Chinalrie, /ééd, u. i. 54 
This England.. Renowned .. For Christian seruice, and 
tme Chiualrie. 1652 Brome Foriall Crew Prol., No Power 
can redresse Th‘ Afflicted Wanderers, though stout Chevalry 
Lend all his aid for their delivery. 

e. The military art (of the middle ages), knightly 
skill and practice in arms and martial achieve- 
ments. arch. 

c1440 Promp. Pare. 76 Chyvalry or knyghtehoode, 
milicia. 1478 Bh. Noblesse 21 Vegecius in ae boke of 
Chivalrie {/astitutio Ret militaris). 1481 Caxton Afyrr. 1. 
v. 29 It happed neuer .. that clergye cheualrye & laboures 
of therthe myght be well knowne by one only man. 1489 
— Faytes of A. 1,1. « Experte in tharte of chyualrye. 
1g5t Roninson tr. More's Utop. un. ix. Arb.) 157 The resy- 
dewc of the daye they passe ouer in playes and exercise of 
cheualrye (exercitio mulitaris discipline), 611 Bible 
Pref. 2 He excelled in feates of chiualrie. 1616 Buttowar, 
Chiualrtée, Knighthood, the Knowledge of a Knight or No. 
bleman in feats of armes. 1618 Botton Floris (1636) 104 
Spaine, that brave martiall Countrey, ennobled for Che- 
valry [viris armisgue nobilem). 1658 Francion 1-1. 73 My 

reatest pastime. .was to read the feats of Chivaldry. 1805 

cot Last A/inst. 8 Vhe last of all the Bards was he, who 
sung of Border Chivalry. 

Aig. 1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) VI. 49 [They] bat goop 
to holy chevalrie (ad sacram militiant). 

d. Knighthood as a rank or order, arch. 

c14go Merlin xii. 186 Who so myght take ordere of 
chiualrye moste in eny wise be a gode knyght. 1483 Cax- 
ron Gold. Leg. 336/4 Thenne the quene..made them alle 
to swere this newe chyualrye. 1608 Suaxs. Per. n. ii, 29 
His device, a wreath of chivalry. 1625 Bacox £ss.. Greatness 
Kingd.{ Arb.) 491 There be now, forMartiall Encourageinent, 
some Degrees and Orders of Chiualry ; which neuerthelesse, 
are conferred promiscuously, vpon Soldiers, and no Soldiers. 
1663 ButLer //zd. 1. 18 Never bent his stubborn knee To 
anything but Chivalry. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 488 ‘That an order of Chivalry might 
be instituted, in imitation of the Civic Crown. 

+4. A feat of knightly valour ; a gallant deed, 
exploit. Obs. or arch. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 4578 He smot of is heued as 
liztliche as it were a stouple * Pat was is laste chiualerye. 
1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 12 How ony man sa suddandly 
Micht do sa gret a cheuelry. ¢ 1qgo Jfer/t# xiv. 220 Many 
feire chivalryes shewed on the 00 parte and on the tother. 
1485 Caxton Paris & V. 16 Eche of you do Valyantly hys 
armes and hys chyvalryes. _¢1g80 Sipney (J.) Acts less 
famous, because they were but private chivalries. 1823 
Locxnart Span, Ball, Introd. 13 in the .. chivalries cele 
brated in the Castilian Ballads. 

5. The knightly system of feudal times with its 
attendant religious, moral, and social code, usages, 
and practices. Age of chivalry : the period during 
which this prevailed. 

1765 Percy Relig. Prelim. Ess., K. Richard l..the great 
hero of Chivalry. 1774 Warton Eng. Poetry 1.1, 65 The 
ideas of chivalry, the appendage and the subject of Ro- 
mance, subsisted among the Goths. 1790 Burke Fr, Rev. 
Wks. V. 149 Theageofc! ony is gone.. The unbought grace 
of life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly 
sentiment and heroick enterprise is gone! 1823 Byron 
Yuan xm. xi, Cervantes smiled Spain's chivalry away. 
18z9 Arnot in Life & Corr. (1845) I. 255 1f 1 were called 
upon to name what spirit of evil predominantly deserved 
the name of Antichrist, I should name the spirit of chivalry 
—the more detestable for the very guise of the ‘ Archangel 
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ruined ‘, which has made it so seductive to the most gener- 
ous minds. 1841-4 Emerson /iss. //ist. Wks. (Bohn) I. 12 
The student interprets the age of chivalry by his own age 
of chivalry. 1855 Mirman Lat. Car. vi vi, Chivalry. left 
upon European manners..a punctilious regard for honour, 
&@ generous reverence for justice, and a hatred of injustice. 
1857 Bucky Cizis. 1. ix. 579 In the eleventh century there 
arose the celebrated institution of chivalry, which was 
to manners what feudalism was to politics, 1876 Frre- 
man Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 482 Chivalry..is in morals ve 

much what feudalism is in law; each substitutes... obli- 
gations devised in the interests of an exclusive class, for the 
more homely duties of au honest man and a good citizen. 

6. The brave, honourable, and courteous char- 
acter attributed to the ideal knight ; disintcrested 
bravery, honour, and courtesy; chivalrousness. 

1790 Burke [see 5]. 1822 K. Dicsy Aroadst. Hon. (1829) 89 
Chivalry is only a name for that general spirit or state of mind 
which disposes men to heroic and generous actions. 1855 
Munman Lat. Chr, vit vi, All the noble sentiments, which 
blended together are chivalry. 1862 Troutore Orley F. 
x1. (ed. 4) 289 He felt himself bound. .to cling to her himself. 
Such was the special chivalry of the man. 1874 S1pGcwick 
Meth, Ethics w. viii. § 2. 302 Generosity or Chivalry to- 
wards adversaries or competitors seems to consist in shewing 
as much kindness and Smee for their well-being as is com- 
patible with the ends and conditions of conflict. 1885 L. 
Steruen in Athenzum 28 Nov. 696/3 Chivalry of feeling, 
as I understand the word, means a refinement of the sense 
of justice—an instinctive capacity for syinpathizing with 
every one who is the victim of oppression. 

7. Flower of Chivalry: in various senses: a. 
Flower or fairest type of knighthood, or of feudal 
chivalry; b. The prize or highest honour of 
knightly prowess; ¢. the choice portion of a 
force of armed knights. 

I {see 3 ah ¢1386 Cnaucer Anightes T. 104 And in 
his hoost of Chiualrie the flour. ¢ 1440 elec i 1227 
The rereward..wherin the floure Is herbowred of his 
Cheualrye. /érd. 1902 This hethen kyng .. Which of che- 
valry beryth the flour Of alle the sete in hethen lay. 1494 
Fanyan vit. ccxxxiv. 269 The kynge.. with the flowre 
of that Chyualry of Fraunce set forthward. ¢ 1g00 Lauce- 
fot 2181 The flour of knychthed and of chevatry. 1987 
Tuynnr /lofinshed in Animadz, (1865) Introd. 77 Whic 
duke [Black Prince], being the flower of Chivalne in his 
time, 1590 Srenser /.Q. 1. viii. 26 Flowre of chevalrie. 
1700 Davoren Fadles, Pal, & Arc. 1, 120 His host, the 
flower of Grecian chivalry. 1795 Soutury Joan of Arc 
xii. 517 Our English swords .. Cut down the flower of all 
their chivalry. 1821 — Js. Zucdgem. viii, He of the sable 
mail, the hero of Cressy, Flower of chivalry, 1833 Loncr. 
Coplas de Manrigue xxxix, When all the flower of chivalry 
Was in his train. i 

+8. Off Law. Tenure by knight’s service (abo- 
lished in 1662, and since only A7st.). Guardian 
or warden tn chivalry: Vhe guardian of a minor 
holding by knight’s service. Oés. exc. /fts/. 

(1292 Britton 111. ii. $1 Plusours maneres de tenures dount 
touz les plus sount de chevalerie «1 de graunt serjaunties. | 
1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 1ob, And them [xx. acres of 
lande] hath and occupieth as warden in chivalry duringe 
the chyldes nonage. 1641 Yermes de la Ley 57, The 
services are all by Littleton divided into two sorts, Chivalry 
and Socage ; the one martiall and military, the other clown. 
ish and rusticall. 1765 Brackstoxy Comm. n.v, Incident 
to the tenure in chivalry. 1876 Green Short /ist. ix. 607 
The conversion of lahds held till thei (12 Car. 11. cap. 24) 
in chivalry into lands held in common socage.. 

+ 9. Court of Chivairy \curia militaris): a court 
formerly held before the Lord High Constable and 
the Earl Marshal of Ingland, having cognizance 
of matters relating to deeds of arms out of the 
realm. When deprived of its criminal jurisdiction 
it continued to judge civil cases concerning points 
of honour and family distinetion. Oés, 

1616 Seven tr. Kortescue xxxii, So as the isance of 
it belong to the jurisdiction of the said Court of Chivalry. 
Note: That Court .. hath long been discontinued .. ‘The 
Conrt of Chivalrie, wherein all matters of Armes, Treason 
committed beyond Sea, Warre, and the like, which could 
not be tried at the Common Law, were determinable. 1644 
Coke On Litt, w. xvii, The Honorable Court of Chivalry 
before the Constable and Marshall. .this Court is the foun- 
tain of the Marshnll law. 1863 H. Cox /wstit, 1. i, 321 
footnote. | 

%| 10. improperly. Team of horses. [cf. cheval.] 

1863 Worstey Poems & Trans., Phacthon 1a Nor even 
thus..had curbed That chivalry divine, 

11, Comé., as ONO? sribbon, -romance. 

3827 CartyLe Misc. (1857) I. 52 The Sentimentalists, the 
Chivalry-play writers. 1839 — Chartism iii. 121 Chivalry. 
ribbons, and plebeian gallows-ropes. 1849 SoutHey Conti. 
ApL_Bk, Ser. 1. 230 The chivalry-romances are all battles. 

hivan: see CIIVEN. 


(Chivancy, error for CHEVACHEE, 

1616 Buttoxar, Chivancy, Chivalry, riding. Chaucer.] 

+ Chivauchier. Ols. [ad. OF. chevanchére 
nom, of chevaucheor, rider, f. chevaucher to ride: 
see CHEVACHEE,] A rider, a courier. 

3420 Stokus, ete. tr. //en. Vin Ellis Orig. Let/, Ser. i. 
No. 29 We sende 3owr graciows lettres yn to the Erche- 
byschopys, of Mayns, Trese, and of Cologne by Hans Pruce 
jowr chivauchier, 

Chive! (tfaiv), also cive (sciv). Forms: 5 
cyves, -ys, 5-7 cyve, 6 chyve, 6, 8 sive, (9 
shive), 6- chive, cive. [In form cive a. F. 
cive = Pr. ceba:—L. cepa, cepa onion. The form 
chive prob. represents a North Fr, chive. (Cf. 
rive:~ripa; cire:—cera.)] It is probable that 
sense 2 Is orig. the same word, though it never 
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appears as ctve, and early writers who regularly 
used ceive for the plant, cmploycd chive in sense 2. 

In OE. cige, a. L. céfa, still retained the sense ‘onion’ 
(also that of ‘shalot or ‘scallion *); but in Romanictbe name 
was extended and transferred to smaller species of A//itun. 
Iu French, efve included (or perhaps still includes) several 
small species or varieties’, besides 4. Schanoprasumt, to 
which the dim. cfvetée (in Cat. cxbeta) applies more exclu. 
sively, In Eng. cive or chive appears always to have meant 
this, civet being merely a rare, and now obsolete s onym, 
In French it 1s also called céboudette, dim. of ciboule 
Cuiwot. Other OF. derivative forms were civol, civon, civot. 
The form chive is not recorded by Littré, but its existence 
in ONFr, may be inferred from the derivatives chivon, 
chivot (Godefroy), In Eng. efve and chive both occur 
from early times; hut the former is the leading form, down 
to the present century. The phonetic corruption siethe 
used by Tusser, and Eesea to as exemplifying the inter- 
change of v and 3, is still in familiar use in the south of 
Scotland. The modern prevalence of chive in the leading 
form is, perhaps, due to association with Cuve 2, arising 
from the fact that it is for its slender leaves that the cArze 
is cultivated. Chived garlic in 3 clearly points to this.] 

1. The smallest cultivated species of AM/iiun (A. 
pt (hate which grows in tufts, with rush- 
like hollow leaves and small clustered bulbs. The 
leaves are cut for use in soups and stews. [Vid 
chive: a name sometimes applied to the Wild 


Garlic or Ramsons (<4. zerstaum). 

argo0 Ep. Swete Susane 10s (Vernon MS.) pe chyue 
(MAS. PAillips c 1410 cheruyle] and pe chollet, be chibolle, be 
cheue. ¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 78 Cyuys, herbe. 1530 Pauscr. 
205/1 Chyve an herbe, cine. 
Herbes, Gethium is called in englishe a Syue, a chiue, 
or a ciuet. 1562 — //erdal uw. g Chyue.. is not of 
r* kynde of lekes, but of ye kynde of an vnion. 1573 
Fusser //nsh, (1878) 94 Seedes and herbes for the Kitchen: 
Siethes. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus 642 Cyves or Rushe Onyons 
- have litle smal, holowe, and slender piped blades, 
lyke to smal Rushes. rg80 Barer Af. é 557 Ciucs, 
caepule, 1597 Grrarp /lerbal 1. viii. 11 The root is 
thicke and clouedlike.. Ciues. 1611 Corer., Ascurs. 
the little sallade hearbe called, Ciues, or Chiues. 1708 
Motrrux Kaéelats iw. Ix. (1737) 245 Sives, Rampions, 
Jew's Ears. 1784 Twasmtev Dairying 90 Pastures much 
addicted to wild garlick, or cow-garlick, ramsons or wild 
chives. 1807 Crassy Par. Reg. 1. 139 Here grow the 
humble cives. 1832 Veg. Subst, Food 292 The chive .. is 
a hardy perennial plant. 2849 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club WU. 
vii, 356 He had often gathered sAfres for the pot there. 
1860 DrLamMen Avtch. Gard. 46 Chives or Cives..more like 
a cluster of miniature leeks than a tuft of onions. 


2. A small bulb or bulbil; esf- one of the 
daughter bulbs or ‘cloves’ of a bulb of garlie. 

(ity Herrick possibly misapplied to the young leaves by 
confusion with Cnive 54,2) 

1ggr Turner //erhal 1. (1568) K iv b, I saw the see 
gyrdell [Laminaria digitata] .. the rootes was lyke onto 
garleke, many chyues makyng one great hede. 1648 
Merrick /lespfer., Hymne to Lares, To worship ye, the 
Lares, With crowns of greenest parsley, And Garlick chives 
not scarcely [Also To Larr]. 1678 Puiruirs, Chfves are the 
smaller parts of some hulbous Roots, as of Daffadil, Garlick, 
etc. by which they are propagated. “3 in Cotes sv 
1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 11. 36 Out of a Bulbe or Root of 
Garlick, chuse a Chive of a convenient Bigness. 

3. attrib. as chive- (or chived) garlie sense 
1; chive-cheeso, cheese flavoured with chives. 

1776 Withering Bot, Arrangem. (1796) UT, 335 Leaves 
re ieirical, ee as long as the alk. -Chived 

arlic. 1848C. A. Jouns Week at Lizard 304 Chive Garlic. 
1883 Datly News 3 Oct. 2/2 An English maker seized on 
the happy idea of making chive cheese, 

+tChive*. fo. Ots. Forms: 6 chyvo, 6-8 
chievo, 7 shive, 6-chive. (Mostly in /.) [Oecurs 
first in the expression ‘ chives of saffron’, whieh in 
Berthelet’s reprint (1535) of Trevisa’s transl. of 
Bartholomaus De Proprietations Rerum, takes the 

lace of chithe, chire in the rsth c. MSS., chire 
in the ed. of Wynkyn de Worde (1495). As 
chithe is app. the original word, chive appears to 
be an altered form, perhaps partly phonetic (cf. 
the form sée¢he in Tusser, ci#he in modern Scoteh 
for eve = Cittve 56,1), partly influenced by con- 
fusion with Cuive s.!, this being an Ad/tum of 
which only the chithes or slender thread-like leaves 
arc used. The passage in De Prop, Rerum is a 
quotation from Pliny //, NV. xxi. 5. § 11, ‘ stantibus 
in medio crocis’, where ‘crocis’ has not the sense 
of ‘saffron’, but that of ‘internal organs of other 
flowers analogous to saffron’; but whether the Eng. 
translator so understood it in rendering it ‘echiues 
of saffron’ is doubtful. In any case the sense of 
chive as thread-like organ in flowers is elear.] 

1. gen. A general name for ‘threads’ or fila- 
mentous organs in flowers, 7.¢. stamens and pistils. 

1835 Bertuevet ‘corrected’ ed. of Trevisa Barth. De P. 
A. xvu. xci, The floure [Lilye} hath within as it were smalle 
thredes that conteyne the sede. In the myddel standethe 
chyues of saffron (stantibus in medio crocis). 1597 Ge- 
rarv, /lerbal i, xxxiii. 45 Faire star-like flowers .. with 
certaine chiues or threds in them, 1688 R. Hoime un. vi. 
115 Chives are thick, round and sh inted horns that 
stand in the middle of flowers, which in some are more 
slenderer than ju others. Chives, tipt with pendents, is when 
the born hath a seed hanging and shaking at the point of it. 
Chives nre small pointels. 

+2. sfec. The thread-like style and stigma of a 
flowcr, esp. the stigma of the saffron crocus. Obs. 


1848 ‘Turser Names of 


CHIVIE. 


1530 Paussr., Snes of safron or suche lyke. 1962 Leicn 
A rmorie (1597) 80 6, By the eating of one chieue of safron. 
1587 Harrison England uu. Vili. (1877) u. 52 In everie [crocus] 
floure we find commonlie three chives, & three yellowes, & 
double the number of leaves, 1622 Peacnam Compl, Gent. 
1. xxii. (1634) 69 Five or sixe shives of saffron. 1649 Bruit 
Eng. Improv, Lnpr. (1653) 249 In the middle of it comes u 

two or three chives which grow upright togethers cenech 
chives, that is the very Saffron & no maore..you may take 
betwixt your fingers. 1678 Phil. Trans. X11. 947 The best 
Saffron is that which consists of the thickest and shortest 
chives, 1giz tr. Pomet's I fist, Drugs ¥. 112 Saffron is the 
Chive, or I'hread of a Flower. 1728 Dovctas, Saffron in 
Phil. Trans. XXXV. 569 They fall to picking out the 
Filamenti Styli, or Chives, and with them, a pretty jong Por- 
tion of the Stylus itself, or string to which they are joined. 

b. wrongly applied to the ovary. 

1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Alaturnns, At the Bottom 
of the Flower grows the Chive, which turns to a Fruit or 
Berry fill’d with three Seeds, 

3. The filament or thread of the stamen, or the 
stamen as a whole. ach. or Obs. 

1664 Power Ex. PAiios. 1. 49 Out of the middle of the 
Flower groweth a long style or poyntel, beset round about 
with small chives, which are tipped with pendents. 1672 
Grew Anat. Plants. v. § 13 Made up of two general parts, 
Chives and Semets, one upon each Chive. 1754 Martyn in 
Phil. Trans, XLVI. 614 It has four conspicuous chives, 
which sustain yellow summits, in which is great plenty of 
farina. 1750 G. Hucnes Aarbados App. 316 Chives are 
those slender Bodies which surround the Ovarium in the 


Centre of Flowers, and support the Summits. 1787 Witner- 
. E. Swath Pays. Bot. 


inc Bot, Arrangem. passim. eg 
270 The Stamens, formerly called Chives. 

b. Misapplied by Ray, and some after him, to 
the anther (also afer, pendant, semet, or summit. 

sig Ray Creation 1. (2704) 124 The prolific seed contained 
in the chives or apices of the Stamina. 1 Piit.irs, 
Chfves, the fine Threads in Flowers, or, according to some, 
the small Knobs that grow on the top of those Threads. 
1721 Braptey FPAtlos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 28 Little Threads, to 
which the Hotanists have given the name of Stamina. .are 
terminated at their tops by small Caps or Purses call’d Apices 
or Chives. 1932 Flower Gard. Displ, Apices, Chives, the 
sinall knobs that grow on the fine ‘Threads or Stamina. 

4. A slender blade (of grass); a mote, piece of 
chaff, or the like; = CHITHE 1, 

1610 Barrovcn Afeth. Physick 1. xxxviil, (1639) 6o If any 
chive, chip or dust skip into the eye. 1626 Suri. Countr. 
Farme 645 A conie .. will gather vp the smallest chiue of 
grasse that may be. 1857 Wricut /’rov. Dict., Chives, 
chits of grass. Leic. . 

5. Oue of the lamellx or the gills forming the 


hymenium of an agaric. (Perhaps another word.) 

1721 Brantev Philos. Acc. Wks, Nat. 19 Champignion.. 
the Chives within side of the Cap have been by some taken 
for the Seed; but do not find, with the greatest Care, they 
can ever be made to Germinate. 1744 Picxerinc, A/ush- 
rooms, in PAth Trans. XLII. he Lamellz or Chives 
on the concave side of the Umbella. /ésd. 97 A... Proof, 
that each distinct Chive is a Siliqua or seed-vessel. 

Chive 3 (tfiv). Zhieves’ Cant. A knife. 

1673 R. Hean Canting Acad, 12 We takes his Chive and 
cuts us down. 1725 New Cant, Dict., Chive, a Knife, File, 
or Saw. 1812in J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Os-Chives, Bone. 
handled Knives. 1834 New Alonthly Mag. XL. 490 The 
dreadful clasp-knife called a chiv is exposed and used if 
necessary. 1873 Slang Dict. 3.v., Chive, a knife. the word 
is pronounced as though written chiv or chivvy. 

Hence Chive v., to ‘ knife’. 

1725 New Cant. Diet, To Chive his Darties, to saw 
asunder his Irons. r8rz J, H.Vaux Flash Dict. s.v.,tochiv 
a person is to stab or cut him with a knife. 1873in S/ang 
Dict. 

+ Chivel, v. Obs. rare—'. Of doubtful mean- 
ing: Prof. Skeat suggests—To shiver, to tremble. 

1377 Lanct. 7. #'/ By, 193 As aletheren purs*lolled his 
chekes Wel sydder ban his chyn‘ pei chiueled [v.r. cheuerid] 
for mt a C vu. 199 Ychiueled [z.”. he chyuelede, i-reueled] 
for elde. 


+Chiven. Obs. rare—'. = the same as 
chivin, Cuxvin, chub, ‘a very shy fish, which hides 
in holes’. But ef. also Cuiviz.] Only in phrase, 
to play the chiven (Nares chivan): ‘to run away 
precipitately’ (Nares). 

1660 Kobin ood 4 Stranger (Ritson 11. xi. 30)* Go play 
the chiven “the stranger said, ‘Make haste and quickly go’. 

Chiver, obs. form of SHIvEt. 

Chiverel(1, obs. ff. CreveraL, CitEVenkh. 

+Chiveret. Os. Sce quot. and cf. Cneverat, 
EL, 


319719 J. Ronerts Spinster 346 Many woollen stuffs, and 
stuffs mixed with silk. .such as. .Sattinets and chiverets, 

+ Chi-vet. Ods. [cf. Civer], dim. of Curve], 
in sense 2, See quot. 

1708-21 Kersey, CAivets the small Parts of the Roots of 
Plants, by which they are propagated. So Baitey 1721- 
1800, [But this explanation comes verbally from Phillips and 
Coles, who give it as the meaning of cArves: so that Kersey’s 
chivets is possibly a Dictionary error.] 

Chiveteyn, var. of CHEVETAIN, 

Chiviatite. [Named 1853 from Chiviato, Peru, 
where found.] A sulphide of bismuth and lead, 
of a metallic lustre and grey colour. 

1868 Dana Afin. 86. 4 

+ Chivie, 2. Ods. rare—'. ? Fearful, trembling. 

3636 R. James tr. Minuciuvs 42 Pale chivie people and 
deserving pitty [fadiat trepidi misericordia dignt). 

hivin, obs. variant of CHEvin, chub. 

Chivy, another form of CuEvy sé, and z. 

Chizel(1, -il, chizzel(1, obs. ff, CuiseL, CHESIL, 


CHLADNITE. 


Chizz. [From the sonnd.] = Curr. 
1884 G. M. Fexs Hard fo Win tix, Then from the dry 
grass hard by came the shrill crisp chizz of the grasshopper. 


Chladnite (kladnait). Afin. [Named 1846 
after Ch/adni, writer on meteorites: see -1TE.] A 
variety of the mineral Enstatitc, containing little 
or no iron, found in meteorites. (Dana, 1850.) 

Chlamydate (klemidett), @ Zool. [f£ Gr. 
yAapud- (xAapus) mantle: see -aTE*.] Having 
a ‘mantle’; applied to certain molluscs. 

Chlamydeous (klimi-dias), @, Bot. [f. mod. 
L. chlanyde-w, f.as prec. +-0us.] Ilaving one or 
more floral envelopes. 

Chlamydophore (kle-midof61). Zool. Also 
chla‘myphore. [ad. mod.L. chlamydophorus (in- 
correctly chlamyphorus), f£, Gr. xdapbd- (xAapds) 
mantle, cloak + -popos bearing, wearing.] 

A genus of edentate mammals consisting of a 
single South American species, a small burrowing 
animal allied to the armadillo, having the upper 
surface covered with a cuirass of leathery plates. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat, 11. 46/2 The recently discovered 
American fossorial animal, the Chlamyphorus. 1849 S%. 
Nat. Hist. Mammalia VW. 203 The chlamyphorus. .pos- 
sesses characters so exclusively its own as to render it 
one of the most interesting discoveries in zoology. 18: 
Encyel. Brit., Chlamydophore ..found at Mendoza on the 
Eastern slope of the Conilleras where it is known as the 
Pichiciago. 

| Chlamys (kla'mis). [a. Gr. xAapvs mantle.) 

Ll. Greek Antig. A short mantle or cloak worn 


by men in ancient Greece. 

19748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 610 His right arm... supports 
a chlamys, which crossing his breast descends on both his 
sides. 1875 Bavce /foly Kom, Emp. iv. (ed. 5) 49 Charles 
.» had exchanged his simple Frankish dress for the sandals 
and the chlamy's. 


2. Bot. The floral envelope. 

Chloanthite (kloanpoit). Ahn. [(1845) £ 
Gr. xAoav67s budding, sprouting, f. xAé7 a young 
green shoot.] A variety of SMActiTy containing 
a large proportion of nickel. (Dana, 1850.) 

|Chloasma (klojazma). Aled. 7/. chloa‘s- 
mata, [f. Gr. xAod(ew to become green (as if a, 
Gr. *yAsacpa).] An affection of the skin, char- 
acterized by yellowish-brown or blackish patches, 
either accompanied with a fungous growth, or duc 
simply to deposits of pigment in the cpidermal 
cells. b. /. These discoloured patches. 

1876 Dunrine Dis. Skin 4x Chloasmata .. occasioned by 


the presence of an excessive amount of the normal pigment. 
Lid. 338 Chloasma is a pigmentary affection. 
[f. cAfo- in 


+ Chlonaphtha‘se. Chem. Ods. 
CHLORINE + NaPHuriase, q.v.] A name proposed 
by Laurent for movo-chloronaphthalene. So Chio- 
naphthese for <i-chloronaphthalene, etc. 

1850 Dausexy stfom. Th. (ed. 2) 195. 

Chlor-1!, combining fonn of Gr. yAwp-ds green, 
used before a vowel: cf. CHLoRo-1, 

Chlor-2. Chen. Combining form of chlorine 
(chloric, chloride, and chlorous) used (chiefly before 
avowel) in forming naines of chlorine compounds. 
Like the fuller form CuLoro-, prefixed chiefly to 
the names of compound bodies (with the adjec- 
tives, etc. belonging to them) iu order to form the 
names of new componnds due to the action of 
chlorine upon the former. Most of these are sub- 
stitution products, in which chlorine takes the 
place of hydrogen, the nature of which is indicated 
by the remainder of the word ; ¢.g3 Chlorace'tic, 
name of acids derived from Acetic acid, by substi- 
tution of 1, 2, or 3 atoms of chlorine for hydrogen, 
giving mono-, di-, tri-chloracetic acids respectively. 
Similarly, célorace'tal, chloraceta‘mic, chlora’- 
cetamide, chlorarcetate, chlora-cetone, chloracce- 
tonitril, chloracetyl, chloraldehyde, chloraloid, 
chloraloin, chloramide, chloramylal (produced by 
the action of chlorine on amyl alcohol), ch/ora-nil, 
-anilamic, -anilamide, -anilic, -aniline, ete.; 
chloranisic, chloretha‘ne, chlorethe ne, chlorisamic, 
-tsa'tic, -tsatin, etc. 

b. Also Chiora‘eid, ‘an acid in which chlorine 
is supposed to play the part of acidifying prin- 
ciple’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Chlora‘Ibin, a crystal- 
line substance (C,H, Cl) obtained in white 
needles by passing chlorine through coal -tar ; 
Chloralum, a disinfecting agent, consisting of 
aluminium chloride and sulphide with some im- 
purities; Chloralu‘ric (acid), an acid produced 
by the action of chlorous acid on uric acid ; + Chlo- 
ra‘re, a name proposed by Mansfield, along with 
analogous forms in -ere, -#re, -oré, -2re, fora com- 
pound of chlorine with 1, 2, 3, etc. atoms of 
oxygen; Chloraurate: sec CHLORO-AURATE in 
CHLoRO- 23 Chlora‘zol, an oily fluid obtained by 
treating albumen with nitric and hydrochloric 
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acids; Chlorhy-drate, a salt of Chlorhy-dric 
acid = Hydrochloric acid (11 Cl‘; Chlorhy-drin, 
achlorhydric ether of glycerin, analogous to brom- 
hydrin ; of these there is a long series ; Chlor- 
hydrosulphuric acid, SO, II Ci, formed by union 
of SO; with chlorhydric acid ; Chlorio-dic, com- 
bining chlorine and iodine, as chlorfo-dic acid, an 


old name for iodine chloride; Chlori‘odide, a | 


compound of chlorine and iodine with an organic 
radical, as chlorialide of ethylene, C2 WW, 1Cl; 
Chlorio-doform (HC Cl, 1), a transparent pale 
yellow fluid, intermediate between chloroform and 
iodoform, being chloroform in which one atom of 
chlorine is replaced by iodine. 

1850 Davusesy fom. TA. vii. ted. 2) 193 Vinegar .. ex- 
posed along with dry chlorine to the action of the sun's 
rays, is converted into an acid called the chloracetic. 1873 
Watts Fownes’ Chem. 744 Phosphorus pentachloride con- 
verts aldehydes into chloraldchydes. 1888 Wine, Spirit 
4& Beer 8 Mar. 1861 They endeavoured to bring it round 


by the drastic remedy of chloralum and permanganate of | 


potash. 1847 Var. Encycl. 1.655 Chloramylad..an oily 
yellow liquid, the result of the action of chlorine on amyl. 
1865 Mansrierp Saéfs 143 In Hypochlorous Acid, Cl O 
(Clilorare). bid. <Chlorous Acid,’ C1O3 (Chlorire), 1878 
Kinezert Ania. Chem. 96 Acting ou animonia with chlor- 
ethylsulphurous acid. 1880 7¥ies 9 Oct. 10/3 He applies 
to painted decorations .. chlorhydrate of animonia. 1860 
AUY. Round No. 43.391 We submits it to the action of 
chlorhydric acid. 1869 Roscon Aden. Chent. 386 Heated 
with hydrochloric acid, Biveenit forms compounds termed 
chlorhydrins. 1831 ‘I. BP. Jones Conters. Chem. xxiv. 
232 With oxygen [lodine] produces odie acid, and with 
chlorine chloriodic acid, 1873 Watts fownes’ Chent, 624 
Todoform, distilled with phosphorus pentachloride is con- 
verted into chloriodoform. 1850 Davneny el tem. Th. vii. 
(ed. 2} 193 A compound called isatine, derived from the 
oxidation of Indigo, and two substances called chlorisatine 
and bichlorisatine, produced from it by thé substitution 
cither of 1 or 2 atoms of chlorine for 1 or 2 of hydrogen. 

e. Alineralogy. Chloeraluminite, ‘a hydrous 
chloride of alumininm, discovered at Vesuvius in 
the lava of 1873’ Dana ; Chlora‘patite, a va- 
riety of Apatite, containing chlorine; Chior- 
ma‘gnesite, a native chloride of magnesium from 
Vesuvius. 

1875 in Ammer. Frat, Sc. Ser. mu. X. 481 Chloraluminite, 
1868 Dana Jfiv. 531 Fluor-apatite ; chlor-apatite. 

Chloral (kléoril). Chem. [mod. f. CHLOR(INE® 
+ AL(conoL); formed by Liebig after etha/] A 
thin colourless oily liquid with a pungent odour, 
first obtained by Liebig by the action of chlorine 
upon alcohol ; = ¢richloraldehyde (C Cl, -CILO). 
The name is applied popularly and commercially 
to chloral hydrate (C Cla+Cll. 201), a white 
crystalline substance resulting from the combina- 
tion of water with chloral, and much used as 
a hypnotic and anesthetic. 

(1831 Liepic in Annales de Chimie XLIX. 155 Dans la 
compléte décomposition de l’alcool, le chlore en sépare 
Vhydrogéne et le remplace. II se forme une combinaison 
.-que j'appellerai..chloral. La composition..est calquce 
sur celle du mot éthal.] 1838 ‘I. ‘Tuosson Chem. Org. 
Bodies 316 The most certain method of obtaining chloral. 
1871 M. Cousixs Mrq. 4 Merch. 11. vi. 182, 1 took a dose 
of hydrate of chloral in order to secure sleep. 1874 Sciior- 
LEMMER Carbon Compounds 146 Chioral hydrate. .acts asa 
sedative and anlispasmodic, producing anzsthesia and a 
quiet sleep. 1880 Oumpa A/oths I. 5 [She] destroyed her 
nerves with.. chloral. 1885 //arfer’s Mag. Mar. 641/2 
Devotees to the opium and chloral habit. 

Ilence Chlora‘lic a. (Chem.), of or pertaining 
to chloral; Chiovralide (Che.), a crystalline 
compound formed by the action of sulphuric acid 
upon hydrate of chloral; Chlo-ralism (A/:/), 
‘the morbid condition of system produced by the 
long-continned use of chloral hydrate’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.); Chlo:raliza‘tion, the pernicious action of 
chloral upon the system (/ig.in quot.); Chlovralize 
v, to bring under the influence of chloral; so 
Chlo‘ralized ///. a. 

1879 Sat. Nez. 5 July 13 Such magnitude has the disease 

uced by the hydrate attained that .. Dr. Richardson 

as given it the name of chloralism. 1885 /id. Jan. 102/1 
War was a form of chloralization. 1878 tr. Ziesussen’s Cycl, 
Med. XVUL 446 Small quantities of chloral are present in 
the urine of men who are chloralized. /éd., [He] could find 
no chloroform in either the blood or the expired air of chlo- 
ralized animals. 

Chloranthous (klorenpes), a. Bot. [fi 
CHLor-1 + Gr. dv6-0s flower + -ovs.] Having 
green flowers. 

Hence Chlora‘nthy, a condition of regressive 
metamorphosis of a plant in which the coloured 
floral organs return to the colour and condition 


of leaves, as in the green rose, green flowers of | 


Pyrethrum, ete. 
1871 THIsELTON Dyer 
corymb of chloranthous flowers. 


Chlorastrolite (klorz:strdlait). A/éx. [Named 
18373 f. Gr. xA@p-ds green +dorpoy star + -LITE.] 
A light bluish-green mineral, closcly related to 
(or a variety of ) Prehnite, of finely radiated or 
stellate structure and pearly lustre, sometimes used 


in Yrnt, Bot. 1X. 19 A kind of | 


CHLORINATE. 


as a gem; found in rounded pebbles on the shore 
of Lake Superior. 

1850 Dawa J/in, 307. 

Chlorate (kloerét). Chem. [f. Curor-ic + 
“ATE 4: cf. I. chlorate.) A salt of chloric acid, 
c.g. chlorate of potash, or potassium chlorate, 
KO, Cl. Perchlorate, a salt of perchloric acid, 
as Perchlorate of potash, KO, Cl. 

1823 J. Bapcock Dom, Amusem. 65 Finely levigated 
chlorate, or hyperoaymuriate of potash. 1853 W. Grecory 
fnorg. Chem, 272 The chlorates .. deflagrate violently with 
combustible matter .. The only important chlorate is chlor. 


ate of potash .. ‘The perchlorate of potash..is the only 
perchlorate of interest, 


Chloretie, a. Ain. = Curoritic. 

Chloric (klovrik), a. Chem. [f. CHLor-1NE + 
se; cf. F. ch/orique.] Of or pertaining to chlor- 
ine; containing chlorine in smaller proportion, 
relatively to oxygen, than ch/orous compounds 3; as 
in chlorte oxide or anhydride, Cl,O;3 chloric acid 

Aydrogen chlorate), WO; Cl, a colourless syrupy 
liquid, having a strong acid reaction, and powerfnl 
oxidizing and bleaching qualities: its salts are 
chlorates. Chtorte ether, an old name of ethyl 
chloride, Cy IT Cl; in Afed. sometimes applied to 
a solntion of chloroforn in alcohol. 

Perchloric acid HO,CI, containing a still smaller pro- 
portion of chlorine, is a colourless very volatile liquid 3 its 
salts ure Jerchlorates. 

1810 [sce Cucorte 1.) 1818 Farapay Aes. xvii. 11823) 81 
‘Vhe compound of chlorine and oletiant gas sometimes called 
chloric ether, 1826 Henry Alene. Chen, 1.219 Chloric elcid, 
a third compound of chlorine and oxygen... existing in the 
class of salty .. now termed chlorates. 1863 Watts Dict. 
Chen, 1. 906 Chioric acid when oxidated at the positive 
pole of a voltaic Panini perchloric acid. 1868 Rovur 
& llpapuanp Wad. Mee. ved. 5) 724 A solution of « part of 
pure chloroform jn 7 of Rectified Spirit has been much used 
under the fictitious name of chloric¢ ether. 

Chlovrid, a. rare. [ef. ford] Of a greenish 
tint of complexion; or ?= Chlorotte. 

1834 Goo Study of Med. ied. 4) 1V. 83 Al cures marked 
hy indigestion and a chlorid countenance. 

Chloridate (klé-rideit), v. Photography. [If 
next + ATE] fraus. ‘To treat with a chloride ; 
e.g. to cover (a plate’ with chloride of silver, so 
as to render it photographically sensitive. 

Chloride (kl6*rid, -aid). Rarely chlorid. [f. 
CHLOR-INE + -IDE.] 

Ll. Chem. A simple compound of chlorine with 
a metal or an organic radical. A compound ana- 
logous to one or more atoms of hydrochloric acid 
LCD, itselfcalled on this type Aydrogen chloride. 

1812 Surv WW, Davy Chews. Phtlos. Introd. 6 Some persons 
may chuse rather to use the word chloride, following the 
analogy of oxide, 1828 Farapay Aes. viin ig A strong so- 
lution of chloride of silver. 1849 Das Geol, iii. (1850! 202 
Chlorid of ammonium, 1878 Browstxe Joevts Croisic 5 Ask 
the chloride’s name From somebody who knows t 

2. Applied in the arls to a nuinber of bleaching 
and disinfecting compounds, such as ‘ chloride of 
lime’, ‘chloride of soda’, ‘chloride of potash’, 
which are not simple chlorides, or combinations 
of chlorine with metals. (Ure. 

It is now generally believed, that these so-called chlorides 
of the alkalis and alkaline earths are either compounds or 
wixtures of true chloride with hypochlorite (Ca” Cl.OCL.) 

1826 Hixnv lem, Chem. \. 583 The chloride of lime is 
thus converted by heat into chloride of calcium. 1832 Ma- 
cactayv in Life & Lett. (2880) 1. 270 The chloride was brought 
since the cholera came. 1854 H. Minter Sid. 4 Sedan. 
xaii. (1860) 233/2 Thoroughly fumigated with sulphur and 
Chloride-of-Lime. 1875 Urn Dict. rts 1. 781 Chloride of 
lime—so called—was first employed in the liquid form as 
a Dee agent in 1798. /4fd@. In the manufacture of 
chloride of lime, chlorine gas is transmitted at a proper 
temperature through milk of lime, or over dry lated alin, 
the product being thus .. a liquid or a powder.  /dfd. 787 
The property of chlorine, to destroy offensive odours aud 
ce putrefaction, gives to the chlorides of lime and 
soda a high value. /ééd¢. Chilloride of potash is known as 
Water of Javelle. .chloride of soda as Iaharraque'’s Liquor. 

3. Chlorides; ‘a common term fon the Pacific 
coast of U.S.] for ores containing chloride of silver’ 
(Raymond Wining Gloss.). 

Chloridize (klé«ridaiz), v. 
rodize. [f. prec. + -145.] 

L. Photography. = CHLORIDATE 2. 

2. Afining. ‘To convert into chloride. Applied 
to the roasting of silver ores with salt, preparatory 
to amalgamation’ (Raymond Afining Gloss.). 

1870 Eng. Mech, 18 Mar. 647/1. A sensible loss of copper 
arises by being chlorodised, and carried off by the salme 
vapours, 1884 //arfer’s Mag. Aug. 391/2 Salt is.. used at 
home in chlorodizing ores. e 

Chlorimeter, -try: see CULOROMETER, -TRY. 

Chlo‘rinate, sé. [f. Cunoriny + -aTE4,] A 
product obtained by saturating a caustic alkali or 
its solution with chlorine ;= CHLORIDE in sense 2. 

1876 Gross Dis, Bladder 264 1f pen rene supervene, the 
wound must be syringed with weak solutions of nitric acid, 
tincture of myrrh, chlorinate of soda. 

Chlorinate (klé-rinzt), v. (Chiefly in passzve.) 
[f. CHLORINE + -aTE 3]. To act upon or impregnate 
with chlorine ; to convert lime, soda, etc. into the 


Incorrectly chlo- 


CHLORINATION. 


so-called ‘chloride’ (sense 2); to treat gold or 
silver ore with chlorine, in order to cxtract the 
precious metal. : 

Hence Chlorinated f//. a., as chlorinated time, 
a recent name for the so-called ‘ chloride of lime’. 

3856 Kane Arct. Exp. I. xv. 169 One salt-pork lamp with 
rusty chlorinated flame. 1 arLey A/at, Med. (ed. 6) 
198 Chlorinated Lime was first p red ..in 1798. 1895 
Uae Dict, Aris 1. 788 If the ore to be chlorinated contains 
finely-divided gold in quartz, _ 

Chlorination (kléerinZ!-fon). 
eATION.] . 

a. Chem. Combination, treatment, saturation, 
etc. with chlorine. b. Afining. The process of 
extracting gold and silver from certain ores by 
means of chlorine. 

1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ, St. Chem, 322 Proto- 
chloride of iron is « union of chlorine with iron in the first 
grade of chlorination. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1.787 ‘The 
chlorination-process was originally prepared by Prof. 
Plattner, and... applied in 1851. 1881 Ravmonp A/fxing 


Gloss. 

Chlorine (klé--rin, -ain), 56. Chem. [Named 
by Sir H. Davy in 1810, from its colour; f. Gr. 
xAwpés yellowish or light green + -1NE3, Gr, -cv, 
a feminine patronymic and derivative suffix. In 
¥. chlore, Ger. chlor (without any suffix).] 


1. One of the non-inetallic elements ; a yellowish- 


[f as prec. + 


green heavy gas (condensable by pressure into | 


a yellow transparent liquid), having a peculiar 
irritating smell, and very active chemical proper- 
ties. Symbol Cl; atomic weight, 35°3. 

It is nol found free in nature, but is widely distributed in 
its compounds, chiefly in the chloride of sodinon (common 
salt. "The simple element was obtained by Scheele in 1774, 
but was at first supposed to be a compound body to.cymrn- 


rtatic acid); itselementary nalure was established by Davy | 


in 1809-10, 11 has powerful bleaching and disinfectant 
qualities, and supports the combustion of many bodies. 
With bromine, fodine and fluorine, it forms an important 


group of elements resembling cach other in properties and | 


compounds. 

1810 (15 Nov.) Davy in Trans. Royal Soc, (1811) 32 It 
has been judged most proper..to call it Chlorine, or 
Chloric gas. 1813 — Agric. Chem. (1814) 44 Chlorine may 
be produced by heating together a mixture of... muriatic 
said, and Manganese. 1826 Henny Elem. Chent. 1, 210 
Chlorine was discovered by Scheele .. and first described 
hy him .. under the name of dephlogisticated marine acid. 
It was afterwards lermed in the French nomenclature oxy- 
genated or oxygenized miuriatic acid, and by Dr. Pearson 
oxymuriatic acid. 830 Sin J. Herscuer Sindy Nat, Phil. 
56 The discovery of the disinfectant powers of chlorine. 
186, Ve Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 901 Chlorine, by combining 
with hydrogen or a metal, acts indirectly as an oxidising 
agent. Chlorine destroys the colour of most organic pig- 
ments. 1878 Huxury PAystogr. 109 Chlorine ts inceely 
used as a bleaching agent. 

Jig. 1838 Emerson Address Wks. (Bohn) 11. 192 The re- 
ligious sentiment .. is the embalmer of the world. It is 
inytrh and storax, and chlorine, and rosemary. 


. alirth,; esp. in names of compounds, where | 


it ts = chloric, chlorous, of chlorine; as chlorine 


monoxidé (hypochlorous anhydride’, Cl, O, a pale | 


reddish gas, with powerful bleaching properties ; 


chlorine tetroxide (perchloric oxide), Cl,O,, 4 | 


decp yellow explosive gas condensable to an ex- 
ceedingly explosive yellowish liquid ; chlorine tri- 
oxide (chlorous oxide or anhydride), Cl, O;, a yel- 
lowish-green explosive gas, liquefiable by extreme 
cold; so chlorine sulphide, bisulphide, selenide, ete. 

1859 Topp Cyci, Anat. V. 104/1 On the addition of chlor- 
ine-water, 1860 Pirsse Lad. Chem. Wonders 97 Chlorine 
gas, 1873 Watts Fowsnes’ Chem. 186 Chlorine letroxide 
has a ag odour, /éid. 198 By decomposing chlorine 
bisulphide. 1880 J. W. Lece Arle 33 With chlorine vapour. 
388: Wittiamson in Nature No, ba, 416 Witb this know- 
ledge of the molecular consiitution of hydrogen and of chlor- 
ine Pies F, = - § 
Chlorine (klo"rain), a. rare. [f. Gr. xAwpds 
light green + -1NE1.] Of the colour of foliage in 
spring; light green, gtass-grecn. (In quot. 1849 
humorously = ‘green’.) 

az Pox Welby Wks. 1864 HI. 204 Nothing is more 
ulear than this propedtt Oe) a denied by the chlorine 
critics, 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly iv. 34 ‘Trees 
«green with the first sweet chlorine foliage of April. 

Chloriniferous (kloerini-féras), 2. [f/ Cutor- 
INE+-(1)FEKOUS.] Yielding chlorine. 

1854 ji Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Se, Chent. 511 Nitro- 
hydrochloric acid being the chloriniferous fluid, 

Chlorinize (kloerinaiz), v. [f. as prec. + -12%,] 
trans, To treat with chlorine. 

388: S. Jennincs Gold F. Wynaad viii. 71 The chlorine 
gas is admitted, beneath the pulpy mass to be chlorinized. 

Chlorinous (kléerinas), @. [f. as prec. +-08.] 
Of the character of chlorine. 

3876 Hartey Mal, Med. 36 A faint chlorinous odour. | 

Chlorite ! (klderait). Afi. [ad. Gr. xAwpires 
(Pliny), name of some green stone, f. xAwpés light 
green: see -1TE.] A name applied to certain 
grecn hydrous silicates of magnesia and alumina 
occurring in ancient rock-formations, and forming 
the characteristic ingredlents of chlorite slate. 

The naine was taken as a specific one by Werner in 1789. 
In 1838 Von Kobell showed that Werner's name included 
More than one species, and restricted it to the hexagonal 
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chlorite of St. Gothard, from which he separated A ipidolite ; 
various olher species have since been established, as Pen- 
ninite, Delessite, Leuchtendergite, Clinochlore, Chloritoid, 
etc., and as ‘chlorite’ has thus become a vague popular term, 
Dana has given the name of Prochklorite to the cf. Gothard 
mineral on which Werner founded the species. 

[x60x Hottanp ney W- 626 Chlorites is a stone of a grasse 
green colour] 1 <irwan A/in. 194 Chlorite is found in 
scales either investing other stones, or heaped together .. 
feels greasy. 1807 Carne in Phil, Trans. XCV11. 293 11 
is composed of shist, chlorite, and quartz, 1813 Baxe- 
wee /utrod, Geol, (1815) 41 Chlorite .. is nearly allied to 
talc. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. 6 Sch. xiv. (1857) 297 11 was 
encrusted over by a thin layer of chlorite, slippery as the 
mixture of soap and grease that the ship-carpenter spreads 
over his slips. 1876 Pace Aldu. Text. Bh. Geol. ¥. 104. 

2. altrib., esp. in chlorite schist, slate, a green 
slaty rock, consisting of chlorite in foliated plates, 
often blended with awed felspar, or mica, and 
associated geologically with gneiss and clay-slate ; 
chlorite spar, an old name of CHLORITOID. 

1802 PLavrair /dlustr. Hiutton. Th, 12 Micaceous chlorite, 
hornblend, and siliceous schistus._ 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. 
Chem, iv. (1814) 194 Chlorite Schist .. consisis of chlorite, 
a green or gray substance somewhat analogous to mica and 
feldspar, 18g0 Dausexy Atom. Th. xii. (ed. 2) 411 Hydro- 
silicates... Example: Chloritespar. 1854 Dasa .1/is. 298 
Chlorite spar. 1863 Lye. Antig. Man xv.(ed.3)298 Three 
varieties phapranits, besides gneiss, chlorite-slate .. serpen- 
tine. 1873 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. X111. 393 Chlorite rocks. 

Chlorite* (klo-rait). Chem, [f. Curor-inkz + 
-1TE.] A salt of chlorous acid (Aydrogen chlorite, 
HClO,); ¢.g. chlorite of silver, silver chlorite, 


CHLORO.. 
phyll ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Chlovrotile, A/in. [Gr. 


_ Tidos fibre], ‘a hydrous arseniate of copper, oc- 


Ag ClO,, having the form of yellow crystalline | 


seales, which decompose with explosion. 

Il ypocklorite, a salt of hypochlorous acid. 

1853 Grecory /norg. Chem, 110 C1 On, Cl; Ois, and Cle O;7 
. they all yield, with potash, inixtures of chlorate and chlor- 
ite. 1863-7— Watts Dict, Chem. 1. 916 Hypochlorites, 
chlorites, chlorates, and perchlorates of alkali-metal, when 
strongly heated, are alike converted into chlorides by loss 
of oxygen. 

Chloritic kloritik), ¢. Afin. [f. Cutorite 1 
+-1¢.) Consisting of, or containing, chlorite. 

8 weit Princ, Geol, 11.38 Of chalk and chloritic 
sand. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. viit 157 Chloritic 
and argillaceous slates. 

Chloritoid (kl6-riteid). A/in. [f. as prec. + 
-olp. Named by Rose, 1837, from its resemblance 
to chlorite.] A foliated hydrous silicate of alumina 
and iron, varying in colour from greenish black 


to gray; also called chlorite spar. 

1844 in Dana Adin. 523. 1873 Proc. Amer, Phil. Soc. 
XI11. 399 Chloritoid .. has been observed at many of the 
corundum localities. 


Chloritous klorsitas), 2. Af. [f. as prec. 
+-ous: ef. F. chloritenx.] Of the nature of, or 
containing, chlorite. 

1853 T. Ross tr. Mumboldf's Trav. 111. xxxii. 398 stote, 
Chloritous slate. see Pace Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. 339 
Greenish colour which it owes to a chloritous silicate of 
iron. 

Chloro-! (kl6re,, before a vowel commonly 
shortened to Cutnor-. [a. Gr. xAwpo- combining 
form of yAwpds green, pale green, as in yAwpo- 
xopos green-leaved, xAwpo-péday pale black.] 

An element in many modern scientific terms, 
chiefly of Botany and Mineralogy. 
explained in their alphabetical places, are the 
following: 

Chlorocarpous (-ki-spas), a. Sof. [Gr. xapads 
fruit: see -ovs], ‘having yellow or grecnish frnit’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.); Chlorocru‘orin (sce quot.) ; 
Chioroge‘nic acid, Chem. [Gr. -yerixos producing] 
scaffetannic acid (see Ca¥reic), so called from 
colouring ferric salts green ; Chlorogenin (-p'dz/- 
nin), Chem., a substance obtained from madder, 
which forms a green powder; Chloro-melan, 
Chlorome‘lanite, Afiz, [Gr. yAwpopéday- pale 
black] = CronsTEDTITE ; Chlorophesite (-{7-ait), 
Afin, [Gr. pads brown], a hydrated silicate ofiron, 
occurring in amygdaloid, of a dark green colour, 
changing on exposure to brown or black; Chlo-- 
rophan (-fren), P/ys. and Chem. [Gr. -pavys, -pavos 
showing], ‘the greenish-yellow form of CitRomo- 
ruan’ (Syd. Soc, Lex.); Chlo'rophane (-{zin), A/i7, 
[as prec.], a varicty of fluor spar which exhibits a 
green phosphorescent light when heated; Chloro- 
phanerite [-fernérait), A/in. [Gr. pavepds mani- 
fest + -1TE], a variety of GLAUCONITE or green earth 
occurring in eruptive rocks; Chloro-phanous a. 
[Gr. ~pavos showing: see -ous], ‘of a yellow or 
yellowish appearance’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Chlo-ro- 
phyte [Gr. gurdy plant], any plant having a suc- 
cessive evolution and green parts or expansions 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.); Chlorosperm (-sp5im), Fo/. 
[Gr. onéppa seed], a sea-weed belonging to the 
division Chlorospermex or Chlorospore, character- 
ized by green spores; Chlorospinel (-spl'nél), 
Ain. a variety of Spine. of a green colour, duc 
to the presence of copper; Chlorotannin, Chew, 
‘a term for tannin when coloured with chloro- 


curring in capillary green crystals’ (Dana 1879) ; 
Chloroxa'nthous, a.[Gr. favOés yellow: see -ovs], 
‘of a green or olive and yellow colour’ (Sr. 
Soe. Lex.). 

3881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Chlorocruorin, a green subslance 
which, according to Ray Lankester, is the cause of the 
green colour of the blood of some species of Sabella, 1832 
SHEPARD Alin, 124 Chloromelan (see Cronstedite). 1887 
Athenzum 3 Sep. 317/3 Magnificent specimens of Oriental 
jade, together with chlormelanile, amber, and callais, 1822 
CLevetanp A/i#, 476 Chiorophzite, 1843 PortLock Geol. 
227 Chlorophzite .. is a common mineral in the Irish trap. 
1802 W. Nichtoison Jrui. Nat. Philos. 1.151 On the Chlo. 
rophane, aod a supposed new Variety of Barytes. 1826 
Henry Elem. Chem. 1. 160 Chlorophane gives out abun- 
dantly an emerald green light by the mere heat of the hand ; 
and after being exposed to the sun, or even to a candle, 
continues to shine in a dark place for some time. 1857 
Sueranp Min, Chiorophanerite. 1857 BerkrLey Cryptog. 
Bot. & 88 Species possessing the true green of Chlorospernis 
and the rosy purple of Rhodosperms. 1884 Public Opinion 
3 Oct. 426/1 ‘The green varieties, called Chlorosperms, have 
their abode in shallow waters. 1850 Dana A/in. 371 Chloro- 
spinel is a grassgreen spinel. 2 

Chloro-*. Chen. Combining form of chlorine, 
chloride, chloric, chlorous, used (chiefly before a 
consonant) in forming names of chlorine coin- 
pounds and substitution products: see CuLoR- °. 

a. esp. in names of substitution products formed 
by the action of chlorine on other bodies specified ; 
¢. g. Chlorobe-nzene, formed from benzene by the 
substitntion of one or more chlorine atoms for 
hydrogen atoms; so chloro-bencamide, -bencide, 
-benzil, -benzoic, etc. ; chlorocyanamide, -cyanilide ; 
chloro-ethane ; chloromethane, -methyl, etc.; chloro- 
propionic, etc.; chloroprotetc; chloroguinone; chloro- 
salicin; chlorotoluene ; chlorovaleric, ete. 

b. Chloro-aurate, a compound of chloride of 


gold with a basic chloride or a hydrochlorate ; 


Besides those | 


chlorobromide, a compound containiug chlorine 
and bromine in union with a metal or organic 
radical, as chlorobromide of silver ; chlorobrom- 
iodide, a similar compound containing chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine ; chlorobromoform, a liquid 
(H C Cl, Br) intermediate between chloroform 
(LiCCl,) and bromoform (HC Br;); chloro- 
carbonic acid, a synonym of Carbonyl chloride 
or Phosgene gas (CO Cl,); ehlorochlorio, name 
given to a supposed acid, of composition C1,0,,; 
chlorochromate, a salt of chlorochromio acid, 
an oxychloride of chromium (CO,Cl1,); ¢hloro- 
cyanio acid, early name of cyanogen chloride, 
CN Cl; chlorohydric, etc, chloroiodide: see 
Cutor- 2; chloromanganese, commercial namc 
of manganese chloride, used as a disinfectant; 
chlorome'rcurate, a compound of mercuric 
chloride with a basic metallic chloride or a hy- 
drochlorate; chloropa‘lladate, a compound of 
chloride of palladium analogous to the prec. ; 
chloro-perchlorio, name of an acid of supposed 
structure Cl, O,;; chloropicrin, a colourless 
oily liquid formed by distilling picrie acid with 
chloride of lime; chloropla'tinate, a compound 
of tetrachloride of platinnm, analogous to chloro- 
aurates ; so chloroplatinous @.; ohlorosta:n- 
nate, a similar compound of chloride of tin; 
chlorosulphurio acid, old name of sulphuryl 


chloride. 

1873 Watts /ownes’ Cherm. ayy Auric chloride combines 
with a number of metallic Chlorides, forming a8 series of 
double salts, called *Chloro-aurates. /éi. 813 *Chloro- 
benzoic Acid treated with sodium amalgam and water is con- 
verled inlo benzoic acid. /dfd. 427 ‘The “chlorobromide is 

repared by treating letrammonio-platinous chloride with 

romine. 1883 Athenaeum 15 Jan. 98/3 On some *Chloro- 
bromiodides of Silver. 1882 — 16 Dec. 818/2 The author 
has detected carbon tetrabromide, bromoform, and “chloro- 
bromoform. 1819 Cuitpren Chem. Anal. 7 Acid Gases .. 
hydrochloric, carbonic and *chlorocarbonic acids. 1836 

exry Elem, Chem. 1. 363 Chloro-carbonic acid has an 
intolerably pungent odour, and excites a copious flow of 
tears. ve78 Hariery Ad/at, Aled. 138 Euchlorine, an ex. 
losive yellow gas, composed of a mixture of chlorine and 
chlorochloric ncid. 1854 Roxato Cheon, Techs. 1,371 We 
have heard that *chlorochromic acid has been dispensed 
with in the purification of the paraffine. 1871 Schedlen’s 
Spectrum Anal, 434 The absorption spectrum of the vapor 
of chlorochromic anhydride. 1819 Cuntoren Chem. Anal, 
323 “Chlorocyanic acid was firsl observed by Herthollel, 
and called by him ‘oxyprussic acid.’ 1873 Warts Fownes’ 
Chem. 579 “Chloroeihane is often called Hydrochloric ether. 
1856 Kane Arct. Exp. 11. xi. a4A *chlorohydraled tine. 
ture, 1848 Dana Zooph. 714 Dissolved in “chlorohydric 
acid. 1853 R. Hunt Alan, Photogr. 246 The *chloroiodide 
of lime may be formed in the same manner. 1884 //ealth 
Exhib. Catal, 63/1 *“Chloromanganese .. Camphoric Anti- 
septico, Salicylic Acid. 1873 Watts, Fownes’ Chent. 549 
Chlorine and Methane, exposed to diffuse aul: yiel 
the compound called *chloromethane or met yl-chloride. 
1843 Graves Clinical Aled. 33 Vhe chlorure platinosope- 
fassigue now considered as a compound of chloroplatinous 
acid, and the chlorobase of potassium, musi then be called 
*chloroplalinate of potassium. 1854 Orr's Circ. Sc., Chen. 
333 The chloroplatinate ‘of ammonia..is a yellow salt. 


CHLORODYNE. 


1893 Watts Fownes’ Cheut, 422 Double salts called platino- 
chlorides or chloro-platinates. 1847-9 Topp Cyel. Anat, IV. 
164 This substance [i.e. Chlorite of protein] is sometimes 
called *Chloroproteic acid. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 444 
Stannic chloride forms with alkaline earth-metals, crystal- 
line double-salts, called Stanno-chlorides or *Chlorostan- 
nates. 1826 Henry Elen. Chem. 1. 401 Some chemists have 
+. proposed to call it the *chloro-sulphuric acid. mae, 

e. Also in some names of minerals containing 
chlorine ; as Chloroca*leite [CALCITE], a native 
chloride of calcium from Vesuvius; named 1872 
(Dana); Chlorothi‘onite [Gr. @cioy sulphur), a 
doubtful mixture of chloride of copper and sul- 
phate of potassium from Vesuvius ; named 1873. 

Chlorodyne (kléerédain). [A factitious for- 
mation from chloroforn + anodyne. (Analytically, 
the elements are Gr. xAwpds green + d5vv7 pain.)] 
A drug, Popes as a narcotic and anodyne, com- 
posed of chloroform, morphia, tincture of Indian 


hemp, prussie acid, and other substances. 

1863 Mrs. Cartyte Leé?. III. 158, I. .have been thinking 
of realising some chlorodyne. Hae Oumwa Ja Wint. City 
iii, 49 Who could no more live without a crowd about her 
than she could sleep without chlorodyne. 1887 Daily News 
tr Jan. 7/1 In the habit of taking enormous quantities of a 
patent medicine known as chlorodyne, which had the effect 
of stupefying her. 

Chloroform (kléoréfyim), sd. [a. F. chloro- 

Sorme,name given by Dumas in 1834, f. CHLORO-2 

+ ForM(rL, as being a chloride of formy/ (in its 
obs. sense of CH=methenyl; not in its present 
sense of the oxidized radical CHO of formic 
acid).] 

The common name of a thin colourless liquid 
(sp. gr. 1°5), having a pleasant ethereal odour, and 
pungent sweetish taste, the vapour of whieh when 
inhaled produces inscnsibility ; hence it is much 
used as an anesthetic in surgieal and obstetrical 
operations, Chemically, it is a triatomic haloid 
ether of the methyl series =trichloromcthane, or 
methenyl trichloride, Cl, CH. 

[1834 J. Dumas in Ann. de Chimie LVI. 120 La formule.. 
correspond & un chlorure d‘hydrogéne carbon, qui est 
l’équivalent de I'acide formique anhydre .. C'est ce qui 
m’engage & la designer sous le nom de chloroforme.] 1838 
T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies § 5. 312 Chloroform. ‘This 
remarkable substance was discovered about the same time 
by MM. Soubeiran and Liebig [Dates 1831, 1832]. 1847 
Sir J. Simpson New Anesthetic 7, 1 have found, however, 
one infinitely more efficacious than any of the others, viz. 
Chloroform, or the perchloride of formyle. 1847 /déust. 
Lond. News 4 Dec. 370/2 Chloroform. This new anzesthetic 
agent was used most successfully last Monday. 1859 0. 2. 

an. 74 At the Liverpool meeting of the professors of ‘ Social 

Science’ [1858] Sir James Stephen introduced .. the happy 
phrase of ‘statistical chloroform’, 1860 AZZ }. Round 
No, 45. 452 Had Simpson kept secret the means of abro- 
gating pain by chloroform, what immense pecuniary benefit 
would have accrued to himself! 

b. in Comb. as chloroform-bottle, -drunkenness, 
-giver, -inhaler, -porsoning, ete. Chloroform-co- 
agulum: see quot.; chloroform-narcosis, in- 
sensibility produced by chloroform. 

1878 tr. Ziemssen’s Cycl, Med. XVII. 418 When defibrin- 
ated blood and chloroform are mixed together, outside the 
body, there is produced a peculiar albuminous precipitate 
of the colour of red sealing-wax (chloroform coagulum). 
bid. 431 Those who divide chloroform narcosis into several 
clearly distinguished stages. /é¢d. 439 There is no medi- 
cinal treatment for cases of chloroform poisoning. 

Chloroform (kl6réffim), v. [f prec. sb.] 

1. @vans. To administer chloroform to; to render 

insensible by means of chloroform ; to apply chlo- 
roform to (a thing), soak with chloroform. 
1848 Sir J. Simpson in Laxcet 1 eile 39/2, I had success- 
Sp shlorafonned several of the lower animals. 1858 O. 
W. Hotmes Aut. Breakf. T. xi. 107 She should be tenderly 
chloroformed into a better world, 1885 Leeds Mercury 15 
Dee. 5/3 It was alleged that he chloroformed her. 

2. dransf, and jig. To render insensible. 

1849 F. B. Heap Stokers §& Pokers vii. (1851) 62 We now 
chloroform all kindly feelings. 1864 Ste F. Patcrave 
Nort, & Eng. 1V. 381 If we chloroform ourselves against the 
painful perception [of human sorrows]. 1882 Chr. World 
Pulpit XX1, 25 The cold chloroforming them into an un- 
consciousness. 

Hee Chlo‘roformed ff/. a., Chlo-roforming 
vol. sb, 

1848 Sir J. Simpson in Lancet July 41/2 The chloro- 
formed hand. 1865 Pal? Mall G. 12 Oct. 10 Hold the 
chloroformed cloth close to his nose. 1883 Standard 22 
Mar. a5 [They] had pleaded guilty of the chloroforming 
and robbery. ‘ 

Chloroformic, 2. [f. CHLORoFoRM sé. + -10; 
ef. F. chloroformique.] ‘Relating to chloroform’ 
(Syd. Soc, Lex.). 


Chlo-roformist. [f. as prec. + -1sT.] One 
who professionally administers chloroform; one 
versed in the use of chloroform. 

1875 H. Warton Dis, Eye 11 The assistance of a pro- 
ficient chloroformist. 1879 J. Times in Cassell’s Techn. 
idue. WV. 19/1 Te officiate as chloroformist at her then 
pending accouchement. 1883 Pall Mall G. 9 Mar. 6/1 The 
conspirators may be briefly described as a League of 
Chloroformists and Poisoners. 

Chlo:roformiza‘tion. ved. 


s [f next + 
-ATION 3 ef. VF. chloroformisation.] 


The oecur- 


« 
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rence or the induetion of the sleep and anzesthesia | 


cansed by the inhalation of chloroform. 

1849 Lancet I. 538/2 In some cases of chloroformization 
and etherization. 1887 W. James in Mind XU. 8, I... ob- 
served the same recession of objects during the beginning 
of chloroformisation. 

Chlo‘roformi:ze, v. [f. CnLornorors sd, + 
-1ZE 3 cf. F. chloroformiser.] = CHLOROFORM 2. 

1880 R. Downe Sport of F. III. 213 He was heavily 
chloroformised first .. then strangled. 


Chloroformyl(e, early synonym of CHLORO- 
FORM. ¢x851 in Mayne £2. Lev. 

Chloroid (kld*roid), @.- Chem, and Electr. [f. 
CHLOR-INE+ -0ID.] Akin to or resembling ehlor- 
ine. Chlorord pole = chlorous pole. 

Chlorometer (klorgm/to1). Also chlori- 
meter. [f. Cuoro- combining form of CHLORINE 
+-METER ; cf. F. chloromelre.] An instrument for 
measuring the amount of chlorine in chlorinated 
lime, soda, or potash, with a view to estimating 
their bleaching powcr, ete. 

1826 Hexry Alem. Chem. 1. 585 Gay Lussac has con- 
tributed to render the assay of chloride of lime by indigo 


more certain... by the invention of an apparatus for the 
purpose, which he calls a chlorometer. 

Hence Chlorome‘tric a.; Chloro-metry (also 
chlorimetry) [cf KF. chlorométrie], ‘the name 
given to the process or processes by which the 
amount of available chlorine is estimated in sub- 
stances containing it, which are employed in bleach- 
ing, or as disinfectants’ (Ure Dict, Arts I. 792). 

Chloropal (klorépal). Aviv. [f. CHtor-! 
+Opau.) <A green or greenish-yellow hydrated 
silicate of iron, resembling opal in appearance. 

1826 Emmoxs Jfzz, 170 Chloropal, 1868 Dana A/in. (1884) 
462 Chloropal is partly decomposed by muriatic acid. 

Chlorophyll (kl6°refil). Pot.and Chem. (Also 
-phyle, -phylle, -phyl.) [a. F. ch/oropAyille, {. 
Gr. xAapds green + pvAAor leaf.] 

1. The colouring matter of the leaves and other 
green parts of plants; found in the cells usually in 
the form of minute granules chlorophyll-bodies 
or -corpuscles). ts ehemieal composition is uneer- 
tain. It forms the colouring matter also of various 
green water-animalcules, e.g. //ydra viridis. 

[1828 Pecvetier & Caventou in Aven, de Chine UX. 195 
La matiére verte des végétaux .. Nous proposons de Jui 
donner le nom de chlorophyle.] 1819 Crttpren Chem. Anal, 
287 Chlorophyle is the green colouring matter of the leaves 
of plants. 1842 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4. (1880) 88 The 
characteristic contents of the cells of parenchyma are grains 
of chlorophyll..to which the green color of foliage is wholly 
owing. 1869 Ruskin Q. of Air § 57 When I want to know 
why a leaf is green, they tell me it is coloured by ‘chloro- 
phyll’, which at first sounds very instructive; but if they 
would only say plainly that a leaf is coloured green by a 
thing which is called ‘green leaf’, we should see more pre- 
cisely how far we had got. 

2. Comb., as chlorophyll - body, -cell, -corpuscle, 
-grain, -granule. 

1862 H. Spencer First Princ. u. xv. (1875! 335 The upper 
stratum .. is composed of chlorophyll-cells. 1872, Ouiver 
Elem, Bot... viii. 109 The colouring matter is limited to 
very minute granules lying in the colourless fluid contents. 
These are called the chlorophyll granules. 1882 Vines 
Sachs's Bot, 45 These green-coloured portions of protoplasm 
.. designated Chlorophyll-bodies. ani M¢Nas Sot, (Lond. 
Sc. Class-bks.) 1. af The chlorophyll granule consists of 
two parts; a colourless solid portion derived from the pro- 
toplasm .. and a green colouring matter, the chlorophyll, 
which is diffused through and colours the granule, 

Hence Chlorophylla‘ceous a. [-acEoUs], econ- 
taining chlorophyll ; Chlorophy‘llan, ‘a sub- 
stance contained in chlorophyll; probably idén- 
tical with what is called crystalline chlorophyll’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.); Chlorophy ‘lian a. [ef F. 
chlorophylien], of or pertaining to chlorophyll; 
Chlorophy‘llite, +a. ot. = CHLOROPHYLL; b. 
Adin. A greenish mineral, a variety of FAHLUNITE, 
an altered form of IoLiTE; Chlorophy-llous a., 
charaeterized by, or of the nature of chlorophyll. 

1882 Vines Sachs's Bot. 249 Forms belonging to the chlo- 
rophyllaceous series. /éfd. 758 The spectrum of Hoppe- 
Seyler's chlorophyllan is the same as that of chlorophyll. 
1880 Nature XXI1. 438 He did not succeed in demonstrat- 
ing any chlorophyllian activity by the evolution of oxygen. 
1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 425 The name chloro- 
phyllite has been given by Pelletier and Caventou to the 
green colouring matter of the leaves of plants. Ot Amer, 

Jrni. Sc. X11. 358 The aqueous content of the chlorophyl- 
ite. 31863 BerKEeLey Brit, Afesses 311 Gloss., Chlorophyl- 
Zous, spoken of the leaf-cells when they.. contain a .. mass, 
or little pellets of chlorophyll. 1871 Cooke Fungi (1875) 
117 No pure or chlorophyllous green, 

Chlorosis (kloréwsis), [mod.L. (in F. ch/o- 
rose), f. Gr. xAwpés green, lit. ‘a making green’: 
see -osts. In sense 2a, the etymology is lost 
sight of, and the notion is that of ‘loss of the 
natural colour’, which in this ease is green.] 

1. Path. A disease mostly affecting young fe- 
males about the age of puberty, characterized by 
anzemia, suppression or irregularity of the menses, 
and a pale or greenish complexion ; green sickness. 

1681 tr. W7llis' Rew. Med. Wks, Voc., Chierosis, the 


CHOBDAR, 


green-sickness, or the virgins disease. 1789 W. BucHan 
Dom. Med, (1790) 523 The indolent and Jazy..are in a 
manner eaten up by the chlorosis, or green-sickness, 1874 
Jones & Sirv. Pathol. Anat, 13 In those cases of chlorosis 
where the administration of iron is sufficient to reproduce 
the ruddy hue, 1882 Quain Dict. Med., Chlorosis occurs 
almost without exception in young women about the time 
of puberty, but is found occasionally in children and mar. 
ried women, and, very rarely, even in men. [Cf. Sraxs. 2 
Hen, 1V,W. iii. 100.) 5 s 
2. Hot. a. A disease or affection of plants, in 
which the grcen parts become blanched or yellow 
through the chlorophyll not being developed, 
either on aceount of the absence of light (= Erro- 
LATION), or sfec. for want of iron in the soil. b. 
The turning green of some part normally of an- 
other colour, as in the reversion of petals to the 


form of green leaves. 

1807 Edin. Rew. X1. 85 When plants become pale from 
want of light .. he [Willdenow] terms it Chlorosis, 1842 
Gray Struct, Bot. (1869) Gloss,, CAlorosis, a loss of color: 
a reversion of the petals, etc., of a blossom to green leaves. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 273 Chlorosis, one of the most formidable 
diseases to which plants are subject .. Vhe most promising 
remedy is watering them with a very weak solution of sul- 
phate of iron. , 

Chlorotic (klorgtik), a. 
Cf. F. chlorotiqze.] 

1. Pertaining to, or affected with, green sickness. 

1764 Graincer Sugar Cane iv, 150 The chlorotic fair Oft 
chalk prefer to the most poignant cates. 1804 ABERNETHY 
Surg. Obs. (1826) 115 He was much emaciated .. and had 
a chlorotic appearance. 1873 W. S. Mavo Never Again 
xv. 199 A sickly sensitiveness that wonld disgrace a chlo- 
rotic girl. 

Sig. 1875 Contemp, Rew. XXV1.987 Poor, thin, maunder- 
ing,—-we were going to call it chlorotic Christianisin. 1881 
Standard 7 Oct., ‘hose who devote themselves to depicting 
chlorotic saints. ay: 

2. Hot, Affected with chlorosis (sense 2 a). 

1836 Blackzw, Mag. XXXIX. 309 Vhe field looks shabby, 
becomes chlorotic, pines away. 1870 T. LL. Puursox Sua 
56 A plant... shut up in a dark place .. becomes chlorotic; 
its green colour disappears. tf 


Chlorous (kl6-ros), a. Chen. and Ailecir. 
CHLOR-INE +-0U8; ef. F. chloretx.] 

1. Abounding in chlorine; sfec. containing ehlor- 
ine in greater proportion relatively to oxygen 
than chloric compounds, as in ehlorous oxide 
or anhydride, Cl, O,, a yellowish green gas ; 
ehlorous acid (hydrogen chlorite), H ClO,, the 
salts of whieh are ch/osites. 

The compounds with a still greater proportion of chlorine 
are hypochlorous oxide or anhydride ‘Cl,0), a pale 
reddish yellow gas; and hypochlorous acid, H C/O), the 
salts of which are Aypochilorftes. 

1845 G. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. 1, 41 Replaced by 
six atoms of chlorous acid. 1873 Watts ores’ Chem. 


184 Hypochlorous and chlorous acids .. by direct oxidation 
of hydrochloric acid. /érd, 186 Chlorous Oxide. 

2. Of the quality of chlorine: applied to elements 
or radieals which unite with hydrogen to form an 
acid, and are relatively electro-negative. C/lorous 
pole, the negative pole of a galvanic battery, which 
exhibits the same attraction as a chlorous element. 

1881 Wituiamson in Nature XXIV. 414 Such primary 
compounds were classified .. into electro-positive or basy- 
lous, and electro-negative or chlorous compounds. /éid. 
417 Illustrations of the greater atomic values which cle- 
ments assume by combining with both chlorous and basylous 
atoms than with atoms of the one kind only. ; 

Chlo‘rurated, #//. a. Chem. [f. F. chloruré, 
pa. pple. of chlorurer, £. chlorure: see next, and 
-aTE3,] Combined or impregnated with chlorine. 

1866 /ntell, Observ. No. 57. 239 [He] washes the wound 
in chlorurated water. 

Chlo-ruret. Chem. [f. CHLOR-INE + -URET ; cf. 
sulphurel, phosphuret. In F. chlorure. <A pri- 
mary compound of chlorine with another element 
or a radical ; now commonly CHLORIDE. 

1842 Turner Aleut, Chem. (ed. 7) 275 Those compounds 


of chlorine which are not acid, are termed chlorides or chlor- 
urets. 


Choak, obs. form of CHOKE sé, and 2. 

Choakee, var. of CHory sé. 

Choane, var. of CHawy, Oés., a cleft. ; 

Choanite (ka ,Anait). Paleont. [f. Gr. xoary 
funnel + -1TF.] A fossil Zoophyte, generally charac- 
terized by a funnel-shaped skeleton, which forms 
the nucleus of many chalk flints. a 

1846-9 Smart Dict. Suppl. 1851 Ricuarpson Geol. viii. 


215 The beautiful sections cut_from the pebbles. .owe their 
exquisite markings to the fossil Choanite. 

Choanoid (kde noid), a. Phys. [mod. f. Gr. 
xodvy funnel+-o: ef, F. choanotde.] Funnel- 
shaped ; applied to one of the muscles of the eye 
in many vertebrata. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl, Anat. III. roo2/t The suspensory or 
choanoid muscle met with in Mammalia. 1881 Mivart 
Cat v.§ 7 The eyeball..is held in place by seven muscles. 
The first. .is the suspensor oculi, or ‘ choanoid ’ muscle. 


Choar, obs. form of CorE, CHORE, 

| Chobdar (t{oebda1). <Anglo-fird. Also 8 
chubdar, chobedar, chopdar, 9 choabdar. 
[Pers. and Urdii laygm chobdar, f. Koyo stafl.] 


os 
In India, an usher or beadle attending on persons 


[f pree.; see -OTIC. 


CHOCA. 


of consequence, who bears as his ensign of office a 
staff overlaid with silver; he is ‘still a part of the 
state of the Viceroy, Governors, and Judges of the 
High Courts’ (Col. Yule). 

ain Wheeler Afadras in Old T. (1861) 1, 371 (Y.) He 
had sent four Chobdars and 25 men, as a safeguard, 1786 
Burke Art. W. Hastings Wks. X1. 443 A person of the 
meanest station, called a Chubdar, at best answering to our 
common beadle or tipstaff. 18x0-17 M. Witxs //ist. Sé. 
S. India (ed. 2) 11. xxxi. 110 The Chobdars and attendants 
were ordered, 2 

Choca. ‘A mixture of coffee and chocolatc’ 
(Simmonds Dict. Trade). 

18g9 Doran Jable Fruits The favourite beverage of 
Voltaire, at the Café Procope, was cboca, a mixture of Coffee 
with Milk and Chocolate..{ do not know a draught which 
so BOY soothes aod revives as hot well-frothed choca. 

nochlea, -ry, obs. ff. of CocuLEa, -RY. 

|| Chocho (Jentfo), Also choco, chuchu. 
[Native name in Brazil.) Name in the British 
West Indies of a cucurbitaceous plant (Sechéun 
edule), cultivated for its wholesome succulent fruit. 

‘From Madeira its fruits are sometimes .. sold in Covent 
Garden Market under the name of Chayotes.’ 

1756 P. Browne Famaica 355 ‘Whe Chocho Vine..is now 
cultivated in many places in Jamaica, 188z Standard 14 
Dec. 5/3 Clustering over an orange tree is the lovely cho- 
cho vine. 17 — 16 Sept. 5/2 ‘he chocho of Jamaica, the 
christopbine of the French Antilles, the chuchu of Brazil .. 
chayota, or vegetable pear of Madeira .. is one of the most 
peculiar fruits of tropical America. 

Chock (pk), 54.1 Also 8-9 choak, and 
Cuuck q.v. (Chock and chuck appear to have 
been originally variants of the same word, which 
are now somewhat differcntiated. Though they 
pas late, they may possibly go back to ONF. 
“chugue, chogue, chougue (mod.Vic. choke, Norm. 
chouque) =OF. cuche, zuche, couche, souche ‘log or 
block of wood ’; cf. It. cfocco a burning log, block 
of wood, stump; also cfocca bunch, cluster, tuft, 
etc. In Eng. the word appears to have been in- 
fluenced by CHOKE, with which it is occas. con- 
founded undcr the forms choke, choak.] 

1. A lumpy piece of wood, esp. for burning ; 
a block or log, dra/. a ‘ clog’. 

3674 [see Creck]. 1852 W. Coorer Gloss. Province. 
Sussex, Chucks, large chips of wood. 1877 E, Peacock 
NW. Lincolash. Gloss., Chock, Chog, a small log or block 
of wood. 1881 /sle of Wight Gloss, 1B. D. S.), Chocks, 
small pieces of wood. 

2. Turuing. A contrivance for fixing the ma- 

terial to be turned to the mandril of the lathe; 
now Cuuck. Also attrib. 
_ 1703 Moxon Aleck. F.xerc, 192 Sockets, or Chocks, belong- 
ing tothe Screw-Mandrel. 1786 PAél. Trans. LXXVI, 31 
A stout mandrel, or arbor, fora chock Lathe, 1794 Rigging 
§ Seamanship 1. 1590 Chocks, cylindrical pieces of wood or 
Iron, screw-cut at one end, to screw into the end of a man- 
drel, 1803 Ann, Reg. 780 Being afterwards strongly 
cemented to a plug or chock, [it] is screwed upon the lathe. 
1822 Imison Se. & Arf 11.147 Place it on the collar at the 
cbock end of tbe screw. 

3. A term applied to a block of wood (usually 
wedge-shaped) used to stop a cask, whcel, or 
other body from moving. oatl-chocks: ‘clamps 
of wood upon which a boat rests when stowed on 
a vessel’s deck’ (Smyth Sailor's Vord-bkh.). 

1769 Fatconer ict, Marine (1789), Chock, a sort of 
wedge used to confine a cask or other weighty body .. 
when the ship is in motion. 1775 Fatcu Day's Ditin, 
Vess. 27, 1 secured them in proper chocks on the ainiele 
of the barges. x849 Weare Dict. Terms 98/2 The long- 
boat rests upon two large chocks when it is stowed, 1861 
Windsor Express 5 Oct., To remove the chocks or wedges 
connected with one of the lattice girders. 1874 Knicut 
Dict, Mech., Chock (Ship-building), a block, preferably 
wedge-shaped, driven behind the props of a cradle to pre- 
vent it from slipping on the ways before the ship is ready 
to launch. 1895 Lanc. Gloss., Chock, a wedge for fastenin 
the cart to the shafts, 1876 Rosinson Whitby Gloss., Chock, 
a wedge to keep the window from shaking, Chock'd, wedged. 
1877 E. Peacock N. IW, Lincolush. Gloss., Chock, Chog, a 
block or stone used to cbock, or scotch the wheel of a cart 
or waggon. 1881 Daily Tel. 28 Jan., We had only one 
boat, and no tackles ready to lift her out of the chocks. 

4. Mining. See quot. 1888. 

1708 J. C. Compl, Collier (1845)21 We lay Choak Deals 
which ts Deales put in as fast, or all along, as we dig the 
Sand, or Earth. 188: in Ravmono Afining Gloss, 188 
Times 10 {uly 10 A lighted candle placed against a choc 
in the working place of John Dyke, 1888 Aoov Sheffield 
Gloss., Chock, a thick, rectangular block of wood, used in 
building up a strong support for the roof in coal-mining. 

5. In various applications on ship-board: e.g. 

a. ‘Smaller pieces of wood used to moke good some 
deficiency in the moin piece, as those at the head ond heels 
mT a ie the frame-knees,’ etc, (Weale Rudin. Navig. 
1 e 
b. ‘Blocks of timber latterly substituted beneath the 
beams for knees, and wedged by iron keys’ (Smyth Satlor’s 
Word.bkh.), 

c. ‘A piece of timber, framed into the heads ond heels 
of ship's timber at their junctions, to oct as a lap to the 
joint, and make up the deficiency ot the inner angle’ 
(Knight Dict. Afec.). 

G. Chocks of the rudder: “large accurately adapted 
pieces of timber kept in readiness to choak the rudder, by 
filling up the excavation on the side of the rudder hole in 
case of any accident, when q sbip is likely to get strong 
stern-way, etc.’ (Smytb) 
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e. Anchor chocks: see Ancuor $5,' 7, 
. 1994 Rigging & Seamanship 1, 160 Chock, a square taper- 
ing piece of elm..used_in strapping large blocks. at 

aval Chron. X11. 479 Shipped the rudder-choaks. 1 
Ann, Reg, (1804) 525, 10 vessels, completely fitted with 
slides, chocks, iron-bolts, sweeps, ete. 1837 Maravat Dag- 
Fiend xiii, He stood up on the choak toascertain what way 
she was making through the water. ¢1860 H, Stuart 
Seaman's Catech, 26 Reeve it tbrough the after sheeve in 
the chock, 1860 Gossr Homance Nat. 1l1st. 260 lo at- 
tempting to tbrow the line clear from tbe chock, a turn 
caught his left wrist. 1863 Scotsman 21 Aug., Laden to 
the chocks with cannon and bombsbells. 

6. 7/. Blocks of wood or stone placed in or upon 
any machine to add to its weight and steadiness ; 
c.g. stones placed in a mangle, weights laid ona 
harrow, roller, etc. 

7. dial. (Sec quot.) Hence Chock-hole. 

1884 Hottaso Chesh. Gloss. (E. D. S.\, Chockhole, the 


deep rutty hole to be met with in many of the bye-roads or | 


occupation roads io the country, 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Chock, an inequality, roughness in a road..also 
used quasi-adverbially=joltingly, ‘Theer yo gon chock 
(or chick-chock) o'er a stone’. 

+ Chock, -e, 5.2 Obs. form of Sock. 

Chock (t{k), 7. (app. f. Cuioex 54.1] 

tl. tutr. To chock tn: to fit in tightly or 
exactly; to wedge in. Obs. (Cf. CHOKE v.) 

1662 Futrer Worthies 149 The wood-work .. exactly 
chocketh into the joynts again. 1786 PAil. Trans, LXXVI. 
43 Asmall cylinder of hard steel .. made of a size so as just 
to chock in betwixt the extremities of the teeth. 

2. trans. To furnish, sttpply, or fit with a chock 
or chocks; to make fast with a chock ; to wedge 
(a wheel, cask, ctc.); also with wf. 

1854 Barttett Mex. Boundary 1. xi. 296 It was only 
by putting a shoulder to the wheels, and chocking them ai 
every five or six feet, that these hills could be surmounted. 
1 F. Gairritus Artil, Mfan (1862) 103 Chock the wheels 
of the light guns. ¢ 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 64 
‘The casks are.. well chocked np with firewood. 188 
Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 60 Have the waist netting well 
chocked and shored up. 

3. To place .a boat) upon chocks. 

1840 R. Daxa Bef. Mast xxiv. 76 We got..tbe launch and 
pinnace hoisted, chocked, and griped. 

Hence Chocking wvé/. 54.3 also attrié. 

1859 F. Grirritus Arti, Alan. (1862) 110 This is called 
scotching, or chocking, and the handspikes are called 
‘chocking handspikes ’. 

+ Chock, v.¢ and 3, obs. form of Cuck, Suock. 

Chock a. dial. Short for CHock-FULL. 

1863 Ronson Bards of Tyne 77 Ivery nuik was chock. 188 
Leicestersh, Gloss. (ED. S.), Chock and Chockfull, var. of 
*choke-full * full to suffocation. 

Chock, adv. Also choke. [Partly f. CHock sé. 
and v.!; but largely deduced from Cuock-FULL.] 

1. As close or tight as can be; so as to press 
‘dead’ against, stop ‘dcad’, ete. 

1834 Sin H. Tavior 4rtevelde u. ut. i, 1 drew a shafi 
Chock to the steel, and .. Aimed it at Serjeant Laubscher's 
heart. 1856 Kane Ant. Lxf. I. xxvii. 361 A newly-broken 
team-dog .. carried one of the runners chock against the 
edge of the circle, 1860 J. Kexxepy Swallow By xiv. 134 
It as the big wheel stopped as chock as a tombstone, 
Mas. Wuttney Odd or Even xiii, 103 Seized up a great 
sone: and crowded it chock against the grinding, slipping 
wheel. 

b. with adverbs, as chock-a/t, -home, -tight, -up. 

1999 J. M. in Naval Chron, UL. 71 The small block is 
chock up to the truck. 1834 M, Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 
13 Irresolute whether to run it choke up or baul it down 
ogain. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xvii. 46 We..ran her 
chock up to the yard. /érd. xxv. 83 The seas.. washing 
chock aft to the taffrail. 1865 Dickens Afwt, Fr. tu. xiv, 
Drawn chock-tight round his neck, 1867 Suytu Sailor's 
Word-bh,, Chochk-aft, chock. full, chock- home, chock: tif, es, 
denote as far nft, full, home, up, etc., as possible, or that 
whttch fits closely to one onother, ‘ 

e. Chock-a-block (Naw/.), satd of a tackle with 
the two blocks run close together so that they 


1880 | 


touch each other—the limit of holsting ; fransf | 


jammed or crammed close together, 

1840 R. Dana Bef Mast xxv. 82 Hauling the reef-tackles 
chock-o-block, 1 Sauvtn Sarlor’s Word-bk., Chocka- 
block, or Chock and Block is the same with dfock-a-block 
and frvo-dfocks, 1881 W. C. Russert Sarlor’s Sweeth. 11, 
ii. 122 They hoisted it chock a block. 1885 H. O. Fornes 
Naturalist's Wand, uw. viii. 259 Sideways, lengthwise, 
crossways, choke-a-block, as if the river had swept away a 
village or two and stranded them there anyhow. 

Chock-full, choke-full (t{p'kful, t{5«kful),a. 
Forms: § chokke-fulle, (cheke-full), 8 chocque-, 

- choke-, 8- chock-, choak-, chuck-full, 
[he phonetic form and spelling and the deriva- 
tion are alike unsettled, the uncertainty of the latter 
involving that of the former. In Dictionaries, 
first In Todd (1818) as choke-full (with mention 
of chuckfull as a ‘corruption *). Subsequent dic- 
tionaries have choke-full as main form, with chock- 
Jull as a recognized variant. But the American 
lexicographers have chock-fullas the standard form, 
with choke-full as a cross-reference ; and this ap- 


pears to agree with literary usage in U.S. Choke- . 


full appears to be rather the more frequent in 
literary use in England; but chock-fu/! is almost 
universal in spoken use ; chuck-full, in literary use 
bef. and after 1800, is now only dialectal. 


CHOCOLATE. 


The uncertainty begins with the first appearance of the 
word as chokke-fulle, cheke-fulle in the alliterative Morte 
Arthur, the spelling of which is very insecure. Conjectural 
derivations are from Cuoke ». (ME. choke, cheke) with 
sense ‘full to choking ', or ‘ choked full’; from Curex (ME. 
cheke, CHoxe $6.3) or the related chokes =chops, fauces, with 
sense ‘full to the chops’; from ME. Cok, chokke ?to thrust, 
ram io, in sense ‘crammed full’. Either of the two former 
derivations would give an —_ long 3 (which might 
perhaps, however, shortened in the combination); the 
third would give short 3 from the beginning. Prob. there 
is a recent association with Cuock sé. and v., in some of 
their senses, but the latter are too late to be the origin; it 
is more likely that these seoses have been developed under 
the influence of chock-full: see Cuock adv. In Eng. dial. 

lossaries, chock-full is recorded from Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Sheffield, Whitby, Holderness, Leicester, Warwicksh., Wor- 
cester, Berks, Kent; and correspondents send it as the 
current form in Cornwall, Somerset, Wilts, Surrey, War- 
wicksh., Staffordsh., Derby, Notts, E.& S. Lincoln, Rossen- 
dale, Westmorland, Durham, Northumberland, Scotland, 
“all parts of Ireland’, and ‘among all English soldiers in 
the army’. CAwck-full is in the Holderness Gloss., and is 
reported from Norfolk, Suffolk, E. London, Oxford, N. & 
E. Devon. Choke.fulf appears to have no local status. 
As the local pronunciation is sept! entirely distinct from 
that of choke (chottk, choodk, chowk, etc.), the two words 
are not associated, and app. have nothing to do with each 
other ; choke-/ull being thus merely a Look-spelling founded 
upon a conjectural derivation.] 

Filled so as to Icave no vacant spacc; cram- 
full ; stuffed fall; full to suffocation. 


a. Chock-full. 

targo0 Morte Arth, 1552 Charottez chokkefulle chare- 
gyde with golde. 1751 Smottetr Per. Pic. (1779) IV. ciii. 
327 Stow thyself chocque-full of the best liquor in tbe land, 
1772 Nucent uy, /1ist. Friar Gerund 1.153 With a head 
chock-full of these impertinences. 1845 Bro. Jonathas 1. 
106 Chock-full o’ fight I guess. 1857 Hucnes Zom Brown 
i. (1871) 6 Though you may be chock full of Science. 186; 
Hawtrorxe Old Home (1879) 63 Gardens .. chockfull o 
flowers. 1866 Dickens Alughy J. 4 Chock-full of trucks of 
coal, 1875 Hewes Ant. & Mast. i. BS I hate a fellow 
who is always chock full of facts! x Punch 15 Mar. 
124/2 Speeches. .chockful of puerile insolence. 

B. Cheke-full. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 3605 [Ships] Charggede evyne cheke- 
full of cheualrous knyghtes, 

y. Choke-full, choak-full, 

1633 T. James Vey. 101 The Bay... fild choke-full. 1990 
Bruce Trav. Nile 1V. 549 (T.) We filled the skins choak 
full, c1817 Hoce Tales & Sk. VI. 272 Full of visitors; 
choke full of them. 1831 Laxpor Coronation Wits (iat) i 


611 Catafales, choak-full and mountains-high. 1836 
Watsn Aristoph. Clouds 1. iv, Choakful of water. =~ 
Mrs, Cartyie Lett, 11. 296 We have a house choke full, 


1873 Browninc Red Cott, Night-c. 122 Chests choakful 
with gold. 1880 Punch 9 Feb. 64/2 It is. .choke-full every 
night. 

8. Chuckh-full. 

1770 Gentl. Mag. Dec. 559 He is Drunk ..Top-heavy, 
Chuck full, Hocky, etc. a 18:6 SHERioan in Sheridaniana 
280 It is literally chuck full. 1824 Diaoin Lidr, Comp. 593 
Volumes .. chuck full of droll little pieces. 1832 Fraser's 
Mag. V1. 148 Chuck-full and buo}ant with good humour. 
1834 Crockett Tour down East 86 (Bartlett) To make 
chuck-full the ‘measure of the country's glory’. 

Chock-hole: see Cnock sé. 7. ; 

+Chock-tooth = CHEEK-tootu. [Doubtful 
whether a misprint, or really to be referred to chok, 
CROKE s4.*) 

1591 Percyvaur Sf. Dict., Mueta, the chocke toth, Dens 
molaris, 1599 Minsnev, Afuela de baxo, the lower chocke 
tooth. Aluela dé encima, the upper chock-tooth. . 

Chocky, a. dial. [f. Cnock 56.17.) Having 
chocks or obstructions, which stop or Impede 
motion. 

1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Chocky, of n road, uneven, full 
of ruts ond inequalities, 

Chocky, obs. form of Cnoxry sé, 

Chocolate (t{rkdl). Also 7 chocolata, 
-latte, -letta, -lat, chocaletto, -latte, chockelet, 
jocolatte, jacolatt, 8 jocalat. [a. F. chocolat, 
Sp. chocolate, ad. Mexican chocolat! ‘am article of 
food made of cqual parts of the seeds of cacao 
and those of the tree called pochotl’ [ombax 
ceiba] Siméon Dict. de laugue Nahuatl. Chocolatt 
has no conncxlon whatever with the Mexican word 
cacauatl ‘cacao’, or its modern corruption cocoa ; 
but is, so far as is known, a radical word of the 
language. It ls possible, however, that Europeans 
confounded chocolat! with cacaua-at/, which was 
really a drink madc from cacao.) 

1. A beverage made from the seeds of the cacao- 
tree ; now, as distinguished from cocoa, that made 
by dissolving chocolate cake (see next) in boiling 
water or milk, . y a 

1604 E. G[rtmston] D'Acosta's Hist, Indies w. xxii. 271 
The chiefe vse of this Cacao is in a drinke which they call 
Chocolate. 1662 H. Stusses (¢ftle), The Indian Nectar, a 
Treatise on Chocolata. 1664 Preys a 24 Nov., Toa 
Coffee-house, to drink jocolatte, very good, 1682 Evrtvn 
Diary 24 Jan., They also drank of a sorbet and jacolatt. 
1684 Frost of 1683-4 (1844) 28 Wine, beer, ale, brandy, 
chockelet. 1705 Hickenncit, Priestcr. 1, Vi 62 Bless 
the Mahometan Coffee, and the Popish Spanish Chocolate. 
1771 Smotrett /Zumph, Cl. Let. 20 Apr., He asked if she 
would take a dish of chocolate. 1843, Prescott Mexico 1. 
v. (1864) 43 The chocolate—from the Mexican chocolatl,— 
now so common o beverage throughout Enrope. 


CHOCOLATE. 


2. A paste or cake composed of the seeds of the 
eacao-fruit roasted and ground, sweetencd and 
flavoured with vanilla and other substances. This 
is used to make the beverage (sense 1), and also 
eaten in various comfits. 

1659 Lovett Compl. Herball 70 Cacao .. the confection 
thereof, Chocolate. 1662 EI. Stusse Jud. Nectar Pref. 11 
The best Chocolata, call’d Chocolata- Royal, will_cost_six 
shillings six pence each pound. 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1750/4 Chocolatte is sold, from 2s. 6d. to 5s. per Pound. 
1710 Swirt Lett. (1767) II. 27 The chocolate is a present, 
madam, for Stella. 1855 J. F. Jouxston Chem. Comm, 
Life 1, 224 The chocolate is made up into sweet cakes. — 

. + Erroneously applied to the cacao-tree, its 
fruit or sced. Ods, 
. 1785 Jounson, Chocolate, the nut of the Cacao-tree [so 
in mod. Dicts.). 1794 Martyn Nousseau's Bot. 370 There 
no four orders .. Chocolate [7heobroma Cacao] is in the 
first. 

4. Chocolate colour. 

1776 Witnertwnc Bot. Arrangent. (1796) IV. 167 Pileus 
varying from deep chocolate to chesnut. 1883 Scarri 
Rom, Brit, xviii. 177 Stones of a variety of shades, as 
cream colour, grey, yellow, and chocolate. 

b. as adj. Choeolate-coloured ; dark brown. 

1771 Gotpsm, Hannch Venison 93 ‘The tripe’, quoth the 
Jew, with his chocolate cheek. 1776 WitHerInc Sot. 
Arrangent, (1796) TV. 202 Pileus with black, brown, and 
chocolate stripes. 1869 Daily Necus 24 Apr, A Cariboo 
young lady of chocolate complexion. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as chocolate-brown, -cake, 
-colonr, -crimson, -cnp, -makcr, -pot, -pnff, -red, 
-seller ; -colonred, -confectroning, adjs.; chocolate- 
cream, a confection made from ehocolate ; choco- 
late-mill, (@) an instrument for mixing the choco- 
late and milk or water in preparing the beverage ; 
(6) a mill in whieh the roasted and ertushed seeds of 
the eacao-tree are ground in the preparation of 
chocolate; chocolate-nut, the eacao-fruit or its 
seed (it bears nothing of the nature of a st); 
chocolate-root, the root of a North American 
plant, Germ canadense, used as a mild tonic; also 
the plant itself; chocolate-tree, the caeao-tree, 
Theobroma Cacao. Also CHOCOLATE: HOUSE. 

1879 Roop Chromatics xi. 165 Good representations of 
olive-greens or *chocolate-browns. 1882 Garden 11 Nov. 
417/3 The colour is a bright chocolate-brown. 1799 G. 
Situ Laboratory 11. 34 A deep hrown, or “chocolate 
eolour. 1845 Flor/st'’s Fral.1s A dark *chocolate-coloured 
smooth coat. 1648 Gacr West. Ind xv. (1655) 104 ‘Whe 
*Chocolatte-confectioning Donnas, 1882 Garden 18 Nov. 
451/3 Flowers..of a rich *chocolate-crimson, 1757 MILLER 
in PAil. Trans. L. 29 Ten or twelve *chocolate-cups of the 
water. 1662 H. Stuspe /nd. Nectar v.78 Ignorant *Cho- 
colata-makers, who amass whatever is good..to he an 
ingredient. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3891/3 Lackered ‘Tea 
Tables, *Chocolat-Mills. 1769 Mars. Rarratp Eng. House- 
Apr. (1778) 207 Mill them with a chocolate miil, to raise the 
froth, and take it off with a spoon as it rises. 1751 Sir J. 
Hit Afat. Afed, (J.\, The cacao or *chocolate nut is a 
fruit of an oblong figure. 1676 Marvett Afr. Smnirke Wks. 
1875 1V. 80 To come to church with their *chocalatte pots. 
1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 277 To make 
*Chocolate Puffs. 1882 Garden 8 Apr. 230/1 The ground 
colour is yellow, that of the markingsa *chocolate-red. 1662 
H. Stussr /ud. Nectar Pref. 10'The mixture. .is. confined 
only to the coinmon *Chocolata-sellers. 1832 Veg. Sudst. 
Food 372 The Cacao, or *Chocolate-tree. 

b. Chocolate north, gale. see quots. 

1 Damrize Voy, II. u. i. 39 The next day having a 
brisk N.W. Wind, which was a find of a Chocolatta North, 
we arrived at Port Royal. /dfd. in. vi. 62 The Wind con- 
tinues at N.W. blowing only a brisk Gale, which the 
Jamaica Seamen call a Chocolate North. 1867 Saivtit 
Sailor's Word-bk., Chocolate-gate, a brisk N.W. wind of 
the West Indies and Spanish iain. 

Hence (chiefly sonce-wds.) Chocolate v., to 
drink chocolate; Chocolate’sque @., pertaining 
to chocolate; + Chocola‘tical a., of the nature of 
chocolate; || Chocolatie'r [F.}, a maker or seller 


of chocolate. 

1850 B. Tavtor FZ dovada xxxvii. (1862) 38 We arose in 
the moonlight, chocolated in the eomedor, or dining-hall. 
1881 Daily Tel. 2 Mar. 5/3 The late M. Menier, of choco- 
latesque fame. 1652 Wapswortu Chocolate 14 As for the 
rest of the ingredients which inake our Chocolaticall Con- 
fection. 1888 Daly News 23 Apr. 5/3 Sugar workers, 
liquorice refiners, chocolatiers, and fruit preservers. 


+ Chocolate-house. O/s. A house for the 
supply of chocolate asa beverage. Also aftr id, 

1694 Lutrrete Brief Ret. (1857) LI. 341 The lord Cholin- 
ley and Mr. Bertie Cie eceiaa quarrelling y-ester- 
day at the chocolate house, went out to fight. 1695 Con- 
Greve Love for L.1.i, A chocolate-house lampoon. 1715 
M. Davies Athen. Brit, 1. Pref. 49 In the common 
Theaters, or in the Jocalat-Houses. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 
$779/9 All Keepers of Coffee or Chocolate-Houses. _ 1782 
V. Knox £ss. (1819) II]. clxi. 202 Seldom seen but at New- 
market and the chocolatehouse, 


| Chodchod. A Hebrew word 4392 adhkod 


‘a sparkling gem, prob. ruby’, left untranslated by 
the LXX. as xopxdp, and by Jerome as chodchod, 
whieh was retained by Wyclif and the Douay ver- 
sion. Coverdale has ‘ Christall’: 1611 ‘agate’. 

1382 Wycettr Ezek, xxvii. 16 Bijs, and sitk, and chodchod, 
that is, precious marchaundise [1388 cochod, ether auer de 
re. Misa Bate (Douay) 2d., Fine linnen, and silke, and 
2 Ce) B 


Chode (t{éud), str. pa. t. of Cuipe z. 
Von, I. 
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|| Choenix (k7niks). (Lat.,a. Gr. xoimé.] A 
dry measure of aneient Greece, variously estimated 
at one quart, and 14 pints imperial measure. 

1603 Hotaxp Plutarch's Mor, 15 Sit_not upon the 
measure Chaenix. 1660 H. Morr Alyst. God, v. xvi. 183 
If one Choenix of wheat be sold for a penny. 1853 Hick: 
tr. Aristoph, (1872) II. 619 Pay..a choenix of chick-peas, 

Choerogry!: see CHEROGRIL, the eoney. 

Choff(e, obs. f. Cuoucn, Cnurr. 

Choffer (t{fox). Sc. [By-form of Cuarrr, 
Cnaurrer, ad. mod.F. chanfforr, {. chanffer to 
lteat.]_ A small portable furnace, or chafing dish. 

1756 Mrs. CaLprRwoop Journ, (1884) 130 lis tea-kettle 
boiling on a choffer. 1860-8 Cusspers Evcycl. s.v. Balloon, 
Heated by an iron choffer, 1885 Sir R. Caristison A vfo- 
djog. 1. ii. 60 We proceeded to kindle our choffer. 

+ Choffing-dish, ‘Sv. Oés. A variant of Cnar- 
ING-DISH : ef. pree. 

1689 A. Hav tr. St. Germain's Physician 223 ( Jam.) Make 
balls, which ye shall put on coals, in a choffing-dish. 

Chofinch, ohs. form of CHAFFINCH. 

Choghe, obs. form of Cnouan. 

Chogset (tfegset). US. [Indian name.] A 
small, edihle, salt-water fish, found on the eastern 
coast of the United States from Delaware north- 
ward ; the Burgall. 

1848-60 Bartirtt Dict. Amer.s.v. Burgad, other names 
..are..Chogset, the Indian name. 

Choice (tfois), 4. Forms: 3-5 choys, 4 chois, 
5-7 choyse, 6-7 choise, choyce, 6- choice. 
[ME chois, choys, a. OF. chofs (mod.¥. choix), f. 
chois-tr_ to ehoosc. Choisir ONF, corstr) is 
cognate with Pr, cansir, chausir, whence Olt. 
ciausire, OSp. *eosir (in cosido seen\, Pg. *cousir 
(in coustmento choice) :-—Romanic *causire ad. Ger. 
hausjan, in Gothic, to try, test, prove, taste, deriv. 
of Avusan, pa. t. haus, to try, test, prove, discertt, 
perecive, sce, CHoosr. The Kom. vb. had also 
in early times the senses ‘perceive, see’, as well as 
‘diseern, choose’, The Fr. word chors sup- 
planted the OE. cyre, early MEL Aire, care “i) 
:—WGer, fur? :-—OTeut. Ausi-s, f. Rus- weak grade 
of Lens- to CHOOSE. 

The fact that 4ire, cvre, had in its phonetic development 
become so completely detached from any current inflexion 
of Cucosr, while this French word lay phonetically so near, 
and so naturally suggested relationship to choose, chase, 
chosen, without doubt led to the displacement of the native 
by the alien word. ‘The continuous mutual influence of the 
sb. and vb. is evidenced by the fact that there arose alsoa 
sh. Cnoosr and a vb. Cnotse.) 5: 

1. The aet of choosing ; preferential determina- 


tion between things proposed ; selection, election. 

1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 2415 Pe strengeste we schal hi choys 
and bi lot al so Chese out. 1393 Gower Con/. 1. 273 Of his 
owne chois. 1460 Carcrave Chron, 58 Cosyn he [Octavian] 
was onto Jutius Cesar, and, be choys, his son. 1526 /’#ler. 
Perf (W. de W. 1531) 3b, Admitted as children by adopcyon 
or choyse. 1§28 Mokn Diat, Heresyes 1. Wks. 165/1 What 
coulde I do fnrther than praye for grace to gyde ny choyce. 
1640 Quartes Enchirid. us xxix, Be very circumspect in 
the choise of thy company. @ 1687 Mork Aniid, Ath. Pref, 
Gen, (1712) 23 Being put to his choice whether he wonld 
yield to that, or the abuse of his body. 1781 Gisvon Dee/. 
& FT, sli. 531 The choice of the ple is the best and 
putes titletoreignoverthem. 18972 Ruski Munera Paulo, 

ref, (1880) 15 In the choice of the elements of wealth. 
a Green Short {Zist. viii. § 10. 568 With this body too 
. lay the choice of all future Protectors. 

b. Zo make choice of: to choose, select. Zo 
make a choice: to perform the act of choosing. 
Zo take one's choice: perth. orig., to take after 
selection; but now usually, to choose what one 


will take or have. 

1581 LAMBARDR “vee, M1. vii. (1588) 214 This law requireth 
that he..do therwithall make choise. 1611 Buster dicts xv. 
7. 1660 Biount Boscobel 1, (1680) so The Colonet made 
choise of a thick leafed Oak. 1667 Mitton 7. “4. x1. 101 
Fake to thee from among the Cherubim Thy choice of 
flaming Warriours. 1727 Dr For Syst. Magic 1. i. 1840" 12 
As if Heaven had not already made the best choice for us. 
1884 Miss Brappor /shenaed xxxvi, The dancers could take 
their choice in the motley crowd of dames and damsels, ail 
masked, 1887 J. Rar tn Gd. Words 237 He made the 
choice then without _a back-thought. ; 

e. By, for, of (tin, with) choice: by prefer- 
ence. HWethont choice: without distinction, indis- 
criminately. 

1303 R. Brune //andl, Synne 11014 Twey men were yn 
choys to take. 1570-6 Lamrarpr Perams. Kent (1826) 289 
Since... his workes without choice be condemned as Hereti- 
call, 1581 Murcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 197 Is the vse 
of their weapon with choice, for their calling, any blemish 
vnto them? 1885 Puck 2 May 210a, Cutting blasts of 
wind, which seemed to blow from every quarter at once, but 
from the North and East for choice. 1886 Miss Brappon 
Like & Uni. xxxiv, I have ties in Kilrush .. otherwise, for 
choice, I should infinitely prefer Chadford. . 

2. The power, right, or faculty of choosing; 
option. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 8550 (Gott.) Mi lauerd has pe sent word 
bi me To give be ehoys of thinges thre. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer 
Troyins Ww. clii, This sufficeth .. For to destroye our fre 
ehoys everydele. 1413 Lypcate Prfgr. Sowle we. xxiii. 
(1489) 69 This is nought in thyn choys. 1573 Tussrr x56. 


(1878) 206, I must (no choice) away of force like posting 
horse, 1663 Cow.ry £ss. v. Garden, Happy art Thou 


whom God does bless With the full choice of thine own 


: CHOICE, 


Happiness. 1841 Lane Arad. Nts. I. 82, I have given 
thee thy choice of the Manner in which thou wilt die. 

b. + 7d be at one’s chorce: to actas one chooses, 
do as one pleases (obs.). At chorce: at pleasure. 
To have one’s choice: to have the right or privilege 
of choosing. 

1568 Grarton Chrov. Il. 246 If suche companies will not 
keepe the peace, let them be at their choise. 1583 T. 
Stocner Civ. Warres Lowe C. u. 34 That every iman.. 
maie be at his free choise so to vse them, etc. 1693 W. 
Rosirtson Phrascot. Gen. 332 We inay be at our choice; 
In nostra potestate est; mann est situm, 1810 Lama Lett. 
fo Manning 2 Jan., 1 have chosen that [title], if ever I 
should have my choice. 1817 Connnrookr slgchra Hindus 
270 These, with the two coefficients. .taking them at choice, 
furnish the values, ctc. 1875 Mrs. ALEXANDER The H coin! o't 
xxxiii, | should not hesitate for a moment, had 1 the choice. 

e. Hobson's choice: the option of taking the 
one thing offered or nothing. 

Named froin Tobias Hobson, the Cambridge carrier (com- 
memorated by Milton in two Epitaphs}, who let out horses, 
and is said to have compelled customers to take the horse 
which happened to be next the stable-door, or go without. 
See Spectator 1712 No. 509. 

1660S, Fister Rusticks Alarnt Wks. (1679) 128 If in this 
Case there be no other (as the Proverb isi then Hobson‘s 
choice..which is, chuse whether you will have this or none, 
1691 Woon sith. O.vox, IL. 331 ‘The Masters were left to 
Hobsons choice, to choose Bennet and no body else. @1708 
VT. Warp Fxg. Ref. (1716) 326 1D.) Where to elect there is 
bnt one, "lis Hobson's choice, ‘Vake that or none. @ 1734 
Nortu Life La. Guildford (188) 1, 163 (D.1 They wanted 
a competition to make the money fly; and they sid, 
Hobson’s choice was no choice. 1858 R.S. SurtREs sé 
Mamoura xii. It was a case of Hobson's choice with them, 

3. That which is specially chosen or to be 
chosen on account of its excellenee, the preferable 
part of anything, the ‘ pick’, ‘flower’, ¢/i¢e. 

1494 Fanvan vi. 533 The sayde wyne was so plenteuouse 
in Englonde, that a tunne therof was solde for a marke, & 
xxs, the choyse. 1611 Biante: Gex. xxiii, 6 Heare vs, my 
Lord..in the choise of our sepulchres bury thy dead. 1622 
R, Hawkiss Moy. 8. Seva (1847) 191 Our cnemies [were] 
thirteene hundred men and boyes .. and those of the choice 
of Peru. 167% Mitton . &. 1. 313 The flower and choice 
of many Provinces. 1785 Gissox Alise. Whs, (1814) 11. 375 
The choice of a chosen library. 1878 BrowsixG La Saisia: 
20 What I think were. .Most the choice for quiet. 

b. cover. A choice or picked company. 

1595 Sunaks, John i. i. 72 A brauer choyse of dauntlesse 
spirits, ..Did nener tlote upon the swelling tide. 

4. Abundanee and variety to choose from ; seope 


or field for choice. 

[1486 Cf. Cuoose sé, 3.) 1886 Cocax //aven IJealth vi. 
(1636) 29 As of Wheate, so likewise of Barley there is great 
choice to bee had. 196 Suaks. Zam. Shr. ti. 138 Faith 
ing you say) there’s small choise in rotten apples. 1617 
Markuam Cazal. 1. 56 In England where we have so many 
choyces of good foodes. 1700 Watts in Codlect, (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) 1. 314 Here is more choise of tutors to be had. 1833 
Hr. Martinnau Lec & Lugeer iv. 80 She had an unuswal 
choice of cambrics and silks. 

b. An abundant and well-chosen supply. 

1g Suaks. 1 //ex. 1 J, ¥. v.16 So Divine So fall repleate 
with choice of all delights. 1606-9 Pe, Hate Medit, Cant. 
iii. (1808) Dedie., I offer them to you, not for that yourself 
are not stored with choice of better, but as, etc, 

5. The person or thing chosen or sclceted. 

198 Suans. Merry lt attiv.31 O27, M. Slender wonld speak 
a word with you. dv. 1come to him. This is my Fathers 
choice. 1697 Davpen Ving. ast. x. 74 For me, the Wilds 
and Lesarts are my Choice, 1792 Swain //ysnn, ‘Come ye 
souis’ iv, is commandments hen become their happy 
choice. i 

b. A person or thing) to be chosen. rare. 

1806 Temple of Truth 342 No man. .will contend that the 
pleasures of sense are the best Choice. 1818 Mitt rir. 
/udia M11. i. 25 Pointed him out as a most eligihle choice. 

+ 6. Care in choosing, cireumspection, judgment, 
discrimination. [Vth choice (F.avec choix): ele- 


gantly. Obs. ; 

1583 Stusnes Axat. Adns. n. 20 Therefore in my indge- 
ment is there great choise to be made of schoolmaisters. 
1625 Bacon Afophthegmes Pref., They were collected with 
ludgement, and Choice. 1667 Mitton 7’, £.u. 415 Here 
he had need All circumspection, and we now no less Choice 
in our suffrage. 1765 II. Watrote Ofranto Pref., Every 
Italian or Frenchman of any rank piques himself on speak- 
ing his own tongue correctly and with choice. 

+7. Special value, estimation. Ods. 

r60r Suaks. Adl’s Welf um. vii. 26 This Ring he holds In 
most rich choice. 2 

8. An ALTERNATIVE: used both in the exact and 


the loose senses of that word, i.c. of the terms 
between which one may choose, or a term which 


may be chosen. : 

1794 Parey Evid. n. ix. § 3 (1817) 269 Death or conversion 
was the only choice offered to idolaters. | 18 1 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong. WV. xviii. 146 In dealing with William the 
Conqueror there were only two choices, unconditional suh- 
mission and resistance to the last. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
v. §1. 217 The refusal of the Frenc ee. -» left no 
choice for him but war. 1886 A thenxnme 30 Oct. 565/1 If 
a man is not orthodox he has no choice but to be rigidly 
scientific, 5 , J 

9. attrib. and Comb., as choice-making, ~picked, 


-worthy; choice-drawn, chosen with special 


eare; t choice-mote, a meeting for election. 

1599 Suaks. /fen. 1”, wi. Prol.oq These cull'd and *choyse- 
drawne Caualiers. 1571 Gotpine Cafuin on Ps. xxviii. 104 
He thought y' God without any *choycemaking did un- 
advisedly outrage ageinst men. 1618 Botton Flerus ww. ii. 
267 In the first comitial assembly, or *choyse-moote. 1647 


CHOICE, ; 


N. Bacon ffist, Dise. ii. 3 A *choice-picked place from al 
theearth, 1865 J. Grote reat. Moral [deas viii. (1876) 
103 Ideals. .of deedworthy conduct. .of *choiceworthy aim. 

i lmics (tfois), a. Forms: 4 ehoys, chois, 
5-7 choise, 6-7 choyse, choyce, 6- choice. 
(Prob. due to association of the native adj. Cris 
with the prec. sb.] 

1. Worthy of being chosen, select, exquisite, of 
picked quality, of special excellence. 

z Alex. & Dind. 727 Him a chalis ful chois wip 
z chere bringen. ¢ 1380 IWs//. /’alerne 400 William pat 
choys child in to his chaumber ledde. c¢ 1400 Destr. Trey 
490 The Knightes .. Iniill a chaumber full choise chosen 
bere way. crsss Harrsrir.o Divorce L1en. VILL (1878) 33 
Among the select and choise people of God. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. vy. \xii. § 8 The one with the choicest wits, the 
other with the multitude. r60z Warner Alb. Fug. xn. 
Ixxiv. (1612) 308 A Choyser is not here. 1642 Furcer //oly 
oy St. WW. xiii, 302 In discourse her words are rather 
it then fine, very choice and yet nol chosen. 1738 Pork 
ffor, Sat. 1. vi, 126 In a sea of folly toss'd, My choicest 
Hours of Life are lost, 1826 Disranii Iie. Grey vi. i, 274 
The secretary had.. given a choice loast, sung a choice sonz. 

b. Often in the Shaksp. phrase, choice spirit. 

1591 Suaks. 1 fen. VI, v. ili. 3 Ve choise spirits that ad- 
inonish ine. 1601 — Jol. Co us, i. 163 The Choice and 
Master Spirits of this age. 1815 Scott Guy J/, xxxvii, 
being perfectly different from the choice spirit of the even- 
ing before. 1 Rucker Crrtt/s. HE. ii, He quickly rallied 
round him the choicest spirits in the Church. 

2. Selected with carc and judgement, well-chosen, 
fit, appropriate. 

1988 Suaks. LZ... ZL. v. i. 17 Amos) singular and choise 
Epuhat. 1613 — //en. 1117, 1, ii. 162 Wishing me to per- 
mit..my Chaplaine, a choyce howre To heare from him a 
matler of some moment. 1 Bunyan //oly Citic 138 Two 
choice Metaphors. 1693 W. Ropertsox Phraseol. Gen. 332 
Things delivered in choice words; Flectis verbis dictatx 
res. ¥ Wornsw. Resol. & [ndep. xv, Choice word and 
measured phrase, ahove the reach Of ordinary men. 

+3. Of persons; Careful or nice in choosing, 
selective, discriminative. Ods. or dial. 

1616 Pasguil 4 Kath. w. 287 Vile make the aire Court thy 
choice eare with soft delicious sounds. 1651 Jer. ‘TAYLor 
Holy Living i, $1 He that is choice of his time, will also 
be choice of his company and choice of his actions. 1656 
SaxDERSON Serm, Ps, xix. 13 (1689) 407 A Traveller in a 
deep rode will be choice of his way throughout, 

b. Careful of over), as valuing highly; making 
much of, Chiefly d/a/. 

1840 R. Daxa Bef. Must xxix. 103 Many of the lates. 
sailor songs.. which they were very choice of. 1875 .Sasse.r 
Gloss. (V4...) s.v., ‘We aint got but two brockyloes, but 
he's middlin* choice over them, { can tell ye.’ 1881 Shrapsh. 
Gloss., ‘They han but that one litile hd, and they bin 
mighty choice and tid on him.” 1888 JI", Somerset [Va-6h., 
Terrible choice inan about his things. Uncommon choice 
over her danghters. 

ce. Fastidious (as to diet) ; ‘nice’. 

1888 Berksh. Gloss., Choice or Chice, difficult to suit as 
regards food, 

4. quasi-adv. Exceedingly. 

¢ 1400 Destr, Troy 9303 Achilles was choise fayne, cherit 


hym the bettnr. 
Choiceful (tfoisful’, 2. rare. [f. Croicr sé. 


+ -FUL.] Full of choice: a. Making many 
choices, fickle in choosing. b. Offering or afford- 
ing choice, varied. 

159 Spenser AMniopotmos 159 None of these .. Mote 
please his fancie .. His choicefull sense with every change 
doth flit. 1605 Sytvester Du Bartas u. ii, Colonics 460 
For pouty toyes, Silk Stockings, Cambrick, Lawne, Ieere’s 
choice-full Plenty. . 

Choiceless (tfoislés), a. rare. [f. Cnorcr sé, 
+-LESs.] Without choice; incapable of choosing. 

1654 Hammono Fundawientals xvi.(J.) That dead, choice- 
less creature. 1655 Futter CA. //ist, vi. (1845) TET. 337 In 
that Age there was a choicelesse choice, that Mont or 
none at all, should write our English Ilistories. 

Choicely (tfoi-sli), a/v. Also 6 choselie ; and 
see CrotcE a. [f. Crotck a@.+-L¥2.] Ina cholce 
manner; with careful choice, with special care, 
earefully, specially, déscriminatingly ; daintily, ex- 
quisitely, excellently. 

¢1350 IVill, Palerne 1752 The posterne of that perles 
erber, That was to Meliors chaumher choisli a joyned. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 2772 My Sister Exiona fro seruage to 
brynge. Thai shal choisly your charge. c1g25 Ley. 
Rood 218 To seche a childe pat choisly chees In maydenes 
hlode to blome. 1570 Ascitam Scholem. (Arb.)137 In enerie 
separate kinde of learning nnd studie.. ye must follow, 
choselie a few, and chieflie some one. 1590 Srensrr F. Q. 
it. vi. 12 Choycely picked out from all the rest. 1610 Guit- 
um fferaldry (1611) 137 Keeping them exceeding choicely, 
1678 H. Vaucuan Thalia Rediv, (1858) 221 This they do 
most slow Because most choicely. 168: CHETHAM Angfer’s 
Vade-mee. iv. § 19 (1689) 50 So choicely handled, as not to 
bein the least bruised. 1797 tn Nicolas ae Nelson VE. 456 
Our Ship. .will be choicely manned. 1832 Tennyson Palace 
Art xxxvii, Below was all mosaic choicely plann’d. 1862 
Ruskin Afunera Pulv, (1880) 60 To furnish chotcely his 
stahle, or his cellar, 

Choiceness (tJol'snés). [f. CHorce a. + -NESsS.] 

1. Selectness ; special excellence, value, or fitness. 

1636 B. Jonson Discov, (R.), In choiceness of phrase, round 
and cleane composition of sentence. 1649 Br. Revnotos 
Serm, [fosea Episi., The Choiceness of the Auditory might 
require the exactes! preparation. 1 Copper. Plate Mae. 
vi, Mrs. North’s., flower-garden..in neatness, and the 
choiceness of its contents. 1877 Mrs. Forrestea Afignon 
1, 264 The choiceness of the cuisine, 

2. Discrimination in choosing; fastidiousness, 
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a166s J. Gooowtn Filled ww. the Spirit (1867) 109 Here is 
no matter for choiceness of wisdom to shew itself. a 1687 H. 
Morr Antid, Ath. Pref. Contents (1712) 1 Elis caution and 
choice-ness inthe Managing such arguments. 1886 J. W. 
Suerer Il’orfdly Tales 76 He won the appellation of 
‘Spates’, from a supposed excessive choiceness in the 
selection of thai equipment, Be Ms 

Choil. Cutlery. The name of the indentation in 
a pocket-knife where the edge of the blade adjoins 
the ‘tang’ or thick part by which it is hafted ; or 
the eorresponding part of any knife where the 
cutting edge ends. Hence Choil v., to make this 
indentation or slope in a knife; Choiler, an in- 
strument for making the choil. 

Choil has been used in Sheffield from before the memory 
of the oldest inhahitant : it is also in use in cutlery establish- 
ments in U.S. (CV. & Q, 7th S. VIE. 197, 18) 2 1888 in 
Aonv Sheffield Gi. 1889 — in N. & QO. 9 Mch. 199 This 
filing cutlers call ‘choiling’, and they do it hy means of a 
rather smooth three-sided file..one could not call the choil 
of a table-knife an indentation. .it is a rounding off 


Choir, quire (kwoier, 54. Forms: a. 3 quer, 
3-6 quere, 4 queor, queyr, 4-6 queer, 5 qwer, 
3-6 qwere, qweer, 6 queare, 70r/h. qwhere, 
where; 6-7 queere. 8. 5-6 quyre, queyere, 6 
quiere, quyer, 6-7 quiere, 6- quire. +. 7- 
choir, (8 choire). (ME. guer, quere.a.OF. cuer 
choir of a church (mod.F. chanr):—L. chorus 
company of dancers, dance ; company, band ; (in 
med...) body of singers in church, place for singers 
in church; a. Gr. xopdés dance, company of dancers 
or singers: cf. Crorus. The change from ME. 
guére, to guyer, guire, goes exactly with that of 
brere and frere \o brier, friar. The spoken word 
is still gazre, though since the close of the 17th c. 
this has been fictitionsly spelt c4o/7, app. as a 
partial assimilation to Gr.-L. chorus, or ¥. cheur. 


The spelling give has never been altered in the English 
Prayer-book. ‘Some people affect to pronounce chofr (ko1"s).] 


1. The organized.body of stngers in eathedral or 

church service. 

+a. The clergy of a cathedral or collegiate 
church engaged in performing the church service: 
formerly more or less eoextensive with CHapren. 
Obs. 

¢rj00 St. Brandan 305 Tuelf other freres of the queor. 
crgos A. £. 7, (1862) 82 Alle fe Canouns of be queor. 1518 
Wriotnesiey Chrow. 11875) L.12 ‘The Bishop of London, 
with all Powles quier, receaued him. 1§56 Chron. Gr. friars 
75 The qweer of Powlles had a commandment from the dene. 

b. The band of singers who perform or lead the 
musical part of the service in a church or chapel. 

A cathedral choir consisis of the vicars choral or minor 
canons, lay-clerks, and choristers. This body is divided 
inlo two sets of voices sitting in the south and north sides 
of the chancel, called respeclively decani and canteris (i.e. 
dean's and precentor’s side) who sing antiphonally. (But 
in some cases the positions are reversed.) 

1380 Wrettr Jf 4s, (1880! 192 Whanne ber ben fourty or 
fyfty in a queer pre or foure .. lorellis schullen knncke be 
most deuout seruyce pat noman schal here be sentence. 
1553 1. Witson Afet, 76h, The Chaunter..made the whole 
quier, that then was redy for syngyng, 1o fall streight a 
laughyng. 1597 Mortey fafrod. Afus. 156 To hate plaide 
it on the organes with a quier of singing men. 1632 Mitton 
Penseroso 162 Let the pealing organ hlow To the full voic'd 
quire below. 1795 Mason Ch. Afus. iii, 207 Singing Men, 
much less singing Women, as a separate Choir made no 
part in the..orders, which St. Peler and St. Paul had..ap- 
pointed. 1823 Byron Jvay xen. bxii, The silenced quire. 
1869 Ousetey Counter, xiv. gi In writing for two choirs, 
it is always desirahle to make the harmony of each choir 
complete. 1880 Grove Dict. Afus. s.v., ‘Choir’ is .. used 
for the singers in churches of all kinds; and for the por- 
tions into which a chorus is divided when the composition 
is written for two, three, or any other number of ‘choirs’. 
1884 I. M. Crawrorno Nom, Singer 1, 24 The choir answers 
from the organ loft. 

te. éransf. The singers in the Jewish temple; 
also, in a heathen temple. Oés. 

1382 Wveir Judg. ix. 27 The querys maad of syngers, 
thei wenlen into the temple of her god. — Nef. xii. 
Two queris of men preisende stoden in the hous of Got 
1651 Hones Leviath. tn, xxxiii, 202 The Psalmes were 
written... for the use of the Quire. 1697 Davnen PF irg. 
Georg. w. 546 The bright Quire their kindred Gods invoke. 

2. That part of a church appropriated to the 
singers; sfec. the part eastward of the nave, in 
which the services are performed, separated from 
the rest of the building by a screen or screens, 
usually of open work; the chancel. (Now so 
called chlefly in cathedrals and such large churches 
as show the cathedral or minster type.) 

1297 R. Grote. 4593 (Rolls) At glastinbury his bones suppe 

e fond. & bere at-uore pe heye wened *amydde be quer 
ywis. 1375 Barnova Brice xx. 293 Ina fair lowme in the 

ueyr. 21490 Le Morte Arth, 3138 In A chapelle, Amydde 
the quere, That bold baron they beryed thare. 1480 Nobt. 
Devyll yo He went .. Towardes the quyere, 1480 Caxton 
Chrou, Eng. ecli. 322 He lyeth worshipfully in a new chapel 
on the south-syde of the quyre. 1535 Fisner és. 1. #6 
Comming to the pies — 367 Quyer. 1549 Prayer Bh, 
Edw, V1, Morn. Pr. Rubric, The priest beyng inthe queer 
shall begynne wyth a londe voyce the Lordes prayer. 1568 
Grarton Chron. II. 256 Buriat in the Quier, or upper parle 
of Paules Churche. 1992 Vestry Bhs, (Surtees) 266 The | 
forme on the north side of the queare. 1635 Hrereron | 
Trav. (1844) 115 Divine service .. is performed in the quire 
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orchancel. 1662 Bk, Com. Prayer, Morn. & Even. Prayer 
Rubric, In Quires and Places where they sing, here follow- 
eth the Anthem. 1 Kersey, Choir, the Quire of a 
Church, that part of it where Divine Service is said or 
sung. 175 CHamarrs Cyc/., In nunneries, the choir 
is a large hall, adjoining to the body of the church; 
separated hy a te, where the religious sing the office. 
1815 Worpsw. [White Doe 1. 112 Can she be grieved for 
ae or shrine Crushed as if by wrath divine? 1 7% PARKER 

Uast. Goth, Archit. 1. iv. 102 St. Hugh's choir of Lincoln 
Cathedral is the earliest huilding of the pure Gothic style. . 
that has been..found in Europe. 1875 — Gloss. Archit. sv. 
Church, The name of chancel and choir became synonymous, 
bul usage now generally confines the name of choir to 
the cathedrals or large churches. 1875 B. Tavtor Haws? 
wv. ii, IE. 269 The rising. .sun aly lights the choir. 

transf, 1600 Sitaks. Sons. |xxiii, Those boughes which 
shake against the could Bare ruin'd quiers, where late the 
sweet birds sang. 


+b. Phrase. Zo keep one’s choir (cf. to keep 
Cuapet. Obs. Prov. Zo rob the church to mend 


the choir, etc. 

¢ 1400 Sozudone Bab. 566 Fye, preest..Go home and kepe 
thy Qwer. c1g10 Barcay Mirr. Gd. Afann. (1570) cil), 
Uncouer nol the Church, therewith to mende the quere. 
1514 — Cyt. & Uplondyshm, (1847) 17 Some pill the churche, 
therewith to leade the quere. 116 JI/s// ok. Peke, Test. 
Ebor. V.74 All other clarkes that kepes daly ther where ijd. 
Se. Proverb, He rives the kirk to theik the quire. 


te. Lady quire; =Vady chapel. Ofés. 

1912 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 36 To be huried .. in the 
Lady qwere. 1550 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 
166 Ye alter in our lady gwerre.. ye alter in nycholas 
gwerre. 

+d. Asa place for the CHURCH-BUCKETS. 

1651 CLevELAno /’oeins, Rebell Scot, Not all the buckets 
in a Countrey Quire Shall quench my rage. 1666 Drvoex 
vinn. Affrad, ccxxix, Some run for huckets 10 the hallow'd 
Quire. 

3. gen. A company of singers ; sper. an organized 
body of singers who perform at concerts, cte, ; a 
choral society or institution. 

1883 Unart Royster D.v. vi. (Arb) 86 Lel me fet your 
quier, that we may haue a song. 1595 Pedler’s Prophecie, 
We foure will tit an honest quere; I will follow, if the 
Pedler will begin. 1663 Cowtry Verses & Ess. (1669) 116 
What Princes Quire of Musick can excell Thal which within 
this shade does dwell? 1770 Lancuorne /"/ularch (1879) 1. 
566/1 ‘The choirs which the cities sent to sing the praises of 
Apollo, 1832 G. Dowxes Lett, Cont, Conntries T.107 A 
choir of fair singers of Brientz usually accompanies the 
party. 1880 Grove Dict. Afns. H. 261 During this winter 
(1827-8] Felix [Mendelssohn] .. formed a select choir of 16 
voices, who mel at his house on Saturday evenings. 

b. /rans/. and fig. of angels, birds, eehoes, etc. 

gga Snaks. Fen. § Ad. 840 Still the quier of ecchoes 
answer. 1626 Bacon Sy/'a § 253 Where Eccho's come 
from severall Parts .. they must .. make as it were a Quire 
of Eccho’s. 1628 Str J. Braumont Bosteorth F. 115 Like 
bright Apollo in the Muses Quires. 1667 Mitton #. £, xn. 
366 They. .hy a Quire Of squadrond Angels hear his Carol 
sung. 1672-5 Comnen Comp. Temple 1. x. $3 The great 
Mystery of the Trinity, which the Celestial Choir own by 
their Trisagium. 1 Aootson /faly (1733) 186 Feather'd 
Sues that warhled in the shade, 1880 E, Wuitr Cert. 

elig. 82 As if a quire of angels filled the firmament with 
their songs. F 

4. Each of the nine orders of angels in the 


heavenly hierarchy. 

1642 R. Canrenter Experieuce ut, tv, 17 Say..that there 
are nine Orders, or Quires of Angels. 1 Mitton iwl,. 
ut, 666 Hath hrought me {Satan] from the Guires of Cheru- 
bim Alone thus wandring. 1848 Kixcstry Saint's Trag. 
1v. ii, 222 My report Shall .. win the quires of heaven To 
love and honour him. 

5. Cf. Cuorvs sé, 1. . 

a. A band of dancers, or of dancers and stngers 


(én ancient heathen worship, etc.). 2 

1656 CowLry Pindar. Odes (1669) 21 Lo how the Years to 
come, a numerous and well-filted Quire, All hand in hand 
do decently advance, And to my song with sinooth nnd 
equal measure dance, 1 Goins. Trav. 243 How often 
have I led thy sportive choir With tuneless pipe, beside the 
murmuring Loire. 1818 Suectey Aew, fsfam ut xxiii, Like 
a quire of devils, Around me ane involved a giddy dance. 

+b. A dance (or ?a carol). Obs, rare. 

1g35 Covrroatr Zam, v.14 Our mery quere [1611 our 
dance] is turned in to mourninge. ‘ 

6. gen. An organized company or collection, a 
band (of persons, or fig. of things) ; sometimes 
with the idea of rhythmical motion or regular 


order a8 of dancers, (Cf. CHorvs sé. 2,) 

1362 Wyeitr Song Sol. vi. ? Qu eres of tentes [Lat. chores 
castreruin], rg90 Suaks. Alids, N.it. i g5 And then the 
whole quire hold their hips, and loffe. 31622 Bacon f/en. 
VI1, 105 The King ever willing 10 put himselfe into the 
Consort or Quire of all religious Actions, 1693, Rav Crea- 
tion 1, 52 The Ftypothesis of every fix1 Stars being a Sun.. 
and having a Quire [1704 choire] of Planels.. moving about 
him, 1bid, 1, (1704) 309 Nature which hath so skilfully 
ranked and disposed this Quire of our Teeth. 1865 Ktxes- 
LEV Glaucus (1878)12 The whole choir of cosmical sciences. 

7. Comb.,as in chotr-house, -service ; (in sense 2) 
choir-aisle, -chapel, -crypt, -door, -screen, -stde, 
-stall; choir-boy, a boy who sings in a choir, a 
chorister ; + choir-cope, a cope worn by a member 
ofa choir; choir-master, a leader or director of a 
choir; choir-piteh (Afus.), see quot. ; choir-wise 
ad»,, in the manner of a choir, antiphonally. See 
also CHOIR-MAN, -ORGAN. . ; 

1848 2. Weep Cont. Ecclesiol. 24 It is cruciform, with 
an apse, hut has no retrochoir or ‘choir-aisles, 1837 
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THacKERAY plea | vii, He had been a *choir-boy. 
a1300 Saints Lives (1887) 227 Monekes .. yreuested faire 
and in *queor-copes, 1853 Rock Ch, Mathers IL. 1. 250 
All the canons and clerks .. took off the black choir- 
copes and arose clad in surplices. 1879 Sir G. Scorr 
Lect, Archit. {\. 29 Here..we have still remaining the 
*choir-crypt. 1513 Vest. Edor. V. 48 Afore the *quere 
dore in the church of Est Drayton. rgg1 Vestry Bhs. 
(Surtees) 266 The seconde stall from the queare doore. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 27 Dec. 2/1 ‘he boys in the Abbey choir.. 
boarded in a *choir-house. 1860 Ransay Remix, (1874) 
p. xlv, Choirs have been organized with great effect by 
choir-masters of musical taste and skill, 1852 Seipet 
Organ 22 Organs .. tuned either in the so-called chamber- 
pitch.. or in the *choir-pitch, which was a whole tone 
higher. 1643 Cromwet Left. 10 Jan. (Carlyle), { require 
you to forbear your *choir-service. 1774 T, Warton Lug. 
Poetry (1840) UL. 161 That part of our choir-service called 
the motet or anthem, 1661 Heyiyn //ist. Ref ul. ve 59 A 
song sung “Quire-wise .. Moses as Chanter. 

Choir, quire (kwaiex), v. foct. [f. prec. sb.] 

intr. To sing, as a choir; to sing in ehorus. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch, I”. v. i. 62 Still quiring to the young 
eyed Cherubins. 1610 G. Fretcner Christ's Vict. w. il, 
Among whose infant leaves the joyous birds do quire. 1804 
Graname Sabbath (1839) 22/2. With sweet response har- 
moniously they [seraphim] choir’d. 

b. drans. ' 

179 E. Darwin Sot, Gard. 1. 18 To the sacred Sun, 
Spontaneous Coucords quired the matin strain. : 

@. intr. To resound, as music sung by a choir. 

1838 D. Moir Casa’s Dirge Poct. Wks. 1861 I. 29 Where 
the psalm and song Of angels choir abroad. 

}enee Choiring, quiring vé/. sé. and ppl. a. 

21774 Fercusson Poems, Conscience 1 No choiring war- 
blers flutter in the sky. @ 1843 Campse.t, Pocus, View fr. 
St, Leonard's 133 In thundering Concert with the quiring 
winds. 1843 E. Joxes Sens. § vent 61 Oceanic choirings. 
1875 B. Tavtor Faust 1. iti. 60 Hark, tbe .. Sound of 
their quiring. ; ; 

Choired (kwoaieid, kwaieréd), AA/. a. 
[f. Corr sd. or v. + -ED.] 

a. Assembled in a ehoir or company. 
Uttered in chorus, 

ais Corenwwce Ode Depart, Year 73 Vrom the choired 
gods advancing. 1838 5. Betramy Setrayal 44 hae 
1843 EF. 


rare. 


b. 


unities..such as from quired tongues will break. 
Jones Sens. § Event 59 Choired cries, 

Choirist. rare. A chorister. 

19973 J. Ross Fratricide 1. 127 You my lively Choirists 
have perform’d Beyond my fleetest hope. 

Choirister, obs. form of CHorisTEK. 

Choirman, quireman (kwoiesmn). 
man who sings in a choir; a ‘ singing man’, 

1488 IWtll of Statvorth (Somerset Ho.) A preest of goode 
name.. & a goode quereinan. rg0a Bury IWills (1850) 95; 
I wytl that an honest prest and a queerman shall syng for 
my soule. 1570 8. Gooce Pop, Kingd. 11. (1880) 16 Some 
others .. sing, whom Quier inen they call. 1611 Cotcr. 
Choricux, Quecremen, singingmen, quirresters. 1766 Ex. 
tick Loudon IV. 109 Choirmen, to sing mass daily. 1888 
S. H. Litt in Dublin Rev. Jan. 1066 Nochoirman. .shoutd 
be able to consider himself a necessity to the choir, . 

Choir organ, chair organ. [Thc latter is 
the original name. Choir organ, if not a blunder 
to begin with, has often been wrongly substituted 
for chair organ in printing 17th c. documents ; 
and thus, cven writers of repute have erroneously 
alleged that it was the original. (See Hopkins 
and Rimbault Hist. Organ (passim); Hawkins, 
quot. 1776; Grove, Dict. Alusic s.v. choir organ.)] 
One of the aggregated organs (now usually three 
in number, the others being the great organ and 
the szved/ orgai) which go to make up a large organ, 
having its row of keys the lowest of the three, and 
containing stops of a lighter charaeter than the 
great organ ; uscd for accompanying a. ehoir. 

a, 1606-7 Acc,-6k. in Carter King’s Coll. Ch. (Camb, 1867), 

The ey armes and scutchins of the chayre organ. 1613 
US. Specif. of double organs in Cathed, Ch. of Worctr. In 
the chaire organ: 1 principal of mettal, 1 diapason of wood, 
etc. 1666 Organ Agreemt. in Hopkins & Rimb. ///st. 
Organ (1877) 121 He shall set up in the choyre a double 
organ, consisting of great organ and chaire organ. 1683 
MS. Agreemt. w. Father Smith (Durhan MS.), A good, 
perfect, tuneable, and harmonious Great Organ and Chair 
Organ. 1690 — Agreemt. for addition to Organ (Durham 
ATS.), Chear organ hy artikels. 1 W. Boyce Cath. 
Music xii, [t 4s recommended to.. play the Full Chair- 
Organ. 1796 V. Green /fist. Worcester 1. 114 On this 
side the lesser or chair organ is seen. 
8. 1776 Hawnins Hist. Music, 1V.150 Wein England call 
it the Choir, and by corruption, the Chair organ. 1804 W. 
Crore Ten Anthems 26 Choir Organ. 3819 Rees Cycé, 
s.v. Organ, The upper row is appropriated to the swell, the 
iniddle to the great or chorus organ, and the lower to the 
choir or soft organ. 1848 B. Wess Cont, Heclesiol. 135 
There is a choir-organ at the west end of the chancel. 1876 
Hires Catech. Organ (1878) i. 3 The first, or lowest Manual, 
which is called the Choir Organ contains pipes of a narrow 
Measure, and a soft, delicate, and somewhat penetrating 
lone. 

+Choise, 2. Ods. exc. Sc. Pa. 1. and pple. 
choised, Forms: 6-9 choise, 6 choyse, 7 
choyce, 8 choice. [?a. F. chois-tr, in same 
sense ; Or perh. rather an assimilation of Cnoose v, 
(? in form chose) to the sb. chois, Cuorce, so that 
choice, choise would form a pair like advice, ad- 
wise, use, Use, glass, glace. Vf it had been only 
Sc., the o¢ might have originated as the 16th c. 
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Se. spelling of @ Cf. the use of Coos, chose, for 
choice, adj.]_ =To Ciioosk. 

isos Sead of Cause in Blue Blanket (1780) 57 (Jau.) We 
haue power till choyse a cheplaine till do divyn service. 
1560 lees tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 337a, That they them 
selues woulde choyse some experte Diuine. 1570 Ascuiam 
Scholem, 1. (Arb.) 38 By certein sure signes a man ney 
choise a colt. /d/d., Yo choise a good witte. 1586 Bricut 
Melanch. xxxvii. 241 The objects onely are to be choysed. 
1663 Six G. Macxenzix Aedig. Stoic i. (1685) 10 ‘They have 
chots’d to teach Principles which seem ridiculous, 4@ 1700 
Se. Pasgtils (1868) 188 And choye'd a guarden for his church 
and bed. 1747 Maxwutt See Waster 21 (Jam.) Let such 
as choise straw, be sure to put it on thick. 1756 Mrs. 
Catperwoop Frad, iv. (1884) 94 ‘Fo choice a Scots name. 
bid. v. 142, T was resolved to see a convent and choised 
this. 

{lence Choised f//. a., chosen, selcetcd. 

1573 Tusser /Jusb. (1878) 133 Chotsed secde to be picked. 

+ Chok, chokke, v. 04s. [Of uneertain origin: 
possibly a. F. choguer to strike heavily, come 
against with a shock: see Suock v. (OF this 
schokke might be a simple variant (see Cu); but 
it may be a distinct word meaning to Acap: ef. the 
sb. schokke in Promp. Parv. Sce Suck sb.2)] 
?To thrust, push, or drive with force; fo chokke 
togeder,to thrust or ram together ; Zo chokke thurgh, 
to thrust through. 

2a 1400 Morte cl rth, 2956 Witha chasyng spere he chokkes 
hym thurghe, /éid. 3604 hare the false mene fetyue, an 
one flode lengede, With chefe chaynes of chare chokkode 
towedyrs, [¢1g00 Maunpev. 252 Whan thei wil fighte, thei 
wille schokken hem to gidre in a ele that 3f there be 
zoooo mien, men schalle not wenen, that there be scant 
10000.] 

Chokage .t/ovkéedz). [f Cuokr v. +-ace. Cf. 
blockage, stoppage] A ehoked up state ; obstruc- 
tion, congestion. 

1889 Standard 16 Feb, 3/8 Whe supply-pipe was choked 
with foul air.. When the chokage was cleared, the gas was 
found..to be of the fill quality. ; 

Choke (tfok),s@.1 [f.thevb. Scenote ou seuse 5.) 

1. What chokes or impedes respiration: +a. 
Chokes the quinsy. Oés. 

1862 Turner //erbad ui. 1g4.a, Tt will heale y*_ diseases of 
the sciatica and y* squynansie or chokes. fbid. te 16451, 
Good for the squinancie or choukes. 

b. slang. Prison bread. 

1884 $4. Jes. Gas. 4 Jan. 12/2 He had no food but gruel 
and brown ‘choke’. e 

2. The action and noise of choking. 

1839 Dickens Nich. Nick. xii, Miss Squeers.. was. staken 
with one or two chokes and calchings of breath. 1870 
Swixsurne Ess. §& Stud. (1875) 63 Men born dumb who 
express by grunts and chokes the inexpressible eloquence 
which is not in them, 

+3. Acondition in whieh progress is cntirely 
obstructed ; a bloek ; a dead-lock. Oés. 

1674 N. Furnvax Budk & Sede. 57 As toa number beyont 
the numbers of Arithnictick, 1..ask, Whether it will be even 
or odd? if it be either, we have the same choaks for it that 
we had before; and if it be neither, then ‘lis no number. 
1715 Woprow Corr. (1843) IL. 58 Some .. who are and will 
in a choak be found as hearty for King George as any in 
Britain. 1729 /déd. LIL. 428 Pray for the Assembly; they 
are coming to a choak. 

4. A constriction ; the part of the paper tube of 
a firework where it is compressed to form a stop- 
page. Cf. CuloKE v, 13 and CHOKE-BOKE. 


1786 Sir B. Tuomrson in PAtd Trans. UXXV1. 287 The | 


tube or cylinder. .was.. pore cylindrical. .without any 
choak. 1867 Ssytu Sailor's Word-bk., Choke, the nip ofa 
rocket. ‘ 

5. The mass of immature florets with their scales 
and down in the eentre of an artichoke head. 

(This use is partly at least due to popular analysis of 
ARnti-cuoks (q.v.), as having in its Avaré a ‘choke ‘] 

1736 Barney J/oush. Dict. 54 1 many of thenv{leaves] be 
spread from the top, then the choke is shot so much, 
that much of the heart of the artichoke being drawn out, 
the bottom will be the thinner. 1794 Martyn Aousseau's 
Bot. vi. 65 The choke, which we take out of the middle, is 
an asseinblage of florets which are beginning to be formed. 
1888 Daily News 21 June 5/8 We are stripping the artichoke 
very fast. ..we shall soon cone I think to the choke. 

b. ¢ransf. to similar things. 

1886 Aehalah x, Roses [hearing] hips, with hard red skins 
outside, and choke and roughness within. 

Choke, 54.2 Ods. or dial. Forms: plural, 4 
chokes, chookes, 5 Sc. chokkeis, 8-9 Sv. 
chouks, chowks, da/, chokes, chucks, [Of 
uneertain relations : in some eases prob. merely a 
variant of CHEEK ; but mod.Sc. chowk (tfauk) 
suggests ON. 4/d/ké jaw-bone.] The fleshy parts 
about and under the jaws; the chops. 

10-1400 [see Cureek sd. 2B}. ¢1470 Henry Wadlace v. 
i148 Wndir the chokkeis [? cholkeis] the cieumden suerd gart 
glid By the gude mayle hathe hals and his crag bayne In 
sondyr straik. 1880 Patrerson Axtrim §& Down Gloss. 
Chokes, the sides of the neck. 1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss., 
Chuck, the under part of the face; the throat. ‘I like 
a pig's chuck.’ Afod. Sc, Fat about the chowks. 

Ience Choke-band dza/ and Sc. (See quot.) 

1808 Jameson, Chok-and, the small strip of leather by 
which a bridle is fastened around the jaws of a horse. 
1877 E. Peacock N. IW, Lincoinsh. Gloss., Choak-band. 

Choke (tfauk), v. Pa. t. and pple. choked 
(tfoukt). Forms: 4-5 cheke, [chekyn], 5- choke, 


CHOKE. 


(6 schoke). Also 6-9 choak(e; occas. 6-9 (esp, 
in mod. dial.) chock, 6 chouke, 9 Se. chouk, 
chowk, 9 <ia/. chuck. Rare str. pa. pple. in 7 
choaken. [The early history is obscure, the 
word being comparatively rare. The ME. varia- 
tion choke and cheke, also found in AcHoke, acheke, 
points back to an OE. *cdoctax, acdoctan, of which 
the Iatter only is exemplified (Alfie, Hom. 1. 216). 
Possibly therefore chose is an aphetic form of 
achoke. No cognate verb appears elsewhere in 
Tentonic: but connexion with CHEEK sé. is perh. 
possible, at least if the latter had an OTeut. type 
*keukdn-, since acéoctan would also represent & 
stem *heuk-. (‘The meaning of ccoc-dd/ in Leech. 
IL. 310 is doubtful. ? cheek- or choke- illness.’ 

Association between the two words is suggested by the 
ME. double form of both, cAcke, choke; in mod. Se., chonk 
to choke, and chouks chops, fauces, external parts about the 
top of the throat (sce Cuoxr 54.4), are alway associated in 
sense. The possibility of such a derivation is further illus- 
trated by the verbs Armroat, Turorrie, G. erdrossedit, Le 
Juguilare, and by guerken, given by the Promptorium as a 
synonym of choke; ‘chekyn or qwerchyn (@.”. querken) 
suffoco; chekenyd or qwerkenyd ichowked or querkened) 
suffocatus, strangulatus, ‘This querken to strangle or 
choke is a deriv. of ON. Averk, Olic. guerca, the angle 
below the chin, in pl. throat, fintees, =Se. chonks. 

The normal ME. repr. of “cevesan was cheke; choke is 
explained by passage of OF. céo. into cd. 3 cf. céosan, MEE. 
chose, Cnoosk. ‘Vhe fornt CheXex in the Promptorium (see 
ubove), appears to be a derivative with «cx suffix, like 
cheapen, threaten.) 

I. froper. To stop the aperture of the throat so 
as to prevent breathing ; to kill by so doing. 

L. rans. To suffoeate by external compression of 
the throat; to throttle, strangle; to produce a 
sensation of strangling. Still the ordinary word 
for this sense in Scotland.’ 

1303 R. Bauxne Mandl. Spruce 3192 Now shal he me 
strangle and cheke, Ne shal y neuer aftyr speke. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv., Chekyn, or yuerchyn (Pynson, querken], 
suffoco. 1584 Powe. Léoyd's Caniéria 29 Slaine or some 
say Choaked by his own inen. r60z ‘Pincaretes’ (title, 
Work for Chimney-sweepers .. or A warning for Tobae- 
conists.. Better be chokt with English hemp, then poisoned 
with Indian Tabacco. 1676 Hones /éfed nm. 352 Choakt 
by the Latchet underneath his chin. 1790 Cowver /iad 
m. 447 The broider’d hand ‘That underbraced his helmet 
at the chin..Choak'd him. 1865 Ho.axn Plain 7. i, 
77 Men clothed in black and choked with white cravates. 
1866 Kincstuy //ereu. xiv. 183 The man who choked 
the mir. 1870 Bryant /diad [. 1. 99 The embroidered 
band that held ‘The helmet..was choking him. 

2. Said of the action of anything which sticks in 
the throat and blocks tp the windpipe or its 
orifices; of discase or emotion which stops the 
aclion of the respiratory organs; of an unbreathable 
mediuin, such as water, gas, fines, smoke, dust, 
or the like, when it Hills the luugs and produces 
suffocation. (The ordinary use.) 

[e1z00 Trin. Coll. /font, 181 [Adam] par-offe bot, and 
wearé bar mide acheked.] ¢1380 Wve Hs, (18801 104 
Prelatis .. ben so chokid wip talow of worldly goodis .. 
abouten hem, pat pei may not preche be gospel. 1398 
‘Trevisa Barth. de P. Rv VOxxxv. 1495) 147 Some parte of 
the mete fallyth in to..the pypes of the lounge, thenne the 
beest coughyth, and somtyme by myshappe is strangelyd 
and chekyd [Sod?. A/S. ¢ 1450 ichoked| 1494 Fasyan v1. 
cexii, 228 As soone as he had receyued the brede, forth. 
with he was choked. 1526 34 Tinpace Lace viii. 33 The 
heerd..ran heedlynge into the lake, and were choked [so 
Cranmer, Geneva, 1611 and 1881). 1590 SPENSER J. Q. 1. i. 
22 Welnigh choked with the deadly stinke. 1593 Suaxs. 
Rich. H/, ui. 37. 1642 Fuuier //oly & Prof. St. v.vi. 380 


; Choked with the bones. 1642 Rocers Vaaman 354 They say 


of the dampe in Colepits, that ifit come... the workemen haste 
them to the mouth of the pit presently, lest they be choaked. 
1678 Busvan Pilgr. 1.21 The dust began so abundantly to 
fly about, that Christian had almost therewith been choaked. 
1704 Swirt Batt. Bes. 259 Bentley. half choak‘d with Spleen 
and Rage, withdrew. 1727 — Gudliver uu. v. 142, I was 
almost choaked with the filthy stuff the monkey had 
crammed down my throat. 19775 Jonxson Yourn, W./sé., 
Dunzegan Wks. X. 398 Macleod choked them with smoke, 
and jefe them lying dead by families as they stood, 1863 
Dicxens B/ys. Lirriper’s Lodg. i, That I .. didn’t force it 
down his throat, and choke him dead with it. 

3. Said of a temporary and partial aetion of the 
same kind, which deprives of breath, power of 
speech, or eommand of one’s faculties. ; 

1697 Davpen Virg. Georg. ut. 746 The wheasing Swine 
With Coughs is choak’d. 1705 Otway Orphan ww. vi. 1552 
Grief .. choaks and will not let me tell the cause. 17971 
Mackenzie B/ax Feed. xiv, He was choaked with the 
thought. 1845 Lyrron Faikland 41, 1 felt: choked with 
contending eniotions. 1863 Mrs. Ouirwant Salem CA, xxi. 
32 The words choked her as she uttered them, 


4. refi. 

611 SHaks. Cyd. 1. v. 87 But when to my good Lord, I 
proue vntrue, fle choake my selfe, @1631 Downe Para- 
doxes ix. 28 And labour to choak himself. 


5. intr. (for ref.) To suffer suffoeation, com- 


plete or partial. 

2ar4o0 tr. Chastel a’ Amour 429 The fend. .choked on the 
godhede as fisch dos on the hoke. 1583 Stanynurst Zneid 
1v.97 Amy‘d oft her parlye she chocketh, 1694 R. L’Estraxce. 
Fables ccccxliv. (ed, 6) 482 Men are ry, to Choak for 
want of Drink. 1804 AserNeTuy Surg. Obs. 195 He [the 
patient] really seemed choking. 1878 Brownine La Saisias 
47, { must say—or choke in silence. 
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CHOKE. 


6. To choke the éreath, utterance, voice, speech, 


langhier, the tongue: to stop (them) by choking. 

1590 Spenser F. Q.1 iii. 8 Redounding teares did choke 
th°end of her plaint. 1592 Suaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 217 — 
tience chokes her pleading tongue. 1785 Burns Death 4 
Dr. Hornbook xii, Sin’ 1 began to nick the thread, Aud 
choke the breath. 1835 Lytron Agenzi vi. ii, A laugh .. 
came choked and muffled through his vizard. 1848 Ma- 
cautay ¢/ist. I, iv. sor Till the waves choked her voice. 
1865 Trociore Sefton Fst. xviii. 212. 1887 Spectator 
4 June 758/1 Passion which almost chokes his utterance. 

b. in other transferred tises. 

1599 Suaks. /fen. V, tw. iii. 102 Dying like men... Leaning 
their earthly parts to choake your Clyme. 1607 — Timon 
sv. ii 16 Fearfull scouring Doth choake the ayre with dust. 
1697 Drvven Virg. Georg. 1v. 335 With sprinkl’d Water 
first the City choak. 1866 Kiscstev //ereward Prelude 
18 The air choked with foul brown fog. 

II. To produce similar cffects upon vegetable 
life, fire, emotion, action, or the free play of any- 
thing ; to smother, stifle. 

7. To kill (or injuriously affect) a plant, by de- 
priving it of air and light. Often fiz. (from the 
parable of the sower). 

1526-34 TinpAce M/a?t?. xiii. 7 Some fell amonge thornes, 
and the thornes spronge vp and chooked it [Wvc ir strang- 
liden]. 1581 Mutcaster Jositions xxxvii. (1887) 147 Be 
there nol as good wittes in wealth, though oftimes choked 
with dissolutenes and negligence. 1652 CuLPErreR Ang. 
Physic. 61 Itrampeth upon, and is ready lochoak whatever 
grows near it. 1658 Baxter Saving Faith § 8.57 Being 
over-topt and choaken with predominant enemies in the 
other [ground]. 1697 Drvpes Wirg. Georg. 1. 182. 1873 
Burton Vist. Scot. V1. Ixvi. 44 ‘To choke the progress of 
truce knowledge with formalities, 1874 S. Cox Pilger. Ps. 
v. 108 Field choked with briars. 

8. To smother (a fire’ by stopping the free circu- 


lation of air. Also fig. 

1§28 Paynen Salerne Kegim. ‘Viiij, The fier, without 
fannynge of the aier, is schoked and quenched. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne /’scud. (fp. 1. iii. 9 The irrationall and brutall pait.. 
choakes those tender sparkes..of reason. 1691 Rav Creation 
(1714) 253 Hf any [rays] be. .reflected they are soon choaked 
in the black inside of the Uvea. 1859 Kinastey A/isc. 
(1860) I, 369 The vestal-fire of conscience. choked again 
and again with bitter ashes and foul smoke. 

9. To stippress or smother any feeling, or aspir- 


ation. 

r6or Snaxs. Jal. C. i. i. 269 All pitty choak’d with 
custome of fell deeds, 1667 Drypren “ss. Dram, Poeste 
Dram, Wks. 1725 1. 54 Not capable to choak a strong belief. 
1869 FREEMAN .Vori. Cong. II]. xii. 168 In whose heart 
many an old enmity must have been choked, before, etc. 

+10. To obstruct and prevent the free play of. 

fe 3374 Cuatcer Boeth. u. v.47 Vif pou wilt achoken be 
fulfillyng of nature wip superfluites.) 1605 Suaks. Vacé. 1. 
ii, 9 As two spent Swimmers, that doe cling together, And 
choake their Art. 1626 Bacon Syéva §$ 502 Else you will 
choake the Spreading of the Fruit. 

+11. To silence or ‘shut up’ in argument or de- 
bate ; to stop the nouth ofa witness, etc. Ods. 

1533 Frith #4 Sacrament Wks. (1§72) 130 Thus doth S. 
Ambrose choke onr sophisters. 1579 Futkn Ref Rastel. 
774 He will choake the Bishop and vs all with the last ques- 
tion. 1896 Snuaxs. Tam, Shr. u. i, 378 What, haue I 
choakt you withan Argosie? 1632 Wigh Commission Cases 
(1886) 318 It may be some promise to choake you with a 
Benefice. 1649 Br. Hart Confirm. (1651) 78 Let no man 
think tochoke me with the objection. 

12. utr. (for refi.) To become smothered. 

@ 1593 Martowe Fev of Malta u. ii, Rather let. nares 
beauty choke with stifling clouds. 

IIL. To stop, obstruct, any channel or recep- 
tacle ; block up, fill up. 

13. To close or greatly narrow (a ttibe, etc.), a. 
by external constriction, as in the case of the paper 
ttibes for fireworks, or b. by internal obstruction. 

a. 1635 J. Basincton Pyrotechnia iii. (heading), How 
you shall choak a rocket .. A small cord will not choak n 

eat rocket for want of strength. 1669 Sturmy Afariner's 
Mag. uw. v. xiii. § 11 Fill two Inches more with Pistol. 
Powder, then choak the end up. spul in a little of the mix- 
ture. 1786 Sir B. Tuomeson n PAIL Trans. LXXVI,. 27 
Having first choaked the cylinder .. by heating it, an 
crowding its sides inwards towards its axis. 1799 G. Suitn 
Laboratory 1. 19 After this choak the rocket at top. 

b. 1669 Bovtr Contu. New £6. 1.(1682) 38 The cement 
wherewith we choak’d the upper part of the neck of the 
Bottle. 1871 B. Stewart //cal 27 The bore is nearly choked 
. by means of a bit of enamel or glass. 

14. To obstruct or block up a channel, so as to 
prevent natural or proper passage; to congest: 
said of the obstructions. 

1612 Dravron Poly-of6. xxviit(R.), A sullen brook. . Whose 
channel quite was chok‘d with those that there did fall. 
1669 Sturmy Afariner’s Alag. uu. v. § 3 Be sure your 
Barrels have great ‘Touchholes, that tbe rust through time 
may not choak them, 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill. 42 Thy 
glassy brook .. chok’d with sedges works its weedy way. 
1855 Macauray Mist. Eng. Til. 639 All the northern 
avenues of the capital were choked by trains of cars. 1860 
in Merc. Mar. Mag. VU. 247 The pumps were choked, 
1860 ‘TvNDALL Glac. 1. § 27. 384 Broken ice and debris .. 
choking the fissures. 

b. intr. (for refl.). 

¢ 1611 Cuapman /liad xx1.(R.), My sweat streaines choake 
with mortalitie Of men, slaine by thee. 1834 Tennyson 
Poems, You ask me, why, tho’ tl at ease vi, Tho" ay 
channel of the State Should almost choke with golden sand. 

15. To fill chock-full, so as to leave room for 
nothing else. /i/, and fig. 

171a Appison Sfect. No. 507. § 2 Party-lies .. the press is 
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chok’d with them, eminent authors live upon them. 1744 
PerKerey Sivis. § 16 Whe trees..unable to perspire..are.. 
choked and stuffed with their own juice. 1800 A. CARLYLE 
Fer 13x We first attempted Belton Inn, but it was 
choked full by that time. 1877 A. B. Eowarps Up Nile x. 
283 The interior was choked with rubbish. 1879 Frovpr 
Czsar xi, 128 Rome was becoming choked with impoverished 
citizens, 1884 Fad/ Afall G. 18 Jan. 2/1 Infamous placards 
choked with appeals to the memory of civil strife and reli- 
gious hatreds. a" 

16. To stop the movement of any machine by 


clogging or jambing. Cf. Cuock. 

1712 W. Rocrrs Vay. App. 30 Such quantitics of Weeds, as 
will choke and bury both Cable and Anchor. 1765 A. 
Dickson Treat, Agric. (ed. 2) 125 The whins in rising 
are very apt to entangle or chock the beam [of the 
plough]. 1979 Caer. Lurtrete in Naval Chron. X. 458 
The.. rudder was choaked by a shot. 1794 Regeing EF 
Seamanship 1. 164 Choaking the Luff, placing the bight 
of the leading part, or fall of a tackle, close up between the 
nest part and jaw of the block. 1867 Smytu Sadlor's Word- 
6k., Choked, when a running rope sticks in a block, either 
by slipping between the cheeks and the shiver, or any other 
accident, so that it cannot run. 

17. To fit ¢v tightly, jamb 7#, ram i. [Cf 
Cuock.] 

1747 Hoosox Miner's Dict. Div b, Made by Choaking in 
long stones between the two Sides. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xlix. (1856) 460 The floes were choaked in around us, 
so as to prevent the possibiliry of warping from our present 
position, 31859 F. Grirritus Arti. Man. (1862) 191 The 
cartridge is choked tightly into the groove of the socket. 
fbid., Made up with Loxer’s lubricators choked in them. 

IV. In combination with adverbs. 

18. Choke back, down, tin, out, To repress, 
smother down, as with a choking effort. 

1690 Drvpen Dor Sebast. iu. i, Choak in that threal. 1848 
C. Pickerixe Aaces Men in U.S. Exploring Exp. 1X. 23 
The Chinooks .. seemed to choke ont their words. 1856 
Kane Arct, Exp. L. viii. 85 The deck blazed. .but.. I choked 
i1 down till water could be passed from above. 1866 Brvast 
Death of Slavery iii, Choked down, unuttered, the rebel- 
lious thought. 1888 Mas. Il. Warp Aodt. Edsmere xiii, A 

ssionate flood of self-reproachful love was on his lips. 

Te choked it back. /érd. xlvi, Choking down a sob. 

19. Choke off. To cut off, put a stop to, get 
rid of, as if by throttling, as bulldogs are made to 
loosen their hold by choking them. 

1818 Cosrett Mol. Reg. XXXIL1. 72 The Duke's seven 
mouths..made the Whig party choak off Sheridan. 1848 
New Vork Expr. 21 Feb. (Bartlett), In the House .. of .. 
Representatives. ‘he operation of ‘ choking off ‘a speaker 
was very funny’, and reminded me of the lawless conduct of 
fighting school-boys. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma 
xix. 65 ‘The Major..was..not easily choked off when he 
wanted anything. 1880 MeCartuy Ova Frmes LI. xlv. 
358 It was determined to. .choke off thepatriotic movement. 

20. Choke up. ta. frams. and intr. To suffo- 
cate completely (see branch I). Ods. 

1555 Fardle Facious 1. vi, 92 Winding the tayle of an oxe 
aboule their throte [they] choke vp and die. 1§80 SipNev 
Arcadia 1. 352. Iler words were choakt up. 1752 Younc 
Brothers 1.1, The though! quite choaks me up. 

+b. ¢raus. ‘To enclose so as to smother. Ohs. 

1539 Biste (Great) Wats. xiii. 22 The care of this worlde, 
and the dissaytfulnes of riches, choke vp the worde. 1593 
Suaxs. Arch, //, ut. iv. 44 Her fairest Flowers choakt vp. 
1715 Desacuiiers Frres fuipr, 34 Loading and choaking 
lim up with Blankets. 


ce. To block up a channel. (The usual sense.) 
1673 Ray Journ, Low C. 378 The Haven is almost choaked 
up. 1780 Coxe Kuss. Disc. 306 The Western inouths of 
the Lena were so choaked up with ice. 179x Newte Tour 
Eng. & Scot. 169 To open the course of a little river .. 
that had been chocked up with sand. 1855 Macautay //is¢. 
Eng. 1V, xx. 408 Multitudes of fugitives were choking up 


_ the bridges. 


da. To fill chock-full. 


1871 R. H. Hutton £ss. (1877) 1. Bs Take the words 
‘Absolute’ and ‘Infinile’ to mean that He to whom ee 
are applicable chokes up the universe, mental nnd physical, 

Choke-, in cov, [the stem of the vb.] 

1. in attributive relation to a sb. =‘ choking, that 
chokes’: as choke-hall, -nunrddle; choke-strap, 
a strap which cotneets the collar with the belly- 
band, and keeps the former in place when a horse 
is backing. Also CiokE-DAMr. 

b. esp. with fruit- and plant-names, as choke- 
apple, the Crab-apple; ehoke-berry, the astrin- 
gent fruit of Pyrus arbntifolia ; + choke-plum, 
a plum having qualities similar to the Choke- 
pear; used fig.; tchoke-wort = CHOKE-WEED. 
Also CHOKE-CHERRY, -PEMR, 

1616 Surre. & Marnn. Country Farime 379 A kind of 
wild Apple, called a *Choake apple, because they nre verie 
harsh in eating. 1646 Evaxce Noble Ord. 26 Lust and 
luxury, the only baine and “choak-ball to Honour, 85x 
Mavxe Reiw Scaip Iunt, xl. 305 Skin-bags filled with .. 
*choke-berries. 1882 Garden 14 Jan. 26/1 The ‘ *choke- 
muddle’ shrubberies that oue sees In all parts of the coun- 
— 1556 J. Hevwoon Spider & F. xxxvi. x The spiders 
tale .. semth a choking “choke plum Against flies. 1630 J. 
Tavior (Water P.) Praise of Heutpsced Wks. Wi. 66a/2 
The name of *Choak-wort is to it assigned, Because it stops 
the venom of the mind. 


2. with sb. in objective relation = ‘what chokes 
(the thing in question)’: as +choke-bail, an action, 
raising so grent an issne as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of bail being offered; choke-dog, «ia/. 
(see quot. 1886) ; + choke-fitch, an old name for 


CHOKE-PEAR. 


Dodder, Orobanche ; + choke-pard Leopard's 
Bane (Doronicum) ; choke-priest, a rendering of 
Ital. stroszapret?, a soup thickened with short 
pieces of a kind of pasta or macaroni. 

1632 B. Jonson Magn. Ladyv. iii, Arrest him on an action 
of *choke-bail. x VycnERLEY Pl, Dealer v. iii, Bailif. 
We arrest you in the King’s name. Widow Blachacre, 
How, how? In a choke-bail action? 1826 Scorr Diary 
14 June, Bonght a little bit of Gruyere cheese, instead of 
our dame’s *choke-dog concern. 1886 W. Barses Dorset 
Gloss., Chock-dog, an epithet bestowed..on hard Dorset 
cheese. 1562 Turner /ferbal u,71b, Orobanche that is 
*“chokefitche or strangletare. ake Urounart Radelais 
un, Hi. 408 More .. hurtful than the Strangle-weed, Choak- 
fitch is to the Flax. 1605 Syitvester Du Bartas t. iii. 
(1643) 27/1 The touch of *Choak-Pard Aconite [cf. Lyre 
Dodoens ur. Ixxviii. 426 Aconttum Pardatianches..Aconit 
that baneth Panthers). 1848 T. Grant Advent. Aide-de-C, 
xxxiv, A famous maker of polenta and *choke-priest. 

Choke-bore (t{éuk,bo-). The bore of a 
fowling-piece which narrows towards the inuzzle, 
thus tending to kcep the shot together and increase 
the range of the gun. Also a fowling-picce with 
such a bore. 


So Choke-bored ///. 2.; Choke-boring 7d/. sé. 

1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Srit, Sports... iv.§ 5. 82 The second 
barrel .. should .. be choke-bored. 1876 Ouipa Afoths 76 
A great duchess..carrying her own chokebore. 1886 Paé/ 
Mall G. 24 Aug. 4/2 What need is there of choke-boring for 
ordinary game-shooting ? A 10-bore choke loaded with No. 
1 or 2 shot, 

Choke-cherry. U.S. Two North American 
species of cherries, with astringent properties ; also 
the trees, Prunus borealis and P. hyemalis, the 
latter called more fully Black Choke Cherry. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 188 Dwarf or Choak Cherry 
(Pr. canadensis, 1838-44 Locpon Trees & Shrubs 70: 
UL.) C. éoreadis.. Astringent in the mouth, and hence cathe 
choke-cherries. /éid. 705 The fruit [of Cerasus hremalis}.. 
is called by the inhabitants [of yee and Carolina] tbe 
black cboke-cberry. 188: //arper’s Mag. Nov. 835 The 
choke-cherry and the mountain ash display their red fruit. 

Choked (tfoukt), e/a. [f. Coke v.+-Ep.} 
With the respiration stopped or impeded ; suffo- 
cated ; with the free passage obstructed ; clogged. 

x Promp. Faro. (Pynson), Chowked or querkeped, 
Piper tals. 1699 Gartn Dispens. 1. 43 His choak‘d 
Streams. 1855 Brimiey £ss. 


} ennyson 12 Her own choked 
and stagnant existence. 1869 


E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 


| (ed. 3) 341 Analysis of the air of a choked sewer. 


) damp, or stith, found in the coal-mines. 1 


Choke-damp (t{vkide:mp). [f. Cnoxr- + 
Damp.} A miner‘s term for the carbonic acid gas 
(or air largely mixed therewith) which accumu- 
lates in old workings in coal-pits, and at the bottom 
of wells, quarries, and caves; after an explosion 
in a coal-mine, it often rises and mingling with 
the remaining nitrogen,*steam, smoke and dust, 
constitutes the affer-damp, which suffocates the 
survivors froin the deflagration of the fire-damp. 

[1642 see CHoxe 2. 2.] 

1741 Drownnics in Phil, Trans. LV. 240 The choak- 
i 2 G. Avams 
Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1, xi. 482 This [carbonic acid] gas, or 
air, is often found to occupy the lower parts pf mines. It is 
called the choke-damp by the miners, 8x2 J. Hopcson in 
Raine Mem. (1857) 1.97 This after-damp is called chouk- 
damp and surfeit by the colliers. a lantwic Sublerr. 
HW’, xxiii. 278 The choke-damp, or black-damp, the name 
a by the miners to carbonic acid gas. 1878 L. P. 

fexepitu Yeeth 192 By lowering the patient into the 
choke-damp of a well. 1886 Pall Afall G. 27 Sept. 10/1 
‘The officials, realizing that the catastrophe was due to 
choke-damp, called to the visitors to run, 

Jig. 1873 F. Hare Afod, English 18 Stifled by the choke- 
damp of folly. 

Choke-full, <.: see CuockFuLL. 

+ Chokelew, chekelewe, ¢. Obs. rare—'. 
[f. cheke, COKE v. + -LEWE, ON, -/igr, as in cosi- 
lewe costly (ON. kostligr), drunklewe dranken, 


elc.} Choking, suffocating, strangling. 

a x4z0 Occteve De Rey. Princ. \xv, Ware hein of hempyn 
lane, For stelthe is meeded with u chokelewe [z. ». cheke- 
lew] bane. 

+Chokeling. Apparently an early form of 


chuckling see CHUCKLE 2. 

¢x400 Beryu 413 The Pardoner..anoon he gen to ea F 9 
chokelyng in his throte, ffor the tapster shulde here of his 
mery Note. 

+Chokely, 2. O/s. [f. Cuoke v.+-Ly 4} 
That has a choking tendency. 

1598 Lyte Dedoens vi. alii. 713 Wilde Peares. .rough,dind.- 
ing. and chokely. /érd2., Sower, rough, and chokely Peares. 
Choke-pear. [f. stem of Cioxr v. + Pear] 

+1. A name given to rough, harsh, and unpalat- 
able varietics of the pear, tised for perry. 

tsz3o Pasor. 154 Estfrangzilton, a choke peare. 1562 
Turner //eréad 11. 108 a, The wyld Pere tre or chouke Pere 
tre or worry Pear tre. 1563 f/omilies 1. Admsdeeds 
(1859) 391 The crab and choak-pear seem outwardly to have 
sometime as fair a red, and as mellow a colour, as lhe fruit 
which is good indeed. a 1664 Brate Aps. Cider xlv. in 
Evelyn Pomona, Of such unsufferable taste that honey 
swine will... shake it out of their mouths;.. the clowns call 
olher pears, of best liquor, Choak-pears, and will offer 
money to such as dare adveuture to taste them. 1672 Grew 
Anat, Plants vi, § 3 (1682) 41 The Calculary (most observ- 
able in rough-tasted, or Choak- Pears). ? 

2. fig. Somelhing difficult or impossible to 
‘swallow’, make away with, or get over; a diffi- 


CHOKER. 


culty ; a severe reproof; a ‘settler’, arch. ; a gag 
(obs.). (CE ¥. potre d’angoisse, G, (Falter) Birne.) 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-dh. (1884) 8 He had givne us mani 
a choke pare in his dais, 1580 Lviv Luphues Arb.) 321 He 
gave him a choake-peare to stoppe his breath. 1592 — 
Midas w. iii. 51. 1617 Coutins Def BA. Ely u. vill. 341 
S. Austens testimonie..is a choake-peare that you cannot 
swallow. 1678 Cupwortn /tel/. Syst. Pref. 12 Who boggle 
so much at the ‘Trinity, and look upon it as the choak- 
pear of Christianity. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa 11. viii. 
4o, I believe 1 have given her a choak-pear. /did. (J.), 
Pardon me for going so low as to talk of giving choke-pears. 
1846 L. Hunt Sforics /r. Ital, Poets 1. 102 A great ¢ oke- 
pear to the commentators. 1868 N. I. Lucas Germ.-Engl. 
Dict., Birne,..choke-pear (as instrument of torture, forced 
into the mouth to prevent shrieking), 

Choker (tfavko1).  [f Cnoky v. + -ER.] 

1. «One that chokes or suffocates another. b. One 
that puts another to silence. c. Any thing that 


cannot be answered ’ (Johnson). 

1gsz Hutort, Choker, or who that choketh, Sufocator. 
a 1620 J. Dyke Sel. Serm. (1640) 87 Worldlinesse is a 
choaker and a quencher of the Spirit. a@1779 Garrick 
Lilliput 1 ii. (Jod.), That’s a choker! 1848 Tuackeray 
Dr. Birch ad fin, A glass of water was on the table. I 
took it and drank it to the health of Anny Raby and her 
husband. It was rather a choker. 1851 Maynew Lond. 
Labour 1. 352 She uot being in the habit of pledging is a 
choker for them. 1859 F. Manoney Rel. Mather Prout 194 
Vil give that neck of yours achoker! 1873 Slang Dict., 
Choker or Wind-stopper, a garotter. ae LELAND Saooping 
vii, 83, I do not think there is any of this in this last 
story, and that it is either a choker or a chestnut. 

2. slang. A large neckerchief which was worn 
high round the throat. [VAite choker: the white 
neckerchicf worn in evening dress, by waiters, etc., 
and esd. by clergymen; often used allusively and 
sometimes put for the wearer. 

1848 THackrray Bk. Snobs i, A sham frill, and a white 
choker. Jéfd. xiv, The mother of the Rev. F. Hughes, 
proud of her son in his white choker. 1849 Dickens Dav. 
Copp. v, In.. grey coat, speckled choaker, etc. 1859 
Saé, Rev. VII. 122/2 [Clergymen] once more encase them- 
selves in the stiff respectability of a white choker, etc. 
1864 Reader 23 Jan. 953 he platform array of stuttering 
nobodies in white chokers. ; 

3. slang. =CHoKky 2: the lock-up, prisou. 

1884 St. Yas. Gaz. 4 Jan. 12/2 He preferred to go to 
‘choker’. f ; 

Hence Chokerea f//. a., attired in a choker. 

1865 Look before you Leap 1. 46 A white-chokered young 
Exquisite. 1866 Lond. Rev.7 Apr. 388/1 A whitebait waiter 
is admirably chokered. ; 

Choke-weed. A weed which chokes other 
plants; a species of Broomrape, Orobanche Hapuim. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Orobanche .. it may be of 
his propertie called Chokeweede. 1551 — //ertal Pva, 
Chokewede .. groweth muche aboute the rootes of broome. 
1840 Brownine Sordello 1. 259 A certain chokeweed grown 
Since o’er the waters. 

Chokey, var. of Cuoxy sé. 

Chokidar (tfowkidax). Anglo-Jud. Also 7 
chocadar, 9 chokey-dar, chockedaur, choka- 
dar, choukidar, chokeydar, chokedar. [Urdit 
chaukiddr, {. Windi chauki watching, ete. + Pers. 
-dér possessing, lord.] A watchman, in India, 

1696 Ovincton Voy, Suratt 416 (Y.) The Chocadars, or 
Souldiers, were remov’d from before our Gates. 1810 'I'. 
Wituanson £, Ind. Vade-Mec. 1. 295 (Y.) The chokey-dar 
..parading about with his spear, shield, and sword. ¢ 1813 
Mrs. SHERWoop Ayah § Lady vi. 35-6 Through favour of 
the chockedaur. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master vit. 222 Call’d 
loudly toa chokadar. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. (ndia 11. 
120 A sufficient number of watchmen, or choukidars. 

Choking (t{avkin), 742, 56. [f Cnoxez. + 
-Ing1.] The action of the vb. to CHoKE; ob- 
structiou of the breath ; blocking up of a passage, 
constriction of a tube; suffocation, smothering. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Chekenynge [1499 Pyxson 
Chowkinge] eee. 1602 Warner A. Lng. Epit. 
(1612) 374 [Godwin] execrated vpon himselfe a choaking. 
1635 J. Banincron Pyrotechuia itl. 4 A great cord will not 
serve for a small [rocket], in regard that it will make too 

reat achoaking. /éi¢. 8 Betweene the choaking of your 
Perce: and the end of the vent. 1803 Afed. Frud. X. 215 
Alarming sensations of suffocation or cloaking. 1863 Gro. 
Ensor Komola (1880) I, 1. i. 18 The choking of the narrow 
inlets with mules and carts. 

Choking, f//.a.  [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 

1. That chokes ; that stops respiration; that pro- 
duces a feeling of choking; also fig. Choking 
apple =choke apple (see CHOKE-) ; choking pear 
=CHOKE-PEAR ; choking pie (see quot. 1611). 


1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. §& Efigr. (1867) 36 To cast in my 
teeth, Checks and chokyng oysters. 1592 Suaxs. Hove. & 


Ful.1.i. 200 A choking gall. 1611 Cotcr., Chanmoufiiel, 
Bumbast put into a cornet of paper, then kindled, and the 
smoke thereof put into the nosethrils of a sleeper; we call 
it, a choaking pie, or cold pie. 1623 Favine Theat. (fon. 
v. 1. 48 Kept a choaking Peare in store for him. 185; 
Macautay Hist, Eng. M1. xvi.619 Out of the choking clou 
of dust. 1888 Mrs. H. Warp ‘R. Elsmere_ xxi, Helpless 
children died in choking torture fof diphtheria]. 

2. Smothering, strangling. 

1746-7 Hervey AMedit, 145 Like some choaking weed. 

3. Drawing together; tightly closing. 

1859 F. Griweirus A rtid. Aan. (1862) 191 The putting in 
of the braid and choking string. 

4. Showing a tendency to choke as with emotion. 

1837 Disracu Venetia u. il, (1871) 109 Her tone was severe 


373 


and choking. 1844 — Coningsby 1x. iv. (L.), Said Flora, 
pellet a choking voice. 

Chorkingly, av. [f. pree. + -uv¥2.] 
choking manner ; so as to choke. 

¢1620 Br, Hate Serm, 2 Pet. i. 10 The place is so chok- 
ingly convictive, that there can be no probable elusion of it. 
¢1868 Mrs. ALExanper /Voorn’ o’f xii, Her heart beat a 
little chokingly. 1873 Contemp. Rev. XXI1.701 With chok.- 
in nee crew ded towns. 

c okkefulle, obs. form of Cock rub. 

Chokkeis: see CHOKE sé.2 

Chokkode: sce Cuok v. Obs. 

Choky (tfauki), sd. Anglo-/id. Also 7 chukey, 
chocky, 7-9 chowkie, -kee, 9 chokey, choakee. 
[Ilindi chausi shed, watch-house, station, lock-up.] 

1. A custom or toll statiun, in India (in quot. 
1608 erroneously applied to the toll itself) ; a sta- 
tion for palankin-bearers, horses, ete., a guard- 
house ; a police-station. 

1608 Saris in Purchas Pilger. 1. 391 (Y.) ‘The Kings Cus- 
tome called Chukey. 1698 I’rver Ace. £. Judia & 2. 100 
(Y.) At every gate, stands a Chocky, or Watch to receive 
Toll. /éid. 410 A Chowkie, i.e. a Shed where the Customer 
keeps a Watch to take Custom. 1810 WeLtincton in Gurw. 
Disp. 1. 326 Duties are levied at the different chokeys close 
to the Island. 18r0 T. Wittaamson &. dad. Vade-Alec. 1, 
207 (V.) Chokies or patrol stations. 1845 StocovELer //and- 
bk. Brit, India (1854) 192 Solitary chowkies. f 

2. A police ‘station’ or lock-up (in India). 

1866 Livincstone ¥rné. (1873) I. iii. 77 The idea of the 
great Mataka in ‘chokce’ made him wince. 1869 7imes 
of India 4 Jan., He was taken to the chowkey close by. 

b. In this sense also English s/ang, and by as- 
sociation with choke, variously misuscd. (Cf. 
CHOKE 50.11 b, CHUKER 3.] 

1873 Slang Dict., Chokey is also very vulgar slang for 
ae 1877 Besant & Rice Son of Ful. u. vi. 223 Vl cool 
his heelssin chokee for a month, and warm them on the 
treadmill afterwards. 1884 Darly News 24 Sept. 3/1 Wright 
- would get two or three days ‘choky ’(i. e.bread and water). 

Choky (tfowki), @ Now chielly co/og. Also 
Choaky, chocky, chokey. [f. Clioxr v.+-¥!.] 

1. Apt to choke one who tries to swallow it; 
harsh, dry, and gritty, Said of fruit, and ¢rans/. 

15979 LancHam Gard, ‘Health (1633) 459 The sower, rough 
and choky Peares. 1638 Wicxins wVew 1 ordd xi. (1707) 91 
Keplar .. guesses that the Earth there is of a more choaky 
Soil. 1661 K.W. Conf. Charac. (1860) 38 A choaky peare 
..as bad and ill-savoured as ever. 1662 Futter Worthies, 
Warwicksh. 115 The Heart but not the Core of England, 
having nothing Course or Choaky therein. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. 1. x. 297 Ifit is kept .. it becomes dry, and eats harsh 
and choaky. «1722 Liste //usd. 354 If milk be sour, the 
cheese. . will alway's eat chocky and never eat fat. 

2. Stifling, suffocating. 

1690 Crowne Zug. Fréer in. 29 The room within is close 
and choaky. ‘ z 

3. Having or showing tendency to choking. 

1857 HuGurs Yom Brown. iv, The allnston to his mother 
made Tom feel rather chokey., 1859 F. E. Pacer Curate 
Cumberworth 7x Daiutily picking her way through a some- 
what dark and choky shrubbery. 

Chol, early form of CHowL, JowL. 

Chol., variant of Cno.z-, Gr. xodn bile, used 
bef. a vowel: as in Chola‘crol, an oily neutral 
body produced by the actiou of nitric acid upon 
bile. Choleemia (also cholehe*mia), bile in the 
blood, as in jaundice ; hence Cholemic a Cho- 
lwlic acid [CHou-+AL(KALI)+1¢], the non- 
azolized acid obtained by the action ofalkalis on the 
acids of bile: sce CuoLtc. Cho‘lamide, an amide of 
cholic acid C,, Hy, NO,, obtained in silky, hygro- 
scopic crystals, Cho-late, a salt of cholic acid. 

1866 A. Frist Potuc. Med. (1880) 80 The presence of the 
essential constituents of the bile in the blood constitutes 
the morbid condition called cholaemia. 18976 tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 555 The cholamic attack has so to speak a 
psychical character. 1880 J. W. Leca Aide 21 Cholalie acid 
1s formed by the decomposition of the bile acids by acids, 
alkalies, or fermentation. 1878 Kinozerr stam. Chem. 89 
Cholic acid is said to yield cholamide. 1845-6 G. Day tr. 
Simon's Anim. Chent, (1846) 1. 49 Most of the cholates are 
soluble, and possess a sweetisli taste. 

Cholagogue (kelaggg). Aled. Also 8 chola- 
gog, chologogue. fa. F. cholagogue, f. mod.L. 
cholagogum, £. Gr. xodaryoryov, f. xoA-4 bile+d-yoryos 
leading.] A medicine that carries off bile. 

1671 SALMON Sy2t. Bled. 722 Pue with Cholagogues. 
1702 J. Younc Plumé-stone in Phil. Trans, XXII. 1281 
Astrong Cholagogue taken fora Jaundice. 1876 BartHoLow 
Mat. Med, (1879) 201 ‘That mercury. .is a cholagogue. _ 

Ilence + Cholago'gal a., fitted to carry off bile. 

1612 Woopat Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 62 Golden pils .. 
are gelarogel 1651 Biccs New Disp. 73 ? 115 It’s false 
that a cho ee medicine will cure bilious diseases, 

Chold, dial. f. / qwould: see Cnoup. 

Chole, early (13-14thc.) form of CHowL, Jown. 

Chole- (kglz) repr. Gr. xoA7 gall, bile; formative 
of medical and chemical terms; as Cho-leate, 
a salt of choleie acid. Cholechlorin [yAapds 
green], the grecn bile pigment, biliverdin. Cho- 
lechrovin [xpda colour], a green resinous substance 
found in bile; a mixture of biiiverdin and other 
substances. Choletic @ = taurocholic (acid). 
Cho'lein, a non-nitrogenous matter obtained from 
bile. Cholei-nic a., applied to taurocholic acid, 


Ina 


CHOLER. 


or a mixture of it. Cho-lelith, a gall-stone (Syd. 
Soc. Lex... Cholepoie'tic a., forming or secreting 
bile. Cholepy‘rrhin, Chole‘rythrin [Gr. nuppds 
flame coloured, épuOpés red], two of the bile-pig- 
ments, biliphain and bilirubin. Cholesteato-ma 
[orearwpa sebaccous tumour], a fatty tumour, 
laminated and pearly, principally composed of 
crystals of cholesteriue (Mayne 1852). lence 
Cholesteato'matous «. 

1845-6 G. Day tr. Sfion’s Anim. Chent. 11. 26 Choleate 
of soda. /bid. 1, 164 Decomposed into cholcic acid, uric 
acid, etc. 1854 Busunan in Cire. Sc. Il. 21/1 Bile is .. 
a solution of a salt of soda, formed by combination of the 
base with two acids—namely, the cholic acid and the choleic 
acid. 1880 J. W. Lecce Srv 3 Spoken of as choleinic acid. 
1845 Toop & Bowman Phys. ci nat, 263 Its colouring matter 
([cholepyrrhin, or biliverdin] is carried off in the excrements. 
1878 A. Hamitton Nerv. Dis. 197 Cholesteatoma -.. occa- 


sionally present in the brain. 1847-8 Topp Cycé. Anat. 1V. 
98/2 Composed of cholesteatomatous matter. 


Cholecyst (kplisist). rave. [ad. mod.L. cho- 
lecystis, £. Gr. xoay gall+ «dons bladder, cyst.] 
The gall-bladder. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lox. 

Hence Cholecysti'tis (sce quot.) ; Cholecystec- 
tomy (-ektémi), [Gr. éx7opia cutting out], extir- 
pation of the gall-bladder; Cholecystotomy 
(-gtémi), [Gr. rogda cutting], the opening of the 
gall-bladder for the purpose of removing gall-stones. 

1866 A. Funr Princ. Aled. (1880) 635 Ulceration of the 
gall-bladder .. cholecystitis, as it has been called. 1885 
Lond. Med, Rec. 16 Feb. 39/1 Cholecystectomy is said .. to 
have been done six times. 1880 Lawson ‘Tart in Jed. Chi- 


vurg. Trans. LX. 17 Case of Cholecystotomy performed 
for dropsy of the Gall- Bladder. 

Choledoch (kplidpk, a Afed. Forms: 7 
choleduc, 8 cholidoe, 9 cholidoch, choledoch. 
[a. F. chohidoyue, f. mod.L. choledochus :—Gr. xodn- 
déx-0s coutaining bile, f. yoAm bile + dvy-ds eon- 
taining, receiving.] Containing or receiving bile ; 
as choledoch duct, canal, the tube formed by the 
union of the hepatic and eystic ducts. 

1681 tr. FG2is’ Neus. Aled. Wks. Voc., Choleduc vessels, 
the vessels that hold and send forth the gall. 1799 J/ed. 
Fred. 11. 48 The cistic and cholidoc canals. 1835 Penny 
Cycé. 1V. 395/2 The orifice of the choledoch duct. 

B. as sé. The choledoch duct. 

1859 Topo Cyc?. Anat. V. 941 An excretory dnet..pierc- 
ing the intestine of the side of the choledoch, /4id. 106/2 
Now in cats the pancreatic duct joins the choledoch before 
it enters the intestine. 

Ifence + Choledochal a. = prec. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Comipit. v1. 232 Purging. .evacuates 
the choledochal Vessels. 

+ Choledography, choledo:logy. Oés. Bar- 
barous forms of CuoLtocrarny, CuoLrotouy. [Dret. 
Fr. Acad. had chohidologie: see Littré.] 

1833-57 DuncLison is cited by Webster. 

Choler (kplos), s2.1 Forms: 4 colre, colrye, 
(coloure), 4-6 eoler(e, 5 collor, 6 coller, -ar, 
cholere, -ier, -ar, color, (colour), 6-7 echoller, 
cholor, 6—choler. [ME£E. co/re, and colere, coler, 
a. OF. colre and colérve, inherited form, and later 
learned adaptation of L. cholera (in med.L. often 
colera), a. Gr. xodépa, naine of a disease, = Cuo- 
LERA (sensc 2), and including perhaps other bilious 
disorders (mod.L. dicts. say ‘ jaundice’). App. (as 
stated by Celsns a.D. 50) f. xoAy bile, though the 
formation is obscure and the derivation disputed ; 
another sense of xoAépa was rain-pipe, gutter. With 
Celsus and Pliny, L. cholera retained the same 
sense as in Gr,; but in grd and 4th c. it was used 
by Lampridius and Jerome in the sense of Gr. xoAq 
‘bile’, also ‘bitter anger,’ and became the ordinary 
name of oue of the ‘four humours’ of the physicians 
(sanyuts, cholera, melancolia, phlegma), as in 
Isidore. In this sense alone the word survived in 
Romanie, It. collera, Pr. colera, colra, OF. colre, 
colle, cole, bile, anger. The last has been stiperseded 
in Fr. by cofére, a re-adaptation of the L. word, of 
learmed origin. Both fr. types appear in fate ME., 
where also the word appears to have been some- 
times confused with coos, esp. in its association 
with ved. In the 16th e. the spelling was re- 
fashioned after the original Latin.} 

1. Bile. : 

a. as one of the ‘ four humours’ of early physi- 
ology, supposed to cause irascibility of temper. 
€1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 108 Certes this dreem .. 
Cometh of greet superfluytee Of youre rede Colera pardee 
[so 4 SSS rcolere, rcolre, 1coloure]. 1393 Gower Conf, 
III. 99 The complexion .. Which in a man is coler hote, It 
maketh a man ben enmuoue And swifte of fote and eke 
irous. 1530 Parser. Colour, the complexion in a man, 
colere, cole. 1870 Levins A/anipf. 71 Choler, humor, 
cholera. 1656 More Alntid. Au. x.(1712) 69 Mere Choler 
engages the Fancy to dream of firing of Guns, 1662 Fuster 
Worthies, Sussex, The Tetrarch Humour of Choler. 41834 


Co.erwwee Shaks. Notes (1875) 117 ‘The four humours, 
choler, melancholy, plilegm, and the sanguine portion. 


b. In the modern physiological sense. 
(This only gradually disengaged itself from the prec.) 


CHOLERA. 


1533 Eryor Cas¢. (/edthe (1541) ga, Naturall coler is the 
fome of bloud, the color wherof is redde and clere, or niore 
lyke 10 an orenge colour. 1576 Baker Jewell te Health 
186 a, Halfe a pynt of greene choller, 1682 T. Gipson 
Anat, 23 Choler is separated by the Liver. 1715 Peviver 
in PAtl. Traus. XXX. 230 The Seed of this Plant evacu- 
ates yellow Choler. 1721-1800 Baitey, Choler, Bile .. con- 
tained in the Gall Bladder. 17§5~- Jouxson, Choler, the Bile. 

fig. G10 Histrio-m. u.16 Swarthy India .. Disgorging 
golden choller to the waves. E = 

c. Bile viewed as a malady or disease ; bilious 


disorder, biliousness. ; 

¢1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 126, 1 conseille yow.. That 
bothe of Colere [1 4S. colre, 1 colour, 2 coloure] and of 
Malencolye Ye purge yow. 1540 J. Hevwooo Four P’s in 
Hazl, Dodsiey 1. 365 It purgeth you clean from the Choler. 
1578 Lyte Dodecns 1. vii. 84 Good against the dissease 
called choler or melancholy. 1593 Suaxs. Nich. 11, 1 i. 
153 Let's purge this choller without letting blood. 1624 
Haxincrox Dict & Sleep in Babees Bk. (1868) 257 To those 
that are subiect to choller, it is lawfull to feede often. 1683 
‘Tryon May ¢o LIealth 83 Butter..ought not to be eaten 
in too great quantity, for then it generates Choler. 

2. Anger, heat of temper, wrath ; choleric dis- 
position, irascibility. Ct. dile, gall, spleen. 

1530 Pacscr., 207/1 Collar angre, chavide cole. 1560 
Turockmorton in Tyee Lbist. Scot. (1864) IIT. 134 “Yhe 
queen ullered soine choler and stomach against them, 1587 
Harrison England i. i. (1877) 1. § Vhe peeres departed in 
choler from the Court. 1599 Suaks. /éew. V, vy. sti, 188, 1 
doe know Fluellen valiant, And toucht with Choler, hot as 
Gunpowder. 1603 Kwnottes //ist, Turks (1621) 48 He 
must in great Choller breake out against the fre en- 
presse. @1674 Crarenpon fist. Keb. (1704) TIL. x. 44 
Hollis, in choler, pulled him by the Nose. 1754 Ricuarp- 
son Grundison (1781) IIE. atti. 96, 1 found my choler rising. 
1781 J. Moore View Soc. /t. (17901 I. xliti. 466 Subject 1o 
violent fits of Choler. 1802 Mar. Epciwortu Joral 7., 
Good Fr. Governess (1831) 122 The embarrassed manner 
and stifled choler of Mrs. Grace. 1858 Cartyte Fredh. Gt. 
(1865) I. ua. xiv. 225 A strong flame of choler burnt in ail 
these Hohenzollerns. ; 

+3. In Bible versions probably = cholera, diar- 
thea. [Vulg. cholera, LXX. xodépa.] 

1382 Wyciw Accius. xxvii. 33 Gredynesse shall sezhen 
ynto colre (1388 colrye}. 2612 Biste /dfd. 30 Surfetting will 
turne into choler. — xaxi. 20 ‘The paine of..choller, and 
pangs of the bellie are with an vnsatiable inan. 

b. ‘The distemper in swine. 

1741 Compl, Fam.-Picce ui. 502 "The Distemper, called 
the Choler in Swine, shews itself by the [og’s losing its 
Flesh. (1887 7évres Feb., Swine-fever:—in America it was 
ternied hog-Cholera. J 

4. Choler adust, also Black choler = d/acé 
bile, atrabile, melancholy. A supposed thick black 
and acrid fluid formerly believed to be secreted by 
the renal glands, and to be the cause of melan- 
choly; another of the four humours of ancient 
physicians: sce MELancioty. (By the end of 
the 16th c., it was recognized as merely a morbid 
condition of Bile: so Ifolland, Bacon.) 

1398 Tarvisa Barth. De P. Ry. xi. (1495) 96 This blacke 
colera is enmye of kynde. /4/d. (Berthelet 1535), Melan- 
coly— Le cal it colera nigra, coler black. 1578 Lyie 
Dodocns 377 ‘Vhe leaves of Sena. .do scoure away tleme and 
choler, especially blacke choler, and Melancholic. 1601 
Hottann Pliny I. Table, Choler black and adust, what 
purgeth downward. 1607-12 Bacon £ss., Ambition (Arb.) 
222 Ambition is like Choler .. if it be stopped, and cannott 
have bis way, it becometh Adust, and thereby maligne and 
venemous. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Def. uu. x. 181 That 
humour in man, which we call Melancholy and choler- 
adust. 1646 Sir T. Buowne Psered, Ep. vi. xii. 335 Fevers 
and hot distempers from choler adust. « 1700 Drvpen Cock 
4 Fox 156 Choler adust congeals our blood with fear. 
1721-1800 Baitey, Afra bidis, black Choler, Melancholy. 

5. Comb., as + choler-passage, bile duct. 

1668 Cutrerren & Core Surthot. Anat, Introd. The 
pai bladder, Choler-passage, aud Piss-bladder, serve the 

iver. 

+B. as adj. =Choleric. [1. coldve adj.] Obs. 

1662 R. Marnew Unt, Adcd, xxiv. 16 The several Com. 
plexions, as Sanguine, Choller, Melancholly, Flegmatick. 

Choler, obs, f. Couian. 

Cholera (kgléri). Forms: 4 colora, 4, 6 
colera, 7- cholera. [a. L. cholcra:~Gr. xoA€pa, 
used by Ilippocrates, Aretzus, etc., as naine of a 
disorder = sense 2 below. (For derivation, and 
history in Latin, see Cuouer), Taken into Eng. 
in the med.L, sense, as a variant of choler bile. 
Through the translation of Pliny and other classical 
L. authors, ¢ 1600, the word was restored to its Gr. 
and carlier L. signification, as name of the disease, 
sense 2. This is the historical sense; the maliy- 
nant or Asiatic cholera, with which the name is 
now specially associated, having been so called 
from the general resemblance of its symptoms to 
those of aggravated cases of the original or Euro- 
pean cholera.] 

+1. =Cnoter 1; bile. Ofs. 

¢ 3386 Cnaucer Nier's Pr. 7. 108 This dreein, which ye 
han met to-nyglit, Cometh of the Aa superfluytee Of youre 
rede Colera [v.r, colere]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. 
Iv, Vi. (499) 89 In the humours ts one partye that is lyght 
and comyth vpwarde . and that is colera. /éid, 1v. x, Some 
colera is k 
Lett. to Wolsey in MS, Cott. Vesp.iii. 56 b, When your grace 
is movyd with colera, such words passith yow in a fume 
and hast. 162 Ilottysusn //ea. Afpoth. 1b If the headake 
commeth of colera, that is of hoie aad dry contplexion. 


ely and somme unkyndely. 1§25 Dr. SaMPson | 
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+b. Slack cholera, melancholy : see CHOLER 4. 

1g27 Anorew Brunswyke's Distyli. Waters Ciijb, The 
black colera, that is melancolye, 1961 Houtyrusn /fou, 
alpoth. 16a, If the perbreakinge commeth of the black 
Colera. 

2. A disorder, attended with bilions diarrhwa, 
vomiting, stomach-ache, and cramps. It generally 
occurs in late summer and early autumn, and is 
rarely fatal to adults. 

In carly times called also the Désease Cholera, and 
Cholcra morbus, to distinguish it from sense 1; now called 
Cholera nostras, Bilious, British, Euglish, European,and 
Summer Cholera, to distinguish it from sense 3. 

[1565-78 Coorer Thesaurus, Cholera. .the humour called 
Choler.. Also a sicknesse of the stomacke, with a troublous 
flixe and vonnite .. the cholerike passyon.} 1602 Hottano 
Pliny xx. viii, For the disease Cholera [Pliny has /a cholera 
quogne) wherin cboler is so outragious, that it purgeth vn- 
cessantly both vpward and dowoeward. 1 Wi acx 
in PAil. Trans. I1. 550 She falls into a right-down Cholera. 
1725 N. Rosixson 7A. /*hy'sick 103 A Cholera is a Convul- 
sive Motion of tbe Stomach and Guts, in which the Biliose 
Excrements are discharg’d in great Quantities both up- 
wards and downwards. 1745 Genti. Mag. 91 A cheap and 
effectual medicine to cure the Cholera or Colick. 1804 
Med. Jral. X11, 468 Diarrhaca and dysentery bave more 
frequently occurred than cholera. 1860 Mrs. Cartyte 
Lett, WP. 33, 1..have been hindered by..an attack of 
British cholera. 1887 Hosiyx Dict. Mied., The English or 
European form of Cholera is accompanied by bile; the 
Indian is without bile. 


b. Cholera morbus. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techu., Cholera morbus, is a de- 

raved motion of the Ventricle and the Guts, whereby the 

ilious Excrements are discharged. 1710 J. Taytox Left. 
Ht. Walpole in 11th Rep. list, MSS. Comm, (1887) App. iv. 
67 Vour brother .. is very well recovered from his late sud- 
den illness call'd Collero Morbus. 1800 Wed. Trui. 1V. 566 
With the symptonis of kine-pox was joined a cholera mor- 
bus, 1860 Mayne ares Lev., Cholera biliosa..or Cholera 
mtorbéus, a common bilious disease familiarly known iu most 
countries. 

+e. Applicd by ancient writers to jaundice. 

1607 Torsen, Four f. Beasts 300 Two kindes of jaundise 
called of them ‘cbolera’. 

3. A malignant disease (not of bilious natnre\, 
endemic in India and from time to time epidemic 
in other parts of the world, It is characterized 
by violent vomiting, purging with watery rice- 
coloured evacuations, severe eramps, and collapse, 
death often occurring in a few honrs. 

(A terrible outhreak of this disease began in India in 1816- 
17, and, extending year by year over an increasing area 
westward, al length reached Europe in 1831 and N. America 
in 1832. After rivalling the great pestilences of former ages 
in the mortality which it produced, it abated, or retreated 
back to India, after 1837.) 

In earlier use, and sometimes still, distinguished as Asiatic, 
Catarrhal, Epidemic, Indian, Malignant, Oriental, 
Serous, and Spasmodic Cholera; but since its first invasion 
of England in 1831-2 1bis disease lias more and more appro- 
prialed the simple name. 

Cholera tnorbus, which originally belonged 10 sense 2 to 
distinguish it from sense 1, has also been in modern times 
vulgarly used to distinguish this from sense 2. 

[1698 Fave ace. £. /udia & P.113-4(V.) The Diseases 
reign according to the Seasons ..In the extreme Heats, 
Cholera Morbus.] 1819 (/#¢/e) Reports on the Epidemic 
Cholera (Bombay). | 1831 /iduckww. Mag. Feb. 397/1 The 
Cholera Morbus, which has lately: come across the Caucasus 
from Persia to St Petersburg. B33 1bid. Mar. 426/1 They 
.. shew all the syinptoms of Malignant Cholera. 1833 
Cunistin Epidemic Cholera 83 ‘The Indian Cholera, or 
Cholera Asphixia of Scott, consisting of a violent discharge 
of the mucous membranes generally. _/bid. 99 May be em- 
ployed in the catarrhal cholera. 1849 Ctarivcr Cohl Water 
& Frietion-cure (1869) 181 Asiatic Cholera.—On the first ap- 

arance of cholera symptonis, which are generally those of 
co and chilliness. 1864 Kxicut /'assages Work. Life 
I]. 172 ‘Fhe Cholera-inorbus had come to England..In the 
middle of February, 1832, cases of cholera were first ob- 
served in London. 1877 Morey Crit. Misc., Lit, Mar- 
ffnean (1878) 260 The untes were bad; cholera was abroad. 
1881 Syst, Soc. Lev. Cholera morbus, a synouym of malig: 
nant cholera. 

4. Chicken Cholera (sometimes /ow/ cholera): 
an infections disease of chickens, very destructive 
in the poultry farms of France: so called from 
its prevalence during a cholera epidemic, but in 
no way akin to either of the preceding diseases. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

6. atirib.and Comb., as cholera-camp, -cell, fluid, 
hospital, os pill, -secretion, etc.; cholera. 
fever, ‘a febrile condition into which cases of cho- 
leraic diarrhcea pass’; cholera-fungus, the name 
given to certain fungi and fimgoid appearances 
occurring in the dejections of those suffering from 
malignantcholera; cholera-typhoid, 'theseconu- 
ary fever of malignant cholera’ (Syd, Soc. Lex.) 

1832 Gen. P. Tuomrsox £-rerc, (1842) 11. 30 A cholera 
patient is denied a drop of water. 1833 Curistie Epidentic 
Cholera 35 The discharges nlways consist entirely o} i 
liar fluid, which has been very appropriately named the 
cholera secretion. 1843 Graves Clin. Med. 699 Used in the 
Cholera Hospital. 1883 Datly News 31 July Y A cholera 
campis belay Pas near Mokatian® 1886 Facce Princ. 
& Pract. Med, 1. 296 The reaction-stage of Cholera often 

resents a grave complication, which is known as Cholera- 

‘yphoid. 

Hence Cholera:iza‘tion, the artificial communica- 
tion of cholera to the lower animals (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
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CHOLERICAL. 


Cholerapho’bia [f. Gr. -poBia, f. pdB-os fear], 
dread of cholera. Choleraphornia [f. Gr. gary 
voice], the feeble, hoarse or squeaking yoice which 
accompanies the collapse stage of Asiatic cholera. 

1866 A. Fuint Princ. Ated. (1880) 563 Persons .. under 
nervous excitement, imagine that they are about to be at- 
tacked, when no symptoms of the disease are present. 
These have been aptly called cases of cholerapbobia, 

Choleraie (kplér7ik), a. [f. pree. + -1c: ef. 
algebraic.) Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
cholera. 

1856 Athen2um 5 July 835 Seized with choleraic symp- 
toms. 1865 Pal/ Mali G, No. 151. 5/2 Cholera or choleraic 
diarrbeca, 1888 T. Wemyss Reio Life Forster (ed. 2) I. ix. 
371 Mr. Forster was seized with a sudden and violent 
choleraic attack. 

Choleric (kglérik), 2. Forms: 4 colrik, colo- 
ryk, 4-5 colerik(e, 4,6-yk(e, 6 -ycke,collerick(e, 
colloryke, colorycke, choloricke, -icque, 6-7 
cholerique, -yke, -ike, cholleric(ke, 6-8 cho- 
lerick, 7 cholloricke, 7- choleric, [a. F. cho- 
lrique, ad. L. cholericus bilions :—Gr. xodepucds of 
or relating to xoAépa CUOLERA.] 

+1. Of persons: aes Cnouer as the pre- 
dominant humour; of bilious ‘complexion’, or 
teinperament; bilions. Olds. exc. //isi. 

1340 .dyenb. 157 Po dyevel .. asaylep stranglakest .. pane 
colrik na ire and nid discord, bane sanguinen mid aie 
etc, ¢1386 Cuaucer Prod. 587 The Reue was a sclendre 
colerik man. 1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ww. x.(1495) 95 
Colerik men been generally wrathful, in y* body longe & 
1 Boorpve Dyetary viii. (1870) 245 
Sanguyne ee men, 1699 Drvorex Fables Pref, 
(Homer and Virgil} being so different in their tempers, one 
eiolerie and sanguine, the other phlegmatic and melan- 
cholic. 

b. of the ‘complexion’ or temperament, etc. 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. xiii.(1495) Mars. hath 
niaystry ouer colera fyre and coleryk complexyon; he dis- 
poseth the soule .. to wrathe..and to other coleryke pas- 
sions. 1845 Raynoip Byrth Man, 148 Colerycke and egre 
humours. 1609 C. Butter Fem. Mon. vi, The Bees. .witb 
tbeir cholerike Complexion, which their very hue bewrayeth. 

+e. ¢ransf. Of hot or fiery nature. Oés. 

61386 Cuavcer Sgrs. 7. 43 In Aries, tbe colerik hoote 
signe, 1675 Evetyx Serra (1729) 7 The common opinion 
is, that all hot, and choleric Grounds, are red or brown. 

+2. Subject or liable to bilious disorder ; bilious. 

1563 T. Gare Antidot. 1. 74 In ceasynge of paynes in the 
goute of cholericke personnes. 1586 Cocan fj aa Lleatth 
ccxiil (1636) 224 Honey is very. .unwholesome for. .such as 
Le cholerick. 1634 T. Jounson /'urey’s Chirurg. t vi. 10 
Choleric men are of a pale or yellowish color. 

+b. of maladies, symptoms, etc. 
passion + old name of CnoLeEna, sense 2. 

1565-75 Cooper Thesaurus, Cholera, a troublous flixe and 
vomite..the choleryke passyon. 1590 Nasne Pasguil'’s 
slpol. 1. Cijb, But for Cholericke diseases this scorching 
wether. 1620 Vesner Via Recta vii. 126 They. .helpe the 
cholericke passion, which is a vebement purging of choler 
vpwards and downewards. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden 
Ixxi, tis very profitable in Cholerick Feavers. 1707 Flover 
Pulse-Watch 379 The Serum and choleric Blood are mix'd 
.. when the Vesica invades the Hear. 


Choleric 


+c. Causing cholcr, or biliousness. Ods. 
21535 Dewes /ntrod. Fr. in Paiser. 1071 Whan they ben 
rosted they ben somwhat more colloryke. 1596 SHaks. 


Tam, Shr. w. iii. 19 Whal say you to a Neats foote?.. 1 
feare it is too choflericke a meale. 1 Nasne Lenten 
Stuffe (1871) 59 A cholerick parcel of food it ts, 


3. Inclined to wrath, irascible, hot-tempered, 
passionate, fiery: these being the characteristics of 


the choleric ‘ complexion’ or temperament. 

1583 Gotoinc Calvin on Dent. clxxvii. 1101 The sharpest, 
the roughest and the cholerickest man yt euer was, 1588 
Marpret, Ep. (Arb.) 4 My 1. of Winchester is very chol- 
lericke. 1605 Suaxs. Lear t. i. 302 Infirme and cholericke 

yeares, 1793 Gor. Morris in Sparks Life g Writ. (1832) 

1. 386 A choleric man beats the post which he has struck 
his head against. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xxxt. (1876) 353 
You are patient, and am choleric. 

4, Ina passion, enraged, angry, wrathful. + Zo 
be choleric with: to be angry with. Odés, 

1590 Suaks. Com. Err. u. ii. 68, 1 durst haue denied that 
before you vvere so chollericke. 1593 —2 Hea. V1,1. iis: 
What, what, ny Lord? Are you sochollericke Wilh Elianor, 
for telling but her dreame? 1641 Baker Chron, an. 1087 
(1674)30 Winning much money of him, Lewis grew cholerick, 
that he threw the chess-nien at Henry's face. 1712 Ar- 
sutTuNoT Yokn Bui/t. iv, Mrs. Bull you must know, was 
very apt to be cholerick. 

b. Asa characteristic of words and actions. 

1583 StaxynursT 2encis u. (Arb.) 61 This quick eholerick 
challenge hee could not abandon. 1603 Suaks, A/eas. for 
AZ, 1. i. 130 Thal in the Captaine’s but a chollericke word, 
Which in the Souldier is flat blasphemie. 1615 Life Ear? 
Essece in Sel, Hart, Mise. (1793) 161 The cannon .. having 
discharged their cholerick errands. 1754 Rictaroson 
Grandisou U1. xiii. 98 An exertion of spirit, as be called a 
choleric excess, 

5. Of or pertaining to cholera; = CHOLERAIC. 

1834 Gooo Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.226 The small intestines 
distended with an enormous quantity of choleric fluid. 1865 
Reader No, 153. 631/3 The aclion of the choleric poison. 
1882 Syd. Soc. Lex, s.v., Infantile choleric fever, 


+Cholerical, ¢. Ods. [f. as prec, +-at.] 
=Cuoxente; bilious. 

1569 R. Anprose tr. 4 fexis' Secr. wv. u. 10 Colericall im- 
postumations, as blytes and blastes. 1612 Benvenuto 
Pass. Dial, Wt helps yong men and persons collericall. 


CHOLERICLY. 


+ Cholericly, ao. Os. [f. Cnoueric + -Lx?,] 
In a cholcric manner, passionately, hotly, angrily. 

1589 Hay any Work (1844) 74, | lope thal disputation was 
very cholerickly performed. 1681 GLaxvine Sadducismus it. 
174 Florence..cholerickly uttered these words. 

+Chorlericness. 00s. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
Choleric state or quality; passionateness, irasci- 
bility, anger, peevishness. 

1571 GoLpine Caloin on Ps. \xxiii. 21 He compareth his 
choleriknesse to Leven. 1626 W. Scrater Zxfos, 2 Thess. 
(1629) 295 ‘Through pride of heart, and choleriquenes. 1747 
Carte Hist, Eng. 1.779 The cholerickness of his nature. 

Cho'lerifo:rm, z. [see -Form.] Having the 
form of, or resembling, cholera. 

1884 Sat, Rev. 5 July 19/2 M. Fauvel..declaring the dis: 
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| ue Philol. Museunt 1.285 The ancient choliambic poetry 
o! 


ease..a form of cholerine, choleriform, or cholera nostras | 


—of anything, in fact, bul Asiatic cholera itself. 

Cholerine (kp lérain, -a).  [a. FL choltrtue, 
dim. of choifra CHOLERA. ]} 

1. British or Summer Cholera. 

1847 E. Seymour Severe Dis. 1.57 What used to be called 
cholera, and is by sone now called cholerine..occurs in the 
height of summer from sudden chill, improper food, or 
travelling. | 

2. A mild diarrhoea which occurs extensively 
during the prevatence of malignant cholera ; also 
applied to the carly stage of cholera. 

1850 KINGLAKE Crimea V1, v. 201 Assailed too by cho- 
lerine, by Irue cholera. 1865 Dafly Ted. 16 Oct. 3/1 The 
cholera was decidedly better yesterday..There was, how- 
ever, a great outhreak of cholerine in the barracks. 1875 
H. Woop Therap. (1879) 202 In cholerine, and even to some 
extent in cholera, cainphor is a very efficient remedy. 

3. ‘The zymotic cause of malignant cholera ’. 

1852 W. Farr Xef, in Aitken Se. 6 Pract, Med, (1872) 1. 
653 A certain specific malter—the zymotic principle of 
Cholera, which he proposes to call choderine, 

Cho'lerized, #//.a. Charged or mingled with 
bile; applicd to the blood of the portal vein 
(Syd. Soe. Lex.) 

Choleroid (ke léroid), a. [f. CnonEra +-o1p.] 
Resembling cholera, choleriform. 

1860 in Mavne Expos. Ler. 

+Cho‘lerous, a. O¢s. [f. CHoLEr+-ors.] 
Pertaining to choler or bile, bilious, wrath fl. 

x60 Barroven Afeth. Physick w. vii. (1639) 232 To miti- 
gale the cholerons heate., 1822 Biachw, Mag. X1. 441 They 
.-grow cholerous. 

+Chorlery, a. Oés. Waving choler or bile. 

1662 }. Cuasoter Maa felmont’s Oriat. 303 After that I 
certainly knew that there was no black choler in nature, it 
was easie for me..to forsake the black cholery Schools. 


Cholesterin (kélestérin). Chem. [mod. f. 
Gr, xodq bile + orep-eds stiff, solid +-1N.] 

A tasteless, inodorous, fatty-lookiug substance 
(Cy 4,0), found in most animal liquids and 
solids, and in the fruit and seed of many plants. 
It crystallizes in white transparent scales, and in 
this form is the chicf constitucnt of gall-stones. 

1827 Farapay Chem, Manip. x. 253 Alcohol is applicable 
to the crystallization of potash, cholesterine, etc. 1835-6 
Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 376/1 Cholesterine separates in white 
pearly scales, 1845 Bupp Drs, Liver 20. 1872 Huxtey 
Phys, v.123 A remarkable crystalline suhstance, very fatty- 
looking, but nol really of a fatty nalure, called cholesterin. 
1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cholesterin disease, aterm applied to 
certain forms of amyloid or lardaceons degeneration. 

Tlence Cholesterse’mia (sec qnot.), Choleste-- 
ric a, asin Cholesterie (also Chole:sterinic) aci/ 
(C, 11), O;), produced by the action of nitric acid 
on cholesterin, and forming salts called Chole-- 
sterates, Chole'steride (sce quot.), Chole- 
sterilin, a hydrocarbon formed by the addition 
of sulphuric acid to cholesterin. Chole-sterone, a 
hydrocarbon formed by the addition of phosphoric 
acid to cholesterin. Chole-steryl, the radical of 
cholesteric acid; lence CGhole‘sterylami:ne, 
etc, 

1866 A. Fuint Princ, Afed. (1880) 8x To a morbid increase 
of-cholesterin in the blood he applied the name cholesterz- 
mia, 1879 Watts Dict, Chem. 1.925 The cholesterates of 
the heavy metals are insoluble. hae Henry £¢em, Chent, 
II. xiii. 444 Cholesleric acid separates on cooling in the 
form of a yellow substance, 1847-9 Topp Cycd, Anat, IV. 
98/1 Several small 1umours .. composed in’ great part of 
cholesteric scales, 1878 Kinczerr Asim, Chent. 97 Com- 
pounds lermed cholesterides .. resembling saccharides in 
their general nature. /éfd. 98 Three hydhoestbons of the 
formula Hi2, named cholesterilin. 1880 J. W, Lecce Bile 31 
The olefiant gas of the series is cholesterilin, 878 Kinc- 
zetr Antin. Chent.98 Cholesteryl chloride. 

Choliamb (kowlicemb). Pros, [ad. L. chatiam- 
bus, a, Gr. xwAiapBos, f, xwd-ds lame, halting 
+ fapp-os iambus; cf. F. choliambe.) An iambic 
verse with a spondee or trochee instead of an 
iambus in the last (sixth) foot ; a scazon. 

1844 Beck & Fetton Ir. Afunk's Metres 45 Hipponactean 
or limping verses, scazons or choliambs. 

Hence Cholia-mbist, a writer of choliambs. 

1847 Grote Greece (1862) III, xxix. 83 The Choliambist 
Hippénax, 

Choliambic (koulijembik), a. Pros. [mod, 
ad. Gr. xwdcapBix-ds, f. xwAlapBos, see prec. ; cf. 
choliambique.| Of, or pertaining to, the cho- 

jamb. 


ipponax, 1883 4 then@nm 31 Mar, 400/3 The choliam- 
bic metre, as employed by Babrius. 
b. sadst, in pl. 


1699 BentLey Phal., Of i sop's Fables ¥, After him caine 
one Babrius, that gave a new tum of the fables into 
choliambicks, 1882 A /henaai No. 2863. 340 ‘This simple 
and charming writer of choliambics. 

Cholie (kglik), a. [mod. ad. Gr. yoats-ds, f. 
xoan hile.] Of or pertaining to bile. Cholic acid, 
an acid (C,, H,, O;) discovered in 1838, which is 
produced froin the nitrogenized acids of bile dur- 
ing its putrefaction. Sometimes called Cholatic 
acid; the name cholic having been formerly given 
to Glycochotic acti. 

1846 G. Dav tr. Sfion's sini. Chem, V1. App. 507 Ulti- 
male composition of cholic acid. 1859 Tonp Cycd. clnat. 
V. 401/1 Decomposed in the liver into .. sugar and cholic 
acid. 1863 Watis Dict. Chem, 1. 926 Cholic acid has a 
bitter taste, with slight saccharine aftertaste. 

Cholic(k, cholical, cholicky, var. anil obs, 
ft. Conic, ConicaL, ete. 

Cholidoc‘h, obs. f. CuoLEnoci. 

Cholier, obs., f. Cour. 

Choline (ke loin). Chem. [f.Gr. xorg bile + -INE.J 
an organic base, identical with or akin to neurine. 

1869-71 Watts Dict. Chem. V1, 448 Strecker in 186t 
obtained from pigs’ bile, and afterwards from ox-bile, a 
base which he called choline. /#/¢. Choline or Neurine, 
CsHhisNOz. ‘ 

Ilence Cholinie a., as in cholinic acid, obtained 
by digesting bile with dilute hydrochloric acid. 

1858 ‘Tuupicuim Urine 271 A mixture of the salts of 
cholic and cholinic acids. 


Choli'tie, a. rare. [f. Gr. yody bile.] 
taining to, or acting on the bile. 

1844-57 G. Biro Us. Deposits (ed. 51437 Hydrochlorate 
of ammonia, or other cholitic remedies. 

Chole, early form of Crowr, now Jow.. 

Choller, ¢a/. and Sc. Also chiller, chullcr, 
ehurl (Jam.),choler. [perh.:-OF. ceolur, ceolres 
throat, cogn. w. OIG. Aedee str. mase, :—O'Feut. 
type Aeduro-, kelro-, from same root as kc/dn-, 
whence OHG. chefa ‘mod.G. kehde), OK. cvole (see 
Cue). For the form, ef. OF. eweoter lip, OS, fepor 
lip. The variant c#rder might go back to the ob- 
lique form, genitive *cve/-es (sec Sievers Ags. Gr. 
753 Ann. 3). But the late appearance of the word 
is an element of difficulty; and it is not impossible 
that it may be related to chod/e JowL.] 

(Cf. a 1000 Ps. Lamé, exlix. 6(Rosw. On ceolre oSe prote 
heora (=s% gutture cortean | 

1. The jaw, esp. the covering of the lower jaw 
when fleshy and over-hanging ; hence, a flabby 
cheek, dotble chin, hanging lip of a hound, ete. 

1785 Jrul. fr. Lond. 2 (fam) Vhe secoud chiel. .wi’a great 
chuller over his checks. 1880 Autrin §& Down Gloss.. 
Chollers, Chillers, the sides of the neck. 1888 H7. Somerset 
Word. th, 3.v4 Ugly-looking woman—her chollers hang down 
like a hull-dog’s. 

2. in f/, The gills of a fish. 


OF, per- 


31888 WY. Somerset Word-bk, s.¥. Vou can slip your vingers — 


into the chollers o’ un, (Also in Scotch.) 

Choller, -ie(k, obs. ff. Cortar, Cnutter, Cxo- 
LER, CHOLERIC, 

|} Chollet. Ods. rare-'. prob. = Suaror. 


a 1400 Pistel of Susan 103 ‘The chyue, and the chollet, the 
chibolle, the chene, 


Chollick(e, -icall, obs, ff. Conic, Conicar. 

Chollorick(e, obs. f. CHoneric, 

Cholo-, corresp. to Gr. yoAo- combining form of 
xoan bile: used as first element in numerous tech- 
nical words, some of which have yariants in 
CHOLE-, Cholochrome [yxp#pa colonr], the 
general name for the colouring matters of bile; in- 
cluding chiefly Cholochlo‘in or Cholochlo‘rin, 
the green pigment, called also biliverdin, Cholo- 
ey‘anin, a blue pigment, Cholofw'lvin, a yellow 
pigment, Cholophee‘in, the brown pigment. Hence 
Cholochro-mic acid. 

Cholo'graphy, a treatise on the bile. Cholo'- 
lith [Ai@os stone], a gall-stone or biliary calculus. 
Chololi'thic @., of or pertaining to gall-stones. 
Cholo-logy, the part of physiology and pathology 
which deals with the bile. Cholo‘nic acid, pro- 
duced by the action of strong acids upon glyco- 
cholic acid; its salts are Cho-lonates. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 928 A dilute solulion of 
cholochrome (either brown or green), bid. 927 Cholophaxin, 
or the brown pigment..the suhstance to ae excrements 
owe their colour... Cholochiotn or Biliverdin, this green pig- 
ment is produced by the oxidation of cholophwin. 1872 


Tuupicnum Chem, Phys, 2x In disease of the bile in oxen 
the cholophzinate of lime predominates. 


Choloid (kgloid), a. [f. Gr. xoaq bile + -o1p.] 
Resembling bile (Syd. Soc. Zex.). 

So Choloida‘nie acid, a white acid, crystallizing 
in long hair-like prisms, formed in treating choloi- 
dic with nitric acid. Choloi‘dic or Choloidi*nic 
acid, a product of the dehydration of cholic acid, 
and of the putrefaction of bile. 


CHONDRO. 


1848 CarPENTER Ani. Phys. 282 Two falty acids, termed 
the choleic and the choloidic. 1880 J. W. Lecc Bite 3 De- 
marcay succeeded in separating 3 acids, choleic [=tauro- 
cholic}, choloidic, and cholic {=glycocholic]. 

Cholorick(e, -ieque, obs. ff. CHOLERIC. 

Cholt, cholter, </a/, variants of Jour, JorTrr 
in polt-headed, jolter-headed, q.v. 

holtry, var. of CHouLTRY. 

| Cholum. [Tamil.] A grass, the Indian mil- 
let or Guinea com (Sorghum vulgare), largely 
grown for food in India and other parts of the East. 

1868 Drury Useful Pl. of ind. 413. 1886 A.M. Cuveci 
Food Grains tnd. 8a In Madras in 1875-76 more than 44 
million acres were under cholim. 

Chomberier, obs. f. CuAMBERER, 

Chomer, var. of llomrr, a Hebrew measure. 

Chomp, var. UV, S. and dial. of CHA 2. 

Chonceh, obs. fonn of Chance. ; 
Chondrarsenite (kendriuscnait). 1/77. [6 
choudr-odtte + arsen-tc + -1T8.] A native arsenate 
of manganese, ‘named from its similarity in oceur- 
rence, colour, and transparency to chondradite *. 

1868 in Dana V/s. 562, i 3 
Chondre. rave. [ad. Gr. yerdpos ‘a groat, grit, 
or hnnp of salt’. In Ger. chowdrim, pl. chondren.] 
One of the small rounded grains which enter into 
the composition of some stony meteorites. 

882 A, Gains Tears BA Geol. ui, § 2 In these [deep- 
sea] deposits .. occur ..‘chondres’, or spherical internally 
radiated particles referred to bronzite. ; 7 ; 

Chondrie (kendrik, a. [f. Gr. xev5pos gristle 
+-I¢.] Cartilaginons Spf. Soc. Le.v.). ; 
Chondrifica‘tion. /%s/o/. [n. of action f. 
next.) Formation of, or conversion Into, cartilage. 
1872 Mivarr “dens, stnat. 194 There is a slight chondri- 
fication of the same part inthe Dog. 1875 Contemp. Res 
954 The continuous chondrification of the base of the skull. 

Chondrify kendrifai, o. [f. Gr Xevdpas 
cartilage + -FY. (L. type *choudrificare.’] 

trans. To tum into cartilage. 

1872 Mivart Avent. Anat. 194 1 man the internal tendon 
..is neither ossified nor chondritied, 1882 W, K. Parker 

| in Yrans. Linn. Sec. Veit. 166 ‘Phe floor alsa is slightly 

chondrified backwards from the internasal plate. 

Cho-ndrigen, -glucose, =Ctioxpre-, 

1879 Watis Dict, Chent. VIL. 331 Chondrigen or Chon 
dvogen, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lew, Chondriglacose, ' 

Chondri‘genous, «. [f. Gr. xevdpos gristle + 

-GEN +-008.) Frinishing cartilage: applied ta 

tissues. (Syed. Soc. Lex. 1882.) ) 

+ Chondril. Oés. [ad. Gr. yovdpidn, covdpidry 
‘a kind of endive or chicory’; in L. ¢ A)ondrtile, 
cA)ondrition.) (See quot. 

{x601 Hotann Pei LL. 131 Chondrillon or Chondrille. 
hath leaues like to iindiue or Cichory faearg. ‘gum suc- 
corie’].} 1657 Fomuixnson Restox's Disp. 243 ‘Vo the wilil 
succory are referred all the sorts of chondrils. 

Chondrin (kgndrin). Chem, (VMormerly -ine.) 
[f. Gr. xévdp-os cartilage + In. Cf. FL chondrine.] 
A substance resembling gelatin, obtained from 
the cellular cartilages by boiling them in water. 

‘Whicn dried, it is a hard, homy, diaphanous sub- 
stance, which softens to a jelly in cold water, aad 
dissolves completely in boiling water’. , Watts.) 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 214 Acetic acid. .does 
not occasion any precipitate in a solution of albumen or 
gelatine, though it does in a solution of chondrin. 1851 
Carrenter Jan. Phys. § 264 It is only in the pure cellular 
cartilages .. that Chondrine occurs, 1881 Mivart Caé, 290 
The.Cornea yields chondrin on boiling, unlike the sclerotic, 
which yields gelatine. : 

Chondri-nogen = CHONDRIGEN ; Cho-ndrinous 
‘a., consisting of cartilage (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1872 Tnupicium Chem. Phys. 45 Cartilage contains pecu- 
liar cells and chondrinogen. 

Cho'ndrite. 7alwout. [f. mod.1.. choudr-us, 
name of a gents of sea-weeds (a. Gr. xdvdpos_car- 
tilage) +-1TE.] A fossil marine plant of the chalk 
and other formations. 

|| Chondritis (kgndrai'tis’. AZe/. [mod.L.., f 
Gr. xév8p-os cartilage +-1TIs (=Gr. -i71s),) In- 
flammation of cartilage. f 

1836-39 Topp Cycl. Anat, II. 790/1 External signs of... 
chondritis, 1877 Burnett £ar22 The. .operation of piercing 
it (the ear]..may give rise lo serious chondritis. 


Chondro- (kgndro), combining form of Gr. 
xévipo-s a grain, cartilage, nsed as the first element 
in many words, chiefly AZe¢. and Piys., as Chon- 
dro-co’stal a., ‘ relating to the ribs and the costal 
cartilages’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Chondrogen [sce 
-GEN 2} =Chondrin, or ‘the tissues which yield 
chondrin’, Chondroge‘nesis, the development of 
cartilage. Chondroglossus [Gr, yAdooa tongue] 
a fasciculus of muscular fibre extending from the 
lesser corner of the hyoid bone to the tongue ; 
part of the hypoglossus muscle. Chondroglu’- 
cose [see GLUCOSE], a sugar obtained from carti- 
lage; also chondrigiucose. Chondro'graphy [Gr. 
-ypapla writing], a description of cartilages. 

| Chondro‘logy [Gr. -Aoyia discourse], ‘a discourse 
| or treatise on cartilages’ (Hooper Afed. Diet. 


| 


CHONDRODITE. 


1811), Chondrometer [Gr. pézpoy measure], a 
steelyard for weighing grain, Chondrophyte 
[Gr. puréy plant], ‘a growth, tumour, or vegeta- 
tion, arising from a cartilage’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Chondroplast [Gr. mAaor-ds formed, moulded], 
‘a term applied to the cavities in the matrix of 
cartilage which contain the cartilage cells’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 
to snakes, having the rudiment of a foot consisting 
in a simple cartilaginons filament (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Chondro-ske‘leton, cartilaginous skeleton. Chon- 
dro-sternal a., relating to the sternum and to 
the cartilages of the ribs. Cho-ndrotome (Gr. 
-Topos cutting, cutter], a knife for dissecting car- 
tilage. Chondro‘tomy [Gr. -ropia cutting], dis- 
section or cutting of cartilage. Chondroxi-phoid 
a., relating to the xiphoid cartilage at the bottom 
of the breast bone. 


¢ 1865 in Circ. Sc. . 360/2 The bones of the infant yield 
gelatine of cartilages or ‘chondrogen', 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen, Pathol, 333 The transformation of col lagen and chon- 
drogen into mucus or mucin. 


hydrochloric acid yields a sugar..De Bary. .designates the 
sugar thus obtained as cbondroglucose. 1881 P.M. Duncan 
in Academy 23 Apr. 303 ‘The chondro-skeleton is now com- 
lete. 1859 Fonn oo Anat. V.177/2 The chondro-sternal 
igaments. /éid¢. The superior pubic ligament finds its 
homologue. .in the chondro-xiphoid. .fibres. 

Chondrodite (kgndridait). A/in. [f. Gr. 
xovdpwo-ys granular (f. xévdpos proat. grain, granule 
+-ITE.] A silicate of magnesium conlaining a little 
fluorine. It is usually of a yellowish or brownish 
red colour, and often occurs in imbedded grains. 

1822 CLEAVELAND Jfin. 295. 1 Praitwwps Mesa. x. 299 
Chrondrodite is found in ejected blocks with mica, 1884 
Daxa Min. 365 Chondrodite occurs mostly in granular 
limestone. 

Chondroid (kpndroid), a. [f. Gr. xdvp-os 
cartilage + -o1D.] Resembling cartilage. 

1847-9 Topo Cycl. Anat, IV. 138/2 Hts teature .. often 
acquires a chondroid appearance, 1877 Ronerts (andbh. 
Med, (ed, 3) 1. 275 Chondroid or Carnlaginous. 


Chondropterygian (kg:ndrpptéri-dz'in), a. 
and sh, Zool. [f. mod... chondroplerygti \f. Gr. 


xévbpo-s cartilage + wrepvyor fin) +-AN.] 

A. sé. A member of the order Chondropteryg??, 
fishes having a cartilaginous cndo-skeleton, as the 
shark, ray, and sturgeon. 

1837 Wuewetn (fist. Induc. Sc. HI. xvi. vii. 369 Fish 
form two distinct series; that of fish properly so called, and 
that of chondropjerygians or cartilaginous fish. 1861 Coucn 
Brit, Fishes }.3 The Cartilaginous state of the endo-skeleton 
of Cuvier’s chondropterygians. 

B. adj, =next. 

_ 1881 Academy 1 Jan, 11/3 Dr, Giinther [adopts] the group- 
ing together of the Ganoid and Chondropterygian fishes 
into a single sub-class, that of the Palaeichthyes. 

Chondropterygious (kp:ndrpptérisdzas), a. 
Zool, [f. as prec. +-0vs.] lelonging to the Chon- 
droplerygi/; having a eartilaginous endo-skeleton. 

31826 Goon BA. Nat. (1834) H. 30 In the..chondroptery- 
gious order, the gills are cartilaginous. 1861 Covcn rt? 
Fishes 1, 2 Because of the softness of the skeleton in the 
class of chondropterygious fishes. 

Chondrose (kp-ndréus). Chem. [f. Gr. xévdp-o8 
cartilage +-o8k.] The same as CHONDROGLUCOSE. 

1881 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

|| Chondrosis (kgndréwsis), Phys. [f. as prec. 

+-osIs,] The formation of cartilage. 

1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Chondrostean (kpndrp’stzin), a. and sé. [f. 

mod.L. chomdrostea (f. Gr. yédv8p-os cartilage + 
éaréov bone) + -ANn.] 
Belonging to the Chondrostea, a sub-order of 
ganoid fishes (mostly extinct), in which the verte- 
bral column consists of a simple soft chorda not 
divided into separate vertebre. Also called 
Loricata. b. sh, A member of this sub-order. 


1882 0. Rev. Jan. 249 There were also sturgeons, chon- 
drosteans, possessing an archaic character. 


Chone, yar. of Cuawn, Obs. 

Chong(e, obs. form of CiancE. 

Chonicrite (kgnikrait). Afin. Also -krito. 
{Named 1834, f. Gr. xoveia melting, fusion + 
Kpit-ds Separated, selected, ‘its fusibility dls- 
tinguishing it from some allied species’ (Dana).] 
A native silicate of aluminium and magnesium. 

1835 Sueparp Affix, 321 Chonikrite. 1868 Dana Afin. 494 
Chonicrite. .is a lime pyrosclerite. 

Chooce, var. of Cuoose séb., Obs. 

Chooke: see CHEEK, CHOKE s/,2 

Choop, choup. Aorth. dial. and Se. The 
hip or fruit of the wild-rose. 

1820 Blackw. Afag. Nov. 201 (Jam.) ‘A hale regiment o° 
guid aik cudgels, every ane o’ them as like iny ane as ae 
choup is like to another.’ 1847 Haviaweit, Choups, hips, 
the fruit of briars. North. 1872 J. I. Morris Maggie Bell 
in Lancash, Gloss, (E. D. S,) Her cheeks were rosy ns a 
choup. 1881 J. Suaw in Gd. Words Oct. 716 Choops, that 
is the heps of the wild rose. 1886 Britren & H. Plant-n. 

Choore, obs. forin of Cor. 


1879 Watts Dict. Chem. V1. | 
449. 8.¥. Chondrin, Pure rib-cartilage boiled with strong 


Chondropodous a. Zoo/., applied 
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Choose (tz), v. Pa. t. chose (t{5uz), pa. pple. 
chosen (tjovz’n). Forms: see below. [OF. 
cfos-an, stt. vb,, belonging to the OTeut. ablaut- 
series ev, an—x,,. By reason of internal consonant- 
mutation (s to z and +), in OTeut. and WGer., and 
by OE. palatalization of ¢, the inflexion of this vb. 
presented, in the OF. and early ME. stages, varions 
phonetic differences, which were subsequently 
levelled under the influence ofanalogy; while new 
phonetic or analogical influences changed the 
present and past stems in various directions, so 
that not one of its moder forms is the normal 
phonetic representative of the corresponding OF. 
form. The OTeut. inflexion was keus-, kaus— 
Ausum, kucano- (with original s changed to z by 
Verner’s Law), Gothic Arus-, kaus—husum, bus- 
ans; in WGer. with devclopment of z to r, A7os-, 
hans (OS. and ONG. £85\—hurt—hurum, koran, 
whence OE. céosan, céas—cure—curon, coren (with 
¢ palatal in céosam, céas, but guttural in cur-,cor-). 
Hence regularly in ME., cheose ‘chése, with close 2), 
cheas (ches, with open #)—2 sing. cure,—pl. enren, 
coren. . The first change upon this was the level- 
ling of the consonant differences in the pa. pple. 
coren, which (though retained as corm, core, in s.w. 
dial. to rgth c.) was by 1200 assimilated to the 
general consonantism of the vb. as chosen (perth. 
through an intermed, chorem: cf. chure in 2 s. 
pret.) ; thiswas subseq. often reduced to chose, but 
the full form is lhe survivor. By assimilation to this 
the pl. pret. curen became chosen, and in due 
course chose, still used. The prevalent ME. form 
of the pret. sing. was ches; but there was also c/ds, 
app. Tepr. OE. eas, for cfas. Tn later ME., and 
esp. in north. and n. mid]. dial., thesc were also 
used for the pl.; and by similar levelling the pl. 
chose was also used as sing., app. only after 1500, 
and is now the standard form. In the pres. stem, 
OF. edose, early ME. chdose, normally gave chése, 
cheese, which survived to ¢ 1300, and later in Sc. 

3ut a type chdse appears in the 14th c. and lasted 
till ¢ 1575 ‘in More, Coverdale, Ascham) ; before 
1550 the type choose is found. Probably ME. chése 
represented OF. cose, for edose, and regularly 
passed into choose: cf. ose, in later pronunciation 
(laz). The chief difficulty attaches to the type 
chuse. ‘This was no merc variant spelling of choose, 
bunt a much earlier form, which occurs somewhat 
sporadically in ME., but became very frequent in 
16th c. (when it rimed with amuse, refuse, excuse). 
Choose and chuse are used indiscriminately in the 
Bible of 1611 and the First Folio of Shakspere: 
chuse was by far the prevailing form in 17-18th c., 
but has in the 19th been gradually superseded 
by choose, which Dr. Johnson, following Bailey, 
took as his leading Dictionary form, although in 
his own practice he appears to have spelt chuse, 

(All other words in -#se, as abuse, accuse, antuse, refuse, 
ruse, are of Fr. origin ; and in some Sc. dialects chuse has 


still the sound of Fr. #. Of OF. chofsir, Lituré gives Picard 
forms kensir, Walloon chfist, Rouchi chusir.) 

On these various types of the present stem were 
formed weak a of the pa. t., chesed, chosed, 
choosed, chused, wsed alongside of the various 
strong forms already mentioned ; none of them are 
now recognized in standard English, though some 
exist in the dialects. Perhaps these were in some 
measure dne to a tendency to identify the Eng. 
verb with the F. ehozsir—a tendency which is dis- 
tinctly marked in the rise of the by-form Crorse, 
choised, formerly used in English, and still the 
ordinary word for ehoose in the South of Scotland.] 

The complicated nature of these facts makes it 
necessary to illustrate the Forms apart from the 
sense-development. 

A. Illustration of the Forms. 

I. L. Present stem. 

+ 8. 1 ciose, céose, 2 cés0, 2-3 cheose, 2-5 
chose (chyoso, chiese, chise, cheese, ohees, 
chess, schese, Sc. cheyss, 5-6 cheise). Obs. 

Beowulf2376 pt he..pone cynedom ciosan wolde. a 1000 
Cadmon's Gen, 3867 (Gr.) He heht hine wine ceosan. a 1131 
OF. Chron. an. 1123 pat hi scoldon cesen hem zercebiscop. 
; 5 Cott. Tom, 219 fi habben ajen chire, to chiesen 
3ief [hly wolden, Jufie. ¢1175 Lard. (om, 71 To pin azen 
us ches. ar1zag S/, Marher. 3 Ich cheose hire lo cheuese. 
a.1300 A’. Horn 664 Pe fiss pat ihc wolde cheose, 1300 
Cursor AM. 8409 (Cott.) Qunm godd will chesse Kyng efter 
be for-soth beess, /fd. 8552 Chese [v. r. ches; chees, chose] 
quilk pou will. 1340 Ayend. 86 Huer by he conne chyese 
pet guode. /b/d.93 He ..wolde chise..be gostliche blisse 
Lbid. 626 Pel..chyest al et him may helpe, 1378 Bargour 
Bruce t. 43 To cheyss a king. 1382 Wren PAré 1.22 What 
I schal cheese Ney chese] I know not. ¢1420 [adlad. on 
flush. 1. 84 Land to chees eke must thou yeme. ¢1450 
Loxevicn Grail lvi. 339 Now Mown 3e schese. ¢1§00 
Lancelot v6.1 For thow shuld ever chess apone sich wyss. 
1828 More Dial. [leresyes ww. Wks. 247/2 Meu may. .chese 


CHOOSE. 


and hold y¢ right way. 1588 A. Ktne tr. Canisius’ Catech. 
142 To doo guid and cheise yam ane right tred of lyf. 

+b. 4-6 chose. Obs. 

61340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 451 To be grene chapel pou chose. 
61340 Cursor AM. 2462 (Fairf.) Pou chose to wone in queber 
side, queber pou choses [so always in this MS). ¢ 1400 
Destr, Troy 12 0 Chose you sum cheftane, & charge hym 

rwith. 1528 ¥ ork Dial. Heresyes 1. Wks. 165/2 We be 
ikely to chose wel ynoughe. 1534 Tinpate PAs. 1. 22 What 
fo chiees I wot not [so Cranmer, and Genezas Rheonish 
choose; 1611 chuse ; Wyctir 1382 cheese, 1388 chese], 1535 
Covern. Yosh. xxiv. 15 Chose you this daye whom ye wyll 
serue. 1570 Ascuam Scholem. (Arb.) 46 Ye shal not chose 
but speake rudelic. /éfd.78 Nou chose you, you Italian 
English men, whether you will be angrie with vs. 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) //eé. xi. 2g Rather chosing to be afflicted 
(Wycr. chesynge; 1611 chusing, (mod. edd. and 188: choos. 
ing]. 
ec. 6- choose. The existing form. 

145 Upau Lrasm. Par, Luke (1548) 82b, He cannot 
choose but reuiue again. 1568 Grarron Chron. I. 25) 
I cannot choose but muse. 1568 Pusze (Bishops’) Zecz. 
ii. 12 The Lorde... shal choose (Coverp. chose] Hierusa- 
Iem yet agayne. 1 Mutton 7, Z. xu. 646 The World 
was all before them where to choose. 1800 Worpsw. ‘7/s 
said that some, etc. iii, Sing another song, or choose another 
tree. 


a. (3) 4, 6-9 chuse arch. (The first quot. is of 
doubtful phonetic significance.) 
c1300 St. Margarete 103 Chus weber bu wold ., to ae 
beon ibro3t Oper honoury our godes. 1340-70 Alisaunder 
140 Hee chused too cbasen hem bere. ¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. 221 
Who so wille not, may chuse. 1513 More Rich. //1 (1643) 


| 404 To elect and chuse the most couragious. 1642 Rocers 


Naaman Ep. Ded. 2 How canour lives chuze but be sad. 
1760 Jounson /dler No. 94 ?1 At liberty to chuse their 
business, 1814 Scott jaz. ix, Would not Mr. Waverley 
chuse some refreshment after his journey? 1832 Country 
Houses 1}. vi, 208 In chusing carriages and jewels, 

Il. Pasi tense. 

2. 1-3 pers. sing. +a. 1 céas, 2-3 cheas, ches, 
2-g chés (4-5 cheos, chese, chess). 

atooo /’s, (Spelm.) exviiili. 173 Bebodu dine ic ceas. 
e117§ Lamé. Hou 229 Pa aceas he him leominchnihtes. 
¢1200 Trin. Coll, Hom. 139 He..ches pere crundel to halle. 
€ 1200 ORMIN 13990 Ne fice himm nohht te laferrd crist. 
c1a30 Hali Meid. 15 He cheas hire. c1 CHAUCER 
Dethe Blaunche 791, 1 chees[zv.r. ches, chese] Ioue to my 
first crafte. ¢ 1400 tier. 1 That Iond he chees. a 1450 
Kat, de la Tour v1 God ches and ordeyned hym. 

+ b. 3-4 chiis, 4-5 chaas, 5-6 chase (5 chace, 
mod. Sc. chuise). 

a 1300 Cursor M, 20914 (Cott.) Naild on be rod he was, 
Als for-be he-self it chas (Adin. Gétt., Fairf., wes .. ches, 
Trin, was..chas; Cott. has ches tn 20632). a 1400 Cursor 
AT, 9875 (Laud) A clene stede he chas. ¢ 1410 Love Bona- 
vent. Mirr, vi. (Gibbs MS.) Cryst. .chaas pat is moste harde 
to be fleche. ¢1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 
1. Ixx, He chase hym to his apostle. a se Kxnt.de la Tour 
xiv. 20 And thus he chace her. 1484 Caxton CAéytrairy i. 

A wyse knyght .. chans to hym an heremytage. 1531 
Diver Gov, \. xx, Whom God chase..to be kynge. 


¢. choso (the current form). [f. the plural.] 
1526 Tixnace Luke vi. 13 Of them he chose twelve [so all 
16h ¢. 77., Wretir chees), 1611 Brace Acts xv. 40 Paul 
chose Silas, and departed. 1819 Byron Jeau 1. xix, A 
mortal .. who chose to go where’er he had a mind. 
3. 2nd pers. sing. + 1-2 cure, 3 chure. (After- 
wards fashioned on the 1-3 sing: now chosest.) 
ai26 Yuliana 60 pa chure..abridm isahac & jacob. | 
4. plur, +8. 1 curon, 2-3 curen. (So sudj.) 
a 1000 Cerdmon’s Gen, 1803 (Gr.) Him Sa wic curon. ¢ 205 
Lay. 6888 Pe corles.. curen heom enne king [dater text 
chosen]. 
b. [f. pa. pple.] 3-5 chose(n, 4- chose. 
e1ago Gen. & Ex. 643 He chosen hem wiues. 1297 R, 
Grove. (1724) 400 Roberd Courtehese_hii chose to cheuen- 
leyne. ¢1330 Arth. & Merl. 7389 Tho schosen thai..A 
noble knight. 1382 Wvctir Gen. yi. 2 Alle the whiche 
thei chosen [7.r. chesden], 1393 Gowrr gs I, 30 Of 
Alemaine princes seven They chose. 1611 Binte Acts 
vi. 5 They chose Stenen[so.aé/ 16th ¢, 07]. 1788 Franx.in 
Antobiog. Wks, 1840 1. 204 [They] chose me to be colonel. 
te. [f. sing. ché.] 4-5 chesen, cheso, chos 


(chees, choss). Obs. / 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 267 The Inglis berto ches. 
1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) 1. we! Pe Romayns chees 
hym afterwardes. 1 Wveur Luke xiv. 7 Thei chesen 
[% 7, chosen, chesiden] the firste seelis, ¢1400 Destr. 
Troy 9627 Pat..Ches hym for cheftain. 

+d. [f. sing. chas’e.] 5-6 chase. Obs, exc. Se. 

1440 Generydes 1325 They chase hym kyng. 1470 
Harvine Chron, (1812) 31 Thei all accorded by one assent, 
And chase Philip. 155 Fardle Facions 1. i. 28 That part 
of Arabia, that he, nnd his, chase 10 be theirs. 


5. Weak inft. [f. chese] 4-5 chesia, -od. 4-6 p/. 
choseden, -iden, chesden. Sv. chesit. [f chuse] 
4, 6-8 chused. [f. chose] 6 chosed. [f. choose} 


6-8 choosod. , ye 

1340 Hampore Psalter Ps. xxi. 5 pai chesid baraban be 
thefe. 1340-70 A /isaunder 140 For bis enchesoun hee chused 
too chasen hem pere. 1382 Wyctir Gen, vi. 2 Which thei 
chesden [v. ». chosen. — Luke xiv. 7 Thei chesiden the 
firste seetis [2 A/SS. chosen, 1388 chesen]. — Acts vi. § 
Thei cheesiden Stheuenc [2 A785. chosen, 1388 chesiden}. 
¢1400 Afol. Loll. 41 He chesid to be maid pe Iowist. 1535 
Coverpa.e /sa, Ixv, 12 Ye..chosed the thinge that pleas 
me nol. asso Christis Kirke Gr. viii, He chesit a flane. 
1598 Carman //iad v. 130 Mean space, with all his care he 
choosed. 1624 Hryvwoop Gunaik. ut 143 She.. chused 
one who seemed to excel allthe rest. 1722 Woprow Cory. 
(1843) HI. 683 Which they choosed rather to do. 1788 
Lond. Mag. 538 As many goals as they chused to take. 


CHOOSE. 


III. Pa. pple. 
6. strong. +a. coren, corn, koren, core. és. 
(More freq. 3e-coven, icorn, ykore, icore: see the compd, 
vb, YCHOOSE.). 
a1000 O.E. Chrov, an, 656 (end) And Cudbald was coren 
to abbot. ¢ 1205 Lay. 16354 Ofhir ferde coren. 1330 Koland 
§ V. (1836) 16 Our kinde lord y-corn. ¢1330 Amus § 
Amil, 1431 That was so comly corn. 1340-7o Alex. § 
Dind. 415 pei ben kindeli coren. Zéi2. 407 Comelokur corn 
pan hur Sonde askyb. ¢1420 Chron, Vilod. 409 When he 
was Kyng furst y Kore. /é2d. 1079 Willyham Conqueror to 
pe Kyndam of Englond was core. 
b. 3- chosen (4-5 -in, -yn, -un, etc. }. 
€1200 OrMIN 15700 He pe33m,.chosenn haffde. ¢ 1300 
Cursor M. 10859 He has pe chosin [v. 7. chosen]. 1389 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 62 Any of hem ytisschosyn. 1398 TRevisa 
Barth, de P. R. xvx. Txxiii. (1495) 900 A drope of chosen 
mylke. 19775 Jounson Zax. 20 Tyr. 39 He has chosen, or 
intended to chuse. 1875 Jevows Jfoney (1878) 5 If any one 
commodity be chosen. 
ec. [Shortened from b] chose. 
ME.,, but very frequent in 18th c. 
¢1380 ill, Palerne 3378 A stif man & astern .. cheue- 
tayn was chose. 1460 Capcrave Chron. 60 Poule was not 
chose be Crist in Hislyve. 1704 Swirt Batt. Bhs. (1711) 
241 We have chose to fill our Hives. 1709 Straypr 47. 
Ref, 1. tt, xl. 53 The French King was chose of the Order. 
1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc, Archit. go, I have chose this 
Tonick Example. 1820 SoutHey Le##. (1856) [11.206 Since 
the armies. .=haye chose to interfere. : 


7. weak: cf. 5. 

1513 Douctas Zxers vi. iii, 139 The banis walit by and 
naitlie chosit. 1523 Lo. Berners Fyroiss. I. ecccxiv. 725 
‘They be chosed men of warre. 1606 CHarman AY, D’Olive 
Plays 1873 I. 211 In that freely choos’d obscuritie. 1632 — 
Ces. & Pomp, ibid. Il, 128 Chus’d by bim, To be his 
blacke Guard. 

B. Senses. 

1. trans, To take by preference out of all that 
are available ; to select ; to take as that which one 
prefers, or in accordance with one’s free will and 
preference. 

¢893 K. AEtrrep Ovos. 1.x. §1 Him sadon pat... hie 
him woldon oderra wera ceosan. ¢1230 Halt Meid. 15 He 
cheas hire bimong alle wimmen for to beon his moder. 
138. Antecrist in Vodd 3 Treat, Wyelif 151 Antecrist 
cheseb to hise discyples pe sotil and sly3e. _¢ 1449 Pecock 
Repr. wi, i. 278 Leuy and hise children .. God chase to be 
preestis, 1580 SipNey Arcadia in, (1590) 318 Chuse thee 
what armes thou likest. 1621 Biate Nz, xyvit. 5 The 
mans rod whom I shall choose, shall blossome, 1647 May 
Hist. Pari, m. iii. 5x Writs of Election .. for chusing new 
Members. 1684 Eart Roscom. Ess. Transl. Verse 96 
Chuse an Author as you chuse a Friend. 1776 Gisson 
Deel, § F.1. xii. 251 They chuse for the combat the darkest 
hour of the night. 1854 Kincstey Left. (1878) 1. 431 If 
each drop of rain chose where it should fall. 1856 Frovor 
Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. ii, 151 She had a right to choose the 
course which seemed the best to herself. 


b. Theol. Of God: ‘To elect for eternal happi- 
ness ; to predestinate to life’ (J.). Cf. CHosrEn. 


ec, with complement, as ‘to choose a man king’, 
a@1300 Cursor Af, 10859 Vr lauerd has chosen pe his 
lemman [G. chosin to his lemman]). ¢1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 2523 Sir Aufreus thei chosen king. 1593 SHaks. 
2 Hen. VI, 1 iii. 68, 1 would the Colledge of the Cardinalls 
Would chuse him Pope. 1655-60 STantey /7ést. Philos. 
(1701) 39/2 How could he be chose Arbitrator? 1764 Foote 
Mayor of G. ui, Have unanimously chosen you Mayor. 


2. with znfinttive obj.: To determine in favour 
of a course, to decide in accordance with inclina- 
tion. Zo choose rather: to resolve (¢o do one thing) 


in preference (to another). 

a@1340 Cursor M. 22092 (Edin.) Criste him seluin chese be 
borne in bethlem for ure ese. ¢ 1400 Afol. Loli. 41 Hechesid 
to be maad be lowist. 1474 Caxton Chesse 4 Chees rather to 
dye than lenger to lyue. 1526 ee Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
1 Some chose to go by the worlde and some by religion, 
1611 Biatr //ed, xi, 25 Chusing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, then to enioy the pleasures of sinne 
for a season. 19729 Butter Serme. Wks. 1874 II. 34 [He] 
chooses to forego the pleasure, rather than endure the pain. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Land Wks, (Bohn) IL. 15 
. A wise traveller will naturally choose to visit the best of 
actual nations. 

3. The notion of a choice between alternatives 
is often left qnite in the background, and the sense 
is little more than an emphatic equivalent of, To 
will, to wish, to exercise one’s own pleasure in re- 
gard to a matter in which one is a free agent. 

a. esp. with 7nfix. To think fit, to be pleased 
(todo so and so). ot to choose (to do a thing): 
not to be pleased and therefore to forbear. 

1619 SANOERSON 12 Sern. (1635) 4 Hee chuseth to forbeare 
those meates. 1768 Go.psM. Geod-2. Man wv.i, He chuses to 
remain concealed. 1773 — Stoops to Cong. 1. i, When I travel, 
L always chuse to regulate my own supper. 1794 Burke 
Corr. (1844) IV. 253 The lot of those who will choose to go 
to sleep on the edge of Dover cliff. 1802 Mar. Epceworth 
Moraé T, (1816) I. xiii. 105 He did not choose to keep a 
clerk, wbo was not in his interests. 1850 THACKERAY Pen 
dennis xxvi, Pendennis chose to assume a very gloomy and 
frowning countenance. 1853 Arad. Nts, (Rildg.) 269 He 
did not choose to speak to her in public. 

b. To wish to have, to want. velgar. 

1766 Gotpsm. Vie, HW. xxi, The landlady returned to 
know if we did not choose a more genteel apartment. 1788 
G. Corman Vays § Means 1. i, Do you chuse any refresh. 
ment, Sir? 1814 (see A. 1. dj 1871 ScnELE pk VERE 


Americanisms 483 A dish offered at table is declined with 
the words ‘I don’t choose any’. 


Vot. II. 


Occasional in 


377 


+e. To take, accept, or embrace what is offered ; 
not to refuse. (Only in OE.) 

Beowulf 2376 Pat he. .pone cynedom ciosan wolde. Jérd. 
5629 pat wes bam gomelan gingeste word. .zr he bel cure. 
a@1000 C2dmon’s Gen, 2442 (Gr.) Hie on banc curon adl- 
inges est. 

4, intr. or absol. To exercise choicc; to make 
a selection between differcnt things or alterna- 
tives. 

¢1195 Cott. Hom, 219 To chiesen 3ief (hly wolden hare 
sceappinde lufie, oder hine ferleten. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 

885 Muche of pys lond wyllede Roberd Courthese To be 
(ae of Engelond, ay hii my3te chese. c1q449 PEcock 
Repr, wu. viij. 184 If God take upon him forto pointe and 
chese. 1594 Hooker Zice?, Pol. 1. vii. 2 To choose is to will 
one thing before another. 1596 Suaxs. Alerch, Vu, vii. 
60 Here doe I choose, and thriue Las I may. 1722 De For 
Relig. Courtsh. 1. i. (1840) 11 Give her leave to choose 
to her own liking. 18.. Prescorr(O.) They had only 
to choose between implicit obedience and open rebellion. 


+b. To exercise one’s own pleasure, do as onc | 


likes, take one’s own way ; csp.as an alternative to 


something suggested and rejected. Os. or dial. 
¢€1400 MAuUNDEV. xx. 221 Whoso that wole, may leve me 
3if he wille ; and who sowille not, may chuse. 1896 SHaks. 
Merch. V.1. ti. 51 Uf you will not have me, choose. «1745 
Swirt Polite Convers. ii, Neverout. Miss, shall I help you 
to a pigeon? Adiss. No, sir; 1 thank you. Neverout. 
Why, then you may choose. 1778 Miss Burney £ve/ina I, 
xxi, If Miss does not think us fine enough for her, why to 
be sure she may chuse. 1887.5. Chesh. Gloss. s.v., ‘Ah sall 
choose tell him’ {I shall tell him or not, as I choose]. 

5. Cannot choose: =have no altermative, cannot 
do otherwise, cannot help. (Also zuterrog.: sce 
quot. 1595.) Ods. exe. as in b. 

a 1400 Cov, Myst., Abraham 54 Alas, dere childe, I may 
not chese, I must nedys my swete sone kylle. 1500 God 
Speed plough (Skeat) 33 Thus be we shepe shorne, we may 
not chese. 1523 Lp. Berners /voéss. I. xviii. 21 Without 
any rest, but at suche passages as they coulde nat chese. 
1595 A. Day Eng?. Secret. (1625) 1. 13 How can it otherwise 
chuse? is not the matter plaine and evident? 1607 Hieron 
Wks. I. 499 There are some differences of opinion, as it 
cannot bee chosen. 1610 SHaks. Temp. 1. ii. 186 "Tis a 
good dulnesse, And giue it way: I know thou canst not 
chuse. 1709 Berketry 74. Viston § 101 We cannot choose 
seeing what part of the inan is nearest to the earth. 


b. constr. with ézzt. (arch.) 

1542 Uoait Erasm. Apoph. 272 b, Suche .. crueltee .. as 
could not choose afterwarde but redound to his. .confusion. 
tggt_ Rostxson tr. Alore’s Utep. (Arh.) 97 It cannot be 
chosen, but that they muste. 1596 SHAKs. Merch, V. ut. i. 
1zo Hee cannot choose but breake. 1650 T. Bfavtey] 
Worcester’s Apoph, 82 It is done, and you could not other- 
wise chuse but do what you did. 165: Horses Leviath. 
u. xxv, There cannot choose but be some whose interests 
arecontrary. 1742 Ricnarpson Pamela II. 321 Who can 
chuse but bless you? 1798 Coteripce Axe. Afar.1. vi, The 
wedding guest sat on a stone, He cannot choose but hear. 
1886 Froupe Oceana viii, When earth is so kind, men 
cannot cboose but be happy. 

+6. To ‘pick up’; to take, collect, or gather at 
pleasure. Oés. 

@ 1300 K. Horr 664 Ihe wene pat ihe schal leose pe fiss 
pe ihe wolde cheose. ¢ 1320 Cast. Love 1317 Such.strengbe 

e him po cbes Pat prince of al pe world he wes. 1382 
Wveutr Gen. xli. 18 Seuen oxen..the whiche in the pasture 
of mershe tbe grene leswis cheseden. 

+ 7. To pick out by sight, distinguish, disccrn, 
perceive. Ods. 

{An ancient sense; also in OHG. and in F. choésir.] 

@1300 Havelok 2147 Men Mouhte se by be liht A _peni 
chesen, so was it briht. c1340 Gaw. 6 Gr. Kut.798 Chalk 
whyt chymnees ber ches he in-noje. 1340 4yend. 86 Huer- 
by hi conne chyese: pet guode uram pe kneade. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 13509 By the chere of achilles he chese hym 
onone. 

+8. Zo choose one’s way or gate: to take one’s 
way, proceed or go (of one’s own accord). Oés. 

ctago Ger. §& Ex, 2736 Do bi-thowte him moyses, and his 
weize Seden ches. 1330 R. Brunne C/o, (1810) 146 
William..his way to Scotland ches. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. 
Kut. 930 Chaplaynez to pe chapells chosen pe gate. ?a 1400 
Morte Arth, 1225 To-warde Castelle Blanke he cbesez hym 
the waye. ¢14q00 Destr. Troy 490 The Knightes .. Intilla 
chaumber..chosen bere way. . 

+b. Hence simply 70 choose in same sense. Obs. 
¢ 1330 Sir Trist. 2642 Into bretein he ches. ¢ 1340 Gaw. 
& Gr. Knt. 451 To grene chapel pou chose, ?a 1400 
Morte Arth. 1619 To-wardez Chartris they chese, these 
cbeualrous knygbttez. 1440 Sir Gowther 312 Til the begh 
borde he chese. 
+ ¢. zutr. To ‘take’ or accede Zo (a course). Obs, 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 51 If he wille pe lond 
geld, & to be chese. dtd. 267 Pe Inglis berto ches. 
Lbid, 270 Vinto bat conseil ches be kyng of Almayn. 

+9. To resolve upon, agree to have. Oés. 

€ 1320 Str Trist, 65 A turnament thai ches Wib kni3tes 
stibe on stede. 

+10. ref. To choose oneself to: to set or devote 
oneself to. Ods. [The orig. constr. is doubtful ; 
the pronoun may have been gov. b folotdng to.J 

[21300 Cursor Mf. 144 Moyses Pat goddis folk to lede him 


ches.J /éid. 13304 (Gott.) pai baim to pis lauerd ches, Alle * 


pai forsoke bis worldes ese. ¢ 1394 /. P72. Crede 684 Falshed 
of freres hap..maid hem to leuen Here charite and chastite, 
& {chesen] hem to lustes. ¢1400 Dest. Troy 8270 Achilles, 
pou cheses pe fast, For to prese me with pyne. 

ll. Choose out. To pick out, select and take. 

1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 2425 The strengeste me schal_bi 
cboys. .chese out. @ 1533 Lp. Berxers Huo xcii. 294 He 
chase out x. thousande of the moost valyauntes men in bis 


CHOOSING. 


company. 1611 Biwte Zr. xvii. 9 Moses said vnto Ioshus 
Choose ys out men. 1684 R. Wate Nat. pee 
Chuse out the smoothest and evenest Glass Cane. 

12. Phrases. To pick and choose: to select with 
careful scrutiny. + 70 choose: as a thing to 
choose ; henec advé.: by choice, in preference. Ods. 
Not much, not a pin (or the like) to choose between 
them: no ground of preference or difference. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 190 They. .can..picke 
and choose out the best. 1611 SHaxs. Went. 7. 1. iv. 175, 
I thinke there is not halfe a kisse to choose Who loues 
another best. @ 1663 Sanverson Wks, (1854) II. 260 (1).) 
But the worthy magistrate would meet with such a lion, to 
choose. @1670 Hacker Adp. Williams 1. (1692) 222 (D.) 
The Scots, to chuse, prefer a monarchy hefore any other go- 
yernment. 1678 Butter //ed. un. i. 1195 What made thee 
pick and chuse her out. 1742 Ricnarnson /arsela LL. 136 
(D.) ‘Oh then,’ said Miss Darnford, ‘ pray let us hear it, to 
choose.’ 1784 Enwarps / reed. IVild u. § 3 Contingence is 
blind, and does not pick and chuse for a particular sort of 
Events. 1887 Eona Lyaut Aut. Errant xxi, I can't see 
that there's a pin to choose between me and the man who 
murders in sudden anger. 

+ Choose, 54. Obs. Forms: 4 chos, Sc. choss, 
4-6 chose, 5 chooce, 6, 7 choose. [A variant of 
CHOICE treated as verbal sb. from CHOoosE, and 
assimilated in form tothe verb. Perh. to a certain 
extent phonetic, oz being in 15-16th c. Scotch 
often reduced to 9, c.g. efose, forte; and conversely 
ot written for 6 as rots, clots.) 

1. The act of choosing, selection. 

1375 Barsour Bruce in. 264 Giff that thaim war set in 
choss, To dey, or to leyff cowartly. 1430 LypG. Chron. 
Troy m, xxii, Some will have of chose geseran. 1548 Gest 
Pr, Alasse 105 Ye prophet prophesicth .. of the succession, 
chose, and acceptaunce of a new [sacrifyce]. 1§70-87 Hotin- 
sno Scot, Chron, (1806) Il. 237 Of whom could they 
better take choose than of a king their neighbour? ¢1620 
Z. Boyp in Zion's Flowers (1855) Introd. 23 Referring to 
the said revisours to make choose of such of my Workis. 

2. Power, right, or privilege of choosing. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 8550 (Cott.) Mi lauerd. .gis be chose [Go?7, 
choys] o thinges thre. 1523 Lp. BerNners /‘rozss. I. 1xiii. 85 
Let them be at their chose. 1523 Firzuern. #/1s6. § 144 
He is an vnhappy man .. that god... putteth hym in chose, 
and woll chose the worst parte. 

3. Scope for choice. 

1486 BL. St. Albans Diija, Off spare hawke bellis ther is 
chooce. 

Chooseable, choosable (tJ#zab'l), a. rare. 
[f. Choose v.+-ABLE.] Fit to be chosen, eligible. 

1681 IVhole Duty Nations 7 It is most choosable for the 
glory of it to God. 

Hence Chooseableness, cligibility. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV, v. xvii. § 8 The true source 
of the nobleness and chooseableness of all things. 
+ Choosed, A//. a. Obs. Also 6 

= CHOSEN. 

c1§25 Lp. Berners “ross. IL. cocexiv. 725 They that be 
passed ouer be chosed men of warre. 1606 CHarpman AZ. 
D'Olive Plays 1873 I. 211 In that freely choos'd obscuritie. 

+Chooseling. Ovs. In 4 chosling, chose- 
ling. [f Cnoosr v, +-LING dim, suffix.] A chosen 
one; one of the elect. 

@1300 Cursor M. 1609 (Cott.) He to pin him-selfen did 
For his choslinges [Gé¢#. schoslinges] on rod-tre. /Séd. 12717 
Quen drightin gan to sprad his grace Til his aun choslings 
tren. /éid, 17262 (Gdtt.) pi choselinges. 

Chooser (tfi-zo1). Forms: 4 cheser, 5 chesax, 
6-8 chuser, 6- chooser. [f. CHOosE v. +-ER}.] 
One who chooses. 

138. Wycuie Se/, Wks, Il. 413 Alle pes cheseris cannot 
telle wheber bei han chose a fend. 1562 J. Hrywooo Prev. 
& Efigr. (1867) 13 Beggers should be no choosers. 1579 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 4o The greedinesse of worldly 
chusers. 1598 Suaks. Merry HW 1v. vi. 11 Her selfe might 
be her chooser. 1678 L'Estrance Seneca’s Alor. (1702) 414 
We cannot be the Chusers of our own Parents but of our 
Friends we may. 1707 J. STEVENS tr. Oxevedo's Com. Wks, 
(1709) 425 Beggers must not be Chusers, 1870 SpurGEON 
Treas. Dav. Ps, 1. 17 Pickers and choosers of God's words. 

+b. spec. An elector. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 309 He [schulde be pope] 
pat hadde be more partye of be chesers assentynge to Nis 
allectioun. 1489 Caxton Faytes ofA. vii.16 The eliseurs 
or chesars ought more to pourueye to the wele of the offyce. 
1642 Cuas. 1, Answ. 19 Propos. Parl. 2t The people who 
chuse the Chusers. 1697 View Penal Laws 320 None shall 
be Choosers or Voters, but such as can expend qos. per 
annum. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 755 A College, or 
court of choosers or electors. 1805 Ans. Kev. III. 289 The 
choosers vary every election. 

+ Chooseress, cheseresse. 00s. rare. [f. 
prec. +-Ess.] A female chooser. , 

1388 Wveiir Wisd, viii. 4 The cheseresse of hise werkis. 

Ghoosing (tfzzin). v4/. sb. For forms see 
verb. [f. CHoose v.+-ING1,] The action of the 
vb. CHooss in various senses ; selection, adoption, 
picking out, electing, etc. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. tg Noht after chesunge ac after 
strene. a1300 Cursor M. 8566 (Cott.) Wisli a has in 
chesing [Fair/, chosing don. 1340 Ayenb. 42 Dingnetes 
pet me makeb be chyezinge. 1440 Hytton Scala 
Perf. (W. de W. 1494) u. iv, Man in hys fyrste fourmynge 
.-had free chesyng. 1458 ALS. Christ's Hosp, Abingdon in 
Dom, Archit. III. 42 They cockid for cartes, and cast for 
her chisyng, 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 17 A stryffe in 
the yelde halle for chesynge of the inayer. 1563 Hom, u. 
Repentance .. (1859) 530_A superstitious abstinency, and 
chosyng of meates. 1597 Bacon Couders Good & Evill(Arb.) 
1s0 Women that marrie husbandes of their owne choosing. 
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chosed. 


CHOOSING. 


1651 Siz E. Nicnotas in V. Papers (1886) 266 A rule that 
there should bee noe picking and chuseing of partes of 
directions. 1711 Appison Spect. No, 112. p 2 Several Texts 
of his own choosing. 1830 Cunmincuam Srit. Paint, 1. 308 
After long chusing selected a subject. 


Choosing (tfirzin), pp’ a. [f as prec. + 
-Inc 2] That chooses. Hence Choo'singly adv., 
by choice, in preference. 4 i. 

Le bay Tavior Hol; Living iv. $7 If our spirits can 
serve chusingly and greedily. 1862 Ruskin Unto this 
Last 78 The love which seeks diligently, that is to say, 
choosingly and by preference to all things else. 

Chop (t{pp), 54.1 Also 4-7 choppe, 5-6 chopp 
(6 cheoppe). [f. CHop v.! The senses fall into 
a number of groups derived from those of the 
verb, but having uo mutual connexion.] 

I. from Cuop v.1 I. 
1. An act of chopping, or cutting with blows 
of an axe, cleaver, etc.; a cutting blow or 


stroke. 

1362 Lanct. /. PZ, A. x. 187 Han pei none children bote 
chestes aud Sa ete hem bitwene. c1g00 Destr, Troy 
77ot Than Achilles with a chop chaunset to sle Philles. 
1430 Syr Tryam. 763 Syr James had soche a chopp That 
he wyste not.. Whethur hyt were day or nyght. 1519 Hor- 
MAN Vulg. 209 § 11 He smote hym with small choppis of 
the axe. 1563-87 Foxe A. & Af, (1632) II]. 97/2 The execu- 
tioner tooke the axe, and at the fire chop stroke off his 
head. 1879 Browninc /vanovitch 37 Now some chop 
athwart the bole Changed bole to billets. 

2. A piece chopped off; a slice, cutlet. Also fg. 

1461 Paston Lett. 428 11. 72 He had 3on [=given) 3ow and 
hym a choppe of xx. pownd of lond. a16a6 Bacon (J.), 
Empson would have cut another chop out of him, if the 
king had not died. 1654 Gayton Fest. Notes 267 Forrests 
were my delight, this but a chop is; I have exchang’d a 
Forrest for a Coppice. 

b. spec. Aslice of meat, usually mutton or pork, 
including generally a rib, intended to be cooked 
and served by itself. 

a 1640 Massincer City Afadam wu. i, A chop of mutton, 
Or a pint of drum-wine. 1663 Perys Diary 9 July, Had a 
chop of veale. 1693 W. Rosrrtson Phraseol. Gen. 417 A 
cut or chop of meat. @ 1734 Nortn L.vam.1. it 117 (1740) 
93 Hekept no House, but lived upon Chops. 1796 Mas. 
Giece Cookery v. 76 Take a neck of mutton..cut it into 
chops. 1859 // Veur Kound No. 29. 57 Rarely out of Eng- 
land is a first-rate broiled chop to be obtained. 


te. 7wopenny chop: ? chopped meat in broth. 

tsgo Greene Fr. Bacon (1630! 39 Enter Miles with a 
messe of pottage and broth, and after him Bacon. Miles. 
Spill, sir? why, doe you thinke | neuer carried two-penny 
chop before in my life? 1618 Mynsuvi £ss. Prison 46 
Feeds on twopenny chops and pottage. 

3. An instrument or appliance for chopping. 

1883 Cassel/s Fam, Mag. Aug. 528/1 The cylinder in 
turning presses against an iron bar called the ‘chop’, which 
removes the skin of the cherry [=Coffee berry}. 

+4. fig. Cf. * blow, stroke.” Obs. (F. coup.) 

1553 Bate Gardiner’s Obed, Bjb, God hathe in this so- 
dayne cheoppe, taken awaye the libertie of his most pure 
playne worde. 15967 Drant //orace To Rdr., Howe .. for- 
tune through this chop or that chaunce turned their bless to 
haile, 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 94 § 2 They [sheep] are 
wasters ever after such a choppe, and neaver come to theire 
former estate. c1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, A Chop by 
chance, a rare Contingence [1745 New Cant. Dict., rare 


ty). 

tb. Al the first chop: at the first stroke, en- 

counter, brush |F. du premier coup); immediately, 
at once (F. lout a coup). 

18 Tinpace Obed. Chr. Alan Wks. 1, 241 Let them, .not 
believe them at the first chop whatsoever they say. 1548 
Upaut Erasm. Par. Luke Pref.1t The worlde arose at the 
first chop with all his force. 1580 Nortu /lutorch (1676) 
863 They were deceived of their hope at the first chop’ 
1611 Cotcr., Prinsanit, presently .. suddainely, at an in- 
stant, at the first chop. c1640 if Smvtu Lives Berkeleys 
(1883) 49 It will bee denyed at the first chop, that..the said 
Elizabeth was then livinge. 

+ c.. Atl one (a) chop: at one stroke, at once, (F. 


tout dun eg 5 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ, Osor. 134, This lusty gal- 
launt..challengeth the field agaynst foure choise and tryed 
souldiours at one choppe together. /dfd. 477 Here be two 
lyes ata chopp. 1583 J. Stocker Tragicall Fist. 1. 47a, 
‘Then the hangman letteth him slipat one choppe almost to 
the ground. 

II. from Cnop v.1 II. (cf. sense 9 of vb.). 

+5. The act of suddenly striking #p or down; 
a sudden or sharp tum. 

1747 Hooson Jfiner’s Dict. Rij, When Veins or Pipes 
take a chop up higher than ordinary into their proper Lids 
..this is opposite to Cte or Choping down. 

III. from Cuop v.! HI. 

+6. A fissure, cleft, crack; a CHaP in the skin. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 30t The joyntes, or cliftes, or choppes 
of Cleefes and Rockes. 1585 Lrovp 7reas. //ealth Gv. 
Choppes of ye gums and lippes. 16a2-62 Heviyn Cosmoyr. 
1, (1682) 100 The many chops and chinks which the ardour 
of the Sun makes in the Sands. 1657 W. Cotes Adam: in 
Eden \xx. 133 Good for Chops in the hands or feet. 1712 
W. Rocras Criisin, iy. Pp. F Broken in chops, as_is 
Ril that coast. a Wescey IWeés. (1872) 111. 299 His 
tongue turned black, with large chops in it. 

IV. from Cnor 2.) IV. 

+7. A stroke as of a clock; in mod.Se. Cap. 

1619 Z. Born Last Satte/l (x629) 181 (Jam.) In the dumb 
choppe of the conscience. /did. 1203 The word without, 
and the dumbe choppes of his conscience within could not 
moue him to do weal, 
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V. [sce Cooprine ppl. a.}, 2.] 

8. A short broken motion (of waves) ; choppiness. 
Also attrib. = choppy. 

1858 Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 347 The unusual swell and short 
chop of R sea on, led him to think that he was in shoaler 
water. 1868 J. Saxon Five Years in Gold, Gate 235 Con- 
flict with the horrors of the Carjbbean ‘ chop seas", 

VI. 9. Comb. Chop-eater. Also Cnop-House. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (1866) 182 The chop-eater was so 
woes f 

Chop (t[ep), 52.2 Also 6-7 chopp‘e. [Another 
form of Cuap sd.2; and the more usual one in 
several senses. Choipin the quot. of 1505 (which 
occurs in a printed text of 1508) is the earliest 
trace of the word iu any form: with this exception 
the chap form is evidenced earlier, The varialion 
may have arisen from association with the other 
words in which chap varies with chop.] 

1. A jaw. 

c1gos Dunsar Flyting 166 Thy cheik bane bair.. Thy 
choip, thy choll, garris men for to leif chest. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 44 ?5 There is a Thread on one of Punch's 
Chops, which draws it up, and lets it fall a1839 Praep 
Poems (1864) 11. 96 His fallen chop Most eloquently tells. 

b. meal Jaws ; sides of the face. 

1615 Crookes Body of Alan 124 The muscles of the choppes. 
a 1616 Beaum. & FL. Thierry in, 460 He..laies me over the 
chops with his club fist. 1656 Ripciey Pract. Physick 223 
Make deep scarification under the Chops. 1713 ARBUTHNOT 
John Bull (1727) 86 To give Nic. a good slap on the chops. 
1731 Swirt Ws. (1841) IL. 50 If thou hadst as much brains 
in thy skull as beard on thy chops. 1875 B. Taytor Fans? 
iv. ii. 11.247 His cheekbones and his c! ae are shattered. 
1877 //olderness Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chaps, the jaws. ‘Ah ‘ll 
slap thy chops fo! tha*". ; f 

2. f/. The jaws and interveuiug space, the cavity 
of the mouth, fauces, parts about the mouth; = 
Cuap 56,2 2, (This is the more usual form in con- 
temptuous or humorous application to men.) 

1589 //ay any Work (1844) 69 Whose good names can 
take no staine, from a bishops chopps. 1597-8 Br. Hate Saé. 
un, vi. 8 Downe he dips his chops deepe in the myre, And 
drinks. 1632 Lirucow Trav. (1682) 421 Two Hens.. 
changed, as they grow fat for the Priests Chops. 1655 
Fetcowes tr. Afsllon's 2nd Defence 227 The sight of this 
egg..caused our monarchy-men..to lick their chops. 1733 
Frecoine /#t. Chamberm.i.v, My chops begin to water. 
us tr. Vegetius’ Distemp, Horses 37 Mixed with hot 
Water, and..poured down the Animal's Chops. 1849 T110- 
reau Week Concord Riv. Toesd. 206 The nut stowed away 
in its chops. 1864 Carern Devon f’rov., Chops, the mouth. 

3. fransf. An appellation for a person with fat 


or bloated cheeks. 

1596 Suaks. 1 /Zen, JV, i ti. 151 Fad. Me hang you for 
Boing, Poy. You will, chops. 1597 — 2 //eu. JV, un. iv. 
ee 1611 Corcn., Fafelu, Puffed vp, fat cheeked, a chops. 
. ransf. The mouth, opening, or entrance of an 
aby'ss, cannon, valley, channel, etc. 

1636 Fratiy Clavys .yst. v. 64 In the very chops of des- 
tinie, or jawes of death itselfe. 1697 Br. Patricn Cor, 
Fx, xiv.2 They were to enter by the Chops of Pihahiroth. 
1727 Swirr Poems, To Delany, We runs into a cannon’s 
chops. 1737 Wiston Josephus, Antig. u. xv. § 3 Which 
army they placed at the chops of the mountains. — 

b. Chops of the Channel: the entrance into the 
English Channel from the Atlantic. 

169a Luttari, Brief Red. (1857) 11, 646 A squadron of 13 
French men of warr sailed from Brest .. to lye in the cho, 
of the Channel. 1748 Anson's Voy. 111, x. (ed. 4) 548 Cruis- 
ing in the chops of the Channel, 1833 Marrvat NV, Forster 
xi, The brig was not far off from the chops of the Channel. 
a 1845 Hoop Sle Superst. vi, When down she went 
with all our hands, Right in the Channel's Chops. 

5. Afech. The ‘jaws’ or ‘checks’ of a vice, etc. 

in Ae Bartten Watch & Clockm, 36 Two chops, free to 
slide between guides, embrace the pendulum spring. 

6B. Comb. 

1745 tr. Columelia's Hush. v. vi, The chops-shoot is that 
which springs out of the middle, between two arms of the 
vine, as it were, in R fork. 

Chop (tfpp), 34.3 (ff Cuop v.27] 

exchange, a barter. 

a 1670 Hacner Abs. Williams 1 187 (D.) The Duke. .drew 
on the King hardly to make a chop with those demeasnes. 

2. - and change: a change, alteration; cf. 
Cuor v.? 4. 

1959 Sterne 7r. Shandy. xi, Surnames.. which, in a 
course of years, have generally undergone as many cho; 
and changes as their owners. 1835 Maravat Jac. Farth/. 
xvi, At last we were all arranged .. although there were 
several — and changes about, until the order of prece- 
dence could be correctly observed. @ 1845 Hoop To 
Kitchener iti, Like Fortune, full of chops and changes. 

Chop, 54.4 [f. Cnor v.3] A snap with the jaws 
or mouth. (Quot. 1693 may belong to Cuor sé,1) 

21683 G. Damrt /ay// v. 160 Give a double Choppe 
On the Mouth-fitting Vowel. 1693 Evetyn De la Quint. 
Compl. Gard.1.124 [An apple that) reqnires to be Eaten 
greedily, and at a chop; that is to say, without Ceremony, 
and with its Coat all on. Dickens ALnt, Fr. 11. 298 
*No’ said Miss Wren, with a chop. 

Chop (t{pp), 3.5 Also 7 chaup, 8 chap(p, 
(tiapp), 9 chhap. ad. Hindi chap impression, 
print, stamp, brand, ctc.: see Yule. The word has 
been carried by European traders to China, where 
it is uow used in senses that have become obsolete 
in India] 

1. In /ndia, China, A seal or the impression of 
a seal; an official impress or stamp. 


a 


and choppen, breken and marren rile the werke. 


CHOP. 


1614 Mitwarp in Purchas Prigr. 1. 526 (Y.) The King [of 
Achep} sent us his Chop. 1678 Lett. fron: Dacca Pack 
India Office (¥.), Alledging that they came without y* 
Visiers Chaup to him. 1696 Ovincton Voy, Suratt 251 
(Y.) Upon their Chops as they call them in India, or Seals 
engraven, are only Characters, Fevceally those of their 
Name. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. /ndia 111. 340 Mr. Pigot is 
said to have seized his chop, or seal, and applied it to the 
paper, 1859 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Chhap, on official 
mark on weights and measures, to indicate their accuracy ; 
an eastern Custom-house stamp or seal on goods that have 
been examined and have paid duty, 

2. A licence, passport, ete., made valid by means 
of such a seal ; generally, a properly authenticated 
offieial document, permitting or authorizing some 
act ; a permit. 

1699 Damrter Voy. H1. 1. i. 16 The Governor or his Deppty 
gives his Chop or Pass to all Vessels that go up or down. 
wjxx Locxver Acc. Trade india 35 (Y.) This [Oath, at 
Acheen] is administered by the Shabander. .and it is called 
receiving the Chop for Trade. 1745 P. Tnomas Frail. Voy. 
AY; a Be Came on board a Chinese Interpreter, or Lip- 

ist, who brought with him a Chop, for our going over the 

arr. 1771 Forster tr, Osdeck's Trav. China I. 18: (Y.) 
With Tiapp or passports. 1802 Carr. Etmore in Mazel 
Chron, VIE. 382 The Hong merchant furnishes you with a 
chop to deliver your cargo. 1859 S. W. Witiiams Chinese 
Comm, Guide, Grand chop, a ship's port clearance. 

b. Hence chop-boat, ‘a licensed lighter em- 
ployed in the transportation of goods’; chop- 
house, ‘a custom-house where transient duties are 
levied’ (Williams Chinese Comm. Guide). 

1882 Fankwae at Canton 25 (Y.) On the edge of the river 
. were Chop houses..to prevent smuggling. 

3. China trade. A mark on goods to declare 

their nature, quality, etc.; a trade-mark; hence, 
a particular * brand’, sort, or class of goods bear- 
ing the same trade-mark. Also alfrid, 
1828 in Wrester. 1859 S. W.Witutams Chinese Comm. 
Guide, Chop of Tea, a number of boxes of the same make 
and quality of leaf. 1839 Simmoxns Dict, Trade, Chop, a 
trade term in China for the entire hulk of a certain kind of 
tea brought to market, or the quantity made. 1861 Guar- 
dian 11 Nov. Ip China Silk.. notwithstanding the con- 
tinued small supply of ‘classical’ chops, the prices .. have 
given way 6d. 1881 A/anch. Courter 12 Jan., The only 
special chop in request has been "hand and branch’, 

4. Hence, Anglo-Ind, & collog. First (second) 
chop: first (or other) rank, rate, position, quality, 
ete. ; also atirid, 

1823 C. W. Wysx ZLeé. in Dk. Buckingham Afem. Crt. 
Geo. /1"(1859) 1. 478, 1 must make my table up with directors, 
military men, and such like second chop. 1837-40 Ha.i- 
BuRTON Clockm. (1862) 7 It [a carriage} is a beautiful article 
—a real first chop—po mistake. 1848 THacxsray 5. Snobs 
xxix, We are the first-chop of the world. /d/d. xl, The 
area sort of second-chop dandies. 1872 Gro. Eniot Ma. 
dlem, xiii. (D.), You must be first chop in heaven, else you 
won't like it much. 

§. In China. ‘A hulk’ (Y.). [Of uucertain origin.} 

1859 Adi Y. Round No. 2. 38 He lives in a ‘chop’—a 
floating house like a two-storied City barge, but larger. 

Ileuce Chop z. (0nce-wd.) 

1698 Frver Ace. E. /ndia 98 (Y.) The Costom-house has 
a good Front, where the chief Customer appears certain 
Hours to chop, that is to mark, Goods outward-bound. 

Chop (tfep), v.1 Also 4-7 ohoppe, (5-6 
schoppe, 6 chopp, 7 chope). [Another form of 
Cuap zv.t The evidence of the quotations as to 
their relative priority in date is not decisive, nor 
is any trace of the word in either form to be found 
in OE,, or in the older stages of Teutonie. Chap 
coincides in sense with Du. Aapfen to chop, cnt, 
mince, hew, lop, prune, late MDu. capper to hew 
off, chop off, LG. (whence mod.G,) 4afpen, Da. 
kappe, Sw. kappa to cut, chop. But the type to 
which these poiut is *hafpén, OTeut. *happdjan, 
and this would app. have given tu OE. only *cap- 
pian, since a betore double stops followed by 
guttural vowel, did not give # in primitive OF. 
This again would have given ME. and modem 
*cap; while the OE. type of chap would be *ceap- 
pian, *cappian, Thus, the relatiouship of the Eng. 
to the continental words cannot, at present, be 
made out. 

ame 8 and chup were subsequently somewhat differentiated, 
ae miug the proper word for branches I and 11, while 
Ilf and 1V are left to chad, In some respects, the use of 
the chop forms, esp. in the {sense 2), suggests influence 
of F. comper, in 13-25th c. often caper; but whether the 
latter had, or could have, any influence on the rise or cur- 
rency of the form cha is problematical. ] 

I. To cut with a blow. 

1. frans. To cut with a quick aud heavy blow; 
now always with a hewiug, hacking instrument, 
as an ax or cleaver; formerly also with a sword. 

136a Lane. FP. P/.A.1u, 253 Children and Cheorles, Chop 
hem todebe. 1377 — B. xu. 127 And medle we nau3t muche 
with hem to meuep rny wrathe, Lest cheste chafen ys to 
choppe vche man other, c 1400 Destr. Tray 8230 Achilles 
mony choise men choppit to pe erthe. 1490 Caxton Eney- 
dos xxiv 83 Thei thre furyouse goddesses ee eae 
1 IR 
C. Narier in Bruce Li/ iv, 132 Cavalry are only useful to 
bullya moh. . by chopping them a little instead of destroying 
them yar é . 

b. To make by this action. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Afech. 1. 543/2 The cotton-chopper 


CHOP. 


pi fae the row, and chops wide gaps, leaving the plants 
in hills. 

2. With various adverbial extensions (precisely 
as with Cur); as about, away, down, off, through, 
from anything, tv two, tv or tnto pieces, etc. 

1393 LAxct. ?. Pi. C. 1. 64 Bote holy churche & charite 
choppe [v.”.chaste] a-doun swich shryuers. ?@ 1400 Chester 
Pi. (4843) I. 161, ¥ shall choppe of his heade. ¢ 1400 Destr. 
Troy 1967 I shuld. .chop purghe pi chekes for chaterying so 
high. ¢ 1400 Maunoeyv. xix. 201 Ther choppen alle the 
Body in smale peces, 1583 Stanviurst 4 enets 1. (Arh,) 
92 Wee chopt of softlye the cables. 1593 SHAKs. 2 Hen. V1 
v. i. 135 Chop away that factious pate of his. x6xx Biste 
Micah iii. 3 They breake their bones, and chop them in 
pieces. 1713 Appison Sfect. No. 23 ? 4 The Pope, -ordered 
.. both his Hands to be chopped off i811 A. T. THonson 
Lond. Disp. (1818) 26 Bones, chopped into small pieces. 
1864 Tennyson Boddicea 68 Chop the breasts from off the 
mother. 1885 Mag. Art. Sept. 448/1 [He] chopped the 
windows about, to fitin heavy shutters. 

3. To cut (with an ax, cleaver, etc.) into pieces 
(usually for a purpose); to mince, This is = 
chop in piecesin 2. Also with compl., as ¢o chop 
small. Chop up: to subdivide thoroughly by 
chopping ; also fig. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 1026 Childre, Choppid in a chargour 
of chalke whytt sylver. 1523 FitzHErs. Tush. § 44 Take.. 
brome, croppes..and chop them verysmal. 1527 ANDREW 
Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters A ij b, ‘The herbes or leves 
chopt. ‘@ 1935 Dewes /xtrod. Fr. in Palsgr, (1852) 939 To 
chope brede, chapler. 1570 Levins A/ani~. 169 To chop 
herbes, concidere. 1714 Gay Trivia u. 129 The Cleaver 
chops the Heifer’s s il, 1840 H. Rocers #ss. II. v. 251 
Those complicated divisions and subdivisions into which 
our forefathers thought proper to chop up their discourses. 
1849 CrarincE Cold Water § TE oa eee) 89 Chop: 
ping or savabe cod is better exercise. than walking. 

adsol, WorLipcE Syst, Agric. vj. § 2 (1681) 92 Good 
to make Dressers, and Planks to chop on. 
ping fire-wood we want a block to chop on, 

4, intr, To aim a hacking or hewing blow av. 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles 22 Ich_ man y-charchid to 
ers at hiscroune. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 7259 He choppit 
to Achilles with a chere felle. 1859 Kincstev J/7sc. (1860) 
I, 202 He. .chops at it fiercely and hastily. I/od. I found 
him with an ax chopping at one of the trees. 

5. tvans. Cfig.) To utter abruptly and disjoint- 
edly, with words or phrases cut short. 

(1865 Dickens Jfut. /'r. in, ti, 278 Chopping the exclaina- 
tion with that sharp little hatchet of hers. 1882 Society 16 
US 19/2 She was somewhat nervous..and chopped her 
words. 

6. To harrow ; = Curp v2 7. [Of doubtful con- 
nexion.] 

1830 GALT Laurie T. un. xi. (1849) 78 Having seven acres 
chopped, and three of them under crop. Tbid, 80 That ‘ere 
chopping, I reckon, is tarnation hard work. 

II. To thrust or move with suddenness or force 
(as in delivering a blow). 

+7. ivans. To thrust with sudden force. Ods. 
(Cf. collog. ¢o stick, clap.) 

4960 WHITEHORNE Ord, Souddionrs (1588) 33 by The iust 
charge in pouder. .may.. be. .put im bagges of linnen. ewhich 
in a sodaine may be chopt intothe mouth of a peece. 1581 
J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. pe h, All these toyes, (which 
you havechopt into the Church at this day). 1594 SHAxs. 
Rich. 111, 1. iv. 160 (Globe) We will chop [1623 throw] him 
in the malmsey-butt, in the next room. 1618 Botton Florus 
a. xvii. 146 A Souldier chopt hisjaveline into him. 1620 J. 
Wirxixson Treat. Coroners 6 Sherifes 15 B. lying on the 
pane plucketh out bis knife,and A. is so hasty to ‘cil B. that 
e oat gla himselfe upon the knifeofB. 1652 CortrereLe 
Cassandra in. ii. (1676) 143, 1 chopp’d my hand suddenly 
into his [a lion’s] throat. 1708 J.C. Compi. Caster (845) 14 
Have good strong wooden Plugs ready made, whilst hore- 
a chop into the Bore-hole. 

. Lo chop down, chop in, chop together. (Cf. 
to clap down, stick in, stick or clap together.) 
Chop tn (fig.): to interpolate, ‘clap’ or ‘stick’ in. 

xggo Latimer Last Serm. bef. Edw. VI, 1. 253 This 
covetous fellow. interrupted the serinon, even by suddenly 
chopping in ‘Master..speak to my brother.’ xg62 J. Hev- 
woop Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 104 She. .chopt downe emptie 
caudelsticks two or three. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's Ans. 
Osor. 438 A certein Gloaser, who. .doth chopp in an ex posi- 
tion of hisown, /éid. Could this Lymbus be a fitt place to 
chopp the unbelevers and holy ones together? x FEerne 
Blaz. Gentrie 1. 23 You chop so much vplapdish in your 
tale, that by my troth, I scantly vnderstand the halfe of it. 

1602 Rowtanps Greene's Cony-catchers (1860) 29 By a fine 
tricke of Legerdemaine gathers it [a gold chain] vp into his 
hand, and chops the copper cbaine In place. 1640 Sir E. 
Derinc Prof. Sacr. (1644) 29 You chop in the word afer. 
1656 Hopes Liderty, Necess. etc. (1841) 327 He chops in 
and therefore, and makes an absurd consequence. 

ce. absol, To cause to fall with a sudden jerk. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (x ee 11 We have two Labourers 
at a tine at the handle of the bore Rod, and they chop, or 
pounce, | . 

+ 8. intr. To go or come with sudden impetus, 
or with violence. Of voluntary action: to ‘strike’, 
dart, swoop, bounce, pounce, force oneself, Obs. 

a. esp. with in, into, to ‘strike’ in, thrust 
onesclf in, enter forcibly, intervene, break in with 

a remark. 

1835 Jove Afol, Tindale (Arb.) 20 So sodenly fyercely and 
boldely to choppe in to any mannis conscience. 155: T. 
Witson Logike 51h, Some..choppe in at a windowe when 
the doore is shut up. 1585 Parsons Chr. E-vere. n. ili. 252 
Vnconstant menne, that nowe choppe in, and nowe runne 
out. 1600 J, Noroen in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) If. 460, A 
change chops in of more inconstant rate. 1631-2 High 


Mod, {n chop- 
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Commission Cases (1886) 320 It was not wont that men 
should choppein and talke soe when the Court is speakinge. 
1663 Br. Patrick Parad. Pilgr. xxxiv. (1668) 422 He..made 
no more ado but chopt into their company. 1697 CoLuzr 
Ess. Mor, Subj... (1709) 22 He presently orders the Musick 
to play grave, and chop into a Dorion, 1714 Ettwoop 
Autobtog. 254, d chopt in upon him, and kept him at a 
Bay. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 204 (They] 
chop in with their nimble tongues. 1826 Scotr Antz7. ili. 
How have I trembled, lest some passing stranger should 
chop in between me and the prize. 

pb. Also with other constructions, as dowz, 
Sorth, ff out, etc.; to chop upon, to pounce upon. 

1556 J. Hevwooo Spider 6 #. xxv. 7 Flise at libertee in 
and out might chop. 1562 — Prov. § Fpigr.(1867) 142[He] 
as rashely, as rudely, chopt foorth. 183 Gotpine Calvin 
on Deut. Ix. 359 ‘They chop downe to the tahle lyke swyne. 


1600 F, WaLkrR Sf. Mandeville 152 a, When they see any 


Hawke .. they choppe downe into the Snowe. @ 1611 


Beaum. & Fi. Maid's Trag. w. ii, Thou wilt chop out | 


with them unseasonahly, When I desire them not. a@ 1620 
J. Dye Sed. Sernz. (1640) 108 ‘They chop suddenly off from 
these duties, breake them off abruptly. a 1688 Vittirrs (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Chances (1714) 143 Whose Chastity he chops upon, 
he cares not. 1691 Lavy R: Russeit Le¢/, [IL cxxi. 89 Now 
every thing Is so soon chopped upon and gone. 1698 Norris 
Pract. Dise. WV. 67 It would not do so well to, .chop down 
right into a discourse about Religion. 

ec. Nant. 7o chop lo an anchor: to come to 
anchor hastily. 

1633 T. Janes Voy. 22 Wechopt to an Anker ; and sayed 
the Srey; ' ; 2 
+9. Of involuntary action: To be precipitated, 
to come or go suddenly, to drop, fall, etc. With 
down, in. Obs. 

3579 Tomson Calrin’s Sern. Tim. 261/2 There be no 
stumbling blocks to make vs chop out ofthe way. 1583-91 
H. Situ Iks. (1866-7) I. 366 A hard thing for princes to 
remember death; they..chop into the earth before they be 
aware. 1689 R. Harvey Pé. Perc. 3 If his frinds or his 
foes chop into it vnawares. 1627 Drayton Agincourt 124 
And being gotten to the top..downe on th’ other side doth 
chop, And to the foot came rumbling. 168: Cotron |Vond. 
Peak (ed. 4) 55 The water's margent here goes down so 
steep, That at the first step, you chop in middle-deep. 

+b. To fall zz with; come upon suddenly and 
by chance ; to fall upon. Obs. 


1653 Buitne Eng. fmprov. fmf. xxviii. 192 He shall never 


make a Plough to go with ease by his rules, unless hechop 


upon it by chance. 1692 Lurrrete Brief Red (1857) Il. 
503 One of our..ships..chopt upon a French privateer.. 
and took her. 1697 Cottier “ss. Alor. Subj. it. (1799) 197 


He is just chop’d in with a Pack of Dogs. 1703 Farquwar | 


Inconstant 1. (1728) 42 What shon'd I chop upon but the 
very place. 1720 Dx For Café. Singleton xii, (1840) 217 We 
chopest upon a booty. 

II. = Cuar v1 IL 

+10. zuzr. ‘To break open in clefts or cracks 5 to 
crack, cleave ; now to Cuap. Oés. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 17 a, The Oven inust. ebe 
well playstred with fast and strong Lyme, that the same 
chop not. 1578 Lytz Dodoens 318 A certayne fruit like unto 
pees the whiche do also ae and cleeve asunder. 1693 

vein De da Quint. Compl Gard. 1. 23 Soils that easily 
Chop in the time of great fong heats. 1759 HeserpEn in 
Phil. Trans. LI. 216 The nipples of her breasts chopped. 

ll. ¢rans. To make a cleft or incision in, gash. 

1669 WorLipce Syst. Agric. vj. § 2 (1682) gt If the old 
[Elm] Roots be chopped or slit, and slightly covered with 
light Mould, they will send forth plenty of Suckers. 1857 
Hotrann Bay Path vi. 76 That rough thread of soil, 
chopped by the blades of a hundred streams. 

IV. = Cuar vl Ill. Se. 

412. ivans, To strike, knock; mod.Sc. chap. 

a1375 in Lay Folks Mass-bk. 137 He chopped his Cholle, 
A-jeyn pe Marbel-ston. 1513 Douctas Ae nets 1x. xii. 46 For 
wikkit Iuno..Choppyt by the schaft [of the spear]. @ 1572 
Knox Hist. Ref. Scotland Wks. 1846 1.99 Thei wold chope 
thare familiares on the cheak with it. 1599 James I Baota. 
Awpov (1682) 11 Conscience..choppeth. .him with a feeling 
that he hath done wrong. a 3657 Sir J. BALrour Aun. 
Scotd, (1824-5) II. 68 It was. .his Maiesties pleasur, that they 
tuo should chope handes, and embrace one ane other, wich 
. they werey cordially did. 

+13. intr. To strike ; mod.Se. chap. 

1513 DouGtas 4£xeis v. vi. 66 Diores, quhidderand at his 
bak fute hate, His tais aa on his heill all the gait. 
a@ 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 206 The galayes.. 
oer a great danger, for upon the back of the sandis 
thei all schopped. 

V. In various uses this verb and the next ap- 
pear to run together, and produce senses which 
combine the two notions of ‘striking ’, or suddenly 
moving in any direction, with that of ‘ turning’ as 
in the chopping of the wind. Thus a fox is said 
to chop back and double; a mineral vein chops up, 
down, back, etc. 

@13620 J. Dvxe Sed. Serm. (1640) 108 Such a sudden and 
immediate chopping from holy duties to matters of the 
world. west Cuor sd.A H). 1879 J. Anmstronc Wanny 
Blossoms (Hexham) 85 Tbe fox chops back and doubles 
like a hare. : 

Chop (t{pp), v7.2 Also 5-7 choppe. [Appears 
bef, 1400 in the appellation choppe-churche, which 
implies earlier use of the vb., though the latter 
has been found first, in the phrasc ‘to choppe and 
change’, late in the 15th c. The history is not 
clear, but as CHar was of occasional earlier use 
in the same sense, it is not improbable that chop 
was merely a variant due to the circumstance that 
other words of the same form varied between chop 


CHOP. 


and chap. There appears little reason to think 

that the Flemish 4afen, foofen, to sell, or its Eng. 

form cope, or the ON. 4awfa, or its Sc. form coz, 

had anything to do with the origin of chofpe. 

The difference between (kdp) and (tfpp) is great.] 
I. To barter, give in exchange. 

+1. zuer. or adsol, To barter; make an exchange 
with. Obs. 

61485 [see chop and change, 4a). 1580 HoLtysanp 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Eschanger, to exchange, to cliop, to 
scorse. 1590 TarLeton Mews Purgat. (1844) 56 Will you 
chop with me? voulez vous troguer avee mot? 1611 Cotcr. 
Changer. .to exchange, interchange, trucke, scoorse, barter, 
chop with. 1623 Beaum. & Fi. Captain 1. ii, [A trader] 
in another country..Chopping for rotten raisins. ¢ 1630 
Drumn. ov Hawtin. Poems Wks. (1721) 34 Mars chops with 
Saturn; Jove claims Mars’s sphere. 

2. trans. To exchange one thing for another by 
way of commerce; to barter. 70 chop away: to 
barter away; also fg., to bargain away or Ict go 
for unworthy objects or motives. Ods. or dial. 

1554 Latimer Ws. (1845) IL. 433 Shall we go about to 
chop away this good occasion, which God offereth us. 1981 
Muncaster Positions xl. (1887) 229 Schoole places. .being 
in the hart of townes, might casely be chopt for some field 
situation. 1623 Br. Hatt Sern. V. 157 Here one chops 
away the Truth, for fear or ambition. 1693 SHADWELL 
Volunteers .(1720) LV. 467 Horses that are jades.,may be 
chopt away, or sold in Smithfield. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4230/4 The same Person has ..chopp’d and dispos'd of 
several Horses. 1880-81 £°. Cornwall, O.cford, 1. of Wight, 
etc. Gloss., Chop, to barter, to exchange. Afod, Kent. tal. 
He chopped away three old hens for two young ones. 


+3. To buy and sell, make commerce of. Ods. 


1645 Mitton Yetrach. Wks. (1738) 254 To limit it to that 
age, when it was in fashion to chop matrimonies. 

4. To chop and change: an alliterative phrase 
in which, as the force of the word chop has be- 
come indistinct, the meaning has passed from that 
of ‘to barter’ to that of ‘to change, alter’. 

a. intr. To practise bartering; bay and sell ; 
bargain wth. 

¢ 1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) v. 641, 1..choppe and chaunge 
with SE: and take large yiftes. 1526 Tixpace 2 Cor. 
ii. 17 Many..which choppe and chaunge with the worde of 
God. 178 T. N{icnots]tr. Cong. W. /udta 197 A hundred 
thousand persons come thither to choppe and change. 16z2 
R. Hawnins Voy. 8. Sea (1847) 148 To speake with some of 
the Indians. .to see if they would. .chop and change with 
Us, 

b, évans. Vo buy and sell, exchange; also fy 
1549 ALLEN Jude's Par. Rev. 29 She hath chopped and 
ebanged it; yea she hath solde it, xg58 H/s¢/ of C. Ake 
(Somerset Ho.', Shall neither give, sell, choppe nor chaunge 
any part. 1584 Leicester's Common. (1641) 60 He doth 
chop and change what lands he listeth with her Majesty. 
1590 H. Barrow in Confer. i, 6 You buy and sell, chop 
and change your ecclesiasticall offices. .as horses in a faire. 
1852 R.S. Surtrens Sforge’s Sp. Tour xxxix. 212 He was 
continually chopping and changing his horses. , 

c. énéy. or absol. To change one’s tactics or 
ways, to make freqnent changes; to change about. 

1840 Coverpace Confut. Standish Wks. II. 419 Even as 
ye pervert the words of holy scripture..as ye chop and 
change with it. 1983 Stuppes -inai. Albus. wu. 108 They 
cannot content themselues with common, and vsuall fashions, 
but they must chop and chaunge enerie day with the worlde. 
1638 Quarts Emdd. 1. ix. (1718) 38 O, who would trust this 
world..That. chops and changes ev'ry minute, 1888 Poor 
Nellie 299 It isto be hoped he knows his own mind this time, 
and does not intend chopping and changing about again. 

a. ¢rans. To change, make different, alter. 

1557 NV. T. (Genev.) 1 Pet. ii. 2 note, [That] they be not 
deceaued by them which chope and change it, and gyue 
poyson in stede of it. 1566 T. StarLeron Ket. Untr. Jewel 
iv. 63 Thus he choppeth and changeth his minde. 1655 
Gurnaut Chr. in Arm. iv, (6669) 254/2 [Laban] chopping 
and changing his wages so oft. 1724 A. CoLtins Gr. Chr. 
Relig, 222 To chop and change the whole Old Testament as 
he pleases. , P 

I. Hence the meaning of ‘ change ’ passes over 
into chop alone. (As said of the wind, there was 
prob. some influence of Cuop v2 in the sense of 
‘striking’ in a given direction.) 

45. trans. To change. Obs. 

1644 Mitton Avreop. (Arb.) 61 This is not 
Prelaty, this is hut to chop an Episcopacy; 
translate the Palace Metropolitan from one 
minion into another. = 

6. intr. esp. Nant. Of the wind: To change, 
veer, or shift its direction suddenly ; usually with 


round, about (up, obs... i 

@ 1642 Sir W. Moxson Naval Tracts \. (1704) 191/2 The 
Wind would chop up Westerly. 1657 Licon Barbadoes 
(1673) 19 It was the ume of ‘Tornado, when the winds chop 
about into the South. 1754 Frecpine Amelia ut. wv, The 
wind, which was at first fair, soon chopped about. 1794 
Sourney Bot. Bay Eclog. iii, Then the fair wind of fortune 
chopt round in my face. 1805 A. Duxcan Mariner's Chron. 
HI.174 At thesame moment the wind chopped fromN.N.W. 
to west. 1854 H. Miter Sth. & Schit.i. 1860) 5 The wind 
chopped suddenly round, and they all set out tosea. 

7, iransf. and fg. ‘To turn with, or like, the wind. 

31657 Howeit Londinop. 13 The probablest reason why 
three or four tydes do chop in one day is, because the winds 
hlowing, etc. 1731 F. FULLER Med. Gyinn, Pref. When a 
Cough comes to last above a Month, and begins to chop in 
its Indications. 1814 D’IsragLi Quarreds Auth, (1867) 395 
‘The weathercock chopping with the wind, so pliant to move, 
and so stiff when fixed. 1833 Maravat ?. Simple xv, The 
ship turned slowly to the wind, pitching a ea as 

-2 


to put down 
this is but to 
kind of do- 


‘ 


CHOP. 


the sails were spilling. 1860 THackeray Four Georges i, 
How Hine House of Lords and House of Commons chopped 
roun 

8. trans. To exchange or bandy words; esp. in 
To chop logic: to exchange logical arguments and 
terms, bandy logic, reason argumentatively, argue. 

(In late use, often erroneously referred to Cuop v.!, as if 
‘to mince’, aivigs intel ae ee Ot cpm up’) 

€ 1535 SKELTON Reflyc.118 Wolde.. That wyse Harpocrates 
Had your mouthes stopped.. Whan ye fogyke chopee 

77 Brisa Deser, Fret. in Holinshed VI. 49 You 
charge me.. that I presume to chop logike with you.. by 
answering your snappish Quid witb a er Quo, 1611 
Beaum. & FL. Kut. B. Pestle 1. 51 Harke bow he chops 
Logick with his Motber. 1689 J. ARRowsmtH Chain Prin. 
349 Bublings up of carnal reason against divine dispensa- 
tions..which our English Proverb calls chopping Logick 
with God. 1661 UssHer Power Princes 1.(1683) 142 What 
confusion would be brougbt..if a Son, or a Servant, or a 


Subject might have liberty to stand upon terms and chop | 


Logick with his Father, Master, or Prince. 1771 SMottetT 
Humph, Cl (1815) 25 A man must not presume to use his 
reason, unless be has studied the categories, and can chop 
logic Ey mode and figure. 1840 CartyLe Heroes ii. (1858) 
232 A bastard kind of een ee barren logic 
merely! 1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Scho. ix, Men chopping 
little familiar logic on one of the profoundest mysteries of 
Revelation. 
+b. rarely with other objects. 

1685 tr. Gracian's Courtiers Alan. 140 To chop reasons. 
1746 Berkey Wks. 1V. 304 We will chop politics together. 

te. intr. To bandy words, to answer back. 

1581 Muccaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 181 With some 
Logicall helpe to chop, and some Rhetoricke to braue. 1617 
Higron Hks. 1619-20 I]. 321 How soone came he [Jonah] 
to that extremity of testinesse, that he feared not (as it were) 
to chop with God. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 252 Echoes are, 
some more sudden and chop again as soone as the voice is 
delivered. did. § 248 If it [an Eccho] be neare, and yet not 
50 neare, as to make a Concurrent Eccho, it choppeth with 
you upon the sudden. 16a5 — Ess. Yudicature (Arh.) 457 

set not the Counsell at the Barre, chop with the ludge.. 
after the ludge hath Declared his Sentence. 
+d. drans. To find fault with; = Ancve v. 2. 

1712 ArButunot John Bull Pref. 3, 1 was never afraid to 
be choped by my master for telling of truth. 

Chop (t{pp , 7.3 Also 6-7 choppe. [app. f. 
Cuop sé,” in the sense of ‘take with the chops’; 
but probably vaguely associated also with those 
senses of Cuop v.! which express sudden action.] 

+1. ¢rans. To take into the chops and eat; to 
snap wp. Obs. 

1581 J. Bei ffaddon's Answ. Osor. 350 With your fingers 
you handle the reall, corporall, Btacanetal , identical 
presence of Christ, behold the same with your eyes, and 
choppe hin uppe ata morsell. 1639 Futter //oly War w. 
xxvii. (1840) 230 With which (eat) the waves played a 
little, and then chopped them up ata morsel, 1665 Bovine 
Occas, Refi. w. v. (1675) 195 A Lee Fish, espying the Fly 
. having greedily chop'd it up, etc. r701 ib Coturer J/, 
Aurel, 244 She does not chop him up at a Mouthful, like 
the Sphinx. 

_t4. fg. Applied to hurried reading or speaking 
in which the words are ‘ swallowed’ or bolted. Oés. 

1983 Stusses duat, Adus. u. 74 Which maketh them 
[Reading ministers) to gallop it ouer as fast as the 
can, and to chop it vp with all possible expedition, iheteh 
none vnderstand them. i 3. E. Dict. Cunt. Crew, To 
chop up Prayers, to huddle them up, or slubber them over. 

+3. inir, To snap, to bite a’. Ods. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe (1871) 76 [The fish] seeing the 
mark fall so just in his mouth, chopped a-loft and snapped 
herup. 1648 Herrick /fesper., Chop Cherry, Vhou mad’st 
me chop, but yet, Another snapt the cherry. 1687 H. More 
App. Antid, (1712) 184 If a Dog chop at the bigger morsel. 
1 L'Estrance Fadles xcvi. (1714) 111 The Common 
People will Chop like Trouts at an Artificial Fly. 

4. irans. Hunting. To seize (prey) before it has 
time to get fairly away from cover. 

@ 1624 Be. M. Ssutit Sernz. (1632) 201 While the Vrchin.. 
creepes forth to sucke the cow, he is dogged, and chopped in. 
1757 Foote Author 1, 28 The Pleasure of this Play, like 
hunting, does not consist in immediately chopping the 
Prey. 1781 P, Beckroxp //uating 141 Harefinders are of 
one great use: they hinder your hounds from chopping 
hares, which they otherwise could not fail to do. 1875, 
STONEHENGE Brit, Sports 1.1. vii. § 8. 108 The spanicis will 
+-even chop them occasionally ; but. .tbe bird (woodcack) is 
very nimble in = the jaws of his enemy, 1888 E1- 
wortHy JV, Somerset Word-bk s.v., Vad fuck, the hounds 
Big es a fox in Tripp brake, nnd after tbat ‘twas n blank, 

th. trans. To seize. Obs. 

1726 Suetvocns Voy. round World 449 David Griffith.. 
who was chopp’'d, that is, seiz'd till the man who was guilty 
of the crime was deliver'd to them, 

Chop, v.4 collog. [f. Cor sé.1 2b] To eat 
a chop, 

184 i. Gore Cecil xx, 1 would rather have cbouess : 
at the ‘Blue Posts’ as I once did, fifteen years before. 
1887 Sara Jilust. Lond. News 5 Feb. 144, | went one day 
eto ‘chop’ at the Cock. 

Chop, v.5 Anglo-Jnd.: see under Cuor sb.5 

+ Chop-cherry, (és. [f. Coop v.3+Currry.] 
A game in which one tries to catch a suspended 
cherry with the teeth ; bob-cherry. 

1s61 Hony tr. Castigiione’s Covrtyer (1577) 16, Manye 
women..for a season played as children doe at Chopcherie. 
1594 Prat Jewell Ho. 1. 3 How they may play rt chop- 
cherrie, when cherrie time is past. ‘1609 Ev. Woman im 
Hum. 1.1, in Bullen O. PZ. 1V. 1648 Herrick /Fesper. (title) 
Chop.Cherry. 1659 C. Noete /nexpediency Li! Exped.7 
To see themselves Tantalized and 


laid at 
weath, 


ee, 
3684 H. More Answer 240 That the Tree of Life 


| 


| 
! 
| 
| 
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was not sel in Paradise for Adam to eat of, but to play at 
Chop-cherry with him, and to mock him. 

Chop-chop. An imitation of a natural sound. 

1864 Daily Tel. 19 Oct. The idle flapping of a sail or the 
ceaseless chop-chop of a t at her nioorings. 
_tChop-church. 0és. A dealer or trafficker 
in ecclesiastical benefices ; one of ‘those secular 
priests who drove a trade, or made an advantage 
by exchanging of their benefices’ (Kennett); also 
called church-chopper. 

1391 in Spelman Concilia 11, 641 Litera missa_omnibus 
pe suffraganeis Domini contra Choppe-Churches. 
1800 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 594 Mauglisa, a choppechurche. 
1581 Lamparoe Efren. 1v. v. (1588) 488 Chopchurch, Mer- 
chaunt, Grocer..Spinster, &c. good Additions of mis- 
terie. But Citizen is not, because it is no misterie, arte or 
degree. 1695 Kennett Par. Antig. (1818) 11. 201 Those 
Chop-churches, against whom some late constitutions had 
been made in tbis diocese. 

Chopdar, variant of Cuosnar. 

Choperloche, perversion of CHor-Loce, Obs. 

Chop-fallen (t{pp,fg:lén), a. Also 7 -falne. 
{f. CHor 56.4 + Fatten.] With the lower jaw 
fallen, hanging down, or shrunk; /ig., dejected, 
dispirited, miserable, crest-fallen; =CHAP-FALLEN. 

1603 Suaxs. //am,. v. i. 212 Where be your Jibes now? 
Vour Gambals ? Vour Songs ?.. Quite chopfalne. 1711 Brit. 
wi pollo Ti]. No. 139. 3/2 Thy chop-fallen Face. 1742 R. 
Brain Grave 305 Alas, how chop-fallen now! 1789 J. 
Worcotr(P. Pindar) E-rpost. Ode vii. Wks. 1812 II. 530 In 
piteous chop-fall’n plight. 1816 Scotr Antig, xxiii, Sir 
Arthur. looked extremely embarrassed, and, to use a vulgar 
but expressive phrase, chop-fallen. 1837 Carrie Fr. Kev. 
I11. vi. i, Most chopfallen, blue, enter the National Agents. 
Chop-house. [f Cuopsé.! 2 b+lousz.] An 
eating-house where mutton-chops, beefsteaks, and 
the like are supplied ; ‘a mean house of entertain- 
ment, where provision ready dressed is sold’ (J.). 

¢ 1690 BLE. Drct. Cant. Creu, Chop-houses, where Both 
Loyld and roast Mutton (in chopps)are alwayes ready. 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 308 P 3, I dine at the Chop-house three 
Daysa Week. @ 1863 Croucn foems, Mari Magno 577 Who 
ee in a London lodging lives, Dines in a dingy chop- 
JOUSEe. 

Chopin (t{rpin), ss. Forms: (3 schopin), 
4 chopyn, 6 choppyne, choppen, 7-8 choppin, 
chopine, 7- chopin, 8- Sc.chappin. [?a. F. 
chopine an old measure = half a pint; f. chope‘a 
kind of vessel containing about half a litre’, iden- 
tified by Littré with mod.Ger. schoppfen, LG. 
schopen a liqnid measure of the same amount.] 

a. ‘A French liquid ineasure containing nearly 
a pint of Winchester’ (J.), ¢.¢. half an Old French 
pinte, b. A Seotch ltquid measure, equal to a 
Scotch half-pint, or about a quart of English 
wine-measure. 

13275 Alun. Gildhally, Lond. (Rolls) 1. 432 Mensura 
quz vocantur ‘schopinas’ et ' gilles’. 1388 Wycur 1 Avs, 
vii. 26 marg. Asextarieisas a cbopyn of Pariys, 1426 Sc. 
Act Jas. (1597) § 70 ‘Twa gallownes and a halfe, and a 
choppen of the auld mette, 1608 Armin Vest Ninn. (1880) 
17 Meate was brought and layde by him, and a Choppin of 
Wine (for so they call it there), 16x Cotcr. Chofine, a 
chopine; or the Parisien halfe pint; almost as big as our 
whole one. ¢ 1645 Howrte Lett. vi. My Landiord.. 
brought upachopin of Whitewine. 1771 Sactuar Huntph 
C4. TIM. 3 Sept., They. .call for a chopine of pee pa 
1799 J. Ropertson eigric. Perth. 215 A chopin (two English 
pints) of new milk. 18..Gatt &. Gilhkatze Il. 217 (Jam.) On 
this night. .they hae achappin. 1837 in Fifesh. Advert. 21 
Sept. (1888) 4/5 64 bolls of meal, 3 chopins of milk. - 
G. Mittswoop New Fam. Receipt Bk. 57 One teaspoonful 
of this liquid to a choppin of water. 

b. alirid. 

€ 1§20 Dunsar Poems, Rycht airlie 26 Owt of ane chop- 
pyne slowp They drank twa quartis, 1749 Lett. in Soc. 
Life former Days (1865) A man was to Fe into a chopin 
bottle, and there play on the fiddle. 1805 Forsytn Beauties 
Scot. 1. 160 Chopin bottles were sold at 4s. 6d, per dozen. 

Hence + Chopin z., ad. F. ey re to tipple. 

1653 Urquuart Xaédelais 1. xviii, Chopining and plying 
the pot. /éid, u.xxx, We tipled and chopined togelber. 
Chopine, chopin (t{opi'n, t{ppin), 56. arch. 
Forms: 6-7 choppine, shoppino, chopino, 7 
chapin(e, chapiney, cioppino, ciopine, ohiop- 
pine, chiopin, cheopine, chippine, (?) chipee- 
ner, 7- chopin(o. [Identical with obs. F. chaprns, 
chappins chepaes a kinde of high slippers for 
low women’ (Cotgr.), and Sp. chafin ‘a woman’s 
.- high cork shoes’ (Minsheu) ; mod. Sp. chapin 
‘clog with a cork sole’, Pg. chapim ‘a high-soled 
clog made of cork’, The Eng. writers ¢ 1600 
persistently treated the word as Italian, even spell- 
Ing it cfoppino, pl. cfoppini, and expressly asso- 
ciated it with Venice, so that, although not re- 
corded in Italian Dicts., it was app. temporarily 
fashionable there. App. orig. Sp. and a deriv. of 
chapa plate of metal, etc.; hence perh. orig. a 
shoe with a /Ain cork sole, and gradually trans- 
ferred. See Skeat in Zrans. Phil. Soc. 1885-7, 79.] 

A kind of shoe raised above the gronnd by means 
of a cork sole or the like; wom about 1600 in 
Spain and Italy, esp. at Venice, where they were 
ty exaggerated. There is little or no 
evidence of thelr use in England (except on the 


CHOPPED. 


stage); but they have been treated by Sir Walter 
Scott, and others after him, as parts of English 
costume in the 17th c. 

3577 Eoren & Wittes Hist, Trav. 252b, He [Chinaman] 
goetb in woodden Choppines a foot hygh from the grounde. 
1 Purrennam Eng. Poeste 1. xv. 49 The actors did 
walke vpon those high corked shoes..which now they call 
in Spain and Italy Shoppini, 1598 Fiorio, Piannelloni, 
great pattins or choppins. — Zoccol:, chopinoes that 
women vse to weare. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Kev. 
u. i, I do wish myself one of my mistresses choppini. 1616 
— Devil an Ass. iv. (N., To say he wears cioppinos, and 
they do so In Spain. 1602 Suaxs. Ham. 1. ii. 445 Byrlady 
hie Ladiship is neerer Heauen then when I saw you last, 

the altitude of a Choppine. 1611 Coryat Crudities 261 
There is one thing used of the Venetian women .. that is 
not to be observed amongst any other women in Christen- 
dome..It is called a 'Chapiney,’ which they weare vnder 
their shoes..by how much the nobler a woman is, by so 
mucb the higher are her Chapineys, 1617 Morvson /éin. 
iv. i. 172 The Women of Venice weare choppines or shoos 
three or foure hand-bredths higb. ¢164g Howe, Fam. 
Lett, (1650) From their high chapins. 1645 Everyn 
Diary June, the noblemen stalking with their lady's on 
choppines. 1668 R. L’Estrance Vis. Oxcv. vi.179 Raising 
themselves upon their Ciopines. 1669 Wooonzap Sf. 
Teresa wu. xv. 118 She put her Chapines into her sleeve, and 
lifting her long coats went as fast as she could. 17.. 
Revenge, or Match Newgate 11. (D.), Ido not love to en- 
danger my back with stoo ba | so low; if you would wear 
chipeeners, much might be lone. 1832 tr Nigel viii, 
As I will but take my chopins and my cloak..and_ cross the 
street to neighbour Ramsay's. 1861 Reape Cloister & H. 
III. 302 Your wooden heeled chopines to raise your little 
stunted limbs up. 

+ Chop-living. 08s. rare—'. [f. Cnor v.2 + 
Living s6.] One who traffies in ecclesiastical liv- 
ings; cf. Ciiop-cHURCH, 

1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 100 Covetous chancellors, 
dignified chaplains, alias choplivings, ambitious pluralists, 
simoniacal! patrons, alias latrons. 

+ Chop-loge. 0#s. Also-logue,-loche, ehoper- 
loche. <A familiar perversion of Cuop-Locic 2. 

1542 Uoatt Erasm. Apoph, 223 a, He.. with lacke of 
vitailles brought those chop-logues or greate pratlers as lowe 
as dogge to He bow. @ 553 — Royster D, wi it (Arb.) 43 
Well dame Custance, if he heare you thus play choploge. 
se Brecon Acts Christ & Antich. (1844) 530 My choploches, 

aplains, and chapmen. 1623 Masse tr. Aleman's Guam. 
D'Alf. uw. 17 Pointing to this Chaplet with her finger. 
1658 CLrevetann Austic com Whs. (1687) 474 Wraw 
finds these Choperloches good Disciples. 

+ Chorp-lo:gic. Oés. contemptuous. Also 6-7 
chopt-logieke. cf. Cuor v.2 8.] 

1. Sophistical or contentious argument. 

1533 More Afgol. xxvii. Wks. 893/1 All suche argumentes, 
Z S aehe choppelogikes agaynste good rules. 158: J. 
Bett /addon's Answ. Osor. 395 b, What kinde of chopp- 
logick is this?.. A trymm conclusion surely 1 1592 Greene 
Upsi. Courtier (1871) 13, Cloth-Breeches. swore. .that this 
chop-logick was not worth a pinne, 1688 RK. Houmz Armoury 
a ae mentation .. is .. termed also Demonstration, 
Sophistry, Chop Logick, Polemic. " 

2. One who chops logic; a contentious, sophis- 
tleal arguer. 

1561 Awortay Frat. Vacab. 15 Choplogyke is he that 
when his mayster rebuketh him of bys fault he wyli geve 
hym xx wordes for one. 1576 Newton Leninie's Com. 
plex. (1633) 209 Wranglers, Busie medlers tn other mens 
matters .. Choplogicks, and Prattlers. 59a Suaxs. Kom. 
a ti, v. 10 How now? Chop! Logicke? what is 
this 

3. attrib. 

1556 J. Hevwoop Spider § F. xliv. 213 And take vpon 
him in chop fogic lawse To controll vs. y “ 

Hence Chop-logical a., argumentative, dispu- 
tations. Tindale uses chofological in derision of 
‘ropological, 

haa Tinoaue Doctr. Treat. (1848) 308 The literal sense 
killeth.. We must therefore, say they, seek out some chop- 
ological sense. a16g2 Brome Queen § Conc. tv. v, You 
choplogical Rascal. /#id. vy. vii, Why thou bo grctiend 
Fellow, dost thou not think, there are as good men hanged? 

+ Chopness, fig fictitious word. ] (See quot.) 

1766 Goody Two-Shoes (1882) 149 Then getting a Chopness 
(a Thing like a Spade) and digging, he discovered a Copper- 
chest, full of Gold. 1830 in Maunorr, 1846 Worcester 
Chopness, a kind of spade. 1864 in Wraster. 

Chopped (t/ept), Af’. a.) Also ohopt. [f. 
Cuor v.! and s6.1+-Eb.] 

1. Fissured; cracked; Citarren fv. a.t 

1549-62 Stersnorp & H. f’s. lv. 9 When that the earth 
is chopt and dry, and thirsteth more and more. 1600 
Suaxs. A. ¥. Z. 1 iv. 50 Her pretty chopt hands. 1678 
Drvorn Adi for Love t. i, Their skarr'd Cheeks, and chopt 
Hands. 1708 PArl, Trans, XXVI. 230 His Lips and his 
Nostrils were chopped. 1854 H. Mitten Sch. § Schin. 
(1858) 237 Ch ped basil and bleeding fingers. 

2. Reduced to fragments by chopping ; minced. 

1548 Exyot Thesaurus, Tucetuim, a meate made with 
chopped flesh. 1769 Mus. RAFFALD Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 
6 Kon a good iump of butter in chopped parsley. 1832 G. 

lortER Porcelain & Gi. 4 ‘The chopped straw (in bricks}. 
1853 Sover Pantroph. 63 Coarsely chopped walnuts, 

cae Of waves: Broken, short and abrupt. Cf. 
Cuoppine pf/. a.) 2, CHorry a.? 2. 

1880 L. Watiace Ben-kur 1. t. (1884) 11 Here chopped 
waves, there long swells. 


Chopped, #//. 2.2 [f. Cnor sb.2+-Ep.J Hav- 
ing chops; mouthed. Chiefly in com. 

1654 Gavton Fest. Notes 1, xi. 148 Hercules led away the 
three-chopt Porter, and broke down the black Gates. 


CHOPPER. 


Chopper ! (t{ppoz). [f. CHop v.1+-ER}.] 

1. One who chops or cuts into pieces. 

rssz Huxoet, Chopper, truncator. 1597 Suaxs. 2 /fen. 
FV, 1, iv. 342 Call me Pantler, and Bread-chopper. 1694 
Ace. Sev, Late Voy, 1. vii. (1711) 173 One of them cuts the 
soft and tough Fat into small pieces with a long Knife; 
this Man they call the Chopper. 1883 Harfer's Alag. 
Jap. 199 ‘ The. .domestic sound’ of the wood-chopper’s axe. 


b. U.S. Lumber-trade. A workman who fells 


and lops the trees. 

1827 Coorer Prairie vii. 103 What will the Yankee Chop- 
pers say? rah Emerson Poents (1857) 204 Fishers and 
choppers and ploughmen Shall constitute a state, 1880 
Lunberman's Gaz. Jan, 28 A Wisconsip lumber-camp is 
divided into ‘choppers’, ‘sawyers’, and ‘swampers ” 

@. slang. (See quot.) k 

1865 in Pall Mall G. 4 Sept. 9/2 I was glad to get it off to 
a es "at last.. Dr. Letheby explained that a ‘chop- 
per’ is the trade term for a sausage-maker. 

2. An instrument used for cleaving or cutting up: 
spec. a large-bladed short-handled axe used for 


cutting up meat, wood, etc. ; a butcher’s cleaver. 

1818 Topp Chopper, a butcher's cleaver ; a word now used 
more frequently than cleaver. 1844 Macautay Sarére (Misc. 
Wks, 1860 II. 160), The long fair hair of handsome aristocrats 
who had died by the national chopper [the guillotine]. 1884 
Manch, Exam. 15 Aug. 4/7 Charged..with..striking it on 
the head with a chopper. | 

3. An agricultural implement for thinning out 
plants indrills. Used in Great Britain for turnips ; 
in the United States for cotton plants, (Knight 
Mech, Dict. 1874.) 

Chopper 2. [f. Cuor v,2 + -Er1.] +a. One 
who barters or cxchanges, es, a trafficker in eccle- 
siastical benefices. b. One who chops logic. 

1581 J. Bett /faddon's Answ. Osor. 271 Bowthes of 
Choppers and Chaungers. 1585 Asp. Sanpys Seva, (1841) 
37 Those simoniacal choppers and changers, buyers and 
sellers. 1656 Trare Commt. 1 Pet. v. 2 Church-choppers 
and money-changers. 1699 Locke 2nd Reply Bp. Wor- 
cester (R.), Such a dangerous chopper of logick. 1875 NV, 
Amer, Rev. CXX. 299 A chopper of Chinese logic. 

+Chopper®. Obs. rare. ?A ‘chopping’ or 
strapping boy or child. Cf. CHoprine a. 

1605 CAMDEN Rem. (1629) 241 She had brougbt forth two 
monsters .. such child-choppers, that as soone as euer they 
were borne, they were able to wage warre with a mighty 
King. @ 1627 Mippteton No Wit, No Help ui, "Twould 
have been A jolly chopper and’t have Iiv'd till this time. 


Chopper (t{eper), 56.4 Anglo-Indian. Also 
8 echappor, 9 chupper. f[a. Hindi chhappar 


thatched roof.}_ A thatched roof. Also a¢érié. 

1780 Lett. in Hicky Bengal Gaz. 6 May (Y.) Setting fire 
to Houses by throwing the Tickeea of his Hooka on the 
Choppers. 1782 Price Obserzv. 61 (Y.) They might erect 
their chappor huts in what part of the town they pleased. 
1810 T. WitLiaMson £, fudian Vade-Mec. 1. 510 (Y,) Chup- 
pers, or grass thatches. ¢1813 Mrs. SHerwoop Storres 
CA. Catech. Sey 258 (Y.) These cottages had neat chop- 
pers. 1834 T. Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. ix, 164 [White 
ants] attracted by the lights, descend from the choppers in 
thousands. 

Comb, Chopper-cot [Hindi chhappar kha], a 
tent-bed. 

1807 F. Buchanan &. /udia Il. 92 (Y.) Bedsteads .. tbe 
best are called Palang, or Chhapar Khat .. they have cur- 
tains, mattrasses, pillows, and a sheet. ¢ 1813 Mrs. Surer- 
woop Stories Ch. Catech. xviii, 161 A very pretty chopper 
cot, with curtains, and everything quite complete, 

Hence Choppered a., thatched. 

¢ 1813 Mrs. Suerwoon Stories Ch, Catech. xxii. 224 It was 
thatched, or, as we should call it in this country, choppered. 
31834 T. Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. ix. 141 Bungalows are 
mud-walled buildings, choppered, or thatched with grass. 

+Choppimors: ? = choppinoes : see CHOPINE. 

160s R. Treswett Journ. Earl Nottingham, The iudges 
,-gaue reward to the best deserved : as Scarfes, Gloues, 
Choppimors, Ribbens and such like. 

Choppin(e, obs. ff. CHopix, Cuopine. 

Chopping (tfypin), v4/ 3.1 [f. Cuor v.1] 

1. The action of CHopr z.1, in various senses. 

, 3377 Lanat. P. Pl. B. 1x. 167 Many a peire .. In ialousye 
ioyeles and ianglyng on bedde Haue pei no children but 
cheste apd choppyng hem bitwene. 1877 Howinsnep 
Deser. Brit. 1. xt. (R.) The sensible chopping in of three 
or foure tides in one naturall daie. x WORLIDGE Syst. 
Agric. vii. (1681) 123 Clay well tempered with Horse-dung to 
keep the same from chopping. 1725 De For Voy. round 
World (1840) 323 Chopping of blocks. 
b. with adverb. 

1548 Una, etc. Erasw. Par. Acts 46a, In chopping of 
Tohns head. 1577 tr. Badlinger’s Decades (1592) 233 An 
adulteresse, at the chopping off of whose head seuen strokes 
were Ee 1618 Botton #lorus ut. iv. 67 Nothing so 
terrifide the barbarous, as the chopping off their hands. 

+2. A result or product of chopping. Oés. 

1858 PuaER Encid. 1v. Lijb, Could I not of Ascanius 
chopping (have] made? and dresse for meate His flesh? 
1 Liovp Treas. Health R iij, Englishe Galangale 
healethe the choppynges & depe woundes, 1653 H.Cocan 
tr. Pénto's Trav. xxx. (1663) 122 The choppings they make 
of them. 

3. Short and abrupt motion, of the sea, waves, ete. 

169 1 James Voy. 25 The Anker hitcht againe, and vpop 
the chopping of a Sea, threw the men from the Capstang. 
1735 De For Voy. round World (1840) 348 A rippling and 
chopping of the waves. 

4. alirib. and Comb., as chopping-bloch, -board, 
machine, -tool; chopping-knife, (a.) a cleaver 
for cutting up, a chopper; (6.) a knife with a 
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handle at each end, for mincing meat, suet, etc. ; 
chopping-stick (see CHAPPING v6/. sd. 2). 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 196 The *Chopping-block is.. 
made of a piece of Elm-Tree. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. 
Build. 388 The Chopping-block is used for reducing bricks 
to any required form by means of the axe. 1865 GossE 
Land & Sca (1874) 118 A thrush’s chopping-block.. birds of 
this family feed largely on snails, and .. carry their prey to 
some selected stone, against which they hammer. 1675 
Hoses Odyss. 210 A *chopping-board was near him. 1855 
Dicxexs Dorrit (Hoppe) A medley of .. chopping-boards, 
rolling pins, and pie-crust. 1552 Huxort, Bochers axe, or 
*Choppynge knyfe. 1 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. wu xi. (1711) 
181 They also have..a Chopping knife, to cut off the Rope. 
1837 Wuittock Bk. Trades (1842) 81 The meat is cut small 
with a chopping-knife. 1882 Mrs. H. REEvE Cookery § 
/Fousek, iv. (ed. 2) 19 The *chopping-machine ., should be 
freed from all particles adhering after use. 1681 CoLvit 
Whigs Supplic. (1752) 71 lt is the simplest of all tricks To 
suffer fools have “chopping sticks. 

Chopping (tir pin), vbl, sb. [f. Crop v2] 

1. Exchanging one thing for another; now almost 
exclusively in the phrase chopping and changing. 

&@ 1581 J. Bewt /faddon’s Answ. Osor. 340b, 1 know 
not what crooked & crabbed conveyaunce, and choppyng of 
matters together. 1645 Bacon Ass. Aiches(Arl.) 237 As for 
the Chopping of Bargaines, when a Man Buies, not to 
Hold, but 10 Sell over againe. 1668 R. L’Esrrance Ves. 
ae (1708) 122 ‘his Case is no more than Chopping of a 

‘old Wife for a Warm one. 

b. 1548 Una. Zrasm. Par. Luke vi. 77 Wt is a chop. 
pyng and chaungyng of benefites one for another. 1563 
Honttlics u. Fasting 1. (1859) 285 Men..crafty and subtil in 
chopping and changing, using false weights. 1589 Pasgxild’s 
Ket. B., This chopping & changing of the Religion of the 
land. 1666 Pepys Diary (1879) IT. 493 All the morning xt 
my Tangier accounts, which the chopping and changing of 
my tallys make mighty troublesome. 1810 Sourury Le¢t. 
in Life III. xvi. 275, 1 have no hope from chopping and 
changing while the materials must remain the same. 

e. with A/ral, 

1s8s App. Sannys Sermt, (1841) 168 While we are thus 
occupied about these choppings and changings. 1880 GREEN 
tHst. Eng. People WV. vu. iv. 107 Diplomacy spent its in- 
genuity in countless choppings and changings of the smaller 
territories about the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 

2. Chopping of logic: baudying of arguinents. 

1668 R. L'Estrance Mts. Quev. (1708) 4 No more chop- 
ping of Logick, good Mr. Conjurer. 1840 Caruyte //erocs 
(1858) 287 ‘To listen to a few Protestant logic-choppings. 

3. Comb, + chopping-taker, a taker of bribes. 

3670 Hacker Ad, Williams 1. (1692) 39 There was a 
chopping-taker in his family that was least suspected ; but 
his Lordship’s hands were clean. 

Chopping (t{ppin), a. [f. Cuor vl: to be 
compared with s/rapping, dhumping, bouncing, 
rapping, whopping.) Big and vigorous; strapping. 
(Originally used more generally, but later only as 
an epithet of a fine, healthy, strong child.) 

1566 Drant /forace Sat. iw. viij b, The murex fishe from 
Baie cums .. From Circes choppynge oysters newe. 1581 
N. Woopves Conflict Conse. v. iti. in Hazl. Dedstey VI. 115 
Such chopping cheer as we have made, the like hath not 
been seen, 1598 Florio Pinchellone, a chopping boy, a 
handsome striplin. 1613, Hevwoop Silver Age i. i, 
Alcmena is delivered, brought to bed Of a_ fine chop- 
ping boy. 1716 Cisuer Love Afakes Afan u. i, What chop- 
ping Children his Brother shall have. 1726 AMuexst Terre 
Fil... 151 A chopping, strapping chambermaid. 1785 Burke 
Sp. Nabob of Arcot's debts Wks. (1808) TV. 319 Six great 
chopping bastards, each as lusty as an infant Hercules. 
1823 Month. Rev. CII. 542 She was delivered of a chopping 
child. @ 184s Hoop Sausage Maker's Ghost iii. 

Chopping, ///.@.1 [f. Cuor v.1+-1nc2.] 

1. Interrnpted by chops or breaks; in fits and 
starts ; not continuous; jerky; abrupt; broken. 

1483 Vulgaria abs Terentia 17 a, Lettist me so wyth thy 
choppynge spekynge. 1593 Saks. Aéch. ff, v. lit, 124 
The chopping French we do not voderstand. 1614 T. 
Apams Devil's Banquet Pref., Let me intreat thee, not to 
giue my Booke the shoppin censure.. Do not open it ata 
ventures, & by reading the broken pieces of two or three 
lines, tudge it. 1882 J. Parner Afost, Life (1884) IIL. 116 
The man of one idea has a short and chopping way of 
speaking about other people. 1883 Fisheries Exhid. Catal. 
46 The crew. .pull a very short chopping stroke. E 

2. Of the sea, waves, cte.: Giving a short, jerky 
movement (to things floating); breaking in short, 
abrupt waves, the result of a strong wind blowing 
against a tide or current, or of a change of wind, 


oc. 

{1622 Chapfping sea: see Cuarrinc ffl. a. 2.) 1632 
Litucow 7rav. 1x. oe) 380 We met with two contrary 
chopping Tides. 1633 T. Janes Voy. 25 There went a 
chopping short Sea. 1840 R. Dana Bef Afast xxxv. 135 
A stiff breeze .. directly against the course of the current, 
made an ugly, chopping sea. 1877 WaLLAcE Russia i. 20 
The sledge .. bobs up and down fe a boat in a chopping 
sea. 1879 LonG 2ncid v. 248 Malea’s chopping waves. 

Cho'pping, ///. a.2 [f. Cuor v.2] That chops. 

1837 Lp. Cocxsurn Yeffrcy II. Lett. cxxxvii, I should 
like to be in town in these chopping and changing times. 

CEUPpy, (t{opi), a.) [f. Cuor sd.14-v1] 

1, Full of chops or clefts; = Cuapry a.) 

1605 Suaks. Jfacd. 1. iii. 44 Her choppie finger laying 
Vp her skinnie Lips, 1858 Cartyte Feds. Ge. vi. v. 

. Of the sea: = CHOPPING Bs a) 2, 

1867 Maccrecor Voy. Alone 76 There is sure to bea short 
choppy sea upon them, 

Choppy, «2? [f Crop v.2+-¥!.} Given to 
change or veer about like the wind ; unstable. 

1865 Standard 14 Mar., The wind was not ‘choppy’ 


| which is the familiar c 


CHORAL, 


down here. 1887 Daily Mews 21 July 6/1 Their interests 
are opposed to ‘choppy’ markets; what is needed is 2 
steady breeze of opinion in favour of sustained prices. 

Chopstick ! (t(p-pstik). The cross-stick (of 
iron wire, whale-bone, etc.) attached to a deep- 
sea fishing-line a short distance from the sinker, 
from which the short lines bearing the hooks are 
hung. 

161g E, S. Britain's Buss in Arh. Garner II. 642 Cod 
fishing .. A chopstick is an iron about the bigness of a cur 
tain rod, and a yard long; and, upon this iron, is a bollow 
pipe of lead, etght or nine inches long. ¢ 1682 J. Cot- 
tins Making Salt 87 A Fisherman hatha Line of go fathom 
length or more, with a lead at the end of it called a deep 
Sea-lead, of about 6 or 7 pound weight to sink it, above 
which is a cross-stick called a chop-stick, with two Lines 
and hooks at them with baites. 187. Buckianp in Next. 
Gloss. (KE. D. S. 1887) Two old umbrella iron ribs make 
capital chop-sticks. 1880 Antrin: & Down Gloss. (E.D.S.) 
Chop-stick, a small bit of whalebone attached to a sea fish- 
ing line to keep the snood and hook clear of the sinker. 
1881 St. Yames' Budget 5 Aug. 12/1 The Kentish rig— 

Fopaick with the twoarms bent to an 

angle of 60’. .has a detachable lead in the middle. 


Chop-stick 2 (tfppstik). [In Chinese and in 
‘pigeon- English’ chop means ‘quick’; ‘quick sticks’ 
would be a kind of equivalent of the Chinese name, 
wéi-teze, ice. ‘nimble boys’, ‘nimble ones’.]  A/. 
The two small sticks or slips of bone, wood, ivory, 
or the like, held between the thumb and _ fingers 
of one hand by the Chinese in place of a fork for 


conveying food to the mouth. 

1699 Damrier Voy. I. 1. iv. 85 At their ordinary eating 
they use two small round sticks about the length and 
bigness of a Tobacco-pipe. ‘Fhey hold them both in the 
right hand, one between the fore-finger and thumb; the 
other between the middle-finger and fore-finger .. they are 
called by the English seamen Chopsticks. 1711 Lockyer 
Ace. Trade India 174. \¥.) They take it very dexterously 
with a couple of small Chopsticks, which serve them instead 
of Forks, 1862 L. Ouirnant £dgin’s Misston to China, 1. 
215 ‘The refined Chopstick replaced throughout the rude 
kmife and fork of the West. A 

Chor, variant of Cuorr, O/s., choir. 

Choragic (kora-dgik, -éidgik), a. fad. Gr. 
xopyytkds, f. yopyyés: see CHoRAGus.]  Pertain- 
ing to a choragus. Choragic mtonument: one 
erected in honour of a choragus. 

1763 Acct. of Books in Ann. Reg. 249/1 A choragic monu- 
ment, erected to sustain a prize tripod. 1820 Béackzw. 
Mag. VU. 11 ‘The choragte monument of Lysicrates. 
1858 Brrcu inc. Pottery IL. 27 A tripod dedicated by that 
tribe for a victory in some choragic festival. 1871 G. 
Macponacp I ks. Fancy & faag. WV. 43 Did I lead them 
up choragic, To reveal their nature magic. : 

| Chora‘gium. (L. choragium, ad. Gr. xopy- 
yetov, xophyov place where a chorus was trained, 
ete., f. yopyyés: see next.] The space in which 2 
choral dance is performed, dancing-ground. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Jforals 99 Acquaint thy self 
with the choragium of the stars, and consider the vast ex- 
pansion beyond them. 

|| Choragus \koré!gis). Also choregus. /7. 
choragi, -egi. [L. chorayus, a. Gr, xopyyds (Att. 
and Dor. xopayds), f. xopds CHorUs + ayer to 
lead.] 

l. Gr. Antiqg. The leader of a ehorus; spec. at 
Athens, one who defrayed the cost of bringing out 
achorus. (Cf. Coors sé, 1.) 

18a0 T. Mircrety Arésteph. 1. 202 The office of choregus 
or chorus-master, was both honourable and expensive. 
Lach of the ten tribes furnished one annually. 1839 Tuirt.- 
WALL Greece V. 261 Demosthenes. .had. .undertaken to act 
as choragus—to furnish a chorus—for his tribe, at one of 
the Dionysiac festivals. 1849 Grorr Greece (1862) VI. uu. 
Ixvii, 31 The comic chorus in that early time consisted of 
volunteers, without any choregus. . f " 

2. The title of a functionary in the University 
of Oxford, originally appointed (in 1626) to super- 
intend the practice of music; he now assists the 
Professor of Music in musical examinations, ete. 

1626 Dr. Heaturer Exactment in Grove Dict. Afus. s.v. 
If no one shall attend the meetings inthe Music School, 
then the Choragus himself shall sing with two boys for at 
least an hour. 1880 C. A. Fyrre sdid., In the year 1626, 
Dr. William Heather, desirous to ensure the study and 
practice of music at Oxford in future ages, established the 
offices of Professor, Choragus, and Coryphacus, and en- 
dowed them with modest stipends...no Choragus has either 
conducted or sung in the Music School witbin the memory 
of man. 1886 Oxf. Univ. Calendar 26 (Choragus). Charles 
Hubert Hastings Parry, M.A., D.Mus., Exeter. 

3. transf, and fig. The leader of a chorus, or of 
a choir; the leader of a band of any kind. ' 

17a7 Warsurton Prodigies FH (T.) (He affirms] that in 
this fantastick farce of life ., the whole machinery is of 
human direction; and the mind tbe only choragus of the 
entertainment. 1795 Mason CAé. Afus. iii, 212 Here he 
might be eee as the Choragus, 1839 CarLyte Char- 
tisne viii. 167 In this... sword-dance .. Voltaire _is but one 
choragus, where. Arkwright is another, 1874 J.H. Biunt 
Dict. Sects s.v. Broad Churchinen, Colenso was at once 
elevated to the post of choragus by the bulk of the Broad 
Churchmen. a 

Choral (k6eral), 2.1 [ad, F. chora/ or med.L. 
choratis belonging to a chorus or choir.] . 

1. Of or belonging to a choir; sung by a choir. 

Choral service: a church service in which the canticles, 
anthem, etc. are sung by the choir; when the versicles, 


CHORAL. 


responses, etc, are also sung or chanted, it is called a_/nd? 
choral service. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Choral, belonging tn the Chorus or 
Quire. 1823 Byron Juan xi. xiii, The distant echo.. 
harmonised by the old choral wall. 1843 is jnee Choral 
Service Ch. ii, The highest. .mode is that which is pepe y 
called Choral or Cathedral Service. 1853 Marsnen Larly 
Purit, 85 The use of organs was not essential to public 
worship : nor choral chanting. 

b. Choral vicar, vicar choral: ‘one of the 
officers of a cathedral whose dnty it is to sing that 
portion of the music of the services which can be 
performed by laymen or men in minor orders. In 
some of the old cathedrals they formed a corpora- 
tion, often jointly with the priest vicars. In many 
cathedrals the vicars choral were formerly in priests’ 
orders’. (Stainer and Barrett Dict. Alus. Terms.) 

1587 Fremine Cont. Holinshed M1. 1302/1 The patron- 
age -.which he gave and impropriated unto the vicars 
chorall of his church, 1670 Birount Law Dict., Mr. Dug: 
dale (in his history of S. Paul's Church, p. 172} says, There 
were anciently six vicars choral belonging to that Church. 
1878 Clergy List, Cathedral Establ., Fiereford. College of 
Vicars Choral. 

tc. Choral bishop: (see qnot.) Obs. 

19771 Antig. Sarish., Lives Bishops 177 Upon St. Nicho- 
las's day, the 6th of December, the children of the Choir 
elected from among themselves a Bishop whom we shall 
call the Choral Bishop. 

2. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of a chorns ; 
sung in chorus; containing a chorus or choruses. 

1667 Mitton P. £. v.162 With songs and choral sympho- 
nies. 1798 Soutuzy Foun of Arc ww. 154 They raised the 
choral hymn, ‘Thee Lord we praise, our God’! 1880 
Rocxstro in Grove Dict. Afus. 11.544 Such choral writing 
as his (Handel's] had not yet been heard. 

+ b. Forming a chorus or band of singers. ? Ods. 

ax7ir Ken Hymns Festiv, Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 208 You 
Choral Angels at the Throne. 1742 Youxc At. 7h. ix. 
2y7 The song of angels, all the melodies Of choral gods. 
_9. dntrg. Pertaining to, or forming, a chorus, as 
in the ancient Greek religions festivals. 

1669 T. Le Braxc in Spnrgeon, Treas. Dav. Ps. xevii. 
8 A custom of forming choral bands of maidens after a vic- 
tory. 18a: Byron Puan in. xxx, Bounded to her sonz 
With choral stepand voice, the virgin throng. 1870 Bryant 
fad \. m. 100 Who goes to mingle in the eheraldaace 

+ Choral, 2.2 Obs. rare. [f. Gr. xd pa country 
+-AL: see below.] In Choral bishop, repr. Gr. 
Xxeperioxomos country-bishop, suffragan bishop. 

1636 Pavsne Undish, Tim. (1661) 51 Popes, Patriarks, 
Metropolitans, Archbishops and Choral Bis! ops .. usually 
ordain Ministers. /6d. 53 ‘The Couucil of Hispalis .. de- 
crees that Presbyters and Choral Bisbops, which are all 
one. 

Choral, chorale (kor4'l, kderal; often in- 
correctly kora‘le. Mus. [a. Ger. choral, in choral- 
gesang, -med.L. canius chordal-is; see CHONAL a. 

App. the ¢ has been added to indicate stress on the 


second syllable (cf. Jocade, morale); it is often mistaken to 
mean a separate syllable.] 
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+1. A string or small rope. Now written Corp. 

¢ 1645 Howete Left. v. 48[They] tie a great chord about 
their necks. 1801 Afed. Fred. V. 523 A cord that passed 
nver the pullies. One nf tbe assistants. .pulling at the 
chord. 1812 Woonnouse Astro. vi.25 A chord nr fine 
wire with a weight attached. 

2. spec. A string of a musical instrument, such 
asa harp. (Now only foetic ; ordinarily string.) 

1340-1830 [see Corn]. 1667 Mitton P, £. x1. 561 The 
sound .. Was heard, of Harp and Organ, and who moovd 
Thir stops and chords was seen. 1762 J. Brown Poetry & 
Maus. v. (1763) 6 The Chords of the Lyre were augmented 

ually from four to forty. 1803 Scorr Last Afustr. 

ntrod. 92 He era the sounding chords along. 1842 Ten- 

nyson Locksicy Hail xvii, Love took up the of Life, 
and smote on all the chords with might. 

Jig. 3756 Grav Progr. Poesy, note, Mr. Mason.. has 
touched the true chords..in some of bis Choruses, 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit, Wks. (Bohn) IL. 05 Only once 
or twice (ihe best poets] have struck the high chord. % 

b. fig. Of the emotions, feelings, etc.: the mind 
being viewed as a musical instrument of which 
these are the strings. 

31784 Cowrer 7ask vi. 4 Some chord in unison with what 
we hear Is touch'd within us. 1830 Scotr Afonas#. Introd. 
Ep., [ had touched somewhat rudely upon a chord which 
seldom ceased to vibrate. 1869 Lecky Enrap. Aer. 1. iii. 
414 [t struck alike the coarsest chords of hope and fear, and 
the finest chords of compassion. ; y 

3. Pays. Applied to structures in an animal body 
resembling strings. 

ta. A tendon; =Corw sd. 2a. Obs. 

1541-1601 [see Corn.] 1543 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. 1. 
i.2 A chorde groweth oute of a muscle, and 1s compounded 
of synnowie matter, and of pellicles. 1578 Banister ///st. 
Man iw. 44 The endes of Muscles are in tendons, or as we 
commonly say, chordes. 


b. Applied to various structures; esp. the vocal | 


| chords, spermatic chord, spinal chord, and umbilical 


A sacred choral song characteristic of the re- | 


formed church of Gerinany; a metrical hyinn set 
to a tune of simple devotional character, and 
usually sung in unison. Also used of the tnne 
without reference to the words, 

Well-known examples are Luther's ee Burg’, 
and Criiger’s ' Van danket olle Gott". ‘Choral-gesan, 
was originally the Plain-song of the Latin church, which 
Luther wished to retain. It was only when German me- 
trical hymns gradually superseded in common use the 
other parts nf the service, that the naine choral in course 


of time became restricted to the melodies of these hymns’. 
J. R.M.in Grove Appr. 


1841 Loxor. CAildren Lord's Sup. 44 David's harp in the 
North.land Tuned to the Choral of Luther. 1855 4 lérechts. 
berger's Compos, 188 oy Toes contain only the chorale in 
one part. 1862 Lavy Watiace Mendelssohn's Lett. 16 
Oct. 1830, I finished. .a choral in three movements for chorus 
and orchestra. 1 Macvarren //armony i.15 The Lu. 
theran Choral, ‘An Wasserfliissen Babylons’. 1886 Srur- 
Geon Treas, Dav, (Ps.) cxxx. 8 This is no cry out of the 
“tne but a chorale in the heights. 

horal, v. rare. [f. Conan a.l, or ? CHORALE. 
Cf, also carol.) To sing in chorus. 

182g Hoxe Avery Day Bk. 1. 1407 They choralled in 
tender tones ‘Great God!’ 

Choralist (ko-rilist). [f. Cuorat @.1+ -1sr.] 
One who sings in a chorus, 

1641 H. F. Cuortey Afnsic & Afanners (1844) UL. 2 
odtes of trained choralists, 1871 Athenzum 2 Dec. 7” 
It is a great day for the choralists when ‘ Israel’ is given. 

Chorally (koerili), adv. [f. Cora @.+-Ly2.] 

In a choral manner. 
, 1782 Mason Coll. Anthems xxxii, A modem composer .. 
if he chose to set the same words chorally. 1837 CartyLe 
Fr. Reo. m.1. i. (L.) Marseillese sing their wild “To Arms’ 
in chorus; which now all men... sing chorally. 1885 Har- 
fer's Mag. Apr. 7 ht The service is celebrated chorally, 

Choranto, obs. form of CoranTo. 

Chord (kgid), 56.1 Also 6 chorde. [A 16th c. 
refashioning of Coun, corde, sb.1, after L. chorda, 
Gr. xopd1 ; now restricted to a few special senses. 
This form is alone fonnd for sense 2 b, and is now 


always used in senses 2,4; for the physiological 
senses (3) ieee varies. 

, Johnson says, When it signifies a rope or string in general, 
It is written cord: when its primitive signification is pre 
served, the 4 is retained.] 


chord (sce Vocat, ete... The last-named is now 
commonly cord, the second and third often so. 

1783 P. Pott Chirurg. Wks. I. 472 The spermatic chord. 
1 ABERNETHY Sarg. Obs. 53 The spermatic chord was 
thickened. 1807 ‘Med, Frat. RVI 352 The vessels of the 
umbilical chord, 1828 Starx Elem. Nat. Hist. U1. 74 Shell 
bivalve, adhering to marine ies... by means of a ten- 
dinous chord. 1866 Huxtey PAys. vii. (1869) 203 According 
as the vocal chords are relaxed or tightened. 1878 Beit 
Gegenbaner's Comp, Anat.25 Chords or tracts of cells. 1880 
Guntirer Fishes 51 To protect the spinal chord. ee 

4. Math, The straight line joining the extremities 
of an arc. 

(1ss1 Recorve Sathw, Knowl. 1. Defin., If the line goe 
crosse the circle, and passe beside the centre, tben is it 
called a corde, or a stryngline.) 1570 Bittincstey Eaclid 
in. Introd. 81 The knowledge of chordes and arkes. 1594 
Beunnevit Evrere. u. (ed. 7) 102 A Chord is a right line 


drawne from one end of the Arch to the other end thereof. - 


1726 tr. Geary Astron. 1, fn Instead of the Chords the 
Arcs themselves... may be taken. 1836 THirLwat Greece 
HI). xx. 146 The old wall, which was the chord of the arc. 
1849 Freeman Archit. 155 The altar was placed .. on the 
chord of the apse. 1860 ‘T'yxbatt Glac, 1. § 25. 185. 

Chord \kfid), 5.2 Forms: 6 corde, 6-5 cord, 
7 chorde, 8- chord. [Orig. cor’, aphetic form of 
AccorD sé,, q.v.; the 17th c. spelling chord arose 
from confusion with prec.: cf. the following. 

1741 Cuamsers Cyci., Chord is also used in musick, for 
the note, or wie to be touched or sounded: in which 
sense, it is applicable to all the intervals of musick.] 

. = Accorp sé. 4; Agreement of musical 
sounds; 7/. sounds in agreement, harmonies, 
strains. Ods. 

te1478 Sgr. lowe Degre 1077 With dulcet pipes nf many 
cordes, 1592 Greene Art Conny Catch. 1. 10 The Syrens 
..sound out most heauenly melodie in such pleasing cords. 
1636 HEALEY Es te xix. 70 When he heareth any 
Fidlers, he cannot hold but keepe time, and witb a kind nf 
inimicall gesticulation .. imitate their chordes, 

+2. Afus. A combination of two ‘according’ or 
harmonious notes sounded together, a Concorp. 
b. #/, The notes added to a bass to make up a 
harmony or ‘ chord’ in the mod. sense (see 3). Oés. 

1597 MorLey /ntrod. Afus. 1.71 PAY. What isa Concord? 
Ate. It isa mixt sound ., entring with delight in the eare, 
and is eyther perfect or vnperfect..a vnison, a fift, an eight 
«be perfect cordes [1608 chordes.] 3674 Piavrorp SKM 
Afns. 1. vi. 23 Perfect Cords are these, a Fifth, an Eighth, 
with their Compounds... Imperfect Cords are these, a Third, 
a Sixth, with their Compounds. 1731 Peruscn 7reat. 
Harmony i, The Unison, the Fifth, the Fourth, and the 
octave of the key .. require the Common Cords, that is to 
say, their 34, st®, and 8 for their Harmony or Accom. 
paniments..The Third, and the Sixth, .require the Uncom- 
mon Cords for their Harmon y, that is to say, their 34, 6% 
and 8, 1753 CHampers Cyci, Suff., Chord is sometimes 
..used for accord. Thus we say the common chords to 
such a bass note, meaning its third, fifth, and octave. 

3. Afus. A combination, concordant or discord- 
ant, of three or more simultaneous notes according 
to the rules of harmony; rarely of two notes only. 

Common chord (also perfect chord): the combination of 
any note with its third (major or minor), perfect fifth, and 
octave. Chord is often used alone for conmnon SS 
*the chord of C’, t 

1752 tr. Ramean’s Treat. Mus. iti, A chord is the dis- 

ition of several Sounds heard together..the perfect 
chord] .. is composed of one note placed in the Bass, and 
of its Third, Fifth, and Octave. 1782 Burnev Hist. Alus. 
1). ii. x11 Many of the bases... begin with the chord of C in- 
verted. 1864 Brownina 45¢ Vogler xii, Give me the keys. 
I feel for the common chord again. 1868 Sir F. Ouserey 


* Kinezetr Anim. Chem. 52 
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Harmony 10 A chord is the simultaneous sounding of 
several different notes, selecied according to fixed prin- 
ciples and rules. ce A. Procter Lee ere » Lost 
Chord, Ihave sought, but I seek it vainly t one lost 
cbord divine. 1875 Biaserxa Theory of Sound vi. (1883) 
102 The above chord is the most consonant that exists in 
music, and it is therefore called the perfect chord. 

b. To break or spread a chord. to play the 


notes in succession instead of simultaneously. 

1879 F. Tayior in Grove Dict. Afus.1.87/1 Arpeggio..in 
pianoforte music, the breaking or spreading of a chord, 
upwards or downwards. /éfd. 88/1 In this case the order 
Ff breaking tbe chord. .is left to the taste of the performer. 

4. transf. A harmonions combination of colours. 

1856 Ruskin Mod, Paint. IV. v. iii. 52 The sacred chord 
of colour (blue, purple, and scarlet, with white and gold) as 
appointed in the Tabernacle. /éid. V.1x. xi. 322 The pecu- 
liar innovation nf ‘Turner was the perfection of the colour 
chord by means of scarlet. 1878 tr. Vogel's Chem, Light 
vil. 59 The larger scale nf colour of the painter consists uot 
of simple tones, but of what may be called chords of colour. 

Chord, v.! rare. [f. prec. sb.: perh. a survival 
of Corp v.! short for accord.] intr. To accord 
musically; to forin a chord (with); to harmonize. 

1866 Mrs, Stowe Little Foxes 3 Wbn should set a whole 
orchestra nf instruments upon playing togetber, without the 
least provision or forethought as to their chording. fod. 
collog. It does not chord well witb the other. 

Chord, v.: see Corp v.¥ 

Chordal (kf1dal), a. [ff Cuoxp sé. + -aL.] 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, the strings 
of a musical instrument. 

1619 J. Bovs On Bk. Comm. Frayer (Ps. xcviil. Even. 
Service) All kind of musicke: Vocall, Sing to the Lord, 
Chordall, Praise him upon the harpe,etc. 1794 G. ADAMS 
Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. vi. 239 The organs of the human 
voice are partly flutal, and partly chordal. i 

2. Phys. Relating to the chorda tympani, a 


branch of the facial nerve. 

3872 Tuupicnum Chem. Phys, 2 ‘Chordal’ saliva. 1878 
jordal saliva is secreted by 
the submaxillary glands on irritation of a nerve .. termed 
‘Chorda tympani’. 1878 Bett Gegenbauer’s Anat, 426 The 
investment .. is chordal sheatb. ~. 

3. Afus, Relating to, or consisting of, chords. 


b. ¢ransf. in Painting (see CHoRD 36.” 4). 

1848 Ruskin Mod. Part. I. uti. vi. 50 It is only har. 
monious and chordal variety .. which is rightly agreeable. 
1881 Parry in Grove Dict. Mus, 111. 157 The chordal com- 
binations were .. classified according to recognized degrees 
of consonance and dissonance. 1884 Noncon.& Indep. 27 
Mar. 310/2 Putting in a light chordal accompaniment. s 

Chorded (kpsdéd), a. [f. Corp sé, +-Ep*.} 

1. Having chords or strings. 

1 Davven Song St. Cecilia’s Day ii, When Jubal 
struck the corded Shell. 17ag Pore Odyss. 1. 197 The 
chorded lyre. 1835 Fraser’s Mag. XII. 542 Hermes strung 
the chorded lute. — , 

2. Combined in chords, in harmony ; of sounds, 
and /ransf. of colours. rave. 

18s0 Browninc CAristm, Eve, etc. 177 A moon-rainbow.. 
With its seven proper colours chorded. 1875 B. Taytor 
Faust 11. 124 Songs with chorded voices hymning. 

Chordee (kpidi). avs. Also § cordee. (ad. 
VF. cordée in chaudepisse cordée.) A painful in- 
flammatory downward curving of the penis. 

1708 Motteux Nadelais (1737) V. 217 Cordees, Buboes. 
1713 W. Cocksurn Gonorrhia (1728) 24 This. .agreeing.. 
with chordé in French and corded in English, the impro- 
priety..is very great when we say that any one has a 
Chordée, 1801 Med. Pri, V. 3 Where a chordee and 
-_ urine take place. 1879 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 

+ $4. . 

+ Chore, chor (kde), s4.1_ ds. (cormptly in 5 
corde.) [ad. L. chor-us (see Cuorvs , at different 
times, and app. independently, viz. in OE., ME. (in 
Wyclif and Caxton), and prob. again in 16th c. 

1. The cholr or chancel of a church ; = CuHoiR 3. 


axzroo O. E. Chron. an. 1083 Pa Frencisce men bracen 
pone chor. axzoo Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 326/37 Chorus, 
chor. Perra00 fAid. 546/43. 1483 CAxton Gold. Leg. 158/4 
The quere or chore of the lady chapel. 1638 Braruwait 
Barnabee’s Frni, w, From Campe, chore, cottage, carpet. 

2. A dance, or company of dancers [L. chorus]. 

31382 Weir Judy. xi. 34 With tymbrys and choris (cam 
tympanis et choris}. a Caxton Gold. Leg. 58/3 Alle the 
wymen folowed her with tympanes and cordes (Z-vod. xv. 
20). /éfd. 66/2 The wymen camen out..syngyng wyth 
choris and tympanes. tae Warp Simp, Cobler 28, I would 
Essex Ladies would lead the Chore. 

3. A band, company, ‘crew’; = CHoit 6. ; 

1572 RosseweLt Armorie u. 108 Not for Momus or his 
insensate chore. 1637 B. Jonson Underwwoods (ed. Bell) 
197, | number these as being of the chore of contumely. * 
1760 C, Jounston CArystad (1767) III. 172 An affair that 
has given our chore the deepest wound we have ever re- 
ceived. i 

4. A choir of singers ; = Cuott 2, 4. 

yrs J. Jackson True Evaxg. 7. u,95 The whole Chore 
of Heaven. .rejoycing at the conversion of a sinner. 1680 
Baxter Aasw. Stillingfl, xxxiv. 38 Their Vestments, Or- 
gans, Chore, mode of Singing. . 

Chore (t{6-1), 54.2 dial, and U.S. [Phonetic 
variant of char, CuaRre 56.1] ; 

1. ‘A small piece of domestic work, a little job, 
a char’ (Bartlett Dict. Amer.) ; see CHARE sb.1 5. 

3820 J. Fuint Lett, Amer. xxi, 264 These I must call 
Americanisms .. Chores ., little, odd, detached, or miscel- 
laneous pieces of business. 1836 Emerson Lit. EtArcs Wks. 
(Bohn) if. 214 Let us live in corners, and du chores. 1841-4 
— £ss. Art 1.152 They despatch the day’s weary chores. 
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1665 Mrs. Witney Gayworthys 120 After sundown, when 
Pe eS were through, 1881 Scridner’s Mag. Mar, 7°94 
To procure and cut up bait and do other like chores. 

1746 Exmoor Seolding Gloss., Chuer, a chare, a Jobb of 
work, 3881 /. of Wight Gloss., Chur. 1882 IV. Woreestersh. 
Gioss., ‘When thee’st done ppl the chores, thee canst go 
out pf thee’s a mind.’ 1883 Hampsh. Gloss., Choor. 1886 
Barnes Dorset Gloss., Choor. 1888 Erwortny I. Somerset 
Word-bk., Chore, a job; a piece of business,pr work. Hence 
chore-woman, ehore-work, 

2. Comb. as chore-girl, -man, -woman, -work. ‘ 

318,. Wuitrier Poems, Telling the Bees x, Went drearily 
singing the chore-girl small, Draping each hive with a shred 
of Biack. 1874 Mrs. Wuitney We Girds vi, 134 William, 
the chore-man, had killed them pn Saturday. | 

Hence Chore v. zztr., to do ‘ chores’. 

1874 Mrs, Wuirxney We Girls vi. 127 The man.. who 
‘chored’ for us. 1885 W. M. ‘Haver Gen, Grant v. (1887) 
63 Farming, choring .. was preferable to tanning leather. 

1746 Exmoor Scolding |, 208 Tha wut net break the Cantle- 
bone..wi’ chuering. 1883 Hamspsh, Gloss., Choor, char, 
to do household work in the absence of a domestic servant. 
1888 Exworray W. Somerset Gloss., Chore, ehory. Hence 
chorer, choring. 

Chore, obs. f. CHOREE, Core, 

|| Chorea (kor7%). Path. [Short for L. chorea 
Sancti Viti, St. Vitus’s dance; L. choréa, a. Gr. 
yopeia dance, f. xopdés: see CHorvs.] 

St. Vitus’s dance, a name given to the dancing 
madness (choreomania) which spread in the 15th c. 
from Germany throughout Europe; an epidemic 
(probahly hysterical) characterized by contortions, 
convulsions, and dancing. In 17th c. extended to 
the disease at present known by that name; a 
convulsive disorder, nsually occurring in early life, 
and characterized by irregular involuntary con- 
tractions of the muscles, esp. of the face and arms; 
also affecting horses. 

1686 Sypenuam Sched. monit. Wks. (1695) 661 In quadam 
Convulsionis specie que Chorea Sancti Viti vulgo appella- 
tur. 1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn., Chorea Sancti Viti, is a 
sort Bi mctines. -wherein the Person affected..ran hither 
and thither dancing to the last gasp, if they were not forcibly 
hindred. 1806 Med. Yrnl. XV. 125 Mr. Alexander. . relates 
three interesting cases of chorea. 183: Youatr /Yorse vii. 
(1847) 154 Chorea, this is a convulsive twitching of some 
muscle or set of muscles. 1846 G. Day tr. Stsron’s A nin. 
Chem, 11. 325 A girl aged 13 years, suffering from chorea. 

Hence Choreval, Chorea‘tic, Chore-io (incor- 
rectly choreaic, chorwic) adjs., pertaining to or 
symptomatic of chorea, affected with chorea. 
Chore‘iform (incorrectly choveaform) a@., resem- 
bling the symptoms of chorca. 

1861 T. Granau Pract. Med. 598 The choreal have the 
first active symptoms of cerebral disease. 1806 Jfed. Frvi. 
XV, 125 eo euation ..attended with choreatic gesticula- 
tions. 3895 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 340 Diminishing tem- 
porarily the choreic movements. 1878 Nef. Smithsonian 
inst. 417 Choreaic twitchings of the left hand. x882 Xsdo¢'s 
Dis. Weary Il. 82 A young woman, aged twenty-six, 
hysterical and choreic. 1877 Roserts /fandbk. Med. (ed. 3) 
I, 23x Choreiform movements, 

Choree (kori). Pros. Also 6 chore. [Corrcsp. 
to mod.F. chorée, ad. L. choréus, a. Gr. xopeios a., 
pertaining to a dance, sb, a choree or trochee.] 
The metrical foot more commonly called TROCHEE, 
consisting of a long syllahle followed hy a short 
one. Hence Chore‘ic a., characterized hy chorees. 

1596 W. Wessr Zug. Poctrie (Arb.) 81 Thys verse con- 
sisteth of..one Chore, one spondz, one dactyl, and two 
Choreis. 1883 Jess (Edipus Tyran. Introd. 72 The metrical 
basis of the rhythm is the choree, or trochee. /did, The 
essential difference between choreic and logaoedic rhythm 


is that of ictus. 
Choregy (kori-dzi, kp'rédgi). Gr. Antig. [ad. 


Gr. xopryia office of a xopyyés; see CHoracus. 
Cf. ¥F. chorégie.] The function of a choragus in 
ancient Athens. 

1847 Grote Greece III. 11. xi. 163 The Liturgies of the 
State, as they-were called—unpaid functions such as the 
trierarchy, choregy, gymnasiarchy, etc. x869 A. W. WarD 
tr. Curtius’ Greece 11. 538 The provision of choirs (choregy), 

Choreiec: see Chores and CHOREE. 

Choreograph (keridgraf), [f. (after Cuorzo- 
GRAPHY) Gr. xopeia + -ypados writer. In mod.F. 
chorégraphe.| A designer or arranger of a hallet. 
So Choreographer. 

O34 Symoxns Grk. Poets Ser. 1t. iv. 124 The whole re- 
sembles a theatrical sab/ean vivant which an enlightened 
choreograph .. might design to represent the Garden of 
Eden. 1886 B. Roosrverr Coffer Q. II. viii. 140, I am 
the protector of the New York erpsichorean Academy. I 
am father, mother, brother, even choreographer if need be. 

Choreographiec (kg:r7jogre'fik), z. Also (very 
frequently) choregraphic. [f. CHOREOGRAPH-Y¥ + 
‘Ic. In mod.F. chorégraphique.] Pertaining to 
the art of dancing, esp. pee 

x84. Lumtey Remtn. Opera v, The indolent patrons pf 
chorea irra art. 1847 /dlust. Lond. News 24 July 58/2 
The admirable areas hic productions at this theatre. 
1866 Howetts Venet. Ps v. 73 The ballet at the Marionette 

isa trieeh of cho: aphic art. x868 Afask Apr. 82 The 
stars of the choregraphic firmament, Taglioni, Cerito, etc. 
1878 Grove's Dict. Mus. I. 28/2 Some of the most charming 
melodies choreagraphic music has to show. 
Choreograp (kertip’grafi).* Also chore'- 
graphy, choriography. [mod. f. Gr. xopela 
dancing + -ypagia writing, Cf. mod. F. choré- 
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graphie, in hoth senses.) a. The written notation 
of dancing. ? Obs. b. The art of dancing. 

a 1789 Burney Hist. Aus. (ed. 2) 11.i. 50 In Choregraphy 
an art invented about two hundred years ago to delineate the 
igee and steps of dances. 1844 Blackw. Mag. LV. 295 
Why not... elevate choriography to the rank of one of the 
fine arts ?. .since all eyes are amenable to the charm of ex- 
quisite dancing. 1847 Craic, Choregraphy, the art of re- 
presenting dancing by signs, as singing is by notes. 

Chorepiscopal (kor/pisképal), a. [f. late 
L, choreprscopus +-aL; see next.] Belonging toa 
chorepiscopus or country hishop of the early church. 

1839 YEoweLL Anc. Brit. Ch. viii. (1847) 83 The abbots.. 


are sometimes styled Bishops; and it is not improbable that , 


they exercised chorepiscopal authority. 1879 MacLear 
Celts iv. 6x As abbot of a famous monastery he wielded 
chorepiscopal rights in his society. 

+ Chorepiscope. Ods. rare—'. [ad. late L. 
chérepiscopus, a, Gr. xwpeniaxoros country bishop, 
suffragan hishop, f, ywpa or y@pos country + éni- 
oxoros BrsHor. The Latin form is now commonly 
used,] A country or suffragan hishop of the early 
church appointed to superintend churches at a 
distance from the city where the bishop of the 
diocese resided. 

1660 J. Luoyp Prim. Eprisc. 56 The Churches never suf- 
fered a Preshyter, or Chorepiscope, to ordaine. 

a 1600 Hooker Eccé, Pol.vu. viii. § 4 The old Chorepiscopi. 
1839 Yeoweut Anc. Brit. Ch. xi. (1847) 117 Where he had 
lived hefore as chorepiscopus. 1844 Lincarp Anglo-Saxr. 
Ch. (1858) I, ii. 64 At a time when there were no fixed 
bishoprics in Wales..there were chorepiscopi in the neigh. 
bourhood. 1844 tr. Mosherm’s Eccl. Hist. 1. 30 Chorepi- 
scopi, i.e. country bishops. This order held the middle 
rank between bishops and presbyters. 

Chori- (k6eri), before a vowel choris.- (kéeris’, 
a. Gr. xGpi, xwpis asunder, apart : used in botanical 
terms, as Choripetalous (-pe‘talas), @., having 
separate pctals = PoLYPETALOUS ; Chorisanthe- 
rous (-cnpéras) @., having separate anthers; 
Chorisepalous (-sc‘palas) @., having separate 
sepals = PoLYSEPALOUS. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. $ 5. 244 Choripetalous is .. the 
most fitting name for a corolla the petals of which are 
separate. 


Chorial (ké*rial), @ Anat, [f. CHoRt-on + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to the chorion. 

186 Bumsteap Ven. Dts. (1879) 782 Through the chorial 
covering. | eae 

Choriamb (koerismh, kpr-). Pros. [ad. L. 
choriambus, a, Gr. xopiapBos, f. xop-etos CHORER 
+tapBos lamp. Cf. F. choriambe. Also uscd in 
the Latin form.] A metrical foot composed of a 
choree followed hy an iamb, and thus consisting 
of four syllables, the first and last long, the two 
others short. 

1844 Beck & Fevton tr. Musk's Metres 129 The choriamb 
consists of six times, of which three are in the arsis, and 
three in the thesis. 1850 Hannay Stugleton Fontenoy 1. i. 
(L.), If you had asked him what ‘religio’ was, he would 
have replied at once that it was a choriambus. 

Choriambic (kéeriamhik, kpr-), @. Pros. [ad. 
L. choriambic-us, a. Gr. xoptapBinds, f. yopiapBos ; 
see prec. Cf. F. choriambigue.] Consisting of or 
containing choriambs, b. as 5b. (@.) A choriamhic 
verse; (4.) a choriamh. 

1613 R.C. Table Aph., Coriambickes, verses made by 
satyrists. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Choriambigue, a foot in 
Meeter..as Fledilibus. 1749 Numbers in Poet. Comp. 63 
The tetrasyllable Foot called Choriambic is beautiful and 
very frequent in our best Poets, ¢.g. Daughter of God and 
Man, accomplish’d Eve. Afilton. 1866 Fetton A nc. & Mod. 
Gr. I. v. 371 In choriambic and dactylic measure. 

Choric (kgrik, kderik), a. [ad. L. chortc-zs, 
a. Gr. xoptxds, f. xopés ; see CHorus. Cf. F. cho- 
rigue.] 

l. Gr. Antig. Of or pertaining to a chorus (in 
Greek tragedy, etc.) ; in the style of a chorus, 

1830 tr. Aristophanes’ Wasps 155 Courageous .. in the 
Choric dance, and brave in fight! 1846 Grote Greece 
1.1. xvi. 521 The rhythm of his choric songs. 1867 Swin- 
BURNE Ess. & Sted. (1875) 168 The debateable question of 
choric metre. 

2. Pertaining to a chorus or choir; choral. rare. 

3882 Trans, Victoria Inst, 312 Perfected beings combin- 
ing in choric adoration. . 

ence Chorics sé. pl. (once-wd. after heroics, 
elegiacs, etc.), the verses of a (Greek) chorus. 

1819 Lams Lett. 7 June 107 The Chorics (how do you 
like the word ?) of Samson Agonistes. 

Chorical, 2. Oés. rare. 
=prec. (sense I.) 

I Bentiey Pal, 202 In Tetrametres and other 
Chorical Measures, fit for Dances and Songs. 

|| Chorion (kéerign). [a. Gr. yéprov outer 
membrane of foetus.] 

1. Anat. The outermost memhrane enveloping 
the foetus before hirth. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Aan. (1564) xxxiii. 32 The bastyng 
that is betweene the Matrix aod Chorion, 1646 Sir ‘V. 
Browne Pseud. Ef. ut, vi, In regard the cub comes forth in- 
volved in the Chorion, a thick and tough membrane. 1754- 
64 SMELLIE ite I. 114 The External coat of the Ovum 
is the membrane Chorion. 1836 Topp Cyci. Anat. 1. 116/t 
The chorion of the ova [of the Reptilia] is generally thin or 
coriaceous, seldom calcified or hard. 1864 F. Hans. in 


[f. as prec. +-aL.] 


CHORISTER. 


Wilson’s tr. Vishiu-purdia 1, 40 Meru was its amnion, and 
the other mountains were its chorion. 

2. Bot. (See quot.) 

1816 Kertu Phys. Bot. wv. viii. § 2 The Chorion, so named 
by Malpighi, is the soft and pulpy substance of the primitive 
nucleus of the seed, 

3. Anat. The cutis vera or true skin ; =Cortum. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 333 They..terminate in the 
chorion of the skin. 1845 Topp ‘ Bowman Phys. Anat. 1. 
434 The chorion, or cutis, is tough. 

+4. =Choroid tnnic. Oés. 

1650 Butwer A athropomet.73 The thin membrane Chorion, 
the first that covereth the Optique sinew. 

Choripetalous, -sepalous, etc.; see CHort-. 

Chorisis (kévrisis), Bot, [a. Gr. xebpiais 
separation, f. xwpifew to separate.] ‘The splitting 
of an organ into parts, each of which is as perfect 
as its original, as the stamens of Hyperieum.’ 

1835 Linpiry /xtrod. Bot, (1848)1. 372) I propose chorisis 
(xupious) to define what I have called deduplication and the 
adjective choristate, to signify unlined. 1842 Gray Struct. 
Bat. vi. § 3 11880) 202 Deduplication or Chorisis. 1895 
Bennett & Dyer tr. Sacks’ Sot, 1. v. 528 Such a replace- 
ment of one stamen by two or more is termed by .. Eichler 
and others Collateral Chorisis. 

Chorism (k6-rizin). Bot. [ad. Gr. ywpropds 
separation, f. xapiew to separate.) = CHORISIS. 

1889 df thenenen 16 Mar. 350/2 [Rev. Prof. Henslow] ex. 
plained the different ways by which pedicels of umbels are 
formed in each class respectively. The ‘chorism’ and union 
of chords were illustrated and the effects produced. 

Chorist (kerist, ko-rist). Also 6 choriste. 
[a. F. choriste, ad. med.L. chorista singer in a choir, 
f. chorus Cuoir ; or f, Cuor-us + -1st.] 

+1. A member of a choir. Oés. 

1538 Levanp /tin. 1. 15 A Collegiate Paroche Chirch of a 
3 Prestes, 2 Clerkes, and 4 Choristes. 1621 Cotar., Choriste, 
a Chorist; a singing man in a Queere. 1669 Woopuran 
St. Teresa ut. xi. 94 Two Nuns; one a Chorist; the other a 
Lay-sister. 1744 Lewis Life Pecocke 7 A Master, four 
fellows..Clerks, conducts, chorists, etc. 1766 Exticn Lov. 
don VW. 354. 

+b. ¢ransfS A feathered chorister. Ods. 

1763 Brit. Alag. WV. 325 Now woodland chorists sing. 

2. Gr. Antig. A member of the chorus in the 
ancient Greek drama. 

1762 J. Brown Poetry § Afus. §6 (1763) 135 The Poet's 
Character became quite distinct from that of Chorist, Actor, 
or Dancer. 1853 Grote Greece XY. u. Ixxxiii. 38 He 
(Dionysius]..sent reciters and chorists, skilful as well as 
highly trained, to exhibit his own poetical compositions, 

3. a. One who sings ina chorus. b. One who 
joins in the chorns of a song (somce-zse). 

1835 Fraser's Mag. XI. 425 The emotions actuating the 
chorists in a good drinking-song. 1865 -ithenzum No. 
1956. 538/3 The orchestra and the chorists. 

Chori‘state, a. fol. [f. Gr. xapor-ds sepa- 
rated +-ATE by assoc. with /am7nate and the like.] 
Formed hy chorisis 01 deduplication. 

1835 Linptey [see Cuorisis]. 1848 — /ntrod. Bot. (ed. 4) 
338 Such choristate, unlined or multiplied stamens. 

Chorister (kpristor). Forms: 4 queristre, 
querestere, 4-7 querester, 5 querestur, 6 que- 
ryster, querrister, quirrester, queristere, co- 
ruster, 6-8 querister, quirister (also a/¢f. in g\, 
7 querrester, quirester, quirrister, quorister, 
7-9 choirister, 7- chorister. [ME. geerestre, 
-tstre, prob. ad. Anglo-Fr. czeristre var. of cuer- 
iste, ad. med.L. chorista after cuer, guer CHOIR: 
see Cnorist. The older pronunciation (kwi'ristas) 
came down to the present century, and may still 
he heard.] 

1. A member of a choir of singers. 
church choir; now sec. a choir-hoy. 

€1360 Song Deo Gratias in E. E. P, (1862) 124 Alle be 
queristres in bat qwer.On bat word [Deo gracias] . fast gon 

fcri, ¢1420 Chron, Vilod. 311 With inne be quere .. He 

erde queresters full mery syng. 1563 <ict 27 Hen. VIII, 
c.42 §rin Oxf & Camb, Enact. 12 Chapleines, Clerkes, 
Corusters. 1595 Spenser Efithad. xii, The Choristers the 
joyous antheme sing. 1602 SecAR Hon. Mtl. & Cre. nt. 
xlviii, 184 The b anelacaay and instruments of Musicke made 
melody. x62 Cotcr., Enfant de ceur, a Quirester, or 
singing boy. ax672 Woop Life (1848) 133 xofe, Sung by 
two thousand quoristers, 1765 STERNE Tr. Shandy (1802) 
vu vi. 116 Like a quirister. 1766 Entici: London 1V. 11, 
13 priests, and four choiristers, 1859 Geo. Eniot A. Bede 
20 A melody. .sung by the pure voice of a boyish chorister. 

b. ofan angelic choir. a 

3584 ConsTasLR Poemts (1859) 61 The angel-quiristers pf 
th’ heavenly skyes. 1614 T. Apams Devil's Banguet 231 
Angels and Cherubins, the coelestiall Choristers. 1858-62 
Beveripce “7st. /udia II. ww. ii. 19 Heavenly quiristers, 
nymphs and demons. 1870 Rossett Blessed Damozel iii, 

er seemed she scarce had been a day One of God’s Chor- 
isters. 

@. one of a flock of singing hirds. 

1596 Lopce Marg. Amer. 115 All you winged queristers 
of woode. 1674 Prayrorp Skid/ Afus. Pref. 4 The birds of 
the Air, those pretty Winged Choristers, 1814 Cary Dante 
(Chandos) 195 ihe eather'd quiristers. 

+2. A singer. (often deprectative.) Obs. 

1589 Marprel, Epit.(1843)30 Among your roring quiristers. 
r60r Cornwattyes Zss. 11. xlvi. (1631) 293, I am not mooued 
against Nero for anes more (excepting his Quiristers 
pecupation), 1640 Gent Knave in Gr. 1.1. Biiij, To say 
truth, Iam no good Querister. 


+3. Gr. Antig. A member of the chorus, Oés. 


a. of a 


CHORISTIC. 


1603 Hottann Piutarch's Mor, 456 Placed last in the 
dance by him who was the master chorister, 

+ 4. (?) One of a hand. Oés. 

1387 Trevisa Higden vu. xli, Pe secounde Edward, .loved 
strongliche oon of his queresters [v.7. ayysute, whistrers ; 
L. unum aliguem familiarem), ¢ 1460 owneley Myst., [- 
ditiunt (18%) 310 Primus Damon. Now thou art myn owne 

uerestur, I wote where thou wonnes. 1§so BaLe dmage 

"k. Lvij, Mahometes doctoures and the popes queristers, 
yea still they are aloft in their beastly beggerye. 

5. Comb. as chorister-bishop, -bay. 

1649 J. Grecoriz Learned Tracts 113 The Episcopus 
Choristarum was a Chorister Bishop chosen by his fellow 
Children upon S. Nicholas daie. /éid. 117 In Case the 
Chorister Bishop died within the Moneth, his Exsequies 
were solemnized with an answerable planeus Pomp and 
Sadness. 1817 Coteripce Biog. Lit, IL. xxiii. 289 A hymn 
. sung on the stage by the choirister bo ay Darwin 
Axtobiog. in Life & Lett. 1, At Cambridge .. I sometimes 
hired the chorister boys to sing in my rooms, 

Hence Choristership, the oftice of a chorister ; 
Choristry, the performance of choristers (rare). 

1536 Act 27 Hen. WITT, c. 42 $1 in Oxf & Cams. Enactm, 
13 Chaplenshippes, Clerkeshippes, Corustershippes. 1862 
Mas. H. Woop Afrs. //adéié. 1. 1. (1864)156 Frank had leave 
to try for the vacant choristership. 1851 Dosect /’oems, 
Harfs of Heaven, Rolling a sea of choristry. 

Choristic (koristik), @. rare. [f. med.L. 
chorista or CHORIST + -1C.] Pertaining to a choir; 
choric; choral. 1846 WorcesTex cites Crass. 

+ Choristical, a. Ods. rare—'. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Pertaining to choristers or to a choir. 

1660 S. Fisner Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 590 Ministers, 
Cathedrals, and a number more of such Choristical Church- 
geer, and the eal thereto pertaining. 

Choristophyllous (kori:stofi'las), a. Bot. 
[f. Gr. xapeords separate + puadoy leaf + -ovs.] 
‘Having separate leaves’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Chorization (kdoriza fon), Bot. [f. Gr. 
xewpif-ev (see CHORISIS, + -ATION.] =CHORISIS. 

bale H, Bacrovr Jan, Bot. 184 Produced. .only a pro- 
cess of dilamination, or chorization. 1875 fd. (ed. 5) 371 
Parts of the flower are often increased by a process of de- 
duplication, unlining, dilamination, or chorization, i.e, the 
separation of a lamina from organs already forined. 

|| Chorizontes (kovrizputiz,, sd. pi. a. Gr 
xwpifovres pl. of pr. pple. of xapitay to separate.) 
In ancient Greck, ‘A name given to those pram- 
inarians who ascrihed the iad and Odyssey to 
different authors’ (Liddell and Scott). So (in 
this or analogous senscs) the sing. Chorizont ; also, 
Chorizontal, Chorizontic ads.; Chorizontist. 

1887 Athenzumt 12 Feb. 218/3 We .. knew that he [Prof. 
Jebb}] was a’chorizont’. 1868 Grapstonr Juv, Mundi i 
(1870) 13 The chorizontes, so called because they separate 
the authorship of the Iliad from that of the Odyssey. 1887 
Sat. Rev. 16 Apr. 563/1 Any ‘chorizontal’ attempts are 
condemned to failure. .the one thing approaching to sanity 
in the insane Shakspeare-Bacon craze is that it. recognizes 
this. 1875 Contemp. Kev. XXVI. 239 A ’ chorizontic' or 
separatist position is adopted. 1873 Contemp. Rev. XXII. 
401 Too much of a Chorizontist to suit hisown view. 

Chork, z. (now Se.) [A variant of Cuark, with 
mimetic adaptation: cf. Cuink.] To make the 
noise which the feet do whcn the shoes are full of 
water. (Formerly =Cuank.) 

e1qg0 Promp. Pare. 76 Cherkyn’ or chorkyn’ or frac- 
chyn’ as newe cartys or plo ys strideo. 1731 Ramsav To 
iP) Starrat 29 Aft have I wid through glens with chorking 
feet. Afod, Sc. My feet are chorking with water. 

Chorl, mistake (in some dicts.) for CHoIL.] 
hor], -ish, -ysshe, ohs. ff. of CHURL, -1sH. 
Chorograph (ké-rograf). [f. Gr. xdpa or xpos 
place, spot + ~ypad-os: see ncxt.] An instrument 
invented hy Prof. Wallace, of Edinhurgh, to deter- 
inine the position of a station, having given the 
angles made by it to three points in the same plane 
whose positions are known; the prohlem which is 
more quickly and roughly solved by the Station- 

pointer. 

1839 W. Wattace Geom. Theorems, 134, 153. . 

Chorographer (korp'grifoz). Also 7 (in 
Burton) coro-. [f. Gr. yapoypdd-os describing 
countries (f. xd@pa or x@pos ee: district + 
-ypacos, f. ypapay to write) + -ER1; cf. geographer, 
astronomer.) Oue that describes, or delineates, a 
particular country or district. 

1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. Pref., Christopher Saxton 
and John Norden most skilfull Cooke aaa 1631 Bur- 
ton Anat, Atel, To Rdr. 45 Cyprian onius, a Spanish 
gorcn re her, 21635 Corser /fer Bor, 82 To Camdens eye, 
Englands chorographer. 1742 Fierpinc Yos. Andrews 
11, 1, The others should...be termed topographers or Choro- 

phers .. it being the business of the latter chiefly to 

lescribe countries and cities. 1 PeGce Anonym. 35 
The Chorographer of East Kent, Dr. Christopher Packe. 
1816 Afonthly Rev. LXXX. 50 The bridges in our roads 
also are commonly so narrow, etc. Wherever such public 
nuisances exist, the chorographer should denounce them. 

Chorographic (koerogrefik), a. [ad. Gr. 
xupoypagin-és, f. xapoypdpos; see prec. In F. 
chorographique.) Pertaming or relating to the 
description or delineation of a country or dis- 
trict. 

1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland ii. 4 An old Chorographick 
table. 1862 Mrxivate Aor, Erp. (1865) IV. xxxix. 404 
The notion that the Romans had no chorographic maps. 
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Chorographical (koercgre'fikal), a. Also 7 
(in Burton) coro-. [f as prec.+-aL.] =prec. 

1893 Norven Sec. Brit. (title) The first Coa An 
historicall and chorographicall discription of Middlesex. 
1612 Drayton's Poly-olb, Aiij, The Author ..a Choro- 
graphicall poet. 1751 PAil. Trans. XLVIL L 322 We 
drew a chorographical map of the country. 1841 D’Isractt 
Amen, Lit. (1859) Il. 218 ‘The ‘Poly-olbion’ is a choro- 
graphical description of England and Wales. 

Chonpgreagicellp (kéerogreefikali), adv. [f. 
prec.+-LY 2.] In a chorographical manner; ac- 
cording to, or in relation to, chorography. 

1§71 Dicces Pantom, 1. xxxv. Ljb, Chorographically to 
make a carde, whereby you may redily know the true dis- 
tance and situation of places. 1610 Howtanp Camden's 
Brit.1.459 Let us ae it Chorographically. 1883 C. P. 
Smiru in Nature XXVIL. 315 This is interesting both 
chronologically and chorographically. 

Chorography ! (korggrifi). [a. F. choro- 
eraphie, or ad. L. chérographia, a. Gr. xuporypacia, 
f. xwpa or y@pos + -ypagia writing. A term, with 
its family of words, greatly in vogue in 17the., 
but now little used, its ancient sphere being covered 
my geography and topography jointly.] 

. The art or practice of descrihing, or of deline- 
ating on a map or chart, particular regions, or 
districts ; as distinguished from geography, taken 
as dealing with the earth in general, and (less 
distinctly) from sofography, which deals with par- 
ticular pices: as towns, etc. 

1 W. Cusnincuam Cosmnogr. Glasse 7 Chorographie 
shewith the partes of th’ earth diuided in themselues. 1570 
Dee Wath.Pref.17 Chorographie seemeth to be an underling, 
and atwig, of Geographie. 1677 Plot O.x/ordsh. 299 Except 
there be any thing of Chorography in the Map of Oxford- 
shire prefixt to this Essay. 1862 Merivate Rom. Emp. 
(1865) 1V. xxxix.402 The curious specimen of ancient choro- 
graphy called the Peutinger Table. 

2. concr. A description or delineation of a par- 
ticular region or district. 

1570-6 Lamparve Peramd, Kent (1826) 157, | having under- 
taken the chorography of this shyre. 1683 Cave Aeclesi- 
astict, Eusebius 19 The first [Book] containing a Choro- 
graphy of Juda. 1850 Leitcn Miller's Anc. Art 626 A 
pictorial chorography and ethnography. 

3. ¢rvansf. The natural configuration and features 
of a region (which form the suhject matter of its 
chorography in sense 2). (Cf. geography.) 

1617 Moryson /ti. 1.1. i. 12 Let_a Traueller obserue .. 
the fruitfulnesse ofeach Countrey. .the healthfulnesse of the 
Aire, the Chorography, etc. 1643 Sir T. Browxe Relig. 
Med. u. $8, 1 have..seene severall Countries, beheld the 
nature of their climes, the Chorography of their provinces, 
etc. 1851 Sir F. Patcrave Norm. § Eng. 1. 343 Renders 
its chorography singularly conspicuous, 

Chorography ® (korpyrifi). ?O¢s. [f Gr, 
yopo-s dance + -ypagua writing: cf. CHOREOGRAPHY. ] 
The art of dance notation. 

1710 J. Essex (ttle) Treatis of Chorography, or the art of 
dancing Country Dances after anew Character. Translated 
from the French of Monsieur Feuillet. 1806 As. Rev. 1V. 
720 Chorography, or the art of writing dances in specific 
characters. 1877 Encycl. Brit. sv. Dance, Chorography, 
or orchesography, the art of dancing notation. 

Choroid (ké-roid), a. (sb.) Anat, Also 7-8 
-oide. [ad. Gr. yopoedqs, corrupt reading for 
xopioadys (x. xiTwyv ‘the choroid coat of the eye’ 
Galen), f. xéptov (see CHorion) + el8os resem- 
hlance.]_ Applied to ccrtain structures resembling 
the chorion in form and vascularity ; and to strac- 
tures connected with these. 

1. Choroid coat (or tunic): a vascular memhrane 
lining the eye-hall, between the sclerotic coat and 
the retina, continuous in front with the iris, and 
containing numerous dark pigment cells. Choroid 
gland: a gland-like plexus of blood-vessels of 
crescentic or annular form, imbedded in the choroid 
coat of the eye in osseous fishes. Choroid mem- 
brane =chorotd coat; seealso 2. Choroid muscle: 
the ciliary muscle of the cye. 

1741 Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 244 The choroid Coat on 
the Outside of the Retina. 1764 Reip /ugniry vi. §. 12 The 
..function of the choroid membrane, 1778 PAIL, Trans. 
LXVIII. 91 There was ..a dispute .. whether the choroid 
coat of the eye or the retina was the iminediate cause of 
vision. 1836 Topp Cyct. Amat, 1. 553/2 The so-called 
choroid gland in the eyes of Fishes, 1841-71 T. R. Jones 
Anim, Kingd. (ed. 4\-701 A vascular organ... called the 
* choroid gland’ by the older anatomists.. of acrescentic form, 


and always of a ae red colour. 1881 Tytor Anthrop. 70 
Pg black pigment lining the choroid coat at the back of 
the eye, 


2. Chorotd membrane: a name for the fia mater 
(Chambers Cyc?.), and for the velum interposttum 
of the brain (Mayne Exp. Lex.) ; app. ods. in hoth 
senses; see also1. Choroid plexus: a plexus of 
hlood-vessels connected hy a thin membranc de- 
rived from the fia mazer, in each lateral ventricle 
of the hrain, forming a cord-like border on each 
side of the velum interpositum; also applied to 
similar structures in the third and fourth ventricles. 
Choroid artery, posterior ch. a.: two arteries 
arising respectively from the internal carotid and 
the posterior cerebral arteries on each side, and 
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contributing to form the choroid plexus. Choroid 
vein: a vein connected with the choroid plexus, 

[x696 Prituips, Choroides, the folding of the Carotid 
Aner in the Brain. 1973: Battey, ides Plexus. 
19751 CuamsBers Cycl., Chorordes is particularly used for the 
inner_ membrane which immediately invests the brain.] 
1836 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1. 493/1 After having given off the 
choroid artery, the internal carotid divides, 1842 E. Wi- 
son Anat, Vade Mec. 377 The Choroid plexus is a vascular 
fringe extending obliquely across the floor of the lateral 
ventricle. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Choroid vein of cerebrunt, 
a vein in the outer border of each choroid plexus. 

3. ellipt. as sh. The choroid coat or gland ; see 1. 

1683 Phil, Trans, X11. 265 The Choroide is the seat of 
vision and not the retina. 1800 Younc Afech. Eye Ibid. 
XCI. 79 The horse-shoe-like appearance of the choroid of 
fishes. 1842 E, Witson Anat. Vade Mec. 450 The Choroid 
is a vascular membrane of a rich chocolate-brown colour 
upon its external surface, and of a deep black colour within. 

tb. Formerly also chorotdes, chorocides. 

anep- this was also used for the choroid membrane and 
the choroid plexus ; see 2.) 

1634 T. Jounson /arey’s Chirurg. 183 Some call this 
coat Choroides, because it is woven with many veines and 
arteries, like the coat Chorion. 1676 PAil. Trans. X1. 746 
Why the Uvea or Choroides is black in Men, but of divers 
colours in Brutes. 1842 Imison Se. § Art (ed, Webster) I. 
251 The whole of the choroides is opaque. 

Hence Choroidal a. a. belonging to the 
choroid memhrane of the hrain (o0és.) ; b. belong- 
ing to the choroid coat of the eye ; Choroi-dean a., 
pertaining to the choroid (plexus); chorotdean 
artery = choroid artery, see 2; Choroiditis, Path. 
(see -1TI8], inflammation of the choroid coat. 

1681 tr. Wallis’ Rem, Med. Wks. Voc., Chorocidal [mispr. 
chorodeidal, belonging to the net, like to the infoldings 
about the brain. 1875 H. Watton Dis. Eye Introd. 22 
The choroidal pigment. /44d. 713 Choroidal complica- 
tions. 1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade Afec. 282 The Choroi. 
dean is a small branch which is given off from the internal 
carotid. 1878 A. Hamitton Nerv. Dis. 66 Blindness .. 
which was the result of suppurative choroiditis. 

Chorol, bad spelling of coro, COROLLA. 

Chorological (koerolg-dzikal), a. [f. next+ 
-IC+-AL.] Of or pertaining to chorology. 

1858 Lincarp sai Saeed Ch. 1. App. F. 349 Without 
entering into the chronological or chorological difficulties 
which the subject .. presents, I shall content myself with 
briefly enumerating the bishoprics known. 

Chorology (korglédzi). [f. Gr. xépa, yapos 
country, region + -Aoyia discourse; see -LoGY.] 
The scientific study of the geographical extent or 
limits of anything. 

1879 tr. Haeckel’'s Evot. Man. iv. 74 The chorology of 
organisms, the doctrine, that is, of the geographical and 
topographical distribution of animal and vegetable species. 
1879 Huxiev Cray jish ii. # The answer to the third 
question ‘ Where is it found?’ would represent what we 
know of its Distribution or Chorology. /bid. 47 Facts com- 
prised under Morphology, Physiology, and Chorology. 

Chorometry (korpmétri). [f. Gr. xapoperpia, 
f.xupa or xwpos country + -Merpia measuring.] 
‘The art of surveying a country.’ 

1823 Crane Techn, Dict, 

Chortle (t{fst’l), v. ztr. A factitious word 
introduced hy the author of Through the Looking- 
Glass, and jocularly used hy others after him, 
app. with some suggestion of chuckle, and of snort. 
(Quite unconnected with CuURTLE.} 

1872 L. Carrow Throngh press Se i, ‘O frabjous 
day! Callooh! Callay!’ He chortled in his joy. 1 
Besant & Rice Gols, Butterfly xxxii. 242 It makes the 
cynic and the worldly-minded man to chuckle and chortle 
with an open joy. 1887 rg Dec. 7 ft A means 
of exciting cynical ‘chortling’. 1888 Datly Wess 10 Jan. 
5/2 So may chortle the Anthropophagi. 

Chorus (kée'ris), sé, Pl. choruses. [a. L. 
chorus dance, hand of dancers and singcrs, etc. (in 
ined.L., choir of a church), a. Gr. yopés dance, 
hand of dancers, chorus (sense 1), etc. Cf. Cnomr.] 

1. Gr, Antig. An organized hand of singers and 
dancers in the religious festivals and dramatic per- 
formances of ancient Greece. b. The song sung 
hy the chorus. é 

n the Attic tragedy, the chorus were ‘interested spec- 
tators’, sympathizing with the fortunes of the characters, 
and giving expression, between the ’ acts’, to the moral an 
religious sentiments evoked by the action of the plry. 

1 Brvsketr Civ, ae 149 He introduceth Poets to 
sing Himues to their Gods, and teacheth the maner of their 
Chori in their sacrifices. 1641 Mitton C&, Govt. nu. Introd., 
Intermingling her solemn scenes and acts with a sevenfold 
chorus of hallelujahs and ing symphonies. 4 1789 Burnry 
Hist, Mus.(ed. 2) 1. ix. 158 The great choruses, or interludes 
were generally four in number. 1807 Ropinson Archwol. 
Grwca \. xxii, 100 Fifteen persons were to constitute a tragic 
chorus. 1836 Tuirtwae Greece III. xviii. 74 Aeschylus .. 
superintended the evolutions of his chorusses. 

ce. In English drama, imitated or adapted from 
the chorus of Attic tragedy, as in Gorboduc, and 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes; by Shakspere and 
other Elizabethan dramatists reduced to a single 
personage, who speaks the prologuc, and explains 
or comments upon the course of events. 

156: Norton & Sackv, Gorboduc, Names of the Speakers 
Gorboduc..etc. Choris, foure auncient and sage men of 
Brittaine, lee Maritowe Faust vil. (Enter Chorns), 
What there he did, in trial of his art, I leave untold. 1594 
Kyo Cornelia i, Cornelia. Say gentle sisters, tell me, and 
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believe It grieves me that I know not why you grieve. 
Chorus. O poor Cornelia, have not_we good cause. r1g99 
Suaks. fer. V, Prol. 32 Admit me Chorus to this Historie. 
1602 — Ham. ut. li. 255 Y'are as good as a Chorus, my 
Lord. 31611 — Wint, 7. 1. i, Enter Time, the Chorus. 
1671 Mitton Samson, The Persons..Chorus of Danites. 
1863 Mrs. C. Cuarke Shaks. Char. xviit. 470 He is also 
accustomed to introduce a character as a sort of chorus, 
to detail the progress of events to his audience. 1878 H. 
James Fr. Poets & Nov. (1884) 231 In this tale... .the poet 
never plays chorus; situations speak for themselves. 


i602 Return fr, Parnass. w. i.(Arb.) 21 Sighs are the 
Chonus in our Tragedie. 1634 Massincer Very Woman 
1v. iii, But your's is pity, A noble chorus to my wretched 
story. 
+2. Jig. [L. chorus, Gr. xopés.] Applied to the 
company of planets, moving in rhythmical and 
regular order round the sun. (Cf. Cuore 6.) 

1660 Stantey /Yist. Philos. (1701) 10 The True System of 
the Universe, which places the Sun in the Center, and the 
Earth in the Planetary Chorus, 1720 WaTrercanp Light 
Serm. 87 The Sun, with its planetary Chorus dancing 
round it. 1g72z Wottaston Relig. Nat. § 5. 80 The chorus 
of planets moving periodically, by uniform laws, in their 
several orbits about [the sun]. 

8. An organized band of singers, a choir; sfec. 
the collective body of vocalists who sing the choral 
parts in an opera, oratorio, etc. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Chorus, a Company of Singers or 
Dancers, a Quire. 1738 Pore Fil. Sat. 11. 242 While 
Heaven’s whole chorus sings. 1862 Lapy Wattacr tr. 
Mendetssohn's Lett. 17 May 1831 The orchestra and chorus 
here are like those in onr second-rate provincial towns. 
[bid. 23 Nov. 1834 The choruses got drunk .. and rebelled 
against the manager. 1880 Grove Dict. Mus, 1. 286 
{Mendelssohn's} Antigone was brought out at Covent 
Garden on Jan. 2, 1845 .. Musically its success was not at 
first great, Owing to the inadequate way in which the chorus 
was put on the stage. 

4. The simultaneous utterance of song by a 
number of people ; anything sung by many at once. 

wyir Pore Univ, Prayer 188 One chorus let all Being 
raise. 1848 Lytron Harold 1.i, Again broke, loud, clear, 
and silvery, the joyous chorus. 1862 Lapy WaALLace tr. 
Mendelssohn's Lett. 21 Jan. 1832 His organ. .sounded like 
a full chorus of old women’s voices. 

b. éransf. The simultaneous utterance of any 
yocal sounds, as speech, laughter, etc., by a number 
of persons ; the sounds so uttered. Also of ani- 
mals, ¢. g. the ‘music’ of hounds in full cry. 

1735 SomeErvitte Chase u. 249 Hark now again the 
Chorus fills. 1783 Jounson Lett. Mrs. Thrale 5 July, 
Eight children in asmall house will probably make a chorus 
not very diverting. 1862 Lapy Wattace tr. Mendelssohn's 
Lett. 1 Mar. eu (They] broke into a chorus of loud 
laughter. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Shirl 11. 97 A general 
chorus of bad language. 1881 Grant Cameronians 1. iv. 58 
All the dogs..kept up a chorus of mingled whining and 
barking. i _ 

ce. J chorus: with simultaneous utterance ; 
(singing, speaking, ete.) all together. 

1805 Foster £ss. 11. iv. 166 Ifall the nation were to ane 
in chorus, 1851 Kinestey Yeast xiii, [A song] of the 
lowest flash London school..was roared in chorus, 

5. Mus. A vocal composition for a considerable 
body of singers, written in any number of parts, 
but most usually in four, each part being snng by 
a number of voices. A double chorus is a chorus 


written for two choirs, usually in eight parts. 

3746 Hanper Lett. Yennens 2 Oct., Would not the words, 
* Tell it out among the Heathen that the Lord is King’, be 
sufficient for our Chorus? 1862 Lapy Wattace tr. A/en- 
delssohn's Lett. 16 Oct. 1830 If 1 were to take the first 
verse of ‘Vom Himmel hoch’ as a separate grand chorus. 
1880 Grove Dict, Mus. 1. 354 Choruses for 2 choirs are 
called douhle choruses.. The t wo choirs answer one another, 
and the effect is quite different from that of 8 real parts. 
Tbid. 646 The Hallelujah Chorus in the Messiah is known 
toeveryone. | 

@. The refrain or burden of a song, which the 
audience join the performer in singing. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. Palinode, Ame, From 
spanish shrugs..and all affected humours. Chorus. Good 
Mercury defend us. 1751 SwotteTr Per. Pic, ii, The com- 
modore, the lieutenant, and landlord, joined in the chorus. 
1840 Lever Chas. O'Malley vi, Mr. Bodkin .. bespoke a 
chorus to his chaunt. 18s: Kincstey Feast xiii, ‘Coorus, 
boys, coorus 1’ and the chorus burst out, ‘Then here’s a 
curse on varmers all’. a1876 G. Dawson Lect. Songs 
Shaks, (1888) 45 The chorus of a song must be nonsense, or 
how could you expect the company to join in? 

b. trans. 
1790 Burns Yai O'Shanter so The souter tauld his 
* queerest stories: The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus. 
1845 Forp Handbk. Spain § 1. 20 Unextinguishable laugh- 
ter forms the chorus of conversation. 

7. Comb., as chorus-leading vbi, sb., -dike adj. 
and adv., -wzaster, -singer, -teacher, etc. : 

1884 Graphic 13 Sept. 278/2 The ‘*chorus-ladies’ fair and 
numerous. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets v. 147 A, father 
taught the trade of flute-playing and *chorus-leading and 
yerse-making to his son. 1853 Hickie tr. Aristoph. 
(1872) II. 5%, I will celebrate hee with *chorus-loving 
odes. 1820 T, MitcuEte Avistoph. 1. 202 The office of 
choregus, or *chorus-master, was both honourable and ex- 
pensive. 1813 Fram, 10 May 297/2 The lowest order of 
*chorus-singers at Drury-Lane. 1873 Sxmonps Grk. Poets 
v. 147 Simonides exercised his calling of *chorus-teacher at 
Carthzea in Ceos. 


Chorus (k6e'rds), v. Pa, t.and pple. chorused 
(-#st). [f prec. sb.] 
Vou. It. 
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1. intr. To sing or speak in chorus, 

1748 Richarpson Clarissa VI. 228 (D.) Then they all 
chorus’d upon me—‘ Such a character as Miss Harlowe's’, 
cried one—‘ A lady of so much generosity’..another. 1826 
Disraeu Viv. Grey 1. iv. 9 ‘Down with the manager !’ he 
cried—His Satellites chorussed. 

2. trans. To sing or utter in chorus. 

1826 Scott Woods!. xxxviii, All England was engaged in 
chorussing his favourite ditty. 1851 Mayne Rrip Scalp 
7Tunt. ii, We all rose to our feet and chorused the ‘Star. 
spangled Banner’. ¢1875 Mrs. ALEXANDER JV orn’ o't 
xxx, ‘Wherever did Mrs. Berry pick up such people?’ 
chorussed the ladies of the family. 

8. trans. To furnish with a chorus or refrain, to 
sing the chorus of. b. fig. To add an expression 
of assent, etc., to (another’s utterances) ; to ‘echo’. 

1703 Dr For True-b. Eng. Brittania 57 Let ev'ry Song be 
Chorust with his Name. 1809 Crappe Zales xx. Brothers, 
He seldom spoke, But sometimes sang and chorus’d— 
* Hearts of Oak’. 1836 E. Howarp &. Reefer xliv, When 
I cry chorus, chorus me standing. 

Hence Cho'ruser (C. lamb). 

Chos, var. of CHoosr, sé. Oés. 

Choschinomancy: sce CosCINOMANCY. 

|| Chose (oz), st. [a. F. chose:—L. causa matter, 
affair, thing. 

1. Zaw. A thing, chattel, piece of property (in 
chose in action, ctc.: see quot. 1670, 1875). 

1670 Buounr Law Dict., Chose in action, is a thing in- 
corporeal and onely a right, as an annuity, obligation for 
Debt,—and generally all Causes of Suit for any Debt or 
Duty, Trespass or Wrong, are to be accounted Choses in 
action. 1787 BiacksTone Cone, IL. 397 Thus money due 
on a bond is a chose in action. 1853 Wiarton /enssylt. 
Dégest 168 Choses in action of the wife cannot be attached 
for the husband’s debt. 1875 Poste Gafus 1v. (ed. 2) 611 
Choses in possession (movahles) and choses in action ‘obli- 
gations) may be sold after the institution of a suit. 

+2. An excuse. Obs. 

15.. Plumpton Corr. 198, I have sent to Wright of Idell 
for the money..and he saith he hath it not to len, and 
makes choses, and so I can get none nowhere. 

+3. Thing (as a general term for a thing not 
more particularly named). Ods. 

01386 Cuaucer Wife's Frol. 447. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
de t*, R. xvi. xxxix. (Tollem. MS.) And sumwhat passeb of 
pe priue chose (1535 privy chose] of woman. 

+ Chose, ///. a. obs. f. CHOSEN: see CHOOSE 7. 

1654 WitLock Zootomia 38 A discreetly chose object. 
1714 Byrom Kem, (1854) 1. 1, 23 When the new chose Fellows 
go from our table. 

Chose, pa. t. of CHOOSE v., and yar. CHOOSE sb, 

Chosed, ppl. a. =chosen: see CHOOSE v. A. 7. 

Chosen (t{auz'n), pf. a. For forms see Croosr 
v. Used adjectively in the senses of the verb. 

1. Taken by preference, selected, picked out. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. Ixxiil, (1495) goo A 
drope of chosen mylke. 1483 Cath. Angl. 64 Chosyn, 
electus, selectus. 191 Suaks. ffen. VJ, 1. iv. 53 A guard 
of chosen Shot I had. 1611 Brste £2. xv. 4 His chosen 
captaines also are drowned in the red Sea. 1614 Lonce tr. 
Seneca, Life i, The most chosen Romanes. 1965 Garrick 
in G. Colman Posth. Lett. (1820) 270 Three Vols. of the 
most chosen Songs in the french language. 1848 LyTTon 
Harold \. i, White seemed his chosen colour. _ 1871 R. 
Exuis Catudius |xiv. 4 A chosen array, rare bloom of valorous 
Argos. 

absol, 1819 Byron Fuazt u. ccii, She was one Made but 
to love, to feel that she was his Who was her chosen. 

2. Theol. Chosen of God ; elect. 

1382 Wyceuir 1 Pet. ii. 9 3e ben a kynde chosun [1388 
chosun kyn}. 1533 Frity Anszw. Move (1829) 157 The holy 
and chosen people of God. 1535 Coverpate Acts ix. 15 
For this man is a chosen vessell ynto me. 1594 Br. J. Kinc 
ouas (1618) 214 The best and chosenest member I haue 
shall doe thee seruice. 1712 Anpison Sfect. No. 405 P 6 
Those who were stiled the chosen People. 1827 Pottok 
Course T. vu, That warred Against the chosen saints, 

b. absol. Elect. (mostly f/.) 

¢31200 Trin, Colt. Hom. 93 pe holie procession, pe he wile 
maken a domes dai mid hise chosene. c¢1340 Cursor MM, 
1609 (Trin.) He him self to pyne didde For his chosen on 
rode tre. 1540 COVERDALE Fruit, Less, Wks. (1844) V. 400 
He maketh his chosen to be like-fashioned into the image 
of his Son. 1gg0 Bare Sed, Ji’ks. (1849) 396 To their_con- 
fusion and to the chosen’s comfort. 1625 inane Ess. Truth 
(Arb.) soo He. .inspireth Light, into the Face of his Chosen. 
1814 Soutney Roderick iv, The servant and the chosen of 
the Lord. 

Chosling, var. of CHoosELING. Obs. 
Choss, var. of CHoosE sé. Ods. 
Chost, var. of Cust sé.2, Ods., strife, and Joust. 


+ Chote. Obs.=I wot. (see CH pron.) 
1529 More Dyaloge 119 b/t [A rustic speaks] Ych can not 
tell you wel why, but chote well yt hath. 

ll Chouan (feyan), sb.t ° [F.: variously con- 
jectured to be from the name of Jean Chouan, said 
to be one of their leaders, and from chouan an 
older form of chat-huant a species of owl. Prob- 
ably the coincidence suggested the appellation.] 

A name given to irregular bands who maintained 
in the west of France a partisan war against the 
Republic antl the first Empire, after 1793, and 
also appeared again in 1832; hence a polemical 
name for partisans of the Bourbons. Also atrid. 

1794 European Mag. XXV1. 307 The Chouans.. derive 
their name from their first leaders, three brothers, the sons 


| of a postmaster in Brittany. 1805 Revolut. Ptutarch 111. 
| 115-6 The first body of Chouan troops heard of, were those 


| 
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assembled in the winter of 1794 between Laval and La 
Gravelle. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 117/2 Some of the Royalist 
officers .. hecame chiefs of Chouan parties. 1868 tists 
Eccentr, Anim. Creation 339 The officer .. was surprised 
and killed in this room by some chouans. 

Hence Chouanize v., to play the Chonan; 
Chouanizing vd/. sb. 

1847 T. Repneap tr. Thiers’ Fr. Rew. (1860) 1. xxxix. 481 
Emigrants .. were very scarce .. wherever civil war raged 
with its dangers and horrors, They affected great disdain 
for this species of service, and call it Chouannising. 

| Chouan, s/.2. Obs. [F. chouan, in samc 
sensc.] The seed of Anabasts tamarisczfolia used 
to mix with carminc. 

1712 tr. fomet’s Hist, Drugs (1725) 2 Of the Chouan in 
French, or carmine seed. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Sup. 
Chouan. .called by some also carmine seed..a very light and 
chaffy seed..of an acid taste, and a yellowish green colour, 
but is larger than worm-seed. .It is called green worm seed, 
in our catalogues. 1764 T. H. Croker, etc. Dict. Arts, 
Cheuan ..the Levant name for the seed of a species of 
santolina, known among us by that of carmine-seed, from 
its being often used in the preparation of that drug. 41791 
Tlamitron Berthollet’s Dyeing 11.1. iii. 180. 1819 Revs Cyel. 
s.v. Cochineal, The Vrench add to the infusion of cochineal 
a small proportion of..chonan..from the Levant. 

Chouder, obs. form of Cuowprr. 

Chough (t{of). Morms: 4 cho3e, 4-5 chou3he, 
(s'chowhe, 4-7 choghe, 5 chow3e, chowe, cowe, 
kowe, 5-6 choughe, 6 chowgh(e, (7 chugh, 
choff, chooffe, chaugh), s-chough. [ME. cho3e, 
etc.; not found in OF., which had in same sense 
the forms c/o, edo, clae, chyae (2 for evhae). Cog- 
nate with MDu. cavwe, Du. sane, app. from a 
W6Ger. type *Adwa, whence also ONF, cazwe, cave, 
OF. choé, choue, Walloon chauwe, chowe; also 
ONG. chéha, ché, MLG, kd; and ON, *hd, *26, 
whence Da. £aa, and north. ME. faa, 4a, mod.Sc. 
kae, occas. ME. co, coo, jackdaw. The relationship 
of the various types to each other is not clearly 
made out: Prof. Sievers suggests the existence of 
an OTent. type with accent-mutation 24@-hzwd-— 
katod-. But whether the early OE. czae in Erf. 
Gl. and chyae in Epinal, can be brought under 
these is doubted. The ME. variant cove, beside 
chowe, strongly suggests for these forms adoption 
from OF. ; but the cho3e, chowwhe forms cannot be 
thus explained. ] 

1. A bird of the crow family; formerly applied 
somewhat widely to all the smaller chattering 
species, but especially to the common Jackdaw. 

@. [¢ 1000 /ELFRic Gram, 1x.(Z.)70 Haec cornix, peos ceo. 
— Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 132/4 Gracculus, vel monedula, 
ceo.] ¢ 1308 FE. E. /. (1862) 76 Blake monekes he se3 As hit 
crowen & chozen were. ¢1381 Cuaucer Parl. Foules 345 
The thefe the Chowgh [v. 7 crow(e, choughie, choghe, 
chowhe, clough] and eke the iangling py. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) IV. 307 Pe chou3he (sonedufa] answerde 
nou3t. 1401 Pol. Poems (1839) I. 40 Chyteryng as chow3es. 
148r Caxton AZyrr. u. xvi. ror The chowe whan she 
fyndeth gold or syluer .. hydeth and bereth it away. 1519 
Horan }’xle. 101 Chowghis and staris flee to gether in a 
flocke. 1530 Patscr., Choughe a yong crowe, corneille. 
1532-3 Act 24 Hen. W111, x, Rookes, Crowes, and Choughs, 
doe yeerely deuoure and consume a wonderful and mar- 
ueilous great quantity of corne and graine, 1581 J. Beit 
Haddon's Answ. Osor. 222b, If the byrdes do pluck their 
own fethers againe, which they gave before to the chough? 
rggo Snaks. Afrds. N. in. ii, 21 Russed-pated choughes. 
1620 J. Witkinson Treat. Coroners & Sherifes 18 Crowes, 
Rookes, Choghes, Pyes, Jeyes, Ringdoves. 1623 CockeRam, 
A Chough or lack daw. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 
248/1 The Jack Daw, or Daw ..in some places is called a 
Caddesse, or Choff. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art 122 The 
rain floods your warehouse. .the choughs huild in it. 

B. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Wife's Pro. 232 Shal bere hym on hond 
the Cow [v. 7. cou, kow, kowe] is wood. ¢1450 Gloss. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 702/3 ffec monedula, a kowe. 1528 Roy 
Rede Me (Arb.) 80 They canne flatter and lye, Makynge 
beleve the cowe is wode. 156r AwpeLay Frat. Vacad. 14 
A pickthanke knaue, that would make his Maister beleue 
that the Cowe is woode. 

b. fig. Chatterer, prater. 

r6r0 SHaks. Temp, 1. i. 266 Lords that can prate as 
amply. .as this Gonzallo: I my selfe could make A chough 
ofas deepe chat. | 

2.. Now restricted to the Red-legged Crow (/7e- 
gillus Graculus), which frequents the sea-clifis 
in many parts of Britain, being particularly abun- 
dant in Cornwall; whence distinguished as the 


Cornish Chough. ; 

(This may have been Shakspere’s ‘cbough’ in Lear; the 
bird, now rare at Beachy Head, was abundant on all the 
Sussex cliffs a century ago, and may well have been common 
on the Kentish coast at an earlier date.) 

&. 1666 WitHats Dict. 5 Acornishe chough, hocorax. 
r60z Carew Cornwalt 36a, I meane not the common 
Daw, hut one peculiar to Cornwall .. termed a Cornish 
Chough, his bil is sharpe, long and red, his legs of the 
same colour. 1769 De Foe’s Zour Gt, Brit. 1. oy That 
famous King of Crows..known by the Name of the ‘ornish 
Chough. 1773 G. Waite Sedborne xxxix, Cornish choughs 
abound, Bene (om on Beachy-head and on all the cliffs of 
the Sussex coast. 1875 F. Bucktanp Note in White's Se?- 
borne 425 Numbers of Cornish choughs are sent yearly 
from Plymouth to London ..The choughs are now very 
rare round Beachy Head. 

b. [1605 Suaxs. Lear wv. vi. 13 The Crowes and Choughes, 
that wing the midway ayre.} x61x Coter., ce labile a 
Chongh; or, Cornish Chough. 1646 Sir ts ROWNE 


CHOULTRY. 


Pseud, Ep. vi. x, Some Chaughes came to have red legges 
and bils. 1841 Proc. Berw. Nat, Club 1. 1x. 253 The red. 
legged chough (Fregilus graculus) .. finds a congenial re. 
treat. 1858 F. W. Rosertson Lect. 121 The flock of 
choughs, with their red beaks and legs. 

3. Comb., as chough-daw (cf. Capaw), -fish. 


1746 James ffealth improv. Interest 40 The Swan, or 
Chough.Daw. _{t is of no_great Importance which is here 
meant. r160x Hottanp Pliny xxxu. xi, Dracunculus.. 


like it is to the Chough-fish Gracculus. | 

Chough, s4.2 obs. f. CHurr, rustic. 

Choukidar, var. of CHoKIDAR. 

Chouks: see CHokE 56.2 : 

+ Chould, chold, = ich ’olde, obs. dial. f. J 
would: see Cu pron. and I. 

I 529 More Dyaloge 119 b/1 [A rustic speaks] Ry y° masse, 
chold twere a fayre genet: 1575 J. Stitt Gammon. 
Gurton 1. iii, Woulde chad her by the face, Chould cracke 
her callet crowne. /did., Chold yet this fray wer wel take 
up. rs80 H. Girrorn Gilloflowers (1875) 133 If that iche 
durst, Chould pray thee carrie him some clothes. 

+ Choule, obs. form of Jowx. In qnot. taken by 
Twyne, app. by some confusion, to translate rofa. 

1573 T. Twyxe -Eneid. xu. N nj, A tower stronge[farr7] 
mane of wood, the prince himself had built alone, And 
choules had vnderlayd [Sxddideratgue rotas), and ladders 
made to mount theron. [cf. 1562 Pnakr (nerd. ix. C cj, 
Wher their engine ioynes his iolle A huge vnweldie weight 
the Troyans rumbling did down rolle.] 

| Choultry (tfawltri). Anglo-/nd. Also chol- 
try. (Corruption of Telugu chéwad?, or Malay- 
Alam chdwatt, Dakhani chdori ; sometimes more 
accurately represented as chawadi, chowrec, chouri.] 

1. A place for the reception and accommodation 
of travellers; an inn, caravanserai; also used for 


the transaction of public business (Yule). 

3698 Fryer Acc. £. /udia & P.82(Y.) Little better Tene- 
ments than Booths stiled hy the name of Choultries. 1783 
Burke Sp. Fox's E. /udia Bill Wks. 1V. 79 The country 
was full of choultries, which were inns and hospitals where 
the traveller and the poor were relieved. 1816 Poetry in 
Ann. Ree. 637 This Choultry’s ample space ‘The way-worn 
traveller's resting place, 31858 J. B. Norton Jopics 197 
Posting up a copy of this document in the choultry or most 
conspicuous place in each village. 

2. The pillared hall or colonnade of a temple. 

197a Cau Sigus Zodiac in PAil, Trans, LXM1. 353, I 
searched in my travels many otber pagodas, or choultrys, for 
similar carvings. 1858 Beveripce //ist. /udia [L.1v. iv. 147 
Another appendage of these temples is the choultry, or pil- 
lared colonnade. 1862 R. Patterson Lss. //ist. & Art 417 
{n front of the temple or choultry where the idol reposes, 

Chounge, obs. form of CHANGE. 

Chounter, obs. form of Cuunter v. 

Chouse (tJaus), sé. Also 7 chiaus(e, chews, 
showse, 7-8 chowse. [Generally taken to be the 
same word as CHIAUS, chans (so spelt about 1600), 
a Turkish official messenger ; but the connexion of 
meaning is not made out. 

As fo the origin of the Eng. ase, Gifford (1814) in a note on 
the guot. from Ben Jonson says, * In 1609, Sir Robt. Shirley 
seni a messenger or chiaus to this country as hisagent from 
the Grand Signior and the ay to transact some prepara- 
tory business.’ The latter ‘ chiaused the Turkish and Per- 
sian merchants of £ 4,000’ and decamped. But notrace of this 
incident has yet been found outside of Gifford’s note; it was 
unknown to Peter Whalley, a previous editor of Ben Jonson 
3756; also to Skinner, Henshaw, Dr. Johnson, Todd, and 
others who discussed the history of the word. Yet most of 
these recognized the likeness of chouse to the Turkish word, 
which Henshaw even proposed as the etymon, on the ground 


that the Turkish chiaus ’is little better than a fool’. Gif- 
ford’s note must therefore be taken with reserve.) 

+1. =Cutavs, Cuovsn, q.v. Obs. 

1632 W. Litncow 7rav. 138 Accompanied with .. Ba- 


shawes, Chowses, and Hagars. /did. 202 The Showse 
stroke off his head. 1639 Fora Lady's Tria/ 1. i. 256 Gulls 
or Moguls, Tag, rag, or other, hogen-mogen, vandea, Skip- 
jacks, or chouses, a 

+2. A cheat, a swindler. 

(This is probably the md in Ben Jonson ; it is cer- 
iainly so in quot. 1658: possibly the vb. arose out of this 
sense, and sense 3 in turn out of the vb.) 

[x6z0 B. Jonson Adch. t. ii. 25 D. What doe you thinke of 
mee, That { am a Chiause? F. What's that? D. The 
‘Yurk was here—As one would say, doe you think f am a 
Turke? /bid. 29 Come, noble Doctor, pray thee fets pre. 
vaile. This is the pennant and heisnochiause, /6id. 34 
One that will thank you richly, and h’ is no chiause.] 1658 
tr, Bergerac’s Satyric. Char, xxv. 91 Told our Nephews, 
that you were not a Chouse, since you go roundly to Worke. 
(Fr. gue vous n'esties point fourbe.| 

ll, tool. Oéds. 


+3. One easily cheated, a dupe, 

1649 Mang. NEWCASTLE The Variety, Dramatis Personae 
.. Ssmpleton, a Country Chiause. 1671 Sxanner £¢ymiolog,, 
A Chowse, quod stxdtwie notat, 3678 Butter //md. 111, 11. 

31 Sillier than a sottish Chews, Who when a Thief has 
Bova his house, Applies himself to Cunning men, To help 
him to his Goods again. a 1680 — Keim. 11. 279 [A cheat] 
can do no feats without the co-operating assistance of the 
Chowse whose Credulity commonly meets the {mposter 
half-way. 1698 Def Dram, Poetry 81-2 At no less Price 
than his Ruin..he buys the knowledge of finding himself 
aChouse. 1755 Jounson, A chouse, a bubble: a tool: a 
man fit to be cheated. 

4. slang. [f.thevb.] Atrick, swindle,sham, ‘sell’. 

1708 Kersey, Chotuse, a Cheat, Trick, or Sham. 1755 
Jonnson, Chonse, a trick or sham, 1888 Mrs. Parr in 
Longm. Mag. Apr. 639, { say, what a chouse for Adda I 


Chouse (tfaus), v. collog. Forms: 7 chinuse, 
chiauze, ohews, 7- ohowse, ohouse. ff. 
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CuousE sb.] trans. To dupe, cheat, trick; to 
swindle or defraud of or out of. 


a 1659 Suincev /fonoria & Mam, u. iii, We are In a fair 
way to be ridiculous. .Chiaus'd by ascholar 1 _ 1654 Gayton 
Fest. Notes tv. xviii. 26: But our Barber..is chiauz'd, a 
very Pigeon..and is caughd like a young Jack Daw. 1662 
Drvven Wild Gallant. i, Yon shall chouse him of Horses, 
Cloaths, and Mony. 1664 Butter //xd. 1. i roro {fe 
stoal your Cloak, and pick’d your Pocket, Chews'd and 
caldes'd ye like a Block-head. 1708 Mas. Centiivre Busie 
Body us. (1723) 94 To chouse a very civil .. gentleman out 
of an hundred Pound, 1782 Miss Bursey Cecilia u. iii. 
(1783) 188 Bristol stones won’t buy stock; [he] only wants 
io chouse you. 1826 Scott Woods?. vii, Not to be..choused 
out of my lump of loyalty. 1878 Brownixe Poets Croisic 
cliii, Had Fortune pleased posterity tochowse. 1886 Law 
Rep. 33 Ch. Div. 496 1s it to be said that they are to be 
choused of their remedy? 

Hence Choused f/. a., Chousing w/, sb. 

1682 D’Unrey Butler's Ghost 104 Yet [he] gave worse 
Reasons for so doing, Than e’re chous'd Cully did for 
wooing. 1881 Durrieta Don Quix. 11. 562 Mingled with 
evil, fraud, and chousing. 

Chow ser, [f. prec. +-ER1,] One who chouses, a 
swindler, cheat. 

1883 D. C. Murray Hearts 11. xv. 78 The chousers and 
borrowers mistook him for a fool. 

|| Choush (tfauf). The phonetic form of the 
word Cuiaus, a Turkish messenger or sergeant. 

1866 Baxer Albert N’ Vanza 1. 195 A powerful choush or 
sergeant of {brahim's party, 

|| Chout (tfaut\). [Mahrati and Hindi chauth ‘a 
fourth part’.| The black-mail of one-fourth of 
the revenue formerly exacted by the Mahrattas in 
India from provinces within reach of their arms, in 
return for immunity from plunder. Also applied 
to similar exactions. 

1674 in Orme Fragnt. 45 (¥.) Messengers were sent to 
Bassein demanding the chout of all the Portugese territory 
in these parts. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. (1. 539 Subject to 
a tribute of a Chout.. to the Berar Mahratta. 


the Choute claimed is disputable by the Nizam’s govern- 
ment. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. /ndia II. v. i. 916 The chout, 
or exaction, of a fourth part of all litigated Property, for the 
benefit of the Judge, was abolished. 181 ELpninstone 
Hist. Ind. (1. 485 Sévaji, for the first time, Ievied the 
chout, afterwards so celebrated in Maratta history. 
hovy, chovee. 
East of England of the June-bug, PAyllopertha 
florticola, a sinall beetle, related to the common 


cockchafer. 

1813 Sir J. Cuttum //awstead (Sussex) Wds. (E. D. S. 
Repr. Gl. 1879, 86) Chovee, a small beetle, of a bright chest- 
nut colour, and with a green gilded head and corslet. 1830 
Forsy Gloss. E. Auglia, Chovy, a small coleopterous insect, 
which invades gardens and orchards in hot summers, in our 
sandy districts .. in such swarms as to be nearly equal toa 
plague of locusts. 1884 Chr. World 18 Sept. 697/2 Tbe 
sparrow..eats ‘chovies’, or May bugs. 

Chow (tfau),v. Forms: 4-5 chowen, 6 chowe, 
6- chow. A variant form of CHEw in all senses, 
formerly in general use, but now dialectal, cxtend- 
ing from Scotland to the Midland counties. 

3382 Wyciir Deut, xiv. 7 Thei chowen code [e/sewhere in 
the chap. chewen)._ ¢ 1440 /’romp. Pare. 77 Chowen supra 
in chewen, 1§a3 Fitzners, //usd. § 23 {t is the harder to 
eate and chowe. /brd. § 79 Euer to be chowynge on the 
brydell. 1856 Asp. Parker /*sa/ter 3 Verse harde in mouth 
while oft { chowde { spied therein no wast. @1774 Fercus- 
SON //allow/fatr Poems (1845)13 What will huy her fairin To 
chow that day. 1786 Burns Scotch Drink iv, On thee [John 
Barleycorn] aft Scotland chows her cood, In souple scones, 
the wale o’ food | 1863 Atkinson Province. Danby, Chow, 
to chew. 1887 Stevenson Undertuoods 1. i. 78 You, tae, 
maun chowthebitter peel. fod. Northampt, Dialect, He 
chows tobacco always. 

Chow, Sc. var. of chou/, JowL; or CHaw sb! 

|| Chow-chow (tfawtfau), sd. anda. Jnd. & 
China, [According to Col. Yule, ‘ pigeon-Eng- 
lish’; of uncertain origin.) 

1. sé. A mixture or medley of any sort ; ¢. g. mixed 
pickles or preserves. 

1850 B. Tavtor £/dorado xii. (1862) 117 The grave Celes- 
tials serve up their chow-chow and curry. 1857 V'crrss 
Fatkbana (titde), Chow-Chow: a Journal kept in India. 
1858 Bombay Q. R. Jan. 100 (Y.) The word chow-chow is 
suggestive, especially to the Indian reader, of a mixture of 
pany * good, bad, and indifferent’, 1869 4. 6 Q. 6 Mar. 
230, I got an invitation to a first-rate Chow-chow or Chinese 
dinner. 

2. adj. Miscellancous, mixed, assorted, diverse ; 
of water, ‘broken’. Chow-chow chop: the last 
lighter containing the sundry small packages to 
fill up a ship. (Williams, CAznese Comm. Guide.) 

1845 Srocqueter /fandbk. Brit. India (1854) 32% The 
general or ‘chow chow’ Borah, 1882 Faukwae 63 (Y.) A 
*‘ chow-chow’ cargo is an assorted cargo; a ‘general shop’ 
is a ‘chow-chow' shop, 1884 Law Xep. 13 Q. B. Div. 652 
‘The current was causing small whirlpools, and was of the 
kind known in China as ‘chow-chow ’ water. 


Chowder (tfau'daz), 56, Also 8 chouder. [App. 
of French origin, from chaudidre pot. In the 
fishing villages of Brittany (accordi:fy to a writer 
in MV. & Q. 4 Ser. VIE 85) faire la chaudiore means 
to supply a cauldron in which is cooked a mess of 
fish and biscuit with some savoury condiments, a 
hodge-podge contributed by the fishermen them- 
selves, each of whom in return receives his share of 


3803 WeEL- | 
uncton in Gurw. Désf. 11. 131, { wish first to know whether | 


The popular name in the | 


CHREMATISTIC. 


the prepared dish. The Breton fishermen probably 
carried the custom to Newfonndland, long famous 
for its chowder, whence it has spread to Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and New England. 

Another writer in 4. § Q. (1870) 4 Ser. V. 261, says 'f 
have frequently heard some of the old inhabitants [of New. 
foundland) speak of Commodore John Elliot’s chowder 

ic-nic in 1786, which was given in honour of H. R.H. Prince 

Villiam Henry [William IV] in command of H. M.S. Pe. 
gasus upoa the Newfoundland station’.] 

1. In Newfoundland, New England, ete.: A dish 
made of fresh fish (esp. cod) or clams, stewed with 
slices of pork or bacon, onions, and biscuit. ‘ Cider 
and champagne are sometimes added ’ (Bartlett). 

1762 Smottett L. Greaves xvii (D.) My head sings and 
simmers like a pot of chowder. 19798 Philad. Weekly Mag. 
18 a (in Mag. Amer, Hist. Mar. 1888, 258) A large pot of 
victuals was prepared. ys called it Chouder. Chouder 
may be made of any good fish, but the ingredients of our 
mess were as follows :—1, fat pork; 2, flounders; 3, onions; 
4, codfish ; 5, biscuit, 1809 Naval Chron, XX1. 22 Chom 
der..is made in the following manner : a fish. .skinned, cut 
ae .and put into a kettle, ander which is laid some rashers 
of salt pork or beef, and some hroken pieces of hiscuit ; then 
the whole is.. covered with water, and boiled about ten 
minutes. 185: HawtuHorne /fo, Seven Gadles i. (1855) 5 A 
cod-fish of sixty pounds, caer in the bay, had been dis- 
solved into the rch liquid of a chowder. 1859 BusHNeLt 
Life xx. 430 To tell her how to make a chowder .. a layer 
of fish, then one of pilot-hread, and potatoes and onions; 
another of fish ; a little dash of lard; milk; per and salt; 
a dish fora prince. 1867 Suvtn_ Sailor's Word-tk., Chow- 
der, the principal food in the Newfoundland bankers, or 
stationary trading vessels. 3882 Standard 26 Sept., 2/1 A 
picnic .. would be incomplete without .. a clam chowder, 
which .. may .. be comareed one of the New England 
national dishes. 1884 Lit, World (Boston, U.S.) 15 Nov. 
398 Soups .. are divisible into four groups: viz. clear, 
thick, purées or bisques, and chowders. 

2. Chowder beer, ‘a liquor made by boiling the 
black spruce in water and mixing molasses with 
the decoction ’ (Webster 1828). 

Hence Chowder v., to make a chowder. 

1828 in WEBSTER, ' 

Chowder, chowter, dial. var. of jowder, 
Jowrer, a fish-hawker. 

Chowder-headed, dial. = CHOLTER-HEADED. 

3819 Scorr Lett. 15 Apr. in Lockhart, 1 hesitate a little 
about Raeburn.. [he] has twice already made a very 
chowder-headed person of me. 185 H. Mrtvittr Whale xv. 
73 What's that stultifying saying about chouder-headed 


people? 

Chowkee, -kie, var. of CuoKy sé, 

Chowks: see CHORE sé.? 

Chowl(e, obs, form of CuAveL, now JowL. 

+ Chowp, 2. Os. Sc. rare—'. Of uncertain 
meaning: perh.= ‘chop and change ’. 

1513 Doucias #xeis 1. Prol. 153 Sa fer he chowpis, fam 
constrenit to flyte. The thre first bukis he hes ourhippit 
quyte. 

howpatti, var. of CHUPatTTY. 

Chowre, chower, v. Oés. exc. dial, [Deriv. 
uncertain ; also exists in form JowER, jour, q. v.] 
To grumble, to scold. 

1567 Turnerv. Ovid's Ep. 122 Bul when the crabbed Nurse 
beginnes to chide and chowre, 1888 Ecwortuy JV. Soo. 
Word-bk., Chower, chowre, to gramble. 

{Chowry (tfauri). Also chowree. [a. Hindi 
chaunri, {. Skt. chdmara oa A whisk or fly- 
pe a made of hair or feathers (prop. the bushy 
tail of the Tibetan Yak), ' In a costly decorated 
handle, it was onc of the insignia of ancient Asiatic 
royalty’. In 17-18th c. commonly called by Eng- 
lishmen covw-fail. 

1977 Stewart Thidet in Pail. Trans. UXVIL. 484 The 
tails .. are used, mounted on silver handles, for Chowras, 
3813 Mrs. SHerwoon Stories Ch, Catech, xxvii, 283 A 
black woman..beating away the flies with a chowry, 1827 
Scotr Surg. Dax, xiv, A confidential servant waved the 
great chowry, or cow-tail, to keep off the flies. 188: Grant 
Cameronlans 1, iii. 42 No need for a chowree to whisk in- 
side the curtains here, as in India. 

Chowse, var. of Ciovse. 

+ Chow'ter, v. Obs. [cf. Cnunter.) ‘ To grum- 
ble or mutter like a froward child’ (J.). 

116 in Pniturrs, whence in Kersey, Batty, Jonson, 
and later Dicts. 

Choy. Another form of Cay, 

||Chrei‘a, chriva. Os. [a. Gr. xpela lit. use, 
service, f. xpdoua: to use.) het. ‘A pregnant 
sentence .. borrowed from some other author, and 
worked ont by certain rules’ (Lidd. and Sc.). 

1612 Buuxstey Lad. Lst. 172, { haue.. begun with Apo- 
logues or Fables, or rather with a Chreia. 1655-60 STantey 
tlist, Philos. (170%) 139/1 A Chria is a short commemora- 
tion, aptly relating the speech or action of some Person. 

Chrematist (krimitist). rare. ji. Gr. 
Xpypanior-ns a trafficker, money-maker, f. xpypa- 
riCav; see next.) One who studies the science of 
wealth ; a political economist. 

1845 Blackw. Mag. LV. 536 According to the Chrema- 
tists the wealth of a nation ..is to be measured by the 
excess of the value of production over its cost. /did., All 
nations, under the guidance of the Chrematists, are making 
strenuous efforts to increase their. . produce. 

Chrematistic (krimiti'stik), 2. and sé, [ad. 
Gr. xpnpanons«-<ds of traffic or money-making, 
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also, oractilar (see next), {. xpyuarifew to deal, 
consult, give a response as an oracle, (in middle 
voice) to make money, f. xpijya, xphyat- thing 
needful, money.] 

1. adj. Of, pertaining to, or engaged in the ac- 
quisition of wealth. 

1752 Firnpinc Amelia 1x. v, 1 am not the least versed 
in the chrematistic art... I know not how to get a shil- 
ling, nor how to keep it in my pocket if I it, 1866 
Ferrier Grk. Philos, 1. xii. 352 The chrematistic class, 
from xpyjtara, the Greek for money or wealth, this being 
the end which they aim at, 1883 H. H. Gisss &. Como. 
on Prec, Metals 1. 263 Ans. to Qu. 5215 The only thing of 
importance to our subject is the chrematistic, as opposed to 
the ee use of land, tbat is to say, land bought for 
3 luctive profit, as against land bought for enjoyment. 

. 6. usnally Chrematistics, the science of 

the wealth of nations; political economy, or a 


branch thereof. [Gr. 4 xpypartoriny (Aristotle).] 

3842 Branne Dict. Sc. ‘They (continental writers) con- 
sider political economy as a term more properly Spolicabls 
to the whole range of subjects which comprise the ma- 
terial welfare of states and citizens, and chrematistics .. 
as merely a branch of it. 1858 Guapstone //omer III. 
78 The phrase ‘ political economy’. .cannot be defended on 
Its merits, The name ‘ Chrematistic’ has been devised in its 
stead. 31885 Pall Mal? G. 16 May 4 Not very much con- 
cerned about the quality of his chrematistics. 

+ Chremati'stical, ¢. Oés. rare). [f. as 
prec. +-aL.] Oracnlar. 

17or Bevertev Grand Afpocal, Question 40 A Name as 
I may call it Chrematistical : Protestants: Given by 
Oracle, as that of Christians, 

Chreotechnics (kriotekniks). rare. [ff Gr. 
xpeia use + 7éxvy an art.) ‘The useful arts, es- 
pecially agriculttre, manufactures, and commerce’. 

In mod. Dicts. F 
Chrestomathic (krestome'pik), a. [f. next 
+-1¢.] Devoted to the learning of uscful matters. 

1819 Q. Rev. XXI. 169 The head of a chrestomathic school. 
1834-47 Soutnrey Doctor cexxviii. (D.), Which the said 

Jeremy [Bentham] proposes should form part of the course 
of studies in his Chrestomathic school. 

b. sudst. in p/. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. 197 Ethics, or Chrestomathics, 
or Politics, or Political Economy. 

Chrestomathy (krestgmapi). [ad. Gr. xpq- 
oropadaa, f. xpyoros useful + -padera learning. Cf 
F. chrestomathie.] A-collection of choice passages 
from an author or authors, ¢sf. onc compiled to 
assist in the acquirement of a language. 

1832 Fraser's Mag. V. 171 The chrestomathy and dia- 
mond edition of that living polyglot book of man. 1847 
Dorn (fitfe) Chrestomathy of the Pushtu or Afghan 
Language. 1854 Keicuttey Mythol. Anc. Gr. § Haly 
(ed. 3) 439 Fragments of the Chrestomathy of Proclus. 188x 
Academy No. 452. 14 The texts .. have been augmented, 
and now form a genuine Béarnais Ss nes 188 
almerican V1. 10 Omitting some pieces, adding others, an 
congructing what we may call a 

Chrisa: 

LITE, 

Chrisecoll, obs. form of CHRYSOCOLLA. 

Chrism (kriz’m). Forms: 1 crisma, erysma, 
2-6, 8 crisme, 3-5 crysme, 5 cresme, 6 chresme, 
6-7 chrisme, 7 chrysme, 7— chrism. [Found 
in different forms. L. chrisma (Tertull.), a. Gr. 
xptopa anointing, unction, f, xpi-ev to anoint, 
regularly became in Romanic cresma, OF. cresme 
(=créme). The L. was adopted directly in OK. 
as ertsma wk. masc., whence ME. crisme. Along- 
side of this, from ¢ 1300, is found creme (also 
creyme, crayme, later creame, cream) and rarely 
cresme, a. OF. cresme, créme. In 16th c. hoth the 
Fr. and the Eng. word began to be refashioned 
with cA, after the Latin original, giving mod.F. 
chréme, and Eng. chrism. The other form creme, 
cream (in 16th c. occas. chreame), then went out 
of use: see CREAM 56.1] 

1. Oil mingled with balm, consecrated for nse 
as an unguent in the administration of certain 
sacraments in the Eastern and Western Charches. 

arooo Eceberht's Confess. § 36 (Thorpe’s Laws II. 162) 
Mid crysman smyreb his breost. c¢xzgo Gen. & Hx. 
2458 Cristene folc..ben_smered ae he liuen Wid 
crisme and olie. 1387 Trevisa //égden (Rolls) V. 71 He 
ordeynede pat every 3ere crisme and oyle shulde be 

-ishalowed in holy chirche. 1398 — Barth, De P. R.1x. 
XXxi. ( 1495) 367 On Cene thursdaye Crysma is made of oyle 
and of Balsamo with the whyche chyldern ben cremyd and 
enoynted. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 20 The holy cresme. 
1533 More Confit. Tindale Wks. 377/1 He had as leue. .be 
smered with vnhalowed butter as anoynted wyth the holye 
chrisme. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's [nst. 1v. xv. 105 After- 
warde was added a taper with chresme. 1614 SELDEN 

Titles Hon. 133 ‘The Chrism vsd in Confirmation, and only 
perhaps to that purpose, by the Pope. 1688 R. Home 
al rmoury i. 176/1 Then ts his head... anointed with Chrism, 
that is Oyle and Balsome. 1825 Soutnev Paraguay iv, 68 

The Pastor..there the font beside, With holy water, chrism 
and salt applied, Perform’d. .the rite. 

b. fig. 

1805 T. JEFFERSON HW/rit, (1830) IV. 36 Who will ever 
again come into eminent office unanointed with this chrism, 
1874 Howann Alisty. Alanse ix, Strung into energy in- 
tense, At touch of an inspirin; rism That fell on her. 
1880 Miss Broucuton Sec. 7A. us, viii, It [dolorous love} 


rowning chrestomathy. 
et (Drayton), ohs. form of Cuyso- 
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can never be .. sweet unless it is laved with the chrism of 
tears. 
¢. with extended signif. : Unguent. 

1833. Mrs. Brownine Prometh. Bound (1850) 1. 161 If a 
man Fell sick, there was no cure, nor esculent, Nor chrism, 
nor liquid. 1863 WorsLtev Poems & Trans? 10 Smeared 
face and hands and raiment witha chrism, 1868 PLumetRE 
tr. Aschylus’ Persians 205, I at the altar stood .. wishing 
holy cbrism to pour To the averting Gods, 

2. A sacramental anointing ; unction. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 29200 In funt stane wen we crisme 
tak. rg60 Daus tr. Sdesdane’s Comst. 314.a, By confirmation 
and chrisme is receiued the holy gost. 3655 Futter Ch. 
Hist. wv. i. $6 That Chrisme, and other such ceremonies 
are not to be used in Baptisme. 1874 H. Revnotps Joh 
Baft. iii. § 3.191 Without ceremonial guarantee, without 
chrism, ordination, or hereditary rank. 

b. sfec. The ceremony of Confirmation, es. as 
practised in the Eastern Church. 

1§97 Hooker £ec?. Pol. v. xvi, Their Baptisme in all re- 
spects, was as frustrate as their Chrisme. 1709 J. Jounson 
Clereym. Vade M. w. 98 They..having learn’d the Creeds 
and received the Crisme, may partake of the holy mysteries. 
1725 [see Curisom 1). 1808 R. Porter Svar. Sh. Nuss. & 
Swed, (1823) I. viii. 73 There are seven mysteries ., in the 
Greek church, viz. baptism, the chrism, the eucharist, ete. 
188z Mrs. Pitman J/isston L. Gr. §& Pal. 304 Chrism is an 
ordinance corresponding somewhat to confirmation in the 
English Church. 

ce. Extreme tinction. 

1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 1. iii. (1636) 161 With us Chrisine 

or extreme unction, is not accounted a Sacrament. 
d. transf. and fig. 

1649 Jer. TAvior Gé, #.xvemp. u. xi. Lord's Prayer 4 Lect 
that anointing .. descend upon us whereby we may be an- 
ointed Kings and Priests bya holy Chrisme. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt, Nat. (1852) IL. 196 The reception of the Holy Ghost, 
sometimes called a chrism or unction. 1871 Farrar Hitn. 
Hist, iii, 94. 1877 L. Mornis “Epic Hades 1. 19 To 
dreain That the long stain of time nught fade and merge In 
one poor chrism of blood. 

3. =Curisom 2, 4. 

c890 K. Everep Beda nu. xiv. Da xrran twegen [beorn] 
under crisman [frémi albat® adhuc| forpzeferdon. 144) 
Bokenuam Seyntys (1835) 286 She made also crysmys fn 
dylygently For pore chyldryn whan thai shul erystyn be. 
16:6 Bu..oxar, Cévisoe, sometime it is taken for a white 
linnen cloth wrapped about an infant after it is newlie 
christened. 1623 in CockERAM. 1704 [see Cirrtsom 4b]. 

4. attrib. and Comé., as chrism-child, -cloth, 
-loosing: see CuRisoM ; chrtsni-liguor, -money. 

1609 Br. Watt Dissnasive fr. Popery (1627) 641 Balsam, 

ure wax, and chrismes-liquor cleere. 1787 Al rchaologin 

IYI. 224 The chrism money was granted by Ernulf to the 
monks of his priory. 

+Chrism, v. Ofs. Also 6 chresme. [a. OF. 
cresmer, and med.L. chrismare f. chrisma (see 
prec.).] ¢vaxs. To anoint with chrism. Hence 


Chrismed A/V. a. 

2a1400 Morte Arth, 1065 Pow killide has pise cresmede 
childyre. 1537 Asp. Ler in Strype Zecd. Vem. 1. at. 
App. Lxxxvul. 230 He that is haptized shal never be a 
Christen man, unles he be chrismed_ by the confirmation of 
the Bishop. 1561 T. Norton Cadzin's fust. we xix. 151 
They adde furthermore, that. .he shall neuer be a Christian, 
that is not chresmed with the Bishopps Confirmation .. By 
this sentence ar damned al the Apostles .. whom it is moste 
certaine to haue neuer hene chresmed. 1768-74 Tucker L/. 
Nat, (1852) 11. 384 The Messiah, that is, the chrismed or 
anointed. 3 

Chrismal (kri-zmal), a. and sé. [ad. med.L. 
chrismalis f. chrisma CuRisM ; see -AL.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to chrism. 

16s9 L’Estrance Aditance Div. Of. ix. E., The Chrismal 
Unguent. 1674 Brevint Sax? at Endor 316 He blows three 
times cross-ways over the mouth of the greater otherwise 
called the Chrismal Bottle. 18sx Sir F. Patcrave Norv. 
§ Eng. v.69: Whilst Robert-Rollo wore the white Chris- 
mal vestment. 1876 Farrar Mardb. Serm. v. 43 O, that on 
this day He would indced outpour upon each youthful head 
the chrismal fires of His sevenfold gifts. ; 

B. sé. In varions seuses of med.L. chrismdle, as 
the chrisom-cloth, the vessel or flask for holding 
the chrism, a cloth for covering relics, the pyx, etc. 

1844 Lincarn A y/o-Sax. Ch. (1858) L.vii.292 A white linen 
cap, called a chrismal. 1863 V, § Q. 3 Ser. III. 396 The 
“high-standing pix’ was the chrismal, or ciborium, as it is 
now called, 1883 Bevvert tr. Pelliccia’s Polity Chr. Ch. 
1, & iit § 4 The Presbyters then began to pay sums of 
money to the Bishop for the Chrism,—wbich sums were 
called. .‘Chrismals’, | 

Chrismary (krizmiri). rare. [ad. late L. 
chrismarium, f. chrisma, chrism, (In OF. eres- 
mier.)| =CHRISMATORY. 

1844 Life St. Wilfrid (Eng. Saints) 125 We deposited 
these relics in a chrismary, such as was used for carrying 
the holy oils .. the queen obtained the chrismary, and kept 
it in her chamber. 

Chrismatine, A/in.: sce CHRISMATITE. 

+Chrisma‘tion. Os. [ad. med.L. chrismd- 
270n-em n. of action f. chrisma-re to CHRISM.] Ap- 
plication of the chrism ; sacramental unction. 

1537 App. Lee in Strype Fec?. Alem. 1. 1, App. Ixxxviil, 
229 He that is baptized is but initiate, that is, entred: and 
that by chrysmation of the bishop he is made perfect. 1642 
Jer, Taytor Ffise. xxxiii, ‘The case is evident tbat chrise 
mation, or consigning witb ointment, was us’d in baptism, 
1753 Campers Cycl, Supp. Ampulla: were also used for 
holding the oil used in chrismation. m 

Chrismatite (krizmitait). [f Gr. xpiopa, 
xpiopar-os ointment +-iTx. Altered by Dana from 
chrismatin given in 1849.] A slightly translncent 


CHRISOMN. 


hydrocarhon from Saxony, of butter-like or semi- 
fluid consistency. 

(1852 Suerarp Afi. 366 Chrismatine is yellowish or oil 
green.] 1868 in Dana Min, 728. 

Chri-smatize, v. rare—). [f. Gr. ypiopar- 
(see CHRISM) + -1ZE.] =CHRISM v. 

1664 H. More A/yst. /nig. 62 Whose very bells of his 
steeple are Christned and chrismatized for the chasing 
away the foul fiends out of the aire. 

+Chrismator. Oés.=next. 

crqzs Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 649/10 [foe crismatorum, 
crismator, ney: a 

Chrismatory (kri:zm&tori). Forms: 5-6 
eris-, crysmatory(e, -ie, 6 crismytery, cres- 
matori, chrismatary, 6, 9 chrysmatory, 6- 
chrismatory. [ad. med.L. chrfsmatérium f. 
chrisina, chrismat-: see Curiss. ‘The adj. corre- 
sponds to a L. type *chrismatortus: see -ory.] 

A. sh. 1. The vessel containing the chrism or 
consecrated oil; in RK. C. Ch., a case containing 
three flasks of oil for baptism, confirmation, and 
anointing of the sick. 

1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 592/16 A crismatorye. 1464 
Laston Lett. 976. 111. 433 item, one potte callid a_cris- 
matorie to put in holy creme and oyle. ¢ 1530 in Gutch 
Coll, Cur. 11, 337 Item oone Crismytery of silver. 1954 in 
Fuller Wolthane Abb, (1840) 273 6 Hem, Vor a chrismatory 
of pewter, three shillings four pence.” ‘This was a vessel in 
which the consecrated oil, used in baptism, confirmation, 
and extreme unction, was deposited. 1566 Ang. Ch. Furn, 
(1866) 33 Item one crysmatorie sold to a tineker, but yt was 
first broken in peces. 1580 Barr ef. C. 520 Chrismatorie, 
ora little vessell out of which Princes were anointed, 1884 
A. J. Butter Coptic Ch. Egypt 1,74 Pilgrim bottles which 
may have been used as chrismatories. Ae 

b. ‘A recess, near the spot where the font origin- 
ally stood, to contain the chrism. (Gwilt.) 

2. Sacramental anointing ; nnction. 

1563 ox A. & AL, (1596! 216/2 ‘To consecrat bishops, to 
make his chrismatorie, to celebrate his synods. rg81 Mar- 
neck Bk. of Notes 683 Their chrismatories, greasing», 
vowes, othes, & shauings, are signes of this marke. i 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to sacramental anoiut- 
ing or unction. 

sss Mardle Ma tous uw. xii. 290 An oyle that is made to 
this vse, by the bisshoppe..like as the chrismatory oile is. 

+ Chrismere. Ods. = CHRIsMAL sé, Curtis- 
MATORY, 

1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 572/31 Chrésimade, a crismere. 
bid, 621, 12 Nrismale, a crysmere. 

Chrisned, obs. form of CurisTENED. 

Chriso-; see CHRYSo-, 

Chrisole, var. Crison Oés., crucible. 

Chrisom (kri-zam). Forms: 4-5 erisum, 4-7 
crisom‘e, 5 crysume, krysome, (erysun), 5-7 
crysom(e, 6 ecresom, crisyme, (christome, 
crison’, 7 crizum, chrissome, 6-7 chrisome, 
6-9 chrysom(c,6-chrisom. Sec also Curism, [A 
variant of chvism representing a popular dissyllabic 
proutnciation, such as may still be heard in 
pris-um, spas-um, and the like: cf. the earliest 
quot. from Cursor A/undi. Eventually this form 
was somewhat differentiated from chrtsm in the 
primary sense.] 

1. A dissyllabic pronunciation of Curis, in 
senses I and 2. 

241400 Morte Arth. 142 Coround in kyth wyth crysume 
enoyntede, rggz Asp. Haminron Catech, (1884) 17 Crisyme 
quhilk is the sensibil signe or mater of Confirmatioun. 1611 
Corer, Cresme, the Crisome, or Oyle wherewith a Baptized 
Child is annointed. 1725 tr. Dupin's Kecl. Hist. 1.¥. 59 
Confirmation has different Names .. it is called Unction, 
Chrisom, the Sacrament of Chrisom. /éfd/, 69 That the 
Oil, after Consecration, was..the Chrisom of Jesus Christ. 

2. (In full, chrisom-cloth, -robe, ctce.): A white 
robe, put ou a child at baptism as a token of 
innocence: originally, perh. merely a head-cloth, 
with which the chrism was covered up to prevent 
its heing rubbed off. In the event of the child’s 
death within a month from haptism, it was used as 
a shroud: otherwise it, or its estimated value, was 
given as an offering at the mother’s purification. 

&. c1z00 Trin. Coll, /ont. 95 Pe crisme clod pe be prest 
biwinded pat child mide. a 1300 Cursor A. 25725 Pof vr 
life last bot a quile, vr crisumn [Gott. crisme, /ai7/. crisome] 
clath ful son we file. 1530 Tinpate alasw. Move Wks. III. 
20 The oil, salt, spittle, taper and chrisom-cloth. 1§32 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. pare In case he died as many children 
doe in y* chrisome cloth or in the cradle, 1846 Kesre Lyra 
Iunoc. White Apparel xi, What if chrisom robes be sin-defiled. 
1852 Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) 111. xii. 95 The babe ina 
chrysom robe costing 5544 was baptized by Bishop Waynflete. 

b. (Cf. ¢ 890 in CurisM 3). 1426 AUDELAV Poents xt At the 
fonsstonTher we were croysid in a crysun witb a carful krye. 
1g0z Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1 506) 1. iii. 22 The whyte 
robe the whiche is called the crysome. 1549 Prayer Bk., 
Baptism, The minister shall put ypon him his white vesture, 
commonly called the Crisome .. Then the prieste shall an- 
noynt the infant vpon the head. /did., Purification, The 
woman that is purifyed, must offer her Crysome and other 
accustomed offeringes, 1558 Br. Watson Sev. Sacram. iv. 
23 After he bee anoynted with the holye chrisme, he hathe 
a white vesture or Chrisome put uppon him. rg§62 Lanc. 
Wills (1857) I. 176 Twentie handcarchaftes wth seemed 
to have byn crysoms vjs. viijd. 1639 MAvne City A/atch w. 
iii, The preacher Is sent for to a churching .. he shall lose, 
he says, His Chrysome else. 1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 247/3 
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The Dutchesse d'Enguyen distributing the followin, 
Honours..the Towel. .the Bason and Ewer..the Salt an 

¢ tothe Prince de Conti 1825 Fossroxe Ancycl. 
Axntig. (1843) 1. 131 The Chrysome, or face cloth which 
covered the child at its baptism. : 

3. The alb or surplice of a priest. 

1570 B. Goocr Pop. Atugd. t (1880) 14 b, Thereupon he 
puttes a lynnen C: ine white, A vesture such as children 
weare, when first they come to light. 1574 J. Stuprey tr, 
Bale's Pag. Popes Vip. Reader, Albes, vestments. .surplices, 
Uppets, coyfes, chrismes, mantel and the ringe. 1580 Hoity- 
sann Treas. Fr. Tong, Vne Aube, a crison [1593 crisom], 
the albe or surplesse of a priest. : 

4. (In full, chrisom-child, -babe, etc.): orig. A 
child in its chrisom-eloth; a ehild in its first 
month ; an innocent babe. 

& 61278 Serving Christ 11, in O.£. Misc. go Per be crysme 
child for sunnes sore schal dred. 1599 SHaxs. //en. Vi 11. 
iii. 12 A made a finer end, and went away and it bad beene 
any Christome Child. 165: Jer. Taytor //oly Dying i. $2 
Undiscerned, as are the Phantasms that make a Chrisome- 
child to smile. 1654 Vitvain “pit. Ess. vii. 69 A Mother 
and Chrism Child .. Cam by small Pox .. t'untimely fate. 
1680 Bunyan Life Badman 566 Mr. Badman died like a 
lamb; or as they call it, like a cbrisom-child, quietly and 
witbout fear. 1 Soutuey O, Vezwrmax vi, Like baptism 
to a chrysome babe, Something that means he knows and 
recks not what, 

b. 21667 Jer. Tavtor Serm. xxyi.(1678) 396 The lot of dying 
Cbrysoms, whose portion must be among those who never 
glorified God witb a free obedience. 1755 in Jouxsox. 

b. In obituaries and the like, applied to a child 
that died during the first month or shortly after 
baptism, and was shrouded in its chrisom-cloth. 

Some think that it was applied to children that died un- 
baptized; but indisputable evidence of this has uot been 


found, although niodern editors bave so understood quut, | 


1601, and the like; and cf. CHrisoMer. 

1542 Par. Rey. St. Mich, Bristol, A crisom of a strange 
minister..bur. 29 Dec. 1§93 Par. Reg. Twickenham, The 
Cobler’s crisom child, bur. 12 Mar. 1601 Par. Reg. in 
Masson J/ilfon i, The 12** of May auno 1601 was buried a 
Chrysome Child of M* John Mylton’s of this Parish. 1619 
Par. Reg. in Chey Trade Signs Essex, ete. (1887) 32 
A chrisome son of Robt. Ogden ..was buried the xxx 
day of December. 1670 Buount Glossogr., Chrisomes, 
in the Bills of Mortality are such children as die within 
the month of birth, because during that time they use to 
wear the Chrisom cloth. 1687 in J. S. Bum far. Reg. 
1862) 127 The Princess Anns Child, a Chrissome bu. in y* 
Vault, Oct. 22. 1687. 3 Cocker Dict., Chrigm..alsoa 
Child dying before Baptism, or within a month of wearing 
the Chrisme Cloath. 1854 Hook Ch, Dict., By an abuse 
of words, the term is now used .. to denote children who 
die before they are baptized. 1862 Sir IH. Tavtor 54. 
Clement's Eve. ii, Strangling Chrisom babies e’er the Priest 
Sweating with haste could haste to christen tbem. 

e. gen. Infant, babe, innoeeut. 

1595 Nasne Saffron Walden 127 This turn-broach com. 
parison of a chicken and a chrisome, with one of the most 
tryed Souldiours of Christendome. 1636 Davenanr IWitts 
v. i, Thou..wouldst not join thy halfpenny ‘To send for milk 
forthe poor chrisom. 1638 Forn Facies 1. i. (1811) 187 The 
boy, surely... was to any man’s thinking, a very chrisome 
in tbe thing you wot. ¢16go0 SuirLev Capt, Umderwit um. 
ii in Bullen Ofd 7°2. IL. 364 Howdo yon like the nuvice .. 
Il, he not a pretty Clirisome ? 

d. dial. Silly person, idiot. (See quot.) 

1883 Admondsbury & Liddersf. Gloss. \E. DLS.) Chrisom, 
still used in the local dialect, and probably signifies a piti. 
able object, such as a man reduced to a skeleton. Sheffield 
dial. (S. O. Addy) Does ta think I'd marry an uld cbrisom 
like thee. 

5. 7 = CHRISMATORY, 

1563 Foxe 4. 4 AZ. (1596) g62/1 The Ladie Marie of Nor- 
folke, bearing the Chrysome which was very rich of Pearle 
and Stone, 2 

6. attrib. and in Comé., as chrisom-lace, -fic; 
chrisom-calf (see quot.) ; chrisom-child (see 4) ; 
chrisom-cloth, -robe (sce 2 a); chrisom-loosing 
[OE. crism-diesing]+ ? leaving off of the baptismal 
cloth or robe. 

1661 Bioust Glossogr. s.v., CArisom, In some parts of 
England a calf kill'd before it is a month old, is called a 
*chrisom-calf, 1530 Jest. Edbor. (Surtees) V. 297 Iten to 
ie wyff my *crysom laces. «887 O. E. Chron, an. 878 His 
(Godrum’s] *crism lising was at Webmor. 1 Hook 
Lives A dps. 1. vi. 310 Twelve days .. the warriors dwelt in 
the Saxon camp: on the eighth the chrisom-loosing began. 
1683 Smipman Caro/iva 113 Must.. provide a *Crisonie Py, 

+Chrisom, v. 04s. [f. prec. sb.] =Curise 2. 

a@1300 Crrsor MM. 29313 Wit husel or wit crisumyng. 
Yax400 Morle Arth. 3186 And crowne i kyndly wah 
krysomede hondes. ¢ 1420 Axturs of Arth. xviii, Cristunt 
and crisumte, with condul and with code. 

+ Chrisomer. Ols. [£ Curisom + -ER.] 

1. A newly-baptized child, still wearing the 
chrisom or christening robe ; an innocent babe ; an 
infant that died within a month of baptism. 

1574-5 Keg. Holy Cross, Canterd. 9 Jan., A chrisomer, ye 
chelde of Henry Jenkynson, bu{ried].” 1605 Camnen Aen, 
11629)243 She had brought forth two monsters Lambert and 
Veter. neither were they Chrysomers, but such child-cho; 
pers, that as soone as ever they were ¢, they were able 
to wage warre with a mighty King. 1692 /'ar, Reg. St. 
alfich. Bristof, John Hall, chrisomer, bur. 4 June. 

b. ? An ‘innocent ’, an idiot. 

1 Par, Reg. Herne, Kent in Biblioth. Topogr. 1. 
ould Armoia, chao) buried February 8, ged 

2. ? An unbaptized child. 

1886 NV.§ Q. 7th S. wi A portion of the Church 
- which he designated Chrisomers’ Hill, where, said he 
(sexton, ¢ 1840] ‘the unbaplized children be always buried ’, 
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Christ (kroist). Forms: 1-5 Crist, 4 Criste, 5 
Cryst, 6 Christe, Chryst, 4,6- Christ. [OE. cris¢ 
=O8S. and OHG. ecrést, £rést (OHG., also christ), 
ad. L. Christ-us, a.Gr.Xptards Christ, sb. use of xpia- 
és anointed (f. xpiev to anoint), a translation of 
Heb. WY mashiay, Mrssiau, ‘anointed’, more 
fully m’shiax yahweh the Lord's Anointed. This 
word and its derivatives and cognates (including 
Cunism and its derivatives) were very rarely (and 

eth. only accidentally) spelt with ¢c4- in ME, 

ut this has been the regular fashion since 1500 ; 
in French it began in the preceding eentury.] 

1. The Messiah or ‘ Lord’s Anointed’ whose ad- 
vent was the subject of Jewish propheey and 
expectation. (Only in versions of the N.T. and 
direct references to it; in the Geneva and 1611 
versions often preceded by the.) 

¢9s0 Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 24 Arises fordon wider- 
wearde crisl & lease witgo. ¢1160 Halton Gosp. ibid., 
Lease Cristes, & lease witegen. /éfd. Luke iii. 15 Hwader 
he crist ware. ar Cursor M. 12780 Elias or christ, 

ueber es he. 1382 Wyeur Wass, xxiv. 24 False Cristis and 
false rophetis. 18$7 Bine (Genev.! Yohn x. a4 If thou be 
the Curse, tel vs playnly. 1882 Farrar Zarly Chr. 11. 
425 The word Antichrist..may mean..cither those wbo try 
to pass themselves off as Christs, or those who set them. 
selves in open array against him. 

2. The title given to Jesus of Nazareth, as em- 
bodying the fulfilment of Messianie prophecy and 
expeetation; since the earliest Christian times 
treated as a proper name. 

cgso Lindisf, Gosp, Matt. i, 16 Halend pe is zenemued 
crist. @2a25 Ancr. &. 50 Te sunne, pet is Jesu Grist. 
1300 Cxrsor AM. 118 (Cott.) How crist birth bigan to brew. 
© 1394 2. Pd. Crede 37 For Cristes loue. ¢ 1425 Wystoun 
Cron. v. ii, 103 Eftyr pe Resurrectyoune of Cryst and his 
Ascensyoune, 1539 Tonstatt Serm. Palm Sand. (1823! 23 
The obedience of Isaac is farre beneth Chrystis obedience, 
1881 Stantey Chr, fast. iii, 65 An antistrophic hymn to 
Christ as God. 

b. Used as a common noun with reference to the 
character or offiec of the Christ as a divinely ap- 
pointed Kuler and Saviour. 

1850 Tresnysox /n Ment. cvi. viii, Ring in the Christ that 
is to be. 3855 T. Parker Disc. Religion v. v. eS 
A Christ outside the man is nothing.. Each man must be his 
own Christ, or he is no Christian. : 

+3. Used in versions of the O, T. as a rendering 
of L.christus (Heb. mishiach, Messiah) applied to 
divinely-appointed rulers; = ANOINTED 3. Obs. 

crooo Ags. Ps. Ixxxiii[L] 9 Oncnaw onsyne cristes 
bines. a13z10 hk. &, Psalter civ. (cv.] 15 Nil yhe negh min 
cristes nou. 1382 Wycuir /sa. xlv.1 These thingus scith the 
Tord, to my crist, Ciro (1388 to my crist, Cirus; 1535 
Cuverna.e, vnto Cirus his anoynted}. 1609 Bisie (Douay) 
fsa. xlv, Because al kinges that reigned among the Jewes 
were anointed with oyle, Cyrus is called christ. 

4. Comb., as Christ-consciousness, -dtviding adj., 
truth, ete. (In early ME., and esp. in northern 
dial., cris¢ was often used in the genitive without 
inflexion, as crts/ dat, crist lore, etc.) Christ-dust 
(UY. S.), see quot.; + Christ-maker, an oppro- 
brious term for the priest who consecrated the host. 
See also CuRIST-LIKE, -LIKENESS, -TIDE, -WARD, 

1840 G. 5S. Faser Aegenerat, 224 A God-bearer or a 
*Christ-bearer. 1833 Cruse Exusedins vi. x. 330 These 
*Christ-bearing martyrs, 1885 1H. S. Houranp Logic 4 
Life (ed. 3) 26: Oue side uf the Christ-bearing Character. 
1649 J. Carve, Moréns Efpiden. (1650) 35 Christianit 
is *Christ-conformity. 1858 Besusgie Servo, New Lik 
tor A kind of “*Christ-cousciousness is opened in us. 
1854 W. Waterwortu Eng. 4 Nome 101 The decision 
of the Fathers against the *Christ-dividing Neslorius, 1884 
Lynia W. Batowin lankee Sch. Teacher vii. 49 Making 
up some “Christ-dust for supper. (This is the common 
name for flour, signifying its rarity in the daily fare [of 
the negroes}.) a17311 Ken /’oet, Wks, (1721) I, 420 “T'was 
sung with “Christ-enamoured Heat, /dfd. 1. 422 Which 
*Christ-enamourments reviv'd. /éfd. 1. 123 *Christ-hymn- 
ing Verse. /did. I. 408 The *Christ-imitating Race, 1647 
J. Birxexusap Assembly Max (1662-3) 14 Larded with fine 
new wurds, as Savingable, Muchly, *Christ.Jesusness, etc. 
1583 J. Beur Haddon's Answ. Osor. 437 b This "Christe. 


maker taking ee this hoste. 16g9 Baxter Aey Cath. 
xxxv. 257 A “Christ-Representative, or Vicar General. 


1884 Chr. World a1 Feb. 140/2 *Christ-truth has struggled 

. against various forms of wrong. 

5. Possessive combs., as + Christ’s-curse, ?a 
eurse in the name of Christ. Esp. in names of 
plants, as Christ’s-eye, /uuda Oculus-Christi; 
Christ’s-hair, Scolopendrium vulgare ; + Christ's 
herb, the Christmas Rose; + Christ’s ladder, 
the Centaury, Zrythrwa Centaurium; Christ’s 
thorn, a name given to several thorny shrubs, 
fabled or supposed to have fonned Christ’s crown 
of thorns; + Christ’s-wort =C/rist’s herb, 

€1500 Cocke LoreH’s B. (1843) 2 Therfore he hath many 
n *crystes curse. 1878 Britten & Mouvann £xg. Plant-x. 
*Christ’s Hair,  Scolopexdrinm vxigarc. — Guernsey, 
‘because of the single black fibrovascular bundle in the 


leaf-stalk".—Mr. W. G. Piper. 1578 Lite Dodoens 350 


*Christes herbe hath great thicke greene leaues, cut into 
Seuen or eyght pnrts. 1486 Bk. St. Adéans C v.a, Take 
an herbe callid *cristis lardder. 1879 Priok Plaxt-n. 
Christ's Ladder, an old name, for we find it as CAristts 


feddere in catalogues of the fourteenth ceutury, 1562 TuR- — 


ner /ferda/u, 115 a Rhamnus. .was called *Christes thorne, 


CHRIST-. 


as though Christe had bene crouned with rhamnus. 

Lyte Dodoens 3794 Mantys Roxssean’'s Bot. xvi. 207 
[Kkamnus] Palterus or Christ's Thorn .. Being very com- 
non in Palestine .. is supposed to be the thorn with which 
our Saviour was crowned, 1866 Treas. Sot. 837 Two com. 
mon eastern plants romps bacey the name of Christ's Thom: 
one the ZizypAus Spina-Christi, and the otber the [Palfus 
rus acnleatus), 1878 Britrex & Howtasn Eng. Plast-n. 
Christ’s Thorn. (1) Crategus Pyracaxtha..Ches., from a 
local tradition that our Saviour's crown of thorns was made 
from this plant. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 351 *Christes wurte 
flowreth al bytimes about Christmas, in Januarie and almost 
vntill March. yo 

"| The existing derivatives of Christ (CHRISTEN- 
pDoM, CHRISTIAN, ete.) are now always written with 
a capital, except CHRISTEN v. 

Christadelphian (kristade"Ifiin), sé. (and a.). 
[£ late Gr. xpiorddeApos in brotherhood with 
Christ (f. Gr. Xpior-ds Curist + ddeApés brother) 
+-1AN.] (f2) A religious sect founded in the 
United States by Dr. Thomas in 1833; also called 
THoMASITES, b. as adj. Of or belonging to the 
Christadelphians. Hlenec Christade‘Iphianism, 

1873 in Whitaker's Afnanack 162. 1876 C. M. Davis 
Unorth, Lond, (heading) The Christadelphians..A visit or 
two to the Christadelphian ‘Ecclesia’.. The Christadel- 
phian ee history of Christadelphianism. 1879 Cér. 
World 28 Feb., A Cbristadelphian and a writer on prophecy. 

Christall, obs. form of Crystat. 

+ Christ-apostatical, a.- Obs. nonce-wd, That 
apostatizes from Christ. 

21638 Meve Wks. m. 646 Thou Christ -apostaticall 
Strumpet, knowest thou not the first commandment ? 

Christ-cross, criss-cross  (kris;krps). 
Forms: § Crist cross,6 Christes crosse, Christe-, 
6-7 Christ-, crisse-, 7 Christs-, chriss(e)-crosse, 
crish-cross, 6-9 Christ-cross, 7-9 chris-, cris-, 
criss-cross. (lit. CArist’s cross; but the former 
word being phonetically reduced as in Christ-mas, 
and the composition thus obscured, it is com- 
monly treated in sense 2 as a simple reduplication 
of cross (ef. zig-sag) : see CRiss-cRtoss a. and v.] 

+1. The figure of a cross (of) formerly placed in 
front of the alphabet in horn-books, ete. Ods. 

(G 1430-1597 [see 3) 1602 J. Cooxr Gd. Wife fr. Bad ui. 
(1614) E 1) b, I was fiue yeare learning cris-crosse from 
great A, and fiue yeere longer comming to F. a 1613 Oven- 
BuRY A Wife (1638) 181 A Horne-book without a Christ- 
Crosse afore it. 21640 ew Serm, Newest Fashion (1877) 
37 The beginning of learning is the letters, and the begin- 
ning of the letters is .. that most profane, superstitious and 
Antichristian Letter which they call Chriss- » 11689 
Curverann CAristch. Wind. 193 Must we forget Christs 
Cross, as soon as past the ‘Alphabet? 

b. The alphabet ; = Curist-cross-Row, Obs. 
exe, dial. 

1553 Becon Kehg. Rome Wks. 11. 383 A Crosse of ashes 
and sand, wherein y* whole alphabete or Christes Crosse 
shal be writen. 1633 G. Hexsert Texpir, CA. Afiiitant, 
Plato and Aristotle were at a losse And wheel’d about 
again to spell Christ-crosse. 1640 TATHAM Fancie’s Theater 
(in N. & Q. Ser. TIL. p20 Ere they scarce can say Their 
Pater Noster, or their Christ-crosse A. 1875 Panisu Sussex 
Gloss., Crisscross (Christ's Cross), the alphabet. 

tc. fig. ? Beginning, or ?‘A BC’, ‘alphabet’. 

1635 Quarces £ad/ 1t, xii. (1818) 120 Christ's cross is the 
chriscross of all our happiness. : 

2. The figure or mark of a cross in general; ¢s/. 
that made in ‘signing’ his name by a person who 
cannot write. 

1607 W[entwortn] S[srru) Peritarac i. 47 The feskewe 
of the Diall is vpon the Chrisse-crosse of Noone. 1660 S, 
Fisner Xusticks Alarm Wks. wi a 491 The round..J. O. 
niakes with a Cris-cross in the middle of it. 1755 SMotteTT 
QOnéx. 1. iii. xii, |. am even ignorant of the a, b,c; but, pro- 
vided I remember my Clirist-cross, I shall be sufficiently 
qualified. 1846 Brockerr NV. C. Words, Criss-cross, the 
mark or mire those who cannot write, 1887 Aentist 
Gloss, \E, D. S,), CArist-cross, the signature of a persou 
who cannot write is also so called. . 

+3. Christ's cross me speed: 2 formula said be- 
fore sopetti the alphabet ; hence used allusively. 

1430 Lyn. Prohemy Marriage Poems (1840) 1. 42 How 
long agoo lerned ye aga Cross me spede? Iaue ye no 
more lernyd of gee a,b,c? a1g38 Skevton gst. Veno- 
mous Tousgnues 1. 133.3 In your Crosse rowe, nor Christ 
crosse you spede. 1597 Morvey /xérod, Af us, 1, 36 Chrisles 
crosse be my speede, in all vertue to proceede, A, b,c, d,¢, 
f,g.h, i,k, 1, m,n, 0, p,q, r,s, & 1, double wv, x with y, 
ezod, & per se, con per se tittle tittle est Amen Wheir you 
haue done begin agaiue, in againe. 

4. See further under Criss-cross sé. 

Christ -cross-row, criss-cross -row 
(kris\krpsirov). arch. and dial. [f. pree. + Row 56.} 

1. The alphabet; so called from the figure of 
a cross prefixed to it in horn-books. Also Cross- 


now, q.v. arch. or dial. 
3563 Foxr A. 4 J. (1583) 831 Of the same Warde he 
learned hys iste-crosse-rowe. 1611 Cotcr., La croix de 


par Diex, the Christs-crosse-row; or, the lornebooke 
wherein n child learnes it. 1633 Celestina xvi. 180, 1 
sweare..by the crisse-crosse row, by tbe whole Alphabet. 
1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy vy. xiii, Four years in travelling 
from Christ-cross-row to Malachi (the O. Test, being the 
reading-book of the highest class]. 18:4 Woxpsw. Excnr- 
Sion page Infant-conning of the Christ-cross-row, 1863 
Kincstey Water Sad. ii, Twelve or fourteen neat, rosy, 
chubby little children, learning their Chris-cross-row. 


+2. jig. The whole series, the catalogue. Oés. 


CHRISTDOM. 


1579 G. Harvey Letter.h, (1884) 73 In the whole crisse- 
cross¢ rowe..of moral or intellectual vertues. @ 1652 Brome 
New Acad, ww. ii, In your crisse-crosse-row of complement. 

tb. The first elements or rudiments, the ‘A B 
C’ of any subject. Oés. 
_ 1684 SouTHERNE Disappointment in, i. 3x God sa’ me! She 
is not come to the Criss-cross-row of her profession yet. 

Christdom (kristdam). sare. Also 5 erys- 
dome. [f. Curist + -pox.] 

+1. =CurisTenpom 3c. Os, 

(Either a phonetic shortening, or a scribal abbreviation.) 

1463-82 Stans Puer 26 in Q. Eliz. Acad. $7 Yn what lond 
of crysdome bat he commys Inne. 4 

2. nonce-wd. ‘ The mle of Christ “ whose service 
is perfect freedom ” ’ (Davies). 

ax8so Mrs. Browninc Cry Children xii, They... Are 
slaves, without the liberty in Christdom. f , 

Christed, fa. pple. Made one with Christ, 
made a partaker of Christ’s nature. (A word of 
the ‘ Faniilists’ in the 17th c.) 

1641 D. Cawprev Servue. 69 They stick not.. to say they 
are as perfect as Christ, Christed with Christ. 1656 Lp. 
Present in Burton's Diary (1828) 1. 62 Your Familists 
affirm that they are Christed in Christ, and Godded in God, 
@ 1694 TiLLotson Seri. xcviii. 1739 J. TRare Serm. Right- 
éous Over-nt, (1758) 62 Ridiculous jargon of being. .Christed 
with Christ. 1865 Bususect Vicar. Sacr. (1868) 119 Their 
joy is to be consciously Christed, fully possessed by Chrisi. 

+ Christen, a. (s4.) 06s. Forms: 1-5 eristen, 
3-4 -ine, 4 -yn, -ene, -un, crestin, -en, 4-5 cris- 
tin, crystene, 4-6 crysten, -yn(e, 5 cristeyn, 6 
christin, chrysten, -un, (Sc. christing), 6-7 
christen, (//a/. cursen). [OE. erfsten :—WGer. 
eristin (OS. and OHG.) ad. L. christidn-us Cunis- 
TIAN. In ME. occasionally influenced by the cor- 
resp. OF. evesticn. In the 16th e. it was, like the 
Fr., refashioned with cA-, and at length entirely 
assimilated to the L., as CHRIsT1AN.] 

1, =Curistian: of persons. Cf. CHRISTENMAN. 

¢890 K. Evrrep Beda u. xx. (Bosw.), Se mon was se 
cristenesta and se gelaredesta. ¢ 893 — Ores. vi. xiii, le 
cristen mon hiefde frid & sibbe. ¢x17§ Cott. [/om. 243 Se 
pridde is wel nieh be cristen man, @r2zg Aucr. R. 22 Vor 
alle cristene soulen. ¢ 1325 Aletr. Hom. 15 ‘Vhan. .biginne 
we, God cresten men for to be. ¢1386 Guncces Nia of 
Laws T, 288 Arryued been this cristen [v.7. cresten] folk to 
londe. 1483 Caxton C. dela Tour Avj, A batayle of Crys- 
ten men ageynst the Sarasyne. 1568 Grarton Chron. IL. 381 
Exchaunged for christen prisoners. ¢ 1590 Martowe aust. 
xi, As I am a cursen nian, 1623 Liste Amc. Sax. Mon. 
(1638) Pref. to Serm., Comfort to christen inens soules. 
1640 Brome Sparagus Gard. 1. vii, By iny Cursen sonle. 
Jé:d. wv. v, We be Cursenfolke as good as your zelfe. 

2. Of things. 

¢893 K. Etrrep Ovos. v1. xii, Ane cristene boc. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 1474 (Cott.) Yo fight al for pe cristen lay. 1485 
Caxton Chs. Gt. 1 The cristen feyth is affermed and cor- 
robered. ¢xgzrx xs¢ Eng. Bk. A ner.{Arb.) Introd. 31 In the 
crysten beleue. 1553 Bate Vocacyon in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 
1. 336 That we shuide haue..our Christen doctryne from 
their unchristen byshoppes. A 

b. Christen name: the name given at christen- 
ing ; the Christian name (sce CHRISTIAN a. 6). 

1549 Latimer 37d Seri bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 88 margin, 
Brybes. .are callyd gentyl rewardes, but that is not theyr 
chrysten name. 1596 Suaks. 1 //en. [V, 11. iv. 8 (Q.q), am 
sworn brother to a leash of drawers; and can call them all 
pe their christen names. 1626 L. Owen Running Reg. 7 
‘They must change their Christen names, and their Sir 
names, 1679 Mrs. Bens Feign'd Curtizau 1 ii, My Grand- 
mother wou'd never own me if I should change tbe cursen 
name she gaveme. 

3. adsol. A Christian. Only about 1500 made a 
true sb. with plural -s (? after French). 

¢893 K. Altre Ores. vi. xxx,*Ealle ba cristnan. 1131 
O7 £. Chron, an. 1128 Betwenen da Cristene and pa hedene. 
a1223 Auncr, R. 32 De Cristene bet beod ine hepinesse. 
@ 1300 Cursor AM. 19704 At fott be cristen to prisun. 1362 
Lance. P. Pé. A. 1.91 Cristene and vn-cristene him cleymep 
vchone, ¢1430 Life St. Nath, (1884) 5 Not oonly to cristen 
but also to ponens € 1489 Caxton Sots of Aymon xxiv. 
51x For to hewe all the cristeyn in peces.. The crystens had 
ben shreudly handled. 1530 Tinpate Pract. Prelates Wks. 
@ 313 346 Tyrants did oft-tymes persecute the christen. 

. £ver christen (OE. emne-cristen, ME. em- 
criste]: fellow-Christian; often collectively, fel- 
low-Christians. See EVEN-cHRISTIAN. 

Christen (kris’n), v. Forms: 1 cristn-ian, 
3-4 cristn-e(n, 4-6 cristen, 6- christen. (With 
the usual ME. variants: eryst-, -in, -yn,-on, -un, 
(6 crestyn). dial. 6-7 kersen, 8-9 kirsen, 9 
kersun, kessen, Sc. kirsten.) [OE. cristn-ian, 
f. erister Christian, lit. to make Christian, Chris- 
tianize. The ¢ was originally elided between ¢ and 
n, when a syllable followed, but inserted when 
the infinitive -e7z, -e, -y, was dropped ; thus pa. t., 

I cristnode, 3 Orm, crisstnedd, 3-5 cristned, 0-7 
christned (chrisned), 6- christened.| . 

tL. rans. To convert to Christianity, make 
Christian, christianize. Ods. or arch. 

e890 K. Aurrep Beda ii. 14 (Bosw.) Dat Paulinus der 
Sat folc cristnode and fullode. ¢1305 St. Christopher in 
EWE. P. (1862) 6. He gan hem so lere Pat er hi come hom 
to pe kyng: alle icristned hi were. ¢1450 Lypc. Jer. 
AMissz 15x Charlys ., cristende spayne. ¢1555 HarpsriELD 
Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 268 This thing chanced not long 

before we were christened, and is written by our Apostle, 
S. Gregory. 1614 Sevpen 7itles Hon. 29 When the Danish 


389 


Nation was first Christned. 39h gr TAyeon Afpol. Liturgy 
§2 The first example in England since it was first Christ- 
ened. 1880 R. Owen Santct. Cathol. 183 note, ‘Vhat holy 
Faith, which overcame the world, and christened it. 

b. To make Christian in form, or profession. 

1824 Coteripce Aids Refl. (1848) I, 12 The powers of the 
world are often christened, but seldom christianized. 

2. trans. To admit or initiate into the Christian 
Church by baptism; to baptize, administer bap- 
tism to. | Zo christen from: to protect by chris- 
tening from (ods.; cf. BLESs v,! 3). 

¢1200 Orn Hs 7 Patt meun hemm O Cristess_name 
crisstnepp. ¢13 cen Sec. Nun's T. 217 Pope Urban 
him cristened right there, ¢xqso Werlin v. 2 Antor 
toke the childe..and asked yef it were cristned. ¢ 1485 
Dighy Myst. (1882) 1. 1684 He xall See ar from pe 
fynddes power, 1g02 Ord. Crysten Jen (W. de W. 1506) 1. 
i 8 To crysten or baptem is as moche to say as to wasshe. 


1526 ‘l'inpace 1 Cor. i. 14 Were ye baptised in the name of | 


Paul? I thanke God that I cristened none of you. 1548 
Ubatt, ete. Eras. Par. Acts i. 4a, Ue shall chrysten you 
with the holy ghoste. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars \1852) 75 
The mydwyffe kersende them at hoine and was alowyd by 
the churche. 1614 ‘I. Avams Devél's Banguet 127 Vhey 
were Christened when they were Babes, and could not helpe 
it. agrx Swirr Lee, (1767) LL. 207 ‘The dean of Rochester 
christened the child. The child roared Eke a bull, and I 
gave Mrs, Masham joy of it. 1762-71 H. Wacroce bertue's 
slaced. Paint. (1786) IV. 186 Orator Henley christening a 
child. 1837 R. Nicotn /’vems (1843) 92 When some o” her 
kimmers hae kirsened awean. 1855 V/itby Gloss., Messen, 
to christen. 1879 Hesea Stretton Through Needle’s Eye 
1. 86 To..christen the infants, and bury the dead. 
b. aésol. To administer baptism. 

€1315 Suorenam Joenes (1849) g Water is kendeliche cheld 
..Ther-fore me amey cristni ther-inne. 138. Wvcir Sed. 
Wks. (1. 141 Crist tellip here pe fourine to Cristen, 1687 
Burnet Trav. ii. (1750) 84 They christen discovering the 
whole Head. 1820 Scott .téé0f viii, He could marry, 
christen, and administer the other sacraments. i 

3. To give a name to (a person’ at baptism ; 
ustially ass. to receive a name at baptism. (Often 
with the name as complement of predicate.) 

1450 Jlerlit ics It was cristened Merlyn. 1600 SHAks. 
ALY. £. 1. ii. 284 fez. Ido not like her name. Ord. There 
was no thought of pleasing you when she was christen’d. 
175x SMou.ett Per. Pic. vi, The child..was christened by 
the naine of Peregrine. 1829 Soutuey O. Mary's Christen- 
ing, he babe is christened James. 1876 T. I[arpy f/and 
Ethel. 1.1 She..began life as a baby christened Ethelberta, 

+b. To give the namc to, as sponsor; to stand 
sponsor to (a child) at baptism. Oés. 

iss Will of B. Batty (Layman in Mem, Ripon 1.332, 
I will that every child that I cristyned have vjd. 1649 
Evetyn Diary 29 Nov., | christned Sir Hugh Rilies child 
with Sir Geo, Radcliffe .. the parents being so poore that 
they bad provided no gossips. 1 Perrys Diary 28 Aug., 
I .. christened the child, a girl, Elizabeth, which though a 
girl my Lady Batten would have me to give the name. 

4. transf. To name and dedicate (bells, ships, 
ete.) by a ceremony analogous to baptism. 

1533 Fritu Ausw. More Wks. (1§73) 151 If you beleue 
that you ought to preach to fishes, and goe Christen them 
an other while, as ye do belles. @ 1674 CLarenpox {//st. 
Reb, xvi. 8g gels ‘That his Majesty might. .new Christen 
those Ships whicb too much presery’d the memory. .of the 
Repibiick: 1727 A. Hamitton New Ace. £. nd, 1. xxi. 
27 Bells.. being all christned, and dedicated to some Saint 
. have a specifick Power to drive away all manner of evil 
Spirits, except Poverty in the Laity, and Pride in the Clergy. 
1888 Glasgow Llerald 10 Sept. 10/6 The four-masted steel 
sailing ship Cape Horn ..was successfully launched, and 
christened by Madame Voisin. 


5. gen. To name, give a name to; often with 


complement, to call by the naine of. codloy. 

1642 Jer. ‘lavior Afisc. xxili, The Disciples of the Glor- 
ious Nazarene were Christ’ued first in Antioch, for they 
had their baptisme some yeares before they had their 
Name. 164351k T. Browne Nelig, Afed.1.§ 18 We christen 
effects by their inost sensible.. causes. 1715 M. Davies 
Ath, Brit.\. 109 He reckons but one, and she a Nun, viz. 
Anne (as he Christens her. rgzg Swirt Wood, an /usect, 
Chambermaids christen this worm a deathwatch. 1887 
Athenzunt 31 Dec. 898/1 ‘he United States authorities 
have recently christened a river in Alaska. .after Mr. Frede- 
rick Whymper. | ‘ 

6. With various allusions, mostly humorous. 

1588 Suaks, Tit. A.1v. it. 71 Heere is the babe.. The 
Empresse sends it thee.. And bids thee christen it with thy 
daggers point. 1679 Drvpex 7%. § Cr. Prol. 20 Weak 
short liy’d issues of a feeble age, Scarce living to be Christ- 
en’d on the Stage! 1785 Burns Ef. ¥. Laprask xix, We ‘se 
. -kirsen him wi’ reekin water. 1824 Scotr Redganntict 
Let. xiii, We'll christen him with the brewer (here be added 
a little small beer to his beverage). 

b. in Thieves’ Cant. 

y81z J. H. Vaux /ash Dict., Obliterating the name and 
number on ., a stolen watch; or the crest, cipher, etc., on 
articles of plate, and getting others engraved, so as to 

revent their being identified, is termed having them 

peo, or christeu'd, 1868 Doran Saints § Situ. Il. 
290 The pietist thieves .. ‘christen’ daily as soon as they 
have stolen a watch. ‘bis thieves’ christening consists in 
erasing the maker’s name and supplying another. 

Christendie (kriss’ndi). Sc. Also -dee, [app. 
a modification of christenty, influcnced by chresten- 
dom.) Christendom. 

22796 Burns Wille brewed i, Three blyther hearts..Ye 
wad na find in Christendie. «1849 Manxcan Poewts (1859) 
346 Our groans ring througb Chrisiendee. 

Christendom (kris’ndem). Forms: 1-6 
oristendom, 6-christendom. Also 3-6 cristin-, 
cristyn-, crysten-, etc. ; with suffix, 1- -dom, 4 


CHRISTENED. 


-doom, 4-5 -dam, 4-7 -dome; d/a/. 7- kirsen- 
dom. [OE. cristendém, f{. cristen Christian 
(CHRISTEN a.) +-dém sttffix of dignity, position, 
quality; see -pom. Cf. ON. &vistindimr, Sw. 
Rristendom, Dan. christendom, MUG. kristenluom, 
MG. &ristintéim.] 

+1. The state or condition of being Christian ; 
= CHRISTIANITY 3. 70 ¢ake christendom: to ac- 
cept Christianity, become Christian ; see also 4. 

893 K. Eterep Orvos. ut. iv, Ac heo [Rome] for hiere 
cristendome nugiet is gescild. @1134 O. &. Chron. an. 1129 
Falle ba pet Cristendome hiefdon. ¢1230 //ads Meld. 33 
Forsaken Crist and hire cristendom and rihte bileaue. 
1340 Hanrote Pr, Conse. 549 Til he thurgh grace may com 
Tit baptem and til cristendomn. 1460 Carcrave Chrou. 
41858) 81 Whethir he wold forsake his knythod or his 
Cristendam, 1529 More Dial, f/leresy ww. Wks. 259/2 A 
christen mannes euill liuing, can not be imputed to hys 
christendome. 1613 Suans. Z/en. V/11, 1. iii. 15, 1642 
Jur. Tavtor “Aise. xix, Any man that would not have his 
Christendome suspected. 168 Daxter Search Schism. ii. 
13 Admited 10 Christendom by baptism. 

tb. Ay my christendom! —As f am a Chris- 
tian! Cf. dy nay halidom, faith, ete. . Obs. 
¢132§ Covr de £. 929 Be wy Crystyndham. ¢ 1380 Sir 
Ferumb, 1906 By pe cristendom bat y fong’ $ quap ‘Terry. 
1595 Suaks. Fon 1¥.i.16 By my Christendome, I should 
beas merry as the day is long. 1§99 Nase Lenten Stuffe 
(1871) 93 ‘The gaping rural fools..swore by their Christen- 
doms .. they never saw such a miracle. 

+2. The Christian faith or religious systein ; 
Christianity. Ods. 

«1000 Judith (Greiu) Epilog. 264 Se cristendom weox on 
heora timan. c117§ Lad. /fomt. 5 Seodpan pe cristindom 
wes. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 1526 Seinte Peter .. Pope was 
at rome verst cristendom to lere. 1393 Gower Conf. 1. 184 
She fonde No Christendome in thilke londe.  ¢ 1450 Merlin 
iii. 55 Seth cristendom come first in-to this He. 1588 R. 
Parke tr. Mendosa’s (fist, Chita 334 Many crosses and 
many other signes and tokens of Christendome. — 1649 tr. 
Behmenu's Ep. xxxiv. 11886) 16 The present Christendom 
is merely titular and verbal, 

+b. The sacratnents and other ordinances of 
Christianity ; Christian privileges. Ods. rare. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls! roz0g ‘The meste was, alas! that 
ther nas no Cristendom. 1635 Paciurt Christianogr. u. Vi. 
(1636) 62 Englands want of Churches and Christendome. 

3. a. Christians collectively; the church. 

axi31 0. E, Chron, an. 1129 Nu ward swa mycel dwyld 
on Cristendom swa it nafre wer ne wes. _¢ 1340 Crr'sor 31, 
29281 «Cotton Galba) pe pape of rome .. Pe hele of cristen- 
dom and heuyd, ¢ 1380 Wyeuir Sed. 1} 4s. 1. 305 Vo lede alle 
Cristyndoom to hevene. 1642 Jer. Taytor 2 fése. xiii, The 
successive practice of Christendom. 1866 Lippon Bampton 
Leet.i. 1 Yhe momentous question which..has riveited the 
eye of thinking and adoring Cliristendon. /d#d. viii, The 
Creed of Christendom. 

+b. A particular body or community of Chris- 
tians. Ods. rare. 

cxz0§ Lay. 29366 And fordude al bisne cristindom. ¢ 1330 
R, Brunse Chron. (1810) 103 Ageyn be paemy pe Cristen- 
dam to saue. ‘ i . 

ce. ‘The countries professing Christianity taken 
collectively; the Christian domain. : 

1389 in Ang. Gilds (1870) 36 5ef ony brober.. deye in 
straunge cuntre, in cristendom or in hethenesse. ¢ 14 
Fortescue Abs, & Lin, Von.(1714) 67 The Kyng of Spayne, 
one of the myzhtyest Kyngs in Crystendome. 1528 Tin- 
paLe Obed. Chr. Alan Whs. (1373) 139 Not..a foote of 
grounde in christendome. @ 1627 MipptEetox Alayor Oxind, 
vei, The king of Kirsendom Shall not be better welcome. 
1669 Davpen Hild Gallant 1.3, One of the arrantest cow: 
ards in Christendom. 1717 Lapy M. W. Moxtacue Left. 
II, xlvii. 44 Among the Turks .. false witnesses are much 
cheaper than in Christendon, 1849 TreNcH JJirac, Pree 
lim. Ess, vi, A Christendom ‘commensurate and almost 
eae with the civilized world’. 

+d. The Christian dispensation. Ods. rare. 
¢1340 Cursor M, 22268 (Fairf.) per salle bea king .. of al 
ober kingis be last..per salle he 3ilde vp..his coroun & his 
kingis wande til ihesu crist .. and squa salle cristen-dome 
take ende. ; 

+4. Baptism, as a token of admission to the 
Christian church; christening. Ods. To take 
christendom: ‘to receive baptism’. (Cf. 1.) 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 4959 Seint oswald .. is godfader 
was in is cristendom. 130} a Brune Hand, Synne 9496 
The fyrst sacrament ys holy bapteme..Crystendom or 
crystynyng. 1377 Lanou. P. P/. B. xu. 280 Troianus was 
a trewe kny3te and toke neuere cristendome, And be is sauf. 
1382 Wycrir Kom. vi. 4 We ben to gidere biried with him 
bi cristendom [1388 baptym]in todeeth. 1483 Cath, Angl., 
A crystendam ; daptismins, daptisma. 1519 Horman Vuelg. 
17b, I was called Wyllyam at my christendome. 1680 Hott. 
Cavalier 8 The unfortunate Infants. .have no Christendom. 

tb. Allusively. (@.) Washing or sprinkling ; 
(é.) Giving of aname, ‘christening’. Obs, 

1596 Nasu Saffron Waldeu 83 How can he maintaine his 
peak in true christendome of rose-water euerie morning? 
x6or Suaxs. Ad?s Well 1, 3. 188 A world Of pretty fond 
adoptious christendomes That blinking Cupid gossips. 

+5. Oil for chrism or anointing. Obs. rare. 

cxssy ist Eng, Bk. Amer, (Arb.) Introd, 35 ‘That same 
tree, ther yat holy crestendom or olye out ronneth. 
-Christened (kri's'nd), 7. a. For forms see 
Curisten v. [f. CHRISTEN v. + -ED!.] Made 
Christian, converted to Christianity (0és.); bap- 
tized: see the verb. 

€1200 Oran 10544 Patt floce off crisstnedd folle. 1530 
Parser. /xtrod. 16 his most christened nation. 1536 Ac# 
27 ften. VILL, c. 42. $1 in Oxf & Cants, Enactin us Iw 


CHRISTENER. 


1564 Brief Exan., *6 A halowed and 
christened bell, x navton Leg. Dk, Norm, TE 188 
As well in Christned as ip heathen land. 1682 G. VERNON 
Life Heylyn 75 In almost all Nations Christened, the same 
Law has continued. 1728 Pore Dunc. 11 101 Till Peter's 
keys some christen'd Jove adorn. 

Christener (kri‘s’naz). [f. Curisten v.+-ER1.] 
One who christens or baptizes. 

1483 Cath. Angt.83 A tynar, daptista. 1549 LATIMER 
5th Serm. bef. yond V7 Arb.) 135 Christiners of belles. 
1gs8 Be. Watson Ser. Sacram. iii. fe Let the Christener 
begynne to cast or poure water vpon the chyldes head. 


+ Christenhead, -hood. Oés. rare. In 5 
ertstenhede, -hode. fr. CuRIsTEN @.3 see -1100D, 
-HEAD. OF. *crtstenhdd has not been found, but cf. 
OS. cristinhéd, OHG. christinheit, MHG. kristen- 
heit : app. the derivative in -dévt was more favoured 
in England, and that in -Aaid on the eontinent.] 

a. Christianity ; b. Christening ; ¢. A Christian 
domain or estate. 

c144g9 Pecock Xepr. 1. xii, Convertid fro Jewry into 
Cristenhode. c1470 Harpinc Chron. xcj. 3 (Selden MS.) 
Edwyns doughtor. .At Yorke was borne; to whom men did 
coniplexe Maidons twelue to take be cristenhede. 1762 tr. 
Busching’s Syst. Geog. \V. 54 ees or pro- 
vincial deanries, which from old have been styled Christen- 
hoods (Ger. CA ristenhetteu & 

Christening (kri's'nin), v4/. st. For forms 
see Curistenv. [f CHRISTEN v. + -1NG 1] 

+1. Conversion to or reeeption of Christianity ; 
becoming a Christian. Oés. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 29257 (Cott.) Pat wiche-craft .. dos wit 
ant halud thing, and sua for-dos pair cristnyng. 1340 
/bid. 19728 Barnahas. .made hem of his cristenyng bolde. 

2. The action or ceremony of baptizing, baptism. 

a1300 Cursor M. 28331 (Cott.) Quare barne wit-vten 
cristening was for-fame. ¢ 1315 Suorenam /ocurs (1849) 8 
Wet may be the materie, Wer-inne cristninge may be mad. 
1481-90 Howard Lousch. Bks.(1841) 282 Vhe crysienyng of 
mastyr Gorgis chylde. 1613 Saks. /fen. ViT1, v. iv. 10 
You must be seeing Christenings? D0 you looke for Ale, 
and Cakes heere, you rude Raskalls? 1712 tcf 10 Anne in 
Lond. Gaz, No. 4981/3 The Register- Books for Christnings 
belonging to the respective Parishes. 1848 Macautay /fist. 
#ug. ¥. 336 The pomp of the christenings and burials. 

3. In various /ransf. and allusive senses. 

1§28 ‘inpate Obed. Chr, Man Why. (1573) 152 The By- 
shops. .reserued to shen: selues the Christenyng of Belles 
1621 Evsina Debates fo, Lords (1870) 41 A Byll against the 
abuse of sacred things, as christening of doggs, etc. 1840 
Dickens Karn, Kicdye lxiv, They sprinkled 1¢ with turpen- 
tine... This infernal christening performed, etc. 1872 Eta- 
combr fedls Ch. v.79 No profane christening, no conver- 
sion of the bell intoa punch bowl 1889 Madly Vews 17 Apr. 
3 6 After the customary service, conducted by tbe dockeerd 
chaplain, the cliristening and floating out were performed 
by Miss Gorst. 

4, aitrib. and Comb., as christening-bont, -cake, 
-day, -dinner, -feast, -font, -water, christening 
blanket, cloak, a blanket or eloak in whieh a child 
is christened; + ehristening-book, 2 book con- 
taining the baptismal service. 

2755 SMOLLETT Quér. (1803) 1V. 299 Brought up to the 
business, even from their “christening blankets and swad- 
dling clothes. ¢1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 755/15 //oc 
manuate, a *crystynningboke, _@ 1843 Sourury Roprecht 
iv, At a “christening bout. 1876 Rock Jext. Faér. 108 
Specimens of the “christening cloaks, anciently in use. 1828 
Scotr F. VM. Perth viii, A bridal banquet, or a *kirstening 
feast, or suchlike, 1610 Hlottanp Camdcu's Brit. 256 A 
“Christning Font. 1631 Hlowrs Stow's CArou, (Brand) For 
godfathers and godmothers .. to give ..*christening shirts, 
with little hands and cuffs, wrought either with silke or 
blew threed. 1874 Dastunt Sales frou Field 188 Were you 
gone after "Christening water, that you were gone so long? 

+Chri'stenly, a/v. Obs. [f. Cunisten a.+ 
“LY “sd In a Christian way ; Christianly. 

1386 Cuaucer Man of Law's T. 1023 This child Maurice 
was then Emperour Maad by the pope, and lyued cristenly 
[Lansd, MS. Cristienly]. 1426 AupeLay /oens 47 Cristyn 
men 3if that je be, Then loke 3e done cristynle. 1526 Tin. 
pace NV. 7. To Rdr., Them that are learned Christenly. 
1528 Roy Saf. (1845) If thou wilt then live christenly, 155 
Bare Vocacyon in Hart, Afisc.(Malh,) 1. 336 S. Paul hed 
been christenly familiar at Rome, with Claudia Rufina. 

+ Chri‘stenman, cristenman. Os. Also 
cristene-, cristeman. [ME. = cristen man, written 
as one word: ef. nglishman, gentleman, Cf, 
MUG. &rtstenman.] =Christian man, Christian. 

1200 Aforal Ode 293 in Lamb, [fom. 177 Vuele cristene- 
nen, c1z00 Trin. Colt. [fout. 99 Moli husel pe ech criste- 
man understont. 138. Weir JVs. (1880) 408 No cristen- 
man shulde sue his ) Sat but in as myche as he suep crist. 


1523 Lo. Rerners /roiss. 1. cexli. 353 Of Christenmen and 
of Sarazyns. 


+Christenmas. Ots. exe. dia/. For forms 
see Cunisten a. (App. an assimilation of the 
proper cristes-mass, criste-mas, to CRISTEN, owing 
perth. to the shortening of the 7, which separated 
it in sound from Cunist.] =Curistaas. (The 
ordinary form in northern dial.) 

er Gaw, § Gr. Knt. 502 After crysten-masse com pe 
crabbed Ientoun. 1482 Sfonk of Evesham (Arb.) 50 The 
thirde daye rfter crystynmas “WP 1sz9 Rasteii. Pastyue 
(1811) 40 At Crystenmas. 1601 WEEVER Afirr. Afart. fue 
In Christenmas vpon Saint Thomas day. 1855 WaAéithy 
Gtoss., Kessenmas. 1879 JAMIESON, Christeumass, 

Christente, -ty, ete : see CuniSTIANITY. 

Christhood (kraistjhud). [f.Cunist + -Hoo. 
State or condition of being Christ ; Messiahship. 


christoned realmes, 


] 6. Human as distinguish 
0 


390 


Ya 1400 Chester Pt. (1847) 11. 33 Thy Christhoode we muste 
knowe. 1689 Foxes § Firedr. wi. 208 Vhat the Unction 
which the Saints are said to receive from the Holy One. .is 
one with the Christ-hood of Christ. 1828 E. Irvine Last 
Days 114 His Christhood, as the anointed with the Holy 
Spirit. 1882 Faireamn Stud. Life Christ ix. 187 The 
reality of his Christhood. 

Chri-stiad. »once-wd. [see -aD1¢.] An epie 
of Christ. 

1831 W. H. Mitt Christa-sangtid (1842) Pref. 36 The 
first book of the Indian Christiad. 

Christian (kristyin), a. and sd. Also 6 chrys- 
tyan, -ian, christien.. [ad. L. Christédn-us, (in 
Gr. xpioriayds, Acts xi. 26), f. Christus, xpiarés 
Curist. Introduced with the Renascence in takin 
the place of the earlier cristen, Cunisten a, (Cf. 
the Anglo-Fr. cristien, found from 12th e.)] 

A. adj. 

1. Of persons and communities: Believing, pro- 
fessing, or belonging to, the religion of Christ. 

1553 Epen Treat. Newe nd, (Arb.) 38 They had in lyke 
maner serued other christian men. 1589 R. Harvey 7. 
Pere. (1860) 14 Likening Christian folks to dogs. 1596 
Snaks, Merck, V. 1v.i. 295 These be the Christian husbands, 
1651 Hospes Leviaté. 1. xxvi. 130 Christian States punish 
those that revolt from Christian Religion. 1704 Nrtson 
Fest, § Fasts vii. (1739) 92 The whole Christian Church 
hath distinguished him hy that Character. 1827 Kesie 
Car. ¥., Fuening x, The Rulers of this Christian land. 

b. Afost Christian: a title of the kings of France. 

1942 Youne V¢. TA. vi. 3¢1 O thou most Christian enemy 
to peace. 1751 J. Brown Sha/ftesh, Charac. 34 Religious 
criticism hath made but little progress among the subjects 
of the inmost Christian king. 1861 Tnackrray Four Georges 
(1885) 296 His most Christian Majesty and his court. 

ec. In the names of various religious sects or as- 
soeiations, as Christian TJsraelites, + Christian 
Royalists see quot.), Christian Socialists (whenee 
Christian Soctalism, the prineiples of Christian 
Socialists; CArsstian-soctalise v. (nonce-wd.\, to 
imbue with Christian Socialism). 

a se Crarenvon /fist. Reb. (1704) 111. xv. 497 These are 
called Christian Royalists, or Fi is Meare oken. 1856 
Mrs. Browxinc Aur. Leigh v. (1857) 207 A Christian 
Socialist Is Romney Leigh. 188% E. Maurice Life /*. D. 
Manvice 11,41 His great wish was to Christianise Socialism, 
not to Christian-socialise the Universe. 1885 Whitaker's Al- 
imanack 198 Persons described as: Christian eony. Chris. 
tian Believers. Christian Brethren. Christian Disciples. 
Christian Kliasites, Christian Evangelists. Christian Is- 
raelites. Christian Mission. Christian Pioneers. Christian 
Soldiers. Christian ‘Teetotallers. Christian ‘Temperance 
Men. Christian Unionists. Free Christian Association. 
United Christian Army. United Christian Church, 

2. Of things: Pertaining to Christ or his religton: 
of or belonging to Christianity. 

1553 Even Treat. Newe nd, Vitle-page, The Christian 
fayth. 1597 Hooxer Eccé. /’ol. v. Ixvii. 12 That wherewith 
..all Christian confessions [are] agreeable. 1602 Suaks. 
ffam.v.i. 2 Is she to bee buried in Christian buriall? 1 
Fieetwoop Serm. 2 Cor. ix. 12 Wks. (1737) 5 The indi. 
gestible difficulties of the Christian Creed. 1847 Lp. Linpsay 
Lett, Chr. Art \utrod. 14 Claiming superiority for Christian 
over Classic An. nag Reskin Sev. Lamps vi. iv, That 
Christian worship which was .. to supersede the idolatry .. 
of the pagan. 1866 lappon Samp?t. Lect. i, The central 
question of Christian Theology. 1876 Gremn Short /Tist. 
1.$3 A pagan anda Christian altar fronted one another. 

+b. Court Christian: an ecclesiastical eourt. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 


1285 13 Adz. /, Act 4 Placita inde teneantur in curia 
Christianitatis. 1ag2 Aritton v, x. 10 La conisaunce de 
matrimoigne et de testament apent a Cristiene court 
UNicuots ¢raxsf, ‘The cognizance of marriage and of testa- 
ments belongs to the Court Christian}. — Tec autaunt ge 
prové soit en Court cristiene [¢raas/, Until it be proved in 
Court Christian]. 1628 Coxe Ou Litt, 488 Linwood saith, 
That Probate of Testaments, De consuetudine Anglim ct 


non de jure communi, belong to Court-Christian. 1805 
East's Rep. V. 353 The defect in the Court Christian is in 


the trial nnd not in the jurisdiction, 1863 H. Cox /nstit. 
n. ii. 313 In the beginning of the reign of edward I, an Act 
of Parliament was made .. restricting the Courts Christian 
to causes relating to wills, matrimony,and pure spirituality. 
te. Christian ale: see quot. and AE 3. Obs. 

1642 Virgin’ Compl. in N. & QO. 14 July 1866 To eat 
cakes and drink Christian ale on holy daies. 

3. Of persons and their qualities or aetions: 
Showing charaeter and conduet consistent with 
discipleship to Christ ; marked by genuine piety ; 
following the preeepts and example of Christ ; 
Christ-like. 

1597, Hooxer Ecct. Pot, v. \vii, The mutual exercise of 
Chnistian Charity. /6/d. Ixii, 2 The wane and declination 
of Christian piety. 1655 Futter CA. fist. tx. vi. §51 Even 
the Heathen Romans were so Christian, that .. no Vestal 
Virgin or Flamen of Jupiter was restrained to swear. 1706 
Suarress. Lett, Enthns. 6 (A) truly Christian Prelate. 
1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Schin, xvii, The people of Scotland 
were .. considerably more Christian than the larger part of 
their schoolmasters. 1866 Lippon Bamfpt, Lect. iii, That 
supply of light, of love, and of resolve, which enriches. .the 
Christian soul, : re a 

4. Of or belonging to a Christian or Christians. 

1596 Suaks. Merch. V. iv. i. 310 If thou dost shed One 
drop of Christian bloud. ne ee. Sev, Late Voy. . 4711) 
51 Some Christian Ship had been here. 1876 Green Short 
ffist, i. § 3 The enthusiasm for the Christian God, faith 
in whom had been bought so dearly. 
from brutal; now 


nly collog. or htemorous. bd. mod. collog. or slang, 


CHRISTIAN. 


Of things: Beeoming a Christian; ‘ civilized’, 
‘deeent’, ‘respectable’. Cf. LB. 3. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's ffusb. 11. (1586) 156 This mede- 
cine wil also remedy a christian creature. 1682 D'Urrey 
Butler's Ghost 76 Christian breeches witbout hole. /bid. 137 
And make such wrack of Christian Food. 1818 Scorr Lez. 
fontrose xiv, Had you been to fight with any Christian 
weapons. 

8. Christian name: the name given at christen- 
ing; the personal name, as distinguished from the 
family name or sername. (Also allusively =‘ pro- 
per name’.) Hence fo Christian-name v. trans, 
(nonce-wd.), to call by one’s Christian name; 
Christian-named tues a., having a Christian name. 

1849 Latimer 3rd Sertu. def, Edw. V7 (Arb.) 83 Nowe a 
dayes they call them gentle rewardes, let them leaue their 
colourynge, and cal them by their Christian name Brybes. 
160g Campen Nem, 49 That the giving of Surnames for 
Christian names began in the time of king Edward the sixt. 
19727 Pore Th. on Var. Subj, When a man is made a 
spiaipel peer he loses his sirname; when a temporal, his 
christian-name. 1775 SHERIDAN Schemiug Lieut. wt iv, J 
never knew any good come of giving girls these heatben 
christian names. 1823 Lams Elia, Mackery End, We.. 
were familiar, even to the calling each other by our Chris 
tian Names. 

1848 Tuackeray Van, Fair xx. (1866) 162 The girls 
Christian-named each other. 1866 Ruskin Crown Wild 
Olive Pref. 21 Every separately Christian-named portion 
of the ruinous heap [of the slain]. 

7. Christian era: the era reckoned from the ac- 
cepted date of the birth of Christ, and adopted in 
all Christian countries. 

1657 Wuarton Jk. (1683) 49 The Greek Church num- 
bereth from tbe Creation to Christ's Era, 5508 complete 
years..The year 1657, current of tbe Christian Era. 1777 
Rosertson f/ist, Anter, (1778! 1.1, to About six hundred 
and four years before the Chnstian era, 1875 Jowett Plato 
EI. 524 In the first centuries of the Christian era, 

B. sé. 

1, One who believes or professes the religion of 
Christ ; an adherent of Christianity. 

1526 Pilger. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 1 The lyfe of cue: 
eheystin .-is as oe, ee, 1582 N.T.(Rhem.) Acts i. 
26 So that the discifies were at Antioche first named 
Curisttans [earlier versions Christen; Wyclif 1388 Cristen 
men} 1896 Suaks. Aferch. Vii. i 66 If a lew wrong a 
Christian, what is his humility, reuenge? 1611 Biate 1 Pet. 
iv. 16 If any man suffer as a Christian [so Rhem. 1582, 
cartier versious Christen} 19777 Rovertson (ist. Amer. 
(1783) III. 273 Descent from a family of Old Christians, 
untatnted with, any mixture of Jewish or Mahometan blood. 
1844 Kinciake L£éthen xxvii, The .. exultation with which 
he saw a fellow Christian stand level with the imperious 
Mussulmans, 1876 Green Short /fist. 1. § 3 The Northunt- 
hrian_peasantry..were.. Christians only in name. 

+b. Aven Christian: fellow-Christian; also 
collectively, fellow-Christians. Ods. See EvEN-. 

2. One who exhibits the spirit, and follows the 
precepts and example, of Christ; a believer in 
Christ who is characterized by genuine piety. 

1ga9 More Dial. Heresy w. Wks. 257/2 Being faithful 
christiens. 1611 Bp. IlALt Sersu. iti, fenpress of God, It is 
reason that makes us men; but it is holiness tbat makes us 
Christians. 1742 Younc N¢. 74, tv. 788 A Christian is the 
highest style of man. 1850 Mrs, Stowe Uncte Tom's C. 
xxvii, I's willin’ to Iay down my life .. to see mas'r a Chris. 
tian, 1882 FarKkar Aarly Chr. 11. 500 To be a Christian is 
to act as Christ acted. ‘ : 

3. a. collog. and dial, A human being, as dis- 
tinguished from a brute. [A common sense in the 
Romanie langs.] b. collog. or slang. A ‘ decent’, 
‘ respectable ', or ‘ presentable’ person. 

1g91 Suaxs. Zsv0 Gent, 1. i. 272 Shee hath more qualities 
then a Wrter-Spaniell, which is much in a bare Christian. 
1601 — Tet. N,v iii 89 Mee thinkes..] haue no more wit 
then a Christian, or an ordinary man ha's. 1714 Suarress. 
Charact. (1732) 111. 88 The very word Christian is, in com- 
mon Language, us‘d for Man, in opposition to Brute-beast, 
without leaving so much as a middle place for the \r 
Heathen or Pagan. a1732 Gay Xehk. Goatham i, When 
the Corporation feast is at our house..one would methinks 
appear a little like a Christian. 1749 Firtptnc Tom Jones 
xit iii, A fitter food for n horse than a Christian. 1818 
Scott Leg. Afontrese xi, (The} sagacious quadruped .. 
walked in and out of the boat with the discretion of a Chris. 
tian. 1844 Dickens Afart. Chas. xxxiv, You must take 
your passage like a Christian ; at least, as like a Christian 
as a fore-cabin passenger can. 188. Chester, Leicester, 
Shefield, W. Som. Gloss. (E. D, $.\, Christian, a» human 
being, as opposed to a dumb animal. ' That dog is as cun- 
niug as a Christian’. = i 

4. Used asa denominational or sectarian name. 

Pronounced christian, it was assumed as a title by a sect 
which arose in America. Among the names of religious 
societies in England and Wales certified to the Registrar 
General occur ‘Bible Christians’, ' Christians owning no 
name but the Lord Jesus’, and ‘Christians who object to 
be otherwise designated ’. 

1818 S. Luckey Defence Doctr. Fee Pref. 5 A ew 
sect of people who called themselves Cbri-stians, 1860 
Bartietr Dict. Amer., Christian (with first long), a naine 
assumed by a sect which arose from the great revival in 


1801. 1 Churchman (Hartford, Ct.) 6 June, Baptists, 
Methodists, Unitarians of both schools, Christ-ians, Uni. 
versalists. 


+5. A variety of 
a variety of plum. 

1649 Sutpen Lawes Eng. i vi. (3739) ‘a (Like a Christian, 
that seldom endures long after his full ripeness [wofe, He 
means the Pear, so called}. 165§ Mourer & C, Bennet 
Health [uprov, (1746) 308 The least nourishing [Plums] .. 
are Bullices, Christians, Prunella's, Skegs and Horse-IMums. 


ad ? = Bon-cHRETrEeN ; also 
bs. 


CHRISTIAN. 


1885 Barnes Dorset Dial. Cristen, a small kind of plum. 
1888 IV, Somerset Gl. Cristing.. _—_ . 

C. Comb, a. Parasynthetic, as Christian-minded 
a.,and derivatives as Christian-mindedness sb. Db. 
Christian-wise adv., in a Christian way. 

1880 BLackMORE Erema xiix. {Hoppe A selfishness .. by 
no means Christian-minded. 1856 Warter Southey Lett. 
IL. 292 In what way Southey wished the Catechism taught 
+ not parrotwise, but Christianwise. 

Christian, wv. Obs. rare. [f. CHRISTIAN a., 
partly a refashioning of carlier CaRistEen v.] To 
make Christian, to christen: chzefly in pa. pple., 

ppl. a. . 

1586 FuLKe Agst. A ffen 252 (T.) You allege the practice of 
all churches christianed to the contrary. 1645 RutneRFoRD 
Tryal & Tri. Faith ix. (1845) 104 Every thing mercied and 
Christianed. 1684 ed. Foxe's A. & A/. HI. gor Them that 
be christianed [ed. 1583 christened]. 

+Christiandom. Oés. rare. [An attempted 
refashioning of CHRISTENDOM after Christian.] 

1. Christianity; = CHRISTENDOM I. 

1585 Ane. Sanpys Serm. vii. 10 That it is good christian- 
dome to lie, sweare, and forsweare. 

2. =CHRISTENDOM 3. 

ax670 Hacker Abp, Wiltiams 1. (1692) 142 In the face of 
all Christiandom, 1762-71 H. Watrone Vertue’s Anecd. 
Paint, (1786) V. 62 The Revels of Christiandom. 

Christianhood, wonce-wd. [f. Curistian sd. 
+-HOOD; cf. CHRISTENHEAD.] The estate or con- 
dition of a Christian, Christianity. 

1887 T. W. Arties Throne of Fisherm. 360 When they had 
taken Christianhood into themselves. 

+ Christianimity. Obs. rare—'. [f. Curis? or 
CHRISTIAN + L. anine-us mind +-ITY: cf. magua- 
nimity. Incorrectly for chrtst-animity, or christian- 
animity.] Christian-mindedness. 

1637 Bastwick Litany ww. 2 Of this Christianimity is this 
people and many more. 

Christianism (kristyiniz’m). [a. F. chrzs- 
tianisme, or its original, L. christidnism-us, a. Gr. 
mgricrcn cs Christianity.) 

. The Christian religious system; Christianity. 
Obs. (exc. as a nonce-wd., when christianity is 
classed with other -ésvs.) 

1576 Wootton Chr. he So 93 The godly make no 
difference of meats in respect to Salvation: for they know 
. that Christianism consisteth not therein, 1590 GREEN- 
woop Ausw. Def. Read Prayers 35 The Church may pro- 
fesse Christiantsme and Axtichristianisme, both ata tyme. 
1649 Mitton E/kon. i, Herein the worst of Kings, professing 
Christianism, have. .exceeded hin. 1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles 
I], 1, 73 Converted from Judaismeto Christianisine. 1685 
Bovie Zug. Notion Nat. 352 Philosophers, who preceded 
Christianism. 1801-15 Fusetr Lect. Art xii. (1848) 552 
That Christianism was inimical to the progtess of arts. 
1840 Carty.e /eroes i, We inquire ..What religion they 
had? Was it Heathenism? ..Was it Christianism? 

2. In a depreciatory or contemptuous sense: 
A Christianity of a sort or form. 

1674 R. Goverey /n7, § Ad, pepe 178 The Heathenish 
Christianism, and deceit of the Doctors. 1855 I. Tayvor 
Restor. Belief 247 ‘The easy, overweening, and egotistic 
Christianism of Christian people. 1875 Contemp. Kev. 
X XVI. 987 Poor, thin, maundering—we were going to call 
it chlorotic Christianism, 1883 W. H. Wens in Honul. 
Monthly Aug, 618 Christianism—if I may invent that term 
—is but making a sun-picture of the love of God. 


Christianite (kristyanait). Afi. [See quot. 
1868.] a. A variety of ANorTHITE. +b. A pro- 
posed synonym of PHILLIPSITE. 

1826 Amer. Jrnl, Sc. X1. 263 The color of Christianite is 
rarely yellow. 1868 Dana_A7i1. (1880) 340 Christianite was 
named by Monticelli and Covellt after the prince Christian 
Friedrick of Denmark, who explored Vesuvius with them. 


Christianite, -tie, obs. ff. Caristranity, 
Christianity (kristic-niti). Forms: «. 4 
cristiente, 4-5 -iante, -yante, 4-6 crystyente, 
-yante, 5 cristiantee, 6 christiantie. \B. 4-5 
eristente (-ante), 5-6 crystente, 6 christente, 
-tie, -tee, -tye, (7 christinty, 9 arch. -entie, 
-ty). 7. 4-§ crystyanyte, 4-6 cristianite, 5 
-yanite, 6 christianite, 6-7 -itie, 6- -ity. [Re- 
presents (originally through OF. crestienté), L. 
christianitat-em, nounof statef. christidi-ws CHRIS- 
TIAN; having taken the place in whole or part of 
the native formations ME. crdstenhode and cris- 
tendom. Apart from the merely graphic refashioning 
of cr- as chr- at the Renascence, the word has had 
three types, crzs¢ienté the most French, cristentie 
the most English, and christiantty the most Latin- 
ized, which might fairly be treated as distinct 
words, except that, being connected by interme- 
diate links, their relations are more clearly shown 
by considering them together. The type cvistienté 
was a direct adoption of Anglo-Fr. cristienté, OF. 
crestienté: see CHRISTIAN. By further assimila- 
tion to the English cr7sten, créstendom, etc. (aided 
probably by the phonetic obscurity of the -zev-), 
arose cristenté, which was the most frequent ME. 
type. After 1500 both types were spelt with 
ch-. Already in the 14th ¢., familiarity with the 
Latin form as a word of the clergy, led to the 
occasional use of the 5-syllabic cristianite. With 
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the Renascence this became christiantte, -itie, -ity, 
which in the course of the 16th c. entirely sup- 
planted the two earlier forms, though chrestentie 
lingered dialectally, and appears as chréstendie in 
Bums. Christianity and Christendom were ori- 
ginally synonyms, but are now differentiated.] 

+L. The whole body of Christians, the Christian 
part of the world, Curistenpom. Odés. 

a. cristiente, etc. 

1300 Cursor HH, 2126 Rome..pat now es ouer all cris- 
tiante. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 192 Ne no Ping. suld 
it greue vnto pe Cristiente. ©7435 Torr, Portugal 890 There 
ys no man in Crystyante, More welcome. 485 Caxton 
Paris & V.7x Thurgh out al Crystyente. 15..HipERToN 
K. of Scotts §& A. Browne in Percy Relig. (1823) 11. 36 1 
will not be a traitour for all Christiantie. 

B. cristentie, etc. 

61320 Sir Benes 2690 Schel hit nener aslawe be For no- 
man in cristente. 1340 Hamrotr /’7. Conse. 3925 Alle be 
men of cristante. 1474 Caxton Chesse 58 Other parties of 
cristente. rg0g Barcray Siyf of Folys 212 Rome the hede 
and chefe of Christentye. ¢ 1gt1 1st Eng. Bh. Amer. (Arb.) 
Introd. 34 His lande is twyes as grete as all Crystente and 
Turkey. 1542 Uvau. Erasm. Apoph, 105 a, Saide of some 
publique officers of Christentee. c¢ 1650 &. Hood § QO. 
Katherine 48 in Percy Folio 1, 39 Shee wold not misse your 
companie for all the gold in cristinty. [1875 Veiten 720ced 
84 The feudal claims of all the Kings In Christenty,] 

y. Christianity (cristianite, etc.). 

1303 (MS. ¢ 1375) R. Brusne //aadl, Syne 11237 Seynt 
lame stahle(de} hyt for to be A sacrament purge crysty-» 
anyte [altered from Crystiente}. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Man of 
L's. FT. 446 ‘To Walys fledde the Cristyanytee [7-. 2°. 2 cris- 
tianite, 2 cristianyte(e, Cristiante, cristeante] Of olde 
Britons, dwellynge in this Ie. 1526 Pidgr. Perf. W. de W. 
1531)170 Comprehendyng ..in our prayer all the chirche 
of christianite. 1549 Compl. Scot. Ep. Q. Mary 6 To compel 
al cristianite ty adhere to ther peruerst opinione. a@ 1628 
Lp. Brooke Poems, Hiunane Learn, \xxxiv, To make one 
Church of Christianitie. 1631 Hevian Sf. George 349 The 
Guardian of the distressed affaires of Christianitie. 

2. The religion of Christ; the Christian faith ; 
the system of doctrines and precepts taught by 
Christ and his apostles, 

@. 1303 [see y below] rg02 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 
1506) 1 Hi. 36 ‘To be baptysed and to lyue from youth in 
crystyente, 

B. 1481 Caxton cal te 1. vi. 32 Yf ne were theyre. .good 
prechynge and techyng, Cristente shold be exyled by 
errour., 1581 Marsick Bé. of Notes 108 Bethleem Becoecneth 
the Christentie, which in the eies of the world is little and 
vile, but in the eies of God is great and precious. 1821 
Joanna Baie Met. Leg. lviii, Had, in cause of Chris- 
tentie, Fought with bold Saracens. 

y- (The first quotation is altered from crystyente.) 

1303 (MS. ¢ 1375) R. Brunne /audl. Synne 11706 Vn 
pe besynnyng of crystyanyte Pe apostoles wente aboute to 

reche. 1526 Prler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 189 All yt we 
Pieoe expresly and distinctly in Christianite. 1585 Anr. 
Sanpys Sevvt. vi. p22 Christianitie doeth not consist in 
lowde and shrill crying, Lord, Lord. 1601 H. ‘Timarecey in 
Purchas /élerimes 1x. xvii, Hee maruelled that | should so 
much erre from Christianitie, r16r1 Biste Pref, The pro- 
fessours and teachers of Christianitic. 1773 Burxr SP. 
Relief of Dissen. Wks. (1826) X. 25 | am persuaded that 
toleration, so far from being an attack upon Christianity, 
becomes the best and surest support to it. 1854 Mutatan 
Lat. Chr. Pref. The great sphere of Latin Christianity was 
Western Europe. a Sie 

b. with a’. A Christian religious system. 

1831 CarLyLe Sart. Res. ui. iii, What_ make ye of your 
Christianities, and Chivalries, and Reformations? 1847 
Emerson Kefr. Alen, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 330 The 
moral sentiment, which carries innumerable christianities, 
humanities, divinities in its bosom. 1874 Pusey Lent. 
Serm. 57 There are afloat hundreds of Christianities. 

8. State or fact of being a Christian ; Christian 
condition or quality; Christian spirit or character. 

1303 (MS. ¢ 1375) R. Bruxne_//andl. Synne 232 Men 
clepyn hym god of cristianite; For 3yfhe wy] hym mercy 
craue, Redyly mercy shal he haue. 1588 J. Upaut De- 
anonstr. Discif, (Arb.) 34 Concerning his state of Christiani- 
tie, and abilitie to that place where to he is to be called. 
¢ 1665 Nirs. Hutcuinson Jem. Col. Hutchinson 25 ‘The 
head and spring of them all [his virtues} his Christianity. 
1833 Cruse Lusebius vin. xiii. 376 A venerable example 
of genuine Christianity. 1886 ///ust. Lond, News 27 Feb. 
202/3 Englishmen whose Christianity consists in going to 
Church once upon a Sunday. 

+b. Upon my Christianity !=As I am a Chris- 
tian: a form of asseveration, (Cf. CHRISTENDOM 
1 b, Haripom, ete.) Ods. 

1633 T. Starrorp Pac. Hd, viii. (1821) 332 Upon my Chris- 
tianity, 1 doe acknowledge him to baue deserved more. 

+4. Eccl. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as in Covert 
of Christianity = Court CHRISTIAN; hence spec. 
applied to ruridecanal chapters, and ruridecanal 
jurisdictions ; whence Dean of Christianity, orig. 
=Rural Dean; now retained in the title of parti- 
cular rural deaneries, or Deanertes of Christianity, 
comprising the parishes of certain cities or towns, 
as Exeter, Lincoln, Leicester. 

[e 100 Eapmer Hist. vi. (ed. Selden, 1623, 208) Omnem 
auctoritatem exercenda christianitatis illi adimere cupiebat.] 
1587 Fieminc Cont. Holinsked 111. 1009/2 In this citie 
(Exeter] in the yeare 1222..the parish churches were 
limited, and increased to the number of nineteene churches 
within the citie and suburbs, and were called by the name of 
the christianitie euen to this daie. 1695 Kennett Paroch. 
Antig, Gloss. Christianitatis Curia, Courts of Christianity 
were not only held by the Bishops in Synods, and the 
Archdeacons and Chancellors in Consistories. But they 
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were also the Rural Chapters, where the Rural Dean or 
Dean of Christianity presided, and the Clergy were Assessors. 
ee J. Bacon Liber Regis 411 D{eanery] Christianity, in 
the Archdeaconry of Lincoln. [Includes all the parishes in 
the City of Lincoln.) 1835 W. Dansry //ore Decan. Rur. 
I}. 4x Our ruridecanal ‘conventions..were acknowledged... 
as rural courts of Christianity. /érd, 11. 54 Extensive duties 
ofarbitration and Paenaee are charged on the deans of 
Christianity. .of the diocese of Ypres. 1878 Clergy List 
413 Diocese of Peterborough, Archdeaconry of Leicester, 
Deanery of Christianity, or Leicester. 

[f. 


Christianization (kristydnaizz!-fon). 
CHRISTIANIZE + -ATION. ] 
1. Making Christian ; conversion to Christianity. 
1833 Cuanmers Const, Mart. (1835) I. 1. ii. 290 The basis 
of Christianization. 1835 Durr in Life x. 11882) 157 The 
christianizalion of India. 1837 J. Lana New S. Wales I. 


08 Christianization and civilization of the aboriginal in- 

abitants of New South Wales. 

2. The giving of a Christian character or form to. 

1844 StanLey Arnold Liv. 222 No full development of the 
Church, uo full Christianization of the State, could..take 
place, until, ete. 1847 Lo. Lixpsay Chy. Art 1. qt The 
habitual! christianisation of heathen traditions. 


Christianize kri-styanaiz), v. [f. Cristian 
a + -1ZE; perhaps after med.L. christianizdre ; 
mod.F. has also chrestianiser.} 

1. ¢rans. ‘To make Christian, convert to Chris- 
tianity persons, nations). 

1593 Nasi Christ's 7. (1613) 126 He which peruseth 


that, and yet is Diagoriz’d, will neuer be Christianiz’d. 1676 
I, Marner ff ist. [ar eu. dedians (1862) 48 We was Chris- 


2. To make Christian in character, to imbne 
with Christian principles or forms. 

1693 «pol. Clery Scot. 49 Vhe preaching pf some men is 
such morality, as Seneca and other Heathens tanght, only 
Christianised with some words. 1809 din. Kez. Apr. 224 
He was then accused. .of wishing 10 Christianize the Re- 
volution (Christianiser fa Kevolution. 1831 Axnoiy in 
Stanley Lif 11844) 1. vi. 274. 1 cannot understand what is 
the good ofa national Church if it be not to Christianize the 
nation. 1841 D'Israeni cfmten. Lit. (1867) 339. | 

3. entry, ‘To adopt or conform to Christianity ; 
to play the Christian. rare.) 

1598 Sytyesten Du Partas nu. u. Colontes Prester Tohn.. 
Doth in some sort deuoutly Christianize. 1642 Matron 
slnimady, (1851) 206 They did no more... but bring some 
Pagans Io Christianize. 1823 Lamn /éfa, Leper Symp. 
These half convertites—Jews christianizing—Christians 
judaizing—puzzle me. 

llence Christianized ///. a., Christianizing 
vbl. sh. and ppl. a.; Christianizer, one who 
Christianizes ¢rans. and tutr.. 

1652 Gavtr Magastrom. 50 A Jewish rabbin, or a pagan 
philosopher, or a Christianizer compact ofthem both. 1691 
Fave. Mount Life iv. 10 Vhe far greater part of the Chris- 
lianised world, 1767 T. Hrtcminson //ist. Prov. Mass. it. 
WwW Some of the. .christianized Mohawks. 1806 lux. Rez 
IV, 265 The would be christianizers of Hindostan. 1806 
Soutney Lett. (1856) ]. 370 In_ Germany. .the clergy are 
philosophising Christians, or Christianising philosophers. 
1859 I. ‘Tavi.or Logic in Theot, 201 The time of the Chris. 
tianizing of the em rire. 

Christianlike (krisstyanloik), a. and adz, 
[f. Cristian sé. + Like a. and adv.) 

A. adj. Befitting or proper to a Christian ; 
showing a Christian spirit. 

1574;Newton /fealth Mag. 70 Honest mirth and Chris. 
tianlike ioye.  xg99 Saks. Zen. 1. vii. 381 Neighbonr- 
hood and Christian-like accord. 1749 Firt.pinc Tom Fones 
u,v, That sublime Christian-like disposition. 1841 1. 
‘Taytor Sfir. Ch. 167 H opinion be free, and Christianlike. 

B. adv. In the manner ofa Christian, Christianly. 

1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. 177. un. ii. 58 He most Christian-like 
laments his death. 1632 Litucow 7raz. 325, | was kindly 
vsed, and Christian-like intertayned., 

Christianly (kri‘styinli’,¢. [f. Cunistian sd. 
+-LY1,] Proper to or befitting a Christian. 

1620 Doxne Sern. V. 520 A Christianly use of..riches. 
1641 Mitton Reform. Ch. Discip. u. 5 Sage and_ Chris. 
tianly admonition. 1832 Fraser's Mag. 111.766 A mild and 
christianly temper. 1841 Loner. Children Lonis Supp. 48 
A Christianly plainness Clothed..the old man. 

Christianly, adv. [f. CHrisTIan a. + -L¥?. 
For ME. form see C(H)RISTENLY.] In a Chris- 
tian manner ; in a way becoming a Christian. 

1538 LELaNp /f/. 1V. 64 Richard Beauchampe late Earle 
of Warwike. .the which. .deceased full Christianlye 30 Apr. 
1439. 1641 J. Jackson 7rue Evang. T. ii. 136 Nobly and 
Christianly spoken. @ 1728 Penn 7racts Wks. 1726 1. 709 
(He) Christianly exhorted the People to consider their latter 
end. 1850 L. Hunt A utobiog. vii. (1860) 128 Young as I was 
and Christianly brought up. 

Christianness (kri‘styinnés). rave. [f. Cunis- 
TIAN a.+-NESS.] Christian quality. 

a 1660 Hammonp Wes. 1. 210 (R.} To judge the chris- 
tianness of an action, by the law of natural reason. 

Christia‘no-, combining form of L. Christid- 
nus or Gr. Xportdyds CHRISTIAN, as in Christéano- 
gentilism, -paganism ; Christiano-Platonical adj. 

+ Christianography [Gr. -ypagia writing: see 
-GRAPHY], a description of Christians (title of a 
book by Ephraim Pagitt see quot.). + Chris- 
tianoma‘stix, a scourge of Christians. 

1828 Carty in For. Nev. 1, 131 The ray of Christiano- 
catholico-platonic Faith, 1680 H. Morr Afpocat. Apoe. 117 
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She is said 1o fly into the wilderness, being more safe in this 
Christiano-gentilism..The desart, or Christiano-paganism. 
1647 — Song of Sout. (title), A Christiano-Platonicall dis- 
Pie of Life. F 

1635 Pacitt (titée) Christianographie or the description of 
the multitude and sundry sorts of Christians in the world, 
not subject tothe Pope. a 1647 Br. Hatt Kem. Wes. (1660) 

22 All those varieties of Christians in the farge circle of 
Goaiupengcapin 1678 Cupwortn /utelé. Syst. t. iv. 273 
Hierocles, tbe famous christianomastix. 

Christie (kristik), a. rave—'. [f. Gr. Xprar-ds 
Curist+-ic.] Of or pertaining to Christ. 

1874 J. W, Dace (#v#/e), Christic and Patristic Baptism. 

firisticide (krisstisaid). sonce-zod. [f. L. type 

*Christicidium: see -erDE.] A slaying of Christ. 

1§77, Hounsueo Chron, 11. 385 Guiltie of homicide, ol 
parricide, of christicide, nay of deicide. 1611 Stern. Hist. 
Gt. Brit, ix. ix, (1632) 616. 1644 H. Lesur Sern, Blessing 
of Fudak 37. | é 

+ Christi‘colist. O/s.—° [f. late L. Christ7- 
cola (f. Christ-us + -cola worshipping) +-1st.] A 
worshipper of Christ. 

eae in BaiLev; hence in As and in mod. Dicts. 

ristide, var. CHRIST-TIDE, Ods., Christmas. 

Christien, obs. form of CHrisTiay, 

Christify, v. nonce-wd. [f. L. type *Christi- 
Sfitdre: see -FY.] ¢rans. To make like Christ, 
make a partaker of Christ's nature. 

1663 Farincpon Sev. (1672) 999 The soul must be re/or- 
mata et angelficata, refined and angelified, or rather 
Christificata, Christified. 

Christin, obs. form of CurisTEn a. and v. 

Christinty: see CHRISTIANITY. 

Christio‘logy, bad form of CrrisToLocy. 

a 1873 Lytton A’. Chitlinglyi.x, He belonged..towhat he 
himself called the school of Eclectical Christiology and 
accommodated the reasonings of Deism to the doctrines of 
the Church. 

Christism, vonce-wd. [f. Cnnrist + -18M.] = 
CHRISTIANITY (elassed with Buddhism, Brahman- 
ism, and other zsms . 

1 Emerson Refr. Men., Uses Gt. Men Wks, (Bohn) 1. 
274 bur colossal theologies of Judaism, Christism, Bud- 
dhism, Mahometism. u 

Christless (kraistlés’, a. [f. Curist + -LEss.] 
Without Christ or his spirit. 

1652 Warren Undelievers (1654) 5 They were a Christlesse 

ople. 1683 T. H. Axock at Door of Christless Ones 7 
Whar, Christless, and ready todye? that’s impossible, 1816 
Q. R. XVI. 536 He dreaded a Christless Christianity. 
1886 Pall Malt G. 10 June 5/1 The Christless Christian is 
a phenomenon but too fainiliar. x 

Hence Christlessness, disregard of Christ and 
his teachings. 

1884 W. H. Waro in Lanver’s Poems Introd. 17 The 
tyranny and Christlessness of war oppressed him. 

Christ-like (krai‘stlaik’, ¢. [f£ Curist + Like 
a.; afresh formation from the same elements as 
OE. ertstlic: see CHRISTLY.] Like Christ, or ltke 
that of Christ ; exhibiting the spirit of Christ. 

1680 ALLEN Peace & Unity 26 It would be far more 
Christ-like..to use more..tenderness towards the weak. 
argar Ken Joet, Wks. 1721 1, 490 A Christ-like patience. 
Jord. 11. 5 The Christ-like Heroe, Martyr, Saint, and King. 
1882 Farrar Early Chr. 11. 500 The tnost Christ-like of 
God's saints, P ‘ 

lience Christlixeness, likeness to Christ. 

1879 Cuz, Rossetti Seck & Find 257 The Divine spirit, 
who even in the least and humblest of true Christians 
produces Christlikeness. 1884 J. Parker in Chr. World 15 
May 363/2 Christlikeness of heart. 

Christliness (kroistlinés), [f. Curistny + 
-NESsS.] Christly quality, Christlikeness. 

1882 G. R. Megrits in Alin. Congreg. Assoc. Ohio 49 The 
Christliness of such ministry. 

+Christling (kroicstlin). Obs. noncewd.  [f. 
Curist + -L1nG, dim. suffix.] A petty Christ ; 
a representative or vicegerent of Christ. 

a@ 1638 Meng I!ks, wm. 646 Knowest thou not the first 
commandment of thy Christian Decalogue to be Thou shalt 
have none other Christs but me? What doest thou with so 
many Christlings? = 

Christly (kroi‘stli), a. [f. Curist+-tv}. OE. 
had eristiie of Christ, Christian, which would 
have given christly, but there is no trace of its 
survival in ME. and the modern word is formed 
anew after godly, manly, kingly, etc.] 

1, Of, pertaining to, or relating to, Christ. rare. 

a x000 Laws of Ethelbert vi. 11 (Bosw.) Paet ajhwilc 
cristen man cristlice lage rihtlice healde. 1858 BusHweLy 
Nat, & Supernat, (1862) Pref., Supernatural redemption .. 
and a Christly providence. A 

2. Christ-like, ltke the ideal Christ. 

r88x Fairpairn Stud. Life Christ xii, 240 It is in His last 
sorrows lhat Christ seems most ahah 1884 Chr. Conr- 
monw. 24 Jan. 348/1 The up-building of Christly character. 

Christmas (krism4s), 56. Forms: 2 Cristes 
mensse, 4 oristesmesse, cristmasse, kryst-masse, 
4-5 cristemes(e, cristemasse, crystmas(se, 5 
cristmes, cristmas, crysmas, 6 cristimas, 6-7 
Christmasse, 7-8 Christmass, 6- Christmas, 
(north. dial, 8 Kesmas, 9 Cursmas, Cursmis). 
[Late OE. Cristes mmsse the mass or festival of 
Christ. See also the by-form CHristenMas.] 

1. The festival of the nativity of Christ, kept on 
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or less vaguely to the season immediately pre- 
ceding and following this day, commonly observed 
as a time of festivity and rejoicing. 

a 1123 OE. Chron. an, 1101 Her on pisum geare to Xfies. 
meessan heold se cyng Heanriz bis hired on Westmynstre. 
@ 1134 /bid. an. 1127 Dis gear heald se kyng Heanri his 
hird xt Cristes masse on Windlesoure. 1340 Ayend. 213 
Ine zuyche festes ase at cristesmesse. ¢1 Gaw. & Gr. 
Ant. 471 Wel by-commes such craft vpon cristmasse. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 83 At crystmasse and at ester, 
men ought to go vysit and see his good frende. 1489 
Plampton Corr. (1839) Introd. 114 The King. .beganne 
Crysmas at Westmynster. 1495 Act 2 Hew. Vil. 2§5 
Noon apprentice. [shall] pley..at the Tenys..in no wise 
out of Crnistmas. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 54 He went to 
Windsore, where he..kept his Christmas, 1605 Camnen 
Rem. Proverbs, Christmasse cometh but once ayeare. 1635 
Swan Spec. AM, (1670) 124 They also say, that a hot Christmas 
makes a fat churchyard. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 509 P3 
The Beadles and Officers have the Impudence at Christmas 
toask for their Box. 1748 H. Wacpoe Lett., H. Alann 26 
Dec., Here am I come down to what you call Keep my 
Christmas. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 189 (Hoppe: Revelry 
was permitted. .through the twelve days of Christmas. 

+b. transf. to any similar festivity or revelry. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. iii. 56 Privateers, who resort 
hither in the aforesaid months [May-Aug } purposely to 
keep a Christmas as they call it. 


2. dial. & nursery lang. Molly and other ever- 
greens used for decorations at Christmas. 


a@ 182g Forny Christras, the evergreens with which our | 


churches and houses are still decorated at the season of Christ- 
mas, 1878 Britren & Hortann Eng. Plant-n, Christmas, 
Llex Aqui folinm. Camb. ; Ches.(but only so called when used 
for Christmas decorations): Hants; Wight; Norf.; Suff.: 
Suss. 1884 Cheshrve Gloss. (E.D.S.) Christmas, evergreens 
used in Christmas decorations; often Kismus. [So in most 
dialect glossaries). 

3. attrib. and Comé,, as Christmas brand, carol 
(see CaROL sé. 3b), dinner, game, -hamper, -keeper, 
morning, night, party, time, ete. ete. 

a 1500 Sones 4 Carods 15th C, (1847) 22 (Mitz.) ¥t sprong u 
on cristmes ny3t. a 1583 UDALL Royster D. tw. ii. (Arb. 60 
shrew their best Christmasse chekes bothtogetherward. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Caf, Dec. 26 To. .gather nuttes to make me 
Christmas game. 1588 Swans. 2.1. /. vy. ii. 462 Like a Christ- 
mas Comedie. 159: Greene. Mfarden’s Dreame xxxiii, He 
kept no Christmas-house for once a year. 1596 SHaks. Tay. 
Shr. Inty. 1. 141A Christmas gambold, or a tumbling tricke. 
1602 and Pt. Retxrn fr. Parnass. Prol. (Arb.)} ¢ Its a 
Christmas toy indeede. 1632 Litucow Trav. x. (1682) 475 
The best, and most bountiful Christmas-keepers..that ever 
I saw in the Christian World. 1636 Pryvxne Undysh. Tim, 
Ep. (1661) 25 Playing the part of a Bishop, as a Christmas 
Peale trtetigr eras: King. 1648 Herrick /fesper.,Candlem. 
Day, Kindle the Christmas brand, and then Till sunset let 
it burn. 1799 SovtuHry Sou. xv, Watching the children at 
their Christmas mirth. 1824 B. Hatt ¥rvZ 31 Dec. in 
Lockhart Scott, Your Christmas and New Year's parties 
seem generally dull. 12824 Miss Mitrorn Vrflage 1. (1863) 
2t7 The Christmas-dinner visits of a gay. neighbourhood. 
1826 in Hone Every Day Hk. I. 187 These Christmas bills, 
these Christmas bills. 1837 Dickens /ichkiv. xxviii, How 
many..dormant sympathies, does Christmas time awaken ! 
ibid, xxx, As he took his seat at the breakfast table on 


_ Christnsas morniags. 1842 Trexxvson Morte d’Arthar 305 


I. .heard..The clear church-bells ring in the Christmas 
morn. 1850 — /# Mem. xxvtu. iii, The Christmas bells. . 
Answer each other. /dyd. xxx. ii, Did we weave. . The holl 
round the Christmas hearth. 1859 M. Lemon (tit/e), 
Christmas Hamper. 

4. Special combs, Christmas book, t a. ‘2 book 


in whieh people were aceustomed to keep an 


| aceount of the Christmas presents they received’ 


the 25th of December. Usually exteniled more | 


(Nares); b. a book published at Christmas, and 
intended to be in some respect suitable to the 
scason; + Christmas candle, a large candle 
fortnerly burnt at Christmas (see Brand Jf. Antrg. 
(1870) I. 253); Christmas-card, an omamental 
eard sent by way of Christmas greeting; (the 
custom began in England about 1867); Christ- 
mas Daisy, the late flowering Aster grandifiorus; 
Christmas-day, the 25thofDeccmber; Christmas- 
eve, the evening before Christmas-day; Christ- 
mas-flower, (a.) the Christmas Rose, //e//ebernus 
niger; (6) the Winter Aeconite, Lranthis hye- 
malis (Britten & Wolland); + Christmas herb 
(Lyte), the Christmas Rose; + Christmas King 
= Christmas Lord; + Christmas-log, a large 
elump of wood eustomarily burnt at Christmas, 
a YULE-LoG; + Christmas Lord, the ‘Lord of 
Misrule’, formerly eleeted to lead the revels about 
Christmas-time ; Christmas number, the part of 
a serial publication issued at Christmas; Christ- 
mas-pie, a pie eaten at Christmas, esp. a Mincr- 
Pig; Christmas-pride, the plant Aue//fa panicu- 
fata of Jamaica; + Christmas Prince = Christ- 
mas Lord; Christmas-pudding, theplum-pndding 
at the Christmas dinner ; Christmas-rose, a species 
of Hellebore (//e//eborus niger) with large white 
flowers, commonly cultivated in gardens, in bloom 
from December to February ; Christmas-tide, the 
season of Christmas, Christmas-time. See also 
CHRISTMAS-BOX, TREE. 

1602 and Pt. Retnrn fr. Parnass. v. ii. (Arb.)65 Looke in 
my “Christmas booke who brought me a present. 1875 


Ruskin Fors Clav. V. 77 As 1 was looking over Christmas 
Books of last year. 1625 Cotntncrs Caveat for Prof. xxvii, 


| 


CHRISTMAS-BOX. 


(1653) 112 Like our *Christmas candles. 1703 Country 
Farmers’ Catech. in Brand Pop. Antig, (1870) 1. 287 M 
daughter don’t look with sickly pale looks, like an unit 
Christmas Candle. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk., Christmas 
Eve, Beside the accustomed lights, two great wax tapers, 
called Christmas candles..were placed ona highly polished 
buffet. 7 J. James Gardening 168 It looks like an Apple- 
Tree or like a Christmas-Candlestick twisted into several 
Branches, 1883 Rusuix Fers Cfav. VIII. 219 There is a 
*Cbristmas card, with a picture of English ‘nativity’ for 
you. 1828 Loupon Lyxcycl. Plants s.v. Aster, A ve 
numerous genus of plants commonly called in England, 
“Christmas Daisies. 18667 reas. Sot. s, v, Aster, Fromtheir 
time of flowering, Asters are often called Michaelmas Daisies 
and Christmas Daisies. 138 . Weir Sef Wes. 11. 236 On 
*Cristemasse ers 1568 Grafton Chron. I]. 470 King 
Henry..did in the honour of Christes birth on Christmas 
day refreshe all the pore people with yictuall. 1655 Evriys 
Diary 25 Dec. There was no more notice taken of Christmas 
day in churches. 1872 Mars. Atexanner Wooin’ o't xxv, 
Christmas Day was all that Christmas Day should be— 
clear, crisp, bright. o 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant, 734 pus..Bi 
contray caryez bis kny3t, til *kryst-masse euen. 138 : 
Wreutr Sel. Wks. 1. 311 (£7tée), Pis is be gospel pat is rad on 
Cristemasse ane . 22613 Oversury Characters, Frank. 
din, The wakefull ketches on Christmas Eve. 1850 Tennyson 
dn Mem. xxx. iv, Sadly fell our Christmas-eve. 1537 in 
Brand /’of. Antig. 1. 279 Ina letter of 1537 the Curate of 
St. Margaret's, Lothbury..says, that the ple made na 
more of God than if he had been ‘a *Christmas King.’ 
1648 Hernicn Hesper.,Cerem,Christnt., Bring. .the ’Christ- 
mas Log to the firing. ¢x565 CurcuvarD Lament. Freynd- 
shypp in Brand Pop. Antrg. 1. 279 Jestes and boordes, 
‘That “Christmas Lordes were wonte to speke. 1691 Woop 
Ath, Oxon. in ibid. 1. 273 In_ Merton College. .the Fellows 
annually elected, about a. Edmund's Day, in November, 
a Christmas Lord, or Lord of Misrule. 1643 Pfain Eng tish 
25 Aseasie to win a Towne. .as to make a breach in the wals 
of a *Christmas Pie. 1661 Relig. slypocr. Presbyt. in 
Brand Pop. Antig.1. 294 Three Christmass ar Mine’d Pies. 
1689 SELoEN Table T, (Arb.) 33 The coffin of our Christmas 
Pies in shape long, is in imitation of thecratch. 1747 Mrs. 
Grasse Cookery viii, A Yorkshire Christmas-Pye, — Nwr- 
sery Rime (of unknown age) Little Jack Horner Sate in a 
Corner, eating a Christmas pie. 1756 P. Browne. Jamaica 
267 *Christmas Pride. This plant..generally blows in the 
months of December and January. 1598 Gitrin Shialeta, 
in Brand Pop. Antig. 1.279 A player toa *Christmas prince. 
1691 Wooo Ath. Oxon. ibid. 1. 273 The Christmas Prince 
of St. John’s College(Oxford], whom the Juniors have annn- 
ally..elected. 1858 Trottore Dr. Thorne xxi, Doomed to 
eat his *Christmas pudding alone. 1688 R. Flotme 4 ronoury 
un, ro4/1 Hellebor, or Christmas Flower..some call. .tbe 
*Christmas or New-Years Rose. 1852 D. Moir Fornrs, 
Birth Flowers xv, The Christmas rose Shall blossom, 
though it be ‘mid snows. 1636 Rorer Life More 3 in Brand 
Pop, Antiq. \. 274 (Sir Thomas More)..would..at *Christ- 
mas tyd sodenly sometymes stepp in among the Players. 
1866 C. Macponatp Ann. Q. Nerghd. xii. (1878) 233 After 
this Christmas-tide, I found myself in closer relationship to 
my parishtoners. 

Christmas (krismas), v. co//og. [f. prec. sb.] 
Used in several trivial senses: 

+. trans. (nonce-nse.) To provide with Christ- 

mas cheer (oés.). b. fans. To adorn with Christ- 
mas decorations. ¢. intr. To celebrate Christmas. 


Hence Christmasing vé/. sh. 

1594 Cuarman /f/ymn, in Noct. (N.) When loves are 
Christmast with all pleasure’s sorts. 1806 Sourney Left. 
(1856) {. 351 While you have been Christmassing in the 
country. 18a9 E. Jesse ¥rwZ Natnratist 364 ‘ Christmass- 
ing,’ as we call it, the decorating our churches, houses, and 
market meats with evergreens, is yet retained amene us. 
1851 Mavurw Lond, Labony 1, 141 In London a ae 
trade is carried on in ‘ Christmasing,’ or in the sale of holly 
and mistletoe, for Christmas sports and decorations. 
téid, Properly to Christmas St. Paul’s would take go/. 
worth at least. 1883 //arper's Mag. Jan.240/1 A pair of... 
dolls, which were to constitute the central pivot of her 
Christmasings, 1884 Daily News 16 Feb. 5/3 Twn police- 
men who hadubo obviously been ‘ Christmassing,’ 

Chri‘stmas-box. J ; 

+1. A box, usually of earthenware, in whieh con- 
tributions of money were ecolleeted at Christmas, 
by apprentices, ete,; the box being broken when 
fnll, and the contents shared. See Box 56.2 5. 

1611 Cotcr. 7/refire, a Christmas box; a box havingacleft - 
onthelid, orin the side, for mane toenter it; used in France 
by begging Fryers, and here by Butlers, and Prentices, etc. 
1612-15 Br. Hate Contempé, N. 7. w. xi, It is a shame for 
arich Christian to be like a christmas-box, that receives all, 
nnd nothing can be got out till it be brokenin pieces. 1642 
I]. Browne Afap of Microcosm (N.), Like the Christmas 
earthen boxes of apprentices, apt to take in money, but he 
restores none till hee be broken, like a potter's vessel, into 
many shares, ye Arsuruxot John Bull vi. (1756) 226 
Peg’s servants..had more than their share of the Christmas- 
box. 31802 Fossroxe Brit, Monachisne (1843) Vire-lire is 
the only French for Christmas-box, or money box cleft on 
the side. 

+2. The Butler's Box, in whieh gamesters put 
part of their winnin See BuTLer 3. Oés. 

16ar QuarLes Avgalns §& P. (1678) 116 When skilful 
Gamesters play, The Christmas Box gains often more than 
they. ¢ 1645 HoweLe Lefs, (1650) 1. 76 The lawyer. .is like 
a Christmas-box, which is sure to get whosoever loseth. 

3. A present or gratuity given at Christmas: in 
Great Britain, usually confined to gratuities given 
to those who are supposed to have a vague claim 
upon the donor for services rendered to him as 
one of the general publie by whom they are em- 
ployed and paid, or as a customer of their legal 
employer; the undefined theory being that as they 
have done offtces for this person, for which he has 


CHRISTMASLY. 


not directly paid them, some direct acknowledge- 


ment is becoming at Christmas. 

Thus, these gratuities are asked from householders by 
letter-carriers, fee SeeToen, lamp-lighters, | scavengers, 
butehers‘ and bakers’ boys, tradesmen‘s carmen, ete, and 
from tradesmen by the servants of households that deal 
with them, etc. They are thus practically identical with 
the Christmas-box collected by appa from their 
masters‘ customers in sense 1, exc. that the name is now 
given to the individual donation ; and hence, vulgarly and 
in dialect use it is often equivalent to ‘ Christmas present.’ 

1668-1714 [see Box? 5}. 1731 in Hone Avery Day Bk. 1. 
1645 The le were come for their Christmas-box. @ 1845 
Hoop Yok Day ii, And wished his box a Christmas-box To 
come but once a year. 1880 Post Office Guide, 12 The pro- 
hibition from receiving payment in addition to the postage 
does not, however, extend to Christmas boxes. 

+Christmasly, ¢. Oés.  [f. Curistas + 
-L¥1,] Proper to the season of Christmas, 

1579 Tuynne Perf. Anibass. Pref.. Work done in the 
middest of my Christmasse pines, as may appear by the 
Christmasly handling thereof. 

Chri-stmasly, adv. nonce-wd. [f. CHRISTMAS 
+ -LY2, after daily, yearly, etc.) Every Christmas. 

1830 Lame Let?. xvii. 164 Christmasly at night..hath he, 
doth he, and shail he tell after supper the story. 

Christmas-tree. A small tree, usually a fir, 
set up in a room, illuminated and hung with orna- 
ments, and bearing Christmas presents; a famous 
feature of Christmas celebration in Germany, fre- 
quently but imperfectly imitated in England, espe- 
cially since its introduction into the royal house- 
hold in the carly years of the reign of Queen 


Victoria. 

(1789 Mas. Parenpick Frauds. 11.158 (N. & Q.) This Christ- 
mas Mr, Papendick proposed an illuminated tree according 
to the German fashion. 1829 Greoille Mem. (Xmas,) The 
Princess Lieren got up a little féte such as is customary all 
over Germany. ‘Ihree trees in great pots were put upon a 
Tong table, etc.] | 1835 A. J. Kener in Loseley A/SS. 75 
We remember a German of the household of the late Queen 
Caroline, making what he termed a Christmas tree for a 
juvenile party. 1848 /Z/ust. Lond. News 1 Jan. 431/1 
Christmas Festivities at Windsor ..the sideboards were 
surmounted with stately ‘Christmas Trees’, glittering with 
pendant bonbons, etc. 1853 Mrs. Cartvie Lett. IL. 238, 
I..had_ nothing to do but dress dolls for a Christmas-tree. 
1869 Hazurr Brand’s Pop. Anti. (1870) 1, 287 But the 
Christmas-tree..came to us from Germany directly. .and is 
still (1869) a flourishing institution among us. 

Christmasy (krissmasi), @. collog. [f. 
Curist“as+-¥4.] Characteristic of, or snitable 
for, Christmas. 

1882 Harper's Christmas Pict. & Papers 2 A good big 
Christmassy paper. 1883 TI’. Anstey in Lone. Mag. III. 
253 There was something thoroughly Christmassy. .about 
the witchlike old lady. 1884 Graphic 27 Dec. 678/2 Some- 
thing Christmassy is expected 10 be seen on the walls of 
churches and chapels. 1887 Pati Madi G. 26 Dec. 2/1 
Representing a Christmassy scene in the Arctic regions. 

Christned, -ning, obs. ff. CHRISTENED, -ING. 

Christo- (kri:stc), combining form of Gr. 
Xprorés or L. Christus Cumist, as in_Christo- 
centrio (-se‘ntrik), ¢. [see CENTRIC], having 
Christ as its centre; + Christo-cru‘cian, Ods. 
nonce-wd, [f. L. crx, cruc-is cross + -IAN} after 
Rosicrucian], one devoted to the cross of Christ ; 
Christolatry (kristglitri), worship of Christ as 
divine ; Christomaniao (-mé'nixk) [see Maniac}, 
etc. 

1873 tr. Oosterzee’s Dogmatic 1. §7 The claim that Chris- 
tian eematics shall be Christo-centric. 1888 Contemp. 
Rev, Apr. 522 Fuller could not make his theology ‘ Christo- 
centric’ without initiating a radical change in the Idea of 
God. 1654 WuitLock Zootomia 566 Let Rosie-crucians be 
dumb .. a Christocrucian (of which this Apostle was none of 
the meanest) is an order, ete, 1819 Coterince Lit, Nem, 
III. 71 The progress of the Christolatry from the lowest 
sort of Christodulia. 1880 Swinnurne Study Shaks. 213 
The whole Thebaid of Christomaniacs rolled into one. 

Christological (kristolg-dzikal), a. [f Crmis- 
TOLOGY +-IC+-AL.] Pertaining to Christology. 

1847 Bucutr. Hagenbach's Hist. Doctr. 1. 61 Investigations 
of a theological and chaolee nature, 1882-3 SeHarr 
Relig, Encycl, U1. 1772 The E 


Epistles of the ernst 
have been aptly called ‘the Christological Epistles.’ 


Christologist (kristglidzist). [f as prec. + 
-Ist.] One who treats of Christology ; one who 
holds a (special) doctrine about Christ. 

1855 W. H. Mun Applic. Panth. Princ. (1861) 36 When 
arguing the principle..with Christologists such as these. 
1882-3 Senarr Relig. Encycl, 1. 466 Nearly all Christo- 
logists admit now the genuine growth and development 
of Christ's humanity. F 

Christologize (kristglédzaiz), v. rare". [f. 
as prec.+ -IZE.] ¢razs. To make Christological. 

1886 Pror. E.C. Suytu in Homil. Rev. Apr. 288 A Christo- 
logizing of Eschatology. 

Christology (kristylédzi). [f Gr Xpiords 
Curisr + -Aoyta discourse: sec -LoGy.] That 
part of theology which relates to Christ ; a doctrine 


or theory concerning Christ. 

1673 Oxy Pref. to Jackson's Wks, 1. 27 In that part of 
divinity which I make so bold to call Christology. 1675 Bur- 
qtnoccE Causa Dei 408 Hear Hierocles concerning Natural 
Theologie, and perhaps Christologie. 1825 ‘TuiRtwact tr. 
Schleiermacher's Crit. #ss. 11. 1838 J. A. SterHENSON 
(title) Christology of the Old and New Testaments. 1875 
LicutFoor et Col. & Philent, Introd. 111 The Chris1- 

Vou. If. 


393 


ology of Cerinthus deserves attention. .Cerinihus held. .that 
Jesus was only the son of Joseph and Mary. 

Christon, obs. form of CurIsTEN 2. 

Christophany (kristy fini). [f£ Gr. Xpords + 
-pana or -pavea appearance.) An appearance or 
manifestation of Christ. 

1846 Gro. Ruiot tr. Strauss’ Life Jesus U1. 337 The order 
in which he enumerates his Christophanies .. appears to be 
the order of time. 1874 E. D. Smite tr. Ochler’s O. T. Theol. 
1, 180 Christophanies go on for some time after the ascension 
of our Lord, 1886 Farrar Hist. dnterp. 173 In every Old 
Testament Theophany he sees a certain Christophany. 

Christopher (kri-stéfr). [ad.(ult.) Gr.Xpicro- 
gépos Christ-bearing, which became a Christian 


pee name.]} 
+1. A figure of St. Christopher. Oés. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucrr Prof. 115 A cristofre on his brest of silver 
shene, 1488 1V// of Scotte (Somerset Ho.)a Tabulet of goold 
with a cristofre. [1845 J. SaunoERS Cabinet Pict. Eng. Life, 
Chaucer 85 St. Christopher, as the patron of field sports, 
and as presiding also over the state of the weather, was of 
course pre-eminently the forester’s guardian saint.] 

+2. A bearer, as St. Christopher was of Christ. 


Obs. 

1863 Barr Set, Wks. (1849) Such christophers of the 
devil. 

3. Herb Christopher: a book-name of the Bane- 
berry (Actwa spicata) ; also formerly of the Flower- 
ing Fern (Osmunda regalis); and the Flea-bane 
(Pulicaria dysenterica), Stinking Christopher: 
a book-name for Scrophularia aquatica and nodosa, 

1578 Lyrn Dodoens i. xi. 402 We may cal it..in English 
Osmonde the Waterman, Waterferne, and Saint Christo. 
phers herbe. 1633 I. Jounson Gerard's Herbal 433 (Britt. 
and Holl.), In Cheape side the herbe-women call it [Puli- 


caria dysenterica) L/erbe Christopher, 1866 Treas. Bot. | 


16 Actaa spicala..is sometimes called Herb Christopher. 
1879 Prior Brit, Plant-n. 

Christophite (krisstéfoit). A//v. [a. Ger. chris- 
fophit (Breithaupt), named 1862 from the St. 
Christoph mine in Saxony, where found.) A va- 
riety of blende, containing much iron. 

1868 Dana Adin. (1880) 48 The. .christophite of Breithaup1. 
a brilliant-black blende from St. Christophe mine, 

+ Christ-tide. Os. Also 6 Christydo, 6-7 
-tido, 7 -tid. [f. Curist + Tipe sé.] Christmas. 

1589 R. Harvey Pl. Perc. (1860) 36 1 haue such hast of 
my worke against Christide. ¢ 1630 Rispon Sa. Devon 
§ 342 (1810) 352 From September until Christide. 1641 W. 
Cartweicut Ordinary w. v, Let Christ-tide be thy fasi, 
And Lent thy good repast. 1656 V. Riding QO. Sess. Rec. 
V. 220 The Sessions next after Christyde next. 

Christward (kroi-stw§1d), @. and adv. 
[f. Cunist +-warp.] ‘Towards Christ. 

1645 W. Jenxyn Serm,. 4 Their affections are .. ebbing 
heaven-ward, Christ-ward. 1886 Srurcron 7¥reas, Dav. 
(Ps.) exxxviil. 2 The Christward position. 1888 Advance 
(Chicago) 2 Aug., Young churches .. growing botl: Christ- 
ward and manward, 

Christy (kristi). In Christy’s or Christy 
Minstrels, sometimes shortly Christys. The 
name of a tronpe of minstrels imitating negroes, 
originated by one George Christy of New York ; 


rare. 


afterwards in popular use extended to any similar | 
company with blackened faces, who sing negro | 


melodies accompanicd by the banjo and bones, 
and interspersed with droll jokes. 

Hence Christy minstrelsy. 

1873 Miss Brovauton Maucy II. 191 What are they ?.. 
Who are they? Are they Christy Minstrels? 1878 Ruskin 
Fors Claw. V1.12 You have all made Artificial Blacks of 
yourselves, and uninelodious Christys. 1876 //adiherger's 
dilust, Mag. 664 (Hoppe) Christy minstrelsy..a rather un- 
classical but popular species of concert in America, 

Chro‘maphore. 70/. [In F. chromophore.] 
A variant of CHROMATOPHORE. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. r 

Seer pe (kroumayskoup). Optics. [irreg. 
f, Gr. yp&pa colour + -oxomos observer.) ‘An in- 
strument invented by Liidicke for the determina- 
tion of the refractive index of eolonred rays of 
light’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

(See Gilbert's Annalen XXXVI. 1810.) 

Chromate (kréume't). Chron. [f. Crrrom- 
IUM or CHRoM-Ic + -aTE4.] A salt of chromic 
acid; e.g. chromate of lead, Pb CrO,, much used 
as a yellow pigment. 

The chromates containing one equivalent of the acid, are 
called xeutral, normal, miono-, or nieta-chromates., Chrom- 
ates with two equivalents of the acid are called acid, 67, 
or dichromates; there are also Aypferactd chromates or 
tri-chromates. 

1819 CHILDREN £'ss, Chem. Anal. 200 The chromate, the 
only one of these salts that is coloured, is yellow. 1840 
Henry lem, Chent. VW. 121 Chromate of lead is found 
native in fine orange-coloured prisms, 1871 TynDaAut Fragve. 
Se. (ed. 6) 1. iv. 103 A solution of the yellow chromate of 
potash. 1872 Watts Dict. Chen. 1. 938 Hyperacid chrom. 
ate or Trichromate of Potassium. 

Chromatic (krome‘tik), a. (ands) Also 7 
cromatick, 7-8 chromatique. [ad. L. chrdmatic- 
us or Gr. xpaparix-ds (chiefly in the musical 


sense), f, xp@pa colour. Cf-¥orhromatigue.] 
A. adj. 1. Pertaining to colour. 


-1. Of or belonging to colour or colours; con- 


] 
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CHROMATICAL. 


sisting of or produced by colour. (Chiefly a scien- 
tific technical term.) 

“3841-44 Emerson Zs. Nome. § Realist Wks, (Bohn) I. 251, 
T read for the lustres, as if one should use a fine picture in 
a chromatic experiment, for its rich colours. 1862 ‘'yNpatt 
Mountaineer. xii. 97 The chromatic splendours of our 
atmosphere. 1869 Napueys Pgs. Life Woman ww. (1878) 

22 Chromatic memory, or the memory of colors. 1870 H. 

lacmentan Bible Teach, vii. 149 Though green is the pre- 
vailing hue .. yet the whole chromatic scale may be seen 
illustrated in the foliage of plants. 

b. Chromatic aberration: the non-convergence 
of the different coloured constituents of white 
light to one focus, when refracted through a lens 
(see ABERRATION 6); also called chromatic disper- 
ston, Chromatic function: see quot.1879. Chrom- 
atic printing: printing from blocks or types inked 
with various colours. 

1831 Brewster Oftics ix. § 66. 80 The extreme red rays. . 
will he found to have their focus in A .. the extreme violet 
rays. «will be refracted to a focus /” much nearer the lens.. 
Vhe distance VX is called the chromatic aberralion. 1837 
Goring & Pritcuarn MVierogr. 177 The second defect, 
chromatic dispersion, arising from the nnequal refrangibility 
of the light. 1879 tr Semper’s sinim, Life 91 Ponchet 
applied the term chromatic function to that adaptation of 
colour to the surroundings of the creature which is indi- 
rectly the result of sight. 1882 Cagenxter Alicroscofpe i. 
13 The Chromatic error is scarcely perceptible. 

~ 2. Full of colour, brightly or highly coloured. 

1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 23 Vec., Magnificently varied 
tints, now dazzlingly chromatic, now mellow. 1876 J. itis 
Caesar in Egypt 30 Atong the floor, Chromatic, lessclate 
with marbles rare. 1880 Print. Trades Fral, xxxi. 6 The 
cover still retains its rich chromatic character. 

+3. App. transl. Gr. xpoparieds, ‘in Aheloric, 
florid. elaborate, artificial’ (Liddell & Scott). 
(1652 Urguiart Jewel Wks, (1834) 292 Figurative expres: 
sions, whether... paradiastolary, antipoplioretick, cromatick, 
or any olher way of figuring a speech by opposition. 

4. See quot. [ef. Isidore x. 45 Chromaticus, 
guia non confunditur, nee colorem mutat.| 

1656 Buount Glossegr., Chromatick (chromaticus) that 
never blusheth, whose colour never changeth. 1678 in Pu 
Lis. 1721 in BAILEY. 

Ti. Aluste. 

~5. a, The name given to one of the threc kinds 
of tetrachords in Greek music, the others being 
the diatonie and the enharmonic. b. In modern 
music: Pertaining to or including notes which do 
not belong to the diatonic scale; admitting notes 
which are marked with aecidentals. and arc tot 
normal to the seale of the passage where they 


occur, but which do not canse modulation. 

Chromatic scale: a scale which proceeds by semitones. 

Chromatic semitone + the interval between a note and the 
same note flattened or sharpened; eg. A—AS, Bh—B, 

[1597 Mor.ev Jufrod. A/us. Annot., Practicall Musicke.. 
isofthree kindes: Diufonicum, Chromaticum, and Enkar- 
monicum. 1603 Hottaxn Plutarch’s Afor. 682 Ayathon.. 
first brought up the Chromaticke musicke. — Géess., Chrom- 
alicke Musicke, was soft, delicate and effeminate. ful of 
descant, fained voices and quavering, as some are of opinion. 
21630 Mitton 4¢ Solemn Afusich MS, reading cT.), Those 
harsh chromatick jars Of sin that all our musick inars. 1674 
Prayrorp Shrld AZus. it. 35 The second Note .. made flat 
by the cromatick flat sign. 1680 Butter Revs. (1759) I. 180 
Ilis wild Irish and chromatic ‘Tones. 169 Sears 
Volunteers wi. (1720) TV. 440 Ah, that’s fine, Thal‘s chrom- 
atick: I love chromatick musick mightily. 1694 74/2. 
Trans. XVUL 72 A Ring of Bells tuned to Chromatick 
Intervals. 1742 Pore Dunc. i. 55 Chromatic tortures soon 
shall drive them hence. @ 1789 Burney Ast. Alus. (ed. 2) 
1. i, 25 The regular chromatic scale consisted of semitones 
and minor thirds. 1845 E. Houmrs A/ozart 116 The 
‘ Crucifixus’ .. ofien displays chromatic harmony, wrough1 
up to the highest pitch of the awful and subline. 188 
Macrarren Counterp. iii. 5 A scale is chromatic when the 
seven diatonic notes are interspersed with the five inflected 
notes. 

b. fransf. of persons, etc. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 29 & 13 Musick is not design’d 
to please only Chromalick Ears, but all that are capable of 
distinguishing harsh from disagreeable Notes. 1774 Footer 
in Westen, Alag, I. 376 From squeaking Monarchs and 
Chromatic Queens. .I come. 

_ Be quasi-sé. 

<+1, Painting. The art of colouring. Ods. 

1695 Drvpen tr. Dufresnoy (J.\, The third part of painting, 
which is called the chromatick or colouring. 1761 Brit. 
Mag. Il. 541 Zeuxis..excelled all his cotemporaries in the 
chromatique, or art of colouring. 

“<2. Chromatics. The science of colour. 
¢1790_Imison Sch. Art 1. 199 Optics .. consist of three 
arts, viz, Catoptrics, Dioptrics, and Chromatics. 1870 IT. 
Tacmutuan Bidle Teach. i, 17 Sidereal chromatics have 

become a distinct branch of study. 188: Awozwledge No. 5. 
98 A slatement.. with respect to.. the solar spectrum .. 
set forth in other similar works upon chromatics. 

3. pi. Chromatic notes, harmonies, ctc. 

I Kersey, Chromaticks, a pleasant and delightful sort 
of Musick. 1794 J. Wotcorr(P. Pindar) Wks. II. 236 The 
ear with harsh chromatics must be teas‘d, Grown much 
too fashionable to be pleas’d. 1833 4 thenzxum 16 Nov, 762, 
I play the flute—she heeds not my chromatics, 

+Chromatical, 2. Oés. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] = prec. adj. 

1603 Houtann Plutarch 486 (R.) Why among sundry 
kinds of musick, that which is called chromatical delighteth, 
enlargeth, and joyeth the heart, whereas the harmonical 
contraclell and draweth it in. 
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CHROMATICALLY. 


Chromatically (kremoetikAli), ado. [f- prec. 

+-LY.] Ina chromatic manner. 

1787 Wotcorrt (P. Pindar) Ode upon Ode Wks, 1g9 I.401 
Most solemn, most chromatically wise! 1854 J. SCOFFERN 
in Orr’s Cire. Se. Chem. 81 The central spot ts ¢ romatically 
iuminated. 1863 Possidid, Creation 1909 The frontiers of 
a yellow kingdom on a mapare never chromatically invaded 
or overshadowed by the splendomrs of the neighbouring 
blue empire. 


Chroma'ticism. A/ssic. [f. Cifromatic + 
-ism.] A chromatic expression, modulation, etc. 


1879 C. H. Paray in Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 673/2 Secular 


music had long displayed very’ free use of chromaticisms 
similar to the modern style of writing. 

Chromatigenous, a., var. form of CHroa- 
TOGENOUS, 1860 in Mawne Expos. Ler. 

Chromatin (krowmiatin). Biol. [f. Gr. xpapa, 
xpmpar- colour + -1N.} Tisste which can be stained 
by colouring matter when immersed in it. 

1882 Gateurr in Fro. Quek, Cl, Ser. 1. No, 1. 32 It is 
proposed to call the denser element which eagerly takes the 
colour ‘Chromatin,*® and the one which refuses it ‘Achro- 
matin.’ 3882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 1. App. 946 He is of opinion 
that the equatorial plate consists of chroinatin and the rest 
of the spindle of achromatin. 

Chromatism (krémitiz'm). ? Obs, [ad. Gr. 
xpwpariepés a colouring, dyeing, f. xpupar-itew 
to colour. Cf. F. chromatisme.} 

1. Natural colouring. 

1721 Bary, Chromatism, the natural Colour and Tinc- 
ture of any thing. 1731 — I, Cévomatism (with Physi- 
cians) the natural tincture or colour of the blood, spittle 
urine, etc. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. Optics. Chromatic dispersion or aberration. 

1854 J. Hocc Aicrosc. 1. ii, (1867) 44 ‘The corrections of 
chromatism. 1878 Lockyvrr ee 123 The chromat- 
ism in one lens shall be corrected by the other. 

3. = Cnromisn. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Chromato- (kréumits), before a vowel chro- 
mat-. Combining form of Gr. xp@ya colour, as 


in Chromatoreracy, sonce-wd., a Tuling class of | 


a particular colonr, ¢.g. of white men. Chro- 
mato-genous a. /ath., generating or producing 
colour. Chromatome'tablepsy (Gr. peraBre- 
nav to change one’s point of view; cf. ABLEPSY], 
erroneous perception of colours, colour-blindness. 
Chro matopseu‘dopsy [Gr. yevd-ys + -oysa see- 
ing], = prec. Chrosmatopsy (Gr. -oxa seeing], 
coloured or chromatic viston, Chro matopto’- 
metry [see OPToMETER and -meTny], ‘testing the 
sensibility of the eye for colotirs ’. Syd. Soc. Lex... 
(See also following words.) 

1832 Mavrice in Life (1884) IL. iii, 131 [t will come in 
illegitimately as a Plutocracy or a Chromatocracy. 1860 in 


Mayne érpos. Lev., Chromatogenons .. applied to the 
functions of the derma. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. sv. Chromato- 


genous diseases, diseases accompanied by discolorations of | 


the skin. 1849-52 Yooo Cyc/. Anat, 1V. 1452/2 Jiingken 
employs indifferently the denominations of a chromatopsy, 
chromatopseudopsy, and chromatometablepsy. fbyd. IV. 
1460/2 We could never discover inthem any trace of chroma- 
topseudopsy. 1879 P. Smitu Glaucoma 76 To ascertain 
whethet the chromatopsy might be due to an inequality in 
the size of the pupils. 

Chromatograph, v. nonce-zod.  [f. Cimo- 
Mato, after photograph.) trans. To represent in 
colours. 

1860 O. W. Homes Prof. Breaky.-t, viii, Having been 
photographed, and stereographed, nnd chromatographed, 


or done in colors. 

Chromatography (kréemitygrift). —[f. 
Cnromato- + -Grapiy.] Description of colours. 

1731 Baitey IT, oe ia er mtg a treatise of colours; 
also the art of painting in colours, 1835 G. Firep (title), 
Chromatography ; or a Treatise on Colours and Pigments, 
and their powers in Painting. 

Chromatology (kroemitglidgi). [f Crno- 
MATO- + -LOGY.} The science of colours; the 
scientific investigation of colouring matters by 
spectrum analysis, and other modes of research. 

1846 in Worcester. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Compar- 
ative Chromatology, the relationship between colouring 
matters as exhibited by the spectroscope, 

Chromatometer (kroumaitgm/tar). [f. Crno- 
MATO- +-METER.] A measure or scale of colours. 

1835 Henstow Descr. § Phys. Bot, 200 These may be 
arranged in a diagram termed a Chromatometer, 1858 
Wueweie //ist, Se. fdeas 1. 341 (L.) And thus. .the prism: 
atic spectrum of sunlight became, for certain purposes, an 
exact chromatometer. i 

Chromatophore (kréwmitdfoe1). Physiol. 
Also -phor. f{f. Curomato- + Gr. -popos bearing, 
bearer.] A pigment-cell, possessing contractile 
processes, contained in the skin of many animals. 
Esp. applied to those of the Cephalopoda, which 
by their contraction and change of shape catise a 
change of colour in the skin. 

1864 Weestre cites Dana. 1870 ROLLESTON Anim. Life 
Introd. 89 {In Cephalopoda], The tegumentary system is 
distinguished .. by the presence of chromatophores. 7 
Mivart Elem. Anat, xii 488 We mny find (c.g. in the 
Chameleon) cutaneous structures termed chromatophores, 
which are little sacs containing pigment of various colours 
and each with an aperture, which when open allows the 
colour to appear. 2 Maivarr in Nature No. 615. 336 In 


394. 


trout which are kept alive in dark places, the black chroma. 
tophores are expanded, and consequently such specimens 
are very dark-coloured, 

Hence Chromato‘phorous a., bearing chrontato- 
phores. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Chromato-soopy. ‘The examination of the 
colour of bodies’ (Syd. Sor. Lex.). 


Chromatosphere (kréwmiatésfie1). Astron. 
(f. Ciromato- + or = C1ROMOSPHERE. 

1871 Proctor Light Sc. 97 The objectionable word chromo. 
sphere (for chromatosphere) should be replaced by sicvra. 
1879 Prof. Younc in H. Warren Kecr. Astron. v. 87 With 
some bright streamers low down near the chromato- 
sphere. 

Hence Chromatosphe'ric a. 

1872 Pror. Youxc in Proctor Orbs around ns 309 Chro- 
matospheric matter (red hydrogen in this case). 

Chromatrope (kroemitrowp). [irreg. f. Gr. 
xpapa colour + -Tpom-os tuming.} A magic-lantern 
slide consisting of two superposed circular glasses, 
brilliantly coloured, one of which is made to rotate 
in front of the other. 

1860 in Mavxe Expos. Lex. ¢ 1865 J. Wvtve in Circ. 
Se. 1. 64/2 Chromotropes are .. two pictures 50 arranged 
that they may revolve over cach other on a common centre, 
1874 tr. Lommel’s Light 98 Phantasma: oric representation, 
dissolving views, chromatropes. 1876 E. W. Cuarn Life in 
Japan 175 After various well-known scenes .. interspersed 
with curious revolving chromatropes. 

Chromatro‘poscope. [f as prec. + Gr. 
-oxor-os observer.} See quot.) 

1881 Nainre XXIV. 120 The observer looks steadily at 
the central point of a disk having apertures, beyond which 
coloured surfaces are placed. By degrees the sensation of 
colour is extinguished. On eee putting white surfaces 
in place of the coloured, the compleinentary colours come 
out with great brightness, and purity. 
named a chromatroposcope. 

Chromatype: sec CuROMOTYPE. 

Chrome (krium). Chem. (a. F. chrome, f. 
Gr. xp@pa colour ; so called by Vauquelin, 1797, 
from the brilliant colours of its compounds.] 

1. The name originally given to the metal 
Cnromiun. 

1800 Med, Frni. \1L, 173 Cit. Vauquelin .. on a new 
metallic acid which he discovered in the red lead of Siberia 
..ithad the property of changing all its saline or earthy 
combinations to a red or orange colour. “This property, 
and that of producing variegated and beautiful colours when 
combined with metals, induced him to give it the naine of 
chréme. 1808 Henry pit. Chem. (ed. 5) 260 The emerald 
derives its colour from the oxide of chrome; and the ruby 
from the acid. 1832 G. Porter Porvelain & Gl. 277 The 
protoxide of chromium may be used for producing a green 
colour in glass..Chrome is the natural colouring matter of 
ed aay emerald. 1837 J. Maccrirocu /*ree/s Altri. 
God UL, xlv. 182 The existence of Chrome was unsuspected. 
1871 Hariwic Sudbterr. WV, xxxi, 385 Chrome, like cobalt, 
is nsed chiefly as a pigment. 

4, a isa to the yellow pigment and colour 
obtained froin chromate of lead ; as orange chrome, 
lemon chrome. 

3. attrib. and Conté., as ehrome alum, a double 
sulphate of chromitim and an alkali-metal, iso- 
morphous with common alum; chrome colour, 
a colour prepared from a salt. of chromium; 
chrome green, (a.) the sesquioxide of chromium 
(Cr, O;), much used as a pigment; also (#.) ap- 

lied to a pigment made by mixing chrome yel- 
ow with Prussian blac ; chrome iron ore (also 
called chrowe fron-stone, chrome iron, chrome ore, 
chromate of iron, chromite), the inost abnndant 
ore of chromium, consisting chiefly of chromic 
oxide (Cr, O;) and ferrous oxide (Fe QO); ehrome 
ochre, an argillaceous mincral containing chromic 
oxide (Cr; Os); chrome orange, chrome red, 
le are prepared from the dihasic chromate of 
ead (2 PbO, CrO,) ; chrome yellow, the neutral 
chromate of lead (Pb Cr O,), tsed as a 
pigment; also aférié. 

1879 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 934, With Prussian hlue it 
[chroine-yellow] forms a green mixture, called *chrome- 

een, or green cinnabar, /éid. I. 949 Chromic oxide. . 
forming one of the most ie Ca greens, called chrome- 
green. 1869 Roscor Eden. Chemt. 245 The chief ore is 
“chrome Ironstone, a compound isomorphous with Magnetic 
Oxide of Iron. 1805 Jameson Alin, II, 523 “Chrome ochre. 
1819 Blackw. Mag. V. 738 A new and beautiful yellow 

igment called “chrome = low or chromate of lead, 1859 

‘opp Cycl, Anat, V. 562/2 The chromne-yellow colour of 
the walls, 

Chromic (krée"mik), a. Chem. [f. Crrome + 
-1c, Cf. F. chromigue.) Of or belonging to 
chromium; containing chromium in chemical 
combination. Applied in C/em. to compounds 
in which chromium combines as a triad, as chromic 
tron = chrome iron ore; chromic chloride Cr, Cl,; 
chromic oxide Cr,O03; chromic ach! or chromic 
anhydride Cr Os. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem, 1. 389 The chromic neid has 
an orange-red colour, with a pungent and metallic taste. 
1844 Dawa Alin. 445 Chromic iron occurs only in serpentine 
rocks. 1869 Roscor. Elen, Chem, 246 Chromium Dichloride, 
is obtained by passing hydrogen over heated chromic 
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CHROMO. 


chloride. 1898 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light xiv. 213 The photo- 
chemistry of chromic combinations, 

Chromiferous (kromi‘fcras), a. 
1uM+4-FEROUS.] Yielding chromium. 

1881 Nature XXIV. 24 Two chromiferous minerals, 

Chromism (kra«miz’m). Bot. [f. Gr. xp@p-a 
colour + -tsu. Cf. F. chromisme.] Abnormal 
excess of coloration in plants. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Chromite (kriemait). Chem. and Min. [f. 
Crome or CHRoM-1UM + -1TE.} 

a. Chen. A compound of sesquioxide of chrom- 
ium (Cr, O,) with the protoxide of another metal. 
Hence b. Aft». Name for chrome iron ore (sce 
CifROME 3). 

1840 Henry Elem, Chem, U1. 61 Dr. Thomson is disposed 
to consider it as a bichromite of iron, /ééd. IL. 64 It 
appears to be doubtful whether any compounds exist 
that can properly be called chromites, 18: Dasa Ain. 
435 Chromite. | 1879 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 950 Chromic 
oxide unites with protoxides, forming compounds of the 
form M’O. Cr..Q3 or M”Cr.,04, which may be called 
chromites. The bat known of these compounds is 
chrome-iron ore, in which, however, part of the chrom- 
ium is usually replaced by aluminium and sometimes by 
iron, 

Chromium (kréemism). Chem. [Latinized 
form of the French name c/rome, on the ordinary 
type of names of metals in -1uM.] A metallic 
element, symbol Cr, not occurring in the free 
state, discovered by Vanquelin in 1797. It is 
remarkable for the brilliant colours, red, yellow, 
or green, of its compounds. 

1807 T. Tuomson Chem. (ed. 2. IL. 251 The metal called 
chromium. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Pi ete 
is a white brittle metal, requiring an intense heat for its 
fusion. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds ii. 42 Besides sodium, 
the sun's atmosphere contains the vapours of iron, calcium, 
magnesium, chromium, and other metals. 

attri’. 1869 Rosco Elem. Chem, 187 Chromium tri- 
oxide. 

Chromo- (kré""moe). 

I. Chem. Combining form of Curomivm, as in 
chromo-carbon, -chlovide, -cyanotype, -glucose, etc. 

1845 var Bk. of Facts 234 To distinguish it from the 
cyanotype process of Sir John Herschell..Mr. Iunt_pro- 
posed to call it Chromo-cyanotype. 1864 Reader 26 Mar. 
393 /; The cbromo-carbon prints were transferred to zinc, 
1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light xv. 261 If a pigment impres- 
sion—that is achromo-glucose-picture—is edaeed on glass. 
1899 Watts Dict. Chem, 1. 955 Tartrate of chromium and 
ny rogen, or chromo-tartaric acid, ’ 

_ Shortened form of Crmomato- [f. Gr. xpapa, 
xpeparos colour, cf. Gr. dxpapes, OAV Xpopos = 
ax pwparos, moAuxpwparos,etc.],asin Chro*moblast 
[Gr. BAacrés sprout, germ], ‘a variety of connective 
tissue corpuscles found under the skin aud in the 
Batrachia, Mollusca, Annclida, 

It possesses ramified processes, 
and contains a black pigment’ (Syd. Sor. Lex.). 
Chromometer [sce -METER. Cf. CHROMATO- 
-METER], an instrument for determining by means 
of colour the presence of minerals in ores. 
Chro‘mophane for. -pavys appearing, showing], 
‘a generic term applied to the different colouring 
matters of the inner segments of the cones of the 
retiua of animals where they are held In solutton 
by a fat’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Chro‘mophore (Gr. 
-pop-os bearing, bearer], sec quot. and cf. Crkom- 
OGEN. Chromophoto'graphy, a name for the 
production of photographs of objects in theirnataral 
colours. Chromopho'tolithograph, photolitho- 
graph produced in colours. Chro‘mophyll, Sof. 
(Gr. quaadoy leaf, after chlorophyll], the colour- 
ing principles of plants other than chlorophyll. 
Chromopto'meter. [Cf Crnomatopromerry], 
‘an instrument for determining the sharpness of 
the colour sense in man’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence 
Chromoptome'trical . 

1876 S. Kens. Afusenmt Catal. No. 3720 Weber's Photo 
and Chromometer. 1879 ei thenzum § Apr. 444/2 An instru- 
ment which he has designed for making accurate determin- 
ntions of the presence of certain minerals in ores, to which 
he has given the name of a ‘ chromometer*, 1885 Lannots 
& Steruxa d7uman Phys. 11. 963 In the cones are the 
ie cil globules, the so-called ‘chromophanes*. 1879 

tts Dict. Chem, VIM. 1. 696 ‘Fhe body whose presence, 
in conjunction with a salt-forming up, determines tbe 
possession of tinctorial power, may conveniently called 
a chromophore. 1882 American III. 26 A successful 
chromophotolithograph of the old vellum ag 1882 
Acadenty 4 Feb. 77 The chlorophy'l.. is fading before .. 
those other pigments which Mr. V allace calls collectively 
chroniophyll. "1876 S. Aens. Museum Catal, No, 3721 
Weber's Chromoptometrical Tables. 

Chromo (kromo). Colloquia! shortening of 
Cnttomournograpn. (In use shortly after 1850). 
Also in comb. : 

1868 Dasly News 27 Nov,, The six chromo-facsimiles of 
my water-colour paintings are now lying before me, 1874 
F. Leslies Hlust. Newspr. vo Oct. 79 (Hoppe), Selling our 
new inaps, pictures, chromos. 1875 Printing Times 15 
Jan. ‘ Louss Prang’, Mr. Prang (born 1827] was the first to 
apply..the designation of * chromos *, being an abbreviation 
of ‘chrontolithographs » 


[i. Carom- 


CHROMOGEN. 


Chromogen (krdumddgen). [f. Crinomo- 2+ 
-GEN.] (See quots.) 

1858 Tuupicnum Urine x8 The chromogen of indigo- 
ferous plants is a peculiar colourless substance. 1879 WATTS 
Dict. Chem. VUIT. 1. 696 The compound which requires 
“ely the presence of a salt-forming group to convert it into 
a dye-stuff may be called a chromogen (thus NOz is the 
chromophore of nitraniline and nitrophenol, and nitroben- 
zene is their chromogen’. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Chromogen, 
a former term for a supposed vegetable colouring matter 
which is acted upon by acids and alkalis in producing red, 
yellow, or green tints. 

Hence Chromogenic a. 

Chromograph (kréumégraf). [f. Curomo- 2 
+-GRAPH.] 

+1. A picture in colour ; ?.a chromolithograph. 

1864 eat 15 June 6 Mr, Day. .isabout to reproduce the 
drawings in full size chromograph. 

2. An apparatus for nultiplying copics of writtcn 
matter, in which aniline dye is used instead of ink.- 

The writing is transferred to the surface of a gelatinous 
substance, whence many copies can be taken on paper by 
pressure, without further application of the pigment. 

1880 Whitaker's Almanack 330/2 Under the head of the 
‘chromograph’ there has been introduced a very simple 
and convenient apparatus for reproducing manuscripts, 
plans, etc, 


Hence Chro‘mograph v., to copy by means of 
the chromograph. 

Mod. The Examination papers will be chromographed 
from tbe examiner's copy. 

Chro-molith. Short for CukoMOLITHOGRAPIL. 
[So F. chromolithe.] 

1884 E. E. Hate Fortunes of Racket iv. 37 A chromolith 
of the mosque at Delhi 

Hence Chromoli‘thic a. 

1844 Proc. Soc, Antig. I. 22 (D.) An impression of a 
drawing on stone, printed at Paris in colours, by the process 
termed Chromolithic. 1879 H. Warren Recr. Astron. iii. 

o The subject becomes clearer by a study of the chromo- 
ithic plate. 

Chromolithograph (krdemoli:pégraf), sé. 
[f Curomo- 2+ Liruocrari.] A picture printed 


in colours from stone. Also aétrib. 

1860 Sat. Rev. 1X. 438/2 In future all the Chromo-litho- 
grapbs will be executed in Germany. 1869 Roscoe Elem. | 
Chent. 286 The general appearance of the solar spectrum... | 
is seen by reference to the chromolithograph plate. 1870 
Eng. Mech. 7 Jan. 404/3 In 1850 Messrs. Hanharts produced 
their first ee ern: 1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light 
xv. 249 If it is wished to make a chromo-lithograph of a 
Negi picture, not only one stone, but a separate stone 
for almost every colour must be prepared. Pees 

So Chromolithograph wv. /ravs., to print in 
colours from stone; Chromolitho-grapher ; 
Chromolithogra‘phic a. 

1845 Art Frul. Mar, 67 Chromo-lithographic illustra. 
tions. 2850 /éid. Aug. 262 These prints are executed ..in 
chromo-lithographic colouring, inveuted by Professor Zahn | 
in 1818, and practically applied since 1827. 1862 ‘I'HoRNBURY | 
Turner 1.341 It [the Téméraire] has also been chromo-litho- | 
graphed. 1883 A thenzum 24 Nov. 674/2 A highly finished 
coloured plate .. drawn from nature .. and chromo-litho- 


Eanes A, . e 
Chromolithography = (kroumojlipggraf). 
[mod. f. Curomo- 2 + Lirtocrapuy. (Named 
chromo-lithographie by M. Godefroi Engelmann 
of Miilhausen in 1837.)] The art of printing in 
colours from stone. 

1839 Art Frui. July o8 Printing successively, froin several 
stones, the different hues requisite to produce a coloured 
impression; this is called chromalithography. 1845 /é¢¢. 
Mar. 67 The example of chromo-litbography which accom- 
panies the article. 1868 Daily News 27 Nov., Arrange- 
ments .. for the multiplication of a number of his pictures 
by_chromolithography. 

Chromolithotint. vere. 


tinting of a chromolithograph. 

1881 Ruskin Love's Meinie 1. ui. 91 The lithographs by 
Dressler, superb, but the colouring (chromo-lithotint) poor. 

Chromophane, -phyll, ctc.: see Curomo- 2. 

Chromosphere (kré«méjsfie1). Astron. [F. 
CHRoMo- 2 + SPHERE. 

The form of this word has been objected to in favour of 
chromatosphere, But although the latter shows the usual 
Greek type of compounds from sbs. in -a, -“a7-, the short- 
ened form was also used : see ¢. g. the compounds in omeppo- 
for owepparo-, also those in vépo- not véar7o-.] . 

The red gaseous envelope round the snn, outside 
the photosphere, : 

Stellar chromosphere the gaseous envelope supposed to 
exist round a star. 

1868 (19 Nov.) Lockver in PAM. Trans. CLIX. 430 The 
continuity of this envelope, which I propose to name the 
Chromosphere, a name suggested by Dr. Sharpey. 1869 
Roscor Elcw, Chent. 288 Hydrogen is found. .surrounding 
the luminons portions of the sun’s body as a zone of incan- 
descent gas, termed the solar chromosphere. 1878 Huxtey 
Physiogr. xxi. 367 Above the luininous photosphere is an- 
other envelope known asthe chromosphere. 1879 Newcoms 
& Howven stron. 304 The chromosphere or sierra. 

Chromospheric (kroumesicrik), a. [f. prec. 

+-tc.] Of or pertaining to the chromosphere. 

1869 (14 Apr.) Lockyer in Proc. R. S. XVII, 416 Stars .. 
may..have their chromospheric light radiated from beyond 
the limb. 1871 tr. Schelten’s Spectr. Anal. App. 439 Cata- 
logue of chromospheric lines. 1878 Newcosts Pop. Astron. 
in. ii. 278 Hydrogen and other chromospheric gases. ] 

Chromotype (krémétaip). Also chroma- | 
type. Photogr. [f. Curomio- 1+ 700s type.] A 


The colouring or 
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process for obtaining photographs by means of 
paper sensitized by a salt of chromium ; a picture 
produced by this process, Also attrié. 

1843 R. Hunt (at Meeting of Brit, Assoc.) in ear Sk. of 
Facts (1845) 234 The chromatype process. 1853 — J/an. 
Photogr. 72 Under the general term of the Chromatype, | 
would propose to include all those processe» which involve 
the use of any of the salts of chromium. 1854 J. Scorrern 
in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 85 Otber processes .. described 
under tbe names of ..Chroniotype, Chrysotype, Cyanotype. 

Chro:motypo'graphy, Chro‘motypy, printing 
in colours. 

1851 Repis. of Furies, Gt. Exhtb. 403 Chromotypy, or 
printing in colours, /éfd. 688 M. G, Silbermann, of Stras- 

urg, for his Chromo-typography. 

Chromous (kréuinas), @ Chem. [f. Crone 
+-ous.] Of or pertaining to chromium: applicd 
to compounds in which it combines as a dyad. 

1840 Henry Alen. Chem. I. 63 Deutoxide (Chromous 
acid), 1873 Winiiasuson Chew, § 187 Chromons oxide is 
analogous in its salts to ferrousoxide. /6z¢.§ 189 Chromous 
chloride CrClz. ; 

Chromoxylography kro«mo,zailp graf). [f. 
Curomo- 2+ XyLocrapriy.) Printing in colonrs 
from wooden blocks. 

1887 O. RK. Jan, 108 Chromo-xylography, effected by a 
series of blocks printed in snecession, was derived from 
China. 1887 «i therein 26 Feb. 294/1 Clhromo-xylography 
—in which the Japanese altogether surpass us to this day. 

So Chromoxy ‘lograph, a picture in colours from 
wooden blocks. 

1868 Hartwic (¢7¢2-) ‘lhe ‘Tropical World .. with 8 Chromo- 
xylographs and 172 Woodcuts, 

+Chromule. 04s. [f. Gr. ypa@p-a colour + 
bAn matter.) =CHROMOPHYLL. 

1835 Linney /utrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 131 Chromnle, which 
is the fluid colouring matter of plants. 1870 Bexttey Bot. 28. 

Chromy kréwini), a. [f-Ciroste + -y.] Abonnd- 
ing in, mixed or tinged with, chrome. 

1883 //arper's Mag. Mav, 538/1 Rugs with chronty land: 
scapes. 

Chronal (kréenal), a. rare [mod. f. Gr. xpév-os 
time +-AL.] Of or relating to time. 

1875 Ang. Surnames u. 23 We..have said little or much, 
as each subject demanded, upon surnames, geographical, 
topographical .. chronal .. and historical. 1888 4 é11. Soc. 
9rul. XX. 227 Chronal Segregation is Segregation arising 
from tbe relations in which the organism stands to times 
and seasons. 

Chron-a‘nagram. [ad. mod.) chron-ana- 
granma: sec ANAGRAM, and CironocraM.] Au 
anagram of achronogramn, expressing the same date. 

1613 (¢it/e) Anagrammata et Chron-anagrammata Regia, 
nunc primum in hac forma in hicent emissa..Londii. Ex- 
cudebat Gulielmns Stansby. 1882 J. Hitton Chronogr. 1. 
14 ‘The next is a chron-anagram on the death of Prince 
Ilenry Mrederick, son of James I, cach making the amonnt 
of the date of his death—1612, his age—18, the day of No- 
vember—6, and the hour—6, total 1642. 

Chrone, obs. form of Croxe. 

Chronic (krguik), ¢z Also 7 chronique, 7-8 
ehronick(e. [a. F. chronique ad. L. chronicus, a. 
Gr. xpovix-ds, of or concerning tine, {. ypévos time ; 
see also -Ic. In late L., chronices was extended by 
the physicians to qualify diseases (sense 2), for 
which the Gr. word was ypévtos. Caelius Anreli- 
anus wrote a work De MVorbis acutts et chronicis.] 


+1. Of or relating to time; chronological. Ods. 

1605 Rrovucuton Corruption Relig. 26 There was no 
Chronique observation in record before Eratosthenes. .com- 
piled one. P 3 

2. Of diseases, etc.: Lasting a long time, long- 
continued, lingering, inveterate; opposed to aczée. 

1601 Hottann Pliszy IL. 391 Vhese long diseases which be 
called Chronique. 1655 H: Vaucuan Silex Scint. . 193 
Chronic pains, which snrely kill, though slow. 1788 J.C. 
Suvtu in Sled. Commenn. 11.174 The disease .. becomes 
more or less acute or chronic. 1813 J. Tomson Lecé. 
/nflaim. 128 Chronic inflammations are found to differ from 
the acute, not only by the greater degree of mildness, bnt, 
in some instances, by a real or apparent absence of the 
constitutional symptoms or fever by which inflammation is 
usually accompanied. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 220 
Pestilence, which had become chronic in Italy. 

b. So with zzvalid, and the like. 

1842 A. Comsr Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 198 Chronic in- 
valids and persons of a delicate habit of body. 1861 Eane- 
son Soc. §& Solit. Old Age Wks. (Bohn) III. 13: The chronic 
valetudinarian. 4 

3. fvansf, Continuous, constant. 

1860 Mitt Ref. Gove. (1865) 30/1 A state of chronic revo- 
lution and civil war. 1864 Linnet's Trial 1. un.v. 44 Most 
women have a chronic horror of anything resembling a court 
of justice. 1871 E. Burr Ad idem viii. 142 Chronic doubts 
require chronic relieving. — 

‘4. subst, =Chronic invalid, sufferer, etc. 

1886 Pall Matt G. 18 Aug. 11/2 We question whether the 
late donor intended his sanatorium to be filled with chronics. 

+Chro‘nicable, «. Os. Only in 4 cronic- 
able. [prob. in OF., f. croniguéer to chronicle.] 
Deserving of being chronicled. 

bed Let. in Riley Loud. Men: (1868) 660 The noble 
knyghthode in your cronicable excellence aproeucd. 

Chronical (krgnikal), a. Also 7 cronical(l, 
chronicall. [f. as Curoxic @.+-an |] 

+1. Of or relating to verbal tense. Ods. 

1530 Patscr.g2 The frenche tonge useth never augmenta- 
tion neyther chronical nor sillabical in theyr fyrst stllables. 


é 
CHRONICLE. 


2. Of or pertaining to time, regulated by time. 

1647 Toxsunee in Phenix (1721) I. 102 The cominnance 
and Chronical metbod of the Scripture-history. a 1652 J. 
Ssutu Sed Dése. v. 138 Our knowledge is chronical and suc- 
cessive, and cannot grasp all things at once, 180z Bentnan 
Princ. Penal Law Wks. 1843 1. 456 Punishments of the 
Pe vepy er chronical class. are susceptible of being exactly 
measured. 1859 R. Burton Centr. Afr. in Frul. Geogr. 
Soc. XXUX. 168 According to the people, whose greatest 
chronical iteasure is a Masika, or rainy season. 

3. Of disease: =CuRonic 2. 

1601 T. Wricut Climact. Years (1604) 13 ‘There are two 
sorts of diseases, sharpe and cronicall. 1694 Cuitn Disc. 
Trade (cd. 4) 184 Desperate and acute diseases, as well as 
chronical. 1762 Gotpsm. Mise. Wks. (1837) ILL. 309 The 
diseascs of the poor.. were mostly chronical. 1805 W. 
Sausvers Vin, Waters 198 Afflicted with. .a chronical diar- 
theca, etc. 1817 Coreriwce Biog. Lit. 20 The acute disease, 
changing into chronical. 

b. trans. 

1672-3 Marvet Ack. Transp. 11.93 Chronical Negligence 
and ignorance. 1682 H. More Annot. Glanvill’s Lie O. 
35 Those seven Chronical Sleepers that slept in a Cave froin 
Decius his time to the reign of Theodosins junior. 

Chronically krynikali, ade.” [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] Ina chroni¢ manner; inveteratcly. 

1854 II. Minter Sel. 4 Sc. (1858) 8 Health chronically 
delicate. 1879 I. Srencer Data Ethics vi. 86 Each savage 
tribe, chronically hostile to neighboring tribes. 1884 Sa/. 
Rev, 2 Feb. 145 To replenish a chronically empty purse. 

+Chronicalness. Oés. ff. pree. +-NESS.] 

1731 Bae Chronicadness, the being of long continmance. 
1775 in Asn. | OL : 

Chronicity (kroni'siti).  [f. Curonic + -17¥.] 
Chronie quality or condition (of disease’. 

1861 Bumstnap Ieu. Dis. (1879) 673 In proportion to the 
chronicity of its development. © 1878 A. Hasitton Verw. 
/dis. 203 Vhe tendency. -is lowards chronicity. 

Chronicle krgnik’l), sé. Forms: 4 cronykle, 
-ikle, -eccle, kronykelc, 4 6 cronycle, -icle, 5 
eronyeull, -kyl(le, (S¢.) cornykyl, cronikill, 
-col, 5 6 cronakle, -acle, 6 crownycle, -acle, 
cronickill, chronacle, -iekle, 6 chronicle. 
[ME. cronthle, -yhle, a. AV. cronicle = OV. crontgue, 
see CunoxtQuk. Ilere and in some other words, 
the uon-etymological and non-phonctic -ze/e may 
have Leen due to association with words such as 
article in which this ending was etymological. 
The spelling with c/ dates to the Renascence. 

(Occasional spellings cxovwuicle, -acde in 161h_c., appear to 
imply a fancied connexion with crew, as in occasional 
med.L. coronicuda. Sc. writers often had a form cornicee.)] 

1. A detailed and continuous register of cvents 
in order of timc; a historical record. esf. one in 
which the facts are narrated without philosophic 


treatment, or any attempt at literary style. 

1303 R. Beuswe Mandl. Synne 9239 Vn pe Kronykeles 
hyt ys wryte. ©1330 — Chren, (1810) 248 Pei brouht pe 
cronykles, pat wer in Scotland. 1387 ‘Trevisa //igdex 
(Rolls) HE. 77 (Miitz.) Brober Ranulf .. compiled and made 
pis present cronicle. 1440 Promp, Parc. 104 Cronycle or 
cronykylle, cronica, historia. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. cil. 
85 Abbots, Pryours, & men of relygyon wryten the lyues & 
the dedes of kynges..And therof made grete bokes and lete 
calle hem cronycles. 1530 Lyxpesay Papynge 311 The Cron- 
ecklis to knaw I the exhorte. 1541 Barnus (Més.(1573) 186/1 
Ontof Autenticke crownycles. 1555 [pen Decades IV. Jad, 
(Arb,) 319 As theyr crownacles make mention. 1727 5wirey 
Gulliver u. i. 99 Recorded for ever in the chronicles of that 
empire, 1841 D'Israuct Aven. Lit. (1867) 246 Chronicles 
were written when the science of trne history had yet no 
existence. 1867 Stusps Benedict's Chron, Pref. 11. 

b. fig: 

1697 Suaks. 2 //en. LV, w. iv. 126 The old folke (Times 
doting Chronicles). 1606 — cig! Cr. ww. v. 202 Let me 
embrace thee [Nestor] good old Chronicle, ‘Thou hast so 
long walk’d hand in hand with time. 1794 Suttivan View 
Nat. V. 121 The progress and improvement of society. .is a 
chronicle of inestimable value. 1821 Byron Sard. n. i, 
11868) 360 ‘l’be stars, Which are your chronicles. 2 

2. spec. Chronicles: name of two of the histor- 
ical books of the Old Testament. 

1535 Coverpate, The first boke of the Cronicles, called 
Paralipomenon. 1764 T. IL. Croker, etc. Dict. Arts s.v 
In effect, the .. chronicles are an abridgement of, sacred 
history to the return of the Jews from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIL, 129/2 Ezra .. is supposed to 
have died a year or two after compiling the Chronicles. 

3. gen. A record, register, narrative, account. 

c1380 Wrcur Sef, Wks, TIL 299 Lesyngis, fablis and veyn 
cronyclis, 1613 Suaxs. ex. V//T, wii. 74 Ignorant Tongues, 
which neither know My faculties nor person, yet will be 
The Chronicles of my doing. 1878 Mortey Crit. isc. Ser.1. 
Byron 216 The long chronicle of its manifold experiences. 

b. Hence: A frequent title of ncwspapers, ¢. g. 
The Daily Chronicle, Weekly Chronicle, etc. 

4. attrib. and Contb., as chronicle-sheet, -writer. 

1577-87 Hotinsuro Chron. L. 32/1 The common opinion 
of our chronicle-writers. 1837 Sir F, Parcrave Merch. 
Friar i, Our chronicle sheet which hangs in the refectory. 

Chronicle (krenik’l), v.  [f prec.] To enter 
or record in a peraniclc , e 

ar440 Sir Egtam.1339 In Rome thys geste cronyculd ys. 
¢ Biren diyst. {x 3) 11, 1329, I wyll have cronekyllyd 
be 3er and pe reynne, 1581 Muncaster Posttions xxxvili. 
(1887) 171, I beleeuc that. .which is cronicled of them, 1798 
Soutney Occas. Pieces xi, Whose obscurer name No proud 
historian’s page will chronicle. 1881 J. Russect A/aigs 
Introd. 9 We do not write the history of a nation when we 
have chronicled its battles and tabulated its kings. 

b. gex. ‘To put on record, to register. 
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CHRONICLER. 


1460 Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 16 Now shall oure treson 
be cornicled for evar. 1891 Suaxs. Two Gent. 1. i 41 Le 
that is so yoked hy a foole, Me thinkes should not be 
chronicled for wise. 1604 — Of. 11. t. 161 To suckle Fooles, 
and chronicle small Beere. 1781 Cowrer Leff. 6 Oct., There 
is nothing agreeahle..in being chronicled fora dunce. 1866 
Livpon Bampt. Lect. viii. (1875) 489 Christ's victory is 
chronicled. .in the conventional standard of niodern society. 


Ilence Chronicled /#/. a.; Chro’nicling v6/. sé. 


and ffl. a. 

1826 Scorr !Voodst. iii, She shall have chronicled example 
for it 185: D. Witson PreA. Ann. '1863) II. tv. i. 168 
Genealogical chroniclings of earlier periods, 18a D. Wit- 
son Prek, Man t. (1865) 8 Chronicled memorials of an older 
. Civilisation. 1885 A thenzume 24 Oct. 529/1 There is quite 
enough candid chronicling and sharp criticism in these 
volumes. | . 

Chronicler (krp:niklos), s+. Forms: 4 croni- 
euler, 4-5 -yculer, 4-6 eronicler, 5 cronykler, 
6 chronoeler, 6- chronicler. [f. CHRonicLE v. 
+-ER1,] A writer or compiler of a chronicle, a 
recorder of events. 

1387 Trevisa Migden (Rolls) I. 5 (Mitz.) Thro the dili- 

ence of croniclers. c1g00 Térce Kings Cologne (1885) 46 
eesti . was a Croniclere of Cristis tyme. 1589 A/yrr. 
Mag., Worcester v, They be unwurthy the name of Croni- 
clers, 1600 SHaks. 4. ¥. ZL. tv. i. 105 The foolish Chrono- 
clers of that age. 4 1839 Prarn Poems (1864) I. 108 Some 
aged chroniclers record Her hopes, her virtues, and her 
tomh, 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 338 Plato was not, like 

enophon, a chronicler of facts. 

fig. 1830 J.G. Steutr Sylva Brit. Introd., The peasant. . 


regards it at onceas his chronicler and landmark. 1856 Kann | 


Arct. Expl. 1. xxxi. 423 The ice-belt, sorry chronicler of 
winter’s progress. 

+Chronicler, v. O¢s. rare. [f. prec.] To 
chronicle. Hence Chronielering ///. a. 

1662 Fuucer MWorthies, Lincolnsh. u. 155/2 Out of an 
Anonymal Croniclering Manuscript. 


+ Chro‘niclist. Os. rare—". 
+-1sT.) A chronicler. 

16z0 SHELTON QOutx. 1V. iv. 31 Noted by his chroniclist. 
+ Chronique. O/s. Forms: 4-5 cronique, 
§ -yque, -yke, 5-6 -ike, 6 ehronik, 7 chronique. 
[a. OF. cronigue, ad. med.L. cronica, chronica, -« 
a chronicle, from L. chrontca, -orunt pl., a. Gr. 


[f£ Cunonicie 


xpomxa annals (a/so chronology), lit. ‘things’ or | 


‘matters of time’, f. xpévos time. ] 


narrative of events in order of date. 

1386 Cnaucer Vun's Priest’s T. 388 If a Rethor coube 
faire endite He in a Cronique mighte sanfly write As for a 
souercyn notahilite. 1393 Gower Conf. 1. 67, I find en- 
sample in a cronique. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 233/4 After 
the cronyques he lyued Ixxxviii yere. 1536 Pilger. Tale 85 
in Thynne «4 #fmadv. 79 The cronikis old from kynge Arthur 
he could reherse. 1560 Rottanp Crt. Menus 1. 298 In 
Chronik and Scriptour. 1671 L. Anpison Hest Barbary 74 
(Todd) The hest chronique that can be now compiled. 

Chronique, obs. form of Curonic a. 

Chronist (krpnist’. rare. [f. Gr. xpdv-os 
time +-18T.] A chronologer. 

1870 Athenzuen 14 May 639 The Chronists dependent on 
Eusehius, 

Chronocler, obs. forin of Curonicier. 

|| Chrono‘crator. Os. (In 7 -grator.) [Gr. 
xpovorparwp.] Astro/, A ruler of time. 

1647 Litiy Chr. Astrol. clxxi. 733 he Lord of the yeer 
and Chronocrator, or Chronogrator, are all one. 1862 
Lewts Astron, Ancients 374 A writer. .creating or annihilat- 
ing dynasties by a stroke of his magic pen; he becoines, in 
the language of the ancient astrologers, a chronocrator. 

Chronogram (krp‘négrétm). [mod. f. Gr. 
xpov-os time + ypazpaa writing, f. ypapew to write. 
Cf. F. chronogramme.] A phrase, sentence, or 
inscription, in which certain letters (usually dis- 
tinguished by size or otherwise from the rest) ex- 
press by their numerical values a date or epoch. 

* Thus, in 1666, when a day of national humiliation was 
appointed in the expectation of an engageinent hetween the 
English and Dutch navies, a pamphlet tssued in_reference 
to the fast-day, instead of hearing the imprint of the year 
after the usual fashion, had this seasonahle sentence at the 
bottom of the title-page : ‘LorD haVe MerCle Vpon Vs’. It 
will be seen that the total sum of the figures represented by 
the numeral letters (printed in capitals) gives the requisite 
date 1666' (Athenzuin No. 2868). 

16a1 Burton Anat. Afed. u. li. iv. (1676) 179/2 He may .. 
make.. Anagrams, Chronograms, Acrosticks upon his friends 
names. 1623 R. Tispare (¢it/e), Pax Vohis. A Congratu- 
latorie Poem..and some other Chronograms. 1640 SHirtnv 
Humorous Court.ts.ii, Now you can make chron ms, 2933 
Apoison Sfect, No. 6o1 26. 1781 Hanns PAilol. Enquiries 
(1841) 520 Chronograms.,were not confined to initial letters 
.. the numeral letters, in whatever part of the word they 
stood, were distinguished from other letters hy being written 
in capitals, 1882 J. Huron Chronogranss 1. Pref. 5 The 
word Chronogram ts said to have been first used in some 
verses addressed to the King of Poland in 1575. fd. 
Pref. 8 It is essential to a good chronogram that every 
numerical letter in the sentence must be counted. 


Chronogrammatic (krp:négrime tik), a. [f. 
prec., and Gr. ypayparixds from -ypdppa: see -IC.} 
Of or pertaining to a chronogram. 

1828 in Weester, 1882 J. Witton Chronograms 1. 458 
‘The title-page is printed in great letters, hlack and red, and 
the first words are chronogrammatic, 1883 Athenrwn 
14 Oct. 493 Medals bearing chronogrammatic legends. 

hronogramma'tical, «. = prec. 

21666 Howett (J.) ‘Gloria lausque Deo, seClorVM in 
sxcVla sunto.’ 


A chronicle, 


A chronogrammatical verse, which includes | 


396 


not only year 1660, but nunrerical letters enough to 
reach above a thousand years farther. 

Hence Chronogramma tically av. 

1691 Woop Ath, Oxon, I]. 111 (R.) These Elegies and 
Epitaphs are printed. .some like pillars, some circular, some 
chrono-grammatically. 7 ‘ 

Chronogrammatist (krpndgracmatist).  [f. 
Cironocraw, and Gr. ypappaniarhs from ypappa : 
see -Ist.] A maker of chronograms, 

1726 Appison Dial. Medads iit. 159 It is an ordinary cha- 
racter among them to be a great Chronogrammatist. 1791- 
3824 D'Isracu Cur. Lit. (Routl.) 111/12 The chronogram- 
a compels even Horace to give the year of our 

rd. 

Chronogra'mmice, a. 
= CHRONOGRAMMATIC, 

1863 Lownpes Bibliogr. s.v. R. Tisdale, Pax Vohis or 
Wits Changes tuned..A chronogrammic poem, 1883 4. & 
Q. 24 Feb. 159/2 Sometimes part of the composition only is 
chronogrammic. 

Chronograph (krp‘négraf). [f. Gr. xpovo- 
ypapos recording time, f. xpévo-s time + ypdd-ay 
to write.] 

+1. =Cnronocram. Obs. 

1662 J. Cuanpter Van /felmont’s Oriat. 103 D. Streit- 
hagen Cannon of Hemsberg, in his Germane Flourish, hath 
writ down a Chronograph, or Verse of the time of this 
Earthly trembling. 1847 in Craic. P ; 

2. An instrument for recording time with ex- 
treme exactness ; also, a watch or clock to which 
various mechanical devices are attached for the 
same purpose. It is used in astronomical and 
other observations, in the timing of races, etc. 

1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. 271 The transits at station A 
are recorded on the chronograph at stations Aand B. 1884 
F. Britten Hatch & Clockot. 51 The tenn Chronograph is 
now generally applied to those watches that have a centre 
seconds hand ..which may be started, stopped, and caused 
to 7 back to zero hy pressing cither the pendant or a knoh 
at the side of it. 1889 Cattenpar Cursive Shorthand 
Introd. An electricchronograph capahle of recording auto- 
matically to the hundredth part of a second the time taken 
to form any portion of any stroke. 

attrié. 1884 F. Baitres Hatch & Clock.51 The Chrono- 
graph hand agi! beats fifths of acr 1886 Fork 
Werald 11 Aug. 2/3 Repeating and Chronograph Watches. 

Chronographer (kronggrife1). Also 6 -ier. 
[f Curonocrarny, or Gr. xpovoypag-os, F. chrono- 
graphe + -E8.] <A writer of chronography, a 
chronicler, chronologist. 

1548 ITaLt Chron. (1809) 55 Let men reade the Chronicles 
and peruse our Englishe Chronographiers. 1550 BALE /inage 
Bath Ch.(1560) B, Chronographers and historianes. 1§77- 
HotinsHep Chron. IN. 940/1 Iohn Fox our ecclesiastical 
chronographer. a 1734 Nortu Lives I. Pref. 15 [He] may 
be a chronographer, hut a very imperfect or rather insipid 
historian. 1886 QO. Kec. Apr. 312 Westminster had long ago 
liad her chronographer. 

Chronographic (krpnografik), a. [f. Curoxo- 
GRAPH +-IC.] 

1. Of, or Wish ae to, a chronograph. 


[f. CuronocRrax + -1c.] 


1867-77 G. Cuamners A strom, vin. 777 The chronographic 
method of recording transits, 1868 Lockyer Elem, Astron, 
No. 534. 275 By. athe chronographic method, the apparatus 
used being called a chronograph, the observer is enahled to 


confine his attention to the star. 1889 -ffhenzum 4 May 
563/3 By comparing the actual writing with the record on 
the chronographic cylinder. 
2. Chronogrammatic. (CiRonocRarn 1.) rare. 
(1634 (¢it/e) Chronographica Gratulatio in Felicissinum 
Adventum Serenissimi Card. Ferdinandi Hispaniarum In- 
fantis (in Hilton)}. 1882 J. Hittox Chronogr. 1. 449 The 
book is chron phic throughout ..There are s082 pa 
rams, ¢@éfd. Pref. 11 They were occasionally constrained, 
yy chronographic necessity, to use inelegant | Latin. 
Chronographical (krenogrefikal), a. [f as 
prec. +-au!.] Of or pertaining to chronography, 
chronological ; of the nature of a chronographer. 
1631 Weever Anc. fan. Afon, 862 An ancient Latin 
Chronographicall Table. 1874 Contemp, Kev. XXII. 294, 
| have to struggle against becoming chronographical, as well 
as autohiograp! op : : 
Chronographically (krpnogre'fikali), adv. 
{f. prec. +-Ly *.] In chronographic manner: a. 
Chronologically. b. Chronogrammatically. rare. 
1862 Dana Afan, Geol. 600 The progress in climate... in 
volved a localization of tribes in time or chronographically. 
1883 J. Ilitton Chronogr. 9 No date on the eer 
beyond that which is thus chronographically expressed. 


Chronography (krongyritt). Also 6 erono.. 


{a. Gr. xpovoypapia abstr. sb. f. ypovo-ypad-os tiine- 
recording, a chronicler; f. xpdvo-s time + ypap-ev 
to write. (In this and the allied words in which 
chro- is stressless, the 9 is variously made o or ¢, 
passing into 4, 6, 9.)] 

1. ‘The description of past time, the chrono- 
logical arrangement of historical events’ (J.). 

1548 Hart Chron. Hen. IV, an. 1 (R.) In whiche crono- 
graphye, yf a kinge gaue to them possessions. .he was called 
@ saynct. 1570-6 Lamsarne /eram’, Kent (1826) 15 My 
purpose..is to write a topographie, or description af laces, 
and no chronographie, or storie of times, 1654 R. Vitvain 
Chronogr, 1 Chronography [is] a discussion or disquisition 
of Times themselfs, 1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters 11. 174 
Recorded in a kind of monkish chronography. 1851 Sir 
F, Parcrave Norm. & Eng. 1. 115 Notes. .transcribed so as 
to constitute complete chronographies. 

+b. =Curononocy. Obs, 
1611 Corvar Crudities 432 The Ecclesiasticall history of 


CHRONOLOGIZE. 


Euschius ..he hath illustrated with a learned chronographie. 
1667 Phil. Trans. 11. 575 Two Tahles of Vniversall Chrono- 
graphy. 41734 Nortu Lives (1826) I. 8, I... may err in 
some points of Chronography. 

+ 2. Position and relations in time. Oés. 

16ra-1§ Br. Hate Contemfpl. N. T. w. xi, Consider the 
ea ge the aitiology, the chronography of this miracle, 

+3. Rhet. (see quot.) Obs. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie tu. xix. (Arb.) 246 If we 
describe the time or season of the yeare, as winter, sammer 
- noone, euening, or such like: we call such description the 
counterfait time, croxographia, Examples are euery where 
to be found, 1657 J. ae Afyst. Ret. 223 Chronographie 
is a Rhetorical Exornation, whereby the Onmee describes 
pe time or season for delectations sake. 

. The making of chronograms. rare. 

1882 J. Hitton Chronogr. 11 Composed .. hy a young as- 
pirant to the art of chronography. 

+ Chrono'graphy, v. O65. rare*. [f. prec.] 
To chroniele, recount. 

1634 Sir T. Hersext Trav. 190 Touching which Pagod, 
the Singales (their Priests) Chronography That once Joun 
their King held this monstrous Daemon in derision. 

Chronologer (krong'lédza1). Also 7 erono- 
loger. [f. CunoNoLocy +-zR!.] One who studies 
chronology, one who investigates the date and 
order in time of events; a chronologist. 

31572 Knox //1st. Ref. Pref. (R.), The most exact chrono- 
logers tell us, that Christ was born in October, and not in 


December. 1616 R. C. Times iVAis. vi. 3167 Recorded by 
cronologers. 16a5 Cooxe in //ar/, A/ise, (Malham) IV. 36 


Marianus..is reputed, hy your Baronius, Mobilis Chrono- 
graphus,a worthy chronologer. 1783 Hates Antig. Car. 
CA. ii. 28 Chronologers judge the conversion of St. bm to 
have happened in the very last year of Tiberius. 185 
Gianstoxe in Ox/. £ss. 50 A region, essentially mythical, 
neither approachahle hy the critic nor measurahle hy the 


| chronologer. 


Chronologie (krgnolydgik), a. Also 7 -ique. 
[f. CHnonoLocy, or its sources: see -1c.] Of or 
belonging to chronology; relating to the deter- 
mination of dates and order of time. 

1614 SELDEN Titles Hon. 6 The root of Chronologique 
calculation. 1669 Gace Cr?. Gentiles t. ui. vi. 69 Chrono- 
logic science. 1859 De Quincey 7échan Sphinx Wks. X. 
237 Its usual chronologic date of nine centuries before 
Christ. : 

+b. subst. in pl. Obs. 

1921-1800 Baitey, Chronologicks, Books treating of Chro- 
no ogy. 

Chronological (krpnoldzikal), 2. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or in accordance with 
chronology ; arranged in the order of time. 

1614 Rateicu //ist. World uu. xxii (R.), In the chrono. 
logical tahle. 1644-52 J. SmitH Sel. Disc. v1. xii. (1821) 288 
Gantz hath summed them all up in his chronological history. 
1754 Cuatuam Lett. Nephew iii, 16 Settle in the mind a 
general chronological order and series of principal events, 
1788 Younc Centaur ti. (1757) IV. 150 These moderns. .dip 
into you, as into chronological tahles, to know what hap- 
pened before the flood. 1824 Dinpin Libr. Comp. 747 A 
chronological series of our classical poets. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato (ed. z) III. 3 Attempts to determine the chronological 
order of the Platonic writings. 

2. Relating to or dealing with chronology. 

a 1691 Boyte Hi’ks. VI. 616 (R.) Those so much desired 
chronological labours of the late worthy Bishop of Armagh. 
a 1845 Baruam /ngold. Leg. 7 A mortal horror of chrono- 
logical references. 1867 Freeman orm, Cong. I. App. 586 
Pointing out the chronological impossihility of the tale. 
1891 Hagtwic Sudbferr. HW. 1. 5 Every leading fossil has its 
fixed chronological character, ngs 

Chronologically (krpnolp'dgikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY%.} In a chronological manner or 
order ; in or aceording to order of time. 

1691 Lutrreie Brief Rel. (1857) Il. 213 The hishop of St. 
Asaph..has interpreted the prophecies of the Revelations 
chronologically. a173 Nortu Lives (1826) III. 275, 1 
could not write tt chronologically as I desired. ¢1815 
Fusxir Lect. Art vi. (1843) 484 As critically unjust as 
chronologically inattentive. 1881 Pror. Ramsay in Nature 
No. 618, 420 The fourth series chronologically .. consists of 
the Miocene basaltic rocks of the Taner Hebrides. 

Chronologist (kronglodgist). [a. F. chrono- 
Jogiste, in mod.L. chronologista: sce CHRONOLOGY 
and -1sT.] One versed in chronology; a Curon- 
OLOGER. 

3611 CotGr., Chronologiste, a Chronologist or Chronicler. 
1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Afan. 135 Touching the time of his 
life aud writing the Chronologistsagree not. 1726 De For 
Hist, Devil t,t. (1840) 12 Satan would make a very good 
chronologist, settle every epoch, correct every calendar. 
1835 Tiartwact Greece I. vii. 277 The same time which the 
chronologists fix for the beginning of the lonian migration, 

Chronologize (kronp'lédgaiz), v. ¢rans, Also 
7 erono-. [I. CHRONOLOGY: see -1ZE.] 

+1. To chronicle, record. Ofs. 

1616 R.C. Times’ Whis. v. 2251 We will have the deed 
cronologizde. 1 M. Carter fon, Rediv. (1660) The 
hlack Book of Windsor..Chronologises it on the. .(date}. 

2. To apply chronology to, to arrange chrono- 
logically or reduce to a chronological system. 

1846 Grore Greece (1851) I]. 75 The numerous and contra- 
dictory guesses..of the Greeks themselves in their attempts 
to chronologise their mythical narratives. 1884 Gatannrr 
Prof. Brewer's (fen, VIII, Pref, 5 To catalogue and chrono- 
logize a number of miscellaneous documents. 

Hence Chrono'logizing v4/. 56. 

1862 Lit. Churchman VIII. 232/1 Most persons are 
driven to some imperfect chronologizing of their own. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


+ Chrosnologue. Obs. rare". = next. 
1658 Ussner Ann. Age vi. 335 Eupolemus, the Historina, 
deduceth his Chronologue from Adam. 


Chronology (krong'lédzi). Also 7 cronology. 
[ad. mod.L. chronologia, f. Gr. xpévo-s time + 
-Aoyia discourse: see -Locy. (For pronunciation 
of first 0 see CHRONOGRAPHY.) 

App. dating only from x6th c. Chronologia temporum tn 
Dionysti Historia comprehensorum, per L. Biragum, was 
published at Basle in 1532. Cotgr. has F. chronologte.] 

1. The science of computing and adjusting time 
or periods of time, and of recording and arranging 
events in the order of timc ; computation of time, 


assignation of events to thcir correct dates. 

1593 R. Harvey Pétlad. 1g When they beganne to Rule. 
How long they ruled. This part of History is named Chron- 
ology. 1678 Cupwortn Jntedd. Syst. 13 If Chronology had 
not contradicted it, it would have been concluded, that he 
had been an Auditour of Pythagoras himself. 1842 Exprin- 
stone /fist. Ind. 1, 26x We gain a link to connect the 
chronology of India with that of Europe. 1878 Grapstone 
Print. oer 46 Of chronology, the ordinary framework 
of history in which the succession of its events is adjusted, 
Homer knows nothing. 1878 Stanrorp Syd. Christ i. 7 
Mt variance with the dates of Ilebrew chronology. 

+b. = CHRONOGRAPHY 1. Ods. 

1613 R. C. Zable Alph. (ed. 3), Chronologie, story of times 
ast. 1616 BuLLoxar, Chronologie, the knowledge of Old 
stories. 1623 so CoCKERAM. ; 

2. A chronological table, list, or treatise. 

1614 SELDEN 71 tes Hon, 6 The testimonie of those which 
out of the more ancient authors haue transcribed their Chron- 
ologies. 1635 Swan Sfec. Af, ii. § x (1643) 30 Mercator in his 
Chronologie seems to alledge some other reasons. 1666 
Dvuepace Orig. Furid. Title-p., Also a Chronologie of the 
Lord Chancelors and Keepers of the great Seal. 

+ Chronomasstix. Ods. rare. (f Gr. 
xpovo-s time + pdoré a whip or scourge.] A 
scourge of the time. 

1628 Wirner Brit, Rememb. vu. 170 The Valiant Poet, 
they in scorne doe stile me. The Chronomastix. 

Chronometer (krong'mitaz, krp-).  [f. Gr. 
xpovo-s time + pérpov measure, ] 

1. An instrument for mcasuring time; spec. ap- 
plied to time-keepers adjusted to keep accurate 
time in all variations of temperature. They differ 
from watches in having a inore perfect escapement 
and a compensation balance, and are used for de- 
termining longitude at sea, and for other exact 
observation. Zo rate a chrononteter: to compare 
its daily loss or gain with the trne time. 

Some watches are named Aalfchronometers. 

(1715 Kersev, Chronometrum or Chronoscoptum Perpen- 
diculam, a Pendulum to measure Time with.) @ 1735 Drr- 
HAM (J.), According to observation made with a pendulum 
chronometer. 1780 J. Arnotp(fif/e), Account. .of a Pocket 
Chronometer, made on a new construction. 1787 Bonny- 
CASTLE Astron. x. 159 Method for finding the longitude of 
places .. by means of a chronometer. 1812 WoopHovse 
Astron. viti. 49 The time of the transit is 10 be marked b 
aclock or chronometer. x85 Emerson Jfise. Fort. Repub. 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 387 The sailors sail by chronometers that 
do not lose 1wo or three seconds in a year. 

b. fransf. and fig. ‘Time-measurer.’ 

1836 Cou. Wiseman Sc. Redig. I. vi. 360 Deluc was the 
first..to observe and collect such data, to which he gave the 
name of Chronometers. 1872 Yeats Zeck. //tst. Comm. 
rgo Sun and stars, whose rising and setting formed the 
grand chronometer of Nature. Pee \ 

+2. Afus. An instrument for indicating the time 
or movement of a composition ; a METRONOME. 

1837 Penny Cycl, VU. 135/2 The musical chronometer is 
by no means a modern contrivance. 

. attrib, and Comd., as chronometer-balance, 
-box, -maker ; chronometer-escapement, an es- 
capement in which the free movement of the balance 
is opposcd by the wheels at only one point in a 
complete oscillation. 

1878 Marxnam Gt. Frozen Sea v. 63 A *chronometer-box 
was picked up, but empty. 1874 Knicut Dict, Meck., The 
*chronometer escapemenl. .is the most perfect, delicate, and 
satisfactory in its operation, of all the escapements. 1837 
Penny Cyc. VU. 1385/2 The most eminent *chronometer- 
makers in this country. 

Chronometric (krpnometrik), a. [f. prec. + 
-Ic.] Of or pertaining to chronometry ; relating 
to the measurement of time. Chronometric (or 
chronometrical) Governor: an improved form of 
governor for regulating the velocity of an 
cngine. 

1830 Lyec. Princ. Geol. (1875) 1. 1. xviii. 431 To obtaina 
Chronometric Scale. 1838 in Proc. Amer. Phil, Soc. 1. 54 
The chronometric survey of Massachuselts. 1875 Poste 
Gatus 1. (ed. 2} 10x The imperfeclion of chronometric instru- 
ments. 88x C, W. Siemens in Vature No. 626. 622 Another 
invention. .the Chronometric Governor. | 

Chronometrical (krgnome'trikal), @. [f. as 
prec. +-AL.}] =prec. 

1838 in Proc. Amer. Phil, Soc. 1. 51 Sextant constructed 
for ihe chronometrical survey of Massachusetts. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. i. (1879) 1. To carry a chain of chrono- 
melrical measurements round the world. 1864 H. Spencer 
Hlustr. Univ. Prog. 142 Our chronometrical measurements 
of astronomical periods. 

Hence Chronome‘trically adv. 

1863 Reape //ard Cash 1. 225 They would find the hol 
fit and the cold return chronometrically, al intervals as 
regular as the tide’s ebb and flow. 
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Chronometry (krong'métri). [mod. f. Gr. 
xpév-os time + -#erpia measuremcut: sec -METRY.] 
The art or science of accurately measuring 
time. 

1833 Sir J. Herscnet Astron. ii. 79 Chronometry. .enables 
us lo fix lhe momenls in which phenomena occur, with the 
last degree of precision, 185: D. Witson Pref, Ann. (1863) | 
I. 6 The elements of a new historic chronometry. 1862 
Sites Engineers 111. 446 Conversation .. turned upon 
chronometry and horology. | 

b. Mcasurement of time. } 

1837 Murray Vital Princ. 16 A compensation curb to 
regulate its chronometry. 1879 H. Warren Reer. Astron. 
ii. 23 Is the celestial chronomeiry getting deranged ? 

Chrononomy (krongnémi). rare. [f. Gr. 
xpdvo-s time +-vopia arrangement, ordcring: sce 
-NoMY.] Mode of reckoning and measuring time. 

1882 Max Micver /udia, What can it teach us ?151 No 
necessity whatever for admitling. .that ihe Hindus went lo 
China for their lunar chrononomy. : 

Chronopher (krg'néfaz). [f. Gr. xpévo-s time 
+-opos carrying. (Cf. Christopher.)] An appa- 
ratus for the distribution of electric time-signals. 

1867 Cham. Frul. xxxvin. 98 A time-distributing appa- 
ratus, or ‘chronopher ’, the function of which is to distribute 
in many directions the signals received from Greenwich. 
1878 Lockyer Stargazing 275 The hourly signal at the 
Post Office..is distributed by means of the Chronopher. 

Chronoscope (krp‘noskoup).  [f. Gr. xpdvo-s 
time +-axoros observer.} An instrument for ob- 
serving and measuring time. 

+a. A chronometric penduluin. Ods. 

1704 J. Harris Lee. Techn., Chronoscope, the same with 
a Pendulum to measure Time. 1731-3800 in Baitry., 

b. An instruinent for measuring very short inter- 
vals of time, which has bcen chiefly used in deter- 
mining the velocity of projectiles. It was invented 
by Wheatstone in 1840, and consists of wire targets 
placed in the line of fire. The projectile passing 
through these severs the wire, and the moment of 
severance is recorded by electricity. 

1846 Farapay Aes. xlix. 366 Incidental to the accounts I 
gave of Wheatstone’s clectro-magnetic chronostope. 

e. (See quot.) 

1884 F. Britten Watch & Clockm, 60 [A] Chronoscope. . 
is..a clock in which the time is shewn by figures presented 
through holes in the dial. | 

Hence Chronosco'pic a. 

1876 S. Kens, Museum Catal. No. 1354 The instant of 
stimulation registered on the chronoscopic line hy the cur- 
rent ilself. /éd. 3953 Chronoscopic Tuning Forks. Set of 
4 tuning forks. .to be used as chronoscopes. 

Chronoscopy (krongsképi). [f. Gr. xpdvo-s 
time + -oxomia obscrvation.] Observation and 
exact cstimation of time. 

1882 Pop. Science Monthly XXI1. 433 The later chrono- 
scopy has warranted the possibility of determining the edu- 
cability of the nervous system to a punctual obedience. ' 

|| Chronostichon (krgng'stikpn). [inod. f. Gr. | 
xpévo-stime + a7ixos row, line of verse.] (See quot.) 

1859 WV. & QO. Ser. 11. vu. 284 A chronosticon is properly a 
poetical line which by its letters, or some of them, indicates 
adate. x88a J. Witton Chronograms 23 A Chronostichon 
of the beheading of Charles on the 3oth day of January. 


Chronothermal (krgnepoumal), @. [f. Gr. 
| 
| 


xpévo-s time + Geppds hot, warm: cf. THERMAL.] 
Relating to time and temperature. 
188x ip Syd. Soc, Lex. 
Chrony, obs. form of Crony. 
Chroolepoid (krig'lipoid), a. ot. [f. Gr. 
xpms, xpods colour + Aen-is ascale + -o1p.] Having 
small yellow scales. 
1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Chrusopasse, obs. form of CHRYSOPRASE. 
Chryolite: see CrYoLitTE, 
Chrys- (kris), combining form, before a vowel, 
of Gr. xpta-ds gold; chiefly in chemical terms ; 
properly denoting compounds of a golden-yellow 
colour, as Chry‘samide [sec Amipz], an amide 
(N. H,.C, H(NO,); O), formed by boiling chrys- 
ammic acid with aqueous ammonia (Watts). 
Chrysami-dic acid, anacid (NH,.C, H,(NO,),0,) 
forming salts called Chrysa‘midates. Chrys- 
a’'mmic, -a‘mic acid, an acid (C; 11, N,O,) pro- 
danced by the action of nitric acid upon aloes, form- 
ing salts called Chry‘sammates. Chrysa-niline, 
a brilliant golden-ycllow dyc (Cy. Hiz N5), obtained 
as a secondary product in the manufacture of 
rosaniline; also called aniline yellow. Chrys- 
ani‘sic acid, an acid (C,H; N,;O;) obtained, by 
the action of nitric acid on anisic acid, in small 
golden-yellow rhombic tables, forming salts called 
Chrysa-nisates. Chrysa‘robin, the medullary 
matter of the stem and branches of dxdira Ara- 
roba dried and powdered, Goa Powder. Chry's- 
azin, one of the dioxy-anthraquinones of the 
second group, crystallizing in golden-yellow la- 
minz, or red-brown highly lustrous needles ; it is 
the basis of chrysamide and chrysammic acid, 
which is fetra-nitro-chrysazin. Chry‘sean, a — 
sulphur derivative of hydrocyanic acid, obtained | 


| in Cére. Se. 1. 118/2 Among the first are..Chrysene. 


CHRYSALIS. 


in yellow flocks. Chryseone, an orange-coloured 
insoluble substance obtained by digesting calcium 
silicide with strong hydrochloric acid. Chry-sene, 
a crystalline hydrocarbon (C,,H,,) of the Anthra- 
cene gronp, obtained in bright yellow glistening 
scales. Chry-sin, a substance obtaincd, in bright 
ycllow shining plates, from the buds of Populus 
nigra; called also Chrysi-nic acid ; its salts are 
Chry’sinates. 

1842 Turner Elem, Chem. 1149 With Ammonia, Chrys- 
ammic Acid forms a deep purple solution, which deposits 
dark green crystals. ‘These are not Chrysammale of Am- 
monia, but probably an Anmide. 1864 /0f. Sc. Rev. U1. 
437 A yellow aniline dye called Chrysaniline. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts 1. 187 Chrysaniline and its salts dye silks and 
wools a splendid golden-yellow colour. 1887 T. L. Brunton 
Text-bh, of Pharmacol, (ed. 4 909 Chrysarobin Ointment. 
1879 Warts Dict. Chem, VII. 463 Chrysean has a very 
beautiful colour like that of mosaic gold. ¢ 1865 Leturny 
1873 
Waris Fownes’ Chent. 758 Chr; che, a solid, resinous, 
orange-coloured body. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. V1. 75 
The most powerfully Quorescent bodies known are ..chrys- 
ogen, chrysene. 

Chrysalid (krisilid’. [f L. chrpsal Jad-, Gr. 
xpdoarArd- stein of yptoadAis CURYSALIS 3 or per- 
haps froin the (inod.) L, pl. chrysalid-es, in English. 
Cf. F. chrysalide.J 

Ll. =Curysauis 1. 

3997 Phil. Trans. mete The operations of nature 
in eggs, Chrysalids. 183§ Brownixnc Paracelsus ve 144 
Like chrysalids impatient forthe air. 1841-71 ‘. R. Joxes 
Anion, Kingd. ved. 4) Fe ‘The chrysalid .. presents very 
much the appearance of a small barrel. 

b. fig. (esp. as in CHRYSALIS 2.5 

1880 Swinnukne Study Shaks. ii. (ed. 2) 100 The cast 
husk or chrysalid of the noble creature which was to arise 
and take shape at the transfiguring touch of Shakespeare. 

2. attrié, Of or pertaining to a chrysalis (/7¢. 
and fiz.). 

1802-13 Bincev elaiin. Biag. (ed. 4) FE. 44 In their chrys- 
alid state they remain for some time .. perfectly inanimate. 
1864 Aecady: 22 June 5 We hope, when the Lord Chancellor's 
Bill has slept its chrysalid wimer, it will come out winged 
with a better promise of reform. 

Chrysa'lidal, ¢. rave. 
or pertaining to a chrysalis. 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 620 Before it enter'd the chrys- 
alidal State. 

Chrysali‘dian, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -1Ay.] 
Of or of the nature of a chrysalis. 

18gr Fraser's Mag. XLIV. 301 ‘he sombre chrysalidian 
atiire of the grave. 

Chry'saline, «. [irreg. f. Curysat-1s +-1Nk, 

This and Curysatorm, etc. are formed as if the stem of 
the Greek word were chrysaéd-, whereas it is chrysalid-.| 

Of, or of the natnre of, a clirysalis. 

1787 W. Marsuau. Norfolk 11. 353 The chrysaline coat 
now shewed itself a delicate silky texture. 1875 Chamé. 
Frud. V1. 306 Ina kind of transitional or chrysaline stage. 

Chrysalis (krisilis). Pl. chrysalides 
(krisalid7z) or chrysalises (kri‘saliséz); but 
chrysalids is often substituted ; cf. orchids. [a. L. 
chrysallis, chrpsalis, a. Gr. xpioaddXis ‘the gold- 
coloured sheath of butterflies’, deriv. of ypta-ds 
gold: cf. @pvaAXis rush-wick, f. @pvov a rush. The 
etymological forin has -a//is, but this is quite 
neglected in the mod. langs.] 

1. The state into which the larva of most insects 
passes before becoming an imago or perfect insect. 
In this state the insect is inactive and takes no 
food, and is wrapped in a hard sheath or case. 

1658 J. Rowtann Afonfet’s Theat. Ins. Ep. Ded., Trans- 
mutalions .. of Catterpillers .. into Chrysallides (that shine 
as if leaves of gold were laid upon them). 1670 PAid. Trans. 
V. 2078 The Chrysalis or Aurelia..which shews no parts at 
allof the Animal tocoine. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. Nat. (1852) 
11. 353 When the butterfly dies, we see no chrysalis left 
behind. 1826 Kirsy & Sr. Extomod. 1V. 555 Having several 
Chrysalises suspended 10 a piece of paper. 1856 Frovpe 
Hist. Eng. 1. 172 A people from whom the forms and habits 
by which they had moved for centuries were falling like the 
shell of a chrysalis. 1874 Lussock Orig. & ALet. Jus. i. 1x 
When full-grown, the grubs..turn into chrysalides. 


2. fig. (esp.as: the shell or case whence the per- 


fect insect bursts.) $ 

1791 Burns Ws. 73 Men who..musl..like the caterpillar, 
labour a whole lifetime before they reached the wisbed-for 
height, there to roosi, a stupid chrysalis. 1824 Miss Mit- 
rorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 234 She is in the real transition 
state, jus] emerging from the chrysalis. 18g0 TEexxyson 
in Mem, txxxu, From state 1o state the spirit walks ; And 
these are but the shatter’d stalks, Or ruin’d chrysalis of one. 

3. attrib. and Comé. 

1828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. 11. 368 Preparatory tounder- 
going their change into the chrysalis state, they construct 
acocoon. 1855 Kincstxy Left. (1878) I. 455 To get rid of 
walls and roofs and all the chrysalis case of humanity. 885 
H. C. MeCoox Jexants Old Farm 74 In the following 
spring the chrysalis-skin bursts open. 

Hence Chry‘salism, Chry‘salize v., sonce-wds. 
[Irregularly formed: sce CHRYSALINE.] 

1833 Hook Parson's Dau. (1847) 145 Having cast his 
skin, and burst from the chrysalism of a commander on 
half-pay into the splendid butterflyism of a barony. 1827 
Cartyte Germ, Romance W11. 229 Should the Parson ever 
chrysalise himself into an aulbor. 1837 Blackw. Afag. 237 
The hairy caterpillar chrysaliseth not. 


[f prec. +-aL.] Of 


CHRYSALOID 


Chrysaloid (krissiloid), ¢. [irreg. f. Cunys- 
AL-IS + -01D; see CHRYSALINE.] Chrysalis-like. 

1816 Cotesrooxe in Astad. Researches X11. 539 Coty- 
ledons two, unequal .. cheploideoqi tortie 1830 
Linney Nat, Syst, Bot. 233 A 1-seeded drupe, withcrumpled 
chrysaloid cotyledons. 1843 Blackw. Afag. LIII. 80 ‘They 
«emerge from the chrysaloid state of childhood. 
,Chrys‘anthemous, «. rare. [f Gr. xpio- 
avOep-oy (see next) +-0US.] = CHRYSANTHOUS. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Chrysanthemum (krisenp/mim). [a. L. 
chrysanthemum, a. Gr. xptady@epov the corn- 
marigold, f. ypte-ds gold + dv@epor flower, bloom ; 
also ‘camomile ’.] 

1. a. The herbalists’ naine for the Corn Marigold 
(now C. sege/unz), a composite plant with brilliant 
entirely yellow flowers: b. hence made by Lin- 
nzens the botanical name of the genus to which 
this belongs, having species with flowers of many 
colours, e.g. the Ox-eye Daisy (C. Leacanthemum) 
with yellow disk and white rays. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 187 Some..docall. .it Chrysanthemum, 
that is to say, yellow Camomill. 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. 
Drugs 1. 38 Vellow radiant Flowers, like those of the 
Chrysanthemum, 1727 Brap.ev Fam. Dict. s. v. Ficoides, 
The Crysanthemum or Com-marigold. 1879 Lussock Scé. 


Lect. i. 22 The Common Feverfew or large white Daisy 
(Chrysanthemum partheniunt. 

2. In Horticulture, ordinarily applied to a number 
of cultivated species of this genus, csp. C. séneuse. 
much prized for the beauty of its flowers and for 
blooming in Noveinber and December. 

1798 C. Marstat. Gardening xix. 328 Chrysanthemum } 
to preserve some of the finest doubles, plant cuttings, or 
slips, in September. 1858 Guenny Gard. Everyday Bh. 
215/t The Chrysanthemum ..is very hardy when planted 
in the ground. 1860 //2, Loud. News g Nov. 481/2 The 
Tnuer Temple Garden... The great autumnal boast of the 
garden is the chrysanthemums on the northern border. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 8 Nov. 10/2 Next year will be the cen- 
tenary of tbe introduction of tbe chrysanthemum into this 
country. 

aitrié. 1880 Miss Birp FZapfan 1. 20 The notes. .are orna- 
mented with the chrysanthemum crest of the Mikado. 
Mod. Newspr. Working men’s chrysanthemum show. 

Chrysa‘nthous, «. rare—°. [f. Gr. xpveav6-7s 
golden-flowered +-ous.] Having yellow flowers. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Chryselephantine (krisjcl/fntin), e. [ad. 
Gr. xptcedepaytiv-os of gold and ivory, f. ypie-ds 
yold + éAepavrivos of ivory, f. éAépas, édAépavr- 
elephant, ivory.) Of gold and ivory: applied to 
statues overlaid with gold and ivory, such as the 
Olympian Zeus and Athene Varthenos of Phidias. 

1827 Gent, Mag. XCVII. 1. 607 The earliest productions 
of chryselephantine sculpture, or statuary in gold and ivory. 
1852 G. Butter Prite. [mitat. Art 82 Like the other great 
chryselephantine statues, it .. was made of wood, overlaid 
with ivory and gold; the ivory being used for the flesh, the 
gold for the drapery. 

b 


+ PSs 
1878 SwinsurnNe Poems § Ball. Ser. u. 89 In types of clean 
chryselephantine verse. 1882 Symonns in Jfacm. Jag. 
XLV. 323 Much of his best work..is chryselephantine, 
overwrought with jewellery. 


+ Chrysmall. O¢s. Astrol. [? irreg. f. Crisis.] 
See quot. 

1647 Litty Cr. Asétrod. xlvii. 291 Dayes Criticall, Decre- 
tory and Cbrysmall are all one. 


Chrysme, etc., obs. f. CHrisM, etc. 

Chryso- (kriso), before a vowel Crrys-, com- 
bining form of Gr. xpiad-s gold, in combinations 
already existing in Greek, and in many formed on 
the analogy of these. 

1. In general combinations and derivatives, ns 
Chryso-aristo‘cracy [loosely for chrys-] nonce- 
wd., an aristocracy of wealth, = chrysocracy. 
Chry‘sobull [med.L. chrysobulium, med.Gr. 
xpvadBovadov], a golden bull or éudla aurea. 
Chrysoca‘rpous @. [Gr. ypvadxapr-os, f. xaprés 
fruit], having golden or yellow fruit (Sj</. Soc. 
pe . Chry sochlore[mod.L. chrysochlor-is(f.Gr, 
xAwp-es green)], the Cape Mole, whose fur has a 
gold-green lustre. Chrysochlo‘rous a., ofa golden 
or yellowish green. Chryso-cracy [after ariso- 
cracy], rule of the wealthy, plutocracy. Chryso- 
graphy (Gr. prin writing in letters of 
sold. So Chry‘sograph v. (ras, Chryso‘logy 

Gr. -Aopia diseourse : ef. Gr. ypusoAdyos speaking 
of gold], the science of gold or wealth. Chryso- 
magnet, a magnet which attracts gold. jj Chryso- 
me'la [f. Gr. ypuadynAoy golden apple], a genus 
of beetles with metallle lustre; tt has been Eng- 
lished Chry-somel; hence, also, Chrysomeli:- 
deous a., etc. Chryso'philist, Chryso‘philite 
(Gr. xpvadptd-os gold-loving + -18T, -1TE], a lover of 
gold. +Chrysopee [late Gr. xpuconoria, f. ypu- 
gorotéds goldsmith, f. moeiy to make; cf. F. 
chrysopée], the art of tuming other mctals into 
gold. Chrysopoe'tio a. (Gr. roinnix-ds making], 
gold-making ; nlso quasi-sé. in p/er. + Chry-so- 
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sperm [Gr. owéppa seed: cf. Gr. xpuadameppos 
gold-engendering], 4/ch., a substance that is the 
‘seed of gold’. Chry-sosplene, Chrysosplenium 
or Golden Spleenwort, a small genus of plants 
(N.O. Saxifragacerx). Chry'sotype [see -TYrE], 
a photographic process in which chloride of gold 
is used to develop the negative; a pictnre pro- 
duced by this process. 

1858 O. W. Hotes Aut. Break/-t. (1861) 167 The weak 
point in our *chryso-aristocracy. 1885 E, C, Sreoman in 
Cent, Mlag, XX1X. 511 Even our ‘chryso-aristocracy’ he 
thinks is bettered by the process. 1882 A. J. Evans in 
Archzol, XLVIII. 33 A *chrysobull of the Serbian Emperor 
DuSan. 1847 Nat. Eucycl. 1. 263 Among the Insectivora 
may be noticed the Cape *chrysochlore. 1828 SteRLING 
Ess. & Tales (1848) II. 27 The government is a *chryso- 
cracy. 1861 O. W. Howes Féste V. ix, That extra: 
ordinary hybrid .. between democracy and chrysocracy, a 
pA tee N Bias hose serving-man, vo Fraser's 
Mag. LI. 572 The *chrysography and other decorations 
of the outer walls. 1867 O. t. ht 
285 The chrysography or writing in gold of the Greek 
manuscripts between the fifth and eighth centuries. 1839 
Laoy Lytros Chevelcy (ed. 2) I. x. 219 Reading his name 
“chrysographed on a red morocco despatch-box. 1842 
Branoe Dict. Sc. & Arts, *€hrysologzy..that branch of poli- 
tical economy which relates to the production of wealth, 1713 


we Eng. Monasticism | 


Appison Guardian No, 122(Jod.) An account of the *chryso- | 


magnet, or of the loadstone, which attracts gold. 18.. 
Bowres J alley in Audes, The *chrysomel and purple but. 
terfly. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazons vii. 168 Small *chryso- 
melideous beetles, 1811 Adin. Rev, XVII. 375 All enter- 
prizing *chrysophilists. 1823 Lass £lia, Char. Dram. 
Writers, B. Fouson \1.), ‘The seeing, touching, and band- 
ling pleasures of the old *chrysophilites. [1610 B. Joxson 
aAdch, uw. v. (1616) 631 Is Ars sacra, Or *Chrysopaia .. 
A heathen lJanguage?] 17972 Nucenr tr. Ast, Friar 
Gerund 1, 198 The most recondite secrets of the Crysopee. 
1715 tr, Panctrollus’ Rerwu Afem. V1. vii. 315 “Chryso- 
poeticks, or making of Gold. 1805 Sourney in Robberd 
Mem. W. Taylor 11. 86 If I could write tragedy—the true 
chrysopoetic vein. 1610 B. Jonson Alch. 11 iii. (1616) 627 
Vour stone, your med‘cine, and your eo ee: 1811 
Lyttei, Landmarks w. iv. 200 Lichens and golden *chryso- 
ee adorn the ee alee — Hust in aah. 

"hotogr. (1853) 58 A process to which I propose applyin 
the name of iChrsotype a have not yet (ane 10, 1842) 
obtained a coinplete command over all its details, 1843 
Year Bk, Facts 218 The preparation of the chrysotype 

aper, 1845 Athenrnm 22 Feb. 203 Tbe Chrysotype, a 

autiful process discovered by Sir John Herschel. 

2. esp. in Chem. and A/in., as Chry-sogen [see 
-GEN], an orange-coloured hydrocarbon containcd 
in crude anthracene (Watts). Chrysole-pic acid 
(Gr. Aew-is scalc], a synonym of picrie acid, 
becanse it occurs in yellow scales ; Chrysolepate, 
a salt of this acid. Chry-sophan(e (Gr. *par-, 
paivew to bring into sight], Chem. a name given 
to an orange-red bitter substance contained in 
the alcoholic extract of rhubarb (Watts); also 
to chrysophanic acid, Chry‘sophane, J/ru., a 
synonym of CLINTONITE, Chrysopha‘nio acid 
{as prec. ], the yellow colouring principle of rhubarb 
and of the wall-lichen, Chry‘sophyll (Gr. 
pvAd-ov leaf], the yellow colouring matter of 
plants. Chrysoquinone [see QuINoNE], a com- 
pound (C,,1HO,)} obtained by the action of 
chroinic acid on chrysene dissolved in acetic acid 
(Watts). Chrysotile (Gr. ridos slired, fibre], n 
fibrous variety of serpentine. 

1842 Turner dem, Chem. 1149 Pure chrysolepic acid, 
in beautiful golden yellow scales of a darker colour than 
picric acid, which however it resembles in its properties. 
{6id. Chrysolepate of Silver formsdark brownish-red needles. 
1844 Acer Philip's Min. 645 Chrysophane. 1869-72 
Warts Dict. Chem, VI. 460 Chrysophane. .resolvable by 
acidsinto chrysophanic acid and sugar. 2861 H. MACMILLAN 
Footn, Nature 118 The common yellow wall-lichen .. yields 
a beautiful golden yellow crystallizable eer’. matter 
called chrysophanic acid. 18§0 Dana Afin. 255 Chrysotile 
is fine asbestiform, 1888 Atheneum 10 Nov. 628/3; The 
Canndian asbestos. .is termed by mineralogists chrysotile. 

Chrysobery] (krisoberril). dfiu. [ad. 
chrfsobéryll-us (Pliny) = Gr. xptcoBnpvAdos a 
variety of beryl with a golden tinge, f. xpiod-s gold 
+ Biypuddos me! 

+a. A varicty of beryl, with a tinge of yellow. 

b. A ycllowish green gem, in composition nn 
aluminate of glucinum. A varicty with a bluish 
opalescence is cymophane or chrysobery/ cal’s-eye. 

11398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Ry xv xx. (2496) 559 Cri 
soberillus is a manere kynd of beryll, and pale greynes 
therof shine towarde colour of golde.] 1661 Loven ‘fist. 
Anim, & Alin. Introd. 86 Some [stones] are green as.. 
chrysoberil. 1752 Cuamuers Cyct., Chrysobery/, a precious 
stone; being a kind of pale beryl, with a tincture of yellow. 
1796 Kirwan Alin, (ed. 2) I. ei Chrysoberyll. Its colour 
is a dilute yellowish green, but like an opal it reflects, 
scemingly from its inside, a mixed colour of bluish green 
and golden yellow. 1874 Westrore Prectous Stones 67 
The cymophane, or chrysoberyl cat’s-eye, exhibits as it 
were the pupil of an eye moving about within the stone. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 6 Dec. 10/2 ‘ The Hindoo Lingam God’, 
consisting of a chrysoberyl cat's-eye fixed in a topaz, and 
mounted in a pyramidal s¢ studded with diamonds. 

+Chrysocoll, (krisckgl). O¢s. Forms: 6 
chriseooll, chrisocoll, 7 chrysocoll, -colo, 
-cholle, -cal. [a. F. chrysocolle ‘ gold-soldcr, 
borax, green earthe’, ad. L. chrjsocolla, a. Gr. 


CHRYSOPRASE. 


xpacKoAAa gold-solder, f. xpiad-s gold + K6AAa 
glue.] =CHRYSOCOLLA 1. 

Sa Lopcr £uphues Gold. Leg., Womens eyes are made 
of chrisecoll, that is ever unperfect unless tempred with gold. 
1590 Greene Never toe late (1600) 8g Gold is the Chrisocoll 
of I6ue, 1606 Svivester Du Barias u. iv. Magnificence 
601 (D.) Now as witb Gold ws in the self-same Mine 
Much Chrysocholle, and also Silver fine. 1657 Phys. Dict., 
Chrysocal, a kind of mineral found like one ia the veins 
of some metals. e 

Chrysocolla (krisckg la). [see prec.] 

1. A naine meaning ‘gold-solder’, anciently 
given to some mineral or minerals; it may have 
included borax, to which the name was in later 
times applied; also malachite or carbonate of 
copper. Ods. exc. Hist. 

1600 Hottanp Livy iv. xi. 1377 mote, Heliogabalus .. 
garnished them with gold, and paved the very Hoore with 
Chrysocolla. 1661 Loven. /list. Anim. & Alin. Introd. 81 
Some [stones] move vomiting, as chrysocolla. 1668 Wiu- 
kins Read Char. 64 Chrysocclla, Borax. 1730 A. Gorpon 
Maffe’s Amphith. 9 Mixing Crisocolla or Terraverd with 
the Saod. 1768 Buys Dict. Terms A rt, Chrysocolla, Gold- 
solder, a Mineral somewhat like Pumice stones, found in 
Copper-mines. 186: C. Kinc Ant. Gems (1866) 15 It may 
be that our Malachite was the Chrysocolla of the Romans, 
a name given to native verdigris from its use as a solder for 
gold work, ' » 

2. In mod. Afin. The name of a hydrous silicate 
of copper, green in colour, with a shining lustre, 
and often opal-like in textnre. 

Dana thinks that the chrysocolla of the ancients may have 
included this mineral. 

1794 Kirwan A/in. U1. 234 Mountain Green. Chrysocolla. 
1872 R. B. Suytn Afining Statist. 95 Impure any 
chrysocolla [silicate of copper] was found in .. Bloomfield’s 
Gully, Omeo. 1884 Dana J/t#. 404 Some specimens of 
chrysocolla are translucent. 

Chrysoidine (kriséidain, -oitdain). Chem. 
[f. Gr. xpioed-ys like gold +-1nE.] A colouring 
base (C,, H1,, N,) intermediate in composition be- 
tween aniline yellow and phenylene brown. The 
chrysoidine of commerce is the hydrocbloride, a 
salt of a splendid orange-ycllow colour. 

1878 Wants Dict. Chem. VII. 1. 467-470 Chrysoidine or 
Metadiamidazobenzene. 1880 Frul. Soc. Arts 446 Added 
to a solution of diamidobenzene-hydrochloride, the scarlet 
body produced is the sulphonic acid of chrysoidine. 

Chrysolite (krisd lait). Forins: 4 crisolite, 
-lyte, -lido, erysolyt(e, 6 chrisolite, (? chrisa- 
let), 6, 9 crysolite, 7 erlsolite, chrysolith, 8 
erisolete, 9 chrysolithe, 6- chrysolite. [ME. 
crisoléte, a. OF. crisolite, ad. med.L. crisolitus, for 
L. chrysoltth-us, a. Gr. xptodAcbos a bright yellow 
stone (prob. topaz), f. xpuad-s gold + At@os stone: 
since the 16th c. refashioned after Latin.] 

A name formerly given to several different gcms 
of a green colour, such as zircon, tourmaline, topaz, 
and apatite. Since about 1790 restricted to the 
precious olivine, a silicate of magnesia and iron 
found in lava. Its colour varies from pale yellowish- 
grecn (the precious stone) to dark bottle-green. 

e1300 A. Adis. 5682 Jacynkte, piropes, crisolites. ¢ 1325 
E. £. Allit. P. A. 1008 pe crysolyt, Pe sevenbe gemme in 
fundament. 1382 Wycuir Rev. xxi. 20 The seuenthe, criso- 
litus [1535 Coverp., a Crysolite, 1611 Cbrysolite]. 1604 ° 
Suaxs. OFA. v. ii, 144 One entyre and perfect Chrysolite. 
1604 Dekker Aiugs’ Entert. Wks, 1873 L. 291 So did they 
.. Shine afarre off, like sg dig 1747 Dinciry Gems in 
Phil. Trans, X LIV. 503 The Chrysolite is of a light-green 
Grass-colour, and is supposed to have been the Beryl of tbe 
Ancients. 1813 Scotr 7rterm. 1. xxvi, ere their varied 
hues unite In the changeful chrysolite. 1861 C. Kine 
Ant. Gems (1866) 56 The ancient Topaz was the present 
Chrysolite. 1868 Dana Afin. (1880) 258 The Cbrysolithus 
of Pliny was probably topaz; and bis topaz our chrysolite. 

b. attrib. Of the colour or aspect of chryso- 
lite. 

r8az Soututy Vis. Judge, i, Green as n stream... whose 
pure and chrysolite waters Flow o'cr a schistous bed. 

2. pid a with qualifications to allied minerals. 

Iron Chrysolite: the mineral Favauite. fron mangas 
nese chrysolite: a mineral akin to Fayalite. 7itaniferons 
chrysolite: a massive reddish-brown mineral having some 
resemblance to Boltonite. 

Chrysoll, variant of Crisoi, Ods., crucible. 

Chrysom‘e, var. of Curigom. 

Chryso-:pal. <A synonym of CHRYSOBERYL 
(Watts Diet. Chent.). 

Chrysoprase (krisdpreiz). In N. T. (Kev. 
xxf.20) chrysoprasus (krisp*prasts), Forms: 3-5 
erisopace, 4 crysopase, chrusopasso, 7-5 
chrysopass; 7-9 crysoprase, 9 chrysopras, 7- 
ehrysoprasc; also 4-5 crisopassus, 6 cryso- 
prasos, crusoprasos, 7 chrysoprasus, etc. (ME. 
crisopace, 2. OF. crisopace = lt. crisopasso, ad. L. 
type crisofass-ws = chrpsopassus, found in some 
MSS. of Pliny, beside the etymological chrfso- 
pfrasus, Gr. xptadnpacos n golden-green gem, f. 
xpvad-s gold +mpdaov leek. Schade quotes many 
med.L. examples of chrysoprassus, and -passus, 
also -fastus, -parus, and chrysopasion, -flaston, 
-pasius, -ftasius, -lapsis, corruptions, and partly, 
perh., etymologizing perversions of the name. 


CHRYSOSTOMATICAL. 


Since the 16th c. the Eng. form ltas been more or 
less conformed to the original Gr. and Latin.) 

a. The ancient name of a golden-green precions 
stone, now generally believed to have been a 
variety of the beryl, or to have included that 
mete other stones of similar appearance. It was 
one of the stones to which in the Middle Ages was 
attributed the faculty of shining in tle dark. 

b. In mod. Affz, Applied to an apple-greet 


variety of chalcedony. 

¢1275 Lune Ron 174 in O. £. Misc. 98 Smaragde, Peril, 
and crisopace. ¢ 1325 Z. £. Adjit. P. A. 1012 Pe crysopase 
pe tenpe is ty3t, 1382 Wyctir Rev. xxi. 20 The tenthe, 
crisopassns (‘Tinoatk & Coverp., Crysoprasos; CRANMER 
Crusoprasos; Geneva, Rhetnts, Chrysoprasus], 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. Ry xvi. xxvi. (1495) 561 Crisopassus is a stone 
of Ethiopia and is hyd in lyghte and seen in derknesse. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 5274 Calcidoynes & crisopaces. 1567 
Mariet Go. Forest 5b, ‘The Chrusopasse..In the night 
time it is flamielike, in the day time yelow or wan. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 1. v.93 ‘That the wearing of a 
ace {will] make one out of love with gold, as some 
have delivered. @xgtr Ken Poet, Wks. (1721) IL. 163 The 
Chrysopass with golden spots bespread. 1804 JAMESON 
Min. 1, 191 May not chrysopras .. stand under chalcedony ? 
1835 New Monthly Mag. 299 Vhe sky was clear and of the 
milky cerulean of chrysoprase. 1873 Loner. Wayside fun, 
Asraef 25 The signet-ring of chrysoprase. .seemed to blaze 
with hidden fire. 1884 Dana Afi. 194. 

ce. The colour of this stone. Also a//rib. 

1835 Witiis Penciilings 11. xiii. 40 The crysoprase green 
of the shallows. 1850 Mas. Brownina Vis, Poets VT. 239 
The lady's face Did melt back in the chrysopras Of the 
orient morning sky. v 

+Chrysostoma‘tical, 2. Os. rare. [f. Gr. 
xptad-s gold + orépar-, month + -1CAL.]= next. 

1623 CockEram, Chrisostomaticall, golden-mouthed. 1647 
R. Baron Cyprian Acad. 83 Come, Doris, with thy watry 
hand, and all the Druid crew Chrysostomaticall. 

c sosto'mic, ¢. rare. [f Gr. xptodaropos 
golden-mouthed, an epithet applied to favourite 
orators, which became a kind of surname of Dio 
and John Chrysostom.) Golden-mouthed. 

1816 Month. Rev. UXXXI, 245 By the majesty of his 
Chrysostomic eloquence. 

Chrystal, chrystalline, etc.: sce Crys-. 

Chrysten, -um, ete., obs. ff, CHRISTEN. 

Chthonian (kpoeniin), «. Ef. Gr. x80vi-os of, 
in, or beneath the earth (f. x8av, xPov-ds, earth) + 
-an. Cf. F. chthonien.] Dwelling in or beneath 
the surface of the earth. . 

18g0 Lritcn M/aller's Anc. Art 481 Vermes stood in the 
cycle of the Chthonian gods, the powers that send up fruits 
and bounteous blessing from below. 1887 Lana Jyth, Rit. 
§& Relig. Ui. 95. 1888 Ruvs Hrbbert Lect. 131 Pluto.. 
was always. .a chthonian or catachthonian Zeus, 

So Chthonic a. 

1885 19th Cent. Dec. 920 The original chthonic character 
of the wife of Zeus. 

Chthono'graphy. [f. Gr. xddv, xfovd-s carth 
+-arapuy.] ‘A history or description of soils’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881), 

Chthomonoso'logy. [f. as prec. + Noso- 
tocy.] ‘The geography of diseases’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex, 1881). 

Chub (t/ob). Forms: 5-6 chubbe, (9 chubb), 
s- chub. [Late ME. chzbbe, of unknown 
origin, 

Prof. Skeat compares 425d block, log of a tree which 
agrees in meaning with sense 3), and other similar Sw. and 
Da. words: but no phonetic connexion hetween Aw. and c/a. 
is known either in Norse or English, See other conjec- 
tures in Wedgwood and E. Miiller.] r é 

1. A river fish (Cyprinus or Leuciscus cephalus) 
of the Carp family (Cyprinide), also called the 
Chevin. It is a thick fat coarse-fleshed fish, of a 
dusky green colonr on the npper parts aud silvcry- 
white beneath, frequenting deep holes, especially 
about the roots of trees, and in warm weather rising 


near the surface. 

1496 Bh. St. Albans, Fishing 16 The cheuen chubbe ; the 
breme: the tenche and the ele, 1570 Levins Afanip. 181 
A chubbe, druscum. 1653 Watton Angler 47 A Chub ts 
the worst fish that swims. 1741 Compl. Fam, Piece n. ii. 
(ed. 3) 346 Chub (known by the Name of Chevin or Cbav- 
ender) area strong unactive Fish, 1868 Morris Earthly 
Par, (1870) I. 1. 313 Still the lazy chub did swim By incbes 
*gainst the stream. 1873 G. C. Divirs Mount. § Mere xi. 
89 The big chub sleep away the lazy day. 

b. U.S. A local name for the Black Bass (7erca 


huro). Also a name sometimes given to the 


Blackfish (Zautoga americana)’, (Bartlett.) 

1863 THorEAu Lxcursions ? The chub is a soft fish, and 
tastes like brown paper salted. 1883 Cent. Mag. July x6/4 
There are but two species of black bass. .the large-mouthed 
bass and the small-mouthed bass. .known in different sec- 
tions of our country [U.5.] as bass, perch, trout, chub 
or salmon, 1884 /id, Apr. 908/r A black bass. . becomes a 
‘cbub’ in Virginia. 

+2. trausf. A lazy spiritless person; a rustie, 
simpleton, dolt, fool; also, playfully, lad, ‘ fellow a 
‘ehap’. Obs. 

I Puatr Aeneid vu. Uij, Like fraies of countreis 
chubs, 1623 Cockeram, Gnoffe, a churle, a foole, a chub. 
1657 G. Starkey Heimont's Vind. 22 Fine-fingred chubs, 
who will be more scrupulous of fouling their hands with 
coals, than careful to keep a good conscience. 1706 Pit. 
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irs, Chué, a Jolt-head, or clownish Fellow; a raw, inex- 
erienced young Fellow. e1745 Songs Costume (1849) 223 
Vhen a young miss has a chub by her side. 
b. (Cf, CHunsy.) 

1721-1800 Baitey, Chvd, a Jolt-head, a great-headed, full- 
cheeked Fellow. 

3. (Cf. chock, chek.) dial. 

1796 Marsuatt £, Vorksh, ed. 2 (E, D. S. 1879) Chub, a 
thick, clubbed picce of firewood. 1876 Afid. Vorksh. Gioss. 
(E. D,S.), Chub, a wood-log, 

4. a, altrih, Pertaining to the chub, ehnb-like. 

1681 Cuetuan Angler's Vade-mec. ii. (1689) 17 Barbel and 
Chub lines must be very strong. 1688 R. Houmr -frmoury 
n. 306/1 Of Birds..a chub Bill [is a] thick and short Bill. 

, Comb, as + chub-cheeked, + chub-faced : 
having ehubby cheeks or face (from the general 
obese appearance of the fish) ; chub-headed (sce 
quot.); chub-sucker, a sea-fish of the genus 
Labeo, also ealled the ITorned Sucker (Bartlett). 

171g Kersey, “Chud-cheeked, that has full Cheeks. 1721 
in Baitgy, 1602 Marston Axfonie's Kev. uti, The “chub- 
faced fop Shines sleck with full-crammed fat of happiness. 
1712 Appison Sfect. No. 299 #2, I have a little Chub-faced 
Hoy as like me as he can slare. 1796 Marsiaty /. Vorkss. 
ed. 2 (E. D.S. 1879) *Chub-Acaded, large or thick headed ; 
spoken of cattle or sheep. 

Chubb (t{ob). [From the uame of the inventor, 
a London locksmith.] In full Chid0’s lock, Chuhb- 
Jock: a patent loek with tumblers and, in addition, 
a lever called a detector, which fixes the bolt im- 
movably when one of the tumblers is raised a 
little too high in an attempt to pick the lock. So 
Chubb-key. 

1833 Larner Mfannuf, Metal ‘Cabinet Cycl.1 il. 272 An- 
other celebrated invention, well known to the public as 
Chnbb's Detector lock, 1861 Sava Seren Sons Weenie 
xi, A tiny little Chubb, that might have opened s lady's 
portfolio. 

+Chubbed (tfebd, a. 20%. [f Cuun + 
oED.] 

1.=Cuurpy 1,2: ‘Big-headed like a elmb’ (J.). 

1674 Lond, Gaz, No. 852/4 A chubbid fellow, hard favored. 
1687 /éid. No. 2285/4 Lost..a brown Mare..a thick Neck, 
and a chubbed Head. 1767 Brooke fool of aed l.22 
Eldest son to a wealthy squire, a chubbed unlucky boy. 

2. Of or belonging to a chub (sense 2). Obs. 

1joz C. Mature J/agn. Chr. vr. (1852) App. 632 This 
Chub found an opportunity, ma pretty chubbed manner, to 
kill a couple of principal sagamores. 

Hence Chu’bbedness =next. 

1731-1800 Baiwry, Chudbeduess, the having full cheeks. 

Chubbiness (tfebinés. [f. CHuppy + -NESS.] 
Chubby state, plumpness. 

18g0 Mrs. Stowe Unele Tom's C, xiv. 122 Tler form 
was the perfection of childish beauty, without its usual 
chubbiness aud squareness of outline. 1881 Vi. Jars 
Portrait Lady xxxi, Never having known the age o ehub- 
biness. 1883 1944 Cent. Nov. 848 The mixture of awkward. 
ness and chubbiness which results from a long sea voyage. 

+Chu'bbingly, a. Oss. slang. 

e690 BLE. Dict, Cant. Crew, Bulchin, a Chubbincly 
Boy or Lad. 17ag in New Cant. Dict. 


+Chu'bbish, ¢. Ods. [f. Cuup + -1s1.] 

}. Of the nature ofa chub; dull, elownish. 

1566 Drant /forace's Sat. Aij, The chubbyshe gnof that 
toyles and moyles and delveth in the downe. 

. Chnb-shaped ; henee ge. blunt and thick. 

1685 Lond, Gaz. No. 2053/4 A good large Nose the end 
being cbubish. 

Chubby (tfobi), «. _ [f Cnon+-y.] 

+1, Short and thick, dumpy like achnb. Obs, 

1611 CoTGr., Racconrci..compacted ; chubbie, short and 
strong, 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (IS. D. S.), Chubby, thickset. 

b. Applied to ground ; ?=lumpy, hummocky. 

31633 T. ADAMS Exp. 2 Peter ii. 14 Cushi runs apace, but 
through chubby and rough grounds. 

2. Round-faced ; plump and well-rounded. 

1722 Daily Post 19 Mar., A fat, chubby boy, aged about 
go or thereabouts. 1792 Mary Wouistonrcr. Riehts Won. 
iii. 10g Health and innocence smile on their chubby cheeks. 
31858 Hawthorne J’. & 4, Frvis. 1. 92 The very chubbiest 
and rosiest boy in the world. 1859 Gen. P. THomrson 4 ud 
Ait. II. ixxxv. 5t A sow and her chubby pigs. 

b. trans. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk, Boz (1866) 173 A chubby street-door 
knocker, half-lion half-monkey. 1882 //arfer’s Mag. LXAIV, 
6. With borders of chubhy shade trees and shrubbery, 

8. Comb., as chubby-faced, -headed, adjs, 

1826 Miss Mitrorp }td/age Ser. 1. (1863) 346 The chubby- 
faced Pickle. 1884 Cheshire Gloss, (E. D. S.), Chudiy- 
headed, baving a short, broad head like a bull. 

Chubdar, obs. form of CHoBDAR, 

Chuchu, var. of Cuocuo. 

Chuck (t{vk), 52.1 Also 4 chuk(ke, chokke. 
[Echoic.] 

1. A species of cluck: e.g. that made by a cock, 
or a hen calling chickens, or by pers in calling 
fowls; also that made to incite a horse. 

e1 Cuaucrr Nun's Pr. T. 354 He fly doun fro the 
beem .. and eke bise hennes alle; And with a chnk [z. 7. 
chukke, chokke] he gan hem for to calle, 1683 Tempir 
Mem. Wks. 1731 1. 391 They made the Chuck four or five 
times that People use to make to Chickens when they call 
them, a1zor Westry Wks, (1830) XIII. 419 The parrot 
made the chuck that people use to make to chickens. (1860 
Trottore #ramiey P. vi, 169 Made the coachman .. give a 
chuck to his horses. 

2. A provineial name for the wheatear. 


CHUCK. 


Chuck (t{vk), 54.2 [In sense 1, taken by Dr. 
Johnson to be corrupted from chick, chicken: ef. 
the dialectal use in 2, also Cuvckir.] 

1. A familiar term of endearment, applied to 
hnsbands, wives, children, elose companions. 

1588 Sans. 1... 2, v.ti. 668 Sweet chuckes, beat not the 
bones of the buried. 1599 — Hen. V7, . ii, 26 Vse lenitie 
sweet Chuck. 1607 Sarley-Breake ce) 8, I tell thee, 
Chuck, thy Father doth disdaine, To see his child so rufiled 
by a knaue, 1628 arLe Afferecosm, xxxvi. 80 One that 
does nothing without his chuck, that is his wife. 1770 
Foote Lame Lover 1.24 Why not, chuck? 1845 F, broxth 
Wuthering Heights xxxiv. 279. Will you come Chuck? 
1866 Kixcscev //everu, xix. 234 Little Winter, my chuck, my 
darling. 

2. Chick, chicken, fowl. zorth. dial. Also fig. 

1675 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1763) 201 Such lucky chucks 
there's no great need on. 1785 Burns Folly Beggars ix, 
But up arose the martial chuck, And laid the loud nproar. 
1876 Mid-Vorksh. Gloss. 1k. D. 5.1, Chuck .. in the Craven 
dialect ..a hen. 1878 .V. H4. Lincolnsh, Gloss., Chuck, a 
child‘s name for a hen. 1888 Shcfiedd Gloss., Chack or 
chuckie, a domestic fowl. A word used by children. 

Chuck (tfok), 54.5 In 7 ehock(e. [Goes with 
Cnuck v2; in sense 1 perh. immed. f. I. choc (see 
Suock:.] 

1. A slight, snddeu blow or upward tap under 


the chin. 

1611 Corer. J/antonnicre, a chocke, or byb vnder the 
chine. — //audse-éec..a blow, or chocke vnder the chinne, 
17st SMouiett Jer, Pic. (1779) Ih, xiv. 84 lle gave his an- 
tagonist a chuck under the chin. 1840 Hoop AMranserg 
eclxviii, There's a double chuck at a double chin, 1847 Lr 
Fase Ff. O'Brien 275 A few additional chucks by the 
throat. 

2. A short, abrmpt movement, a toss, a jerk. 

+ 1843 Siz C. Narimer in Lie (1885! vi. 206, | held half ny 
reins .. designing to give Red Rover a chuck that should 
put his head between me and the coming blow, 1861 ‘Trot. 
Lore Frendey P11. ix. 165 Griselda gave her head a litle 
chuck which was produced by two different operations of 
her mind, 

3. A toss or throw from the hand. (co//og. 

4. Short for Cuvck-FARTINNG, anil app. extended 
1o other games of the nature of pitch-and-toss. 

ryir Brit. Apolle 111, No. 127. 3/2 ‘These two being at 
the Game we call Chuck. 1712 Strebn Spect, No. 509 P2 
‘Io chace the lads from chick, that the beadle might seize 
their copper. 1741-3 Wester rnd. (1749) 95 Men, women 
and children met together, to dauce, fight, curse and swear, 
and play at chick, ball, span-farthing, or whatever came 
next to hand. 1768 74 ‘Teckre £4. Not, (1852) TL. 204 
What is money good for? You cannot eat it ..it is of 
none other use than to play at chuck, or spin upon a table 
to amuse a child, 1821 Cuarr J i/), Afinstr. L174 With 
chuck and marbles wearing Sunday through, 

5. Sc. Onc of the small rounded quartz pebbles 
used in the game of cheek-stone or ‘ chuckie- 
stanes’; hence chucks a name of this game; ‘a 
marble used at the game of taw, Deam/r.’ (Jam.). 
Also chuckstone. 

3822 Scorr Nige/v, When a wise man is with fnles and 
bairns, he maun e‘en play at the clicks. 1827 Carivie 
Germ, Romance Vl. 115 Gravel, among which were... large 
bits of chuckstone, and other pebbles. 1879 Janirson, 
Chuchiestanes, chucks,a game played by girls. A number 
of pebbles are spread on a flat stone; one of them is tossed 
up, and a certain number must be gathered, and the falling 
one caught by the same hand. 

Chuck (t{vk), 54.4 [app. originally the same as 
Cnock, q.v. Chuuk appears to be another variant.] 

1. A lump; a large awkward-shaped piece of 


wood for burning, a CHock ; also of bread, meat, 


| and the like, a Cuunk. Chiefly dia/. 


1674 Ray S. § F. Country Wds. 61 Chuck, a great Chip, 
Suss. in other Countreys they call it a chunk, 1736 Peccr. 
‘Kenticisms UE. D.S.), Chuck..We mean more than a chip, 
viz. a short thick clubbed piece of wood, for burning. | 1876 
Gower Surrey Provine, (E.D.S)\, Chucks, large chips of 
wood. Called ‘chats’ in the Cotswold dialect. 1881 R. 
Bucnanan Ged § Jfar 1, 20 Chucks of home-made cake, 
1887 Pariso & Suaw Aentish Dial, Chuck, a chip; a 
chunk; a short, thick clubbed piece of wood; a good thick 
piece of bread and cheese. 

2. See quot. 

1881 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word bh, Chuck, a cut of 
beef extending from the horns to the ribs, including the 
shoulder-piece. 1884 le AMlag. July 299/1 ‘ Extra 
mess’ is composed of chucks, plates, rumps, and flanks. 
1886 /iiust. Lond, News 9 Oct. 370, ? Chuck-steak, In the 
Midland Counties, three ribs of heet nearest to the neck, 
cut straight down tbe fore-quarter to about half way through 
the shagide: blade. 

3. A boat-chock ; =CHOCK sd. 3. 

1789 G. Vassa Life (1792) 260 Two boats were washed 
from tbe booms, and the long-boat from the chucks. 

4. A eontrivance for holding work ina lathe, 
screwing machine, or drilling machine, while being 
operated upon: an instrument screwed into the 
nose of the mandrel of a lathe by which the work 
is held, while being tuned. Formerly Cock. 

1703-1794 [See Cuock]. 1807 O. Grecorv feck. 11. 472 
On the end of the spindle ..is screwed occasionally a uni- 
versal Chuck for wold any kind of work which is to be 
turned. 1816 J. Suita Panoranta Sc. § Art 1. 60 The work 
|, is fastened to a wooden chuck by cement, or by mee or 
screwed into it. 1879 Hovtzarrrec Zxraing V. 185 
Lathe chucks may .. be divided into two peters groups. 
bid, VV. 196 Motion is transmitted by the contact of an 
arm or pin, the driver, on the chuck, 


CHUCK. 


IIlence chuck lathe. 

1888 Eng, Mech. XLVI. 341 A great quantity of articles 
are made in the chuck lathe by a scraping process. 

Chuck, v.! [Echoic: ef. Cavex sb.1} 

1. zvir. To make a clucking noise like a fowl, or 
that used by henwives in calling fowls. 

€1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. 7. 362 He chukketh, whan he 
hath a corn yfounde, And to hym rennen thanne hise wiues 
alle. 1601 Br. Bartow Eagle § Body (1609) D iija, Others. . 
chucking and crying ouer the prey which they haue found 
dead. at1jzoo DrvDEN acl Fox 441 He chucked again, 
when other corns he found. 1863 N. Macteop in Gd. 
Words 150 Waddling about and chucking among her 
numerous family of poultry. 

2. with compl. (trans.) To call (¢ogether) by 
making this noise. 

a1700 DryDEn Cock & Fox 430 Then ee ae clapped his 
wings.. To chuck his wives together in the hall. 

+3. intr. To chuckle; to laugh inwardly. Ods. 

1598 Forio, Gongolare, to laugh at the hart till it be sore, 
or shoulders ake, to chuck. 1598 Marston Sa?.1. 139 Who 
would not chuck to see such pleasing sport? 1599 -~ Sco. 
Villanie wi. xi. 230 And then he chukes, and is as proud 
of this As ‘Faphus when he got his neighbours hlisse. 

4. intr. To incite (a horse) by a well-known 
palatal cluck used for the purpose. 

1843 Lever J. /7inton xxxvil. (1878) 254, I flogged and 
chucked the old beast..up the rising ground. 

Chuck (tfok), v.24 [In 16th c. chock; of un- 
certain origin; cf. F. choguer in sense to give a 
shock to, to knock; but prob. mainly onomato- 
peeic.] 

1. * To give a gentle blow under the chin, so as 
to make the mouth strike together’ (J.); to give 
‘a bob under the chin’ (Cotgr.). 

1583 GoLpinG Calvin on Det. Ixxxvi, 532 They were stil 
chockt vnder the chinne. 1 J. Dickenson Arisbas 
(1878) 62 She would vse oft his company, kisse him, coll 
him, check him, chuck him. 1 Lennar tr. Charron's 
Wr'sd. 1. Nii. (1670) 183 Vou chock them under the chin. 1692 
WacstaFrFe Vind. Carol, xii. 84 A prudent Father, who 
seldom chucks one Child more than another. 1752 Figtp- 
inG Amedia 1x. ii, The doctor smiled on the child.. chucking 
him under the chin, 1881 Besant & Rice Chafl. of Fleet 
11. iii. (1883) 137 Vou and I..do not want to chuck farmers’ 
daughters under the chin, 

2. To throw with the hand with little action of the 
arm; to throw underhand; to toss; prob. at first 
said of throwing or tossing money, or anything 
light ; now used somewhat playfully or contempt- 
uously of heavy things, as suggesting that they are 
throwu with ease or contempt ; by workmen sub- 
stituted for éhvow in all senses. 

1593 Prodigal Son iv. 112 Ves, this old one will I give 
you (Chucks him old hose and doublet). 1627 Draytox 
Agincourt 63 In the Tauerne, in his Cups doth rore, Chock- 
ing his Crownes. 1798 J. Jerrerson A/S. Let. 19 Mar. to 
Rev. 3. Boucher, To chuck a stone, etc, =to throw. 1801 
Man. Encewortu A’napsack (1832) 302 I've seen him chuck 
his money at those poor children. 1825 Bro. Fonathan 
If1.13 They'll cut our throats. .chuck us into the sea, 1846 
Lytton Lucretia (1853) 261 He chucked the rein to the 
ostler. 1862 Kincstry Water Bad, ii, It seemed as if he 
could have chucked a pebble on to the back of the woman 
in the red petticoat, 1862 Mrs. Brownixc Died in Las? 
Poems 7o We chuck our flattery or abuse .. I’ the teeth 
of some dead sage or fool. 1878 Tennyson Q. Afary tu. i. 
85 England now Is hut a ball chuck’d between France and 
Spain. 

b. with adverbs away, dow, over, up, ctc. 
Chuck up (the sponge), said of a second in a prize- 
fight; hence, To give tn, give up, yield: see SPONGE. 
(Chuck it is also satd for chuck if np.) collog. 

1850 J. H. NEWMAN Diffic. felt by Anglicans u. § 9 Though 
the minister baptized without water, though he chucked 
away the consecrated wine. 1866 — Dream Geront. iv, 
Chuck'd down by the sheer might of a despot's will, 1873 
Slang Dict. Chuck in, to challenge—from the pugilistic 
custom of throwing a hat into the ring. Obs. Chuck up, to 
surrender, give in, from the custom of throwing up the 
sponge at a prize-fight in token of yielding. 1881 Grant 
Cameronians |, vii. 100 Cut in for the girl, if you are deter- 
mined to chuck yourself away. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (EL 
D. S.), Chuck over, to discard, to disinherit. 

+3. datr. [ef. Cnuck s4.3 2.) Obs. 

170g Vansrucn Confed. u. i, Something will make your 
heart chuck within you, 

4, intr. To play chuck-farthing. 

1 35 Pore Donne Sat, wv. 146 Shortly no lad shall chuck, 

fs ly vole, But some excising Courtier will have toll. 1775 
Asu, Choch, to play at pitching money into a hole. 

&. In combination with a sb., forming names of 

ames, as CHUCK-FARTHING ; also chuck-board 

see quot.) ; chuck-button, pitch and toss played 
with buttons; chuck - halfpenny, = CHUCK - 

FARTIHNG; chuck-holo, (@.) =CnucK-FARTHING; 
(6.) ‘a deep hole in a waggon-rut’ (Webster). = 
Chock-hole. 

1880 Jerrenies Gt. state 67 In the ‘tap’ of an evenin 
you might see the labourers playing at ‘chuck-board’. 
which consists in casting a small square piece of lead on to 
certain marked divisions of a shallow tray-like box. 186. 
Teacher’s Monthly Mag. Nov. 352 When he discove 
children playing at chuck-hutton he knew that their next 
step would be toss-penny. 1801 Strutt's Sports & Past. 
iv. § 7 (1881) 493 Even or odd—Chuck-hal penny — Duck 
and Drake. 1837 Boston, Lincoln, etc. Hleralda Feb. 3/5 
nee money?’..* Why, that what [ won o’ ya’ nt Chuck- 

ole! 


400 ; 


Chuck (tok), v.38 Turning. [f. Crvcx sb.4) 
To fix on the lathe by means of a chuck, q. v. 

wed Eng. Mech, 17 Dec. 334/2 The wood requires to be 
chucked. .for boring. 1881 J/eta/ World No. 8. 121 Chuck- 
Pade on the lathe. 

huck, adv. =Cnock, with direct impact. 

1751 SMoutert Per. Pic. (1779) 1. xviii. 166 Of course he 
must be embayed and run chuck upon a lee-shore. 1841 
Lever Chas. O'Malley \xviii. 335 Running the machine 
chuck against a wall. 

Chuek, dial. var. of CHokE 50.2 

+Chuckaby. Oés. [f. Cuuck s.2] A term of 
endearment. 


1607 Dekker, etc. Westw. Hoe u. i. Wks. 1873 I. 297 Do 
not thy cheekes burne, sweete chuckaby, for wee are talking 


of thee. 

Chucker? (t{o-ka1). [f. Cuuck v.2 + -Er 1] 

I. Of things. 

1, A small pebble used in the game of check- 
stones or ‘chucks’, (Cf, CHECKER.) 

1760 Chron, in Ann. Reg. 82/1 An old labouring man.. 
was laying ona bench fast asleep, some boys being at play 
with chuckers .. one chuck'd one directly into his mouth. 


2. A blow with the fist. 

a1Bosg Axstey Pindar. Ep. Ld. Buckhorse Poet. Wks. 
(1808) 155 While you with frequent fist assail’d him, With 
chuckers in the mazzard nail'd him. 

IE. Of persons: One who chucks or throws. 

3. oe in Chucker-out (vz/gar collog.), one who 
‘chucks out’; applied to a. A bully employed to 
eject fleeced victims, or persons otherwise objectton- 
able, from a gambling-hell, tavert, or brothel. 

1884 Gd. Words June 400/1 He had done twelve months 


’ [in prison] for crippling for life the ‘chucker-out’ of one of 


these pubs. 1885 A/V. Round Nov. 2226 Dens to which 
Brickey is attached in the capacity of chucker-out. 

b. A fellow engaged to cxpel disturbers or op- 
ponents from a public mecting. 

1884 Times Weekly Ed, 31 Oct. 14/1 Roughs, hired as 
“chuckers-out’ hy the Tory party. 1887 Guardian 2 Mar. 
343/1 Bogus meetings, where the chairman, committee, re- 
porters, audience, and ‘ chuckers-out * were all subsidised. 


c. fig. 
1880 Punch No. 2040. 63 (Hoppe) Lord Grey was about to 
resume his rdle of chucker-out to the proposed measures of 


_ his own party. 


|} shu tig 
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Chu'ck-fa:rthing. [f. Cuuck v.2+Fartn- 
inc.] A game of combined skill and chance in 
which coins were pitched at a mark, and then 
chneked or tossed at a hole by the player who 
came nearest the mark, and who won all that 
alighted in the hole. (In modern use probably 
often spl to pitch and toss, or the like.) 

¢ 1690 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Chuck farthing, a Parish- 
Clerk (in the Satyr against [lypocrites) also a fia among 
Boies. 1712 STeELy Spect. No, 466 P 3, I catched her once 
..at Chuck-Farthing among the Boys. 1712 ARBUTHNOT 
John Bull (1755) 23 nue lost his money at chuck-farthing, 
and all-fours. 1771 Smottett //uimph. Cl. UT. 
understands... games, from chess down to chuck- 
1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxvii, They pre- 
to pitch and toss, chuck-farthing, etc, 
Misapplied to the farthing chncked, 

a1834 Lana Lett. iii. To Coleridge 25, 1 cannot scatter 
friendship like chuck-farthings. 

ce. arid. or as adj. Vctty, of paltry value. 

1748 Ricnaroson Clarissa (1811) IV. 340 At war about 
some pitiful chuck-farthing thing or other. 

d. 7b play (al) chuck-farthing with: to throw 
away or risk heedlessly, (Cf. ‘to play ducks and 
drakes with’. ) 

1837 Svn. Smitn Jet. Archd. Singleton Wks. 1859 II. 
a78/1 Pla: ing at chuck-farthing with human happiness. 
1883 Pall Mall G.1 Nov., Lord Randolph .. declines to 
oe” chuck-farthing with the Constitution’. 1888 /b7d. 18 

ec. 1/1 What are our Imperialist Ministers doing?.. they 
are playing chuckfarthing with the Empire. 

Chuck-full: see CHOCK-FULL. 

Chuckie. -‘-. Head of Cnuck 3,sense5.] Quartz 
pebble: also chuchie stone or stane. Chuckie-staucs: 
= Ciucks, a game played with pebbles. 

1793 D. Une féist. Rutherglen 268 (Jam.) Quartzy nodules, 
or chuckie-stones..are very common. 1818 Scort Xoé Koy 
xiv, As fizzenless as chuckie-stanes. 182§ — Diary 22 Dec., 
A minute philosopher..eternally calling your attention. .to 
look at grapes and chucky stones. 

Chuckie: see CHUCKY. 

+Chucking, 5/1 Obs. [f. Cuuck sh2 5 cf. 
darling, sweeling, etc.) A term of endcarment. 

1609 ARMIN Maids 5 ae 28? (1880) 82 So my chucking, 
that’s a good lambe, do not cry for any thing. 

Chucking, s}.2. See quot. re, 

1785 Act 25 Geo. 111, c. 56 §2 Short c ucking, half-clean, 
whale-line. 1794 Rigging 4 Seamanship 59 Chucking is a 
long, stout, coarse hemp, rather foul, and used for ma ing 
inferior rope. Short ciucking is the foul hemp from the 
ends of the long chucking. 

Chucking (t/okin), oé/. 54.1 [f. Cuuck 2.1 + 
-Ina}.] The clitcking noise of certain fowls, esp. 
the common hen. Also, chuckling (obs.). 

1598 Florio, Com ies a hartie laughing or chucking. 
1611 Cotcr., Ca4aé, the chucking, churring, or Jaki of 
a Partridge. 1868 Timus Eccentr. Anim, Creation 205 She 
chucking and cackling of a hen. 

Chucking, 2/. s/.2 [f. Cnuck v.2] The action 
of the vb. Cnuck; throwing, ejecting; hence 
chucking-oul, ejection. 


11 Oct., 1 
f arhing 
sently fell 


b. 


CHUCKLE-HEAD. 


1881 Sportsman 31 Jan. 3/5 We were the first to take the 
part of the pit against a chucking-out policy. 1887 Pad/ 


Mall G. 23 Feb. 11/1 Evictions in Glenbeigh .. and chuck- 
a in London. 

huckingly, adv. [f. Cuvek v.! 3.) With 
chucking or chuckling. 


1823 Gat Entail 1. xxv, 214 Walter laughed, and chuck- 
ingly rubbed his hands. 

+ Chuckla, -lee. Os. A fabric. 
ank ee ao. meee: Me as ce ; 

uck Ie 1 tweces. 192: + Gaz, oO. 

following Goods, az... Chae aes, Cherconnaes. = 

Chuckle (t{/o'k’l),v. [Echoic: akin to Cauck 
v.1, with the dim. and freq. ending -Lz. Cf. also 
CROKELING.] 

+1. intr. “To laugh vehemently ; to laugh con- 
vulsively ’ (J.). Cf. CHECKLE. Ods. 

1898 Fionio, Collepolarsi d’allegrezza, to chuckle, to 


chuck or rouze ones selfeto gladnes and mirth. 1742 Richarp- 
son Pamela 11.110 Such Liberties of Speech as they would 


} ey chuckle at. 1843 Lams £éfa Ser. 11. xxiv, It would 
ef 


be difficult to find one who has heartily chuckled at it. 

2. To laugh in a suppressed manner; to laugh 
to oneself; to make or show inarticulate signs of 
exultation or triumph. 

1803 Syp, Suite JVs, 25 A man, who would..set the 
house in a hlaze, that he might chuckle over the splendour, 
1841 D'Iseacia Aonen, Lit, (1867) 266 A tale which some 
antiquaries still chuckle over. 1850 Kinestey 4/t, Locke 
iii. (1876) 41 Then he lighted his pipe and chuckled away in 
silence. 185 T'exxyson Mand 1. tv. v, We whisper, and 
hint, and chuckle, and grin at a brother's shame. 1881 
Besant & Rice Chapt. of Ficet 1 iii. (1883) 16 He went off 
chuckling. 

b. rans. also chuckle out,to utter with a chuckle. 

1820 Miss Mitrorp in L'Estrange Li/¢ (1870) II. v. 120 


| Whatever you praise to Jeffrey he directly chuckles out 


some error which you did not perceive. 1876 Mtss Brappon 
¥. Haggard's Dax. 11. 9 Ah, but they're all glad to get a 
husband .. chuckled the farmer. } 

3. To cluck or cackle as a hen; also with compl. 


(trans.) to call (¢ogecher) with a chuckle. 

ay Drypen (J.) If these hirds are within distance, 
here's that will chuckle ‘em together. 1833 TENNYSON 
Goose vii, It cluttered here, it chuckled there, 

Sig. ¢x7oo Gentl, Instructed (1732) 117 (D.) She chuckles 
together a whole covy of essences and perfumes. ‘ 
‘4. trans. To express regret for by the inarticu- 
late sound ’/s! '¢s / 

1681 Drvpen Sf. Friar 1. iii, Your confessor... must 
chuckle you, and moan you. ‘ 

5. nonce-use. Applied to the gurgling sound made 
by water in coming out of a bottle. 

1865 Swinsurne Poems & Ball, Two Dreams 
when water slips Out of a beak-mouthed vessel wit! 
noise And chuckles in the narrowed throat. 

6. Curling. See quot. 

1831 Blackw. Mag, XXX. 971 To chuckle, a term used 
upon the Ayrshire ice, is to make a succession of in-wicks 
up a port to a certain object. 

Chuckle gee sb. [f. CHUCKLE v.1) 

1. An act of chuckling ; a laugh of triumph and 
exultation: formerly applied to a lond laugh, but 
now chiefly to a snppressed and inarticulate sound 
by which exultation is shown. 

@1754 Fievoixc Charac. Mfen Wks, 1784 1X. 411 That 
honest, hearty, loud chuckle, which shakes the sides of 
aldermen and squires. 1820 Keats /saée/ \xii, With melo- 
dious chuckle in the strings Of her low voice. 1841 Miace. 
in Nonconf, 1. 242 Enjoy your chuckle, gentlemen. 1842 
H. Roceas han i, 38 As different. .as the innocent laugh 
of childhood from the malignant chuckle of ademon, 1863 
Mas. C. Crarke Shaks. Char. viii. 201 She is in a per- 
petnal chuckle of merry malice. 1869 Trouvore He knew, 
ete. vi, With a whistle. .and a little low chuckle of laughter. 

b. Cluckling, cxultation, glee. 

1837 Svp. Sart Let, Archad, Singleton Wks. Bag It. 
284/2 Viscount Melbourne, in high chuckle. 1883 E. Pen. 
NELL-Ecmumirst Creat of Leic, 83 A great source of chuckle 
. .to the agriculturists of the district. ; 

2. The call of some hirds to their young ; the 
clnck or cackle of a hen. 

177 Barrincton Singing of Birds in Phil, Trans. LXIII. 
ass Lhe nestling linnet retained the call of its own species, 
or what the bird-catchers call the linnet’s chuckle, from 
some resemblance to that word when pronounced. 

Chuckle (t{ok’1), a, and 5b.2 Lee Trelated to, 
or in use assoctated with, Cuuck 50.4; cf. -LE] 

A. adj. Big and clumsy (?) like a chuck of fire- 
wood, blockish: applied contemptuously to the 
head, and occas. to other parts. 

17a1 D'Urrey Athenian Filt in New Operas 164 The 
Dew laps from his chuckle Chin That had with gorging 
pampered been, 1863 Ronson Bards Tyne 343 The Jubbart 
wit the chuckle heed. 1865 Ktnostey //erevy, xiii, Her 
great chuckle head, and drooping hind quarters. 

B. sh. A big hulking fellow, a chuckle-head. 

19731-1800 BAILEY, Chuckle, a rattling, noisy, empty Fel- 
low, 1817 Frere Whistlecraft's Nat. Poem t,. xiv, And 
thus disabled that stupendous chuckle. : 

C. Comb. chuckle-pale, block-head (alsoa//rib.). 

1820 Blackw,. Mag. V1. 677 And the pence were put down 
by the chucklepate many. A : 

Chu-ckle-head. Chiefly dia/. [f prec.] A 
blockhead, numbskull, dolt; a stupid lott. 

1731-1800 Baitry, Chuckle-head, 1748 Smotietr Rad, 
Rand. (1865) 18 1s not he much handsomer and better built 
than that great chuckle-head? 1825-79 JAMIESON, Chuchie- 
head, a dolt. Aberd, 1883 Harper's Mag. 886/1 A perfect 
nnd unmitigated chuckle-head. 


63 As 
faint 


CHUCKLE-HEADED. 


Chu-ckle-headed, <. [f. as prec. + -En.] Hav- 
ing a chuckle-head ; block-hcaded. 

1764 T. Brypors Homer Travest. (1797) 11. 31 You think 
the rock of arcy Some Price header boohy boy. 1822 
Blackw, Mag. X11. 109 Many simple, chuckle-headed, 
open-mouthed people. 1886 G. Sarntspury in Academy 31 
July 69/2 An amiable but, to tell the honest truth, rather 
chuckle-headed young English squire. 

Hence Chuckle-headedness sé, 

1880 Mark Twas Tramp Abr. I. 123 With the native 
chuckleheadedness of the heroine of romance, she preferred 
the x and obscure Iover, 1885 Ch. Times 498/1 The 
chuckleheadedness. .of drawing such a parallel. 

Chuckler ! (t{oklez). One who chuckles. 

| Chuckler 2 (tfyklez). * [Corruption of Tamil 
and Malayal. shakili (Yule).] One of a very low 
caste in Southern India, the members of which are 


tanners or cobblers; co//og. a native shoemaker. 

1759 Ives Voy. 26 (Y.) Shackelays are shoemakers. 1 
Sir W. Exntor (in Yule). 1887 Black. Alag. June 3805/2 
‘The chucklers of the nearest village were despatched into 
the jungle to secure the trophies of the chase. 

Chu:ekling, sé. [dim. of Cuuck sé,2] A little 
chuck or chick. 

ax845 Hoop Drowning Docks ii, Pretty chucklings. 

Chuckling (tfeklin), vd/. 5d. it CHUCKLE @ 
+-Inel,] The action of the vb. CHUCKLE, 

1820T. Mircuere Aristoph. I. Introd. 148 The triumphant 
chteklings of a dicast over the official terrors of his situa- 
tion, 1821 Byron Yvan v. cxxxili, Mothers love their 
children’s squalls and chucklings. 

Chuckling (t{oklin), sf/. a. [f. as prec + 
-1ne 2,}) That chuckles, or is expressed in cleuckles. 

1708 Erstor in I’. Nearne Coé?. 30 Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
I, 108 Chuckling throats have squall’d, 1818 Keats Endy. 
1, 236 The chuckling linnet. 1837 Disrarnt Venetia a, viii. 
(1871) 40 With chuckling self-complacency. 

Chucklingly, edz.” [f. CHuckLIne ff/. a. + 
-L¥2,) Ina chuckling manner, with a chuckle. 

1841 Frasers Mag. XXIII. 233 ‘Tl have it,’ said he, 
chucklingly. 1872 Lytton Parisians v. i, He muttered 
chucklingly. 

Chuckstone: sec Cuuck $4.8 5. 

Chuck-will’s- widow. [Imitative of the 
bird’s cry.] Popular name in U.S. of a specics of 
Goat-sucker (Caprimelons carolinensis), 

1828 Aupunon Ornith, 1. 273 (Bartl.) Ahout the middle of 
March, the forests of Louisiana are heard to echo with the 
well-known notes of this interesting bird, No sooner has 
the sun disappeared. .than the sound ‘ Chuck-will’s widow’, 
repeated with great clearness and power six or seven times 
in as many seconds, strikes the ear, 

Chucky (tfoki). Also Sc. chuckie. [dim. of 
Cuuck sb.2] 

1, Little or dear chuck. 

1727 FIELDING Love in Sev. Masg. Wks. 1775 I. 46 
flelena. Sir, my aunt will be at home before us, Sir Posé- 
tive. So she will, chucky. 1840 Dickens Barn. Ridge 
(1849) 321/2 Come and sit down here, will you, chuckey ? 


2. A chicken; a fowl generally: also in nnrsery 


lang., chuckie-bird, -birdie. 

1789 Burxs To Dr. Blacklock x, 1 wat she is a daintie 
chuckie. 1815 Scotr Guy AZ, xlv, Our barn-door chuckies 
at Charlies-hope. 1844 W. H. Maxwetn Sports § Adz. 
Scotl, ix. (1855) 92 The gilly is cutting up the chuckie. 1863 
Atxinson Provine. Danby, Chucky, a chicken .. of most 
frequent use..in speaking to children, or by children. 

Chucky, var. of CHUCKIE. 

+ Chud,v. Obs. rare—'. [Echoic: ef. Cnxumr.] 

1611 STAFFORD Niobe 119 (Todd) When she rides, the horse 
chuds his bit socheerfully as ifhe wished his burden might 
grow to his hack. 


Chud=ich ud, ich wud, obs. and dial. f. 7 
would: sec CH, and I pron. 


|| Chuddar (tfedix). Anglo-Jnd. Also chud- 
dah, -er, -ur, chudah. [Hindi chadar a square 
piece of cloth.] A largeshcet commonly worn asa 
shaw] or mantle by women in northern India. Also 
applied to the cloths spread over Mahommedan 
tombs. Hence chuddak shawl. 

1614 Peytox in Purchas Pilgr. 1. 530(Y.) Pentados, chints, 
and chadars. 1873 Life Sir H/. Lanvence 1.199 Over all 
the chuddur or sheet of white muslin. 1876 A. ArNoLD in 
Contemp. Rev. June 49 She is covered from head to foot in 
the loose chndder of mdigo, or black-dyed cotton. 1879 
E. Arnotp Light of Asia wv. (1886) 89 The Chuddar fallen 
to her waist. 1881 Erne. Coxon Basi/-s, II. 21 Gathering 
her soft chuddah shaw] round her. 

Chuet, var. of CHEWET Oés. 

Chufa (t{@f%). U.S. The Earth Almond 

(Cyperus esculentis) a plant producing small 
tubers about the size of a bean. (In F, souchet 
comestible or amande de terre.) 
, 1860 Bartietr Dict. Amer., Earth Abnond, a perennial, 
indigenous to southern Europe, growing in the form of a 
rush some three feet high, producing small tubers the size 
of @ common bean, and called hy the Valencians ‘ Chufas’. 
1879 Louisville (U.S.) Honte & Farm 15 Apr., My hogs had 
no corn. They had abundance of chufas with the run of 
potato pinder and pea fields. 

Chuff (t{vf), 52.1 Also 5-7 chuffe, (8 chough). 
[Origin unknown. In 17th c, sometimes spelt 
chough by confuston with, or play on, the name of 
the bird.]} 

1. A mstic, boor, clown, churl. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Parv, 77): Choffe or chuffe, rasticus. 199 
Nasue Galen é (1871) 92 All cohbing country chtifis. 

OL. . 


AO] 


1599 B. Jonson Fev. Man out Hum. Pref. 54 A wretched 
hob-nail’d Chuffe. 1631 Bratuwatt Whites, Char. 
Peder 138 Wee carries lis trinkilo’s about him; which 
makes the countrey choughs esteeme him a man of prize. 
1715 Kersey, Ching, a Country-clown. So 1721 in Batuev. 
2. Generally applied opprobrionsly, with a fitting 
epithet, to any person disliked; esp. a. a rude 
coarse churlish fellow ; b. a miser, a close avari- 
cious man, Cf, boor, churl, carl, birkie, etc. 
c14so Henryson Alor. Fab, 66 Though yee wonld thig, 
you verie Churlish chuffe. 1564 Brcon Displ. Popish Alass 
(1844) 269 Ye eat up all yourselves..O cankered carls! O 
churlish chuffs! 1579 Munvay A/irr. Afut. in Farr’s S. 2. 
Eliz, (1845) 1. 230 ‘The wealthy chuffe, that makes his gold 
his god. 1592 Nasur/”. Penslesse (ed. 2) 6b, An old straddling 
usurer..a fat chuffe it was. 1596 Suaxs. 1//en, 2V, un. ii, 
93 Ye gorbellied knaues .. ye Fat Chuffes. 1602 20d Pt. 
Return fr. Parnass. 1, ii. (Arh) 11 Where thick-skin chuffes 
laugh at a schollers need. 1608 TopsrLt Serpents 780 The 
incivility of the rude _chuffe, his host the citizen. 1668 
R. l’Estrancr Vis, Qzew. (1708) 83 There knockt at the 
Gate a Rich Penurions Chuff. 1694 -—- Fables 315 A less 
generous Chuff..would have hugg‘d his bags to the last. 
822 Scorn Neer? viii, The father is held a close chuff. 
1848 1. lust Yar J/oney xii. 168 Some greedy chuff of a 
millionaire. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. (1. DS.) 


+ Chuff, 54.2 Os. [Origin unknown.] A eheck 


swollen or puffed with fat; also, the muzzle of | 


beasts. 

1530 Pauscr. 205/1 Chuffe, Zone. 1612 Corcr., Aourre, 
the face, a part of the face abont the mouth (inost properly) 
of heasts; the muzzle or chuffe. 

Chuff (thet), a.! Obs. exe. dial, 
Cuerr 56.23 cf. Curry @.2] 

1. Swollen or puffed out with fat ; chubby. 

1609 HoLtanp Aout, Marcell, xxx. ii. 399 By reason of 
their fat chuffe-uecks they are monstrously ae tormed: 1688 
R. Houme Al eonry 1. 4427/1 Chuffe, or puff Cheeks, or blob 
Cheeks [are] great and swelling out. 1821 Crare [7s//. 
Alnstr. U1. 27 His chuff cheeks dimpling in a fondling 
smile. 1880 H”. Cornwall Gloss. (EK. D.S.\ 1887 Nentish 
Gless. (E.D.S.), Chuff, fat, chubby. 

2. Pleased satisfied, happy. drad. 

©1860 in Northampton Dial, 1 saw the old man and he 
looked as chuff as ever, although he is between 80 and 90. 
1876 Jid-Yorhsh, Gloss. (KE. D. S.) Chuff, expressive ean 
state of hilarious satisfaction, whether outwardly exhibited 
or not..‘As chuff asacheese’, ‘As chuff as an apple‘. 1881 
Leicestersh. Gloss. (F. D. S.) Chuff, pleased, delighted, 
proud, conceited, ‘The children’s quite chuff to come. 
1888 Sheffield Gloss.(E. D.S.) Chuff, proud, pleased. ‘ Thar 
rare an’ chuff o’ that dog o’ thoine.’ 

Chuff, 2.2. Obs. cxe. dial. [Belongs to CHUFF 
sé. In Parish and Shaw Agvtish al. 1887, this 
and the prec. are distinguished as choff and chuff] 
Surly, chnrlish ; gruff, stern, morose. 

1832 G., Downers Lett. Cont. Conntries 1. 289 Like a 
British sea-captain, rough, chu, and headstrong,- but 
withal fair and honourahle. @ 1859 L. Hust Rodi Flood 
Poet. Wks. (1860) 149 Pure venison and good ale or wine, 
Except when Inck was chuff, 1864 Carern Devon Pravine., 
Chu, churlish, surly. 1880 I. Cornwall Gloss., Chaff, 
sullen, sulky. 1887 Aven tish Dial., Chaff, stern, morose. 
1888 Exwortuy I, Somerset Wordbkh., Chuff, surly in 
manner, boorish, brusque, stiff and unbending. 

Chuff (t{of), wv. dia/. [f. CHurF 5.2] To swell 
or plump ont (the checks). 

1821 Crané tl, Minst>, 11. 73 The cowboy. whose snn- 
burnt skin, and cheeks chuff’d out with fat. 

Chuff- in com. [see prec. words.] + Chuff- 
eat=CnuFr sé.1 2; + chuff-headed a., with a big 
fat hcad ; + chuff-penny a., miserly, avaricious. 

1563-87 Foxr A. § AL IIT. 745 A great chuff-headed 
Priest that stood by, spake. 1592 Nasur 2. Penslesse (N.) 
Sparage gentlemen and chuff-headed burghomasters. _160 
Fiorio Alontatene it. xii. (1632) 317 An old covetous Chu 
penny wretch? 1604 Parsons Three Convers. Eng. 111. x. 
256 A great chnff-headed priest standing by. 1653 Ur- 
quitart Rabelais 1. liv, Here enter not vile Riper hypo: 
crites.. Fat chuffcats, smell-feast knockers, doltish gulls, 

Chuffe-chaffe, a. 

1883 Stanvuurst aeis wi. (Arb.) 91 With chuffe chaffe 
wynesops lyke a gourd bourrachoe replennisht. 

+ Chu-ffer. O¢s. rare’. = Cuurr 54.1 2. 
[Appears to be f. the vb. chef implied in Cnurr- 
inc.] (afp.) Decciver, cheat, impostor. 

61460 Towneley Myst., ag 216 Herkyns now what 
shalle befalle Of this fals chuffer here [Christ]. 

+Chuffily (tfefili), adv. Obs. exc. dal. [f. 
Crurry!+-ty%.} In a chuffy or surly manner. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) VII. Iv. 194 ‘ Whose is 
this?’ ‘Mine, sir’, chuffily said John. 

Chuffiness (tfx'finés). Obs. exc. dial. [f. as 
pree. +-NESS.] Chnffy state or quality, rudeness, 
churlishness, clownishness. 

19731-1800 Baitry, Chofiness, clownishness. 1809-12 
Mar. Epcewortn Adsentee x. In spite of the chuffiness of 
his appearance and churlishness of his speech. 

+ Chu‘fiing, 24/. sb. Obs. rare—*. [Of unknown 
history: it implics a vb. chaff: cf. CHUFFER.] 
(app.) Cheating, deceit, falsehood. 

¢ 1200 Orin 12177 Patt wass chuffinng, & falls & flerd, 
& tere Ih pe deofell. 

ch (tf), 2.1 Obs. exe. dial, [f. CHUFF 
sb.1] Clownish, churlish, rude, surly, morose. 

azjoo Drypen Ovid, Story of Stelltio, A chuffy lad [der7 
puer oris et andax) was by. 1718 Kersey, Chnfiy, clown. 
ish, rough, rude. So 1721-1800 in Bary. 1877 //older- 
ness Gloss, Chuffy, saucy. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Chofly, 
fussy, proud, conceited. 


[Relongs to 
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S.C LILIeeE  — 


CHUM. 


Chuffy (tfefi), 2.2 Obs. exc. dial. [f. CHUFF 
sh2+-y 1] Fat, swollen or puffed out with fat, 
esp. of the checks ; plump-chceked ; chubby. 

1611 Cotar., Giffard .. Chuffie, full-checkts; swollen or 
puft vp, in the face, and throat. — Afourrx .. Chute, 
broad, ont-standing, like the face of a Lyon, muzzle of an 
Oxe, etc. 1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5274/11 A lusty brown 
chuffy Woman. 1774 West. Alag. 1.93 Vhe chuffy cit 
[may] his porter swill. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry & Prayer 
viii, Achuffie vintner. a 1825 Forpy £. Anglia Voc. Chu fly 
+-means fat and fleshy, particularly in the cheeks. 1883 
Tampsh, Gloss. (¥. D. 3.1, Chuffy, broad-faced, healthy. 

b. chuffy brick. a brick puffed ont by the escape 
of rarified air or steam during burning (O.). 
ec. Comb. Chuffy-cheeked adj. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Shepa. un. iii, Bessy Feetock’s chuffy- 
cheeked wain [=wean]. 1879 Jamieson, Chufie-cheeks, a 
ludicrous designation given to a full-faced child. 

Chugh, obs. form of Cnoven. 

Chuis, obs. Se. form of CHooss 2. 

Chuk, chukke, obs. forms of Cutck. 

Chukey, obs. form of Cuoxky sé. 

{Chukis (Jam.), bad form of chorkis = chokes : 
sec CHOKE sé.2] 

+ Chull(e = itch ule, veh werlle, 1 will: see Icu. 

e175 Lamb, Hon 213 To pe one ich chulle trusten. 
©1320 Cast. Loue 962, I chulle pe batayle nyme. 1578 
Wuetstosr. 2nd 14. Pronutos & Cass. tii. 2t Rapax. What, 
bytest thou, hobelunch? oA. Yea, that chull. 

+ Chulle, v7. Obs. [a. ONF. chouler, choller, 
cheoller, to drive a ball with the foot, play football 
with: in central OF. ceouler, gouler. souler, in 
med.1.. cheolare, ccolare. solere. Still used in Fr. 
dial., where chole. choule, in North Normandy, 
sole, soule in S. Normandy. Brittany, Maine, is the 


nae of a well-known football game: cf. Sotr 
>" 


2.2} To drive with the foot, as a football ; to kick 
abont, toss or bandy about. 

138. Wvcuir Sed. 4s. II. 280 Cristene men ben chullid, 
now wip popis, and now with bishopis ., now wip prelatis 
under bishopis ; and now } ci clonten ber shone wip censuris, 
as who shulde challe a foot balle. ta1g00 Morte Arth. 
1444 Thane sais syr Gawayne, ‘so me God helpe! We hafe 
bene chased to daye, and chnilede as hares’. 4a 1400 O/ po 
Hlode of po iordé Royal MS. 17 B. xvii. 101 a (?¢ 1425), Tho 
world makus a mon to ryse and falle, And chulles hym as 
men don a balle, That is casten fro hande to hande. 


+Chuller. O#s. Also 5 choller. (See quot.) 

1483 Cath. Angl. 64 A Choller (MS. A. Chullere), gaestar. 
[Aditor cites ‘freres and chulleris’ from ‘an unpublished 
tract of Wyclif, ina MS. of Trin, Coll. Dublin“) 

Chum (tfam), «4. Now col/oy. Also8 chumm. 
[Recorded only sinee ¢1684. A well-known con- 
jeeture ts that it was a familiar abbreviation of 
chamberJellow, chamber-mate, or the like. But no 
historical proof or connecting link has been found.} 

Onewho shares apartments with another or others, 
one who lodges or resides in the same room or 
rooms: ‘achamber-fellow, a term nsed in the unt- 
versities ’ (J.); also, nore gencrally, a habitual 
companion, an associate, an intimate friend, Now 
chiefly in familiar colloquial use with school-boys, 
fellow-stndents ; also with criminals, convicts, ete. 

1684 Creren Theocritus, Adyll xii. Ded., Tomy chum Mr. 
Hody of Wadham College. c1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Cham, a Chamber-fellow, or constant Companiou. 1691 
tong Vacation Ded. 1 ‘Thou and I were Chums together at 
Brazenose College. 1718 /reethinker No. 17. 117, 1 
quarrel with my Chum every Night. 1749 Fietpinc Toon 
Jones vii. xi, He had no doubt... but that his chum was 
certainly the thief. 1791 SmMoLLett Minuph. Cl. (18151 65 
My college chum, Sir Reginald Bently. 1798 4 nt?- Facobin 
No, 31. 188 ‘Co-occupants of the same room in a house let 
out at asmall rent by the week.’—There is no single word 
in English which expresses so complicated a relation, except 
perltaps the cant tern of chu, formerly in use at our Uni- 
versities. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Chom, a fellow 
prisoner in a jail, hulk, etc. ; so there are new chums and 
old chums, 1819 — Jfen. I. xii. 133 Our society [in Jail) 
was increased by several new chums before the sessions. 
1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. H. 90 The parson had been a 
chum of his father’s at Oxford. 1826 Soutuey Vind. Eccles. 
«ingl. 502 The students were friends and chums, a word so 
nearly obsolete, that it may be proper, perhaps, to explain it, 
as meaning ‘chamber-fellows". 1854 TnackEray Newcomtes 
I. 42 He and an Indian chum of his, 1860 Ad/ ¥. Round 
No. 65. 346 My chum at Eton. 1882 Miss Brappon Afnt. 
Royal MI. viii. 148 Leonard and she are great chums. 

b. In Australia: new chum, a fresh immigrant, 
a‘ greenhorn’; of/ chin, an old and experteuced 


settler. ' 

1886 P. CLarke (¢7¢/e) The ‘New Chum’ in Australia., A 
man often means hy it, ‘There’s a poor weak-minded igno- 
rant fool..All that he has learnt is but of little avail to him, 
nay, perhaps may hinder his graduating as an old chum. 
He's got to be educated all over again’. 

2. Comb, chum-master, chum-ticket; see quot. 

1838 J. Grant Sé& Lond. 52 When there is more than one 
person to each room... the new-comers are, what is called 

chummed’ on the previous inmates ..When a prisoner is 
first confined within the walls, he is entitled to what is 
termed a ‘chum ticket’, which 3s a small piece of paper on 
which one of the officers of the prison, called the chum. 
master, writes the name of tbe party, and the numher of the 
room in which he is to be ‘chummed’. : 

Chum (t{vm), w collog. [f. prec.] 

1. intr. To share chambers, to live together. 

1730 Wes.ev JVs. (1872) XII. 20 There are..some honest 


CHUMBLE. 


fellows in College, who would be willing to chum in one of 
them. az ‘om Taytor Ten, Crown Office Row xi. 57 
Good-bye, old rooms, where we chummed years, without a 
single fight. 1878 E. Rosertson in Colonics § India 24 
Aug., I had adopted a common and convenient Indian 
fashion and was ‘chumming’ witha friend. 

Jig. 1762 Cuurcniti. Ghost 441 (Hoppe) Wits forced to 
chum with common sense. 

2. traus. To chum one persou ou another: to 
put as an occupant of the same rooms. 

1837 Dickens Prckw, xl, You'll be chummed on somebody 
to-morrow. 1838 J. Grant Sk. Lond. 52 New-comers are 
what is called ‘chummed’ on the previous inmates. 1871 
M. Cottins Afrg. §& Merch. Il. v. 143 She .. found herself 
‘chummed’ upon a young person who turned out to be..a 
. slattern, 

Hence Chumming wvi/. sd. 

1838 J. Grant Sk, Lond. 50 ‘Chumming’ and other in- 
ternal arrangements of the prison. 1876 Cornhill Mag. 
XXXII. 444 Solitary study kept him from chumming with 
his fellows. 

Chu'mble, v. dia’. Also 9 chamble, chimble. 
[cf. Cnump, Cuamp.] To gnaw, nibble, peck. 

1821 Crane Vill. Minstr. 1. 94 Mips and haws .. That 
chumbled lie about their hole. (did. 1. 202 ‘The little 
chumbling mouse Gnarls the dead leaves for her bouse. 
1879 eth babe Word-bk., Dunna put the canary so much sid 
to chamble an’ flirt about. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. s.¥5 
*Woon't 'e chimble a wa‘nut?’ ‘The rots ‘a bin chimblin’ 
the hee.’ Afod. Northampton Dial. 1 saw a rat sitting 
chimbling rushes by the side of the brook. 

Chumhood, nonce-wd. [f. Cum sh.: sec -100n.] 
The condition or relation of a chun or chums. 

1883 W. J. Smitu in 19¢4 Cent, Nov. 849 The ‘ bumptious- 
ness’ observable in the early days of ‘new chumhood’, 

Chumlay, -ley, dial. and Sc. ff. of Cuimxry. 

Chummage (tfo-médz).  [f. Citua+-ace.] 

1, The system of ‘chumming’ one person upon 
another ; the quartering of two or more persons in 
one room. Hence chummage-ticket. 

1837 Dickens 2chwe. xiii, You'll have a chummage ticket 
upon twenty-seven in the third, and them as is in the room 
will be your chums. 1859 Sata 7%v. round Clock (1861) 103 
‘The time-hononred system of ‘chummage’, or quartering 
two or more collegians in one room, and allowing the richest 
to pay his companions a stipulated sum to go out and find 
quarters elsewhere. 

2. The fee demanded of a ‘new chum’ (prison 
slang), or that paid as described in prec. quot. 

1777 llowarp Prisons Eng. 16 A cruel custom obtains in 
most of our gaols, which is that of the prisoners demanding 
of a new comer, garnish, footing, or (as it is called in some 
of the London gaols)chummage. 1837 Dickens ?ickw., xiii, 
‘The regular chummage is two-and-sixpence. 

Chummery (t{omori). [f. Ciusi+-Ery.] = 
Cuusnoon ; also the quarters occupied by chums. 

1877 Besant & Rice Son of Vale, 196 Jack and her father 
lived in bachelor chummery. 

Chummy (t{omi), 54.1 dial. and low collog. [f. 
chumley=CmMney.] A chimncy-sweeper’s boy. 

1836-9 Dickens S&. Boz (1866) 105 He ‘ad been a chummy. 
1844 THACKERAY Greenwich Wks. 1886, X X111. 380 The hall 
..was decorated with banners and escutcheons of deceased 
chummies. anon Grecory Egypt 1.154 Hisshrill voice 
high np aloft, like a chummy's on a London summer morn. 

Chummy (t{omi), 4.2 collog, [f. Cuum+-y4 
dim, suffix.} == Chum. 

1864 Gitsert Bab Ballads, Etiquette, Old chummies at 
the Charterhouse were Robinson and he. 

Chummy (t{o'mi), 2. collog. [f. Cnum+-¥1.] 
Intimate, sociable. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 536/2, 1... saw them form into 
small chummy groups. 1888 /d/ust. Lond. News Xmas No. 
7/1 Be as chummy witb him as you can. 

Chump (t{ymp). [Of moder formation: app. 
a parallel form to Crunk, perh. influenced tn 
form by association with chof, or with — 
stump, clump. (Prof.Skeat compares Icel. Aumoér, 
kudbbr, a chopping, cutting, and 4ubba to chop.)] 

1. A short thick lump of wood chopped or sawn 
off from timber ; an end-piecc. 


1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 195 A Chump of Wood. 1831 
Lanpor Afise. (1846) 11.662 While the broad chump. .Stron 


with internal fire .. beats the chamber round from morn ti 
night. 1863 Gro, Exot Xomola u. i, She fetched a hatcbet 
. and showing him a chump .. asked bim if he would chop 
that upforher. 1884 Chamd, Frnl. 18 Oct. 658/1. 

2. The thick blunt end ofanything ; also chzenp- 
end. esp. the thick end ofa loin of mutton. 

1861 Dickens Gf. Expect. 1. 153 As if they bad been un- 
skilfully cut off the chump-end of something. 1880 Buack- 
more Mfary Anericy I.vi.64 The chump of the spine of the 
Wolds, which hulks up at last into Flamborough Head. 

b. Jocosely applied tothe head. Off his chump 
(vulgar): ‘off his head’, out of his senses. 

1877 Besant & Rice Son of Vulc. u. xxiv. 377 ‘Master’, 
he said, ‘have gone off his chump—that’s all”. 

3. fig. A man as unintelligent as a chump of 
wood; a block, blockhead (cf. BLock sd. 15). 

1883 Hawiry Smart At Fauld? I, i 29 Such a _long- 
winded old chump at telling a story. 1887 Pali Afall G. 
2 Feb. 10/1 Frank audibly remarked: ‘ This manis achump. 
I could go.. this minute and do better than that’. /dzd. 
23 Aug. 3/1, I told the chumps they'd get noticed if they 
didn’t keep out of the way. 

4, Chump-chop, a chop from the chump-end, 

1883 Daily News 29 Sept. 3/6 A splendid dish of Irish 
stew, with a large chump chop in it. 
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Chump, v. [f. Ceamr, with mimetic modifica- 
tion.] ‘To champ with a duller sound ; to munch. 

1855 Trackeray Mewcomes (1887) II. xiv. 164 Sir Brian 
reads his letters and chumps his dry toast. 

Chumpish (tfompif), z. [?f Cuumr+-isn!.] 
Blockish, sullen. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 391 With chumpish lookes, 
hard words, and secret nips, Cosetihing at her when she 
his kindnesse sought. 

Chumpy (uermipl), a. [f. Chump +-¥ 1.) Short 
and stout, thickset, dampy. 

188, Jearraeson Real Ld. Byron xx, This broad-breasted, 
full waisted, ‘chumpy’ girl countess. 18865. JV. Lincolnsh, 
Gloss, (E. D. S.), She's a chumpy little lass. 

Chumship (t{o-mfip). [f Cnvs+-snir.) The 
state or condition of being chums. 

1835 De Quincey in Zat?’s Mag. 11. 367 The practice of 
chumship prevailed {at Oxford in 17th c.]; every set of 
chambers was possessed by two co-oceupants; they had 
generally the same bedroom, and a common study; and 
they were called chums. 1871 £cho 27 Feb., I lost. .various 
other little things, during my ‘chuinship’ with the thief. 

+ Chun. Oés. exc. dial. [app. from same root 
as CBINE; cf. esp. the 16th c. chynue.] 

1. Afining, A leading of clay or other soft soil 
setting between two hard sides and sinking down. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. Fiijb, There is more to be 
said of these Chuns, but it will fall in more Pat, when we 
come to Founder. 

b. (See quot.) 

1886 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D.S.), Chun, a crack in the finger 
or hand, from frost, or from dryness of the skin. 

2. Sc. ‘The sprouts or germs of barley, in the 
process of making malt; also, the shoots of pota- 
tocs beginning to spring in the heap. Gall. 
Dumfr.’ (Jamieson). Hence Chun z. 

* To chun potatoes, is, in turning them to prevent vegeta- 
tion, to nip off the shoots which break out from what are 
called the cen, or eyes’ (Jam.). 

|Chunam (tjunam). Forms: 7- chinam, 
chenam, 8- chunam. [Tamil cAsiznam lime, 
gtonnd mortar, f. Skt. chiirga any powdcr, lime, 
f. chiirn to pulverizc.] Cement or plaster largely 
used in India, made of shell-limc and sea-sand. 

1687 Afadras Consultations in Wheeler I. 168 (Y.) Stores 
of Brick, Iron, Stones, and Chenam. 1 Fryer Ace &. 
india & PAW. 40 'Vhe Natives chew it with Chinam (Lime 
of calcined Oyster-Shells), 1763 Vereist in PAt/. Trans. 
LI. 266 Our new room..as strong as bricks and chunam 
could make it. 1799 Naval Chron, (1. 51 The Chunam used 
in the East Indies to cover the bottoms of ships. 1832 
Marryat NV. Forster xxxviii, A... hall, coated and floored 
with chunam, 1857 S. Osnorn Quedah iv. 58 A small box 
of fine white chunam, made from the lime procured froin 
burnt sea-shells. 1865 J. Cameron Afalay. Ind. 76 Kept 
beautifully white with chenam. - 

b. alrib. : 

1791 ANDERSON Cory. 63 The Farmer ..has_a Brick and 
Chunam Vat x813 J. Forsrs Oriental Mem. 1,208 Chunan 
Coverings of Temples. 1847 Mrs. Surrwoop Life 448 On 
the cold chunam floor. 1869 lane Wand. India 149 The 
head of the chunam tomb. 

| Chuna‘m, v. [f. prec.] To cover or plaster 
with chunam, IIcnce Chuna’*mmed ///. a. 

1687 in Wheeler Madras |. 168(Y.) To get..jars..to put 
wheat in, and chenam them up. 18s0 T. C. Dryspate Jrvd. 
ind. Archipelago 163 Boats payed with blacking, or even 
chunamed. 1865 J. Cameron Malay. Ind. 76 The pillars 
and walls are chenammed to a snowy whiteness. 1869 R. 
Ilurton Centr. Afr. in Fraé. Geogr. Soc. XX1X. 46 A long 
upper room..which opens upon a chunamed terrace. 

Chunk ' (tfopk). collog. and dial. [app. a 
modification of Ciuck. Isp. common in U.S.) 

1. A thick, more or less cuboidal, lump, cut off 
anything ; e.g. wood, bread, cheese, meat, etc. 

16gr Ray S. § E. Country Wds.(E. D, S.), Chuck, a great 
chip..In other countries [=districts] they call it a chunk. 
18q4t Carin NV. Amer. fad. (1844) I. xvi. 116 Chunks of this 
marrow-fat are cut off. 1856 Kane Arct, apf Wis A 
chunk of frozen walrus-beef. 1859 Ties 17 Feb. 9 A con- 
siderable quantity of this kind of gold ..in the state of 
chunks and flakes of some size. 1882 esant Ad/ Sorts 83 
Give him a chunk of wood to whittle. 1888 Berksh, Gloss. 
(E. D.S.), Chunks, split pieces of firewood of more uniform 
thickness than chumps, 

a 1860 New Vork in Slices, Theatre (Bartl.), Now 
and then a small chunk of sentiment or patriotism or phil- 
anthropy is thrown in, 1876 Iesant & Rice Gold, Butterfly 
xxix. 219 Pay out the information in small chunks, 

2.ratirib, and Coméb,,as chunk firewood ; chunk- 
head (U.S.), a serpent of the rattlesnake family. 

1880 Libr. Univ, Knowl, IV. 314 Copperhead .. called 
‘deaf adder’, and ‘chunk-head’, 1888 £. Morning News 
(Hull) 25 Oct. 2/4 For sale, Chunk Firewood, 13. per cwt. 

[lence Chunk v. U.S. collog., ‘to throw sticks 
or chips at one’ (Bartlett). 

Chunk,’ chu‘nky. [From chwngke a gamc 

layed by the Cherokees and other North American 

dians, consisting in trandling a stone disc, and 


throwing a pole or dart to fall near it. See Bar- 
tramin 7rans. Amer, Ethuol. Soc. M11. 1.34 (1853); 


Adair 1ist. Amer. Ind. (1775) 491.] 

Chunk. or Chunky-yard, a name given by the 
traders to a square area surrounded by a bank in 
Creek towns, used for ccremonials and games (in- 
cluding that of chunghe). Chunk or chunky pole; 
a pine-tree pillar on a low mound in the centre of 
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the chunk-yard, on the top of which was placed an 


Ch 
+-¥ “ f broad stout build; thickset, ‘stumpy’. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xii. 124 Their chief .. a short 
chunky fellow. 1884 Centnry Afag. a, 370/2 The chunky 
Dutch pilot. 

Hence Chunkiness. - 

1879 Daily News 8 Jan. 4/7 Toughness, chunkiness, and 
of course ‘pluck’, not girlish beauty, not hair of gold and 
eyes that mock the violet, are the charms of Mrs, Anderson. 

Chunter (t/onta:), v. Os. exc. dial, Also 6 
chunner, 7 chounter, 9 chunder. [App. of 
imitative formation.) To mutter, murmur; to 
grumble, find fault, complain. 

1599 a, Lett. x. 35 Your heyfer. .must,.wander 
alone and chunner out an Heathenish conceit of descending 
into the world of soules poetically. c 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Chounter, to talk pertly, and (sometimes) angrily. 
1788 Marsuatt Provinc, E. Vorksh. (E. D.S. Repr. Gloss.) 
Chunter. .to express discontent about trifles. 1847-78 Hav- 
LIWELL, Chunter .. also spelt chunner and chunder, 1870 
E. Peacock Raif Shiri, 11. 117 Tb’ capt'n went away 
chunterin‘. 

Hence Chuntering vé/. sé. and ffi. a. 

1832 Mars. Toocoop Vorksh. Dial. (1863) He is a chunter- 
ing sort of fellow, never contented. 1876 Ihhithy Gioss., 
*A chuntering bout’, a fit of sulkiness with impertinence, 

|| Chupatty (t[#pa'ti). Augio-Jnd, Also chow- 
patty, -ie. [Llindi chafdati.] A small cake of 
unleavened bread, generally made of coarse wheaten 
meal, flattened with the hand, and baked on a 
griddle. ‘The usual form of native bread and the 
staple food of Upper India’ (Yule). 

1810 Wituiamson £, /ndia Vade Mec. 11. 348 (¥.) Chow- 
patties or bannocks, 1858 J. B. Norton Vofics 67 The 
passage of the chupatties attracted little attention, and 
every sign seems to have been neglected. 1880 M«Cartry 
Own Time IL. xxxii. 65, 1883 F. M. CrawrorD Afr, /saacs 
y¥. 87 To give him a chowpatti.. to keep his wretched old 
body alive. - ’ 

|| Chuprassy (t{®pra‘si). [Hindi chapras7 the 
bearer of a chafras or official badge.) A wearer 
of an official badge ; spec. an attendant, messenger, 
or henchman, occupying an important position in 
the houscholds of Indian landowners. 

1828 Heser /udian Frais. (1861) II. xxv.104 In pur way 
we were met by twenty chuprasses, 1845 StTocqueLer 
Mandbk, Brit, India (1854) 119 The .. chuprassy .. or mes- 
senger, carries letters, runs by palankeens, stands behind 
carriages, and is altogether a functionary of consequence. 
1883 F. M. Crawrorp Afr, Isaacs i. 9, 1 wended my way 
through verandahs and corridors, preceded by a chuprassie. 

{| Chur-, an obs. repr. of German 4vr- in sach 
titles as churfurst = 4uzfiirst, electoral prince, 
clector, churmark =4urmark, mark governed by 
an elector (in place of a markgraf). 

a 1634 CuarMan A dphonsus Plays x3 ILL. 205 Churfurst 
of Mentz, if thou play thy part. 1798 Mattuus Population 
(1878) 249 In the churmark of Brandenburgh. 


Church (tfiit{), sé. Forms: a, 1 cirice, cyrice, 
2-3 chiriche, -eche, chyreche, 3 churicho(), 
-eche, chereche. 8. 1-2 circe, cyrce, 2 chyrco, 
(cirke), 2-6 chirehe, 3-6 chyrche, cherche, 
(4-6 chirch, chyrch, cherch), 3-6 churche, 6 ° 
church. Northern. 3 Orm. kirrke, 4-5 kirke, 
kyrke, 4-6 kyrk, 4-5 kire, 4- kirk: sce Kink. 
[Church, earlier churche, cherche, is a phonetically- 
spelt normal representative of ME. chirche (ur =er 
=ir, e.g. birch, bird, first, chirm, churl, churn, 
kernel), the regular repr. of OF, czree ; the fuller 
OE. cirice, ctrice gave the early ME. variant che- 
reche, chirtchey (The form cyrice, often errone- 
sIy nssumed as the original, is only a later 
variant of cirice (with y from 7 before 7, as in 
cyrs-, fyren, etc.) ; ¢ before original OE. y (amlaut 
of #) could not give modern ch-, but only 4-, as 
in cyruel, cyrtel, cyre, kernel, kirtle, ME. 4rre.) 

OE. cérice, circe, corresp. to WGcr. kfrika, OS. 
htrtka, kerika (MLG. and MDu. 4erke, Du. der’, 
LG. kerke, harke, hark, with ar :—er:—ir); OF ris. 
ssereke, ssurke, tsierka, tsiurk; OUG. chirthha, 
alsochirtthha, chirtcha, khirihha, kirihha, kirtcha, 
later chircha, in Notker chflthha, chtlecha, chilcha 
(MHG. and mod.G. 4irche, in Upper Ger. dial. 
hilche, chilche); mMso ON. kirkra, kyrkja, Sw. 
hyrka, Da, hirke (thence Finn. kirkko, Esth. 
hirrik, kirk, kerk; also OPruss. &frkis). Cf. also 
the Slavonic forms: OSlav. uppibt crizy, loth c., 
UpbuLl critky fom., later ipLkbRe crikiive, INPKOBL 
cirkovt, Russ. wepkoBh cerkov’, Bulg. wepkoa cer- 
kova, Servian upkba crkva, Slovenish cerkev, Chekh 
cirkev (obs.), Pol. cerkiew (but only for ‘ Greek 
church ’), Lusat. eyrhe/. 


The OF. oblique forms cirican, .cean, circan, -cean, present 
four types, *kirtha, *kirthja, *kirka, *kirkya, but the two 
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last may result from later contraction, and -cau, -cean 
inay mean tbe same thing, viz, palatal c. The continental 
German forms point to *kfrita, *ktrika. The Aleniannic 
forms with 4, chtditha, kitche are on phonctic and other 

rounds admitted to have arisen out of the x type. The 

IN. is generally held to be derived from OL. (in he circean 
form). Although the notion has been advanced that all 
the continental forms originated in the OE., in connexion 
with the early missionary labours of Englishmen in Ger- 
many, this is philologically untenable; and the word is 
held on good grounds to he common WGer., and to go 
back at least to the 4th or sth c. (Long before they became 
Christians, the Germans were naturally acquainted with, 
and had names for, all the striking phenomena of Chris- 
tianity, as seen in the Roman provinces, and the :issions 
outside.) In Slavonic, the word is generally thought to have 
been taken from Teutonic. 

The ulterior derivation has been keenly disputed. 
The L. circus, and a Gothic word £é/tkhn ‘ tower, 
upper chamber’ (app. originally Gaulish) have 
both been proposed (the latter suggested by the 
Alemannic chiZihha), but are set aside as unten- 
able ; and there is now a general agreement among 
scholars in referring it to the Greek word «tpraxdy, 
properly adj. ‘ of the Lord, domtinicum, dominical’ 
(f. xdptos lord), which occurs, from the 3rd century 
at least, used substantively (sc. 5@ua, or the like) 
=‘house of the Lord’, as a name of the Christian 
house of worship. Of this the earliest cited in- 
stanees are in the Afostolical Consiitutions (11. 59), 
a 300, the edict of Maximinus (303-13), eited by 
Eusebius (Zcc/, Hist. 1X. 10) @ 324, the Councils 
of Ancyra 314 (Canon 15), Neo-Casarea 314-23 
(Can. 5), and Laodicea (Can. 28). ‘Theneeforward 
it appears to have been in fairly common use in 
the East: e.g., Constantine named several churches 
built by him «vpeaxd (Eusebius De Laud, Const 
xvii). 

The chief objections to this derivation of the ‘Teutonic 
(and Slavonic) namie are the following. The ordinary name 
for ‘church’ in Gr. was éxxAnota, and this (or BaciAiny, 
Basitica) was the name which passed into Latin and 
all the Romanic langs.; also, into all the Celtic langs., 
Olr. ecdais, Ir. and Gael. egdais, Manx agglish, OWelsh 
ecluis, W. eghwys, Cornish egtos, -es, -is, Breton itis. Hence, 
an é friors unltkelihood that any other Greek name should 
have passed into tbe Teutonic_languages. Moreover, 
éxxAngia was actually adopted in Gothic, whereas aikhdésyé 
it occurs in the N.T. many times. But as the sense here is 
not that of the place of a es worship, but of the Christian 
society or assembly, it forms no evidence against the co- 
existence of a Gothic repr. of xvptaxéy, in the sense of the 
*Lord’s house’. Besides, Ulphilas, as a native of Cappa- 
docia, born A.p. 318, Belegeed to the very region and time 
for which we have the most weighty evidence of the use of 
xuptaxdy, as mentioned above. And as to the other Fentonic 
tribes, the fact is certain, inspite of its @ Jor? unlikelihood, 
that ecclesia was not accepted by them. At their conver- 
sion, Latin Christianity would naturally have given to them, 
as to others, the name ecclesia (or basilica), if kivika had 
not already acquired too firm hold of the field. 

There are points of difficulty in the form of 47r7ke and its 
gender. Its identification with xvptaxéy assumes the repre- 
sentation of Gr. v by ¢ in Teutonic. Ulphilas did not so 
represent v; nor did he use z, but retained the Gothic 
letter corresponding in alphabetic place and form to Gr. Y, 
which he otherwise used for v or w. But, before tbe de- 
velopment of umlaut, and consequent cvolution of y as a 
Teutonic sound, ¢ was really the nearest Teutonic sound to 
v, and in point of fact is its usual representative. The 
change of grammatical form and gender bas been variously 
explained: as ebayyédoy became in Gothic a weak fem. 
aiwaggéljs, 7623, so xvpiaxdv, if adopted in Gothic, or in 
the corresponding stage of WGer., would in the same way 
become £Y7fakd, -6n, whence regularly WGer. -4a, OE. 
-cc; but there are other instances in OHG. of feminines 
from L. -2, Gr. -ov, as martira, organa, modGer. orgel ; 
and the form adopted may actually have been the Gr. pl. 
xtpaxd. (The use of xuptaxy in Gr. appears too late to 
affect the question.) For the rest, a word adopted in Ger- 
manicas *Atxjak- would pbonetically become *4fz/rk-, and 
this normally in WGer. 4irik-. ‘ossibly also *Airjike 
might, by metathesis, give the *4?ridya app. required for 
OE. ctricean; but the OE. palatalization might simply be 
due to the prec. # asin sc, ME. ich, / pron. 

Tbe main objections are historical: we do not know the 
actual circumstances in which this less usual Gr. name 
becaine so well known to all the Germanic tribes as to be- 
come practically the native name, and like ausfydu- aster, 
resist all the influence of Latin Christianity to supplant it; 
this too at so early a date as to be brought to Britain 
(witb many words expressing the outward apparatus of 
Christianity) by the heathen Angles and Saxons, The 
quarion was discussed already in tbe gth c. by Walafrid 

trabo (ob. 849) in a notewortby passage (De Rebus Ecel. 
vii), where, after giving the Greek derivation, he ascribes 
German knowledge and use of the word to the German 
mercenaries wbo engaged in military service under the 
Empire, and_refers particularly to thc Goths in the Greek 
provinces. Beside that of the Goths, two other possible 
channels are indicated by Hildebrand, one of which, con- 
nected with the early penctration of Christianity from tbe 
Rhone valley into the Upper Rhine, is important, as tally- 
ing with a statement of Irenzeus, Bp. of Lyons in the 2nd c. 
(Adv. Her. 1. x. § 2), and as explaining the proved exist- 
ence of place-names like Atriche’m, Chiricunuillare, in 

Elsasz, etc. before tbe days of Boniface. But it is by no 
means necessary that there should have been a single A:riza 
in Germany itself; from 313 onward, Christian churches with 
their sacred vessels and ornaments were well-known objects 
of pillage to the German invaders of the Empire: if the 
first with which these made acquaintance, wherever situated, 
were called xuptaxd, it would be quite sufficient to account 


for their familiarity with the word. The Angles and Saxons | Cburch, Low Church, Broad Church. 
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and Britain for centuries before they had tbem of their own, 
and, we have every reason to believe, had known and 
spoken of them as c:ricax during the whole of that period. 

The Latin equivalent of «uptaxov, dowtutcunt, was also in 
use at least from the time of Cyprian (c 200-258), in the 
sense of ‘the house of God’ aedes sacra Domino. To a 
certain extent it was adopted in Old Irish, where domnach 
(mod. domhnachk) became a frequent nanie of churches. The 
parallelism of Gr. xvpiaxdy church, xvpiaxy Sunday (in 
zxthc. also ‘churcb’), L. dowrinicuin church, deniivica, dies 
doninicus Sunday, Irish dowhnach ‘church’ and ‘Sunday’, 
is instructive. 

The case for the derivation from «uptaxéy gains largely by 
the fact that no other conjecture offered will bear scientific 
statement, much less exainination, For example, the sug- 
gestion that cérice might arise out of L. erucea (which 
actually gave OE. erycele, now crutch), or some other 
derivative of L. crux, crucent cross, is at variance with 
the simple facts of phonetic history.] 


A. Forms. 


a. cirtce, chiriche, chureche, ete. 
¢ 82g Vesp. Psalter xxi. 23 [xxii. 22) Inmidle cirican ic herzo 
je. a850 Lorica Prayer in O. t. T. 174 Fore alle godes 
cirican. £874 O. E. Chron. an. 874 On Sta Marian ciricean 
(Laud MS.e11zzcytican], 97% Blickl. Lom. 197 Seo halize 


§ 26 in Thorpe Laws I]. 250 (Bosw.) Dict preostas cirican 


had seen and sacked Roman and British churches in Gaul 


cirice Michaeles..on bureciricean, @ 1000 /idvar's Cauons | 


healdan. £1031 O. #. Chrow. (MS. Ayan. 1031 In 10 XPes 
Cyrican on Cantware byri. ¢xaoo Trin. Coll. clo. 163 
Of bolie chireche. c¢xz0g Lay. 16270 Chiriches {c1275 
chirches] fur-barnde. /é/d. 22111 He ra:rde churechen (1275 
cherches]. @1250 Prov, HYfved 373 in O. E. Misc. 124 At 
chepynge and at chyreche, 
Fram holi chereche. 
b. etree, chirche, churche, church, ete. 

¢ 870 Codex Aureus Luscript.in O. E. T.175 Inn to Cristes 
cirean. ¢975 Rus/w. Gosp. Matt. xvi. 18 On pam stane ic 
setimbre mine circae. c1o0o Ags. Gosp. ibid. (MS. A), 
Ofer pisne stan ic setimbrixe mine cyrcean. ¢ 1160 //atton 
Gos. ibid., Ich 3etymbrie mine chyrean, @11320. /2. Chron. 
(Laud M5.) 1327 Ofslagen an ane circe. @1175 lx Dispel | 
in Cott. fom. 237 Pe hafedmen.. in halie cyrce. ¢1175 
faiwnb, How, 23 Pu gast to chirche. c1a0g Lav. 16280 
Chirchen {c 1275 cherches] ich wulle arure. 2a 1250 Chart. 
Ladw, (a@1066) in Cod, Dipl IV. 204 Mid cirke and mid 
milne. 1297 R. Guouc. (1724) 41 Holi churclie. ¢ 1340 
Cursor Mf. 17822 (Trin.) To her chirche pei gon hem lede. 
1440 Promp. Part. 75 Chyrche. ¢1450 Merlin xxv. 453 
Intothechirche. /dsd. 467 At Cherche. 


ce. kirrke, hirke, kirk, etc. 


B. Signification. 

While it results from what is stated above that 4ixtha, | 
cirtce, was originally applied to the building, it is clear thar 
with the conversion of the ‘Teutonic nations, it was assumed | 
as the naturalized equivalent of L. ecedésia, and used for 
that word in all its senses. Naturally the first of these 
would be as the name of the then one great religious or- 
ganization, the Catholic Church, and especially as repre- 
sented by its ministers, the clergy or ecclesiastical order. 
The extcnsion to other senses took place as tbese were 
practically recognized. 

‘The history of the OE. cfrice, or of the Teutonic Airike, 
is therefore not the history of the Church, or of its name in 
Christendom; this begins with the joint history of Gr. éx- 
xAnoia and its L. adoption ecelésia; about which all that 
need be said here is that the Gr. word, meaning etymolo- 
gically ‘the body of the éxxAnroc or select counsellors’ was 
the name given by Solon to the public formal assembly of 
the Athenian people, and hence to the similar public as- 
semblies of other free Greek cities. By the LXX. it was used 


to transl, the Heb. bmp gd@d/ the ‘congregation’ or as- 


sembly of Israel met before the Lord, or conceived in their 
relation to him. In the N.T. the word has a twofold sense : 
a, (after the LXX,) the whole congregation of the faitbful, 
the Christian Society, conceived of as one organism, the 
body of Christ ; 8. {after classical Gr.), a particular local 
assembly of Christ’s enfranchised inet for solemn purposes: 
in this sense it hasa plural. From these arose the later de- 
velopments: the name of the assembly passed to that of the 
building set apart for it: the sense of ‘the congregation of 
the faithful’ sought visible embodiment in outward organ- 
ization, which necessarily followed the lines of provincial, 
national, and linguistic distinctions. Thus arose the notion 
of provincial or national Churches, as parts or branches of 
the Church universal or Catholic; and, with widening dif- 
ferences, doctrinal or administrative, there came tbe revolt 
of some of these from the increasingly centralized organ- 
ization of the Catholic Church, and the formation of rival 
churches, each claiming to be ¢Ae church and rejecting the 
claim of the others. Thus arose the first great division 
of the Eastern and Western Church, the later separation 
of various national ‘reformed’ churcbes from the unre- 
formed Western Church in tbe r6th c., the secession of 
various ‘free’ or ‘voluntary’ churches from the reformed 
national or ‘established’ churches in later times. Some of 
these voluntary bodies have refused the name of ‘church 
to any ‘denomination’ or organization of congregations, 
confining it to the two senses of the Church universal, and 
an individual local society. The name has even come to be 
used to denote types or tendencies of thought or expres- 
sion, within the one communion, as in the modern High 


ex2g0 Acutish Serm. ibid. 31 | 
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I. The building, the Lord’s house 

1. A building for publie Christian worship. 
(Distinguished historically from a CHaAreEL or 
Oratory, which is a building in some respect 
private, or not public in the widest sense.) 

Ancient distinctions, retained more or less in the Churches 
of England and Scotland, are those of Caturorat, Cot. 
LeGIATE, Apury, ad Parisu or farochial, church. (See 
also Metrovoutay.) Any place of worship subordinate 
to the public church of ihe parish was formerly called 
Cuapri.(q.v.); but parochial and district chapels are now 
usually called ‘Church’. In England the name has been 
only recently and partially extended to places of worship 
other than those of the national or ‘ Established’ Church, 
as those of Roman Catholics (since ¢ 1830-40) and some Non- 
conformist Protestants. At present, its application is partly 
a question of social or individual taste, or of ecclesiastical 
principle or theory, partly (in popular apprehension) of the 
size and architecture of the baiking: ‘Thus, some would 
limit it to the historical place of worship of the parish, some 
extend it to all places of worship of that body which they 
recognize as ‘The Church’, and refuse it to all others; 
some would require the existence of certain features of ec- 
clesiastical architecture. Bw, generally speaking, in Eng- 
land the question ‘Is this a charch or a chapel?" wonld 
at present be understood to mean ‘Does it_ belong to the 
Church of England ortosome otherreligious denomination?’ 

In Scotland, church is applied to all Presbyterian places 
of worship, alike of the Established Ghandi and of the 
various voluntary bodies which have separated from it. 
Recently also extended to the chapels of Episcopalians, 
Roman Catholics, Iudependents, and others generally. 

In U.S. ¢Asarch is, in general use, applied to all places of 
worship. Episcopalians however soutetimes claim it exclu- 
sively ie their own; and other bodies in some cases _use 
special names for their own buildings. In the British 
colonies generally, the usage of England and Scotland is 
combined, with more or less extension as in the U.S. 

696 Laws of A. Wihtvad 2 Ciricean mundbyrd_ sie 1. 
seill., swacinges. cgoo Laws of elfred 6 Nusbie pon ma 
dura bonne sio cirice. 1066 O. 2. Chrou. Laud MS.), pass 
da:ges forbearn Cristes cyree (farker A/S. cyrc] on Cant- 
wara byrig. ¢1s00e /rin, Coll. fom, 23 \ch leue la 
chireche is holi godes hus on eordc.and is cleped on boc 
Afriaca iw. dominicalis, pat is on englis louerdlich hus, 
21280 Saints’ Lives, St. Michacl 75 (Worstm.\ ‘Vo halewi 
churchene newe. 1297 R. Gove. (1724) 381 Chyrchen he 
let rere al so. a 1300 Cursor AL, 29296 eee sman pat 
kirkes brinnes. 1473 Warkw, Cérou. 17 Vo be layede in 
the chyrche of Paulis. ¢1gg0 Sik J. Cure St. Jatt. xviii. 
17 Yis word church into y* which we torn eccllesjia, is y" 
hous wheer y* outcalled do mect, and heer goddes word, 
and vse co[m}mun praier. .it colm|meth of y* greek xupiaxov, 
which word served in y* plrijmitiv church for y* co[m)mons 
house of praier and satramentes, as appeareth in Kusebius, 
which y* latins called dominiculm]. 1563 //omrlics u. Night 
Use ch. God 1, (1859) 154 The materiall Church. .is a place 
appointed .. for the people of God to resort together unto. 
1596 Sans. Alerch. 1.11.14 1f to doe were as easie as to 
know what were good todoe, Chappels had beene Churches, 
and poore mens cottages Princes Pallaces. 1633 Huxsert 
Temple, Church-porch \xviii, When once thy foot enters 
the Church, he bare. 1712 Pripeaux Direc. Ch Wardens 
(ed. 4) 81 The « or Kody of the Church. 1770 Gouwss. 
Des. Vill. 12 ‘Vhe decent church that topp'd the neighb’ring 
hill, 1841-4 Estenson Ess.. Se/fAXeliance Wks. tBohn) I. 
30, | like the silent church before the service begins, better 
than any preaching. 

b. Parish church ; mother church, the cathedral 
ehureh of a diocese, the original or principal 
ehurch of a parish; wzder church, district church, 
ete. (See further under these words.) 

€ 1386 Cnaucer J/iller’s 7.121 Yo the paryssh chirche .. 
This goode wyf went on an haliday. 1556 Chrow. Gr. 
Eyiars (1852) 80 The belles ryngynge in every parych cherch. 
1577-87 Houxsuen Cévon. IL. 1228/1 Things belonging 
ynto parishchurches or chappels. 1765-74 BLacustone 
Com, 1, 112 If any..great lord, had a church within his 
own demesnes, distinct from the mother-church, in the 
nature of a private chapel. 1771 in Picton L'food Munie. 
Ree. (1886) I. 277 The several Assistant or Under Churches 
or Chapels of this town. 1842 Burn Eccl. Law (ed. g\ I. 
§ 5. 30x At the first there were many signs of the dependence 
al chapsle on the mother church. | /érd. §8. 306f, Whether 
a church be a parish church or only a chapel of case. 1844 
Lincarp Auglo-Sa-cou Ch, (1858) Liv. 147 The chief minster 
was tbe cathedral or mother-church. 


@. Ln church, out of church, to church, from 
church (without /4e) were in early times used in 
this sense; but now only of the service in the 
building, or of the building with the service going 
on init. Sec 10. 


2. Applicd to public places of worship of any 
religion: as ‘a. (formerly) to heathen temples, 


Mohammedan mosques. 

¢893 K. AEtrrep Ores, 1. ii. §1 Puss geblctsade Romulus 
6 efi para sweora blode pa ciricean, c1ago Ger. § fix. 

196 Quane he3eden egipte fro, It wurde erde-dine, and fellen 

fele chirches and ideles mide. ¢1400 Destr. Tray 11675 
Kepers of the kirke {.¢. the Palladium). 1526-34 TinpaLe 
Acts xix. 37 Men whiche are nether robbers of churches, nor 
yet despisers of youre goddes. [1535 Coverp.,churchrobbers. 
288: &. V. robbers of temples.] 21547 Ear. Surrey Lucid 
1. 516 Cassandra... From Pallas church was drawn. 1569 
'T. UnpEroown tr. Ovid's [bis v. 597 Lesimachus..one of 
the bedels of Diana’s church. 1600 HotLann Livy 1x. xii. 
321 ‘he Fregellones within fought for their Church and 
chimney [fro aris ac focis}. 1601 — Pliny M1. 545 This 
stately Churcb of Iuno Queen. 1632 Litticow 7raz. 14% 
The Turkes haue no Bels in their Churches, 
+b. also to the Jewish temple. Ods. 

ax300 Cursor MM. 8849 Pis_kire {v.”. kirke, chirche] was 
wroght o marbel stan..waspis temple salamon. /did, 10952 
Zakari. .preyed in pe chirche al one. Fs 
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CHURCH. 


c. In U.S., of late applied to places of meeting 
and religious exercise of various societies call 
‘churches’. 

3. As an element in place names, cherch, ctrice, 
is known from an early date. 

837 Baoanotn W771] (Sweet, O. E. T. 449), To dere stowe 
zet Cristes cirican {Christchurch}. ete I K. Aiitraep Will 
(Thorpe 488) A&t Hwitan cyrican [Whitchurch} 

II. The ie a) Christian community, and its 
ecclesiastical organization. 

4. The community or whole body of Christ’s 
faithful people collectively ; all who are spiritually 
united to Christ as ‘ Head of the Church’. More 
fully described as the Church Universal or Catholic. 

(Sometimesits external organization, sometiines its spiritual 
nature, is chiefly considered.) 

c8g0 K. treo Brda i. viii § 1 Seo cirice on Breotone 
hwa:t hwugu fee sibbe hafde. /éid. L xxvi, To dere an- 
nesse Sare halgan Cristes cirican. a1ooo Ags. lfomilies 
(Thorpe) II. 580 (Bosw.) Ealle Godes cyrcan sind getealde 
to anre cyrcan, and seo in gehaten geladung. ¢1000 Aes. 
Gosp. Matt, xvi 18 Pu eart Petrus, and ofer bisne stan ic 
timbrige mine cyticean. a 1300 Cursor A/. 19498 Pat cristen 
kire began to wast. 1384 Wvcur Ad. v.23 Crist is heed 
ofthe chirche. c 1380 —Se/. Wks. IID. 116 Prarst we schul 
trow pat ber ys general chirche of angelys and seyntys 
in hevyn, and of alle pat schull be savyd. 1529 More 
Dial. Heresy uw. Wks. 185/1 ‘The chyrch therefore must 
nedes bee the comen knowen multitude of christen men 
good and bad togither, while y* church is here in erth. 
1860 Conf. Faith Scotl. xvi, That from the begynning 
thair hes bein, now is, and to the end of the world salbe 
a Churche; that is to say, a company and multitude of 
men chosin of God, who rychtlie worschip and embrace 
him, by trew faytb in Christ Jesus, who is the only Head 
of tbe same Kirk .. which Kirk is Catholik, that is uni- 
versall, because it conteanes the Iulect of all aiges, all 
realmes, nationis, and tounges. 1563 //omlies u. Repair. 
Ch (1839) 275 ‘The Church, which is the company of Gods 
people. 1606 R. Firto Of the Church (1628)1.1, This glo- 
rious Society of men and angels whom the most high God 
made capable of felicity and blisse is rightly named the 
Church of the living God. 2724 Watts Logtc (1736) 93 
When one Man by the Word Church, shall understand al 
that believe in Christ; and another by the Word Church 
means only the Church of Rome; they may both assent to 
this Proposition, There is no Salvation out of the Church. 
1837 Newman Par, Serm. IIL. xvi. 245 The One Church is 
the whole body gathered together fom all ages. 185 
Rosertson Serm. Ser. iv. ii (1863) 1.14 The Church .. is 
that Body of men in whom the Spirit of God dwells as the 
Source of their excellence, and who exist on earth for the 
purpose of exhibiting the Divine Life and the hidden order 
of Humanity. 1875 Jowett /'afo M1. 186 The Christian 
Church is even more an ideal than the Republic of Plato, 
and farther removed from any exisiing institution. 2876 E. 
Mextor Priesth. vi. 299 The Lord's Supper is an ordinance 
designed forthe Céxrch, that is, for those who have received 
the Lord Jesus Christ as their Saviour, and who have con- 
secrated themselves to Him. 

b. Church militant: the Church on carth con- 
sidered as warring against the powers of evil. 
(Sometimes used jocularly in reference to actual 
warfare or polemics.) Church iriumphant: the 
portion of the church which lms overcome the 
world, and entered into glory. 

1938 Bate Vhre Lawes 1395 Thys congregacion is the 
true Church inylytaunt. 1 Lyyprsay Monarche 4972 
Now lauboryng in to thy Kirk Militant, That we may, all, 
cum to thy kirk Tryumphant. 1552 BA. Com. Prayer, 
Communion, Let us pray for the whole state of Christ's 
Church militant here in earth. 1633 Hersert Jeonple 
(title), The Church Militant. 1827 Scotr /vankee xx, A 
monk of the church militant [alluding to a knight]. 1878 
Black's Guide Hampsk, (ed. 7) 135 Hugh Peters .. on this 
as on other occasions, proved his devotion to the church 
militant. 

e. Visible Church: the church as visibly con- 
sisting of its professed members tipon carth; con- 
trasted with the church invisible, or mystical: 
see quots. 

1561 Conf. Faith Scotl. xvi, This [the Catholik] Kirk is 
invisible, knowin onlie to God, who nllone knoweth whome 
he hes chosin, and comprehendis alsweall the Elect that be 
departed, (commounlie called the Kirk Triumphant), as 
those that yit leve and ae against syne and Sathan. 1562 
Articles of Relig. xix, The Visible Ciaech of Christ is a 
congregation of faithful meu, in the which the pure Word 
of God is preached, and the Sacraments be duly ministered 
according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things tbat of 
necessity are requisite to the same. 1594 Hooxer Lec/. Pol. 
ite Lae Observing the difference first between the Church 
of God Mystical and Visible, then between the Visible 
sound and corrupted, sometimes more, sometimes less. 1638 
Cuituxcwoatn Relig. Prot. Ans. iv. § 53 The doctrine of 
Christ, the profession whereof constitutes the visible church, 
the belief and obedience the invisible. /déd. Answ. v. § 26 
The visible church ..a visible church .. are very different 
things: the former signifying the church catholic or the 
whole church; the latter, a particular church or a part of 
the catholic. 1848 Waaptaw Congreg. Independency 48 
‘There is no such thing, in any strict propriety, as an i#- 
visible church, 1851 Ropertson Serut. Ser. iv. ti, (1863) 1. 
14 There is..a Church visible and a Church invisible; 
the latter consists of those spiritual persons who fulfil the 
notion of the Ideal Church—the former is the Church as it 
exists in_any particular age, embracing within it all who 
profess Christianity. 1885 C4. Quart. Nev. Jan. 271 That 
wholly unscriptural figment, the Invisible Church .. The 
only Invisible Church known to Christian theology consists 
of the angels and the faithful departed. a 

d. The church as a spiritual society ‘separated 


from the world’ is often opposed to the cor/d. 


404 


_ 1610 Jx. Rowinson IAs. (2851) 11.132 A compan, consist- 
ing though but of two or three, separated from the world, 
whether unchristian or antichristian, and gatbered into the 
name of Cbrist..is a Church. 1651 Baxter /nf. Baft, 82 
All Divines in their definition of Church are agreed; that 
it is a Society of persons separated from tbe World, to God, 
or called out of the World. 1845 Patrison ie of Tours, 
Ess. (1889) 1. 4 Into the dust and heat of the Church’s 
war with the world. 1882 Med. Temp. Fral. 1. 135 
‘The Church and tbe world are now only just waking up 
to a just sense of responsibility. 1888 Farrar Everyday 
Chr. Léfe viii, We look round us on tbe so-called religious 
and the so-called irreligious world, on what calls itself the 
Churcb and on what is called the World. : 

5. A particular organized Christian soctcty, con- 
sidered either as the only true representative, or 
as a distinct branch, of the Church universal, sepa- 
rated by peculiarities of doctrine, worship, or 
organization, or confined to limits territorial or 
historical: ¢. g. the primitive church, the Latin 
Ch., Greek Ch., Orthodox Ch., Gallican Ch., 
Nestorian Ch., Ancient British Ch., Anglo-Saxon 
Ch., Lutheran Ch., Reformed Ch., Waldensian Ch., 
Ch. of England (see b.‘, of Scotland, Free Ch. of 
Scotland, United Presbyterian Ch., American Epis- 
copal Ch., Methodist Episcopal Ch., etc. 

e890 K. ALrrep Beda i. xiii, Fram_dam_biscope dare 
Romaniscan cirician. /éfd. u. xx, On Norbanhymbra 
beode and cirican. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 138 
And pe Kirke of Scotland to Canterbirie ore se Obliged 
pam and band, asto ber primalte, c1gir ist Lng. Bk. Amer, 
(Arb.) Introd. 30/1 Ye moost deyle ts ketters and kyt of, of 
the ney Romes chyrche, 155z App. Hamitton Catech, 
(1884) 8 Legatnait and primat of the kirk of Scotland. 1580 
General Conf, Faith (Dunlop) I. 104 The trew christian 
faith. .received believed and defendit by monie and sundrie 
notabil kirkis and realmes, but chiefly be the Kirke of 
Scotland. 1611 Biste Pref 1b, The Church of Rome— 
then a true Church, 1641 R. Brooks Lng. Episc. 62 That 
Antichristian Mock-Church. 1655 Futter CA. Hist. 1. vi. 
$13 A Nationall Church being a large Room, it is hard to 
count all the Candles God lighted therein. 1819 W. J. Fox 
Lect. ii. Wks. 1865 I. 169 ‘The charge of persecution was 
applied alike to Catholic and Nonconformist Churches. 
1844 Lincarp Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 1. App. 339 The 
Iritish church formed an integral part of the universal 
church, agreeing in doctrine and discipline with the other 
Christian churches. 1887 Hutton in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 
485 In the hands of all the great missionary churches, 
Roman Catholic, Calvinist, Quaker, Wesleyan, and Uni- 
tarian. 1889 Vew Ch. dfag. May 233 A list of the Min- 
isters of the New Church [Swedenborgian]. 

b. Church of England, English or Auglican 
Ch. ‘ecclesia Anglicaua): the English branch of 
the Western Church, which at the Reformation 
repudiated the supremacy of the Pope, and asserted 
that of the Sovereign over all persons and in all 
causes, ecclesiastical as well as temporal, in his 
dominions, 

(1169 Becket in Wat. Hist. 7. Becket (1885) VII. 33 Au- 
divit ecclesia Gallicana vos in causa ecclesia Anglorum 
mutasse sententiam. 1213 /’romissia Comitum et Bar, cle. 
Lit. Cantuar, No. 27 (Rolls: I. 21 Negocium quod inter 
Ecclesiam Anglicanam et ipsum Regen versatum est. 1390 
in J. Malverne Conta. fegden (Rolly) PX. 225 Touchant 
lestate de seint esglise d’Engleterre.] 1932-3 Acf Nestraint 
Appeals, 24 Hen, VIN, © 12 That Part of the said Body 
politick, called the Spirituality, now being usually called 
the English Church. 1934 ict of Supremacy, 26 (feu. VII, 
c. 1 That the King our Sovereign Lord .. shall be taken, 
accepted and reputed the only supreme Head in Earth of 
the Church of England, called Anglicana Ecclesia. 1548 
Act Uniformity, 2 §& 3 Edw. VI, ¢. 1 The Book of tbe 
Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments, and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, after the Use of 
the Church of England. a 1600 HWooxea Aecé. Pel. vin. i. 
2 We hold that there is not any man of the Church of 
England but the same man is also a meinber of the Com- 
monwealth3 nor any man a member of the Commonwealth, 
which is not also of the Church of England. 1661 Cor- 
poration Act, 13 Chas. lf, st.2,C.1 he he Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, according to the Rites of the Church of 
England. 1687 Jas. IL in Alagd. Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) g1 
‘Those who call themselves Church-of-England men. 

T. Taamattuer (fd. 256 That illegal anti-Church-of-Eng- 
land Court. 1688-9 Toleration Act, 1 Will. & Mary c.1835 
Any Asseinbly of Persons dissenting from the Church of 
England. 1844 Lp. Baoucuas Brét, Const, xviii. (1862) 2 
‘The Church of lngland consists, strictly speaking, of the 
lay as well as the clerical members of that communion. 
1886 Lo. SELuoRNE be , Defence ofthe Church of England. 

ce. Established Church the Church as by law 
established in any country, as the public or state- 
recognized form of religion. Chiefly used of the 
Churches of England and Scotland respectively. 
So Stale Church. 

1660 Cuas. II Decl, Eccles. Affairs 25 Oct. in Cobbett Parl, 
Hist, (1808) 1V, 135 We need not profess the high affection 
ond esteem we have for the Church of England, as it is es- 
tablished bylaw. 2700-1 Act Settlement, 12 a 3 WIT, 
¢. 2. $3 Shall join in Communion with the Church of Eng- 
land, as by Law established. 1731 E. Catamy Lé/e (1830) 
1. t. 72 It cannot be said of me..that I left the Established 
Church, because I was never joined to it. 1840 Ges. P. 
Tuomrson Z-xrerc. (1842) V. 69 The oppressive sect which 
calls itself the established church. 1843 Cawnouisu in Life 
xi, (1880) 303 A document which makes us .. no longer 
ministers of the Established Church of Scotland. 1886 Lo. 
Secnoaxe Def Ch, Eng, wt. xvii. 295, I should say, that 
Established Churches are now in much more danger of being 
persecuted, than of persecuting. f Be in 

6. The ccclesiastical and clerical organization of 


Christianity, or of a great Christian socicty, inter- 


CHURCH. 


national, national, or other; esp. The clergy and 
officers of this society collectively or as a corpora- 
tion having a continuous existence, and (in former 
times especially) as an estate of the realm. (In 
this sense ‘Church’ is often opposed to ‘ State’ or 
the political organization, the civil government.) 

(In early times //oly church was the common phrase in 
this sense : see 7.) 

6696 Laws oF K. Wiktred Preamb. Elec had ciricean, 
805-831 Charter of Oswnlf (0. E. T. Aap , Pe hiora lond to 
pare cirican saldon. 1362 Layci. ?. PZ A. vu. 84 De Chirche 
[4. pe kirke] schal haue my Careyne And kepe mi Bones. 
1440 Fortescur Ads. § Lim, Mon. xi. (1885) 235 Pe_pos- 
sescions off pe chirche. ¢1450 Mer/in 95 Assembled the 
barons and the prelates of the cherche, and toke connseile. 
16a1 Bh, Discipl. Ch. Scot, i, The Kirk of God..is takin 
sumtymes for them that exercise spiritual function amongis 
the congregation .. The Kirke in this last sense hes a cer- 
taine power grantit be God. 1724 Watts Logic 1. iv. §6 A 
church ¢ . sometimes .. means a synod of bishops or of pres- 
byters; and in some places itis the pope anda general council. 
1726 AyLirre Parerg, 167 The word Church. .in these latter 
Days..is put for the Persons that are ordain’d for the Minis- 
try of tbe Gospel, that is to say, the Clergy. /did. 169 
Sometimes ’tis taken for the Prelacy thereof. 1828 Cavrse 
Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 94 Lands belonging to the churcb. 1837 
Newnan Par. Serm, IL. xvi. 246 Speiiing pe , We 
talk of the Clergy as the Church. 1851 Ruskin Stones 
Ven. (1874) I. App. 355 What we ridiculously call a separa- 
tion of ‘Church and State’ fas if the State were not, in all 
Christendom, necessarily also the Church), but ought to call 
a separation of lay and clerical officers. _ 

b. The clerical order or poe Hence /o 


go into the Church, to take holy orders, become a 
clergyman; so /o be in the Church, to leave the 
bar for the Church. 


1sgo H.Swixaurxe Treat. Test. 148 If his sonne shall goe 
to the Church. 1591 F. Sparry tr. Cattan’s Geomancie 179 
The person..was a man of the Church. 1747 A. Hasitton 
New Acc, £. Ind. 1. xxi. 249 The Church feeds most om 
Fish, but not miraculously, for the poor Fishers dare sell 
none till the Priesthood is first served, 1841-4 Emnason 
Ess., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 93 The merchant breeds his 
son for the church or the bar. 1865 Mas. Riporit World 
tn Ch. iv. 59 You have really entered the church: I mean, 
done duty, preached, and so forth? F 

7. Holy church: a title commonly given to the 
Church Catholic, regarded as a divinely instituted 
and guided institution, speaking with authority, 
through its accredited organs. In early times often 
=the clergy or ecclesiastical authority, as in 6. 

ety K fELFreO Cura Past. 115 He onfeng done ealdor- 
dom ézre halgan ciericean [v. r. ciricean}. ¢1175 Lamb. 
fiom, 17 Gif be him nule rihtlechen for preoste na for 
halie chircbe? c1aag Creed in Rel. Antig. 1, 234, Lleve 
on de hali gast, Al holi chirche stedefast. c1ago //alé 
eid, 21 For pi was wedlac ilahet in hali chirche. 12 
R. Gtouc. (1724) 471 That holi churche he ssolde nou3t the 
Chateus there lette. 1340 Hampotr Pr. Conse. 2139 In 
stedfast trouthe of haly kyrk. 136a Lance. P. PL A. 1 73 
Holi churche Icham .. pou ouhtest me to knowe. ¢ 1450 
Merlin xxv. 466 Acursed be the centense of holy cherche. 
1gg2 Suaxs. Kom. & Ful. uw. vi. 37 Till holy Church incor. 
porate twoinone. 1642 Peaxins Prof. Bh. v.§ 354 Reconciled 
againe unto him ..without the constraint of holy Church. 
8. Mother Church. a favourite appellation of 
the Catholic church and its recognized branches. 
Inallusion to this, to Song of Solonton, to Kev. xxi. 
2, etc., the Church as an institution or corporation 
is often personified, and spoken of poetically and 
rhetorically as she. 

€ 1380 Wrcur Se? Wks, 1. 32 Alle men bat God ordeynep 
to Dlis ben ful breberen .. sip God is ber fadir, and_his 
Chirche i. moder. 1382 — Seng Sol. i. 4 ntarg. The 
Chirche, of hir tribulaciouns. 1595 SwaKs. Joke 11. 4 255 
Or let the Church our mother breathe her curse, A snothers 
curse, ou her reuolting sonne. 1611 Biste Sony Sol. 
vi, (heading), 1 The Church professeth her faith in Christ. 

Christ sheweth .. his loue toward her. 1613 Suaxs, //en. 

TH, iii, 117. 1633 G. Tlernear Teeple, Lent i, The 
Scriptures bid us fast; the Church sayes, now : Give to thy 
Mother, what thou wouldst allow To ev'ry Corporation. 
1656 Evetyn Diary 29 May, The ¢ Church of England 
breathing as it were her last. 1827 Keniry Car. ¥., SS. 
Simon §& Jude i, The widowed Church is fain to rove... 
Make haste and take her home. — //oly Cotrtn. vi, To 
feel thy kind upholding arm, My mother Church. ¢1833 
J. HH. Newsan, I felt affection for my Church, but not ten- 
derness. I felt dismay at her prospects, anger and scorn at 
her do-nothing perplexity. 1836 Gen. P. Tompson Lett, 
Representative 4 Ul the Scottish Kirk won't behave herself - 
with moderation. .we won't look afterher wants the next time 
she comes for a grant. 1838 J. G. Dowtixe Eccl, //ist, iv. 
§ 6. 233 The church has expressed her sense of their errors. 

9. Tigh, Low, Broad Church : see these words. 

Although church is here Med as equivolent to ‘church 
party’, ‘section of the church’, it has acquired this force 
only contextually or by unthinking analysis of phrases in 
which Aigh churck-, low church were used attributively, 
as in Aigh church-man and the like, Broad churck is a 
modern formation on the model of the other two, starting 
not from their starting-point, but from their current use. 

III. 10. A congregation of Christians locally 

organized into a society for religious worship and 
spiritual purposes, under the direction of one set of 


spiritual office-bearers. 
(The early examiples of this, before 16th c., are 
oll in translations of the N.‘I’. or references thereto.) | 
1382 Wvcur 1 Cor. iv. 17 As I teche euerywhere in ech 
chirche [so Geneva 1560, RAeins 1582, 1611, 18713 TInoae, 
Coveap., Cranmea 1539, Geneva 1557 congregations}. — 
Philemon 2 Aud to the chirch that is in thin hous [so Gexeva 


rhaps 


"1557, Rhesus 1582, 1611, and 1871; TINOALe, Coverp., and 
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CRANMER Congregacyon}. a 1564 Brecon Neiv Calech. (1844) 
41 Father, What meanest thou by this word ‘church’? 
Son, Nothing else than a company of people gathered 
Wether or acongregation. 1625 JN. Robinson ds. 1851 
HIE. 16 A particular Congregation rightly instituted and 
ordered {is] a whole, entire and perfect Church immediately 
aud independently, in respect of other Churches, under 
Christ. 3692 Locke Yoleration Wks. 1727 I. 4. 235 A 
Church then, I take to be a voluntary Society of men, 
joining themselves together of their own accord, in order 
to the publick worshipping of God, in such manner as they 
judge oe tohim. 16.. in Coke & Moore Hesley 1, 
1. (1792) 9 : By whom were you sent? WW. By a Church 
of Jesus Christ» 4. What Church is that? #7. The 
Church of Christ at Melcomb. 1726 AvLirre Parerg. 167 
The word Church is also taken for any particular Con- 
Frzation or Assembly of Men, as the Church which was at 

orinth. 1888 7znes 2 Oct. 7/2 The Yorkshire Association 
of Baptist Churches. /0¢/, 12 Oct. 4/5 They [Congregation- 
alists] should, he suggested, group together some of their 
sinall churches under one pastor, with lay helpers. 

TV. Elliptically and in phrases. 

11. Used contextually (and sometimes otherwise) 
for the public worship of God (in a church) ; 
divine service in a religious building. So ¢o 
attend ehurch, go to church, be at church, in 
church, out of church, after church, between 
churches, early church, church-time, ete. 

aus Lamb, Hom, 23 Pu gast to chirche. « 1300 Cursor 
MM, 28246. 21375 in Lay Folks Mass Bk. 136, 1 rede 
we go to chirche. 12398 Trevisa Sarih. De P. R. V1. xii. 
(1495) 196 Thappostle sayth I suffre not a woman to teche in 
chyrche, ¢ 2480 Mertin iii. 45 The Kynge come fro chirche 
on a day. 1596 Snaks, Zam, Shr. iu. ii. 128 We will per- 
swade him To put on better ere he goe to Church. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 206 It is tedious to our old age to keepe 
our Church. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 503 ¥2 As soon as 
church was done, sbe immediately stepp'd out. 1722 Dr 
For Rel, Courtsh. App. (1840) 285 Whether I went to the 
church, the meeting-house, to the quaker’s meeting, or to 
the mass-house. 19732 Law Serious C. ii. (ed. 2) 26 When he 
should be at Church. 1870 Dasent Annals Eventful Life 
(ed. 4) II. 287 Between the churches... Auntie used to zo 
down to the school and see the children. 1883 Liovp £44 
& Flow 1. 3 Went to church on Sundays. 

12. Phrases and Proverbs. 70 go fo church: 
see 113 fam. = to get married. 70 falk church 
(collog.) : cf. to talk shop. 

@ 1450 MS. Douce 52.15 (N.) The nerer the chyrche the 
fer fro Crist. 1562 J. Heywoopv Prev. § Epigr. (1867) 17 
The nere to the churche, the ferther from God. 1599 SHAKS. 
Much Ado it. i. 371 Counte Claudio, when meane you to 
goe to Church? 1644 Jessop Angel of Eph. 31 Hath veri- 
fied the Proverbe, ‘he neerer the Church the further from 
God. 185: NewLanp Erne 217 Looking at those wretched 
people and talking Church, ae 

V. In senses not distinctively Christian. 

13. The congregation or company of God's 
people in pre-Christian times. a. orfy. merely a 
translation of L. ecclésta, Gr. éxxdAnoia, of the 
Vulgate and LXX,, applied in its pie teen 
sense to the ‘congregation’ of Israel: sce above. 
b. In later times, a retrospective use of the Chris- 
tian sense, applied to the Israclites as God’s chosen 
people, or to the faithful among them, and the 
worshippers of the true God or ‘Old Testament 
saints’ generally, as the analogue of the church 
under the Christian dispensation. 

a. ¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter xxi{i]. 26(25) Mid de lof me in cirican 
micelre. ¢1000 Ags. Ps. ibid., Beforan be byd min lof ou 
pare myclan cyrcan, ¢138a Wyeuip /6i¢., Anent thee my 
preising in the grete chirche [Covern. in the great congre- 
gacion). — Numb. xx. 4 Whi han 3e ladde out the chirche 
of tbe Lord into wilderenes. 1609 Liste, (Douay) fed. 
Why have you brought forth the Church of our Lord into 
the wildernesse? 1611 Binur Acés vii. 38 This is he that 
was in y® Church in the wildernesse with tbe Angel. 

b. 1388 [See Wyeuir, Song. Sol. i, margin.] 

31594 Hooker Keech Pol. m. i. § 8 Not only amongst 
them [Israel] God always had His Church because He had 
thousands whicb never bowed their knees unto Baal; but 
whose knees were bowed unto Baal, even they were also of 
the Visible Church of God. 620 R. Fietp Of the Church 
(1628) v. i, The primitive and first Church of God in the 
house of Adam, _/4¢d, vy. ti, Sem governed the Church in his 
time, x611 Bp. Hawt. Seri. v. 52 The Church was an em- 
bryo, till Abraham's time: in swathing-bands, till Moses; 
in childhood, till Christ; a nan, in Christ; a man full- 
grown,in glory. 1672 Gate (titi, The Court of the Gen- 
tiles: or a Discourse touching the Original of Human 
Literature. .from the Scriptures and Jewish Church. 1726 
De For fist. Devit w xi. (2840) 169 The Church of God 
was now reduced to two tribes. 1862 Srancey (¢é¢42), His- 
tory ofthe Jewish Church. 

14. Applied to other (chiefly modem) religious 
societies and organizations (e.g. the Church of 
Humanity, the Positivists or Comtists; the Chzrch 
of the Latter-day Saints or Mormoits, etc.) ; and 
sometimes, more vagucly, to any ‘school’ or 
party having the bond ofa common ‘ creed’, social, 
esthetical, or other, or who arc combined in any 
movement which fumishes them with principles 
of life or duty. 

{3382 Wrentr Eccé. iii. 1 The sonus of wisdam, the chirche 
of ri3twis men.) 1528 More //eresyes 1. Wks. 178/2 Ye doo 
persecute thei as the churche of the Paynims did. 1726 
W. Penn Marims in Wks. I. 842 As good, so ill men are 
all of a Church, 1859 Sut. Rev. VIL. 304/2 In all that 
makes religion objective, 2s he would say, the Church of 
Humanity is more churchish than the Church. 1867 Ilrpw. 
Dixon Vew America 1. xxv, (ed. 6) 270 The new church 
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established in Utah, though it is called the Church of 
America, is free and open to all the world. /dfd. II. xix. 
(The Revolt of Woman), One school of writers, a schoof 
which is already a church .. sors into what is said to be a 
region of yel_ nobler truths. 1875 Jownrr Pécto II). 186 
Plato’s Republic has been said to be a church and not 
a state; and such an ideal of a city in the heavens has 
always hovered over the Christian world. 1877 Jounsox 
Cyclopedia s.v. Mormon U1. 622 The supreme, power 
{among the Mormons].. rests with the first presidency, 
elected by the whole body of the Church. 

VI. Attrib. and in Comé. 

15. attrib. There being no adjective from church 
in general use, and the genitive church’s being 
restricted to the notion of possession (usually with 
more or less personification), as in ‘the church's 
claims, revenues, ministrations’, the plaee of both 
is supplied by using church attributively or with 
the function of an adjective, signifying ‘of the 
church, of a church, of churches, ccclesiastical’. 
Tn such a use, the word is often hyphened, though 
the value of the hyphen is merely grammatical, in 
no way affecting the signification, and it may 
usually be omitted. 

Church may be thus used in most of the senses above 
explained: in I:ngland it has specifically the sense ‘ of the 
Church of England’. 

1579 Fenton Gutectard. xit. (1599) 590 Censures and Cliurch- 
paines, 1597 Hlooxer Zec/, Pol. ve \xxix. § 16 Whereas 
the usual saw of old was ‘Glaucus his change’, the pro- 
verb is now $A Church bargain’. 1600 Hoitanp Livy u. 
ii. 44 They [first Consuls] went in hand with religion and 
church matters. 1622 'T. Scort Belg. Pismire 58 The Pope 
. hath gotten Church-Courtiers to uphold his Regalitie. 
1622 Donn Serve. V. 88 ‘Io see who comes and to hear a 
Church-comedy. « 1649 Drum. or Uawrn. Yas. 7, Wks. 
(1711) 71 A stout defender of the church-patrimony. 
Consid. to Parl. ibid. 187 That the church-race marry only 
among themselves, ministers sons upon ministers daughters. 
1655 Fur.er Ch. fest. 1x. vi. § 69 Conformity in the 
Church- behaviour of men. 1660 R. Conn Power § Subj. 
159 Let the Churcli-tribute of every Church be paid out of 
the lands of all Freemen. 1663 Butter f/sad. 1. i. (1694) 
190 The beastly rage of Church-rule. 1670 Baxter Cure 
Ch, Dit, 112 Profession of Christianity is every man’s 
Church-title. 1670 Watton Lift Hooker 39 The regulation 
of churcb-affairs. 1692 Lutrreie Brief Kel, (1857) IL. 3545 
2 church conventicles were discovered in London where the 
hon-juring parsons preached to their Jacobite auditory. 1701 
fbid, (1837) ¥. 111 The charch party have agreed to putt ee 
Sir Willian Gore. 1710 Patmer Proverds 141 This is both 
a conrt and a chureh-game. 1719 Swivt So bing. Clergyut. 
Wks. 1755 [1.7 In esteem..among some church-divines. 
3784 Cowrer Ziroc. 381 Church-ladders are not always 
mounted best By learned Clerks and Latinists profess’d. 
1853 Rock Ch. Fathers HE. 1t. 96 For church-use at least. 
1886 Circular Comm. Church ffouse, Both clergy and laity 
often need information concerning Church societies, Church 
charities, Church action generally. 

16. The following have somewhat more of the 
character of permanent combinations : 

a. with sense ‘of the church as an institution, 
ecclesiastical’: cherch-acts, -assembly, association, 
-benefice, -betrustment (=-trust,, -catechism, -cett- 
sure, -ceusiurer, -coffer, -consistory, -dignttary, 
-dignity, -discipline, -doctrine, due, -expenses, 
festival, -~formula, -holiday, -hymn, - law, - muste, 
-mustcian, -order, -preferntent, -polily, -proces- 
sto, -froperty, -renl, -revente, -sociely, -song, 
steward, -tippel, vestments, etc. 

b. ‘Of divine service in the church, of public 
worship’: church-day, -hours, -time. 

e. ‘Of the material building and its precincts’ : 
church-bench, -chime, -clock, floor, -furniture, 
-gate, -glass, -hatch, -organ, -organtst, -pale, 
pillow, -porch, -spire, -steeple, -stile, -stool, -tower, 
-walk, -wall, -window, cte. 

d. To thesc may be added those in which the 
meaning is that of some actor or action in con- 
nexiou with, or in reference to, the church; as 
church-chatterer, -covenanting,  -gesticulation, 
-juggler, -masker, -pluralist, -sleep, -sleeper (cf. 
Ger. hircheuschlaf, -schlafer), -sleeping, cte. 

1680 Aten Peace & Unity 87 ‘Vo assemble together for 
publick Worship: which are the ends of particular *Church.- 


association. 1599 Suaxs. J/uch Ado ut. iii. 95 Let vs go 
sit here vpon the "Church bench till two. @ 1649 Drum. 
or Hawtin. Jas. //f, Wks. (1711) 47 Promoted to some 


*church-benefice. 170z C. Matner Magn. Chr. v.11, (1852) 
255 To make over “church-betriustments ‘unto faithful men’. 
61460 Sowneley Myst. 313 Yit of thise *kyrkchaterars here 
aramenee, 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 14 ‘Those that are 
most against *Churcb-Covenantings. 1805-6 CoLerince 
Three Graves wm. xix, Ellen..kept her church All “church- 
days during Lent. a 1600 Hooxer £ced. Pot. vin. vii. § 7 
They hold that no *cburch-dignity should be granted with. 
out consent of the common people: 1574 Wiitairt Def 
Aunsw. ii, Wks. 1851 I. 201 What *church-discipline would 
you have? 187z Mortey Volfaire (1886) 175 Consequences, 
entirely apart from theology and church ci line. ©1200 
Ormin go15 3uw birrp uppo “kirrkeflor Beon fundenn offte. 
1784 Cowrer 7¢roc. 425 A piece of mere *church-furniture at 
best. 1513 in Glasscock Rec. St. Alichael’s (1882) 33 The 
stondyngs at the *cherche gate letyn. 1642 Howrut For. 
Trav, (Arb.) 85 In these kinds of *Church-gesticulations, 
they differ from all other people. 1633 Herbert 7emple, 
Church-porck xxxiii, A herauld .. Findes his crackt name 
..in the “church-glasse. 1 Parser. 484/1 Itis *churche 
holyday to morowe. 1787 Westry Wes. (1872) 1V. 357 
You may have your service in *church-hours. 1780 CowPER 
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Progr. Err. 1g A mere *church-juggler, hypocrite, and 
slave, ax600 Hooxer “eel. Pol. vin. vi. § 1 Power also to 
make *church-laws, 1640-4 ‘Tuomas in Rushw. ///sé. Cod. 
mt. (1692) I. 285 *Church- Musick, it shall have here the firs1 
place. 15894 Hooxnr Feel, Pod. w. (1617) 146 In defence of 
our *Clnirch-orders, to bee as good as theirs. 1706 Loud, 
Gaz. No. 425/5 A *Church-Organ, containing 10 Stops in 
the great Organ. 1878 Newcoms (ef. Astrom. 1.1. 126 A 
‘church-organist and teacher of music. 1659 Mittox Cit. 
Power Wks. (1851) 314 Worse then any lord prelat or 
*chureh-pluralist. 1594 Hooker Zceé. Pod. 1u.i. §14 *Church 
Polity .. is a form of dering the public spiritual affairs of 
the Church of God. ¢ 1440 Gesta Kom, x\vii. 200 Only the 
knizte in the *chirche-porche. 1§26 Tixnpate 4eés xiv. 13 
Brouglit oxen and garlondes unto the Churche porche, 


1633 G. Hernert Semple, (title) The Church-porch. 1632 
B. Joxson Magn. Lady u. i, Por any “church-preferment 


thou hast aimind to. 1693 W. Rozertsox Phraseol. Gen. 
335 To go on perambulation on *Church procession. 106 
in Glasscock Ree. St. Michacl’s Bp. Stortford (1882) 30 
Resceyved. .for the seid *chirch Rente iiije. 1§78 2nd Bk, 
Disctpl. (621) xii. $12 As for the kirk rents in generall. 
1676 Maxvete Wr. Sutirke Wks. 1875 EV. 60 These are the 
great Animadverters of the times, the "church-respordetts 
in the pew. @1600 Hooxrer Aced, Pol. vin. xxiii, § 9 
Making partition of "church-revenues. 1672 Cave Prins, 
Chr. um. v, (1673) 360 Re-adinitted into Churcli-society. 
@ 1280 Owl & Night, 984 Singe..At rilte time “chirchesong. 
1548-9 BA. Com. Prayer, Offices 24 Vhe pore metyng the 
Corps at the *Churche style. 1633 G. Herserr Temple, 
Church porch \xx, Who marks in “elrurch-time others syin- 
metrie. @17x6 Biackaun MWks. (1723) 1. 139 Those that .. 
spend the Church-time at Ifome. 1843 Dickunxs .Varrt. 
Chuaz. xxvi, On Sunday morning, before churelt-tinte. 1823 
Scott Aeckchy 1. xii, Some for *church-tippet, gown and 
hood, Draining their veins. @ 1225 efor. R. 418 Ne underuo 
3¢ be “chirche uestimenz. 1628 Hance Wrerocesm., Formall 
Alan i Arb.) 31 Like one that runnes to the Minster walke 
[ed. 1629 *Church-walk], to take a turne, or two, 1g0g in 
Glasseock Nec. St. Wichael’s Bp. Stortford 1882) 31 A ston- 
dyng undernethe the *Chirche wall. 1599 Suaks. Mach tet 
m1. iil, 144 Like god Bels priests in the old ‘Church window, 

17. Comb. a. objective (and obj. genitive , as 
church-breaker, -destroyer, -deviser, «divider, for - 
saker, -founder, -reformes, -revolutiontst, -tearer, 
etc.; also church-belfeving, -butlding, -looking 
(erhurchlike), -rasing, -ruinating, -spotling, ete, 
adjs.; church-chaffe ing, -spotling, ete. sbs. 

1708 Morretx Aadedats tv. x1 (14737) 192 Sume Robber 
or *Church-breaker. 1998 Syivesien Du Kartas niu. 
(1641) 101/1 False-contracting, Church-chaffering, Cheating, 
Bribing and Txacting. 1842 Crsudbr. Cantcden Soc. Pew 
Words to Churchiv. \. 12 The ‘*church-destroyers of other 
days. 1680 AL Peace 4 Unity 49 The Weapons in 
which ’Church-Dividers do usually put their trust. 1597 
Hooxer Feed. Pol. v. (1617) 203 Whether Emperours or 
Bishops .. were ‘Church-founders. 1822 in Cobbett Ave. 
Rides (1885) 1. 93 Some “church-looking windows. 1599 
Sanpvs Husope Spee.g7  Church-robbing Politicians and 
*Church-razing Souldicrs, 1826 I. Ervine Beatyéon HH. 
301 ‘Church-reforming statesmen. 1824 Soulnry BA. Ch. 
(84) 414 The principles of these “clurch-revolutioniat. 
were hostile to monarchy. 3645 Liverty of Conve, Vref. 
Aiij, Their pernicious, God-provoking, ‘Truth-defacing, 
*Church-ruinating, and State-shaking toleration. 1604 
Hirron Jik%s. 1, 5753 Men, that do church-spoyling louc, 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. NV. 11 Peter iv.8 The Papal “Church. 
tearers, that persecute all thal consent not to their Catons, 

b. instrumental and advb., as church-deyotten, 
-hidden, -commissioned, ete. 

1687 Dryven //ind §& £1, 462 The Maryn... A *churel- 
begot, aud church-believing bird. 1811 W. Spencer Poems 
136 The *church-bidden bride. 1851 Mrs. Brownine Casa 
Guidi WV. 1. 513 Lost breath and heart in these *church- 
stifled places. 

18. Special combs.: + chureh-acre, a church- 
yarl; Chureh and King, the motto of the ad- 
herents of the Stuarts in the 17th and 18th c., 
hence a phrase for high ecclesiastical and mon- 
archical sympathies combined ; thence Church and 
Kiugism, Church and King man; Church and 
State, the ecclesiastical and political organiza- 
tions, especially as united; hence Charch and 
Statetsm; Church Army, an imitation, in con- 
nexion with the Church of England, of the Salva- 
tion Army; church-bug, a species of wood-louse, 
said to be found often in churches; + echureh- 
eatholie; in 17th c. = CuuncH-varist ; + ehureh- 
elerk.a parish clerk; Chureh Commissioner, a 
member of one of the boards or commissions 
created to manage church matters; +ehureh- 
earth, achurchyard ; tehureh-errant, a humorous 
formation after Auight-errant; hence tebureb- 
errantry ; Church Estates Commission, Com- 
missioners, a board appointed to control the 
management of the property of the Church of Eng- 
land; ehureh-father, a Father of the Church ; 
ehureh-festival, a feast-day of the church, a 
holy-day ; + ehureh-feuar Sc., a leasehold tenant 
of the chnrch; ehurch-flag, a flag hoisted on 
board a ship during divine service ; ehureh-folk, 
people at church, church-goers ; adherents of the 
established church, as distinguished from ‘chapel- 
folk’; chureh- grate, + (@.) a grated door or gate 
ofa ehurch or churchyard ; (6.) a kind of apparatus 
for warming a church; +ehurch-holy, consecra- 
tion ofa church ; ehureh-lease, a lease of church 
property; chureh-mode, one of the modes in 
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mediwval church-music ; church-office, an office 
in the church : the form prescribed for the conduct 
of a church-service ; + church-outed a@., put out 
of the church; churech-path, a public, and usu- 
ally ancient, footpath across fields, leading to, or 
shortening the way to, the parish church ; churech- 
piece, a picce of ground belonging to the church; 
church -register, a parish registcr; church- 
renter, one who holds a lease under the church; 
also, }one who makes a rent ordiviston in a church; 
chureh-ring, a wedding-ring ; church-social 
(U. S.), a social meeting in connexion with a 
church; church-state, status in a church; ta 
theocracy; t+ehurch-strewing, the strewing of 
the church. floor with rushes on particular festivals ; 
ehurch-town, the church village, the place where 
the parish church of a number of hamlets is situ- 
ated (Se. Airk-town); tin OE. (etrichin) and 
ME, the enclosure of a church, a chnrchyard ; 
+ church -tympanite, some obsolete sect (see 
quot.) ; tehurch-vassal, a vassal of the church; 
tehureh-wort, Penny-royal. 

15995 Stanford Churchw. Ace. in Anutiquary May (1888) 
212 For earinge of the ‘church acre. 1848 Macauray /f7s¢. 
Eng. iv, The honest Cavalier .. was to be true to *Church 
und King, 1803 W. Taytor in Robberd AZem. 1. 459 The 
loyalty of it—nay worse, the ’Church-and-kingism .. will 
divert you, 18s0 Thackeray J'endennis (1885) U1. 25 A 
staunch, unflinching *Church-and-Kinginan. 1732 BERKELEY 
Aleiphr. i.§87 The combination between “Church and State, 
of religion by law established. 1822 Addin. Kev. XXXVIL. 
420 The Church-and-State class. 
x1. ii, Men pretending to aristocracy .. and *Church-and- 
Stateism. 1627 Let. _/r. Fesnit in Rushworth //ist. Cold. 
(2659) I. 475 We give the honor to those which meril it, 
which are the *Church-Catholicks. 1535 in Glasscock Kec. 
SA Michael's Bp. Stortford (1882) 42 Trem rec. clerely for 
the *cherch clerkis mede. .iijs. xjd. a 1825 Forny Joc. FE. 
Anglia, Church-clerk, the parish-clerk. Longin use. 1842 
‘Tennyson A fic 15, I heard The parson .. Now harping on 
the ‘church commissioners, Now hawking at Geology and 
schism. 1672 WV. Riding Rec. Vt. 176 The fence in the 
*church-earth wall. 1784 Mev Spect. xx. 3/1 He..resembles 
au modern *church-errant in quest of a tuhe pig. 1793 W. 
Roserts Locker-on No. 58 ‘The age of *church-errantry is 
over} inissionaries, legates, crusaders, und reformers have 
long gone off the stage. 1885 Whitaker's Adbmanack 137 
"Church Estates Commissioners, Earl Stanhope, etc. 1856 
R. Vaucuan JJ/ystics (1860) 1. 109 The locality in which 
this great ‘church-father passed mosl of his days.  /ééd, 1. 
112 ‘T'o write a sermon .. against Ihe neat *church-festival. 
1856 Timurson Lay. Pratts xiii. Aelig. Wks. (1881) IL. 96 
Respite froin labour .. on the Sabbath, and on church fes- 
tivals. 1820 Scoma J/onast.i, The habitations of the *church- 
feuars were not less primitive than their agriculture. 1862 
fond, Rev. 16 Aug. 139 With one cye fixed on the *church- 
flag at the peak. ¢1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 155 In chirche, 
per al “chirche folc ohg to ben gadered. 1871 Hotme 
Lee Ler Title: of Lon. i, Zeal that some of the church- 
folk wonder at and deride. 1519 in Glasscock Kec. St. 
Michacls Bp. pase (1882! 36 For tymber for the 
‘chirche grate ailijd. 1846 Keclesiologist VI. 179 The 
church-grate consists of a light, circular, open fire-basket, 
raised on legs, and portable by means of an iron bar. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 75 *Chyrcheholy, cucennia. 1727 Swirt 
What passed in Lond. Wks. 1755 HI. 1. 185 He got a 
*church-lease filled up that morning. 1594 llooker £ecé. 
Pol. w. (1617) 93 Sundry “*Church-offices, Dignities, and 
Callings, for which they found no Commandement in the 
lloly Scripture. 1698 Lassecs Moy. Italy 1. 43 The an- 
cient Church-Office here relates all lhis. 1641 Mitton Ch. 
Gout, 1. Introd., ‘Thus *Church-outed by the Prelales, 
hence may appear the right I have lo meddle in these 
inatters. 1827 Ilone Every. Day Bh. 11. 374 Football was 
.. played .. and the *church-piece was the ground choseu 
for it. 1846S. W. Sixncer in Herrick's Wks, (1869) Introd. 
24 In the *church-register of Dean Prior, 1651 Baxter 
inf. Bapt. 193 Only against such *Church-renters, and 

ross errors, 1856 Mrs. Brownine Aur. Leigh vi. 665 Sets 
fee darling down to cut Ilis teeth upon her *church-ring. 
1888 Afilnor (Dakota) Teller 18 may 6/5 [To) tackle a wash- 
tuh as quickly asa *church-social. 1614 SeLpen Titles 
fion, 252 The Missi, whom hee compares in *Church-state 
to Suffragans. 1676 Owen Worship God 97 Thus did God 
take the Children of Israel into a Church-state. i (a in 
Glasscock Ree. St. Michaels Bp. Stortford (1882) 31 Brede 
and drink to the carters for the *chirch strowyng, 1000 
Edgar's Canons § 26 in Thorpe Laws II. 250 tBosw.) Ne 
binnan “cirictune wniz hund ne cume. 1340 Ayend. 41 pet 
vlep to holy Cherche, ober into cherch lounes vor to by 

borge. 1680 Baxter Cath. Commun. Pref. Aij, Even 

fore lhe *Church-Tympanites, many score several Sects 
rose up. 1820 Scotr Addsef i, A peasant, the son of a 
*church-vassal. ¢1450 Alphita (Aoecd. Oxon.) 130 Orig- 
annum, *chirchewrt. 1597 Geraroe Herbal Afp., Church- 
wort, Pennyroyal. 


Church (tfoat), ae. aif ‘itm sb.} 

1. -To bring, take, or conduct to church, in order 
to receive its rites or ministrations. Commonly 
in the passive, the person concerned being said ¢o 
be churched. 

ta, Said of a child at baptism. Oés. 


1340-70 Alex. & Dind, 941 Huo wole a cherched child 
chese for hardy. 


b. Said of a woman after child-birth, when 
thanks are ptblicly offered for her safe delivery, 
esp. in accordance with the prescribed service in 
the Book of Common Prayer; the officiating 
clergyman is said ‘to chtrch’ her. Cf. Cuurcu- 
GANG, CHURCHING. 


1853 Lytton Jy Novel | 
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1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) VII. 311, 1 schal offre os 
a bowsand candelles when I schal go to cherche of childe 
ae partum), ¢1440 Promp, Parz , Chyrchyn, or ig 
yen, Ora ¢ 1470 Harpine Chrov.cxxii.ii, Kyng Wyl- 
lyam in Gesine had lyen long, And tyme hym wer been 
a, with Reed songe. 1568 Grarron Chron. I]. 16 
[William the Conqueror] sayd, wheo I am churched I wyil 
offer unto him a lhousand candelles light, with the which 
heshall holde himselfe smally contented. /4éd. Il. 244 The 
Queene who then was newly churched of a sonne called 
John of Gaunt. 16a Sir R. Boyie Diary (1886) If. 114 In 
lhe same house my wife was churched and my daughter 
xtned. 1937 Byrom Frul. & Lit, Rem. (1856) 11.1. 101 A 
Jady or Iwo were churched after prayers. 1837 THACKERAY 
Ravenswing vi, Ladies are confined and churched. f 
e@. Said (esp. in Scotland) of a uewly-wedded pair, 
and particularly of the bride, on first attendance at 
ehurch after marriage; also of the Judges, mem- 
bers of a civic corporation, and the like, when 
they attend church in state; also more generally 
of any one being taken to or appearing at church. 

1596 Nasur Saffron Walden 111 For seauen and thirtic 
weekes .. neuer stirring out of dores or being churched all 
thal while. 1843 Betuune Sc. Mireside Stor. 282 That day 
a young and bonny bride Was ‘kirkit’, as they say. 1865 
Even, Standard 24 Apr., Yesteraay afternoon being the first 
Sunday in Easter term, her Majesty's Jndges and the Cor- 
poration of London attended in state at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, for the purpose of laking part in the ceremony well 
known in civic language as ‘ Churching the Judges’. 

+ 2. To place or set up in church. Oés. 

1965 Jewett ANepl. Harding (1611) 373 This Image was 
neither Churched, nor Adored, or Workings! 

+ 3. To form or organize into a church. Ods. 

1659 Gauven Tears Ch. 39 (D.) Strange inethods of new 
churching nen and women. 

+4. Yo church it; to play the church. Obs. 

1619 Sacrilege tlandl, Kp. Ded. 2 It goeth neuer better, 
es when the Church Courteth it, and the Court Church- 
eth i. 

5. slang. Cf. CHRISTEN v. 6. 

1868 Doran Saints & Sin. 11. 290 The [thieves] ‘church 
their yacks’ when they transpose the works of stolen 
watches to prevent identification. 18973 in Slang Dict. 

+Church-ale. Oés. [f. Gighen + ALE 3.) 
A_ periodical festive gathering held in connexion 
with a church. 

141g in Glasscock Ree. St. Michaels Bp. Stortford 
(1882) 27 Item of a chirch ale which was made to the use 
of the tabernacle vjs. viijd. 1571 Canon Eliz.in Canons Eccl. 
(1603) § 88 The church- wardens. .shall suffer no play, feasts, 
banquets, suppers, church-ales, drinkings. .to be kept, in the 
church, chapel, or churchyard. 1583 Stusses clnat. Abus, 
05 The Manner of Church ales. Against a Christmas, an 
Faster, Whitsonday, or some other lime, the Churche- 
wardens... prouide half a score or twenty quarters of mault 
.. which mault beeing made into very strong ale or beere, 
it is set to sale, cither in the Church or some other place 
assigned to lhat purpose. .they repaire their Churches and 
Chappels with it; they huy bookes for sernice. 1640 Giap- 
THORNE Wit in Const. uu, At Churchales, When the sweet 
bag-pipe does draw forth the Daunsells to frisque about the 
May ea 1732-8 Near Jlist. Purit, (1, 248 Church Ales 
are when people go from afternoon prayers on Sundays to 
-» some public house, where they drink and make merry. 
1875 Stepps Const. fist, 1, xiti. 628 nofe 2 The later 
church-ale was a custom of collecting contributions of malt 
from the parishioners, with which a quantity of nle was 
brewed, and sold for the payment of church expenses. 

Churchanity: scc CuurcHianity. 

Church-bell. ‘The bell hung in the tower of 
a church, or other structure near it, and rung to 
call the people to worship, ctc. 

¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 11.136 Drenc wip feondseocum men of 
ciricbellan to drincanne. 1633 HInxsert Temple, Prayer 13 
Church-bels beyond the starres heard. 1798 Soutney Occas. 
Pieces, Victory, Hark.. how the church-bells with redonb- 
ling peals Stun the glad ear! 1832 Tennyson Death Old 
Year i, Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow. 1865 Witit- 
Tien Snotv-bound 97 No church-bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air. 

Church-book. A book belonging to, or used 
in connexion with, a church; ¢sf. @. a service- 
book; b. an official record of the proceedings ofa 
church ; ¢. a parish register. 

ex0ag Wutrstan fiom. (Napier) xxxv. 175 Man hafS on 

ichocum maissan Zesette. 1514 in Glasscock Rec. St. 
Michacls (1882) 34 Pd to the scriviner for mendyng of the 
cherch bokis. gs Korn Decades IV. Ind. 221 Whiche the 
lymmers .. paynte on the margentes of churche bookes. 
1632 Massincer City Afadam 1. i, Tho’ the church-book 
speak her fifty, they That say she can write thirty... 
offend her. 1679 S. Ducarp Marr. Cousin Germans 58 A 
Namne..to live no where hut on a Tonrbstone, or in the 
Church Book. 1888 Daily A’rws 30 Aug., The Rev. John 
Brown, D.D., the present minister of the church at Bunyan 
Meeting, Bedford, gives the following extracts from the 
church-book, touching. .their pastor's death a Augt. 1688). 
+Church-bucket. A btteket kept in the 
partsh church for nse in case of fire. Cf. Cuoir 2d. 

1611 Beaum. & Fu. Piilaster v. iii, They'll flea him, and 
make church-huckets on’s skin, ee Foote Oraters1.i 
Concerning the new- Lettering the church-buckets. 

Chu'rch-building. 

a. The construction of chtrches or places of 
worship. b. The material edifice of the church. 
ec. A building for mectings, etc., adjoining a chtrrch 


(U.S.). 

184 E. Miate Nonconform. 1. 449 Church-building might 
Le dispensed with. 1858 and Suppl. Penny Cycl. 138/% 
Church Building Comunissioners were first appointed by 
the Statute 58 Geo. III. c. 45 for huilding new churches in 


CHURCH-GOER. 


populous districts. 1888 Bryce American Commonw. Il. 
p2? Its new Church Building—prosperous Churches always 
ave a building with a set of rooms for meetings. 

+Church-chopper. 0és. [f. Cuurcn sb. + 
Cuoprer 2.] A dealer or trafficker in ecclesiastical 
bencfices. Cf. CHoP-cHURCH. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 69 Stigand the Church- 
chopper, Archbishop of Canterbury. 1656 Trarp Conzmt, 
1 Pet. v. 2 Church-choppers and money-changers. 

+ Church-chopping, ///. 2. Obs. [f. as prec. 
+ chopping, Cor v.27] Bargaining or trading in 
the presentation of a ehnrch living. 

16ar Burton Anat. Met. 1. ii. ui. xv. (1651) 138 Our 
Symoniacal Church-chopping Patroos. 

+ Church-cloth. a. Any ecclesiastical vest- 
ment (pl. -c/othes). b. Any cloth used in the 
service of the church. . The parish shroud. 

exz00 Trin. Coll, Hom. 163 Pe chirche clodes ben to- 
hrokene, and ealde. 1585 Vestry Sks. (Surtees) 20 Washinge 
the churche clothes, vd. 1632 Cuapman Sad/ 1. i, Thou 
mayst be buried, And have the church-cloth: if you can put 
in Security, the parish shall be put To no more charge. 

Church-communion. Membership of a 
church, with enjoyment of its benefits, es. ad- 
misston to the Lord’s Supper. 

1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 34 So high a penalty as exclu- 
sion from Church-Communion, 1746 Westey Princ. 
Methodist 29 Very loose Notions of Church-Communion. 

Church-court. An ccclesiastical court; in 
Scotland, the conrts of Kirk-Sesstou, Presbytery, 
Synod, and General Assembly. 

1839 Canpisy in £t/ iv. (1880) 94 Their record with this 
deliverance had come up lo the superior Church Courts. 
1851 Car.yLe Sterling 1. i. (1872) 2 Which had little busi- 
ness to be spoken of in any Church-conrt. 1858 and Suppl. 
Penny Cyct. 123/1 Vhe famous ‘Velo Act’, the design of 
which was to modify the action of the system of patronage 
of livings in the Church of Scotland, by enabling the Church 
Courts to reject any nomince of a patron on the ground of 
his being displeasing to the majority of the congregation. 

Churchdom (tfi-1t{dam). [see -pom: cf. Ger. 
kirchenthum, kirchthum.J Existence or standing 


' as a church ; ecclesiastical status ; the system of 


a church. 

1659 Pearson Creed ix, Whatsoever Church pretendeth 
to a new beginning, pretendeth at the same time lo a ocw 
Churchdome, and whatsoever is so new, is none. 1851 
Brownine in Lett. of Shkelicy (1852) Introd. 33 Mistaking 
Churchdom for Christianity. 

Church-door. The outer door of a church, 
which was the place at which various public acts 
(¢. g. marriages) were ordained to be performed. 

¢897 K. ALLrrep Cura Past. 105 Beforan dere ciricean 
dura, ¢117§ Laméd, Hom. 73 Heore godfaderes and heore 
godmoderes scullen onswerie for hem el pe chirche dure. 
¢ 1200 Ormin 1327 Hemm birrde Twa bukkess samenn to 
pase Atl kirrkedurebrinngeo. 1386 Cnaucer Prof. 460 

ousbondes at chirche dore she hadde fyuc. ¢1440 Gesta 
Rom, Ixiv. 276 She made 10 be wryte vp on be chirch-dor 
..theise wordes, 1535 Stewart Chron. Scot. Il. 17 He 
weddit hir at kirkdur with ane ring. 1574 Bk. General 

“irk, Sall present thameselfis vpone Sunday nixt..at the 
eist kirkduir..insaccloth, 1865 Xeader 23 Sept. ig ed Joan 
had never beeo —,, espoused at the church door. 

b. Comb. Church-door-ward. 

1542 Brcon Potation for Lent Wks. 114 Then the joat 

oeth somewhal further into the Church-door ward, and 
theme standeth suill. 

Churched (tfa:tft), gf, 2. [f. Cnurcn v.+ 
-ED!.] Formally presented at church ; undergoing 
or having nndergone chnrehing. 

1340-70 [see Cuurcu. ra} 1611 Cotcr., Voile, a Vayle 
Gaal hy Nunnes, widowes, or churched wonten), 

Churchesset : see CHURCH-scoT. 

Churchful (t{a-1tfful). [see -Fut.] 
as a church will contaln. 

1885 AMfanch. Exam. 10 Jan. 5/2 The testimony of a whole 
churchful of witnesses. 

+Church-gang. Oés. [f. Ciurcu+Gane, a 
going; ef. OF ris. kerhgung, ON. hirkjuganga, Sw. 
tyrkogdug, Da. kirkegang, Ger. kirchgang.} 

Going to church ; attendance at a church ; church- 
ing of a woman after childbirth. 

e1175 Lamb, ffont,g Alswa his festen .. and chirc jong 
and god todonne, cx1z00o Trin, Coll, ftom, 47 Pre binges, 

al on is childbed, and pat oder chirchgang and pe bridde 

offring. ¢1t2ag0 Gen. & £x. 2465 And sum .. don for de 
dede iis 1297 R. Grove. ed 379 3yf God me 
wole grace sende Uorto make my chy: g's vor. churche 
gangel, and bringe me of bys bende. /éid. 380 Me ne my3te 
non chyrchegong wyp out ly3te do. 

Church- garth. da/. [see Gartu.] A 
churchyard, (Intermediate between churchyard 
and northern English A7rdgarth.) P 

1570 Levins Afanip. 34 Achurch garth, camitcrinm. 1603 
Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 136 For mending the churchgarth 
yeats, 6d, 1851 V. § QO, Ser. 1. II]. 380/2 The 1erm God's 
Acre as applied to a Church-garth. 

Chu:rch-goer. [cf. Ger. Airchenginger, -geher} 
One who goes to church ; ¢sf. who regularly at- 
tends the services of a church. 

1687 Good Advice 42 The Persons chosen were Church 
goers. 1727 Swirt What passed in London, A constant 
church-goer. 1860 O. W. Hotes Prof Break/t, ix, 1.. 
am aregular church-goer. 1874 Dasent Tales from Fyeld 
132 Now I musi be off..to cook the Sunday dinner for 
the church-goers. 


As many 


CHURCH-GOING. 


Chu'rch-going, 24/. s. Going to church ; esp. 
regular attendance at church. , 

rgqx Coverpate Chr. State Matrint., ¥° churchgoyng 
and weddyng should not be deferred. 1860 Pusey A/in. 
Proph. 40 ‘Charity is better than Church-going ’. .should.. 
mean such Church-going as is severed from Charity. 

Church-going bell = bell for going to church. 
ce Cowrer A. Selkirk 29 The sound of the church-going 

lhe 

Chu'rch-going, ¢. 
habitually attends church. 

171z R. H.in £.xam. 23 Nov. 47/2 A religious, church- 
going, professor. 1885 Times (Weekly Ed.) 16 Oct. 15/2 A 

ouse-going clergy would make a chureh-going people. 

Church-government. The government or 
conduct of the affairs of a ehurch; the form of 
polity npon which a church is organized for the 
exercise of authority and discipline, as Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Congregational. 

1594 Hooker £ce?, Pol. ui.(1617)91, ] somewhat maruaile 
that they especially should thinke it absurd to oppose 
Church-Goucrnement. .vnto matters of Faith. 1670 WaL Ton 
Life Hooker 37 Able to .. determine what laws were fit to 
be made concerning church-government. 1882 J. Taytor 
Sc. Covenanters 1g The. Presbyterian system of Church. 
government was re-established. 


Church-governor. A ruler ofa church; onc 
of the persons having authority in a church. 

a1600 Hooker Heel. Pol. vu. i. § 2 Their only right 
which are by proper spiritual function termed Church- 
governors, a@1640 Jackson Mths, IL. 380 ‘Vheir [Jews’] 
ehurch-governors did allow and appoint daily sacrifices to 
be offered for the peace and tranquillity of the Roman em- 

ire. 1875 BE. Waite Life in Christ w. xxv. (1878) 398 

Vicked world-rulers and church-governors. 

+Church-grith. 0¢s. [f. Gritn sé. peace.] 
Church-peacc; abstention from violence within 
the precincts of a church; right of sanctnary. 

a 1000 Laws Edgari. § § Stande ale cyricgrib swa swa 
hit betst stod. ¢ rz0§ Lay. 22322 He hexhte zlene mon 
chireche-grid (¢ 1275 cherch-grip] halden. @ 1300 Czrsor 
Af, 29250 (Cott.) pe thride pat brekes kirkes grith. 


+ Church-hallowing. 0/s. Consecration of 
a church (building). 

xg6 in Glasscock Kec. Sé. Michkael’s (1882) 35 At the 
tyme of the cherch halowyng. 1565 Catriite Assz. 
Treat, Crosse (1846) 133 Your popish church-hallowing. 

+Church-hawe. O¢s. [f. Haw, OE. fage 
enclosure.] A churchyard, 

¢1320 Sexyn Sag. 2625 (W.) Of the fir in the chirche-hawe. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer /e7s. 7. ? 727 By reson of the hooly place, 
as chirches or chirche hawes. 1387'I'revisa /figder (Rolls) 
V.65[Calixtus] made a chirche hawe [ciméiteriuiz] at Rome, 
rq28 £. 2. Wills 80 The chirchau of houre Laf{dy] of 
Harryngey. 1g0z ArNotpr Chron. 175 Al they .. whiche 
violently drawen out of chirche, eloyster, or cherchehawe, 
any fugitif thider fled. 

+Church-hay. O0és. [f. Ilay, enclosure, 
OE. hege hedge, fence.] Achurchyard; = prec. 

@ 1228 Ancr, R. 318 Ich. .eode ode pleouwe ine chircheie 
(v.». chirch 3card], 1417 4. &. Wills 26 That my body be 
Berycd in the Chirchhey of the Paryshcburch of Thorne- 
combe. @ 1450 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 626 Chyrche-haye, cén77- 
terinmaue. ¢ 1450 Myre 330 Wyth-ynne chyrche & seynt- 
wary [v.7. chirch hay], x880 4, Coriw. Gloss. (E. D. 5S.) 
s.v., This word is dropping out of use, but is often heard in 
the adage, A hot May Makes a fat Church-hay. 


Chu:rch-hi'story. The history of the Chris- 
tian Chnrch. 

164x Muton Ch, Discif. 11. Wks. (1847) 18/2 The author 
of our church-history. x6s5 Futter (¢é#/e), The Church- 
History of Britain. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. 59 Church: 
history records too many such interruptions. 

Chu'rch-house. A honse belonging to the (or 
a) church, or used for church purposes: formerly, a 
honse adjoining the church, where church-ales, 
etc. were held, a ‘ parish-room’, 

1484 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's, Bp. Se (1882) 
25 For tyling of the cherch howsse. 1580 Vestry Bhs. 
(Surtees) 128 ‘The receipts of the rent of the church houses. 
1636 Divine Tragedie lately Acted 28 They kept their feast 
in the Church-house joyning to the Church. a 1697 AUBREY 
Nat. Hist. N. Wilts (Brand) In every parish is (or was) a 
ehurch house, to which belonged spits, crocks, etc., utensils 
for dressing provision, 1887 Hazell’s Ann. Cycl. 3/2 The 
proposal to raise a fund for building a Church House [in 
London] for the manifold requirements of the Church fof 
England] as an organie body. 

Churchianity (tfiitfieniti). Also chureh- 
anity. [f. Cnurcu, atter Christianity.| A dyslo- 
gistic term for: Devotion to the Church rather 
than to Christianity. 

1837 B. Barton Select. (1849) 15 It would say little, indeed, 
for Lucy’s Churchanity or my Quakerism. 1866 Pad? Mail 
G, 24 Feb. 11 We have lived to see this stanch Liberal.. 
ae -apolicy of Sree Cine arity, 1883 0. JoHNSON 
W. L.Garrison & Times 369 They discriminated also between 
Christianity and churchianity, between piety and piosity’. 


3888 Scottish Leader 15 Oct. 3 Preaching ‘churchianity’ 
not Christianity. 4 

Churchify (t{i-atfifsi), v. collog. or dyslog. 
[f. CHURCHY + “FY, cf. Frenchify, falsify, etc.] To 
make churchy’; to imbue with church influence or 
principles. Hence Churehified 4/. a. 
1843 Matt in Monconf. 111. 321 Churchified and dissent- 
ing culprits. 1875 MeCosn Se. Aé/los. v.38 Shut out from 


the English Universities by their tests and churchifred in- 
fluence. 


Going to church; that 
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Churchiness (ifz-tfines). 
-NESS,] ‘Churchy’ quality. 
1884 Chr. World 17 Apr. 281/2 The very air of the place... 
is redolent with ‘Churchiness’. 1886 ci¢henxune 8 May 4 
614/1 There is [in the tale} a good deal of ‘Churchiness a 
Churching (t{o1tfiy), 74/. sd. [f. Cnunen 2.) | 
1. The public appearance of a woman at church 
to return thanks after childhiith, es/. in accordance 


with the Anglican ritual. 

1523 Ly. Berners /*roiss. I. ecexxii, 500 His wife. .was as 
than newly churched of a fayre sonne And he thouglit at her 
Churchyng to kepe a great feest at ‘Tholousc. 1552 Bh, 
Com. Prayer, Vhe ‘Yhanksgiving of Women after Child- 
birth, commonly called the Churching of Women. a 1649 
Drum. or Hawtin. Chadlenge Ants. Errant Wks. (17111232 
They are now come back to Greenwich for the churching of 
the queen. 1837 Twackrray Navenswing vi, He attended 
his mother to her churching, 

b. atirth. as churching per. 

1637 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 1g0 For 2 yeardes of kersey for 
a cinirching cloth, 7s. @ 1693 Urquuarr Rabelais WW xii. 
336 An uprising or Women Churching 'Freatment. 

2. Subjection to the influence of the church, 

1856 Emerson ug. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) If. 28 A 
tough, aerid, animal nature which centuries of ehurching 
and civilizing have not been able to sweeten. 

Chu'rchish, @. rare. = Cuurcny, 

1786 J. Newton Let. in Life WW, Bull vii. (1865) 148 Dis- 
suade him from being over-churchish. 1859 Sa/. Rem V11. 
304/2 In all that makes religion objective, as he would 
say, the Church of Humanity is more churchish than the 
Church. 4 ! 

Churchism (tfmuitfiz’m). [f Cruren sh. + | 
-sm.] Belief in or adherence to the church or a 
church, or to an ecclesiastical system ; ccclesinsti- 
cism; church-partisanship; often short for esfa- 
blished-churchism and for English Churchism 3 so 
also [Ligh, Low, Broad Churchism. 

1768 in C. Chauncy Letter 61 The appellant’s idea of re- | 
ligion, essentially different from churchism. 1841 Arxo.w | 
in Life & Corr. (1844) LL. ix. 261 ‘The old form of High 
Churchism, retaining much of Protestantism, and uniting it 
with other notions. .which it cherished indistinctly, without 
pushing them to their consequences. 1868 Contemp. Kev. 
VI1. 618 To justify Dissent by aiming a blow at Churchism. | 
1871 Hawtnorne Sept, Melton (1879) 37 Some of the queer 
narrowness of [english Churchism. | 

Chu'rchite | (t{i-atfoit). rave. [f Crurent sé. 
+-ITE.] One of the church party ; es. a supporter 
of the or a church. 

1821 W. Tavior in Robberds Jfea. 11.352 Thus element- 
ary instruction, like the offices of the state, will he confined, 
by a test, to the churchites. 1848 Ciovcu Poms § Pr. 
Rem. (1869) I. 135 The new High Churchites, who want to 
tnrn all the quiet people adrift. | 

Churchite ® t{autfoit). AZzz, [fname of Prof. 
A, H. Church +-1T.} A hydrous phospbate of | 
cerium discovered in a Cornish copper mine. 

1865 C. G, Wittiams in Chem. News XII. 183. 

Chu rchize, v7. vonce-wd, = CHURCIIFY. 

1888 Pall Mail G. 7 July 8/2 Teacher of the School, in the 
days when there was no suspicion of its being ‘churchized’. 

Church judicatory: see Jupicatory. 

Church-key. The key of the chnrch-door, or 
of other locked place in the church; fig. in quot. 
1685 alluding to the ‘ power of the keys ’. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 12 Into the swerd the chirche keie Is 
torned. 1518 in Glasscock Rec. St. Afichael's, BP. Stort- 

ford 1882) 36 A new lather bag to bere in the chirch keyes, ij. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr, N. T.(1701) Postscr., When Gregory 
VII fell on mastering Princes by his Church-Keys, etc. 

Church-land. [? OE. civie-land ; cf. OS. ctvic- 
land, Ger. kirchenland.| In north dial. kirkland. 
Land belonging to a church, or the church, 

¢ 1205 Lay. 14855 Her ich bi-teche eou an hond al freo zlc 
chiric-lond. 1542 Richmond. Wills (1853) 33 My house. .is 
cituate and lythe upon the kyrkland. 1609 SkEeNE Keg. 
Aaj. 53 Ane fewer of Kirklands. 1732 Berxerry dé. 
cifhr. v. § 31 As if you had never heard of church-lands | 
and tithes! x807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 84 Ena- 
bling the widow of the Iast surviving tenant to the church. 
lands in possession, to hold over the estate so long as she 
remained unmarried. 

Churchless (t{i-1tflés), 2. [see -LEss.] 

1. Without a church or church organization. 

x64r R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 1, vii. 12x The Church-lesse 
Church of the Albigenses & Waldenses. 1662 FUuLLer 
Worthies, Lincoln (D.), A Churchlesse Village. 

2. Not attending or belonging to a church. 

1834-5 S. R. Martianp Volant. Syst. (1837) 240 Deists, 
Atheists, ina word, every churchless wretch that can be found. 
1852 NewLanp Lect. Tractar. 159 These two thousand 
churchless and godless individuals. 1884 R. Minne (2#¢Ze) 
The Problem of the Churchless and Poor in our large Towns. 

3. Not sanctioned or blessed by the church. 

1884 Tennyson Becket 162 We thought to scare this min- 
ion of the King Back from her churchless commerce with 
the King To the fond arms of her first love, Fitzurse. 

Churchlet (t/a3tflét). [f. Caurcy sd. + -Ler.) 
A little or diminutive church. 

1659 GAUDEN Tears Ch. 32 (D.) The many defects .. inci- 
dent to these little Churchlets and scattered Conventicles. 
1883 M. Deane Quatrefoil I. ix. 139 Founded by one 
Clement, who elected himself to be father of a churchlet. 

Chu‘rchlike, 2. Resembling a church; befit- 
ting connexion with a ehurch. 

1593 SHAKS, 2 /fen. V7, 1. 1.247 Church-like humors. 1852 


Naweano Lect, Tractar. 161 A picturesque and churchlike 
effect. 


(f. CHURCHY + 


CHURCHMANLY. 


Chu:rchliness. [f Cuurcuty +-xrss.] The 
quality of being churchly ; loyalty to the church ; 
ecclesiasticism. 

1887 Century Mag. Dec. 262 It might prove a great gain 
to American [E:piscopacy to be re-enforced with Preshyterian 
orthodoxy and churchliness. 

Church-litten. /oca/. [f.Cuuren + Litren, 
OE, (éctiit, a burying enclosure.] A churchyard. 

c1420 Chron, Vilod. 114 (Halliw.) He eome into that 
chirche-lyttoun. 1674 Ray S. § #2. Contry Has, 61 The 
Choreh-litten; the Church yard. Sass. 1852 W. Coorrr 
Gloss, Sussex. 1875 Parisir Sussex Gloss., Churchlitten, 
achurch-yard. 1881 /se I Zeht Gloss. (i. D.S.) 

Church-li-ving. A living or benefice in an 
established ehurch; ¢sf. in the Church of Fng- 
land. 

ar6co Hooner Aec?, Ped. vu. xxiv. $7 When corrptly 
they bestow church-livings. 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 206 
Seising upon Chirch-livings._ 1797 Gopwin Aaguirer i. ix, 
300, I gain. . rich church-living by the change. | 

Churchly (tfiutfli), 2. [in OK. cirieliv, ef. 
Ger. Airchlich 5 in 16th c. re-formed on CHURCH 4. 
+ -LY 1] Of, pertaining to, or befitting the or a 
church ; ecclesiastical, 

O. E. Chron, an. 716 pat hie Eastron on ryht heoldon, and 
pa ciriclecan scare. ¢ 890 K..Enrrep Bada vy. xxiv. (Tosw.), 
Diet cyriclice ster ures calondes and peode ic wrat on fit 
bec. ¢ 1000 Handey’s Catal. 118/2 (Tosw.} Mid circlicum 
penungum. 1865 Harmine in Jewel Def Apel (1611) 119 
flee was not lawfully made Priest, nor with Clurchly laying 
on of hands consecrated. @ 1600 in Reader 23 June (1866) 
6ot Ony boke belle or lyght or any other churchly orna- 
mentes, 171g Cray Preeme to Sheph, Week (1784) 124 Di- 
verse grave points also hath he handled of Churchly matter. 
1873 Brownie Red Cott, Night-c. 748 Munifeence ‘To 
Church and all things churchly. 1885 Saf, Rev. 3 Oct. 459 
We coukl wish such ugly barbarisms or neologisms as 
‘churchly’. .had been eschewed. 

Churchman tf? ut{min’. [Cf ONG. hivich- 
man, hirman, Ger. hirchen-. kirchmann.] 

J. A man of the church; ‘an cecclesiastic: a 
clergyman’ (J . 

61340 Cursor AM, 25019 (Fairf.) Noynting .. no3t wip pat 
oyle at kirk men hase bot wip pe halt gastis grace. 1948 
Ln, Somerset /ifis¢, Scots 244 Let neither your Gonernour, 
nor your Kirkmen.. fede you_further with faire wordes. 
1553 Barn Gardiner's Obed. Dvijb, The light dissolute 
nianers of the Holy Kirckemen, 1568 Grarrox Céron. 11, 
1og Any Bishoppes, Abbottes, Priors, or «any other Church 
men. 1593 Suans. 2 /7en. F7, u. i. 23 What, Cardinall?.. 
Tantene anintis Calestibus ire, Church-men so hot? 
1607-12 Bacon “ss., Marr. §& Single Life (Arb.) 266 A 
single life is proper for Church Men; For Charity will 
hardlie witer the grounde, where it must first fill a Poole. 
1631 Cotar., Linomple, for women's kerchers and Church- 
mens surplesses. 1670 Daynen is¢ 24. Cong. Granada Ww. ii, 
Pray'rs are the Alms of Church-men to the Poor: ‘They 
send to Heav‘n's, but drive us from their Door. 1728 Mor- 
Gan Adgters Lv, 162 A Spanish Churchman, 1848 Macau. 
vay é/ist, Eng. 1.325 Chitchmen transacted the most im- 
portant diplomatic business, 1876 Vancrort //ist, U.S. 
HL. xiv. 478 When the churchmen of New York preached 
loyalty to the king as the Lord's anointed, ‘The people,’ 
retorted William Livingston, ‘are the Lord’s anointed. 

+2. One of the clergy or priesthood, of any re- 
ligion. Obs. 

1632 Litucow Tray. (1682) 140 Their principal Church 
Governour is called Mufti ...The other sort of Church-inen 
are the Naipi.. the Caddi, etc. 1665 G. Havers P. della 
Valles Trav. E. India 444 Their Priests they call Darors 
..Those Church-men by their Law are commanded .. to 
abide much in their Eggarees, or Temples. 

+3. A churchwarden. Oés. 

1823 Ch. Acc. St. Giles, Reading (ed. Nash) 19 Paid for 
the churchmennys labouris, xijd@. 1g91 Stanford Churchw. 
Acc. in Antiquary (May 1888) 211 Layde oute .. for the 
twoo churchmen and one sydesmans Dinners, xxjd.  1§98 
Par. Reg. of Chesham Bois, James Gosham, Churchman ; 
Robert Finche, Churche Man. 

4. A supporter of the church ; a member of the 
church established or recognized in any country, or 
that claims to be exclnsively ‘the Church’. sfec., 
in England and the colonies: A member of the 
Anglican church; in Scotland, a member of the 
established (Preshyterian) church. 

1677 G. Hickes in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 317 1V. 44 The 
Earl of Murray is a good Churchman, [1697 C. Lestiz 
Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 80 Colonel Fletcher (a Church of 
England Man) made Governour there instead of Mr. Penn.) 
17x Appison Sfect. No. 112 ? 2 My Friend Sir Roger, 
being a good Church-man. 1715 Dz For Fam. /ustruct. 
1. v. (1841) I. 107 Child, your aunt is a dissenter you know. 
But, madam, my unele is a Churchman. 1755 JoHNson, 
Churchman, an adherent to the church of England. 1822 
W. Irvine Braceb. Hall 54 He is moreover ...a stanch 
churchman, He repeats the responses very loudly in church, 
and is emphatical in praying for the king and royal family. 
1870 Arnot Life Yas, Hantilton v. 233 ‘The advisers of the 
Church of Scotland. have till now thought, etc.. . The next 
generation of Churchmen will be wiser, 

b. See Broap-, Hiex-, Low-CHURCHMAN. 


Hence Churchmanlike a. 

1852 Newtanp Lect. Tractar. 13 More Churchmanlike 
principles. 1881 Atheneum 27 Aug. 268/3 Cardinal Inno- 
cenzo Cibo undertook the churchmanlike office of poisoning 
Salviati. . 

Churchmanly, z. Of or befitting a church- 
man; ecclesiastical. 

1841 Jut. Hare in Afemor. Quiet Life II. 237 As a body 
they [Evangelicals] are generally deficicnt_in adnate 
feeling. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. i. 33 Rose 
from their ranks to the beight of Churchmanly dignity. 
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CHURCHMANSHIP. 


Churchmanship. [See -sip.} The posi- 
tion, quality, or action of a churchman. 

¢1680 in Somers Tracts 1. 265 It ts well for the Church, 
that she needs not apprehend any Retrospect into her Be. 
haviour ; since, as Times & with Churcbmanship, etc. 1696 
Growth Deism 19 Your Churchmanship will not appear by 
any Mark so well, as by the Hatred you bear to all Dis- 
senters. 1852 New iano Lect. Tractar. 13 Decisive proof 
of general advance in Churchmanship. 1872 Spectator 
7 Sept. 1130 To teach the Bishop trucr churchmans! is and 
the Duke nobler tactics. 1883 American VII, 23 The es- 
sence of High Churchmanship. 


+ Church-master. [cf Ger. Airch-, kirchen- 
meister.) dial. Southernized form of K1RK-MASTER, 
a northern equivalent of CHURCHWARDEN. 

(1429 Test. bor, (1836) 1. 417 To the kyrkmasters a nobill.) 
1 Churchw, Acc. Wigtoft, nr. Boston (Nichols 1797) 
Ps Brigge yonger, and John Darre Chirche Maisters of 
the paryshe chirche of Wigtoft. 1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. 
Furniture (1866) 74 Item the aultcr stones broken for pave- 
ment..in the times of the forenamed churche Masters 1562. 
1886 Cote S. 1”. Lincoln, Gloss. (E. D. S.1s. v., They tell’d 
ine he were Chu'cbmester to-year. 

Church-me‘mber. A member of the or a 
church. llenee Chnrch-me‘mbership. 

1651 G. Firwin Serious Quest. 12 The childe is reputed as 
the parent in respect of Church-meinbership, 1653 Baxter 
Chr. Concord 37 Though we offer Christ and Church. 
membership with him, to all, yet we do not admit all to be 
Church-members. 1708 Vid. Apostles 19 No one counts 
‘em Schismatical Assemblies, because they are made up of 
Church Members. 1842 Pusey Crisis Eng. Ch. 28 Vhe 
doctrine ofthe Church Catholic and the privileges of Church- 
membership cannot he explained from pulpit». 1882 J. Fiske 
in //arper's Mag. Vec, 116/2 Citizenship itself was 10 be 
coextensive with church membership. 

Church-mouse. [cf. Ger. Aircheumaus.] A 
mouse whieh inhabits a church. ‘The proverb ‘as 
poor as a church-monse’ is found also tn German, 


and other langs. 

1731 Pol. Ballads (1860) 11, 222 ‘The owncr, ‘tis said, was 
once poor as church-mouse. 1848 ‘Tnackrray V1. Fair 
xxiii, ‘Ihe young couple are as poor as church ntice. 


Church of England: see Cuvrcn s b. 


Ifenee Chnrch of Englander (rare), a supporter | 


of the Church of England and its constttution. 
Church-of-Englandism (app. first used by 
Bentham) = ANGLICANISM, Church-of-England- 
ist, an adherent or supporter of the Church of 
England ; also adj, = ANGLICAN. 

(Benthamalsotsed Charch-of-Romanism,Church- 
of: Scotlandism, -1st.) 

1805 Anu. New. IIL. 270 The distinctions between the 
Catholics, the church of Englanders, or Lncerists, and the 
Calvinists. 1818 Bentatan (/7//e) Church-of-Englandisin and 
its Catechisin examined. /did. Introd, 23 The difference 
between Church-of- Scotlandism and Church-of-Englandisin. 
dhid. 28 In comes the profligate King, with his Church- 
of-Englandism on his front, and his Church-of.Romanism 
in his heart. 1823 — Nof Pax/ Introd. 13 The author 
or compiler was ...a_church-of-Englandist : i 
presumed, a church-of-Scotlandist. 1819 W. J. Fox Lect. 
ii, Wks. 1865 I. 170 The exclusive spirit of Church-of- 
Englandism. 1835 I. ‘Tavi.or Sfir. Despot. 392 John 
Wesley's Church of Englandism. 1865 J. Hl. Newnan 
Afol, 289 The thoroughgoing ‘Toryism and traditionary 
Church-of-England-ism of the great body of the Colleges 
and Convocation. ; 

Church-officer. An officer of a church: in 
Scotl. a (paid) official who attends to a place of 
worship, a beadle or sexton. 

17.. Nucent Appendix to Greek Primitives 311 (Jod., 
pray ue an inferior church-officer. 1871 Moncrierr /'ruc- 
tice F.C. of Scotl, i. (1886) 26 The Church officer or Beadle, 
who takes charge of the place of worship and is responstble 
for its condition, is an officer of the Deacon's Court. 

Church-owl. [cf. Ger. Aircheneule.} The 
Barn-OwL,. 

1678 Ray Wilinghdy's Oraith. 101 Our Church-Owl and 
brown Owl. delight in lower and plain Countrys, 1766 
Pennant Zool, (1776) I. 1. 176 Common barn, white, or 
church Owl. 

+ Church-papist. Os. In i7th c., a Roman 
Catholic who conformed outwardly to the Church 
of England. 

1601 Dent Pathw, Heauen 125 Their hart is with Popery. 
They haue a Pope in their belly: they bee Church-papists. 
1628 Erte Microcosm. (Arb) 31 A Church-Papist. .comes 
to Church not to serue God, but the King... 1fe loues Popery 
well, but is toath to lose byit. 1659 Baxter Aey Cath. xivi. 
337 [Papists] that went under the name of Protestants, and 
were commonly called by the name of Church-Papists, 1683 
Lurrrete Brief Kel. (1857) 1. 199 Now no other names are 
kuown then whig and tory, church papist, tantivee, etc. 

+Chuwrch-quake. Ofs. [after earthquake.} 
A convulston of the church. 

164a W. Sencwicxe Zions Deliv. (1643) 7 We could not 
expect our Reformation without Earth-quakes, Church- 
quakes, and Kingdome-quakes. 1645 W. Hooke Neiv- 
Englands Sence 25 There hath been both a Church-quake 
and _a State-quake in that land. 

Church-rate. <A rate upott the assessed pro- 
pee within a parish, in England aud Trelaud, 

evied by resolution of the vestry, for the mainten- 
ance of the church and its services. In 1868 the 
compulsory rate was abolished, exccpt in cases, 
where, though bearing this name, it had been mort- 
gaged or was applied to secular purposes. 

1712 Pripraux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 57 A Church. 


Blair, it is | 


408 


Rate is to be made. 1857 Tout. Smitu Parish so A 
Church Rate..has never been good and valid on any other 
ground than because it is made by a Bye Law of a Parish. 
1872 E. Peacock Masel Heron 1. iii. 54 His threats caused 
the church party to give up all hopes of a church-rate, 
+Church-reeve. Ots. In 5 north. dial. 
kirke-reve. [see KFEVE.} A churchwarden. 

1386 Cuaucer Friars 7. 7 Of chirche Reues and of 
testamentz, 1442 £. F. Wills uy That the kirkerevys of 
the parish chirch of Clerkenwell haue xiijs, iiijd. for to 
spend on the onourmentz of the same kirke. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury Ww. 198/1 Church-Wardens, anciently Church- 
Reeves. .are officers elected every week after Easter. 

Chu‘rch-robber. Onc who robs or plunilers 
the or a church. 

1535 CoverDALre Acfs xix. 37 Nether Church robbers ner 
blasphemers off youre goddesse. 1614 Racesou Hist. World 
ii. 460 Of her huriall there is no Monument, for she was a 
Church-robber. a 1649 Dauma. or Hawt. Yas. V, Wks. 
ar) to1 King Henry was ..a shameful and shameless 
adulterer, a publick and profest homicide, murtherer, a 
sacrilegious person, a church-robber. 1884 Jessov in 19th 
Cent, Jan. 119 The monks were the greatest church-rohbers 
that the world has ever known. 

So Church-robbing v//. sé. and A//. a. 

1565 Jewett Def A pol, (1611) pe The Pope may neuer bee 
accused..it were as bad as Church-roblhing, to reason, or 
mooue matter of any his doings, 1613 R.C, Tadle Alph. 
ted. 3) Sacrifeage, Church-robhing, 2620 J. Dy KE Connter- 
poyson 67 The Church-robbing and Church-pilling couetous- 
nesse of our dayes, 

Church-scot, -shot. Modemized adaptation 
of OF. cirie-sceat [f. OM. céric- church. + scea/ 
nioney-payment, tribute, rate], in 12th c, church- 
scet, whieh was subsequently, as an obsolete term, 
variously corrupted as 3 chirchesset (ss=sh., 
-soht, 4 cherset; and by legal antiquartes, 7 
churchesset, 7- church-seed. 


lit. —Church-tribute : in OE. tintes a custom of — 


com collected on St. Martin’s day; extended to 
other contributions in kind and money made for the 
support of the clergy, or ilemandcd as a traditional 
ecclesiastical duc. 

‘The desire to connect the latter part of the comhination 
with seed appears as early as the 13th c., when the institu- 
lion and name were alike traditionary ; hence the corrup- 
tions found in 13th c. documents, in Latin translations of 
OE. documents, and ia the r7thc. legal antiquaries. Modern 
writers sometimes use the OE. name. (See Scot, SHot.) 

¢ 890 K. AELrrep Seda (Sm.) 772 Deet hi agefen elce gere 
breo mittan hwactcs to ciric-sceatte to Clife. ¢ 10z5 WuLr- 
stax //om, (N.) xxii. 113 Eal.. pact ure yldran hwilum er 
gode behetan, diet is sulhzlmessan and rompenegas and 
cyricsceattas and leohtzescota. a 1203 Cartul.deGlaston. 38 
in Kennett /’aroch. Ant. Gloss. s.v., In churchscet Ix gallinas 
et semen frumenti ad tres acras. ¢ 1250 Gloss. Law Terms 
in Res Aut. 1. 33 Chirchesoht, une certeine summe de ble 
batu. ¢ 1300 Battle Abbey Cust. (1887) 60 Dare iij gallinas 
et jgallum ad cherset. c 1300 //efa 1. xvii. in Spelman s.v., 
Chirchesset certam mensuram hladi tritici significat .. in 
brevi Regis Knuti., illam contributionem (Chirchsed) ap- 
pellant, quasi, semen Ecclesia. 1618 Danses /fist. Eng. 18 
(D.) To see all Churchscot and Romescot fully cleered before 
bis returne. 1628 Coxe On Litt. g4b, 1n our ancient bookes 
these gifis of deuotion were called Churchesset, or Church- 
seed, guasi semen Ecclesiz. 1649 Sripex Laws Eng. rt 
(1739) 86 Peter-pence, Ciricksceat (or Church-shot) and 
eine must be duly paid. 1710 Pripeaux Orig. Tithes iv. 
202 To pay..their Cyricsceat and the Plow-Alms, 1726 
Avurre Parerg. 7 This in our ancient Books is called 
Church-seed, 1841 Soutnrv BA, of CA. ied. 5) 48 The first 
legislative provision for the clergy.. in the forin of a Kirk- 
scot. 1858 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) 11. 1. iv. 281 The 
nature of Kirk Shot, a payment of certain corn and seed as 
first fruits, 12867 Pearson Early § Afid. Ages Eng. 1. 207 
uote, Cyricsceat or churchsed. 1872 FE, Roagrtson //ist, 
Ess. 105 Church-shot. 1875 Stuaas Const. fist. 1. viii. 229 
Besides the tithe, the clergy received .. church-scot, a sort 
of commutation for firstfruits paid hy every householder. 


Church-service. 

+1. Service of the church; a religious life. Ods. 

¢1340 Cxrsor AM, 10606 (Trin.) Pei had .. 3yuen hir to be 
chirche seruise. — f 

2. The public worship of a church; now sfec. 
(in England) the order of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England. 

at Braprorn Ws. 394 Company not with them, 
specially in their church-service. 1587 Gotpinc De wm 9x4 
xvii, 269 It appeareth. .by the books of Cerinionies of all 
nations, all whose Churchsernices are nothing but sacrifices, 
fbid, xx. 314 That it direct us and al our Churchseruices 
vnto the trie God. 1670 H. Stuase Censure, etc. 16 Part 
of the Church Service, now imposed on the Communicants 
to hold. 1883 ij W. Suerre A? es in India 38 Church 
service was held..in the parade-ground. 

3. pop. A service-book ; ¢sf. a book containing, 
in addition to the Book of Common Prayer, the 


proper lessons, metrical version of the psalms, ctc. 
1859 SALA Tro, vontd Clock (1861) 178 Nine church ser- 
vices, richly bound. 


+Churchship. Oés. [f. Cuurcu sé. + -s1iP.] 

1. The status of a church, the being a church. 

1645 J. Gloonwin] /anoc. & Truth Triumphing 56 {They} 
cannot with safe conscience communicate together inChurch- 
ship. 1653 Gaupen [Hrerasp. 91 A special mark of their 
true Churchship. «2726 Soutn Serm. Yohkn 1. 11 (L.) The 
Jews were his own also by right of churchship. 

2. An ecclesiastical organization or body. 

1675 T. Tutty Let. Baxter 14 And would you have us 
yield up the great Truths of the Gospel for fear of ie 
such Churchshipps as these {Papists, Socinians, Quakers) 


CHURCHWARDEN. 


+Church-soken. 0¢s. exc. Hist. [see 
SOKEN.] The territory of a church; inhabitants 
of this district. 

a 1000 Laws Ine § 5 Thorpe I. 104 (Bosw.) Be ciric-socn. 
e200 Trin. Col?, Hom, 89 Dominica Palmarum, Pat ech 
chirchsocne god pis dai a procession. 1875 Stuaas Const. 
Hist. 1. xi. 407 London appears to have been a collection of 
. manors, parishes, church-sokens, 

Chure “story. 1. Church-history. arch, 

156: Daus tr, Bullinger on Afoc. (1573) 2 Eusehius in.. 
his thyrd booke of churchstories. 1641 J. Jackson 7rxe 
Evang. T. i. 20 Out of Church-story. 


2. A story about the church or clergy. 

1876 Miss Brappon /fostages Fort. 18 (Hoppe) Charch- 
stories about So and So who has just been made a bisbop. 

+ Church-stuff. Os. Church furniture, or- 
naments, and vestments, 

1577-87 Ho.insurp Chrou. II]. 1037/2 A gaie coate, 
patched togither of vestments and church-stuffe being onelie 
sent to deceive them. 1687 Assur. Add. Lands 110 Vessels, 
of Silver or Gold, or other Utensils or Church-stuff. 

Church-text. The Old English or ‘ Black- 
letter’ as used on monumental brasses, in stained 
glass windows, and for similar purposes ; also, in a 
condensed form, as a modern printing type. 

1684 Progress 1st Dk. Beanfort 9 The inscription following 
in church text bordering its edge : Here lyeth, etc. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts Wh. 641 All the varieties of cburch-text, German- 
text, Gothic, and Elizabethan. 1 Messrs. J. Parker & 
Co., Spee. of Type 16 Two-line English Church Text, etc, 

+ Church-ward,sé. Ods.exc. Hist, [f. Courcn 
5h. + WARD $0.) 

1. (= OE. ¢cirte-eweard, in OHG. chirihwart, 
chirwart, MING, chirchwart). The custodian of 
a church (building); «a man in orders who had 


charge of a church. 

€ 1000 in Thorpe's //om. 1. 452 (Bosw.) Se hisceop befran 
Sone cyrcweard hweer des halgan bak weron. 10440. £. 
Chron. ( Cott.) Epelstan cyric wyrd [Land MS. cyrice weard] 
feng to pam abbodrice. 1131 /é7d, (Laud MS.) pet he scolde 
setten peer prior of Chinni and circeweard and hordere and 
reilpein, 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xx. 458 A prudent 
Churchward, Yware by name. 


2. A churchwarden doubtful.) 

1496 in Ellacombe Ch, Bells Devon (1872) 464, xxd. y* of 
to y* chircheward, and iiijd. to y* clerks. 

Chu'rchward, @. and adv., -wards, adv. 
[see -waRD.}] Towards the church. (Originally 0 
church-ward.) 

1362 Lance. /’, Pd. A. v. 146 And carieb him to chirche- 
ward his schrift forto telle. 1393 — C. vit. 351 And kayres 
hym to-kirke-ward, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 108/1 Comyng 
doun in to the chyrche ward. 1842 Laine Notes Trav. 324 
All walking silently churchwards, 1870 HawtHorne Eng, 
Note Bks. (1879) I. 74 It is a pity we have no chime of 
bells, to give the churchward summons at home. fed. The 
churchward view. Flocking churchward. 

Churchwarden (t{i-stfw9:1d’n). [sec War- 
DEN.] 

1. In England: A lay honorary officer of a parish 
or district church, elected to assist the incumbent 
in the discharge of hts administrative duties, to 
manage such various parochial offices as by cus- 
tom or legislatton devolve upon him, attd gener- 
ally to act as the lay representative of the parish 
in matters of church-organization. 

As a rule there are two churchwardens, elected annually 
at the Easter vestry, one by the incumbent, the other hy the 
parishioners, As Airk-masters, churchmasters they are 
mentioned in 1429, a8 ¢hurch-reeves in 1386; the OE. 
ciriceweard was not a layman, 

1494 Faavan IV1rl/ Pref. 8, I will that the said xiijd. be 
distributed..after the discrecon of the churche wardeyns of 
the said parisshe. 1514 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 145 To the seid 
Curate and Kirke-wardeyns. 1552 BA. Com, /rayer, Cou- 
munion, The Curate and the Churchwardens. /d/d., Then 
shal the Churche wardens .. gather the deuocion of the 
people. 1583 Stunars Anat, Abus. u. 101 Honest substan. 
tiall men (called churchwardens or the like) chosen by the 
consent of the whole congregation. 1610 Churchw, Acc, 
St. Margarets, Westm, (Nichols 179?) 29 For Salt to destroy 
the fleas in Churchwarden's pew..6d. 1628 Earce Micro- 
cosm, Ch, Papist (Arb.) 31 Once a moneth he presents him- 
selfe at the Church, to << off the Church-warden. 1721 
Steerer Spect. No. 158 Pp 4 The Church.warden should hold 
up his Wand. 1768 LACKSTONE Comm, 1, xi. 395 A church- 
warden may justify the pulling off a pecs ae without 
being guilty of either an assault or trespass, 1846 
MeCutvocu Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) 11. 107 ‘The lists of 
county voters, the overseers and churchwardens of every 
parish are charged with the duty of prepa: 

attrié. |cf. CnurcuwarbDextss.] 1886 R. N. Wortit 
Devonsh, 293 ‘The Saxon font.. preserved through the 
churchwarden period hy being partially buried, reversed, 


in the floor. 
Jf a1876 G. Dawson /orprovers of Shaks, (1888) 46 

o have Shakespeare's works suffered from the church- 
wardens of literature. ‘4 1 

2. IuScotland, sometimesapplied to the (salaried) 
church-officer or beadle. 

3. colfog. A clay pipe with a very long stem. 

1863 JeAFFRESON Live it Down \1. 184 (Hoppe) Having 
first Induced Mr. B. to take a churchwarden, and smoke 
nlso. 1883 //arper’s Mag. July 174/1 The ‘church-warden* 
..is a small clay pipe with a stem from sixteen to twenty 
inches long. 

TIcnce Churechwardened ///. a., sonce-wi,, 
placed under a church-warden. Churchwarden- 


ism, therule ofchurch wardens, usedcontemptuously 


CHURCHWARDENSHIP. 


in referenee to the damage done to the architecture, 
art, ete., of many ehurehes under the direetion of 
illiterate ehurchwardens. So Churchwardenize v. 

1598 E. Gitetn S£ia/. (1878) 43 A new painted, and church- 
warden’d fane. 1865 Cornh. Mag. June 737 The genius of 
churchwardenism ruled in the vestries, and presided over 
the destruction or defacement of much, 1880 PuckLe Ch. 

Fortress of Dever Castle i. 1 Remnants of Medizval 

hurchwardenisms. .often as bad as any of the Nineteenth 
Century. 188 rnd. R. Archeol, Just. 353 The doctrine 
of ‘conservative restoration’ .. has been more destructive 
than the axe of the Puritan, or the century and a half of 
churchwardenism which came after it. 1831 Fraser's Mag. 
IV. 284 To think of churchwardenising the Alhambra. 1863 
Sat. Rev. XV. 669/1 Buildings. Picongh much church- 
wardenized, still possessing Fe architectural interest. 

Chu:rchwa‘rdenship. ‘The office or posi- 
tion of a churchwarden. 

1611 Cotcr., Afarguitierie, a Churchwardenship. 1710 
Brit, Apollo \\1. No. 116. 1/2 The Office of Church-Warden- 
ship. 1868 Contemp. Rev, 1X. 28 The Establishment even 
gives him the occasional dignity of the churchwardenship. 

Chu'rch-way. [ef. Ger. Lirchweg.] 

1. The public way leading to a ehurch. 

1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest xxiii. (1615) 228 lf any man 
haue stopped or strayted any Church-way, Mill-way, or 
other wayes in the Forest. 1615 in NV. Kiding Rec. 11. 90 
The Church-way in Alne being in decay. 

attrib. s9g0 Suaxs. Afids, N. v. i. 389 The graues, all 
gapin: wide, Euery one lets forth Bis spright, In the 

hurch-way paths to glide. 1783 Crasse Viffage u.6 The 
*squire’s tall gate and churchway-walk between. 

+2. The manner or usage of a ehureh. Ods, 

1647 Sautaarsn Sparks. Glory (1847) 39 Our controversies 
in these outward things and Churchways. 1649 tr. Beharen’s 
Ep, xxxiv. (1886) 19 Their formal church-ways of worship. 
1689 Foxes & Firebr. ui, 219 None..but only they who are 
members in_a church-way, 

Chu'rch-wise, 2. and adv. [see -wisr.] After 
the manner of a ehureh. 

a@ 1626 Br. ANpRewes Sern. (1841) 14 Churchwise I say, 
for he doth it by a sermon, 1635 Brereton 7rav. (1844) 
11g Built and framed church-wise. 1847 Busuneun Chr. 
Nurt. iii. (1861) 74 A church-wise form. 

Church-woman. (cf. Crurcumay.] A 
female member of the ehureh, sfec. of the Chureh 
of England, 

1722 De For Rel. Courtsh. App. (1840) 285 If I were a 
church woman, and my mistress a dissenter. 1771 Smot- 
Let? Humph. Cl, (1815) 75 Though she is a violent church- 
woman. .she would have no objection, at present, to treat on 
the score of inatrimony with an Anabaptist, Quaker, or 
Jew. 1876 Miss Yoncr MWomankind xxi, 169 A Church- 
woman ought not to suffer hersclf to become attached to 
a man outside her own Church. 

Church-work. 2. Work at the edifice of a 
chureh. Used proverbially for work that proeeeds 
slowly. b. Church work. Work on behalf of, or 
in connexion with, the ehurch as an institution. 
So Church-werker, one engaged in ehureh work. 

1178 Lamb, Hom. 31 And dele hit wrecche monne oder 
to brugge oder to chirche weorke. 1444 Test. Ebor. (1855) 
If. 105 Also to the kirkwerk and for my beriall xls. 1467 Acts 
Part. Fas, 11 (2814) 87 A tone fraucht to the kirk werk of the 
toune. 1639 Futter Holy War (1647) 36 Contrary to the 
proverb, Church-work went on the most speedily. /d/d. 
irr This siege was Church-work, and therefore went on 
slowly, ¢1677 Marveit Growth Popery Wks. 1875 IV, 388 
To wait for their coming from Madrid would make church- 
work. 1712 Appison Sect. No. 383. § 4 The fifty new 
Churches will very much mend the Prospect; but Church- 
work is slow. 1886 Paff Mall, G.17 May 5/2 Very useful 
to the large number of churchworkers present. 


Churchy (tfistfi), 2. collog. (Cf. shoppy.] | 

1. Strongly smaeking of the Chureh ; obtrusive in 
allegiance or conformity to the Chureh (ie., in 
England, the Anglican Church). 

1864 Weester, Churchy, relating to a church, unduly fond 
of church forms. 1866 Pal/ Mati G. 26 May 2 His politics 
are benevolent, Conservative, and, above all, churchy. 7873 
Figen 9 Aug, 1004/2 ‘To seat Tories.. who will 
Churchiest of the Churchy, sneer at their right to decent 
burial, joke on their claim to political equality. 

2. Resembling that of a ehureh. 

1888 W. D. Licutuatn Vang. Seigneur 2 A gray Tudor 
mansion. .with churchy pinnacles, 

Churchyard (t{o1tfyaid). Forms: 2 cyrce- 
ierd, 3 chirchejeard, 4-5 -3erd, § cherch., 
chyrche-, churche-3erd, -3arde, 5-6 church- 
3erd, 6-churchyard. [f. CHURcH+ YARD si,?: 
ef. the Sc. Kink-YarpD, and northern Eng. Kirk- 
GARTH, CHURCH-GARTH. The stress is upon church 
already in Shaksp.; yet we usually say St, Pan?s 
Churchyard, with stress on yard, as always in Se.] 

1, The yard or enclosed piece of ground in whieh 
a church stands ; formerly almost universally used 
as a burial ground for the parish or district, and 

still so used, esp. in rural distriets. 

1154 O. F. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1137. § 4 Nouther circe 
ne cyrceizerd, a1225 Axcr. X. 318 (MS. Titus) Eode in 
ring i chirche jeard. 1393 Lanc, P. Pl. C. xvi. 11 Ne 
corses of poure comune in here kirke-3erd [se 2 AZSS., 3 
have churche-; 2 chirche-). c¢c1440 Promp. Parv. 75 
Chyrchejzarde i els churcheyerde], cisitoriumt. 1512 
Act 4 Hen. Vill, c.2§2 The Churche or Churchyerd or 
other place preveleged. 1591 Suaks.1 Hen. i7/,1. ii. 100 The 
which at Touraine, in S, Katherine’s Church-yard I chose 
forth. 1607 — Cor. 11. iii, 51 Like Graues i’th holy Church- 
yard. 1621 Burtox Anat. Afe/. Democr. to Rdr. 57 Sepa- 
rate plac to hae the dead in, not in eernyands. 1712 
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Appison Sgect. No. 419 ? 5 The Church-yards were all 
haunted. 1821 Crare I77/, Alinsty. 1, 8 He. .scarce conld 
pass_A church-yard’s dreary mounds at silent night. 

+2, A burial-gronnd generally ; a cemetery. Ods. 

1477 Eare Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 98 The peple said to 
alexander that he was euer in the chircheyerd. 1601 Hot- 
Laxo Pliny II.92 The other..groweth commonly in church. 
yards among graues and tombs. 1678 Wantev Wond, Lit. 

World v. in. § 12. 474/1 Anicetus .. was.. buried in the 
Church.-yard of Calistus. 

+3. The precinets of achureh ; a cathedral elose. 
Obs, rare. (Cf. St. Paul's Churchyard.) 

(1467 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 393 (Ordin. Worcester), The 
citezens dwelling wtyn the churche yordes, or ffraunchesis 
aioynynge to this, the citee. 1577 Fretewoonr in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. u. ccii. IIT. 56 Here fell a mischaunce betwene 
two..men, and the on of them was killed in Powles churche 
yarde. 

4. Proverb. 

1635 Swan Spec. AZ, (1670) 124 A hot Christmas makes a 
fat Churchyard. 1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 106. 2/t A 

sreen Christmas makes a Fat Church-Yard. Afod. Sc. A 
ie Yule and a white Pace, maks a toom kirk and a fou’ 

irk-yard. 

5. attvib, and in coms. Churehyard cough, a 
eough symptomatic of approaehing dissolution. 

1602 Carew Cornwall (1811) 322 The curate .. received 
him at the church yard style. 1693 W. Ronertson Phraseol. 
Gen, 379 A church-yard cough; the Phthisick or Tisick. 
1702 STEELE Funeral. iii, | always said by his church-yard 
cough, you'd bury hin. 1798 Worosw. He are Seven vi, 
In the church-yard cottage, I Dwell near them with my 
nother. uy 1820 Keats £ve St. Agues xviii, A poor weak, 
palsy-stricken, churchyard thing. 1863 Mrs.GaskELe .5y-/- 
zia's L.(Hoppe), Jem coughed, poor fellow! he coughed his 
churchyard cough. 1880 Browsinc Dean. /dyls Ser. u. 
Clive 60 After trying churchyard-chat of days of yore. 

Chure: see CHOOSE 7. 

| Churfurst, Ods., electoral prince : see Cuur-. 

Churke, var. of Cuirx 7 

Churl (tfi11), sd. Forms: 1 ceorl, 2-3 cheorl, 
2-5 cherl, (3 cherle, 4-5 cherle, 5 cheerl, 
cherll(e, chirl, cherelle, cherld, cherol), 3-7 
chorle, 4-7 churle (6 churryll , s- churl. [OF. 
ceorl:—WGer. keri (Fris. tserd, MDu. dere, kerle, 
Du. derel, MLG. derle, MG, erie, Ger. Aerl, 
pointing to OTent. types *her/o-2, *Kerion-, beside 
*harlo-z, *karlon-, whieh gave ON. dar/, OHG. 
chart, chario: see Carn and CHAR...) 

1. A male human being, a man; esf. ‘man’ 
as correlative to ‘wife’, husband. (In ME. 
mingled with other seuses.) 

a800 Corp. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 54 U-xorius, ceorl. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. John iv. 17, Wel pu cwade pat pu nicfst 
ceorl, witodlice pu hacflde]st fif ceorlas[1160 //a/ton cheorles], 
and se de du nu hefst nis din ceorl. ¢ 1200 Orin 14788 Alde 
and sunge, And were and wif, and cherl and child. ¢1230 
fali Mleid. 39 Pe croh eorned ibe fur & pe cheorl chided. 
c1250 Gen. & Ex. 2715 Moyses .. hente de cherl wid hise 
wond. ¢1374 Cuaucer Trayfus 1. 1024 Thow hast ful grete 
care, Lest the cherl may fal out of the Mone, ‘ 

2. In the OF. constitntton: A man simply, with- 
out rank; a member of the third or lowest rank 
of freemen. (Only OF. exccpt //7s¢.) 

ar1000 Law Atlfred in Thorpe Laws 1.64 B, Swa we eac 
settab be eallum hadum, ze ceorle ze eorle. @1ooo in 
Thorpe Lazws I. 182(Bosw.) Twelfhyndes mannes ab for- 
stent viceorla ab. c1205 Lay.11205 “frst he slob ba corles 
and prallede pe charles. 1570-6 Lamparpe Peramdb, Kent 
(1826) 483 ‘The Churle or Yeoman. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. 
Devon § 284 (1810) 296 The Saxons .. made three degrecs 
of free-men$ to wit—an earl, a thane, and a churl. 1861 
Pearson Early & Mid. Ages anak The freeman proper, 
or ceorl, was the man wbo preferred to settle on his share 
of the land won in war. 1876 Freeman Vorw. Cong. V. 
xxii. 27 Villanus, a word... beginning to bear a meaning 
much lower than that of the old English Churl which it 
translates, - 2 : 

b. Ina looser and more general application, this 


sense has eome down to modern times, esp. as the 
antithesis of Avg, noble, gentle; but often mingled 


with other senses. 

1382 Wycur Pref. Ef. iv. 65 Chirl Petre, and cherl Joon, 
of whom either my3t seyn, and if I be vnwise in word, 
neuerthelater not in kunnyng. ¢1386 Craucer Pers. 7. 
?687 As wel may the cherl be saved as the lord. ¢ 1480 
Childrenes Bh. 34 in Badces Bk. (1868) 18 Pyke not pyne 
Eris ne thy nostrellis ; If pou do, men wolfe sey pou come 
of cherlis, 1612 SHELTON Quix. I. m1. i. 111 Rich or poor, 
Gentleman or Churl. 1845 Hirst Poems 47 Not the churl 
I seem, But one of lofty birth. 1877 Mortev Carlyle 
Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. (8/8) 198 (He] warns all whom it con- 
cerns, from King to cl url. Lane 

+3. A tenant in pure villeinage; a serf, a 
bondman. (The position to whieh most of the 
OE. eeorlas were reduced after the Norman eon- 


quest.) 

1228 Ancr. R, 86 (He] seid to ie knihte pet robbed his 
poure men .. Uor euere me schal pene cheorl pilken and 
peolien, ¢ 1340 Cursor AI. 2136(Fairf.) Of Cham orle [7.7 
thrall] come ful riz3t. 1377 LAnot. P. Pé B, x1. 121 For may 
no cherle chartre make ne his catel selle With-outen leue of 
his lorde. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) Ll. 239 A cherle 
[serzius] was wip hym in his chare. ¢ 1430 Lyne. Chorte § 
Byrde (1818) 317_A chorles chorle is alway woo be goon. 
1gs2 Huoet, Churle or villayne regardant, cofonarius. 
1896 Spenser State /ref. Wks. (1862) 535/1 Old men, women, 
children, and hyndes (which they call churles), 1607 Davies 
ist Let. Earl Satish. in Hist. Tracts (1787) 255 He (Mr. 
Guyre} had almost a ballibetagh of Iand, which he manured 
with his own churles. 


! the noble Erle and gentil Thomas of lancastre C 


CHURLISH. 


4. A countryman, peasant, rustic, boor, 
usually tinged with othcr senses.) 

c1a0g Lay. 0 lc cheorl [¢ 1275 man] eat his sulche. 
1382 Wycuir Wisd. xvii. 16 If forsothe a cherl who were, 
ora shepperde. c 1440 Prom. Parv. 72 Cherelle or charle, 
rusticns, 1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 675 The Peisants or 
Chorles of the contrey. 1579 E. K. Gfoss. in Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. July, Kerne, a churie or Farmer. 1693 W. 
Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. 335 A churl, or countrey carl: 
Rusticus. 1783 Crapar Village 1. Wks. 1834 II. 92 See tbe 
stout churl, in drunken fury great. 1832 Trxxvson Lady 
Shafott 1. ii, ‘Phe surly village-churls. 

5 Used as a term of disparagement or contempt; 
base fellow, villain. In modern times usually: 
Rude low-hred fellow, 

©1300 /Havelok 682 Go hom swipe, fule drit, cherl; Go 
heben. c1340 Cursor Jf. 1736 (Trin.) Wip scorne alle him 
vnswerde And seide whi is pis cherle {z. ». carl] ferde. 
1386 Cuaccer Wife's Prod. 460 Metillius, the foule cherl, 
the swyn, 1480 Caxton Chron. fing. clxxxvii. 163 He called 
t shele: 1536 
in W. H. Turner Sed, Ree. Oxford 138 Come forth..horson 
gorbelled churryll. 1614 T. Anams Devi?'s Banguet 194 The 
miserable Churle..not vouchsafeing to answere. 1793 
Burns Jleg o* the ALi, She's left the guid fellow and ta’en 
the churl. 1821 Byron Saori. 1. ii. (1868) 351 Since .. this 
churl has check‘d Thy gentle spirit, go. 1841-4 Emerson 
iss. Spir. Laws Wks. (Bohn) I. 62 Graces... which are lost 
upon the eye of a churl. 1845 Disrarii SyAi/ (1863) 244 
*Unmannerly churl !’ exclaimed Sybil. 1874 Ruskin Fors 
Clav. IV. 102 Sentiments which in all ages have dis- 
tinguished the gentleman from the churl. 

6. spec. One who is sordid, ‘ hard’, or stingy in 
money-matters ; a niggard; a miser. Cf. Cart. 

{The application of churlish to Nabal in the Bible has 
app. done much to make this the prevalent modern sense.) 

1535 CovERoaLe Jsa. xxxii. 5 then shal the nygarde be 
no more called gentle, ner the churle lyberall. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 191 Achurle, ingratus, parcus. a1593 H. Smit 
3 Serm. (1624) 17 When the Churles barnes were full, he 
bade his soule take rest. 1598 Deoney Jacke News, Was 
not at any time found a churl of his purse. 1768 STERNE 
Sent, Fourn, 11778) 1. 36 When a few words will rescue 
misery out of her distress, | hate the man who can be a 
churl of them. 1885 Miss Branoosx H’yllard's Weird WH. 
i. 4 Your Parisian landlord is a churl and a niggard. 

7. Comb. a. as churl-king, -mind, -saving. 

1595 Polimanteia(1881157 More courteous then the churle- 
sauing Abigal. 1861 Prarson Early § Afid, Ages Eng. 
152 EKadwig .. who was called contemptuously the churl- 
king, because only the people were for him. 1874 Ruskin 
Fors VW. 103 The conception .. seems ludicrous to the im- 
potent churl mind. 

b. Chur/’s, in plant names: as churl’s cress, 
mustard, applied by Lyte to a crueiferons plant, 
prob. Lepidium campestre; churl’s head, Knap- 
weed or Hardheads (Cenfaurea nigra); churl’s 
treacle, a specics of garlie (A4/éum sativum . 

1578 Lyte Dodoexs v. Ixii. 628 The second kind [of 
Thlaspi] is called ..in high Douche Banrn senff or Baurn 
kress .. that is to say .. Churles Cresse.  /éfa., I thinke it 
best to call (thlaspi] churles mustard. : 

+ Churl, a. Oés. (or ?atérié.) Churlish, 

1864 WeasteRr cites Foro, 

+Churl, v.1 Oés. [f Cucrr sé] 

l. intr. To take a hnsband; ef. fo wive. 

azo0o in Thorpe Lats II. 346. 19 (Bosw.) Dar man eft 
wifab, ode wif eft ceorlap. c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxii. 
30 Hig ne ceorliad (//ation cheorliab] on pam zeriste. 

2. trans. To play the ehurl or niggard towards 
(a person), to begrudge. Cf. CHurn sé. 6. 

1696 Ausrey J/isc. (1857) 182 You need not, says he, churle 
me in a piece of meat. ; 

3. intr. To grumble a like a churl. 

1626 W. Scrater Exfos. 2 Thess. (1629) 4 Murmure, and 
little lesse then churle at him, if in the least sort hee af- 
flict vs. bid. 209 elie: at Gods hand in our afflictions. 

Churl, Sc. variant of CHIRL v. 

+Churldom. és. [See -pom.] The state of 
being a churl or bondman. 

1386 Cnaucer Pers. T., De Avaritia ? 692 (Harl. MS.) 
This name of cherldom [so afso Christch. MS. ; other MSS, 
read thraldom] was never erst couth til Noe sayde that his 
sone Chanaan schulde be thral of his bretheren. 

Churled (t{m1d), @. [f. Cnurt+-Ep.] Made 
a ehnrl or ehurlish. 

18.. C. Wessr in G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. (1853) 
I. 21 Some are whirled The dizzy round of joy,and some turn 
churled Or fevered from life’s game. eit. MILteER Songs 
Italy (1878) 109, Savage old beast, so crossed and churled. 

Churle hemp, obs. var. of CARL HEMP. 

Churlhood (tfi-slhud). In 4 cherlhed, chirle- 
hede. [f. CHURL +-HEAD, -HooD.] ~~ 

+]. The state or quality of a ehurl; mustieity, 
boorishness, rudeness ; homely simplicity. ; 

1382 Wyciir Pref. Ef. iv. 64 Thou seest how myche thei 
ben atwyn, riztwise chirlehede [1388 homelynesse] and tau3t 
ry3twisnesse. — /sa. Prol., He 1s .. of curteis fair speche, 
ne any thing is mengd of cherlbed in his faire speche. 

2. ‘The estate or order of the ehurls, 

1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. v. 342 The only addition 
which either Norman chivalry or Norman churlhoed made. 

Churlish (t{mulif), c. Forms: 1 ceorl-, 
ciorl-, cierl-, cyrl-, cirlise, 4 cherlyssh(e, 
-isch, -iche, -ish, churlische, (cheerlissch), 5 
cherlyche,-ysche, cherlliche, chorlissh, -ysshe, 
5-6 churlisshe, -ysshe, 6 chorlyshe, -ish, 6- 
churlish. [OE. c/er/ise, or (without umlaut) 
ceorlise, {. ceorl CHURL +-zse, 18H. Cf, CaRLisH.] 

De 


(Now 


CHURLISHLY. 


+1. Of or relating to a churl; of the rank or 
position of a churl; pertaining to churls, rustic, 
common, vulgar, mean. Oés. (or arch.) . 

arooo Laws Ine 18 in Thorpe I. 114 (Bosw.) Gif cierlisc 
(ciorlise 42S. #7, cyrlisc 2] mon betygen ware. ¢ 1000 
Etraic Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 1 53/33 Cibarixs, ceorlisc hlaf. 
1154 O. E. Chron. an. 893 Sexton feawa cirlisce men. ie 
Wryeurr 1 CAron. xxvii. 26 To the churlische werk .. and to 
the erthe tilieris, that wrou3ten the erth, ¢ 1386 CHavcer 
Millers Prot. 61 But tolde his cherlisch tale in his manere. 
61440 Promp. Parw.72 eee or earache rae: 
1 Freeman Nora. Cong. 1. App. 727 Tradition asserts 
Godwine to have been a man of churlish birth. 

b. Applied to chur?s mustard: see CHur. 
7h. 
1597 Geraro s/erbal t. xx. §7. 210 The seeds of these 
churlish kindes of treacle mustarde. ; 

2. Intentionally boorish or rude in behaviour; 
hard, harsh, ‘ hrutal’, surly, ungracious. 

1386 Cuaucer Frankl. 1, 787 Fro his lust yet were hym 
leuere ahyde Than doon so heigh acherlyssh [z. 7. cherlyssh, 
cherliche, cherles, cheethachy wrecchednesse, 14 
Le Morte Arth. 1078 So churlysshe of maners in feld 
ne hale Ne know I none. c¢1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. 
Bryt, (1814) 483 The dolphyn stepte forthe ..and said 
to the kynge: Thou foule olde churlysshe vilaine! 1600 
Suaxs. 4. Y.Z. v. iv. 98 The Retort courteous. .the Quip- 
modest .. the reply Churlish, 1611 Biprr 1 Sam. xxv. 3 
‘The man was churlish and cuill in his doings. ([Covern., 
harde, and wicked in his doynges.] 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. u. 
13 That which troubleth me most is my churlish carriages to 
him when he was uoder his distress. 1701 Dr For 7rie- 
born Eng. Pref., It cannot _be denied but we are in many 
Cases, and particularly to Strangers, the churlishest People 
alive. 1865 Livincstonn Zambesi xxv. 520 We found the 
people more churlish than usual. 

D. /ransf. Of beasts, natural forces and agents : 
Violent, rough, ctce. (Now only fv.) 

1477 Paston Lett. 794. LIL. 186 So that he be not chorlissh 
ala Spore, as plungyng. 1600 SHaks. 4. VY. 2. 1.1. 7 The 
Icie pense And churlish chiding of the winters winde. 
1633 . Fretcuer /'sc. Hef. u. xni, From thence he fur- 
row'd many a churlish sea, 1671 J. Wrester Wetallogr. 
xxvi. 318 Itis a strong and chirlish vomit. 1678 Cvowortn 
‘ntell. Syst. 1. v. 689 Rude and churlish Blasts of wind. 
1754 Huxnam in PAIL Trans. XLVIV. 857 It always 
proved a very churlish medicine. (Cf. Cuurcovs.] 

3. Sordid, niggardly, stingy, grudging. 

(See note to Cuvet sé. 6.) 

1566 Painter Pal, Pleas. 1.99 As he liued a beastly and 
chorlish life euen so he required to haue his funerall done 
afier that manner, 1600 Suaks. 4. V. L. 1, iv. 80 My 
master is of churlish disposition, And litle wreakes to finde 
the way to heauen By doing deeds of hospitalitie. 1682 
Busyvan (oly War 191 Nor was I ever so churlish as to 
keep the commendations of them from others. 1810 Scorr 
Lady of L..xxxv, Thy churlish courtesy... Reserve. 1866 
Maras. H. Woon S¢. Martin's Eve ii. (1874) 12 He could not 
offer a churlish roof to his visitors, 

4. Of soil: Unkindly, stiff, hard, and difficult to 
work, ill repaying the hushandman’s toil. Formerly 
also of metal: Difficult to work, intractahle. Also 
transf, of difficulties, obstacles, etc. (Now fig.) 

1577 B, Gooce Hleresbach’s Hush. 1. (1586) 22 In Sommer 
the ground is to hard and churlishe. 1596 Suaxs. 1 //evt. 
7. i. 16 Will you againe unknit This churlish knot of all- 
abhorred Warre. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 326 If there be Emis- 
sion of spirit, the body of the Metal will be hard and 
Churlish. 1650 Futter Prsgat tt. xii. 250 In assigning the 
west border of this Tribe, we meet with a churlish difficult 
inthe text. 1662 — MW orthies (1840) I. 365 It is not chur. 
ish hut good-natured metal. a1722 Liste //usd. (1752) 3 
Harsh, churlish, obstinate clay. 1764 Goupsm. Trav, 168 
Where the black Swiss .. force a churlish soil for scanty 
bread, r&go Dickens Barn, Kudge xii, A churlish strong- 
box or a prison-door. : 

5. Comé., as churlish-throated. 

21631 Drayton JWéks. HII. 918 (Jodd.) The churlish- 
throated hounds then holding him at bay. 

Churlishly (tfrulifli), adv, [f. pree. + -L¥2.] 
In a churlish manner; rudcly, coarsely, harshly, 
roughly ; with niggardliuess, 

cxgo0 Rom, Rose 3164 So cherlishly his heed he shoke, 
€1490Promp. Parv. 72 Cherlichly A., cherlyschely //,,chur- 
lisshly 1499, rusticaliter. c1 Lp. Berners Arth, Lyt. 
Bryt, ed So rudely handled, and so churlishely thret- 
ned, 1591 SHaks, Duo Gent, 1. ii. 60 How churlishly, I 
chid Lucetta hence. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden 156 
The root (of White Hellebore) worketh very strongly and 
churlishly. 1741 Miootrron Cicero (1742) I, vi. 46 Sextius 
. -had behaved very churlishly towards him since his return. 
1875 McLaren Serm. Ser. uu. x. 174 Churlishly treasured, 
and quickly lost. ‘ 

Churlishness Greet {f Cuournisn + 
-NES8.] Churlish quality or state; rudeness, rough- 
ness, sullenness, harshness, niggardliness. 

3528 Tinoace Parable Wicked Mam, Wks. 1. 117 The 
cruelness and churlishness of father and mother. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's /nst. 10. 226 Some..geue nothing hut 
either with pride of looke, or with chorlishnesse of wordes 
they vphraide it. 1689 Gentf. Cail. (1696) 46 The churlish- 
ness of a Nabal makes men they cannot speak to him. i 
Dr Quincey Chr. as Organ Pot. Movem, Wks, (1859) XIE. 
245 What, churlishness, PPE should grudge to others a 
health which does not interfere with your own | 

+Churlness. Oés. rare—'. Churlishuess, 

@ 1500 Cuckow & Night. 147 How might thou in thy churle- 
nesse find To speak of Loves servaunts in this wise 

+Churlons. 0s. or dial. rare. Chorlish. 

a 3450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 160 A cherlous condicion is 
alle contrarie, for he desirithe nother vertu ne cuning. 1864 
Atkinson Whitby Gloss.,s.v. Churtish, *A shill chollos 
wind,’ a cold pining wind. Certain medicines, as saline 
solutions, are deemed * cold and chollos*‘, 
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Churly (tfrli), 2. rare. [f. Cour. + -¥1.] 
Churlish, rough, surly. 

1620 Quaktes Diz, Poems, Jonah (1638) 11 Many a boys- 
trous brush, and churley knock. 1863 Loner. Wayside /nn, 
Music. T. vii. 5s He was the churbest of the churls. 1869 
Biackmorr Lorna D. ii. (ed. 12) 5 He was churly to little 
boys when his wife had taken their money. 

hurm, churma, obs. var. of CHIURM. 


Churm, -e, obs. or dial. f. of Campa, CHURN. 


- Churmark, 0¢s., electoral mark: see Cuur-. 


Churn (tfim), sé. Forms: 1 cyrin, 5 kyrne, 
(scharne), 5-6 chyrne, 6 chirne, charne, 5-7 
cherne, chearme, 7 churm/e (still a dial. pro- 
nunciation), 6- churn. <A%r7h. dia/, Kinny q.v. 

OE. cyrin str. fem. for *efrn, *cfern, a Common 

eutonic word; cf. MLG., MG. dirne, kerne, 
Ger. dial. Airn, kern, L.G.karne, karn, MDu. derne, 
karne, Du. kharn; ON, Rirna (Da. djerne, Sw. 
kdrna), wk. fem., also £farna- in comb.] 

The alleged OE. ceren is an error of Junius in Lye, care- 
lessly repeated in Dictionaries since, e actual forms 
point to various types, kernd-, Airnja, kerudn-, kirnjon-. 
On the whole the strong forms appear to be WGer,, the first 
being represented by Du. and Ger. 4erne, arc, the second 
hy Ger. kirnle and OF. *cirn, *ciern, cyrin. The weak 
forms appear to be Scandinavian, ON. Ayurva-, and the 
Du., Sw., and Da. pointing to kerndn, Icel. hirna_to 
kirnjén-. The ulterior etymology of £ira- is uncertain, but 
see Hildebrand in Grimm s.v. A'ernen 3 ¢; it is not related 
to cuern-, guerae mill.] 

1. A vessel or machine for making butter, in 
which cream or milk is shaken, beaten, and broken, 
so as to separate the oily globules which form 


the buttcr from the serous parts. 

€1000 3 "oc. in Wr.-Wilcker 280/32 Sinum, cyrin. ¢ 3425 
thid, 666/12 Hee antipera, kyme.  € 1440 eae s Part. 

6 Chyrne, vesselle, céndia, cumbia. c147§ Pict. Woe. 
in Wr.-Walcker 793/21 f/oc valatorium, a scharmme, 1485 
Inv. in Ripon Ch, Acts 371 jcherne. 1§70 Levins Manip, 
81/36 A cherne, fidelia. J/éid. 191/12 A churne. 1877 
li. Goocr Meresbach’s Hush. i. (1586) 146 b, A vessell 
rather deepe than big, round and Cilinder fashion ; although 
in some places they have other kinde of Charmes low and 
flat, wherin.. they so shake the milke. 1580 Hotiysaxo 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Baratte, a charming tub, or charne. @ 1648 
Dicey Closet Open. (1677) 112 If you put these clouts into 
a churn with other cream. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 
IV, 246/2 The barrel slung upon a frame, and turned 
with two winch-handles is one of the most familiar forms 
of churn. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. \E. D. S2, Churm, sb. 
and @., var. pron. of ‘churn’, 

2. Extended to other vessels or instruments with 
some resemhlance to the prec., ¢.¢. a kind of pump 
used in mines, the block or chuck on a porcelain- 
turner’s lathe, a milkcan shaped like the upright 
chum, ete. 

1747 Mooson Afiner's Dict. 2ij, Common Pumps used in 
the Mines, such as Rages, Cburns, Sweaps, Forces, for 
drawing of Water. 

3. A local popular name of the Daffodil. 

1875 Lanc. Gloss.(E. D.S.). 

4. [from the vb.] Churning (of water, ctc.). 

a 1882 Rossetr Ball. § Sonnets, White Ship, Out of the 
churn of the choking ship. 

6. alirib. and in Comh., as churn-maid, -power, 
-shaped, -works,; churn-boot, a large boot, sup- 
posed to resemble the upright chum ; churn-dash, 
-dasher, the appliance for agitating the milk in 
the chum; churn-drill (see quot.); churnful, as 
much as a chum holds; churn-getting, dia/., 
= next ; churn-supper (=4irn-suppfer, KIRN, a 
churn, being Identified with Kin, a harvest-home), 
a supper given at a harvest-home. See also 
CHURN-MILK, CHURN-8TAFF. 

1831 Cartyte Sart. Nes. (1858) 28 The military classes in 
those old times, whose buff-helts, complicated chains and 

‘orgets, huge *churn-boots .. have been bepainted in mo- 

ern Romance. 1860 TyNoaLt. Géac. 25 A little water- 
wheel, .communicated motion to a *churndash which made 
the butter. 1897 .V. W. Lincolush. Gloss. (15. D.S.), Churn. 
dash, the machinery in the interior of a churn. 3874 Kricut 
Dict. Mech, *Churn-drill,a large drill used by miners, It 
is several feet long, and has a chisel point at eacb end, 
1866 Waucu Ben aw th’ Bantam vi. 118 On their way home 
from a *churn-gettin’—as the hay-harvest supper is called. 
1879 NatalMag. 1V. 307, 1 was not .. caught hy *churn. 
mnaids or promiscuous spectators a second time. 1874 Knicut 
Dict. Mech., "Churwpower, a motor for driving churns or 
churn-dashers to agitate the milk or cream. 1801 Strutt 
Sports & Past. w. (1876) 468 The Harvest-supper in some 
places is called a bee pe oad and a *Churu-supper. 1870 
Brand's Anti. (ed. Hazlitt) 11, 18 Aram asserted that it 
was called the Churn Supper, because, from immemorial 
times, it was cust to produce in a Chum a t 

uantity of cream and to circulate it in A to each of 
the rustic company. 1875 Lance. Gloss. (E. D.S.), Churn. 
supper, an evening feast to celebrate the close of the hay 
harvest. 1877 N. IV. Lincolnsh, Gloss, (E. D. S.), Churn- 
dash or *Churn-qworks, 

Churn (t{iin), v. For forms see sb.; also 6 
chearn, 7 cherm, charm. ff. prec. sb. Not re- 
corded in OE., but cf. MG. £irnen, kernen, so Ger. 
dial., also darnen, Du. karnen, Da. kyerne, Sw. 
kdrna, all in same seuse.] 

1. trans. To agitate milk or cream: in a churn so 
as to make butter; to produce /udfer thus, 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 76 Chyrme botyr, custo. 1 53° Pasar. 
483/2, I cherne butter, ze bas /e beurre. 1535 CovERDALE 


CHURR. 


Prov, xxx. 33 Who so chymeth mylck, maketh butter. 
ben Time Onersit. t. vii. 33 The experience of charming 
and working simple milke. 1615 Markuam Eng. Housew. 
{1649) 196 Your creame being neatly and sweet kept, you 
shal etrarehe or churne it. 1616 Sure. & Mark. Country 
Farme 65 To make this Butter, shee shall beat or cherne 


it_a great while in Vessels made for the purpose. 1747 
Wes ev Print. Dis awa hi New Butter Mi < cburned 
in a bottle. r Pail Mall G, 21 Sept., In Normandy 


. the farmer. .churns his cream every day. 

Sig. Wax J. Jackson True Evang. 7.1.7 Mt is a safe 
rule in the partition of Holy Scripture, not to churne the 
sincere milk thereof till butter come. 

b. intr. To work a chum, make hutter. 

1584 R. Scor Discou. Witcher. 1, v. 8 There will never come 
amie butter, chearne as long as is list. 1590 SHaxs. A/ids. 
N. w i. 37 And bootlesse make the hreathlesse huswife 
cherne, 18gg Macactay //ist. Eng. xxii (L.), Putting his 
countess into the dairy to churn and to make cheeses. 

2. To agitate, stir, and iutermix any liquid, or 
mixture of liquid and solid matter; to produce 
(froth, etc.) hy this process. 70 churn one's way; 
to advance hy omy | tp (the sea, etc.). 

1697 DavpDEN /Eneid v1. 633 Churning bloody Foam. 1725 
Pore Odyss. xu. 307 The flesh trembles while she churns 
the blood. 18.. CAmpBeLt Poems, Dead Eagle 65 Wiods 
churn’d white the waves, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxiv. 
(1856) 196 The sea seemed to be churning ice. 1873 Brack 
Pr, Thule it. 13 AM last night churning our way up to Loch 
Gair. 1880 Brownixc Dram. /dylis u. Pan & Luna 6B. 
Lost in the thin foam Churned on a sea-shore. 

b. intr. 

1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 1V. 223 Like some angry Boar 
Churning he foams. a 3813 A, Witson Foresters Poet. 
Wks, (1846) 267 The deep bilge water churned and roared 

low. 185 Livincstony Zasdesi xxii. 452 Each with his 
powerful tail causing the water to churn and froth. 

Churned /#/. a.; Churner, one who chums. 

1725 Braotey Kam. Dict. sv. Mixing in body, A Quart 
of churn’d Milk. 1878 Biacx Green Past, xxxiti. 263 Here 
was no churned chal 1888 Punch 20 Oct: 182/3 You've 
been to the Dairy Show, Sir, have you not ¥.. Those churners 
competitive were a sweet lot. 

Churning (t{isnin), v4/. sé. [f£. prec. +-1NG1.] 

1. The action of the vh. CHURN ; esf. the agitat- 
ing of milk or cream to produce hutter. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv.76 Chymynge, cumébiacio. 1611 Bite 
Prov. xxx. 33 Surely the churning of milke bringeth forth 
butter. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 992 ‘The Comming of Butter 
after the Cherming. 1859 Geo. Eutot 4. Sede 69 Hetty's 
in the middle o’ making the butter, for the churning was 
thrown late. 1883 Biack Shandon Bells xxviii. 

2. The quantity of butter produced at a churning. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 21 Sept. 2/1 Salt is added. . The cburn- 
ings are then mixed together and sent to the market, 

3. alirib., as churning-slaff, -stick, -tub. 

1767 Pencivat Peruvian Bark in Phil, Trans, LVU. 2 
A vessel, to which a churning staff is fitted. 1&0 H. H. 
Witson tr. Viskaw Purdiia (1864) 1. 142 Taking the Moun- 
tain Mandara for the churning-stick..churn the ocean to- 
ner for ambrosia. 1880 Hoitysano 7reas. Fr. Tong, 

‘aratte, a charning tuh, or chame. 

Churning (tfi-snin’, pp/. a. [see -1no2.] That 
churns, in the various scnses of the vh. 

31697 Davoren Virg. Georg. 1, 400 About bis churning 
Chaps the frothy Bubbles rise, 1856 Mas. Brownina Awr. 
Leighi. 1125 The cows push out. .tolerant churning mouths. 

Churn-milk (tfo-mmilk). Now chiefly dia/. 
(cf. Ger. dial. Airn-, kersunilch, Du. sernemelk, 
LG. karnmelk, harmelk. Icel. kyarna-mjétk.] 
Butter-milk, the acidulous milk which remains 
after the butter has been separated. 

1§98 Hancuvt Voy. 1. 97 The churnmilke which re- 
maineth of the hutter. xg99 A. M. tr. Gadethoner’s Bk. 
Physicke 267/2 We may give it charne or Buttermilcke. 
1638 Farin Aficrecosm. Upstart Ant. (Arb.) 38 lis face 
beares still a relish of Churne-milke., 1867 Waucn Our 
Blanket iii. 76 A mug-full o' churn.mitk. 1879 Suppl. 
Voc. E. Angha(E. D.S.), Churn-milk. 

b. atir7é. In fg. sense, 

1s90 Greene, Never Too Late Wks. (Grosart) VILL 195 
You that stand vpon the beauty of your churnmilke face. 

Chu'rn-owl. 0¢s. exe. dia/. [app. a corrup- 
tion of churr-owl: see CHURR sd. and v.] The 
Goatsucker or Night-Jar; called also Jarr Owl. 

1674 Rav Eng. Birds 83 Churn-owl, Fern Owl or Goat 
sucker, Caprimulgus. 1769 G. Waite Sedborne xxii. (1789) 
6a One of these churn-owls came and settled on the cross 
of that little straw edifice and began to chatter. 18305 

kSSR Gleanings (1843) 297. 1679 Shropsh. Word- Bk, 

hurn-owl, obsolexcent. 1883 in Hlamipsh. Gloss. 

Churn-staff. [f Cuurn sé. + -8TaFrr.] 

1. A staff or rod used for agitating or ‘dashing’ 
the cream or milk in a standing churn. 

©1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 793/22 Hoe coagulato- 
vium, a scharnstafe, 1615 Markuwam Eng. Housew. tt, vi. 
(1668) 146 The lightness of the Churm-staff. 1762 Smottetr 
L. Greaves iii (D), Employed in milking the cows, in twirl- 
ing the mop or churmsstaff. 1884 Chesh. Gloss. Churn- stag, 
the dasher of an old-fashioned ‘up and down churu, 

2. Local name of Sun-Spurge (Auphorbia Aelio- 
seopia) and of Yellow Toadflax (Linarva vulgar/s). 

1863 NV. & O. Ser. VIII. 36/1 Sun Spurge..Charn Staff. 
1879 Prior Plant-n, 47, 1886 Barrren & HoLtanp Plant-n., 
Churnstaff, (1) Euphorbia Helioscopia, (2) Linarta vulgaris. 

Churpe, ohs. form of Curr, 

Churr, sd. [f. CHurr v.] 

1. A deep or low trilled or whirring sound made 
hy some birds, etc. 

1837 Macaituivray /ist. Brit. Birds 1. 404 A few mellow 
notes .. intermixed at times with a sort of stifled scream or 


CHURR. 


churr. 1856 Dose. Lyrics i» War Time, Milkm. Song, 

Churr, churr! goes the cockchafer. 1874 Woop Nat. [Tist. 

284 The Goat-sucker, or Nightjar,—Uheir cry... with the 
addition of the characteristic ‘chur-r-r, chur-rer’ 

2. Hence, the local name of several birds which 
make this sound, esf. the Partridge; the White 
Throat (Sylvia cinerea); the Dunlin; and the 
Nightjar. 

1610 W. Fotxincuam 4 rt of Survey w. iii. 83 May-Chit, 
Spawe, Churre, Peeper, Grindle. 1667 EF. CHaMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit. 1. (1684) 6 It wants not..Curlew, Bayning, 
Dotterel, Roe, Chur. 1864 Arkinson Prov, Names Birds, 

3. Comb, Churr Owl, the Goat-sucker; ef. 
Cuurn Ow. 

1885 Swainson Brit, Birds 97 Churr Owl (Aberdeen). 

Churr (tfi1), v. [Echoie; ef. Cuirr.] zuér. 

To make the sound described under CHuRR sé. 

(Expressive of a somewhat deeper and hoarser sound than 
chirr.) 

1555 Fardle Facions 1. vi. 93 The Troglodites .. sieme 
rather to husse or churre betwene the tieth, then to speake, 
1648 EarL WESTMORELAND Otia Sacra (1879) 139 ‘Vhe 
Partridge calls its Mate, and churrs. 1707 E. Warp /fud. 
Redyv, (1715) I. vi, So have I heard..A Medea nitd churr. 
ing sil hard hy. 1857 Kinestey Jwo Y, Ago II. 69 ‘The 
night-hawk churred softly round their path. 

b. éraus. 

1834 R, Muni Brit. Birds (1841) 1. 89 They may be. heard 
churring an end of their exhilarating stave. 

Hence Churring vé/. sé. and ffi. a. 

1599 T. Mfouret] Sikzvormes 73 Heare eke their hurring 
and their churring song. 1611 Corer. Caéad..'The chuck- 
ing, churring, or iouking of a Partridge. 1873 G. C. 
Davies Mount, § Mere xi. 93 The cburring of a pair of 
nightjars around an oak. 

hurre, obs, form of CHARE w., to tum. 

| Churrus, Jzdic. [Ilindi charas.] The re- 
sinous exudation of the hemp-plant (Cannabis 
Ludica), used in India as an intoxicating ding. 

1860 Maysz £.rf. Lex., Churros, name given to the resin 
ohtained from the suhstance called Gunjah [dried hemp- 
plant). 1866 Sreas. Bot. 214/1 The dried plant, or portions 
of it, are sold. .under 1he name of Gunjah and Bhang, while 
the resin itself is known as Churras. . 

Chu'rr-worm. (See quot. 1868. But Bailey 
and others explained the name f. OE. cierran, 
gyrran to turn, ‘ because it turneth quick about’.] 
A local name of the Mole-Cricket. 

1668 Witkins Read Char. u. v. § 2. 124. 1726 Dict. Rust. 
(ed. 3), Eve-Churr or Churr-Worm, a kind of Insect, 1868 
Woop Homes without H. viii. 158 The Mole Cricket. .called 
in some places the Croaker or Churr-worm on account of 
the peculiar sound which it produces. 

Churryl, obs. f. CHURL. 

Churt, -y, dial. variants of CHERT, -¥. 
+Churtle, v. Obs. rare—'. To chirp. 

1§70 Levins Jfanip. 192 To churtle, Aipilare. 

Chuse, var. form of CHOOSE w., q.v. 

+ Chuserel. [App. an error of some kind.] 

1731-1800 Batcev, Chusherel, a Whore master, a De- 
hauchee. Shaksp. 1847-78 Hatuiwetr, Chasered, a de- 
hauched fellow. South. F 

Chusite (tfi-zait). d/éx. [Named by Saussure 
in 1794, perhaps f. Gr. xvo-1s fusion+-1TE.] A 
variety of Olivine, considered by Dana to be par- 
tially decomposed chrysolite. 

1811 Pinkerton Petrad. I. 38 Little grains .. of that sub- 
stance I have called granular chusite. 1814 ‘I. ALLAN 
Min, Nomencl., Chusite, Saussnre, a mineral found in the 
cavities of porphyry, 1868 Dana Adin. 258. F 

Chut (tfot). zz. [cf Tur.] An exclamation 
expressive of impatience. 

382z§ Lytton Ziccé 34 ‘Chut,’ I thought you spoke of 
Zicci, 1848 Dickens Domibey (1865) If. 182 ‘Chut !’ said 
the old woman .. ‘what signifies!" 1851 Mayne Rew 
Scalp Hunt, xxxi, ‘Chut, man! your tongue wags like a 
beayer’s tail in flood-time *, 

Chute (ft). Also g shute. [Here there ap- 
pears to be a mixture of the F. chzile fall (of water, 
descent of a canal lock, etc.), and Eng, Suoor. 
The former appears to have been adopted in North 
America in sense 1, and the application gradually 
extended to include senses which originate with 
Suoor, and are still commonly so spelt in England.] 

1. A fall of water; a rapid descent in a river, or 
steep channel by which water escapes from a 
higher to a lower level. 

(172g De Foe Voy, round World (1840) 287 Gulleys or 
channels .. where, upon hasty rains, great shoots of water 
had been used to run.]_ 1847 Loner. £v. u. ii. 15 They 
swept with the current—Now through rushing chutes ameng 
i islands. 1884 Harper's Afag. June 116/1 We droppe: 

own a glassy chute into an extensive basin. 

2. A sloping channel or passage for the con- 
veyance of watcr, or of things floating in water, 
to a lower level ; in North America, an opening 
in a river dam for the descent of logs, ete. 

[z808 A. Parsons Trav. Asia xi. 241 At this place the 
ships are supplied with water..conveyed into the boats hy 
shutes made on purpose.] 1878 Lamberman's Gas. 18 Dec. 
426 The gates [of the dam] are opened, the logs are run 
lhrough the chute, and sufficient water is furnished to carry 
lhem below. 1880 /é/d, 1 Jan. 28 The rafts. .at Ottawa, are 

uided through a ‘slide’ or ‘chute’ to the mills where they 

long. 1881 Standard es ‘s If the winter is mild 
lhe logs cannot be ‘hauled’ from the ‘stump’ to the ‘shoot’ 
on the river hank. 

3. A steep channel or enclosed passage down 
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which ore, coal, grain, or the like is ‘ shot’, so as 
to reach a receptacle, wagon, ete. below. In 
England, usnally stood, 

1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss., Chute, A channel or shaft 
underground, or an inclined trough above ground, through 
which ore falls or is ‘shot’ by gravity from a higher to a 
lower level. 1882 Pioceon Engineer's Hol. b, 271 Vhe 
rattle of the pumps, and heavy falls of ore in the chutes, 
1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 81 A rusty iron chute on 
wooden legs caine flying like a monstrous gargoyle across 
the parapet. " ? 

4, The steep slope of a spoil-bank beside a 
qnarry or mine, down which mtbbish is shot; also, 
a steep slope for tobogyaning. 


1884 Pall MallG,. 28 Aug. 2/1 Most of the inscriptions i 


found at Assos were in the chutes of earth beneath lhis part 
of the Agora, the blocks evidently having been thrown down 
during the troubles of the city. 1888 Detroft Free Press 
7. Janu, Last winter there weren't half enough toboggan 
chutes to accommodate the people. 1888 Pad! Mall G. 3 
Sept. 13/2 Marine tobogganing .. ‘The artificial slope rises 
from high waler mark to the height of 32 ft. above it..Vhe 
chute is 178 feet long, : ; 

5. In /sle of Wight, a steep cutting affording a 
passage from the surface above a cliff to the lower 
undereliff ground. Also spelt shtéfe, shoot. 

1847-78 Haniwernt, Chute, Shoot, a steep hilly road. 
f, Wight. 1879 Jenninson Guide £. of Wight 94 X branch 
road ascends the cliff by what ts known as the St. Lawrence 
or Whitwell Shute. 

Hence Chute z., to send down through a chute. 

1884 /arfer's Mag, May 872/1 Logs .. are often chuted 
down from the lofty ridges. 

Chutney, chutnee (tfvtni). Also chutny, 
chutnee, [Hindi chetvi.] A strong hot relish or 
condiment compounded of ripe fruits, aeids, or 
sour herbs, and flavonred with chillies, spiees, etc. 

1813 Fornes Orient. Alem. I. so t¥.) Vhe Chatna is 
sometimes made with cocoa-nut, lime-juice, garlic, and 
chilies. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master vi, She soon return’d 
with.. Rice, chitny, Bombay ducks, and tea, 1848 Tuack- 
ErRAY Van. [air lix, Chests of mangoes, chutney, and 
currie-powders, 1870 Lag. Aleck. 4 Feb. 512/2 Chutnce, 

Chuze, obs. form of CHoose. 

+ Chwarnt, chwas, chwine, chwot, obs. 
and dial, ff. / warrant, / was, [ ween, [ wot: see 
CH. pron. 

@1§53 Upae Rosster 1). 1 iii. (Arb.) 23 Nere siuce chwas 
bore chwine. 1568 T. Howrnn Ard.” Aanitie (1879) 89 
‘Though icham not 30 3eemlie, chwot, as bene the Courtnoles 
gay. 1589 //ay any Work 39 Chwarnt tee ti vorchead 
zaze hard as horne. 


Chy-, formerly in words now spelt Ci, q.v. 

Chyan, obs. form of CavENNE. 

Chyaste, var. of Cuesty 5é.2 Ods., strife. 

+ Chyazic (koiezik), a. [f. the initial letters 
ofc-arbon, hy-drogen, and as-ofe+-1¢.] Chem. in 
Chyazic Acid: an old name of Prnssie acid. 

1819 CuiLpren Chem. Arad. 325 Sulphocyanic acid was 
discovered by Mr. Porrett in 1808. .out tn 1814, he published 
a more detailed account of its properties under the name of 
sulphuretted chyazic acid. 1847-9 ‘opp Cyc. Anat. 1V. 
417/2 The sulphuretted Chyazie acid of Porrett. 

hyche, chycon, obs. ff. CiicHE, CHICKEN. 
+Chyde. Ods. rare. 

£1478 Pict. Voc. in Wr..Wiilcker 777 ffic far, a chyde. 

Chyde, obs. variant of CHiTuE, CHIVE. 

1485 £. £. Miése. (1856) 77 A chyde of saffrone. 

Chyer(e, obs. form of CHEER. 

Chyke, Chyken, -in, Chykwede, ctc., obs. 
forms of CHick, CHICKEN, CHICK WEED. 

Chylaceous (keile* fos), a rarve—'. [ff L. 
chyl-us CUYLE + -Aczous.] Of the nature of ehyle. 

1696 FLover Slale Anim, [{nmours (J.), When the spirits 
of the chyle have half-fermented the chylaceous mass. 

Chylaqueous (koilétkw7jas), a. [f. CHYLE + 
-Aquéous.} Of the uature of water mixed with 
chyle. Chylagueous fluid, A transparent colour- 
less fluid existing in certain invertebrata, corre- 
sponding to the blood of the higher animals. 

1859 Carrenter Anim. Phys. 1869 Nicnoison Zool. 91 
A cavity in the roof of the umbrella from which arise a series 
of radiating canals, the so-called chylaqueous canals. 1877 
Huxtev Anat. Inv, An. ix. 560, I know not why the pre- 
posterous name of ‘chylaqueous fluid’ should have been 
invented for that which is in no sense ‘ ae *, though, like 
the other fluids, it contains a good deal of water. 


Chylariose (keilé:rigs). [f. on the type of 
cellulose, etc., f. Gr. xvAdprov a little juice, dim. of 
xvrés juice.] ‘A term for levulose or fruit sugar 
when obtained from honey’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

Chyle (keil). Forms: 6-7 ehilus, 6-8 chylus, 
yehile, 7-chyle. [a. F. chyle (= It. chélo, Sp. 
guile) :—L. chylus, a. Gr. xvaAds juice (of plants, 
aninials, decoctions), chyle, f. stem xu- (xev-, xe-) 
to pour, shed, fuse, etc. ; cf, Cuymz. For some 
time the Gr.-L. form chylus (chilus) was used.] 

1. The white milky fluid formed by the action 
of the panereatic juiec and the bile on the chyme, 
and contained in the lymphatics of the intestines, 
whieh are hence called /actea/s. ‘The term has 
been used to designate the fluid in the intestines 


just before absorption ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
1841 R. Coptanp Guydor's a Chirure., To make 
| dygestyon, and to hrynge the Chilus to the lyuer hy meanes 


CHYLIFY. 


of the veynes meseraykes. 1594 ‘I, B. La Primand. Fr. 

Acad, u. 346 Chylus in 1be stomach. 1604 T. Wricut 
Pass. 1. ix. 36 When the meate in our stomackes is suffi. 
ciently digested, the chile. .1here remayneth. 1620 VENNER 
Via Recta viii. 165 There can never of crude chyle he made 
good bloud in the fiver. 1692 Bentizy Boyle Lect. 74 
The lacteous vessels for 1he reception of the chyle. 1718 

« CramBERLayng Relig. Philos. (1730) I. iv. § 5 A sorl of 

ap, which the Anatomists call Chylus. 1732 ArputHNo1 
Rules of Diet 274 So as the Chyle may have a free passage 
into the Blood. 1881 Mivart Caf 181 The chyme of the 
stomach, having been modified by the action of all these 
secretions, changes into what is called chyle. 

Jig. 1652 Prvton Catastr. f/o. Stuarts (1731) 63 The 
Officers. .have not a Dogs Appetite to turn Judicature to a 
bad Chylos. 1865 Acader 4 Mar. 254/1 Digested and 
assimilaled, so to speak, into the chyle of the mind. ae 

+2. The moisture absorbed by plants. (So in 
Gr. and L.) Ods. 

1731 Venn Horsehocing ffusb. 1751) 144 he chyle cannot 
mount in sufficient quantiy to be puiify’d and turn’d 
into sap. 

3. attrib. and in Comb., as chyle-receptacle, -space, 
-vessel; chyleSed, -forming, adjs.; chyle-elot, 
the solid matter resulting from the coagulation of 
the ehyle; chyle-corpusele, the corptsele-like 
bodies contained in chyle; chyle-ferment, a dia- 
statie ferment found in the chyle; ehyle-stomaeh 
(see qnot.*. 

1839-47 Topp Cycé, Anat, HI. 745.1 Very few of the 
peculiar “chyle-corpuscles are seen, 1872 Gro. Entot Jffd- 
dem, (Hoppe), With the healthiest ‘chyle-fed blood. 1875 
W. Houcnton Shetches frit, (us. 15 The *chyle-forming 
stomach. 1836-9 ‘Vopn Cyc civat. PH. 1353/1 A vertically 
compressed sac situated between tie ‘chyle-receptacles 
1878 Bett Geyentauer's Comp, sluat. 272 ‘The mid-gut 
* chyle-stoinach’ is no less varied in character. 

Chylendere, variant of CulLinpre, Oés. 

Chylifa‘cient, a. rare. [ad-assnmed L. *chylt: 
factent-em, pr. pple. of *cAplifactre, an ineorreet 
formation (for chylificdre), £. chfl-us chyle + faccre 
to make.] Forming ehyle. -Sjrz. Soc. Lex. 

+ Chylifa’ction. 04s. rare—'.  [n. of action 
f. assumed L. *ehylifact- ppl. stem of the assumed 
verb mentioned above.] = CHyYLIFICATION. 

1731 ArsutHor at Ziments (J.), Drinking excessively dur- 
ing the time of chylefaction, stops perspiration. 

Chylifactive (koilife:ktiv), 2 rare. 
chil-. [f. as pree.: see -I1veE.] = Cuy.iric. 

1646 Six T. Browne Psend, Ep. i. xxi. (1650) 136 Any 
proper digestion, chilifactive mutation, or alimentall con- 
version. 1836 ‘Topn Cycé. Anat. 1. 67) ‘The conditions of 
the chylifactive and respiratory fimctions. : 

Chylifa'ctory, «Also erroneously in g 
ehylo-. [f. as prec. ; see -ony.] = prec. 

1646 Sin Tl’. Browne (seud. Ep. uv. 84 A Chylifactory 
menstruum or digestive preparation, 1841 Béachkw. Afag. L. 
775 The Englishman, through whose..hlood the nutritive 
and chylofactory roast beef and strong ale have heen amal- 
gamaled since the days of Edward the Confessor. i 

Chylifa-ctous. [Erroneous formation for chy/i- 

Sactive or -ory.] ‘Cansing chylifieation.’ 

1721-1800 Battey. De : 
Chyliferous (koili-féres), 2. Also ehil-, [f. 
L. *chylifer (f. ch¥l-us chyle + -fer bearing) + -oUs. 
CE FE. chylifere.] Bearing or containing chyle. 

1669 W. Simrson ffydrel. Chymt. 25 A chiliferous acid 
ferment. 1692 Sir T. Biount £ss, 116 Lacteals .. and 
chyliferous ducts. 1708 Brit, Apollo No. 69. 2/1 The Guts 
and Chyliferous Vessels. 1842 F. H. Ramapcr Curve Con- 
sumption (1861) 70 ‘Tlie chyliferous absorption. 

Chylific (kaili-fk), a [f, L. type *chplifjic-us 
chyle-making: see -FIc.] Chyle-producing. Chy- 
lifte stomach: in inseets, the digestive eavity formed 
by the dilation of the alimentary canal. 

1836-9 Topp Cyed, Anat. EH. 971/1 The chylific stomach 
is exceedingly long and cylindrical. 1877 Huxtev Anat. 
Inv, An, 412 In the chylific ventricle, the muscular layers 
and the basement nmiemhrane are disposed much as 


Also 


. before. 


Chylification (koilifikafon). Also 7 chil-. 
(n. of aetion f. Cuytiry: see -ation. Cf. F. 
chylification,| The production of ehyle, ehyle- 
making. 

161g Crooxe Body of Man 44 A Creature therefore may 
for a lime liue without Chilification, which is the action of 
the stomacke, hut not without sanguification. 1621 Burton 
Anat, Mel.1.i. 1. v. (1651) 21 Chilificalion of this so chewed 
meal in lhe slomack. 1664 Power £.xp. Philos. 1. 67 After 
her several operations of Digestion, Chylification, Sangui- 
fication, etc. 1730 Martyn in PAil. Trans. XXXVI. 388 
Tubes, or Bowels, which serve for Nutrition or Chylifica- 
tion. 1859 Carrenter Aas, Phys. iv. (1872) 163 The 
second stage of true digestion is termed te as pi 

Chylificattory, 2 vare—°. [f. as pree.+ 
-ony.} Conneeted with the production of chyle. 

In mod. Dicts. wees 

Chylify (koilifi), v. [mod. f on L. type chyli- 

ficdre, in’ F. chylifier;, f. V.. chfl-us: see CHYLE 


and -Fy.] To tum into chyle; to produce 
chyle. ; 
1663 Baxter Divine Life Pref., 1 is the same food 


3 Urquiart 


which the first concoclion chylifieth. ar 
the stomach 


Rabelais 1 iv, The teeth do chew it, an 
doth receive, digest and chilify it. 
Se. bil Select. Writ. Viet. Strangford (1869) 1. 116 
The incredibly unholy purpose of partitioning, swallowing, 
digesling, and chylifying everything at the other side of 
ia 52 

~2 


CHYLO-. 


+Chylle. 06s. rare—'. An unidentified plant ; 
perh. Gr. pbAdtov flea-wort, Plantago Psyllium 
(Liddell and Scott). 

¢ 3440 Promp. Parv. 75 Chylle, herbe, cilium vel psiliunt. 

Chylo- (kailo), combining form of Gr. xbAds, 
CHYLE, as in chylo-serous, etc. 

Hence {Chylo'graphy, a description of the 
lacteal vessels. Chylo-phorous, chyle-bearing. 
Chylorrhea, a morbid overflow of chyle. Chy- 
lo’sis, chylification. 

1785 J. Suevvon (tit/e\, The History of the Absorbent 
System, part tbe first; containing the Chylography, or 
Description of the Human Lacteal Vessels. 1885 W. H. 
Dickinson Renal & Urin. Affect, wi. xix. 1123 The patbo- 
i] of cutaneous ‘chylorrhaa’ has been made tbe subject 
of further sna. 1879 Kuorz Prine, Med, 35 Chyloserous 
urine is of a milky colour. 1657 PAys. Dict, Chylosis, the 
burt concoction of tbe stomach. 

Chyloid (kai‘loid, -oid), a. rave. [see -o1p.] 
Resembling chyle. 

1848 Dana Zoot. iii. 22 These chyloid fluids. — 

Chylopoietic, -poetic (kai:lopoi,e'tik, -po,e- 
tik), a. fad. mod. L. chylopoietic-us, a. Gr. 
xvAononrik-ds, f. xvAomotetv to make into juice, f. 
xvAc-s juice + moeiv to make. Cf VF. chylopoid- 
figue.) Of or relating to the formation of chyle 
(chylopoiesis) ; cbyle-producing. 

@1735 ARBLUTHNoT (J.), According to the force of the 
chylopoetick organs, more or less chyle may be extracted 
from the same food, 1847 Proc. Amer, Phil. Soc. 1V. 329 
The marsupial young .. have a chylopoictic .. life. 1859 J. 
Tomes Dental Surg, (1873) 49 Disorder of the chylopoictic 
viscera. E é 

b. suést. in p/, The chyle-forming organs. 
, 8849 Blackw. Mag, LXVI. 103 Boys .. became deranged 
in tbeir chylopoictics. 

+Chylo'se, a. Obs. [f. L. type cAplos-us : see 
-0sE,] Full of chyle, chylous. 

3693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 1003 [He] concludes this Trea- 
tise with the Chylose Phthisick. 1707 Fiover Physic. 
Pulse. Watch 292 It wants cbylose Matter. 

+ Chylo'se, v. Oés. rare. [f. Gr. xvAd-ew to 
tnm into juice or chyle, xvAwots conversion into 
chyle.] To tum into cbylc. 

1541 R. Cortano Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The profyt- 
able thynges dygested and chylozed in it. 1579 G. Baker 
Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. 78 To distribute the profitable 
things digested and chilozed in it. 

Chylous (kai'las), a. [f. L. type chplos-us, f. 
chylus Cure ; cf. F. chylenx.] Of, pertaining to, 
or like chyle ; full of or charged with chyle. 

1666 PAtl. Trans. 1. 386 If the Emittent Dogs blood had 
not been so chylous. 1782 A. Moxro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 

2 We can .. press out of them a chylous.. liquor. 1844 
T. J. Grauams Dom. Med. 363 The chyme..is a shiny 
homogencous pulp, consisting of two parts, the one excre- 
incotitious, and the other chylous or nutritive. 1858 Tuv- 
oicnem Urine 239 So-called chylous urine. 

Chylter, obs. variant of Cu.TEr. 

| Chylaria (koiliierid). Park. [mod.L., £ Gr. 
xva-és liquid, chyle + ovp-ov urine +-fa; ef. F. 
chylurie.] The disorder of chylous urine. 

1860 Marne Aled. Lex, in append. 1866 A. Fuint Princ. 
Med. (1880) 924. ? 

Chy'ly, 2. Obs. [see -¥1.] Of or like chyle. 

3664 Power £.xf, Philos. 1, 60 You shall observe in perfect 
Sanguineous Animals a Circulation of ao albugineous- 


Ce Since ¢ before / (as before ¢) was palatalized 
in OE, and in due course written cA- in 
ME., it follows that all OE. words in cé-, that 
have left representatives, now appear in the fore- 
going section of Cll-, (e.g. chicken, chide, child, 
chill, chin, chirm). As a consequence CI- now 
contains only non-Tentonic. words which have 
entered the language during the Middle English 
or the modern period, chiefly from Latin directly or 
through F iaich, (The sole exception is the word 
CixDER, as now spelt, for OF. and ME, sinder; 
which also owes its current spelling and inclusion 
among the c?- words to erroneous identification 
with French cerdre, Latin cinerem.) Tbe words 
in cy- are also non-Teutonic, being mostly modem 
and of Greek origin. In these combinations c 
has normally the sound of s; in the remaining com- 
binations, CL-, Co-, Cr-, Cu-, ¢ has, as in Ca-, its 
original phonetic value of (k), and comprises 
original English, as well as later words from all 
sources, 

Cia: see Cua, TEA. 

Ciarlatan, Ciarlitano: see CHARLATAN. 
Ciath(e, ciat, variants of Cyatu, Ods. 
Ciatica, obs. form of Sciatica, 

Ciatome (sai-dtoum). Sszg. [Acc. to Mayne, 
. Gr. xi-wv column, uvula, cartilage of the nose 
+-Topos cutting: but see ClonoToye, the correct 
formation from these elements.] ‘An instrument 
for dividing psendo-membranous bands in the 
rectum and bladder’ (Mayne Zx/os. Lex. 1860). 


412 


chylic-matter, 2742 Dr, Perry in Phid, Trans. XLII. 53 
It ¢ of a chyly Colour and Substance. 

Chym-: see CHIM-. 

Chym, obs. dial. form of / am: see CH, CHAM. 

1575 J. Stitt Gamem, Gurton i i, Chym goodly rewarded, 
cham I not. 

Chymbe, obs. form of Caime. 

+ Chy-mble, v. 06s. rare—'. 2 To fold. 

¢ 1340 Gaw, & Gr. Kut. 958 Pat ober wyth a gorger watz 
gered ouer be swyre, Feet ouer bir blake chyn witb 
mylk-quyte vayles. 

Chyme (kaim), 54. In 7 also chymus. [ad. 
L. chymus :—Gr. xtpés juice (of plants, animals, 


-ete.), fi stem xu- (xev-, xe-) to ponr, shed, fuse, 


etc. The two forms xdAds and xdyds were prac- 
tically identical in sense ; some writers preferrin 
one, and some the other; they were differentiat 
by Galen, and in Orion Etym. (¢ 450), xupés is 
explained as ‘juice in its raw or natural state’, 
xvaAds ‘juice prodnced by decoction or digestion’ 
(Liddell & Sc.); this appears to be the foundation 
of the modern distinction of chy/e and chyme.] 

The semifinid pulpy acid matter into which food 
is converted in the stomach by the action of the 
gastric secretion. From the stomach it passes 
into the small intestine, and by the action on it 
of the bile, the pancreatic juice, etc., becomes 
fitted for absorption as chyle. 

3607 WaALKINGTON Of¢. Glass 115 It hatb his essence from 
the Chymus or juice of our aliment. 268 tr. Will7s’ Rent. 
Med, Wks. Voc., Chyme, is the juyce of the meat further 
digested. 175: CHampers Cyc/.s.v. CAyle, A thick, whitish, 

artly fluid mass, called Chyme. 1852 To. Ross Anst- 

ldt's Trav. 11. xxiv. The sensation of hunger ceases 
long before digestion takes place, or the chyme is converted 
into chyle. 1878 Foster Pays. u. i. § 4. 240 These two 
alkaline fluids tend to neutralize the acidity of the chyme. 

2. ‘ The sap of plants’ (Syd. Soc. Lewx.). 

3. Comé., as chyme-mass, ‘the central seini- 
fluid sarcode in the interior of Infusoria’ (zid.). 

+Chyme,v. 04s. rare—". [app. f.med.Gr. yupeta 
for xnpeia alchemy.] To extract by alchemy. 

3613 T. Aoams Pract. Weés. (1861) L. 153 What antidote 
against the terror of conscicoce can he chymed from gold? 

+ Chy-mer, v. Obs. rare—'. [app. onomato- 
peeic (nnless an error).] To sbiver. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 75 Chymerynge or cbyucrynge, or 
dyderynge, /rigutus. 

Chymer, -mer, -our, variants of CHIMERE. 

+ Chymia‘ter. Oés. [Med.L. chymiater, f. 
med. Gr. xupeia cheinistry + lazpés physician; cf. 
I, chimtatre.) A Cbemiatric physician. 

t LT. Stone in Phil. Trans. XVII. 112 Falling into 
the Hands of some Empirical Chymiater of the Town. 

Chymic, Chymist, etc.: see Cienic, etc. 

+ Chy:mies, 5b. p/. Obs. = Cugmistry. 

1658 A. Fox Hurts’ Surg. Ep. Ded. 2 A great practitioner 
in Chymicks and deeply enlightned therein. 

Chymiferous (kaimi-feras’, 2. [f£.Gr.-L.chym- 
us CHYME + -fer bearing +-ovs.) Bearing or con- 
taining cbyme. Syd. Soc. Lex. (1881). 

Chymification (kai.mifik2'fan). [n. of action 
from Cuymiry: see -ATION.] The conversion of 
food into chyme, the formation of chyme. 


Cibacion, variant of C1BaTiIon, Obs. 

Cibarian (sibé-rian), @. rare. [f. L. cibari-us, 
f. cibus food+-ax.] Of or pertaining to food. 
+ Ctbarian bread, transl. of L, ctbarius panis. 

3623 Cockeram, Ciéarian bread, browne bread, 1839 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. 202 To convey an accurate idea 
of these cibarian instruments..is..impossible. i 

+ Cibaries, si. p/. Obs. fa . L. eibaria things 
used for food.] Articles of food, victuals, provisions. 

1599 A. M. tr, Gadelhoner’s Bk. Physicke 20/2 Nether vse 
any strong cibaryes, as Onions, Leecks, Mee or anye 
other Spices. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3 Cibaries, 
meates, nourishment. 1657 Tomtinson Nenon's Disp. 2 5 
Mint is useful to cibaries, which..is a grateful sallet her 

Cibarious (sibéeriss), a. rare. [f. L. cibdri-us 
(see above) +-ous.] ‘ Relating to food; useful for 
food, edible’ (J.). 

1656 Blount Glossoer., Ciharions, pertaining to meat, fit 
tobe eaten. [Soin Pintuts and Bairey, vol. IL.) 1856-8 
W. Crark Van der Hoeven's Zool, 1. 657 Foot-jaws small, 
not covering the cibarious organs. A 4 

+ Ciba-tion. Os. [ad. L. cidation-ent {ceding, 
noun of action from crbire to feed, f. ctbus food.] 
_L. Akchem, Name of the seventh process, ‘ feed- 
ing the matter’, 

3473 Riptey Comp. Aich. vu. i. in Ashm. (1652) 169 Ciba- 
cion ys callyd a fedyng of our Matter dry Wyth 3 lylke, 
and Mete. 1610 B. foxson A/cA. 1. i. (2616) 609 Because o 
your fermentation, ‘and cibation, 1662 Fuiter Worthies 
1.204 The twelve gates, leading to the making the Pbilo- 
sophers Stone..1. Calcination..7, Cibation. 

. gen. Taking food, feeding. 

3651 Biccs New Disp. 197 That diet is not to be altered 
easily, safely nor quickly (ie Our accustomed cibations. 
1860 in Mayne £.rpos. Lex. 


Cibbol(l, vars. of C1zot. 


CIBORIUM. 


1826 Gooo Bk. Nat. (1834) 1. 277 Chymification, or its 
[food's] reductioo into pulp..is the office of the stomach. 
3859 CaRrenteR Asim, Phys. iv. (1872) 162 The first stage 
of digestion properly so called is termed chymification. 

Chymify (kai'mifi), v. [mod £ on L. type 
*chymificare, in ¥, chymifier, £. L. chpmus: see 
Cuyme and-ry.] rans, To turn into chyme. 

3852 Fraser's Mag.-XLVI. 453 The fibre .. requiring a 
good gastric juice to dissolve and chymify it properly. 1859 
Tooo Cyct. Anat. V. 314/1 The outer or ch paitied part, 

+ Chymistator. Obs. rare—'. = CHEwist. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne i&s. (1882) 111. 483 Be not a 
stranger to the useful part of chymistry. See what chymist- 
ators do in their officines. 

+ Chymisticall, = Cuemstica., chemical. 

1599 Morwyxe Lvonym, Pref., No meotion .. of waters 
or oyles prepared in Chymisticall instruments. 

Chymmis, Chymes, var. Cuemis. 

Chymo- (kai-mo), before a vowel Chym-, comb. 
formofL.Gr.chpar-usCHYME, asinChyme-cchysis, 
a discharge of chyme. Chy‘mophore, a term ap- 
plied to the lactiferous vessels of plants and other 
Juice-bearing vessels. Chymo‘phorous @a.= CHYM- 
IFEROUS. Chymorrhea, a discharge or efflux 
of chyme. Chy-mosin, = pepsin, a nitrogenous 
mattcr found in gastric juice. Chymoze'mia, a 
morbid increase of the intestinal evacuations, etc. 

Chymous (kai-mss), 2. [f. L. chymus CHYME + 
-ous.| Pertaining to, or of the nature of, chyme. 

1698 in PAil. Trans. XX. 137 Agreat part of the Chymous 
Substance. 1851 Carrenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 287 The 
passage of the chymous mass aloog the small intestines. 

Chympne, obs. form of Cuimney, 

Chymyn, -age: see CHIN, -aGE. 

Chyn, chynne, obs. ff. of Cun, CHiNe. 

Chyncery, Chyngerie, var. of CHixcHERy. 

Chynchone, obs. form of Sencion, groundsel. 

Chyne, obs. form of CuinE, Cun, CHAIN. 

+Chynge. Oés. rare". peth. = Cmyk 561 

@ 3800 in Wr.-Wiilcker 91/2 ec reusna, a chynge. 

Chyngle, Chynsche, var, SHINGLE, CHINCH. 

Chyometer (kaigm/ta:). [f. Gr. yu- stem of 
xe-4y to pour + wérpoy measnre.] An instrument 
for measuring liquids, consisting of a tube with a 
piston moving in it, the piston-rod being gradnated 
so as to indicate the guntiy forced out. 

1880 in WepsTER Supp 

Chype, -ppe, Ory pier. obs. ff. Ctr, CIPHER. 

+ Chy:ppynu'tie, Sc. Obs. Name of a mis- 
chievous spirit. (Jam.) 

sor Dovuctas Pad. Hon, 1, 528 Siomgmesie fery gaue me 
mony a clowre, For chyppynutie full oft my chaftis quuik. 

Chyr-, occas. obs. sp. of words in Cu-. 

Chyrne, Chyrt, obs. ff. of Cuurn, Curt v. 

1596 H. Crarnam Briefe Sr4le1.77 A brother..in a trance, 
who happilie once may bee recovered, by cbyrting the 
cheeke and vse of strong waters. 

Chysel, Chyssell »etc.: see CIESIL, CHISEL. 

Chysible, obs. form of CnasuBLE. 

Chyst(e, obs. f. of Cust sb.1; var. Cust 54,2 

Chyte, Chyter, obs. f. of Cuipr, CHITTER. 

Chyvachee, -vauchee, -ie, Chyvaunche, 
Chyveteyne: see Cnev-. 

Chyver, obs. form of Suiver. 


+ Cibe. Obs. rare—'. 
of L. cibus food. 

1708 Morreux Nabelais (1737) V. 233 Our Means of Life 
are Pote, and Cibe, and Vest. F 

Cibisitome (sibi-sltowm). Surg. [f. Gr. xiBior-s 
ae + -Topos cntting.] ‘ A term applied by Petit- 

Radel to an instrument for lacerating the capsnle 
of the lens in the operation for removal of cataract ’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

+ Ciboir(e. Obs. [a. F. cthoire :—L. ciborinm.) 

3640 Cunterd, Self-Convict. 111 The wine was_ not sent to 
the sick .. nor set up in the Church in the ciboir or re- 
posters, 1656 Biount Glossagr., Cibotre (Fr.), a Pix, the 

x or cup wherein the Sacrament is put and kept in the 
Churches of Roman Catholiques. 

Cibol, ciboule (sibel). [a. F. cibonle: see 
CiupoL. This bas been used for a long time in 
Scotch, where it is reduced to SyBow, syéo=ctbow 
=<ctholl.) Another form of CinBow, 

1632 SHERwoop, Ciddo//, comme Chibdoll. 1696 Puiturs, 
Cibols, small Onioos eaten in sallads. 1699 Evetyn Acefaria 
(2729) 134 Scalions or Cibbols, are degenerate Onions. 1708- 
az Kersey, Czd0/, Cibonde, or chibbol, a kind of small degene- 
rate onion. 1755 Jounson, Créo/,a small sort of onion used 
in salads. This word is common in the Scotch dialect; but 
the / is not pronounced. 1778 T. Mawe Univ. Gardener 
s.v. Allium, The Ciboule or Welch Onion is a pereonial 
plant. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 289 The Welsh onion, or 
ciboule. .originally from Siberia..a hardy plant. .strong in 
flavour. .known in England since the..seventeenth century. 

|| Ciborium (sibderiim). [med. L. eéborium 
in sense 1, in class, use ‘a drinking-cup’, a. Gr. 
mBwprov (a.) the cup-shaped seed-vessel or fleshy 
receptacle of the Egyptian water-lily, Nelumbium 
spectosum, (6.) a drinking-cup made from or re- 


A humorous adaptation 


CIBORY. 


sembling this seed-vcssel. Sense 2 arose partly from 
confusion with sense 1, partly out of a mistaken 
derivation from L, cibus food (Ugutio, ‘ ciborium 
vas ad ferendos cibos’, Du Cange), in accordance 
with which it also occurs in med.L. as cédarium. 

(The xiBwsprov contained the ‘nuts’ or fruits called xvanos 
aiyirros, faba xeyptiaca, or Egyptian beans; the rhizome 
or ‘root’ of the plant was called xoAoxacia; both these 
names were also extended to the plant as a whole.)} 

1. Arch, (see quots.) 

1787 Archxol. VII. 171 The Ciborium was the shell 
containing the seeds of the Colocasia or Egyptian bean... 
it was used as a drinking cup, and resembled our chalices 
or goblets. This inverted and suspended by its footstalk 
was similar to the canopy that covered those shrines; and 
in the heginning of the sth ete as appears from Chry- 
sostoin, was thus understood, and at length expressed the 
pillars, curtains, canopy, and the whole shrine or tabernacle. 
1838 J. Britton Dict. of Archit. § Archxol. 79 Ciboriuin 
-.an arched vault, or canopy raised over the high-altar. 
1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1. iii, 198. 1875 Dict. Chr. 
Antiq. 1, 66 No ciborium now existing at Rome seems to 
be of earlier date than the rath. 1876 Gwitt Encycl. Arch. 
1214 The earliest known instance of a ciborium appears 
in the church of St. George at Thessalonica. 

2. Applied to a receptacle for the reservation of 
the Eucharist. Of different forms; somctimes 
suspended from the roof or ciborium (sense 1), 
sometimes having the formofa temple ortabernacle, 
sometimes of a cup with an arched cover. 

1651 Evetyn Diary (1827) I, 33, I stept into ye Jesuites, 
who had this high day expos’d their Cibarium, made all of 
solid gold and imagerie. 1 Puen Gloss., Crborium..In 
form it nearly resembles a chalice with an arched cover. 
1853 Con. Wiseman Zs. LIL. 72 A very large ciborium of 
the same precious metal, hut covered with diamonds and 
other jewels. 1889 Catal, Stuart Exhib. No, 322 Ciborium 
and cover of copper gilt, knowu as the ‘Cup of Malcolm 
Canmore.’ ‘ an 

Cibory, civory. [Anglicized form of prec.; 
also civery, SEVERY, q. v.] =prec. sense 1. 

1845 R. Witiis Archit, Hist. Canterd. Cath. 49 Each 
compartment of a vault resembles a ciborium, and a vaulted 
aisle may be compared to a series of ciboria, Du Cange in- 
forms us that in Auvergne, cibory is used for a vaulted 
tomb, 1889 F. M. Nicno.s Marvels of Rome (tr. 12th c. 
Mirabilia Roma) 66 A civory with pillars of plone 

tCibosity. Obs.-°  [f. L. type *cébositas, f. 
cibits food.] (See quot.) 

1686 Biounr Glossogr., Cibosity (cibositas), plenty of 
victuals, store of food. 

+Ciboulet. O%s.-° 
ciboule.] See quot. 

1708-15 Kersey, Ciboulet, a young Chibbol. 1721 Baitey. 

icada (siké'di). Also 5 cicade, 9 ( fot.) 
cicad. [L. cicéda.] A homopterous insect with 
large transparent wings, living ou trees or shrubs; 
the male is noted for its power of making a shrill 
ehirping sound, much appreciated by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. 

Nearly all the species are inhahitants of tropical or the 
warmer temperate regions, Only one small species has been 
found (in the New Forest) in England. Called by the 
Greeks rérmé, which, like cicada and cigale, is often’ erro- 
neously rendered ‘ See ed ce 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 317 Pere heep also cicade 
bryddes pat syngep at be heste, and hauep a pipe open 
vuder be prote. 1813 Binciey Aviv. Biog. HL. 177 The 
American Locust. This species of Cicada is at all times 
very common in Pennsylvania. 1819 Samovette Entomol. 
Compend, 229 Cicada ..the only species known to inhabit 
this country was lately discovered by Mr. Daniel Bydder 
near the New Forest, 1820 T. Mitcnecy A ristoph. 1. 285 
He deigns in his hair The cicada to wear. 185x MAYNi 
Reww Scalp Hunt.i, The tree-frog and cicada are silent. 
1855 Sincteton Virgil 1.164 With their chirp The plaintful 
cicads shall the vine-trees rend. 1866 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 
538 Under olive boughs in which cicadas sing, 

\|Cicala (sikala). The It. pl.cica/e is sometimes 
used. [a, It.and Prov, cicala:~—L., cicada (see prec.>. 
Cf. CigaLa] =Cicaba. 

3821 Byron Yuan 1. cvi, The shrill cicalas, people of the 
pine. 1832 TENNYSON Mariana in S, viii, One dry cicala’s 
suminersong At night filled all the gallery, 1856 Mrs. 
Browninc Aur. Leigh vm. 7o1 Perfectly be stunned By 
those insufferable cicale. 1884 Pall Mall Budget 22 Aug. 
14/2 The chirp of green lizards .. or the hrr-r of the cicala. 

Cicatrice sikatris). Forms: 6 cycatrycc, 
-ise, 7 -ize, sicatrice, 5, 7- cicatrice. [a. F. 
cteatrice, (16th c.) ad. L, cécdtricene Crcareix.] 

1, The scar of a healed wound: =CicstTRIx 1. 

e1480 Mirour Salnacioun 4091 (1888) 134 Crist his 
Cicatrices wold shewe his fadere for vs. 1541 R, CopLann 
Guydon's Quest, Chirurg. In places wherin we wolde that 
no cycatryce shulde appere, as in y° face. 1607 Suaxs. Cor, 
11, i. 164 Ith’ Shoulder, and ith’ left Arme: there will he 
large Cicatrices to shew the People. 1666G. Harvey A/ord, 
Angi. xiv. 163 The cicatrize, or agglutination is performed by 
a dissolvable..kind of humour. 1865 Livincstone Zambest 
xxi, 438 The Makoa are known by a cicatrice in the forehead. 

Sig. 1603 Hottaxn Plutarch's Mor. 105 These cicatrices 
and scarres of false imputations. 31849 Cospen Speeches 87 
Not to grant loans at your expense—not to maintain a great 
army at your expense—not to place a temporary cicatrice 
over the sores of Ireland, but to remedy them. 

b. /oosely. A scar-like mark or impression. 

1600 Suaxs. A. V. ZL. m1. 23 Leane vpon a rush, The Cica- 
vase and capahle impressure Thy palme some moment 

eepes. 

2. ¢rausf. A scar on the bark of a tree. 

61420 Patlad, on Husd. wu. 352 Thus graffe under the 


[a. F. edbotlette, dim. of 


413 


rynde a bough or tree, There cicatrice is noon. fis G, 
ep xxviii. 240 A row of pollard-ashes 
with long cicatrices down their sides. 

Cicatrice, obs. form of CicaTRizz. 

Cicatricial (sikatri-fal), 2. [a. F. ctcatricicl, 
f. cicatrice. ? App. after artifictel, etc.: the L. 
form would have been crcatrici/-ts.] Of, pertain- 
iny to, or of the nature of, a eicatrix. Cicatricial 
tissue: that which forms over a wound or burn. 

1881 Frol, Linn, Soc. XX. 5, | have seen no proper cica- 
tricial formation of corkinthe Bean. 1882 Brit. Med. Fral. 
II. 125 Formation of cicatricial tissue. 

Cicatricle: see CicaTRICULA. 

Cicatricose (sike:trikdus), a. [ad. L. cicatri- 
c6s-us, f. ctcdtrix.) Full of or inarked with scars. 

1930-6 Bai.uy (folio), Cicatricose, full of, or having many 
Scars. 1881 Syd, Soc. Lev., Cicatricose, in Botany, applied 
to organs marked with cicatrices. ae 

Cicatricula (sikitri-kila), Also Englished 
as Cicatricle (sikx«trik’l), Cicatricule (si- 
kertrikiedl). (a. L. efeatricuda a small scar, dim. 
of ctcatrix, Cf. F. cicatricule.] 

1. Broil, A round white spot on the surface of 
the yolk-bag of a bird’s egg, consisting of the 
germinal vesicle. 

1664 Powrr L£.xp. Phélos. 1. 60 After the second day's In- 
cubation. .you shall see the cicatricula in the Yolk dilated. 
1879 tr. [/acckel’s Evol. Man 1. vi. 138 A circular white 
spot, which is called the tread, or cicatricle. | 

2. Sof. Applied to the hilum of grains aud to 
the mark of attachment of leaves to branches. 

1828 Wensten, Cicatrécée, the germinating or fetal point in 
the embryo ofa seed or the yelk ofan egg; as, ‘germinating 
cicatricle’. Barton. 1835 Lixptey lutrod, Bot, (1848) 1. 
242 The scar formed by the separation of a leaf from its 
stem is sometimes called the cicatricule. 

3. Aled. A small scar or mark. 

1783 P. Pott Chirurg. Whs. I. 21 The place. anay always 
be known by a kind of cicatricula; much like to what ap- 
pears within the abdomen, opposite 10 the navel. 

Cicatricular sikatrikiglan, a. [f. prec. + 
-AR1,] Of or belonging to a cicatrieula. 

1875 Brake Zool. 96 On the cicatricular surface. 

Cicatricule: see CicaTricuLs, 

Cicatrine, obs. form of SocoTrixs: (aloes). 

Cicatrise, obs. form of Cicarrice. 

Cicatrisive (sikitraisiv’, a. [irrey, formed 
from Cicatize, -ise vb., as if after sncrsive, etc.] 
Tending to promote the formation of a cicatrice. 

1730-6 Batty (folio', Cicatrisive (with Physicians’, 
desiccative, and tending to form a cicatrix. 1755 in 
JouNson, | Sia ; " 

|| Cicatrix (sikéttriks, si-katriks>. 
trices (sikitroits7z,. [a. L. céedérix a scar. 
scientifie use it takcs the place of cécatrive.] 

1. Pathol. The scar or seam remaining after a 
wonnd, sore, or ulcer is healed. Also fig. 

1641 Prynne Antip, 63 Pride the Cicatrix of hearts which 
ever ascendeth. 1643 I. Stren tr. £.cp. Chyrury. viii. 37 
This Ointnient .. produceth a faire Cicatrix. 1804 Aber: 
netuy Sxrg. Obs. 95 Below the cicatrix of the wound. 

2. Sot. The scar left by the fall of a leaf, frond, 
cte.; the hilum of seeds. 

,1826 Goon B&. Nat. (1834) 1, 166 The hilum or eye... in a 
cieatrix or umbilicus remaining aftcr the separation of the 
umbilical cord from the pericarp. 1882 Vixes Sacks’ Bot, 
416 Leaving a smooth cicatrix encircled hy the stipule, 


3. Conch. ‘The glossy impression on the inside 
of valves to which the muscles of the aniinal have 
been attached’ (Craig). 

4. Ent, ‘The truncated apex of the basal joint 
of the antennz of some Longicorn Colcoptera’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cicatrizant (sikatrai-zint), a. and sd. Afed. 
Also cicatrisant. [ad. mod.L. cécatrisant-em 
(pr.. pple. of cicatrizdre to C1caTRzE) or the 
corresp. F, ctcatrisant ; It. cicatrissante.] 

a. adj. That cicatrizes, or heals by forming 2 
cicatrice. b, sé. A medicine or application which 
induces a cicatrice, 

1661 Loveue //ist. Anim, § Min. 354 Strumes, or scrofuls 


+;.are cured hy .. cicatrizants, 1860 Mayne £xfos, Leov., 
Cicatrisant, having power to heal, etc. 2 

Cica‘trizate, -isate, a. [ad. mod.L. cicd- 
trisdt-us, pass. pple. of cicatrizare to CICATRIZE. 
In F. cicatrisé.] Cicatrized or scarred. 

1866 Treas. Bot, Cicatrisate, marked with scars. 

Cicatrization (si:katraizé'fon). [Noun of 
action f. CICATRIZE v.: perh. originally a. F. 
cicatrésation.) The formation of a cicatrice in the 
healing of a wound or sore. 

1343 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. v. ii. 163 Though the 
seyd viceres come to sicatrisation they sone returne agayne 
--by cause the cicatrisation was not made in quicke and 
good flesh. 1677 Pot Oxfordsh. 178 In the cicatrization 
of wounds where the skin is drawn together like a purse. 
41993 J. Hunter Treat. on Blood, etc. (1 94) 483 They [the 
granulations] soon begin to contract, which ts a sign that 
cicatrization isto follow. 1877 WRAxALL Hugo's Miserables 
ul. xv. 8 Youth is the season of prompt weldings and rapid 
cicatrisatious, 

Cicatrize (si-katraiz), v. Forms: 6 siccatrize, 
7 Cicatrice, 6— -ise,-ize. [ad. mod.L. cicatrizare, 
It. cicatrizcare, f. F. cicatrise-r, -izer, in 16the. 


Pl. cicn- 
in 


CICERONE. 


cicatricer, ad. \., cteatricére to scar over (a wound), 


f. cicdlric-em scar. 

(In Fr., It, mod.L., aud Eng., assimilated to verbs in -izére, 
-iser, -1ze, as if short for cécatricize.)) 

1. ¢rans. To heal (a wound, sore, uleer, ete.) by 
inducing a cicatrice or scar; to skin over. 

31563 °T. Gate Antidot. 1.x.6 Medicines which are to be 
vsed lo cicatrize an vicer. 1643 1. Sreer tr. Exp. Chyrnrg. 
x. 45 Cicatrice the Vicer. 1804 AbeRNETHY Surg. Obs. 55 Be- 
fore the skin was cicatrized. 1856 ‘Tnackrray Christias 
Bks. (1872) 21 But time has cicatrised the wounded heart. 

2. intr. (said of the wound, sore, ete.) To be- 


come healed by the formation of a cicatrice. 

1582 ester Seer, Phiorat. 1. iv. 5 Whiche [oleum].. 
warmeth the place that is broke, and belpeth it to sieca- 
trize. 1609 Hottann cline. Marcel. xxu. xv. 213 Untill 
the wounds doe cicatrice, and be whole and even againe. 
1861 T. Gratiam Pract, Med. 289 ‘Vhe cavity cicatrizes. 
1866 Spectator ro Feb. 57,1 Of all the local wounds dealt 
by the Federal power, this. .would be the latest to cicatrize. 

3. /rans, ‘lo mark with scars; to scar. Also fig. 

1708 Morteux Aabelats (1737) V. 231 When angry Mars 
Burgundia cicutris’d. 1884 STEVENSON .Vewe Arad. Vs. 242 
The face of the links was cicatrised with litile patches of 
burnt furze. 1885 A fhenannt 15 Aug. 211/3 Loli sexes 
cicatrize their arnis .. with small spots by meaus of red-hot 
slones. 


Ilence Civeatrized ///. a., Ci'catrizing wvd/. 54. 
and ffi. a. 


1607 Yorsrn.. four. Beasts (1673) 423 ‘The fat of these 
Beasts .. if the Ulcers are corrupt and rotten .. doth bring 
them to cicatrising. 1610 Marknam wJWJasterp. 1. x. 27 
Cicatriving and dry simples. 1670 .Moral State Ene. 34 
CE) The lately cicatrised wound. | @ 1793 J. Huxten 7 reat, 
on Blood, vtec. (1794) 484 ‘Whe cicatrizing skiu., 1805 W. 
Sauxpens Sfin. Waters 506 ‘Vhe cicatrizing of a wound. 
1884 De Bary'’s Phaner. 473 The _undulated course of the 
woody fibres, which appears on cicatrised wounds. 

Cicatrize, obs. form of Cicatrice. 

Cicatrizer (sikatroizas). [f. prec. vb. + -ER.] 
He who or that which cicatrizes; a drug pro- 
dueing cicatrization. 

1685 J. CooKe Varrecy Chirurg (ed. 4) Index, Cicatricers: 
sec Ulcers. 1889 W. II. Goss Life of Ll. Fewstt xxviii, 236 
Time, the cicatrizer, is gradually changing this influence. 

Cicatro'se, @. Shortened form of Cicatnicose. 

1847 in Crate, 188: Syed. Soc. Lev, Cicatrose, showing 
scars or cicatrices, 

+Cicature. Ods. rare—'. 

1616 R.C. Times’ Whist, Sat. v. 2158 ‘Yo help an ague- 
shaken bodie, cure A fever, dropsie, gout, or cicature. 

Cicely (si's/li, sai-sli. Also 6 cislio, 8 cecily. 
[Pad. L. seseéis,"Gr, écedis, céoedt SESELI, but 
app. taken as identical with the feminine uame 
Cicely, Cteyly = Cecilia, Walker pronounces as 
a dissylable si-sli).] 

A popular name of several umbellifcrous plants, 
almost co-extensive with CHERVIL ; as Swect Cicely 
AMyrrhis odorata , Wild Cicely (nthriscus syl- 
vestris). Rough Cicely ¢ 7ortlis cnuthriscus), Fool's 
Cicely (&thusa Cynafium). + Silken Cieely 
(Vincetoxicum officinale N.O. stsclepiadacer: . 

1597 Gerarne //eréad wt. ccecxvi. 1039 We may fitly terine 
this plant wilde Cicely. /44d2, 11. ccexxxiii. (1633! 898 Swal- 
low wort is called of the later herbarists vincefoatcum .. of 
our gentlewomen it is called silken Cislic, 1668 Witkixs 
eal Charu. iv. § 4.88 Sweet Cicely, Wild Cicely. 1784 
TwaMtey Dairying 117 Cow-weed, or wild Cecily, grows 
in hedges, blows in May. 1822 Louvon Encycl. Garden- 
ing § 4723 (L.) The acl of Sweet Cicely attracts bees. 

| Cicer (si'sor), [I..] Achick-pea. O65. (Now 
used only as the botanical naine of the genus.) 

1382 Wycur 2 Sam, xvii. 28 Fryed gederynge of corns, 
that is clepid cycer [1388 fried chichis} 1545 Rayxotp 
Byrth Man 76 Cicer and barlye together. 1694 WestMacoT1 
Script. [lerb. 159 Red Cicers .. are reckoned hot and dry. 
1764 Harmer Oédserv. iv. 146 [That] which he translates 
parched pulse, means parched Cicers. 

||Cicerone (tfitferdne, siséravn?). 77. -o-ni 
rarely cicerones. [It. cécerone 0—L. Creeré-nent), 
the name of the great Roman orator, Cicero ; sup- 
posed to refer to his learning or eloquence. Cf. the 
use of Afentor. (But the historical origin is un- 
known; our English quotations are earlier than 
any given in the Italian Diets.)] Wen 

A guide who shows and explains the antiquities 
or curiosities of a place to strangers. ; : 

(Apparently originally given to learned, Valian anti 
quarians, whose services were, sought by visitors seeking 
information about the antiquities of a place; subsequently 
usurped by the ordinary professional ‘ guide’.) Also¢rars/. 
ton ‘guide’ through a period of literature, etc. 

1726 Appison Dial. Medals i. (L.), It surprised ine to see 
nly cfcevone so well acquainted with the busts and statues 
of all the great people of antiquity. 17.. Pore To Mr. 
BethelleRuffhead 299 (L.) An army of virtuosi, medalists, 
ciceroni, Royal Society men. | 1762 tr, Busching's Syst. 
Geog. III. 179 These fellows [guides up Vesuvius] are styled 
nothing less than Ciceroni, the pro r title of learned anti- 
quarians who show aud explain to preleners the antiquities 
and curiosities of the country. 1791 Newre Tour Eng, $ 
Scot. 237 Oue Christie, who is considered as the Cicerone 
and Antiquarian of Glen Alnion. 1802 Eustace Classic. Tour 
Prelim. Dissert., The common guides are lazy and inte- 
rested, cicerones are often ignorant. 1880 Lit. World 24 
Dec. 435/1 ‘Those who desire a good and well-informed 
cicerone in the fields of general literature. 

Hence Ci‘ceronage, Ciceroneship, Ci‘ceron- 
ism, the function or action of a ciceronc ; 


CICERONE. 


Ci-ceroni ze uv. [F. cicéroniser], to act the cicerone 
(to). 

(These are hardly more than nonce-words, and have no 
establisbed pronunciation.) 

1884 Ch. Sells 716 Viewing the beauties of the building, 
under the ciceronage of one of the clergy. 1843 Mrs. Romer 
Rhone, etc. U1. 198 Some military friends wbo bad obtained 
for us .. the ciceroneship of an intelligent sergeant of artil- 
lery. 1853 Blackw. Alag. LX XIV. 289 Delighted to have 
the pretext of ciceronism to revisit all manner of queer 
haunts. 1832 tr. Tour Gernt. Prince II. xi. 196 The girl 
showed me three rooms..while she ciceronised in tbe fol- 
lowing words, 1842 BLacktein Tatts Mag. 1X. 747 Quacks 
.. to Ciceronize the traveller in the several provinces of so 
wide akingdom. nee 

Cicero’ne (tfitferon, sisérou'n), v. [f. the sb.] 
trans. To act as ctccrone or guide to. 

1789 Mav. D'Arsiay Diary & Corr. (1842) V. 55 My con- 
slant Capt. Duckworth kept me again ae to his own 
cicerone-ing. 1826 Moore Diary in P. H. Clayden Rogers 
(1889) 1. 425 Ciceronied very agreeably round the room 
b ogers. 1837 Locknart Scotf Ixili, At all of which 
places we were bountifully entertained and assiduously 
ciceroned. 1842 Lever Chas. O'Malley xvii, Webber..was 
leisurely ciceroning his friends. 1886 H. Merivate in 
Temple-bar Mag. \. 557 Then he ciceroned us. 

Ciceronian (siséréwnian), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
Cteeronian-us pertaining to Ctcero.] 

A. adj, Pertaining to, or aftcr the manner of, 

Cicero ; resembling Cicero in pure Latinity, etc. 


1661 Boyle Style Scriptmres 168 Our strict Ciceronian - 


Rules. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 118 p 5 Observations, 
converse in Ciceronian eloquence. 1882 M. Parrison 
Ess. 1. 124 The solemn and empty commonplaces of the 
ordinary Ciceronian Latinists. . 

B. sé. An admirer or imitator of Cicero’s style. 

m8: J. Bett f/addon's Answ. Osor. 1853 Not worthy 
the finesse of a Ciceronian. 1758 Jortin Arasm. I. 164 
The Ciceronians..confined them selves to words taken from 


Cicero, or authors who were contemporary wilh him. 1882 | 


M. Pattison Ess. I. 124 The superstitious avoidance of 
new or post-Augustan words which the Ciceronians af. 
fecied. a 

Hence Cicero’nianism, imitation of Cicero as a 
model of Latin style and diction; concr. a Cicero- 
nian expression. So Cicero-nianize v., to make 
Ciceronian; Ciceronic, +Cicero‘nical ad/s.= 
CICERONIAN ; Ciceronically a/v. 

@ 1586 Sipney Let. R. Sidney (R.\, So you can speak and 
write Latin, not barbarously, I never require great study in 
Ciceronianism, the chief abuse of Oxford, qui dum verba 
sectantur, res ipsas Negligunt. 1644 Mitton A rcop, (Arb.) 
42 Dwelling 100 much upon Ciceronianisms. 1860 M. Pat- 
tison Fss. 1.135 Free from the platitudes of Ciceronianism. 
1824 D'Israzu Cur. Lit., Liter. Controv., Servile imilators 
of Ciccro.. everything with them was Ciceronianized. 
1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 703 There is a little affectation .. 
of Ciceronic ambages. 1590 Greene Never too date (1600) 


32 Hee and Isabel..began to be as Ciceronicall as they | 


wereamorous. 1809 Sir /rantic the Reformer77 Me silence 
called: which being granted, Thus Ciceronically ranted. 
Cich‘e, obs. f. Cuicu. 
|| Cichar. O/s. [Heb 133 4s24d+r.) A talent. 
1997 Hooker Accd. Pol. v. (1604) 426 Of Siluer seuenteene 
thousand Cichars, euery Cichar containing a thousand and 
eight hundred shekels. 


Ciche-pea, obs. f. CilicK-PEA. 

Cich(e ling, -lyng, obs. ff. Cuickuine 1, 

Cichin, obs. f. Cueqvern, Sequin, 

1682 WueLer Journ. Greece 1. 31 Five thousand Cichins. 

Cichoraceous (sikore"fos), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. cichorace-w (f. Ctchorium chicory) +-ous.] Of 
or belonging to the sub-order Cichoracer, com- 
prising those composite plants, which have only 
ligulate florets, as Chicory, Dandelion, etc. 

1729 Martyn in PAil, Trans, XXXVI. 29 Scariola isa 
Cichoraceous Plant, with a simple Empalement. a 1734 
Frover J.), The testaceous and bitter cichoraceous plants. 

|| Cicho-vrium, Latin name of Wild Succory. 

21806 Mrs. C. Saitit Flora's /forologe xi, Cichorium to 
the towering lark Lifts her soft eyes serenely blue. 

Cichory, -ie, obs. fi. Cuicory, Succory. 

Cich-pea, obs. f. CHICK-PEA. 

+Cicinie, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. cicénus, Gr. 
aixwos, f. cicé, im (or Kim) the castor-oil plant.) 
Cicinie (peth. crror for céiczéc) off, transl. L. 
oleune cictntunt, castor oil. 

r60r Horrann Pinay 11. 325 The gall likewise of » wild 
bore..mixt with Cicinie oile and oile Rosat. 

Cicisbeism (tfitfizbiz’m). [f Cicispzo + 
-ism. Cf. F, sigishétsmte.] The practice of attending 
a married woman as cicisbeo. 

1743 I. Watrove Lett. to ff. Mann (1833) 1. 241 Your 
history of Cicisbeism is more entertaining. 180z Eustace 
Classic. Tour (1821) IV, 309. 1841 W. Sparpine /taly II. 
tg The ridicule of the Frencl: displaced cicisbeism. 

|Cicisbeo (tfftfizbe-c). Also 8 cicisbee, 
cisisby, chichisbee. /°7/. -bei, also -beos, [It.; 
of uncertain origin: according to the Vocab. della 
Crusca, perhaps an inversion of 6¢/ cece ‘ beautiful 
chick (pea)’; used just in the same sense. Pasqua- 
lino cited by Diez says from F, chiche beau. In 
mod. F. sigishée.] 

Thename formerly given in Italy to the recognized 
gallant or cavalier servente of a married woman. 

1718 Lavy M, W. Monracu Leé?. 1. II. 66 The custoin of 
ceeisbeos..] know not whether you have ever heard of those 
animals. 1773 Characters in Ann. Reg. 66/2 The Chichis- 
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beois an appendix to matrimony. 1777 Sueriwan Sch. 
Scand. n. i. 1782 Westev Wks. (1872) XI. 158 English 
ladies are not attended by their cicisbys yet ; nor would any 
English husband suffer it. 1786 Gent/, Mag. Apr. pd 
Link’d arm in arm, she woes her cicisbee. 1817 Byron 
Beppo xxxvii, The word was formerly a ‘Cicisbeo’, But 
that is now grown vulgar and indecent... But ‘ Cavalier Ser- 
vente ’is the phrase. 


2. A knot of ribbon (such as might be worn by 
the cavalier servente) fastened to a sword-hilt, 
walking-stick, etc. [So in Italian.] 

177 SMottetrt cited by Ogilvie. 

Cickle, obs. f. SickLE. 

Ciclamin, obs. form of CYCLAMEN, 

+Ciclatoun. Oés. Forms: 3 ciclatun(e, 3-5 
(9 frst.) ciclatoun, 4 siclatoun, sikelatoun, 
syclatoun, 5 sicladoun, siklatoun, ciclatoune, 
syclatowno, syklatown, 6 shecklaton, CHECK- 
LaTon. [a. OF. ciclaton, -un, chiclaton, ciglaton, 
stglaion, segleton, senglaton, singlaton; also in 
Sp. ciclaton, Pr. sisclaio (Diez), also MHG. cicdét, 
sthldt, siglit, and siklatin. The source of the 
names found in most European langs. in the 


Middle Ages, appears to have been Arabic (orig. | 


Pers.) wpb tin Sigtlitiin, also sigilat, sigalat, 
sagalat, (acc. to Mr. J. Platts) from bi. ségil- 
lat, sigallat, for baw sagirlat, sagarlil, Arabi- 
cized form of Pers. w sakarlat, the same 
word which has ee ScagLer. The primary 
meaning was ‘searlet cloth’, later ‘fine painted or 
figured cloth’, ‘cloth of gold’, 

Diez took ciclaton as a deriv. of L. cyclas-adem, u Gr. 
xuxAas, -dda, ‘a state robe of women with a border running 
round it’. Dozy, Suppl. Arad. Lex., nppears to derive the 
Arabic from cyclas. Du Cange also idemified eyclas and 
ciclatun, and it is possible that the two words were, from 
their similarity, confused in Europe in the Middle Ages. 
Cf. cyclatum in Du Cange.] i 

A precious material much esteemed in the Middle 


Ages; in the first quot. perhaps ‘scarlet cloth’; | 


in others it is cloth of gold or other rich material. 
Perh. sometimes, a robe or mantle of this stuff 
(ef. Godefroy). 

azz Juliana 8 Al be tur wes bitild wid purpre, wid 
pal, & wid ciclatun, a 1240 Uveisun of ure Lefdi 193 
Al bin hird is i-schrud mid hwite ciclatune. [1295 /#v. S¢. 
Paul's Cath. in Monasticon Angl. IIL. 316 (Du Cange) 
Capa Johannis Maunself de panno aureo qui vocatur cicla- 
ton.] ¢1325 Coer de £. 2308 Of silk, cendale, and sycla- 
toun, Was the emperour’s pavyloun. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Sir 
Thopas' 1. 23 His Robe was of Syklatoun That coste many 
aJane. 1400 St. Ale-xius (Laud 622) 397 Ciclatounes pat 
weren of prijs, Pelured wip Ermyne & wip grijs, Alte she 
cast away. 

“| The word became obs. app. by 1400: 
following are notices or conjectures of later writers. 

1596 SrenseR State ire. Wks. (1862) 525/: Chaucer. .de- 
scribetb Sir Thopas apparell .. as bee went to fight..in his 
robe of shecklaton, which is that kind of guilded leather 
with which they use to imbroyder their Irish iackets. 1B49- 
83 Rock Ch. of fathers \I. 279 Ciclatoun and baudekin 
and every other sort of cloth of gold. 1876 — Text. 
Fabr, 26. 

Ciclo, obs. form of SUEKEL. 

+ Cicone, ciconie. Oés. In 4 cyconyo, si- 
conye, 5 sikonye. [ad.L. cicdnia.] A stork. 

1382 Wrycur Jer. vill 7 The somer foul tbat is clepid 

yconye {1388 a siconye]. ¢1400 Maunpev. v, Sikonyes, 
that thei clepen Ibes. 1549 Br. Moorer Decl, Ten Com. 
mand, Wks, (1843-52) 359 Follow the nature of the cicone, 
that in her youth nourisheth the old days of her parents. 


Cicoree, -ry, obs. ff. Cutcory. 

Cicotrino, obs. form of SocoTRINE (aloes). 

Cicumtrise, obs. form of CicaTRize. 

+Cicurate, v. Obs. [f. L. cécurat- ppl. stem 
of cicur-dre to tame (f, cfcur tame).] 

trans. To tame, to domesticate ; transf. to render 
mlld or harmless. lence Ci‘curated fel. a. 

1606 Breton Ovrania H ija, The Rauen..if she be Cicu- 
rated. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £p. 378 Poysons .. so 
refracted, cicurated, and subdued, as not to make goss 
their. destructive malignities. 1660 H. More Afysé, al. 
v. viii. 155 A cicurated Beast. 1702C. Mater Afagn. Chr. 
(2852) App. 216 Nor did be only try to cicurate the Indians. 
rz10 T. Futter Pharm. Extemp, 144 This broken .. and 
divided. .it {the Rosin] is perfectly cicurated. 

+Cicura‘tion. Ods. [f. prec. +-aTion.] Tam- 
ing, domestication. 

1623 Cockera, A Taming. .Cicuration. a1640 JACKSON 
Creed x. xxxvi, Wks. IX, 268 Touching the cicuration. .of 
the tiger, and of the lion. r6gr Rav Creation (1714) 118 
It might be thought the effect of cicuration. 

+Cicure, v. Obs. rare. =CICURATE, 

3599 Broughton's Lett. ix. 33 Cicuring and slaying the 
[beasts]. 1633 T. Apams xp. 2 Peter it 19 Laws are 
bands ; for the wild to cicure and humble them. 

|| Cicuta (siki#t%). Also 7 in Ing. form cicute. 
[L. cfci#ta, the hemlock given as poison.] A gents 
of poisonous umbelliferous plants, represented in 
Britain by the Water ITemlock, C. vérosa. Formerly 
a name of the Common Hemlock. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. cxli, (1495) 698 In- 
fected wyth the juys Cicuta that is Me of venyms. 1590 
Spenser #. QO. u. vii. 52 Cicuta bad, With which th’ uniust 
Atheniens made to dy Wise Socrates, 1635 CuLVERWELL 


the | 


CIDER. 


White Stone 162 This sweetned Socrates his cicute. 1774 
in Pettigrew Life of Lettsom(1817) III, 156, 1 bave observed 
good effects from the use of the cieuta in the hooping-cough. 
1876 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. V1. 726 Chloroform, hyoscy- 
amus, cicuta, nicotine..may be of use in diminishing the 
violence of tbe fits of coughing. 

Hence Cicutene, Cicutine, Cicutoxin, chemical 
principles or compounds obtained from Cicuta. 

18799 Warts Dict. Cheut. 1. 963 Cicutine, an alkaloid .. 
said to exist in the water-hemlock, Cicuta-virosa. 1881 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Cicutene, a volatile oil obtained from Cicuta 
virosa, Cicutoxin, the resinous, active constituent of Cicuta. 

Cicyly, obs. form of CicEny. 

| Cid (sid, Sp. péd). [Sp. céd chief, commander, 
a. Arab. My sayyid, lord.) 

A title 1 at in — literature to Ruy Diaz, 
Count of Bivar, a champion of Christianity against 
the Moors in the 11th century ; and to the epic cele- 
brating his exploits. 

[1687 J. Pruntes tr. Don. Onix. 599 And here it ts that Cid 
Hamet takes the Opportunity to tell yee, etc.) 1755 SMoLLETT 
fbid.1.i.3 Cid Ruy Dias was an excellent knight, 1808 
Soutney (¢i#Ze) Chronicle of the Cid. 1846 Rowse tr. Sis- 
wondis Lit. Europe U1, xxiii. 96 Remarks on the situation 
of Spain at the period when the Cid was written. /6d., 
The five Moorish Generals whom he had vanquished be- 
stowed upon him the title of es Sayd (or, my Lord) whence 
the name Céd had its origin. 

Cidar, obs. f. CIDER. 

| Cidaris (sidiris). [L. = Gr. «idapis, xivapis ; 
of Semitic origin = Heb, 2 Aether, (Persian) 


crown, diadem.] The royal tiara, or cap of state 
of the ancient Persians. 

1658 Ussner Ann. vi. 145 And whether he would or no, 
set the Cidaris.. upon his head. 1840 TitrtwaLe Greece 
VII. lv. 72 Baryaxes had assumed the erect cidaris, and the 
title of king of the Medes and Persians. 


-cide (ssid), suffix. 

1, a. F. -cide, L. vida cutter, killer, slayer, f. ce- 
dere, in comp. -cideve to cut, kill, as in homicida, 
parricida, matricida, fratricida, sorbricda, tyran- 
nicida, etc., slayer of a man, father, mother, 
brother, sister, tyrant, ctc.; also we (dt)cida, 
stone-cutter, etc. Most of the L. words having the 
sense ‘slayer, murderer’, have come down into 
Romanic and English, where new combinations 
have also been formed on the same type, notably 
vegicide and suicide; filictde has also been used ; 
and many occasional forms appear as jocose nonce- 
words, e.g. apicide, avicide, canicide, celicide, muri- 
cide, perdricide, tauricide, vaticide, verbicide; or, 
still more ludicrously, dirdicide, prenticecide, suitor- 
cide, ete. 4 

1866 Lond. Rev. 2 i ity fa 
more atiractive hes Jae Sar 0 aries eee 
{the "Ancient Mariner’), 1797 Cannine, etc, Anti-jacobin 
20 Nov. (Aeading), Mrs. Brownrigg, the * Prentice-cide ’, 

2. a. F. -cide, L. -cidinem cutting, killing, of same 
deriv. as 1; and, as the name of the action, possible 
wherever the name of the actor in -cfda was in use ; 
e.g. homicidium, parricidium, matricidium, etc. ; 
also sometimes independently as fu ddvicidiam 
slanghter of oxcn, etc. In English, as generally 
used as sense 1, the two implying each other, as in 
‘the parricide is he who commits parricide’, etc. 

Cidentine, @.  sonce-zd. (Sec quot.) 

1653 Urqunart Rasetais n. xxxii, As we have with us the 
countreys cisalpine and transalpine..so have tbey there the 
Countreys cidentine and tradentine, that is, behilber and 
beyond the teeth, 


Cider (szi-dar). Fonns: a. 4 sidir, sidre, 
sidur, sydir, sydur, sydyr, cidre, 4-7 sidor, 5 
sidere, codyr, 5-8 syder, 6 sydre, cydar, 6-7 
sydar, 6-9 cyder, 7 cidar, (eidyer), 6- cider. 
8, 4 siper, sypero, sithor(e, sithir, cither, ey- 
ther, 4-5 sythor. [ME. sidre, siper, etc., a. OF. 
sidre (now cidre), corresp. to It. sidro, efdro; Sp. 
sidra fem., OSp. sizra. Although the: phonettc 
history of the word in Romanic presents difficulties, 
there can be no doubt that it represents late L. 
sicera (med.L. ctsara, cisera), Gr. oixepa, a word 
used by the LXX, the Vulgate, and Christian 


writers to translate Ileb. IDY sizkar intoxicating 
liquor, ‘strong drink’, of the O.T., f. shakar to 
drink deeply or to intoxication. It is not clear 
where or how the phonetic change from sicera to 
sidra took place; but perh. the intermediate link 
was sisra (sitsra, sidzra): cf, F. dadre from Laza- 
rus. In common use cidre had already acquired 
the sense of ‘fermented drink made from apples’ 
before it was taken into English. But the earlier 
sense of ‘strong drink’ generally was retained in 
translation of, and allusions to, the Vulgate; and 
in this sense the word had often forms much nearer 
tothe Latin, as ciser, cisar, cyser, seser: these forms 
are not used in the sense ‘cider’: see Sicen.] 

1. A beverage made from the juice of apples ex- 
pressed and fermented. Formerly including fer- 
mented drinks prepared from some other fruits. 


CIDERISH. 
€1315 SHOREHAM 8 Inne sitlere, ne inne pareve: 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. lili. (1495) 894 Hony cometh 


of floures, sidre of frute, and ale of corne. c1440 Prop. 
Parv. 64 Cedyr drynke, cisera. 1464 Mann, & Househ. 
Exp. 184 He hathe 3even me a tone of syder. 1576 Foxe 
A, §& M1. 260/1 This ague he [K. John] also encreased .. 
by eating Peaches and drinking of new Ciser, or as we call 
it Sider. @1626 Bacon New Atl. 5 A kind of Sider made 
of a Fruit ofthat country. 1663 Bove Usefudness Exper. 
Philos. nu. 175 ‘Tis known, that Sydar, Perry, and other 
Juyces of Frnits, will afford such a spirit. 1708 J. Panzirs 
Cyder u, My mill Now grinds choice apples and the British 
vats O'erflow witb generous cider. 1714 /*7. BR. of Rates 36 
Beer, Syder, or Perry, per ‘on or 06, 1767 ‘I’. Hurcnin- 
son Hist. Prov. Mass.i. 57 A barrel full of cyder. 1848 
Macautay //isé. Eng. 1.614 Hogsheads of their best cyder. 
18975 Jevons Money (1878)6 The farm labourer may par- 
tially receive payment in cider. oy 

+b. Formerly used in Biblical passages, or 
allusions to them, alongside of ciser, czsar, cyser, 
etc., to render L, svcera of the Vulgate ‘strong 
drink’. Obs. (See SIcER.) 

1300 Cursor Af, 12679 (Cott.) pis iacol .. Iesu, broper .. 
he dranc neuer cisar [z.7. ciser, sider, cidre] ne wine, 1382 | 
Wrenir Fudg. xiii. 4 Be war thanne, lest thou drynke wyn 
and sither (1388sydur], /dé@. Prov. xxsi. 6 3iueth cither [1388 
sidur] to mornende men. /dd. Luke i. 15 He schal not 
drynke wyn and sydir [z2. cyser, cyther; 1388 sidir]. 1483 
Caxton G. de da Tour Liijb, He shold drync no wyn ne 
no maner of syther. 1497 Be. Ancock Mons Perf. ij 3 
Saynt John Baptyst, which ete neuer flesshe, dranke’ no 
wyne nor cydre. ‘ ; 

. attrib, and Conth., as cider-apple, -barrel, -bib- 
ber, -couuties, -country, fruit, -maker, «making, 
-orchard, -tree: cider-and (col/og.), ‘cider mixed 
with spirits or some other ingredient’ (Davies) 
(? obs.) ; cider-brandy, a kind of brandy distilled 
from cider; cider-cellar, a cellar in which cider 
is stored ; name of a drinking-shop and place of 
entertainment in Maiden-lane, London; cider- 
cup, a beverage consisting of cider sweetened and 
iced, with various flavouring ingredients; cider- 
house, a building in which cider is made; cider- 
man, one who makes or sells cider; cider-marc 
[see Marc], the refuse pulp, etc., left after pressing 
apples for cider ; + cider-master, a manufacturer 
of cider; cider-mill, a mill in which apples are 
crushed for making cider; cider-press, a press in 
which the juice of the crushed apples is expressed 
for cider; cider-pressings sd. Z/., the pulp, etc., 
left after expressing the juice for cider; cider- 
wring = cai dora 

1942 Fiewpinc F. Andrews 1. xvi, They had a pot of 
*cyder-and at the fire. /did., Smoaking their pipes over 
some Cyder-and. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. rorg The best 
situations for the growth of the *“cyder appfe. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess, Poet. Wks. (Bohn) I. 160 The *cider-barrel, 
the log-cabin, 1866 Miss ‘Tuackeray V7d/, ee xvi, The 
old *cider-bibbers at Pélottiers. 1823 Blackz, Mag. XIII. 
514 At *cider-cellar hours, when that famed potation-shop 
was in its days of glory. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xxiv, 
The lucrative see of Worcester was vacant; and some power- 
ful Whigs of the *cider country wished to obtain it for John 
Hall, 1876 Besant & Rice Godd. Butterfly xiii. 328 He 
drank some *cider-cup. 1669 WorLipcE Syst. Agric. (1681) 
11x There cannot be an over-stocking of the Country with 
them, especially of *Syder-fruits, 1848 Macautay His/. 
Eng. (1889) _ I. iii. 166 Worcester, the queen of the “cider 
land. 1671 H.Srusse Reply 17 From his own *Cider-maker. 
1664 Evetyn Kal, Hort, (2729) 216 September. .*Cider- 
making continues. 1706 Lond. Gaz, No. 4287/4 Richard 
Peake, late of London, *Cyderman. 1664 Evetyn Porona 
Gen. Advt. (1729) 94 Care is taken by discreet *Cider- 
Masters. | 1675 — Terra (1776) 63 [A] bed of *Cyder-marc, 
rotten fruit and garden offal. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 23 4/4 
Mr. George Brown *Sider-Merchant at the *Sider-Mill in 
High Holborn. 1676 Bear in PAil, Trans. XI, 584 The 
Cider-mill, or *Cider-press invented Dyin Hook. 1664 
Evetyn Aad. Hort. (1729) 225 Sow .. Pomace of *Cider- 
Pressings to raise Nurseries. 1530 Patscr. 270 *Sydre 
tree, fommtier. 

+ Ciderage. Obs, /ferd. [Deriv. unknown; can 

it bea misprint for ce/erage 1} The Water-Pepper, 
Polygonum Hydropiper ; also P. Persicaria. 
_ 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. \xviii. 633 This herbe is called .. 
in Englishe Arsse-smart or Ciderage. 1611 CotGr., Persis 
caire, Dead Arsesmart, dead Culerage, Ciderage, Peach- 
wort, 

Ciderish (soi‘derif), a. rare. 
ISH! A Somewhat like cider (in flavour). 

1854 THoreau Walden (1863) 277 Their fruit still wild and 
ciderish to my taste. 

Ciderist (soi-dorist). [f. Ciorr+-ist.] One 
who makes cider ; a connoisseur in cider. 

1664 Evetyn Pomona Gen. Advt. G72) zor A Nobleman 
tasting of a Bottle... bimself a great ciderist, protested the 
excellency of it. 1669 WorLIDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 323 
A Ciderist, one that deals in Cider, or an affecter of Cider, 
1685 (tite), The Compleat Planter and Cyderist. 1807 
VANCOUVER Agric. Devon (1813) 237 Objects of the first im- 
Portance with all good ciderists. : 

Ciderkin (soi-darkin). [f. Ciper +-KIN, dim, 
suffix.] An inferior liquor made by watering and 
subjecting to a second pressure the pulp left after 
expressing the juice for cider; alsocalledqwater-cider. 


[1577 B. E Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586)89 b, Of Apples 
they make a drinke called Cider, and a smallie drinke 
beside with water and the refuse of the Apples strained: a | 
good drinke to coole the thirst of the poore labourer.) 1676 _ 


Wortipce Cyder (1691) 113 Use your Pulp afterwards for _ 


[f Crper + 
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the making of Water-Cider, usually called Purre or Ciderkin. 
1843 97nd. KR. Agric. Soc. 1V. 1. 402 The dry poimmey, or 
pel , is thrown into water where it is allowed to macerate; 
and .. again pressed, and affords .. ciderkin, or water- 
cider. 

Cidery (soi-deri), a. rare. [f. Ciper + -y1.] 
Of the nature of, or resembling cider. 

1887 Haroy MWoedlanders 11. ix. 150 The blue stagnant 
air. .was heavy with a sweet cidery smell. 

|| Ci-devant (sz\davan), a. (sé.) [Fr., =hereto- 
fore, formerly.} 

1. Former, ‘late’; that was formerly. 

1990 Burns Let, Mrs. Dundop 8 Aug., A cl-devant friend 
of mine, 1812 Byron Ch. //ar.u. App. B, The ci-devant 
Anglo-consul of Athens. 1847 Loner. #v. u. iii. 83, They 
marvelled to see the wealth of the ci-devant blacksmith, 

2. 56, In the language of the Freuch Revolution, 
aman of rank, i.e. one formerly such, the Republic 
having stippressed distinctions of nobility. 

1871 Mortry Crt. Misc. 152 Give me the lives of..three 


hundred thousand ci-devants and aristocrats. 


Cidron, cidyer, obs. ff. Crrron, CIDER. 

Ciego, obs. f. CHIGOE. 

1950 G. Hucnes Barbadoes 42 As to Ciegoes they will 
appear to the naked eye like a sinall flea. 

Ciel, var. of Seri v., to sew up, blind. 

1627 FevtHam Resolves 1. xxvi. Wks. (1677) 46 Their souls 
have cieled eyes, that can see nothing but perfection, in 
their own labors, 


Ciel, etc., variant of CeIn, etc. 

+Cieler. Obs. rare. [f. céel, CEIL v. +-ER1,] 
One whose occupation is to wainscot, cte. 

1s65 in Entick London (1766) IV. 153 The joyners .. were 
incorporated by queen Elizabeth, on the 18th of April, a.p. 
1365, by the name of The Master and Wardens and Com- 
monalty of the faculty of Joyners and Cielers of London. 

Cien, ciens, cient, obs. ff. Scton. 

Cience, obs. f. SctencE. 

(| Ciento. Oés. [Sp. cZento a hundred, jege de 
/os cientos piquet.] =Crnr 2, 

1690 Dict. Cant. Crew, Crento, an old Game at Cards. 

Cierge (siv1dz, or as Fr. sigrz). Forms: 3-7 
cerge, 3-6 serge, 4 serg; also 4-6, 9 cierge, 
(3 cirge, 5 cyergce, suerge, 6 surge, searge, 
cearge). [a. OF. cerge, cirge 12th c.), cerge (13th 


c.), in Pr. cert, Sp. cirio:—L. crens later cerits) of — 


wax, waxen, f. céva wax. The typical Eng. form 
was cerge, serge; but in actual nse the word went 
out about 1600, and occurs since either as a his- 
torical archaism or consciously as French.] A wax 
candle or taper, ésf.a large wax candle nsed in re- 


ligions ceremonies. 

a1300 Cursor M. 20701 Gas ban.. Wit cirges and wit 
candel-bright Pat ye hafno defaut of light. ¢ 1300 Hazelok 
594 Also lith was it per-inne, So per brenden cerges inne. 
Pad, 2125 So ber brenden serges seuene. c1qoo Xow. 
Rose 6251 The elevene thousand maydens deere, That beren 
in heven her ciergis clere. ¢ 1400 Afol. Lollards 48 Kirks 
are not to be worschipped, nor sergs to be multiplied per in. 
1485 Will in Ripon Ch. Acts 278, v serges, ilkoone of a 
pore of wax. 1513 Dovctas Axes xu. ix, 103 The 

lesand torchys al and sergis brycht. 1513 BRADSHAW 
St, Werburge 1. xl, A solemne procession With crosses and 
baners and surges clere lyght. 1570 Levins A/antp. 210 A 
cearge, eaerexs. 1593 Mon. & Rites Ch. Durham (1842) 12 
Lattin basons, .havinge pricks for serges, or great wax can- 
dles, to stand on. 1843 Mrs. Romer Aone, §e. I. 69 The 
cierges were lighted, and a splendid mass in music per- 
formed. . 

b. Conrdb.. as cterge-bearer. 

¢ 1450 Wr.-Wiilcker 682 ic ceroferarins, a cerg-berare. 

+Cierger. Olds. rare. A cierge-bearer. 

1624 Darciz Birth of Heresies xiv. 59 Before the Cabinet 
or Reliquarie, went a Cierger, carrying a light ‘laper. 

[Cietezour, a misreading of cvetegan = citizen. 
(In Jamieson and subseq. compilers.) 

1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 91 The cietezanis 
[printed cietezouris] of Teruana.. refusit nocht thir 
offeris.] a; 

Cifra, cifring‘e, obs. ff. CreneEr, -ING. 

Cifte, obs. form of Sirt. . 

||Cigala, cigale. [a. F. ciguée, It. & Pr. 
cigala:—L. cicéda.] = CicaDa, CICALA. 

1623 Favine Zhead. Hon. ui. iv. 361 Like as the Athenians 
did weare Cigales on their shooes. 1653 Urounart Rave: 
fais u. xi, Grassboppers, locusts, cigals, and such like fly- 
fowls, 1768 H. WaLpoce Corr. (1837) II. 4oo Constantly 
whining and droning and interrupting like a cigala ina sultry 
dayin Italy. 1824 Heser 77, (1828) I. ix. 247 Still as we 
pass, combuah and briar, The shrill cigala strikes his lyre. 
1878 Besant and Rice Celia’s Arbour xxxii. 234 The shrill 
voice of the cigale, 

Cigar, segar (sigi1). Forms: 8 seegar, ce- 
gar, seguar (sagar), 8-9 segar, 9 cigarre, cigar. 
[ad. Sp. cégarro: in F. cigare. 

The Spanish word appears not to be from any lang, of W. 
Indies, Its close formal affinity to Sp. cfgarra ‘cicada’, 
naturally suggests its formation from that word, esp. as 
derivatives often differ merely in gender. Barcia, Great 
Etymol. Spanish Dict. says ‘el cigarro figura una _cigarra 
de papel’ (the cigar bas the form of a cicada of paper). 
Mahn also thinks that the roll of tobacco leaf was com- 
pared to the body of the insect, which is cylindrical with a 
conical apex. The name cigerra/ applied to a kind of 
pleasnre-garden and summer-house (as tn the cigarrales of 
Toledo), which has sometimes been pressed into service int 
discussing the etymology, is said by Barcia, after P. Guadio, 
to be related neither to cfgarra nor cigarre, but to be of 
Arabic origin meaning ‘little house’ (case peguefia). It is 


CILERY. 


said however to be applied in Cuba to a tobacco garden or 
nursery. 

1. A compact roll of tobacco-leaves for smoking, 
one end being taken in the mouth while the other 
is lit. 

19735 J. Cockaurn Journ. over Land 139 These Gentle- 
men (3 Friars at Nicaragua] gave us some Seegars 10 smoke 
.. These are Leaves of Tobacco rolled np in such Manner 
that they serve both for a Pipe and ‘Tobacco itself .. they 
know no other way [of smoking] here, for there is no such 
Thing as a Tobacco-Pipe throughout New Spain, ete. 
19977 W. Datrvorin Trav, Sp. & Port. xvii, The Marquis 
took out of his pocket a little bit of tobacco, rolled it up in 
a piece of paper, making a cigar of it. 19778 Pennant 
Journ. Snowdon 28 Pipes were not then invented, so they 
nsed the twisted leaves, or segars. @ 1987 Cotman A/an of 
Business w, Many a Sagar have little Cofay and I smoaked 
together. 1823 Byron /s/and ut. xix, Give me a cigar. 
1833 Marrvat 2. Stwiple xvii, A paper segar, 1869 Rus KIN 
Q. of Air gx note, It is not easy to estimate the demoraliz- 
ing effect on the youth of Europe of the cigar. 

. Comb. as cigar-box, -case, -cutter,-end, -holder, 
lighter, -utaker, -shop, -smoke, -smoker, -stump, 
-tip, -tube, etc.; clgar-loving, -shaped, etc., adjs.; 
eigar-bundler, a machine for binding cigars in 
bundles ; cigar-press, a machine for compressing 
cigars horizontally and vertically; cigar-ship, 
-steamer, a ship made in the shape of a cigar, 

@ 1863 Tuackrray /its- Boodle Papers (1887) 16, 1... can 
at any rate take my “cigar-case out after dinner at Black- 
wall. 1870 Ruskin Avatra Pented. 84 (1loppe) Orange-peel, 
foul straw, rags, and *cigar-ends. 1886 Pall Alall G. 14 
Aug. 13/2 Cigar-end gathering .. is practised more or less 
in every large town... he man who picks up thrown away 
cigar ends does not do so to smoke but to sell them. 1872 
Chamb, Frul, Jan. (Hoppe), Very dirty hands... make one 
resolve for the future to use a cigar-holder, 1887 Serfbv, 
Slag. I. 427/2 This torpedo..is fusiform, or cigar-shaped. 
1869 Daily News 12 June, The *cigar-ship, strangest of all 
naval productions. 1836-9 Dickens Sh. Bos, Streets iii, 
The window of a west-end “cigar-shop. 1887 M. Roweris 
West, Avernus 160 Discarded chews and old ‘cigar 
stumps, 

llence ‘xonce-zexds.) Ciga'red a., furnished with a 
cigar; Ciga‘rer, a cigar-smokcr; Ciga‘rified a. 

1830 Lytton 7. CéiGord vi, Prowling in Regent Street 
towards evening, whiskered and cigared. 1826 Blachw. 
Mag. XX. 135 Particular pipemen, and solitary cigarers, no 
doubt, always existed. 1848 ‘THAckERAY BA, Svobs xxx, 
A stupid little cigarrified Count of dragoons. 

Cigaresque (sigdresk), a. Asnorous. [f. prec. 
+ -ESQUE.] Having a cigar (or cigars as a pro- 
minent feature. 

1839 O. Rev. June go The cigaresque seitoras of Paraguay. 
1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVIII. 19 A sonnet with which he, 
serpentlike, tempted the cigaresque Eve [a coquette who 
dealt in cigars and smiles]. 1868 M. Coins Siecet Anuze 
Page (11. 230 As in cigaresque indolence he loitered along 
Isola Rossa's enchanted coast, fe 

Cigarette (sigiret’. [dim. of ¢cZgar: in F. 
cigarette.) A small cigar made of a little finely- 
ent tobacco rolled np in thin paper, tobacco-leaf, 
or maize-husk. 

1842 L. S. CostELto Pilger. Auvergne 1. 332 The habit of 
smoking cigarettes..is quite de grande mode of late with 
certain French ladies, 1843 Mrs. Romer Rhone, etc. 1. 252 
The beggars in the streets have paper cigars (called cigar- 
ettes) in their mouths. 1883 Lioyp £46 & # ow Il. 118. 

b. Aled, A similar roll of the leaves of medi- 
cinal plants or other medicated substances for 
smoking. 

1876 BartHoLow Afat. Med. (1879) 7 The most effective 
method of treating an astbmatic paroxysm is by means of a 
cigarette containing various narcotic substances. 1881 Syd. 
Soc. Ler, E 

2. attrib. and Coméd., as cigarette-case, factory, 
Siller, -holder, -machine, -maker, -making, -paper, 
-smoke, -smoker, -tobacco, ete. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 5 Sept. 6/2 The largest “cigarette fac- 
tory in tbe world is said to be that of La Honradez, Cuba, 
1886 /diust. Lond. News 2 Jan. 2/1 Passwords among 
“cigarette-smokers. i : ‘ 

|| Cigari'to, [Sp.-American cigarri/o, dim. of 
cigarro.| <A cigarette. 

1851 Mavxe Reip Scadp Hunt. xx, They smoked cigaritas, 
rolling them between their fingers in husk of maize. 1878 
Masque Poets 195 Smoking his cigarito. 

Cigarless (sigilés), a. [f. Cican+-vess.] 
Without a cigar. 

¢ 1860 Cutupert-Brpr Codlege Life 128 It is smoked out, 
and Iam cigarless, 1881 Miss Brappon Asph. Il. 113. 

+ Cigling, vb/. sb. rare—'. [f. ¥. cigaler, ‘to 
chirpe, sing, chatter, like a cigate’ (Cotgr.).] 
Chirping or chirring like that of the cicada, — 

1693 Urounart Radelais mm. xiii. 107 The crouting of 
Cormorants, cigling of Locusts. 

Cignet, Cikil, obs, ff, CYGNET, CYCLE. 

Cil (Gil), sé. rare. [a. F. cil (It. edgtio) s-L. 
ctilium eyelid, eyelash] in p/. = CILIA 3. 

1868 Wricut Ocean World w. 93 In the superior In- 
fusoria, besides the granules. .vibratile cils, 

Cilery, cillery (siléri). Arch. [app. formed 
from CELURE, also spelt cylour, séller, etc.] ‘The 
drapery or foliage carved on the heads of columns.’ 

1611 Cotcr., Draperie, a flourishing with leaues, and 
flowers in wood, or stone, vsed especially on the heads of 
pillers, and tearmed by our workemen Draperie, or Cilerie. 
1656 it Le TE ge 16 1930A. Gorpon Maffei's Amphith. 
205 The Capitals are Corinthian. . with the Cilleries or curled 
Tufts. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. 


CILIA. 


|| Cilia (si1id), 54. 2/7. Sing. e7/inm, not common, 
Oe cilia, Bh of c#l#nm,an eyelid, eyelid-edge, eye- 

ash. (The plural has been made cé/#m and ei/ras 

Bi those who mistook ¢//7a for a sing.) Cf. Crt.] 

. The eyelids, esf. tbe outer edges of the eyelids, 
s7ts Kersey, Crffun, the Eye-lid, prope the utmost 

Edge of the Eye-lid, out of which the Hairs grow. So 
1721-1800 Patty. 1783 J. C. Smvta in Afed, Commun. 1. 
193 The cilia, or edges of the eye-lids, look red. 

b. The eye-lashes. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X. 141/2 The lashes or cilia..grow in 
several rows at the margins of both lids. 1875 H. Watton 
Dis, Eye 137 A cilium is always in the centre of it, 

2. Delicate hairs resembling eye-lashes, esf. such 
as form a fringe on the margins of leaves, the wings 
of soine insects, ctc. 

1794 Martyn Xoussean's Bot. xxvi. 402 The scales are 
ovate with erect capillary cilias. 
Anim, Kingd, 461, The wings [of diptera] are always dis- 
tant..Their edge is more or less fringed with cilia. 
Penvett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 331 The margin of the theca 
appears furnished with appendages of very regular form 
arranged in one or two rows. .termed ‘T’ceth or Cilia. 

3. Phys. Minute hair-like organs or appendages 
found on the tissues of most aniinals, and in some 
vegetable organisms. They are in incessant vibra- 
tile movement, and in many of the lower animal 
forms that live in watcr they serve as the chief 


organs of locomotion. 

1835-6 Tonp Cyc? Anat. 1. 606/1 The cilia serve as organs 
of locomotion. /éid. Cilia. exist in a great many inverte- 
brated and in all vertebrated animals except Fishes. 1872 
Huxcry Phys. vii. 157 In some of the lower animals, cells 
may be found possessing only a single cilium. 1875 BeNxetr 
& Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot, 211 Algae, The rotating advancing 
movement is occasioned hy Cilia, fine vibratile threads which 
are sometimes very numerous but short, and cover the whole 
surface of the swarm-spore. 1881 Mivart Caf 26 Thread- 
like processes or cilia, which are capable of performing re- 
peatedly a whipping-like movement. 

4. in Comb. as cila-bearing adj. in sense 3). 

1835-6 Topn Cyci. Auat, 1. 43/2 The cilia-bearing arches. 

Cilialess (silialés), a. rare". [f. Cinta + 
-LESS.] Without cilia (sense 3°. 

188: Sefence Gessif No. 202. 218 In the sponges .. the 
ciliated cells withdraw into the cilialess layer. 

+Ciliar, ¢z. Ofs. [f. L. type *cef/fdr-ts, £ 
cilfum > sce prec. and -AR.] =next. 

161g Crookr Body ren 64 The cristalline humor .. 
seemeth to be nourished by the Ciliar Ligamenl. 1634 T. 
Jounsos tr. Parey’s Chirurg, 186 The ciliar or hairy wro- 
cesses, 1811 lloorrr Aled. Dict., Ciliar Ligament. divides 
the choroid membrane from the iris. 

Ciliary (frliari), ¢. [6 L. type *cilidri-as, £. 
ctlinn: cf. ¥. etlatre, and see -any.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the cyclids or eyclashcs. 

Citiary body: the thickening of the anterior part of the 
choroid membrane. Ciliary circle:=Ciliary muscle. Cilia 
ay, ganglion: a ganglion situated at the back part of the 
orbit between the optic nerve and the external rectus muscle; 
the lenticular or ofhthaimic ganglion. Ciliary ligament: 
the tissue connecting the edge of the iris with the choroid. 
Ciliary muscie or circle: unstriped muscular fibres situated 
beneath the sclero-corneal junction behind the iris and 
around the margin of the lens. Cilfary processes. the folds 
or plails into which the anterior part of the choroid mem- 
brane is gathered around the crystalline lens. Ciliary sone: 
“the appearance which the pigment between the ciliary pro- 
cesses leaves on the hyaloid membrane, like the disc of a 
flower ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1691 Ray Creation u. (170%) 261 The ciliary processes or 
rather the ligaments observed in the inside of the sclerotic 
tunicles .. serve instead of a muscle by their contraction to 
alter the figure of the eye. 1 A. Monro Anat. Nerves 
(ed. 3) 41 The In-side of the Eye ns far forwards as the 
ciliary Circle, 1793 Youn Vision in Phil, Trans. LX XXII. 
171 The contraclion of the ciliary zone is equally inadequate 
and unnecessary, 1803 Afed. Yrul. 1X. 240 The ciliary 
plexus, which is in part formed from the first branch of the 
fifth pair of nerves. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 547 
Meibomian Glands or Cliary Follicles. ‘These are small 
round follicles, lodged in particular grooves, between the 
tarsal cartilages and the tunica conjunctiva. 1833 BarwsTER 
Nat. Magic ii. 36 A proof that the retina retains its power 
to its very termination near the ciliary processes. 1836-9 
Toop Cyc?, Anat, 11, 282/1 The ciliary nerves all penetrate 
the sclerotic coat of the eye separately and obliquely. 1872 
Hux.ey P/ys. ix. 228 The so-called ciliary ligainent. 1879 
Harcan Eyesight iit. 41 The ciliary muscle does for the 
eye what the adjusting screw does for the opera glass, 

2. Pertaining to, or caused by, cilia (sense 3); 
esp. Ciliary motion: the vibratile motion of the 
cilia, also locomotion by the vibration of the cilia. 

1835-6 Toop Cyc. Auat. I. 609, i The ciliary motion has 
been. .ohserved In the embryo of Infusoria, 1879 Casse/l’s 
Techn, Educ. \V. 154/1 The oyster is ohserved. .hy means 
of the ciliary organs ..to create a continitous current of 
water. 1880 Bastian Brain 71 Their food being brought to 
the commencement of the alimentary canal by ciliary action, 

Ciliate (silictt), a. [f. L. type *ef/ra?-ns, f. 
cilinm: cf. ¥. cilié] Furnished with cilia. 

1. (esp. Bot.) Fringed or surrounded with hairs 
or fine bristles. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot, xiii, 134 The keel of the 
chaffs is ciliate, 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 302 Between these 
teeth other minute teeth, also somewhat ciliate. 1861 Mrs. 
Lankester Hild Flowers 80 The leaves are. .citiate. 

2. Fumished with vibratile cilia (see Citta 3). 

1868 Waicnt Ocean IWorld iv. 93 The superior Infusoria, 
called ciliate, namely, those provided wit vibratile cils. 
1879 tr. //aeckel’s Evol, Afau 1. vii.174 When these cells 
are possessed of many processes they are called ciliate cells. 


1834 M*MertrteCuvler’s | 
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_ clligere.] Bearing cilia. 
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Hence Cillati-, Ciliato-, combining forms, as 
(in sense 1) ciliatifoltate, ciliato-dentate, -petalons, 
serrate, etc. 

Ciliated (silizttéd), a. 

W, =CIbiateE I. 

1753 Cuampers Cyct. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Ciliated Leaf, one 
surrounded all the way with parallel hatrs, or filaments, so 
as to give some resemblance of the hairiness of the eye-lids. 
1766 Pennant Zool. IV. 6 (Jod.). 1783 Ligutroot Afota- 
ctlla in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 10 The tip of the tongue cloven 
and ciliated. 1845 LinpLey Scd. Bot. 1. (1858) 1g If hairs oc- 
cupy only the edge. .it is said to be cflfated, 

. = CILIATE 2. 
1835 Ktrsy Had. & Inst. Anint 1, vi. 196 They sail gaily 
on, by means of their ciliated tails. 1876 Foster ‘ag 
1. iii, 114 A muscular automatisin like that of a ciliated cell. 

Ciliation (siliz-fan).  [f. L. type *e*//ation-em, 
f. ctl7-m : see -atIoN.] Ciliated condition. 

1852 Dana Crust. L152 The long ciliation of the inner 
margin of this and the preceding joint. 1859 Topp Cyc?. 
Anat. V. 639/: ‘The ciliation of the epithelium commences 
in the rugose portion of the canal. ‘ 

Cilice (silis). (OE. cific, ad. L. eflicium :—Gr. 
KrAistoy, a coarse cloth orig. made of Cilician 
goat’s hair, f. K:Auia Cilicia. In mod. Eng., a. F. 
cilice, or taken anew from Latin.] Mair-cloth; 
a rougb garment made of hair-cloth, generally wom 
as a penitential robe. Also a/frid. 

c9so Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. xi. 21 In cilic & in asca hreow- 
nisse dydon. 1599 Life Sir T. Afore in Wordsworth £ccé, 
Biog. (1853) Ul. 53 In his youth or tender years he used to 
wearea cilice or hair-shirt. cx610 Femad/e Saints (E.E.T.S.) 
186 After that she had layd the childe on her hayte cloth or 
cilice .. she restored the infant whole to the mother. 1794 
Mus. Prozzi Synon. IL. 250 Nuns of some religious orders 
wear a hair cloth or cilice next their skin. 1812 Soutury 
Onmiana |). 277 A cilice bandage across the eyes. 1843 
Cartyie Pasi & /’r.u.i, Monks. .with their shaven crowns, 
hair.cilices, and vows cf poverty. : 

Cilicions (sili‘fas\, a. [f L. ctlici-um (sce 
prec.) +-0us.] Of hair-cloth. 

1646 Str T. Browse Pseud, Ep. v. xv. 256 A cilicious or 
sackcloth habit. /@éd. Sutable to the Cilicious and hairie 
Vestes of the strictest Orders of Friars. 

Cilicism (si'lisiz’m). [f Cilicra,in Asia Minor 
+-18¥.] A form of speech cbaracteristic of Cilicia. 

1848 J. Sauta Moy. 4 Shipier, St. Paul St. Jerome .. who 
wrote on the Cilicisms of St. Paul, 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
1.27. 1886 — /fist. Inferpr.230. " 

Ciliiferous, ciliferons (si:liji-férss, -lifEras), 
a. [f L. cftf-2 + -fer, -FEROUS bearing; cf. F. 
1881 Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Ciliiform, ciliform (si‘liiffun, -liffim), a. 
(f. L. cétf-zen eyelash + -formis, -FoRM; cf. F. cals- 
forme.) Waving the form of cilia; applied esf. to 
the fine cvenly-set tecth of certain fish. 

1 gz Tonn Cyc?. Anat. 1V.874/1 When the teeth nre 
equally fine and numerous, but longer, they rre called 
‘cilii-form'. 1880 Gusturk Fishes 126 The finest teeth are 
like fine flexible bristles, ciltiform or setiform. 

Cilinder, obs. f. CyntnpeEr. 

Ciliobrachiate (si:lijbrekilt), a. Zool. 
(ad. mod. L. erMfobrachidt-us, f. cilinun + brachi-um 
an arm: sce-sTE%.] Ilaving the arms or tentacles 
furnished with vibratile cilia. The L. neuter pl. 
Crliobrachia‘ta is the name of a class of polypes so 
distinguished. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. HI. 174/1 A small cilto-brachiate 
polypus. 1846 Patterson Zoo/. 28 Round the mouth is n 
circle of retractile tentacula covered with cilia, from which 
circumstance the order has been terined ‘ciliohrachiata’. 

Ciliograde (si'ligreid), a. and sh, Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. e*ograd-us, f. cilt-s0m + -gradus walking, 
f. gradi to go, proceed: cf. F. etliograde.] 

A. adj. Moving by means of vibratile cilia, 

1835-6 Tonn Cycd, Anat, 1. 109/1 One of the ciliograde 
acalephae, 1839-47 Jé/d. 111. 432/2 Capable of a ciliograde 
mode of progression. e. 

B. sé. A member of the CrHograda, a tribe of 
Acalephans whicb swim by ineans of cilia, 

1835-6 Topp Cyc?. Anat. 1. 38/2 In the ciliograda, the 
locomotive organs are large cilia. 1846 Patterson Zool, 33 
From this peculiar mode of locomotion they are termed 
ciliogrades. 1857 Woon Cont. Objects Sea Shore 10g ‘The 
beroe being called x ciliograde. a 

Ciliolate (si'lijlet),a. Bot. [f L. type *cz/tol- 
wor dim. of eflénm.] Fringed with minute cilia. 

31870 Hooker Stud, #7, 308 Leaves. .suhacute, ciliolate. : 

Cilio-spi'nal, a. in Ciltospinal centre, the di- 
rect centre in the spinal chord, where the nerve- 
fibres that cause coutraction and tlilation of the 
pupil of the eye take their origin: so C. region. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1885 W. Stracine tr, Landois 
Physiol, V1. 853 The centre for the dilatation of the pupil 
lies in the lower cervical part of the cord .. constitutin 
Budge’s Cilio-spinal centre. /did. The centre, as wel 
as the subordinate ‘ciliospinal region’ of the spinnl cord, 
is also capable of being exciled reflexly. 

Cill, var. of Sinz, still occas. used. 

Cillibub, Cillie, obs. ff. Sttuanus, SILLY. 

{{Cillosis (sildusis). [irreg. f. L. ef/itre to 
move, agitatc, in imitation of sbs. from Greek in 
-dsis.] A spasmodic trembliug of the eyclids. 

1811 Hooper Afed. Dict, 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cima, cimatium, var. of Cyaa, CymMartust. 

Cimball, -belle, obs. ff. CystBaL. 


[f. as prec. +-Ep.] 


CIMOLIA. 


Cime, var. of Crap. 

{|Cimelia, s+. p/. Obs. rare. Also cimilia. 
(med.1.. crmelia, cimitia, a. Gr. keaphAca treasures. | 
‘Treasures, things laid up in store as valuable. 

1664 Evetyn /omona (1729) Pref. 49 From the well- 
furnished Register, and Cimelia of the Royal Society. 1669 
Avsrry Life Hobbes in Wood Ath. Oxon. (1813) Pref. 136 
note, Reserved. .as cimilia or rarities, in the library or closet. 
1736 Baiwey (fol.), Cinselium, a repository for medals. 

+ Cime‘liarch. Oés.—° [ad. late L. cimeliar- 
cha, a. late Gr. xeipnArdpyns treasurer, store- 
keeper ; and its deriv. late L. ciméiarchium, a. 
late Gr. xerpndidpyiov treasury, store-house.] (See 
quots.) So Cimeliarchy [ad. cimé/iarchinm’). 

1656 BLountT Glossogr., Cimetiarck \cimeliarchuns, a 
Jewel-house; also a Vestry in a Church. 1678 Puttcirs, 
Cimeliark (Cimiliarchum), a Vestry ; also a place to put 
Jewels in. Also (Cimeliarcha)a Keeper of the Plate, Vest- 
ments, and other rich things belonging toa Church, 1736 
Baitey (fol.), Crmeliarch (xeysndtdpyys, Gr.), the chtef 
keeper of plate, vestments, etc. belonging to a church; a 
church-warden. C imeliarchy (cimeliarchium, Li; xeusn- 
Avdpxtor, Gr.), a jewel house; also a vestry in a church. 
1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. Cimeliarch, the apartment in 
ancient churches where the plate and vestments are de- 
posited. 4 

Ciment, Cimerian, ff. Cresent, CIMMERIAN, 

Cimeter, -itar, -iter, obs. ff. ScrmTar. 

|| Cimex (soirmeks). Pl. cimices. Also ?6-7 
cimice, 7 chimice, cimisse, cimise. [a. L. 
cimex, pl. cimices, or its It. repr. cémice; cf. 
Cuincn, The pl. cimices may belong to citber 
cimex or cimice.| A bed-bug. Now only (in form 
Cimex) as the piomelon| name of the genus. 

1585 Liuovp Treas. Health Siij, The smale stynkynge 
wormes that brede in paper or wod called Cimices. 1616 
SULLoKaR, Cimisse, a noysome little worme flat and red 
which raiseth wheals where it biteth: If it bee hroken it 
yieldeth a stinking smell. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 696 Cimices 
are found in the holes of Bedsides. 1 J. Rownasn Mayas 
Theat, Ins. The stinking Beetle some confound with 
the Cimex or Wall-louse. @ 1670 Hacker Ad/. I rlfiams 
n. 182 When wars hroke out, they crept out of their crannies, 
like the cimici, in the houses of Italy. @ 1706 Evetyn Afem, 
(181g) I. 201 Bedsteads .. of forged iron gilded, since it is 
impossihle to keepe the wooden ones from ye Chimices. 

Cimi‘ceous, 2. norce-wd. [f. L. type *cimice- 
us (f. ciintc-em bug) +-ovs.] Full of bugs, buggy. 

1865 W. Winte £. Eng. Il. 199 The bedrooms were ill- 
ventilated and cimiceous. 

Cimicic (saimi'sik), a. Chem, [f L. cfmtic-em 
bug +-to.] Cimicic Acid: a yellow crystallizable 
acid, of rancid odour, obtained from the liquid 
secreted by a bug, Ahaphigaster punctipennis. 
Its salts are Cimicates ; and its radical Cimicyl. 

1863-72 Watts Dict.Chem. |. 964 Cimicic acid, Cis Han 01, 
an acid, pelonioe ‘to the oletc series .. treated with 
pentachloride of phosphorus .. yields chloride of cimicyl, 
Cys Hn O.Cl.. The cimicates of the earth-metals and heavy 
metals are nearly or quite insoluble in water and alcohol, 

Cimici.fugin. C/em. An impure resin from 
Cimicifuga racemosa or Black Suake-root. 

1876 Harvey Mat. Afed. 780 A resinous principle which 
has been termed cimicifugin or mucrotin, a dark brown 
powder, readily soluble in alcohol. 


Cimicine (saimissin), a. [f. L. exmie-em + 


-InE.] Smelling of bugs. So also Cimi-ei- 
nous. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Cimicine. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cimt- 
cinons, 


Cimicoid (soiinikoid), @. [fas prec. + -o1D.] 
‘Resembling a bug’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cimise, -isse: sce CIMEX. 

Cimitery, -ory, etc., obs. ff. CEMETERY. 

Cimmerian (simi-riin), a. Also 6-7 Cym-, 
7 Cymm., Cim-. [f. L. Cinnmert-us (Gr. Kip- 
péptos) pertaining to the Cimmerii + -AN.] 

Of or belonging to the Cimmerii, a people fabled 
be the ancicnts to llve in perpetual darkness, 
Hence, proverbially used as a qualification of dense 
darkness, gloom, or night, or of things or persons 
shrondced in thick darkness. 

1598 Marston Pygnrad, Sat. 1. 142 That such Cymerian 
darknes should inuolve A quaint conceit, that he could not 
resolue, 1632 Mitton L’Allegro 10 ‘There under ebon 
shades. .In dark Cimmerian deseit ever dwell. 1781 Ginnon 
Deel. & F.U1. 206 The proverbial expression of Cimmerian 
darkness was originally borrowed from the description of 
Homer (in the eleventh book of the Odyssey), 1Bor HinLen 
Wirtiams S&, Fr. Rep. t. xviii. 229 The Cimmerian night 
of the middle ages. 1880 E. Kirke Garfield 15 A dense fog 
. shrouded the lonely mountain in Cimmerian darkness. 

Hence Cimme’rianism, dense darkness (of 
ignorance, etc.); +Cimmerrianize v. /rans., to 
make totally dark. 

16 4; Tavtor (Water P.) Peace of France Wks. mt. rt 
Deds he Leathean Den of obliuious Cimerianisme. 1824 
Blackw. Mag. XVI. ig The rwful cimmerianism of, the 
philologer and classical critic of the Edinburgh Review. 
1600 Tourxeur Trans, Afetamorph, (1878) 187 This hlacke 
Cymerianized night. 

Cimnel, obs. form of SIMNEL. 

|| Cimo‘lia. = next. Heuce Cimo‘lian a. 

1658 J. Rowanp Afoufet’s Theat, Ins, 927 Any new earth, 
especially Cimolia is good [for wasps’ ed 1675 EveLyN 
Terra (1776) 8 ro13 J. Tnomson Lect. /nflam, 601 Cimo- 
lian chalk, or any light earth. 


CIMOLITE. 


Cimolite Gitmolait), Av. [f L. Cimélia 
(Gr. KipwAla (y7)), a soft earth found in the island 
of Cimolus, now Argenticra; sec -1Tf.] A very 
soft hydrous silicate of alumina, white, gray, or 
reddish, allied to fuller’s earth. 

1801 tr. Alaproth's Ess, 248 Cimolie earth (Canolia Plinth, 
or the Cimolite, as I shall call it. 1850 Dauneny 4 tom, 
Th, xii.(ed. 2) 405 Silicic acid, with a single base containing 
3 atoms of oxygen to 2 of the radical. peeriple) Cimolite. 
1886 Erni Jin. 305 Cimolite is tough. 


Cinabar, -ber, -bre, -per, obs. fl. CINNABAR. 
Cinamom(e, -mon, obs, ff. CINNAMON. 
Cinanch(e: see QuINsEY. 

Cincater, var. of CINQUANTER, Obs. 

Cinch (sint), sinf), so. U.S. [ad. Sp. céacha 
girth, cingle.] The saddle-girth nsed in Mexico, 
and the adjacent parts of the United States, usu- 
ally made of separate twisted strands of horse-hair. 

1872 C. Kine Mountain, Sierra Nev. vi. 119, | leaned 
down and felt of the cinch, to see if it had slipped. 1884 
Joag. Muer Alemorie & Rime 168 Colonel Bill had just 
set the rowels of his great Spanish spurs in the broad cinch 
in order to push his horse. : 

Hence Cinch v. to girth tightly ; alsa fig. to ‘put 
the screw on’. 

1875 Scribner's Mag. July 277 (Hoppe) A man is cinched 
she is hurt ina mining transaction (San Francisco localisin). 
1884 Joag. Mitter Memorie §& Rime 56 The..Californian 
sinched his little mule till she grunted. 1888 Bryce Aster 
Commonzw, LI. 239 ‘Vo use an expressive Californian 
phrase, capital, and especially accumulated capital, wher- 
ever it was found, was to be ‘cinched *. 

Cinchona (sinkdwna). Also chinchona. 
[Named in 1742 by Linneus in honour of the 
Countess of Chinchon (in Spain), who in 1638, 
when vice-queen of Peru, was cured of a tertian 
fever by the use of Pernvian bark, and in 1640 
bronght a sapply of it to Spain, whence it hecame 
known throughout Europe. On the ground that 
Linneens’s form Crnchona was due to erroneous 
information, it has becn proposed to altcr it to 
Chinchona; hut the accepted form is too deeply 
rooted in botanical and chemical nomenclature to 
make this cxpedient. The word has no etymo- 
logical connexion with guia, which is Peruvian 
for ‘bark’: see however Cuina 3.} 

1. A genus of evergrcen trees or shrubs with 
fragrant white or pink panicled flowers, growing 
in the tropical valleys of the Andes, and now ex- 
tensively cultivated in India and Java for the sake 
of the hark. 

1742 Linnaeus Genera Plant, (ed. 2) 527 (In. Pentandria 
pe se -t021 Cinchona, Quinquina. 1786 in Pettigrew 
Liye Lettsout (1817) U1. 222, | have sent some of the bark 
of the Cinquona, 1870 Yeats Nat. Hest. Comm, 233 There 
are..twelve species of Cinchona from which the Peruvian 
bark of commerce is derived. 1880 C. Markuam /eres, 
Bark iii, In memory of the eat service to humanity per- 
formed by the Countess of Cbinchon, Linnzeus named the 
genus which yields Peruvian bark, Chinchona, Unfortu- 
nately the great botanist .. spelt the word Cinchona .. and 
Coes .. The correct spelling ought now to be generally 
adopted, 

2. The medicinal bark of species of Cinchona, 
Peravian hark ; also the drug prepared from it. 

1800 Aved. Frnd, LV. 161 Active and important remedies; 
such as, hydrargyrum, cinchona, opium, 1803 Sir H. Davy 
in Phil, Trans. XCIII. 268 Very little tannin is found in 
cinchona, or in the other barks supposed to be possessed of 
febrifuge properties, 1866 Treas, Bot, s.v. Cinchona, There 
are..twenty-one species of this genus, but only some of 
them yield commercial Cinchona. 

3. attrib. and Conzb. a. sineple attrib. 

1830 Lixnptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 205 The Cinchona forests. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VII, 169/1 Poppig..has. .long lived in the 
Cinchona countries. 1858 R. Hoce Veget. Kingd. 403 The 
genuine cinchona trees are confined exclusively to South 
America, 1870 Pall Afail G. 26 Aug. 4 The cinchona plan- 
tations in the Madras Government gardens are most 
thriving. 

b. Comé., as cinchona-bark, the bark of several 
species of cinchona, of great medicinal value as a 

. tonic and fehrifnge. Called also Jesezt’s Bark, 
Peruvian Bark, Quinguina. Cinchona-bases, 
alkaloids contained in Cinchona bark ; Cinchona- 
red, an amorphous dark reddish-brown substance, 
obtained from Cinchona bark. 

1811 A.T. THomson Lond, Disp. (1818) 595 Infusion of yel- 
low cinchona bark, 1881 Afed. Temp. Yrul. XLVIIL. 176 
During convalescence red cinchona bark strengthens and 
Suslains nerve power, 1888 Ssectator 30 June 916/1 That 
most priceless of barks, the ‘chinchona bark’, truly called 
by the Indians i ie wine’, ie. “bark of barks’. 1875 

RE Dict, Arts 1, 804 Cinchona Red, an amorphous dark 
reddish-brown substance, obtained from.. Peruvian bark. 

Hence Cinchonaceous (sinkonéi‘fas), a. Bol., 
belonging to the natural order Cinchonacex of 
which Cénchona is the typical genus, Cinchonal 
a. Bot., epithet of Lindley’s ‘alliance’ of nataral 
orders related to the Cichonacex. Cinchona- 

mine, Chem., a base C,,H,,N, O ohtaincd from 
cinchona. Citnchonate, a salt of cinchonic acid. 
Cinchonia, Chem. =Cinchonine. Cinchonic (siy- 


kgnik) @., of or pertaining to cinchona, as in C77- 


chonic Acid, Cy Hy O,, obtained from cinchona ; _ 


VoL. Il. ' 
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formerly applied to Quinte acid ; c¢nchonte red= 
cinchona red. Cinchoni‘cia, Cincho-nicine, an 
alkaloid isomeric with cinchonine, Cinchoni-dia, 
Cinchonidine, another of the cinchona bases, 
isomeric with cinchonine, but distinguished from 
it by its deflecting the plane of polarization of a 
ray of light to the left. 

1865 Livincstone Zamdbes? xxvii. 563 There are several 
cinchonaceous treesalso in the country. 1866 7 reas. Bot. 
I. 285/2 Cinchonacex: .. A natural order .. characterizing 
Lindley’s cinchonal alliance. 1881 Nature No. 627. 23 
Cinchonamine .. differs from Cinchonine in having 2 atoms 
more hydrogen. 1808 THomson Ovalie Acidin Phil. Trans. 
XCVIII. 66 note, Cinchonate of lime. 1831 T. P. Jones 
Convers. Chem, xxviii. 28g Cinchonia, and quinia. .are alka- 
line principles, both contained in Peruvian bark, 1837 Penny 
Cyel. VU. 174/1 Slightly soluble red colouring matter or red 
cinchonic acid. | 1858 R. Hoce Veeget. Kingd. 407 Kinic 
Acid, or, as it is sometimes called, Cinchonic and Quinic 
Acid, is generally in the form of a thick syrupy liquid. 1853 
Pasteur in Pharmac, Frnt, XIU. 374 When cinchonine.. 
is subjected to the action of heat, it becomes transformed 
into a new base isomeric with it, but possessing totally 
different characters. This new base I call cinchonicine. 
Xu Roscor Elem. Chem. 431 Quinine and cinchonine 
yields two isomeric modifications, quinidine and qninicine, 
cinchonidine and cinchonicine. 1853 Pasteur in Pharmac. 
Frui, X11. 374 Vhe other base, to which I give the name 
of cinchonidme. 

Cinchonine (si-ykonoin). Chem. [f. Cincttona 
+-1nu.} An organic alkaloid, Cy 11.4 N,O, with 
fcbrifuge qualities, commonly associated with 
quinine, in various cinchona barks. 

1825 Goop Study Aled, 1.134 The French Chemists lave 
put us into possession of two distinct salts of this kind, 
Quinine and Cinchonine, of which the former is the more 
powerful. 1881 Gard. Chron. XV1.687 Barks grown at 
low elevations contain less quinine and more cinchonine 
than those al high elevations. - 

2. Cinchonine group, the group of chemical sub- 
stanccs containing cinchoninc, and the bases c77- 
chonicine and cinchonidine isomeric with it, with 
their derivatives. 

1899 Warts Dict. Chem. VILL. 479. 4 

Hence Cinchoninic Acid, produced by oxidation 
of cinchonine ; its salts are Cincho-ninates. 

1879 Watts Dict. Chem. VIII. 482 Cinchonine treated 
with nitric acid. -yields. -cinchoninic acid, etc. 

Cinchonism (si‘ykoniz’m). [f. Cincnon-a + 
-1sM.} The disordered condition produced by the 
excessive use of cinchona or quinine. 

1857 T. Watson Lect. Prine. & Pract. Physic \xxxvi. (L., 
The condition here called cinchonism is marked by the 
occurrence of giddiness, deafness, and a sense of buzzing or 
some kind of tinnitus in the ears. 1875 H. Woop 7%eraf. 
(1879) 61 ‘The first symptoms of cinchonism. 

Cinchonize (sinkonsiz), v. [f. Crxctona + 
-1ZE.] To impregnate or act upon with quinine. 

1863 R. Burton A deokuta 11.7 A prophylactic. .chinchon- 
ized wine. 1865 Livincstone Zamibesi 28 Next morning 
the patient was cinchonized and better. 

Hence Cinchonized ///. a. ; Cinchoniza-tion s/. 

1875 H. Woop 7herap. (1879) 538 Symptoms .. similar to 
those seen in cinchonization. A f 

Cinchonology (sinjkong1édzi). The scientific 
study of cinchona. 

1884 New York Med. Yrui. 21 June 692 An historical re- 
view of tbe subject of ‘cinchonology’. at! 

Cinchono'‘metry. ‘The determination of the 
proportion of alkaloids in cinchona bark. 

1868 Rovte & Heapianp Afat. Afed. (ed. 5) 511 There 
are several rough methods of Cinchonometry. 

Cincinnail (sinsi‘nal), 2. Bot. [f. L. céncinnus 
(see below) +-aL.} Belonging to a cincinnus. 

1881 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Cineinnate, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. cineinndtus 
having curled hair, f. cévezazeus -curl, ringlet.] 
Of hair: Curled, in ringlcts. Cseece) 

1873 M. Cottins Sq. Srichester U1. vi. 68 Sentimental 
young gentlemen with olive complexions, cincinnate cae- 
saries, etc, 

Cincinnastian, a. nonce-cod. [f. the name of 
Cincinnatus, who was called from the plough to 
the Dictatorship.} Like that of Cincinnatus. 

1812 Byron Waltz ii, note, Cincinnatian progress in agri- 
culture. | oe 

|| Cincinnus (sinsinds). Zot. ([Lat., curl, 
ringlet.} A uniparous scorpioid or curled cyme, 
as in the forget-me-not. 

3857 Henrrey Liem. Bot. 81 This scorpioid cyme or 
cincinnus. ‘ ; a , 

| Cinclis (stnklis). Zoo/. Pl. cinelides (si-n- 
klidzz), fad. Gr. xvyeAls latticed gate.} One of 
the openings in the bodies of some sea-ancmones, 
probably serving for emission of the thread-cells. 

1861 J. R. Greens Alan. Anim. Kingd., Calent. 135 Mr. 
Gosse .. gives the name of ‘cinclides” to these apertures. 
1869 NicHotson Zoo/, 101. 

Cinct (sinkt), Af/.@. rare. [ad. L. céract-ws pa. 
pple. of céngére to gird.} Girt, encircled, sur- 
rounded. (Construcd as a participle; cf. com- 
pact.) 

1432-80 tr. //ieden (Rolls) I. 271 Alle Fraunce is cincte 
with thre nowble waters. 1840 Brownine Serdedlo vi. 450 
Thus girt With circumstance, next change beholds them 


' cinct Quite otherwise. 1867 Loncr. Dante, Purgat, xxx. 31 
Her snow white veil with olive cinct. 


CINDER. 


Cincture (si-nktiiiz), 5d. [ad. L. cinclitva girdle, 
f. e7nct= ppl. stem of c7ng-dve to gird; see -uRK.] 

1. A girding, encompassing, or encircling ; en- 
closure, environment, compass, emhrace, ‘ girdle’, 

161g CuapmMan Odyss. 1. 32 He, That girds earth in the cinc- 
ture of the sea. 1823 Lame /éva Ser. u1. i. (1865) 242 A yet 
securer cincture of excluding garden walls. 1875 MERIVALE 
Gen. /Tist. Rome i. (1877) § The seven hills were... united 
within the cincture of a single wall. ee 

+b. spec. Crinclure of sword: The girding on 

of a sword, as a ceremony of investiture with a 


dukedom or earldom. Os. 

1587 Cuurcuyarn H’orth. Hales (1876) 17 By ciucture of 
a sword, we him ennoble reallie. 1610 Ho1..anp Camrden’s 
Brit, 1. 249. 1667 E. CHAMBERLAYNRE Sf. Gt. Brit. 1. 1m. 
iii, (1743) 163 A Duke is at this day created by Patent, 
anciently by cincture of sword. 

+ 2. concr. An enclosure, encloscd area. Obs. rare. 

1627 Drayton Sheph. Serena (R.j, Nor flower is so sweet 
In this large cincture. 

3. concer, That which encircles or encompasses. 
a. spec. A girdle or belt for the waist. (Mostly 
poetic, or in reference to ancient times.) 

[1595 Suaks. Fol tv. iii. 155 (Globe ed.) See Centure.] 
1667 Mitton #. £. 1x. 1117 Th’ American so girt With 
feathered Cincture, naked else and wilde. 1791 Cowrre 
fliad w. 251 ‘Vo draw the arrow from his cincture. 1814 
Wornsw. [White Doe vin. 57 Her dress A vest with woollen 
cincture tied. 1853 Cot. Wiskman #ss. iil, 387 he alb and 
cincture which any minister could wear in a church of 
London or Bristol. 1879 Farrar 97. Perel (1883) 350 Au- 
gustus .. in the semi-nude cincture of a divinity. 

b. Arch. ‘The ring, list, or fillet at the top and 
bottom of a column, which divides the shaft from 
the eapital and base’ (Gwilt). 

1696 Purwirs s.v., In Building, the Cfaefae is that part 
which makes the middle of the Baluster of the lonick 
Order. 1751 Cnamprns Cycd., Cructure, or Ceinture,. The 
cincture is supposed to be an imitation of the girths, or 
ferils, antiently used to strengthen and preserve the primi- 
tive wooden columns. 

e. gen. Anything that encompasses, as a band, 
fillet, ring, halo, ete.; an cnvironment; 4 sur- 
rounding border or belt. : 

wig tr. Pancirelius’ Rerum Mem, 1. w.v. 165 [A] Dia- 
dem..was a white Cincture, encircling the Heads both of 
Kings and Queens. 1855 SmeDLEY Occul? Se. 361 This 
golden cincture [a wedding-ring]. 1859 J. Hepperwick 
Lays Aid. Age 8: O that her cincture were thy seeking 
arms. 1861 A.B. Horr Exg. Cathedr. 19th C. 112 The 
chevet has a cincture of nine chapels. 1876 G1.apsToNE 
Synchr, Homer 12 At various points on the cinctnre of the 
Mediterranean Sea, 

Cincture (siryktitu,, . [f. prec} trans. 
girdle, gird ; to encircle, encompass, surronnd. 

1791 FE. Darwin Bot, Gard, u.g2 ‘Vwenty Priests .. Cinc- 
tured with ephods. 1831 /raser's Afag. 111.181 The fire, 
whose bright etherial ray Cinctures with immortality the 
soul. 1872 Biackir Lays /ligh/, 8 A... barren Country 
Cinctured by the ocean grey, 1875 Loner. Pandora i, 
Thus her hair was cinctured. : 

Hence Cinctured ///. a., girdled. ' 

1787 Gray Progr. Poesy ii. 2 Their feather-cinctur’d chief. 
1791 Cowper //ad vy. 1018 His cinctured waist. 1841 W. 
Sratoine /faly § /t. /s?. 1. 33 Long cinctured robes. 

Cinder (sindai ,s¢. Forms: 1 sinder, sindor, 
synder, 5 syn-, cyndyr, cyndre, 5-6 syndre, 5-7 
synder, 6 sindar, cindre, zynder, 6-7 sinder, 8 
eynder, 6- cinder. [An erroneous spelling of 
sinder, OE. sinder (synder) scoria, slag of metal : 
corresp. to OHG. sintar, sinter, etc., MHG. and 
mod.G. stvter, ON. sindr (Sw. sinder, Da. sinner) 
all pointing to an OTeut. *sédvo(m. The word 
has no etymological connexion with F. cendre, L. 
cinerem ashes, although the notion that it has, 
has both given rise to the current spelling c#der. 


and influenced the latcr sense; cf. 

ar4qo0 Black Bk. Admiralty 11, 180 Barils de cendres: 
(isthe. Eng. transi, barell[is] of syndres.)] ‘ 

1. The refuse or dross thrown off from iron or 
other metals in the furnace; scoria, slag. (Usually 


in stg.) Now techn. ‘ 
Forge-cinder, iron slag from a forge or bloomery, AZéd?- 
cinder, the slag from the puddling furnaces of a rolling- 
mill. 
@8o0 Corpus Gloss. 1808 Scoria, sinder. a 1000 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 200/24 Caries, putredo lignortum, uel Servi, 
sindor. az100 /did. 336/24 Scorium, synder. 1398 Tre- 
visa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xiv. (Tollem. MS.), Synder is 
calde Scoria, and is be filbe of yren es is clensid per fro in 
fyre, c144o Promp. Pare. 78 Cyndyr of pe smythys fyre, 
casuma, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u. iii,69 In Smiths 
cinders. 1709 Hearne Codlect. 11. 170 The Cinders in the 
Forest of Dean .. (of which our best Iron is made) is .. the 
Rough and Offal thrown by in the Romans’ time. 1802 
Med- ¥rnl. VIII. 305 The experiment with finery cinder 
and charcoal. 1881 yes Mining Gloss., Cin er; slag. 
Jig. 1413 Lypc. ee Sowle vw. xxiii, (1483) 69 Tho that 
ben founden fyne gold .. and sho that ben founden asshes 
and synder. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Consider, Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 426 Oh," he said .. ‘if there's cinder in the iron, 
tis because there was cinder in the pay.’ 
b. (see quot.) : 

3874 Kuicut Dict. Afech., Cinder, a scale of oxide re- 
moved in forging. ; 

2. The residue of a combustible substance, esp. 


coal, after it has ceased to flame, and so also, after 
it has ceased to bum. or 
a. An ember or piece of glowing coal, or similar 
53 
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CINDER. 


suhstance, which has ceased to flame. 
merged in h.) 

1535 Coverpace J/sa. xivii. 14 Strawe .. yf it be kindled 
with fyre .. yet it geueth no zynders to warme a man hy. 
r611 Sreep ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xviii, (1632) 897 The Synders 
of dissensions .. presently brake forth into a more raging 
flame. 21745 Swirt (J.), If..the fat upon a cinder drops 
To stinking smoke it turns the flame. Afod. A red-hot 
cinder fell out and hurned the carpet. 5 

b. esf. A small piece of coal from which the 
gaseous or volatile constituents have been burnt, 
but which retains much of the carhon, so that it is 
capahle of further combustion without flame. 

1530 Paxscr. 205 Cynders of coles, drrse. 2 Prot 
Fae era (1686) 94 Supplying the furnace .. with the 
Sinder of the Coale (which is the smaller sort of it fallen 
into lhe Ashes and gotten from them with a Seive). 1709 
Srerte Jatler No. 69 78 Employed in sifting Cinders. 
1773 Jouxson in Boswell xxviil, So many bellows have 
nis the fire, that one wonders he is not hy this time 

ome a cinder, 1858 Caniytre Fredk, Gt, (1865) 11. 
vu. v. 286 Painful sifting through mountains of dust and 
ashes for a poor cinder of a fact here and there, 1867 W. 
W, Suvtu_ Coal & Coal-ntining 2 Coal cinders have been 
found amid the ruins of several of the Roman stations. 

te. fi, Coke. Obs. 

1903 Lond. Gaz. No. 3892/1 An Act for continuing the 
Duties upon Coles, Culm, and Cynders. 

d. p/, Vaguely used for: Restdue of comhustion; 
ashes. Still so used dialectally, though in ordinary 


language ‘cinders’ are quite distinct from ‘ashes’ 


(Now 


or the powdery incomhustible reside. Also jig. 
¢1g400 Maunpev. ix. ror And there besyden growen trees, 


that beren fulle faire apples .. but whoso breketh hem or 
cutteth hem in two, he schall fynde with in hem coles and 
cyndres. 3587 Greexe Evucphues Censure to Philaut. Wks. 
iGrosar1)V'I. 192 Loue that amidst the coldest Cinders of hate 


had smothered vp litle sparkes of forepassed affection. 1588 | 


Munpay in Farr S. ?. Eliz. (1845) 1. 226 All lhy pompe 
in cinders laide full lowe 1588 Suaks, 77. 4. u. Iv. 37. 
1g98 Drayton /feroic Ep, xxiii. 179 And from blacke Sin- 
ders, and rude heapes of Stones, Shall gather up the Mar. 
tyrs sacred bones. 1878 Mortev Byron Crit. Misc., Ser. 
1.224 The fire, which yet smoulders with ahundant life 
underneath the grey cinders. 

+3. £1 The ‘ashes’ of a dead body after crema- 
tion or (¢ransf.) decomposition ; (see Asi sé.% 4). 

1547 Surrey cEneid wv. (R.), Is there no fayth Pre- 
seru'd tothe cinders of Sichee? 3§77 tr. Budlinger’s Decades 
(1592) 236 He would not haue so niuch as the very cinders 
to remaine of so wicked men. 1626 Bacon Syfva § 771 In 
the Coffin .. shere was nothing to be seen hut a litle light 
Cinders about the sides. 1658 Sin T. Browne //ydriot. 
iii. 16 What virtue yet sleeps in this ¢erra damnata and 
aged cinders. 

4. Volcanic scoria. 

19774 Goipsm. Nat. /fist, (1776) L. ror The volcano ejected 
cinders. 1794 Sutuvan View Nat. I. 66 A_ stratum of 
cinders or of pumice stone. 1836 Emerson Nature, Lan- 
guage Wks.( Bohn) I, 152 Like travellers using tbe cinders 
of a volcano to roast their eggs. 

+ 5. Applied to gritty concretions in some soils. 

1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 13 § 3 Grounds.. wherein Gravel, 
Sand or Cinders is likely to be found. 1577 Harrison 
England 1, xviii, The haie of our low medowes is .. 
full of sandie cinder, which breedeth sundrie diseases in our 
cattell. 1649 Buitn Hag. Siuprov. /mpr. (1653) 137 Which 
.. Lands were so gravelly of nature..yea so exceeding 
herein, that in many places turned to Sinder (like that the 
Smith casis forth of his fire, as the corruption of his Iron, 
Fire, & Coales congealed), 

6. slang, Brandy, whiskey, etc., taken in tea, 
soda water, or other drink. 


1873 Slang Dict., Cinder, any liquor used in connexion 
with soda-water, as to ‘take a soda with a cinder in it’. 
The cinder nay be sherry, brandy, or any other liquor. 


7. alirib. and Comb., as cinder-heap, -mount; 
cinder-dropping, -like adjs., etc.; cinder-bed, a 
bed or stratum of cinders; sfec. a quarryman’s 
name for a geological stratum of loose structure in 
the Middle Purheck series, consisting chiefly of 
oyster-shells ; cinder-fall, ‘the inclined plane on 
which the melted slag from a_hlast - furnace 
descends ’; cinder-frame, a wire frame in front 
ofthe tubes of a locomotive engine, to prevent the 
escape of ignited cinders; cinder-gray a., ? ashen- 
gray; cinder-notch, ‘the hole through which 
cinder’ or slag ‘is tapped from a furnace’ (Ray- 
mond A/ining Gloss.); cinder-path, a footpath, 
or running-track, laid with cinders; cinder- 
pig, ig-iron made from ores with admixture of 
‘cinder’ or slag; cinder-plate, the lron plate 
forming the front of a hloomery ; cinder-sabled 
ffl. a., blackeued with cinders; cinder-sifter, a. 
one who sifts cinders (also fig.) ; b. a contrivance 
for sifting dnst or ashes from cinders; cinder- 
tap = cinder-notch ; cinder-tea, a folk-medicine, 
made by pouring hoilmg water on cinders, ad- 
ministered to young children; cinder- wench, 
“woman, a female whose occupation it is to rake 
cinders from among ashes. 

, 1888 T. Harpy Wessex 7., The second stranger, the man 
in ‘*cinder-gray’. 1855 Cartyie Afisc, (1857) IV. 361 


Riddled from the big, Historical "cinder-heaps. 1575 GAs- 
coicne Flowers Wks. 83 Thus all in flames I *shaderlike 


consume. 1869 Echo t., For the purpose of conveyin; 
the cinder from the furnaces there is a feed engine eich 


draws it up an incline to the ‘"cinder mount’, 188: Ray. 


| 


| smothei 


| der-scathed and cindered. 1869 
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monn Mining Gloss., “Cinder-tap, Cinder-notch, the hole 
through which cinder is tap from a furnace. 1883 
Llarper’s Mag. Nov. 907/2 St. Paul’s School..has..a 
quarter-mile *cinder path. 1885 Punch 3 Jan. 4/1 Life.. 
isn’t all Cinder-path, Charlie. 1812 H. & J. Smitu Re/. 
Addr, xv. (1873) 142 She .. opes the door with “cinder. 
sabled hands. 1876 Spurcron Cowsmenting 8 Gill was a 
*cinder-sifter among the Targums, the Talmuds, etc. 1884 
Health Exhib, Catat. 71/2 Acting asa ‘Tidy Betty* with 
Cinder-sifter. 1712 ArsuTHnor John Bull (1755) 32 She.. 
went abroad like a *cynder-wench. 1786 Loud. Mag. Oct. 
546 She..envies every cinder-wench she meets. 16.. ss. 
Satire (J.), To find it out's the *cinder-woman’s trade. 
Cinder (siudaz), v. Also 5 scin-. [f. prec.) 
trans, To burn to a cinder, reduce to cinders. 


Also fig. Wence Cindered, Cindering f//. ad/s. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xii, This citie Shulde into 
scindred asshes tourned 1557 Nortn tr. Guenara’s 
Diall Pr. 8b, His graued ghost and cindred moulde. 
3578 Gascoicse Fruftes Warre xvi, Where sword and 
cindring flame Consume. 1628 Feituam Resofves 1. xxxvi. 


' (R.), Untold griefs choak, cynder the beart. 1846 ProwEtt 


“ischytus’ Prometh. Bound 18 His brawny force All thun- 
E. Garrett Crust & Cake 
xxxvi. (1871) 447 Burnt up..like a cindered hannock, 

Cinderella. Name ofthe heroine of a well- 
known fairy-tale. Thence applied allusivcly to a 
cinder-woman, scullery-maid, etc. Also, (= Cin- 
derella dance) an early dancing party where the 
guests are invited until twelve o’clock only. Cin- 
dere‘llaship. vonce-id, 

1882 Society 14 Oct. 4/2 An excellent scheme of subscrip- 
tion 'Cinderellas’. 1883 Standard 8 Jan. 5/2 The ‘Cin- 
derella dance’ is much affected. 1876 Miss Brappox Dead 
Aten's Shoes ¥, i.g Her Cinderella-ship never hrought her 
so low as this. j 

Cinderous ‘sinderas’, a. rare. Also cin- 
drous. [f. CINDER sé, +-0Us,) =CINDERY 1. 

1607 Syivester Du Bartas u. tv. ii, Metals. .of a certain 
sharp and cindrous humor, 1845 E. Waxsurton Crescent 

Cross 1. 307 (cindrous). 1859 Dickens 7. 7ivo Cities 75 

Vith a dinderous smell. 

Cindery (sindari), 2. [f. Crnper sé. +-¥1.] 

1. Of the nature or consistency of a cinder; 
abounding in cinders. 

1565 GoLpinc Ovid's Met. 1. (1593) 12 The roofe.. with 
cindrie mosse was almost over-growne. 1800 Huxots faz. 
Wtllage 97 A sear’d and ce | spot. at Be Bapcock 
Dom, Aimusem. 104 Lead .. in the form of a black cindery 
precipitate, 1833 Lyeut Princ, Geol. 111.187 Light cindery 
volcanic matter. 

b. fig. Where the fire has burnt out. 

1878 Symonps Sonn. Af, Angefo xivi, Within an old man’s 
cindery breast. ; 

2. Begrimed with cinders, 

1848 Dickens Dombey 379 Mr. Toodle, cindery and swart, 
was refreshing himself with tea. 

Cindery (sindari), sh. xonce-wil. 
of cinders, a cinder-heap. 

1863 SaLa Capt. Dangerous I. viii. 220, | remained under 
charge of Ciceley of the Cindery. 

+ Cinefa‘ction. Cds. Tad. mned.L, cinefaction- 
em (cf. cinefacl-us in Lucretius), f. cists, ciner- 
ashes + -fac/’o making.] Reduction to ashes ; in- 
cineration ; concr. a thing incinerated. 

1612 Woovai. Surg, Afate Wks. (1653) 268 Cinefaction is 
ignition converting Vegetahles and Animals hy a peng, ve- 
hement heat into Civeres. 1657 Tomussox Renon’s Disp. 
69 Cinefaciion is most compelenttocomhustion. 1822 T, Mit. 
cnet. A ristoph. M1. 202 Bake me And make me A cinefaction. 

+ Cinefy, v. rare~°. [f. L. type *efneficd-re.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cinefy, to bring to ashes. 

Cinematic, -al, var. of Kinematic, -A1. 

1883 A thenzum 3 Mar. 281/3 Kinematics, or, as it used to 
be called, cinematics, the name having .. been translated 
from the French cinématique, is the geometry of motion. 

A a ge (sinegkima). ot. Also cinen- 
chym. [f. Gr. «tv-civ to move + éyxipa infusion, 
after parenchyma, etc.) Laticifcrous tissue 5 tissue 
forming vessels containing latex or milky juice. 

1835 Lixpiuy /utrod. Bot, (1848) I. 2x Laticiferous tissue, 
or Cinenchym, 1876 Encycd. Brit. (ed. 9) IV. 87/2 The latex 
exhibits movements which have given origin to the name 
cinenchyma applied to laticiferous tissue hy some authors. 

Hence Cinenchy-matous (-ki'mitas), a., belong- 
ing to the cinenchyma. 

1835 Linoney /ufred, Bot, (1848) 11. 331 The cinenchy- 
inatous vessels, in which. .cyclosis goes on. 

Cineraceous (siuérctfos), a. [f. L. cinerive-us 
ashy +-ovs.) Of the nature or colour of ashes. 

1864 Wesster cites Martyn. 1866 Treas. Bot., Cinera- 
ceous, ash-greyish, | 

Cineraria (sinéré-rii), Sof. Pl. -as. [mod. 
Lat., fem. of L. cinerarius pertaining to ashes, f. 
ciner-em ashes. So named from the ash-coloured 
down on the leaves.] A genus of composite plants 
(now generally included in Sevecio>, mostly natlves 
of South Africa, with hlue or purple flowers, hut 
assuming very varions colours under cultivation, 
They are grown as greenhouse or window plants. 

1597 GERARDR /fevbat 11, xxviii. (1633) 281 Cineraria,or ash 
coloured St. James Wort. 1664 Evetys Aad. /lort, (1729) 
227 [Plants] not perishing but inexcessive colds... Cineraria, 
ete, [1731-7 Miter Gard. Dict. (ed. 3) s.v. Yacobra, Jaco- 
bea Africana,. African Shrubhy Ragwort, with cut Leaves, 
and the under Part of an Ash Colour.] 1858 GLexny Gard. 
Every-day Bk, 274/\ Cinerartas will not bear_the frost. 
1871 is News 22 Mar. The Great Western Station. .is 


A repository 


in azaleas, cainellias, cinerartas, and lilacs. 


} reous shrike. 


CINGLING. 


| Cinerarium (sinérée-ridm). [Lat., in same 
sense; see next, aud -ariuM.] <A place for de- 
positing the ashes of the dead after cremation. 

1880 Times 9 Oct., In the cemetery of Milan, near the 
Crematorium .. a Cinerarium is to be erected. : 

Cinerary (sinériri), a. [ad. L. cinerari-us 
pertaining to ashes. Cf. F. cineratre.] Of or per- 
taining to ashes. Cinerary urn, vase: a sepul- 
chral urn used in ancient times to preserve the 
ashes of the dead after cremation. 

1750 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 107 One of those cinerary 
urns. 1857 Bircn Anc. Pottery (1858) Il. 245 Larger urns, 
some forcinerary purposes. 1880 HoweLts ndisc, Country 
i. 6 There are cinerary associatioas with fire places. 

Cineration (sinér-fou’. rare—°. [f- L. type 
*cinerd-re, cinerd-ius to reduce to ashes, of which 
the latter occurs in med.L. (Du Cange). In mod. 
F. cineration. See -aTiox.] Reduction to 
ashes. 

1708-15 Kersey, Cinefaction or Cineration. 1751 Cuam- 
gers Cycl., Cincration, in chymistry, the reductioa of wood, 
or any other combustible matter, into ashes, by means of fire. 
. This, others call cinefaction, 1755 Jounson, Cineration 
the reduction of any thing hy fire to ashes. A term of 
chymistry. [Hence in mod. Dicts.] 

Cinerator (sivnérettox). [agent-noun f. L. type 
cinerdre: see prec.] A furnace for reducing dead 
bodies to ashes. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl, WV. 447 A pentagonal cinerator 
for the use of Hindus and the other Hindu castes. 

Cinereal (siuierial), a. [f. as next +-aL.] 

+1. =Cineranry. Obs. rare. 

1807 G. Cuatmers Cafedonia 1.1. iii. 105 A cinereal urn. 

2. =CINEREOUS. 

¢1898 Oxf. Bible Helps 95 Cinereal crows, | 

Cinereous (sinte'rias), a. [f L. cénere-zs ash- 
coloured (f. céser-em ashes) + -0U8.) 

1, Of an ashy hue, ash-coloured, ashen-gray; spec. 
in names of birds having ash-coloured feathers, as 
the cimercons crow, cinereous eagle, etc. , 

166: Lovet. Hist. Anim. & Mix. Introd., [The] partrig, 

recian, reddish, cinereous, white, and damascen. 1 

Pennant Penguins in Phil. Trans. LVIM. 92 The whole 
back is of a very deep cinereous colour. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 1. 142 Cinereous crows... hrave the severest winter. 
1813 Binctey A mins, Biog. (ed. 4) 11. 71 The great or cine- 
1865 Gosse Land & Sea (1874) 14. 

2. Of the nature of ashes. ' 

x81: Pinkerton Petral. 11. 455 Round cinereous bodies. 
1831 CaruyLe Sart. Res. ut. vii, She must first burn-out, 
and lie as a dead cinereous heap. 

© calachr. ? Baked to a ctnder, over-cooked, 

1807 Edin. Rev. X. 333 This semi-sanguineous partiality 
had given way to a taste for cinereous. .meats, 

Cinerescent (siuére'sént), a. rare. [ad. late 
L. cineréscent-em pres. pple. of cineréscére to tum 
to ashes.) Incliuing to ash-colour ; grayish. 

1880 in Wesster Supp. 

Cineritious (sinéri-fes), a. Also 7 -cious. 
[f. L. clnerici-us, -tius ashy, like ashes + -ovs.] 

1. Ash-coloured, ashen-gray; in Anat. used of 
the ‘gray-matter’ of the hrain and spinal cord. 

1686 in Pail, Trans. XVI. 230 Very little of the cineritious 
Colour to be seen. 1697 /éid. XIX. 534 Whether I did dis- 
tinguish the Cinericious and Medullary Substances. 1791 
Pearson in Parl. Trans. LXXXI. 353 A light grey or cineri 
tious heavy powder. 1840 G. Etts Anat, 35 A medullary 
nucleus. .enveloped by the grey or cineritious matter. 

2. Of the natnre of ashes or cinders. 

1932 P. Detany Revelation 11.226 (R.) Broken and burnt 
rocks, ruins of huildings, and cineritious earth. 1782 Jfrsc, 
in Aun, Reg. 172/1 The soil of the plain is cineritious, 1803 
G. S. Faser Cadbiri 11, 389 No cineritious remains are 
visihle..and,.there are no marks of cremation in the cave. 
1831 Fraser's Mag. (11. 337 Grey, sad, and cineritious. 

inerulent (sine'rivlént), a. rare—°. [Ef L. 
ciner-em ashes; cf. pulverident.] ‘Full of ashes 
(J.), of the texture of ashes. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cinerulent (cinerulentus), full of 
ashes. [Hence in Baitey, Jouxson, and mod. Dicts.] 

Cinfoly, obs. form of CinqueFOIL. 


Cingalese (singiliz), ¢. and sé. Forms: 7 
Cingala, Singale, 8 Cinglass. [f. Skr. Siithalam 
Ceylon, siithatis people of Ceylon; in Tamil 
qitigaia.) adj. Of Ceylon. sd. A native of Ceylon; 
the language of Ceylon. ’ 

1613 Purcnas Pilgr. 1. v.xvit. 460 The Singales or Native 
Inhabitants. /éfd., The Cingalas are very cupnies Arti- 
ficers in al] mettalls, 1704 Coflect. eS age . 698/2 
Two Ciugaleses. hid themselves, 1868 MALLESON French 
in India i. 27 Some native Cingalese tn Dutch pay. 

Cingle (siy'g'l). Forms: 5 syngle, sengle, 6 
sangle, single, 7~- cingle. [a. OF. cengle (1 ithe), 
sengle (12th c.); in mod.F. sangle WL, cingulum 
girdle.] A girdle; anything that girds or sur- 
rounds ; a girth, a belt. : 

¢1430 Lync. Bochas tv. vi. (1554) 104, This tirant de- 
ceinable, Gaue him another syngle, made of wul. 1483 
Caxtox Gold. Leg. 412/1 The senglys or gyrthes of the 
hors. 1580 Hotiysann 7reas. Fr. Tong, Vne saugle, a 
sengle or girth. 1708-15 Kersey, Cingle, a Girth for a 
Horse. [Hence in Baitey, Jounson, and mod. Dicts.] 
1867 Suyvtu Sailor's Word-bk., Cingle (from cir-cingte). 
A belt worn hy seamen. : 

+Cingling, v4/. 2. Os. rare—). _[f. possible 
vb, CINncLE, {. prec.) Girdling, tight-lacing. 


CINGULUM. 


1603 FLorio Montaigne (1613) 133 ‘To become slender in 
wast.. what cingling, will they [women} not indure. 

| Cingular. [Sce Sanenien.] ‘A wild boar 
in its fifth year. Hozwe//” (Ialliwell.) 

} Cingulum (singivlim). The Latin word for 
‘girdle, belt’ [f-root of céxgere to gird], occasionally 
used as a technical term for a. The girdle of a 
priest’s alb. b. A surgical cincture or girdle ; also 
the part of the body round which a girdle is worn, 
tbe waist. ¢. Axa, A band of dental substance 
surrounding tbe base of tbe crown of the tooth in 

some animals. d. Zoo/. The transverse series of 
bony bands in the armour of the armadillo. e. 
The c/#te//um or band of bigher-coloured rings in 
tbe body of earthworms. ; 

1847 Craic, Cingudem, in Zoology, a term applied to the 
neck of a tooth, or that constriction which separates the 
crown from the fang. 1856-8 W. CLarx Van der Hoeven's 
Zool. 1. 23x Clitellum or cingulum, a tumid fleshy glandular 
zone, 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 264 A ‘band’ of dental 
substance (termed the cingulum) may surround the tooth. 
1877 Coves Mur Anim. vil. 205 A simple conical cusp, two- 
rooted, with..a well-marked cingulum, 1877 HuxLey dat. 
fnv. An.v. 221 Cingulum or clitellum, 

Cinicke, obs. form of Cynic. 

|] Ciniphes, sb. f/, Obs. Also cinifes. A word 
taken over from tbe Vulgate [repr. Gr. oxvices, 
pl. of oxvi, of the LXX.], where it is applied to 
the inseets which constituted tbe third plague of 
Egypt (Zod. viii. 17) ; variously supposed to be 
gnats, lice, fleas. 

@is7t JeweL On FYoshua vi. 1-3. 980'The Ciniphes were 
but little, yet they are reckoned among the great plagues of 
God. 1609 Biste (Douay) /s. civ. 31 And the cinifes in al 
their coastes. 1656 Biount Glossogy., Ciniph,a gnat. 1662 
STiLunceL, Orig. Sacr. wu. Xx. § 10 il 3) 358 In turning the 
dust into ciniphes [v.”. Ciphinies] (which we render lice). 
{Bailey bas ‘ ciniphes’.] 

Cinit, obs. form of ZeNITU. 

Cink(e, -foil, obs. form of CINQUE, -FOIL. 

Cinnabar (sinibaz), Forms: 4 cynoper, 5 
cenopere, cynabare, 6-7 cinaper, 6-8 cinoper, 
7 cinnambre, sinaper, synaper, sinopre, cina- 
ber, sinabar, oinabre, cynnaber, 7-8 cinnaber, 
7-9 cinabar, 7- cinnabar. [ad. OF, ciabre or 
L. cénnabaris, ad. Gr. xwvéBapr, a word of oriental 
origin: cf. Pers. zenjifrak in same sense. (Cf. 
MHG. sézober.)] 

1, The red or crystalline form of mercuric sul- 
pbide (H[g"S). Originally applied to native cin- 
nabar, a rhombohedral mineral, usually of adaman- 
tine lustre, the most important ore of mercury. 

Hepatic cinnabar a variety of native cinnabar of a liver- 
brown colour. ne Manon 

a@1sg9 Haxcuvr Voy. I. 229 Great quantitie of quicksilver 
and Cinaper. 1610 B. Jonson Adch. 1 iii, (1616) 616 You 
shall deale much, with mineralls .. argaile, alkaly, Cinoper. 
1612 WoopaL. Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 227 Sinabar ..1s a 
deadly medicine made half of quick-silver, and half of 
Brimstone by Art of fire. 1635 Swan Spec. A/. vi. (1643) 204 
Cinoper .. otherwise called Vermilion. 1685 BoyLe Salub. 
Abr 64 Cinnabar, which is the Ore of Quicksilver, 19727 
Brapvey Fam. Dict. s.v. Bezoar Stone, Others use Cinoper, 
Antimony, and Quicksilver. 1838-43 ARNoLD ///st. Rome 
IIL. xlvii. 398 The cinnabar or sulphuret of quicksilver, of 
the famous mines of Almaden. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chen, 
IEE, 912 Mercuric Sulphide .. exists both amorphous and 
crystallised; in the former state it is black ; in the latter, it 
has a fine red colour and constitutes the well-known pig- 
ment called ciznabar or vermillion. 

2. The same used as a pigment; VERMILION. 

1382 Wyeur Yer. xxii. 14 [He] maketh cedre couples, and 

tetb with cynoper [1388 with reed colour]. ¢1420 
Pallad. on Hush. xu. 118 Write onte whate the list with 
cynabare, 1688 R. Home Armoury 1. 13 The colors.. 
swarvy red, synaper, or lake color. 1784 J: Barry Lec¢. 
Aré vi. (1848) 213 Blue, white, and black, with here and 
there perhaps a tincture of cinnabar. 1812 Davy Chew. 
Philos. 441 A cake of a fine red colour, called, cinnabar, 
and known in commerce under the name of vermilion, | 
tb. éransf. A red colour like that of vermilion. 

1616 Drum. oF Hawtn. Sort. xxvi, From th’ orient bor- 
rowing gold, from western skies Heavenly cinabre. 

3. Cinnabar of antimony: ‘name for sulphuret of 
antimony, which was formed during an old proccss 
for making butter of antimony, in wbich mercury 
was used * (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1674 R. Goorrey /nj. § Ab. Physic 29 To work he went on 

Gold and Mercury... conjoyn’d them with Antimony.. and 
firmly resolv’d, after he had made it into a Cinnabar that it 
should be Horizontal Gold. 1751 CHampers Cyd. s.v. Cin> 
nabar of Antimony, a composition of mercury, common 
sulphur, and crude antimony, sublimed. 
_+4. Dragon’s blood; properly the red resinous 
juice of a tree, but formerly believed to be a mixture 
of Dragon’s and Elephant’s blood. In this sense 
ee in the Latin form. Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xix. xxvii. (1495) 878. 1599 
Hakcuyt Voy, I. u. 3 Sanguis Draconis (that is) Dragons 
blood, otherwise called Cinnabaris. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 
Be 532 cea och is the os ae of their fel 

ragons and mighty elephants. x OrsELL Serpents 

(1653) 613 His and their bloud is mingled botl: ees, 

whereof the Ancients made their Cinnabaris. 

5. atirtb. Vermilion- coloured ; deep red or scarlet. 
So in cod. as ctrnabar-red. 

1807 T. THomson Chem. (ed. 3) Il. 250 A precipitate of a 
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dark cinnabar colour. 1864 Sava in Daily Ted. 14 Dec, Of | 
a dingy cinnabar tint. 188% Garden 23 Dec. 553/1 Lip 
white, with a cinnabar botch on the disc. ay 

6. Cinnabar moth, collectors’ name of Ca//?- | 
morpha Jacobxa, a British moth. | 

Cinnabaric (sinaberik), 2. [f. pree. + -1¢.] 
=next. | 

Cinnabarine (sitnabarain, -in), e. [f as prec. | 
+-INE, C&L. ectnabarin, formerly céxabrin ‘red, 
ruddie (as Vermillion)’ Cotgr.] Consisting of, 
containing, or pertaining to, cinnabar, 

1685 BovLe Salud. Air ir The Soil containing these cin- 
nabarine veins. 1713 SrRENGNELL in PAC Trans. XXVIIL 
ae Cinnabarine Medicines were successfully applied. 1754 | 
Huxnam 62d. XLVIIL 845 The cinnabarine preparation. 

+ Cinnaberous, ¢. Os. rare—'. [as pree. | 
+-ovs.] Of or pertaining to cinnabar, | 

1658 J. RowLanp Moufet’s Theat. Ins. 1127 Those places | 
are ofa Cinnaberous quality, whence he conceives, that from 
the vapours rising from Cinnaber, the snow becomes red. | 

+ Cinna-brian, a. Obs. rare~', [Ch Cinna. | 
BARINE.] Cinnabar-coloured. 

¢ 1668 Sir T. Browne Works (1880) IIL. 508 Fine cinna- | 
brian tips of the wings. 

Cinnamate. Chem. [f. L. cunam-une cinna- 
mon +-sTE.] A salt of cinnamic acid. Cimnanial — 
=Ctunamic aldehyde. So Cinna‘mein = benzyl- | 
cinnamate C,H, 0,.C, H;, a constituent of Peru | 
and Tolu balsams, etc., crystallizing in shining | 
ptisms, Citnnamene, an aromatic hydro-carbon 
C, lL, or C,H; —C, Hy (Athenyl-bensene, phenyl- 
ethene), a very mobile and volatile colourless oil 
with a strong aromatic odour, obtained from cinna- 
mie acid, storax, or the resin of Peru balsam; also | 
called Cinnamol, and S¢yvo/. Cinname‘nyl-, a 
formative of names of acids, formed from cinnamic 
aldehyde, as céunamenylacrylic, clunamenylangeltc, 
Cinna‘mic, of or pertaining to cinnamon, as in 
Cinnamic acid, Cy W502, or Cz H,;—C; 0.011 
( phenglacrylic acid’, a monatomic aromatic acid 
obtained by the oxidation of cinnamon oil; ¢/aa- 
mie aldchide Cyl, OW, ctunamic alcohol Cy Wy O 
ctc. Cinnamide, the amide of cinnamyl C, 11, 
O.11,N, a white erystalline substance. Cinna- 
myl, the aromatic monatomic radical, Cy II, O’, of 
einnamic acid, ete. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodivs 45 The cinnamate 
of silver. 1876 Harvey Jfaé. Med. 458 The cinnamates 
are monobasic. 1873 Warts Fovnes’ Chen. 771 Cinnamene 
is a very mobile, colourless oil. 1869 Roscoz “lem, Chem. 
420 It oxidizes first to cinnamyl aldehyde and then to cin. 
namic acid. 1881 Nature XXIV. 229 Bertagnini, in 1856 
.. obtained cinnamic acid artificially from oil of bitter 
almonds. 1869 Roscor Adv. Chem. 419 Styrol, or Cin- 
namol, is found in liquid storax. 1838 ‘I’. Tuomsow Chew. 
Ore. Bodies 44 The base of cinnamonic acid, to which they 
have given the name of cinnamoyl. 1876 Harty A/a? 
Med. 457 Oil of cinnamon is composed of cinnamyl hydride. 

Cinnambre, obs. form of CINNABAR. 

Cinnamite (sinimoit). 1/2. [f. CINNAM-on 
+-ITE.] An old name of Cinnamon-stone. 

1814 ALLEN Jin. Nonten. 12. 

Cinnamo'meous, @ rere. [f. L. type *eev- 
nantome-us+-ovs.] Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature or quality of cinnamon. 

1851-60 in Mayne £.rf. Lev. 

Cinnamomic, ¢. [f. L. cfznamom-um (see 
next) +-1¢.] Of cinnamon; in Chem.=CINNAMc. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIL. 178/2 When oil of cinnamon is 
exposed to oxygen gas. .the result is tbe cinnamomic acid. | 

\ 


Cinnamon (siniman). Forms: 5 synamom(e, 
eynamone, 5-6 sinamome,cynamnm, 5-7 cyna- 
mome, 6 cinamom(e, cinnamum, cino-, cyno- 
mome, sinamon, (synemond, -mont), 6-7 
cynamom, syn-, cynamon, 6-8 cinamon, 7 
cinnamom, -mun, (-mond, cynament, cina-, | 
synamond), 7— cinnamon. [a. F. clanamone, 
also in 16tb c. ctnamorde, ad. L. ctunamdnt-um, | 
a. Gr. xwvdpmpov. There was also a later Gr. 
xivvapov, whence L. cinnamon, cinnamun, to 
which the current Eng. form is, at least in part, 
due. The Gr. was of Semitic origin = Heb. 03? | 
ginudméon, cinnamon.] 

1. The inner bark of an East Indian tree (see 2), 
dried in the sun, in rolls or ‘quills’, and used as a 
spice. It is of a cbaracteristie yellowish brown 
colour, brittle, fragrant, and aromatic, and acts as 
a carminative and restorative. 

€1430 Lypc. Rochas vu. ix. (1554) 1744) Sinamome, frank- 
ensence withal. @1460 J. Russrit, Bk. Nurture 133 in 
Babees Bk, (1868) 126 Tooke bat your stikkes of synamome 
be thyn. 1835 CovERDALE Prov. vii. 17 Myrre, Aloes and 
Cynamom. =~ Eee/us. xxiv. 15 As y? Cynamon and Balme, 
that hath so good a sauoure. 1951 Turner Heréadt. (1568) 
F ja, The smell of them is like cinnamum. 1gsg in W. H. 
Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 227 Item, for synemond. .vjd. 
1591 Wills & Inv. N. C. (1835) I. 364, j!b. of synemont vjs. 
1653 H. Cocan tr, Pindo’s Trav, xxxiv. (1663) 137 Cinna- 
mom, pepper, cardamone. 1664 Perys Diary (1879) HI. 1 
Take .. of Cynament, of Nutinegg, of each halfe an ounce. 
1830 Sir J. Herscuer Stud, Nat. Phil. 83 If the nose be 
held while we are eating cinnamon, we shall perceive no i 


CINNAMONIC. 


difference between its flavour and that of a deal shaving. 
1884 Cornh. Mag. 629 Paradoxical as it sounds to say so, 
cinnamon has really no taste at all, but only a smell. AZod. 
Seasoned with ground cinnamon. 

+b. Asa term of endearment. Ods. rare. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aliller's T. 513 My fayre bryd, my swete 
cynamome [v.”. cynamone}. : 

ce. White Cinnamon: the inner bark of Cax- 
ella alba ; see CANELLA 2. 

1751 Cuassers Cycé., s.v. Cinnamon, White Cinnamon, 
which some call.,Winter’s bark, from tbe person’s name 
who first brought it into England. 

a2. The tree which yields this bark, Cfavamomeunt 
seylanicum, N.O. Lauraceae. Also applicd to 
other trees, allied to, or in some way resembling 
the true cinnamon; esp. Bastard C., the Cassia, 
C. Cassia; Black C., the West Indian Pimeuta 
acris; Mountain C., Cinnamodendron corticosum ; 
Wild Cinnamon, Canela alba and Alyreia acris. 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. xxvi, (1495) 619 A 
shrubbe that growyth in Ynde and in Ethiopia. .and hyght 
Cynamum. 1§§3 Epen Yreat, Vewe Zid. 1Arb.) 8 A great 
wood of Precious trees, some of Cinomome and Cassia. 
1681 RK. Knox //ist, Ceydon 16 The third Tree, which is the 
Cinnamon. 1789 Saunvers in PAI Trans. UXXIX. 82 
‘Two species of the Lanrus of Linnaeus; one known by the 
name of the bastard cinnamon, | 1858 R. Hoce Veget. 
Kingd, 352 Myrcia acris .. called in Jamaica Wild Cinna. 
mon or Will Clove. . The leaves have a sweet aromatic smell 
resembling that of cinnamon. 

3. attrib. and as adj, Cinnamon-coloured. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2017,8 A Close-bodied Coat of Cina- 
mon colour, 1776 WitnerinG Bot. lrrangent. (1796) IV. 
244 Pileus cinnamon. 1844-57 G. Birpn Urin. Deposits 
(ed. 5) 183 A well-marked,.cinnamon tint. 1868 RoyLe 
& Hnapianp Vat. Wed. (ed. 5) 614 The colour of the bark 
is a yellowish brown, now usually called a Cinnamon colour. 
1870 Miss Brovcuton Ned as Kose 1. 55 Cochins, muffled 
in .. cinnamon feathers. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as ctnitamon-bark, plant, 
-tree; -cater (see quot.) ; -forder; -dike adj. ; also 
with names of colours, as céniason-brown, -red, 
-yellow ; cinnamon-coloured adj. (sce 3); ¢inna- 
mon apple, an early variety of apple ; also a fruit 
of Surinam; cinnamon fly, a fly used in angling ; 
einnamon-oil, or off of cinnamon, a sweet aro- 
matic yellow oi] obtained from einnamon-bark, 
cassia-bark, etc., eonsisting chiefly of cinnamic 
aldehyde ; + einnamon-plum, a variety of plum; 
cinnamon-root, Gerard’s name for the Plough- 
man’s Spikenard (/uz/a Conysa ; + cinnamon 
rose, a species of rose (A. ciunamonea) ; cinna- 
mon-sedge, the Sweet Rush, {corus Calamus 
(Britten & Holland); cinnamon-stone, a name 
given to various brown and yellow kinds of garnet, 
esp. to a cinnamon-coloured varicty from Ceylon ; 
cinnamon-suet ‘see quot.); cinnamon-water, 
an aromatic beverage prepared from cinnamon. 

1664 Evetyn Aad. fort, (1729) 210 July.. Fruits in Prime 
«Cinnamon Apple. 1796 Stepman Surinanve IL. xavii. 
3i2 A kind of fruit called in Surinam fowme de canetle, or 
cinnamon-apple. 1811 A. ‘I’. THomson Lot?. Desf. (1818) 
224 *Cinnamon bark is astringent, cordial, and tonic. 1997 
Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1.18 The back and coverts of 
the wings are bright ‘cinnamon brown, spotted with black. 
1679 Triad R. Langhorn 36 He was in a *Cinamon-coloured 
Suit. 1828 Starx Elem, Nad, Hist. b. 57 Fur gray brown 
above; cinnamon-coloured below. 1729 Schevucuzir in 
Phit. Trans. XXXVI, 105 Acertain kind of wild Doves, 
which from their feeding on the Fruit _of the Cinnamon- 
‘Tree, they call “Cinnamon-eaters. 1867 F. Fraxcis Angling 
vi. (1880) 233 The “Cinnamon. .fly is one.. of the PAryya- 
nidz, 1868 Rovie i Heapvanp Vad. Mer. (ed. 5) 617 All 
sorts of *cinnamon-like plants. 1838 T’. Tnomson Chem. Org. 
Bodies 43 Two varieties of oil of cinnamon occur in com- 
merce. 31873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 818 Cinnamic Acid is 
also produced by oxidation of *cinnamon.oil. 1664 Evetyy 
Kat. Hort. (1729) 210 Fruits in Prime .. “Cinnamon-Pluin, 
1882 Garden 15 Apr. 246/2 Flowers .. spotted with *cinna- 
nion-red. 1597 Grrarp /ferbad (Britt. & Holl.) In English 
it [Inula Conyza] may be called the *cinamom-roote. 1664 
Evetyn Aad. fTort. (1729) 208 June .. Flowers in Prime .. 
Selder, and *Cynomon Roses. 1§79 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. 
Feb. 136 The mouldie mosse.. My *Sinamon smell too much 
annoieth. 1805 Jameson Jin. 11. 327 One new species... 
denominated *cinnamon stone. 1868 Dana Jfi, 266 Cin- 
namon-stone .. included a cinnamon-coloured variety [of 
garnet] from Ceylon. | 1868 Rove & Heapanp Ma?, Aled, 
613 From tbe ripe fruits a fatty substance called *cinnainou 
suet is expressed. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 78 *Cynamun 
tre, sixamus. 19779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 338 A wild 
cinnainon tree, growing upon the coast of Malabar. 1832 
Veg. Subst. Food 344 The cinnamon-tree attains to the 
height of twenty feet. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 15 
Give him some “cinamom water, his conscience hath a cold 
Stomacke. 1634 A dfhorp J/S. in Simpkinson Washingtons 
(1860) Introd. 63 To a woman 2 dayes disstilling cinamon 
water 00 00 06. 1700 Concreve Way of World. vii, Bring 
two dishes of chocolate and a glass of cinnamon-water. 

Cinnamoned, fz. p/e. Spiced, flavoured, etc. 
with cinnamon. 

@ 1844 Beckrorp. (Fitzedward Hall.) 

Cinnamonic (sinimgnik), a. [f. as prec. + 
-tc.] Of or resembling cinnamon, in Chent. 
= CINNAMOMIC, CINNAMIC. 

1838 T. Tnomson Chem. Org. Bodics 44 Oeypen gas is 
rapidly absorbed by oil of cinnamon, .and an acid is formed 
to which Dumas and Peligot have given the name of cinna- 
monic acid. 1868 Rovte & Heapiaxp Mat. Jed, 615 
Its grateful aroma and spicy ‘cinnamonic taste. 
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CINNYL. 


Cinny]l (sinil). Chem. [f. Cinn(asion +-y1.] 
The radical, C, Hy, of Cinnylie (= CinNaMIc) 
alcohol. 

1879 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 992 Cinnylic alcohol forms 
beautiful piley nee ee having a sweet taste and an agree- 
able odour of hyacinths. 

Cinomome, obs. form of CINNAMON. 

Cinoper, ohs. form of CrynaBak. 

Cinople, var. of SixorLe, Ods. 

Cinosure: see CyYNOSURE. 

Cing: see CINQUE. _ ; 

Cinguain (sinkZi'n). rare. [a. F. cinguain 
collection of five, stanza of five lines, f. cing five. 
Cf Quarrain.] A collection or company of five. 

a. Ail. (See quot.) Odés. 

gir Military & Sea Dict., Cinguain, an ancient Order of 
Battle, to draw uP 5 Battalions, so that ey may make 
three Lines, a Van, Main Body, and Body of Reserve. 

b. A stanza of five lines. 

1882 J. Payne 1001 As. H. 205 One of Sher Kan‘s boon- 
companions. .reciting the following cinquains. 
+Cinquangle, cinkangle. Oés. [f. F. cng 
five+ANGLE.] A pentagon. Hencc Cinquangled, a. 

1551 Recorpe Pathw. Anowl. 1. Defin., Figures of .v. 
sydes, other v. corners, which we may call cinkangles, 
whose sydes partlye are all equall as in A, and those are 
counted ruled ciukeangles. 1557 Recorve Whetsé. C iij, Tri- 
angulare, Quadrate, Cinkeangeled, Siseangeled. 1589 Ive 
Fortif.6 Neither is the cynqueangle to be chosen. 

+Cinguanter, 04s. Also 7 sincaunter, 
sinkanter, cinque-cater, cinque-and-quater, 8 
eincater, cinquatcr. [app. f. F. cénguante fifty: 
but in certain uses, itsecmsto have been associated 
with cfugue at dice.] 

1. A man of fifty ; an old stager. 

1611 Cotcr., Recard, a hoarse mouldichaps, an ouer- 
worne sincaunter, one that can neither whinnie, nor wag 
the taile. @ 1624 Br. M. Saute Seve, 11632) 1538 This is a 
very pleasing speech to some old Cinque-Caters. 1675 
Cotton Burlesque upon Burl. 173 (D.) Take pity, prithee, 
Upon a poor old Cinque and Quater, Had paid for playing 
the Creator. 1721-1800 Battey, Crucater, Cinguater, a 
Man aged Fifty Years 

2. (See quot.) 

3617 COLLins Def. bp. Eby ex. 410 He would coniure 
you into a boote, or into a bench-hole for your labour, like 
a sawcy Sinckamter. a1640 Jackson Creed x. xix. Wk». 
1X. 115 One Volanerius an old sinkanter, or gamester and 
scurrilous companion by profession. 

Cinque, cing (sijk). Forms: 3-7 sink, cink, 
4-§ cynk, 4-7 sinko, 3-7 synk e, 3-7 einke, 6 
sinque, eynque, 6-7 cing, 6- einque. 
rink, cine, mod.l". cing (=Pr. cine, It. cingue s— 
L. guéngue five.) 

1. The number five, as inarked on dice; a throw 
in which the die turns up live. 

© 1386 Cuaucer Pard, 7. 325 Seuene is my chaunce and 
thyn is cynk & treye [z.”. fyue and pre} 2509 Barciay SAsp 
of Folys (1874) §. 295 ‘Vhoughe sys or ayes then fayle The 
dyse oft renneth upon the chaunce of thre. 1577 3. Goocr 
Hleresbach's Husb, (1586) 103 b, Set them..in order like the 
Sinke upona Die. 16ga Futter /loly & Prof. St. 1, aviii. 
116 France and Italy are like a die, which hath no points 
betwixt sink and ace, Nobility and Pesantry. 1 Mor- 
trux Aabelais v. x. (17 737 Jinques, Quaters, ‘Treys, and 
Duces. 1870 Harpy Wart Alad. sloyle (Warne) 142 
[Backgam.), Throwing either quatre, cinque or six. 

2. pl. ‘The name given by change-ringers to 
changes on cleven bells, prohahly from the fact 
that five pairs of bells change places iu order of 
ringing in cach successive change’ (Dict. A/us.). 

1872 Exracomse Bells CA. iii. 41 They .. rang a course of 
cinques on hand-bells. ; : 

+3. Phr. Zo set at cingue and sice: 2 to expose 
to great risks, to be reckless about. Céngue ont- 
posts, posts: the five senscs (cf. Cinque Ports 2). 

135 Stewart Cron. Scot. Ut. 44 Greit folie to set on synk 
and syss, The greit honour befoir the Romanis wan. 1568 
Like Will to Like in Wazl. Dodsley W1. 3g6 My sword, my 
buckler, and all at sink and cise. 1607 Torsetn our. 
Beasts (1658) 137 Our Countrymen .. for their carelessness 
of life, setting all at cinque and sice. 1649 Winter Dream 
in lari, Misc. VII. 203 (D.), 1 was fallen soundly asleep; 
the cinque-out-posts were shut up closer than usually. 1660 
Howe. Parly Beasts 32 (D.) As if the cinq-posts (my five 
outward senses) had heen trebly lockt up. 

4. Comb., t+einque-petal, a flower with five 
petals; cinque-point (Backgammon), the fifth 
point from the cnd on cither side of the board ; 
+ cinque-points, the ‘five points’e. g.ofCalvinism; 
cinque-spotted @., having five spots. Scc also 
C1inqQueEFotL, CiNQUEPACE, CINQUE PorTs. 

1715 J. Petiver in PAI, Trans. XXIX. 275 Plante fi. 
fentapetalo, *Cinquepetals. 1664 H. More Synopsis 
Profh. Pref. to Rdr. 201 Her moderation in the *cinq- 
points, her perfect freeness from all manner of superstitious 
and imposturous opinions. 1778 T. Jones /foyle’s Games 
dinpr. 161 To secure your ownor your Adversary's *Cinque 
Point. 1870 Harpy & Ware Mod. Hoyle (Warne) 141 
[Backgam.| the first most advantageous throw is aces, as it 
. Secures the cinque point in your inner table. 16x Suaks, 
Cymb, u. ii, 38 On her left hrest A mole *Cinque-spotted. 
x G Coveriwce Biog. Lit, 6 A. .cinque-spotted shadow. 

inque-and-quater, cinque-cater: sce 
CinQuanTER. Qi 

Cinquecentist (t{inkwe)t{crntist), (ad. Ital. 

cinquecentista (pl, -tste), f. cinguecenio; see next. 


{a. OF, - 


| fotl-headed adj. 
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In mod. F, efnquecentiste.] An (Italian) artist or 
writer of the cinquecento period, 

3871 Farrar Wits, dist. iit. 121 The foul poetry of the 
Cinguecentisti. 1885 Edin, Rev. Jan. 41 The Cinquecent- 
ists anted patiently below the stratum of wreckage. 

|| Cinquecento (t{ykwet{ento). [Ttal. = five 
hundred; but here short for e7/ cingue cento 1500.J 

A term applied in Italy to the 16th century (15—), 
and to that style of art and architectnre, character- 
ized hy a reversion to classical forms, which arose 
about 1500. Also avirié. 

1760 Gotpsm. Crt. IV. xxxiii, He showed us one [intaglio] 
+. Which he thought to be an antique, hut my governor .. 
soon found it to be an arrant cinque cento. 1841 W. Sracp- 
inc /taly & /t, Ist, 11. 394 Titian .. was the last survivor 
of the great painters in the cinquecento, as the Italians call 
the sixteenth century. 1847 Lo. Linpsay CAr. Art. 1. 38 
Till the fifteenth century, when Latin, Lombard, and 
pointed architecture all went down before the revived 
antique or cinquecento. 1866 Reader 6 Jan, 20/1 The 
great cinquecento artists. 1876 Gwitt Archit., Cingue- 
cento Architecture..In France..called Style Francois 
premier, and Renaissance; and in England the Revival, 
and Elizabethan. . : . ‘ 

Cinquefoil, cingfoil (siykfoil), 54. and a. 
Forms: 5 sinkfoil, (awyntelle, 5-6 synkfoil(e, 
6 einkfoly, -ie, cinfoly, einkfoile, (cinkefield), 
cingfile, cinquefole, (cintfoyle), sinke-, synke-, 
sinekofoyle, 6-7 cinke-, cinquefoile, -foyle, 7 
cinkfoil, sinkefoile, (sinkfield), 7-9 eingfoil, 
7- einquefoil. [f. OF. type *cfu4/or/, mod.F¥. 
guintefeutlle (quintefoil in Alphita, 15th c.), cor- 
resp. to L. gudnguefolium, f. gutingue five + 


Soliunt leafy 


A. sb. 1. The plant /olentilla replans (N.O. 
Kosacex), with compound Icaves cach of five leaf- 
lets. Also used of other species with similar leaves, 
and as a book-name for the whole genus. 

1545 Raysoip Byrth Man, 81 Take of cinkefoyle the leues 
and rotes, 1562 Turner Aerdal (1568) 11. 110 b, Quinque- 
folium is named in English Cinkfoly, or fyvefyngred grasse, 
or herh fyvelefe. 1573 Tusser //¥sé. (1878) 97 Necessarie 
herbes to growe in the garden for Physick..Cingfile. 1580 
Hottvnanp reas. Fr. Tong., Quintefucille..an Hearbe 
called Cinkefield. 1989 Greene Afenaphon (Arb.) 36 There 
growes the cintfoyle, and the hyacinth. 1676 Hoses fad 
(1677) 33 Upon lote and cinquefoil feeding. 2858 R. Hoca 
Veget. Kingd. 304 Vhe Cinquefoils. -numbering nearly two 
hundred species, 1863 S. B. Goutp /celand 332 Sprinkled 
with the orange Alpine cinquefoil. 

b. Marsh cingucfoil; = Comarum palustre. 

1793 G. Winter Seldorne (ed. Wood) u. xl. 265, 1 found 
Comarnum palustre. .or marsh cinque foil. 

2. An omamental design resembling the leaf of 


cinque- foil. Oés. exc. as in h and c. 

1424 £. E. Wills (1882) 56 Six saucers of siluere werkid 
with a sink foil vnder pe brerde3. 1448 I ull of Blackett 
(Somerset Ho.}, A basyn with the qwynfoile with the ewer. 
1534 in Peacock Lug. Ch. Furniture (1866) 193 A huntynge 
horne harnesid with siluer with a bukkill & xviii barres 
& a synkfoile. 

b. As a charge in leraldry. 

1soz Wrerev Armorie 88 In siluer shield a cinquefoil 
blue. 1864 Boutin dleraldry list. & Lop. xi. 71 In the 
carly Rolls the cinqfoil and the six-foil are used without 
any distinction. : 

e. Arch. An ornament used in the Pointed style, 
consisting of five divisions or ‘leaves’ formed by 
the spaces betwecn a series of cnsps, inscribed in a 


pointed arch or in a circular ring. Tlence cingne- 


1816 Genii. Mag. LXXXVI, 1. 222 The window.. is 
divided hy two mullions into three cinquefoil-headed lights. 
1849 Freeman Archit, 418 With..the cinguefoil, and even 
the actual pointed liorse-shoe arch. 1 Gwitt Archit, 
Giloss., The cinquefoil, when inscribed in a circle, forms o 
rosette of five equal leaves having nn open space in the 
middle, the leaves being formed by the open spaces. 

B. adj. (=L. guinguefolins] =next. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on lfusb. wi. 656 Nowe betes sowe, and 
synk or quater foil T'ransplaunte, 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
1. go/t The Cinquefoile Avens hath the leaf divided into 5 
parts. 3749 PAtl. Trans. XLVI. 143 The Rays on the 
upper Part forming a beautiful cinquefoil Figure. 1816 J. 
Smita Pavorama Sc. & cirt 1. 139 In many doors, a trefoil 
aud even cinquefoil feathering is used. . 

Cinquefoiled, a. [{. prec. +-Ep.] Furnished 
with cinquefoils, cinqncfoil-shaped. 

1823 Rutter /outhill 73 A single panel, cinque-foiled nt 
both ends, 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. il. § 6.17 Entirely 
conventional in its ciuquefoiled lobes. 

+ Cinquepace (sinkapzis), 54. Obs. Forms: 6 
cinquepasse, cinquopas(se, sinkapace, 6-7 
sinquepace, 7 cinquepace, cinque-a-pace, 
einqu-a-pace, sinke-a-pace. [In 16th c. céngue- 
pas =F. cing five fas paces. Littré has cing fas e¢ 
trois visages [ic. five paces and three faces) sorte 
@ancienne danse.J 

A kind of lively dance much used for some time 
before and after 1500. From the name it is in- 
ferred that ‘the steps were regulated hy the num- 
ber five’ (Nares) ; and its identity with the ga//iard 
appears to be estahlished by a passage referring to 
the latter in Sir J. Davis's Poes on Dancing st. \xvii, 

‘ Five was the number of the music’s feet Which: still the 
dance did with five paces meet.’ ‘ 

€1570 ‘Fuynne Pride & Loivt. (1841) 52 Or of his daunce 


CION. 


observed cinquopas .. His wyfe Mycholl ne liked of the 
Brace. 1981 Rich Farewell Milit. Profess. (1846) 4 Our 
galliardes are so curious .. so full of trickes and tournes, 
that he whiche hath no more hut the plaine sinque-pace, 
is no better accoumpted of then a verie bongler. 3564 
Prat Jewell Hoi, Divers New Exp. 40 Breake off in me 
midst ofa rough Cinquepasse. 1596 Harincton d fol. Ajax, 
They descanted of the new Faerie Queene. .and the greatest 
fault they could find in it was that the last verse disordered 
their mouthes, and was like a tricke of seventeene in a‘ 
sinkapace. 1599 Suaxs, A/ach Ado 1. & 77 Then comes 
repentance, and with his bad legs falls into the cinque- 
pace faster and faster, till he sinkes into his graue. 1602 
— Twel. Nvi. ti. 139. 1637 Nasses Microcosm. in Dods- 
ley O. Pt. IX. 143 Now do your sinque pace cleanly. 
1 Ki CLeveLann Char, Lond, Diurn. 30 Twiss blows the 
Scotch pipes, and .. Puts on the traces, and treads Cin-qu- 
pace [3652 Cinqu-a-paice ; et) cinque-a-pace]. 

+ Cinquepace, v. Cos. te prec.] To dance 
# cinquepace. 

1581 Muccaster Positions xvi. (1887) 3 For feare they be 
disie when they daunce .. or rather eau. downe right 
when they should cinquopasse. 

Cinque Ports. [In 13th ¢. sink pors repr. 
OF. eink porz, Latin guingue fortus, five ports.] 

A group of sea-ports (originally five, whence the 
name) situated on the sonth-cast coast of England, 
and having jurisdiction along the coast con- 
tinuously from Seaford in Sussex, to Birchington 
near Margate, including also Faversham, which 
have cxisted as an incorporation from an early 
period of English history. ; 

The five ‘Ports’ are in order of precedence Hastings, 
Sandwich, Dover, Romney, Hithe, to which were added in 
sey early times the ‘Ancient Towns" of Rye and Win- 
chelsea, with all the privileges of * Ports’. Several of these 
have detached ‘ Members’, of which Seaford, Pevensea, 
Fordwich, Folkstone, Faversham, Lydd, ‘Tenterden, Deal, 
and_ Margate, are ‘Corporate Towns’ with the same jnris- 
diction and municipal functions as the parent Ports. 

In ancient times the Cinque Ports furnished the chief 
part of the English navy, in return for which they had 
many important privileges and franchises. These were 
mostly abolished by the Reform Act of 1832 and the Cor- 
poration Act of 1835. The Lord Wardenship is now chiefly 
an honorary dignity, and is usually conjoined with that of 
Governor of Dover Castle. See Vol. 1 of the Census Re- 
turns for 1871, and M. Burrows Cingue Ports. 

1191 Carta 27 Mar., an. 2 Rich. I, in Cooper Htuchelsea 
{1850) 64 Non..aliter quam Barones de Hastingiis et de 

uinque portibus placitant. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 515 Sir 

luber de Boru .. & the sink pors scarseliche oui Iesces 
eiztetene, & geue liom bataile in the se. 1598 Haxtuyt 
Vey. 1.18 Which..at the first gaue..to all the residue the 
name of Cinque Ports. 1613 Suaxs. //en. V///, wei 49. 
1614 Setpen Titles Hon. 216 In Matthew Paris,. it is 
reported that the Barons of the Cinqueports carried the 
Canopie over the King, as their ancient right is, 1640-4 
Open. Parl. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 1m. (1692) 1. 1 Such 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, and Barons of the Cinque- 
Ports, as were return'd. 1858 Loner. Birds of Pass. (1865) 
261 As if to summon from his sleep the Warden And Lord 
of the Cinque Ports. 1873 J. Lewis Digest Census of 1871, 
24 The Court of Shepway, the Supreme Court of the Cinque 
Ports, is so named from the place near Hythe where .. 
it was Gm held. ; 

b. Used for ‘ barons of the Cinque Ports’, 

1613 Suaxs, flex, V#4/, w. i. 20 The Order of the Coro- 
nation .. 8 A Canopy, borne hy foure of the Cinque- Ports, 
vnder it the Queene in her Rake: 

+2. fig. Applied to the five senses. Ods. 

1633 D. Rlocrrs] 7 recat. Sacraments ii, 7 She [conscience] 
..keeps the cinque ports, the out-lets and in-lets of the 
heart and life. 1676 Huprarp //appin. People 12 The 
ri ag of the senses in and about the head. 

+ b. ? The gates or outlets*of a town. Obs.—! 

¢ 3600 Timon, | walked through the hyewayes of the towne, 
The Schooles, the Cinqueports, the markett places. 

+3. Cinque-port: a kind of fishing net (see 
quots.). Also Crinyue-port net. Obs. 

By Pinutirs Cingue Port, a sort of Fishing Net, so 
call'd from thé fiue Entrances tntott. 1753 Cuampers Cycé, 
Supp. sv. Net, Cingue-port Net, in fishery, a name given 
to a sort of square net, resembling n cage, and having five 
entrances into it. 

4. alirté. (in form Sou! be 

3795 Chron. in Annu. Keg, 9/2 He sat in parliament as a 
Cinque port baron, 1888 M. Burxows Cingue Ports iii. 59 
Inconsistent with his [Edw. the Confessor’s] Cinque Port 
policy. /éid, iv. 62 The Charter of 6 Edward I (1278) is 
the palladium of the Cinque Port liberties. 3 

Cintre (sintos). Arch. rare. [a. F. céntre in 
same sense (16th c. in Littré), along with a cognate 
vh, cintrer, cf. med.L. efairum (13th c. Littré), It. 
centina and centinare, Of uncertain origin ; sec 
Littré and Diez ; the latter suggests a L. cénelurare, 
to girdle or gird. The F. word was perhaps the 
actual source of CENTRE sense 13, and its deriva- 
tives, though these have been in Eng. merged in 
centre (L. centrem), under which it appears in all 
the architectural works cxamined, exc. in Elmes.] 
The centre or centering of a bridge or arch. 

[c1440 Promp. Parv, 78 Cynter or masunry (cyynt of 
masonrye 1499), erttoriun:,| Jdid., 456 Syyntyr of ma- 
sonrye [A. sintyr of masonry, 1499 syyntir of masunry), 
sinctoriumt [1499 cingatorinni}. 1826 J, Evmes Dict, Arts, 
Cintre..the umber framing erected .. between piers, to 
support voussoirs..of an arch while building. 

|| Cion (saian). [Gr. «fav a column, the uvula.] 


a. An old name for the uvula. 
1821 Hoorer Med. Dict. 1882 Syd. Soe. Lex, 
b. ‘The septum hetwcen thenostrils’ (5.5. Zex.). 


CIONOTOME. 


Cion, obs. form of Scioy. 

Cionotome pecan). [f. Gr. xiay, kiov-os 
the uvula + rop-ds cutting, f. répvew to cut.) Strg. 
An instrument for excising a portion of the uvula. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1. 553/2. 

Cionotomy (s2iongztomi). [f. Gr. xia + -To- 
pea cutting.] Excision of the uvula (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Ciopine, Ciper, obs. ff. CHorinz, CYPRESS. 

Cipher, cypher (s2ifa1). Forms: 4sipher,-re, 
6 cyfer, -re, cifer, -ra, -re, ciphre, -ra, sypher, 
-re, ziphre, (seypher), 6-7 cyphar, 7 cyphre, ci- 
phar, zifer, 6- cypher, cipher. [a. OF. cy/re, 
oyffre (mod.¥. chiffre) =Sp. Pg. It. cefra, med.L, 
cifra, cifera, ciphra,{. Arab. ,f.0 gifr the arith- 


metical symbol ‘zero’ or ‘nought’ (written in 
Indian and Arabic numeration .), a subst. use of 
the adj. ¢i/r ‘empty, void’, f. cafara to be empty. 
The Arabic was simply a translation of the Sanscrit 
naine s#xya, literally ‘empty ’.] 

1. An arithmetical symbol or character (0) of no 
value by itself, but which increases or decreases 
the valuc of other figures according to its position. 
When placed after any figure or series of figurcs in 
a whole number it increases the value of that figure 
or series tenfold, and when placed before a figure 
in decimal fractions, it decreases its value in the 
same proportion. 

1399 Lana. Rich. Redeles w. 53 Than satte summe, as 
siphre doth in awgrym, That noteth a place, and no thing 
availith. cxg00 Zest. Love wt. (1560) 286b/1 Although a 
sipher in augrim have no might in signification of it selve, 
yet he yeveth power in signification to other. 1547 J. 
Harrison £-vhort, Scottes 229 Our presidentes. .doo serue 
but as Cyphers in Algorisme, to fill the place. «1593 H. 
Smit Serie. (1622) 310 You are. .like cyphers, which supply 
a place, but signifie nothing. 1611 Suaks. Wixt. 7.1. it, 6 
Le a Cypher (Yet standing in rich place) I multiply With 
one we thanke you, many thousands moe, That goe before 
it. 1660 Mitton Free Cotmmw. 429 Only like a great 
Cypher set to no purpose before a long row of other signi- 
ficant Figures. 1718 J. Cuampertayne Relig. Philos. 
(1730) I. xvi. § 22 With 39 Noughts or Cyphers following. 
1801-15 Mar. Encwortu Frank (ed. 2) IIT. 143 It was said 
..that all Cambridge scholars call the cipher aught and all 
Oxford scholars call it nought. 1827 Hutron Course Math. 
1,4 The first nine are called Significant Figures, as dis- 
tinguished from the cipher, which is of itself quite insig- 
nificant. , 

+b. The zcro-point, or zcro, of a thermo- 


metcr, 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 475 The range of the quick- 
seer ..is between the Bei degree below, and the 105th 
degree ahove cypher. 

Sigs A person who fills a place, but is of 
no importance or worth, a nonentity, a ‘mere 
nothing’, 

1579 Lyty Euphaes (Arb.) 46 If one be hard in conceiuing 
they pronounce hima dowlte. .if without speach, a Cipher. 
1639 Futter /foly War u. v. (1849) 54 At this day the 
Roman emperor is a very cipher, without power or profit 
in Rome. 1770 LanGuorne Plutarch (1879) 1. 252/1 The 
tribunes’ office, which has made ciphers of the consuls. 1844 
H. H. Witson Brit. {ndia 1. 259 The Raja was a cypher: 
the Dewan usurped the whole power. 1852 ‘THACKERAY 
Esnond 1 iii, 4876) 24 To the lady and lord rather—his 
lordship heing little more than a cypher in the house. 

b. of things. 

1603 Suaks. Meas. for AM. u. ii. 39 Mine were the verie 
Cipher of a Function To fine the faults. .And let goe by the 
Actor. 1844 Lp. Broucnam Srit. Const. viii. (1862) 105 

« The impotent estate being reduced to a cipher, is as if it 
had no existence. : 

3. In an extended sensc, applied to all the 
Arabian numerals ; a numeral figure ; a number. 

31530 Parson. 684/2, I reken, I counte by cyfers of agrym. 
1640 Recorpe, etc. Gr. Artes, Of those ten {figures} one 
doth signifie nothing .. and is privately called a Cypher, 
though all the other sometime be likewise named. 1656 
Brount Glossogr., Cipher, a figure or numher. 1756 ak 
Warton £ss. Pope (1782) 1. § 31. 185 It was Gerbert, who 
-.is said to have igeecieed into France, the Arabian 
and Indian cypher. 1858 Cartvie / reds. Gt. (1865) VII. 
Xvi. i. 92, I rememher to have seen ‘150 millions’ loosely 

iven as the exaggerated cipher. 1875 Renou/’s Egypi. 
7rvam, 13 Numbers are almost always expressed by means 
of ciphers. i A 

+ 4. gex. A symbolic character, a hieroglyph. 

1533 Etvor Cast. Helthe (1541) Aiv, They wolde have 
deuysed a strange syphre or fourme of letters, wherin they 
wold have writen their science. 1595 Fardle Facions1.iv. 
40 Yeat ware not their Letters facioned to ioyne together in 
sillahles like otirs, hut Ziphres, and shapes of men and of 
heastes, 1614 Raveicu //ist. World (J.) In succeeding times 
this wisdom began to be written in ciphers and characters, 
and letters bearing the form of creatures. 

tb. An astrological sign or figure. Oés. 

1590 Spenser /*. Q. in. ii. 45 May learned be hy cyphers, 
or by Magicke might. 1664 Burier //zd. u. i. 988 He 
circles draws, and squares, With ciphers, astral characters. 

ig. 1841-44 Emerson £ss. Circles Wks. (Bohn) I. 125 
he eye..is the highest emblem in tbe cipher of the 
world, 

5. A seeret or disguised manner of writing, 
whether by characters arbitrarily invented (app. 
the earlier method), or by an arbitrary use of letters 
or characters in other than their ordinary sensc, 
by making single words stand for sentences or 


plirases, or by other conventional methods intel- 


421 


ligible only to those possessing the key; a crypto- 
graph. Also anything written in cipher, and the 
key to such a system. 

1§28 Garpiner in Pocock Ace. Ref 1. No. 48. 92 We 
think not convenient to write them, but only in cipher. 
1587 Fremine Cott. LJolinshed U1. 1371/1 Letters betweene 
them were alwaies written in cipher. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, un. xvi. § 6 The kinds of ciphers. are many, accord. 
ing to the nature or rule of the infolding, wheel-ciphers, 
key-ciphers, doubles, etc. 1652 Evetyn A/ew. (1857) i 289, 
I had also addresses and cyphers, to correspond with his 
Majesty and Ministers abroad. 1748 HartLey Odserv. Man 
1.1.15 We admit the Key of a Cypher tobe a true one, when 
it explains the Cypher completely. 1812 WetiincTon in 
Gurw. Disp. IX. 235 We have deciphered the letter you 
sent and it goes back to you with the key of the cipher. 
1839-57 Aison Hist, Europe VL, hi. § 5. 293 Intercepting 
some of the correspondence in cipher. 1885 Gorpvon in 
Standard 24 Feb., Cypher letter..which I cannot de- 
cypher, for Colonel Stewart took the cypher with him. 

+b. Ciphers: Shorthand ; =CHaracrers 3 b. 
154i Exyot /mage Gon. 28 Secretarics or clerkes ..in 
briefe notes or syphers made for that purpose, write every 
woorde that by those counsaillours was spoken. a 1670 
Hacket Adp. Williams 1. 82 (D.) His speeches were much 
heeded, and taken by divers in ciphers. 
c. fig. ; 

@ 1674 CLarennon Surv. Leviath. 11676) 12 To open the 
cipher of other mens thoughts. 1854 B. Vaytor /oenrs 
Ortent, L’ Envol, 1 found among the children of the Sun 
The cipher of my nature. i 

6. An intertexture of letters, esp. the initials of a 
name, engraved or stainped on plate, linen, ctc. ; a 
literal device, monogram ; now esp. used of Turkish 
or Arabic naincs so expressed. 

1631 Massincer Seleeve as Vou List v. ii, Pull out the 
stone, and under it you shall finde My name, and cipher I 
then usde, ingraven. @ 1672 Woop Lifé (1848) 87 vote, Above 
(the portrait] is his cypher. 1764 T[armer Odserz. xix. x. 
425 The Emir’s flourish or cypher at the bottom, signifying, 
‘The poor, the abject Mchemet, son of Turabeye’. "1824 
J. Jounson 7yfogr. 1. 348 At the end is Caxton's cypher on 
a white ground. Afod. Turkish coins bearing no device 
except the Sultan's cipher. A 

7. The continuous sounding of any note upon an 
organ, owing to the imperfect closing of the pallet 
or valve without any pressure upon the correspond- 
ing key. 

1779 Burnny Jifant Afusic. in Phil. Trans. UXIX. 198 
Ile weakened the springs of two keys at once, which, by 
preventing the valves of the wind-chest from closing, occa- 
sioned a double cipher. 1884 W. S. Rockstro OTe 
sii. 82 During the course of the Fantasia .. a long trehle A 
began to sound on the swell... We well remember whispering 
to Mr. Vincent Novello...‘ It must be a cypher’. 

8. atirib. and in Comb., as cipher bishop (sense 2 ; 
cipher-letler, -telegram, -writing, cte. (sense §) ; 
cipher-key, the kcy to writings in cipher ; 
+ cipher-tunnel, a false or mock chimncy. 

1649 Mitton £éhou, Wks. (1738) 1. 377 That foolish and 
self-undoing Declaration of twelve *Cypher Bishops. 1872 
Tennyson Gareth & Lynette 64 A red And "cipher face of 
rounded foolishness. 1831 CartyLy Sart, Res. (1858) 20 
Laughter: the *cipher key, wherewith we decipher the 
whole inan! 1880 4774. Post. Guide 242 "Cypher telegrams 
are those containing series or groups of figures or letters 
having a secret meaning; or words not to be found in a 
standard dictionary. 1655 Futter Ch. /Yist.v. iii. § 46 The 
device of *Cypher Tunnels or mock-Chimneys meerly for 
uniformity of building. 

Cipher (sai-far, v. Forms see sb. [f. pree. sb.] 

1. zz¢r. To use the Arabic numerals in the pro- 
cesses of arithmetic ; to work the clementary rules 
of arithmetic; now chiefly a term of elcmentary 
cdtcation. 

1530 Parsar. 485/1 I cyfer, I acompte or reken by algor- 
isme. 1598 F'Lorio, Z:/rare, to cifre or cast account. 1633 
Massincer Guardian i i, Let him know Nomore than how 
to cipher well. 1770 Gotnsm. Des. Vill, 208 “Vwas certain 
he could write and cypher too. 1868 M. Partison Acadent. 
Org. 64 All children should learn to read, write, and cipher. 

b. trans. To work ott aritlinetically. 

1860 Ilottann Jiss Gilbert ii. 45 The manufacturer ci- 
phered it with his eyes on the ceiling. . 

e. To calculate, cast in the mind, think oz, 


(U.S. collog.) 

1837-40 Hauisurton Clockuz, (1862) 18 The constable had 
a writ agin him, and he was cyphering a good while how he 
should catch him, 1847 Emerson Refr. Aten, Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 368 Bonaparte superadded to this mineral 
and animal force, insight and generalization .. as if the sea 
and land had taken flesh and hegun to cipher. 1882 Mark 
Twain Roughing H xv. (Hoppe), She puzzles her brain 
to cipher out some scheme for getting it into my hands. 

2. To express by characters of any kind; esp. to 
write in cipher or cryptogram. 

1563-87 Foxe dicts § Mon. (1596) 1074/1 Not onlie the 
Priests that marrie, but them also that saie or cypher that 
a Priest maie marrie. 1565-78 Coorer Thesanrus, Notis 
scribere, to cipher, 1594 Biuxpevit £xere. ¥. vi. (ed. 7) 
845 Such a kind of writing [Chinese], that every man of 
hae nation soever. might pronounce in his mother tongue, 


even as it were Ciphered. 1630 Haywarp Law. V/, 9 His 
notes he cyphered with greeke characters to the end that 
they who waited on him should not read them. 1779-81 


Jounson Lives Poets, Cowley, He was employed. .in cypher- 
ing and decyphering the letters. 1837 Cartyte 7. Rev. 
II. iv. iii, Letters go in cipher,—one of them .. hard to 
decipher ; Fersen having ciphered it in haste. : 

+3. gen. To express, show forth, make manifest 
by any outward signs, portray, delineate. Const. 
Sorth, out. Obs. 


CIPIER. 


1583 Stuppes dat. A duses (1877) 26 Vou do well to request 
me to cipher foorth vnto you parts of these great abuses. 
1590 Greexe Fr. Bacon (1861) 165 More I could not cipher. 
out by signs. 1593 Suaks. Lucr. 207 The Herrald will 
contriue, To cipher me how fondlie I did dote. /4id. 1396 
The face of either cipher'd cither’s heart. 1640 J. Goucir 
Strange Discov. (N.), Vhe characters of gravity and wis- 
dome ciphered in your aged face. 

+4. To deeipher. Ods. 

1593 Suaks. Lucr. 811 The illiterate, that know not how 
To cipher what is writ in learned books. 

+ 5. To express by a cipher, inonograin, or the like. 

21628 Ln. Brooke Cadica txxv, Wherein my naine 
cyphered were. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2323/4 Which Watch 
belongeth to John Irving Esq. ; and has his Name cyphered 
in silver Studds upon the Case. 

+6. To make a cipher of, make nought of. Ods. 

1589 Purrennam Lng. Loesie (Arb.) 18 Ep. Ded., I con- 
sidered that bestowyng vpon your Lordship the first vewe 
of this mine impression (a feat of mine owne simple facultie) 
it could not scypher her maiesties honour or prerogatiue in 
the guift, nor yet the Authour of his thanks. 

7. Cricket. Vo assign a cipher to in the score, put 
out without scoring. 

1882 Daily Tel. 12 June, Neither he {Butler] nor Selby 
were destined to stay long, the former being cyphered to a 
full toss from Garrett, and the latter very finely canght by 
Bonnor. 

8. itr. Of an organ: To sound any note con- 
tinuously without pressure on the corresponding 
key. Sec CIPHER sé. 7. 

1719 Burney fnfant Alusic.in Phil, Trans. UXUX. 198 
While he was playing the organ, a particular note hung, 
or, to speak the language of Brean Guilder ciphered, by 
which the tone was continued without the pressure of the 
finger, 1869 Haweis Gd. Words Supp. 1 Mar. 10/2 The 
organist is disturbed if his organ begins to cipher. 

9. Naval. Arch. To bevel or chamfer away. 

1674 Petry Dupl. Proportion 23 Vf the same Triangnlar 
head [of a ship} be cyphered away into an Angle front 
bottom to top. 1911 Lond. Gas. No. 4935/4 Having the 
Edge next towards the Lince pin Cyphered off. 

Cipherable (sai-farab'l),¢. [f, Cipien +-ABe.] 
Capable of being ciphered, summed up, ete. 

1888 H. James Aeverberator I. ii. 35 A character as cipher: 
able as_a sum of two figures. 

Ciphered (soirford), As’, a. [f. Crpnen v.] 

1, Written in cipher. 

x6xx Cotar., Lachiffré, cyphered; expressed or set down 
incyphers, 1787 TV Jurrursox IVrif. (1859) Il. 327 The 
cyphered paragraph respecting myself. 1883 Feovpe in 
igth Cent, XU. 651 Vhousands of ciphered despatches 
with rough drafts of as many ciphered answers. 1885 
ey ee 37/1 ‘Vhe ciphered portion of this des. 
patch. 

2. Naval Arch. See quot.) 

c1850 Audin, Navig. (Weale) 101 Those in the hold are.. 
built with rabbeted or ciphered plank. /déd. 154 SyAhered. 
A mode of joining, by over-lapping the edge of one plank 
upon another, with a bevelling edge..in such a manner that 
both planks shall make a plain surface. 

Ci‘pherer. [f. as prec. + -ER.] One who ciphers. 

1648 Lo. Hersert //ex, VIF E (1683) 256, | conceive those 
figures were Ciphers only, signifying his true Age; unless 
perchance the Cipherer. ,did otherwise mistake it. 

+Cipherhood. 0¢s. rare. [f. Crrner + 
-u00D.] The condition of a cipher; nothingness. 

@ 1679 ‘I’. Goopwin IAs. V. 443 UR.) To confute him, and 
to bring him to his native cypherhood. 

Ciphering (sai‘ferin), v4/. st. [f. Crpnes v. + 
-1nG1.] The action of the vb. CIPHER. 

1. Compnting with Arabic uumbers ; elementary 
arithmetic. 

3611 Corcr Chifrer, to calculate, or examine, an_ac- 
compt, by cyphering. 1806 Hutton Corse Math. 1. 4 
The art of Arithmetic was..often called Ciphering. 1845 
R. Hamitton Pop, Educ. iv. 69 The simpler elements of 
what is denominated ciphering. 1884 tr. Lofse's Logic 204 
Our system of ciphering enables us, without the need of 
distinctly forming even any collective idea of the numbers 
-.to bring out a result. 

2. Writing in cipher. 

1536 Stat. 28 Hen. VI 1/, c.10 $1 Uf eny person. shall, by 
wrytyng, cifryng, printing, preaching or teaching. .set forth 
-. the auctorite..of the Bisshoppe of Rome. 1555 [L.pen 
Decades W. Ind. 1. vii. (Arb.) 93 Letters wrytten with the 
Admiralles hande in strange and vnknowen sypheringes. 
1606 Ilottanp Sweton. 77 [He} writeth darkly by way of 
ciphring, hee putteth .4. for .a@ .c. for .6. and so forth. 
1764 T. H. Croker Dict. Arts s.v. Cipher, the art of 
ciphering is capable of great improveinent. 

3. Of the organ: see quot. 

31876 Hires Catech. Organ xvi. (1878) 139 [Organ-building] 
ciphering {is the] sounding of a single note without any 
key being pressed down ; this is sometimes called howling, 
or humming. 

4. attrib. 

x61z Brixstey Lud. Lit. 26 Yon must seeke Records 
Arithmetique .. and set them to the Cyphering schoole. 
1810 W. J. Hort (¢i¢de), A Practical pea dete 3 Book. 1815 
W. Jacoues (¢/¢/e), An Engraved Cyphering Book, for the 
use of Ladies’ schools. 

Ciphering (sai-fartn), Ap7. «. 
That ciphers; calculating (U.S.). 

1825 Bro. Youathan 1. 154 A... cool, keen, cyphering, 
thrift: y, temper. 

+Cipherize, v. Ods. rave—'. [f. CrpHer+ 
-1zE.} ? Toreduce to a cipher, make nought of. 

©1674 Scotl. Grievances nuder Lauderdale 11 No Court 
cay or ought to be cypherized by its own delegates. 

+Civpier. Obs. [a. OF. cépier, in late L. cip- 
piri-us, f. cippus stocks, prison.] A gaoler. 


[sce -InG’. 


CIPOLIN. 


1671 Crowne Juliana v. 60 You fled away in a fright, 
and, ere you went, Brib'd the Cipier for. the Duke's liberty. 

Cipolin (s'pélin), Sometimes ceipollino 
(tfepollzno). [a. F. cépolin, ad. It. cépollino, der. 
of czpolla onion ; so called from its foliated struc- 
ture like the coats of an onion.) An LItaltan 
marble interfoliated with veins of talc, mica, 
quartz, etc., showing alternations of various colour- 
ing, especially white and green. 

1798 Phil. Trans. LXXXVIIL 412 The texture of the 
matrix appears .. often compact, like cipoline or primitive 
marble, 1811 Pinkerton Petral. 1. 467 The cipolio..some- 
times, though rarely, epee. in level layers, divided b 
foliaceous mica. 162. - 470 The mouotains are all cal- 
careous, with undulated veins mixed with mica, forming a 
fine cipolino. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIL. 182/2 Cipolin .. gives 
fire with steel, though with difficulty. 1863 Sir G, Scott 
Glean. Westm, Ab, (ed. 2) 98 Cippolino..is a white marble 
with green streaks. i‘ 

+Cipper-nut. Obs. rare. The Earth-nut. 

r6s2 in Cutrerrer (Britt. & //.), 1861 Miss Pratt F7. 
FL Th. 29 Old writers. .called the tubers. .Cipper-outs. 

| Cippus (si‘pds). (L. cippus a post, stake, ctc.] 

1, [as in late L.] The stocks. 

1631 B. Joxson Gifsies Metam., No justice Lippus, 
Will seek for to nip us In Cramnp-ring or Cippus. 1692 
Cotes, Cippus, a pair of Stocks. : ; 

2. Arch. * A small low column, sometimes with- 
out a base or capital, and most frequently bearing 
an inseription ’ (Gwilt). 

By the ancients employed as a landmark, a memorial of 
remarkable events, and esp. as a sepulchral monument. 

1708 Paiius, Cippus, a Pillar with an Inscription, aGrave- 
stone. 1731-1800 Baitev. 1839 De Quincey iis, (1862) 
IV. 259 There is, in Ceylon, a granite cifpus, or monu- 
mental pillar, of immemorial antiquity. 1850 4 rt Jrul. 219 
Cippi have been mistaken for altars. 1860 B'xess Bunsen 
in Wace Life U1. v. 271 The inscription on the cippus placed 
over the remains of the two children. 

Cipre, cipres(se, -us, obs. ff. Cypress 1 and 2. 

Cire, variant of Cinque. 

Circa (s3-1k4), L. prep. and adv. Around, round 
about, about. The prep. is often used in Eng. with 
dates, as circa 1400 (¢ 1400); it sometimes occurs 
in comb., as eirea-eontinental ad/., cte. 

1861 National Rev. Oct. 307 A curious photograph of a 
rustic family at work, céreca 1390. 1874 in Geol. May. XI. 
33 Confined to these circa-continental bands. | 

|| Cirear \sdukas. /udia. (Corruption of Pers. 


ie sarkar ‘head of work, administrator, gov- 


crment, province’.}_ A province or division of | 


Ilindustan nnder the Moguls. Northern Circars: 
a large maritime province extending along the 
W. side of the Bay of Bengal, and comprising 
several districts ; granted to the East India Com- 
pany by the Great Mogul in 1763. 

1782 //ist. Europe in Ann, Reg, 41/2 The situation of the 


Guntoor circar rendered it of great importance to the | 
1793 T. Maurice fndian Antig. (1806) |. 157 | 


company. a nt “a ! 
Hajzcan, now a circar or division of Sindy. 1886 Sir W. 
Hester Jdian Empire xv. 387 Sha Alani. .granted to the 
company the. .jurisdiction of the Northern Circars. 

See also SinkKAR a steward (in India). 

+ Circary (ssukari). Os. [ad. med.L. circdria 
‘ districtus circatoris’ (Du Cauge), f. cércdre to go 


round, f. @rcdé around.) Zec/es. The province of 


a circator or ‘ Visitor’. 

1882-3 Scnarr Relig. Encycl. IL. 1890 
Premonstrants) was then divided into thirty provinces, or 
‘ circaries,’ with a circator at the head of each. 

|| Circassian (seuk2"siin). [A gentile name, 
from Circassia.} Name of a thin worsted fabric. 

1853 Catal. Frish Indust. E.xvhib. (Woollen and Mixed. 
Fabrics) Double twills, merinos, moreens, Circassians, al- 
pacas, elc, i 

Circe (s3'1sz). (L. ; Gr. Kipen.] 

1. In Greek and Latin mythology the name of 
an enchantress who dwelt in the island of Aea, 
and transformed all who drank of her cup iuto 
swine ; often used allusively. 

¢ 386 Cuaucer Ants. 7. 1086 Thenchauntementz of Medea 
and Circes. 1590 Suaxs, Con, Err. vi. 270, | thinke you 
all haue drunke of Circes cup. 1793 Euiza Parsons Woman 
as she should be WIL. 8 If you knew the two women, you 
would .. curse the circe that has wounded the bosom of an 
angel. 1857 tr. Dumas’ Three Musk, xxxvi, D'Artagns 
found once more the Circé who had already caught him in 
her enchantments. re 

comb, 1647 H. Mone Song of Sout 1.1.1. iv, And Circe: 
like her shape doth all misfashion. Fs ‘ 

2. Astr. Name of one of the asterotds, discovered 
6 April, 1855. 

Circean (s01s7"in), a. Also 7 Cireman. [a. L. 
Circe-us, f. CIRCE: see -AN.] Of, pertaining to, 
or resembling the enchantress Circe. 

1649 Mitton £ikon. xiii. (1851) 442 Inchanted with the 
Cireman cup of servitude. 1742 Younc Né. Th. it. 48 
More pow'rful than of old Circean charm? 1876 Bancrort 
Alist, U.S. UL, xxiii. 567 When we had drunk deeper of 
the Circean dranght. 

+ Circene, a, Obs. rare—}. = CIRCENSIAN. 

1577 Hetowes Guenara’s Chron. 132 The Circene playes. 

+ Gircensial, a. Obs. rare". [f. as next + 
-ALL] = next. . 

« 1683 Sir T. Browne [V&s, (1880) IIL, 217 The Romany... 
would have less regarded their Circenstal recreations. 


(The order of | 
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Circensian (sozse‘nsian), 2. [f. L. cércensis of 
the cireus (/ud? cércenses, the games in the Circus 
Maximus at Rome)+-an.] Of, pertaining to, or 
celebrated in the Roman Circus (see Crxcvs). 

1598 Grenewey JZacitus’ Ann, xv. xii. (1622) 238 That 
dsy that the Circensian plaies were represented. 1 
Lancuorne Plutarch (1879) 1. 152/2 He made vows to the 

ods ..to celebrate the great circensian games to their 

onour. 18e5 De Quincey Casars Wks. X. 100 The whole 
machinery, form and substance, of the circensian shows. 


Circinal (s3-1sin3l), a. rare. Bol. [f. L. ctr- 
cin-us pair of compasses, circle (a. Gr. xipxty-os, f. 
xipxos) a circle +-aL: ef. F. circinal.]=CIncINnateE. 


1880 Gray Struct, Bot. tv. § 2. 133 Leaves are. .Circinal 
or Circinate, when coiled from the apex downward. 


Circinate (sd:usinelt), a. Bot. [a. L. circinat- 
zs, pa. pple. of cércinare: see next; cf. F. cir- 
cin: see -ATE*.] /it, Rounded, made circular ; 
spec. applied to that mode of vernation or follation 
in which the leaf is rolled up on its axis from the 
apex to the base like a crozier, as in most ferns. 

1830 Linntey Nat. Syst, Bot. 147 Droseracee are known 
from Violacez: by thetr.. circinate leaves. 1870 HooKer 
Stud. Flora 457 Ferns, Leaves .. circinate in vernation. 

t+ Circinate, v. Obs. rare. [f. Li ctreémil- 
ppl. stem of cévcindre to make round, f. cércinus.] 

1633 CocKerAM, Circinate, to turn round. 1721-1800 
Baitey, Circinate, tomakea Circle with a Pair of Compasses. 

Circinating, f//. a. Bol, Waving a circinate 
foliation. 

1857 Berketey Cryptog. Bot. § 390 They are .. evidently 
ferns by habit, by their circinating zxstivation, etc. 

Circination siisina-fon). [a. L. céretndtion- 


| emt, f. circindre to round, f. circinus: see -ATION.] 


+1. gex. An orbicular motion, a circling or 
turning round, Oés. 

1sga Lytv Galathea u, ili, 233 It is a very secret science, 
for none almost can understand the language of it .. circin- 
ation, etc. 1681 Biount Géossogr., Circination, a circling 
or turoing about. 1721-1800 in BaiLey. 

+b. concr. ?.A rounding. Ods. 

1658 Sin T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv. 62 In the circinations 
and spharrical rounds of Onyons. 

2. Sel. Circinate vcrnation or foliation. 

1857 Berxetey Cryftog. Bot. § 40. 54 The circination of 
the pinnate leaves. — 

Circingle, vartant of SURCINGLE. 

| Circinus (sd usinds’. Astr, [L. circinus pair of 
compasscs.} Name of a southern constellation. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VUL 185/1 Circinus, the Compasses, a 
constellation. .not very far from the South Pole. 

Circle (sduk’l), s4. Yorms: 1-2 eireul, 3-6 
eerele, 4-6 serele, cerkle, (also 4 cereul‘], 4-5 
eerkil, serkle, serkel(e, 5 eeercle, cer-, ser- 
kyll’e, 6 serkell, cirkle, eyrele, 7 cireel); 6- 
eirele. [In OF. cérce/ (in Astronomy, sense 2), 
a, L. cfreulus; in MI. cerele, a. F. cercle:—-L, 
circul-us, dim. of cire-us (in Gr. also xipnos, xpixos) 
a round, a ring. Krom the 16th c. altered to 
circle wndcr influence of the L.] 

I. Asa figure or appearance. 

1, A perfcetly round planc figure. In Geom. 
defincd as a plane figure bounded by a single 
curved linc, called the circumference, which is 
everywhere equally distant from a point within, 
called the centre, But often applicd to the cir- 
cumference alone, without the included space. 

To square the circle: to find a square of the same area as 
a given circle (a famous problem, incapable of geometrical 
solution). See Square, Sraneatee. 

e1jgos Edmund Conf. 232 in £. £. P. (1862) 77 preo rounde 
cerclenheo wrot: in be paume amidde. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Sed 
Wks, WL. 173 A sparke of fire, turnede aboute in derke 
ny3te, semes to make cercul. 1413 Lypc. Pilgr. Sowle v. 
(1859) 7o In the circumference of eueriche of these cercles 
was sette nlytel Cercle, 1483 Cath. Angl. 56 Half a Cer- 
kylle, semictreulus. 157% Dieces Pantom., ww xi. S, 
Their circumferences or circles. 1589 Putrennam Fug. 
Poesie ui, xi, (xii.] (Arb,) 111 The beame is a line stretching 
directly from the circle to the center, and contrariwise from 
the center to the circle. 1592 Suaks, 1 /len. V#,t. ti. 133 
Glory is like a Circle in the Water, Which neuer ceaseth to 
enlarge it selfe, 1665 Bovir Orcas, Reff, Vv. x. (1675) 338 
Archimedes .. was so busie in tracing his Circles. 1796 
Hutton Math. Dict. 1, 284/2 The circumference or peri- 
phery itself is called the circle, though improperly, as that 
name denotes the space contained within the circumfer- 
ence. 1851 Ruskin A/od. Paint, 11.1.1, vi. $11 ‘The re- 
sulting curve, the circle, is..the least beautiful of all 
curves. 1877 E. Conner Sas. Faith ii. 67 A circle whose 
centre is everywhere and its circumference nowhere. 1884 
Bowsrr & Scorr De Bary's Phaner. & Ferns 276 These 
twelve bundles would be arranged ina circle if they had a 
it to! perpendioular course. 

b. In a vaguer and more general sense. 

¢1380 Wycur Se/, Wks. 1, 250 Pat heering shulde be in a 
sercle, bifore men and bihinde men, and on ech side of men. 
c1qgoo Destr. Troy 1658 There were bordis full bright 
aboute in pat sale, Set in a cercle, of Sedur tre fyn. 1647-51 
Creverann Poems 45 When he would lie down, he wheels 
about; Makes circles, and is couchant in a ring. 1713 
Jounson Guardian No. 1 1 Inclosed ina circle of iolinges 
1842 Tennvson Gardencr’s D. 211 _Love.. in the circle of 
his arms Enwound us both. 1877 Bryant Among Trees 31 
The mightiest with their circles of strong roots. 

2. spec. a. Astr. 

Circle of altitude a sniall circle parallel to the horizon, 
having its pole in the zenith; an almacantar. 


CIRCLE. 


Circle of curvature (see CURVATURE). 

Circle of declination: a great circle passing through the 
poles of the celestial equator. 

Circle of (Numination: a circle passing through the centre 
of a planet perpendicular to a line drawn from the sun to 
the planet, and so separating its illuminated and unillu- 
minated hemispheres. 

Circle of latitude ; (a.) on the celestial sphere, a great 
circle ie rng to the plane of the ecliptic; (6.) on the 
terrestrial sphere, a meridian on which latitude is measured ; 
also used =, arallel of latitude. 

Circle of longitude: (a.) on the celestial sphere, a small 
circle parallel to the ecliptic; (8.) on the terrestrial sphere= 
parallel of latitude. 

Circle of me gt apparition: that circle around the 
elevated celestial pole at any place, within which the stars 
never set. 

Circle of perpetual occultation: that circle around the 
de sae le, within which the stars never rise. 
~ Circle of position (see Position) 

Diutnal circie: the circle described by a heavenly body 
in its apparent diurnal rotation round the earth. 

Great eircle (of @ Spherc); a circle on the surface of a 
sphere, whose plane passes through the centre; srad/cirele, 
any circle on the surface of a sphere, whose plane does not 
pass through the centre. 

Horary eircles: the lines marking the hours on a sun- 
dial. (See also 11 a.) 

Polar circle: a circle parallel to the equator, at a distance 
Sag either pole equal to the greatest declination of the 
ecliptic. 

erticaleircle: a great circle perpendicular to the horizon. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. W1. 238 Par des emnihtes circul ts 
geteald. /4éd. III. 244 Pone miclan circul zodiacum, 1398 

‘rueviss Barth. De P. R.viu. vii.(1495) 305 There isa South 
Cercle of heuen that markyth that parte of the cercle that 
hyghte Zodiacus. 1583 Elites Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 32 
Beyond ye circle called Trvpicus Capricorni. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 142/23 The circle of Cancer, tropicus cancri. [bid. 
142/27 The cirkle equinoctial. 1556 Recoror The Castle 
of Knowledge 91 The climates may well be accompted 48 
betwene the twoo polare circles. 1594 BLuxorvit Exerc... 
1. ix. (ed. 7) 292 ‘The lesser Circles. .the two Tropiques, and 
the two polar Circles. /éfd. m1. i. xvi. 309 What be Colures? 
They be great movahle Circles passing thorow both the 
Poles of the World, which the Astronomers do otherwise 
call circles of declination. 1752 Jonxsox Rambler No, 197 
P11 The seamen..would talk of longitude and latitude and 
circles and tropicks. 1774 M. Mackenziz Maritime Surv. 
58 When the Star approaches near tothe Plumb-lines on the 
other side of its diurnal Circle, 1834 Nat. Philos. HI. Math. 
Geog. ii. (Usef. Knowl. Ser.) 5/2 Meridians are also called cir- 
cles of latitude, because upon them the latitudes of places 
are measured. i 
through the zenith of any place, are called vertical ctrcles. 

b. Nant. Great circle sailing: navigation along 
the arc of a great circle of the earth. 

1594 J. Davis Seaman's Secr. (1607) 1 Great Circle navi- 
gation, which teacheth how upon a great Circle drawn be- 
tween any two places assigned..the Ship may bee con- 
ducted. 1652 11. Panuirrs Geo. Seaman 48 You may sail 
by the arch of a great Circle. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
(1789) sv. Order af Sailing, Wence we say.. parallel and 
pot circle sailing. ¢1850 Audim. Navig. (Weale) 

n 1561, Cortez ,. advocated the adoption of Great Circle 
Sailing, in opposition to that by Plumb-lines. 

3. As a hgure of magic or necromancy. 

ant More Dial. (eresyes t. Wks. 120/1 Negromancers 
put their trust in their cercles, within which thet thinke 
then: self sure against all y¢ deuils in hel. 1599 Suaks. 
Wen, Fv. ii, 320 Lf you would coniure in her, you must 
make a Circle. 1600 —- A. VY. b.th v. 62. 1709 STRYPE 
Ann, Ref, 1. xii. 164 Many did use enchantments, invoca- 
tions, circles, witchcrafts, soothsaying. 1727 Buttock 
Wom, Riddle w. i. 44, 1 believe you'd raise the Devil to 
obtain a circle. ai Tucker Lé, Naf. (1852) 11. 419 
The magic circle of passion whirling them perpetually in a 
giddy round of unavailing trifles. 7 

4. a. formerly, The sphere or ‘heaven’ in which 
a heavenly body was supposed to revolve. b. 20%, 
The orbit of a planet or other body. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 7640 Oboven us er alle be planetes 
seven, And be cercle of ilk ane es called ane heven. 1340 
Ayend. 141 Ase he [saturne] dep ine pritti yer ine his ozene 
sercle and ine his ozene yernnge. c1q00 Destr. Troy 4038 
The sun in his serkyll set tn pe last, Passyng fro vis eS. 
1526 Piler. Perf. (WW. de W. 153%) 188 Y*.. sterres hath.. 
an other [motion] by the mouyng of the fyrst orbe whiche 
draweth them with him in his circle euery day. 1568 Grar- 
Ton Chron, II. 746 Hee thought the Sunne, would soner 
have fallen from his circle. 1611 Breve JW ése. xiii. 2 The 
swift aire, or the circle of the stars, 1842 Texwvson Lore 
& Duty 23 The Sun will run his orbit, and the Moon Her 
circle, 1849 Grove Greece (1862) V. 1. Ix. 276 Thrice nine 
ays a full circle of the moon. 

. The orb of a heavenly body. 
(1 1667 Mutton #. L.tv. 578 Amid the Suns bright circle 
re thou sitst.} 1769 Horxe fatal Discov. iv, Sunk in 
the western wave, ‘he Sun but half his glorious circle 
shews. 182r Byron Cain u. i. 29 Yon smnil blue circle, 
swinging infarether, | 

6. A luminous ring in the sky, a halo. 

Circle of Ulloa: a luminous _ring or white rainbow some- 
tinies appearing in alpine regions opposite the sun during 
foggy weather (named after Antonio Ulloa in 18th c.) 

11330. £. Chron. an. 1104 On bam Tiwes deze barafter 
atywdan feower circulas..Onbutan pire sunnan hwites 
hiwes. 1655 W. F. Afeteors ut. 37 Rich Meteors, whose 
matter is most of the Air. Of this sort be.. Circles, Rain- 
bowes. /dfd. 1. 73 The circle called Halon is a ed 
of divers colours that is seen about the Sunne, the Moon, or 
any other Star. /éfd.1u. 75 A grest circle about the Moon, 
betokeneth great cold mad frost to follow after. 1815 T. 
Forster Researches Atmosph, Phen. 99. 


7. Applied to ring-like markings; ¢.g. to fairy- 
tings. _JVhite circle: old name of the Milky way. 


1596 Nasux Saffron Walden Oiv, More .. creases. .in 
his face than there be fsirie circles on Salsburie Plaine. 


lbid., Navig. w. 27 Great circles. .passing - 


° 


CIRCLE. 


1658 W. F. Afedeors 11. Ky The White Circle, called of some 
Watling street. /éid. 81 The milke way is a white circle seen 
in acleare night. /é/d, V. 151 Those round Circles which 
are seen in many fields, that ignorant People affirm to be the 
rings of the Fairies dances. @ 2799 Witnerinc in Phil. 
Trans, XCV11. 135 The bare and brown, or highly cloathed 
and verdant circles in pasture fields called Fairy-rings. 
+8. Afed. The highest ‘region’ of urine. Ods. 

1533 Exvor Cast. Helthe (1541) 87b, In urine, being ina 
vessell apt therunto to be sene, are thre regions.. The 
lyetest region is the cerkle. 1625 Hart Anat, Ur... i. 51 
If they compasse and enuiron but the halfe of the circle or 
garland, then do they argue a painein one side of the head. 

II. As a thing material. 

9. A ring, circlet, annulet. 

a 1300 Cursor MM, 8242 Aboute pat tre A siluer cerkil sone 
naylede he. 1382 Wvyciir Prov, xi. 22 A goldene cercle in 
the nose thirlis.. of a souwe, ¢xq2g Wynxtoun Cron. vi. 
xiv. 86 A cerkil was Sene,.as of Bras. 

10. A band encircling the head; a crown, cor- 
onet, diadem. 

a1340 Hampote Psalter xx. 3 pe whilk ere about him til 
his fairehed, as a cercle in a mannys heued. 1460 Lydeans 
Disc. 841 A sercle upon her olde, Of stones and of golde. 
1595 Snaks, Foun v. i. 2 Thus haue I yeelded vp into your 
hand The Circle of my glory [Gives Pand. the Crowne.) 
1600 Dexker Fortunatus Wks. (2873) 93 ‘These browes fll 
up the golden circle of rich Portugall. 1661 Evetyn Diary 
cae . 166 The Barons put off their caps and circles. 
1716-8 Lapy M. W. Montacur Ze??, I, xxxii, 111 The head- 
dress is..bound on..with a cirele of diamonds. 1800 CoLr- 
RIDGE Piccolom. 1. i, In his dreani of hope he grasps already 
The golden circle. 

+b. A band or wreath surmounting or encircling 
a knight’s helmet. Ods. 

ay Guy Warw., (A.) 3857 A helme he hap on him don 
. e sercle of golde per-on was wrouzt. ¢1380 Sir 
Fernmb, 1600 Pe cercles bat were on hur helmes set, of 
perre y-mad & golde. ¢ 1450 Mertin xiv. 220 He made 
sheeldes shiver fro nekkes, and helmes from hedes, that the 
serkeles flya-sonder. a 1533 Lp. Berners #/von ix. 24 He 
stroke Charlot on the helme in sucbe wyse that the serkell 
nor coyfe of stele cowd not defende hym. 

Jl. a. The ring of a circus. b. One of the 
galleries or tiers of seats in a theatre; the lowest, 
containing the most expensive seats, is called the 
dress circle; that above, the upper or family circle. 

1623 W. Scuater Ty/hes Revised 184 Thou shalt not goe 
to the Circle or Theatre. 1768 Lapy M. W. Montacce 
Poems (1785) 25 Plays, operas, circles I no more must view } 
1836-9 Dickens S%. Bos, Private Theatres, Whose par- 
tially corked eyebrows, and half-rouged face, testify to the 
fact of his having just left the stage or the circle. 1878 
N. Amer, Rev. CXXVII. 484 There they sit in splendid 
array, in the dress-circle, close to the royal box. 

12. Archwol. A series of stones set up in a ring, 


snch as those at Avebury and Stonehenge. 

19772 Pennant Tours Scott. (1774) 180 These circles were 
formed for religious purposes. 1839 Yeowet. Anc. Brit. 
Ch. xii. (1847) 136 A large block of hewn granite such as the 
Druids used for forming their circles. 1861 Sat. Rez. 

+ 7 Sept. 253 The well-known Druidical circle of Arborlow. 
1879 Lusnock Se, Lect. vi. 172 The venerable circle of Abury, 
perhaps the most interesting of our great national monuments. 

13. The name of various instruments. 

a. Astr. An instrument of observation, the 
graduated limb of which consists of an entire 
circle, as mural circle, reflecting ¢., repeating ¢., 
transit c. (see MuRAL, ctc.). Also, horary circle, 

_a metal circle on a globe, marked with the hours, 
and shewing the difference of meridians in time. 

b. in Bookbinding : (see quot.) 

3837 Wittrock Bk. Trades (1842) 37 The letters and or- 
naments are engraved in relievo on the points of punches 
or on the edges of circles of brass, 

14. Anat. 

Circles of Haller < the SNe car ences rings to which 
the mitral and tricuspid valves of the heart are attached. 

Circle of Willis: see quot. 

3840 G, Exuis Anat. 20 By the anastomosis of the internal 
carotid and basilar arteries at the base of the brain, they 
give rise to an arterial circle. named the circle of Willis. 

+15. See quot. and SyaiL. Ods. 

¢1440 Promp, Parv. 66 Cercle, clepyd the snayle, as of 
Pentys, and other lyke, spire. 

ITI. In transferred and figurative senses. 

16. The circuit or compass of a place, ete. 

ax4q00 Pistel of Susan_1o Withinne pe sercle of sees. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 11682 Hit is keppit.. Within the cercle 
of the Cité. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. xix. 65 How many daies 
iourney beth in pe sercle of the world? 1595 Suaks. Fohn 
v. ii. 136 To whip this dwarfish warre, this Pigmy Armes 
From out the circle of his Territories. 1666 Evetyn Jfem. 
(1857) 11.14 The poor inhabitants were dispersed about St. 
George's Fields, and Moorfields, as far as Highgate, and 
several miles in circle. 

17. A completed revolution or course of time, or 
of action, or events in time ; a cycle, period. 

b. ‘Any series ending as it begins, and per- 
petually repeated’ (J.); a round. 

¢ 1400 A gol, Loll, 77 If ani be in possessioun of ober men- 
nis bingis by a cercle of 3eris, he shal ioi it as his oune. 1562 
Turner Baths 6a, 1 heare saye. that in diuers circles or 
goynges aboute of ale the nature of the bathes is sharper. 
21656 Be. Hat Breathings Devout Soul (1851) 178 Lord 

God, what a wearisome circle do I walk in here below! 
1669 Tenece “ss. Learn, Wks. 1731 1. 139 Science and 
Arts have run their Circles, and had their Decode in the 

several Parts of the World. 1738 Westev Hymns, ‘Infinite 
Power, Eternal Lord’, Andallthe Hours obedient run The 
Circle of the Day. 1874 Saver Compar. Phil. viii. 301 The 
circle of the year. 
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e. So in phr. fed! circle, quite round. 

1605 SHAKs. Lear v. iii. 174 The Wheele is come full 
circle (Qq. circled), I ani heere. 1878 Brownine La Saisiaz 
7o Thus have we come back full circle. 

18. A completed chain, series, or scquence of 


parts forming a connected whole. 

1531 Evot Gov. 1. xiii, The worlde of science, [or] the 
circle of doctrine, whiche is in one worde of greke Zncyclo- 
pedia, 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 293? 3 If I thought the 
whole Circle of our Being was concluded between our 
Births and Deaths. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 
I. 71 That nothing might be wanting to compleat the 
Circle of Pleasures in this City. 1854 (¢##Ze) Orr's Circle 
of the Sciences: A Series of Treatises on the Principles 
of Science. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith vi. $1. 336 Every 
problem with its solution forms, when solved, a circle. 
1869 J. Martinnau “iss. IL. 155 The luminous circle of 
demonstrative truth, . 

19. Logic. A fallaeions mode of rcasoning, 
wherein a proposition is used to establish a con- 
clusion, and afterwards proved by means of the 
conclusion which it has been employed to establish; 
so that, asin a cirele, there is really no starting- 
point. Hence /o reason or argue in a circle. 

1646 Sin T. Brownr Psend. Hp. i.iv. (1686) 11 The Circle of 
this fallacy is very large. 1647 Ht. Morr Sovg of Soul uu. 
Ixxx, Vou dispute in a Circle as all Logicians know. 1659 
Sovutu Serm. 1.101 Uhis he explodes as a Circle, and so de- 
rides it. 1724 Watts Lagic (1736) 315 ‘That Sort of Fal- 
lacy which ts called a Crrcde is very near akin to the Petitio 
Principti, 1837 Wunrtyas Logic 225 Arguing in a cirele 
must necessarily be unfair, though it is frequently prac- 
tised undesignedly, 1876 Ek. Mector Priesté. iv. 161 ‘The 
authority of the iw is demanded, and he [Cardinal Wise- 
man] cites the disputed passage. A more palpable and 
vicious circle was never devised. 

20. A number of persons standing or scated round 
a person or object of intcrest; ‘an asscmbly sur- 
rounding the principal person’ (J. , as at Court, 
at a Drawing-room or Levee, etc. 

1714 Lond. Gas, No. 5271/2 ‘The Queen has had a Circle 
every Evening. 1766 Forpyce Serm. Vung. Wom. (17671 1. 
i. 35 Casting. .maternal regards..through the pretty siniling 
circle. 1855 Macautay //ést, Eng. WI. eg1 A splendid 
circle of English nobles and statesmen stood round the 
throne. 1875 Jowrrt Plazo (ed. 2) I. 49 Vhere was also a 
circle of lookers on. : F 

21. A number of persons united by acquaintance, 
common sentiments, interests, etc.; a ‘set’ or 
coterie; a class or division of society, consisting of 
persons who associate together. 

1646 Sir T. Brownr Pseud. Fp. 1. ix. (1686) 26, I shall 
have reason aud experience of every Circle to support me. 
w7sz Fie~pine Covent Gard. Frul. 9 May, He guotes the 
phrases ‘a polite circle’, ‘tbe circle of one’s acquaintance’, 
‘people that live within a certain circle. 1793 BosweLL 
pay ae Pref. ed. 2 The felicity which he diffused through 
4 wide circle of admirers and friends. 1796 JANE AUSTEN 
Pride & Prey.ix, Threw a_real gloom over their domestic 
circle. ibid, ii, Itis evident that you belong to the first 
circles. 1878 Brack Green /’ast, u.16 Don't you think that 
one ought to try to understand what is going on outside 
one’s immediate circle? 1880 L. Sternen Pofe vill. 195 
The staple talk of the circles in which be moved. 1885 
Manch, Exam, 12 Aug. 5/4. The death of Lord Houghton 
.ewill leave a blank in political, social, and literary circles. 

22. Hist. A territorinl division of Germany 
tinder the Holy Roman Empire. Also a secondary 
division in certain German and Slavonic pro- 
vinces. [G. Avets, F. cercie.] 

1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 980/2, 400 Men of the Circle of 
Saxony. /éid. No. x040/2 The ‘Troops of the Circlts have 
already passed the Rhine. 1700 J. A. Astry tr. Saavedra's 
Royal Pol. 1, Pref., The most Serene House and Circle of 
Burgundy. 1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 4993/1 Those of the Elec- 
toral Circle of the Rhine are met. 1796 Morse 4 mer. 
Geog. 11. 347 The Austrian Netherlands .. were considered 
as acircle of the empire. 1865 Barixc-Goutp Werewolves 
xiv. 239 In the circle of Tornow, in Western Galicia— 
the province is divided into nine circles. 

23. A non-material region or realm marked off, 
as a circle is by its circumference ; the area over 
which anything is conceived of as acting or exert- 
ing influence. Cf. sphere. 

1664 Power Ex/. Philos. Pref. 17 To be within the circle 
of possihilities. 1752 Jouxson Rambler No. 196 7 If he 
adventures into the circle of action. 1830 Mrs. Browninc 
Drama of Exile, The circle of God's life Contains all life 
beside. 31851 D. Jerrotp S/. Giles xv. 149 Whether it was 
in the circle of probability for one so respectably born, etc. 
1878 Brownixc Za Saisiaz 13 All around Nature, and 
inside her circle. he . : 

+24, Phr. Zo give the lie tn circle: i.e. cit- 
cuitously, indirectly. Obs, 

1610 B. Joxsox Alcé. in. iv, Face. Rules To give and 
take the Lie by, Aas. How? totake it? Jace. Yes, in 
Oblique he’ll shew you, or in Circle, But never in Diameter. 
1616 FLETCHER Oneen Corinth w. i, Has he given the lye 
In circle or oblique, or semicircle, Or direct parallel? 

25. attrib. and Comb., as circle-parade, -squarer, 
-squaring; circle-branching, -like, -spread, adjs. ; 
circle-iron (see quot.); + circle-mure v. = CIR- 
CUMMURE ; cirele-tomb (sec quot.: ef, 12). 

1600 S. Nicuorson Acolastus (1876) 35 A “circle-braunch- 
ingtree, 1874 Knicnt Amer, Aleck. Dict., *Circle-tron, a 
hollow punch for cutting planchets, wads, wafers, and circu- 
lar blanks}; the fifth ies of a carriage. a 1420 OccLEvr 
De Reg. Princ. 184 *Cerclelyk shappe is most perfite figure, 
1567 Martet Gr. Forest 39 Crowtoe..IIis roote *circlelike 
or round. 1606 Breton Oxsania Lija, *Circle-muring 
strong their pettie fort With Pallazado Flanker Loop and 
Porte. 1809 RoLanw Fencing 43 On the Use of the “Circle 


CIRCLER. 


Parade. 1632 Litucow 7'vav, (1682) 185 Their *circle-spred 
tops. 1889 Sa.a Gaslight § D. xvi.174 So with the “circle- 
uarers, perpetnal motion discoverers. 1889 Athenaeum 
May 4.576 In one of the circle-tombs peculiar to the necro- 
olis of that place [Vetulonia] (so called because surrounded 
& a rude stone circle). 

Circle (s53k’l), v. Forms: 4-5 cercle(n, 
serele(n, serkle, -yn, 6 circkle, 6~ circle. [f. the 
sb.; ora. F. cercler. Cf. also Creek @.] 

1. frais. To surround or encompass with, or as 
with, a circle; to enclose in a cirele ;= ENCIRCLE 1. 


(Now chiefly foe?.) 

1374 Cuaucer Yroylus 1.1717 That with his hond Love of 
his vertu liste T'o cerclen hertes alle and fast bynde. 1400 
Destr, Troy 3038 Hir ene..Serklyt, with heris On_the 
browes so bryght. 1547 SvrREV veils ww. (R.), Whose 
heads forgrowen with pine, circled alway With misty cloudes, 
1594 Suaks. Aich. (1/, 1. iv. 382 Th’ Imperial! mettall, 
circling now thy head. 1667 Mitron ?. £. mi. 626 OF 
beaming sunnie Raies a golden tiar Circled his Head. 1814 
Month, Mag. XXXVIIIL. 32, 1... circled a rice ineadow 
with dikes, 1859 ‘eNxyson Geraint 6 Enid 1. 347 Uhe 
town Flow’d in, and settling circled all the lists. 

b. with about, around, tu. 

ergoo Row. Rose 1619 So cerclith it, the welle aboure. 
1588 Suaks. 77¢. si. ut. 1, 277 You heauie people, circle me 
about. 164g Dicey Nat. Bodies \J., To limit and circle 
them in. «1667 Cowiny To /7/s Alayesty, The Sea which 
circles us around, 1850 Rossutit Dante & Circ. i. 18741 
104 Mine eyes .. cave at last to be circled about with red. 

te. reff. Obs. ; 

1634 W. Woop Neve figs Prosp. (1865) To Rdr., Diogenes 
.. circled himselfe in the circumference of a tubbe. 

2. ‘lo make the circuit of, move round. 

1583 Sranvucest devefs im. (Arb.) 84 It wyl be. saulfer .- 
far streicts crabbye to circle. 1626 Bacox (J.), The lords 
that were appointed to circle the hill, 1667 Mu.tow (EIR 
1x. 65 Thrice the Equinoctial Line He circl’d. 1728 Porr 
Dune. mW, 244 Other planets circle other suns. 1774 Ie 
Brvast J/ythol. L. 382 ‘They circled the island seven limes. 
1848 Rlackw. Mag. XIV. 170 Stalking a * blesbok” or 
circling a bustard—the latter process consisting In riding 
round the hirds in large but decreasing circles. 

3. intr. ‘To move ina cirele (aramid, ais ia : 

cago Promp. Part. 4353/2 Serklyn, or make a sercie, 
Caeite Bsa igen i. (1622! 108 Shee {a hawk] 

.. went circkling, and compassing about, rising so with the 
lesse sence of rising. 1643 MiLton Divorce vi (1851) 33 
One of the highest arks that human contemplation circling 
upwards, can make. 1770 Gotpsm, Des. Fill, 203 ‘The 
busy whisper circling round Convey‘d the dismal tidings 
when he frown’d. 1870 Proctor Offer Worlds than Ours 
ii, 44 The orbs which circle around the sun. 

b. Said of wine, etc. passing roid the table. 

1725 Pore Odyss. 11, 282 While the bowl circles, and the 
banquet warms. 1814 Scorr Za. af Isles vo xxxiv, The 
mazers four .. Thrice let them circle round the board. 

c. Mil. Of eavalry; To sweep round on a mov- 
ing flank over a more or less wide circle ; whereas 
the ‘wheeling’ of infantry is done on a fixed flank 


as pivot, and on as little ground as possible. — 

1715-20 Pore /iad vin, 410 Guards as he turns, and circles 
as he wheels, 1796-7 /ustr. § Reg. Cavalry 1813) 108 
‘A close column must loosen ite divisions before it ¢an well 
march in front, and its changes of direction must be made 
circling, and on a moving Hank. /6/d. 196 To move up 
rapidly, and circle round each other, and the enemy’s flank, 
1833 Regud. Lustr. Cavalry \. 146 The.. Files should .. 
eircle ‘ Right’. i 

4, intr. To form a circle; to stand or extend 
in a cirele. vare. : 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iii, A tuft of Trees grew 
circling ina ranke. 1808 J. Bartow Columb. Ww. 335 Those 
plains, immensely circling, feel his beams. 1810 ScoTT 
Lady of L.v. xxiv, ‘Yhat proud ring Of peers who circled 
round the King. 3 ; 

+b. vefl. To extend in a circle. Ods. : 

1691 Grew Anat, Plants, vii. § 12 The main Branches in 
the outer Coat ofa Kernel, circling themselves on both hands 
from the place of their first entrance. 

Circled (s5:tk'ld), pf’. a. [f. Crcne + -ED.] 

}. Surrounded as with, a circle ; = ENCIRCLED. 

c1g00 Destr. Troy 3408 A sadill serklyt with golde. 1593 
Snaks. 3 fen. V1, ww. viii. 21 Modest Dyan, circled with 
her Nymphs. 26g2 Bextowrs Theoph., Her circled head 
. .Was glorify’d with burnisht Crown of Gold. 1793 SouTHEY 
Lyric Poems, Race Banquo, Boldly tread the circled space. 
1862 R. Patterson Ess. Hist, § rt 393 Beneath this 
circled figure. : . 

2. Marked with a circle or circles. 

1607 TorseLe Fourf. Beasts 59 Their horns wax more 
circled as they grow in years, although I dare not affirm 
that every circle betokeneth a years growth. 1712-4 Pork 
Rape Lock 1. 32 Of airy Elves .. the circled green. 1845 
Tatrourp Vac, Rambles 1. 236 The circled turf is such as 
fairies would choose for their revels, 

3. Rounded ; circular. : . 

1578 BANISTER Hist. Maniv.48 In circled sort it [musele] 
springeth from the Jugall bone. 1592 Suaks. Ront. $ Ful. 
i ii. 210 The Moone.. That monethfy changes in her circled 
Orbe. 1635 Swan Sfec. AZ. i. § 1. (1643) 1 The circled orbs. 
1865 SwinpuRnE Poems § Ball., Felise 92 Like a cat's 
splendid circled eyes. 

Circler (ssuklo1). [f Crete +-Er.] 

L. One who encircles or surrounds ; circler of the 
earth, transl, of Gr. -yarHoxos. ' 

c161zr Cuaruan /diad xu. 42 Neptune, circler of the 
earth [yaujoxos]. 179x Cowrer Odyss. VU. 43% Earth-circler 
Neptune, spare me that request. ; 4 

2. One who or that which moves in a circle. 
«1780 Sir W. Jones in Pay7’s Works (1828) VII. 209 Who 
made the nightly circlers, the stars. 1805 SovTHEY Madoc 
in Ast, xii, Toward the ground The aérial circlers speed. 


CIRCLET. 


3. Used to trans. L. scriptor cyclicus, cyclic poet. 

1637 B. Joxson tr. /lorace’s Art Poetry 136 Nor so 
begin, as did that circler late, 1 sing a noble warre, and 
Priam’s fate. 

Circlet (ssaklét), sd. Forms: 5-6 serclett, 6 
cirkillet, cyrculet, 6-7 circulet, 6- circlet. [a. 
F. cerclet, dim. of cercle; subseq. influenced by 
Eng. Crecie, and prob. by It. civcoletto : sce -ET.] 

1. A small circle (iu various senses of that word). 

1828 Sxetton Sp. Parrot 1g About iny neck a cyrculet 
lyke the ryche rubie. 1633 P. Frercner Purple Isl. xu. 
Ixxxiv, His locks.. Fell down in curls. .Within their circlets 
hundred Graces et. 1667 Mitton /. Z. v. 169 Sure pledge 
of day, that crownst the smiling Morn With thy bright 
Circlet. 1821 Byron Casn 1, i. 30 Yon small blue circle, 
swinging in far ether, With an inferior circlet near it still. 
18s9 Rk, Burton Centr. A/r, in Frul. Geog. Soc. XX1X. 28 
‘The circlets which in cartography denote cities or towns, 

2. spec. A ring or band (c. g. of precious metal or 
jewels) worn as an ornament, es. on the head. 

1481-90 //oward Ifouseh, Bhs. (1841) 442 A peyer of 
tyres for my Lordys grace, and a serclett for my Lady 
Jarnes. 1§13 Dovcias nels im, iii, 49 With garlandis 
and thair cirkillettis on thair hair. 140 Churchw. Acc 
Sh. Margaret's West, (Nichols 1797) 11 Paid to Alice 
Lewis, a goldsmith’s wife .. for a serclett to Marry May- 
dens in £3. 1661 Morcan SPA. Gentry w. v. 65 ‘A Chaphet 
cap, with a circulet of gold. 1814 Southey Roderick xv, 
IIe .. on his finger placed The mystic circlet .. With this 
ring, O Prince, etc. 1863 Miss Branvon J. Afarchmont 11, 
i. 2 With tbat circlet of pearls round her hair. 1875 Sruses 
Const, Hist. 11. xiv.18 A plain circlet of gold was the sub- 
stitute for the crown. 

b. gew. A ring, cireular band, or small hoop 
of any kind. 

1877 Dre Relat. Sfir. 1. (1659) 400 Me throweth up his 
Circlet, and catcheth it againe, three times. 1725 Porr. 
Odyss. xix. 674 Thro* six circlets flew tbe whizzing dart. 
1867 I", Francis A ng/ing ix. (1880) 334 A circlet of rushes 
plaited round the line. 

+ 3. (Sce quots.) 

1611 Cotar., Asclisse, the Rundle or Circlet put vnder a 
dish at ‘lable. 1706 Puiturs, Circéct, a Roll made of 
Pewter, or other Metal, to set and turn a Dish on at Table. 
I 78 UatuiwetL, Circlet, a round piece of wood put 
under a dish at table. North, 

Circlet (ssuklét, v. rare. [f. the sb.] To 
move in small eircles over (a space). 

1883 G. Mrrenitn Joy of arth 87 Swift as the swallow 
along the river's light Circleting the surface to meet his 
mirrored winglets, 

Ci-rcleting, v4/. sb. Formation of circlets. 

1887 Ruskin Preterita Il. x. 342 Structurally useful, 
thongh by their linked circletting instead of their weight. 

Circle-wise, adv. [sec-wise.] In the man- 
ner or form of a circle. 

1542 Una.e Eras, 4 pophth. 506. 1543 TRaneron I igo's 
Chirurg... vi. 7 Smalie threedes of veyues, and Arteryes 
produced circlewyse. 1567 Got pine Ovid's Met. vi. (1593) 
157 Before the moone should circle-wise close both her 
hornesinone. 1870 Rosserm Blessed Damozel, Circlewise 
sit they, with bound locks And foreheads garlanded. 

Circling (ssaklin), o/b. [f. Circie v.] 

1, Formation of a circle or circles. b. quast- 
coucr, A circular formation. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy un. xiii, Within the cerclynge of 
her eyen bryght was paradise. 1646 A. HEenperson in 
Macrie Life 11846) 54 While Archimedes was drawing his 
figures and circlings in the sand. 1818 Krars Andymion 
wv. 340 Diving swans appear Above tbe crystal circlings 
white and clear. 

2. Movement in a cirele; revolution. 

©1440 Promp, Part, 453/2 Serclynge, Circulacto, 1622-62 
Heviyn Cosmogr. 1. (1082) 266 In the circlings of the fore. 
said River. 1864 Glasg. Daily Ieratd 24 Sept., 1 don't 
see how circling with the trawl among drift-nets should do 
any harm. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades wu. 270 ‘The cir- 
cling of tbe suns, 

+ 3.=CircuitioN 2. 

1623 W. Sciater Tythes Revised 9 Say if you can with- 
out circling. 

Circling, ff/. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG2,] 

1. Encireling. 

1588 Suaxs, 7it. A. it. iv. 19 Her two branches .. Whose 
circkling shadowes, Kings haue sought to sleepin. c16xr 
Cuarman Jliad x1. (R.), Their world circling sire, Great 
Neptune. 1701 Dr For 7ywe-dorn Eng, u. 400 He dwelt 
in Bright Maria’s Circling Arms. Wi FUR ALe Leopotl 
Shaks, Introd, 117 See the town nestle under its circling hills. 

b. Forming a cirelc; ranged in a circle. 

1724-7 Ramsay Tea-t, Afisc. Ded., Treat a’ the circling 
lugs wi sound, 1733 Swirt On Poetry, To whom the tribe 
of circling wits As to an oracle submits. 1 Soutury 
Sonn, x, Scarce doth .. ‘The elder yet its circling tufts put 
forth, 1841 CrouGx Larly /"oems vu. 109 My station whence 
the circling land Lies mapped and pictured wide below. 

2. Moving in a circle; revolving. 

1599 Porter Angry lVom, Abingd. (1841) 43 Me in these 
meddowes make a cerckling walke. 1669 Gay Crt. Gentiles 
1, Introd. 11 How circling Motion doth swift time divide. 
1671 Mitton /*. X. +. 55 Now, too soon for us, the circling 
bours ‘This dreaded time have compassed, a 1839 PRraED 
Poems (1864) 11. 7 Thou merriest soul ‘That ever loved the 
circling bowl ! 
+3. Circling boy. ‘a species of roarer ; one who 
in some way drew a man into a snare, to cheat or 
rob him’ (Nares). Olds. slang. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth, Fair ww. ii, One Val Cutting that 
helps .» Jordan to roar, a circling boy. 

tCircly, adv. Os.—° [f. Circe 56. +-Ly¥2.] 

1552 Elucort, Circdy, or in the fourme of a circle or com- 
passe, circudatini, 
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Circk(e, Cireque, obs. forms of Cirque. 

Circocele, variant of CrrsocELE, 

Circolate, obs. form of CrrcunaTE. 

Cireon, obs. form of Zincon, 

Circon-, early form of Circum-. 

Circot(e, variant of Surcoat, Ods. 

+ Circuate, v. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. circuare 
= circuire, circumire to go round: see CIRCUIT.) 
To pass round, encompass, encircle. 

1g81 Act Fas, VJ (2814) 279 Jam.) Ane garnissing circuat 
about with perllis, 1698 CArist Exalted $75. 58 Circuating 
the Universe. 

Circudrie, obs. bad spelling of SurquEmty. 

+ Circue, v. O/s. Also ins sircue. [ad. F. 
circuir, ad, 1. cireuire to go round: see Cir- 
cuit sb.] 

1. ¢razs. To surround, encircle. 

¢ 1530 Lo, Berxras Arth. Lyt. Bryt.(1814) 44 The moun- 
taynes circued the mares. 

. To make the circuit of, to go or travel round. 

1480 Loneticn Grai/ xxx. 43 With this Book I have Sir- 
cvit be world abowte. 1494 Fanvan i. iv, 10 Circuyd and 
serched the lande over all. /dfd. v. cxxxi. 114 He..circued 
his lande in ninistryng iustyce to all persones. 

Circuit (ssukit). Forms: 4-6 cir-, eyreuyt’e, 
4-7 circuite, (5 -cute, sircuyte, 6 cyrcute, 
-cuite, -quet, 7 cercuit, syrkett,) 4- circuit. 
(a. F. circuit, ad. L. circuitus going round, f. 
ctreu(m)ire, f. circum round + ire to go.) 

1. The line, real orimagiuary, described in going 
round any arca; the distance round; the compass, 


cireumference, containing linc or limits. 

1382 Wyciir Fecdus. xliii, 12 See the bowe .. He cumpa- 
side heuene in the circuyt [1388 cumpas) of his glorie. 
1386 Cuaucer Ants. T. 1029 ‘The circuit a myle was 
aboute Walled of stoon and dyched al with oute. c1400 
MAUNDEV. xviii. 187 Java .. is nyghe 2000 Myle in circuyt. 
1570 Bittanostey Euclid tiv. 14 The circuite or compasse 
of a triangle is a line composed of all the sides of a triangle. 
1993 Suaks. 3 /en, 1d, 1. ii. 30 To weare a Crowne, Within 
whose Circuit is Elizium. 16g2 Neenuam Domin. Sea 
Advt. 2 The circuit of this Sea... must contein above 1200 
miles. 1704 Apnison /¢ady (1766) 124 Sheltered with a 
noble circuit of woods and mountains. 1847 Grote Greece 
IV. un. lii, A rude Circuit of stones, of unknown origin. 

+b. concer. = Circiet, diadem. Ods. 

1893 Suaxs. 2 //en. Vl, i. i. 352 The Golden Circuit on 
my Head, Like to the glorious Sunnes transparant Beames, 

te. fg. ‘Round’, ‘circle’. Obs. 

1673 Lady's Calli. § 4.29 lf a poor country gentlewoman 
fall within their circuit, what a stock of mirth does she 
afford them, 17§2 Jounson Rambler No. 206. ?8 A feast 
within the circuit of his acquaintance. F 

2. The space enclosed by a given circumference 
or boundary; area, extent, tract. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 58/4 On the morn ther lage lyke 
dewe All aboute in their circuyte. 1494 Fapvan v. Ixxxiit. 
60 A large and great circuyt of grounde, vpon tbe whiche 
he shortly after buylded and sette a large and stronge 
Castell. 1535 Act 27 Hen. VFI, c. 27 Vhe scites and cir- 
cuites of all such religions houses. 1590 Kart Essex in Ellis 
Orig, Lett, u.214 111,82 A great circuit of ground ina very 
good soyle. 1712 Pore Temp. Jame 309 ‘The sound That 
fills the circuit of the world around. 1765 Act 5 Geo. (7, 
c. 26 Preamb., All those houses, scites, circuits, and pre- 
cincts. 1856 Bryant /’oens, aoe vi, The pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills. 

b. fig. Sphere of action, cte. 

1997 J. Payne Royal E.cch. a1 ‘Then may that circuit be 
counted happie conteyninge so vertuouse an examplar. 
1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 11. vi. 133 If you give me leave 
to meddle so far in your circuit, 

3. The action of going or moving round or about; 
a circular journey, a round. b. A ronnd-about 


journey or course; a detour. 

1413 Lyps. Prigr. Sowle v. i.70 The spyeres entercounted 
to geders in their circute .. about the erth. 1530 Patscr. 
wy Cyrevite, a cyrcute, a goyng or compassynge about a 
thyng. 1611 Biate /’s. xix. is going forth is from the 
end of the heauen, and his circuite vnto the ends of it. 1687 
Lutrrete. Brief Rel, (1857) 1. 405 Bishop Leybourn is 
going a circuit to confirm the new converts. 1724 Swift 
Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. u. 127 ‘The bell-man of each 

rish, as he goes his circuit. 1785 Rup Jat. Powers 263 
Sither in a straight course, or by some circuit. 1795 GirBon 
Antobiog. 78, 1 devoted many hours. .to the circuit of Paris. 
1812 Woonnovuse A stron. vili. 49 Its [the clock’s] index or 
hand ought to perform an exact circuit in the course of a 
i 1856 Kaxe Arct, Expl. 1. xxii. 274 They .. could 
only advance by long circuits. 1876 Green Short list. 
vii. § 6 (1882) 407 After completing the circuit of the globe. 

ec. fig.; esp. of time: Kevolntion, round. + Ay 
circuil; at regularly recurring tines (oés.). 

1601 Cornwattyes Disc. Seneca (1631) 72 When the daies 
cercuit is finished. 2652 R. Wittig tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. 
41, 149 It is good to give nothing to them that have fits hy 
circuit. 1661 Ussurr /’ower Princes uu. (1683) 235 Many 
elrcuits of years 1 pray you may live. 1 ‘ower Jask 
Iv. 119 Fancy, like the finger of a clock, Rims the great 
circuit, and 1s still at home, 1878 Ikuxtey Physiogr, xx. 
The circuit of changes is completed in the course of a year. 

da. Phrases (sometimes influenced by 4), as in 
+ Togo, ride, walk circuil =one'sround. 70 t fetch, 
make, lake a circuits to make a detonr, take a cir- 
cuitons or round-abont course. Zo make or go ihe 
circuit of: to go ronnd, go the rottnd of. + 70 rzz 
circuit with (hg.): app. to follow the same lines 
as, to be concomitant with. 

1547 Boorve /ntrod. Mxow/. 163 To fetch the cyrcuyte 


CIRCUIT. 


about Christendome. 1551 Rosinson tr. More’s Utop. 72 
Fetching about a circuite or compasse. 1 Pisce (Douay) 
1 Nings xviii. 6 They divided the countries .. that they 
might goe circuite abont them. 1645 Mitton Codast, Wks, 
(1851) 356 The rest of this will run circuit with the union of 
one flesh, which was answer'd before. @ 1658 Vines Lords’ 
Supp. (1677) 4 The destroying angel, that rode circuit that 
night. ROSEN ARR Grotins Low C, Warres 295 Verdugo 
«.got past the Rhine, by taking a long Circuit. 1751 
Cuatuam Lett, Nephew ii. 5 Your letter... after making a 
considerable circuit to find me. 1826 B. Diszaeti tz. Grey 
11, xii, 59 Now the Marquess. .‘ went the circuit ‘, that is to 
say, made the grand tour of the suite of apartments. 18: 
Murray's Hand- Bk. N. Germ. 448 The pedestrian. .should 
make a circuit to the left. a 1876 J. H. Newman Hist, Sé. 
Hi. t. i. § Making a circuit of the neighbouring towns. 

4. spec. The journey of jndges (or other persons) 
through certain appointed areas, for the purpose of 
holding courts or performing other stated duties at 
various places in succession ; the visitation of the 
judges for holding assizes. 

1494 Fanvan vu. 344 ludgys ordeyncd to kepe a cyrcuyte, 
as nowe they kepe the sysys in the tyme of vacacyon. 
1503-4 Act 19 len. VIl, c. 7 § x The justices of assises in 


ther cyrcuyte or progresse in that shyre. 1592 GREENE Art 
Conny Catch, im. 5 What hee spake of either came to him 


by examinations, or by riding in the circuits. 161 Biatr 
1 Sam. vii. 16 He went from yeere to yeere in circuit to 
Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and iudged Israel, 1675 
Tronce Diary (182s) 95 lle goes his syrkett every yeare in 
the nature of on of our Judges. SLACKSTONE Comm. 
IIE. 58 They usually make their circuits in the respective 
vacations Hier Hilary and Trinity terms. 1848 Macavrav 
THist, Eng. 1.637 lt was thought desirable that the Western 
Circuit ehold not begin till the other circuits had termin- 
ated, 1851 ‘Fnackenay Ang. Hum. iii. (1858) 114 The judges 
and the bar ride the circuit. 1861 WitLes in Ex parte 
Fernandes, 30 Law FJ. C. P. 338 ‘The law gives to the 
Justices of Assize during their circuits the aid and control 
of the sheriff of each county. 
fig., 1654 Waitiock Zootomia 538 When Christ shall go 
his circuit to judge the World in Righteousnesse. 1657 
llixcutey in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps, Wii, 11 A time 
when God will nde his circuit here in a solemn manner. 
b. coer. Those making the circuit; the judges 

and barristers ; now ¢s/. the latter. 

3171 Burnet Own Time 11.413 The circuits went round 


* the country [of Scotland] as was directed by the proclama- 


tion. 1862 Lond. Kev. 30 Aug. 182 The days when the 
Northern Circuit rode on horseback across the marshes. 
1875 Hetrs £ss., Organi, Daily Life 183 A leading mem- 
ber of the Circuit. i 

5. The district or division of country through 
which the judge makes his circuit. 

There are now eight such districts fn i and Wales, 
each including several counties, viz. the Nortbern, Nortb 
Eastern, Midland, Western, Oxford, Home or South 
Eastern, North Wales, and South Wales Circuits. 

1974 Rich Dial. Mercury §& Eng. Soldier, Everye petye 
Constable of euerye Parrysh within his cyrquet. 1642 
Cuas. I Lett, Fudges of Ass. 5 July (1641) 6 Some of the 
ablest Lawyers who ride that Circuit. 1649 Setprx Lates 
Eng. t. iv. (1739) 10 ‘Their Country they divided into Coun- 
ties or Circuits all under the government of twelve Lords. 
1753 Cuampers Cyc/, Supp. sv. ns The country 
(Setland) .. is divided into three circuits, the south, west, 
and north. 1882 Serjt. Battantine Experiences v. 51 In 
choosing a circuit, a barrister..is bound hy his first choice, 

6. A territorial division ofthe Methodist churches, 
comprising a number of congregations lying around 
some central town or place, and supplied by a 


scrics of itinerant preachers. 

1766 Wescey Wks, (1872) M1, 256 The Societies in this 
Circuit increase. 1791 Hampson Aten. HWesiey 111.73 Every 
part of Britain and America ts divided into regular portions, 
called circuits; and each circuit, containing twenty or thirty 

laces, is supplied by acertain numberof travelling preachers, 

rom two to three or four, who go round it Ina montb or 
six weeks, 1839 Penny Cycl, XV 142 A number of these cir- 
cuits .. are united and known as a district, 1885 Afinutes 
Wesleyan Conf. 43 Fach of the places mentioned in these 
Stations..is the head of a circuit. i 

7. Elect, The course traversed by an electric cur- 
rent betweeit the two poles of a battery; the path 


of a voltaic current. 

1800 Afed, Frail. 1V. 122, 1 certainly saw the spark at the 
time of completing the circuit. 1839 G. Biro Nat. Philos. 
199 With the largest circnit yet employed, their union ap- 
pears to be absolutely instantancous, 1870 ‘Fynnae Lect. 
Electr. 2 Interrupting the circuit. .Establishing the circuit. 
1878 -Foster Phys. ui. i, 394 Closing a galvanic circuit. 
1881 Srortiswoope in Nature No. 623. 546 When the cir- 
cuit is broken, so that the current is interrupted .. the wire 
resumes its ordinary condition. 


+8. Roundabout process or mode: +a. of 
speech or expression: circumlocution. Os. 
1§s2 Hucorr, Circuit in wordes, ambages, 1605 Bacon 


Adv, Learn. 1.1. $2 New terms of art to express their own 
sense, and to avoid circuit of speech. 1672 Manvett Reh, 
Transp, t. 27 This design of his he draws out in such a 
circuit of words. 5 

b. of reasoning or the like. , 

1594 Hooxer Eccl. Pol. 1. 98 By long circuit of deduc- 
tion it may be that eucn all truth ont of anie truth may be 
conetndett 1633 Doxne /oems (J.), Thou shalt not peep 
thro’ lattices of eyes, Nor hear thro’ Inbyrinths of ears, nor 
learn By circuit or collections to discern. 1836 1. ‘Tavtor 
Phys. Th, Another Life (1857) 15 Or at best demonstrate 
its reality hy a circuit of reasoning. | 

e. Law. esp. Circutl of Action =CIRcuiry, 

1626 Bacon Max. §& Uses Com. Law vi. 29 The law in 
many cases ..turneth a man over to a further circuit of 
remedy. 1670 Brount Law Dict, Circuit of Action..is a 
longer course of proceeding to recover the thing sued for 
then is needful. 1751 in Cuamprrs Cycé. 


CIRCUIT. 


9. Path. The period of a disease. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

LO. attrib. and in Coméd., as circuit barrister, 
counsel, -commisston, -journey, judge, -room, table, 
etc. (sense 4); cércudt-superintendent, -work, etc. 
(sense 6); circuit-breaker, an instrument which 
at regular intervals interrupts an electric current ; 
circuit-closer, any device for closing an electric 
current; cireuit-court, in Scotland, a court held 
periodically in the principal towns, similar in func- 
tion to the English AsstzE; in U.S. (a) Federal 
courts intermediate in authority betwecn the Dis- 
trict Consts and the Supreme Conrt of the U.S. 
(see Kent Commentaries I, ch. on Constitution) ; 
(4) various State Courts so-called for different 
reasons in particular States; circuit-steward, a 
principal member in the Methodist circuit nomin- 
ated yearly by the superintendent. 

18g0 C. Puitiirs Curran and his Contemp, 82 Fgan was 
then a “circuit barrister in good practice. 1874 K»icut 
Dict. Mech, s.v. Rheotome or *circuitbreaker. 1879 G. 
Prescott SJ. elephone 251 A delicate circuit-breaker .. 
arranged to break the circuit of a telegraph line at the vibra- 
tion, 1768 BLackstonr Com, III. 354 The judges are sure 
to come and open the “circuit commissions on the day men- 
tioned, i Royal Proclam, ae ey in Lond. Gaz. No. 
4456/x We hereby Appoint. .the said *Circuit-Courts of Jus- 
ticlary to be Holden.. Twice inthe Year. 1843 Penny Cycl. 
XXVI. 1 The Circuit courts have appellate jurisdiction 
from the district courts. They have exclusive cognizance 
of offences against the United States. 1844 Lo. Brovcuam 
Brit. Const. PrP. (1862) 419 This power of adjudging a law 
tinconstitutional i 
the United States. 1844 H. 1. Wiuson Brit. India U1. 529 
The *Circuit Judge was authorised to require immediate 
decision. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 142/1 About the termina- 
tion of every quarter, the ministers, *circuit-stewards, etc., 
meet, 1882 SeR)T. BALLANTINE Expertences 1. 66 John 
Locke..was the very soul of the *circuit-table, 

Circuit (sd‘zkit), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To go, pass, move, or travel round ; to 
make the circuit of, compass about. 

1549 Compl, Scot. 48 The thyng that circuitis this last tent 
hauyn or fyrst mobil, is immobil. 2601 Munpay Death 
Earl Huntington 1. iii, My son, With several troops hath 
circuited the court. 1 ALE Crt. Gentiles 1.1. ix. 45 The 
Phenicians circuited the greatest part of the hahitable world. 
1774 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 11. 246 Geryon having 
circuited the air like a faulcon towering without prey.. 
vanishes, 1879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Sc. v. 119 Some... 
comet, circuiting the sun in about eleven years, 

+b. fg. To compass in thought, circumvent, 
get round, Obs. 

@ 1613 Oversury Charac. Noble Spirit Wks. (1856) 61 He 
circuits his intents, and seeth the end before he shoot. 

2. zztr. To go or move in a circuit. 

[1549 Compe. Scot. 51 The sune circuitis and gais ahout 
the eird euyrie xxiiij houris.] 1621 Bipte x Samm. vii. 16 He 
went from yeere to yeere in circuit [#tavg. circuited] to 
Bethel and Gilgal and Mizpeh. 1617 Coriixs et Bp. 
Ely . vii. 264 They must runne circuiting and fetching a 
compasse about by the Saints. 1690 Woop Fasti O-von. 1. 
31 UL.) It did not become a doctor to circuit for an inferior 
degree. 1708 J. Prities Cyder (J.\, Unless the cordial cup 
perpetual motion keep Quick circuiting. 1875 Proctor E.’- 
panse Heav, 112 The moon as she circuits round the earth, 

Circuiteer (scrkities), 54. [ff Circurr + -EER.] 

1, spec, A judge or barrister on circuit. 

@ 1734 Nortu Lives I. 96 Here we drop our circuiteer ; 
which character lasted till his lordship was made. .solicitor 
general, 18:0 Lp. Camppete in Lift I. 244 The Oxford 
circuitcers are accomplished gentlemen, but no lawyers. 

2. gen. One who makes a circuit. 

1738 Pore Lett, Mr. — on the Circuit 17 Sept., Like 
youn fellow Circuiteer, the Sun, you travel the round of the 
earth. 

+Circuiteer (sorkitios\, 7. Obs. [f. prec.] 
To go on circuit. Ilence Circuiteering wd/. sé. 
and ppl. a. 


#1734 Nortx Lives 1, 277 To return to his lordship and 
his circuiteering. 1771-2 Batchelor (1773) 11. 60 He is.. 
something like my grey circuiteering fe the worse for 
travelling. 1812 G, Cotman 87. Grins, etc., Two Parsons 
Introd. x, Big-wigg'd circuiteering judges. 

Circuiter (ssukiter). [f Circuir+-ER1.] = 
CIRCUITEER sd. 

1654 WHitLock Zootomia 513 Whether all the ‘Theeves 
condemned by any Circuiter corrupted, have done more 
villanies than their Judge. 1779 Lp. Matmessury Diaries 
mate 23x. 1886 Sir F.H. Dovie Remin. xiii. 239 He 

imself had been a Northern Circuiter. 

Circuiting (sd:1kitin), v7. sd. [f. Circuit 2. 
+-Inc1.] The making of a circuit or circuits. 
Short-circutting, the faulty shortening of an elec- 
tric circuit, owing to some flaw in the insulation. 

1659 C. Noste Answ, Immod. Queries To Rdr. 2 The 
streams tend directly..(though with some seeming circuit- 
ings) to the Ocean. 1888 Pal? Mall G. 22 Mar. 1/2 It will 
be lighted throughout by electricity.. and if proper care is 
exercised in the installation short-circuiting is impossible. 

Circuiting, #7/. a. [f. as prec. + -ING?.] That 
circuits, gocs round, goes in or on a circuit. 

1632 Star Chamb, Cases (1886) 9 1fmy Lord Deputy change 
the circuitinge Judges. a 166x Hotvpay Fuvenal 72 The 
amphitheater. .according to its name .. being as much as a 
circuiting or compassing theater. 1886 Ruskin Preterita 
I. ix. 284 In variously circuiting channels. 

Circuition (sorkimji-fon). arch. [ad. L. cér- 
cuition-em a going round, n. of action, f. cércuire, 
see Crrevit: cf F. céveertion.] A going round 

Vou. H. 


is also possessed by the Circuit Courts of | 
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or about; making of a circuit ; compassing, encir- 
cling, visitation in circuit. 

1533 Betuenpen Livy (1822) 216 The eircuicioun and 
charge [circuitio ac cura] that wes wont to he gevin to the 
edilis, war gevin to small pepill. 1603 Hottanp /’/ufarch's 
Mor. 1338 The circuitions, conversions and_ changes which 
appeare in the heaven. 1622 R. Preston Godly Man's /n- 

isttion ii, 47 Leaue .. perambulations and circuitions to 
oan, that infernall Peripatetike. 1684 PA‘ Trans. 
XIV. 681 The space of a Lunar circuition of the earth. 1855 
Batey Jfystic 48 Sacred circuition of the sun. | 

2. fig. Circuitous mode of speech, circumlocu- 
tion, ‘maze of argument’ (J.). 

1542 Upatn Evasm, A poph, 130a, With a Cynical circui- 
cion or goyng about the bushe. 1603 Harsner Pop, /mnfost. 
168 Answers..without any Circuition or a:quivocation at 
all. 1824 Lannor Jag. Conz. Wks. 1846 I. xiii. 68 Adds 
clause to clause .. with all the circuition .. of an inden- 
ture. 

Cireuitize (sdrkitoiz), v. rare. (f. Circuit + 
-1ZE.] To make the circuit of. 

1846 Ecclesiologist V1. 175 A class of men..circuitizing 
the country, and making copies of its most famous brasses. 

I Circuitor (sorkiv‘iter). [L. civcuifor agent- 
sb., f. cévcuire to go round.} One who goes his 
rounds, a travclling inspector, visitor, ranger. 

1811 Aun, Keg. 1809 342 Ranger and keeper of Swinley 
Walk, and circuitor, bailiff, and chief forester of Battel 
Bailiwick. 1830 Coteripce 7adle-t, 29 May, Satan .. is 
rather the circuitor, the accusing spirit, a dramatic attorney- 
general [Job ii.]. A 

Circuitous (sokivitas’, a. fad. late L. c7rcnui- 
tas-us abounding in roundabout courses, f. cfrcui- 
tas CiRCUIT: see -0US.] Of the nature of a circuit, 
roundabout, indircet. 

1664 H. Morr A/yst. fig. 109 Any medium direct or 
circuitous. 1790 PaLuy Hore Paul i. 4 Coincidences . . 
minute, circuitous, or oblique. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog 1. 
439 By this kind of circuitous commerce they suhsisted and 
grew rich. 1800 Cotgunoun Comm, Thames xi. 303 This 
ancient Court of Record is too circuitous in its procedure. 
1845 Wuatety Logic in Lncycl. Metr. 219/1 An artificial 
and circuitous way of speaking. 1868 (. Vicrorta Lif 
Hight. 169 We had ., to take a somewhat circuitous ronte | 
in order to avoid some bogs. 

+ 2. ?Circus-like. Ods. rare. 

1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia 1.1. ii. 92 There are other 
circuitous erections of stone. 

Circuitously (sorki/‘itosli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY%.] In a circuitous manner, by a roundabout 
way, Pi 

1791 Burk Thoughts Fr. Affairs Wks. VII. 44, Ido not 
think. .that it is likely to be misled, unless indirectly and 
circuitously. 1848 Mitt Po/, Acorn. ui. xix.(1876) 370 Eng- 
lish goods would be paid for circuitously. 1870 DickrNs 
Lett. 31 May, Having come here from town circnitously. i 

Circuitousness (sorki7-itasnés). [f. Crrevit- 
0US+-NESS.] Circtiitous quality, manner, or way. 

1822 New Monthly Mag. V1. 74 Tortuous twistings and | 
coy circuitousnesses so trying to the patience of the traveller. | 
1869 Goutsurn (urs. [Toliness v. 4x. The exercises which 
go most directly, and with least circuitousness to the great | 
end. 1884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 344/2 The river..winds in 
pleasant circuitousness. 

Circuity (soxkiwiti). Also 6 circuitee, cyr- 
cuity. [a. OF. cércuité circuit, ambit, precinct, 
etc., f, L. cércuit-as app. after words like gratuité, 
vacuité, etc.) =Circurr, in various senscs. 

+1. Ambit, cnclosure, compass, area. Ods. 

1542 Uae Eras. Apoph, (1877) 220 (D.) A dominion of 
muche more large and ample circultee then the same whiche 
he was Lorde of before. 1578 Lyre Dodoeus v1. xx. 749 In 
the circutie or shadowe of the same. 1580 Baret A.C. 
536 Within the Circuitie of reason. 

2. Circuitous quality ; roundabout process. 

@1626 Br. Anprewes Sevnr. (1856) I. 157 Without all 
circuity, noting, naming, and in a manner pointing to it. | 
1768 Brackstone Comm, III. 43 It prevents the circuity ancl 
delay of justice. 1801 T. Jerrerson Hirt. (1830) IIL. 473 
The correspondence must involve circuities. 1837-9 Hat- 
1am Hist, Lit. wu. ii, § 71 His vehemence loses its effect by 
the circuity of his pleonastic language. 1845 CamPBEL. 
Chancellors (1857) I. Introd. 8 To avoid the circuity of 
applying to Parliament. 

. Law. (See quot. and cf. Circuit 8c.) 

1641 Termes de la Ley 39 When an action is rightfully 
brought for a duty but yet about the bush, as it were. .it is 
called Circuity of action. 

8. Circular motion. 

19770 T. WuateLy Observ. Mod, Gardening 67 (L.) The 
characteristic property of running water is progress, of stag- 
nant is circuity. é : 

Circulable (ss:3kislab’l), a. [f. L. cireuli-re 
(see CIRCULATE) +-BLE.] That can be circulated ; 
capable of circulation. 

1793 Monthly Rev. X1. 336 In a word, they are a machine 
for rendering fixed property circulable. 1869 Contemp. Rev. 
XI. 136 What Mr. Bae declares not to be money, as not 
being circulable. 

Circuland (s5:skivlind). rare. [ad. L. *cireu- 
land-wm, gerundive of circulare (sec CIRCULATE) ; 
cf. multiplicand.) That which is to be circulated. 

1821 New Monthly Mag. 1. 93 In such a case. .the circu- 
lator has produced what does not become actual circuland. 
‘The circulation stops with the fabrication. 

Circulant (sikivJint). Afazh. [ad. L. cércu- 
lint-em, pr. pple. of circulare (see CrncuLATE).] 
A species of determinant. 

188: Burnsipg & Panton Zheory Eguat. xi. § 129 Here 


in all the rows the constituents are the same five quantities | 


CIRCULAR. 


taken in circular order, a different one standing first in each 
row, A determinant of this kind is called a crveudant. 

Circular (s3-1kisla1), a. and sb, In 5-6 -cr, 5 
-ere, 6 Sc. -eir, 6-7 -are. [ME. circuler, a. AF. 
ctreuler = OF. circulier, a partially Latinized alter- 
ation of OF. cerclier:—L. circular-ts, € circul-us 
Circte. The F. cerclier was successively re- 
fashioned as cercilier, circelier, ctreclatre; the 
Eng. became with the Renascence circular.) 

A. adjective. 

1. Of the form ofa circle; round in superficics. 

1430 Lyna. Chron. Troy u. xi, A smale aulter .. that was 
halfe circuler. 1541 R. Cortanp Galyen’s Terapeutyhe 2 Fiv, 
The vicere that are cyrculer and rounde. 1590 SrENSER 
F.Q. ut. ix, 22 ‘The frame thereof seemd partly circulare, 
And part triangulare. 191x Appison Sfe.t. No.1. P5 A 
Round of Politicians at Will's .. those little Circular Audi- 
ences, 1833 Six J. Herscner Astron. vi.224 Ahody which 
always casts a circular shadow must itself be spherical. 
1861 Parker Goth. Archit. 1. i. (1874) 3 Circular churches 
were occasionally used from an early period. 

+2. trausf. Perfect, full, complete. Oés. 

1616 CHarman Homer's f1ymmn to Hermes 82 Nor must 
you..Boile in your gall a grudge too circulare. 1618 —- 
Hesiod Ded. 142 Nor were those Greeks so circular in their 
elegant utterance, but their inward judgments and learnings 
were as round and solid. 1631 Massincer Hmperor East 
in. ii, In this, sister, Your wisdom is not circular. 1659 
Dryvex On Cromwell v, How shall I then begin or where 
conclude To draw a fame so truly circular? For in a round 
what order can be shewed, Where all the parts so equal. 
perfect are? 

3. Moving in or passing over a circle; orbitual ; 
describing a circle. 

crggo Apiph. in Fundale's Wis.(1843) 103 As Phebus went 
by inevenig circulere. 1385 Jas.1 Ess. Poeste (Arb. 25 Into 
a circuler dance. 16 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1, iv. 76 
It is probable that the terrestriall Globe hath a circular 
motion. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 111.663 Like the circular 
motion of a wheel. 

b. Circular tour: one which is completed at 
(or near) the place of starting; circedar fcket, 
one serving for all the stages of such a tour, 

1860 Adzé. Circular tour of Loch Lomond and the Tro- 
sachs, returning from Stirling or Edinburgh. 1873 Cook's 
E-xeursionist No. 5 June, ‘Vhrough-tickets, semi-circular 
tickets, and circular tourist tickets. 

4. fig. a. Moving or occurring in a round or cycle 
of repetition. 

@1643 G. Sanpys Bh. ob 12 (T.) The life of man is a 
perpetual war, In misery and sorrow circular, 1647 Cra- 
snaw Poems, Death Herrys 95 When weak time shall be 
poured out Into eternity, and circular joys Dance in an 
endless round. «1684 Eart Roscom. (J.) From whence th‘ 
innumerable race of things By circular successive order 
springs. 

b. fig. Forming a link in a circular chain. 

1841-4 Emerson Ass. Circles Wks, (Bohn) I. 125 ‘The 
circular or compensatory character of every human action. 

5. Of the nature of arguing or reasoning in a 
circle. 

1646 Gittesrie Mal? Audis 50 Mr. Coleman .. chargeth 
me with a circular argumentation. 168 Hosprs Rfe?. 1. 
ix. 24 To praise the Work from the Vertue of the Worker, 
is a circular proof. 1700 T. Baker Aejfect. Learn. (Jo), 
One of Carte’s first principles of reasoning. .seems to be too 
circular to safely build upon ; for he is for proving the being 
of God from the truth of our faculties, and the truth of our 
faculties from the being of a God. : 

6. Circuitous, roundabout, indirect. 

1617 Mippieton & Row rey Fair Quarrel u. ii, If yon 
knew well my heart, you would not be So circular, 1865 
Dickens Aut, Fr. m.i, You circular old dodger. 

7, =Cyciic. Obs. rare. 

a173% Dewnis (J.), Had Virgil been a circular poet, and 
closely adhered to history, how could the Romans have had 
Dido? 

8. Affecting or rclating to a circle or number of 
persons; esf. in ctreular letter, ‘a \ctter directed 
to scveral persons, who have the same Interest in 
some common affair’ (J.); crrcular note (a.) = 
prec.; (4) a letter of credit addressed by a banker 
(e.g. in London) to several bankers in other coun- 
trics, in favour of a certain person named therein, 
usually a person on a tour. . 

1659 Br. Watton Constd. Considered 192 Their chief Priest 
«sends circular letters to the rest about their solemn feasts. 
1687 R. L’Estrance Answ. Dis. 29 And never any Letter 
perhaps, was more Universally Circular, then This has been. 
1776 Gispon Decl. & F. I. xii. 246 Circular epistles were 
sent..to all the principal cities. 1827 Hattam Const. Hest. 
(1876) III. xiv. 75 The country gentlemen.. were tried with 
circular questions, whether they would comply with theking 
in their elections. @ 1847 Mrs. SHERWoop Lady of Manor 
I. v. 149 An old lady... came from a distant part of the 
county to pay a circular visit among her relations. 1848 
Macautay é/ist, Eng, I. 225 Circular letters, imploring 
them to sign, were sent to every corner of the kingdom. 
18g0 TuackEray Aickleburys Wks. re) 188 My lady K. 
walked over to the money changers, where she changed a 
couple of circular notes. | 1879 FARRAR S?, Paul i. 438 
The circular Epistle which is generally known as the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. : ' : 

9. Afath, Of or pertaining to the circle, or its 


mathematical properties; as in 

Circular arc, cubic, error, function, measure ; circular 
line (a.) see quot. 1796; (4.) the imaginary straight line 
joining the centre of any circle to either of the two circular 
points at infinity, and forming a tangent to tbe circle; civ 
cular parts (of Napier), ‘five parts of a right-angled or a 
quadrantal spherical triangle: they are the two legs, the 
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complement of the et haters and the complements of 
the two oblique angles’ (Hutton Wath. Dict.); circular 
fotuts, he two imaginary points nt infinity through which 
all circles pass, also called facords, F 

1599 Massincer, etc. Ofd Law v. i, All Studies else are but 
as circular lines And death the centre where they must all 
meet. 1796 Hutton Alath. Dict. 1. 289/1 Cireudar lines, a 
name given by some authors to such straight lines as are 
divided by means of the divisions made in the arch of a 
circle. Such as the Sines, Tangents, Secants, etc. 1859 
Toouuntea Sph. Trigonon, v. § 66 ae) 35 Two rules, 
which are called, from their inventor, Napier's Rules of 
Circular Parts. 1874 — 7rigonowt. ii. $ 20. 10 The fraction 
arc divided by radius is called the circular measure of an 
angle. 1878 Wotstexnoume A/ath, Problems (ed. 2) 248 
‘The two impossible circular points at infinity. 1884 Wit- 
LiaMson Diff. Calc. xii. $186 (ed. 5) This curve is called a 
circular cubic. Jérd, 431 Eliminate the circular and ex- 
ponential function from the equation. 1 F. Britten 
Watch & Clockm. 60 [The] Circular Error..in a clock [is] 
the difference of time caused by the pendulum following a 
circular instead of a cycloidal path. 


10. echnical. 


Circular bolt; ‘a machine employed by the Nottingham 
Jace manufacturers in making net’ (Simimonds Trade QHict.). 
Circular canon (Mus.): a canon which leads back to the 
beginning and repeats itself instead of coming to a regular 
close. Circular-cireudar work (A rcis\: ‘a term applied to 
any work which is formed by the intersection of two cy+ 
linders whose axes are not in the same direction’ (Gwilt). 
Circular crystais: ‘a term applied to the flattened groups 
of radiating needles which form when solutions of oxalurate 
of ammonia, salicine, and other substances are evaporated 
in a thin layer on a microscopic slide’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Circular file: ‘a circular saw or serrated disc, adapted to 
run ona spindle or mandrel, and used in cutting teeth of 
cog-wheels' (Knight Dict. Mech. Circular instruments: 
instruments for measuring angles, graduated round the whole 
circumference of acircle, te. 360°. Circular loom ‘a loom 
in which the shuttle moves in a circular race and contin. 
uously in one direction through warps arranged in a circle‘ 
(Knight Dict. Atech.). Circular number: a number whose 
powers terminate in the same digit as the number it- 
self. Circular polarization: see Porarization. Circular 
sailing UNaxt.): navigation by the arc of a great circle 
(see Circe sé. 2b... Crrendar saws a sawin the form of a 
circular disc, which is nade to revolve rapidly on its axis. 
Hence circular sawmill, etc. Circular shears: ‘shears 
for sheet-metal consisting of two circular blades on parallel 
pins’ (Knight Dict, Alect,).  Crreular work (Arch): ‘a 
term applied to any work with cylindric faces’ (Gwilt). 

1869 OUSELEY Counter. xv. 105 [f it [the canon] is made 
continually to recur to the beginning, so as never to come to 
a regular close, it is called Infinite, or “Circular. 1796 Hut- 
Ton Math, Dict., *Circular Nuinbers .. are such as have 
their powers ending inthe roots themselves. As the nuin- 
ber 5, whose square is 25, and its cube 125, etc. 1852 C. W. 
Ilosxyns 7adpa 178 As easily as a *circular-saw cuts a 
plank. 1816 J. Smitn Panorama Se. & Art 1.98 The con- 
struction of a circular saw-mill, invented by Smart. 

Ll. Comdb., as cirenlar-cutting, -edged, -shaped, 
storied, -visaged, adjs.; circular-wise adv. 

1832 C.W. [losxvns Zalpa 182 The *circular-cutting im- 
plement I have described. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 
151 Gouges are .. *circular-edged tools. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw.¥, A couple of large-headed, *circular-visaged males, 
1598 Yona Jana 302 Vhe thunderclap as it cones not 
right down but *circularwise. 1725 Braotey Jam. Dict, 
s.v. Pheasant Pouts, Place the Nets. .circularwise. 

B. sé. +1. Acircular figure or spacc. rare. 

1560 Rotax Crt. Menus 11. 595 In ane conclaue all maid 
of Christal] cleir.. Bot 3it he saw within that circuleir, 1815 
J. Gucunis1 Labyrinth Demolished 44.0, C, G, with their 
diversities, are circles or circulars, 

2. Short for circular letter or note: now esp. a 
business notice or‘advertisement, printed or other- 
wise reproduced in large numbers for distribu- 
tion. 

1818 Tooo, Circular Letter .. Modem affeciation has 
changed this expression into the substantive; and we now 
hear of nothing but cirex/ars from publick offices, and cir- 
culars from superintendants of a feast or club, 1822 Byaon 
Let, to Kinnaird 6 Feb., The circudars are arrived, and 
circulatiog. 1848 THackeray Ba, Snods iv. (L.), Down with 
the Court Circular—that engine and propagator of Snob- 
bishness. I promise to subscribe for a year to any daily 
pee that shall come out without the Court Circular, 1856 

ROVOE //ist, Eng. (1858) I. ii. 155 He summoned the peers 
by circular to London, 1880 Arit, Post. Guide 6 Circulars, 
—i.e., letters which, from internal evidence, appear to be 
intended for transmission in identical terms to several per- 
sons.. may also be senl by book post. 1888 LixoLrey 
Partnership (ed. 5) 222 A change in the name of a firm.. 
coupled with announcements of the change by circulars 
sent to the old customers. _— 

Ci-reularism. A thcory that space is circular. 

1884 A thenzum 6 Dec. 733/2 All that is wanting 10 make 
the Flatlanders realize a third dimension, and to settle 
circularism once for all. 

Circularity (sdskisleriti). [f L. type cir- 
cularitas {. arcular-is: cf. Pr. cirenlaritat, ¥. 
circularité, and see -ITY.] 

Cirenlar quality, form, or position. 

168a Batman On Barthol, ut xvili.1g By circularitie of 
the limme. 1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 268 
Fetching under lines incomprehensible circularity. 1775 

onnson Mest, Js, Wks. X. 349 A hut is constructed with 
loose stones, ranged for the most pari with some tendency 
tocircularity. 1853 G. Jounston Nat. ist. £. Bord. 1.2 
From the circularity and elevation of the boundary, the 
district..has the appearance of a basin. , 

+b. quast-concr. That which is ctreular; a cir- 
cular series or arrangement. Obs. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend, Ep. w. v. 191 The heavens 
- [have] no diversitie or difference, but a simplicity of parts, 
and equiforiuity in motion continually succeeding each 


' all possible claborateness of circularising. 
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other; so that, from what poini soever we compute, the ac- 
count will be common unto the whole circularity. 
+c. ?Ctrcular argument or reasoning. Ods. 

1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God xar xvii. (1620) 435 But 
by Gods grace reason will lay those circularities flal inough. 

Circularize (ssski#liraiz), v. [f. Crrcc.ar 
+ -IZE.]} 

1. trans. To make circular. 

1799 Soutney Let, 5 June in Life § Corr. (1850) LH. 18, 1 
pray you to send me the old woman who was circularised, 
O, who saw her own back. .the omikron of old women. 

2. To ply with circulars, send circulars to. 

1848 Zait's Afag. XV. 255 One cemetery company in par- 
ticular circularized us in very pressing and persuasive 
terms, 1887 Ecko 21 Apr. 1 To circularise the lodges of the 
Freemasons for subscriptions. 

Hence Circularizer, Circularizing vé/. sé. 
and ff/. a. 

3881 World 22 June 5/2 It at once lakes [them] ont of the 
category of common prospectus-issuers. They are not as 
other circularisers are, /did. Here they are. .set forth with 
1886 Edin, Kev. 
7 Jan. 84 Mischief wrought by the circularising firms. 

Circularly (ss akiali), adv. [f. Cincubar 
a.+-L¥.] Ina circular manner, in a circle. 

1. In the form of a circle. 

31543 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. 1. iii. 4 Dinide the brayne 
anne with a sawe circularely. 1666 Pervs Diary 22 pul, 
‘or fruit, the best way is to have walls built circularly. 
1834 Mrs. Sommrvian.e Counce. Phys. Se. xvi. (1849) 145 
Propagated circularly all round the centre of disturbance. 

2. Ina circular orbit or course. 

1861 Enen Arte Nanig. i. xx. 22 The Planet ..is moued 
circularly. 1666 Drynen Aan. Afirad. ii, Trade, which 
like blood should circularly flow. 1872 Proctor ss. A stron. 
viii. 108 A body moving circularly round the sun. 

3. By circular reasoning, in a logical circle. 

1651 Baxter Jaf Bapt. 35 That is to prove the same by 
the same, or clse to argue circularly, 1861 Dickens G?. 
Expect. 1. vii. 103 Joe..completely stopped me by arguing 
circularly, and answering with a feed look ‘Her’, 

+4. Completely, perfectly. Ods. 

1616 Cuiarman Homer's Llymus A pollo 35 And those gifts 
oncly let thy deified mind Be circularlie pleas'd with. 1618 
— fesiod Ded. 141 These most wise, learned and circularly- 
spoken Grecians. 

+ 5. In rotation, among a circle of people. Ods. 

1648 T. Hint Strength of Saints A3 a, That they (though 
but crciny hy 3 or_4 in a morning) may have leave to 
come to the Moming Sermon in the aie. 166a FULLER 
Worthkies nu. 30 He bestowed also a vast summe of money 
on several Corporations to be imployed circularly for the 
benefit of the poor Freemen therein. 

Circularness (s3-ski#lainés), rare. [f. as 
prec.+-NeESS.} Circular quality, form, etc. 

1662 Frucer Worthies 11. 115 In forme..in a Map it 
(Warwickshire] doth pretend to some Circularness, 

+Circulary, a. Obs. [f. (mod.)L. type *ezrez- 
dart-us, whence also mod.F. circudaire: see -Anry 2.} 
= CIRCULAR a. in various senses. 

1597 Hooxtr Fect. Pol. v. Vii. (1611) 295 Crosse and cir- 
cularie speeches, wherein there are atcribated to God such 
things as belong to Manhood, and to Man such as properly 
concerne the Deitie of Christ lesus. 1610 Mearey S$? Ang. 
Citie of God xu. xix. (1620) 436 The circulary persons that 
turne all things round. 1664 Evrtyn tr. Freart’s Archit, 
xxviii, 68 Such of them whose Superficies is most flexuous 
and circulary. 
Poland has issued his Circulary Letters for the Summoning 
a Dyet. 21734 Nortu Lives 1. 313 He..made one at their 
circulary dinings, and the turn came to dine with him. 

Circulate (sdski#let), v. Also 6 circo-. 
Fa, pple 5-6 circulat(e.  [f. L. circudat- ppl. stem 
of etirenldre to make circular, to cncircle; de- 
ponent circu/iri to gather in a circle, to collect 
people about one; in med.1.. and Romanic to 
move in a circle, ete.; f. circi/izs CIRCLE: sce 
also -atE 3.) 

+1. Old Chem. trans. To subject a substance to 
continuous distillation in a closed vessel (CIRcuLA- 
tory, sé.), in which the vapourwas caused to con- 
dense at the top of the pisces a and to flow back 
into the original liquid, the whole thus undergoing 
repeated vaporization and condensation. Oés. 

ee Ruprey Comp. Alch, Ep. in Ashm, Theatr, (1652) 116 
In Balneo of Mary togeather let them be circulat. 1545 
Rayxotn Ayrth Man. 23 The artire blud, whorlid, cir- 
culat, & coagitat together, etc. 1594 PLat Jewedl/-Ho, 
U. 21 Some doo vse to circulate the same in Balneo, til it 
clarifie. 1599 Greene Orpharion Wks, (Grosart) XE. 66 
Women as the purest quintissence circolated from all other 
liuing things, are therefore the most beautifull and faire. 
1641 Frencu Distiéd. i. (1651) 26 Circulate this in a Pellican 
with a moderate heal for the ce of a month. 1 
Pmitures, To circudate. .ina Vessel call'd a Pelican: wherein 
the same Vapour which is elevated into the Air by the Fire, 
falls down again to remount and be distill'd several times. 

+2. To gather into a circle. 

1813 Doteras Axess vi, vill. 21 Onio Eneas left syde and 
rycht hand The saulis flokkis circulate [v. ”. circulit] in a 
rout. 

+3. trans. To go or run round; to encircle, en- 
compass, surround. Oés. 

171 Dicces Pantour. tt xxi, Pj, Thus proceeding till ye 
haue circulate the figure. .ye shall in the ende departe i 
whole figure into as many equall portions as ye determined. 
1611 Spero //ist, Gt. Brit. v1. xivi. 160 He circulated seuen 
hils with a Wall. 1611 — Theat. Gt. Brit, xxv.(1614) 49/1 
Herefordshire .. lyeth circulated upon the North with 
Worcester and Shropshire, 1685 Br. Crorr Animady, 
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CIRCULATING. 


Burnet Th. Earth Pref., May 1 not conclude for certain 
that this man hath been in the moon, where his head hath 
been intoxicated with circulating the earth? 

4. intr. To move round, tum round, revolve, 
formerly round an axis (oés.), or in an orbit 
(arch.); now round a circuit, circuitous course, 


system of pipes, or the like. (Influenced by 5.) 
167a Newton in /’4td. Trans. V11. 5099 A Top. .made to 
circulate by whipping it. 1718 J. CHamBertayne Xelig, 
Philos, Pref. (1730) 51 Balls, which like Planets circulate 
about it. 1830 Ore j Heascner Stud. Nat. Phil. 193 The 
inoon circulates about the earth. 1852 Conypeare & H. 
St, Paul (1862) 1, iv, 106 These movements begin to circu- 
late more and more round a new centre of actjvity. 1854 
Ronatps & Rich arpson Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) 1. 224 The 
air..entering at the boltom of the stove... circulates round 
the flues, 1878 Hux.ey /’Aystogr. 74 The circuit in which 
every drop of water is compelled to circulate. 188a Mrs. 
H. Reeve Cookery & sonsek. ii. (ed. 2) 9 The claret de- 
canters should circulate two or three times round the table. 

5. intr. spec. Of the blood: To flow from the 
heart through the arteries and veins back to the 
heart again. Extended to the continuous motion 
of other fluids in the vessels of animals and plants. 

1656 tr. /fobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 407 The blood, per- 

tually circulating (as hath been shown from many infal- 
ible signs and marks by Doctor Harvey) in the veins and 
arteries, 21691 Boye Ils. 11. 69 (R.) Blood [of vipers], 
even whilst it circulates, we have always found, as to sense, 
actually cold, 1746-7 Hervey Afedit. (1818) 123 This, at- 
tracted by the root, and circulating through invisible canals 
.. Clothes the forest with all its verdant honours. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Threnody Wks. (Bohn) I. 492 Blood is 
Ihlood which circulates, 

b. intr. Of persons: To go about in a social 
circle, ‘go the round,’ 

1863 Mrs. Outpnant Salem Ch. i. 8 He came... by no 
meaos prepared to circulate among his flock. 1870 Haw- 
tuorne Eng, Note Bks, (1879) I. 96 Who, at the age of 
ninety, is still circulating in society. 

6. intr. (with extended sense). To pass from 
place to place freely and continuously so as to 
visit every part; to pass from hand to hand or 
from mouth to mouth. Also, of 2 newspaper or 
periodical : to pass into the hands of readers, to 
be extensively taken and read. 

1664 Evetvn Aad. Jort, (1729) 231 Vhe Air .. circulates 
through, .to the Grate of the Stove. 1691 Locxr Afoncy 
Whs. 1727 I. 92 1f our Money and Trade were to circulate 
only amongst our selves. 3751 JoHxson Rambler No. 144 
? 10 Secret history..is for the most part believed only while 
it circulates in whispers. 1794 Suturvan View Nat, I. 372 
That ether which 15 continually circulating through all 
things. 1833 Hr. Martineau Loom & Lugger 1. iii. 42 The 
money circulating in this neighbourhood. 1885 Ac? 48 Vic. 
c.16 $9 Newspapers published or circulating in the County. 

7. trans, To put into circulation, put about, pro- 
mulgate, give currency to, diffuse ; put into the 
hands of readers, etc. 

1777 SHERINAN Sch, Scand. 1.i, Did you circulate the re- 
port of Lady Brittle's intrigue with Captain Boastall? 1815 
Serthbleomania 168 note, To print and circulate the Bible, 
1848 Macautay Hist, Eng. (1. 104 A little tract. .had been 
actively circulated through the ranks. 1868 E. Eowaros 
Raleigh 1. vii. 110 The news of the enemy's preparations 
were circulated ..throughout the country. 

b. “it. To hand or pass round. 

1884 Law Times 14 June 121/1 After the loving cup had 
been circulated, the Lord Mayor submitted the loyal toasts. 

8. Afath, Of decimal fractions: To recur, repeat 
iu periods of several figures (see CircuLATING). 

1768 Ropertson Cire. Decimals in PAtl Trans. LVUL 
zog Some of them [decimal] fractions] recur, or circulate: 
that is, the same figure or figures run over again and again 
ad infinitum, Baz Uvutton Course Math. Le 7 snote, The 
decimal circulaies in a complete period of 28 figures. 

+ 9. To beat out, emboss (metal). Odés. 

+ Circulate, sb. Obs. Afath. [f. prec. or its 
source.] Acireulating declmal. 

1768 Rorertson Circ, Decimads in Phil, Trans. LVI. 
213 The proper denominator of the circulate. 1796 Hutton 
Math, Dict, 1, 290/1 That part of the circulate which re- 
peats, is called the repetend. 18427 — Course Math, 1.75 
note, \n corresponding circulates of 28 figures. 

Circulated (sauki#lated), po/. a. [f. Crrcu- 
LATE @.+-ED.] (See the verb.) 

1641 Frexcn Piséi//. iii. (1651) 80 Put four times as much 
of the best circulated Oil of Camphire to it. 1680 Sce/. 
Chem. 1. 78 A circulated Salt..abstracted from Compound 
Godies, 1867 Loxcr. Dante's Paradise xx, 109 Thus did 
the circulated melody Seal itself up. 

Circulating, 74/. si. ff. as prec. +-ING 1,] 
The action of the verb Cincunate. (See next b.) 

1545 Raysoro Ayrth Man. Uh 7 The maner that nature 
vseth in circulatyng of tbe attracted blud. 

Circulating (ss-skivlettin), pp/. a. (f. as prec. 
+-InG2.} That circnlates, in various senses, 

1632 Litucow Trav. 414 A, commodious place wh in 
the midst of circulating Prouinces. wT0n Eikon. 
188 The old circulating dance of his shifts and evasions, 
1668 Pil, Trans. |. 76 The circulating blood. 1819 Byron 
oe 1. 190 One of the most circulating scandals That had 
for centuries been known, 1843-91 T. R. Jones Antnr. 
King. (ed. 4) 433 The circulating fluid..was brought to the 
roots of the branchizx. i 

b. Special combs. (in some of these the f//. a. 
is not clearly distinguished from the vé/. 56.): Cir 
culating capital (see Cavitat sb.2 3c). Crretlat- 
ing cistern, a cistern uscd in connexion with the 


cirenlation of hot water through a system of pipes. 


CIRCULATION. 


Circulating decimal: a decimal fraction in which 
two or more figures are repeated ad infinitum. 
Circulating library: a library of which the books 
are circulated among subscribers. C7rcudlating 
medium a medium of exchange, whether gold, 
silver, or any other article. Cérezlating pump (see 


qnot.). Circulating system: see CIRCULATORY @. I. 

he (Adzt.) June 12 Proposals for erecting a Pudlic Ci7- 
culating Library in Lonpon..Librarian, Samuel Fancourt. 
1768 Ropertson (title) Circulating Decimals in Phil. 
Trans. LVI, It is usual to mark the first and last of cir- 
culating expressions, with points over the figures. 1775 
Suerwan Rivals u.ii, A circulating library .. is an ever- 
green tree of diabolical knowledge! 1783 Gent/. Mag. 941 
Heard that the first circulating library was opened by the 
Rev. Mr. Fancourt..50 or 60 years ago. .it was afterwards 
removed to Crane-court, Fleet-street. 1776 Avan Smitu 
W. N.J. 1. i. 280 No fixed capital can yield any revenue but 
by means of a circulating capital. 1798 Martuvs Popud. 
(1827) I. 330 The increase of the circulating medium. 1801 
Duncan's Annals Med. V\. 177 The Vascular and Cir. 
culating system. 1806-7 di Beresrorp Miseries Lunt, 
Life (1826) xv. i, 120 The circulating library, where 
nothing circulates—but the catalogue! 1809 R. Lanc- 
rorp Introd. Trade 131 Cirenlating medinm, cash and 
notes payable on demand. 1838 Penmy Cycl. X. 402/1 When 
a decimal fraction cannot be found exactly equal to a given 
common fraction, the division by which the numerator is 
found, leads to what is called a Circulating Decimal. 1848 
Mutt fel, Econ... ix. (1876)83 By the adoption of machinery 
acirculating capital. .has been converted into a fixed capital, 
1862 Ruskin AZnnera Ply. (1880) 63 The nation. .has little 
occasion for circulating media, 1864 Yraes g Sept. (L.), 
Monarchy, republic, empire .. over and over again like a 
circulating decimal. 1874 Keicut Déct. Afeck. s. v. Circrt- 
lating-pump, the cold-water pump by which condensation 
water 1s drawn from the sea, river, or well, and driven 
through the casing of a surface condenser. 1884 Health. 
Exhib, Catal. 94/1 Hot Water Circulating Cistern, 


Circulation (sekislZifon). [a. F. etvcedation 
or L. cércnlatién-em, noun of action f. ctvculire : 
see CrrcuLATE.] The action of circulating. 

1. Movement ina circle, circular motion or coursc. 


+a. Movement ronnd or about. 

1635 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 646 With, circulatioun sa 
about tha 3eid, For les expcnssis and for grittar speid. 1575 
Tuynne Let. 19 Mar. in Animadz. Introd. 55 From one, 
all nombers doo arise, and by circulatione doo ende againe 
in thee same oone. 1642 Futter Sloly & Prof. St. ue xx. 
208 As the world is round, so we may observe a circulation 
in opinions, 1678 Cupwortn J/afedl. Syst. 601 According to 
this Latter Platonick Hypothesis, there would seem to be 
not so much a Gradation or Descent, as a kind of Circula- 
tion in the Trinity. 

+b. A rotation about an axis, gyration ; orbitual 
revolution. Oés. or arch. 5 

160g ‘Timmer Quersit. 1. iv. 15 The perpetual! circulation 
by which the heaven is married to the earth. 1703 Maun- 
DRELL Yourn. Ferus. (1721) 95 After they had by these 
vertiginous circulations and clamours turn’d their heads. 
1795 '. Vavior Apndeius tx. (1822) 215 Orderly and esta- 
blished circulations of the stars. 

+e. An undulation propagated in circles from 
acentre. Oés. 

1647 H. More Song of Soud u. iii. 1. xx, The circulations 
Of sounds would be well known by outward sight. 1678 
Cupwortu Jnrtell. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 581 The Circulations of 
Water, when some Heavy Body falling into it, its Super- 
ficies is depressed, and from thence every way Circularly 
Wrinkled. x Sutuvan View Nat. 10177 An emission 
and a circulation of solar particles. : 

+2. A continuous repetition of a series of actions, 
events, etc., in the same order or direction; a 
round. Oés. 

1682 H. Maurice Sera. bef, King 22 The World. .grown 
Old under the Tautologies of Sin, and the Circulations of 
repeated Judgments. 1684 T. Burnet 72. Zarth 114 What 
is this life, but a circulation of little mean actions? «1719 De 
For Crusce (1888) 331 Living in a daily circulation of sor- 
row, living but to work. 1731 S. Hares Stat. Ess. {. 1 
Such a circulation of causes and effects. necessary to the 
great ends of nature. 

+b. Alternate action, alternation ; ‘ reciprocal 
interchange of meaning’ (J.). Ods. 

1597 Hooxer ecd, Pol. v. Nil. (1611) 295 There is in those 
two vee that mutual! circulation beforementioned. 
1647 I. More /toems 55 Each knave these bellows blow in 
mutuall circulation. 

+3. Old Chem. The continuons distillation of 
a liquid for the purpose of concentrating or refining 
it: see CIRCULATE v. 1 and CrrcuLatory sé. Obs. 

1985 Tuyxne in Aximadz. Introd. 76 After the order of 
cireulation in alchemicall art. 1605 Timne Creat. in. 183 
Circulation is to rectifie any thing to a higher perfection. 
1612 WoovaL. Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) 268 Circulation is 
the exaltation of pure liquor by ‘circular solution and co- 
agulation ina Pelican. 1641 Frencu DéstidZ, i, (1651) 9. 

+4. (See quot.) Ods. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Circulation, properly an incireling, 
orinvironing. 

5. The circuit of the blood from the heart through 
the arteries and veins, and back to the heart. 
Hence, of any nutritive fluid through the vessels of 
animals or plants. : 

(1628 Harvey (tit/e: Exercitatioanatomica. .decirculatione 
sanguinis.] 1656 Ripciey Pract. Physick 337 The Cause of 
Vertigo is the circulation of the spirits animal by a thin 
vapour, 1660 R. Cox Power § Suéj. Pref. 5 The Physi- 
tians..in blood-letting supposed the circulation of the blood, 
yet none asserted it before.. Doctor William Harvey. 1712 
Apmson Sfect. No. 543 #1 Since the circulation of the 
blood bas been found out. 1794 Sutuivan View Nat. I. 177 
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The circulation of the fluids of an animal, or of a vegetable. 

1813 Str H. Davy Agric. Chem, (1814) 66 The leaves pre- 
serve their functions .. no longer than there is a circulation 
of fluids through them. 1851 CarreNnTER Bfan, Phys. (ed. 2) 
321 Objects of the circulation of Nutrient Fluid. 

b. Often called simply ‘ the circulation’. 

1707 Fiover Physic. Pulse-Watch 258 The Circulation 
runs too quick in Fevers. 1732 ArsuTunot Rules of Diet 
39x Any stoppage of the Circulation will produce a dropsy. 
1828 Stark Llem, Nat. Hist. {1.8 The circulation is com- 
plete in the Mollusca. 1856 Kane Arct. Eapi. 11. 15.25; 0 
cannot keep up my circulation on a sledge. 

6. The movement of any thing in a ‘ round ’, uot 
strictly circular, but such that it returns again into 
itself after making a general circuit of the inter- 
mediate points. 

1654 Wuitl.ock Zootomia 555 The Bodies .. are now as 
serviceable to the Circulation of matter .. turn to as good 
Grasse, prove as beneficiall to the Parsons Cowes, or Sheep. 
1656 CowLey Davideis 1, Notes, All which maintain a_per- 
petual Circulation of Water, like that of Blood in Man's 
Body. 1878 Huxiey Jhysiogr. xx. 337 The waters of the 
earth are in a state of constant circulation. 1880 HauciuTon 
Phys. Geog. iti, 128 The indirect heat contributed by the 
rainfall and atmospheric circulation, 

Jig. 2z Wouaston Relig. Nat. § 7.149 Guardians and 
executors of laws are therefore the vitals of a Society, with- 
out which there can be no circulation of justice in it. 

7. Thetransmission or passage of anything (e. g. 
mnoney, news) from hand to hand, or from persou 
to person (with the notion of its ‘ going the round’ 
of a country, etc.); disscmination or publication, 
whether by transmission from one to another, or 
by distribution or diffusion of scparate copies. 

1684 Burnet Afore's Utopia 52 A free circulation of Mony 
.. is necessary for the course of Commerce and Exchange. 
1732 Berkerey Alciphr. u. § 2 Money changeth hands, 
and in this circulation the life of business and com. 
merce consists. 1836 Emmerson .Vature, Commodity Wks. 
(Bohn 11.144 The rain feeds the plant; the plant feeds the 
animal: and thus the endless circulations of the divine 
charity nourish man. 1845 MceCuttocn Yaretion u. vi. 
(1852) 293 The free circulation of information. 1848 Macav- 
tay /fist, Eng, UL. 115 This order was intended to prevent 
the circulation of Protestant treatises, 1880 M:Cartuy 
Own Time LLL. xxxix. 196 The most extravagant exaggera- 
tions were put into circulation. 

b. The extent to which copies of a uewspaper, 
periodical, ete., arc distributed, the number of 


_readers which it reaches. 


1847 De Quincey Secret Societies (1863) VI. 267 The 
journal had a limited circulation. 1857 Wurwrtt /Zist. 
Induct. Sc. Pref. 7 [This] is sufficiently proved by the circula- 
tion which it has obtained. 

+8. A statement circulated, a rumour, a report. 

1774 Burns Sf. on Amer, Tax. ‘There is also another 
circulation abroad, spread with malignant intention. 1776 
-— Corr. (1844) IL. 105 The government circulation is, that 
they [the troops] retired without molestation. 

9. concer. A circulating medium, a currency. 

1790 Burke Fr. Kev. 78 A boundless paper circulation. 
1866 Crump Banking iv. 86 Cheques, which are such an im- 
portant part of the circulation of the count 1875, JuvoNs 
Money (1878) 56 The present circulation of China is com- 
vosed to a considerable extent of the so-called Sycee 
silver, 

Circulative (ssukidleitiv), 2. [f. L. e¢reedar- 
ppl. stem of circulére: see -1VE.] Having the 
quality of circulating or producing circulation. 

1635 Person Varieties 1. 53 It is cold .. as wanting .. the 
circulative heate. 1727 Brapiey Fam, Dict, s.v, Distilla- 
tion, A circulative or reiterated distilling with new sub- 
stances. 1817 Corertocr Bog. Lit. 111 The only species 
of landed property that is essentially moving and circu- 
lative. 1862 Ruskin Afunera Putz. (1880) 20 The degree 
of fluency or circulative character. 


Circulator (sdskidleitex). [a. L. ctveuhitor 
a peddler, quack, n. of agent f. clreula-ri 3 see 
CircunaTe and -or. (Cf. F. circelatenr.j] He 
who or that which circulates: in various senscs. 

+1. A mountebank who gathers a ring or crowd 


of spectators about him; a quack, charlatan. 

[The old explanation of the name took cércudari as ‘to 
roam’ or ‘stroll about as a vagrant’, and has sometimes 
affected the use of the word in Eng.]} 

1607 TorseLt Serpents (1653) 793 Circulators, (ae or 
pueclonivers, did ‘cast certain mazes or small cakes to 
them. 1635 Heywoop Hierarch. 1x. 397-8 Witches, Magi- 
tions, Circulators, Juglers, etc. 1639 Gaupen Years Ch. 
200(1).) A kind of Gipsy-Christians, or a race of Circufators, 
Tumblers, and Taylers in the Church. 1849-52 Topp Cyci. 
Anat. VV. 1064/2 The epithet ‘Circulator’, in its Latin in- 
vidious signification, was applied to him [Harvey]. 

+2. One who travels round (the world) ; one who 
travels round, or about a district, who makes his 
‘ rounds’, e. g. a commercial traveller’. Oés. 

1654 Wurtiock Zoofomia 212 The .. intellectual World 
meeting with daily and fresh Circulatours, and Discoverers, 
as well as this material] World, hath with its Drakes, and 
Magellans. «1734 NortH Lives (1826) 11]. 294 Two or 
three persons, who, to make good their monopoly, send 
abroad their circulators, and in that manner get into their 
hands all that is valuable. ; - 

3. One who circulates or puts about coin, news, 
reports, information, etc. ; esf. in bad sense, a tale- 
bearer, scandal-monger. 

1792 Burke Corr. (1844) 1V. 31 The reports which they 
circulate..grow more ie than ever. I met some of the 
circulators, 1816 Byron Let. to Afoore 29 Feb., { speak of 
circulators, 1859 Mu. Liberty v. (1865) 65/2 A central 
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depository, and active circulator and diffuser, of the expe- 
rience resulting from many trials. 1870 Daily News 10 
Dec., The authors and circulators of the report. 

4. Math. A circulating decimal. 


+ Circulato‘rious, 2. Os. rare—'. [Ff L. 
drculétiri-us, {. circulator: sce prec. and -ory.] 
Of the nature of a mountebank, who collects a 
ring round him in the streets. 

1677 Barrow Ser, (1683) 11. xx. 290 Such .. as. Magi- 
cians, Diviners, circulatorious Juglers, and such emissaries 
of the Devil, or self-seeking Impostours are wont to use. 

+ Circulatory, 54. Obs. [ad. med.L. cércula- 
tort-um: cf. next.) A vessel for the old chemical 
process of circulation ; an alembic or retort having 
the neck or necks bent back so as to re-enter the 
lower part of the retort, a ‘pelican’. 

1559 MorwyNnG eee 11 Suffred .. to putrifie in a cir- 
culatory or a blynde limbeck. 1641 Frencu Distitd. iv. 
(1651) 99 Digest them in a Circulatory ten days. 1708 
Puitutrs, Circulatory, a Glass-Vessel, in which the Steam 
of the distilled Liquor, by its rising and falling, rolls about 
as it were in a Circle. 1791 Cuamperrs Cycd. s.v., Vhere are 
two kinds of circulatories ; the diota or double vessel; and 
the pelican. 

Circulatory ‘ssukislateri a. [ad. L. circu. 
latért-us: see above. Cf. F. cfrculatotre, 16th c. in 
Littré.] Ofthenature of, or pertaining to, circulation, 

1. Pertaining to the cirenlation of the blood, or 
of any analogous fluid or eurrent. 

1605 Vinmn Quersit. t. xv, 72 The veyne called vena caua 
..is .. the vessel circulatorie. 1664 Powrr Exp. Philos. 1. 
59 [t is carried up and down in circulatory Vessels. 1707 
Frover Physic. Pulse. Wath 14 Vhe Blood .. continually 
moves through the circulatory Organs. 1862 A. MAcLarEeN 
in Macu, Alag.V. 517 Vheir nervous and circulatory systems 
are readily irritated, 1880 Havcurox Phys. Geog. ii. 131 
The circulatory current revolving to the left. . 

+2. Old Chem. Yor the purpose of chemical 
‘eirenlation’: sce CIRCULATORY sd. 

1675 Kveuyn Terra (1776) 66 Old Glanher..by the assist- 
ance of certain Circulatory vessels to prepare the oily succus 
and pinguid juice. ¢ 1720 W. Ginsox Farricr’s Dispens. 
in. itl, 11734) 132 Unless they be made in acirculatory vessel. 

+3. Of or pertaining to a mountecbank, or quack ; 
juggling. [— 1. edresdatérins.] Obs. 

(Warton prob. meant ‘strolling, itinerant ’.) 

1682 Gaur -Vagastrom. 275 Detecting the circulatory 
and prantigions fallacy. /ézd. 348 A privstigious jugler, 
being taken at Paris, escaped prison by his circulatory 
tricks. 1774 ‘I’. Warton //ist. Eng. Poctry (1840) TLL xaiit. 
77 Borde’s circulatory peregrinations in the quality of a 
quack-doctor. 

$4. Crreulatory letter > = Circular letter. Obs. 

1668 Lond. Gas. No. 229/3 A Circulatory Letter sent to 
all the Princes and Potentates. 1696 Puttirs Circulatory 
Letters, Letters sent into all parts ofa Kingdom, by General 
Commissioners, upon particular occasions. 1735 Jouxsox 
tr. Lobo's Abyssinia 242 Circulatory Letters from him to 
the Christian Princes. . ; 

© Inthe following, c¢7cu/atory varies with c¢reulary 

the reading of edd. 1611 and 1617 . 

1597 Hooker Eccé, Pol. v. § 53 (also edd. 1632, 1845) Crosse 
and circulatorie speeches, wherein there are attributed to 
God such things as belong to manhood, and to man such as 
properly concern the deitie of Christ Jesus. 

+Ci'reule, sé. Os. rare. [ad. L. cirezl-us.] 
Circle, ring. 

1849 HW. Wycherley’s Exam. in ¥roude Hist. Eng. V. 
165 xete, He hath used no consecrate circule but hath used 
the crystal to invocate the sprat called Scariot. 


+Circule, v. Obs. [a. F. ctreule-r, ad. 1. 
ctreuld-re.]  By-form of CrecuL ate, CircLe. 

1430 Lyoc. Chron, Troy u. xii, About her head flikered 
douues white .. Aye circuling with snowy winges fayre. 
100-20 Dunsar Thistle & Rose 98 On feild of gold he stude 
fall mychtely, With flour delycis sirculit lustely.  1§23 
Douctas Jénets v. x. 56 Eftir thay had al circulit in ane 
ring. /Oid. v. xii, 168. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. If. 
540, Of armit men ane rout In gude ordour hes circulit 
thame about. 1601 R. Jounsox Avagd. & Commi, (1603) 
143 Three strong walles, circuling the one within the other, 
and streetes lying betweene. 1647 H. More Song of Soud 
1. iii. 1. xviii, Sun, stars, and all on earth it hurrieth ‘To 
each point of itself so far as 't circuleth. 

Hence Cireuled f//. a.; Cireuling vé/. sb, and 
ppl.a. 

183 Staxviurst Zueis u. (Arb.) g0 Wrapping girdle .. 
His midil embracing with wig wag circuled hooping. 1647 
H. More Song of Soud nu. iii. 1. xxtii, Distant site Makes a 
deficience in these circulings. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 
388 Where then lies this famous Generosity of the red 
Circuling Juice. B 

Circulet, obs. form of C1rcLet. 

+Circeuline, a. Obs. rare". [f. L, ctretdl-us 
+-INE!] Circular. ; 

1647 H. More S. Solin iil, 1 xxxiii, (The spheres] with 
motion circuline Let turn about and stir up sounds divine. 

+ Cirenlize, v. Ods. rare. [f. L. céreedl-ts 
CIRCLE + -1ZE.] To encircle. ; 

a1618 Davies An Extasie Wks. (1876) ree (D.) Which 
loopes of azur’d silk didcirculize. /é#¢. 93 Mother of pearle 
their sides shal circulize. P 

|| Circulus (ssskivlds). The Latin word for 
‘circle, ring’; formerly often used in Anatomy, 
Astronomy, and other sciences ; also as a technical 
name of various instruments in Surgery, etc.; a 
tool for cutting circular Poe of glass, also 
‘for cutting off the necks of glass-ware’ (Knight). 

54-2 
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Circum- (siikdm). A Latin adv, and prep. 
meaning ‘around, round about’, much used in 
composition with verbs, and hence with the sbs. 
and adjs. formed from them, as in cércumambulire 
to walk about, cércuniflectére to bend round, cér- 
cumflexus bent round, cércunflexio a bending 
round, etc. Only a few of these survived in OF. 
(e.g. circoncire to circumcise, crcouscrire to cit- 
cttmscribe) and passed thence into Eng. (with 
ctreou-, circun-, cfreum-); but a large number of 
words adopted from or formed on the Latin, or in 
accordance with L. analogies, have arisen in 
modern French, and still morc in an arp the 
analogy hasoccasionally been extended by prefixing 
ctrewn-,as a living clement, to native or naturalized 
verbs ; e.g. cérevnbiud, cfraunflow, circumszoned. 

A much rarer Latin tse (which was however 
eommon in Gr, with wept) was in parasynthetic 
derivatives from circum prep. + sb., forming adjcc- 
tives, as in cércumtpaddnus, (f. circum Jaduut) 
lying round the Po, ctrcummurdnus around the 
walls, czrcumfordueus around the forum, czrcum- 
cordidizs Vertull. = wepixdpdios, around the heart. 
This has proved a fruitful analogy for modern 
compounds, e. py. cfreumpotlar, circumlilloratl, ec. 

All important words in c#rczm- will be found in 
their alphabetical places as main-words; but a 
number of Icss important or trivial words arc 
collected here, undcr their respective types. 

J. Derivatives and combinations in which c¢rczm 
(= around, about, on all sides) adverbially qualifics 
a. verbs, b. participles and participial adjcctives, 
c, verbal substantives ; as (among combinations of 
obvions ineaning, mostly nomce-words) a. circum- 
bind, to bind round, -co-wipass, to compass about, 
flow, -glare, -inctlo'se, -inclwde, -pass, ~press, -roli, 
-sarl, -sparngte, -stand, -walk; b. cireum-beamed, 
fixed, -flanked, -seated, -slalioned, zoned; so cfr- 
cumbendingly adv. @. ctreum-gurgitalion, «mt: 
eration, -revolu lion, etc. 

Also + Circuma ggerate 7. (L. cfrcumagyerdre], 
+-aggera‘tion (sce quots.,. + Circumcept v., 
sec circumsepl. +Circumecingle v., to girdlc 
round. ‘+ Circumelo'se z., to enclosc about or 
around. + Circumcro'ss v., to mark round with 
a cross. ‘tCircumeursa'tion [f. L. c#rcem- 
cursére to run round about], running round or 
about; +(?) rambling (in language). Circum- 
denuda'tion, Gro/. deundation all around (sce 
quot.). + Ciren'mdolate v. [f. L. cfreumdolire 
to hew off around + -are 3; also in Bailey 1731-66 
associated with do/us deceit], Cireumerra‘tion 
[L.. cércumerrdre], wandering or strolling about. 
+ Circumfiant a. [L. cfrcumfldni-em pres. pple. 
of ctreumflire], blowing around. + Cireum- 
fodient a. [L. circumfodtent-em pres. pple. of 
sircumfodire to dig round about], ‘that digs or 
entrenches about’ Blount G7. 1656). + Cireum- 
fulgent a. [(L. circumfulgéut-em pres. pple. of 
circumfuigere to shinc around]. + Circumfuw ised 
pa. pple. [f. L. cireumfuls- pa. pple. of etreumful- 
gére}, shone round. Circumha‘bitant a. [L. 
habilare to dwell], dwelling around. + Ci:rcum- 
involve v. (L. crrcroniuvolv-dre], to surround on 
all sides, enclose, envelop. Ci:reumitinera‘tion, 
a journcying around or about. + Circumi‘tion 
(L. cfreaemttréu-em, £. ire to go). + Circumli'te z. 
[f. L. cfrcnmlrt- ppl. stem of ctrcumlinéere}, to smear 
round or abont ; so + Cirenmlition [f. cfrcsnzli- 
tidu-ent), } Cireumlu‘eid a., bright on every side. 
+Circummo:rtal a., used by Herrick, app. for 
‘beyond’ or ‘more than mortal’. Circumna‘tant 
a. (L. natant-ent pres. pple. of naldre to swim], 
swimming around ; so Circumna‘tatory a. + Cir- 
cumne’bulous a., cloudy on every sidc, + Ci-r- 
cumobresi‘stance, ? =ncxt. +Ci:rcumobsi-st- 
ence, ?surrounding or cxtcrnal opposition. Cir- 
cumpana‘tion [I.. favs bread], in eucharistic 
controversy, a surrounding with bread, the having 
a ‘bready’ cxternal aspect. + Ci:rrcumporta‘tion 
[L. portare to carry], carrying about. + Cireum- 
pu'lsion (see quots.). +Circumra‘diancy, ? = 
IRRADIATION. Cireumra‘sion [L. cércumrdsion- 
ew, f. cirenmrddére to scrape or pare around] 
(see quots.). + Ci:ccumresi‘stency, resistance on 
all sides. + Ciroumroundabout, a circuitous 
fone: a circumlocution. Cireumse‘pt v. 
f. L. circnmscpt- ppl. stem of cirenmsépire to 
hedge or fence round], to surround or cnclose as 
with a fence. + Circumsi‘st v, [L. cfreumsestéve 
to stand around], ? to surround. + Ciroumsi-stent 
a. [L. circumsistent-eut], surrounding. ‘+ Cireum- 
sonant a. (L. circtimsondut-em), sounding on evcry 
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side ; so + Circumsonate v. [f. L. circuuesondre 
+-ATE3J. + Circumspa‘cious a., of large extent 
on cvery side. Cirenmspa‘tial a., pertaining 
to surrounding space. +Cireumsta‘te v. [L. 
ctreumstare], to Stand round. + Circumsta‘tion 
[L. ctrenmstation-em), standing round. + Cireum- 
stipate v. (L. circumstipare], to surround (as a 
crowd), +Circumstrnue’ wv. (L. cércumstrucre), 
to build round about. +Circumtend v. [L. 
tendére to stretch], to stretch around ; so Cireum- 
tension, -tention. Circumu‘ndulate z., to 
flow round in undulations; so Ci:rcumundula‘tion. 
Circu'mvagant a. [L. circtnrvagdnt-eum pres. 
pple. of circumvagaré to wandcr about], wandering 
about (in later edd. of Bailey altered to Cireum- 
vagrant). +Circumve'ct v. [f. L. cércumvect- 
ppl. stem of cireumvehére], to carry about; so 
+ Circumve'ction [L. circtnvection-em].  Cir- 
cumvi-ron v., to environ on all sidcs. + Cireum- 
vision (?). Circumvo'litate v. [L.. circumvott- 


lére}, to hover around. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., ° Circusmaggerate, to heap, or cast 
a heap about, 1678-96 Pinzirs, RIS da a 
heaping round about. Hence in Kersey, Baitey, Asu. 
1635 Person Varieties 1.66 A Comet *circumbeamed about 
with ..long hayre. 1840 New Afonthly Mag. LIX. 494 
[He] makes his nod *circumbendingly. 1648 Hernick 
Hesfer., Temple 64 Vhe fringe that *circumbinds it too. * 
1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer'’s PAysicke 154/1 *Circumcingle 
the Egge with fier. /és¢. 184/2 §2 That he may circum. 
cingle the patient about his body. 1645 Quarves .So/. 
Recaut. x1. 15 Wisdome shall guide thee, Love shall *cir- 
cumclose thee, ¢1630 Rispon Surv, Devon (1714) HE. 261 
The second that °circum-compassed the @nliy Globe. 
1648 Hereick Mesper., To Silvia, | am holy while I stand 
°Circum-crost by thy pure hand. @ 1677 Barrow Pofe’s 
Supreat. 252( 1689) The address. .was but a factious “circum. 
cursation of desperate wretches. 1855 SMEDLEY Occul? Sc. 
334 The object of this circumcursation was simply toexclude 
the interference of the will. 1882 Guikte: Sex? Bk. Geol. vit. 
925 Eminences detached by erosion from the masses of rock 
. have been termed hills of *circunidenudation, 1623 Cock- 
kRAM “Crrcuadolate, to hew round about. [Hence in 

stount Glossogr.| 1731 Baitey, To Circumdolate, tochip, or 
cut about; alsoto deceive. 1648 Herrick /lesper., Lo Sir 
J. Berkley, This citic..seven times *circumflankt with brasse. 
1657 Jer. Faveor in Evelyn Mees, (1857) HT. 99 ‘That little 
particle of fire is soon overcome by the *circumfant air. 1843 
Blackw. Mag. LAV. 412 China, India, and the seas *cir- 
cumflowing. 1656 Buounr Glossogr., *Circumfulgent, 
shining about, or on all sides. 1667 fi. More Die. Dra. v. 
§ 1011713) 440 Circuinfulgent fire. 1§13 Brapsnaw Sf. Wer- 
burge i, 2038 This lady *cyrcumfulsed with grace. did. 1, 
433 With grace circumfulced and lyghtned was Englande. 
1990 GREENE Vivier too late O iij h, Assoone as I beganne to 
“circumglaze her with my Sophistry. 1842 Kixcsvey /ef¢. 
in Life iv, Considering the oscillations and perplex “cir. 
cumgurgitations of this piece-meal world. 1842 Blackw. 
Vag. LI. 25 *Circumhabitant infancy and childhood con- 
gregate. 1664 Power Axf. /hilos. . 103 The Ayr.. 
pees ..upon the Earth, and all Bodies *circuminclosed 
by it. /did. 1.81 A double Crystalline humour, one ‘cir- 
cum-included within the other, /éfd. 1, 48 Other Seeds, 
besides the “circuminvolving Pulpe, are immured in 
Shells, 1792 Ginpon Lett, in Misc. Wks. (1796) 1. 696, 
1 wanted patience to undertake the tedious *circumitine- 
ration of the Tirol. 1731 36 Baiey *Circumition, a 
going about. 1766-1800 the act of going round. 1657 
Vomtsson Nenon’s Disp. 675 Another Cucurbite..well.. 
“circumlited with .. clay. 1656 Birount Glossogr., *Cir- 
cutulition, an annointing about, also a polishing. sn cei 
Puitiirs Cirewenlition, a daubing or plaistering about. 
1662 Stancev Jlist. Chaldatck PAslos.(1701) 11/1 The place 
above the Moon is *circumlucid, or bright throughout. 
1833 Lams Elia, Pop. Fallacies xi. (1860) 417 Intheir. .round 
of unconscious *circum-migration. 1648 Herrick fesfer., 
Upon Julia's Breasts, Display thy breasts, my ae there 
let me Behold that *circummortall purity, /d4/. To 7. 
SAapcott, A verse that shall (When hence thy circum. 
mortall part is gone) Arch-like hold up thy name's inscrip- 
tion. aE. Darwin Sot, Gand. i. 76.aele, With intervals 
of the *circumnatant fluid between them. 1828 Alackzw, 
Mag, X X14). 408 'The..circumnatant ducks, 183s Witson 
(bid. XXXVI. 154 Perch rarely failed you, for.. you 
were sure to fall in with one *circumnatatory school or other, 
166a Stancev /list. Chaldaick Philos. (1701) 12/1 The place 
beneath the Moon is *circumnebulous, dark on every side. 
31652 Urquiart Jere! Wks, (1834) 289 A fountain .. whose 
nature is to be the colder within itself the greater *circum- 
obresistance of heat be in the aire. 1655-60 Stancey ///st, 
Vhilos, (1701) 258/2 Sleep. .isa recession of the heat inward, 
with a natural kind of "Circumobsistence. 58a N. T. 
(Rhem.) 1 Tis, vi. 20 note, ‘Their Companation, Impana- 
tion, *Circumpanation, to auoid the true Conuersion in the 
--Eucharist. 1588 Lett, 7. Cavendish in Arb, Garner 11, 
128 To “Circumpass the whole Globe. ¢ 1630 Risnon Surv, 
Devon § 192 (1810) 204 ‘he second that circnmpassed .. the 
. globe. 1635 Pacitr) Christiauogr, 11. (1636) 106 ‘Their 
reservation of the Ioast ina Boxe : their *circumportation 
thereof. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1v 117 Upon removal of 
the *circumpressing Quicksilver, 1681 tr. Willis’ Reve. 
Ated, Whs. Noc., *Circumpulsion, a driving about. 1696 
Panties Circumpulsion, is the thrusting (opted of all 
Bodies that are mov'd by the Bodies that lie round about 
‘em. [Hence in Baitev.] 1673 Grecory in Rigand Corr. 
Se. Afen (1841) 11. 253 Making insensible the “cireumra- 
diancy of celestial bodies. 1731 Ban.ey Hi, *Circuenrasion 
(with Botanists), a scraping or raking off the bark round 
about. 1755 JOHNSON, Circumrasion, the act of shaving or 
paring round. 1664 Power Fp, Philos, 11. 101 When the 

circum-resistency of other contiguous Bodies to them is re- 
moved, /éid, Pref. 13 *Circumrevolutions [of the Planetary 
Bodies] about their central Suns. 1812 Sir R.Witson /’rivate 
Diary \, 80 The *circum-rolling waves. 1754 RicHarDson | 
Grandison vi. (1812) 155 (D,) With your hums and your haws, | 
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and the whole “circumroundabouts of female nonsense, to 
stave offthe point. 1602 Warner 4/é, Aeg. x1. Ixii. (1622) 
271 Ve, of whom are some haue *circum-sail’d the earth. .... 

LiFTon The Gronp(L.), President and all. .*circumseatedat 
anempty board. 1657 'Tomiinson Renou’s Disp. 303 Broad 
leafs *circumsepted with hard pricks. 1650 Macao Can. 
Physick 28 The *circumsisting Aire .. maketh the blood 
more hot and dry. 16a5 Br, Mouxtacu 4/. Cesar 196 
Accessory and *circumsistant. 1681 GLANVILL Sadducisutus 
1, (1726) 70 The *Circumsonant Clangor of those surrounding 
Trumpets. 1656 Btouxt Glossogr., *Crrcunsonate, to 
make a sound on all parts, to be heard on every side ; to 
ring about. [Hence in Puittirs, Baivey, Asu.] 1648 
Herrick Hesfer., Uttinus Jlerount, When Cato the severe 
Entred the *circumspacious theater. /éid. To J. Crofts, 
Some few immortals..To “circumspangle this my spacious 
ape (As lamps for everlasting shining here), 1839 Battey 

‘est us xix. (1848) 206 A shout. .which caused The *circum- 
spatial skies shake. 1632 Ltrncow 7raz, 1x. (1682) 367 All 
the *circumstanding knights. 1623 Cockerjam *Circiun- 
state, to compasse about, /éid. ii, A Compassing about.. 
“Circunstation. {In Buount and Asu.] 1850 H. Hf. Wirson 
tr. Rig-veda 1. 15 The *circum-stationed (inhabitants of the 
three worlds). a 174, Nortu £.rane. t. iii. $156 (1740) 223 He 
was well lodged at Whitehall. .and *circumstipated with his 
Guards. 1623 Cockeram, *Circnerstrned, built round about. 
1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Concpit. ui.57 A thin Membrane *cir- 
cumtended like a Valve. 1603 Hottanp Piutarch's Mor, 
1o21 The extentions and *circumtentions of right lines. 
1835 T. Hoox G. Gurucy (1850) TH. iv. 384 A clear trout- 
stream “circumundulated the grounds. 1664 Power Af. 
Philos. t. 69 The. .Observation of the Spirits *circumundu- 
lation when the Snail..moved. 1656 MLount Glossogr.. 
“Circusvagant, that wandreth about. 1741- in Baitey. 
1755 in Asn. 1878 L. Wixcrietp Lady Grizef MI, xvii. 
370 With circumvagrant windings. 1657 TomLinson Revou's 
Disp. 281 Other grains .. are “circumvected by circulators. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., *Circuavection, a carrying or con- 
veying about. [In Baitey, Jounxson, etc.] 1632 Lithcow 
Trav, vi. (1682) 267 The Mountains, that *Circumviron 
Jerusalem. 1860 i// 1’, Round No. 43. 401 Those circum- 
vironing cypresses. @1528 SKELTON J'ox. /’of. 82 Within 
the *circumvisions Of ee, graces domynyons, 1819 II. 
Busx Vestriad v. 92 He “circumvolitates the prostrate 
scene. 1648 Herrick /lesfer,, Sailing fr. Julia, Those 
deities which *circum-walk the Seas. 1664 Evetyn Sylva 
(1776) 314 Cones [of the cedar]..*Circum-zoned, as it were, 
with pretty broad thick scales. _ 

2. Adjectives in which eircom (=around, sur- 
rounding) prepositionally governs a sb. implicd in 
the second part of the compound; as Cireum- 
anta‘retic, Circuma‘retic around the Antarctic 
or Artic pole or circle. Circumbacsal, around the 
base. Circumce:ntral, around or about the centre. 
Circumcolu‘mnar, surrounding a column. Cir- 
cumco'rneal, around the cornea of the eye. Cir- 
cumile-ntal, around the crystallinc lens of the eyc. 
Circum-Mediterranean, around the Mediter- 
rancan Sea. Cireummundane [L. mundus 
world], surrounding the world. Cireumo-cular 
(L. oculus eye], ‘running or extending round the 
eye’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Circumeeso‘phagal, -eal, 
es the eesophagus; applied to a ring of 
nerve-gauglia in Crustaceans. Circumpa‘llial, 
around the pallium or ‘mantle’ of Molluses. 
Circumsphe'ral, surrounding a sphere. Cir- 
cumumbi'lical, surrounding the umbilicus, Cir- 


cumze‘nithal, around or about the zenith. 

1855-60 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xi. § 511 In the *circum- 
antartic regions, where all is sea. 1860 Watson in Jrad. 
Linn, Soc. XN. No. 82. 106 Two stronger *circum I 
threads. 1708 Motteux Aabelats v. xlvti. (1737) 198 In 
these *Circumcentral Regions. 1880 Watson in rut, 
Lian, Soc. XV. No. 82, 126 The absence of the *circum- 
columnar thread on the base. 1861 Bumstean Men, Jus. 
(1879) 710 The *circumcorueal injection. 1879 P. Swati 
Glaucoma 169 Vhe *circumlental space does not reopen. 
1880 Brit. Afed. Frat. Sept. 388 The circumlental space, 
t. e. the space which separated the margin of the lens from 
the ciliary processes, 1881 Nature XXIV. 35 The *cir- 
cum-Mediterranean fauna. 1884 in NV. VY. Tribwne 28 Nov., 
An open, “circummundane, annular sea, 1847-8 Toop Cycé. 
Anat, WV. 173/2 ‘The eight larger ganglia of the ‘circum. 
esophageal ring. 1880 Bastian Brat iv. 75 Distinct 
branches of the *circumpallial nerves. 1839 Batley Festus 
xix. 59/2 A_odld..rayonnance As is the moon's of naked 
light, ungarbed In “circumspheral air. 1881 Watson in 
Frul, Linn. Soc. XV. No, 85. 254 An indistinct and blunt 
*circumumbilical carina, 1883 Nature XX V1. 312 Astro- 
nomical observations without measurement of angles, by 
M. Rouget. He designates them *circumzenithal. 


+Circuma‘ct, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. cércumact- 
ppl. stem of cércumagére (trans.) to drive ronnd, 


cte.] ¢rans. To drive round or about. 
1 Warternouse Fire Lond. 35 All these are circum. 
acted by God. 


+Circuma'ction. Oés. [ad. L. cércmaction- 
em,n. of action f. circumagére: see prec.) Coin- 
munication of circular motion ; moving round, 
1§78 Banisten fist. Mar 1. 4 All kynde of motions .. as 
Extension, Contraction, Circumaction. 1615 Crooke Body 
of Man 813 Helpe the circumaction or compassing of the 
thigh, 1667 Wateruouse Fire Lond. 162 ‘Trade being 
like a Scale, in motion up and down, the circumaction of it 
, «is the life of it. 
_Circumadja‘cent, . 
immediately around. 
1762-71 H. Warrorr Mertue’s Anmecd. Paint. (1786) 1V. 
2sg After the circumadjacent country had_ been shut out, 
1837 Sir F. Paucrave Aferch. & Friar iii. (1844) 102 All 
the circumadjacent lands and islands. - 
+Circuma‘gent, a. Ods. rare. [ad. L. cir- 


(Cincum- 1.) Lying 


CIRCUMAGITATE. 


cumagent-em pr. pple. of cércumagére + see C1RCUM- 
AcT.] That moves (anything) round, that com- 
municates circular motion. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot. u.i. 68 The Instruments of this 
oblique motion [of the head] .. are the two paire of circum- 
agent Muscles. 

Circumaggerate : see CIRCUM- 1. 

+Circuma‘gitate, v. Obs. [f Crrcum-+ 
Acitate. (*Czrcumagitare, not recorded in L.., 
would have been the normal frequentative ofc¢rcum- 


agére).] trans. To move or impel round or about. 

1655-60 Staniuy //ist. Philos. Gry) 386/1 The Planets.. 
are constantly. .circumagitated through the ztherial diffu- 
sion, @ 1667 Jer. Vavior Serm. HEL. vi. 177 (R.) God hath.. 
piven to evcry one of his appointed officers a portion of the 

lery matter to circumagitate and roll, 

+Circumagita'tion. Os. [f as pree. + 
AGITATION.) Motion or impulsion round or about. 

1635-60 Srantey fist. Phifos. (1701) 386/1 The circum. 
agitation of these bodies [the planets] must of necessity 
cause a Sound. 1 Grecory £con. Nature 1. 139 (L.) 
Circumagitation of a white snowy substance. 

Circuma‘mbages. ‘are. [f. Crrcum- 1+ 
AmBaceE.] Round-about methods, or modes of 
speech. So Circuma‘mbaging ///. a., using 
methods to get round people; Circamamba‘gious 
a., round-about in speech, ctc. 

16g0 CnarLeton Paradoxes Prol. 3 The Circumambages 
and complex Labyrinth of Discourse. 1754 Ricnarbson 
Grandison (1781) M11. xvii. 139 All the pretty cércum- 
ambages customary on these occasions. /éid. iti, (1812) 
1750 — in Mrs. Barbauld Corresp. (1804) 1V. 341 This cir- 
cunambaging sex. 1834-43 Sovtury Doctor xl, (1862) 96 
Circumam gious in my manner of narration, & 

Circumambience (sd1k#m,xmbitns).  [f. 
CIRCUMAMBIENT: sce -ENCE.] The act or fact of 
going round about or surrounding. 

1720 WELTON Suff. Son of God 1. iii. 49 The whole Force 
and circumambience of this Divine Flame. 1879 Huxtery 
Hume 23 The circumambience of the ‘ melancholy main’. 

Circumambiency (s31k#m,xmbiénsi). — [f. 
as prec. on regular type of sbs. in -ENCY.] 

+1. =CirncumamBience. Obs. 

1785 JOHNSON Circumambiency, the act of encompassing. 

ircumambient quality or condition; that 
which encompasses; surrounding, environment. 

1646 Sir ‘I’, Browse Psend, Ef. u. i. 53 Ice receiveth its 
figure according unto the surface, wherein it concreteth or 
the circumambiency which conformeth it. 1832 /raser’s 
Mag. V1. 338 The construction, circumambiency, and con- 
solidation of all the primordial rocks. 1865 Cartyte Fredh. 
GLVILL xvi. xiii. 44 An irregular cleared ‘island’ ..with 
unlimited circumambiencies of wood, 

3. A going about, circuitous motion (souce-use). 

1837 L. Huntin New Monthly Mag, XLIX. 84 The.. 
circumambicncies of the coachman’s whip. 

Circumambient (ssukimarmbient), a. [f. 
Cincem- + AmBlENT (or its L. original).] 

1. Going or extending round ; surrounding, en- 
compassing, environing. 

164x Witxins Afath. Magick u. v. (1648) 186 ‘he cir- 
cumambient coldnesse towards the sides of the Vessell. 
1669 PAil. Trans. WV. 1087 An Universal Tendency of Cir- 
cum-ambicnt Bodies to the Center. 183: Carnyte Sart. 
Res. (1858) 3 In the immeasurable circumamhient realm of 
Nothingness and Night. 1861 A. B. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 
19th C. iii. 92 The circumambient aisle encircling the apse. 

b. esp. Said of the air or other circumfused fluid, 
or medium. 

1633 T. Avams 2.x. 2 Peter ii. 14 The air; which is an 
element movable and circumambient. 1679 PLot Staffordsh. 
(1686) 236 The air most immediately circumamhient of the 

. terraqueous globe. 1713 Derwam JAys. Theol. wu. i. 40 

‘The pressure of the Circumambient Air. 1768-74 Tucker 

Lt. Nat. (1852) 1. 345 A circumambient ether, agitated by 

their vibrations. 18g5 M. Arnoip J/ycerinus 53 The Cir- 

cumambient gloom. 
c. * 
1830 I. Tavtor Logic in Theol. (1859) 104 The circum- 
ambient scorn of his fellows. 1866 G. Macpoxatp Am. Q. 
Neigh, xii. (1878) 237 The opening of. .intellectual windows 
towards the circumambient truth. 

2. absol. or as sh. 

1682 Norris /fievoctes 124 In an Orb the Centre is one 
way the beginning, and another way the end of the Cir- 
cumambient. 1849 Miss Mutock Ogifvies xxvi. The whole 
circumambient seemed to have grown suddenly yellow. 

Circumambulate (sd:kim,zmbiveleit), v. [f. 
L. circumambulire (f. circum around +ambulare 
to walk): see -aTE 3,] 

L. ¢rans. To walk round about. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Circumambulate, to walk round 
about, 1816 QO. Kev. XV. 326 Having seven times circum- 
ambulated the Kaaba. 1847 De Quincey Secret Soctetirs 
Wks. (1863) VI. 270 Round and round the furious Jews 
must have circumambulated the Christian camp. 

2. intr. To walk about, go about ; i. to beat 
about the bush. 

1691 Woon Ath. Oxon, (R.), Ordinary persons that cir- 
cumambulated with their box and needle. 1837 Cartyte 
Fr, Rev. 1,1. i, What dubitating, what cireumambulating ! 

Hence Circuma-mbulating vd/. sé, and ffi. a. 
(See above.) 

Circumambulation (s::k#m,embiwla-fon). 
[f. as prec.+-aTIoN.] Walking round or about ; 
fg. beating about the bush, indirect process. 

1606 Wily Beguiled in Waz\. Dodstey VX. 321 Out of the 
profound circumambulation of my supernatural wit. 1607 
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Torsent Four. Beasts (1673) 245 There are Horses so 
instructed, that they can stay themselves in their speediest 
course upon an instant, without any circumamhulation. 
1794 Goowin Cal. H7ilrams 250, 1 was little disposed to | 
unnecessary circumambulation. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Aes. 
u. vi, He .. begins a perambulation and circumambulation 
of the terraqueous Globe. 


Circuma’mbulator. [agent-sb. f. pree. vb.] 
One who circumambulatcs. So Circumambu- 
latory a., of or marked by circumambulation. 

1880 A. Forses in 19¢4 Cent. VII. 228 The circumambu- 
lator of the Green Park. 1633 ‘I’. Carew Ca?. Brit. 362 
Wks. (1824) 154 My privileges are an ubiquitary, circum- 
ambulatory .. immunity over all the priory lodgings. 1842 
Fraser's Mag. XXV1. 642 The style .. is too diffuse, and, 
if we may use the word, circumambulatory. 

Circumantarctic, -basal, etc.: scc Cin- 
CUM- 2. 

Circumbendibus (ssikimbendibss). [A 
humorous forination from Circum + BEND, with 
the ending of a L. ablative pl.J A roundabout 


proecss or method ; a twist, turn; circumlocution. 

1681 Drvpen Sf. Friar v. ii, | shall fetch him back with 
a cfreum-bendtous, 1 warrant him. 1727 Pore, etc, Art 
Sinking 100 The Periphrasis, which the moderns call the 
circumbendibus. 477. Gotvsa. Stoops to Cong. vii, With 
a circumbendihus, hing lodged them in the horsepond. 
1791 Bentuam Jen. Wks. 1843 X. 266 The notice. .was to 
come in cfrcumébendibus through two different channels. 
1814 Scott [Vaz xxiv, Partaking of what scholars call the 
eriphrastic and ambagitory, and the vulgar the circum- 
ee ibus. 1867 Sir W. Harcourt in Times 9 May: 12/2 
What is the intention of this clumsy, embarrassing, and 
vexatious circumbendihus ? 

attrib, 1714 C. Jouxson Country Lasses 1. ii, This fellow 
ruffles me so..with his most abominable circumbendibus 
phrases. , . : 

+ Circumbilivagination. Oés. [So in 
16-17th c. Fr.: app. a fanciful creation of Kabe- 
lais.] Going round, eircumambulation, So Cir- 


cumbilivaginate 2. [f. F. cfresumbilivagin-er], to | 


speak in a roundabout way, use circumlocution. 

1611 Cotcr., Crreombilivagination, a cireumbiliuigation | 
]1632 -xagation,] circular motion; going round, whecling 
about. 1656in Brount Glossogr. a 1693 Urqunart Rabelais 
it. xxii, Gyronomick Circumbilvaginations. /éfd, ut, Xxx, 
That is spoke gallantly, without circumbilivaginating about 
andabout. | 

Cireumbind : sec Cincum- 1. 

Circumcellion (s3ikiimse'lion’. Also7 crron.) 
-ian. [ad. L. cfreumeellion-es pl., £. etrevm around 
+cella CELL: sce below.] 


1. pi. Eccl. (fist. * A name given to the Donatist 


fanatics in Africa during the 4th c., from their | 


habit of roving from house to house.” Dict. Chr. 
Antig. b. Vagabond monks who roved from place 
to place. 

1564 Bricf Exam. xxxxb, You shall rcade_ of the Dona- 
tistes. .Circumcellions, and Papistes. 1621 Burton mad. 
Med. m. iv. 1. iii, (1651) 673 ‘The Circumcellions, in Africk, 
with a mad cruelty made away themselves .. and seduced 
others to do the like, 1702 C. Maturr J/ayn. Chr. vin, iv. 


(1852) 527 There was the phrensie of the old circumcellions | 


in those Quakers. 1872 A. W. Hutton Our Position as 
Cath, 31 The brutal violence of the hardly human Circum- 
cellions. 

+2. ¢ransf. A vagrant. Obs. 

1623 CockreRAm Ciycumeellion, a taverne hunter. 1631 
Bratuwait Whimzies, Hospitall-Man 43 A great part of a 
long winter night is past over by him and the rest of his 
devout circumcellions, etc. 

Circumcentral, -cept, ctc.: sec CircuM-. 

+ Circumcerssion. O/s. rare. Put erroneously 
for CIRCUMINCESSION, and CIRCUMSESSION ; thence, 
by Blount explained from L. cessio yielding. 

(1656 Biount Glossogr., Circnmcession, a besetting, or he- 
sieging round. [This occupies the alphabetic place of C7r- 
cumsession. subseq. edd. insert it in its alph. place * Cr~ 
cumcession (circumcessio), a giving up, or ceasing round 
about; a general yielding.’) @ 1679 ‘IT. Goopwis Election 
IL. vit. ii, The Personal Indwelling of the Father in his Son 
which Divines call circumcession of the Persons. 

+Circumcide, v. Ols. Also 4-5 -side, 5-6 
-cyde, -syde, (4 fa. ¢. -cide, -side, pa. pple. -cid). 
[ad. L. céreumetdere to cut round, clip; circum- 
cise ; circumscribe.]  By-form of CrrcuMcise. 

1340 Hampore 7». Conse. 4187 Yhit sal he be circumcid. 
1382 Wycwtr Gen, xvii. 27 The same day was Abraham cir- 
cumcided and Ysmael his sone. 1388 — Yosh. v. 3 He 
circumside the sones of Isracl in the hil of prepucies. 14... 
Circunsision in Tundale's Vis. 98, Oure vices all that we 
may circunsyde. 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) 1m. iv. 
3139/2 In this tahernacle he was circumcyded. 1535 Cover. 
DALE Yer. iv. 4 Be circumcided in the Lorde. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 68 To put out bayth his ene, Bayth nois 
and eiris circumsyde also. eine Biste (Douay) 1 AZac. i. 63 
The wemen that circumcided their children were murdered, 

Circumeinct,///.2. Alsot Circumei-ncted. 
[ad. L. céreameinct-us pa. pple. of circumcingtre 
to gird about.) Girt about, begirt, encompassed. 

So +Circumci‘nction, Circumci-neture, a 
begirding, a girdle; +Circumeinge v. [sce 
above], to gird round, or about. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabethouer’s Bk. Physick 184/2 This, cir- 
cumcinctione must we lace on the bare body of the Patient. 
1656 Brount Glossogr., Circumcinct, compassed or girt 
about, 1657 Tomusxson Nenon's Disp. 293 Boughs, cir- 
cumcinged with flowers. _/éid. 303 Globular heads circum- 
cincted with pricks. 1657 PAys. Dict., Circumcinge, environ, 


CIRCUMCISER. 


encompass abort, or round. 1884 T. Kersiake in -1 the. 
nem g Feb. 187/3 The natural precipitous circumcincture 
of the promontory. 

Circumcingle: sce Cincun- 1. 

+ Circumcis, fa. pple. Obs. [a. OF. cércuneis, 
L. efreumcis-us + see next.] Circumcisced. 

¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 999 He him self wurd Sanne circumcis. 
—/bid, 1002, 

+Circumcise, sd. Ods. rare. [a. OF. circoncis 
‘prepuce’ (Godef.), repr. L. etreumcisus or -um.] 
Circumcision ; forcskin. 

1250 Gen. § Lx. 2848 Scphora toc dif gunge knaue, And 
dede circumcise hanc, 1460 Jol. Kel. & L. Poems (1866) 
128 Pe flesh of his cyrcumsyce. 

Circumcise (ssukiinsoiz), v. Also 4 -ces, 
-sice, -cyse, -2ize, 4-5 -sise, -syse, 5-cyce, 
-size. [ad. OF. circonciser, -cister; or £. F. etr- 
concts-, stem of ctrconcire ‘pr. pple. -cisant, pres. 
subj. -cise, cte.):—L. efreumeidéres sce prec. and 
Circumcive. J 

I. In Scriptural seuse. 

l. ¢rans. ‘To cut off the foreskin or prepuce of 
males); chiefly as a religions rite of Jews and 
Mohainmedans. Also in Susyery. 

(Also to perform an analogons operation on females.) 

1290 Gen, & fv. 1200 Circumncised he was, a-buten 
schoren. .Circumcised on d¢ e3ztende day. @ 1300 Cursor 
Af. 2668 \Cott.) Do yonr knanebarns to circumces [7 7 
circumcise]. @ 1400 /6fd. 11093 (Laud MS.) When they 
had circumzicid lolin, ¢ 1400 Desfr. Trey 4326 Cercum- 
siset sothely in sort with the Iewes. 1494 Fasyan vu, 329 
The Iewys dwellynge at Norwyche..to answerc to a com- 
playnt..ytthey shuldestele a chylde, and _it circunsysyd of 
the age of a yere, 1621 Bisne Gen, xvii. 11 And ye shall 
circumcise the flesh of your foreskinne. 1616 R, C. Tres” 
iWhis. aw. 1557 Some have turnd Turkes for gaine, yet live 
despisde After they once have been bnt circumcisde. ¢ 1645 
Nowrnn Aetf. (1650) 1. 13 The Habassin emperour..is a 
Jew also from the girdle downward, for he is both circum- 
cised and christened. 1815 Exrninstoxn icc. Candul 
(1842) I. 265 The ee ordered the prisoner to be circum: 
cised against his will, 1863 Co1Lincwoon tr. Hasts's 
Introd. Anthrop.\, 106 Vosmann. .relates of the women of 
Wydah, that they can be circumcised like the Hottentot 
women, 1887 Druitt durgeon's Vade Mecum (ed. 12) 803 
To prodnce a radical cure, the Surgeon must circumcise. 

b. fig. Chiefly as a Uebraism, in reference to 
the purification typified by the rite; partly, with 
the notion of castration. 

¢ 1340 amrone 2 xose 7'r. 13 Vhanesa man circumsysede 
gastely. 1588 pen Decades W, /nd. i Arb.) 53 O Englande, 
whyle tyme is gyuen thee, circumcise thy harte. 1621 
Rinne Deed. xxx. 6 The Lord thy God will circumcise thine 
heart. 1633 1. Furrcnrr Marple sf. ax. xxviii, With 
sharpest griefs her heart was circumcis’d, 1875 JoweT1 
Plato(ed.2\ 111. 85 If you take such an one and circumcise 
his passions. . 

IL. From the elassical Latin sense. 

42. To cut round. Oés. 

1607 Torsens Serperts (1608) 636 The flesh ronnd abont the 
wound, .to be circumcised and cut with a sharprasor. 1799 
G. Satu Laboratory 11. 131 Circumcising them of the hark 
for about two inches round. ee ‘ 

+3. fig. ‘Yo cut short, limit, abridge, cireum- 
scribe ; to eut off. Oss. 

1613 Purcias Pilgr. 1. ut. xvi. 273 Some circumcise from 
hence both Phrygia, and Mysia. @ 1656 Hares Gold, Kent. 
(1688) 308 We mst circumcise and pare even this our vow 
and covenant with God. @ 1672 Wren in Gutch Coll. Cur. 
1.239 The Puritan ..was strongly hent to circumcise [the 
Church} both in authority and revenue. 

Wenee Ci-reumeising vé/. sé. and pi. a. 

@ 1300 Cursor Vf. 2681 Pe werk of circumcising. 1607 
Yorsert Four. Beasts (1673) 149 Poysoned wounds.. 
cured by incision and circnmeising of the flesh, 1611 Basie 
Luke ii. 21 When eight dayes were accomplished for the 
circumcising of the childe. a 1711 Ken //ymins Festre. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 215 ‘The circumcising steel. P 

Circumcised (siukimsovizd, foct. -saized), 
ppla. [f. Cincumcise v. +-ED1.J 

1. Having the prepuce cut off; that has under- 
gone circumcision. (Allusively uscd for ‘Jewish’ 


or ‘ Mohammcdan’.) 

1604 Suaks, Oth, Vv. li. 355, I tooke by th’ throat the cir- 
cumcised Dogge. 1663 J. Srexcer Prodigies (1665) 153 
Maimonides (one of the most learned and sober Doctors of 
the circumciscd Nation’. 1671 Matton Savison 975 My 
name, perhaps, among the Circumcised In Dan, Geafanahe 
..-may sland defamed. 1802 Sourirv Afonodramas, La 
Caba 68 Moor! turbaned misbeliever ! Circumcised traitor ! 

b. fig. Spiritually chastened or purified. 

1828 FE, Irvine Last Days 360 With an open but circum. 
cised ear, they drink in the melody of nature's various song. 

+2. Cut or shorn round. Oés. 

1664 H. More Afyst. [nig. 475 Disguised in some uncouth 
habit with circumcised crowns. 1761 Fitzceratpin PArL 
Trans. LUI. 74 The growth of the circumcised branches. 

43. Cut short, curtailed, circumscribed. Obs. 

1g61 R. Cueney Let. Cecil 16 Apr. in Strype Ann. Refi. 
App. xxiii. 61 My circumcised benefice. ck Hates Ser. 
By this circumcised, narrow, and penurious forme of studie. 

Circumciser (s32kimsaiza1). Also 
[f. CimcumcisE+-ER.] Onc who circumcises. 

1538 CoverDALE 3 Macc. 1.64 They hanged vp the chil- 
dren by the neckes..and slewe the circumcisers of thent. 
1689 Mitton Ci, Power Wks, (1851) 316 This concising 
punishment of circumcisers. 1675 L. Appison State Jews 
61(T.) Having gained a competent skill and experience, 
they set up for circumcisers. 1846 Sourn tr. Chedins' Surg. 
II. 345 The circumcisor. 


-or, 


CIRCUMCISION 


Circumcision (s5ikémsi-zan). Also 2 -ci- 
siun, 3-4 -cicioun, 4 -cisioun, -sisioune, 5 
-sycyon, -sysion, 6 -sysyon. [2. OF. circim- 
cisiun (mod.F. circoncision), ad. L. circumectston- 
em,n. of aetion f. errcumcidére: see CIRCUMCIDE.] 

1. The action of cireumeising; practised as a re- 
ligious rite by Jews and Mohammedans, and by 
various other nations ; also as a surgical operation. 

cx175 Lamb, Flom. 83 pene nome bet him wes izefen at 
circumcisiun. a_1300 Cursor Af, 10986 Pu sal be dumb... 
Till_be time of his circumsisioune. 1382 Wycir JoAs vii. 
22 Moyses 3af to 3ou circumcisioun, 1536 Prlgr. Perf. 
(w. de W. 1531) 207 b, Whiche circumcision (as saynt Bede 
sayth) wasa fygure of baptym. 1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 
zo Their Religion is Paganisme, yet Circumsision tels us, 
they [Malagasy] have heard of Mahomet. 1776 Gipson 
Decl. & FY. xvi. 390 Distinguished by the peculiar mark 
of circumcision. 1879 WaLLace Australas. v, 101 Circum- 
cision is used in the north and in the south, [1881 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Crreumctsto feminarum. The removal of portions 
of the nymphz, and sometimes of the clitoris, of the female, 
as practised hy some Eastern nations.} 

attrib. 15 Sir T. Browne //ydriot. 9 The circumcision 
knives which Josuah also buried. 1885 Arnold § Sons 
Catal. Surgic. Instr. 466 Circumcision Clamp. 

b. fig. Spiritual purification by, as it were, 
cutting away sin. 

1§26 TinpaLe Howe. ii. 29 The circumcision of the herte is 
the true circumcision. 611 /6r¢, Circumcision is, that of 
the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter. 1549 BA. 
Comm, Prayer, Collect for Circumcisron, Graunt vs the 
true circumcision of thy spirite. 

e. éransf. In Biblical language: The ecireum- 
cised people, the Jews ; fs: ‘the Israel of God’. 

1382 Wye Acts x. 45 The feithful, or cristen, men of 
circumcisioun [1§34 Tispace, They of the circumcision 
which beleved: so Cranmer, Geneva, and 1611: 1835 
Coverna.e, The faithfull of the circumcision; so AAerms.] 
1611 Biste Gad. ii.g That wee should goe vnio the heathen, 
and they vnto the circumcision. — /*Atl. iii. 3 For we are 
the circumcision which worship God in the spirit..and haue 
no confidence in the flesh, 1839 Viowetn Ave. Brit. CA. ii. 
(1847) 18 The especial apostle of the circumcision. 

2. £ecl, The festival of the Cireumeision of 
Christ, observed on the 1st of January. 

14.. Circumstsion (Tundale’s Vis. 98) This day..That 
called is the Circumsysion. a 31558 Songs & Ball. (1860! 5 
The tyme of newe yere, callyd che feast of Chrysts syrcoin- 
sysyon. 1782 Prirstery Corrupt Chr. V1. vin. 134 The 
feast of Circumcision is first mentioned. .in 450. 

+ 3. [As in ch. Lat.] Cutting or shaving round. 

rg81 J. Bras Afacddon's Ansu. Usor. 489 b, That shave- 
lyng and cowled rowte..with bare scraped scalpes, beyny 
a new fangled mark of circumcision. at “Tops... Ene 
Beasts (1673: 10 Another beast ..much like a Baboun, as 
appeareth by his natural circumcision. 1762 FitzGerato 
Frutt Trees in Phil. Trans. LW. 72 Making an incision 
lengthways, from the upper to the under circumcision, I 
separated the bark. EA 

Circumci'sionist, an advocate of circumcision. 

1883 J. Parker Afest. Life I. 99 Ue was no circum- 
cisionist, 

Cireumclose, sce Circum- 1. 

Circumeclu‘de, v. rare. [ad. L. cércumelidsre 
to shut in on all sides.] So Circumolwsion, an 
enclosing all round. 

1677 Gat Crt. Gentiles VW. in. 121 To cireumclude or 
shut up. 1730-6 Baitey Crrenmclusion, a shutting or en- 
closing all about. Hence in mod. Dicts. 1881 Syd. Soe. 
Lex., Circumclusion, a mode of compression of n hlond- 
vessel by passing a needle through the skin, under the ves- 
sel, then out through the skin again, and tying a ligature 
over the two ends of the needle, so as to exercise pressure. 

Circumcolumnar, cte.: see Crrcvu-. 

+Circumeu'rrent, 2. Os. [ad. pr. pple. of 
L. cireumcenurrére to run round.}  Rtnning ronnd, 
considering all round, So Cireumeu‘rrence. 

1655-60 Stancey //ist. Philos. (1701) 222/1 Undistracted, 
and circumcurrent Phantasiec. /éfd, 223/1 Having thus by 
Circumcurence examined the Phantasie. 

+ Cirrcumdate,¢. Os. In 5-6 oircun-. (ad. 
L. cfreumddt-us, pa. pple. of circumddre to put 
around, sugeind Surrounded, encompassed. 

1460 Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 82 O plesauntolyue with 
grace circundate te ree Barctay Mirr. Gi Mann, 
WF) Fj, This life is.. Circundate in compasse with miser 
and wo, 1560 Rottasn Crt, Venus ut. 475 All circundat wit 
the quhite Alabast. 

+ Ci-'rcumdate, v. 04s. Alsocircun-. [f. as 
pree.: see -ATE3, (Quot. 1578 perhaps implies a 
vb. circunde.} _ trans. To surround, eneompass. 

1578 Banister //tst, J/an 1, 23 A strong enclosure, so 
circundated and compassed for the safe keeping of the hart 
and Lunges. /dfd. 1. 32 That Cartilage..circundeth and 
compasseth..the head of the thigh. 16a: Quartes Dit, 
foems, Esther, Don Phoebus fiery Steeds. . That circundates 
in twice twelve hours the World. 1632 Litncow 7var, v1. 
(1682) 250 Within the mae ty 3 leaves, 1639 G. Danigu 
Ecclus. xxviii. 73 Circumdate thy land With hedge of thorne. 
1657 Tomuinson Nenon'’s Disp. 291 Circumdated with little 
angust, long leaves. 

So + Circumdant a. (ad. L. circumdaut-em, pr. 
pple. of circrmdire}, surrounding; Cireumda'- 
tion, the act of surronnding. Oés. 

1600 W. Vaucuan Direct, f, [fealth (1633) 97 Because the 
circundant nyre is colder. 1645 Dicsy Nat, Bodies “xv. 
(1658) 167 The coldness of the circumdant air. 1623 Cocke: 
Ram, A compassing about. .Circundation, 


Circumdenudation, -dolate: see Cincum-. 
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Circumduce (ssikimdlis’, v. [ad. L. cir- 
cumdrtic-éreto lead around ; (as law term) to annul.] 

+1. ¢rans. To carry or move round; to eause 
to turn round an axis or centre; =CrrcumpvucT I, 

1578 Banister Hist. Afar t. 19 Vhe head is not circum- 
duced hy the articulation of the head with the first Vertebre. 
1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos, (1839) 183 A plane may, be 
circumduced about a strait line..as the axis of that motion. 
1657 Tomtinson Nenon’s Disp, 60 Which we hold ..and 
circumduce it this way and that way, 

2. Sc. Law. To deelare (the term) elapsed for 
leading a proof. 

1609 Skene Neg. Afaj. Act K. Robert I, 25 He sall tine 
the benefite of probation (and the terme salbe circumiduced 
agains him). 1784 Ersxine (’rinc, Sc. Laz (1809) 477 An 
interlocutor is pronounced, circumducing the term, and pre- 
cluding him from bringing evidence thereafter. 1815 Scotr 
Guy A1,\, | have allowed you a competent space to express 
your feelings. 1 must circumduce the term. 

Circumduct (s5ukimdokt), v. [f. L. circum 
diict-, ppl. stem of cfrcumdiicére: see pree.] 

1. érans. +a. In general sense: To lead or eon- 
vey round or about. Oés. b. Phys. To carry or 
move round an axis. 

1599 Nasite Lenten Stiffe (1871) 88 About and about the 
inward and base court they circumducted him. 1624 Hey- 
woop Gunaik. u. One Martha whom Marcius most 
honourablie circumducted in a horse-litter. 1839-47 ‘Topp 
Cycl, Anat. 111. 790/1 The recti muscles are..capable of 
circumducting the cornea in all directions, 1885 ‘Tl’. Llotmes 
Surgery (ed. 3) 1. 1077 The thigh should be. .circumducted 
inwards. 

2. Law. To cancel, annul. (Cf. Cincumpuce 2.) 

1726 Ayuirre Parerg.28 Acts of Judicature may be can- 
celled and circumducted by the Will..of the Judge. /dic. 
a The citation may be circumducted in Judgment, tho’ 
the Defendant should not appear, 

Circumduction (soskimdakfan’. [ad. L. cir- 
cumduclion-em n, of action f. circumdicére.J 

1. The action of leading round or about; a 
roundabout or ciretiitous course. ? Obs. 

1602 Fucercke Pandects Law Nations 2 Vhe course and 
circumduclion of their yeare. a 1637 Lb. Jonson Under. 
aoods, Vis. Muses Drayton, In thy admired Periegesis, Or 
universal circumduction Of all that read thy Poly-Olbion. 
1784 Jounson Let. to Langton 13 Apr. » You might have had 
it with less circumduciion. 1822 ‘T, ‘Tavtor Apuletus 47 
Led by an angular circumduction into the forum. 

2. The turning of anything round about its eeutre 
or axis; spec. in Phys. the rotatory tnovement by 
which a limb is made to deseribe a eone having 
its apex at the joint. 

1§78 Banister /list. Man iw. 47 Vhe Muscles of circum. 
duction, or they that lead the eye about, 1656 tr. /Zodées’ 
Elon, Philos. 1839) 6 The figure was made by the circum. 
duction of a bode whereof one end remained unmoved. 
1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 256/1 Vhe wrist.. admits of 
vague o apes ioe and circumduction. 1842 E, Witson Anat. 
Fade Mec. 93 Circumduction can be performed only in 
the shoulder and hip joints, 1870 Bowen Logic viii. 233 
The circumduction of a body one end of which is fixed. 


3. Law. Annulling; eancellation. Crrcumduc- 
lion of the term: in Sc. Law, the sentence of a 
judge declaring the time elapsed for leading a 
proof or doing other judicial acts, and precluding 
the bringing forward of any further evidence. 

1609 Skins Arg. May., Forme Proeces 121 All probation 
. ceases, and ends be twa wayes: the first is, circumduction 
of the terme : the other is, conclusion of the cause, 1726 
Avurr Parerg. 196 The Defendant must be cited de novo, 
as a circumduction requires. 


§: Deceit, cheating. [L. c#rcumductio.} 

1623 CockeraM, Circunduction, Guile, or deceit. 
Biount Glossogr, . 

Circumerration: see Circum- 1. 

+ Circumferr, v. Obs. [ad. L. eéreumferre to 
bear or earry round. Cf. OF. circonferer.] trans, 
To carry or bear round, 

160s Bacon Adv. Learn. 11, v. § 2 The contemplations of 
man..are circumferred to nature. 1648 W. Moxracu Devout 
Essgn, ii. 2 The charities which power hath circumferred 
to others, doe all returne, 


+ Circusmferat, a. Sc. Obs. rare. [for cir- 
cumferit, pa. pple. of prec., or ad. F, ctrconferd] 
Surrounded, encompassed. 


1560 Rottann Crt. Venus t. 86 Trim Tergattis..Circum- 
ferat with stanis subtellie. 
In 6 


Circumference (sekomftréns), sé. 
cercumferens, cyrcompherence. [a. F. circou- 
Sérence, or ad. 1. ctreumferentia (also linea cir- 
cumferens), {circum round, about + fer-re to bear. 
The literal sense in L. would have been ‘a bear- 
ing (of anything) about’; but the word arose 
as a Jate literal transl. of Gr. wepipépaia rotundity, 
outer surface, periphery, sb. of state f. wepipepys 
turning round, round, surronnding.} 

1. The line that forms the encompassing bonn- 
dary, esp. of anything ofa rounded form; compass, 
eireuit. spec. tn Geom. The eurved Tine which 
forms the boundary of a cirele or other elosed 
eurve ; also, rarely, the aggregate of the sides of 
a rectilineal figure; periphery. 

1393 Gower Conf. HI, go The cercle and the circumfer- 
ence Of every thing unto the heven. 1413 Lys. /’rdgr. 


Sowle v. i, (1859) 70 In the circuinference of eueriche of 
these cercles, was sette a lytel Cercle, 1555 Eoun Decades 


2656 in 


CIRCUMFERENTIAL. 


W dnd, (Arb.) 249 The Spanyardes and Portugales com- 
pased the hole circumference of the worlde. 1570 Bit- 
uincstey £uctid 1, def. xv. 3 A circle is a plaine figure, con- 
teyned vnder one line, which is called a circumference. 
1635 N. Carrenter Geog. Ded, 1. iv. 77 The spokes of a 
wheel moue faster neere the circumference. 1806 Hutron 
Course Math. 1. 37 Of a Circular Ring, cr .. the Space 
included between the Circumferences of two Circles, 1884 
Bower § Scott De Bary's Phaner, § Ferns 309 It thusem- 
hraces..the whole circumference of the node. 
b. Measure or distanee round. 

1555 Even Decades W, /nd. (Arb.) 225 Of gteater circum- 
ference then the heade of a man. 1664 Power Exp. PAtlos. 
1. 1 Two fair cyes. .of the circumference of a spangle. 1718 
Laoy M. W. Montacue “eft. IL. xlix. 65 Strabo calls Car- 


. aoe forty miles in circumference. 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 
199 he circumference of the mass of Jand was nearly three 
miles. 


2. In looser use: +a. A part of the ciretim- 
ference, an arc. Obs. 

1656 tr. f/obbes’ Elem. Philos, (1839) 181 The crooked 
line which terminates the circle [is] the perimeter ; and every 
part of that crooked line, a circumference or arch. 

+b. The surface of a body having a cireular or 
rounded seetion, e.g. a sphere, cylinder, ete. Ods. 

1615 Crooxe Lady of Man 71 From the Center to the 
Circumference of the body. 1647 F. E. sist. Edw. 74, 
(1680) 28 In the circumference of his Brain he cannot finde a 
way to lead himout. 1704 Newton Ofticks(J.), The bubble 
..seemed red at its apparent circumference. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. 1. 39 There is great heat in the bowels of the 
earth, which is constantly expanding from the centre to the 
circumference. : 

+c. Put for the whole cirele. Ods. rare. 

1667 Mitton P. L. 1. 286 His ponderous shield.. Behind 
him cast; the broad circumference Hung on his shoulders 
like the Moon. 

3. gen. Compass, bound, enelosure. 

1598 Suaxs. Merry 11”, in. v. 113To be compass‘d like a 
good Bilbo in the circumference of a Pecke. 1720 Ozett 
Vertot's Kom. Kep. WU. ix. 49 A Civil War raging within 
the very Circumference of her Walls. 1857 H. Reeo Lect. 
Eng. Poets 11. i. 249 Wrapped in the little circumference of 
a tufi of grass. 

4. That whieh surrounds, environment. rare. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. §.51 Every devil is an 
Hell unto himselfe ; he..needs not the misery of circum- 
ference to afflict him. 1825 Soutnry Tale Paraguay u. 11 
A wide circumference of woodlands waste. 

+5. A circuit ; aroundabout or circuitous eourse. 

1847 Boorpr /xtrod. Knowl. 209 From Calys I haue set 
the cyrcuyle or the cercumferens of Europ .. and am come 
to Calys agayn. 1? ¢ 1600 Distracted Emp. v. iv, in Bullen 
Old 1'C. (1884) IH. 259 What a lardge passage or cyrcom- 
ieee tes Theise prynces make to come unto the way Which 

yes before theire nosses! 1647 H. More Song of Sond u, 
iti. in. xiv, Thus all things tn distinct circumference Move 
about Him that satisfies themall. 1700 Lutrrrii Brief Rel, 
(1857) IV. 720 He took a circumference, and came upon the 
back of their camp and surprized them. 7 

+b. Roundabout process, ado aéoul a thing. 

1665 Third Advice Painter 27 Some Pattents pass with less 
circumference. 

6. fig. (Usually opposed to Centre 56.6, 11 b.) 

160g Tuyxxe Advocate in Animadzv. Introd. 111 Which 
elas) er the centre of your bounty doth spreade it 
self into the circumference of all orders of your subjectis. 
a371x Ken //ymmotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 IIL. 167 Grief the 
circumference was, the centre joy. 827 Pottox Course 7. 
1x, To send his glaring eye Beyond the wide circumference 
of his woe. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Commt. 430. 

Circumference, v. rare. [f. pree. sb.] frans. 
To form the eireumference of, to encompass. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u, ii. 57 Nor is the vigour 
of this great body included only in i{t}s selfe, or circum- 
fiecnead hry its surface. 1887 Tatmacr in Voice 15 Dec. 7 
The earth is diametered and circumferenced with discord. 

+ Circu-mferencer. Obs. = CIRCUMFERENTOR 1. 

1672 Petty Pol. Anat, 375 The admeasurement of land.. 
with acircumferencer, 


+ Circu'mferent, z. Oés. [In form, ad. L. 
circumferent-em, pres. pple. of circumferre to 
carry round; but associated in sense with cércsm:- 
ference.) Forming the cireumference, encireling, 
Latte eens travelling around. : 

1612 WoopaLt Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) 315 The. .pinne in 
the center guideth the circumferent tooth-head saw. 1620 
Mipoteton & Row tev Conrtly Afasgue Wks. V. 165 The 
round year In her circumferent arms will fold us all. 1620 
Verner Via Recta (1650) 296 From the center to the cir- 
cumferent parts. 1652 Srarke /'rism, Devot. (1663) 580 
Those of circumferent nations. 

"| = In cireumference. 

¢ 3420 Pallad, on flush. 1.61 A comune busshell greet 
circumferent, Or litel lesse [i. e. as great in circumference as 
n common bushel). 

Circumferential (so:ke:mférenfial), a. [f. 
L. circumferenti-a CiRCUMFERENCE + -AL.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the ecir- 
eumference. , 

1610 Heatey Sf. Ang. Crtie God 584 Called Perici, 
circumferentiall inhabitants. 164§ Crfy Alaram 9 Circum. 
ferentiall deliberations without any fixed center. 1658 W. 
Burton /fin, Anton. 1 58 ‘The circumferential inscription 
upon the reverse. Cuowortn J/rfell. Syst.1. v. 824 
Circumferential Lines leading to this Center. 1918 tr. 
Panctrollus’ Rerum Mem, V1. xvii. 383 How much a 
Circular or Circumferential Line is greater than a strait 
Line drawn through the Centre. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
vii. (1878) 173 The circumferential flowers have their corollas 
much more Boieicped than those ofthe centre. 1882 Nature 
XXVII. 3s Strength [of a gun] to resist a bursting strain, 
which is called circumferential strength. 


CIRCUMFERENTOR. 


+2. Circuitous, roundabout, indirect. Oés. 

1662 Futter Worthies (1840) I. 125 Circumferential 
devices. /6id. 111. 406 He preferred death in a direct line 
before a circumferential passage thereunto, 4 

Hence Circumferentially adv., in a circtm- 
ferential way ; in or upon the circumference. 

1863 Huxtey Jfan’s Place Nat. § 2. 62 The yelk becomes 
circumferentially indented. 1882 Mayne Reip in N. Y. 
Tribune 24 May 8 Dealing with the larger limbs, he.. 
notches them circumferentially. 

Circumferentor (soikemferento1). Also 7 
-er. [f. CIRCUMFERENT +-oR, -ER of the agent.] 

1. Surveying, An instrument consisting of a flat 
brass bar with sights at the ends and a circular 
brass box in the middle, containing a magnetic 
needle, which plays over a graduatcd circle; the 
whole being supported on a staff or tripod. (Now 
commonly superseded by the THEODOLITE.) 

1610 W. Founincuan Art of Survey n. iv. 53 With Plaine- 
Table, Theodelite, Sector, Circumferentor. 1644 Nvr 
Gunnery WW. (1647) 36 Cireumferenter, or Geometrical 
Square. 1697 PAtl. Trans. XIX. 625 ‘Che Circumferentor, 
by which the Down Survey, or Sir William Petty's Survey 
of Ireland was taken. are S. Wytp (ér¢/e) The Practical 
Surveyor, by the Plain-Table, Theodolite, or Circumferen- 
tor, 1864 Jearrreson R. Srephensonl.48(L.). 

2. An instrument for measuring the circum- 
ference of a wheel ; a tirc-measurer, tire-circle. 

1874 Keicut Dict. Mech, 

Cireumfixed, -flanked, ctc.: see CircuM- 1. 

Circumflect (ssikdmflekt), v. [ad. L. ez 
cumflcctére to bend round; also, to mark or pro- 
nounce with a circumflex accent.] 

1. rans. Gram. To mark with a circumflex 
accent. +b. fig. To accentuate, emphasize (cf. 
CIRCUMFLEX B. I b.). 

1643 Sober Sadness 1 To circumflect the sad accents of 
their just Complaint. 1751 Westey Wes, (1872) XIV. 80 
Nouns of the First Declension circumfiect the Genitive 
Plural. 

2. To bend round. 

In mod. Dicts, x 

Circumflex (d-1kimficks), a. and sb. [As 
. adj., ad. L. eircumflex-us bent about, pa. pple. of 
circumfiectére; as applied to the accent, it trans- 
lated Gr. mepromépev-os, lit. ‘drawn around’, in re- 
ference to its shape. The sb. is partly an abso- 
lute use of the adj., partly (senses 2, 3) repr. L. 
circumflextu-s a bending round. ] 

A. adj. 

1. Gram. A word meaning literally ‘bent round’ 
applied to an accent-mark 4°, or ~, placed, ori- 
ginally in Greck, over long vowels having a par- 
ticular accent or ‘tone’ (see AccENT 1); and 
thence transferred to other languages asa mark of 
length, of contraction, or of a particular variety of 
long vowel. Sometimes also applied to the tone, 
quantity, or quality indicated by this mark. 

The Greek mepionmpevos was used by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, 8.c, 30 (meprombpevac Adgers!, According to 
Arcadius wept tévwy (¢200 A.D.), prob. copying Herodian 
(¢150 A.D.), the sign and name are both attributed to Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium (¢26q B.c.). The original mark is 
said to have been * a combination of ’ and ‘, and hence 
called éfuBdpeta, for which however Aristophanes is said to 
have substituted ~ to avoid confusion of ~ with Lambda 
(A). This statement proves at least that the rounded form 
was the common one ¢200. In our oldest accented texts 
(7-9the.) both forms * and ~ exist, but the rounded form 
prevailed, and by later scribes was turned up with a 
flourish, thus ~. 

The Latin grammarians of 2~3d c. call the mark circum. 
flexus, and generally agree as to its shape being * (exc. 
Capella who used ~); but it was not actually used in 
writing Latin till modern times, when sometimes introduced 
to indicate contraction as in amdérunt for amaverunt, or 
in the ablative sing. in -@. In recent times also it has been 
introduced in French to mark a long vowel, chiefly due to 
contraction, as in dée from deste. The circumflex used in 
normalized printing of Old High German, and other Teu- 
tonic langs., to express long quantity, originated in an 
acute accent ‘(as in O.E.), which being thus made *, has 
been confounded with the Romanized form of the circumflex. 

In modern English use the mark has no definite value, 
but is variously used by orthoepists or phonetists to mark 
long quantity, ‘ broad’ quality, or the like. 

#3577 Gascoicne Wes. (1587) Djb, The grave accent is 
marked by this caract’, the light accent is noted thus‘, and 
the circumflex, or indifferent is thus signified ~. 1589 Put- 
TENHAM Lng. Poeste u. vi [vii.] (Arb.) 92 Called the circum- 
flex, or compast accent : and if new termes were not odious, 
we migbt very properly call him the (windabout) for so is 
the Greek word. c1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 22 
The circumflex accent both liftes and felles the syllab tbat 
it possesseth, and combynes the markes of other tuae, 
thus aa7t Rosy Lat. Gram. 1. xiii. 98 The Romans 
distinguish between an acute and a circumflex accent. 

2. Bent or bending round ; + circuitous. 

1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo’s Comic Wks. (1709) 187, I 
. took a circumflex Road. 1728 Swirr Discovery, With a 
congee circumflex, Bush, smiling round on all, retreats. 
1870 Hooxer Std, Flora 42 Embryo hooked, folded or 
circumflex, 

3. Anat. Applied to certaiu structures of curved 
or winding form, or which bend round others; as 
the circumflex arteries of the arm (anfertor and 
posterior ¢ a), of the thigh (¢zfernal aud ex- 
ternal), of the knce; the cercsmflex iliac artery 
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and vein; the circumflex nerve of the arm; the 
cércumflex muscle of the palate, or sensor palati. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 634 The thoracic and cir- 
cumflex arteries. 1836-39 Topp Cyc?. Anat. Il. 247/1 The 
internal circumflex artery is a larger vessel than the external. 
1842 E, Witson Anat. Vade Alec. 422 The Branches of the 
circumflex nerve are muscular and cutaneous. 1881 Mivart 
Cat 278 From the same two nerves there arise the circum- 
flex and the subscapular nerves. 


B. sé. 


1. Gram. A circumflex accent ‘sign): see A. 1. 

1 Doutanp Orntth. Microl. 70 The Circumflex is that, 
by which a sillable first raised is carried low. 1656 Blount 
ce, v, Circumfiex is that mark, which is used over the 
letter (@) in... Asmdsti for Amariste. 171% J. GREENWooD 
Eng. Gram, 240 It would not be amiss if the long 7 were 
always mark’d with a Circumflex ..thus #. 1883 Marcu 
Comp. Gram. Anglo-Sax. § 12 In this book .. a circumflex 
is used over all long vowels and diphthongs. 

th. fig. Obs. 

1655 GuRNALL Chr. it Arm, tii. (1669) 79/2 This accents 
the. .unholiness of a Saint with a circumflex. . 

+ 2. Bending round, winding, curve, a curved line, 

1601 W. Parry 7rav, Sir A. Sherley 24 Every letter 
(well neere) with his circumflex importeth a whole word. 
1655 Mra. Worcester Cent. (nz, A Cypher. .so contrived 
that one line, without returns and circumflexes stands for 
each and every of the 24 Letters. 3709 Yatler No.7 ? 16 
The Circumflex, which Persons of fie Profession take in 
their Walking. 1973 J. Ross Pratricide iii, 928 ‘Vhis 
terrene Shook with concussive circumflex most dread. 

3. A curved linc, (or {, bracketing two or more 


lines of writing. ? Ods. 

1801 F. THrsicerin Nicolas Disp. Nefson (18461V 11. Introd. 
208 Those Line-of- Battle Ships... within the circumflex were 
boarded by me in the following order. 1853 Kane Grinncl/ 
Exp, xxviii, (1836) 231 The limbs of two broken arcs stretch- 
ing like circumflexes at about 23° distance on each side of 
the moon, 

Circumflex, v. [f. L. circum/flex- ppl. stem 
of circumfiectére: sec prec. ; but in IL. from prec. ; 
in the former case the stress is on -fe-x, in the 
latter on ¢z'7cu-, as in the adj.] 


I. 1. “rans. To bend or wind round. 

1644-98 CLEVELAND Gen. Poents (1677) 39 With a splay 
month, and a nose circumflext. 1673 I’. Jorpan in Heath 
Grocers’ Comp, (1869) 514 A Reynard Gules, with a Goose- 
neck in his mouth, and her Body circumflex'd over his 
Back, 1851 7¥ses 19 Sept. 4/5 The last coil [of submarine 
cable] being securely areuninened at about 4 o'clock. 

b. To arch over with somcthing bent round. 

1850 Browninc Naas Eve gc. 177 Till the heaven of 
heavens were circumflext [with a rainbow]. 

42. gut. To bend ronnd. Odés. 

2661 Morcan Sfh. Gentry u. i, 13 That doth circumflex 
and turn down like a Flower de Lice. 

II. 3. “rans. To put or take a circumflex accent 
upon ; to write or pronounce with a circumflex. 

1565 Coorrr Dict. Hist. s.v. Britannia, Fyndynge in 
Suidas, that Prytania in greeke, with a circumflexed aspi- 
ration, doeth signifie metalles. 19751 Westry Wes, (1872) 
XIV, 80 Acute-toned words of the First and Second De- 
clensions circumflex all their Genitives and Datives. 19974 
Mitrorn /farm. Lang. 66 It was always acuted or circum. 
flexed. 1813 Afonth. ATag. XXXVI. 425 Letters that are 
circum flexed must be pronounced long. 

+b. Aumorous, To accentuate strongly. Ods. 

1661 L. Grirrin Doctr. Asse, Asse’s Compl. 8 We are 
none of those, That Circumflex their Sermons with their 
Nose, And mingle Hopkins Rimes, with Wisdomes Prose ! 

4. To bracket, conjoin in writing with a curved 
line, (. (Cf. CrrcuMFLEX 50. 3.) ? Ods. 

1808 J, Poore Reply R. Gardiner’s Ausw. 9 By some 
flourish of a very free pen..they became circumfexed into 
one date. 

Circumflexion, -flection (s51kimfle"kfan). 
[ad. L. czrcumflexiin-em bending round.] 

1. Bending round ; circuitous course. 

1555 Even Decades W. Ind. a. x. (Arb.) 184 The circum. 
flection or course of the water reboundynge in compasse. 
1656 BLount Glossogr., Circumflexion, a bowing or bend- 
ing round about. 1773 Batchelor Il. 45 Such sudden 
stops, and circumflections. [In Worcester; and in mod. 
Dicts.} 

2. Marking or accenting with a circumflex. 

1815 Month. Mag. XX XIX. 303 The definition of circum. 
flexion. .is not very consistent with his explanation of the 
two simple accents. 

4+Cireumfloribus, Awmorous nonce-wd. ([E. 
L. circum +flortbus, abl. pl. of fos flower. Cf. 
CIRcCUMBENDIBUS.] Flowery and long-winded. 

1738-9 Mary Granvitte A wfodiog. (1861) I]. 45 Much 
circumfloribus stuff was talked of on the Court side. 

Cireumflow: see Crrcun- 1. 

Circumfluence (saiko'mflzéns). rare. [as if 
ad. L. *eireumfpluentia, f. circumfludre: see next.) 
A flowing around. 

1881 Rossetti Ballads & Sonn. 203 Like multiform cir- 
cumfluence manifold Of night’s flood-tide. 1888 Harfer's 
Mag. Apr. 767 The circumfluence of a shadowed sea, 


Circumfluent (sosko-mfizént). [ad L. cfr- 
cumfiuent-em, pres. pple. of circunfiucre to flow 


round.) Flowing round; ambient as a fluid. 

1577 Dee Relat. Spir. 1. (1659) 29 A Centre: From the 
which the Circumfluent beams of his proper power do pro- 
ceed. 1656 Birount Glossogr., Circuntfluent, that flows and 
runs about. 1725 Pore Odyss. t. 230 Whose bounds the 
deep circumfluent waves embrace. 1849 Murcnison Siluvia 
vi. (1867) 110 With two encircling mounds and two circum- 
fluent valleys. 1864 Ruskin in Reader 1V. 678/1 In that 
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matter of Political Economy also (though forced in like 
manner to write of that by unendurable circumfluent fallacy), 
I know my ground. 1868 Giavstone Juv. Mundi xiii. 
(1870) 488 "he..conception of a great circumfluent River. 

ircumfluous (soiko'mflvos), a. [f. L. cércum- 
fiu-us flowing around, (more commonly) flowed 
around, surrounded by water + -ovs.] 

1. Flowing aronnd, surrounding as a fluid; also 
transf.; = C1RCUMFLUENT. 

1638 Wirkins Vew MWordd iv. (1707) 33 A kind of circum. 
fluous Reflection. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vn. 270 Hee the 
World Built on circumfluous Waters. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
iv. 733 Girt_with circumfluous tides. 1846 Grote Greece 
1, xili, 208 On the farther side of the circumfluous ocean. 

2. Flowed round, surrounded by water. 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. 1. 608 This circumflnous isle. 1656 
Brount Glossogr., Circtonfluous, .. that is flowed about. 
1845 J. H. Newman £ss. Developm. 255 Her offspring .. 
wherewith the populous swarms ever throng the circum- 
fluous hive. A ; : 

Circumfodient, -fulgent: see Crrcum- 1. 

+ Circumfora‘neal, 2, O?s. rare. [f. as next 
+-AL.] = next. 

1613 Jackson Creed ur. 30 Wks. I]. 124 Circumyented by 
any domestic pedlar or circumforaneal copesmate. 

+ Circumfora‘nean, «. Obs. [f. as next + 
-AN.] = next. 

1603 Houtann Péutarch's Bor. 1199 These juglers and 
vagarant circumforanean land-leapers. 162z Purron 4 vat. 
Mel. 1. ii. 1, iv. (1651) 60 Not borrowed from circumforanean 
Rogues and Gipsies. 1655 Futter 77ist. Camb, 24 Cir 
cumforanean Pedlars .. secretly vend prohibited Pam. 
phlets. ; 4 

Circumforaneous (souk#mforétn7as), a. 
Now rare or Obs. [f. Li efrctemfordne-us (f. 
circum + forum market) +-0us.] Strolling from 
inarket to market; wandering, vagrant, vagabond ; 
quack, 

1650 J. Brinstey Aa cintidote 29. 1651 Baxter /nf. Bap- 
tion ww. 235 A Circumforaneous Antidote. 1654 GayTos 
Pleas. Notes w. viii. 219 The circumforaneous Iemperick. 
1664 H. Morr Alyst. 77g. xvi, A kind of circumforaneous 
Masking or Mumming. xg11 Appison Sect. No. 47 2 6, 
I mean those circumforaneous Wits, whom every Nation 
calls by the Name of that Dish of Meat which it likes best 
ein Italy, Maccaronies; and in Great Britain, Jack Pud- 
dings, 1827 Ccnen Lect. Hest. Medicine Wks. 1827 1. 
373 At first they practised in a circumforaneous manner. 

© Translating L. cércumfordneus in senses (a.) 
carried about for expiation, (¢.) movable. 

1822 T. Tavior Apuéerus ut. 47 Those who, with lustral 
sacrifices, expiate, by circumforaneous victims, the anger 
of the Gods. 7éfd.1v. 77 ‘Towers formed from the junction 
of planks, after the manner of a circumforaneous house. 

Circumfuse (s3ukmfizz), v. [f. L. cere fits-, 
ppl. stem of circumfundere to pour around, to 
surround, encompass. ] 

1. “rans. To pour, diffuse, or spread (a finid) 
around or about (anything). 

1648 Herrick Hesfer., On Julia's Breath, All the spices 
of the East Are circumfused there. 1664 Power £.x/. 
Philos. uw. tor This vast Element of Air, circumfused about 
this terraqueous Globe. 1819 Peayrain Nat. Phil. I. 305 
An elastic fluid, circumfused about a solid. 

2. To surround (a thing) on all sides wzth or 7 
(a fluid medium or the like); to bathe. (The 
surrounding substance may itself be the subject.) 

1605 B. Jonson Jfasgne Blackness 72 In the lake .. Ap- 
pear'd a face, all circumfused with light. 1791 Cowrrr 
Odyss. vu. 174 Ulysses .. by Minerva thick With darkness 
circumfus’d. 1805 Worpnsw. Prelude (1850) 222 The light 
of beauty did not fall in vain Or grandeur circumfuse them 
tonoend. 18:8 Byron Ch. Har. ww. lii, Glowing and cir- 
cumfused in speechless love. ; 

Hence Circumfused f//. a., diffused or spread 
around ; surrounding or enveloping as a fluid. 

1596 Fitz-Grrrray Sir F. Drake (1881) 43 Whose tops.. 
Were damp'd with cireumfused clouds from sight. 1649 
Butwer Pathomyet. n, iv. 157 The circumfused skin. -hath 
avoluntary motion. 1837 /raser’s Mag. XVI. 666 Disperse 
into thin air the circumfused air. 

Circumfu'sile, 2. rarc—'. [f. L. type *e27- 
cumfusilis, £. circumfis- ppl. stem of efrewnfiun- 
dére (see prec.) after fiisz/is.]) Poured or spread 
around. 

1725 Pops Odyss, m. 541 Artist divine, whose skilful hands 
infold The victim’s horn with circumfusile gold. 

Circumfusion (ssukdmfigan). [ad. L. ci7- 
cumfision-em, f. circumfundére : see Cincum¥USE. ] 
Pouring or diffusion around. : 

1603 Sir C. Hevpon Fad. Astro/. vi. 163 The circumfusion 
ofthe aire. 1704 Swirr 7. ud (1710) 63 The natural... suit 
..of daily Creation and Circumfusion, 387t Mortev Vod- 
taire iii. (ed. 2) 116 That circumfusion of bright light which 
is the bighest aim of speech, 

Ci:rcumgesta‘tion. ? Ods. [f. L. circum- 
gestdre to carry round: see -aTION.] A carrying 
about (ceremonially or in procession). 

@ 1564 Brecon Compar, betw. Lord's Sup. § Pope's Mass 
(1844) 394 That popish mass..with her feigned propitiatory 
sacrifice, with her transubstantiation, circumgestation. 1647 
Jer. Taytor Dissnas. Popery i. (1686) ge Circumgestation 
of the Eucharist to be adored, 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. t, 
iv. § 5 Adoration and Cireumgestation of Reliques. 

Cireumgyral (ssiuk#mdzaieral), a. rare. [f. 
L. circum + gyr-us a whirl, a wheel+-aL: cf 
pl Tu circling wreaths or whirls. 

1873 W. S. Mavo Nev. Agarn xxiv. 315 Circumgyral smoke. 
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Cena yee (sdakdmdgai're't), v. Also 
-girate. [f Cracum +L. gjrdai- ppl. stem of gyr- 
dre to tum or wheel round: see -aTE.] 

1. trans, To cause to turn or wheel round; to 
twist or twiue. ? Ofs. 

A ay H. More Song of Sou? n. i, un. xliii, The soul about 
it self circumgyrates Her various forms. 1691 Ray Crea. 
tiou 1. (1704) 334 Various sorts of Vessels, curl'd, circum- 
gyrated, and complicated together. 

2. intr. To tum or wheel about, to roll round; 
to travel round, make circuits. 

3683 E. Hooxer Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 24 The 
whol frame of the World seemeth to me..to circumgyrate, 
to wheel, whirl, and turn round about in a Topsi-Turvi. 
1830-2 Rextuam Justice § Codific. Petit. Wks. 1843 V. 479 
Mag as if by steam, on a wheel without a 

rag. 

3. trans. To go round, travel round. rare. 

1868 E. Eowarns Kaleigh 1. xxiv. 564 It took an ac- 
tive man..ten hours to circumgirate the town. 

Circumgyration (s5:1kSmdzairé'-fan). Also 
-giration. [sb. of action f. prec. : see -aTION.] 

1. The act of turning round as a wheel; rota- 
tion, revolution on an axis. 

1603 Hotianp /Uutarch's Mor. 1198 A certaine turbulent 
and irregular circumgiration. 1635 N. Carrenter Geog. 
Deli. iv. 75 This circumgyration of the Earth causeth the 
rising and setting of the Sunne. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon, 
(1801) I. 336 The apparent circumgyration of ohjects on 
ceasing to revolve, a 1845 Barua /ngol. Leg. (1877) 406. 

b. Giddiness, vertigo. ? Ods. rare. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Circumgyration ..a turning or 
wheeling round about, a dizziness. Howellin Lustra Ludo- 
viet [1646]. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex, Crrcenmeyration.. Also, 
aterm for giddiness. 

2. Moving in a circular or circuitous course; 
circling, wheeling, turning about, travelling round. 

1607 Dekker Ants. Conjur.(1842) 61 Acheron (after many 
circumgirations) fals into the Stigian Lake. 1664 Powrr 
Exp. Philos. \11. 159 Magnetical Bodies, whosc exspirations 
.-retum in Circumgyrations to their Bodies again. 1847 
De Quincey Secret Soc. Wks. VII. 270 After endless cir- 
cumgyrations, never nearer to any opening. 

+b. Circuit. Ods. 

165r Howent Mesice 30 Zant... hath about 60 miles in cir- 
cumgyration, 

. fig. 

1670 G. H. fist. Cardinals u. 1. 117 No Rhetorical 
flourishes, no circumgiration of words. 1865 Cariyie 
Fredk. Gt. VU. xv. ti. 21 A total circumgyration, sums 
merset, or tumble heels-over-head in the Political relations 
of Europe. 1879 M«Caatuy Own Zines 11. 207 Harley 
once described a famous speech as ‘a circumgyration of 
incoherent words‘. ' 

4. Convolution, contortion. 

1843 J. Winkinson Swedendory's Anti, Kingd. 1. v. 168 
The circumgyration of the intestines is apparently so erratic 
and confused. 

Circumgyratory (ssikimdgzai-ratari), 2. [f. 
as CIRCUMGYRATE: see -ory.] Marked by cir- 
cumgyration, circumgyrating. 

1835 Por Adz. [fans Pfaall Wks, 1864 1. 5 During his 
circumgyratory movements. 1860 LlawrHorne A/ard. Faun 
xxx, 235 The creaking cidcr-mill, set in motion by a circum: 
gyratory horse. 

+Circumgy're, 7. Oés. Also -giro. [f. Cm- 
com- + L. ejr-are to turn round, go round. ] 


1, trans. To ‘go round’, encompass, rare. 

1583 Stusses Anat, Abus. 11. (1882) 68 Precincts. circum. 
gired and limited about with bounds and marks, 

2. trans. To cause to ttm round or revolve. 

1635 Hevwoop //ierarch. y. 274 As this Orbe is Circum- 
gyr'd and wheel'd. 

3. intr. To turn round like a wheel; to revolve; 
to make circuits, wind about, circle. 

1634 Sir T. Herseat Trav. (1677) 43 (T.) A sweet river.. 
after 20 little miles circumgyring, or playing to and fro, dis- 
charges itself into the ocean. 1635 Heywoop //rerarch, v1. 
332 The Mill, that circumgyreth fast. 1657 S. Purcnas 
Pol. Flying-/ns. Ww. 295 In many circumgiring motions, and 
circling vagaries, 1680 Morven Geog. Nect, (1685) 398. 

Cireumhabitant : sec Ciucux- 1, 

Circumincession (si:kimjinse‘fan). 7heol. 
lye med. L. cércumincésston-em, lit. ‘going round’, 

. CincuM- ronnd + incedére to move, proceed, go. 
Introduced as a translation of Gr. mepexdpnars (lit. 
‘circuition, rotation ’) as pil eee by Damascenns 
(8th c.) in his explication of the text ‘Iam in the 
Father, and the Father in me’, it became a stand- 
ard term of scholastic theology. The difficulty 
of getting the sense in which the term thus came 
to be used, out of the literal ‘going round’, led in 
later times to its frequent alteration to céreuminses- 
Sion, as if=‘an insitting or indwelling (i#sess/o) in 
rotation or reciprocally”: see BJ 

1644 Dicay Nat. Bodies (1657) 143 Who can look upon .. 
the incomprehensible circumincession. reserved for Angels 
eyes? x cv Biounr Glossogr., Circumincession (from 
circum and incedo\, a going or walking round about; As it 
is used among Divines it signifies the reciprocal being of the 
persons of the blessed Trinity in each other. a 1716 Soutu 
Serm., (1717) 1V. 318 These men. .have by their Modalities, 
Suppositalities, Circumincessions, and twenty such other 
Chimeras, so misrepresented this .. Article of the Trinity 
1o men’s reason. 1751 Cuamners Cycé., Circumincession, 
in theology, a term whereby the schoolmen use to express 
the existence of three divine persons in one another, in the 
mystery of tbe trinity. 1873 F. Ha. AJod. English 38 A 
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callow student of theology confesses that heis fairly gravelled 
by the hypostatic circumincession. 
8B. written circumeinsession. 

1678 Cupwortu Jnfell, Syst. 1 iv. 590 These Platonists .. 
attribute to their Three Divine Hypostases, just such an 
€uxeptxopnors, Circuminsession, or niutual In-being, as 
Christians do. 1697 State Philadelph. Soc. 19 A mutual 
Inhabitation, or Circuminsession, of Christ and the Soul. 
1gax Baitey Crrcuminsession (1731-1800 Circumincession), 
3887 H. S. Bowpen tr. /fettinger's Dante 258 Vhe bliss of 
the Divinity consists in the everlasting circuminsession of 
the Father in the Son, of the Son in the Father, of Both in 
the Holy Ghost. 

Circuminclose, etc.: see Circus. 1, 

Circumjacence (s3ikdmdgzétséns), [f. L. cir- 
cumjacé-re (sce CIRCUMJACENT) + -ENCE.] The 
fact or condition of being circumjacent. 

1884 O. Rev. July 38 The circumjacence of ecclesiastical 
manor : ee 

Circumjacency (siukimdgéisénsi), [f. as 
prec. + -ENcY.] The quality of being cirenm- 
Jacent ; concer. (in i.) circnmjacent parts, en- 
virons. 

1748 Ricnarnson Clarissa (1811) 1V. iv, 16 All the mon. 
grel cure of the circumjacencies, 1839 De Quincey Aecoll, 
Lakes Wks. (1858) I1.v. 252 The mouth, and tbe whole cir- 
cumjacencies of the mouth, composed the strongest feature 
in Wordsworth's face. 

Circumjacent ssikimdzestnt', a. fad. L. 
circuntjacént-em, pres. pple. of cfreumjacére to lie 
around, border upon.] Lying or situated around, 
adjacent on all sides, surrounding. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vii. 32 Hir good fame. .florysshyng 
.-inthe countreys circumiacent. 1578 Banister Z/ist. Man 
1v. 45 By the bindyng together of all the partes circumiacent. 
1652 HoweLt S/assanielfo u. 137 In many places of the 
Country circumjacent to Naples. 1847 Grote Greece (1862) 
ILL. xxxvi. 267 Phe city with its circumjacent plain. 

Circumjovial (ssukimdzéuvial), @. (sd.) 
Asir. [f. Circus 2+ Jov-em Jupiter: cf. jovial.) 
Revolving round Jupiter. 
Jupiter (ods.), 

1696 Wiiston 7A, Earth 1, (1722) 22 The case being the 
same in.. the Circumjovials about Jupiter. 1728 Dernam 
Ecl. Jupiter's Sat. in Phil. Trans, XXXV. 425 Exact 
Tables to calculate the Eclipses of the Circumjovials. 
Mrs. Piozzi Synon. 11.150 Circumjovial satellites. 1830 
Sir J. Herscuet Stud, Nat. Phil. 18 The contemplation 
of the circumjovial planets (as they were called) .. assisted 
in securing the admission of the Copernican system, 

So Circumjoval a., Circumjovian a., = prec. ; 
¢ Circumjovialist, a satellite of Jupiter. 

1856 Brewster Mart. Sc. ii. (ed. 3) 29 The four circum- 
joval planets. 1856 Anne Manninc 7asso & Leon. 18 Cir- 
cumjovian planets. 1 R. Towsexey in Paz. Trans. 11. 
458 Taking the Distances. .of the Circum-jovialists. 

+Circumlaste, v. Obs. [f. L. circumlat- ppl, 
stem of circumferre to bear or bring round.] frazs. 
Yo carry or bring round; sfec. to turn or ‘ fetch’ 
round (a limb). Also z#zér. llence + Circumla:- 
tion [late L. circumlatio), bringing or moving 
round; }Cireumla‘tory a@., of or pertaining to 
circumlation ; roundabout, circumlocutory. 

1578 Banister //ist. Alan iv. 58 The one legge fastened 
one the earth, and the other..circumlated. — ‘To circum- 
late or fetcb about is the action of the whole legge. 1656 
llosses Decam. v, Wks. VII. 113 This compounded motion 
of the sun, is one part of its circumlation. 1639 Satrt- 
MARSHE Policy 98 How you may use circumlatory speeches. 

+Circumliga:-te,v. Oés. [f. L. circumligai- 
ppl. stem of -digdre.] frans. To bind round or 
about. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer's Bh. Physick 1/2 Circumligate 
thereabout a linnen clothe. 1657 Tomtixson Renou's Dis, 
382* They circumligate the tree with sheep-skins. 

Hy Cinenslige tion. {sb. of action f. prec.] 

1, ‘ The act of binding round’ (J.). 

1678 in Puirtirs, whence in Kersey, Bauevy, Jounson, 

2. ‘The bond with which anythiug is encom- 
passed’ (J.). 

+ Circumlige, v, Oés. = Ctreumuicate. 

1872 Bossrweu Arinorie u. 97 b, Two maces bellicall, 
Solis, circumliged with braunches of Olive, propre. 1623 
CockeraM, Circumelidge, to bind about. 

Circumli‘ttoral, 2. [f. Cireum- 2+ L. /iftus, 
Hittor- shore: ef. Htioral.] Lying ronnd or bor- 
dering the shore. s/ec. applied by some to that 
sone or region of the sea-bottom ie immediately 
outside of and below the Zitioral. Sec Zone. 

Cireumlocutity. <A confusion of circemtlocu- 
tion and circuily: see Circuity 2b, 

1888 Law Times LXXXV. 324/2 Though an action of 
contract for an amount up to £100 cannot be originated in 
the County Court, yet by a slight circumlocuity of proce- 
dure the same effect can be obtained. 

Circumlocute (s3:kémlskiit), v. Also 6 
-loquute. [f. L. cércumilocit- ppl. stem of circum- 
logni.) + trans. To express by circumlocution, or 
peed (0bs.).  b. intr. To use circum- 

oention. (Azsmorous.) 

1530 Patscr. Introd. 33 Verbes passyves be circumlocuted 
thorowe all theyr modes. /did. 51 The preter perfect temps 
.-in the frenche tonge is circum! equate by these verbes ay 
and suis, /éid. 192 But one worde, whiche the frenche tong 
circumlocuteth with thre or four wordes. 1859 G. Merk 
orth &. Fevered 11, xiv. 390, 1 went to her and began to 
circumlocute. 
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Circumlocution (si:kimlokizfan). Also 6 
-locucion, -loqution, -loquution. [a. F. circon- 
locution, orad. L, circuntlociilion-em, f{. CireuM- + 
fogui to speak.) Speaking in a roundabout or iu- 
direct way; the use of several words instead of one, 
or many instcad of few. Formerly used of gram- 
matical periphrasis; but now only of rhetorical. 

Circumlocution Office: a satirical name applied, hy 
Dickens, to Government Offices, on account of the circuitous 
formality by which they delay the giving of information, etc. 

e1s10 Barclay Afirr. Good Mann, (1570) F vj, When 
thou must in speche touche..Such maners vnclenly, vse 
circumlocution. 1530 Patsor. 112 Where we use circumlo- 
cution, the frenchemen have one onely worde. 1g53 7. 
Witson fet, 93b, Circumlocution is a large description 
either to sette font a thyng more gorgeouslie, or else to 
hyde it. 1595 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625)84 When by 
circumloquution anything is expressed, as when we say ? 
The Prince of Peripateticks, for Aristotle. 1626 CockEram, 
Circumnlocution, A speaking of many words when few may 
suffice: a long circumstance. 1713 Appisox Ct. Tarif, He 
affirms everything roundly without any art or circumlocu- 
tion, 1823 Scorr Pervert! xii, After much circumlocution, 
and many efforts to give an air of importance to what he 
had to communicate. 1855 Dickens L. Dorrit 1.x, The 
Circumlocution Office was (as everybody knows without 
being told) the most important Department under Go- 
vernment. idid., Whatever was required to be done, the 
Circumlocution Office was beforehand with all the public 
departments in the art of perceiving— How not to do 11. 

b. A phrase or sentence in which circumlocu- 
tion is used ; a roundabout expression, 

1533 TINDALE Supper of Lord 42 Going about the hush with 
this exposition and circumlocution. 1662 Futter Worthies 
(1840) I. 452 In his pleadings .. he declined all circumlocu- 
tions. 1791 Mackintosn Mind. Gall. Wks. 1846 I11. 83 The 
courtly circumlocution by which Mr. Burke designates the 
Tetiatle—ahe King's castle at Paris!’ 1854 Kincstey Left. 
(1878) I. 417 Courtesies and Circumlocutions are out of place, 
where the morals, health, lives of thousands are at stake. 

Hence Circumlocu'tional, Circumlecu'tion- 
ary, adjs., pertaining to, or given to, circumlo- 
cution. Circumlocu‘tionist, onc who uses cir- 
cumlocution. Cirecumlocu‘tious a@., given to cir- 
cumlocution; whence Cireumlocw tiousness. 

1865 Dickens Afut. Fr. 11. Fae 1 have found circumlocu- 
tional champions disposed to be warm with me. 1863 Scoés- 
man 16 Apr., An immense exercise of circumlocutionary 
skill, 1877 WaLtace Aussia xxx. 500 The fomey, circum. 
locutionary style of an Oriental scribe. 1846 Worcester 
Circumlocutionist, citing Gent. Mag. 1855 Dickens L. 
Dorrit 1. xxxiv, This able circumlocuuionist.. 18a7 R. Hite 
in Sidney Zi/e (1834) 213 O the dulness, the circumlocu- 
tiousness, the conceit, the tautology. 

Circumlocutory (ssikémlgkisteari), 2. f. 
CincuMLocvTton or its source: see -ony.] Marked 
by circumlocution, roundabout, periphrastic. 

1659 /nstruct. Orat (1682) 31 (T.) Circumlocutory : 
that not to be expressed in many words which may be as 
fully in one. 1741 Porr, &c., Afart. Scriblerus viti. (R.), 
Periphrase.. being a diffused circumlocutory manner of ex- 
pressing a known idca. 184: Tuackeray Crit. Kev. Wks. 
1886 XXI11. 180 Are we bound .. to speak of humbug only 
in a circumlocutory way? 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic xxxiit, 
289 Ie will. -oblige us to use a circumlocutory phrase. 

ircumlucid, -mediterranean, -migra- 
tion, etc.: see Circum-. 

Circum-meri‘dian, ¢. Astr. [Cixcum- 2.] 
Sitnated about or near the meridian ; applied to 
observations of a heavenly body wheu near the 
meridian. Also (badly) Circum-meri-dional a. 

3852 Tu. Ross //umboldfs Trav, Introd. 14 Circum. 
meridian altitudes of the moon. 1876 Davis Polaris E.xf. 
vi. 168 Circum-meridian observations of Jupiter were made. 
1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pock. Bk. v. (ed. 2) 194 To obtain 
latitudes from sun and stars, *circum-meridional altitudes 
are generally used. A 

Circummure (saskimmities), v. [f Cincus- 
14+. mir-dre to wall.] trans. To wall round. 

1603 Suaxs. Meas. for M1. i. 28 A Garden circummur'd 
with Bricke. 1636 Fenrnam Aesofves 1. xciv, Restraint by 
service .. is far worse, than the being circum-mured only, 
1839 Chaméd. Frud. 15 J uly 200 The space thus employed 
is entirely circummured. 

Circumnatant, etc. : see Crrcum- 1. 

Circumnavigable (ssukimnzvigab1), a. [f 
asnext: see-ABLE.] That can be circumnavigated, 

1691 Ray Creation (1714) 93 Rendring the whole terra. 
queous Globe circumnavigable. 

Circumnavigate (sssk/mnz'vige't), v. [f 
L.cireumndvig-are to sail rouud: see -ATE 3.] 
trans. To sall round. 

1634 Str T. Herserr Trav. ae (T.) In his circum- 
navigating the globe. 1772-84 Cook Vay. (1790) 1.79 With a 
design of circum-navigating the island. 1846 Grote Greece 
(1862) 11. xviii. 460 Somewhere about 600 8.c...[The Phoe- 
nicians] circumnavigated Africa. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
vii, § 7 (1882) 413 Drake circumnavigated the globe. 

Jig. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. u. (1873) 447 The business of 
Philosophy is to circumnavigate human nature. 

Circumnavigation (s5:ukimnevig? "fan). [f. 
as prec. +-aTton.] A sailing round. Also éransf. 

1705 ARBUTHNOT Corns (J.), Concerning the circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa. 1772 PeNNant Tours Scotl. (1774) 264 
During the circumnavigations of Great Britain. 1807-8 
W. Irvine Sa/mag. (1824) 119 In the course of this circum- 
navigation the dancers .. are continually changing their 
relative situations, 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xxi. (1852) sor. 

Circumnavigator (siikdmne-vige'tar).  [f 
Ctroustnavicate, on L. analogies: see -ox,) One 


CIRCUMNAVIGATORY. 


who circumnavigates ; sfec, one who circumnavi- 
gates the earth, 

1770 Guturiz Geog. (T.), Magellan's hononr of being the 
first circnmnavigator has been dispnted in favour of.. 
Drake. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. France 1.274 Our vir- 
cumnavigator Captain Cook. 1818 Monthly Rev. LXXXV. 
487 The first circumnavigators of Africa. 1845 Dr Quincey 
Coleridge §& Opinm-cating Wks, 1862 XI. 75 A circum- 
navigator on the most pathless waters of .. metaphysics. 

Circumnavigatory (satkémnz-vigiteri), a. 
[see -ony.] Pertaining to circumnavigation. 

1849-52 Topp Cyc?, Anat, IV. 880/r The circumnaviga- 
tory voyage of the ‘ Beagle’. 

Circumnebulous: see CIRcuM- I. 

Circumnutate (sdik%mniztelt), v. Bot. [f. 
(by Darwin 1880) from Crrcum- 1+ NuTATE: see 
next.] z#fr, To bend or lean in a direction which 
is continually revolving or rotating in a horizontal 
path: said of the growing parts of plants. Ilence 
Circumnutating A//. a, and vd, sd. 

1880 Darwin Movem. Pl, 1 If we observe a circumnu- 
tating stem, which happens at the time to be bent, we will 
say towards the north, it will be found gradually to bend 
more and more easterly, until it faces the east; and so on- 
wards to the south, then to the west, and back again to the 
north, 1881 Se#. Rez, L1.57 The stems of seedlings. .circum- 
nutate to the extent allowed by the pressure of the earth. 

Circumnutation (s5:1k#mniaté-fan). Bor. [n. 
of action from prec.: see Nutation.] A move- 
ment characteristic of growing plants, due to in- 
creased growth at different ‘points round the axis 
in succession, whereby the growing part (e.g. the 
apex of a stem) describes a more or less circular 
spiral path. (See Nurarion.) 

(x895 Bennetr & Dyrr tr. Sachs’ Bot. in. iv. 766 Curva- 
tnres ..cansed by the unequal growth of different sides of 
an organ may be called Nutations .. It is cominon for the 
apices of erect stems above the curved growing part to 
move round ina circle or ellipse, the region of most active 
growth moving gradually, as it were, round the axis. This 
kind of nutation may be termed a Revolving Nutation.] 
1880 Darwin Move. Pi. 1 This movement has been called 
by Sachs ‘revolving nutation’; but we have found it much 
more convenient to use the terms civcnmonutation and 
civcumnutate, 1882 Garden 14 Jan. 32/3 The method of 
climbing by twiners was a modification of the property of 
‘circumnutation’. i 

So Circumnwu‘tatory @., pertaining to circtum- 
nutation. 

1880 Athenxunt 18 Dec. 817/2 The movements of climbing 
plants. .are modifications of this circumnutatory tendency. 

Cireumobresistance, -pallial, etc.: see 


Crreun-. 


Circumo'ral, ¢. Piys. [f. Crecum- 2+1. os, 
or- mouth.] Situated around the mouth. 

1847-9 Topp Cycl, Anat. 1V. 50/x All the circumoral 
arms are crowded with vibratile organs, 1859 R. Burton 
Centr. Afr. in Frul. Geog. Soc. XX1X, 320 The circumoral 
region is full and fleshy. 1878 Beit Gegenbauer’s Coutp. 
Anat. 200 In the Crinoida the circumoral suckers acquire 
the function of tentacles. 

+ Circumple'ct, v. [ad. L. cércumplect-cre 
to clasp around.] ‘To embrace, clasp tightly. 

Also +Circumple-x v., [f. ppl. stem] in same 
sense; {+ Circumple‘xion, winding about, encom- 
passing ; also encompassment, cincture, girdle. 

1578 Banister Hést. Man v. 67 That which .. circum- 
plecteth all the subiect vessels and bowels, 1632 Quarts 
Dtv. Fancies 1, x\. (1660) 17 My metamorpho2z‘d Skin Shall 
circumplex .. that fresh And new refined substance of this 
flesh | 1628 Fectuam Resolves u. liii(R.) It was after bis 
fall. that he inade himself his fig-leaf circumplexion. 16g5- 
60 Stantey Hist. Philos. (1707) 573/2 Those Circumplexions 
of Atoms, involving themselves about one another. 

+ Circu-mplicate, v. [f. L. circen:plicat- ppl. 
stem of -ficare to fold or twine round.] To 
fold, twine, or wrap round. Hence Cireu'mpli- 
cated #//. a., Circumplica‘tion, an cnwrapping 
all around, 

1623 Cockeram, Cirenmplicate, To roll, or wrap about. 
1686 Biount Glossogr., Circumplicate, to fold or wind 
about. 1695 Westmacorr Scrip?. /erd. 105 A great black 
Root .. with interwoven and circumplicated Coats or 
Branches. 1567 Martrr Gr. Morest 34, [Bindweede] 
troubleth them with the inwrapping and circumplication 
about .. their stem or stalk. 1678 in Pantuips : thence in 
Kersey, Baitey, JoHNsoN, etc. 

Circumpolar (s5ikimpénlis), @. [f. Crrcom- 
2+L. polus Pour; ef. Zolar.] 

1. Asfr. Around or about the pole (of the 
heavens); sfec. applied to those stars (or othcr 
heavenly bodies) which (in any given latitude) 
describe the whole of their diurnal circles above 
the horizon. So circumpolar motion. 

1686 Phil. Trans. XV1, 214 Some Circumpolar Stars in 
the same Vertical with the Pole-star. 1787 /éfd. LX XVII. 
166 Observations of the sun and circumpolar stars. 1853 
Sir J. Herscura, Pop, Lect, Sc. iii. (1875133 The comet re- 
mained long. .visible as a circumpolar object. 1881 Nature 
XXIV. 13 This allows the telescope circumpolar motion. 

2. Geog. Round or about either terrestrial pole. 

1696 Wuiston 7h. Harth 1, (1722) 343 The middle, and 
their neighbouring Parts. elevated, and the Circumpolar 

[ drinted Circumpopular] depress’d. 1864 Sat. Rev. 31 Dec. 
8x9/r The opinion that there exists an Antartic circumpolar 
continent. 1880 CARPENTER in rgf/t Cent. No. 38. 612 The 
vast circumpolar area. 
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Circumpolariza‘tion. [Sec Ponarization.] 
The rotation to right or left of the rays of polar- 
ized light caused by certain substances. 

1885 W. Stirusxc tr. Landois’ Physiol. 1\. 561. 

Circumportation, -press, etc. : sec CIRCcUM-. 

Circumpose (sikimpéuz), 7. 2 Obs. [repr. 
L. etrcumponére, on the analogy of compose, expose, 
ete.: see APPOSE, PAUSE, Posk.] 

1. ¢vaxs. To place around, 

1578 Banister /fésé, Max v. 75[The] Panchreas, .circum- 
posed to the singular scissions of the vesselles. 

+2. To place within any encircling space, to set 
(a plant) in a pot or tub; to pot. Oéds. 

1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. II. 152 To Cir- 
cumpose Trees by planting thei in Baskets, Pots, and 
Boxes, or Cases, we first fill half way with Earth those 
Baskets, Pots, or Boxes, and then having pruned and trim’d 
the Trees. .we Plant them, plunging the Baskets and Pots 
quite into the Earth, but leaving the Boxes ahove Ground. 

Circum position (sd:k#mpozi‘fen). [ad. L. 
circumpositton-em, f. circumponére; sce prec.) 
The action of circumposing: see quots. 

1660 Suarrock Vegetables 59 Circumposition is a kind of 
laying..In this the mould is born up to 1he bough which is 
to be taken off. /did. 116 Dwarf trees inade by circum- 
position, 1664 Evetyn A’ad, fort. (1729) 193 Now is your 
season for circumposition by Tubs or Baskets of earth, and 
for laying of Branches to take root. 1675 — Terra (1776) 
65 That the hotter dungs approach not immediately to their 
. roots, without such a Circumposition of natural mould. 
1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1V. $32/1 These cells are desig- 
nated by the name of globules of circumposiiion. 

|| Circumquaque. Os. [L. cércimauidgque 
on every side, all round.) A circeunlocution, ‘ cir- 
cumbendibus’, 

1556 J. Hevwoop Spider & FF. xxxviii. 50 What (quoth the 
fie) meaneth this circumquaquie? 1562 — Prov. & Epler. 
(1867) 69 Ye set circumquaques to make me beleue .. that 
the moone is made of a greene Cheese. 1591 Harincton 
Ord. Fur. xan. cxiii, With divers circumquaques and de- 
uises He seeketh of the nurse to finde the trace. 

Cireumradiancy, etc.: see Crrcum-. 

Cireumro‘tary, @. rare. [f. Crreum- + 
Rorary] = Crrcumrotatory. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Circumrotate (sdikémravtelt’, wo. rare %. 
[f. L. cdvezemrotdre: see -aTE3.] — znér. ‘To tum 
round as a wheel ; to rotate, revolve, 

In mod, Dicts. 5 
Circumrotation (sdiksmrotéfon). [n. of 
action f. L. ezrcumrotare to turn round as a wheel.] 
1. Turning roundas a wheel; revolution on an axis, 
rotation ; a complete rotation (e.g. of a planet). 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Circumrotation, the going about 
of a wheel. 1665-6 PA. Trans. 1. 172 Supposing the 
whole circumrotation is made in 9 hours 56 minutes. 1732 
Porr Let7, 1@Sept., He made his head giddy with various 
circumrotations. 1782 W. Heserpen Cov. INxxili. (1806) 
409 A..circumrotation of the face, sometimes to the right, 
sometimes to the left. : 

+2. A round or tour in travelling. O6s. 

1948 Ricuarnson Clarissa (1811) 1V. 291 In the circum- 
rotation we took, while in the coach. 

+3. A changing abont in rotation. Ods. 

1610 Heaney St. Aug. Crtfe of God xu, xx. (1620) 438 
Porphyry the Platonist refused his masters opinion in this 
circumrotation of soules. 1767 A. Camppen Leviph. (1774) 
45 He has had successive circumrotations through the 
characters of Squire, Critic, Gamester, and Foxhunter. 

Circumrotatory (ssukdmrémwtatari), a. [f. L. 
circumrotal- ppl. stem of céreumroldre: see -onry.] 
Of, pertaining to, or marked by, circumrotation. 
1743 Frexe in Pid, Trans. XLII. 557 It obtains a cir- 
cumrotatory Motion, «1763 SuENstonr HWés. (x768) II. 
189 Many tunes, by a variety of circumrotatory flourishes, 
put one in mind ofa lark's descent to the gronnd. 

+ Circumrote, v7. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ctreum- 
rotére: see CIRCUMROTATION.] 

trans. To cause to rotate or revolve on an axis, 
1635 Heywoop //terarch, w. 252 The Primum Mobile.. 
circumrotes and turneth about all the Spheres about it. 
Circumsail: see Circum-. 
+Circumsaturnian, @., si. Astr. Obs. [f. 
CIRCUM- + SaTURN+-IAN. Cf. CrrcuMJoviat.] 
So also Circumsaturnal, -ial. 

Round (the planet) Saturn; a satellite of Saturn. 
1664 Power E.xp, Philos. 1. 163 The Secondary Planets, 
as the Circum-Saturnian, and the four Jovialists. 1696 
Winston 7%, Earth « (1722) 22 The case being the same in 
..the Circumsaturnals about Saturn. 1714 DeRHAM Asfro- 
Theol, (x713) 176 note, The. .outermost Circumsaturnial he 
[Galileo] happened to see. .in the year 1655. 
Circumsciss (ssskémsis), @ Zot, fad. L. 
circumsciss-us pa, pple. of circumscindére to cleave 
or tear around.] Having a transverse circular fis- 
sure; opening by circumscissile dehiscence. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora Introd. 15 Primulaceax:. .capsule 
usually 5-xo-valved at the top, or circumsciss. 

Circumscissile (ssikimsi'sil), a. Bot. [f. as 
prec., after sctssdle, L. seissilts.] Name for a form 
of dehiscence in which the seed-vessel ( Ayxidiun) 
opens by a transverse circular line, so that the 
upper part comes off like a lid. 4 

1835 Linoiev /ufrod. Bot. (1848) 11. 5 Of valvular dehis- 


cence, there is a very anomalous mode .. called circum: 
scissile. 1857 Henrrey Bot. § 317 The fruit [of Mosses] is 


CIRCUMSCRIBING. 


an urm-shaped capsule, which mostly opens by a circnm- 
scissile dehiscence, 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Circumscribable (si1kimskrai‘bab’l), a. [f. 
next +-ABLE.] That may be circumscribed. 

1898 J. M¢Dowent Ex, Euclid & Mod. Geom. § 52. 44 A 
quadrilateral. .circymscribable by a circle. 

Circuniscribe (ssikdmskroib), v.  [ad. L. 
circumseribére to draw a line round, cncompass, 
limit, confine, ete., fi. cérceene around + ser7bére to 
make lines, write. Cf. the earlier CincuMscrivE.] 

1. trans. To draw a linc round; to cncompass 
with (or as with) a bounding line, to form the 
boundary of, to bound. 

1578 Banister //ist, A/an tg The bones of the temples. . 
are equally circumscribed with scalie Agglutinations. 1613 
R, C. Table Alpi. (ed. 3), Circumseribe, to compasse about 
with a line. 1753 Hocartn Anal, Beauty vii. 37 The 
straight line and the circular line. . bound and circumscribe 
all visible objects. 1823 Rutrer /ontfzdd 48 The rich and 
glorious landscape, circumscribed by no common horizon. 

b. To encompass (without a linc), to encircle. 

1603 B. eee Sejanus vx, They that..thronged to 
circumscribe him. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Aarenp... 81 Old 
Simeon did comprehend and circumscribe in his armes him 
| that filled all the world, 1649 G. Damiet Trinarch., Hen LV, 

eclix, The Little World thus Circumscribes a Nation. 197% 
Dr For Crusoe (1840) 3. x1.185, I was alone, aeuneeibed 
by the.. ocean. 1796 Morse dover. Geog. 1. 63 That col- 
lection of air..circumscribing the earth, is. .the atmosphere, 

2. To mark out or lay down the limits of; to 
enclose within limits, limit, bound, confine (usually 
| fig.); esp. to confine within narrow limits, to re- 
strict the frce or extended action of, to hem in, 
restrain, abridge. 

1529 More Dial. Heresy 1. Wks. 121/2 He is not compre- 
hensyble nor circumscribed no where, 1602 Suaxs. /7av. 
| 4, ili, 22 Therefore must his choyce be circumscrib’d. 1712 
| Appison Sfeet. No. 471? § Who can imagine that the 
| Existence of a Creature is to be circumscribed by Time .. 

whose Thoughts are not? 1835 I. Tayior Sfir. Desfot. $x 

o4 Everything was.. circumscribed and fixed in their 

theology. 1874 Bracke SedfCul?.67 A man. .should not cir- 

cumscribe his activity by any inflexible fence of rigid rules. 
b. To mark off, to define logically. 

1846 Mitt Legic Introd. § 1 The most correct .. mode of 
circumscribing them by a general description. 1855 Bain 
Senses & Int. wu. iii. (1864) 255 The Appetites commonly 
recognised..are circumscribed by the following property. 

3. Geom. To describe \a figure; about another 
figure so as to touch it at certain points or parts 
without cutting it. b. With the figure so de- 
scribed as subject of the verb. 

1570 BiruincsLey Lucid wv. Introd. rio How a triangle... 
may be circumscribed about a circle. 1571 Dicers Paxton. 
WW. xxiil. Ee, Tetraedron may be conteyned or circumscribed 
of all the other foure regular bodies. 1660 Barrow Laclid 
w. Def. gq. 1827 Hutton Conrse Afath. 1. 285 A right-lined 
figure Circumscribes a circle, or the circle is Inscribed in it. 
1840 Larpner Geom. 87 The circle is.. inscribed in the 
Bavasn and the polygon is circumscribed around the circie. 

/bid, 231 A regular tetraedron circumscribing the octaedron. 
1885 Livpesporr Cremona’s Proj. Geom, 141 So as to form 
a (simple) quadrilateral circumscribed to the conic. 

+4, To write or inscribe around (a coin, ctc., 
wth an inscription, or an inscription 07 or adbozd a 
coin, ete.) Oés. 

1614 Srunen Titles Hon, 145 An old coin..circumscribed 
thus PIAETAIPOY BACIAEQC. @ 1692 ASHMOLE Axtig. 
Berks, \, 180 (T.) The Verge .. is also lined with brass, and 
thereon is circumscribed this epitaph. 


b. To join in signing a ‘round-robin’. See 
CIRCUMSCRIBER. 
Circumscribed (sdukémskroitbd), ppl. a. 


[f prec. + -ED 1.] 

1. Limited, confined, restricted: see prec., sense 2. 

1647 Cuarenpon Contemp. 2s, Tracts (1727) 447 This 
restrained and circumscribed estimate of God's mercies. 
1844 H. H. Witson Brit. dudia WU. 523 The circumscribed 
extent of the territories. re! 4 

2. Having clearly defined limits; in Path. applied 
spec. to tumours, etc., having well-defined edges. 

1788 J. S. Le Dran’s Observ, Surg. (177%) 211 A circum. 
scribed Tumour 1870 Rotteston Ania. Life Introd. 19 
A more than ordinarily well-circumscribed group. 

3. Geom. Of a figure: Described abont another. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. wv. Pref. Tj, Circumscribed and 
inscribed bodies. 1807 Hutton Course Math. 11. 247 As 
the content of the paraboloid to the content of its circum: 
scribed cylinder. 

Circumscriber (sdik¥mskroiber).  [f. prec. 
vb. +-ER.] One who or that which circumscribes; 
spec. one who signs a ‘round robin’. 

1776 Round Robin in Boswell Yohnson Wii. 122 We, 
the Circumscribers, having read .. an intended epitaph for 
the monument of Dr. Goldsmith .. are yet of opinion, etc. 
1821 Blackw, Mag. X. 1x6 To all and singular the circum- 
scribers the rights and immunities enjoyed in the round. 
robin shape of address are hereby guaranteed. 

Circumscribing, v4/. sd. [f. as prec. + 
-ING1,] The action of the verb CIRCUMSCRIBE. 

1660 Matton Free Contniw.(1851) 438 To defer the chang- 
ing or circumscribing of our Senat. 

Circumscribing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + 
-InG %.] That circumscribes; limiting, restricting, 
encompassing, etc. (see the verb); sfec. in Geom. 

1571 Dicces Panton. wv. Def. & T ij, The circumscribing 
or contayning circle. 1664 H. More JZyst. /nig. go Cir- 
ciimscribing circumstances that cannot belong to any suc- 
cession of men, but were proper to the Apostles. 1846 Por 
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CIRCUMSCRIPT. 


Cask Amoutillado Wks. 1864 1.350 Circumscrihing walls of 
solid granite. ‘ 

Circumscript (s51kimskript), a4. Now rare. 
Also 8 circon-. [ad. L. circumsecript-us pa. pple. 
of circumscribere ; see CYRCUMSCRIBE.] 

1. Limited, circumscribed. 7 

1564 Becon Certain Art, Chr. Relig. Proved (1844) 454 
The Holy Ghost..hath not a circumscript substance. 1624 
F. Wutre Refly Fisher 410 It is not circumscript, palpable, 
or situated in one particular place at once. 1798 » Lasace 
in PAtl. Traus. xKY. 1977 A Circonscript hard Swelling. 
1856-8 W. Crark Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1.152 Spatangus 
. Ambulacra circumscript. 

+2. Encompassed. Oés. 

1610 HEatry Vive's Conimient, St. Aug. City of God 296 
Beauty, not circumscript with a forme of mortality. 

+ Circumscript, sé. Obs. rare. [see prec.] 
? Circumscribed space, bound, limit. 

1649 G. Damen Trinarch., Hen. IV, xiviii, Man may be 
happy in the Circumscripts Of Individual], but Glory drawes 
Its Channel from moe heads. 

+ Circumscri‘ptible, 2. Os. Also -able. 
[£ L. circumscripi- ppl. stem of cireumscribére: 
see -BLF, -1BLE.] = CIRCUMSCRIBABLE; subject to 
limits of space. 

1550 Barr. A fol. 89 God is a sprete, howcan ye than prove 
him circumscriptible or locall? 1581 W. Funke in Confer, 
u. (1584) Nijh, Onely bodies are circumscripiible. 1634 
Jacxson Creed vu, xxv. Wks. VII. 221 Any .. day or time 
circumscriptible by remarkable circumstances or notable 
historical events. 1653 Cutsexnacre Cath. //ist. 212 The 
Council of Nice declared Angels to be circumscriptible. 

Circumscription (siskémskri-pfon). [ad. L. 
circumscriplion-em sb. of action, f. ctreumscribire 
to Cirncumscring, Cf. F. efrconscription.) 

1. The action of circumscribing, or fact of being 
circumscribed ; the marking out of limits (of terri- 
tory, etc.); bounding, limitation, restriction, re- 
straint ; the having well-defined limits. 

1604 Suaks. Oth, 1. 11. 27, | would not my vnhoused free 
condition Put into Circumscription and Confine. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne //ydriot. & Card. Cris 36 Ite found no cir. 
cumscription to the eye of his ambition. 1660 Mitton Free 
Comurw, (1851) 440 No injurious Alteration or Circum. 
scription of Mens Lands. 1661 Moran SpA. Gentry ww. 
viii. 10:1 His Majesties rare Moderation in bearing .. the 
circumscription of his person. 73 oe: in Boswell 
(1816) II. 249 A district, through which each minister was 
required to extend his care, was, by that circumscription, 
constituteda parish, 1868 M. Patrison Academ. Ore. § 2. 
32 The franchise is founded on a conibination of property 
and territorial circumscription. 

b. Encompassing (cf. CrrcuMscring 1). 

1858 Giapstone Homer 1. 228 The circumscription of the 
known seas by the great river Ocean. 

2. The fact or quality of being confined to definite 
limits in space, as a property of matter, (Common 
in 16-17th c.; now rare or Obs.). 

isso Cranmer Defence 52b, If the nature of the God- 
head were a body, it must needes bee in a place, and have 
quantitee, greatnes, and circumscription. 1561 ‘T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst, w. 123 Christ is not conteined there by way 
of circumscription nor after a bodily maner. 16g: Honnes 
Leviath. (1839) 676 The circumscription ofa thing, is nothing 
else but the determination, or defining of its place. 1862 
Simon Doruer’s Pers. Christ 1, V1. 200 The circumscrip- 
tion of the humanity of Christ, its presence in one place, 

3. concr. Boundary, ontlinc, periphery. 

1578 Banister //fst. \/an 1. 9 The circumscription of this 

ne Occiput, 1668 Cucrerrer & Cory Barthol. Anat. 
Introd., A part is properly. . that which hath a proper cir. 
cumscription of its own. 1815 T. Forster Res. A dinosph, 
Phenom. ii. 78 [A cloud] having a rounded circumscription. 
1826 Kirpy & Sp, Hutomol, 111,481 The circumscription of 
the nose. 1835 Lixotey /afrod, Bot. (1848) 1. 261 ‘The 
line representing its [the blade’s] two edges [is called] the 
Margin or circumscription. J 

4. A thing that cirenmscribes or encloses; a 
material surronnding or investment. 

1578 Banister f/ist. Alan vu, toy Where it [‘spinall 
marey ’) first entreth into the Vertehres. .it is endewed with 
no circumscription. 1645 Mitton Tetrack, (1851) 220 May 
hoppe over them more easily then over those Romulean 
circumscriptions, 1861 A. B. Horr Eng. Cathedr, 19th C. 
ii. 46 Convolutions formed out of the substance which com- 
posed the material circumscription [of the window]. 

5. A circumscribed space or place; a district or 
region of defined limits. 

1831 Q. Kev. XLV. 432 These ..will govern in the terri. 
torial circumscription that they embrace. 1846 Grote 
Greece (1862) 1, xvi. 287 Town, village, or known circum. 
scription of territory. 1877 Mortry Crit. Afisc. Ser, 1. 194 
The diocese or ecclesiastical circumscription. 

6. fig. The laying down of the limits of meaning ; 
definition, description. In quot. 1553 perh. ‘a 
compendions statement? (L. cercumscriptio). arch. 

1531 Exvor Gov, (1580) 166 What very fortitude is, hee 
more playnely declareth afterward, in a more larger circum- 
scription. 1853 T. Wirson AAet, 111, Circumscripcion is 
a briefe declaryng of a thyng, as thus, he is free that is 
subject to noevil. 1654 Wiiti.0ck Zootomta 500 Drunken. 
hesse. .hath its circumscription; though some will give none 
but their own Fancies Test to judge one drunk by. 1832 
AUSTIN Furispr, (1879) II. xlviii. 322 Such a power or 
liberty of using or disposing of tbe subject as ts not capahle 
of exact circumscription, 

7. Geom, The act of circumscribing one figure 
about another; sce CIRCUMSCRINE 3. 

, 1570 Businestev Eucéid w. Introd. 110 This fourth booke 
intreateth of tbe .. circumscription of rectiline figures. 
1655-60 Sranzey /fist, Philos. (1701) 9/1. 1840 LARDNER 
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Geom, vii. (heading), Of inscription and circumscription of 
figures. . s . . 

8. An inscription around somcthing, e.g. a coin, 
a seal, etc. (cf. CiRCUMSCRIBE 4). 

1569 JewEL Sedit, Bull (1570) 5 Paul is placed on the left 
side with his Sword. .his circumscription. .‘ Paul the Doctor 
of the Gentiles’, c 1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 294 (1810) 304 
The coin... the circumscription being somewhat obscure. 
1874 Fraser in 4/4 Rep. Con, Hist, MSS. 493/2 The other 
side of the seal is entire. .and the circumscription in letters 
beautifully engraved, ‘Sigitlum Secreti’, 

Si tr. L. circumscriplio deceit, defrauding. 

1875 Poste Gaius 1, (ed. 2) 149 The circumscription of a 
minor. .rendered the a convicted thereof in/faes, 

Circumscriptive (soskimskri‘ptiv), z. ? Obs. 
[f. L. ctreumseript- ppl. stem of etreumseribtre + 
-IVE.] 

1. Pertaining to, or having the attribute of, ‘ cir- 
cumscription "(sense 2) or limitation in space. 

1565 Jewe. roe Harding (1611) 258 To declare the 
maner of Christs Presence in the Sacrament, he saith, it is 
not Locall, not Circumscriptiue, 1657 Hopsrs Adsurd 
Geom, Wks. 1845 Vas efinitive or circumscriptive, 
and some other of your distinctions .. are hut snares. 1691 
E. Tayior Behenen's Theos. Philos. xxii. 36 That flesh 
ere paw plore remains a Circumscriptive Creature, 
1765 Law Behimen's Myst. Magn. xiiii. (1772) 252 Is he then 
Circumscriptive ? . : 

2. Pertaining to the ‘circnmscription’ (sense 3) 
or ontline. 

a37i11 Grew(J.), Stones regular are distinguished hy their 
external forms: such as is circumscriptive, or depending 
upon tbe whole stone, as in the eaglestone, is properly 
called the figure. _ f 

Circumscri‘ptively, adv. ? Obs. [f. prec, 
+ -LY2.) In a circumscriptive manner; with 
limitation in space: chiefly used in cucharistic 
discussions, 

1563 Foxe A. § M4, Disp. about Sacram, an, 1549(R.) The 
bodie of Christ is in heauen circumscriptiuelie, but not soin 
the sacrament. 1645 Br. Mounracu 46. Czsar_ 231 The 
nature ofa soule is not to be circumscriptively in place. 
1654 Jer. Tavtor Real Pres, 218 The body of Christ is not 
in the Sacrament circumscriptively, because there he could 
be but in one altar, in one wafer. 1737 WaTERLAND 
Eucharist 260 The Reception is confessedly real, tho’ the 
Thing it self is not locally, or circumscriptively present. 

Circumscri‘ptly, adv. vare. [f. Circum- 
SCRIPT a. + -LY ap 

1, =CIRCUMSCRIPTIVELY, 

1548 in Strype Aecd, Afew. 11,1, xi, 81 Whether the body... 
is there really or figuratively, locally or circumscriptly. 

2. Ina circumscribed inanner or sense. 

1643 Mitton Divorce 1. xv. (1851) ror Those words tak’n 
circumscriptly, without regard to any precedent law. 

+ Circumscrive,v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. F. 
circonserire, circonscriv-:—L. circumscribere]) = 
C1RCUMSCRIBE, 

€ 1374 CHAUCER ae vy. 1865 Thow. . That re; 
Thre, and Two, and Oon, Uncircumscript, an 
circumscrive ! 

Cireumseated, -sist, etc.: see Circus-. 

Circumsession (ssik/mse'fon). ? Obs. rare. 
[ad. L. etresemsession-em, f. circumsedére to sit 
around, besiege, beset.] 

1, Situation around, besetting. 

1652 Bentowes TAeoph. xi. lv, By circumsession of re. 
frigerating air. " 

2. Theol, Exroneonsly for CiRCUMINCESSION. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial. Schol. (1713) 557 The. .wepexo- 
pnows vroordgewv of the Antients, that is, the Circum- 
session of the Persons. 1852 Br. Forses Nicene Cr.87 The 
Circumsession or commeation of the Three Persons, This 
word, sometimes termed circumincession, etc. 

Cfreumside, -sice, -sisioun, etc.: see Cir- 
CUMCIDE, -CISF, -CISION. 

Circumso'lar, a. [f. Circum- 2+L, so/ sun: 
cf. Sonar.) Revolving round the snn; situated 
close about the sun. 

=e Blackw, Mag. UX. 378 The denizens..of our planet 
in_ their sublunary or circumsolar career. 1880 Nature 
XXII. gor The objects seen .. were circumsolar bodies, un- 
questionably intra-mercurial planets, 

Circumsonant, -spacious, ctc. ; see CincuM-. 

+Circumspect, sé. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cir- 
cumspectus a looking round, f. circremspicdre ; sce 
next.) State of watchfnlness or circumspection. 

1494 Fasvan vit. 551 He shall dwell in suche a cyrcum- 
ete with hym, that he shall dylygentlye foreloke and see 
that Goddys wylle be done. 

Circumspect (siukémspekt), a, Also 6 oyr- 
oum-. [a. F. efrconspect, or ad. L. eircumspect-us 
considerate, wary, cautions, circnmspect, properly 

a. pple. of crrcumspictre to look around, take 

eed, consider; hence of things, ‘well-considered’, 
transf. to persons ‘ considerate, cantious’, ctc.] 

1, Of things or actlons: Marked by circumspec- 
tion, showing cantion, well-constdered, cautious, 

1422 Lypc. Coronation I1en. VJ, in Ritson Anc. Som $70 
By circumspect advise, 1562 Acf 5 Elis.c.2t $1 If cir- 
cumspect Remedy be not hereunto provided. 1709 Stayer 
Ann, Ref, Ep. Ded. 1 Circumspect and holy labours. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Mottuadaoc Wks.(Bohn) I. 44% By circum- 
spect ambition, 4 . 

2. Of persons: Watchful on all sides, attentive 
to everything, cautlous, heedful of all circumstances 
that may affect action or decision. 
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CIRCUMSPECTNESS. 


1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 11. xvi, Circumspect in all his 
ouernance, 1494 FABVAN Vi. ccxlvi. 290 Which in all his 
aytes is so circumspecte. 1542 Booror Dyetary xxiii. 
(1870) 287 Sanguyne men..must be cyrcumspect in a, 2 
of theyr meate. 1594 Suaxs. Kick. ///, 1v. it 31 High- 
redching Buckingham growes circumspect. 1624 Cart. 
Sait Virginia ty. 147 This will make us more circumspect. 
1728 Newron Chronol. Amended ii. 260 Herodotus was 
circumspect and faithful in his narrations. 180 Prescotr 
Peru V1. 31 The wild passes. . practicable. .for the sure and 
circumspect mule. 1881 Besant & Rice Chafi. of Fleet 1. 
38, I was to be circumspect in my behaviour. 

+b. with dependent sentence or clause. Ods. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 2 As circumspect to se 
to miself. 1658 W. Burton /tin. Anton. 172, 1 have.. been 
vely scrupulous and circumspect what autborities I made 
use of. 
+3. Considered, respected. [late L. cércumspec- 
tus). Obs. rare, 

1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fortune w, xxxii, 909 a, Then 
wylt thou be the more circumspect, and the better knowne. 

+ Circumspe'ct, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. cireum- 
Spect- ppl. stem of circumspicére: see prec. ; of. in- 
Specl, respect, etc.) lrans. To examine or inspect 
on all stdes; to take note of, ‘look to’. ; 

1667 WaTERnouse Fire Lond. 31 Ahility..to circumspect 
eve rt of his charge. 1708 Newcourt Kefert. Eccl. 1. 
233 Whose office is to circumspect, and note daily all the 
Defaults and Offences in the Choir. 

Circumspection (sdikimspe'kfan), Also 6 
-speccion,-yon, [a. OF. circumspection (mod.F. 
circonspection), ad. L. circumspection-em looking 
around, circumspection, n, of action f. cércsm- 
Spicére; see CIRCUMSPECT a.] 

1. The scanning of surrounding objects or etr- 
cumstances, careful or wary looking abont onc; 
the facnlty of doing this. 

ta. iterally, b. As a mental action: vigilant 
and cautious observation of circumstances or events. 

1387 Trevisa Higden VII. 199 Whos circumspeccioun 
whiles pat he lyved was moche profitable to be erpe of 
Engelond, 1811-2 Act 3 //en, VI11,c.23 Pream., His high 
Wisdome, providence, and_circumspeccion. 1570 Dee 
Math, Pref. 40 To whom Nature hath given such quicke 
Circumspection, sharpnes of witt, and Memorie. 1673 O. 
Warxer Educ. 174 Circumspection of all circumstances 
of time, place, and all other opportunities. 1677 IJupparp 
Narrative u.70 Stepping aside a Rod or two .. for better 
Circumspection, he espyed the point of a Lance. 1746-7 
Hervey Afedit. (1818) 250 Can none of those prognostics.. 
awaken our attention, and engage our circumspection? 
1839 Lp. Broucuam Statesm, Geo. 111, Ld. Mansfield (L.), 
Cautious circumspection of surrounding connexions, | 

2. Circumspect actton or condnct; attention to 
circumstances that may affect an action or deci- 
ston; caution, care, heed fnlness, circumspectness. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres t. i. 19 To give them the 
Word with all circumspection and secrecie. 1625 Bacon 
Ess, Empire (Arb.) 301 From all these arise Dangers, if 
Care and Circumspection be not vsed. 1726-7 Swirr 
Gulliver \. iv. 52, | walked with the utmost circumspection, 
to avoid treading on any stragglers. 1771 Junius’ Lett, 
Ixvii. 333 Hereafter you will act with greater circumspec- 
tion. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria II. 317 Great, caution and 
circumspection in his intercourse with the natives, 

+ Circumspe‘ctious, a. Obs. [f. prec.: see 
-tious.] Marked by circumspection, circumspect. 

1649 ArNway Jadlet (ed. 2) 67 Which circumspectious 
Nature..oft leaves unpolished. 1656 Eart Mon. Adp. fr. 
Parnass. 42 Punishments .. rather mild and circumspec- 
tious, then precipitate and cruel, é 

Circumspective (ssik%mspe'ktiv), 2. [f. L. 
cireumspect- (see CIRCUMSPECT @.) + -IVE.] 

1. Looking around, scanning on all sides. 

1635 GLartuorne Lady Mother w. i. in Bullen O. PZ. 11, 
170, | should have thought your circumspective Judgment 
Hea spide some error in him. 1734 Pore Fss. Alan tv. 226 
Sly, slow things, with circumspective eyes, 1838 Blackw, 
Mag. XLIV. 534 He might ve yee in grand circum. 
spective review. .the aberrations of his country. 

2. Given to circumspection; cantious, wary. ? Ods. 

a 1674 CLARENDON Surv, Leviath. (1676) 206 To advise the 
people, to, be very circumspective. 1749 Jounson J/rene v. 
x, Frame your report with circumspective art. 1843 Blackw, 
Mag. 317 Mis searching eye and circumspective wariness. 

Circumspe‘ctively, adv. [f. prec. +-1¥*.] 
In a circumspective manner; circnmspectly. 

1616 R. Carpenter Past, mre 20 To walke vprightly 
and circumspectiuely. 1656 Ear: Mom. Adv, fr, f'arnass. 
385 Apuleius will deal more circumspectively with me. 


Circumspectly (s3:3kimspektli), adv. Also 
6 sircum-. [f. Cincumspect a.+-Ly2.] Ina cir- 
eumspect manner, with circnmspection ; cantionsly, 


warily, carefully. 

1432-50 tr. //ieden (Rolls) I. 337 Thei scholde haue writen 
more circumspectely, if they hade seide, etc. 1553 Primer 
in Liturgies Edw, V1 (1844) 465 Circumspectly and warily 
to look unto my household. 1611 Bipte ZPh. v. 15 See 
then that yce walke ees vg | not as fooles, but as 
wise, 1941-2 H. Warpore Lett. H. Mane (1834) I. xxi. 88 
We must write circumspectly, for our letters now are no 
longer safe. 1888 M. Morrts Claverhouse vi. 99 Tous.. 
who manage these matters so much more circumspectly, 

Circumspectness (s3:zk%mspektnés). [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] The qnality of being circumspect; 
circumspection, watch fulness, cantion, care. 

1g81 Mutcaster Positions vi. (1887) 44 Circunspectnes in 
diet. 1645 Minton Tetrach, (1851) Introd. 142 Prudence 
and farre-judging circumspectnesse. 1659 GaUDEN Bronnrig 
(1660) A ilij.a, Of all gravity, prudence, circumspectness, 


CIRCUMSPICUOUS. 


and candour. 1831 Cartyte Sart, Res. u. x, Let his own 
uestionable ways, not our necessary circumspectness, bear 
the blame. 

Cireumspheral: sce Circux-. - 

+ Circumspicious, ¢«. Obs. rave—!. [f. L. 
ctrcumspicére to look all round, survey, app. after 
suspicious.) ? Looking all round, all-seeing. 

1628 Fetruam Resolves u. xcviii. Of God & Ayre, How 
can man thinke to act his ill unseene when God shall, like 
the ayre, be circumspicious round about him? [So edd. 
1631, 1635, 1647, 1661, 1840; ed. 1677 has civcumspicuous.) 

+Circumspi‘cuous. 0¢s. Conspicuous or 
visible all round. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Cércunspicuous, which may be 
seen on all sides. Hence in Battey 1721-1800, _ 

Circumstance (sdrkdmstins), sé. Forms: 
3-6 -staunce, 4 -stanse, -staunse, 4-6 cyrcum- 
staunce, (5 syrcumstaunce, scircumstance), 6 
cyrcumstance, (cercumstans, surcomstance), 
3- circumstance, [a. OF. circeem-, circonstance 
(13th c. in Littré), ad. L. cérceemstantia standing 
around, surrounding condition, f. czrcumstant-em 
pr. pple of ezvcumstare to stand around, f. cércum 
around + s¢ére to stand. Like assistance, and sbs. 
in -ance generally, this was originally a sd. of 
action or condition, not taking @ or AZ; but, in 
most current senses it has become determinate and 
capable of plurality.] 

I. That which surrounds materially, morally, 
or logically. 

+1. That which stands around or surrounds ; the 
totality of snrrounding things; snrroundings ; cu- 
vironment. Ods. (exc. sonce-ttse as in 1832). 

@1340 Hamrote genlier O Set lord..dure of circum- 
staunce [os¢ium circumstantiz)til my lippis [so 1382 Wycir], 
exgqo0 Zest, Love 1. (1560) 277/2 Had ! been blind, with 
myne bandes all the circumstaunce I nent well have 
feeled. 1562 Leicu Avmorie (1597) Avj, The description 
of the Viniet with the circumstance thereof. 1832 Tennyson 
Palace Art \xiv, A star that with the choral starry dance 
Join’d not, but stood, and standing saw The hollow orb of 
moving Circumstance Roll'd round by one fix’d law. 

+b. Circumference. Oés. 

1go9 Hawes Past. Pleas. xii. 5 In his hand a ball of right 

great cyrcumstaunce, is 
+ ¢. sfec. The surrounding sense or context of 
a passage. Obs. 

1549 Larimer 6th Serm. bef. Edw. VF (Arb.) 167 It is the 
circumstaunce, and collacion of places that make scripture 
playne. 1579 Tomson Caluin's Serm. Tim. 168/1 The 
circumstance of the place, sheweth that Iesus Christ is called 
Mediatour in respect hereof. 

2. pl. The logical snrronndings or ‘adjuncts’ of 
an action; the time, place, manner, cause, occa- 
sion, etc,, amid which it takes place; in s¢zg. any 
one of these conditioning adjuncts. 

a@azg Ancr, R. 316 Abuten sunne [=sin] ligged six pi eS 
pet hit helied: 0 Latin circumstances: on Englisch, heo 
muwen beon ihoten totagges: persone, stude, time, manere, 
tale, cause. @ 1300 Cursor M. 27158 Pe circumstances Pat 
mesurs oft-sithes vr penances..Qua, quate, qui, quare, quam 
wit, qnen. r1g§30 Patscr. 141 The tyme, place, maner or 
some other cyrcumstaunce belongyng to the same. 1603 
Suaxs. A/eas. for M. w. ii. 109 Neither in time, matter, 
or other circumstance. 1754 Enwarps Freed, Will un. § 8. 
76 Unless the different Time be a Circumstance which has 
Influence. ‘ P 

b. in Grammar, An adverbial adjunct. 

1824 L. Murray Eug. Grant, 1. App. 448 It is a rule... 
never to crowd many circumstances together, but rather to 
intersperse them in different parts of the sentence. 

3. ‘The adjuncts of a fact which make it more 
or less criminal; or make an accusation more or, 


less probable.’ (J.) Cf. czrcumstantial evidence. 

180 Lyty Kuphues (Arb.) 436, I knowe not hy expe- 
rience, and yet I beleeue by circumstance. 1581 LAMBARDE 
Etven. 1. v. (1888) so2 The circumstances of an acte doe 
either aggrauate or diminish the offence therein. 1§93 
Daayton /dea 291 In ev’ry thing J hold this Maxim still, The 
Circumstance doth make it good, or ill. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. 
TIL, 1. iis a, Vouchsafe .. Of these supposed crimes, to giue 
me leaue By circumstance, but to acquit my selfe. 6x2 
Wesster White Devil. il, We have nought but circum. 
stances To charge her with, about her husband’sdeath. 1682 
Sournerny Loyal Brother wi, Had I a circumstance, a 
shew of truth I would... drive the sorceress hence. 1747 
Col. Rec. Penn. V. 87 There are great Complaints against 
two of our Traders. .tbe circumstances are very strong. 

4. The ‘condition or state of affairs’ (J.) snr- 
rounding and affecting an agent; esp. the external 
conditions prevailing at thetime. (Now usually £7.) 

Mere situation is ee by ‘2 the circum- 
stances’, action affected is performed ‘ der the 
circumstances’. 

, 61380 Wreite Sef, Wks. III. 392 Iche counseile of Crist 
is comaundement for sumtyme and summe circumstaunsis. 
3526 Pilgr. Perf.(W.de W. 1531) 164 All..thynges perteyn- 
yoge therto as eircumstaunces required. 1665 SovTu 
Serm. Fokn i. 11 very Hypocrite. under the same Cir- 
cumstances would have mie treated Him with the same 
Barbarity. 1711 Suartess. Charac. Vv. § 3 (1737) I. 147 The 
past Actions and Circumstances of Mankind. 1745 W. Harris 
in Private Lett. 1st Ld. Malmesbury 1.19 A..march at- 
tended with the severest circumstances of weather and roads. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Fourn. 1. Versaidics, 1 am governed by 
circumstances. .I cannot govern them, 1 unius, Lett, 
ix. 39 Your administration has driven us into circumstances 
of equal distress. 1826 Disraru Viv. Grey v1. vii. 369 Man 
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is not the creature of circumstances. Circumstances are the 
creatures of men. 1856 Frounr ///st. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 140 
Who found himself in circumstances to which he was un- 
equal, 1862 Ruskin J/unera Pulv. (1880) 17 The desire to 
obtain the inoney will, under certain circumstances, stimu- 
late industry. 1866 Miss Broucuton Cometh up as Flower 
i. x As comfortable as circumstances will permit. 1875 Jevons 
Afoney 13, By custoin or tbe force of circumstances. 


b. without @ or fé.: now foel. or rhet. 

1602 Suaxs. //am. 1. iii. ro2 You speake like a greene 
Girle, Vnsifted in such perillous Circumstance. 1713 STEELE 
Englishm. No. 49. 314 Under this Circumstance, I... have 
lately been converted. 1742 Younc NZ. 74.1. 91 Who does 
the best bis circumstance allows, Does well. “1821 Byron 
Sardan, wm. i, All are the sons of circumstance. 1887 Riper 
Haccarp Ske xviii, Nor can he count the airy threads that 
weave the web of circumstance. 

5. esp. Condition or state as to material wel- 
farce, means. Now always fl. Jn easy, good, re- 
duced, strattened, circumstances, cte. 

21704 1. Brown Praise of Wealth Wks. 1730 I. 85 Despic- 
able in circumstance. 1716 Appison Freeholder No. 42 
Wheu men are casy in their circumstances, they are natur- 
ally enemies to innovations. 1794 Gopwin Cad. Williams 
292 His circumstances were narrow. 1844 Lv. BroucHam 
A Lunel 1. xxxvii, Born of nohle family .. reduced in it» 
circumstances, 1872 KE. Peacock Jaded //eron L.i.7,. am | 
afraid he is in very bad circumstances still. 1879 lRovpe 
Czserv. 4x A country gentleman in good circumstances. | 

TI. Words or work made atoué anything. 

6. Circumstantiality of detail; detailed and 
henee (formerly) circuitous narration; circum- 
locution, beating about the bush, indirectness. arch. 

rgog Hawes /’ast. Pleas. (1845) 59 Poetes .. tell theyr tale 
with al due circumstance. 1580 Barer Adv. C 543 To 
use great circumstance of woordes, to goe about the biushe, 
circuitione vli, 1996 Suans. Merch. Vii. i. 154 You .. 
herein spend but time To winde about my love with cir- 
cumstance. 1621 ‘Tournetr A¢h, T'rag. i. iv, Time cuts 
off circumstance; I must be briefe. 1795 Soutury Joan 
of Arcus 362 Such tale Minutely told with accurate cir- 
cumstance. 1851 Hers /viends tn C.1. 33 Has not each 
case its specialities, requiring to be argued with much cir- 
cumstance. 

with pl. 1$97 Bacon Ess. Discourse (Arb.) 22 To vse too 
many circumstances ere one come to the matter. 

7. The ‘ado’ made about anything; formality, 
ceremony, about any important event or action. 
Without (+ out of), circumstance: without ado or 
ceremony, nuceremonious(ly, abrupt(ly. arch. 

Chiefly preserved by Shakspere's ‘pomp and circumstance’. 

1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7. 1405 His sacrifice he dide.. fful 
pitously with alle circumstance. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VII/, 
c.12 §8 The solemne and dew circumstaunce of the exe- 
cucion, 1604 Suaks. O#4. 11. iii. 354 Pride, Pompe and Cir- 
cumstance of glorious warre. 1611 — Wnt. 7. v. i. go His 
approach (So out of circumstance, and suddaine) tells vs, 
"Tis not a Visitation fram'd, but forc’d. 1609-38 Hrywoop 
Rafe Lucr. Wks. 1874 V. 209 Shall we to horse without 
circumstance? 1805 Souritey Madoc in Act. ii, Solemnity 
and circumstance And pomp of hellish piety. 1819 S. 
Rocers //uman Life 801 Busy and full of life and circum- 
stance. 1855 Prescorr PAéitip //, ut. ili, 231 It was done 
with great circumstance. 1872 Brack ddv. Phaeton xx. 
280 All the pomp and circumstance of a tournament. 

with pl. 6x5 Stow Chron, QO. Ediz. an. 1586 Skinke .. 
without any circumstances condemned him to be thrown... 
into the Reine. 

+b. Importance, moment (of any matter). Ods. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 102 Matter of more 
circumstance then by every one is considered. 1613 Braun. 
& Fu. Co.vcomdbe v. i, It seems here your businesse is of 


deeper circumstance Then I conceived it for. 1676 Owrn 
IWVorsh, God 53 What is of circumstance in the manner of 


its performance ? 

TIT. That which is non-essential, accessary, or 
subordinate; a dctail, a particular. 

8. That which is not of the essence or substance : 
philosophically, the phenomenal part, the sam of 
the accidents or attributes; sometimes (with 7.) 
an attribute; popularly what is adventitious or 
casual. Obs. or arch. 

1§93 Suaxs. 2 Hex. VJ, v. ii. 39 He that lones himselfe, 
Hath not essentially, but by circumstance The name of 
Valour. 1399 Davies Nosce tetpsumt u. lxiv, Sense outsides 
knowes, the Soule through all things sees, Sense Circum- 
stance, she doth, the substance view. 1685 Gracéas's 
Courtier’'s Orac. ii, The substance is not enough, unless 
it be cloatbed with its circumstances. 1702 Eug. Theoph rast. 
378 In all things the circumstance is as necessary as the 
substance, nay, and more. 1875 SEARS Serm. & oe 308 
When. .this outward circumstance of clay [has] passed away 
from us for ever. 

9. Subordinate matters or details: strictly mat- 
ters ‘appendant or relative to a fact’ (J.), viewed 
as extraneous to its essence, but passing into the 
sense of ‘Subordinate parts of the fact, details’. 

+a. without @ or pi. Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/. 1.180 The mater of ber tale tolde With 
all the bole circumstaunce. cr Lancelot 416 His drem 
al hail he haith disclossit; The houre, the nyght, and al the 
cercumstans. 1602 Suaks. Ham. v. ii. 2 You doe remember 
all the Circunstance. 167x Mitton Samson 1557 Tell us 
the sum, the circumstance defer, 1722 De For Plague 
(1756) 260 The Danger of Death not left out of tbe Circum- 
stance of Sickness. 

b. A circumstance, (with p/.): An accessory 
matter, a matter appertaining, relative, or subor- 
dinate; a particular, a detail. 

1303 R. Brunne //andl. Synue 12428 Clerkys kalle hem ] 
[smale synnes] ‘cyrcunistaunces’, To be grete synne are bey | 


CIRCUMSTANT. 


puruyaunces. 1414 Bramrron Perit. /’s. wi. 22 No prevy 
sore, Ne circumstaunce that longyth ther tylle. 1586 
Tuynne in Anzwadz, Introd. 71 The etymon of the name, 
and other circumstances belonging thereto. 1594 Prat 
Jewell Ho. Chem. Conclus. 12 Vf there be any that [can] 
say more in the circumstances of butter, I hope their dairies 
be greater than mine. 1664 Powrr £xf. Philos. in. 170 
Many ticklish Curiosities, and nice Circumstances there are 
to perform this Experiment exactly. 1680 ALLEN Peace & 
Unity 7 Undetermined circumstances of Order or Worsbip. 
1728 Swiet Drapicr’s Lett. iv, The sentence of death with 
all the circumstances of hanging, beheading, quartering, 
embowelling and the like. | 

te. A material adjunct, appendage, appurtcn- 
ance, matter, or thing belonging. Oés. 

1587 HoLinsHED Chron. itt. 1409/2 ‘The powder and pellets 
in a box .. the coverlet, with the rest of the circumstances 
therevnto apperteining. 1685 Evetyn Diary 15 July, He 
{Monmouth on the scaffold] would not make use of a cap or 
other circumstance. 1765 Cowper Lett. 24 June, ‘The river 
Onpve is the most agreeable circumstance in this part of the 
world. 1792 A. Youne 7'vav. France 113 ‘Vhe most inter- 
esting circumstance of their farms is the chicory. 

10. An event viewed as a detail of some narrative, 
or history, or of the general course of events; an 
incident, an occurrence ; a matter or fact (properly 
of a secondary or subordinate kind). 

In this use ‘circumstance’ tends to be entirely emptied of 
its etymological meaning, and to become merely a vaguer 
expression for ‘fact', ‘event’, It is frequently so used in 
apposition to a substantive clause, as in quot. 1850. 

1586 A. Day Lng. Secretary u. (1625) 13 They being to- 
gether .. argueth the circumstance of his going to N. to be 
Dut a meere disguising. 1678 Butter //ad.im.t. 491 If but 
one word he true.. Or but one single Circumstance In all th’ 
Apocryphal Romance. 1704 Avvison /taly, Florence, The 
Conqueror'’s weeping for new worlds, or some other .. cir- 
cumstance of his history. 180z Mar. Epawortn Alorad 7. 
(1816) I. xviii. 147 Kvery circumstance. .likely to happen. 
1807 Hurron Course Math. 11. 365 This circumstance there- 
fore agrees nearly with the theory. 1848 Dickens Domdey 
xlix, An appeal to arms..rendered necessary by any un- 
foreseen circumstance. 1850 M°Cosx Dit’. Gort. un. ii. (1874) 
365 The circumstance has often been. .dwelt on by divines, 
that Ungodliness is the universal sin of humanity. 

Circumstance (si-skiimstins), 7 [f prec.] 

41. ¢rans. To condition, surround with condi- 
tions. 

crqgoo Afpol. Loll, 101 jen if pe vowe of religioun is cir- 
cumstaunsid, pan it is plesing to God. 1736 Butter Anal, 
1. vit. 134 Interpositions so guarded and circumstanced, as 
would preclude all mischief arising from then. 

2. To place in particular circumstances or rela- 
tions to other things. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1644 T. Case Quarrel! of Covenant 48 It is this Prelacy, 
thus cloathed, thus circumstanc't, which we swear 1o extir- 
pate. 1667 Boze in PAs. Trans. V1. 608 One [Trial] may 
suffice, circumstanc'd like that which I shall wow relate, 
1738 J. Kemn. Anim. Occon. 251 So to circumstance the 
Warmth of a Fire, that it shall diffuse. .an equal and natural 
Warmth. 1818 B. O’Reitty Greenland 197 Many ships... 
are at the same time dangerously circumstanced amongst 
packed ice, 1836 Marryat Afidsh. Easy xxxviii, He knows 
how I ami circumstanced. | : 

+3. To furnish with dctails, set forth with 
attendant cirenmstances. Odés. 

1654 Wiitiock Zootomia Aiiij, Thy characters $o cir- 
cumstance each sin, As’t not Describ’d, but had Embow- 
ell'd bin, 1712 Appison Sfect, No. 351 ? 4 The Poet took the 
matters of Fact as they came down to him, and circum- 
stanced them after his own manner. 178 Guardian (1756) 
I, No. 78. 346 A chapter or two of the Theory of the Con- 
flagration, well circumstanced, and done into verse. 1774 
J. Bryant ALythol. II. 354 If we consider these articles, as 
they are here circumstanced. 

Hence Cireumstancing 20/. sb. 

1801 Month. Mag. XII. 879 A contrived and providential 
circumstancing of the subjects of his attention. If 


Circumstanced (sd-skimstanst), 47. a. 
Circumstance sd, and v. + -ED.] 

1. Placed or set in certain circumstances, con- 
ditions, or relations; situated, conditioned. 

1611 Cotsr., Cfrconstancté, circumstanced. @ 1631 Donne 
Poems, To C’tess. Bedford, And such as they are circum. 
stanc’d, they bee. c1gzg Swirr Consid. Wood's Coin, As 
this Case stands Circumstanced, it is a great question, 1741 
Ricnarpson /’amela (1824) 1. 6 A young person, so circum- 
stanced. 1824 L. Murray ug. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 259 Nouns 
thus circumstanced are said to be in apposition to each 
other. 1888 Pall Mali G.12 Sept. 7/2 The succour of the 
better circumstanced, the wealthy, and the well-to-do. 

+b. Subject to, or governed by, circumstances. 

1604 SuaKs. Oth. u. iv. 201 "Tis very good: I must be 
circumstanc’d. i ‘ 

2. Supported by circumstances or details, cir- 
cumstantiated. 2 ; 

1861 Br. Fitzcerap Aids to Faith ii. 75 The..best cir- 
cumstanced facts upon which the claims of Revelation rest. 

Circumstand: sce CircuM-. fad. 1 

ad. I. 


+Circumstant, «. and sb. Obs. 
circumstant-em pr. pple. of cércemstdre to stand 
around.] A. adj. : p ; 

1. Standing around, snrrounding, circumjacent. 

1545 Raynoip Byrth Man. 1. x. (1634) 37 The circumstant 
cold ayre. 1636 Hrarey 7heophrast, xii. [ntpert. Diligence 
54 Turning himselfe to the circumstant multitude. 1650 
Butwer Anthropomet. 47 The braine and the circumstant 

arts, 1680 BAxTer Saivts’ R. 1. x. (1662) 279. 1666 T. 

ERGEANT Letter of Thanks 39 Constant Practice of the 
circumstant Faithfull. ; 

2. Pertaining as a circumstance ; incidental, at- 
tendant. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL. 


1563-83 Foxe «1. § Af. x. Pref, 1404 Such trinckets as were 
to the foresaid Masse apperteining or circumstant. 1617 
Coruins Def. Bf. Ely 1. v. 220 Miracles come from no in- 
herent power .. from a circumstant ratber, or an attendant. 
1656 tr. J. White's Peripat. {ust.75 Thecircumstant causes. 
Circumspect, cautious. rave. [So med.L, cér- 


cumstans.) 
1603 KnoLtes ffist. Turks (1638) 248 Aduising bim to be 
very circumstant in his marching. 
. 56, pl. Persons standing round or about, by- 


standers. 

1494 Fasvaw v. cxxxi. 114 Noon of y* circumstauntis, by 
neglygence, gaue answere vnto the bysshop. 1577 Het- 
Lowes Guenara's Chron. 424 He tbrewe amongst the cir- 
cumstants, a great summe of money. 1675 BuRTHOGGE Causa 
Dei 126 The circumstants and standers by. : 

Circumsta‘ntiable, a. rare. Capable of being 
circumstantiated. 

1846 Worcester refers to Bp. ‘Faylor. 

Hence Circumstantiabi-Uty sorce-wwed. 

1840 .Vew Monthly Mag. LVINL. 278, | worried myself to 
death with these and similar circumstantiabilities. 

Circumstantial (ssik#msteenfal), a. and sé. 
(f. L. cércumstantiat-au, Cf. F. ctrconstancéel.) 

A. adj. 

1. Of, relating to, or dependent on circumstances. 
Circumstantial evidence : indirect evidence inferred 
from circumstances which afford a certain presump- 
tion, or appear explainable only on one hypothesis; 
so The lie circumstantial (Shaks.): a contradic- 
tion given indirectly by circumstances or details. 

1600 Suaxs. A. Y. L. ve iv. 86 The counter-checke quar- 
relsome: and so to lye circumstantiall, and the lye direct. 
«se. 1 durst go no further then the lye circumstantial. 
1616 S.S. Honest Lawyer livb, In case of Murder, should 
we never judge By circumstanciall likelihoods and pre- 
sumptions, No life could be secure. 1672 Witkixs Nat. 
Relig, 203 Representing God as. provoked by every little 
circumstantial mistake. 1736 Butter Avurd. uu, vii. 289 To 
determine with exactness the weight of circumstantial evi- 
dence. 1754 Epwaros Freed. IV ill 1. § 5. 30 ‘There is a 
circumstantial Difference between the moral agency of a 
Ruler and a Subject. .arising from the Difference of Cir- 
cumstances. 1841 Myers Cath, TA. 1. § 6 21 We find the 
words of our Lord..repeated by the different Evangelists 
with circunstantial variations. 1863 Thnorrau Excursions 
31 Some circumstantial evidence is very strong, as when 
you find a trout in the milk. 

b. esp. Of circumstances as opposed to essen- 
tials: Adventitious, accidental, incidental or unim- 


portant. 

1608 Hieron Defence 1. 48 What is accidemiall, circum- 
stantiall, and of a temporary use. 1631 GouGr Gad's «r- 
rows Vv. $1. 410 Circumstantiall words, which are as bonds 
to knit word to word, it leaveth to be understood. @ 1734 

- Suare Sera, VIL. x1 Ri, We niust therefore distinguish 

tween..what enters the nature of the action, and what is 
merely circumstantial. 1870 LowrLt Study Wind. 225 A 
principle of life is the first requirement of art; all else is 
circumstantial and secondary. . F y 

2. Full of circumstances, details or minutiz, 


minutely detailed, particular. 

1611 SHaks. Cyst, vo v. 383 This fierce abridgeiment, Hath 
to it Circumstantiall branches. 1727 Swirt Ihat passed in 
Lond., Rather as a sketch, than a regular circumstantial 
history. 1762 7x H. Watrote J ertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) 
[V.52 With the same circumstantial detail. 1790 Pacey f/or.e 
Pau. 1. 6 Contemporary accounts equally circumstantial. 
1856 Frovupe //ist. Eng. (1858) 1. ii. 182 We cannot suppose 
Cavendish to have invented so circumstantial a narrative. 


eb, Of persons: Particular as to details (in de- 


scription or narration). 

1716 Appison Freeh. No. 42 (Seager) We cannot be too 
minute and circumstantial in accounts of this nature. 1741 
Watrrore Lett, H. Mann 24 Dec. Tell me ..if 1 am too 
circumstantial) 1841 Borrow Zincadi 1.255, | have already 
been more circumstantial and particular than the case 
required. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. Ixxii. 301 The cir- 
cumstantial Baillie baving accompanied the host. 


8. Full of circumstance or pomp; ceremonial. 

1710 Pore Lett. Crom. 12 Oct., He will be content to .. 
leave all tbe circumstantial part and pomp of life to those, 
who, ete. 1847 De Quincey Sp. MiL Nun § 20 (1853) 65 
Where .. the marriage ceremony could be performed with 
more circumstantial splendour, 

4. Of persons: ? Distinguished merely by the 
’pomp and circumstance’ of their position. 

1648-9 Mitton Senure Kings 24 Petty caveats, and cir- 
cumstances.,.ever stood upon most by circumstantial men. 
1830 Fraser's Wag. 1.736 The m man is nothing—the 
circumstantial man, or tbe man in power, every thing. 

5. Pertaining to circumstances of material welfare. 

[xyo2z S. Parker tr. Cicero's De Fin. 342 Prosperous or 
Adverse Fortune, External or Circumstantial Good and UL] 
etd Corericu Friend (1865) 148 Our political strength 
and circumstantial prosperity. 1816-7 — Lay Serm. 394 
The wealth and circumstantial prosperity of the nation. 
1858 Hotbanp 7itcouid's Lett. iv. 120 He has not so many 
attractions, personal or circumstantial, as others. 

+ 8. Standing around, surrounding. Oés. 

1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 70 Not only in tbe Ball or 
Apple of the Eye, but of the circumstantial parts of the 
Eye-lids, Hairs, and Eye-brows, 

B. sé. ( p/.) Circumstantial matters; particulars, 
details, attendant circumstanccs. 

1647 Spricce Anglia Rediv, w. ix. (1854) 302 Anything.. 
wanting circumstantials, for the better performing of the 
things intended therein. 1748 Ricnarpson Clartssa (1811) 
III. 359 Clogged witb too many circumstantials, 1877 Mas- 
son Mylton (Globe ed.) 457 Perhaps he remembered the ex. 
act incident and its circumstantials with half a blush. 


rs 


stantialities I notice. 
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b. esp. Incidental or adventitious features, non- 
essentials, 

a 1652 J. Soutn Sed. Disc. vi. 195 The difference .. seems 
rather to lie in circumstantials t in any thing essential. 
1775 Harris PAL Arrang. (1841) 256 Each possesses its 
proper attributes, and is at the same time encompassed with 
certain circninstantials. 1788 Wesvey JVés, (1872) VL 263 
Ye fools and blind ! to fix your whole attention on the cir- 
cumstantials of religion! 1843 G, Dopps Farewell Disc., 
We should then learn the difference between substantials 
and circumstantials. 

te. rarely sing. 

1646 Giu.tesriz Jlalé Andis 26 Is the Sabbath onelya cir. 
cumstantiall of time contra-distinct from matters of duty? 

Circumstantiality (s5:1kdmstenfieliti). [f. 
prec. + -1Ty.] Circumstantial quality, attention 
to details, particularity. 

1931-6 Baitey, Circumstautiality, the quality of that 
which is circumstantial. 1784 SteRvENSs in Boswell YoAn- 
son \xxx, Could .. the many acts of humanity he performed 
-. be displayed with ¢ circumstantiality. 1816 Scotr 
Old Mort.i, So much had his narratives the circumstan- 
tality of an eye-witness. 1878 Mortey Diderot I. 88 

b. concer. A circumstantial matter, a detail. 

1822 De Quincey Covfess. (1862) 88 Such trivial circum- 
1854 — ks. (1862) IV. rox The pos- 
sibility of reconciling these incidents with other circum- 
stantialities of the case. 

+2. ‘ The appendage of circumstances, the state 
of anything as modified by circumstances.’ (The 
only sensc in Johnson.) 

+ Circumsta‘ntialize, v. O/s. rare.—! [f. 
as prec. +-1z£.) ‘To render circumstantial ; to set 


forth with many particulars. 

1799 W. Tavtor in Robberd’s Vem. [. 242 Prolonging 
and circumstantializing the description of a funeral. 

Circumstantially (scukdmstenfali), adv. 
[fas prec.+-Ly#.] Ina circumstantial manner. 

a. As to circumstances, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef, ve xx. $18 Divinity. .cir- 
cumscribeth Physick, and circumstantially determins the 
use thereof. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 176 ‘The Son 
of God., morally divine and circumstantially human. 

b. By attention to mere casual features. 

1682 Sik T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. §1 Maim not upright- 
ness by halting concomitances, nor circumstantially deprave 
substantial gooduess. 

¢e. Incidentally, non-essentially. 

3656 Harov 1 Yoks xxviii. (1865) 177 A new command- 
ment, not substantially, but circumstantially. 1665 GLan- 
vita Sceps. Sc. xiii, ‘These Powers {Phansy and Intellect} 
are only circuinstantially different. 

d. in every circumstance or particular; with 
full detail, particnlarly, minutely. 

1665 PAI. Frans. 1. 100 He was desirous to have it very 
circuinstantially from the said Physician himself. 1814 
Cuatmers Evid, Chr. Revel. iii. 87 A favourable presump- 
tion, when a Story is told circumstantially. 

e. In its circumstances ; on circumstantial cvi- 


dence. 

1 Be. Watson -tfod Aidle 240 The story circuustan- 
tially belies itself. i 

+ Circumstantialness. Oés. 
+-NeEss.] Circumstantialily. 

1731 in Baitey. 1762 Ginpon Jfisc. Hiks. (1814) V. 241 
Relnred with a clearness and a circumstantialness very dis- 
agreeable to, etc. 1812 ti, Reg. (1809) 841 The accuracy 
and circunstantialness of its descriptions. k 

+ Circumsta‘ntiate, ¢. Ods. [f. L. type *atr- 
cumstantial-us: sce -ATE.] = CIRCUMSTANTIATED. 
Now chiclly Sc.) 

1649 Jur. Taylor Gf, Exemp, 1, iii. 87 Let the meditation 
be as minute, particular, and circumstantiate as it may. 
1669 HH. Stunpe Censure 11671) 15 This circumstantiate 
Limited infallibility. 1723 W. Bucuanan Family Buchanan 
(1820) 140 Genealogies more exact and circumstantiate than 
the former. 1769 Scots Mag. Sept. 688/1 Evidence so cir. 
cunistantiate as that which I have already observed. 1803 
Edin. Rev. UL 255 Circumstantiate details relative to the 
history of the work itself, 

Circumstantiate (sdukdinsteenfieit),v. [f 1. 
type “clreumstantidre. sce -ATE. Cf. F. eércon- 
stancier (Cotgr. 1611).J 

+1. ‘To place in certain circumstances, to invest 
with particular accidents or adjuncts’ (J.), to de- 
fine or limit by imposed conditions. Oés. 

1638 Penit, Conf. v.(1657)72 [Al man not circumstantiated 
with any office.” 1687 Burton's Diary (1828) HI, 118 A 
Committce to consider how that title (Lord Protector] may 
be bounded, limited, and circunistantiated, 1698 Norris 
Pract. Dise. IV. 70 We take Care so to ‘Time, Accommo- 
date, and Circumstantiate our good Discourses that they 
may really do good. aigi1 Ken Edninnd Poet. Who. 
1721 II, 342 God..So circnmstantiated the Black Designs. 

2. To sct forth, narrate, or support, with circum- 
stances or particulars, (Not in J.) 

pt Oxstow in Burton's Diary (1828) IIL. 297 You 
ought first to have a charge before you, that may circum. 
stantiate time and place. 1769 Mrs. Monracu Ze#z. IV. 
298 ‘The story ..dwelt upon, circumstantiated, and as it 
were represented. .deviates into the comic. 1841 Dz Quis- 
cev Homer Wks. VI. 383 De Foe.. has so plausibly circuim- 
stantiated his false historical records as to make them pass 
for genuine, even with critics. 

licnce Circumsta:ntiating v//. sb. and Afi. #. 

a@ 16g2 J. Suit Sef. Disc. ix, 465 Those circumstantiating 
and straitening conditions of time and place. 1675 Baxter 
Cath. Theol. i. 1. 33. The comparative circumstantiating of 
that action. 1768 PAil. Trans. LIX. 503 Symbols, not 
characterized by the farther circumstantiating lines. 


[f. as prec. 


i 


CIRCUMVALLATE. 


Circumstantiated (ssiskimstanficitéd), pp/. 
Co [fh ce vb. +-ED.] 

+1. Placed in particular circumstances; affected 
by circumstances, circumstanced, conditioned. Oés. 

1628 Preston Sreastp. Faith (1630) 112 If you tbink 

our sinnes so circumstantiated .. that though otbers have 

en forgiven yet you cannot. 1692 Rav Disc. ut. xii. 
3732) 440 A moderate and well circumstantiated use of 
Pleasures. 1888 U. Preshyt. Mfag. 394 The question .. of 
sustaining a call as it was presently circumstantiated, 

b. sfec. of material circnmstances or condition. 

gia Swiet Pudlic Spirit Whigs, A number infinitely 
superior and the best circumstantiated..are for the succes- 
sion in the House of Hanover. 

2. Detailed ; declared with circumstance. 

1654 WuitLock Zootontia 3. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xix. 
(1700) 176 Express and circumstantiated Prophecies. 19756 
J. Warton £35. Pope (1782) 1. § 2. 20 The Stag-chase .. ts 
not so full, so animated, and so circa ian as that of 
Somerville. 18423 Bextuam Not Pan? 365 The circum- 
stantiated and dramatic style of tbis part of the narrative. 

Circumstantiation —(ssikmstenfia-fan). 
rare. [n. of action f. prec. vb.: see -ATION.] The 
action of circumstantiating. 

1841 De Quincey //omer Wks. 1857 VI. 384 By inventing 
such little circumstantiations of anyc cter or Incident, as 
seem, by their apparent inertness of effect, to verify them- 
selves, 1887 STevENSON Jem. & Portraits 288 The build- 
ing up and circumstantiation of this boyisb dream. 

Circumstantiator (ssikimste'nfietar. [f. 
prec. vb.: see -ATOR.] One who circumstantiates. 

1842 De Quincey Pagan Orac. Wks. VIIL. 186 sete, He 
was not the measurer of proportions in fins and beaks, but 
the circumstantiator of habits and variable resources. 

+ Cireumsta‘ntionable, a Offs. rare.—' 
[cf med.L. cercumstantiondre, to conform to cir- 
cumstances + -\BLE.] Conformable or having 
direct relation to circumstances. 

1647 Jer. Tavior L£7b. Proph. xiv. 204 The more present 
and circumstantionable it is made, the more operative it is 
upon our spirits, [So first ed. 1657 and later edd. have 
circnumstantiate, Eden refers to a reading circumstan- 
tionate, and Worcester’s circumstautiable seems to be 


+ Circumstantionate, «@. Oss. rare". 
{ad. med.L, cérceemstantiondl-us =O¥F. circoustan- 
clonné in same sense.] Adapted to circumstances. 


1651 Jer. Tayvtor Clerus Dom. 11 It was an office, extraor- 
dinary, circumstantionate, definite. [So also in Eden's ed.] 


Circumstantive (s3skimstentiv),2. rare}. 
[f£ L. cfrcumstantia CIRCUMSTANCE + -IVE: cf. 
substantive.) Ofor pertaining to circumstance : as, 
the cércumstantive relations expressed by adverbs. 


1866 fall Mail G. 12 Sept. 10 Urchins condemned .. to 
plunge into the mysteries of circumstantive relations. 


+Circumstantly, ad. Ols. [f. Cirevst- 
STANT + -LY 23 cf. med.L. efrcemslanter =‘ circam- 
specte, attente’.] In a circumstant manner, cir- 
cumspectly. 

1549 Cuatoxer Erasu, on Folly Hjb, Who .. cuttes a 

nder certaine partes ..in a certaine order verie circuni- 
stantly. 

Circumstate : sce Cireum- 1. 

Circumsyde, -syse, -8sycyon, etc. : see Cik- 
CUMCIDE, -CISE, -CISION. 

Cireumtend, -umbilical, ctc.: see Cincun-. 

+Circumterra‘neous. Oés. [f. Cincom- 2 
+L. ferra carth: cf. seudbterrancous.) Situated, 
dwelling, etc., round the earth. 

1678 Cupworin uted, Syst. 611 ‘These Lower and Cir. 
cumnterrancous Demons [weptyeiwy Saydver]. 
Circumterre‘strial, z. [f. Cixcumu- 2+L. 
terra earth: cf. ferrestrial.] Situated, moving, 


| another variant.] 


“cte., round the carth. 


1830 T. Tavitorn Arguments of Ceisus, etc. 41 Circumter- 
restrial demons. 1868 Locxver //eavens (ed. 3) 134 Its (the 
Moon's] circumterrestrial movement. . 

+Circumvall, v. Ods. [ad. L. cérenmvallire : 
see next.] = CIRCUMVALLATE 2, 

1623 Cockeram Circumvall, to trench nbout. 


Circumvallate ving, pee a, fade 
circumvallaius pa. pple. of cireumvallare to sut- 
round with a rampart, f. Circum-+va//am ram- 
part.) Surrounded as with a rampart; sfec. in 
Physiol, applied to the large papill« on the back 
of the tonguc, each of which has a kind of en- 
trenchinent rotind it. : 

1661 Lovete dist, Anim. & Alin, Untrod., Their finns are 
foure, two in the prone part, two in the supine, and circum. 
vallate round. 1849-52 Topp Cyc/, Avat. IV. 860/1 ‘The 
circunvallate papilla .. are restricted to a small space at 
the base of the tongue. 188: Mivart Cat vi. 172 The cir. 
cumvallate papillz, cach of whicb consists of a flattened 
prominence. .with a sort of trench round it. 

Circumvallate (siikimvelet), v.  [f 1. 
cireumvall-dre (see prcc.) +-ATE3, Browning ap- 
pears to accent cércumvallate, which is.elsewhere 
not infrequent.) /raxs. To surround with a ram- 
part or entrenchment. 

1860 SALA Ss mie iv. s9 A fortress to be circum- 
vallated. 1 AKE Chinese Gordon vi. 128 The walls 
were circumvallated by a ditch. 

b. transf. and fig. : 

1823 New Alonthly Mug. V1L. 45 The impenetrable barrier 
of, .self-love that circumvallated his beart. 1829 C, Wercn 


CIRCUMVALLATION. 


West. Polity 243 [Conference] thus circumvallated and in- 
accessible. "1868 Browsinc Ring §& B&. 1v. 791 Circum- 
vallated month by month. 

Tlence Cireumvallating ///. a. 

1884 C. Rocers Soc. Life Scoté. 1.i. 27 Five circunrvallat- 
ing walls were not uncommon. 

Circumvallation (sd1kémvxléifon). [Noun 
of action f. prec.: see -ATION. | 

1, The making of a rampart or entrenchment 
round a place, es. in besieging. 

1634 L’Estrance Chas, / (1655)69 The Duke fals to cir- 
cumvallation and entrenchment, rearing many batteries. 
1772 Priestiey Just. Redée. (1782) 1. 442 The circumvalla- 
tion of Jerusalem. 1836 Trartwatt Greece III. xix. 104 
He set about completing the circumvallation, and the place 
was soon closely blockaded. 

b. Line of cireumvallation ; alinc of earth-works 
consisting of a rampart and trench surrounding a 
besieged place or the camp of a besieging army. 
So wall of circunrvaliation, etc. 

1641 Evetyn Diary 3 Aug., At night we rode about the 
lines of circumvallation. 1668 Gerber Princ. 12 The Walls 
of Circumvallation of that Pallace, being four and twenty 
foote thick. 1760-72 tr. Fuan & Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 1. vi 
xi. 473 The outward moat of circumvallation was above a 
league in extent. 1876 Bancrorr Hist. U. S. IV. xxxviii. 
6og The line of circumvallation was already closed. 

e. transf. and fig. 

1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt. Exemp, ut, xv. xix, A circumvalla- 
tion of the holy mysteries. 

2. concer. A rampart or entrenchment constructed 


round any place by way of investment or defence. 

¢1645 Howett Lett. (1650) I, 182 The huge circnit of 
Spinola’s works; for his circumvallations are cried up to 
be near upon twenty miles. 1677 Prot Oxfordsh. 334 
‘There is..a small Circumvallation in a Wood South and by 
West of Harpsden Church, 1845 Perri Zecl. Archit. 
Irel. 45 ‘The circumvallations, or circular enclosures, which 
usually encompassed the group of buildings. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1775 Surnipan St, Paty, Day 1, i, The London Ladies .. 
are so defended, such a circumvallation of hoop, with a 
breastwork of whalebone, etc. 1807 Anna Porter Hungar. 
Bro, (Warne) 59 We nay have so many circumvallations 
of ceremony to pass through. 1859 Tennent Ceylon II. vn. 
v. 194 Surrounded by a double circumvallation gincicains 

Circumvect, etc.: see CIRcUM-. 

+ Circumve'ne, v. Ods. Also -veen. [a. F. 
circonven-ir to encompass, to ‘get round’ by ad- 
dress or deceit, ad. L. cércemven-ire: sce next.] 
By-form of Circumvent : chiefly Sco/ch. 

126 Acts Fas. V (1814) 311-2 Jam.) Our souerane lord... 
annullis .. the ee .. becauss his graice was circunivenit 
tharintill. 1533 BELLENDEN Lévy (1822) 348-9 (Jam.) Thus 
war the enemyis sa circumvenit in the middis of Romanis 
that nane of thame had eschapit ..war nocht, etc. @ 1593 
H. Smite Wés. (1867) 11. 337 His subtle policy, which he 
useth in circunvening the faithful. 1637-50 Row /fist. 
Ktrk (1842) 239 Not circumveened by rent bottle or mouldie 
bread. @ 1639 Sportiswoop Hist. Ch. Scot. u. (1677) 65 
The policies they used to circumvene him. 1727 A. Hamit- 
ton Mew Acc. £. Ind. 1. xxvi. 335 A Prison for Indian 
Princes, whom they can overpower or circumvene. 

Tlence Circumve-ner, onc who circumvenes. 

1681 R. Law Afen. (1818) 186 Deceitful workers and cir- 
cumveners of the brethren. 

Circumvent (sdikJmvent), 7. [f L. cdreem- 
vent- ppl, stem of céreteuevenire to surround, besct, 
deceive, f. CincuM- round + vexire to come.] 

1. trans. To surround or encompass by hostile 
stratagem, esf. so as to cut off or capture. Now 
chiefly of hunted animals, etc., in which use it is 
often taken as a humorous application of sense 2. 

1953 Epex Treat, Newe Ind. (Arb,) 13 The gouernour .. 
so by crafte circumuented him that he toke him priesoner. 
31568 GrarTon Chron. II. 636 The Erle perceyving..that he 
was circumvented and likely to be trapped wyth the Queenes 
power. 1603 Knoties “ist. Turks (1621) 157 Being ou 
every side circumvented and hardly charged, most of thei 
there fell. 1779 Forrest Voy. New Guinea 147 Whose 
husband had lately been circumvented by the Dutch, and 
sent to the Cape of Good Hope. 1837 W. Irvine Caft. 
Bonneville (1849) 133 These simple animals were easily 
circumvented and destroyed. 


2. To encompass with evils, with malicc, or cn- 


mity; to try to entrap in conduct or speech. 

1581 J. Bewt addon's Answ. Osor, 478 b, Being circum- 
vented by the malitious practizes of all men almost, he 
[Luther] was forced to maintayne his cause.. with inost 
manifest scriptures. 1595 A. Day Ang. Secretary u. (1625) 
87 Circuinvented as I am with so many evils. 1623 Bic. 
HAM Xenophon 36 Circumvented with distresse. 1853 
Rosertson Seri, Ser. m1. vii. 94 We did not .. circumvent 
Hi like the Scribes and lawyers. 

8. To get the better of by craft or fraud; to 
overreach, outwit, cheat, ‘get round’, ‘ take in’. 

a 1564 Brecon New Catech. 8th Commandit, (1844) 104 
Suche as in biyinge and sellinge begyle and circumuent 
their neighbour. 1568 Bisce (Bishops) 2 Cor. ii 11 Lest 
we should be circumuented [Vulg. cfrcemveniamur| of 
Satan. 1667 Muton P, Z. un. 152 Should Man.. Fall 
circumvented thus by fraud, though joynd With his own 
folly? 1855 Mottey Dutch Rep. u. ii. (1866) 154 If he 
could overcome or circumvent the scruples of the Landgrave. 
1885 Sir W. V. Firtp in Laz Sines’ Rep. LIL. 652/1, I do 
not charge that tbe vendor was in any way circumvented. 

b. absol. 

1585 Asp. Sanpys Serne, Ps. Ixxxvi. 11 (1841) 120 Let no 
man defraude or circumuent. @1839 Praep Poems (1864) 
I, 38 She had no hand at argument, And so she tried to 
circumvent. 
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4, To encoimpass, enclose (/terally). 

1824 Dison Libr. Comp. 466 ‘Lhe breakcrs that circum. 
vent those Islands. 1850 ‘Bat’ Cricket. Man, 81 Nearly 
circuinvented by houses. a 

5. To go round, make the circuit of. 

1840 Hoop Up Rhine 235 To circumvent the town by water. 
1863 Fr. Kemapre Resid. in Georgia 257, 1 passed the new 
house, and again circumvented it. 

Hence Circumventing v6/. sd. and Afi. a. 

1603 Knottes //ist. Turks (1621) 7 For the circumventing 
of the Patrjarch. . 1618 Rowtanps Sacred Memorte 39 The 
circumuenting hollow-hearted friend. 1843 J. Martingav 
Chr, Life (1867) 337 A sly and circumventing gaze. 

Circumventer : see CIRCUMVENTOR. 

Circumvention (ssukdmvenfon). fad. L. 
cireumventton-em, n. of action f. circumevenire: 
see CincuMVENT, and -TI0N.}] The action of cir- 


cumventing ; overreaching, outwitting, or getting 


the bettcr of any one by craft or artificc. 

1534 More Passion Wks. 1280/1 Destroied, by the deceite 
and circumuencion of the false wilye dincl, 1603 Adv. Dox 
Sebastian in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 1. 374 [He] discovered 
unto me certain plots and circumventions. 1767 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy (1802) VIII. xxxiv. 192 Widow Wadman .. has 
used every art and circnimvention of woman to outwit him. 
1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shats. Char. iii. 77 As if stratagem 
and circumvention were the. .staple of political commerce. 

§ ellipt, = the means of circumvention; circum- 
vention ready, or 21 operation. (Johnson suggested 
© Prevention, preoccupation ’,) 

_ 1607 Saks. Cor. 1. fi. 6 What ener haue bin thought on 
in thts State, That could he brought to hodily act, ere Rome 
Mad circumuention ? : 

Circuniventive, @ rare. [f. L. ercemvent- 
(see above) + -IvE.] Inclined to or marked by 
circumvention. 

1630 Lorp Aclig, Persecs Ep. Ded. 
if it seeme but circumventive and decetptfull. [Ihr mod. 
Dicts.] : 

Circumventor, -exr (sukémventes).  [a. 1. 
circumventor one who circumyents, or f. CincUM- 
VENT+-ER. Cf. zeventor, preventer.] 

1, One who circumvents. 

e1sgo in Burnett Records m. xvi, oléfainder of 7. 
Cromwett (R.', The most false and corrupt traitour, deceiver, 
and circumventor against your most royal person, 1623 
Bincuam .\enophon 40 He esteemed him, that was no cir- 
cumventor, to be vnnurtured, and to want education. 

2. An instrument used in surveying; = Circum- 
FERENTOR. 

1874 Ksicur Dict. Mech, s.v. 

+Circumversion. 0ds. Also -tion.  [ad. — 
L. circunversion-em, n, of action fctreumeertére + | 
sce next.] A turning round or about. 

1578 Banister //ést. Man 1. 47 They are auayleable for 
circumuertion, yet besides they moue the eye both vpward 
and downward. 1649 Butwer Pathomyot, u. i. 71 By a 
circumversion of your Head. [In mod. Dicts.] 

+ Circumvert, v. Ods. [ad. L. cércemvert-cre 
to turn round, f. Circum- round + vertéyre to turn.] 
trans. To turn round or about. 

1578 Banister //ist. Mant. 28 The head of Radius .. by 
whose benefit, it is circumverted, and turned round. 1623 
Cockeram Civcumvert, to turne about. 

+ Circumve'st, v. Obs. [ad.L. cérceunvestire 
to clothe around, wrap up.] ¢vavs. To clothe 
or invest about, to cnwrap as with a garment. 

1599 A. M. Gatethoucr's Bk. Physicke 112/2 Take Rye 
paeste, and therwith circumveste the glasse. 1642 Wotton 
Life Dk. Buckhut in Redig. Wotton, (1685) 207 All great. 
ness of Power and Favour is circumvested with much 
prejudice. 1651 /did, Psadm civ., Who..mad’st the deep to 
circumvest it round. 1657 ‘Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 234 
Sprigs..circumvested with little soft leaves. 1721-1800 in 
Bawey. 1755 in Jounson; whence in mod. Dicts. 

+ Circumvestite, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. LL. 
circumvestit- ppl. stem of circumvestire.] = prec. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gatcthoucr's Bk. Physicke 57/2 Then 
circumvestite the same with Rye past, and let them bake as 
other breade. | " 

Cireumviron, -volitate, ctc.: see Crrcum- 1. 


+Circumvoisin, a. Oés. In 6 -vosyn, 7 
voysine. fa. F. circonvorsin (Cotgr.), f. cércon-, 
cévcum- around + voiséz neighbouring.] Neigh- 
bouring on all sides. 

1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 436 The Scottes, or other their 
neighhoures circumuosyn and adjoinyng. 1641 Ear Mono. 
tr. Biondi’s Civ. Warres Eng. w-v. 67 Send for helpe to.. 
the Circumvoysine Garrisons. 

Circu‘mvolant, 2. [ad. L. cércenwoldnt-ent, 

from -vo/dre to fly around.] Flying around. So 
Circu'mvolate v., to fly around ; Circumvola’- 
tion, a flying around. 
_ 1623 Cockeram Circumvolate, to flie round about. [So 
in Blount Glossogr.] 1736 Battey (folio), Circumvolation, 
a flying round about. 1855 Baitxy Alystic 67 As through 
circumvolant myriads on they passed. 

Circumvolute (okomvoli#t), v. ff 1. 
circumvolit-, ppl. stem of cércemvolucre to roll 
round, or ?ad. L. frequentative cévvemvolitére.| 

1. ¢rans. To roll or curl round. Also fig. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadethouer’s Bk. Physicke 115/2 Vineleaves. 
..and those little circumvolutede sprigges which _growe on 
the branches. 1790 Burns Let. Cuningham 13 Feb. Ican | 
antithesize .. sentiment, and circumvolnte periods, as well | 
as any coiner of phrase. 


Which project, 


— es 


CIRCUMVOLVE. 


2. To enclose or enwrap by twisting or winding 
something round. 

1s99 A. Mi tr. Gadcthouer’s Bk. Physicke 61/1 Take past, 
and circuinvolute the glasse therin. 1828 J. Watson in 
Blackw., Mag. XXIV. 288 With the aid of circumyoluting 
twine. 1830 2/d. XXVIII, 519 A wearied wasp, lying, like 
a silkworin, circumvoluted in the inextricable toils. 

Circunivolution (sd:skdmvoli7 fen). [n. of 
action, f. L. e¢reuntvolucre, circumvolit- to roll 
round. Cf. F. cérconvolntion 16th c. in Littré.] 

1. Rolling, whirling, or tuming round an axis 
or centre ; revolution, rotation, gyration. 

1447 Boxennam Seyatys (1835) 144 Whan Phebus. .De- 
scendyd was. .T'o pe lowest part by circumuolucyoun Of be 
Zodyac. 1610 Heany St. lag. Citie of God xv. viii, To 
behold the cirenmvolution of the starres. 1615 G. Sanpys 
Trav, Ww. 307 Circe significth no otber then the Suns circum. 
uolution, 1635 N. Carranter Geog. Del. 1. ii. 33 One Beame 
of the circle, by whose circumuolution is produced the 
circumference of it. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 102 ? 12 
Within tbe eddy .. mane the circumvolution was weuk. 
1849 Mrs. Somervinte Connect, Phys. Sc. $ 34. 371 The 
magnet tends to follow the circumvolution of the plate. 

b. (with £2) A single complete tum, revolu- 
tion, or rotation. 

1s7o Binuincstey Lucdid x1. 16.317 A Cone isa regular 
body produced of one circumuolution ofa rectangle triangle. 
1641 Avie Math, Magick w. xv. (1648) 289 Every cir- 
cumvolution voiding onely so much as is contained in one 
Helix, rg1z Porn Spect. No. 408 ? 1. 1853 G. Jonnsrox 
Nat. Hist, E. Bord. 1. ror The number of circumvolu- 
tions is the true index to the time of day, 

e. Of time, and fg. 

1610 Hearey S¢. clug. Citic of God xxi. 17. 858 That rota- 
tion and circumvolution of misery and blisse. | 1863 //erocs, 
Chiles. & Courticrs Louis NVI, UL. 57 During awful cir- 
cumvolutions of cndless ‘lime. 

2. The winding, rolling, or folding of a thing 
round something clse. b. .A single fold or turn 
of anything so wound. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadedhoucr’s Bk. Physiche 21/2 1.. take 
my beginning of circumvolutione at the knees. 1634 ‘T. 
Joussox Parcy's Chirurg. xiv. iy. (1678) 325 Binding. -per- 
formed with many circuinvolutions or W Happs about. 
1713 Drennan Phys. Theol. x. i. 458 These Claspers taking 
hold of anything. .at Hand .. by a natural Circumvolution. 
1856 Ferrier /ast, Metaph, Introd. § 51 Like a gigantic 
boa-constrictor .. He may be breaking every bone in their 
body in his stringent cirenmvolutions. | 

3. A winding, or moving in a sinuous course ; 
coner. a winding, a sinuosity. Also fy. 

1633 T. Avams Lxf. 2 Pet. ii. (1865) 502 1 He that hath 
strayed into these thickets, will be so mazed with intricate 
circumvolutions, that, etc. 1742 H. Baker J/ferose. u. xii 
143 The circular Wrinkles or Circumyolntions encompassing 
the [muscular] Fibres. 1750 Jonson Aambler No. 65 ? 3 
A gentle river that .. watered a large region with innumer- 
able circumvolutions. 1844 Disrari Cousngsdy v1. ii, 230 
Neither time nor temper for sentimental circumvolutions. 
1868 Duncan Jusect World Introd. 9 A lengthened tubular 
organ... forniing more or less numerous circumvolutions. 

+b. duat. (pi.) The convolutions of the sur- 
face of the brain. Oés. 

1578 Banister //éist. Maz vit. 100 The circumuolutions 
and turninges in the brayne. 1713 Cuese,DEN vet. ut 
xiv, (1726) 242 Between the two hemispheres of the Cere- 
brum, lower than the circumvolutions, 

e. sirch. (pl) 

1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Circumvolutions, the turns in 
the spiral of the Ionic capital, which are usually three, but 
there are four in the capitals of the temple of Minerva Polias. 

Cirecumvolutionary, @ rare. [f. prec. + 
-ARY.] Of or pertaining to circumvolution, 

1809 Ann, Reg. (1807) 856, With two distinct motions .. a 
rotary round their own axis, and a progressive circumvo- 
lutionary on the ring. : 

Cireumvo'lutory, @. [f. L. c¢reumvolit- ppl. 
stem (see above) + -oRY.] Winding about. 

1834 Blackhw. Mag. XXXVI. 537 The path.. may. .be 
slow and circumvolutory, like a spiral. 

Circumvolve (d1aksmvylv), v. Now rare. 
[ad. L. céreumvolvére to roll round (trans.).] 

1. trans. a. To turn, roll, or whirl (a thing) 
round on its axis or centre. 

1647 Herrick Ufou Mr. Fletcher's Plays, Whene'ere we 
circunvolve our eyes. 1677 R. Cary Chronol. 1. 1. $2. ii. 6 
The whole Sphere being circumvolved once every day. 1822 
'T. ‘Vavtor Apuleius 199, I had frequently seen machines 
similarly circumvolved. 5 ‘ 2 

b. Toturn or move (a thing) round in a circular 
path. rare. i 

1610 /listriowt. 1. 230 The flye..Shall sundry times be 
circumvolv'd about. "1839-54 Ban.ey Festus (ed. 5) 173 
Planets, and moons..circumvolved Each round the other. 

2. intr. a. To turn round or revolve on an axis 
or centre; to rotate ; also fig. of time, etc. 

1626 'T. H{awnins] Canssin’s [oly Crt.202'To make ayes) 
and tymes, still to circumvolue. 1713 Dernam Phys. Theol. 
1, v. 33 The Terraqueous Globe..which circu mvolves at the 
rate of above 1009 Miles an Hour. 1791 E. Darwin Loves 
of Plants 1. 104 And slowly circumvolves the labouring 
wheel below. P . 

b. To revolve in a circular path or orbit. rare. 

1841 Borrow Zixcadi (1843) I. ii. 65 [Sparks] expire grace- 
fully circumvolving. 1858 Cham, grud, xs 194 Round 
whom everybody else is perpetually circumvolving. 

+3. To wind, fold, wrap, or twist round: = * 

+a. a string, a cloth, etc., round something. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabedhouer’s Bk. Physickhe 7/1 Madefy 
certayn cloutes .. and circumvolve the same rounde aboute 


CIRCUS. 


his heade. 1729 ee V. 333 Circumvolving 
or wrapping the Base of it... round .. Cylinder. 

tb. something (e. g. the body) with a string, a 

cloth, or the like: to enwrap, envelop, involve, 
cncompass. Also fig. 
EKKER WV, Babylon Wks. 1873 11. 254 Doe seruile 
clowdes, Our glorious body circumvolue? 1611 Tourneux 
Ath. Trag. w. iii, O were my body circumuolu’d Within 
that cloud. 1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 6: Abundance of 
«. Cyprésse-trees, circunvolviog the Towne. 

absol, 1648 Hernicx Llesfer., On Black Twist, Of hlackest 
silk a curious twist Which circumvolving gently there En- 
thrall'd her arme. 1704 Leuwennoenin PAil, Trans, XXV. 
1727 The Fibrous Suhstance which here does first circum- 
volve from the Middle Point. 

1611 Hevwoop Golden Age ui. i. Wks. 1874 II]. 38 
Circumrolu’d With multiplicity of distempratures. — For- 
tune by Land & S.m.i. Vbid. V1. 401 With... heart circum- 
volved in woe. 1649 G. Danie. Trinarch. Rich. H, cclxxv, 
An abhorr’d Stupor doth Circumvolue vs. 1824 H.Camp- 
weii Love Lett, Mary Q. Scots 61 When dangers circum- 
volved my Bothwell round. 

Henee Circumvolved, Circumvolving ///. 
adjs. 

1668 Cutrerrer & Cote Barthol. Anat. 1, xix. 51 Be- 
tween the proper Membrane of the Bladder, and its cir- 
cumvolved Muscle. 1677 Sir T. Herwerr Trav. 169 (T.) 
A circumvolving wilderness, 

Circumvosyn, -voysine: see CincUMVOISIN. 

Circumzenithal, etc.: see Cmcum- 2. 

Circus (s5-1k5s). [L. circus circle, etreus, a. 
Gr, xipxos, xpixos ring, etrcle.] 

lL. Roman Antig. A large building, generally 
oblong or oval, surrounded with rising tiers of 
seats, for the exhibition of public spectacles, horse 
or chariot races, and the like. 

The Circus Maximus, the largest and most celebrated at 
Rome, is often referred to specifically as the Circus. 

1546 Lanctev Pol. Verg. De Invent u.ix. gra, A place 
walled about named Circus wher was vsed fyghiing and 
coursyng of horses and running with charettes. 1580 Sionrv 
Arcadia (1622) 184 A pleasant vally.. like one of those 
Circusses which in great Cities somewhere doth giue a 
pleasant spectacle of running horses. 1618 Botton Florus 
11. xxi. 247 What slaughiers were there in the Forum, in the 
Circus, and open Temples? 1730 A. Gorpon ccs A 
Amphith. 81 Amphitheatres, Circus’s, and other publick 
enclosed Places, 1818 Bynon Ch. /lar. iv. cxxxix, The 
bloody Circus’ genial laws, 1877 Bryant Rains léalica ii, 
This broken circus... Flaunting with yellow blossoms. 

b. A space or area of similar appearanee or use. 

1771 Smotverr Mamph. Cl. VA. 30 Sept., Nothing remains 
but a naked circus of loose sand. 1791 Cowrer Odyss. vii. 
304 Ye Phaacians, beyond others skill'd To tread the circus 
with harmonious steps, 

2. Afod. A cireular arena surrounded by tiers of 
seats, for the exhibition of equestrian, acrobatic, 
and other performances. Also ¢ransf. the company 
or ‘ troupe’ of performers and their equipage. 

1791 (title) The History of the Royal Circus. 1806-7 J. 
Beresroro Aftsertes ffum. Life (1826) v. xiii, Entertain- 
ments at Astley’s or the Circus. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, 
Fate Wks, (Bohn) I. 328 The equestrians in the circus. 

b. The arena for a bull-fight. 

1812 Byron Ch. /ar.1. Ixxi, Then to the crowded circus 
forth they fare .. The light-limb’d Matadore Stands in the 
centre, eager to invade The lord of lowing herds. 

3. Anatural amphitheatre ; a rounded hollow, or 
plain encireled by heights. 

2836 Disrarts //. Temple v. iii, The party found them- 
selves in a circus of hills, clothed with Spanish chest- 
nuts. 1862 TvnnaLt Sfountaineer, vi. 44 The circus in 
which the Schallenberg glacier originated. 1889 Boy's Ow 
Paper 16 Mar. 378/1 AN large lunar circus... termed the 
circus of Copernicus. — 

+4. A cirele or ring. Obs. 

1712-14 Pore Rafe Lock 1v. 117 Sooner shall grass in 
Hee Circus grow. [A fashionable circular drive, 
called the ‘Ring’ in Chas. I's time.] 2748 Lond, Mag. 
264 On the right of the sun there was a large circus 
resembling the colours of a rainbow. 
~ 5. (vaguely) Compass; cneircling line. rare. 

3817 Bvaon Lament Tasso i, 1 have..made me wings 
wherewith to overfly The narrow circus of my dungeon wall. 

+6. Aved. A cireular bandage. Obs. 

18:1 Hooper Aled. Dict. 

7. A circular range of houses. Often in proper 
names as Oxford Circus, Regent Circus, 

1771 Smowwetr //umph, CL 23 Apr., The same artist who 
"seri the Circus has likewise projected n crescent [at 

Bath}. /éid. The Circus is a pretty bauble ..and looks 
like Vespasian’s amphitheatre turned outside in. 1794 
Looker-on No. 89 The squares and circuses are no longer 
the only scenes of dignified dissipation. 

8. altrié, and in Comé., as circus-bench, -horse, 
-master, -rider, -ring, etc. Circus-movements, 
‘a term applied to the movement ina eircle whieh 
occurs in some unilateral diseases and injuries of 
the grey centres at the base of the brain’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) 

1825 Hone £very. Day Bk. 1.972 A circus-bench, capable 
of accommodating forty persons. 1852 R. S. Surtees Spouge’s 
Sf. Tour liii. 299 A circus master following a horse. 1876 
Ovipa Moths il. Like what the circus-riders wear. 1877 
tr. Ziemssen’s Cycl Med. X11. 261 The occurrence of 
the so-called circusemovements. 1878 Foster PAys. 11. vi. 
§ 2. 498 The animal executes ‘circus movements’. 

Circute, Cirge, obs. f. Circuir, C1ERGE. 

Cire, var. of Kine, cure, choice. 

Cirie-sceat : sce CuuRcH-ScorT. 
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+ Ci-riely, adv. Obs. rare—'. In Syriae. 

1382 Wycuir 2 Aéugs xviii. 26 We preyen, that thou speke 
to us thi seruantis, Ciricly [1388 hi the langage of Juwis}, 

Cirk, Cirkle, obs. ff. Cirqux, CIncLE. 

Cirke, var. of crike, CREEK. 

Cirkillet, obs. form of Crreiet. 

Cir] (sd:1), in Cirl bunting. [Introduced by 
Latham 1783, to render Linnaus’s name /m- 
beriza Cirlus; Cirlus having been the name used 
by Aldrovandi (t600, Orx. 11. 835), as a latin- 
ized form of c/r/o ‘name applied by the Bolognese 
to the Zigolo nero’; probably from sir/are to 
whistle as a thrush. See Count Salvatori, Elenco 
degh Ucecelh Italiani (1887) 163.} Name of a 
spectes of Bunting, Zmberiza Cirlus. 

[1688 R. Hoime Armoury 11. 246/2 The Cirlus [hath] the 
Taill thick and short.J 1783 Latuam Gen. Syuops. Birds 11. 
130, 1802 Monxtacu Ornith. Dict.s.v. Bunting, Cirl, 812 
Pennant Zool, Lee discovery of the Cirl Bunting, as 
a British bird..in Devonshire in..1800, 1849 Frud. Natu- 
ralist 157 Mr. Montagu’s failure in being able to raise the 
young Hy the cirl hupting, until he discovered that they re- 
quired grassho a. 

+Cirogrille. The Syrian //yrax or ‘coney’ 
of the O.Test.: sec CuEerocrin ; taken by medix- 
val writers to be the hedgehog, or the porcupine 
(see Du Cange). 

{1382 Wyeirr Deut. xiv. 7 Chameyl, haare, yrchun.] 1388 
(Purvey) éid. A cirogrille, that is, a beeste a of prickis, 
and ts more than an irchoun, 
which chewith code, Mee. z 

|| Cirron. Ods. Also 8 syrone. [F. cron mite.] 
The Iteh-mite (carts scabie?). Also ciron-worm. 

{1530 Patscr. 290/2 Worme in the hand, cévon, 1611 
Cotcr., Cirven, a Hand-worne.] 1685 Cooke Marrow 
Chirurg. (ed. 4) 1. $ 2. viii. 212 Sirones are Pustules in the 
Palm of the Hands or Soals of the Feet, having little Worms 
in them. «2693 Urquuart Xadelads 11. xxv, Whence comes 
this Ciron-worm? 1725 SLoane Yamaica I]. 192 [Of the 
Chigo) If taken out like a Ciron there is no harm. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1, 765 The ciron, or chegoe, which eat 
into .. the flesh of negroes. 

Cirples, obs. form of SuRPLICE. 

Cirque (sok). Forms: 7 cirek(e, cirke, 
eircque, 6- cirque, 8- circ. [a. F. cirgue (It. 
ctrco, Sp. ctrco), ad. L, ctre-us: see Crncvs.] 

1. =Crecus 1. 

1601 Hottanp //ny 1. 195 To fight in the great cirque. 
1603 -— Plutarch's Mor. 142 The grand-cirque, where the 
horse-running is held for the prize. 1642 Rocers Vaaman 
857 A certaine spectacle upon the Circk or Theatre of Rome. 
1770 L.ancHorse Plutarch (1879) 1. 224/1 Around the plau- 
sive cirque. 1873 Browninc Ked Cott. Night-c. 1036 Inside 
aruin, fane or bath or cirque, Renowned in story. bs 

b. Any eireular space, esp. for games or the like. 

1644 Butwer CAtrol. 105 The Horse Cirque .. in Smith- 
field. Drvoen neid v. 720 The cirque he clears. 
The crowd withdrawn, an open plain appears. 1742 SHEN- 
stone Scheolmistr. xxx. 265 Like a rushing torrent out 
they fly, And now the grassy cirque han cover'd o'er. 174 
Warton /list. Eng, Poetry (1840) I. p. xix vote, Circs of the 
same sort are still to be seen in Cornwall, so famous at this 
day for the athletick art. 1855 M. Axxotp Tristram & Iseult 
(1877) 1. 219 This cirque of open ground Is light and 
green. ‘ 

e. =Cincus 2. (Chiefly as proper name.) 

1845 Athenzumn 22 Feh. 204 Singing classes are to take 
place in the Cirque, 1889 Glasgow Herald 11 Mar. 6/8 

Ir, Joseph Hamilton. .opened a short season at Hengler’s 
Cirque on Saturday bey 

2. A natural amphitheatre, or rounded hollow 
or plain encireled by heights; esp. one high up in 
the mountains at the head of a stream or glacicr, 
(So in ¥r.J 

1874 Dawkins Cave Lunt, ii. 26 Late gulfs and cirques 
on the surface, which are sometimes filled with water. 1878 
A. Ramsay Phy: . Geog, xxiii, 362 It gathers on the moun- 
tain slopes, and in the large cirques or recesses, 1882 
Gem Text Bk. Geol. vit. 924 Subserial forces .. have .. 
scarped the mountains into cliff and cirque. ; 

3. A circle, ring, or circlet, of any sort. foetic. 

1677 Poor O.tfordsh. 339 A single Cirque of stones without 
Epistyles or Architraves. 1757 Dyer /¥ece iii. 63 Scarce 
the cirque Need turn around, 1814 Worpsw. IWhite Doe 
iv, 50 And cirque and crescent framed by wall OF ot 
foliage. 1820 Keats //yferion 1. 34 A_dismal cirque Of 
Druid stones, upon a forlorn moor. 1834 D'Isragii Kevolut. 
Ef. xiix, The cirque Binding dim Pluto's hrow. 

4, attrib. and in Comd., as cirque-play, show ; 
cirque-couchant ((#once-zwd.), lying coiled up tn 
cireles ; + cirque-sight, circus show. 

1820 Keats Lamia. 46 A palpitating snake, Bright, and 
“cirque-couchant in a dusty brake. 1606 Hottanp Sweton, 
158 (R.) *Cirque-plaies and games. 1613 T. Gonwin Kom, 

ntig. (1658) 90 Touching these *cirque-shews. 1636 Hev- 
tin Sadéath i. 103 For the Lords day. .neither theater nor 
“cirquesight nor comhatings with wilde beasts, should be 
used thereon. 1606 HoLtanp Sweton. 158 (R.) The stately 
pompe of the *Cirque solemnities. 

Cirquytrie, obs. bad sp. of SunquEpRY. 

Cirrated (streltéd), a. rare, [f. L. cérrat-as 
eurled (f. efyr#s)+-"p.] Fringed with cirri. 

1854 Woopwarp A/odlusca it. 325 Cirrated orifices. 

Cirrh-, bad spelling of Cinnr-, in Cirrus and 
its derivatives, due to the mistaken assumption of 
a Gr. mpfos=cirrhus, whieh has no existence ; 
— in Crrruorop; for other words see Crrr-. 
irrhipod, bad f. Cinnirep; cf, C1RRHOPOD. 


Fbid. Lev. xi. § A cirogrille 


. of the liver. named by Laennec cirrhosis, [bid. 
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CIRRIPED. 


Cirrholite (sirolsit), Asin. [Named 1867, f. 
Gr. xippé-s yellow + -LITE.] A pale-yellow hydrous 
phosphate of aluminum and calcium from Sweden. 


1868 Dana 579 Cirrolite. : 

Cirrhopod (si:roppd). Zoo/. [ad. mod.F. cér- 
rhopode (Cuvier), mod.L. pl. Cirrhopoda, f, assumed 
Gr. «ipfd-s (see CIRRH-) + 708- foot.) = CIRRIPED. 

The name Cirrhopoda has been used for the class Crrzi- 
PrED1A, especially when they were associated with the Mol- 
luses (cf. Gasteropoda), or the Crustacea (cf. Dy ciety 

[2837 Penny Cycl. VII. 202/1 Cirrhopodes of Cuvier and 
Férussac,) 1843 Hustece Dict. Geol. & Alin. 47/2 The cir- 
thopods .. are articulated animals, enclosed in shells like 
those of mollusca, 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 828 Cirrhopods 
attached hy a long fleshy peduncle or foot-stalk. 18 
Kincstev Géaucus (1878) 117 A little ‘cirrhipod’, the cousin 
of those tiny barnacles. 2 

Cirrho'sed. a. [f. next+-zp.] Affected with 
cirrhosis. 

1886 Facce Princ. § Pract, Med. 11.287 The distribution 
of the bloodvessels in a cirrhosed liver is very remarkable, 

Cirrhosis (sirdsis). Path. Rarely cirrho:se. 

mod.L., f. Gr. xipp-ds orange-tawny, after words 
tn -wors, -osts; ef. F. cirrhose.] A name given by 
Laennec to a disease of the liver, occurring most 
frequently in spirit-drinkers, and consisting in 
chronic interstittal hepatitis, with atrophy of the 
cells and increase of connective tissuc. Called 
also /fob-natled or Gin-drinker’s Liver. Subse- 
quently extended to interstitial inflammation of 
the kidneys, lungs, and other organs. 

The name referred to the presence of yellowish granules, 
which Laennec supposed to be a deposit of new matter; hut 
these were ami cst shown to be the isolated and hile- 
tinged acini of the liver itself. Ip cirrhosis of the other 
organs there is, of course, no yellow colour, 

1839-47 ‘Topp Cycl. Anat, 111, 188/2 The form on atm 

- 642/1 
Patients who die of. .cirrhose of the liver. 1854 W. Stoxes 
Diseases of Heart 461 That disease to which Dr. Corrigan 
has [1838] given the name of cirrhosis of the lung. 1860 
Mavne Exfos. Lex. Cirrhosis, name proposed for granu- 
lated, or tuberculated kidney. 1872 F. Tnostas Dés. Women 
283 This constitutes a true cirrhosis of the uterus, 1880 A/ed. 
Temp. Frui,Oct. 6 Alcoholic cirrhosis constitutes one species 
distinct from all the other. 

Cirrhotie (sirgtik), @. [fas prec: see -ortc.] 
Affected with or having the character of cirrhosis. 

we Arruin Se. § Pract. Aled. 11, 1009 The chief cause of 
cirrhotic induration is the abuse of spirituous liquors. wi 
Roserts Handbk, Med. (ed. 3) 11. 3 The kidneys may 
involved, becoming .. finally cirrhotic, 

Cirriferous (siri‘féres), 2. Erroneously cirrh-. 
[f L. cirr-us + -fer-us bearing + -ovs; cf ¥F. 
ctrrifere.] Cirmus-bearing ; producing cirri. 

1819 Pantologia \\1, Cirriferous Leaf, a tendril-bearing 
leaf. 1842 Grav Struct, Bot. iii, § 4 (1880) 101 Cirrhiferous 
Pinnate, or end with a tendril, as in the proper Pea 
tribe. 18 NicHOLsoN Zool. 244 Two long cirriferous arms. 

Cirriflorous (sirifléeres), a. Sot. [f. as prec. + 
flér-us flowered + -ous.] ‘ Applied to a peduncle 
changed into a cirrus; and also to a petiole ful- 
filling the functions of a cirrus’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cirriform (si'riffim), z. [f as prec. + -FoRM; 
ef. F. cérriforme.  Ctrras-shaped. 

1, Afeteor. (see CIRRUS 4.) 

1815 T. Forster Kes. Atnosph. Phenom. i. i 5 15 Of 
the cloud..the other oe remains Cirriform. 1883 4 the- 
nzgum yo June 83 f the cirriform clouds, one of the 
most important to the weather forecaster is..cirro-filum. 

2. Zool. 

1856-8 W. Crarx Van der Hoeven's Zool, 11. 76 Ventral 
fins narrow, setaceous or cirriform. 1877 Iluxtey Anat, 
/av, An, v. 232 Five cirriform appendages. 

Cirrigerous (siridzéras), @. [f. as prec. + 
-ger-us bearing; cf. F. cirrigére.] aring cirri. 

1736 Baitey, Cirrigerons, bearing curled locks or crests of 
feathers. 1 Woopwarp Aolinsca (1856) 465 Animal 
limaciform, cirrigerous. 1877 Iluxtev Anat. /ev. An, v. 234 
Arrapgement of the elytrigerous and cirrigerous somites. 

Cirrigrade (st'rigteld), a. Zoo/. [ad. mod.L. 
cirrigrad-us, {. cirr-us + -gradus going, £. gradi to 
go, Pepeeed Moving by means of ctrri. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 201/1 Some very small cirrhigrade 
animals. 1857 Woop Comm. Ob7. Sea Shore 109 Some [Aca- 
Vasa move themselves about with Cirrhi, and are therefore 
called Cirrhigrade. -_ " 

Cirriped, -pede (siriped, -pid). Erroncous- 
ly cirrhi-. Zool. [a. mod.F. cérripede, f. mod.L. 
pl. etrripeda, -pedia (also used in Eng.), f. cirrus 
curl + pes, ped- foot. See Cirru-, ae 

A member of the Cirripedia or Cirripeda,a class 
of marine animals of the Sub-kingdom Annulosa, 
closely related to the Crustacea, but in the adult 
state mttch less developed; enclosed in a shell 
consisting of many valves which is cemented, 
sessile or attached by a flexible stalk, to other 
bodies. They include the barnacles and acom- 
shells. The name refers to the appearanec of 
the legs, which can be protruded Itke a curled loek 
of hair from between the valves. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. V1. 121_Class 1V.——Cirri- 
peda (Mollusca Cirrhopoda, Cuv.), 1832 lve. Princ. 
Geol, 11. 108 So loaded with cirrhipeds, and with numerous 
ova, that all the upper part Of its shell Is invisible. 1855 
Gosse Marine Zool, 1. 168 The hivalve shell is thrown off, 


CIRRO. 


and the little cirriped is seen in its true form. 1859 Dare 
win Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) 79 Cirripedes long appeared to mc 
to present..a case of great difficulty. 

attrib, 1865 Reader No. 150. 5453/1 The cirriped order of 
crustBcea, A rae 

Cirro- (sire), combining form of Cirrus. 

1. Bot. and Zool., asin Cirro-pinnate, -pinnated 
adjs, pinnate, with a tendril. Cirrrostome a., 
having the mouth cirrose or bearded ; also szést. 

2. Afeteor., as in Cirro-cumulus, a form of 
cloud combining the shapes of the ecirras and 
eumulus and consisting mainly of a series of 
roundish and fleecy clondlets in contact with one 
another; hence Cirro-cumular, -cumulated, 
-cumulative, -cumulous adjs. Cirro-filum (see 
quot.). Cirro-stra‘tus, a form of clond com- 
bining the shapes of the cirrus and stratus, con- 
sisting of horizontal or inclincd shcets attenuated 
upwards into light cirri; hence Cirro-strative, 
-stratous acdjs. ‘ 

1837 Athenznin 28 Jan. 64/2 Drifting across the sky in 
*cirrocumular patches. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxv. 
(1856) 318 The *cirro-cumulated resemblances of Hood and 
Richardson, 1815 T. Forster Kes. Afmosph. Phenom i.§ 5. 
17 A state of squeous gas, which, from peculiarities in the 
electric state of the air, may assume the “cirrocumulative 
form. /did. ii. § 12. 78 A cloud composed. .of little “cirro- 
cumulous nubeculae, 1803 L. Howarp Modif. Clouds 
(1865) 4 *Cirro-camnnilus, small, well defined, roundish 
masses, in close horizontal arrangement or contact. 1878 
Hux ery Physiogr. iii. (ed. 2) 43 The ‘ mackerel sky’ is due 
lo numerous delached clouds of the composite forms termed 
‘cirro-cumulus’, 1883 A thenzuie 30 June 833/2 On the 
Structure of the Ice-cloud disposed in ‘hreads, proposed 
to be called *Cirro-filum. 1785 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. 
Leaf, *Cirro-pinnated [leaf}, the extremity of whose petiole 
has one or more tendrils. 188: Sc“, American 26 Feb, 
130 The true fishes form one class .. the lancelets and 
*cirrostomes a class. 1815 T. Forster Res. A tenosph. 
Phenom. ii. § 12.79 The cloud which gives..the makerel- 
back sky is composed of the long waving *cirrostrative 
nubecule, but these sometimes acquire the apparent sub. 
stance and solid look of cirrocumulus. 1803 L. Howarp 
Modif. Clouds (1865) 4" Cirro-stratus, horizontal or slightly 
inclined masses attenuated towards a part or the whole of 
their circumference, bent downward, or undulated; separate, 
or in groups consisting of small clouds having these charac- 
ters, 1846 Ruskin Afod, Paint, 1. u. 3. iti. § 19. Low hiori- 
zontal bars or fields of cloud (cirrostratus) associate them- 
selves, more especially before storms, with the true cumulus. 

Cirrose (sirévs), a. rroneously cirrhose. 
[f. L. type *cirrés-us, f. cirrus: see -0SE.] 

1. a. Zool, Furnished with cirri. b. fot. Bear- 
ing a tendril. 

1819 Pantologia, Cirrose Leaf. terminating in a cirrus or 
tendril. 1854 Woopwarp Mollusca (1856) 67 Octopus-—Body 
oval, warty or cirrose, without fins. 1870 BextLey Bo?.1 24 
Any part of the leaf may become cirrhose or transforme 
into a tendril. : 

2. Meteor. Of the nature of cirrus clouds. 

1814 Mittarp Tinre's Tedesc. 341 A dense black mass, with 
a cirrose crown extending from the 1op. 1815 T. Forster 
Res. Almosph. Phenom, ii. § 17. 89 The nimbus .. may be 
considered as having its base on the earth, and its summit 
at the end of the fibres of its cirrose crown. 

Cirrous (sires), 2. Erroneously cirrhous., 
[f. L. czrr-us enrl + -0US ; corresp. to F. cirrenx.] 


+1. Ut. (see qnot.) 

1681 Brount Glossogr., Cirrous, belonging to curled hair 
orto any hairy substance, 1692 in CoLrs. 

2. Bot. and Zool. Of the nature of a cirrus or 
cirri ; bearing cirri, filamentous, 

1658 Sir T, Browne Gard, Cyrus iv, The cirrous parts [of 
Ivy} eo mely conceived but as tenacles and hold-fasts 
unto it. 18: INDLEY /ztvod. Bot. (1848) HL. 356 Cirrhous ; 
lerminated by a spiral, or flexuose, filiform appendage, 
1836-9 Topp Cyc/, Anat. II. 30/2 The dorsal rays simple, 
filiform, cirrhous. : 

3. Of or pertaining to cirrus-elonds. 

1815 T. Forster Res. Atmosph, Phenom, ii. § 1. 51 A sky 
full of cirrous streaks. 1816 Aforz/h. fag. XLII. 35 The 
cirrous clouds have a bristly.. look. 1872 Biack Adz. 
Pi. v.53 The clouds. .had parted into long cirrhous lines. 


|| Cirrus (sir%s). Erroneously cirrhus. [L. 
cirrus cnrl, fringe, etc.] 

|| 1. 2%. A cnrl-like tuft, fringe, or filament. 

1708 Pritiirs, Cirrus, a Tuft or Lock of Hair curled, 


2. Bot. A tendril: see quots. 1845, 1870. 
1708 Puittirs, Cirré are also taken for these fine Strings, 
airs, by which some Plants fasten themselves; in a 
to their Support in creel alors as lvy,etc. 1845 Linp- 
LEY Sch. Bot. i. (1858) 10 The midrib [of the leaf] is length- 
ened, and acquires the power of twining round small bodies 
».it then has the name of civrhus or tendril. 1870 BENTLEY 
Bot. 103 Tendril or Cirrhus is applied to a thread-like leaf- 
less branch, which is twisted in a spiral direction. 

3. Zool. A slender or filamentary process or ap- 
pendage, as the fleshy barbel or beard of some 
fishes, the feet of Cirrrpedes, the lateral processes 
on the arms of Brachiopoda, etc. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp., Cirrus, certain oblong and 
soft appendicule Peng from the under jaw of fishes. 
1828 STaRK Elem. Nat. Hist. U1. 126 Tudinicelia, body in- 
closed ina shell, with the cirri small, setsceous, and unequal. 
1834 Sir C, Bett Hand 147 Fishes have cirri which ban, 
from their mouth. 1834 McMurrrie Crvier’s Anim. Kingd. 
274 {In barnacles] the mouth is at the bottom and the cirri 
near the orifice. 1877 Hux Lev Avsa?, Inv. An. v. 23x In some 
somites this appendage is a cirrus. 


4. Meteor. A form of clond, generally at a high 
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elevation, presenting the appearance of diverging 
filaments or wisps, often resembling a cnrl or lock 
of hair or wool. Particular varieties are known as 
Cat's or Mare’s Tails. See Cirro- 2. 

1803 L. Hlowarp Afodif. Clouds (1865) 2-3 It may be 
allowable to introduce a Methodical nomenclature, appli- 
cable ..to the Modifications of Cloud... Cirrus, parallel, 
flexuous, or diverging fihres, extensible by increase in any 
orinall directions, 1815 T. orster Aes. A tonosph, Phenom. 
iv. § 3.143 When the cirrus is scen in detached tufts, called 
Mare’s ‘Vails, it may be regarded as a sign of wind, 1866 
Cornh. Mag. Nov. 565 The moon. .disc-hid In a gossamer 
veil of white cirrhus. 1874 Hartwic Aéria/ IV, 158 The 
cirrus or curl-cloud has its seat in the higher regions. 

5. attrib, and in Couedb., as cirrus-cloud, flecked 
adj. (sense 4) ; cirrus-bag, ‘the sheath containing 
the cirrus of trematode and other worms’. 

1864 R. Burton Dahowie 17 The cirrus-flecked nocturnal sky. 
1878 Huxtey Phystogy. 42 The cirrus clouds are .. some. 
times as much as ten miles above the surface of the earth. 

Cirrus, ? obs. f. \or misprint) of CERUSE sd, 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 291 Metalls .. in their Putrefactions, 
or Rusts; as Vermilion, Verdegrease, Rise, Cirrus. 

Cirsocele (ssusosil). Path. Vrron, eireo-. 
[ad. Gr. eepooxndn, £. xpod-s enlargement of a vein 
+«ndn tumour; EF. czrsocele.] See quot. 1783. 

1708 Purses, Ciscocede, a Swelling of the Seed-vessels in 
the Scrotum. 1783 Port Chirurg, Whs. L423 The cirso- 
cele is a varicose distention and enlargement of the sper- 
matic vein, 18x1 Hoover Med. Dict., Circocele, 1881 Syd. 
Soc. Lev., Cirsocele. .also a synonym of Varicocele, 

Cirsoid /s3-ssoid), a. Path. [ad. Gr. mpooed-ys, 
stpowd-ns, f, ipods ; see -O1D.] Varix-like, varicose. 

1860 Maynn Expos. Lex., Resembling a varix .. cirsoid. 
1878 T. Bayant Pract. Surg. 1.476 Cirsoid aneurism of the 
vessel. 

Cirsotome (s3:1sotomn). Sarg. [f. Gr. mepod-s 
+ rop-ds cutting, f. réwvev to cut.] An instrument 
used for extirpating varix. Also Cirsotomy 
(-p'téini), extirpation of the varix (Sj. Soc. Lex). 

Cirurgien, -ery, etc., ff. CHIRURGEON, etc. 

Cis- prefix, repr. L. cis prep. fon this side of’, 
opposed to ¢raus or zltra, across, beyond ; also 
used in comb, as in cvs-alfinus, cts-niontdiits, 
lying on this side the Alps or the mountains, c7s- 
rhenanus on this side the Rhine, ¢7s-¢éberds on this 
side the Tiber. The two first of these esp. con- 
tinucd in use in med.I.. in reference to Rome and 
Italy, whence It. césalpiso, V’. cisalpin, cd’smoitain, 
CISALPINE, CISMONTANE. 

1, In modern use, either as adaptations of L. as 
Cis-marine, on this side of the sea, Cis-padane, 
on this side the Po, Cis-rhenane, on this side the 
Rhine, etc., or formed on the adjs. belonging to 
modem naines, as Cis-andine, on this side the 
Andes; Cis-atlantic; Cis-elysian ; Cis-equa- 
torial; Cis-gangetic; Cis-leithan, on this side 
the Leitha which separates Austria and Hungary ; 
Cis-lunar, on this side the moon; Cis-oceanic ; 
Cis-platine; Cis-pontine, on this side the 
bridges, viz., in London, north of the Thames. 

1870-6 J. ORTON Andes & Amazous 11. xxxvii. (ed. 3) 488 
All the great forests of South America are *cisandine. 1823 
T. Jrrrerson Writ, (1830) IV. 381 Our second [maxim 
should bel, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with “cis- 
Atlantic affairs. 1884 Jos. Parker in Chr. World g Oct. 
764/2 Churches cisatlantic_ and transatlantic. 1864 Miss 
Cornwatuis in Sat. Kev. XVUL 463 Pray tell me about 
the trans-bedpost regions ; my whole concern at present is 
the *cis-hedpost—a very narrow domain. 1887 STEVENSON 
Underwoods 1. xiij. 26 *Cis-Elysian river-shores. 1855-60 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ix. § 447 The waters of “cis-equa- 
torial scas. 1817 Coteprooke in 7yaus. Linn. Soc. XI. 
352 Between the *cis-gangetic and trans-gangetic regions. 
1870 GiapsTone Gican. IV. v. 202 The *Cis-leithan popu- 
lations. 1871 Daily News 21 Sept., Austria must either 
consent to let go her Cis-lcithan provinces. 1867-77 
G. Campers Astrou. u, vii 214 If they sre *cis-lunar 
[rays}, 1713 Bextrey Wes. (1836-38) HII. 38: Though 
they take the “Cismarine critic to their aide and assist. 
ance. 1861 A. B. Hore Fug. Cathedr. 19th C. ii. 34 
Points. .in favour of Cismontane Gothic for Cismarine Eng- 
land, 1886 Pad? Miall G. 21 oe 6/1 The generally ac- 
cepted “cis-oceanic ideas. 1797 Burke Kegic. Peace Wks. 
VIII. 311 Is it to the *Cispadane or to the Transpadane re- 
publicks .. thst we address all these pledges? 1880 Ls, 
Univ. Knowl. (N.Y) 1V. 13 [Uruguay] belonged to Brazil 
and had the name of the *Cisplatine province. 1860 Mrs. 
Pier Byrne Undercurrents Overlooked 1. 78 The. .Metro- 
politan theatres, “cispontine and transpontine. 1864 Readue 
1 June 8 Made his bow before a cispontioe audience. 1845 
Stocquverer Handbk. Brit. India(x354) 237 Bhutseer, which 
borders the *Cis-Sutledge provinces. 

2. transf. to tinte=Since, subsequent to, as c7s- 
Elizabethan, cis-reformation. 

1870 Lowett Antone uy Bhs, Ser. 1. (1873) 3 The modern 
school, which admits no “cis-Elizabethan authority save 
Milton. 1662 Futter Worthies ui. 45, I place him confi- 
dently not a trans-, but *Cis-reformation-man. 

Cisalpine (sisx'lpsin), ¢. [ad. L. czsalpizus, 
f. c#s +alpin-us, f. Alpes.] 

On this side of the Alps: gen. with respect to 
Rome, i.e. sonth of the Alps. 

1542 Upatt Eras. Apophih, 267, The fated flood 

of Rubicon disseuereth the Galle cisalpine from Italic. 


1819 Pantologia s.v., Our Gallic neighbours have lately 
revived the term, calling Italy.. the Cisalpine republic. 


CIST. 


1 Froupr C2sar vii. 67 Northern Italy was..not called 
Italy, but Cisalpine Gaul. 


b. sé. (f2.) ‘The party in the Church of Rome, 
who accept the principles of the Galtican Synod 
of 1682, as distinguished from the Ultramontanes’ 
(Staunton Lec/, Hist.). 

Hence Cisa‘lpinism. 

1886 W. J. Asmerst //ist, Cath. Emancip. 11.113 The 
Church in England was freed from Cisalpinism and degra- 
dation. 

Cisar, ciser, obs. ff. Sicrr, cider. 

Cisco (sisko), U.S. The popular name of a 
fish of the herring kind which abounds in Lake 
Ontario (Bartlett). 

Ciso, var. of SIsE, six. 

Cisers, Cislie, obs. f. Scissors, CIcELY. 

Cismo, Cismatic, obs. ff. Sciism, ScHISMATIC. 

Cismontane (sismpntém), a. [ad. L. czs- 
moutin-us, £. cis+montanus, £. nort-em mountain.] 
On this side of the mountains, esp. of the Alps: 
opposed to w#iramontane. 

1826 Soutury Vied. Ecce. Anel. 427 Your, .Cis-marine as 
well as Cis-montane system. 1851 Kixcsiey least x. 187 
‘Thank you... for the compliment you pay us Cismontane 
heretics. 1861 A. B. Horr Zug. Catheds, 19th C. il. 34 The 
Middle, or Traceried, style of Cismontane Europe. 

b. sh, =CISALPINE b. 

1858 0. Brownson Ii As, V. 224 Sects and parties. .such as 
Jansenists and Jesuits, cismontanes and ultramontanes. 

+Cispeld, pf/. a. Obs. rare—°. [f. cispel v., 
ad. alleged L. cisfellére, founded on cispellam,a 
false reading of dispe//am, in Plant. Am, IT. iv. 17. 
Cooper's Thesaurus has cispelloas Latin.] 

1623 Cocker, Cispeld, kept from entrance. 

Cissa'mpeline siszmpélein). Chev. Also 
eissampe'lia. An atkaloid obtained from the root 
of species of Cissampelos. esp. Crssampelos Pariera, 
a shrub which grows chiefly on the woody hilts 
of the Antilles. Also called Pelosine (Watts). 

1876 HWarury Jat. Med. 723 Cissampelia has a sweetish 
bitter taste, 18977 Warts Dict. Chem, IV. 371 Cissampeline, 

Cissars, -ers, -ors, -ours, obs. ff. Scissors. 

Cissoid sisoid). .1/a‘h. In 7 eissoeide. [act. 
Gr. «aooed-ns ivy-like, f aiod-s ivy : see -o1D. 
The cnsp of the cissoid resembles the re-entrant 
angles of an ivy-leaf.] 

1, A curve of the second order invented by 
Diocles. 

If from any two points lying on a fixed diameter of a 
circle, and equidistant from the centre, perpendiculars be 
drawn to the circumference, and a straight line be drawn 
from one extremity of the diameter to that of either per- 
pendicular, the locus of the point in which this straight line 
cuts the other perpendicular will be a cissofd of Piocles, 
having its cusp at the end of the diameter. In later times 
the term has been extended to curves similarly described, 
where the generating curve is not a circle. 

1696 tr. d/obbes’ Klem, Philos. (1839) 16. 1694 Harry 
Method finding Roots of Equations in Mise. Cur. (1703) V1. 
7o By the help of the Parabola, Cissoid, or any other Curve. 
1798 Loves of Triangles 1. 1x in Aluti-Facobin 16 Apr., 
For me, ye Cissoids, round my temples bend Your wandering 
curves, 1899 Satmon ¢/igher Plane Curves V. 182 fa 
parabola rofl on an equal one, the locus of the vertex of the 
moving parabola will be the cissoid, 

2. Crssoid angle. 

17gx Cuampers Cycl, s.v. Angle, Cissoid Angle ..is the 
inner angle made by two spherical convex lines intersecting 
each other, So 1796 Hutton Dict. Math. sv. Angle. 

Hence Cissoi‘dal a., pertaining to a cissoid. 

1796 Hutton Math. Dict. s.v. Cissoid, The whole infinitely 
long cissoidal space, contained between the infinite asyinp- 
tote, and the curves .. of the cissoid, is equal to triple the 
generating circle. A 

Cist (sist), Erron. cyst. [ad. L. e7st-a, a. Gr. 
xtorn box, chest, See Cuest, Kist. But in sense 
1, app. taken immed. from Welsh c7s¢ in cist faci 
stone coffin: see KistvaEy.] 

Ll. Preh. Archwol. A sepnichral chest or chamber 
excavated in rock or formed of stones or hollowed 
tree-trunks; ¢sf. a stone-cofftn formed of slabs 
placed on edge, and covered on the top by one or 
more horizontal slabs. 

1804 A rchvol. (1806) XV. 340 These oval pits, or cists .. 
about four feet long..were neatly cut into the chalk, and 
were, with the skeletons, covered with the pyramid of flints 
and stones. 1848 Lytron Harold u. ii, In various cysts and 
crypts. 1851 D. Witson Preh. Ann. (1863) |. iii. 80 A small 
chamber or cist of undressed stones. 1861 Sat. Rev. 7 Sept. 
253 A cist was found, not at the base, but nearly at the top 
of the tumulus, 

b. tratsf. , . 

41832 CranpE Posth. Tales x, The healing spring Thai 
soon its rocky cist forsakes. 

2. Gr. Antig. A small receptacle for sacred 
utensils carried in procession at the celebration of 
mystic festivals. - ; 

1847 Craic Dicl., Cist, Cyst .. was originally of wicker: 
work; and when afterwards made of metal, the form and 
texture were preserved, in imitation of the original material. 
[180 Leitcu AZidler’s Anc. Art 437 Demeter has.. the 
unveiled cista in her left, a pig in her right hand.] 

3. attrib. as cist-urn. : 

x85x D. Witson Preh, Ann. (1863) 1. u. v. 418 Large cist 
urns are invariably found inverted with the burned bones 
gathered into a heap below them. 


CISTACEOUS. 


Cist, ohs. f. Cyst bladder, confused with prec. 

Cistaceous (sistzi-fas), a. of. [f. mod.L. 
Cistdcex, {, Cist-us+-aceous.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the genus C7stzs or Rock Rose and its con- 
geners, of the N.O. Cistacex. 

Cistal (si-stal), 2. Bos. [f. Cistus+-aL4.] Re- 
lated to or typified by Czstus. 

1847 Linney Veget. Kingd., Cistacer, Rock Roses, Cistal 
Endogens. 1866 /xeas. Bot., Cistacez, a natural order.. 
characterizing Lindley’s cistal alliance. ‘ 

Cisted (sisted), a. [f Cist+-Ep.] Contain- 
ing a cist or cists. 

1886 J. ANoeRson in Atheneum 21 Aug. 244/1 The circle 
Is associated with a cisted cairn. 

Cisted, var. of CysTED, 

Cistercian (sistaafian), a. and sé. [ad. L. type 
Cistercidnus, in F. Crstercten, {. Crsterciuny, now 
Cfteaux, the site of an abbey near Dijon.] 

1. adj, Of or belonging to the monastic order 
founded at Cistercium or Citeaux in 1098 by 
Robert, abhot of Molesme. 

The order was an offshoot of the Benedictines, and aimed 
at a stricter observance of the Benedictine rules. From the 
patronage of St. Bernard (abbot of Clairvaux in 1200) it ac- 
quired the name of BernarpINe, 

1602 Bernarp og Brito (¢7f/e), Chronicall of the Cistercian 
Order. (a1619 Danint Coll, Fist. Fug. (1626) 104 The 
King required .. all the Wooll that yeare of the Monkes 
Cisteaux.] 1657 - Pincus, Cistercian monks, 1828 Scorr 
FM, Perth i, The Cistercian Convent. 1837 Peary Cycé. 
VIL. 2143/1 The third abbot of Citeanx was Etienne or 
Stephen Harding, an Englishman .. who may be regarded 
as the real founder of the Cistercian order. 

2. sb. A monk of this order. 

1616 BuitoKxar, Cistercians. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
ii, 91 Noble and churl welcomed the austere Cistercians. 


Cistern (si‘stain). Forms: a. 4-7 cysterne, 
cisterne, cestern e, 5-6 cestren, 6 cestarne, 


6-7 eestron, 4- cistern; 8. 4 systerne, sis- 
terne, 4-7 sesterne, 5 systern, 6 sestron, ses- 
tarne, sestourne, sesturn. [a. OF. cisterne 
(mod. ctlerne, cf. Sp. and It. etterna, Vr. cisterna 
:—L.. cisterna a snbterraneons reservoir, cistern, 
deriv. of cista box, basket, etc. : cf. caverna.] 

1. An artificial reservoir for the storage of water; 
esp. awatcr-tight tank in a high part of a building, 
whence the taps in varions parts of it are stip- 
plied. 

1300 Cursor M. 8206 Pe king abute pam was ful gern, 
And putt pam [wandes] in-til a cistern. 1382 Wycur Gen. 
xxxvii. 22 Throw 3¢ him inlo the olde sisterne, that is in 
wildernes. 1387 ‘Trevisa //igden (Rolls) I. 111 No welle 
is wip inne Jerusalem, but watres i-gadred, and i-kept in 
cisternes, 1387 /2. £. Wilds (18821 2 Pe sesterne pal longep 
to the stuys. 1481 90 //oward J//ouseh. Bhs. (1841) 353 
Paied to a carpenter for mendynge of a systern iij.d. 15... 
Will in Ripon Ch, Acts ps Oon sesiron of leed. 1571 
Diaces Pantont. (1591) 21 If your Sestourne or place be not 
to be seene al the Spring head. 1600 Fairrax 7asso 1, 
Ivi, The towne is stord of troughes and cestrens, made To 
keepe fresh water. 1611 Bunter Jer. ii. 13 Broken cisternes. 
c1645 Howrn. Left, 1.13 They have Cesterns to receive 
the Rain water. 17567 tr. Aeysler’s Trav. (1760) LY. 2 
On the top of ii is a cistern,.and from this reservoir the 
water is disirihuted all over the house. 1816 J. Situ 
Panorama Sc. & Art, 46 The consumption of lead for.. 
cisterns..is very extensive. 

2. Applied to various large vessels for water 
or liquor. +a. A vessel for washing in, a laver. Obs. 

1597 Hooker Fec?, fod. v. Ixv. §16 Braven Images which 
Salomon made to beare vp the Cesterne of the Temple. 
1744 ARMSTRONG Art Presera. Ilealth, The gelid cistern, 
1758-7 tr. Aeysler’s Trav. (1760) 1, 406 Beautiful cisterns of 
black and red marhle with cocks for washing in. 


+b. A large vessel or hasin, often richly orna- | 


mented, used at the diuner-tahle. Oés. 

(Dr. Mynors Bright, in note to quot. 1667, says ‘a cistern 
was formerly part of the furniture of a well-appointed 
dining-room; the plates were rinsed in it when necessary 
during the meal’, But evidence of ils purpose is wanting.) 

1667 Pervs Diary 7 Sept., 1 to see the price of a copper 
cistern for the table, which is very pretty, and they demand 
£6 or £7 for one. 1695 Lutrrety Brief Rel. (1857) IIL. 563 

silver cystern, worth above £700, belonging to the prin- 
cesse of Denmark, is stole from Berkley house. 1716 fens 
M, W. Montacue Lett, Lady Rich 16 Ang., I should nlso 
gladly see converted into silver a great Si. Christopher, 
which I imagine would look very well in a cistern. 1884 
Chr. ree June 458/1 What is called a ‘cistern’ of 
Palissy fetched 1,050 guineas, . 

c. A vessel or receptacle for holding a large 
supply of liquor. 

16 Nicnots Leicestersh. 1. 1. 128 An oval cistern of 
punch containing so gallons. @ 1859 Macautay /fist, Eng. 
xxi. (L.), A cistern containing a hundred and twenty gal- 
lons of punch was emptied to hie Majesty’s health, 

3. Applied to a pond, or a natural reservoir or 
depression containing water. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. 6 Cu. v.95 So halfe my Egypt were 
submerg’d and made A cesterne for scal’ Sine 1662 
Stiwuinert, Orig. Sacr. m. w. § 6 Cisterns supposed to be 
in the earth, especially in mountains, which may keep a 
Mtream continually running. 1717 Braketey Tour [taly 
29 May, The wonderful fountain, which being in a at 
subterraneous grotto, runs into a cistern without ever filling 
it, 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Prerre’s Stud. Nat, (1799) 1. 
204 Lakes... are real reservoirs, or cisterns of water. 1858 
Larnner Hand-bh, Nat, Phil, Hydrost. 37 The channels 
from which the subterranean cistern has been supplied. 
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4. Applied to a cavity, or vessel in an organism ; 
formerly esp. to the fourth ventricle of the brain. 

1615 Crook Body of Afan 478 The cauity which they 
call the Cisterne, yea..the fourth ventricle. 1675 Grew 
Anat, Plants ur. u.i. §15 The Bladders of the Parenchyma 
being..so many Cisterns of Liquor, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Lumbar cistern, the Receptaculum chyli. Lymphatic 
cistern, he lympb sacs of the Amphibia. 

5. fg. a. simply fig. 

1587 Harrison Ang/and u.v.(1877) 1. 132 Euerie vocation 
striveth with other which of them thoiltd have all the water 
of commoditie run into hir owne cesterne. 1605 SHAKs. 
Mach. w. iii. 63 The Cesterne of my Lust. 1622 Peacnam 
Compl. Gent. Ww. (1634) 32 She that filleth the Cisterne 
of his lavish expense, at the Vniversitie, or Innes of Court. 
1713 Beverince /9yz. Th. 1. (1730) 32 A continued stream 
of Corruplion. .from the corrupt Cistern of my Heart. 1822 
Hazuit? Alen & Alann, Ser. u. viii. (1869) 167 Our univer- 
sities are, ina great measure, become cisterns to hold, not 
conduits to disperse knowledge. 

b. poetical extensions. 

1594 GREENE Sedimtus Wks, 1881-3 XIV. 247 Howcan Agr 
weepe?.. Wanting the watry cesternes of hiseyes? a 1625 
Fietcurr 70 Noble Kinsey. i, Makes the camp a cestron 
Brimm‘d with the blood of men. 1633 P. Fretcurr /'0fle 
{fsi.v1, xliv, Neptune’s cestern sucks in tribute tides. 1742 
Voune V2. 7. v. 523 Our fun'ral tears from diff’rent causes 
rise. As if from separate cisterns in the soul..they flow. 

6. techn. in various senses, as in Afaltzug, the 
water-tank in which grain is soaked ; in barometers, 
ctc., the mercury-cnp ; in steam-engines (see quot. 
1849-20 3 in A/ru7zv, a tank in the mine-shaft into 
which a pump delivers water for another pump to 
raise; etc. 

1702 Royal Procim, 8 Mar. in Lend. Gaz. No. 3 eis 
Every Cistern..or other Vessel, nade use of for ine et. 
ting or Steeping of Corn. 1708 Pur.urs, Céstern,. Among 
Confectioners, a portable Insirminent in form of a Vox, into 
which Jellies, Creams, etc. are put in order to be Iced. 1751 
Cuamnres Cycl., Pendant Barometer ..has no vessel or 
cislern. 1849-§0 Wear Dict. Terms, Cistern, in the 
steam engine, the vessel which surrounds the condenser, 
and contains the injeclion water. 1860 Apu. Fitz-Roy in 
Merc. Mar. Mag. V11.358 The cistern of a barometer. 

7. attrib. and in Comb., as cistern-bottom, -cock, 
filter, water, -well, -wheel, ete.; cistern-baro- 
meter, a barometer whose tubc is immersed in a 
cup of mercury; cistern-pump (see quot.) ; cis- 
tern-work, masonry consisting of stoncs cxtend- 
ing the entire thickness of the wall. 

1566 in Peacock Fug. Ch. Furniture, Lincolnsh, (1866) 
112 Altar slones.. turned... to a *cestron bottom. 1874 
Kyicat Dict. Mech, *Cistern-pump, a small pump .. for 
pumping water from the moderate depth ofa cistern, 1781 
Cowper /lofe 100, Asses .. That tread the circuil of the 
*cistern wheel. 1 G. Sempre Buiiding in Water 156 
Two Conduits.. built with well chisseled Sione, in staunch 
*Cistern Work. 

Cistern, v. Now rare. [f. prec. sb.]  frans. 
To enclosc in, or fit with, a cistern. Also fig. 

187 Pieminc Cont. Holinshed 111, 354/1 The conducting 
of ‘Thames waler, ceslerning the same in lead, etc. 1898 
Stow Surv. xxx. (1603) 267 The great conduil of sweele 
waler..castellated with stone and cesterned in leade. 1881 
Rossetti Ballads & Sonn. 223 Cisterned in Pride, verse is 
the feathery jet Of soulless air-flung fountains. 

+ Cisternal, a. In cxample crroneously -ial. 
Belonging to cisterns. 

1657 Toutinson Aenon's Dip. 218 Wailer .. is either fon- 
tane..or pluvial and cysternial. 

+ Cisternosse, [a doubtful form. 

a1ago Gen. & Ex. 1960 Dan ruben cam 
Sat cisternesse he ran to sen. 

Cistic (si'stik), @. rare. [f. Cist+-ic.] Of the 
nature of a cist. 

1866 Huxiey Preh. Rem, Caithn. 127 These cistic tombs 
+-are most likely subsequent. .to the large kistvaen. 

Cistier, ?=CITHER, CITIIAItA. 

@ 1603 Jas. { Chorus Venetns in Farr's S. P., With viols, 
gitlerne, cisliers als, And sweetest voices syne. 

Cistir, obs. f. SISTER. 

Cistolith, erroneous spelling of CrsToLiTH. 

Cistome (si‘stoum). fof. [ad. mod.L. cistoma, 
incorrectly for c/stostoma, {. Gr, wiorn + ordpa 
mouth.] A prolongation of the cnticle over the 
surfaces of the stomatal cleft. 

1835 Linotey Jutrod, Bot, (1848) 1. 147 Gasparrini states 
that beneath the stomates of the stem of certain Indian 
Thistles. .there is situated a vesicular organ which he terms 
Cistome, 1870 Bentrry Bot, 49. 

Cistrum, obs. f. SisTRUM. 

Cistula (si'stia).  [a. L. cistuda dim. of cista 
box, hasket.] 

+1. gen. A little cist. Obs. 

1699 491, Trans. XX1. 61 The Eggs of some Fish, which 
produces or breeds them in a litle Chula or Bag. 

2. in Catoptrics (see quot.). 

1751 Cuamates Cycl,, Catoptric Cistula, a machine, or ap 

aratus, whereby little ies are represented extremely 


jarge ; and near ones extremely wide .. by means of mir- 
rours, disposed..in the concavily of a kind of chest. 


3. Bot, The small cup-shaped conceptacle of 
certain lichens. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Cistus (sists), Bor. Also 7 sistis, [mod.L. 
cistus (in Pliny cisthos), a. Gr. xtaros, xla@os a red- 
flowered shrub, prob. a cistus.] A genus of hand- 
some shrubs (N.O. Cistacer’) known as Rock-Rose 
and Gum Cistus, with large spotted red or white 


A cistern. 
ider a-gen, 10 


CITAL. 


flowers, which seldom last more than a few hours 
after expansion. Ladanum or Labdanum is an 
exudation from the leaves and branches of several 


species, esp. Cistus creticus and C. ladaniferus, 

The Rock-Roses of Britain belong to a closely allied 
genus, /Jelianthemum, sometimes included under Crstns. 

15st Turner //erda/i. Kvb, 1 haue not heard as yet any 
englyshe name for cistus, but .. it may be called cystbushe 
or ciste sage. 1622 Peacham Gentl. Exerc, 1. xii, (1634) 40 
Vpon the mount Ida.. you shall see .. Figtrees, Cedars, 
Sistis. 1814 Soutury Xoderick v, The crackling hearth 
Where heath and cistus gave their flagrant flame. 1827 
T. Hamitton Te Thornton (18.45) 361 Vhe whole country 
seemed covered with gum cistus. 1 Havne in Land of 
Moab 392 Here and there a gorgeous ns was in flower, and 
two rock cistuses, 

b. attrib. and in Comd., as cistus-flower, -shrub, 
cte.; cistus-rape, a Cytinaceous parasite on the 
Toots of some species of Cistus (Lindley). 

1814 Soutury Roderick x1, Cistus shrubs .. exhaled at 
noon Their fine balsamic odour, 1862 H. Marrvat Vear tx 
Sweden Il. 262 A breezy moor yellow wilh cistus flowers, 

Cistvaen: see KIstvaEx, 

Cit (sit). arch. Also 7-8 citt. Short for 
atizen; usually applied, more or less conga 
ously, to a townsman or ‘ cockney’ as distinguished 
from a countryman, Gr to a tradesman or shop- 
keeper as distinguished from a gentleman; Johnson 
says ‘A pert low townsman ; a pragmatical trader’. 

@ 1644 CLEVELAND A upertismus (1659), Let Isaac [i. ¢. Ld, 
Mayor Pennington] and his Ciits flay off the plate That 
tips their antlers for the Calfof Slate. 1674 Marvett Bal- 
fad, O ye addle-brain'd cits! 1735 Porr Donne's Sat, 1. 
144 Why Turnpikes rose, and now no Cit nor clown Can 
gratis see the country, or the town? 1771 Jouxson 7h, 
Malki. Isl. Whs. X. 63 The cits of London and the boors of 
Middlesex. 1841 Catun WM, Amer, Jnd, (1844) 11. liv. 185, 
I intend 10. .send it to New York for the cits to read. 1881 
Besant & Rick Chafl. of Fleet t. viii, The low hills of 
Ilighgate, Hampstead, and Hornsey, tbe paradise of cits. 

b. Used as feminine: (hut cf. CITEss.) 

1706 Estcourt Fair Examfp, tig Mfrs. Whims. Poor 
ignorant Citts, that never knew what the Fashions were in 
our Lives, 1751 Jonnxson Rambler No. 116 P 10 The country 
ladies despised her as a cil. 

e. ? Citizenship, citizen character. 

arjas Swirt JWks. (1841) 11. 56 The knigbtbood of an 
alderman spoils his cil. d 

da. Comb., as cit-like, cit-looking, adj. 

a 1763 Suenstone Gicon.1 The world, the cit-like world 
Bids thee beware. 1848 W.H. Kewry tr. £. Blane’s Hist, 
Ten 1. Their cit-like importance, 1828 Slackw. 
Afag. XXIIE, 364 Decent cil-looking elderly gentlemen, 

Citable (seitab'l’, a. [f. Cite v. + -aBLE.] 
That can be cited. 

1820 Cocenipcr Lit, Rem. {V. 93 What a valuable and 
cilable paragraph. 1889 Ch. Tries 12 Aug. 644/3 One 
piece of evidence. .is readily citable. 

Citadel (sitdidél). lorms: 6-7 citadella, 
citadell, 7 cittadell, citadle, 7-8 cittadel, 7—- 
citadel. [a. F. cftadelle, ad. It. efttadelia, dim. 
of cittd, cittade city:—L. civitdt-em. Lit. little 
city: i.e. the smaller or inner fortified city, usually 
on an eminence, round which the larger city of 
later times gradually formed itself] 

1, The fortress commanding a city, which it serves 
both to protect and to keep in subjection. (Regu- 
larly used to translate Gr. dxpémoAis and L, arx.) 

21986 Sipxey (J.), By force of stranger soldiers in citadels, 
the nests of tyranny. 1598 Frorio, Citadella..a citadell, 
castell, or spacious fort built not onely 10 defend the citie, 
but also to keepe the same in awe and subieciion. 1604 
Suaxs. Oth. n. 1. 292 Meele me by and hy at tbe Cittadell. 
1621 Burton Anat, Afel. To Rar. 57 In every so built cily, 
1 will have. .a citadella tocommand it. 1697 Potrer reo fl 
Greece (1715) 1. ti. 7 This was the Acropolis or Citiadel. 
1790 Beatson Nav. & Alii. Mem. ry 3 Which ships... came 
10 an anchor in the Carenage, behind the citadel of Fort 
Royal. 1855 Kixestey Aferocs n. 211 Thesens, The citadel 
of Corinth towering high above all the land. 

2. ge. A strong fortress, a stronghold. 

1798 SoutnFY yc Poems, Sp. Armada, Each like some 
moving citadel, On through the waves they sail sublime. 
1839 Tuiruwatt Greece 1. 363 To collect all the remaining 
strength of Messenia in a mountain citadel. 1897 KinGLakr 
Crimea V1. i. 93 Advancing to attack a field Citadel. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. 

1667 Matrox 2, L. t.773 AS Bees..on the smoothed Plank, 
The suburb of thir Straw-built Citadel. 1774 Burke Amer, 
Tax. Wks. II. (RJ, In the very head quarters, the very 
citadel of smuggling, the Isle of Man. 1826 Scott J¥oodst. 
i, Within these citadels of superslition. 1856 Murs. Strowr 
Dred \1, xiii, Life now seemed to have retreated to the 
citadel of the brain. » 

3. The heavily plated erection containing the 
guns, in an ironclad ship of war. Henee Cetadel 
deck, applied in some merchant steamers to the 
‘hurricane’ or ‘ promenade’ deck. 

1884 Pall Mali Gaz, 22 Oct, 11/1 Above the dining saloon 
is the social or music room, situated on the citadel deck. 

+ Citadelize, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. +-12E.] 
trans, To reduce by means of a citadel or citadels. 

a1628 F. Grevintr Sidney (1652) 111 To citadelize the 
long oppressed Nelherlands into a tenure of uttermost 
bondage. 

+ Cital (seital). Obs. rare. [f. Cite v.+-au?] 

1. Law, Citing, citation, summons. 

1760 Life § Ady. of Cat 41 11 was carried regularly through 
the forins of cital. 


CITATE. 


2. fig. (Johnson says ‘reproof, impeachment’ ; 
Schmidt ‘ mention‘: cf. Citation 2, Cite 5.) 

1896 Smaks. 1 //er, JV, v. ii. 62 He made a blushing citall 
of himselfe, And chid his Trewant youth. 

+ Citate, v. Sc. Ofs. Pa. t. and pple. citat. 
[f. etat- ppl. stem of e#tare to cite.) =CITE x. 1. 

x64o-% Kirkeudbr, War-Comm, Min, Bk, (1855) 3t The 
said preses. .citates the said Dalskearthe, commissioner for 
Troqueer. /éd. 140 He citat the said Johne Newall to 
compeir befoire the Committie. 

Citation (saitz fou). Forms: 3 citacion, 4 
-cioun, § -tioun, cytacyon, -ion, (6 scitation, 
cytacon), 6- citation. [a. F. cztation, ad. L. 
citation-em n. of action f. care to cite.] 

1. Zaz. A citing or summoning to a court of 
justice, a summons; ‘applied particularly to pro- 
cess in the spiritual court” (Tomlins Laz Dict.). 

1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 9728 pe eijtebe was, pat in be londe 
citacion non nere Poru bulle of be pope of rome. 1387 
‘Frevisa //igden (Rolls) IV. 283 For pe citacioun of Cesar 
wente he to Rome. 1480 Caxton Chron. Lug. ww. (1520) 
27b/2 He wente unto Rome for the cytacyon of the em- 
peronre. 1832 Act 23 Hen. VIII, ¢. 9. §6 No Archbishop 
nor Bishop..shall aske demand take or receiue of any of 
the Kings subiects any Sum or Sums of money for the seale 
of any Citation. 1660 R. Coxr. Power §& Suij.217 All sum. 
mons, citations, and other proces Ecclesiastical. 1863 H. 
Cox Jastit. nu. xi. 569 Ecclesiastical causes commence .by 
citation of the defendant. 

b. The written form of summons, or the docu- 
ment containing it. 

xgz0 in W. H. Turner Sedect. Ree. Oxf. 73 John Cottys- 
ford. .sent a cytacon to..Flemyng. 1593 NasHE Four Let, 
Confut. 17, 1 sawe him make an Apparriter .. eate his Cita- 
tion, waxe and all. 160x F. Gopwin Jfs. of Eng. 90 This 
citation tbey fixed vpon the high crosse at Canterbury. 1828 
Scott F. AV. Perth xxxiii, [They] left citations for father 
and daughter to appear before the Court of Commission. 

e. gen. A summons. 

1622 FLETCHER SA. Curate v.ii, Do you hear that passing: 
bell? Log. A strong citation! bless me! 
+2. Enumeration, recital, mention. Ods. rare—'. 

1666 G. Harvey Mord, Angl. xxviii. (1672) 82 There re- 
mains a citation of such others as indifferently may produce 
that malady in any other Countrey. 

3. The action of citing or quoting any words or 
written passage, quotation ; in Zaw,a refcrencc to 
decided cases or books of authority. 

r6sz Baxter Jaf, Bafi. 248 A vain citation of a passage 
out of my Book of Rest. 1663 CHartrrox Chorea Gigant. 
22 Omitting the citation of the particular Chapter. 1782 
PRIESTLEY Corrupt. Chr 1. Pref. 13 The citation of author- 
ities, 1863 Gro. Etiot Xomola 1. xii, Impudent falsities of 
citation, 

4. concr. A passage cited, a quotation. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Evasm. Par. Matt.i. 19 These two cita- 
tions here ensuyng, 1692 BentLey Boyle Lect. ii. 4x Philo- 
sophers did frequently adorn and confirm thcir discourses 
by citations out of poets. 1895 Jowrrr /’Zato (ed. 2) I. 119 
Virtue..cahnot be taught by rhetorical discourses or citations 
from the poets. 1883 GLapstonr in 7imesg June, The noble 
lord has given us citations of what purported to be tele- 
Stans e ferire ne 

Citative (scititiv), 2. rave. [f. L. citire (see 
Cite) + -aTIVE.] =CiITaTory. 

(1826 G.S. Fasrr Difficulties Romanisnt (1853) 326 Cita- 
tive integrity. s 

|| Citator (saitzi-tar), [agent-sb. on L. type f. 
citare to cite.] One who citcs. (In mod. Dicts.) 

+Citatorial, 2. Olds. rare—'. [f. as next + 
-AL1; cf. med. L. eztétérial-is.] =next. 

529 Garotxer Zo Wolsey in State Papers Hen. VIII, 
IV. 2650 (modernized) The brief directed to your Grace, in 
lieu of the letters citatorial. 

Citatory (seititeri), @. [ad. L. crtitér?-us, f. 
citator-em, 1. citére to cite.] ° 

1. Haviug the faculty of citing or summoning ; 
concerned with citation; esp. in Lefter's citatory. 

x6xx Speen Hist. Gt. Brit.ix. xv.14 The Archbishop .. 
caused his letters citatorie to be set vpon the gates of the 
Cathedrall Church of Rochester. 1672 Life §& Death 7. 
Arminius & S. Episcopins 1. 14 Injoyned by the Deputies 
of the States-General in their Citatory Letters. 1726 Ay- 
LiFFE Parerg. 176 Letters Citatory. 1824 SoutTuey Bk. of 
Ch, (18415 215 Letters citatory were twice affixed upon the 
great gates of Rochester Cathedral. 

2. Addicted to quotation. sonce-2se. 

1819 Monthly Rev. UXXXIX. 357 His style is elegant, 
though citatory. 

Cite (sait), 7. Also 5-7 cyte, 7 scite. [a. F. 
cite-r, ad. L. citare to move, excite, summon, fre- 
queutative of czére, cire to set in motion, call.] 

1. To summon officially to appear in court of 
law, whether as principal or witness. Properly 
confined in England to eccles, law. 

1483 Caxton Cato Aviij, Every persone whiche is cyted 
lawfully or rightfully befor his juge ordinarye. 1583 Ba- 
BINGTON Commiandm. ii. (1637) 23 An Heretike he is, a 
Run-away from the Church, cite him and summon him. 
1616 R. Clrowtey] Zimes* Whist. v1. 2537 A litle mony 
from the law will quite thee, Fee but the Sumner, and he 
shall not cite thee. 1647 Crarexvon //ist. Reb. I. 1. 72 
Persons of Honour and great Quality, .were every day cited 
into the High Commission Court. 1834 Ht. Martineau 
Demerara x. 115, Ladies have been frequently cited to an- 
swer the complaints of slaves, 1876 feos Short Hist. 
vt (2882) 217 Philip found an opportunity to cite the King 
before his court at Paris. . 

b. fig. 
1574 tr. Marlorat’s Apocalifs 9 Paule citeth God, and 
Vou, I. 
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Christ and the Angells togither for witnesses. 1615 Crooke 
Body of Man 175 Whose arguments we will here scite before 
the tribunall of Reason. 
After appealing to Christ. .citing witnesses, 

2. gen, To summon, call; arouse, cxcite. 

1534 Lp. Berxers Gold. Bk, M. Aurel, xxv. (R.), In- 
continent we are cyted to hir suhtyll trauailes of re- 
pentaunce. 1893 SHaxs. 3 Hen. V/, un. i, 3 I thinke it 
cites vs (Brother) to the field. 1718 Prior Solomon 1. 30 
This, sad experience cites me to reveal. 1740 SHENSTONE 
Judgm, Hercules 207 Wake the gay Loves and cite the 
young Desires. 1845-6 De Quincey Shelley Wks. VI. 14 
Ina storm cited by the finger of God he died. 

3. To quote (a passage, book, or author); gen. 
with implication of adducing as an authority. 

1535 Jove Afol, Tindale(Arb.) 11 As Rabbi Kimhy cyted 
of Bucere vpon that same verse taketh Judicium, | 1576 
Fiemno Panoplic £p. 47 This vearse cited by Cicero, is not 
to bee founde in Euripides. 1596 Suaks. Afercé. 1. 1. iii. 99 
The diuell can cite Reriawic: for his purpose. 1612 Brete 
Transl, Pref. 3 Wee omit to cite to the same effect 5S. 
Cyrill. 1728 Porn Dunc. 1. 1 note, 1 cite the whole three 
verses, 1856 Emerson Ang. Traits, Lit, Wks. (Bohn) IL. 
105, I could cite from the seventeenth century sentences 
and phrases of edge not to be matched in the nineteenth. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. App. 757 The authority cited 
for the statement. 

4. To bring forward an instancc, to adduce or 
allege (anything) by way of example, proof, etc. 

1663 Grenier Counsel 3 It cites some remarkable Struc- 
tures, 1756 C, Lucas £ss. Waters 1, go Some experiments 
cited from Glauber. 1804 Anrrnetuy Surg. Obs. 212 To 
cite those instances only which have come within my own 
knowledge. 1868 Pearp Watcr-Farm. i. 2 China .. often 
cited as an example of national permanence. 1874 Ievrs 
Soc. Press, iii. 52 As a proof of this 1 may cite such a town 
as New York. 

b. spec. in Law. To adduce as precedent. 

1788 J. Powett Devises (1827) I. 225 Lord Kenyon ob- 
served that the cases cited for him proceeded not on the 
formal or technical words. 1848 Dickens Domdbey vi, 
Walter went on to cite various precedents, 1885 Sir W. V. 
Fiecp in Law Times Reports LIL. 652/2 A case which was 
cited to me of Denton 7, Donner. 

5. To call to mind; make mention of or refer- 


ence to; refer to as soand so. + Also ct/e up. 

1588 Snaxs. Tit, A.v. i. 118 Me thinkes I do digresse too 
much, Cyting my worthlesse praise, 1591 — 7woGené. tv. 
1.53 We cite our faults, That they may hold excus‘d our 
lawlesse lines. 1894 — Rich. 7/7, 1. iv. 14 We ciled vp a 
thousand heauy times.. That had befalne vs. 1820 W. 
Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 190 Whilst a small cluster of English 
writers are constantly cited as the fathers of our verse. 1873 
Act 36 § 37 Mic. c. 83.8 1 This Act may he cited as the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1873. 

+b. To bespeak, to evidence. Ods. 

1601 Suaxs. 20's Well 1. iii. 216 Vour selfe, Whose aged 
honor cites a vertuous youth, 

Cite, -ee, -eceyn, obs. ff. Ciry, Citizen. 


Cited (saitéd), 74/. a. [f. Cire». +-ED.'] a. 


Summoned, bidden. b. Rouscd, excited. c. 
Quoted, adduced. 
1gsz Hvtoer, Cited, summoned, or called, cétatus. 1576 


FLEmne Panoplie Ep. 210 The above cited circumstaunces. 
1583 Stocker Cro. Warres Lowe Countries 1. 45 Neuerthe- 
lesse the cited .. is sent backe home to his house. 1612 
J. ‘Tavtor Comm. Titus ii. 8 The 3. verse of the ciled 
chapter. 1667 Matron P. Z. ut. 327 The cited dead Of all 
past Ages. 1690 Locke Govt. 1, x1, 112 His words are in the 
forecited place. 1726 Gav addes 1.xxvi. 26 On either hand 
‘The cited dogs confronting stand. 5 

Gitee (soit?’). [Sec -Ex.) Onc who is cited: 
correlative to eter. In mod. Dicts, 

Citer (sai'tox). [f. as prec. +-ER1.] 

1, One who summons to a court of law. 

msox Percyvatt Sf. Dict., Emplazador, a summoner, a 
citer. 1783 in Jomxson. 

2. One who quotes, adduces, refers to. 

1732 AtTersUryY (J.), I must desire the citer hencefor- 
ward to inform us of his editions too. 1867 A. J. E.us Z. 
F. Pronune. i i. 25 Contemporary languages are cited. 
But here the imperfect appreciation of the citer is painfully 
conspicuous. 


Citerior (sitisrion, a. rare. [I.. e¢ferior,, com- 
par. of céfer on this side.] On this side, hither. 
(The opposite of a/tertor.) 

1832 Soutuey Hist. Penins, War III, 278 That province 
which had before been called Citerior Spain (2//spania 
Crterior]. 

Citern(e, obs, f. CITHERN. 

Citess. [f Cit+-rss.] 

1, A female cit. 

1685 Drvpen Albion §& Alb, Prol. 43 Cits and Citesses, 
raise a joyful strain. 

+2, Accitizeness, ‘Used in America during the 
first years of the French Revolution as a transla- 
tion of the revolutionary title c#toyenne’ (Bart- 


lett). 
+Citeyan. Sc. Obs. Also 6 cieteyan. [If 


genuine, a. OF. ctteyain, citeyen. 

Doubt attaches to this word, from the fact that in later 
ME., 3, meaning y consonant, and ¢ were written alike, and 
in 16th c. Se. both printed z. It is therefore possible that, 
in the Scotch examples, was really meant, and not 3=y as 
some modern editors have assumed. 

Several examples of citezen, citizen appear in recent edd. 
of ME. works, but there is reason to believe that in every 
case the 3 ought to have been printed 2, as the letter really 
intended by the seribe.] 

¢142g Wyntoun Cron. vit. xxix. 41 Cytezane he Was of 
Saynct Andrewys pe Cyt®. 1533 Betrexpen Livy (1822) 
26 He gaiff occasioun to the cieteyanis (MS. letter 3, as tn 


1857-8 Sears Athan. Wi. Vv. 202 | 


| 
| 
| 


CITHERN. 


prec, and following] thairof to ische out of the toun. 1536 
— Cron. Scot. 30b, The citezanis of Teruana in Flanderis, 

b. Citeze2, printed for cztezes. 

c13g0 Will, Palerne 3850 Citezens [I. 3627 citesens). 
c1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 14 Citizenis [v. 7 citesenes]. 
61384 — H/. Fameg30( Bodley MS.)Cytizeyn[Farrf citezeyn, 
Caxton cytezcyn, Thynne cytezeyne]. 1387 Trevisa //zg- 
den (Rolls) V. 425 Citizeyn. 1389 St. Christopher, Norwich 
in ug. Gilds (1870) 23 Citezenis. a 1400-§0 Alexander 2199 
(Ashm. MS.) Citizens [Duddin A/S. citesyns]. 

|| Cithara (sirpira). [L. céthara, a. Gr. mOdpa. 

Musical instruments are subject to great alteration of 
structure and shape, in process of time, and in different 
countries. Some of the resulting types become peculiar to 
one country, some to another. Consequently, cognate names, 
regularly descended from the same original, come at length 
to be applied by different nations to very different types of 
the instrument. Sometimes, also, one or more derivative 
types, distinguished by diminutive or augmentative names, 
are used in the same country. When, as often happens, any 
of these national or local forms of the instrument become sub- 
sequently known and introduced in another country, they 
usually take their local name with them. Hence, the 
modern languages often use two ov three modifications of 
the same original word applied to as many instruments 
which different peoples have developed out of the original 
type. ‘Uhuscither, cfthern or cittern, citole, gittern, guitar, 
ztther, are all found in English as names of extant or obso- 
lete instruments developed from the cithara.) 

An ancient musical instrument of triangnlar shape 
with from seven to cleven strings, not unlike the 


lyre or phorminx. 

1789 Burney ist, Bus. ‘ed. 211. ix. 157 The recitation 
of tragedy among the Greeks... accompanied by the Cithara. 
1834 Lytton Pomfeti1.i, While yet the cithara sounds. 

Citharist (si:parist). [ad. L. esharista, a. Gr. 
x@apiaThs, f. «@apa.] A player on the cithara. 

196 Datevapir ur, Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1, 193 The Kingis 
musitioner, called his cythariste. 1775 R. CHANDLER 7'raz. 
“Asta Minor (1825) 1. 232 That thirty boys of good family 
be chosen to go daily in procession ., with the citharist and 
herald, to sing a hyinn. 

Cithari‘stic a. [ad. Gr. xBapiorix-ds], of or per- 
taining to the cithara. In mod. Dicts. 

+Citharize, v. Os. rare—°. [ad. L. e¢thar?- 
sare, a. Gr. mOapicar, f. aOdpa: cf. F. cithariser.] 

1623 Cockrram, Citharize, to play on the Harpe. 1656 
in Brounr. 1692 in Coirs. . 

Citharne, -ern, -(e)ron, obs. ff. CITHERN. 

Cithareedic (sipar7-dik), a. rave. [ad. Gr. 
niOapyd-ds, f. xBapwdds citharist, f. x@dpa + 
dow8és bard.] Pertaining to a citharist or cithara. 

1760 Stites Anc. Gk. Alus, in Phil. Trans. LY. 733 
There were also cithare:dic nomi. 1853 Hickie tr. Asts- 
toph, (1872) 11. 6oo Another set of songs made up of his 
citharcedic nomes. a 

Cithe, obs. form of Kitx. 

Cither (sipox). Also 7 cyther, 9 cithar. (Cf. 
F. cithare ‘14th c.), also mod.Ger, c’thex, sither, 
ad. L, e’thara: see above.] Y 

An anglicized form of CirmaRa, applied to the 
ancient instrument, as well as its later modifica- 
tions, the CITHERN, ZITHER, etc. 

1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 146 When Timotheus presumed 
to adde but one string to the Cyther, they banished him 
out of the citie. 1875 B. Tavior Faust I. xix. 171 The 
Cilher’s smashed ! For nothing more ’tis fitting. 1880 in 
Grove Dict. Alus. 1. 359 The cither during the 16th & r7th 
centuries appears to have enjoyed great favour.. The differ. 
ence between a cither and a lute is that the cither has wire 
strings and is played with a plectrum, while the lute has 
catgut strings to be touched with the fingers. 

b.. atirib., as in either-player. 

1839 TRL WAL Greece VI. lit. 303 A cithar-player named 
Aristonicus, 

Cither, obs. form of C1prER. 

Cithern, cittern (i'poin, sitam’. arch. 
Forms: 6 cittarn, citern, cithron, cythren, 
citharne, citheron, citherne, 6-7 citterne, 
eytern(e, 7 cittren, -on, citron, cytarin, oyt- 
tern, citerne, citheran, citthern, cythron, 
cithren,6-9 cittern, 7-9 cithern. [App.of16thc. 
Eng. formation (no corresponding form occurring 
in other langs.) and f. L. cithara, or some form of 
that word. The name gittern, F. gniterne, had long 
been in use, and it is possible that the name c#¢fer7 
was modelled upon it, to indicate an instrument of 
the same class, considered to be more like the 
ancient cithara.] ; 

1. An instrument of the guitar kind, but strung 
with wire, and played with a plectrum or quill ; 
much used in 16-17th c. 

Commonly kept in barbers’ shops for the use of the cus- 
tomers. It had often a Oe thee head; cf. 2. 

The Tyrolese form of the instrument, which has also come 
into fashion in England of late years, is commonly distin- 
guished asthe ZrIrHER. 

1566 GascoicNe Jocasta in Four OJ Pl. 848) 133 Noyse 
of violles, Cythren, Bandurion, 1567 Terpery. Zit. 
Maister Edwards Poems 142 Now lay your chearfull 
Cithrons downe and to lamenting fall, 1575 Lanenam Le??. 
(1871) 59 Noow with my Gittern, and els with my Cittern, 
then at the Virgynalz. 1577 Harrison England u. xv. 
(1897) 1. 272 The oak ee sort [of ladies). .applie their lutes, 
citharnes, and all kind of musike. r1g91 Florio 2nd Frattes 
129 He plaies also upon the cittarn, Syivester Du 
Bartas ni. ii. Columnes 702 Citrons, viols, cornets, flutes. 
1604 ‘I’. Wricnt Pass. v. § 2. 159 Saul being possessed .. 
with the deuil, David played vpon his Citheran. 1612 
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CITIED. 


Buster 1 Aface. iv. 54 Dedicated with songs, and cittherns, 
and harpes, 1626 Bacon Syfva § 146 (1677) An Irish 
ilarp.. maketh a more resounding Sound, 1 a_ Ban. 
dora, Orpharion, or Cittern, which have likewise Wire- 
strings. 1648 Herrick Hesper., //is Desire, Vickling the 
citterne with his quill. 1666 PLayroro J/us, Delight on 
Cithren 1 The cithren is strung with eight Wyre strings, 
which are divided into four course, two ina course. 1683 
Tryon Way to Health 657 Cyterns and Gitterns .. being 
well managed .. yield pleasant soft effeminate Harmonies. 
1715-20 Pore /liad xviu. 574 [Dancing] to the .. citterns 
silver sound, 1830 James Darnéey xii, A cithren or man- 
dolin. /éid. A citharn. 1865 Swinnurne Joems § Ball, 
Ball, Life 11 She held a little cithern by the strings. 1866 
Encet Nat. Afus. viii. 284 Hanging on the wall in their 
shops was commonly a lute or a cittern, 1871 Rossern 
Poems, Blessed Damozel xxi, Angels .. shall sing To their 
citherns and citoles. — 

Comb., as cithern-string; + cittern - head, 
used as a term of contcinpt, with reference to the 
grotesquely carved head of a cittern; hence + cit- 
tern-headed a. 

1588 Suaks. 1. L. L. v. ii, 614 Ped. 1 will not be put out 
of countenance. Mer. Because thou hast no face. Ped. 
Whatisthis? Aor. A Citternehead. 1899 MASsSINGER, FTC. 
Old Law w. i, The heads of your instruments differ; yours 
are hogsheads, theirs citlern and gittern-heads. aid. 
All wooden heads, a@1625 Fretcure Love's Cure u. ii, 
Vou Cinern-head. 1638 Foro Faacies 1. ii, Thou'rt ..a 
cittern-headed gew-gaw. 

Cithole, var. of Citor, Obs. 

+ Cithyse. Ods. [ad. 1. eytisus.] Some kind 
of clover. 

1620 Brinstev Virgil 88/3 Kine, full fed with Cithyse. 

Citicism : see Cityciss. 

Citied (sitid), 2. [f. City +-rp.2]_ Made into 
or like a city; occupied by a city or cities. 

1612 Drayton Poly-alb. xiii, The lothsome ayres of smoky 
cittied Townes. 735 Tuomson Ltberty 1. 305 Where city'd 
hill to hill reflected blaze. 1820 Krats Lamia 487 Friends 
or kinsfolk on the citied earth, 1855 BrowninG Gramm. 
Funeral 1s A tall mountain, citied to the top. = 

Citigrade sitigreld’, a. [f. mod.t.. citigrada, 
f, L. eetns swift+ eradus step: ef. F. citigrade.} 
di, Moving swiftly; applied to a tribe of swift- 
moving spiders, Crtigrada, and sést. onc of these. 
, 1845 Darwix Moy. Vat. viii. (1870) 160 A spider .. which 
in its general appearance resembled a Ciligrade. - 

+Citiner. Ofs. Sc. and worth dial. Forms: 
5 cyttenere, 6 cytener, citenar, citinar, 7 cit- 
tiner, citiner. [f. OF. crtren, cflein + -ER, -An: 
ef. Se. medicin-ar, logicin-ar, also astronom-er, 
practition-er, etc.) = CITIZEN. 

¢ 1450 Nom, in Wr.-Wiilcker 684 2 (dic cisris, a cyttenere. 
1529 Rastece Pastyme Brit, (1811) 208 Smote of .. a cyte- 
ners hede called Marshall. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 
(1858) 1. 154 With citenaris that duelt into that toun. 1849 
Compl, Scot. Prol.11 The citinaris of cartomat. /éid. xx. 
167 Citinaris and induellaris of ane cite. 1606 Acts Fas. 
£°F (1814) 313 The citineris of the towne of Dunkeld. a 1652 
Brome Damoiselle nu. i, Wks. 1873 1. 403, I am come. I 
keep my day you see before I am a Cittiner among you, 

Citing (soittin), v/. sb. [f Cite v. + -ina 1] 
Summoning ; quoting. 

1s91 Prrcyvate Sf. Dict, Emplazamiento, summoning, 
citing, Cifatio, 1699 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 1. 12 uote, 
‘The Citing of any Book does not make it Canonical. 1726 
Avurre farerg. 174 The suminoning of a Person into 
Court is. .the citing or calling him before the Judge. F 

Citing, ///. a. [f.as prec. +-1NG2.] That cites. 

1708 Mottet'x Radelais v. xv. (1737) 61 Ye citing, scrib- 
ling Imps of Satan ! 

Citizen (sitizén). Forms: 4 citisein, -sain, 
-seyn(e, citesayne, -ceyn, -zeyn, citizein, 4-5 
citeseyn, -zein‘e, 4-6 -sen, § cita-, citiesyn, 
cetisen, cytezane (5¢.), -eyn, -ein, sitesyn, 
sytizin, (setsayne’, 5~6 citesyn, -zen, 6cytezyn, 
cityzen, -sen, cittesen, cytiezin, cytyzyn, 7 
cittizen, 6- citizen. (ME. cisesedn, etc.,2. Anglo- 
Fr. citeseyu, -cetu, sithezein, altered form of OF. 
ctleain, citehain, ciletn, cifeen, citien, ciiain, later 
citeyen, ciloyen:—L. type *civitaldn-ium, f. cTvitat- 
em city (cf. oppiddu-um,villén-um); Romanic type 
clotatauo,-dano,whence Pr.ctuladat, Sp. cindadano, 
Pg. ciudaddo; and Pr. ciptadan, It. citiadano, now 
attadino, OF. cite(k)ain. The intercalation of 
$(s) in Anglo-Fr. cifesarz has not been explained : 
association with daincain denizen, which was often 
an equivalent term, has becn suggested. 

The suggestion that s was a mistaken reading of 3, meaning 
y, on the part of a i or 14th c. scribe or scribes, is in 
every respect untenable.) “ 

1. An inhabitant of a city or (often) of a town; 
esp. one possessing civic rights and privileges, a 
burgess or freeman of a city. 

1314 Guy Warw, (A.) 5503 Pe citiseins of bat cite wel 
often god bonkeden he. c¢1 Arth, & Mert. 5090 'To 
London. .that come, The citisains fair in hem nome, 1382 
Wyeurr Acts xxi. 39, 1am aman .. of Tarsus..a citeseyn 
or burgey's, of acitee not unknown. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 3263 
IMS. after 1500) Sum of the Citizens assemblit with all. 
fbid. 11879 Citasyns, 1480 Caxton Chron, Eug. cevi. 187 
The cytezeyns of london. ¢ 1480 Pol. Joems (1859) 11. 281 
He thonckyd the cetisence of thayre fidelite. 1512 Act 4 
Hen, VII, c. 9. § 2 Citezens of Cities and Burgeys of 
boroughes and Townes. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 16 

The kynge {Hen. VI.] came to London, & there was wor- 
chippfully reseved of the cittesens in whytt gownes & redde 
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whoddes. 1596 SHaks. Tam, Shr, iv, ti.95 Pisa renowned 
for graue Citizens, a1674 Ciarenpon f/ist, Red. (1704) 
11]. xv. 472 Vou, the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, of 
the House of Commons, a 1699 Lany Hatketr Aufobtog, 
(1875) 20 Furnished hy an honest Cittisen. 1782 Cowper 
Giipfin i, John Gilpin was a citizen Of credit and renown. 
1848 Macautay (Mist. Eng.1.352 The chiefs of the mercan- 
tile interest are no longer citizens. They avoid, they 
almost contemn, municipal honours and duties, 

b. Used also as feminine. (Cf. C1T1ZENESs.) 

1605 Loud, Prodigal wu, 1. 243, I'll have thee go like a 
citizen, in a guarded gownand a French hood. 1655 /'ran- 
cion vi. 20 She who was the most antient of the 1wo Citizens. 

ec. A townsman, as opposed to a countryman. 

1514 Barctray Cyt.6 Uploudyshm. Prol., Faustus accused 
and blamed cytezyns, Amyntas blamed the rurall men 
agayne. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Nef. 11.209 Both 
citizens and peasants are tired of it. 1860 Ruskin Afod. 
Paint. V.1. i. 4 The words ‘countryman .. villager’, still 
signify a rude and untaught person, as opposed to the words 
*townsman’ and ‘citizen’. | ; 4 

d. A civilian as distingnished from a soldier ; 
in earlier times also distinguished from a member 
of the landed nobility or gentry. Johnson says 
‘a man of trade, not a gentleman’. 

1607 Snaks., Cor. 111. iii, 53 When he speakes not like a 
Citizen Vou finde him like a Soldier. 1872 [see Crm1zExHoop]. 

e. With reference to the ‘heavenly city’, the 
New Jerusalem. 

1340 Hamrotr Pr. Conse. 8925 pis cetdé of heven.. ilka 
citesg ye pat wonned pare. 1526 Jeler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 1b, Amonge }* citezyns of heuen. 1665 Bovi.e Occas. 
Kefi, v. x. (1675) 338 A Citizen of the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
and but a Stranger and a Sojourner here. 

2. A meinber of a state, an enfranchised inhabit- 
ant of a country, as opposed to au alien; in U.S., 
a person, native or naturalized, who has the privi- 
lege of voting for public offices, and is entitled 
to full protection in the exercise of private rights. 

138. Wreur Sed. Wks. I, {He] clevede to oon of 
citizeins of pat countre. 1538 Starkey England 46 The 
nombur of cylyzyns, in euery commynalty, Cyty, or cun- 
trey, 1633 Massincer Guardian v. iv, To save one citi- 
zen is a greater prize Than to have killed in war ten 
enemies. 1752 Hume £ss. §& Treat. (1777) 1. 281 A too greal 
disproportion among the citizens weakens any state. a 1999 
Wasuinxcton (Webster), [f the cilizens of the United States 
should not be free and happy, the fault will be entirely their 
own, 1843 Jenny Cycl. XXVI1, 11/1 A pledge, both to 
American citizens and foreign states. 1895 Jowett J/'fato 
ed. 2)V. 79 The object of our laws is to make the cilizens as 
friendly and happy as possible. 1884 GLanstone in Standard 
29 Feb. 2/4 A nation where every capable citizen was en. 
franchised, fod. Arrest of an American citizen. 

b. as a title, representing )r. crfoyen, which at 
the Revolution took the place of A/onsieur. 

1798 <irgus Dec. 26 Letter from the Minister for Foreign 
Aflairs to Citizen Miot. 1799 Aéed. Frail. 1. 155 He 
was called to the female citizen [=cifoyetne] Dangiviller, 
whom he found ina miserable situation. 1801 /4id. V. 359 
Such, Citizen Mayor, are the motives of the propositions 
which the Committee have the honour of laying before 
you. 1837 Carivie Fr. Ae. 111, 1. 1, 

@. phr. Citizen of the World: one who is at 
home, and claims his rights, everywhere; a cos- 
mopolitan; also, Crérzen of Nature. (Cf. Cicero 
De Leg. i. xxiii. 61 civem tolins munis.) 

1474 Caxton Chesse 31 Helde hym bourgeys and cytezeyn 
of the world. 1625 Bacon £ss. Goodness, etc. (Arb.) 907 If 
a Man be Gracious, and Courteous to Strangers, it shewes, 
he is a Citizen of the World. 1760 Gotnss. Witte, The 
Citizen of the World; or, Letters fron a Chinese Philoso- 
pacts 1762-71 H. Watroe I ertie’s Anecd, Paint. (1786) 

II. 148 An original genius, a citizen of nature. 

3. frausf. Inhabitant, occupant, denizen. (Of 
men, beasts, things personified.) 

1384 Cnaucer //, Fame 930 (Fairf. MS.) In this Region 
certeyn Duelleth many a Cheryn Of which that seketh 
Daun Plato These ben eyryssh bestes, 1508 Fisuer I ‘ks, 
(1876) 235 Who ben the cytezyns of this regyon, truly none 
other but deuylles. 1593 Snaxs. Lnucr. 465 His hand.. 
—Rude ram, to batter such an ivory wall !—May feel her 
heart—poor citizen |—distress'd Wounding itself to death. 
1603 DEKKER Grissif (1841) 5 Let's ring a hunter's peal..in 
the ears Of our swift forest citizens. ¢1630 Drusm, oF 
Hawtu. Poems 1. xxvi, Wks. (1721) 5 A citizen of Thetis 
christal floods. 

4. adj. = Crmzentsn, city-bred. sorce-nse. 

1611 Suaks, Cyd, rv. ii, 8,1 ani not well: But not so 
Citizen a wanton, as T’o seeme to dye, ere sicke. 

5. attrib. and Comd., chiefly appositive, as cilizen- 
king, -magistrate, -priuce, -soldier, -sovercign ; 
also, crfisen-life; cittsen-like adj. 

1830 Ilopuouse in T. Juste S. Van del eyer (1871) App. iii. 
268 He [Leopold] may do very well for a ten. Fang. 
1851 Ht. Martineau /fist, Peace (1877) 111. tv. xiii, 113 
All eyes were fixed on the citizen-king [Louis Philippe). 
1874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece viii. 254 *Citizen life was 
too precious to be poured out in wrath. 1898 Fiorio, Cr/- 
tadinesco, *Citizen-like, 1847 Emerson Aepr. Afen, Plato 
Wks, (Bohn) I. 303 He [Socrates] affected a good many 
citizenclike tastes, 1837-9 Ilaria J/ist. Lit. 1. iii. § 5 
republican government that was rapidly giving way before 
the *citizen-prince. 1843 Prescotr Mexico (1850) 11. 310 
The *“citizen-soldiers of Villa Rica, 

Vence Citizen v., to address as ‘citizen’. 

1871 Daily News 19 Apr. 5 Now the sentinel ‘citizens’ 
me, and I ‘citizen ’ him. 

Citizeness (si'tizénés). [f. prec. sb. + -E88.] 
A female citizen. Chiefly as a transl. of F. effoy- 
eune of 1789, but also otherwlse to cinphasize sex. 

1796 Coterincr in Cottle Rein, 84, 1 hope and trust 


CITOLER. 


Prac young citizenessis well. 1796 Monthly Rev. XX. 
569 The bleaching-troughs of the citizeness Masson. 186 
Trarrorp Cily § Suburb V1. 10 [t would not suit, uncle, 
for me to be a citizeness now. 1878 Mus. Stowr Poganuc 
P. xi, 96 Difficult to get any of the free democratic citizens 
or citizenesses to come. — 

Citizenhood (si'tizénhud). [f. as prec. + 
-u00D.} The state of being a citizen; also con- 
cretely, the body of citizens. 

1871 Daily News 15 Mar,, What seems to me lo be the 
real feeling of German citizenhood. /éfd. They were citi- 
zens made soldiers hy force of circumstances and longing to 
return to their citizenhood, — 2 

Citizenish (si-tizénif), ¢. [f. as prec. + -1st.] 
Of the nature of or relating to citizens. 

1831 Blackw. Afag. VII. 449 The subject of the follow- 
ing extract is rather citizenish, for it is nothing more remote 
or romantic than Hornsey Wood, eminent for tea-gardens 
and trellises. 1877 Mrs. Ourrnant Makers Flor. vi. 155 A 
citizen citizenish in every aspect. 

Citizenism \si‘tizéniz'm). [f. as prec. + -1sM.] 
The principle of citizenship ; Civism. 

1796 Monthly Rev. XX. 534 It may amuse to see two 
emigrants accusing each other of citizenism. 

Citizenize (sitizénsiz), v. {f. as prec. + -12R.] 

+1. To make citizen-like or town-like. Oés, 

1§93 Nasne Christ's T. eid 163 Be she but Bed 
plaine, and in her apparrell cittizinizd, she is the good- 
wiues Niece, or neere kinswoman. Re 

2. To make a citizen, naturalize as a citizen. 

e1811 T. Pickerinc (Barth), Talleyrand was cilizenized 
in Pennsylvania, when there in the form of an emigrant. 
1843 Blackw. Afag. LIV. 325 No man can be citizenized in 
this corner of the world. 1883 HW’. Chester (Pa.) Lecal 
News XU. 4 Resolved that the American Indian should 
be citizenized. i / 

Citizenry (sitizénri). collect. st. [f. as prec. 
+-RY.] Citizens or townsmen in the mass; a@ 
eiisenry, a body of citizens. 

1819 W. ‘Taytor in Month, Afag. XLVIII. 307 He.. 
sided with the magistracy, not with the citizenry. 1823 
Lams Elia, Decay Beggars, Salutary checks and pauses to 
the high and rushing fie of greasy cilizenry. 1858 CartyvLtr 
Fredk. Gt. (1865) V. xm. vi. 72 A heart sincere, and intent 
only on aiming at the welfare of a Citizenry so loveworthy, 

Citizenship (sittizénfip). [f. as prec. + -sH1p.] 
The position or status of being a citizen, with its 
tights and privileges. 

1611 Corar., Crtoyennerie, a Citizenship, the freedome of 
a Citie. a1zg2 Br. Horne Occas. Serm. 158 (T.) Our 
citizenship, as saith the apostle, is in heaven. @ 1831 Sir 
J. Sixctair Corr. 11.13 General laws, relative to naturaliza- 
tion and citizenship. 1864 City Chamberlain to Garibaldi 
in Times 23 Apr., The City of London invites you to-day to 
accept the highest honour at her disposal, placing your dis- 
tinguished name upon the list of worthies inscribed upon the 
roll of honorary citizenship. 1869 Sercev Lect. & Ess. i. 5 
The Italian allies. .had not yet been admitted to the Roman 
citizenship. 188: N. ‘I. (Rev. Vers.) Phil. iit. 20 Our 
citizenship [Wyctir living, 16/4 ¢. ey. conversglion] is in 
heaven. 

Citizette. wonce-wd. (Cf. Crrizensss.] A fe- 
male citizen. 

1799 Matiutas Shade of A. Pope (ed. 2) 47 note, The 
philosopher and philosofhess, the citizen and the citizeffe 
{Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft]. 

+Citole, Os. exc. /fist. Forms: 4 sitol, 
sital, 4-5 sytole, citole, 5 cytole, cithole, 
eythole, (sotile, gytolle), 5~6 sythol(l, (sy- 
tolphe), 9 (//ist.) citole, sytol. [a. OF. etfole 
(-olle, sitole, ct-, ctholle, -oile, chistole), corresp. to 
Pr. and OSp. citoda, MHIG. site; app. a deriv, 
of L. cithara (cflara), with diminutive ending ; 
but its history requires {urther investigation. (As 
a living word it was accented cifo/e; it has been 
made ¢é¥o'le by modern writers after OF. or It.) 

Derivation f. L. césta, wooden box, is out of the question; 
but the occasional F. mis-spelling czsto/e may possibly in- 
dicate a ‘ popular etymology ’ associating it with that word.) 

A stringed instrument of niusic much mentioned 
in 13-15th c.; originally the same as the cé//ara, 
though the medizval name may haye been given 
to a special form ; sec quots. 1879-So. 

e135 &, E. Allit. P. A. 91 Sytole st rng & gyternere. 
1386 Cunaucer Axt's 7, 1101 ee, MS, cythole) in 
hire right hond hadde sche. 1388 Wvctir Sidle 2 San, vi. 
5 Harpis and sitols, and tympans [Vulg. cftharis, et lyris, 
et iymipanis; 16th c. vv, psalteries}, c1g00 Destr. Tri 
3435 With synging, & solas, nnd sitals amonge. c1410 Sir 
rae toa Harpis, luttis, and pelle A sotile, & sawtre. 


1460 Lybeaus Disc. 137 With sytole, sautrye yn same, 
Th , fydele and crouthe. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Afet. xi. 
xvi, Harpes, sawteryes, rootes, gytolles {? sytolles], timbres, 


syinphones, 1501 Douctas Pad. /fon.t, xiii, Sytholl, psalt- 
trie, and voices sweit as bell, 

mod, 1823 tr. Sismondi’s Lit, Eur. (1846) 1. v. 128 To 
play on the citole and mandore, 1871 Rossetti Pons, 
Blessed Damozel xxi, Angels meeting us shall sing To their 
citherns and citoles. 1879 StaineR A/usic of Bible 51 The 
old citole .. seems only to have differed from the sawtry in 
that its strings were twanged with the finger-ends. 1880 
Grove Dict. Mus., Cttole. This word, used by poets in 
the 13th, r4th, and rsth centuries. .is supposed to mean the 
small box-shaped psaltery, sometimes depicied in MSS. 

+ Citole, v. Ols. [a. OF. citole-r, f. cttole.} 
To play on the citole. 

1300 A’, Afis. 1043 Se and ek harpyng. 

+ Citoler. O/s. Also 5 seteler, cytolerer. 
[a. OF. effolere, accus, cilolenr, f, cfloler: see prec.] 
A player on the citole. 


CITR-. 


1327-77 flouseh, Edw. Ef in Honsch. Ord. (1790) 4 Myn- 
strelles—Citolers. 1. ¢ 1420 Anturs of Arth. xxvii, Socome 
in a seteler, with a symbale. ¢1q530 Nosinate in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 697/10 //ic cétolator, a cytolerer. 


Citr-, citro-, f. L. cér-us citron, used as 
combining form of ctréc and its derivatives; as 
Citraco:nic a. [see Aconic], in Citraconte acid, 
C; 1, O,, an acid isomeric with itaconic and 
mesaconic acids, obtained in a crystalline form in 
the distillation of citric acid. Also called pyvo- 
citric acid. Its salts are Citraconates. Cz¢ra- 
conte anhydride, C;H,O3. Crtraconic chloride, 
C;H,O,Cl,. Crtraconte ether, Cy Hy O14. Citra- 
mide, an amide of citric acid. Citrene [see -ENE], 
a liquid hydrocarbon, Cy) Hy,, of the terpene series, 
existing in the essential oils of lemon, orange, 
bergamot, neroli, ctc.: also known as /iwonene. 
Also used as a general term to include all hydro- 
carbons having the same formula and similar pro- 
perties. Citrin or Citrogly-cerin, a citrate of 
glyceryl, obtained by heating citric acid with excess 
of glyccrin, Citromaslic a., composed of citric 
and malic acids; cétromatic acid, C, 1, O5, a di- 
basic acid. Ci'tronyl, a name applied to onc of 
the constituents of oil of lemons; also to Citryl, 
C,H,;0,, the triatomic radical of citric avid. 
Citro-tarta‘ric acid, C, 11; O,; its salts are 
Citro-tartrates. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1.993 Citraconate of Ethyt, 
or Citraconic Ether. .is a colourless, bitter, somewhat aro- 
matic liquid. 18.. — Fownes’ Chem. 73 (a) Terpenes or 
pinenes, oiling oint 156°-160°, (b) citrenes, boiling point 
174°176°. [Ged (1873) 726 Itaconic, and Citraconic acid 
are produced by the action of heat on citric acid. 


Citra- (sitra), prefix [L. eftra ady. and prep., 
on this side (of), properly ablative fem. of czfer 
adj., ‘hither J, as in Citracauca‘sian a., on this 
side of the Caucasus; Citramontane a., on this 
side of the mountains (opp. to w/tframoutane, q.v.). 
(Rarely used, Cis- being more usual.) 

3855 Nad. Rev. July 189 ‘This citramontane bibliolairy.. 
rivals the ultramontane ecclesiolatry. 1888 Scottish Leader 
20 Mar. 4 ‘The whole Citracaucasian portion of Russia. 

Citral, var. of Cirrut, Ods. 

Citrate (si'tre!t}. Chem. Also 8 -at. [f. Crrr- 
I¢+-ATE4.}] A salt of citric acid. 

1794 G. Avams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. App. 547 Cilrats 
—acted upon by the stronger mineral acids. 181 A. T’. 
Tuomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 430 Citric acid combines with 


the alkalies..and forms citrates. 1840 Henry £fem, Chem. 
Il. 215 Citrate of soda is a very soluble salt. 

Citrean (sittré;an), a [f. L. edtre-2s +-4N.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the citrns-trce (C1TRUS 2) ; 
made of citrus-wood. 

1616-61 Hotypay Fersius Sat. 1.295 Whatsoe’re on citrean 
beds is writ. 1833 Lanvor Is. (1853) Il. 246 he Romans 
will repose at citrean tables forages. 1834 Lytton Pompei 
1. iii, Round the table of citrean wood. 


+2. ‘ Which hath the colour of a Citron, yellow- 
colour, of or belonging to a Citron’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). Obs. 

Citren, obs. form of Citron. 

Citreous (si'tréas), a. [f. L. eétre-us pertaining 
to the citreus +-ous.] Lemon-coloured, citrine. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 

Citric (si'trik), z. Chem. [f. L. ettr-ays citron- 
tree+-1¢.] Derived from the citron; as in Crtric 
acid: a colourless inodorous acid (C,H,0;), of 
a very sharp taste, found in the juice of oranges, 
lemons, limes, citrons, and many other fruits. 
Citric cther: the citrate of ethyl. 

1800 Wed. Frnt. 1.72. 1813 Sin H. Davy Agric. Chen, 
(1814) r07 The citric acid is the peculiar acid existing in the 
juice of lemons and oranges. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 
I. 995 Citric acid has a strong, but pleasant, acidity, in 
which respect it differs from tartaric acid. /déd. I. 1001 
Citric ether is .. an oily, yellowish, transparent liquid, with 
an odour resembling olive oil. 

Citril (si‘tril). Now only in comb. citril-finch. 
[app. shortened from It. ectrived/a, dim, of cétrine 
citrine-coloured (bird).] An Italian singing bird 
(Fringilla Citrinella) with a yellow breast. 

2688 R. Houme A rinoury 1. 242/2 The Citrill or Citrinella 
. hath... black Claws. 1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp., Cririt 
+.aname given by many to the citrinella, or verzellino, a 
bird common in Italy, and kept in cages for its beaut: 
ne ane notes, 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 483/2 The Citril 

inch. 

+Citrina‘de. Obs. rare—. 
of cosmetic. 

€ 1430 Lyna. Bochas (1554) 1. 8x. 36.a, If their colour out- 
ward apeire nought With wind or sunne which should them 
stei or fade. .they use Citrinade. 

+ Citrination (sitrinz-fon). 4Z+. Obs. [ad. 
med.L. citrindtion-em, implying a vb. *cétrinare, 
f, *ettrinas Citxise.] The turning of a substance 
yellow, looked upon as indicating the state of 
perfection or complete digestion. 

€ 1386 Craucer Chan, Yem. Prol. & 7.263 Of oure silver 
citrinacioun. 1477 Norton Ord. Adch. in Ashm. (1652) 39 

In Malgams, in Blanchers and Citrinacions. 1599 THYNSY 
Animadv. 38 ‘Citrinatione’, perfecte digestione, or the 
coolor provinge the philosophers stoone broughte almoste 


App. some kind 


| eidron, 6-7 cytron, 7 citrion, cittron. 
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to the heigh{t}e of his perfectione. ¢ 1645 Howety Lett. 
I. vi. xli, By Heterogeneous and Sophistical Citrinations. 

Citrine (sitrin), z. and sb. Also 5 cytryn(e, 
citryn(e, sitryne, 7 setryne. [a. F . curen, LL 
type *cetrin-us, f. cttrus. Cf. It. citrino, cte.] 

A. adj, Waving the light yellow or greenish- 
yellow colour of a lemon or citron; lemon-co- 
loured. Citrine ofntment: the common naine for 
the ointment of nitrate of mercury. 

c1386 Cnaucer Ant's 7. 2167 His eyen were cytryne. 
1398 I'revisa Barth, De P. R.wW. x. (1495) 95 The skynne 
is yelowe other citrine. 1533 Euvot Cast. //edthe (1541) 
ga, Citrine or yelowe choler. 1605 Timm Oxersét. i. 172 
The wood aloes and citrine or yeallow sanders. 1876 Har- 
Lev Mat. Med. 285 Citrine ointment is..much used. 1879 
L. Wincriztp Ay Lords of Strague II. v. 120 Dense, 
slippery citrine hair. 

B. sé. 1. Citrine colour. 

1899 Cassedl's Fechn, /sduc. VV. 182/2 Orange and green 
produce citrine. 1884 Girl's Own Mag. 8 Mar. 3584/1 The 
tertiary colours, olive, citrine, and russet. 

2. Afin. A glassy variety of quartz having a 
wine-yellow colour; also called false fopaz. 

1748 Sin J. Hru. Z/ést. Fossfls 180 Our Jewellers have 
learnt from the French and Italians ..to call it Citrine. 
1794 Kirwan Vi. (ed. 2) I. 241 Pale yellow [quartz], 
otherwise called Citrine. 1840 Growsinc Sordedlo vi. 448 
Cool citrine-crystals. : ', a: 

So + Citrineness, quality or state of being citrine 
or lemon-ycllow. + Citrinity, -i/ch. [F. ctérin- 
vé, med... crtrtittas}], = prec. + Citrinize v., 
aftch,, to render citrine. 

1528 Payne Saderne's Regine. Triij b, Vnnaturall coler_ is 
the fome of blud, whose coler is ruddy and clere, that is, 
citrine, iu the laste degree of cilrines. 1678 R. R[usseLi] 
tr. Geder 11. Me 1. iv. 149 Citrinity or Yellowness is. .a deter- 
minate Proportion of Whiteand Red. //éd. 11.1. un. xti. 80 
Which citriuizeth (or Colours) il with good Yellowness. 

+ Citrine]. O¢s. [ad. mod.L. and It. cf/rinella.] 
The citril-finch, /¢ngilla Citrinella. 

1658 Mourer & Benner //ealth’s puprov. ee) 188 
Citrinels or Straw-coloured Finshes be very small Birds. 

Citrinous (si'trinas), a, [f. L. *eftr7u-us + -0vs.] 
Citrine, lemon-colonred. 

1866 in 7reas. Bot. 88x in Syd. Sec. Lew. 

Citro-: see Citr-. 

Citron (si'tran). 


Also 5 citren, 6 citrone, 

[a. F. 
ettrow citron, lemon, ad. It. céfrone, cedvone aug- 
mentative of L. type *ecfram ; cf. L. cltrus citron- 
tree, citreum (malum) citron; also Gr. sitpoy 
citron: see Cirrus.] 

1. An ovate acid juicy tree-fruit with a pale 
yellow rind. Iormerly the name included the 
Lumoy, and perhaps the Line, as well as the fruit 
to which it is now restricted, which is larger, less 
acid, and has a thicker rind than the lemon. 

(in Fr. this Fruit is called cédrat; while eitvon and 
dimon are varieties of the lemon, IL. Zézzone.) 

&, 1830 Patscr. 208/2 Citron frute, céfroz, 1555 Korn 
Decades W. Jud. 1. 1x. (Arb.) 131 The kynde of citrons 
which are commonly cauled limones. 

b. 1877 B. Goocs //eresbach’s Lush, (1586) 9x ‘The Citrou, 
called also the Median, the Persian, and the Assirian Apple. 
rgor Percyvae Sf. Dict., Cidrval, a tree of cidrons. 1605 
Tinme Querstt. 1. xiii. 62 Oranges, citrons, and lemons. 
16rr CoTur, s.v. Adam, The..Assyrian Citron, (round, 
and twice as hig, as a big Orange). 1620 Vexner Via 
Recta vi, 96 The Citron is like in nature to the Lymon. 
1655 Movurer & Benner ffealth Improv. 201 As ripe 
Citrons iu Spaine do nourish Spaniards, so preserved Citrons 
may no less nowrish us. 1870 Yeats Nat. /fést. Comm. 
179 The citron itself is not eaten, but the thick rind is much 
used as a preserve. 

2. The tree Citrus Alédica, which bears this fruit. 
(Formerly including the Lemon C. Lismonzsm, 
and Sweet Lime C. Limetta, which most botanists 
consider to be established varieties that have arisen 
under cultivation from the typical species.) 

The citron tree is of oriental origin, and was brought to 
Rome from Media about the beginning of the Christian 
era, though according to Gallesio it was not established 
there before the 3rd or 4ih c. It is now widely cultivated 
in warm temperate and sub-tropical regions. 

1530 PALsGR. 205/2 Citron tree, cétronnicr. 1664 EVELYN 
Kal, Lort. (1729) 227 In the Conservatory..Citron, Vernal 
Cyclamen, ete. 1850 W. Irvine A/ahomet's Success. Vv. 
(1853) 20 The Citron .. perfumes the air for many miles 
round the city. 1873-4 Dixon T2zve Qucens vu. vii, Where 
the citron is in bloom and fruit the whole year round. 

3. The pale yellow or greenish yellow colour of 
the rind of a citron (or lemon); = Citrine B. 1. 

1610 B. Joxsox Adch. nu. ii, Your generall colours. .Of the 
pale citron, etc. 1855 SmEepLev Occult Sc. 308 White mixed 
with citron. ? ¢ 

+4. The wood of the African Citrus-tree of the 
ancients : see Cirrus 2. Also attrib. Obs. 

1656 CowLey Davideis 11. Wks. 1710 11. 401 Beds of 
Lybian Citron. 67x Mitton 7, &. 1v. 115 Gorgeous 
feasts On Cittron tables or Atlantic stone. 1740 Dyer 
Ruins Rome 492 The citron board, the bowl emboss’d with 
gems, ‘ 

+ 5. Short for cztron-water: see 7. Obs. 

171r STEELE Sfect. No. 79 P 8 A Glass of Wine, or a 
Drachm of Citron. 1735 Pore Ef. Lady 64 Now drinking 
citron with his Grace and Chartres. ‘ 

attrib. 1718 Freethinkcr No. 70. 103 She retires to her 
Citron Bottle, under the pretence of devotion. 


CITY. 


6. Afin, = Citrine B. 2, 

1838 Feventwancer Gems (1859) 261 Citron .. yellow 
quartz, Scotch pebble. : u 

7. attrib. and Comb.,as ettron bower, grove, pud- 
ding, shadow, tree; citvon-coloured, -hated, -yellow, 
adjs.; + citron-water, a liquor made from brandy 
flavoured with citron- orlemon-pec]; citron-wood, 
the wood of the citron-tree; also, that of the 
African Cvtras of the ancients (see 4); and of a 
West Indian tree, considered by Guibourt to be 
Nanthoxylon emarginatunt. 

1814 Sournry Redvrick v, Many a sunny hamlel..Whose 
‘citron howers were once the abode of peace. 1658 J. 
Rowiann dJ/onfet's Theat. Jus. 926 The *citron coloured 
greater Wasps. 1667 Mivron /. £. v. 22 How blows the 
*Citron Grove. 1430 Lyne. Chron. Troy w. xxxiv, Men.. 
longe and lene Consumpt, sklendre, browne and *citren 
hewed. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Fue. Housekpr. (1778) 197 
Little *Citron Puddings. 1830 ‘Texsyson Aecollect. rab. 
Ns. ii, My shallop..clove The _citron-shadows in the blue. 
wiztr. Pomet’s (fist. Drugs 1. 204 Of a “Citron Smell. 
1562 Turner /ferdad ui. 49 b, The “Citron tre .. bryngeth 
furth fruite all tymes of the yeare. 1712-14 Pore Nafe 
Lock 1. 69 [Could] Like " Citron-waters natrons’ cheeks in- 
flame, 1780 Coventry Pompey Litt, uy vi. (1785) 62/1 
‘The lady .. took refuge in citron waters. 1712 tr. Pomed's 
fist. Drugs 1,61 B, Lhe *Citron-Wood, which the Amert- 
cans call Candle- Wood, because it gives a Lustre or Bright. 
ness in cutting, and serves them for Lights; is the Trunk 
of a large thick ‘Tree, that grows very common in the 
Leeward Islands. ¢1878 Orford Bible-Helps 123 The 
*thyine-wood* of Rev. xviii. 12 was called citron-wood 
by the Romans. 

Citron, obs. form of Cituiery. 

+ Citroned, Af/. @. Drunk with citron-water. 

1754 YounG Ceutaur vi. Wks. (1757) IV. 251 These gor- 
gons, fries, harpies .. genevaed or citroned. ‘ 

+ Citronize, v. Alch. tetr. ‘Vo become of a citron 
or yellow colour (cf. CITRINIZE), 

r610 B. Jonson ef ée#. in. ii. 136 Teu dayes hence He will 
be siluer potate; then, three dayes, Before he citronise. 

+ Citrul. Oés. Also 5 citrulle, 6-8 citrull, 
7 eitral. [a. F. cétroutlle, OF. 13th ¢. céfrove, in 
Berry effredle Littre), ad. It. e@¢rteolo, med... cftro- 
lus, -uldus, dim. from *ertro, L. céfrus citron, so 
called from the colour.] The Water-Melon (Cu- 
cunts Citrullus); also applied (both in French 
and English) to the Pumpkin (Cuceurdita Pepo). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RX. x1x. Mii. (1498) 893 Gourdes, 
Citrulles, Melones. 1533 Exyor Cast. //elthe (1541) 58a, 
‘The greale foure colde sedes, that is to saye, of gonrdes, 
cucumbers, melones, and citruls. 1611 Corer., Crtrouile, 
a Citrull: a Citrull cowcumber or Turkish gourd : a kind of 
melon, in colour and forme resembling a Citron, 1693 
Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 11. 192 Citrulls or or- 
dinary Pompions, Pumpions, or Pumkins, and Potirons, or 
flat Pumpions, as every body knows, are the biggest pro- 
ductions the Earth brings forth in our Climates. 1736 
Baitey /Jeuseh. Dict. 119 Citruls boil’d .. till the water be- 
comes clammy. 1785 Jouxson, Crfreé, the same with 
puupion, so named from its yellow colour. 

|| Citrus ‘sitrds). Zor, [L.: cf. Gr. aerpéa, 
xizpiov citron-tree, xivpoy citron. Prob. ultimately 
of Eastern origin, the citron being described by 
Theophrastus as growing in Media, whence also 
the name pRAov pndiucdy Median apple, and the 
specific name Cifras Wedica.] 

. The Latin name of the citron-tree, now used 
as the name of the genus which includes the citron, 
lemon, lime, orange, shaddock, and their many 
varieties. 

It is still a question how many of these are specifically 
distinct. Lindley inclined to consider the whole as long- 
established varieties of the citrou Crtrus Medica. Hooker 
reckons about 5 good species, viz. C. Afedtca citron (with 
C. Limonume lemon, and C. Limetia sweet lime, as varielies 
or sub-species), C. Aurantiune orange, C. decumana shad- 
dock, and two others. The native region of these appears 
to be northern India, esp. about the easlern end of the 
Himalayas. The earliest known in the west was the citron, 
cultivated by the 4thc. .c. in Western Asia, whence it was 
obtained by tbe ancient Greeks and Romans. ‘he orange 
and lemon were found in India by the Arabs, aud_by them 
carried westward, reaching Southern Europe about the 
rath or 13th c. . 

1882 ffarper's Mag. Dec. 59/2 Lands suitable for the cul- 
tivation ofthe citrus fruils, 1883 Century Afag. XXVI. 804 
Citrus fruits do not flourish in this belt. 1885 Lapy Brassry 
The Trades 139 ‘The orange, lemon, shaddock, pomelo, and 
every description of citrus, were weighed down by their 
own golden fruit. i 

2. The name by which the Romans knew an 
African tree, probably Ca/litris guadrivatuis, the 
fragrant wood of which was highly prized for 
making furniture. 

1865 Dausesy Trees Aue. 40. 

Cittadel(1, obs. form of C1raDEL. 

Citte, -ie, obs. forms of City. 

Citterach, obs. form of CETERACH, scalc-fern, 

Cittern, cittren, -on: see CItHERN. 

City (siti). Forms: 3-6 cyte, cite, (3 scite), 4 
cety, 4-5 cytee, site, 4-6 citee, cete, 5 cetie, sete, 
5-7 citie, 6 cittie, citte, cytte, syttey, sittey ; 
also Se. ciete, oyete, scitie, 6-7 citty, (7 chitty), 
6- city. [ME. cette, a. OF. cité, earlicr cétet, corresp. 
to Pr. czptat, It. cdtéa, earlier cétéade, Romanic 
*ciy tade :—L. civitat-em. By another phonetic pro- 
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CITY. 


cess the Romanic ig gave Pr. and Cat. ciutat, 
Sp. ciudad, Pg. cidade. L. civitis, -tétem was sb. 
of state or condition f. c?vés citizen: its primary 
sense was therefore ‘citizenship’; thence . con- 
cretely ‘the body of citizens, the community’; 
only in later times was the word taken as = wrds, 
the town or place ocenpied by the community. 
The historical relation between thc Roman civitas 
and civis was thns the reverse of that between our 
ae and citizen, which however is that of the Gr. 
nédas and woAirns.] 

The name eizifas was applied by the Romans to each of 
the independent states or tribes of Gaul; in later times it 
adhered to the chief town of each of these states, which 
usually became afterwards the seat of civil government 
and of episcopal authority. Though there were ciztates in 
Britain also in Roman times, the word was not adopted b 
the Angles and Saxons, who applied the name dur to all 
towns alike. In later times cévetas may be found as a Latin 
equivalent of durh, and, in Domesday, it is frequently ap- 
plied to the larger and more important éyrt3, dur3es, or 
boroughs, which were the centres of districts, and had in 
some cases municipal autonomy, and thus corresponded in 
character to the céfés of France. Asan English word, cfté 
is found early in the 13th c, applied, both to foreign, and 

rticularly ancient cities, where it is probably due to trans. 
ation from Latin or French, and also to important English 
boroughs, such as London and Lincoln, Under the Norman 
ee the e 
blished in villages, began to be removed to the chief borough 
or ‘city’ of the diocese, as in France; and as the bishops 
thus went to the cities, there grew up a notion of identifi- 
cation between ‘city’ and ‘cathedral town’; which was 
confirmed and legally countenanced when, on the establish- 
ment of the new bishoprics by Henry VIII, the boroughs 
in which they were set up were created 'cities’. The 
same iitle has been conferred on all (or nearly all the 
places to which new bishoprics have been assigned in the 
1gthc. Historians and legal antiquaries have, however, 
always pointed out that there is no necessary connexion of 
city’ with * cathedral town’, and in recent times the style 
and rank of ‘city’ have begun to be conferred by royal 
authority on large and important boroughs which are not 
episcopal seats, Dieninchan being tbe first so distinguished 
in England. (See Freeman in \acmillan’s Mag., May 1889.) 

In Scotland, the style of cf¢as appears to have been in- 
troduced from England, after the association of the word 
with the episcopal seats, Here, it appears to have had no 
relation to the size, civil importance, or municipal standing 
of the place, but was freely applied in charters from the 
time of David I (12th c.) to every bishop’s seat, even when 
a mere hamlet; it was only at much later dates that some 
of these civitates attained sufficient importance to be 
raised to the rank of burghs, while others remained villages. 
In later times, perh. not before the Reformation, cézvfas is 
found applied to Perth and Edinburgh, which were not 
episcopal seats, but ancient royal burghs, and seats of 
royalty. The vernacular form ‘city’ is found in the rsthc. 
applied to some of the burghs which were civtfates, and it 
gradually came to be commonly used of certain of the 
larger of these, notably Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, and 
Aberdeen. In this sense, the royal burgh of Dundee was 
also created a ‘city’ by Royal Charter in 1889. Some 
of the other burghs which were formerly bishop's seats, 
or can show efvifas in their early charters, have in recen1 
times claimed or assumed the style of ‘city’, though not 
generally so regarded. 

The history of the word in Ireland is somewhat parallel. 
Probably all or most of the places having bishops have 
been styled on some occasion ciztfas; but some of these 
are mere hamlets, and the term ‘city’ is currently applied 
only to a few of them which are ancient and important 
boroughs. Thom's Directory applies it to Duhlin, Cork, 
Londonderry, Limerick (ony of the violated treaty’), 
Kilkenny, and Waterford; also to Armagh and Cashel 
but not to Tuam or Galway (though the latter is often 
called ‘the City of the Tribes’). elfast was, in 1888, 
created a ‘city’ by Royal Letters Patent. 

In other lands now or formerly under British rule, ’city’ 
is used sometimes more loosely, but often with more exact 
legal definition than in England. In North America it 
usually connotes municipal autonomy or organization of 
a more complete or higher kind than ‘town’, See 2d, ¢. 
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a. used vaguely, or of ancient or foreign places of 
note, as capitals, or the like. 

61380 Sir erumé, 283 Be it castel, burgh, outher Cite. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. ii. (1495) 486 The erthe 
is aournyd wyth so many grete cytees and borughes. ¢ 1440 
Gesta Ront, xxv. 93 (Harl. MS.) Plebeius was Emperoure 
Regning in tbe cete of Rome, 1481 Caxton Wyrr. u, iv. 
68 An yle named Probane wherin ben founded ten cytees 
and plente of othertownes. 1535 Coverpate f/ad. ii. 12 Wo 
vnto him, y* buyldeth towne with bloude, and mayn- 
teneth y* cite with vnrightuousnes [so Uae Bible and 16113 
Wyeuir citee..cytee]. 1555 Fardle Facions Pref. 10 Of 
Tounes, thei made cities, and of villages, ‘ounes. 1568 
Biste (Bishops’) 1 Sav. xxvii. 5 Let them geue mea place 
in some towne in the countrey. .for whysboulde thy seruant 
dwel in the head citie of the kingdome. 1591 Suaks. 1 
Hen. VI, iii. 45 Look on fertile France, And see the 
Cities and the Townes defac’t. 1610 Hotiann Camden's 
Brit. (1637) 69 The delightsome pleasures of Rome-citie. 
1 Berkevey Ess. Vision § 109 Many houses go to the 
eae of one city. 1777 Rosertson //ist. Amer. v, They 
saw a lake..encompassed with large towns, and discovered 
the capital city [Mexico] rising upon anisland in the middle. 
1844 Kixcrake £éthen xviii, Cairo and Plague1 During 
the whole time of my stay the Plague was master of the 
city. 1860 Hawtnorxe Fr. 4 Jt. Freds. 11. 302 A city in 
size and social advantages; quite so, indeed, if eighty 
thousand people make acity. 2871 Ruskin Munera Pulv. 


| (1880) Pref. 8 The cityof Paris .. supposed itself. .infinitely 


In India it is applied titularly to the three Presidency | 


capitals, and to all preat towns of historic importance or 
note, as the seats of dynasties, etc., e.g. Benares, Delhi, 
Agra, Lucknow, Indore, Peshawur, etc. 

the distinction is unknown to other Teutonic and (now) 
also to Romanic languages: Ger. stadt, F. ville, It. citta, 
Sp. céudade, etc., translate both town and city, 

I. +1. orig. A town or other inhabited place. 
Not a native designation, bnt app. at first a some- 
what grandiose title, used instead of the OF. burh, 
Borovucu. Freqnently applied (after ervitas of the 
Vulgate = 7éas of N. T. & LXX.) to places men- 
tioned in the Bible which were really mere villages, 
¢.g. Nazareth, Nain, Bethlehem ; here, asa literal- 
ism of translation, it still stands in Bible ver- 
sions. 

The earlier Wyclifite version had regularly 6x93 foun 
borow toun; for this tbe later version (Purvey’s) substituted 
citee. Only in Esther ix. 19 do we find dorow townes, and 
in Gen. xiit. 12 fownes retained. 

a@iaag Ancr. R. 228 Pe tur nis nout asailed, ne be castel, 
ne pe cite hwon_heo beod biwunnen. c1aso Gen. & Ex. 
2, Memphin at riche cite. c1ago Kentish Serm. in 
O. E. Alisc, 26 pe cite of bethleem. 2 1340 Hamrote Psadter 
xvi. 12 Fforthkastand me out of pe cite. 1388 Wyc.ir 
Deut. xii. 21 Thou schalt ete in thi citees [1384 ae ge 4 
— Foskua vii. 2 The citee [1 burztown] Bethel. 1 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 293 All the laif that duelt into that 
schire, With euerie scitie that wes neir besyde. 1611 Bisie 
Luke vii. 11 He went into a citie called Nain. 


2. spec. A title ranking above that of ‘town’. 


ricber, 


b. In England (see the historical sketch above). 
‘The title appears to be properly relative to 'town’, not to 
‘borough’. ‘Cities’ Pen RS possessing a municipal 
corporation and local autonomy, are alike ' boroughs’, 
though those boroughs which are also cities may take pre- 
cedence of those which are not. 

€1300 Bekef 1129 He wende fram Gra{ntjham; fyve and 
tuenti myle also To the cite of Lincolne. 1377 Laxot. 7”. P27. 
3. Prol. 160, I haue ysein segges, quod he, in pe cite of lon- 
don Beren bizes ful brizte. 2393 bic. C. 1.177 Ich haue yseie 
grete syres in Cytees and in tounes. 1389 in Eng. Gidis 
(1870) 27 A bretherhode of barbres le site of Norwyche. 
1473 WARKW. Chron. 2 And graunted to many cyteis and 
tounes new fraunschesses. 1552-3 /uv. Ch. Goods Staffs. in 
«lun. Lichfield WV. 68 Solde by the bayles and cominalie 
of the sayd syttey of Lychefeld. 1641 Sermes de la Ley 
60 That (ere is commonly called Civitas, which hath a 
Bishop. Yet Master Crompton in his Yurisdictions, where 
he reckoneth up all the Cities, leaveth out Elie, although it 
hath a Bishop and a Cathedral Church, and putteth in 
Westminster, notwithstanding that now it hath no Bishop. 
1714 Fortescve-ALanD Fortescuc's Abs. & Lim. Mon. 65 
note, My Lord Coke's Observation, that every City is, or 
was, a Idishop’s See, is not very exact; for Leicester which 
is called there a City, never had a Bishop; nor had Glou- 
cester at that time any Bishop, tbo’ tt is called a City in 
Domesday-book. 1 Freeman in Macon. Mag. May 39 
A little time back .. Birmingham and Dundee, hitherto 
merely boroughs, were raised to the rank of cities. /did. 30 
A city does not seem to have any rights or powers asa city 
which are not equally shared by every corporate town. 

ec. In Scotland and Ireland (see the historical 
sketch above). 

1454 (18 Dec.) VMunimenta Fr. Pred. de Glasgn. 32 (Maitl, 
Cl.) 176 Johne Steuart, the first provest that wes in the 
Cite of Glasgow. 1477 (27 Jan.) Reg. Episc. Glasg. No. 
453 Hed Court of the Sureh and Cite of Glasgow. 1581 
dicts Parl. Sc. 29 Nov. cap. 60 (18..) III. 239 The provest, 
baillies, counsall, and communitie of the cietie of Sanctan.- 
drois, bid. 24 Oct. 121 Jas. VI (1597) Barronnes alsweil 
within Regalitie as Royaltie, and their Baillies to Land. 
wart, and the Provestes and Baillies of all Burrowes and 
Cities. 1814 Scorr Waverley xxxix, He approached tbe 
ancient palace of Holyrood, without having entered the 
walls of the city. 1828 — F. AL. Perth i, The city was 
often tbe residence of our monarchs. .although tbey had no 
palace at Perth, /é¢d. vii, The citizens of the town, or, as 
they loved better to call it, the Fair City of Perth. 1840 
Lever //. Lorreguer i, We were dined by the citizens of 
Cork ..a harder drinking set we ag no city need 
boast. 1884 Gtapstone In Standard 29 Feb. 2/4 These 
works were within the precincts of the city of Glasgow. spd 
Crown Charter, Dundee, We. ordain. .that our said Burg 
of Dundee shall henceforth and forever hereafter be a City, 
and shall be called and styled the City of Dundee, and 
shall have all such rank, liberties, privileges, and immuni- 
ties as are incitlent to a City. — esol. of Town Council 
Dundee 5, That the Chief Magistrate of the City shall 
hereafter resume and assuine the style and title of Lord 
Provost. 

d. in U.S.: ‘A town or collective body of in- 
habitants incorporated and governed by a ntayor 
and aldermen” (Webster); but applicd, in the 
newer States, much inore loosely (see qnots.), and 
often given in anticipation, 

The legal characteristics of a city vary in different states. 
In some, ¢.g. lows, there are ‘cities of the first class’ with 
above 15,000 inhabitants, ‘cities of the second class’ with 
above 2,000, and ‘incorporated towns’, differing respec- 
tively in the complexity of their municipal organization, 
division into wards, and extent of municipal powers. 

1843 Marrvat A, Violet xxxii, It is Bo that the 
name of city should be given to an unfinished log-house, 
but such ts the case in Texas! every individual possessing 
three hundred acres of land, calls his lot a city. 1867 Dixon 
New Amer, 1. 36 Ina couple of hours. .we are at Junction 
City; a city of six wooden shanties where we alight. /4id. 
xi, 125 At the head of these rolling prairies ais Denver, 
City of the Plains. A few months ago (time runs swiftly in 
these western towns) Denver was a wifeless city. 1882 
Freeman in Longm. Mag. 1, 89 In America a ‘city’ means 
what we should call a corporate town or municipal borough. 
1883 J. Lawrence Si/verland 68 (Hoppe) We reached Alta 
city~all mining camps are cities feeeateure, 1887 J. 
Macy (fowa) Our Goverumt, 51 The characteristic officers 
of a city are a_ mayor, councilmen, police judges, and a 
marshall. A/od. On a visit to New York city. 


| wailed! Sith that tby citee is assayled. 1g26 


CITY. 


@. In the dominion of Canada: a mnnicipality 
of the highest class. 


Variously used in different provinces. 


. In Ontario, a 
village, on its 


population exceeding 2,000, has a right to 
be niade a ‘town’, with Mayor and Councillors; a town, on 
reaching 15,000, has a right to be erected into a ‘city’, 
whereby it ts separated from the jurisdiction of the County 
Council, and has a Mayor and Aldermen (instead of Coun- 
cillors); but towns of smaller population have also been 
erected into cities, by special acts of the legislature. In 
Quebec ‘town’ (= F. rid/e) is the normal title for a place 
with municipal autonomy, but six places have been in- 
corporated by tbe legislature as ‘cities’, and have Alder- 
men, in addition to tbeir Mayor and Councillors, * In New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the term appears to be titular, 
and conferred by special charter. In Manitoba it does not 
exist, ‘town’ (=F. oille) being alone recognized. In 
Britisb Columbia, on the other hand, there are no ‘towns’, 
only 'city’ and ‘township or district’ being legally recog: 
nized, the former rime Mayor, the latter a Reeve. 

1876 Statutes of Quebec 38 Vict. c. 76 § 5 There shall 
be elected .. four competent persons who shall be called .. 
aldermen of the city of Three Rivers. 1881 Stat, Br. 
Columbia c. 16 § 10 In every municipality being a city a 
Mayor shall be elected, pd in every municipality being 
a township or district a Reeve shall be Segied-. 2887 Re- 
vised Stat. of Ontario c. 184 § 19 In case it appears by the 
census returns .. that a town contains over 1 inhabit. 
ants, the town may be erected into a city. hed. $68 The 
council of every city shall consist of the Mayor. .and three 
aldermen for every ward. 

f. City of Refuge, in the Mosaic dispensation, 
a walled town set apart for the protection of those 
who had accidentally committcd manslaughter. 
Holy City, Jerusalem, esp. in connexion with pil- 
grims and crusaders. Léernal Cily, City of the 
Seven Hills, Rome: so with many similar epithets, 
for which see their alphabetical places, 

1382 Wvcur Matt. xxvii. 53 Thei..camen in to the 
holy citee. 1388 — Foshua xxi. 13 Ebron, a citee of refuyt 
[1362 fii3t}, ¢ 1400 MacNoev. vii 73 Fortospekeof Jerusalem, 
the Holy Cytee .. it stont full faire betwene Hilles, 2622 
Biste Yoskna xx. 2 Appoint out for you cities of refuge. 
1825 J. Neat Bro. Fonathan 1.286 Leave the man-slayer 
no net of refuge. 1844 Kixctake £dthen xvi, The Pilgrims 
«make their way as well as they can to the Holy City. 

3. a. transf. and fig. from 1 and 2. 

¢1400 Rom, Rose 6275 Thou, hooly chirche, thou maist be 
Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 138 The capitaynes and knygbtes by 
whose dylygence grace byldeth & holdeth these citees in 
mannes soule. 1§97 Suaks, Lover’s Compl. 176 Long upon 
these terms I held my city Till thus he gan besiege me. 
1843 Marrvat Ad. Violet xt, The [prairie] dogs never locate 
their towns or cities except where 1t [grass] grows in abund- 
ance. 1860 Farrax Orig. Lang. i. 19 The cance of the 
savage has grown into the floating city of nations. 

b. Often applied to Paradise or the dwelling 
of God and the beatified, as in Celestial City, 
Heavenly City, Holy City, City of God, the last 
(c’vitas Det) being also the title of a famous work 
of St. Augustine describing ‘an ideal city in the 
heavens’, 

1382 Wycwir Ps, xlvi. 4[xlv. 5] The bure of the flod gladith 
the cite of God. — Ret, xxi 2 The ny citee Jerusalem, 
newe, comynge doun froheuenof God. 1610 Heacey (¢/éde), 
St. Augustine of the City of God. 1669 Bunvas (¢itie) 
Holy Catie, or New Jerusalem. 1678 — Pilger. 1. 122 Now 
the way to the Coclestial City lyes just thorow this Town [of 
Vanity], where this lusty Fairis kept. 1875 Jowerr Plslo 
(ed. 2) ILI. 186 Such an ideal of a city in the heavens has 
always bovered over the Christian world, and is embodied 
in St. Augustine’s ‘De Civitate Dei’, 5 

4. The community of the inhabitants of a city. 

1382 Wycuir x Sasa. iv. 13 That man after that he ts goon 
yn, toolde to the cytee, and al the citee 3ellide. ¢ 1489 

‘AXTON Sonnes of Lyuah (1885) 136 Whan the cyte vnder- 
stode this, she began to be sore moeved. 1§13 More 
Edw, V (2641) 135 ‘To frame the Citty to their appetite. 

5. The City: short for the City of London, that 
part of London situated within the ancient boun- 
daries, inclnding the liberties, or the districts into 
which the municipal franchises and privileges ex- 
tend, which is under the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation. Also the corporation 
and citizens, 

15566 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 14 Prestes, freeres, aud 
other sage men of the cytte. 2593 Saks. 3 fen, V/,1. i. 
% Know you not the Citie fauours them? 1660 Evetyn 

iary 10 Keb., Now were the Gates of the Citty broken 
down by General Mouke which rege exasperated 
the Sai 8 1732 De For Plagne (1254) 7 There died but 
three, o which not one within the whole City or Liberties, 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 110 London, in the large sense of the 
term, comprehends the City of London, within snd without 
the walls, tbe cityof Westminster, tbe borough of Southwark, 
and the newly-created parliamentary boroughs of ee 
St. Mary-le-bone, tbe Tower Hamlets, and Lambeth. 
1848 Macautay fYést. Eng. tit. 1. 352 The City is no longer 
regarded by the wealthiest traders with that attachment 
which every man naturally feels for his home .. Lombard 
Street and Threadneedle Street are merely places where 
men toil and accumulate. They go elsewhere to sBjoy and 
to expend. 1884 B. Scorr Lond. Rodl Fame 11 Within a 
few months he received the Freedom of the City. 4 

b. More particnlarly, the business part of this, 
in the neighbonrhood of the Exchange and Bank 
of England, the centre of financial and commer- 
cial activity. Hence, the commercial and bnsiness 


community here located. : 
1751 Smottetr Per. Pic. xcvii, An order for thirty pounds 
upon the what-d’ye-call’emn in the city. 1833 Lams £ffai, 


CITY. 


Blind to the deaduess of things (as they call them in the 
city), 1865 Brigit Sp. 02 Canada 13 Mar. (1868) 67 It is 
said that ‘the City’ joins in this feeling..Well, I never 
knew the City to be right. ¢ 1875 Mrs. ALEXANDER JH vain! 
o'¢ xxxiv, Garret and Oldham are going to sinash .. ‘hey 
are something in the City, are they not? 7 ‘ 

6. As the equivalent of Gr. wéAus, L. ervefas, in 
the original sense of a self-governing city or state 
with its dependencies. 

_ 1540-1 Etyot Jwage Gow, 44 Aristotle, in definyng, what 
is a Citee, doeth not call it a place builded with houses, 
and enuironed with wals, but saietb that it is a companie, 
whiche hath sufficiencie of. layne and is constitute or as- 
sembled to the entent to liue well. 1607 Staxs. Cor. ut. 1. 
199 What is the Citie, but the People? ‘[rue, the People 
are the Citie. 1651 Honpes Govt. & Soc. v. §9 Union thus 
made is called a City, or Civill Society, and also a civill 
Person, 17§1 Cuampers Cycd. s.v., City, in speaking of 
antiquity, signifies a state, or people, with all irs depen- 
dencies ‘constituting a particular republic.—Such as are, 
still, several Cities of the empire, and the Swiss cantons. 
1781 Ginpon Decl. § F. xvii. 11. 69 The -Edui, one of the most 
powerful and civilized tribes or céties of Gaul. 1847 Grote 
Greece ui. ix. (1849) ILL. 31 ‘The restoration of a government 
of personal will in place of that systematic arrangement 
known as the City. 1873 Mortey Rousseau II. 101 We 
seem to be reading over again the bistory of a Greek city. 

IL. Adrib. and Comb. (i requently with special 
refercnce to London.) 

7. attrib. Of, belonging, or pertaining to a ‘city 
or the City. (Often hyphened, as in next.) 

c1300 AK, Alts. 7343 They rideth dale and doune, That 
heo syghen a cite towne. 1389 in Lg. Gilds (1870) 7 Wt 
oute fe cite townes ende. 1607 Suaks. Cor. 3. x. 31, 1 am 
attended at the Cyprus groue., “Tis South the City Mils. 
— Timon. vi. 73 Make not a Citie Feast of it. ¢ 1611 
ond Maiden's Trag. w. iii. in Haz). Dodsley X. 449 A great 
city-pie brought toa table. 1644 Butwer Chivon, 105 The 
Citie-people accustomed .. to approve the gesture of the 
Player. 1649 G. Damen 7rinarch, {Lem V, eclxiv, While 
Cittie- Liveries .. resolve it to their Cost. «1704 ‘I’. Brown 
Pleasant Ep, Wks, 1730 1. 111 Confirm our City-youth in 
the true principles of their ancestors. 1725 Swit Drapier’s 
Lett. v, Let me have .. good city security agaist this pes- 
tilent coinage. * 1728 Pore Dunc. 1.96 What City Swans 
once sung witbin the walls. 1787 ca J. Hawrixs L772 
Fohuson Wks. 1. 434 To this person, as to a city-friend, 
Mr. Garrick held himself obliged. 1836-9 Dickens S4. 
Boz, Lond. Reercations, Vhe regular city man, who leaves 
Lioyd’s at five o’clock, and drives home to Hackney, 
Clapton, Stamford Hill, or elsewhere. 1847 ‘TENxvsox 
Princ. Concl. 101 The city-roar that hails Premier or king ! 
1864 — Sea Dreams 5 Her clear germander eye Droopt in 
the giant-factoried city-gloom. ¢1875 Mrs. ALEXANDER 
Woowet o't xxxiv, The Bank rate is a sort of index to the 
state of City affairs. ‘ 

8. General comb. a. attributive, as city-dounds, 
-clerk, + -colony, -contntuunity, -cross, dante, -gate, 
«government, -knight, -moat, -soldier, -solicitor, 
-wall, -way, -wontan, -work; b. objective, as 
city-builder, -burner, -~founder, -raser; ¢. instr. 
and loeative, as céty-born, -bound, -bred, -crested, 
-dubbed, -planied, adjs. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. 1. viii. (1622) 14 A multitude 
of *citie-borne bondmen, and after mace free. 1866 YATES 
Land at Last V1. 113 (Hoppe) *City-bound clerks. 1735 
THomson Liberty 1. 213 Within the *City-bounds the desert 
see. 1885 L'pool Daily Post 30 June 4/6 A *city-bred cbild. 
1818 Scorr //r?, Mid/. xviii, ‘If this other wench,’ said the 
*eity-clerk, ‘can speak to her sister’. 1864 ‘Tunxyson Sea 
Dreams 1 A city clerk, but gently born and bred. 1601 
Hottann Pliny I, 413 As men go to the *city-colony erected 
by Sylla, 1848 Mitt Pod. Econ, Prel. Remarks (1876) 10 The 
whole of these *city-commnunities were either conquerors or 
conquered. 1598 Marston Pygmad. Sat. x. 125 ‘The subtile 
*Citty-dame. 1636 Massincer Bashful Lover w.i, Five- 
hundred *City-dubbed Madams, 1610 Heatey St. Aug. 
Citic of Godt 542 The humanists cannot agree about the first 
*City-founder. 1591 Suaxs. Tivo Gent. ut. i. 252 Cotne, 
Ile conuey thee through the *City-gate. 1656 J. HARRiNG- 
Ton Oceana ara) 158 \Jod.) This alteration of *city-goveru- 
ment. xgor De For Truc-born Engl. i. 364 Innumerable 
*City-knights we know. 176 Cotman & Garrick Clandes- 
tine Marr. 1. ii Hoppe), I have no patience with tbe pride 
of your city knight’s ladies. 1756-7 tr. A'eysler’s Trav. (1760) 
IY. 295 The dutchess’s garden lies near the *city-moat. 
1787 Sir J. Hawnins Life Johnson Wks. 1. 433 Mr. Pater- 
son, the “*city-solicitor. 1712 SreeLu Spect. No. 428 71 
Every great shop within the *City-walls. 1850 Mrs. Brown- 
inc Ay Doves xi, To move Along the “city-ways. 1600 
Suaxs. A. Y.-L. u. vii. 75 The *City woman beares The 
cost of, Princes on vnworthy shoulders. 

9. Special comb., as city-arab (see ARAB 3); 
City-article, the editorial article or summary of 
financial and commercial news in a London (or 
other) newspaper; city-avens, book-name for the 
plant Gewr urdanies City Company, one of 
the corporations that historically represent the 
aneient trade guilds of London; see Company ; 
City-commissioners, officials who superintend 
the sewerage of the City; city-court, a judicial 
court held in a city by the city magistrates; in 

U.S, the municipal court of a city, consisting of 
the mayor or recorder and aldermcn (Webster) ; 
City-editor, the editor of the City article and 
City news in a joumal; city-father (foet.), a 
civie ruler; + city-man, a citizen; a man of 
the (same) city (ef. sowsman); city-mission, 
a religious and benevolent mission to the poor and 
abandoned classes of great cities; so city-mis- 


sionary; t city-poet, a poct appointed by the 
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eitizens of London (sce quots.); city-marshal, 
-remembrancer, -ward, éte.: see MARSHAL, 
REMEMBRANCER, WARD, etc. 

1884 J. E. Tavior Sagacity § Moratity Plants 181 The 
*city Arabs who sell fusees m the streets. ¢ 1300 AY of ds. 
1618 The *cite-men weoren wel wyght. 1662) Fuiier 
Worthies, Devon 271 Being intimate with his City-man 
.» Baldwin of Devonshire. 1632 Massixcur City Uadain 
iv. ii, The *City Marshall!.. And the Sheriff! I know 
him. 1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5261/3 The two City Marshal» 
on Horseback, with their Men on Foot to make Way. 
1851 Mavnew Lond, Labour 1. 346 (Hoppe) The *City- 
Mission .. might be made productive of real and_exten- 
sive good. /éid. 1. 23 They respect the *City Mission- 
aries, because they read to them, 1728 Pore Dave. 1. 85 
vote, The Pageants .. being .. at length abolish‘d, the em- 
ployment of *City-Poct ceas'’d. 1779 81 Jouxson L. /’., 
Dryden Wks. IL. 348 Settle was. .made the city poct, whose 
annual office was to describe the glories of the Mayor's 
day. Of these bards he was the last. _ 

Hence nonce-weds, Ci'tycism, city manners, etc.; 
Ci'tydom, a domain or state constituted bya city ; 
Cityish, smacking of the city; Cittyness, city 
quality; Cityship, a city with its territory; ct. 
township. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. viv, Transform’d from his 
original Citycism. 1862 R. Parrrrson Ess. (fist. § Art 
460 The early Aryans .. resembled the Hellenic race .. in 
being split up into a number of small States or _citydoms. 
1881 Mrs. Rippeu. “alace Gardens xsi. 194 Delightful 
people .. not cityish or snobbish. 1662 Futter Horthies, 
Devon (1811) 1. 290 (D.) They take exception at the very 
‘Title thereof, ‘ Ecclesiastical Politie,’ as if unequally yoked 5 
Church with some mixture of Citynesse. 1870 R. Diack 
tr. Guizol’s Hist. France (1872) ev. 77 Lugdunum .. be- 
came ..the favourite cityship and ordinary abiding-plice 
of the emperors when they visited Gaul. 

Cityful (sitiful). [f Ciry +-run.] 
as a city will contain. 

1826 KE. [rvinc Badylon UL. vin. 239 Mive city-fulls of men. 
¢ 1879 G, Macpoxaup Sér Grbére vii, He gaced .. from the 
inidst of a city-ful of his fellows. 

Cityfy (sitifi), 7 colloy. [f. Cary + -py. Cf. 
country/y, churchify, etc.) trans. ‘Yo make city- 
like, to stamp or mark with the characteristics of 
acity. Esp. Cityfied ff/. a. 

1883 1. M. Bacon Dict. Boston Mass.) 138 Attempts have 
been inade to give the Common a more citified name. 1884 
Cassell’'s Pant. Mag. 238/2 every one looks more or less 
‘cityfied’. a: 

Cityless (sittilés), a. [sec -LEss.] 

1. Without a eity or cities, having no city. 

a14g00-50 stlevander 2286 Sirres, by my sothe, quod pe 
segge, Sitiles I hiz3t. Qwi so... How tidis it pe & tounles 
pi toname is callid? 1658 W. Burton /tin. cluton. 159 


wAs many 


Great Britain must no longer incur the barbarous note, of 


being City-lesse in Cwsar’s daies. 1872 Loncr. Christus 
199 ‘I'he cityless river, that flows From fountains that no 
one knows, ‘hrough the lake of Galilee. 

42. xonce-use. That is no eity. Obs. 

1610 Howaxn Camden's Brit. u. Ire. 86 In stwed of a 
city it is altogether as one saith wéAcs amoAcs that is A City 
Citylesse, or The remains of that which was a city. 

Cityward, adv. [sce -warp.] Toward, or in 
the direetion of, the city (orig. fo the city-ward. 

argoo-so Alevander 2847 To be cite-ward of Susys him- 
selfe he aproches. 1523 Lp. Berners /*vorss, 1, xvi, 17 
Mouyng of people drawyng to the Cite warde. 1858 Haw- 
tnornxge Fr. & Lt. Srnds. (1872) Lr As we drove city-ward. 

b. Also capable of being used af(rid, or asad), 
as in ‘the eityward view, course, route, etc.’ 

Citywards, adv. [see -warps.] =prec. 

1867 Yates Black Sheep IL. 233 (Hoppe) As he went 
Citywards that morning. 1875 B. Taytor “ausé II. au. 171 
Accents of Discord clang through the field City-wards. 


(Civantick, in edd. Pepys (24 May 1668) : cor- 
rected by Mynors Bright to seraphic.] 

Cive (saiv). A small species of Allium, now 
more commonly called Cuive, q.v. 

Cive, obs. form of S1EvE. 

Civery, var. of SEvERy: see also Cizory. 

Civet (si'vét), 6.1 Also 6 zeuet, 6-7 sivet, 7 
cyvet, 7-9 civit. [a. F. c/vette (15th e. in Littré, 
both for the beast and the perfume), It. z¢defo, 
med.L. <zbethum, med.Gr. (anérior, all originating 
in the Arab. name sly sabdd, saddd. (Inter- 
mediate forms, now app. lost, must have come be- 
tween the Arabie and the European words.) See 
also ZIBET.  ¢ 

The Arabic lexicographers connect the word with zadada 
to cream, foam, he roth, cream, zrédad cream, etc, as 
if orig. applied to the secretion 3 but Devic inclines to think 
that there is a mere accidental coincidence between these 
words and the name of the quadruped, which was perh. 
adopted from some African language.] oe 

1. A genus of carnivorous quadrupeds, yielding 
the secretion called by the same name. Specifi- 
cally, the central African species, Viverra civetta, 
an animal ranking in size and appearance between 
the fox and the weasel. Often called more fully 
Civet Cat. The allied Asiatic species V. zthetha 
is often distinguished by the variant name Z1BEr. 
The Javanese species is the Rasse. 

1532 New Year's Gifts in Cat. St. Papers den, VILL, V. 
329 A beast called a civey 1552 Hvvoet, Ciuet, beast, 
cibeta. 1607 Vorsete Four-f. Beasts (1673) 585 A Zibctlr 
or Sivet..which was brought out of Africa. 1774 GotpsM. 


CIVIC. 


Nat, (fist, Anim, (1862) I. xiv. 234 The Dog. kind .. the 
Dog, the Wolf.. the Civet. 1834 M¢eMurtriz Cxvier’s 
anim, Kingd. 66 In the true Civets there is a deep pouch 
divided into two sacs, filled with an abundant pominade of 
a strong musty odour, secreted by glands which surround 
it. 1861 Heine tr. MoguineTandon wu. um. ii. 115 ‘The 
Conmnon or true Civet.. inhabits Guinea, Congo, and 
Ethiopia. "This mammal is about twenty-eight inches long. 

2. A yellowish or brownish wnettious substance, 
having a strong musky sinell, obtained from saes 
or glands in the anal pouch of several animals of 
the Civet genus, especially of the African Civet- 
cat. It is nsed in perfumery. 

1553 Even /reat. Newe (ud. (Arb) 26 margin, Siuet or 
mnske. 1564-78 Buttevn Dial agst, Feuer Pest, (1888)98 
Muske and Zeuet in euery place did abounde. 1594 BLun- 
pevit Lxerc. v. viii. (ed. 7) 549 The precious grease or 
humour, which they call Civet and Zibeth. 1600 Suako. 
A.V. £. 1. ii. 69 Ciuet is ofa baser birth then Tarre, the 
veric vucleanly finxe of » Cut. 1607 Torsina orf Beasts 
(1673) 586 This Sivet is un FMacrement. 1781 Cowrer Con- 
versation 283, I cannot talk with civet in the room, A fine 
puss-gentleman that’s all perfume. 1840 Bannan, /rgol. 
Leg. 273 Assafu:tida mix'd with your bouquet and civet. 

. b. ¢ransf. _and Js: Anything perfumed with 
civet ; anything acting as a perfume. 

1653 G. Daniet /ed¢yld in. 36 Confer It to the Civetts of 
an Othcer, Whose Tooth-picker..Betrayes him Sleeping. 
1742 Youxc N¢é 77. v.11 ‘Vo make a civet of their song 
Obscene, and sweeten ordure to perfume. 

3. attrib, and Comb, as civet-basket, -box, violet ; 
ctuet-smelling, tanned, adjs.; civet-like adj., adv. 

1654 Gayton fist. Votes 1. vi. 60 They who... busie them. 
selves in rock- work, in “Civet- baskets, ii waxen I'rmit-Trees. 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr. u. 204 His Name has been to me as 
a Civit-Box, yea sweeter than all Perfumes. 1801 Souriey 
Thataba v. xxxvi, In thy turn, die civet-like at last In the 
dung-perfume of thy sanctity! 1616 R.C. Wywes’ Wohis 
ut. 979 Or kembe his ‘civet lockes. 1596 Friz-crirrav Sir 
2. Drake (1881) 63 A *civet-smellinge damaske rose, 1856 
kK. Vauguan J/ystics 1860) I. 151 You feather-brained, 

civet-tanned puppet of 2 man. 1709 Yatles No. ror 2 5 
His Amber Orange-Flower, Musk, and Civet-Violet, put 
--into un Handkerchief, shall haye the same Effect. 

+Civet, sJ.- Os. Also 6 cyuet, siuet, siueth. 
(a. FL efeette dim. of efve: see Cave.  (Mis- 
printed in 16th c. herbals séve¢ and sweth.)} 
=CIVE or CHIvE | lllinme Schenoprasun). 

1531 ALS. elec. St. Fohn's Hosp., Canterb., Itm, for Cyuet 
sede. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Gethium .. 3 ciuet. 
15362 — //eréad u. ga, Getion is called in Englishe a Cyuc, 
or a Civet, ora Chyuc. /dfd. a. ror b, Our siuet called in 
Duche schnitlauch 1s gethium, 1578 Lyte Dadeoens v. Ixxv. 
643 Turner..Englisheth by al these names a Cyue, a Ciuet, 
a Chyue, or Sweth. rg97 Gerarpr //erdadd 1. Ixxxvii, 
Ciues is called. .in English Ciues, Chiues, Cinet and Sweth. 
giz J. Janus tr. Slond's Gardening 65 Fine small Gravs, 
resembling Civet. 

+ Civet, 56.8 Obs. [a. F. cévet: Cotgr. has 
‘des Civets, slices of bread toasted, then soaked 
an hour or two in water and wine; then strained 
and spice put to them; an excellent sauce’. Ac- 
cording to Littré identical with OF. c/vé, and con- 
neeted with eve Cuive. Med.L. had céveta: see 
Babee’s Bk, 11. 42 ‘Carni oviculi, leporis, civeta 
paretur *.} 

1708-15 in Kersry. 1730-6 Bawey Creet, with Mrench 
Cooks) 2 particular way of dressing chickens, hares, etc., 
first frying them brown in lard, and then stewing them in 
broth.” 1727 Brapiey Fam. Dict, s.v., A Civet of a Hind, 
Stag, or Roe-buck, may be thus order’d. 4 

Civet, v. [f. Civer 56.1] To perfume with 
civet. Hence Civeted Af/. a. 

1601 Corxwativrs Ess. xxviii, And civilizd, or ciuited .. 
kisse the hand. 1785 Cowrxr 7/ree, 830 Fops..lady-like 
in mien, Civeted fellows, smelt ere they are seen, 

Civet-cat. =Civer1. (Also applied in ridi- 
cule to a person perfumed with civet.) 

1607 ‘lorseut Four Beasts (1673) 585 Of the Zibeth, or 
Sivet-cat. 1635 Swan Sfee. JZ. (1670) 415 The Zibet, or 
Civet cat, is a beast bigger than any cat and lesser than a 
Badger. 1738 Pore £fit. Sat, u. 183 All_your courtly 
civet-cats can vent, Perfume to you, to me Is excrement. 
1770 Gray Corr, w. Nicholls (1843) 113 Are her subjects all 
civet-cats and musk-deer? 1813 Mitsurn Orient, Comm. 1. 
104 Civet..is produced by an aniinal called the civet cat. 

Civic (si'vik), @. Also 6 ciuike, 7 -icke, 7-5 
sick. [a. L. civéc-vs belonging to citizens, f. czvzs 
citizen ; cf. F. eéesgue.] 

1. Of pertaining, or proper to citizens. ane 

1790 Burke Fr, Revol, Wks. V. 271 Of late they distin- 
guish it by the name of a Civick Education. 1805 da. 
Rev, I. 298 Volney printed a civic catechism. 1827 SOUTHEV 
Penins. War U1. 396 Efforts. for organizing a eivic and 
national resistance. 1871 Back: Four Phases i. 16 He 
displayed a civic virtue on other occasions. 

. Cite crown (tcoronet, garland, wreath) 
[L. cordna civica}: a garland of oak leaves and 
acorns, bestowed as a mueh-prized distinction upon 
one that saved the life of a fellow-citizen in war. 

This was app. the earliest use of the word: it was also 
the chief use in Latin. Bed 

3542 Una Evrasm, Apophth. 2340, A garlande ciuike .. 
whiche was woont to bee made of oken leues. 1601 Hot- 
Lanp Pliny L. 113 The ctuick coronets .. presented vnto 
such as had rescued a Romane citizen, and saued his life. 
16z9 Massixcer Picture u. ii, The civic garland, The 
mural wreath. 1649 Marvect Poems Wks, I. Pref. 53 Our 
civil warrs have lost the civick crowne. 1842 TENXYSON 
Vision Sin iv, Freedom, gaily doth she tread ; In her right 
a civic wreath, In her left a human head. 


CIVICAL. 


(6). Arch. ‘A garland of oak leaves and acorns, 
often used as an omament’ (Gwilt). 

2. Of or pertaining to a city, borough, or muni- 
cipality; =Ciry attri, 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Cévick, pertaining to tbe city. 
1816 Byron Ck. Har, in. xiv, The unambitious heart and 
hand of a proud, brotherly, and civic band. 1835 T. Hoox 
G. Guencey III. ii. (L.), In the civic acceptation of the 
word, I ama merchant ;—amongst the vulgar, I am called a 
drysalter. 1848 Macaucay //ést. Eng. 1. 354 The first civic 
magistrate. 1876 Green Short fist. iv. 3 4. (1882) 191 
London took the lead in this new development of civic ine. 

b. Of a city as a particular kind of locality. 

1821 Byron Yuan v. xxxvii, That he..Should now be 
butcher'd in a civic alley. 1836 Hor. Smitu 7i2 Trop. 
I. 24 His shoulders, like some of the civic streets, are 
widened at the expence of the corporation. 1845 R. 
Hamitton Pop. Educ. iii. (ed. 2) 51 Civic residence 1s our 
peculiarity. 1877 Mars. Ournant Alakers Fler. vi. 165 
his mood of mind is essentially civic, belonging to that 
straitened atmosphere of the town. 

3. Of or pertaining to citizenship; oceasionally 
in contrast to military, ccclestastical, ete.; civil. 
Civic oath [¥. sermeut clvique]: an oath of alle- 
giance to the new order of things, demanded from 
citizens in the French Revolution. 

1789 Sparns Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 1V.262 Vour military 
rank holds its place in my mind notwithstanding your civic 
glory. 1791 Burke Lett, Vember Nat. Assembly Ws. 
VI. 15 [Cromwell] chose an Hales for his chief justice, 
though he absolutely refused to take his civick oaths, or to 
make any acknowledgement whatever of the legality of his 
government, 1832 tr. Sismondis Ital, Rep. xvi. 344, 4000 
soldiers drawn only from among families having a right 10 
sit in the council-general, were called the civic inilitia. 
1841 W. Sratvinc /faly & ft. Ist 1.56 Every individual 
possessing the civic franchise. 1866 Fitton dsc. & Mord. 
Gr. 11. i. 13 Vhat career of progress which afierwards made 
her [Greece] the teacher, not only of science, letters, and 
art, but of civic wisdom. 

+ Civical, «. Os. [f. as prec. +-An.] =pree. 

1602 Futseckye Pandects Law Nations 64 We had pur- 
chased fourteene civicall crowns. 1658 Six ‘Il. Browne 
Gard, Cyrus 41 The Triumphal Oval, and Civicall Crowns 
of Laurel, Qake, and Myrtle. 

Civically \si-vikali), a/v. [f. pree.+-Ly.4] In 
a civic manner or sense. 

1631 Brainwait Whines, Quest-man 79 Her tongue 
too civically mincing, for vulgar attention. 1834 Vew 
Monthly Mag. XL. 85 No chief magistrate ever conducted 
himself with greater assiduity, an and, above all, 
civically speaking, hospitality than Sir Peter. 1873 Mor- 
Ley Noussean Il. 185 Just government or unjust. .civically 
elevating or demoralising. 

Civicism (sivisiz’m). [f. Civic+-isa.] Civic 
system or organization; tle principle that all citi- 
zens have equal rights and duties. 

1874 Contemp. Kev. XXII. 599 The spirit of freedom, 
the assertion of natural right, and revolt against the domi- 
nation of Man unerely as Man) over his fellow—Civicism. 
fbid, XXIV. 373 ‘Vhe partially allied, partially conflicting 
elements of Paganism and Civicism. 

Civicize, 7 uouce-iwid. [see -14.] 
make civic or urban. 

1888 Ch. Fimes 15 June 516/4 Its object, to coin a word 
for the nonce, is to civicize the counties. 

Civics. [pl. of Civic used as sb., on analogy 
of politics, ctc.; sce -1cs.] That part of political 
science which is concemed with the rights and 
daties of citizenship. 


trans. Vo 


1887 Advance (Chicago) 25 Aug. 538 Instruction in civics | 


a> a special preparation for the duties of citizenship. 1888 
Boston (Mass.) Froud. 13 Oct. 3/5 The question of the day.. 
The End to be Kept in View in Teaching Civics ‘. 

Civil \sivil), ¢ Also 4-7 with usual tnter- 
change of # and 7, @ and y, é and //, /e. [a. F. 
civil ad. \.. civil-is of or pertaining to citizens <f. 
civts citizen), thetr private rights, ete., lence re- 
lating to the body of citizens or commonwealth, 
political, public; also, pertaining to the citizen 
as distinct from the soldicr; and _ citizcn-like, 
polite, courteous, urbane. The sense-devclopmenl, 
being already effected in I.., has received only 
slight cxtension in Fr. and Eng.] 

1. Of or belonging to citizens; consisting of citi- 
zens, or men dwelling together tu a community, as 
in civil soctety, civil life; also, of the nature of a 
citizen, as t cfze/ mau, t civil creature. Thelileral 
sense ‘of citizens’ ts rare ( not. 1848). 

1598 Suaxs. Row. & Ful. Prol. (Globe), Where civil blood 
makes civil hands unclean. 1594 Hooker £ec/. /’0/.1. § 10 
(R.) Ciuill Society doth more content the nature of man 
then any prinate kind of solitary liuing. 1 Frorio, /sr- 
bare, to endenizen, to become or inake a citizen, or a cinill 
man, 1685 Carter //on, Rediv. (1660) 63 Man as a Civill 
creature, was directed to this form of subjection. @ 1684 
Eart Roscom. (J.), Civil life was by the muses taught. 
1690 J. Harrixcton Def. Rights Univ. Oxford 7 Aud for 
a civil man to go to the Vice Chancellor for leave to be 
out of his house. «1770 Jortix Servs, VIL. i. 14 Since then 
infants are subjects of the State and members of civil 
society, 1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. 11. 669 The proudest 
ae of Western Europe have streamed with civil blood. 

. Of or pertaining to the whole body or com- 
munity of citizens ; pertaining to the organization 
and Internal affairs of the body politic, or state. 

1494 Fanyan 4 London, that auncyent Cytie .. I thynke 
somwhat to expresse, Of theyr good ordre, and Cyuyle 
polycy, That they so longe haue ruled theyr Cytie by. 1553 
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Inen Treat. Newe Jud, (Arb.) 34 The inhabitantes. .keepe 
alsoa certayn ciuile justice and frendly loue one to another. 
1600 Ilooker Eccl. Pol. vu. xv. § 5 To exercise civil 
dominion of their own. @1656 Br. Hatt Art Divine 
Medit. xiv, The Heathen Romans entred not upon any 
publike civill businesse, without, etc. 1765 BracksToxe 
Comm, 1.1. xii. 309 The civil state consists of the nobility 
and the clergy. ‘ho Mackistosu £th, Philos, Wks. 1846 
I. 37 If he had turned to civil institutions, he might have 
learned that some nations had preserved an ancient, simple, 
and seemingly rude mode of legal proceeding. 

3. Civil war, strife, troubles, etc: such as occur 
among fellow-citizens or within the limits of one 


community. 

1387 Trevisa /digden (Rolls) 1V. 189 A batayle ciuile 
bygan bytwene Julius and... Pompeus. 1494 Fasvan v. 
xviii. 93 A louer of cyuyle batayle. 15s0 J. Coxe Lug. § 
Fr. Herald § 24 (18771 63 Contencions and warres..amonge 
theinselves or with theyr neyghbours, whiche the Romnaynes 
call the cyvyle warre. Be. Scot in Strype Aun, Ref. 
I. App. vii. 12 As we see for civill quietness, there is ap- 
pointed in every Village one constable. 1558 Grarton 
Chron, I. 625 Tpamesticall’d yscorde, and cyvill discencion. 
1579 Furke Aef. Rastel 763 By meanes of ciuil and externe 
warres, 1593 Suaxs. Aich. //, 1. iii, 102 With ciuill and 
vneiuill Armes. 1595 —- Yokn iv. ii. 247 Llostilitie, and 
ciuill tumult reignes. 1603 Deavtox Ser. Wars uw. (R.), 
When that approued and victorious shield Must in this 
civil massacre be torne. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 125 P 3 
A furious Party-Spirit, when it rages in its full Violence, 
exerts iself in Civil War and Bloodshed. 1848 Macavuray 
ilist. Eng. 1. 172 Compelled by civil troubles to go into 
banishment. 1865 KincsLey //erew. ix. 145. 

b. 7he Civil War: in England applied speci- 
fically to the struggle between the Parliainent and 
Charles 1 in the t7the.; in U.S. often to the 
War of Secession, of 1861-3. 

11649 Br. Reysotps //osea vi. 104 We are now under the 
heavy calamity of a Civill warre.) 1712 Bupce Le Sfect. No. 
313 2 16 The Civil War broke out .. one of thein followed 
the Parliament, the other the Royal Party. a 1834 Mack- 
intosu evolution Wks, 1846 I. 13 Their sufferings in the 
royal cause during the civil war. 

+4. Civie, municipal. 
crown. Obs. 


Civil croswus = civic 


| knoweth.. her owne stage. 5 


cums; 


1513 Dovctas -#neis Vi. xiii, 37 With ciuile crownis of | 


the strang aik tre. 1sg0 Martowe £dw. //, un. iii. 30 
Make England’s civil towns huge heaps of stones, 1713 
Guaridian (1756) 1. No. 49. 215 The folly of the civil land- 
lord in London, who... is a stranger to fresh air and rural 
eo one f eee a: 

. Of or pertaining to the individual citizen. 

1788 Prrestiey Lect. /dist. \. xxxix. 281 The power 
which the community leaves him possessed of with respect 
to his own condnet, may be allen sie civil liberty. 1793 
BLackstone Como, (ed. 12) 149 That system of laws. .calcu- 
lated to maintain civil liberty. 1842 Lane Arad. N¢s. 1.62 
Slaves have no civil liherty; but are entirely under the 
authority of their owners. | ie 

6. Becoming or befitting a citizen. 

1526 Piler. Perf. W. de W. 1531) 44 These iii cardynall 
sertues, Temperaunce, Justice cinyle or morall, Fortitude 
..and Prudence. 1628 Fentnam Aesofces wu. xii. (1677) 288 
Yhere is a Civil Hatred when men in general detest Vice. 
1655 60 Siantey /list. Philos. (1701) 21/2 To esteem the 
deceased holy is pious, to spare the absent, just, to take 
away the eternity of hatred, civil. 1762-71 H. WaALpoce 
Vertue's ctuecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 61 For the instruction of 
heathen childrenin christian duties and civil knowledge. 1862 
Merivare om, Emp, (1865) 1V. xxxtii. 105 It was ervid, in 
the Roman sense, to mingle in the amusements of the 
citizens, 1883 T. H. Grren Proleg, Ethics Introd. 7 That 
civil spirit throngh which the promptings of personal pas- 
sion are controlled. i 3 

+7. Having proper public or social order; well- 
ordered, orderly, well-governed. O/s. 

sggr Suaks. Zico Gent. v. iv. 156 They are reformed, 
cil, fullof good. 1599 — //en. Vy 1.ii. 199 The ciuil Citizens 
kneading vp the hony. 1600 Dysox 7'rrat, /reland (1843) 
13 The south parte [of the County of Wexford] as the more 
cyvill. 1606 Suaxs. Ant. & CZ v. i. 16 Cinill streets. 1641 
Evetys Adem. (1857) I. 37 A more quiet, clean, elegantly 
built, and civil place, than..Antwerp. 16§9 Minton Aft. 
Commun. (1847) 439/2 That Army, lately so renown’d for the 
civilest and best order’d in the world. oi Mornen Geogr. 
Rectified 38 Ireland is a Flourishing Island, Civil in its 
self, and a good ndditional strength to the British Empire. 

8. In that social condition which accompanies 
and is iitvolyed in citizenshtp or life tn communi- 
tics; not barbarous; civilized, advanced itt the arts 


of life. 

1583 Even Treat. Newe ind. (Arb.) 36 A region wel in- 
habited and ful of ciuile people. 1579 Cynile & Vacynile 
Life To Rdrs., Wee that inhabit a inost cyuill Countrey. 
1589 Purrennam Lug. Joesie 1. iz. (Ark) 30 Among the 
Latines of the ciuiller ages. 1626 Bacon $3474 § 680 Beasts 
are more Hairy than Men; and Savage Men more than 
Civil, 1682 Mitton //ist. Alosc. Pref. 567 Moscovy.. being 
the most northern region of Enrope reported civil 1697 
Porrer Antiy. Greece W. ¥. (1715) 237 The Practice of all 
Nations, whether Civil or barbarous. 1708 J. Cuamurr- 
LAYNE SA Ge. Brit. Ww 1. ib (1743) 311_On the other side.. 
the People are much more anil 1829 Soutury O, Newman 
vii, As in civil, so in barbarous states. 1841 Catiin A’. 
Auer. Ind. (1844) V1. xxxvi. 32 From my long silence of 
late, you will nodoubt have deemed me out of the civil, and 
perhaps out of the whole world. 

+9. Educated; well-bred ; 
‘polite’. Oss. a. of persons. : 

1567 Maret Gr. Forest 42 A kinde of Symphonie whiche 
the common sort call a Pipe: the learned and more ctuil 
kinde of men name it a Dulcimer. @ 1568 Ascuam Scholem. 
ut. (Arb) 130 A learned preagher, or a Ciuill lentleman. 
1628 Wituer Brit, Remcmb. 29 Unbeseeming jests, And 
stuffe which every civill care detests. 1647 EvEtyn Corr. 


refined, polished, 


CIVIL. 


(1857) III. 5 My character .. for the civilest Traveller that 
ever returned. a 1704 Locke Lett. (1708) 31, 1 know what 
latitude civil and well bred men allow themselves. 

b. of things. 

15x Ropinson tr. A/ore’'s Utop. 1. (Arb.) 64 This schole 
Poteet ae thinketh all thinges mete for euery place. 

ut there is an other philosophye more ciuile, whyche 

ath 389 Purtenuam Eng. Poesie 
in. xviii, (Arb.) 200 The Greekes call it Asteisuius, we may 
terme it the ciuill iest. 1612 Brerewoop Lang. 4 Relig. 
iit. 23 ‘To their own languages, wbich they held to be more 
civil than the Roman. 1716 Cisner Love Wakes Mau ww, 
Hard by, Sir, at an House of civil Recreation. 

ec. Public, popular. 

1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. i. xi. § 3 The conceits .. (now 
almost made Ciuile) of the Maistring Spirite, and the force 
of confidence, and the like. 

+10. Of apparel. Not gay or showy; sober, 
decent, grave ; also, of persons, decent or seemly 
in behaviour, customs, etc, Ods. 

1606 Dexker Sev. Sinnes u (Arb.) 13 In words, is he cir- 
: in lookes, graue: in attire, ciuill. 1611 Sreep 
Hist. Gt. Brit. v\. xx. 105 Wantonly clad in the habit ofan 
Amazon woman; alwayes costly, but seldome ciuill. 1612 
T. Taytor Comm, Titns ii, x1 Let this work be neuer $v 
ciuill and seemely. ¢ 1622 FiretcHer Women's Prise m1. 
iii, That fourteen yards of satten giue my woman; I do not 
like the colour—'tis too civdl. @ 1691 Virgin's Compl. in 
Bayford Ballads (1878) 931 Dolly, Molly, Susan, Bess, 
T'retty Maids in civil Dress. 

+11. Uumane, gentle, kind. Ods. 

1613 R.C. Zadle AlpA. (ed. 3), Cénill, bonest in conuer- 
sation, or gentle in behauiour. 1648 Mitton Oéserv. Art. 
Peace (1851) 557 Poynings Act, which was..the civillest 
and most moderate acknowledgment impos‘d of thir de- 

ndance on the Crown of England. 1661 Triad Jornes in 

lowell St. Triads (1816) VI. 104 The sheriff and gman 
were so civil to him in his execution, as to suffer him to be 
dead before he was cut down. 1684 tr. Eutropius vu. 121 
He was so civil in his government at Rome, that uone ever 
was punished. . i 

12. Polite or courteous in behaviour to others; 
sinking, in recent use, to ‘decently a *, fup to 
the ordinary or minimum standard of courtesy’, 
or the merely negative sense of ‘not (actually) 
rude’; while courteous and polite denote positive 
qualities. 

Courteous is thus more commonly said of superiors, civil 
of inferiors, since it implies or suggests the possibility of 
incivdity or rudeness. 

1606 Hotranp Seton, vor A passing civill Apophthegme 
of his extant which hee uttered in the Senate. rig Ciar- 
unpon /Zist, Keb. t. (1843) 13/2 A man... whom he had en- 
deavoured by many aut flies to make his Friend. 1653 
Watton Angler i. 38 We'l drink a civil cup to all the Otter 
Hunters that are to meet you to morrow. 1681 Ray Corr. 
(1848) 130 Vour very civil and obliging letter. 1718 #7ee- 
thinker No. 61. 38 A youth ought .. always to shew a Civil 
Regard to his Elders, 1760 Goipsm. Cif. IV. Ixxvii, They 
were certainly the civillest people alive. 1796 Jane AUSTEN 
Pride & Pref. xviii, With an expression of civil disdain, 
thus accosted her. 1814 Wettincton in Gurw. Disf. X11. 
138, 1am sorry to add that I did not receive so civil an. 
answer as ought to have been given to any body. a 1839 
Prarp /ocms (1864) I. 231 And never said one civil thing 
When you were by to hear one. 1840 Lever //, Lorrequer 
ii, The proud Earl of Callonby, who never did the ‘civil 
thing’ anywhere. d/o. * Lhope he answered you politely.’ 
‘Well, he was civil, which is something.’ 

13. trausf. Of animals and things. 

1572 BosseweLt, dsworic 1. 700, Aristotle saithe, that 
the Crane is a ciuill byrde, Quia sub Duce degit. 1601 
Tlotrann Péiny I. 71 The ils of the Alps, waxing wore 
mild and civil 1667 Jer. Tavtor Seri. (1678) 326 A 
Lybyan Tiger. .shut up and taught to eat civil meat. 1887 
Stevenson Underivoods 1. ii. 3 Let the streams in civil 
mode Direct your choice upon a read. 

II. Since c#z7/ connotes what pertaius to the 
citizen in his ordinary capacity, it is distinguished 
from various words expressing specific depart- 
ments, and thus often opposed to these as a nega- 


tive term. = 

1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) II. xliv. 780, The word civil 
has about twelve different ineanings ; it is applied to all 
manner of objects which are perfectly disparate, As opposed 
to criminal, it means all law not criminal. As opposed to 
ecclesiastical it means all Inw not ecclesiastical ; as opposed 
to military it means all law not military; and so on. 


14. Distinguished from sé/itary: non-military. 
Also (as in Civin Service), from cilitary aud 


navel, ; 

16ra Davies Why Irehond, etc. (1747) 79 Sir Anthony St. 
Leger .. performed great service in a ciuill conrse .. Sir 
Edward Bellingham who succeeded him, proceeded in a 
martiall course. 1632,G. Herpert Jestpile, Church-Porch 
xxxiv, Game is a civil gunpowder, in con Blowing up 
houses with their whole increase. 1738 Glover Leonidas |. 
4ix Around him flow'd In civil pomp their venerable robes. 
1741 MippLeton Cicero (1742) II. vii. 278 As long as it was 
carried on by civil methods, one ought to take the honester 
sides but when it came toarms the stronger. 1826 Coorer 
Mokicans i, A large civil cocked hat, like those worn by 
clergymen. 1875 Bryce /foly Kom, Linp. ii. (ed. 5) 6 His 
sovereignty was civil as well as military. 

15. Distinguished from ecclesfastical: non-eccle- 
siastical; and, with extended application, non- 


religious, non-sacred, secular. a 

1992 tr. Funins on Rev. xiii 1 One is of the civill Roman 
Empire .. another of the Ecclesiastical or, Propheticall. 
1644 Mitton A rtop. (Arb.) 34 Both in religious and civill 
Wisdome. 1667 Warernouse Mire Lond. 6 T ‘© inundate 
things sacred and civil. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) 
ILL. 288 Civil and canon law, civil and ecclesiastical history. 


CIVIL. 


1790 Burke Fr. Rez, Wks. V. 106 Talents and virtues, 
civil, military, or religious. 1830 Mackintosn Eth. Philos, 
Wks. 1846 I. 37 Civil and ecclesiastical oppressors. 

+b. Zheol. Naturally good or virtuous, but 
unregenerate; moral; good as a citizen, but not 
asasaint. Hence cévi/ righteousness. Obs. 

1619 W. Scrater Zxfos.1 Thess. (1630) 40 A ciuill Chris- 
tian obseruing these duties without knowledge of their 
injunction in the Word of God, is as farre from Sanctifica- 
tion as were Heathen Moralists, 16553 GouGe Comut. Heb. 
un. 470 Mecre civill men are such as suppose all religion to 
consist in the externall duties of the second Table. 1663 
Bear Axntobiog. i. (1848) 4 Being then only civil, till many 
years thereafter the Lord showed her mercy. 1676 W. Row 
Suppl. Blair's Autobiog. x. (1848) 166 Many that were civil 
before having become exceedingly loose. ‘ 

ce. Civil Magistrate: the temporal authority as 
distingnished from the ecclesiastical. 

1651 C. Cartwricut Cert. Redig. u. 16 Luther admonish. 
ing to obey the Civil Magistrate. 1769 BLackstonr Cow, 
iy. 108 An entire exemption of it’s clergy from any inter- 
course with the civil magistrate. ape fi 

16. Zaw, Distinguished from cr77va/: Pertain- 
ing to the private relations between members of a 
community, and to the legal proccedings employed 
in settling them, Alsodistingnished froin Jolitical 
(as in ‘ political offence, trial’, etc.) 

1611 Corcr., Civiliser un crintinel, to change his Indict- 
ment into an action; to turne a criminall, into a ciuill, 
cause, 1764 Burn Poor Laws 289 Civil, implies an offence 
ofa private nature, betwixt party and party, and not where 
the king is party. 1858 Lp. St. Leoxarns ‘andy Bh, 
Property Law xxii. 170 No person who shall have taken 
such civil proceeding can commence any prosecution under 
the Act. 1887 Fowter Princ. Morals u. iii. 145 A Civil 
Injury (as distinct from a Crime) is a wrong for which the 
law awards reparation to the injured individual. 

17. Legal as distinguished from va/ura/; in the 
eye of the law and in all that respects legal rights 
or standing; ‘asa person banished or outlawed, 
is said to suffer civil, though not natural death ’(J.). 

1686 Jeanes Mixt, Schol. Div, 161 Buried in a civill 
grave of captivity, and most miserable servitude. a 1667 
Jer. Tavior (J.), Break not your promise, unless it be 
unlawful or impossible ; cither out of your natural, or out 
of your civil power, ¢1680 Brverince Serm. (1729) I. 71 
When he hath given it to us, we have a civil right to it. 
3767 Beacxstone Comm. IT, 121 It may also determine by 
his civil death; as if he enters into a monastery, whereby 
he is dead in law. | : a 5 

18. Of divisions of time: Distinguished from 
natural, astronomical, solar, etc. Legally recog- 
nized for the purposes of ordinary life and social 
organization. : 

us the civi? day in modern times consists of 24 hours 
and begins at midnight; the e/zé7 year contains 365 days, 
and in leap year 366, begianis, on the rst of Jan., cte. 

1601 Hontanp Pliny 1. 36 Those that have defined and 
set out a civil day. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacn. 1. vi. § 1 
The ordinary or civill year did want intercalation. 1812 
el Astron. ix. 66 The common civil year. of 365 

jays. 

19. Of, pertaining or according to the Roman 
Civit Law. (See below.) 

1563-87 Foxe A. § AT. (1684) II. 316 Unless I should use 
that civil remedy called in law Acceptilation. 1596 SHaks. 
Merch, V.¥. 4.210 No Woman had it, but a ciuill Doctor. 

20. See CIVIL LAW (RIGHT), CiviL List, CiviL 
SERVICE, SERVANT, in their alphabetical places ; 
Croil Engineer, see ENGINEER. 

B. as sé. 

+1. = Crvinian 1; civil law personified. Ods. 

1362 Lanct. ?, PZ, A. uu. 57 Now Simonye and Siuyle 
stondeb forp bope. /did, B. 11. 113 pis dede I assele Bi 
a: of Sire Symonye and cyuyles [A. 11. 82 Notaries] leue. 
Ibid, B. xx. 136 To pe arches in haste he 3ede anone after, 
And torned Ciuile in-to Symonye. 1393 /did. C. un 71 
4 cyuyle it to see and symonye it to rede, 

+2. f/. Civil matters, concerns, or affairs; ra 
modiTixa. Obs. 

1646 SALTMARSH Sonte Drops ti. 74. 1654 G. Gopparp in 
Burton's Diary (1828) 1, Introd. r9 [Neither] from the Level- 
lers, who would introduce a party in civils, nor from the 
Sectaries, who would cry down all order and government 
in spirituals. 1676 Marvrit Gen. Councils . 1875 1V. 
152 Oppression and persecution in civils and spirituals. 
1917 Wonrow Corr. (1843) II. 339 Arbitrary Government in 
civils, and persecution for matters of conscience. 

+3. fi. Civil standing or position. Ods. 

1650 B. Discollimininm 48 For my Civills, some say 1 am 
a Gentleman, some say an Esquire. 

+ 4. p/. Citizens, commons. Oés, 

1658 Sir A. HascericGE in Burton's Diary (1828) 111. 99 
As glorious a work for our civils, to put an end to the King 
and Lords, The right is.. without all doubt, in the people. 

C. as adv. =Civitty, Obs. 

1642 J. Eaton Ffoney-conibe 229 If he were meerely civill 
honest, it leaves him still meerely civill honest. 1767 Bader 
No. 12, I never heard ofa man who behaved commonly civil 
toa woman, who, etc. 

in combination (parasynthetic), as czv¢/- 
mannered, -tongued, etc. See also CIVIL- WEALTH. 

1621 FLETCHER /sland Princess \, iii, The people they 
show brave too, civil-emanner’d. 1632 Mitton Penserosa 122 
‘Till civil-suited Morn appear, 

+ Civil, v. Obs, rare—", [f. the adj.] trans. To 
make civil, civilize. 

isgt G, Fuerciuer Xusse Comm, (1857) 151 If they were 
once civilled and brought to more understanding. 

Civil4, obs. form of SEVILLE. 
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Civilian (sivi'lian). [a. OF. czvilien, of or 
pertaining to the civil law, as in drozt cruilien, 
docteur civilien, {. civil, L. civilis. Later uses 
in English start from other senscs of CiviL.] 

1. One who makes or has made the Civil Law 
(chiefly as distinguished originally from the 
Canon Law, and later from the Common Law) the 
object of his study: a practitioner, doctor, pro- 
fessor, or student of Civil Law, a writer or autho- 
rity on the Civil Law. 

* By civilian is meant in English (1) one who professes and 
practises the civil law, as opposed to the common, or muni- 
cipal law of England ; (2) one who teaches or expounds this 
civil law; (3) one who studies it’ (De Quincey). 

31388 Wyceur Bidée Prol. 51 Sumtyme cyuylians and cauon- 
istris weren denout, and. . bisyon her eye 1576 FLEMING 
Panoplie Ep. 387, U woulde wishe you to be a Civilian [vore, 
A professour or studient of the Civil lawe, whiche yeeldeth 
great advantage}, 1588 Frauncr Lawiers Log. Ded., 
‘Twenty civilians, and as many common lawyers. 1589 //ay 
any Work 24 Ciullians liue hy the court of Amraltie. .as well 
asby the Arches. 1651 Baxter Jaf. Baft. 316 Ulpian. cand 
all the Civilians. 1652 Nrepuam tr. Sedden’s Mare Ch 41 
Roth the Canonists and Civilians, 1788 Graves A'ecollect, 
Shenstone 36 (T.) He [Shenstone] kept his name in the 
college books, and changed his commoner’s gown for that 
of a civilian. 1855 Mirman Lad. Chr. (1864) Ve vin. vill. 
26 Two learned civilians from Pologna, 1864 Sfectator 
No. 1875. 641 Doctor's Commons .. has dissolved itself, and 
civilians will ere long be as extinct as the dodo, | 

+2. Zheol. ‘One who, despising the rightcous- 
ness of Christ, did yet follow aftcr a certain civil 
righteousness, a fus/itia c7vel’s of his own’ (‘Trench _. 
Cf. Crvin 15 b. 

1619 W. Sctater Expos. 1 Thess. (1630) 26 Distinguishing 
Regenerate mens actions from their counterfeits in Hypo- 
crites and Ciuilians, 1642 Rocurs Naaman 104 (Trench) 
The mere naturalist or civilian .. I mean such an one as 
lives upon dregs, the very reliques and_ruins of the image 
of God decayed. 1645 Rutuervorn Tryad § Tri. Faith 
(1845) 102 There be no moral men and civilians in heaven. 

3. A uon-military man or official. 

*The fashionable and most childish use of this word now 
current, viz. to indicate simply a non-military person—a nse 
which has disturbed and perplexed all our past literature 
for six centuries’ (De Quincey Bentley Wks. VIL. 79 note). 

a. ortg. (More fully /adian Crotlian): One of 
the covenanted European servants of the [ast 
India Company, not in military employ. Now, 
a member of the Indian Civil Service of the Crown. 

1766 (25 May) H. Stracuey Left, in Malcolm Li of 
Clive III. 54 About the rage of the civilians and more than 
madness of the military. 1766 (28 May) Cuive Le/¢. ibid. 59 
Ifthe civiliansentertain the officers, dismiss them the service. 
1829 Blackw. Ilag. XXNV. 364 Civilians and Indian officers 
returning from sick furlough. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. 
india I, 99 Associating with them European civilians in 
the administration of justice. 1876 Green Short Hist. x. 
759 He [Warren Hastings] won the love of the new ‘civil- 
ians’ as he won the love of the Hindoos. 

b. generally (esp. in military parlance): One 
who does not professionally belong to the Army 
or the Navy; anon-military person. 

182g STERLING Ess. & Tales (1848) 1.121 The reasons of 
the warlike manceuvres are made plain, even to quiet 
civilians, 1856 Adem. Sir R. Peed \ 123 But the chief 
governor ., was not a civilian. He was a brave and dis- 
tinguished soldier. 1868 Regud. §& Ord. Arnty » 287 The 
Officers are not responsible for debts iucurred by the Mess- 
man, sucb Messman being a Civilian. 

+4, (See quot.) 

1570 Levins Massif. 1g A civiliane, civilis, politicns. 

5. attrib. and appositive, in various senses. 

1645 Mitton Tetrach. Deut. xxiv, 1, 2 Wks. (1847) 191.1 
That civilian emperor, in his title of ‘Donations’. 1858 
Bricut Sf. /udia 20 May, The old civilian Council of Cal- 
cutta. 1864 7 ies 13 Sept. (L.) Men.. previcusly passed 
by army or civilian surgeons. 1864 Dai/y Ted. 10 Mar., All 
over the world military men view any civilian interference 
with dislike. F 

Hence Civilianism, sovece-cu«., civilian doctrines 
or principles, opposition to militarism; Civil- 
lanize v. sonce-zd. to render civilian, to make 
(thearmy) a civilian body. 

1888 Afacm. Alag. Aug. 267 Even in these days of rampant 
British civilianism, proud of its defencelessness and full of 

ity for tbe strong man armed. 1870 /did. Sept. 397/1 The 
latter. ,simply ‘civilianizes’ the army. 

Civilisation, -ise : see CIVILIZATION, -IZE. 


Ci-vilish, 2. rare. Somewhat civil. 

1820 Black. Mag. VII1.124 Then spoke Mr. Marsh in a 
civilish way. 

+ Civilist. Os. [ad. med.L. c*vilista (used 
by Fortescue De Laud. Leg. Angi. viii.), f. L. 
crvilts civil (law), after canonista CANONIST.] 

Ll. =Civintan 1. 

1549 Conzfl. Scot. Prol. 10 As necessair, as..ane cordinar, 
charpenteir, captau, ciuilist, or ony vthir crafft or sciens. 
@ 1631 Donne £ss. Divinity (1651) 54 ‘The Civilists have 
dignified the word Privilege. ¢1725 W. Orem //ist. Aber-. 
deen in Bibl. Top. Brit. (1782) V. 1. 136 Patrick Gordon .. 
was made civilist at the King's restoration ; and. .exchanged 
the said office with this office of hnmanist [= Professor of 
Humanity). 

2. Theol. = CIVILIAN 2, 

1626 W. Fenner Hiddew Manna (1652) Axo b, The luke- 
eee the civilist, hisown knowledge in the Scripture 
tels him he must live holier and ferventlier. 

+3. A political student, a politician. Os. 

1736 WarsuRTon Aliiance Ch. §& State 1. v. Wks, 1818 


CIVILITY. 


VII. 55 If as a religionist he entered into society .. as a 
civilist he constituted a commonwealth. 

Civility (sivi-liti), Also 4-7 with usual varia- 
tions, as in Crvin, and final -e, -#, -ye. [a. OF, 
crvilité, ad. L. civilitas, -/dtem, (1) art of civil 
government, politics,transl, Gr. roAerue, (2) courte- 
ousness, politeness, (3) (in Vulgate, ctc.), citizen- 
ship=aoAiteia, (4) in med.L., community, city, 
‘civilifas, mansio hominum ’ Papias.] 

I. Obs, senses, connected with citizenship, and 
civil polity. 

+1. The status of a citizen; citizenship. Obs. 

1382 Wve. ste¢s xsii, 28, I with moche sumine gat this 
cinylite (1388 fredoin, Inde. civilitatein, orig. woAcreday]. 
«1568 Coverpanr Christ's Cross i, Wks. 11. 232 Your joy 
is in heaven, where your conversation and civility is. 

+2. A community of citizens collectively, Ods. 

1599 Marston Svo. Mrdlanie 1. vii. 207 Von sad ctuility 
Ts but an Oxe, that with base drudgery Kates up the land, 

+3. Civil or secular lordship or dominion. Oés. 

¢ 1380 Wvciir Ids, (1880) 385 Pai bissyen hem to he kyngis 
in her owne, and reioycen hein fille myche in pat cynylite 
or seculerte, /dfd, pis is pe mooste cynylite or seculer 
lordeschipinge pat eny kynge or lorde hap on his tenauntis, 
1530 Proper Dialogue (1863) 27. 

+4. A civil or secular capacity. Ods. 

1549 Latimer 2rd Sern, bef ki. 1° (Arb) 67 What an 
euormitie is this in a christian realme to serue inaciuilitye, 
hauynge the profyt of a Pronestshyp and a Deanry, and a 
Personage. 

+5. Polity, civil organization and government. 

1537 Starkry Yo Pole in Strype Hecl. Alem. 1, App. txxxi. 
193 In the joyning of these two lives together. .stondeth the 
chief point of true christian civility. 1538 — Aveland ry 
The ordur of our law also in the punnyschment of theft .. 
faylyth much from gud cyuylyte. 1594 Arr, Policte (1599) 
A, Policie is derited from the Greeke woord moauteta which 
in our tongue we may tearme Ciuilitie, and that which the 
Grecians did name Politicke gonernement, the Latines 
called, the Gouernement ofa commonweale, or cinile societie. 
1670 Rooks Ids. (1867) V1. 63 How have the rules of the 
Persian civility been forgotten in the midst of thee! 

b. trans. 

1643 Sin ‘T. Browne Relig. Aled. 31 Vhe civility of these 
little citizens [Bees and Ants] more neatly sets forth the 
wisdom of their maker, 

+6. Good polity ; orderly state (of a country) ; 
social order, as distinct from anarchy and disorder. 

1538 Starkey England 7 To bryng the hole cuntrey to 
quyetnes and cynylyle, 1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 
107 Vor the preseruing of SAGhIe peace and cituilitie, 611 
Munpay Briefe Chron. 44 Without civility, and government. 

+7. Conformity to the principles of social order, 
behaviour befitting a citizen ; good citizenship. 

1537-8 Statutes Ired. ait. 28 JTen, E717 (1621) 129 Trayn- 
ing of his people ..to an honest Christian Gale and 
obedience. 1596 Spenser State /ret, 5 ‘They should have 
beene reduced to perpetual civilitie, 1600 Dyumox /redand 
(1843)6 The cheefe thinge wantinge in that cuntrye is cyvil- 
litye, and duty full obedience of the people to theirsoveraigne. 
1641 Mitton Cé. Gert. u. Introd. (1851) 146 To inbreed and 
cherish in a great people the seeds of vertn, and publick 
civility, 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler (1843) 43 They conforme 
such as are profligate, into good civility. 1758 dcc. Bes. in 
Aum. Reg. 459/2 Vheir civility (that 1s, their deference to the 
general laws..and their attention to the common good). 

+8. Civil or secular qnality; secnlarity. Ods. 

1647 Lond. Atinisters' Testiinony in Neal Hist. Purit. 
(1736) IIT. 390 An inforced uniformity of religion. .confounds 
the Civil and Religious, and denies the very principles of 
Christianity and Civility, 1649 Br. Hate Cases Conse. (1650) 
362 If there were nothing in marriage but meere civility, 
the Magistrate might be meet to be imptoyed in this service. 


+9. Theol. Civil righteousness ; see Civ 15 b. 

1619 W. Scrater Expos, 1 Thess. (1630) 4o Betwixt 
Ciuility and Sanctification obserue these differences. 1633 
Br. Hats Hard Texts, N. T. 43 More .. by a sacrilegious 
pretence of religion, than he did before damne himself by 
an heathenish ciuilitie. @ 1640 W. Pexxer Sacr, Laithful 
ii, (1648) 57 They come out of prophanenesse and enter into 
Civility, and a formall kind of profession. 

II. Senses connected with civilization, culture. 

10. ‘The state of being civilized ; freedom Irom 
barbarity’ (J.); = CIVILIZATION 2. arch. 

1549 Covernate Evasm. Par. Col. 11.7 Christ is to the 
.. Wylde and barbarous, ciuilitie. 1614 Raceicn “ist. 
World 1. 305 From them the Greekes, then barbarous, re- 
ceived Civilitie, 1662 Funrer Woerthies (1840) I. rr0 Cloth 
sure is of the same date with civility in this land. @ 1682 
Sir T. Browne 7vacts 148 Not understood ina petty corner, 
but in parts of early civility. 1691 Ray Creation W (1 o4) 
251 Metals and Minerals .. necessary Instruments. .of Cul- 
ture and Civility. 1775 Jounson Western sd. Wks. X. 508 
The progress of arts and civility. 1823 Lams Zia Ser. 1. 
xvii, (1865) 229 ‘he nineteenth ceutury of the era from which 
we date our civility. 1856 Emerson Hug. Traits, Race 
Wks. (Bohn) II.27 The foundations of the new civility were 
to be laid by the most savage men. 1882 SnorTnovsr 
§. Inglesant vii. 177 A brutal people destitute of civility. 


+11. Polite or liberal education ; training in the 
‘humanities’, good breeding ; culture, refinement. 


arch. 

1533 More Debel?. Salem Wks. 951/1 Me thinketh it som- 
what more ciuilytye ..a litle merely to mok him, then.. 
seriouslye to preace vpon him. 1568 Grarton Cron. II. 
692 Well and honorably educated, and in all kind of civilitie 
brought up. 1660 Trial Regic. 101, I am heartily sorry in 
respect you are Persons of great Civility and..of es good 
parts. 16.. Def of Univ, Oxford (1690) _33 The Univer- 
sities are the public nurseries of Religion, Piety, Learning, 
and Civili 1756-82 J. Warton £ss. Pope 1. § 3. 186 
Bring civility and learning into France. 1858 De Quincey 


vee! 


CIVILIZABLE. 


Autobjog. Sk. Whs. 11, i, 23 Our universities, all so many 
recurring centres of civility. 2 - 
+b. A branch of ‘hnmane’ or polite learning, 


a department of cultnre. Ods. 

1657 Hower Londinop. 9 Young Gentlemen do so ply 
their studies in all kinds of sciences, and other civilities, 
besides the Law. 1672 Watkins Nat. Relig. 184 They [the 
Romans] had likewise spread their arts and civilities. 

12. Behaviour proper to the intercourse of civil- 
ized people; ordinary courtesy or politeness, as 
opposed to rudeness of behaviour ; decent respect, 


consideration. 

1561 T. Norton tr. Caloin's Just. w. xx. (1634) 733 That 
among Christians nay be a common shew of religion, and 
among men may be man-like civilitie. 1665 GLaNviLL 
Sceps. Set. 75 My Civility to this Learned Man obliged me 
to some Answer. 1716 Lapy M. W. Montacve Leff, I. vi. 
18 Some.. ladies, .have.. been to see me with great civility. 
1751 Jouxson Kambler No. 165 P 12,1 must purchase by 
civility that regard which I had expected to enforce by 
insolence. 1843 Prescotr Aferico vu. v, (1864) 451 A cold 
civility, which carried no conviction of its sincerity. 1855 
Macautay /fist. Eng. IV. 31 He would not use the common 
forms of civility. 

b. An act or expression of politetiess. 

1658 Sir T. Browne //ydriot. Introd. 5 These were not 
ineer Pagan-Civilities. 1660 IncrLo Bentiz. & Ur. 1. (1682) 
1x1 To accept of a Civilty. 1708 Swirt Death Partridge, 
I... said some other civilities, suitable 10 the occasion. 1883 
Luove £46 § Flow II. 110 After a few more uneasy civili- 
ties on either side. 

e. t 70 do civility (obs.), lo show civility. 

3649 Jer. Tavtor Gt. Exemp. i. § 10.2 Jesus being in- 
vited, he went to do civility to the persons espoused. 1772 
Jousxson in Boswell xxv, We shonld have shown his 1esy 
more civilities. 

td. Crvility-money: that given ‘to bailiffs, 
jailers, ete.) in consideration or anticipation of 
their good-will or good offices; money given asa 
‘tip’. 

1708 Mottevx Rabelais w. xiv, To the Catchpoles and 
his Bums he ordered four Ducats for Civility Money. 1752 
Fietoinc A velja vit. x, ‘The bailiff .. hoped he would re- 
member the civilityemoney. 1818 Scott //rf. Afidl. xxi, 
No opposition was offered .. either by the guards or door- 
keepers .. one of the latter refused a shilling of civility. 
na tendered hin by the Laird of Dumbiedikes. 

+18. Decency, secmliness: sce Ctvtt. 10. Ods. 

r612 Wenster WAste Devil 1. ii, Civility keeps them tied 
all day-time, but they are let loose at midnight. 1617 
Ihieron I’ks. 11. 105 Common ciuilitie teacheth vs 10 choose 
our way, and not wilfully to runne in the durt. 1672 Cave 
Prim, Chr... ii, 1673) 275 They denied them the civility 
and humanity of burial. 

Civilizable (si-:vileizib’l , a. 
Capable of being civilized. 

1840 R. Cuampers Ess. Ser. 1. (2866) 180 A race ofanimals, 
like a race of men, is Civilisable. 1873 Morey Roussean 
1, 183 Diversities in the civilizable quality of races. 

Civilizade. voncewd. [f. Ctrvitize v., after 
crusade, blockade, cannonade, etc.. sce -ADE.] A 
crusade in the interest of civilization. 

1859 Mitt /sherty iv. 166 A recent writer .. proposes ito 
use his own words) uot a crusade, but a civdizade, against 
this polygamous community, to put an end to what seems 
tohim a retrograde step in civilization, 1872 Contemp. Rev. 
XIX. 660 Mr. Mill..went on to stigmatize. .any ‘civilizade * 
against that institution. 

Civilization (siviliz*i-fon, -aizérfan'. Also 
-isation. [f. CiviLIzE+-ation. q.v. In mod. 
civilisation, 

tl. Law, ‘A law, act of justice, or judgement, 
which renders a criminal process civil; which is per- 
formed by turning an information into an inquest, 
or the contrary’ (Harris, quoted by J.) The as- 
similation of Common Law to the Civil Law. 

1704-10 Harris Lex. Techn. (see above), 1727-51 Citan- 
bers Cycl., Civilisation is performed by turning the informa. 
tion into an inquest, or vice versa. 1730-36in Bauey. 1812 
T. Jerrerson JW77t, (1830) IV. 179 Getting us rid of all 
Mansfield’s innovations, or civilizations of the common law. 

2. The action or process of civilizing or of being 
civilized. 

1775 Asu Dict., Crvilization, the state of being civilized, 
the act of civilizing. 1828-46 Wuatety Elem. Rhet. 1. ii. 
§ 4 The descriptions some writers give of the civilization of 
mankind, by the spontaneous origin, among tribes of savages, 
of the various arts of life, one by one. 1879 M. ArRNoi.p 
Afixed Ess. Pref, 6 Civilisation is the humanisation of man 
in society. Afod, To attempt the civilization of the Austra- 
lian aborigines. 

3. (More usually) Civilized condition or state ; 
a developed or advanced state of human socicty ; 
a particular stage or a particular ie of this. 

1772 Boswett Fohnson xxv, On Monday, March 23, I 
found him [Johnson] busy, preparing a fourth edition of his 
folio Dictionary..He aes not admit cfzilization, but only 
civility, With great deference to him, I thought ¢fz/isa- 
tion, from focivilize, better in thé sense opposed to darvaritr, 
than civility, 1775 in Asu (see 2). @ 790 Warton (T.), The 
general growth As refinement and the progression of civilisa- 
tion. 1790 Burke /'>. Rev. Wks. V. 154 Our manners, our 
civilization, and all the good things which areconnected with 
manners, and with civilization, 1814 Sin T. Munro Evid. bof 
Comm, H of C., Then the Hindoos are not inferior in civiliza- 
tion to the peopleof Europe. 1857 Buckie Croilis. 1.ii.45 The 
seat of Egyptian civilization; a civilization which. .forms a 
striking contrast to the barbarism of the other nations of 
Africa, /3id. 46 The civilization of Europe .. has shown a 
capacity of development unknown to those civilizations 
which were originated by soil. 1865 Lecky Ration, (1878) 


[sec -ABLE.] 
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I. 18 The ancient civilisations, 1874 Hetps Sec. Press. iii. 
42 The more advanced the civilization, the less powerful 
is the individual. 
b. trans. 

1874 Luppock Orig. § Afct. Jus. 3. 13 Some communities 
of ants are more advanced in civilization than others. 

Civilizational (si:vilizé-fandl), a. [f. prec. + 
-At..] Of or pertaining to civilization. 

1848 (#/¢/e) A Woman's Account of England the Civilizer 
.-with reference to the Civilizational History of Modern 
Europe. 1849-52 Tooo Cyci, Anat. 1V. 1358/1, The abori- 


ginal inhabitants. .are by no means uniforin .. in grade of | 


| tendom in and after the Middle Ages. 


civilisational development. 1866 Lorp Strancrorp in Pal? 
Afall G. 6 Apr. 9 Mere civilizational optimism. 

Civilizatory (siviloi-zatari), @. [f. CiviLize: 
see -onyY.] Of civilizing nature, 

1882-3 
were.,incapable of a rapid civilizatory development, 1886 
Athens nin 6 Nov, 604/1 The ‘ civilizatory mission’ of Spain. 

Civilize (si-viloiz\, 7. [app. f. 16th c. F. e7e7/- 
wzer (Cotgr.) now civiliser; app. representing a 
med, or mod.1., c#vi/izare, to make civtl (a criminal 
matter), whence transferred to ‘ make civil’ in other 
scuses ; f. civ7/-7s CIVIL + verbal formative -fsa7v, 
ad, Gr. -i¢ay, in mod.F, -7ser, Eng. -12K, q. v.] 

1. To make civil (sense 7); to bring ont of a 
state of barbarism, to instruct iu the arts of life, 
and thus clevate in the scale of humanity; to 
enlighten, refine, and polish. 70 ciztlize away; 
to do away with, by civilization. 

160r Cornwatiyes “ss. tt. xxviii, And ciuilized, or cinited 
. kisse the hand. 2621 Corcr., Cividizer, to ciuilize, bring 
to ciuilitic, make cinill, to taine, quiet, reclaime. 163 
Massincer Hoiperor East 1. ii, 1, civilize ‘Their barbarous 
natures, 1641 nS Jackson True Evang. T. I. 102 The 
doctrine of the Gospell. .Christianizeth men, and then civil- 
izeth them. 1713 Apoisox Cafo 1. iv, To civilize the rude 
unpolish’d world. 1780 Jonxson in Bostell 30 Aug., A very 
savage parish was civilized by a decayed gentlewoman, who 
caine among them to teach a petty school. a@ 1876 J. II. 
Newnan //ist, Sh. 1, 1. iv. 179 Christianity itself has never, 
I think, suddenly civilized a race. 

+b. To subject to civil authority. Ods. 

1624 Cart. Ssitn Virginia w, 147 It is more easie to 
ciuilize them by conquest then faire meanes, 1725 Dr For 
Voy, round World (1840) 251 The king of Spain did not 
allow troops sufficient to civilize and lee them. 

ce. To polish what is mde or uncouth. 

1642 Futter dfoly & Prof. St.u. xix. 124 If 1 can civilize 
his rudenesse by my sword, 1748 Cursterr. Lef?. II. cliv. 
49 Vour exercises of riding, fencing, and dancing will civilize 
and fashion your body and your limbs, 

d. ¢ransf. To domesticate, tame (wild animals), 

17a1 Brancev Philos, Acc, Wks. Nat, 64 For the Pike.. 
as it is a Fish of Prey, it has been thought impossible to 
civilize it, or make it any way familiar with Mankind. 

+ 2. To make ‘civil’ (sense 15 b) or moral; to 
subject to the law of civtl or social propricty. 

a 1640 W. Fexsrr Sacr. Faithfull ti. (1648) 57 He doth 
not say civilize your members; many there be that civilize 
their earthlie members. (Cf. Civiuity 9.1 

+3. To make lawful or proper in a civil com- 
munity. Obs. rare. 

1643 Minton Dizorce it. xii. (1851) 92 With an ignominious 
note of civilizing Adultery. 

4. /aw. To tum a criminal into a civil cause. 

In mod. Dicts. [Cotor. has F. cizificer in this sense. ] 

5. zutr. To become civilized or elevated. 

1868 W. Gree Lit, & Soc, Zudg, 410 If they [the negroes] 
are to civilize. they must work either nt a trade. .or on their 
own grounds. 

+6. zatr, To conform to the requirements of 
civil life, to behave decently. 

1605 Svivestrr Dn Bartas u. iii, Lav, I Civilize, least 
that T seeme Obsccene. 

Civilized (si:vilaizd), pf/. a. [f. prec. + -rw.] 

l. Made civil ; in a state of civilization. 

161x Coter., Crrlisé, civilized, made ciuile. 1692 Bext- 
Ley Bayle Lect, v. 176 Those Savages were not then what 
civilized mankind is now. 1776 Jounson in Bos, 21 Mar., 
The advantages of civilized society. 1839 Tuirtwatt Greece 
IV. 281 The nncient civilised world. 1862 Ruskin Afunera 
Puls, (1880) 37 A civilized mercantile community. 

2. Of or pertaining to civilized men. 

1654 Gavton Fest, Nofes ui. x. 129 Such civiliz’d deport- 
ment, shews of Love. 1739 Crnpir 4 fol. (1756) 1. 18: A few 
civiliz’d hands signified their approbation. 1855 JotuNston 
Chem, Com, Life M1. 308 The luxury of civilised perfumes. 
@ 1859 Macautay //ist. Lug. V.74 The strangers spoke no 
civilised language, 1875 Lrapock Orig. Civilis. App. 467. 

IIence Ci-vilizedness, civilized quality or con- 


dition, 

1879 M. Arnoto Equality Mixed Ess. 86 France owes. . 
her civilisedness to equality. 

Civilizee (siviloiz7-). [sce -rE1.] A person 
civilized. 

1861 R. Burton City Satats 80 The civilizee shudders at 
the idea of eating wolf. 1880 Scrvén, Alag. Nov. 61 That 
the man of training, the civilizee, is less manly than the 
rough, the pioneer. 

Civilizer (sivilaizoz). [f. Civinize v. +-ER1,] 
One who or that which civilizes. 

1692 Sir T. Biouxt £ss. 80 The first Civilizers of Men, 
and Makers of Laws. 1752 Jounson Rambler No. 206 ? 4 
The civilizers of nations 1804 Ana, Kev. 11. 66 But armies 
. «are wretched civilizers. 1870 Daily News 25 July 5 Com- 
merce is not mercly the civilizer but the peacemaker. 

Ci-vilizing, v/. sb. [f. Civinize + -1xe1.] 
The action of the vb, Civinizr: ctvilization. 


Schaff’s Eucycl, Rel. Kuowl. |. 178 The natives 


CIVILLY. 


1611 Corcr., Afeicterie ., a ciuilizing, making gentle. 
1752 Lo, Apvoc, in Scots Alag, (1753) 224/1 The civilizing 
of the h ighlands of Scotland. 

Ci-vilizing, #//. a. [f.as prec. + -1Na 2.] That 
civilizes or advances civilization. . 

1648 Mitton Odsert. Art. Peace (1851) 558 A civilizing 
Conquest, 1883 Afhengzunt 12 May 599/t The most potent 
civilizing agent. 

Civil law, tright. [L. jis civile.] 

The law of Roman citizens; thencc, the Roman 
law as a whole, esp, as received in Western chris- 


In early times, specially distinguisbed from the Canon fazv, 
in later times from the C omsuon daw of England. See Law. 

€ 1380 Wyenir Sed H’ks, IIL, 326 Alle = is lawe cyvyl. 
cxq2zg Wystoun Crom, vu. iti. gs ‘he lawys cyvyle, na 
canown. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 427/1 Grete scyence bothe 
in ryght cyuyl and in Cannon. 1§77 tr. Budiinger’s De- 
cades (1592) 107 There are an innumerable companie of ex- 
amples m the ciuill law. 1751 Jounsox Rambler No. 125 
P 1 It is one of the maxims of the civil law that definitions 
are hazardous, 1827 W. Serwyn Law Nisi Prius U1. 827 
‘This head of revocation was originally borrowed from tbe 
civil Iaw, 1846 MrCuntocn Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 11. 
355 Trinity Hall has twelve fellowships, usually held by 
yraduates in the civil law. 

b. In more general sense; The law of any city or 
state regulating the private rights and daties of the 
inhabitants ; also used in other senses of ¢7v7/. 

1483 Caxton Cato Aviij, Right lawe deuyne cyuy] and 
moralle, 1888 Fraunce Laviers Log, Ded., The name, 
Cyvill, beeing common to the several lawes of any liar 
kingdome. 1651 Hopes Leviath, (1839) 251 Civil law, is 
to every subject, those rules, which the commonwealth hath 
commanded him .. for the distinction of right, and wrong. 
1825 Coppert Aus. Rides 378 In defiance of the law, eccle- 
siastical as well as civil. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. India 
II. 395 In the administration of civil law, Panchayats were 
had recourse to, while criminal cases were investigated by 
the British functionaries in person, 1880 Mvuirtteao /ast. 
Gaius 1. $1 What each people has established on its own 
account is peculiar to itself, and is called its civil law. 


Civil List. orig. A list of the charges for the 
civil or administrative government of the state; 
the establishment snpported hy the moneys voted 
on this list (o4s.); the term was used to specify a 
number of charges upon the public revenue, most 
of which have been at different times removed to 
otheraccounts, and it is nowretained forthe amount 
voted by parliament from the public revenne for 
the honschold and personal expenses of the 
monarch, and for the payment of the Crorl Lis? 
pensions, i.c. pensions granted by the royal bounty, 
and not provided for in connexion with employ- 
ment in one of the departments of the public service. 

i712 BepceL. Spect. No. 313 $17 The Youth. endeavoured 
to raise himself on the Civil List .. [he] succeeded so well, 
that he was in a short time made a Judge under the Pro- 
tector, 1735-8 Bouincproke Ov Parties 127 All our Princes 
since..have continued to be, only Proprietors for Life of 
that Part of the publick Revenue, which is rppropriated to 
their Civil-List. 189 Ht. Martineau /list, Peace 1. ii, 24 
In 1816 it was mentioned that there was a debt EET fag 
upon the Civil List. 1855 Macaccay //ist. Eng. II, xv 
558 The expenses of the royal household are now entirely 
separated from the expenses of the civil government ; but 
by a whimsical perversion, the name of Crei/ List has 
remained attached to.. the revenue. appropriated to the 
expenses of the Royal Household. 

Civilly (si-vili), ade. [f Cru a.+-t¥2.] In 
a civil manner. 

+1. In a way characterizing, becoming, or be- 


fitting citizenship. Oés. 

1554 Act 1 4 2 Phi. & Af. c. 7 § 1 The Children in the said 
Cities. .were civilly brought up and instructed. 1577 Har- 
rison England 1, tii. (1877) 1.83 Rules of discipline, vnder 
which they liue most ciuilie in their houses. 1594 Hooker 
Eecl. Pol. 1. § 15 (R.) That a multitude should..concurre in 
the doing of one thing (for this is ciuilly to live’. 


2. With reference to civil matters: thus often 
used in contrast to ‘ ecclesiastically,’ ‘ politically,’ 


‘ natnrally,’ ete. 

1877 Vavtrouiturr Luther on Ep. Gal. 134 Me that will 
ynderstand thys sentence ciuilly, may doe it after thys sort. 
1587 Fremine Cont. f/olinshed \11. 358/1 Expressing .. the 
subiects allegiance ciuilic, 1832 Austin Yurispr. (1879) II. 
hii, 892 The predecessor in the ease of heirship must have 
died: that is. .must have died physically, or. .civilly. 1853 
Roserrson Serm, Ser. 1. xiii, 163 He lays down the 
principle .. in two wrys ecclesiastically and civilly. 

3. In accordance with the civil law or with pro- 


cednre rclating to private rights and claims. 

16s1 W. G. tr. Coveel's Just, 210 Whether he will prose- 
cute the party civilly or criminally, Co Ayiirer Parerg, 
25. 3864 Sat, Kev. 27 Aug. 263/2 Clearly he would be 
civilly liable, but ought he to be also criminally liable? 
1871 Marxsy Elem, Law § 190 (1874) Whether their con- 
sequences be civilly or crimin 1 eae " 
+ 4. Inaccordance with civil morality; ‘ morally 
as opposed to ‘spiritually’; see Civin 15 b. Obs. 

1692 tr. Funius on Rev. iii.o That is fall down and worship 
either thee civily, or Christ religiously. 1608 Br. Hatt 
Recoll. Treat, (1614) 610 If the civilly righteous shall not be 
saved, where shall the notorious sinner appeare? 

+ &. Ina civilized manner. Obs. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. \. (1594) 102 That they 
might live civilly amongst..savage nations. 1658 Sir 7. 
Browne J/ydriot. (1736) Introd, 5 The Chinese [are] civilly 
content with their Companies in Effigy, which barbarous 
Nations exact unto Reality. 


CIVILNESS. 


6. In a well-bred manner ; politely, courteously ; 


without any rudeness. 

1ssz Hutoet, Ciuillye, #tavatin. 1593 Tusser J/usd. 
(1878) 17 Answere stranger ciuilie, but shew him not thy 
secresie. 1662 Futver Iorthies (1840) II]. 2530 They were 
so civilly languaged. 1912 STEELE Sect. No. 268 P2, I 
very civilly requested him to remove his Hand. 1835 
W. Irvine Tour Prairies 25 The master of the house re- 
ceived us civilly, but could offer us no accommodation. 

+7. Soberly, decently ; not gandily. Ods. 

Rtg Bacon New A¢/. 5 The Chambers were. . furnished 
civilly. | dagen 

Civilness. rare. [f. Crvin+-xxEss.] Civility. 

3853 GrimaLpe Cicero's Offices Cviij, Sowre, lowring, 
blockish, rusticall, and farre from all ciuilnesse of life. 1632 
Lirucow Trav, x. (1682) 411 Prejudicial to all Christian 
Civilness [and] tranquil Government, 1730-36 Patuey, 
Crvilness, civility, — : 

Civil Service. A term originally applied to 
the part of tbe service of the East India Company 
carried on by the covenanted servants who did not 
belong to the Army or Navy (cf. Servicr). Now: 
a collective term for all the non-warlike brancbes 
of the public administrative service of the state, 
including the diplomatic intercourse, the working 
of the post office and telegraphs, the educational 
institutions controlled by the state, and the col- 
lection of the revenue, etc. Also, the body of 
servants of the state employed in any of these de- 
partments. Often aéfrid. as in Crurl Service Com- 
missioners ; Ctuil Service Supply Association and 
the like. Civil Servant, a member of the Civil 
Service. 

19785 Carraccionn Life of Clive IN. 164 A considerable 
sum .. contributed privately by gentlemen in the civil ser- 
vice, in aid of the military cause. 1800 Ln. WFLLESLEY 
(title) Notes on the necessity of a special collegiate train- 
ing of Civil Servants. 1833 Asiatic Yrul. X. 324 ‘The two 
branches of the Indian service, civil and military. 1844 
Hi. H. Witson Brit, /udia 11. 520 Mr. Hutchinson was in 
the Civil Service of the Company, Commercial Resident at 
Anjengo. REN s STOCOURUER Handbk, Brit, India (1854) 44 
To assist the Supreme Government of India..a highly- 
educated civil service, consisting of some hundreds of mem- 
bers, is placed at its disposal. 1861 Sat. Rev. 27 July 90 
When a Civil Servant's mind has reached the stage of sub- 
acute discontent which has not quite strength enough to 
develope into resignation. 1863 Fawcerr /o/. Heo. u. x. 
(1876) 259 At the Civil-Service-Store in the Haymarket. 
1867 Yates Black Sheep (Hoppe), Down to the ‘Civil Ser- 
vant of the Company’. 1878 A’. Amer, Rev. CRXVI. 272 
He had already appointed an able Civil-Service Commission. 
Jbid, CXXVII.275 The fluctuations of civil-service reform. 

+ Civil-wealth. Os. ?aonce-rod. [f. Crvin 
after commonwealth] The commonwealth or 
state in its civil or secular capacity. 

1547 Br. Hoorer Answ. Bp. Winchester’s Bk. Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 144 Euery man's office and aut .. whether it 
be towards God or man: and whetber he be minister in 
the church, orin the ciyil-wealth, 

Civism (si-viz’m). [a. F. evvisme, f. L. civ-zs 
citizen: see -1smM. A well-known term of the 
French Revolution of 1789: although, according 
to Littré, not in the Dictionary of the Academy 
till 1835.}] Principles of good citizenship. 

a. orig. and esp. Devotion or well-aftccted dis- 
position to the order established by the Frencb 
Revolution of 1789. Certificate (+ card) of civism 
[F. certificat de civisme]: an attestation tbat the 
holder was thus well-affected. Cf. Ixcrvisa. 

1992 Hist.in Ann, Reg. 17 Suspicions against the inten- 
tions of the King and the civism of his guards. 1793 N. 
Vassittart Remarks on Fox's Speech 21, 6000 persons ar- 
rested [in Paris] for not having Cards of Civism. 1830 
Blackw, Mag. XXVIII. 976 A pretext. .for suspecting the 
‘civism ‘(to revive that Jacobin word) of eminent citizens. 
1837 CarLyLe /‘y. Rew. vy. vii, At all turns, you need your 
Certificate of Civism’, 1885 Zines 15 Dec. 6 Here is the 
Jacobin certificate of civism in actual play. 

b. trazsf. to the ancient Greek and Roman re- 
publics, and to the citizen principle generally. 

1832-4 De Quincey Cesars Wks. X. 62 It might seem to 
throw some doubt .. upon the sincerity of his ¢fzisa, that 
ee ey es cultivated his kingly connexions. 
1845 R. W. Hasirton Pop. Educ. v. (ed. 2) 107. 1880 G. C. 
Warr in Academy 25 Sept. 216 That the Roman ‘civism', 
the tradition of self-sacrifice for the public good, made the 
Roman people the rightful rulers of Europe. 

e. fig. Citizenship, fraternity. : 
1991 Hawitton Berthollet's Dyemg 1, Introd. 35, I wis! 
them to consider in me the civisme of the arts and sciences 

(Ze civisme des arts et des sciences). E 

+ Civitated. ‘Become like acitizen’ (Cockeram). 

+ Ci-vity. Obs. rare. [ad. L. c?vitds, It. civita: 
see City] =Crry. 

1577 Staxyuursr Descr. [rel. g (Halliw.) An ancient 
civitie. /éfd, (1586) 11.11 All the civities and burroughs in 
Ireland have been wholly Englished and with English 
conquerors inhabited. 

Civory, var. of CiBory: see also SEVERY. 

+ Civy, civey. Ods. Forms: 4-5 cive, cyve, 
§ cyuee, -ey(e, eeue, ceuy. [a.F. c7vé(13the.), 
stvé, 6a black sauce for a bare’, (Cotgr.). Littré 
identifies with Civer3, and derives from cive, 
Cuive, species of onion, on L. type cxpitum ‘made 
witb onions’, In many reprints of ME. books, 
editors have mistaken c7ve for Crve, chive, onion.]} 

Vor. II. 
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“A broth or sauce made of tbe entrails of a hog ; 
also broth or sauce for the forepart of a fried hare, 
made of wine, vinegar, verjuice, herbs, and spices ; 
oyster broth, or brotb made of boiled oysters’ 
(Cotgr. s. v. S7vé). 

1325 Names Hare in Kel. Ant. 1.134 Come to me ded 
Other in ciue other in bred! ¢ 1420 Liber Cocorumt (1862) 
20 Conyngus in cyve [v.». cyne]. /ééd. 21 Harus in cyve 
(v.r. cyne}. ¢1rqgo Anc. Cookery in Llouseh. Ord. (1790) 452 
Plays in Ceue [wispr. cene). Take playses, and make 
hom clene..and frie hom in oyle, etc. c1440 Recipes in 
Babees Bk. 60 Harys in eyetye Take Harys, & Fle hem, 
& make hem clene, an hacke hem in gobettys, & sethe hem 
in Watere & Salt a lytylle; pan take Pepyr, an Safroun, 
an Brede, y-grounde y-fere, & temper it wyth Ale. Pan 
take Oynonys & Percely y-mynced smal to-gederys, & sethe 
hem be hem self, & afterward take & do per-to a porcy-on of 
vynegre, & dresse in. /di¢. Conyngys in cyveye. ¢ 1460 
J- Russert Bk, Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 171 Oysturs 
in Ceuy, oysturs in graney,, your helthe to renewe. 

Ciza: aphetic f. Assisa: see Assize, S1Zk. 

1665 Strver Lett, to his Mother, 1 never visited the 
Kitchen yet..and the Butteries but seldom after meals; 
unlesse for a Ciza, that is for a farthing worth of small 
beer. 

Cizar, -zer, obs. ff. of Scissor, Sizar. 

Cize, obs. form of Sizr. 

Clabber (kleebas). [a. Irish and Gaelic c/abar 
mud.]} 


1. dal. Mud. ence Clabbery a., muddy. 

1824 MacTaccart Gallow. Encyci., Clabber, any soft dirty 
matter, 1880 A nfriat §& Down Gloss. “They clodded clabber 
atme.’ ‘Don't put the dog into that clabbery hole.’ 

2. =Doxny-CLABBER, milk uaturally enrdled. 

1634 Forp Perkin Warbeck m. ii, Healths in usquebangh 
and bonny clabbore. 1828 Werastrr, Clabher or Bonny» 
clabler, 1860 Bartietr Dict. Amer s.v. Bouny-clabler, 
It is sometimes called simply clabber. 1884 Bourke Sake 
Dance of Moguis xxx. 354 We feasted heartily on mush: 
melons and clabber. 

Ilence Clabber ~., 77/7. to curdle, as milk. 

1880 in WERSTER Sufi, 

Clabord, obs. form of CLAPBOARD, 

Clachan (kla-y4n). S¢e.and 207th-Jrish. Forms: 
6 clauchanne, 7 clauchan, 8 claughan, 9 cla- 
chen, 7- clachan. [Gaelic c/achan ‘village, 
hamlet, bnrying-place ’ (Shaw), app. f. e/ach stone. 

The form in modern Gaelic, with secondary accent on -@, 
is that of a diminutive of clack; but it is not clear what the 
original sense was; its most common current use is ‘step- 
ping-stones’ acrossa stream, but it has been used for ‘ village’ 
in Gaelic song and phrase. It used to be said that the three 
requisites of a Highland village were a church, an inn, and 
asmithy ; hence the contextual use of céacan both for ‘the 
church * and the ‘ public-house’. (Prof. Mackinnon.}] 

A small village or hamlet in the Highlands or 
west of Scotland. Also aééri. 

igzg Wrstoun Crow, x1. xvii. 9 (JJam.} Clachin Yha. 
is81 Sc. Act Jas. V7 (1597) § 116 Passing to Burrows, 
‘Townes, Clatichannes and Aile-houses. 1640 Galston Sess. 
Ree. in Old Ch. Life Scotl, (1885) 209 Two of the elders .. 
ordained to go throw the Clachan at ten at night. 1642 
aAlyr Presbyt, Minutes ibid. 59 Thair could not ane audience 
be had in the clauchan. 1785 Burns Death § Dr. Llorn- 
book iit, The clachan yill had made me canty. 1829 Scotr 
Rob Rey Introd., The goodwife of the clachan had hidden 
Cunningham's sword. 1872 Brackiz Lays Highl. 83 From 
every clachan in long Glencoe, 1880 dutrin § Dows 
Gloss., Clachan, a small cluster of cottages. 

Clacht(e, obs. pa. t. of CLEECH, CLEEK. 

Clack (klxk), 54, Also 5-7 clacke. [Gocs 
with Crack v1: cf. F. clague clap or blow with 
the flat of the hand; also Du. &/as, MHG. lac 
crack, etc. (Sense 6 may be tbe original (cf. the 
verb) ; but in its later nse it is mainly transferred 
from branch I.)] 

I. Of mechanical sounds, etc. 

1. A sharp, sudden, dry sound as of two flat pieces 
of wood striking each other, partaking of tbe 
character of a clap and a crack. 

[1589 R. Harvey 77. Perc. (1860) 10 The clacke of thy mill 
is somewhat noisome.] 1598 FLorio, Castagnetie, little 
shels..to make a noise or sound or clack with their fingers. 
1674 Petty Disc. bef. R. Soc. 100 In all Breast- and Under- 
shot-Mills .. to count the Clacks, Revolutions or Stroaks 
made within the Time, 1833 Brewster Nat. Afagic xi. 
274 The clacks produced by the swivel of a ratchet-wheel. 
1861 L, Nose dapvees 311 Hitting upon the wooden latch, 
up it came with a jerk and a clack that went .. to the ears 
of every sleeper. 1868 Morris Larthly Par. (1870) 1.1. 157 
‘The great wheel's measured clack. 

2. An instrament which makes this noise. 

r61x Cotar., Ciiguette.. also, a childs rattle, or clacke. 
1838 Tuoms Anecd. § Traditions 113 (Halliw. s.v. Clacker) 
‘Clacks of wood,’ small pieces of wood to clap with. 

+3. The clapper of a mill; an instrument which 
by striking the hopper causes the corn to be shaken 
into the mill-stones. Ods. 

€1440 Promp. Parv., Clappe or clakke of a mille, faras- 
tara, batillus, 1580 HoiivBanp 7 eas. Fr. Tong, Claguet 
de moulin, the clacke or clapper of a mill. 1708 Brit, 
Afpolio No. 29. 2/t The Miller's Clacks and the Lawyer's 
Clacks are in perpetual Motion. 

b. ‘A bell that rings, when more corn is re- 
quired to be put in’ (J.); ‘a mill-hopper alarm’. 

4. A rattle, worked by the wind, to scare away 
birds. 

1676 WortincE Cyder (1691) 88 This far exceeds all Clacks 
and other devices to scare away the bold Bulfinch. 


CLACK. 


T. Forster Perenn. Cal. in Hone Every.-Day Bk. UL. 877 
The noisy cherry clack. .drives its..windsails round. 

5. A form of valve in pumps, etc., consisting of 
a flap, hinged at one side, covering the aperture, 
which is opened by the upward motion of the fluid, 
and closes either by its weight, or by the fluid’s 
backward pressure; often called a clack-valve. 

1634 Bate Alyst. Nature 6 Art 8 A clacke is a peece of 
Leather nayled ouer any hole, hauing a peece of Lead to 
make it lie close, so that the ayre or water in any vessel] 
may thereby hee kept from going out. 1726 DrsacuLiers 
in PAI. Trans. XXXIV. 80 An inverted Brass Clack or 
Valve shutting upwards, and falling down hy its own 
Weight. ag Imison Ses. Art 1. 169 A valve or clack, 
something like a trap-door, to shut downward. 1831 J. 
Hottanp Manuf. Metals I. 161 The lower board [of the] 
bellows .. has a hole with a valve or clack. 1861 RANKINE 
Steam Engine 117 Valves, sometimes called clacks .. in- 
iended for the purpose of permitting the passage of the 
fluid only, and stopping its return. 

b. In locomotive engines the valve which closes 
the opening of the feed-pump into the boiler; gene- 
rally a ball-valve. 

1829 R. Stuart Avecd. Steam Enesnes 1. 188 The return 
of the water is prevented by the usual means of a puppet- 
clack, or valve. 1849-50 WEALE Dict. Term 103/1 A ball- 
clack ..to close the orifice of the feed-pipe, and prevent 
steam or hot water reaching the pumps. ‘The ball of the 
clack is raised from its seat by the stroke of the pump- 
plunger forcing the water against it. 

IL. Of the human voice, tonguc, etc. 

6. Din of speech, noise or clatter of human 
tongues ; contemptuorsh’, loquacious talk, chatter 
senseless or continuous. 

€1440 York Alyst. xxxiv. 211 Ther quenes vs comeres 
with per clakke. @ 1566 R. Kowarvs Danton & Lithias in 
Hazl. Dedsley IV. 97 Abandon flatt'ring tongues, whose 
clacks truth never tell. 1605 Drayion A/ooue Calf (R.), 
Who bnt one honr her loud clack can endure. 1678 Brtinr 
7/ud. men. 445 His Tongue ran on..And with its Ever- 
lasting Clack Set all men's ears upon the Rack. 1693 
South Sev, 158 Whose chief intent is to vaunt_ his spiri- 
tual clack. 1709 Appison Zatler No, 102, ®1 ‘The Clack 
of Tongues. 1781 J. Moores ‘vez Soc. /t. (1790) II. liv. 129 
‘The aggregated clack of human voices. 1824 W. Irvinc 
YT. Trav. 1.216 The tread of feet and clack of tongues, 
1849 Mrs. Cartyce e/¢, 1. 35 The infinite clatter of an 
old lady—clack, clack, clack. 

7. A loud chat, a talk. (collog.’ 

1813 G. Cotman 8x. Grins., etc., Vagaries Mind, xi.(1872) 
229 ‘The merry chits maintained a half-quelled clack. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xiii. (1856) 336 Seven north country 
whaling captains.,‘ holding clack’ in our little cabin. 1888 
J. Payn Alyst, Altrbridge (Yauchn.) IL. xviii. 197 ‘Nhe old 
fellow would have had a clack with her. 

8. contemptuously. The tongue. (Cf. 2, 3.) 

1598 Greene Jas. /F, Wks. Gros.) XIII. 210 Haud your 
clacks lads. 1641 Brome Jovdadl Crew y. Wks. 1873 IL]. 
435 He must talk all. His Clack must onely go. "1741 
Ricuarnson Pawrela 1. 61 And so, belike, their Clacks ran 
for half an Hour in my Praises. 1828 D’Israru Chas. J, 
IL. i. 23 Who, as washerwomen ., at their work, could not 
hold their clack. 1864 E. Sarcent Peculiar 11, 76 ‘To 
hermetically seal up this Mrs. Gentry's clack. 

+9. A loquacions person, a chatterbox. Ods. 

1640 FULLER Joseph's Coat (1867) 8 They are but clacks and 
tell-tales for their pains. 1680 Otwav Cafus Marinus un. iii. 
(yas) 40 That well-spoken fool, That popular clack. 

O. Comb.: clack-box (a) the box or chamber 
which contains the clack-valve of a pump; (4) in 
locomotive engines the box or cage enclosing the 
clack (see § b); (¢) dad. ‘ the moutb whicb contains 
a nimble tongue’ (Forby) ; claek-door, an opening 
into tbe clack-box of a pump; clack-mill, a wind- 
mill rattle for scaring hirds (see 4) ; clack-seat, in 
locomotive.engines a recess in the feed pump, for 
tbe clack to fit in; clack-valve, see 5. Also 
CLACK-DISH. 

1849-so WrALE Dict. Terms, Clack-box, in locomotive 
engines, the box fitted on to tbe boiler where a ball-clack 
is placed. 1867 W. W. Suvtu Coad & Coal-mining 181 If 
the water. .rises above the *clack-door before the change be 
made. 1868 Larpner Handtk. Nat. Phil. Hydrost. 114 
The single *clack valve is the most simple example of the 
class. 

Clack (kixk),v.1 Forms: 3-7 clacke, 5 clake, 
6- clack, [ME. clack-en : cf. F. clague-r to clack, 
clap hands, crack a whip, strike tbe jaws together ; 
also Du. &lakkex to clack, crack, MHG. &/ac a 
crack, ctc., OHG. &Meken (:-klakjan), MUG. 
Alecken to make acrack ; also ON. 4/aka to twitter, 
as a swallow, chatter as a pie. The relations be- 
tween these are nncertain: the form is evidently 
echoic, and may have arisen independently in differ- 
ent langs. and periods. Cf. Chap, CRAck.] 

l. sxtr. To chatter, prate, talk loquaciously. 
Said of chattering birds and human beings. 

ar2go Owl & Night. 81 pi bile is stif and scary and 
iorey «. Par mid pu clackest [7.”. clechest] oft and longe. 
¢1420 Liber Cocornni (1862) 38 To speke of bakun mete I 
wolde clake. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 692 Thus as mens 
imaginations ranne, so their tongues clacked. 1687 A. 
Lovent tr, Bergerac's Com. Hist.1.121 Tbe wbole Mobile 
clacked with the Beak, in sign of Joy. 1798 Poetry in Ann. 
Reg. 447 Mark the pleader who clacks in his clients behalf 
With my lud, and his ludship, three hours and a half. 1832 
Macautay Le?t. in Trevelyan Z1/e (1876) I. v. 267 He will 
sit clacking with an old woman for hours. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Crarkrk Shaks, Char. i. 20 The usual recipe for concocting 


1824 | a lady's maid, by making her clack like a mill-wheel. 
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CLACK, 


2. trans. To utter chatteringly, to blab. 
1sgo Greene Never too late (1600) 48 Tis not ener true, 
that what the hart thinketh the tongue clacketh, 1627-8 
Fewtuam Resolves 1. 1v.(R.), Custom makes them clack out 
ay thing their heedlesse fancy springes. 
. To cluck, or cackle, as a hen. Cf. Crock, 


Crock, 

1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 479 24 My hen clacks very much, 
but she brings me chickens. 1833 ‘Tenxvson Goose vi, The 
more the white goose laid It clrck’d and cackled louder. 
1872 Tinsfey Afag. Xmas. No. 17 My old mother used to say 
thrtevery hen’s got enough todo to look after itsown chicks, 
and it clacks enough over that, goodness knows. 

A. inir. To make a sound intermediate betwecn 
a clap and a crack, as a hard snbstance, such as 
a piece of wood, does in striking a hard surface. 70 
clack (more commonly to crack) a whip. 

1530 Patscr. 485/1 The my!l gothe, for I bere the clacke 
clacke..car je os te clacguet clacguer or clacgucter. 1570 
Levins Janif. 5 To clacke, clangitare. 1611 Cotce., 
Claquer, to clacke, to clap, to clatter. 1726 Dict. Aust. 
(ed. 3)s.v. Capriofe, He Clacks or makesa Noise with them. 
1848 THACKERAY Van. Farr vill. 57 Whip clacking on the 
shoulders. 1875 Howetts /oregone Concl, Go A woman 
clacking across the flags in her wooden heeled shoes. 

+b. Zransf. to similar actions. Oss. 

1740 E. Bavnarp Health (ed. 6) 27 Th’ heart clacks on, 
and is a mill, That’s independent of the will. 

6. fraus. To cause (things) to make such a sound. 

1842 Booror Dyetary xi. (1870) 260 Enyl ale-brewers and 
ale-wyues..shuld clacke and ryng theyr tankardes at dyin 
myls dale. 1611 Frorio, Castaguétte, litle shels vsed of 
those that dance the canaries to clacke or cee with their 
fingers. 1676 Honprs //iad (1677! 163 He clackt his whip. 
1872 Darwin Amrotions 214 The Australians smacked and 
clacked their mouths at the sight of his horses and bullocks. 

+ B. The verb stem used adverbially: At once, 
on the instant, pat, ‘slick’; cf. dang, plump, etc. 

a 1734 Nortit Exam, u,v. § 50 (1740) 345 ‘They went all, 
clack, 10 Conventicles, I'M warrant ye! /drd. 1m. vii. $ 44 
(1740) 535 The Money was not got; if thal had fallen in 
clack, the King had compleated a Negotiation. 

+ Clack, z.* Oés. (Orig. a Flemish word of 
the wool-trade: Kilian, 1398, has ‘ &/acken deter- 
gere lutitin, used in //and. Brug. for kladden, 
afkiadden abstergere sordes, detergere lutum, de- 
tergere vestem peniculo, stringere’, also ‘ &/acke 
Fland. = é/adde macula lutosa, Intum vestibus 
hrerens, nota cenosa’, a dirty mark. Cf. Ger. 
Alacke spot of dirt, in Grimm. Wence med.L. 
clacedre: see Du Cange.}] /rans. To remove the 
dirty parts, esp. the tarry mark or ‘buist’ from a 
fleece of wool). (Cf. Cia 7. 4.) 

1429 Act 8 den. V/, xxii, Greal hinderance commelh to 
the King in his Customes and Subsidies hy them thal doe 
clacke and force the good Woolles of the Realme. [1472 in 
Rymer /oedera X1.735 ‘Quod. .lanas quascumque berdare, 
claccare, et inundare possint’.] 1485 Act 1 Hen. V//,c. 10. 
§ 7 That the same Wolle shuld be as it was shorne and clene 
wounde, withoute any sortyng, barbyng or clakkyng. 1607 
Cowe /aterpr., Vo clack wooll is to cut off the sheepes 
marke which maketh it lo waigh less and yield less custom 
tothe king. r6qrin Termes dela Ley Gob. 1726 in Dict, 
Rust. ted. >). E 

+ Clack-dish. O/s. A wooden disk with a 
lid carricd and clacked by beggars as an appeal 
for contribnttons ; a CLAP-DISH. 

1603 Suaks. Afeas. for Afi, ii. 135 Vour beggar of fifty : 
and his vse was, to pul a ducket in her Caged 1608 
MiooLeton Fam, Love (N.), Ger. Can you think I get my 
living by a bell and a clack-dish? Dry. Bya ball and a 
clack-dish? how’s thal? Ger. Why, by begging, sir. 1861 
Wrster Soc. Hees 242 At the door of some alms-house, an 
old woman may still be seen with her clack-dish before her 
at certain seasons of the year—the last of her race. 

Clacker (kleckor). [f. Chack a. +-FR 1] That 
which clacks ; the clack or clapper of a mill; 4 
clack to frighten birds away, cte. 

1636 Sir H. Brotnt Voy. Levant (1650) 18 (T.) This they 
find by the noise of those hoat-mills; their clackers beat 
much slower at those times than else. 1869 Biackmorr 
Lorna D1. 92 (Hoppe) His tongue was worse than the 
clacker of a charily-school bell. A/od. dial, Rime, 1 pick 
up my clackers And knock you down back’ards Shoo ‘ay a 
bird! 1880 Miss Courtney West Cornzw. Gloss., Clacker, 
a rattle to frighten away birds; the tonguc, a valve of a 
pump. 

+ Cla‘cket, s/. Obs. [ad. F. efaguet, f. claguer, 
to clack ; cf. Cotgr. clayuet de moulri, the clapper, 
or clacke, of a mill-hopper.] 

l. =prec. 

1 B, La Primaudeyr, Acad, 1.(1594) 118 Wee may 
«compare their tongue to the clacket of a mill. 1612 
Coter., Clac..(most properly) the clacket that frights away 
birds from fruit-trees, ete. F 

2. Clacking, vigorous and incessant chatter. 

18rz Miss Mirroro in L’Estrange Li/e (1870) I. vi. 189 
In the midst of a universal clacket of female tongues. 

+Cla‘cket, v. Oés. [a. F. clagueter, to chatter 
with the teeth, or make similar sound, f. c/aguet 
clapper.] ¢razzs. and futr. To chatter, clack. 
1566 Painter Pal, Pleas, (1569) I. 61 His teethe clacket- 
ing in his head. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. on Tim, 

fe Three houres spree wil not bee ynough for them to 
clrkket out halfe that they would say. 

Cla‘ckety, a. [f. Cracket sd.+-¥1!: cf noisy.] 
Characterized by clacketing. 

1861 Court Life Naftes 154 Country women wearing large 
white caps and clackety sabots. 
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Clackgoose, var. of CLAIK-GOOSE. 

Clackin, var. of Checktxe, brood. 

Clacking (klekin), 2d/. sb. [f. Chack 7.1 + 
-ING1] The action of the vb. CLAcK: a. the 
making of a sharp, hard noise. 

1565-78 Coorer Thesaurus, Closmus, a clacking with the 
tongue to cheare a horse. c16x0 Sin J. Metvir Alem. 
(1735) 393 The clacking of their Culverins aad Pistols, 1832 
Marrvat WV. Forster xxviii, Clacking of pattens. 1858 
Cariyre /redk, Gt. (1863) II. 1v. ix. 23 A common Mill 
..its clacking audible upon the common Stream. 

b. Chatter of tongues ; noisy talk. 

1586 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 118 When 
they adde to their clacking euill speech and backe-biting. 
16z0 Br. Hatt Hon. Mar. Clergy § 19 {T.) To weary the 
world with his foolish clacking. 1863 B. Tayvtor //. 
Thurston i.19 Again the clacking of tongues rose high nnd 
shrill. 

Cla‘cking, ///.@. [-1x¢ 2] That clacks. 

1611 Cotcr., CJac. .any thing that makes a clacking or clat- 
tering noise, 1865 Gosse Land & Sea (1874) 384 A_brodk 
.. hurries away toa clacking mill. | 1870 Morris Larthly 
Par. i. 278 The clacking loom..still did stand. 

Clad (kied), #//. a. (ME. c/ad‘d, f. OF. 
clddod, -ed, inflected c/ddde, clédde: see CLOTHE v. 
Clad belongs to all dialects; but, beside it, the 
north. dial. has cfed, ME. cled(d, f. ON. Aladid-r 
pa. pple. of £/ada to clothe. As e/ad and cled are 
identical in meaning, they have been uaturally 
taken as mere variants of the same word, and in 
this capacity ¢/ed ovcurs in other than northern 
writers: it is now however treated simply as the 
northern (chicfly Sc.) pronunciation of clad, This 
is one of the pa. pples. in which the prefix 3’ was 
resuscitated by the Elizabethan archaists, from 
whom jc/ad comics down as a ‘ Spenscrian’ form.] 

1. Covered with clothes (or armour), clothed. 

[cgso Lindis/. Gosp. Mark v.15 Sillende gecladed & hales 


| Bohies.] @ 1300 Cursor A. 1046 Wid griss and lenes is he 


cladd. c1440 /r0mp. Parv.79 Cladde or clothydde, rvs- 
titus. 1463 Bory UW Flls (1830) 17, v. men clade in blak. 
1484 Caxton Chivalry 89 Wel cladde. 1576 Gascnicne 
Steele Gi, (Arh.) 62 In comely wise..yclad, x SPENSER 
F.Q0.1.i.1 A gentle Knight..Vcladd in mightie armes and 
silver shielde. 1602 Snaks, A/a. 1, 1. 166 The Morne in 
Russet mantle clad. a1 Luovn Progr. Esvy Poel. 
Whs. 1774 1. 146 A Feinale Form, yclad in snowy white. 1875 
Jowett Pato ML. 27 They are fighily clad in summer. 
B. eled, etc. 

a1zo0 Cursor Af, 5135 \Colt.) Cled.. wit riche wede. 

Jord. 13122 Aman. .cledd in silk. ¢ 1380 Wvetir Sef, Wks. 


1.13 A man cled wib softe clopis. “Ya1q00 Morte Arth. | 


217 In colonrs of clene golde cleede. ¢1400 Now. Rose 472 
Wel fedde, Or wel araied or cledde. ¢ 1460 Townelcy Alyst. 
133 Lo here a lytter redy cled. 1570 levine Afanip. 48 
Cledde, vestitus, 

b. trausf. Covered as with clothing. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth, 3241 ‘The close.. With clauer and 
clereworte clede euene over. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 
5 The trees clad with leuys and blossoms. 1896 SPENSER 
F. Q. v1. ix. 16 A cottage clad with lome. 1632 Litucow 
Trav. m. (1682) 124 Xerxes .. seeing all the Sea clad with 
his Army. 1670-98 LasseLs Vay. /taly 1. 65 A world _of.. 
treesclad with chirping birds. 1816 Sournry Poet's Pilger. 
u. iv, Vine-clad hills. 1862 STan.ev Jez. Ch. (13771 T. xiv. 
*s A long spur, now clad with olives. 

. fig. Invested, arrayed, decked. 

a 1300 Cursor Af, 802 (G6tt.) In wellh and bliss was clad. 
1436 /'o2. Poems (1859) II. 203 Ie that was here claude in 
humanité. 1549 BA. Com. Prayer, Ordination of Priests, 
That they may be cladde aboute wilh all Justice. 1588 A. 
Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 71 Quha abhorred nocht to be 
cled with my fleshe. 1593 Suaxs. 2 //en, V/,1. i. 33 Her 
words yclad wilh wisedoines Maiesty. 1632 Lirncow Sram, 
vii, (1682) ar The Sphynx with andeur cled. 
pen Aagt. Epin. iv. Wks. (1726) IIL 17 A description of it 
..is thus clad in rhythmes, 1720 Prior //yrn to Sun 29 
Clad in rising majesty. 

Se. Law. Fndowed or fnmlshed zith. 

1950 Batrour Practicks (1754) as4 (Jam.) Until scho be 
ya and cled with ane husband. Zid. 340 The prin- 
cipall tenant, wilh quhais richt thay ar cled. 1858 Citaw- 
ners Dom. Ann, Scotland WU, 387 ‘The Marquis of Argyle 
had obtnined a formal gift of this vessel... nnd had become 
*clad with possession’ by taking guns. .out of it. 

3. Clad (cled) score. Se. twenty-one, 7, ¢. a score 
clad or furnished with one over. 

1791 P, Parton Atrkendb. Statist, Acc. 1. 187 (Jam.) 


| ‘Thankfulness to his Maker for having at last sent him the 


cled score, ie. a1. 1863 N. Brit. Daily Mait 18 Aug., An 
increase of from 5s, to 10s. per clad score was obtained. 

Clad, v. Obs. or arch. [app. cduced from prec] 
To CLorur, dress. 

[a 1300 Cursor Af, 20362 (Cott.) Angels sal. .kepe pe in al 
pi stat, And clad te, bath ar and lat.) 579 Cynile & I. 
cynile Life (1868) 14 We clad them simply, to eschue pride, 
1s8 Putrennam Avg, Poesi¢s. xxiv. (Arb.) 63 Which was 
done..by cladding tbe mourners... in blacke vestures, 1596 
Srenser /, Q. vi. iv. 4 To clad his corpse with meete habi- 
liments, 1636 E. Dacrestr. Machiavel’s Disc. Livy I, 213 
Cladding himselfe with the ornaments belonging to_his 
degree and quality. 1868 Morris £arthly Par, (1870) Tan. 
459 Find raiment meet To clad him with. 

b. érausf. To cover as with clothing. 

160r HotLann Pliny I. 483 The leafe.. embracing the 
Cane, doth clad it round rbout with certaine thin mem- 
branes, 1610 W. Fotxincnam Art of Survey 1. ti. 38 
se aa .clad the tops of Mountanous fells. 

Cc. fig. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim, 95/1 He claddeth vs 

with his own glory. 1627-8 Fettuas Xesofoes (1677) 1. 
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Ixxiii, When we haue to deal with such, we clad ourselues 
in their coniraries. 

Cladanthous: sec CLano-. 

+Cla-dder, Obs. rare-'. (See are) 

1639 J. Mase City Afatch in Dodsley VX. 298 A. Two 
inns of court men.. Known cladders Through all the town. 
B. Cladders? A. Ves, catholic lovers, From country 
madams to your glovers wife, Or laundress. 

+Clade. O/s. [ad. L. clades destruction, 
disaster: cf. It. fade in same sensc.] <A disaster, 
calamity, plague. 

01375 Sc. Leg. Saints, St. Pustina 413 Or ellis suld_pat 
fellone clade Confonde be cyte but abade. 1828 Dr. Tav- 
tor To Wolsey (MS. Cott. Cal. D. x. 364), After the grete 
clade ofsycknes and deth of Frenchmenn, 1604 Basincton 
Comfort. Notes Exod. x. Wks. (1637) 215 All the ruiaous 
calamities and miserable clades. 

Cladgy, variant of CLaccy, CLEDGY. 

+Cla‘'dment. Ovs. rare—'. [f. Chap v. + 
-MENT.] A garment, dress. 

1647 Warn Simp. Cobler 27 When_I consider how women 
there have tripe-wifed themselves with their cladmeats. 

Clado- (kledo, klzido), before a vowel elad., 
combining form of Gr. «Ad&-os young shoot or 
branch, in botanical terms, as Clada-nthous a. 

Gr, dv6-0s flower] =c/adocarpous. Clade‘nchyma 

Gr. éyxvupa infuston], ‘ vegetable tissne composed 
of branched cells’ (5. .S. Zex.), Cladoca‘rpous a. 
(Gr. xapz-és fruit], bearing the fructification on 
short lateral branchlets: said of Mosses, which 
are primarily divided into acrocarfous, pleuro- 
carpous, and cladocarpous. Cla:dophyh, also 
-phyllon, pl. -a (Gr. @vAAoy leaf], a branch as- 
suming the form and function of foliage. Cla- 
dopto’sis[Gr. 7 dais 0 falling], ‘the fall of branches 
as it oceurs in Thuja, Taxodtum, and others’ 
Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1857 BerKeLey Cryptog. Bot. 482 The three species .. 
differ from each other m the acro-carpousand clado-carpous 
growth of the fruit. 1880 Grav Struct. Bot. iti. § 3. 65 
Cladophylla commonly pass for leaves: they are well shown 
by Ruscus. 1883 Aéhenauni 10 Feb. 188/3 In this tree 
(aspen] and some few others. .a process takes place termed 
‘ cladoptosis’ by the Rev. W. J. Berkeley many years ago. 

|| Cladodium (klidsditm). Bo’. Also eng- 
lished as ela‘dode. [mod.L., f. late Gr. eAadid-y5 
‘with many shoots’ (f. «Addos shoot, slip): cf. 
phyllodium, etc] ‘A term applied by Martius to 
an axts flattened and more or less leaf-like’ (Syd. 
Soc, Lex.). Hence Clado-dial a. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 378 Ruscus, Butcher's Broom.. 
Leaves minute scales, bearing in the axils leaf-like branches 
(cladodes). 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 3 66 To those 
branches definitely restricted to one internode, and which 


so closely counterfeit leaves, Kunth gave the nrme of Cla- 
dodia. 

Cladonie (klddgnik), a. Chem. In Cladounic 
acid, obtained from Cladouta raugiferiua (reindeer 
moss), isomeric with usnic acid (Cy, 11,,0;). 

1872-9 Watts Dict. Chem, V1. 353, 1194. 

Clene, clennesse, carly ff. CLEAN, -NESS, 

Claes (kl). Also 6 clais, 8 elayis, elaise. 
Se, and north. dial, form of CLOTHES. 

1849 Compi. Scot. 96 He ordand that_na scottis man suld 
veir a clais but hardyn cotis. 1724 Ramsav 7ea-t, Afise. 
(1733) [. Bs [She] pat on her claise. ar800 J. Sissatp 
Chron, Scot, Poetry (1802) IIT. 237 Jam.) My ig we 
threid bair on m k. 1836 Scott Antig, ix, ' Rab ‘ull 
hbang'd out o’ bed, and till some of his readiest claes’, 1863 
Ronson Sara's Tyne 430 The claes-wives lost a" their fine 


goons. 

Clacth, claething, Sc. form of Ciorn, -1NG, 

Claf, obs. pa. t. of CLEAVE v.2 to adhere. 

Clag, 56. worth. dial. [app. {. the verb.] 

1. The process or product of clagging ; a sticky 
mass adhering to feet or clothes, entangled in hair, 
or the like; a clot of wool consolidated with dirt 
about the hinder parts of a sheep, ctc. 

1641 Best Farm, B&s. (1856) 11 They [lambs] are then... 
forthwith to hee dressed and have their clagges clipped from 
them. 1877 I. Peacock NV. IV. Linc. Gloss., Clags, dirt stick- 
ing to any one after walking in mud. Dirty wool cut from 
sheep. 1881 Sutton A. Line, Gloss., Clags, clotted locks 
of dirty wool on a sheep. 

2. An encumbrance or burden on proven? Se. 

1697 G. Dantas Styfes 813 (Jam.) All. claggs, claims, 
debates and contraversies standing betwixt them, 1722 
Ramsay 7hrce Bonnets 1. 19 A good estate .. handed 
down frae sire to son, But clag or claim, for ages past. 

3. A stain or flaw on character. Se. 

1724 Rausav Zea-t. Mise, (1733) I, 206 He was a man 
wilhout a clag, His heart was frank without a flaw. 

Clag (kleg), v. Chiefly so7th. dial. Also 5-7 
clagge. [Not traced beyond the 15th c.: perh. of 
Norse origin, cf, Da. A/ag, /agge, sticky mud, clay, 
kleg, kiaget viscous, gintinous, sticky, which point 
to the same origin as OF. c/ag, CLa¥, There may 
have been some snbseq. association with e/og; bnt 
in localities where c/ag is indigenous, it is kept 
quite distinct from c/og.] 

1. ¢rans. To bedanb (the clothes), clot (the hair) 
with anything sticky and tenacious, as miry clay, 
glue, toffee, etc. 

¢1470 Ieney Wallace vi. 455 The gown and hois in clay 
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that claggit was. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 140 
We come to the gates al] clagged with myre and clay. ¢ 1538 
Lyxpesay Syde Yaillis 68 Ane mureland Meg .. Claggit 
with clay abone the howis. 188 Sutron NV. Linc. Gloss., 
Clagged, clotted with dirt. 1886 Coty 5S. W. Linc. Gloss., 
Clag, to daub, or clog together with sticky inud or clay. 

2. To elog by such bedatbing or elotting. 

1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 232b, She {the bee] 
wyll also clagge her legges with as moche as she may beare., 
1641 Best Farm. Bhs, (1856) 62 A meanes to clagge the 
bees, and to make them abide better in the hive. 1883 
Almondbury & lluddersf, Gloss., Clag, the same as clog, 
as when dust [mixed with the oil] causes machinery to move 
with difficulty. : 

3. intr. To stick tenaciously, as anything ad- 
hesive, or viscid ; also ¢rams/. 

1563 Hyt, Arte Garden. (1593) 14 Least by rainc and 
shoures, the earth should cleaue and clagge on your feete. 
1570 Levins Jfanip. 10 To clag, ferere vt lutunt. 1995 
W. Marsunate £. Yorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss., Clag, to cleave 
or cling. 1855 Hhifby Gloss., Clag, to adbere as paste ; 
also to cling as the child to the nother, who says ‘it clags 
to its best friend.’ 1876 A/éid. Vorksh. Gloss. Clag, to 
adhere, to cling, to cleave to. | 

4. dial. [f. Cuae sé.] To remove the elags or 
dirty clots from a fleece. (Cf. CLack v.*) 

1863 Gloss. in Morton Cycé. clgrieiF.D.S., Clag (Line., 
see Burl. Burd, to cut away the dirty wool froni the hind 
parts of a sheep, 

+Claggok. Sc. Obs. [f. Ciac+-ocx.] One 
elagged with mire, ‘a draggle-tail’ (Jam.). 

1538 Lynpusay Syde Taillis 62 Pure[=poor] Claggokis 
cled in riploch quhyte. 

Claggum (kle gem). vorth. dial, Also cla- 
gum. [f. Crag v.] A common name in Scotland 


and the north of England for treacle-toffee. 

1832 W. Sternenson Gatesh. Local Poents 104 If money's 
short, I'll take Rabbit skins for claggum. 1858 R. S. Sur- 
tees Ask Manna xciv. 407 Somehow his tongue clave to 
his lips—he felt as if his mouth was full of claggum, 1876 
in Med. Yorksh. and Whitby Gloss. 1878 Syures A. Dick 
v. 46 It bought no end of tops, clagum, and sweetics, 

Claggy (klegi), a. Chiefly da/. [f, Chac +-¥.] 
Tending to clag, or to form stieky lumps or clots ; 
tenaciously sticky, adhesive. Hence Cla‘gginess. 

1570 Levins . Manip. 98 Claggye, dubricus. 1611 Cotar., 
fotteux, claggie, clammie, cleauing. 1788 W. Marsuaci £. 
Yorksh. Glass., Claggy, sticky, as wet clay. 1796 Pearson 
in Phil, Trans. XXXVI. 433 ‘lo render copper less tough 
and clingy (zofe, The workmen say, claggy), 1838 Béachiv. 
Mag. XLIV. 540 The spider spreads his claggy snares, 
1876 Rosinson IVhithy Gloss. (E. D. S.), Claggy, sticky like 
pitch; tenacious.—Clagginess, adhesiveness, 1881 Ray- 
nonp Jfining Gloss., Clagey, Newc., when the coal is tightly 
joined to the roof, the mine is said to have a claggy top. 

Claght, claht, obs. pa. t. of CLEEK, CLECHE. 

Clai, claie, Claiey, obs. ff. Chay, CLaYry. 

Claif, obs. pa. t. of CLEAVE. 

Claik (klk), 5. Se. [f. Craik v.] 

1. The ery or call of a goose or other fowl. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 The fox follouit the fed geise, & 
gart them cry claik, 1808 Jameson, Céaif, the noise made 
by a hen. Es 

2. Chatter, gossip, clatter. (Cf. cack 

1790 Morrison Poems 187 (Jam.) ‘The country’s fu’ Wi” 
lees and claiks, about yottng Ket and you. 

8. (Also 6-9 clake, 7 clayk, 8 cleck, 9 clack.) 
The Barnaele-goose, 4xas leucopsts, probably so 


named from its eall. 

2148s Houtute xvii, Correker of kirkmen was clepit the 
Claik. 1570-87 Hotixsuep Scot. Chron. (1806) I, 22 These 
claiks (or Baruacls as I call them) 1694 NARBoROUGH, etc. 
Ace. Sev. Late Voy. (1711) Introd. 14 They discovered the 
Bernacle Goose or Clakis sitting upon their Eggs, under 
the 8ot# Deg. north Lat. 

b. More fully c/ack-goose. 

1536 Betrenpen Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. Introd. 48 Of the 
nature of Claik Geis..Sum men belevis, that thir clakis 
growis on treis be the nebbis. 16.. Mosipenste in Macleod 
fist. Dumbarton (1878) 11. 49 Clayk geese black of colour. 
1706 J. Watson Collect, Poems \. ae am.) When the Cleck 
Geese leave off to clatter. 1744 Preston Zetland in Phil. 
Trans. XLII. 61 There are many Sorts of Wild-fowl ; 
namely the Dunter Goose, Clark (?=Claik], Goose, Solan 
Goose, etc. 1818 Scort frit. Alidl, sliv, Like sea-maws 
and clack-geese before a storm. 1841 Proc, Berw. Nat, 
Ciub 1, 255 The bernicle or clake goose. 

4. The BARNACLE shell. 

1703 M, Martin Descr. Western Ist. (1716) 357. 1744 
Boe Zetland in Phil. Trans. XLII. 62 oe of 
Wreck .. grown over with the Shells of a Fish called Cleck 
Geese, which I take to be the Conch anatiferz. 

Claik, v. Sc. [prob.:—ON. &/aka, to chatter, 
twitter, and thus identical with certain senses of 
Ciack v.] intr. To ery as geese or other fowls ; 
to chattcr, talk so as to bore people. 

1513 Dovctas Zxeés vu. Prol. 109 The wyld geis claking 
eik Pychistyde, 1838 Beruune Se. fireside Stor, (1843) 
77, That daidlin claikin creature of a lawyer. 

Claim (kléim), sd. ¥orms: 4-5 cleym(e, 4-7 
claym(e, 6-7 claime, (Sc.) clame, 4, 7- claim. 
[a. OF. claéme gene's f. clamer to CLAIM] 

1. A demand for something as due; an assertion 
ofa right to something. (Const. asin 2.) Zo lay 
claint fo: to assert one’s right to, elaiin. 

@1300 Cursor M. 9304 Sum o paim Again mi sagh sal 
sett claim (7rtz. cleym]. 1393 Gower Conf 1. 250 His 
claime is unanswerde. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 80 Cleyme or 
chalaunge, verdicacio. 1523 Lp. Berners Froéss. 1. xxxiv. 
48 Ther was clayme and answer made hytwene parties .. 
and right and iudgement gyuen. 1568 Grarron Chron, 
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Il, 230 To make a clayme to the Crowne of Fraunce. 1584 
Powet Lloyd's Cumbria 243 Mis claime on Jerusalem. 
1590 Suaxs. Cow, Err.in. i. 84 What claime laics she to 
thee? 1748 Butter Serm, Wks. 1874 I]. 314 Persons are 
not to be their own judges in claims of justice. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud, Nat. (17991 1. 34 Advancing 
no higher claim. 1858 Lp. Sr. Lroxsrvs //andy-bk. 
Property Law xxiii. 177 Constant claims are set up to the 
estates of other men by.. crafty persons. 1863 I}, Cox 
fastit. \. viii. 107 Notice. .requiring all persons claiming to 
vote .. to send in their claims within a time limited. 

2. Right of elaiming ; right or title (7o something 
or éo have, be, or do something; also on, efor 
the person, ete., that the thing is claimed from’. 

¢1330 R. Bruxse Chron. (1810) 196 And whilk of vs is 
donn, & mad is recreant, Cleyme & accioun he lese. 1375 
Barsour Bruce xx. 48 And all the clame that thai mycht 
haff In-til] scotland. 149% «tcf 7 //en. VI/, ¢. 20§ 7 All 
such right, title, interesse, clayme .. as they.. have in any 
of the premisses. 1593 Nasun Cérfst's 7. 29 b, There is no 
better clayme vuto wealth, then by the conquest of a strong 
hand to compasse it. 1952 Jounson Rambler No. 197 ? 8 
Suceess gave a claim to kindness. 1769 Funins Lete. xii. 
54 Your friends..have the first claim upon your bounty. 
1772 Pexxanr Tours Scot. (1774) 33 Has the fairest claim 
to call itself owner. 1796 Jane AUSTEN Sense § Sens. (1849) 
g What possible claim could the Miss Dashwoods .. have 
on his generosity? 1869 J. Marnnrau Ass. I], 139 The 
attempt has every claim to an indulgent. .recaption. 

8. That which is claimed; sfec. in U.S. and 
Australia,a pieec of land allotted and taken, esp. 
for inining purposes. 

1863 Fawcett od, Econ. mn. vi. 359 ‘The claim upon which 
he [the Australian gold-digger} purchases perinission to 
dig. 1872 R, B. Suvin Wining Statist. 46 In some of the 
claims to the south the reef is worked with good profit. 
31879 ArcurrLey Beerlend 122 In the cooler hours I would 
be working in the claim. 

+4. A call, shout. Ods. rare. 

1596 Spunser /*. Q. tv. x-11, I cald, but no man answer'd 
to my clame. 

Claim kléim,, v. Forms: 4 cleime, clem, 
Sc. and north. cleme, 4~6 eleym(e, 4-7 elayme, 
claime, clame, 6 cleame, 4- claim. fa. OF. 
claime- aeeented stem of c/ame-r (claime-r to cry, 
eall, appeal, elaim:—L. c/imd-re to cry ont, call, 
proclaim, declare aloud, call upon.) 

L. trans. To demand as one’s own or one’s duc; 
to seek or ask for on the ground of right. 

¢1320.Sir Benes 3002 He..comep..And cleimep his eritage. 
e1325 A. A, Aldi. 2. A. 825 On hymself he con al clem. 
1340-70 i liseunder 80 Hee fared on in haste, To clayme 
his kingdome. 1375 Baruour Syrauce 1. 421 Quhat landis 
clemys he? 1430 Lypc. Chron. Tray \. xxxvi, I it cleym 
duely as of debte. 1590 Snaks. Com, Arrow. i. 110 
Dowsabell did claime me for her husband. 1667 Minion 
i, £.u. 32 For none sure will claim in hell Precedence. 
1788 J. Powrns Devises (1827) 11. 317 That one has a right 
to claim a share. 1872 R. Exits Cateddus 1. 20 What if 
Nemesis haply claim repayinent? 

b. with 22f phrase or subord, claase, 

1375 Barsour Bruce wu a“ This child, that clemys your 
man to be. /éfd. it. 104 he Erle off Carryk Clainys to 
govern the kynryk. ¢ 138 Wvenr IWVés. (1880) 366 Owre 
colagis .. claymen to be exempt. 1850 Merivann Rove, 
Em, (1852) II. 352 He claimed that his word should be 
law. 1876 Green Short //ist. ii. § 6 (1882) 89 Every towns- 
man could clains to be tried by his fellow-townsmen. 

2. To assert and demand recognition of (au 
alleged right, title, possession, attribute, aequire- 
ment, orthe like); to assert as one’s own, to affirin 


one’s possession of. 

(Sense 1 claims the delivery of a thing, sense 2 the ad- 
mission of an allegation.) 

@ 1300 Cursor iM, 3344 Pou sal never..Iu pi forbirth do 
claim na right. ?a1400 Morte Arth. 1275 Whatt ryghte 
pat he claymes .. ‘Thus to ryot pis rewme. 1465 Marc. 
Paston Lett. 518 11. 214 To hold the court in your name, 
and to clayme your tytill. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VI7, c. 47 82 
Persones.. that claymeth or pretendith any title to the 
premysses. 1590 Spexser #. Q, 4 iv.ar Thundring Jove 
. she claymed for her syre. 1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 
239 Both'sides claimed the victory. 1818 Cruise Digest I. 
67 Every stranger, who claimed a right to ah particular 
lands. 1837 Wueweut Hist. Zuduct. Sc. (1857) 11. 154 The 
degree of accuracy which had been claimed for them, 1884 
Bosanquet tr. Lotze’s Metaph. 106 We have not in fact 
the knowledge which we might here be inclined to claim. 

b. with 2u/ phrase, 0b/. compl., or subord. clause. 
€1330 R, Brunse Chron, (1810) 49 Alle .. pat cleymed to 
hold of hint per heritages. ¢1393 Cuaucer Gentilesse 2 
‘That claymethe gentyle for to be. c1430 Lypc. Bochas 
i. vi. (138) 4 ‘his Iuge .. claimed her his servant by false 
collusion. ©1440 York Afyst. xxxi. 223 Claymes to be a 
kyng of Jewis. 1828 Cruise Digest 1. 487 Her husband 
claimed to be tenant by the curtesy. 1875 JowetT Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 267 A mere word or symbo! claiming to be a 
proposition. 1876 Parker Parecl. 1. ii. 18 It is claimed, 
then, on behalf of Christianity, that there is a Holy Ghost. 

C. ‘ Often loosely used (esf. in U.S.) for: Contend, 
maintain, assert’. (¥. Hall.) 

3. Of things: To call for, demand, or require ; 


to be entitled to, deserve, have a right to. 

1606 Suaxs. Ant. § Clu. ii, 130 Octauia..whose beauty 
claimes No worse a husband then the best of men. 1667 
Mitton 2. Z. 1x. 566 Such wonder claims attention due. 
1767 Goocu Treat. Wounds 1. 87 What Doctor Friend has 
written. .claims an attentive reading. 1860 Tyxpa Glac. 
1. § 20. 334 There is one other point..which claims our 
attentiou. 1878 Browsinc La Saisiaz 26 This first life 
clains a second, else I count its gain no gain. 

+4, To call for, ery for, beg loudly. Oés. rare. 

c3zg £. E. Adit. P.B 1097 Lazares ful monye.. Drye 


° 


CLAIMER. 


folk & ydropike..Alle called on pat cortayse [Christ] & 
claymed his grace. 

+5. Toeall, name, proclaim (with complement) ; 
passing in later use into the sense ‘assert a elaim 
to be (some one or something’. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 12812 Ne prophet sal naman ine claim. 
¢ 1390 R. Bruny Chron. (1810) 4 pei with fulle gode wille 
-. cleymed him for per chefe of West & of Est. ¢1430 
Pilger, Lyf Manhode in. xxii, (1869) 147 ‘Vrewaundrie bi 
nae I cleyme it, and Maungepayn I clepe it. 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng, cox. 194 Ye shal not be claymed kyng nother 
for kyng be hold. ¢1485 Dighy Adyst. (1882) ut. 1321 He 
eleymyd hym-sylf son of pe godhed. 1565 JEWEL ah 
atfol. (1611) 481 He .. may easily Claine himselfe to be 
more then a Man. 1596 Srexser /. 0. 1v, x. 30 Nor all, 
that else through all the world is named..might like to this 
be clamed. 

+6. Lo claim quit, also to quit claim (a person 
or thing): to proclaim quit or released; to let go, 
dismiss, renounce, let off, release, absolve. Ods. 
See QUIT-CLAIM. 

«1300 Cursor MM. 2038 (Cott.) Hf o pi fader pou have 
despite, Of his blissing i elain pe quite [Gézz. I claime pe 
of his blissing quite). c 1314 Guy Warw, A. 6634 Pai ben 
out of prisoun y-gon, Ober quite-cleymed ichon. ¢ 1330 
R. Bruxxe Chron. (1810) 99 Roberd salle cleyme all quite to 
Henry. .Ppat Roberd, ne non of hise, salle ask Henry..Pis 
dette! ¢1g00 Desir. Troy 1763 To qwit claym all querels, 
& be qweme fryndes. 

+7. cntr. ‘To ery ont, call (for, ete). Obs. 

61350 F902 Palerne 4481 Cleymep he after clopes?. .3is 
..clopes he askes. ¢1470 Harpinc Chyon. excii. ii, The 
folke .. for hym eryed & claymed. 1526 /idgr. Penf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 302 How imayst thou clayine or erye for glory? 

8. intr. To put forward a elaim, assert a right. 
+ 70 clain of (quot. 1303), ¢o: to elaim, assert a 
right to. f Zo claim for ‘quot. 1400): to claim 
to be, assert one’s right as being. In later times 
app. an absolute usc of 1 or 2.) 

1303 R. Brunne //and/. Syune gst 3yf a chylde be dede 
bore.. And receyve nat be bapteme, Of henene may hyt neuer 
cleme. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. xxii. 238 Alle the Mynstrelle that 
comen before hym..ben.. eutred in his Dokes .. And aftre 
that, where that evere thei gon, ever more thei cleymen for 
Mynstralle of the grete Chane.  ¢ 1647 Dr. Saxnerson 
Episcopacy 167 3) 39 All these. .do..claim toa Jus Divinmn, 
azjog Locke (J.), How the first ruler, from whom any 
ong claims, eame by his authority. 1725 Pork Odyss. we 
73 Say from what scepter’d ancestry ye claim. 

+9. ¢rans. = RECLAIM. Obs. rare. 

1546 Laxcuny Pod. Feng. De Lvent. (1551) 69 b When 
men wer somwhat clamed of their uplandishe behauor. 

Ifenee Claimed f//. a., Claiming o/. sé. and 


Pil. a. 

1440 Promp. Parc. 80 Cleyniynge. 1611 Coick., Calenge, 
claimed, challenged. 1862 Ruskin JJearera P. (1880) 79 
Whatever the claiming value of the currency is at any imo- 
ment. 1884 theneunt 15 Mar. 346/3 [He] imposed on 
the claiming master the burden of proving that the slavery 
of his claimed slaves was derived, etc. 

Claimable (kléimab’l, @. 
*ABLE.] That may be claimed. 

1611 Corer, Clamabés, claimable. 1675 llown Living 
Temple Wks. (1834) 96/2 A secret intention gives not a 
claimable right. 1856 Ruswix Mod. Part. IV. ve xx $ 5 
‘The violet. .and wood anemone are. .claimable by the platns 
as well as the hills, 1875 Poste Gals im. § 42 Half the 
estate is claimable hy the patron. pi 

Claimance, the action of claimmg: sce QuIT- 
CLAIMANCE, 

Claimant (klévmant’. [f. Chaim v. (or sé.) + 
-ANT ! app. in its origin a gvasé Law term, on the 
analogy of appellant, defendant, ete.; cf. annui- 
tant, chargeant.) One who makes or enters a 
claim ; one who has a claim #/oz anything. 

(The appellation was particularly applied for several years 
after 31870 to the claimant of the Tichborne baronetcy, 
whose trial for perjury occupied 188 days of 1373-4.) 

1947 Gentl, Mag. XVII. 536 Claimants upon the Act for 
abolishing Eontsle jurisdiction [in Scotland}, with the 
sums demanded. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 165 2 7 The 
obstacles which .. Pic the first attempts of a new 
claimant. 1785 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 35, I have no doubt 
that there are some fair and legal claimants on the public 
reventie, 1842 Mrs. Browsixc Grh. Chr. foets (1863) 146 
The first English claimant of a dramatic reputation. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 27 Reason and wisdom .. are the 
very claimants, if not for the first, at least for the second 
place. 1883 Congregationalist Sept. 728 Some people think 
that the notorious Claimant really perstiaded himself. .that 
he was Sir Roger Tichborne. _ 

Claimative (klémitiv), @. wonce-wd. | [f 
CLALIT v7. +-ATIVE.] Disposed to make claims, 


exacting. Hence Clairmativeness. ; 

1868 Hexes Realak xiv. (1876) 377 £. Tam discontented 
with that word jealousy. Give me another word. A. 
Claimfulness? #. An ugly word. A/. Claimatiyeness, 
then? . £, That is better. /did., 1 might have been jealous 
orclaimative. /éid., Free from jealousy, or, to use hisown 
word, claimativeness. 

Claimer (klz'maz). Also 5 cleymare, 7 
claymer. [f. Chabt v.+-ER.] One who claims ; 


a elaimant. ; 

c14go Promp. Parv. % Cleymare, vendicator, 1617 
Hieron Ids. Il. 64 Two claymers of the crowne. 1652 
Mutton Lett. Staée (1851) 287 Courts. .wbere the Claimers 
may be severally heard. 1779 in Ohio Arch. & Hist. Quar- 
terly Sept. (1888) 283 Claimers of large tracts of land. 1885 
Kendal Mercury 10 July 5/3 Denunciation of rent claimers, 
of rent payers, and above all of land-grabbers. 

Claimful, -ness: see CLAIMATIVE. 
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CLAIMLESS. 


Claimless (klémlés), 2. rare. [f. Crain sd. 


+-LEs3.] Having no claim. 

1814 Monthly Rev. 280 Obscure and claimless merit. 

Clainge, Sc. f. CLEANSE. 

Clair, obs. or dial. f. Crear. 

Clairaudience (kleerg-diéns). [f F. clair 
clear + AUDIENCE, after CLAIRVOYANCE.] 

The faculty of mentally perceiving sounds beyond 
the range of hearing, alleged to be induced under 
certain mesmeric conditions. So Clairandient c., 
having this faculty ; 54. oue who has this faculty. 

1864 Brevior Two Worlds 142 Trances, Visions, Clair- 
voyance, Clairaudience. /éid, 197 A spiritual clairaudient. 
1866 Sat. Kev. 20 Jan. 76/2 Her friends pronounced her to 
be ‘a fine clairvoyant and clairaudient subject’. 

Clair-cole: sce CLEAR-COLE. 

Clair-obscure (kléergbskiiies), Also 8-9 
elare-obscure, 8 (Fr.) clair-obseur. [a. F. clair- 
obscur, transl. of lt. chiaroscure.| = CHIAROSCURO, 

1717. Priok Afma uu. 25 Masters in the clare-obscure. 
1740 Crisre in JA. Trans. XLI. 494 The Clair-Obscur .. 
in the other Pictures, is well understood, 1789 P. Suytu 
tr, Addricé’s Archit. (1818) 28 All those paintings .. except 
some clair-obscures on out-walls, 1836-7 Siz W. HaMiLton 
Metaph. u, xxviii. 171 The colours. .appear only as different 
gradations of clare-obscure. 1862 TuornsurY Turner I, 
89 Abraham Pether. -kuew, however, little of clair-obscure. 

Clairon, obs. f. CLarion. 

|| Clairschach (kli3fix). Forms: 5 elare- 
schaw, clerschew, 7 clersha, 8 clarishoe, 9 
elarshech, clearsach, clairschach, elairsach. 
[Gael. and Ir. clairseach (klarfax) harp, perh. f. 
clay table, board; but the rest of the word is ob- 
secure.) The old Celtic harp strung with wire. 

1490 Act, Dom, Conctl. 172 (Jam.) For the spoliacioune 
and takin fra him of .. ane clareschaw, & certane stuff and 
insicht of houshald. 1491 /ééd. 204 (Jain.) Clerschew. 
1700 J. Brome 7raz. iti. (1707) 179 [Highlanders] delight 
much in Musick, but chiefly in Harps and Clarishocs of their 
own Fashion, the strings of which are made of Brass- Wire, 
and the strings of their fae with Sinews. 1824 Prarp 
Poems (1864) {. 283 Of clairschachs and of atabals. «a 1844 
Camppet, O'Connor's Child viii, And berries from the 
wood provide And play my clarshech [edd. the clarsech] by 
thy ste. 1862 Grant Capt. Guard vi, A clairsach, or harp 
of the old Scottish form, being only thirty inches or so in 
height, and furnished with thirty string holes. 

|Clairschacher. Forms: 6 clarschaar, 
clairsehochar. 7 clairshear, clairschocher. [ad. 
Gael. and Ir. e/airseoir klicrfar) ‘ harper’; treated 
as f. ChainsHach +-rER.) A player oi the clair- 
schach, a harper. 

1507 Se. Ld. Treas. Acc. in Pitcairn Crim, Trials 1. 124° 
Diverse Menstralis, schawmeris .. clarschaaris and piparis. 
1534 (bid. 1, 282" ‘Io ane Irland elairschochar. 
Brieue Cron, Evlis Ross (1850) 15 Ane clairshear that playit 
onaneclersha. 1642 /lousch. Bk. C tess Mar in Chambers 
Dom, AnnScot, (1858) II, 119 ‘To ane woman clairshocher. 

Clairvoyance (kleeivoi‘ans, or as Fr. kler- 
voyans). [Ir.; where used in ¢6th c. in sense 2; but 
in Eng, introduced in scnse 1; sense 2, when used, 
is partly directly from Fr., partly transf. from 1.] 

1. A supposed faculty attributed to certain per- 
sons, or to persons under certain mesmeric con- 
ditions, consisting in the mental perception of 
objects at a distance or concealed frotn sight. 

1847 Mus. Cartyce Left. 1. 24 Of the clairvoyance I have 
witnessed nothing. 1847 Eserson Poems, fuitial Love 
Wks, (Bohn) I. 457 Ife is versed in occult science, In magic, 
and in clairvoyance. 1862 Lytton Str. Story 1.14 Mesmer 
had little faith in that gift of clairvoyance, of which Puy- 
segur was. .the first audacious asserter. , 

. Keenness of mental perception, cleamess ol 
insight ; insight into things beyond the range of 
ordinary perception. 

1861 Romance Dull Life xxxvi. 258 She knew, by the kind 
of clairvoyance which distinguishes lonely minds, that, etc. 
Se Synonps Shaks, Predec. ii. § 19. 79 What may be called 
.. Clairvoyance in dramatic matters. /did¢, 81 ‘This clair- 
voyance gave them insight into things beyond theirownexpe- 
rience. = hakspere painted much that he had never seen. 

Clairvoy‘ancy. = prec. 1. 

, 1877 Besant & Rice Son of Vulew i. xxii. 360 When I was 
in the clairvoyancy line. . \ 

Clairvoyant (klesivoiant), a. and sé, Es 
clairvoyant, clear-sighled, optically or mentally.] 

A. adj. 

|| 1. [Fr.] Clear-sighted, ms insight. 

167: Dk. Buck, &chearsad in, i.(Arb,) 73 If he likes it, 
I kuow what to think of hint... 1 am Clara voyant, a gad. 

2. Having or cxercising the faculty of clairvoy- 
ance; pertatniug to clairvoyance. 

1850 W. Grecory Avi, Magnetism 158 Clairvoyant 
Prevision or the power. .of predicting future events. 1858 
J. Marrixeau Stud. Chr, 208 The appeal to clairvoyant 
skill, by Montanus. 

b. fig. (cf. sense 1, and CLAIRVOYANCE 2), 

1883, H, Drunvonn Nat. Law in Spir. W. 11 The clair 

voyant power of seeing the eternal in the temporal. 
B. sd. 
1. [Fr.] A clear-sightcd person. Obs. 


1794 Marmas /'ers. Lit. (1798) 353 He is also one of the 
Clairvoyans, and of the order of the Chevaliers des Lunettes. 


2. One who possesses, or is alleged to possess, 
the faculty of clairvoyance. (Often treated as Fr. 
(klerveyanh), with fem. clairvoyante (-aiit).) 
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1851 1, Mayo Pop. Superst. (ed. 2) 159 The powers here 
attributed to very lucid clairvoyants. 1861 Gro. Exior Sidas 
Af. 53 A docile clairvoyante, who would really not make 
a mistake if she could help it. 186a Lytton Str, Story 1. 
go He had consulted a clairvoyante. .as to Lilian’s health. 

Hence Clairvoy antly adv. 

1885 Sixserr Arma 1.49 Does she look about the world 
clairvoyantly, and tell..what is going on in distant places? 

Clais‘e, obs. f. Cuags, Sc., clothes. 

Claishe, claisshe, var. of CLosu, Ods. 

Claith, claithes, Sc. ff. CLoru, Choris, etc. 

Claiver, Claiy, obs. f. CLAVER, CLAYEY. 

+Clake. Obs. rare. [OE clacu:—OTeut. type 
*klakd-; occurring also in clacléas, clecléas (Wr.- 
Wiilcker 419) ‘immunis’, ON. &/ak/aust scathe- 
less, unhurt.J] Hurt, injury, scathe. 

c 1000 WuLrstan //om, xiii (18) Nap. 86 Eal scal aspringan 
wide and side sacu and clacu, hol and hete. ¢ 1800 Orin 
9317 3iff patt 3¢ wel 3uw lokenn Fra clake, and sake. /ééd. 
10201. 

Clake, clakke, obs, ff. Cuaik, CLack v. 

Clam (klem), 55.1 Forms: 6-7 clamme, 9 
elamm, 1, 5- clam. [OE. clam(m, clom(m, 
corresp. to MHG. A/am, Ger. &/aim cramp, fetter, 
constriction, pinching, and, with change of gen- 
der, OHG. chlamma, MHG. &lamme in same sense. 
Cf. also MIIG., Ger. Alemme, Du. Alemme, klem, 
app. from type *klam(m\jén-, Sec also CLEM v. 

These point toan OTeut. “A/as., "Adami, or *klainb-, to 

ress or squeeze together. Some compare “A/as- with pre- 

Teut. efow- in Lat. glonexs. But Sievers inclines to start 
from &/imnd- in OL. climban, Ger. klimmen to Cums, orig. 
to cleave, cling, or adhere ; thence an adj. *4/amdo- sticky, 
with causal vb. *A/asndjan “to make to stick, press, com- 
press’. This would provide a common source for the first 
four sbs. spelt Clam, and the first three spelt Clamp, with 
the adjs. and verbs belonging to both series. ] 

+1. Anything that holds tight; bond, chain; f/. 
bonds, bondage. Ods. (In OE.) 

971 Blickl. [om 83 pe Drihten of deabe aras. .after punt 
clammum helle Peostra. a 1000 A ndreas(Gr.) 130 Pa be on 
carcerne, clommum faste. -hwile wunedon. a 1000 A raidles 
xliii, 12 «Gr.) Hwylc pes hordgates ca:zan crafte pa 
clamine onleac. 

2. An instrument or mechanical device for clasp- 
ing rigidly or otherwise holding fast; ¢,. a clamp 
for holding two stones together, or any instrument 
of the nature of a vice or pair of pincers which 
holds things between its jaws, With many special 
technical applications in different trades and 
branches of industry, in some of which it varies with 
Cramp. See the quots. 

1399 Fabric Rolls York Alinster (Surtees) 19 ee) 
soudyngirenes j par de clames et i ar de tanges, precii 4d. 
1496 BK. St. Adban's, Fishing 14 [Hokis] for whoos makyng 
Me must haue fete fyles..A seiny clam of yren .. a payre of 

jonge and smalle tongys, etc. 1512 Test. Ebor. V (Surtees) 
35 (in *The Shop; Fig ed of clamez, ijd. 1547 Ludlow 
Churchw, Ace, (Camd. Soc.) 29 For inij. clainmes for the 
pascalle bordes. 1638 Church. elec. Airton in Lindsey 
in Proc. Soc. Antig. (1864) 14 Apr., For iiij poales for the 


| clammes and to John Dawber for spa ing ince iijs. tijd. 


1832 Banuace “con, Manuf, xix.ted. 3) 188 Another pair of 
forceps now removes the pin to another pairof clams. 
G. Macvonatp &. Falconer 1, 136 Alexander .. had the 
upper leather of a boot in the grasp of the clams. 1869 
Echo 26 Jau., They [poachers] were seen to place the clams 
over the rabbit holes and to put the ferrets into two of them. 
1884 F. Brirten Watch & Clock, 26 ‘The round wire is .. 
drawn through jewelled clams. 1886 S. JV. Lincoln, Gloss. 
(E. D. §.) Clams or Clems, wooden instruments, with which 
shoemakers or saddlers clip their leather to hold it fast. 
1887 Aent. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Clam, a rat-trap, like a gin. 
b. A movable check or protective lining placed 
in the jaws of a vice. 

1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. WV. aials ag it with 
convenient clams in his vice. 1888 Sheffield Gloss. (E. D.S.) 
Clam, leather, paper, or lead linings for the jaws of a vice. 

e. pl. ‘An instrument resembling a forceps cm- 
ployed in weighing gold’ (Jamicson). 

1790 Suirrers Poens 360(Jan:.) The brightest gold that 
cer I saw Was grippet in the clams, a. 

d.‘A kind of forceps used for bringing up 
oaraens of the [sea-]bottom in sounding ; a drag’ 
(Smyth Sailor's WWord-bk., 8. v. clams). 

18ar A. Fisnen Voy, A ret. Reg. 17 Tied to the sounding line 
at..ten fathoms from the lead, or rather the clamni. ("ole 
This instrument is intended to bring up a greater quantity 
of sounding than the usual arming of the lead.) /éid. 65 
The deep-sea-clanim was used on this occasion, the sound- 
ings bronght up, consisted chiefly of mud, intermixed with 
small stones. 

+3. p/. Clutches, claws. Ods. 

a1869 Kynoussutt Alan's Est, xiv, (1580) 118 ‘To plucke 
man out of the bloody clammes of that ravenyng Lyon 
Sathan, 1574 E. Haxk Touchstone B iijb, Luckish loyter- 
ing lubbers (onl doo keepe within their clammes the lively- 
hood of true pastors and painful laborers. 

4. Theat. An instrument formed of two parallel 
pieces of board fastencd at one end by a handle, 
used in pantomimes as a noisy sort of cudgel. 

Clam (klem), 54.2. Forms: 6 clamm, 7 
clamme, 6-clam. [Orig. clam-shell: app. from 
prec.; the name referring either to the action of 
the two valvcs of the shell in shutting like a pair 
of clams or pincers; or, as some suggest, to ‘ the ten- 


acity with which thesc animals cling to the rocks’. 


CLAM. 


The original application, however, was not to the rock 
species of the tropics, but to British bivalves which burrow 
in sand or mud.J s 4 

1. A name applied to various bivalve shell-fish. 
a. In Scotland applied, from the 16th c. at least, 
to the Scallop-shell, Pectex Jacobxa; hence now by 
some naturalists taken as a book-name of the 
genus Lecter. b. Also locally to the various species 
of fresh-water mussels Unio, Anodon. 

1500-1840 [see clam-shell in 4]. 1593 in Rogers Soc. Life 
Scot. in 56 Crabs, spoutfish and clamms. 1664 PAré, 
Trans. 1.13 Upon their Fins and Tails they have store of 
Clams or Barnacles. 1 Penxsant Brit. Zool, UI. 140 
The bait ...a shell fish cafled Clans. 1813 Hoc Queen's 
Wake 298 With the cel, and the clam, and the pearl of the 
deep. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 941 The Pectens, or Clams, 
are known by the regular radiation of the ribs from the 
summit of each valve to the circumference. 18g0 Dana 
Geol. i. 27 The fresh-water clam, Unionidz. 1852 D, Moir 
Fowler vi. Poet. Wks. 1. 70 Pools, where mussel, clam, and 
wilk, Clove to their gravelly beds. 


e. Applied to forcign bivalves of the ordcr 
Chamacex, comprehending the largest of shell-fish, 
as the Giant Clam or Clamp (7ridacna gigas), 
the Yellow Clam (7. crocea), Thorny Clam 


(Chama Lazarus), cte. 

1688 R. Howse A rvtoury u. 340/1 A Clamme is a kind of 
large shell-fish of the Muskle or Cockle species. 1697 
Dampier Moy. (1698) 1. vii. 176 The Clam is a sort of Oyster 
[i.e. a species of chama] which grows so fast to the Rock 
that there is no separating it from thence, therefore we did 
open it where it grows, and take out the Meat, which is 
very large, fat and sweet, 1772-84 Coox Voy. (1790) II. 
8 Spangles of tbe ricbest colours, glowing froma number 
of large clams. 1855 W. S. Dattas in Orr Circ, Se. Nat. 
Hist. 1. 43: The frdacua gigas (or clam-shell), 1861 J. 
Lamont Sea-horses ix. 142 The shells tridacna: and cardia, 
vulgarly called clams and cockles, 

d. In North America, applied esp. to two 
species, the [lard or Round Clam (Venus mer- 
cenarta),andthc Soft or Loug Clam (A/ya arenaria), 
found in great abundance on sandy or muddy 
shores in many paits, and esteemed as articles of 
food: whence clam-bake and clam-chowder. Also 
applied to freshwater mussels, and sce quot. 1850. 

Ul/ya arenaria is also found on muddy shores in England, 
where it is known as the Gafer-shell or Old Maid, under 
which name it is in some places sold for food.) 

(1624 Cart. Smitn Virginia vi. 216 Mustels, Wilks, Oisters, 
Clamps, Periwinkels, and diuers others.] 1672 JossELyN 
New Exg. Rarities 153 Clam, or Clamp, a kind of Shell 
Fish, a white Muscle. 1698 B. Butuivant in PAIL Trans, 
168 The Clam..hath a Plain Pipe or Proboscis, from whence 
he ejects Water, if compressed. [Thisis J/ya.) 1841 CatLix 
AN. Aimer. Ind. (1844) U1. Iwi, 209 We drew into our larder, 
clams, snails, frogs, and rattlesnakes. 180 Lyett and 
Vistt U.S. 1L 104 The bivalve shell called Gnathodon .. 
{found in] the Bay of Mobile .. They are called clams here 
in popular language, and, being thick and strong, afford a 

ood material for road-making. 1883 Letsure Hour 252/1 
The coarsest is the mud clam, or blue nose, which is dug 
out of the mud with tongs. Choicer ones are called sand 
clams... The best species is the sod clam found at Chico- 
teague. 5 me 

2. U.S. A term of contempt; one who is, in 
New England phrase, ‘as close as a clain’. 

1871 Mark Twain Sketches 1. 46( Hoppe) It will be lost on 
such an intellectual clam as you. /d¢ at meddling old 
clam of a justice dropped in to make trouble. 

3. U.S. slang. The mouth. Also clamshell. 

18ag J. Neat Srv. Jonathan 1.143 Shet your clam, our 
David. 1848-60 Bartietr Dict. Amer. s.v., There is a 
comnion though vulgar expression in New England, of 
‘Shut your chain hell”. 

4. attrib. and Conib., as clam-bed, -digger, -eater, 
fisher, -rake, -ranch; clam-feeling adj.; clam- 
bake, a baking, Indian-fashion, upon hot stones, 
of a mass of clams (often overlaid with layers 
of potatoes, Indian com, fish, ete.) ; a favourite 
feature of picnic excursions to the sca-shore in 
U.S.; hence applicd to the pic-nic party itself; 
clam -chowder, a chowder made with clams; 
clam-shell, the shell of a clam; formerly (Sc.) the 
scallop-shell wor In their hats by pilgrims who 
had crossed the seas; also s/ang (sce 3); clam- 
stick, the stick or pole with which tropical clams 
are caught by thrusting tt between the partially 


open valves of the shell. 

1848-60 Barrett Dict. Amer., *Clant-bake. At a grand 
politital mass-meeting in favour of Gen. Harrison on the 

th of July 1840, nearly 10,000 persois assembled in Rhode 
fasna; for whom a clai-bake and chowder were prepared. 
1883 Pall Mail G. 24 Sept. 12/1 At a recent.. festival in 
Connecticut a gigantic clambake was cooked which was 
25 ft. long and ro ft. wide, and consisted of 2,000 ears of 
corn, 600 pounds of lobster, 600 pounds of fish, 1,000 chickens, 
innumerable oysters and clams, two barrels of sweet potatoes 
and twoof the ordinary kind, and the whole topped off with 
two immense plum puddings and 150 water melons. 1887 
fdid. 17 June 5/2 A clam ¢ is an institution indigenous 
to this soil. Tong before Puritans... found out its savour, 
the red man..indulged in clam bakes, 1884 11. Spencer in 
on. Rev. Feb, 162 Legislation to prevent trawling 
over “clam-beds, 1866 J. Lorn Brit. Columbia I. 192 Any 
one who has travelled in America must have eaten *Clam- 
chowder. .It is a sort of intermediate affair between a stew 
proper and soup, 1887 Sfecfator 12 Mar. 351/2 The *clam- 
eaters of the Australian coast. 18.. Wiitman Leaves of 
Grass, Song of Foy The work of the eel-fisher and *clant- 
fisher. I come with my *clam-rake and spade..I join the 
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group of clam-diggers on the flats. 1883 Fisherivs Exhib. 
Catal. 195 Clam-rakes, hoes, and claws. 1882 Steudard 
26 Sept. 2/r To ‘take up a *clam ranch’ is a proverbial 
expression [in Oregon] to express the last stage. of hard 
fortune. rgoo-z0 Duxsar Flyting 509 Thy cloutit cloke, 
thy skryp, and thy *clamschellis. 1540 Sc. Ld. Treas. Ace. 
in Piteairn Crim. Trials 1. *305 Vor vj 4 vnces siluer to be 
ane Clam-schell to kepe the kingis grace Halk-mete. 1862 
Emerson 7éorean Wks. (Bohn) II. 334 Large heaps of 
clam-shells and ashes. 1882 Standard 26 Sept. 2/1 The 
pointed ‘*clam stick’ figures in various aboriginal tales. 

Clam (klem), 54.3 Also 9 clamm. [f. CLAM 
@lorv.1; or perh, a baek-formation from CLAMMY. 
(Cf. greed] 

+1. A soft or plastic mass. Ods. (Cf. CLOAn.) 

1ssq4 Pinteor Zxant. § Writ, (1842) 340 Hath not the pot- 
maker power to form out of that same clam of earth that 
one vessel for an honourable use, and that other for con- 
temptuous and vilenous? 

2. Clamminess, cold dampness. 

1694 Wesrmacorr Scvift. Herb. 17 Fat, ropy, sweet ale. . 
creates claims in the viscera. 1827 CartyLe Germ. Rom. Il. 
291 The clamm of the grave. 1830 Forsy Voc. Last Auglia 
s.v., ‘The meat has been kept too long, and has gota clam’, 
begins to decay. 1837 Cartyte fr, Kev. I. vy. v, Around 
you is starvation. .corruption, and the clam of death, 

Clam, 54.4 [A variant of Champ 56.3: cf. the 
similar interchange of Cram sé, 2 with CLame 
sb,!, 2.] A pile of bricks arranged for burning. 

1663 GERBER Counsel 53 Of bricks burnt in a Clam there 
are at the least in twenty thousand, five thousand unfit for 
work. /éfd. 54 Bricks .. ought to be taken out of the clam 
by account fron the Brickmaker. 

Clam (klem), 54.5 [Perh. onomatopwie; ef. 
clash, clang, slant it suggests less notion of ring- 
ing and more of crash than clang. But cf. Chamoun 
v.} The crash cansed by ringing two or more 
bells of a peal together. 

1702 Cantpanologia Luproved (1753) 15 By the bells stand- 
ing too Jong in leading compass, the rest are thrown and 
jumbled together; whereby claps and clams (so unpleasing 
to the hearers) are occasion’d. @1789 Burney //ist. ALus. 
(ed. 2) I}. vii. 413 Even the clams or the collision of two 
bells together in counterpoint, has been settled by ringers 
without the least knowledge of harmony, 1822-76 Nares 
s.v, Clamour, Vhe bells. .are all pulled off at once, and give 
a general crash or clam, by which the peal is concluded .. 
this clam is sueceeded by a silence. 

Clam, 34.6 dia/, [app. short for clammer = 
clamber, used of a foot-bridge.] A plank or cross- 
ing-stone over a brook. 

1746 Exmoor Scolding (1828) 12 Dest‘nt remember whan 
tha com’st over tha clam ..when tha water was by stave. 
1861 Suites Engincers 1. 240 There is a fourth [bridge} on 
the Blackabrook consisting of a single stone or clam. 

Clam (klem), 2.1 Oés, exc. diad. [This word, 
Cram 56.8, Cham v.l, Chaumy, and other deriva- 
tives, form a group of which the mutual relations 
are not quite clear, Although the verb is as yet 
eited earlier than the adj., the latter perhaps has 
ctymologieal priority: it corresponds, also to Dun. 
and L.G, &/ant, in Lilian Alam, klamp, ‘moist, 
clammy, viscous, sticky’, Da. and Sw. Adam 
‘dampish, wettish’, Not known in the earlier 
stages of these languages. Cf. Cram v.1] 

Sticky, glutinous, adhesive like wet elay. déai. 
a. Cold and damp, clammy; b. see quot. 1808. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 79 Clam’ or cleymows, glutinosus. 
1sos Duncan App. Etymol., Tenax, clamm, tewgh. 1641 
Best farm, Bks, (1856) 71 Yow are not to beginne to marke 
soe longe as the imarkinge stuffe is any thing clamme, or 
eleaveth and ropeth..but lette it bee as thinne and runne of 
like water afore yow beginne. 1647 H. More Soug of Soul 
1, uf. xxxiii, The hand did smite With a clam pitchie ray 
shot from that Centrall Night [the Egyptian darkness]. 
1808 Jameson Sc. Dict.s.v,, Ice is said to be e¢amt, when be- 
ginning to melt with the sun or otherwise, and not easy to 

e slid upon. [Still so used] 1877 E. Peacock WV. IV. 
Linc. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clam, (1) cold, damp. Thoo’s 
strange an’ clam, thu feels like a curpse. (2) tenacious, 
sticky, adherent. The muck’s that clam, it wéant slip 
off’n th’ sluff when ye dig it. 

+ Clam, ¢.2 Oés. or dial. [Related to Cua 
56.1 It is not certain that sense 2 belongs to the 
same word: Jamieson thought that as a sehool- 
boy’s word, it might originate in the L. clam, ‘with- 
out the knowledge of’, ‘elandestinely ’.] 

t1. Grasping, pinching. Ods, 

1340 Hampote Canticles in Psalter 511 In vile & clam 
couatys of men. [So also in Wycuir Sed. Wks. III. 29.) 

2. Sc. Base, mean, low ; ‘a very common school- 
term in Edinburgh’ (Jam.). ? Ods. 

1829 Scorr Gen, Pref. Waverley Nov. App. iii, He .. re 
probated the idea of being an informer, which he said was 
clain, i.e. base or mean. 

Clam (klem), v.! Obs. exe. dal, Forms: 4-5 
clammen, 6-8 clamm, (7 clambe), 6~- clam. 

[First fonnd in 14-15th c., when it interchanged 
with cleme, OE. cléman, to smear, anoint, danb, 
mod. dial. c/eam. Of the latter, the pa. t. clituede 
prob. gave ME. clamde (like cladde, ladde, spradde, 
dafte, etc.), whence was educcd a present clan 
perh. helped by Cram a. and by Crammy. The 
forms clame, clainz, which (with clean) are still 
found in northern dial., are treated under CLEAM 
D. q.v. for ultcrior derivation.] 
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lL. ¢vans. To smear, daub, or spread unctuons 
matter ov; to smear, anoint, or daub zw7zh. 

1380 Wve Sed. 1¥ks. 11. 93 (MS. a 1400) Crist. .clam- 
m ae [v.2. clemed] cleyon his eyen. 1584 R. Scor Discov. 
Witcher, xn. xvi. 208 She elamd it [a steve] with clay, and 
brought in.. water. [1671- Clame, claim: see Cieam | 
1884 Cheshire Gloss., Clainme or clame, to plaister over. 

2. To bedaub (a thing) so that it sticks; to clog 
or entangle z2?/ or 7 anything sticky; to stick or 
plaster 2p, éogether, etc. 

1598 Forio, A détuminare, to bepitch, to cement or clam 
together, 1626 ‘I’, I. Cazssin’s Holy Crt. 356 Passe ouer 
it, as a wary Bee ouer hony, not clamming your wings. 
1694 R. Lestrancr Fadles 346 The sprigs were all daubed 
with lime, and the poor Wretcbes clamm’dand taken. 1713 
Warper True Amazons 134 ‘Vhey will be clammed in it 
{the Honey]. 

Jig. 1683 Mrs. Benn Foung Avng u. iii, He that can.. 
clan me in that love by every look. eek: 

3. To elog or choke up (by anything sticking in). 

1s27 ANDREW Gruusuyke’s Distyll. Waters Gitj, The 
same water is good for them that hath clammed hym selfe 
or an other. rs99 Nasus Lenten Stuffe (1871) 13 The 
western gales in fioliandaewent the sands so before them, 
that they have choaked or clammed np the.. door of the 
Rhine. 1655 Mouret & Bennet Health's Luprov. (1746) 
219 Utterly unwholesome, claming the Stomach, stopping 
the Veins and Passages. 1876 IV’Aity Gloss., Clamnt'd uf, 
(an orifice) stopped up by anything glutinous, as the throat 
with phlegm. 1888 Berkshire Gloss, (E. D. S.), Clanenedd, 
chocked up by over-filling. 

b. fig. To cloy. 

23670 Hacker 46. Willianes 1. (1692) 52 Engaging. -not 
to clam his taste with the sinallest collection of flattery. | 

4. intr, To be clammy, or moist and sticky; to | 
stick, adhere, as glutinous things. 

1610 Marknan A/asterp. 1. liv. 117 The dough would so 
sticke and clambe in the horses mouth. 1690 Drvptn 
Amphitryon wei, A chilling Sweat, a dainp of Jealousic, 
Hangs on my Brows, and clams upon my Limbs. 1877 
NY W. Linc, Glass. (FE. D. S.1, Clam, to stick, to adhere as 
sheets of wet paper do to each other. 

Hence Clammed //, a., Clarmming vé/, 56. and 


ppl.a. 


1641 Mitton 4 aimady, (1851) 220 [We] have our earthly 
apprehensions so clamm’d and furr'd with the old levin. 
1683 Tryon Way to {fealth 201 ‘The finest of the Flour 
.. is ofa glutinating, clamming, and obstructing Nature. 


Clam (klem), v.2 [See Cham 50.6, CLanoun v.*] 
Ll. a. éutr. Of bells: To sound or erash to- 


gether. 

2a 1800 Lines in Belfry St. Peter's, Shrewsh. (No, When 
bells ring round and in their order be, They do denote how 
neighbours should agree; But when they clan, the harsh 
sound spoils the sport, And ’tis like women keeping Dover- 
court. 

b. frans. 

1702 Cam/fpanalogia lnproved, When they [bells] lie fifths 
thus x 32637 48, ’tis then most pleasant and eacellent music | 
to clam them; that is, the two notes of each concord to 
strike together, and if they be clam’d true the eight bells 
will strike like four, but with far greater musick and har- 
mony. 1822-76 Nanus Gloss. s.v., The bells are said to be 
clamuid when. .they are all pulled off at once. 

2. fig. To put an end to (din) ; to silence, hnsh: 
cf. CLAMOUR v.2 2. 

1674 N. Fatrrax Ault & Sedo. Ep. Ded., It. answers the 
noise of ‘l'alking by the stilness of Doing, as the Italians 
clam rowt and tattle into nodding and beckning. 

Henee Cla'mming w6/. sé. 

1684 Sch. Recreation (1), Clamming is when each concord 
strikes together, which heing done true, the eight will strike | 
but as four bells, and make a melodious harmony. 

Clam, 2.3 dal. [app. f. Cram sé.U in sense of | 
clutch.] To eluteh with the hand, grasp, grope. 

1822 Gar Steam- Boat 301 (Jam.), I felt, as I thought, a 
hand claming over the bed-clothes, 1877 Wud. Linc. Gloss. 
(E. D.S.) s.v., Le clammed howd on her or she’d hev tippled 
into th’ warpin’ dréan. 1886 S. WW. Linc. Gloss. s.v.. He 
clammed hold on the mane. 1879 JAMIESON s.v. Clam, ‘To 
clan or glaum, is to grope or grasp as in the dark, 

Clam (klem),v.4 05. [f. Cuam 54% 1d] 
intr. To dig or eolleet elams. 

1864 Suferings in Rebel Mit. Prisons 87 Formerly they 
had been allowed to go fishing and clamming. 

Clam, v.5, var. of CLuM to pinch with hunger. 

Clam, clamb, obs. or dial. pa. t. of CLIMB. 

Clamance: sec QUIT-CLAIMANCE. 

Clamant (klé-maint, klem-), @ fad. LL. 
clamdant-em, pr. pple. of clamére to cry out.] 

1. “it, Crying out, clamorous, noisy. 

1639 G. Danier Ecelus. xxvie 95 A Clamant Woeman, or 
of many words. 1730 Tnomson Ante 3530 Winter. .and 
a train Of clamant children dear. 1806 J. Grauame Birds 
Scot. 43 Clamant for food. 

b. of sounds, ete. (with mixture of scnse 2). 

1818 Keats Hvdystion u, This clamant word Broke through 
the careful silence. 1888 Mrs, OuirHant Joyce 1, 196 The 
sound.. became every moment more and more clamant. 

2. fig. ‘Crying’, urgent. Chiefly in Se. writers. 

1723 MeWarp Contend, Faith 2 (Jam.) A elear and con- 
tinued testimony against the clamant wickedness. 1850 
M:Cosu Div. Govt. (1852) 460 In order to the rectification 
of a clamant evil. 1858 Breveriwce //isd. (ndia III. vin. 
ix. 545 The abuses became every day more clamant. 1878 
Stevenson /uland Voy. 195 My appetite was a clamant, 
instant annoyance. 

Clamantly (klzmantli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] In a clamant manner, urgently. 

1863 Grosart Siall Stns (ed. 2) 20 Upon varions vital 
truths, and still clamantly-needed doctrine, 
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+Clama‘tion. O¢s. [ad. L. climation-em, n. 
of action, f. chémuire to cry ont.] A crying out, 
call, invoeation. 

soz Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) 1. xvii. 216 
Frawdes, cuyll thoughtes, clamaeyons, periurynges, 1658 
Sir, Browne //ydriot. 21 ‘Their iterated clamations to 
excitate their dying or dead friends, or revoke them unto life. 

Clamb(e, clamben, etc.: see C1iims. 

+ Clamber, v.1 Oés. [app. a. ON, A/ambra to 
clamp or pinch together (Vigf.), app. a frequenta- 
tive deriv. of *A/amdjan to press or squeeze, men- 
tioncd nnder CLAM sé.1 Mod.Ger. has, from the 
same source, A/ammern, to make fast with a 
clamp, constriet.] ‘To mass or clnster together. 

3340 Gaw. §& Gr. Ant. 801 So mony pynakle payntet 
watz poudred ay quere, Among pe castel carnelez, clambred 
so bik, bat pared out of papure pnrely hit semed.  /béd. 
r721 As alle pe clamberande clyffes hade clatered on hepes. 

Clam ber (kle«mbo1),v.2 Forms: 5-7 clambre, 
5-6 clamer, 6-7 clammer, 4- clamber. [In 
15th c. clambre-n, clamer-en. This appears to be 
a derivative of Ching wv, (pa.t., ME. clan, clant) ; 
an equivalent CLIMBER was in use in 16-17th ¢, 
Cf. the relation of wazder to wend, wind, of 
spatter, sputter, to spit, cte. ‘The general 16-17th 
c. form cfammer also associates itself with ¢/726 
with silent 6. It ean hardly be connected (in 
English) with Chamser v.!, though they prob. 
go back in different ways to the same source: 
see note to Cram sé.t In German, &/ammer, 
‘clam, clamp, hold-fast’, etc., had formerly the 
sense ‘clutch, claw’; thenee a derivative vb. ‘ to 
clutch. seize with elaws’ comes naturally; séc/ 
Aammirn is actually used in the sense ‘hook 
onesclf on, cling firmly’; eZammer or clanber up 
=‘ get up by eatching hold with claws? would 
be a natural extension. But links are wanting : 
klammer ‘claw’ is only MUG,, clamber up only 
English, and known only sinee sth ¢.] 

1. futy. To climb by catching hold with hands 
and feet; to creep or erawl wp (or down); to 
climb with difficulty and effort. 

1430 Bh. flawhyng in Kel, dat. 1. 299 When he [the 
young hawk] begynneth to clambre upon bowys tre hym 
ever more to hackyng. ¢1440 Prop. Pare. 79 Clameryu 
[1499 or crepyn], refto. 1530 Pacscr. 485/2, I clamer or 
clymine up upon a tree or any suche thyng, Je grvppe. 1591 
Harincton Ori, ur, xix. xx.(Ro, He clamer'd ip upon 
the shepheards horse. 1596 Suaxs. Aerch. FL we ve 31 
When you heare the drum... Clamber not you vp to the 
casements then. 1598 Florio, -lgerafppare ..to clime, to 
clammer. 361% /0é¢., /randre, to clammer vp any slippery 
or broken place, 1631 Weever dace, fun, Alon. 45 We was 
clammering ouer_a wall. 1707 Farqunar Beau Strat. 
nei, Leaping of Ditches, and clambring over Stiles. 1835 
W. Irvine Your Prairies 293 He clambered into a tree. 
1882 Miss Brapvon 3/2. Royad HU. i, 14 A dangerous kind 
of place..to go clambering about with a gun. 

b. draus.; cf. CLIMB. 

1998 Grenewey Zacitus’ Anu. 1. iv. (1622) 38 Some cow: 
ardly fleeing away, sought to clamber the tops of trees. 
1607 Suaks. Com ui. j.225 Vhe Kitchin Malkin. .Clambring 
the Walls to eye him. 41775 Jounson Western [sl, Wks. X. 
48 They can..clamber the mountain. 3807-8 W. Irvin 
Sadmag. (1824) 134 Worthy hodmen, clambering a ladder. 

2. intr. Of plants : To climb by means of tendrils, 
ete. Also évass. as in 1b.) 

1601 Hottaxp Peay xix. ¥. (Ro, Gladly they [encnmbers} 
would be clanbering upon walls, and climbing up to the 
house roof, if they can mect with any rough places to take 
hold by. 1864 D. Mitcnine See. Stor. 302 Vines clambered 
over the window. 1887 Fuxn V/is Man's IWife Iu. vi. 
215 ‘This was clambered, surmounted, and alniost com- 
pletely hidden by clusters of small blossoms. a 

3. fig. To elimb or struggle (sf) into a position 
of eminence; to attain with effort Zo. 

1576 FLeninc Janoplie £f.193 Thou knowest by what 
craftie collusion he hath clanimered up to the throne of 
tyrannie. a1g93 He. Sairn IF’ 4s. (1867) IL, 88 Some clamber 
to heaven by merits, some by angels, some by penance, and 
some by pardons. 1664 H. Mori dZyst. Zuiz. 438 His 
clambering into Imperial Power. wore. 

4. transf. Of a building, or anything rising in the 
air: To rise or aseend heavily, irregularly, or 
steeply, as if ‘strnggling upward’. 

ex611 Cnarman /iad xm. 561 Jove..will unbnild your 
towr's that clamber so, For ravishing my goods, and wife. 
1852 Hawtnornn Wonder-Bk., Chimera (1879) 211 Three 
spires of black smoke ..clambered snllenly into the atmo- 
sphere. 1858 — fr. § /t. Fricds. (1872) I. 164 A tall palace 
of gray, time-worn stone clambered skyward. 1864 ‘Tennv- 
son Ex. Ard, 60 Halfway up ‘The narrow street that clam- 
ber’d toward the mill. . . 

Clamber w.? var. form of CLAMOUR w.? 

Clamber (klembas), 56. [f. CoamBer v.*.] 
An act of clambering. 

1878 Brownsinc La Saisiaz 45 Roughness of the long 
rock-clamber. 1883 Vernon Ler in Mag. Art Nov. 3/2 
‘This clamber up the water-courses took a long time. 

Clamberer (klemboroz). [f. as prec. + -ER 1] 
He who or that which clambers: applied esp. to 
climbing plants. 

1597 Gurarp //erbad (1633) 888 Upright Clamberer, or 
Virgins bower, is also a kinde of Clematis. 1617 S. CoL- 
uns Def. BS. Ely 485 ‘The clamberer vp another way, who 
but the Pope? 1628 Parkinson Paradisus (heading of ch.), 
Clamberers or creepers. 
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Clambering (klemborin), v4/. sb. ‘The action 
of the vb. CLAMBER. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 79 Clameryuge or clymynge, refcie. 
1611 Frorio, a fowl .. a Clammering. @ 1631 
Dosne Sera. xii. 117 Though it be hard clambering thither 
and hard holding there, 1860 ‘Tynoatt Glac. 1.3 2p 1631 
I had two hours’ clambering over the mountains before 
break fast. . 7 me 

Clambering (klemborin’, pf/.a. That clam- 
bers, in various senses of vbs. 

¢1340 [see CLamBert.'} 1685 H. More //dust. % The 
clambring nature of the Goat. a1717 Parnece Gift Poetry 
(R.), No clambering mountains make my lover stay. «1763 
Suenstone Is. (1764) 1. 78 View the clamb'ring goats 
ascend. 1883 G. Atten in Anowledge 31 Aug. 129/1 The 
most clambering species of pea-flowers. 

Clame, var. of CLam, CLEAM ; obs. ff Chats. 

+ Cla‘mer, ? =CLam 56.1: ef. CLAMPER 2.2, 

1586 Richsnond, Wills (1853) 93, viij towrve spades, iiij 
pare of clamers. 

Clamer, obs. form of CLAMBER. 

Clamihewit (klami,hi#ét), Sc. Also clame-, 
elammy-, clawmi-, clam-. [Etymol. unknown. 
Jamieson offered the guess claiv my heued or head: 
bat Aewed has been obs. in north. dial. for 500 
years.] A drubbing, a blow. Also a misfortune. 
(Jamieson). 

19774 Fercusson Hallowfair Poet. Wks. (2845) 15 Frae 
a stark Lochaber axe He gat aclamihewit. 1785 Yr. /r. 
Lond.8 in Pocms Buchan Dial. (Jam.\, Some o' the chiels 
might lat a raught at me, an’ gi’ me_a clamihenit to snib me 
free comin that gate agen. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Adidge 
(1863) 207 ‘Get up, Saunders..or I'll take ye siccan a clam- 
hewit with my stick.” : 

Clamjamphrie (klemdgemfri’. Sv. and 
north, dial, Also 9 clanjamphry, -phrey, -fery, 
-frie,-fray. [Origin and history nncertain: Scott's 
clanjamphry suggests a contemptuous reference to 
a llighkand Clan, e. g. Clan Chattan, Clanranatd, 
ete.; and jampher occnrs in Sc. dialeets, variously 
used as ‘ scoffer, mocker, trifler, idler, shufiler ’, so 
that clanyamphery would give a passable sense. 
But it is more probable that the origiual idea is 
“trumpery’, and that the personal use is derived.] 

lL. Trumpery, rubbish. things of little valne. 

1825-79 Jamieson s.v., ‘Did you stop ull the roup was 
done?” ‘A was sell'd hut the clamjamfry.’ 

2. Spoken ‘mbbish’ ; nonsensical talk, ‘rot’. 

1825-79 in Jamieson from West of Fife. 

3. ‘Trumpery’ or worthless people. or those 
who are so viewed; rabble, mob, canaille; also 
‘applied to the purse-prond vulgar’ (Jam... 

1816 Scort Bl. Dwarf ix, ‘And what will ye do, if 1 
care na to..open the grate to sic a clanjamfrie?' 1828 — 
VAL Perth xii, The devit is very powerful with all this 
clanjanfray. 1821 Gant stan. Jar. Dalimailing 292 (Jam) 
A gang of play-actors..the first of that clanjamfrey who had 
ever been in the parish. 1861 Hecnes Tom Brown Oxf 
ix, I only know the whole clamjamfery of them were 
there. 1864 .\. McKay //ist, Atdimarnock 106 ‘The land- 
loupers and other clamjamphrie, that attended’the fairs. 

Hence Clamja‘mphried fA/. a. (sonce-tid. 
? treated as clamjamphrie. 

1887 Stevenson Underivoods 1. vii, 100 An’ Jea’s us puir, 
fous men Clainjamfried in the but and ben He ca’s the 
carth. 

Clamme, obs, form of Cian. 

+Cla‘mmer!, O#s. [f. Cham v1 + -eR 1.) 
That which clams or causes cohesion. 

1633 Gerard’s Herbal w. dix. 1218a, ‘Vhe Lapine is as 
Galen writeth..one of the emplaistickes or clammers. 

Clammer?, U.S. [f Cuan 54.2 1d.) One 
who digs clams. 

_ 1888 Cambridge (Mass.) Press 15 Sept. 1/7 Clammers call 
in daily at the Neck, on their way up to Ipswich. 

Clammer, obs. form of CLAMBER. 

Clammily (klemili), a/v. [f. Cuammy a. + 


-LY *.] In a clammy manner. 

a 1845 lloop Bridge Sighs vi, Wipe those poor lips of 
hers, Oozing so clamnily. 1853 Fraser's Mog. XLVIIL. 
695 [It] comes fitfully, coldly, cnn, as a breath es- 
caped from the charnel-house, 1878 J/asgue Poets 247 
Perspiring clhanunily Over sonte fearful secret in the family. 

Clamminess (klaminés), [fas prec. + -nESs.] 
Clammy state or quality; sticky dampness, vis- 
cosity, adhesiveness, tenacity. 

1528 Paynes Saderne Regin. O tij, Theyr [fishes’] clam. 
niynes, grossenes, and coldnes, maye be taken away with 
certaine sauces. 1597 Gurarb //erbalt.xl.§ 5 Wheate. .hath 
also a certaine clannnines and stopping shal 1676 Grew 
Anat. Plants wu. ti. § 10 ‘That Clanmiiness of some 
Flowers, whereby. .they stick to our Fingers. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc, 104 That will_spoit the Clamminess of the 
Glew. 1842 J. Srevensos in Spurgeon 7'rcas, Dav, Ps. xxii. 
15 Clamminess of the mouth .. had already seized him. 
1855 Bain Seases & Jt. u. ii. (1864) 196 Clamminess is a 
distinct sensation arising from the adhesion of a substance 
to the skin. — 

Clamming, 7d/. sé. and ffi. a.: see CLam v.t 
and °, 

Clamming, fi /, a.: see CLEMMING. 

+Clammish, a. Ods. [f. Cram a1 +-18.] 
Somewhat clam or clammy ; sticky, viscous. 

1843 Tranenon tr. Vigo's Chirurg. 1. x. 10 Very viscous 
wee orclanmysh. 1544 PHair Regin. Lyfe (1560) Diijb, 
Fleume, that is tough and clammyshe, hanging upon the 


lunges. 1616 Scwit. & Marku. Conntr, Farme $5 A cere 
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taine pap or thicke clammish substance. a 1678 Marvett 
Wks. I11. 509 Such a clammish issue still does rage, The 
shame and plague both of the land and age. 
+Cla‘mmishness. 0s. [f. prec. + -N¥ss.] 
Clammish quality ; viscidity, stickiness, 

1§28 Paysu. Salerne Regint. Oijb, Fyshe .. of smal 
clammysbenes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xviii, 722 This fruite 
bycause of his clammishnesse and slyme, 

Clammy (klemi), @. Also 3 claymy, 6-7 
clammye, (7 clamy). [Form-history obscure: 
first found as claymy 1398-1495, clammy ¢.1425, 
dates which agree with the first appearance of 
Cia a.tand v.!, with which it is now associated in 
sense. It may have been thence formed with suffix 
-¥: ef. sticky, clingy. But it is also possible that 
an earlier *c/émiz, from OE. chim, mnd, sticky 
elay, CLoam, was shortened to clammy (ef. silly, 
sorry, hallow), and then associated with Cia 
a.and v. Fnrther evidenee is wanted.] 

1. gen. Soft, moist, and sticky; viscous, tena- 
cions, adhesive. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De /, R.vi. i. (1495) 186 The fyrste 
chyldhode wytbout teeth is yet ful tender and nesshe and 
qwany and claymy. 1528 Payne. Salerne Regim, Otijb, 
An yele is a slymye fyshe, clammy, and ppecaly a stopper. 
1551 ‘Vurxer Herbal 1. (1568) Avj b, It hath blewe floures, 
the liole herbe is clammy, and hath a stronge sauoure. 
1570 Lavixs .Vasxip. 109 Clammye, fesa.r, viscosus. @ 1793 
G. Winte Sedborne 12853) [1 lil, 300 The weh was of a very 
clammy quality. 1865 Luspocn /’reh. Times xiii. (9878) 475 
-\ soft substance, rather clampiy and sweet. 

b, Of bread: Doughy. Of soil, earth: Moist 
and unetuons. 

1530 Patscr. 307/2 Clammy as breed is, nat through 
baken, Jastenr. 15955 Furdle Facions 1. ti. 33 The earth at 
that tyme beyng but clammie and softe. 1560 WuiITEHORSE 
Ord. Souldiours (3588) 45 b, ‘This redde earth is the fattest, 
and the clammiest of all the rest. 1655 Movrer & Benxet 
flealdth's Huprow. (1746) 340 The oven .. not too hot at the 
first, lest the outside be burnt and the inside clamy. 1872 
Baxer Vile 7r7but. viii. 139, 1 followed tbe herd... through 
ceep clammy ground and high grass. 

e. Of liquids: Viseid. 

1sgo Exyor /mage Gov. 72 Great abundance of supertlu- 
onse humours, thicke and clammie. 1650 Futter Pisgah 
ll. aii, 270 No vessels sailing thereon [Dead Sea], the 
claminy water being a reat Remora to obstruct their pas- 
sage. 1720 Gay Poet. Wés. (1745) 11. 78 Where the long 
table floats with clainmy beer. 1830 Lixnotey Nat. Syst. 
Sot, 128 Trees... yielding a clammy juice. 

d. Of vapour, perspiration, mist, ete.: Damp, 
aud as it were clinging to the skin. 

1635 Swan Spee. 1. v. § 2 (1643) 91 Clammie Exhalations 
are scattered abroad in the aire. 1697 Br. Patrick Cont. 
Fx. x. 29 ‘Thick darkness '.. made, I suppose, by such 
clammy Fog» that they sensibly affected the Egyptians, 
@ 1703 Pomrrer Poet, Wks. (1833) 91 When to the margin 


of the grave we come. .Our face is moistened with aclammy | 


sweat. 1872 Buack eidv. Phaeton xxv. 346 Stifling in the 
ens atmosphere of Soho. . A 

e. Of the skin, ete. ; Suffused with sticky damp, 
c. g. in the death-sweat. 

1425 Cookery Bhs. (1888) 25 3if bin hond waxe clammy. 
1626 ‘T. WL. Caunssin's Hdoly Crt. 38 His hands are globes 
made round, there is nothing rugged, clainmy, or bowed. 
1795 Soctuny Joan of circ vi, 448 The cold sweat stands 
Upon his clainmy fimbs. a 1839 PrarD Pocnts (1864) I. 203 
The sign of the Cross on his clammy brow. 

$2h Sg: Sluggish, lagging (like a clammy slug). 

a@ 1613 Oversury Al IVi/e (2638) 99 His dull eye, aud lowr- 
ing head, and a certain clammy benummed pace, 

Clamor, var. of CLAMOUR. 

Clamorous (kle’méras), a2. Forns: 5 clam- 
ourus, 7: arous, -orouse, § -9 -ourous, 6-clamor- 
ous. [Corresponds to med.L. ¢édmédrés-us, and 
obs. F. clamoreux, {. 1. clamérem CLAMouR: sce 
-uus.] Charaeterized by clamour. ’ 

1. Of the nature of elamour; uttered with, or 
aceompanled by, elamour or shouting; noisy. 

1526 Pilyr. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 92 b, Defendeth with 
hygh and clamorous wordes or speche his epliyen, 1596 
Suaxs. Tam, Shr. im. ji, 180 Hee .. kist her lips with such 
a clamorous smacke, that at the parting all the Church did 
eccho. 1667 Mitton /”. £, x. 479 Chaos wilde .. frercely 
oppos'd My journey strange, with clamorous uproare. 1712 
Aopison Sfecf. No. 440 26 He still reasoned in a more 
clamorous and confused manner. 1828 D'Israrzi CAas, /, 
LL.i. 23 Loud and clamorous was the babble against the new 
soap. 1843 [°mERsoN Transcendcentalist Wks, (Bobn) 11.291 
‘They .. reject the clamorous nonsense of the hour. 

2. Uttering loud and persistent cries or shonts ; 
noisy, voeiferons; loudly urgent. Said of persons 
and other agents, or instruments; and ¢nznsf. of 
plaees where these are. 

1540-54 Croxk P's. (1844) 19 Mercifull Lorde. Jet ascende 
vp to thyne eare My woftll voyce, and clamorous. 1600 
Suaxs. 4. ¥.£. wi. 152, I will bee..more clamorous then 
a Parrat against raine. 1728 Pork Dane. un. 353 The 
clain‘rous crowd is hush'd with mugs of Mum. 1810 Scotr 
Lady of £..i, Clamorous War-pipes yelled the fk 
sound. 1858 W. Jonxson fonica 27 The zeal of those that 
miss the prize On clamorous river-banks, 1870 Bryant 
fliad 1. 1. 45 Thersites only, clainorous of tongue, Kept 
brawling. ; Py. 

3. fig. That urgently claims attention, ‘erying *; 
importonate, (Often ineluding actual noise.) _ 

1621-31 Laup Sev. Sernt. (1847) 98. I doubt our sins 
have been as clamorous upon God to heat His fire. 1692 
TY. Mare] Ace. Ver event, 44 Put an end to this clamor. 
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ous Evil. 2712 Ansutnnot Yoh Bud? (1755) 13 Clamorous 
debts. i J. Girsert Chr. Atonem. i, (1852) 5 The age... 
we may almost say, is clamorous for new works. 

Clamorously (klemoérasli’, adv. [f. pree. 
+-LY*.] Ina clainorous manner; noisily ; with 
lond importnnity. 

1532 Bonner Let. in Burnet Records 1. No. 44 (R.) Such 
conclusions as were clamorously.. alledged to be super- 
fluous. 1661 Origen's Opin, in Phoenix (1721) 1. 14 Some 
have too hastily fancied and as clamorously pronounced. 
1697 Leste Short Aleth. with Deists Pref. (T.), They 
are unmerciful and triumph clamorously. 1828 D'Isragti 
Chas. J, 11. 1.23 A troop of women. .clamorously petitioned 
against the new soap. 1865 Miss Brappon Sir Jasper vii. 
62 She is welcomed clamorously by younger sisters and 
brothers. 

_Clamorousness (kla'mérasnés).  [f. as prec. 
+-NESs.] The quality of being clamorous ; noisi- 
ness ; noisy urgeney or importunity. 

1617 Hirron IWés. IT. 116 As long as it is possible to 
shunne the importunitie of the conscience, and to put by the 
clamorousnesse tbercof, wee will bee sure to doe it. 1655 
Furcer Ch. Hist, 1x. iv. $10 Clamorousness and multitude 
do much in crying up matters. 1824-9 Laxpor /mag. 
Conv, (1846) 1. 4 My palfrey eyed them askance for thetr 
clamorousness. 

+Clamo‘se, -ouse, @. Oés. [ad. L. chimds-us 
noisy, clamorous, f. c/émdr- CLAMOUR : see -OUS. 
Perh, immediately a. OF. *c/amous, -eus, in mod.F. 
clameux, -euse.) Noisy, clamorous. 
¢1380 Wyeur Ws. (1880) 105 To robbe be pore peple aftir- 
ward bi clamouse beggynge. /6fd. 2 “To... sclsiinanen 
crist wip pis clamose beggynge dampned of goddis lawe. 
Clamour, -or (klamaz), sé. Forms: 4-5 
clamur, -ure, -oure, 6 -ore (7 claymour), 4~ cla- 
mour, clamor. [a. OF. clamor, clamur,12-13the. 
clamour (=Sp., Pr. clamor, It. clamore) :—. cla- 
mor-ent a call, shout, cry, f. root of c/dmd-re to 
ery out, shont.] 

1, Loud shouting or outery, vociferation ; esp. the 
excited outery of vehement appeal, complaint, or 
opposition: commonly, but not always, implying 
a mingling of voices. 

€1386 Cuaucer Anf’'s 7. 137 ‘The eee clamour [z.7 
clamor} and the waymentynge nich that the ladies made 
at the brennynge Of the bodies, c1400 Destr. Troy 5997 
Myche clamur & crie for care of hor dethe. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour 1 vj, Our lord god..forgetteth not the clamour 
and prayer of the trewe and juste. ¢1g0o Lancelot 3264 
‘The clamore and the cryis Was lamentable and petws. 1523 
Fitzuurs. //xs6. § 169 He that stoppeth his eare at the 
clamoure or crie of a pore man. 1 Sxexe Reg. Ways. 
Table 71 Clamour, crying, and voice popular, sould follow 
ane manslayer, 1611 Susks. Wnt. 7.1. fi. 189 Contempt 
and Clamor Will be my Knell. 1735 Berketey Def Free- 
th, Afath, § 22 The worst cause produceth the greatest 

clamour, 1828 Wesster, Clamor, 1845 Watery Elem. 
Ket, (L), Attempts to suppress evidence, or to silence a 
speaker by clamour, 1871 R. Evuss Catsd/ns xb 6 Wouldst 
thou .. Break with clamour at any cost the silence? 

b. with a, and £7, A shout, a ery; an outburst 
of noisy utterance. 

1382 Wycur Zsther ix. 31 Fastingis and clamoures [1388 
the cries} and dajes of lotis. 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour 
Hijb, Many clamours and orysons.they hadde. .made unto 
god. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. $27 A greet clamour and a 
houge noise was herde through the towne. 1588 Suaxs. Z. 
ts és v. ii. 874 Sickly eares, Deaft with the clamors of their 
owne deare grones, 1697 Davoren Virg. Georg. 1. 234 Birds 
with clamours frighted from the Field. 1839 ‘THirt-watc 
Greece V1. 145 Ie was interrupted in a speech by clamours 
of disapprobation. ‘ . 

_ 2. fg. General vehement expression of feeling, 
especially of discontent or disapprobation (often 
ineluding noisy manifestation) ; Tig outery. 

[e1386 Cuavcer Ties 7. 33 Ffor which oppression was 
swich clamour.] 1393 Gower Conf 111. 263 The comun 
clamour tolde ‘he newe shame of sinnes olde, 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng, Vu. (1920) 192 b/t [He] had oftentymes herde the 
comyn clamoure of the Englysshe men. 1664 Power Exf. 
Philos. 11, 188 Though it be a Conceit that hath possess d 
all ages. .the Clamour was never so high as it is now. 1707 
Freinp ('etertorough's Cond, Sp. 165 It was the general 
clamour here, that his Lordship gave an extravagant tn- 
terest. 1828 D'Isracui Chas, /, 1. iv. 55 The clamour for 
war continued, year after year, in our country. 1844 Lp. 
Brovonan Brit. Const. tx. § x. (1862) 111 The clamour ex- 
cited against an unpopular measure, 4 

3. Loud vocal noise of beasts and birds. 

1719 Youxc Puraphr. Fob (Ro, And stills the clamour of 
the craving nest. 1748 Axson Voy. 11. ii. 309 The clainonr 
..of domestic poultry, which range the woods. 1820 W. 
Irving Sketch Be I1. 60 The clamour of a troop of dogs of 
all sorts and sizes, 1859 Kinascey A/isc, (1860) II. 40 The 
sweet clamour of the wild fowl. | 

4. Loud noise of inusical instruments ; and, more 
generally, of a storm, waterfall, ete. 

1592 Nobod: t Someb, (1878) 328 Trumpets and drums, 
your dreadfull clamors situa | 1716 Appison(J.), Here the 
loud Arno’s boist’rous clamours cease. 1739 SuELVOCKE 
artillery 1, 90 ‘That Clanour which usually attends the 
hurning of Saltpeter. x8s0 Prescott Pern II]. 214 The 
hideous clamour of conch, trumpet, and atabal. 1876 Swin- 
puRNE Evechth. 560 The clamour of his storms. 

5. Comsb,, as clamour-proof adj. 

1689 in Cobbett Pari. fist. Eng. (1809) V. 244 ‘ His blood 
be upon himn,* meaning the Lord Chief Justice, who said, 
“Let it! Iam clamour-proof |’ 

Clamonur, -or (kle'maz), v.! [f. prec. sh.] 

1. zutr. To make a clamour; to shout, or utter 
loud and continued cries or calls; to raise an outery, 
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make a noise or din of speech. Said of persons, 
animals, and instruments of noise. 

¢1400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 277 b/r Thilke persons. .drawen 
also the feeble witted people..to clamure and to crye on 
matters that they stirred. 1530 PatsGr. 485/2, I clamer, or 
krye out with a loude voyce, ze mescrye. 1605 Sitaxs. 
Macb. iii. 65 The obscure Bird clamor'd the liue-long 
Night. 1727 Tuomson Sumer 1656 The Quait clamours 
for his running mate. 18g2 Miss Yoncr Cameos 1. xli. 355 
The London mob clamoured in fury without. 

b. To raise an outcry against. 

1548 UDALL, etc. Erasm, Par. Acts xviii. 6 (R.) When they 
clamoured agaynste hym. 1681-6 J. Scott Chm. Life (1747) 
III. 209 When therefore their Conscience begins to clamour 
against their Wickedness .. the Mercy of God is the usual 
Sanctuary they fly to. 1848 Macautay Hist, Eng. 1. 379 
Many persons were. .disposed to clamour against the inno- 
vation, simply because it was an innovation. 

2. intr. To raise an outcry for; to seck, demand, 


or call importunatcly for, or fo do a thing. 

165: Hoppes Leviath, 1. xxi. 109 Very ahsurd for men to 
clamor as they doe, for the Liberty they so manifestly en- 
joy. 19752 Jouxson Rambler No. 195 » 6 They..clamoured 
vehemently for the prologue. 1841 D'Israrii Amen, Lit. 
(1867) 756 The Catholics clamoured for a free press 1nder 
Charles the Second. 1869 Freeman Nornt. Cong. (1876) 
Ill. xiv. 339 Men were eagerly clamouring to go home. 

3. rans, + a. To disturb with clamour; to din. 

1625 Bacon £ss., Counsel (Arb.) 329 Let them not come.. 
in a Tribunitious Manner; For that is, toclamour Counsels, 
not to enforme them. 1642 Pinxr in Ellis Orig. Lett, n. 
280 III. 299 The Disciples when in danger of drowning 
clamoured our Saviour with ‘Master, carest thou not that 
we perish?’ 1649 Evetyn fem. (1857) LI. 49 Legions of 
women went down to clamour the House for his enlarge- 
ment. x Mitton Sanson 1621 Clamouring thir god with 
praise, Who had made thir dreadful enemy thir thrall, 

b. With advd. compi.; To move or drive by 
clamouring ox? of, txto; to put dow by clamour. 

1646 J. Maine Sermon conc, Unity (1647) 36 To... clam: 
our down all the primitive Truths for some Generations 
taught among them, 1693 Sourn Ser. (1823) 1. 408 We 
may much more easily think to clamour the sun and moou 
out of their courses. 1875 Jowrrt /’/ato (ed. 2) I. 132 They 
. laugh at him, and hoot him, until. .he is clamoured down 
and retires of himself. 1888 Pad/ Afaii G. 8 June 2/2 ‘he 
public have been clamoured .. into a belief that, etc. 

4. trans. To utter or assert clamorously. 

1856 Frovor Hist. Eng. (1858) 11. vil. 127 The imperialist 
cardinals..clamoured that the evil had been caused by the 
dilatory timidity. 1859 Texnyson Aferdin & Vivien 621 
Is it clamour’d by the child, Or whisper’d in the corner? 
1863 Loner. Wayside inn, Birds Kellingw. 14 Hungry 
crows..Claioured their piteous prayer incessantly. 

Cla‘mour, -or,v.¢ Also clamber. [Evideutly 
related to CLaM v.2, of which it may be a fre- 
quentative derivative (cf. stutter, patter), and so 
better spelt c/zmmer. The actual spelling shows 
association with the prec. word, and actual relation 
to that is, of course, also possible. Identity with 
Ger, Rammeern, or with clamber, seems hardly ad- 
missible, though association with the latter is found 
by a correspondent skilled in campanology, who 
says: 

Clambering describes the way in which the sounds of the 
hells clamber as it were one on the top of another when 
they get into confusion; in Yorksh. it is called jasndJing.] 

1. Bell-ringing. See quot. and cf. CLaM v.2 

Todd says ‘A term in ringing, according to Warburton, 
which other commentators. .imagine to be merely his own 
pes It is, however, prohable. To encrease the strokes 
of the clapper on the bell, in falling it.’ 

1747 Warsurton Shaks. Wks. (T.), When hells are at the 
height, in order to cease them, the repetition of the strokes 
becomes much quicker than before; this is called clamour- 
ing them. c1800 W. Jones Key to Art of Ringing 4 A 
true compass makes the ringing pleasant and harmonious 
-.the want of it produces those clamberings and firings 
(as it is called) tbat destroy all music, and is very disgusting 
to every judicious ear. . 

2. To au from noise, to silence; =Ciam v.? 2. 

[Supposed by Warburton to be taken from the fact that 
the clamouring of bells is immediately followed by silence.] 

r6x1 Suaks. Wint. T. ww. iii. 250 Clown. *Tis well they are 
whispring: clamor your tongues, and not a word more. 
1630 J. ‘Tavior (Water P.) Sir Gregory Nonsence Wks. 1/2 
Cease friendly cutting throats, Clamour the promulgation 
of your tongues And yield to Demagorgon's policy. 

Clamoureyr (Ke mora), [f. CLamouR 3.1 + 
-ER!.] One who clamours. 

1653 Gavpren Hierasp. 468 These clamourers who make 
the greatest cry do not yield the fairest fleece. 1827 Q. 
Rev, XXXV. 290 A modern clamourer for retrenchment. 
1836 Hor. Smite 7¥2 Trump. (1876) 71 The clamourers 
against the abuses of the church. 

Clamouring (klemorin), 747.5. The action 
of the verb CLaMouR (in various senses). 

1548 UDALt, etc. Erasm, Par. Luke iv. 41 (R.) He rebuked 
their clamouryng and crying. 1641 SANDERSON Ser. IL. 8 
After all this clamouring against English-Popish cere- 
monies, 1884 Ansin S. Swan Dor. Arrke xiii, 116 Clamour- 
ings for their presence came from Hartfield House. 

Clamouring (kle-marin), 7/7. 2. That clam- 
ours. 

1635 Barrirre Mil. Discip. cxviii, (1643) 406 Untill the 
Morrowes Clammoring Drum, invite againe into the field. 
1884 Gitmour Afongols 242 ‘The birds .. ventured down to 
their clamouring young. 

Clamourist (klemorist). rave. [see -157.] 
One who belongs to the ay of clamour. 

ax84x T. Hook is cited by Ogilvie. 1880 KixctaKe 
Crimea V1. 336 To gain the confidence of the clamourists. 
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Clamoursome (klemoisim), a. sort). dial. 
[f. Cuamour sd. + -SomE.] Clamorous. 

1855 H’hithy Gloss., Clamoursome, noisy, urgent. * Wait 
a while and deeant be sae clamoursome,’ 1863 Mrs. Too. 
coop Yorksh. Dial, 1 couldn't beg, 1 don’t liketo be clam. 
mersome, 18977 E, Pracock NV. IW. Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Clamonrsome, 1887 Hatt Caine Son of Hagar 1. ii, 
They're varra clammersome, the black-faced sorts. 

Clamp (klemp), 52.1 [Known sinee 15th (or 
14th) c. Also in Du. (sinee 16th c.) Aamfe, now 
Alamp, ‘clamp, cleat’, LG. and mod.Ger. é/amp, 


| 


klampe, in HG. dial. 2lampfe; on WGer. type | 


*klampa wk. fem., and *ké/ampo wk. masc., be- 
longing to a stem *A/amp-, supposed to be a by- 
form of *iamb-, klamun-: see Cuam sh), with 
whieh this word is to a certain extent synonymous, 
From the same sten, MHG. had &éampfer, and 
mod.IIG,. dial. Mampfer. klamper (Bav., in sense 
of modem Ger. £/ammera clamp. Whether the 
Eng. word was adopted from 1G. or Du, or was 
a native derivative which happens not to be known 
in OE, or ME, up to the r4thc., is uncertain.] 

1. A brace, clasp, or band, usually of iron or other 
rigid material, used for giving strength and sup- 
port to ficxible or movable objects, or for fasten- 
ing two or more things secirely together. In 
many technical senses : 

e.g. A bar of iron for binding together stones ina building, 
also a metal clasp or rivet for broken china-ware, etc.t a 
piece of wood attached to or inserted into another to 
strengthen it and prevent warping. 

a nee [see 4]. 1476-8 Churchw. elec. St, cindren's 
Hubbard in Brit, Mag. XXXAL, 31 Item, for ij Clampys of 
lren for pewes..iij@. 1490 Churchie. Acc. St. Dunstan's, 
Canterd., Payde for fettyng home the clampis for the baners 
jd. 1535 CoverDate /.., xxxvi. 29 loyned with his corner 
boride from vnder vp, and aboue vpon the heade to conie to- 
gether with a clampe. rgsgx Recorpi Cast. Avowd?. (1536) 
54 Twoo small clampes of thinne brasse plate. 1823 P. 
Nicnotson /’ract, Build. 221 Clauip, a piece of wood fixed 
to the end of a thin board. .to prevent it from casting, 1833 
Arnott /’/ysics I, 1. 69 Where the stones of a building are 
held together by clamps or bars of iron .. the expansion in 
summer of these clamps will force the stones apart. 1877 
W. Tuomson Voy. Challenger 1, i. 22 A light india-rubber 
clamp. .sufficiently strong to grasp and retain anything light. 
1877 Bryant Odyss. ¥. 300 He bored the beams, and. made 
them fast with nails and clamps. 18979 Sa.ain Daily Ted. 
26 Dec., One of the iron clamps ofa trunk. 1879 ‘I'iomson 
& Tart Nat. Phil, 1.1.8 149 Attach the two sheets together 
by very slight paper or muslin clamps gummed to them along 
the common curved edge, /ézd. § 198 A geometrical clamp 
is a means of applying and maintaining six mutual pres- 
sures between two bodies touching one another at six points. 


b. Ordnance. The cap-square of a gun. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Clamps are also 
small crooked plates of iron, fore-locked upon the trunnions 
of the cannon, to keep them steady in their carriages at sea. 
ibid... 4 The cap-squares, otherwise called clamps. 

e. fig. 

1860. Emerson Cond, Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) IL. 322 A 
king on the top; with clamps and hoops of castles, gar- 
risons, and police. 1862 S. Lucas Secudarta 103 A series of 
rules..sustained and suspended, as it were, by the clamp of 
a common religious profession. 

2. A name of various appliances, tools, or instru- 
ments with opposite sides or parts which may be 
screwed or otherwise brought together, so as to 
seize, hold, compress, or pineh anything: 

e.g. with Yoiners, an apphance of this nature in which 
articles are firmly held while being formed, or are com- 
pressed together while their glue joint is drying: a check 
for a vice, made of lead, copper, or other soft material to 
grasp without hruising, etc. = Cram sé,1 2, 

1688 R. Hota Avimoury st. 187/2 Clamps are Pinchers 
with which Foxes and Badgers are taken out of the Earth. 
1927 Brapuey Fam, Dict.s.v. Badger-hunting, The Clamps, 
whereby the Badger nay be taken out alive, to make Sport 
therewith afterwards, 1867-77 (:. Cuampers Astvon. Voc. 
913 Clam, a contrivance for making fast for a time certain 

arts of an instrument which are ordinarily moveable, 1869 

oA. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 31 An india-rubber tube, 
which is to be closed by aclamp. 1876 Foster Phys... iv. 
(1879) 127 To place a clamp on the vessel on the proximal 
side of the ligature. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Clamp, an in- 
strument employed for the purpose of compressing the 
pedicle of a tumour, hefore its removal by the knife. .it con- 
sists essentially of two metal blades capable of being approx- 
imated and fixed hy a screw movement. 


+b. p/. Claws, ‘clutches’; =Cran sé.1 3. Obs. 

1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 582 And what hee onys into 
his Clampis catche maye The poore man theereof no peece 
shal come bye. 

3. Naut. in various senses. 

a. One of the thick planks ina ship’s side below 
the ae which support the ends of the deck- 
beams; b.a piece of timber applicd to a mast or 
yard to prevent the wood from bnrsting ; ¢. a plate 
of iron which can open or shut so as to confine a 
spar; d. a one-checked block, ete. 

1626 Cart. Suite Accid. Fug. Seamen 9 For clamps, 
middle bands and sleepers, they be all of 6 inch planke for 
binding within, 1627 — Seaman's Gram. ii. 6 Your risings 
are aboue the Orlop as the Clamps are vnder it. 1948 
Anson Voy. u. iv. 158 Two standards were broken, as also 
several clamps. 1794 Rigging 5 Seamanship 1.164 Clamp, 
a crooked iron plate, fastened to the after-end of the main- 
cap of snows, to secure the trysail-mast. 1867 SmyrH 
Satlors’ Word-bk., Clamp, a one-cheeked block ; the spar to 
which it is fastened being the other cheek. 


CLAMP. 


+4. In other obs. uses: see qnots. AZ a clams 
has been explaincd as ‘at a pinch’, ie. ‘in a 
moment’, but this is doubtful. 

«1400-50 Alexander 3263 All werldly bing, I-wis, purze 
pe will of cure lord, In-to be contrare clene is at a clamp 
turned. 1576 Gascoicne Steele G7. (Arb.) 68 How ere their 
gownes, be gathered in the backe, With organe pipes, of 
old king Henries clampe. 1674 Ray NV. Country H’ds. 14 
Clamps, irons at the ends of Fires, to keep up the Fewel. 
In other places called Creepers or Dogs. 19746 Mites in 
Phil. Thans, XLV. 56 A Clamp of Iron, such as is used 
for heating Box-Irons for smoothing Linen-Clothes. 

5. attrib, and in Comd., as clamp-ring, -treat- 
ment (in Med.\, -tube; clamp-irons, andirons ; 
clamp-nail, a large-headed nail for fastening iron 
clamps; clamp-plate (SA7/-dud/ding), an iron 
plate, generally of circular shape, serving to unite 
two bodies; elamp-serew : see quot. 

1942-1800 Datiey, “Clamp-tyvons, at the Ends of Fires to 
keep np the Fewel, called also Creepers, or Dogs [#7 cardier 
cdds, clamps.] _ 1721-1800 /Aid,, “Clamfp-nails. ¢ 1850 
Rudin, Navig. (Weale) 134 Clanyp nails are short stout nails 
with large heads, for fastening iron clamps, 186g Sir FE. 
Reen Shiphadid. xii. 239 Additional strength is often given 
to the upper part of a ship by means of rail and *Clamp- 
plates. 1879 S. Hicnuev in Cassed’’s Techn. Educ. IV. 
2357/2 The *clamp-ring attached to each form of lamp. 1831 
Brewster Oftics xii. 102 ‘I'hree pair of “clamp screws. 
1874 Knicht Dict Mech. (. 3560/2 Clamp-serc, a jomer’s 
implement, on the bench, or to be attached to the work, for 
holding work to a table, or two pieces together. 1879 S. 
Hicucery in Cassedl’s Techn, #educ. W. 2537/2 ‘Two sharp 
edges were left to bite on the adjusting *clamp-tube. ; 

Clamp, 4 [Perh. a specilic application of 
prec.: cf. the analogous pair Cram sé.1, 4.) 

yl. An earlier uame of the edible Clams of N. 
America. 1624, 1672 [sce Cram sh2 1d). 

2. Usually Clamp-shell ; the large bivalve shell 
of the tropical molluses Chama and 7ridacna 

Faintly Chamacea. 

1835 Kiray /fah. & Inst. ciniue 1. vii. 251 Vhe giant 
Clamp-shells .. sometimes four feet in length and weighing 
more than five hundred pounds suspend their vast bulk by 
means of a strong hyssus. 1847 Carvr'xter Zool. § 952. 

Clamp klemp), sé. [Evidenced only sinee 
16th c.; identical with MDu. and Du. &amp 
‘heap’, and possibly an adoption of that word as 
aterm of brieckmakers. It may be originally from 
the same root as Cramp sé.!, with the notion of 
a closely compressed inass; sce also CLUMP.] 

A compact heap, inound, or pile of materials: in 
various specific senses : 

L. Brich-making. A large quadrangular stack 
or pile of bricks bnilt for burning in the open air. 

1596-7 S. Fixcue in Ducarel //zst. Croyad'on (1783) App. 
133 lo the Parke wecame, and there wente from clampe to 
clampe. 1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 128 For burning a 
Clamp of 16000 bricks, they use about 7 Tunns of coal. 1945 
De foe's Eng. Tradesnt. (1841) 1. iii. 22 A person goes into 
a brickmaker’s field to view his clamp, and buy a load of 
bricks. 1844 AuB. Smitu tae. Jr. Ledbury xxxvit. (1886) 
rg Where..some contiguous brick clamp dispelled the 
gloom. 

2. Farming, &. A mound of earth or tarf lined 
with straw, in whieh potatoes, etc., are kept during 
winter; b. a stack of turf or peat; ¢. a manure- 
heap; d. a heap of farm or garden rubbish for 
burning, etc. 

1724 Swiet Wks. (1834) IL. 79/1 Not a bit of turfin this 
cold weather; and Mrs. Johnson and the dean .. forced to 
assist at the Bog, in gathering up the wet hottois. of old 
clamps. 19744-So W. Ennis A/od. //usbandni. V1. i gt A 
square clamp or dunghil. 1753 Henry Stream Wind in 
Phil. Trans. XLNUL 2 Several clamps of turf .. standing 
ina bog. | 1991 Projects in Ann. Reg. 108/1 Men..pile up 
the dung ina square clamp. 1834 Srit. Husd, 1. xvi. 352 
When the inclosure was filled with sods, and the clamp 
raised to the height of eight feet, twelve fires were all 
kindled at the same time, and, in less than forty-eight 
hours, the whole mass .. was entirely burnt through to the 
top. 1881 Daily News 4 June 5/5 ‘he clamps of mangolds 
were being eaten into with alarming rapidity. 

3. Afining, ete: A pile of limestone or metal 
ore for roasting, a heap of coal for coking, ete. 

1877 E. Peacock N, WW. Linc. Gloss, (KE. D.S.), Clamp, 
a pile of bricks or limestone for burning. ; 

4. Comb., as clamp-hurnt adj., clamp-brick, -kiln, 

1795 Exsuane Agric. Surv. Clackmt, 311 (Jam.) When the 
uncalcined lime-stone is imported, the farmers burn it in 
what is called clamp-kilns, which are huilt round or ohlong 
with sods and earth. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 408/2 Clamp- 
bricks. .kiln-burnt bricks and marl stocks, as well as Dutch 
clinkers. 1881 Mechanic § 1132. 539 Clamp-burnt bricks. 

Clamp (klemp), 56.4 Chiefly d/a7, [Onomato- 
pecic: app. with association of clap, clumsy, club, 
etc., and stamp, tramp, champ.) A heavy, solid 
step, tread, or stamp with the feet. : 

1789 Ferausson Poems 1. 280(Jam.) Broggs, whilk on my 
body tramp, And wound like death at ilka clamp. 1863 
Mrs. Gaskete Syfeia's Z. vi, The clamp of their [horses’} 
feet on the round stable pavement. 

b. Coméb., as elamp-shoes, hcavy shoes for 
rough work (Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858). 

Clamp (klemp), v.1 [f CLamp sé.1, corresp. to 
Du. 2lampen, dial. Ger. Alampfen and klampfern, 
beside Alammen, klammern.] 

1, ¢vans. To make fast with a clamp or clamps, 

1677-96 Moxon Afech. Exerc. (1703) 110, 1688 R, Homme 


CLAMP. 


Arntoury \. 100/1 The ends of Tables are commonly 
clampt to preserve them from warping. rape Rov Jrigon. 
Operat. in Phil, Trans. UXXX. 157 The circle being 


| 


clamped, hang the axis level on the pivots or ansx ofthe | 


telescope. 1854 J. Hoce Adicrose. 1. ii. (1867) 43 By sliding 
the one on the other and clamping them together when 
adjusted. 18976 Foster Péys.1. iv. (1879) 127 The carotid 

. -18..clamped in two places and divided between tbe clamps. 
1879 BrowninG Jen /vanovitch 6 He cleaves, clamps, 
dovetails in. 

Jig. 1862 Lyt10n Str. Story 1. 135, I clamped and soldered 
dogma to dogma in the links o! ute tinkered lo; 7 
Lowe. Among ny Bhs, Ser. ut. 3 The haggard cheeks, the 
lips clamped together in unfaltering resolve. 

3 (Se.) ‘To patch, to make #f or mend in a 
clumsy manner’ am.) 3 = CLAMPER v,! 

a 1800 Syuinye & his Brader in Sibbald Sc. Poet. 1. 360 
(Jam.) Syne clampit up Sanct Peter's keiss Pot of ane auld 
reid gartane, 

Clamp, 7.2 [f. Cuame sé.5] trans. To pile up 
(bricks, earth, manure, or the like) in a eompact 
heap ; to store (potatoes or mangold) in a clamp. 

1834 Brit, flush. 1. x. 258 The manure..was piled up 
-.to the height of near 7 feet, when another heap was 
clamped up. 1851 Mercui aad Paper Brit. Agric. 41 lo 
clamping or earthing large mounds of mangold wurzel. 

Clamp (klemp), v.2 Chiefly /7a/, [Goes with 
Ciamp 56.4]  ¢tr. To tread or stamp heavily and 
clumsily ; to clump. 

1808 Jamtrson, Clamp, Clamper, to make a noise with the 
shoes in walking, especially when they are studded with 
nails. 18g9 Tiiackrray Virgin. xv, Vhe smock-frocks .. 
clamped out of church quite unconcerned. 1 IWhithy 
Gloss., 1 gat my teeas [toes} clamp'd on. 18977 I. Peacock 
NUP. Linc, Gloss., Clanip, to tread heavily. 

Clamper klrempai), sé.) Obs, exe. Sc. [f. 
Ciamperv,1] A _botched-up argument or charge. 

1647 Jer. Tavior Dissnas. Popery ui. § 1 What have the 
Churches done since? To what necessary truths are they, 
after all their clampers, advanc‘d. a 1664 Jas. SroTTiswoou 
fem, (811) 61 ( Jani.) Flis adversaryes were restless, and so 
found out a newe clamper. 1708 M. Bruce Lect. §& Sern. 27 
(Jam.) They hring to Christ's grave,.a number of old clamp- 
ers, pat and clouted arguments. 1835-79 in JAMIESON. 

Clamper (kl«mpas), 54.2 [f Clamp v.! + -ER1; 
cf. Ger. Alampfer.] That which clamps. 

1. dial, A clamp; 7/. clams, pincers, ete. 

1825-79 Jamieson, Clamifer, a piece of metal with which 
a vessel is mended; also, that which is thus patched up. 
lbid., Clamipers, a sort of pincers used for castrating bulls 
and other quadrupeds. 1876 IWhithy Gloss, (EK. D. S.\, 
Clampers, claws, pincers. 

b. fransf. Clutches; = Chaser sé.) 2b, 

1855 I Arthy Gloss., fT had my clampers on him he should 
feel the weight o’ ny neaf. 

2. A piece of iron with prongs or points, fitted 
on the sole of the boot, to dig into the ice and 
prevent slipping; called also an ° icc-crecper’. 
In Se. dial. c/ampet ts used.) 

1856 Kaxe Arct. Axfl. 1. xx. 258 Clampers, to steady 
them and their sledges on the irregular ice-surfaces. 1874 
in Kntcut Dict. Mech. 

3. /n clamper: see quot. 

1883 Standard 23 Oct. 3/5 Vhe land was ‘in clamper’, the 
Trish term for litigation. 

Clamper (klempoa), 56.5 dia’. [f. Champ 2.8 
+-ER1.] Tle who or that which treads clumsily, 
ole Whitby Gloss., Clampers, wooden shoes or clogs, 
Clamper klempas), v1 Now chiefly Sc. 
(App. a deriv. of Cuamp v.1 or 2, or perh, vaguely 

combining the two. Cf. esp. CLamp v.1 2.) 

1. ¢rans. To put spe hastily or clumsily ; to 
botch, tlnker, or patch af. /it. and fig. 

1545 Ascnam Yo.voph,(Arb.) 83 Rifraffe, pelfery, trumpery, 
baggage, and beggerie ware claniparde vp of one lhat Bical 
seme to be fitter for a shop in dene that to write any boke. 
1863-87 Foxe A. § Af, (1684) II. 5 This Apish mass be- 
came so clampered and patched together with so many 
divers and sundry additions, 1822 Scott Let. fo Joanna 
Baillie 10 Feb, in Lockhart, If can clamper up the story 
into a sort of single scene. 1862 R. Paun Leé. in Afes. 
xviii. (1872) 239 Dr, Candlish has been In London to clanper 
up the Lord Advocate's Education Pill. 

+2. intr. ‘Industriously to patch up accusa- 
tions’ (Jamieson). Ods. 

@ 1664 Jas, Spottiswoon Afers, (1811), 
uayled nothing by clamperinge with the bishopp of Clogher. 

Hence Cla‘mpering v/. sé. 

1580 Sionev Arcadia vy. (1622) 446 The people alreadie 
tyred with their owne diuisions (of which his clampring had 
beene a principall nurse), 

Clamper (kle'mpo1), v.2 dia/. [derivative of 
Ctamp v.38] intr. To tread heavily and clumsily. 

1808 in Jamirson. r82t Care Vill. Afinstr. I. 26 Every 
foot that clampers down the street Is for the .. father’s step 
mistook. | . 

Clamping (klmpin), v4/. 5d. [f. Champ v1 + 
-ING!.] ‘The action of the vb. CLAMP. 

1751 Cnampers Cycl., Clamping, ¢ 1860 H. Stuart 
Seamtan's Catech.75 A quarter-iron that opens witb a hinge 
to allow the topmast studding-sai] booms to be raised or 
lowered (called clamping). 3881 Tres 28 Jan. 3/6 It was 
officially remarked of this gun—‘ Elevating and traversing 

ear very good; clamping also good’, 1886 A// Y. XK. 

lec. 499 [Cotton manufacture] The operation of clamping, 
or sper iene the cloth to its proper width evenly through. 
out its whole length. 

Clamping (kle'mpiy), f//. a. “[f. as prec. + 
-Ino?,] That clamps or holds fast together: as 
In clamping screw, clamping arc. (perh. vdl. sb.) 


7! Jam.) He pre- 


456 


3837 Gorina & Pritcnarn AMicrogr. 8 The clamping 
screw and the adjusting screw. 1857 Henrrny Elem. Bot. 
17 The clamping roots of Ivy-stems. 1867 J. Hoaa Microsc. 
1. ii 70 The clamping arc, peculiar to Ross's microscopes. 

| Clamponnier. Os. [Fr.] ‘A long jointed 
horse, one whose pasterns are long, slender, and 
over-pliant’ (Bailey 1733 ; and in mod. Dicts.). 

Clams: see CLAM 54.) 

Clamur(e, obs. ff. CLamovr. 

Clan (klen), 5%. [a. Gaelic c/aun family, stock, 
race, Olrish c/aud, clanu, app. not originally a 
Celtic word, bnt a. L. f/ania sprout, shoot, scion, 
slip (cf. stirps stock, stem, racc). Goidelic snbsti- 
tuted & for f, as caisg, corcur, V.. pascha, purpur. 


13595 Dencas Aff. Etyniol., Stirps, the stok of a tree, or a 
clanne. 

1. A number of persons claiming descent from 
a common ancestor, and associated together; a 
tribe, 

a. prop. Applicd to those of the Highlands of 
Scotland; extended also to Lowland Scottish 
families, esp. in the Border country, where a some- 
what similar social system prevailed. 

¢ 1428 Wyxtoun Cro. xi. xvii. 9g \Jam.\, Tha thre score 
ware clannys twa, Clahynne Qwhewyl and Clachin Va. 
1536 Stewart Cron, Scot. 111. 59 Efter him suld neuir ane 
spring or spreid Of all his clan, 1649 Mitton Tenure Atngs 
28 Old customes yet among the High-landers in choosing 
the head of thir Clanns, or Families. 1664 Butter /fad. 
nt. ii. 78 The Inward Man, And Outward, like a Clan and 
Clan, Have always been at Rares ieee: 1715 Lond, 
Gaz. No. 5390/2 The Clans behave themselves with great 
Insolence. 1805 Scotr Last A/instr.1.x, Her lover, 'gainst 
her father’s clan, With Carr in arms had stood, Afad, 
‘The Gathering of the Clans.* — 

b. Rarcly used of the Irish. 

1672 Petty Poet. Anat, [red. 365 The poor..seem rather to 
obey their grandees, old landlords, and the heads of their 
septes and clans than God. i 

ec. Extended to similar tribal groups in other 
countries. 

1513 Dovctas Encis vu. xiii. 5 Clausus.. Fra quham the 


clan nid pepe Claudyane Is cummin. 1533 BELLENOEN 
Livy y, (1822) 449 Tbare wes sindry clannis of thare linage, 


specialie al the landis beyound the wattir of Padus, 1697 
Dameter Moy. (1729) I. 510 One Nation or Clan selling 
others that are their Eneinies. 1703 Maunprett Journ, 
Ferus. (1732) §7 Upon the Brook Kishon, lay encamped 
another Gs of the Arabs. 
164 These tribes and clans were. .regarded more as natural 
than as political associations, 1885 CLopn Jfyths & Dr.i. 
§ 6, 103 Among both Australians and Indians a man is for- 
bidden to marry in his own clan. . 
2. conlempluously. A collection of people having 


common attribntes ; a fraternity, party, ‘set’, lot’. 


1 Bet_enoen Crom. Scot. (1821) 1. Introd. 108 For heir | 
ar kingis and mony nohillis stout, And nane of thaim per- | 


tenand to his clan. 15g2 Lynpesay Afonarche w. §752 
With Indas sall compeir one clan Off fals Tratouris. 1688 
Vox Cleri pro Rege 2 A certain Clann of men, who. cannot 
forbear being Clamorous. 1790 Burke #r. Rev, 130 Your 
literary men, and your politicians, and ..the whole clan of 
the enlightened among us. 1833 It. Martineau Berkeley 
#1, iit. 47 They are all alike—the whole clan of them. 
865 I hithy Gloss., Clan, a multititde or set of people. 
‘A clan o’ bairns,* a crowd of children, i 

3. oct. of animals, plants, and things inanimate. 

Sy ral P, £.1. gor For hot, cold, moist, and dry, 
four Champions fierce Strive here for Maistrie, and to Battel 
bring Thir embryon Atoms..in their several Clanns. 1735 
SomervitLe Chase 1,133 Forth rush the jolly Clan [hounds]. 
1736 H. Brooxe Univ. Beanty vt. (R.), A youthful empress 

uides their airy clan. 1797 Coterivce Christabe/ 1. iii, 

ne green leaf, the last Bets clan. 1887 Stevenson Un- 
derwoods n.ii, A clan o' roosty craws Cangle thegither. 

4. attrib. and Comé., as dan-feeling, -gathering, 
-name, -spiril, -system, -lartan, cte. 

1828 Scott F. Af, Perth vi, We were to hear no more of 
hunting, or hosting, or clan-gatherings. 1862 H. Srexcer 
First Princ. W. xi. (1875) 272 A proposition transcending 
these clan-limits which science.. recognizes. 1865 Tytor 
Early Hist. Man. x. 280 The Australians..use the clan- 
name as a sortof surname. 1883 G. Broorick in 19/4 Cent, 
Nov. 912 The survival of tbe old clan-spirit. 1887 Atheneum 
12 Mar. 345/3 To the clan system... and to ‘Celtic feudal- 
ism’, the Duke fof Argyll] ascribes all the evils of the 
Highlands. 1888 Daily News 17 Dec. 2/7 American, an- 
tique, and clan laces. 

Clan, v. rare. [f. prec. sb] #tr. To com- 
bine in united action like members of a clan. 

3673 Marve.t Reh. Transp. UW. 42 A sort of Divines.. 
had clann’d together to set up..a new Company of Comme- 
dians. 

+Clancular, c. Ols. [f. L. clancuhirius secret, 
f. clanculum: adv., dim. of c/am in secret, privately. 
The normal adaptation was CLANCULARY: see -AR 2, 

(Classed as a new and uncouth word by Heylin in 1656, 
though it had been used by good writers for more than n 
generation.)] 

Secret, private; clandestine, underhand. 

1621 Burton Amat, Mel. 1, ii, 1, ii. (1651) 52 By clancular 
poysons he can infect the bodies. 1631 BratHwaitVhimeres, 
Hospitall-man 45 Clancular houres of private prayer and 
devotion. 1642 Jer. Tavior Zpisc. (1647) 322 His sentences 
must not be clancular, but in open Court. 1658 Alanron 
Exp. Fude 1g Wks. 1871 V. 298 By whisperings and clan- 
cular suggestions. «1677 Barrow Serm. (1810) I. 74 Pro- 
ceedings. .not close or clancular, but frank and open. a 1734 
Noatn .xaut, w. iv. § 14 (1740) 239 He was dared with two 
clancular Men, sup to inform Oates. 1755 Br. Lav- 
incTon Moravians comp, & det. 34 


1835 THiriwat. Greece 1. vi. 


CLANG. 


+ Claneula‘rions, a. Oés.—° = prec. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Clancularionus or Claucular, 
secret or unknown, 

+ Cla‘ncularly, a/v. Ols.or arch. [f. Cuan- 
CULAR + -LY2.] Ina clandestine manner; secretly, 
privately. 

1618 Hates Left. 20 (T.) They would do nothin: 
cularly. 3697 Potter Antig. Greece Ww. i. (1715) 167 
were guilty of Self-Murder..were clancularly deposited in 
the Ground without the accustom'd Solemnities. 1709 
Steven dan. Ref, 1. xxxii. 365 Having been clancularly 
ordained at Geneva. 1849 Blackz. ‘Mag. LXV. 68s, } clan- 
cularly gave my orders to the steward. 

t Cla-nc ary,@. Obs. [ad. L. clanculari-ns; 
see CLANCULAR and -ARY1,] = CLANCULAR. 

agg Latimer in Foxe A. & Af, (1684) IIE. 363 Clan- 
culary Mass-mongers, 3630 I. Craven Sermt. (1631) 31 The 
darknesse of thy clanculary delights. 1657 REEVE God's 
Plea 91 Repentance hath none of these clanculary courses. 


clan- 
uch as 


Clandestine (klinde'stin), a. (s.) [pe Te 
clandestinus secret, hidden, clandestine, f. c/am 
secretly, in private; cf. matutinus, In French 


dandeslin, -ine occurs in 16th ¢.] 

A. adj. Secret, private, concealed; usually in 
bad sense, implying craft or deception; under- 
hand, surreptitious. 

1566 LetHincton 7o Cecil tn Burnet Records 1. No. 30 
(R.) The vitiated and clandestine contract..having no 
witness nor solemnization of Christian matrimony. 1658 
Mitton Lett. State (1851) 400 A certain clandestine Hos- 
tility cover'd over with the name of Peace. 1698 W. Critcot 
Evil Thoughts ii. (1851) 18 The clandestine impurities of the 
hearts and souls of the whole world shall be revealed. 1754 
Ersnine Princ, Sc. Law (1809) 6g When the order of the 
church is observed, the marriage is called regular; when 
otherwise, clandestine. Clandestine marriage, though it be 
valid, has statutory penalties annexed to it. 1845 MeCuL- 
Loch Taxation 1.x. (1852) 359 A powerful stimulus to clan- 
destine distillation. 1860 W. CoLiins Hom, White 111. 472, 
| obtained access by clandestine nteans. 


B. +56. A clandestine or underhand proceed- 
ing. 
1656 S. H. Golden Law 15 Such clandestines and ambush- 
ments attend continually for your surprisal. /4fd. 87 Your 
Clandestines and ‘Trecheries. 
+ Clandestine, 7. Obs. rare. 


To clandestine il: to act ina clandestine manner. 

1656 S. Il. Goiten Law 72 Toclamour, except, or clandes- 
tine it, or to incense the people to faction or party. 

Clandestinely (kliénde'stinli), adv, [f. CLan- 
DESTINE a. + -LY*.] In a clandestine manner; 
secretly, privately ; usually in bad sense. 

1632 High Commission Cases (1886) 277 For... clan- 
destinelie ying of himself to his now wife. =n 
L'Estrancr Chas. / (1655) 91 His body being int 
clandestinely, attended with about an hundred moumers, 
1724 Swirt Drapicr’s Lett, Wks, 1755 V.u. 103 Two printed 


per clandestinely spread about. 1800 Corgtnoun Comm, 
| Tha: i 


ses xiv. 392 1f the Seamen, shall clandestinely conceal 

or import any Foreign Spirituous Liquors. 1839-40 Ww, 
Iavine Wolfert’s R.(1855) 39 All this course of reading was 
carried on clandestinely, for I was a little ashamed of tt. 

Clandestineness (kliénde'stinnés). [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] Clandestine quality. 

1818 in Tooo; alsoin later Dicts. 

Clandestinity (kléndestiniti). [ad. med.L. 
clandestinitas, in ¥. clandestinité, {. L. clandesiin- 
us, F. clandesiin; see -1TY.] Clandestine quality 
or state ; secrecy, privacy; usually in bad sense. 

1682 StituxcrL Speech, Aliscel/. 87 (T,) Clandestinity and 
disparity do not votd a marriage, but only make the proof 
more difficult. 1789 Bentuam /’rinc. Legisi. ix. §15 Dolus 
- would he understood to imply decelt, concealment, clan- 
destinity. 1875 Contemp. Ret. XXVI. 423 The Council of 
Trent created the tmpediment of clandestinity, by which 
all marriages not celebrated in the presence of the parish 


priest or his substitute, and of two wilnesses, were hence- 
forth to be null and void. 5 
Cliane, obs. form of CLEAN. 
Clang (kien), 54. Also 7 clangue. [Found 


first late in 16th c.; app. formed immediately 
from, or In conjunction with, Cuaxe v1. Cf. L. 
clangor ‘sound of a trumpet, shrill seream of 
birds’, which were also the earliest senses of c/arg. 
(Thence also F. clangucur, and clanguenx adj. 
‘londly ringing’. Cotgr.). The Latin vb. and sb. 
were prob. etymologically cognate with Gr. wAd¢ev, 
xAayy], in same senses; bnt Ger. A/ang ‘sound, 
musical sound’ (M11G. Avance (Alanges), OUG. 
chlang) is not related to these, being an echoic word 
which has separately arisen in German. No trace 
of any such word is known in OE. or ME.: see 
however CLANK. The adoption and use of clang 
in modern English have doubtless been greatly in- 
fluenced by the echole natnre of the word, by which 
it is associated directly with certain sounds, in- 
dependently of its derivation; cf. clang-clang, 
cling-clang, a8 imitations of the sound of a bell. 
From this cause also the central sense of clang 
has now shifted from that of L. c/angor; on the 
other hand, some writers have used It as identical 
with Gr. «Aayyy or Ger. &/ang above mentioned.] 
1. A loud resonant ringing sound; orig., as in 
Latin, that of a trumpet, and so sttll in ltterary 


| use; but now, most characteristically, the ringing 


CLANG., 


sound of metal when struck, as in ‘the clang of 
arms’; sometimes also the sound of a large bell. 
1596 Suaxs. Zam. Shr. 1. ii. 207 Loud larums, neighing 
steeds, aud trumpetts elangue. 1615 G. Sanpoys 7raz. 
1. 186 The continuall clangs of trumpets and timbrels. 
1798 Soutuey Foan of Arciu. 55 In the clang of arms To 
die for him whom I have lived to serve, 1812 Byron Ch. 
far. \. xxxviii, The clang of conflict on the heath. 185r 
Hawtuorne Snow Jmage, Main Street, A blacksmith 
makes huge clang..on his anvil. 1870 Morris /arthly 
Par, 1.1,111 Now through the hush there broke the trum- 
pet’s clang. 1876 Green Stray Stud.357 The elang of the 
pg called every citizen to his door. ... 
. Also, occasionally, in other applications, as 
the twang of a bow [after Gr. xAayy7], the ring- 


ing sound of voices, the bang of a door, etc. 

1862 MerivaLe Rom. Emp. (1865) VII. lv. 16 The elang 
of dissonant languages... resounded throughout the camp. 
1870 Bryant /éiad I. 1. 4 Terrible was heard the clang Of 
that resplendent bow. P 

e. fig. (Here Ger. 2/ang ‘sound’ has often in- 
fluenced the use.) 

1660 H. More Afyst. Godl. y. xvi. 196 As it was not ex- 
pressed by the Root but by the Square, for concealment 
sake ; so for the same reason not by the perfect Square 
there being so smart a clang of the Koot it self at the end 
of it. 1825 Cartye im Froude's 4.7/¢ (1882) I. 325 By some 
occasional unmelodions clang in the newspapers. 1858 
Loner. Oliver Basselin viii, The poet sang. .Songs that ran 
Another clang. 1862 Merivate Rom, Hip, (1865) V. xlit. 
171 Aclang of turgid extravagances. 

2. The loud harsh resonant cry or scream of 


certain birds. (As in Latin and Greek.) 

1667 Mi.ton P. Z. vit. 422 And [Birds] soaring th’ air 
sublime With clang decpeal the ground. 1735 SOMERVILLE 
Chase 1, 108 Their [cranes’}] loud Clang From Cloud to 
Cloud rebounds. 187z Darwin Desc. Afan II. xiii. 51 Dur- 
ing the nocturnal migrations of geese and other waterfowl, 
sonorous clangs from the van may be heard .. answered by 
clangs in the rear, 

3. Acoustics. = Ger. klang: see quot. 

1867 TYNOALL Lect. Sound iii. § 9 (1883) 115 An assemhlage 
of tones, such as we obtain when the fundamental tone and 
the harmonics of a string sound together, is called by the 
Germans a Avang. May we not employ the English word | 
clang to denote the sane thing. .and may we not..add the 
word colour or tint, to denote the character of the clang, 
using the term clang-tint as the equivalent of Alangfarbe? 
1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 96 The word clang has 
been suggested to denote such a composite sound. Af] the 
possible partial tones are not necessarily present in a clang. 

4. Comb. clang-clang, imitation of the ringing 
of a bell; clang-tint, in Acoustics: see 3. 

1867 [see 3.]} 1877 Burnet Far 193 The quality ofa sound, 
also called its clang-tint or timbre. 1884 /dus¢. Lond. News 
16 Feb. 162/3 Asilence only broken by the clang-clang of the 
church bell. 

Ilence Cla‘ngful a. vonce-wd. [after Ger. R/ang- 


voll], sonorous. 

1868 G. Steruens Runic Afon. 1. Introd. 20 Our own | 
elangful Northern folk-speech. | 

Clang (klen), v.l [app. ad. L. clang-cre to 
emit a ringing sound, as a trumpet (c/angunt tube), 
to scream as an eagle or other large bird. Cf. Gr. 
nddav, root k/ag-, klang-, to emit a sharp pierc- 
ing sound, said of birds, dogs, arrows, the string 
of a bow, the wind; also of men, to scream, 
shriek. Some of the Eng. uses are in imitation of 
the Grcek.] 

1. 7utr. To emit a loud resonant ringing sonnd 
as of picces of metal struck together, etc. In 
earliest use sald of a trumpet. 

i76 Fieminc Panoplie Ep, 172 By the clanging trump of 
swift report, proclaimed. 1603 FLorto Montaigne 11. xi. 
(2632) 245 Armes clatter and clang. 1791 Cowper /rad 1. 

9 Clang’d the.cord Dread sounding [xaayy) yéver']. 1843 

ARLYLE Past 4 Pr, (1858) 135 The hells of St. Edmunds- 
hury clang out. 1858 — Fredk. Gt, (1865) IL. vit. ii. 262 
The fire-drums beat, the alarm-hells clanged. 1866 Kincs- 
Ley //erew, xii. 169 It elanged and rattled on the floor. 

b. ¢vans. with cognate object. 

1850 Buaekts 2 schydus 1. 15 Loud they elanged the peal 
of battle. , 

2. trans. To strike together with clanging sound. 

¢1720 Prior Poewrs (J.), The fierce Curetes. .clang’d their 
sounding arms. 1725 Pore Odyss. u, 176 They [eagles] 
wheel on high, And clang their wings. 1853 FeLtton Faw. 
Lett, x. (1865) is The ects -clanged glasses together. 

3. intr. Of certain birds: To utter their loud 
harsh cry. 

1832 L. Hust Hero § Leander n, 2x The Crane..Began 
to clang against the coming rain. 1860 Lp. Lytron Lucile 
1. vi. iii, The quarrelling crows Clang’d above him. 

+Clang, v.2 Ods. [perh. originated by asso- 
ciation of Chag v. and Cine v.] trans. To clag, 
eause to cling, render stiff. 

1631 Markuam Weald of Kent u. i. (1668) 11 If.. five 
hundred loads of Marle upon the Acre, have clanged, stif- 
fened, and too fast bound your Land. 

+Clange., Ots. Chapman’s representation of 
Gr. xAayy7 the sound of trumpets, scream of birds. 

1600 Cuapman Hero & L. vi, O hlack change ! Trumpets, 
do you, with thunder of your clange, Drive out this change’s 


fad x. 244 By her elange they knew.. 


horror! ¢x611 — /2¢ 
it was ahern. 1618 — Hesiod 1.111 When thou the crane 


shalt hear Aloft out of the clouds her clanges rear. 
Clanging (klein), vf sb. [f. Chane vl+ | 
-InG1.] " The action of the verb Chana. 
Se Gard, Dan. 38 The windy clanging of the 
OL. ° 
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minster clock. 1855 H. Rero Lect, Eng. /Tist. iii. 86 The 
clanging of the lances. 1869 J. Raven Ch. Bells Cumér. 
(1881) 68 Amidst the clanging of all the church bells. 


Cla’nging, A//. a. [f. as prec.+-1NG?.] That 
clangs: see the verb. 

1576 [see Crane v.! 1]. 1735 Somervitie Chase 1. 186 
The clanging Horns swell their sweet-winding notes. 1842 
Tennyson Sx Galahad i, They reel, they roll in clanging 
lists. 1871 Patcrave Lyr. /’oems 26 Pelion... whence a 
Olen clanging eagles vex'd the summer sky. 

ence Cla‘ngingly a/v. 

1859 Twrroir Ruined Cities of East (1867) 10 From whose 
reeds the swans of old rose clangingly. 

Clangor, -our (klangaz, klee'nas), 56. fad. L. 
clangor sound of a trumpet, of birds, cte., f. clangere 
to CLanc. Almost uniformly spelt clangor (cf. 
error, terror, horror) down to end of 18the. ; but 
Johnson’s Dict. has clangour.] 

Loud resonant ringing sound, as of a trumpet, 
a large bell, pieces of metal strnck together, etc. ; 
aclang. Sometimes with @ and pleral, 

1593 Suaxs. 3 Hen. V1, u.iii. 18 Like to a dismall Clangor 
heard from farre. 1603 7ryad? Chev. 1. iii. in Bullen 0. 


| #é. ILL. 18 Heaven it selfe Shall echo. with the clangor. 


1649 G. Danim. 7'rinarch., Tfen, 1V, cciv, A loud Clangor 
Startles in Surprise. 1695 Biackmore /’* Arté. x. 683 The 
loud Trumpet’s Clangour. 1697 Dryprn Virg. Georg. 1. 
99 Martial Clangors call ’em out to fight. 1781 Gisnon 
Dect. & FUN. li. 181 The clangor of arms was re-echoed to 
thetent of Rustam, 1858 Carivie #redh, Gt. (1865) I. vu. 
ii. 262 From all the surviving steeples of Berlin goes the 
clangor of alarm. 1863 KincLakk Crémiea (1877) I. ix. 93 
Not by clangour of arms. 1871 B. Tayror Fazst iu, A file 
of cranes..with their hoarse, far-sounding clangor. 

Cla‘ngor, -our, v. [f. prec. sb.] itr. To 
make a clangor; to clang. 

1837 Cariyik Fr. Kez. (1872) IML. 1. iv. 20 At Paris, all 
steeples are clangouring. 1877 Mrs. Hamttton Kinc 
Disciples, Ugo Bassi vii. (ed, 3) 281 Vhe Artillery rolled 
out..Along the streets heavily clangouring. 

Clangorous (klengéros, klavnGros), a [ad. 
med. L. clangérés-us, f. clangor: cf. clamorous, 
etc.] Full of clangor. 

ee Srreve Spect. No. 334 ? 4 The clangorous Noise of 
a Smith’s Hammers. 1831 Blackw. Jag. 874 A metallic 
music that seems to come clangorous from the cliffs, 1871 
R, Exias Catudius \xiii. 29 [Gongs] give a clangorous echo, 

Ilence Cla‘ngorously adv. 

1858 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. Il. ix. xi. 540 Friedrich Wil- 
heln’s voice, clangorously plaintive. 

+ Clango'se, a. Ods. rare. [ad. L. type clanyos- 
us, f. clangor, like clamoses; not found in ancient 
L., bnt in mod. and perh. med.L.: cf. CLancous.] 
Characterized by clangonr, clangorous, ringing. 

166: Lovent Hist. Anim, & Alin. 359 The voice is clan- 
gose from siccity. 1710 T. Futter Pharm. Extemtp. 409 
Clangose. .hooping Coughs, 

+ Cla'ngous,¢. Obs. rare. (Pad. F. *clangnueux 
‘shrill, skriking, skreaking, loudly squeaking’ 
(Cotgr.) ; on L. type *clangas-us: see CLANGOSE.] 
Clangorons, clanging. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /'sexd. Ep. vu. xiv. 368 Cranes and 
hirds of long necks have..harsh and clangous throats. 

Clangue, obs. form of CLANG. 

Clanism (kle-niz’m). vonce-qid. [f. CLAN sh. + 
-1sM.] Clan system, clan feeling. 

1862 C. P. Hopason Resid. Nagasaki, Every person.. will 
try to screen the murderer .. but this is clanism or fanati- 
cism, not treachery. 

Clanjamfray, -phrey: see CLAMJAMPHRIE. 

Clank (klenk), sd. Also 7 clanck. [This 
and the vb. of same form appear in 17the. They 
may haye been from Du., which has &/ané sound, 
clinking noise, MDu. clank, clane, cortcsp. to 
OHG. chlanch, MHG. &lance, MLG. blank, for 
which mod. Ger. has only d/ang. But it is quite 
possible that the word is of native origin, pro- 
duced under the joint influence of c/zk and clang, 
to express a sound intermediate to the two, which 
has the quality of a ‘clang’, but is abruptly short- 
ened like a § clink’.] 

1. A sharp, abrupt sound, as of heavy pieces of 
metal (¢.g. links of a heavy chain) struck togcther ; 
diene from ¢c/ang in ending abruptly with the 
effect of a knock. 4 

1656 CowLey Davideis 1. (1669) 7 No clanck of Chains was 
known. 1697 Davoen Virg. Georg. 1. 638 What Clanks 
were heard .. Of Arms and Armies, rushing to the War. 
1710 Vatler No. 154 The noise of stripes, the clank of 
chains. 179§ Soutnev Youu of Arc v. 144 The clattering 
hammer’s clank, 1840 Dickens Barn. peices Ixv, The 
clank of fetters..was heard no more. 3845 R. Brown Led. 
in Life (1867) 52 No constant elank of machinery, 1858 
Loner. M. Standish iv, He heard the clank of the scab- 
bard Growing fainter and fainter. .in the distance. 

2. A resounding blow, heavier than a smack. Se. 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 11. xxiii, Some ramm’d 
their noddles wi’ a clank F’en’like a thick-scull’d lord, On 
posts that day. 

Clank (kleyk), v. [See Cranx 5.1] 

I. tntr. 

1. To make an abrupt sound, as of heavy picces 
of metal struck together. (Expressing a sound 
less clear and continuous than c/ang; cf. the sb., 


| and quot. 1818.) 


CLANSHIP. 


1656 CowLey Davideis 1v. (1687) 135 He falls, his Armour 
clanks against the ground. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard, u. 
8 Dungeons dank Where anguish wails aloud, and fetters 
clank, 1818 Byron Ch. Hav. iv, xii, Chains Clank over 
sceptred cities. 31818 Scotr Rod Royv, The old dinner- 
bell will clang, or rather clank, ina few minutes—it cracked 
of its own accord on the day of the landing of King Willie. 

fe. 1861 Hon. Mrs. Norton Lady La Garaye w. 197 
The slandered.. Hears for evermore the self-same lie Clank 
clog-like at his heels, 


2. Used of the harsh abrupt cry of certain birds. 


(vare.) Cf. Chane v.1 3. 
1866 Kinestev //evew. xx. 251 Through pale green reeds 
where the coot clanked. 


3. To move with a clanking sound. 

1Box //ar'st Rig xv. (Jam.) Forthwith then they a’ down 
clank upon the green. 1823 Blackw. Afag. XIV. 510 Milk. 
women in droves clank along with their..pails. 1824 W. 
Irving 7. Trav. 1. 24 Clanking about the apartment in 
their huge boots and rattling spurs. 1866 Kincstey Herew, 
xxi. 270 Sir Ascelin clanked into the hall. 

TI. ¢rans. 


4. To cause to cmit a clanking sound, 

1943 J. Davipson “inetd vu. 203 Clanked her whip. 
1746-7 Hervey Jedit. (1818) 203 Persecution had bran- 
dished her sword, and slavery clanked her chains! 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge ii, Mr. Haredale.. strode into the 
rooin, clanking his heavy boots upon the floor. 

5. To utter or proclaim with clanking sound. 

1821 Care Wild. Minstr. 11, Yhe beating snow-clad bell, 
with sounding dead, Hath clanked four. 1871 E. Burr dd 
Fidem xvi. 336 Clanks in your cars, the power of the Keys. 

G. To deposit with cnergetic and resounding 
action. (To ‘clank down’ expresses a more vio- 
lent and noisy action than fo clap down.) 

@ 1614 J. Meuvite Jlemt. 97/Jam.) Loosing a little Hebrew 
Lible from his belt and clanking it down before the King and 
Chancellour. 1804 Tarras /’e¢ms 130( Jam.) Lat’s clank 
oursels ayont the fire. 1843 Ms. Cartyte Lett. I. 190 
When she brought up the tea-tray, she clanked it on the 
fobby-table. 1847 Aus. Smatu Chr. Tadpole xi. (1879) 338 
[The] milk woman. .clanked her pails down. 

+7. (S¢e.) To strike with a resounding blow. 

Anudd Maitland xiii. in Bonter Minstrelsy (1869) 157 He 
clanked Piercy ower the head A deep wound and a sair. 

Clanking (khenkiy), vJ/. sé. [f. Chank v4 
-InGL) The action of the verb CLANK. 

1766 Gonpso. Vic. HW’. xxx, The clanking of my son's irons 
was..heard along the passage. 1881 Daily Zed. 28 Jan., 
The harsh clanking of the pump that was kept going on 
and off through the night. 


Cla‘nking, ///. a. [see -1nc2.]_ That clanks. 

1697 Dayvpen Virgil (1806) IL. 58 His horse’s flanks... 
are forc’d to feel The clanking lash. 1795 Soutney Vis. 
Maid Orleans ii. 32 The distant sound of clanking anvils. 
1844 A. WeLpy Poems (1867) 173 Clanking chains. 

Clankless (kleyklés), a. rare. [f. CLANK 56.) 
+-LESss.] Devoid of clanking; that do not clank. 

1817 Byron Jfanfred 1. i. 259 Lo! the spell now works 
around thee, And the clankless chain hath bound thee. 
1836 New Monthly Mag, XLVI. 475 He .. wears fetters, 
clankless and invisible. 

Clanless (klenlés), 2. rare. ff. Cuan sd. + 
-LESS.] Without a clan, belonging to no clan. 

ai Maxcan Poems 402 The O’Brien is clanless and 
banticet 1886 Posnetr Compar. Lit. 193 The deadly enmity 
between these full citizens and the clanless proletariate, 

Clanli(che, -ly(che, obs, ff. CLEANLy. 

Clanner, obs. comparative of CLEAN a. 

Clannes(se, obs. form of CLEANNESs. 

Clannish (klenif), @. [f. Chan sd. +4-1su.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a clan; 
having the sympathies, prejudices, etc. of a clan; 
attached to one’s own clan. 

1776 Wirkes in Boswell Yohnson (1887) 111. 73 The clannish 
slavery of the Highlands. 1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia I. 
iu. 461 Clannish watch-words were abolished. 1809-10 
Coterince Friend (ed. 3) III. 73 The clannisb spirit of pro- 
vincial literature. 1849 ¥. Irvine Crayon Alisc. 223 It was 
not always safe to have even the game of foot-ball between 
villages, the old clannish spirit was too apt to break out. 
1861 Dixon //ist. Ld. Bacon iii. § 2 That clannish pride 
which she always felt for her mother’s kin. 

Hence Cla‘nnishly a/v.; Clannishness, at- 
tachment to one’s own clan. / 

1861 Wynter Soc. Bees 428 Mine host is a Dorsetshire 
man 3 and with a pardonable clannishness, has imported a 
little colony from his county. 1873 Spectator 23 Aug. 
1060/1 The clannishness fostered by a separate tongue, and 
the gratification of the lonely pride all such races feel. 
188: Masson Carlyle in Macm. Mag. XLV. 72 A few 
companions clannishly selected .. from among the Dum. 
friesshire or Galloway lads. 

+ Clannit, pp/. a. Se. Obs, [= clanned.] At- 
tached to a clan. Pas 

1587 Acts Fas. Vi (1814) 464 (Jam,) Committit..be ony 
captane of clan or he ony uther clannit man. 

lanse, obs. form of CLEANSE. 


Clanship (klenfip). [f. CLan sd, +-smr.] 
1, The system of clans; division into clans ; 


union of persons in, or as in, a clan. 

1772 Pennant Tours Scott. (R.), The habitations of the 
highlanders, not singly, but in groupes, as if they loved 
society or clanship, 1815 EvpuinsTone Ace, Caubud (1842) 
I. 217 Exercised by chiefs in the Highlands, when clanship 
was in its vigour. 1865 Tytor Early Hist. Man. x, 281 
The practice of reckoning clanship from the mother. 

2. The feeling or spirit of attachment and loyalty 


to one’s clan or fraternity (see CLAN 5é.). 


CLANSMAN. 


1Bog-r0 CoLrnipce Frietud (ed. 3) 11. 262 The jealous 
and indiscriminate partiality of clanshi 1831 Hers 
Comp, Solit. xii. (1874) 225 ‘Vhere is less of clanship, less of 
the rallying round men of force or genius. _ 

Clansman (klenzmén). [f. c/an’s, genitive 
of CLax sd. + Man; ef. beadsnian, salesman, ete.] 
A man belonging to a elan, a member of a elan. 

1810 Scorr Lady of L.u. xviii, A hundred clansmen raise 
Their voices. 1816 Byron CA. //ar, 11. xxvi, And Donald's 
fame rings in each clansman’s ears! 1 H. H. Witson 
Brit. India 11. 437 The sovereign and his Thakurs—his 
clansmen and barons. 1848 Macavray dist. Eng. 1. 547 
Argyle would shortly appear in arms among his clansmen, 

ence Cla nsmanship. 

1871 Daily News 26 Aug., ler Royal Highness seemed 


in the humour for thoroughly enjoying a ball the essence of | 


which was clansmanship. 

Clap (klep), 54.1 Forms: 3 eleppe (4 klap), 
4-7 elappe, 5 elape, 6-8 elapp, 4-eclap. [ME. 
clappe and cleppe (Ancren Riwle, in sense 9), have 
the form of derivatives of Cuav v.!, and of a cog- 
nate verb corresp. to MLG. A/eppen there referred 
to. No trace of the word has yet been found in 
OE.; but the continental langs. have MDu. c/ap(/, 
Du. A/ap, OHG. chlaph, MHG. &laff, all masc., 
‘loud sound, clap, smack ’, which point toa WGer., 
and (cf. ON. Alapp, in handaklapp neuter) per- 
haps OTeut. (*4/affo-), formed in direct imitation 
of the sound it expresscs. (It is possible that sensc 
g is really the earliest, and that branch I. is a sub- 
sequent formation of the vb.)] 

I. The noise, stroke, or shock. 

+1. An abrupt explosive noise; the noise made 
by the sudden collision of two hard flat or concave 
surfaces ; the bang or report of a gun. Ods, (except 
as in next, or as transferred from it). 

1375 Barsour Bruce x. 4or Thai..soyn has vp thair led- 
deris set, That maid a clap, quhen the cleket Wes festny! 
fast in the kyrnell. ¢ 1440 Proms, Pare. 79 Clappe or grete 
dynne .. strepitus. 1596 Nasnr Saffron Walden 78 Ergo 
was the deadly clap of the peece, or driu'n home stab of 
the syllogisme. 1641 Frencu Déstsld. v. (1651) 171 A few.. 
graines being fired will give as great a clap asa musket. 

2. esp. The loud explosive noise of thunder; a 
peal (of thunder). tb. A stroke of thunder), a 
lightning-stroke (ods. ; cf. sense 5). 

€2386 Cuavcer Lers. T, P 100 The aire .. shal be ful of 
thonder clappes and lightnings. 1509 Hawes /’ast, Pleas. 
xxxvn. x, [t thondred londe “ clappes tempestious. 
1588 in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 230 T11. 134 The Lyghtnynge 
and Thunder clapp wilbe bothe in a moment. 19: SPENSER 
Vis. World's Van. 43 The kingly Bird, that beares loues 
thunder-clap. a@1599 Hakcuvt Joy. I]. 11. 103(R.) A terri- 
ble clap of thunder, which slew foure of our men out right. 
1754 Parsons in PAiZ, Trans. XLVIL. 545 With some claps 
of thunder and lightning at a great distance. 1850 Meni- 
vate Rom, Emp. (1865) II. xiv. 133 The news .. came upon 
them like a clap of thunder. 

+3. Noisy talk, chatter; = Ciack. Ods. or dal. 

a@ 1420 Occteve De Reg. Princ. 88 Who so that hatethe 
moche clappe or speche Quenchethe malice. [1808 Jamieson, 
Clep tattle, pert loquacity.] a 

4. The noise made by striking the palms of the 
hands together ; the act of so doing, esp. in token 
of applause; an act of applauding, a plaudit ; 
applause. [Cf ON. | 

1599 Suaks. Aen. V, v. Prol. rr Men, Wiues, and Boyes, 
Whose shouts & claps out-voyce the deep-mouth’d Sea. 
3668 T. St. Serre Lil. Taruga’s Wiles 55 All theclap he 
expects from you is, not to be hist. 1721 Appison Spect. 
No. ays ho I e Audience is not a little abashed, if they 
find themselves betrayed into a Clap. 1741 Mi1ppLeToN 
Cicero (1742) I. v. 411 The whole assembly expressed their 
satisfaction by claps and applauses. 1779-8: Jounson L./., 
Dryden Wks. 11. 323 Dryden and Settle had both placed 
their happiness in the claps of multitudes. 18ga HawtHorNe 
Blithedale Rom. xvii, Then ensued the ee of the 
spectators, with clap of hands, and thump of sticks. 

5, A sounding blow or stroke; properly with a 
flat surface ; a slap; in wzod. Sc. esp. a pat. 

t14.. Dan Hew, Munk Leicestre (J. Allde) A iiij, He fel 
down at that clap, 1483 Cath. Angi. 65 Clappe ; vi buffet. 
130 Patscr. 205/2 Clappe on the heed, suffe?. Clappe 
with ones hande, douffee. 1532 More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 481/2 He will hauer clare on the tone cheke or the 
tother, 1632 E. Coote Zug, Schooim. (N.), He. .drew out 
his staffe .. and hit mee a clap on the scull. 2754 JOuUNSON 
Rambi, No. 194? 2 All the forms of .. salutation, from the 
clap on the shoulder tothe humble bow. 1823Gatt Entaii 
I, xxviii. 252 ‘It wasna a pat, but a scud like the clap p’ a 
fir deal.‘ 

+ 6. fig. A stroke, blow, or shock of misfortune, 
ete, ; a sudden mishap. (Rarely in good sense.) 
Obs. Ce also AFTERCLAP.) 
¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 175 Many grete mishappes, 
many hard travaile, Haf comen vs whe clappes. 137: 
Canticum de Creatione 477 in Angiia 1. 303 Ffor drede o 
after clap. 21400 Cato's Mor. 263 in Cursor Al. App. iv, 
Hope ay of gode hap . to come wib a gode clap. wip-out 
ani warne. 1513 Dovetas ‘iueis x. vi. 68 He the swerd 
eschapit .. Bot nocht at this time so the deidis clap. 1549 
Latimer Serm. bef. Edw. VJ, iv. (Arb.)128 Asin the tyme of 
Noe, sodenlye a clappe fell in theyr bosomes. 1575 CuurcH- 
YARD ik geile @ tog Qur chiefe, misdouting such a clap 
.»Deuysed fortes. 1662 Futcer Worthies Berkshire 1.11 
When bur lady falls in our Lord‘s lap Then may England 
beware a sad clap. 

+7. A sudden stroke; in phrases, 4¢@ clap, at 
one clap: at one stroke, at once. /# a clap: sud- 
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denly, ina moment. Oés. or Se. 
Fr. phrases with cozp.) 

1gt9 Horsman Vuilg. in Promp. Parv. 79 They that serche 
the ende of a mannys lyfe by ny-grymanciars be payed at a 
clappe. 1549 Latimer Seri. bef. Edw. V1, ii. (Arb.) 60 
(He) bryngeth me out a couple of lyes at a clappe. 1580 
Nortu Plutarch (1676) 870 It was a good occasion offered 
them to kill all Casar’s Enemies at a clap. 1605 Saks. 
Lear i. iv. 316 What fiftie of my Followers at a clap? 1637 
RutHerrorp Leé?. (1862) 1. 452 Our Master will be on us 
all now in a clap, ere ever we wit. 1679 Hist. Yetzer 19 
They shewed him how all the Candles in the Chappel at 
one clap were lighted. 1768 A. Ross /Jedenore 66 (Jam.) 
And in a clap Vif back with sometbing be. 

+8. A sudden and violent shutting of a door, 
accompanied with a loud noise and shock; a bang 


or slam. Oés, 

1730 Swirt Wes, (1864) 11. 353/2 Give the door such a 
clap as you go out as will shake the whole room. 

i Applied to various contrivances which make 
a clapping or rattling noise. 

9. a. The clapper of a mill; = CLack 56, 3, CLAP- 
PER Sh.11, Clap and hopper (Sc.): ‘the symbols 
of investiture in the property of a mill’ (Jam). 

a1a25 Ancr. R.70 pe two cheoken beod be two grinstones, 


pe tunge he cleppe. ¢1440 Prong. Parv. 79 Clappe, 
or clakke of a imylle, ¢aratantara. 1§30 Patscr. 205/2 
Clappe of a myll, clacguet de movlin. 1759 FountatsHaLe 


(Cf CHop, and 


Decisions 1, 432 (Jam.) A mill is distinctran tenementium, | 


and requires delivery of the clap and happer. 1786 Burns 
Addr. Unco Guid, i, The heapet Ld eles ebbing still, 
And still the clap plays clatter. 1824 Scorr Nedgauntlet 
ch. v, He [the miller] maun wait on clap and hopper, as 
they say. 

tb. The human tongue. Ods. In stint thy 
clappe, hold thy clappe, the sense blended at length 
with that of 3. 

a1aag Ancr. R.72 Peone kuden heo nenere astunten hore 
cleppe, ¢1386 CHaucer Mriler’s Prod. 36 The Reve answered 
and seyde ‘Stynt thiclappe’. ¢1q20 Chron. Vilod. 839 3e. 
syre Archebysshop hold i by clappe, For y 3eve no byleve 
perto. 1833 J. Hrvwoon Pardoner & Friar in Hazl. Dods- 
ley V, 231, T say, Wilt thou not yet stint thy clap? 1593 
Drayton Zedogue viii, (R.) Away old fool, and learn to use 
thy tongue. would thy clap were shut up in my pmrse. 

+e. The clapper or tongue of a bell. 

1608-12 Aylesford Churchw, Acc, in Belis Kent (1887) 
a a clapp of the bell vs. .. for mendinge a bell clap 
vilid. 

+d. A rattle used to summon people to church 
on the last three days of Holy Week, when the 
bells were not rung;=CuaPPer §. Sc. ‘A flat 
instrument of iron, resembling a box, with a tonguc 
and handle, used for making proclamations 
instead of a drum or hand-bell’ (Jam.), Oés. 

1566 in E, Peacock Lincolnsh. Ch. Furtu.(1866) 42 A sacre- 
ing bell broken by m¢ harbotell two clappes broken by mt 
vicar. 1702 in Cuamsers Dow. Aun. Scot. 111.245 Obliged 


| to send clapps, as they call them ..(sefe) An old mode of 


advertisement .. to send an old woman through the streets, 
with a wooden dish and a stick to clap or beat upon it. 

6. The Cuiaprer (54.1 2) of a beggar’s clap-dish. 

1 Teurserv. Ovid's Ep. 39 And banisht begge hir 
breade with dish and clap. 

10. a. A clack-valve ; = Cuack sd. 5. Obs. 

1626 Capt. Smitu Accid. Ving. Seamen 12 The Pumpe, 
the pumpes-well. .the spindle, the boxe, the clap. 1738 PAri. 
Trans. XL. 232 Two Valves .. which open inwardly, and 
are made like the Claps of other Bellows. 

b. Clap of the throat (Sc.): ‘the uvula* (Jam.). 

1688 Trial Philip Stand{field (Jam.), When the clap of 
his throat is shut. 

ll, Falconry. The lower mandible of a hawk. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Bjb, The neder parte of hir beke is 
calde the clape of the hawke. 1575 Tursery. Falconrie 30 
Barbe feathers under the clappe of the beake. 1677 N. Cox 


| Gentil. Recreation u. (1706) 81 By your Hawks frequent 


opening ber Clap and Beak. 
son, and mod, Dicts.] 

+12. (See quot.) Ods. 

crqso Nominale in Wr.-Wilcker 721 (Nomina rerum 
ecclesiasticarum). Hoc pedum,a clappe- (Pedant occurs 
again as ‘a crowche’, pr pastoral staff.) 

ITI. +13. (Also c/ag-bi11.) A bill to be clapped 
or stuck on a wall, etc.; a poster. F. ore. Obs. 

z T. Brown in R. L‘Estrange Collog. Erasmo. (1711) 
316 They have Clap-bills too, and set up by authority. 
1735 Porn Prod. Sat, 216 What though my name stood 
rubric on the walls, Or plaster'd posts, with clapsin capitals? 

14. Farriery. A liane of horses. ? Ods. 

1684 Loud, Gaz. No. 1960/4 A Chesnut Sorrel Gelding. .n 
clap on the near Leg before. 1727 Braptry Fam. Dict., 
Claf, a Distemper to which Horses are sometimes liable, 


15. Comé. (In some of these, c/ap is the stem of 
the verb.) + Clap-bait, a kind of worm used as 
bait in angling; elap-bill (see 13); clap-eake 
= CLAP-BREAD 3 elap-door, clap-gate, a small 
door or gate which shuts when slammed, or which 
swings to of itself; see also quot. 1888; clap- 
man, a public crier; +elap-mill, a a turned 
by the wind, etc. for scaring away birds; + clap- 
shoulder, a. (#once-wa.), that lays the hand on 
a person’s shoulder (in arrest); elap-sill (//y- 
draulic Engineering), the sill or lowest part of 
the frame against which a lock-gate shnts; elap- 
stick, 2 watchman’s clapper. Also CLAP-BOARD, 
*BRFAN, -D1ISH, -NET, -TRAP. 


(In Pinturs, Baey, Jon. 


CLAP. 


1681 CHETHAM Avngier's Vadeout. iv. § 10 (1689) 39 The 
other bob, found under a Cow-turd .. is also called *clap- 
bait in some places. 1999 G. Smit Ladoratory 11. 253 
Cow-dung bob, or clap-bait. r6as K. Lone tr. Barclay’s 
Argenis 1. v. 12 A secret way,.. which divided into 
three wayes, hath as mapy Wl atinetes opening into 
several fields. 1847-78 Hartiwett, *Ciaf-gate, a small 
horse-gate. £as¢, 1888 Erwortny West Somerse? Word- 
bk, Clap-gate, a kind of wicket, called in many parts a 
kissing-gate. Also a small hunting gate just wide enough 
for a horse to pass, 1623 Marknam Zug. //usbandman 1. 
ui. ix. (1635) 139 On the toppes of those poales you shall 
place certaine *Clapp-milles, made of broken trenchers 
joyned together like sayles. 1620 — Farew, Hus6, 11, xvii. 
(1668) 7g Clap-mils..which make a great noise. 1630 J. Tav- 
Lor(Water P.) Wés.(N.), *Clap-shoulder serjeants..bring- 
ing meninthrall. 1834-39 Soutney Doctor |. (D.), He was 
Not disturbed. .by the watchmen’s rappers or *clap-sticks. 

Clap (klep), 56.2 Ods. in polite use. [Of un- 
eertain origin. Cf. OF. ‘clapotr, bosse, bubo, 
panus inguinis’; ‘clapoire, clapier, licu de dé- 
banche, maladie q’on y attrape’.] Gonorrhcea. 

1587 Mlyrr. Mag., Alalin iii, Before they get the Clap. 
21605 Montcomente Flyting 312 The clape and the canker, 
185: Mayne Ef. Lex, Cha, vulgar name for the disease 
Baptorrhea. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

b. With a, and plural. 

¢1645 Howe. Lets. (1650) 1. 452 Claps at Court. 1663 
Butcer /fud. 1.1. 64. bid. 1.1. 246 Claps and dice. /did, 
u, ut. 967. 268: Trial S. Colledge 72 He [Oates] did con- 
fess that he had an old Clap. 169: Woop 1#h. Oron. 11. 


SA Clap did usher Davenant to his ve, 1 Swirt 
dv, Relig. Wks. 1755 11.99 1709 Strete Zatler No. 
77? 3. 2735 Pore Doune Sat. u. 47 Aciap. 1738 Jous- 


son London 114 They sing, they dance, clean shoes, or cure 
aclap. 1761 Cuurcnite Xosciad 1 His claps. 1803 Afed. 
Jrul. 1X. 572 A clap. 1806 /d:d. XV. 418 Repeated claps. 


ce. Comé., as clap-doctor. 


1gio Strece & Apnison Tatler No. 260 P 5 He was the 
first Clap Doctor that I meet with in History. 


Clap (klxp), v1 Forms: (1 clappian), 3-4 
elappen, 4-7 clappe, (5 cleppyn, clape, § Sc. 
clep), 6- clap. /a. ¢ and ffle. 3-6 elapte, 
5 elappid, (7-8 claped, clap’d, elap’t, 7-9 
clapp’d), 4- elapped, 6- clapt (klept). [ME. 
clappen, OE. type *clappian (Somner has clap- 
pan from some unspecified source), corresp, to 
MLG., MDu., LG., Du. (also mod. G.) Alappen, 
OHG. chlaphén, MHG, and mod.Ger. slapfen; 
these point to a common WGer. type witnessing, 
with ON. &lappa (Sw. kappa, Du. klappe), to 
an OTeut. *A/appéjan, vb. intr, f. *klappo- Cuap 
sb, 4 ME. cleppen corresponds formally to another 


| type *4/afpyan, appearing in MLG. and MDu. 


Aleppen (whence mod.G. sleppen, klappen), HG. 
Alapfen; ef. cleppe under Ciap sé, The primi- 
tive Teutonie sense is that of ‘make a elap or 
explosive sound’, whence a wide range of deri- 
vative senses in the various languages. If the 
word was not preserved in OE., it may have re- 
entered ME. from ON.; and, in any case, some 
of the senses are prob. of Norse origin; the mod. 
Scandinavian langs. have it with the same range 
of meaning as in Eng., also with the sense ‘ pat 
endearingly’, as in Sc. and north. dial. (sense 9.)] 


I. Of noise alone. 

1. intr. To make the hard explosive noise de- 
scribed under CuapP sé! Said of agents, instru- 
ments, thundcr, etc. (Now chiefly dra/) 

1 Barciay Shyp of Folys (2874) 1. 222 Clappynge with 
ther billya in Honest 1530 Patser. 485/2, I clappe, I make 
noyse, as the clapper of a myll, ye clacgue. 1577-8 
Hotinsusp Chron. M1. 1219/2 The small shot clapt sud- 
denly round about the house. 1579 Gosson Sch. Adnse 
(Arb.) $2 The boulte is falne ere the Ayre clap. 2742 R. 
Brair Grave 34 Doors creak, and windowsclap. 1847 TEex- 
NYSON Princ. I. 209. 1848 Tnackeray BA, Srobs xxxv, We 
went clapping up a clean stone backstair. 

b. Formerly said of a bell; to tinkle. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 81 Cleppyn or clynchyn (2499 clippyn 
or cl kyn]. tinnto. (See also CLaprine.] 

ti 3. intr, To talk loudly, chatter, prate. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 122 There maie nothinge his tonge 
daunt That he ne clappeth as a belle. 1406 Occtevr 
AMisruie 394 That to myself thus longe Clappid have 1! 
z47t Rirtey Comp. Aich, v. xxiv, in Ashm. (1652) 154 How 
eloquently, de materia prima they clape. 1557 Totteils 
Alise. (Arb) 135 O Euyll tonges, which clap at euery winde, 
1562 J. Iluvwoop Prov, & Epigr. be) 107 Hir tounge 
was clappyng lyke a paten. (1722 Ramsay 7hree Bonnets 
1.2 To heed that clepping thing cad conscience.) 

trans, ¢13%5 SworEHAam Poems 135 A3zen_hy clappeth 
thys and that. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem. Prol. § 1, 412 
(I1] Nis nat good what so men clappe or crye. 1393 Gower 
Conf. 11. 282 All that thou herest thou shalt telle And clappe 
it out as doth a belle. 

II. Of making the noise by particular actions. 
+3. intr. To strike so as to make a noisc; to 
rap, knock (¢.g. at a door). Oés. 

¢ 2366 Cuaucer Friar’s T. 281 This sompnour clapped at 
the widowes gate. 1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts (1673) 39 
Beat all the windy places with a good hasell wand, or wit 
both your hands, clapping upon the pee puffed up with 
wind. 1698 Wacker in P47, Trans, XX. 433, I clapt every 
Second of Time Ten or Fifteen times together. 

4, To shut (as a door or window) with a clap 
or explosive noise ; to bang, slam. 


CLAP. 


a. intr, Said of a door, window, etc. arch. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 807 And pai [jaws] clappe shall full 
clene, & neuer ynclose aftur. ¢1470 Haxmne Céron, Ixxvi. 
vi, So sodenly doores and wyndowes al clapped With 
hydeous noyce. 16xx Spenp //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xviii. (1632) 
914 A doore clapped, and in came rushing men in harnesse. 
a6 H. More Antid. Ath, un. xii. (1712) 79 The upper-lid 
[of the eye] presently claps down. 1765 H. Watpote Otranto 

i. (1798) 25 ‘ What noise was that’? said Manfred...‘ A door 
clapped’, said the peasant, 1842 Tennyson Day-Dreant 
Revival i, There rose a noise of .. doors that clapt. 

b. trans. (Often with ¢o). arch. or deal. 

€1386 Cuaucer Miller's T. 554 ‘'Te-hee’| quoth sche, and 
clapt the wyndow to, 1596 SHaxs, 1 Hen. JV, Ul. iv. 305 
Hostesse, clap to the doores. 1596 Spenser / Q. 11. xi. 3 
A stormy whirlwind blew Throughout the house, that 
clapped every dore. 1765 H. WacroLe Ofranto i. (1798) 18 
(He] clapped the door against the terrified Matilda. 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chuz, ix, He clapped down the window. 

5. ¢rans. To strike the palms of ¢he hands to- 
gether with noise (usually, in token of applause, 
encouragement, or delight; formerly, also, in deri- 
sion; also, as a signal, etc.). [An earlier const. 
connecting this with 3 may have becn ¢o clap with 
the hands.] 

1386 Craucer Frank, T. 475 Whan this Maister. .Saugh 
it was tyme he clapte hise handes. @ 1400 Octouiax 569 Tho 
gan Florence her handys clappe For that tydyng. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 79g Clappyn hondys togedyr for ioy or for 
sorowe, complodo. 1538 CovERDALE Fob xxvii. 23 Than 
clappe men their hondes at him, yee and ieast of him, /é¢/. 
Ps, xeviii. 8 Let the floudes clappe their hondes. a 1656 Rr. 
Hart Rem. Wks, (1660) 61 To clap their hands (as boyes 
are wont to do in dog-fights)} 1782 Priestiry Corrupt. 
Chr. II. vi. 124 Preachers .. even hired persons to clap 
their hands. 1842 Lane Arad. Nes. (Routl.)232 He clapped 
his hands, when several slaves instantly appeared. 

b. éutr. (hands’ not being expressed): To 
applaud by clapping hands. 

1613 Suaxs. Hen. V//1, Epil. 4 All tbe best men are ours ; 
for ’tis ill hap, If they hold, when their Ladies bid’em clap. 
1676 MarveLn AYr. Smirke 5 His little party .. had posted 
themselves at every corner to feigne a more numerous ap- 
plause: but clap’d out of time. 1721 D'Urvey Tivo Ou. 
Brentford ii. in New Opera’s 33 If the Audience should 
chance to Clap here. 1853 Kincstey //yfatia xxii. 277 
Ladies .. waved their hands .. and clapped and shouted to 
the gladiators. 

ec. trans, (elliptically) To clap the hands at, or 
in honour of, appland (a person, performance, 
cte.) with claps. (Rarely, to drive away, out, cic. 
by ote the hands.) 

cxgss Harrsriztp Divorce ffen. Vill (1878) 121 The 
which Jobn Bacon was whistled and clapped out of Rome. 
1601 SHAKS. ¥x/. C.1. ii. 261 If the tag-ragge peanle did not 
clap him, and hisse him, according as he pleas’d, and dis- 
pleas'd them, 1669 Pepys Diary 2 Feb., Indeed it was 
very finely sung, so as to make the whole house clap her. 
4713 Euspven Pref. Verses Addison's Cato, Crowds the sen- 
timents of every line Impartial clap’d. 1820 SouTHEY 
Baty IL, 488 A few bucks clapped and encored him. 

+d. (See quot.) 

1sg2 Greene Art Conny-catch. u. 6 Hee bargained .. & 

bought him. .and the horse-stealer clapt him good lucke, 
III. Of actions incidentally accompanied by 
the noise. 

6. trans. To strike, hit, knock, beat, with sound- 
ing blows. Ods. or arch. (To clap a dish (quot. 
1670) s cf age 

c1300 /Tavelok 1814 [He] clapte him on pe crune, So 
pat he stan-ded fel por dune, 1382 Wycur Judy. vii. 19 
Thei bigunnen with trompis to cryen, and clappen [1388 to 
bete] role bitwix hem seluen the wyn pottis. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv.79 Clappyn’ or knokkyn, pu/so. 1530 PatscK. 
485/2, I clappe, 1 stryke, ge frappe. Clappe hym on the 
backe a good stroke, there is a fysshe bone in his throte. 
1632 Littcow Trav. x. 473 [He] clapd mee on the face 
with his foote. 1669 Wortpce Syst. Agric. ix. § 3 (1681) 
tgs Clap the empty Hive again, and get as many Bees out 
as you can. 1670 Ray Proverbs 186 (R.) He claps his dish 
at a wrong man’s door. K , 

+7. To strike (hands) reciprocally, in token of 
a bargain. Oés. 

1599 SHaAKs. //en, V’, v. ii. 133 Giue me your answer, 
yfaith doe, and soclap hands, and a bargaine. 1607 DEKKER 
Northw. Hoe w. Wks. 1873 111. 56 Green. Ist a bargen. 
Omn, And hands clapt ypon it. 1614 T. Apams Dez/’s 
Banquet 240 We neuer clap’d them the hand of couenant. 

b. Hence app. the following :— 

161x Suaxs. Hind, TJ. 1. ti. 104 Ere I could make thee 
open thy white Hand: And [_/olio A] clap thy selfe my 

oue, 

8. Of a bird: To move (the wings) forcibly and 
repeatedly, so that they strike each other, the sides, 
or the air; to flap. Also fig. 

¢1400 Maunpev. xx. 219 Dyverse foules..clappyng here 
Wenges to gydere. 1660 /7ist. Indep. wv. 48 Having pro- 
ceeded on thus far successfully, they now begin to clap their 
wings as invincible. @ 1700 DrvpeN Cock & Joc 666 This 
chanticleer .. Stood high upon his toes, and clapped his 
Mi 1832 Tennyson Dreant Fair Women 180 The crested 
bird That claps bis wings at dawn, 

9. To slap with the palm of the hand, in token 
of approval or encouragement; esp. in ¢o clap (a 
person) ov the back (also fig.). In north. dial. 
(expressing gentler action) to pat in token of en- 
dearment, to pat wy. (So in Icel. and Da.) 

¢1530 Lp. Berners drth, Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 328 These 
lusty damoyselles playnge..wyth these fresshe yonge 


lusty knightes, clappynge theym on tbe backes with theyr 
whyte handes. 1580 Barer div. K 78 ‘Io kisse one, or 
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clap her on the lips, as we say merrily. 1595 Duncan ff. 
Etymol., Demuiceo, to clap, to straike with the hand. «1605 
Monrcomertie Sons, xxviii. 4 A louing dog was of his maister 
fane .. His courteous maister_ clappit fit agane. 1684 
Baxter Ausw. Theol. Dial, 28 Clapping on the back with 
encouragement the Drunkards. 1719 D'Urrey Péé/s (1872) 
III. 219 She clapped his cheeks, and curled his hair. 1791 
Boswetu Yohuson xlix, Tom Davies clapped him on the 
back to encourage him. 1842 Tennyson Dora 130 His 
grandsire..clapt him on the hands and on the cheeks, Like 
one that lov’d him, 1886 Stevenson Treasure /s/. u. xii. 
97 Clapping me in the friendliest way upon the shoulder. 

b. To slap or strike with a flat surface, so as to 
smooth or flatten; to pat. So ¢o clap out. Chiefly 
north. 

1gso CoverpaLe Sfir. Perle vi. (1588) 75 As the dier, 
blecher, or the laundresse washeth, beateth, lompeth and 
clappeth the foule..clothes. 1750 E.. Smitu Comf/. /louse- 
wotfe 333 Lay them [cloths] on a table,and clap them. 1807 
Sourney Lspriella’s Lett. (1814) 11. 137 The dough being 
laid on a round board .. she clapped it out with her hands, 
till it covered the board. 1824 Mus. Surxwoop Haste Not 
1. 19 She was made to iron, and plait, and stamp and clap, 
and clear-starch, 4 

IV. Of action resembling the preceding in its 
prompt energy, but with no notion of noise. 

10. trans. ‘To apply, place, put, set, or ‘stick’, 
with promptness and effect: properly with the 
implication that the object in question is promptly 
brought flat and close to the other surface, but 
this notion often disappears (sce esp. the quota- 
tions under b), and the word becomes a vivid or 
picturesque equivalent of § put’, ‘place’, with the 
implication of energetic action easily performed. 
This notion is also present in senses 11-15. Cf. 
Cuor v.17, STICK v. 

isso Dr. Fecxnam in Strype daz. Ref 1, App. ix. 62 
With a little piece of paper clappid over the..wordes. 1568 
Graeton Chron. II. 388 The King clapped his hands upon 
his shoulder and arested him. 1583 STANVHURST /7éne7s I. 
{Arb.) 56 Let vs..Grecian armour..Al clap on oure bodyes. 
1gg2 Suaks. Row. & Ful. ur i. 6 [He] claps me his Sword 
ypon the ‘lable, and sayes, God send me no need of thee. 
1598 — Merry W. uit. 142 Clap on more sailes, pursue. 
i605 Play Stucley m Sch, Shaks. (1878) 223 The uncivil 
Lord..clapt irons on myheels. 1654 Trarr Com, Lsther 
i. 20 As a man..clappeth on a plaister. 1670-98 Lassels 
Voy. Italy 11, 8g Clapping himself down upon the ground. 
1709 Apvtson Tatler No. 20 ? 2 She clap'd her Fan before her 
Face. 1710-— Whig Exam. No.1 p13 He clapped spurs to 
his horse. 1712 — Sfect. No. 445 ? 1 A sheet .. that must 
have this new Imprimatur clapt upon it. 1716 L.apy M. W. 
Montacue Le¢?. 1. tii, re The parson clapped on a broad- 
brimmed hat. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat, //ist. (1776) 1. 300 If we 
clap our hand upon the mouth of a vessel. 1790 Bewick 
Quadrupeds (1807) 40 1f any person come near the calves, 
they clap their heads close to the ground. 1806-7 J. Breres- 
rorp Aliserics Hum, Life (1826) vi. Introd., Wild_ beasts 
with saddles clapped on their backs and so called Horses. 
1826 Sister's Gye 1o He... mounted, clapped to his spurs, 
and set off a galloping. 1833 Marxvat P..S7veple xivi, We 
clapped on the royals to fallow her. 1865 Caruvie Fredh. 
Gt. V1. xv. xii. 284 Riicker claps-on the ‘fown-seal. 

b. 1614 T. Avams Devil's Banguet 1531 An vnder-hand 
Fee clapt in the left band of a Magistrate. 1651-3 Jer. 
Tavtor Serm. (1678) 9g These are the clouds, the Devil 
claps between Heaven and Us. 1655 Fraction x. 1 ‘To 
heap words on words... only clapping in of some odd ad- 
ventures to delight the Idiots. 1667 EArt Orrery State 
Lett. (1743) L1.121, 1 would .. clap into Kilmallock .. good 
parties of the militia. 1676 C, Hatton in Hatton Corr, (1878) 
14x A man clapt his head out at a window. 1683 Tryon 
Way to Health 315 They presently clap more Victuals or 
Drink into their Mouthes. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. viii. 155, 
I clapt the Helm a Starboard. 1807 Cranpe ar. Reg. wi. 
850, I have nappy beer; Clap that within. 1807-8 Svp. 
Sart Plymley's Lett. Wks. 1859 1. 167/2 Their prophecies 
of ruin .. will be clapped into the notes of some quaint his- 
tory. 1873 Brownine Red Cott. Night-C, 234 An angel 
caught you up and clapped you down. 

e@. ellipt.= clap an arrow’, 

1s97 Suaxs. 2 Hen. JV, ut. ii. 51 Hee drew a good Bow 
. hee shot a fine shoote. .hee would haue clapt in the Clowt 
at Twelue-score. 

+d. Zo clap hold of: to lay hold of promptly. 

1583 Banincton Commandnt. viii. Wks. (1637) 84 To clappe 
hold of Jesus Christ. 1681 R. Knox Hist, Ceylon 29 He 
claps hold of them by a kind of peg that growes on his tay. 


+e. Naut. Zo clap (a vesscl) aboard, on board: 
to lay her on board, fall aboard of her, board her 


(see ABOARD 1d, BoaRD sd, 12 c, BOARD». 1.) Obs. 

1583 J. Stocker Warres Lowe Countries 1. 88 b, Foure or 
fiue .. {men of warre] began to assayle her [the Gally] to 
haue clapt her a bord. 1672 Lond. Gaz. No.630/1 Find- 
ing the said ship a great way a sterne of the men of Warr, 
they clapped her on board, and..made themselves Masters 
ofher. @ 1688 Virtiers(Dk. Buckhin.) Chances (1714) 116 All 
your Discretion Is not yet lost; this was well clap’d aboard. 
1726 Suetvocke Voy. round VW, (1757) ix. 286 They clapped 
her on board, but not holding fast, iliey fell astern. 

£. Zo clap eyes on: to geta sight of. collog. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xxvi, You might never haveclapped 
eyes upon the boy. 1887 Besant The World went x. 80, I 
never clapped eyes on you before to my knowledge. 

11. es. To put (with promptitude or high-handed- 
ness) 27 prison or custody; to imprison, confinc. 
Also simply ¢o clap up (+ to clap fast): ‘to im- 
prison with little formality or delay’ (J.). 

tsxs Barcrav Fgloges 1. (1570) A v/4 Then art thou 
clapped in the Flete or Clinke. 158x Marseck Dé. of Notes 
667 The King caused him to be clapt in prison. 1583 Stusprs 
Anat, Abus. 1. 41 They are sometimes sent to prison, clapt 
im irons, manicled. 1593 Suaxs. 2 //ex. V/, 1. iv. 53 Let 


CLAP. 


them be clapt vp close. «@ 1618 Ratuicu Rem. (1644) 73 
Wee'le clap you up, and you shall sue to us ere yon get out. 
1697 Porter <lxtig. Greece 1. xxvi. (1715) 152 Let him be 
elapt up in Gaol till he pays the whole. 1720 Dr For Capt. 
Singleton xviii, (1840) 306 Certain nobles whom the king had 
clapped up. 1777 Rosexrson //ist. Amer. (1778) IL. v. 82 
He was .. clapt mn fetters. 1840 Tuackrray Catherine v, 
What did the creditors do but clap my gay gentleman into 
Shrewsbury gaol. 1843 Cartyte Past & 77. (1858) 125 Some 
were clapt in prison. 

12. fg. To impose as with authority. (Cf quot. 
1712 in 10.4.) 

a. To impose, place, set, station (a sentinel, 
guard, workman, attendant, zfov, on, etc. arch. 

170g Lutrrety Brief Red, (1857) V. 623 They have centi- 
nells clapt upon them to prevent a duel. 1708 Penn in /’a. 
fiist. Soc. Ment. X. 270 Clap somebody upon them, as ser- 
vants forme. @ 1718 --Zfe Wks. I. 36 A Guard was there 
clapt upon him. 1768 Gonpsm. Good-n. Alam 1. i, “To arrest 
him for that very debt: to clap an officer upon him. 1769 
Farconex Dict. Marine (1789, Clap on here twenty hands ! 
the order from an officer for twenty men to be employed on 
some particular duty. 1820 Byron Let, fe Afoore g Dev, I 
have. .clapt sentinels at the doors. ° 

b. fg. ‘Yo impose or lay (a liability, action, wrjt; 
duty, etc.); to impose or apply (a name, efé.\; 
++to lay the blame or responsibility of (4és.). 
Const. ot or upor. 

1 Ev. Woman in Hunt u.i.in Bullen O. PZ. IV, Now 
thou hitst the finger right Upon the Shoulder of Ingratitude. 
‘Lhou hast clapt an action of flat felony. 1613 SIfAks. 
Ten, ViT1, ¥. i. 84 On your heads [Ile] Clap round Fines 
for neglect. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7.1.25 He set 
on fire the Edilices .. and... ¢clapt the wicked fact upgn the 
backs of Christians. 1690 W. Watker /domat. Auglo- 
Lat, 36 Vl clap a writ on your back. 1690 Locky // us. 
Und. wu. x. § 5 One who would speak thus..would/.. have 
clap'd upon him one of..two Names. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Plato Wks.(Bohn) I. 305 He has clapped copy- 
right on the world. 1875 Wurtney Life Lang. viii, 137 A 
title .. selected and made ready for clapping upon it. 1884 
Manch, Exam. 1 Nov. 5/2 He would have us clap import 
duties on the manufactures of other countries. 

13. +a. To put or stick fogether, construct or 
put 2, hastily or without much care. Oés. 

1622-62 Hvviyn Cosmogr. u. (1682) 78 The Buildings .. 
clapt up together without Art, and of little beauty. 1649 
Mitton £¢£on. i. 10 The lip-work of every Prelatical Litur- 
gist, clapt together and quilted ont of Scripture phrase. 
1662 Gersier Princ. 28 Belconies clapt up in the old Wall. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 86 5 -As bad a System of Features 
as ever was clapped together, 

b. To clap up: to make, settle, or concoct 
hastily (a match, agreement, etc.) ; ‘to complete 
suddenly without much precaution’ (J.). (Rarely 
withont wf.) arch. 

1595 Suaks. Fohx m1. i. 233 To clap this royal! bargaine 
vp of peace. 1596 — Yum. Shr. u. i, 327 Was ever match 
clapt vp so sodainly? 1633 Forp’7is Prty m. i, There is 
no way but to clap up a marriage in hugger-mugger. 1665 
Surv. Ag. Netherl. 166 They can clap a League with the 
Turk. 1676 Tempe Let, Sir ¥. Willantson Wks. 1731 1. 
371 To clap up an Agreement with Denmark, for arming a 
joint Fleet next Summer. 1755 SMoLLETT Quizz, (1803) IT, 
151 The grand Signior. .clapped up a peace with the Vene- 
tians, 1883 J, Payne roor Vights VI. 325 Go this very day 
.-and clap up an acquaintance with him. 

14, zutr. (for reff.) To press, get, ‘stick’, or lie 
close (0, 77, etc. any thing). Now chiefly Se. 

1590 Martowe Law. £7, m. iii, I'll clap so close Among 
the lords of France. 1608 Mipp.eton 7rick to Catch u. i, 
Clap sure to him widow. 1656 SANDERSON Ser, (168g Pref. 
87 Clap in with him that getteth the day. | 1885 Pad! Mall 
G. 29 Oct. 4/2 ‘The young deer ‘clap’ in their forms, and rise 
only when the eye is directly upon them. (Cf. roa, quot. 
1790.) ? 

+b. Naut. To clap on (or by) a wind: to 
bring the ship’s head closer to windward, sail 
nearer to the wind. Oés. 

1627 Smitu Seantan’s Gram. xii. 57 If hee clap close by a 
wind. 1673 Ketaking St. ffelena in Arb. Garner I. 62 
They clapped by a wind, and we after them, 1708 Lord. 
Gaz, No. 4422/7 They clapp'd again upon a Wind and left 
us. 1726 SHELVOcKE Voy. round World 307 Fearing sbe 
was one of the Enemy’s men of war, I clapp‘d on a wind. 

+15. der. (for ref. =to clap oneself any- 
where): To come or go with sudden and decisive 
motion, throw oneself, drop, fall, strike zz. Ods. 


exc.asine. (Cf. Cuop v.' 8.) 

1603 Knoxtes Hist. Turks (1621) 730 Their horsemen .. 
clapt behind them, to have there charged them, ¢ 1610 Sir 
J. Metvin Aven, (1735) 5 They clapped again about you 
and kept you two Years a captive. 1655 GurNaLL Chr, tt 
Arm Vv. § 4. (1669) 93/2 Thou clappest down on thy seat 
to sleep. 1672 MakveLt Reh. Trans. 1. 63 Hearing of 
a vacancy with a Noble-man, he clap‘d in, and easily ob- 
tained to be his Chaplain. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 11. 
vy, 106 To take the advantage and clap in between them and 
their boats, 1750 Puttocx /. Wilkins xxi,(1883)61/2 Whether 
to take her first, and then catch the chickens, or to let her 
go off, and then clap upon them. : ; 

- +b. fig. ‘To enter with alacrity and briskness 
upon anything’ (J.); to strike zto. Ods. 

1600 Suaks. A. Y. LZ. ¥. tii. 1x Come, sit, sit, and a song.. 
Shal we clap into’t roundly. 1603 — Afeas. for AI. ww. iii. 
43 Truly Sir, I would desire you to clap into your prayers. 

ce. absol. Zo clap on: to apply oneself with 
energy toa task; to ‘set to’. collog. 

1852 Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xxviii. 170 Why didn’t he 
clap on, and try to catch up the hounds at a check? 1867 
SuytH Satlor's Word-bk., Who says Amen? Who will clap 
on with a will? 
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V. Erroneous uses, due to confusion. 

+16. =CuiP, clasp, embrace. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 384 Pen kisses he kenely pe quene* 
& clappis in armes.  /d:d. 3237, and 5252. 

. =CLEPE, call. 

1649 G. Dantet T7inarch., fen, LV, eclxix, Hee calls ‘em 
in .. And claps the better Runners by their Names, _ 

“i Combinations, in wbich tbe vb.-stem is the 
first element: see CLap 56,1 15. 

Clap, (klep), v.2 Ods. in polite use. [f. Char 
56.2] trans. To infect with clap. Also fg. 

1658 Osnorn Yas. / (1673) 514 Atropos clapt him, a Pox on 
the Drab! 1672-6 Wiseman Surgery (J.), If the atient 
hath been clapt. a@ 1680 Butter Keut. (759) I. 249 [They] 
. had ne'er been clap'’d witb a poetic Itch. 1683 T. Hunt 
Def. Charter Lond, 30 His understanding is clapt. 1738 
Laws of Chauce Pref. 9 It is hardly 1 to 10.. that a Town- 
Spark of that Age has not been Sign 

Clapboard (klz-p,bée1d, kleboid), sd. Also 
7 elabord, elawboard. [A partially englished 
form of CLapttoit, with doard tor LG. holt wood. 

1. orig. A smaller size of split oak, importe 
from north Germany, and used by coopers for 
making barrel-staves ; in later times also for wains- 
coting. App. now obsolete, except as a traditional 
term in the Customs schedules: quot. t833 gives 
an interpretation of it for fiscal pnrposes. 

1520 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) HI. 200 Item, Johanni 
Malthows et ijd"* sociis ejus. .et servienti domina: Musgraff 
cum serviente W! Coke cum v plaustratis le wayne scott et 
clap bordes de Burghbrig ad Ripon’ 5s. 10d, 1598 Stow 
Surt, xvi, (1603) 139 ‘These Boordes not exceding the 
length of a Clapboord. 1623 E. Wyxwe in Whitbourne 
Newfoundland 111 We stand in need of another brewing 
Copper, some Clap-boords, more Iron and Steele. 1665 Fant 
Sanowicn Let. in Pepys Corresp. 275 ‘ Fountaine of Sche- 
dam’ a busse laden with clawboards. 1721-1800 BalLey, 
Clap-deard, a Board cut ready to make Casks, ete. 1735 
Braotey, Fam, Dict. sv. Oak, Clapboards for Wainscot. 
1772 Jacon Law Dict. sv., For every six ton of beer 
exported, the same cask, or as good, or two hundred of 
clapboards is to be imported. 1833 Act 3 4 4 William IV, 
c. 56 Wood Staves above 3 Inches in Thickness, or above 
7 Inches in Breadth, and not exceeding 63 Inches in 
Length, shall be deemed Clap Boards, cad be charged with 
Duty accordingly. 1840 56 S. C. Brees Gloss. Creit 
Engin., Clap-board, a species of oak imported from Norway, 
and very similar to Dutch wainscot. 

b. tn U.S. A board, thinner at one edge, used to 
cover tbe sides or roofs of houses, each board being 
made to overlap that below it; a weather-board. 

1641 Records Salisbury, Mass, in Coffin Newberry (1845) 
34 No man shall sell clabords of five foot in length for more 
than three shillings per hundred..and if they cleave by the 
hundred they shall not exceed sixpence per hundred: noe 
man shall ell ani sawn bord for more than five shillings 
per hundred. 1825 J. Nea. fro, Yonathan 111. 380 The 
strong Easterly breeze..which had stripped all the sur- 
viving frames..of clapboard and roof. 1860 O. W. Hotmes 
Prof. Breakf.-t. vii. 204 The moss grows on the rotten 
shingles of the roof, and the clapboards have turned black. 
1885 S. V. Jewett J/arsh si, xiii, The wind was blowing, 
and a lilac bush outside brushed against the clapboards. 

+2. Used without @ or f/ural as name of a 
snbstance, and collectively. Oés. 

1543-4 Act 35 d/en. W711, c. 8 As much clapborde or 
other borde mete for bere barrelles. @ 1618 Ratricn Obserz. 
in Rem. (1661) 180 Huge piles of Wainscot, Clapboard, 
Firdeal. 1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Jferch. 81 The Com- 
modities of Denmarke, and Norway, and Sweaden. Wheat, 
Rye, Woolles, Deales, Clap-boord, Pipe-staues, etc, 1650 
E. Wittiams Virginia (ed. 2) title-p., The making of the 
Saw-mill .. for cutting of Timber and Clapbord to build 
with all. 1945 De Foe's Eng. Tradesm. xiv, (1841) 1. 165 
Clapboard, and pipe and barrel staves .. from Metcabusee 
1887 Rocers .lgric. & f’rices V. 523 Entries of clove, clap, 
or claw board, generally bought for the navy. 

3. adirié. and in Comé. 

1745 Lond. Mag. 402 Anchorsmiths. Clapboard splitters. 
1839"49 W. Irvine Wolferfs R. (185)204 A tolerably large 
bark shanty, with a clapboard roof. 1874 Kxicut /)ict. 
Mech., Clap-board gage, a device used in putting on the 
weather-hoarding so as to leave a uniform width of face to 
the weather, 

Clapboard, v. U.S. [f. prec. sb.] frans. To 
cover or line witb clapboards, 

180 R. Dana Sef Mast xxii. 67 The sides of the be. 
tween-decks were clapboarded. 1881 J. Hawtuorne For- 
tune's Foot i. iv, The house..was built of wood through. 
out .. it was clap-boarded, 1883 Disnor Old Mexico in. 
xxiv. 349 Comfortable little clapboarded houses. 

Clap-bread. [f. Crap v.! 96; i.e. bread 
clapped thin.) Oatmeal cake, beaten or rolled 
thin, and baked hard. Also called clap-cake. 

1691 Ray NV. Country Wds. s. v, Bannock, 2 Clap-bread, 
thin hard oat-cakes, 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit, 111. 289 
Oat-cakes for Dread, or Clapt-bread, as it is called. 1860 
Mrs. Gasket, C. Brent? 45 She spoke of the oat-cake at 
Cowan Ilridge (the clap-bread of Westmorland) as being 
different to the leaven-raised oat-cake of Yorkshire. 186 
— Sylvia's L. (ed. 2) 1.62 The great rack of clap-brea 
hung over-head, 1878 Cusmderl. Gloss. (KE. D. S.), Clap 
bread, cakes beat and clapped out with the hands. 

Clap-dish. arch. [f. Crarv.t + Dis] A 
wooden dish with a lid, formerly carried by lepers, 
beggars from the lazar-houses, and mendicants 
gencrally, to give warning of their approach, and 
to receive alms. 

{1567 Turnery, Ovid's Ep. 39 And banisht begge hirbreade 
with dish and clap. — Poems (1587), When Cressid clapt 
the dish and Lazer-like did goe.] 1577 Hotinsten Chron, 
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IV. 412 The poore lazer sicke people of the Magdalen, 
whose maner and usage was then, with a clapdish upon 
everie market daie to resort and come to the markets, and 
there to beg. 1607 Cuarman Sussy D'Audot's Plays 1873 
II. 43 A great man.. That affects royaltie, rising from a 
elapdish 1624 Massincer Parl, Love u.ii, A leper, with 
aclap-dish to give notice He is infectious, a 1825 Foray 
Vow E. Augha, Clap-dish, Its name survives only in a 
ludicrous comparison. Of a great prater it is said, that ‘his 
tongue moves like a beggar’s clap-dish’. 1863 Sata Café. 
Dang. 11. vii. 226 A perfect chaos of clap-dishes .. Im- 
postors, fittous cripples, and gambling bullies. 
+b. Jocnlarly used of a talkative mouth. Ods. 

1614 J. Cooke Tu Quogue in Hazl. Dodsley U1. 27 
agen clapdish, fasten your tongue Unto your aioe 
16 oro Love's Sacr. 11. i, Come stop your clapdish. 

Clape (kléip). (?f. CLerE v.] Popular name 
in the state of New York of the Golden-winged 
or Pigeon Woodpecker, or Flicker. 

1860 in BartLetr. 1880 in Wenstrr Suppl. 

Claper(e, obs. form of CLAPPEn. 

+ Clapholt. 0¢s. Also § clappolte, -alde, 9 
-holde, 7 -hoult. [a. LG. dappholt (Bremen 
Whueb.), in Du. A/aphout (in Kilian), Da. Alapholt 
(16th c. in Molbech), Ger. &/afpholz, whence Sw. 
Alappholts: explained in Grimmas ‘smaller pieces 
of split oak as used by coopers for cask staves, in 
contrast to the larger pipenstabe, LG. pipenstive, 
Dn. pijpstave, Da. fibestaver, Sw. pipstafvar, Eng. 
pipestaves’, Kilian explains ‘tabula qnemem 
minores’, Plantijn ‘bois a tonneliers pour faire 
les douues’, Of Low German origin, f. stem of 
klapfen to CaP (in some one of its various senses) 

+ holt wood.) = CLapboarn sé. 2, 

1477 Paston Lett, 807 It. 211 There is a grete chyppe go 
to wrekke..and there came up..gret plente of bowe stauys 
and waynescotte and clappalde grete plente. 1481-90 
Howard Househ, Bks, (1841) 201 For the beryng of vij. c 
clappolte xxd, 1614 Eug. lay to Wealth in Harl. Mise. 
(Malh.) IIT. 237 Ships.. returning with hemp, clap-holt, etc. 
1660 Act Tounage & Pound, 12 Chas. //, Claphoult or 
Clapboard. 17a1 C. Kine Brit. Merch. 1. 30a Clapholt, 
ro} hundred; Deals, goo hundred. : 

Cla‘pmatch. [app. a. Du. Aapmiuuts sailor's 
cap: so called from the cartilaginous hood men- 
tioned in quot. t743.] A kind of seal: see quots. 

1743 Pail. Trans. XLII. 612 (Greentatd) Several Sizes 
of Seals, but of the same Shape, except the Klap-myss, 
which_ has a cartilaginous Hood, whicb covers his Eyes. 
1775 Crayton sid. LXVI. 102 The clapmatch seal and the 
fur seal are..distinct animals .. the clapmatch is best pic- 
tured in Lord Anson's voyage, under the name of sea-lyon. 
1837 Gooorince Voy. S. Seas & Shipiur. (1843) 51 The dog 
seals are named_by Southsea-men Wigs, and the female 
seals are called Clap-matches. é 

Clap-net. [f. Cusp v. or 56.1) A kind of net 
so constructed that it can be suddenly shut by 
pulling a string. Forms of it are used by fowlers, 
and by ee Laat 

1708-15 Kersey Clap-net and Looking Glass, a Device to 
catch Larks with. 1742 Fietoinc Jos. Andrews nu. x, Bird. 
batting .. performed by holding a large clap-net before a 
lanthorn, and at the same time beating the bushes, 1841 
FE. Newman Hist. /usects 93 The clap-net..is the grand 
weapon of the entomologist. The rods of the clap-net are 
eacb composed of five pieces, united by ferules. 1873 
Brownine Red Cott. Night-<. 1406 The lanternand the clap- 
net suit the hedge. 

Clappalde, var. of Cuapnoir, Obs. 

Clapped, clapt (klwpt), pa. pple. of Car z. 

Clapped (leet) Ppl. a. Farriery, [f. Cuar 
$6.1 144+-ED2.] Affected with clap. 

17589 Sterne 7r. Shandy (1802) I. x. 30 His horse was 
either clapp'd, or spavin’d, or greaz' 

Clapper (kle'ps:), sé. Forms: 4-6 elaper, 
(4 elepor, § clapur, -yr(e, -ir, -ere, clapparro, 
6 elepper), 5-clapper. [f. Crap v.1+-rn] 

I. An apparatus for clapping, or making a noise. 

1. The contrivance in a mill for striking or shak- 
ing the hapeet so as to make the grain move down 
to tbe millstones ; the Cuack or Cuar of a mill. 

10 Ayend, 58 Tonges .. pet byeb ase pe cleper of be 
melle, pet ne may him najt hyealde stille. 1g09 Banctay 
Shyp Folys (1874) 1. 109 Wymen .. can nat speke, but ar as 
coy and styll, As the whirle winde or clapper of a mill. 
1693 W. Ronertson /’Araseol. Gen. 337 A clapper of a Mill, 
crepitaculum, 

2. The lid of a clap-dish, or a rattle carried for 
the same purpose by beggars or lepers. Ods. exc. 
Hist, (Cf. CLap-ptsii.) 

¢3320 Sir Tristr. 3173 Coppe and claper he bare..As he 
amesel ware, ¢1440 Generydes 4273 |Generides in a beggar's 
clothes] Holdyng his cuppe, his claper in his hande. 1532 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. 498/2 A begging with a dishe 
and aclapper. 1653 H{. Coan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxi § 1. 
122 They..go up and down the streets with certain clappers, 
like our Spittle men. 1859 Jeruson Arittany vi 77 The 
leper was pretied with a hood, a cloak, a sheepskin mug, 
a pair of clappers..for giving notice of his approach. 

3. The tonguc of a hell, which strikes it on the 
inside and causes it to sound. 

1379 Aleit. Rifow (Surtees) 111. 100, jlb. ferri emp. pro le 
claper, et aliis necessariis .. pro dicta campana liganda, et 
factura del claper. 1393 Gower Conf. 11. 13 Dombe..as.. 
the belle, Whiche hath no clapper for to chime. ¢1450 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 567 Satilius, a belle clapere vel a 
swyngell. 1599 Suaks. Mfuck Ado m. ii. 13 He hath a 
heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue is the clapper. 
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1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxvii. 205 A Bell, with 
a Stee] Clapper. 1864 Encer Jfus. Anc. Nat.68 In Japan 
the bells never have tongues or clappers, but are always 
struck from without by i 


a piece of wood. 
+b. Hence app ied to the pistil or the spadix 
of certain flowers. 


Obs. 

(1878 Lyre Dodocus . xx. 171 The floures .. almost 

fasshioned lyke a Bell or Cymball, with a small white clapper 
in the middle.) /did. ut. vi_ 321 His pestil! or clapper .. 
is like unto Aron or Cockow-pint. 
4. jig. A talkative person’s tongue. collog. 
Q 3 Sranvyurst Zneis tv. (Arb.) 101 So manye squint 
eyebals .. So manye tongues clapper.) 1638 H. Suieey 
Mart, Soldier u. i Bullen in O. Fé. I. 193 That Clapper of 
the Divell, the tongue of a Scould. 1698 Vansrucn Prov. 
Wife a. i, There, ber single clapper has publish’d the 
sense of the whole sex. 1708 Brit. Apollo 1. No. 2. 3/2 
Like a Magpye, whose Clapper is Slit. 1828 Scorr F. Af. 
Perth viii, You will .. set him a-ringiog his clapper as if he 
were a town-bell on a rejoicing day. 

5. The name of various contrivances for making 
a continnons or repeated clapping noise; sfee. a. 
A rattle used to snmmon people to cburcb on the 
last three days of Holy Week (=Cuar 54.1 gd); 
b. Se. a rattle used by a public crier (=CLAP 
56.1 9d); @. a contrivance for scaring away birds, 
either a rattle shaken in the hand, or an apparatus 
with small sails tnrned by the wind. 

1566 in E, Peacock Eng. Ch. Furn, (1866) 43 One Sa- 
cring bell, two clappers, one paire of Sensors. .wee knowe not 
what is become of them. 1660 Perys Diary 19 May, We 
met with the bellman, wbo struck upon a clapper. .it 1s just 
like the clapper that our boys frighten the birds away.. 
with..in England. 1847 Tennyson Priuc. u. 29 A clapper 
clapping in a garth, ‘I'o scare the fowl from fruit. 1869 Life 
Marg. M, Hallahan (1870) 541 note, Notice of any sister 
being in her agony is given by a particular clapper on! 
used at such times, and during tbose days in Holy Wee 
when the bells are silent. 

+6. A door-knocker. Obés. 

1617 Minsnru Duct. Ling. s.v. Clapper ofa doore, because 
it maketh a noise, caf, clap. 1693 W. Rozertson Phraseol. 
Gen. 338 A clapper of a door, cornix pulsatoria. 

+7. The clack-valve of a pump. Oés. 

er Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Clapet de poutpe, 
tbe clapper of a pump-box. 

II. 8. One who claps or applauds; a claquer. 

1824 W. Invinc 7. Trav. 11. 48 The pit was to be packed 
with sturdy clappers. 1849 Mircnect Battle Summer (1852) 
210 These clappers of hands. 

III. 9. Comd., as clapper-rope; clapper-stone, 
Geol, (see qnot.). 

1594 Churchw, Acc. St. Lawreuce, Reading in Ella- 
combe Bells of Ch. ii. (1872) 25 Toling y* bell by y* clapper 
rope. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cofta's Kocks Class. 8q A small 
concretion is found loose in the hollow interior of the larger 
one, so as to rattle in it when shaken (clapper-stones). 

+Cla-pper, s¢.2 Ofs. Also 5 clapere, 5-6 
claper, 6 clapar. [a. F. clapier (AF. probably 
claper) rabbit-bole, Pr. e/aprer (cf. clapiera heap of 
stones, clap heap); in med.L. claperius, -um, -a, 
‘rabbit-hole’ from 14tb c, previously ‘beap of 
stones’; so clafues, clapa (Du Cange). The origin 
of the med.L. is unknown: see Littré and Diez; 
a Celtic derivation ts rejected by Thnmeysen.] 

A rabbit-burrow; also a to a place con- 
structed for keeping tame rabbits. 

€1400 Kom, Kose 1405 Conies .. That comen out of her 
claperes, 1494 Fasyan vit. 395 The woddes..wherin. .they 
vsed to ee theym as a cony doth in his claper. 1573 
Tusser /fusé. (1878) 86 Plash burrow, set clapper, for dog 
is a snapper. 1611 Cotcr., Clapier, a Clapper of Conies; 
a heape of stones &c. whereinto they retire themsclucs; or 
(as our clapper) a Court walled about, and full of neasts of 
boords, or stone, for tame Conies. 1616 Susri. & Marxu. 
Country Farme 645 On the tops of these burroughs or 
clappers. 1725 Branvey Fam, Dict. sv. Warren, (They) 
take care to stock their Warren, by the means of a Clapper 


of Coneys. 

fice, 1572 T. Witson Usury, The poore gentleman is 
caught in the cony clapper. 1594 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. 
Acad. 1, 403 A childe. .when he is borne .. a man when he 
dieth .. are vnwilling to come forth of their clapper and to 
forsake their closet. 

Clapper (kle'pa:), v. ° [f. Cuarrer 56.1] 

1, trans, Bell-ringing. To sound (a bell) by 
pulling a rope attached to the clapper. 

1872 Extacomne Sells Ch. i 25 Bells are sometimes 
chimed by .. ‘clocking’ or ‘clappering’ them; that is by 
hitching aie rope round the flight or tail of the clapper, so 
as to pull it athwart against the side of the bell. 1882 
Standurd 27 Mar. 6/7 More bells have been cracked from 
being ‘clappered’ than from any other cause. 

2. intr. To make a noise like a clapper. 

1884 F. M. Crawroarn Nou. Singer 1. 230 The clattering 
clappering click of the castanets, 

Clapperclaw (klx-poskl6), v. arch. or dial. 
(app. to Ciaw with a Ciarrer, thongh in what 
precise sense, is not clear.] : 

1. (vans, To claw or seratch with the open hand 
and nails; to beat, thrash, drub. (Jainicson says 
*To figbt at arm’s length, to strike a blow as a 
spider at a fly’.) 

1sgo Nasue Pasguil’s Afol.1. Dijb, You should see me 
so clapper-claw him. 1598 Suans. Aferry IW. 11. iii, 67 
He will Clapper-claw thee tightly (Bully). 1609 154 Qo. 
Shaks. Tr. §& Cr. Epist. p 2 A new play, neuer stal'd 
with the Stage, neuer clapper-clawd with the palmes of 
the vulger, 1690 B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Clappertlaw'd, 


CLAPPERDUDGEON. 


heat soundly, or paid off in earnest. 1805 Ann. Rev. 11. 
622 Representing the Cacodamons flogging and clapper- 
clawing them, 1855 Rosinson Whitiy Gloss. Clapper- 
claw'd, pawed with the open hand, clawed and belaboured. 

2. fig. To revile, abuse. 

1692 Dennis Poems tn Burlesgue Ded. 3 Till ev'ry Ship 
with its great Name, By being Clapperclaw’d hecame An 
Tron alien of Fame. 1846 C. F. Cornwatuis Lett. (1864) 
292 While we expected to he clapper-clawed, there was 
courage iu braving it and speaking ihe truth. 

Hence Clapperclawer, one who clapperclaws, a 


reviler; Clapperclawing vé/. sb. x 

1806 Soutnry in C. Southey Lé III. 8 By the Living 
Jingo..1 would give him a most righteous clapper-clawing. 
1809 W. Irvine Knicker. (1849) 369 Two furious tom-cats 
on the point of a clapper-clawing. 1873 F. Hatt Mod. 
English Pref, xiv, A wholesale sponsor. .of superficial con-, 
ceits, whose clientry ofclapper-clawers, misrepresenting the 
character of my strictures, etc. 1887 Besant The World 
quent XXxvii. 257 The clapperclawings, ruhs, and buffcts, etc. 

Clapperdudgeon. @7c4, Also 6-7 -dogen, 
-dogeon. [app. f. CLappEr 56. + DuDGEON hilt of 
a dagger: the origin of the appellation is unknown. 
Collier suggests ‘ from his knocking the clapdish 
he carricd with a dudgeon’.] 

A cant name for a beggar born; also used as a 
term of reproach or insult (cf. deggar). 

1567 Harman Caveat 44 These Palliards be called also 
Clapperdogens. 1599 George a@ Greene (1861) 265 It is hut 
the part of a clapperdudgeon to strike a man in the strect. 
1624 Bre, Mountacu Gage 
may nieet at their stawling kenns with such claperdogeons 
as yourselfe. c17z00 Street Robberies Considter'd, Clapper 
dudgeon, a heggar horn. 31834 H. Ainswortn Rookwood 
i. v. (1878) 198 No swigman, swaddler, es seats 
1863 Sara Cast, Dang. Ik. vil. 225 Rogues, Thieves..and 
Clapper-dudgeons. .infested the outskirts of the Old Palace. 

Cla‘pperless, ¢. rare. [f. Cuaprer 561+ 
-LEss.] Without a clapper. 

1861 Bre. G. Smitn Ten Weeks in Fapan xi, 158 The 
temple-bell was clapperless. 

Clapping (klepin), vé/. sd. [f Cusp J+ 
-InG1] 

i. The action of the verb Cuap, in various scnscs; 
striking, noisé as of striking, applause, etc. 

31377 Lanct. P. Pi. B.ix. 167 Haue pei no children but 
cheste an choppyng [z. 7. clappyng] hem hitwene. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Paro. 79 Clappynge, fercussio. 
or clynkypge of a belle, ¢énéi/acio, 1568 GRAFTON 
Il. 653 With many great showtes and clapping of handes. 
1720 Stow's Surv, (ed. Strype 1754) I. mi. viii. 630/1 Clap- 
ping of dishes and rinaing of hells. 1727 Swirt Gulliver 
i. Vill. aS A noise.. like the clapping of wings. 1875 
Jowsr1r Pilato (ed. 2) V. 56 The whistling and clapping of a 
tasteless crowd. ‘ 

+2. fig. Noisy talk, clamour, chatter. Oés. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Clerk's 7. 943 Ay ful of clappyng .. A ful 
gret fool is he that on yow leevith. xs62 J. Heywoop 

Prov. & Ep igr. (1867) 70 That aspine leafe (thy toung], 
suche spitefull clappyng haue bred, 1877 G. Lone tr. J/, 
Aurelius (Bohn) 121 The praise which comes from the 
many is a clapping of tongues. : 

3. attrib., as clapping sound, noise, etc. Comb., 
as clapping-post, the post against which a gate 
closes (cf. Crap v.1 3, 4) (ods. or dzal.). 

1792 Nat. Hist.in Ann, Reg. 385 It was..put..down for 
a clapping-post. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 476 A 
clapping noise similar to that of a corn-mill. 1821 CLare 
Vill. Minstr., Echo mock’d the clapping sound. 1847-78 
Tlatuwe.t, Clapping-post, the smaller of a pair of gate- 
posts, against which the gate closes. Last, 

Clapping, f7/. ¢. [f. as prec. +-ine 2.] That 
claps; that makes a noise as of two hard bodies 
struck together, cte.: see Chap v.1 

1583 Stanyucrst Poems (Arh.) 137 A clappin; 
(such as oft, with rownce robel hohhle, Joue toe the ground 
clattreth), 1722 [see Crap v2]. 1816 L. Hunt Rimini, 
Callings, and clapping doors, and curs unite. 

Clappolte, var. of CLAPHOLT, Oés. 

Claps‘e, obs. and dial. f. Chase. 

Clapt, var. of Charrep: see CLAP v. 


Claptrap (klepjtrep). [f. Car sd. 4 + 
Trap sé.] 

1. (with g/) A trick or device to catch applause ; 
an expression designed to elicit applause. 

1727-31 Bawey I], 4 Clap Trap..a trap to catch a clap 
hy way of applause from the spectators at a play. 1788 
Dispin Afustcal Tour xiii, 161 Sentiments which, by the 
theatrical people, are known hy the name of clap traps. 
1799 Soutney Lett. (1856) 1. 67 There will be no clap-traps, 
nothing about ‘ Britannia rule the Waves’. 1848 TuackERAY 
Bk, Snobs xx, Don't. .vent claptraps about your own virtue. 

2. (without @ or f/.) Language designed to catch 
applause; cheap showy sentiment. 

1819 Byron Fan 11. cxxiv, | hate .. that air Of clap-trap, 
which your recent poets prize, 1880 Disraei Endynt. lvii. 
253 He disdained all cant and clap-trap. 

+3. A mechanical contrivance for making a 
clapping noise to express applause, etc. Obs. 

1847 Craic, Claf-trap..a kind of clapper for making a 
noise in theatres. 1864 Wrgsrer, Céaf-¢raf, a contrivance 
in theaters. 1866 Cincinnati Gaz. in Public 


fyerbolt 


for clappin 
Opinion 24 Feh., A street juggler .. sings some ditty to the 
sound of clap-traps which he swings or works in his hand. 
ah atirtb. (in senses 1, 2), passing into true adjec- 
tival use; =claptrappy. 

1815 Sc7ibbleomania 124 note, The Clap-Trap system which 
he has uniformly adopted during. .his theatrical career. 
1842 G. S. Faser Provinc. Lett. (1844) Il. 187 They tri- 
umphantly draw the clap-trap conclusion, that, etc. 1855 


Pref. 17 ‘They and their trulls | 


Lbid., Clappynge | 
i. . 


461 


Brimiey Ess. Tennyson 74 Claptrap appeals to the war- 
feeling of the day. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) aa A 
regular clap-trap speaker. 1887 Sfectator 7 May 622/1 The 
sihject is more or less clap-trap. 

cuce Claptrappery, Claptrappish a., Clap- 
trappy @., -ily adv.; all nonce-weds. 

1820 CoLertipcE Lett. I. xi. 118 Her plebicolar Clap-Trap- 
peries, 1880 Punch 27 Dec. 306/z Till ‘Goodwill’ sound 
verily, Cheerily, not claptrappily. 1809 SoutHxy in C. 
Southey £77 III. 205 Did I not tell you it {a passage in 
Kehama] wasclap-trappish? 1865 Reader 2 Dec. 636/2 The 
language heing either claptrappish or vapid. 1873 Spec- 
tator 4 Oct., Mr. Chamberlain’s clap-trappy programme ofa 
Free Church, a Free School, I’ree Lahour, and Free Land. 

Clapur, -yr(e, obs. ff. CLaprEr. 

+Clapwype. Ods.—° A carrot or ? parsnip. 

¢ 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 644 //ic daucus, clapwype. 

\| Claque (klak). [If. c/ague a smack or clap 
of the hand; a band of clagueurs; f. claguer to 
clap.] An organized body of hircd applauders in 
a theatre ; hence ¢razsf. a body of subservicnt fol- 
lowers always ready to applaud their leader. 

1864 Realm 6 Apr. 5 The claque was ready with its ob- 
sequious applause of the true British Ministcr, who sticks to 
his friends. 1870 Brewrr Dict. Phrase & Fable (ed. 3) s.v. 
Clague, M, Sauton, in 1820 ..was the first to organize the 
Parisian claque. e : 

Claquer (kla‘ko.), || claqueur (klakor). [a. F. 
claqueur, f. claquer to clack, clap hands.] A hired 
applauder. 

1837 Atheneum 28 Jan. 65/1 Whoin a whole host of cla- 
queurs and expectants were ever applauding. 1847 D/av i 
Moon Jan. 1.7 Against private friends and clacquers, we 
have fought the cause of right. 1884 Heston (Mass.) Frvd. 
6 June, Shutting out delegates in order to admit door- 
keepers’ friends, or the claquers of candidates. 

+Clar. Obs. [ad. Ger. clin, &dire, in same sense, 
f. &éar clear, thin, fine.] Sec quot. 1753. 

1683 Pettus Fleta DMin, 1.1. vii. § 1 How good Clar is to 
he made. .Take these hurnt Ashes .. grind them..very fine 
.. that they may be very clear (of which clear preparation 
the Clar hath its Appellation) [tr. 1380 Laz. Arker Miner- 
aterst Von welcher Klarer Preparirung die Clir dann den 
namen hat). 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supf., Clar or Claer, in 
inetallurgy, bone ashes perfectly calcined, and finely pow- 
dered, kept. .for the covering the insides of coppels (cupels]. 

Clarabella (klarabe'la\. Also clari-. [f. L. 
clir-us,-a@, clear + bel/-us, -a, beautiful.] An organ- 
stop of a powerful fluty tone, invented by Bishop. 

1840 Specif. Organ, Town Hall Birmingham in Grove 
Dict. Mus. Il. 601/1 Clarahella. 1876 Hives Catech. 
Organ ix, (1878) 60 [The] Clarabella [is] an 8 feet manual 
stop. .The pipes are of open wood, large scale, giving a thick 
and powerful fluty tone. 1881 Dickson Orgen-Build. 25 
The Clarabella and Hohl Flute..sometimes take the place 
of the Stopped Diapason in its upper octaves. 

+Claran, Oés. rare—. [? cf. Irish c/ar board]. 
A kind of boat. 

1536-7 Stat. [rel. 28 Hen. VILI (Bolton, 1621) 168 Where, 
at all times necessarie, Boates, Scowts, Wherrics, Clarans, 
Cottics and othcr vessels.. have beene used to passe. 

+Clavraner. OJs. Also 5 clarener. [Form 
obscure: app. related to c/arioz.] A musical in- 
strument, ? a clarion. 

e1410 Str Cleges 100 He hard a soone Of dyvers my 
strelsee; Of trompes, pypes, and claraneris, Of harpis, 
luttis, and getarnys. 1479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 418 The hole 
company to hring home the new maire to his place with 
trompetts and clareners. 

Clare. A nun of the order of St. Clare; in fé. 
(sometimes Poor Clares) the sisterhood institutcd 
by St. Clare at Assisi ¢ 12123; also called Minor- 
esses from adopting the Franciscan rule and habit. 

1818 in Topp. 

Clare, var. or obs. f. Chany, and CLEAR, 

Clarecord, var. of CLaricHorp, Obs. 

Clarefie, -fy(e, obs. ff. CuaniFy. 

Clarence ae [Named in compliment 
to the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV.] 
A close four-wheeled carriage with seats for four 
inside; also attrzd. 

1837 Tnackeray Ravenswing iii, VN hire the small 


‘clarence. /did. Woolsey..consented to take a place in the 


clarence carriage. 1851 Mayvnew Lond. Labour VII. 360 
(Hoppe) When clarences, the cabs that carry four, came in, 
they cooked the hackney-coachmen in no time. 1864 Mrs. 
Cartyte Lett, III. 230, I have now set up a nice little 
Brougham, or Clarence, 1864 Social Sc. Rev. 403 Four- 
wheeled Clarence Cabs, seated for four passengers within 
and one in addition tothe driver without, have long repiained 
without any material alteration. 


Clarenceux, -cieux (klerénsi#). Also 7 
Clarentius, Clarentieux, -tiaux, 7-8 Claren- 
ceaux, [In Anglo-Fr. Clarenceux, Anglo-Latin 
Clarencius, Clarentius,f. Clarence, L Clarencia, an 
English dukedom deriving its name from Clare in 
Suffolk, created for Lionel, second son of Edward 
Il, when he married the heiress of Clare, whence 
the title dux Clarensis, dux Clarencizx. The 
Clarence herald was subsequently made a royal 
herald and king-of-arms.] 

The second King-of-Arms in England, whose 
office is to marshal and arrange the funerals of all 
baronets, knights, and esquires south of the river 
Trent. Formerly also called Surroy, as opposed 
to Norxoy the northern King-of-Amns. 


CLARET. 


1419-20 [William Horsley, said to have been Clarenceux 
at Constitutions of Rouen} 1494 12 Aug. Grant of Arms 
(Meantys) Per me Richemont Roy D’Armes de Clarenceux. 
1565 Mar. 24 Grant of Arms (Knight), By W™ Hervy alias 
Clarenciuelx King of armes. 1616 Butroxar, Clarentius. 
1642 FULLER sce & Prof. Stu. xxiii. 146 The Queen first 
made him [Camden] Richmond Herald, and then Claren- 
ceaux King of Arins. @1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Jas. FV, 
Wks. 89 The king. .sent Clarencieux (king of arms) to Scot- 
land, to require the duke to avoid the country. | 1715 Lond. 
Gas. No. 5312/2 Clarenceux King at Arms (officiating in the 
Absence of Garter King at Arms.) @ 1859 Macautay Z/ist. 
Eng. x, All the fantastic rae of heraldry was there, Claren. 
cieux and Norroy, Portcullis and Rouge Dragon. 1885 
Whitaker's Almanac 137 College of Arms, Kings of Arms 
..Clarenccux, Walter Aston Blount. 

Hence Clarenceuxship. 

18 Woon Ath, Oxon. 11. 484 After that time he was 
fix'd in his Clarenceauxship, and had got a Knighthood. 

Clarendon (klaréndan). Printing. A thick- 
laced condensed type, in capital and sinall letters, 
made in many sizes. 

1848 R. Besley & Co.'s Sfecimen-bk. of Types, R. Besley 
& Co. originally introduced the Clarendon Character. . The 
most nseful Founts that a Printer can have in his Office are 
the Clarendons. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts U1. 641 Clarendon, 
a modification of antique. 1884 List of 7ypes, ‘Lhree-line 
Great Primer Clarendon. 

Clarener, var. CLARANER, CLARIONER, Oés. 

Clare-obscure: scc CLAIR-OBSCURE. 

Clareous, a., sec CLAROUS. 

Clareschaw, var. of CLAIRSCHACH. 

Clarestory, obs. form of CLERESTORY. 

+ Claret, 56.1 Obs. [ad. medL. clarétum, f. 
OF. claré, claret, CLARY q.v. J=Ctany 54,1 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De ?. KR. xtx. Will. (1495) 896 Claret 
is made of wyne and of hony and swete spycery [Lat. Céz- 
retum ex vino et melle et speciebus aromaticis confectum), 
e425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 658 Hoc claretui, a claret. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 79 Claret, wyne [clarey A‘ elarry 7.1, 
claretum, 1859 Morwyne “vonynt. 398 Ginger ij dram, 
Cinnamon half an unce, Cloves a dram, whyt wyne itj 
measures, that is xij pound, an unce of hony, whyte sugar 
halfa pound; make claret thereof according to art. 

Claret (klarrét), 54.2 (@.) Forms: 5-elaret, 5 
clarett, clarryttv, clarete, (cleret, elerote), 6 
clarette, -ed, Sc. clarat, 6-7 clarret.t. [a. OF. 
claret, in vin claret (mod.¥. clairet , from claret, 
clatret, dim. of claty ‘clear, light, bright’; cf. It. 
chiaretto dim. of chiaro, L. clarus ‘clear’. The OF, 
claré Cuany, and this claret have fallen together in 
mod.}. under the form c/atret (sce Littré.] 

1, Aname originally given (like V. vz claret) to 
wincs of yellowish or light red colour, as dis- 
tinguished alike from ‘red winc’ and ‘white 
wine’; the coutrast with the former ceased about 
1600, and it was apparently then used for red 
wines generally, in which sense it is still, or was 
recently, déa/. (cf. also 3). Now applied to the 
red wines imported from Bordeaux, generally mixed 
with Benicarlo or some full-bodied French wince. 

ta. as adj., qualifying we. Thus used, it was 
apparently at first significant of colour, as in F. 

(CE. €1396 Maniére de Langage (1873) Vin claret, vermeille, 
et hlanc.} ¢1440 Promp. Parv.7g Claret or cleret as wyne, 
semiclarus. ¢ 1500 Blowbol’s Test. in Halliw. Nage P.10 
Rede wyn, the claret, and the white. 1§13 Boke Keruynge 
in Babces Bk. 267 Reed wyne, whyte wyne, clared wyne. 
1§33 Exvor Cast. L/elthe (1541) 39 a, Frenchie claret wines. 
is6z2 Butteyn Def agst. Sickness lf. xi, The seconde wine 
is pure claret, of a cleare Iacent or Yelow choler. 1568 
Wituats Dict., Claret Wine, vinum sanguineum subrubrum, 
vel rubellum., 1587 Harrison Lagland u. vi. (1877) 1. 149 
Small wines onlie, as Claret, White, Red, French, etc. 1§93 
Suaks. 2 Hen. VI, w. vi. 4 That.. The Conduit run nothing 
but Clarret Wine. 1611 Corcr., Vt claret, claret wine. 
1714 Gay What 2’ye call it 1.1.9 My dry Lip is dy’d with 
Claret Wine. : 2 

b. absolutely. (The earlier quots. are uncertain.) 

{?.@ 1400 Alorte Arth. 200 Pane clarett and Creette, clergy- 
ally rennenc, With condethes fulle curious alle of clene sil- 
vyre. c1485 Digdy ALyst. (1882) ut. 477 Of wynys I haue grete 
plente, Both whyte wynne and red pat [ys] so cleyr..Clary 
wynne and claret, and other moo.] ¢1§35 Dewes /utrod. 
Fr. in Palsgr. (1852) go9 The whyte wyn, the claret (¢e 
claret), the wyne red. c1s7g Art of Planting 74 Vessels 
of white wine..or Claret and such like. 1616 Surf... & 
Marku. County. Farme 638 Amongst these our French 
vvines, some are white, othersome are of a deepe yellow, 
commonly called clarets, or reddish vvines, vvhich are the 
most wholesome of all... The rest are all red, more or lesse. 
1689 Locke Lett. Toleration i. 5x Others have their Clubs 
for Claret. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4333/8 To be sold an entire 
Parcel of New French.. Claret .. being of the Growth of 
Lafitt, Margouze, and La Tour. 1778 Jonson in Boswell 
29 Apr., A man may choose between abstemiousness and 
knowledge, or claret and ignorance. a@1825 Foray Voc. 
£. Anglia, Claret, any sort of foreign red wine, 1836 C. 
Repoine fist. Afod, Vines iii, (ed. 2) 53 There is no pure 
wine in France like that which is designated claret in Eng- 
land. This wine is a mixture of Bordeaux with Benicarlo, 
or with some full wine of France. Claire? wines..signify 
those which are..rose-coloured. 186: Sir J. Bowrixc 
Axtobiog. Recollect. (1877) 373 The four clarets of the first 
quality. 

2. Pugilistic slang. Blood. 

1604 DEKKER 1s¢ Pt, [fonest Wh.1. vii, Wks. 1873 II. 45 
This should be x Coronation day: for my head runs Claret 
lustily. 1652 Bextowes Zheopfh. un, Ixviii, War hath our 
luke-warm Claret hroacht with Spears. 1821 Byron Let?. 
12 Dec., Besides losing some claret on the spot, (he) hruised 


CLARET. 


hiinself a good deal. 1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair li. 473 
Hlis fine shirt frill dabbled with the claret drawn from his 
own Tittle nose, . 

3. The colour of ‘claret’; in modern acceptation, 
a reddish-violet. 

1648 Herrick /fesper., On Fnlia’s Recovery, Health on 
Julia‘s cheek hatb shed Clarret, and creame commingled. 
1884 Chr. World 17 Jan. 52/1 Very rich Brocaded Plush to 
matcb in. . Claret. 

b. attrib. or as adj. Claret-colonred. Cf. 1a. 

1547 Recoroe Fudic. Ur. 33 Claret and redd Urine. 1580 
Hottysano Yreas, Fr. Tong. Rongeastre, reddish or 
claret colour, 1630 Ranpoirn Aristippus Wks. (1668) 2 
Tl... bave some Claret Whore burn him for an Heretick 
(cf. scarlet lady). 1736 Mortimer in Parl. Trans, XX XIX, 
258 The Brimstone, the Carrot, and Claret Potatoes. 
1882 Garden 25 Mar. 196/1 Tbe deep claret hue of the 
Akebia. 3 

4. Angling. Species of artificial salmon-fly, so 
named from its gencral colour when made up. 

1867 F. Francis Angling x. (1880) 346 The Claret .. is 
good for sea-trout. 

5. attrib, and Comb. as clarctjug, -vessel; 
-coloured adj. ; +claret-cunncr, a connoisseur of 
claret; claret-cup, a iixtnre of iced clarct with 
lemonade and various flavouring ingredients. 

19777 Scott Colour Blindness in Phil, Trans. LXV. 
613 A fine rich *claret-coloured dress. 1500-20 Dungar 
Remoustr. King 42 Monsouris of France, gud *clarat-cun- 
naris. 1876 Miss Brappon /lostages toFortune 81 Hoppe) He 


- compounds “claret-cup at the evening meal. 1862 Dickexs | 


Lett. 2 Jan. (1880) IL. 171 The packet will contain a *claret- 
jug. 1 hope it is a pretty thing in itself for your table. 
Hence (chiefly sonce-cds.) Clavret v., to drink 
claret (cf. ¢o wine); Claretee-r, a drinker of 
claret; Cla‘retless @., without clarct; Cla:rety 
a., having the appearance of claret. 
1814 Byron Lett, shee Apr., We clareted and cham- 


pagned till two. a@ 1679 [.0. Oxrerv Altemira 1, The 
Ilumble Claretteers resist in vain, Whilst he toasts, every 


Night, in politick ay eee 1707 HrarNeE Collect. 5 Nov. . 
3 


(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) H. 68 Being a stout Claretteer [he] kill‘d 

+. an Apothecary .. by hard drinking. 1823 Byron Juan 

xiv. Ivin, Leaving All elavsileee the unmoisten’d throttle. 

170g Rambl. Fuddle-Cups 15 Your poor Son with that 
larety Nose. 


+ Claret, 53.3 Ods. Some apparatus for draw- | 


ing liquor from a cask. 

¢14g0 Promp. Parv. 79 Claret of a tunne [1499 claret], 
ductilium. 148 Paston's Fun. in Paston Lett. 549 11. 268 
For claretts and fawcetts, vid. 

Clarete @, obs. ff. Charity. 

Clarey(e, var. of Crary sd.) Obs. 

Clargie, -y, obs. ff. CLercy. 

Claribel-flute. ‘An organ stop of similar con- 
struction to the clarabclla, but generally of 4 ft. 
pitch’ (Staincr and Barrett). 

Claribella, var. of CLARABELLA. 

+ Cla‘richord. O's. Forms: 6 elary-, cleri- 
cord e, clare-, 6-9 claricord, 9 //ist. clari- 
chord. [A perverted formof CLavicnorb. Littré 
has claricorde also as Fr., but without citation; 
Cotgr. has it only as the Eng. of clavessin. Whether 
the corruption was phonetic or graphic (7 for v) 
does not appear: the crroneous form was probably 
associated with L. clarus, clear.] 

= CLAVICHORD, q.v. 

1502 [see CLaricyMBAL]. 1503 in LeLann Codéect. (1770) 
App. iil, 284 The kyng began before hyr to play of tbe 
clarychordes .. and upon the said clarychorde Sir Edward 
Stanley played a ballade and sang therewith. 2509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas. xvi. xii, Rebeckes, clarycordes, eche in theyr 
degre. 1514 Test. Ebor.(Surtees) V. 49 My best clarycordis. 
1847 Satessury Welsh Dict., Organ dannen, a payre of 
clericordes. 1598 FLonio, Afonocordo, an instrument hauing 
manie strings of one sound, which with little peeces of 
cloth make distinct sounds, called claricords. 175: CuaMBERs 
Cyct., Claricord, or Manicord, a musical instrument in form 
of a spinett. It has 49 or 50 keys and 70 strings, which 
bear on five bridges. (1633 tr. Sismondi’s Lit. Eur. 1846) 
lv. 128 The Jongleur.. able to handle the claricord and 

uitar. 31878 A. J. Hirxins in Grove Dict. Mfus. 1. 366/2 

uring the Tudor period, frequent mention is found .. of 
the clavichord, clarichord, and monochord ; all three names 
seeming to be shared by one instrument, nnd that most 
probably the true clavicbord.] 

b. attrib. 

1577 Harnson Engfand in, xi, [Iron] of such tough- 
nesse, that it yieldeth to the making of claricord wire. 

“| Corrupted forms of this were Claricall (cleri- 
call), Claricoes, Claricorn ; also CLARIGOL(D. 

1598-1612 Frorio, Granicembalo, a musical! instrument, 
like our claricoes. 1§99 T. Mlouret] Siddzveormes 73 A 
musicke strange of new found Claricalls, 1611 Cotcr., 
Clavessins, claricords or claricols, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 158 
A Soft Body dampeth the Sound, much more than a Hard 
.. And therefore tn Clericalls, the Keyes are lined. 1692 
Cores, Claricorn, Cler-, an instrument somewhat like a 
cymbal. | 50 174 in Cocker. 4 a 

+ Claricy'mbal. Os. Forms: 6 claricim- 
bal(le, -cymbal(le, -simbal, -symbal, clary- 
cymbal, -symball, [A perverted form of CLAvI- 
CYMBAL: cf. clarichord.) = CLAVICYMBAL. 

1soz in Antig. Refert. 11. 310 (Rimbault Prano/. (1860) 43) 
Twelve ladies had claricordis, claricymballs, and such other. 
C Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xi, There sat dame Musyke, 
with all her mynstrasy..Cymphans, doussemers, wyth 
claricimbales glorious. 3535 Goodly Primer Ps. cl, Praise 
him with soft clarycymbals. 1555 Eoren Decades W. ind. 
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270 Musicall instrumentes as clarisinibals, lutes, gyterns. 
1636 BLouxt Glossogr., Claricymbal, see Clavecymbal. 

+ Clarifaction, Oss. rare. = next. 

1577 tr, Bullinger's Decades (1592) 415 The thinges that 
are temporal. .are abolished in his clarifaction. o 

Clarification (kherifike!fon). [a. F. clarift- 
cation, ad. L. clérificdtién-em, u. of action f. cliri- 
ficéres see CLARIFY.) 

1. The action or process of clarifying, es. liquids. 
_ 1612 WoopaLt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 269 Clarification 
is the expurgation of sordid grosse matter from liquid 
medicaments. Sen Sree ane 2 7iller9'0- 98 Drossy Salt 
..impregnated with the Saltpeter before its Clarification. 
1885 Act 48 § 49 Vict.c. so. §8(1) A brewer of beer..shall 
not..add any. .thing thereto (except finings for the purpose 
of clarification), | 

+2. Glorifying ; transfiguration. Oés. 

1633 T. Aoams £.xf. 2 Peter i.1 The three witnesses of 
Christ's clarification .. Peter, and James, and John. 1683 
I. Hooxer /ref, Epist. Pordage's Slystic Div. 77 An 
Elevation and clarification of his veri mortal Bodie. 

Clarified (klerifoid), spl. a. [f. Chantry 2, 
+-ED1.] Made clear; cleared; freed from im- 
purity, defecated, refined, etc. ; + glorified, trans- 
figured ; see the vb. 

cr ape C. Cookery Bhs. 12 A potte with Sugre and 
clarifiyd hony. awes Exvamp, Virtue v.50 Her 
chaumbre was glased with hyrall clarefyed. 1362 Bu.rvn 
Bk, Simples 10a, Put in freshe clarified Butier. 1577 tr. 
Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 88 Clarified bodies neede not 
foode or nourishment. 1602 B. Jonson Poctaster v.v, The 
Crier of the Court hath too clarified a Voice. 1662 Soutu 
Serm, Gen. i. 27 (1715) IV. 60 The Dictates of a clarified 
Understanding. 1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behmen's Rem. Whs., 
Apol. Perfection 149 With clarified, Transfigured, or Glori- 
fied bodies. 1826 J. F. Browne in Hone Lrery-day Bk. I. 
1216 Written. .with a common clarified pen, @ 1845 Bar- 
uam J/ugol. Leg., Wedding-day, Char, potted with clarified 
butier and spices. 1846 Ilare Jisston Com/f. (1850) 283 The 
intuitions of the clarified Reason. 1886 Fairsatrn City of 
God ww. ii, 340 A love clarified, etherealized, which jealousy 
cannot touch, . 

Clarifier klerifoio®. [f. next +-ER1.] 

1. One who or that which clarifies ; spec. a sub- 
stance used to clarify liquids, ete. 

533 Exvot Cast. /felthe (1541) rb, Fyre ..is the clarifier 
of other clementes, if they be vycyate. 1706 Lond. Gas. 
No. 4207/4 This great Clarifier dissolves Suffusions. 1874 
Knicut Dict. Mech. 1. 560/2 The usual clarifiers are alhu- 
men, Reet acids, salts, blood, lime, plaster-of-paris, 
alum, heat, or alcohol. 

2. techn. A vesscl in which liquor or juice is clari- 
fied; sfec. alarge metallic pan or cauldron used in 
the clarification of sugar. 

1822 Burrowes Cyc/. X. 286/2 Clarifiers are sometimes seen 
of one thousand gallons cach. 1850 Nat. Encycl. XI. 594/ 
The cane-juice .. is conducied by channels from the mill to 
large flat-hottomed coppers or open pans called clarifiers. 

Clarify (kherifoi, v. Also: 4-5 clare-, 
5 clery-, 5-6 clary-. [a. OF. clerifier (,2ath c.), 
clarefier, clerefier (the last two partially popular- 
ized), ad. late L. clartficdre to make clear, f. clirus 
clear + -ficire: see -FY.} To make clear, to clear. 

+1. ¢rans. To free from darkness or gloom ; to 
light up, inminc ; to brighten, Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. lxx. (Tollem, MS.), 
Pouder perof confecte in hony clarefyep and hy3tep be face 
[ed. 1495 claryfyeth and maketh the face fayr]. ¢1430 
Lypc. Bochas (154), As Phebus ..the day doth clarefe. 
3583 Stanvuurst Aencis iv. (Arb.) 94 Phoebus dyd clarifye 
brightlye Thee world with luster. 1897 Greens Alphonsus 
(1861) 234 Thou second sun.. Dost clarify each corner of the 
earth. 1696 Wuiston 7he. Farth iv. (1722) 332 The Light 
had been.. Clarifying this dark and thick Atmosphere for 
more than five compleat Years. 

b. fig. To make clear (an obscure subject). 

1823 Afonthly Rev. C. 529 The subject is so little exhausted, 
and the learning of M. Chatpallion is so well adapted to 
clarify its obscurity, that, etc. i Myers Cath. TA, 11. 
§ 13. 50 It cannot but greatly simplify and clarify the sub- 
ject. 1865 Mitt /famslton's Philos.522 Mathematical and 
scientific studies, which his subsequent metaphysical pur- 
suits enabled him. .to clarify nnd reduce to principles. 

+ 2. fg. To make illnstrious or glorious; to exalt, 


glorify. [Chiefly repr. chirificare of the Vulgate.) 

o Hampore Psadter xix. 1 Day of anguys in the 
whitke pou sayd fadere clarifie pt sun. 138a Wvcur Joh 
xii. 27-8 Fadir, clarifie thi name... I haue clarified, and eft 
I schal clarifie, — 1 #sdras viti.25 Blessid be the Lord 
God of oure fadris, that 3af this wil in to the herte of the 
king, to clarifier his hous, that is in Jerusalem. 148 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 27/2 Ae ai cryst was bapty: 
and also whan he was clarefyed. 1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. 
Exemp. 1. viii. 113 It was necessary his person should be.. 
so clarified by pe concurrencies..as might gain credit to 
the testimony he was to give. 

3. To make pure and clear, or clean (fAysically, 
also morally); to free from all impurities; to 
clear. 

1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 40 It clarifiep pi soule. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 442/3 eal I praye the that the .. pre- 
cious blood that I haue taken..wyl in suche manere 
clarefye that none ordure or fylthe.. may remayne or abyde 
wythin me, 1531 E:vor Gov, 1. i.(1883) t 6 The fire, whiche 
is most pure of elementes .. doth clarifie the other inferiour 
elementes. 1589 Nasne Anat, Absunditic 13 The water is 
cleane, and of nature fitte to clarifie euerie part of the body. 
1652 Hersnasive to Compliance 37 Vf the carpet of the 
Crowne .. expunge the grossest spots yet found in any that 
wore it; may it not as well clarifie a republick from any 
Impulation? 1683 Petrus Flefa Aljw. 1, (1686) 162 It [nitre] 
is first to be clarified and purified from its salt. 


CLARIGOLD 


Wo corr (P. Pindar) A. Pofe Wks. 1812 III. 206 Heaven 
wants not fire to clarify the dead. 

b. sfec. To make clear and pnre (a liquid or 
liquefied substance); to render pellucid ; to free 
from all impnrities or extraneous matters held in 
suspension ; to defecate or fine. Also fg. 

c 1430 15¢k C. Cookery Bks. 35 Take fayre Honey, and 
clarifi yt on pe fyre tylle it wexe hard. 1601 HoLianp Pliny 
I. 433 Poured out of one vessell into another, and so by 
setling clarified from the grounds, 1642 Futter Holy 4 
Prof, St. w. xviii. 116 Their Yeomen are excluded from 
ever rising higher to clarifie their bloode. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. . 74 Vineture of Brasil wood..in luke-warm 
water, filter it, and clarifieit. 1713 tr. Pomel’s Hist. Drugs 
1. 141 Strain, clarifie with the White of an Egg, and 
thicken. 1769 Mrs. Rarrato Eng. Housckpr. (1778) 49 
\To clarify butter. 1843 J. A. Smita Product, Farming 
(ed. 2)35 A substitute for the white of eggs in clarifying 
the juice of the sugar-cane. 

ce. To clear (the air or atmosphere); to free 
from mists and vapours. Also fig. and ¢rans/. 

16z0 Vexxer Via Recta Introd. 5 The sunne .. doth ex- 
cellently clarifie, and purge the aire of them, 1876 Gro. 
Euior Dan. Der. vin. iii. 532 ‘The occasional rare sound of 
hoofs and wheels seeming to clarify the succeeding silence. 
18799 M«Cartuy Ozvnz Times 1, 16 The country was in 
general disposed to think that the accession of a woman to 
the throne would somewhat clarify and purify the atmosphere 
of the Court. 1884 Chr. World 10 Apr. 268/53 Mr. Glad- 
slone’s speecb..and the decisive vote that followed, have 
wonderfully clarified tbe political atmosphere. _ 

d. fig. To clear (the mind, se from ignorance, 
misconception, or crror; to rectily. 

3642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. 100 (T.) Many boys are 
inuddy-headed, till they be clarified with age. 1659 Evetvy 
AMfem. (1857) HI}. 108 Hope that God..will at last compas- 
sionate our infirmities, clarify our judgments. 1776 Jounson 
in Boswell Apr. 26 He never clarified his notions, by filtrat- 
ing them through otber ininds. 185g: Ronertson Sern, 
Ser. tt. viti. (1864) 109 A pure life will clarify the intellect. 
1869 Lecny Europ. Mor. 1. ii. 342 By these means he en- 
deavoured to clarify the popular cree 

4. To make clear (the sight, eyes, or mental 
vision) ; to clear (the voice, etc.). 

¢1sas SKELTON BE. 3 Foles 27 Claryfye here yonr sygbte. 
1567 Marret Gr. Forest 12 To clarifie y° voice, and to 
helpe them that_be hoarse, 1585 Liovo Treas. Health 
Cviij, Oyle of Cartamus..of sisami, do clarifie the voice. 
1631 Quares Div. Poenss, Samson (1717) 275 Lord, clarifie 
mine eyes, that I may know Things tbat are good. @2853 
Rosertson Lect. (1858) 208 A man’s eyes..clarified by the 
power which enables him to look beyond the visible. 


+ 5. To set forth clearly, declare. Ods. 

¢ 1420 Chron. Etlod, 617 To ok be powere of Goddus 
my3t. ¢1460 Torwneley Myst.67 A word to you I wold 
cleryfy. /éid. 300 From heven tille erthe thou me sent Thi 
name to preche and claryfy. 

6. intr. (for refl.) To be made or become clear; 
to clear, in various senses. 

1599 A.M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 158/1 Let this 
stande a whole night because it might settle, and clarify. 
16a5 Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb.) 175 His Wits and Vnder- 
standing doe clarifie and breake vp, in..discoursing with 
Another, 1753 Hanway 7rav. (1762) I. 1. Iii. 265 Springs 
of hot water .. very thick .. but 1¢ soon clarifies. 1838 T. 
Tuomson Chen, Org. Bodies 626 The heat is then with- 
drawn, and the liquid left to clarify. 1870 Lowett Stud, 
Ii’ind, (1886) 142 Emerson .. has clarified steadily towards 
perfection of style. 

Clarifying (kle'rifsijin), vé/. st. [f. prec. + 
-1nc1,] The action of prec. vb.; clarification, 

¢1460 J. Russets BA Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 205 
Hony aftur claryfiynge. 1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles V1. 1v. 
Prol. 3 The clarifying and rectifying of the mind is its prin- 
cipal end, 1735 Baantey Fam, Dict. s.v. Pears, The 
Clarifying of the Sugar may also be dispensed with, 185 
Canrenter Afan. Phys. (ed. 2) 507 [The] caseine.. may 
separated by keeping tbe butter melted at a temperature of 
180°, when the caseine will fall to the bottom, leaving the 
butter pure and much less liable to change; an operation 
which is commonly known as the clarifying of butter. 

Clarifying (klerifeijin), pf’. a. [fas prec. 
+-ING2,] ‘That clarifies or makes clear. 

1630 J. Tavior (Water P.) Clean Linen Ded. Wks. it. 
164 The Most Mondifying, Clarifying, Purifying and Re- 
purifying, Cleanser..of polluted Linnen, 1668 Ilowe Sess. 
Righteous (1825) 162 The clarifying sights of God. 

+Clarigate, v. Obs. rare. [f. I. eldrigire, 
f. chirns clear; lit. ‘to sct forth clearly, declare 
ceremoniously’: cf. fumigate, naviyate, and sec 


*ATE “2 (See hdl) ‘ 

1601 Hottano /¥iny I. xxu. ii, arg They... sent their 
heraulds to the enemies of the people of Rome for to clari- 
gat, that is to say, to summone thein with n lowd voice for 
to make restitution of tbat which tbey deteined of theirs, 

+Clariga‘tion. Os. rare. [ad. L. clérigation- 
ent, {. cldrigdre.] he solemn demand for redress, 
i: to declaration of war, by the ancient Roman 

erald. 

1432-50 tr. /Higden (1865) 1, 243 To expresse with a clere 
voice the causes of batelle, and suche an expression was 
callede a clarigacion. 1656 Biouxt Glossogr., Clarigation, 
aclearing, a proclaiming or denouncing war. 1854 WuEWELIL 
tr. Grotins’ Belli ac 7’. V1. 63 This demand was called 
clarigation. 

+Clarigold. Ovs. rare. Also 6 clarigol. 
[Perverted form of CuaricHorD; cf. claricall, 
claricoes, there mentioned.] 

1. A stringed musical instrument, a CLARICHORD. 

1558 Will of F. Hide:Somerset Ho.) 1 geve and bequeathe 


1793 | unto Margery Weekes. .my Clarygoldes. 1593 Dr. faustus 


CLARINE. 


in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) I11. 178 Organs, clarigolds, 
lutes, viols..and all manner of other instruments. : 

2. A constahle: ‘perhaps because their whips 
were ‘‘ stringed instruments ”’ (W. D. Maeray, ed. 
fret. Pari.). 

1597 r8¢ Pt. Return Parnuass. w. i. 1269, 1 bespoke you a 
pasport, least the clarigols att some towns ende catche 
you. /bid. v. ii. 1544 Let us loiter noe longer, leaste the 
clarigoles catche us. >. 

+Cla'rine. O/s. [The corresp. F. clarine is 
given only in sense of a bell for the neeks of cows, 
sheep, ete. But OF. had c/arain, clariz, in sense 
of hoth clafron, and clarine; ef. It. chiarina 
clarion.] By-form of CLanion. 

exqga Promp, Parv. 80 Clarine, trumpett [1499 claryon 
trumpe], /sfuns, sistrum. 1620 SHELTON Quix. 1V. xx. 163 
Within the Clariues, Hautboys and Trumpets sounded, 

Clarinet (klerrinet, -ne't). (a. F. clartnetfe, 
dim of clarine.] 2 

1. A wooden single-reed instrument with a com- 
pass of about three octaves and a half, having a 
eylindrical tube with bell-shaped orifice, and played 
by means of holes and keys. ass Clarinet: a 


similar instrument sounding an octave lower. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 509 French horns and clari- 
nets. 1849 Mrs. Somervit.e Conner. Phys. Sc. xvii. 159 
‘Through the aperture called a reed, with a flexible tongue, 
as in the clarinet. 188: Broapuouse A/us, Acoust. 231 
The Clarinet is..said to have been invented in 1690 at 
Nuremberg. : : 

2. An organ-stop of a qtiality of tone like that 
of this instrument ; = Cremon.. 

1876 Hires Catech. Organ x. (1878) 72 Clarinet. .an 8 feet 
Manual [organ] stop, stnking reed. s A 

Clarinettist (klerine'tist). [a.F .clarinett?ste.] 
A player on the clarinet. 

1864 Daily Tel. x2 Aug, The adagio from the clarinet 
concerto... written for Stadler,a celebrated Viennese clarinet- 
tist, 1871 Gragme Beethoven vi. 117 The clarinettist made 
by mistake a repetition of eight bars. 

{| Clarino (klir?no). [It.c/arino.] A CLarion ; 
also the organ-stop so called. 

Clarion (klzrien), s+. Forms: 4 claryoun(e, 
-ounn(e, clarioune, 4-5 -oun, 5 -onue, clary- 
owne, 5-6 claryon, 4- clarion. [a. OF. claron, 
cleron, clatron; in med.L. clarién-em, clardn-em, 
f. chirus clear, Italian has in same sense c/arino, 
chiarina: cf. CLARINE.] 

1. A shrill-sounding trumpet with a narrow tube, 
formerly much used as a signal in war. (Now 
chiefly poetical, or in historical narrative.) 

1325 [see 5a.) ¢1384 Cuaucer //, Fame i. 150 Blody 
soun In trumpe, beme and clarioun. ¢1386 — Ants 7. 1653 
Pypes, trompes, hakerers, Clariounes That in the bataille 
blowen blody sounes. 1388 Wrycebir Jer. iv. 21. 1475 
Caxton Jason 89 Trompettes, claryons, tabours and other 
instruments. 1§09 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxvi. xxiii, Many 
a clarion Began to blowe, 1656 Biouxt Glossogr., Clarion, 
a kind of sinall straight mouthed, and shrill sounding 
‘Trumpet. 
1. 22 Fame, her clarion pendent at her side. 1872 Pat- 
GRAVE L yr. Poents 138 Silver clarions menacing loudly. 

Jig. 1867 Emerson Afay-Day, $c. Wks. (Bohn) It, 477 
Byron’s clarion of disdain. 

. Her, A bearing shaped somewhat like a 
clarion. 

1727 Braptry Fam. Dict. sv. Clarion, Guillim takes 
these Clarions to be a Kind of old-fashion Trumpet; but 
others think they rather represent the Rudder of a Ship, or, 
as some say, the Rest fora Lance. 1766 Porny Heraldry 
(787) 187 Ruby, three Clarions Topaz. 

3. foct, The sound of a trumpet; any similar 
rousing sound, as the crowing of a cock. 

1667 Mitton P, L. vil. 443 The crested Cock whose clarion 
sounds The silent hours, 1728 Pore Dunc. un. 226 The loud 
clarion of the braying Ass. 1750 Gray Elegy v, The cock’s 
shrillclarion, or the echoing horn, ue Mick ce tr. Casoens* 
Lusiad 76 The trump and fyfe’s shrill clarion far around 
The glorious music of the fight resound. 1858 Loncr. 
Poems, Daybreak, O Chanticleer, Your Clarion blow; the 
day isnear, 1878 FE. Jenkins Haverholme 7 That to which 
for long humane and Christian people had shut their ears.. 
sounded forth with an irrepressible clarion. 

4. A four-feet organ-stop of quality of tone 
similar to that of the clarion, 

¢ 3670 Organ Specif. in Grove Dict. Mus. 11. 593/1 Great 
Organ, 12 stops...12. Clarion. 1722-4 /0id. 11. 596/2 Choir 
Organ .. Clarion, from Great Organ, by communication, 
1876 Hires Catech. Organ x. (1878) 72 Clarion, Clarin, 
Clarino, a Reed-stop similar to the Trumpet, but of 4 feet, 
both on the Manual and Pedal {of the organ). 

5. attrib. a. Of or pertaining to a clarion. 

3325 £, E. Alvit. P. B. 1210 Loude alarom vpon launde 
lulted was penne. .Cler claryoun crak cryed on-lofte. 18zx 
Scort D, Roderick \xii, Fame, with clarion blast and wings 
unfurled..awakes an injured World. 1838 Marc. Futter 
Hie 19th C. (1862) 358 Like the clarion-call On battle- 

ield. 

.b. Sounding like the clarion, loud and clear. 

184. Loner. E.xce/sior iv, Loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior! 188 Greener Gui 37x The Whitworth 
rifle .. was introduced to the world with a clarion flourish 
from the Zimes. 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. 27 In the 
quaint lines of Cowper, or the clarion couplets of Pope. 

Clarion (klerien), 7 rare, [f. Cuartoy sd.] 

1. intr, To blow the clarion; to give forth a 
clarion sound, Wence Cla‘rioning vé/, sd. 


1667 Mitton P. Z.1. 532 The warlike sound Of | 
‘Trumpets loud and Clarions, @ 1763 SHenstons Wks, (1764) | 
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¢1384 Cuavucer //. Fame m. 152 In fight and blode-shed- 
ing [zv.7. -ynges) Is used wk clarioning {z.7. -ynges]. 
1886 Burton Arad, Nfs. (abr. ed.) 1. 19 Thou clappest thy 
wings and clarionest thy loudest. é 

2. trans. To herald with clarion’s sound. 

1840 R. Horne Gregory VT, 1. ii. (ed. 2)15 Ere one festive 
day Our advent clarion. 

+Cla‘rioner. O/s. Also 5 clarenere, 6 
elarionar. [f. CLARion sé. + -ER1.] Onc who 
blows a clarion ; a trnmpeter. 

1430 Ly pg Chron. Troy 1. v, The noise .. Of trumpeters 
and eke of clarioneres. c1q440 Promp. Pare. % Claryowre 
or clarenere {1499 clarionere], /éticen. | 1§23 SKELTON Gari. 
Laurel 233 Let see where is your clarionar. 

Clarionet (klaridnet), -et. (dim. of Cuarion, 
cf. Clarinet: see -ET.] 

1. =CLARINET 1. 

1784 Cowrrr Task u. 260 Breathe soft Ye clarionets, and 
softer still ye flutes. 1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xxix, Vhe 
kettle-druni and far-lheard clarionet. 1842 Mrs. Carvin 
Lett, 1, 164 There arose..a shrill clear sound .. the strange 
instrument was ‘a clarionet’. 

b. fig. A sound like that of the instrument. 

3831 IT’. Peacock Crotchet Castle xviii. (1887) 191 A melli- 
fluous concert of noses, from the clarionet of the waiting. 
boy..to the double bass of the Reverend Doctor. 1867 
Kaurrson Alay-Day, etc. Wks. (Bohn) 11]. 406 Was it a 
squirrel’s pettish bark, Or clarionet of joy? 

e. A player on the elarionet. 

3876 Ouina Aloths 11. 121, 1 was fourth clarionet at the 
Opéra Comique. 

2. = CLARINET 2. 

1880 Grove Dict. Mus, s.v. Arumimhorn, Cromorue, 
Cremona, Clarionet .. various names given to an Organ 
Reed Stop of 8 feet size of tone. 

Hence Clarione'tist, -ettist [see -1sT], 2 player 
on the clarionct. 

1865 tr. Spoke's Autobiog. 68 The third Count assisted 
as Clarionetist in the orchestra, 

+Clarionist. Os. rare. =CLARIONER. 

1957 Payxri. Barclay's Fugurth 106 Marius commaunded 
sodenly al hys trumpets, clarionistes with other minstrels 
to sound their instruments as shirle as they could. 

Clarioun.e, obs. forms of CLARIon. 

Clarishoe, var. of CLAIRSCHACH. 

Clarisimbal, -symbal, var, ff. CLARICYMBAL. 

+ Clari‘sonant, c. Obs—° [f. L. clir-us clear 

+ sonant-em sounding.] = next. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Clarissonant [268x -sonent]. 1692 
in Cones. So : 

Clarisonous (klarisénas), @. rare. [ad. L. 
clartsonus clear-sounding, f. chirus clear + -sonus 
sounding.] Clear-sounding, shrill. 

1731-1800 in Baiey, Age in Asi; and in mod. Dicts. 
Il Glari'ssimo. Obs, [lt. superlative of claro 
clear, ° illustrions:~—L.  clarfssimus ‘most illus- 
trious,’ a title of honour.] A Venetian grandee; 
a magnifico, a magnate. 

1605 B. Jonson Volfone v. ii, But your Clarissimo, old 
Round-back, he Will crump you, like a Hog-louse, with 
the touch. 16x Corvat Cradities 246 About them sit the 
Clarissimoes of Venice. 1630 J. Tavior (Water P.) Ws., 
None but sparkes, rich heires, clarissimoes and magnificoes, 
would goe to the cost of it. 

Clarite (kléorsit), A/zn. [Named 1874 from 
Clara Mine, Baden, where fonnd: see -ITE.] A 
sulph-arsenide of copper, closely akin to Enargite. 

1875 in Dana, 1879 Watts Dict. Chem. 3rd Supp. 1. 519 
Clarite .. is monoclinic craic is rhombic) .. colour dark 
lead-grey. Streak pure black. F 

+ Claritude. Os. [ad. L. cdirttiido clearness, 
f. clav-us clear: see -TUDE.] Clearness, brightness. 

1560 Rottann Crt. Venus 11. 699 On the first reill was 
keruit Claritude. 1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer's Bh, Phy- 
sicke 58/2 Annoyncte therwith the Eyes, and they will 
continue their claritude as long as you live. @ 1670 Hacket 
Cent. Seri, (1675) 420 It was not .. so complete a claritude 
as will adorn the Lamb of God hereafter. 

b. coner. (with #7.) A thing of hrightness. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche vn. lvii. (T.), Those claritudes 
which gild the skies. 762d. vu. _clxvi. (RO, Mirrors of 
purer claritudes than move About the silver heav'ns. 

Clarity (kleriti). Forms: 4-3 clarte, cla- 
rete, clarite, 5 claretee, 6-7 claritie, 6-clarity. 
(Originally ME. cdarté, a. OF. clarté:—L. cari- 
tat-em clearness, f. cl@r-us clear. This early form 
has been changed in two directions: first by as- 
similation to c/ere, cleer, CLEAR, it became c/er?é, 
cleerte, CLERETE (cf. surety), which hecame obs. 
in 16th ¢.; secondly under influence of the Lat. 
original, it became clarité, claritie, clarity (cf. 
purity, security, etc.); this became almost ohs. 
by 1700, but has been revived by many modern 
writers, and is now frequent in sense 4.] 

+1. Brightness, lustre, hrillianey, splendour. Ods. 
(An exceedingly common sense in 17th c.) 

¢1400 Maunpev. xxii. 239 A charboncle..that in the 
nyght 3eveth..gret clarte and schynynge. 1475 Caxton 
Jason 85 As light as it had ben daye by the clarte and 
resplendour oftorches. 1609 Biaie (Douay? /sa. xxx. comm, 
This claritie of sunne and moone. 1627 FeLtnam Resolves 
ti, xxvi. Wks, (1677) 213 The light and clarity of the en- 
livening Sun. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 177 The Angel- 
ical Clarity and Divine Temper of our Resurrection Body. 

tb. with A/. Obs. ; 

1652 Bentowes Theofh. v. \wii, Sols radiant fulgence in 
meridian skies Seem’d shade unto those Clarities. 


CLARY. 


te. fig. ‘Light’. Obs. 

1657 Jer. Taytor Meas. Friendship (1678) 18 Friendship 
is. the Counsellor of our doubts, the Clarity of our minds. 

+2. Glory, divine lustre. Ods. 

¢ 1340 Cursor JI. 29554 (Cott. Galba), Till his clarete he 
vs ken, thurgh prayers of his moder. ¢1380 Wycuir Sed. 
iVks. 1. 405 Y¥ wole bat pei be pere pat Y am, pat bei see my 
clarite which pou hast 3ovun me. 31549 Br. Hoover Deed. 
10 Commandin, vii. Wks. (1843-52) 344 The clarity and 
brightness of the Son of Man coming to judgment. 1675 
Trauerne Chr. ithics xxvi, 4x1 The further regions of 
clarity and glory. 

+3. Illnstrions quality ; lustre of renown. Ods. 

1616 Buttoxar, Cleritie, Noblenesse. 1679 Honses 
Rehemoth (1840) 242 Obscure men that could receive no 
clarity but from the flame of the state. 

4. Clearncss: in vations cnrrent uscs; e.g. of 
colour, sky, atmosphere, sight, intellect, judgement, 
conscience, style. 

1616 Buttokar, Claritie, cleerenesse. 1646 Sir TF. 
Browsn Pseud. Fp. 1 Weakly delnded in the clarity of 
their understanding. 1650 H. aia Conserv. Health 57 
Clarity of the Aire. 165x Fut.er Adel Kediv., Abbot (1867) 
VI. 304 Hlustrated by the nitour and clarity of a perspicu- 
ons style. 1657 ‘Vomiuixson Kenou's Disp. 736 1t augments 
the clarity of the eye. 1697 WVerdicts Virg. & Homer 
vi. 24 Clarty being the first Vertue of Eloquence .. good 
Sense requires that we think always clearly. 1719 Havuxs- 
ben Jays. Mech, Exp. %. (ed. 2) 171 The uniform Clarity 
and Perspicuity of the Figure. 1859 Sata 72. round Clock 
i1861) gq You marvel at the force, the clarity, the perspicuity 
of the grand old man. 1869 Brownine ing & BA. xX. 1646 
The very clarity of heaven. 1871 R. Evtas Catudlus Ixix. 
4 Acherish'd gem’s clarity. 

Clark, -ly, ete., obs. ff. CLERK, etc. 

+ Claro obseuro. O/s. [A Latinized spelling 
of It. chiaroscuro; cf. F. clair obscur, and CLEAR- 
OBSCURE.) = CHIAROSCURO. 

1706 Art of Painting (174415 The Clare Obscuro is the 
art of distributing lights and shadows advantageously. 1738 
IG. Smiru) Curious Relations U. v.27 There appears uo 
Clara Obscure, or Light and Shadow. 1799 G. Situ 
Laboratory \1. 63 The local colour, and the cliro-obscuro, 

+ Cla‘rous, ¢. Obs. rare. Also clareous. [f. 
L. ¢cdir-us + -0U8.] I lustrions. 

1630 J. Westcotr Devon. (1845) 194 The long living name 
and clareous progeny of Esse. [Elsewhere spelt e/aseus.] 

Clarre, -y, Clarrett, obs. ff. Chany, CLARET. 

Clarshech, -schaar, vars. of CLAIRSCHACH, -ER. 

Clart (kliit), sé Se. and vorth. dial. Also 
clairt, clort. [Scc next.] Sticky or elaggy dirt, 
mad, filth; (with A/.), a danb of sticky dirt. 

1808 Jamirson, Clairt, Clart. a quantity of any dirty or 
defiling substance. Céarés, dirt, mire, anything that defiles. 
1847-78 HaLLiwetL [Locality not assigned), A flake of 
snow, when it is large and sticks to the clothes, is called a 
clart. 1863 7yeside Songs 85 Weel supplied wi? Newcastle 
amouishen—clarts. 1876 Whitby Gloss. S. 1). S.), Clart, 
a smear of dirt. 1877 E. Pracock MW. Linc, Gloss., 
Clart, sticky dirt. 1877 /folderness Gloss. Clart, stickiness, 

b. A dirty person (S¢.); a ‘chcap and nasty’ 
thing ; hypoeritieal talk or flattery (s0rth. Eng... 

1808 Jamieson, Clairt, a woman who is habitually and 
extremely dirty. 1876 J/id. Vorksh. Gloss. iB. D. So, Clare, 
a worthless article or person. 1877 E. Peacock A. HW. Line. 
Gloss., Clart, silly or exaggerated talk, flattery. 

Clart (klait), v. trans. Now Se. and north. 
dial. [Of this and the related words, c/aré sb., 
clarty, the origin is unknown: it mnst have been 
long in spoken use, for the compound vb, éeclars 
occurs in 13th c.] 

1. /rans, To smear or dauh with dirt, bedirty. 

[cxa30 MWohunge in Cott. Hom. 279 Pat_spatel pat swa 
biclarted ti leor.]_ 1808 Mrs. E. Damron Cott. Glenburnic 
181 (Jam.) If it’s but a wee clarted, there's no sae mickle ill 
done. 1830 Forsy Voc. FE. Anglia, Clart, to dawb with 
syrup, juice of fruit, or the like. 1876 Alid-Vorksh. Gloss., 

fart, to smear. : 

+2. fig. To cause to stick, to plaster 07 or ufo. 

1681 GLANVILL Sadducismus 177 No other Contradictions 
or Repugnancies on this our Notion. .than what the minds 
of our Adversaries, polluted with the impure dregs of 
Imagination. .do foully. and slovenly clart npon it, 1682 
H. More Annot. Glanvill’s Lux O. 226 Mr. Baxter fancies 
God may clart on Life the specifick Form of Spirit. 1683 
— Annot, Bp. Rust’s Disc. Truth 237 Three essences clarted 
upon some fourth essence, or glewed together one to another. 

Clarte, ohs. form of CLARITY. : 

Clarty (kliuti), a Sc. and orth. dial. [Ef 
Chart sb., or ?v. + -¥1.] Besmeared with sticky 


dirt; of the nature of sticky dirt, dirty, nasty. 

21586 Matttanp Poems in inkerton Sc. Poems (1786) 
185 (Jam.) Thay man be buskit up lyk brydis.. With clarty 
silk about thair taillis. @ 1693 Urqunart Xabelads mi. xxviil. 
236 Clarty cod. 1789 Burns Lines on Appointm. to Excise, 
Och, hon! the day! That clarty barm should stain my 
laurels. 1816 Scotr Antig, xxvi, Their old sluttish pro- 
verb, ‘The clartier the cosier.’ 1845 Whitehall x\v. 317 
“Kneel yourself, if you want clarty hose,’ replied Joyce. 

b. Sticky, viseous or unctnous. worth. Lng. 

1855 Rosinson WaAitby Gloss., Clarty, unctuous as honey, 
smeary. 1876 — (E. D. S.), Clarty-ball, treacle- or sugar- 
ball. “1877 NV. IV. Lincoln, Gloss, Clarty, dirty, sticky. 

e@. in various fransf. and fe. senses. 

1686 G. Stuart Yoco-ser. Dise. 47 Other clarty tricks he 
played. ne Whitby Gloss., Clarty, mean, or of little con- 
sequence. Clarty dills, petty amounts, 1883 Good Cheer 3 
One of the clartiest storms I ever was in. 


+Clarry, 52.) Obs. Forms: 3-6 clare, 4 
elarree, clerrey, clerre, 4-6 clarre, clarry, 5 


OLARY. 


clareye, clerye, 5-6 clarey, 6 clarie, 7 claree, 
6- clary. (ME. claré, a. OF. claré:—L. type 
cldradtum (see Du Cange), a ppl. form, lit. ‘ that 
which is cleared or clarified’. Clarelum also 
occnrs in later med.L. (f. Fr.), whence CLARET 5.1 
in the same sense.] 

A sweet liqnor consisting of a mixture of wine, 
clarified honey, and various spices, as pepper and 
ginger. Also (rarely) clary wine. 

(See Recife ‘To make clarre’ from Sloane MS, as84 
If. 273, quoted in Promp. Parv. 79; also in Housel. Ord. 
473- App. only a historical term since the 16th.) 

¢31300 Havelok 1728 Pyment to drinke, and god clare, 
Win hwit and red, ful god plente. c1300 AL Adis. 7582 
Wyn and pyment gan they schenche And wyne clarré and 
wyne greek. 1374 Cuaucer Former Age 16 No man 
yit in the morter spices grond To clarre ne to sawse of 

alentyne. ¢3 — Ants. T. 613. ¢1430 Syr Gener, 

Roxb.) 1578 A cup of gold befor hir sioote Ful of clarre 
wyne ful goode. c1qgo Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr-Wiilcker 
573 Clarctum, clareye. 1530 PatsGr. 205/2 Clarry wyne, 
cleré, 3591 Percyvatt Sf. Dict., Clarea, clarie, drinke 
of hony and wine, mulsum. 1654 Gayton Fest. Notes w. 
ix. 233 A lusty dish of egs and Clar-ee. 1674 Marvett Red. 
Trausp.\. 203 Bishop Bonner lov’d it like Clary and Eggs. 
37900 ConGreve iWay of World w. v, The most noble 
spirit of clary. 1829 Soutney Str 7. Afore (1831) II. 286 
Almost as obsolete as metbeglin, hippocras, clary or morat ! 

Clary (klé-"ri), 56.2 Forms: (t slarie, slareze), 
6 clarey, -rye, -rry, 6-7 clare, clarie, cleare- 
(cleere-) -eie, -eye, 5- clary. [In OF. s/arte, 
RA > inr6the. card, clarie, evidently represent- 
ing the med L.. sc/area, in mod.F. se/arée, though 
the loss of s is not actually explained. Sc/area 
occurs in Matthioli, and Turner (548); Lobel 
(1576) has ‘scarlea, Ger. scharlach, Belg. scarleye, 
It. sefaria [Florio has schiarea], Angl. clarye’; 
Pritzel and Jensen, Deutschen Volksnamen Plans. 
359, give OHG. scaralera, later scarleia, scharleya, 
searleye; Gerard has scarlea, sclarea ; scariola is 
also given by some as a med.L. synonym, and has 
been suggested as the original form of the word. 
But the evidence of the OE. vocabulary and Lceech- 
doms supports the antiquity of se/arca, without 
throwing any light upon its origin or history. In 
the 16th c. c/arey was solved by the apothecaries 
into clatr-ye, clear-eye, trauslated Oculus christi, 
Godes-cie, and See-brighi, and eye-salves made of 
it (Prior), on the strength of this supposed deriva- 
tion.] 

1. A labiate plant, Se/via Sclarca, a native of the 
south of Europe, Syria, etc., cultivated in English 
gardens as a pot-herb. Also, with qualifications, 
the name of other species of Salvia, as Llorminuin 
Clary (S. Horininum’, Meadow Clary \S. praten- 
sis), Vervain or Wild Clary (8. Verbenaca): the 
last two arc British plants, and onc of them may 
be the plant of the OE. quotations. 

¢ 1000 Sar. Leechd. 1. 58 Eft geniin wib hwostan, .slarian 
godne dal. a11o0 O.E, Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 322 Scla- 
regia, slarege, ¢1485 Dighy Alyst. (1882) m1. 342 Clary, 
peppur long, with granorum paradysy. 1538 Turner 
Libellus sv. Orminnm, A nostris arbitror dict Clare aut 
wylde clare. 1948 — Names flerbes, Orminume is called 
in english Clarie, in duche Scharlach..some cal thys herbe 
sclaream, 1578 Lyte Dodoens u. Ixxix. 253 Clarie is now 
called ..in English Clarye, or Cleare-eye, quasi dicas ocu- 
lum clarificans. 160: Curster Love's Mart, xiii, (1878) 
83 To proceed, heres Clary or Cleare-eie, 1657 W. Cotes 
Adam yn Eden xxiii, 47 Another Plant, whose name doth 
demonstrate, that it is good for the Eyes is, Clary, quasi 
Clear Eye, because the Seed put into the Eyes, doth clear 
them.. The wild sort is known by the name of Oculus 
Christi, a16s9 Crevetano Against Ale iv, May he that 
brews thee wear a Nose Richer than... The Sattin Clerry 
or the Velvet Rose. 1736 YALDEN Poet, H’'ks. (1833) 66 And 
clary steep in bowls of mellow wine. 1794 Martyn Xons- 
sean's Bot. xii. 126 Wild Clary has the leaves serrate. 1796 
C. Marsuatt Garilen xiv. (2813) 265 Clary..is used also in 
soups, and is very odorous. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. 
IV, 247 Meadow Sage or Clary..has wrinkled leaves, and 
large purple flowers. 

b. Applied to other plants, app. because thcy 
were considered good for the eyes, e. g. Celandine 
(Chelidonitm majus), and species of Fennel, 

ts7o Levins Afanip. 103 Clarye herb, Aeraclia. 1580 
Ilottvsann Treas. Fr. Tong, Chelidoine ou estlere, an 
herbe called Clarie. 

2. altrib, and Comb., as clary-flower, -frilter, 
-leaf, etc.; elary-water, -wine, a sweet cordial 
or medicinal drink made from clary-flowers 

1751 Cuamners Cycl. x v. Water, Clary-Water is com. 
posed of brandy, sugar, clary-flowers, and cinnamon, with 
os ambergrise dissolved in it. 1 Mars. Rarratp 
ing. Housekpr. (1778) 161 To make Clary Fritters. 18: 
Hucues Scouring White Horse 20 Bottles of home-made 
wine, clary, and raisin, 1861 Devamer Kitch. Gard, 125 
Clary wine, made from the flowers, was the favourite mode 
of administering it. 

+ Clary, v. Obs. [app. f. CLarion, or the early 
CUARINE, but the form is abnormal ; no correspond- 


ing word appears in F. or Romanic.] To clarion. 
¢1440 Proms. Parv. 79 Claryn’ wythe a claryone [1499 
claryyn], clango, 1495 Burlesque in Rel. Ant. 1. 86 ‘Vhe 
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Solinus xiv. (T.), The crane that goeth before .. if aught 
be to be avoyded, gives warning thereof by clarying. 
Claryfie, Claryon: see CLari-. 


+ Cla‘ryour, -owre. Oés. [f. prec. + -our.] 
A clartoner. 

én Promp. Parv, & [see Crarioner). 

lash (klaxf), ss. Also 6 clasche, classhe. 
[This and the associated verb are first found about 
1500, and appear to be onomatopeic; arising, 
in the main, from instinctive assoctation with 
classes of pre-existing echoic words. The initial 
element is that of e/a, clack, etc.; the final that 
of dash, splash, smash, swash, etc., or perhaps a 
direct tmitation of the element of sonnd common 
to these. Clash thns suggests an action produced 
in the same way as a c/af or clack, which, instead 
of abruptly ending like these, is broken down as 
it were into, and results in, a mingled mass of 
smashing or rustling sounds. A parallel relation 
exists in crack, crash, perh, in smack, smash, and 
in the dial. swack, swash; cf. also dash, blash, 
brash, as instances of words having a kindred 
element of form and signification. There is no 
phonetic relation between clack and clash; i.e. no 
way by which -ash could have been developed 
(in English) out of -acé by the mere operation 
of phonetic processes. ] 

1. The loud sound of collision made by a heavy 
stroke or blow, the first impact of which is firm and 
hard, but is followed by a confused sound of mauy 
looser and lighter impacts; the kind of blow or 
stroke which yields this sound. Still Se. 

1513 Dovcias nes 1x. xii. 59 Sa felloun sownd or cla 
mayd this gret clasche. 1§85 Lo, Herners /rolss. LU. 
clxxxvi. (R.i, Uhe heed of the speare made a great classhe 
on the bright chapewe of stele. 1747 Cotuixs assions xii. 
23 In one rude clash he struck the lyre, And swept with 
hurried hand the strings. 1808-79 Jamieson s.v., "Aclash 
on the side of the head’, a box on the ear, 1818 Scotr 
Rob Roy xxiti, Something fell with a heavy clash on the 
street before us .. Conscience ! if it isna the keys. 1876 
Rosixson Afid-Yorksh. Gloss., Clash, a heavy fall. 3880 
Antrim & Down Gloss. Clash, a slap or blow. 

b. The sound of heavy rain, or the like. 

1817 Cotraince Sibyl, Leaves (1862) 250 O Rain! with 
your dull two-fold sound, The clash hard by, and the 
murmur all round! 1820 Sneitey Witch Ati. t, The in- 
cessant hail with stony clash Ploughed up the waters. 

2. The loud but broken sound of the collision of 
weapons, the striking together of cyinbals, the con- 
fused ringing of an alarum bell. (Here, a clash 
begins like a clang, bnt does not result like jt in a 
ring.) 

1623 Frrtcuer Afatd in Afill v. ii, 1 heard no words 
between ‘em, but what their weapons spoke, clash and 
clatter, 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 436 p 9 Hearing the Clash 
of Swords, 1791 Cowrer /liad v. 190 Through the battle 
and the clash of spears. 1848 Macaucay //ist. Ang. IL. 
481 The clash of cymbals, and the rolling of drums. 1858 
Froupe sist, Eng. INL. xiii. 123 The clash of the alarm- 
bells came pealing far over the water, . 

3. Shock of conflict, collision, hostile enconnter, 
conflict. 

1646 Howrit Lustra Ludovics Table, A Clash "twixt the 
Counsel of State and the Parlement, with the Parlements 
submission. 1658 Ussuer Aan. soo Upon a second clash 
between the two brothers .. Cyzicenus won the day. 1870 
Standard 19 Dec, Great tact and a delicate temper must 
be exerted to avoid a clash with inen who are at once touchy 
and a trifle overbearing. _ 

b. The conflict or collision of contrary argu- 
ments or opinions. 

178: Cowrer Conversation 85 The clash of arguments aad 
jar of words. 1842 D’Isragns Aomen. Lit. (1867) 694 Our 
philosopher conld not sympathize with the clash of tein- 
porary passions, 1858 J. B. Norton Zofics 148 That 
ample discussion, which nothing but the clash and conflict 
of a variety of opinions can secure. 1879 Baninc-Goutp 
Germany Il, 178 Rights .. which were in constant clash 
with the rights of the citizens. 

4. fig. The communication of a sudden shock. Sc. 

1709 M. Baucrk Soul Confirm, 14 (Jam.) At last they give 
him a clash of the Kirk's craft, they cast him out of the 
symag e. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxvi, ‘They tell ower a 
clash of terror and a clatter of comfort in their sermons, 
without ony seose or life.” 

5. A sudden and heavy fall of rain, or of any 
moist substance dashed against a body; a large 

uantity or mass of shying capable of being 

ashed ont, Se. and north. dial. 

1808-79 Jamirsonx, Clash, a heap of any heterogeneous 
substances. A large quantity of anything; as ‘a clash of 
porridge’, ‘aclash 0’ siller’, ‘the cow has gi’en a clash o’ 
milk,’ 2821 Gatt dan. Parish Dalmailing 12 (Jam.) Poor 
old Mr. Kilfuddy .. got such a clash of glar on the side of 
his face, that his eye was almost extinguished, 1876 
Rostnson H’Aithy Gloss. s.v., ‘Clashes of rain,’ soaking 
showers. P 

6. Chatter, tdle talk; the country talk; an Item 
of gossip (generally malicious). Se. and orth. dial. 

1685 G. Sinctair Safan's Invis. ea 43 (Jam.) No 
more afraid to keep up the clash with him, than to speak to 
one another, 1713 Lp, Cromerty Conspiracies 88 (Jam.) 
The calumnies did find little belief .. standing only on the 
clashes of some women, and a few seditious whisperers. 


fox fedylde, therto claryide the catte. 1587 Gotpine tr. | 1728 Ramsay Christ's Aire ui, x, Clashes, mingled aft wi’ 


CLASH. 


lies, 2826 Scott Antig. xxix, ‘1 was in America then. .and 
no in the way to hear the country clashes’. ‘There was 
little clash about it, man’. 1 OBINSON Wintby Gloss., 
Clashes, news. ‘What's the clashes?’ 

b. (see quot.) 

1880 Antrim & Down Gloss., Clash, a tell-tale. IfodSc. 
An auld mischievous clash. 

ec. Comb. as clash-bag, -markel, -piel, a tattler, 
tell-tale. Sz. 

3825-79 Jamirson, Clash-fiet, a tell-tale. 1868 G. Mac- 
ponaLp &. Fadconer 1. 14 *Ye'll do naething o’ the kin’, 
Betty, Are ye gaein’ to turn clash-pyet at your age?’ 

Clash (klzf), v. [See Cuasn sé] 

1. inir. To make the sound of colliston described 
under CLASH sé. I. 

¢3so0 Cocke Lorell’s B. (1843) 13 Than men myght here 
the ores classhe, And on the water gave many a casshe. 
1562 Puakr sEncid vii. (R.\, Togither all they rusht, and 
pluckt with ores conflicting clasht. 1667 Mitton 7”. Z. v1. 
2zog Arms on Armour clashing bray'd Horrible discord, 
1795 Southey Foan of Arc v. 389 The iron storm of death 

lash’d in the sky. 31851 Loner. Gold. Leg. Prol., Seize 
the loud, vociferous bells, and Clashing, clanging, to the 
pavement Hurl them from their windy tower! 1876 Green 
Stray Stud. 357 Soldiers from tbe castle rode clashing 
through the narrow streets. 

b. ¢rans. with object of result. 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. &. 668 And fieree with grasped arms 
Clash'd on tbeir sounding shields the din of war. 1856 
Mas. Browninc Aur. Leigh (1857) 192 The mere man’s 
voice.. Went sheathed in brass, and clotateal oneven heights 
Its phraséd thunders. 1870 ‘I'tornpury Jour Eng. I. vii. 
148 Straightway the bells..instantly clash out a thanks- 
giving. 187: R. Eruss Catudlus Ixitt 18 Let a gong clash 
glad emotion. 4 

2. (rans. To strike (things) together with this 
noise. + Zo clash quills: to wage a war of con- 
troversy with the pen. 

1686 A micable Accommodation 2 Being so near of a mind, 
we have yet been so long clashing Quills, as Adversaries. 
1700 Drvpen Palamon 4% Arcite w1.370 At length the nod- 
ding statue clash’d his arms. 31709 ee Tatler No. 193 
ps5, | canclash Swords when they represent a Battel. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 426 The ordinary freeman 
can no longer come in person to clash his arins, and raise 
his shout of ‘ Yea, yea,’ or ‘ Nay, nay’. 

3. inir, To come into violent and noisy collision. 

3628 [see Crasminc ppl. a.) 1708 J. C Compl. Collier 
(1845) 35 The Corves are subject to Clash and beat against 
the Shaft sides. 2770 Gotosa. Des. }rll, 322 Tumultuous 
grandeur crowds the blazing square, The rattling chariots 
clash, the torebes glare. 1826 Scorr H’oodst. ii, The 
swords clashed smartly together .. But the combat was of 
short duration. 187% Atanaster Wheel of Law 146 It 
clashed loudly against tbe three bowls. 

b. without the notion of notse. 

1715 Curvne PAtlos. Princ. Nat. Relig. (J.\, How many 
candles may send out their light, without clashing upon 
one another; which argues tbe smallness of tbe parts of 
light. 1860 Tvnoatt Glac. it. § 1. 236 These two beams 
{of light) will clash and extinguish each other. 187: — 
Fragin. Sc. (1879) 1. i. 7 Two planets clash and come to rest. 

4. To come into, or engage in, conflict (z7h, 
agains!). 

3622 Bacon //en, VI/(J.), Neither was there any queen- 
mother who might clash with his coonsellors for autbority. 
3678 Cupworttt /ntell. Syst. 892 When men had Clashed a 
good while, Doing and Suffering Injury, tbe Greater part 
.-at length Compounded the business amongst themselves, 
1719 Youno Busiris a. i. (1757) 45 When nations against 
nations clash in arms, 1820 Hazurr Lect. Dram. Lit. 13 
It is not possible that the learned professors and the read- 
ing public should clash. 

b. fig. To come into conflict; to conflict, be at 
variance; to Interfere, be incompatible; to dis- 
agree (with). (The chief current use.) 

1646 J. Hatt Flore Vae. 98 Their thoughts running 
parallel are not like to clash. 1653 H. More Conyert. 
Cabbal, (1713) 234 It does not at all clash with what we have 
already setdown. 1706 Z. Cravocx Serm. Charity (2740) 
13 Their interests would no longer clasb and interfere. 
1827 J. Powett Devises (ed. 3) I. 37 His lordship’s state. 
ment..may seem toclash with Lord Eldon’s. 1853 Ropert- 
son Serom, Ser. ut. xvii, 215 It is with this intense passion 
for being that the idea of death clashes, 1863 Fl. Cox 
Jastit, \, ix. 220 The power thus assumed hy the House of 
Lords clashes with the fundamental rights of the people. 
1878 Brack Green /'ast, xxi. 169 Whenever her wishes 
clashed with his. 

5. To strike In conflict, to attack with clashing 
or violence. (Cf. dash.) 

a. intr. with a7, against, into, etc. 

1650 B, Discollim. 43, 1 suppose his intent therein is .. to 
disparage it, having clash’d at it divers times in his Tract. 
1852 Texnyson Ode Wellington vi. a1 He... Against the 
myriads of Assaye Clash’d with his fiery few and won. 1875 
Fanrar Silence & V, iii. 6x Ninety years after her handfu 
of heroes had clashed into the countless hosts of Persia and 
routed them, 

b. /rans. 

1685 F. Srexce House of Medict 420 Crimes. .that did not 
directly clash the authority of the Holy See. .were neither 
call’d to account, nor punish’d. 1872 Tennyson Gareth + 
Lynette (1878) 387 Till at length Sir Gareth's brand Clash’d 
his, and re it utterly to the hilt. 


6. trans. To strike (a person, etc.) heavily with 
anything that produces a clashing sound, ¢.g. 
with a pailful of liquid. Sc. 

3508 Dunsar Flyting 232 Sum claschis the, sum cloddis 
the on the cutis. 1807 Stacc Poems 12 Some there 
war at clash’t their keytes Till they war fairly yether'd Wi’ 
drink that day. 


CLASHER. 


7. To throw (something) violently, so that it 
strikes with a clashing sound; nearly = dash, 
Often with dows. Se. > 

18og A. Scotr Peems 178 (Jam.) Heavy dashes against 
me clashes Of sleet and rain that most fiercely blow. 1807 
Stace Poems 91 At Seymie’s chafts she clash'd The whart, 
the glass at Jack she dash’d. Mod. Sc. They clashed 
pailfuls of water on the walls, F 

8. To bang, slam (a door, ete.). Obs. exe. dial. 

@1637 Liste tr. Helfodorus’ Hist, (N.), Then, Thisbe, as 
though some man thence made a breach, Cries out, th’ 
adulter’s gone, and clasht the dore. 1825-79 JAMIESON, 
Clash, to bang a door or shut it with violence. ‘I clash’d 
the dore in his face’ Roxb. 1876 Rozinson Whithy Gloss. 
{E. D. S.), Céash, to clap heavily as a hanged door. f 

9. intr. To move with violence and noise. dial. 

1876 Ropixson H7hitby Gloss. (E. D.S.), Clashing, said of 
the jolting of a carriage. ‘We com clashing alang’. 

10. zx¢r. To talk recklessly or maliciously ; to 


gossip. Se. 

1697 CLELAND Poems 98 (Jam.), I will not stay to clash 
and quihhle; About your nignayes, I’ll not nihble. 1722-30 
Ramsay /adles x. Caterpillar & Ant, To stand up clashing 
with a thing, A creeping thing, the like ofthee. 1784 Burns 
Welcome to Iilegit. Child iii, The mair they talk I'm kent 
the better, E’en let them clash. 1876 Rozinson IAitdy 
Gloss., Clash, to noise in the gossiping way. 1880 /1x- 
trim & Down Gloss., ‘He went and clashed on me’. 

ll. 70 clash up (Sc.): (cf. Lo knock wp.) 

1goo Sir A, Batrour Lett. on Travelling 52 (Jam.) Some 
few rooms clacht up against the face of a rock, like a hird 
cage upon the side of a wall. 1825-79 Jamizson, Clash 
up, to cause one ohject to adhere to another, hy means of 


mortar, or otherwise. It generally implies the idea of pro- | 


jection on the part of the object adhering. 
Clashe, classhe, var. of Cuosx, Ods. 
Clasher (klxfar). [f. Crasm v. +-ER.] 
1. One who or that which clashes or collides. 
1606 J. Ravnotps Dolarney’s Prim. (1880) 118 There might 


be heard, the hideous lumbring swasher, Vnequally consort- 


ing with the clasher. 1834 Prancnk Brit. Costume 4 
The flat circular shields. .from their sonorous quality ..were 
called tarians or clashers. @ 1845 Hoon Lament Toby 
xvii, For sorrow I could stick myself, But conscience is a 
clasher. : ‘ i 
+2. Some kind of musical instrument. Oés. 
peal Lane Triton's Trump. in Sgr’s Tale (1887) Introd. 
6 Bandoraes, orpharions, statelie grave, otherboes, classhers, 
sweetest of the thrave, and everie instrument of melodie, 
3. Se. A tale-bearer, a mischievous gossip. 
1788 Picken Pocus 114 (Jam.) As tales are never held for 
fact That clashers tell. 
Clashing (kle-fiy), od/. sd. [f. CLasn v.+ 
-Ixa].] The action of the vb. Chasn. 


a. Noisy concussion. 

1618 Botton /Yorus 11. vi. 97 The extraordinary lowd 
clashing of their weapons, 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. xvi. 
448 We heard a clashing in tbe Water, like Boats rowing. 
1882 Besant Adf Sorts 95 The bells..with a clanging and 
a clashing which ring like a cry of despair. 

b. Collision, conflict, hostile passage. 

ie Sir J. Mecprum in Rushw. Hist. Codf. m. (1692) I. 
628 Until .. France and Spain (hy their mutual Clashings} 
have so far dehilitated each other, that, etc. 1701 J. 
Locan in Pa, Hist. Soc. Mem, 1X. 66 Some clashing be- 
tween the admiralty and the civil powers. 1885 Athenzum 
6 June 721/3 Shelley and Mary continued, though not with- 
out divergences and clashings, to he genuinely attached to 
each other, 4 f 

@, Conflict, disagrecment, variance. 

1656 Artif, Handsom, 22 We shall never be able to recon- 
cile the clashings and diversities of the Scripture style and 
expressions, ¢ 1680 in Somers 7racts II. 436 There is no 
clashing of Oaths. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit, VIL 310 
Concerning the drinking of Spaw-waters there is no small 
clashing among Authours, 1836 W. Irvine Astoria I. 42 

* Aclashing of claims. | 
d. A shaking or jolting. dial, 

1855 Ropinson Whitby Gloss., A Clashing, a shaking ina 
carriage; concussion, contact. 1897 /olderness Gloss., 
Clashin, a jolting, as of a vehicle. 

Cla'shing, ///. a. That clashes, that clash. 

a. Striking noisily together or against. 

1618 Botton Fforus ui. vi. 192 The heak-heads of our 
clashing Gallies charge in ring upon them. 1643 Dennam 
Poems 33 His dreadful challenge and his clasbing beam 
[a stag’s thos 1808 J. Barrow Cofzud. 1. 590 The conflict 
of the clashing war. 

b. Conflicting ; disagreeing; mutually interfering. 

1660 Mitton Free Comnew. Wks. (1847) 446/2 Till all Law 
be lost in the multitude of clashing statutes. 31714 Spect. 
No. 595 ? 3 Every time that clashing metaphors are put 
together. 1869 Raw inson Anc. Hist. 386 A conscionsness 
of clashing interests. 

e. Tattling, maliciously gossiping. Sc. 

1768 Ogilvie §& Nairnu's Triad 52(Jam.) He. .has heard the 
clashing people of the country report that, etc. 

Cla’shingly, .cdv. [f£ prec. + -LY2.] In a 
clashing manner. 

1847 in Craic; and in mod. Dict. 

Clashy (klefi), e. da’. [f. Cuasu +-¥ 1] 

1. Ofthe weather: Having heavy dashes of rain. 

1821 Mrs, Wueecer HWestmrrid, Dial, 112 Th wedder was 
sae clashy. 1887 Hatt Caine Sow of Hagar I. 1 ii. 46 
There'll be clashy weather hefore nightfall. 

2. Talkative, pe 5 

1876 Ropinsos Whit loss. (E. D. S.), Clashy, nois' 

‘ pies ‘A clashy clan’, t Sy ialasben icisy, 


|| Clarshy, -ee, st. Anglo-Ind, Also classy. 


fad. Urdu £Aalasi.] A tent-pitcher; a surveyors | 


chain-man ; a native sailor (Yule). 
Vou. I. 


: 465 


19785 Tippoo’s Leit, 171 (Y.) A hundred clashies have been 
sent to you from the presence. ¢1813 Mrs. Surrwoop Ayas 
§ Lady 58 He —— called the clashees, and bade them 
Seize the hoy. 1824 Heper /ni/fa (1844) I. 194 (Y.) If the 
tents got dry, the clashees (tent-pitchers) allowed that we 
might proceed in the morning prosperously. 


Clasp (klasp), sd. Forms: 4-6 claspe, 5 
clospe, clespe, 5-7 clapse, (6 glaspe), 7, 9 
dial. claps, 4- clasp. [This, and the vb. of 
same form, appear in 14th c. Priority in time is 
given by onr quots. to the sb., the etymological 
priority of which is also favoured by thcir general 
tenor. From an early date the form c/asfe vaties 
with c/apse (still used in southern dialects), but the 
evidence fails to show which is the original. No 
trace of either form is found outside English; and 
the origin is entircly a matter of conjecture. Senses 
1-2 appear to have been the source of the vb., and 
senses 3-6 in turn to have been inflnenced by or 
wholly taken from the vb. 

The sh. in its latter part recalls Hasp, or Aafse (OE. 
hapse, ON. hespe a clasp, or fastening); also MLG. and 


MDu,. gasfe, gespe, Du. gesp, clasp, huckle. (Wedgwood 
suggests direct imitation of the sound of a metal fastening, 


as when we speak of the swaf of a bracelet.) Whether | 


elapse (if this were the original form) could be formed in 
some way from, or influenced by, Ciip a. (OE, clyppaz) to 
embrace, complect’, amplect’, appears doubtful, inasmuch 


as this meaning is little applicahle to the primary senses of | 


the sh., and appears to have been a later development in the 
vh., whence it was taken hack into later senses of the sb.] 

1. A means of fastening, generally of metal, con- 
sisting of two interlocking parts. 

¢ 1328 Execut. Sir S. Fraser in Pol. Songs (1839) 222 Ant 
the y hongeth at the galewes faste, With yrnene claspes 
longe to laste, ¢13328 Coer de L. 4084 Undernethe is an 
hasp, Schet with a stapyl and a clasp. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
83 Clospe, glee a ers signaculum. ¢ 1480 Tec. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 583 Frneacudumn, a clapse, or a brochie. 


| exqgo Nominale ibid. 734 Joc arwiclansuim, a_clespe. 


tsjo Levins Manip. 35 A claspe, fbuda. 1611 CoTcr, 
Agraphe, a claspe; hooke ; brace. 
In specifie uses: a. A fastening to hold together 


parts of garments, the ends of a belt, girdle, etc. 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. I’ (1830) 119, iij paire of claspes 
of cooper and gilt. 1483 Act: Rich, /f/, c. 12 § 2 Clasps 
for Gowns, Buckles for Shoes. 1683 CwALKHite Theadura 
&§ C@. 51 Their Garments .. beneath their Paps Buckled to- 
gether with a silverClaps. 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Montacve 
Lett. 1, xxxii. 111 Fastened before with a clasp of diamonds. 
1874 Boutete Arms § Arm. it. 38 The greaves .. are leg- 
gings formed of pewter-like metal fastened hy clasps. 

+b. The hook of a ‘hook and eye ’ fastening. 

1568 Hills & Inv. N.C. (1835) 294, ij ponnde hlack threde 
ijs.—viij thowsande claspes and kepers iiijs. /4/¢. A thonsand 
glaspes and kepers vijd. 1651 Overseers’ Acc. Holy Cross, 
Canterd, in W. F. Shaw Avent. Dial, For Goodwife Spaynes 
girles peticoate and waistcoate making, and clapses, and 
hindinge, and a pockett. 

ec. A fastening of the covers of a book. 

1484-86 Churchw. Ace. St. Andrews, Eastcheap in Brit. 
Mlag. XX XI. 243 Paied for Clapses and Corses of the grete 
Boke iiijs. iij@. 1530 Pacsor. 205/2 Claspe for a boke. 1832 
Morr Confut. Tindale Wks. 814/2 The scrypture is in the 
Apocalyppes called the booke clapsed with senen clapses. 
1849 Compl. Scot. vii. (1873) 70 Heflanu ane oeck im his 
hand, the glaspis var fast lokkyt vitht rouste. 1549 Bh. 
Con. Prayer (Grafton', Bounde in Lether, in Paper Boardes, 
or Claspes. 1710 STEELE Zatler No. 245 22 A Bible bound 
in Shagreen, with gilt Leaves and Clasps. 1874 BurNAxD 
ALy Time xxvii. 268 Old-fashioned account books with clasps. 

d. fig. A fastening, connexion, bond of union. 

1675 ‘TRanerNE Cho. Ethics xiv. 208 The golden clasp 
whereby things material and spiritual are united. 1850 
Mrs. Brownine Drama Eatle Poet. Wks, I. 22 Unfasten- 
ing, clasp by clasp, the hard, tight thought Which clipped 
my heart. 1874 H.Rrynotps Yohur Baft. i.§ 1.12 John 
may fairly be regarded as the clasp of the two Testaments. 

+2. A grappling iron or hook. (See CLasP v. 3.] 

152 Hutoet, Claspe or grapelynge yron, to close shippes 
to gyther, Aarfa, 1598 Hakcuyt Voy. 1. 594 (R.) In the 
hallast of the said ships..beames of thicke planks, being 
hollow and beset with yron pikes beneath, but on each 
side full of clasps and hookes to ioyne them together. 

+3. A tendril, a Cuasper. Obs. 

3877 B. Goocr Heresbach’s [isb. 1. (1586) 34 Wyndyng, 
with claspes about sch plantes as are next hym. /d/d. 35 
It hath tendrels or claspes as the Vine hath. 1713 Deruam 
Phys. Theol, x. note 19 (R.) Claspers..of briony have a 
retrograde motion about every third circle, in form of a 
douhfe clasp, so that if they miss one way they may catch 
the other. 

4. The act of surrounding or comprehending and 
holding ; embrace. /##. and fig. 

@ 1637 B. Jonson Ef, Sefden, Nothing hut the round Large 
clasp of Nature, such a wit can hound. 1665 T. Mate 
Offer of F. Help 12 Within the clasp of this blessed cove- 
nant. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 1. xi. 43 Vast Bodies, whose 
Dimensions exceed the clasp of our narrow Phantasms. 

b. Taking in the arms, embrace. 

1604 Suaks. Oth. 1. i. 127 To the grosse claspes of a Las- 
ciuious Moore. 1850 Tennyson /# Mem. exxxiv, Diffusing 
bliss In glance and smile, and clasp and kiss. 

e. A reciprocal grasp or joining of hands. 

1832 Lytron Exgene A.1.xii.(Stratm.), Madeline gave him 
her hand; he held it for a moment with a tremhling clasp. 
1871 B. Taytor Manst (1878) 1. xii. 144 Let this warm clasp 
of hands declare thee What is unspeakable. 

5. Something that clasps (in sense 4 of the vb.). 

1867 Suytn Sarlor’s Word-bk., Clasp-hook, an iron clasp, 
in two parts, moving upon the same pivot, and peers 
one another. 1878 Mrrepitu 7veth 226 No matter how 


CLASP. 


accurately the clasps it be adapted..they are almost 
sure. .to seriously injure the teeth they are thrown around. 

6. A military decoration: a bar or slip of silver 
fixed transversely upon the ribbon by which a medal 
is suspended ; the medal being given for the whole 
campaign, the clasps bear the names of those im- 
portant operations in it at which the wearer was 
| present. 
| 1813 Gen. Order 7 Oct. in Lond. Gaz. 9 Oct., The Crosses, 
Medals, and Clasps are to he worn. .suspended bya Ribhon 
| of the colour of the sash, with a blue edge, round the neck. 
3861 Zimes 12 July, He was .. all through the Peninsular 
campaign, having a medal and six clasps, bearing the names 
‘Toulouse’, ‘ Pyrenees ', ‘Salamanca’, ‘Fuentes d'Onor’, 
‘ Busaco’, and ‘ Egypt’. 

7. Comb. with the sense ‘ clasping’, ‘ acting as a 
clasp’, as in clasp-hoop, -zvon, lock, -plate. [In some 
of these c/asf- may be the verb stem.] Clasp- 
hook, a pair of hooks, tongs, etc., with overlapping 
jaws; elasp-maker, +elasp-man. Also CLasp- 
KNIFE, -NAIL. 

1867 SuytTH Sarlor’s Wd.Bk., “Clasp-hook. 19794 Rig: 

ging & Seamanship 1. 24 In seventy-four gun ships and 
' upwards is another hoop put on over the fish and fill- 
ings, called a *clasp-hoop. It has a hinge in the middle. 
¢ 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech, 73 Clasp hoops are .. 
put on over the cheeks between each drift hoop. 1796 J. 
Boys Agric. Aen? (1813) 52 Through the centre of the axle 
is a ‘clasp-iron. 1664 Prpys Diary (1879) III. 5 To the 
| *clasp-maker’s to have it [my Chaucer] clasped and bossed. 

1619 Purcnas Aficrocosmus \v. 522 To the Stationers are 
' also subject, the Binder, ~Claspe-man, and I know not what 
| other Frie. 1850 Grote Greece 11. Ivi. VII. 134 The pointed 


‘clasp-pins of the feminine attire. 1878 L. P. Merepitn 
Teeth 226 Uf suction plates are properly made, much less 
injury arises from their use than from “clasp plates. 

Clasp (klasp), v. Forms: 4-7 elaspe, clapse, 
4-5 elospe, 9 ¢ra/. elaps, 6-elasp. [See Cuasp sb. 

Senses 1-3 appear to be directly f. the sb.; senses 4-7 
appear to be developed from these, perh. under influence of 
Cup z, to embrace (conzplect?, amplectt) which clasp has in 
modern use to a great exlent superseded; and we may 
snspect in this development some association with gvasf, so 
that ‘clasp’ came to be ‘to grasp clipping’.] 

1. grans. To fasten with a clasp; to secure or 
close with a clasp. Also with 2. 

1386 Cnaccer Prof. 273 A Marchant..His bootes clasped 
[v.. clospede, clapsed, clapsid] faire and fetisly. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 208/1 Shete my brother the bokes of the 
prophetes and clapse them. 1§32 More Confat. Tindale 
Wks. 814/2 The booke clapsed with seuen clapses. 1597 
Hookre Aeel, Pol. v. § 22 (J.) Sermons are the keys .. and 
do open the scriptures; which being but read, remain, in 
comparison, still clasped. a1763 SRENSTONR H's. (1764) 
1. 246 One modest em'rald clasp’d the robe she wore. 1816 
Keatince Trav. 1.6 The traveller should never clasp np 
his note book in despair. 

b. fig. 
| . 1823 Lame ra Ser. 11. xxiii. (1863) 396 To make him clas 
his teeth and not undo ’em. 1829 Hoop Fugene «f. vi, } 
God, could I so close my mind And clasp it with a clasp ! 

2. To furnish or fit (e.g. a book) with a elasp. 

1460 [see Craspinc 74. s3.). 1664 Perys Diary (1879) IHL. 
5 To the clasp-maker’s to have it [my Chaucer] clasped and 
bossed. 1716 Cinper Love Makes Afan 11.1. 

+3. To fasten ; make fast 40, together; to grapple 
(a ship). Ods. 

aso Le Morte Arth. 1847 To the chamhyr dore he 
sprente, And claspid it wyth harre. twoc. 1830 Pascr. 
485/2, I claspe or grapyll fast togyther, as men of warre do 
their shyppes ..The first thynge they dyd. they clasp’? 
their shyppes togyther. 1642 Futter Holy § Prof. Stu. 
xvii, 113 The good Merchant .. by his trading claspeth the 
iland to the continent, and one countrey to another. 

4. To take hold of by means of encircling parts ; 
to hold closely by closing round ; /oose/y and poet. 
to environ, surround, enfold. 

1447 BoKENHAM Seyntys (1835) 85 Pe serpentys .. claspyd 
hir helys ant pe dust dyde lykke per et 1530 Patscr. 48572, 
I claspe, I hold a thyng fast bytwene my legges or in myn 
armes, je gvryppe. 1578 BanisTER Aist. Afan vin. 103 [The] 
Muscle .. nearely wrapping, or claspyng the hinder side of 
yt eye. 1604 T. Wricut Passions v1. 315 As curious a gene- 
ration as ever was clasped vnder the cope of Heaven. 
a384s Hoop Rati i, She stood breast high amid the corn, 
Clasp'd by the golden light of morn. 1866 B. Taytor 
Bats: Poems 251 Where headlands clasp the crescent cove. 
1875 Darwin /usectiv, Pi vi. ror Well clasped hy the 
surrounding short tentacles. 1888 Lowsiry Berksh. Was. 
(E. D. S.), Claps, to clasp. [Also in Hamipsh. & f. Wight 
Gloss., and West Sont, Word-vk.] 


| b. sfec. To take hold of by throwing both arms 
round; to embrace. Also fig. 


1849 CovERDALE Erasm. Par. 2 Cor. vii. 3, I claspe and 
embrace youall together with my whole harte. 1583 Stany- 
HURST Acneis u. (Arh.) 68 Thryce dyd I theare couet, to 
col, toclasp her in armes. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x. 918 Thy 
suppliant I heg, and clasp thy knees. 1752 Younc Brothers 
th %, Rome extends Her longing arms to clasp you for her 
own, 18g0 Tennyson /# Mem. Ixxxviii. 8 In the midmost 
heart of grief Thy passion clasps a secret joy. 1864 Mrs. 
Cartyte Lett, III]. 223 He clasped me in his arms, and 
kissed me. 1866 Geo. Evtot /. //oft (1868) 13 She should 
clasp her son again. 

5. To hold with close pressure of the curved 
hand: esp. fo clasp the hand of another. Zo clasp 
hands: to join one’s hands by interlocking the fin- 
gers; also, to close or firmly join hands withanother. 

1863 Stanynurst 2ineis 11.(Arh.) 62 Shee claspt my right- 
hand. 1608 Suaxs. Per. nn. iv. 57 We'll clasp hands. 1798 
Soutney Foar of Arc iv. 160 He..clasp’d with warmth her 

| hand. 1847-9 Tonp Cy¢e?, Anat. IV. 203/2 The hand fof the 
59 


CLASPED. 


Chimpanzee] is thus admirably formed for clasping the thick 
boughs of forest trees. 1851 Lonor. Gold. Leg. vi. Castle 
Vantsberg, Another hand than thine Was gently held and 
clasped in mine. 1859 W. Cotins Q. of /fearts (1875) 46 
You will clasp your hands in amazement. 1860 TvNDALI. 
Glac, \. § 11.81 At half-past three p.m. my friend and I 
clasped hands upon the top. . ; 

6. intr. To lay hold or fix itself by elasping. 


Obs, (exe. as absol. use of a prec. rans. const.) 

1568 Grarron Chrou. Edw, (1, UW. 725 The fine steele 
never cleved faster to the Adamant stone, than he will sticke 
and claspe with yon. 1608 Snaks. /’er. Iv. i. 56 Clasping to 
the mast. 1631 Goucr God's Arrows iv. § 15. 397 By his 
clasping about the timber. 1642 Rockers Naaman 450 
Cords of mercy.. clapse about them. 1730 A. Gornox 
Maffei's Aimphtth. 215 Vhat the Iron might clasp the better. 

7. causal. To beud or fold tightly seed or over. 

1798 Exuis & Canine Loves of Triangles 112 in Anti- 
Yacobin, Round his tall neck to clasp her fond embrace. 
1875 Darwin /usectiz, P1. vi. 87 After the tentacles have 
remained closely clasped over any object. 1877 Mrs. For- 
RESTER Mignon 1, 103 Mignon clasps her arms round her 
knees. 

Clasped ‘klaspt), ff/. a. [f Ciasp v, and sd.] 

1, Fastened by a clasp; held by or in a clasp. 

1883 Stanyuurst 4/vess 1. (Arb.) 20 Ilis claspt hands, 
1599-1623 Mixsneu Span. Dict., Adotonado, huttoned, 
clasped, hooked. Adrarado, hugged, or clasped in armes. 

2. Having a clasp or clasps. 

1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 1032/4 A little paper parchment 
covered Book claspt. 1859 Jetson Pritfany vil. 97 lfold- 
ing in the right-hand a clasped book. 1887 Daily News 24 
June 5's Conspicuous by., many-clasped medals for ser- 
vices in the Crimean campaign, etc. 


Clasper klaspa:). [f. as prec. + -ER},] 


1. One who or that which clasps; a means for _ 


holding fast : often used more or less technically. 

1ggt Turner //erbal 1. Lija, The clasperes of the fyshe 
called polypus. 1712 Dernam in PA, Trans. XXVIT. 523 
The two Dennen of the Micrometer. 1859 CaRPENTEK 
Anim, Phys. xii.(1872) 483 They may be more appropriately 
termed claspers than hands, 1869 CuirrorD in ae Mech. 
24 Dec. 345/2 The ‘false legs’ [of caterpillars)—more gener+ 
ally denominated ‘claspers ', by naturalists of our day. 

b. Sot. A tendril of a climbing plant. 

1877 Goocr //eresb, (1 ush. (1586)1. 38. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
ut. xivi, 380 White Brionie is something like unto the 
conmmon Vine in his leaves and Claspers. 1671 Grew Anat, 
Plants, iii, App. § 3. 1691 Rav Creation (1714) 111 Other 
species... furnished with Claspers and Tendnils. a 1722 
Liste Hush. (1752) 198 ‘The claspers of the peas had taken 
hold of it. 1823 J. Bancock Dom, cli musem, 55 The claspers 
of briony shoot spirally, 

e. Zool. in fl. Appendages ofthe male of certain 
fishes and insects, serving to hold the female. 

1839-47 Tooo Cyc? Anat. II. 910/1 In some insects. .the 
penjs .. 1s associated with special organs, termed claspers, 
which assist in the impregnating act, 1855 OwEN Com/. 
Aaat, xii. \1.), Vhe claspers are present in the cbimaroid 
fishes as well as in the plagiostomes, 1880 GuNTHER Fishes 
348 The males are provided with ‘claspers’ in connection 
with the ventral fins. 

2. One who makes clasps; one who fits books 
with clasps. 

1885 Bookseller 5 Mar. 307 Publishers’ bookbinders, book 
mounters and claspers. 

Claspered (kla‘spaid), a. [f. prec. + -pn27 
Furnished with claspers or 2{rils. 

1828 in WessTER, and in mod. Dicts. 

+Cla‘spet. Cox.—! [f. Clasp + -r7, dim. suffix.] 
A Hittle clasp. 

1611 Fronio, A rpesétt), little claspets of iron to ioine stones 
in walles. . 

Clasping ere vbl. sh, [f. CLAP 2,} 
The action of the vb. Chasr. 

1460-5 Churchw, Acc. St. Andrew's East Cheap in Brit, 
Mag. XXXI. 396 Py for clapsyng and glewing of the 
bokys. 1562 Puarer i neid vitt. 192(R.) Mens 1es dead 
he did devise to ioyne to bodies quick .. In wretched clasp- 
ings vyle. 1601 Hottann Pliny I. 542 The luie. that with 
cli Ring and Papin bindeth trees. 1608 Suaks. Per. 1. i. 
v2 four untimely claspings with your child. 1850 Nxs. 
Brownine Drama of Exile Poems 1.18 Their faces shine 
Betwixt the solemn claspings of their wings. 

Clasping, ///. a. [f. as prec.+-1xe2.] That 
clasps; grasping, embracing, enclosing. 

1611 Cotcr., Menifles, the peri tendrels .. of a Vine. 
1667 Mitton /. Z. 1x. 217 Direct ‘Ihe clasping Ivie where 
to climb. 1717 Pork Hfoisa 234 ay clasping arms, 1872 
Ouwer Elem, Bot. vu. 172 Clasping anceolate. leaves. 

Clasp-knife. A knife the blade of which folds 
or shuts into the handle; esf. a large knife of this 
type in whieh the blade when opened is rigidly 
fixed by means of a eateli. 3 ” 

1755 in Jounson. 1827 in Hone eee ek, IY. 1182 
The rude clasp-knife lifts the coarse meal. 3835 J. Tlottaxn 
Afanuf. Metals (Cabinet Cycl.) I. 9 About the year 1650 
clasp or spring knives began to be made with handles of 
iron, which in a little time they covered with horn, tortoise- 
shell, etc. 1883StEVENSON Treasure /s/.t. i, 8 He opened 
a sailor's clasp-knife, 

Clasp-nail. ta. See quot. 1721. b. A nail 
with a flat head to clasp the wood. ‘ 

1721 Baitey, Clasp-nai/s wre such whose heads are brought 
into a little Compass, so that they will sink into the Wood. 
1881 Mechanic § 327 There are strong clasp nails and fine 
clasp nails. 1884 Hottanp Cheshire Gloss. (E. D.S.., Chisp 
Nai/s, thin wrought nails which will clasp or clench. 

Clasps. In 7 olaisps. ‘An inflamination of 
the terinination of the sublingual gland, a disease 


of horses ’ (Jaimicson), 
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a 1605 Montcomenir Fiyting 30x The cords and the cont- 
euil, the — and the cleiks. 
Class ‘klas), 5. [In 17th'c. c/asse, a. F. classe 


(14th ¢. iP ee): ad, L. classis: see_CLassis, 
whieh was tlier use. The evidence for the 
Eng. word begins with Blount; but tie is an 
earlier (casual) Sc. use: sense 8:] 

1. Roman ITist. Each of the six divisions or 
orders of the Roman people in the constitution as- 
cribed to Servius Tullius. 

1656 Buiount Glossogr. s.v. Classical. He divided the 
Romans into six great Armies or Bands which he called 
Classes; ‘he valuation of those in the first Classe was not 
under two hundred pounds. a 1859 De Quincy Lett. Ving. 
Man Wks, XIV. 57 vote, Such a man was rated as to his 
income in the third class, such another in the fourth, and so 
on; but he who was in the highest was said emphatically 
to be of the class, ‘classicus *, 


2. A division or order of society according to 


status; a rank or grade of ey 

Now common in the phrases /Vigher (Upper), Middle, 
Lower Classes, Working Classes; which appear to be of 
modern introduction. //igher and Lower Orders were 
formerly used. This appears to be only partly deriyed from 
sense 1, and largely from the general sense 6. 

{1656 Bi.ount Glossog»., Classe .. an order or distribution 
of people according to their several Degrees.] 1772 Hanway 
(#itle), Observations on the Causes of the Dissoluteness which 
reigns among the lower classes of the people., 1806 Med. 
Frnl. XV. 428 Its efficacy here, among the lower class, to 
whom above 4,000 copies have been distributed, is beyond 
our expectations. 1816 Owen (éit/e), Two Memorials on 
behalf of the Working Classes. 1826 J. Witson Noct. Am- 
dros, Wks. 1855 I. 11, I would..introduce the upper classes 
into the wark. 1830 Decl. Birmingh. Pol. Union in Life 
7. A ttwood x, (1883}133 That the rights and interests of the 
middle and lower classes of the people are not efficiently 
represented in the Commons Ifouse of Parliament, 1832 
Blackw. Mag. Jan. 131/2 Calumniating the ‘ middle classes *. 
1832 A. Fonatangun Aug. under Sev, Administr. (1837) II. 
268 The best of the higher orders .. the worst of the lowest 
classes, 1856 Emerson Ang. Traits, Cockayne Wks. (Bohn) 
IL. 67 The habit of brag runs through all classes, from the 
‘Times newspaper .. down to the boys of Eton. a 1862 

bucKLR Cyrliz. (1869) II. iii. 150 Our great Rebellion was 
in its external form a war of classes. 1876 Green Short /fis?. 
Iv. § 4 (1882) 193 The tyranny of class over class. 

b. The system of such divisions of society; rank 
(esp. high rank), caste. ¢@. Zhe classes: the classes 
of the community raised above or separated from 
‘the masses’ or great body of the people. 

1845 Disraris Sybi/ (1863) 199 Walled out from sympathy 
by prejudices and convictions more impassable than all the 
mere consequences of class. 
G. 3 May 11/2 Station, title, wealth, social influence .. inn 
word, the spirit and power of class.. The adverse host, then, 
consists of class, and the dependents of class. .On these and 
many other great issues the classes have fought uniformly 
on the wrong side, and have uniformly been beaten. 1887 
Fower Princ. Morals u. ii. 99 An intense feeling of class 
or caste. 

3. A division of the scholars or students of an 
institution, receiving the same instructlon or ranked 
together as of the same standing. Also, the assem- 
bling or atter4ence of such a body; the instruction, 


lessc..2, or course of lectures given thercat. 

In English Grammar Schools the traditional and conven- 
tional division is into Six ors numbered from the lowest 
upward. In large schools these are for practical purposes 
olen subdivided into lower, middle, nnd ee or other 
divisions, which are really distinct classes. The number of 
Classes, on the contrary, when this term is used, is unlinited, 
and they are usually reckoned fron the highest downward. 

1656 Biount Glossegr., Classe .. In Schools (wherein this 
word is most used)a Form or Lecture restrained to n certain 
company of Scholars. 1691 Woon A?#h. O.von 1. 80 He went 
through the usual classes of Logick and Philosophy with 
unyvearied ie. 1740 J. Crarkn Educ, Lonth (ed. 3) 
209 The Boys of the upper Classes may be admitted. 182 
Lytron Pelham 1. ii. 11, ] was in the head class when I left 
Eton. 1875-6 £dind, Univ. Cal. 68 Exaiminations on the 
work done in the Class, 1883 Liovp £44 4 Flow 11. x67 
There's an evening class of little street Arabs. A/od. Is the 
School divided into Classes or Forms? 


b. sfec. In U.S, colleges, a division containing 


,all students of the same standing, who enter the 


same year, pursue together the various steps of 
the academic course, and finally graduate together 
at the close of their fourth year: each class is 
named from the year of its graduation, e. g. ‘ the 
class of 1825’, that of Longfellow and Hawthome, 
at Bowdoin College. Hence c/ass-system, now 
often opposed to the ‘university system’, in whleh 
thls unlform fixed curriculum does not obtain. Also 


class day, etc.: see 10. 

1828 in Wesster. 1862 [See Crass-pay in 10]. 1870 
Porter Amer. Colleges 191 We do not see how an American 
college without fixed Classes can have an efficient common 
life. .Should the class be destroyed or set aside by the sub- 
stitution of the régime of the university for the e¢gime of 
the college, the energy and interest of the common life .. 
must inevitably go witb it. /df/, The class system is es- 
sential to an efficient and energetic common college life. 
1875 LoncreLLow Morituri Salwtamus (On the occasion of 
the soth anniversary of the Bowdoin College class of 1825). 
1882 Memoir of Longfellow in Poems (Chandos) ro It was 
a remarkable class in which he found himself, for it con- 
tained.. Nathaniel Hawthorne, George B. Cheever, and J. 
S.C. Abbott. 1887 Canor Mem. Emerson 62 The class of 
1821 [Imerson’s] held for fifty years its annual reunion at 
Cambridge. 


1886 Giapstone in J'al/ Afal/ | 


CLASS. 


4. A division of candidates or competitors ae- 
cording to merit, as a result of examination. Also 
attrib.; and elliptically, a class certificate or degree, 
as in /o ¢ake a class at Oxford =to take an honours 
degree in one of the Schools. 

1807 E. Tatitam Addr, to Convoc. (Oxf. 15 In regard to 
the Schedule of the Three Classes, and particularly in 
regard to the First Class, there may be different opinions. 
1861 M. Burrows Sass & C/ass (1866) 21 The Pass papers 
occupy one day, the Class papers from four to five. /éid. 
ag What poe class a man has obtained. 1863 Lond. 
Univ. Cal, First B.A. In the course of the following week, 
the Examiners shall publisha list of the Candidates. arranged 
in Three Classes, according to their respective degrees of 
proficiency. 1868 M. Pattison Acaden:, Org. 230 This is 
the distinction between what is compulsory on all, and what 
is left to voluntary ambition—the distinction between * Pass’ 
and ‘Class’. /éid. 298 Dr. Pusey, living on the spot, can 
discriminate between the ‘ Pass’ and the Class’ curriculum. 
Mod. 1 shall read for a class in History. He will be lucky 
if he gets his class at all, All members of the corps must 
go down to the butts this week to shoot their class, 

5. A division of things according to grade or 
quality, as 4éeh or low, first, second, ete. 

Esp. used for the different grades of accommodation in 
travelling by railway or steamboat. The pbrases Aigh-c/lass, 
low-class, fi rst-class, second-class, and the like, are common 
in attrib, use, ¢.g. ‘bigh-class goods’, ‘second-class pas- 
senger’, See Hicn, etc. 

1694 R. Burtnocce Xeason 234 A Conjurer of the Higbest 

Class. 1852 Mars. Cartyie Left. 11. 173, 1 came by the 
second-class, and so saved the nine shillings. 1879 Sata in 
Daily Tel. 26 Dec., Inability. .to make up her mind as to 
what class she means to travel by. 
.8. gen. A number of individuals (persons or 
things) possessing common attributes, and grouped 
together under a general or ‘class’ name; a kind, 
sort, division. (Now the leading sense.) 

1664 Evetyn A’a/, /fort. (1729) 201 Anemonies and Flowers 
of that Class should be discreetly pruned. 1709 Streete 
Tatler No. 77 ® 2 This Class of modern Wits I shall reserve 
for a chapter by itself. 1742 Pork Dunc, rv. 89 Whate'er 
of mongrel no one class admits, A wit with dunces, and a 
dunce with wits. bi Betsnam £ss. If. xli. 532 Civil in- 
capacities affecting whole classes of citizens, 1810 Cotr- 
RIOGE Friend (1865) 30 The class of readers, to which he 
means to address bis communications. 1835 Ure PAi/os. 
Mannf. 372 Comparing the wages paid to operatives of the 
different classes, sexes, and ages. 1870 RoLtesTon Ants 


* Life 132 A third nerve of the sympathetic class, 


b. in Logical classification. 

1846 Mitt. Logie (1856) 1. vii. §1 By every general name 
which we introduce, we create a class, if there be any 
things, real or imaginary, to compose it, 1865 Bain Senses 
& fut. in, ii. § 17 (1864) 480 A class differs from a catalogue 
by virtue of a common resemblance in the midst of diversity. 
1 Fow.er Dednet. Logic 64 We conceive that there is no 
limit to our power of making classes. 

ec. Natural History. One of the highest groups 
into which the Animal, Vegetable, or Mineral 
Kingdom is divided, a class being subdivided into 


| orders, and these again to genera, and species. 


Intermediate groups are now often established between 

these; tbns above classes are sub-Aingrfoms. 
\ 2753 Cuamners Cycl. Supp. s.v. Botany, The knowledge 
of the classes, genera, species .. of plants, 1 Martys 
Roxsseau’s Bot, ix, Explanation of the Classes in the Lin- 
nan System. 31847 Carrenter Zool, § 8 The principal 
groups, or classes, are subdivided into others, termed orders, 
1874 Oxiver Llem. Bot. u. § 4.125 The characters of a Class 
are common not only to its Subclasses And Divisions, but 
to the, .Orders, Genera, and Species included in that Class. 
d. Geom. (see quot.) 

1869 SALMON Conic Sections (ed. 5) § 145 ole, A curve is 
said to be of the x class, wben through any point  tan- 
gents can be drawn to the curve. A conic is therefore a 
curve of the second degree and of the second class: but in” 
higher curves the degree and class of a curve are com. 
monly not the same. 


7. Eccles. &. =Cuassis 3. 

1785 Warton Notes on Milton's Poems (T.), The city of 
London being distributed into twelve classes, each class 
chose two ministers and four lay-elders, to represent them 
in a provincial assembly. 

b. In the Methodist societies; A subdivision of 
a congregation or society, mecting under a ‘class- 
leader’ for religious purposes. 

1742 Westey JF és, (1872) 1. 357 That the whole society 
should be divided into little companies or classes—about 
twelve in each class, 1791 Hampson Mem, I"esley 111. 82 
Each society is divided into companies of ten or fifteen, 
called classes; each of which regularly meets the leader 
once a week, 1885 Minutes Wesleyan Conf. 361 The 
Quarterly visitation of tbe Classes is our most important 
official work. 


+8. (L. cassis, It. a A fleet or navy. rare. 

1996 Datavmetr tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, w. (1887) 202 He 
furnissed a meruellous classe, quhilke to the sey he sett Indne 
with a multitude innumerable of menofarmes. 1656 Bioust 
Glossogr., Classe (classis), a ship, or Navy. 

9. attrib, or quasi-adj. (in sense 2), ‘ pertaining 
to a class, or classes, of society’, often ‘pertaining 
to the upper classes’, as in class-education, -gricv- 
ance, -interest, journal, -legisialion, -privilege. 

1852 Dickens Bleak //o. vii., The turkey always troubled 
with a class-grievance (probably Christmas). 1856 Emrr- 
son Eng. Trasts, Race, Bitter class-legislation. 1856 R. 
Vaucuan Alystics (1860) II, 256 It knows nothing of class- 
religion. 1861 7imes 21 Nov. 6/5 The word ‘class’, when 
employed as an adjective, is too often intended to convey 
some reproach. We speak of ‘class prejudices’ and ‘class 


» legislation’, and inveigh against the selfishness of ‘class 


CLASS. 


interests’, 1868 M. Parison Academ. Org. 326 Class-edu- 
cation would seem to be as rooted an idea in the English 
mind, as deuominational religion. 1875 Stusus Const, (ist. 
111, xix. 326 If their class-sympathies were with the clergy. 
18799 Escotr England 1. 92 ‘Vhe inexpediency of allowing 
magistrates to adjudicate in special cases in which they 
have aclass interest. 1888 Pad? Mall G. 4 May 11/2 The 
class journals .. classify and concentrate all the news that 
affects a particular trade for the benefit of those engaged 
therein. ’ 

10. Comb. as class-notion, -roont, -teaching, 
-vartety; in sense 7 b, class-leader, -meeling, -Sj's- 
tem; class-wise adv.; class-book, a book used 
in elass-teaching ; class-cup (U.S.), a silver cup 
presented by a College Class to the first son born 
to one of the members after graduation; class- 
day (U. S.), the day on whieh, in Ameriean Col- 
leges, the Senior Class eelebrate, with literary and 
social festivities, the completion of their college 
course; elass-fellow, a scholar or student in the 
same class with others at school or college; class- 
firing, trial shooting among riflemen, to obtain a 
position in one of the classes; class-list, a list 
of the members of a elass (sense 3); also sfec. a 
list containing the names of those who have passed 
an examination, arranged in classes according to 
merit; class-man, (at Oxford University) one who 
is placed in a class-list or obtains ‘ honours ’ after 
examination ; so classinanship (so7ce-zwid.); class- 
name, the name of a logical elass, a general name; 
in Gram. the ehief division of Common Nouns, 
including such as are eommon to every individual 
of a elass, e.g. man, dog, book, tree; + class-office, 
?a lottery-office; class-subject, a subject tanght 
inaelass; also, one set for examination in honours ; 
elass-ticket, in Se. Universities, a ticket given to 
a student certifying attendance at any class. 

1831 Cartyte Sart, Kes, 1 iii, 119 Among the earliest 
tools .. which a man.. of letters, gets to handle, are his 
*Class-books. 1876 Granr Burgh Sch. Scott. . xiii. 347 
At present Caesar is considered an elementary Class Book. 
1862 acm. Mag, Aug. 293 He had a good tine of it that 
*class-day at Cambridge (U.S.] among his old comrades and 

class-mates. 1886 J. Quincy in Holmes Life Emerson 45 
ty: merson accepted the duty of delivering the Poem on Class 
Day. 18: 3 Edin, Univ, Cal. 336 Annual salaries (exclu. 
sive of *Class Fees) attached .. to the Professorships, etc. 
1734 Berkevey Lett, 23 Feb, Wks. 1871 1V. 214 A “class: 
fellow of mine in the College. 1888 Vcr. Meteusp in 19¢h 
Cent. XXXU1. 563 With Mounted Riflemen, “class-firing 
alone gives a good deal of work. 1857 Kixestey Ywo 1°. 
aigo iv. 83 A tidy, God-fearing person..One of these 
Methodist *class-leaders. Sir R. H. Ronerrs /x the 
Shires i.t4 1t was seen at the head of the “class-list in the 
school quadrangle when the class-lists were posted. @ 1859 
De Quincey Lett. Vung. Man Wks. XIV. 57 nofe, A man 
was rated as to his income..he who was in the highest was 
said emphatically to be of che class, ‘classicus’, a *class- 
man, without adding the number. 1861 M. Burrows Pass 
& Class (1866) 263 x0¢fc, Xenophon’s .. works are not those 
usually taken up by the Class-man. 1885 L. Sreruun Life 
i, Fawcett iii. 76 A youth just fresh from his *classman- 
ship often impresses his seniors as a little too conde- 
scending. 1884 American VII. 71 Chapel and “class- 
mecting pulled one way, and church the other. 1870 
Bowen Logic xi. 353 The. essential qualities of the objects 
denoted by the “class-name. /did. vti. 221 In a hierarchy 
of Concepts, the same *class-notion is at once a Genus to 
the class below, and a Species to the class above. 1714 
Lond, Gaz. No. 5228/4 Whoever brings them to Mr. Ravand 
at the *Class-Office Anno 1712, at the Exchequer, shall have 
gos. reward, 1870 N. Porter Amer. Colleges 192 Under 
the searching tests of the *Class-rooms the capacity of each 
man is satisfactorily ascertained. 1882 Buxton in 19¢ Cent. 
Nov. 792 The “class subjects include English grammar, his- 
tory, etc, 1873 Earte Philol. Eng. Tong. (ed. 2) § 211 The 
rammariau ..forms rules in which he legislates *class-wise 
lor the words so grouped. & 

Class (klas), v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. classer.] 
+1. trans. To divide or distribute into classes, 

to CLassiry. Ods. 
_ 1705 Arsutunor Coins (J.), I considered that by the class- 
ing and methodizing such passages, 1 might instruct the 
reader. 1755 JouNson Dict. Pref., A people polished by 
arts, and classed by subordination. 1794 J. Picourivas 
View of Nat, i. 72 ‘This fact causes an insurmountable difh- 
culty in classing niountains. 

2. To place in a elass, assign to its proper class 
or group. 

1776 Apam Soutn HW, N, ww. ix. (1869) 11. 260, 1 bave 
classed artificers, manufacturers, and merchants ainong the 
productive labourers. 1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. 1. 164 
Widely as the two differed in opinion, they were popularly 
classed together ascanting schismatics. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IL]. 218 You class injustice with wisdom and virtue. 
1879 R. T. Smurn S¢. Basil the Great x. 115 We find far 
more difficulty in classing him. 

b. To piace (students or scholars) in a class or 
classes, or instruction in common; to place in a 
particular elass as the result of examination, to 
place in a class-list. 

18.. THAcKERAY Character Sk, Misc. V. 331 (Hoppe) Ata 
second year’s examination. .‘Tom was not classed at all. 

3. intr. (for ref.) To take one’s position in, or 
fall into, a (particular) elass or division ; to rank ; 
to be elassed. 

1748 Richarpson Clarissa (1811) 1V. 246 If 1 cannot do 
credit. .to the female sex, by bringing down such an angel 
as this to class with and adorn it. 1816 Keatince 7rav, 
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UL. 92 This fine country..whose oe class uorally so 
high in the scale of maukind. 1865 Busunvun Vicar. Sacri/- 
ii. (1866) 26 Those who class as believers. 

Classable (kla‘sib’l), a. Also-ible. [f Cuass 
v.+-ABLE.] Capable of being elassed. 

1846 Wigrcester cites Lelectic Kez. for classible. 1862 
H, Spencer First Princ. 1. iv. § 24 (1875) 81 The Uncon. 
ditioned..as classable neither with any form of the con- 
ditioued nor with any other Unconditioned, cannot be 
classed at all. 1879 —- Data of Ethics xv. 259 On the 
assumption that it is definitely classable as good or bad. 

Classed (klust), ff/. a. [f. as pree.+-ED.] 
Placed in a class or elasses, arranged in elasses. 

1888 Athenzum: 10 Nov, 628/1 ‘The ten years consumed 
already pou the classed catalogue [of the Hodieiarl 

Classer (kla‘sor). [f as prec. + -ER.] One 
who elasses; one who sorts aecording to kind or 
quality: a technieal natne in the wool and eotton 


trades. 

1816 Month. Alag. X LU. 35 ‘The classers of clouds adopt 
three main divisions. 1883 Leisure [four 244/1 The fleece, 
wheu skirted, is rolled up, and we now follow it to the 
classer’s table, 1883 Caste Dr. Sezer i, Cotton factors, 
buyers, brokers. .classers, pickers, pressers. 

lasshe, obs. form of CLasu. 

Classible, bad form of CLASsABLE a. 

Classic (kle'sik’, a. and sé. fad. V. edasstgtte, 
or L. classic-us of the highest class, of the first 
order, f. c¢assis: see CLASS sé. and -1¢. 

Gellius has ‘classicus .. scriplor, non proletarius’, where 
the word ineans ‘high-class’, as opposed to ‘low’ (cf. prote- 
tarius scrmo, Plautus), and thisis the main sense of classique 
in Cotgr., as well as in our earliest examples. Littré how- 
ever takes as his first sense of clessfguwe ‘Used in or, be- 
longing to the classes of colleges or schools’; and it is 
probable that this notion has influenced the word in its 
extension to the ancient authors gencrally, as studied in 
school or college, together with the associated languages, 
literature, history, geography, mythology, art, etc. Et ip 
probable, also, that the transference of the epithet from the 
first-class or standard writers in Greek aud Latin to these 
languages themselves has been partly owing to the notion 
that the latter are intrinsically excellent or of the first 
order, in comparison with the modern tongues. But the 
extension has probably been in the main unthinking and 
unanalysed: the Greek and Roman authors read in school 
were actually the classical writers in these languages, and 
thus ‘classic’ became practically synonymous with ‘an- 
cient Greck or Roman’, Cf. ales the modern L. docas 
classicns, the passage of first-rate authority or importance.] 

. adj. 

1. Of the first class, of the highest rank or im- 
portanee ; approved as a model; standard, leading. 

1613 R.C. Sable Alph. (ed. 3), Classic, chiefe, and ap- 
proued. 1628 J. Doucury Serw. 23 Yet would he by no 
meanes commend it for a classicke tenent [= tenet]. 1644 
Mitton £duc, Wks. (1847) 100/1 But in Latin we have none 
of classic authority extaut. 1670 G. H. /fist. Cardinals 1. 
ut 86 Classick writings in the Oriental Tongues. 1845 Nico 
Archit, Heat. 1851) 209 An investigation..carried out with 
a skill and perseverance which must render it ever classic in 
astronomy. 1880 Mac Cormac Alntisept, Surg. 206 Du- 
puytren’s classic operation for the division of the valve-like 
eperon. 1882 Pewony Lng. Journalism x. 73 The Morning 
Chronicle .. soon became .. the classic authority upon all 
questions of Parliamentary reporting. 


2. Of or belonging to the staudard authors and 


! 


literature of Greek and Latin antiquity ; also, of , 


the art and eulture of the same age. 

1628 Earte JJicrocosm., Pretend, Learn, (Arb.) 53 is 
Table is spred wide with some Classicke Folio. 1711 Frt- 
ton Classicks (J), With them the genius of classick learning 
dwelleth, 1912 Sterte Sect. No. 330 ?4 All the Boys in 
the School, but I, have the Classick Authors i usm 
Delphini, gilt and letter’d on the Back. 1796 Coteripcr 
Poems (1862) 14 Where graced with many a classic spoil 
Cam rolls his reverend stream along. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, § Times’ Wks.(Bohu) H. 119 The academic elegance, 
and classic allusion which adorn its columns. 1878 H. M. 
Stantey Dark Cont. |. xvii. 457 Another statue to rival the 
classic Antinous. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. 11. 317 
‘The Classic Renaissance. 

8. More widely : Belonging to Greek and Latin 
antiquity. 

rjor Apnison Lett. front Italy, Poetick fields encompass 
ine around, And still I seem to tread on classick ground. 
1833-48 H. Coverince North. Worthies 1. 8 Milton, then 
a young and enamoured roamer in classic lands. 1866 
Kiescey //erez, xii. 164 He had never felt the influence 
of classic civilization. 

4. In the style of the literature and art of Greck 
and Latin antiquity; =CLassicaL 6. (Opposed to 
vontantte.) 

1744 Coi.tixs Ep, Hanmer 73 And classic judginent ain’d 
to sweet Racine The temperate strength of Maro’s chaster 
line. 1814 QO. Rev. Oct. 113 To distinguish the productiuns 
of antiquity by the appellation of céassic, those of modern 
times by that of romantic. [Footnote] Madame de Staél 
has made the British public familiar with these expres- 
sions, 1841 MmeRson £ss, Ser. 1. i. (1876) 28 The vaunted 
distinction between Greek and English, between Classic 
and Romantic schools, seenis superficial and pedantic, 1878 
Mortey Carlyle 159 That permanence, which is only se- 
cured by classic form, A/od. A classic purity of design. 

5. transf, Of literary note, historically famous. 

1787 Burns Let. to Dr. Moore 23 April, After a few pil- 
grimages over some of the classic ground of Caledonia, 

wden Knowes, Banks of Yarrow, Tweed, etc. 1875 
pEvons Aloney (1878) 263 In the classic financial neighbour- 
ood of Lombard Street. 

6. Ina burlesque or humorous sense: Approved, 
reeognized ‘ standard’. 


CLASSICAL. 


1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche x, Ixv. (R.), Beefand mution 
and such classick meats. 1821 Byron Yvan in. xvii, Light 
classic articles of female want, French stuffs, lace, tweezers, 
toothpicks, teapot, tray. 

b. Classic races: a name given to the five ehief 
annual horse-raees (the Two Thousand, One 
Thousand, Derby, Oaks and St. Leger). 

1885 Graphic 13 June 599 (Hoppe) Monmouth was unfor- 
tunately not entered for the classic races. 

+7. =CLAssicaL 7. Obs. 

¢1645 Mitton Sons, New Forcers Conse. 7 To force our 
consciences that Christ set free, And ride us with a classick 
hierarchy, 1648 Yenure Kings 6 While the hope to bee 
made Classic aud Provinciall Lords led them on. 

B. sé. 

1. A writer, or a literary work, of the first rank 
and of acknowledged exeellence ; esp. (as origit- 
ally used) in Greek or Latin. lence, 

a. Any aneient Greek or Latin writer ; frequently 
in f/. for; The general body of Greek and Latin 
literature. 

1711 H. Fetton titde), Dissertation on reading the Clay- 
sics. 1726 Swirt Joung’s Sat. Hf clergymen to shew their 
wit Praise classicks more than holy writ. 1748 CuesTekr. 
Lett. VW. exlii. 6 Others to shew their learning. .are always 
talking of the ancients. . They are never without a clapsie or 
two intheir pockets. 1797 Gopwin Lxguirer t.vi. 36 Ought 
the study of the classics to form a part of the educa. 
tion of youth? 1887 F, BE. Gririon Classtcad Cofncid. 
Introd., "Lis sixty years ..since 1] first ventured to teach 
Classics. 

b. in other literature. 

1737 Pore, Hor, Epist. wi. 56 Vix the year precise When 
Dritish bards begin to immortalize. Who lasts a century, 
can have no flaw; [ hold that wit a classic, good in law. 
1756-82 J. Wancon ss. Pope IL. 218 Vhat happy Horatian 
mixture of jest and earnest, that contribute to place Des- 
preaux at the head of modern classics. | 1841 D'Isranti 
wtynen, Lit, (1867) 103 Dante was the classic of his country. 
1876 Lowet. Among my Bhs. Ser, 0.126 A classic is pro- 
perly a book which niaiiains itself by virtue of that happy 
coalescence of matter and style. 1878 R. W. Dane Led. 
Preach, v. 070 The poets who have won their place among 
English Classics. 

@. extended to art. 

1762-71 H. WALvoLe Vertue's tnecd, Paint. 11786) 111. 26 
Sir Peter Lely, not only the most capital painter of, this 
reign, but whose works are admitied amongs1 the classics of 
the art. 1836 Devocea Féolia ix. 11878) 266 ‘Vhe later 
Tyrolese makers have been rendered the zreat source of de- 
ception by dealers. .their instruments having been made to 
pass as classics. 

2. A student of Greek and Latin literature, 2 
classical scholar. 

wos K. Writer Left, 18 Oct., [tind } am a respectable 
classic. 1833 Lawn Last £ss. Elia, Poor Relatious 417 
fine classic, and a youth of promise. 

3. One who adheres to elassical rules and inodels. 


Opposed to romantic. 

1885 lthenaum 22 Aug. 229)'2 In matiers of form this 
poet is no romantic, but a classic to the finger-tips. 

4. Short for cassie style, ard, etc. (see adj. 4). 

1864 Burtox Scot Aér. 1. v. 294 ‘Vhe transition belween 
the classic and the Gothic. 1864 Lownwt. Ftrestde Trac. 
170 Nuked sun meets naked sea, the true classic of nature. 

Classical (klasikal!, a. [f. L. cfassée-us (see 
pree.) +-AL.] ; 

1. Of the first rank or authority; constituting 
a standard or model ; especially in literature. 

1599 Saxpys Auropae Spec. (1632) 91 ‘This man .. is now 
. .alleaged as classical] and Canonical, 1608-11 Br. Iau 
Epist. vi. i, Those later Doctors, which want nothing 
but age to make them classicall. 1656 Birouxt Glossogr. 
s.v., Authors..of good credit and authority in the Schools, 
tenned Classicé Scriptores, Classical Authors. 1824 L. 
Murray Eng. Gram. 1. 427 Classical authority consists of 
speakers and writers, who are deservedly in high estima- 
tion, 1838-9 Hanan //ist. £7. WL. aL. iv. § 14. 128 Mon- 
taigne is the earliest classical writer in the French language. 
1868 Rocers Pol. Econ. xxi. (ed. 3) 273 Those rules of taxa- 
tion which have been laid down by Adam Smith and have 
become classical. 

2. Of the standard Greek and Latin writers ; 
belonging to the literature or art of Greek and 
Roman antiquity. . 

1607 Torseut Four./. Beasts (1673) 566 Avicenna attrt- 
buteth certain things to Weasels flesh only, which the 
classicall Authors rather ascribe to the powder of Weasels. 
1838-9 Hattam //ist. Lf. 1.1.1. §2. 2 That learning which 
had been accumulated in the Latin and Greek languages, 
aud which we call ancient or classical. 1841 W. SPaLpixG 
ltaly & It. Ist. 1. 148 Some isolated sections of classical art. 

3. Of persons: Learned in the classics, 4 ¢ in 
ancient Greek and Latin literature. 

11x STEELE Sect. No. 147 P2 These are ofien pretty 
Classical Scholars. 1802 Disnin /ntrod. Classics 20 note, 
‘The Classical World is no donbt aware, etc. 1845 S. Avs- 
tin Ranke's Iist. Hee I}. iv. i, 315 He belonged to the 
classical school of Italy of that time. 1857 Buckie Civedez. 
1. sii, 743 ‘The authority wielded by the great classical 
scholars. - ‘ 

4. Of or pertaining to Greek and Latin litera- 
ture and antiquities ; relating to the elassics. 

1839 Lv. Broucuam Sladesm. Geo. 111, Ser. 1. Sheridan 
210 Te [Sheridan] brought away from schoola very slender 
provision of classical learning. 1860 Bricnr Sf. Charch- 
rates (1868) $46/2 It is one of the faults of a high classical 
education. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotd. u. xii. 346 The 
thorough character of the classical instruction imparted at 
our higher grammar Schools. 

5. = CLassic a. 5. 
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CLASSICALISM. 


(3820 Scott Monast. v, The many fine bridges which have 
since been built across that classical stream {the Tweed}. 

6. Of literature: Conforming in style or com- 
position to the rules or models of Greek and Latin 
antiquity ; hence éransf. to art having similar 
qualities of style (see quot. 1885); opposed to 
Romantic. 

1820 Byron Let, Goethe 14 Oct., I perceive that in Ger. 
many as well as in Italy, there is a great struggle aboul 
what they call C/assical and Romantic, 1864 M. Arxotp 
in Cornh, Mag. Aug. 165 The problem is to express new 
and profouad ideas in a perfectly sound and classical style. 
1864 Spectator 20 Aug. 964/1 Matthew Arnold .. that most 
classical of English critics .. ‘classical’... we mean..to ex 
ape also the contraction and self-satisfied equanimity of 

is own school of criticism. 2885 I; C. Fitemore Pianof. 
al 


Afusic (ed. Prentice) 47 The classical ideal is predominantly 
an intellectual one. 
clearness of thought, by completeness and symmetry, by 
harinonious proportion, by simplicity and repose. Classical 
pi eee as musical or literary, are positive, clear, 
nished. 


b. Of painting, landscape, etc. 


i] 
1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. 1x. v. 246 A school of art | 


properly called ‘ classical’..The school 1s, therefore, gener- 
ally to be characterized as that of taste and restraint. [éid. 
247 The classical landscape, properly so called, is therefore 
the representative of perfectly trained and civilised human 
life, associated with perfect natural scenery and with deco- 
rative spintual powers. 
c. Of music: (see quot. 1885). 

, 1836 Musical Libr, Supp. 11. 64 (¢itde) What is the mean- 
ing of the word ‘classical’ in a musical sense? 1885 J. C. 
FittmMore Pranof. Afusic 79-80 ‘Classic’ is used in two 
senses. Inthe one it means, having permanent interest and 
value..In the second sense .. music written in a particular 
style, aiming at the embodiment of a certain ideal, the chief 
element of which is beauty of form... In classical music, in 
this sense, form is first and emotional content subordinate ; 
in romantic music content is first and form subordinate. 

7. Hist. Of or pertaining to a classis in a Pres- 
byterian Church (see Chassis 3); belonging to 
this system of church-government. 

1§86 T. Rocens 39 Art. (1621) 334 To take new callings 
from classical ministers, renouncing their calling from 
bishops. 1646 Westm. cissenb. Form Ch. Govt., By several 
sorts of assemblies, which are congregational, classical, and 
synodical. 1699 Be. Nicotson Let, Yates (T.), Mr. Baxter 
takes great pains to unite the classical and congregational 
brethren, but claws off the episcopal party. 1736 Nvar 
Hist, Purit. V1. 385 The City and Suburbs of London had 
been formed into a Province, and divided into twelve 
classical Presbyteries. 1848 Macaucay //ist. Eng. 1. 158 
The Independents had no disposition to enforce the ordi- 
nances touchin classical, provincial, and national synods. 

+ 8. Of or belonging to a class; class-. Ods. 

1810 BextHam Packing (1821) 223 A contention between 
opposite classical partialities. 1819 Rees Cycé. s.v. Classt- 

cation (L.), To seek for classical characters from other 
parts of a plant. 


49. [=L. classicus belonging to a fleet.) 
taining to a ship’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

10. Short for classical style, art, etc. 

1885 J.C Fittmore Pranof. Music 47 They (Mozart's 
piano compositions) were not remarkable for strong con- 
trasts, but contrast is not of the essential nature of the 
classical. «Repose, the very essence of the strictly classical. 

ll. Comé., as classical-minded adj. 

(1845 Graves Rom. Law in Encycl. Metr. 748/1 The clas: 
sical-minded Italians of the 16th century. 

Classicalism (klasikaliz’m). [f. prec. + 
-IsM.] Attachment to or practice of classical 
scholarship, art, etc. ; = CLASSICcISM. 

Hee Arnota in Life II. App. C. 422 That foolery of clas- 
sicalism which marks the Italians, and infecis those with ns 
who are called ‘elegant scholars’. 1846 Ruskin Jfod. Paint, 
pe I. u, i. vii. § 37 Compare the hybrid classicalism of 
Wilson with the rich English_ purity of Gainsborough. 
1880 L. Sternen Pofe ii. 29 The classicalism of Pope's 


‘ Per- 


lime was no doubt very different from that of the period of | 


Erasmus. | 

Classicalist (kle'sikalist). [fas prec. + -1sT.] 
A partisan of classical studies, art, etc.; a CLAs- 
SICIST, 

1851 Ruskin Stones Ven, 1.1. § 39, I shall, in my account of 
the earlier architecture, compare the forms of all its leading 
feaiures with those into which they were corrupted by the 
classicalists, | 

Classicality (klasike:liti). [f. as prec. + 
-ITY.] 

1. Classical quality or character (of litcrary or 
artistic style, of education, taste, ctc.). 

1819 Monthly Rev, LXXXIX. 366 An affectation of clas- 
pee 1846 Ruskin Mod, Paint. 1. u. 1. vit. § 37 The 
vile classtcality of Canova and the modern Italians. 1850 
L. Hunt Axntediog. x. (1860) 165 Campbell, as an author, 
was all for refinement and classicality. 

2. Classical scholarship. 

1827 For. Q. Rev. No. 1(L.), To make a display of this 
scrap of bye which he had just acquired, 1831 
Blackw, Mag. XXX. 54 The land ..of mountains and 
mathematics—of clouds and classicality. 

3. An instance or piece of classical learning, art, 
etc. 

stn R, Warn Chatsworth I. 28 No vulgar classicalities 
shock the scholar’seye. 1856 Sa¢. Rev. II. 735/2 Horatian 
quotations and tbe like small classicalities. 

Classicalize (klesikilsiz), v. 
*1ZE.] = CLAssIcize, 

1864 Miss Yoncr Chr. Names (1884) 298 Him whoin the 
classicalizing Germans termed Franciskus I. 


[f. as prec. + 


Its products are characterised by | 
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Classically (klesikali), adv. 
+-Ly.2] 

1, In a classical manner; in classtcal style or 
after classical models. 

1973-7 in Cowley Connutry Life N. 3 (R.) Thg poet, as 
usual, expresses his own feeling, but he does mofe, he ex- 
ee it very classically. 1815 Seridbleomania 60 The 
language [is], in many instances, classtcally beautiful. 

. With classical scholarship or cdncation. 

1852 Hawtnorne Tanglew. T., Wayside (1879) 13 The 
classically learned Mr. Wrhcies: 1867 Seevey in Afacm. 
Afag. Nov., The classically-educated boy. 

+3, As to class or order, in classes. Oés. 

1790 Kerr Lawisier’s Chem, (Webst.), It would be im- 
possible to bear all its specific details in the memory, if they 
were not classically arranged. 1826 Kirsy & Sr. Lafomol, 
HI. xxviii. 24 A difference that proved the Crustacea clas- 
sically distinct from Insecta. 

+3. Eccles. By a classis or presbytery. Ods. 

1680 A nsw. Stillingfieet’s Serm.27 A Minister. ordained 
(and so Episcopally or Classically approved in his abilities 
for that function). . 

+Cla‘ssicate, v. Ods. rare. [f. L. classis 
Crass: cf. communicate.| ? To classify. 

1654 Vitvain Epit. Ess. v. ti, The 40 Counties .. settled 
in England by Parlement ., as Cambden classicats. 

Classicism \klesisiz’m). [f Cuassic + -1sM. 
Cf. ¥F. classicisme.] 

1. The principles of classic literature or art; 
adherence to, or adoption of, classical style. 

1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev, (1857 II. n.v. i. 286 Catholicism, 
Classicism, Sentimentalism, Cannibalism: all ¢svs that make 
up Man in France, are rushing and roaring in that gulf. 
1840 Mitt Diss, ¢ Disc., Armand Carrel (1859) 1. 233 This 
insurrection against the old traditions of classicism was 
called romanticism. 1871 Afthenxnmn 15 July 87 A middle 
course between the conventionalism of the Italo-Byzantine 
and the naturalism or classicism of the rising schools. 

2. A classical (z.e, Latin or Greek) idiom or form. 

1873 Earte PAtlol. Eng. Fong. § 591 This has been felt 


[f as prec. 


CLASSIS. 


1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 332 Montesquieu observed 
very justly, that in their indian co of the citizens the 
great legislators of antiquity made the greatest display of 
their powers. 1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Observ. 18 In at. 
tempting a classification of tumours. 1847 CarreNTER Zool. 
§2 The object of all Classification .. [is} to bring together 
those beings which most resemble each other and to separate 
those that differ. 1874 Brackis Sed//Cudt. 19 Nothing helps 
the memory so much as order and classification. = 

2. The result of classifying; a systematic dis- 
tribntion, allocation, or arrangement, in a class or 
classes; esp. of things which form the subject- 
matter of a science or of a methodic inquiry. 

1994 Sutuvan View Nat. I. 196 De Saussure gives us 
this brief classification of volcanic substances. 1834 J. M. 
Goon Study of Med. (4th ed.) I. p. x, A syllabus of its classifi- 
cation for the purpose of lecturing from. 1856 Sir B. Bropie 
Psychol. Ing. 1, vi.a30 The classification of faculties which 
i are a is = eee ——— 1 : 

aury Phys. Geog, Sea xi. § 505 Red fogs..do not properly 
come under our a A of sea fogs. <Afed. Several 
classifications have been made. f 

Classificational (Klesifikerfonal), @. [Ff 
ptec.+-aL.] Of or pertaining to classtfication. 

1883 Nature XXVIII. 427 The classificational value which 


they possess. 

Cla'ssifica:tor. rare. [agent-sb. f, assumed 
L. *classificdre to Cuassiry. Cf. F. classificaleur.] 
= CLASSIFIER. 

1861 Hutme tr. Moguin-Tandon wt. uw. 53 vole, We are 
indebted to Ray as the pioneer of all the classificators who 
have succeeded him. 1882-3 Herzog's esrigee Rel. Knowl. 
III. 1834 The latest classificators of knowledge. f 

. as 


Classificatory (kle‘sifikét:tari), a. 
ae on type of L. adjs. in -drius: see -ony.] 

ending to, having the purpose of, or relating to, 
classification, 

1837 Wuewent Hist. faduc. Sc. IU. xvew. i. $1. 491 De- 


| scriptive geology .. is one of tbe classificatory sciences, like 


to be a Frenchism or a classicism. 1881 Saintssury Dryden | 


vi. 123 To avoid slipping into clumsy classicisms. 

3. Classical scholarship. 

1870 LoweELe Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 188 So far as 
all the classicism then attainable was concerned, Shake- 
»peare got it as cheap as Goethe did. 

Classicist klasisist). [f as prec. + -tst.] 
a. An upholder or imitator of classic style or 
form. b. One who advocates the school study of 
the Latin and Greck classics. 

1839 Blackiw. Jag. XLV. 460 The eternal and inevitable 
schism between the Romanticists and the Classicists, 1865 
ITuttan 7yansit. Period Mus. 10 Few experiments were 
needed to show to these vehement Classicists that they 
could not get onat all without ‘Gothic’ art. 1867 Seecey in 
Macm. Mag. Nov., The classicists say .. that if you would 
cultivate the mind, you Must inbue it with good literature. 

Classicistic (klesisi-stik), a. [f prec. +-1¢.] 
Characterized by classicism. 


1866 Howetis Venet. Life 351 Most Venetian palaces, 
whether of the Gothic or classicistic period. 1888 farper's 


Mag. Feb. 482 The two races brought the romantic drama 
to its highest perfection, and both rejected the classicistic. 


Classicize (klx'sissiz), ». [f. Cuassic +-12k.] 
a. drans. To make classic. b. ¢#tr. To affect or 
imitate classic style or form. 


Hence Cla‘ssicizing, vi. sé. aud Ag a. 

1854 Chamé. Frnt. 1.124 She looked like a Greek statue 
that had come alive, and by mere contact classicised its 
modern dress. 1859 JerHson Brittany xviii. 300 The ori- 
ginal chateau .. appears to have been classicized in the 
seventeenth century, Seecry in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 
ee The partial failure of his classicising experiments, 1887 
Saisrssury £uisad. Lit, i. 23 The translation mania and 
the classicising mania together led to the production of 


1 ed had most absurd book in all literature [Stanyhurst’s 


nei 


Cla'ssico-, combining form of L. classic-us | 


CLAssic, as in Classtco-Lombardic adj.; Classico:- 
latry, nonce-wa., worship of the classics. 

1879 Sin G, Scotr Lect. Archit. I. 142 Italy received her 
Pointed architecture from France and Germany, and mingled 
it freely with her Classico-Lombardic traditions. 1881 Fraud. 
Edne. 1 Mar, 49/1 Before Modern Schools were dreamed of, 
he [Carlyle] inveighed against monkish Classicolatry. 

Classics, 54, f/.: see CLassic sé. 

Classifiable (klc'sifoiab’l), a. [f. Cuassiry 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being classiled. 

6 Mau Logre I, 295 (L.) These changes are classifiahle 
as the original sensations are. 1875 Witney Life Lang. 
x. 187 Classifiable under the three comprehensive names, 

Classific (klési-fik), a. rare. [f. L. type 
*classific-us, {. classi-s Cusss + -ficus making.] 
That constitutes or distingulshes a class or classes; 
tending or pertaining to classification. 

1809-10 Cotexince /riend (1818) III. 166 Linnwus.. 
adopting from Bartholinus and others the sexuality of 


plants, grounded thereon a scheme of classific and distinc- 
tive marks. 12828 Wenstex cites Jed, Repos. Hex, 2. 


Hence Classi-fically adv., with classific force. 

1854 Eciicott Gadatians75"Oorcs. .[is]used..Classifically, 
i.e. where the subject is represented as one of a class or 
category. 

Classification (kl'sifikét-fon). [n. of action, 
f.as CLASSIFY ; sec -FICATION, So in mod.F.] 

1, The action of classifying or arranging in 
classes, according to common characteristics or 
affinitics ; assignment to the proper class. 


a 


mineralogy or botany. 1865 Lussock Prek, Times iv. 
(1878) 153 Mr. Morgan divides the systems of relationship 
into two great classes, the descriptive and the classificatory. 
1 Roiteston Anim, Life 139 Devoid of classtficatory 
Value, 

Classifier (kla‘sifeija:’. [f. next+-ER.] One 
who classifies, 

1819 Rees Cycd., s.v. Classification (L.), The classifiers of 
this period were chiefly Fructists and Corollists. 1830 Sir 
J. Herscuer Stud. Nat. Phil, 293 He has performed his 
task, if not as a natural historian at least as a classifier aad 
arranger, 1838 Exerson Lit, Ethics Whs. (Bohn) II. 212 
No history, that we have, is safe, but a new classifier shall 
give it new and more philosophical arrangement. 

Classify (kle'sifot),~. [A modern word, f 
L. elass-is class, as if ad. 1. *classificdre: see -¥Y, 
and cf. mod.F¥. classifier, in Littré as a neologism.] 
trans, To arrange or distribute in classes accord- 
ing to a method or system. P 

1799 W. Tooke Russ. Empire 1. 531 Webst.) The diseases 
and casualties are not scemeifically classified. 1805 W. 
Savnoers Jfin, Waters 97 If we are not anxious to classify 
with too much minuteness. 1807 Soutney £sfriella’s Lett. 
(1814) III, 120 Swedenborg had learnt to classify in his 
earthly studies. 1818in Topp. 1824 Blackw. Mag. XVI. 
620 Another class of transgressions .. we shall now enume- 
rate : ‘tocompete ‘(an American discovery,'—‘ to classify 
—{a barbarism which we are sorry to see, in the leading 
article of the last North American Review, No. 44. p. 42) 
.. This comes of inventing new words ‘for short ‘;—' to 
classify’ is a charming abbreviation of ‘to class’; as 
‘lengthy ‘isof ‘length’. 1872 Mor.ey Voltaire (1886) 98 To 
classify 2 type of character as good or bad. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 31 Long ago they [actions] have been 
classified sufficiently for all practical purposes, 

Ilence Classifying, vé/. sb. and fpl.a. 

1858 Buckie Croidr's, I. 515 (L.) A singular precision of 
the classifying power, which he possessed as a native talent. 

Classing (kla'siy), 7é/. sd. [f CLass v.+ 
“ING 4 The action of ii in a class or classes. 

1741 Monro Anatomy (ed. 3) 40 Technical Terms, about 
the... Classing of which there has.. been great Variety of 
Opinions. 2879 W. H. Wut Ship-Burdd, in Cassell’s 
Techn, Edue VV. 78/1 The ‘classing’ of a ship, together 


with her rate of insurance. ‘ye 

Classis (kle'sis).. 77. classes. (16th c. a. 
L. efassts a class or division of the jRoman people.] 

1. A division of the Roman people according to 
property and taxation. 

1601 Hotraxn féfny I. 462 The best nan in all Rome 
was valewed to be worth in goods not aboue 110000 Asses 
in brasse .. and this was counted the first Classis. 

+2. A division according to rank ; a Crass. 

1594 Br, Kine Jonas (1618) 388 mit Maa through all the 
classies and rankes of vanitie. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. 
Ef.1. viii. 33 In the same classis, may well be placed Vin- 
centius Belluacensis. 1664 Power £.xp. Philos. 1. 36 Ani- 
mals that come nearest the classis of Plants. 1704 Swirt 
T. Txb t. (1780) 27 It is under this classis I have presumed 
to list my present treatise. 1914 Fr. Bk. Rates 394 The 
Commissary or Clark of each Classis of that Division. 

b. In U. S., formerly used for a class in college 
or school. f 4 ee 

3. In certain Presbyterian churches : an inferior 
judicatory consisting of the elders or pastors of 
the parishes or churches of a district; a presby- 
tery. Used in England under the Commonwealth ; 
and subsequently in ccrtain Reformed churches of 
the continent, and Amcrica. g 

1593 Asp. Baxcrort Dangerous Positions iii, 13 (T.) As: 
vents are either classes or synods: classes are conferences 


CLASSMATE, 


of the fewest ministers of churches, standing near together, 
as for example of twelve. 1646 Ord. Lords & Couit., 
Sacram. 8 Scandalous sinnes .. shall be certified to any 
Classis, either from any Congregational! Eldership, or 
otherwise. 1663 Butter A’nd.1.i. 838 Bearbaiting may be 

-.as lawful as Is Provincial and Parochial Classis. @ 1679 
T. Goopwin Wks. IV. 114 (R.) The reformed churches, 
France, call it a presbytery; and the meeting of the elders 
over many congregations, that they call the classis. 1761 
Hose Hist. Eng. 11, liii, 138 xote, A presbytery in Scot- 
land is an inferior Ecclesiastical Court, the same that was 
afterwards called a classisin England. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 1,273 The Dutch Reformed churches .. six classes, 
which form one synod. Each classis delegates two minis- 
ters and an elder to represent them in synod. . 

b. The distriet formed hy the parishes so united. 

1653 G. Firmin Sober Reply 7 Our Céassts runnes 14 miles 
in length, and 20 severall Parishes in it, 1761-2 Hume 
Hist. Eng. (1806) 1V. lviii. 399 A number of neighbouring 
parishes, commonly between twelve and twenty, formed a 
classis. ms 

+4. Ina library: A naine originally equivalent 
to ‘stall’, ze. a ease of hook-shelvcs standing out 
at right angles to the wall; afterwards applied to 
the compartment formed by the shelves in the 
adjacent sides of two ‘stalls’, together with thosc 
under the window hctween them. Ods. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of V. 1. ii. (1631) 9 The great roomes 
Ie has taken for the Office, and set vp His Deskes and 
Classes, Tahles and his Shclues, 64x J. Jackson Frue 
Evang. T, iii. 230 Cornelius A Lapide .. whose volumes .. 
take up halfe a Classis in our publique Libraries. 1710 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf, H.S.) [11.96 Putting Books in Shelves 
under the Classes of the Middle Part of the Publick Library. 
1886 R. Wituis Archit. Hist, Univ, Cams. 111. 438. 

5. atirib. 

1715 Lond. Gas. No. 5384/2 Lost..ten Orders of the 
Classis Lottery 1712. 

Classless (kla‘slés), a. novce-zod. 
helonging to no class, 

1878 G. R. L. Marmorr tr. Ladle de Laveleye’s Print 
"Ee 237 Classless wanderers and fugitives. ‘ 

Class‘mate, -mate. A fellow student in the 
same elass; esf. in U.S. colleges, a member of the 
same gradnation class: see Class 3 b. 

1862 [See Crass-pay]. 1866 Marvard Mem, Biog. 1. 333 
Aclassmate whos at next him for four years. 1875 Loxc- 
reLLow Moriluri Salutamus 106 And now my class-mates ; 
ye remaining few That numbcr not the half of those we 
knew. 1878 Horrs Princ. Relig. x. 31 A boy who gets 
laughed at by his class-mates for making mistakes. 1886 
J. Quixcy in Holmes Life Emerson 45 Only two of my 
classmates ean be fairly said to have got into history. 


+ Claster, v. Ovs. To clatter. [Possibly an 
error for that word; but cf. Ger. A/aszern to rattle, 
patter, as hail, or rain-drops.] 

@1307 in Pod. Songs (1839) 157 For everuch a parosshe heo 
polkcth in pyne, Ant clastreth with heore colle. 1530 
Parser. 205/2 Clasteryng, cacgnet. 

Clastic (klestik), a. [f. Gr. type *xAaorucds, 
f. xAaards broken, f. «Ad-ev to hreak, hreak off.] 
a. Geol. Consisting of hroken pieces of older rocks. 
b. Anat. (Of a model) Composed of a number of 


separable pieces; pertaining to sueh a model. 

1875 Hamerton fxted/. Life ut. ix. 117 The clastic ana- 
tomtcal man-model of the ingenious doctor Anzoux. 1877 
Green Phys. Geol. 93 Rocks .. made up of broken pieces of 
pre-existing rocks are spoken of as Clastic .. or Derivative. 
1879 Ruriey Study Rocks xiv. 299 Among the fragmentary 
or elastic rocks, 1881 Syd. Soc, Lex., Clastic, fragile$ 
separable into fragments. Term applied to models which 
can be taken to pieces. 

Clat, 56.1 dia/, [With sense 1, ef. Da. £/at hlot, 
splash of dirt; also Chor, Crop. Sense 2 may 
be quite distinct, and possihly related to Cuaut.] 

1. A elod, a elot of dirt, esp. of eow-dung. 

1619 Z, Boyp Baltle of Sond (1629) 35 Jam.) Wormes 
crawling and creeping vpon a clat or clod of clay. 1829 

LL. Knave Frail. Naturalist 49 A dry March for the clat- 

arvest was considered very desirable. 1834 Brit. Husé, 1. 
27 Clats.. the dung of cattle as fuel .. collected from the 
pastures at the close of summer. 1877 WN. W. Lincoln. 
Gloss., Clat, (2) Anything dirty or sticky, (4) Spoon meat. 
1881 Leiceslersh. Gloss. \E. D. gs Ciat, var. pron. of ‘clot’ 
and ‘clod’, a spot or lamp of dirt, soil, etc. Applied spe- 
cially to the droppings of cattle. 1888 Exwortny IV, 
Som. Gloss., Clat, a clod, a sod. Cow-clat, a dried cowdung. 
Also a buneh of worms having worsted drawn throng 
thent for elatting (catching eels); a clot (e.g. of blood’. 

2. ‘Seeds’ or pales sifted ont of meal, bran. 

1595 Duncan Afp. Elymol., Furfur, purgainentum farinie, 
branne, clats, seids of meal. c17zz0 W. Gissonx Farriers 
Disfens. § 8 (1734) 194 Bran or Clats of any kind. 

Clat, sé.% dial. [f. Cuar v.] 

a. Noisy talk, tittle-tattle, elatter. 
tale-bearer ; a noisy tongue. 

Le E. Peacock Ralf Skiri, 11. 108 Howd the clat. 1877 
NW, Lincolnsh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clat, a tell-tale .. 
Ridiculous or exaggerated talk. 1879 Shropsh. Word-bk., 
Clat, a tattler: a tale-bearer.. A contemptuous term for a 
Wwoman’s tongue, 1884 Cheshire Géss., Clat, a tale-bearer, 

Clat, clate, obs. or dial. forins of CLEAT. 


t Clat, v. Obs. exc. dial. [? short for CLATTER. 
cf, chat, chatter.] 


+1. ? To rattlc, strike noisily. Ods. 
c 1328 E. £, Adtit, P, B. 839 With kene clohbez of bat clos 
bay clatz on pe wowez (tee eee for elatre}. 
. To chatter, prate, tattle, ‘tcll tales’. 
1863 Atkinson Provinc. Danby, Vorksh., Clat, to talk 
fast, with but little meaning: to chatter or prate, 1876 


Ilaving or 


b. A tattler, 


469 


Mid-Vorksh. Gloss., Clat, to prate noisily. 1879 Shrops/t. 
Word.6%., Clat, to tattle; to propagate idle tales. 1884 
Cheshire Glass. Ciat, to tell tales of a person. 

Clat, variant of Ciaur v., Chart v. 

Clatch, variant of CLeTcH, a hrood. 

+Clate, sd. Ods. Ail. [ad. med.L. clita, F. clate : 
see CLaYE.] A hurdle of wattle-work : sce quot. 

w7ix Milit. §& Sea Dict., Clates are the samc as commonly 
we call Wattles, being made of strong Stakes, interwoven 
with Oziers, or other small pliable ‘I'wigs. 
them is to cover Lodgments overhead with much Earth 
rae on them, etc. 

Clate, ohs. fori of CLaut v., CLEAT 5d. 

Clater(e, obs. form of CLATTER. 

Clath‘e, -es, ohs. fi. CLorn, CLoTHE, CLOTHES, 

Clathrate (kla-pre't) a. Bot. [ad. L. clathrat- 
us, pa. pple. of céathrdre: sec next.) Rescin- 
hling lattice-work ; caneellatc. 

Wessrer cites Gray. 

+ Clathrate, v. Ods.-° [f L. chithr-dre to 
furnish with a lattiec or bars, f. cddthré (pl.) lattice 
(Gr. #AfOpa, xAeTBpa hars): see -ATE3,] To fur- 
nish with or mark like lattice-work. 

1623 Cockrram, 1, To stop with lattice or barres, Clath- 
vate, 1931-6 Battery, C. lathrated, cross-barred. 4 

Clathroid (kle:proid), @ Bot. [t. L. efathe-2 
(pl.) lattiee (see prec.) + -o1p.] = CuATuRate a. 

1857 BurxeLey Cryptog. Bot. § 181. 203 Algw .. which 
present .. a clathroid, cancellated, or cribrose frond. 

Clatter klacte:), 54.1 [In rth c. cater, but 
possibly coeval with the verb of same form. 
MDu. has c/adere, Du. Alater, a rattle, and Alaleren 
to clatter, rattle, chatter. Sense 2 appears carliest 
in our quots., and ought perhaps to stand first. 

The OF, Cledur, cledr, cleadur (Epinal 218, ete.) ‘tabula 
qua a segitihus territantur aves’ appears to be connected, 
but is not phonetically identical. ] 4 

A rattling uoise made by the rapidly re- 
peated eollision of sonorous bodies which do not 
ting. ‘A clatter is a clash often repeated with 
great quickness, and seems to eonvey the idea of 
a sound sharper and sliriller than a rattle’ (J. . 

1578 Lyre Dadoeus v1. 1xxi. 730 ‘Their [aspen leaves'] con- 
tinual shaking, and noysome clatter. 1605 Suaxs. A/acd. 
vy. vii. 21 By this great clatter, one of greatest note Seemes 
bruited. 1683 Tumpre Jfvw, Wks. 1731 1. 419 My Horses 
were so unruly with that Noise, and the Clatter of the 
Planks, that, etc. 1758 Jounson /d/er No. 8. 2.9 The clatter 
of empty pots. 1816 Scoir Old Mort. xliv, The clatter of 
horses’ hoofs was heard. 1853 Kincsiey A/yfatfa xi. 126 
The clatter of their hoes among the pebbles. 

2. Noisy talk; confused din of voices, gabble. 
Often applied contemptuously to what is treated 
as mere empty pabble. 

c1460 Towneley Myst, 190 (M&tzn.) As good that thou 
had Halden stille thy clater. /é¢¢. 257 Hold stille thy 
clattur, @1638 Mepe tks, Gen. Pref., ‘lo make an as- 
tonishing clatter with many words of a strange sound and 
of an unknown sense. 1813 Edin. Rev. XXJ. 70 The people 
.. have in their pronunciation a small degree of the clatter. 
1829 Lytton Déisowned 7 ‘The conversation changed into 
one universal clatter. 1851 Loxcr. Gold. Lew. v. Foot of 
aldps, Such a clatter of tongues in empty heads. 

b. Gossip, chatter, idle talk, tittlc-tattle. Often 
in ge. Chicfly Sc. 

1596 Datrymece tr. Leséie’s Hist. Scot. (1885) 68 Latting 
pas thir fables, and a hundir sik clatteris, 1662 Bait 
Letl. 1. 216 (Jam.) We take it, and many things more you 
will hear, for clatters. 1790 Burxs Tam o’ Shanter 45 The 
night drave on wi’ sangs an’ claticr. 1843 Mrs. CartyLe 
Lett. 1. 255 Oh, what nonsense clatter I do write to thee ! 

3. Comb. Clatter-bone, -bane, Sc. a. a bone 
humorously supposed to move when one chatters 
or prates; b. in /. ‘two pieces of bone or slate 
held between the fingers, which produce a clatter- 
ing noise, similar to that from castanets’. (Jam.). 

yas ey Se. Prov. 387 (Jam.). 1823 Garr Exdail 1. 
xXx. 1 


Clatter, 54.2 dial. [ef Cuarrernz.1h.J A 
mass of loose hotlders or shattered stones; so 
called on Dartmoor. 

1865 Gosse Land § Sea (1874) 396 Rooting out a erown of 


The Use of | 


CLATTERING. 


short sharp noises in striking a hard and dry 
body; to rattle. Said either of the material in- 
struments or the agent. 

[e x0g0 Géoss. in Wr. Wiilcker 377/27 Crepacuda, elatrunge.] 

€ 1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 731 Per as claterande fro pe crest 
pe colde borne rennez. ©1386 Cuaucer Kat's T. 1501 ‘The 
arwes in the caas Of the goddesse clatren faste and rynge. 
¢1400 Destr, Frey 5787 Cloudis with the clamour claterit 
aboue. 1513 Dovenss -Zucéds 1x. x. 161 [They] hard hy> 
arrowis clatterand in hys cace. 1719 Du For Cresoe (1840) 
IL. xiii. 274 They fall a-clattering with. .drums and kettles. 
1787 Burxs Holy Fair xviii, ‘There the pint-stoup clatters. 
1853 Kanu Grinnell E.cp. xxxii. (1856) 279 [Masses] roll 
clattering down the slopes. 1878 H.S. Witson A dp. Ascents 
i. 4 His heavy boots clatter upon the round pebbles. | 

+b. intr. ‘To go to pieces with such a noise ; 
to be shattered; to fall into ruins. Ods. 

ar226 Leg. Kath, 2026 Hit bigon to claterin al & to cleouen. 
c1325 £.£. Adtit, P. 3. 912. Sodomas schal .. synk in-to 
grounde .. & vehe a koste of pis kyth clater vpon hepes. 
€ 1340 Gene Gr. Aut. 1722 As alle be clamberande clyffe> 
hadc clatered on hepes. : 

e. To move rapidly with such a noise, to rattle 
along, down, over, cic. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. iti, Clattered » hundred steeds 
along. 1842 T. Martin Aly Namesake in Fraser's Mar, 
Dec. Up clattered the omnibus. 1858 Hawinornr “7. & 
Zt. Frads. (1872) 1. 57 Clattering over the pavements on 
wooden shoes. 1881 Besant & Rice Cha fl. of Fleet u. xix. 
(1883) 256 Ile came clattering down the street. 

2. trans. Yo cause to rattle; to strike or dash 
together with a clattering noise. 

1537 Thersytes in our O. P2. (1848) 82 And clatteringe 
there youre pottes with ale. rs83 Stanyuurst Poems, 
éneis vu. (Arb.) 137 A clapping fyerbolt (such as... loue 
toe the ground clattreth), 1752 Jouxson Aawdler No. 161. 
p11 He sometimes stamped asx in a rage..then clattered 
his chairs. 1768-74 Tucker £2. Nat. (1852) LL. 445 The ser- 
vants clatter the plates and glasses. 1862 Sana Seven Sons 
I, x. 252 [He] clatrered his tea-cup. 

b. north. dial. To beat, thrash (a person). 

1849 C. Broxré SAirécy xxii. q71 Whisht! is that Lors- 
fall clattering him? I wonder he dovs not yell out 1855 
Rowinson IWVhithy Gloss. To clatter, to beat, to chastise. 
“Tl clatter thee.’ 1876 Wied-Vorksh. Gloss. WE. D. 5.), 
Clatter, to beat with the open hands. ee 

3. éuti. To talk rapidly and noisily; to talk 
idly; to chatter. prattle, babble. In sod. Se., to 
tattle, talk scandal. 

igor Pol, Poems (1859) IL. 60 ‘Vhou claterist meche of 
orderis of aungeles in heuen. c1qgo Vork Jyst, xl. ut 
Who comes bere claterand? «1450 Ant. ce da Tour (1868) 
go Of them that usen to clatre, speke, and fangle atte the 
masse. 1525 Lv. Berxers /roiss. 11, cexsii 684 The people 
begyn to clater and to murmur therat, 1570 Levins Wanzp. 
77/37 Yo clatter, prate. dalbutire. 1641 Miron Ch. Descif. 
1. (2852) 22 Since hee must needs bee the Load-starre of 
Reformation as some men clatter. 1662 R. Matuew ld. 
-tch. $ 79.105 Her husband .. clatters hard against me and 
my Pills. 1727 De For (ést. Appar. xiv. 349 ‘Those who 
clatter that Peter never was at Rome. 1816 Scot v Afntig. 
xxiv, Ye may be sure it was clattered about in the kitchen. 

b. To chatter as a magpie. ; 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. (1873) 39 The tuechitis cryit theuts 
nek quhen the piettis clatirit. , 

4. traus. To utter in a chattering way; blab, 
prate about. Ody. (or only as transf. from 1.) 

©1325 Poeun: temp. Ndi. £1. 120 in Pol. Songs (Wr.) 32) 
He .. Adihteth him a gay wenche .. And there hii clateren 
cumpelin whan the candel is oute. gor Pod, Poems (1859) 
II. 76 Counceil owith to be kept And not to be clatrid. 
1450 JWerdiz i. 12 ‘The women clatered it aboute. 1526 W. 
Bonpe Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 36 b, ‘To clater forth his blynde 
prophecyes. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-b&, (1884) 108 That is 
ye matter That poetts clatter. rs81 J. Bert Haddon's 
Ausze. Osor.28b, When you clatter out such inatters. 1625 
Gi Sacr. Philos. 1.174 That which tbese heretikes clatter. 
1735 Be. Witson in Keble Life xxvi. (18631875 Many of the 
clerks hurry over the responses, and Psalms and Hymns, as 
fast as ever they can clatter them over. 

5. The verb-stem is used advb. (cf. dang, etc.). 

1884 G. Moore Afvenner's Wife (1887) 152 Clatter, clatter, 


. clatter, went the bell. 


Clattered (klerta:d), Ap/. a. [f. Chatter v. + 
-ED!,] Uttered in a clattering way, rattled, 


_ struek so as to clatter, ctc.: see the vb. 


1583 StanyHursr nets u. (Arb.) 45 With droomming 


' clattered humming. 1671 Mitton Savrsoz 1124 And raise 


the hay-scented fern from the foot of the ‘clatter,’as a mass. 


of granite so situated is provincially termed. 1873 Quart. 
Rev. CXXXV. 142 Spires and clatters of grey rock—as the 
long streams of shattered stone are locally called. 1882 Pad/ 
Mall G. 28 July 4/1 Under shelter of the biggest rocks in 
the whole elalter .. the word is good moorland English for 
a mass of loose, weathered boulders on the sky-line summit 
of a saddle-back ridge. 

Clatter, 56.3 [f. Ciav s6.1+-rn.] (See quot.) 

1829 J. L. Knapp $n. Naluralist 49 The droppings of the 
cows were collected [for fuel}.. beaten into a mass with 
water; then pressed by the feet into moulds .. by regular 
professional persons, called clatters (elodders). 


Clatter (kleto1),v. Forms: 3-6 clater, 5 cla- 
tere, clatre, clathyr, 6clattyr,clattre, 5—clatter. 
[OE. clatrian (in clatrunge), eorresp. to MDu. and 
Du. &aderentorattle, clatter, hahhle, E.Fris, aterm, 
hlattern, LG. klateren, dial. Ger. kéatiern, klat- 
tern; of onomatopeeie origin. In Ger. and Du. 
the word is synonymous with &/apper(e)n, klep- 
per(ejx. The order of senses is uncertain: cf. 
the 56.] 

1. éntr. To make or emit a rapid succession of 


| 
| 


| 
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stch outeries on thy clattered iron. 

Clatterer (kletora:), [f Crarrer v.+-ER-] 
One who elatters; +a chatterer, hahbler; tattler. 

1388 Pod, Poems (1859) 1. 271 Wolde God swoche claterers 
sua subdant colla securi. ¢ 1400 Destr. Fray 1 373 Aela- 
terer of mowthe, pat no councell can kepe. 1519 Horsman 
Vulg.73b, He is a great prater or claterar. 1581 J. Bett 
Haddon's Answ. Osor, 23.b, A fonde brabblyng clatterer. 

+ Clatterfart, -fert. O¢s. [f- CLATTER a] 
A echattercr, babbler, blabber. : ; 

12 Hutoet, Clatterer or clatterfart, which wyl disclose 
anye light secreate, Logua.x. 1577 Sranyuursr Deser. 
Tred. in Holinshed V1, 24 The Irish enimie.. having an 
inkling by some false clatterfert or other, that a eompanie 
of them, etc. bs 

Clattering (kle‘tarin), 24/. sé. [f. CLarter v. 
+-ING1] ‘The action of the verh CLATTER. 

1. Noise of the rapidly repeated collision of hard 
bodies ; rattling. 

exges &. E. Adit. P. B. 1515 Clatering of eonaeles pat 
kesten po burdes. 1386 Cuatcer Ax?’s. F. 1634 Of hors 
and hcrneys noysc and claterynge Ther was. 1581 SAVILE 
Agric. (1622) 198 The clattering and running of charets and 
horsemen. 1665 Maney Grotius’ Low-C. Warres 249 The 


CLATTERING. 


noise and clattering of Arms in the Castle. 1820 W. Invixc 
Sketch Bk. 1. 345 The clattering of his horse's boofs. 

2. Chattering, rapid noisy talk. In mod. Sc., 
tattling. 

¢3400 Test, Love 1, (1560) 276 b/t After mucb clattering, 
there is mokell rowning. a14go0 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 41 
No man thorugh his clateringe shulde desturbe the devine 
seruice of G 1883 Futke Defence vii. 302 Where then 
is your vain clattering of the mystery of antichrist? 1723 
Swirt Faggot, Conitslic with staff of peace, Should come 
and make tbeir clatt’ring cease. 1737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. 
Ded., Few opportunities of common clattering. 

+3. Applied to a company of choughs. Oés. 

¢1430 Lypc. /fors, Shepe, & G. (1822) 30 A clatering of 
chowhis A murmeracion of stares. 

Clattering (kletarin), p//. a. [-1ne¢2.] 

1. That elatters or rattles rapidly. 

c1g00 Destr. Troy 12501 Thaorgh the claterand clowdes. 
1599 T. Mflouret] Sidebomenss 3 On clattring treddles 
while they roughly play. 1762 come Shipwr. 11. 560 
The clattering pumps witb clanking strokes resound. 1869 
J. Raven Ch. Bells Cambr.(1881) 104 ‘Iwo of the most clat- 
tering pans that were ever dignified with tbe name of bells. 

2. Chattering, babbling. In mod. Sc., tattling. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 37b, Thy clatteryng 
tounge shalbe still. 1597 Jas. 1 Demonol, (1616) 134 (Jam.) 
The clattering report of a carling. 1821 Joaxna BaiLuie 
Stet. Leg., Ghost Fadon ii. 4 Dull owl, or clatt'ring jay. 

Cla‘ttern. Sv. ‘A tattler, a babbler’ Gam. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. i. ii, That clattern Madge. 

Cla‘ttery, «. [f-Cuatren sé. or v.+-y.] collog. 
Characterized by elatter, elattering. 

1880 Mark Twain Tramp Abroad 11.2 A small piano .. 
a clatiery, wheezy, asthmatic tbing. 

Clatty (kleti, a Se. [f. Chat sé.1 + -y.] 
a. ?Of mud, mud-built. b. Miry, dirty, nasty. 

1619 Z. Borp Battle Sond (1629) 23 (Jain.) If a lord should 
giue to one of his seruants some cottage house of clay. .but 
afterward.. should say, Fetch mee my good scruant out of 
his clattie cottage, and bring him to my palace, 1632 in 
Irving Dumbartonsh. (1860) sco It is prouin that Isobell 
called the said Martha clattie baudrons. 

Clau, obs. form of CLaw. 


Clauchan, obs. form of Chacuan. 

Claucht, s/. and v.: see Craven. 

Claudie = clawed: see CLAW v. 

Claude Lorraine glass. Also Claude- 
glass, [Named from Claud (of) Lorraine (1600- 
1682), the Freneh landscape painter.] A soine- 
what eonvex dark or coloured hand-mirror, used 
to coneentrate the features of a landscape in sub- 
dned tones. Sometimes applied to coloured glasses 
through which a landscape, ete. is viewed. 

1789 W. Gitpin Beene rg 124 The only: picturesque 
glasses are those, which the artists call Claud Loraine 
glasses. They are combined of two or three differen 
colours; and if tbe hues are well sorted .. give the objects 
of nature a soft, mellow tinge, like the isang of that 
master. 1824 Scotr Redy. let. v, Didst ever see what 
artists call a Claude Lorraine glass, which spreads its own 
particular hue over the whole landscape which you see 
through it. 1882 I. Gosse Gray viii. 187 Gray walked about 
everywhere with that pretty toy, the Clade: Lorraine glass 
in Ins hand, making the beautiful forms of the landscape 
compose in its lustrous chiaroscuro. 

Clandent (klé-dent), a. (ad. L. elazdent-ent, 
pr. pple. of c/audére to shut, close.] Shutting, 
closing. Claudeut Muscle: the orbieularis musele. 

1708 Kersuv, Clandent, shutting or closing, as Clav- 
dent Muscles, certain Muscles that serve to sbut the Eye- 
lids. So in Baey, Jounson, and mod. Dicts, 

Claudetite ere était). Afin. [Named 1868 
from its discoverer ¥, Claudet : see -1TE.] Native 
arsenious acid of pearly lustre, occurring in thin 
plates in the San Domingo Mines in Portugal. 

1868 Dana Min. 796. 

+Clan‘dicant, a. Obs. [ad. L. clendiciut-em, 
pres. pple. of c/atdicdre: see next.) Lame, halt- 
ing, limping. (4. and fig. 

1624 fret. Fubilee in Dibdin Liér, Comp, (1824) 255 Shall 
mnan, their pettie soveraigne, be claudicant and heteroclite. 
1671 True Nonconf. 184 Such claudicant Arguments, 1708 
Brit. Apotlo N 0. 46. 3/1 Your Claudicant Bride. 

+ Clau‘dicate, v. Obs. rare. [f. 1. clandicare 
{. cland-us lame.] To be lame, to limp. 

16a3in Cockeram. Soin Broun, Puiuiars, Baitey, Joun- 
son, and mod, Dicts, 1819 Il, Bus Vestriad w. 267 Till 
his last step to claudicate in gait. 

+ Claudica'tion. Os. [ad. L. claudicitéon- 
ent, n. of action f. claudicare, so F. claudication.] 
The action of limping or haltiug. 

3555 Fardle Facions\. vi. 91 Claudicacion or limping. 1622 
Br, Asernetny Chr. § Fiean, Treatise i, 5 The claudica. 
tions and haltings of the saints are not diseases, but in 
part. 1709 Steetx 7ufler No. 80. ?7, 1 have. .contracted 
a very honest nnd undissembled Claudication in my Left 

oot. 

+ Clawdity. Oss. rare—*. [ad. L. clanditds f. 
claud-us lame: see -1TY.] _Lameness. 

1656 in Buount; thence 1692 in Cotes. 

Clauen, obs. pl. of Caw. 

Claught, pa. t. of CLerk v., to snatch, clutch. 

eset, claucht (klayt, klay*t), v. Se. 
ines arly formed on claucht, pa. t. of CLEEK. 

f. clad vb.) To seize with claws; to clutch, 
snateh. 

@ 80 Jacobite Retics 1. 58 (Jam.) To claucht my daddie’s 
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wee hit house. 1815 Scotr Guy Af. xi, He saw Meg... 
claught the bairn suddenly out of the gauger's arms. 
Clan ht, sé. Se. Also 8- claucht. [f. pa. 
pple. of Cheek v.] A sudden snatch or eluteli. 
1768 Ross //elenore 42(Jam.) Ane I kent na took a claught 
of me. 1825-79 Jamieson, When one lays hold of what is 


falling, itis said that he "gata claucht of it.’ 
pe 


launcher, Ots, Afin, 
quot. 

1747 Hoosown Afiner's Dict. Eiijb, Clauucher, a piece of 
Kevell, Tufft, Stone, etc., having always some Joynt at the 
back of it, which being driven past becomes loose, and being 
struck upon yields a sound, and often slips down unex- 
aig and many times Ore has been discovered at tbe 

ck of such Claunchers. 

+Claurie, «. Oés. ‘ler. Forms: 5 cloury, 
elawri, 6 claurie, clawry, -rie. Of onc colour. 

1486 BR. St. Adban's, Her. Bv a, Hit is clepyd in armis 
claury. /éfd. By b, Clawri is called playn of oon coloure. 
1572 BosseweLt Armorte 1, 78b, The fielde of thys cote 
Armoure is Claurie, 1586 Fexne Slaz, Gentrie 186 When 
all the pointes and borders of the field be of one colour: 
which was called Clawric. /dfd. 213 Which also might be 
borne Clawry counterly or quarterly. 


Clause (kl9z). Also 4-6 claus, 5 clawse, 
clausse. [a. OF. ¢lause, ad. late or ined.L. ¢/ausa, 
app. in sense of L. clausu/a close of a period or 
formula, eonclusion, elause, dim. of *c/ausa, itself 
not reeorded as sb. in ancient Latin; f. L. c/aud- 
Sre, claus-um to Chose. Cf Pr. clausa; Mt. uses 
clausula.] 


1. A short sentenee ; a single passage or member 
of a discourse or writing; a distinet part or 
incinher of a sentence, esp. in Gramm. Analysis, 
one containing a subject and predicate. 

1 1225 dacr, X. 46 Vour crevices a uour halue, mid teos 
uour efter clauses. Crux /ugat omne mtalum, etc. at 
Cursor MW, 25257 (Cott. Galba) Pis claus es cald be thrid 
hone, Fader in erth pi will be done. 1399 LancL. Rich. 
Redeles Prol. 72 Constrewe ich clause with be culorum. 
1413 Lyps. (tlgr. Sowle 1, xv. 11859) 12, I can speke neyther 
word ne clause. 1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) §56 
The testimony of Dauid.. dotb in a maner conteine three 
sundry members or clauses. 1601 Snaxs. Twel, N.im i. 
165 Do not extort thy reasons from this clause, For that 1 
woo, thou therefore hast no cause. 1742 Younc Nt. Th. 
vii. 751 Why thunder’d this peculiar clause against us, All- 
mortal, and All-wretched | 1865 DaicLeisu Gram. Analysis 
15 A phrase is a combination of words witbout a predicate; 
a clause is_a term of a sentence containing a predicate 
within itself; as, a man who fs wise, 

b, (=1.. clausu/a.) The close or end of a period. 

1440 Prompt. Parv. 80 Clawse or poynte (or clos P.), 
cdausuta (clansa P) 1605 Macon Adz. Learn. 1. iv. § 2 
Men began to hunt more after..the choiceness of the 
phrase .. and the sweet falling of the clauses. p 

2. A particular and separate artiele, stipulation, 
or proviso, in any formal or legal document. 

Often used with attribute or defining phrase as Codiciflary 
Clause, Penal Clause, Saving Clanse, etc. Also, in Sc. 
Law, Clause of Devolntion,a clause devolving an office or 
duty upon a person in certain conlingent circumstances ; 
Clause irritant, a clause in a deed of settlement by which 
the acts and deeds of a proprietor contrary to the conditions 
of his rights become null and void; Clause resolutive, n 
clause by which the rights of a proprietor rendered null and 
void by a clause irritant, become resolved and extinguished. 


(Cf. CLoyxciu.] See 


(See 1807-8 Bett Dict. Law Scotl.) 


1374 Cnaucen Traylvs u. 679 He shall me never binde 
in soche a clause. 1447 Boxennam Seyntys (1835) Introd. 1 
The formal cause (he] Settyth in dew ordre clause be clause. 
1498 Act 11 dfen. VIF. c. 42 Pream., A Clause of Warantise 
accordyng to the scid dede. 1574 tr. Littieton’s Tenurcs 
45a, Without anye suche clause sette or put in the deede. 
a 1600 Hooker Heed. Pol, vit. §6 Add thereto an express 
clause of special provision. 1730 Haker’s Chron, an, 1678 
(R.) (A bill] for exclusion of a popish members to sit in 
- parliament (with a clause in favour of the Duke of York). 
1792 Anecd. W, Pitt I. xxix. 125 There is a clause in the 
Act of Settlement, to oblige every Minister to sign his 
name to the advice which he gives his Sovereign. 1858 
pasa fudia 24 June, 1 am not proposing any clause 
in the Bill. 1895 Stuns Const. #fist. IL. xviii. 23 The 
passing ofa statute of twenty clauses. 

+3. Close, conclusion. Oés. 

(ragg Stat. West. 1, Pream., In crastino clausi Pas- 
chae.] 1582 Lamnarpe Zyrew. ty. xix. (1588) 600 ‘The clause 
of Easter. 1630 M. Gonwyn tr. clan. Zug. 301 God was 
pleased he should end his long life..with so happy a clause. 
1634-§ in WV. Riding Rec. 1V. 24 After the clause of Easter 
next. 1724 Ramsay 7va-t, Afisc. (1733) 1. 100 Be thou 
merry late and uir This is the final end and clause. 

+4. Clause-rolls (Roftli claust):= CLose 
ROLLS, 

1700 Tyrewy sist. Hug. 11, 837 These Letters .. remain 
npon Record iu the ‘lower on the Clause Roll of this Year. 

+ Claused, p//. a. [f. 1. cdats-is closed + -ED.] 

1440 Promp. Pare, 83 Closyd, clausyd or closyd tu, 
fnclusis 


Clauset, obs. form of CLosET. 

Clausick : see CLaw-sick. 

Clau'sify, nouce-wi., to arrange in elauses. 

1881 J. Payne tr. Villon 96 To glose upon it and com- 
ment... To clausify it or transcribe At will. 

Ciausse, Clausset, obs. ff. CLavst, CLosEt. 

+Clau'‘ster, -re, s/. Ots. Also 4 claustur, 
6 clowster. [OE. c/auster,a. 1. claustr-um lock, 
bar, bolt’, later ‘a shnt up place, a cell or eloister’, 
f. claud-, claus- to shut + -¢rim instrumental suffix. 
So Icel. &astr, Tu ME. the word may have 


CLAUT. 


been formed anew from Latin. OE. had another 
form ¢ltistor, corresp. to OS, elistar, MDu. clfister, 
Du. A/aister; app. repr. a pop. L. variant céits- 
trum, Later variants were CLOSTER and CLOISTEE. 
(Clowster may beloug to either c/atster or closter.)] 
A cloister, cell, or monastery. 

erooo JELrric Greg. Collog. (end) Gab ut.. to claustre. 
— Et fric's Gl, Wr-W. 186/7 Clanstriun fasten uel clauster. 
1340 slyendé. 267 Uor claustres and uor strayte cellea. ¢1400 
Prymer in Maskell Afon. Rit. 11,5 The claustur of marie 
berith him. 1549 Chron. Grey Friars (1852) 58 The x. day 
of Aprill [1549] was pullyd downe tbe clowster in Powlles 
that was callyd tbe Pardon churcheyerd. /dfd. 64 Clowster. 
1726 Avurre Parerg. 6 Within the Claustres of the said 
Monastery. . 

Hence Clausterman, in Ormin clawwstre- 
mann; cf. ON. A/austra-mann a monk. 

¢ 1200 Oxmin 6352 For bi birrp wel clawwstremann Onn- 
fanngenn mikell mede. “ 

+ Clau‘ster, v. Ods. rare. [ad. med.L. clau- 
strGre, {, claustrum: see prec.] To cloister. 

1635 Paattr Christianog. Refig. Brit. 35 They lived not 
claustered in Monasteries. 

Claustered, obs. var. of CLUSTERED. 

Clausthalite (klau'stalait), Avia. [Named 
1832 from Clausthal, Germany, where found: see 


-ITE.] A egal bal native selenide of lead. 

1835 Suerarp Afin. 133 Clausthalite. 1868 Dana Jfi1., 
Clausthalite ,. occurs commonly in fine granular masses, 

Claustral (kld‘stral), a. [ad. late L. claustral- 
fs, £. claustrum CLOISTER: see also -AL1.] 

1. Of, pertainiug, or belonging to a eloister or 
religious house. 

¢1430 tr. Kempis’ uit. w xxv. (E. E.T.S.3, Religiose 
inen pat are streited under claustral discipline. ¢ 1449 
Pecock Nefr. 537 Claustral monkis. 1546 Bare Zug. 
Votaries 1. (1350) 61b, Dunstane .. compelled men and 
women..to kepe claustrale obedyence. 1726 AVLFFE 
Parerg.6 A conventual Priory, is a Dignity in the Cburch, 
but a Claustral Priory is not. 1862 Hook Lives Adps. IL. 
vi. 322 The commencement of his claustral life. . 

+2. Pertaining to a cloister, eolonnade, or piazza. 

1560 Rotanp Crt, Venus uu. sog Cumana .. set in hir sait 
claustrall, : 

3. Cloister-like, savouring of the cloister. 

1862 Teinple Bar Mag. 1V. 402 Isolation and claustral 
seclusion. 1877 L. Mornis £fic. //ades 1. 11 The sacred 
claustral doors of home, 1886 Farrar //ist. /uterpret. 285 
The claustral narrowness of medizxval exegesis. 

Claustration (kldstr2-fau). [mod. f. on c/aus- 
frum; also in Fr.: see -aT10x.] The aetion of 


enelosing or confining in a cloister. 

1863 J. M. Luptow Sisterhood in Gd. Words 498 At Nancy 
in 1696, the Bishop of Toul tried to compel the claustration 
of the Grey Sisters of the city, 

Clau:sular, a. Of the nature of a clause. 

1849 Smart MWalker’s Dict. 1860 Jowrrt Ess. & Kev. 
397 Clausular structure, 

+ Clau‘sule. 04s. rare. [a. F. clansule, ad. L. 
clausala an end, close, or clause, dim. of c/ausa: 


see CLAUSE,] A little clause. 

14g Pecock Repr. i iit, 16 Thilk lil now rehercid 
clausul, Luk vje, c. féid. 441 The Myddil Clausul closid be- 
twixt these now rehercid Clausulis, 1g90 Swinsurne 7reat. 
Test. Pref., Sundrie sorts of bookes; ns lectures, councels, 
tracts, decisions. .clausules, common opinions. 

+Clau‘sure. Ots. Also § clawser, 6 claw- 
sure, Clawesure. [ad. L. c/ausiira closing, bar- 
rier, f. clanddre to CLOSE: ef. closure.] 

1. The action of closing or enclosing, CLosune. 

1440 Promp. Parv. Bo Clausure or clos (1499 clawser), 
Clausura, 1 Woonuerap St. Teresa 1. vi. 42 Clausure, 
shutting up the Grates, Kc. 1670 G. H. sist. Cardinals 
uL tl. 282 The dispute .. protracted the clausure [of the 
conclave], 

2. Closed or shut up condition. ‘ 

1s8a N. 1. (Rbem.) John xx. no ote in T. Cartwright, 
Conufut. Rhem, N. T, (1618) 243 He also came out of his 
niothers wombe, the clausure not sturred. 1669 WoopHEAL 
St, Teresa ti. ¥. 33 Clausure, Penance, and other Austeri- 
ties, a1714 Gepors (J.), In some nionasteries the severit 
of the Clausure is bard to be born, 1815 Sovruey Sir 7, 
Afore (1829) II. 331 In this respect the clausure ts complete. 
foid. 333 There ts no vow, no clausure. 

b. Med. Imperforated (or clogged, obstructed) 
conditlon of any canal or cavity In the body. 

158s Luoyn 7 reas. Health 1 i} Gume of a Peache.. 
openeth the inward clawesures of the breste. 

3. An enelosed Vso an euclostre, aclose. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. KR. xvu. clit. (1495) 704 Wythin 
the closynge or the clausure of the temple. 1609 Afanch. 
Court Leet Records (1885) 11. 246 One clausure of land 
called Shiponlcy. 

4. That which encloses; au enclosure; a bar. 

1450-1830 Afyrr. onr Ladye 254 Me hath broken tbe clau- 
sures of eth 1460 Carcrave Chron. 237 Alle clausures of 
wodis thei distroyed. 1512 A4p. Warham's Visitation in 
Brit. Alag. XXXL. 41 The clausure of the churchyard in 
the north side lacketh reparation. 1669 Woopneap Sé. 
Teresa tl. xv. 111, 1 made them begin the Walls, to the end 
it might have such Clausure, as was fitting. 

5. An enclosing case or cover. 

1564 Becos Actsof Christ & A ntichr.(1844) 521 Old rotten 
bones or reliques of saints .. in precious sbrines nnd costly 
clausures, 1567 Drant /forace's Epist. 1. xiii, Thou shalte 
presente to August hand my bokes in clawsure tyed. 

Claut (k1gt), 54. Se. and north. dial, [Goes 
with CLavT v. ; perh. related to c/aw or clanght. 


(it might possibly represent an OL, *e/awef from 


CLAUT. 


clav-an to Cuaw. Cf. Sievers, Miscell. f. Ags. 


Gramm. § 246.)] 

1, A grasping hand, a clutch. 

1697 W. CLELAND Poems 38 For blew bonnets they leave 
non, That they can get their clauts upon. 4 

2. An tnstrument for raking or scraping, as a 
hoe, mnd-scraper. C/azts: hand-cards for wool. 

1808 in JaiEson. 1880 Antrim § Down Gloss. (E.1.5.), 
Claut,a tn rake for raking up mire or rubbish. 

3. A handful, a rakeful, a scraping. ’ 

1793 Burns Aleg o° the Milli, She has gotten a coof wi’ a 
clauto' siller, 1818 Scorr Rob 4 xvii, ‘You might have 
.. heard an excellent discourse.’ ‘Clauts o° cauld parridge’, 
replied Andrew, P 

Claut (klgt), 7. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
clat(e, clawt. [See Crautsé. (It might possibly 
represent an OE. *c/azwertau, f. clazvet; see prec.).] 
To scratch, claw, rake, scrape out, extract with 
elaws, or the ltke. : 

1996 Datrynece tr. Lesiie’s /1ist. Scot. (1885) 30 This oxx 
.-regardet nocht [the dogs] bot walde clate him with his 
cluifes. 1674 Ray NV. Country IVds. 14 To Claut, to scratch, 
toclaw. 1721-1800 in Baicey. 1990 A. Witson Elegy Unfort. 
Tatlor Wks. (1846) 45 Soon as ilka dish was clautet. “1823 
J. Witson Trials Marg. Lyndsay 65 (Jam.) Here is four 
pound. May it do nae guid to him who clawts it out o* the 
widow‘s house. 1876 AZid Vorksh. Gloss. (LE. D.S.\, Clawt, 
to claw in an indecisive quick manner. 1876 Ii7Aitéy Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Clazvting, a buffeting, where the fists and fingers 
are engaged. 

Clauwe, obs. form of CLaw. 

+Claval, @. and sh. Anat. Obs. 
clavel, now clavean, key-stone, etc.] 

A. adj. (?) Malar. 

1541 R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. The clauall 
bones ..are the bones of the eares whermnio are fastened 
y* muscles and cordes that couer the Jawes. 

B. sé. (See quot.) 

rs41_R. Coprann Guydon's eels Chirurg, The xij. 
place is on the fontynelles wnder y* knee .. there as the 
lacert is dyuyded fro the lacert, and is made with rounde 
claualles with pie for the purgacyon of all the body, and 
the dyseases of the legges. 

Clavate (kla-veit), @ [ad. L. c/éodt-ns, pa. 
pple. of c/@vare to stud with nails or knobs (ef. 
Pliny 77, NV. 1x. 36 ‘genus concharum clavatum’), 
f, clgons nail, In sense 2 taken as f. c/dva clnb (a 
doubtful Latin use).] 

+1. Studded with nails or knobs, knobbed. Oés. 

1661 Lovety Hist, Anim. § ATin. Introd., Fishes. clavate, 
spinose, rough. : 

2. Chiefly Zoo/. and Bot. Club-shaped ; thick- 
ened towards the apex like a club. 

1813 Binctey dain, Biog. (ed. 4) I. 126 Of the Silpha:, 
or Carrion Beetles ..Their antenna are clavate, and the 
club is perfoliate. 1835 Linptey /trod. Bot. (1868) 1. 342 
The filament. .is thickest at the upper end, or clavate. 

Cla‘vated, a. [f. as prec. ae = prec. 

1728 Woopwarp Fossels (J.), Clavated spikes of some kind 
ofechinus. | ji 

Clavation (klavél:fon). [f Cxavare, or its 
source +-ATION.] Clavate state or quality; sfec. 
in Anat. clavate articulation, GoMPHOSIS, 


Clavato-, comb. form of CLavaTE: as in ¢/a- 
vato-elongate, -turbinate, etc. 

1848 Dana Zoofh. 370 Clavato-turbinate, 
Branches subterete, clavato-elongate. 

tClave!. Oés. [ad. L. c/ava knotty stick, elub, 
scion.}_ A knotty branch, scion, graft. 

03420 Pallad. on Husb. w. 415 In March orenge is setie 
in sondry wyse..in bough, in branches and in clave. 


+Clave2. Obs. [tad. L. clévis key, bolt] 
+1 


[?a. OF, 


fhid. 67% 


1601 Hotianp Pifvy xvi. xl, The leaves of the dores be- 
longing to this temple .. stood foure yeres glewed in the 
clave [t2: glutinis compagine). 

2. Nant. (See quots.) 

1994 Rigping §& Seamanship 1. 151 Clave, a stool .. sup- 
ported by 4 legs; the top 6 feet long, 2 or 3 feet wide ..in 
which the shells are set up with wedges for making the 
sheave-holes. /éi¢. 153 The blocks are. jambed np. .with 
wedges in a clave. 

3. (See quot.) 

1847-78 Hatuwect, Clave, the handle, or the part of a 
pair of smail balances by which they are lifted up in weigh. 
ing anything. 

ave, pa. tense of CLEAVE v. 

| Clavecin (klev/sin). Afms. [F. clavectiz, ad. 
med.L. clavicymbalum or It. clavicenbalo: see 
CravicyMBAL.] The French name of the harpsi- 
chord: sometimes used by English writers. 

1819 Pantologia, Clavecin (Fr.), in music, a harpsichord. 
1881 A. J. Hirxis in Grove Dict. Afus. 111. 194 About the 
year 1500 the clavecin had been made in the clavichord 
shape, and called Spinet. 

Hence Cla-vecinist [a. F. claveciniste], a player 
on the clavecin. 

186s Huttan Transit. Period Alusic 243 The sudden in- 
disposition..of the Clavecinist, gave him (Handel] an op. 
portray 1868 Browninc Ring § Bk, 1. t. 1209 As..Clave- 
cinist. .debarred his Raiinent Vet thrums. . With desperate 
finger on dumb table edge. 

laved, a, Her, =CLavir. 

1830 in Ronson. 


Clavel (kle-vél). Ols. exc. dial. Forms: 7, 
clavie, 7, 9 clavy, 9 clavey, 7- clavel. (a. OF. 


47] 


clavel, now chivean, keystone of an arch, wedge- 
shaped lintel of a window, door, or the like ; = Pr. 
clavel, Cat. clavell, It. chtavello:-L. *clivelins 
dim. of c/avus nail, peg, clinching instrument.} 

1. The lintel over a fire-place ; esp. a beam of 
wood so used, the mantel. 


160z Carew Cornwall (1723) 138.a, The hewed stones of | 


the windowes, dowres, and clavels, piuct out 10 serve private 
buildings, 1611 Corvar Crudities 303 The fairest chimney 
for clany an@ jeames that ener I saw. 1753 Bor.ask in 
Phil, Trans. ALVIIL. gt The lightning had left a inark 
quite cross the clavel of the kitchen-chimney. 1847-78 
Hatiiwe.., Clavel, a mantel-piece. West. Called also .. 
clavy. 1888 Exwortuy J”. Somerset Word-bk 5.v., Would 
you like to have a arch a-turned or a clavel? /ééd. The 

Tolmen Clavel Inn. 

2. Comb., as clavel (clavy-) -board, -piece, 
-tack, =mantclpiece. 

1847-98 Hattiwett, Clavel .. called also... clavy-piece. 
Clavel-tack is, I believe, the shelf over the mantel-piece. 
1862 Barnes Rhymes in Derset Dial, 1.136 Just above the 
clavy-bwoard Wer father’s spurs, an’ gun, an‘ sword. 

+ Cla-vellated, ¢. O¢s. [f.med.L. chizel/al-ae 
(cineres clavellatt, clavali, Du Cange), OF, clavel.e, 
in ceudre clavelée, mod.¥. ceadre gravedéc, lit. 
‘grannlated ashes’, which Littré takes as the 
proper form: but ot phonctie gronnds this is 
doubtful.] 

1. in Clavellated Ashes: ‘Potash of superior 
quality obtaincd from the dried and calcined Ices 
of wine, for the use of dycrs’ (Godefroy). 

1660 tr. Paracelsus’ A rchidoxvis 1.58 Of the Alkali of the 
Ashes..we make a clavellated gnawing Sali. 1683 SaLMon 
Doron Med. u. 504 Clavellated or gravelled Ashes are to- 
thing else but the calx of the Lees of Wine, etc., etc, 419735 
ArnuTunot (J.), Air, transmitied through clavellated ashes 
into an exhausted receiver, loses weight. 

2. [as from céiva club] Shaped like a little club. 

1713 Dernam /Mys. Theol. vit. iv. 402 ‘The lamellated 
Antennz of some, the clavellated of others. 

Claver (klélyar , 53.1 Scand zorth. dial. Also 
elaiver. [See Craver 2.2] Idle garmlons talk, 
to little purpose, or with little sensc ; au idle story, 
a piece of idle gossip. 

(ta 1689 in Scott Old Mort. xi. note, When I was entering 
life, there was ane Knox deaving us a‘ wi’ his clavers, and 
now I am ganging ont, lhere is ane Claver'’se deaving us a’ 
wi’ his knocks. 1722-30 Ramsay /’arro?, Delighted with 
their various claver. 1787 Burns Ansz. Gudew, I ‘anchope- 
House i, Wi claivers, and haivers, Wearing the day awa. 
1819 Cartyte Aarly Lett.Norton) |. 230 ‘This is all claver, 
but it pleases one. 1822 Scott /frate Il. 180 ‘To carry 
clashes and clavers up anddown. Aad. Sc.‘ Muckle claver 
and little corn,® said of pulpit eloquence thar has lime 
edifying in it; witb pun on claver, clover. ; 

+ Clarver, si.2 Ods. rare. [? Meant for Cavin, 
though hardly in the samc scnse.] 

1598 SvLvesTER Du Bartas u. un. iv. Codummes (16051. 493 
Where, as by Art one selfly blast hreath'd ont Krom pant- 
ing bellowes, passeth all-about Winde-Instrnments ; enters 
by th’ under Clauers Which with the Keyes the Organ- 
Maister quauers. 

Claver, 0.3, obs. form of Clover. 

Claver, sé.4, obs. form of CLEAVERS, 


+ Cla‘ver (klz-voz), v.1 Obs. exc. dial. Also | 


5-6 eleuer. [First found in 13th «; ef. Da. 
klavre to climb, clamber, and mod.Dn. &/averen, 
Aleveren, LG. klauern, in same sense; ON. had 
Alifrato climb. All these are regarded as frequen- 


| tatives, from the vb.-root 2/7f, d/rv-, in OT cut. 


Alié- to stick, adhere, henee to climb. Cf. also 
ME. Rae OF. clifer, claw, talon. iztr. To 
climb, clamber. (Some take it in first quot. as 
= clutch, claw.) 

a 1228 Ancr. R. 102 Hweder be cat of helle claurede cuer 
toward hire, & cauhte, mid his cleafres, hire heorte heaued. 
Ya 1400 Morte Arth, 3325 Two kynges ware elymbande, and 
claverande one heghe. 1423 Jas. I. A’ing’s QO. clix. A quhele, 
on quhich cleuering I sye A multitude of folk before myn 
eye. 1647 M. Hupson Dio, Right Govt. Ep. Ded. 1 Sub- 
jects are Clavered up into the Kings Throne, and the Kin 
debased_below ..a freesborn subject. 1876 JZid-Vorksh. 
Gloss. (E. D. 8.), Clavver, to clamber. 


Claver (klé-vo1), v.2 Se, and north, dial. [Of 
uncertain origin. Somewhat similar are Gaelic 
clabaire, clabhraichean babbler; also obs. Du. 
halaberen ‘inter se in utramque partem de variis 
rebus otiose suaves incundosque sermonés con- 
ferre’ (Kilian) ; and Ger. d/affern, khiffern, ¢ gar- 
rulare’, to chatter, blab, (‘viel schweigen ist 
kunst, viel kliffern bringt ungunst’). The last 
agrees best in sense, but it is not easy to conceive 
how, being a High German word, it could have 
been adopted in Scotland ¢ 1600.] 

intr. To talk idly, or with little sense ; to gossip, 
palaver, prate. 

a 160g [sce Craverinc]. argrs Sc. Pasgzils (1868) 5 
When ye clatter then, and claver, Ye sprinkle all their necks 
with slaver. 1815 Scotr Guy Af. xxii, ‘Clavering ahout 
thae auldwarld stories.’ 1818 — //r?. Afid/. xx, “A worthy 
minister, as gude a man ..as ever ye heard claver in & 
pu'pit,’ 1850 Jamrs Old Oak Chest 111, 14 ‘I'm no given 
to clavering of other people’s concerns.’ 1876 Ihitdy Gloss. 
(E.D.S.), Clavver, to contend, to chatter, 

Ilence Cla-verer, one who clavers, a babbler; 


Cla-vering #//. a. 


CLAVICULAR. 


1606 tr. Rollock on 2 Thess. 140(Jam.) Busie bodies, claner- 
ers, and pratlers, @ 1605 Montcomerin /lyting 617 An 
clauering cohoobie. 1722-30 Ramsay ables, Clock § Dial, 
Ne’er brag of constant clavering cant. 1816 Scott Of¢ 
Mort. vii, ‘A lang-longued clavering wife? 

| vy AL Yames: Haud your clavering tongue. 
| +Cla'vestock. Os. [f. Cleave v.+Stock.] 
A chopper for cleaving wood. 

1573 Vusser //usd. (1878) 38 A clanestock and rabetstock, 
carpenters craue, and seasoned timber, for pinwood to haue, 
1688 R. Hotmer Armoury i. 244/1 In the Farmers House 
-- [have] Clavesiook, Rabbet Stock, a Jack to saw upon, 
and Pinwood ‘Timber, 

Clavey, var. of CLAVEL. 

Cla:viature. [ad. Ger. Mazialur, repr. L. 
type *eldetalitra, £. clavis key: cf. OF. claveiire.] 
The key-board of an organ or pianoforte. 

1882-3 Scuare Encycd. Rel, Knowl. V1. 1702 The pedal 
claviature was not invented until the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. 

+ Clavichord (kin-vikjid). Oss. exe. //ist. 
Forms: 5-6 clavy-, 5-9 elavicord(e, 8 9 elavi- 
chord. [in It. efavivordo Florio), Ger. kavichord, 
ad, wath aL. davichordium in Rules of Minne- 
singers , f. cfizi’s key + chorda chord, string. In 
15-t6th c. usually plural (fair of) clarichords. 
See also CLaricHorn. 

{1, clatteorde, Sp. claricordio, Fr. clavicerde are the 
spinels our clatichord is in these langs. wanicordo, -cordio 
corde.) 

A musical instrmment with strings and keys; in 
its developed form resembling a square pianoforte, 
the tones being produced by the action on the 
strings of ‘tangents’ or small brass wedges at- 
tached in npright position to the back of the keys. 

1483 Caxton G. de da Tour Kvj, Where his vyell and 
clauycordes were. soz Privy Purse Bap. bliz. York: 
(1830) 41 A siraungier Thal gave the Quene a payre of clavy- 
cordes, 1632 Surrwoop Cotyr. Dict, Clinicords, comme 
Claricords. 1924 Srvweany in Mem, 1882) 1. 75 Makinu a 
clavichord with Jews tramps instead of strings. 1740-61 
Mrs. Dataxy Life g Corr. (1861) VL. 41g. Mary is now 
practising the clavicord, which I have got in the dining. 
room. 1769 Barrinctox JWosart in Phil. Trans. 1X. 64 
Chis great mnsician began to play on the clavichord when 
he was but seven years of age. 1803-19 Berxevin Rees Cy /. 
sv. Clavicord(1..\, Hearing the incomparable Emanuel Bach 
touch his favourite clavicord at Hamburg. 1888 Hipxixs 
Aldus. Lustre. xxx, The clavichord is, without question, the 
earliest key-board stringed instrument, it having been de- 
veloped from the monochord, used for teaching singing in 
| monasteries and church schools. It appears to have come 
into use in the second half of the 141h century. 


| Clavicithern. = CLavicytieniry., 

1855 Brownine Men 4 Wont. un. Heretics Trag. 199 Grace 
| of lute or clavicithern. 
| 


1822 — Nigel 


Clavicle! (klarvik'lD.  [ad. L. chivdeula (in 
16th c. F. efavicrle) small key, tendril, bar or bolt 
of a door, dim. of ¢/az7s key : in med.L. ‘ collar- 
hone’, according to Littré ‘because it was com- 
pared to the key of a vanlt, or, as others think. be- 
cause its form is that of the ancictt bolts’.] 

1. Anat. The collar-bonc, which extends from the 
breast-bone to the shoulder-bladc, forming part of 
| the pectoral arch. In birds the two clavicles are 
| united at thcir lower cxtremities into one bone, 

the furenlum or ‘ merry-thought ’. 

1615 Crooxr Body of Man 392 These Clauicles on cither 
side fasten the shoulder hlade 1o the brasi-bone. /éfd, go1 
These nerues run vnder the clauicle or cannell bone. 1685 
Cooke Marrow Chirurg. (ed. 4) 1. i. 8. 1854 Hooker 
HMimal, Jruls. 1. iv. 99 To ease their aching clavicles, 
1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., The claviele is absent, among Mam- 

| 


inals, in Ungulata and Cetacea, and in many Carnivora and 
Rodentia. 


) 2. Sor, A tendril, clasper, cirrus. Ods. 

1728 SLoaNR Jamaica U1. 158 It climbs... like Ivy, with 
broad and soft clavicles. 1750 G. Hucurs Barbadoes App. 
316 Clavicles, Claspers, or Tendrils, are the young Shools 
of creeping scandent Plants. 

+3. Conch. The upper part of a spiral shell. Oés. 

(17gg Gent Mag. XXV. 31 Clavicule, the piramaal in. 
terior and exterior part of a twisted, or spiral shell, begin- 
ning near the middle, and ending near the summit. Some- 
times called the head.] 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. fist. (1862) 
II. av. iv. 358 Freshwater shells want. . solidity .. their cla- 
vicle as it is called is neither so prominent nor so strong. 

+Cla-vicle 2, Obs. rare. [ad. L. type *claz7- 
enlus, dim, of clavis nail, wart, corn.] A wart. 

4661 Lovett //ist. Anim. & Alin. 104 The liquour thereof, 
applied helps clavicles in the hands. 

Clavicorn (kievikgm). Za’. [ad. mod.L, 
clavicorn-is, {. dév-a club +corn-% horn.]  Club- 
horned: applied to a subsection of pentamerous 
beetles, Clavicornes, having club-shaped antennx. 

[1837 Penny Cycl. VIL. 244/2 Clavicornes.| 1860 Mayne 
Exp. Lex., Clavicornis, club-horned. .clavicorn. 

Clavicular (klevirkislan), a. [f. L. clévtcel-a 
+-°AR: ef. F. claviculaire.] 

+1. Of or pertaining to a key. Ods, 

3657-96 in Puittirs. 1692 in Cotes, 

2. Of or pertaining to the clavicle or collar-bone. 

1824 Sir A, Cooper Dislocations § Fractures (1831) 286 
| The clavicle is joined to the first rib by a clavicular costal, 

or..rhomboid ligament. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 

479 The clavicular origin of the pectoral muscle, 1882 Syd. 

Ry . Lex, Clarvicular artery, a small branch of the acromio- 

thoracic artery, which supplies the subclavius muscle. 


CLAVICULATE. 


Ilence Clavicularly a7. 

1888 Casseli’s Fam, Mag. Dec. 14/1 The important point 
in brerthing is to do so diaphragmalically and pot clavicu- 
larly—i.e., to i ant deep breathing, and to avoid all 
1endency to raise the sboulders. ; 

+ Clavicula‘rious, a. Obs.—° [ad. L. clavicn- 
larins.] 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Clavicularious, of or pertaining 
toa key: so 1692 in Cores, — 

Claviculate (klavitkiviet), a. [ff L. clazi- 
cula+-aTE2: in mod. F. c/avieulé.] a. Anat. 
Provided with clavicles or collar-boues. b. Aoi. 
Having tendrils (1882 Syd. Soc, Lex.>. 

+Clavi‘culer. O’s. [AVr. ad. L. clavienti- 
rius key-keeper, f. c/dvicnla, dim. of cldvis key: 
see ay A key-keeper, turnkey. 

1447 Bokennam Seynty’s (1835) 28 Sergius was unyversel 
clavyculer Of holy c erche. : 

Clavicy‘linder. 4fus. [f. L. chivi-s key + 
CyxLInpER.] A musical Instrument invented by 
Chladni. 

1880 G Rove Dict, Alus. s.v. Chladni, The Clavi-cylinder.. 
was like a square pianoforte, and comprised four and a half 
octaves. The sound was produced Be friction from a single 
glass cylinder connecled with internal machinery, by which 
the differences of the noles were produced. 1888 Staixrr & 
Barrett (ed. 3) 5. v. ris 

+ Clavicymbal (klevisimbal). A/zs. Ods. exc. 
Hist. Forms: § claui-, 6 clawesymballe, 7 
elavecymbal, 9 clavicimbal, -cymbal., and in 
lt. form clavicembalo. [ad. med.L.. eddcicyar- 
alum, -cymbolum in Rules of the Minnesingers 
by Eberhard Cersne, 1404', £. chivis key + crm 
balum CxMBAL. In It. clazicembalo, gravicembalo 
(both in Florio’, F. cazecin (Cotgr. clavessin, 
OF, clavechinboton’, Ger. clavizimbel, perverted 
hlaffenzimmer. See also CLARICYMBAL, CLAVECIS.] 

An old name of the Harpsichord, a musical 
instrument with keys, and strings set in vibration 
by ineans of quills or leathern plectra in wooden 
uprights called jacks. 

1492 IH? of Cot (Somerset Ho.), My Clauysymballes. 
1506 Will. of Tho. Buttler \Somersel Ho.', A payre of 
Clawesymballes. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Clavecymbal, a 
pair of Virginals, or Claricords. 1864 Escet Jfus. Arc. 
Vat. 42 The German clavicimbel .. was a kind of s inet. 
1880 A, J. Hipins in Grove Dict. Was. 1. 367 Maliheson 
lauded the clavichord above the clavicymbel or harpsichord. 
1880 [bid. s.v. Cembalo, ‘Vhe dulcimer, or cembalo, with 
keys added, became the clavicembalo. _ ; 

| Clavicytherium kla:visipivrivm). V/s. 
(Better clevicitherium, med.L., f. clavis key + 
Citner.] An early musical instrument of the 
harpsichord type, being really an upright spinet. 

[ugrr Virpenc Musica getutscht (Basel), Claviciterium. 
1611 M. Pretorius Syntagm. Music.(Wolfenbiitiel) II, xli, 
Clavicytherium.] 1819 /antologia MII, Clavicythernunt, 
the clavichord. 1860 Rimasuit Pianoforte 28 ‘The clavi- 
cytherium, or deyed-cithara. 1880 A. J. Hipxins in Grove 
Dict. Mus., Clavicytherinm, an uprighi musical instrument 
allied 10 the horizontal harpsichord and spinel. 1888 — 
Afus, inst, Plate vi. Named Clavicyiherium by the earliest 
wriler on musical instruments, Virdung..who gives a draw- 
ing of one. Itisin fact aspinet set uprighl, = 

Clavie, a. //er. (a. F. clavé (see Littré), f. 1. 
clavis key.] Key-shaped. Also Clavied a. 

1572 Bossewet A rmorte,94b, The field is gules, a Crosse 
dotle clauie d‘Argept. This Crosse ough! to be figured as 
a double warded key. 

Clavie, var. of CLAVEL. 

| Clavier. [F. c/avier, orig. a key-bearer (on 
L, type cldvidrius, {. clivis key), hence key-board. 
Thence, Ger. clavier, klavier, Du. &lavier, Da. 
Aaveer, Sw. klaver.] 

1. The key-board or set of keys of a musical 
instrument. (Cf. CLAVER sé.*) 

1708 Motreux Radelais v. xx. (1737) 88 The Pedals of 
Turbith, and the Clavier or Keys of Scammony. 1855 
Brownixe Master Hugues iii, 1 looked up and surveyed, 
O'er my three claviers, yon forest of pipes Whence you still 
peeped in the shade. 2880 E. J. Horxixs in Grove Dict. 
Afus. 1. 485 Communication established between the 
claviers of an organ and lhe sound-board pallets, 

Q. (kiivier), A general Germnn name of all 
keyboard instruments with strings, but specially 
the clavichord; Inter, the pianoforte. Also attrib. 

1845 E. Hotmes Mozart 13 {Mozart] having commenced 
composilion wilhout recourse to the clavier. 1880 br. 
Unio. Knowl. 1. 91 {Bach’s] numerous works. .wrilten for 
his favorite instrument, the clavier tthe piano of that day). 
1885 Athenaeum 21 Mar. 3852 Four of the clavier concertos 
. were given with the rid of a small but select orchestra. 
1886 Academy 22 May 373/2 The eminent pianist will .. 

lay, as it were, a history of clavier music from the time of 
Bueen Elizabeth to that of Queen Victoria. . 

Hence Clavierist, a player on the clavier. 

1845 E. Hotes Mozart 111 Becché [was] a celebrated 


clavierist of the day. 
[f. L. cava club 


Claviform (kle'viffim), a. 


+-ForM: cf. F. claviforme. 

1. Having the form of a club; club-shaped. 

1817 R. Janeson Char, Alin, 94 Claviform .. is composed 
of club-shaped parallel rods, which adhere by their thin 
exiremilies. Example, Compact black ironstone. 1836 
Topp Cyct. Anat. 1, 703/1 The foot .. is claviform when 11 
is thicker at its extremily than al its base. 1875 W. Homau- 
ton Sk, Brit, usect. 87 The claviform stigma. 


472 


2, [f. 1. cldvus] Nail-shaped. (Syd. Soe. Lex.) 

+Claviger (klevidgar). Olds. [a. L. claviger 
carrying a key or a club, f. cldv-is key or ¢ldv-a 
club + -ger.] One who carries a key, a key-keeper. 

1606 Bp, Bartow Sermt, (1607) Baa, The greal clauiger of 
heauen, which bath the key of Dauid. 1712 E, Cooke 
Voy, S. Sea Inirod., You are appointed 10 secure it in 
some Chest, Box, etc.and 1o be one of the Clavigers thereof, 

Clavi-gerous, a. [See prec. and -ovs.] a. 
prec.: Bearing a key or keys. b. Clwp-bearing. 

&. 1656 in Brount Glossogr. Hence 1692 in Cores, 

b. 1730-36 in Baey; an in mod. Dicts. 

Claviole (klevijoel). Afns. [f Chavis key + 
Vion.) A keyed viol, the name given to a musical 
instrument. It was played on with finger-keys 
like the piano, the strings being set in vibration by 
a rotatory arrangement acting like the violin bow. 

1819 Pantologia, Claviole, invented by a Mr. J. I. 
Ilawkins .. Mr. Hawkins exhibiled his instrumenl in 
America about seven years ago; when il was considered, 
Ly musicians, as equal in power to fifieen violins, tenors, 


= 


‘and basses..A more detailed account. .may be seen in Nos, 


oe 


and 4 of the Retrospect [1805-15]. 1883 A. J. Hirkixs 


| when hee hath once got in his claw. 


in Grove Dict, Afus. 111. 639 The Claviol..was in form | 


like a cabinet piano. i ) 

Clavipalp (klevipxlp). Zz/. ae! mod,L. 
clavipalp-us, f. clav-a a club + falpus the soft palm 
of the hand, word. a feeler; cf. F. Flown A 
member of the Clavifa/f7, a family of tetramerous 
beetles distinguished by a club-like thickening of 
the terminal joint of the palpi. Also as adj. 

| Clavis (klétvis). (L. cldets.] 

Ladi ukey. 

1649 Jee Taytor Gt. Excenp. in. xvii, 110 Christ himself 
would have given a Clavis, and laught the Church to un- 
lock so greal a secret. 1751 CuamBers Cyc/., Clavis, some- 
times used in English wrilers. a 1839 Gatt Dentou of 
Destiny w. 14 The pond’rous clavis of some lorture cave. 

2. fig. A key to writings in another language, to 
ciphers, etc. 

1678 Pricies, Cfazys, an Exposition of hard words, or 
pe names. Hence in Kersey, Baitey, and mod. 

Jicts. 


Clavolet khewlét), Ani. rare. [Diminutive 
f. L. clava clnb: of abnormal form (for c/avielet).] 
‘The club-shaped end of the antennze of insects. 

1826 Kirry & Sr. Entomol. U1, 518 In those flies whose 


anlenna: lerminale in a brisile, the clavolel is represented 
by the bristle. 


Clavule (klavial’. Sot. 
[ad. L. cZevz/a, dim. of cltva club.) ‘The elongated 
claviform portion of the receptacle of certain fungi 
(1866 Treas, Bol.). 

|Clavus kléervis’. (LL. cédzus nail, wart, 
tumonr.] ‘The discase Encot which affects rye and 
other grasses. Hence Cla-vism (cf. It. clavisuo) 
=Ercotism (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Clavy, another form of CLAVEL, q.v. 

Clavyd, obs. pa.t. of CLaw z, 

Claw (k19), 54. Forms: 1 clawu, 2 clau, (3 
pl. clawe, clawwess (Orm.)), 4 clauwe, ( p/. 
clauen), 4-6 clowe, 4-7 clawe, 5~ claw. See 
also CLEE, (OE. cawu (Ep. Erf. Corp. c/azzo), 
obl. cases c/awe. The quantity of the a is uncer- 
tain: if long, ¢c/dzt would be identical with OS. 
cldnna (MDn. caeuwwe, Du. Marri), OG. chldwa 


Also in L. form, : 


(MIG, élite, Ala, modG. kaue), pointing to a | 


t But Ormin hns the a short, and 
this answers better to the form c/azvz ; an original 
type *4/awd wonld also best explain the OHG. 
variant ch/éa, chld (through chlaua, chlau), The 
OF. clawz (the ordinary WS. type) of the nomin- 
ative was a new form reconstructed from the oblique 
cases; the original nominative type was c/a (:— 
clan, clazw-), and cléo; see Cure, (The ON, £/5 
is not identical ; it appears to be: —*4/44-, belong- 
ing to the vb, A/a-, A/S; see next.)] 

1. The sharp horny nail with which the feet of 
birds and some beasts are armed. Also applied 
to similar strictures on the feet of insects, crus- 
tacea, etc. 

a 700 Efpinad Gloss. 29 Clauuo {so Erf. and Corpus], ¢ 1000 
cenic: Gram. ix. 28 (Bosw.) Nag! odde clawu, wagnis. 
a 1250 Owl & Night. 153 Pu haves scha clawe. «1300 
Body & Soul 370 in Alaf's Poems (Mitz.) Scharpe clauwes, 
long nayled. ta 1400 Aforte Arth. 783 To baiaile he [a 
bear] bownez him with bustous clowez, ¢1440_ Prom. 
Pare, Bo Claw or cle of a beste, waguia. ¢1530 Lp. Ber- 
ners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 159 His nayles or clowes 
lenger then a fole, ‘1990 Suaks. Afids, N. ww. ii. 43 His 
nailes .. shall eae for the Lions clawes, 1664 Powrr 
Exp. Philos. 1,2 His {the Fiea’s] feel nre slit inlo claws 
or talons. 185 Gosse Afarinxe Zool. 1. 155 (Porcelain 
crabs) First feet very long and slender with long claws. | 

b. ‘The foot of a beast or bird, armed with 
sharp nails, or the pincers or holders of shell-fish ’ 
(J.). This is only a loose use, arising out of such 
phrases as i 7ts clazus, with tts claws, ete. 

a1000 Phanix 277 (Gr.) Fenix fyres lafe clam biclyppep. 
1340 Ayenh. 61 Bodyes of wyfman, and tay! of uisssse, and 
clanen of arn. 1g90 Srexser / £. n. vill. so As a Bittur 
in the Eagles clawe. 1 H. Huster tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) 1, 470 If you tear off a claw from a live 


ype hfe, 


— OEE 


CLAW. 


crab or lobster, it pushes onl another. 1837 WHEWFtLL 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 1. 148 The southern claw of Cancer, 

+2. A hoof, or one of the parts into which a 
(cloven) hoof is divided. Ovs. Cf. CLEE. 

crooo AlLFric /¢v, xi 3 Panylenu pe hira clawe todzlede 
beop. c12z00 Ormin 1225 Oxe gab o clofenn fot & shzedebp 
hise clawwess. 1535 CovERDALE Deut, xiv. 6 Enery beest 
that deuydeth his clawe, & chewelh cudd, shal ye eate. 
Neuertheles these shal ye nct eate .. that .. deuyde not ihe 
hoffe in to two clawes. 1544 PuaEr Regim, Lyfe (1560) 
lijb, Goates clawes brent and poudred..or in slede of it 
shepes clawes, 1661 Lovett /Yist. Anim. § Alin. 109 
With claws like a Cow; but quadrifide. 

3. fig: (Chiefly in phr. és ovre's claws, etc., im- 
plying the notion of seizing, or having in one’s 
possession or power.) Zo fare the claws of is a 
common phrase resting immediately on sense 1, 
but usually fig. in use. 

er Cuavcer Alan of Law's T. 356 Me fro the feend 
and fro his clowes kee 1576 Fremine Panopiie Ep. 125 
After that he had aspired to principalilie, and had caughi 
foveene wilhin his clawes. 1617 Hieron Iks. (1619-20) 

I. 221 So subtill is the deuill to make roome for himselfe, 
et 1664 Butter Hud, 
ti. ti, 282 What's justice 10 a man, cr laws, That never 
comes wilhin their claws? 1790 Cowper Let/. 26 Nov., 
! am happy that you have escaped from the claws of Euclid. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 23 Oct. 1/1 To draw the teeth and pare 
the claws of the Peers. . 

4. ‘Sometimes a hand, in contempt’ (J.). 

1577 Harrison England nu. vi. (1877) t 151 Some of them 
doo suffer their iawes 10 go oft before their clawes, 1851 
Hawtuorne Snow /image, ett, Gt. Snow Face, A yellow 
claw—the very same that had clawed togelher so much 
wealih—poked itself out of the coach-window, 

5. ¢ransf. A mechanical or other contrivance re- 
sembling a claw; e.g. a curved iron with sharpened 
extremity for grappling or tearing; the back part 
of 1 hammer head curved and cloven, or any 
similar tool for extracting nails; the spreading 
divisions of the foot of a table or stand ; the ends 
of a horse-shoe, etc. 

¢ 1000 ELFric /fom. 1.542 (Bosw.) Sume weeron mid isenum 
clawum tolorene. 1§35 CovERDALE Jer. xvii. 1 Yoore 
synne ..is..graten.. with a penne of yron and with an 
Adamanl clawe. 1609 Hotianp Anim. Marcel, xxix. i. 
355 Afier they had beene sore tormented with clawes [wx- 
gutbus), 1677 Moxon Afech. Exerc, (1703) 124 Draw it 
out again with the Claw of lhe Hammer. 1707 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 4338/4 Printed with a Horse-sboe, wilh Claws down- 
ward, 1816 J. Ssitu Paxorama Sc. & Art 1. 15 Hainmers 
made for the purpose of drawing nails, wilh claws, 1823 J. 
Bancock Dom, Amusem. 203 A stand with three claws, 
1851 W. P.Sxow Jrnd. Arct. Seas xii. 156 To hook the 
iron claws on 1o the onter edges of the ice ahead, 

6. ot. The narrow sharpened base of the petal, 
in some flowers, by which tt is attached. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot, ii, 2 Each of these pelals 
is fastened to the receplacie .. bya narrow pale part which 
is called unguis, or lhe claw. 1835 Linney /atred, Bot. 
1 ii. § 4 P72 (L.) In..R. Gillet,. the pelals consist wholly of 
claw. Miss Pratt Flower. Pi. 1. 6 The upper large 
parl of the pelal is termed the limb, and the lower the claw. 

7. [f. Chaw v.] An act of clawing. 70 make a 
claw to windward (Naut.): =CLaw, @%. 7. 

1841 Gen. P, Tuomrson Everc. (1842) VI. 19 If the friends 
of the Charter only had the grace of seamanship, there would 
be a noble opportunity to make a claw to windward out of 
the misery the War.whigs have plunged themselves into. 

8. altrih. and Comé., ns claw-like adj.; claw- 
bar, a lever or crow-bar with a bent bifurcated 
claw for drawing spikes; claw-feet, (at/rid.) 
having feet with or like claws; olaw-footed a., 
having claws on the fect ; claw-hammer, a ham- 
mer with a claw for extracting nails ; claw-ham- 
mer coat (co//og.), a tail-cont for evening dress ; 
claw-hand, a condition incident to some diseases, 
in which the wrist is extended and the fingers 
flexed, owing to atrophy of certain muscles; a 
hand thus affected ; + olaw-poll, a flatterer, toady 
(cf. CLAW-BACK); olaw-screw, a screw with a 
clawed head; claw-table, 2 one-legged table with 
claws (see scnse 5); claw-tailed a., hnving a tail 
resembling a claw. 

1833 Mechanic's Mag. No. 18. es A “claw-feel pillar or 
stand. 1667 R. Horr 1 Mar. in Calendar State Papers 
Chas. IT (ed. Green), *Claw-footed like a dog. 1858 O. 
W. Hotes Aat, Breakf.-t, (1883) 19 Claw-fooled chairs. 
1769 Fauconer Dict. Marine (1789) Ccciijb, A *claw- 
hammer used by shipwrights. 1879 KincsTon Austral. 
Abroad i. 7 The tails of his *claw-hammer coal drag onthe 

und. 1887 F, Forn in A/ag. Ar? Mar. 169/2 The ‘claw: 
ammer* coat (as the Americans call it) essential to the 
evening dress of a gentleman of the Victorian era. 1879 

Sites G. Aloore, Any man who had a stick leg or a club 
foot or a *claw hand thonght himself fil to be Rr teacher. 
1835-6 Topp Cyct. Anat. |, 615/2 Beset witb .. *claw-like 
processes, 1868 Grarton Chron. II. 561 Certeine *Claw- 

ules & Parasites. 1795 Herscuet in Pail, Trans. 

XXXV. 366 *Claw-screws .. to confine and stretch the 
parts as they were seamed together. 18332 G. Porter Porce- 
dain & Gi, vi. 93 Similar lo the leg and feet of a “claw table. 
1657 S. Purcas Pol. Flying-/ns. 50 The “claw-tailed 
Humble-Bee. 

Claw (k19), v. Forms: 1 clawian, (clawan), 
3-4 elawen, 4-7 clawe (4-5 clowe, 5 clave, 
clove, 6 klawe), 6- claw. Pa. t. and pple. 


clawed (5 clavde, clovyd, 6 claud(e) ; str. pa. t. 


_ elew(e, clywe in 4-5 and mod. dial. (in sense 3). 


CLAW. 


[In OE. in AElfric’s Gram. : where clazwize belongs 
to a weak clawiaz, dcriv..of clawa CLAW: cf. 
OUHG. chléwen, modG. klatten, kaiuen, ODu. 
*hlauwiait, MDu. clouwen, cléien, MLG. Rlouwert, 
also MDu. claczzver, Du. A/anzwen, in same sense. 
But the OE. c/awe implies a str. vb. clawaz, not 
fonnd in the cognate langs. (The @ in OE. is, 
as in the sb., of doubtful length.) In pa. ME, had 
generally claw(e)de, mod. clawed; but the strong 
clew is found in 14-15thc., app. only in sense 3 as 
in mod.Sc., which has also sometimes a pa. pple. 
clewn. (But strong inflexions of recent analogical 
origin are common dialectally.) It is possible 
that sense 3 and its extensions were influenced by 
the ON. str. vb. Ald (Rlah-, kléh-, Ridgont), used 
in that scnse only, but not known to be ctymo- 
logically related; see CLOE.] 

l. ¢rans. To scratch or tear with the claws, or 


(¢ransf.) with the nails or a pointed instrument. 

cx000 JELFRIGC Gram. xxviii. (Z.) 170 Scalfo, ic clawe 
[n.7. clawige]. a1ago Owl & Night. 154 No pu havest 
scharpe clawe Ne kepe ich noht pat bu me clawe. 1377 
Lanet, P. Pé. B. Prol. 154 He [the cat] wil..Cracche vs, or 
clowe vs, and in his cloches holde. ¢ 1440 Prom. Parv. 80 
Clawyn or cracchyn [1499 scratche] 1547 Boorne Srev. 
Health § 292 A good payre of nayles, to crache and clawe. 
1648 [funting of Fox 25 If we cannot elaw, then must we 
dig them out. 1653 R. Mater in Eliot & Mayhew Tears 
Repent. C 3b, The Grounds that they have fenced in, and 
elawed and broken up. 1749 Firtoinc Yome Foxes xi, viii. 
(1840) 162/2, I have clawed the rascal : I have left the marks 
of my nails in his impudent face. 1818 Scott //rt. Alidi. iv, 
*T wonld claw down the tolbooth door wi? my nails. 1884 
Leeds Mercury Weekly Supp. 15 Nov. 8/2 Five young 
kestrels..clawing one another vindictively. 

b. To scrape. 

1377 Laxcu. ?, P?, B. xiv.17 Contricioun. . Pat shal clawe 
pi cote of alkynnes filthe. 

2. To seize, grip, clutch, or pull with claws. 

1557 [? Lp. Vaux] in Tottel Mise, (Arb.) 173 For age with 
steyling steppes, Hath clawed me with his cowche [crowche]. 
1602 SHaks. /fam.v.i. 80 But Age. .hath clawed [Af caught] 
me in his clutch. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selz. 90 That 
which claws away world from about them, would, ’tis like, 
wring out their Planethood from within them, 1751 Mrs. 
Detaxy Lett. Afrs. Dewes 67, I was clawed into the party 
out of civility. 18r9 Byron Fvaw 1. clxxxv, If at that mo- 
ment he had chanced to claw it [the sword]. @ 1863 Tnack- 
gray D. Duvad iv. (1869) 49 His hands .. stretched out to 
claw other folks’ money towards himself, 

b. zt. To lay hold with the claws or (¢razs/.) 
hands; to grasp or elutch (a/, etc.) ; to serateh av. 

1377 Lana. P. Pd. B. xvu. 188 Powere hem [the fingers] 
failleth ‘fo clucche or to clawe. 1830 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Ton’s C, vi, Sam and Andy, clawing for certain, fragmen- 
tary palm-leaves, which they were in the habit of consider. 
ing as hats. 1863 Bates Wat, Amazons Il. 57 [The sloth] 
raises his body .. and claws around in search of a fresh 
foothold. 1863 Kinsey WVater-bad. v. (1878) 202 Tom 
reached and clawed down the hole after him. 

8. ¢rans. To seratch gently, apply friction with 
the nails, so as to relieve itching or irritation, 
promote calmness or clear-headedness, or soothe. 
(Now, the common sense in Se. : thenee ‘ to claw 
an auld man’s pow’ = to attain to old age.) 

€1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 925 He clew the bor on the rigge 
.eHe clewe him eft upon the wombe; He fil adoun als a 
lombe. ¢1380 Sir Ferumd, 5339 Wanne be Ameral hym 
vnderstod, A clew ys heued. ¢1384 Cuaucer 4. Fame 
1702 With that about y clywe [Aodicy, clew; Carton, 
torned] myn hede. ¢ 1386 — Wife's 7. 84 If eny wight 
wold claw us on the galle. c1460 J. Russeu. Bs. Nur- 
ture 279 in Babees Bk. (1868) 134 Youre hed re bak ye 
claw, a fleigh as paughe ye sought. 1532 Morr Con/fut. 
Tindale Wks. 728/1 He began to studie a little, & clawe 
his head, and rubbe his forehead. 1572 N. Rosearrocke 
Prelim. Verses in Bossewell A rmorie, Vhe court brake vp, 
they claude their eares, & parted with a trice. 1597 SHAKS. 2 
Hex. IV, u, iv. 282 Looke, if the wither’d Elder hath not his 
Poll claw’'d like a Parrot. 1637 Rutrnerrorp Left, No. 138 
(1862) I. 331 When he [Job] lay in the ashes, God was with 
him, clawing and curing his scabs. 1664 Butier Aud. u. 
it, 74 Whether't be a an To claw and curry your own 
Skin. 1813 E. Picken Poems I]. 140 (Jam.) I..claw, owre 
soon, an auld man’s pow. 


b. éntr. 

1393 Gower Conf. Il. 93 He sitteth by the fire And 
claweth on his bare shankes, 1862 THornaury Tusaer I. 
315 The giant .. claws at his wound, and raises his suppli- 
eating hand to Neptune. A “ 

+e. Phr. Zo claw where it doth not itch. Obs. 

1515 Barctay Aeloges w. (1570) Ciij/z, I clawe oft where 
it doth not itche, ‘I'o see ten beggers and halfa dosen riche. 
1562 i. Heywoop Prov, § Epigr. (1867) 70 Thou makest 
me claw where it itcheth not. 1589 Puttexnam Zng. 
Poesie wi. xxiii. (Arb.) 279 A Herald... vsed much this terme 
(sacred Maiestie) which was not vsually geuen to the French 
king... [The latter] said somewhat sharply, I pray thee good 
fellow clawe me not where I itchnot with thy sacred maiestie. 

+4. fig. 7o claw the back of, or to claw by the 
back: to ‘stroke down’, flatter, fawn upon. So 
to claw (a person’s) toe, to claw by the sleeve. Obs. 
exc. dial, 

c 3394 P: Pl. Crede 365 Whou pey curry kinges, & her 
back Naeer 61460 Towneley Myst. ae And do noght 
but lakys and clowse hir toose. 1g09 BarcLay Sip Folys 
{1874) 11. 29 He loueth to be flatered and clawed by the sleue. 
1530 Pauscr. 49 He claweth my toe, #/ se pratigne le 
orteil, ax341 Wyatt Poet, Wks, (1861) 158 ‘ Take heed of 
him thet oy ie back thee claweth:’ For none is worse 
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than is a friendly foe. 1597 Br. Hatt Saé.1. Prol. x11 To 
elaw the back of him that beastly lives. 188x [sce 5]. 
+b. So to claw the ears, huntour, etc.: to tickle, 


flatter, gratify (the senses, etc.). Ods. 

1549 CoveRDALE Arasm, Par, 1st Fohn 43 Certayne ing- 
glinges of vayne pleasures to clawe the senses of the bodye 
withall. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Sern. Tint. 468/1 Yet those 
men..would gladly haue their eares clawed with some vaine 
matter. 1655 GurNaLt Chr. 22 Arm, xvi. (1669) 64/2 The 
false Prophets pleasing words, with which they clawed 
Ahab’s proud humour. 1681 R. Lestrance Afol. Prot. 
1v. ii, 124 They claw and gratifie the vanity and ambition 
of the Monks. . 

5. Thence c/aw itself came to mean; To flatter, 
cajole, wheedle, fawn upon. Oés. exe. déal. 

e1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 984 Thus schaltou be clovyd alse 
With fykyl wordis & with false. 1553 Grimatnr Cicero's 
Offices x. (1558) 41 Nor suffer ourselves to bee clawed with 
flatterye. 191 SytvesteR Du Bartas 1. iv. 11641) 31/2 In 
courting Ladies, or in clawing Lords. 1399 SHaxs. Afuch 
Ado, ui, 18, I must. laugh when I am merry, and claw no 
man in his humor, 62x MoLir Camerar, Liv, Libr. xii. 
39 Let no man..claw himselfe with the discourse of the 
nobilitie of his predecessors. 1628 Witurr Brit. Rememb, 
11.949 Whose Dedications Doe sooth and claw the times 
abominations. 1703 J. Savace Lett. Antients xiv. 74, 1 
shou’d seem to conspire with you, to claw one another. 
1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. 1E. DS), Claz, to flatter; cringe 
to; ‘toady’..to ‘claw the back’ is the commoner form. 

b. Phr. Claw ae and PU claw thee. 

131 Tinoace Z.rfos. 1 Yoh (1537) 72 We saye, clawe 
me, clawe y*. 1614 T. Anams Devil's Banguet 64 Claw 
me, and I will claw thee : Winke at mine, and I will not 
see thy faults. 1637 Herwoop Dialogues xiv. 228 These 
two betwixt themselves use Homers phrase, Claw me, tle 
claw thee; Let's live many dayes. 1653 Gataker Prd. 
Annot. Fer. 36 lf he would..claw Mr. Lilie a little, M. L. 
would claw him again. 1826 Blackw. Mag. XVII. 461, 
I do not object to Jeffrey's clawing his .. brother Editor, 
who so regularly claws him in his New Monthly. 

te. tutr. Const. spon, with. Obs. 

1607 Torset. Four f, Beasts (1673) 109 If they fawn and 
claw upon aman. ¢1645 Howett Left. (1650) IT. 52 Here 
it is not the stile to claw and complement with the king. 
x67o Baxter Cure Ch. Div. Pref. au. § 4 That I have 
clawed with one party, and have girded at the other. 

a. 70 claw favour =to curry favour. Obs. or Se. 

1814 Scott Wav. xi, ‘Ane°wha deserts his ain friends to 
claw favour wi’ the rats of Hanover.’ 

6. trans. 70 claw off: a. To get rid of (asan itch 
by clawing), to get free from, b. (S¢.) To ‘get 
rid of’, ‘dispose of’ (food); to eat with rapidity 
and voraciousness’ (Jam.). Ods. 

1514 lisit. Bp. Norwich in Tanner ATS, 210. 46 (Bod 
Libr.., I shall gyff the such a stryppe that thow shalt not 
klawe yt ofa yere after. 1630 Pryxnn Anti-Armin. 89 A 
stegmaticall Impresse, which our Arminians shall neuer be 
able to claw off againe. 1668 Drvpen Sir AY. Mar-alé un. 
i, I have not yet claw’d off your last ill Usage. 1748 
Ricnarnson Clarissa (1811) VILL. 355 This .. is a grief, he 
declares, that he shall never claw off. 1769 Watty s 
Madge in Herd Collection (1776) 11. 200(Jam.) [He] clawed 
it Af most cleverly Till he could eat nae mair. 

7. Naut. (utr. ‘To beat or turn to windward 
from a lce-shore, so as to be at sufficient distanec 
from it to avoid shipwreck’ (Smyth Saz/or’s 
WVord-bk.). Also to claw off (the shore, or frout 
the shore, or absol.), quasi-trans. fo claw 7¢ off. 
So (trans.) fo claw the wind. 

a1642 Sir W. Moxson Naval Tracts uw. (1704) _260/1 
Being near the Land anda Gale of Wind coming off from 
Sea..a Ship cannot claw it off. 7rd. 302/1 They could not 
claw off the Shore. 1696 P/s7. Trans, XIX. 352, When 
Shipping come into the Bay between the Spurn and Winter- 
ton, they can hardly claw it of (as Sea men phrase it) with 
Northerly and Easterly Winds. 1769 Fatconer Dict. 
Marine (1789), Ranger le vent, to claw the wind, or haul 
close to the wind. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1366 
That ship could best claw off the land. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple xv, We were forced to carry on at all risks, that 
we might claw off shore. 1837 — Dog-fiend v, We were 
off the Texel..with the coast under our lee, clawing off 
under storm canvas. 

+8. To strike with hoofs, paws, or hands; to 
box, beat. Obs. exc. dial. To claw up his mittens: 
to give him the finishing stroke (Gloss. to Scott). 

1884 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. wi. xvie 52 He, counter- 
feiting Aesops asse, claweth the pope with his heeles. 
c1690 B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clawd-off, \ustily lasht. 
1769) in Chambers Scot. Song (1829) 43 The lads began to 
claw, then. 1818 Scott //r?. Alidl. xxiv, ‘ He claws up their 
mittans’. Mod. Sc. I'll claw your Ings; I’ll claw his chafts. 


+9. Zo claw away, off: a. to rate soundly, 


seold, revile. Ods. 

1704 R. Lastrance (J.), The jade Fortune is to be 
clawed away, if you should lose it. @1727 Br. Nicotson 
Let. Yates(Y.\, Mr. Baxter .. claws off the episcopal party 
as a set of Cassandrian priests. 1812 C. K. Suarve in Cor7. 
(1888) I. 544 You should claw her off soundly in a note orin 
the preface. : 

+b. To complete or despateh with spced. Ods. 


or dial. ; 
1jor Mikce F~. Dict., To claw it off, or claw it away .. 
Saire une chose avec cmpressement, ent JSaive une pronte 
depeche : 1 clawed it off to-day, or I worked very hard. 
+Claw*-back. Ods. exe. d#al. Onewho claws 
another’s back (see CLaw v. 4); a flatterer, syco- 
phant, parasite, ‘toady’. 

1349 Latimer 2nd Serm. bef Edw. VI (Arb.) 64 These 
flattering clawbackes are original rotes of all mischyue. 
1589 WaRxER 4/4, Eng.v. xxv. 125 [It] doth make thy Foes 
to smile, Thy friends to weepe, and Clawbacks thee with 


CLAY. 


Soothings to beguile. 1658 Ussiter Avs. vi. 403 By th 
periane of some Claw-backs of the Court. pee nee: 
MART Rabelais 1, iii. 38 These are my Flatterers, .. my 
Clawbacks, my Saluters. 1881 Lescestersh. Gloss. (E.D.S.) 
Claw-back, a flatterer; parasite; ‘toad-eater’, 

b. atirtb. or adj. 

1577-87 Housnep Chroz, WI. 11011 More regarding 
plaine meaning men, than claw-backe flatterers. 1655 Trace 
Marrow Gd, Auth, (1868) 830/2 His claw-back canonists tell 
him (and he believes it. 

[ Claw-back ~., imagined by Richardson, from 
a misquotation of Warner (seé above, quot. 1589, 
where R. has clawiack as a vb.), and uncritically 
copied by subsequent compilers.] 

Clawboard, Clawe, obs. ff. ChapBoaRD, CLOVE. 

Clawed (klgd),a@. [f-Chaw sé. +-Ebp2.] Having 
elaws (in various senses ; sec CLAW sé.). 

¢x300 A. Adis. 4969 Her honden.. Ben .. clawed after 
hound. 1668 Witktxs Real Char. 441 Veast .. Whole- 
footed, Cloven-footed, and Clawed. 1767 Phil. Trans. 
UVIL. 189 ‘The clawed pillar D. 1838-9 Hattam //7st. 
Lit. 1V. w. viii. § 16. 346 Quadrupeds. .hoofed and clawed. 
1843 CarivLe Past & 7. (1858) 124 Detestable clawed 
hands. 1872 Ouver Alen. Hot. 1. vil. 84 Petals..clawed. 
1878 Zicnissen’s Cycl. Med. NAV. 121 The commonest de- 
formity is the so-called clawed hand. 

Clawer (kig1). rave. [f. Chaw vz. + -ER.] 
One who elaws. ‘See the vb.) 

a 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Khem. N. T. (1618) 587 
You are the pleasant clawers which teach that a man may 
bee saued by the faith of others. 1613 Davins AZsse‘s 
Teares (1876) 9 1D.) ‘Vhe scopes Of all such clawers scratch 
for priuate ends, 1708 Motreux Madelais Vv. xxviii. (1737) 
129 An Abbreviator and Clawer off of Law-Suits. 

Clawesure, var. of CLAUSURE, Ods. 

Clawing (kId-in), 27. sb. [f Craw v. +-1nG1,] 
The action of the verb CLaw. 

1. Scratching, scraping, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De 2. Rov, isi. (1495) 278 A drye 
scabbe hath..desyrynge of frotynge, rubbynge, cratchynge, 
and clawynge. ¢1475 Badtees Bh. (1868) 4 Thurhe clowyng 
your flesshe loke yee nat rent. 1527.54. Papers ‘Ten. V/1/, 
I. 233 His leg, by a little clawing .. is swelled and grevith 
him sore. 1614 Marxnam Cheap usb. 1. ii, (1668) 10 Will 
.. patiently indure currying, combing, rubbing, clawing. 
1873 Miss Brovanton Nancy WL ii. 31 Vick [the dog] is 
sitting on my lap, making little impatient clawings at my 
defenceless countenance. 

+2. fig. Flattery. Obs. 

1648 Unatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. 5 Ticleyng or clawing 
of adulacion. 1553 Grimatn tr. Cicero's Offices \¢ 1600) 96a, 
That selfe same clawing of the multitude. 1639 Baier in 
Spurgeon 7'reas, Daz. Ps. cxliii. 3 He can do no good upon 
ine with fawning and clawing. 

Clawing (k!G-in), #//. 2. [fas prec. + -ING?.] 
That claws; sfec. flattering, fawning (obs.). 

1573 A. Anperson Expos. Benedict us 65) (T.), Using your 
clawing colour. 1646 Buck Rich, ///, 78 Some triviall 
clawing Pamphleteers, and historical parasites. 1682 Sir 
T. Browne Chr. Mor. (1756! 32 ‘Uo afford a credulous ear 
unto the clawing suggestions of fancy. 

Hence Clawingly adv, flatteringly (ods.). 

1866 Drant Horace Sat. y. Db, I can tell them clawyngly. 

Clawless (ki9‘lés), a. [f. CLaw sé, +-LEss.] 
Without a elaw or claws. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. \. 107 Fore-feet clawless. 

+@lawre. Os. (Cf. CLEAFRE, CLIVER =elaw, 
talon, and Chaw.] = Craw. 

cxge5 &. E. Adit. P. B. 1696 Ful grymme clawres pat 
were croked and kene. A 3 F 

Claw-sick, clausick. [?f. Chaw + Sick ; 
cf. Ger. Alanenseuche foot-rot, and dial. claw-7//.] 

1297 Ann, Wavert. (Rolls) Generalis scabies ovium ..a 
vulgo.. dicebatur cZaustck. 1296 in Hoare Wiltsh., Mere 
208 Claysica. 1708 Pinuiurs Clausick or Clansixe, the Claw- 
sickness or Foot-rot in Sheep. Hence in Bau.ry, and in 
mod. Dicts. r i : 

Clay (klé'), sd. Forms: 1 cl&z, 4 clai. clei, 
4-6 eley, 5-6 claie, 5~7 claye, 6 cleye, kley, 4~- 
clay. [Common Tent. : OF. cleg |v umlaut of ¢) 
corresponds to MDu. cZeve fem., MLG., LG., Du., 
and Ger. &/e?, Oris. £/az, mod.Fris. Alay, klaey, 
pointing to an OTeut. *é/az#é- str. fem. (Gothie 
type *2/addja, ON. *klege, whence Da. élag, hleg’, 
fi verbal root A/- (Ale?-, &lat-,) to stick, cleave, 
with suffix -ja. From same root came *hlat-moz, 
in OE, c/dni, CLoam, earth, potter’s clay, with its 
vb. *Alaimjan, in OE. chbman ; see CLEAM, CLAM, 
Outside Teutonic, Gr. has -yAor-, ‘yAt-, in_yAoeds, 
“yAivy sticky matter, yAla glue, L, £77-5, glit-ten (it 
for earlier 07), OSlav. glina elay, gl/nii mud.] 

1. A stiff viseons earth found, in many varieties, 
in beds or other deposits near the surface of the 
ground and at various depths below it: it forms 


; With water a tenacious paste capable of being 


moulded into any shape, which hardens when 
dried, and forms the material of bricks, tiles, 


pottery,.and ‘earthenware’ generally, a 

Clay consists mainly of aluminium silicate, and is derived 
mostly from the decomposition of felspathic rocks. The 
various beds are distinguished geologically as dvndder, 
Kimmeridge, London, Oxford, Purbeck Clay, ete. Parti- 
enlar kinds of clay are known as érich, fatty, Sire, plastic, 
porcelain, and potter's clay pipe-clay, etc. 

c1000 AiERic Gloss. nv Wr.-Witlcker 146 Samia, clog. 
¢1340 Cursor Af. 11985 (Trin.) Of cley.. made he sparewes 
twelne. 1382 WyeLir Wisdone xv. 7 Of the same clei he 


CLAY. 


made ..vesselis in to vse. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 80 Cley, 
argilla glis. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 5 Whyte clay and 
reed for to make pottes, crokkes .. and othir vessell. 1g02 
Arnotpe Chron. (1811) 165 And stone dilygently his fan 
apple-tree’s] wounde wyth kley. 15 7 3. Gooce Heresbach's 
Husb, i. (1586) 95 b, The Hasell Nuttes .. delighteth in 
claie, 1599 Haxtuvt Voy. I}. 163 We have .. for scowring 
our clothes earths and claies; as Walkers clay.. little in- 
ferior to Sope. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5416/3 Tobacco- 
Pipe-Clay. 1759 Jounson /dler No. 49 P10 Incumbered 
with at clay. x802 Mar. ee po mn, 
Ia ing experimengs upon porcelain clays. 1 ILL 
Pol Econ. fy m8 2 (1876) 346 Some soils, such as the stiff 
clays, are better adapted for wheat. 1882 Geinkis Jext-0h. 
Geol, 1t. 1. 81 Pure clay..resulting from the alteration of 
felspars exposed to atmospheric influences, is white. 
b. fig. with refcrence to propertics and uses. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (WW. de WV. 1531) 294 Cloggéd in the claye 
and slyme of vyce. ¢1620 A. Hlume Brit, Tongue (1865) 2 
Quhiles I stack in this claye, it pleased God to bring your 
Majestie hame. 1797 Gopwtn Enquirer 1. viii. 74The pupil 
is the clay in the hands of the artificer. 


soul with clay. 

+2. In carly use the tough, sticky nature of the 
substance appears to have been mainly in view, and 
the name was applied to other substances of this 
nature, as to the difsmcen of the Vulgate, called 
in Bible of 16t1 ‘slime,’ ‘pitch’, Gen. xi. 3, 
vi. 14. 

a 1300 Cursor Mf. 2500 De fine gaue hak .. And fell to ina 
pittoclay. ¢13a5 £. 4. Adit. P. BL 312 Cleme hit [the ark] 
with clay comly witb-inne. 1382 Wyctur Gen. xi. 3 Thei 
hadden. .tow} cley {1388 pitche, 1611 slime] for syment. 
¢ 1386 Crtavcer Chan, Veo, Prol. & T. 260 Cley maad with 
hors or mannes her, and oyle Of tartre, alym, glas, berm, 
wort, and argoyle. 1555 Even Decades W. Imad. ‘Arb.) 187 
The toughe cleye of Babilon cauled Bitumen, 1584 R. Scot 
Discov. Witcher. xiv. i. 295 Claie made with horsse doong. 

3. Used loosely for: Harth, moist earth, mirc, 
mud; ¢sf. the earth covering or enclosing a dead 
body when buried. 

a 1300 Cursor M1, 1080 Pe bodi mith he na gat hide .. Pe 
clay all vp be bodi kest. ¢ 1300 Song Vesterd. goin &. E. P. 
(1862) 135 Vr careyns chaunged vndur clay. 1382 Wycwr 
John ix. 6 He spette in 10 erthe, and made cley of the spotle. 
1535 CovERDALE 2 Sam. xxii. 43 Euen as y* claye of the 
stretes wil I make them thynne, 1609 Fz. Woman in Hum, 
1, i, in Bullen O. P4 IV. 313 When the foole is clad in clay. 
1808 Scorr Afarm. ui. xxxi, The falcon crest was soiled 
with clay. 1821 Byron Cai u. i, To sojourn With worms 
in clay. 

4, Earth as the material of the human body (cf. 
Gen, ti. 7°; hence, the hteman body (living or 
dead) as distinguished from the soul; the earthly 
or material part of man. 

«1300 Cursor M, 402 Al gangand best .. And adam bath 
he wroght on clai. 1576 Frrminc Panofptie Ep. 190 To 
what purpose then, doth vainc glory inflate and puffe up .. 
this brittle bottle framed out of clay? 3611 Snaxs. Cynid. 
iv. ii. 4 Avzi. Are we not Brothers? "7:0. So man and nian 
cule be, But Clay and Clay, differs in dignitie. 1 
Watts dlymins, Llappy the Heart, etc.v, Ere we quite for- 
sake our Clay, Or leave this dark Abode. 1742 Youne 4. 
Th. 1.128 This gross impediment of clay remove. 1798 
Soutnrv Ballads, St. Patr. Purg. 5 Belike no living hands 
may pay ‘This office to your lifeless clay. 1814 Scott La. 
of Islesiv. x, Well hast thou done, frail child of clay ! @ 1845 

las. Brav Wardeigh xiii. (1884) 95 * Dressing the clay ’— 
that is, decking the corpse... with various flowers. 1887 
Stevenson Underwoods it. ix. 109 They're made of a com- 
moner clay, I suppose, Than a gentleman like me. 

Zo motsten or wel one’s clay: to drink. 
(Aumorous.) 

1708 Brit. Apolle No. 8. 3/1 We were moistening our 
Clay. 1911 Appison Sfect. No. 72 ? g To moisten their 
Clay, and grow immortal by drinking. a1754 Fietptne 
New Way, etc. 1. ii, How should he return to dust Who 
daily wets his clay? 1864 Lowets Fireside Trav. 119 When 
his poor old clay was wet with gin. 

5. The application of clay in sugar-refining. Cf. 
Cuay v, 3. 

1765 Univ. Mag. XX XVII. 320/2 Sugar..which has gone 
through the operation of three clays. 

6. Short for clay-pipe: sce 9. @) 

[1859 Fairnotr Tobacco (1876) 173 Such long pipes were 
reverently termed aldermen in the fat age aici irreverently 
yards of clay in the cent one.] 1863 Ovipa Sefd rH 
Bondage 1 Filthy bird's-eye, smoked in clays. 1871 Cat- 
verLev Verses & Tr, Ode Tobacco, Jones. "Daily absorbs a 
clay After his labours. 

7. attrib, or as adj, Made or consisting of clay 
(4it., or in sense 4, q.Vv.). 

1823 Firziters. //usd. § 10 Sowe thy vpon the cley 
grounde. 155° Patscr. 205 Clay wall, paroy dargilie. 
1624-47 Be, Hatt Rem, Wks. (1660) 205 We..may be turned 
out of these clay cottages at an hours warning. 1645 
Ruturrrorp Tryal & Tri. Faith (1845) 204 The weight of 
a saint's heaven and hell upon his own clay-shoulders. 167: 
A. Wacker Lees Lachrymans 13 The Clay Floor, Muc 
Wall, and Thatch. 1843 Portiock Geol, on Clay galls or 
lumps ..occur occasionally in the sandstone. 1854 Ronacps 
& Ricnarnson Chem. Technol. 1. 218 Clay stoves are neces. 
sarily much more bulky than those made of iron. 1886 
STeEvENSON Dr. Fekyl/ ii. 26 Is it the mere radiance of n 
foul soul that thus transpires through .. its clay continent ? 


8. Comé. a. attrib. ‘of or made of clay’, as clay- 
tall, -bank, -bung, -clod, +-clot, -mortar, -plug, 
-sotl, cte. b. ‘pertaining to clay, designed to con- 
tain clay’, as clay-box, -cart, -pea; (sense 4) -dream, 
-shadow ; @. objective, as clay-burning; d. instru- 
mental, as clay-built, -daubed, -greased, adjs ; 


1847 TENNvson | 
Princ, vu. 312 Tho’ he trip and fall He shall not blind his | 


474, 


(sense 4) clay-bound, -dimmed, -wrapped, adjs.; e. 

similative, as clay-colour, -coloured a in -like adj. 
1849 Amer, Phil. Soc. V. 708 *Clay-balls placed in the fire 
increased the amount of heat. 1839 Baitey Festus xiv. (2848) 
148 Thou wilt forgive, if *clay-bound mind Can scarce dis- 
cover that thou art, 1768-74 Tucker L¢. Nat, 11. 229 Our 
*clay-built tabernacles. 1713 Lond. & Conntry Brew. ww 
(1743) 141 The common but considerable Loss that Thou- 
sands fall under by *Clay-Bungs. 1875 Agric. Holdings 
Act 38 § 39 Vict. c. 92 § 5 *Clay-burning, claying of land, 
liming of lea 1672-95 Brickmakers Lament. in Roxb. 
Ballads 11. 474 A *clay cart they got..And put Lambart in 
it. ¢1300 Relig. Songs (1843) 73 Nu lidh the *clei clot al so 
the ston. 31594 Hooxer Accé. Pol. tv. (1617) 160 Another 
doth weare *Clay-Colour. 1659 Vulgar Errours censured 
Clay colour of old was sacred at } ptiale: -and not onely 
ed Sandals were in use .. but also *Clay-coloured Sbooes, 
1325 £, EL. Altit. P. B. 492 In pat cofer pat watz "clay 
daubed. 1637 RutHerrora Lett, No. 84 (1862) I. 215 That 
it {our love] fasten not itself on these *clay-dreams, these 
clay-shadows, and worldly vanities! 1627 Hteron Hs. 
I}, 276 When a man is $0 “clay-like, so stiffe to be wrought 
nm. 3823 in Cobbett Aur. Aides (1885) I. 33x Red stiff 


clay-like loam. a@1zaz Liste Observ, [usb 193 The Bur- | 


bage-grey, or popling-pea is much sowed in, .Somersetshire, 
and there called the *clay-pea. 1846 Greener Se. Gurne 
104 The crucible is then stopped, by covering the month 
with tempered clay .. as soon as the “clay-plugs are suffi- 
ciently hard, etc. 

9. Special comb. : clay-band, a thin stratum or 
band of clay ; hence clay dand ironstone, an carthy 
variety of Chalybite, onc of the commonest ores 
of iron; clay-bank, a bank of clay; see also, 
quot. ; clay-box (see quot.) ; clay-brained., dail 
clod-pated; clay-cut @., cut in or through clay ; 
clay-eater, U.S. ‘sce quot.); clay-frame, a frame 
made of clay; applicd to a human body (see 
sense 4); clay-iron, ‘a tool for crowding clay into 
leaky bore-holes’ (Raymond Afining Gloss.); 
clay iron-ore, clay ironstone, names given to 
various iron-ores containing much clay, esf. argil- 
laceots hematite; elay-kiln, a kiln for buming 
clay; elay-loam, loam containing a large propor- 
tion of clay; clay-maker, -man, one who prepares 
clay for use in brick-making, etc. ; clay-mill, a mill 
for mixing and a ee! clay; clay-pan (4Aus- 
tralia), a natural hollow formed of claycy soil and 
retaining water after rain; elay-pie, a mud-pi2; 


clay-pipe, a tobacco-pipe made of baked clay | 


(pipe-clay); clay-pit, a pit from which clay is 


| dug; fclay-post, applied to the human body ; 


clay-puddlo, clay wrought with water to form a 
water-tight lining for reservoirs, etc. (see PUDDLE); 
clay-soil, sot] composed chiefly or wholly of clay; 
clay-weed, the Colt’s-foot (7ussilago Farfara); 
t+ clay-work, work in baked clay; pottery, cte. 
Sce also CLAY-coLp, CLAY-SLATE, CLAY-STONE. 
1863 Pharinac, Frit. XIVE. 118 *Clay-band and ball iron- 
stone. 31851 Mayne Rein Scalp (unt, xxiii, {A mare] of 
that dun-yellowish colour known as “‘clay-bank’. 1612 
Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 101 The Presse-moulde con- 
sisteth of these general parts. 1. Two *clay-boxes. 1896 
Suaxs. 1 Zlen. ZV, u. iv. 250 Why thou *Clay-brayn’d Guts, 
thou Knotty-pated Foole, 185: Mayne Rein Scalp Hunt, 


| xli, The *clay-cut channels of the arroyos. @ 1860 [pa May 


| in Bartlett 


ict. Amer. *Clay-caters, a miserable set of 
people inhabiting some of the Sonthern States, who subsist 
chiefly on turpentine whiskey, and appease their craving for 
more substantial food by filling their stomachs with a kind 
of aluminous earth which abounds everywhere .. They nre 
looked down upon by the negroes with a contempt which 
they return by a hearty hat 
in Farr S. P. Jas, / (1848) 358 lere’s thy “clay-frame,— 
God, doe with it thy pleasure; Ilere's thine owne semblant 
by my sinnes abused. 1888 J. Prestwicn Geol. II. 94 When 


» 3614 T. Waite Sapphicks | 


instead of the *clay-iron-ores the shales contain iron-pyrites, | 


1843 Portiock Geol, 226 *Clay-ironstone, 1662 GERBIER 
Prine. 21 If the *Clay-makers did beat the Clay as it ought 
to be. 1440 Prontp. Parv. 114/1 Dauber, or *cleymann, 
argillarins, bituminarins, 1649 G. Danizi. Trinarch. 
Rich, 11, coxxvi, Shee’s gone to Schoole; her Cross-row an 
Crow feet Hinder the Ifuswiferye of her *Clay-pies. 1876 
Modern Christianity 19 We made ourselves .. “a +. over 
a couple of long “clay pipes. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 80 
*Cleypytte, avgillarinm. 1483 Cath, Angi. 65 A Clapitte. 
1611 Coter., Avgritere, a clay-pit, or, a plot wherein Pot. 
ters clay is gotten. 1645 Rutmirrorp Tryal §& Tri. Faith 
shee, | 4 How many hundred hours in one summer doth 
our breathing “clay-post skip over. 1828 Steuart Planter’s 
G. 499 A good wall of well-made *clay-puddle. 1878 Britten 
& Hotrann Planta. *Clayweed, Tussilago Farfara, from 
its partiality toclay soils, 1612 Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 
82 ‘Tiles and bricks and all other *clayworks, 

Clay (kléi), v. crans. [f. prec. sb.] 

1, To treat with clay; to cover, smear, or plaster 
with clay. 

1§23 Fitznens. //usb, § 139 Claye it, and bynde it. 1560 
Wintenorne Ord, Souldionrs (1573) 45 a, A very good claye, 
for to lute or clay, and joyne violles, flagons of; eee 1663 
P. Henry Diary % Lett. (1882)135 April 26 Dwelling-house 
«.clay'd for pee ireen. 31913 WARDER 7rute Asnazons 155 
When your Mead is almost cold, Tun it up, Clay it down, 
and let it stand, 1759 B. Martin Nat. /list. og. Dorset 
I. 41 Like an Oven, clayed round in a very artful Manner. 

2. To dress (sandy soil) with clay, mix clay 
with. 

3697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 413 Claying a very light Sandy 
Soil. 1850 Kixestry Alt, Locke xxv. (1874) 185 How he 
was draining, claying, breaking up old moorlands, 

3. To treat (sugar) with clay in refining. 


CLAYING. 


3703 Damrier Voy, N. Holland V1. ii. 55 All the Sugar 
that is made here is clay’d. 18a Imison Se. § Art II. 127 
Clay is put upon the tops of the conical pots in which the 
sugar has Fated, which allows water to percolate 
through, and tbus drain off the last remains of the molasses. 
iis is called claying the sugars. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 

+943, ‘ : 

4. Mining, To line the blast hole with clay to 
prevent the access of water to the explosive: cf. 
claying-bar. 

Clay, dial. f. CLEE, claw, hoof; var. of Cry, v. 

Clay‘-cold, a. As cold as clay: usually of a 
dead body. (Cf. Cay sé. 3, 4.) * 

1633 Costlie Whore v.i.in Bullen O. PZ, IV, Fetch their 
flying soules from heaven And breath tbem once more in 
their clay cold bodies? 1719 Younc Susirzs ru, i, Thy dying 
mother with her clay-cold band Press’d mine. 1819 SHELLEY 
Cenct v. iii. co clay-cold corpse wpe the bier | 

“Claye (kia). Alsocley. [a. F. claie, in r4the. 
claye, in same sense ; OF. also c/ote from orig. clete, 
in Pr. cleda:—late L. cléta (cf. séta, seda; seit, sote; 
Save), in med.L. also c/ida, clia. The dim. ¢/e- 
fella occurs in Greg. of Tours; the late L. cléta 
was prob. of Celtic origin: cf. Ir. c/iazh, Welsh 
clwyd, Com. eluit, Breton cloned, all going back 
to an original ¢/#/a, and all meaning ‘hnrdle’. 
Du Cange has the mcd.L, forms ¢le‘a, clara, cloia, 
chloia, clida, also cleida, clita, clada, clades, claga: 
cf. Chatr.] A hurdle (see quots.). 

[e1000 /ELFric Gloss. in WreW. 126/46 Cleta, cratis, 
hyrdel. exrgo /did. 547/38 Cleta, hurdel. cx307 Lett. 
Edw, 17, Rymer III. ah Pontes et claias pro instanti 
sagio nostro. Charter in Somner Tract. de Gavelkend 
190 Pro 18 cladibus faciendis ad ovile. Du Cange.] 
1708-ax Kersry Célaye (F.), a Hurdle of Rods wattled to- 

ether: in Fortzfication, Clayes are Wattles made of strong 
stakes interwoven with Osiers .. to cover Lodgments, with 
Earth heap'd on them. Céey (country-wd.), a Hurdle for 
penning or folding Sheep. 1721-1800 Baitey, Clayes; also 
Cley as in Kersey. 

Clayed ,kl@1d), fe a, [f. Chay wv. +-Ep.] 

1. Treated with clay; sfec. of sugar, refiucd with 
clay; of land, dressed with clay. 

1760 Masste 7a.r on Malt Table, Sugar that is nearly 
white. .called clayed Sugar, because Clay is used in refining 
it. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 943 Clayed sugar can be 
made only from the ripest cane-Juice. 1883 S/udbds’ Mer- 
cantile Circular 8 Noy. 982/2 The worthlessness of Man- 
chester clayed cottons, 

2. Turned to clay, clay-like. 

185g Mes. Cariyte Lett. II, 265 His shaky, clayed ap- 


pearance, 
Clayen lee), a. Obs. or arch, [f. Cuay sé. 
+-EN4.] Of-clay, as a material; clay-. 


1382 Wycur 30d iv. 19 These that dwellen cleyene housis. 
¢ 1400 A pol. Lolt. go pe hebun men had sex kyndis of simi- 
lacris, cleyen, treen, brasun, stonun, silueren, and golden. 

F. A. Pavey Transl. Propertins v.Ui, For clayen gods 
a wooden shrine to hew. 

Clayey (klzi), a. Forms: 1 cl&iz, 4 cle3y, 
cleyye, cleyi, 6 claieie, 6-8 clayie, 7 claiy, 
cleyie, 7-8 claiey, 6- clayey. [f. Chay sé,+-¥1: 
the e is merely to separate two ys.] 

1. Characterized by the presence of clay; full of 
or abounding in clay; composed of, or of the 
nature of clay ; argillaccous. 

1024 Cod. Difl. Ve 3 Of halgan wylle west be dic on 3a 
cleian lane. 1382 Wyctir 1 A‘ngs vii. 46 In the cleyye 
erthe {1388 in cleyi lond] betwix Socoht and Sarcham. 1897 
Pil ‘arnass. \. 122 To draw his slowe feete ore the clayie 
1696 Wuiston 7h. Larth iv. (1722) 312 Earthy, 
Claiy, Sandy, Gravelly, Stony Strata. 1796 Morse Amer, 
Geog. 1. 755 The soil having.. become more stiff and clayey. 
1865 Lyrte Fen: Geol. xi. 145 In North Greenland power- 
ful springs of clayey water escape. .from under the ice. 1878 
Ifuxtry emg 3 The Seven Springs are thrown out 
from clayey beds which belong to the. .Lias. 

b. fg. Of ‘mortal clny’: applied to the body 
(usually as the habitation of the soul). 

1581 SipNEY Apolory (Arb.) 29 Degenerate soules made 
worse by theyt clayey lodgings. 1640 T. Carrw Poems Wks, 
(1824) 66 The purest soule that e’re was sent Into a clayie 
tenement. 1795 Southey Yoar of Arc 1x. 191 Amid these 
tombs Cold as their cla rer tenants. 1842 Mrs. Browntnc 
Grk. Chr, Poets (1863) 38 To low estate of clayey creature. 

2. Coated, smeared, or soiled with clay. 

1382 Wreuir £cclus. xxii. 1 Inacle3zy ston. 1837 Cartytr 
Fr. Rev. (1857) 1.1. 1. i. 26 Wheat-fields .. cannot conie to 
grow uiffilled ; no man made clayey or made weary thereby. 

3. Resembling clay; clay-like. 

1684 H. More Answer 211 They having a Clayey con- 
science, that would comply and fit it self to any occasion. 
1697 CONGREVE epee Bride u, i, Grim death will.. 
press me close To his cold clayey breast. 1771 MacKkRN21R 
Man Feel, xxvi, (1803) 36 Her lip assumed a clayey white- 
ness, 1862 Tuornsury 7vrner I. 89 Ibbetson took to copy- 
ing Berghem, in a clear, firm, rather hard manner, with 
clayey tones, 

Claying (kl2‘in), v4/. sd. [f. Chay v. +-1Ne 1) 
The action of the verb CLay, q.y. 

1523 Fitzuers, /fusd. § 138 Be well ware, that thou breake 
not thy graffe, neyther in the clayenge, nor in the bynd- 
ynge. 31822 Burrowes Cyc/. X. 287/2 Four hundred of the 
{sugar] plantations of St. Domingo have the necessary ap- 
paratus for claying. 1875 Agric, /loldings Act 38 § 39 Vict. 
¢. 92 § 5 An improvement comprised in .. clay-burning, 
claying of land, liming of land. F 

Comb, Claying-bar, a cylindrical bar of iron 


for driving clay into a blast-hole so as to prevent 


lande. 


CLAYISH. 


the percolation of water; claying-house, the 
house or place in which sugar is clayed. 

1875 Urn Dict. Arts 111. 943 As this process lasts several 
weeks, the claying-house requires to have very considerahle 
dimensions. 

Clayis, obs. f. CLArs, 5c. clothes. 

Clayish (klzif), a. ? Obs. [f. Cuay sb. +-18H.] 
More or less claycy. 

1s7o Levins Manif. 145 Clayish, detudentus. 1593-5 
Norven Spec. Brit., MM 'sex. 11 The claiesh nature o the 
soyle. 1653 Wauton Angier 169 Where the water is ofa 
clayish colour. 1666 G. Harvey Alford, Angi. (J.\, Small 
beer..brewed with a thick, muddish, and clayish water. 
1797 Dowstxc Disorders Horned CatHe 45 Mixed with a 
fat clayish substance. 1883 ComTe ne Paris Coil War 
Amer, V1. in Athenxum 10 Nov. 596/2 Amid the mire and 
rime of the clayish slopes of Stafford County. 

Clayite (klzait). Avi. [Named 1859 after 
J. B. Clay, U.S. Minister to Peru: sce -1TE.] An 
obscure compound of lead, sulphur, and arsenic, 
with metallic lustre, from Peru. 

186x Bristow Gloss. 87. 1868 Dana J7in. 108. 

Clayk-goose: see CLAIK sé. 3. 

+Clay‘ly,@. Obs. rare. [f. Cuay sh. + -L¥}.] 
Earthly: as opposed to spiritual (cf. Chay sb. 4). 

a1400 Hampole's Psalter ii. 9 (MS. SJ Pou sall destroye 
in paine. .layry or clayly lustes 

laym(e, obs. f. CLAIM. 

Claymore (kléimoe). Also 8 glaymore, 
ely-more. [ad. Gael. claidheanth (klai-anv) mor 
‘great sword’. Being two words in Gaelic, it 
has two accents: sometimes one, sometimes thc 
other, has the main stress in Eng.] 

Hist. The two-edged broadsword of the ancicnt 
Scottish Highlanders. Also (inexaetly, but very 
commonly) the basket-hilted broadsword intro- 
dneed in 16th e., whieh was frequently single-edged. 

(The claymore was not, except in extraordinary instances, 
two-Landed.) 

1772 Pennant Tours Scott. (1774) 289 Sec here a Cly.inore, 
or great two-handed sword. 1773 Boswei. Jrud. Hebrides 
15 Sept., The broad-sword now used .. called the glaymore 
(we. the great sword). 1775 Jounson Western Ist, Wks. X. 
457 Vheir arms were anciently the Glaymore, etc. ¢1787 
Burns Battle Sherif-Muir “i, By red claymores, and 
muskets’ knell. 1802 Camesett Lochéel’s Warning, When 
Albin her claymore indignantly draws. 1813 Scott Tricr- 
mnain Introd. vii, Its heroes draw no broad claymore. 1839 
Prarp Poems (1864) 11. 14 His nodding plume and broad 
eo ae i 

. ellipt, A man armed with a claymore. 

1848 Macautay //ist. Hug. 1. 553 He might then hope to 
have four or five thousand claymores at his command. 

Claymour, obs. f. Chamour. 

Claymy, Clayne, obs. f. Cuammy. CLEAN. 

Clay-slate. An argillaccous sedimentary rock, 
of blnish or grecnish colour, composed of indurated 
clay, characterized by being extremely fissile, the 
cleavage being entirely distinct from, and in origin 
subsequent to, the original stratification, which it 
crosses at all angles, while parallel to itself over 
large areas of country. 

In Great Britain the beds of clay-slate belong to the Cant- 
brian and Silurian series, and supply ordinary roofing slates 
as well as slates for school use, and slate pencils. In other 
parts there are masses of clay-slate of very different ages, 
some supposed to be as recent as the chalk formation. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 247/1 Clay slate, 1846 M«Cut- 
Loch Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 351 Vhere is also a strip 
of clay-slate. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. [Hygiene (ed. 3) 
1g ‘The purest water from granitic or clay-slate districts. 
1878 LAWRENCE tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 256 The character- 
istic feature of clay-slate..is that its slaty cleavage .. is 
altogether independent of its original bedding. 1881 
Juxes Sch. Manual Geol. 325 In the Andes of South Ame- 
rica vast masses of dark clay-slate. just like those found in 
our Silurian formations . . having Cretaceous fossils in some 
parts, and in other beds fossils more like Oolitic ones. 

Clay--stone. 

+]. ? Brick. Ods. 

€3340 Cursor AT. 5524 (Fairf.) Bab clay stane and morter. 

2. Afi. An earthy felspathic rock of igneous 
origin, and of various dull colours: the harder 
varieties were known as compact felspar. When 
breathed on it emits an odonr of damp elay. 


1777 G. Forsrer Voy, round World |. 149 A kind of brown 


talcous clay-stone .. common to all New Zeeland. 1843 
PortLock Geol. 153 A reddish coloured claystone, amygda- 
loid, very vesicular. 1850 Dana Geod. xiii. 584 The clay- 
stone has a dark nish-brown colour. 3185r Maysz Reip 
Scalp Junt. xx, Smoking out of curiously-carved pipes of 
the redclay-stone. 1876 Pace Adv. Fext-bk. Geol. vii. 134. 


3. Comb, Clay-stone porphyry, a clay-stone of 
more crystalline texture. 

1862 Ansten Clanned Isl. ut. x.(ed. 2) 271 Shale, occasion- 
ally hardening into an exceedingly compact clay-stone, or 
clay-stone porphyry. 

Clayth, -tht, obs. Sc. ff. CLoru. 


Cle, clea, obs. ff. CLER, claw. 

Cleach, cleech (kli#f}, v. Ods. exe. dial. 
In 3-§ eleche. /a. 7. 3 elahte, elachte; fa. 
pple.3claht. [ME. cleche, corresp. to the northern 
Cixxk (which has also in pa. t. and pple. c/a3¢, 
claucht), appears to go back to an unrecorded OF. 
*clac(e\an, *chehte (cf. bepkean, récan, tecan, and 
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their subsequent history). 
clutch is doubtful.] 

Ll. gxtr. To clutch. (Const. fo, foward.) 

aizeg Ancr, R.102 Hweder pe cat of helle claurede [z.r, 
clachte, clahte] euer toward hire, & cauhte, mid his cleafres, 
hire heorte heaued? c1zes &. £. Addit. P. B. 634 Clechez 
toa clene clope & kestez on be grene, 

2. trans. To clutch, grasp, lay hold of, seize. 

2a 1300 Geste A orn (Ritson) 961 (Miatz.) Ne mihte ich 
him never cleche, With nones kunnes speche. @ 1310 in 
Wright Lyric P. 37 Ant bede clenyen [?clengen] ther y hade 
claht. ¢1325 £. E. Adit. PB. 12 ses in clannes be clos, 
pay cleche gret mede, @1500 JSS. Cantad. Hf. v. 48 If. 82 
(Halliw.) Thus wolde he cleche us with his hande, With his 
fyngers on rawe. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bh., 
Cleach, to clutch. | 

3. trans. and éxir, Yo lift (water, ete.) in the 
hollow of the hand, or with any shallow vessel. 

¢ 1320 Cast, Love 734 Ne dar he seche non oper leche, pat 
mai riht of bis water cleche. ¢ 1420 Padlad. on Husb.v.158 
And bees the welles haunte and water cleche. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-th,, Cleach ,. to lade out {waler, 
etc.Jin a skimming kind of way, so as not to disturb the 
bottom. hone 

Cleach, sé. da’. [his may be merely the 
vb.-stem in combination ; but the word may pos- 
sibly be identieal with ME. c/eche, in the Ancren 
Riwle: see Curcne,] 

In conib, cleach-net, ‘a hand-net, similar to a 
shrimping-net, used in shallow, mnddy waters, to 
catch ‘pinks’ [minnows], or other small fish’. Miss 
Jackson, Shropsh. Word-bk, (1879). Cf. nest. 

Clea‘ching-net. Also cleeehing-. [f. prec. 
vb.+NeEt.] See quot.) 

1847-78 Hatuwet, Clhachingene/, a hand-net, with a 
semi-circular hoop and transverse bar, used by fishermen on 
the banks of the Severn. we Fisheries Fochit. Catal. ied. 4) 
125 Cleeching net .. used chiefly in floods to take fish that 
have found their way into any ditch or backwater. 

Clead, cleed, v. worth. dial. Forms: 4 
elep’e, klepe, elede, (clete), 4-6 cleth’e, 6 
eleith(e, (cleitht,, eleath, 6-9 eleid, 8- eleed, 
elead. Pa. t. and pple., 4- eled, (eledde, cledd, 
elethd): cf. Cuap. (ME. (north.) c/epe, pa. t. 
cledde, pa. pple. cled, a. ON, Alada, pa. t. klevdda, 
i pple. Adedd-r (Sw. Aaa, Da. kivde) to clothe ; 
. OTeut. type *A/aipjan, f. Aatpo- cloth, garment. 
(Not the exaet correspondent to OK. c/ddian:— 
type *aifojan.) ‘The pa. t., A/edda was from 
*Ladda; in later times the present stem has, by 
levelling, and assimilation to the type of feed, 
breed, etc., beeome cleed, clead. ‘Yhe normal Sc. 
spelling is c/eé/, but in the vbl. sb. has passed into 
general use in the form cleading.| =CLOTHE v. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM, 23072 \Cott.) Pe nede for tocleth (Kadri 
clep, Gétt. ctath, Trin. clope] and fede. ¢ 1325 Afetr. Hon. 
87 Wit hayr ful hard his bodi he cledde. 1375 Barsot:r 
Bruce 1. 356 ‘The byschop ..cled him rycht honorabilly. 
€1420 Chron. Viled. 132 And pore men love to clethe and 
fede. 1440 l’ork Alyst, xlviil. 287 Whanne | was clothles 
se me cledde. ¢1480 Guy Wari. (C.) 397 When bey were 

us ycledde. 1483 Cath. Angi. 67 Yo Clethe in manhode, 
hunianare. 1545 Jove Exp. Dan. iv. Gviijb, For that he 
was so excellently cled with glorye and innocencye. 1549 
Compl, Scot. vii. 11873) 70 Beand clethd in ane sydegoune. 
«1605 Montcomere Lyt as Aglanyvos 75 Cleith thy self 
with cair. a165r Catperwoop //ist. Kérk (1843) 11. 102 
‘That purenesse and perfection wherewith we are cled in 
baptisme. 1724 Ramsay 7ea-t. AL isc. (1733) 1. 85 I'd clead 
me braw and ladylike. «1774 Fercusson Caulder Water 
Poet. Wks. (1845) 22 Leaves to cleed the birken bowers. 
1795 Macneite Will §& Jean v, Night advancing, Cleads wi’ 
grey the neighbouring hill. 1816 Scotr Axé9. xxvi, ‘He 
Al 


Its relation to ¢/étch, 


ens weel encugh wha feeds him, and cleeds him.’ | ¢ 1850 

anet Hasutron RAymes for Times ti. 55 Cleed their limbs 
wi’ decent claes. 

Clead, sé. Sc. [f. Curap v.] Clothing, attire. 

1804 ‘Tarras /oems 4 (Jam.) In its brawest clead. /déd, 7 
As lang’s in simmer wadders cast their clead. 

Hence Clea‘dful a., ‘handsome in regard to 


dress’ (Jamieson.). 

1804 Tarras Poents 48 (Jain.) Compar'd to you, what's 
peevish brag Or beaus wi’ cleadfu’ triggin? 

Cleading (kli-din), v4/ sé. [In north, ME. 
clething, cleding, {. clethe, CLEAD ¥.+-INGT. In 
its original sensc now only dialectal ; but in sense 
2 it has passed into general use.] 

1. Clothing, apparel. Sc. and north Eng. 

a 1300 Cursor AL, 23982 Cleping [Gert, cledinng] wil I tak 
of care. a13z00 2. e Psalter ci. 27 [cii. 26] And als klep- 
inge elde sal alle pai. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 6943 
Vermyn in helle salle be pair clethyng. 1483 Catz. 
Angl. 67 A Clethynge, amictus, vestitus, 1988 A. Kinc 
tr. Canisius’ Cateck. 21 Thingis..as feiding, and cleathing. 
¢1600 Montcomer 3 Ventrous Knichis17 Our clething.. 
And vncouth armes. "1728 Ramsay Last Speech Miser xii, 
What's in either face or cleading, Of painted things. 1802 
R. Axpverson Cumdbld. Ball, 47 Gi'e us meat, drink, and 
cleading, it’s plenty for us. 1823 Gatt Entail 1. xxxv. 306 
“This bonny wee new cleiding o’ clay.’ 1830 — Lawrie 7. 
v1. viii, 289 Plain cleading does very well for plain folk. 
c18so Janer Hatton Crinoline 32, E wad juist ha’e yer 
cleedin’ bien, genty, an’ doss, k : 

2. Avech. A covering or casing (as of felt or tim- 
ber), applied to prevent radiation of heat, or to 
give increased security. , 

‘Thus it is used of the jacket or lagging of a boiler, cylinder 
or pipe; the boarding which lines a shaft or tunnel, etc. 


CLEAN. 


1849-50 Wraty Dict. Terms, Cleading, in locomotive cn- 
gines, ts usually made of narrow strips of timber, neatly 
fitted round the boiler and fire-box. 1874 Kxyicuy Déc/. 
Mech. Cleading .. the planking or skin of a canal lock. 
gate. 1881 M. Rrvxonps Pate os Engines. .with 
limbs of burnished Iron and cleading smoothly finished. 
1881 Ravaonp AVining Gl, Buntons, to which are nailed 
the boards forming the cleading or sheathing of a brattice. 


+Cleafre. Ods. rare. [Cf Criver.] A claw. 
az Ancr. R. 102 Hweder pe cat of helle claurede ener 
toward hire, & canhte, mid his cleafres, hire hcorte heaued ? 


Cleake, obs. f. CLEEK z. 
Cleam, cleme, v. Oés. exc. dial. Yorms: 1 


| cléman, [2 iclemen], 4-5 cleme, (4 elemme . 


Mod. dial. 8-9 eleam, clame, claim, clem. [OF. 
chiman, corresp. to MDu. &leemen, clénten, OUG. 
chleimen, ON, kleima, to daub, plaster, fashion in 
clay:~OTeut. *A/armjan, f. Alainto-, in OF. chim 
‘cloam’, potter’s clay, mud. (OE. had also the 
comp. gechéman, in early ME. clémen.) Supplanted 
in southern use in 14-15th e. by Cham. But clean 
is retaincd in some Yorksh. dial., and the c/ame, 
claim, of adjacent dialects, are apparently archaic 
pronuneiations of c/a} 

1. ¢rans. ‘Yo smear, anoint, bedaub, plaster; to 
rub, or daub (sticky matter) o4, or (a place} 
with sticky matter. 

[a 1000 Thorpe’s //om. 1. 20 Gecliem ealle da seamas mid 
tyrwan. a117§ Cott. Mont, 225 Yclem hall b{e] seames mid 
tirwan.] crooo irre Gram, xxviii. (23 165 Lino, ic 
clame. ¢1000 Suv. Leechd. 1.110 Clem on done cancer, 
ne do nan water to. ¢1325 £. #. ddd. P.V. 312 Make to 
be a mancioun .. penne clemme hit with clay comly with- 
inne. 1380 Wve Serv. Sel. Wks. 11. 93 Crist clemed 
{ver clammyde] cley on his eyen. ¢ 1420 Padlad, on Hust, 
mi, t25 Clente uppon the wounde oxe dounge aboute. 1671 
J. Weester Aletadiogr. iii. 30 The Cream of Milk, which 
may be clamed or spread as Butter, 1788 W. Marsiau. 
i. Vorksh. Gless. (ES. D. S.) Chae, to daub, .te spread 
unctnous matier} as salve on a plaster, butter on bread. 
1855 Routnson IV hitly Gloss , Clanie, to spread or smexr on 
a surface, as lime... or butter. 1897 f/odderness Gloss. (Ts. 
DS), Claim, 1883 Muddersficll Gloss. (I. DS) sv 
Cleam..«Cleam mea buttershaave’, spread me a slice of 
bread and butter. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Clantme or clante, 

b. fniv. To adhere, stick éo. 

1641 Bese Arne. Bhs. (1856) 107 If they should ramine it 
[a clay floor] presently it would cleame to the beater. 

2. fraus. ‘Yo agglutinate, enuse to stiek, clay 
with glutinous matter; to stick 2, ¢ogether, ete. 

1340 Hhampvo.e Psidicr xh. 27 (xliv. 25} Clemyd is in 
erthe oure wambe. 1398 ‘Trnvisa Barth. De P. Kv. xvi. 
(14951 185 Of clemyng of humour that is there.  /4fd. 
xix. Ixxili, 903 Butter is kyndely hote: clemynge and 
fatte, 1674 Rav A. Country Wis. 10 To Cleant..in 
Lincolnshire .. to glue together, 10 fasten with glue. 1755 
Jouxson Dict., Clase. in some provinces to clean: [1818 
Topp (adds! written also sometimes cées], to clog with any 
glutinous matter. 1855 Ronixson Whitby Gloss., To clame, 
to stick, to cause ta adhere, as paper against a wall; céamed 
up, advertised or posted. 1883 Nruddersfield Gloss AE. D.S. 
Cleam ..*the wind was so strong that it cleam‘d me to 
the wall’. 

Cleam‘e, obs. f. Cuaim. 

Clean (kl), a Forms: 1 eléne, (1, 3-4 
cléne 2 clono), 1-6 clene, 2-7 cleane, (4-6 
cleyn(e), 4-7 eleen(e, (5 elen, kleane, klene, 
5, 7 clayne), 6-elean. [Common Teut.: OE. 
cléne :—preh. *cliné- :—-WGer. *klaini: ef. OSax. 
clini, cleini, OF ris. cline, cleine, MDu. MLG. 
cleine, cléne, LG. and Du, Aled, icin, OG. 
chiein? clear, pure, clean, neat, delicate, fine, tiny, 
small, puny, MIG, A/edzie, mod. G. &let small, 
little; also Icel. A/éus snug, little, puny, Sw. &/en 
thin, slight, weak, Da. A/ein, weak. The original 
sense was ‘clear, pure’; OITG. shows how this 
passed into the mod.G. sense ‘little’; the orig. 
sense is more nearly retained in Eng., where, how- 
ever, it has becn encroached upon by the Romanic 
clear and pure. E 

‘Lhe final -, -27, is suffixal; the stem klaé- is by some re- 
ferred to the vb.stem Adi-, Atai-, &di- ‘to stick § with the 
suggested connexion of sense that sticky things, such, as oil, 
give a clear surface, or ‘make the face to shine’. | Cf. also 
the ancient practice of anointing, with its assoctattons. 

The early variants cZéne, clone, are app. due to a mixture 
of the orig. adj. cae with the orig. adv. chine: ef Sort.] 

L. +1. Clear. a. Free from anything that dims 


lustre or transparency. Obs. 
(In later use passing into 2.) y 
cr04go in Sax. Leech. 11. 296 part eal se lichoma sy clanes 
hiwes. a 1123 O. E. Chron, an, 1110 Ealle ba niht Wars 8¢o 
lyft swide clene. 1398 TRevisa Barth, De P. Ro XNWL XCIx. 
(1495) 588 Glasse is clene and pure and specyally bryghie and 
Clere. 1890 Srenser ¥.Q. 1 vii. 33 All of Diamond perfect 
sure and cleene. 1670 Cotton Esfernon u. vin. 366 A 
iamond. .reputed one of the finest and cleanest for its size 
in France. 1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4499/4 One other rough 
Stone. .Christaline, White and Clean. 
a os Kank 3 
¢1000 Ags, Ps. Ixii. 9 [Ixiti. 11] Kynincg sceal on Drihtne 
ckene blisse, hluttre habban. 
+c. Clear in sound or tone. Obs. 
ao00. lene 750 (Gr.) pas word cwedad clenuni stefnum, 
pam is Ceraphin nama. a 
+d. Clear of all cncumbrance or restrictions. 
a1300 Charter of Eadweard (dated a 1067) 2 ‘eae Dith 
-2 
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IV. 199 AElfrid hauet yseld Gise biscop his land .. sacleas 
and clene, 
II. Pure, undefiled, unsullied. 

2. Free from any defiling or deteriorating ingre- 
dient; unmixed with foreign matter, pure, un- 
adulterated. Now eommonly expressed by pure, 
except when the contaminating ingredient is ‘ dirt’; 
as in ‘pure’ or ‘elean water’, As applied to 
metals, there may originally have been connexion 
with the prec. notion of ‘ clear’, ‘ undimmed’. 

883 Cod. Dipl. II, 111 Dect land ic selle Cynulfe for syx- 
tiguim mancesa clenes goldes. a1o00 Edgar's Canons § 39 
in Thorpe Laws I]. 252 (Bosw.) Clene oflete, and clane 
win, and clene water. 1297 R. Grovc. (1724) 435 Hyr may- 
deues brouzte hyre clene water. a Laxcu. #. Pi Alvi. 
292 Bred. .of clene whete. 1382 Wryeite AXev. xxi. 18 The 
citee it silf was of cleeue gold, lijk to cleene glas. ¢1440 
Gesta Rom, Ixiv. 276 (Harl. MS.), I am an infant at be 
pappis, and live with clene melke. 1463 Bury IWills (1850) 
17 A torche of clene vexe [wax]. 1519 Horman Vnlg. in 
Promp. Parv. 80 Of clene syluer, argento puro. 1633 
Treas. Eid. Secrets cxvii, A tittle cleane wine. 1635 R. 
N. Camden's Hist. Eltz, t. 35 Good money of cleane 
silver. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship 59 alf-clean hemp is 
very foul, and full of shivers. 1872 R. B. Suvrn Mearag 
Statist. 26 A seam of good clean coal. 1883 Cassed/'s Fam, 
Jag. Aug. §28/1 The beans [are] then put through a win- 
nower..and it is then called ‘clean coffee’. 

b. Of arabl@land: free fron: weeds, ereeping 
roots, and the like, prejudicial to husbandry. 

3. Free from dirt or filth; unsoiled or unstained: 
the proper gpposite of dirty or foul. Now the 
ordinary sense. 

¢897 K. ELrrep oe Eee Past. xxxix. 283 Donne bid 
Sat hus clene, 1297 R. Grove. (1724) 433 Aud wesse her 
fet alclene. ¢1394 7. 22. Crede 689 Pei tea clobed in clob 
pat clennest scheweb. a1sso Christis Kirke Gr. i, ‘Vhair 
came our kitties, washen clene. 1568 Grarrox Chron. 11. 
378 Their harnesse was so cleane and bright. 1gg0 Suaks. 
Alids. Nv wv. ii. 41 Let Thisby haue cleane linnen. 1 
Cor. u.iii 68 Bid them wash their laces, And keepe their 
teeth cleane. 1611 Bist Job ix. 30 If 1..make my handes 
neuer so cleane. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. xviii. 328 
Six clean ..shirts. 1832 Maxrvat .V. Forster xxxvi, 
What sailors call ‘clean shirt days’—Sundays and Thurs- 
days. 1856 Emerson Zug. Tratts, Manners Wks. (Bohn) 
Il. 48 A Pecheca may possibly be clean; an English- 
man is conscientiously clean. 1887 Mase. WertTNERAL 
Tivo N.C. Maids xxv. 174 Ver pretty buff cotton gown 
--was clean on that morning. 1888 Tyes 10 Oct. 5/5 [A 
Lloodhound] trained frou1a puppy to bunt ‘the clean shoe’, 
that is to say, follow the trail of a man whose shoes have 
not been prepared by the application of blcod or aniseed. 


b. in various speeifie senses ; Of ships: Having | 


the bottom free from barnaeles, ete. Of whaling 
or fishing vessels: With no fish or oil aboard, 


empty; also said co//og. of an angler’s basket. 

1666 Lond, Gaz. No. 58/3 In their return they gave Chace 
toa Caper..but the Caper being clean, escaped them. 1690 
Leutrrete Brief Rel. (1857) 11.63 Their ships being cleaner 
then his, so outsail’d him. 1720 De For Capt. Singleton x. 
(1840) 181 As we were a clean ship, we gained upon lier. 


18z0 W. Scoresay Arctic Keg. II. ci No other opportunity 


of procuring a whale occurred .. The ship returned hoine 
clean, 1840 Marryat Poor Jack vi, We had a clean hold 
.-for we had but just come to our fishing-ground. 

c. Of paper: Not written on, blank. Of printers’ 
proofs: Free from eorreetions or alterations. Of a 
copy of writing, ete.; Free from corrections, fair. 

1674 Crarenvon fist, Red. xiv. (1843) ies A clean 

iece of paper, sealed with three impressions of an antique 

ead. sod. Make a clean copy of this sheet. The proofs 
as returned to press were almost clean. 

da. Phrases (fig.): Clean Bill of Health: see 
Bit $6.3 10. Zo have clean hands, to keep the 
hands clean, to be innocent of wrong-doing. Zo 
keep a clean tongue: to abstain from offensive or 
foul talk. Zo make a clean breast: see Breast 
5¢. To show a clean pair of heels: to escape 
by superior speed. 

1600 Apr. Assor £.xf, Yonah 388 From which I would 
that our countrymen... would keepe their hands cleane, 
1828 Scorr /. Af. Perth iv, Harry Smith had best show a 
clean pair of heels for it. 1830 Gen. P, Tnompson A-verv. 
(1842) 1, 325 Let them keep a clean tongue on the subject of 
republicanism. 1838 Mas. Cartyte Leff. 1. 96, 1 would 
have. .made a clean hreast of all my thinkings and doings. 
1854 G. 13. Ricnarpson Univ. Code v. 963 Have you a clean 
bill of health? 1876 Green Short Hist. x. § 2. 766 It was 
true that the hands of the Governor-General were clean, 
1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet 1. xii. (1883) 93 Your hus- 
band..will show them a clean pair of heels off the Nore. 
1884 T. Hotmes Gore in Law Times 8 Nov, 29/1 He did 
not go into court with clean hands. : ; 

4. Void of spiritual or moral stain or pollution 
(or what is so considercd); pure; undefiled, chaste, 


innocent. Const. + of, from. 

971 Blicki. Jiom. 13 Eadize beop pba clanan heortan, 
foben be hie God geseod. ¢1000 AEtreic Deut. xxiii. 22 
pu byst cla:ne [adsgue peccato eris|, arago Ureisun in 
Cott. Hom, 193 More lif cleane urom alle queadschipe, 
/bid. 195 Moder..and meiden cleane of alle laste. ¢ 1386 
Cnaucer Ant's T, 1468 Goddesse of clene chastitee. 
Wife's 7. 88 We wol been holden wise and clene of synne. 
e1400 Destr. Troy 399 Conyng in the clene artis. ¢1430 
Life St. Nath, (1884) 15 An appl! kynge pe whiche was 
bore of a_clene vir, 1547-8 Bk. come Pr., Commun. 
Prayer, Our synfull bodies, maie bee made clene by his 
body. x611 Bice Ps. li. 10 Create in mee acleane heart, 
OGod. 1842 T'exsyvson S?. Simeon Styl, 210 1 trust That 
1 am whole, and clean, and meet for Heaven. 1868 FRee- 
man Novi. Cong, IL. vii. 161 A man of good and clean life. 
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+b. Guiltless of a charge or accusation ; inno- 
eent. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 4 8 Ha ha, traiturs, now wel is sene 
Que set yee be fu oeglene. 560 Rotiann Crt. Venus 
u. 646 Gif he was clene, tha aw his Innocence, 1609 
Skene Keg, Maj. Acts Robt. /, 33 Gif he be made quit, 
and cleane: all his gudes salbe restored to him. i 

5. Free from ceremonial defilement, according to 


the Mosaie Law, and similar codes. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp, Luke xi. 41 Ponne beod cow ealle bing 
clene, 1382 Wyctur usd, xix.18 In the which whanne a 
clene man wetith ysoop, he shal sprenge of it the tente. 
1608 Bree (Douay) Nuwd. xviii. g A man that is cleane 
shal gather the i of the cow. 1611 — Lew, vil. 19 As 
for the flesh, all that be cleane shall cate thereof. did. xi. 
37 Ifany part of their carkasse fall vpon any sowing seed 
which is to be sowen, it shalbe cleane. 

b. Of beasts: Not defiling, fit to be used for 
food. Akin to this is the modern use, opposed to 
‘foul’ as applied to fish at and immediately after 
spawning. 

¢ 1000 ALLFRIc Gen. vii. 2 Nim into be of eallum clanum 
nitenum seofen & seofen. c1250 Gen. 4 Ex, 626 Sacrede 
he Sor-on, for fowles frame Ilc seuende der of clene kin. 
1611 Bipte Deut. xiv. 11 Of all cleane birds ye shall eate, 


1870 Pennee Sod, Pract. Angler 147 Clean .. Salmon fit - 


to eat: neither just going to spawn, nor just after spawning. 
1885 Biack White Heather ui, ‘ Well, uow, is this one 
right?’ ‘Acclean fish, sir,’ was the confident answer. 
ce. Free from the pollution of leprosy or other 
contagious disease. 
rye Wreur A/a/?. viii. 2 Lord, 3if thou wolt, thou maist 
make me clene. 1611 Bipte 2 Aiags v.10 Goe and wash 
in Iordane seuen times..and thou shalt be cleane. 
+d. Gelded. Oés. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 1 A cleane weather is such 
a one as hayth had both his stones taken away. 
6. Clean in habit: usually of beasts; Creancy. 
1568 Grarton Chron. 11.575 He abhorred her company, 
as a Cleane creature doth a yon, 1683 Trvon Way to 
‘fealth 381 Beasts that are called Clean, are such as do re- 
fuse all kind of unclean Food. Afod. The squirrel is a clean 
animal. 
+ 7. Of style or language: Free from faults, cor- 
teet, pure, ‘chaste’, elegant. Oés. or arch. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 77 Gydo..declaret it more clere & on 
clene wise. 1528 7ydall’s Conf. in St fecl. Mem, 1. 
App. xvii. 38 The new printed Testament in Englishe. .is of 
more cleyner Euglishe. 1§3x Etyot Gov. 1. xtv. (1883) 1. 
142 A more clene and elegant stile. 1581 J. Bet. /faddon's 
insu, Osor. 260b, The cleane and pure elegaucy of Cicero. 
1705 Hearne Collect. 28 Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I, 105 The 
Book is written in a clean stile. 1713 Nofe in Burton's 
Diary (1828) III. 16 He had free conversation, in clean 
Latin, with the foreign envoys. 1854 Emerson Lett. 4 Soc. 
Alfms, Poet, & limag. Wks. (Bohn) IIL, 158 Writing clean 
verses for magaziues. 
+ 8. Net. Ods. 
1381 in Eng. Grlds (1870) 46 He shal haue of pe clene 
katel of be Ghia xX messes songyn for his soule. 
ITI. Fair, fine, comely, neat, elever. 
(The sense-development is here uncertain: cf. F. propre.) 
+9. (%) Fair, fine, ‘proper’. An epithet of ad- 
iniration or commendation, the foree of which it is 
in many instanees difficult to ascertain, 
c1yo Gaw. § Gr. Aut. 163 Blype stones..richely rayled 
in his aray clene. € 1350 Will. Palerne 1124 Al be mt ti 
cumpanye com to pe place. did. ae Wip be clennest 
cumpanye pat euer king ladde. 1375 Baruour Bruce xt. 
141 So gret, so gud men, and socleyne. fs. x1. 427 The 
ne z left, with ane clene menjhe. @ 1440 Str Eglam, 452 
Iie hath slayne syxty on a day, Welle armyd men and 


clene, 1581 W. Starrorp £xam. Compl. i. 19 He was 
wonte to keepe halfe a score of cleane men in his house. 

10. Neatly-made, well-fashioned ; not unwieldy ; 
trim, shapely, comely. Cf. clean-limbed, etc. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Iyfe's Prof. 598 He hadde a paire Of legges 
and of feet so clene and faire. ¢1430 Syr Gener. The 
king was of making so clene, That to love him she must 
uede, 1645 WaLteR Poet. Wks. (J.), Thy waist is straight 
nud clean As Cupid's shaft. 1688 Lond. Gas. No. 2379/. 
Lost...a Coach-Gelding .. clean of all his Limbs. ‘1 38 
Sir G. Steeurn Adv. Search Horse iii. (1841) 52 The hocks 
and legs .. have that character which the jockies describe 
as ‘clean’. F 

b. Ship-building. 

1709 Lond. Gas. No. 4510,’ 
Tun, very full built foreaed, with a clean Tail. ¢ 1880 
Rudim, Navig, (Weale) 107 Clean, a term generally used 
to express the acuteness or sharpness of a ship’s body. 

ll. Sharp (of wit), clever, smart, skilful, adroit, 
dexterous ; neat and finished in action. (So OIG. 
chleini ‘ sagax, versutus, argutus ’.) 

(The first two quotations may belong to 9.) 

1400 Destr. Troy 1496 The secund of be suster .. Cas- 

ndra was cald, clennest of wytte, 1485 Caxton Paris & 
. 2 He held hym self ryghte clene in armes. 1898 F, 
Menes in Shaks.Cent. Prarse24 When cheating and craftines 
is counted the cleanest wit, 1623 Masstncer Bondman v, 
iii, 111 cut as clean a caper from the ladder As ever merry 
Greek did. 1655 Fuuurr CA. //ist. i. v. $29 A clean Con- 
ceit, and as full of Wit as Devotion. ax T. Brown 
Praise Poverty Wks, 1730 1.93 The legerdeman must be 
clean. 1857 Hottann a Path xxvi. 332 Yes, Sir! that 
was a clean ae 1884 Liltpwhite's Cricket Annual 110 
A good bat and sharp clean field. 


IV. Clear of obstruetions, or unevenness. 
12. Unencumbered by anything standing or lying 
in the way; clear, bare, void. Of anehorage 
ound ; Free from rocks, and the like; opposed to 
‘foul’, Of timber: Free from knots. 


Built on fine pais lines, 
‘Vhe Hoy Burthen g or 10 


CLEAN. 


1375 Barsour Bruce xut 443 The feld so cleyn wes 
maid NA Sees men, that nane abad. 1386 Cuavcer 
Frankl. T. 20 Whan ye han maad the coost so clene Of 
Rokkes that ther nys no stoon ysene. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
(J.), The timber and wood are in some trees more clean, in 
some more knotty. 1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 196 There 
is Water enough, and a clean Bottom. 1793 Smpaton 
Edystone L. § 262 ‘To drop an anchor as soon as we got into 
clean ground. 1867 Smyvtu Sailor's Word-bk., Clean, free 
from danger, as clean coast, clean harbour. 1884 WVest.Aforn. 
4S Aug. 1/5 ‘he oak is. .clean, and very hearty. 

13. Clear of inequalities or unevennesses, clean-cut. 

1 Moxon Afech, Exerc. (1703) 202 If you have not at 
first brought your Work clean; that is..gone deep enough 
with your Gouge to take off all the Risings of the Stuff the 
Draw-knife left. 1733 Crerne Eng. Malady 1, xi. § 1 (1734) 
99 The Strokes of such a Pulse are seldom clean and tee. 
1807 Med. Fra/. XVI1. 188 A clean wound, in the fore arm. 
1853 Kane Grinnel/ Exp. iv. (1856) 34 The clean ahrupt 
edge of the fractures, 1871 Tyxpa.e # rage. Sc. (ed. 6) 1. 
xih if? No slate ever exhibited so clean a cleavage. 

. 14. With nouns of aetion, ctc.: Where no- 
thing is left behind ; entire, complete, total, perfect, 
sheer. (Influenced by the ady.; with ‘a clean 
sweep’ ef. to sweep clean.) In early use, esp. in 
alliterative verse, often used vaguely. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 25529 (Cott.) Giue us clene serift at hald. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 2801 The Kyng +. declarit atl his clene 
wille, £0. 10441 Schuld haue killit pis kyng with his clen 
strenkith. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 227b, Make 
clene confessyon. 1831 Exyot Gov. 1. viii. (1883) I. 46 With 
wonderfull strength and clene might. 1611 Biste Lev. 
xxiii. 22 When ye reape the haruest .. thou sbalt not make 
cleane riddance of the corners of the field. 16xx Cotcr., 
Nettoyer au balay, to make cleane work, to sweepe all 
away. 1868 J.H. Bunt Ref. Ch. Eng. 1. 318 The clean 
sweep which had been made of so many ancient rights. 

15. Comé.: see after the adv. 

Clean (kl?n), adv. For forms see adj. [OE. 
cline, cléne, {. the adj. ; but the original form was 
cldne (:~klan’( jo), whenee ME. had occasionally 
clane, clone.] 

I. Of manner: in a ‘clean’ manner. 

(In many instances, this may be analysed as an adj. stand. 
ing as complement of the predicate, and referring to a sb. 
espe or understood ; ¢. g. clean purged, purged so as 
to be clean, etc.) 

+1. Clearly, brightly. Oés. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 55 A Boll of bras burneschid full 
clene. cx1g20 Anturs of Arth. xxix, Her countur-felit, and 
hur kelle were colurt ful clene. 

2. In a manner free from dirt; or so as to leave 
no dirt, refuse, or obstructions. 

¢1o00 AELrric Lev. xxiii. 22 Ne ripe ge to clane. 1375 
Barsour Bruce xvii. 213 The feld was clengit cleyne. 1523 
Lp. Berners Froiss. I. xxvii 40 Clene confessed and re- 
pentaunt. 21533 Frimt Disput. Purg. (1829) 105 One 
that was clean purged of his wit, 1614 Marxnam Cécap 
flusd. 1, i. (1668) 5 Stroak his neck and body clean over, 
leaving no sweat nor filth, a163x Donne Sedections (1840) 
2o A man walks clean if in a foul way he contract hut a few 
spots of dirt. J/ed. The rooin must be clean swept. ; 

3. Cleverly, neatly, dexterously; ‘without mis- 
carriage’ (J.). 

153 Evyot Gov. u xvii. (1883) 1. 181 The most honorable 
exercise. .is to ryde suerly and clene. 1597 Mortey /ntrod, 
Alas. 179 Howe to..sing cleane, expressing their wordes 
with deuotion and passion. 1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. 36 
To helpe to write cleane, fast and faire together. «1755 
Henxtey (J.}, Pope came off clean with Homer. 186s tr. 
Spohr's Autobiog. 1. 42 Tietz played the secondo..without 
faltering and perfectly clean. 

+4. (?) Properly, completely. Oés. 

¢ 1420 Avow, Arth. xxxvili, He is ..clene clad in stele. 
@ 1533 Lp. Bexxers //uon \wiii. 197 Gerames_yssued out 
clene armed. 1868 Grarton CAron. II. 477 Came to the 
Dolphyns pees which was cleane armed. 

. OF degree. : 

5. Without anything omitted or left; without 
any exception that may vitiate the statement, with- 
out qualification ; wholly, entirely, quite, absolutely, 

This sense naturally arose from the consideration tbat 
when a substance is taken entirely out of any vessel, etc., 
without leaving a particle behind, the vessel is left clean, 
nnd its cleanness is a nieasure of the completeness of the 
removal. Hence c/ean was naturally used with all verbs 
of taking, driving, or going away, of losing, and thence of 
finishing up, completing, or per ere any action. 

a. with verbs of removal, and the like. (The 
use of adverbs or prepositional phrases qualifying 
the verb introduces const. c.) 

axo00 Ced. Difl. 1. 311 Dxt_min cynn clane [A/S. 
clane] zewite. ¢ 1330 R. Wities Chron. (1810) 7 Pei chiaced 
—- retons so clene. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sgr's. 7. 618 Al 
his foue is clene fro me ago. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 800 His 
sy3t was clene ytake hym fro. 1§6x Hottyavsn Hom. 

tk, 11 Somtyme is the hearing lost clene. 1562 J, 
evwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 146 When mery drinkers 
drinke of cleane, 1611 Dupre Josh. iii, 17 Vutill all the 
people were passed cleane ouer Jordan. a 1626 Bacox Alar. 
& Uses Com, Lazy 28 The heire is cleane discharged of the 
burthen. 1745 P. Toomas Jrud. Anson's Voy. 286 One of 
our great Shot .. earried one of his Legs clean off. 1853 
Eruntey £ss., ALy Novel 273 The purpose of the book seems 
clean gone out of the writer's mind. 1883 Liovp £66 4 
flow 11. 22, I believe he’s gone clean off his head. 

b. with other verbs. 

€1380 Sir fernméb, 3537 Clene panne bay turnde hure 
mod. ¢ 1420 Axtarsof A rth.x\, And cleuet his schild clene. 
1547 Lfomilics, Meg fr. God UW. {509166 They shall clean 
overgrow us. 1571 Hanmer Chron, Jre/, (1633) 121 Van- 

uished and cleane overthrown. 1590 Srenxser /.Q. 1.1. 50 
An cleane dismayd to see so uncouth sight. ¢ 32840 CrovcH 


° 


CLEAN. 


Early Poenis vu. 47 Food which..may be clean denied ine 
een to-day. 1867 Trottore Chrou. Barset U1. lxiv. 218 
Perhaps you didn’t know that he was clean ruined. 188 
Daily News 9 July 2 Spiro was clean bowled, leg stump by 
the Eton captain. 1888 Lone. Wave XI. 455 Like a man 
who has been clean-bowled—first ball. ; 

ce. with prepositions and adverbs, as agazust, 
withoul, beside, away, from, through, out, over, etc. 
¢1§00 Hickscoruer in Hazl. Dedsicy 1. 182 Clean fro thy 
wealth she will thee lift. 1500 88 Virgilins in ‘Thoms Prose 
Rom. 22 He take a ronne and lept klene over. 1526 Tin- 
pALE Acts xxvi. 9 To do..thynges, clene agaynst the name 
off Jesns. 1562 Coorer Answ. Priv. Masse (1850) 71 In this 
ye speak clean beside the word of God. 1587 Harrison 
England w, xiii. (1877) 1. 255 The new towne standeth 
cleane withont the limits of the old. 1590 Suaxs. Cov. 
Err... i. 134 Roming cleane through the bounds of Asia. 
1593 Bison Govt. Christ's Ch. 20x Cleane against the 
intent of the writers. 1745 P. Tuomas Fral. Anson's Voy. 
282 Every Part of which was cut clean through. 1857 
Livinestone Jrav. vii, 140 note (Frank Vardon’, A ball .. 
went clean through his shoulder-hlade. . 

d. with such adjectives as contrary, different, 
other, contradiclory, impossible, wrong, etc. 

1838 Starkey England i, 8 The wych thyng to me semyth 
clene contrary. 185% Recorpe Pathw. Anowl. 1. Defin., 
An other thyng cleane different from the depenesse. ee 
Harrison Papand ut. i. (1877) 1. 35, Lam cleane of another 
mind. @ 1593 H. Suitrn Wes. (1867) I]. 430 The church of 
Rome, being clean contradictory, doth marvellously err, 
a 1635 R. Sipves in Spurgeon 7rveas. Dav. Ps. xxvii. 8 With 
God it is clean otherwise. 1839 C. Bronte Let. in Mrs, 
Gaskell Life 131 Your proposal has almost driven me ‘clean 
daft’, 185 D. Jerrotp Sé. Giles xxix. 299 She was going 
clean wrong, 1883 STautysrass tr. Gritnin's Teut, Mythol. 
IIT. Introd. 50 To make a real portrait of Deity is clean 
impossible. 


+6. In this sense it was often strengthened by 
other words, as @// clean, clean and low, quite and 
clean, Obs. (or dial.) 

a 31378 Cott. Hont. + Pat hi alle clone simle beloccn were. 
¢1zog Lay. 23777, He was al clane Of olifantes banc. 
¢1330 R. Bruxne Ciro. (1810) so Knoute..chaced him 
out of Norweie quyte & clene. ¢13q0 Cursor A. 14803 
(Fairf.) Alle bis cuntree..rises wip him quite & clene. 1375 
Barsour Bruce x. 124 [He] saw the king aie vp, cley’n 
and low His land. ¢ 1440 Partonope 5484 Youre old manerys 
be turned alle clene. 1587 GoLpinc De Moruey (1617) Pref. 
They break off quite and clean. 163 Sin H. Fincu Law 
(1636) 105 And thereof quit and cleanc to ouste the feoffee, 
donee, or lessee. 1832 Black. Mag. Apr. 640 Are ye quite 
and clean gan¢ wrang? 

Clean-, adj. and adv. in comd. 

1. a. With pa. pples. as clean-armed, -built, 
-ntade, -shaped, -shaved, washed, cic. b. parasyn- 
thetic derivatives, as cleas-complexioned, -con- 
scienced, Saced, -grained (wood), -legged, ete. €. 
with present pple., as clean-feeding, -going, -looking, 
sailing. -sweeping, etc. 

1s13_ More Rich. (//. Wks. 35/2 He was..of bodye 
myghtie, stronge, and cleane made. 1568 Futwet Like 
Will to Like in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 329 A clean-legeed 
gentleman. 1592 Danie. Compl. Rosaurond (1717) 43 My 
clean-arm’d Thoughts repell’d an unchast Lover. 1604 
Jas. I. Counterbil. (Arb.) 112 His delicate, wholesome, and 
cleane complexioned wife. 1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4420/6 
Clean-sailing Ships .. were the first which came up with 
part of the Enemy’s Squadron. 1751 Smo~Letr Per. Péc. 
(1779)_1. xxvi. 236 Master of such a clean- going frigate, 
1787 Burns Let. Nicoé 1 June, A clean-shankit .. tight, 
weel-far'd winch. 1804 Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) 11. 182 
‘This clean looking pretty bird. 1826 J. SmitH Panorama 
Se. & Art 1. 97 Clean-grained deal, perfectly free from knots. 
3840 Marryat Poor Yack vi, A tall, clean- built chap. 
1846 Commerc, Atag. Oct. 136 ‘The over-wrought .. zeal of 
some ‘clean-sweeping’ apologist. 1853 Hickir tr. dris- 
toph. (1872) 11. 634 The blanket .. was clean-washed. 1878 
Grosartin //. Sore's Poems Introd. 40/2 A whole-hearted, 
clean-conscienced man. 1885 Biack White Heather i, 
The..straight-limhed, clean-made figure of a man. 

2. Special comb.: clean-bred a., of pure stock, 
thoroughbred; clean-cut, cut with smoothness 
and evenness of surface ; hence, sharply outlined or 
defined; clean-fingered, with clean or nimble 
fingers; honest, scrupulous, nice; clean-handed, 
having clean hands, free from wrong-doing; hence 
clean-handedness; clean-limbed, shapely of 
‘limb, well- proportioned, lithe; clean ~- skins 
(Austral.), unbranded cattle; clean-timbered a., 
well-built, clean-limbed. 

3882 //lustr, Sport. & Dram, News 22 July 451/3 A sleek- 
looking individual..by no means *clean-bred to look at. 
1843 Lever ¥. Hinton vii. (x878) 45 The mouth whose 
*clean-cut lip .. betokened birth. 1878 Huxtry /*hysioer. 
23 Rocks..cut through so as to expose clean-cut sur- 
faces. 1883 Pal? Mall G. 15 Nov. 11/2 Canon Wil- 
berforce .. the cleanest-cut and the bravest Englishman on 
the temperance platform. 1558 Q. Kenxepy Compend. 

Treat, in Wedr, Soc. Misc. (1844) 119 Swa religious and 
*clene-fyngerit that thair wyl na thyng perswade thaim 
without testimony of Scripture. 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 
285 A worthy General of an Army. .clean-fingered, without 
Bribery or corruption. 1768-74 Tucker £2. Nat, I. rox 
All the figures that any clean-fingered damsel can cut out 
of it. 1728 Gay Begg. Op.1. iii, A mighty *clean-handed 
fellow. 1779 [list. Europe in dus. Reg. (1780) 81/1 The 
noble minister..was said to be AReouncaaed in the most 
eminent degree. 1887 Atheuenn 3 Dec. 744/3 Practical 
reform and real *clean-handedness in politics. 146-83 in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 39 Any BS ye..° clene byrthe, *clene 
lymmed. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 3 Horses. .ver 
strong and clean limb’d. 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6 87/2 
well set clean limb’d Man, 1881 Grant Bush Life ta 
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Queeus!. 1. xv. 209 All hands are anxious to try their luck 
with the “clean-skins, 1588 Snaks. L. L. L. v. it. 642, I 
thinke Hector was not so “cleane timber'd. His legge is 
too big for Hector. : 

Clean (kla), v. [In 15th «. c/ene, f. the adj. : 
it takes the place to a certain extent of the earlier 
vb, CLEANSE, OE. c/ésstan; and in current use fo 
clean is more literal than Zo cleanse, having a more 
direct and obvious relation to the adj. Cf. CLEANSE 
1.] To make clean. 

1. ¢vans. To fice from dirt, filth, or impurity. 

1681 Loud, Gaz. No. 1666/2 The English Frigats are now 
so well Fitted and Cleaned, that none of the Algerines they 
meet with, escape them. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. vi. 
138 We scrubb'd and clean’d our Men of War. 1714 Gay 

vivia\. 24 Clean oo shoes. 1800 tr, Lagrange’s Chen. 
IL. 395 A method of cleaning lincn. .stained by preparations 
of mercury. 1860 TynpatiGlac. 1. § 7. 259 The portrait... 
was given toa painter to be cleaned. 1875 Jowett /’lalo 
(ed. 2) III, 656 A napkin .. to clean the mirror. . 

b. Said, by servants or operatives employed in 
dirty or dusty work, of making themselves clean 
and tidy in the aftcrnoon or evening, 

1876 Miss Brappon ¥. ageard s Dau.ix, That afternoon 
toilet which was known throughout Penmoyle as ‘cleaning 
oneself’, 1877 VN. IV. Léncoinsh. Gloss. 8.v., Come, Mary, 
get cleaned; its just tea-time. 1889 .Vezuspr. She (the ser- 
vant) had gone up stairs to clean herself. 

e. Often in specific (contextual) senses: ¢.g. to 
clear arable land of weeds, esp. of the roots of 
creeping plants; to clear a ship’s bottom of bar- 
nacles, shells, sea- weeds, and other accretions; to 
remove from fish, or the like, the parts unfit for 
food ; also ref. of foul fish, to regain good con- 
dition after spawning. 

c1480 Voce. in Wr.-Wiileker 609 Sarrie, to clene, cutte, 
orwede, 1697 Damnier Voy. (1698) 1. xvi. 443 Vo hale our 
Ship ashore, to clean her bottom. 1745 P. Tuomas Fru. 
Anson's 103%. 49 This Day .. we also clean’d our Ship's 
Bottom .. in order to her better sailing, 1841 Laxe 4 rad. 
Nts. I. 100 The Maid took the fish, and cleaned them. 
3853 Sover Pantroph. 187 Clean and salt a wild boar. 
1867 F. Francis Augding i, (1880) 40 About June chub go 
upon the shallows to clean themselves. 1886 Law Tiuies 
151/2 Land ploughed and cleaned for sowing barley. 

da. 70 clean the board (collog.s: to clear off all 
that it contains, and leave it empty; to clear it. 

1884 L/arper's Mag. Jan. 2992 When a man cleaned the 
board he had something to be proud of. 

2. adsol., and tntr. (for refi.). 

1708 Lond, Gas. No. 4431/15 The same Day came in.. 
Her Majesty's Ships .. to clean. 1748 J. Linn Lett. Navy 
lid. (1757) 123 Our fleets may winter there, clean and repair. 
x880 MacCormac datisept, Surg. 113 The wound had in 
the first place to ‘clean’, and this cleaning was necessitated 
by the death of a superficial layer of tissuc. 

3. trans. To clean down: to clean from top to 
bottom, or by sweeping down. 70 clean up: to 
clean by taking up dirt or dust; to bring (a thing) 
up to a certain pitch or standard of cleanness: see 


also CLEAN sd. 

1872 Mark Twatn Roughing it xxxvi. (Hoppe), ‘The 
machine was stopped, and we cleaned up. ‘That is to say 
we..washed the mud patiently away tiP nothing was left 
but the long-accumulating. mass of quick-silver. 1887 
Besant Chifdr. Giteou u. i, Yor thirty years... not even 
admitting a woman to clean up, 

4, 7o clean oul. to clean by emptying; hence 
transf. \o empty, cxhaust, leave bare. Also ig. 

1844 W. H. Maxwei. sports & Adv. Scotl. ix, The | 
larder was utterly cleaned out. 1858 O. W. Hotes Aus. 
Breakf-t. (1865) 53 (Hoppe) There is a great danger that 
a man’s first life-story shall clean him out, so to speak, 
of his best thoughts. 1866 Cartyte Juang. Addr. 180 
You will see how we may clean-out the foul things in that 
Chancery Court. 1887 Scotsman 19 Mar., The obligation 
to clean out the canal. | 

b. slang. ‘To deprive of cash, to ‘rook’. 

x81z J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Cleaned out, said of a 
gambler who has lost his last stake at play; also, of a flat 
who has been stript of all his money. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist xxxix, He has cleaned me out, but I can go and 
eam some more. 

5. To clean away, off; to remove dirt, defilement, 
or the like. 

2 1839 Praep Poems (1864) 11. 3 A thousand hands. .Clean 
off each ancient stain or soll, 


Clean, sé. [f. the stem of the vb.] 

An act of cleaning: chiefly in comb., as @ clean 
up, clean out, etc. spec. (in U.S. Afining) clean- 
up: ‘the operation of collecting all the valuable 
product of a given period or operation in a 
stamp mill, or in a hydraulic or placcr mine? 
(Raymond). 

3872 Raymonp Statist. Mines & Mining 21x A week's 
clean-up was reported to be usually from $2,000 to $3,000 
in bullion. 1872 Mark Twain Xonghing it xitii. (Hoppe), 
Bullion returns, clean-ups at the quartz mills, and inquests. 
18.. B. Harte Brown of Calaveras (Hoppe), Can't you 
help me with a hundred till to-morrow’s clean-up? AZod. 
collog. Give it aclean before returning it, Put the machine 
in order, and give it a little clean-up, 

Cleanable (klmnib'l), @. [f prec. +-aBur.] 
Capable of being cleaned. 

1882 Morris //opes & Fears for Art iv. 160 A real hearth 
of cleanable brick or tile, 1883 Rusxin in Chr. World 20 
Nov. 285 Floor and walls of the cleanablest. 


Cleaned (klfnd), pf/.a. [f. CLean v.+-ED1.] 


CLEANLY. 


Freed from dirt, cleansed. Also with adv., as 
cleancd-out. 

1794 Soutney Botany.Bay Eel. ii, Over all. .was hung, 
Wellclean’d..my gun. 18g0 ‘T’nackeray Pendennis( Hoppe, 
A scorn for cleaned gloves and minor economies. 1852 Mrs. 
Carivie Lett, Il. 185 The new room in a cleaned-out 
state. 

Cleaner (klfnar. [f. Cress v. +-zR1.] One 

who or that which cleans ; spec. one whose work 
is to clean some particular thing. 
_ ©1792 Siz J. Revxoups Journ, Flanders (R.\, It has been 
in the hand of some picture cleaner. 1817 J. Scotr Paris 
Revisit, 383 A tribe of cleaners, keepers, and porters. 1884 
Daily News 4 Sept. 3/2 A cleaner. .had been attending to a 
Lancashire engine at the cleaning sheds. 

b. An instrnment or machine for cleaning; as 
the two-handled knife employed by curriers, one of 
the rollers in a carding machine, etc. 

3874 Knicut Dict. Mech. sv. Cleaner, The worker... takes 
the fibre from the card-drum and delivers it to the cleaner, 
which returns it to the card-drum. 1888 Darly News 10 
Sept. 7/3 Mincers, coffee mills, and fork cleaners, 

leange, var. of CLENGE v. 

Cleaning (klfnin?, ed/. sb. [f. Cuman v. + 
“avg 1] 

1. The action of the vb. CLEAN; freeing from 
dirt or filth, purifying, cleansing. 

166z Gerbier /’rinc. Introd. 8 The Cleaning of the Streets. 
1697 Dampter Voy (1698) 1. xiii. 363 hese Worms breed... 


| in the Sea.. which was the reason of our cleaning so often 


while we were there. 1843 Mrs. Cartyce Lett. [195 This 
honse gets no periodic cleanings like other people's. Afod. 
It was their Spring cleaning, that complete overhauling 
which every well-ordered house gets once a year. 

b. with adv., as chaning up. 

18.. J. Lawrence Siverland 176 (Hoppe) ‘The cleaning 
up..cansists in removing the pavement and blocks from the 
hed of the sluice, gathering the precious compost, and re- 
placing or renewing the blocks or stones of the pavement. 
1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. (1886) 16 ‘The pasture would 
bear a little further cleaning up. 

2. concr.in pl. Cf. sweeepings. 

3855 Kinas.ry West. 7fo! (1861) 354 Just keep in our 
wake, and we'll give you the cleanings for wages. 

3. = ChEansine 26/, sh, 2d. 

1661 Loven L/ist. clad. % Mix. 37 The cleaning applied 
helps nicers in the face. /é¢d. 71 The cleaning is eaten 
by them presently after bringing forth, @xzzz in Liste 
Jiush, (ED. S., Cleaniug, the placenta of acow. 1876 in 
Whitby Gloss. 1879 in Shropshire Word-bk. 

4. attrib. and Comé., as cleaning-machine, -mill, 
-shed, -sicve. 

¢347§ Voc. in WreWiilcker 808 //oc colatorfum, a clen- 
yngsefe, 1874 Knigur Dict, Alech., Cleaning-machine, a 
machine in which silk thread is..drawn throngh a brush in 
order to detach any particles of dust or dirt therefrom. 
1884 Daily News 4 Sept. 3/2 A serious accident..at the 
cleaning sheds on the Carr. 

Cleanish (klinif), @ [f CLean a.+-18u.] 
Rather or pretty clean. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) VI. Ixvi. 303 A bed... 
with coarse curtains... but acoverlid upon it with a cleanish 
look, 1859 W. Grucory Leyft 1. 159 Some tolerably smart 
and cleanish chintz. 

+ Clea-nlied, a. Obs. rare. Made cleanly. 

1606 Warner A/b, Eng. xvi. ci. 4or Attier..cleanlied all. 

Cleanlily (klenlili), adv. [f Creanty a.+ 
-LY *.] Ina cleanly manner. 

1698 G. Tuomas Peusiivania 5 [They] dress their Victuals 
very neatly and cleanlily. 1821 New Mfouthly Mag. Il. 
524 All were cleanlily and decently dressed. 

Cleanliness (klenlinés). [f CLeaxty @.+ 
-NESS.] The quality, state, or condition of being 
cleanly. In the earlicst quots. it is used, like the 
adj., of moral purity. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. v, So is my meaning clean 
devoyde of syn Grounded and set upon al clenlynesse. 
1489 Caxton Maytes of 1, 1. xvii. 280 White .. signifyeth 
innocencie and clenlines. a1886 Sipney (J.), Having no 
adorning but cleanliness. 1647 W. Browne Pofex. 1. 223 
The quicknesse of his hand or cleanlinesse of his touch 
fon the lute]. 1733 Swirt Modest Def. Lady's Dressing: 
root, Cleanliness teh «been estecmed the chief corporal 
perfection in women. 1735 SomERVILLE Chase 1. 158 Much 
to Health will Cleanliness avail. @ 1791 Westry Serne. 
Ixxxviil Ou Dress (1838) I]. 1g ‘Cleanliness is indeed 
next to godliness’, 185x Loncr. Gold. Leg. v. At Foot 
of Alps, \f.. cleanliness is godliness, I fear A hopeless 
reprobate, a hardened sinner, Must be that Carmelite now 
passing near. ree 

Cleanly (kle‘nli), « Forms: 1 clénlic, 4 
clenlich, clanli, 3-7 clenly, -lie, 6 clene-, 
cleanely, (clendly), 5- cleanly. [OE. clavdlic, {. 
chéne, CLEAN + lie body: Zt. ‘clean-bodied * having 
cleanness as a personal characteristic. Sce -L¥}. 
It appears to have been first used of moral or 
spiritual purity, and thence extended to certain 
senses of CLEAN, but its main sense still refers to 
habit and tendency rather than to actual state: a 
cleanly person may be for the moment dirly, but 
will as soon as possible make himself c/ean.] 

+1. Morally or spiritually clean; pure; inno- 
cent. Obs. 

¢888 K. Evrrep Boeth, xxi, Sin hiz scipas sesamnabp mid 
clanlicre lufe. a1000 Boeth. Metr. xi. 183 Clenlice lufe. 
€ 1340 Cursor M. 26354 (Fair) Of shrift clanti. 1477 Norton 
Ord. Aich, iv, in Ashm. (1652) 47 The honds ta cleanly 
Clerke, 1641 Minton Animadv. vi, Wks. (1847) 72/2 Your 
priest..that thinks himself the purer, or the cleanlier in his 


CLEANLY. 


office for his new-washed surplice. a 1680 Graxvity (J.), 
Human nature meets few more sweetly relishing and cleanly 
joys, than those that derive from successful trials. 1683 
Penn. Archives 1. 73 Aman of so sober, so cleanly, and so 
approved a Behaviour. s 
+2. Clean: as clothes, or the like. (Possibly 
the sense may sometimes have been c/ean-/ooking.) 

1340 Ayend, 216 He zayp pet hi ssolle habbe clenliche 
clopinge 1460 Launfal 201 Me fawtede .. Clenly brech 
and scherte. 3488 Will Str £. Shea (Somerset_Ho,), A 
clenly dore of Iron for to open and shette. 1545 RAYNOLD 
Byrth Man. Y6 Although that this superfluyte be noft) 
clendly, yet, etc. 1590 Spenser F, Q. 1. iii. 40 By her cleanly 
garment catching hold. i 

3. Of persons (or beasts): Addicted to clean- 
uess, habitually elean; careful to avoid filth. 

€1500 Doctr. Gd. Servauntes xxvii.in Poet. Tracts (1842) 5 
Seruauntes ought.. For to be clenly of their bodyes, a 1700 
Drypven (J.), Some plain but cleanly country maid. a19719 
Aopison (J.) An ant is a very cleanly insect. 1748 Ansox 
Voy. . ii. 135 1t was imagined, that by living apart, they 
would be much cleanlier. 1885 C. Monxuouse in A/ag. 
Art Sept. 471/1 (Dutch tiles] were found convenient by a 
proverbially cleanly people, 

b. Also of personal belongings: Jlabitually 
kept elean. 

1653 Watton Angler 47 An honest cleanly Alchouse that 
1 know right well. /érd. 49 A cleanly room, Lavender in 
the windowes, 1764 Gotpsm. Trav. 196 Displays her 
cleanly platter on the board. 

4. Conducing to or promoting cleanness. 

e611 Cnapman /tiad xxi. 135 In times of cleanly peace. 
16ax Burton Anat. Aled. 1. i. 1. i. (1651) 3 A cleanly diet. 
¢1720 Patoa Povis (J.), In our fantastick climes, the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair. 1794 Soutney Ae- 
trospect, The due observance of the cleanly law. 1823 
Lams #éia Ser. 1. xix. (1865) They eat .. with indifference, 
calinness, and cleanly circumstances. 

+5. Of actions: Neatly exectted, adroit, dex- 
terous, clever, deft, artful; = CLEAN a1. Obs. 

¢1540 in Fisher's Was. (E. EF. TS.) 1. Introd. 46 [The 
kinge} thought it a..cleanly excuse to aleadge the trooble 
of his conscience. 1565 Gotpinc Ozd’s Afet. 1. (1593) 20 
Hir husband by and by .. devised a clenlie lie. 1591 Sres- 
SER VW, Ludbberd 857 nen practise ill Of coosinage and 
cleanly knauerie. 1639 Futter /oly Wari. ai. (1840) 18 
This cleanly ..conveyance to rid away those he hated. 1712 
Arputunot John Bull (1727) 85 By a cleanly conveyance 
under the table to slip a chee note In Lewis’s hand, 

tb. Deft in aetion, clever, smart. Ods. 

1586 Purresnam Ene. Moeste 1. viii. (Arb.) 32 For euery 
hundreth verses (which a cleanely pen could ‘speedely dis- 
patch) he had a hundred angels. 

+6. Of language, ete.: Neat, elegant; =CLean 
a7. Obs. 


1579 Funke /eskins’ Parl. 79 He concludeth in fine 
Latine and cleanly termes. 1649 Mittox #rkon. vi. (1770) 
75_The words are good, the fiction smooth and cleanly. 

7. Comb., as cleanly-looking. 

1857 Livixncstone Trav, xix. 366 Houses with many 
cleanly-looking half-caste Portuguese. 

Cleanly (kli-nli), adv. [OE. chtnulic: see -Ly?.] 
Ina clean manner ; in various senses of the adj.: 
without dirt or stain, purely, chastely, innocently, 
clearly, neatly, exactly, etc. 

yf bat cl:en- 


¢€1200 Winteney Rule St. Benet (1888) 107 G 
lice and mid ande don hi. a 1300 Cursor AL, pe ded Yit quat 
o man es clenli scriuen, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. 
Xvi. clxxvil. (1495) 719 They clensyth woundes and heelyth 
ful clenly. 1473 Warkw. Chron, 11 No3t so clenly kepte as 
schuld seme suche a Prince. 1s09 Barciay Shyp of Folys 
(1874) II. 212 Them clenlyer to dyght. 1996 Snaks. 1 
Hen, IV, v. iv. 169 He purge .. and live cleanly, as a 
Nobleman should do. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth 
11, (1723) 98 Ax the sacred Writer cleanly and modestly ex- 
presses it. 1883 Paocrox in Anowledge 6 July 12/2 It [a 
telescope] comes sharply and cleanly into focus. 1886 
Book. lore Mar. 109 ‘Twenty-seven folio volumes. .had been 
so cleanly drilled through by the larva of this beetle, that 
a string ot be run through the hole. 

+b. Completely, wholly, entirely, quite; = 
CL¥AN adv, 5. Obs. 

c10s0 Byrhtferth's Handboe in Anglia VE. 322 Gif par 
beon ls manna bonne pet lamb mxze fretan, iene ine 
he hys neahgebur pe him gchendost sy, pet he maze pet 
lamb clanlice fretan, ¢1a9g Lay. 26148 Po was Arthur his 
ferde Clanliche igadered. “1297 R, Gtouc. (1724) 434 Heo 
ig RE versok. a 1300 Cursor Af, 15556 Al pe care yce 
nu sal haf, Clenli yee sal for-gett, 1387 Trevisa /igden 
(Rolls) 1. Fan Al his ofspringe .. was ehagiiche destroyed. 
©1400 AMfelayne 494 Alle that was than in that place Thay 
slewe clenly. 1§60 Rotraxo Crt. Venus u. 741 For a 
mirth clenhe 1 quitclame. 16s5 Futter Ch. Hist. am. vi. 
§ 24 At this time Church-men cleanly carried the cognisance 
of such offences. 

te. Ably; eleverly, adroitly, artfally. Obs. 

1983 Sruapes dna. Abus. 1. ‘77 They will read you 
their seruice faire and cleanly, 191 Spenser Af. Hudderd 
862 With which he thousands cleanly coosined. 1593 Nasue 
Christ's T. (1613) 186 Cleanly coined lies. 1642 Rocurs 
Naantan 528 They cleanly and slily winde themselves out 
of the authority of God, 

Cleanness (kl?‘njnés). Also 3-5 clannesse. 
(OE. efennes . see CLEAN nnd -NESS.] The quality 
or state of being clean. 

1. 4t, Freedom from dirt or filth, purity, clear- 


ness. + Cleanness of teeth; scarcity of food. 

a Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xu xiv. (1495) 447 Ht 
nedyth clennesse of water, 1480 Caxton Deser, Brit. 47 
The holsomnes & helthe of that londe & the clennes out 
of venyine (caventia veucai). 1538 Starkey /ingland 177 
Offycerys to be appoyntyd to have regard of the bewty of 
the towne and cuntrey, and of the clennes of the same 
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1560 Biate (Genev,) Aros iv. 6, Therefore haue | giuen 
you cleannes of teeth [so 1611; Wycuir, eggyng of teeth; 
CoverDALe, ydle teth] in all your cities. 2600 Apr. Aapor 
Lap. Jonah 365 One yeare there hath bene hunger; the 
second tbere was a dearth, and a third .. there is great 
cleannesse of teetb, 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11, x. § 11 
Cleanness of body was ever esteemed to proceed from a 
due reverence to God, to society, and to ourselves. 1642 
Rocers Naaman 37 Destroying our soules with cleannesse 
of teeth. 1835 Ure Philos. Méanuf. 415 Houses. .remark- 
able..for their order and cleanness. 

b. Neatness ; purity; clegance ; used spec. of 
literary style. 

1581 i Beut /laddon's Answ. Oscr. 29), Dalmada is in- 
feriour to you in eloquence and cleanesse of stile. 21986 
Sipvey (J.), He shewed no strength in shaking of his staff: 
but the fine cleanness of bearing it was delightful. 1693 
Dryvex Juvenal(J.), He minded only the clearness of his 
satire, and the cleanness of expression. . 

2. Moral or ceremonial! purity; chastity; inno- 
cence ; undefiled quality. 

c890 K. Errrep Beda vy. ix. (Bosw.), Heo on clannesse 
Gode peowode. ¢1175 Lamd, HTont. 105 Castitas pat is 
clenesse on englisc. ¢xajo /fali Afeid, 11 Meidenhad.. 
ouer alle Ping luued cleannesse. ¢1325 £.E. Addit. PLB 
Clannesse who-so kyndly cowpe comende. ¢ 1386 Cuaucen 
C. 7. Frot. 50%6 Wel oughte a prest ensample for to give, 
By his clennesse, how that his scheep schulde lyve. 1400 
Destr. Troy 13041 Ho keppit not hir klennes with a cloise 
hert. ¢ 1430 //yzns Virg.(1867) 108 Inclannes and in cristes 
merk, 3509 Fisuer Jf%s, (1876) 181 Clennes of conscyence. 
161r Tovenrur Ath, Trag. v. ii, Taking a delight in the 
cleaneness of my conuersation. 1611 Bipve /’s. xviii. 20 Ac- 
cording to the cleannesse of my hands hath hee recommn- 

me. 27ax R. Kestu tr. 7. & Acinpis’ Solil. Soul 
li. 137 A Resting-place for thee..who art the Lover of 
Cleanness, and the Inhabitant of a good Conscience. 

Cleansable (klenzab')), a. [f. CLEANSE v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being cleansed. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 66 Clennessabylle; expradilis ; vnclence- 
abylle, snerpiabilis, 1612 Cotcr., Nettoyable .. cleans- 
ible, or cleansable. 

Cleanse (klenz), sd. Ods. exc. dial, [f. next 
vbJ ti. A eleansing. Ods. 

1760 Chron. in Annu. Reg. 158/2 We make a thorough 
cleanse, and wash all the beams with warm vinegar. 

2. dial, The afterbirth (ef. vb. 7). 

1881 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bh., Clause, the after- 
birth of acow. 188: Letcestersh. Gloss. (E. D. S$.) Clans, 

Cleanse (klenz), v. Forms: 1 clénsian, 
clénsian, gec/dsnian, clesnian), 2-7 elense(n, (3 
clansi, klens, clennsenn (Ori), 3-5, 9 déal. 
clanse, 4 clens, clensi, clenze, clenese, & 
clansy), 6- cleanse. (Ol. cltnsian, clénsian 
:-WGer. type *h/ainisén, f. Rlatnt, OF. clane: 
ef. OF. rfesian, ONG. rfchisén to rule, rinse, ON. 
hretnsa, The frequent ME. and mod. dial. c/anse 
may represent an OK. e/dustan (ef. cline under 
CLEAN), or it might be from e/wnsian with 
shortened w, as c/ense from clensian. The mod. 
spelling c/eanse seems to be artificial, assimilated 
to clean. This is the original vb., on the domain 
of which the recent @o clean has intruded. 

The lype of verbs in -#s6, -irén :—OTeut. -ésdjan, -isdjan, 
appears to have started from verbs in -e/an formed on -s 
stems, as Goth. Aattizdn, OHG, agisén, sigirén. The OE. 
gecldsnian, clésnian may be examples of metathesis: but 
the occurrence of a form cl¢nsaian, whence they may be 
contracted, makes their history doubtful.] : 

1. ¢rans. To make clean, purify, free from dirt 
or filth (Johnson says ‘by washing or rubbing’). 
Formerly the ordinary word; but in mod. times 
to clean has largely taken its place in every-day 
use, and ¢/eanse remains a more elevated word, 
having Jess immediate association with dért, and 
more available for fig. and fransf. uses. In some 
dial. c/anse is similarly distinguished from c/ear, 
and used esp. in senses 5-7. 

axooo Lares Ethelred ix. § 40 Thorpe 1. 448 Gif man card 
wille clansian. azasg Ancr, RK. 314 Pe poure widewe 
hwon heo wule clensenhire hns. 14123 Lypa. /‘ilgr. Sowle 
Iv. xxxiv. (1483) 83 Bras draweth soone ruste yf it be not 
clensid. 1007 in £ug, Gtiis (1870) 372 That intrailles of 
bestes and blode putts be clansed..by night. 1 in‘ 
Tuynng Axnimadr, Introd. 28 He..sball scoure, clense, 
and substancially make clene all & euery of the Synkes be- 
longiese vnto the kechyns, 1628 Dicny I "ey. Avedst, (1868) 
13 Opportunitie to cleanse my shippes. 1738 Biren Aditton 
in Weds. (1738) 1. 38 After the Sickness was over, and the 
City well cleansed... Milton return’d to London. 1808 Ae, 
Frnt, KIX. 227 A solution of borax was given to cool 
and cleanse his mouth. 1883 Liovp £46 4 Flew 11. 379 
A whole house placed in their hands, to be thoroughly 
cleansed and repaired. 

Jig. 1850 Menivare Rom, Entp. (1865) 1h. xiti. 77 It 
was not by merely removing the scum from the surface that 
the fountain of justice could be really cleansed. 

absol. 1477 Nontox Ord, Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 59 Water 
clenseth with ablution blive. 1611 B. Jonson Catiline 11. 
ii. §9 This gray Powder [is]a good Dentifrice..and cleanses 
very well. a 1862 Buckie Civiliz, 111. v. 476 It was betier 
to cleanse than to fast. 

2. To make morally or spiritnally elean; to 
purify or free from sin or guilt. Const. of, frowe. 

[825 Vess. Fs. xviii. 13 From dezelnissum. .xeclasna me 
dryhten.] 897, K. Alvrren ast. liv. 419 Hi selfe to 
clansianne mid dy wope. ¢1a00 Trin. Coll, Hom, 87 Pe 
children were clepsed of sinnen. ¢1340 Cursor Ad, 12840 
(Fairf.), Goddis lambe pat clense [7 ri#. clensen) sale pis .. 
werlde fra sinful bale. /did, 26373 Pen mai 3e best 3ou 
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clanse [Cott. clenge] of synne. 1393 Laxo.. 7. Pd. Civ. 
361 Of oure sory synnes asoiled and clansed. c 1440 Gest 
Rom. xxiii. 81 (Har), MS.), | shal go to a confessour, and 
clansy ine. 1548 Prayer-b4., Conmntn., Cleanse the thoughts 
of our hearts, 1630 Pryxne Anti-drinin. 158 Able to 
clense the Elect from all their sinnes. 1837 Trexcu Justin 
Afartyr, You capnot cleanse your heart with tears. 

b. with the sé or crime as obj.: To purge, 
wash away, expiate. 

1 Blickl. Hons, 35 Pet we.. ure synna clansian. 1340 
Hamrore Pr. Conse. 2400 Syn pat es wele clensed here. 
a1zoo Davven (J.), Not all her od’rous tears can cleanse 
her crime, 1883 Gitmour A/ongols xvii. 205 Each prayer 
repeated has a certain value in cleansing away sin. 

. To make ceremonially or sanitarily clean: 
a. ceremoniaily, xs in the Mosaie Law. 

{¢1000 AEtrric Exod, xxix. 36 Pu aclensast {) weofod and 
zehalgast.) c1000 Laws Edw. & Guthr. in Vhorpe I. 174 
Cla:nsie man pa peode. ¢1250 Gen. & Ex. 3453 dede 
moyses dis bodeword on, Clense dis folc wel dis to daizes. 

2 Wreur dets x. 15 That thing that God hath clensid, 
thou schalt not seie vnclene. 1611 Bist fdid., What God 
hath cleansed, that call not thou common. 

b. from leprosy or other disease. arch. 

¢1000 Ags. Goss. Matt. x. 8 Clensiad hreofle, 1 
Wrceiir Matt. x. 8 Vpreyse 3ee dead men, clense 3¢ meselis. 
1612 Biate Luke vii. 22 The..lepers are clensed. 

+4. To acquit, clear, or exonerate (ofa charge). 
Obs. (In later times only 5Sc.; cf. CLENGE,) 

arooo Laws Ethelred iii. § 7 in Thorpe I. 296 Gif hwa 
lle. a 1300 Cursor Af. 4477 Pu sal be vte 
of presun tan, And clensid be bifor iustise. ¢1§68 in H. 
Campbell Love-lett. Mary Q. Scots (1824) App. 47 April 
12., Bothwell wes cleansit werray strangely, as tbe process 
beiris. 1637-50 Row Hist. Airk (1842) 387 The votes being 
asked, seven did cleanse him absolutelie. ‘ 

5. To clear, to rid; properly of, from, (+ with) 
things that defile, but it has also been used of 
things that obstruet, cumber, or merely oceupy ; 
ef. to CLEAR. 

ai13as0 Owl & Night. 610 Me is lof to Cristes huse, To 
clansi hit with fule muse. ¢ 1340 Cursor A/. 475 (Fairf.!, 
He. .clanset pat court of ham so clene. 1387 Trevisa //ig- 
den 1, 339 (Matz.), Seynt Patryk clensed bat lond of wormes 
and opere venemous bestes. 1557 Order //ospitadts 11 iiij b, 
[The Beadle] shall cleanse all the same Wards from beggars. 
1624 Carr. Saitu Virginia i. ix. Wks. (Arb.) 460 The 
house thus cleansed {of Indians], the King .. excused this 
intrusion. 1664 Evetyn Aad. //ort. (1729) 206 Cleanse 
Vines of exuberant Branches. 1669 WortinGr Syst. Agric. 
x. § 4 (168x) 220 Gold-Finches are very injurious to the 
Goosbury Buds. .cleansing a whole Garden of them imme- 
diately. 1860 Tyxpaut Géac. 1. § 17. 119 The orb. .cleansed 
the mountains from every trace of fog. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh, Word-b&, Clanse, to clear, to free from impurities 
or superfluous matter. o 

b. To clear of inequalities or unevennesses ; to 
smooth, polish (wood or metal). 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 205 Once wrought to 
the true size, you cannot afterwards take any more off to 
cleanse it. 2 

(In this sense clause is used by gunsmiths in the midland 
counties.) ; 

c. To elear out (rubbish, ete.). 

1628 Paynne Cens. Cozens 32 All ee Reliques were 
not so fully clensed ont, as afterwards they were. 

6. To free from noxious humours; to purge. 
Also aésol. 

€x000 Sar. Leechd, 1. 240 Hat waxter.. pet clasnad pa 
wambe, — /éid, 260 Sio wamb bip to clansianue. ¢ 1400 
Blood-Letting in Ret, Ant. 1. 190 Domistica clanseth ful 
welle The blader within every delle. 1486 BA. St. Albans 
Cj b, It shall clense wele hir bowillis, 1600 Snaxs. 4. ¥. £. 
i, vil. 60, 1 will through and through Cleanse the foule 
bodie of th'infected world, Hf they will patiently receiue 
ny medicine. 1731 Anputunot Adsments (J.', This oil.. 
makes it saponaceous and cleansing, by which quality it 
often helps digestion. 1881 Shropsh. Word-Bk. sv. A 
dosa 0’ camomine tay..ood clanse the stomach. 

7. intr. (for refi.) To pass the afterbirth. 

1614 Mankuam Cheap //usé. 1. iii. A al 35 Hf your Mare 
- -will not clense after she hath foale: ae shall take a pint 
of running water, &c. 1884 Chester Géoss. (E. D. 5.) 5.¥. 
Clause, A cow is said to clanse when she discharges the 
placenta afier calving. 

Cleansed (klenzd), ff/.a. [f. prec. vb. +-xn}.] 
Made elean, purified. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 4663 Calme was the course, clensit the 
aire. ¢1440 Promp. Pare. 80 Clensyd as lycoure. 1835 
Fisuen ths, (1876) 381 The better clensed glasses, 1621 
Lavy M. Wrotn Urania 454 1 aske it with a repentant 
and clensed heart. 

Cleanser (klenzos). [f. CLranse v. + -ER}J 
gen. One who or that which cleanses. 

a1oo0 [Somner has cl#usere}. 1570 Wells & inv. N.C. 
(1835) 355 For clensing the howse .. xljs. jd. whereof y* 
dresser and clensers had. 1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie § 
Soule 1. xviii. 32 The nosethrils clensers of the braine. 1§98-9 
Bontey in AMY. Round (1882) Jel 520/2 If the cleanser 
of the Library do his duty, @1661 Hotyvay Fuvenal 58 
In a bath... two fellows desir'd to borrow his strigil or 
cleanser. 1668 Cutrerrer & Coir tr, Barthol, Anat. 
Introd., The Kernels .. are vulgarly called Emunctories or 
Clensers. 1712 Sfect. No. 548 ? 1 Excellent cleansers of 
the brain. 1916 I} odrow Rerr. (1843) II. 147 If. .oaths be 
allowed to them for cleansers, the Government... will be 
much out in their politics. 1817 Act 57 Geo. /¢/ c. xxix. 
§$ 59 Scavengers, rakers, or cleansers of the streets. 

b. spec. A purgative. 

1528 Paynet Salernc Regi. X lij b, Mony..is a clenser. 
15so Dk. Sonerser in Coverdale Spir. Perde (1588) Pref. 
Aivb, All medicines of tbe soule..not having that clenser 
(faith in Christ] with them, be but overhealers, 1610 Mark: 
nam Masterp. 1. xciii. 184 Purgations which are the strongest 


CLEANSHIP, 


cleansers of the body. 1725 Brapiey Fam. Dict. s.v. 
Stinking breath, Give Cleansers inwardly. 

+Cleanship. O¢s. rare~', [f. CLEAN a. + 
-SHIP.}) Cleanness, chastity. 

¢ 1230 Halt Meid. 21 pat his mihte held ham i clean- 
schipe chaste. 

Cleansing (klenzin), vé/ sb. [f. Crnanse v.] 

1. The action of the vh, Curansz in its various 
senses ; cleaning, purification, acquittal. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark i. 44 For dinre clansunga [ce 1160 
Hatton Gosp.clensunge]. ¢1200 Wintency Rule St. Benet 
(1888) 65 On sxternes dx3 clensunga do, « 1300 Cursor 
Af, 25889 Pe fire o clensing. 1398 Trevisa- Barth. De I’. 
R. xvi, clx. (1495) 708 The clensinge of hempe or of flexe. 
¢ 1868 in H, Connie Lovelett, Mary Q. Scots (1824) 
App. 47 The connsale haldin for the cleansing of Both. 
well, 1611 Brste Mark i, 44, 1673 Temeie Obserz, United 
Prov. iii, (R.), The opening and cleansing of the old channel 
of the Rhine. 1842 J. H. Newman San Serm. VI. vi. 53 
Almost all religions have their outward cleansings. 1873 
Burton Hist, Scot, V. liii. 28 A verdict of acquittal, a 
‘cleansing by assize ’ as it was termed. 

2. concr. The dirt, dust, or refuse removed in 


cleaning anything. 


1607 ‘Torsett Serfents (1653) 689 Trochili..are greedy of | 


these Worms or clensings of the Crocodiles. 1611 CotGr., 
Curatlles de maison, the dust, filth, sweepings or cleansing, 
of houses. 1632 Snerwoop s.v. Bear, The shalings, chafte, 
or cleansings of Beanes. P 

b. The /ochéa or discharges after childbirth; a 
tustie name for the aftcrbirth of cattle. 

1655 L. Turtrorp Perfect /orseman 10 By no Means let 
the Mare eat her eng 1810 7reat. Live Stock in 
NIV, Line, Gloss. (E. D. $.)s.v., The after-birth; in the 
north it is termed the cleansing. 1860 Mayyr Ex. Ler, 
Cleansings, a popular term for the Lochia. 1884 Chester 
Gloss, (E. 1). S.), Clansing or Cleansing, the placenta or 
after-birth of an animal. 

3. atirib. and Comb. 

1335in Riley Lend. Afen:. (1868) 194 1 clensingbecche. . 4a. 
1562 J. Heywoon Prov. § Epigr. (1867}109 Some of it ich had 
intheclensyngweeke. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech, Cleansing: 
vat, a vessel in which the fermentation of beer is concluded ; 
the yeast running out of the hung-hole, and being kept full 
by supply from a store-vat, 

Cleansing (klenzin), Af/.a. [f. as prec. + 
-tnc4,] That eleanses: see the vh, 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 26201 Penance thol in clenssing fire, 
@ 1387 Sinon. Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 15 Cention capita, 
affoditins, clansing gresse. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. 
xix, Ixvi, (1495) 902-Whey..is moost drienge and clens- 
ynge. 1671 Mitton Sasson 1727 With..cleansing herbs 
wash off the clotted gore. 1788 J. S. Le Dran's Obserz. 
Sarg. (1771) Dict. Bb, Adbstergentia. .cleansing Medicines. 
1858 AprLaipe Procrrr Poenrs (title), Cleansing Fires, 

Cleap(e, var. of CLEPE. 

Clear (kliez), @., adv., and 56. Forms: 3-5 
cler, (4 clier, clyre, clyer), 4-7 clere, 4-S 
cleer, 5-7 cleere, (5 clure, 6 cleir, clar), 6-7 
cleare, (8-9 dial. clair), 6-clear. [ME. cdr, a. 
OF. cler (11-16th e.; 14th- céazr), corresp. to 
Pr. clar, Sp. claro, It. chiara:—L. clar-um bright, 
elear, manifest, plain, brilliant, illustrious, famons, 
etc. Senses 1-13 werc already present in Freneh ; 
the further devclopments of the sense are peeuliar 
to English, and partly due to association with the 
native word CLEAN, the earlier domain of which 
has been largely oecupied by c/ear, while in varions 
uscs the two are still synonymous. But the now 
predominant notion of ‘unencumhered, free, rid’ 
Is a further development, not found in CiEay.] 

T. Of light, colour, things illuminated. 

1. +a. orig. Expressing the vividness or inten- 
sity of light: Brightly shining, hright,’brilliant. 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 416 Ther come. .a leme swythe cler 
& bry3te. ©1386 Cuaucer Moder of God 29 O blessed 
lady, tbe cleer De of day. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 129 
The first sterre Aldeboran, the clerest and the most of alle. 
1450-1530 Afyrr, our Ladye 210 The bette of the sonne is 
moche more clerer tben tbe lyghte of the morow tyde, 1611 
Briere Song Sol. vi. 10 Faire as the moone, cleare as the 
sunne. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x1. 840 And the cleer Sun on his 
wide watrie Glass Gaz'd hot. g 

b. Now expressing the purity or uneloudedness 
of light ; ¢¢ear fire, a firc in full combustion with- 
out flame or smoke. Also used with adjs., as 
clear white, brown, etc. 

1611 Biste 2 Sam. xxiii. ¢ The tender grasse springing 
out of the earth by cleare shining after raine, 1613 Suaxs. 
Hen, VIII. 1. i, 226 This infant Clowd ,, Darkning my 
cleere Sunne. 1796 Mrs. Giasse Cookery iii, 24 ‘Take care 
your fire isclear. 1814 Worpsw. IWAzrte’ Doe vu. 96 A Doe 
most beautiful, clear-white. 1888 Casse/?'s Dict. Cooker: 
Introd, 17 If a cook..has a good clear fire. J/vd. This oil 
burns with a clearer flame. 

Jig, 18:8 Cruise Digest V. 364 ‘The nature of an action 
of ejection .. would appear ina clearer light. 

2. a. Of the day, daylight, etc.: Fully light, 
bright ; opposed to dusk or twilight. arch. 

1320 Sir Beues 755 A morwe, whan hit was dai cler, 
Arisep kni3t and squier, 1483 CaxTox Gold. Leg. 267): He 
endyted the lettre by clere day. 1535 CoverpaLe 1 Sam. 
xiv. 36 Spoyle them tyll it be cleare mornynge, that we let 
none escape. — Agos viii. g, I shall cause .. the londe to 
be darcke in the cleare-day. 1568 Grarrox Chron. I, 
100 It was done in the cleare day ight. 1603 Suaxs. Meas, 
Sor M.1v. ii. 226 Come away, it is almost cleere dawne. 


1871 R, Extis Catudius Ixiv, 408 Bear not daylight clear 
upon immortality breathing. 
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+b. Of the weather: orég. Full of sunshine, 
bright, ‘finc’ ; serene, ‘fair’. Ods. (Cf. to clear up.) 

1382 Wryeir J/att, xvi. 2 3e seien, It shal be cleer, for 
the heuene is lijk to reed. “¢x400 Maunpev. iii. 17 And 
abouen at the cop of the hille [Athos] is the Eirso cleer 
that men may fynde no wynd there. ¢1440 Prop. Parz. 
8x Clere, as wedur ys bryghte, clears, serennus. 1568 Grar- 
TON Chron. II. 210 The weather was fayre, cleere, and 
temperate, /id, II. 273 ‘There fell a great raine.. with a 
terrible thunder .. ‘Then anone the ayre began to waxe 
cleare, and the sonne to shine fayre and bright. 1633 ‘I’. 
James Voyog8 It was pretty and cleere, 

e. Now: Free from clottd, mists, and haze; 
a ‘clear day’, ‘clear weather’ is that in whieh the 
air is transparent so that distant objects are dis- 
tinctly seen; a ‘clear sky’, a sky void of cloud. 

1297 R. GLouc, (1724) 41 Pat heo my3te oft y se, in cler 
weder, bere Est ward, as pe sonne a ros, a lond as yt were. 
139 Gower Conf. 1. 35 Now clondy and now clere it is. 
1568 Graton Chron, I]. 276 If the day had bene clere, 
there had not escaped a nan. 1699 Damerer Voy. II. an. 
Dise. on Winds, etc, vii, 87 We commonly find it cloudy 
over the Land, Tho’ ’tis clear everywhere beside. 1774 
Gotosm. Nat, //ist. (1776) 1. 278 Their remains continue 
still visible at the bottom of the water inaclear day, 1872 
E, Peacock Mabe Heron 1. ix. 141 A clear frosty evening. 

d. fg. Serene, cheerful ; of unclouded counten- 
anee or spirit. Olds. or arch. 

1374 Cuaccer Soeth, u. iv. 45 Pou .. shalt leden a cleer 
age. 1483 Caxton Gold. Lig. 208/4 Paule..enduryng in 
agonye and alle wey apperid clere. rgg0 Suaks. A/ids. N. 
un. ii, 61 Vou, the murderer, look as bright, as cleare, 
As yonder Venus, 1667 Mitton /?. Z. vi. 336 Sternly he 
proneuncd The rigid interdiction. .but soon his cleer aspect 

eturn’ d. 1726 Suetvocke Voy, round W. (1757) 76 
Enough to cast a damp upon the clearest spirits. 1853 
Lytton A/y Novel m.x, His brow grew as clear as the blue 
sky above him. 

. Allowing light to pass through, transparent. 

@ 1360 Cursor Mf. 11705 A well vte-brast, wid strem suete, 
clere, and cald. ¢ r400-go Aderander 2541 Clerire [z. 7. 
clerar] ban cristall. 1576 Freminc Panoplie Ep. A, A 
cleere looking glasse rendreth a lively and perfect represen- 
tation. rg84 R. Scor Discov, Wricher, xin. xix. 258 Diverse 
kinds of glasses. .the coloured and the cleare glasses. 1667 
Mitton 7”, Z.1v. 438 To look into the cleer Smooth Lake, 
that to me seemd another Skie. 1798 CotrripcEe vinc. 
Mar, v1. xvi, The harbour-bay was clear as glass. 

b. Of coloured liquids, ete. ; ‘Translucent, pel- 
Incid, free from sediment, not turbid or opaque. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 66 Clere as ale or wyne. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 378 A Bottle of Beer..became more lively, better 
tasted and clearer than it was. 1745 Swirt Direct. Servants, 
Butler, A dozenor two of good clear wine. 1747 WESLEY 
Prim, Physic(1762) Introd, 17 Good clear small beer. 1799 
G. Smita Leéoratory 1. 38g A tub ready at hand, with 
a clear lye, 1838 Dickens O, Twist xxiii, Real, fresh, 
genuine port-wine, .clear as a bell, and no sediment. 

4, Bright or shining. as polished illuminated 
surfaces; lustrons. (Now expressing esp. pnrity 
and evenness of lustre.) 

a1300 Frag, Pop. Se. (Wright)84 The mone .. bileveth 
cler towards the sonne, thother del al blac, €1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 28 Tuenti pounde of gold be 3ere. 
pre hundreth of siluer clere. 1340 <f.yend. 167 Gold pet pe 
more hit is ine uere: be more hit is clene, and clyer, and 
tretable. ¢1420 Anturs of Arth. xxix, A croune cumly.. 
clure to behold. 1475 Caxton Fason 30 His good swerd 
that was clere and trenchaunt. 1652 NEEDHAM tr. Sedden’s 
Mare Cl. 192 The teeth... are as white and clear as Ivorie. 
1753 W. Stewart in Scots A/ag. Mar. 133/2 A dark-coloured 
coat with clear buttons. 1841-4 Emerson £ss. Spir. Laws 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 66 His eye is as clear as the heavens. 

+b. gen. Bright, splendid, hrilliant. Oés. 

€1340 Cursor M. 8917 (Trin.} Sende was pere an aungel 
clere And vp to heuen her soule bere, 1362 Lanoi. 2. /2, 
A.vi. 75 A Court Cleer as pe Sonne. 1382 Wvcnir Leck. 
xxvi. 12 Thi ful clere [Arzclaras] bousis. — Yam. ii, 3 
Clothid with ful cleer [freciara] clooth. ¢1385 CHaucer 
L.G. IW, 1825 Lucrece, This lady .. al discheuele with hire 


herys cleere. ?e1410 S7r Cleges 365 Sir Cleges .. schewed 


the kynge the cheryse clere, 

Jig. 1382 Wreur Wisd. vic 13 Wisdam is cler [1611 
glorious}, and that neuere welewith. 1387 Trevisa //igden 
(Rolls) V1. 411 Pe monkes. . were of cleer religioun [splendidz 
religionis] in God. , 

+e. Acomnion epithet of women: Beantiful, 
heauteous, fair. Ods. 

€ 1420 Chron. Vilod, 116 Both erlys and harnesse and 
ladyes cler. ¢1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 56 Vp pei baren 
pe maiden cleere. a1qgo Sir Degrev.°1550 The bold 

achylere Toke the damysele clere. 1513 Dovctas 2neis 
x. iv.94 Manthus the lady cleir. 1878 Lyte Dedoens v1.i. 
656 Thecleare and pleasant Venus. 

d. Of the eomplexion, skin, etc.: Bright, fresh, 
and of pure eolour; blooming; in modern use, 
esp. implying purity or transparency of the surface 
skin, and ahsence of freckles, diseolouring spots, or 
‘muddiness’ of complexion. 

@1300 Cursor M. 7365 In visage es he bright and clere. 
¢ 1440 York Alyst. xxx. 41 The coloure of my corse is full 
clere. 1571 Campion fisé. Ire?. vi. (1633) 17 Cleare men 
they are of Skinne and hue. 1592 Constasr Sonn. wv. x, 
Maid of cleere mould. 1698 Vanerucn Prov. Wife 1. ii, 
Without en T look’d extremely clear last night, when I 
went tothe park. 1801 Afed. F7nd. V. 360 Persons of delicate 
fibres, of smooth, lax, and clear skin. 1826 Disraria Viv. 
Grey v. iii. 174 Her complexion was clear, but quite olive. 

+5. fg. Mustrious, [So L. clarus.} Obs. 

€1374 Cuancer Bocth, ui. ii. 36 Wip noble or clere 
honours, 138 WycLir Fudith xvi. 16 A gret God thou art, 
and beforn alle cleer in thi vertue. bid. 1 Mace. ii. 17 Thou 
art prince, and most cleer. 1432-50 tr. //feden (Rolls) 1. 89 


: CLEAR. 


He hade mony clere victories. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 83/2 
Judith retorned .. and was made more grete and oie to 
alle men. 1605 SuHaks, Lear iv. vi. 73 Thinke that the 
cleerest Gods, who make them Honors Of mens Impossi- 
bilities, haue preserued thee. H ; 

II. Of vision, perecption, discernment. 

6. Of lines, marks, divisions: Clearly secn, dis- 
tinct, well-marked, sharp. 

1835 W. IrvinG Tour Pratrics 230 A prairie .. extending 
in a clear blue line along the horizon. 1853 Lytton My 
Novel v1. xvi, 316 ‘The leaves covered with notes and re. 
marks, in a stiff clear hand. 1872 Mortry }’vlfaire (1886) 
23 Separating a nation into two clear divisions. 1875 
JEvons Money (1878) 128 [Coins] with a low but sharp and 
clear impression. 1882 J. H. Buunt Ref Ch. Eng. 11. 2 
‘Traced out in clear outline. 7 

7, Of words, statements, explanations, meaning : 
Easy to understand, fully intelligible, frec from 
obscurity of sense, perspicuous. a 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 11615 (Cott.) Pan com be propheci al cler. 
G 1325 BOE, Addit. 7. Vs. 26 Pat pus of clannesse vn-closez 
a ful cler speche, 1533 More Answ. Fofsoned Bk. Wks. 
1055/2 ‘Ihe clere fayth and sentence of al the holy doctors, 
1615 Beowren. Mohan /apost. wi. § 108 The words are 
cleare and plaine, 1688 Bunyan Ferns. Sinner Saved (1886) 
17 The text is as clear as the sin; for jt saith, ‘Begin aa 
Jerusalem’. 19751 Jortin Sern. (1771) 1. vy. 84 The ‘Ten 
Commardments therefore are clear, 1848 MAcauLay //ist, 
fing. 11. 615 How was it possible to draw up a statute in 
language clearer than the language of the statutes which 
required that the dean of Christ Church should be a Pro- 
testant? 1860 Maury /Ays. Geog.Sca xii. § 540 Having.. 
made clear the meaning of the question proposed. 1878 
Hopes Princ. Kedig. xvii. 55 Man himself is the clearest 
revelation of his Maker. . 

b. Also transferred to the speaker or writer. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 165 21 The English cannot be 
too clear in their Narrative of those Actions. 1875 JownTT 
Plato (ed, 2) IL. 319 If I have made myself clear, you will 
understand my original meaning. 

8. Of a vision, conception, notion, view, me- 
mory, ete.: Distinct, unclouded, free from con- 
fusion. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.A. v.11495) 32 Bryghte and 
clere knowynge of god. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
ab, To haue the contemplacyon & clere visyon of that 
moost blessed face, 1679 J. Goopman J'ewitent Pard, m1. 
¥. (1713) 346 Clear and satisfying notion of this separate 
state, 1690 Locke f/m, Und. uw. xxix. (1695) 199 Our 
simple Ideas are clear, when they are such as the Objects 
themselves, from whence they were taken, did, in a well- 
ordered Sensation or Perception, present them. 1826 Macat- 
Lav in Trevelyan Life § Lett. 1. iit. 144 His notions of law 
and government are extremely clear. 1872 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron \. vi. g7 A clear remembrance of Bill Foster's 
crimes. 

9. Manifest to the mind or judgement, evident, 
plain. 

1380 Wycerir IWV#s. (1880) 55 It is cleer pat prelatis pat 
prechen not pus be gospel louen not crist. ¢ 1480 }’ec. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 581 Eaidens, cler opyn. 1594 Hooker Eccl. 
Fol, m. § 1 (T.) Unto God .. they are clear and manifest. 
1627 Massincrr Gt. Dk. Florence w. ii, "Tis clear as air 
That your ambitious hopes .. gave connivance to it. 1794 
Parey Evid. 1, ix. $1 This. letter contains nearly 4o clear 
allusions to books of the New Tesiament. 1855 Macaunay 
Hist. Eng. U1. 246 Noman was invited to the Upper House 
whose right to sitthere was not clear, 1856 Frovpr J/is¢. 
Eng. (1858) I. ix. 339 In the midst of the unreality, it be- 
caine clear that one man at least was serious. i 

b. Of a case at law: Of which the solution is 


evident. 

1664 Butter Had. in. u. 189 Quoth Hudibras, The case is 
clear. 12805 in East Xeports V. 335 ‘he Court .. thonght 
the case too clear for further argument. 1884 G, Denman 
in Law Reports 2g Chanc. Div. 473 This is not quite so 
clear a point as the other. " 

10. Of the eyes, and faculty of sight: Seeing 
distinctly, having keen perception. 

1576 Freminc Panoplie Ep. 63 You, having so cleare and 
sharpe a sight. 1621-31 Laup Sev, Sermz, (1847) 4 The eye 
of the prophet was clear, and saw things farther off than 
the present. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. 706 Your Eyes that 
seem socleere, Yet are but dim, shall perfetly be then Op’nd 
and cleerd, 1872 Mortey Vodtaire (1886: 7 His sight was 
exquisitely keen and clear, 

1L. Of the faculty of diseernment: That sees, 


discerns, or judges without confusion of ideas. 
1340 4 yen. 24 Clier wyt, wel uor to understonde. a 1400 
~S0 Alexander 2372 Of witt clerest. c1440 Promp. Parv. 
81 Clere of wytt & vndyrstondy[njge, ferspicax. 1580 
Sipnry A rcedia 1, (1590) 48 Receive a cleere understanding. 
1662 Futter Worthies (1840) I, 536 A good patriot, of a 
quick and clear spirit. 1709 Pore Zss. Crit. 1. 722 The 
clearest head, and the sincerest heart. 1856 Sir B. Bropir 
Psychol. Ing. \.i.2gThe faculty of reasoning correctly (or 
what is commonly called having a clear head). @ 1862 
Buckie A/ise. Wks. (1872) I. 168 Clear thinkers always 
have a clear style. a : 
12. Of persons: Having a vivid or distinct im- 
pression or opinion; subjectively free from doubt ; 
certain, eonvineed, eonfidcnt, positive, determined. 
Const. + 27 (an opinion, helief), + of (a faet), as zo, 
on, about (a fact, course of action), Sor (a eourse 
ofaction); that. / am clear lhat=it is elear to 


me that. [So in 12th e. Fr.) 

1604 Hieron IVks. (1624) 1. 500, 1 am cleere in it, that 
many then in that darkness did..‘See day at a very little 
hole’, 1628 Sir B. Rupprerp in Fuller Aphemeris Parl. 
(1654) 155, Tam clear, without scrnple, that what we have 
resolved is according to law. 1645 Pacitr /leresiogr. (1661) 
208 He is so cleer for the abolishing of the Jewes day, and 
the succeeding of the Lord’s day. 1727 J. Ascot. Alefam, 


CLEAR, . 


Wan 27 His disciples were not so clear in their belief 
of him, 1768 Ross //e/enore 67 (Jam.), Dwell ye there? 
That of their dwelling ye’re so very clair, 1769 Mrs. Harris 
in Lett. xst Earl Madmesb, (1870) 1.179, Yam not clear 
as to the particulars. 1776 A. Mirrny in G. Colman 
Posth. Lett, (1820) 204 Of this I am clear, that, if it stood 
over to another year, etc. 1791 VBoswELL Johnson an. 
31781 Mch. 30 We were, by a great majority, clear for the 
experiment, 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 142 Being clear 
in the operation .. I proceeded to the business without 
apprehension of ee 1815 Map. D’Arniay Diary 
& Lett. (1846) VII. 181 About the middle of July—but Iam 
not clear of the date. 1833 Ht. Martineau Srooke F. ii. 
25, 1.. am not clear on the point. 182 J. H. Newman 
Ch. of Fathers 10 You may be clear ., with whom it is 
fitting to hold communion. 1849-so0 Atison Hist. Europe 
Mil tevix. 78 Moreau..was clear for reverting to the Con. 
stitution of 1792. 1853-9 Macauay Siog, (1860) Introd. 10, 
I am not clear that the object is a good one. 1867 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. 1. App. 763, 1 am not quite clear about the 
date, 1884 Manch. Fram, 21 May 5/1 As to the necessity 
of including Ireland in its scope he was clear, 
TIT. Of sound. 

18. Of sounds, voice: Ringing, pure and well- 
defined, unmixed with dulling or interfering noises ; 
distinctly audible. 

¢ 1300 Beket 1097 Ina visioun ther com A cler voiz. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. xix. oxxxi. (1495) 942 The voys 
is clere that sownyth well and ryngeth meyheat ony holow- 
nesse. 2¢1475 Sgn lowe Degre 61 Notes clere. ¢ 1g00 
Dunuar Gold. Targe 129 crane hallettis with michty 
notis clere. 1606 Suaks. 7”. & Cr. tv, ii, 114 Cracke my 
cleere voyce with sobs. 1674 PLavrorp SAiU/ 3fus. 1. v. 20 
Observe that in the Tuning of your Voyce you strive to 
have it cleer. 1708 Pore 54. Cecilia's Day 12 Hark! the 
numbers soft and clear, Gently steal upon the ear. 1836 
Dunoure Miolin ix. (1878) 270 Ilis instruments give a round 
and clear tone from the first and second strings, but are dull 
on the third. 1853 Lytton AZy Novel ix. ix, A clear, open, 
manly voice cried—. 

V. Of moral purity, innocence. 

14. fig. from 3: Pure, guilcless, unsophisticated. 

1382 Weir 2 et, ili. 1 ‘This secounde epistle, in which 
I stire 3oure cleer (z.%, clene} soule in monestinge to gydere. 
1636 I. Brount Voy, Levant (1637) 114 Nothing corrupts 
cleare wits more then desperate fortuncs. 1637 Mitton 
Lycidas 70 Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise. 
1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. V1, 184 Men of clear honour. 
1856 TREVELYAN in G. O. Trevelyan Macaulay (1876) I. xv. 
479_A life, every action of which was clear and transparent. 

5. Unspotted, unstillied ; free from fault, offence, 
or guilt; innocent. Cf. CLEAN a. 

¢1400 Nom, Rose 5088 Fro foly Love to kepe hem clere. 
1§23 Lo. Breners Froiss. 1. clxii. 200 A great company .. 
who were also departed fro the felde with clere handes. 
1534 — Gold. Bh. M. Aurei, (1546) Nn iij, Not a clere louer 
but a thefe. 1605 Saks. A/acé. 1. vii. 18 Duncanc. hath bin 
So cleere in his great Office. 1611 Bin-e 2 Cor. vii. 11 In 
all things yee haue approued your selues to be cleare in 
this matter. 1659 Sir H. Vane in Burton Diary (1828) 1V. 
271 Were not divers of them hanged? Was not that an 
argument that the rest are clear? 19784 Cowrrr Jashk nu. 
153 No: none are clear, And none than we more guilty. 

b. Const. of, from. 

1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Ordering of Deacons, Vntyl suche 
tyme as the partie accused, shal trye himself clere of that 
cryme. 1590 Spenser /.Q. 11. i. 37 Cleare she dide from 
blemish criminall. 1611 Biste Susannah 46, lam cleare [1535 
Coverb. clene) from the blood of this woman. 1885 — (Re- 
vised) /’s. xix. 13, I shall be clear from great transgression. 

V. Of free, uncncumbered condition. 

16. Of income, gain, etc.: Free from any en- 
cumbrance, liability, deduction, or abatement ; 
unencumbered 3 net. ; 

c1goo Debate Carp. Tools in Ualliw. Nuge Poctice 14, 
I schall hym helpe within this yere To gete hym xx"! merke 
clere, 1 Swispurne Treat, Test. 184 My executors, to 
whom I Tequekth the rest of my cleare goodes. 1625 BurGrs 
Pers. Tithes 1 The Tenth part of all his cleere Gaines. 
1696 SoutTueRNe Oroonoko 1. i, A clear estate, no charge 
upon it. 1914 Swirr fait. (forace Sat. u. 6 I've often 
wisb’d that tical clear For life, six hundred pounds a year. 
1817 Cospett Wks, XXXII. 20 It was a clear thousand a 
year for doing little or nothing. 1833 Lit. Martineau 
Berkeley B. 1. iv, 80 It seems to be a clear loss to use them 
unproductively. 

+ b. Sheer, mere, bare, unaided. Ods. 

a at. Heaven npon Earth 119 1 have seene one 
man by the helpe of a little engine lift up that weight alone 
which fortic helping hands by their cleare strength might 
have endeavored in vain. 

17. Free from all limitation, qualification, ques- 
tion, or shortcoming ; absolute, complete ; entire, 
pure, sheer. Cf. CLEAN, 

1529 More Comf agst. Trib. in. Wks. 1212/1 Those 
Christen countrey's .. he... reckeneth for clere conquest, 
and vtterly taketh for his owne. 1568 Grarton Chron. II, 
106 The cleare possession of all the realme of England to 
him and his heyres for ever. /bti., Edw, LV 11. 665 To 
sayle vnto Englande, for the cleere finishing of the same 
(a matrimonial alliance}. 1635 Brome «! Sat ed Gard, un. 
lii, I have foure hundred pounds sir; and I brought it up 
to towne on purpose to make my selfe a cleare gentleman of 
it, 13661 Marveut Corr. xxx. Wks. 1872-5 II. 73 We are 
ans to belieue by those who retard the Act of Indemnity, 
that it shall passe cleare. 1681 Cuetnam Angler's Vade- 
me, x\. § 20 (1689) 296 For his more clearer satisfaction. 
1692 R. L’Estrancre Josephus’ Antig. vi. vi. (1733) 22% 
Yon will find in all Respects the clear contrary. 

18. Free from cncumbering contact ; disengaged, 
unentangled, out of reach, quite free; quit, rid, 

1658-9 in Burtou’s Diary (1828) 111. 331, 1 am free and 
clear todebate. 1 Fa.conrer Dict. Marine(1789), Clear, 
as a naval term. .3s expressed of cordage, cables, ete. when 
they are, .disentangled so as to be ready for .. service. It 
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is... opposed to foul, 1823 Scorrssy N. Whale Fishery 
303 We slacked the rte astern until it{an iceberg} was quite 
clear ahead, and had placed itself across the bows, 

a. with from. 

1576 Fremine Panopiie Ep. 125 That Trebianus may be 
set cleare from danger. 1693 Drypen Yuvenal Ded. (T.), 
He who is clear from any [faults] in his own writings. 1785 
Burne Let. La. Thurlow, Corr. (1844) 111. 36 My motives 
are clear from private interest. 1815 Scrzééleomania 135 May 
T from shoals and from quicksands get clear! 

b. with of Quit, rid, free. 

1568 GraFrron Chron. 11. 339 Fearyng insurection of the 
Commons, which were not all clere of their “Melancholy. 
1601 Suaxs. 7wel, N. wv. i. 4 Let me be cleere of thee. 
1720 De For Caft. Singleton xv. (1840) 266 We were clear 
of the isles. we Pore £p. Bathurst 279 Of debts and taxes, 
wife and children, clear. 1866 G. Macponatn Ann, QO. 
Neighé. ix. 135 Stooping..to get his gray head clear of the 
low archway. 1870 k. Peacock Ralf Skirl, 11, 101 As soon 
asthe house was clear of the representatives of the law. 


e. In such phrases as to get or keep (oneself) 


* clear, to steer clear, go clear, stand clear, the 


adjective passes at length into an adverb, 

1596 Snaxs, Merch. V.1. i. 134 How to get cleere of all 
the debts I owe. 1602 — lam. iv. vi. 19 On the instant 
they got cleare of our Shippe, 1627 Cart. Smit Seaman's 
Gram. xiii. 61 Cut any thing to get cleare. 1699 Dampier 
Voy. I. 1. Disc. on Winds, etc. i. 3 These constant Trade 
Winds usually blow .. 30 or 40 Leagues off at Sea, clear 
from any Land. 1911 Srenie Sfect. No. 38% 4 To get clear 
of such a light Fondness for Afplause. 1713 Guardian No. 
LP 5 If] can keep clear of these two evils. 17422 Dr For Co. 
Jack (1840) 248 We came clear of the suburbs, 1725 — Voy. 
round H’, (1840) 90 Twice she struck.. but she did but touch, 
and went clear. 1737 Common Sense (1738) 1. 25 The hand- 
somest women. . keep the clearest from “ieee extravagancies. 
1745 P. Tuomas Jrul. Anson's Voy, 284 The Prize... 
soon after fell foul with her Head on our Starboard 
Spates -however, we bore her off as well as we could, and 
she soon fell clear of us. 1840 R. Dana Sef Mast xi. 25 
We got clear of the islands before sunrise. 1853 LyTTON 
My Novel vin. vii, He is safest from shoals who steers 
clearest of his—relations. 1866 J. Martineau ss. I. 180 
They sit perfectly clear of each other. 1873 Brack Pr. 
Thule xxvi. 430 Start clear on a new sort of life. 1885 
Law Times UX XIX. 366/2 The curtains ..will hang clear 
of the doors. 

da. With sb. of action. 

1704 Gentil. Instr. 75 (D.) Among the Lacedemonians, a 
clear theft [#.¢. in which the thief got clear off] pass'd fora 
vertue, 1858 Trottore Dr, Thorne (Hoppe) A few ques- 
tions so as to make it all clear sailing between us, fs 

19. Of measurement of space or time : combin- 
ing the notions of senses 17, 18. 

a, Of distance. Cf. C. 5. 

1849 Dickrexs Daz. Copp. iv. xiv, A brook seventeen feet 
clear from side to side. Afod. ‘The opening must measure 
3 feet clear. Z 

b. Clear side (of a ship): see quot. 

1873 Act 36 & 37 Vict. c. 85 § 4 The term ‘clear side’ 
means the height ee the water to the npper side of the 
plank of the deek. . 

e. Clear day or days: a day or days, with no 
part occupicd or deducted. 

1868 Vates Kock Ahead un. vi, There must be a clear 
day..before he could receive the reply. 1885 Law Times 
Reports (N.S.) LILI. 386/2 He is bound upon principle to 
allow refreshers for every clear day after five hours’ hear- 
ing. 1885 Act 48 & 49 Vict. c. 80 § 2 (6) Not less than six 
clear day's notice of such meeting shall. .[be] given. 

20. Free from obstructions or obstacles; unoc- 
cupicd by buildings, trecs, furniture, etc. ; open. 

1568 Grarton Chron. I]. 375 When they perceyved that 
all was cleere, they went forth, 158 Greener Jfyrr. 
AMfodestie Wks. ‘Grosart) III. 18 Seeing the coast cleere. 
1694 Narporoucu Acc. Sem. Late Voy. 1, (1711) 67 There 
are scveral clear places in the Woods. 19707 Curiosities 
Hush, 256 It poe be expos'd to the clear Air, ina place 
not shelter’d from the Wind. ¢1720 Pore Ess. Homer Jo, 
A clear stage is left for Jupiter to display his omnipotence, 
1769 Fa.coner Dict, Martne (1789) Mb, The sea-coast is 
called clear when the navigation isnot interrupted, or ren- 
dered dangerous by rocks. 1862 Stantev Jew. Ch. (1877) 1. 
ix, 183 The way was nowcleartothe Jordan. 1874 MickLe- 
tHwaite Mod. Par, Ch, 217 The clear space west of the 
pews. 

b. Free from roughnesses, protubcrances, knots, 
branches; =C4nEAN a, 12. 

1642 Fuiter /oly § Prof. St.v. ix. 390 God, when he 
means to shave clear, chooses a razour with a sharp edge. 
1822 Cosnrtt in Kur. Rides (1886) 1. 109, 1 saw several 
oaks. .with a clear stem of more than forty feet. 

ce. Clear ship; a ship whose dcck is cleared for 


action. : 
1745 P. Tuomas Frail, Auson’s Voy. 280 It was ., surpriz- 
ing to see how soon every thing was clear for engaging. 
Ibid, 297 We made a clear Ship.. and pnt ourselves in a 
Posture ready for fighting. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. iv, 163 We 
had soon n clear ship, ready for an engagement, 
21. Free or emptied of contents, load, or cargo; 


empty ; ¢sf. of a ship, when discharged, 

1 Torset. Four.f. Beasts (1673) 155 Never aftcr the 
female is filled till she have been clear one whole year. 
1805 Netson 6 Apr. in Nicolas Disf, (1846) V1. 399 One of 
our Transports will be clear tonight. 

22. Free from any éneambrance or trouble; out 
of debt ; out of the hold of the law. 

1635 Afusarum Delicie (N.), Here the people farre and 
neer Bring their diseases, and go clear, 1722 De For Col. 

‘ack (2840) 313, | was now aclear man, a@ 1732 Gay (J. 

ive pounds, if rightly tipt, would set me clear. 1767 
Brackstone Comin. 11. 484 Thus the bankrupt becomes a 
clear man again. : —. 

23. Free from pecuniary complications. 


a 


CLEAR. 


1712 in T, W. Marsh Early Friends in Surrey & S. xiii. 
119 Things are not clear at home on his part—debts being 
contracted, just payment delayed. axzqiq4 Burnet Own 
Tine (1823) 1. 436 The duke of Richmond’s affairs, it was 
true, were not very clear. a1843 Soutnev Aofrecht the 
Robéer wv, 1 would that all my flock, like thee, Kept clear 
accounts with Heaven and me 1! 

+ 24. slang. Very drauk. Ofs. 

1688 Suapwet. Sgr. Alsatia 1. iv, Ves, really I was 
clear: for 1 do not remember what Idid. 1690 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Clear, very Drunk. 1697 Vansrucn Relapse 
tv, iii, 1 suppose you are clear—you'd never play sucl 
trick as this else. “1725 Mew Cant. Dict. 

25. U.S. slang. Free from admixture, unadul- 
terated, pure, ‘real.’ Clear grit: ‘real stuff’: see 
quots. 

1837-40 Ilatinurton Clockir. Scr. m. xxxii. (Hoppe) 
Champaigne. .if you get the clear grit, there isno mistake 
init. Jéed. Ser. ut. xii, 1s it (a piece of land] refuse or super- 
fine, clear stuff or only merchantable? — Sar “Slick im 
Eugi, xxii, Solid silver, the clear thing, and no mistake. 
1884 Fortn, Rev. May 592 There arose up {in Canada] a 
political party of a Radical persuasion, who were called 
Clear-Grits, and the Clear-Grits declared for the secularisa- 
tion of the Clergy Reserves. 

B. adv. [Clear is not originally an adverb, and 
its adverbial use arose partly out of the predicative 
use of the adjective, as in ‘the sun shines clear’; 
partly out of the analogy of native English ad- 
verbs which by loss of final -e had become form- 
ally identical with their adjectives, esp. of CLEAN 
adv., which it has yor a supplanted.] 

1. Brightly, with effulgence ; with undimmed or 
unclouded lustre. [Cf. dright similarly used,] 

a13z00 Cursor MM. 291 Pe sune..schines clere. ¢ 1385 
Cuaucer L. G. W.2220 Ariadne, Thesionys of hire Corone 
shyneclere. 1548 Upatt, etc. Zrasm. Par. Acts206 Theglory 
of thy ghospell maye the clearershyne. 1576 KINWELMERSH 
in Farr 5S. P. Elz. (1845) 11. 293 King Phoebus shines so 
cleere, 1621 G. Hakewit A. Davids Vow 188 Thereby .. 
may..our vertues shine the clearer. 1679 Orrery Afus- 
fapha u. That her Gratitude may clearer shine. 1888 T. 
Watts in Sharp’s Sonn, of Cent, 247 So calm they shone 
and clear. . " 

+2. Inaclear or perspicnous manner ; distinctly. 
Obs, (now CLEARLY.) 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 9754 He mai vnder-stand al cler Pat par 
es in, ctc. 1556 Lavorr 7ractate 357 Merk, beir, how I 
haue schawin 30w cleir The way. 1667 Mitton ?, £. xu. 

7 Now clear I understand. 1688 R. L’Estrance Hist. 

wees 1. 23 He saw things clearer and clearer. a1704 
Locke (J.) Many men reason exceeding clear and rightly, 
who know not how to makea syllogism. 1768-74TucKER 
Lt, Nat, (1852) 11. 179 So as clearer to discern hid readier 
to execute new matters. @ 1784 W. G. Hamitton Pari. 
Logick (1808)99 By method you understand 8 thing clearer. 

+ 3. Manifestly, cvidently. Os. (now CLEARLY.) 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 106 This wager I 
wyn cleere. a as 

4, With clear voicc ; distinctly ; CLEARLY, 

€1450 Merlin xvi. 261 Merlin. .cried high and cleer. 1681 
Rycaut Critick 116 No man spake clear, equal, or without 
artifice. 1782 Cowrer Gi/pix 204 While be spoke, a bray- 
ing ass Did sing both loud and clear. 

. t 5. Completely, quite, entirely, thoroughly; = 
CLEAN adv 5. Obs. 

1513 DovGLas /Eneis x. xi. 55 All the victory.. and 
chancis.. May be reducit and alterat clar sgane. 1523 Lp. 
Braxers Frotss. 1. clxvi. 204 Who soeuer toke any prisoner, 
he was clere his. 1535 Act 27 ffen. VIT/, c. 7 § 3 Owners 
. haue ben clere without remedie. 1568 Grarton Chron. 
II. 477 That nll Civile discorde sboulde. . be cleere forgotten. 
@ 1684 Sir T. Browne 7racts 58 They cut not down clear 
at once but used anafter section, 1688 R. L'Estrrance //ist. 
Times wi. 40 Ie is Now got into Clear Another story. 1690 
Locke Govt. Wks. 1727 II. t. ii. §6. 104 The Day is clear 


got. 

b. With Szway, off, out, through, over, and the 
like; esp. where therc is some notion of getting 
elear of obstructions, or of escaping; =CLEAN, 

1600 HoL.anD Liry 1x, xxii. 329 The Romanes went clear 
away withthe better [Aaud dubiesuperat} 1689 Swirt Ode 
Temple, She soars clear out of sight. 1697 Damrter Voy. 
(1698) I. i. 17 A Tree to fell across the River. .which we cut 
down, and it reach'd clear over. 1738 E. 5. X. L'Astran, 
LE sop in Verse 161 We hit it off clear, 1865 Caruvie Fredh. 
Gt. V1. xvi, xii. 281 Collini and he..were on the edge of 
being clear off. 1880 MeCarruv Oren Tiwes 1V. lit. 109 
Fancy franchises were ag clear away. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 10 Sept. 5/6 The thieves got clear away. 188: 
Stevenson Sifrerado Sq. (1886) 33 It was clear in our teeth 
from the first. . , 

6. Sce other quasi-adverbial uses in A. 18 e. 
C. sé. » 
I. Elliptical uses of the adjective. 
41. A fair lady, 2 ‘fair’, Obs. 
1330 R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 338 Elizabeth pat clere. 
0 Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 1489, 1 kende yow of kyssyng quod 
be clere penne. c¢ 1440 Sone Flor. 78 in Ritson Afetr. Kou, 
Il. 4 V have herde of a clere, Florens that ys feyre. 


+ 2. Brightness, clearness. Ods. 

1§89 Lonce Delectable Disc. Satyre 38 (N.) Thy cleere 
with cloudy darkes is scar’d. 1590 Greene Never too late 
(1600) 104 No cleere appeard vpon the azurd skie. ¢ 1612 
Crarman (liad 1, 458 Twilight hid the clear, 

+3. The clear part ofa inirror. Obs. 

1587 Gotoinc De Mornay xiv. 205 If the cleere of the 
Glasse had any peculiar shape of it owne, the Glasse could 
yeelde none of these shapes at all. 

4, Painting. (pl. Lights as opposed to shades. 

1814 Month. Mag, XXXVIII. 213 Vou will weaken both 
the clears and the obscures. [Cf CLear-onsct’re.] 


CLEAR. 


5. Clear space, part of anything clear of the 
frame or setting; phr. 2 ¢he clear, in intcrior 
measurement. Sce A. Ig. 

1715 Desacutiers Fires [mfr. 124 Supposing ., ihe Hole 
.-lo be 30 iuches in the clear, that 1s, on Ihe Inside, 1823 
Scoressy WM. Whaie Fishery Introd. 41 A church fifty feet 
Jong, and twenty broad, in the clear. 1847 F. W. Newman 
Hist. Hebrew Mon, 128 Seventy cubits in the clear. 

II. Verbal sb. from CLEAR v. 

6. Aclearing of the atmosphere, sky, or weather. 

1694 NarvorosGH Ace. Sev. Late Voy... (1711) 22 Between 
nine and len a Clock there was a fine clear, by which I saw 
ihe Land very plainly. 1804 Naval Chron. X1, 168 The 
wind sbifted. accompanied with a clear. 

D. Combinations. é 

1. With the adj.: chiefly parasynthetic; as clear- 
aired (having clear air), clear-crested, -faced, 
featured, -hearted, -limbed, -minded, -pointed, 
-spirited, -stemmed, -throated, -toned, -voiced, 
-watted, -witted, cte. 

1596 R. Llinche] Déietla we 26 Cleer-fac’d morning 
makes her brighi vprise. 1634 Sir T. Herserr Trav. (1677) 
129 (T.) The clear-voiced boys. 1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 3015/4 
Stolen or straid..a dark dapple hay Mare..clear Limb‘d. 
1830 Tennyson fsabedi, Eyes .. fed With the clear-pointed 
flame of oy — Arab, Nes. iii, Clear-stemm’d platans 
guard The outlet, 1859 — Lancelot § Elaine 1153 That 
clear-featured face Was lovely. 
The clear-toned Pylian orator. 

2. With the adv., as clardangling, -drawn, 
judging, -seeing, -shining, -smiling, -spoken, 
-standing, -swayed, -writ, etc. (See also A. 1b.) 

1593 Suaxs. 3 //ex. V7, 1. i, 28 In a pale cleare-shining 
Skye. 1830 Sir J. Herscuen Stud. Nat. PAI. um. iii. (1851) 
286 Clear-judging tact. 1868 Lp. Hoventon Select. /y. 
Wes. 195 That clear-drawn landscape. 1879 Gro. Exiot 
Cott. Break/. P. 413 A law Clear-writ and proven as the 
law supreme. ' 

3. Special comb.: + clea‘r-cake, a kind of con- 
fection, partly transparent; clear-cut @., sharply- 
chiselled, sharply defined; clear-light z., to illu- 
mine clearly; + clear-matin, some kind of bread; 
+clear-walk (see quot.); clear-wing, a/t776., 
popular name of the Hawk-moths with transpareut 
wings (4gertda:); so clear-winged. Also CLEAR- 
EYED, CLEAR-HEADED, CLEAR-STARCH, etc. 

1746 H, Watrote Lett, H. Mann (1833) 11. 153 (D.), 1 used 
lo call him the *clearcake ; fat, fair, sweet, and seen lhrougli 
in a moment. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Ang. Houschkpr. (1778) 
239 To make Currant Clear Cake. 1855 Tennyson Maud 
1.3 A cold and *clear-cut face. 1876 Geo. Exiot Dan. 
Der. 1, 298 The clear-cut, emphatic chant which makes a 
lruth doubly telling in Scotch ulterance. 1862 “'eMPLE & 
Trevor Zannhduser 69 * Clearlighted all with noble 
thoughts, Her face glowed asan angel's. 136a Lanai, /’%, 
Pi A. vu. 292 Ne no Beggere eten Bred pat Benes Inne 
cooine, Bote Coket and *Cler Matin, an of clene whete [1393 
C. 1x. 328 clerematyn and Coket]). 1688 R. Houme A vnoury 
ul. 252/1 The *Clear Walk is the place that the Fighting 
Cock isin, and none other. 1868 Woop //omes without H, 
viii. 190 The various species..called *Clear-wing Moths. 
1859 W. S. Coteman JVoodlands (1866) 95 A moth of the 
clear-winged division. 

Clear (kliez), v. Forms: 4 cler(en, 4-6 clere, 
4-7 cleere, (5 cleryn), 6-7 cleer, cleare, 6- 
clear, (Sc. 7 claire, 8-9 clair). [f. CLuaR a.] 

To make clear; become clear; get clear of. 

I. In reference to light, and related senses. 
+1. ¢rans. To fill with light; to brighten, illu- 
mine. Oés. 

1382 Wveur 2x. xix. 16 The morwelide was ful cleerid 
- was cleer}. ¢1385 Cuaucer Z. G. W. 773 Tisbe, 
Phebus gan to cleere Aurora with the stremys of hete. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 4374 Pe rede sonne.. Pal all pe land 
with his leme lewis & cleres. c1g00 Desir. Troy 7633 The 
sun in his sercle .. All clerit the course, clensit the aire. 
1605 Syivester Du Bartas 1. iv. (1641) 37/1 Phoebus al- 
waies with his shine, Cleers half of thine [the moon's) as. 
pect divine. 

b, To render transparent or translucent; to 
remove matter which cloudsortroubles (a medium), 
or dims the clearness of (a surface) ; to clarify (a 
liquid). 

cr4qgo Promp. Parv, 81 Cleryn fro drestys, desicco, 
Raynoip Byrth Man. 146 To cleare and cla! 
1593 Suaks. Zucr. 1707 Fhe poison’d fountain clears itself 
again, 1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. 1. 310 He sweeps the 
Skies, and clears the cloudy North. 1866 Treas. Bot, 1106/2 
These seeds are employed to clear muddy water. 

@. To ctear the air: orig. to free from clouds, 
mists, or obscuring clemcnts; sew, chiefly, to 
purify from the sultry conditions which precede a 
storm; also fig. 

©1380 Wyeiir Sef, Wks. 111. 437 penne wyndis of treupis 
shulden blowe awey pe heresyes, and cler be eyrs of holi 
chirche, pal is now ful troble. "1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
A. vin. xvi. (1495) 324 By spredynge of his bemes he sonne 
clensith and clerith the ayre, 1885 Manch, Fxamt. 10 Sept. 
5/4 His expbcit declaration in reply to Mr. Parnell’s speech 
+ has cleared lhe air. ‘ 

2. intr, Vo become clear or bright. a. Of the 
day, sky, weather, etc.: originaily, To become 
bright or full of light ; to become ‘ fine’, clear up ; 
to become free of clouds, mist, or stormy elements, 

©1374 CHaucer 7'roylus v. 519 O morw, as day bigan to 
clere, 1393 Gower Conf, 111. 313 The sonne arisl, the weder 
clerelh. 1399 LancL. Kick, Redeles i, 366 Pan gan it to calme 
and cine all ene € 1440 Promp. Pare, 81 Clean, or wex 
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clere or bryghte, as wedur, sevezo, claveo. 1562 J. Hevwooo 
Prov, & Epigr. (1867)133 As wether cleerth, or cloudth, so 
musi men take. 1595 SHAKS. Yo/z Iv. ii. 108 So foule a skie, 
cleeres not without a storme. 1633 T. James Moy. 28 When 
it cleered; in sight of land. 1860 T'yNDALL Géac. 1. § 27.202 
The air was clearing, and our hopes brightening. 

b. To become free from anything that mars 
transparency, or purity of colour. 

c1ggo Martowe Faust. ¥. 7x So now the blood begins lo 
clear again, 1621 Burton Anat, Jdel. ui. ii, 1. i. (1651) 233 
Many rivers... are muddy .. but after they be setled 1wo or 
three dayes defecate and clear. 1716 Swirt Progr. Beauty, 
Her spots are gone, her visage clears, 1853 W. Grecory 
Inorg. Chem. 183 Allowing the liquid to clear in the .. 
vessel. 

ec. fig. 

1732 Por Ep. Cobham 179 The prospect clears, and War- 
ton stands confess’d. 1793 Sourney Triumph of Woman 
135 For his care-clouded brow shall clear. 1848 Macautay 
flist. Eng. 11.148 Then for a time the prospect seemed to 
clear. 1862 Goutsurn (ers. Melty. ii. (1873) 14 Are our 
views of God and of Christ gradually enlarging and clearing. 

3. ¢vans. To make .the eyesight) clear. (Vartly 
with the notion of giving clearness of vision, partly 
of cleansing the eyes from motes, films, ete.) 

1590 Suaxs. Com. Err. un. ii. 57 That will cleere yonr 
sight. 1661 Love. //ist. Anim. & Ain. 161 The gall with 
honey cleareth the eyes. 1667 [see Cheara.1o]) 1877 Mrs. 
Ouruant Makers Flor. iii, git Heaven had calmed and 
cleared those burning eyes. 

4. To makc (a person) clear as to a matter; to 
convince (ods.) ; to cnlighten or inform (the inind 
or understanding) : to ‘clarify’. 

1399 Lanci. Rich, Redeles i. 12 3it clereth pis clause no 
pinge my wiltis. @ 1631 Donne atunc. (list, Septuagint 
(1685) 189 For the Integrity of Moses..we are sufficieutly 
cleared and satisfied by the Authority of the Holy Spirit of 
God. 1638 Hamilton Papers (1880) 28 The desyre of some 
..to be cleared in sume things. 1826 Disragii Vie. Grey vt. 
v. 336 With some prospect of finding .. my puzzled brain 
cleared. 

5. To make clear or plain to the mind; to free 
from obscurity or ambiguity ; to explain, elucidate. 

e440 Promp, Parv. 81 Cleryn or make clere a thynge 
pat ys vnknowe, clarifico, manifesto. ¢1449 Pecocn Nepr. 
1. xill, 72 Forto expowne and cleere her wordis. 1609 Bis.e 
(Douay) been ee ‘Tables ; and other helps. .for clearing Con- 
lroversies in Religion. @ 1626 Bacon Jar. § Uses Cone. 
Law Pref, 2 In cases wherin the law is cleercd by authority. 
16g2 NEEDHAM Seéden’s Mare C2. 3 Objections. .are cleared 
and answered. @ 1687 Petry 20d, Arith. vii. (1691) 101 To 
clear this point. 1766 Gonpsa. ic. H xxxi, 1 waited on 
her father in person, willing toclear the thing 1o his satis- 
faction. 1857 Maurice £/. St. Fohn i, 2 Till | have quite 
cleared my meaning aboul them. 1860 Pusny J/t2. Proph. 
242 God is at no pains to clear, either Ihe likelihood of His 
history, or Ihe fulfilment of His prophecies. 1870 Jrvoxs 
Elem. Logic xiii. (1878) 112 Their value and use is to clear 


_ and abbreviate discourse. 


+6. To make manifest. demonstrate, prove. Ods. 

1605 Bacon sidv. Learn. 1. ii. § 8 The evidence of tine doth 
clear this assertion. 1649 Sepex Lazus Hag. ul, vill. (1739) 
50 Nor do any of the Precedents. .clear, that the King. .did 

rant,etc. 1699 Bentiey /’ha/. Pref. 89 very one [of these 

assages] are true, and may be perfectly clear’d. 1770 
Wixes Corr. (1805) IV. 31 The title lo the house in Ber- 
ners-street cannol be cleared. 

II. Of the voice or vocal organs. 

7. To make the vorce clear aud distinct ; to free 
the vocal organs of huskiness, phlegm, etc. 

ror De For 7'rue-dorn Eng. 1. 74 And lets them all 
drink Wine to clear the Voice. 1842 Tuackeray AZiss 
Tickietoby \ntrod., Wks. 1886 XXIV. 10 Having cleared 
her voice..she began the lecture. 1881 Brsant & Rick 
Chapl. of Fleet \, v. (1883) 38 He cleared his throat, and was 
silent awhile. 

IIT. To make pure, innocent. 

8. fig. To make pure from stain, to wash away 
(a stain); to purify, clarify. 

€1340 Hameots Prose 77. 14 When the resone es cleryde 
fra all worldly and fleschely behaldynges. .and es illuminede 
witb grace for to be-halde Godde and gastely thynges. 1593 
Suaxs. Lucr. 354 The blackes! sin is clear’d with absolution. 
fbid. 1053 To clear this spot by death. 1609 RowLanps 
Dr, Merrieman 24 A Rich man and a poore did both 
appeare Before a ludge, an iniurie lo cleare. 1687 Wake 
Preparation for Death (J), Clear your soul from all those 
sins, which you know to be displeasing to God. ‘ 

9. To make clear from the imputation of guilt, 
to free from accusation, charge, or blame; to prove 
innocent; to acquit. (Often, fo clear oneseif.) 

1481 Caxton Keynard iii. (Arb.) 6 He hath ynowh lo doo 
to clere hym self. 1576 FLemine Panoplie Ep. Bij, When 
the person so charged doth purge and cleare himselfe. 1602 
Warner A dé. Eng. x. li. (1612) 246 And, as found, her to 
condemneorcleare. 21605 Montcomenie iyting 46 Knave, 
acknowledge thine offence, Or I grow crabbed, and sa claire 
thee. 1659 Capt. Baynes in Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 442, 
I move 10 clear them, and make lhem innocent persons, 
1713 Aopison Cazo ui. v. 58 How! would’st thou clear re- 
bellion! 1802 Mar. Evewortu Moral 7, (1816) 1. xix. ae 
He musi commit Mr. F, 10 gaol, unless he can clear himself. 
18ss Macautay //ist. Eng. 1V. 469 A_resolution clearing 
the Victualling Office was proposed hy Montague. 

b. Const. of, from. Cf. 11. 

1483 Vulgaria abs Terentio7b, Late me clere my selfe 
of this faute. 1590 Nasue Pasguil's Apol.1. Dij, Christes 
aunswere..cleeres him of il. 1605 Suaxs. Afacé. 1. ii. 67 A 


little Water cleares vs of his deed. 1636 Fratiy Clavis © 


ALyst, Wiii. 736 From Idolatry in the second acception they 
can never cleere lhemselves, 1692zLockk Toleration ut. 1. 
Whks. 1727 II. 295, 1 shall endeavour to clear myself of that 


Imputation, 1769 Junius Leé?. xxxi. 142 Why do not they © 


immediately clear Ihemselves from it? 1885 G. Monop in 


CLEAR. 


Contemp, Rev. July 144 M, Paulin Paris..clears them both 
from the reproach. 

IV. To make clear from encumbrance or ob- 
struction. 

10. To free from obstructions, obstacles, impedi- 
ments, things or persons that obstruct or cumbcr a 
spacc ; to make open or void for passage or opera- 
tions. Zo clear the coast, clear a way, clear the 
decks, arc also used fig. 

1530 Pauscr. 486/2 The kynge intendeth to go to Calays, 
but we muste firs] clere Ihe costes, 1602 Warner 4 Zé, 
ing. xiv Uxxiv. (1612) 307 No sooner cleered was Ibe Coast, 
but that the bidden Guest Steales to her Chamber doore. 
1631 E. Pecuam God's Power & Prov. in Churchill Coédlect. 
(1704) IV. 820 The Wind coming [asterly, carried all the 
Ice into the Sea, and cleared the Sound a great way. ¢ 1647 
Ants. Isle Wight in Se. lasguils (1868) 154 Have you 
cleared the way to Joppa? 1836 Marrvat Yaphed |xxi,We 
sat down to dinner, and when we had finished, and the 
lable had been cleared, we drew to the fire. 1839 THIRL.WALL 
Greece 11. xiii, 170 ‘To clear them [the walls of the city] by 
showers of missiles. 1866 Sata Barbary § Police to clear 
lhe way. 1870 Bryant //tad 1. 1. 42 They cleared the decks 
amid the clamorous cries Of multitudes, 1882 J. H. BLunt 
Ref. Ch. Hug. 11. 20 Yor this great palace he cleared an 
area. 1885 A/anch. Exam. 16 Sept. 5/5 The streets had tu 
be cleared. " 

b. In varions specific uses, as 

(a.) To prepare (a ship) for action by remov- 
ing everything that is in the way, from the decks, 
étc. 

1745 P. Tuomas Yrnd. cinson’s Voy. 16 We stove most of 
our empty Casks, in order 1o clear our Ships as much as 
possible. 1790 Beatson Nav. § Alt. Mem. 277 Ue cleared 
ship and made ready for action. 1889 Set, Mev. 16 Mar. 
304/1 Clearing an English war-ship for action. 

(6.) ‘Yo free (land, etc.) from trees, underwood, 
cte., in preparation for cultivation. Also fig. 

1697 Damvier 1 ‘oy, (1698) I. vii. 188 The S. W. end of the 
Island hath never been cleared. 1705 J. Locan in /’a. //ist. 
Soc. Mem. X.g ‘Vhere were 40 acres cleared at Pennsbury 
at thy going off. 1746-7 Hexvey Medi. (1818) 145 Let holy 
discipline clear the soil. 1837 Hr. Martinnau Soc. ele. 
Il. 93 The Englishman clears half the quantity of land,— 
clears it very thoroughly. 1853 Lytron Jy Moved ui. xxv, 
Secing that he had so far cleared ground, the Parson went 
on to intimate, ete. 

(«) To free (a felled tree) from branches, to 
convert into clear timber. 

1883 STEVENSON Treasure IsZ.w. xvill. 145 A fir-tree lying 
felled and cleared in the enclosure. 

Ll. lence, gev., To free or rid (a place or thing 
of any things by which it is oveupicd, accom- 
panied, or encumbered, so as to leave the former 
clear or void). Now a leading sense which tends 
to colour all the others. 

1535 Jove stfod. Tindale Arb.) 40 Let Tin{dale] clere him- 
selfe of this errour. 1585 Luovp 7'veas. //ealth Tj, A grene 
frogze. .if y* pacient be anoyntid ther wyth before his fit, it 
shal clere Yim of hys Agewe. 1791 Gentil, Alag. LXI. 1. 
1171 Having cleared the plain of its inhabitants, and the 
air of its winged people. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 216 
The young cuckow .. sets about clearing the nest of Ihe 
young sparrows. 1835 Bounycastle's Algebra 83 Any equa- 
tion may be cleared of fractions, by multiplying each of its 
lerms successively by the denominators. 1851 Mavurew 
Lond. i.abour IY. 350 (Hoppe) The strathes and glens of 
Sutherland have been cleared of their inhabitants, and the 
whole country has been converted into an immense sheep 
walk. 1860 Mars. Cartyte Le//. 111. 63 A_wild desire to 
clear the house of these new-comers. 1881 J. Russet. //eigs 
ili. 40 The higher valley-levels, when cleared of wood, were 
devoted to purposes ofagriculture. 1883 STEVENSON 77easure 
Isl. w. xix. 153 The inside of the stockade had been cleared 
of timber. 

+b. with from: to free from. Obs, 

1655 Futter Ch. //ist. u. ii. § 80 [Oswiu] cleared the 
Country from his [Penda’s] Cruelty. 1749 Fietpixe Jom 
Yones v. vii, They are .. cleared from this apprehension [of 
death]. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 871 By a machine gene- 
rally called a Devil or Opener..the cotton is cleared from 
its heaviest dirt and opened, 

12. To remove, so as to leave the place or way 
clear. Cf, CLEAR AWAY, OFF, OUT. 

1672 Witkins (J.), A man digging ..did meet with a 
door ..from which having cleared the earth, he forced open 
the door. 1823 W. Scoressy Yrud. Voy. N. Whale lishery 
6g Having cleared the wreck, and close-reefed the topsails. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. 111. xii. 183 A few events in the 
internal history of the Duchy may be usefully cleared out 
of the way. 1873 ‘Tristram Afoad v. 80 We loiled away 
with our men at clearing the great stones. 

b. With mixture of sense 1 b, c (cf. 24, 25). 

1832 SouTiev Hist. Peuins. War 111. 693 A gentle sea- 
breeze began to clear the mist, and the sun shone forth. 

13. zxtr. To depart, so as to leave the place clear. 
(In quot. 1832 with mixturc of sense 2. Cf. 24, 25.) 

1832 Soutury Hist, Penins. War III. 568 When the misl 
cleared, their whole force was seen. /dsd. 202 As soon as 
the fog cleared. 1844 Dicxexs Jar?. Chis. Cast 1. 383 
‘Will you clear, gentlemen? Will you clear? Will you 
be so good as clear, gentlemen, and make a little room for 
more?’ Regardless of the Captain's cries, they didn’l clear 
alall, bul stood there, bolt upright and staring. 

V. To make clear of contents or burden, 


14. To deprive of its contents, to leave empty, 
exhaust. Zoctear a dish, to dispose of its con- 
tents; fe clear an examination paper (mod. col- 
loq.), to ‘dispose of’ all the questions ; /o c@ar a 
ship, to discharge it of its cargo. 

1699 Dampier Voy. 11. in, Dése. on Wists, etc. “ And 


CLEAR. 


having every Man his Callibash full... but I am confident 
not aca among us all did clear his Dish. 1725 De For 
Voy. round World (1840) 343 They found that they had 
cleared the place, which was not of large extent. 1794 
NELSON 3 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845) }. 422 To send me an 
exact Return of what Ships are cleared; and what the other 
Ships have still on board. 
b. intr. (for ref.) To become empty. 

1886 Daily News 20 Sept. 2/5 Supplies continue good, and 
the market clears with a steady demand. 

ec. ‘To purge the bowels. 

1719 D'Uxrev Pills V. 313, I clear the Lass with a Wain- 
scot Face. F 

d. To unburden or purge the consctence. 

1883 S. R. Garoiner //ist. Eng. 1. vi. 261 They all con- 
pei to the priest .. After they had thus cleared their 
consciences, they rode off to Stephen Littleton’s house, 

VI. To make or get clear from contact. 

15. trans. To free from contact or entanglement ; 

to frec and scparate; to get (a thing or onesclf) 


clear of or from. 

1sg99 Haxtuyr Voy. 1}. 1. 173 (R.) He was like to be en. 
compassed hy the squadrons, and with great difficultie 
cleared himself. 1692 Capt. Sniith's Seaman's Gram... xvis 
78 When two Cables that come through two several Hawses 
are twisted, the untwisting them is called clearing the 
Hazse, 1761 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 153/1 Captain Potts .. 
lately gallantly cleared himself from six French privateers. 
1823 W. Scoressy Fral. Voy. N. Whale Fishery 289 The 
hauling of this fish up by the lines, and the clearing it after- 
wards of a floe under which it was carried by the current. 
1853 Kane Grinnell /.xp. xii, (1856) 93 It is often necessary 
to clear or straighten the hawser afier its ntrachment. 

+b. To get (any one) clear of a place. Ods. 

1611 Suaks. |} int. 7.1, ii. 439, I will. .by twoes, and threes, 
at seucrall Posternes, Cleare them o’ th’ Citie. 1622-62 
Heviyn Cosmogr. ut. (1673) 57/2 Havin 
of so much of this Mountain, as lay before us on our way, 
we pass over to Palestine. rs 

16. To pass (an obstruction, cte.) without en- 
tanglement or collision; to pass clear of; to get 
clear through or away froin. 

1634 Sin T. Heesert 7rav. 33 Ere she could cleere the 
passage, Assaph Chaun met with Sultan Seriare. 1656 J. 
Tlammonp Leah & A. (1844) 11 Expect the Ship somewhat 
troubled and in a hurliburly, untill ye cleer the lands end. 
1745 P. Tuomas Frail. Anson's Voy. 316 Had the Wind con- 
tinued..we should have found it difficult to have cleared 
thai Coast. 1804 Monson in J.Owen Wellesley’s Disp. 528 
We had just cleared the ravines when the enemy's caval 
made a desperate charge. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxii. 
(1856) 178 A moment after, the ice drove by, just clearing 
our stern. 

17. To leap clear over; to pass over (a dis- 
tanee). 

1791 °G, Gampapo' Acad, Horsent. vi. (1809) 91 He clears 
every thing with his fore legs in a capital style. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L.1. ii, With one brave bound the copse he cleared. 
1824 — St. Ronan's xii, With a swifter pace .. Captain 
MacTurk cleared the ground betwiat the Spring and its gay 
Bee A 1835 A. Fonstanque Aang. under 7 Administr. 
(1837) LI, 247 ‘Vhe passage. .in which difficulties are cleared 
as fences are cleared in hunting—by a flying leap. 

b. Of guns, ete.: To have free range over. 

1691 T. Hface] Ace, Mew Jnvent, 126 The Guns in the 
Fore-castle and steerage clear the Deck, as those of the 
Round-house do the Quarter deck. 

VII. To free from pectntary ltabiltttes. 

18. To settle or discharge a debt, dill, cte. 

1596 Suaks. Merch. V’, un. ii. 321 All debts are cleerd be- 
tweene you and I, if 1 might see you at my death. 1613 
Row anns Paire Spy-Anaues Biijb, Next to my Taylor, 
and will him be heere About eleuen, and his Bill Te cleere. 
1663 Davoren Aival Ladies u. i, If that will clear my Debt, 
enjoy thy Wish. 1751 Berxetey Let, Wks. 1871 IV. 331, 1 
send the above bill 10 clear what you have expended on iny 
account, 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1789) Li. 3 Money 
sufficient to clear all his debts. F 

+b. intr. To adjust aecounts, claims, or déffer- 
euces with; to settle with. Obs. 

1 Danie Crz, Wares vit. Ixii, How He might clear 
with her, and stop report, 1615 Sir R. Bove Diary (1886) 
I. 65, I have cleered with my plaisterers for fretting my 
gallery. 1753 Smotcetr Ct. Fathomt (1784) 107/1 It was the 
custom .. for the client to clear with his attorney before 
trial. 1796 STEDMAN Surinam (1813) IL. xxix. 407 On the 
18th the troops were finally cleared with, and paid their re- 
maining arrears (cf. clearings), 

19. trans. To sct free from debt, or pecuniary 
embarrassment. 

1goq W. Penn in Pa. Hist, Sec. Alem. UX. 343 To clear 
our encumbered estate. 1853 Lytton Afy Novel vi iv, I 
did not say that that sum would clear me. 1885 Laz 
Times LX XIX. 328/1 Moneys granted. .for the purpose of 
clearing the great orator’s estate, which was insolvent. 

b. absol. (for refi.) 

1612 Bacon £ss, Expense (Arb.) 55 He that cleeres at 
once will relapse. But hee that cleereth by degrees, induceth 
an habite of frugality, and gaineth aswell vpon his minde 
as vpon his estate. 

20. To frec (a ship or cargo) by satisfying the 
customs, harbour dites, ctc. 

793 Lond, Gaz. No. 3924/4 All her Cargo being unladen 
and cleared. 1867 Smytu Sailor's \Word-bk., To clear goods, 
to py the custom-house dues and duties. 

. absol, or intr. in same sense; hence, to leave 
a port under such conditions. 
be Sin R. Witson Frad. 15 July in Life (18621 II. viii. 
19 The English ships are all clearing ns fast as possible 
rom Memel under nn apprehension that Buonaparte ma: 
send an order to detain them. 
Notes 146/1 ‘The ship loaded the coals. .and, having cleared 
at the custom-house, started on her voyage to Bombay. 
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1889 Daily News 13 Apr. 2/5 The steamer .. cleared at 
Christiania.. bound for New York. - 

21. zrans. To gain or make in clear profit. 

1719 Appison (J.), He clears but two hundred thousand 
crowns a year. 1848 Macaucay Hist, Fug. 1. 302 A Captain 
might thus clear several thousahds of pounds by a short 
voyage. 

2. To defray at once (all the charges of any 

business); to pass oncfree through (toll-gates, etc.). 

1829 Soutuey Pilgr. Compostella ¥ntrod., Tickets there 
were given, To clear all toll gates on the way. 4 

23. To pass (a bill, cheque, through-tickct) 
through the Clearing-House. 

1868 Rocers Pol. Econ. xi. (1876) 148 Many millions in 
value of such bills [of exchange] are weekly cleared through 
the London bankers. 


VIIL. With adverbs: 

24. Clear away. 

a. trans. To remove, leave the place, so as to 
clear. adso/, To remove the remains of a meal. 


1711 Appison Sfect, No. 112 P11 Sunday clears away the 
Rust of the whole Week, 1837 Maravat Dog /tend 11, xiv. 


(L.), Smallbones..asked his master, as he cleared away, . 


whether he should keep the red-herring for the next day. 
1860 TynpALt Glac. 1. § 27. 211, I had a man to clear away 
the snow, 1873 Morey Roussean 1, 5 Clearing away the 
overgrowth of errors. 
+b. To pay out (a line) free from entanglement. 
1697 Damper May, (1698) 1. 17 One ore Gayny took 
the end of a Line, and made it fast about his Neck, and left 
the other end ashore, and one man stood by the Line, to 
clea it away to him. 
@. inir. Of clouds, fog, etc.: To pass away 


and leave clearness behind. 

1805 A. Duscan A/ariner’s Chron, HL. 202 About five it 
cleared away, and we saw L’Hercule to leeward. 1823 W. 
Scoressy WN. Whale Fishery 159 We had a fog which 
never once cleared away for ies days. 1827 KesteChr. 
Y.21 Trin. t 1 The morning mist is deted away, Yet still 
the face of heaven is gray. 

25. Clear off, 

a. ¢frans. To remove (an encutnbrance) so as 
to leave a thing clear; to get rid of (a debt or 
claim) by settling tt. 

1766 Leappitrer Royal Ganger u. iv. (ed. 6) 250 [The 
common Brewer, Inn-keeper, etc.) are obliged to pay and 
clear off the Duty within the Week or Month after such 
entries are made. 1842 Mary Mitner Life /. Milner xiii. 
242 ‘lo ‘clear off’, as he used tosay, some of his unanswered 
letters. 1855 Macaunay //ist. Ang. 111.215 A mortgage 
for a thousand pounds was cleared off by a bag of counters 
made out of old kettles. 1883 J/anch. Exam. 12 Dee. 5/1 
To clear off the stocks which dearer the market. 

b. intr. Of clouds, fog, ctc.; To go off so as 
to leave cleamess. Of intruders (cof/og.): To be off 
and leave the place clear. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xi. 25 On the sixth it cleared off, 
and the sun came out bright. 1854 H. Rocexs £ss. (1860) 
II, 7 The clouds. . will clear-off before the summit is reached. 
1859 JerHson Brittany vii. gz ‘The rain soon cleared off. 
1888 J. Ricxasy Aloral Philos. 205 To warn the visitor to 
clear off. 

26. Clear out. 

a. frans, To take or throw out so as to leave 


the place clear, 

1655, in Picton L'pool Afunic. Rec, (1883) 1. 189 The gates 
..shalbe pulled up, taken away and cleered out. 1858 
Hawtnorne Fr. & /t. Frnls. Uf. 82 Finally they were all 
cleared out as rubbish. 

b. To cmpty and leave clear. 
of cash, to ‘clean out’. 

1850 Tuackrray Pendennis \Hoppe), The luck turned 
from that minute .. Came away cleared out, leaving that 
infernal check behind me. 1869 Puiturs Messe, iii. 4 
A considerable ejection of ashes occurred, which mics 
outthe crater. 1884 ///ust. Lond, News Christm. No. 6/2 
Ile cleared you out that night, old man, 

e. To pass throngh the process of clearing on 


leaving port. (With various constructions.) 

1758 5 Buaxe Plan Mar. Syst. 57 When an outwnrd- 
bound merchant ship is rained and cleared out. 1818 1. 
O'’Rritty Greentand 152 The masters of whale ships are 
forbidden by a solemn oath.. before clearing out the voyage, 
to seck nothing but blubber, 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 
1¥, 485 Every merchant ship that cleared out from the 
Thames or the Severn, 

d. intr. collog. To depart out of a place, be off, 
take oneself off. 

182s J. Neat Bro. Fonathan VU. 151 Like many a hero 
before him, he ‘cleared out’. 1861 Tuorrau Left. (1865) 
196 The doctor. .tells me that I must ‘clear out’ to the 
West Indies or elsewhere. 1885 7ruth 28 May 847, | 
would have the Canal under the control of an International 
Commission..and then I would clear out of the country. 

27. Clear up. 

a. trans. To make clear (what has become 
overcast) ; to brighten up. 

1588 Suaus, 7y#. 4.1.1, 763 Cleere vp Faire Queene that 
cloudy countenance, 1671 Miron /, A, 1v. 437 The birds 
.Clear’d up their choicest notes in bush and spray. a1 
Dayven (J.), A savoury dish, n homely treat, Where all is 
plain, where all is neat, Clear up the cloudy foreheads of 
the great. 

b. intr. To become clear ; es. of the weather 
after rain or storm, 

1627 Cart. Smitn Seaman's Grant. ix. 41 It cleares vp, 
set your fore-saile. 1653 Watton Angler 195 The weather 
clears up a little. 1737 Swirr Gulliver i. iv. 203 His 
Excellency observed my countenance to élear up. 1843 
TuHackeray /rish Sk, Bk, ix. (1879) 100 The day did not 
clear up sufficiently to allow me to make any long excursion. 


slang. To rid 


CLEARANCE. 


ce. ¢rans. To put tuto order by clearing away 
obstructions, rubbish, cte. ; to ‘tidy up’. 

19765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. 252 The plough .. follows 
and clears up the furrows. 1840 R. DANA Sef. Mast xxviii. 
95 Not a letter was read until we had cleared “ decks for 
the nigbt. 1885 Afanch. Exam.15 June 5,5 To clear up 
the mess of difficulties. 4 

d. zutr. To come into order from confuston. 

1749 Fiecoixe Tom Jones vet xiii, (1840) 98/1 The house 
began to clear up from the hurry which this accident had 
occasioned. 4 4 

@. trans. To make clear and lucid {to the mind) ; 
to elucidate. 

a1691 Bovte (J.), By mystical terms, and ambiguous 
phrases, he darkens what he should clear up. 1734 Berke- 
Lev Analyst § 21 In order therefore to clear up this point. 
1832 Ht. Martineau fae tn Wildsiv. 54 You have cleared 
up the matter completely. 1860 W. Cottixs [Vom, White 
1. vi, 25 We must really clear up this mystery, in some way. 

f. intr. To become perspicuons or lucid. 

1875 E. Waite Life in Christ (1878) Pref. 12. My early 
ideas have somewhat cleared up in certain directions in tbe 
course of subsequent reflection. 

&. trans, To settle or adjust (debts, accounts). 
bio Berxerey Left, 20 Jan. Wks. 1871 IV. 120 It is an 
infinite shame that the debts are not cleared up and paid. 

Clearage (klierédg). [£ Cuzanv. + -ace.] 

1. The action of clearing or making clear. 

1818 in Topp. 1830 Kwarr Frud, Naturalist 197 The 
..Clearage of rude and open places, and the drainage 
of marshy lands. 1869 E. A. Parnes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
5 The complete clearage of sewers. 

+2. = CLEARING 4. Obs. 

1827 Cartyie Germ. Rom. IV. 347 The owner will 
abandon his new-grubbed clearage. 

3. Comm. = CLEARANCE 8. 

1755 Macens /nsurances 1. 201 The .. Sum Jaid out by 
the Captain. .in order tn be repaired, and get bis Clearage. 

Clearance (klivrins). [f. as prec. + -ANCE. 

1. The action of clearing, or making clear; a 
freeing from obscurity, obstruction, encumbrance, 

1563 Bate Iés. (1849) 253 A prophecy is this Apoca- 
lypse called. .it is a full clearance to all the chronicles and 
most notable bistories, etc. 1697 T. Bracnwett Schema 
Sacr. Pref. 9 A particular consideration and clearance of 
these doctrines. 1827 Soutney Pentus. War 11. 695 The 
ship was sent to Gibraltar to. .undergoa thorough clearance. 
1847 Mars. Gore Castles Air ii. (Stratm.\, As some clearance 
tomy Ce E T fell back upon the letter. 188% Law Times 
Reports 15 Mar. 88/2 To effect the clearance of a large 
property from incumbrances, 1885 Martineau &f¢hical 
Theory 1. 193 It does not much matter whether the ad- 
vantage of arithmetic and algebra is called a clearance or 
an extension of thought. 

2. spec. The clearing (of land) by the removal 
of wood, old houses, inhabitants, ete. 

1851 Mavurw Lond, Labour 11. 350 (Hoppe) The ‘clear- 
ances,’ as they were called, which took place some few years 
back, in the Highlands of Scotland.. The strathes and glens 
of Sutherland have been cleared of their inhabiiants, 1874 
Sat. Rev. July 82 Cases in which the help of Parliament is 
asked to enforce clearances of land in large‘towns. 1883 
Athenxian ment 275 The story of the Highland clearances 
deserves to be told. 

3. The removal of cncumbrances, burdens, ob- 
structions, etc. 

1824 Miss Mrrrorp Village Ser, 1. (1863) 22 A general 
clearance of pollards and brambles. 1831 Cat's Tat! 23 
You'd have sworn he considered her loss a good clearance. 
1854-6 Patmore Angel in //. 1.1. it (1879) 27 This clear- 
ance light of all my care. 1858 Froupx //ist. Eng. Il. 
xiiL 177 A fine scene ..as we sometimes witness witb the 
sudden clearance of a storm. ; 

4. The settlement of a debt, or claim; the pass- 
ing of cheques, etc., through the Clearing House 
for their settlement. 

1858 Froupr /fist. Eng. 1V. 163 To prevent disputes b 
a clearance of the score. 1868 Rocers Jol, Econ. xi (1876) 
148 Many millions in value of such bills are weckly cleared 
through the London bankers, and these clearances repre- 
sent a large. amount of these commercial instruments. 

5. Comm, The clearing of a ship at the Custom 


House. Cf, CLEAR v. 20. 

1931-6 Baitey, Clearance (or Clearing) of a ship nt the 
Custom house. 19774 f/ull Deck Act 24 At the time of 
such ship's. .clearance or discharge outwards. 1805 in East 
Reports V. 398 A certificate of clenrance, with a manifest 
of her cargo annexed thereto. 1885 Act 48 § 49 Vic. c. 60 
§ 20 Ships. .whose last port of clearance or port of destina- 
tion isin any such possession, “ 

6. Aclear space. b. In the steam-engine: the 
distance between the cyllnder-cover and the piston 


when at the cnd of its stroke. 

1788 Smeaton Quadrant in Phil. Trans, UXXIX. 4 The 
clearance between the body of the globe and its surronnd- 
Ing horizon. 1825 J. NicHotson Oferat. Reni It 
requires to be double the length of the cylinder, besides .. 
the spaces.. occupied by the necessary steps, framing, 
clearances, etc. " 

7. A picce of cleared ground, esf. in the back- 
woods ;= CLEARING 4. 

a 1839 Gat Demon Destiny, ete. 8G) 69 Flowers un- 
folding ay Adorn the clearance. sere Lack Green Past, 
xl. 317 it is forest was] broken up by innumerable clear- 
ances, 1882 W. Bovp Note Backuids. Canada, The young 
settler had made aclearance of perhaps two acres, on which, 
however, the stumps still stolen 

8. A certifteate that a ship has been cleared on 
leaving a port (see quot. 1875). 

1727 Col. Rec. Penu. HI, 283 Last from Dover, as by 
Clearance from the Officers of his Majesties Customs there. 
1755 Macens /nusurances 1. 88 All such Clearances or 


CLEAR-COLE. 


Registers from the Custom-houses, as are ordinarily given 
--are called for. 1875 Beprorp Sailor’s Pocket Bk. §6 
ed. 2) 226 The Clearance is the Certificate of the Custom- 

ouse authorities of the last port from which the vessel 
came, to show that the Custom duties have been paid. The 
Clearance specifies the cargo and its destination. 1876 BAN- 
crorr fist, U. S. III. xx. 532 A few British ships took 
stamped clearances. 

9. Clear or net profit. rave. 

a 1864 Webster cites TroLLore. 

Clear-cole (klisskoul). Also claire-cole. [ad. 
F. claire colle clear glue or size.] A preparation 
of size mixed with whiting or white-lead used as a 
first coating in honse-painting ; a coating of size 
to promote the adherence of gold-leaf in gilding. 
Hence Clear-cole v., to apply clear-cole to. 

1823 P. Nicuotson Pract. Build. 417 Clearcole and 
Finish, which is the cheapest kind of painting. ‘he whole 
is painted over with a preparation of whiting and size to 
form the ground. Over this a coat of oil-colour, prepared 
with lead: called the finish, is laid. 1874 Kmicut Dict. 
Meck. 1. 563 In oil-gilding, a coat of clear-cole is laid on 
intermediate between the white stuff and the oil gold-size. 
1842-76 Gwitt Archit. § 2273 There is a process used by 

ainters termed clear-coleing, which is executed with white 
lead ground in water, and mixed with size. 

Cleared (klivid), Ap/. a. [f. Ciear v. + -Ep1.] 
Made clear. 

@1711 Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV, 211 Our clear'd 
Heav'n-erected Eyes, 1856 Otmstep Slave States 17 Of 
the cleared land, not more than one quarter seems to have 
been lately in cultivation. 

Hence Clea‘redness rare —', cnlightcnment. 

a 1661 Futter (W.), Imputed by his friends to the cleared. 
ness, by his foes to the searedness of his conscience. 

Clearer (klivraz). [f Crear v. +-ER.] 

1. One who or that which clears (in various senses 
of the vb.). 

1599 Broughton's Lett. 46 Desire not to bee a cleerer of 
S. Peter rather then his hearer. 1630 J. Taycor (Water P.) 
Praise Cleane Linnen Ded., Cleanser, Clearer and Re- 
former of deformed and polluted Linnen. 17xx Annison 
Spect, No. 239 P 11 Gold is a wonderful Clearer of the 
Understanding; it dissipates every Doubt and Scruple in 
an Instant. 1769 Lioyd’s Evening Post 27-30 Oct. 410/3 
Milk_of Roses .. the most friendly Preserver and Clearer of 
the Skin. 1829 Marrvat #. Alildmay xiii, Vhese Irisli 
people would make good clearers of his land. 

2. Techn. &. Sali-making. A tank or reservoir 


used in condensing salt from brine, 
©1682 J. Couns Making Sait ia Eng. 51 The Brine is.. 
conveyed into large Wooden Vessels. called Clearers. 1863 
H. J. Stack in /nted?. Ob8erv. IV. 94 The visitors to Lym- 
ington..find it [the hrine shrimp] abundantly in the tanks 
or reservoirs, called clearers, i i 
b. Spinning. A revolving roller with wire 
brushes which strips cotton, wool, etc., off the 


carding cylinder, 

1875 Ure Dict, Arts IIf{. 872 The mechanism within the 
clearer..by which the brushes are caused to travel is simple 
and solid. 1879 J. Rosertson Cotton-Spin. in Cassell’s 
Techn. Educ. WV. 274/x To prevent them from being choked 
with cotton, each of them is brushed or cleared by smaller 
rollers, called clearers. 

ce. Rope-making. 

1794 Rigging §& Seamanship 54 Clearer, a Tool similar to 
the hatchell, but with finer teeth, as the hemp is .. finished 
on it for lines and twines, for sailemakers, etc. 


Clear-eye. 

+1. See Cuary 56.2 Ofs, 2. (Sec quot.) 

1865 Cornk. Mag. July 33 No one, perhaps, has ever 
walked by the side of a river without being struck by those 
glassy spots, those ‘clear-eyes’ as sailors would call them, 
which every now and then appear, especially where the 
current runs deep. 

Clea‘r-eyed, c. Having clear eyes; clear of 
vision, physical or mental. 

3530 Tinpate Practice Prelates Wks. 11. 298 So clear- 
eyed that he can spy false miracles. 1 J. Beaumont 
Psyche vi. cecvi, O potent sympathy! which canst beguile 
An heart so pure andclear-ey’d. 1878 Mortey Carlyle 176 
The. .firm and clear-cyed intelligence of Goethe. 

Cleargie, -gy(e, obs. ff. CLerey. 

Clear-headed. 

1. Having a clear head ; clear of intellect. 

1709 Hearne .Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 308 He was 
certainly a very clear-headed Man. 1818-60 Waarety 
Commonpl, Bk, (1864) 145 A very clear-headed man must 
always perceive some of the truths which are generally 
overlooked. 1875 Hamerton /uteli, Life 15 One of the 
inost clear-headed and hard-working men of his generation. 

2. Characteristie of a clear head. 

1857 W. Coitins Dead Secret v. i. (1861) 197 Plain clear. 
headed common sense. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ, 282 
Clear-headed calculations, 

Hence Clear-hea-dedness. 

1882 Socicty 14 Oct. 18/2, I still survive to marvel at your 
clear-headedness. 1884 F. P. Coppe in Contemp. Rev. 

796 A man of..almost abnormal clear-headedness. 

Clearing (kli~rin), v4. sd. [ff Crean v.] 

1. Vhe action of the vb. Curr, in various senses! 
briguigeme: clarifying ; elucidation ; exeulpation, 
ete. 

€1380 Weir Seri. Sel. Wks. I. 143 Pe fourbe dower 
and be laste is cleryng of mannis bodi whan it shynep bri3t 
in hevene as be sunne or ober sterres. ©1449 Pecock Repy. 
ML. vil, 316 For the more cleering that the ensaumpling .. 
makith no boond. 1599 Bitson (¢itd), The Effect of cer- 
taine Sermons, touching the full Redemption of Mankind 

--with a ce certain objections maid against the said 
doctrine, 1604 Dz in Hearne Collect, 3 Nov. 1705 (Oxf. 
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Hist. Soc.) 1. 64 Upon his said Justification, and Clearing. 


1727 BRADLEY /am, Dict. s. v. (porte, of Beer, the same 
as Fining. 1883 Lioyvp £46 4 Flow II. 137 Not without a 


certain clearing of his countenance. 
b. with advbs. 

1791 'G. Gampano’ Acad. [Torseut, (1809) 65 The clearing 
up of some of tbe most blind descriptions. 1837 Browninc 
Strafford v.ii, The curious glosses, subtle notices, Ingen- 
ious Clearings-up. 1840 Mu... ae § Disc., Armand Carrel 
(1859) I. 266 xote, There sometimes comes one great clear- 
pe gets one day of reckoning called a revolution. 

. The removal of encumbrances or obstruc- 
tions; freeing from debt. 

1580 Nortn /lutarch 203 ‘The controversie they had with 
the nobility about clearing of debts. 1870 Proctor Other 
Worlds xii. 293 A clearing of star-material from certain 


regions. at: A. B. Epwarps Up Nile xviii. 489 A little 
clearing of the sand here and there, led to further dis- 
coveries, 


3. spec. The clearing of land from trees or other 
obstructions to cultivation. 

1860 All Y. Round No. 75. 585 He plunged into the 
forest. .took possession of the shanty, and began his clearing. 

4. A piece of land cleared for cultivation, esp. in 
the primeval forest. 

1823 F. Cooper ’oneer i, There was what in the language 
of the country was called a clearing. 1853 Mrs. Moopiz 
(title) Life in the Clearings Versus the Bush. 1875 Srepns 
Const, [fist. 1, iii. 49 ‘The idea of a forest clearing is not 
necessary to the mine 1887 Lowe. Democr. 243 A tiny 
clearing pared from the edge of the wood. 

+5. Comm, =CiuEARANce 5. 

1683 Penn. Archives 1.77 An Account of John Hill of his 
Entries and Clearings. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 1. 
141 Here all pireantueand Ships must stop .. and suffer 
what they call a second Clearing. 

6. The passing of eheques or bills, ete., through 
a clearing-house. 

1883 Stuhd's Alercantile Gaz. 8 Nov. 982 A proposal. .for 
the more eapeitious clearing of London cheques continues 
to excite public attention. 

+7. AML See quot. 1816. 

1689 Luttret, Lief Kel. (1857) 1. 497 They shall have 
subsistence money and clearings constantly paid as usuall. 
ryor Jéid. Vo 11 ‘Vhe lord Ranelagh is paying 2 months 
clearings to the forces in England. 1781 Kef. Con, 
Public Acc. in Grose Mil, Antig. (1812) 1.176 This un- 
issued subsistence of the British forces .. continues in his 
(the paymaster-general’s] hands till the accounts of the 
several regiments are made up, when it falls into the clear- 
ings, and is issued to the agents, 1816 James JJil, Dict, 
The balance of the pay of the officers, over and above their 
subsistence, after the warrant deductions are made, and 
the respited pay, if there is any, is charged to the Officer, 
is called Clearings; which are paid by the paymaster to 
the agent, who pays ther to the officers. 

8. alirth. and Comé., as clearing-beck, a Breck 
(sb.4) or vat used in ealico-printing ; clearing- 
nut, a tree-fruit used by the Indians to clear 
muddy water for use; also the tree (Strychnos 
potatorum); clearing-pan=CLARIFIER 2; clear- 
ing-ring (Angling) a jointed ring which is slipped 
down the reel line to free it and the hook when 
entangled in an obstacle ; clearing-screw, -stone, 
etc. Clearing-banker: sce CLEARING-HOUSE b. 

1842 Peuny Cycl. XXIII. 3152/2 Strychuos potatorum, 
*Clearing-nut, has. .berries containing only one seed. 1866 
Treas. Bot, 1106/2 The seeds known in that country [India] 
as Clearing Nuts. 1787 Best dugiing (ed. 2) 15 A *clearing 
ring, ahich is of use to disengage the hook when entangled. 
1875 Stoneuence Brit, Sports 1. v. iii. 346 Recourse must 
be had to a long forked stick or the clearing-ring. 

Clearing, f//. a. [f.as prec. +-1NG2,] That 
clears or becomes elcar. 

1697 Davpen Virg. Georg. 1. 623 When the clearing North 
will puff the Cloudsaway. 1821 Crare Vidi. Alinstr. 1. 138 
When by clearing brooks I’ve been. ‘ 

Clearing House, clearing-house An 
institution in London established by the bankers 
for the adjustment of their mutual claims for 
cheques and bills, by exchanging them and scttling 
the balances. Extended to imitations of this in 
other places, and to institutions ofa similar nature, 
as the Aazlway Clearing House, an office in which 
the mutual claims of the diffcrent railways for 
through tickets and freights, etc. are settled. 

1832 Baspace Econ. Manuf. xiv. (ed. 3) 126 In London 
this is avoided, by making all checks paid in to bankers 

ass through what is technically called ‘The Clearing 

ouse’. 1848 Mit. Pod. Econ. I. xi. 48 The clearing house 
to which every City banker sends each afternoon all the 
checques on other banter which he has received during 
the day. 1848-60 BartLetr Dict. Amer., Clearing House, 
an establishment recently organized in the city of New 
York. 1849 F. B. Heap Stokers 6 Pokers xiv. (1851) 14x 
The London Clearing-House is enabled to trace the course 
of all waggons and passenger-carriages. 1861 GoscHEN For. 
#xch. 37 Indirect and intermediate settlements, in which 
London appears as the clearing-house of the world. 1866 
Crump Banng i. 37 The Clearing-house..was established 
by the principal bankers in London in the year 1775. 1881 
Th. lI. Gisss Double Stand. 7? France acting as a clearing- 
house between England and India. 

b. attrib. So also clearing-banker, a banker 
who has admission to the Clearing House. 

1878 M. Marpis in MW, Amer, Kev. CKXVI. 163 Our 
bank-notes, checks, drafts, book-accounts, and clearing- 
house machinery. 1885 H/Aitaker’s Alimanack 221 Every 
Bank in London and the Country is represented by Clear- 
ing Bankers, who, as agents, send through the Clearing 
House all drafts payable in the City and in the Country. 
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> him who clearly sees the truth. 


CLEARLY. 


Clearish (klierif), a. 

1820 Blackw, Mag. VII. 439 A clearish sky. 
Suerer Who is Mary? 41, rh, 

Cleark, obs. f. CLERK. 

Clearly (kliosli), adv. [f. Cuearn+-Lty2.] In 
aclear manner.  . 

+1. Brightly; luminonsly ; transparently. Os. 
(exe. as blended with 2). 

¢1350 Hill, Palerne 4422 Intoa choys chaumber pe clerli 
was peinted. 1375 Barpour Bruce vi. 109 The moyn wes 
schynand rycht cleirly. 1535 Fisner Hés, 381 They hee 
the hrighter glasses and more cleerly receyue this loue. 
1655 Kare Orrery Parthen. (1676) 17, I have discover'd so 
many fresh Graces in her, and those shine so clearly. @ 1656 
Br, Haus. Javits. World 1, $2 The spiritual agility and 
clearly-lightsoine nature of that whereby they are enhved. 

2. With optieal distinetness ; without obscurity; 
opposed to dimly. 

€ 1300 St. Brandan 461 Hi seje in the see as clerliche as 
hi scholde alonde. 1340 Alyend. 38 panne we him ssolle 
ysy face to face hapa 1382 Wrenir JJark viii. 25 He 
1s restorid so that he sy3 clerely alle thingis. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 243/3 The more he wente .. the more clerlyer he 
sawe, 1820 Keats /sade/ xlvi, Clearly she saw... Pale limbs 
at bottom of a crystal well. 2860 ‘T'ynpaut Glac. 1. § 11. 79 
‘The top of the mountain rose clearly above us. 

3. Of mental vision: With undimmed percep- 
tion, with full and eomplete understanding ; dis- 
tinetly. 

exg00 Leryn 3867 ‘They perseyvid elerelich in the plec 
thurh out hir ffrendis had the worse side. 1413 Lync. Piler. 
Sowle wv. ii. (1483) 59 ‘That thou knowe clerely how that 
this drye tree was restablysshed. 1790 Burks #r. Xev. 
Wks. V. 84 Not clearly discerning the almost obliterated 
constitution of your ancestors. 1854 Emerson Lett. & Soc. 
dims Wks, (Bohn) IIL. 153 There is no choice of words for 
1863 Gro. Enior Romola 
(1880) Lu. xxxitl, 390 He had begun te sce clearly that he 
could not persuade her into assent. 1884 GLapstoxe in 
Standard 29 Feb. 2/5, | hope that will be clearly understood. 

4. With clearness and distinetness of expression 
or exposition ; plainly. 

«1300 Cursor MM. 18851 Clerli spak he pat he wald. 1340 
alyend, 174 He ssel zigge his zennes clyerliche and naked- 
liche. 1388 Wvetar /sa. Prol., ‘Whe sacramens of ther 
beleene to shewe ful clerly to the hethene. a 1535 Mork 
On the Passion Wks. 1322/1 Vor to declare the more cleare- 
lye, that the cause of Ins desyre, was, etc. 1611 Pinte Fob 
xxnill, 3 My lippes shall viter knowledge clearely. 1647 
Cowtey Jjistr., licr Unbelief iii. 11669) 71 Nor does the 
Cause in thy Face clearlier shine, Than the Effect appears 
in mine, 1884 tr. Lofze’s Metaph. 356 To put the matter 
shortly and clearly, 

5. Manifestly ; evidently. 

1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 287 But Britaine was clerely 
excepted. rg95 Suaks. Yoh im. iv. 122 In this which he 
accounts so clearely wonne. 1651 Hoenes Leviath, it. 
xxxv.218 There be many other places that clearly prove the 
same. 1752 Jouxson Rambler No. 191 P14 “They, who 
have been so clearly detected in ignorance or imposture. 
1875 Jevons Joey (1878) 20 A statement clearly implying 
that skins were taken as the representative of value, 

b. Used parcnthetically,=.., it is elear, ..3 
the truth or correetness of the assertion being the 


thing that is clear. 

1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. App. 744 This version is 
clearly wrong. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed, 2) V. 187 He was 
clearly not aware of the importance of the principle. 1879 
Carrenter Ment. Phys. 1. ii. § 67 The animal has clearly 
no power over them. 

6. With distinetness of sound; audibly. 

1382 WvcLir 1 Sam, xiv. 19 Greet noyse is out sprongen 
..and it wexe litilmele, and eleerliker it sownyde. 1450 
Aferlin xiv, 207 ‘Yhat the sownde was herde in to the Citee 
clerly. 1721 Lond. Gaz. No. 6002/3 Does not pronounce 
his Words clearly. . 

+7. Honestly ; straightforwardly, frankly. Ods. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 4 So bt be wardeins mowe here 
acompt 3eld clerelich. 1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bh. 3. 
Aurel, (1546) ‘I vijb, | thanke the goddes immortall, that 
haue suffred me to lyue so clerely. 1603 Drayton Odes ii. 
13 Thy ancient Vigils yeerely I have observed cleerely. 
@ 1626 acon Jax. & Uses Com. Law 28 If an heire..do¢ 
not deale clearely witb the court when he is sued, that is, 
if he come not in immediately. @ 1694 TiLLorson (J.), Deal 
clearly and impartially with yourselves. 

+8. Thoroughly ; completely ; 
entirely; =CLEAN. Ods. 

1377 Lance. ?. PL Bxvin. 389 Thei shul be clensed clere- 
liche & wasshen of her synnes In my prisoun purgatorie. 
€1440 Generydes 1063 The kyng hym gaue clerly an Erlys 
lande. 1523 Firzuers, Swrz. 1 Lette a man make a castell 
towre or any maner of newe buyldinges and finysshe it 
clerely. 1568 Grartos Chrou. 11.685 Clerely to extinguish 
the house of Yorke. 1633 T. James Voy. 105 When the 
snow was cleerliest goue off the ground. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot. 24 The bones were not so clearly pickt, 
but some coals were found amongst them. 1816 PAtlip 
Quarll 67 They went clearly away. 

+9. Without deduction, net,; = CLEAR 16. Ods. 

1462 J. Paston in Leét. 46x I]. 114 Havyng a certeyn 
pension for her sustentacion payid clerly.in money without 
any Charge. 1523 Fitzners. Sx7z. 22h, Landes to the 
value of xls. clerely aboue all charges, 1638 Sir R. Corton 
Abstr, Ree. Tower 25 By which his Majesty should gaine 
ten hundred thousand pound cleerely, 

+10. Without entanglement or embarrassment ; 


=Crear 18. Oés. 

1607-12 Bacon ss. Despatch (Arb.) 248 He that doth 
not devide, will never entcr well into businesse; and he 
that devideth to much, will never come out of it clearelye. 
1663 CuaRLETON Chorea Gigant. 12 Over which the other 
leaped cleerly, without so much as ever touching it. 
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Somewhat clear. 
3879 j.W. 


ave a Clearish head, [ think. 


unreservedly ; 


CLEARNESS. 


Clearness (klivinés), sé. Also cler-, clere-, 
etc., -messe, -nes. [MI¢. clernesse, f.cler CLEAR + 
-11¢55¢, -NESS.] The quality of being elcar; in 
various scnses of the adj. 

+1. Brightness, Iuminousness ; splendour, brilli- 
ancy; faimess, beauty ; finendss of weather. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 12573 Pe clernes self o godds light Schan 
onhim. ¢1325 £. #. Adit, P. B1353 In pe clernes of his 
concubines z curious wedez, cr4qg0 J’roiip., Parv. 81 
Clerenesse of wedyr, serentlas. c1440 Gesta Rom. v. 12 
(Harl. MS.) Pere shynith the sonne in here clerenesse, 1631 
Eng. Primer our Liam al Send us from the heavenly 
coas! Cleerenes of Thy beames so bright. 4 

2, Freedom from opacity, obseurity, or dis- 
eolourment; distinctness or purity of light or 
eolour; transparency, pellucidness. 

1692 Drvoen St. Evremont’s Ess. 372 You see upon her 
face a lively Clearness, an air of Health. 1860 Gosse 
Romance Nat. Hist, 91 The extreme clearness of the water 
permits the coral..to be distinctly seen. 1856 STANLEY 
Sinai & Pai, x, ‘The clearness of the Eastern atmosphere. 

3. Distinctncss of vision, sound, expression, 
comprehension, etc. 

153 Coverpate Prov. xv. 30 Like as y* clearnesse of y* 
eyes reioyseth y* herte. 1600 Hooker ccd. Pol. vii. $1 
That clearness of well-advised judgment. 1665 Boytr Oc- 
cas. Refi. (1675) 30 Does much improve one's voice, both as 
to strength and clearness. 1690 Locke Hum, Und. w.iv. 
(1695) 324 That which is requisite to make our Knowledge 
certain, is the Clearress of our Ideas. 1751 Jonnson 
Rambler No. 176 > 11 They see with great clearness what- 
ever is too remote to be discovered by the rest of Mankind. 
1856 Froune //ist. Eng. (1858) 1. ii. 123 ‘Touching the pith 
of the matter with telling clearness. 1885 F, Temrie Re/at. 
Relig. & Se. v. 149 The New Testament affirms with a 
clearness previously unknown the immortality of the soul. 
1885 Spectator 24 July 5/1 Ilis sufferings did not abate the 
clearness of his intellect. 

+4. Purity; innocence; openness, Oés. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 142 b, Some more, some 
lesse, as the clerenes of theyr conscyences requireth. 1561 
Daus tr. Bullinger on Ape (1§73)157 Which [hlaime] being 
taken out of the way, all clearenesse should seeme to come 
agayne. 1625 Bacon Fss. Simulation & D.(Arb.) 507 The 
former Opinion .. of their good Faith, and Clearnesse of 
dealing. 1662 Futtnr Worthies (1840) I. 311 ‘Termed 
Purevale .. because of the clearness of the corn growing 
therein. r7or Wiitkneap 7ruth Prev. To Rdr. 7 Know- 
ing my own Innocency and Clearness .. from any Design 
of such Palliation, 

5. Frecdoin froin anything obstructive. 

1605 Snaks. Afacé, 11,1. 133, | require a clearenesse, 1721 
jraptey Philos. Acc. Whs, Nat. 171 The clearness of their 
Stems, without Knots. 1869 Daily News 30 Mar., This 
clearness of the road considerably facilitared their march. 

Clear-obscure, [Translation of It. chiaro- 
scuro or F. clatr-obsenr ; a good deal used towards 
the end of the 18th c., but not uow the usual tern.) 
=Cuisroscuro. Also fig. 

1778 PAtl. Surv. S. Tret. 443 Drawing and the clear- 
obscure were Cultivated. 1784 J. Barry Lect. Art v, (1843) 
177 Neither does ‘the clear-obscure* (which an ingenious 
writer has adopted) come fully to the desired point [under- 
stood by the Italian word chiaroscuro, and the French 
clair-obscur]; for the word ‘clear’ is.. equivocal. 1789 
Mrs. Pozzi Journ, France U1. 333 Vhe clear obscure of 
Rembrandt. 1816 Byron Parssiua i, In the heaven that 
clear obscure, So softly dark, and darkly pure, Which fol- 
lows the decline of day. 1880 Daily News 30 Sept. 5/1 A 
doubtful light, a sort of clear-obscure .. thrown on the sub- 
ject of dress. 

Clearsach: sec CLaimscnact, 

Clear-sighted, c. Ilaving clear sight, 
especially mental ; discerning. 

ane T.B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad... (1589) 483 Such as 
had rather guide the blinde, than follow the wise and cleere- 
sighted. 1768-74 ‘Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) 11. 540 Human 
reason was clear-sighted enough to perceive the salutary 
effects of this maxim. 1849 J. Hare Jar. Seru 11, 119 
The veil which is still spread out before the clearest. 
sighted eyes. 1876 Green Short /1ist. iv, § 2 (1882) 164 A 
clear-sighted man of business. 

Flence Clea:r-si'ghtedness. 

ar691 T. Bartow Nem, (1693)527 Endowed with a perfect 
clear sightedness, in order to view the Sun nnd the Stars. 
1860 Apr. THomson Later Th. Pref. 4 Reward the under- 
standing with accessions of strength and clearsightedness. 

Clear-starch, v. To stiffen and dress lincn 
with clear or colourless starch. 

1709 Steere Tatler No. 37 »8 If the said Servant can 
Clear-Starch, Lisp and Tread softly. 1712 — Sfect. No. 
264 P2 A Taylor's Widow, who washes and can clear-starch 
his Bands. 

Hence Cleavr-starched //. a. (oftcn fig.) ; 
Clea‘r-starching 74/. s}.; Clea‘r-starcher, one 
who clear-starches, esp. as a vocation. 

"9 Sreete Zatler No. 118 » 8 Your Petitioner was bred 
a Clear-starcber and Sempstress, 1727 Fienptne Love in 
Sev. Afasg, ut. vii, We teach our daughters. .that good old 
English art of clear-starching, instead of that heathenish 
gambol called dancing. 1774 West. Wag. 11. 9 Their stiff, 
clear-starcb'd virtue won't get a cull. 1824 Mtss Mitrorp 
Abie Ser. 1, (1863) 213 A fine plain clear-starched caul. 
1855 Mrs. Gasket North 4 S. ix, 1am getting to be a 
famous clear-starcher. 1865 Coruh. Afag. Oct. 411 To find 
some one to teach clear-starching at your school. 

Clear-story, variant of CLERESTORY. 

Cleat (klit), 56. Also 4 cleete, 5-6 clete, (5 
elyte, clote), 7 cleit, 8-9 cleet; 7, 9 (da/.) clate. 
[This, although evidenced only from 14th c., clearly 
goes back to an OE. *chiat:—W Ger. *£/aui, OSax. 
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type *4£/62, MDu. cloot, Du. loot ball, OHG. chloz, 
MIG, £/éz lump, clump, ball, pommel of sword, 
wedge, mod.G, A/osz clot, clod, lump, dumpling. 
(The Norse &/é¢ pommel, is from LG. or Iu.) 
The OTeut. 4/aito, was from the same root of 
which the weak grade &ént- has given Cxor, 
Outside Teutonic, Kluge ae, ee Lith. géudus 
cohering, glausté to join closely, press together. 
The primary meaning was evidently ‘firm lump’, 
whence the senses ‘elump, ball’ on the one hand, 
and ‘ wedged mass, wedge’ on the other. MHG., 
still had both ; in English the sense ‘ wedge * sur- 
vives, on the continent that of ‘lump, ball ’.] 

1. A wedge. (Now applied esp. to the small 
wedges used in securing the movable parts of a 
scythe and a plough.) 

He Alon, Ripon (Surtees) 111. 146 Et in j clete emp, de 
Will. Joy, 2d. ex conveucione. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 81 
Clyte, or clote, or vegge [z.7. clete or wegge], cuteus. 1890 
Stanford Churchw, Acet. in Antiguary (1888) 211 For 
making iij yron cletes and nayles tijd." 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury mW. 332/2 The ae Hoop, and Clat, are those 
that fasten the Sythe to the Swath. /é/d, 1. 333/2, The 
Plow Clates, a kind of Wedge to raise the Beame higher 
or lower. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Cleat, 
Clet, Cint,a small wedge. ‘I mun get sonte cluts for ’em 
afore I can beginto mow,’ 1884 R. Hourann Chesh. Gloss. 
(E.D.S.), Clate or Cicat, the small iron wedges used in 
fastening the parts of a scythe es are called cleats. 

2. Nault. Orig. a small wedge of wood bolted on 
its side to a spar, etc., that it may by the thickness 
of its head stop anything from slipping (stop-clea/), 
afford footing to one climbing (s/ef-clea/), or 
serve as a point of attachment or resistance. Solid 
cleats: similar pieces Icft in shaping a plank. 

13977 Pod. Poents (1859) 1. au And to that schip ther longed 
a barge, Of al Fraunce 3af nou3t a cleete. 1626 Cart. 
Smitu Accid. Vang. Seamen 13 An Snictas ladder or cleats. 
1678 Puicctes, Cleat, a small Wedge of Wood fastned on 
the Yards, to keep any Ropes from slipping. 1794 Rigging 
4 Seamanship 1. 164 Stop-cleats are nailed to yard-arms, to 
prevent the slipping of the rigging and the gammoning, and 
to stop collars on masts. 1849 Sir G. Heap Zour Rome 1. 
47 Aman who ascended by means of cleats nailed to the 
side for the purpose. 1851 H. Mewvitre Whale xxxv. 171 
Lofty spars to which the look-outs ascended by means of 
uailed cleats. 1878 Spry Crnise Challenger x. (ed. 7) 172 
Strengthened by timbers lashed with split rattan to solid 
cleats left for the purpose in each plank. 

b. The name is extended to pieccs of wood (or 
iron) of various shapes, bolted on to parts of the 
ship for securing the ends of ropes, etc. 

Belaying cleat; a block of wood or metal with two horns 
round which a rope is belayed or twisted : if fastened in the 
deck for greater strength these are called deck-cieat. Range 
cleat; a belaying cleat used for tacks and bow-lines. Armt 
cleat: a belaying cleat with one horn or armonly, Aud. 
cleat; a small arm cleat, Coméb-cleat: a semicircular piece 
of wood bolted on by its diameter, having a hole to receive 
a grommet or cringle, or pass a rope end through. 

1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789), Cleats, pieces of 
wood of different shapes, used .. to fasten ropes upon in a 
ship. 1794 Nigging §& Seamanship \. 4 Comb Cleats are 
straight on the inner edge, and round on the back, witha 
hollow cavity in the middle. /éid., Sdine Cleats of lower 
yards, are made with one arm: ‘Thumb-cleats are similar to 
sling-cleats, but smaller, to hang any thing thereon. /éfid. 
1.164 Arvin or Sding-cleats. have an arm at one end, which 
lies over the straps of the jeer blocks to prevent their being 
chaffed. Jéid., Range-cleats are ames like belaying- 
cleats, but are mucb larger, and are bolied through the 
middle, 1825 H. Gascoicne Nav. Fame 72 The Jibs and 
Staysails smart a ea And to their Cleets the 
Haulyards tanght belay. 1833 M. Scotr Jom Cringle 
(1862) 347 A cot, or hammock, slung from cleats [/.¢. Comb 
cleats] nailed to the beams above. 

c. A block of wood bolted on to the side of a 
ship to catch the end of one of the shores by which 
the ship is supported in dry dock, or in the launch- 
ing cradle (launching cleat), 

2856 Kane Arct, Exp. 1. xxix, 402 The shores are made 
to take hold under heavy cleats spiked below the bulwarks, 
1869 Str E. Reep Shipbuild, i. 2 By the giving way of the 
bolts of the launching cleat, she was let down till the bilge 
bore on the wharf. ae Wurte SAipéurld. in Cassell's 
Techn. Educ. WV, 223/2 At the moment of launching, the 
fore-ends of the dog-shores are knocked down..clear of the 
cleats, and the vessel is left free to move, 

d. See quot. AnD = hanging knees.) 

1850 Kudim. Navig, (Weale) 107 Cleats, pieces of wood, 
of various shapes, according to their uses, either to resist or 
support great weights, bolted under beams to support them 
where pillars rre not used. : 

3. A wedge-shaped or othcr picce fastencd on, 
or left projecting, for any purpose; ¢.g. as a 
handlc; a trunnion-bracket on a gun-carriage. 

1611 Cotcr., Axehe, a round haspe of yron, or cleit of 
wood, wherin the barrell of a windles turneth, 18353 Mar. 
rvat P, Simple xv, Double breechings were rove on the guns 
..and ee cleats nailed behind the trunnions, 1845 in 
Archzol. XXX1. 252 (D.) The four corners {of the coffin) 
were strengthened hy iron handles or cleets. 188: W.C. 
Bortase bid. XLUX, 186 It [an urn] possessed two cleats 
orembryo handles. 1887 A. Atxinson féid. L, 765 On the 
inside of the patch, three cleats or projections have been 
left, carved out of the solid wood. a 4 

4. A short piece of wood (or iron) nailed on 


transversely to a piece of joinery, in order to secure 
or strengthen it ; also to give footing ona sloping 
gangway, etc. 
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1854 Encycl. Brit. WV. 277/2 A cradle or wooden trough 
with ’ cleats’ or ribs fastened across the bottom. 1859 F. 
Grieritus Arti. Alan (1862) 5 Breadth [of a box], 74 in. 
including the cleat. 1873 J. Ricnarns Wood-working 
Factories 176 A hard wood board. .split throughout its 
length, but held together by the cross cleats. 1881 A/echanic 
§ 487 Screw a piece of wood, or cleat as it is technically 
termed, to this cross piece at F. 

b. dial, in several applications (see quots.). 

a3826 Forsy Voc. East Anglia, Cleat, a thin metallic 
plate. Jockies and horse’dgalers call the light shoe of a 
running-horse, a c/afe. 182g Britron Wrltsh. Words 
(E.D.S.), Cleet,a patch, 1847-78 Hatuiwe 1, Cleat, apiece 
of iron worn on shoes by couutry people. Cérat-boards, 
mud pattens,.to enable a person to walk on tbe mud witb- 
out sinking into it. 1888 T,T. Witpripce Northumbria 
128 This is a ‘cleat’ or wedged-up patch. ~ 

5. Affuing: see quots. (Perh. a different word.) 

1851 Ceal-trade Terms, Northumbld. & Durh.gs5 Cleat, 
the vertical joints or facings in coal or stone. There are 
frequently two cleats in coal, at which, when distinct, the 
coal may be broken into rhomboidal fragments. 1876 A. 
Green Coad i, 17 One of the faces called the ‘bord’ or 
‘cleat’ is very marked. : 

Cleat (kim), v. [f. Cuzar 5d.) 

1. ¢raus. To fasten to, or with, a cleat; to fur- 
nish with cleats. 

1794 Rigging § Seamanship 1. 34 Cleating of yards. 1835 
Sir J. Ross MAW. Pass. iii. 38 Having he ae cleated 
the heel about ten feet below the lower rigging. 1847 Kev 
Recov, Gorgon 34 Chocks of timber firmly Boined and cleated 
to each bow. 1883 Century Alag, Oct. 827 Another wide 
door led, by a gently descending cleated platform, to the 
ground. 

2. dral, (See quots. and cf. CLEat sé.‘b.) 

a 1825 Forsy loc. Last Anglia, Cleat, to strengthen with 
thin plates of metal. Shoe-heels are often cleated with 
iron; and kitchen utensils worn thin, with copper. 183g 
Britton Ji 7itsh. Words, Cleet, to mend with a patch. 

Cleath, obs. form of CLEaD, to elothe. 

Cleavable (kli-vib’l, c. [f Cueave vt + 
-ABLE.] That can be cloven, cleft, or split ; ad- 
initting of cleavage. 

1846 Worcester cites Penny Cycl. 1856 Rusxin Mod. 
Paint. IV. v. xviii. § 3 In large rocks the cleavable or 
frangible nature was the thing that necessarily struck him 
most. 188: Grikte i yoming in Alacm. Alag. XLIV. 234 
Pink cleavable orshoclase felspar. 

Cleavage (kli-védz). [f. CLEAVE v.+-acE.] 

1. The action of cleaving or splitting crystals 
and certain rocks along thcir lines of natural fissure; 


the state of being so cleft. 

1816 CLeavetano A/iv. 9 The-primitive forms of crystals 
can be ascertained pois by mechanical division. This pro- 
cess, sometimes called cleavage by lapidaries, consists in 
separating thin layers or slices from the sides, edges, or 
angles ofa crystallized substance in a givendirection. 1831 
Brewster Oftics xvii. § go. 145 We may by a new cleavage 
replace the imperfect face by a better one, s 

b. Affn. Arrangement in laminz which can be 
split asunder, and along the planes of which the 
substance naturally splits; fissile structure; the 
property of splitting along such planes. 

1830 Sin J. Herscnet Std. Nat. PAtl, 291 The texture 
or cleavage of a mineral. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 191 
Crystalline bodies exhibit ..a peculiar power of splitting 
in certain directions more readily than in others, call 
cleavage. M ; 

e. Geol. Slaly cleavage: the fissile structure in 
certain rocks, especially in clay slate and similar 
argillaceous rocks, whereby these split into the 
thin lamInz; or ‘slates’ uscd in roofing, etc. This 
structure is quite distinct from, and in origin pos- 
tcrior to, the stratification and joiuting, the cleav- 
age-lines crossing these at any and every angle, 
while parallel to themselves over extensive tracts 


of country. 

1839 Mercuison Silurian Syst. 574 The observation of 
Préfesor Sedgwick on the slaty cleavage of mountains. 
1845 Darwin Vay. Nat. vi. 116 A formation of quartz 
which. .had neither cleavage nor stratification. 1860 Tyn- 
pat Géac. 2, | learned that cleavage and stratification were 
. totally distinct from each other. 1882 Grime Te.rt-b&. 
Geol. 121 This superinduced fissility or ‘cleavage’ has 
resulted from an internal rearrangement of the particles in 

Janes perpendicular to the direction in which the rocks 
have been conipressed. 


d. (with f/.) The dircetion or plane in which 


a crystal or rock may be split. 

1817 B. Jameson Char. Alin. 135 The cleavages are not 
parallel with rny of the planes of the crystal. 1869 Tyn- 
oat Light 73 By following these three cleavages it is easy 
to obtain from the crystal diamond-shaped lamina of any 

uired thinness. ‘ ‘ 4 

. ge. The action or faculty of cleaving or 
splitting asunder; the state of being cleft; divi- 
sion. /f. and £é. 

1867 Froupe Short Stud., Erasm. & Luther yee 2) 26 
When differences of religious opinion arose, they split society 
to its foundation. The lines of cleavage penetrated every- 
where, 1879 Barinc-Gou.p Germany 1. 60 We lament, in 
England, the cleavage between the classes. 1886 Srurceon 
Treas. Dav, Ps. cxliit, Inirod., This psalm is divided by 
the Selah. We prefer to follow the natural cleavage, and 
therefore have made no other dissection of it. 

3. allrib., esp. in cleavage-plane. 

1831 Brewstea Oftics xxv. 214 Analcime has certainly no 
cleavage planes. 1862 Daxa A/ax, Geol, 55 A broad, even, 
lustrous cleavage-surface. 1875 Dawson Dawn of Life v. 
117 The logantte .. shows traces of cleavage-lines. 1878 
Gurney Crystaliog. 8 Most crystals can be separated into 


CLEAVE. 


indefinitely thin slices, which are bounded by flat surfaces 
called cleavage-planes, 1882 Geir e.rt-dk. Geol. nu. 
§ 6. 12x ‘Clay-slate’ has generally been applied solely to 
argillaceous rocks possessing this cleavage-structure. 


Cleave, 56. Zrish. Also 6 cleefe. [ad. Ir. eléabh 
basket, cage, chest.] A basket. Hence Cleaveful. 
1586 J. Hooxer Girald. Ired. in Hotinshed 1. 97/2 (He) 
wrapt the yoong patient as tenderlie as he could, and had 
him conueied in a cleefe with all speed to Ophalie. 1801 
Mar. Evcewortn Castle Rackrent (1886) 39 A couple of 
cleavesful of the sods of his farm. 1882 Standard 8 Dec. 
3/4 ‘The body .. was placed in a cleave, or basket used for 
carryingturf. 1886 J. H. Ture Repi, Distrib. Seed Polato 
Fund, Hugh C—..has only two or three ‘cleaves’ of pota- 
toes in the world, X x 
Cleave, var. of Creve, cliff, steep declivity. 
Cleave (kliv), v1 Pa. t. clove, clave, 
cleaved, cleft; Pa. pple. cloven, clove, 
cleaved, cleft. Forms: see below. [Common 
Tent.; OF. cllofan, cléofan, pa.t. cléaf, pl. clufor, 
pa. pple. clofen, corresp. to OS. c/roban (MDu. 
clieven, elven, Du. klieven), OUG. chlioban 
(MHG., mod.G. &/ieben), ON. Aljifa (Sw. kiyfva, 
Da. &ésve), not recorded in Gothic :—OTeut. type 
*hlenb-, Mlanb—klubum, klubano-, corresp. to pre- 
Teutonic *g/eubh-, in Gr. yAup- ‘to cut with a 
knife, carve’, and perh. L. g/ié- ‘to pecl, flay’. 

_ The early ME. inflexion was cleoven (cliven), 
cléf (pl. cluven), cloven. Assimilation to the pa. 
pple. soon changed the plural of the pa. t. to 
cloven, clove, and by 14th e. clove was extended to 
the singular, where /f,ecl’ve, became obs. about 
1500, making the Jater inflexion c/éve, clove, cloven. 
The pa. pple. had also the shortened form c/ove, 
which survives as a variant in poetry. A pa. t. 
clave oceurs in northem writers in 14th c., passed 


into general use, and was very common down to | 


¢ 1600; it survives as a Bible archaism. A weak 
inflexion ¢/eaved came into tse in 14th c; and 
subsequently a form c/eff; both are still used, c/cf¢ 
esp. in pa. pplc., where it interchanges with clover, 
with some differentiation in particular connexions, 
as ‘cleft stick’, ‘cloven foot’: see these words. 

From the 14th c. the inflexional forms of this verb have 
tended to run together with those of Creave? ‘to stick’. 
Though the latter was originally ¢/ive, it had also the 
variants cleove, cléve, the latter of which at length revailed ; 
the two verbs having thus become identical m the present 
stem were naturally confused in their other inflexions. 
‘The (originally northern) pa. t. cfave, which appeared in 
both in rath. ¢., is not normal in either; it was apparently 
analogical, taken over from one of the other classes of strong 
vbs. having @ in the past, as from dreke, brake, broken, 
speke, spakie, spoken. (\t would of course be possible to 
explain the pa. t. singular c/ove in the same way.) The weak 
pa. t. and pa. pple. céeaved were probably mainly taken over 
from CLeave?, where they were original; but they might 
also arise independently in this verb. For the subsequent 
shortening of cleaved to cleft, there was the obvious pre- 
cedent of ave, left, bereave, bereft, etc.) 

A. Forms. 

1. Present stem. «a, 1 el€6ofan, 2-4 cleove-n, 
2-7 cleve, cleue, (4-5 clefe, clewe,) 5-6 cleeue. 

a@ 1000 Gloss. Prudent, (Record) 1 50 (Bosw.) Cleofan, scin- 
dere. ¢%200 Trin. Coll. Hom, 61 He wile smite..mid egge 
and cleuen. ¢1300 A. AZis. 7702 Many an hed wolde Y 
cleove. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 6736 Pair hertes sal 
nere clewe [v.» clefe], 1483 Cath. Angi. & To cleve, scin- 
dere. 1878 Lyte Dodoens vi. \xxxii. 762 Which will soone 
riue, or cleeue asunder. 1727 Braptey Fant, Dict. s.v. 
Hoof hurt, The horn doth crack and cleve. 

B. 6- cleave, (cleaue). 

1530 Patsc. 486/2, 1 cleave a sonder. 1598 Warne tr. 
Alexis’ Secr. 112, It cleaveth soonest by the fyre. 1610 
FotkincHam Art Surz.. viii. 17 That Earth, that .. doth 
clift and cleane, 1697 Dawpen Virg., Pref. fo Past., The 
homely Employment of cleaving Blocks. 

y. 5 clyu-yn, 5-6 clyue (-ve), 6 clyffe, 6-7 
cliue (-ve). 

1440 Promp, Parv. 82 Clyvyn or Parte a-sundyr als] 
men doone woode, findo. 1558 PHaER -Eneid ae 73) 
Niiij, Along by heauen his arow driues..therwith the skies 
he cliues. 1570 Levins Afanip. 117 To clyffe, scindere. 
1575 Turserv. Venerte 135 Clyve the sides one from another. 
1651 Raleigh's Appar.go To clive and piercethe air. 1686 
Wuoine in Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 264 For 
Wood & cliving it .. 45. rod. 

2. Past tense. a. sing. 1 eléaf, 2-3 clef, 3 clef, 
4-5 cleef, clefe, 5 cleve; rare plural 4 clef. 

€ 1208 Lay. 21390 Enne cniht atwa [he] claf. 1300 Fall 
§ Pass.m £E. E. P. 70 (1862) 14 Hi..clef is swet hert alwo. 
¢ 1330 R. Brunxe Chron, (1810) 326 Pe walle porghout pei 
clef. cr400 Maunoev. viii. 86 The Rochecleef in two. ¢ 2400 
Destr. Troy 7318 Heclefe hym to pe coler. ¢x440 Generydes 
3035 He cleue a ij his hede, 

B. plur. 1 clufon, 3 cluuen (=-ven), 4 clowen 
(= -ven), 4- cloue, clove; sig. 4-7 cloue, (4 
clowe, > clofe, 6 cloaue), 4- clove (klétv). 

937 Batt. Brunand. in O. E. Chron., Bordweal clufan 
afaran Eadweardes. cx20g Lay. 1920 His ban to-cluuen, 
@1300 Cursor 1. 7810(Gott.) His herte in tua t wat i clowe 
(v. . claif, claue, cleef). c1300 A. Adis. 2765 This Thebes 
seyghen how men heom clowen. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 
5169 Clofe the heid in twoo. 1490 Caxton Eneydos li. 144 
Eneas .. cloue hym vnto the teeth. 1535 Coveroate Ps. 
Ixxviii. 13 He cloaue the hard rockes. 1605 Suaxs. Lear 
t. iv. 175 When thou clouest thy Crownes i'th'middle. 
Rowe Jameri, v. i. 2203, 1 clove the Villain down. 1883 
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Longm, Mag. July 286 Into..the crowd porters clove their 
way with shouts. < 

¥-. 4-7 claue, (4-6 claif(f, 5 claf, clafe, claffe’, 
6- clave (klZ!v). 

@ 1300 Cursor M6262 (Cott.) It claue [v.”. clef, cleef, clene), 
and gaue pam redigat, 1375 Barsour Bruce v. 633 He the 
hede till the harnyss claitf [v. 7. clafe], ¢1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.)} 4752 He clafe his shelde in twoo. 1485 Caxton Chas. 
G#. (1880) 169 Hyt claffe a marble stone. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur xvmi. i. (1889) 689 He claf bis helme. ¢1530 Lo. 
Berners Art. Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 305 He claue him to the 
sholders. 1538 STEWART Crom. Scot. I. 599 Richt to the 
schulderis doun he claif his heid. 1563 //omslres nu. Death 
i noeag Christ 1. (1859) 422 The stones clave a sunder. 1621 

IBLE /s, Ixxviii. 15 Hee claue the rockes in the wildernes. 
1785 Westey Iss. (1872) 11. 331 The earth also clave 
asunder. 1885 Biste (Rev.) Ps. xxviii. 13, He clave the sea, 

5. 4-5 cleued(e, cleved(e, (5 -wed, -vyd, 
cleufit), 8-9 cleaved (kl7vd). 

c3j00 A. A fis. 2340 A fayr baroun, He cleved to the breste 
adoun. féid. 3790 He clewyd his scheld. ¢1400 Destr. 
Troy 4034 flodys .. into caues ..cleufit the erthe. a 1440 
Sir Egian. 746 He clevyd hym by the rugge-bone. 1762 
Farconer SAipzu. 1. (R.) the cleav‘d the wat'ry plain. 1853 
Kann Grinnell Hap. x\wii. (1856) 444 As they cleaved the 
misty atmosphere. 

«. 6- cleft (kleft). : 

Yargoo Chester PL. (1847) 0. 70 ‘Vhe roccke that never 
before clyfte Clave that men mighte knowe. 1590 Srensun 
i. Qi. i 19 It.. cleft his head. 1671 Mattos #. A. ut 
438 As the Red Sea anc Jordan once he cleft. 1752 VounG 
Brothers 1. i, 1 cleft. yon Alpine rocks. a 1839 Praco 
Pocus (1864) V1. 406 She cleft it with her lover's brand. 

3. Ja. pple. a. 1-2 clofen, 2 7 clouen, 2-cloven 
(kloww'n). 

cgt0 Charter Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. V..179 Ofer ea on 
clofenan hlinc. ¢ 1330 K. Bruxsxe Chron. Wace (Kolls) 4420 
Lite failled pat he ne had Clonen pe hed. cxrqgz0 Lifer 
Cocorunt (1862118 When pou hase..Clovyn hom. 1577, B. 
Googe Heresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 55 ‘Che stalke being 
tenderly cloven. 176: Hume //ist. fing. 1. viii. 182 Hav- 
ing cloven his head with many blows. 1860 ‘l'yxpatt Glac. 
1, § x. r Cloven into thin plates. 

B. 4-5 clove, yclove, 8- foci. clove (kléuv’. 

1297 R. Guovc. (1724) 49 ‘To haue y cloue hym al pat hed. 
¢ 1385 Chaucer £.G. 1.738 iste, This wal .. Was clone 
atwo. ¢ 1420 Cron. Vilod. 1033 Pe armes. .fromhurr’ body 
y clove so was, 1719 Youne Aevenge v. ii, “Vill | had clove 
thy crest. ¢1800 K. Wants Gondol, |xiv, His head, half 
clove in two. 

y. 4-5 cleued, 7- cleaved ‘klivd). 
used in A/fx. and Geol.) 

¢1400 St. Adexins (Laud 622) Whan pe whal was to- 
cleued. 2432-50 tr. //igacn (Rolls) 1. 353 A rodde, cleuede 
in the hier parte of it. 1694 Narnoroucy dcc. Sev. Late 
Voy... (1711) 51 Cleaved in his Quarters. 1828 W. Peaniirs 
Outl, Min, § Geol. (ed. 3) 16 "Vhe topaz can only be readily 
cleaved in one direction, 1830 A. Foxs.axqure Ang, under 
Seven Administr. (1837) 11. 35 A force that would have 
cleaved an elephant in twain. 

5. 5- cleft.- 

1382 Wycur J/atf, xxvii. 51 Stoonys ben cleft [2 7. 
clouen, 1388 weren clone]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK, 
v. Ix. (1495) 176 The synewe whychce is slytte and clonen .. 
for yf a_veyne be slytte and clefte. 1530 Parse. 486/2 As 
wodde is clefte. 1591 Suaks. Teo Gent. v. iv. 103 How 
oft hast thou with periury cleft the roote? 1755 Wesury 
Wks. (1872) 11. 332 One part of the solid stone 1s cleft froin 
the rest. 21839 Prarp Poents (1864) 1. 352 His steel cap 
cleft in twain. 

“| Cloved, fa. /. and pple: ? error for cleved, 

14.. Tundale's Vis. 1200 As he was clofy-d, stytl he stod. 
€ ue Caxtos Sonnes of Aymor ii.61 He cloued hym to the 
teeth. 

B. Signification. 

Ll. ¢rans. To part or divide by a cutting blow ; 
to hew asunder ; to split. Properly used of part- 
ing wood, or the like, ‘along the grain’, i.e. be- 
tween its parallel fibres ; hence, of dividing any- 
thiug in the direction of its length, height, or 
depth; also, of dividing slate or erystals along 
their cleavage planes, and othcr things at their 
joints. 

@x100 Gerefa in Anglia IX. 261 In miclum gefyrstum 
timber cleofan. ¢ 1300 //avclok 917 Ful wel kan ich cleuen 
shides, 148: Caxton Reynard viii. (Arb.) 14 A grete oke 
whiche he had begonne to cleue. 1599 SHaks. A/uch Ado 
ui. 261 She would haue made Hercules. .haue cleft his club 
to make the fire. 1611 Biste Gen. xxii. 3 Abraham. .claue 
the wood for the burnt offering. 1697 DryDEN Virg. Georg. 
u. 484 The Dog-star cleaves the thirsty Ground. 1705 
Otway Orphan u. iii, 516, 1..clove the Rebel to the Chine. 
1722 Sewen /fist. Quakers (1795) I. 11. 205 A butcher swore 
he would cleave her head. 1823 H. J. Brooke. frfrod. 
Crystallogr. 44 If a cube of blende. . be cleaved in directions 
parallel to its diagonal planes. 1872 E. Peacock Afasel 
Heron iv. 55 The sections into which our society is cleft. 

b. Often with asunder, in iwo, ete. To cleave 
down: to cut down. 

[See A za.] ¢x1300 K. Adis, 2231 A-two [he] cleued his 
scheld. ¢ 1320 Sir Benes 4514 Man and hors he cleuede 
doun. ¢ 1490 Adam Bel & Ciym C. 601 Cloudesly .. Claue 
the wand in to. 1590 Spenser #. Q. t. xi. 39 The knotty 
sting Of his huge taile he quite in sunder cleft. 1603 Stas, 
Meas. for M.1.i 63 To cleaue a heart in twaine. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 610 ‘The mountain being cloven 
asunder, 12855 Macautay //ist. Eng. IE, 36: He was 
cloven down while struggling in the press. 

c. To pierce and penetrate (air, water, etc.). 
Also 70 cleave one’s way through. 

1558 and 16s [see Ax y]. 

1671 Mitton P, RX. mi. 433 At their passing cleave the 
Assyrian flood. 1704 Pore WWVindsor For. 188 The fierce 
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eagle cleaves the liquid sky. 1791 Cowrenr /iad 1x. 447 
Cleaving with my pene The waves of Hellespont. 1827 
Cartyte Richter Misc., Whose wailings have cleft the 
general ear. 1852 Conysrare & H. 54. Paud (1862) 1. ix. 
263 ‘The vessel .. would soon cleave her way through the 
strait. 12877 L. Morris Apic Hades 1. 175 No sunbeam 
cleaves the twilight. * 

d. To intersect, penctrate, or fissure, in position. 

1808 J. Bartow Cofumé. 1. 247 Thine is the stream; it 
cleaves the well known coast. 1874 H. Rrysotos Yoh 
ao iv. 232 Caverns which still cleave the limestone 
rocks. 

e. Phrases. + Zo cleave a hair: cf. ‘to split 
hairs’. + Zo cleave the pin: (in archery) to hit 
the pin in the centre of the white of the butts (see 
PIN) ; hence fig. 

15686 Martowr rs¢ Pt. Tambdburl. u. iv, For kings are 
clouts that every man shoots at, Our crown the pin that 
thousands seek to cleave. 1592 Suaks, Now. & Ful. nu. iv. 
15 The very pinne of his heart cleft with the blind Bowe- 
boyes hut-shaft. @ 1626 Mipp.eton .Vo Hirt dike Woman's 
(ND, MI cleave the black pin i’ the midst of the white. 
1655 Feuer Ch. f/ist. mi. vi. § 31 ‘Vo cleave an hair be- 
twixt the spiritual and temporal jurisdiction. /4/d. 1x. iii. 
§x4 Ms Fox came not up inall particulars to cleave the pin 
of Conformity (as refusing to subscribe! yet, ete. 

2. ‘Yo separate or scver by dividing or splitting. 

a 1300 Cursor UM. Hiatlegay Manf{s) aun wiit it fra him 
clenisse, ¢ 1330 R. Beuxne C4ron, (1810) 320 Fro pe body 
his heued .. did he cleue. 1420 [see A 3 8). 1575 [see 
Any) 1755 [sce A 3 4). 1857-8 Sears Athan. ix. 74 ‘Vo 
cleave away our effete coverings. 1873 Mars. Carnes in 
Sunday Mag, June 625 Vhe dreadful chasm cleaving us 
into separate existence was gone. 

3. éntr. for (vcff.) ‘Yo split or fall asunder. 

a1225 Leg. Kath. 2027 llit bigon to claterin al & to 
cleonen. «1300 Cursor VW. 6251 Pou sal see it cleue in tua. 
Ldid, 24419 Pe stanes claf. 1377 Lanoi. P. 21. B. xvin. 61 
Pe wal wagged and clef. ¢ 1440 Promg. Pare. 82 Clyue, or 
ryue by the selfe, rime, risco. 1575 Turnerv. Kalcourie 
302 The beake beginneth to ryve and clive from hir head. 
r6xr Bisne Namib. xvi. 31 The ground clane asunder. 
23641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Mon. 220 The vaile of the 
‘Vemple shall cleave in twaine. 1704 Newton Opticks \J.), 
It cleaves with a glossy polite substance. 1841 Laxr ciraé. 
.Vés. 1.99 He struck the earth with his feet, and it clove 
asunder, and swallowed him. 

4. intr. Yo cleave one’s way, penetrate, pass. 

1655 francion x. 18 Cleaying through the Presse, he did 
approach unto him, etc. 1805 Worpsw. Mredude un. (1850! 68 
Through the mferior throug | clove Of the plain Burghers. 
1833 Maanvat /’, Srple xxix, As our swift frigate cleaved 
through the water. 1865 Swinpurne Seems 5 Ball, Lament, 
74,1 have cleft through the sea-straits narrow. 

Cleave (kliv), v2 Va. t. cleaved, clave ; 
Pa. pple. cleaved. Forms: sce below. [OE. 
had two verbs; cdifan str. *c/df, pl. cltfon, clifen), 
and clifian, cleofian w. (clifode, -od). (1) The 
former was a Com. S'cut. strong vb., in OS. d7- 
Alitan to adhere (MDu. ean to cling, climb, 
Du. bekdijven to adhere, stick}, OIG.* chliban 
(MHG. rare, Aéfban’ to adhere, stick, ON. A/ifa 
to clamber, climb by clinging :—OTeut. *4//0-an, 
perhaps ultimately f. simpler root 4£//- to. stick: 
cf Ciimp, Chay, Cram. Of this str. vb. OE. 
shows only a few examples of the present, its 
place being generally taken by (2° the derivative 
clifian, cotresp. to OS. céféon (MDu. céeven, Du. 
kleven), OWUG. chichin (MING. and G. &febert) — 
OTeut. *é/stdjan, f. weak stem 4/s6- of the 
strong vb. This had in OE. the variants c/fofan, 
cleofian (with o or « fracture of #; ch dfan, 
leofian, to live, Sc. éceve), whence in ME. e/ize, 
and céive, cleeve ; the latter finally prevailed, and 
is now writtcn ¢c/cave. Instead of the normal 
pa. t. and pple. cérved, cleved, we find also from 
14th ¢. clave, occas. clef, clof, clove, and in 17th c. 
cleft; in the pple. clave, clove, and cleft. At pre- 
sent cleave, cleaved, is the ordinary inflexion, but 
the influence of the Bible of 1611, in which c/ave is 
freqnent (beside, and in the same sense as, c/eaved ), 
has made that an admissible form: cove, clef? are 
now left to Cheave z.! 

The final predominance of céewe rather than céive as the 
ME. form made the present stem identical in form witl: 
that of Cleave v.! to split. Hence their inflexional forms 
were naturally also confused, and to some extent blended 
or used indiscriminately. ‘The pa. t. c/ave attached itself 
in the x4th c. to both; in this verb it corresponds to the 
original strong pa. t. *cééf, but does not appear to be con- 
tinuous with it; it was prob. a new form due to analogy: see 
note to Creavel. The occasional pa. t. c/ef belongs pro- 
perly to CLeave!; as ae also clof, clove. (The occas. 
fe pples. clave, clove, are trom the pa. t.) The weak in- 

lexion cleaved is of course proper to this verb, and prob. 
was transferred hence to Cteave!. The shortened cée/t 
found in both, appears to be due to the analogy of eave, 
left, bereave, -reft. Yo the same analogy is probably due 
the mod. spelling e/ave in both verbs: this is not etymolo- 
gical, for both words had close ¢ in ME., and would properly 
now be cleeve or clteve.) 

A. Forms. 

1. Present stem. a. Uclifan, clifian, 3-6 cliuc(n, 
elyue(n, (4 clyuy), 6 clive (kliv). 

@ 1000 in Thorpe //om. 11. 530 (Bosw.) Din tunge clifad to 
3inum gomum. ¢ 1250 Gen. & x. 372 And erde freten wile 
he mai fiuen, And atter (shall) on is tungecliuen. 1380 Sir 
Ferumb, 1901 Pat al py breyn scholde clyue al aboute ys 
fuste. 156: Hottveusn //om:, Apoth. 30b, Festened or 
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clyved upon the belly. 1563 T. Gare Autidot. u. 8 They 
wyll..cliue to the handes. 

B. 1 clio-, cleofian, 3 cleou-, 4 cleuien, 4-6 
cleue(n, 5 cleuy, clefe, cleeue, clove, 6 cleeve. 

@ 1000 IVhale 73 (Gr.) Pa pe him on cleofiad. ¢ 1205 Lav. 
1960 Pe nome ..a summe stede cleouied faste. c1450 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wilcker 562 Adhereo, to cleuy to. 1483 Cath. Angi, 
67 Cleve to, herere. 1552 App. Hamitton Cateck. (1884) 36 
Cleeve to him. 1868 Grarron Chron. Edw. FV, 11. 699 
To cleve to King Henry. a 1600 Chester PL (1843-7) 21¢ 
To them.. Which cleeve to me allwaie, 

y. 6- cleave (cleaue). 

1s30 Patsor. 486/2 My shyrte cleaveth to my backe. 1561 
T. Norton Ca/vin's Just. 1. 2x1 The water stil cleaueth 
vpon them. 1581, 163s, etc. [see B. 2, 4]. 

. Past tense. a. 1 clif-, cliof-, cleofede, 3-5 
clivede, 3-6 clevede, 6- cleaved. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke x. 11 pat dust pact of eowre ceastre 
on urum fotum clifode (1140 clyofede, 1160 clefede], ¢ 1300 
Havelok 1300 Al that euere in Denemark liueden On mine 
armes faste clyueden. Sra Wvceur Luke x.11 The poudir 
that cleued [1382 cleuyde] to vs. 1480 [see B rh 1568 
Grarton Chron. II. 533 He..cleved to the Frenche king. 
1763 [see B 4). 1855 Tennyson Afaud iu. vi. ili, I cleaved 
to a cause that I felt to be pure and true, 

B. 7 cleft. 

¢ 1611 Cuarman Jad xvit. 359 The foes cleft one to other. 
21626 Be. ANorewes Sermt, (1641) The core of corruption 
that cleft to our nature and to us. 

y- 4 claf, (claif), 4-7 claue, 7- clave (klé'v). 

1300 Cursor M. 20745 His hend claf (Gots. clef, Fairf 
cleued] to pat ber fast. /éfd. 20954 A gast..Pat ina maiden 
bodi claue (Gort. claif, Yr. clof). x161x Biste Ruth i. 14 
Ruth clauevnto her. Freeman Norm. (1876) Cong. 1. ii. 
60 Many of the Danes..clave to their ancient worship. 1887 
Hart Caine Son of Hagar M1. u. xiii. 43 His tongue clave 
to his mouth. 

6. 4 clef; «. 4 clof, 7-9 clove. 

a1300 Cursor M, 20745 (Gott.) His hend clef to pe bere 
fast. ¢ 1340 /bid. 20954 (Trin.) Pat in a maydenes body 
clof. ae Wasuincton tr. A/il/ton’s Def. Pop. (1851) 
Pref. ro You say, their tongues clove to the roof of thei 
mouths..I wish they had clove there to this day, 1885 E, 
Arnoto Secr, Death 1o Bethink How those of ofd, the 
saints, clove to their word. 

3. fa. pple. a. 1 clifod, cleofod, 3-6 cleued, 
6 clyued, 6-9 cleaved. 

crz00 Trix. Coll. Hom. 73 Als hit cleued were, 1535 
CoveroaLe Job xxxi. 5 Yf I (eae cleued vnto vanitie. 1837 

- J. Buent Plain Serm. Ser. 1. (1861) 256 That the 

“ormularies of the Church. .sbould be cleaved unto. 

B. 7 cloft. 

1641 Brome Fovtall Crew iu, Wks. 1873 III. 411 Unlesse 

--you have at least cleft or slept together, 
y- 7 clave, clove. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 16 Had they clave to their duty. 

3692 [see 2 6, clove]. 
B. Signification. 

1. To stiek fast or adhere, as by a glutinous sur- 
face, fo (ton, ufon,in). (The perfeet tenses were 
formerly formed with de.) 

c he K. E.rreo Gregory's Past, xlvii. 361 His flasces lima 
clifad le on o3rum. ¢roce Airric Lez. i. 8 Ealle ba bing pe 
to pire lifreclifiap. ¢ 1200 T'rin. Coll. Hom. 73 Cleued bi ini 
tunge to mine cheken gif ich forgete be ierusalem. a 1300 
Fragm. Pop. Se. (Wright) 229 Ken-forst. .cleveth in hegges 
al aboute. ¢ 1430 Cookery Bk. a1 3if it cleuey, let it boyle. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cci. 182 A drope of drye blode.. 
cleued on his hond. 1535 Coveroare 
tonges cleued (1611 cleaued| to the rofe of their mouthes. 
1561 Hottynusn Hom. Afoth. 30b, A pece of papir, the 
bignes of a groate, festened or clyued vpon the belly. 1g92 
Greene in Shaks. C. Praise 2 Unto none of you .. sought 
those burres to cleaue. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 293 Water in 
small quantity cleaveth to any thing that is solid. 1867 Laov 
Hersert Cradle £. vi.155 Huge masses of masonry, which 
seem to cleave to the bare rock, : 

2. fig. (Formerly said of attributes or sae). 

¢ 888 K. Evrreo Bocth. xvi. § 3 Nu hi [wealth & power] 
willap clifian [v.». cliofian] on pem wyrstan monnum, 
1325 ££. Allit. P. A. 1195 Bot ay Tek man of happe 
more hente Pen mo3ten by Bi vpon hem clyuen. 1377 
Lance. ?, Pl. B. xvi. 329 For wae, cleueth [v. ». cpa 
a euere to contrarie be soule. 1488 Caxton Chast, 
Geddes Chyld. xxv. 73 The rote of his olde sinne cleuyth 
alway upon hym. 1581 R. Goape in Cox/er. 1. (1584) Liiij, 

It is no righteousnes cleaving in vs but in Christ. 15 
Hooker £ec/, Pol. v. \xix. § 2 The very opportunities nich 
we ascribe to time cleave to the things themselves where. 
with time is joined. 1711 Aooison Spect. No. 68 P 2 The 
Pains and Anguish which naturally cleave to our Existence 
in this World. 1790 Patey flor Paul, (1849) 396 A pecu- 
liar word or phrase cleaving, as it were, to the memory. 
1859 Tennyson Lancelot & Ef. 37 A horror lived about the 
tarn, and clave Like its own mists to all the mountain side. 

3. In wider sense: To eling or hold fast fo; to 
attach oneself (by grasping, ete.) fo (ton, upon, in), 

€1300 [see A. 2a.) 1382 Weir Song of Sol. viii. 
What is she this .. faste cleuende vpon [v. ». to] hir lef? 
[Vulg. tnuzixa super dilectunt suns,\ 1481 Caxton Myrr, 
uw. vi. 76 Yf the culeuure clyue & be on tholyfaunt. 1577 
B. Gooce Mereshack's Husb, w. (1586) 185 The little Worme 
.. cleaving s0 to the ame, as hee scemeth to be tied. 

4. To adhere or cling ¢o (a person, party, prin- 
ciple, praetiee, ete.) ; to remain attached, devoted, 
or faithful 40. (= ADHERE 2, 2, 3.) 

€1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 211, I trow on him gan 
cleue many riche present. 1377 Lanct. P. P/. B. x. 219, 
T conseille alle crystene cleue 2. 7, clyve] nou3zte per-on to 
sore. 1382 Wye.ir £phes. v. 31 He schal clyue to his wyf. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxvi. 233 In this tyme Eng. 
Iysshmen moche haunted and sr to the wodenes and 

‘olye of the straungers. 1534 Tinoate Rom. xii. 9 Cleave 
fother 16th c. vv. cleaue] vnto that which is good. 1556 
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Ase. Parker /sa/ter cix. 26 O helpe me Lorde .. to thee 
alone I clive. 1635 Swan Sfec. MM, iii, § 2. (x649) 48 ‘To 
leave the literall sense..and to cleave unto Allegories. 
1763 Wescey IV&s. (1872) III. r40 My natural will ever 
cleaved to evil. 1777 Burne Addr, King Wks. 1842 II. 
403 We exhort you..to cleave for ever to those principles. 
wr Freeman Norm, Cong. V. xxiii 171 The mercenary 
soldiers. .clave to King Henry. E 

+5. To remain steadfast, stand fast, abide, eon- 
tinue. Obs. 

c1z0§ Lay. 9389 For nis nauere nan oder gomen pat 
cleouied alswa ueste. crago Gen. & Ex. 2384 Al egipte in 
his wil cliued. 1340 [see CLEAvine Af/. 2.2] 1594 Hooker 
Ecel. Pol. w. xi. (Y.) The apostles did conform the Chris- 
tians..and made them cleave the better. 

Cleave, obs. form of CLEr. 

Cleaved (kl7vd), £4/.4. Split, eloven ; having 
eleavage. : 

1849 Mercuison Siluria iii. 44 The pressure to which the 
«. Cleaved rocks .. have been subjected. 1882 Geikie 
Text-bk. Geol. W. V1. 522 Fragments of cleaved rocks in an 
uncleaved conglomerate. 

Cleavelandite (kli-vlindait). Affz. [Named 
in 1823 after Cleaveland the mineralogist: see 
-1TE.) A variety of albite from Chesterfield, 
Mass. 

1823 Ann. Philos. Ser.u. V. 381, I have.. preferred adopt- 
ing the term Cleavelandite to denote the species. 1851 
Ricnwaroson Geol. (1855) 121 Clevelandite. 1868 Dana 
Min. (1880) 350. 

+ Clea'veless, a. Oés.vare—. [f. CLEAVE v, 
+-LESS.) That cannot be eleft ; indivisible. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 14 Calling Gods everlast- 
ingness, a cleaveless or indivisible soz. pays 

Henee t Clea-velessness, indivisibility. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 3x When eternity is said 
to be an everlasting now, and immensity as an every where 
cleavelesness, 

Cleaver! (kli-va1). Also 5 elevere, 6 clyuer, 
7.clever, cleever, [f. CLEAVE v.1+-ER.] 

l. One who eleaves or splits (wood, etc.). 

1483 Cath. Ang. 67 Clevere, fisser. 1583 Gotnine Calvin 
on Dent. clxvi. 1026 Euen from the Clyuer of thy wood, to 
the drawer of thy water. a1617 Hirxon Ws. (1619-20) 
II, 476 Get away .. if thou be a cleauer, to thy wedge and 
an axe. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2332/2 Cleavers and Carriers 
of Wood. 1879 Butcner & Lanc Odyss. 1v. 5 Achilles, 
cleaver of the ranks of men [Ax eAARos bnéyvopos]). 

2. An instrument for eleaving ; sfec. a buteher’s 
ehopper for eutting up carcasses. 

(Rocers Agric. & Pr. refers to ‘cleavers’ under 1449, 
1§§0, 1554, 1566; language of record not aaa 1580 
Hottvpano 7reas, Fr. Tong., Couperet,a butcher's knife, a 
cleauer. 1633 Massincer New Jay v. i, Cook. If that I 
had my cleaver here, I would divide your knaves head. 
3868 Stancev MW est. Abd. ii. 99 The Royal Cook stood at 
the door of the Abbey with his cleaver. 

b. Marrow-bones and cleavers: freq. referred 
to as instruments of ‘ rough musie’. 

¢3gsa ArsutHnot (J.), With huzzas and hunting horns, 
and ringing the changes on butchers cleavers. 1716-8 Lapy 
M. W. Montacve Lett. I.xxxvii. 145 As ifa foreigner should 
take his ideas of English music from..the marrow-bones 
and cleavers. 1765 LB. Tuornrow (¢i¢/e), Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day, adapted to the ancient British Musick; viz. the Salt. 
box, Jew's-Harp, the Marrow-bones and Cleavers, the Hum- 
strum or Hurdy-gurdy, etc. 1801 Strutt Sports 4 Past. 
Iv. i. 260, 

Clea-ver?. rare. [f. CLEAVE v.2+-ER.] One 
who, or that whieh, eleaves or adheres ; (in quot.) 
an adherent attribute. 

3674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Sede. 48 Body, and the cleavers 
to ne are further off from the God-tike nature, than the 
soul is. 

Cleaver, -ly, obs. forms of CLEVER, -LY. 

Cleavers (kl-vaiz), clivers  (kli-vaiz). 
Forms: § cliure, clyure, 6-7 olyuer, cleuer 
ae grasse), 7 cleauer, claucr, (? clives), 

-9 cliver; 6cleeuers, 6-7 clyuers, 6-9 clivers, 
9-9 oleavers. [In OF. clife (=OHG. chiiba, LG. 
khive, kiteve, f. root of clifan to adhere, stick) was 


| applied to the burdock, and sma/e clife to Galium 


Aparine, The ME. repr. of this would be five. 
Instead of it, either by confusion with c/iver, clivre 
‘elaw, talon’, or as agent sb. from the verb c/ive, 
CLEAVE, we find from rsthe. core, cliver, aud 
ata later date, cleavers, as if‘ things whieh eleave’. 

(Upper Ger, has Alber, Alebere (Grimm rogo}, Ger. £/ebe- 
kraut, E, Fris, kif, in same sense, Cf. also Du. &/iyre, 
&feve, ‘lappa’, bur-dock, and ‘ kiiifivy’, Kilian.) fs 

The elimbing plant Galium Aparine or Goose- 
grass, which adheres by its minute hooked bristles 
to hedges or shrubs, the elothes of passers-by, ete. 

cx000 Sax. Leechd. Il. 22 Menge par wid pa smalan 
clifan, az1oo Ags. Voc. in Wr.Wiilcker 297 (Nomina 
herbarum), Apasina, clife. ¢1450 Alpkite (Anecd. Oxon.) 
157 Kudbea ininor..cliure (v.7 clyure] uel tongebledes. 1551 
Turner //erbal i, Diija, Gooshareth called also Clyuer be- 
cause it cleueth vypon mennes clothes, 1§§2 Hvtoer, Cliuers 
or goslynge wede, rucba minor. 1562 Butitevn Bk, Simtples 
go (Brit. & Holl.) (It) wil cleave to men or women’s clothes, 
and therfore some do cal it clever grasse. 1§78 LytE 
Dodoens w. \xxiv. 538 Cliuer or Goosegrasse. 1g91 Prr- 
cwate Sf. Dict., Amor de hortelano, cleeuers, Aparine, 
1611 Coror., Riébé, Cleaver, Clauer, Goose-share, Loue- 
man, Goose-grasse. 1677 Grew Anat, Plants w. 1. iii. § 12 
Goos-grass or Cliver. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 98/2 
Goose-grass, or Cleavers, hath six rough hairy leaves .. in 
whorles, 1779 Mus. Decany Cory. Ser. u. I. 424 The juice | 
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of clivers or goose . 1880 Jerreries Hodge & M.1. 
220 The dogs were all over cleavers sticking to their coals. 

+ Clea-vesome, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. CLEave v1 
+-SOME.] Easy to cleave or split ; fissile. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Sefv.20 An inward ever-beingness, 
that 1s neither cleavesome, nor on and on. 1674 Grew 
Anat. Plants ut u. vii § 8 Of all hard Woods, Oak is the 
most Cleavesome, or splitteth the most easily. 

Henee + Clea‘vesomeness, aptness to be eleft, 
fissility, divisibility. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Se/e, 78 Cleavesomness we know 
is the great hanger on to body. 1674 Grew Anat. Plants 
iu.tt. vii, § x Qualities of Timber. ih Hardness, Softness.. 
Clevesomeness, Toughness. 

Cleaving (kli-vin), v/. 56.2 [f. CLeave v1] 

1. The action of the vb. CLEAVE; splitting. 

¢x000 /Exrric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 151 Sectio, cliofung. 
€1440 Prop. Parv. 82 Clyuynge or a [1499 
cleuynge), scissura, 1576 Fireminc Panoplie Ep. 356 Let 
us take the axe .. and settle ourselves to cleaving and rive- 
ing. 1865 J.T. F. Turner Slate Quarries 15 Cleaving is an 
art in which none can excel but those who practise it early. 

b. intr. 

1745 Braotey Fain. Dict. s.v. Seasoning of Timnber, Sub- 
merging it in Water, to prevent cleaving. r 

2. concr. A eleft, fissure; parting of the limbs 
(ef. CLErr 2). 

¢1400 Maunoev. viii. 86 The Rocke cleef in two, and in 
that clevyng was our Lord hidd. 1632 Litucow Trav. 1v. 
(1682) 150 They bind a strong rope about his shoulders and 
cleavings. 1724 in Ramsay 7ca-t. Misc.(1763) 322 Syne in 
the cleaving of a craig She found him drown'd in Yarrow. 

3. attrib, and Comé. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 199 With the Cleaving-knife 
and the Maw/l, split it into a square piece. 1861 Afacim, 
Mag. Wl. 385/2 The cleaving property of the diamond. 

Cleaving (kli-vin), vd/. 56.2 (f. CLeave v2) 
The aetion of adhering or stieking /o. 

¢ 1430 Cookery Bhs, (E.E.T.S.) 42 But ware of cleuyng to 
the panne. c14g0 Prop. Parv. 8 Clyuynge to, or fas- 
tenynge to a bynge [1499 cleuynge], adhesio. 1655 Ref. 
Coun. Bees 60 To keep asunder the wax from cleaving. 

b. jig. (see the verb). 

1580 Houtyvsano Treas. Fr. Tong., Entretenement, an 
entertaining, a cleauing one to another, 1631 GoucE Goa's 
Arrows i. § 54. 94 A precise cleaving..to Gods word. 1853 
Rosertson Serm, Ser, m1. xvii. (1876) 215 The instinctive 
cleaving of every thing that lives to its own existence. 

Cleaving (kli-vin), fp/. a.1 [f. Cleave v.14 
-1NG 4 That eleaves or splits. 

16ar G. Sanpys Ovid’s Met. vi. (1626) 109 The cleauing 
rock, from whence a fountayn brake. 1725 Pore Odyss. v. 
189 He cut the cleaving sky. 189 SHetrey Let. Peacock 
25 Feb., Sky-cleaving mountains, 

Clea-ving, /f/.a.2 [f. CLEAVE v.2 + -1NG 2.] 

tl. As adj. Adhesive ; clinging; elammy. O/s. 

¢ 1350 Hampote in Archzo/, XIX. 322 His fete schul wexe 
colde, his womb clevyng. 1526 Prler, Perf. (W. de W. 
1532) 118 The nature of a passyon of ire or fylthy pleasure 
of the body is so viscose & cleuynge, 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. 1. v. 85 Fat and pitch being cleaving bodies. 

2. That eleaves, adheres, or elings. 

1641 Mitton Ch, Discif. 11. (1851) 55 A cleaving curse be 
his inheritance to nll generations. 1691-8 Norris /'ract. 
Dise. (1711) HII. 164 So to..fasten myself upon bim by the 
most Cuantie Love. 1846 Trencn Afirac. x. (1862) 214 
The :clesving et si is theirs by birth, 

t b. fig. iding, Insting, persistent. 

me 54 Pise sceles byep zuo cleuiinde pet be wyseste 
be Folge man byeb oberhuyl beca3t. /drd. 107 Pe 
memorie is zuo cleuiynde tne him. . 

Clea'vingly, ¢/v. In a eleaving manner. 

1340 Ayend. 103 Per ne is non..pet zuo propreliche, zuo 
ssortliche, zuo cleuiyndelyche, zuo sotilliche pe names 
nemneb. ¢1q440 Ilytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. 
xxiv, For thenne thynkith it of non erthly thynge cleuyngly. 
1g78 Banister //ist. Man 1. 13 The fore part of this iawe 1s 
. rough, whereby the Muscles..might more cleuyngly grow. 

Clenze, obs. pl. of Curr, elaw, hoof. 

+Cleche, s+. Ods. rare—'. [If not inerely an 
error for cloche (see CLuTcH sé.), this may be a 
southern form eorresponding to CLEEK sé.: but sce 


also CLEacn.] <A eluteh. 

¢raas Aucr. R. 174 Leste he drawe ou utward. .&,.worpen 
upon ou his crokes [C. hise cleches, 7. clokes). 

Cleche, obs. f. Chzacn v. and sh, 

|| Cleche, -ée (kletfi, || ae a. Her. Obs. 
Also eletehee, clechy. [F., f. L. type *clivicatus, 
aeeording to Littré, in sense ‘key-holed’, f. clavds 
key.) Of an ordinary: (aeeording to most authors) 
Voided or piereed through with a figure of the 
same kind, so as to show the tineture of the field. 
(But sce quots.) 

1688 R. Houme Armory t. v.42 A Cross Sable surmounted 
of another Argenti Of Morgan L 2. fo. 55 it is termed a Cross 
clechee. .[it] differeth from the cross voided only in this that 
it hath ends, and the voided none. | 1708-15 Kersey Cleche 
(in Heraldry), when any Ordinary is pierced thro’ with the 
same Figure. 1 8 in Batrev (folio) 175% CiulAMBERS 
Cycl., Cleché, or Clechy..But..some other writers, will have 
this pierceing to be only a circumstance of the eross c/eché, 
and call it by the name vuidé, voided. ‘Whe thing that de- 
nominates it cleché, is its 3 Snes) from the centre towards 
the extremities, which are very wide, and end in an angle in 
the middle. 1848 Gloss. Brit. Heraldry s.v., The arms of 
Sir Thomas Banaster .. were argent, a cross clechée, sable, 
though some say he bore a cross pointed. 

Cleck (klek), v. Chiefly Se. Also 5-6 clok. 

a. ON. &lchja, in Sw. dlicka, Da. klwkke to hatch. 

f. Cusick. 


CLECKING. 
1. trans. Of birds: To hatch. Also aésol. 


rgoo-20 Dunpar Schir, 3it Rementbir 24 Kynd natyve 
nest dois clek bot owlis. 1§35 Stewart Cron. Scot. IL, 388 
Birdis clekkit as tha war wont till do. 1596 DatryMPLe tr. 
Leslie's I ist. Scot. (1885) 40 To cleck burdis of thir egis. 

2. transf. Of human beings. (Contemptuously.) 

1401 Pol. Poems (1859) Il. 95 3e ben clekkid out to pur- 
suwe holi chirche. 1§13 DouGias neis 1. vii. 9 The[e] 
clekkit that horrible mont, Caucasus hait. x8r8 Scott 47t. 
Afidz, xviii, Since the day ye was cleckit. 

3. fig. To hatch (devices, plots, etc.). 

1578 Gude § Godlie Bail, (1868) 9x The Amelekis, that 
lesingis weill can clek. 1725 Ramsay Gert. Sheph, u. i, To 
cleck, and spread tbe grossest lies aff-hand. 

Cleck-goose, obs. form of CLAIK-GOOSE. 

Cle'cking, v0/. sé. Also 9 clackin. [f. CLECK v.] 

1, The action of the verb CLEcK; hatching; 


aes in quot.). 
1815 Scott Guy A. i, ‘Clecking time's aye canty time.’ 

2. A hatching, a brood (of chickens, etc). 

1787 Burns Selkirk to Creech viii, Like some bewildered 
chicken Scar'd frae its minnie and the cleckin By hoodie- 
craw. 1823 Gait Zntail I. xxxii. 283 The bairns of the 
last clecking are to be provided for by their mother’s uncle. 

Cled, cledde, obs. pa. t. and pple. of CLEAD 
v.3 sec also CLAD, 

Cledge (kledz). [Of doubtful origin: probably 
connected with CLAG, as an umlaut derivative of 


same root. 

If cledge went back to OE., its form would be edeeg :— 
original *clagja-, or clagyo-; cf. edge, hedge, The latier 
correspond to Ger. eck(e, hecke, and it is possible that the 
analogue of cledge is Aleck, klecke in sensc_‘ heap of dirt, 
sticky mass’: see Adeck 2a, in Grimm, Connexion with 
Cray, OE, cag, is excluded by the fact that there the z 
represents not palatalized g, but original /( 9), Réaijo..] 

A local name for clay or clayey soil, in Kent, ete. ; 
also technically applied to the upper of the two 
beds of Fuller's Earth, in Bedfordshire, and else- 


where in England. 

1723 Hortowav in Phil, Trans. XXXII. gro The 
Fullers-Earth; the upper Layer of which, being about a 
Foot decp, they call the Cledge [in Bedfordsh.]. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp. sv. Fuller's earth, The upper stratum 
of tbis [at Wavedon, Beds.] is about a foot thick, and they 
call it cledge. 1768 Projects in Ann. Reg. 108/t Clay, or 
brick-earth, strong cledge, flint-gravel, etc, 1887 Aentisht 
Gloss, (E. D. S.), Cledge, clay 3 stiff loam. 

Cledgy (kledzi), a. [f. pree.+-¥.] Of the 
nature of cledge; clayey; stiff, tenacions, sticky. 

1577 Harrison Zngland 1. xviii. (1881) m. 139 The sundrie 
kinds of moold, as the cledgie or claie. 1587 Tbid. Ww. vi. 
(1877) 1. 160 Although the waters that run by chalke or 
cledgie soiles be good. 1695 Kennetr Par. Antiz. Gloss, 
(E. D.S.) Clodgy, cledgy, stiff and dirty. Kent, ee Pro. 
geets in Ann, Reg. 110/1 The stiff clelay land was but litile 
better. 1876 Survey Provine. (E. D. 
sticky, of ground. Land is said ‘to work so cledgy’. 
Kentish Gloss, (E. D. S.), Cledgy, stiff and sticky. 

+Clee. Oés. exc. dial. Forms: 1 cla, cl6o, 
3 cleu, 4 klee, 4-5 cle, 4-6 (9 dial.) clee, 
4-7 (9 dial.) clea, 5-7 (9 dial.) cley, 7 cleye, 
cleie, 8-9 dia/. clay. i. 1 cléo0, 4-5 cleon, 
cleen, cleos, 4- clees, 4-5 clos, 4, 7 cleas, 6 
cleyse, cleaze, cleaes, 6-7 clese, cleese, 6- 
cleyes, oleys. [Another form of the sb. Cuaw, 
representing the original OE. form of the nomina- 
tive, cléa (cléo); while clazu represents the oblique 
cases (clawe, etc.), and the later nominative clawe 


reconstructcd on these. Sce CLaw. 

Ciéa occurs in Vesp. Ps., and, with dat. pl. edéayz, also in 
(PWS) Alexander's Epistle to Aristotle 375,378; a dat. pl. 
cdéne in Phenix 277 may possibly be for cléam. Cléo oc- 
curs only in poetry: Thorpe’s Ps. (not WS.). Cé/a repre. 
sented prehist. claz, claw- or cl#w-, from_ original *klawdé- 
or *hléwé (cf. wéa, péas Sievers Ags. Gram, § 112), Of 
eléo the history is not quite clear: it might be a northern 
form corresponding to ciéa (from cl#zw-), as déd to d#d (see 
Sievers doc. cit.\. It is the normal source of ME. eden, cde, 
clee; ME, clea may represent OE. cééa; the later spelling 
eley, clay is unexplained.) 

L. =Cuaw sd, 1. 

_ €1250 Meld Maregrete x\vi, Anoper deuel. .E heuede eien 
on is cleu.ant eken on isto. 1393 Lana. P, Pi. C.1. 172 
A cat..wol..To hur clecs [2. x. cleos, cleon, clawes] clawen 
ows. 1482 Afonk of Evesham xxxiii. (Arb.) 76 With her 
bylle and scharpe cleys. 1§23 Firznern, Suz, xv.'(1539) 
33 The cuttynge of the doggis cleyse. 1575 ‘urBeRv., 
Falconrie 349 YVake the clee of a bittor. 1§81 


S.), Cledgy, wet, 
1887 


. STup- 
Ley Seneca’s Hercules Git, 206b, Cralling crab..With 
crooking cleaze. 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Eupheme 
ix, Vulture death and those relentless cleies. 1656 H. Morr 
Axtid, Ath. u. xi. (1712) 74 Some single cley in their [birds’] 
Foot. 1664 Power xf. Philos. 1. 5 The Common Fly .. 
four legs are cloven and arm’d with little clea’s or tallons. 

z F. Broxessy in Ray Gloss. (E. D. S.) 8 In .. [East 
Riding] for Straw they use Strea, and for Claws, Cleas. 
188: NV. Lincoinsh, Gloss. (E.D.S.), Clea, claw. 

_ b. Oceasionally put for, or including, the foot or 
limb so armed. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 39 A cat wold ete fishes Withoute 
weting of his clees. a1533 Lp. Berners //uon cxx, 430 
The Gryffon ..toke Huon in his clees. 1594 Biunpevit 
Exer¢. W. xix. (ed. 7) 471 The fore part of Scorpio, whose 
fore cleaes do lie upon the two ballances. 

2. A hoof; one of the parts of a cloven foot ; 
=CLAW sé. 2. ‘ 

¢825 Vesp. Psalter \xviii. 32 [Ixix. 31) Calf niowe hornas 
forSledendc and clea, ¢ 1000 Ags. ?s.(Thorpe) ibid., sue 
bonne zUele cealf, peah pe hin GoaMee hom on heafde, 
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ode hearde cleo. 21300 Z. £. Psalter ibid., Kalf..Forth- 
ledand hornes and klees. 1382 Wyctir zsd., Hornes bring- 
ende forth, and cles [1388 clees]. — Gev. xlix. 17 The cleen 
of an hors. — Fudg.v.22 Cleas of hors. ¢ 1420 Liber Coco- 
yum (1862) 36 Tho cle of pygge. 1523 Firznern. usd. § 47 
Take that shepe, and loke beiwene his clese. 1572 Mascatt 
Gout. Cattle, O.xen (1627) 28 Melt that on the fore hoofe or 
clee. 1879 Lanciam Cus, Heaith (1633) 15 Pigs cleycs. 
2797 Downine Disord. Horn. Cattle 90 And the clays will 
stride out one from the other wider than usual. /ésd. 118 
The clees or horny part of the foot. 1879 Muss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Claws, clees, cleys, the respective parts 
of a cloven-foot. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. (E. D.S.}, Clay. 
1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.)\, Clay, cled. 

Cleede, var. of CLEAD v., to clothe. 

Cleefve, obs. f, CLEVE, CLEAVE, pa. t.CLEAVE@.! 

Cleek (klik), sd. Chiefly Sc. Forms: 5-6 
eleko, 5-7 cleik, 8-cleok. [Related to CLEEK v.; 
cf. southern ME. cleche. Cf also CiicK.] 

1. A large hook or crook for catching hold 
of and pulling something; or for hanging articles 
on, from a rafter, or the like. Cécehs are uscd by 
fishermen, and also in playing golf. 

1426 Acts Yas. I (1597) § 7 Cleikes of irin, to draw downe 
Timber and Ruiffis that ar fired. 1541 Se. Ld. Treas. Ace. 
in Pitcairn Crim. Triads 1.*310 Nalis, [or] clckis to hing pe 
clathis. 1682 Cravernovse in Napier Jfev. (1859) I. 1. 137 
The smith at Minnigaff, that made all the clikys. yee 
Ane. Poems Peasantry (1846) 113, He has made acleek but 
and a creel. 1765 A. Dickson 7'reat. Agric. (ed. 2) 200 
Ii, is a hook, or the cleek..which joins the muzzle and 
swingle-tree. 1822 Scorr Nigedxxxvii, ‘lle hings his sword 
on the cleek’, 1865 Acader 12 Aug. 172/1 Having lost a 
hand.. Ronald has had it replaced hy an iron hook, which 
he calls a ‘cleek’. 1883 Standard 16 Nov. 5/2 He.. is 
ready with. .the cleek [at golf}. 

2. An act of cleeking, a clutch. 

@1400-§0 Alexander 2163 May vs no3t limp .. To coucr 
he cas at a cleke courseris a thousand ? 

+3. Name of some griping diseasc; Jamicson 
says ‘cramp in the legs’. Ods. 

@x60g Montcomerir, Flyting 301 The cords and the 
cout-cuill, the claisps and the cleiks. 

4. Comb., as cleck-siaff, -shank, ete, 

¢ 1440 ’romp. Parv. 8o Cley[k)staffe, carduca, 

Cleek (klik), uv. north. dial. Forms: 5-6 
cleke, 6 cleake, 6- cleik, 7- cleek. /a. 2. 5- 
claucht, claught; also S¢. cleikit. [A northern 
form corresp. to southern CLEAcH, ME. clechen: 
cf. CLEEK 50.] 

1. “ans. To scize with the clutch or hand; to 
lay hold of, clutch, grasp, or seize, firmly, suddenly, 
or eagerly. Also do cleek hold (of). 

1440 Vork Myst. xxx. 240 An I cleke yowe, I schall felle 
yow. ¢1470 Henrv IWadiace 1.98 Be the coler claucht him 
withoutyn baid. 1g13 Doveras Eneis x1. xv. 89 Thai 
claucht and lappit in thar armys This Quene. 1530 LynprE- 
sav Test. Lapyngo 1169 The gled the pece claucht in his 
cluke, 1g70 Levins Afanip. 206 Cleake, corripere. a 1640 
Jackson Creed x1. xxxiv, Wks. X1. 66 The proposal. .makes 
souls so affected cleek the faster hold. 1790 Burns Tam 
O'Shanter 217 The carlin claught her by the rump, And 
left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 1814 Scorr Maz". xviii, 
‘Wanting to cleik the cunzie (that is, to hook the siller)’. 
818 — Hrt. Midd, xviii, ‘1 made what haste I could to 
cleek the callant’. 


2. To lay hold of and draw suddenly ¢ oneself, 


as with a hook or crook; to snatch. 

€1380 Wreur Sem. Sel. Wks. I. 300 Pei shal cleke to 
freris alle be goodis bat pei mai geten. ?@ 1400 Morte Arth. 
1164 That thus clekys this corsaunt owte of thir heghe 
clyffez. 1530 Lyxprsay Zest. Papyngo 1046 Cleikand to 
thamc skarlote and Crammosie. @ 1605 MonTGOMERIE Sos, 
xxii, To Aduersars Lawyers 2 Suppose je come to cleik 
auay my King. 

b. to snatch, pluck, or pull, ozt, uf, off 

2a1400 Jforte Arth, 2123 He clekys owtte Collbrande 

fulle clenlyche burneschte. @ 1400-50.A de.rander 2937 (Ashm.) 
With pat he clekis vp pe coupe [7% clyght vp a cupe]. 
1400 Fuaine & Gatw, 2478 His sholder als ofgan he kleke. 
xs72 Lament. Lady Scotl. in Scot. Poems 16th C. 11. 244 
Power to cleik up the benifices. axg45 Yacobite Ballad, 
‘Wee Wee German Lairdie’, And up his beggar duds he 
cleeks. 185 E. WauGn Lancash, Life (1857) 30 Cleeked up 
like lumps o’ gowd. 

ec. fig. To snatch wf, raise suddenly. 

a15s0 Peebles to Piay vi, He cleekit up ane hie rufsang. 

3. To catch or lay hold of with a cleek. 

5 al Two Y, Ago V1. 45 § The chance o’ cleiking 
a fish *. 

Hence (and from sé.) Cleeked a., Clee'king A//. 
a; Clee‘ky S¢.,a., addicted to clecking, grasping, 
captious; sd. a clceked stick, a crooked staff. 

1566 Drant Horace Sat. vin. D vii} b, I am molested very 
muche with fowles and cleekynge theves. 1805 ForsyTH 
Beauties Scotl. VW. 369 Another walked behind the horses 
with a cleeked staff. 1810 Cromex Rem, Nithsdale Song 
165 (Jam.) Ken ae whare cleekie Murray's gane? 1820 
Blackw, tia ov. 201 (Jam.) Frae that day to this my 
guid aik cleeky has never been mair heard tell 0’. 

Cleen, obs. pl. of CLEE, claw, hoof. 

Cleen, Cleepe, Cleer, Cleer-eie, Cleet, obs. 
ff. CLEAN, CLEPE, CLEAR, CLARY, CLEAT. 

Cleer(e)te, var. of CLERETE, Ods. 

Cleeve, another form of CLEVE, slope, ete. 

Cleeve, cleevers, obs. ff. CLEAVE, CLEAVERS. 

+Clee-vy, «. Obs. or dial. [f. CLEVE 50.1] 
Abounding in ‘cleves’ or cliffs. 

1612 Drayton Poly-old, Bronuep., See Albion plas’t In 
Power and plenty, on hirCleeuy Throne. 


CLEFT. 


Clef} (klef). Forms: 6 cliefe, 6-7 cliffe, 7 Sc. 
cleiffe, 7-8 cleave, 7-9 cliff, 8 cleff, 8- clef. [a. 
F. clef :—L. clav-em key. In spelling formerly cou- 
fused with the various forms of CLirr, CLEVE; cf. 
quots. 1658, 1674.] 

Afusic. A character placed on a particular line of 
a stave, to indicate the name and pitch of the 
notes standing on that line, and hence of those on 
the other lines and spaces. Sometimes loosely = 
Stave, 


There are three clefs in use, the C, tenor, or alto clef, the 
G or treble clef, and the F or bass clef, which denote re- 


spectively the middle C on a piano, the & 
G above, and the F below. ‘Ihey are = 2 
written respectively as here shown. il 
1§79 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 28 How many keyes, how 
many cliffes, how many moodes. _1§96 Suaks. 7am. Shr. 
mi. 77. 1897 Mortrv /utrod. Alus. 3 A Cliefe is a char- 
ecter set on a rule at the beginning of a verse shewing the 
height and lownes of enery note standing on the same 
verse, /4id, 104 Of how manie parts the Canon is, so manic 
Cliefes do they set at the beginning of the verse. 1658 
Coxaing Elegy Pilkington 22 Poems (1669) 78 The Muses 
two-clifd Hill he did surpass Whose Musick had three 
Cliffs to do it grace. 1674 Pravrorn S&il/ M/ns. 1. i. 2 
Called seven Cliffs or inore properly Cleaves. @ 1789 
Suuney Hist, Mus. IL. 477 The circle, with a note of in- 
terrogation, placed at the beginning of each line where the 
Clef should be, seems to ask the Singer in what Key or 
Clef he nieans to begin. 1833 Brewster Nat. Magic ix. 
230 His ears were insensible to all sounds below F, marked 
by the base cliff. 1880 Hunan in Grove Dict, Afus. 1. 


| 370/2 When notes are written ‘in the tenor clef’ (more 
| properly ‘on the tenor staves, 


tb. # clef; the name formerly given to the two 
characters now called fad (> and zafural (4), both 
of which originated from modifications of the 
letter b, used to denote B flat and B natural respee- 
tively. (Cf BET. 1. 

1897 Moruny Jatred, Afus. 3 The cliefe which is common 
to euery part, is made thus 9 or thus ff the one signifying 
the halfe uote and flatt singing: the other signifying the 
whole note or sharpe singing. 1706 Pintiirs s.v., The 
fourth is nam’d the B-cliff, or [3-fa-be-mi Cliff, and apply‘d 
to all Parts indifferently ; its Property being only to shew, 
op Notes are to be sung, or play’d Flat, and when 
Sharp. 

Hts 1625 Pesure Fustiication 219 Needlesse specula- 
tions telling vs, that now the Apostle hath altered bis cliffe. 
#1657 Str J. BaLrour Amn, Scotd. (1824-5) 11. 140 They 
tempered ther stringes to such a cleiffe of ambition and 
superstitious foolriy. 1868 Wintman Ox Beach at Night 
sldone, | think a thought of the clef of the universes. 

+Clef’. Obs. rare. [app. Anglo-Fr. *c/efad. L. 
clivus pin; cf. quots. (Grafton not knowing the 
word, tricd to make sense with céef?.) Cf. CLAVE 
3.) The pin or ncedle of a weighing-beatn. 

1494 FAnvan vu. 342 Was ordeynyd, yt the beame shulde 
stande vpryght, the cleffe thereof enclynynge to neyther 
partye, as it doth in weyinge of golde and syluer. 1568 
Grarton Chron. Hen. H{/, 11.131 Ordeyned that the Beame 
should stande vpright in the cleft thereof enclinyng to 
neyther partic. 

f. 1266 128. de Antig. Leg. (Camd.)235, in fine go Hen. III, 
DeLorrectione Statere Domini Regis .. excepto auro et 
argento quod semper ponderatur per medium clavum, neque 
trahens ad pondam neque ad aurum sive adargentum. 1269 
tbid. (53 Hen. ILE) De Stateris et Pond, Mercatorum ex- 
tran, Ponderato per medium clavuni [sispr. clavium ; 
but ATS, has claui] sicut aurum et argentum. 1353 Act 27 
Edw, 111, 10 (Statute of the Stapie) tssint que Ja lange 
du balance soit owele, saunz encliner a lune partie ou a 
lautre. Putton transd. So that the tongue of the ballance 
be euen without bowing to one side or to the other. 


Clef, obs. pa. t. of CLEAVE. 

Clefe, obs. f. Cuirr, CLEVE!; obs. pa. t. CLEAVE 
a1; obs. f, CLEAVE 7.2 

Cleft, clift, s¢. Forms: 4-9 clift, (5-7 clifte, 
5 clyft(e, 6 klyfft), 6- cleft. Also B 4-5 elif, 
4-6 clyff(e, 6-8 cliffie. [Found in 13~14th ¢. in 
form clyft, clift, app. going back to an unrecorded 
OE. *elyft :—OT eut. hitefti-z, f. kiub- weak grade of 
*hleub-, cléof- to cleave. Cf. OHG. chiuft (MHG., 
mod. G., and Du. £/uf?), ON. kiuft, Sw. kipft, 
Da. £7yft hole, cave, den, £/6f7 cleft, chink, crevice. 
The subseq. change to clef? cae has never en- 
tirely displaced ¢//?) is through assimilation to cleft, 
recent pa. pple. of Crave. In 16-18th c. this 
word appears to have been almost completely con- 
founded with Cuirr, the two forms ¢/f, c/zft, being 
used promiscuously for both words: see the quo- 
tations marked 8, and sce CLIFF, Curt.) . 

1. gen. A space made by cleaving, splitting, or 
separation of parts; a split, fissure, crack, crevice. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 19842 He loked to be lift, And sagh bar 
in a mikel clift. ¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. mi. ix. 83 Se hem 
ry3t as pou3 it were poru3 a litel clifte. ¢1440 Promp, 
Paro, 3x Clyff, clyft, or ryfte, sissura, rima. 1§30 Patser. 
206/1 Clyft of a tree, crevx. 1 $55 Even Decades W. Ind. 
m1, vm, (Arb.) 173 The ryftes and clyftes. 161g Crooxe Body 
of Mfan 644 The Cleft or Fissure in the Larynx, 1704 AD- 
pison {taly (1766) 47 There are narrow clifts in the monu- 
ment. 1776 Witnerinc Bot, Arrangem. £2798) I, 220 Petal, 
bell-shaped. .Border with 6clefts, 1796 Mrs. GLasse Cookery 
ii. 12 If..the clift in ber lipspread much, she (a hare] is old. 
1798 CoLeripGE Axc. Afar. 1, xiv, Through the drifts the 
snowy clifts Did send a dismal sheen. 1847-9 Topp Cycd. 
Anat. IV. 7390/1 This hollow {in a horse's foot} is termed 
the cleft of the frog. x88 Haucutron Phys. Geog. iv. 168 


CLEFT. 


The Red Sea and Valley of Jordan, .form a narrow cleft of 
great depth. 
+b. A parting (of the hair). Ods. rare. 
1300 Cursor M., 18837 (Cott.) In hefd he had a clift he- 
forn, Als nazarens has pat par er born. 


B. form cf. 

¢1325 [see 2 a}. fe [seex} 1535 CoverDALE Fndzg. vi. 
2 The children of Israel made them clyffes in y* moun- 
taynes, and cauesandholdes._ 1 555 Even Decades W, Ind. 
(Arb.) 357 ee the clyffes of theyr ryftes. 1575 Tur- 
serv. Venerie 53 The litile clyffes or streakes therein, 1609 
Biste (Douay) 2 Asdras xvi, 29 In thicke woodes, and 
cliffes of rockes. 1670 W. Simpson //ydrol. Ess, 63 The 
stony quarry, full of cleffs. 1670 J. Petrus Fod. Regal. iii. 
3 The cliffs or chincks of Rocks. 1694 [see 2 cl. 

2. spee, a. The parting of the thighs, the ‘cleay- 
ing’ or ‘fork’. Now dial. 

01335 Gloss. W. de Biblesw, in Wright Voc. 148 La fur. 
chure, the clif (MS. Arund. §& Camb. cleft], ¢ 1386 CHaucer 
Sompu. T. 437 Doun his hond he launcheth to the clifte. 
1664 Cotton Scarron. 60 From her Armpits or her Cliffe. 
3826 J. Witson Noct, Amébr. Wks. 1855 I. 289 Legs and 
thees a’ o’ ae thickness frae cute to cleft. 

b. A split made by partially cleaving a tree or 
the like ; esp. a slit or split to receive a graft. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Ro xv. xxxi. (1495) 622 The 
reid .. is somwhat clouen for to yeue ynke the better, and 
the ryght syde of the clyfte is somwhat lenger than the 
lyfte syde. 148: Caxton Reynard viii, (Arb..15 Bruyn.. 
put his heed ouer his eeris in to the clyft of the tree. 1577 
B. Goocr Heresbach's /Iusb. uw. (1586) 74, You must take 
heed ,. that the cleft be not to slacke nor to strait. 1601 
Houtanp Pliay xvi. xiv. (R.), That the clift of the stocke 
gape not too much (as being over wide for the graffe}. 1693 
SVELYN De la Quint, Compl. Gard. V1. 110 Youmay make 
an end of stretching, or closing the Cleft .. when the Graff, 
or Graffs are plac’d as they should be. 3712-1853 [see 5]. 

c. A eraek of the skin, a chap; a disease of the 
feet of horses. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 2104, Mt helpeth all the 
clefis and chops happening on the handes and feete in the 
winter tyme. 31599 A.M. tr. Gabelhoner’s Bk. Physicke 266/1 
For cleftes of the Lippes, Handes, Woemens Pappes, and 
Heeles, 1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 3003/4 Lost..a hrown bay 
Mare .. with a cliff behind. 1727 Brap.ey Fam, Dict, 
Clift's, call'd otherwise Cracks in the Heels, a Disease inci- 
dent to Horses. a175§ Farricr’s Dict. (J.\, Clefts appear 
on the bought of the pasterns. 

d. Sg. The aperture in C/e/l palale (see next). 

3847 Soutu tr. Chelins’ Surg. 1, 606 If in very large cleft 
the fees he difficult. 1885 I. Homers Syst. Surg. ied. 3) 
11, 502 It will be frequently found that these partial clefts 
are very broad. 

+3, One of the pieces formed by eleaving ; ¢s/. 
split wood for fnel. Ods. or dial. 

1400-80 Alerander 799 Pat all to-wrasted pai wod, & 
warpyd in-sonder, All claters in clyfiez, clene to pair fistez. 
1527 MS, Ace. St. John's Hosp. Canterd., Carriage of a 
lode of clyftis and pylys. 1562 Ludlow Church. Acc. (1869) 
110 A klyfft to me steyes for the belle whelles. 1640 
MS, Acc. St. John's Hosp. Canterb., For helpinge to 
lood the cleffts to make pales and railes. 166g Wortince 
Syst, Agric. vi. § 10(1681) 108 Good cleft for the fire. 1887 
Scott. Leader 21 Sept. 6 ‘ Wheeling’ a large stick known in 
‘Tipperary as a ‘quarter clift’. 

b. A strip of glass as eut by the glazier, 

1688 R. Home Armonry i. 384/2 The Glasiers Diamond 
.. by which he cuts his Glass .. into Lengths or Clifts, and 
from such long pieces or Clifts into shorter pieces as Squares 
pr Quarryes. A 

4. A division formed by cleaving: sec, a. one 
of the divisions of the foot in animals; b. one of 
the divisions of an orange or stmilar fruit (d/a/.). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xix. (1495) 778 The 
camell is clouefotyd and hath felles in the clyftes..and those 
clyftes ben flesshly as the clifte of a beers fote. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens wi. xxxix. 372 With leaves cloven or cut into five, 
sixe, or seven cliftes. 1611 Biste Deut, xiv. 6 Euery beast 
that parteth the hoofe, and cleaueth the clift into two 
clawes, 1674 N. Cox Gentl Recreat. 1, (1706) 44 In a 
Greyhound..a round Foot, and good large Clefts. 1842 
Pricnarp Nat, /fist. Man 32 The hoof of the swine is also 
found divided into 5 clefts. 

5. altrib, and Comb., as cleft-hole; eleft-nursed 
adj. ; cleft-graft v. to graft in a cleft (sce 2b); 
so cleft-grafted f//. a.; cleft-grafting vh/. 54. 

1669 Wortincr Syst. Agric.(1681) 25 Cutting off the head 
of the Stock, and smooth it asin Cleft-graffing. 1712 Mor- 
timer 7/xs6, (J.), Filberts may be cleft-grafted on the com- 
mon nut, 2731-59 MILLER Gard, Dict, (R.), Cleft-grafting 
. also called stock or slit-grafting, is proper for trees or 
stocks of a lesser size. 1747 Hooson Miner’s Dict, s.v, 
Noger, Their bigness is about sn inch at least, for either 
Blast-holes, or Clift-holes. 183: Gienny //andbk. Fl. 
Gard, 223 They may be..cleft-grafted like the rose. 1868 
Brownine Ring & Bk. x. 1040 This mere chance-sown, 
cleft-nursed seed, 


Cleft (kleft), #47, a. [One of the forms of the 
pa. pple. of CLEAve v.l; cf. Crovex.] Split 
asnnder ; split into thin pieces. 
te? Gowea Conf. 11. 264 Tho lay there certain wode 


t. ¢1§20 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) 111. 206, xiij peysses of 


clyft wodd, 20d. 1688 R. Hoime A remoury 1. 86/1 A Billet 


is a piece of Cleft Wood for to Burn, 2715-20 Pore /liad 
ut. 508 From the cleft wood the crackling flames aspire, 


3821 Joanna Battie Met, Leg., Calum vi. 16 Cleft waves, 

b. Split or divided to a certain depth ; bifurcate. 
Cheft palate, a malformation of the palate, in which 
a longitudinal gap exists in the middle or on either 
side of the roof of the mouth. 4 eleff stick: a 
position in which advance and retreat are alike 
impossible, a dileinma, a fix. + Cleft (or cloven) 


488 


beasts: insects, Rarely in cleft hoof, foot, where 
eloven is the ordinary word, 

1574 Hytt Ord. Bees i, Plinie nameth Bees cleft beasts 
because of the division or parting betweene of the heade and 
shoulders. [/ésd. vi, Of all cloven beasts the bees are prin- 
cipally to be cherished.] x7 Cow ey Mistr., Not Fair, 
Sp men .. Believe it fair .. Till the cleft foot discovers all. 
1097 Drvven Virg. Past. x. 16 Not steepy Pindus .. Nor 
cleft Parnassus. 21745 Swirt Wes. (1841111. 355 You may 
.. Stick your candle in a bottle ..or a cleft stick. 1782 
Cowper Corr. Wks. 1837 XV. 106 We are “squeezed to 
death, between the two sides of that sort of alternative 
which is commonly called a cleft stick. 1784 Revnoips in 
Leslie & Taylor Life (1865) II, viti. 458, I put him in a cleft 
stick, 1829 Gen. P, Tuomrson Corm Lawsin Exerc. (1842) 
I. o5 The other side are in a cleft stick; they cannot go on 
a as they are, and they cannot stir into any new path 
without demolishing the Corn Laws, 187 CARPENTER 
Zool. § 254 The surfaces .. are so flattened that the ap- 
pearance is that of a single cleft hoof. 1847 Soutn tr, 
Chelius’ Surg. 1. 599 Cases of hare-lip and cleft-palate. 
1878 ‘I. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 527 Having. successfully 
treated a medical student for cleft lente, 1880 Gray Struct, 
Bot. iti. § 4. 98 A leaf..is said to [acct when the division 
is half way down or more, and the lobes or sinuses narrow 
oracute. 1885 Arnold's Catal, Surg. Instriunt, 190 Cleft. 
palate knife. .cleft-palate chisel. 

ce. fig. Divided, twofold. 

1597 Suaks. Lover's Compl. 293 O cleft effect! cold 
modesty, hot wrath. 

Cleft, clift, v. Os. rare. [f. the sb. or pa. 
pple.] zutr. To divide, split, eleave. 

1610 W, Foixincnam Art of Survey. viii. 17 That Earth, 
that by moulding in the-hand doth clift and cleaue. 1687 
Tomunson Xenox's Disp. 668 Almonds..must be macerat 
long in warm water, .that the cortex may cleft. 

Cleft, pa. t. and pa. pple. of CLEavE?); 
of CLEAVE 2, 

Clefted, clifted, #//. a. [f. Ciert, Cuirr 
sb, + -ED; but clefled is somettmes app. an ex- 
tended form of the pa. pple c/eff.]_ Having clefts, 
divisions, or fissures ; cleft, split. 

1552 Hutoet, Cle/ted or cleued in two es, bifidus. 
1565 Gotpjnc Ovid's Afet. vu. (1593) 159 Dipping in the 
pits of bloud a sort of clified brands. 1607 TorseLt Four-/, 
Beasts (1673) 440 To cover close with cloven or clefied 
cloaths or garments. 1697 Concreve Mourn, Bride 1. iii, 
The swarming populace spread every wall. through clifted 
stones, slretching and staring. 1 WITHERING Sot. Ar- 
rangem. (1796) II, 208 Flowers sitting, mostly 4-clefted. 
1861 I.. Nontr /ceberys 248 ‘The whole clifted and pinnacled 
circumference [of an ice-berg}. @ 3876 Airp Buy a Broom i, 
Among the clefted branches, 

+Clefture. Obs. rare. [f. Currr + -vne.] 
State of being eleft ; concr.a cleft, fissure. 

1545 Raynoip Byrth Man, i, iii. 122 Of..clefture, chap- 
ynge or chynynge of the mouthe. 1596 Edw. //7/, 1. i 36 
The cranny'd cleftures of the through-shot planks. 

+ Cle'fty, a. Ots. Having clefts, 

1632 Litncow 7rav, vi. (1682) 319, I ran-countred .. in a 
clefty Creek close by the Sea side, a Moorish Brigantine. 

Cleg (kleg). Now Sc. and dfa/. Also 5 clege, 
6 clegge, 7-9 clegg. [a.ON. d/ege7, mod. Norw. 
hklege.]) A gadfly, howe fly: or breeze. 

agg W. Bower in Fordtun's Scotichron. (1759) Il. 
376 ‘The unlatit woman .. pungis as the cleg. 1483 Cath, 
Angi. 66 A Clege. 1970 Levins Manis. ‘a A clegge, fiée, 
solipunga. 1686 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 308 Sir Chris- 
topher Pack did cleave like a clegg, and was very angry he 
could not be heard ad infinitum. 1658 RowLanp Mou/fet's 
Theat, ins. 936 The Fogel {call it] a Burrel-fly, Stowt, 
and Breese: and also of sticking and clinging, Cleg and 
Clinger. 1855 Rosinson Whitby Gloss., Clegs, the large 
grey flies which torment horses and cattle in summer. ‘He 
sticks like a ee 1872 Daily News 24 Ae For animals 
of their size, ‘clegs’ are exceedin ly light-footed. 

b. Comé,, as cleg-stung adj. 

1808 Mayne Siller Gun in Pop, Poems Scott. (1862) 136 
Like cattle prodit with a prong, Or cleg-stung fillies, 

Clei, obs, f. Cray. 

Cleid, cleith, Sc. var. of CLEap v. 

Cleidomancy, clido- (kloi-domznsi). 
Gr, wAeis, xrerd- key + parreia divination ; 
-MANCY.) Divination by means of a key. 

1855 SmepLey Occuit Sc. 326 Clidomancy should be exer- 
cised when the sun or moon is in Virgo, the name should 
be written upon a key, the key should be tied toa Rible, etc, 

Cleido-mastoid (klsidemastoid), a. (sd,) 
Anat, [f. Gr. xrdis, eAa3- key, clavicle + Mastorp.] 
Pertaining to the clavicle and mastoid process; 
applied to the posterior part of the sterno-cletdo- 
mastoid mnscle. 

1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. IV. 725/1 That part .. becomes 
confounded with the deltoid and with the cleido-mastoid, 
1882 in Syd. Soe. Lex, 

Cleie, var. of Cirg, hoof, claw. 

Cleiffe, Cleik, Sc. ff. Cer, CLErK. 

Cleime, Cleine, obs. ff. Chaim, CLEAN. 

Cleinge, Cleir, obs, ff. CLENGE, CLEAR. 

Cleistogamie (kleistegemik), a. Zo. [f. Gr. 
adecorés closed (f. xAclev to close) + -ydp-ps mar- 
tiage + -10; cf. phanerogamic.] Applied to certain 
small inconspienons permanently closed flowers, 
adapted for self-fertilization, oceurring in various 
plants (e.g. Oxalis Acetosella, different species of 

Viola, etc.) on the same individuals as the normal 
larger brightly-colonred flowers, which tn such 
cases are either cross-fertilized or barren. So 


rarely 


[f. 
see 


CLEMATIS. 


Cleistoga‘mically adv. Cleisto‘gamous a., 
Cleisto'gamously adv.; Cleistogamy (p'gimi), 
the oeeurrence of cleistogamous flowers. 

3877 Darwin_ Forms of Fl. Introd. 3 They have been 
called hy Dr, Kuhn [in 1867] cleistogamic. 1879 Lussock 
Set, Lect. i. 26 Such ‘cleistogamic’ flowers .. are already 
known to exist in about fifty genera. 

1874 Lussocn Wild Flowers ii. 39 In the cleistogamous 
flowers of Oxalis acetosella. 1875 Benxetr & Dyer tr. 
Sachs’ Bot, wi. vi. 810 The cleistogamous self-fertilised 
flowers, 188: Moore in ¥rvl. Bot. X. 84 Undoubted cases 
pf cleistogamy. 1885 Courts Trotter in Academy 6 June 
5/3 The flowers... were fertilised and fruited cleistogamic- 
ally. 1885 H. O. Forses Nat. Wand. ii, 85 Cleistogam- 
pusly fertilised. 

Cleisto'genous, 2. Zo. [f. Gr. xrAaords (see 
prec.) + L. -gen-ns born, bearing + -ovs.] Bearing 
eletstogamous flowers; see prec. So also Clei‘s- 
togene a. - 

1876 Darwin Cross-fertil. i. 3 Plants called cleistogene, 
which bear on the same stock two kinds of flowers. 

Cleith(e, cleitht: see CLeaD v. 

Cleithral (kloi-pral), a. Greek Arch. [f. Gr. 
#heiOp-ov bar for closing, 7/. lattice (f. «A«i-ey to 
close) + -AL.] Of a temple: Having a roof, 
covered in: opposed to HyPeTHRaL, 

3850 in Weare Dict. Termes, 1867 Asuritet Archit. 307 
A Greek Doric hexastyle, peripteral, and cleithral temple. 

Clek, obs. f. CLEcK v., to hatch. 

Cleke, obs. f. CLEEK. 

Cleket(t, -yt, obs, ff. CLIOKET. 

Clem (klem), clam (klem), v.1 dia’. Forms: 
6- clem (clemmed), 7- clam. Mod. dial.: 
Lancash., Cheshire, Shropsh.. Huddersfield, 
Derbysh., Leicestersh., clem, clam; Whitby, 
Slaffordsh., S. Cheshire, Hereford, Flint, lem; 
Westmrld., Mid Yorksh., Holderness, Lincolnsh., 
Northampton, clam. [eogn. with MHG., modG., 
MDnu., Du. &/emmen to pinch, cramp, compress, 
Da. dlemme, Sw. klimma to press, squeeze, pinch. 
In the older stages evidenced only in composttion ; 
OE. éeclemman to restrain, eonfine, shut In, OS, 
biklemmyjan to pinch, OHG., dichiemmen to eluteh, 
compress, squeeze (modG. and Du. deklemmen to 
pineh, distress) ; OS. also antklemmjan to burst 
open. These indicate a Com. Teut. *4/ammjan, f. 
klamm-, OF. clamm, clomm sb, fetter, eramp, con- 
striction, eonfinement’; see Cram sé.) ME. has 


| forclemmed in E, E. Allit. Poems, The simple vb. 


hardly appears before 1600, but is widely spread 
in the forms c/em and clam over the northem half 
of England from Westmorland to Leicester, and 
from Lincoln to Hereford. Its distribntion makes 
it possible that it is here of Norse origin.] 

1. trans. To pineh as hunger or fasting does ; to 
waste with hunger, starve. (Also sometimes with 
reference lo thirst.) 

texsgo Scott. Feilde in Percy Folie (¢ 1650) 1. 225 Their 
company was clemmed: and much cold did suffer; water 
was a worthy drinke : win it who might, 160: B, Jonson 
Poetaster \.1i, 1 cannot eat stones and turfs.. What, will he 
clem me and my followers? Aske him an he will clem me. 
1636 Massincer Rom. Actor un, i. (Gifford), My entrails 
Were clemm’d [Nares has clamm'd] with keeping a per- 
petual fast, 31674 Ray WV. C. Words (E. D. S.), Clem’d or 
clam'd, starved, because, hy famine, the guts and bowels 
are as it were clammed or stuck together. Sometimes it 
signifies thirsty. ¢1746 Cottier (Tim bhin) Géoss., 
Clemmni'd, famish'd, starv’d. :8ar Maes. Wurecen West. 
smorld, Dial. 13 He may lick the. .or clam the, nay sell the, 
1839-48 Baitey Fests xix. 211 Some burned, some drowned, 
some maimed, some clammed themselves. 1857 Sin F, 
Patcrave Norm. & Eng. 11.413. 1887 Hate Caine Son of 
Hagar |, vii. 131 She was like to clem me. : 

2. intr. To snffer the pangs of hnnger (or thirst) ; 
to pine with hunger, starve. 

1599 Ik. Jonson £v. Man ont of Hum, wn, vi. 64 Hard is 
regis when the valiant must eate their armes, or clem. 

1 J. Hutton Jour Caves Gloss. (E. D,S.), Clam, to 
pine to death for want of water. 1831 E. Exriotr Corn 1. 
Rhymes, Sgr. Leech ii, Willis clamming—bread.tax thrives, 
1854 Mrs. Gasxett North & S. xvii, Think of that first 
strike. .how we all had to clem. 

Hence Clemmed //f/, a., Clemming vé/, sb. and 

pl. a. 

Me [see sense 1]. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide uw. 574 Like 
a Tygress couch’d .. to s) ob upon her prey.. to relieve 
her clamming young. Ap 1a F, Parcrave Norm. & 
Eng. 1. 438 Violet and snowdrop were nipped in their 
clemmed buds, 1894 Mrs. Gasxeit North & S. xvii, Too 
much dazed wi’ clemming tp know when they're put upon. 
1868 B. Briertey Fratchingtons iii, ra in’ Lanc. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) s.v., Theau fastened on me like a clemmed Icech. 

Clem, v.? Sc. [var. of CLEam.] To stop a hole 
with elay, or any viseous substance. (Jamieson.) 

Clem, Clemat, obs. ff. CLaim, Cuian, CLIMATE, 

Clematis (kle'mitis). [a. L. e/matis, a. Gr. 
«Anqparis some kind of climbimg or trailing plant, 
prob. periwinkle, f. «Aja vine-branch. (A fre- 
quent mispronunciation ts clema:tis.)] 

1. A genus of twining shrubs (N.O, Rasuncula- 
cee), having flowers with a showy ealyx and no 
eorolla, and seed-vessels adorned with long 
feathery appendages. The only British speeies is 


CLEMATITE. 


C. Vitaléa, common in hedgerows on the chalk, 
popularly called Virgin’s Bower, Traveller's Joy, 
and Old Man’s Beard. C. Flanenrizla, with small 
white sweet-scented flowers, and various species 
with large showy blue, purple, or red flowers, arc 
cultivated in gardens in Britain. 

1578 Lyre Dodoens i. xlviii. 385 Pereuincle..is named 
Clematis in Latine, and therefore men call this kind Clematis 
altera, there be founde two kindes, ouer and bysides that 
plant whiche is nowe called in Latine Vitalba. 1597 GERARD 
Herbal \. cccxxvii, 889 The white Clematis. 1601 Hot- 
LAND a II. 191, 1767 J. Apercrompie Zu. Man own 
Gard, Cal. (1803) 697/1 Clematis, virgin’s bower. 1810 
Scott Lady of L.1. xxvi, The clematis, the favoured flower, 
Which boasts the name of virgin-bower. 1842 TENNysoN 
Gold, Year 63 Like an oaken stock in winter woods, O’er- 
flourished with the hoary clematis. 1870 — Window 23 
Rose, rose, and clematis, Trail and twine and clasp and kiss. 

+2. Formerly applied (as in classical Lat. and 
Gr.) to the Periwinkle (V2xca). 

1st etuRNER Herbal 1. Kvjb, Clematis is named in 
englyshe perwyncle. 1607 Topsert Serpents (1653) 637 
The Egyptian Clematis or Periwink drunk in Vinegar, is 
very good ee the poyson of Asps. 

Clematis, obs. pl. of CLimaTe. 

+Clematite. O/s. Also in Lat. form elema- 
titis. fa. F. clématite, ad. 1. clématitis, a. Gr. 
xAanparins, {. eAFjpa vinc-twig.] 

l. The Birthwort, Aristolochia Clematitis. 

{rsst Turner erbali. Dvjb, The thyrde kynd of Aris. 
tolochia is called clematitis, because it hath long smal 
braunches, like avynde.] 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist, Drugs 1. 
45 The Clematite, or Saracen Birthwort. 1727 BRADLEY 
Fam, Dict., Clematite. 

Clemb-en, obs, f. CLims. 

Cleme, obs. f. CuatM ; var. of CLEAM v., to smear, 


+Cle‘mence. Oé¢s. [a. F. clémence, ad. L. 
clémentias see next.] =next. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos y. 22 Recomendyng .. polidorus to 
the debonnayr clemence and mercyful iustyce of the goddis. 
ersro Barctay Afirr. Good Maun. (1570) D iij, ‘To shewe 
thine enemie thy mercy and clemence. 1§96 SPENsER F. Q. 
v. vil. 22 Clemence oft.. Restraines those sterne behests. 

Clemency (kleménsi). [ad. L. clmentia, n. 
of state f. c/ément-ent CLEMENT: See -ENCY.] 

M, Mildness or gentleness of temper, as shown in 
the exercise of authority or power ; mercy, leniency. 

1553 0. Mary's Proclam. in Strype Eccl. Mem. 111. App. 
v. 8 Her [the Queen's] great and aboundaunte clemencie. 
1585 Even Decadys W. {nd. ut.1. (Arb.) 141 ‘To persuade 
hym of the clemencie of owre men. 1639 Fui.rr Holy War 
1. xvi. (1840) 27 A prince no less famous for his clemency 
than his conquests, 1716 Appison /'vecholder No. 31, I 
have stated the true notion of clemency, mercy, compassion, 
good-nature, humanity, or whatever else it may be called, 
so far as is consistent with wisdom, 1827 Hacram Const. 
Hist, (1876) IIL. xvi. 232 Clemency. .is the standing policy 
of constitutional governments, as severity is of despotism, 
1869 Licky Anrop, Mor, 1, xi. 199 Clemency is an act of 
judgment, but pity disturbs the judgment. 

tb. asatitle. Ods. rare. 

a 1600 Hooker Zcc?. Pol, vin. vii. § 4 May it please your 
clemencies to grant unto him the church of Tusculum. 

2. Mildness of weather or climate; opposed to 
inclemency, severity. 

1667 E. Cuampertayne S?, Gt. Brit, 1.1. iv. (1743) 31 By 
reason of the clemency of the climate. 1750 Jouxsox 
Rambler No. 3 ? 8 The clemency of the weather.” 1853 C. 
Brosrké Villette xv. (1876) 153 It rained still and blew; but 
with more clemency. 

Clement (klemént), @. [ad. L. cléwent-em 
mild, placid, gentle. Mod.F, has also c/éuent 
(in Cotgr, 1611).J 

Of, persons, their actions, etc.: Mild and 
humane in the excrcise of power or authority; 
merciful, lenient, kindly, towards snbjects or those 
in one’s power. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 66 Clement, clemens. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot, 11. 451 Ane victour suld be Curtas and clement, 
hut crudelitie. | 1578 FLorio 1st Frvites 65 What more noble 
vertue can be in a Prince, then to be clement, ready to for- 
geve, and slowe to punishe? 1611 Suaxs. Cyd. v. iv. 18, 
1 know you are more clement than vilde men, Who of their 
broken Debtors take a third. 1742 Younc N#. Th. 1x. 272 
The sweet, the clement, Mediatorial Hour! 1866 Feros 
Anc. § Mod. Gr. II. ii, 283 A clement use of authority, 

2. Ofweather or climate: Mild, gentle; opposed 
to zvelement. [So in Latin] rare. 

3622-62 Hevin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 68 So clement and be- 
nign a soyl, that Roses w there thrice a year, 1864 
Daily Tel. 26 July, This clement weather. 

Hence Cle'mentiy adv., mildly, mercifully. 

1647 Jer. Taytor Dissuas, Popery 1. ix. (R.), O Mary 
Magdalen, hear our prayers..and niost clemently reconcile 
this company unto Christ. 

Clementine (kle-méntoin), 2. and sé. [ad. L. 
clementin-us, f. Clemens, ~entem, the adj. used as a 
personal name, In Fr. c/mentin, -ine.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Clement: esf. ap- 
plied a. to writings passing under the name of 
Clement of Rome; b. to the Constitutions of Pope 
Clement V; c. to the edition or text of the Vulgate 
revised ‘i orders of Clement VIII. 

1705 Br. Butt Corrupt. Ch. Rome (T., In the Clementine 
liturgy, the bread and wine. .are said to be antit ypa..of the 
precious body and blood of Christ. 1765-9 BLACKSTONE 


Comm (TD, Gregory’s decretal, the sixth decretal, the 
Wor. Il 
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Clementine constitutions. 1843 Penny Cycl, XXVI. 465 
Called the Clementine Vulgate, or more frequently by 
Roman Catholic writers, the corrected Bible of Sixtus V. 

. sb, 

1, 7/7. a. The constitntions collected by Pope 
Clement V., forming the seventh book of the De- 
cretals. b. Certain writings passing under the 
name of Clement of Rome, now acknowledged to 
be spurions. 

€1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 129 Redynge.. 
of .. pe cretals =e clementynes. 1544 Bate Sir %. Odd- 
castell in Harl, Mise. (Malh.) 1. 277 The lawes .. of our 
moost holy father the Pope, incorporated in his decrees, 
decretals, clementynes, codes. 1816 Scott A nfiz. xvii, The 
papal laws, decrees, decretals, clementines, ae 

. a. An adherent of the anti-pope ‘Clement VIT’, 
the rival of Pope Urban VI. b. A follower of 
Clement of Alexandria. 

1883 Advance (Chicago) 6 Dec., The sects of the Ebionites, 
Clementines, and Gnostics illustrate .. this Judaizing tend- 
ency of the early Christian Church. p 

+Cleme‘ntious, ¢. Ods. [f. L. clémenti-a 

+ -oUS: ef. sextentious, cic.) Abounding in cle- 
mency; =CLEMENT. Hence Cleme-ntiously adz. 

1632 Litncow Trav. 1. (1682) 34 The clementious Ile- 
ruling Lady of Trapundy in Sicilia. 1662 J. CHANDLER 
Van Ifelmont’s Oriat. Pref., So clementious a sentence. 
fbid. Prayer, I pray thee. .that thou wouldest clementiously 
accept of this Book. 1674 R. Goprrey /u7.§ Ab. Physic 146 
Ges the Lord would clementiously direct hiin. 

Clemme, obs. var, CLEM, CLEAM Z, to smear, etc. 

Clench (klenf), sé. 
CLENCH 7.] 

I, That which clenches or is clenched. 

1. That part of a nail or bolt which is turned 
back in clenching. Also CLINCH. 

t Stow Suz, 101 The roofe of this hall is... wrought 
of the like boorde, and nayled with rugh and clench. 1617 
Marknam Cavai, yi, 62 Holding onely by the weakest part 
of the naile, which is the very point of the clench. 1725 
Braptry Fam. Dict. s.v. Refraits, Knock gently on the 
top of the Clenches of the lame Foot. 1868 Regi/. § Ord. 
Arn ? 571 Shoesare to he fastened, and projecting clenches 
reduced. 

2. Naut. The Ciincn of a cable. 

1804 A. Duncan MJariner’s Chron. \I1. 111 The sheet- 
cable tore out with .. violence... till the clench brought up 
the ship. 

II. The action of clenching. 

3. In various senses of the vb. ; ¢.¢. a grasp, grip, 
clutch; tight closure of the teeth, fist, ete. ; secure 
fastening of a nail,ete.; fg. conclusive confirma- 
tion of an argument, cte. 

1779 Projects in Aun. Reg. 103/2 The laths. ought to be 
laid .. close to each other .. to allow of a proper clench for 
the rough plaster. 1856 STaNLEV Siva? & fad, xiv. (1858) 
465 [They] oe their hands fixed in it with a clench never 
relaxed. 1865 Mrs. Wititxey Gaywworthys 1. 220 He set 
(his teeth} tight .. He barely relaxed their clencl. 


+4. A play on words, pun, quibble. 
arch. Also CLINcH. 

1638 Naspes Covent Gard. ww. iii, A country-fellow full 
of knavish clenches. 1668 Drypiex Draw. Poeste 47 To 
begin, then, with Shakespeare .. He is many times flat, 
insipid; his comic wit degenerating into clenches, his serions 
swelling into bombast. 1728 Pore Dune. 1. 61 One poor 
word a hundred clenches makes. 1824 D’Israeii Cur. Lit., 
Royal Promotions (1859) I. ro Henry VII made a viceroy 
of Treland if not for the sake of, at least with, a clench. 

5. =CLincu sé. 5. 

1880 Mrs. Parr Adam §- FE. xxviii. 395, Lain’t goin’ to be 
‘jammned in a clench, like Jackson’. 

6. Contb, In most cases the combinations are 
now written CLincH-, which see. 

Clench (klenf\,v.! Forms: 3-3 elenche, (fa. 
¢, and pfle. 4 elente, 4-6 cleynt), 7- clench. 
Sec also Chinen, Crink 7.2 [ME. clench-en (also 
in York Myst. cleyngk):-OK. clenc(e)an, in be- 
clencan = ONG, chlankhan, chienkan, kienkan, 
MHG, d&enken, to fasten closely together, tic, 
knot, entwine:—OTeut. type *2/ankjan, a causal 
deriv. of *2ink-, klank-, kiink-, co-existing with 
kiing-, klang-, kiuang- (see CLING), app. in the sense 
‘to cling, stick fast, adhere’; so that Alankjan 
was ‘to make to stick firmly together, to rivet’. 
In the same sense Du., Elris., and LG. have 
klinken, Da. klinke, Sw. klinka, which are closely 
related (thongh not identical) formations. Northern 
Eng. and Sc. have also c/‘zk from 1th ¢. 3 and 
from the 16th c. onward, ¢/e#ch was frequently 
made into e/inch. In current use clench and clinch 
are used indificrently in some senses, in some ¢/enc/ht 
alone is used, and in others c/ixch is app. pre- 
ferred: see CLINCH, and cf. the senses below.] 

Ll. trans. To fix securely, make fast, as with nails, 
bolts, or the like; to secure (a nail or bolt) by 
beating back the point or end with a hammer after 
driving it through anything; to fasten (anything) 
by so clenching a nail or bolt; to rivet. Also 
absoi, (In reference toa nail or the like, CLINCH 


is apparently more usual.) 

@ 1280 Owl § Night. 1206 Ich wot 3ef smibes schal uvele 
clenche. ¢ 1305 Leg, Rood (1871) 138 Pe Cros., Whon crist 
for vs ber-on was cleynt. e1325 £. E. Allit, P. A. 259 


See also CLixcu.  [f. 


Obs. or 


| yetundo, repando, i 
' Beasts (1673) 323 And is clenched as other nails be. 


CLENCHER. 


Your perle .. is in cofer, so comly clente. ¢ 1386 Cuaucrr 
Ants, T. 1133 Yelenched. ¢ 1440 Vork Alyst. viii. 106 It 
sall be cleyngked euer-ilka dele, With nayles pat are both 
noble and newe. ¢1440 Prowp. Parz. 80 Clenchyn, 
1607 Markuam in Topsell Fours. 


1691 T. Hare] Ace. New Jnveni. 48 The Rings that were 
clenched on the ends of her Bolts. 1700 Drvpen Pad. § 


| Arce. W. 557 Tough iron plates were clenched to make it 


strong. 1869 Sir E. Reep Shipdetld. xiii. 251 Their ends 
being turned back outside the plates and beaten down or 
clenched. 

Jig. 1621 SANDERSON 12 Sevm, (1632) 415 Clench't and 
riveted to their cures. 

b. zntr. (for reff.) 

¢ 1850 Rudin, Navie.(Weale) 107 The fastenings. .clench 
or turn pen the timbers. 188: Mechanic § 326 They will 
not clench. RB 

2. To set firmly together, close tightly (the fingers, 
fist, teeth). (Formerly also CLINCH.) 

[1632 SuERwoop, To clench, comme to clinch. To clinch 
the fist, server fe potng.) 1747 WESLEY Prim. Physic (1762) 
54 Cleuch the fist. 1799 Surripan Pizerve u. iv, TE clench 
my hand, and fancy still it grasps a sword, 1808 Afed. 
Jrnl. XIV. 392 The lower jaw had become clenched, and 
the teeth ., strongly closed. 1855 Kinastey /feroes 1. 
(1868) 36 Her eyebrows were knit and her lips clenched 
with everlasting care and pain. 18g9 Texxyson laine 
608 She. .clench’d her fingers till they bit the palm. 

b. fig. To brace up (one’s nerves). 

1842 Trxnvson Love & Duty 75 Like those, who clench 
their nerves to rush Upon their dissolution. 1867 E. Lus- 
comBE in Spurgeon 77eas. Dav. Ps. cv. 19 The three youths 
. had clenched their nerves for the climax of agony. 

c. zvdr. for ref. 

1843 E. Jones Poems Sens. & Event 131 Through Some 
dolphin’s body nervously they {a shark’s teeth] clench. 

3. frans. To grasp firmly, grip, clutch ; to hold 


firmly in one’s grasp. 

1300 A’. Horx 1476 He sette him on pe benche His harpe 
for to clenche. 1697 Drvpen }irgil (1806) II. 212 Heroes, 
whose dismember'd hands yet .. clench the pointed spear. 
219763 SHENsTonE Poems Wks. 1764 I.290 Their torpescent 
soul Clenches their coin. 1817 CoLeripce Lay Serm. 387 
Men who clench with one hand what they have grasped 
with the other. i 

Jig. 1844 Disragn Coningsby vu. vii. 1L.), His heart 
clenched the idea as a diver grasps a gem. 

4 4. zuir. To fasten on; to cling. Oés. 

arsoo Ming § Barker roo in Hazl. £. P. P. (1864) 9 The 
barker cleynt on hem fast; He was sor aferde for to fall. 

5. Naut. ‘To make fast (the end of a rope, in a 
particular way. (Also CLINCH.) 

1803 Phil. Trans. XCM. 322 To clench each of the ends 
round two of the ports, excepting one that was clenched 
round the main-mast. 1820 Scorrspy Arctic Keg. IL. 455 
A new hawser..was taken under the ship's bottom, the end 
clenched to the mainmast. 

6. fig. To fix, confirm, drive home, settle con- 
clusively (an argument, a bargain, etc.) ; usually 
with the notion of fastening securely by a finishing 
stroke ( fig. from 1). Also CLINCH. 

¢1677 Marve. Growth Popery 9 42s, This Alliance. fixed 
at first by the Publick Interest. was by these Three Grants, 
as with three Golden Nails, sufficiently clenched and rivet- 
ted. 1682 State Govt. § Aingd. in Somers Tracts 1. 187 
‘To clench his Argument, produces this State of the Govern- 
ment and Kingdom. 1730 Fre.pinc Authors Farce Wks. 
1775 I. 187 Matrimony clenches ruin beyond retrieval. 1822 

azLitt Yabde-t. II: viii. 190 It is .- the adaptation of the 
expression to the idea that_clenches a writer's meaning. 
1843 Dickens Afar, Chuz.i, This fact .. would have utterly 
eeriled and clenched the business. 1883 J. R. Lumpy in 
Oucen’s Printers’ Bible Aids Gloss. s. v. Earnest, The 
primary meaning .. is part-payment, to clench a bargain. 

+b. 7xir. (or with obj. sentence): To affirm 


emphatically or conclusively ; to insist. Obs. rare. 

a1400 Cov. Afyst. 383 (M&tz.) There are other .. that 
clenche, And prechyn, he is levyng that we slewe. 

ec. To fix, settle. 

1881 Rossetti King’s Trag. xxxiv. Ballads & Sonn. 110 

That eve was clenched for a boding storm. 
+Clench, v.2 O/s. Also 4 clenke. [Exact 

cetymol. doubtful: Stratmann connects it with the 
stem of CLINK v.1: cf. MHG. dlenken, to ring 
bells.] To chatter, talk agazist. 

¢1315 SHoREH. 113 He compasyth venjaunce To hym that 
ajen clenketh. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 80 Clenchyn a-3en (in 
wrawe speche) or chaueryn [?chatteryn] a-3en, for prowde 
herte, obgarrio. 

(To this vb. some refer clench in K. Horn (Crenctt v.! 3), 
with sense ‘make to sound, twang ’.) 

Clenched (klenft, foct. klenfed), aA/. a. [f 
CLENcH ! v. + -ED1.] Firmly fastened, tightly closed. 

e440 Promp, Parv. 80 Cenc (1499 clenched], ve- 
tensus, repansus, 1613 R.C. Ladle Alph. (ed. 3),Clenched, 
fastened. 1708 Motrevx Rabelais wv. xiv, With his clench’d 


| fist. 1816 J, Scott Vis. Parzs 10 The clenched union of a 


commonwealth of rights and possessions! 1852 Loner. 
Gold, Leg. wv. Chapel, With clenched and convulsive fingers. 

Clencher (klenfa1). [f. Crexcit v.}+-ER 1] 
We who or that which clenches; a statement, 
argument, cte., which clenches or settles the point 
(more commonly <c/fucher); formerly also = 
Cuncuer 1. Clencher-built : see CLINRER $6.3 6, 

1559 Bk. for Just. Peace 18 The wages of a maister shyp- 
wrighte .. an able clencher by the daic . .iiijd. ob. ¢ 1850 
Rudim. Navig.(Weale) 58 They..are clencher-huilt.  /7d. 
107 Clencher-bnilt .. when the fastenings go through and 
clench or turn upon the timbers. 1878 Morrey Diderot I. 
41 Dashing his nightcap passionately against the wall, by 
way of clencher to the argument. ys 


CLENCHING. 


Clenching (kleufin), vé/. 56. The action of 
the vb. CLENcu in various senses. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 80 Clenchynge, retnncto, repancio. 
1611 Cotcr., Aivement, a riveting or clencbing. 1712 
Orator Hexcev Sect. No. 396 Pp 2 The Monopoly of Punns 
..The late Invasion... bya little Pretender to Old aine ina 
neighbouring College. c18s0 Rudin. Navig.(Weale) 107 
Clinching or Clenching, spreading the point of a bolt upon 
a ring..tn order to prevent its drawing. 1880 KinGLakE 
Crimea V1. ix. 228 That simple clenching of victory. .com- 
monly effected by a pursuit of the beaten troops. 

Clenching, ///. 2. That clenches. 

1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard. u, 80 And opes his clenchin; 
hands. 1833 Mrs. Brownine Prometh. Bd. Poems 1850 1. 
142 The clenching tooth, 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. 1 xi, 
The clenching palm of his left hand. 

Clench-poop : see CuincH-poopr. 

Clene, clenely, ctc., obs. ff. CLEAN, CLEANLY. 

Clenesse, obs. form of CLEANNESS. 

+ Clenge, sb. Obs. rare. [Cf. CLANGE and 
Ciano.] Clang, clangor. 

1592 Wvetey Armorie 84 Glistering swords vnshethed 
for reuenge. . The rumored noise and sound of armors clenge. 

Clenge (klendz), v.1 Se. and north, dial. Also 
4 klenge, 6 cleange, clainge. [Northern var. 
of clense, CLEANSE ; esp. Sc., where c/eanse is still 
often so pronounced.] 


1. trans. To eleanse, make clean (/it, and fig.). 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 19872 Call noght comun .. pat clenged 
has vr lauerd. /dfd. 26373 Pan mai yee best yow clenge o 
sin. 1536 BeLLenDEN Cron, Scot. (1821) 1. 182 He gat 
sindry craftismen_to clenge the fowseis. 1951 TURNER 
Herbal. Prol. Aija, Clenge thy harte from all synne. 1582 
Hester Secr. Phioraz. u, xvi. 95 The Pilles clenge the 
head. — 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisins’ Catech, 21 Mercifullie 
claingit fra y* spott of sin. 1609 A. Craic /'oct. Recrvat. 
Ded. Aj, Some clenged and dressed their armour. 

b. To correct. Obs. 

a@ 1583 Sir J. Bacrour Practicks (1754) 38 The Clerk aucht 
--all his rolls throwch to reid and 10 clenge. 

2. To clear, empty, sweep clear of, rid of. 

1375 Barpour Bruce xv, 508 The feld wes clengit cleyn. 
1§35 STEWART Cron, Scot. (1858) I, 182 Thus of the Romanis 
neir clengit ar we, 1609 Skene A’eg. Maj, Table 66 Be ane 
Assise the cuntry sould be clenged thrise in the 3eare of 
malefactors. 

3. Sc. Law, ‘Legally to exculpate, to produce 
proof of innocence ' (Jam.); to find not guilty. 

1813-75 Diurn, Occurr, (1833) 128 Becans he saw nocht 
his subscriptione .. he wald nowther clenge nor fyle him. 
1993 Acts WE WV (1814) 531 (Jam.) Quhatsumeuir persone 
clengis not of certane knawlege the personis accusit, he 
fyles thame. 

Ilence Cle‘nger, one who or that which cleanses. 

1545 Aberd, Registers V, 19 \ Jam.) He, his wif and _thair 
clengar, quhilk ar now inclosit for this pest. 1606 in Cham- 


bers Dom. Ann, Scot. 1. 395 Sending two professional | 


clengers. .that they might deal with an infection which had 
fallen forth, 


+Clenge, v.2 Os. [a weak vb., related to 
Curna.] zutr. To cling, adhere, remain. 

e31ga5 £.4. Allit, P. B. 1034 Clay pat clenges per-by. 
c1yo Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1694 Pe forst clenged. /édrd. 2078 
Le clomben bi clyffez, per clengez pe colde. 

lenk, obs. form of Chink v.2, CLENCH v.2 

Clenli, -liche, -nes, obs. ff. CLEANLY, -LINESS. 

Clens‘e, clensi, etc., obs, ff. CLEANSE, etc. 

+Cle-nsieve. O/s. [= clean or cleanse-sieve. 


In same sense I'Fris. has &/ese, with vb. &/ensen 


to sift, filter.] A fine sieve or strainer. 

1609 C. Butter Fem, Alon, (1634) 157 Let the pure hive- 
honey run thorow a clean Clensieve. /é/d. x. (1623) Xj, 
The Clensicue is vnto the Tap-waze for Methe, as the 
Strainer to the Ridder for Honie. (A correspondent, Mr. 
A. Wallis, remembers clensteve or clensiff, applied a 1850 
to a strainer of fine muslin, used in straining port wine.) 

(Cf. ¢1460 Medulla in Promp, Parv. 79 Coinm ..a clan- 
synge syfe. es eae Vocab, (Wr..Wilcker 808) among 
instruments of the Brewer, Co/atortum, a clenyng sefe, 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk, 81 Clansing-steve, a large 
sieve used in brewing to strain the hops from the wort.] 

+Clent, a. Obs. rare. [Related to Cuint sé, 
crag, if not the same word used affrtd.] ? Craggy. 

¢1400 Destr, Troy 1995 As qwo clymbe at 8 clyffe, or a 
clent hille. 

Clenzon, obs. aphetic form of DECLENSION, 

¢ "440 Promp, Parv, 81 Clenzon or declenson, deci/nacio. 

t+ Cleo, obs. form of cécof, cleove, CLEVE, cliff, 
steep slope, hill-side, brae. (The modern form 
would be clee, as in the Clee Hills in Worcester- 
shire, with Cleobury Afortimer, the birthplace of 
Langland, on their slope.) 

Moral Ode (Jesus MS. ¢127§) 343 Peos gop vnnel 
ayeyn pe cleo [other A/SS, cline], nyeyn pe heye hulle. 
la 1300 Lune Ron 72 in O, Eng. Misc. (1872) 95 Heo beop 
iglyden vt of be reyne, so be schef is of pe cleo, 

+ Cleopa‘tran, a. Obs. Pertaining to or cha- 
racteristic of Cleopatra, a famous queen of Egypt. 
So Cleopa‘trical @., profusely luxnrious. 

1632 Litucow Jrav, t. 6 To beare Sarpedons Scepter; 
helpe to sound Your Cleopatran clamours. 1§97 Br. Hatt 
Sat, iii (D.), Oh, Cleopatrical! what wanteth there For 
curious cost, and wondrous choice of cheere? 

Clep, obs. form of CLap, CLIP. 

+ Clepe, v. Os. (or arch.) Forms: 1 clipi-an, 
cliopi-an, cleopi-an, clicpi-an, elypi-an, clepi- 
an, 2 eleopi-en, clypi-en, (clopi-en), 2~3 clepi- 
en, 3 clepie, cleop-on, clup-e(n, 3-5 clep-en, 4 


| but occasionally used as a litera! 
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clipie, clep-in, clep, 4-7 clepe, (5 clyppe), 6 
cleepe, (Spenser, ycleepe, Sc. clep), 6-7 cleape, 
(clip), g arch. clepe. /a. ffle. 1 clypod, 
etc., 3-7 cleped, -id, -yd, -ud, etc., 5 clepet, 
-yt, clept, 6 clypped, S¢. clepit, 6-7 cleaped. 
Also, with prefix: fa. /, 1 3eelipode ; fa. pple. 1 
seclyped, 2-5 icleped, -et, -id, -yd, ctc., 3-9 
ycleped, (3-5-id,-ud, 5-yt),6 yclipt, (yclipped), 
7 yeleap’d, yclep’d, ycliped, eclip’t, icliped, 
8 yelyped, 8-9 yclept. [OF. c/ipian corresponds 
to an OTeut. type *4/ifdyan ; a parallel formation 
to *hlipjan which appears in Curp v3, OFris. 
Alippa to ring, E. Fris. £/7ppen to clink, rap, LG. 

Brem. Wohch., etc.) A//pfer to sound, resound, 

ial Ger. Lifer to yelp. The stem £/7p- was app. 
in ablaut-relation with £/af{ p)- (see CLAP v.) as 
the expression of a lighter or thinner sound. The 
OE. variants were due to fracture (‘o-umlaut’) of 
?; the form c/copian originated the ME. c/epe.] 

+1. intr. To cry, call; to call on, appeal fo 
(a person), for or after (a thing). Obs. 

c Bas a Psalter iv. 41¢ cleopiu to him. _/2éd. xvi[i].6 
Ic cleapede fordon Ou geherdes me. ¢975 Rush, Gasp. 
John 1, 23 Ic am _stefn cliopende on woestenne, 1000 #’s. 
Lamé. xvilil. 6 (Bosw.) Ic clepode fordande du zehyrdest 
me. ¢3r200 Trin. Coll. I1om. 43 Clupe we to ure louerd. 
1307 Elegy Edw. 7, ix, Wel longe we mowe clepe & crie. 
e1ges &. E. Altit. 1’. B. 1345 Pere he kneles & callez, & 
clepes after help. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pers, 7, P 215, I was at 
the dore of thin herte, saith Jhesus, and cleped for to entre, 
1430 Lync. Chron, Troy w. xxxv, The goddes all After 
whose helpe 1 clyppe and call. ¢14g0 Alerdin i. 16 Tho 
wente they to the wyndowe and clepeden to the peple. ¢ 1500 
Lancelot 3094 On his v falowis c' wee than sir kay. 1530 
Patsor. 486/1, I clepe, I call. $e Auysche. This terme is 
farre northerne, 1563 JTyrr. Mag., Buckhm. \xxii. 7 Cleap- 
yng for vengeaunce of this treacherye. 

+ b. (with obj. clause): To proclaim. Oés. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 152 He lette an heh climben & lude clepian 
pat, etc. 

+2. ¢rans. To call (a person) ; to summon, bid 
come; to invite; to invoke, call fo cwzrtness; = 
CALL v. 4, 5, 20 c. Obs. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xx. 8 Clypa pa wyrhtan [c1160 
llatton G., Clepe pa werhtan]. — did. xx. 26 Maneza synt 
zeclypede. araag Ancr. R. 98 He cleoped me! ich mot 
gon. 1382 Wycur A/att, xx. 8 Clepe the workmen, and 
gee to hem her hijre. ¢ 1458 Acxes Paston in Left. 312 

. 423 Ther knoweth no man how soon God woll clepe bya 
1460 Carcrave Chron. Edw. 111 (1858) 200 Thei cle up 
the Kyng [from sleep} 1540 Taverner /’ostils, Exhort, 
Comnun., He eleark us unio him. 1567 Tursrrv. Pocus 
in Chalmers Lag. Poets 1. 613/1 Untrustie Theseus eke 
let Ariadne clepe. 

+b. To call upon or to, speak to, address. Oés, 

1362 Lanct. P. PL. A. 1. 4 A louely ladi..clepte me. feire, 
And seide, ‘sone! slepest pou?’ 138a Wycuir /sa. viii. 4 Er 
the child kunne clepe his fader and his moder. ¢ ad Mer- 
fin ii. 37 Then the kynge cleped Merlyn and seide. 1513 
Dovcias Aincis u, vi. (v.) 57, 1... Rycht reuerently begouth 
to clepe this man. 

te. Sc. Law. Clepe and call: to summon, cite. 

1597 Sxenr De Verb. Sign. s.v. Clep, In pleyis of wrang 
ond ynlaw, in the quhilk clepe, and call, was vsed as ane 
certaine solemnitie of wordes .. as quhen the persewer did 
clep and call, the defender with wouth, wrang, and vnlaw. 

3. With complemental obj.: Tocall by thename 
of, call, name; = CALL v. 11. Ods, (exc. as in b), 
archaism. 
c1000 Ags. Gosf. John xiii 13 3¢ clypiad me lareow & 
drihten, 1154 O, £. Chron, (Laud mg) an. 1137 § 3 Hi 
lxiden gaildes o pe tunes .. & clepeden it tenseric, a 1aag 
Ancr, R.132 God cleoped be gode ancren briddes of heouene. 
@1300 Cursor AY, 2146 (Cott.) Snlem pat now men clepes 
jerusalem, ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Pers. 7. p 212 Thow schalt 
clepe his name Jhesus, ¢1q400 Maunvev. xxv. 258 The 
Cytee of Alizandre, that now is clept the 3ate of helle. ¢ 1420 
Chron. Vilod. 34 A religious house bey clepte hit penne. 
1473 in Nichols Churchw. Acc. Walberswick (1797) 193 
ae +. fora book, Klepyd a pye. 1523 Act 14 4 15 //en. 
V/11, c. 5 Enacte .. that the sixe persons beforesaid .. 
called nnd clea electes. 1g91 Srenser ? is, World's 
Van. v, 1 saw the fish (if fish I may it cleepe) .. The huge 
Leviathan. 1604 Suaxs. Ham. 1, iv. 19 (Globe ed.) Other 
nations .. clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase Soil 
our addition. 1615 W. Hutt Mirr. Matestie 62 Christ 
doth often cleape the Church his Sister. «1631 Dravron 
Ballad Dowsabel, A daughter cleped Dowsabel. [1656 
Biount Gi, Clefed (Sax.), called, named. 1858 Kincstey 
Poems, Red King 61 Men clepen that water Tyrrel's ford.] 

b. In this sense, the pa. pple. yeleped, grclepl 
{iklept), was retained in use (beside the ordinary 
cleped) down through the ME, period, was greatly 
affected in 16th c., and is still 2 frequent litcrary 
archaism. See also YcLEPrT. 
_ ©1175 Lamb, Hom. 9 Heo weren iclipet synagoge rl swa 
is nu iclepet al cristen folc. “c1rz0g Lay. 2666 Iieo wes 
icleped Kaer Ebrauc. 1a97 R. Grovuc. zag 7 Pat ober 
wonder..That Stonhyngel ys yclepud. 1g09 Hawes Past, 
Pleas, iv.(1845) 20 The marshall ycclipped was dame Reason. 
ops Suaxs. Z. ZL. ZL. v. ii. 602 /fol. Tudas I am, Le ry 

achabeus. Dsus, ludas Machabeus clipt, is plaine Iudas. 
1616 R.C. Times’ Whis. 1. 607 The dredfull beast, yclepéd 
crocodile, 1687 Mrs. Benn Emp. Afoon 1. iii, A winged 
horse, icliped Pegasus. 1790 W. Ruoves Bomd, Fur. i. 
(1830) 7 Hail, Artaxominons! ycleped the Great] 1 
Campaiens 1793-4 1. tt ii, 108 A sentinel mounted, yclep'd 
avidette. 1823 Byron Yuan xu. Ivi, Microcosm on stilts, 
Yclept the Great World. | 

+ 4. e/lipt, To mention by name, speak of. Ods. 


CLERESTORY. 


€1391 Cuaucrr Aséroé, 11, § 39 Somme..seyn pat yif men 
clepen pe latitude, thay mene the arch an. iene 
by-twixe the cenyth and the equinoxial. 

+ Clepe, 54. Oss: Alsoclep. [f. prec. vb.] 

1, A call, cry, shout. rare. 

1340 Cursor A, 1118 (Trin.) Caym. .wende to haue see 
wipal For any monnes clepe or cal [Coft., etc. pat nan him 
cuth ne clepe ne cale]. a 1547 Surrey Eneid u. 1022 With 
clepes and cries to fill the streets. 

2. Se, Law. Clep and call: fall legal citation. 

€1378 Quontam Attach, xxxiv, Non sicut fit in aliis placitis 
de wrang et vnlaw in quibus fit clep et call, — Bute ATS. 
fo. 141 (heading) in Sc. Acts 1. 182 fourme to mak clepe 
and cal apon brekyng of proteccyon. 

Clepe, obs. f. Cir v.',* to embrace, to clink. 

+Cleper. Obs. rare. [f. CLEPE v. + -En.] One 
who calls; a caller. 

1382 Wycuir Dent, xviii 10 Cleper of deuels, ne en- 
chaunter. 1388 — 9xdg. xv. x19 Therfor the name of that 
place was clepid the Welle of the clepere of the cheke. 

Cleper, obs. f. CLAPPER, CLIPPER. 

+Cle-ping, v4/.s3, Obs. [f. CLePE v. +-fRe 1.) 

1, The action of the verb CLEPE; a call, cry. 

¢975 Ruskw. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 6 Et middere niht pa 
cleopung xeworden wes. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener.(Roxb.) 2737 He 
cam at the first cleping. 1567 Turserv. The Loner voweth 
(R.) Hir clepings and hir cries. 4 

2. That which one is called ; name, designation. 

1300 Cursor Mf, 24987 Godd o luue has his cleping. 
©1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 3168 Men called him Belvynes 
the stoute.. Nou hath he chaunged that cleping. 

3. Calling, vocation. 

3382 Wveuie 4d. iv. 1 That 3¢ walke worthily in the. 
clepinge, in which je ben clepid. 

Cleppe, Clepper, obs. ff, CLip, CLAPPER. 

| Clepsydra (kle:psidra). Pl. -as, and -. 
(Lat., a. Gr. wAepddpa, f. Gr. xref- combining 
form from x«Aéwr-ew to steal +03ep water. The 


| name was also applied to intermittent fountains or 


‘ebbing wells’. Blount has the Fr. form c/epsydre.] 
An instrument used by the ancients to measure 
time by the discharge of water ; a water-clock. 

3646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. xviii. 259 They measured 
the hours not only by..water in | a called Clepsydrz, 
but also by sand in glasses called Clepsammia, 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Clepsydre (clepsydra\, a water-Dyal. 1741-70 
Euiz, Carter Le?t, (1808) 43 You are not one of those ora- 
tors whom I could wish confined to a Clepsydra. 1837 
Wuewe te //ist, Induct. Sc. (1857) 1. 149 Clepsydras. . were 
used by astronomers. 1878 Lockyer Star-gazing 36. 

Cleptomania, var, of KLEPTOMANIA. 

Clere, Cler(e, etc., obs. ff. CLERK, CLEAR, etc. 

Clerematyn: see CLEAR a. D. 3. 

+Clerestorial, 2. Obs. rare. [f. next +-aL. 
The formation suggests an Anglo-Latin cleresto- 
rium: but this is not in Du Cange.] Belouging 
to the clerestory. 

1435 Contract Fotheringhay Ch. 28, viij clerestorial win- 
dows set yn the myddes of the walle. 

Clerestory (kliesstéeri). Arvh, Also 5 cler- 
story, elarestory, 6 clerestorey, (7 clarester), 
8 cleer story, 5-9 clear story, 9 clearstory. 
[Commonly believed to be f. c/ere, CLEAR + STORY 
stage of a building, ‘floor’ of a house. (Clere 
must here have meant ‘light, lighted,’ since the 
seuse ‘free, unobstructed’ did not yet exist: see 


CLEAR @.) 

This assumed derivation is strengthened by the parallel 
blind.story (see Bunn a. 16), ee this may have been 
a later formation in imitation of clere-story. The great 
difficulty is the non-appearance of sfory in the sense required 
before ¢ 1600, and the absence of all trace of it in any sense 
in rath, sth, and chief part of 16th, At the same time 
there is a solitary instance of sferys in R. Glouc. Oe 181, 
which may mean ‘elevated structure’ or ‘fortifi lace’, 
The sb. estoric in OF, had no such sense, but the pa. 
pple. estoré meant ‘ built, constructed, founded, established, 
instituted, fortified, furnished, fitted out ‘, whence a sb. with 
the sense ‘erection, fortification ’ might perhaps arise.) 

1, The upper part of the nave, choir, and tran- 
septs of a cathedral or other large church, lying 
above the triforium (or, if there is no triforium, 
immediately over the arches of the nave, ete.), and 
containing a series of windows, clear of the roofs 
of the aisles, admitting light to the central parts 


of the building. , 

1412 Contract Catterick Ch. 10 The pilers with the arches 
kod the clerestory of the hight of sax and twenty fote abouen 
erth, 1454 Slack-bk, Swaffham in Blomefield Norfolk Vl. 
512 Thomas Hyx..did glasen a Window in the Clarestory. 
€1460 /fenry V1's Will in Nichols Royal Wills 73 Cloister 
..in height xx feet to the corbill tabel with clear stories 
and butteraces with finials, 1851 Ruskin Stoves Ven. (1874) 
I. i. 18 The upper part of the nave, now called the clere- 
story. 1870 F. Witson Cs LIES The roof of the nnve 
was removed .. and a clerestory added. 1875 Dict. Chr. 
Antig, 396 The clerestory was n common feature in the old 
civil basilica; it was probably soon adopted in buildings of 
the same type used for ecclesiastical purposes. 

b. A similar feature in other buildings. . 

1g23 SKELTON Garl. Laurel 479 Englasid glittering with 
many a clere story. ¢1gas A at ower Lond, in 
Bailey Hist. Tower App. I. 20 Item made a new clerestory 
in the west ende of the greate chambre. .the bredeth of the 
house, with a pent hous over the hed of it for the wether. 
Jbid. 21 A particion made in the forebreste of the same 
jaques with a clere storey therein to give light. 1601 
Siaks. Tred, N.1v. ti. 41 Sayst thou that house is darke? 


CLERETE. 


.»Why it hath bay Windowes transparant as baricadoes, 
and the cleere stores toward the South north, are as lustrous 
as Ebony. 1659 T. Wittsrorp Architectonice 30 Clear 
story, Bay windows ..and sundry other things in Archi- 
tecture. 1889 G. Rawiinson Axc. Egypt (ed. 4) 245 The 
ligbting being, as in the far smaller hall of Thothmes 111, 
by means of a Clerestory. 

2. attrib. 

a1soa ARNotpr Chros. (1831) 41 A imeruelous howse was 
bylded at Gynes..so statly, and all with clere story lyghtys, 
lyk a lantorne. 1879 Sir G. Scorr Leet. Archit. 1. 54 


"be want of light in thenave from the absence of clerestory ° 


windows. 
b. esp. Clere-story window; sce quots. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury i. 109/2 Clear Story Window, 
are such Windows that have no transum or cross piece in 
the middle of them to break tbe same into two Lights. 
Lbid. 473/2 A Clarester window hath no Cross barrs in. 1703 
Moxon Alech, Exerc. 159. 1823 P. Nicnorson Pract. 
Build, 221. 

Hence Cle-restoried ff/e. aud Z/. a. 

1449 in Nichols Churchw. Acc. St. George, Stanford 
(1797)133 Y ordeyne and bequcthe that 11 chapelles. .withyn 
the seyd chirch.. be closid wyth ostrich boarde and clere 
sonieds after such quantity as the closure of pleyn borde 
there now conteyneth, 1848 B. Wess Continent. Eccles. 72 
A..church, with clerestoried triforia to the chancel. 

+ Clerete. Od. Forms: 4 cleerte, 4-5 clerte, 
clerete, cleerete. [ME. clerté, cleerté, variant of 
clarté, a. OF. clartd, earlier clartet (=Pr. clartat) 
:—L. cléritat-ent clearness, f. clar-us elear. The 
vowel-change was due to assimilation to the adj. 
cler, cleer, CLEAR, and may have begun in Anglo- 
Fr. In 16-17th ¢. Fr., clarté was similarly made 
clairté, after the adj. clair. Cf. Cuarity.] 

Clearness, brightness, lustre ; glory, renown. 
a1340 Hampore Psalter xiiifi). 5 Pes makis myrk wib pi 
sarynes pe clerte of my joy. 1382 Wvyciir Xev. xxi. 23 The 
cleerte [x388 clerete] of God shal lizten it. a 1400-50 Al-r- 
ander 2052 Pe son on be heuen Kest away his clerete. 
o Gesta Rom. v. 12(Add, MS.) There the sonne shyneth 
in his clerte. c1g20 Wyse Chyide §& Emp, Adrian W. de 
W,) (1860) 10 The emperour demaunded what god made 
fyrste. And the chylde answered hym lyght and clerte. 
+Clerewort. Ots. rare. Possibly = OE. 
cleferwyrt Small Clover (? 7rifolitm minis). 

[ex000 Sax. Leechd. I. 102 Nim pa smalan claferwyrt.] 
2ax400 Morte Arth, 3241 The close.. With clauer aud clere- 
worte clede euene ouer. 

Clerge: see CLERGY. 

Clergeal, clergealy, var. of CLERGIAL, -LY. 

Clergeon, -oun, var. of CLERGION, Ods. 

+Clergess. Ods. exe. Hist. [a. OF. clergesse 
‘femme Tettrée’, also ‘ religicuse’ (Godef.) : fem. 
of clerc: see -ES88, and note to CLERGY.] 


1. A female scholar, a learned woman. 

axzz5 Ancr. R, 6 Sum is clergesse, & sum nis nout. 
1450 Merlin xxi. 374 Morgne le fee, hir suster, that was so 
grete a clergesse. sae 

2. A member of a female religious order. 

1393 Gower Conf. II]. 34 Though the clerke and the 
clergesse li latin tunge it rede and singe. saat GILLow 
Bibliog. Dict. Eng, Cath. W1.197 She received the first 
habit of clergess on the feast of the Assumption, 

Clergiable (kl53dzijab’l), ¢. Also clergy- 
able. [f. CLERGY +-ABLE.] Zazv. Of an offence: 
Admitting benefit of clergy; in regard to which 
benefit of clergy may be pleaded. 

1762 Jacos Law Dict. s.v. Benefit of Clergy (L.), Offences 
.. Which would be clergyable if committed by the land. 1769 
Brackstont Comnt. VV. 320 If... his offence is clergyable, 
he shall have the benefit of his cler; 1886 A thenzvune 
27 Mar. 433 So long as murder was a clergiable felony. 

“| Used as = CLERGIAL, learned, scholarly. 

1488 Caxton Spec. Vitz2 Christi Hitij, A longe processe 
and clergyable [so edd, 1537, 15303 AZS. 1410 clergyall]. 

+Clergial, c. Ods. Also -eal, -ialle, -yall(e. 
[f. clergie, CuenGy+-AL. It may have existed 
in OF.] Clerkly, scholarly, learned, subtle. 

€1386 Cuaucer Chan. Ven. Prol, & T. 199 Oure termes 
beeu so clergial (v.». clergeal] and so queynte. ?a 1400 
Morte Arth, 1758 With cornettes and clarions, and cler- 
gialle notes. c1gro Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxiii. 52 (Gibbs 
MS.) He maketh ..a longe processe and clergyall [Skcrard 
ALS, clergial]. @14z0 Occtrve De Reg. Princ. 2150 The 
steppes clergyalle Of thise clerkes thre. 

+Clergially, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] 
In a clerkly manner, learnedly ; skilfully, subtly. 

1377 Laxct. 7. PZ. B. Prol. 124 Kpelyng to pe kyng *cler- 
gealy he seyde. 1393 — :did. C. vut. 34 Ac ich can nouht 
constrye * ne clergialliche reden. ?a1400 Morte Arth. 200 
Clarett and Creette, clergyally rennene, With condethes 
fulle curious. c1qre Love Ponta, Mirr. xxxiv. 63 
(Gibbs MS.) Pe whuche Seynt Austyne clergyally tretep. 

+Clergical, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [f. Cuurey + -1¢ 
+-AL.] Pertaining to the clergy. 

1632 Litucow Trav. x. 437 So concludeth this Clergicall 
corruption there, 1641 Mitton Aximadv. (1851) 241 Ehose 
Clergicall faults which he could not conceale. 

t Clergify, v. wonce-wd. [f. CLERGY + -FY.] 
trans. To make clerical ; see quot. 

1589 Warner Ad. Eng. vi. xxxi. (1612) 152, | faine My 
selfe a priest .. And tould how fine and faire a life our 
Clergic-Femres inioy, And how our leisure fitted Loue. And 


let it fit (quoth she) To such as lust for loue, Sir Clarke; you 
clergefie not me. 


+Clergion. Oés. Forms: 4clergeon, -eoun, 
-ioun, (cleregoun), 5-6 clergion. fa. OF. 
clerjor, mod.¥. clergeon, dim. of clere: in OF. 


491 


also clerson, clerchon, = Pr. clerzon, Sp. clerizon, 
Romanic type c/er(2)czéone : see note to CLercy.] 

A young clerk or member of a clerical order; a 
chorister or choir-boy ; also (as in Fr.) a term 
of depreciation = petty clerk. 

¢3325 Chron. Eng. 528 in Ritson Afet. Rom. VW. 292 The 
thridde [partie he sende] to poore cleregouns. ¢1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 131 pe kyng..said..if he had had 
men, as he wend, of renoun, Pei suld haf venged him of 
suilka clergioun [Thos.& Becket]. ¢1386 Cuaucer Prioress’s 
T. 51 A litel clergeon seuen yeer of age. ¢1qoo Test. Love 
11, (1560) 282/2 At masse serveth but a clergion. 

b. fig. Young songster (bird). 

140 Surrey Descr. Rest. State 22 Poems 72 The earth 
.sendeth forth. -her clergions..to nrount and fly up to the 
air Where then they sing In order fair. 

+Clergise. Ots. Also -yse. [a. OF. cleryise 
clerkship, scholarship, f. stem of e/ergés see note 
to CLercy and -Ise.] Leaming, scholarship. 

@ 1330 Syr Degarre 268 He hit wolde teche of clergise. 
cx1425 Seven Sag.(P.) 1882 Merlyn. .made in Rome thourow 
clergyse A piler that stode fol heyghe. ¢1440 Prom. 
Parw. 81 Clergyse, elerimonia. 

Clergy (kl5udzi). Forms: 3-6 clergye, 3-7 
clergie, 4 clergi, cleargye, (cleregie, -gye), 
4-5 clerge, 4-7 clargy, -gie, (5 clerigie), 6 
clargye, 6-7 cleargie, -gy, 4- clergy. [a. OF. 
clergie (12th e. in Littré), clergie, fem., literally 
‘clerkship’, sb. of state f. clere:—-cléric-zs cleric, 
Cierx. For braneh I, the proper word was L. 
cléricat-us, OF . clergié, F. clergé, mase. ; but in OF. 
clergte was also used in same sense; and if any 
of the ME. forms represent c/ergié, they cannot be 
distinguished from those that represent c/ergie. 

The regular phonetic repr. of Romanie céer{z)e-7a, in OF. 
would have been, according to dialect, edercfe (elersiv, ouce 
in Godef.l, clerchie: cf. Pr. clercia, Sp. clerecia. OF. 
clergie was an assimilation of this to céerei'’, a word of 
earlier formation in which g was regular (cléricat., clerigdt-, 
clergat., clergict, clergié). 
similarly appears in cdergess, clergise, clergion, "Vhe occa- 
sional ME. clerge, pl. céergés (sense 2. d)may possibly repre- 
sent clericus: cf. Pr. elerc, clerge.] 

I. The clerical estate or order= mod.F. clerg?é. 

+1, The estate or offiee of a cleric or elerk (in 
ecclesiastical orders); the clerical office. Ods, 

€1400 Afol. Lodi. 43 It behowuip vs clerks to not mis- 
hews pe sygnes of our cleregye. c144g0 Promp. Parv. 81 
Clergie or office of clerkes, clericatus. 1529 Mort L/eresyes 
ut, Wks. 226/2 As he that is in the clergye noughte, is farre 
the worse because he is therein, so he that therein is good, 
is for his clergy very farre the better. 156x T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. 1. xix. (2634) 726 The Popish rasure minis- 
tred unto Clerks at the first receit of their Cleargie. 

2. concr. The clerical order; the body of men 
set apart by ordination for religious service in 
the Christian church; opposed to /azty. 

Sometimes, in popular speech, used of the ordinary clergy 
as distinguished from bishops, etc., as in ‘the bishop met 
the clergy of bis diocese’, Originally a term of the Catholic 
church, but also commonly used in those Protestant churches 
which have an ordained ministry. (As with similar terms, 
itsapplicatiop is often made a matter of principle.) 

a. construed as collective plural. 

1275 O. E, Afise. 89 Symonye, Pat muchel del haueb 
amerd of bere clergie. xzgz7 R. Giouc. (1724) 563 Of be 
clergie at Londone..A conseil he made. 
Chron, (1810) 28 Pe baronage & pe clergie were somond to 
Kyngeston. e¢xqso Merlin vi. 97. 1329 More Heresyes 
1. Wks. 108/2 To put euery man to silence that woulde .. 
speake of the fautes of the clargye. 604 Jas. I. Coznterdd. 
To Rdr. (Arb.) 96 Our Cleargie are become negligent. 1647 
Cuarenvon fist, Reb. 1. t. 14 The King of Spain... would 
be..compell’d by his Clergy ..to make new Demands. 
1762 (ttle) Observations on the Present State of Widows 
and Orphans of the Protestant Clergy of all denominations 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 1765 Biackstone Cosine. 
Te a6 The people. .are divisible into two kinds; the clergy 
and laity: the clergy, comprehending all persons in holy 
orders, and in ecclesiastical offices. 1765-8 MacLaine tr. 
Moshein’s Eccl. Hist. xvii. (1844) V1. 221 The defects and 
vices of the Lutheran clergy. 1838 Giapstone State é1 
Rel. Ch, (1839) 259 The Presbyterian clergy of the Scotch 
church. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s Llist. Ref. I. 303 With 
the higher clergy of Germany. 

b. as collective singular. 

¢€1380 Wycuir Wes, (1880) 373 Pe clergye is ybonden by 
astate & office. 1483 Cath. Angi, 66/2 A clerge, clerus, 
clerimonia, 1653 Mitton Héredings Wks. (1851) 387 They 
affected to be call’d a Clergy. 1796 H. Hunter tr. SéZ. 
Pierré’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 11. 480 An ambitious Clergy im. 
poverishes it’s People. “ @ 1863 WHatecy in Sat. Rev. (1864) 
g July 58 The usefulness of a married clergy. 

e. rarely, as numeral plural =clergymen. 

ee H. Newman Dif. Angi. 184 Some hundred Clergy. 

+d. In the last sense, c/ergies was formerly used. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 27244 In scrift. .enentes clergis seculers. 
1340 Hampore Psalter Ixvii. x4 [lxviii. 13] Sf dormiatis 
tnter medios cleros..if 3e slepe amange pe myddis clergis. 
1481 Caxton ALyrr.1.v. 22 In this manere were the clergies 
first founden. 1672 Dopwett in Baxter Ansiw. Dodwell 73 
The united endeavours of above a Thousand Clergies. 

e. Used of all members of religions orders. 

1790 Burke Fr, Rev. Wks. V. 265, | found the clergy in 
general persons of moderate minds and decorous manners ; 
J include the seculars and regulars of both sexes. 

+3. évansf. The priestly order in the Jewish and 
other non-Christian religions. Ods. 

1400-50 Alexander 1509 Oure bischop [of Jerusalem] .. 
iogis all be iewis* & generall callis .. Pan consals hin be 
clergy. 1578 T. N. cee W. India 273 Tlamacazque..one 


The influence of the latter | 


€1330 R. Bruxne 


CLERGY. 


of the principallest of the Divels Cleargie there. 1610 Hoi: 
LanD Camden's Brit. (1637) 14(D.) The Druid: (for so they 
call their diviners, wisemen, and estate of clergie). 1727 
De For Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 73 Upon this comes Jannes 
and Jambres. .it seems the king’s Court was not then without 
a sufficient number of Clergy. 


4. As arendering of Gr. eAnpos, and of KAjper in 


i Pet. v. 3; see quots. 

1382 Wyetiv 1 Pet. v. 3 Nether as hauynge lordshipe in 
the clergic [1582 A’kem., neither as ouerruling the Clergie; 
‘Tinvace, Cranmer, the parisshes; Coverva.e, the par- 
ishens; Genev., 1611, God’s heritage]. 1641 Mitton CA, 
Govt. u. iii, (1851) 164 ‘Vhe title of Clergy S. Peter gave to all 
Gods people, till Pope Higinus and the succeeding Prelates 
took it from them. 1643 Burroucues Fxf. fosea i, (1652) 
159 You shall find in Scripture the people are called Clergy 
in distinction from the Ministers, and never the Ministers 
from the people. 1736 Cuanpier //ist. Persec. 459 The 
words Clergy and Church are never once used in Scripture 
to denote the Bishops or other Officers, but the Christian 
people. 

II. In sense of mod.l. clergie. 

+5. ‘Clerkly skill’; learning, scholarship, 
science. Ods. exc. in proverb (quot. 1690-1822). 

ar225 Leg. Ath. 533 I-cud of alle clergies. ¢1320 Sexyn 
Sag. (W.) 62, | sal teche him than Of clergy more than ani 
man. ©1325 Metr. f/om. 101 That clergy That clerkes 
kalles astronomi. cxqgo Pork Syst. 54 Be clargy 
clere if we couthe knawe. ¢ 1530 Lp. Burners Arth. Ly? 
ryt, (814) 376 ‘The grete and excellent clergy that is in 
you, 1562 J. Hevwoon /’rex. § Apigr. (1867) 52 She chopth 
logyke, to put me to my clargy. ¢ 1690 B. EB. Dict. Cant. 
Crew sv. Clerk-shif, An Ounce of Mother-Wit is worth a 
Pound of Clergy, or Book-learning. 1822 Syp. Sm HVés. 
(1859) U1. 3/1 The old saying, that an ounce of mother wit is 
worth a pound of clergy. 

6. Old Law. Benefit of (Ais) clergy, also simply 
(his clergy + orig. the privilege of exemption from 
trial by a secular eourt, allowed to or claimed by 
clergymen arraigned for felony ; in later times the 
privilege of exemption from the sentence, which, 
in the ease of certain offences, might be pleaded 
on his first conviction by every one who eould 
read, Abolished, after various carlier modifications, 
in 1827. Cf. NECK-VERSE. 

The ability to read, being originally merely the test of the 
‘clergy’, or clerical position, of the accused, came at length 
to be in itself the ground of the privilege, so that the phrase 
became=‘ benefit of scholarship’ (sense 5, instead of 1). 

¢1300 Heket 371 A preost ther was..That of mansla3t was 
hicliped..Me acusede him faste of the dethe: ac he..huld 
him faste to holi churche.. Hoked he was to purgi him 
thurf clergie if he mizte. 1511 dcé 3 f/en. F7/T, co 5 Vhat 
. -he..so offending (not being within orders of holy church) 
enioie not the benefite of hisclergie. r601 Munpay Death 
Huntington 1. tii. in’ Hazl. Dodsdey VILL. 244 Stand 
to your clergy, uncle; save your life, 1623 def 21 Fas. /, 
c. 6 Pream., By the Laws of this Realm the Benefit of 
Clergy is not allowed to Women convicted of Felony. «1626 
Bacon Alax, & Uses Com, Law 39 Praying his clergy, and 
thereupon reading asa clerke, 1631 Bratuwair IVA/nicies, 
Charac. Fayler 49 Uf any .. be admitted to his clergy, and 
by helpe of a compassionate prompter, hacke out his necke- 
verse. 1670 Biounr Law Dict. s.v., By the Statute of 15 
Eliz. cap. 7 Clerks are no more delivered to their Ordinaries 
to be purged, but now every Man, to whom this benefit is 
granted, though not in Orders, is put to read at the Bar, 
after he is found guilty, and convicted of such Felony, and 
so burnt in the hand, and set free for the first time, if the 
Ordinaries Commissioner or Deputy standing by do say— 
Legit ut Clericus, 1670 Marvew Corr. clxxii. Wks. 1872-35 
Ik. 362 Such a clause..makes it felony, without clergy, 
1697 Loud. Gaz. No. 3304/3 Craving the Benefit of his 
Clergy ..he was Burnt in the Hand. 1776 Avam Sautn 
VW, N. (1869) LI. v.i. 351 [The] members fof the universities], 
whether masters or students, had all of them what was then 
called the benefit of clergy, that is were exempted from the 
civil jurisdiction .. and were amenable only to the ecclesi- 
astical tribunals. 1864 Knicnt Fifty Vears Whg. Life \. 204 
Then [1818] the Crier of the Court called out to the Convict, 
‘kneel down and pray your Clergy’. 

b. Clergy of belly : ‘tespite claimed by a preg- 
nant woman ’ (Davies). 

1678 Butler /fid, ui. i. 884 Who therefore ina streight, 
may freely Demand the Clergy of her Belly. 

ITI. 7. attrib. or as adj. Belonging to the 
clergy, clerical. 

21635 Corpett [ter Bor. 8 A noble cleargy host, Kitt 
Middleton. 1670 Watton Life Hooker. 40 She [Q. Eliza- 
beth] eased herself, by laying the burden of all her clergy- 
cares upon his [Abp. Whitgift’s] shoulders. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as clergy-like adj., -mender, 
-priest, -profession, -relation, -right, -tailor; 
+ clergy-feme, a clergyman’s wife or woman; 
clergy-house, the residence of a clergyman ; also, 
a house of residence for all the clergy having sole 


or snbordinate charge of a living. 

1589 Warner 425, Eng. Vi. xxxi. (1612) 152 How fine and 
faire a life our *Clergie-Femes inioy. 1865 G. E. Street 
Town Chin Englishm. Mag. Feb. 125 The Church.. would 
.-be rendered .. more striking by the group of subordinate 
buildings—*clergy-house, bouse for the choir-boys and 
masters, etc. 1874 Mickietuwaite Mod. Par. Ch. 25 
When the clergy-house is close to the church. 1632 Star 
Chamb. Cases (1886) 173 In as *clergie-like and church-like 
manner as maie be. 1670 Eacnarp Cont. Clergy To Rdr. 
3 An infinite number of church and *clergy-menders. ¢1589 
Theses Martintanz title-p., With their whole band of 
*clergie-priests. 164z Fuiter Holy § Prof. St. 1. xvii. 
(D.), Nor suits it with my “clergy-profession to proceed any 
further in this warlike description. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 
n. iii. (1851) 168 That Priestly unction and *Clergy-right 
whereto Christ hath entitl’d him, 1642 Futter Holy § Prof. 

2-2 


CLERGYMAN. 


St. v. xviii, (D.), Those *clergy-sticklers. 1708 Morrevx 
Rabelais v. (1737) a1s “Clergy-Taylors, Wafer-makers. 

Hence t Cle'rgy’d ff/. a., provided with clergy. 

1696 Growth Deisnt 31 Christians embodied, organized, 
clergy’d and modelled into a National Church. 

Clergyman (kla-udzimén). Before 18th c. 
usually as two words, or lg oe 

1. A man of the clerical order; an ordaincd 
minister of the Christian church ; oncin holy orders. 
(In England, unless otherwise qnalified, commonly 
meaning a minister of the Church of England.) 

1577 Hanmer Ane. Eccl. fist. (1619) 94 Not after the 
manner of a cleargie-man, but of the lay ple. 1877 
VAUTROVILLIER Lather on Fp. Gal. 260 e Papistes 
dreamed that this commaundement belongeth onely to their 
Cleargymen. 1994 Suaks. Rich, //f, 1. vit 95 Enter 
Richard aloft, betweene two Bishops. Jfaior. See where 
his Grace stands, tweene two Clergie men. 1654 L’Estaance 
Chas. F (1655) 218 The House of Commons {voted] that no 
Clergy man shall be in Commission of the Peace. 1706 
Hearne Kon. & Collect. (1885) I. 164 A_Benefic'd Clergy 
Man in Surrey. 1709 Steete JZatler No. 72 ® 9 By a 
Clergyman, I mean one in holy Orders. a171q Burset 
Ozn Tine (1766) 1. 269 A profound statesman, but a ve! 
indifferent Clergy-man. 1840 GLapstone Ch. Princ. gopel | 
well-known Presbyterian Clergyman, of Edinburgh. 1858 
De Quincey Wks. V. 190 A writer of great talent. Mr. 
Foster, the Baptist clergyman. 1872 E, Peacock .Wasct 
Heron. iv. 63 Deep-rooted reverence for the clergyman of 
the Parish. ; i 

+b. ¢ransf. Applied to priests of non-Christian 
religions, (Cf. Cheney 1b.) Oés. 

1609 HoLLano Ayn. Maree? xxvii. vi. 346 Rusticanus a 
Prelat or Clergie man [sacerdofadis). 1693 StapHorst 11. 
red Trav. in Ray Fourn. Low C. (1738) U1.98 When 
their Clergymen [i.¢. Dervishes] did understand it, they 
became very angry with us. 

+2. St. Nicholas clergymen (clerks): a cant phrase 
for ‘highwaymen ’ (see CLERK 58. 6 c’. Os. 

1589 R. Harvey Pl. Perc. 1 A quarrel, by the high way 
side, between a brace, of Saint Nicholas Clarice men. 

3. Clergyman's sore throat: see quot. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Clergyman's sore throat, the name 
given to granular pharyngitis when occurring in clergymen, 
and others, who use the voice much. 1886 ERcee Princ. 6 
Pract. Med. 1. 805, 

Hence Clergyma‘nical a. (iumorous , Clergy- 
manly a., characteristic of a clergyman. 

1864 G. Dyer Sella Donna 1. 196 One figure (arrayed in 
silken vestings and general clergymanica! finery). 1865 
Mrs. Ournant Chron. Carl., Perpet. Curate 3 Two fresh, 
new, active, clergymanly intellects. 4 

Clergyse, var. of CLERGISE, Ods., learning. 

Clergyship. ff CLERGY + -su1p.] The posi- 
tion or office of a clergyman. 

1616 N. Brent tr. Sarp:'s Hist. Council Trent (1676) 531 
Te could not be said, shat either Clergiship, or the exemp- 
tion thereof, were de jure drvino. 

Clergywoman (kl5-1dziwumin . 
+ Woman, after clergyman.] 

+1. A woman belonging to a religious order; a 
tin; a priestess ; =CLERGESS 2. Ods. 

1673 Baxter Let. in Answ. Dodwelt 87, I never took all 
the impotent persons, poor, and Widows in the Church, to be 
Clergy-men, and Clergy-women. 21777 Footr Trip Calais 
u. i. .D.), F took her to be one of the clergywomen that be- 
long to the place. 1842 THackeray Jiss Vickletoby's Lect. 
i, Wks, 1886 XXIV. 12 The ancient Britons had not only 
priests, but priestesses—that ts clergywomen. 

b. humorously. Cf. «old woman ’. 

1726 Amuerst Terre Fil. xxx, 160 Several fellows. .lodged 
an appeal..against Dr, Drybones. .complaining of several 
arbitrary. . practices of that reverend old clergy-woman. | 

2. A clergyman’s wife or other female relative 
(especially when she tnanages the parish). (H/«- 
morous or satirical.) 

1820 (rentZ Mag. WU. 150 He is a Clergyman more than a 
country Gentleman, and his flame a Clergywoman. 1862 
Union 11 Apr. 226 The harm which a clergywoman may do 
.-isalmost boundless. 1865 Mrs. OLipHANT Agnes |. 10 Froin 
the clergy-women of Windholm down to the charwomen, 
the question was discussed. 1867 CA. Sises 6 July 236/4 
The clergywoman nuisance and the domestic ideal. 

Cleric (klerik), a.and sé. fad. late L. elérte-zs 
clergyman, pricst, prop. an adj. ‘of or belonging 
to the c/érws’; a. Gr. xAnpix-és ‘ of or pertaining to 
an inheritance’, in later (Christian) usc ‘of or be- 
longing to the ecclesiastical or sacerdotal ordcr’, 
f. xAfjpos ‘lot, allotment, piece of land, estate, 
heritage’, used in 2nd c. as a name of the minis- 
terial or sacerdotal order in the church, the clergy. 
The Greek words werc adopted in Latin in this 
transferred sense only (c/ér#s in Tertullian @ 220, 
cléricus in Jerome 4th c.), with which they passed 
into Romanic and English. Cf Cuerk. 

On the history of the application of «Ajpos to the Christian 
ministry, see Bp. Lightfoot PApptaus (1868) 24576, where 
its probable origin ts seen in the use of the word in Acts i. 
17, TOV KARpOY THE Scaxovias Tavrns ‘the lot of this ministry’$ 
cf. i. 25. In the time of Jerome, explanations were sought 
in the use of xAnpos in Deut. xviii. 2, compared with ix. 29, 
and parallel passages; and 1 Peter v. 3 was interpreted in 
this sense. Jerome's explanation is ites repeated in the 
Apology for the Lottards (€ 1400) 43: 

‘The clerk .. schuld interpret pe calling of his nam, and 
enforce to be he is seid ; for a clerk in our speche is seid 
sort, and ber for are men seid c/erkis, for bei are of pe Lordis 
sort, or for be Lord is ber part ; and for he is be Lordis part, 
or hal rd his part, he nu{h]t to haue him s[ulilk pat 
he haue be Lord, and be had of be Lord.’] 


[f. CLercy 


| 
} 


492 


A. adj, Ofor pertaining to the clergy, CLERICAL. 
16a1 W. Scrater Jythes (1623) 13 As well Clericke as 
Layicke. 1649 Mitton Zrkox. ad fin. Above the genius 
of his cleric elocution. 1829 CarLvLe Afise. (1857) 11. 113 
All of us, cleric and laic, seem to be agreed. bul G. 
Macponatn P, Fader 1. 1.6 With a word he quickened the 
pace of his cleric steeds. 

B. sé. A clerical man, a clergyman. Often 
used instead of the earlier CLERK (in sense 1), to 
avoid the ambiguity of that word. 

162x W. Scrater Tythes (1623) 36, I haue now to deale 
with a Clericke. 1786 Br. Horstey Ser. Sons Clergy (L.), 
The cleric who is..the most addicted to a life of study and 
devotion. 1837 R. Cuattoner Catholic Chr. {nstr. it Sacr. 

In case of necessity... baptism may..be administered 

y any person whatsoever. la which case a cleric, though 
only in lesser orders, is to be admitted eee to a lay- 
man. 1875 M. Pattison Casaubon 417 The professors and 
governors are all clerics. ; : 

Clerical (klerikal), a. (sé.) [f. L. cléric-al-ts, 
f. clertc-us clergyman : see prec.) 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 

of, the clergy or a clergyman (esf. in their pro- 
fessional capacity). 
, 1992 tr. Pauntus on Rev. xiii. 17 Clericall tonsure or shav- 
ing. 1649 Be. Hatt Cases Consc. ut. 1 (T.) Meet for clerical 
and religious persons. 1794 SuLLIvAN View Nat. 1. 5 The 
hard yoke of clerical usurpation. 1829 Lytron Devereux 
1 ji, His garb was as little clerical as possible. 1876 Moz- 
Ley Univ. Sern. iv. 82 The ambition of the clerical order 
has always been attended by peculiarly repulsive features. 

2. Of or pertaining to a ata or penman (see 
CLERK 5), of clerks; esp. in clerical error, an 
error made in writing anything out. 

1798 Bay Amer. Law Rep. (1809) 1. 82 The word was 
omitted through a clerical mistake in the person who drew 
the will. 1838 Gurwoop IVellington Disp, IV. 103 note, 
I is supposed that this is a clerical error, 1865 New York 
World 13 Oct., A clerical force is employed to keep the 
accounts and attend to the correspondence. 1879 Dazly 
News 16 Sept. 3/3 The clerical service of the Customs. 

. 5b, A cleric: one of a clerical party. 

1837 Marryat Dog: fiend xxxiii, We except the clericals, 
1871 Daily News 21 Sept., The German party was to make 
way for the Czechs and clericals. 1882-3 ScHarr Encycé, 
Rel. Know. 1. 31 The Sixth Council of Orleans deposed 
every clerical who had committed adultery. 

b. pl. Clerical garments (collog.; cf. academi- 
cals, canonicals). 

1865 A thenzunt No. 1989.802/3 Donning ‘a suit of clericals’, 

Clericalism <klevrikaliz'm). [f. prec. + -1su; 
ef. mod.F. clértcalisme.] Clerical principles; 
clerical rule or inflnence ; clerical partisanship. 

1864 Sai. Rev. 470/1 A living protest against clericalism. 
1874 Daily News 11 Feb. 3/7 The triumph of Republicanism 
in the Haute Sadne, a stronghold of clericalism. 1883 Fortw. 
Rev. Feb. 295 The chronic insurrection of the clergy, their 
hostility to republican institutions, their defiance of national 
supremacy is what is called in France clericalism. 

Clericalist (klerikalist). [f. as prec. +-187.J 
A supporter of clericalism, 

1881 New York Herald 17 Feb. 7/1 At Berlin. .a clericalist 
has been elected Vice-President. 

attrié. 1885 Fremantte Afford in Dict. Nat. Biog, 1. 
283/2 The clericalist movement of the years 1835-42. 

Clericality (klerikeliti). [f. as prec. + -1Ty.] 

1. (with #2) A clerical action or trait. 

1660 S, Fisner Austicks Alara: Whs. (1679) 53 In those 
their Carnal Clericalities, we 

2. Clerical quality or condition. 

1877 Fraser’s Mag. XVI. 450 The Church Congress! 
This is the very concentrated essence, the focus, of Cleric- 
ality, 1884 G. P. Hawtey W419, Wisd. & Philos. Richter 
54 Clericality does, at all times, stand in a very close rela- 
tion to the feminine heart. A . 

Clericalize (klerikilsiz), z. 
=) frans, To makc clerical. 

1 Manch. Exam, 36 Feb. 5/5 Clericalise the Church 
from top to bottom, turn over all its patronage to the 
Bishops. 

Clericall: see CLARicHORD, 

Clerically (klerikalt), adv. [f. as prec. + -tY".] 

1. Ina clerical manner, like a clergyman. 

1876 M. Davies Unorth, Lond. 4 Then the clerically- 
dressed gentleman took up his parable. 

2. In relation to writing ott or copying. 

1886 Law Rep. 3x Chanc. Div. 255 There will be no 
practical difficulty in making the resettlement clerically 
stand so as to effect the real intention of the parties. 

Clericalty (kletikilti). [f as prec. +-ry, 
after royalty, etc.) Clerical order, clergy. 

1860 H. B, Witson in £ss.4 Nev. 195 The wrong. .is par- 
ticipnted by.. the clericalty who consider the Church etc. 

Clericate (kleriket). [ad. L. cléricdtus, f. 
clértc-us: see -ATE.] Clerical office or dignity. 

1868 Browninc Xing & Bk, xu. 252, I..alleged The power 
and privilege o’ the Clericate. 

Clericature (klerikititix), [ad. mod. L. 
clericaltira, {, eléricére to make a cleric.) Clerical 
action or function. 

1735 tr. Dupin'’s Eccl. Hist, 17th C. 1. v. 176 The very 
same rank of Clericature, which they had in their Sect. 
1867 H. C. Lea Sacerd. Celib. 83 The superior opportun- 
ities which clericature gave of improper intercourse with 
women, 

Clericism (klerisiz’m). [f. CLeric + -1su.] 
Clerkhood as a principle and practice; a system 
founded upon clergymen. 


{f£ as prec. + 


| Se. klerk, klerk. 


CLERK. 


1878 C. W, Enior in M. Amer, Rev. CXXVI. 22q The 
English universities have suffered deeply from ..clericism, 
celibacy, and sinecurism. 

Clericity (klérisitl). [f L. type *e/ériettds, 
{. cléricus : see -1TY.] Clerical quality or status. 

1866 NV. & Q. Ser. ut. VI. 470 A motion was speedil 
made for his ejection on the ground of his clericity (the won, 
I think, is Coleridge's, and a very good word it is). 

Clerico- (kleriko), combining formof L. cléricus 
(see CLERIC), =clerically-, clerical and... , as in 
clerico-liberal, clerico-political. 

(1825 Syp. Satu Sf. Wks. 1859 II. 200, Iam sick of these 
little clerico-political ine 1863 Dublin Rev. Oct. 611 
Such detestable societies as the Clerico-liberal Society. 

Clericorde: see CLARICHORD, 

Clerify (klerifoi), v. nonce-wd. [ad. med.L. 
clérificare, f. late L. clér-us: see Cuenic, and -Fy.] 
trans. To make clerical. So Clerifica’tion. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 9 Mar. 243/2 Lord Palmerston’s conversion 
. +has (no doubt) sanctified him, but it has also clerified him 
—to coin a new word for what, Baal Oo. a new fact. 
1867 /bid, 6 July 10/2 The process of clerification. 

Clerisy (kle'risi). [app. formed after Ger. c/e- 
riset,in late L. cléricia, ve clerecla, Pg. cleresia 
(see CLERGY). Introduced by Coleridge to express 
a notion no longer associated with CLERGY.) 
Leamed men as a body, scholars. 

1818 Coterice Lit, Renz. (1836) I. 238 After the Revo- 
lution..a learned body, or clerisy, as such, gradually disap- 
peared. a 1834 — Jadfe-t,1836) 160 The clerisy of a nation, 
that is, its learned men, whether ts, or philosophers, 
orscholars. 1841-4 Emerson £ss. Manners (1858) II. 421 
The artist, the scholar, and in general the clerisy, 

“ It has also been used for clericism, cler icity. 

1858 Times 28 Aug. 10/5 The restrictions of clerisy and 
celibacy. 1870 Lowett Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 336 
A layman, alike indifferent to clerisy and heresy. 


Clerk (kla:k, klizk), sd. Forms: 1 clerec, 
(eliroe), 1-3 cleric, 1-7 clerc, 3 clere, (gen. pi. 
2-3 clerkene, 4 clerken), 3-7 clerke, 4 klerk, 
5-6 clerck(e, 5-7 clarke, 5-8 clark, 6 clarcke, 
6-7 cleark(e, 4- clerk. [OE. had cleric, clerec, 
clerc, immed. from Latin; the last of these forms 
coincided with OF. cere :—Romanic ty pe *elerco:— 
L. cléric-us, -um (cf. Pr. clere, elergue, clerge, Sp. 
clerigo, \t. chiertco): see CLERic. The original 
sensc was ‘man in a religious order, cleric, cletgy- 
man’. As the scholarship of the Middle Ages was 
practically limited to the clergy, and these per- 
formed all the writing, notarial, and secretarial 


| work of the time, the name ‘clerk* came to be 


equivalent to ‘scholar’, and specially applicable 
to a notary, secretary, recorder, acconntant, or 
penman. The last has now come to be the ordi- 
nary sense, all the others being either archaic, 
historical, formal, or contextual. 

The pronunciation klik is evidenced in the south 
of England from the 15th c.; cf. dark, hark, dark, 
etc., from earlicr -er; also serjeant, hearth, Cher- 
well, Hertford, and the 15-17th ¢. clargy. The 
dialects, esp. the northern, have retaincd the ¢, as 
In U.S. the pronunciation is 
kl5ak, and of late this has become somewhat fre- 
quent in London and its nelghbourhood.) 

1. A man ordained to the ministry or service of 


| the Christian Church; a churchman, clergyman, 


or ecclesiastic. (For greater distinction, CLERIC 
is now often siiertaet), 

a. Before the Reformation, and in R. C. Church, 
a member of any of the eight orders (though 
sometimes excluding the bishop). Hence, the dis- 
tinction, clerk tn holy orders, clerk tn minor orders: 


see quot. 1844. 
e10g0 O. E. Vocad, in We.-Willcker rd Clericus, preost 
ode cleric. 11a9 O. E. Chron.(Laud MS.), Se oder het Gre. 
orius; he was clerc. ng Grouc. (1724) 472 That no 
issop, ne clerc nathemo, Ne solde withoute kinges lene 
out of this Iond go. /étd, 496 Alle clerkene lefmen in 
risoun the king brou3te. ¢ 1315 SuoreHan Poents 53 Clerke 
bes to segge, an Englysch, Eyr of Godes werke. 1397 
Laxct. P. Pf. B. wv. 119 Til clerken coueitise be to clothe 
be pore and to fede. 1480 Caxton Chron. Lng. tv. (1520) 
32/2 He decreed that Clerkes sholde were no berdes 
nor longe heere. 1 Power Lloyd's Cambria 32 The 
Clarkes of the Church of Winchester did choose him for their 
Bishop. 3597 Ilooxer Ecct. Pol. ¥. (1617) 186 Services, 
Offices, and Orders ecclesiastical, the first of which three 
and in part the second may be executed by the laity, 
whereas none have or can have the third but the clergy. 
Catechists, Exorcists, Readers, Singers, and the rest of like 
sort..may in that respect seem clergymen, even as the 
Fathers for that cause term them usually Clerks. 1614 
Rareion Hist, World u. 487 Torniellus is a regular Clerk 
of the congregation of St. Paul. 1661 BramHatt Just 
Vind. iv. 61 Wilfride was an_Arch-Bishop, not an inferiour 
clerk. 1844 Lincarp AngloSax. Ch. (1858) II. xii, 230 The 
clergy were divided into two classes, one of inferior clerks 
in minor orders, and employed as lectors, cantors, acolyth- 
ists, exorcists, and doorkeepers, and the other of clerks 
in holy orders, deacons, and mass-thanes, whose office it 
was to minister at the altar and offer the sacrifice . 
b. Since the Reformation, in I:ngland gencrally 
= ‘clerk in holy orders’, i.e. a deacon, priest, or 


bishop. Now chiefly a legal or formal designation. 


CLERK. 


1577 tr. Budlinger's Decades (1592) Pref,, They zealously 
withered the couetousness of Patrones, in reiecting their 
vnsufficient Clearkes. 1597 Hooker Aecé. S'od. v. Ixxxi. § 2 
‘The placing of one clerk in two churches. 1642 Jer. Taytor 
Episc. (1647) 365 The Bishop, or his Clerks, 1726 AvLIrre 
Parerg. 184 In the general Acceptation of the Word, all 
Persons were stiled Clerks, that served in the Church of 
Christ ; whether they were Bishops, Priests, or Deacons. 
1848 Macautay //ist. Ang. 11.424 Aliving.. became vacant. 
Hough and his ejected brethren assembled and presented a 
clerk. 1858 Lo. St. Luonarns //andy-bh. Property Law 
xxv, 187 No advowson can be recovered by any person after 
three Bleue in succession have held the same adversely if 
the times. amount to 60 years. > 

2. Before the Reforination, somctimes , 2pplied 
esp. to members of the five ‘minor orders’ as dis- 
tinct from the higher or ‘holy orders’. 

6975 Laws Edgar C, 4 (Bosw.) We larab det preosta 
gehwilc to sinope habbe his cleric. 2 1300Curser AT, 12897 
(Gdtt.) Selcuth it was. .pe klerk for to baptiz be preist. 1486 
Bk. St. Alban's Diiija, Aspare hawke, and he isan hawke 
for a prest .. A Mufkyte, and he is for an holiwater clerke, 
1537 IV7ill of H. Afonmouth in Strype Lect. Mem 1. App. 
xc. 252 Item, I wyl have no mo Preestes and Clerks at my 
funeral mass than do serve Nae in our parysh church. 

b. Hence, since the Reformation, applied to 
laymen who perform such of these offices as arc 
retained in cathedrals, churches, or chapels. In the 
Prayer-book of 1549 the Clerks were the choir 
men; in later times, ¢he Clerh, or Parish Clerk, is 
the lay officcr of a parish church, who has charge 
of the church and precincts, and assists the clergy- 
man in various parts of his dutics, e.g. by leading 
the people in responses, assisting at baptisms, 
marriages, etc. In other senses, usually with some 
distinctive epithet, as Bzd/e Clerk, a scholar who 
reads the Scripture lessons in some ancicnt college 
chapels; Zay Clerk, a singing mat: in some cathe- 
drals and college chapels; Svuging Clerk, etc. 

1549 (March) B&. Com. Prayer 122 b, The Clearkes and 
oe shallaunswere. /éfd, Commun. Serv., Where there be 
Clerks, they shall sing one or many of the sentences above 
written. 1564 in Strype 4a, Ref I. xli. 463 To every 
parish belongeth I. A parson, or vicar, or both, or a curate 
under him. II. A clerk, toread, write, sing, and say. 1596 
Suaxs. Zan. Shr. wv. iv. g4 Vo th’ Church, take the Priest, 
Clarke, and some By ficicat honest witnesses. 1710 HEARNE 
Collect. II. 82 To go to the Clark of Ferry-Hinksey for y~ 
Parish Register. 1726 Ayrurre Parerg. 409 ‘The true 
Original of those we now call Parish Clerks .. at first in- 
tended as Clerks-Assistant to him that had the Cure, 1727 
Swirt Country Post, The deceased wife of the singing- 
clerk of this place. a 1800 Cowper Names of little Note 14 
There goes the parson, oh! illustrious spark, And there, 
scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk! 1850 Lyeti 22d 
Visit. U. S. 11. 86 There was no clerk, the Bishop read the 
responses and gave out the Penns seeming to ns, at first 
to Be performing the office of clerk. 1879 Mrs. Otarnaxt 
Within Precincts xviii, He .. had beena chorister and had 

rogressed intoa layclerk. 188602/. Univ. Calendar 169 

New College (Chapel): Organist, Schoolmaster, Lay-clerks, 
Choristers. — 189 Magdalen Coll. : Organist, Clerks, Cho- 
risters, — 219 Christ ee gee sine pe men, Choristers 
1889 O.rford Directory, All Souls College .. provision for 
a warden, fifty fellows, two chaplains, and four bible clerks. 

+3. Clerk allaint, clerk convicl; sce quots. Oés. 

1622 Bacon {fen V7 Wks. (Bohn) 354 The king began.. 
to pare a little the privilege of clergy, ordaining that clerks 
convict should be burned in the hand. a 1626 — Afax. 4 
Uses Com. Law 39 A man found guilty of felony. .and pray- 
ing his clergy, and thereupon reading as a clerke..is called 
aclerk convict. 1641 Jermes de la Ley 62 Clerk attaint is 
he, which paveh his Clergie after judgement given upon 
him of the felonie, and hath his Clergte allowed. //d., 
Clerke convict is hee, which prayeth his Clergie before 
judgement given upon him of the Felonie, and hath his 
Clergie to him granted. . 

4, A man (or woman) of book learning, one 
able to read and writc; a scholar. (Now a /is- 
lorical archaism.) ; 

¢1200 Trin. Coll. (fom. 7 Alse pe wise clerc scide on his 
boc. «1340 Hampo.e Psalter xxvi. 11 All pe clerkis in 
erth may noght ymagyn it. ¢1386 Cuavcer Pro/. 285 A 
Clerk ther was of Oxenford also That vn to logyk hadde 
longe ygo. 1460 Capcrave Ciron. (1858) 132 In these dayes 
ined in Inglond Herry the First, whech was named 
Herry Clerk. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 1. ii. (1889) 38 The 
thyrd syster Morgan le fey .. lerned so moche that she was 
agrete Clerke of Nygromancye. 1490 Caxton Excydos 1 
That noble poete and grete Se vyrgyle, 1533 WriotH- 
rstey Chron. 1. (1875) 22 A great clearke in the Greeke and 
Latten tonge. 1643 Liste 2dfric on O.& N. T. Pref. 6 
Joseph Scaliger, one of the greatest Clarkes of our age. 
1702 Pore Yan. & May 109 As subtle clerks by many schools 
are made. 1796 Burke Let, Noble Ld. Wks. VIIL. 70 He 
was no great clerk, but he was perfectly well versed in the 
interests of Europe. 1805 Scorr Last Minstr.\. xi, Her 
father was a clerk of fame. 1882 Freenax Acige Will. 
Rufus Ul. yu 455 Henry the Clerk .. must rank before all 
other kings as the refounder of the English nation. 

+b. A pupil, scholar. Oés. 

¢1340 Cursor A. 29401 (Cott. Galba}, A maister of lare 
may bete a clerk bot noght ouer sare. 1475 Bk, Noblesse 
53 The said maister. .meoved his clerkis to desport bethout 
the cite in the feeldis. 148r Caxton Myrr. ut. xii. 159 
After cam Plato the sage. .And his clerke named Aristotle. 

+5. In early times, when writing was not an 
ordinary accomplishment of the laity, the offices 
of writer, scribe, sccretary, kecper of accounts, and 
the transaction of all business involving writing, 
were discharged by Clerés (in sense 1, identical 
with 4). 
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1085 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.), Hi weeron calle pars cynges 
clerecas. ¢1300 Beket 2135 (2123) Edward Grim, that was 
his clerc..o helpe his louerd, if he mizte, his arm pulte 
bifore. ee Lane. 2. Pd. A. Prol.gz, I sauh ber Bisschops 
Bolde .. Bi-coome Clerkes of A-Counte, be kyng for to 
seruen. 1377 /éfd. B. xm. 247 Hadde iche a clerke pat 
couthe write. ¢1g00 Maunbev. xix. 218 Under the Emper- 
oures table, sitten 4 Clerkes, that writen alle, that the En- 
perour seythe. 1480 Merdin xxvi. (1877) 483 Than were ther 
chosen foure clerkes to write the a-ventures as thei fill. 
@ 1855 Latimer Serm. & Revt, (1845) 38 But our spiritualty, 
what do they ?..some be clerks of the kitchen, 

6. Hence, in current use: a. The officer who has 
charge of the records, correspondence, and accounts 
of any department, court, corporation, or society, 
and supcrintends the general conduct of its busi- 
ness ; as Clerk of lhe Kitchen. Clerk to the School- 
board, Town-clerk, cte. 

1526 ‘Tixpave Acts xix. 35 When the toune clarcke had 
ceased the people, 1536 in iywae's Animade. Introd. 
28 William ‘Thynne, clerc comptroller of the kinges honor- 
able housholde. 1603 Kno.tes //ist. Surks (16211753 Vhe 
clearke general of the armie. 1631 Wrrver Ane. Fun. 
Afon. 538 Clarke of the Spicery to King Henry the eight. 
@ 1667 Cowey Liberty Wks. 1710 IL. 680 His Clerk of the 
Kitchen, or his Cook. 1679-88 Seer, Serv. Money Chas. 
§ Jas. (1851) 111 Late clerk of the robes to King Chas. [1. 
1712 Lend. Gaz. No. 5016/3 All the Horses... must be shewn 
. before the Clerk of the Race. ; 

b. One employed in a subordinate position in 
a public or private officc, shop, warchouse, etc., to 
make written cntries, kcep acconnts, make fair 
copies of documents, do the mechanigal work of 
correspondence and similar ‘ clerkly ’ work. 

isrz ict 4 Léen. VEIT, c. 6 Pream., The said Collectour> 
and Coinptrollers and theire Clerkes. 1565-78 Coorer The. 
saur, Scriptum lacere, to bea secreitarie or clarke, 1573-80 
Barer sf frearic, A Clerke or secretarie alwayes attending, 
a scribe, diannensis. 1896 Suas. Merch. Men. vei. 181 
My Lord Bassanio gaue his Ring away Vato the ludge. .and 
then the Boy his Clearke. .begg’d mine. @ 1674 CLarENDON 
Hist. Reb. xt. (1843) 693/1 Varrisson..had been bred up in 
the place of a Clerk, undera Lawyer. 1702 Lond. Gaz, No. 
3865/4 Writing a tolerable Clerk’s-Hand. 1771 [ras 
A wtobiog, Wks. 1840 1.64 He proposed to take me over us 
his clerk. ¢ 1865 J. Wetpn in Circ. Sc. 1. 261/1 The tele- 
graph clerk gradually acquires a proficiency. 1875 Jevons 
aoncy (1878) 268 Some banks employ as many as six clerks. 
Mod. The Warchousemen and Clerks! School. 

e. Specific applications and offices :— 

Clerk of Assice: an officer who records judicial decisions 
given by judges on circuit. + Cler’ of the Chamber 2 
private secretary, Clerk of the Chegue (see Cuncx 56. 81: 
also, ‘an officer in royal dockyards who goes on board to 
muster the ship’s company, thereby to check false musters’. 
Clinical Clerk: see Cuinican. + Clerk of the Closet? an 
ecclesiastic privately attending upon a monarch, a royal con- 
fessor. Clurkof the Crown : an officer of the Chancery de- 
partment, who Issues writs of summons to peers in the House 
of Lords, and writs of election for members of the House of 
Commons, etc.; also an official who frames and reads in- 
dictments against public offenders. Clerk of the Essains, 
Estreats, Greencioth, Hanaper (see these words’. Clerk of 
the Market: +a royal officerattending at fairs and markets, 
to keep the standard of weights and measures, and punish 
misdemeanours therein; also an officer appointed by city 
or town corporations, to collect market dues, and inspect 
the market. {Clerk of the Nthils: (see Nut). 5¢. 
Nicholas’ clerk: a highwayman, thief. Clerk of the Peace: 
an officer who prepares indictments and keeps a record of 
proceedings at sessions of the peace. + Clerk af the Pells, 
Pipe: (see these words). Clerk of the Petty Bagi an 
officerin Chancery who had many minor duties, such as mak- 
ing out the patents of customers, gaugers, alnagers, issuing 


the congé délire for bishops, issuing writs of summons to 


Parliament, etc., most of which have now passed to the, 


Clerk of the Crown. Clerk of Session : a title given to the 
clerks of the Court of Session. Clerk of the Signet: for- 
merly, a clerk in attendance on the royal secretary, in 
charge of the privy signet for sealing private letters; also 
used as synonymous with HW/riter to the Signer. Clerk of 
Supply (Scotland): Clerk to the Commissioners of Supply or 
county assessors. Clerk of the Weather: an imaginary 
functionary huinorously supposed to control the state ofthe 
weather. Clerk ofthe Works: an officer who superintends 
the erection of buildings, etc., to secure the proper quality 
of materials and execution of the work. 

1670 Corton Esfernon . vi. 317 He there obtain’d the 
Office of *Clerk of the Chamber. 1771 Gray. Corr. co. 
Vicholls (1843) 127 Philippa of Hainault appointed him 
clerk of her chamber. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
@ 80 *Clerk of the Check .. keeps a muster or register of 
all the men employed aboard his Majesty’s ships and vessels, 
and also of the artificers and others in the service of the 
navy at the port where he is settled. 1833 Marryat 2. 
Simple xii, To request my commission to forwarded to 
the clerk of the cheque at Plymouth. 1530 Patscr. 206/1 
“Cletke of the closet, clere de chappelle. 1716 Br. Ken. 
netr in Ellis Orig. Lett, 11. 423 1V. 298 His Majesty will 
be attended by three clergymen, Dr. Torriano as deputy 
clerk of the closet. 1681 7yial S. Colledge 2 *Clerk Giike 
Crown. Gaoler, have you your Prisoner. 1502 ARNOLDE 
Chyon, (1811) 185 *Clarke of the market for the tyme beynge. 
1642 Fui.er Holy & Prof, St. u. xvii. 114 God is the prin- 
cipall clark of the market, all the weights of the bag are 
his work. x Biacksrone Com. 1V.272 The court of 
the clerk of the market is incident to every fair and market 
in the kingdom, to punish misdemesnors therein. 1887 
Oxford P.O. Directory 175 Clerks of the Market, Rev. R. 
Faussett, M.A., and Rev. O. Ogle; Deputy Clerk, Mr. W. 
Sims. 1596 Suaxs. 1 //ex. JV, 1. 4. 68 If they meete not 
with *S, Nicholas Clarks. 161x Corer. Espieur des 
chemins, a purse-taker..one of S. Nicholas Clerkes. 1689 
Col. Rec. Penn. 1.318 That Sheriffs and *Clarks of y* peace 
Impose not vpon y* people. 1769 Brackstone Com. 1V. 
269 To him [the lord lieutenant] the nomination of the 
clerk of the peace belongs. 1845 Poison in Znecycd. Afetrop. 


CLERK-LIKE. 


852/1 Advocates or principal “clerks of session. 1546 Sup- 
plic. Commons in Four Supplic. (1871) 78 The *clerke of his 
signet .. vsed to cary his masters ryng in his mouth. 1837 
Lockuart Scott (1839) I. 252 The old clerk ofthe signet was 
very joyous. 1889 Glasgow Even, Cittsen 9 Sept. 1/7 Valua- 
tion Appeal Courts.. By order, W. Alston Dykes, “Clerk of 
Supply. 1883 Miss Brappon Godd. Caf vi. g2 It was usually 
a brilliant day. ‘he “clerk of the weather appeared 
favourably disposed. 1663 Gerber Counsed (1664) 18 A 

Clark of the Works must be vers'd in the prizes of ma- 
terials, and the rates of all things belonging to the building, 
851 Ord. & Regul. KR. Enginecrs § 17. 7o Clerk of Works 
in the Engineer Department. 

7. attrib. and Comb., clerk-ale, an ale-drinking 
for the benefit of the parish clerk; also, the ale 
then provided; eclerk-learning. book-lcarning, 
scholarship ; + elerk-play, a dramatic representa- 
tion of a religions subject by the clergy; clerk- 
register (lord register), a Scottish officer of state 
having custody of the archives; clerk-roll, clerk- 
sitter : see quots. 

1627 in Heylin Lend w. (1671 236: D.) For suppressing 
all revels, Church-ales, *Clerk-ales which had been used 
upon that day. 1733 Near fist. Purié, 11. 248 Clerk Ales 
«Were for the better maintenance of the Parish Clerk. 
1791 J. Lackincron Jfem. iii. 1D.1, Some. .frolicsome fellow » 
bemg one Easter Sunday morning at the clerk’s house .. 
drinking (as it is called) clerk’s-ale. 1866 Kixcsiny f/erer. 
1. i. 62 Thou. hast had “clerk-learning in thy time. @ 1872 
Kxox //ist, Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 138 In thee wold have bein 
at ane vane *Clerk play two or three thowsand people. 1875 
Act Gen, Assembly Ch. Scott, (Jamo, he playing of Gln 
playis, comedies or tragedies upon the canonical parts of 
the Scripture, induceth and bringeth in with it a contempt 
and profanation of the same. 1388 Sir R. MatrLaxn Ques 
Maryage (Jam. Everilk man yow prayis To maik bain. 
fyris, fairsets, and clerk-playis. 1705 Lomd. Gaz, No. 41391 
\ Commission to Sir James Murray to be *Clerk-Register. 
1716 /éid. No. 5449°3 Mis Grace the Duke of Montrose, to 
be Lord Clerk-Register of North-Dritain. «1618 Raceicn 
in Gutch Cod2, Cur. 1. 56 The Constable of England used 
to send a Dill or *clerk-roll unto the Marshal. 1766 Exticis 
London VW. 47 Your ‘clerk-silters, who enter actions, take 
bails, receive verdicts after trials. etc. 

Clerk, v. co//eg. Also § clark. [f- prec. sb.] 
éutr, Voactas clerk. (Also /o cler’ i.) lence 
Clerking v/. sd. and ffi. a. 

sr Enw. VI. Potrt, Fssom “rt. Ken 1837-8 We 43- 
I meane not theis ferming gentlemen, nor clarking knightes 
1679 °'T. Vickterooi’! Sriad Wakeman 3 Why 1 should 
wave the Employment of Clerking to a Westminster Justice. 
«1834 Lama Let. Bernard Barton in Lett. xii is4, 1 am 
very Gred of clerking it. 1872 Carty Let. in Standard, 
Employments .. for which women might be more or les» fit 
—printing, tailoring, weaving, clerking, etc. 1885 J/ed. 
Times U1. 449 \ student... of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
where he clerked [acted as Céfurcad Clerk] under Peter 
Mere Lathiun. 

Clerkage (klaukédg). [f. CLERK sé. +-AGE.] 

I. Clerks collectively, a body of clerks. Jvonce- 
use; cf. peerage, cte.” 

1829 J. Witson in Black. J/ag. NXVI. 397 The mere 
clerkage.. hundreds, perhaps thonsands of them. 

2. Clerks’ work. 

1883 Biruighn, Whiy. Post 11 Aug. 4'5 Each company 
was put to the expense ..of several thousand pounds in 
elerkage. 1885 Pad? Madl G. 6 Jan. 4/1 The extras consisted 
of checking, clerkage, watching, and labelling. 

Clerkdom (kli-skdem).  [f. as prec. + -pom.] 

a. The status or function of a clerk. b. The 
body of clerks, the clerkly community, 

185g SaLa Tw. round Clock (1861) 87, 1 think if I were 
doomed to clerkdom, that I should run away and enlist. 
1886 Ruskin Prater. 1. v. 165 During my father’s clerkdom. 

Clerked, obs. form of CLERKHOOoD. 

Clerkery (kla:keri). [f. as prec. +-ERy.] 

l. The ocenpation or profession of a clerk. 

1883 Besant Gard. Farr 1, iii, In clerkery, as in the 
Church or the law, or any other calling, there are degrees, 
grades, depths, and heights. 1888 — Audegy R. Jeffries 
37 Had he been forced into clerkery or into trade. 

2. A body or order of clerks. 

1885 Academy 11 July 19/3 The worst of bureaucracies, a 
permanent clerkery. 

Clerkhood (kla@skhud). Also 5 clerk h)ed, 
clerkehode. [I. as prec. + -HooD.] 

1. The status or position of a clergyman. arch. 

¢1400 Apod. Loll. 43 Noiber in clerked of pore to be maid 
riche. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 380 Officis of Bischophode or 
louger preesthode or Iou3er Glerkhode. 1849 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers \. ii. 185 The Tonsure, or mark of clerk-hood. 

2. The status or position of an office clerk. 

1873 Argosy XV. 308 He had plodded diligently through 
genhece to merchanthood. 

Clerkish (kliukif), @ [f. as prec. + -181.] 
Somewhat like a clerk, suggestive of a clerk. 

a1834 Laus Let. Bernard Barton in Lett. xiv, 137, I 
am sat y given to blot... The only remedy is scratching out, 
which gives it a clerkish look. 


Clerkless (klasklés), a. 

1. Without a clerk. 

1478-80 Churchw. Acc. St. Andrew's Hubbard in Brit. 
Mag. XXXI1. 38 Payde to Saunder while we were Clerkles, 
to bere a torch with tbe Hosell, jd. a“ 

+2. Illiterate, void of clerkly skill. Oés. 

1653 Waternouse Afol. Learn. 40 (L.) Military janisaries 
and _bashaws rule all in their clerkless and cruel way. 

Clerk-like, ¢. and adv. [f. as prec. + Likz.] 
Like a ‘ clerk’ or scholar ; clerkly, scholarly. 

1638 Penit. Conf. vii (x657) 125 The Pulpit may flourish 


[f. as prec. + -LESS.] 


CLERKLINESS. 


1641 Vind, Smectymunus 


sith such Clerk-like collations. 
Pi 1646 KE. Fisner Afod. 


So much clark-like ignorance. 
Divinity229 By clerkelike cunning. 
b. as adv. Like a ‘clerk’, in a elerkly way. 
1603 Kouzes //ist. Turks 923 (L.) Yet did every one of 
them. .clerke-like dissemble their severall iinaginations, 1611 


Suaks. IVrat. 7.1. ii. 392 Clerke-like experienc’d. 

Clerkliness (klisklinés). [f. CLERKLY + 
-NESS.] Clerkly quality ; scholarltness ; learning. 

1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk, Wks, 1088/2 He woulde.. 
shew his clerklynesse before unlearned men. 1646 Recorde's 
Gr. Artes 4, Pmay perceive your great clerklinesse by the 
ordering of your Sciences. | . 

Clerkling (klaskliy). [f. Curnk + -Lixe, dim. 
snffix.] A young or petty elerk. 

1863 S. Lucas Secu/aria 91 [Bristol] had not. like Oxford, 
its large aggregation of clerklings. 1880 Browninc Dram, 
Idyls u. Clive 142 ‘ Now mny clerkling ' chuckled Cocky with 
a grin..‘ repeat That expression’. 

Clerkly (kli1kli), a. For forms see CLERK sé, 
[f. CLerK+-tyl, (The adv. is in the Promp. 
Parv. and the adj. ought to occur as early.)] 

1. Pertainitg to the clergy, clerical. 

1s6s Be. Bestuam in Strype Auv, Nef 1. xlv. 500 To 
behave themselves in their ministry, soberly and reverently, 
in all points of clerkly office. 1g92 tr. Faatns on Kev. xili. 
17 Consecration of the Clearkely tonsure. 1848 J. C. Harr 
Lett. Dean of Chichester 2(NotJat all becoming our clerkly 
character. 1861 A. B. Hove £ug. Cathedr. 19th C. 173 
The corporate office of the clerkly corporation. 

2. Scholarly, book-learned. arch. 

1528 Sxetton Col. Cloute 724 Some other man ‘hat 
clerkely is, and can Well Scrypture expounde, 1553 ‘I. 
Witsos Logike 22b, It is the clarkliest part of all..to 
frame an argument aptly. 1598 Snaks. Je: IW. awow. 
58 ‘Thou art clearkly: au art clearkly (Sir Toh). 1794 
Mataias Pars, Lit, (1798) 133 TW read the bill, In Hatyell’s 
clerkly tone.. And Jekyll’s conment too. 1835 Lytrox 
Rienzi ix. v, ‘Thou. .art k-learned,—a clerkly soldier. 

3. Of or pertaining to a fair writer; sktlled in 
penmanship. 

1808 Scotr Marm. v1, xv, When the king praised his 
clerkly skill. 1870 Mornus Larthly Par. ¥. 1. 201 ‘Vhese 
words writ with clerkly skill. 1879 Sunday School Chron. 
26 Dec., Perhaps the clerkly Matihew had made notes. 

4. Of or belonging to an office clerk. 

a 1845 Troop Lit. Kemi, 2, I sat upon a lofty stool. and 
with a clerkly pen Began each morning. 1873 Browninc 
Red Cott. Night-c. 1414 A poor clerkly drudge at desk All 
day. 1882 B. M. Croker saa Pride ¥. iv. 7o The cers 
tificaie was in a round clerkly hand. 

Clerkly (klauklt), a/v. [fas pree.+-Ly 2] 

1. Ina scholarly way, learnedly. avch. 

1440 Promp, Paro. 81 Clerkely, clericaliter. 1450 Pol. 
Poenrs (1859) LL. 226 Cast in thy couciens clerkly to knowe. 
1493 Festival \W. de W. 1515) 86b, Prevynge clertely that 
he [Christ] was both god and man. 1593 5uAks. 2 //en. VI, 
in, 1.179 With ignominious words, though Clarkely coucht. 
1641 SMecTYMNUCS Pfnd. Answ. $2. 19 Now is it Clerkly 
confuted 2? 1866 Kincstey /Jerew. vi. 122 You speak so 
courtly and clerkly. 

+b. Skilfilly, cleverly, artfully, Ods. 

1 Puat Fewell-ho. wu. Chem, Conclus. 15 Not any one 
of them hath so clarkly wrought vpon this simple as .. to 
hide the taste. 1627 Drayton Agrncourt 2 ‘They. .must 
prouide, One, this great Engine, Clearkly that could guide. 

2. In the manner of a fair writer or penman. 

1865 Spectator 21 Jan. 70/1 These resolutions, very hand- 
somely and clerkly endorsed upon fine paper. 

Clerkship (klaiskjip), [f. Clerk sé.+-suir.] 

+1. The clerical order, the clergy. Ods. rare. 

c1aog Lay. 10203 Per ouer zrchebiscopes pat clercscipe 
to rihten, eS 

2. The office or position ofa elerk: a. Lecl. 

7 1488 nL ag Corr, 66 ‘Yhat my hrother..myght have 
.. the clarkship, trusiyng to God he should please the 
parishioners. 1670 G. H. // ist. Cardinals 1. 111. 90 To dispose 
of what Benefices, Clerkships, Chaplainships. . fall within 
their several Churches. 1720 Swirt Mates Clergymen, He 
sold the clarkship of his parish, when it became vacant. 

b. (see CLERK 5, 6.) 

1531 In W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford _100 The 
Clerkeschypp of the markett. 1648 C, WaLker //ist, [ndep, 
1. 168 The Clerkship of the Assize in Norfolke. 1691 
Woop Ath, O.con, (R.), Which Thomas [Talbot] being pro- 
moted to the clerkship of the records in the ‘Yower of 
London, 1871 Cartyte in Afrs. Carlyle's Lett. }. 247 We 
got him .. into some small clerkship. 1888 Daily News 19 
Sept. 6/4 An account of French clerks, and how they are 
prepared for the cnreer of clerkship. 

3. Book-learning, scholarship. arch. 

1648 Goopwin in Jenkyn Blind Guide Pref. Aiij, My 
defect..of Clerkship. 1672 Marvett Ach. Transp... § 
‘The Laiety [need] no niore Mee than to save them 
from be 2 1829 QO. Kev. XXXIX. 370 His clerkship 
.. would hardly, in old times, have saved a felon from the 
gallows. 1841 D'israeu Amen. Lit. (1867) 112 The more 
learned who displayed their clerkship by their Latinity. | 

4. The function of an office clerk; writing with 
good penmanship and orthography. 

isso ALS. Ace. St. John's Hosp. Cantert., Payd to Ryve 
for clarkis shyppe iiijs. 1610 W. Fotkincuam Art of 
Survey 1. i. 2 Vhe Syme ie or Clarke-ship, nnd 
penning of the Suruey. 1710 W. Matner Fag. Alan's 
Comp. (1727) 3. To know when rightly to tse [small letters], 
and when (capitals), is the first step towards good Clerkship. 

Clero- (kliere), combining form of L. clér-as, 
Gr. «Ajjpos, in its late sense ‘clergy’, as in 
+ Clerola‘ical a., composed of elergy and laity; 
+ Cleroma‘stic, a scourger of the clergy. 

1599 Bronghton's Lett. ix. 31 By the Presbyterie you 
ineane their Clerolaicall Consistorie. 1606 Br. W. Bartow 


| and certain benefits grante: 
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Sern, A 3h, Any Clerolaicall Consistorien. 1659 GALOEN 
Tears Ch, 49 These Clero-masticks and Church-destroyers. 

Cle'romancy. ? 0ds. [ad. med.L. cleromantia, 
f. Gr. «Ajjpo-s lot: sec -mANey. Cf. F. c/éromancie 
(in Rabelats).] Divination by lots. 

1610 Heatey St. Ang. Citie of God 294 Divination .. by 
lottes, Cleromancy. 1652 Gaute Afagastr. 165. 1855 
Smeptev Occult Se. 334 Cleromancy was practised b 
throwing hlack and white beans, little bones or dice, and, 
perhaps, stones. 

Cleron, obs. var. CLARION. 

1603 Knotes //ist. of Turkes (1621) 1320 Which plaied 
upon Phifes, Clerons, and Trumpets. 

Cleronomy. *are—°. [ad. Gr. #Anpovopia 
inheritance, f. xAnpovéyos inheritor, f. «Ajjpos lot, 

ortion + -vopos, f. véxew to dispense, share.) In- 
heritance, heritage. 

(1650 Hosnes De Corp, Pol. ry That call inheritance by 
the Name of Kleronomia, which signifieth Distribution by 
Lot.] 1730-6 Baiuey (folio', C/eronomy, an heritage. 1775 
in Asu3 ond in mod. Dicts. 

Clerote, Clerre‘y, obs. ff. of CLaner, CLary. 

Clerschew, clersha: see CLAMSCHACH. 

Clerstory, obs. form of CLERESTORY. 

Clerte, var. of CLERETE, Ods., clearness. 

Cleruch (klivrik, -zk). Greek Antig. Also 
kleruch. fad. Gr. «Anpodxos allottee, f. «Ajpos 
lot +éxew to have, hold.] At Athens, a cittzen 
who received an allotment of land in a foreign 
country, but retatned his rights as a citizen at home. 

1847 Grote Greece 1. xxxi. (1849) FV. 229 These Attic 
Kléruchs (I can find no other name by which to speak of 
them) did not lose their hirthright as Athenian citizens: 
they were not colonists in the Grecian sense. 1869 Raw- 
uinson Aunc. Jfist.147 The cleruchs were merely citizens of 
their old state, to whom areca duties had been assigned, 

lience Cleruchial (kliri-ktal), Cleru‘chic [Gr. 
xdnpovxixés] adjs., of or pertaining to cleruchs. 
Cleruchy (klier/7ki) [Gr. xAnpovyia], allotment 
ofland among cleruchs ; cod/ect. a body of cleruchs, 

1838 ‘TiirRtwatt Greece V. 241 Cleruchial possessions. 
fbid, N. xiii. 258 A body of clernchial colonists was sent.. 
there. 1847 Grote Greece u. 1, (1862) 1V. 365 The kleru- 
chic allotment of the island. /dyd. u. xxxi. (1849) FV. 230 
The numerous Kléruchies sent out by Athens. 1 A. 
W. Warp tr. Curtins’ Greece YE. ui. iii. 485 These Cleru- 
chies excited the deepest feelings of hatred against Athens. 

{{Clerum. O¢és. [Short for concio ad clerumn, 
discourse to the clergy.] A Latin sermon, preached 
on certain occasions at the Inglish Universtties. 

1655 Futter fist. of Camb. Unit. vi. 5 (D.) This } heard 
ina clerum froin Dr. Collings. /éfd. vii. 17 On Saturday 
following, Ampmaediately after the clerum, he should go up 
into the pulpit of St. Mary’s. [1803 Cub. Univ. Cal. 41 
‘The Lady Margaret's Preachers are now required, by their 
office, topreacha Latin Sermon, or Concio ad Clerum, before 
the University the day preceding each ‘l’erm.] 

*| Also as v4. To address the elergy or scholars. 

1619 Jer. Dyke Caveat (1620) 23 Our language is now 
growne so learned, that a man may Clerum in English. 

Clery (e, var. of CLany, sd.! Obs. 

Cleryfy, obs. form of CLariry. 

Clet, clett (klet). focal, [ON. Alett-r cliff, 
erag :—Alint-r: sce Cuint.] In Orkney, Shetland, 
and N.1, of Scotl.: ‘A rock or cliffinthe sea, broken 
off from the adjoining rocks on the shore’ (Jam.). 

1701 J. Branp Orkney & Zetl. 152 (Jam.\, These Clets nre 
almost covered with sea-fowls. 1794 Statist. Ace. Scotl., 
Far. Duunet X1, 248 (Jam.), A large clett, or out-standing 
rock, which is about 100 yards from the shore. 1866 Ep. 
nonpston Gloss. Shetl, & O.(Philol. Soc.) let, a rock or cliff 
in the sea, broken off from the ndjoining rocks on the shore. 

Cletch, s/. dial. Alsoclateh. [f. CLECK z. : 
ef. bake, batch, ete. Cf. Crutcu sé.2] A brood, a 
hatehing (of chickens) ; a a family. 

1691 Rav AN’. C. Words, Cletch, a Brood : as, n Cletch of 
Chickens, 1802 Pacey Naz. Sheol. Wks. 1830 LV, 161 ‘Yen, 
fifteen, or twenty young birds may be produced in one cletch 
or covey. 1855 Ronixson Whithy Gloss. 'A cletch of 
chickens’, 1858 Baitev 4ge 147 You nnd your trihe will 
form a numerous clatch Some day, I take it, about Colney 
Hatch. 1868 E. Wavoen Sneck-bant i, zin Lanc. Gloss., 
A clatch of ducks. 1877 //okderness Gloss,, ‘He cums of a 
bad cletch’, 1880 Lanc. Gloss., Clatch, clutch. 

Cletch, v. var. CLEAct or Ciitcn, to elutch, or 
snatch. 

1612 Pasguil’s Night.Caf (1877) 30 So long the flye doth 
cS the aeee cletch, That in conclusion she her wings doth 

urne, 

Cletchée: see Curcnt. 

+Clete, clett. O¢s. [From same root as 
CLOTE, q.v.] = CLoTE, the bur-dock. 

_ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. xvu. xciii, (1495) 661 Clete 
isan herbe wyth brode leuys .. and hathe in the ie of 
the stalkes knottes wyth crokyd pryckes : that ofte cleuyth 
c1gag Voc. in Wr.-Wileker 645 /fec 
a, clete. 1483 Cath. Angel. 67/1 Clett (v. r. cleyt]. 
lete, obs. form of CLEAT sé, and CLEAD 2. 

Cleth, clethe, obs. ff. Choru, CLorne. 

+ Clettis. 7/7. Obs. [See Cuat s4,} 2.] 

1483 Cath. Angi. 67 Clettis of qwete. (Cf. 1876 IVAithy 
Gloss,, Cleets, the bran of barley.] 24 

Cleu, obs. form of Cex, elaw, hoof. 

Cleuch, cleugh (klizy, klZx). Sc. Also 4,6 
clewch; 6 7/.clewis. [Sc. form of CLovetq.v.: cf. 
beuch, eneuch, tench = bough, enough, tough, ete.) 


to maunys clothes. 
fa, 
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LA gorge or ravine with precipitous and nsually 
rocky stdes, generally that of a stream or torrent. 
(Often entering into place-names, as Buccleuch, 
Caldcleuch, Wolfcleuch, ete.) 

gebces ede Bruce xvi. 386 In a clewch on the ta hand 
Al archeris enbuschit he. ¢1470 Henry Wallace ww. 
539 A cleuch thar was, quharoffa strenth thai maid, 151 

OLGLAS /Enets 1. iv. 18 Ane wode abuife .. with his ran’ 
bewis..castis ane plesand schaddow our the clewis. 1688 
Scorr of Sarcnetts //ist. Name Scot (1776) 37 (Jam.), 
And for the Buck thou stoutly brought To us up thai steep 
heugh Thy designation ever shall Be John Scot in Bucks- 
cleugh, 1806 J. Graname Birds Scot/, 13. 1826 Scorr 
Old Mort. xiv, The cleugh we were in was strait. 

2. The precipitous side of a gorge; a steep and 
rugged descent. 

1533 BeLLENoEN Livy 1. (1822) 204 At thair bakkis wes 
ane strait montane or cleuch [11. 65 a3 tergo erant clfvil 
1595 Duncan App. Etymol., Rupes, i petra, acraig 
orclewch. 1609 Skexe Ace. Aaj. Table 82 Ane vnrewlie 
. horse, cariand ane man over ane cleuch, craig, or in water. 
1816 Scotr A ntig. viii, ‘An ye fa’ over the cleugh too’. 

Cleuck, cleuk: see CLUKE, CLutcn. 

Cleure, clevre, obs. forms of CLOVER. 

Cleve !, cleeve (kliv). Now /oca/. Forms: 
3 cleof, clef, cleoue, 3-7 cleue, 5 clefe, 6-7 clief, 
clieue, 4- cleve, 6- cleeve (9 i#prop. cleave). 
[ME. cleof, cleove, a variant of c/if, CLF, founded 
on the OF. pl. forms clcofit, cleofum (co=u-frac. 
ture of ¢). (Sotnetimes erroneously spelt cleave 
and associated with c/eave to split, with which it 
has uo connexion.) 1n many local names, e.g. 
Clevedon, Cleveland, Cleeve Hill, Old Cleeve. Cf. 
Crxo, CLIFF.) 

L. = Curr. dial. 

[a 1000 Riddles iv. 28 Ofer cald cleofu.) ¢ 7 Lay. 1915 
Was pe cleue swipe heh. /did. 1926 Pat cle ic 120g clif] 
pare. 221400 Morte Arth. 2396 A knyghte in theis klevys, 
enclesside with hilles. 1529 Rastevt Paslyme Prol. (1811) § 
The white Cleevys and Rokkys at Douer. 1547 J. Harni- 
son E£xhort. Scottes 213 Called Albion .. of the White 
Rockes and Cleues, whiche mace: ll the sea costes. 
1558 Fardle Facions u. ix. 203 Vpon the toppe of a high 
cheue, han ouer the Sea. 1563-87 Foxe A. & JP. 
(1684) }. 734/2 Fenced with high Rocks and Cleaves. 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb, xviii. (R.), Rob Dover’s neighbouring 
cleeves of sampyre. 1613-6 W. Browne Srit. Past. 1. iv, 
O ye sea-hinding cleeves ! [c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 225 
(1810) agp They tumble over cliff (ries with relief ).] 

+2. The coast or shore of the sea. Oés, 

1385 Cuaucen L. G. IW. 1466 [ipsiphile & Medea, 
Roamyng on the cl [v.r. cleuys, clevis] by the se. 1387 
Trevisa “redex (Rolls) Ht. EY (Mitz,), Wighte. .is in pe est 
side sex myle from fe soup of We ag cleef [a mrridiano 
Britanniz littore). 1398 — Barth, De P. R. xu. i. (Totlem. 
MS.), And drawep be pray..to be cleue [ad Jittus trahit}, 

3. A steep sloping ground, the steep side of a 
hill; = Se, érae. (The common sense in s.w. of 
England, and well known on Dartmoor.) 

1275 Lay. 20861 Panne fliep he [pe fox] to pan cleoue and 
his hol secheb. fdr. ek In a wilde cleues. c¢1420 
Pallad. on Hush. . 167 Two foote and half the feeld, 
and three the cleves. 1499 Promp. Parv. (Pynson), Clefe of 
an hyll, decison. 1833 Blackw. Mfag, XXXIV. 872 
By grassy hank or cleve. 1880 Brackmore Af, Aneriey 1. 
vi. 64 Furzy cleve for hare and partridge. 1882 Athenaeum 
26 Aug. 265/3 Every one who has once seen Dartmoor 
knows exact ye is meant by a tor and a cleave. 1888 
Extwortuy W. Somerset Word-bk., Cleeve, a steep field; 
any steep, sloping ground ; the side of n hill. 

+Cleve2. Ots. [OE. cleofa (clifa, cliofa, elyfa), 
identical with ON, 44 (ay) :—OTent. t *kit- 
Zon-.] A room, chamber, sleeping-place, closct. 

82g esp. Psalter xxxv{i]. 4 Unrehtwisnisse smezende is 
in bedcleofan his (Vulg. zz cudili suo). c8g0 K. ASLFRED 
Beda u. xxiii, On dam clifum de dracan oneardedon [/sa. 
xxxv. 7). ¢ 1000 Ags. /'s. xxxv[i}. 4 On his cliofan. ¢ 1000 
fEvrric Coflogny in Wr..Wilcker 98 Hwa gefylp cleafan his 
[ceZlavia sua] oppe hedderma buton crzfte minon? a 1300 
ELE. Psalter xxxv[i). 4 (Matz.), Wickednes thoght he, night 
and dai, In his kleve par he lai. /did. cxliii[i]. 13 Cleves of ba 
full er yhit [Vulg. ccc ¢1300 /avelok 557 Sone 
he caste him on c, Ant bar him liom to hise cleue. 

Cleve, clevien, clevy, obs. ff. CLEAVE v. 

Cleveite (kl7vait). Avia, [Named after lrof. 
Cleve: see -ITE.] (See quot.) 

1879 Dana Man. Alin, 170 Clevette, Wydrated oxide of 
uraninm, iron, erhium, ceriuin, yttrium, in cubic forms 
from Norwny. 

Cle-vel. dia’. Alsoclavel. <A grain of corn. 

1727 Braptey Fam, Dict, sv. Brewing, In grinding, 
they set their Co Mill-stone so high, that it breaks off 
only the Tops of the Clevel. 1736 Lewis /sle Thanet Gloss. 
(E. D, S.), Clerel, a grain of corn. 1887 Aentish Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Clavel, a grain of corn free from the husk. 

Clevelandite : sec CLEAVELANDITE, 

Clever (kleva1),a. Also 3, (8- dai.) cliver, 7 
cleever, 7~8 cleaver. [Karly history obscure: 
app. in loeal and eolloqnial usc long before it be- 
came a general literary word. A single example 
of cfiver is known in ME., but the word has not 
been found again till the 16th c., and it appears not 
to have been in general use till the close of the 
17th, stnce Sir Thos. Browne spectally mentions 
it as East Anglian, and Ray explains it among 
his dtaleet words. Outside Eng., Koolman gives 
EFris. lifer (from c#fer), clever, skilful, alert, 
ready, nimble, and &/over, klever is used in same 
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sense at Ribe Stift in Jutland (Molbech). The early 
example suggests relation to ME. ed:vers ‘claws, 
talons, elutehes’, in the sense ‘nimble of elaws, 
sharp to seize’, and the 16-17th c. examples (also 
of cleverly) show it connected with the use of 
the hands, a notton which still remains in the 
general sense of adroit, dexterous, having ‘the brain 
inthe hand’, Cf. also Cheverus. C/ever appears 
to have come into general use about the time that 
deliver, formerly used in the sense ‘expert’, 
beeame obsolete, bttt there is no trace of any 
influence of the one upon the other. The sense- 
development has analogies with that of 2zmdle, 


adroit, handy, handsonte, nice, neat, clean. 

@ 1682 Sir ‘T, Brownrn Tract viii. Wks. (1835) 1V. 205 
Words of no general reception in England, but of common 
use in Norfolk, or peculiar to the East Angle countries; as 
bawnd, bunny. .straft, clever, matchly.] 

I. Nimble-handed, adroit, dexterous. 

+1. (?) Expert or nimble with the claws or hands, 
expert to seize. Obs. 

¢1220 Bestiary 221 in O. £. Misc. 7 On de clodede de 
neddre is cof, and te deuel cliuer on sinnes; Ai de sinfule 
bisetten he wile. [z.e. The adder is quick (to dart) on the 
clothed, and the devil expert to lay hold on sins.] 

2. Deft ornimble of hands, neat-handed, ‘handy’ ; 
adroit, dexterous, or skilful in the use of the limhs 


and in bodily movements generally. 

1g80-95 SoutitweLL Le#. in Poet, Wks. (1856) p. xlviii, 
Many are deep Lawyers, many very clever in feats of body. 
1614 [see CLeverty]. 1674 Rav S. § £.C. Words (E.D.S.), 
Clever... dextrous. 1677-1732 in Corrs. 1682 D’Urrey 
Butler's Ghost 16 In what a Posture he must stand To do it 
withacleverhand. 1881 Lescestersh. Gloss.(E.. D.S.), Clever, 
nimble, agile, deft: an epithet more commonly applied to 
horses than men, 1888 Exworruy I. Somerset Word-bk., 
Clever, applied to a horse which is a good fencer, i.e. who 
does not stumble or hesitate in making leaps. .. ‘The old 
mare is as clever as a cat’. 

3. Of persons: Possessing skill or talent; able 
to use hand or brain readily and effeetively; dex- 


terous, skilful; adroit. (The current sense.) 

1716 Aoptson Freeholder No. 22 The man has a cleaver 
pen it must be owned. a1745 Swirt Clever Tom Clinch 
«R.), As clever Tom Clinch, while the rabble was bawling, 
Rode stately through Holbourn to die in his calling, 1815 
Jane Austen Enxuna vy, Emma is spoiled by being the 
cleverest of her family. 1828 Carrytr J7ise. t838) 1. 190 
Clever men are good, but they are not the best. « 1834 
Lams Let. Southey in Life xvii. 67, I find genius .. decline 
with me, but I getelever. 1858 Kincstev Farewell 5 Poems 
(1878) 216 Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. 

b. Of things: Done or performed with adroit- 
ness, dexterity or skill, ingenious. 

a 1704 L’Estrance (J.), It was the cleverer mockery of the 
two, 1782 Man. D’Arstay Diary 15 Dec, Her drawings 
are reckoned extremely clever. I hate that word, but cannot 
think of another. 1874 B. Harte Jdyls of Fort-hills, Wan 
Lee, The victims of any clever deception. 1883 Lioyp £44 
§ Flow 30 Halfa dozen clever sketches of views in India. 

II. Nimble, active, lithe, neat, handsome. 

4. Nimble and light in movement ; agile, active. 
Still dal. 

1694 Sir W. Hore Sword-man’s Vadem. 67 To wear 
plates of leed betwixt ., the soles of their ordinary walking 
shoes, that so they may feel themselves as it were lighter, 
and cleevrer [sic], when they put on their light dancing 
shoes. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3924/4 Giles Willis, a Glocester- 
shire Man .. clever in Bulk, who lately was a Drayman in 
this Town. 

b. ‘Active’ as opposed to ‘infirm’; having 
ordinary healthy activity; in health, well. dza/. 
¢1746 J. Cotter (Tim Bobbin) Lave. Gloss. Clever, 
cliver, lusty, skilful; also very well. 1887 Aestish Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Clever, in good health. ‘How are you to-day?’ 
‘Well, thankee, not very clever’, 7.c. not very active; not 
np to much exertion, 

5. Lithe of limb, clean-limbed, well-made ; lithe, 
handsome. Now dia/., also in U. S. 

1674 Ray S.% £. C. Words (see 6, and cf, 1840.) 1728 Gay 
Begg. Op. ui, So clever a made Fellow he was. 1731 Mrs. 
Devany Axiobiog. & Corr. (1861) I. 277 A clever-shaped 

oung woman. a 1738 Arsutunot (J.), He called her lousy 

eg, though the girl was a tight clever wench as any was. 
1840 Spurogns Supp. Voc. . Anglia (E, D. §.), Clever. 
I believe this word is peculiar to us in the sense of ‘ well- 
made’, applied to personal forms a clever lad—a clever 
horse, 1884 Cheshire Gloss, (E. D. S.), Clever, handsome. 
+6. Neat. Obs. : 

1674 Ray S. & £. C. Words (E. D. S), Clever, neat, 
smooth, cleanly wrought, dextrons. 1677-1732 Cotrs, 
Clever, neat, smooth, dextrous, 1725 Bairey Ayvasot, 
Collog. 3 There fs a clever [x¢¢¢d72] neat church, but the 
Virgin does not dwell in it herself. 

III. Handy, convenient, agreeable, ‘nice’, 
+7. Handy, neat and convenient to use; not 
rey or unwieldy. Odés. 

1715 Drsacuuiers Fires Ae 106 They might be made 
of Plate-Iron; but it wou’d be difficult to make them so 
exact and clever. such great Plates of Iron are not manag'’d 
and work’d so easily. 1729 De For Crusoe (1840) II. vi. 
125 They took in pieces all my clumsy unhandy things, and 
made them clever convenient tables, stools, bedsteads, etc. 
1883 Stevenson Treasure Isl. xxiii. 183 A very safe boat.. 
both buoyant and clever in a seaway, 

8. With the mod. colloquial sense of ‘niece’, i.e. 
pleasing from convenience or agreeableness. 

+a. Convenient, suitable, agreeable ; ‘nice’. Ods. 
1757 Gray Corr. w. Mason 88 If yon could write directly, 
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it would be clever. 1769 Miss Tatror Lett, Mrs. Carler 
III. 192 We could not have been in so clever a place as this 
is, circumstanced as we are, this summer. a@ 1800 CowPER 
Wks, V. 290 These clever apartments, 1811 L. Hawkins 
Ctess & Gertr. U1. 51. | 

b. As a general epithet of satisfaction or liking 
(see quot. 1755). Cf. ‘nice’. dial. 

1738 Swirr & Pork Horace Sat. u. vi. 11 All this is 
mine but till 1 die. 1 can’t but think ‘twonld sound more 
clever, To ime and to my heirs for ever. 1755 JOHNSON, 
Clever..4 This is a low word, scarcely ever used but in 


burlesque or conversation; and applied to any thing a man - 


likes, without a settled meaning. 1767 H. Ketty, etc., 
Babler 1. 261 Every dish which was added .. was looked 
upon as an addition to the merit of the entertainer; and 
he that was a clever fellow with a Tnrbot was still cleverer 
if he could furnish a John Dory. 1833 AZen § Manners in 
America I, vii. 233, Lheard ofa gentleman having moved 
into a clever house, of another succeeding to a clever sum of 
money, of a third embarking in a clever ship and making a 
clever voyage with a clever cargo. 

e. Of persons: Good-natured, well-disposed ; 
amiahle. U.S. collog.; ef. English ‘a niee nan’. 

1773 Gotnsm, Stoops to Cong. 1. i, Then come, put the 
jorum about, And let us be merry and clever. 1804 

WV. Austin Lett, London 68 note, Clever in New England 
means honest, conscientious. 1822 J. Fuint Lett, Amie. 
77 ‘he landlord told me that.. Where a family seem 
to be poor and clever, he does not charge any thing for 
their sleeping nn the floor. (By clever, he meant honest, or 
of a good disposition.) 1839 Marrvat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. 
II, 223 A clever person in America means an amiable good- 
tempered person. 1846 Worcester s.v., In the United 
States, the phrase ‘clever man’, or ‘clever fellow’, is em- 
ployed to denote a person of good nature, good disposition 
or good intentions. 

B. quasi-adv. +. Neatly, skilfully oés.). b. 
Completely, quite, clean (rad. ; ef. CLEVERLY 5°. 

1664 Cotton Poet, Wks. (1765)19 And lifted them shecr 
off, as clever As he had had a Crow or Lever. 1693 J. 
Cravton ace. Virginia in Mise, Cur. (1708) TL 286 
The Secretary of State assured ime, it had frozen clever 
nver Potomack River. 1793 Fiz, Parsons Moma as 
she should be 11, 211 Vou manage devilish clever to keep 
them together. 1881 /.edcestersh. Gloss. (RE. DSO, Clever 
through, right through, straight through. Macanlay, 
Antiq. of Claybrook 1791, quotes, ‘LI shail go next ways 
clever through Ullesthorpe’. 

Clever, var. of CLAVER v.1, to elamber. 

Clever(e, ohs. form of CLEAVER(s, 

Clevera‘lity. Sc. and north. feng. [trreg. f. 
CLEVER, after comécaltty, ete.] Cleverness. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. gto, I answered with almost 
as much cleverality as himself. 1832 C. Bronti in Mrs. 
Gaskell Zé/e 76 Johnson hadn'ta spark of cleverality in him. 
1833 Mansie Wauch xi. (1849) 71 The honest man whose 
cleverality had diverted ns, 

Cleverish (kle‘varif), @ [f. CLEvER @ + -18u.] 
Somewhat clever. Hence Cle-verishly, adv. 

1826 Disraru Viv. Grey iu. ix. 49 A cleverish fellow. 
1844 — Coningsby 1. ii. 1x A few cleverish speeches and 
a good many cleverish pamphlets. 1833 Macaucay in Life 
& Lett. (1889) 242 They are the letters of a eleverish man. 

188: W. Thomson Bacon, not Shaks. 2 ‘Though evaders 
cleverishly conceal the fact. 

Cleverly (kle-vasli), a/v. 
In a clever manner. 

1. With manual skill or dexterity, in a handy 
way; dexterously, adroitly. 

1614 Merivon Chr. Assuring-ho. 8 That surgion de- 
serveth praise who lightly presseth the wound, and handleth 
it cleverlie with the tops of his fingers. 1663 Butter Had. 
1. i. 398 These would .. sometimes catch them with a snap, 
As Alscae as th’ ablest trap. 1716 Soutu (J.), A rogue 
upon the highway may have as strong an arm, and take off 
a man’s head as cleverly, as the executioner. 1798 SourHEY 
fing. Eclog, ww, He made them [traps] cleverly .. And.. 
I was pleased ‘I’o see the boy so handy. 


2. With skilful use of the intellect, skilfully, 


adroitly, dexterously, neatly. (The current use.) 

1654 Gayton Peas. Notes 1. iii, 185 The Queen..went 
very cleverly on with the rest of the story. 1657 Ze#. in 
Fuller Worthies (1811) 11. 195 He made anexcellent good 
Sermon, and went eleaverly through, without the help of 
any notes. 1722 De For Relig. Courtsh, 1, i. (1840) 15 1f I 
speak a word, he turns it off..so cleverly, that Ican’t put in 
another word for my life. 1756 Smart Horatian Canons 
of Friendship (R.), Never was man so cleverly absurd. 1878 

RowNinG Poets Croisic 82 The thing may be so cleverly 
declined | i 

+3. Nimbly; lightly, mobilely; agilely. 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 166 A Leaden-Coffin .. that 
swam So cleverly in 9 inches water, that one might thrust it 
to and fro with a common walking stick, 1824 Miss Fer. 
rniER Juher. Ixxxviii, He desired the servant to fetch Mrs, 
S. cleverly, for that her Ladysltip..was ina fit. 

+4. Handily, eonveniently, commodiously ; 
hence, agreeably, nicely. Ods. (Cf, CLEVER 7-8.) 

1697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos, 105 Cartestus made choice 
of Extension wittily, that he might thus more cleaverly bring 
all Physicks to Mathematicks. _«1777 Foote, This letter 
comes quite cleverly. 1791 ‘G. GamBapo’ Acad. Horsem. 
viii. (1809) ror, I could wish..to give them an airing .. on 
a Sunday. .but this I cannot cleverly do on a single horse. 

5. Fairly, fully, completely ; quite, ‘ clean’. Now 
dial, and U.S. Cf. CLEvER B. 

1696 C. Lestiz Snake in Grass (1697) 170 But (alas }).. 
they donot go cleverly off from the abovesaid Damnable 
Errors. 1788 T. JEFFERSON IV rit, (1859) 11. 457 While our 
second revolution is just brought to a happy end with you, 
yours here is but cleverly under way. 1843- HALIBURTON 
Sax Slick in Eng. viii. (Bartlett), The landlord comes to 
me, as soon as I was cleverly up this morning. 1 
Cheshire Gloss., Cleverly, completely. 


[f. CLEVER + -Ly.2] 


| 


CLEW. 


6. To win cleverly (Morse-raeing) : to win ueatly 
after a close contest, with rather more advantage 
than seemed likely. 

1881 Daily Ted. 23 June, The latter got the best of it, and 
won cleverly by a neck. 1885 7>wf/ 28 May 855/1 Mr. 
Gerard's colt would have won cleverly if he had not been 
interfered with early in the race. 

7. OS. dial, Well (in health), Cf. Criver 4b. 

1860 Barturtt Dict. Amer, Cleverly. .much used in some 
parts of New England, instead of ved? or very wedd..‘ How 
do youdo?’ ‘Lam cleverly’, 

Cleverness (klevainés). [f. as pree. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being clever. 

1755 Jounson, Cleverness, dexterity, skill, accomplish- 
ment. 1809-10 Cotrrincr Friend (1844) TL. 69 By Clever- 
ness..I mean a comparative readiness in the invention and 
use of means, for the realizing of objects and ideas. .clever- 
ness is a sort of genius for instrnmentality. It is the brain 
inthe hand. 1822 Hazutt Yadde.t. 1, ix. 193 Cleverness 
is a certain knack or aptitude at doing certain things, 

+Cle-verus, a. Obs. vare—'. [Cf CLEVER 1] 
Apt or skilful to snateh or lay hold. 

1go0-20 Dunnar Feazett Heir xi, The dissart, bissy but 
rebuik, Scho was so cleverus of her clvik, [is bawis he 
nicht not langer bruik, Scho held thame at ane hint. 

Clevicorde, obs. form of CLavicorp, 

Clevis (kle-vis). So 6-; also 7 elenise, ele- 
visse, clevies ; clivies, 7-8 clives, 9 elivvis; 5 
elevvy, 9 elevy. [Of uncertain form and origin : 
in most of the quotations treated as a singular 
(with pL, in 9 ¢/evises) ; but in some as plural, with 
clevy, clevay as its sing. It might be an OF. 
*elyfes —hlubisi (ike yfes eaves), f. weak stem of 
dlent-, cléof to Cirave, the thing being perhaps 
orig. a eloven or forked piece, Cf. Ger. 4/obe.] 

A U-shaped piece of iron, with a pin or bolt 
passing through holes in the two ends, whereby 
it can be bolted on to the end of a beam or the 
like, so as to form a loop to which tackle may be 
attached, The simple shape is variously modified 
according to purpose; in JJ/7zZvg it becomes 2 
hook with a pin or bolt (cf. c/ép-4ook: Crip! 3). 

@ as a means of connecting a plough or cart 
with the gear of the draugbt animal. 

1g92 Lance. § Chesh. Wills WA. 39 My best paire of clevis, 
my best plowe, 1613 Marxuam £ug. f/usbandman t... 
vill. 1635) 44 ‘his Clevisse is a helpe for the evill making or 
going ofa Plough, 1616 SurrL. & Maru. Countr. Farm 
533 If it be Oxen, then there is bnt the plow cleuise, the 
teames, the yoakes, and beeles. 1649 Buitue Aug. Jaipror. 
imfpr.(1652) 213 Vour chain that is pnt upon your plough cock 
or clevies. 1790 W. Marsnace sWidd. Counties (is. D. S.), 
Clevzy, a species of draft-iron of a plow. 1828 Wenstrr, 
Cleny, Clevis, an iron .. used on the end of a cart-neap to 
hold the chain of the forward horse or oxen; or a draft iron 
onaplow. 1868 Lossine //sdsox 227 ‘here were a dozen 
links of the chain, and two huge clevises. 

b. in AZinings see quot. 

1653 Manxtove Lead Mines 271 (E. D.S.), Corfe, Clivies, 
Deads, Meers, Groves. 1747 Hooson A/iner's Dict, Vj, 
At the end of the Rope a Knot is made, and thereon the 
Clives rests. 1802 Mawe J/in, Derdysh. Gloss., Clevis, an 
iron at the end of the engine rope, on which the bucket is 
hung. 18gx Tarrinc Gloss. Derbysh. Alin, 7.1K. D. 5.) 
Clives, clivies, the iron hoop or swivel at the end of the rope 
in which the kibble or corfe issuspended, 1876 C. Ropinson 
Alid-Vorksh, Gloss. (E. D. 8.2, Clovis, a spring-hook, 

4] Cf. the following : 

1888 North. N.§ O. June 29 Candleholders were originally 
made entirely of wood, the stalk having a cleft, called a 
clevie’, at the top to hold the fir candle. 

Clevre, obs. form of CLOVER. 

Clew (kl'z), 5.1 Forms: 1 eliwen, eliowen, 
cleowen, eliewen, elywen, 3-7 elewe, 3-6 
elowe, 4-5 elywie, 5— elew. See also CHUE. 
[OE. etre, cleowen, ete. (clywe, in Wr.-Wiileker 
187/29, is an error for c/yiwer of the MS.) =MLG. 
Aluwen, Du, kiewen (all neuter), prob. dim. of the 
word in OHG. £iiu, &liw?, kiiuwi, MIG. Alinwe, 
neuter, in same sense. OHG. had also chli(ywwa 
fem., and dim. chlfuwelix ; MHG. lintel, klit- 
welin, also by dissimilation £z7z7vel, kniulin; 
mod.G. &rdzelclew. The ME. elyzwe, clewe, were 
prob. due to loss of the OF. final -7, tather than 
equivalent to MHG. &ézeve ; thence mod, cletv. 
A variant spelling clue (cf. dlew, blue, glew, glue, 
vew, rue, trew, trae) appears in 15th ¢., but was 
not frequent till 17th; it has now become the pre- 
vailing form in the fig. sense 3, which, on account 


of the obsolescence of 2, is often not felt as fig. 
The length of the vowel in OE. is doubtful ; some have 
assumed c/éowen as the typical form, but Sievers thinks that 
it was prob. cliwen:—O Teut. *Aéiwino- dim. of *klinujo- 
(whence OHG. &diu, &livewi): pre-T eut. type *glen-ino, f, 
root glu-, gleu-, to gather into a mass, glomerare’; cf. L. 
glu-cre, gli-ma, Skr. gldus ball.] Mee 
+1. A globular body; ball (formed by coiling 


together or conglomeration). Oés. - 

c897 K. JELFRED Gregory’s Past. xxxv. 241 Se iil .. sona 
sna hie mon gefehd, sua zewint he to anum cliewene, 
Tbid, 244 Donne Szt ierre Ses ytemestan domes .. arafe 
Sat cliwen Sere twyfealdan heortan, a 1000 Phanix 226 
(Gr.), pa yslan onginnab lucan togecdere geclungne to eleo- 
wenne. ¢ 1000 in ‘Thorpe Ao. 11. 514 Swilce fyren clywen. 
croso Supp. Atlfric’s Voc. in Wr.-W. 187 Globus, clywen. 
.Glomer, globellum, cleowen. a rego Owl § Night. 578 


CLEW. 


1... pinchesi a lulel soti cleowe [v.r. clowe, clewe]. 1508 
isner fits. 53 Thou shalte..set all wretched synners as a 
clew or a grete hepe of fyre. 1796 Strpsan Surinam (1813) 
I. vii. 162 Both these creatures by forming themselves in a 
clew, have often more the appearance of excrescences in the 
bark than that of animals, ; 
b. A round hunch or cluster of things, 

1616 Surre. & Marxu. Countr, Farme 324 If the whole 
lroupe [of bees] be diuided into manie clewes, or round 
bunches, you need not then doubt but that there are manie 
Kings. 1669 in Pail. Trans. 1V. 1018 Of a great clew of 
worms voided by crude mercury taken inwardly. 

2. esp. A hall formed hy winding thread; a ball 
of thread or yam. (The regular name in Scotland 
and north of England.) 

956 in Cod, Dipl. 111, 451 (Bosw.), An cliwen godes nett. 
Rernes. ¢ rogo in Wr.-Willcker 413 G/omer, cleowen. ¢1385 
Cuaucer L. G, HW. ar40 Ariadne, His wepne, his clewe 
[v.2. clyw, clew, clywe].. Was by the gayler in the hous 
I-leyd. ¢1440 Promp, Parv, 83 Clowchyn, or clowe [7.7 
clewe), glomus, globus. 1483 Cath. Angl, 69 To wynde 
clowys, géomerare. is4o R. Uyroe tr. Vrees’ /ustr. Chr. 
iVoman \. viii, (R.), What a fowle thing is it, to see a 
woman .. for hir clewe or prayer booke, to turne the 
cards. 1580 Raret Ad, Clew, bottome of thread. 1688 R. 
Hote Armoury mu. 346/1 The Weavers ‘lrough is that 
in which he puts his Clews of Yarn. 
Ess. Ser. u._ 26 Clews and corks. .to roll along the floor. 
Jig. 601 Suaks. All's U'ell 1. iii, 188 Ifit he so, you hauc 
wound a goodly clewe, 1645 Br, ate Peace Maker § 13 
To winde up this clew of our discourse. 1838 Scott //rf. 
Midd. xxiv, There is aye a wimple in a lawyer's clew. 1879 
Butcurr & Laxc Odyss. 9 When he had wound up the 
clew of war. 

b. The cocoon spun by a silkworm or the like. 

1598 T. Mfovret) Silécvormres 68 From out whose belly.. 
Whole clews of silk scarse half concocted, spring. 1636 
Serer. & Marxu. County, Farme 489 They grow madde 
votill they be packed vp in their little clewes and bottomes. 
1658 Rowand Moufet's Theat, ins. Ep. Ded., She first 
disposeth it for the strengthning of her clew of yam. 

3. A ball of thread, which in vartons mytho- 
logical or legendary trarratives (csp. that of Thescus 
in the Cretan Labyrinth) is mentioned as the 
means of ‘threading’ a way throitgh a labyrinth 
or maze; hence, in many morc or less figurative 
applications: that which guides through a maze, 
perplexity, difficulty, intricate investigation, etc. 

1385 Cuaucrr 1. G. H’, 2016 Ariadne, By aclewe of twyn 
as he hath gon The same weye he may returne a-non ffol- 
woke alwey the thred as he hath come. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden u. xx, (Rolls) I. 385 Laborinthus..sif eny man 
wente pider yn wip onte a clewe of brede, it were ful harde 
1o finde a way out. 1494 Fasyan 1. ccaxxviil, But y* comon 
fame tellyth, yt lastly the quene wanne Jo her [Rosamounde] 
by a clewe of threde, or sylke. 1588 Greenn Afefane. 
Wks, (Grosart: IX. 28 No courteous Ariadne to giue them 
a clew of threed to draw them out of their miseries. ¢ 1620 
Fuetcner & Mass. Tray. Barnavelt 1 i.in Bullen O, 22. 
(1883) II. 2ro The labourinthes of pollicie I have trod To 
find the clew of safetie. 1706 Avvisonx Rosamond. iii, Of 
him that has got Fair Rosamond’s bower, With the clew 
in his power, 1785 Crasse Newspaper 140 With clews 
like these they tread the maze of state. 1855 Prescotr 
Philip F1, 1 a. vii. 226 A clew for conducting the student 
through more than one intricate negotiation. A 

b. With the literal sense ohscured : An indica- 
tion to follow, a slight dircction, a ‘key’. See 
Cuvr, the prevalent spelling. 

1724 Watts Logic wv. ii, § 7 For want of some clew fed. 
1813 clue}, or connecting idea, to lay hold of. 1760 Sterne 
Serm, Vorick ix. (1773) 41 With this clew, Iet us endeavour 
to unravel this character of Herod as here given, 1844 
Moztev £ss. (1878) II. 36 This distinction gives us the clew 
to a good deal of Arnold's language. 1867 Freeman Nornt, 
Cong, (1876) 1. App. 647 We may here have lighted on the 
clew to the great puzzle, 

4. Uscd tn reference to the thread of life, which 
the Fates are ree eed as spinning. 

1615 Crooxk Body of Man 198 Life..may be compared to 
a clew of yarne, such as the Poets faigned the Destinies to 
spin, 1650 Be. Hani. Balm Gil, 296 The old man knowes 
how little of his clew is left in the winding. «1683 OtpiHtam 
On Recov. Poet. Wks. (1686) 50 And for another Clew her 
Spindle fit. 18ax Byron Sardun. v. i. 237 Our clew being 
well-nigh wound out, let’s be cheerful. 

5. A thread or cord (in a series). 

ax Dryvpen (J.), They see small clews draw vastest 
weights along, Not in their bulk, but in their order, sirong. 

@. The series of small cords by which a ham- 
mock is suspended at the two ends, called respec- 
tively the Azad-clew and foot-clew, 

1834 M. Scott Crise Midge (1863) 14 A hammock thrown 
over his shoulders .. the Clew hanging half way down his 
back. 1837 Marrvat Dog.fiend xxv, Tt was sitting on the 
head-clue of Smallbones's hammock. 

7. Naut. A lower comer of a square sail, or the 
aftmost comer of a fore-and-aft sail, to which are 
madc fast the tacks and sheets by which it is 
extended and held to the lower vag + To spread 
a large (full, small) clews; (of a square sail) to 
have the two lower corncrs of the sail wide (or 
otherwise) apart ; hence, to spread large (or small) 
canvas. rom clew to caring: iil, the diagoual 
of a square sail; fig. from bottom to top, ‘from 
top to toc’, completely. 

3627 Cart. Smits Seaman's Gram, vii. 3a When the 
Saile is large and hath a good Clew, we say she spreds n 
large Clew, or spreds much Canuas. 1645 Br. Hate 
Remed, Discontents 62 Waving that large clew which they 
spread, expos’d to all windes. 1698 Carr. Lancrorp in 


1866 R. Cuasipers | 


496 


Phit, Trans, XX. 412 The Clews of the Sails I spik’d all 
down to the Timbers. 1707 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Clew 
of the Sail of a Ship is the lower Corner of it which reaches 
down to that Earing where the ‘I’ackles and Sheats are 
fastned. 1875 Brororp Sailor's Pocket-bk, vi. (ed. 2) 215 
If weights be fastened to the clews, the boat’s drift will be 
much retarded. 
b. ¢rausf. The expanse of the wings (of a hird). 

1608 Syivester Du Bartas, Fob (1621) 946 Is't by thy 
wisdom that the Hlawk doth mew, And to the southward 
spreads her winged clew ? a ' 

8. Clew 2p: an act of clewing up a sail; fig. a 
case of despair. (Adm. Smyth.) 

9. Comb. Clew-bottom, a hottom or reel to 
wind a clew on; in quot. /ig. 

737 Ozete Rabelais 1, vii. 11, 40 The clew-bottom of 
Theology. 

Clew, dial. form of CLow, sluice. 

Clew, clue (kl), 2. [f. prec. sb.] 

1, trans. To coil #f Into a ball. 

¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 885 Pis blessud mayde clew3the up 
her leggus herre to. 1818 Scotr Leg. Afontr. xiii, To lie 
. clew'd up like a hurchin. 1860 Mayne Rein Qwadrupeds 
(1868) 165 The power of clucing themselves up A la hedgehog. 

2. To point on? as by a clew or clue. 

a 1625 Geaun. & Fi. Wom. Pleased. v, A woman might 
awake me, Direct, and clew me out the way to happinesse. 

3. To follow or track as by a clew or clue. 

1663 Flagellum ; or Oliver Cronrwell (1672) 175 We have 


through these Labyrinths of his shifted Designs, now clued © 


him to his Instful and adulterous Usurpation. 

4. Nau. To clew up: to draw the lower ends 
or clews (of satls) up to the upper yard or the 
mast in preparation for furling or for making 
‘goose-wings’, 70 clew down: to let down 
(sails by the clews in unfurling them. Also aéso/. 

a. 1745 P. Tuomas Fral. Anson's Vey. 346 We witb all man- 
ner of Expedition clew'd up and furl'd fer other Sails, 1834 
M. Scott Cruise ALidge (1863) 161 We found it necessary to 
clew np every thing but the close reefed fore sail. 1840 R. 
Dasa Bef. Mast v.g We had hardly time to haul down and 
clew up before it was upon us. /éid., We clewed down, 
and hanled out the reef-tackles again. 

. 1762 Fatconer Shifwr. u. 92 Clued-up each top- 
sail, and hy braces squared. 1806 A. Duxcan Nelson 75 
‘Che sails were all clued up. 

b. fg. Cf ‘wind up’. 

1867 Ssivtn Saffor’s Word-bk, Introd. 5 An afilicting 
inalady..which..closed his valuable life, and clued up onr 
arrangements. 

Clew, -e, obs. pa. t. of Chaw 7. 

Clewe, = clue, obs. form of CLEAVE, CLEVE !, 

Clew-garnet, clue-. Nau. [f. Crew sé. 
+ GsRNET.] A tackle to ‘clew up’ the ‘ courses’ 
or lower square-sails in furling ; cf. CLEW-LINE. 

a. 1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Vang. Seamen 15 Clew garnits, 
tyes, martlits. 1627 —- Seaman's Gram. 22 The Clew gar- 
net is a rope made fast to the clew of the saile, and from 
thence runnes in a hlocke seased to the middle of the yard, 
which in furling doth hale vp the clew of the saile close to 
the middle of the yard. 1749 CHaumers in P01. Trans. 
XLVI. 366 We.. had our Fore and Main Clew-Garnets 
manned to haul up our Courses, 1884 Daily .Vews 7 Oct. 
25 Ife went to his station on the clew-garnet. 

. 2762 aLconer Shipior. 1,165 Mann the clue-garnetts, 
let the main-sheet fly. 182§ H. Gascoigne Nav. Kame 49 
‘The weighty Courses from their nrms they casi, Cluegar- 
nets, Buntlines, for the present fast. 

Clewis, obs. pl. of CLEucu. 

Clew:-line, clue‘-line. Aan‘. Also 7 clu- 
ling. [f. CLew sé.4+ Line] <A tackle connecting 
the clew of a sail to the upper yard or the mast, 
by which it is drawn np in furling ; sometimes, 
but not generally, applied to the c/ezw-garnets. 

16a7 Carr. Satu Seaptan’s Gram, v. 22 The clew line is 
the same to the top sailes top gallant and spret sailes, as 
the Clew garnet is to the maine and foresailes. a 1642 Sin 
W. Monson Naval Tracts mi. (1704) 3290/2 Tle hears the 
Seamen cry..haul home a Cluling. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. x. 

8 F.ndeavouring to hand the top-sails, the clew-lines and 
fnititines broke, 1762 Facconer SAifir. u. 196 Throngh 
rattling blocks the clue-lines swiftly run. 188a Datly 7’. 
12 Sept. 2/2 You have overhauled your clew-lines, the yard 
has been hoisted over your head. 

Cley(e, ohs. form of Ciay, CLEE. 

Cleyff, obs. f. Ciirr. 

Cleym(e, Cleymare, obs. ff. CLatm, CLAIMER. 

Cleyn(e, obs. form of CLEAN. 

Cleyngk, obs. form of Cink, CLENCI 2. 

Cleynt, obs. pa. pple. of CLENci 2, 


+ Cley-staff, cleyk-staff. O/s. [possibly f. 
cley, CLEE; hut more prob. f. cleyk=CLEEK.] A 
crook, a crozier. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Parv, 80/1 atta (2 MSS. & Pyxson, 
Cleyke staffe) cambuca, (Afedulia Gram. Cambuea, a bus- 
choppys cros, or a crokid staf.] 

Cliack (kloirik). Se. Also clyack. [Possibly 
a, Gaelic c/iathach (kliajnx) hattle, because of 
the contest or strugglc to have the ‘last cut ’.J 

The last armful of com cut at harvest on any farm, 
the kirn-cut: called in the south of Scotland the 
‘ malden’, and in Northumberland the ‘kim-hahy’: 
cf. Kirn sh.2 Hence clrack-sheaf, cliack-night. 

1880 Gorpon Bk. Chron. Acith 58 In getting ‘Cliack’ a 
scramble was made lo get the last handful of corn to cut. 
1884 W. Carniz in Alod, Sc. Poets Ser. vu. 206 We spoke 
aboot the cliacknicht, 1889 Glasgow /fer. 12 Ang. 9/t The 


CLICK. 


clyack sheaf is..still occasionally tobe seen hanging in farm 
kitchens above the fireplace, having a ribbon tied round it. 

+Cliauntor. O¢s. rare—". A client. 

1467 Eng. Gilds (1870) 400 [The attorners] conseilynge 
ther cliantors to vse eny fals accyons. 

+ Clib, «. Obs. [Derivation uncertain; some 
think it related to next word.] ? Eager, sharp, keen. 

e%a7s Duty Christians in O. E, Aftsc. (1872) 144 We 
schulde abute cristes lay beon yeornfulle and clybbe. ¢ 1290 
Lives Saints (1887) 307 He was nobing clib to heom for-to 
a-sailli heom with wou3, Non more pane be port-hound pat 
neiz men geth I-nou3 .. A teie doggue is clib I-nov3, wane 
man comez In is sigte .. he is clibbest op-on heom pat arriet 


him with ston. 

Cli‘bby, ¢. Obs. exc. dra/. [The Comwall 
Glossaries have c/#b to adhere; in Comwall and 
Devonshire c/idiy is ‘sticky, adhesive’; OE, had 
clibbor * adhesive, sticky’, related to clifian, 
CLEAVE v.2] See quots. 

1598 Herring's Tayle (Nares\, Then clibbie ladder gains! 
his battered flanck he rears. 1876 Nares, Céidby, is used 
in the dialect of Devon in the sense of adhesive. 1880 
E. & W. Cornwall Gloss., Clibdy, adbesive, sticky. 

|) Cliché (klefe). [Fr., pa. pple. of c/icher, var. of 
cliguer to click, applied hy die-sinkers to the 
striking of melted lead in order to obtain a proof 
or cast: see Littré.] 

1. The French name for a stereotype hlock; a 
cast or ‘dah’; applied esp, to a metal stereotype 
of a wood-engraving used to print from, 

Originally, a cast obtained by letting a matrix fall face 
downward upon a surface of molten metal on the point of 
cooling, called in English type-foundries ‘ dabbing ’. 

1832 Baspace “con, Manuf. xi. (ed. 3) 95 A process for 
copying, called in France ciichée. 1850 Art, Frail. 219 
Cliché is also applied to the French pr aii casts from 
woodcuts, 1868 C. Darwen in Life (1887) III. 87 Engel- 
mann_has. offered me clichés of the woodcuts, 

2. Extended to the negative in photography. 
(Mod. Dicts.) 

Clichy-white. A pure white-lead manufac- 
tared at Clichy in France. Ure Déci, Aris (1875). 

Click (klik), 54.1 Also 7 klick. [Goes with 
Crick z.1, q.v.; cf. also Du. and Ger. &/ick, OF. 
cligue the ‘tick’ of a clock or watch.] 

1. A slight, sharp, hard, nou-ringing sound of 
concussion, thinner than a c/ack, such as is made hy 
the dropping of a latch, the cocking of a gun, etc. 

1611 Cotcr., Niguet, a knick, klick, snap with the teeth 
or fingers. 1772-84 Coox Voy. (1790) I. 241 When they 
cocked their firelocks, be {exclaimed}. .‘That_all the locks 
made but one click’. 1788 J. Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Peter 
to Tom Wks. 1812 I, 531. Whose fob. . Was quite a saya 
to a Watch's click. @1845 Hoon Zale Trumpet xiv, The 
click of the lified latch. 1873 G. C. Davies Mownt. & Mere 
xiv. 115 The click of the stonechat perched on a boulder, 
1 Froupe 720 Chiefs Dun xxvil. 414 A significant 
click caugh! the ear of both. . Sylvester had cocked a pistol. 

2. Mech. A picce of mechanism which makes 
this notse In acting; esp. a. the catch or detent 
which falls into the notches of a ratchct-wheel, 
and so prevents it from tuming hackwards; b. the 
catch fora lock or bolt, a latch (cf. Goe® 

2758 Fitzceratp in PAil. Trans. L. 728 The click fixed 
on the frame stops tbe larger rochet. 1819 Rees Cycé, s, v. 
Lock (L.\, The third part of the lock is the tumbler, which 
is a catch or click holding the bolt from being withdrawn. 
1822 Imison Sc. & Art (ed. Webster) I. 85 The click suffers 
the ratchet wheel to pass. A 7 

8. A defect In a horse’s action, causing the toe 
of the hind hoof to strike the shoe of the fore foot. 


Also fig. i 

1886 Pall Mati G. 10 Dec. 4/1 When Ministers are riding 
the high horse of strict legality, such a discovery ..is a 
serious click in their gallop. ¢ 

4. Zool, A name for the beetles of the =) 
Elateride, from the clicking sound with whic 
they spring upward when they have fallen on their 
hacks, Also cléck-heetle. 

1848 Harpy in Prec, Berw. Nat, Club, WU. No. 6 327 
They often fall on their backs, from which position ey 
escape by a mechanism ,. which .. causes them to rise wit 
a jerk, accompanied with a snapping noise, whence they 
have been named ‘clicks,’ or ‘spring-Jacks.* 188: WiTE- 
neap Hops 48 The wlreworm, the larva of an insect known 
familiarly as the click beetle. i 5 . 

5. A class of articulations occurring In certain 
languages of S. Africa, consisting of sharp non- 
vocal sounds formed by suction, with the sudden 
withdrawal of the tongue from the part of the 
mouth with which it is in ce oo os 

1 Livixestone 7rav. vi. 115 The Bamepela have 
aaa aclick into their dialect. 1883 R. N. ro 1st Afod. 
Lang, Africa 11. xii, 300 It is generally. supposed that the 
Clicks found in the Zulu Language have been adopted from 
their neighbours the Hottentots. 1884 Sat, Rev. 14 June 
86/1 The Bushmen languages can show eight clicks, the 
Hottentots four, and the Zulu-Kaffir three. 

6. A smart, sudden hlow, rap, or jerk, such as 
causes or suggests the sound described in sense 1. 

1847-78 Haturwett, Click, a blow, East. 1874 Slang 
Dict., Click, a knock or blow. 1880 I’. Cornwall Gloss. 
(E. D. Ss. v., I'll gi’ ’eea click under the ear, 

7. attrit. aud in Comb., asclick-beetle (see 4); 
click-iron, the iron detent of a ratchct-wheel 
(see 2a); click-pulley, a pulley with a click 
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(2 a) to prevent the sheave from running back; 
elick-wheel, a ratchet-wheel. 

3183: J. Hottann Manuf. Metals 1. 9: (Cabinet Cycl.) 
This chain .. contains towards the lower end a click iron. 
=a Kuicut Dict. Mech., Click-pulley, Click-wheel. 

. Hence, or from the verb-stem, various redupli- 
cated expressions for recurring or successive sounds 
of the click type, Click-elack sé. and v. (dial. 
click-to-clack, clickely-clack), also applied to chatter- 
ing or prating. Also Click-click. ‘4 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia (1783) 1. iii. 42 The insignificant 
click-clack of modish conversation. 1808-79 JAMIESON, 
Click-clack, uninterrupted loquacity. 1856 /ouseh. Words 
XILL. 544 The click-clack of lesser engines pumping dry 
the numerous springs. 1867 Miss Broucuton Cometh up as 
a Ft. xxxiii, Lady Lancaster click-clacking away at that 
eternal knitting. “1870 Miss Bripcman X. Ly2zne L. xi. 
175 At every stitch ‘click-click’ went the steel pins. 1875 
Miss Brappon Strange World Ul. i. 4 To hear the click, 
click, click of the needle. 1877 E. Peacock NV. IV, Linc. 
Goss. (E. D. 8.) Clickety-clack, the noise made by a person 
walking in pattens, 1882 Besant Revolt of Man vi. (1883) 
149 The steady click-click of the loom. 

Click, 54.2 [partly a variant of CLerk ; partly 
the stem of CLick v.2 uscd as sb. and in conzéb.] 

1, = CLEEK, hook. 2. (See quot.) 

1876 Alid-YVorksh. Gloss. (E. D.S.) Click, a familiar term 
amongst miners for money earned or gained in addition to 
regular wages. 1883 Haddersf. Gloss. (E. D.S.) Clicks, the 
hooks used for payne packs of wool. 

3. The act of clicking ; a jerk with a cleek or hook. 

1886 Pall Mall G.6 Oct. 4/2 When a fish is seen the hooks 
are simply thrown beyond it, and..a sharp ‘click’ usually 
sends thein into the soft under parts of the fish. 

4. A manceuvre in wrestling, whereby the adver- 
sary’s foot is sharply knocked off the ground. 

(Cf. 1611 Cotor., Clinguet, as Cliquet; also, a certaine 
tricke in pre nling.| 1872 Daily News21 May, Graham is 
said to be one of the best men in England for the click... 
Putting on the click, however ..he brought Mein down, 
1883 Standard 24 Mar. 3/7 ‘he young champion. .admin- 
istered the inside click. . 

5. Comb. click-hook, a large hook fixed in a 
pole or fastened to a rope, for catching or landing 
lish; a cleek. 

1822 Bewick lent, 36 What he could catch with his own 
click-hook in the river he deemed his own. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib. Catal. 13 Eskimo Click-hook for taking fish, 1886 
Pall Mail G, 6 Oct. 4/2 Poaching with click-hooks. 

Click (klik), v.1 [Found only since 16th ¢.: it 
agrees in form and sense with Du., LG., dial. Ger. 
klikken; also partly in sense with OF. cligaer 
(Cotgr.). Tow far these are connected is uncer- 
tain: the word is of echoic origin, and may have 
arisen independently in different langs. In Eng- 
lish and Teutonic generally, it appears to stand 
in ablaut relation to cack, as expressing a thinner 
and lighter sound; cf. chip, chap, clip, clap, 
dink, dank.) 

Ll. gutr. To make the thin, dry, hard sound 
described under Crick 5.1 1. 

1611 CotGr., Cliguer, to clacke, clap, clatter, clicke it. 
@ 1682 {see CLickinc Afi. a.] 1714 Gay Sheph. Week Frid. 
1or The solemn death-watch click’d the hour she died. 1826 
Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. (1843) IL. 302 It clicks as if it was 
walking in pattens. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiii.(1856) 
287 ‘The ice sounded .. like some one hammering a nail 
agaiust the ship's side, clicking at regular intervals. 

b. with object of result. 

1819 Craspe 7. of fall x. Wks, 1834 V1. 236 Who would 
bear his chains And hear them clicking every wretched 
hour. a 1832 — Posth. T. Wks. VIII. 17 The clock that 
hoth by night and day Click’d the short moments. 

e. Of a horse: see CLICK sd.) 3. 

1713 Loud. Gaz, No. 5170/4 Sometimes clicks in his Pace. 
“2. trans. To strike with this noise; to canse 
(anything) to make such a noise, 

1581 T. Lovett Dial. Dancing, He trips her toe, and 
clicks her cheek, to show what he doth crave. 1605 B. 
Joxson Sejannus u. ii, Jove..at the stroke click’d all his 
marble thumbs. 1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes mi. viii. 124 
Humble your selves, and click your Chains to th’ ground. 
1830 Marrvar Afne’s Own xxxiv, hey .. Clicked their 
glasses together. 1830 Tennyson Ow, Merry milkmaids 
click the latch, . ‘ 

3. techn. To mic with a machine pen, the wheel 
of which clicks. : 

1869 Eng. Afech. 5 Nov. 166/1 This operation of clicking 
fi. e. ruling the pattern on paper] is the really curious part 
of the manufacture [of tartan woodwork.] /d/d. 166/3 He 
‘clicks’ his pen to the first white line .. Over sheet after 
sheet he clicks away. . 9 

Click (klik), v.2 Chiefly d/a/. [A variant of 
CLEEK with shortened vowel: cf. sick = ME. séke, 
wick, in Spenser weeke, ctc. Phonetically, it 
might also be the northern form of CLitcH.] ¢rans. 
(rarely 772/r.) To clutch, snatch, seize, lay hold of; 

= CLERK. Also with wf. 

1674 Ray NV. C, Words, Klick up, to catch up, celeriter 
corripere. 69x Ibid., Click, arripere. c1690 B. E, Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Click, to snatch. ‘1 have Clickt the Nab 
from the Cull,” I whipt the Hat from the Man’s Head. 
1716 T. Warp Eng. Ref 353 The Vicar. .Clickt up a Rail, 
that they had broke. /ézd. iv. 397 (D.) ‘1 take ’em to pre- 
vent abuses,’ Cants he, and then the Crucifix And Chalice 
from the Altar clicks. 1788 W. Marsuats £. Yorksh. Gioss, 
(E. D, 5.) CZick, to snatch hastily or rudely. 1765 Univ. 
Mag. Cog 40/1, I clik’d a fancy to you. 1863 Mrs. 
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Toocoon Vorksh. Dial., Click hold of him. 1877 E. Pea- 
cock N. W. Linc. Gloss., Click, to snatch .. Mud is said 
to click up when it adheres in large flakes to the feet. 

Jig. 1680 H. More Afocal. Afoc. 283 To disarm my 
Antagonist of several Arguments that he clicks up. 

Click, obs. form of CLiqur. 

Clicker! (kli-kox). [f. Crick v.! +-xn.] 

1. One who or that which clicks; a horse that 
clicks in trotting. 

Old Lincotnsh, Song, ‘ Howden Fair’ (N. & Q. Ser. 
vit. V. 345) Some for panting scarce could draw, And there 
were clickers too, I knaw. 

2. Techn. One who rules with a machine-pen, 
the wheel of which clicks. Cf. Crick w.! 3. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 5 Nov. 166/1 The clickers are those 
who rule the tartan pattern on [tartan woodwork. ] 

3. Comb. clieker-hole, the valve-hole of bellows. 

1823 J. Bapcock Don. clmusem. 69 The clicker-hole of 
the. .pair of bellows. 

Clicker °. [Sense i is app. the original, and 
has been variously referred to CLick v.! and v2] 

1. slang. A shop-kecper’s tout. (Originally a 
shoemaker’s : cf. next sensc.) 

c1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clicker, the Shoe-maker’s 
Journeyman or Servant, that cuts out all the work, and stands 
at or walks before the door, and saies ‘ What d° ye lack, sir? 
What d’ ye buy, madam’? 1719 D’Urrey Prdés V. 242 Let 
Clickers bark on the whole Day. 19721-1800 Baitry, 
Clicker, a Shoemaker or Salesman who at a Shop invites 
Customers. 1755-78 Jounson, Clicker, a low word for the 
servant of a salesman who stands at the door to invite cus- 
tomers, 1873 Slang Dict., Clicker, a female touter at a 
bonnet shop. 

2. A foreman shoemaker who cuts out the Icather 
for boots and shoes, and gives it out tothe work men. 

1690 [see sense 1]. 1808 inv. Aeg. Chron. 122 A young 
man .. who was what is termed a clicker, or foreman to a 
boot and shoemaker. 1837 Wiuttock BAL Trades (1842) 
403 One man..does nought but cut and give out work—heis 
the ‘cliquer’. 

3. Printing. The foreman of a companionship 
of compositors who distributes the ‘ copy’ among 
the othcrs, and attends to the paging, placing of 
head-lines, and the like ; he also keeps an account 
of what each sets up, and makes np the Dill. 
(App. introduced between 1770 and 1808.) 

1808 StowER Printer’s Gram. 466 The clicker (the person 
so appointed) applies to the overseer for the copy. 1875 
Ure Diet. Arts IL. 640 The MS. ..is then handed to a 
clicker or foreman of a companionship, or certain number 
of compositors. 1885 Scofsvran 26 Aug. 3/6 Compositor— 
First-class clicker, smart at upmaking. 

Hence Cli:ckership (sensc 3). 

1882 Standard 1 Dec. 8/4 Overseership or Clickership 
required by good practical Printer. 

Clicket (kli-két), 54. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 
4 cliket(t, kleket, 4-5 elyketit. 4-6 eleket, 3 
elekyt, 6 elickette, elyeket, (kliket, clycked |, 
7 eliquet, 6-eclicket. [a. OF. c/ryae?, which ap- 
pears to have had most of the Eng. senses; cf. 
quot. 1300 in sense 1; also Du Cange ‘c/iguetus 
pessulus versatilis, /oge¢e? alias cligwe?’; Cotgr, 
cliguet ‘the ring, knocker, or hammer of a dore, 
a Lazars clicket or clapper’; mod.F. c/égaet.] 

1. The latch of a gate or door. Still dza/. 

{a1z300 W. pe Bisreswortu in Wright Voc. 170 Par 
cliket & cerure [gZess. lacche and hok] Ert la mesoun le 
plus sure.) ¢1325 £. #2. sid¢éet. P. 1. 858 He went forthe 
at be wyket, and waft hit hym after, pat a clyket hit cle3t 
clos hym byhynde. 1393 Laner. P. Pe. C. vin. 252 To 
openen and vndo be hye gate... Hue hab a keye and a 
clyket. ¢142§ } oc. in Wr.-Willcker 668 Lee sericuda, clykyt 
1s3o Pascr. 206/1 Clycket of a dore, clicguette, 1881 
Bei a Word-bk, Clicket, the fastening of a gate. 

+2. A latch-key. (In Maundevile it may mean 
aclapper: ef. 4.) Obs. 

¢.3386 Cuaucer Merch. 7. 802 Ianuarie .. Wol no wight 
suffren bere tbe keye Saue he hym self for of the smale 
wyket [le baar alwey of siluer a Clyket..With which whan 
pat hyin leste he it vnshette. 742.873 This fresshe May. .In 
warm wex hath emprented the clyket.. And Damyan. .The 
cliket countrefeted pryuely. ¢ 1400 Maunvev.(1839) 210 He 
smytethe on the Gardyn 3ate with a Clyket of Sylver, that 
he holdethe in his hond [? mistransl. : the Fr. is ‘sonne une 
clokette d’argent’, the other Eng. transl. ‘ knylles a lytill 
bell of siluer fat he hase in his hand’). ¢ 1440 Pomp. Pare. 
82/1 Clykett, clttorium, clavicula. 1483 Cath. Ang. 66/1 
Aclekett, claus. 1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. 
May 231 Céiucke, a keyhole: Whose diminutiue is clicket, 
vsed of Chaucer for a Key. z 

+3. A catch, holdfast, trigger, bolt, that fastens 
anything by falling or springing into position. Oés, 

1375 Barvour Bruce x. gor Thair ledderis .. maid a clap, 
quhen the cleket Wes festnyt fast in the kyrnell. 7ééd. xvi. 
674 In hye he gert draw the cleket [of a military engine] 
And smertly swappit out the stane. J 

+4. A contrivance for making a clicking sound : 
a. A clapper or rattle carried by beggars in France, 
like the clap-dish in England. 

16x1 Corcr., Cliguette a clicket, or clapper; such as 
Lazers carrie about with them. 1634 T. Jouxson tr. Parey's 
Chirurg. xxv. xviii. (1678) 606 Cliquets. have two or three 
little pieces of hoards so fastned together with leather, that 
they will make a great noise. /é/¢., Cliquets, where-with 
he would ever now and then make a great noise. 1737. 
Ozett Rabelais u. xix, Such a Noise as the Lepers of 
Brittany use to do with their clappering Clickets. . 

b. Bones rattled as accompaniment to music. 

1611 Coter., Clicguettes, clickets; or flat bones, where- 
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with a prittie ratling noise is made. 
Biounr Géossogr. ; and 1692 Cotes. 
ec. fig. A chattering tongue. Cf. CLapren. 
1611 Corcr. s.v. Bourse, A tatling huswife, whose Clicket 


Hence 1656-81 iu 


| is euer wagging. 


5. Applicd to a valve or lid that shuts with a 
click, and various other articles; sce quots. 

exg4go Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 573 CZited/a, a cliket, or a 
forsere. 1876 Mid-Yorksh, Gloss. \E. D.S.) Clicket, a large 
wooden salt-box, with a sloping lid, on hinges, and nade 
to hang against the wall. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word.th., Clicket, the valve of a pump. 

6. In the following it is supposed by some to 
mean a she-fox: cf. CuICKET v, 

argeo JS. Cott, Galba_¥. ix. lf. 110 (Halliw.) [A good 
horse is] Tayled as fox, Comly as a kyng, Nekkyd as a 
dukyng, Mouthyd as a kliket. 

7. attrtb. and Comb. as clicket-gate, a gate 
with a latch, a wicket; {clieket-key, a key for 
a tclicket-loek or latch-lock. 

@ 1528 SkrLvon Bowge Courte 371 Lytell prety Cate, How 
ofte he knocked at her klycket gate. 1657 Reeve God's 
Plea 69 Vhe Spirit entred by the care .. the clicket-gate of 
conversion, ¢ 1524 Churchw, eice. St. Mary Hit, London 
(Nichols 1797) 119, § plate lockes with *Cleket keyes. 1439 
Ace. All Souls Oxford in Rogers Agric. & Pr. TI. §52/I, 
27 clicket locks cach with 3 keys. 1527 Lanc. Widds 1. 
31 The cofur wt the cleket lok. 

Clicket (kliket,, v For forms see sb. [f. 
CuickeT 36.3 of. F. cligueter to make a clicking 
noise.) lence Cli‘eketing vé/. sd. and ppl. a. 

1. ¢rans, To latch or lock. 

1362 Lana. 2. 2%. A. vi. 103 pe dore I-closet I-keizet and 
I-kliketed [1377 clicketed] to [kepe] be peroute. 

2. tutr, ‘To chatter. 

1573 Tusser //asb, (1878) 169 With hir that will clicket 
make daunger to cope, least quickly hir wicket seeme easie 
to ope. 1611 Corer, Cligueitenient, a clicketting, clatter: 
ing, clapping, clacking; chatiering. a 1825 Forny J'oc. #2. 
dingldia, Clicket, to chatter. 

8. Of the fox: To be in heat, to copulate. Also 
trang. (Perhaps a distinet word.) 

1575 Turnery. f'enerte 189 When a bytche foxe goeth on 
elycqueting .. she cryeth with a hollowe yoyce like unto the 
howling of a madde dogge, /d/d. Ixxv. 363 The Wolfe .. 
goeth on clicketing in February. 1616 Freicuer //use, 
Lieutenant wu. iv, Must ye be chcketing? 1629 Massinarr 
icture un. iv. 1659 ChnveLanp Count. Com, Maw 11677) 
ror, 1870 Gd. Words May 312 A sudden bark. .exactly like 
that of aclicketting fox, 1882 J. Payne roor .Vipdts 1, 3. 

Clicking (kli-kin), ed/. sé. [f£. Chick v.}+-1Ne),] 
The action of the vb. Cuick: a. ger. 

1781 Cowper //ofe 104 Conversation .. Grows drowsy, as 
the clicking of a clock. 1845 Darwin oy. Nat. vii. (1879) 
138 A low note, like the clicking together of two small 
stones. 1858 Loner. AZ, Standish v. 3 Clanging and click- 
ing of arms, and the order imperative, ‘ Forward !' 

b. of a horse. 

183: Vouart //orse xix. (1847) 393 A singular species of 
over-reaching, termed Forging or Clicking. 

Clicking (kli-kiy), 2¢/. a. That clicks. 

a 1682 Sir ‘Tl, Browne /’seud. Hp. a. vii.(1686) 78 The litle 
clicking sound of the Dead-Watch. 1868 Winratax Sed. 
Poems 151 Von Hottentot with clicking palate. 1870 
Morris Aa. Par, w. 111 The clicking loom’s sharp noise. 

Clicky (kli-ki).@. [f Crick sé. +-¥1.] Abound- 
ing in clieks (said of a language’. 

1882 Century Alag, X XV. 195 All sorts of words in their 
strange clicky language. 

Chiders, dial. var. of CLITHERS. 

Cliefe, obs. form of C1eEr. 

Cliency (kloitnsi). vare. [ad. late L. clientia 
‘refugium, protcctio’ (Du Cange), f. client-em.] 
The state or condition of a client. 

1660 Hexuam Dutch Dict., Kalanterie, Cliencie, or 
Frendship. 1864 in WenstEr. 

Client (kloiént). Forms: 4-7 clyent, 6 
eliant, 6-7 clyant, 4- client. [ad. L. cérens, 
client-ene (also in 16th c. Fr. cdven?), earlier céuens, 
ppl. sb. from c/uére, cditére to hear, listen, perh. 
in sense ‘one who is at the call of’ his patron.] 

L. Rom. Antig. A plebcian under the patronage 
of a patrician, in this relation called a patron 
( fatrénus), who was bound, in return for certain 
services, to protect his client’s life and interests. 

1557 Paynet Barclay’s Fugurth 28 Noble men.. hanyng 
mani clyentes and seruantes retayned with them. 1561 T. 
Norton Cadvin’s ust. wt. 167 How should the patrone 
condemne his owne clientes? 1647 R. StapyLton Fuvenal 
14 The client .. was bound by law to contrihute towards 
their patrons assessements, and the marriages of his 
daughters. 1741 Mippteron Cicero I. ii, 133 Assassinated 
.-by Pompey’s clients. 1834 Lytron Pompeti 1. ii, 12. 

2. gen. One who is under the protection or pa- 
tronage of another, a dependant. Sometimes ap- 
plied to one who pays constant court to an influen- 
tial person as patron ; a ‘hanger-on’; also, to the 
yassals or retainers of the middle ages. ; 

1393 Gower Cons. I. 284 As he [love] is blinde him self, 
gee so He maketh his client blinde also, @ 1400-50 
Alexander 3195 First cald I 30w my clyentis pat now I call 
lordis. 1568 Goteion Chron. Fohn UW. 109 The King was 
miserably compelled kneelyng on his knees to geve over 
both his croune and scepter to the Pope of Rome .. and as 
his client, vassall, feodary, and tenant, to receyve it of him 
againe. 1613 R. C. Zable Alph. (ed. 3). Vassad, slaue, 
elyant. 1711 Sreeve Spect. No. 49 P11 We are very Curious 
to observe the Behaviour of great Men and their Clients. 
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1841-4 Emerson Ess, Seif Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 25 Pos- 
lerity seem to follow his steps as a train of clients. 
b. An adherent or follower of a master, 

1460 Carcrave Chron. 233 This Cardinal .. fled oute of 
Rome with his clientis. 1668 Currerrer Barthol, Anat. uy, 
viii. 114 The Doctrin of Galen and his Clients. 

c. fig. 
1608-1: Bre. Hatt Occas. Medit, (13851) 60 These flowers 
(Tulips, ete.] are true clients of the sun .. in the morning, 
they welcome his rising .. aud at noon are fully displayed, 
in a free acknowledgment of his bounty. | 

3. spec. One who employs the services of a legal 
adviser in matters of law; he whose cause an ad- 
vocate pleads, 

1413 Lyos. Piler. Sowle 11. iv. (1483) 53 Ye wold putte 
your clyentes at the more cost in fyllynge of youre pourses. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 27 Pletyng of a cause for his client. 
192 GREENE Art Conny-catch. 1 When the clients are 
come from Westminster hall, 1 Barckrey Felic. Man 
v. (1603) 385 They call them to whom they be counsellers, 
theirc hee 1603 Suaks. Aleas. for Ad, 1. ii. 109 Good Coun- 
sellors lacke no Clients. x ISLacKsTone Comin. II]. 28. 
1781 Cowrer Charity 312 The poor thy clients and Heaven's 
smile thy fee. 1863 W. Puicuprs Speeches vi, 106 Our 
clients are three millions of Christian slaves. 1879 Hari.aN 
eae i. 11 The lawyers have a saying that ‘the man 
who pleads his own case has a fool for a client’, 

b. Oue who has a en advocate. 

1609 Bincr (Douay) Pret., They ..solicitous for us their 
dearest clientes, incessantly intercede before Christ's Divine 
Majestic. 1857 P. Secneri (¢itée) The Devout Client of 
Mary instructed in the Motives and Means of Serving Her. 

4. gen. A person who employs the services of a 
professional or business man in any branch of 
business, or for whom the latter acts in his profes- 
sional capacity; a customer. (In earlier use fy. 
from I or 2; now /ransf.) 

1608 Suaks, /'er. iv. vi. 6 When she [Marina] should do 
for clients her fitment. .she has me her quirks, her reasons, 
her master reasons, etc. 1681 GLanvite Sacdducismus 1. 
(ed. 2) 31 The Negotiation of Evil Spirits with their Clients. 
1872 E. Peacock Made! Heron 1. iii. 38 Clients .. of the 
inoney-borrowing order, 1884 Chr. Commionqw. 28 Feb. 
469/3 Neither does the old-fashioned literature of mediaval 
voluminousness command many clients among popular .. 
readers. 1889 S/ar 2 Sept. 4/3 The owner of Oxeye..a turf 
telegraphist. -sent out this horse to all his clients. 

Clientage (kloientédg\. [f. pree. + -acr.] 

1. collect, A body of clients ; following, clientele. 

1633 lv. Haw. Hard Texts, N, T. 40 With them which 
were of the faction and clientage of Herod. 1873 FREEMAN 
Compar, Politics 261 Vhe lowly clientage of the Roman 
Patrician, 1882 Masson in A/acm. Adag. XLV.251 Jefirey’s 
more narrow-laced clientage of the blue-and-yellow. 

2. The relation of a client to his patron. 

1861 Gotpw. Situ Jrish /fist. 20 ‘Traces of the cognate 
institution of the Clan are seen in the Roman clientage. 
1864 Burton Scot Ady, 1. i. 24 Protected in a sort of client- 
age by one of the princes of the blood. 

Cliental (kloiental), rare. [f. as prec. +-at.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a client or clients. 

1656 Biouxt Glossogr., Cliental, of or belonging to a 
client. 1757 Buaxr Abridgm, Eng. List. Wks, 1842 11, 
514 A dependent and clienial relation, 186: DickENs GY. 
Expect. its 5, I sat down in the cliental chair placed over 
against Mr. Jaggers’s chair. 

+B. sh. Following, clientele. Ods. 

1§81 in Chambers Dom, Ann. Scot. 1.143 He wha.. had 
maist gear, friendship, and cliental, had nane to speak a 
word for him thai day. 

+ Clientary, @. Obs. rare~'. = prec. 

1632 C. Downine State Hecles. Ningd. (1634) The 
first that robbed the Clergie. .hy giving Clientary tythes .. 
to his followers, 

+ Cliented, #//. 2. Furnished with clients. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 4b, The worst conditioned, and 
least cliented Petiuoguers, 1609 G. Benson Serm. 24 
Drunkennesse and wantonnesse, are better cliented vpon 
the Sabboth day then the Ministers of Gods word. 

Clientelage (kloitnt7-ledz). [f. CLiENTELE or 
L. clientéla+-Aac¥.] 1, = CuiENTAGE 2. 

1832 tr. Siswnondi's Ital, a viii. 187 With the same 
enthusiasm and pa of clientelage. 

2. A hody of retainers or followers. 

_ 1879 Touncee Fool's Err. xxi.124 Every family there has 
its chentelage..who rally to its lead as quickly..as the old 
Scottish clansmen. 188% J. G. Bourke Snake Dance Mo. 
itis xiv. 155 [These] form his admiring clientelage. 
+Cliente‘lary, ¢. and st. Ods. [f. CLIENTELE 
+-ary. There is no L, e/ientélérins.} 
A. adj, Of or pertaining to a clientele. 

1643 Prvnne Sov. Power Parl. App. 167 So as the cliente- 
lary right be nlwayes retained. 

. $6. A member of a cltentele; a client. 

1654 L’Estrance Chas, J (1655) 111 The lesuites. .are the 
profest clientelaries and vassals of the Catholique Kiag. 


Clientele (kloitnt71, -tel). Also 8-9 -el, 9 
-ello, and in Fr. form elientéle. fad. L. clentéa 
the relation of client, clientship, a hody of clients, 
f. client-em Curent. This seems to have been 
taken immediately from Latin in the 16th c., to 
have become ohs. in the 17th (it is noted as Ods. 
in Webster 1864), and to have been re-adopted 
from French In the middle of the roth, in sense 3; 
hence it is often pronounced wholly or partly as Fr.] 

+1. The relation, position, or status of a client; 
clientshtp. Obs. 


3611 B. Jonson Catiline mi, viii, 123 Vargunteins. .under 
the pretext of clientele And visitation, with the morning 
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haile, Will be admitted. 1654 L’Estrance Chas. J ss) 
126 Redeemed from the Clientele and Vassallage of the 
Nobility. 1875 NV. Amer. Rev. CXX. 456 From the very 
exaggeration of the aristocratic regime.... there rose an in- 
stitution, the clientel. 

+ b. Protection of clients, patronage. Ofs. 

1611 Corvat Cruditics, It .. enioyeth great peace vnder 
their sacred clientele and protection. a@ 1662 Hevun J/ist. 
Presbyterians 96 Under the Clientele or Patronage of some 
juster Governor. 3692 Coes, Clientele. 

2. A body of clients or dependants; all who are 
under the patronage and protection of any person; 
a body of professed adherents; a following. 

3563-87 Foxe A. § As, (1596) 246/1 So should be placed 
more of the popes clientele ia the churches of France, than 
of the proper mhabitants of the land. 1649 Hatt Cases 
Conse. 1. Vi. (1654) 347 Those of the Roman Clientele are 
not more careful. 1850 Menivate Aout. Ftp, (1865) 1. b 7 
‘The clientele of some patrician house. 

b. with /. 

1721-66 Baitey, Clientels, persons under Protection or 
Vassallage. . 

3. Now often applied (as in Fr.) to the whole 
professtonal connexion of a lawyer, physician, etc. ; 
also a body of supporters, customers, or frequenters 
generally, as ‘ the cltentele of a theatre’, ete. 

1865 Daily Tel. 12 June, The enterprising commercial 
classes of the North. .have despatched. .merchandise to the 
South, and opened large credits for their former clientelle 
there. 1880 Atlantic Alug. Sept. 306 The clientéle of Snel- 
ling’s bar-room. 1882 Aled, Temp. Fral. 1. 50 The. .high 
esteem in which he is held hy his extensive clientele. 

Henee + Cliente-led @., having a clientele. 

1613 Ace. Anglesea (1860) 49 These that glory to see them 
selves well clienteled, and are the best Jury mungers. F 

Clientess. *arz. [sce -Ess.] A female client. 

(Encycl. Dict. cites Mipvieton,) 

Clientless ‘kloi‘éntlés’, 2. Without clients. 

3885 J. D. Puiprick City School Syst. U.S. 14 Patient. 
less doctors and clientless lawyers. 1889 Sat. Rev. 19 Jan. 
68 ‘1 Clientless solicitors and briefless counsel. 

Clientry (klaiéntri;. [f. Curent +-ny.] The 
relation of clients ; a body of clients, 

1594 Nasue U'nfort. Traz. 59 None cared for couetous 
clientrie. 1654 R. Coprincton tr. J/ist. Jestine 130 A 
sordid part..of their own clientry. 1835 Keicutiry //ist. 
Rome au. 291 Many of their (patrician) houses seem to have 
died off; whose clientry inostly joined the plebs. 

Clientship (klaiént,fip). [see -s1P.] State or 
relation of a eltent: the correlative of patronage. 

1649 C. Watker /fist. dudep. u. 145 Their Noinencla- 
lors, their Prehensations, Invitations, Clientships. 1697 
Drvven Iirgil Ded., Patronage and Clientship always 
descended from the Fathers to the Sons, 1878 SEELry Sfe/x 
1. 208 A number of middle States. .were attached to France 
in a condition of clientship. 

Cliff klif). Forms: t-7 clif, 3 elef, 4-5 clife, 
clyff.e, clyf.e, (4 kliffe, klyffe, klyfo, 5 eleyff), 
4 7 cliffe, 7— cliff. 8. 2-6 (properly dative) cliue, 
fl. (1 oleofu, clifu), 2-6 cliues, (clyues), 3-4 
cliuen, clyuen. Also 5-9 Citrr. (OF. c/sfneut., 
pl. cdifu, orig. cleofu (with a fracture of 7) = OS. 
Alt6 (MLG,, LG. elif, clef, MDu. elif, clef, pl. cleve, 
Du. dif), OHG. eed, ON. &if:—OTent. *hl7- 
o-(m). The early MIX. forns were sing. nom. ¢///, 
gen. cf/ives, dat. eive, pl. clives; levelling gave also 
nom. sting. ¢/Ive (see 8 below), and pl. e/ifes, whence 
mod, </7fs. On the type of the original pl. c/eofn, 
there arose also a sing. c/eof; whence clef, clef, elefe, 
mod, CLEVE, CLEEVE, q.v. In sth c., diff was 
confused with ¢/7/?, ortginal form of Ciert, and 
very commonly so spelt, esp. from the 16th e.: this 
is still dialectal and vulgar: see Cutrt.] 

1. A perpendicular or steep face of rock of eon- 
siderable height. Usually implying that the strata 
are broken and exposed in seetion 3 an csearpment. 

854 Charter Ai thelwolfin Cod. Dipl. V. 105 Of Wulfheres 
cumbe on Wulfheres clif. ¢1rz0g Lay. 1926 Nu & xuer 
mare haued pat clif [1275 clef] pare noine on ziIche leode. 
a13300 £. £./'salter cxiiili}. 8 Kiiffes [L. rtper:]in welles of 
watres to gane. ¢1326 Z, £. Allit. P. A. 74 Dubbed wern 
alle bo downez sydez With crystal klyffez. ¢ 1340 Cursor 
Af. 17590 (Laud MS.) Hym to seche in clyfie & clow. 
1a 1400 Alorte Arth, 2013 He hade .. for-sett .. Bothe the 
clewez and the clyfez with clene miene of armez [rdid, 2019 
cleyffez], 1515 Barctay gdoges 1v. (1570) Cvj/3 A moun- 
tayne of highnes maruelous, With pendant cliffes of stones 
harde as flent. 1667 Mitton /?. £.. vil. 424 There the Eagle 
and the Stork On Cliffs and Cedar tops thir Eyries build. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ, France 1. 38 Goats .. clamber 
among the cliffs of Plinlimmon, 1837 Henny Cycf. VII. 12 
Cheddar Cliffs are the sides of a chasm, extending across 
one of the highest ridges of the Mendip Hills. 

b. esp. (in modern use) A perpendicnlar face of 
rock on the seashore, or (less tisually) overhanging 
a lake or river. 

aa 15 ee 30 (Gr.) Ofer cald cleofu ceoles neosan. 
o1325 EE. Allit. P. A. 159, 1 sez hy-zonde pat myry mere 
A crystal clyffe ful relusaunt. 1387 Trevisa Descr. Brit, 
(Caxton) 4 Whan shipmen passen the next clyf of that londe. 
593 Suaks. 2 /Jen. VT, un. ii. 101 As farre as I could ken 
thy chalky Cliffes, When from thy Shore the Tempest beate 
vs backe. 1605 — Lear tv. i. 76, 31605 VERSTEGAN Dev. 
Intell, iv. (1628) 99 The cut off or broken mountaines on the 
sea sides, are more rightly and properly called clifs, then by 
the name of rocks or hills. 1709 Aooison Tatler No. 117 
? 6 liverting our selves upon the Top of the Cliff with the 
Prospect of the Sea. 1793 Wornsw. Deser. Sk. 204 The 
wood-crowned cliffs that o'er the Like recline. 1879 FroupE 
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Czsar xvi. 263 The white cliffs which could be seen fron: 
Calais, J/od. The Wyndcliff towers above the Wye. 

B. sing. c/ive (properly dative), pl. e/fves. (The 
Elizabethan archaists made it c/ives.) 

¢ 1205 Lay. 21807 Be! heo leieien 3eond pa cliues. 5/7. 
32az7 3eond cludes & 3eond cliuenen. ¢ 1300 Cursor AM. 1856 
(Gott.) Oft wend bai bar schip suld rive wid wind or wawe or 
dint or cliue. ¢ 1320 Sir Beues 2278 Him to a castel pai han 
idriue, Pat stant be be se macliue, a1rsqazr Watt The 

Saithful lover giveth, ete., Poet, Whs. 57'To seek each where 
where man doth live The sea, the land, the rock, the clive. 
1567 Tunperv. Alyrr. Fall Pride(R.) Whome forceth he hy 
surge of seas into Charybdes cliues [rise-tud. driues]?_ x 
Myrr, Mag., Albanact xiii, At length the shyning Albion 
clyues did feede Their gazing eyes. - 

+2. (Extension of 1 h): Land adjacent to a sea 
or lake; shore, coast, strand. Obs. 

@ 1000 Beownlf 34826 Ve hie Geata clifu oa meahton. 
€1320 Sir Benes 1790 Hii come to the cliue Thar the wilde 
se was, 1387 Trevisa Aigden (Rolls) I. 45 From pe clyue 
of occean [Attore oceant] in Ethiopia. Tid. I, 65 (M&tz.) 
In be west clif (i% occidentali littore] of litel Bretayne. 
1398 — Barth. De P. R. vty \xvi. (1495) 282 Serpentes .. 
whyche ben nyghe clyffes and bankes of waters. 1480 
Caxton Deser. Brit. 3 White rockes aboute the cliues of 
the see. 1600 Tounneur 7ransf Met, Author to Bk., O 
were thy margents cliffes of itching lust. 

3. A steep slope, a declivity, a hill; = CLEVE 3. 
(In Lincolnshire, the sloping and cultivated escarp- 
ment of the oolite is called the Cliff.) 

[In this sense medieval ee rece naturally identified 
clive with L, clfvus, with which it had no connexion.) 

a1z00 Moral Ode 347 To-3eanes pe cliue azean pe hee 
hulle. ¢ 1200 Trin Goh, Hom, 37 Hwile —— cliues and 
hwile un be dales. ¢3300 A. Adis. 5429 The othere 
away hy dryuea Into dales and into clyuen. ¢ 1420 Pallad. 
on Fins, xu, 278 Nor clyves ther humoure is not excluse, 
1440 Pronp, Parv. 81 Clyffe or an hylle [1499 clefe of an 
hyll], declivum. 1483 Cath. Angl. 67 A Cliffe, cliuus. 1632 
Le Gavs Velleius 66 Running does the cliffe of the Capi- 
toll. 1870 E. Peacock Aalf Skirl. 11. 165 The base of the 
Cliff line of hills, 1870 Dasent Annads 111. 205 We went 
straight up the clive—the slope that leads through the 
Propylaa. : 

4. The strata of rock lying above or between 
coal seams, 

1676 Beaumont in PAr/. Trans. X1, 732 All the clifts in 
some Mines are made up of these Stone-plants. 1719 
Stracuey Strata Coal-A/. ibid, XXX. 968 The mig is 
dark or blackish Rock, and hte keeps its regular Course 
as the Coal does, lying obliquely over it. 1721 Braorey 
Philos. Acc. Wks. Rat 7 A dark or blackish Rock, which 
they call the Coal Clives. .The Cliff over this Vein is varie- 
gated with Cockle Shells and Fern Branches. 

5. Comb., as cliff-dweller, -face, -side, swallow ; 
ciff-chafed, -girdled, -like, -marked, -worn adjs. ; 
cliff-pink, the Cheddar Vink, Dianthus casius, 

1839-48 Baitey Festus xxvii. 327 A *cliff-chafed sea. 1884 
Cham, Frat. vg Jan. 40/2 The houses of the *cliff-dwellers. 
1869 Puituirs Vesey, viii. 203 *Cliff-girdled lakes, 1856 
Emerson £ng. Traits, wt Visit Eng. Wks. (Bohn) 11.6 
Carlyle ..was tal] and gaunt, with a “cliff-like brow. 1884 
Mutter Plant-n., *Cliffi-pink, or Cleve-pink, Dianthus cx. 
sius, 1886 Ruoyaro Kirunc Departin. Ditties (ed. 2) 62 
The hawk nests on the “cliffside. 1841-4 Emerson £ss. 
Manners Wks. (Bohn) I. 204 The rock-Tibboos still dwell 
in caves, like *cliff-swallows. 1819 Byron Juan it. evili, 
Before the entrance of a *cliff-worn cave. 

Cliff, -e, obs. form of CLEF!. 

Cliffed (klift), 4/. a. Having cliffs. 

3853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xix. (1856) 149 The ice-plain.. 
jutting out in capes from the cliffed shore. 

Cli‘ffer. vere. [Cf. Cuirrixc.] A cliff-ellmber. 

1862 Jemple Bar Mag. 1V. 429 There are very few spots 
where even an nccomplished cliffer could scale these heights. 

+ Cli-ffery, z. Obs. rep. f. clive, obs. form of 
CLEAVE ; ef. slippery, and dial. sleepry.] ? Fissile. 

1757 Watxer in /’4ri, Trans, L. 145 Another mineral, 
that the miners call 4/ars .. a cliffery stratum of a blueish 
colour, that often lies both above and below the 

Cliffing, v4/. sb. rare. [f. assumed vh. fo cliff 
+-1ne1.] The climbing of cliffs (as a ae 

1862 Anstep Channel Is/. 1. iv. (ed. 2) 64 The ordinary 
difficulties of cliffing. /éid. 82 Not accustomed to cliffing. 

Cliffsman. [f. ¢/i/f’s, genitive of CLirr sé. + 
May.] One skilled in cliff-climbing. 

1863 C. A. Jonns //ome IWaiks 58 The rambling cliffsman 
..reaches at last a sudden re-entering angle in the cliff. 

Cliffy (klifi), 2. [f. Curr +-y.] Having clifis, 
precipitous, craggy. ’ 

1538 Lecanp /tin. LV. 49 The Shore is cliffy. 1998 Dray- 
ton Hervic. Ep. (1748) 122 Calais..In kenning of the cliffy 
Dover stands. 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. t. (1646) 9 The 
Sea coasts being generally cliffie and inaccessible. 1708 
J. Pmutrs Cyder 1, 105 Ev'n on the cliffy height of Penmen- 
maur, 1860 TyNxpatt G/ac. +. § 9. 61 A mountain basin .. 
bounded all round hy a grand and cliffy rim. : 

Clift, s¢.1 The earlier and more etymological 
form of the sh. now usually made CLEFT, q. v. 

Clift (klift), 54.2 [A hy-form of Cuirr, due to 
confusion between that word and c/i/t, CLEFT, a 
fissure. LExceedingly common in 16-18th c., and 
nsed by some writers in the 19th c.] = CLIFF (in 
its various applications). 4 

1385 Cuaucer L. GC. WW, 1499 Hipsiphile & Medea, This 
lady rombith pay the clift to pleye. 1§67 Drant J/orace 
Fp. xiii. E. iij, Through cliftes (L. clivos| & fluddes, 
1586 Martowe 1st ?'t. Tamburl, 1.11, We will walk upon 
the lofty cliftes. 1624 Cart. Smit Virginia m. vi. 62 High 
white clay clifts, 1719 De For Crusoe 1. iii. 52, I clamber'd 
up the Clifts of the Shore. 1756 Gentl. Jag. XXVI. 507 
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The perpendicular side of Chalk Clifts. a182z SueLtey 
Scenes fr. Faust Wks. 704 How, clift by clift, rocks bend 
and lift Their frowning foreheads as we go. 1832 Mar- 
rvAT VV. Forster ii, A high land, which terminated in a 
precipitous clift. 

Clift, -ed, -ing: see CLEFT-. 

Clifty, a. [f. Curr 56.24-y.] =CuFFy. 

1589 Fiesunc Virg. Georg. 1. 5 From lofty brow Of steep 
and cliftie passages [cleere] water [gliding downe]. 1632 
Latugow 7¥az. vii. 332 In a clifty Creeke close by the sea 
side. «1798 Pennant (L.), The rocks. .their clifty sides are 
fringed with weed. 1887 Harper's Mag. Dec. 56 Rioting 
among the clifty heights. 

+Clifty, z2 Ods. Of uncertain origin and 
meaning: in quots. 1647, 1686, it might be from 
clive, CLEAVE v.2 = adherent, clinging ; Jamicson 
says ‘clever, fleet, (a horse) of light make and 
good action; (fuel) which is easily kindled and 
burns briskly’; Halliwell says ‘lively, active’. 

(LG. dialects have cli/tig, clichtig, nearly in sense of 


‘clever’.J 

1s7o Levins Manip. 111 Clifty, /ertilis. 1647 Com- 
monw, Ballads {1841} 43 The prentices are gallant blades, 
and to the king are clifty; But the lord mair and aldermen 
are scarce so wise as thrifty. 1686 G. Stuart Yoco-ser. 
Disc. 70 A couple of knights. .Clamb up the shrouds... And 
proved themsels twa clifty men. 


Clight, obs. pa. pple. and pa. t. of Cuircu v. 
+Clighting, v//. sb. Obs. [This, with eyghted 
under Crrren v.1, implies a vb. c/ight, formed ou 
the pa. pple. of CuitcH.] = Cxircnine ; bending. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. V. liii. (1495) 169 The legges 
ben coueryd .. wyth the flesshe. so that they.. greue not 
the thyes wyth*their clightyng [Lod?. ATS, clitting] and 
foldynge. 

Clik, Clike, obs. f. Crick, CLEEK. 

Cliket, Clim, obs. ff. Cricket, Cine, 
+Climacter., Ods. [a. Gr. sATpax7Ap round of 
a ladder, definite or critical period of a man’s life, 
f. eAlyag ladder + -rnp suffix of agent and agency.] 
A CLIMACTERIC year or epoch. 

1609 C. Butter fem, Mon, ie) 30 The sixty-third year 
of man’s age. .called climactericall (because it ariseth of nine 
Septenaries, as so many Climacters or Ladder-rounds). 1643 
Sir 'l. Browne Relig. Afed. 1.(1656) $ 28 In his yeares there 
is no Climacter, his duration is eternity. 1656 Buount 
Glossogr., Climacter, the perillous time of mans life, at 
every seven or nine years end. 

+Climmactered, ff/. 2. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] 
Advanced in age to the ‘grand climacteric’. 

1627 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 200 Her end deferd, Vntill 
the time she had beene climaf{c]terd ; When she would haue 
bin at threescore yeares and three, Such as our best at three 
and twenty be. i s 

+Climacte‘rial, @. (s4.) Obs. rare. [ad. F. 
climacteriel (16th c.), f. climacterie (Cotgr.).] 

A. adj. =Cuimscreric ; critical. 

1643 T. Gooowin Return of Prayers, etc. 137 These [hours) 
are tbe most climacteriall, and criticall, and most dangerous. 

B. sé. A climacteric year; =CxisactEric; in 
quot. ? the ‘grand climacteric’ or 63rd ycar. 

163 R. H. Arraignum. Whole Creature xiv. § 1. 231 Who 
dyed,.ere ever they came to their Climacteriall, 
Climacte‘rian. xonce-wd. [f. CLimacrER + 
-1AN ; associated in sense with c/tmax.] One who 
uses the rhetorical figure climax. 

21934 Nortu Zxam. 1. i, § 18. (1740) 23 Observe the Au- 
thor’s steps continually rising; we shall find him on many 
Occasions a great Climacterian. ny 

Climacteric (kloimekterrik, -aktérik), a. and 
sh, Forms: a. 7 cly-, climacterike, -ique, -ick(e, 
7-9 climacterick, 7--ic. 8. 7 clymaterick(e, 
8-9 climaterick, -ic. [ad. L. climactéric-us, a.Gr. 
«AtpaxTypexds climacteric, of the nature ofa critical 
epoch, f. «Atpaxryp Ciimacter. The F. clima- 
térique is the source of the 8 forms; also, prob. of 
the second pronunciation, the first being according 
to the general analogy of words in -éc. 

The former accentuation is that of Johnson, Walker, Smart, 
and the English orthoepists cea some modern dic: 
tionaries give both, and some prefer cl/ma‘cteric. In verse 
climacteric has been observed in Davenant, Druinmond, 
Ken, Young, Byron, Barham, -a‘e¢ericin Brathwaite 17th c., 
Trumbull 18th c.} 

A. adj. 

1. Pertaining to or constituting a climacter or 
critical period in human life; asin climacteric year 
=climacteric, also=grand climacteric: see B. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny vii. xlix.(R.), The rule of the danger- 
ous graduall yeeres called climacterike. 16x18 BRATHWAIT 
Descr. Death, Nor stands he much upon our dangerous 
yeare .. Oft ..When we are most. secure, then hee’s most 
neare, Where th’ yeare clymactericke is his jubile. 1636 
Davenant Wéts (1673) 223 Being near The danger of his 
Climacterick year. 1962 Younc Resiguation .(R.\, Grand 
climacteric vanities The vainest will despise. 1881 Syd. 
Soc. Lex. s.v., These [epochs of life] were contemplated by 
the Greek physiologists as five, and termed climacterics or 
climacteric periods, 

b. éransf. Constituting an important epoch or 
crisis ; critical; fatal. 

@ 1678 Marvett Poems, Horvat. Ode, And to all states not 
free Shall clymaterick be. 1680 Life Edw. ZI in Select. 
Hart. Misc.(1793) 50 He found the climacterick year of his 
reign, before he did expect it: and made that unhappy 
castle .. the witness of his cruel murder. 1822 SouTHEY 
Lett, (1856) III. 311 This age is as climateric as that in 
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which he lived. 1874 Farrar Chris? 25 Seven great climac- 
teric years or epochs, , ; i 

2. Phys.and Afed. Applied to that period of life 
(usually between the ages of 45 and 60) at which 
the vital forees begin to decline (in women coin- 
ciding with the period of ‘change of life’); per- 
taining to this period. Climacteric disease: a 
disease of unknown cause which often occurs at an 
advanced stage of life, characterized by loss of 
flesh and strength, sleeplessness, ete. 

1813 Sir H. Hatrorp in Aled. Trans. 1V. 316 (title) On 
the Climacteric Disease. 1824 Ani. Reg., Chron. 208 He 
was suffering from a general decay of strength—-a sort of 
climacteric disease. 1876 BartHotow J/at. Afed.(1879) 407 
Atthe climacteric period in women. 1879 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. U1. 246 The climacteric effacement of the breast. 

3. = CLIMACTIC. 

179x E. Darwin Bot, Gard, ut. 122 Interl., The power 
gradually to prepare the mind of his reader by previous 
climacteric circumstances. 1883 J. Parker Tyne Ch, 258 
It is the last link of a chain, it is the climacteric point. 

B. sé. 

1. A critical stage in human life; a point at 
which the person was supposed to be specially 
liable to change in health or fortune. According 
to some, all the years dcnoted by multiples of 7 
(7,14, 24, cte.) were climacterics ; othcrs admitted 
only the odd multiples of 7 (7, 21, 35, etc.); 
some included also the multiples of 9. Grand 
(+ great) climacteric (sometimes simply the ¢/émac- 
feric): the 63rd year of life (63=7 x9), supposed 
to be specially critical. (According to some, the 
81st year (81 =9 xg) was also a grand climacteric.) 
The phrase appears to have been taken imme- 
diately from Spanish. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert Yrav, 158 This false Prophet ‘sore 
against his will) dicd in his sixtie third yeare (his great 
Clymatericke), ¢164§ Howewr Left. 1. nt. xi, It is a com- 
mon .. custom amongst the Spauard when he hath pass‘d 
his gran climacteric .. to make a voluntary resignation of 
offices. 1697 Dryprn Virgil Ded., I began this Work in 
my great Climacterique. 1712 Appison Sfuct. No. 295 P 1, 
I ain turned of my great Climacteric. 1728 Morcan A defers 
II. iv. 293 He lived to see one of those critical and reputed 
dangerous Periods of Human Life, Called the Gran Climac- 
terics, dying in his sixty third Year. 1742 Firnpinc Jos. 
Andrews w. vii, When they arrive ai this period [15 yrs], 
and have now passed their second climateric, 1823 Byron 
Yuan x. xvii, Her climacteric teased her like her teens. | 

2. transf. A critical period, point, or epoch in 
any career or course, 

(61630 Dru. or Hawrn. Poems Wks. 391 Our[Scotland’s] 

lion's clymacterick now is past, And crown'd with bays, he 
rampeth free at last. 19714 Pore Let. Arbuthnot 10 Sept., 
At her advanced age every day is a climacteric. 1798 
G. WaxEnieLp Lett. Sir J. Scott 7 Thai grand climacteric 
of information, when, etc. 1829 Soutury Sir 7. Jfore 
1,18 It is your lot..to live during one of the grand cli- 
macterics of the world. . 

Climacterical (kloinekterikal), @ and s/. 
Forms: a. 6-7 cly-, cli-, -all, (7 climactrical’, 
7-climacterical. 8. 6-7 climatericall, 7 cly- 
mat-, climaterical. [f. as prec. +-AL.] 

A. adj. 

1. =Ciimacteric A. 1; esp, applied to the ‘grand 
climacteric’ or 63rd year of life; see prec. B. 1. 

1g90 L. Lrovp Dial Daies Oct. 25 Georgius Castriotus .. 
died upon this day in his climatericall year 63. 1602 W. 
Vaucuan Nat, Direct. 47 These they name climacterical 
or stayrie yeares, for then they saw great alterations. Now, 
a climactericall yeare is euery seauenth yeare. 1609 C. 
Butter Fem, Jfon. ii. (1623) E ij, This Climactericall num- 
ber of nine times seven. 1611 Coter., £’an climactére, the 
climatericall yeare. gh W. Frexr Sed. Ess, iv. 23 Who 
but one that has more Fancy than Judgment would mind 
the Climacterical Years? 1839 De Quincey Wordsworth 
in Tait's Mag.10/1 Au elderly man, who confessed to having 
paved the grand climacterical year (9 multiplied into 7) 
of 63. 

b. Critical, dangerous ; = CrimacrEric A. 1b, 

1623 Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman d'AYf. 116 They are 
commonly a kind of Climactericall and dangerous prattlers. 
1642 Futter Holy A Prof. St. 1. xi. 9s The climactericall 
yeare of many churches..may seem to happen in our dayes} 
so old that their ruine is threatned if not speedily repaired. 
1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. 11.i.(1739) 8 ‘bis was one of Eng- 
land's Climacterical Years, under a Disease so desperate, 
that no hope was left but bya desperate Cure. 1832 £din. 
Rev. LY. 534 The latter half of the thirteenth century was 
one of the climacterical periods of the history of Rome. 

+ 2. Relating to climax; = Crmsactic. Obs. 

41638 Mepe Ws, v. 918 The Seventh is the Climacterical 
Seal, sounding the warlike alarm to the Empire’s Ruine by 
Seven successive and languishing blows. 1653 A. WiLtson 
Yas. [,103 Like Climatericall Diseases, take rest, and after 
some intermission break out again. 

B. sh. +1. =Cutracreric B. 1. Obs. 

16xx Coter., Clintacterie de 63 ans, the Clymatericall, or 
dangerous yeare of 63, at which age diuers worthie men 
haue died. 1627 Haxewtt, Afol, mi. ii. § x Tbe common 
clymactericall of al old men. 16g0 Futter Pisgah wm. vi. 
333 Now past the fifth climactericall of his disease. 1702 

. MatHEer Wage. Chr. un. 1. xv. (1852) 430 He was come 
to that which we call, ‘the grand climacterical’. 

+2. transf. = CLIMACTERIC B. 2, Oés. 

1639 Futter oly War ut. iv. (1840) 12x War in the Low 
Countries hath already outlived the grand climacterical of 
three score and ten years, r655 — CA. /fist. vi. vii, Many 
Mitred Abbeys have survived the dangerous Climactericall 
of the third Generation. 


CLIMATE. 


Hence Climacte‘rically adv. 

1672 Sir T. Browne Lett, Friend § 28 (1881) 146 Climac- 
terically old. 

+Clima'ctery. O¢s. [a. F. climacterie (in 
Cotgr.), f. Gr. L. clémactér + abstr. suffix -ze, -¥.] 

1. = Criactesic B. 1. 

1658 Ussurr Ax. vu. 802 Past the sixty third year, the 
common Climactery of all old men. 

2. Progress by successive steps; a step of a 
climax. 

1654 L'Estrrancr Chas. f. (1655) 92 Conld he have foreseen 
where all the climacteries and motions of his advance should 
have terminated. @1734 North fram. (1740) 478 He is 
an Artist at Disposition and Climactery for the setting off 
his Positions, //a. 133, 1..come not to the Point, till his 
Climacteries of Approach are all considered. 

Climactic (kloima-ktik), a. Ahe?. [f. Crinax, 
app. after syafax, syntactic, or influenced by ¢/#- 
macteric, but not on Greek analogies.] Pertaining 
to, or forming, a climax or ascending series. 

1872 Minto Ang. Lit. 1. ii. 124 His balanced sentences .. 
and climactic arrangement. 187g Witney Life Lang. x. 
212 Give the history of development a climactic form. 
41876 Ean Thessalonians 44 ‘The second eat is climactic. 

Clima’ctical, ¢. [f. as prec.+aL.] = pree. 
In quot. =‘of the nature of the ascent of a ladder’ 
(Aumorous nonce-tse). 

1860 Cham. Yrnd. XIV. 44 [1Te} had mounted, by an 
arduous climactical process, into the topmost branches. 

Clima‘ctically, a/v. [f. prec.+-Ly *. But 
the 17th e. instance appears to have been f. Gr. 
adipat- slope, climate, taken as = «Atpag ladder, 
elimax.] By way of climax; in relation to elimax. 

1622 I. Sroucuton Chr. Sacrif. xvi. 221 He speaketh 
climatically, that is, riseth by degrees higher and higher; 
from a reed shaken with the wind, to a man clothed in soft 
raiment. 1880 M. Evans tr. Afeyer’s Lphes. iii. 18 ‘he 
oxymoron yravat thy brepBaddoveay TH¢ yuwooews. .climactic- 
ally parallel to the just expressed karaAapéoar. stipos. 

Climactichnite. /alwvont. [f. Gr. «dtpag 
ladder + txvos footstep +-ITE.] See quot. 1880.) 

1873 Dawson Earth §& Afan iii. 45 Climactichnites, 1880 
Libr, Univ. Knowl. VAN. 772 In the sandstone bed» .. are 
ladder-like impressions called climactichnites. 

Climatal (kloi-matal), @ [f Crimate or L. 
climat-, Gr, wMpat- + -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
climate ; elimatic. 

1830-3 Lyety Princ. Geol. 1875) 11. in. xxxvi. 306 Under 
new climatal and other conditions. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Sfee. x. (1873) 276 Migration due to climatal and otlier 
changes. 1880 A. R. Wattacn /sd. Life v.75 Climatal in- 
fluences have a great effect on their delicate bodies, 

+Climata‘rchic, @ Ods. rare—'. [f. Gr. 
wkhipatapyx-os (in Byzantine Greek ‘governor of a 
provinee’, f. «Aivar- region, clime + -apxos ruling .] 
l'residing over a ‘climate’ or region of the earth. 

1794 I’. Tavtor Pansanias 111. 280 Among the terrestrial 
[gods], some preside over climates, or are climatarchic, 

Climate (kloimét, s4. Forms: 4-7 climat, 
clymat, (5 //. clematis), 6-7 clymate, 6- cli- 
mate. fa. F. clinat (pl. in 14th c. c/imas), ad. 
late L. clima, climat- climate, region, a. Gr. 
«diva, kAivar- inclination or slope, f. £/z- root of 
«Aly-av to slope, lean, incline. The meaning 
passed in Greek through the senses of ‘slope of 
ground, e.g. of a mountain range’, the supposed 
“slope or inclination of the earth and sky from the 
cquator to the poles’, ‘the zone or region of the 
earth occupying a particular elevation on this 
slope, i.e. lying in the samc parallel of latitude’, ‘a 
clime’, in which sense it was adopted in late L.] 

+1. A belt of the earth’s surface contained be- 


tween two given parallels of latitude. Ods. 

In early ages 7 climates were reckoned, supposed to be 
presided over by the 7 planets; of these, the central lines 
passed respectively through Meroe 17°, Syene 24°, Alex- 
andria 31°, Rhodes 36°, Rome 41°, Borysthenes 45°, and the 
Riphzan Mountains 48° N. Later, the space between the 
equator and each of the polar circles was divided into 24 
climates, each corresponding to an increase of half-an-hour 
in the length of the longest day. See Skeat, Note to 
Chaucer’s Astrolabe 1. § 39. Pete 

1375 Barsour Bruce iv. 701 How that the disposicioune [of 
the hevyn} Suld apon thingis virk heir doune, On regiones, 
or on climatis, ¢1391 Cuaucer Astrol. 1. § 2 Pe latitude 
of a climat. 1393 Gower Conf. 111. 107 They [i.e. the 
stars] causen many a wonder T’o the climais, that stond hem 
under. ¢1g00 MAUNDEV. xv. (1839) 162 They [of Ynde] ben 
in the firste Clymat, that is of Saturne ., Wee ben in the 
seventh Clymal, that is of the Mone. 1564 Butteys Drad. 
agst. Fener Pest. (1888) 96 ‘The Islandes called Fortunato 
or Canaria, whose west partes be situated in the thirde 
Climate. 1643 Sir T, Browne Relig. Med. u. § 1 (1656), 
1 was borne in the eighth Climate. 1683 Brit. Sfec., It 
[Britain] is situated .. under the eight , ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth Climates. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 1, 42 There are 24 climates between the equator 
and each of the polar circles. There are 30 climates be- 
tween the equator and either pole. 1796 [see CLimaturE}. 

+b. More vaguely: A region of the earth, a 
‘clime’. Ods. exc. as in 2. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 5b, (Hermes) esta- 
blisshed to the people of euery clymat lawes couenable..to 
thair opinions. 1857 Payner Barclay's Fugurth 17 A few 
other authors hold..that vnder climate of that part which 
is called Europe, the tbird part named Affrike is compre- 
hended. 1605 J. Dove Confut. Atheism 31 When the Sunne 
is Eclipsed, all the carth is not darkened, eS one 
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CLIMATE. 


Climat. 1 Gonwin Caé, Williams 317 Was the world, 
with all its climates, made in vain for thy..victim? 

2. A region considered with refercnce to its at- 
mospheric conditions, or to its weather. 

[3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. xi. (2495) 492 Alania.. 
is a full brode londe and is vnder a colde Clima.| 1601 Hot- 
Lano Pliny xvi. vi, If the country or climat be hot, an 
house must stand in to [i. ¢. face] the North. 1667 Mitton 
PP. L. x1. 274 O flours, That never will in other Climate 
grow. 1698 Ket Exam. Th. Earth (1734) 209 In the 
temperate and habitable Climates. 1769 Weriine Lett. iv. 
23 Climates unfavourable to British Constitution. 183: Sir 
J. Sinctatn Corr. IL. 238 The husbandry of Norway, and 
other northern climates. 1874 Hexrs Soc. Press. iii. 55 We 
live in a very rainy and a very capricious climate. | 

3. Condition (of a region or country) iu rela- 
tion to prevailing atmosphcric phenomena, as tem- 
perature, dryness or humidity, wind, clearness or 
dullness of sky, etc., esp. as these affect human, 
animal, or vegetable life. 

1631 Suaks. Wut. 7.1. 1.1 The Clymat's delicate, the 
Ayre most sweet, 1647 Crarenvos /fist. Keb. 1. (1843) 31/1 
Tt_was no wonder if England was generally thought secure, 
with the advantages of its own Ciimate: 3662 GERRIER 
Princ. 24 This Climat makes Marble it self to Moulder. 
1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 1}. xv. 320 We had always the 
same climate in all the rooms. 1765 A. Dickson reat, 
Agric. 139 The wetness of land, arising from the climate or 
season, 1856 E:mrexson Eng. Traits, Land Wks. (Bohn) II. 
17 The climate is warmer by many degrees than it is entitled 
1o by latitude. 1860 Cornh. Mag. 11. 566 Climate is properly 
the long average of weather in a single place. 1880 
Haucuton PAys. Geog. iii. 74 ‘Climate “ma defined as 
the complex effect of external conditions of heat and mois- 
ture upon the life of plants and animals. 

b. fig. (Cf. atmosphere.) 

1874 Morey Compromise (1886) 21 The general mental 
climate. -has. .ceased to be itivigorating. 

+4. The period between two climacteric years; 
=CuiMacTtER. Os. 

1§74 Ixttowes Gucuara’s Fam, fp. (1377) 166 That 
which the Physician doth cal! Terine in the sicke man, is 
called in the hale by the Philosopher Climate. 1586 T. b. 
fa Primaud. Fr. ica: (1589) 531 In the whole course of 
our life we live under one only climate, which is cither from 
seven, or from nine yeeres, except inthe ycere of 63, wherein 
two terminations or climates ende. 

5. Comb., as climate-cnre; climate-beaten a., 
battered by a_ tropical) climate. 

1787 Burns Border Tour Whs. (Globe) 570 A good- 
learted, climate-beaten, old veteran, in the medical line. 
1878 tr. Zéemssen’s Cycl. Med. XVI. 173 ‘The chief value 
ascribed to the breathing of sea-air, to the climate cure. 

+ Climate, v. Obs. rare—*. [f. prec. sb.] intr. 
‘To sojourn in a particular region or climate. 

1611 Suaks. Wnt. 7. v.i.170 The blessed Gods urge all 
Infection from our Ayre, whilest you Doe Clymate here. 

Climater, -ed: see CuimaTuRE, CLIMACTERED, 

Climateric, a. Irron. nsed for Cuimatic. (Cf. 
the misnse of F. c/#matérigue, censured by Littré. 

1849 Sipsev in Jrul. R. Agric. Soc. Hug. X.u. 393 Inap- 
Ireciable differences in climateric condition. 

Climateric,k, -al(l, obs. ff, Cuimacrenic, -at.. 

Climatic (klaimartik), a. [f. Cuimate or Gr. 
KMpar- (see CLIMATE) + -1C: cf. asthmatic, dog- 
matic, etc. No F. eas ie in Littré.} Of, per- 
taining to, or relating to climate. 

21828 WepsteR cites 5.5. Swith. 1847 in Craic. 1847 
Leiter Mfaller’s Anc. Art 1850) § 195 ‘Vhe external, climatic 
..tendencies..of this style of architecture. 18531 Mayne 
Rein Sealp (funt. xix, No climatic action has sensibly 
changed the hues of the lava and scoriw. 1880 Gunter 
Fishes 185 The difference of the climatic and other physical 
conditions between the original and new homes of the fish. 

4, Error for c/imatertke, CLIMACTERIC, 

1574 Hettowrs Gueuara’s Fam. Ep. (1577) 166 The good 
Constable did then goe in the yeare Climatike. 


Climatical (kloimatikal), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-AL.] =prec. 

1650 Ecperrietp 7y¢hcs 102 There is a climatical fitness, 
and in such a place some love to grow. 1866 /utetl. Observ. 
No. 76, 203 The climatical condition of Ireland. 

Climatically (kloimetikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥2.] Iu relation to climate. 

1881 G. Atten Vign, Nature xxii. 224 Climatically speak- 
ing, our earth has scen its best days, 1883 A. H. a. 
(title) San Remo Climatically and Medically Considered, 

“| See CLIMACTICALLY. 

Climati-city. [Cf domesticity.) ‘The property 
of climatizing’. 1864 in Wesster. 

Clima‘tico- (rare), combining form of CLimaric, 
CLIMATICALLY. 

1718 M. Davies Ath, Brit. 1. z " Some think thal 
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Presbyterian or Independent Chure vernment came .. 
Climatico-Naturally, to the.. Kirk of the Ancient Picts. 


Climastion. rare. ‘The act of inuring to a 
climate’ (Worcester); = ACCLIMATION. 

1846 Woacester cites //orticul. Reg. 

Climatize (kloi-mataiz), v, rare. [f. CLimaTEe 
+-1ZE; cf. acclimatize.| = ACCLIMATIZE. 

1846 Worcester cites J. Milts, Ec. Rev. 1847 Frnt. R. 


Agric. Soc, Eug. VU1. 1. 26 Leaving it to climatize or ad- 
just itself 10 the locality. 


Climatography. [f. source of Cuimate+ 
-ypapia writing, description.] The description 
of a climate or climates; the brauch of physical 
geography which describes climate. 


3864 in Wester; and in mod. Dicts. 
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Hence Climatogra‘phical a., etc. 

Climatologic (klsi:matelgdzik), a. [f. Ciima- 
TOLOGY +-Ic.] Of climatology, as in ‘climatologic 
science’, (Also loosely = CLimaTic, as in next.) 

3883 Etwes tr. Capello & Ivens Bengucla to Yacca 1. 
vii, 146 The special character of climatologic zones. 

Climatological (klei:matelydzikal\, a. [f. as 
prec.+-aL.] Of or pertaining to climatology. 
(Also loosely used for ¢/fmatal, climatic.) 

3850 Latnam Varieties of Afan 499 (L.) The common 
effects of common social or climatological condition. 1873 
Spectator 7 Sept. 1135 The climatological causes of rain. 
1882 C. Waracce in Gd, Words May 343 Conducting on my 
own account a series of elimanclaijionl invell gti 

Hence Cli:matolo‘gically adv., in relation to 
climatology or (loosely) to climate, 

1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xxii. 464 Biological pro- 
vinces the most distant and climatologically different. 

Climatologist, [f. next +-1st.] One versed 
in climatology. 

1886 Spectator 18 Dec. 1715 Sir James Fayrer, the clima- 


tologist, pronounced the opinion that he migbt now safely 
return to the field. 


Climatology (kloimatg-lédzi). [f. Gr. xArpar- 
stem of xAipa (see CLIMATE, CLIME) + -Acyia dis- 
course; sec -LoGY.] That branch of physical 
science which deals with climate, and investigates 
climatic conditions. (Sometimes used for the 
conditions themselves as a subject of observation.) 

1843 Vear-6k. Facts 247 On Botanical Climatology. 
1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ix. § 437 In the system of 
oceanic climatology, circulation, and stability. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathot.71 Anew science, Medical Geography, 
has sprung from climatology. , 

Chimatorrial, a. rare. [a. F. climatorial, irreg. 
f. climat climate, by form-association with egua- 
torial, territorial, etc.) =CLIMATAL, CLIMATIC, 

3846 M<Cuttocn Ace. brit. Empire (1854) 1. 99 A place 
. situated under unfavourable climatorial circumstances. 

+Chimature, 0ds. Also 7 climater. [app. 
(in Eng. or? Fr.) f. L. climat-, F. climat CLamatE 

+ -URE, after temperature, etc., to express the opera- 
tion or influence of ‘climate’ in its original sense 
of ‘distance from the equator’.] 

1. 2A region; = Cuimate 1 b. 

1604 Suaks, //amt. 1. i. 126 (Qo. 2) Euen the like precurse 
of feare [fierce] events .. Haue heauen and earth together 
demonstrated Vnto our Climatures and countrymen. 

2. Meteorological condition resulting from lati- 
tude (i.e. from c/#wate in its earlicr sense); = 
CLimaTE in the current sense 3. 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav, 97 The sultry southwinds, and blacke 
climater, 1796 W. Marsnau. HW’. Eagland 1. 12 We may 
fy place West Devonshire ten days or a fortnight behind 
the Midland District, which lies more than two degrees of 
latitude. .farther North. A proof that climate and climature 
have not an immediate connection. 1805 Lucock .Vat, Wool 
333 The climature of Northumberland affects the fleece 
very considerably. 1806 Forsyrn Beantics Scott. WV. 251 
Even in..the length of Loch Tay. .the difference of clima- 
ture, with respect to moistness, is very great. 

Climax (kloi-miks), sb, Also 6-7 cly-. [a. L. 
climax, a, Gr. wAipag ladder, (in Rhetoric) climax. 
The two uses 3 and 4 arc due to popular ignorance 
and misuse of the learned word; they arc not 
inentioned in Johnson, nor in Todd 1818.] 

I. Properly. 

1. Ret. A figure in which a number of proposi- 
tions or ideas are set forth so as to form a series 
in which cach rises above the preceding in force or 


effectivencss of expression ; gradation. 

1 Puttennam Eng, Poesie ui. xix. (Arb.) 217 A figure 
which. .by his Greeke and Latine originals. .may be called 
the pie figure .. it may aswell be called the clyming 
figure, for Clymax is as much to say as a ladder. 1657 J. 
Ssutn Afyst. Rhet. 94. 1681 Gurtnocce Argument (1684) 
10 This is the Clymax; if Relievers, then Christ's; if 
Christ's, then Abraham's Seed; if Abraham's Seed, then 
Heirs according to the Promise. 1748 J. Mason Elfocut. 
29 In a Climax, the Voice should always rise with it. 1828 
Waate ty ket. in Encyct, Aletrop. 2 4/1 The well-known 
Climax of Cicero in fe Oration against Verres, 1876 
Grapstone Synchr. Homer 151 The whole passage as to 
the gifts of Agamemnon is in the nature of a climax. 

+2. gen. An ascending series or scale. Oss. 

3783 J. Moore I few Soc, [t. (1790) I. vi. 63 Expressions 
for the whole Climax of sensibility. 1793 Burke Les, IV. 
Windham in Corr. (1844) TV. 135 The top of the climax 
of their wickedness. 

II. Popularly. 

8. The last or highest term of a rhetorical climax. 

1856 emerson Eng. Tratts, Cockayne Wks, (Hohn) IT. 65 
When he adds epithets of praise, his climax is ‘so Eng- 
lish’, 2865 R, W. Date Yew. Temp. xxiv. (1877) 275 This 
is the terrible close of the argument, the climax of the pro- 
tracted appeal. 

4. gen. The highest point of anything reached by 
gradual ascent; the culmination, height, acme, 
apex. 

1989 Triffer 448 No, XXXV, In the accomplishment of 
this, they frequently reach the climax o ae 
1806-7 J. Berrsrorp Mfiseries (Zum, Life (1826) v. Concl., 
Considering them {stage-coaches] as the very climax and 
pinnacle of locomotive griefs, 1856 StanLey Sinai 6 (al. 
(1858) Introd. 26 Jerusalem is the climax of the long ascent. 
1877 Mrs. Ouipnant Aakers Flor. iii. 76 We was .. at the 
very climax of his prosperity. 


CLIMB. 


Clirmax, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. properly. a. intr. To ascend in a climax, 
rise -by successive steps. b. ¢rans. To arrange in 
a climax or ascending gradation. 

21849 Por Peter Snook Wks. 1864 1V. A masterly 
climaxing of points. 1861 Afacu. Mag. IIT. 444 This end 
[of G. Eliot’s ‘ Mill on the Floss’] is very fine. Towards it 
the tale has gradually climaxed. 

2. popularly. a. intr. To come to a culmina- 
tion, to culminate. b. rans. To bring to a cul- 
mination, 

1835 Marrvat Pacha v, Guilt..which he had climaxed by 
the denial ofhis Redeemer. 1882 Century Mag. XXV. 111 
The excitement. .climaxed suddenly in her presence. 1886 
Turrer Afy Life 182 Thus losing the splendid scenery 
climaxed by the Devil's Bridge. 

+ Climaxie, Oés. rare—}, = Ciimax 2. 

1606 Warner Alb, Eng. xv. xcv. (1612) au But Gold, 
I trow, would be a God tt gathereth so of Siile: To be a 
Noble, Soueraigne, nor an Angel, worth the while. Like 
to which Climaxie of Coyne wealth elevates the minde, 


Climb (kleim), v. a. 4 and ffl. climbed 
(klaimd) ; arch. clomb (kldum), [OE. climd-an, 
clamb (clomb), clumbon, clumben, corresp. to ONG. 
chlimban, MUG. klimben, klinnnen, MDu., MLG., 
Du, LG., Ger. &dimmen :—WGer. *hlimban, TBe- 
lieved to be a nasalized form of OTeut. *4/idan 
(see CLEAVE v.2), the » being perh. originally a 
characteristic of the present stem, which has been 
extended to the other parts, and has carried the 
vb. from the ablaut series of f, az, 7, into that 
of im, am, um. Vence the seuse-development 
‘cleave, adhcre to, get up by clinging or adheriug’; 
for which cf. OE. rey to cleave, cling, MDu. 
cliven to cleave, stick, also to climb, ON. &/ifa 
and ME, céven to climb. In all the modern langs. 
the 4 is lost in pronunciation, and in most in 
spelling also; but in Eng., although c/nune, 
clime, formerly prevailed, the spelling now recog- 
nized is c/ind. In most of the dialects the 7 is 
short, c/iv1; but the standard language, like east 
midland and eastern, has the 7 long (klaim), the 
vowel being lengthened before 7d, app. as before nd 
in bind, find, etc. (But clear cvidence of the long 
vowel has not been found before the 16th c.) 
The original strong inflexions also remain dia- 
lectally (notably in Se. c/im, clam, clunt), but in 
the south, weak forms appeared already in 13th c., 
and prevail in 16th c. prose; no others occur 
in Shaksp. or in the Bible of 1611, But the 
Elizabethan archaists affected a pa. t. aud pple. 
clome, cloame, clombe, which they appear to have 
taken from Chaucer or Lydgatc, and mistakenly 
pronounced with long 6. (In the ME. clométe, o 
was cither short, as a variant of claw, or more 
usually a graphic expedient for 7 before m3; and 
in the dialects in which c/om has come down the 
ois short.) From Spenser and his contemporaries, 
climb passed into later poetry, and occasionally 
appears in prose, especially in writers familiar with 
the strong c/am, clom, or cinm in dialect use.] 

A. Forms. 

(From the ambiguity of the spelling it is often nn- 
certain whether climée, clymb, climb, elyme, in 
15-16th c. meant (klim) or (klaim), and whether 
clomé é in 16-17th c. meant (klom) or (kl@em).) 

1, Present stem, a. 1 olimb-an, 2-5 -en, 3-7 
climbo, 4-6 clymbe; 3- clim, 5-6 clym, 
olymme, 6-7 olimme, mod. dial. olim (klim). 

arooo Sal. & Sat. (Gr.) 414 Leoht..clymmad on zecyndo. 
e1z0g Lay. 851 He Tette an heh climben [¢ 1475 clemben}. 

1a97_R. Grove. (1724) 527 Clerkes him made clim. ¢ 1440 
York Afyst. xxv. 424 3one tre I will go too, and in it clyme 
[rime hym], 1570 Levins Afanif. 131 To Climme, scan. 
dere. 16a7 Drayton Agincourt 1631) § If we want ships, 
the waves to climme. 1875 Lanc. Gloss. Clim, pa.t. 
clom, 1895 Sussex Gloss., Clim, So 1876 Alid. Yorkshire, 


and IWAst6y Gloss,, and in all northern dialects. 1883 /amp. 
shire Gloss., 1888 IF’, Somerset Word-bk. and Berks. Gloss. 

8. 3-4 clemb-e(n, 5 clem, clomme. 

¢1a75 Lay. 85: He Iette clemben an heh. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A.\.ix. 25 To clemme vp wyth cordes. [éid. 11. 
xxxv. 154 Cleminge up with ladders. ¢1g§00 Afelusine 25 
Clemme you vpon som tree, 

y. 6 clyme, 6-7 clime, 6 climbe, 6- climb 
(klsim). 

c1g00 Cocke Loretl's B. (1843) 12 Some one the shrowedes 
dyde clyme. 1570 B. Gooce Jap, Ktugd. 2 Know that none 
cane clime [rime deuine], 1595 Srenser Sewn. xiii, She to 
heauen may clime. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. 1, 195 The 
Nuptial time Approaches for the stately Steed to climb. 

2. Past tense. a. t-g clamb, 3-6 clam, (5-6 
olamme, 6 clame), /%ural. 4-5 clamben. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 333 Pe kyng by an laddre lo be 
ssyp clam. a3300 Cursor Jf. 6361 He clamb mont synai. 
1384 Cuaucer 4. Fame 11. 1061 And clamben vp on other 
fast. 148: Caxton Aeynard xxxii. (Arb.) 87 Tho clamme 
he vpon on hye tree. 1525 Lo. Berners Frofss. 11. li. 183 
The men of armes.. clame Me the dykes, 1530 TiNoALE 
Pract. Prelates Wks. 1849 . 256 Then the deacons... 
clamb up thereunto, 1551 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc 1. t. 
(2847) 110 He clamme, tnlo the flamyng carte. 1790 Burss 
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John Anderson ii, We clamh the hill thegither. 1825 J. 
Neac Bro. Yonathan 1.164 Ye..never clamb a tree. 


B. plural. 1 clumbon, 2-3 -en, 4-5 cloumbe(n, 
clombe(n, clomme(n. S/zg. 4-5 clomb(e (klum, 


klom). 

1123 O. E. Chron, an. 1070 Hi..clumben upp to the 
halge rode. ¢ 120g Lay. 9420 Quer Jens wal heo clumben. 
1297 R. Grove. (1724) 410 Myd laudren hii_clommen (1448 
MWS, Coll. Arms With laddre vp they clombe). ¢1340 
Cursor M. 13459 (Trin.) Ihesus clomb [eartrer MISS. clamb) 
vp into a rie ¢1384 Cuaucer A. Fame im. 28 Vp I 
Taube [vn clam, clambe] with alle payne. 1386 
Miller's T.450 Vp they clomben [zv.7. clumben, clumbe] alle 
thre. ¢1420 Chron. Vilod.932 He clomb vp by a walle. 

y. 6-9 clombe, 7 clome, 7- clomb (kléem). 

1590 SPENSER /*, Q. an. iv. 3x She to her wagon clombe; 
clombe all the rest. 1629 H. Hutton Follse’s Anat, (1842) 
7 My lame-legd muse nere clome Pernassus. 1697 Drypen 
Aineid vit. 293 He clomb, with eager haste, th’ Acrial 
height. 1768-74 Tucker Zt. Nad. (1852) I. 492 We clomh 
ahigh pinnacle. 1805 Worpsw. Waggoner 1, 102 As when 
he clomh from Rydal-Mere. 1813 Scott Nokedy m. iv, Now 
clombe the rocks projecting high. 1833 Trnnyson /’ocms 
84 Hither .. she clomb [+z#ze dome]. 

5. 3-4 clemde; 4-6 clymed, 6 clymmed, 
clymbd, climed, 6- climbed (kloimd). 

¢1275 Lay. 21439 3e clemde to hehj3e vppen pisse hulle, 
@1300 Cursor MM. 6361 (Gitt.) He clymed on mont synay. 
cxgos St. Kenelm 123 in £. E, #’.(1862) 51 He clemde vpon 
pis treo. 1480 [see B. 1], 1535 CovERDALE 1 Cérro7:, xii, [x1]. 6 
Then Ioab..clymined yp first. 1539 Cranmer Luke xix. 4 
He clymed [x6rz climed] vp into a wylde fygge tree to see 
him. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prev, § Epigr, (1867) 167 He that 
neuer clymbd neuer fell. 16xx Biste x Sam. xiv. 13 And 
Ionathan climed vp vpon his hands, and vpon his feete. 

3. Pa. pple. a. 1-5 clumben, 2-3 i-, 4clumbyn, 
4-§ cloumben, 5 clommbyn, 6 Sc. clummin. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 21432 Pu were iclumben haje. ¢ 1374 Cuavcer 
Boeth, u, vii. 57 Rome ne hadde nat 3itte .. cloumben over 
be mountaigne. 1375 Barsour Srace x. 606 Halff the craig 
thai clumbyn had. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 13677 Wen a mon is 
«.Clommbyn all pe Clif. ¢ 1430 Prigr. Zof Manhode 1. 
Isii. (1869) 205 An old oon bat was clumben..vp on my bed. 
1533 Bettenpen Livy v, (1822) 472 The Gaule that wes 
clummin to the hicht of the Capitoll. 

8B. 4 clumbe, cloumbe, 4-5 clombe, clumb, 
5-6 clom, (clome), 4-6, da/. -9 clum (klym). 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Alan of Law's Prot. 12 Phebus. . Degrees 
was five and fourty clombe on hight [v.”. iclombe, clome). 
1ssq Turner in Strype “ect. Mem, ILL. xviii. 149 One is 
now clom up so high. 

y. 6-7 clo(a)me, 6- clombe, clomb (klé»m). 

1610 Mirr. Alag. 534 Looking downe whence lately I 
was cloame [7/1 roame]. 1619 Drayton Odes xiii. 27 
Parnassus is not clome By every such Mome. 1678 Cun- 
wortu Jutell, Syst. 1. v. 927 ‘Vo have Clombe up. 1802 
Coreriwce Svbyi Leaves 11. 189 "Twas Frederic, who be- 
hind my chair had clomb [r‘me home}. 1805 Worpsw. 
Prelude ww. (1850) 85 A dreary moor Was crossed, a bare 
ridge clomb. 1866 Cor#h. Mag. Mar. 309 The sun has just 
clinbed—I would write clobe an I dared, 

8. (¢rreg.) 6 clymmen. 

1535 CoverpaLe Fer. ix. 21 Deeth is clymmen up in at 
oure wyndowes. 

«, 3iclemd, 6 clymmed, 7 climed, 6- climbed. 

¢1275 Lav. 21432 [Pou] pe were iclemde to heze. 1544 
Supplic. dien. VIII in Four Supplic. 35 Hath clymmed vp. 
1593 Suaks, 2 //en, V7, w.x.8 On a Bricke wall haue I 
climb'd into this Garden. 1678 Fug. Man's Call. 274 Hav- 
ing climed one step .. must presenily clime another. 1847 
Texxysox Princ, Prol. 111 He had climb'd across the spikes. 

B. Significations. 

1. ¢nzir. To raise oneself by grasping or clinging, 
or by the aid of hands and feet; ‘to mount by 
means of some hold or footing’ (J.); to creep up; 
to ascend, come, or go up, a perpendicular or 
steep place. Often with 2. 

a1123 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1070 Clumhen upp to 
pe stepel. crzzg Axcr. A. 162 Vs to uorbisne, bet we 
schullen..climben mid him on hulles. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xviu. xxii. (1495) 781 The wylde gotes .. clymme 

n harde cragges. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. Ixvi. 49 
lymed vnto the mount. c1srz 1s¢ Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) 
Introd. 29/2 To clyme vp in to the tree to gather frutes. 
1513 Dovcias 2 ne7s u. v. fiv]. Argt., How the hors clame 
our the wallis of stone. ‘ J. Heyvwoop Prov. & Epigr. 
(1867) 38 He that neuer climbde, neuer fell. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.w. 191 As a Thief... In at the window climbes. 1718 
M. W. Montacue Le??. 11. xlix. 54 To climb to the top of 
it, 1816 Scorr Axtig. vii, ‘I'll cane up the cliff again.’ 
b. Zo climb down: to descend by the same 
means ; also fig. (in recent co//og. usage) to retreat 
from a position taken up, abate one’s claims, etc. 

@ ageo Cursor M, 2238 (Cott.) Freli [we] may climh [x ~. 
climbe, clymbe} yp and dun. ¢1qz5 Seve Sag. (P.) 973 
That knave..clam adoune fra bough to boghe. 1887 
Mortey in Daily News 7 July 5/8 The first words that 
were said to us when we got there were—‘We hope you 
have not come to climb down’.. Well, we had not cone to 
climb down. 1889 Darly News Sept. 5 Mr. Burns expressed 
his belief that the dock directors were climbing down. 

2. rans. To ascend (anything steep) by hands 
and feet, creep up; to gct to the top or summit 
of; to mount, scale. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 20845 [The fox] wildscipe climbid. 1375 Bar- 
nour Bruce x. 63 Thai stoutly clam the hill, 1526 Pilger. 
Perfi(x 53%) 52 b, To clymme this braunche. 1579 Cyutle 
7 Vacyy. Lie (1868) 40 It were great pittie to see a tall 
ellow to clyme a gibbet. r6xx Biste Yoel it. 7 They shall 
clime the wall like men of warre. 1738 Wrstey Ps. exlvii, 
Let the shrill Birds. .climb the Morning Sky. 1816 Byron 
Siege Cor, Prol. 6 We forded the river, and clomb the high 
hill, 1838 Nicnow Archit. Heav. (1851) 13x He who had 
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clomb heights so lofty. 1862 Ruskin A/anera 2”. (1850) 92 
Its summit in the clouds, invisible, and not to be climbed. 
b. To reach or attain (a point) by this action. 

1580 Lyitv Enphues (Arb.) 443 Imagine not, that shining 
like the sunne in earth ye eal climbe the Sunnein heauen. 
1ggr Suaks. S200 Gent. u. iv. 181, | must climbe her window. 
Tord. w. i, 115 Herchamber is aloft. .And built so sheluing, 
that one cannot climbe it. 1844 A. Wetpy Poess (1867) 70 
I've climbed the summit of some breezy hill. 

3. Said of the sun, noon, etc.: To mount slowly 
upwards ; to move towards the zenith. a. évtr. 

€1340 Cursor M. 16267 (Trin.) To clymbe aboue pe cloudes 
alle pe son shal haue my3t. ¢139x Cuaucer Astroé. u. § 12 
As the sonne clymbeth uppere & uppere. 1998 Coterincr 
Anc, Mar. mw. xv, Till ont above the eastern bar The 
horned Moon. 1842 ‘Tennyson Ulysses 55 ‘The long day 
wanes} the slow moon climhs. 1883 STEVENSON 7'reasnre 
#sf.1v. xxi, The sun had climbed above our girdle of trees. 

b. frans. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 16267 To climbe be chides all Pe sunn 
sal haf pe might. 1799 Camrsett. Pleas. Hope 1. 289 Oft 
when yon moon has clanb'd the midnight sky. 1870 Bryant 
lUad 1. vu, 232 The sun began to climb the heavens. 


4. Of plants: To creep up by the aid of tendrils 


or by twining. a, évtr. b. trans. 

1796 II. Hentertr. St. Parre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) IL. 231 
The hranches, .embrace all the surrounding trees, and climb 
to the height of more than sixtcen feet. 1804 J. Granamn 
Sabbath 286 The blossoming pea.. climbs the rust-worn 
bars. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 870 The physiological fimc- 
tion of tendrilsis to take hold of supports. .in order to allow 
the slender-stemmed plant which is furnished with them to 
clinh up. 1884 Bowrr & Scorr De Bary's Phaner. § 
Ferns 583 Species which donot climh. _ 

5. transf. Of other things: To rise, aseend, force 
its way upward: either with gradual motion, like 
smoke, or as the effeet of continuons growth. Im- 
plying a gradual and continued rising. a. zr. 

@ 1000 Sal. §& Sat. (Gr.) 414 Leoht..clymmadon zecyndo. 
r61r Suaxs. Cyn. v. v. 477 Let our crooked Smoakes climbe 
to their Nostrils. 1808 J. Bariow Cof/umd. 1. 412 The 
stream ungovernable .. Climbs, combs tempestuous. 1832 
Tennyson Lotos-caters 18 Up-clomh the shadowy pine 
above the copse. 1858 G. Macnonatp Phantastes x, (1878) 
152 The colour floated abroad. .and clomb, and spread. 

b. trans. 

eres HE. Addit. PLB. 402 For hit lbe flod] clam vehe a 
clyffe cubites fyftene. 160q Suaks. Of. 1. i. 189 Let the 
labouring Barke clinbe hills of Seas. 1821 SHELLEY J’rons, 
Unb. 1. 110 The ocean’s purple wave Climbing the land. 

6. ¢rausf. To slope npward ; to form, or be sitn- 
ated on, an ascent, so that the successive parts 
occupy successively higher points. 

a. intr. b. trans. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 9948 A tron of iuor graid..Climband 
vp wit seuen pass, 1570-6 Lamparpr Peran. Kent 1826) 
189 It [Newendene] standeth in the valley, and yet clymeth 
the hill, 1667 Mitton 7. £. x1. 119 On the East side of 
the Garden place, Where entrance up from Eden easiest 
climbes. 1834 Lytron Jenifer 1. v, ‘Whe woods and vine- 
yards. .then clomb half-way up the ascent. 

7. fig. a. intr. To rise by continued effort in dig- 
nity, rank, or state; to ascend or aspire upward 
in the intellectual, moral, or social scale. 

@ 1240 Lafsong in Cott. Hom. 21x Ich ham heiciclumben 
wid pis ilke bone. a 1340 Hamrote Psalter xxxvi, 21 pe 
heghere paj klymbe in honurs and riches. _¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Monk's T. 7x6 Syn in astaat thou clombe were so hye. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 3353 To clym to kyngs astate. 1530 
Tispae Pract. Prefates Wks. UL. 256 When the bishops 
office began..to be honourable, then the deacons. .clainb 
up thereunto. 1893 Suaks. 3 ‘ex. V7, 1. vii. 62 Feare- 
lesse minds clyme soonest vnto Crowns. 1657-8 Burton's 
Diary (1828) 11. 465 ‘Vhe blessing. .which we ever climbed 
at, was mercy, truth, righteousness, and peace. 1845 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1. 89 At the same time Poland 
..climbed to the highest pinnacle of power she ever pos- 
sessed. 

b. Said of things personified or treated as actors. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 3911 Leccherie hath clombe so hye, 
That almoost blered 1s myn yhe. 1580 Sipney Arcadia. 
(1590) 171 Whose courage was apt toclime over any danger, 
1642 Fun.er dloly §& Prof. St.v. xviii. 430 When ambition 
hath caught hold on pretended religion, how fast will it 
climb? 1823 Lams £lra Ser. 1. xxvi. (1865) 212 You could 
see the first dawn of an idea stealing slowly over his coun- 
tenance, clinbing up by little and little. 

@. trans. 

1607 SHaks. Trion). i, 76 One man..Bowing his head 
against the steepy Mount Toctimbe his happinesse. 

Climb (kloim), sé. Forms: 6 clime, 7 climbe, 
8-climb. [f. Cuimp v.] The act of climbing; a 
place where one must climb; an ascent. 

1577-87 Houtnsnep Chvon. 1. 38/2 On three sides thereof 
the clime is verie steepe and headlong. 1587 FLEMING Contn. 
Tolinshed 111. 996/1 The places of the walt where the clime 
was most easie. 1618 Bouton /forus 11. iii. 169 At the vei 
climbe of the Alps. 1816 Keatince 7raz, I. 75 The clim| 
(for it cannot be called a walk) would. .be too fatiguing. 

b. Comb. climb-down, a descent, fig. a with- 
drawal from high ground taken up; tclimb- 
fall @., characterized by climbs and falls. 

1580 SipNEV Arcadia (1622) 83 Free of proud feares, brane 
begg’ry, smiling strife, Of clime-fall Court. 1887 Glode 10 
Dec, 3/4 The important incident of the week..is the climb- 
down of Mr. Chaplin. 

Climbable (klei:mab’l), a [f. prec. vb. + 
-ABL¥.] Capable of being climbed. 

1611 Cotacr., Afontadble, mountable. .climable. 1660 Hex- 
nam Dutch Dict., Kiimmelick, climmable, easie to get up. 
1852 M, W. Savace X. Mediicot?t u. iii (D.', 1 .. climbed 
everything clinbable. 
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Climber ,klaitmez). Forms: sce the vb. 

1. gen. He who or that which climbs. 

1423 Jas. 1. Afugis Q. clvi, The wyly fox... The clyinbare 
gayte. 1470-85 Marory Arthur vi. xvi. (1889) 208, I am 
an ylle clymber and the tree is passynge hyghe. 1579 
Spenser Shef/. Cal. July rx Great clymbers fall one 
1639 J. Cuarkn Parenvologia 23 Hastie climbers have 
sudden falls. 1860 Tyxpatt Glace. 1. § 3. 27 There are times 
whena climber has to make up his mind for very unpleasant 
possibilities, 
fig. tor Suans. Ful. C, 1.1.23 Lowlynesse is young Aimbi- 
tious ladder, Whereto the Climber vpward turnes his Face. 
1752 Jounson Rambler No. 192 ?6 Outshone by those whom 
we considered as climbers upon our ruins. 

2. #ot. A plant which climbs or crecps upwards 
by attaching itself to some support; also as the 
name of several climhing plants, as Great Wild 
Climber | Clematis Vitalba in Ray’s Catalogue 
1670), Sportsman’s Climber (Crssus venatorum). 

1640 in Parkinson Vheat. Bot. applied to Clematis Vitalba 
and other species (Ayvtt. & //o/t.) 1688 R. Houmn Armoury 
n. 86/1 Climers are such ‘Trees that cannot support them- 
selves but have a Vole. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round 
World 1. 175 The intricacy of briars and climbers, 1884 
Gardening Hust. & Nov. 425/1 The common Hop is one of 
the best of garden climbers, 

3. Ornith. in pl. An order of birds (L. Scassores’), 
characterized by their climbing habits, and com- 
monly having feet with two tocs before and two 
behind. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. (fist. 1.172 Climbers are those 
[birds} the structure of whose feet is calculated for motion 
on an inclined or vertical surface. 1847 Carrenter Zool, 
$335 The climbers, such as Darroquets, Voucans, Wood. 
peckers, &c. 1856 Varreiy f/ist. Birds V1. 138 The third 
division of the Insessores, or Perching Birds, are the Scan- 
sores, or climbers..which most of them have their toes 
arranged in pairs, or two opposed to two. 

4. techn. A spurred boot for climbing (see quot.) ; 
also in Locomotive Engines, a driving wheel spe- 
cially fitted with cogs, pincers, or the like, for 
work on gradients. 

18794 Keine Dict, Mech., Climber, a boot provided with 
spurs, by which a person is enabled to climb telegraph-poles 
to make repairs or additions to the wires or Insulators. 

+ Climber, 7. Os. (deriv. of Cums v., or 
assimilation of CusMBER thereto: see the latter.] 

1573 Vusser //usé. (1878) 101 Beware how ye climber, for 
breaking your neck. 1609 Hotanp Amor Marcetd. xix. 
y. 128 Seventie Persians .. at midnight climbered one by 
one up to the third storie or loft of the above said tower. 

Climbing ‘kloimiy , vf/. 3). [f Crm 0. + 
axel] The action of the vb. CLimp. 

1375 Barnour Srnce x. 595 The crag wes hye..And the 
clynbyng rycht perehiss. 1526 Piller. Perf. (Wo de W. 
1331) 293 Ascencyon or clymmyng in the tree of grace. 1593 
Suaks. 2 éfen. F/, uw. i. 100 [He] bought his climbing very 
deare. 1855 Texnvson Aland 1. 1. xviii, Maud with her 
venturous chmbings and tumbles. 

Climbing klei-miy’, pf/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-1NG2.] ‘That climbs, in the senses of the vb. 

1561 Norton & Sacky. Gerbodue 1. ii, Gredy Inst doth 
raise the clymbynge minde. r§9t Suaks. 1 flew. VE. 
1v. ii. 1) Leane Famine, quartering Steele, and Climbing 
Fire. 1642 J. Eaton /loney-¢. ree Fustif. 62 This climb- 
ing and presuming spirit. 1801 Souturny Shalaba in, vi, 
‘Vhe dews had ceased to steam ‘Toward the climbing Sun. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 863 ‘Vhe interpretation of the pheno- 
mena of climbing plants. en 

b. in many names of plants, as Climbing Buck- 
wheat (/’olygoutm Convolvulus’, Climbing Fumi- 
tory (Corydalis claviculata), Climbing Palm (Des- 
moncus macracanthos), Climbing Sailor (Linaria 
Cymbalaria), cte. ~ 

1670 Ray Caéal. Pi. Climbing Fumitory. 1863 Bates Nat. 
Amazon xi. (1864) 338 Jacitara, or the wood of the climb- 
ing palm tree. ‘ 

¢e. Special combs., as climbing-boy, a chimney- 
sweep’s boy formerly employed to climb chimneys 
(now illegal); climbing-iron, an iron strapped 
to the boot to assist in climbing (sec CLIMBER 4) ; 
climbing-perch, a fish (Anabas scandens), found 
chiefly in Indian waters, and believed to have 
the power of ascending trees : see ANABAS. 

1785 Hanwav (¢it/e) A Sentimental History of Chimney: 
Sweepers in London and Westminster, showing the necessity 
of putting them under regulations to prevent the grossest 
inhumanity to the *Climbing Boys. | 1803 Nicholson's Frut. 
V1. 255 A machine for cleansing chimneys, without the aid 
of Climbing-boys. 1884 A. Lane in //arfer's Mag. Nov. 
Bos/s Asmall ‘climbing boy’ being roasted to death up the 
chimney. 1857 Hucues Yom Brow n. iii. (1871) 259 Fitting 
new straps on to his *climbing-irons. 1872 CARPENTER 
Anim, Phys. vi. The Anrbas or “climbing-perch of Tran- 
quebar which climbs bushes and trees tn search of its 
prey. : 

Clime (kleaim). Now chiefly foe/. Also 6-7 
clyme. [ad. L. c/ima, a. Gr. xdipa: see CLIMATE. ] 


+1. = Ciisate 1. Obs. 

1553 Even Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 42 A clymeis a porcion 
of the worlde betwene South and North, wherein is variacion 
in length of the daye, the space of halfe an houre. 1594 
Biunpevie Ere. at. us. xvi. (ed. 7) 406 Every Clime con- 
sisteth of two Parallels. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Ded, un. 
xiv. 225 Our temperate Clime here. .beginnes at the 40 and 
endeth at the 50 degree of latitude. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg. 1. 321 Thro’ twelve bright Signs Apollo guides The 
Year, and Earth in sev'ral Climes divides. 

2. More vagnely: A tract or region of the earth; 
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now often considered in relation to its distinetive 
climate. (Now chiefly foe/. or in elevated prose.) 

1542 Uoatt tr. Erasm, Apophth. 2166, A clime is a region 
or coste of a countree. 1895 T. Enwarves in SAads, Cent. 
Praise 18 Amid'st the Centerofthisclime. 1633G. Hersert 
Temple, Ch. Militant 36 Till both removed to a western 
clime. 1719 Youne Busiris t. i, Embassadors from various 
climes arrive. 176a Favconer SAifwr. ut 185 Fam'd from 
clime toclime. 1783-94 Brake Songs Janoc., Div. [mage 
13 Every man of every clime. 1832 W. Tavinc Adkambra 
I. 43 To altract the curious and enlightened of every clime. 

b. fg. Region, realm. 

1667 Mittos P. L. x1. 708 To walk with God High in Sal- 
vation and the Climes of bliss. 1742 Younc AN? 74. iii. 80 
This inclement clime of human life. 

3. = Cuimate 3. Also fig. =Atmosphere. foe/. 

1598 Drayton //eroic. Ep. v. 33 This moist and foggie 
clime. 1727 THomMson Sumner 1445 Rich is thy soil, and 
merciful thy clime. a 1763 Suexstonr Poems Wks. (1764) 
I. 23 Ill can I bear the various clime of love! 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 1. 83 Subject to a clime not dissimilar to the 
native country of those quadrupeds. 1820 Keats //yferion 
u. 263 Where a sweel clime was hreathed from a land Of 
fragrance ..and flowers. 1865 Worstey Poems & Trans/. 
10 The fiery clime Breathed by that fierce quaternion. 

Hence Clirmed a. nonce-wa., allotted to a (par- 
ticular) clime. 

1838 S. Bettamy Sefrayal 59 The climed hues of earth's 
zone-sever'd family. 

Clime, climer, ete., obs. ff. CL1xs, ete. 

| Clinamen (kleinzi-men). 
incline, found in pa. pple. clinda/us : cf. DECLINE.) 
An inclination, bias. 

1704 Swirt 7. 7xd ix. 105 The round and the square 
would, ny certain clinamina, unite. 1823 De Quincey Let. 
Young Maw, Wks. XII. 85 An insensible clinamen (to 
borrow a Lucretian word) prepares the way for it. 1837 
Hare Guesses (1859) 226 No old word, which, with a slight 
clinamen given to its meaning, will answer the purpose. 

| Clinandrium. o/. [mod.L., f. Gr. «Aivy 
couch + dvdp- inale, taken for ‘stamen’.] The 
cavity at the apex of the column or gynostemium 
in Orehids, in whieh the anther is embedded. 


1864 Reader 26 Mar. 398 The thin edgesof the clinandrum | 


do not border the anther-lid equally on every side. 

|| Clina‘nthium, clinasnthus. So/. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. «Avy couch + dv@os flower.) The re- 
ceptaele or torus of a Composite flower. 

1881 in Syd. Soc, Lex. . 

+Clinatory. 06s. [f L.type *elindtorium, £. 
clindtus inclined: see -ony.] An instrument for 
ascertaining the position of a line or plane with 
reference to its azimuth and altitude; a deelinator. 
, 1665 Moxon Sutor Astron. v. (1686) 139 The Clinator 
ix made of a square board. 1667 PAil. Trans. II. 436 ¢ 
Circle divided into Degrees, put in a Square Box, after 
the ordin: manner of Clinatories. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 313 Vf your Plane either Recline or Incline, apply 
one of the sides of your Clinato: lel to..the Plane. 

Clincant, -ar, obs. ff. of CLINQUANT, CLINKER. 

Clinch (klinf), sé1 Forms: 5 elynehe, 8 


(L., f clind-re to | 


clinteh, 7- elinch. [A variant of CLENcH s4.: | 


ef. CLINcH 2,1] 

1. A fastening in which the end of a nail is 
turned over and driven back into the substance 
through which it has passed, or in which the end 
of a bolt is beaten down and flattened upon a 
metal ring or washer put round it for the purpose ; 
the clinched point of a nail; a clinched nail or 
bolt. Sometimes CLENcH. 

3659 T. Wittsrorn 4 rvAit, 25 Clinches may break, or the 
hooks, then are the shanks difficult to draw. 1725 BrapLey 
Fam. Dict. sv. Shoeing of Horses, Cut them off and clinch 
them, soas the clinches may be hidden in the Hoof. 1889 
T. Scrutton in Letter, The ring on which the clinch is 
formed is called a ‘ burr’ or ‘rove’ in boat-huilding. 

2. Naut. ‘A method of fastening large ropes by 
a half-hitch, with the end stop back to its own 
part by seizings’ (Adm. Smyth): that part of a 
rope which is elinched. 

1627 Carr. Sith Seaman's Gram, v.22 To saue the Clinch 
of the Cable from galling. 17 ~84 Coon Voy. (1790) V. 1836 
Her cable parted at the clinch. 1867 Suvtn Sailers Word. 
bk. s. v. Clinch, ' The cable runs out to the clinch,’ means, 
there is no more to veer. » 

3. A thing whieh clutches, grips or fixes fast. 

3822 Mansy Voy. Greenland (1823) 77 Whale louse. .head 
. with four horns, two of which... serve as clinches, to fix 
the animals to the subject which they attack .. hey have 
six other clinches behind, with which they rivet themselves 
so fast to the whale, that they cannot be disengaged, but 
hy cutting out the part. . 

4. A clinching or riveting together ; the clinch- 
ing of an argument, opinion, etc. Also CLeNcn. 

1855 Brownine Waster Hugues xi, I believe in you, but 
that’s not enough; Give my conviction a clinch 1 1878 — 
Poets Croisic \xxi, Welded lines with clinch Of ending word 
and word. A 

5. U.S. A struggle or scuffle at close grips. 

1860 O.W. Homes Prof. Break/.-t. iii. 64 No words, bat 
«-a clean, straight, hard hit..and the conflict terminated in 
one of those inglorious and inevitahle Yankee clinches 
followed by a general melée. 1881 Family //er. 12 Mar. 

A citizen who met with a mishap in a bar-room ‘ clinch.’ 

. A sharp repartee that twists or tums about 

the meaning of a word; a word-play, a pun. 
Also CLENcH. 

1630 J. Tavuor (Water P.) Zohn Garret’s Ghost, Ded. 
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Wks. it 176 Wit and mirth..made vp, and fashioned into 
Clinches, Bulls, Quirkes, etc. [Zaylor’s specimen of a 
clinch (p. 194): ‘ A countryman being demanded how such 
a Riuer was called, that ranne through their Country: hee 
answered that lhey never had need to call a Riuer, for it 
alwayes came without calling'.] 1711 Anoison Sfect. No. 
6 P 2 James the First..made very few bishops or privy- 
counselfors that had not some lime or other signalised 
themselves by a clinch or a conundrum. 41774 Goips. 
tr. Scarron's Comic Rom. (1775) 1. 49 Stunned with their 
puns and clinches. (Cf. CarriwitcHet.) 

7. (See quot.) 

1873 Slang Dict., To get the clinch: tobe locked up in jail. 

8. Comé. [In some cases this is the verb-stem.] 

Clineh-bolt, a bolt that is clinched; elineh- 
built ¢.=CLinKer-built ; ¢ clineh-fist, a grasp- 
ing fellow, a miser ; elineh-hammer, a hammer 
used for elinching; elinch-joint, the kind of 
joint used in clinch-work ; elinch-nail, a nail of 
a kind adapted for elinching; elineh-ring, ‘a 
lap-ring or open ring, in which the parts on the 
sides of the opening overlap cach other’ (Knight 
Dict. Mech.) ; elineh-work, = CLiNKEK-Work. 

a 1642 Sin W. Monson Navel Tracts ui. (1704) 345/2 
*Clinch-bolts are clinched with a Rivetting Hammer. 1874 
Kaicur Dict. Mech. Clench-bolt, 1867 Suvtn Sailor's 
Word-bk., *Clinch-built, Clinker, or overlapping edges. 
¢ 1850 Rudin. jee (Weale)123 *Clench-hammers should 
be made of hard steel, with one flatend forclenching. 1626 
Cart. Suite Acid. Vag. Seamen 3 Rove and “clinch- 
nailes, 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices I. xx. 499 In the year 
1291 we find clinch-nails at Pevensey. 1867 SuytH Saslor's 
Word-bk., Clench-nails..are much used in boat-building, 
being such as can be driven without splitting the boards, 
and drawn without breaking. 7 Lond. Chron. Now 4287 
That no *clinch-work vessel..should be huilt of a larger 
burthen than 60 tons. 1787 Collect. Stat. Admir. Navy, 
etc, Act 27 Geo. III. c. 32 All vessels.. whose Bottoms are 
Clench-Work. 1805 Naval Chron, XIV. 343 A new son of 
Catamaran, buiJt something like a Canoe, hut clinch work. 

Clinch, 54.2 Sc. [f. Cuincu v.2] A limp, as 
by a man lame of one leg. 

1790 A. Witson Poet. Wks. 201 (Jam.) Wi’ yowlin’ clinch 
aul’ Jennock ran. 

Clinch klinf;,v.! Also 6 elinehe, Sc. clynseh, 
7 elinsh. [A later variant of CLencn v.1; perh. 
only phonetic, but more prob. by assimilation 
of clench to the northem form CLINK, found a 
century earlier. To a great extent it is a simple 
synonym of clench, but at present there is a ten- 
deney to differentiate them in use, clench being 
alone used in certain senses (¢.g. of the fist, the 
teeth, ete.), while c/ruch is at least the more eom- 
mon in others ; see below.] 

L. trans. To fix (a nail or bolt) securely, ¢sf. by 
bending and beating back or flattening the point 
or end which has passed through a plank or plate 
of any kind; to make fast by such means. Also 
absol. Sometimes CLENCH. 

1570 Levins Manip. 134/33 Toclinche, clingere, stringere, 
1610 MarkHam JVasterf, 11. xcvi. 384 Clinshed as other 
nailes be. a 1625 Fretcuer Love's Cure u.i, Thou hast hit 
the nail on the head, and I will give thee six pots for't, 
though | ne'er clinch shoe again. 1642 Futter Holy & 
Prof, Stu. x. 175 Knocking in the nail cremains and 
clinching it the next morning. 1703 Moxos Mech. Exerc, 
248 To clinch the Nails. 12867 Smytit Sailor’s Word-tk., 
Clinck..is to batter or rivet a bolt's end upon a ring or 
piece of plate iron ; or to turn back the point of a pail that 
it may hold fast. 1883 Ln. Fitzcesato in Law Rep, 8 
Apfeal Cases 453 The girder which was clinched into the 
plaintiff's party-wall. 

+2. To clasp, interlock, ¢sf. to clasp (the hands) 


ey together with the fingers interlocked. Ods. 


1591 Percyvate Sp. Dict., Exclarijar los dedos, to clinch 
the hands with the fingers one betweene another. a1 
Seorey Poems Wks. 1722 I. 32 Or dully hang, clinch’d in 
each others Feet {of bees}. 

+b. To elose tightly (the hand or fist). Oés. 
Now always CLEscit. 

1621 Burton Amat. Aled, t. iit. t. iii. (1651) 193 Like her 
. that supposed she could shake all the tela with her 
finger, and was afraid to clinch her hand together. 1632 
Snerwoop To clinch the fist, server le poing. 1737 Swirt 
Gulliver t. vi. 66 With my fist clinched, 180a Aled. Frail. 
VIII. 405 The patient... would .. strike.. her head and 
hreast with her hands clinched. 

+c. intr. (for refl.). Of the hands, ete. Ods. 

1719 De For Crwsoc t. xiii. 222 When I ke the Words, 
my Hands would clinch together, and iy Fingtrepi@ the 
Palms of my Hands. 

d. inir. To close and struggle at elose grips. 
(Now U.S. Cf. Ciiset 4,1 5.) 

1652 Gautx Magastrom. 186 Foes that clinch together. 
1860 O. W. Hotes Eédsie V. (1887) 39 The rough-and- 
tumble fighters all clinch. 

3. /rans. Nau. To make fast the end of a rope 
in a particular way: see CLincu sé. 2. 

1769 Faccoxer Dict, Marine (1789) Efalinguer, to clinch 
the cable toit’sanchor. 1867 Suvtu Sailor's Word-5k, 

4. inir. To fix oneself, fasten on. 

179311. Buffon's (list. Birds vi. 165(T.) The savages held 
outa wick bir es the birds clinched. mia 

5. ‘rans. To make firm and sure (a matter, asser- 
tion, argument, bargain, etc.) ; to drive home; to 
make conclusive, confirm, establish. Also CLENCH. 

a 1716 Soutn Serm, VII. vii.(R.), The council of Trent.. 
clincheth the business as effectually as possible. 1728 


CLINCHPOOP. 


Vana. & Cin. Prov. //nsh.1v. i, How stands your Affair 
with Miss? C. Bas. It drives like a Nail, we want nothing 
now bul a Parson, toclinchit. 1786 Mrs. A. M. Bexnxet 
Juvenile [ndiscr. 1.90 No man. -knew better how to clinch 
a good pesgeiat in his dealings. 1868 E. Eowarns Raleigh 
I, x. 198 He clinches this argument drawing a terrible 
Picture. 1891 Freeman Afist. Ess. Ser. t. xi. 366 They 
clinched, as it were, the whole matter. 

+6. /rans. To secure, make fast. 
(Cf. nazl.) 

3803 Nezson 18 Oct. in Nicolas Disf. (1845) V. 252 If he 
offers his services you may be sure I will then clinch him 
for Mrs. Nelson's brother. 

+7. intr. To make clinches or puns, to pun, 
quibble. Ods. (Cf. Ciixcy sb. 6.) Also CLENCH. 

1648 News /r. Pembroke in Select. Harl, Misc. (1793) 384 
I have given you Dr. Wall's place, for the weakest goes to 
tbe wall; you must give me leave to clinch. 4 1688 Vituers 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Adv. Painter, Wks. 1705 I. 82 Let ‘em all 
clinch round. P 

{© Combinations containing the vb.-stem, see at 
end of CLincu sb.1 8. 

Clinch, zv.? Sc. Also eleneh. To limp, halt. 

¢ 1430 Henryson Aor. Fad. 34 Clinching hee came that 
hee might not bee kend. 1513 Dovcias i neisv. v.65 The 
todir part, lamyt, clynschis. 1628 Z. Boyp Serm:, in Zion's 
Flowers (1855) App. 32/2 The creples..would clinch out 
upon their stilts, 1767 Mestos Peers 126 (Jam.) Brookte 
.-Clench'd out of doors. 

+ Clinch, v.3 Oés. rare. By-form of CLink v.1 

fe we Promp. Parv. 81 Cleppyn or clynchyn. (3499 Pyx- 
sox, Clyppyn or clynkyn, tinvto.) 

Clinched (klinft), //. a. [£ Ciincu v. + -zp.] 
Firmly fastened as a nail or bolt; elinker-built. 
Formerly in other senses of CLENCHED. 

@ 1847 Surrey Aencid u. 141 Of clinched ribbes of firre 
This hors was made. bi Butwer Chirol. 94 Give unto 
thy friend a clinched Hand. 

Clincher (klinfaz). [f. Crisciv.+-ER. Cf. 
CLENCHER.] One who or that which clinches. 

+1. Formerly, A workman who clinched the 
bolts in ship-building. Oés. 

1498 Act 11 Hen. VIL, c. 22 The wages ofa Maister Ship- 
wright by the da itijd. “An able clyncher by the day iid. 
1514 Fivzners. Hust. Peas (1538) 93 An able, clincher [shal 
take] by the day ed and without meat and drinke qd. 165 
Assessmentin ers Agric. & Prices V1. 695 [Master ship- 
wright, 4 under him Tiewers or common shipwrights; 
Able clincher; Ahle holder ; Master calker ; Calkers labour- 
ing by tide; Mean calker.) Heal Burn Poor Laws 15. 

. A nail, ete. used for stihl 

1785 Pore Odyss. y. 318 With [wimhles] he pierc’d ‘em, 
and with clinchers bound. . 

3. A tool for clinching nails. 

1874 in Keicur Dict. Meck. 1. 566. 

4. A eonclusive statement, argument, etc.; 2 
‘finisher’, ‘settler’. co//og. 

1804 duccd. Bp. Watson, Let. Oct. (R.), If he is obliged 
to strike a last blow, it will be a clincher. 1 J. Beres- 
rorn Aliseries {1um, Life (1826) Post. Groans No. 34 Ina 
conversational sparring-malch .. as you triumphantly pre- 
pare for a pinch of snuff, by way of clincher toa caustic hit. 

+5. A punster. Ods. 

1693 W. Rosertson PArascol, Gen. 340 A clincher //omo 
JSestivns, urbanus. 1708-15 Kersey, Clincher, a witly or 
ingenious Person, that makes smart Repartees. 1721-3800 
in Battey. 

+ 6. A clinker-built vessel. Ods. 

1678 Pmitiirs Clincher, a Bark, Boat, or small Ship, 
whose Planks are Larded over one an other. (Hence in 
Kersey and Baitey.) 1769 Faucoxer Dict. Marine (1789) 
Clincar, a sort of flat-botiomed clinker-built pram. 

7. Comb. Clineher-built = CLINKER-BUILT; 
elincher-work, (a.) lap-jointed work, as in boats of 
a lighter construction, weather boarding, shingling; 
(4.) a similar work in which iren plates are lapped 
and riveted. So elincher-build, -plaling. 

1769 St. James’ Chron, to-11 Aug. 2/2 Pleasure Yacht, 
“chincher-built .. 25 Tons. 1820 Scoressy Arctic Reg. Il. 
223 The principle has since been acted w in clincher. 
huilt boats, 1867 Savin Sailor's Werd-tk., Clincher or 
Clinker Built, made of clincher-work, by the planks lapping 
one over the other. The contrary © carvel.wor bs 
Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Clincker-work, 1 
Mariners Dict. Carvel Work, in contradistigction to 
clincher work. 1867 Suyt# Sailor's Word-bk., Clincher- 
work, the disposition of the planks in the side of any boat 
or vessel, when the lower edge of ¢ plank overlaps that 
next below it. This is sometimes written as pronounced, 
elinkerswork, 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. s. v. Clincher- 
work, Clincher-build, *clincher-plating, clincher-work, and, 
erroneously, clinker-work. 

Clinching (klinfin), ed/. 6. [f. Chincn v. + 
-1nc],] The action of the verb CLincu in various 
senses. Cf. CLENCHING, a. 

1631 Bratnwait MW ’Aimczies Ep. Ded. 8 Clinchings like- 
wise were held nimble flashes. a 1714 Ettwooo Astodiog. 
22 Like the Clinching ofa nail. 1871 Farrar [Wite, //ist. 
ii. 65 vote, The..clinching of all controversy. 

Clinching, f//.4. That clinches. 

1867 Turnerv. /’oems, To his Love (R.\, With clinching 
clawes..and talents sharplie set. 1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 180 
A milkwhite fowl his clinching 1alons bore, 1873-4 Dixon 
Two Queens x. i, Isabel meant it as a clinching bribe. 

Hence Clinching-iron = CLINCHER 3. 

1874 in Kuicur Dict. Aleck. 1. 567. 

+Clinchpoop, clenchpoop. és. [Perh. 
One who clinches or elenches the poops of vessels; 
=CLINCHER 1.) A term of contempt for one con- 
sidered wanting in gentlemanly breeding. p 


Obs. rare. 


CLINE. 


1968 Justit, Gentleman C ij b, If a Gentleman haue in 
hym any humble behauour then Roysters do cal suche one 
by the name of a Loute, a Clynchpope, or one that knoweth 
no facions {also 1577 in Nortuprook Agst. Dice play 8). 
1584 Yhree Ladies London 1. in Hazl. Dodsiey VI. 256 
What a clinchpoop drudge is this ! 1589 Warner A/b, Eng. 
Vi. xxxi (1612) 353 A Loute With neare a handsome rag... 
like Clenchpoop looke & lim. 

+Cline, v. Ots. Also eclyne. [2. OF. ciiue-r 
to incline, perh. aphetic for acitzer and encliner ; 
cf, AccnIng, Inciine, The 16th c. writers may 
have had the Gr. xAivew or L. -c/inare directly in 
view.] éuz¢r. To how, incline. 

@1400 Cov, Afyst, (1841) 114 With alle mekenes I clyne to 
this acorde. @ 1400-50 Alexander 1901 Ika kyng sall clyne 
{v.r, incline] to my-selfe. ¢1440 Lone Flor, 1128 Hyt to 
falsehed can clyne. cxqqgo J’vomp. Parv. 82 Clynyn’ or 
declynyn’, decline. 1499 —(Pynson), Clyne or bowe downe, 

Hence Clined //. a., Clining v4/, sb. and ffl. a. 

1594 Carew Zasso (3881) 96 Shamefast and downe clyned 
eyes. 1538 Le.anp /fin. I. 105 Nottingham .. standith 
stately on a clyninge Hille. /éfd. 11. 56 Bradeford stondith 
on the clining of a slaty Rokke, (Or, are these Cuivinc 7] 


Cling (klin),v.! Pa. t.and fa. pple. clung (klon). 
Forms: I cling-an, 2-5 cling-e(n, 4-3 clyng-e(n, 
-yn), 4-6 clinge, 4 clyng, 4- cling. a. ¢. 1-5 
(and in zorth. dial, 1-9) clang, (4 clange); f/. 1 


elungon, 2-5 -e(n; sig. and fi. 4-6 clong, 


clonge, 6- clung. /a. pple. 1-5 clungen, (1 
se-, 3-4 i-, 4-5 -yn, -un), 4-5 clongen, -yn, 
-un, 4-6 clunge, clong, 6 cloung, 4- clung. 
Weak pa, t. and pple. 7-8, dial. g clinged, -’d. 
(OE. clingan, clang, clingeu, str. vh., also in 
E.¥ ris. &ltugen and klinken Alunk, kluuken), used 
preciscly in our sense 2 (Doornkaat-Koolman IT. 
261). (Cf. also dial. Ger. sich Rliuken to fasten 
oneself on, to cling fo, Da. &lynge stg to gather 
in clusters, crowd together ; further MHG, &/figez 
to climb, clamber (Grimm, s.v. 2//wzmeu 1108), 
and Sw. Adduge to climh, £/auge a tendril. These 
all point to a strong stem &/ink- varying with 


&ling-, the former giving the causal derivative | 


Klaukjan, OF. cletg(e)an, CLeNcH, and the latter 
appearing in OF. céug-an. The original sense 
was evidently ‘to stick fast’, whence our early 
senses ‘stick together’, ‘shrink together’, and the 
later ‘stick or cleave fo’, Cf. Cuencu, CLInk 7.2 

For the double stem-form clin, cling, cf, the same under 
the echoic Crunk 2.13 also OE. cvingan, crinkan to CRINGE, 
sevingan, scrinkan to SHRINK. 

‘In sense 8 ¢¢ing may be a variant of Cink 7.2 Cf. also 
Cuincer 2, CLincinc 2.)] 

+1. zz. To adhere together in a stiff or firm 
mass: said of the freezing or congealing of liqnids, 
the hardening of clay by dronght, etc. Ods. 

[2800 Corpus Gloss. 1744 Rigentia, forclingendu.] @ tooo 
Andreas 1262 (Gr.) Clang wateres prym ofer eastreamas, 
is brycgade blace brimrade. @ 1300 Cursor JT. 4699 Pe erth 
it clang, for drnght andhete. ¢1300 A, A/is.915 Theo sunne 
ariselh .. Theo nessche clay hit inakith ene: Lbid. 2903 
Mury hit is in sonne-risyng!..Weyes fairith, the clayes 
clyng. ¢1485 £. Eng. Afisc. (Warton Club) 8, I clynge as 
dothe a whettyne cake. 

+b. Often in pa. pple. (cf. suuk, fallen, ctc.). Obs. 

1382 Wycuir Fob xxxviii. 38 Whanne was pouder held in 
the erthe, and clottis weren clunge togidere? 1387 Trevisa 
fligden (Rolls) 1. 63 Idried and iclunge by hete of the sonne. 
arqoo Leg, Rood (1871) 142 In cloddres of blod his her was 
clunge. 1490 in Sala X. 372 The erthe bat is byfore 
clongen with pe colde froste of wynter. 1577 B. Goock 
Heresbach's Husb, 1. (1586) 110b, A hard knoppe of flesh 
being clong and rolled up in it selfe. 

c.-A relic of this survives in cling together, 
which however passes into later senses. 

1§77_B. Goock Heresbach's Husb. wu. (1586) 156b, His 
bodie is leane, and more clong together then it was woont 
to bee. 1607 Torsent Four7. Beasts (1673) 276 Driving 
the Horse into a sweat.. whereby his lips are clung to- 
gether. 31774 Goupsm. Nat, Hist, (1776) VI. 64 Like hunches 
of ara eS, clung: toeach other. 1860 I'ynpau. Glac. 1. § 11, 
84 When I endeavoured to squeeze it [snow]... it at first 
refused to cling together. 

2, Applied to the drawing together or shrinking 
and shrivelling np of animal or vegetahle tlssues, 
when they lose their juices under the influence of 
heat, cold, hunger, thirst, disease, age ; to become 
‘drawn’, to shrink up, wither, decay. Ods. exc. dial. 

&. of the living human hody. 

cro00 “ExeRic Grant. xxxv. (Z.) 212 Alarceo, ic clinge, 
marcesco, a1250 Owl §& Night. 743 Nu bu miht ule sitte 
and clinge. ¢ 1305 Pilate 222 in £. E. P.(1862) 117 Nou ic 
her clynge awei. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 823 His fete 
waxes calde, his bely clynges. 1377 Lanci. P. Pi, B. xiv. 
50 Whan bow clomsest for colde or clyngest for drye. ¢ 1380 
Sir Merumb. 2524 For betere is ous forto die amonges our 
fos in fizte, ban her-inne clynge & drie & daye for hunger 
rijte, @ 1400 Cov. Myst. 54 (Ma&tz.) My hert doth clynge 
and cleve as clay. 1414 Brampton Penit. Ps. Ixxvii. (1842) 
29 My bonys .. clynge, and waxe alle drye. 

+b. said of the dead body. (A favourite alli- 
teration with clay and c/od.) Obs. 

1328 FE. Adlit. P, A. 856 Oure corses in clottez clynge. 
€ 1430 oe Virg. (1867185 In coold clay now shal y 
clinge. {Seealso e.] 

+c. of plants. Oéds. 
@ 1300 Cursor AT, 8764 pis tre bigan to cling. 
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d. of timber or wood-work. Still in xor¢h. dial. 
1747 R. Maxwew Bee-master 20 (Jam.) Some make covers 
like (ee with iron-hoops around them: These covers 
cling, as we say, with the summer's drought, then they 
drive the hoops strait, which makes them tight again. 1880 
Antrim & Down Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cling, to shrink or con- 
tract, as wood in drying. 

@. In all these uses the pa. pple. cleagen, clung, 
was esp. frequent; it belonged orig. to the zzz. 
sensc, but it prohahly suggested the operation of 
an agent, and led the way to the later ¢vazs. con- 
struction (3). Cf. CLune ppl. a. 

a@xoo00 Sat. & Sat. 304 (Gr.) Beod cealde geclungene. 
@ 1300 Cursor M, 20747 His arms war al clungen dri. 1414 
Brampton Pentt, /’s, App. (1842) 52 That I be nou3t in 
clottess clunge. ¢14§0 Hrle Tolous 494 Methynkyth thou 
fadyste all away, As man that ys clongyn in clay. 

3. fraus. +. (from 1) To press together, com- 
press. Obs. 

160r Hotann Pliny 1. 87 The Ocean of one coast, the 
Iberian sea on the other, do cling and press the sides (of 
Spain] together. ¢ 

b. To cause to adhere, attach, stick sogether. 
Still dal, 


1627 Be. Harn Art Div. Medit, vi, So are wee, when our 
thoughts are clinged together by the world. 1698 Tyson 
in Phil, Trans, XX. 120, | could observe them matted or 
cling’d together by a Yellowish Subsiance. 1805 Soutury 
Madoc tn Act. xii, His untrimm’d hair..With cotton cords 
intwisted, clung with gum. 1888 IV. Somerset Word-th., 
Cling, to stick together as with gum} to cause to adhere. 

ec. (from 2° To cause (the body, ete.) to shrink 
or draw together ; to contract, shrivel, parch. 

1540 Surrey Poems, Ecclesiastes v. (L.} Clings not his 
guts with niggish fare, To keep his chest withall, 160g 
Suaxs, Jac, v. v. 40 If thon speak’st false, Vpon the next 
Tree shall thon hang aliue Till Famine cling thee. 1816 
Byron Darkuess 50 Kept..famished men at bay Till hunger 
clung them. 

4. iutr. To adhere or stick fo (some part, e.g. 
as skin or dried flesh to bone’, as the result or 
accompaniment of shrivelling and contraction. 


(Also in pa. pple.) 

13300 Cursor M. 4569 Pair hidd was clongun (Gér/. clun- 
gen] to pe ban, Sua lene sagh i never nan. ¢ 1325 Jefr. 
#lom.41862) 88 His skin was klungen to the bane, For fleische 
upon him was thar nance, 1610 Maakuan .Vasterf. 1, lviii. 
124 His ene will be clung vp to his backe, and his backe 
rising vp like a Caimell. Mu.ton ?. £.X. 512 Ilis 
Armes clung to his Ribs .. till down he fell A monstrous 
Serpent on his Belly prone. 

5. intr. To adhere, stick fast, attach oneself 
firmly 40, as by a gintinous surface, or hy grasping 
with prehensile organs. (Now the leading sense.) 

a 3300 Cursor Al. 5955 (Cott.) Hungre flees, sare bitand, 
pat bath paiclang on man and best. /é¢d, 24204 Care clinges 
in mi hert cald.  1g70 Levins Manip, 135/35 To cling, 
clingere, 1883 Staxvuurst Ainels uu. (Arb.) 60 Lyke 
dooues in tempest clinging fast closlye togeather. 1770 
Gotpsm, Des. V'14Z, 350 Silent hats in drowsy clusters cling. 
1789 Wornsw. Evening Walk 60 Inverted shrubs, and moss 
of gloomy green, Cling from the rocks. 1856 Kast Arct. 
Expl. \.xxxii. 449 The broken ice clung to the rocks. 187 
Sauces Boy's Voy. Round Workd xiv, (1875) 141 The quick- 
silver clings to the gold and forms an amalgam with it. 

b. said of human beings with their arms, 

1605 Suaxs. Macé. 1.ii. 8 As two spent Swimmers, that doe 
cling together, And choake their Art. 1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. 
x.(R.), All knew me} cling’d about me. 1759 JoHNson Kas- 
sedas xxxvil. Wks. XI. 104 My maids clung round me and 
refused to be parted. 1817 Co.erince Three Graves xii, 
Dear Ellen did not weep at all, ldut closelier did she cling. 
1839 THirtwatt Greece VIII. 87 He was despatched as he 
clung toanaltar. 1842 TENxyson Dora 162. 

ec. of a garment, esp. when wet. 

@1792Sir J. Revnotos Art Painting Note 30(R.) The dis- 
posing of the drapery, so as to appear to cling close round 
the hmbs. 1814 Cary Dante's inf. xxii. 43 A single vest 
Clings round her limbs, 1883 Liovp £46 4 Flow II. 256 
His fisher’s coat dripping wet and clinging to his form, 

d. ¢rausf. To be or remain close /o,asif attached. 

1842 Brownine /# Gondola 4 The very night is clinging 
Closer to Venice’ streets. 1860 Tynpat Glac. 1. § 18. 122 
Some heavy clouds..ching to the mountains, 1865 Dickens 
Alnt. Fri. ii, The fog clings so. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carth- 

¢ 239 [Thus] did Fabius follow his foe from place to place, 
always clinging to the hills. 

6. fig. To adhere or cleave fo, in attachment, 
fellowship, sympathy, practice, or idea. 

3583 STANvHURST 42ers i. (Arb.) 72 Hee leaues thee con- 

uourd, and clingd to the partye triumphant. 1631 Gouce 

rods Arrows wi. §6. 195 The more fiercely Christians are 
assaulted, the more closely they will cling together. 1816 
a City of Plague u. ii. 28 Now your orphan hearts 

ill closer cling in your calamity. 1846 M¢Cu.tocu Ace. 
Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 537 The possession of land is in 
Ireland .. the sine quA non of existence. It is, therefore, 
clung to with desperate tenacity. 1848 Macautay f/ist, 
Eng. 1.108 ‘Theystill. .clung to thedoctrine ofnon-resistance. 

. of things, hahits, practices. 

1680 Rocuester Poems, Alexis & Strephon (R.), As trees 
are by the bark embrac’d, Love to my soul doth cling. 1823 
Lana Eéfa Ser. 11. vii. (1863) 276 Old attachments cling to 
her in spite of experience. 1870, E. Peacock Raff Skird. 
ILI. r19 Their phrases . . clung to his memory. 

7. tras. (ellipt.) To cling to, oer, emhrace. 

105 Tourneur Rev. Trag. t. iii, To slide from the mother 
an ging the daughter in law. 1638 Hrywoon Rafe Lucr. 
Wks, 1874 V. 194 Temptations offered, I still scorne. Deny'd; 
I cling them still. 

+8. To cause to cling, make fast, fasten. Obs. 


(Perh. a by-form of Ciincn or CiINnK.) 


eee os 


CLINIC. 


1583 STANyHURST AZne/s uu. (Arb.) 58 They clinge thee 
scalings too wals {hxrent parietibus scalz], 17.. Swirt 
Exam. Abuses in Dublin (Seager), I clung my legs as close 
to his sides as I could. 1738 G. Smitn Curious Relat, 11. 
v. 153 Unmercifully clinging their Hands in a split Block. 
Void. 412 The People cling’d their Fingers of both their 
Hands between one another, holding the two Thumbs.. 
close together. @ 1774 Go.pso. tr. Scarron’s Comic Rom, 
(1775) I. 225 This nade Ragotin cling his legs still more 
close to the horse’s sides. ver 

9. Of donbtful meaning and position : ? To press, 
stick #2; or possibly = Ciink v.17 b. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 1865 Sir Clegis clynges in, and clekes 
another. 

+ Cling, v.2 Ods. rare. By-form of CLixk v.1 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, 81 Clepyng or clyngynge of a bell. 
1499 I1., Clinkinge tintillacto. 

Cling (kliy), sé. [f prec. vb.J 

1. The act of clinging ; adherence, adhesion. 

1641 Muton Anfmady, Pref., Out of a more tenacious 
cling to worldly respects. 1870 Lowen Study Wind, 166 
The anchored cling to solid principles of duty and action. 

+2. A clasp, embrace. Ods. 

1633 P. Frercner Purple fsi.1. xlix, Bacchus unborn lay 
hidden in the cling Of big-swoln grapes. — Poems 254 (N.) 
Fast clasp’d by th’ arched zodiack of her arns, Those closer 
clings of love. 

3. Contraction of wood with drought. 

1664 E. Busunri, Compl, Shipwright 13 So there be no 
Clings in the Buldge. 

4. A disease of cattle: a. A hidebound condi- 
tion. b. A diarrhwa whieh makes shcep ‘clung’ 
or wasted. 

¢ 1800 in A, Young slnn, Agric. XXX. 297 The cling .. is 
supposed to be occasioned by an adhesion of the lights to 
the sides, and the caile are frequently hidebonnd with it. 
1802 eric. Surv, Peebles 401 (Jam.) Diarrhara, or cling, or 
breakshaw. 1808 J. WaLker Nat, f/ist, & Rur. Econ. 
525 (Jam.,) Ovis morbo, the cling dicto, correpta . . confeslim 
exlenuala, morte occumbil. 

+ Cling, 53.2 Obs. Sc. [A word having the same 
relation tu clink, as cliug to clank.] Ringing. 

1978 Se. Pocms 16th C. 11. 189 Gif yee will give them caip 
and bell ‘The cling thereof they will yow sell, 

Clinger (klivyaz). [f. Cuing v.+-ER.] 

1, One who clings; one who adheres fo. 

1836 I. Hunt in New Aouthly Mag. XLV 11.19 Age, the 
wither'd clinger, On us mately gazes, 1877 Spectator 17 
Nov. 1429/2 Tenacious clingers to the shadow of the past. 

+2. =Ciincner, Crinker. Ods. 

1g14 Fitzurrn. Fust, Peas (1533) 93 All clingers [lake] 3¢. 
with meat and drinke. 

Clinging kli-yin), 0/55, [fas prec. + -1xeT] 

1. The action of the vb. China. 

1572 Bossewe ti. Armorie u. 3 b, The clinging of the sayd 
Lyon hys tayle between hys legges. 1678 Rymrr 77ag. 
Last clge 43 These waylings, clingings, and_beseechings. 
1884 Freeman in Wanch. Guard. 22 Sept., An Englishman's 
natural clingings to a long and unbroken political past. 

+2. = Crincuine (of nails’. Obs. 

1607 Torsrt. Four, Beasts (1673) 323 Searching the hoof 
te a hammer by fence ine eis every clinging: 

ingin i, a. at clings; cleaving. 

ar Cone Le as Wks, 1764 I. 106 The defenceless 
train Orclinging infants. 1810 Soutnry Aechama wes, A 
clinging curse. 

b. said of garments fitting close to the body. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 403/1 The garments of the woinen 
were the reverse of ‘clinging’. 13884 E. P. Ror /é7d. June 
97/1 Dressed in some light clinging fabric. 

Henee Clingingly adv.; Clingingness. 

1865 E. C. Cuayvton Cruel Fortune 1. 118 Val.. nestled 
clingingly by his side. 1869 Contemp. Rev. XII. 126 The 
domestic clingingness and tender Seay . 

Clingstone (klinstoun', 2. and sb. A variety 
of the peach in which the ficsh of the ripe fruit 


clings to the stone. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 345/2 The firm-fleshed or cling- 
stone peaches. .are preferred in America. /é/d. 347/1 Cling- 
stones.. Melters, 1866 Yreas. Bot. 35/1 ‘Three principal 
varieties of the Peach exist—clingstones, melters or, free- 
stones, and nectarines. 1880 Saf, Kev. 612 The division of 
peaches and nectarines into freestones and clingstones, 

Clingy (kli-i), a. [f Crinc v.+-y1.] Aptto 
cling ; sticky, adhesive, tenacions. 

1708-15 Kersev, Clingy, apt to cling, sticky. 1796 PEAR- 
son in Phil. Trans. LRXXVI. 419 It was too soft, and, as 
the artists terms it, cling » to receive the impression. Ibid. 
436 To render copper less clingy, or more brittle. 1807 
Niecouve Agric. Devon (1813) 32 The land..of a very wet, 
cold and clingy nature. 

Clinic (klinik). sé.) and a.) Also 7 -ick, 7- 
-ique. [ad. L. c/futc-us, a. Gr. xAtvx-ds of or per- 
taining to a bed, f. «Atvy a bed, f. «Atvew to cause 
to lean, slope, recline, etc.) 

A. sd. f . 

1. One who is confined to bed hy sickness or in- 
firmity; a bedridden person, an indoor hospital 


atient. 
a 1626 VauGHAN Direct. for Health (1633) 5 The childish 
doubts of cowardly Clinickes. 1652 Jer. Tavtor Clerus 
Dom, xo Confession of sins by the clinick or sick person. 
azz Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II, 123 Clinicks from 
gracious God find sure Relief. 1887 E. Bervoe S¢. Ber- 
nard’s 213 You are free to roam at large .. over the bodies 
of my clinics. f ’ 

2. Ch. Hist. One who deferred haptism until the 
death-bed, in the belief that there could he no 


atonement for sins committed after that sacrament. 


CLINIC. 


1666 Sancrort Lex /gnea 41 We are all Clinicks in this 
point; would fain have a Baptism in Reserve, a wash for 
all our sins, when we cannot possibly commit any more. 
1819 Pantologia III, Clinics .. signified those who re- 
ceived baptism on their death-beds. 

+3. A clinical physician. Oés. 

1751 CHampers Cycl.s.v. Clinic. Clinicus is also used for 
a physician—In regard, physicians are much conversant 
about the beds of the sick, Clinic is now seldom used but 
for a quack; or for an empirical nurse, who pretends to have 
learned the art of curing diseases by attending on the sick. 


B. adj. 
1. Of or pertaiuing to the sick-bed ; bed-ridden. 
Clinic baplism + ps baptism administered on 
the couch to sick or dying persons. Cline con- 
vert; ove converted when sick or dying. 

1626 Doxne Scrm, Ixxviii. 802 Be thou therefore St. 


ee Peripatetique and not his AS a a} 
wal 


atking and not a Bedrid Christian, eatin AVE Prim. Chr. 
1, x. (1673) 294 Clinic baptism accounted less perfect. 1679 
- GoopMan Peuit, Pardoned uv. (1713) 236 The Clinick or 
eath-bed repentance. 1872 O. Suiptry Géoss. Eccl. Tocris 
164 Aspersion was allowed of old in clinic baptism. 
2. = CLINICAL I, 
1751 CHamuers Cycé, s.v. Clinic, Le Clerc observes, that 
Esculapius was the first who exercised the Clinic medicine. 
Clinic, s4.4, clinique. [=F. c/inigue, ad. Gr. 
xAwixy the clintc art or method.] (See aect) 


1843 Graves Syst. Clin. Med.1. 9. 1858 Sir Cunisti- 
son in Life II. 273. 1869 tr. Troussean's Clin, Med. La 
The clinic is the copestone of medical study. 1882 Syd, 


Soc. Lex., Clinic, the teaching of medicine or surgery at 
the bedside of a sick person, or the class accompanying the 
teacher. | : 

Clinic (klinik), 2.2 Alvin. rare. [app. taken 
from the common stem of monoclinic, triclinic, f. 
Gr, «Alv-ewv to bend.) Oblique. 

1879 Lu Contr Elem, Geol. 204 Syenite would differ from 
diorite in the form of the feldspar which in the former is 
orthic (orthoclase) and in the latter clinic (plagioclase). 

Clinica] ‘klinikal), az. [f. as Cuinic+-au.] 

1. Afed. Of or pertaining to the sick-bed, spec. to 
that of indoor hospital patients: used in con- 
nexion with the practical instrnection given to 
medical students at the sick-Leds in hospitals ; ¢. x. 

Clinical clerk, one who accompanies a hospital-physician 
in the wards, and keeps records of the cases; Clinical lec- 
ture, a lecture at the bedside of the patient upon his case ; 
Clinical medicine, surgery, medicine or surgery as learnt 
or taught at the bedside, ‘usually applied to hospital prac- 
tice in which the physician, in going round the wards, com- 
ments upon the cases under his care’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 
hence Clinical physician, surgeou; Clinical thermometer, 
a thermometer for ascertaining the patient's temperature. 

1780 Anu, Reg. 216 Dr. John Parsons was unanimously 
elected Clinical Professor to the Radcliffe Infirmary at 
Oxford. 1809 Wed. Frat. XXI1, 161 The cultivation of 
clinical medicine, or the actual superintendence of the treat- 
ment of diseases. 1835 St. Thomas’ Hospital Rep. 83, 1 will 
give you the words of my clinical clerk. 1867 J. Toc 
Microsc, 1. ii, 105 An exceedingly simple .. form of micro- 
scope for the purposes of clinical instruction, 1878 Mark- 
nam Gt, Frozen Sea ii, 16 A clinical thermometer was in- 
serted into the mouth, 1 Loudon Hosp, & Med. Coll. 
Prospectus 16 Graduates, .admitted to three months’ Clini. 
val Clerkship or Dressership. 

2. Eccl. Administered on the sick-bed to one in 


danger of death, 

1844 Eng. Saints, St.Gerntau ii.17 After the Baptism 
he received on the bed of sickness, which the ancients 
called Clinical baptism, 1846 C. Maittann Church in 
Catacomés 120 Unless in danger of death, when a clinical 
or death-bed reconciliation was permitted. 1855 Co. Wisr- 
MAN Fadiola 375 Clinical baptism .. was administered b 
pours or see the water on the head. ey M. 

avies Unorth, Loud. 239 Vhe baptism of Rome and Eng. 
land [is] stigmatized [by the Greek Church ]as ‘ clinical’ only. 

Clinically (klinikali), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly*.] 
In a clinical manner; by observattons made at a 
patient’s bedside ; in clinical language or practice. 

1862 I], Macouttan in Afacm. Afag. Oct. 467 It is not con- 
firmed clinically. 1873-4 Edin. Univ. Calender 97 Four 
Clinical Professors .. each Professor teaching clinically in 
separate Wards. 1876 Dunnne Dis. Skin 70 Clinically, 
new growths are either benign or malignant, 


Clinician (klini-fin). Afed. [ad. F. clinicien, 
f. L. edinte-us: cf. physician.] A clinical ob- 


server or investigator. 
1878 II. Woop Therap. (1879) 526 The chief interest of the 
clinician in. .muriate of ammonia centres in its effects when 


given continuously for sometime. 1886 Brit. Med. Trui, 
9 Oct. 670/2 A fact .. unknown to clinicians, ‘ 
Clinicist. rare. = prec. 
188: in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Clinique: see CLinic 56.2 
Clink (klink), 56.1 [Goes with Cuink v1 Cf. 


Dn, kink.) 
1. A sharp abrupt ringing sound, clearer and 
thinner than a clad, as of small metallic bodies 


or glasses struck together. 

€1400 Destr. Troy 5853 The clynke & pe clamour claterit 
in aire. a31gsg3 Unau Royster D, m1 iii, (Arb.) 45 He 
will go darklyng to his graue, Neque lux, neque crux, ne- 
que mourners, neque clinke, 1562 Puan 42uecid vin. (R.) 
Yngot gaddes with clashing clinks, In blustrying forges 
blowne, 1604 Suaks. Of. 11. iii. 234, I heard the clinke, 
and fall of Swords, 1781 Cowrrr rath 140 Duly at clink 
of bell to morning prayers. 1857 Hoitanp Bay Path xxviii. 
347 Each drop struck the surface with a inetallic, musical 
clink. 18g9 Max Micter Sc. Lang. Ser. n. iii, 103 The 
lower notes are mere hums, the upper notes mere clinks. 


504 


tb. Zo cry clink: to emit or produce a clink, 
to have a response. Ods. 

1607 Cuarman Bussy D'A mbois Plays 1873 1. 10 No man 
risetb by his reall merit But when it cries Clincke in_his 
Raisers spirit. 1637 W. Caatwricnt Royall Slave (N.), 
And make our hard irons cry clink in the close. 

2. Mere assonance of rime ; jingle. 

21736 Sourn Serm. (1717) VI. 101 The senceless, insignifi- 
cant clink and sound es few, popular misapplied Words. 
iy Duane and Epist. Davie v, Some idle plan O° rhymin 

tink. 1824 1, Murray Zug. Gran. 1. 472 Such a construc- 
tion .. produces a regularly returning clink in the period, 
which tires the ear, 1878 Baownina Poets Croisic 78 Some 
other poet's clink ’ Thetis and Tethys’. éf 

3. Used imitatively of the sharp note of certain 
birds: hence Stone-clink, provincial name for the 
Stonechat (Pratincola rubicola). 

1843 Peany Cycl, XXVII.57 Stonechat. .Stone-clink. 1885 
St. Jas’. Gaz. 17 Aug. 6/2 Vhe ‘clink’ of the stonechat. 

b. Sc. dial. A tell-tale (Jamieson). 


‘4. dial. A smart sharp blow. [So Du. &£/in4.] 

1722 W. Hamicton Wallace 35(Jam.} The yeomen. . lighted 
down; The first miss’d not a clink out o’er his crown. 1820 
Scott «tééo¢ xv, We must take a chink as it passes, so it is 
not bestowed in downright ill-will. 1881 /sle of HW. Gloss., 
Cliak, a smart blow. 1888 Etwortuy IY, Somerset Word- 


| 64, Clink, a smack or blow. 1888 in Berksh. Gloss. 


5. collog. Se. Money, coin, hard cash; = CHINK 4. 

1729 Ramsay Zea-t, Mise. 14 Vhe Warld is rul’d by Asses, 
And the Wise are sway'd by Clink. 1789 Burns Let. ¥. 
Teunant, May ye get .. Monie a laugh, and monie a drink, 
An’ aye enough o’ needfu’ clink. ¢ 1817 Hoa Tales & Sk, 
If. 203 Such young ladies as were particularly beautiful... 
and had the clink. . . 

Clink, 54.4 [The cvidence appears to indicate 
that the name was proper to the Southwark ‘Clink’, 
and thence transferred elsewhere ; but the converse 
may have been the fact. If the name was origin- 
ally descriptive, various senses of clink, e.g. ‘to 
fasten securely’ (cf. ‘to getthe clinch’, CLINCHSé, 7), 
might have given rise to it. Cf. also CLInk 54.4] 

The name of a noted prison in Southwark ; also 
used elsewhcre (esp. in levon and Comwall) for a 
small and dismal prison or prison-cell, a lock-up. 

ists Barctay Agdoges i. (1570) A. v/s ‘Then art thou clapped 
in the Flete or Clinke. 1563-87 Foxe «1. & JZ. (1596) 1464/1 
He was..had 10 the Clinke, and after to the Counter in the 
Poultrie. 1575 Gascoicnr //erés Whs.11587) 171 Therest was 
close in clinke. 1691 Woop «i fé. O.reu. 1. 325 Our author 
+. was committed first to the Gatehouse in Westminster, 
and afterwards to the Clink in Southwark. 1761 Loudon 
& Environs Il. 147 Clink prison in Clink Street, belongs 
to the liberty of the Bishop of Winchester, called the Clink 
liberty .. It is a very dismal hole where debtors are some. 
times confined. 1 74. Howarp J’risons Eug. 380 (Ply- 
mouth Tow Caoth wo rooms for Felons.. One .. the 
Clink, seventeen feet by eight, about five feet and a half 
high, with a wicket in the door seven inches by five to 
admit light and air. 1836 Marrvat Japhet \viti, 1 was 
thrust into the clink, or lock-up house, as the magistrates 
would not_meet that evening. 1863 Sata Caft. Dang. 1. 
iv, 112 A Clink, where wantons are sent to be whipped and 
beat heinp. 1880 JP. Cornzw. Gloss., Clink, a small room 
where vagabonds and drunkards are confined. 

Clink, sé.° ?collog. A very small poor alc, 
brewed chiefly for the use of harvest labourers. 

1863 Sata Capt. Dang. I.ix.266 A miscrable hovel ofan inn 
. where they ate their rye-bread and drank their sour Clink. 

+ Clink, 54.4 O6s. rave—*. 

(Meaning and origin uncertain. The Glossary to first ed., 
professedly based on Sra authority, explains it as 

key-hole"; for the word in such a sense no etymology is 
known, and the reference to c/ickc? is quite erroneous, 
Some acently the word with Du, Afin#, Ger. and Da. 
hiinke, Sw. klinka, (also Fr. cliuche, clenche) latch of a 
door’. Cf. also ‘¢/irt, a small or fine crack’, Avpy She/- 
Sield Gloss. 1888.) ‘ 

1579 Spenser SAcph. Cal, May 251 Tho meine. close 
behind the Wickets clincke, Preuelie, he ped ont through 
achinck. [E. K. Gloss., Clincke, a keyhole ; Whose dimi- 
nutiue is clicket, vsed of Chaucer for a key.] 

+ Clink, 5.5 Oés. rare. y-form of CLIncH. 

1634 Leicester in Earl Strafforde Lett. I. 224 To con. 
clude with an Oxford Clink. 

Clink (kliyk), v1 Forms: 4 klynk(e, 4-6 
elynk(e, 6-7 clinck(e, clinko, 6-clink. [A weak 
vb. found, with the sb. of same form, only from 
t4the. Du. has a strong vb, of identical form, 
Alinken (MDu, &incken and MMinghen) ‘to sound, 
clink, ring, tinkle’, for which 1IG. has the str. 
klingen, OG. chlingan, LG. &lingen, EFris. 
hlingen (kiung, Alungen) ‘to ring, sound’, and 
Alinken (hlunk, klunken) ‘to clink glasses’, W Fris. 
hlinckjen, klingjen. Also Sw. &linga str. (OSw. 
also Adinga, klinka weak), Da. Adinge str. ‘to sound, 
ring’, Adsnke ‘to clink glasses’. Thus there ap- 
pears a double stem-form, A/ing-, kiink-, evidently 
(like the Lat. and Gr. words cited under CLANG) 
of echoic origin; one of these forms was prob. 3 
later modification (? perhaps expressing a variety 
of sound); the cvidence appears to favour the 
priority of A/ing-. No trace of either form has yet 
been found in OL. (where there ts a strony vb. 
clingan in an entirely different sense : see CLING v.), 
and thns we cannot tell whether MIS. clinden 
went back with the Dn. to an OL.G. *Adinkare, or was 
of later adoption or origination in England, — Cf. 


CLINE-BASALT. 


the still later CLawk, and its correspondence with 
Du. &lank. The sense-development is greatly 
parallel to that of c/ané; the transition from 
sound to sudden action is a common one, esp. in Sc.; 
cf. dang, boom, bum, chop, clank, clap, pop, ete. 
(Rare by-forms are clenk, clinch, cliug.)| 
1. sntr. To make the sharp abrupt metallic sound 


described under CLisK 56,1 
€1386 Cuaucer Pard. T. 336 They herde a belle clynke 
Biforn a cors was caried to his grave. ¢1440 Promp. 
Parv. 82 Clynkyn, v. clyppyn [A. clynkyn, v. chymyn]. 
1513 Doucias sEneis 1x. xiii, = Hys bos helm rang and 
soundit, Clynkand abowt hys half heddis with dyn. 1563- 
Foxe A. & AZ. (1684) III. 4 That metal clinketh well. 1 
- More Answer 325 ‘Vhat old Proverb, As the fool think- 
eth, so the bell clinketh. ¢ 1720 Prior 2nd Hymn Callim, to 
Apollo Poems (1754) 244 The sever'd bars Submissive clink 
against their brazen Portals, 180 ‘Tennyson /u Mem, 
cxxi, Thou hear'st the village hammer clink. 1864 SkEaT 
tr. Ukdand’s Poems 360 Merrily clink the beakers tall. 
b. tntr. To ring asa report. Se, 
1825-76 Jamieson s. v., ‘It gaed clinkin through the town,” 
. rans. To cause (anything) to sound in this 
way ; to strike together (glasses or the like) so that 
they emit a 2 ringing sound. 
€1386 Cuaucea Shipman's Prot. 24, L shal clynkyn [r. 7, 
blenken, klynken] yow so mery a belle That I wakyn 
al this companye. 1600 Fainrax 7asso 1x. Ixv. (R.), Some 
howle, some w , some clinke their iron chaines. 1604 
Suaxs. O¢A, it iii, 71 And let me the Cannakin clinke, 
clinke, 1750 Jouxson Rambler No. 34 P13 Anthea saw 
some sheep, and heard the wether clink his bell. 18g5 
Tuackeray Netecomes 1. 2 Some wags..clinked their 
glasses and rapped their sticks. A 
3. 7nir. Of words, etc.: To jingle together, to rime. 
1729 Swirt Direct. Birthday Song, Yet 1 must except 
the Khine, Because it clinks to Caroline. 1785 Buans 21d 
Epist, Davie iv, For me, I'm on Parnassus’ brink Rivin’ 
tbe words to gar them clink. a@ 1800 Liovp On Rhyme 
(R.), How charmingly he makes them [couplets] clink, 
b. évans, To make (words or verses) jingle. 
1724 Ramsay Jea-t, J isc. (1733) 1.25 Ye see I clink my 
verse wi' rhime. x Gotpsm. Crt. World xi, They have 
done nothing but clink rhymes. .for years together. , 
4. To clink it is said in Sc. of birds uttering 
their notes. (Cf. CLANK v, 2.) 
ara, Douclos Aéneis xu. Prol. 236 The meril, the mavys, 
and the nychtingale, With mery notis myrthfully furth 
brest, Enforsing thame quha mycht do clynk it best. 
5. intr, To move with a clinking sound, made 
cither by the fect or by articles carried or worn, 
1838 Scott Leg, Aontr. iv, ‘ Here's the fourth man coming 
clinking in at the yett.” a 1863 Tuackeray Mr, § 3/73. 
Berry ii, They clink over the asphalte .. with lacquered 
ts, 


6. trans, ‘To beat smartly, to strike with smart 
blows’ (Jamicson), Cf. CLINK 56.1 4, CLANK v. 7. 

7. Sc. Expressing quick, sharp, abrupt actions 
(such as produce a clinking sound; cf. CLAP 2. 
1V.); e.g. Clink away, to snatch away; Clink 
down, to clap down, put down sharply; Clint 
on, to clap on; Clink up, to seize up rapidly. 

Some of these may be compared with the corresponding 
use of CLank wv. 6, clink down being a sharper and less 
noisy act than efand down; but in most there seems to 
be an instinctive association with Cirex, Crick, Critcr, fo 
clink away, clink up, being to cleek away or np, with a 
sudden and deft action. 

1718 Ramsay _Chrisfs Atr& wu. xii, A creel bout fou of 
muckle steins They clinked on his back. 1791 A. Witson 
Lifppie & Deil Poet. Wks. 85 Clootie, shapet like a burd, 
Flew down..And clinket Eppie’s wheel awa’, 1816 Scott 
Antig. xxxviii, ‘Ane o’ the clerks..will clink down, in black 
and white, as muckle as wad hang a man,’ — xl, ‘When she 
has cliakit hersell down that way. .she winna speak a word.’ 

b. Also intr. (for ref.) 

1785 Burss //oly Fair xi, Mappy is that man..Wha’s ain 
dear lass..Comes clinkin down beside him! 1858 Ramsay 
Kemin, Ser. 1. (1860) 92 Iiefore the sale cam on, in God's 
gude providence, she just clinkit aff. 1834 Witson Jules 
of Borders (1863) 1. 156 Ye'll just clink down beside me. 

Clink (klink), v.2 north. Eng. and Sc. Also 5 
cleyngk, 6 clenk. [Northcm form corresp. to 
Criincn, CLENcH; identical iu form and sense with 
Du., EFris., LGer. Adinken, Da. &linke, Sw. Alinka. 

Clink is prob. simply a later phonetic form of clend=: 
cleuck 1-08. cl¢nceyan, the change of -cug, -euk, to -ing, 
-ink, being usual in ME. ; cf. think from OE. pencan, also 
stink, stench, blink, blench, bink, beuch, earlier beuks also 
Inglish=Euglish. But kliuk might be tbe Danish or LGer. 
word, and cliacha result of its action upon clench.) : 

trans. To clench, rivet, fix or fasten with nails or 
rivets. Hence Clinked p/V/. a. 

1440 [sce Crencn v3 2). It sall be cleyngked. ¢1460 
Towucley Myst., CT aie 219 For to clynk and for to 
dryfe Therto I am fulle prest. a 1568 Sesmpill Ballates 
(1872) 230 A littill Fleminge berge Off clenkett wark. 
1583 Stanynurst Poems (Arb.) 138 An armoure, With 
male ritchlye shrined, wheare scaals ful horriblye 
clincked. ¢1768 Ross Rock & Wee Pickle Tow (Jam), 
A pair of grey hoggers well clinked benew. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone L.% 51 Double plank, cross nnd cross, and clinked 
together. 1828 Scott 13 af, Perth xxxiv, Yonder gay 
Chief ,. will soon find on his shoulders with what sort of 
blows I clink my rivets! 

Clinkant, obs. form of CLENQUANT. 


Clink-ba‘salt = CLinksTone. 

1818 1B, O'Reitty Greenland 41 Basalt,.with an irregu- 
larity, but sharpness of fracture, like that of the rock, clink 
baad on which stands the castle of Edinburgh. 


CLINK-CLANK. 


Clink-clank, Also clink-to-clank. [See 
CINK 56.1, v.1] A succession or alternation of 
clinking sounds ; fg. a senseless jingle of words. 

@1990 Old Derbysh, Riddle, Clink, clank, under’t bank 
‘Ten agen four (A milkmaid milking]. 1679 Penn Addr, 
Prot. 156 The Priesthood .. by their usurpt Commission of 
Apostleship, their pretended Succession, and their Clink 
Clank of extraordinary Ordination. 1888 Exwortuy I. 
Somerset Word-bk., Comin clink-to-clank along the road. 

Clinker (klinka1), 54.1 Also 7 (in sense 1) 
clincard, -art, -ar. [17th c. ad. earlier Du. 
klinckacrd (Kilian), in mod.Du. and LG, Adinker, 
f. Adinken to sound, ring. ‘The original suffix -aRp 
has been weakened to -er both in Du, and Eng.] 

1. A very hard kind of brick of a pale colour, 
made in Holland, and used for paving. 

1641 Evelyn Diary (1872) I. 26 That goodly aqueduct fat 
Amsterdam] so cunoty wharfed with Klincard brick 
learlter edd, clincars (a kind of white sun-baked brick)], 
which likewise paves the streets. 1662 GERBER Princ. 
33 White or yellow (twice burnt) Flanders Bricks, in Dutch 
called Clinkart, 1663 — Counsel 58 Clinkarls are very fit 
for the Paving of Stables. 1756 Mrs, Catprrwoop Frzi. 
(1884163 This sort of bricks they call clinkers, and are as 
hard as any flint. 18:6 J. Smita Panorama Sc. & Art I. 
387 In Holland, the sireets are everywhere paved with a 
hard kind of bricks, known under the name of clinkers. 
1842 Gwitr Archit. 526 Dutch clinkers and Flemish bricks 
vary little in quality. a 

2. a. A brick whose snrface has become vitrified 
by exposure to intense heat in the kiln or clamp. 
b. A mass of hricks fused by excessive heat, and 
adhering together. 

1659 ‘I’. Wittsrorp Archit, 2 Those [bricks) next the fire 
are best burnl, and such as have nalurally much Niter, or 
Salt-peter in them, with the violence of heat will run, as if 
ceed over for perpetuity : these some call Clinckers. 1727 

RADLEY am. Dict, s.v. Brick, The best and most lasling 
are those that lie next the Fire, have a Gloss upon then, 
and are call’d Clinkers. x1842Gwitt Archit. 526 Burrs and 
clinkers are such bricks as have been _violenily burnt, or 
masses of several bricks run bs asa in a clamp or kiln. 
1881 Afechanic 526 Filled up with rough stones, brick bats, 
clinkers from the brick fields. é 

3. A hard mass formed by the fusion of the earthy 
impurities of coal, lime-stone, iron ore, or the like, 
in a furnace or forge ; a mass of slag. 

1769 Phil. Trans. LX. 70 A kind of Clinker, extracted 
from the ashes of sea coal. 1778 Antig.in Ann. Reg. 151/2 
The cinders or clinkers produced in a lime-kiIn. 1817 
Petnickew Alem. Lettsom 11. 263 Like the clinkers or sla 
..left in the distiller's and brewer's furnaces. 
¥rni, 1. 201 A kind of coal which does not produce clinkers 
—that is, large cinders. 1877 NV. WW. Lincolnsh. Gloss, 
Clinkers, iron slag used for mending highways. 

4, A mass of hardened volcanic lava. 

1850 Dana Geol, iii. 162 Lava and scoria in immense 
masses, piled together in the utmost confusion. ‘They are 
ee clinkers or clinker fields. 1862 — Afan. Geol. 694 
The hardened crust breaksup like iceon a pond, but makes 
black and rough cakes and blocks 100 to 10,000 cubic feet 
in size, which lie piled together over acres or square miles. 
Such masses are..called clinkers. 1880 Q. Kev. Jap. 227 
The tents had been pilched among masses of clinkers. 

5. A scale of oxide of iron formed in forging. 

b. A red powder used to polish steel. 

“3884 F. Batten Watch § Clockm. 220 The coarsest [red 
stuff] known as ‘Clinker’, is used for giving a surface to 
steel after it is tempered. . 

6. Comb., as clinker-field, -hill, etc.; clinker- 
bar (see quot.). - 

1830 WeALE Techn, Dict., Clinker-bar, in steam-engines, 
the bar fixed across the top of the ash-pit for supporting the 
rods used for clearing the fire-bars. 1850 Dana Geol. iii. 
163 note, The pahoihoi regions of Hawaii are often more 
extensive than the associated clinker-fields. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Clinker-hilis, high heaps of 
Iron dross cinders. 

Clinker, 54.2 [f. CLinK v.1 +-rr.] 

1. He who or that which clinks. 

2. spec. a. pl. Fetters (slang). b. A kind of 
West Indian cricket: see quot. 

¢ 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clinkers, the Irons Felons 
wear in Gaols, 1750G. Hucnrs Barbadoes 86 The Clinker, 
or Gully-Belt..is of the Cricket kind, and derives its name 
from the tinkling noise it makes at night. 

3. Comb. clinker-bell, dia?. 

1847-78 HarriweLt, Ciinker-dell, an icicle. 1888 Putman 
Rustic Sk. in Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Jack Vrost 
an’ the clinker-bells all be a-past. 

Clinker, 54.3 [f. Cink v.2 + -ER.] 

1. He who or that which clinches; a clincher. 

1656 S. Hottanp Zara 46 Whether Orlando Smith or 
Oswald, Clinker, 

2. fig. A clenching statement, etc. ; a clencher. 

1733 Swiet Life § Char, Dean S—t., A protestant’s a 
el clinker, It serves for Sceptic and freethinker. 1886 

~ W. Lincoinsh. Gloss. (E. D. 8.), Clinker, a clincher, or 
clencher. I gave him a clipker (ie. a convincing argument). 

3. A clinch-nail. 

3881 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word.bk., Clinker, a nail 
used by shoemakers for protecting the toes of heavy boots. 
1888 Sheffield Giloss., Clinker, a strong nail for shoes. 

“| In the two following there is probably a mixture 
of associations with CLINKER2, and perh, CLINKER 1, 

4. A smart sharp blow. dial. and collog. 

@ 1863 THackeray Mr. § Mrs. Berry i, Berry .. delivers 
a clinker on the gown-boy’s jaw. wt) in Shropsh. Word- 
bk. 1883 in /Tampsh. Gloss. 1887 S. Chesh. Gloss., Clinker, 
€ smart blow, generally on the head, 
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5. slang. (see quot.) (?) Ods. 

¢1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clinker, a crafiy Fellow. 
3725 so in New Cant. Dict. 1736 in Battey (folio). 

6. Com. clinker-built @.: applicd to ships and 
hoats, the external planks of which overlap cach 
other below, and are fastened together with clinched 
copper nails: now practised only with small craft. 
Hence clinker is used in many combinations, some- 
timcs becoming almost adjectival: cf. CLINCHER, 

1769 [see Chincuer 6] Clinker-built. 1804 //2d/ A dvertiser 
ar Jan. 2/3 A boat about fourteen feet long, and six feet 
wide, clinker built. 1837 J. Maccuntocu Proofs Atirrd. 
God I11. 282 The lines on a clinker built vessel .. possess a 

race or beauty to which no one is insensible. 1883 S?. 
ese: Gaz, 9 Nov., These old Yorkshiremen are now 
nearly the only clinker-built vessels of any size left. 

rso2 (Wills & Ine. N.C.(1835) 252 To my wiffe my clinkere 
ligbtner, with all her geare. 1869 Sin E. Reep S4iAdnidd, 
181 The clinker arrangement was prevalenl .. until it was 
superseded by the now almost universal mode of plating. 
31887 Daily News 18 Oct. 2/5 The following fixtures were 
arranged. the University Clinker Fours. 

+ Clinker, v.1 Ofs. [? freq. or dim. of Cine ; 
cf. Aang, hanker.| To cause to shrink or shrivel up. 

1582 Batman On Barthol. xi. iii. 159 Hee [the N' wind] 
..maketh the bodies on earth rough, and clinkereth with 
his coldnesse and drynesse, and makelh sinewes to be con- 
strained, (But the word might be an error for CLinKERy.] 

Clinker (klinkai), v2 [f. Cuinxer 56.1] To 
forma clinker in buming. Hence Clinkered ///.a. 

1866 Pall Mali G. No. 386. 1453/2 A piece of clinkered 
coke. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. WVord-bk. s.v., Coals are 
said to clinker when they cake firmly together in burning. 

Clinker, v.38) [f.Chinker 56.3] drans. To se- 
cure or strengthen with clinkers. Clinkered 
ffl.a., (shoes) studded with nails, ironed. 

1824 Heper Narrative (1828) 1. 169 A number of canoes 
.-many of them..like those which I have lately seen, clink- 
ered, 1858 E, Waucn Chirrup, Young Chirrup donn'd 
hisclinker't shoon. Mod. Newspr., [Ruslics] trampling with 
their clinkered boots over delicate marble slabs. 

+Clinkery, ¢. Os. rare. [Apparently f. 
CLINKER v.1+-¥. The actual history however is 
obscure, for our only example of the vb. is of 
much later date than the adj., and in fact oceurs in 
Batman’s alteration of Trevisa’s ‘makcpclynkcry ’.] 
Contracted or shrivelled with heat or cold. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. vi. (Tollem. MS.), 
Somer dryep mareis and mores and waslep moyslure and 
makeb hem rou3ze and harde and clynkery [so 1495; ed. 
1s@2 clinkerie; Lat. desiccat, et exasperat, et tndurat| and 
full of pittes and holes, /ééd. x1. iii, He [the North Wind] 
..makeb bodies on erpe rou3e and klynkery with his cold- 
nesse and drynesse [fer7z ct corporum Sacit asperitates). 

{Clinket. a. An crror in Phillips ed. 1696 
(and some later dicts.) for Chink in Spenser. b. 
A misprint in Bailey (Halliwell, etc.) for CLINKER, 

1696 Priiips, Ciixket, old word, a Key-hole; whose 
Diminutive is Clicket a Key; used by old Chaucer. 1721- 
Baitey, Clinket, a crafty Fellow. 1847-78 in Hacuiwete.] 

Clinking (kli:nkin), vd. sé. ff. CLINK v.} + 
-1nG1,] The action of the verb Cuinx; the 
making of a sharp metallic sound. 

1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. Prol. 28 Ffor sikerly nere 
clynkyng of youre belles That on youre bridel hange on 
euery syde..I sholde er this han fallen doun for sleepe. 
igs Barctay gloges ii. (1570) B iv/3 The wretched lazar 
with clinking of his bell. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Yen. IV, u. iv. 50 
A long Lease for the clinking of Pewter. 1844 Avs. Smitx 
Adu, Mr. Ledbury ii, The clinking of the cups and saucers, 

Clinking, f//. a. [f. CLINK v.1+-1NG 2] 

1, That clinks or tinkles. (In quot. 1856 there 
may be a reference to CLINKER sé.) 4.) 

1734 Gav Trivia Poems 1745 I. 143 Safe thro’ the wet on 
clinking pattens tread. 1760 GotpsM. Cit. World Ixxxv, 
Ye dear tbree clinking shillings in my pocket’s bottom. 
1856 R. Vaucnan Afystics (1860) IL. xin. iii. 272 He stood 
upon the shoulder of a volcano, among the clinking scoriz. 
1871 Parcrave Lyr. Poems 10 The clinking bell, Far off, 
yet nigh. = A 

2. slang. Used intensively, as ad7. or adv., like 
chopping, clipping, whacking, rattling, ctc. 

1868 Daily Tel. 6 June, Vermouth was a clinking good 
horse. re Daily News 28 Oct. 6/4 There was a clinking 
finish for the Feather Plate. 1880 L. J. Jensincs Rambles 
among Hills 95 The driver .. declared that it (the bridge] 
was a ‘clinkin’ good one’. 

Clinkstone. A/i. [After Ger. Aingsteri: so 
called from its clinking like iron when struck.] A 
compact felspathic rock, generally of a greyish-blue 
colour,.and distinguished from grey basalt by its 
lower specific gravity. 

181x Pinkerton Petra, I. 75 Clink-stone... has no sort of 
relation to the family of basalts. x850 Daupexy A fo. 
The, xii, (ed. 2) 418 Clinkstone..has beep shewn by Gmelin 
to be an intimate mixture of glassy felspar with a zeolite. 
1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. vii. 134 ‘The clinkslones or 
phonolites differ little from tbe basalts in composition. 1877 
A. BE. Epwarps Uf Nile xvii. 456 They [the stones] ring 
like clinkstone when struck. 

Clinkum-clanukum, also clinkum-clank, 
= CLINK-CLANK, or expressing a trochaic variety 
of the same sound. 

x605 7ryali Chev. 1.1. in Bullen O. 72, III. 285 Tis the 
tricke of most of these Sergeants, all clincum clancum, 
1769 in Chambers Scot. Songs (1829) 42 Wi’ clinkum-clan- 
kum ower their crowns, The lads began to fa’, then. 1816 
J. Gicurist Philos. Etym. 175 This wey poetic, 
clinkam clankum generation. 1856 Masson £ss., 7h. Poetry 


. CLINOMETRIC. 


444 The clinkum-clankum of a bell. 1887 Stevenson 
Underw. i. v. 89 The clinkum-clank o° Sabbath bells. 


Clino- (kline). A/iz. Combining form of Gr. 
stem #Aw- in the sense of ‘sloping, inclining’ (ef. 
xdiv-y bed, #Aiv-ev to slope, slant, dAunjs unbent) ; 
used in connexion with the monoclinic system of 
crystals, characterized by one planc of symmetry. 

1, In names of minerals, as Clinochlore [Gr. 
xAwp-és green], a mineral resembling Cuiorite, 
but crystallizing on the monoclinic system ; also a 
synonym for CoRUNDUPHILITE. Climnoclase, also 
Clino-clasite [Ado-is fracture, f. Ad-ewv to break], 
a monoclinic subtranslucent arscnate of copper. 
Clino-crocite [spdx-os saffron], a ycllow sulphate 
ofalumina of uncertain composition. Clinoe-drite, 
a synonym of TrTRAHEDRITE, Clinohu-mite 
[see Humire], a monoclinic species of humite. 
Clnopheeite (Gr. pads dusky, dark], a hydrous 
sulphate of iron, potassium, and sodium, resulting 
froin the decomposition of pyrites. (Dana.) 

185x Amer. Frnt, Sc. Ser. u. X11. 341, I propose .. the 
name clinochlore, in allusion to the great obliquity between 
the optic axes, and its green color. 1863 72 Watts Jct. 
Chen. 5.v. Clinochlore, Vhe crystals of clinochlore are hemi- 
hedral, and have a micaceous siructure. 1850 Dana J/in, 
zoo Clinoclase, 1882 /éé/, App. ui. 28 Clinocrocite. 1879 
— Alan, Alin. 281 Clinchumite ts monoclinic. 1882 — A/s. 
App. m1. 28 Clinophzite. 

2. In other words: as Clinoba‘sie a. = ¢/ino- 
rhombic. Clinodia‘gonal, a. sé. the inclined axis 
in the monoclinic system of crystals; b. avy. per- 
taining to, or in the line of, this axis. Clino- 
he-dric, ‘applied to forms of crystals in which the 
co-ordinate planes are not perpendicular amony 
themselves’ (Syd. Soc. Zex.). Clinopinacoid 
(Gr. aivag, mivax-os a board], one of the three 
principal plaues in the monoclinic system, rnnning 
parallel to the vertical and inclined axes. Clino- 
rhombic a., -rho-mboid, crystallizing in an 
oblique rhombic form, monoclinic. 

1888 F. H. Waren Gloss. Terms Rocks, Monoclinic .. 
Synonyms, Clinobasic, Clinorhombic. 1899 Rutiry Stid. 
Kocks x. 92 Cleavage parallel to the base and clinodiagonal. 
bid. 93 The sectional plane almost coincides with the clino- 
pinakoid. 1858 ‘THupicnum Urine 48 Chloride of Sodium 
crystallizes in clino-rhombic prisins of greal lustre, 

&. Also prefixed to ccrtain crystallographic forms 
when in the monoclinic system, as c/*no-dome, 
“prism, -pyramid. 

Clinograph klei-nograf). [f.-Crixo-+-crapn.] 

1888 A thenxur 14 Apr. 472/3 The ingenious clinograph 
of Mr. Macgeorge—an insIrument for ascertaining the de- 
flection of a bore-hole. 

Clinographic (kloinografik’, a. [f. Ci1xo- 
+ Gr. ypague-ds of writing or drawing: see -1¢.] 
Pertaining to that mode of projection in drawing, 
in which the rays are assumed to fall obliquely on 
the plane of projection. In mod. Dicts. 

Clinoid (kloinoid), a Amat. fad. mod. L. 
clinotdes, f£. Gr. #Aiv-n bed; sce -om; cf. F. e//- 
noide.| Resembling a bed: applicd to the four 
processes or apophyses of the sphenoid bone, from 
their resemblance to the knobs of a bedstead, or 
from enclosing a quadrilateral space. (Littré.) 

Clinoid plate, the posterior boundary of the pituitary fossa 
of the sphenoid bone. Clinotd ridge, wall, one of Ihe two 
transverse vertical walls of cartilage before and behind the 
pituitary body in the cranium of embryo fowls. 

3741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 116 On the internat Surface of 
this Bone three Apophyses .. are commonly described .. 
which are called Clinoid, from their Resemblance to the 
Supporters of a Bed. 1854 Owen in Crrc. Sc. (¢ 1865) HT. 

7/2 Welt defined. .by the. . posterior clinoid processes, 1881 

livart Cat 69 The clinoid plate. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex, sv. 
Clinoid, Clinoid walls. .are situated in front of tbe anterior 
termination of the notochord. 

b. seebst. =Clinoid process. 

18534 Owen in Cire. Sc. IL. 86/2 The sella turcica is deep, 
and well defined by both the anlerior and posterior clin- 
oids. 

Clinometer (kleing-métas). [f. CLINO- + pér por 
measure.] A mcasurer of slopes and clevations. 

1. An instrument for measuring the dip of mineral 
strata or for determining the slope of cuttings, 
embankments, etc.; also for taking altitudes. _ 

x81x Edin, Rev. XIX. 222 The compass for measuring 
the bearings of the strata, and the clinometer for estimating 
their dip. 1869 Pratiies Mesuz, viii. 240 By an observa- 
tion with our clinometer the height seemed greater. 1879 
Le Conte Elem, Geol. 176 A clinometer ., The most con- 
venient form is a pocket compass contaming a pendulum 
to indicate the angle of dip. - 

Applied to various othcr instruments | for 
measuring (a.) the angle of elevation of a rifle ; 
(b.) the roll of a ship at sca; also (¢.) ‘a car- 
penter’s tool for levelling up sills and other hori- 
zontal framing-timbers ’ (Knight Dect. Mech.). 

31864 Daily Ted. 20 Aug., Competitors may use the clino- 
meter to take the angle of elevation .. The Clinometer of 
also be used to re-adjust the angle of elevation during trial 
1885 Lavy Brassey fhe 7rades 18 The clinometer. .having 
registered a roll of 50° to port and 40° to starboard on the 
night of the storm, declined to register any more, 

Clinometric (kleinometrik), a. =next. 
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CLINOMETRICAL. 


Clinometrical (kloinome trikil), a. [f.CLINo- 
METER + -10 + -AL1,] 

1. Pertaining to or determined by the clinometer. 

1885 Lavy Brassey The Trades 379 The perpetual rolling 
nnd tossing of the vessel had warned us that..the maximum 
clinometrical angle of the swing-table would ere long be 
reached. | et 

2. Afin. Pertaining to the measurement of obliqne 
crystalline forms. 

Clinometry (kleingmétri). [f. Crixo- + 
-peTpia measuring.) The measurement of the in- 
clination of strata. In mod. Dicts. 

Clinquant (klinkant), az. and sd. Also 7 clin- 
kant, -cquant, -ckant, -cant. [a. F. cdinguand 
clinking, tinkling, pr. pple. of obs. vb. ¢cdinguer, 
a. Du. &dinken to clink, ring. Found in 15th c. 
in or clinguané gold in thin plates, leaf-gold.] 

A. adj. Glittering with gold or silver, and hence 
with metallic imitations of these; tinselled, ‘dressed 
in spangles’ (J.). 

1891 Svivester Battail of Jory 184 Hee doth not nicely 
prank Inclinguant Pomp... But arm‘din Steel. 1613 Suaxs. 
flen.V/1/F, tt. 19 The French, All Clinguant all in Gold, like 
Heathen Gods Shone downe the English. 1623 Fretcurr 
& Rowrey Mand Milly. ii, A clinquant petticoat of some 
rich stuff, To catch the eye. 1635 Brome Sparagus Garden 
au.v, Courtiers Clinquant, and no counterfeit stuffe upon 
‘hem. 1658 Ossorn Adv. Son (1673) 200 A gentile Garb 
and decent Habit: yet. .not Clinckant or Rich, since Gold 
lace, Rings or Jewels, hath not seldom rendred Travellers 
the prey of Braves and Murderers. 1676 Snapwett Vir- 
tuoso .i, Fine sparks. .very clinquent, slight, and bright 
. make a very pretty show at first; but the ‘Tinsel-Gentle- 
men do so tarnish in the wearing. 1839 Fraser's Mag. 115 
In ‘clinquant gold’ the sovereign sun walks round. 

7, 
bd fBse 

1613 Cuapman Masgue inns Crt. Plays 1873 111. 110 
Inure thy souldiers to hardnes, tis bonorable, though not 
clinkant. 1682 Suapweu.. A/edal Fp. Ab, He has an casi- 
ness in Rime, and a knack at Versifying, and can make a 
slight thing seem pretty and clinquant. 

B. sh. (Fr. cinguant was short for or clinguant, 
and originally meant real gold in leaf or thin 
plates, nsed for decorative purposes. Thence it 
was extended to imitations.) 


1. Imitation of gold leaf; tinsel ; Dutcb gold. 

1691 Rav N.C. Wds., Clincguant, brass thinly wrought 
out into leaves. 1874 KyicHt Dict. Mech. 1. 63/2 sv. 
Alloy, Clinquant, sanie as yellow copper, Dutch gold. 

2. Literary or artistic ‘ tinsel ’, false glitter. 

1711 Appison Spect. No. 55, 1.. agree with Monsieur 

joileau, that one Verse in Virgil is worth all the Clincant 
or Tinsel of Tasso (le clinguant du Lasse). 1762-71 H. 
Watpote Vertue's Anecd. Faint, (1786) I). 27 Lely sup- 
plied the want of taste withclinquant. 1839 Fraser's Mag. 
XIX. 65 The worst portion of the silly bits of clinquant 
strung together, and called gems of beauty. 

Clint (klint}, 56. Chiefly Sc. Obs. exe. dial, 
Also elynt, klynte. [a. Da. and Sw. £/né:—OSw. 
kitnter, \cel. Alelir, rock. Cf. Cuet.] 

1. A hard or flinty rock ; a hard rock projecting 
on the side of a hill or river, or in the bed of a 
stream; a part of acrag standing out between 
crevices or fissures. 

a3300 Cursor Al, 17590 (Cott.) Pir cainif Iuus sent into 
clinttes and into clous ‘V'o seke iesu. a 1400-50 Alexander 
4830 3it fand he clouen purge be clynt twacrasid gatis. 1533 
Bettennen Livy (1822) Introd. 8 The passage and stremes 
.-full of crag and clint. 1845 Frnl. X. Agric. Soc. Eng. 
V1. 1. 95 Nibbling out..every patch. .up tothe very teeth of 
the hard and sturdy grey clints. 

2. Curling. ‘A rough, coarse stone, always first 
thrown off..as being most likely to keep its 


place on the ice’ (Jam.), 

1 D. Davipson Seasons 116 (Jam.) 'Gainst the herd 
{he} Dang frae his clint a flaw. 

+Clint, clent, v. Ods. exc. dial. By-form or 
deriy. form of Cink, clinch, clench. 

(Were it not for the mod. dial. use, we might suspect 
misprint of-¢ for & in the quotations.) 

1575 Tursery. Fadconric 226 It shall not bee amysse, to 
clynte or nig them faste togetber. 1655 Futier CA. //ist, 
at.iii. § 28 ‘The ‘ Statute of Pramunire’. .clinted (ed. (1845) 
31. 296, clinched] the naile which now was driven in, 1881 
f. Wight Gloss., Clented, clenched; applied to horse-shoes, 

Clinting, v4/.sb. rare—'. App. altered from 
clinking, ? to express a modified sound. 

e18s50 THackeray Peg of Limavaddy, Mountains stretch'd 
nround, Gloomy was their tinting, And the horse’s hoofs 
Made a dismal clinting. 

Clintonite (klintonsit), Afi. [Named, 1828, 
after De Witt Clinton: see -1TE.] A variety (or a 


synonym) of SEYBERTITE. 

1831 Amer. Frnt, Sc. XUX. 159 Dr. ae presented 
bronzite (Clintonite) from Orange Co. 1843 L. C. Back 
Alin, N.Y. 362 The name clinionite was given it by the 
discoverers in honor of De Witt Clinton, 1868 in Dana A/in. 

Clinty (klinti), a. Chiefly Sc. [f. Cunt sé, 
+-y.] Consisting of or characterized by clints. 

1513 Dovctas Anes vit. Prol. 40 Cauld clynty clewis. 
1 Ramsav Robt. Richy & Sandy 11 The islanty craigs. 
1857 A. Jerrrey Roxburghshire 1. 270 The country round 


full of clinty knolls. 

Clio: (laio). [Gri Kxent (f. wxe-ew to @ele- 
brate), proper name of the Muse of epic poetry 
and history ; also of a sea-nymph, sister of Beroe 


(whence tbe zoological sense).] 
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1. Zool. A genus of pteropods found in the Arctic 
and Antarctic seas: see qnot. 

3835 Kiray Hab, & fast. Anin 1. ix. 268 The Boreal 
Clio..has a gelatinous body, is defended by no shell, and 
affords food to the whales, etc. 


2. Astron. The 84th minor planet or asteroid. 

1867 Larpner & Dunkin Handtk. Astron, xv. 230 Clio 
« -was first observed on the 25th of August, 1865, shining as 
a star of the tepth magnitude. 


Clip (klip), v1. Forms: 1 elyppan, (clioppen, 
cliopen), 2 -en, 3-4 cluppe.n, 4 clep(pe, 4-6 
clyppe, clyp, clepe, 4-7 clipp(e, (5 clype, 
klyppe), 4- clip. [OE. clyffan weak vb. :— 
OTeut. type *A/uppjan: cf. OF ris. &eppa in same 
sense (‘cleppa and kessa’ Richtbofen); Noith 
Fris. £/éb1n to kiss (Johansen) ; also ON. £é/a to 
‘clip’, pinch, and Ger. A/uffe ‘ barnacles, corn- 
tongs’, OHG. ch/uppa tongs. clamp, split stick to 
grasp or hold. Outside Tentontc, Hildebrand 
in Grimm, s.v. 4/afler, compares Lith. g/ébu7 to 
embrace, and OSlav. g/tbijatt, glibéls to be seized.] 

1. ¢rans. To clasp witb tbe arms, embrace, hug. 


arch. and dial, 

cgso Lindisf, Gosp. Mark ix. 36 Clioppende [Aushz, 
cliopende] was. ¢1000 AULFRic fee xxix. 13 Da aras he 
tozeanes and clypte hine. azaqgo Ureisun in Cott, Hom. 
185 Fle cpeneb swa pe moder hire earmes hire leoue child 
for to cluppen. ¢ 3300 Aeket 288 Ili custen hem fasie and 
clupte. ¢1320 R, Brunne Afedst. 152 Hys fete..he clep- 

p, and swetly kysseb. ¢2 Cuaucer Merch, 1. 1169 
Ve kisseth hire and clippeth hire ful ofte. 1432-s0 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) V1. 343 A wulf was founde clippende the 
hedde of seynte Edmunde. 1460 Lydeans Disc. 578 That 
oon held..A mayde yclepte yn hysarme. c1s00 54. Mayd 
Emlyn in Poet. Tracts (1842) 27 Bycause he coude clepe 
her, She called hym a whypper. 1581 T. Howeut Deuises 
(1879) 229 Venus sonne, whom she doth clip and kisse. 1607 
Suaks. Cor. 1. vi. 29 Let me clip ye In Armes as sound, as 
when I woo'd in heart. @1701 Seater Poens Wks, 1722 
I. rg He like the Bear of Love, her Body Clips. ¢ 1840 
Hoon Sallads, ‘ What can an old nan do *, Love will not 
cliphim, 1877 WV. WW. Lincolush, Gloss. sv., ‘1 seed 'em 
clippin’ an cuddlin’ one another agéan th’ pin-fold." 

¢897 K. iceren Gregory's Past. xli. 298 Des worldgilp.. 
be hie clyppad & lufiad. rg08 Fisuer Wks. 67 We... 
studyously..clyppe and in maner kysse it [sin]. 1633 P. 
Fietcuer Pisce. Eel. v. ii, The warmer sunne..With firie 
=rms clipping the wanton ground, 1819 B. Corxwact Dram. 
Se. Julian the Apost, ii, Shall the grave Clip us for ever in 
its chilling arms. 


ec. éransf. Said of amplexicaul Icaves. 
1597 Geraro Sferbal i. cv. § 3. 174 Large leaves .. clip- 
ping or embracing the stalke round about. 


d. with advb. or prep. complement. 

¢1320 R. Brunne A/edst, 932 She clypped hyt up on here 
brest. 1398 Trevisa Barth De P, rs XVItL. 1x. (1495) 763 
Serpentes wrappyth and clyppyth themself togyder. ¢ 1530 
Spirit. Couns, ¥ vij, That in ly 1] maye clyppe the to me, 

e. absol. and intr, 

¢1305 Land Cokayne 173m E. E. P, (1862) 161 pilk monk 
bat clepip best .. Of him is hope... To be sone uadir abbot. 
1393 Lanct. P. PU. C. xxi. 464 Cluppe we in couenaunt and 
ech of ous cusse ober. Ferne &8laz. Gentrie 63 That 
wife..which clepeth with her adulterer. 1587 A/irr. Alag., 
Sabrina xxi. 3, 1 fast mine armes about her clipt did make, 
1607 ‘Torsett Serpents (1653) 645 A swarm of Bees .. a Bay- 
tree did attain, Where leg in leg they cleaped fast [ pedtdus 
per mutua uexts), 

2. (rans. To snrronnd closely, cncircle, encompass, 
‘bug’. Also with adout, in. 

c8ag Vesp. Psalter x\viili). 12 YmbsellaS sion and clyppad 
hie. 1398 Trevisa Harth. De P. R. it. iv.(1495) 31 Aungels 
..ben soo clypped wyth the habyte of vertues. 1587 Gol.p- 
inc De Mornay iii. 36 The dreadfull Sea which cleaps the 
same [the Earth] about, 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. i.2 As 
Amphitrite clips this Nand Fortunate. 1781 Cowrer Ex- 
fostulation 551 Yon fair sea, That clips thy shores, 1830 
Texnyson Pocws 125 A snake her forehead clips. 1842 Sir 
Il. Tavtor Edwin v. v. (D.), The Northmen.. clipped us 
round at Stoke. 


3. To grip tightly, clutch, hold in a tight grasp. 

a@1000 Cadmon's Gen, 1569 (Gr.) Heafodswima heortan 
clypte. ¢1470 Henry Wallace ix. 147 The mekill barge 
had nocht thaim clyppyt fast. 1513 Dovctas Aineis xt. 
xiii. 169 The happy goishalk, we se .. The sylly dow .. he 
clyppis at the Iast. 1570-6 | amearve /eramd, Kent (1826) 
319 When grace was done, The Bolle in hande she clipt. 
1801 W. Fecton Carriagrs |. 100 The standard-plates..c ip 
. the transom. 1868 W. Cottins A/oonst. 1, 298 Some soft 
yellow stuff, that. .clipped her tight (in the form of a jacket) 
round tbe waist. 

absol. 3377 Lanot. /. Pd. B. xvu. 188 Powere hem failleth To 
clucche or to clawe, toclyppe or to holde. 1796 Coterpcr. 
Destiny Nations, The air clipp’d keen, the night was 
fang’d with frost. 

Clip (klip), 7.2 [ME. cite n, at first northern, 
and prob. a. ON. £/ipp-a (Norw., Sw. a Da. 
Alippe) in this sense. Iu same sense also LG. has 
Alippen (Schiitze), Fris. (Wangeroog), 4/ip-pen, 
N.Fris. Adappen, keppen. 

The ON. and LG. &/ippa, klifpen, was prob. identical 
with LG. &/iffem to make a sharp sound, cited under Cup 
va, the application being transferred, as in clack, click, 
clauk, clink, clap, from the sound to associated sharp actions; 
senses 6, 7, and Cuip 56.2 4, show that the notion of cutting 
is not inseparable from the word. There may also have 
been onomatopecic influence : in the utterance of ¢/if, as of 
sutp, there is a cut-short effect, which aptly suits the act.] 


1. ¢rans. To cut with scissors or shears, often 


-not detain him to clip his ticket. 


6 CLIP. 


with the notion of making trim and tidy. Also, b, 
To cut or snip (a part) away, off, oul, from. 

¢1z00 Ormin 4106 To clippenn swa cnapess shapp. 
1393 Gower Conf. 11. 318 Out he clippeth..Her tunge with 
a paire of sheres, ¢ 1§32 Dewes in Palsgr. (1852) 956 To 
clyppe heares, fonser, 1535 CoverDALe er. xlviii. 37 All 
heades shall be shauen, and all beerdes clipped [1611 clipt} 
off. 1608 Suaks. Per. (Globe) v. iii 74 This ornament... will 
I clip to form. 1618 Botton Florus u. xv. 135 The matrons 
clipi the haire of their beads to make cordage for engins. 
1650 Futter Pisgah 404 God, twice as it were..clipt tbe 
treasures of the Temple with the cisers. 1664 Evetyn A’ad. 
fort, (1729) 195 Dress up .. your Strawbery Beds, clipping 
away all their Runners. 1709 Stee 7atler No. 112 P2 
(He] clipped the Wings. .of his innocent Captives. 1850 
Carivie Latter-d. Pamph. v, (1872) 154 To clip off a bit 
of bis eloquent tongue. 1873 C. Roaixson N.S. Wales 59 
The following paragraphs, clipped from the.. A/orning 
Herald. 1884 Law Times 3401/2 The man at the gate did 
absol. 1798 Soutuey Eng, 
Eclogues 1, Tell me where to clip. 

Jig. cxaco Ormin 4248 Uss birrb clippenn all awe33 Pe 
flashess fule wille. 1871 B. Tavtor Fass? (1875) 11. 11. iti. 
149 The father’s hour of rapture clips Hate from the heart, 

. To form or mark by clipping. 

1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1549/4 Stollen..a Black Brown Nag 

-.an R clipp'd on the near Buttock. 

ce. phr. 70 clip the wings of: lil. to cut (a 
bird’s) wings short so as to disable it from flight ; 
hence, to check any one’s aspirations or ambition, 
cripple bis strength, resources, or action. 

1590 MarLowe Afassacre Paris ut ii, Away to prison with 
him! Fl clip his wings. 1599 Marston Sco. Vitlanie i. 
viii. 213 Ist possible such sensuall action Should clip the 
wings of contemplation? 1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg. 1v. 161 
To clip the Wings Of their high-fl ying Arbitrary Kings. 
3845 S. Austin Aanke's l/ist. Ref 11. 339 H he could not 
succeed in clipping the wings of his restless neighbour. 1874 
Bracke Sed/-cult, 10 Toclip the wings of our conceit. 

2. sfec. To cut the hatr off; to poll. 

1386 Cuaucer Miller's T. 140 Wel koude he laten blood 
and clippe and shaue. ¢1400 Afol. Loll.95 3e schal not .. 
clip pe be in to round, 1 CoveERDALE eee xvi. 5 No 
man shall clippe or shaue himselff for them. 1686 J. Ser- 
jeant Hist. Monast. Convent. 39 They are brought to the 
Monastery, and then washed, c hipped and shaved. 3859 
Jerunnee Jrreaey viii 131 Hair-merchants. .travel through 
the country, clipping tbe heads of the peasant-girls. 

3. spec. To shear (sheep) ; to cut off (their fleece 
or wool). 

¢ 1200 Ormtn 1189 Pe shep onfob Meocliz, patt mann itt 
clippepp. 1 Wvceur Gen. xxx1. 19 Laban was goon to 
the sheep that shulden be clippid. 1483 Act 1 Xich. L//, 
c.8§14 The same Wool. {shall} be as it is clipped. 1923 
Fivzners, usd. § 44 Yf your shepe be newe clypped. 
1610 Heacey St. Aug. Citie of God 516 Like a lamb when 
it is clipped, he (i.e. Christ] was silent. 1842 Biscnorr 
Woollen Manuf. 11, 128 The price is. .expected to fall..as 
soon as the flocks are clipped. 

absol. c1420 Pallad.on Wri, 1.1164 Toles forto gelde and 
clypeand shere, 1643 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 20 A faire day 
the day before hee clippe, that the wooll may hee dry. 1884 
Q. Victorta More Leaves 149 Women were sitting close 
under the wall, also clipping. 

b. To yield on being clipped. 

1879 Wrichtson in Cassels Techn. Educ. VV, 238/1 There 
were. .sheepin the pen that would clip as much or more wool. 

4. spec. To mutilate (current coin) by fraudu- 
lently paring the edges. 

3494 Faavan vu 386 The Kynges coygne .. was clypped 
ea washed in suche wyse that it was therby wonderfully 
mynysshed. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 126 There should 
be no deceyt used by diminishing or clippin: ri same. 
3688 Lond, Gaz No. 2352/4 Such as clip and deface His 
Majesty's Coyn. 3855 Macavtay //ist. Eng. IV. 620 To 
clip the coin was ope of tbe..most profitable kinds of fraud. 

. absol, 

1go8 Rarctay Shyp of Folys (1874) V3. 222 In theyr 
wretchyd ryches to abounde, They clyp, they coyne. 43734 
Nortn Lives 11, 241 A fellow was accused for clipping. 
755 Macavtay (ist, Eng. 1V. 623 The practice of clipping. 

. fig. To cut sbort, curtail, diminish. 

1588 Suaxs. LZ, L. L, y. ii. 603 //ol. ludas I am, ycliped 
Machabeus, Dxmr. ludas Machabeus clipt, is plaine Tudas, 
1628 Prvxxe Coens. Corens 66 Me pares, and clips the Scrip- 
ture. 3858 Cartyre Predh. Gt. (1865) I. 1. iv. 66 Pfalz must 
be reinstated, though with territories much clipped. a. 

b. sfec. ‘To cut (words) short; to omit by indis- 
tinct or hurried utterance syllables and parts of 
words ; to pronounce impericctly. 

1sa6 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 158 Not clipping the 
syllables, not skyppyng De le. 1642 J. Tavtor God's 
hia tA. Vil. O9 Tefine runkard] shall lispe and clip his 

English. 2755 Alem. Capt. P. Drake U1. iit 81 He was 
pretty far overcome by the Champaign, for he clipped the 
Queen's English. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop A/rs. Halsd. 11, xxvi, 
(1885) 291 Clipping her words in her vehemence. 

ec. abso/. and intr. 

he me Blind Guide iv. 76 Why pilfer you from my 
words? Why clip you? 1876 IWVhitéy Gloss. s.v.. The day 
begins to clip, 18977 N, W. Linc. Gloss. sv, Clip, ‘The 
days clip off sorely; we shall hev winter here afore we 
know where we are.’ : 

6. intr. To move the wings rapidly ; to fly rapidly. 
Also lo clip tt. arch, 

1613-6 W. Browne Sri. Past. 1.1, O yee blessed Muses ! 
.. Whose truest lovers never clip with age. 1635 QuarLes 
Embl.u, xii, (1718) 173 If she springs away The wings of 
vengeance clip asfastas they, férd, v. xiii.(D,), Now 1 would 
spring from earth, and chp away. 1666 Drvpen Ann. 
Afirab, 86 Some falcon. . flies nt check and clips it down the 
wind. 1850 II. Coteripcr Pocms 11. 115 Wavy motion as, 
on wings unfurled, A seraph clips Empyreal. 

7. intr. (collog.) Vo move or run quickly. Cf. cué, 


CLIP. 


“3833 M. Scorr Tom Cringle xii. (1859) 281 He clipped into 
the water with the speed of light. 1837-40 HaLisurTon 
Clockn:. (x862) 46 He sees a steam-boat a clippin it by him 
like mad. 1843-4 — Sam Stick in Exg, viii. (Bartlett), I ran 
all the way, right down as hard as I could clip. 

+ Clip, v.3 Ods. Also 5 clyppen, cleppen. [Cf. 
OF ris. kippa, klcppa to ring (a bell), LG. Alippen 
to sound, resound, EFris. £//Afer to clink, etc., 
Ger. dial. £ifen to yclp :—orig. type 4p pian, 
f. root 2/7, f)-, in ahlaut relation to *£/ap(p -; 
see Chap and CLErEv.] ‘To clink, to ring (a bell). 

€1440 Promp. Parv., Cleppyn or clynchyn (PyNson 1499, 
clippyn or clynkyn\, 7taxio. Clepynz (MS. 1490 clep- 
pyaze or clyngynge of a bell’. —Clynkyn sxf7a in clyppyn. 

‘t Clip, v.4 [Erroneously curtailed from CLIPps v., 
the final s being-taken as inflexional. So EFris. 
klip, klips.) = Ecutese. 

ex400 Destr. Troy 426 The clere Sune neuer clippit oyt of 
course yet, But whan Criste on the crosse for our care 
deghit. 1480 Rodt, Denyll (1798) 2x The cloudes had in 
elypped {in Hazl. £. 2. Poetry 1. 238 y-clypped] the sunne 
or grace. 1549 Compl, Scotl. vi. 56 ‘Ihe soune is maid ob- 
scure til vs quhen it clips. . 

Clip (klip), 54. Forms: 5-6 elipp‘e, 6 clyp, 
6-chp. [f. Crip v.?] 

+1. An cimbrace. Oés. 

[1560 Nice Wanton in Hazl. Dedsley 11. 180 Cards, dice, 
kiss, clip, and so forth.] 1581 Sipney Astr. & Stefla (1622) 
533 Not vsde to frozen clips. a 1683 Otpuam Peet. JVks. 
(1686) 120 If her fond clip With loose embraces oft his Neck 
surround. : * 

2. That which clips or clasps; an instrument or 
device which clasps or grips objects tightly and so 
holds them fast, e. g. 

A grappling-iron ; an appliance for suspending a pot, that 
has no bail, by its ears or cleats; in Fishing, a gaff or cleek 
(Se); in Carriages, the embracing-strap which connects the 
springs and axle; in /arriery, a projecting flange on the 
upper surface of the toe of a horse-shoe, which clasps the 
front of the hoof ; a spring-holder for letters or papers, etc. 

1470 Henry Wadlace x. 855 Athir inp) othir festynyt 
with clippys keyn. 1359 IWil/s & /av. N.C. (1835) 183 In 
the kitchin. .three yron crookes..thre paire of yron clippes. 
1594 Church. Acc. Shrewsbury Abbey in Miss Jackson 
Shrapsh. Word-bk., Three clypes of iron for settynge to the 
newe pala vjd. 1737 in Ramsay Se. Prov. (1776) 52 (Jam.) 
May wane pot may need my clips. 1791-9 Sfatist. Ace. 
Moray V1. 557 Jam.) Long iron hooks, here called clips, 
are used for catching the fish. 1801 W. Ferton Carriages 
102 A clip,.is placed over tbe axletree, and secures it in the 
bed to which it is bolted, and is also used for other pur- 
poses. 1831 Youatr //orse xxi, Clips are .. necessary on 
the shoes of all heavy horses. 1854 J. Hoce Microsc. 
t. ii, 36 A spring clip for holding the objects under exam- 
ination. 1865 ie G. Bertram Harvest Sea v. (1873) 114 A 
Yanding-clip or gaff, such as is used in salmon-fishing, is 
useful. 1881 RIES Jackson Shropsh. Word-bky Clip, a 
clamp of iron perforated at each end. .applied as a bandage 
to a weak or fractured part of an implement. 1888 W. Rve 
Xecords, etc. x3 Clips like music-books with springs at the 
back..are better than a loose portfolio. é 

b. Croguct. A marker which may be ciasped on 
a particular hoop to indicate ft. 

1872 R. Prion Croguet 49 Sets..without_a cross-bar to the 

egs to fix aclip upon. 1875 J. Heatn Croguet Player 23 
Whe best clips .. are made with a spring, so that the player 
has only to release his hold, and the clip, closing, fastens 
itself on the hoop. 

@. transf. and fig. 

1676 Grew Anat. Plants ww. 1. i.§ 13 Of every pair of 
Leaves, the half of one is reciprocally received bet ween the 
two halfs of another, and may therefore be called the cleep. 
1877 G. Saintssury in Academy x10 Feb, 113 The peculiar 
clip which keeps the characters of a novel together. 

3. atirid. and Comé., with the sense ‘that has, or 
acts as, a clip’; as in c/ip-drum, -lense, -washer ; 
clip-hook, a hook closing with a clip or spring 
(cf. CLIPPER, CLEV182b) ; clip-plate, the axle-hand 
of a wheel. 

186r Times 11 July, A simple .. cight-horse engine .. 
stationed at one corner of a field, with a *clip drum on a 
separate pair of carriage wheels placed beside. 1882 Narrs 
Seamanship ed. 6) 129 *Clipp hooks for the tack to hook to. 
1879 Ruttey Study Rocks vi. 45 This *clip-lens is... better 
than a watch-maker’s eye-glass. 1868 Daily Tel. 3 July, 
A 12-inch shell .. struck the 15-inch portion of the target .. 
damaging a *clipwasher, and breaking a 24-inch bolt. 

a (klip), 56.2% [f. Crip 7.2 

1. f2. Shears (esp. for wool). 

1681 fry. in Biggar & Louse of Fleming (x862)63 Ane pair 
of clipes 20/. 1724 Ramsav 7ea-t. Afise. (1733) IL. 181 A 
pair of clips, a graip, a flail. x78 Burns Poor Alailie’s 
Elegy vi, A bonnier fleesh ne’er cross’d the clips. 

2. That which is clipped or cut; a clipping. 

1863 ATKINSON Provinc, Danby, A short piece cut off; 
e.g. a pattern of cloth or calico. : 

b. sfec. The whole quantity of wool shom in 
any place, or in one season. 

@ 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia s.v., ‘Farmer A. had but a 
very moderate clip this year.’ 1842 Riscnorr Woollen 
Afannf 11. 94 The clip of 1827 is large. 1867 isees 18 
Nov. 7/2 Every prospect of an abundant clip. 

3. An act of clipping or shearing. 

@ 182g Forpy Voc. £. Anglia, Clip, the act of shearing. 
1885 Airmghm. Daily Post 5 Jan.6/6 Wigher prices must 
naturally be expected between now and the next clip. A/od, 
collog. \'ve just been having a clip at the barber's, 

4. A smart blow, stroke, or ‘cut’. 

1830 Marryat A?tug’s Ocun xxvi, The master fires .. and 
hits the cata clip onthe neck. 1837-40 Hatisurton Clock. 
(1862) 89 He made a pull at the old fashioned sword .. and 
drawin it out he made a clip at him, 1847-78 Haruwett, 
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Clip, a blow or stroke. 1860 BartLett Dict, Amer., Clip, 
a blow or stroke with the hand; as ‘He hit him a clip’. 

5. attrib. and Comé., as clip-mark sb.; c?p- 
marked, winged adjs.; clip-collector, one who 
collects for customers newspaper cuttings upon any 
special suhject; clip-house, a clipping-house (q.v.); 
clip-shears (Se. da/.\, an earwig. 

1888 #all Mall G. 19 May 4/1 Messis. Curteis, the clip 
collectors. 31567 Acts Fas. Vi (1814) 45 (Jam ) That “clip- 
houssis [ed. 1597, § 19 clipping-houses] be maid within evyry 
burcht quhair neid requiris. 1706 Lend. Gaz. No. 4236/8 
A *clip Mark N. A. on each side her Rump. 168 (hit, No. 
1859/8 A brown Gelding .. *Clip-marked with I. D. upon 
bore his Buttocks. 1§96 SHaxs. 1 //en, 7V, a. i. 152 A 
*clip-wing'd Griffin, and a moulten Raven. 

+ Clip, 2. Oés. [Possibly related to Cuip 2.2 
(Cf. clean and clink =‘completely’, in S. Chesh. 
Gloss. 1887.)] In the phrase ¢/ip and clean = 
LFris, Aip un &ldr (see Doornkaat-Koolman II. 
267), with the somewhat vaguely defined sense of 
‘ Trim, ship-shape, in proper order, ready’. 

rgio W. Matuer Vung. Man's Comp, (1727) 75 Take the 
first, second, or third Quils in the Wing of a Goose or Raven 
(those that are round, clip and clean, are the best, 

Clip-a-clap, clip-clop. Imitations of sounds 
of alternating rhythm. 

1863 Mary Howitt /. Bremer’s Greece 1. xvii. 169 Thy 
slippers make a clip-a-clap. 1884 Anstry Giant's Robe 
xxxix, From the streets below came up the constant roll of 
wheels and clip-clop of hoofs from passing bronghams, 

Cliper, occ. ME, spelling of s/7fer, slippery. 

Clipped, clipt (klipt), A//.@. [£ Cur v.2+ 
-ED.} Cut as with shears or scissors, cut short, 
sfec. having the hair or wool shorn, cte. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 67 Clippyd, Aztousus. 157x GoLDING 
Calvin on Ps, vi. 4 This clipped maner of specche. 1680 
Loud, Gaz. No. 1549/4 Stollen or strayed. .a Black Mare.. 
a clipp’d mark on Bet Buttocks. r719 W. Woop Sw. 
Trade 346 If the Mint should Coin clip’d Money. 1788 
Lp. Aucktann Cor7.(1861) IL. 71 Straight alleys and clipped 
hedges. 1807 Craspe Par. Keg. ui. 253 A clipt Mrench 

uppy, 1870 Lowett Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 153 
Tey Taylor..compels his clipped fancy to the conven- 
tual discipline of prose. 

Clipper! (klipa:). [f. Crip 2.2 + -Er.] 

1. One who clips; sfec. a sheep-shearer. 

1382 Wycuir /sa. lili. 7 As a lomb bifore the clippere itself 
he shal become doumb. 1567 Act 1 Fas. VI (1597) § 19 
The clipper [of false money] to haue ane penny of ilk 
pound. 1641 Best Harm. Shs. (1856) 21 An ordinary clipper 
will..clippe threescore, or threescore and tenne, sheepe in 
a day. 164r Mitton Ch. Govt. u. Conclus.. Clippers of 
Regal Power, and shavers of the Laws. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 149 Platers, riveters, drillers, clippers. 

+b. A hair-dresser or barber. Oés. 

€1440 Prom. Parv. 82 Clyppare, tonsor, tonsatrix. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 67 A Clipper, fonsor. 

2. spec. One who clips coin; cf. Crip 7.2 4. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. 238 Of clippers, of roungers, 
of suilk takes he questis, 1g02 ArNoLDE Céron. (1811) 176 
Fals money makers and clepars of money. 1599 SHaAKs. 
Hen, V,w.i, 246 It is no English Treason to cut French 
Crownes, and to morrow the King himselfe will be a 
Clipper. 169x Locke A/oney Wks. 1727 IL. 93 Whilst 
clipp’'d Money passes, Clippers will certainly be at Work. 
1973 Gentil. Afag. XLII. 404 Five persons..were carried... 
to York Castle, on suspicion of being clippers and coiners. 

1884 A. Grirritus Chron, Newgate 105 ‘Three other clip- 
pers..were found to be in possession of £ 400 in clippings. 

. KE. 

1636 Ape. Witttams //0/y Fable (1637) 90 Speak truth .. 
and shame the Divell ; for he is the Al Ginnen of speaches, 
1777 SHERwan Sch. Scand. uv, i, Utterers of forged tales, 
coiners of scandal, and clippers of reputation. 

3. That which clips, applied to various clipping 
or cutting instruments, e.g.a reaping or pruning 
hook, and in A/. scissors, shears, etc. (see quots.). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens in. \xxxiii. 436 A, yellowe flower .. in 
the midle whereof ye may see a thing like to a little clipper. 
1874 Kuicut Dict. Afech., Clipper..a machine for clipping 
hair. .especially used for horses. 1 Whitby Gloss., Clip- 
pers, scissors. 1884 Q. Victoria Afore Leaves 148 The 
women..clipped them [the sheep]..with huge scissors or 
clippers. z 

. Onc who or that which clips, moves swiftly, or 
scuds along; (cf. Cur v.27). a. A swift horse. 
(Sometimes more indefinitely, as in c.) 

1840 Hoop A'tiimansegg xcii, Away she gallops .. faster 
than Turpin’s ride to York, On Less, that notable clipper. 
1856 Wuyte Mewvitle A’ate Cov. iv, What a clipper that 
off-horse is! 1887 H. Smart Cleverly Won v. 38 No one 
will ever know what a clipper she is till they see her- over a 
steeplechase course. 

b. A fast-sailing vessel; one with sharp, for- 
ward-raking bows and masts raking aft: ‘formerly 
chiefly applied to the sharp-built raking schooners 
of America, and latterly to Australian passenger- 
ships’ (Smyth Salor’s Word-bk... 

1830 Marryat Aéng’s Own xiii, She must be a clipper as 
catches us! 1846 A. Younc Nant. Dict. (L.), Clipper ..a 
sharp-built vessel whereof the stem and stern-post, espe- 
cially the former, have a great rake..This kind of bow is 
termed a clipper bow, and a vessel so built a clipper, or 
clipper-built vessel. 1862 Suites Lngineers vin. ix. 11. 407 
Aberdeen clippers became famous. 1884 Harfer's Afag. 
Jan. 223/1 The first clipper..was the Xaindozw. built about 
the year 1843. .for the China trade. ‘ 

¢e. slang. Applied in praisc to a person or thing 
excellent or first-rate of its kind, Cf. Ciirrine 
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1848 Tuackerayv Man. Fair xvi. (1853) 125, 1 never saw 
your eqnal [Beck], and I’ve met with some clippers in my 
time. 1854 — Nezucomes I. 124 Wasn't Reynolds a clipper | 
..And wasn’t Rubens a brick? 1873 Slang Dict., Clipper 
.-applied..as a term of encomium to a handsome woman.. 
Anything showy or first-rate. 1876 Roninson Whitby Gloss., 
Cpper, a clever person. ‘A clipper at talking.’ 

. atirtb, and Comb., as (sense 4) clipper-bow, 
-builder, -built; also clipper-ship =C1irrer 4 b; 
clipper-sled, a sledge built for rapid travelling. 

1840 R. Dana Sef. Afast iv.7 A small, *clipper-built brig. 
1867 Smytn Satlor’s Word-bh. s.v. Clipper, Clipper-built, 
Sharp and fast; low in the water; rakish, 1881 Pa/ly Ted. 
5 July 2/2 Superbly modelled craft, whose lines would have 
made the old Baltimore *clipper-builders green with envy. 
1853 Anna. Reg. 130 These fast vessels have received the 
name of *‘clipper-ships’. 1860 Maury /’/y's. Geog. Sea xx. 
§ 817 It is these winds and waves which. .have enabled the 
modern clipper-ship to attain a speed..at first.. considered 
febulous. 1883 //arfer's Alag, Dec. 146/2 A large..sled.. 
twice as wide and twice as long as your *clipper-sled. 

Clipper? (klivpos). [f Crip v.'+-enJ He 
who or that which clips or clasps; in 7/7. = clzp- 
hook, in Cur sd.) 3. 

1851 Coal-trade Terms Northninh, & D. 15 Clippers, the 
hook used, in sinking, to attach the rope to the corf, when 
. required to be sent to the surface, or down the pit. 

Clipper-clapper, a. [f. Curren + CLarper ; 
the effect of reduplication becoming an accessory 
to the combined senses.] Of the nature of a clap- 
per that goes quickly. 

1837-40 Harisurton Clock. (1862) 38 Ialf a thousand 
liale clipper-clapper tongues. 

Clipping (kli-piy), ed/. 56.) [f. Cur v. + -1nc 1.) 
Clasping, embracing. 

¢ 1230 f/ali Aleid. 3 Fleschliche bohtes. .egged pe to brnd- 
lac & to weres cluppinge, 1382 Wycuie fcc? ui. 5 ‘Vime of 
clipping and time to ben maad aferr fro clippingus. 1434 
#4, £2, Wilts (1882) 102 A ryng..with clippyng of ij handes, 
siluir & gilt. 1g8 Hottyuann 7reas. fr. Long, Eanbrasse- 
ment, a colling, a clipping. 1719 D'Urrey /é¢¢s (1872) 11. 
icy Kissing and clipping, 1862 Sir H. Vaytor St. Clement's 
£ve v. ii, 1s this a time for clippings and embracings ? 

Clipping, 24/. 50.2 [f. Cuirv.2] The action 
of cutting with (or as with) shears or scissors. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Parc. 82 Clyppynge, tousura. 1460 Cap- 
GRAVE Chron. 164 The Jewis..were also accused of clipping 
of money. 1860 1s¢ Lh. Discipl. Ch. Scot. xvi. (1836) 82 
The clipping of their crownes. 1589 Papfe w. Hatchet Bij, 
Which made his eares quake for feare of clipping. 1708 J. 
CHaAmpercayne Sf. G4. Brit. 1 ui. ii. (1743) 160 The silver 
coin of this kingdom was miserably debased by clipping. 
1839 CarLyLe Chartisnz viil. 160 Successive clippings away 
of the Supreme Authority, 1885 Sauxpens in lcadenzy 2t 
Nov. 337/2 Clipping lof horses]..was only introduced from 
the Continent about 1825. ‘ 

2. The product of this action, a small picce 
clipped off, a cutting. paring, shaving; a shred of 
cloth, a portion pared from a coin, ete. 

1461-83 in Househ. Ord. (1790' 71 His parte of the clip- 
pinges and fees, 1579 G. Harvey Letter-dh. (1884) 61 The 
youtesafynge me by the next carrier. .the clippings of your 
thrishonorable mustachyoes. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2496 4 
Convicted of having Clippings and Clipping-Tools found in 
his House. 1866 Neader 28 July 684 His clippings from 
popular writers, 1884 [See Criuvper! 2.) 1885 A/aveh. #.x- 
am. 21 Oct. 5/6 The tin clippings are wastefully thrown into 
the river. 

3. Comé, + clipping-house, (a) a barber’s-shop ; 
(6) a house in which false coin was destroyed by 
being clipped; clipping-shears (sce quot.) ; 
clipping-time, (@) the time of sheep-shearing ; 
(4) the niek of time. (.Se.) 

1483 Cath. Angi. 67 A *Clippynge howse, fonsorium. 
15967 Act x Fas. Vi (1597) § 19 uicnes the Provest and 
Baillies..to make sufficient clipping houses. ¢ 1250 Ges. & 
x. 1740 Laban ferde to nimen kep, In “clipping time to 
hise sep. 164x Best Farm. Bhs. (1856) 2 From lambinge 
time. .till clippinge time, which is aboute midsummer, they 
are called gimmer lambes. 1816 Scott Avtig. xai, I wad 
likeit weel, just to hae come in at the clipping-time, and 
gi’en him a lounder wi’ my pike-staff. 1800 Worvsw. Aichae?d 
174 That large old oak .. Chosen for the shearey’s covert 
from the sun, Thence ..call’d The *‘ Clipping Tree’, 1874 
Kaicut Dict. Mech. *Clipping-shears, shears for clipping 
horses, having a guard which gages the length of hair. 


Clipping (klipiy), p47. a1 [f. Cura.) +-1ne2] 


» Clasping, embracing. 


1580 Sipney “i rcadia (1622) 92-He..runnes, and takes her 
in his clipping armes. rs99 Marston Sco, Villanic 1. Proem. 
171 Let others sing. .of clipping loues. zx 

Clipping (kli-pin), f/. a.2 [f. Ciipv.2] That 
clips, or cuts with shears ; that flies or moves fast. 

1635 Quartes L£yrbl. 1. ii. (1718) 194 The pinions of a 
clipping dove, 1852 Dickens B/eak Ho. ix, Lonly wish I 
had the command of a clip in , privateer. 1876 BLACKIE 
Songs Relig. & Life 151 With clipping tongue. 

b. slang. Excellent, first-rate. 

1861 Tnacxeray PAilip iv, What clipping girls there were 
in that barouche, 1873 Slang Dict., Clipping, excellent, 
very good, P Rea 

Hence C-ppingly adv., in a clipping manner. 

1849 Lytton Arthur vi. xxxili, It was sublime to see Such 
Polnhed sheers go clippingly. 1857 S. Osporn Queda iii. 
38 His cognomen .. was Jack Ketch; a nickname he pro- 
nounced so clippingly that it sounded not unlike his real one. 


+Clips(e, sd. Ods. Forms: 3-4 clipes, 4 
clepys, 4-6 clips, clyps(e, 4-7 clipse, 5-6 
clyppyce, -us, -es, 5-6 clippis, -ys, 6 clipps. 
An aphetic form of EcLipse sé., formerly common, 
[So EFris, £/ips and 27: sb.] A 
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a 1300 Cursor M. 16814 (Cott.) Pe clipes [Gd//, esclepis] in 
son two ne, 1377 Lanoi. 7’. PL gee oe 135 Pis clips 
pat closeth now ie sonne. @ 1400-50 Alexander 2052 Pe 
son of heuen Lost hase is clarite & hys clepys sufers. 1558 
Puaér Ainucid in. Gj, Coribantes beat their brasse the 
moone from clips to cure. 1612 SHELTON Quix. u1. iv. I. 80 
He would tell us..the Clipse of the Sun’and the Moon. 

+ Clips(e, v. Oés. Aphetic form of Ectipse v. 

1398 ‘Veevisa Barth. De P. RK. vin, xxix. (Tollem. MS.), 
Pe mone lackch here ly3te and is clipsid [1495 clypsyd, 1535 
i ai 1581 T. Howete Denises (1879) 197 ‘The sonne 
«. Whose clipsed light, hath turnde our shyne to shade. 

+ Cli-psi, a. Obs. rare. [f. clips, EcLipse +-¥).) 
Under eclipse, dark. 

¢1400 Kom, Rose 5352 Love .. Now is faire, and now ob- 
scure, Now bright, now clipsi of manere. 

Clipsome (klitpsim), a. rare. [f. Crip. + 
-SOME.] Fit to be clasped or embraced. 

3816 L.. Hunt Avwiné 1. 10 A clipsome waist. 18a2 Blackw, 
Afag. X1. 722 It may be said of them, ‘ with their clipsome 
waists’, that they belong to the Cockney school. 

Clipster. nonce-wd. A female clipper. 

1782 Evpuinston tr. Afartia? 11, xvii. 96 She does not clip, 
you say? What’s braver, If not a clipster, she's a shaver, 

oe see CLIPPED, ffl. a. 

+ Cli-ptic. Os. Aphetie form of Eciiertic. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1.v, He meucth under the clyptik 
lyne. — Sockas 1, Prol.(1554) 40a, Their fame is shrouded 
under y* cliptike line. 

Clique klik). Also 9 clicque, click. [recent 
a. F, clique, not in Cotgr., but quoted by Littré of 
rsth c. in sense ‘noise, clicking sound’, f. cliguer 
to click, elack, clap. Littré says that tn the 
modern sense tt ts originally the same as clague 
band of claqueurs. (This word has no derivative 
in French; tn English it has originated many.)] 

A small and exclusive party or set, a narrow 
coterie or circle: a term of reproach or contempt, 
applied generally to such as are considered to asso- 
ciate for unworthy or selfish ends, or to small and 
select bodies who arrogate supreme authority in 
matters of social status, literature, ete. 

x711 Puckir Clué (1817) 30 And from the black art of 
saline bear-skins arrived to be one of the Clicque. 1822 
Edin, Rew, XXXVII. 320 ‘The little spirit of a click, or 
party. 1833 Corerivce Left. 8 July, I don’t call the London 
exclusive clique the best English society. 1833 Lytron 
Eng. & English ui. (1840) 253 1855 O. W. Hotmes Poems 
225 Choose well your set; our feeble nature seeks The aid 
of Clubs, the countenance of Cliques. 1862 Suimtey Nuge 
Critice 478 The sectarianism of a religious clique. 

b. Comb., a3 cligue-securing. 

3857 Tovim. Smitu Sartsh 137 ‘Vhe vicious and clique- 
securing device of one-third going out each year. 

Hence Cii‘quedom, cliquish influence or power. 
Cli‘queless a., without or not belonging to a 
clique. Clitquery, the action or conduct of n 
clique. Cliquoma‘nia, Cliquoma‘niac (see quot.). 

1859 Sat, Kew. VIII. 73/1 Cliquerie, in all its lurking 
places, was subsidized. a@1873 Lytton Aen. Chillingly 
vii, v. (Hoppe), [leaping additional scorn upon all who 
are cliqueless. 1879 Barinc-Goutp Germany 11. 330 The 
small States are the haunts of egoism and cliquedom. 1884 
Sat. Rev. g Aug. 171 This cliquomania—this notion that a 
band of fiendish brethren were leagued against him. /d¢dd. 
171/2 The cliquomaniac will sometimes gravely inform his 
confidant of the exact names of the members of the clique. 

Clique, wv. collog. [f. prec.}] To combine in, 
ornet as, aclique. Henee, Cliqued (kl7kt), Af/.@., 

1884 Pall Mall G, 25 Aug. 5/1 Ie..rose from the position 
of amere woodcarving workman, and was not a little cliqued 
against by the regular students. 1885 Gracezrl/e (Minne- 
sota) dramacriee 3 Jan. 6/3 Indian corn has been higher, 
under cliqued olding of light stocks. 

Cliquet, obs. form of CLICKET. 

Cliquish (kirkif), a. [£ as pree. + -18H.] 
Savouring of a clique or cliques. 

(1853 Lynxcn Self-lonprov. Introd. 7 To be Denomina- 
tional is, in my opinion, to be cliquish instead of brotherly. 
188. Conntries of World (Cassell) IV. 32 The .. English 
community hangs together after a cliquish fashion. 

Hence, Cliquishness. 

3853 Fraser's Mag. XI.VII. 730 With all the offensive 
cliqueishness of Holland House, 1869 Spectator 3 July 779 
Dissatisfied with. .the cliquishness of the ruling power, [they] 
have retired from the club. 

Cliquism (kl7kiz'm). Also cliqueism. ff. 
CLIQUE + -18M.} The spirit, principles, nnd methods, 
of a clique; party exclusiveness, cliquishness, 

1853 W. Wits fist. Half Cent. 264 The corporations, in 
which the rancour of sectarian exclusiveness was added to 
the corruption of official cliqueism. 1865 Corndé, Afag. XI. 
678 The smaller the cliques the more rigid the cliquism, 
1884 A. Fornes Chinese Gordon v. 140 British India is a 
network of cliquism and favoritism. 

Cliquy, -ey (ki7ki), 2. [f Cuique+-¥1.] Of 
the nature of, or characterized by cliques. 

1876 IVorld V. No. 110.20 That Cowes is not what it used 
to be; that it is becoming so‘cliquey’, 1881 Ernrt Coxon 
Basil P. 1. 199 Artistic and literary society of the more 
‘cliquey’ nature, 1887 Pall Mall G. 16 June 1/1 Club 
committees, which are usually the cliquiest of cliques. 

Clish-clash (klifkleJ). [A reduplicate for- 
mation from Cuasn v., capable of being used for 
various parts of spcech.] 

1. The reciprocal or alternate clash of weapons, 
hence 40 go elish-clash. 

1597 Baston Afiseries Mavillia ii, The Speares flew in 
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pieces, then went the Swordes ‘clish clash’. 1610 Afirr. 
Stag, 481 (R.) The drums went downe—dun downe, the 
fluits fit fite, fit fite, The weapons clish-clash. 

2. Se. Idle gossip, scandal. Also aéérib. 

1807-17 Tannanite Poet. Wks. (1846) 68 Sic clish-clash 
cracks, 1808-79 in JAMIESON. 

Clish-ma-claver (klifmaklétva1), 5d. Se. 
(formed app. with allusion to c/sh-clash and claver, 
with echoie associations.] Gossip, foolish talk. 

1728 Ramsay Advice to Afr. on Marriage, This 
method’s ever thought the braver Than either cuffs, or 
clish-ma-claver. 1 Burns Let. G. Thomson 19 Oct., 
Don’t..have any clishmaclaiver about it among our ac- 

waintances, 1826 J. Witson Noct, <i nix. Wks, 1855 I. 262 

er clishmaclavers about the Forty five. 

Hence Clish-ma-claver v., to gossip. 

1821 Gait Sir A. Wylie 1. 109 (Jam.) To keep me clish+ 
ma.clavering when I should be taking my pick. 

Clister, var. of CLysrer. 

Clit (klit), 2. [possibly orig. = c/iAt, pa. pple. 
of Cuircn, tn senses 4-6}, Close. 

ta. of the atmosphere. Oés. 

1587 Mirr. Alag., /nduct. ii, The dayes more darkishe are, 

More shorte, colde, moyste, and stormy cloudy clit. 
b. dal. of unleavened or doughy bread, of soil 
that wants loosening. 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss. s.v., ] would sow grass-seeds, but 
the ground will be clit. 31864 I. Capern Devon Provinc., 
Cut, close, heavy; applied to bread which has not heaved 
with the yeast. 1888 Ecwortny JV. Somerset Word-bk., 
Clit, applied to bread or pudding when it is doughy or 
heavy, also to soil when. .caked and adhesive through rain. 

Clit-bur, [f£ Chive + Bur: ef. CLot-bun.] 

1851-60 Mayne F.rpos. Lex, Clit-Bur, a common name 
for the dretinmn Lappa. (Not in Britten & H.] 

Clitch (kllf), v7. Oés. exe. dial. Forms: 1 
clycc(e)an, 4-5 clyechen, 5 cliccho_n, 6- clitch. 
Pa.l. (t elyhte’, 4 clihte, 5 clyghte, 6 clitched. 
Pa, pple. 1 geclyht, -cliht, 4-5 clibt, yclist, 
(?) clest, § icli3t, clyght, (-ed), 6 clightie. 
(OK. clycc(e)an corresponds to an OTeut. type 
*klukjan. For ultcrior etymology, see Cuuteu. | 

+1. ¢rans. To crook or bend; to ineurve (the 
fingers’, close the hand), clench (the fist). Ods. 

c103g Liber Serntillarum o9 Na sy astreht hand pin to 
nimene, heo sy to syllene gecliht. cxrogo /adicia Afonast. 
in Vechoner’s Zeitschr. 11. 128 Clyce pine fingras, swilce pu 
blechorn niman wille. Trevisa Barth. De P. Rv. 
xxviii. (1495/137 The honde hyghte Palma whan the fyngres 
ben streyghte out and fyste whan they ben clygate in (Bod, 
ALS. iclizte}. Jord, vu, wi. 270 Ciragra .. in the hondes.. 
maketh theym drye and clyghted [Bod/, ALS. yclizt] and 
closyd and vnniygh ty to te openyd. 15872 BossewrLL 
aArmorie i. 119h, The fiste. .because the fingers be clighte 
in, 1574 Hetitowes Guenara's Fam. Fp. (1584) 145 He.. 
clitched his fist, turned his head, gnashed wt his teeth. 

+ 2.-intr. To crook, bend n joint, crouch. Obds. 

Vax3z00 O. £. Legends \Horstm. 1875) 192 (Matz.) Upe here 
ton heo seten icluzt. 1393 Lancr. P. PL C. xx. 120 The 
fyngres pat freo beo to folden and to clycchen. 

+3. érans. To seize and pull in as with a claw 
or crook, to CLEEK. Oés. 

argoo Mary & Cross 427 in Leg, Rood 145 Mony folk into 
helle he clihte, . 

b. ‘To take up (water, ete.) with a shallow veszel. 
Cf. CLEACH. 

1632 HloLt ann Cyruprdia 4 He hath an earthen pot where- 
with to clitch up water out of the. .river. 

4. To hold tightly in a clutch or grasp. 

e1zag ££. Adit. P, DB. 1655 Pat watz cle3t clos in his 
hert. 2a 1800 Chester Pl.(1843:7)115 A yonge childe in her 
armes clighte. /dsd. (1847) 11. 186 In covetousnes my harte 
wasclighte. 1888 E..wortuy IV. Somerset Word-bk., Clitch, 
to clutch, to grasp tightly. 4 ; 4 

5. To make fast, to fasten ; in mod. dial. to stick 


(things) o or together. 

21328 ££. Adtit. P. B. 858 A clyket hit (ie. be wyket] 
cle3t clos hym hyhynde. a 1400 M/ary & Cross 410 in Leg. 
Nood 145 rok, whon Crist on be was cliht. 1863 From a 
correspondent, Used in the Western Counties ., a% ‘“‘clitch 
these papers”, i.c. gum them together. A native of N, Devon 
‘has heard an old woman, admiring n lady's riding, say 
“There ! her looks as if her was clitched to her saddle |""” 

6. intr. ‘To stick, to ndhere ; to beeome glutin- 
ous or thick. Devon’ (Halliw.). 

1325 £. £. Adit. P. B. 1692 Hit cly3t togeder. 

Cli'tching, vé/. sb. [f. pree. + -1xG 1] 

+1. Crooking, bending (of a joint). Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. Wii. (1498) 172 In clytch- 
ynge and bendynge and stretchynge of membres, /did. 
xvi, ix. 763 What fysshes do..wyth drawynge and clytch- 
ae Bod. clicchinge] of fynnes; and foules and birdes 
with clitchyng and spreding of wynges, 

2. Making fast; sticking. dra/. 

Clite (klsit). [A parallel form to CLery,CLorr. 
Cf. also OE. césle, expl. YY Cockayne Lecchdoms, 
as ‘ colts’-foot ’.] +1. The burdock. ? Oés. 

1597 Geranve fferball, Supp. Table, Clite is Lappa. 

2. The Cleavers or Goose-grass. 

1847-79 Haitiwetr, Clite (goosegrass), in use in Oxford. 
shire. 1879 Jerreries Wild Life in 8, County 185 The clite 
grows with great rapidity, and climhs up into the hedge. 

|| Clitellum (klaite'15m). Zool. [mod.L., {. L. 
elitell-w, % pack-saddle.] The raised band encir- 
eling the body of earth-worms towards the middle. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 196/18.v. Lumbricus, At the season 
of reproduction, theclitellum..becomes..a highly important 
agent. 1855 Owen /avertebr. An. xu, Between the thirtieth 


. 


CLIVY. 


and fortieth segments ..is..the clitellum. 1877 Hexter 
Anat, fav, An, v. 225 The eggs..are laid in chitinous 
cocoons or cases .. p bly secreted by the clitella. 


Clithe. af ae clifae Epinal Gl. =clifae 
Erf,, elise Corpus ‘lappa’: ef. next, and CLyve, 
Related forms are Ger. Aletle, klete.] 

Ftd Grrarve /lerball, Supp. Table, Clithe is the Bur- 
ocke, 


Clithers. Also 6clitheren, 9 dia/. clider, -s 
(klaidaaz’. [App. f. an OF. vb. c/fdan (whence 
wt clidende ‘adhaerentem ’, in oth e. Lede Glosses, 
Sweet O.E.T, 181) to stick. Cf. also OE. e/rd- 
wyrl' glossed Rubea minor’ (Cockayne, Lecchd.).J 
Another name of the plant Clivers or Cleavers, 

1sg7 Gerarve /J/erball, Supp. Table of Eng. Names 
(gathered [partly] from the mouthes of plaine and simple 
Countrie people) Cértheren is Comes or Cliuers, 1847-78 
Hayliwett, Clider, goosegrass. Var, dial, 1853 Miss 
Yonce Heir Redcl. vii. (1874) 83 Disentangling some cliders 
from the silky curls of Bustle’s ear. 1887 — /lerd of the 
Field 173 Cliders have a very minute white flower. 1880 
£, & W. Cornwall Gloss., Cliders..the rough bedstraw. 

Clitoris (kloitgris). Phys. [a. Gr. xArerropis, 
perh. f, mAei-ey to shut.} A homologue of the 
male penis, present, as a rudimentary organ, in 
the females of many of the higher vertebrata. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 226 These Ligaments..do de- 
generate into a broad and sinewy slendernes. .vppon which 
the Clitoris cleaueth and is tyed.  /4id. 238. 1650 Butwer 
Anthropomet. 216 Cutting the Clitoris .. which is rerera a 
litle Yard. 1836 Topp Cyc£ Anat. 1. 482/2 The clitoris is 
found in all the Carnivora. 1871 Huxtey dat. Vert. An, 
r11 In some few mammals (e.g, the Lemuridz) the clitoris 
is traversed by a urethral canal. 


Cli-tter (klite1\, 55. dial. (ef. next word, and 
CLatrer 56.2] =CLatren 56.2 

1884 fllust. Lond. News, Christm. No. 23/2 They might 
have taken shelter among a ‘clitter’ of rocks somewhere. 

2. dial, A flutter, 

1880 JI’, Cornwall Gloss., 1 was all of a clitter. 

Clitter (klitas,v. [A parallel form to CLATTER. 
expressing a more attenuated action of the same 
kind; cf. chiller, challer, jibber, jabber, ete. Cf. 
also Ger. A/itleru, and its relations to Alaltern.] 

+1. To chatter. Oés. 


@ 1528 Sketton Cod, Cloute, He prates and he patters He 
clytters and he clatters. 

b. Said ofa grasshopper or elcada : ef. Cuirrer. 

3844 Lp. Houcnton Afem. Slany Scenes, To Eng. Lady 
277, I lay aloof, With the cicala faintly clittering near. 

3 To make a thin vibratory rattle; to cause to 
vibrate nnd rattle lightly. ¢rans. and indr, 

1530 Parser. 4877/1, I clytter, I make noyse, as harnesse or 
peuier dysshes .. Fhese peuter pottes clytter as moche as if 
they were of sylver. 1537 7 Aersytes in Four O. PL, (1848) 82 
Clytteringe and clatteringe there youre pottes with ale. 

3. dial, To flutter. 

1880 HW. Cornwall Gloss., Clittering its wings. 

Cli:tter-clatter, 54. [Reduplication of 
CuatreR.] Alternating repetition of elattering 
noise; garrulous talk, tittle-tattle. 

1535 Lyxpesay Safyre 616 Was nevir sene sic wind and 
rane Nor of Schipmen sic clitter clatter. %§78 Lurton A// 
Sor Money (1851) 163 You may see, sir, olde women have 
much clitter clatter. 3697 W. CLecanp /oems 103 (Jam.) 
Shall all your while Be ‘spent in idle clitter-clatter, rgaa 
Ramsay Sfonk & Aliller’s Wife 73. 1884 St. Fames's Gas, 
18 June 4/2 Touch a hag of bones and you are deafened by 
the clitter-clatter, 


Cliure, obs. form of CLEAVERS. 

+ Clive, v. Ols. Pa. pple. yelive(n). [Identi- 
cal in form with OE, po str. v. to stick, cling, 
CLEAVE; and both in form and sense with the 
cortesp. ON, &/ffa str. v. to climb: cf. also MDu, 
cliven to cling and to climb. For earlier instances 
in the sense ‘cling’, see CLEAVE v.“] To climb. 

1340 Ayent, 26 Ypocrites sotyls pet sotilliche wyllep he3e 
cliue..hi byp uol wexe and heje ycliue ine dyngnetes. 
Lid, 127 Wyp-oute bise uour uirtues non ne may cliue in-to 
ei helle of perfeccion. Vor huo bet wale juo he3e clyue him 

houep..pet he habbe prudence, [So frequent in Ayend.} 

Clive: see Ctirr 1 8; nlso CLEAVE v.! and 2, 

+Cli-ver, sé. Obs. In 1 oliter, 3 cliver, -vre: 
see also CLearnE, [app. fi clif-, £4:0-, weak grade 
of clifan, clifian, to cleave, climb; ef Grimm. V. 
1025.) <A claw, talon. 

1000 Gloss. Prident.(Recd.) 149 Clifra ungularum. ford, 
150 Cliliftas wvgndas, a rage Orel & Night, 78 Thu starest 
so thu wille abiien Al that thu mist ntid clivre smiten. — 
féid. 84 Mid thine clivres woldest me meshe. — /ééd. 270 
Gode clivers scharp and longe. 

Cliver, obs. tan of CLEVER, CLEAVERS. 

Clivers, nnother form of CLeavens, the plant. 

Clives, -ies, clivvis, vars. of CLEVIS. 

+Cli-vity. Obs. rare—°. [f. the common ele- 
ment of acclivily, declivity: cf. L. clivus slope, 
hill.] An inclination ; nn ascent or descent. 

1846 Worcester cites Tanner. 

Cli-vose, a. [ad. L. c/ivésus hilly, steep, f. L. 
clivits slope, hill.] Full of hills, hilly, steep. 

473: in Baicey vol. II. 

+Cli-vy, 4. Obs. rare. [f. clive, obs. form of 
a By-form of CLIFFY. 

3587 M, Grove Pelops & ~~ (1878) 67 The balstone on 
the grey doth chase and beate from cliuie rocks, 


CLOACA. 


|| Cloaca (klo21-ki). P/. -%, [L. cloaca, f. clu- 
ére to porge (Lewis and Short}.J 
1, An undergronnd conduit for drainage, a com- 


mon sewer. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cloaca (Lat.), the Channel or Sink 
of a Towne. 1773 Gentd. Afag, XLII. 598 The Thames, 
polluted with the filthy effusions of the cloace. 1832 GeLL 
Pompeiana 11. xiii.a7 The gutter which communicates with 
the cloaca. 

b. A privy or water-closet. 

1840 Marrvat Ol/a Podr. xxiv, To every house. .a cloaca. 

2. Phys. The common excrementory cavity at 
the end of the intestinal canal in birds, reptiles, 
most fishes, aud the monotreinate mammals. 

1834 Goon Study Med.(ed. 4) 1.9 In birds the rectum at 
the termination of its canal forms an oval or elongated pouch 
..and then expands into a cavity, which has been named 
cloaca. 1848 Carpenter Anint. Phys., Serpents 79 The in- 
testinal tube. .passes backwards. .to terminate in the cloaca. 
1878 BeLiGegenbaner's Comp. Anat. 161 A hind-gut is con- 
tinued .. to open into a cavity common to the openings of 
the excretory and sexual systems—the cloaca. 

3. Path. A passage for morbid matter. 

1846 tr. Maleaigne’s Man. Surgery 172 Across this shell 
{of bone] small holes are eaten, by which the matter es- 
capes, and which are called cloacze (Weidmann), 1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, 352 Canals leading from gan- 
grenous cavities to the surface are called cloaca. 


4. fig. A receptacle of moral filth; cf. sz. 

1850 CARLYLE Latter-d. Pamph. w. (4872) 139 That tre- 
mendous Cloaca of Pauperism. 1879 PBlackw, Mag. Aug. 
181 The Stock Exchange has been descrihed..as the cloaca 
bearing with it all the refuse of mankind. 

Cloacal (kloérkal), @ (ad. L. clodedlis, f. 
clodca; see prec. and -AL.] Pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, or of the nature of, a cloaca or sewer. 

1666 Biount Glossogr., Cloacaé, pertaining to such filth, 
1854 Bapuam //alieut. 91 The thousand cloacal pipes... 
continually pouring out the abominations of the city. 

b. Phys. 

1836 Topp Cyed. Anaé, 1. 114/2 The intestine [of fishes}. . 

roceeds,.to terminate in a cloacal sac. 1899 tr. Zfaeckel’s 
Evol. Man 11, xix. 146 The brain of the rae 
has remained at a much lower stage of development. 

Also (chiefly nonce-wds.) Cloacaline, Cloacean, 


Cloacinal, Cloacinean ads. = prec. 

le Reprint Harington's Metam. Title-p, The Meta- 
morphosis of Ajax; a Cloacinean Satire. 1859 Sava 772. 
round Clock (386%) 379 Infected backyard and cloacean 
staircase. 1879 G. Merenitu Zgorst II. ii. 28 We, sir, dedi- 
cate genius to the cloacaline floods. 1887 J. M. Witson 
Ess. & Addr.61 This cloacinal region of morals, 


Cloak (kléuk), s4, Forms: 3-9 cloke, (5-6 
clooke, 6 clocke, Sc. eloik, 6-7 clok, 7 cloack), 
6-7 cloake, 6- cloak. [a. OF. coke (13th ce. in 
Littré), clogete, cloche:—med.L. cloca, clocca, cape 
worn by horsemen and travellers, the same word 
as clohe, cloche, bell, so called from its shape. 
Cloak is thus a doublet of CLock.] 

1. A loose outer garment worn by both sexes 


over their other clothes. 

¢1278 Lay. 13098 Yortiger..nam one cloke [¢ 120§ cape] of 
his one cnihte. 1377 Lancet. P?. PA B. in. 294 Shal no 
seriaunt ..were.. no pelure in his cloke. ¢1440 Promp. 
Par. 83 Clooke, armilansa. 1462 Mann. & Househ. Exp. 
(1841) 150 My lordys tawny cloke lynyd wyth velvet. 1535 
Stewart Cron, Scot. 11. 395 [He] gart cloikis mak, and 
sindrie thairin cled. 1554-9 Songs & Badl. (1860) 12 Thy 
clocke ys clute withe jaggis. 1612 Sir R. Bovie in Léssore 
Papers (1886) I. 12 My Russett ryding clok. 1751 Jownson 
Rambler No. er 7 He grew peevish and silent, wrapped 
his cloke about him. 1781 Gipson Decé, §& F. III. ag A 
stranger, who assumed..the cloak of a Cynic philosopher. 
1812 Byron C&, //ar. 1,1, Subtle poinards, wrapt beneath 
the cloke. 1830 Carty1E in Froude Zi IL. 127 The fairest 
cloak has its wrong side. ; ; 

+2. An academical or clerical gown ; particularly 


the Geneva gown. Obs. or arch. 

1641 Curates Conf. in Harl, Aise.(Malh.) LY. 375, Lbought 
one new cloke [=curate’s gown] in six years. 1727 De For 
Hist. Appar. iii, (1840) 24 If the Devil should put on the 

ay and Cassock, or the black cloak, or the Coat and the 

+b. Hence contemptuously for: A Presbyterian 


or Independent minister; puritanism. Ods. 

1649 C. Warker fist. independ. un. 83 Where a dozen 
Schismaticks and two or three cloaks represented a whole 
County. 1663 Pol. Ballads (1860) I. 172 Which happen’d 
when Cloak was commander-in-chief. 

3. fig. That which covers over and conceals; 


a pretext, pretence, outward show. 

1526 Pilgr. ge (W. de W. 1531) 35b, Vnder the cloke of 
ypocrisy. 1592 Suaxs. Xow. § Fud. u, ii. 75, 1 haue nights 
cloake to hide me from their eyes. 1611 Biste 1 Pes, ii. 16 
Not vsing your libertie for a cloake of maliciousnesse. 1712 
Apmison Spect. No. 458 P 6 Those Persons, who had made 
Religion a Cloke to so many Yillanies. 1799 Soutney S¥, 
Gualberto 14 Humility is made the cloak of pride. 1858 
Doran Crt. Fools 15 Under the cloak of folly, good service 
has been rendered. 

b. A cloak-like covering. 

31875 Emerson Lett, & Soc. Aims, Resources Wks. (Bohn) 
111. 199 Tucking up..the ground under a cloak of snow. 

4, The MANTLE or Pariiux of molluscs. 

1842 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. 28 Tentacula arising 
between the cloak and veil. 

5. Phrases. +A Plymouth cloak: a cudgel: see 
Piymouta. + The cloak sttteth fit: =“the cap fits’. 

1594 Hooxer Zccl, Pol. 1, Pref. xv, Which cloak sitteth 
no me fit w the back of their cause, than of the Ana- 

OL. IL. 


oacal Animals — 
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baptists. 1626 L. Owrn Spee. Fesuit (1629) 10, 1 would haue 
soone recall‘d him, with a Plymouth cloake [aargin Cud- 

ell}. @ 1668 Davenanr IVs, 229 (N.) Whose cloake (at 
Flimouth spun) was crab-tree wood. 

6. Comb., as cloak-carrier, -string, -twitcher ; 
cloak-Sashion, -wise adv.; also + cloak-bearer, a 
portmantean, CLoak-BaG ; | cloak-father, a pre- 
tended author whose name is put forth to conceal 
the real author; + cloak-fish (see quot.) ; +cloak- 
man, a Presbyterian (cf. 2 b); cloak-pin, a peg 
for hanging a cloak on; a large pin for fastening a 


cloak. See also CLOAK-BAG, -ROOM. 

1s80 Hottvsann Treas. Fr. Tong, Porte-mantean, a 
*cloake bearer, a leather fastened to the sadlebowe to beare 
thecloake. 1636 Prynne Undish. Vint. (1661) 7 Vimothy. . 
Paul's. .*Cloack-carrier, and Book-bearer. .was certainly no 

tishop, 1822 T. Mitcnrie Aristofh. 11. 283 Please to 
throw this mantle round Your neck, “cloak-fashion. 1639 
Futter /foly War xx A counterfeit, and a *cloke-father 
for a plot of the Popes begetting. 1655 — CA. Z/ist. 1x. vil. 
§ 24 The secular Priests say he was but the Cloak-father 
thereof, and that Parsons the Jesuite made it. 1694 Nar- 
BOROUGH Ace. Sez. Late Voy... (1711) 16 A great broad flat 
Fish like a Scate .. called by the Seamen a String Ray .. 
called by some *Cloke Fishes. 1680 Rovhurgh Bald, (1883) 
IY. 637 Though *Cloak-men, that seem much precise, 
‘Gainst Wine exclaim, with turn'd-up eyes. 1820 Scott 
Afonast. xiii, Stag’s antlers..served for what we vulgarly 
call *cloak-pins. 1725 New Cant. Dict. *Cloah. Trwitchers, 
villains who formerly, when Cloaks were much worn, us'd 
to lurk, in by and dark Places, to snatch them off the 
Wearer’s Shoulders. 1863 Lr Fanu Z/ouse 6p Churchyard 
III. 211 His white surtout, *cloakwise over his shoulders. 

Cloak (klouk), v. Also 6-9 cloke. [f. prec.] 

L. trans. To cover with or wrap in a cloak. 

1514 Barciay Cyt. § Uplondyshin. (1847) p.1xi, This lustie 
Codrus was cloked for the rayne. 1752 Pircpine slaelia 
x1. vi, She cloked herself up as well as she could. 1818 
B. O'’Retury Greenland 209 A frowning berg, deeply cloaked 
with mist. 1862 AZecw. Afag. Sept. 424 Motions as of 
shadowy spirits cloaking themselves. 

2. fig. +a. To cover, protect, shelter. O/s. 

1840-54 CrokE Ps. (1844) 42 His wyngs shall cloke thee 
from all fear. 1s90 Martowrn AZassacre, Paris u. vi, 
Navarre, that cloaks them underneath his wings. 

b. To cover over, conceal ; to disguise, mask. 

1seg Hawes Past. Pleas, Introd. vi, The lyght of trouth 
I lacke cunnyng to cloke. rs90 Spensur #, Q. u, i. 21 
To cloke her guile with sorrow. 1741 Butter Sera, Wks. 
1874 II. 263 Men cloak their extravagance to themselves 
under the notion of liberality. 1867 FREEMAN .Vorm. Cong. 
(1876) I, vi. 449 His refusal was cloked under a show of 
feudal loyalty. 1873 Pacorave Lyr. Poems 17 Neath smiles 
her fear she cloak’d. 

+ 3. a. trans, To wear the semblance of, put on, 
assume, b. znfy. To pretend, dissemble. Ods. 

1535 Jove Afol. Tindale 44 Yf he had had siche a godly 
zele as he here cloketh. 1572 Forrest 7heephilus 651 
Christian folke, Of which none am I, how eaver I cloake. 


Cloakage (klawkédz). [f. Choak 5.4 -acE.J 
The act of covering with a cloak. 

1846 Worcester cites MARTINEAU. 

+ Cloa‘katively, adv. nonce-wad. [f. CLOAK + 
-ATIVE + -LY 2] Superficially. 


1674 R. Goprrev /17. & Ab. Physic 2 Medicines [which] 
. have radically, not cloakatively, cured the Sick. 


or 


+ Cloa‘k-bag. Ods. For forms sec Choak 56. | 


also 6-8 Se. elog-bag. A bag in whieh to carry 
a cloak or other clothes; a portmanteau, valise. 
1536 BeLLENDEN Croz. Scot. (1821) Ti. 454 Fillit sindry 


dry leddren polkis full of small stanis, and band thame | 


togidder, in maner of clogboggis, to thair hors, 1gsz 
Hvtoet, Cloke bagge, perudartunt. 1579 Gosson Sch. 
Abuse (Arb.) 26 Pythagoras bequeathes them a Clookebagge. 
1632 Litucow Trav. vu. (1682) 291 Delivering me the keys 
of their three Clogbags before the Consul. [So always in 
this book.] 1658 Ossorn Fas. J (1673) 533 A Cloak-bag full 
of dried Sweet-meats and Confects. 1756 Mrs. Catprr- 
woop ¥rn2. (1884) 51 John Rattray was laid before my 
bed, with his head on aclog-bag. 1841 LANE Arad. Nes. 
(Rtldg.) 13 He mounted his horse, and with only a cloak- 
bag behind him, etc. 
. transf. and fig. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. FV, u. tv. 497 That stuft Cloake-bagge 
of Guts. 3602 ead Pt. Return Jr. Parnass. w. ii. (Arb.) 55 
You that are a plague stuffed Cloake-bagge of all iniquitie. 

e. attrib, 

1619 H. Hutton Follies Anat. 22 Rayling on cloake- 
bagge breeches. a1641 SuckLinc Fragns. Aurea (1648) 61 
His garters or his Cloak-bag strings. 1655 /rancion 63 
Long Cloak-bag-string dashes. 

Cloaked (kloukt), #7. a. [f. CLoaK+-ED.] 
Dressed or wrapt up in a cloak; ig. disguised, 
concealed, secret. 

@ 1500 [see CLoaKEDLY]}. 1509 Barcray Shyp Folys (1570) 
129 Your cloked errour. 1548 Upatt, etc. Evasm, Par. 

ark xiv, 93 He folowed Jesus aloofe, and was now a 
cloked disciple. 1622 Matynes Axe. Law-Merch. 350 Here 
is a cloaked lending vnder the colour of buying. 1888 G. 
A. Henty Cornet of Horse xxiv. 246 A cloaked stranger 
was shown into the room. 

Hence + Cloa‘kedly adv., in outward show, appa- 
rently; disguisedly, in a secret or underhand way. 

aisoo Songs & Carols 15th C. (1847) 66 (Matz.) Clokydly 
withowt they obey very mych, And inwerdly the most 
mayster wer no brych. gsr Epw. VI. ¥72/. in Lit, Rent. 
(2857-8) II. 340 Th’ emperour .. did clokedly begine warre. 
rs6s Carp. ALLEN in Fxdke's Confut. Doct. Purgatory 
(1577) 404 Yet they dare not but clokedly reprehende them. 

Cloaker (kléwkex). xare. [f. CLoaK v. +-ER.] 
One who cloaks or conceals. 


CLOBBER. 


3557 Nortn Diall Princes 148b/1 For being clokers of 
vices. 1637-50 Row J/list. Afr& (1842) 43 Cloakers of 
notour adulterie. 

+ Cloa‘ket. 02s. rare—'. In 8 cloket. [f. coke, 
CLoAK +-ET.] A little cloak, 

1716 PAIL Trans. XXIX. 504 'This God .. had..a’ Bardo. 
cucudlus, or Cloket, to keep him from taking Cold. 

Cloaking, vé/. sd. [f. CLoan v. +-1nG LJ 

1. Wrapping in a cloak, concealment, disguise. 

1§13 DouGLas ueis vi. Prol.20 May he cum to his cast 
be cloking. 1614 T. Apams Devil's Banguet 127 Put not 
these vices from you, by your impudent cloakings! 1824 
Miss Mitrorp Village der. 1. (1863) 226 The shawlings, the 
cloakings .. the cautions against cold, 1888 -Icademy 23 
July 54/2 That tears away all cloaking and disguise. 

2. Material for making cloaks. Cf. shirting. 

1840 /, fool Frni. 4 July 1/2 A variety of Friezes .. Blue, 
Mixture, and other beaver Cloakings. 

Cloa‘king, f//. a. [fas pree.+-ING2.] fig. 
Concealing, disguising. 

1563 Alirr., Mag, Rivers xiviii, Clokyng flattery. 1738 
Wesury /salus xxxii, Without Reserve or Cloaking Art. 

Cloakless (klakltés),@. Without a cloak. 

1575 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. (1587) 25 When as I rode 
alone .. Clokeless unclad. a 1849 Mancan Poems (1859) 46 
Cloakless riot wanders free. 

Cloaklet (klavklct). A little cloak. 

1865 Miss Yoncr Clever Homan xiv. (1889) 176 Bright 
cashmere cloaklets, scarlet, white and blue. 

Cloa‘k-room. A room near the entrance of 
any plaee of assembly, in which eloaks, coats, hats, 
ete., may be left; also, in reeent use, an office at 
railway-stations, etc., where luggage of any deserip- 
tion is temporarily taken eharge of. 

1852 Moork Country Dance & Quad. ix. 34 The squires 
and their squiresses all. She in the cloak-room saw assem. 
bling. 1884 G. HE. Re Vtme-tadles July 108 There are 
Cloak Rooms at all the Principal Stations. 

Cloam (kléum', sé. Obs. exe. s.w. dial. Forms: 
1 clém, [3 clome, 7 cloame, in the verb], 8 
cloume, 7-9 clome, 9 (clomb), cloam; sce also 
Croom. (OE. chém mud, elay, eorresp. to MDu. 
cleem elay, potter’s clay :—WGer. *£/arm, a deri- 
vative, with -# suffix, of A/7- to daub, smear (root 
of Chay); ef. ON, Aleta, OHG. chlezmen, MDu. 
clémen to daub, besmear.] In O.E. Mud, elay. 
Henee, in mod. dial. use: Earthenware, clay. 

crooo Sav. Leechd. 1.84 Wyre swa [the ingredients] to 
clame. ¢1000 ELrric £.ved. i, 14 Mid heardun weorcum 
clames and tizelan. 1659 Cropery Diz. Géimipses 95 Season 
thy new-made clome with sipid liquor. 1746 #:.rmz00r Scold- 
wxe (E. D. S.) 52. @ 1819 Wotcott (P. Pindar) /eems 
Wks. 159 (D.) Now, zester Nan, hy this yow zee .. What's 
cheny thoft is clome. 1865 R. Hunt Pop. Romances HH”, 
Eng, Ser. 1. 96 A set of cheene [china] and lots of beantifal 
clome. 1881 BLackmore Christoweld iv, He spied. .certaiu 
letters, invisible until the cloam was wetted. 

b. attrib. or adj. 

1750 R. Pococke 7rav. (Cornw.) (1888) 135 Cloume ovens 
. are earthen ware of several sizes, like an oven, and being 
heated they stop ‘em up and cover ’em over with embers to 
keep in the heat. 1827 Hone Kvery-day Bh. WW. 1652 
Earthenware shops. .are called. .clome or clomen shops. .in 
Devon. 1861 H. Kincstev Ravenshoe i. \D.), That should 
depend on the pitcher, whether it were iron or clomb. 

+Cloam, v Os. In 5 clome, 7 cloame. 
[f. prec. sb.] fans. To daub or plaster with 
clay. 

21460 Play Sacrant. 708 Wt Clay I clome yt vppe ryght 
fast. 1658 Evetyn Jr. Gard. (1675) 81 You must cloame 
the heads of the wounded branches. 

Cloame, obs. f. clomd, pa, t. of CLIMB, 

Cloa‘men, @. dai. [f. CLoam sd. + -EN 4] 
Made of earthenware ; earthen. 

1827 [see CLOAM sé. b.J. 1888 IV, Somerset Word-th. 

+Cloamer. Oés. In7clomer. [f. CLoam+ 
-ER.] A maker of earthenware, a potter. 

1659 CLopery Div, Glinpses 33 Clomers and Glass-men 
likewise reap fair gain When juggs and glassesare in battel 
slain. 

Cloate, variant of CLorr, Ods., bur. 

Cloath(e, etc., obs. f. CLoru, CLOTHE, etc. 

Cloathy, obs. var. of CLotry. 

1616-61 Hotypay Persius 318 Then sparingly he sups, in- 
stead of beer, The cloathy dregs of dying vineger. 

Cloaue, obs. form of CLovE 56.2 

Clob. Zca/, [Perh. related in origin to CLup, 
Crump, q.v.J] (See quots.) P 

1756 Cortet Peat-pit in Phil. Trans. VL. 110 Under this 
lies what they [in Berkshire] call c/od, being a peat-earth, 
compounded of clay, of a small quantity of earth, and some 
true peat. 1834 Brit, Husd. 1. 334 A species of earth com. 
pounded of clay, and ternzed ‘clob’, which, though burned 
for manure, lies above the true [Newbury] peat. 1880 JV, 
Corn. Gioss., Clob, a clod or lump of earth. Walls made 
of marl mixed with straw are called clob or cob walls. 

Hence Clobbed Afi. a. dial. ; 

1880 Jacoin Il, Corn, Gloss. s.v.y A choked pipe. .would 
be said to be clobbed up. Dirty clothes or utensils are .. 
clobbed with dirt. 

Clob(be, etc. : see CLUB, etc. 

Clobber (klg'bas), 56. [Etymology uncertain. 
In Lowland Sc. clobber, clabber is given as ‘mud, 
clay, dirt’, app. a. Gaelic c/asar in same sense : 
but this is hardly likely to be the word : cf. the vb.J 
A black paste used by cobblers to fill up and 
conceal cracks in the leather of boots and shoes. 
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CLOBBER. 


18., Dickens Aousch. Words X1X. 41 (Hoppe) Ifthere are 
crevices and breaks in an old pair of shoes .. he insinuates 
into them a dose of clobber, which seems to be a mixture of 
ground cinders and paste. ; _ 

Clobber (klpba1), v. [Of uncertain origin: 
app. connected with prec. sb. But it has the ap- 
pearance of an onomatopeeic word of frequentative 
form: cf. slobber, slubber, also elamper to botch, 
tinker, or patch up.] ¢ravs. To patch uf, cobble. 

1851 Mavuew Lond. Labour 1. 369 The best black suits 
are to be ‘clobbered’ up. 

Hence Clo‘bberer, a patchcr of clothes and shoes. 

1864 Times 3 Nov.6/6 The duty of the clobberer is to 
patch, 10 sew up, and Jo restore as far as possible the gar- 
ments to their pristine appearance. 1866 Lond. Rev. 27 
Oct. 459/a There are various epithets for shoemakers. .there 
are welters, repairers, clobberers, clickers. 

+ Clobbe‘riousness. Os. rare—). (ef. Irish 
elabar mud, dirt, filth ; clabhery, clobbery, muddy, 
in Lowland Sc. and dial. of Ulster.] The rabble, 
the ‘unwashed’. 

1577 Stanvuurst Descr. Irel. in Holinshed V1. a9 The 
lobbish and desperat clobberiousnesse, taking the matter in 
dudgeon .. knockt their seneschall on the costard. 

Clochard, variant of CLocuEr sd.! 

tCloche. [Fr. cloche bell, bell-glass, etc.] A 
special kind of bell-glass used by gardeners for 
rearing young or delicate plants under. 

1882 The Garden 27 May 371/3 We have some thousands 
of cuttings. .coming on under cloches just now. 1889 Cor. 
resp. at ew says— Cloche is in common use inthe market 
gardens about here for the glasses under which spring 
vegetables are raised.’ 

Cloche, obs. form of Cirrcn, 

Clocher (klé"-fos), s4.!. Forms: a. 4- clocher, 
§ clochere, -erre, 6-8 clochier; 8. 5 clokerre, 
7 clockier, 9 clockyer; y. 6 clochiarde, 7-9 
clochard. [a. F. clocher, clochier 12th c, in Littreé), 
in ONE, clockier, clogiter, corresp. to med.L., 
eloe clartnm, {. cloc(e\a, clogue, cloche, bell. Occas. 
having the suffix -¢7 corrupted to -aRrD.] 

A bell-tower or campanile ; a belfry. 

[ctzg0 Merton Coll. Rec. 1760 Messuagiuin subtus clo- 
cherium de Basinggestok.] 

a. 1354 Wen: Aipon (Surtees) [1]. 92 Emendantis di- 
versos defectus in clocher, 139 déid. UNL. 106 Carpentarii 
operantis infra clocher australe. 430 Lypa. Min, Poents 
(1840) 201 The greet clocher up for to bere. ax 33 Ln. Ber- 
xars /dvon xxi. 68 On euery toure a clocher of fyne golde. 
1547 in Blomfield @/ist. Norfolk 11.155 For ryngyng the 
clocher bells. 1726 Avurrr /’arerg. 192 The Siceple or 
Clochier thereof. 1880 J. L’'Estranxce in Norfolk Antig. 
Mise. 11, 149 A detached bell-tower or Clocher. 

eiggo Promp, Parv, 8 Clokerre or belfray. a 1641 
Svetwan /fist. §& Hate Sacril, (mod. ed.) 259 A clockier or 
bell-house .. with four very great bells in in. 1872 Exvia- 
comnr Sells Ch. ix. 305 A separate campanile called the 
clockyer. 

. 1§98 Stow Sure, xxxv. (1603) 332 A great and high 
Clochier .. In place of this Clochiarde of olde times. 1657 
Howe. Londinop, 378 A strong Clochard .. where there 
were three great Bells. 1 J. Raven CA. Bells Camébr, 
(1881) 25 The five bells which formerly inhabited the clo- 
chard of King’s College. 

+ Clovcher, 54.2 Ods. [app.a var. of Closer !.] 
An apartment, room. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 5289 Ledis him forthire, In-to a clo- 
chere with a kay. ¢1400 Destr, Troy 13501 The cave & 
the clocher, bere pe kyng lay. 

Clock, 54.1 Morms: (1 cluege), 4-5 clok, 
clokke, clocke, 6 klocke, 6- clock. [OE. c/ucge 
(or c/ncege) is found only once, and has no historical 
connexion with the extant word which goes back 
app. only to the 13-14the. ME. elok(ke, clocke, was 
either a, MDu, c/ocke (mod. Du. £/ok ‘bell, clock ’), 
ora. ONY. eloke, clogue = Central Fr. cloche ‘bell’. 
The Du. is cognate with OF ris. A/ocka, klocke, 
EFris. kokke, klok, MUG. Alocke, LG. Mokke, klokk, 
hlok, OMG. glocka, klocka, glogga, MUG. glocke, 
hlocke, glogge, Ger. glocke ‘bell’, ON. Alocka, \nter 
kinkka ‘bell’, Norw. Alokka, kinkka, Sw. klocka, 
Da, Alokke ‘bell, clock’, The French elogue, 
cloche, with Pr. cloca, clocha, Piedm. cioca, de- 
scends directly from late L. c/oc(e}a (8th c.). In 
all the prec., as in OF. e/uege, the word is fem. ; 
but in Celtic, Or. eloe (genit. c/ute :—*cloct), Irish 
clog, Gael. clag (genit. and pl. e/vig), Cor. cloch, 
Bret. £/oc’h, ‘ bell’, are masc.; only Welsh c/och is 


fem., and its pl. c/ychk points perh. to an earlier masc. 

Known since about 8th c. in Merovingian L., in Celtic, 
and in Teutonic; early diffusion mis connected with that 
of Christianity in western and northern Europe; not found 
in the southern Romanic langs, where campana is the word 
for ‘bell’. Locality of origin undetermined : some refer it, 
on historical considerations, to Celtic some think it possibly 
connected with OIIG. clocedn, chlocchén, MHG., klocken 
‘to strike, knock’; but the variant forms in OHG. point 
rather to its being foreign. Wherever it actually arose, it 
was prob. echoic, imitating the rattling made by the early 
handbells of sheet-iron and quadrilateral shape, rather than 
the ringing of the cast circular bell of later date. The rela- 
tion ofthe rare OE. cluctc)ge tothe other forms, which agree 
generally with the types Alok, &lokka, is obscure. 

For the oui! and general sense of this word in the 
other Iangs., English had the word Bett in regular use; it 
is probable, therefore, that clock was intPageel ei tten with 
striking clocks, or at least with bells on which the hours 
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were mechanically struck; it was prob. never prevalent in 
ME. in the mere sense ‘ bell’.] 

+1. A bell (the sense of OE. e/ucge; in ME. 
prob. only as arctcntion of the Fr. use), Later, 


the gong of a striking watch. Oés. 

[e890 K. Etrrep Brda ww. xxiii., HleodSor heora clucgan 
ee Clucegan),) 1483 Caxton Gold. L. 81/4 The clockes of 
Saynt Steuen..had a merueylous swetenes in theyr sowne. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 193 And perchance hears the 
Clock and Alarum strike in it [a Watch]. fesg1g Lond, 
Gaz. No. 5307/3 A Gold striking Pendulum Clock Watch.) 
2. An instrument for the measurement of time; 
properly, one in which the hours, and sometimes 
lesser divisions, are sounded by strokes of a ham- 
mer on a bell or similar resonant body ; but many 
clocks now do not strike. The mechanism consists 
of a train of wheels set in motion by weights or 
a spring, actuating and regulated by a pendulum or 
halance-wheel, aud requiring to be periodically 
wound up; the passage of hours, minutes, etc., 
is indicated by ‘hands’ or pointers, on a ‘face’ or 
dial-plate. 

(The precise meaning in the earliest quots. is not certain.) 

3371 Abbrev. Kotul, Origin. I, 314 Pro quadam campana 
pro horis diei ct noctis per ipsam perpetuo designanda, clok 
vnizariter nuncupata, in eadem turri ponenda et susten- 
tanda, 1372 in J. Britton Cathedrals, Vork 80 Till ite 
be hegh none smytyn by pe clocke. 1 79 Mem, Ripon 
(Surtees) IM[. 103 In expens. super le Clok, xxiiij pear. 
(plumhi}, ¢1386 Cuaucer Man's Priest's T. Sikerer 
was his crowyng..Than is a clok, or an abbay oro- | 
logge. 1447 Boxexnam Seystys (1835) a0 Evene as the | 
clok sevene had smet She entryd. c1rggg Pucock Aepr. ; 
% xx. 118 Neuere saue in late daies was eny clok tell. | 
ing the houris.. bi per and bi stroke. 591 Swaxs. 
1 /fen. V1, .. ii. ga Their Armes are set, like Clocks, still 
tostrike on. a 1640 W. Fenner Christ's Alarm (1650) 286 
When thou usest to stirre up Conscience every day, wind 
it up as a man does his Clock. 1742 Youne A‘. TA. v. 629 
Like damag‘d clocks, whose hand and bell dissent. ar8s0 | 
Loxer. Off Clock on Stairs vii, And in the hush that | 
followed the prayer, Was heard the old clock on the stair, 
—For ever—never! Never—for ever! 


3. (The hour of the day is expressed bya cardinal | 
numeral, followed by a phrase which was originally | 
a. of the clock, now only retained in formal phrase- 
ology; shortened subsequently to +b. of clock, | 
te. a clock (sce A prep.*), a. o'clock, the current | 
modern form; rarer obs. variants were + @. a/ the 
clock, and clock simply.) | 


a. ¢1386 Cuaccrr Parson's Prol. 5 Ten of the clokke it 
was tho as I gesse. 1463 Aury Ililds \Camd. Soc.) 17 At 
vij of y« clokke. 1523 Lp. Berners /'rofss. 1. exxili. 148 
Bytwene noone and thre of the clocke. 1647 CLarExpon 
Ffist. Reb. ut. (1843) 53/2 The House met allways at eight 
of the Clock. 1739 een Lett. 1, xxv. 92 In prose, 
you would say .. 1 is twelve of the clock at noon. 1884 | 


Granstone in Parlt. 26 Feb. a’5 That the Speaker. .be pre- 
sented to-morrow at two of the clock in the House of Lords, 

b. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 16 From iiij of clokke in the 
SOME TRE: 1647 Latty Chr. Astrol. iii. 31 Eleven of clock 
at night. 

c. 1480 Pluimpton Corr. 40 Uppon Munday by viij a 
clocke. 1584 R. Scot Dise. Witcher. xu. xvii. 213 So manie 
strokes as the holder thinketh it a clocke. 1601 HotLtaxn 
Pliny 1. 185 Asking a boy what it was a clocke. 1747 
Cuark ey |’4s. (1766) 190 About one or two a Clock. 

d. ¢17a0 Prior Adma ut. (Ro, "Tis the stomach’s 
solid stroke, That tells this being, what's o'clock. 1829 
Soutuey Nofrechkt u, From noon Till ten o'clock. 1848 
Tuackeray Sxoés xlviii, Five-o'clock-in-the-morning men. 

e. 3509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (1845)75 Make you redy, At 
ix. atthe clocke. 1634 Brereton / raz, (1884) 1 We..took 
water about three clock in afternoon. 1722 HEARNE Collect. 
(Oxf, H. S.) III. 381 This day at 2 Clock in the Afternoon. 


+ f£. Hence, the hour as struck by the clock. 

1611 Snaxs. Cyed. in. iv. 44 To weepe ’twixt clock and 
clock, 1768 Hristo! Frnl. in Harpers Mag, 3 (1883) 
232/1 Aboute the time of the tollynge the tenth ¢ jock, 

4. Phrases. Like a clock: with steady regularity 
(cf. CLrocxwork). Zo lie at wine o'clock (see 
quot.). Zo fell the clock; to count the hour, give 
or record the time, 70 know ( find) what o'clock 
if ts: to know (discover) the real state of things. 
When one's clock strikes; when one’s hour comes, 

1562 J. Hevwoon Pron. & Epigr. (1867) 81 She .. opened 
the locke, And lookt in the bag, What it was a clocke. 1565 
ret Def. Apol. (1611) 597 Emperours.. sate by the 
Bishops and held their peace, and told the clocke. 1610 
Suaks. Tem. u. i, 289 They'l tell the clocketo rny businesse 
that We say befits the houre. a1 Dayben (J.), I told 
the clocks, and watch'd the wasting light. 1797 W. G. 
Maton Obsert, W. Counties 11. tag The veins ..run in a 
direction pretty nearly from south-east to north-west, or, 
to use the terms of the miners themselves, lie at nine 
o'clock. 3836-9 Dickens S&. Bos 451 (Hoppe) Our gover- 
nor’s wide anake -» He knows what's Bae 180 Mrs. 
Stowr Uncle Tom's C. i. a He..manages my whole farm like 
a clock. 1878 Browsine Poets Crofsic 94 You've learnt your 
lesson, found out what's o'clock, 1887 Riper Ilaccarp 
K. Solomon's Mines 10, 1 hope it won’t be brought up 
against me when my clock strikes. 

5. trans. and fig.; usually with qualifying addi- 
tion or context. 

1587 Gotpinc De ee. vii. 87 The same workmaister 
which hath set up the Clocke of y* hart. s601 Snaks. 
All's Well. ii. 39 His honour, Clocke to itselfe, knew the 
true minute when Exception bid hint speake. 1791 Cowper 
Vardley Oak 46 By thee I might correct, erroneous oft, 
The clock of history. 1836 Emerson Malure, Beauty Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 146 The succession of native plants .. makes the | 


CLOCK, 


silent clock by which time tells the summer hours. 1866 
B. Tavtor Poems, Autumn, Vesp. 351 The snug warm 
cricket lets his clock run down. 


6. A watch. Obs. except in modern slang. 

1559 W. Cunnincnam Cosmogr. Glasse 110 If it agre with 
the some which your clock sheweth. 1670 WaLton Life 
Donne 63 That striking Clock which he had long worn in 
his pocket. 1884 Pad Afad/ G. a9 Dec. 4/1 The rich harvest 
of clocks and slangs (watches and chains).. gathered at 
Soutb Kensington station. 


apih Applied to a sun-dial. Obs, rare. 

1561 T. Norton Calzin's /nst, (1634) Table Script. Quot., 
The lines by the which it went downe into the clocke of 
Ahaz (cf. a Avfngs xx. 11, where Wycrir has ‘orloge', 
CoverDALe ‘dyall’} 

8. A trivial name for the pappus of the dande- 
lion or similar composite flower. [So called from 
the child’s play of blowing away the feathered 
sceds to find ‘ what o’clock it is’.] 

1847 Hatuwett, Clock, tbe downy head of the dandelion 


in seed. 1884 J. E. Tavior Sagac. & Morality Plants 110 
The pappus or ‘clock’ best known in the Dandelion. 


+ 9. The core of an apple. Obs. rare. 

(Cf. Du. &losAuts, E. Fris. dethaske, bell-house, belfry, 
also seed- vessel, core of apple, etc. ‘partly from resemblance 
in form, but prob. more from the rattling of the loose seeds 
or pips '(Franck). ‘he original of the quot. is ‘Low Dutch’. 
But see also Cok.) 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk, os hae 116/t Take a 
good apple .. peele him, and cut out the clockes therof. 

10. Comé., chiefly attrit., as clock-alarm, -éell, 
-dial, -hand, -rate, -trade, -wheel, 

3483 Alem. Ripon (Surtees) 11. 161 ranti ibidem super 
le Clokbell. 2821 Eocewortn Afem. [. 39 The engine for 
cutting teeth in clock-wheels, 1864 A. MeKay /fist, Atdmar- 
nock (ed. 2 284 Above the inscription are three clock-dials. 
1871 B. Stewart Heat § 79 Regularity in their clock. 
rates. 

11. Special comb.: clock-beam (sonce-wd.), a 
pendulum; clock-calm (Aau/.), ‘when not a 
breath of wind miffles the water’ (Adm. Smyth) ; 
clock-case, the framework enclosing a clock's 
works; clock-face, the dial-plate of a clock, 
fechn. the time shown by it; clock-finger, the 
hand of a clock; clock-head, the upper part of 
a clock-case; clock-keeper, one who attends to 
and regulates a clock ; clock-like a., like clock- 
work, regular, monotonous; clock-line, the cord 
suspending the weights in a clock ; clock-maker, 
one who makes and repairs clocks ; clock-master 
= clock-keeper; clock-pillar, one of the posts 
holding the plates of the clock-work in position ; 
clock-quarters, the bells in a large clock on 
which the quarter-hours are struck or chimed; 
clock-setter =clock-kecper; clock-smith = clock- 
maker; clock-stars (sce quot.) ; clock-story, the 
part of a clock-tower in which the clock is placed; 
clock-tower, one built for the display of a large 
clock; clock-watch (see quot.) ; clock-wise adv., 
in the way of a clock, in the direction in which its 
hands move. See also CLOCK-HOUSE, -WORK. 

1862 Tuorxaury Turrcr 11.16 A sustained dull *clock- 
beam cadence imitative of Pope. 176: MAskELyNE Clock 
in PAtl. Trans, LI. 497 The pendulum.. was secured to 
the “clock-case. 18799 Newcoms & Hotpen Astron, 72 The 
time as shown by the clock (technically ‘the “clock-face’). 
ame J. Bett Haddon's Answ, Osor. 447 Or that the course 
ot y*® Sonne should be cae after the will of John 
“clockekeeper. 1741-70 Miss Tatsor Lett. Afiss Carter 
(1808) 26 If you love that same sort of regular *clock-like 
life, 1677 Prot O.xfordsh. 230 A *Clock-line, having a 
counterpoise at the other end. 1723 Lond. Gaz, No. 6188/8 
John Chevins .. Clock-line Weaver. 1453 Alem. Ripon 
(Surtees) IIL. ror Joh. Ripley de Ebor. *Clokmaker, 1688 
R. Howme Armoury u. 15/2 Gee Elizabeths Clock-maker 
bore a Sphere for his Crest. 1837 Hausurton (Sam 
Slick) ¢7#e, The Clockmaker. 1626 Massincer Xow. Actor 
v. ii, Cxsar, Is’t past five? Parthenins. Past six, upon 
my knowledge; and in justice, Your “clock-master should 
die. 180: Wotcott (P. Pindar) Odes to Ins § Onts Wks. 
18ra IV. 377 Thus Paul's four small *Clock-guarters Instruct 
their mi 1 apes when to sound. 1595 SHaks. YoAu 1. 
i. 324 Old Time the *clocke setter, y' bald sexton Time. 
3556 Stanford Churchaw, Acc, in Antignary (1888) Mar, 120 
To a *klocke smythe for makyng & mendyng. 1870 E. 
Peacock Nalf Shiri. 1. W7 Turning to the clocksmith, he 
inquired, etc. 1867-77 G. Cuampers Astron. 914 “Clock. 
stars, certain stars usually employed for the regulation of 
clocks in an observatory, by reason of the fact that their 

itions have been very accurately determined. 1867 A. 

Barry Sir C. Barry vii. ass he whole *clock-story was 
made to project beyond the body of the tower. 1880 
Times (Weekly ed.) 25 June 7/2 Mr. Bradlaugh was re- 
moved, under the care of Inspector Denning, to the rooms 
near the *Clock Tower [i.e. that of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Westminster, used as a place of confinement for 
offenders against the privilegesof Parliament]. /éfd. If he 
is kept in the Clock Tower for any lengtb of time. 168 
Lond, Gaz, No. 1804/4 Lost on the fourth Instant a Gol 
"Clock-Watch, 3884 F. Brrrren Watch § Clock. 6a [A] 
Clock Watch. .[is] a watch that strikes the hours in passing, 
as distinguished from a repeater which strikes the hours at 
any time on putting special mechanism in motion. 1888 R. 
Apercromey in 7fmes 21 Sept. 10/1 The general sense of the 
(wind's] rotation is counter-clockwise in the northern, *clock- 
wise in the southern hemisphere, 


Clock (kigk), 54.2 Forms: 6-7 clocke, (7 
cloake), 7- clock. 


(One of the conjectures offered is that the pattern con- 
sisted of bell-shaped ornaments, but evidence is wanting.] 


CLOCK. 


1. An omamcntal pattem in silk thread worked 
on the side of a stocking. 

(From Crockrn, it appears that it was formerly worn on 
other garments.) 

x530 Patscr. 206/1 Clocke of a hose [wo French given), 
1547 Sacespury Welsh Dict., Kwyrk-hosait, a clocke. 1583 
Stunses Anat. Abuses (1879) 57 Nether-stocks..knit with 
open seam down the leg, with quirks and clocks about the 
ancles. 617 Moryson /¢iz, 11.1. i. 46 Silke stockins, with 
blacke silke Grogran cloakes. 1709 SteELe Tatler No. Z 
ue To knit all the Actions of the Pretender .. in the Clock 
of a Stocking. 1858 Cartyte Fred&é. Gt. (1865) UL. v. vii. 
123 Red silk stockings, with probably blue clocks to them. 

attrib. 1728 Vaner. & Cis. Prov. Hus... i, Nothing 
but Toys and Trinkets, and Fans, and Clock-Stockings. 


2. (See quot.) [Perh. not the same word.] 

1688 R. Houme Armoury IIL. 15/2 Of a band [é.e. a collar] 
-. the Clocks [are] the laying in of the cloth to make it 
round; the Plaites. 

Clock (klgk), 54.3 [Origin unknown. In the 
dialects in which it is used, it is not now associated 
in any way with Cock s6.1] A name for any kind 
of beetle; ¢sf. the Common Dor or Shardborne 
Beetle (Geotrupes stercorartus). Sometimes with 
defining words, as Clock-bee (Sc.), a flying beetle ; 
Cloch-a-clay, Clock-leddy, the lady-bird ; Buzzarp- 
CLock, q.v 

Chiefly northern: found in the dialect glossaries as far 
south as Cheshire and Lincolnsh.; but not in those of 
Shropsh., Leicestersh., or East Anglia. 

a3§50 Christis Kirke Gr. iv, Scho bad gae chat him, 
Scho compt him not twa clokkis. 1570 Levins Maxif. 158 
A clocke, flee, scarabeyus. 1584 'T. Hupson Yudith in Syl- 
vester Dz Bartas (1621) 7o2 Dimd the Ayre with. .flies, gras- 
hopers, bornets, clegs and clocks. 1620 MARKHAM Farew. 
ffusb. 1. xvii. (1668) 77 Dores or great black Clocks are vehe- 
ment destroyers of all kinds of Corn. 1647 H. Morr Sony 
of Soud 1.1. xli, The black-arm’d Clock, the Gnat, the butter. 
flie. 169% Ray N.C. Words 14 Clock, a Beetle... This is a 
general word in this sense, all England over. 1738 Medicad 
Ess. & Observ, (ed. 2) IV. 368 Great Swarins of Insects of 
the Clock-kind that come in Summer. 1821 CLare Vile. 
Minstr. 11. 199 Lady-cow, Call'd, when I mix'd with 
children, ‘ osicaclay 1823 Gatt Spacwtfe II. 7 Jam.) 
A clok-leddy in her scarlet cardinal. 1868 Woop Homes 
withont H, viii. 155 The common Dor Beetle .. sometimes 
called the Watchman or Clock. 


Clock, sé.4 [f. Cock v.2] = Cruck of a hen. 

¢ 1450 ALS. Cott. Faust. B vi. f. 92b (Halliw.) Leef henne 
wen ho leith Leoth wen ho clok seith. 

Clock (klpk), v1 [f. Cuock 56.1] 

l. ¢rans. To time by the clock. 

1883 Staudard 31 Mar. 3/5 He .. was ‘clocked’ to do it 
in some of the shortest times, 1888 A¢henenn: 29 Sept. 
412/3 That ‘this race was run in 1 minute 4 seconds and 
a half’..In ‘Baily’s Racing Register’ ..nothing at all 
is said about this extraordinary ‘clocking’. 

2. Bell-ringing, To sound a bell by pulling the 
clapper with a rope; to CLAPPER. 

1872 ELLAcomue Bells Ch, i. 25 Bells are sometimes chimed 
by what is called ‘clocking’ or ‘clappering’ them. 1872 
J. T. Fowrur Bells, Sacristy ii. 137 ‘Clocking’ ought 
to be put a stop to everywhere, and never aliowed. 


Clock (klek), v2 Now confined to Sc. and 
north. dial. Forms: 1 cloceian, 4-6 elok(k, 5 
eloyke, 6 Sc. cloik, (8 elocque), §- clock. [OF. 
cloccian, corresp. to MDu. clocken, Du. kokhken, 
Sw. klokka, klukka, The other Teut. langs. have 
forms with 2, like mod. Eng. Cuvck, though 0 
forms are not uncommon dialectally: see A/ocken? 
in Grimm = &/ucken, glicken. Of echoic origin ; 
as are also L. gloc-ire and Gr. Kaw ev (fut. rAd, 
deriv. xAary-pos).] 

1. éxir. To make the peculiar noisc of a brood- 
ing hen ; to cluck. 

¢ 1050 Byrhtferth's Handboc 76 in Anglia VILL. 309 Deah 
seo brodige henn. .sarlice cloccige heo tosprat hyre fydera. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu xvii. (Tollem. MS.) [The 
capon] clokkep as an hen, and clepep chikens to gedir, 
clokkynge with an hose voyse. ¢x1q440 Prontp, Parv. 83 
Clokkyn as hennys, crispio.” 1513 Doveias Enets xu. ii, 
133 Hyr birdis sine, clokkand, scho seikis on raw. 1570 
Sempitl Baliates 84 They say he can baith quhissill_and 
cloik (rintezvds. mock, block], 1583 STaxnvuurst nels 
To Rar. (Arb,) x4 Yt were Iyke ynough that soom gram- 
matical pullet.. would stand clocking agaynst mee, as 
* thogh hee had found an horse nest. 63x R. H, Arraienim. 
Whole Creature xii. § 5.150 The Cock.. when he hath 
found a Barly Corn clocks, and calls to it his Hennes. 1702 
C. Marner Afagn. Chr. vi. vii. (1852) 452 He bark'd like a 
dog, then he clocqu’d like an hen, 1783 Atnswortu Lat. 
Dict. (Morell) 1, To clock, or cluck, glocio. 1808-79 
Jamieson, Clock, Clok, to chuck, to call cbickens together. 

+2. trans.. To call (chickens) by this note. 
Obs. 

¢ 1420 Pallad, on Hush.1. 660 Nowe she [the hen] goth 

fore, And clocketh hem. 1548 Upatt, ete. Zvasut. Par. 
Matt, xxiii. 109 b, The carefull hen, fearing her chickens, 
othe clocke them together. 1606 Ear. Nortuampton in 


True & Perf. Rel. ¥fivb, So long doeth the great brood 
Hen clocke her chickens,” . : 


tb. i 

1529 Morr Com, agst. Tribu, Wks. 1179/2 Like a louing 
hen, he clocketh home vnto him, even those chikins of hys. 
1570-6 Lamparpe Peramnd. Keut (1826) 244 Edburge .. 
clocked together a sort of simple women, which under her 
wing there tooke upon them the Popish veile of widowhood. 
@1716 Soutn Serm. IV. 54 Engaging men..to bold forth.. 
wheresoever, and howsoever, they could clock the senseless 
and unthinking rabble about them. 
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3. intr. Applied to similar inarticulate sounds, 
made by the mouth, stomach, cte. [Cf Ger. dial. 
hlocken* in Grimm.] 

c1000 Sax. Leeckd. U1, 220 Sona bib seo wamb zehefezod 
and cloccet swa swa hit on cylle sleczete. 1547 Boorny 
Brev. [Health § 309 Rvgitvs ventris be the latin wordes. In 
Englyshe it is named crokyng or clockyng in ones bely. 
1553 Baty Gardiner’s Obed. F vj, To clocke or to saye 
naye, to those thinges pt have ben done, 1871 Wise New 
Forest 186. 1883 Hampsh. Gloss., Clocking, the sound 
made by falling, gurgling water. ; 

4. intr. aud trans. To sit on eggs; to incubate, 
hatch. (Now the common use in northern dial.) 

xjax Ketiy Se. Prov. (Jam.), Ye're sae keen of the clock- 
ing, you'll die in the nest. 1808-79 Jamieson, Clock, to 
hatch, to sit on eggs. This is the modern sense. x811 
Wittan Gloss. W. Riding Vorksh., Clock, to hatch. 

b. fig. To ‘hatch’. 

oe Gatr in Taie’s Mag. III. 3x It was he that first 
clockit the project. 

Hence Clock-, vé.-stem in Conth ,as+ elock-hen 
(Du. &okhen, MUG, hleckhenne], clocking hen. 

1583 GoLpinG Calvin on Dent. clxxx. 1121 God .. vp- 
braideth vs, ythe hath played y° clockhen towardes vs, and 
wee could not abide it. 1g9x Percivate Sp. Dict., Clucee 
gallina, a clocke hen, glocftans gatliua, vel incuinbaus. 

t+ Clock, v.3 Obs. rare. Also 4-5 elokke. [a. 
ONF. clohier = ¥. clochier, mod.¥. clocher, Picard 
cloker = Pr. clopchar, according to Diez :—late L. 
*cloppicare, f. late L. clopp-ts lame.] ints. To 
limp, hobble. 

1362 Lanai. P. P/. A. im. 35 Per Cunnynge Clerkes schul 
Couche [3 A/SS. clokke] be-hynde. 1377 /é/d. 13. ut. 34 
Konnyng clerkes shul clokke [1393 clock} bihynde, 

Clocke, obs. form of CLOAK. 

Clocked (kipkt), a [f. Cnock 56.7 + -ED%.] 
Embroidered with clocks, 

x7xz Buncete Spect, No. 319 P12, [I] made a fair Push 
for the Silver-clocked Stocking. 1858 ‘Hackrray Virgin. 
xvi. x22 A little ancle, a little clocked stocking, and 
a little black satin slipper. 1860 Juarrreson Bh. Doctors 
I], 202 Clocked stockings .. had on either side, extending 
from the hee! upwards some six inches, flowers gracefully | 
embroidered with a light yellow silk on the crimson ground. 

+b. Used of similar embroidered patterns. Oés. 

1548 in Cussans Ch. Goods Herts. (1873) 21 A cope of Blake | 
vellat and Clothe of gold clocked. 

Clocker (klyka1). worth. dial. [f. Clock v2 + 
-ER1,J A clocking or sitting hen. 

x804 Tarras Poens, Aly Andd [fat (Jam.), Crib some 
clockers chuckie brood. 1882 Top Bts fr. Blinkbonny 140 
Put Dan's eggs under one of Bell's ‘clockers’. 

Clock-house. [f. Cuock 5b.1 + House] A | 
house built for, or having, a public clock; that 
part of a steeple, etc. in which a clock is set. See 
Jack of the Clockhouse. Obs, 

1622-3 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson MWashingtons Introd. 
42 To Gibson for a new locke for the clockhouse dore. 1563 
Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (1869)114 For mendinge the chymes 
and the barrelle and jake of the clockehouse. 1656 J. Har- 
RINGTON Oceana (1771) 112 (Jod.) ‘Whe great bell in the 
clockhouse at the Pantheon. x8zx Scotr A’exédzw. xii, One 
of these turrets was square and occupied as a clock-house. 

Clockier, obs. form of CLocHEr. 

Clocking (klpkin), vd/. sb. [f. Cock v.*] 

1. The action of the vb. Cuock ; the noise made 
by a brooding hen; brooding, hatching (Sc.). 

cx1440 Proms, Parv. 83 Clokkynge, of hennys, crispiatus, 
1529 More Comf. agst. Trié. nu. Wks. 1179/2 Those chikins 
of hys [God's] y°.. wyl not come at his clokkyng. 1616 
Surri. & Markn. C. Fare 68 A young Henne which 
falleth to clocking, 1883 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 193 With 
their clocking chimed in the distant bleating of the lambs. 

2. Comé., clocking-time, Sv., hatching-time. 

1784 Burns Ep. Raukine x, As soon's the clocking-time 
is by, And the wee pouts begun to cry. 

Clocking (klgkin), 49/. a. [f.as prec. +-ING2.] | 
That clocks ; in Clocking hen: a. a clucking hen ; 
a hen sitting on eggs. 

1552 Huort, Clockynge henne, singudticns gallina. 1720 
Gay Poents (1745) 1.93 Let.. The clocking hen make friend- 
ship with the kite, “1824 Miss Ferrier fher. xvi, Lord 
R,, sitting. .watching the tea-pot, like a clocking-hen. | 

b, A West Indian species of Rail: see Cuuck- | 
ING-HEN. 

2703 Dampier Voy. III. ii. it Clockfng-Hens are much 
like the Crab-catchers.. They keep. .iniswampy wet places. 

Clockless (klgklés), 2. Without a elock. 

1605 SYLVESTER WD Bartas 1. iii. 88 O learned Arith- 
metician ! Ciock-leSse so just to measure Times partition. 


Clock-work (klzkwak). 

1. The mechanism or works of a clock. 

1662 S. P. Ace. Latitude Meu in Phenix ML. 509 The 
Farmer .. desir’d this Artificer to show bim the Nature of 
Clockwork, and what was requisite to make up a perfect 
Clock. 1816 J. Smitu Pauorama Sc. & Art 1. 374 Clock. 
work, originally imported those wheels, pinions, and other 
mechanism, which constituted tbe striking part, or what 
was formerly called the clock part of a movement for mea. 
suring time... But at present. .the larger movements wbether 
they strike or not, are called clocks, 

b. ¢vansf. Mechanism similar to that of a clock, 
wheels set in motion by weights or springs. 

1712 ArsutHnot John Budi (1755) 17 A puppet moved by 
clock-work. 1716 Lapy M. W. Negaae Lett. 1. xiv. 49 
A large cabinet full of curiosities of clockwork .. one of 
which... was a craw-fish, 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. mt: 
263 A silver triumphal car .. which moves by clock-work 


about the room. 1874 Ksicut Dict. Mech. 1. 572/1 Clock. | 


CLOD. 


work has been applied to lamps..to light them at a specific 
prearranged time. 1878 NV. Amer. Kev. CXRXAVIL 215 To 
go off by clock-work. 

ce. with reference to the automatic and mechan- 
ical nature of the action, or its unvarying regu- 
larity; hence such phrases as /ike clock-work, 
regular as cloch-work, ete. 

1679 J. Goopman Penitent Pard. 1. ii. (1713) 22 Their Re. 
ligion was a kind of clock-work..moving in a certain order, 
but without life or sense. 1789 H. WaLrote Reminisce. vit. 
29 ‘lhe king's last years passed as regularly as clock-work. 
1799 SoutHny Noudescripis, Dancing Bear, He would have 
tortured my poor toes .. and made them move like clock. 
work In musical obedience. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village 
Ser. 1. (1863) 194 This jewel of a valet, this matchless piece 
of clock-work. 1849 Hare Par, Serm. Il. 2x5 Acting to- 
gether without any jarring, going as the phrase is by clock- 
work, 1872 Mark Twain /uuoc. Abr. xii. 78 All is clock. 
work, all 1s order, 

2. fig. 

@ 1628 Preston Sern: Bef. His Mayestie (1630) 18 In this 
curions clocke-worke of religion, every pin and wheele that 
is amisse distempers all. 1657 T. Jorpas 7ricks of Youth 
Prol., Lest I betray ‘The Plot, and show the clockwork of 
the play. 1710 BerxeLuy Princ. Mun Anowwl. § 60 The 
clockwork of nalure ..is so wonderfully fine and subtle. 
1768-74 Tucker Lé. Vat. (1852) II. 84 The play of vegeta- 
tive and vital clock-works. 

3. a. attrth, or adj. (rarely as predicative adj.) : 
Of or like clock-work ; automatic, mechanically 
regular. b. contd., as clockwork-like adj. 

1764 Liovn Te G. Codman Poet. Wks. 1774 [116 A kind 
of clock-work talking. 1780 Cowrrer Table Tals 529 The 
clockwork tintinnabulum of rhyme. 1824 Miss Ferrier 
Inher, Wii, A very... quict, old-fashioned family, quite 
clock-work in our ways and hours. 1847 Tusnyson /’rzic. 
Prol. 71 Round the lake A little clock-work steamer pad- 
dling plied. 186: Sa?. Rev. 7 Dec. 583 A pattern of clock- 
work punctuality and concentrated energies. 

Clod (klpd’, 54. So 5~; also 5~7 elodde, 6 
elodd. [Appears in 14th c. asa variant of Chor ; 
after which the two forms were long entirely 
synonymous, but they have subsequently been 
differentiated, the typical senses being now re- 
spectively as in a c/od of earth, and a clot of blood. 

But OF. had already efod-hanwr field-fare, and Clad. 
Aangra pr. name; cdod must be old in‘Feutonic : cf. Grimm, 
hloder, and klod, Alot, cited under it. ‘The vb. stem ely, 


gteu-, in Teut. &di-, Aden-, ‘glomerare’ (see Crew), would 


givea sh. géu-td-, whence O'Teut. Aduedd-, OF. clod.) 

+1. A mass formed by the coagulation of any- 
thing liquid, csp. blood. Oés. (vow Cror.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Row. vii. (1495) 89 Anone as 
the blood is out of the body anone it rennyth and tornyth 
in to cloddes. 1545 Raynotn Syrth of Mankind (1552) 44 b, 
Great lumpes, kakes, or cloddes of hloud, congeled to- 
geather. 1600 Fairrax Tesse vit. liv, His locks with clods 
of bloud and dust bedight. @ 1620 Carew iJ.), Fishermen 
-. light on swallows congealed in clods of & slimy sub- 
stance. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 62 We 
found several Clods of Blood. : 

2. A coherent mass or lump of any solid mattcr, 
e.g. a clod of earth, loam, etc. (Formerly, and 
dialectally still sometimes, CLor. See alsoCLoup 2.) 

1420 Padlad. ou [Lusb. 1. 73 To preve it [thi lande] fatte, 
a clodde avisely To take .. and loke if it be glewy. 1581 
J. Bett Haddou'’s Answ. Osor. 458b, A clodd of earth 
which they doe affirme, was under Christes feete when he 
raysed Lazarus. 1599 Suaks. Aluch ido u. i. 65 A clod of 
waiward marle. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. x1.565 One..at the 
Forge .. two massie clods of Iron and Bras Had melted. 
1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. 154 To think .. that a clod of 
earth in a sack may ever by eternal shaking receive the 
fabrick of man's body. 1835 Tuirtwae Greece I, vil. 261 
Cresphontes .. threw a clod of earth into the water. 

3. sfec. A Inmp of earth or clay adhering to- 
gether. (Formerly Cor.) 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Clodde, gécba. 1570 Levins Vanif. 
155/25 A clodde, clot, g/eda. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
iTusb. 1. (1586) 23 b, The Feelde is saide to be .. broken up 
when it is cat plowed lying in great Cloddes. 1697 Drypen 
Virg. Georg. 1. 139 Tbe Peasant .. pounds with Rakes The 
crumbling Clods. 1722 Sewer Hist. Quukers (1795) 1. 
93 Clods and stones were thrown at him. 1850 Mrs. Stowe 
Ouele Tont’'s C. xxvi, 230 Those words fell on bis heart like 
clods upon a coffin. 3 , 

b. As a substance, without 44: The soil or 
dust of the ground in its lumpy character. Often 
a depreciatory term for the earth in its nnpleasant 
associations. 

1573 Tusser //xsd. (1878) 100 Leave wheat little clod. for 
to couer the head. 160x Dent Pathw. Heaven 77 Uf they 
(the covetous] were not altogether hardned .. they would 
not be so neerely knit to the clod and the peny as they are. 
1795 Sournry Vis, Maid Orleans 1. 107 ‘The finely-fibred 
frame. .[shall] mingle soon With the cold clod. 1845 Hirsr 
Poems 52 Long ere this, upon my breast The clod had lain. 
1880 Howes Undise. Country iti. 57 Shallow sciences which 
trace man backward to tbe brute, and forward to the clod. 

e,. The ball of earth that adheres about the root 


of a tree or plant. (Formerly Cot.) 

1693 Evetyn De la Quist. Compl, Gard. 9 Orange-Trees 
make no Clod, or Union, so as ’tis very difficult to.. change 
them upon occasion. 1712 J. James tr. Le Bloud’s Garden- 
dug 157 Trees raised with their Clod of Earth about them. 
Lbid., laenttis Trees in their Clod. 1828 Srevarr Plantter's 
G. 39 With as much of the clod about the roots as possible. 

a A lump of turf with the adherent earth; a 


sod, a peat. Ods. exc. dial, Formerly also Cuor. 

1594 Prar Jewell Ho. 1. Divers New Exper. 12 Where 

fewell is deere, they vse to make cloddes, or turfs of them. 

1609 Manch, Court Leet Records (x885) 11. 242 Cart loades 
65-2 
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of greene clods out of the lords wasts. 
Clod, a sod. 
e. A bit of turf, spot of ground. dfa/. or techn. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury u. 251/2 The Clod is the green 
Sod on which .. Cocks .. fight, which is generally round 
that all may sce. 1865 E. Waucu Besom Ben v. 54in Lanc. 
Gloss, 5.v.,'Th' dog would ha’ toucht noan o’ thee, iv thae’d 
bin upo’ thi own clod. e,£ 

4. fg. Applied depreciatively to the human body 
as being a mass of ‘clay’; also to a human being 
as a ‘child of clay’, or as ‘ of the earth, earthy’. 

1595 Spenser Ffpithal. qt A thousand torches... to us 
wretched earthly clods..lend desired light. 1659 1. Pecke 

’arnasst Pucrp. 163 The Audacious Clod, Commanded 
Worship, to himself, as God. 1665 GLANVILLE Sceps. Sci. i. 15 
The purer Spirit is united to this Clod. 1667 Mitton P. L. x. 
786. 1798 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Tales of (oy Whs. 1812 IV. 
405 Ifowl for ever fora breathless clod. 1866 J. II. Newman 
Gerontins iv. 26 Low-born clods Of brute earth, 

5. fiz. A blockhead, clodpate ; a clodhopper. 

[1579 J. Stusnes Gaping Gulf D jb, Turne vnder perpetuall 
slauery, as cloddes the country pcople.] 1605 B, Jonson 
Volpone 1. i.9 Not bred 'mongsi clods and clodpoles. 1645 
Mitton Codast, Wks. (1851) 362 Rather then spend words with 
this fleamy clodd of an Antagonist. 1793 Worcort( I’. Pindar) 
Fp. Pope Wks. 1812 111. 2t1 Clap to the wheel your shoulder, 
Master Clod., 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. I. xii. 175 Jolter- 
headed clods, 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. iv.22 The Doones 
were of very high birth, as all we clods of Exmoor knew. 

attrib. 1735 Savace Progr. Divine 85 When the clod 
justice some horse-laugh wou’'d raise. 

+6. Sc. A small loaf of coarse unleavened bread. 

21774 Fercusson Poems xi. (1789) 79 (Jam.) Our cottar 
childer .. Toil for pease-clods and gud lang kail. 1790 
Surrers Poems 245 | Jam.) Clods and Souters brandy. 1832 
R. D.C. Brown Lintonn Green 8 (Jam.) Sutors-clods In 
Selkirk town were rife; O’ flour baked, brown, and rough 
as_sods. 

7. Fishing. =Bas, (See quots.) 

1867 F. Francis slag/ing iii. (1880) 92, 1885 Sat. Mev, 21 
Nov. 673/1 Norfolk ‘ babbers'.. catch eels. The ‘bab’, or 
*clod’.. is a number of lobworms threaded on pieces of 
worsted, and .. tied up in a bunch not unlike a small mop. 

8. The coarse part of the neck of an ox, nearest 
the shoulder. 

1601 0. Elis. Housch. Bh in Llousek, Ord, (1790\ 288 He 
(the serjeaut of the Larder] hath for his fee two cloddes, 
one little rumpe, chine of beefe, uf every oxe that is sent in 
the Queene’s house. 1842 2°. Marley's Ann. 111.132 Her 
dinner, consisting of six ounces of boiled clod of beef. 1865 
Pall Mall G. 10 Nov.g Every ox has two clods .. which 
do not sell for more than 4d. a pound. 

+9. “See quot. Obs. 

1678 in PAG. Trans. X11. 1003 ‘The outer parts, or Cuticle 
(or, as the Author calls them, Clods) of the Hair. 

10. Coal-mining. (Sce quots.) 

1867 W. W. Swytu Coal & Coal-mining 25 Partings will 
occur, of clod or various earthy material. 1879 SAropsh. 
Word-tk., Clod, shale found in the coal measures. 1881 
Raynonp Wining Gloss., Clod, soft shale or slate... usually 
applied to a layer forming a bad ryof. 

11. A heavy solid blow. dia/. Cf. CLop v. 3, 6. 

1886 all Mail G. 25 Nov. 4/2 ‘The man. .lost his temper, 
and hit her a ‘clod’ in the head .. A clod is a heavy, Jump. 
ing blow. 

12. Comd., as clod-breaker; clod-brown, -tongned 
adjs. ; elod-erusher, (2.) a machine for crushing 
the elods left by the plough; (¢.) a person who 
walks heavily; also clod-crushing; clod-fishing, 
fishing for eels with a CLop 7; + elod-fist, a 
heavy clumsy fist; elod-head, clod skull, a 
CLObD-PATE; clod-mall, -mell, a large wooden 
mallet or hammer for breaking elods (arch.); 
t+eclod-salt, the salt which adheres in clots to 
the bottom of the salt-pans. 

1818 Scorr Rod Roy ix, The old miserly *clod-breaker 
called me pettifogger. 1881 Durrienn Don Quix. 11. 493 
Calling her a..clodbreaker's or hempspinner's daughter. 
1821 Crary Vill. Minstr. 1. 124 The *clod-brown lark that 
hail'd the morn. 1842 H. Sternens Bk. Farm (1851) 11. 28 
Crosskill's *clod-crusher.. one of the most efficient imple- 
ments of its class. 1874 Ksicut Dict, Mech. s.v., One form 
of clod-crusber consists of a series of cast-metal rings. .placed 
loosely upon a round axle, and revolving thereon independ- 
ently of each other. 1654 Gayton Picas. Notes 1. ti. 76 
Shee CO ba her “clod-fists ., about the muzard of him. 
1644 Cor. Cuaowicx Let. in 4th Rep. Comm. Hist, 
MSS. 275/2 Being *clodheads merely sensible and sen. 
suall, 1794 Agric. Surv, Berwick p. xxxii. (Jam.) To 
break the clods..used formerly to done.. by hand 
with “clod-mells, or wooden mallets, 1879 Shropsh. Word. 
6k., Clod. malt, a large wooden hammer employed for break- 
ing clods, 1884 Chesh. Gloss.,Clod-maw. 1674 Ray Collect, 
Hug. Words, Salt.inaking Cheshire, A cake which sticks to 
the bottom of the pan (which they call *clod salt). 1679 
Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 95 Clod-salt.. is there [at Droyt- 
witch) the strongest salt of all. So. Waro findibras 
Rediv, (1715) u. ix, When “Clod-skulls, at the worst o' th’ 
hay, ued brutal Rage shall make their Way. 1887 Pal/ Mall 
Go17 pt 1/2 Unimpassioned and “clod-tongued—stolid 
and soli 

Hence Clo-dward a., towards the clods, earthy. 

1883 Artuur Fernley Lect. 71 Vhe most clodward thinker 
that ever bent his looks down. 


Clod (klpd), v. [f. Crop sé: cf. the originally 
identical Ciot v,] 
at 1. ¢rans. To free (land) from elods by harrow- 
ing, rolling, or the like. Also abso/. Obs. 

61420 Pallad. on Husb. 1, 28 Eke diligently clodde it 
(L. occa], pyke oute stones. 1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Clod- 
ayn or brekyn cloddes, ccco. 1616 Surre. & Marxu. 
ountry Farutw 533 To clod it (arable ground] with a roller 


1884 Chesk. Gloss., 
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or board to couer it. 1743 R. Maxweue Sel. Trans. Soc. 
Improv. Agric. 323 (Jam.) The ground must be well har- 
rowed, clodded, and cleaned from all obstructions. 

+2. To cover with clods. Oés. 

c1420 Pallad. on Hush, xu. 8 Clodde hem [barley, beans, 
etc.) large, as wel thai may be wrie. 

3. ‘To form or turn into clods ; formerly also to 
tun into clots, to CLot (sense 3). ¢rans. and suir. 

1530 Patscr. 488/1, I clodde, I go in to heapes or in to 
peces, as the yerthe dothe, Je amoncetle. 1972 R. H. tr. 
Lauaterus' Ghostes (1596) 207 Snowe clodded together. 
1639 T. De Grey Compt. Horse. g Keep the Vdder that 
the milke doe not clod. 1655 Gouce Coin, fed, ix. 19. 1. 
378 To keep the blood from clodding. 1741 Compl. Fam. 
Piece 1. vi. 278 As soon as you have well mixed it [malt] 
with the Liquor, and prevented it from clodding. 

+4. Zraus. To enelose in or as in clods. Oés. 

1610 G. Fretcuer Christ’s Vict. in Farr S. P. Jas. 7 


(1848) 36 That ..inan, might spend..Clodded in lumps of | 


clay, his wearie life to end. 

5. trans. Yo pelt with clods. 

1755 in Jounxson without quotation, 1888 Sc. Leader 28 
Nov. 7 The crowd of boys.. kept stoning and clodding hin 
for a considerable distance. 

b. intr. To throw clods or stones, 

1781 J. Hutton Four Caves, Clod, to throw stones, 1867 
E.Waven 7attiin' Mattyii.in Lance. Gloss.s.v. Clod, There's 
a rook o' chaps bin cloddin’ at it. 

G. gen. ‘To heave or throw heavily. north. dial. 

1815 Scott Guy S/. xi, ‘She grippit him, and clodded him 
like a stane from the sling ower We craigs.’ 1864 T’. Crank 
Westmorld. Dial. in Nendal Mercury 30 Jan., Ue clodt 
doon his books an sed he cud mceak nowt omma, 1870 E. 
Peacock Aalf Shirl, 1. 187 He's .. clodded 'em into th’ 
carriage. 

7. intr, To fish for eels with a clod; to bob. 

1888 Hang. [dfust. Mag. 380, I have sniggled .. for cels. 
I have bobbed tor clodded) for them on a Dorsetshire river, 

Hence Clo'dding wé/. sb. and ffl. a. 

o1gso Lacy Wyl Bucke's Test. in Halliw. Lit. 16th & 17th 
C. (1851) 54 Clodding of the hlode, 1552 HcLoet, Cloddynge 
betyll or malle, occa, 1616 Serre. & Marky. Country 
Farme 541 Where the woodden rowler will not serte, there 
you shall take clodding-beetles, made of purpose broad and 
flat, and with them breake the clods. 1816 Keatixce Trav. 
IL, 185 ‘The cost of clodding and weeding. 

Clod, obs. f. Clap (see CLotiik), Coup. 

In the following, modern edd. read clogged ; 
clodded or clotted, and cloyd are also suggested. 

16ax Fiercitr (sland Princess 1. iii. Gast Fol. 99) Her 
spirit .. "Tis a clear one, Clod with no dirty stuff, She is 
all pure honour, 

Clodded \kledéd’, pp/. a, [f. Crop uv. +-ED!.J 
Stuck together in clods or lumps. Formerly also 
= Clotted, coagulated. 

1562 Puaix -Eneid vin. V iiij b, Stormful clouds of clodded 
rayne. 1865 GoLDING Ovid's Met, 1, Severd from the blind 
And clodded heape. 1594 ‘T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 
11. 354 Is... like to blood newly pressed out and clodded. 
1688 H. Wnarton Fathus. Ch. Rome 82 His Hair clodded 
and uncombed. 1726 Braptev Fam. Dict. sv. ALush, 
Clodded Blood... found under the Skin of the Animal when 
itis flead. 1812 Avan. 11 May 292/1 Parched and clodded 
surface [of land] the consequence of drought. 1818 Keats 
Endym. 1. 297 This dull and clodded earth. 

b. Having a elod adhering. 

1800 Hurpis Kav. Village 158 ‘The ploughman’s clodded 
heel. 

+Clo'dder, 54. Oés. exe. dial, [See next, and 
ef. clotter, cludder, clutler.] A clotted or curdled 


inass, a clot. 

a1g00 Mary & Cross 326 in Leg. Rood 142 In cloddres of 
blod his her was clunge, 1657 Reeve God's /’lva 24 Thou 
lookest like raw flesh, yea like a prodigious clodder. 1698 
Christ Exalted 0 In his Agony, Swealing clodders of Blood. 
+Clo-dder, v. Ods. [This and the sb. of same 
form were probably in their origin phonetic variants 
of CLUTTER, iterative derivative of CLor v., the 
pene series being cloler, cloper, cloder: cf. the 
first two quots. below, and the equivalence of CLop, 
Ciot.] To mn together in clots, to coagulate, 


become clotty or lumpy. 

[¢1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7.1887 The clothered blood (7, 
clotered, clotred, clopred).] 1499 Promp, Parv. 83 (Pynson) 
Cloderyn (A/S. A’. cloteryn, as blode, or other lyke), ce- 
agnio. 1530 Patsar. cia: i clodder, lyke whaye or bloode 
whan it is colde, Ye congele. 1656 Kinctey Pract, Physick 
250 If Milk stay Jong in the Brests, the whey exhaleth, and 
the rest clodders, 1720 Rosie in Phil Trans. XXXI1. 122 
Cause the Ashes to luntp or clodder together. 1876 IWAttby 
Gloss., Cladder, to form ingredients into a mass with some 
soft material. Clodder ti, aggregated. 

Hence Clo-ddered fp/. a. 

1570-6 Lamparoe Peramd, Acnt (1826) 2t9 Time ., hath 
purged quite Our former cloddred spots. 1675 Lrooks 
Gold, Key Wks, 1867 V. 92 1t made his blood startle out of 
his body in congealed cloddered heaps. 

Cloddiness (klgdinés), [f. CLoppy + -nEss.] 
Cloddy quality or eondition. 

1805 Lucock Nat, Wool 187 The compactness of the staple, 
or as manufacturers term it the ‘cloddiness’ of the wool. 

Cloddish (klpdif), ¢. [f. Chop +-18u.] Some- 
what eclod-like; savouring of boorish stolidity or 
awkwardness. 

1844 Disraect Coningsdy in. v. 112 His boots .. seemed to 
him to have a cloddish air. 1853 IlawtHornxe Bdithedale 
Kom. viii. (1879) 80 Our thoughts .. were fast becoming 
cloddish, 188a Cornhk. Mag. 539 Lads, fresh from the 
heather, hang round the stone in cloddish embarrassment. 


Hence Clo‘ddishness, 


CLOE. 


Cloddy (kldi), 2. [f. as prec. +-¥1.] 

+1. Characterized by the presence of clots; 
clotted, coagulated, lumpy. Oés. 

1347 Recoror Judic. Ur. 69b, A cloddy uryne is that 
which hath in it cloddes of blood. 1551 ‘Turner //erba/ 1. 
Ivjb, It draweth out cloddy or clotted bloude. 1658 A. 
Fox Wurtz’ Surg. ut, iv. 228 If the matter be tuff .. and is 
cloddy, it is a sign that the body decayeth in strength. 

2. Characterized by, or abounding in, clods. 

1545 Uoatt, etc. Erasit. Par, Luke Pref. (1548) 2 Cloddy 
hard ground. 195 Saks. Yok u1, i 80 Turing The 
meager cloddy earth to glittering gold. 1656 Ducaro Gate 
Lat. Unt. § 333 If it caddy, hee levelleth it with 
rowlers turned over it. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
II. 289 Light dry soils .. they should be cloddy; and these 
clods should not fall to pieces easily by tbe harrows. 

3. Of the uature of a clod, clod-like ; carthy (in 
a depreciative sense). 

1612-15 Br. Hate Contempl. N. T.1v. xiii. (1853) 309 These 
very bodies that are now cloddy like the earth, shall once be 
bright as the sun. 1642 Rocers Naaman 2 Cloddy, carnal, 
dead and sensuall creatures. 

4. Clod-like in shape, short and thick, lumpish. 

1712 E. Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 342 A thick cloddy Fish, with 
a large Head. 1876 IWhithy Gloss., Cloddy, thick, short, 
and full of flesh. Also unintellectual. 

5, sh. = Crop-Horren 1. dial. 

1845 KR. Warn Jremaine 11, xxxiil. 290 Among the males 
there were none... but cloddies. 1877 E. Peacock Gloss. 
NOU’, Lincelnsh, Cloddy, an awkward ill-dressed man. 
‘What a cloddy it is!' 

Clode, obs. f. Coun. 

+Clodge, v. Os. rare—'. 
of cloy, after cledge.] ? To clog. 

1598 Be. Hatt Sat.tv, ii. 128 And clodge their slauish 
tenants with commaunds. 

Clo-d-hopper. [f. Chop sd. + Hop v.; perh. 
with humorous allusion to grass-hopper.] 

1. One who walks over ploughed land ; a plough- 
inan or agricultural labourer; a eountry lout ; 
henec, a clumsy awkward boor, a elown, 

c1690 B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Ciod-hopper, a Plough. 
man. 1741 Mrs. Centiiver Ariifice in. i, Did you ever 
see a dog brought on a plate, clodhopper? Did you? 1824 
Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 136 He turned his 
clowns into gentlemen, and their brother clod-hoppers 
laughed at them, and they were ashamed. 

2. fl. A ploughman’s heavy shoes. 

1836 E. Howaro &. ele Ixii, Purser’s shoes .. a hybrid 
breed, between a pair of cast-off slippers and the plough- 
man’s clodhoppers. 

3. A bird; the Wheat-ear. Cf. CLorpirn. 

1834 Mune Brit. Birds (1841) |. 267 The fallow-chat, 
wheat-ear, and clod-hopper are not inappropriate names. 
1885 Swainson Prov.-n. Brit. Birds 10 (E. D. S,). 

Hence (s0nce-zwds.) Clodho-ppering, Clodho-p- 


perish, Clodho-ppership. 

1832 J. Witson in Bluckw. Afag. XXXII. 1002 Our own 
dislike to their clodhoppershi 1880 Mars. Wintsey Odd 
or Even 37 The traditional clodhoppering which real New 
England farm-life has long been rising away from. 

Clo'd-hopping, <. [f. as pree.J Following 
the plough; pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
elodhoppers; lottish, boorish. 

1843 Dickexs Mart, Chua. vii, A common, paltry, low- 
minded, clodhopping, pipe-smoking nle-house.  c 1854 
‘THackeray Wolves & Lamsé 1.(t859) 349 You little scamp 
of a clod-hopping ploughboy, 1 Ch. & State Rev. 12 
Jan. 32 Sbufflings of clodhopping boots. 

So Clodhopping sé. Agricultural labour. 

1847 L. Hunt Jar Honey vit. (1848187 Spenser delights 
to designate himself as ‘Colin Clout‘, as though he were 
a patch in the heels of clodhopping. 

Clodly (kledli), adv. [see -Lty*.] In a clod- 
dish or clod-like manner; dully, heavily. 

1853 Ruskin Stones Men, LH. 337 It is not, like those [pic- 
tures] we have been passing, clodly painted. 

Clo-d-pate. [f. Ciop + Pate head.] 

1. A thickhead or blockhead. 

1636 T. Ranoae in Aun, Dubrensia (1877) 17 What Clod- 
pates, Thenot, are our British swaines! axr679 Eart or 
Orrery A ttemira u, The sober Clod-pate Stales-man. ¢ 1690 
L. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Ciodpate, a heavy, dull Fellow. 

2. A thick head. (Better two words.) 

1962 Smotcett Sir L. Greaves viii. (D.) There is more logic 
in that remark .. than I expected from your clod-pate. | 

Clo-d-pated, ¢. [f. prec, + -ED2.] Thick- 
headed, stupid, dense. 

1638 Foro Lady's Triad wu. i, You are dull clod-pated 
lumps of mire and garbish. 1712 Arnutuxot John Bull 
(1755) 10 John was not so clod-pated, but at last he took 
the hint. 182a Scott Nigel xxviii, A clod-pated old chandler. 

Clo-d-poll, clod-pole. [f. Cop + Pout head.] 
= CLOD-PATE. ‘ 

1601 Suaxs. Twel, N. in, iv. 208 This Letter being so 
excellently ignorant .. he will finde it comes from a Clodde- 
pole, ¢1817 Hoce Jales § Sk. 1V. 66 Ile thought the story 
.. too ridiculous for any clodpole to have contrived. 1840 
‘Tuackeray Catherine i, A poor clodpole, like ‘Tom there. 
1878 Brownixc Poets Croisic 83 Our Academic clodpoles 
must be dense. 4 5 

+Cloe, v. Obs. north. dial. [a. ON. dla (Sw. 
kid, Da. ise) str. vb., carlier form slaga, klaha, 
pa. t. £/d-, Aidgom, pa. pple. dlegenn, to scratch, to 
claw an itching place; prob. connected with 44 
elaw, the relation of which to the stem of CLaw 
sé. aud uv, is uncertain.] = CLAW v. 3. 

1a1400 Chester Pl. 186 With this crocket camrocke your 
backes I shall cloe. 


[? Modification 


CLOF. 


Cloe-board, -hammer, obs. variants of claw- 
board (= CLAPBOARD), CLAw-nAMMER. — (Perh. 
really for clove-bord, -hammer: see CLOVE ppl. a.) 

1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 37/1 Five sayl of the Hamborough 
Fleet .. chiefly loaden with Cloe-boards. 1623 R. Wutr- 
sourNne Newfoundland 76 Mattocks and Cloe Hammers. 

Cloes, obs. form of CLotnEs: sce also CLow. 

Clof, cloff. Sc. and north, dial, In 6 p21. 
cloiffis, 7 //, cloffes, 8 Sc. claff. [Cf. ON. £/of the 
cleaving or fork of the legs ; £/of a cleft or rift in 
a hill, corresp. to OLG. £000, OHG. chlobo a cleft ; 
f.weak grade of &deub- to CLEAVE. The latter would 
morc properly give c/ove, the former cloff; the vowel 
of the dial. word is doubtful.) 

A cleft, fissure, parting: +a. the ‘fork’ of the 
legs; =CuEavine v6/. sb.) 2, CLEFT 2 (obs.); b. 
the cleft of a trce, where the branches part; ¢. ‘a 
cleft between adjacent hills’ (Jam.); = Ciove 56.4 

c1§38 Lynpesay Syde Taiilis 80 Consider giue thare 
Cloitiis be clene. @ 1605 Montcomrry F¢yting 60 Whether 
thou wilt .. kisse all cloffes that stands beside. 178 D. 
Davunson Seasons 43 (Jam.) There, in the claff O’ branch 
oak..The ring-dove has her nest. 1808 JAmirson, Clo, 
the cleft of atree. 1865 Cornhidd Mag. 38 The North. 
countryman ., talks of the cough [error for clef or cfu) 
of the tree. 

Clof, obs. form of c/ove, pa. t. of CLEAVE v. and 
of CLoveE 56.1 

Cloff (klpf). Commerce. Also erro. elough. 
(Origin obscure. Identity with CLove, the weight, 
has been suggested. Cf. also CLEF.) An allow- 
ance (now of 2 lbs. in 3 cwt., or zfs), given with 
certain commodities, in order that the weight may 
hold good when they are sold by retail. 

According to Grafton, 1568, cloff was the grocer’s name 
for the fixed allowance made to the buyer in lieu of the 
variable advantage which he formerly had through the in- 
clination in his favour of the King's Beam, a_ practice 
abolished in 1269. (See also the Ordinance of Staples, 
1353, ¢. 10.) But there is a long gap between 1269 and 
1502, when our quotations begin. Fabyan, whom Grafton 
copies verbatim for his text, has no mention of gee 

1502 ARNOLDE C/von. 128 Wherof .. shulde be rebated for 
the tare of euery of the said xij. bales iiij. Il. and forthe cloff 
of euery off the said xij. bales ij. Il. .. and for the tret of y' 
same peper C. xxxvij. IL 1568 Grarton Chron. (Hen. 1/1) 
II. 133 It was ordeyned that the Beame should stande vp- 
right. .enclinyng to neyther partie, and the buyer to have 
of the seller allowed unto him for all thinges *foure pounde 
ofthe hundreth. */argtn, This is that allowance yt Grocers 
call Cloffe, 1660 T. Witusrorp Scales Comnnerce 1. 24 
Cloffe .. is onely an allowance for the refuse of the com- 
inodity, which hangs upon the chest or cask, for which is 
usually allowed but 3 or 4 pound in every parcel. 1828 
Hutton Pract. Arithu., Tare & Tret, Cloff is an allow- 
ance of 2 1b. for every 3 cwt., and some say for every roolh. 
of tret-suttle, to make the weight hold good when sold by 


retail. 
+ Clo‘ffing. Os. [App. OF. cl/Oungie fem. ; 


ME, clofthounk and cloffynnge are the same word. 
Bosw.-Toller Stee from ¢lefie clove, bulb + 
pung masc. monkshood or hellebore. Cf. CLOVE- 
Toncuk.) A plant: sec quots. 

(Cockayne understood the OE. name to mean Ranunculus 
scetevatus; which is piper, since both clu/pung and 
clufwyré are glossed by Batrackiov, an old name of Ka- 
nuncudus, But the ME. name seems to mean a hellebore, 
asin Halliwell’s modern entry.) 

¢1000 Sax, Leechd. 1. 98 Deos wyrt be man sceleratam, 
and odrum naman clufpunge nemnad .. bid cenncd on fuh- 
tum and on weteregum stowum. ¢10g0 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
295/35 Botracion, clufSung. a 1450 AdpAita (Anecd. Oxon.) 
189 Vellatrim [Ifor veratrunt, ‘hellebore’] Angl. clof- 
thounk. 14.. ALS. version of Macer in Promp. Pard. sn. 
Gladone, Do take .. be tij part of pe poudre of ellcbre, pat 
some men clepen cloffynnge. 1847-78 HaLuweLL, Clofing, 
the plant hellebore. 

Clog (kleg), 34. Also 5-7 clogge, (5 cloge), 7 
clogg. [Known since 14th c.; derivation obscure. 

(Connexion with Crac ‘to clot with any thing sticky’ 
appears only in later transferred uses.)] 5 

. A thick piece of wood; a short piece of 
the trunk, or of a large root, of a tree; a block, 
clump. Still the ordinary sense in Scotland. 

Yule clog: a Christmas log for the fire. 

ov Sowdone Bab. 2919 With a Clog of nn Oke he 
faught. ¢1440 Promp. Pare. 83 Clogge, fruncus, 1§30 
PatsGr. 206/1 Clogge, Sidlot. 1570 Levins J/antp.157 A 
clog, log, truncus. n.d. Descr. Scotland (Jam.), cet 
clogges of timber. @1845 Mrs. Bray lWarleigh xvi. (1884) 
128 Well roasted by the ‘ yule clog’ of'a winter's fire. 1886 
Stewart Remin. Dum/fermline 61 The roots of large trees 
called ‘clogs’ were now brought. " 

2. A block or heavy piece of wood, or the like, 
attached to the leg or neck of a man or beast, to 
impede motion or prevent escape. 

1450 Pol, Poems (1859) 11. 232 Jac Napes wolde one the 
se¢ a maryner to ben, With his cloge and his cheyn. ¢ 1450 
Bk. Curtasye in Babees Bk. (2868) 302 Pou art lyke an ape 
a witha clogge. 1461 Past. Lett. No. 414. iL 48, bam 

with the gayler, with a clogge upon myn hele. 1570 
Levins A/anip. 157 A clogge at ye foote, tmpedimentum. 
1599 Suaks. fuck Ado 1, iii. 35, 1 am trusted with a 
mussell, and enfranchisde with a clog. 1629 J. Cote Of 
Death 45 The body is but to the soule as a clogge tied to 
the legge, 1669 Woruipcr Syst. Agric, (1681) 323 Clogs, 
pieces of Wood, or such like, fastned about the Necks, or 
to the Legs of Beasts, that they run not away. 1830 Lamn 
in Blackw. Mag. XXVIII, 103, I never tied tin-kettle, clog, 
Or salt-box to the tail of dog, Without a pang. 
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b. A load to obstruct the motion of anything. 

x Boyne Contu, New Exp. 1. (1682) 23 We perceived 
the Bladder to swell and concluded that it had lifted up its 
clog about an inch. /ééd. 112 ‘The Clog, when all the Air 
was come in, was swiftly raised. 

e. A block or lump tied to anything for use or 
ornament ; ¢.g. to a key to prevent its being lost. 
€1925 Pol. Songs (1839) 154 For the clogges that cleveth 
by here chelle. ¢x400 Sozwdone Bab. 1603 With the Keye 
cloge, pat she caught. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. 
(1867) 164 Euery key hath a clog. ; 

3. fig. Anything that impedes action or pro- 
gress; an impediment, encumbrance, hindrance. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 28 As burthens or 
clogges retaryenge or lettynge them in theyr iourney. 1577 
tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 227 A grieuous clog to her 
husband. 1681 DrvprNn Wee Achit. 615 Vhat Kings were 
Useless, and a Clog to Trade. 1727 Swirt Gudiiver im. viii. 
231 A perpetual clog to public business. 1814 Soutury 
Roderick w, Like a spirit which hath shaken off The clog 
of dull mortality. 1885 Afanch, Exam. 6 Apr. 4/7 Wonen 
and children are a clog upon rapid movements. 


+4, The ‘cone’ of the fir or pine tree. Ods. 

1577 B. Gooce fferesbach's Ifusb. ut. (1586) 104 ‘The Pine 
tree... the kernelles must be gathered in June, before the 
clogges do open. 1669 Wortipce Syst, <igrtc. (1681) 324 
Coniferous Trees, are such that bear Cones or Clogs. 1727 
Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Fir tree, The Kernels and Nuts, 
which may be got out of thcir Cones and Clogs. 

+5. A tuber at the root of a plant. Ods. 

1597 Grerarve /feréaé 1. Ixvi. § 1.91 The roote consisteth 
of many knobs or tuberous clogs. 1657 W. Corrs Adan 
in Eden 68 ‘Yhe roots (of orpine) are divers thick, round, 
white, tuberous Clogs. 1688 R. Hote ef rmoury nu. 15/1 
Clogs, or knotty roots .. hanging together by threds, 

6. a. A woodcn-soled overshoe or sandal worn 
(chiefly by woinen) in some localities, to protect 
the feet from wet and dirt. b. A shoe with a thick 
wooden sole protected by a rim of metal, worn 
inthe north. [Probably the name belongs origin- 
ally to the thick wooden sole alone: cf CLoc v. 9.] 

1436 Act 4 Hen. V, 0.3 $1 Qe les Patynmakers. .ne facent 
aseuns patyns ne clogges del maeresme appelle Aspe. 1671 
tr. Palafo.r's Cong. China xxxii. 582 Chopino's are high 
Cloggs, which the Women use in Spain. 1688 R. Hote 
Armoury ww. 14/2 Cloggs are shooes with thick Wooden 
Soles. 1742 H. Warvone Corr, (ed. 3) 1. xxxviv x46, 1 re- 
member at the playhouse, they used to call on Mrs. Old- 
field's chair! Mrs. Barry's clogs! and Mrs. Bracegirdle's 
pattens! 1798 Jane AustEN Northang. 01 bd. ii, A fear on 
Mrs, Allen's part of having left her clogs at an inn. 1820 
Ann, Reg, 312 (Manchester Sessions) ‘Uhey kicked me with 
their clogs. 1843 Tnackrray J/en‘s Wives (1872) 478 Me 
leaves his clogs in the passage. .in the muddiest weather he 
never has a speck on his foot. 31850 K. Miuior More Verse 
& Pr. \. 67 Yo clomp in my clogs there, I is not inclin'd. 
1877 VW. Lincoinsh, Gloss., Clog (4) A wooden-soled over- 
shoe worn by women. 1883 Admondbury & Luddersfiedd 
Guess. (I. D.S.), Clog’s, shoes with wooden soles .. they are 
particularly useful in the factories where dyeing is going on. 

+7. A kind of calendar notehed upon a square 
block of wood (or other material). Ods. 

1679 PLot Staffordsh. (1686) 418 An ancient sort of Al- 
manacks they call Cloggs, made upon sqnare sticks, still in 
use here amongst the meaner sort of people. ¢ 1765 Sruky- 
Ley fiz, VI. 131 St. Martin's day, in the Norway clogs, is 
marked with a goose. 1834-43 Souturey Doctor xc. 202 In 
Peter opkins’s time the clogg was still found in farm 
houses. 5 A 

8. Comb., as clog-like adj. and ady., -maker, 
-wearing ppl.a.; clog-almanac, =CLoc 7; clog- 
boot, a wooden-soled boot ; clog-dance, a dance 
performed in clogs or wooden-soled shoes; hence 
elog-dancer; + clog-head, ?a blockhead; clog- 
hornpipe (cf. clog-dance); clog-weed (see quot.) } 
clog-wheat, a bearded varicty of wheat; also 
called, from the conical form of its spike, cone- 
wheat ; + clog-wheel, a cart-wheel in one block 
(see quot.). 

3681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1592/4 A short pair of *Clog-Boots. 
1881 Datly Tel. 27 Dec., A grand international *clog-dance. 
1598 Famous Victorics Hen. V, x. 25 Come ye *cloghead. 
1861 Mrs. Norton Lady La G. tv. 197, The slandered .. 
Who hears for evermore the sclf-same lie Clank *clog-like 
at his heels. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. es Willson .. 
*Clog-maker. 1807 Vancouver lgrte, Devon (1813) 25% 
Purchased by the clog-makers and turners, 1850 E. Exiiotr 
More Verse and Pr. 1.67 *Clog-wearing Madge. 1878-86 
Britten & H. Eng. Plant-n., *Clog-weed, (x) Heraclcum 
Sphondylium, Géou, (2) Scabiosa arvensis, S. Bucks. 18: 
Jurreries Wid Life in S. Co. 165 A deep, broad ditch, 
overshadowed by tall hemlock and clogweed. 1762 Boxes 
in Phil. Trans. 111. 530 *Clog-wheat, or rivets, or bearded- 
wheat, (as it is variously called in this county [Suffolk)). 
1863 Morton Cycl, Agric., Gloss. Clog-wheat, cone-wheat. 
1575 Richmond, Wills (1853) 254, 1j paire *clogg wheeles for 
oxen. 1878 Cumbrid, Gloss., Clog wheels, cart wheels of 
thick plank and without spokes. In common use in the 
18th century. 

Clog (kleg), v. [f the sb. In some later scnses 
there is perh. association with CLac v., although 
in dialects in which both words are used, e.g. in 
south of Scotland, they are kept quite distinct, clag 
always implying stickiness, and clog load. Senses 
5-6 appear to run together with those of Coy v.) 

1. ¢rans. To fasten a clog or heavy block of 
wood to; to fetter or confine by this means. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xiv. (1495) 774 An 
oxe herde fedeth..oxen: and byndeth their fete ..and 
cloggith them whyle they ben in pasture. 1587 Fremixc 
Cont. Hotlinshed 111. 392/2 His aster. .manie times caused 
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him to be chained, locked, and clogged, to staie his rnnning 
awaie, 1658 Ussner Amu, v. 91 Being clogged with chaines 
of stecl, he was carried away..to Babylon. a 1822 Sutcrry 
Ess. & Lett., Reviv. ee amelot Ser.) 147 Superstition. . 
has... clogged man to earth, 1866 Rocrrs slgric.4 Prices 
I. xx. 514 Horses .. clogged with a bar of wood. 

2. éransf. To load so as to entangle or impede 


the motion of; to encumber, hamper. 

1583 Sruspes stuat, Aldus. 1,101 With their fingers clogged 
with rings. 1619 Fotuersy A theonr iW. xik. (1622) 338 
Hence ’tis, the Delver bound and clogd in clowted buskin, 
sings. 1725 Vorr Odyss. v. 410 Clogg'd by the cumbrous 
vest Calypso gave, 1863 KixcuaKke Crimea (1877) 11. xv. 
300 The whole flotilla would be clogged by the slowness of 
the sailing-vessels. 

+b. To load. Ods. 

QJohnson says ‘In the following passage it is improper, 
for its meaning always includes hindrance’.) 

1691 Ray Creation u.(R.). Thongh the teeth of the wheels 
.. be never so smooth .. yet if they be not oyl'd will hardly 
move, thongh you clog them with never so much weight. 

3. fig. To load, burden, encumber, hamper. 

1564 Brecon .Vew Catech. (1844) 300 In things that be in- 
different, we must... clog no man‘s conscicnce. 1618 E. 
Exton 2uvp. Romans vii. (1622) 115 Clogged with the yoke 
and burden of their sinnes. 1647 Cow.tey Afistress, bond 
(1669) 42 Clogging it [an Estate) with Legacies. 1776 Apam 
Sarre IW, AW Lo iv. 23 ‘The power of exchanging must 
have been much acne 1838-9 Hactam //ist. Lit. 1. 
u,v. 228 To avoid .. the combinations of consonants that 
clog our language. 1857 C. Brontit Professor IL. xxiii. 175 
Man is ever clogged with his mortality. A 

b. fig. ‘To hinder, impede, obstruct (actions). 
171g SouTU Serm. 1 Aigs xiii. 33. 128 The Nevotion of 
Menis apt to be clogged by such Ceremonies. 1742 Cod. Ree. 

enw. AV. sq2 Everything that tendered to Clog the Im- 
portation of them, 1775 Burke Cerr. (1844) 1 53 A 
minority cannot inake or carry on a war; buta minority... 
may clog a war. 1876 Green Short (ist. viii. 7. 539 The 
old loyalty, too, clogged their enterprise. 

To encumber or impede as clay or other 
sticky matter by adhesion. Cf. to Chas. 

1826 Palen, Perf. (W. de W.1531) 294 C i 
and slyme of vyce. 1601 Suaks. Freed. .V. 
finde so much blood in his Liuer, as will clog the foote of 
a flea, ¢1630 Risnon Sua. Devon § 222 (1810) 232 Claw- 
ton..a place full of clay... insomuch that a proverbial 
speech passeth thereon: ‘The Devil was clogged in Claw- 
more’, 1886 G. ALLEN A’alee’s SAvine xiii. 144 Sinking in 
mud .. It clogs you and hampers yon on every side. 

5. ‘To fill up with anything that impedes or ob- 
structs action or function, to encumber; ef. to 
choke #/ so as to hinder free passage, to obstruct. 

(In the first quot., prob. an error for cdoy.) 

1§86 Harton in Campbell CAancedéors (1857) 11. xv. 276 
‘They had conspired to..clogall the great ordnance. 1670 98 
l.asseis Joy. /taly Te 141 A world of these statues ..in 
every room In the house, which they clog rather than adorn, 
3696 Winsron 7h. Marth (1722) 19 Air..Cloga‘d with gross 
Vapours, 1795 Sourtiey Foar Arc 1. 454 Famine .. Mark‘d 
the gorged raven clog his beak with sore, 1824 J. Jounson 
Typosr. V1. 646 Until it so clogs the type, that the work is 
«scarcely leztble. 1844 Durron Deu/aess 77 When the 
Eustachian tube is clogged up with mucus. 1844 Disratte 
Coningsby 1. 46 The road. .was clogged with carriages. 

+6. fy. To satiate, surfeit, cloy. Obs. 

15g0 GRi Mourn. Garm. 1616) 65 Thus clogged with 
loue, with passions and with gricfe. 16:0 Heaney Vives’ 
Comm. St. Aug. Citie of Ged (1620) §51, I do but glance 
at this for fear of clogging my reader, @ 1704 ‘T. Brown 
Sat, Woman Wks. 1730 1. 57 Clogg’d with incest and 
adultery To lusts more strange. .they fly. 

7. intr. (for ref.) To become encumbered or ob- 
structed, to stick. /77, and fig. 

1633 G. Herpert Temple, Praise iti, When thou dost on 
businesse hlow, It hangs, it clogs, 1664 Mvetys Aa? //ort. 


| (1729) 214 Move it somctimes with a Broom or Whisk, that 


the seeds clog not together. @17g5 Snare Surgery (J. 
The teeth of the saw will begin to clog. 

8. trans. To put clogs on. [f. the sb., sense 6.) 

1837 Soutnry Left. (1856) 1V. 497 It is timc for me to.. 
clog and coat myself, and sally forth to face the storm. 

9. ‘To put wooden soles on (shoes, etc.). 

1640 ]sce CLocernc 75/, sb. 2], Common in north of Eng- 
land and south of Scotland: e.g. ‘Take the shoes to the 
clogger who will clog them for the winter.’ 

log-bag, obs. Sc. f. CLOAK-BaG. 

Clogdo-gdo. sonce-wd. [? f. CLoe + Doc.) 

1609 Jonson Silent Woman w. i. [ti] A wife is a scurvy 
Clogdogdo..a very foresaid Bear-whelp. mada bestia. 

Clogged (elped) ppl. a [f. Croc v.+-ED1,) 
Eneumbered, obstructed, etc. ; see the verb. 

1774 Goivsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) VIL. 325 A heavy clogged 
ante 1784 Cowrrer Task 1v. 343 The clogged wheels. 
1889 A. Lane Lett, Literature i. (ed. 2) 14 ‘They. .flow but 
rarely over a clogged and stony channel. 

Clogger (klygo1). [f Cog s4.+-rn.) 

One who makes clogs, or wooden soles for shoes. 
(A distinct trade in the north.) 

3745 Manchester School Reg. (1866) 1. 26 John, son of 
John Wilson‘of Manchester, Clogger. 1832 Sovtney Lett. 
(1856) IV. 314 The clogger is.. still sometimes a separate 
trade from the shoemaker. 1883 Standard 5 Dec. 3/7 The 
accused were a clogger, and his apprentice. 

Clogginess (klgginés).  [f. CLoccy +-xxss.] 
State or quality of being cloggy or clogged. 

1797 J. Downe Disord. Horned Cattle 57 This medicine 
. penetrates and opens the clogginess of the kidneys. 

Clogging (Mpgi), vbl. sb. [f. Croc v.) 

1. The action of the verb CLoG; cncumbering, 
obstruction, etc. ; also concer. that whieh clogs. 

1647 H. More Song of Soult. ii. ut. xx¥, Truth doth. .pierce, 
open, and disgregate All ascititious cloggings. 1666 Bunvan 
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Grace Ab. ® Hoe 26 Such a Clogging and heat 51 my 
Stomach. 1846 Greener Sci, Gunnery 257 The ‘fouling’ 
and ‘clogging " up of the barrel. P 

2. a. The soling with wooden soles; b. The 
putting on of clogs (sovce-use). 

1640 Wilmslow Churchw. Ace.in Earwaker E. Cheshire 
1. 110 Paid for the clogginge of a pore of clogges for 
Manners Newton itijd. 1824 Miss Mitroro Village Ser. 
1, (1863) 226 Oh, the shawlings, the cloakings, the cloggings ! 

ed ie (klp-gin), pf/.a. [f.as prec. + -ING 4] 
That clogs; encumbering, hampering, obstruct- 
ing ; sec the verb. 

1576 FLEMING a ad Ep. 444 Richesse, free from clogging 
carefulnesse. 1593 Suaks. ich. //, 1. iii, 200 The clogging 
hurthen of a guilty soule. 1735 Somuavitte Chase 1. 262 
Moil‘d in the clogging Clay. 1889 Atheneum 17 Aug. 
216/3 In spite of his cloggin surroundings. 

+ Cloggish, a. Ods. [f. Coc sé, + -1sH.] Of the 
nature of a clog or encumbrance. Hence + Clog- 
gishness. 

1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk & Selv. 147 The soul can... take 
leave of the body for all its cloggishness. 

Clogey (klpgi), a. [f. Coe sé. and v. +-y.] 

1. Characterized by or of the natnre of clogs, 
bloeks, or clumps; knotty, lumpy. 

1597 Gerarpvr /erbal ccxxxviii. § 6. 590 The roote is great, 
thicke, and tuberous, consisting of many cloggie parcels. 
1869 Daily News 7 Dec, The most vulgar and cloggy 
hind-quarters that the hear! of breeder can conceive. 

2. Apt to clog; sticky. 

1§77-87 Hotinsnep Chron. IIL. 827/2 In cloggie mires, 
aud foule filthie waies, @ 1691 Bovir Was. I. 416 (R.) Some 
grosser and cloggy parts are retained. 1848 HHAitehadl xvi. 
110 ‘The ale is very good and cloggy. 

3. loaded with or full of clogging matter. 

1658 Coxaixt Trufpolin Poems (1669) 472 Hair. .Cloggy 
with sweat and blood. 1807-17 Tassauta Cogete Poet. 
Ww (18461 141 It gars the wheels of life run light Though 
cer sae doilt and cloggie. x 

Cloghad, cloghead (klygad}. Corruption of 
Trish clogachd klo-gaxt. belfry (f. clog bell), some- 
times applied to the round towcrs of Ireland. 

1825 Fossroon®: Encyed. Autig. (1843) 1. 112 Thosesingular 
monuments the Cloghads, which are ascribed to the ninth 
century, 1864 Wenstkr, Cla, head. 

Cloi-, obs. spelling (chiefly Sc.) of ¢/5-, as in 
clotf, cloik, clots, cloish: see Cr0-. 

Cloin(e, obs. f. Crows, Chorn v, 

!'Cloison kloi-z’n,klwazon). [Vr.= Dr. clausid 
tL. type *claustén-em, wu. of action f. claus-nus 
shut: cf. Porsox:—fetionem.] A partition, division. 

1693 E:vetyn De la Quint, Compl. Gard. 5 [The walls of 
the green house] may be built of loame, tempered .. or 
with a double Cloison made of Boards well Rabitted. 1872 
Nicuotson Padeont. 425 ‘There is no ‘ cloison ‘, and the in- 
cisors are of large size. 1883 Jvc. So. Antig. Ser. uw. IX. 
ago Divided by thin bands of gold forming cloisons. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 11 Feb. 3,1 Translucent enamels between 
the clotsons. -_ : 

| Cloisonné ‘klwazone’, a. (st). [Fr. f. prec.] 
Divided into compartments: applied to enamels. 
Also short for clotsonnd enamel, and attrib. 

Cloisonne enamels are made by forming the outlines of 
figures with thin plates set on edge npon a foundation 
plaque. ‘hese form compartments in whicl: the variously 
coloured enamels are put in the state of powder, and by 
which they are retained and prevented from running together 
when melted in the furnace. When the compartments are 
excavated in the substance of the foundation jer itself 
the enamel is called chantplevd, i.e. field-raise 

1863 Genti, Mag. Dec. 671 Can remember the day when 
every cloisonné and champlevé enamel was classed under 
the head of Byzantine. 1884 ad? A/al/ G. 11 Sepl. s/t 
"The chefs-d’acuvre of embroidery, lacquer, metal work, and 
cloisonne. : : 

Cloister (kloista:), 54. Forms: 4 cloystor, 
cloistre, 4~5 cloystre, 4-8 -ter, 5-tere, 5-6 -ture, 
6-7 cloisture, 4- cloister. [ME. c/ofstre, a. OF. 
clotstre, earlier clostre:—L. claustr-um, clostr-um, 
ta bar, bolt, lock’, later ‘a shnt up place, a 
cloister’, f. claud-, claus. to shut + -¢rim instru- 
mental sufftx. Before the adoption of the French 
form, OE. had already CraustTEr and clistor from 
Latin, and ME, had also Coster, and c/owster.] 

1. An enclosed place or space, enlosnre; close ; 
compass. Also fig. Obs. or arch, (In later use 
app. taken as fig. from sense 2 or 3.) 

¢ 1300 Beket 2089 Into the cloisire of Canterbure with 
grete noyse hi gonne weve. c1325 F. £. Adit. I, A. 968 
Vi-wyth to se pal clene cloysior, Pou may, bot in-wyth 
nol a fote, 1491 Caxton Vitas atr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. 
xlvi. 79b/2 Ile .. edefyed a pol cloyslure of stones. 1600 
Hotrano Livy xxxvi ix. 924 One part..was ee, forti- 
fied with a mure of less circuite and cloisture [céren/o] than 
the other. 1646 J. Hate Poems 1, 13 Within the Cloyster of 
anut. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1.1. § 39 “Tis now lime for 
the Plume to rouze out of its Cloysters, and germinate, 
1831 CartyLe Jfisc. (1857) 11. 190 Immured..in cloisters of 
the mind. ¥ 

+b. Applied to the womb. Obs. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Second Nun's T, 43 With-Inne the Cloistre 
blisful of thy sydis. 140-1530 Alyr~. our Ladye 220 The 
cloyster of Mary beryth hym. 1539 B&. Ceremonies in 
Strype Ecch Mem. 1. App. cix, 285 Christ. .came from the 
+ Virginal cloister of his mother. 

2. A place of religious seclusion ; a monastery or 
nunnery ; a convent. 

1340 Ayenb, att Lottes wyf betokneb ham .. pet habbeb 
hear body ine cloystre, an zettep hare herien ine pe wordle. 
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1481 Caxton Keynarid xii, (Arb.) 28 A cloyster of bflJack 
nonnes. 2 T. Norton Cadvin's Just. w. Vv. (1634) 536 
Lei a Monke be content with his cloister. 1590 SHaks. 
Aids. N.A1.i. 71. 1597 Daster Civ, Warres v. 50 Fitter for 
a Cloyster than a Crowne, 16147. Anams Devil'sBanguet 
122 The villanies of the Cloisiures. 1662 STiLuincrL. Orig. 
Sacr.1 iii, 8.9 Those things which the A2gyptian Priests 
had to that lime kept secret in their Cloysters. 1796 
Nucesxt Gr. Tour, Germany M1. There are several 
Bhs remaining in this city, which are now secularized. 

+ PS: 

1340 Ayend, 151 Pes yefbe [of wytte] is priour ine be 
cloystre of pe zaule. 1599 Davies /mmort. Soul v., Nor in 
a secret cloisler doth he keep These virgin spirits. 1857 11. 
Reep Lect. Eng. Poets ii. 78 To withdraw. .into the cloister 
of his ideal world. 1870 Lowe. Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 
(1873) go Freed. .from the cloister of pedantry. 

c. The cloister: the seclusion of a cloister; 
monastic life. 

1781 Ginson Decl. & F. M1. xlvit. 775 The austerity of 
the cloyster, 1841 D'Israrta Amen. Lit, (1867) 91 In a 
manner which scents of the cloister. 
to Cloister ii. 14 Reflection and preparation before they 
enter the cloister. 2 

3. A covered walk or arcade connected with a 
monastery, college, or large church, serving as a 
way of communication between different parts of 
the gronp of buildings, and sometimes as a place 
of exercise or study; often running round the open 
court of a qnadranyle, with a plain wall on the one 
side, and a series of windows or an open colonnade 
on the other. (Often in f/. 

¢1400 MAUNDEN. Vi. (1839) 70 Under the cloystre of the 
Chirche. 1579 Furkn Confut. Sanders 615 The cloyster 
or walking place of Alsoule Colledge in Oxenford. 1632 
Mirtos Penseroso 156 ‘To walk the studious cloister's pale. 
a1672 Woop Life (1848: 8 New Coll. schoole, situated 
between the west part of the chappell, and FE. part of the 
cloyster. 1710 Stretn Zatler No, 167 ? 1 To be interred... 
in the Cloysters near Westminster Abbey. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) |. 292 The court-yard is surrounded 
with a cloister as it is m monastcries. 1820 W. Irvinc 
Sketch Bk. \. 261, 1 was loitering about the old gray clois. 
ters of Westminster Abbey. a 1839 Prarp /ocms (1864) 1. 
299 Granta's quict solitudes, her cloisters and her hall~ 

b. A similar walk or arcade in connexion with 
other buildings. 

c1g00 Destr. Troy 684 Till he come thurglie a cloyster to 
a clene halle. 161g Crooxe Body of Man 15 The pillars 
and arched Cloysters of that princely pallace. 1680 Monr- 
pen Geog. Rect. 11685) 197 One long Street, with narrow 
Porticoes, or Cloysters on both sides. 1856 Earnson sug. 
Traits, Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) I]. 127 [Wilton Hall) A 
quadrangle cloister full of antique and modern statuary, 

4. atirib. and Comb., as clotster-bower, + -brood, 
-chapel, -court, +-creeper, -life, -man, -wonk, 
-quadrangle, -roont; cloister-garth, the open court 
enclosed bya cloister; cloister-wise adv. 

1592 G. Fietcner Russe Commrw., (1857) 117 Friers and 
nimnes..the hypocrisie and uncleannesse of that “cloyster- 
broode. 17 SOTHERBY tr. H’reland’s Oberon (1826) 1. 56 
To the *cfoister-court in crowds tummltuous came. 1563 
Man Wuscudus’ Conmonpl. 41a, Monkes, Friers, and other 
*Cloyster-crepers. 1850 Parker Gloss. Archit. 1,135 The 
Cloisters. are arranged round three or four sides of a quad- 
rangular area, termed the “cloister garth, ¢1 Prcock 
depr. 537-8 Manye monkts han be take out of *cloister lyf 
to be hischopix. “1581 Marseck BA, of Notes 1169 False 
srechers and *Cloister men. ¢ 232§ Aefr. F/omn. 30 An 

cloyster monk. a1711 Ken //ymmotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 
HI. 71 “T'was *Cloister-wise contriv’d with Arches strong. 

Cloister (kloista:), v. For forms sce prec, [f. 
the sb, ora. F. clofstrer (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. ¢rans. To shut af, enclose, or place in a clois- 
ter or monastic house. 

191 FLonio and Frurtes Aitij, This younger sister I thought 
to haue cloysired vp in some solitarynes. 1593 SuAks. 
Rich, 1], vy. 1. 23 High thee to France, And Cloyster thee 
in some Religious House. 1692 Str T. Brount ss. 41 
That little stock of learning .. was cloysterd up in Monas- 
leries and Abbeys. a1714 Suanr Sert. 1. iii, (R.), Those 
that cloyster up themselves in a monastery, 1751 Br. La- 
vincton Enthus. Methodists (1754) 11. 144 She .. no sooner 
was cloistered, but, etc. 

2. To shut up in any seclusion or rctircment. 

1581 Muncaster Jositions xli. (1887) 238 Studentes cloy- 
stured them selues logether. 1697 Potter Antig, Greece 
ty. xiii, (1715) 310 When al Home they were cloyster’d up. 
185: 1D. Mor Poems, Field Pinkie ii, The blackbird, 
cloistered in the oak. 18: . Asnotr Napoleon (1855) 1. i, 
34 [He) cloistered himself in his study. 

+b. To shut up, enclose (things). Ofs. rare. 

1723 J. Mackay Yourn, Scotl., In the Library [of the 
College, Edinburgh] the books are cloislered with doors of 
wire. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit. 1V. 98. 

3. fig. To confine, restrain within narrow limits. 

1627 F. E. dfist. Edw. 7 (1680) The Cage of his 
restraint was .,100 weak to cloyster his Ambition. al 
Cnarnock A trib, God (1834) 1, 61 [The soul] .. ashame 
lo be cloistered in i1 [the ay. 1812 D‘Isratii Calam. 
Auth, (L,), Amiony bad cloisiered an athletic mind, d 

4. To fumish or surround (a place) with a elois- 
ter; to convert into a cloister or convent. 

1625 Bacon Ess, Building (Arb.) 552 Cloistered on all 
Sides, vpon Decent and Beautifull Arches. 1805 Sco1T 
Last Afinstr. 1. vii, Where, cloister’d round, the garden 
lay. 1863 J. M. Luptow Sisterhoods in Gd. Words 498 By 
Hfelyot's time several houses had become Cloistered. 

Hence Cloistering vd/. sh. 

1589 Warner 4/6. Eng. Ve xxv. (Ro), This cloystring and 
fat feeding of Religious is not old. 1706 Dupfin's Eect, /ist. 
1644 C. II. tw. vii. 423 The Cloisiring of Nuns. 
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Cloisteral, var. of CLoIsTRAL. 

Cloistered (kloi‘staid), pf/. a. [f. CLoIsTER v. 
and sé. +-ED.] 

1. Shut up or dwelling in a cloister; monastic. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 350 No Covent of 
Cloystered company or cowled crew. =e Mitton Afol. 
Smect, (1851) 296 Though I rate this cloister'd Lubber 
according to his deserts. 1741 BerkeLey Left. 7 June Whs. 
IV, 280 A modern cloystered friar! 186: Pearson £. § 
Mid. Ages 157 The gratitude of cloistered chroniclers. 

b. ¢ransf. Of things, conditions, etc. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun, Mon. 141 He put off the habite 
of his cloistered profession. 1649 G. Date, Yrinarch., 
Hen, V, Wwiii, Cloystered Ease, 1855 H. Reep Lect. Eng. 
Lit. xii. (1878) 408 The. .cloistered seclusion of a college. 

2. fig. Confined as in a eloister, recluse. 

160g Suaks. A/acd. ui. ii. 41 Ere the Bat hath flowne His 
Cloyster'd flight. 1644 Mitton Aveof. (Arb.) 45 A fugitive 
and cloister'd vertue. 1879 E. Arxo.p Lt. Asia 31 How 
shall this be, with his cloistered ways ! 

3. Furnished with a cloister: see CLOISTER @. 4. 

Cloisterer (kloi‘stara1). arch. Forms: 4 clois- 
trere, 4-6 cloystrer, -e, 4-7 -terer, 5 cloistrer, 
6 -eer, 6-9 cloisterer. [a. OF. cloistrier (mod.F. 
cottrier) :late L. claustrarius, £. claustrum.) 

One who dwells in a cloister; a monk or nun. 

1340 slyend. 67 Pe cloystrers aye pe abbottes and be 
priours. ¢ 1340 Cursor AM, 27172(Fairf.) Werlds man, clerk 
or cloistrere [Coft, closterer]}. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer Prod. 259. 
1481 Caxton Reynard v. (Arb.) 10 Hie was a cloysterer or 
a closyd recluse. 1548 Uoat Erasm. Par. Pref. 3 Counter. 
faict cloistreers of Antichristes owne generacion. 1627 Br, 
Hau No Peace with Rome $ 20. 680 Some superstitious old 
wife, or some idle and silly cloysterer. 1818 J. H. Frere 
Whistlecraft's National Poon wi. ix, A race of 
cloisterers. : , 

Cloisterless, z. Devoid of a cloister. 

1386 Cuavcer /’rol. 179 (Harl. MS.) A monk, whan he 
is cloysterles. . This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloystre. 

Cloisterly (kloi-sta:li), ¢.  [f. CuoisTER 54, + 
-L¥1,) Proper to, or of the nature of, a cloister. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AL. (1596) 244/1 Elizabeth ,. entered 
the profession of cloisterlie religion, and made hirselfe a 
nun. 1588 J. Harvev Disc. Problem Prophesies 73 Good 
yar rude Cloisterly stuffe. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxvii, 

3y the cloisterly ‘Temple, and by Whitefriars. 

Cloistral (kloistril’, 2. Also 7 cloysteral,1, 
cloystrall, 9 cloisteral. [f. CLoISTER +-AL, after 
L. claustral-is claustral.] 

1. Pertaining to a cloister; monastic. 

1605 Dante. Queen's A rcadia(1717) 151 A Cloistral Rxer- 
cise, Where Men shut out retir'd, and uestred, seem to 
sympathize With innocent and plain Simplicity. _16s1 
Relig. Wotton (1672) 39 Making a holy retreat _to a Cloy- 
steral life. 1868 M. Pattison A cadem. Org. 328 The pressure 
of practical life makes ‘culture for culture's sake’ sound like 
clotstral and pedantic talk. 

2. Of persons: Dwelling in a cloister ; belonging 
to a monastic order. Also aésol, 

1624 Donne Ser. Rez, vii. 9 Salvation is a more exten- 
sive thing. .then sullen cloystrall, hat have walled salvation 
in a monastery .. take it to be. a@ 33 — Poems (1650) 189 
So cloysterall men... Ilave Vertue in Melancholy. 

3. Of the type of a cloister. 

1844 1, Wituiams Baptistery 249 Through cloistral glade~ 
1883 //arper’s Mag. 383/2 The house is rather cloistral. 

+Cloistress. Obs. rare—'. [f. CLoist(r)REX : 
see -Ess.] A female tenant of a cloister, a nun. 

1601 SHAKS. Tivedf. V. 1. i. 28 Like a Cloystresse she will 
vailed walke. 

+ Cloistro‘se, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. CLOIsTER, 
on OF, type *cloistros, -ous, -e1s, L. type *claustros- 
us: see -O8E.] Vertaining to a cloister, monastic. 

1449 Pecock Repr. vy. vi. 517 Tied to close and cloisirose 
obseruauncis. h 

Cloisture, Cloith, obs. ff. Cuorsten, Cuori. 

Cloit ‘kloit),v. Sc. itr. ‘To fall heavily’ (Jam. ). 

c1719 ITamuton Epist, Ramsay ur. xvi. in Ris Poems, 
Upon my bum I fairly cloited On the cold eard. 1837 Jj. 
Witson Moct, Ambr. Wks. 1855 1, 298 He cloits doun first 
on his hurdies, and then on his tae side. 

Hence Cloit sé., ‘a hard or heavy fall’ (Jam.). 

1822 GALT Provost 203 Jam.) Down she fell on her back 
. with a great cloyt. 

Clok, obs. f. Choak, CLock. 

+Clokarde. O¢s.rare—'. [?f. clok clock, or 
its ONF, type+-anp.] Some kind of obsolete 
inusical instrument. Wei 

101475 Sgr. lowe Degre 1071 There was myrth an 
melody. With role, ribible and clokarde. 

Cloke, sé., obs. and dial. f. Cuutcu, claw. 

Cloke, v. dia/, Also clawk, clowk, Sc. cluke, 
cleuk, cleuck, clook. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To claw, to scratch. 

1828 JAMuEson s.v. Clenck, The car'll cleuck ye. 1883 
Huddersf, Gloss, Vv. The cat cloked me. 

+2. =CLuTcH v. 4,5. Se. ; 

1785 Forars Dominic Depos'd 37 (Jam.) The Carlings 
Maggy had so cleuked. [1886 S. IW. Lincolush. Gloss., 
Clawk, to snatch, claw up, clutch. 1878 C. wmbertand 
Gloss.. Ciowk, to snatch.] 

Cloke, var. of Cuoak. Cloket: see CLoAKET. 

Clolle (Jamieson, etc.), error for cholle, Jow.] 
lom, clomme: sce CLuM. 

Clomb, clome, clomme: sec CLIMB v. 

+Clome, v. Oés. or ?dial, [possibly the same 
as CLOAM v., in a different sense. 


CLOND. 


1393 Lanct. P. PZ C. 1. 106 Porw a candel clomyng 
ina corsed place. 1847-78 Hatuwetr, Clone, to gutter, 
asacandle. North, 

Clome, Clomer: sec CLoaAM, CLOAMER 

Clomesyng, clomps, clomse: see CLUMSE. 

Clomp, w., dial. f. CLame or CLump to walk as 
with clogs. 

18s0 E. Ecitotr More Verse § Pr. 1. 67 To clomp in my 
clogs there. 1887 Sins Afary Jane's Mem. 28 Great big 
clomping boots. 

Clomperton, Clomst: see CLuM-. 

+Clond. Obs. rare—'. [=eland, app. a. ON, 
Aland, calumny, molestation.] Trouble. 

¢xz0g Lay. 11704 He makede himselven muchel clond 
{c 1275 mochel to don] ne iszch he navere aft bis lond. 

+Clondre, v. Oés. rare—*. [? onomatopceic.] 
7#tr. ?To make a rumbling noise, to drone. 

1325 in Red. Ant. I, 292 Thu werkes al to wondre; Als 
an old cawdrun bigynnest to clondre. 

Clone, obs. f. CLEAN a. 

Clong, -ed, -en, etc., obs. ff. CLUNG, CLUNGED. 

+ Clongie, a. Obs. rare—!, [Batman’s altera- 
tion of Trevisa’s clozge, CLunG.] Sticky, adhesive. 

1582 Barsuan On Barthol, 256 The kinde [of glew]..is so 
clongie, | . 

Clonic (klgnik), a. Path. [f Gr. Advos violent 
confused motion, turmoil (csp. of battle) + -1c. Cf. 
F, clonigue.] Applicd to spasms in which violent 
muscular contractions and relaxations take place in 
rapid succession ; opposed to fovzze. 

1849 H. Mayo Pop, Suferstit. (1851) 81 Clonic spasm, for 
instance, the contortions and convulsive struggles of epi- 
lepsy. 187x Hammonn Dés. Nervous Syst. 39 Tonic 
spasm, followed by clonic convulsion. 1883 Nature 22 Mar. 
486 The convulsions are not continuous, but arc clonic. 

Clooch, obs. f. CLutcH. 

Cloof, clufe. worth. dial. [ef. ON. Alauf 
cloven hoof, Da. &/ov claw, hoof; also CLovE 50.1 3.] 

tgo0-20 Dunnar Thistle & Rose 99 This Lady liftit up 
his (the lion's] cluvis, 1513 DotcLas /®xeis xin. ii. 14 
The bustuus swyne That wyth thar clovis [ed. 1710 clufis] 
can the erd smyte. 1851 Czsberland Gloss., Cluves, hoofs 
of horses or cows. 1872 J. G. Murvny Como. on Lev. xi. 
3 The hoof is severed into cloofs. 

Clook(e, obs. form of CLoaK, CLoKE, CLuToH. 

+Cloom, s+. Oés. [app. a dial. form of CLoam 
sb.: ef. dial. Joo for loan, and obs, Room for 
Rome.| Adhesive mud or clay. 

1609 C. Butter Fem. Afon. (1634) 4x Keep the Hives 


' 
| 


always close..The best Cloom, for that purpose, is made of , 


neats dung. «1618 SytvesterR Lefanies, Lord's Pr. xix. 
Whks. (1641) 661 To breake and bruise them like a clod Of 
earth orcloome. 1669 Wortipce Syst. Agric. ix. § 3 (1681) 
184 Wiker-Hives made with spleets of Wood, and daubed 
with Cow-cloom tempered for that purpose. 

+Cloom, v. Oés. [f Choom sé.: practically a 
(?dial.) variant of CLoam v.] trans. To daub or 
plaster with adhesive mud. 

1609 C. Butter Fem. Mon. (1634) 41 margin, The Hives 
always close cloomed. Woruince Syst. Agric. (1681) 
189 Pics: up the skirts all but the door. hig A sca 
Fam. Dict, s.v. Bee, The Way is to cloom the 
close. 

Cloop (klip), sé. [Imitative.] The sound made 
by drawing a cork from a bottle, or any similar 
sound. So Cloop v. zzfr., to make this sound. 

1848 Trackeray BA, Snobs xxiv, | heard a sort of cloop, 
by which well-known sound I was aware that somebody 
was opening a bottle of wine. 1854 — Newcontes I. 120 He 
can imitate any .. cloop of a cork wrenched from a bottle 
and guggling of wine into the decanter. 1872 Miss Brappon 
To Bitter End xxxvii. 291 The clatter of her pattens, the 
cloop of her pails. /é/d. v. 39 A basket, from which there 
came..a cool clooping noise, suggestive of refreshing 
drinks. ‘ ’ 

Cloor, slnice, ctc.: dial. form of Clow. 

Cloos; obs. f. CLosg. 

Cloot (klut, Sc. kliit). Se. and sorth. dial. Also 

elute. [Of obscure etymology, tbe early history 
being wanting: prob. a deriv. of ON. &%¥, or 
OTcut. type *A/éw(a) claw. (Cf. Du. Aauwtje 
little claw. )] 
.1. One of the divisions of the hoof, in the ox, 
shecp, swine, etc.; also, loosely, the hoof as a 
whole, 7o take their cloots ; (of cattle) ‘to run off” 
(Jam.). ; 

1725 Ramsay Gentl. Sheph. 1. i, Sax guid fat lambs [ sald 
them ilka clute. 178: Burns Death Poor Mailie 3 Upon 
her cloot she coost a hitch. ee Picken Poems 65 (Jam.) 
Wha kens but what the bits o’ brutes. .hae taen their clutes 
An’ gane ilk livan ane a’ packin’. 1820 Scott AZonasz. iii, 
‘The thieves, the harrying thieves! not a cloot left of the 
hail hirsel!’ 1844 W. H. Maxwete Sport § Adv, Scotl, xvi. 
(1855) 149 Carcasses—skins and cloots included. 

2. pl. Clots: aname for the Devil. (Cf. CLooriE.) 

1787 Burns Addr. Deil xx, An’ now, auld Cloots. 
1858 M. Porteous Souter Fohuny 28 A sight that gart 
Auld Cloots grow fain. 

Cloote, obs. f. Crores. 

Clooth, cloop(e, obs. ff. CLorH, CLOTHE z. 

Clootie (kuti, Sc. kliiti). Sc. and zorth. dial. 

Also Cleutie, Clutie. [In sense 1 orig. adj. f. 
Coot +-¥; in sense 2 diminntive.] 

1. A name for the Devil, as popularly represented 

with a cloven foot. 


ives very 


| 
| 
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1785 Burns Addr. Deil i, O thou! whatever title suit 
thee, Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. 1802 R. 
Anverson Cumbld, Ball, 23 Aunt Meable has lost her 
best sark, And Cleutie is bleam’d varra mickle. @ 1845 
Baruam /ugol, Leg. 11.224 Run! run !—that’sthe ‘muckle- 
horned Clootie’ himself ! 

2. Diminutive of CLoot, a hoof. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. XI. 483 With his hinder clooties 
jerked up. 

Clop(klep), v. vare—). [cf. OF .clop, mod. F. 
ecloppé lame, dial. cloper to hobhle :—late L. cloppus 
lamc, found in the Alemannic Laws and carly 


glosscs.] infr. To bobble. 

1863 Blackw. Mag. XCIII. 227/2, I took my stick, and 
clopped away down to the White Hart. 

| Clope, sé. Obs. rare—). [a. MDu. clof, Du. 
klop blow, stroke, f. clopper, in Ger. lopfen, to 
strike, knock, From same root as CLar.] A blow. 

1481 Caxton Reynard xxxix. (Arb.) 107 ‘The foxe.. gaf 
hym many a clope. 

+ Clope, v. Ods. rare—'. (2) 

1642 Howe For. Trav, ix. (Arb.) 48 ‘The Romanes, who 
had their Legions here so many hundred yeares together, 
did much mingle and clope with them [Britons}. 

Clopien, rare var. of CLEPE v. to call. 

+ Clopping, wv/. s6, Obs. rare—'. (2) 

1665 D, Luovp State Worthies 1. 520 ‘The English were 
loaded with their own cloaths, so that their slipping into bogs 
did make them, and the clopping of their breeches did keep 
them prisoners therein [ed. 1766, so also in edd. 1665, 1670.) 


+ Clorded, ppl. a. Obs. rare. 

(Used in passage cited to render L. contrvactus.) 

1420 Pallad. on fusb, w.g19 Clorded yf thaire [bees'] 
hackes be. 

Clort, var. of Carr dal. 

Close (kléus), a. and adv. Forms: 4-5 cloos, 
4-6 clos, 5 cloce, (5-6 closse, 8 closs), 4- close. 
Also north. 5 cloyse, cloese, 5-6 cloisie. [a. 
F. clos:—L. claus-um closed, shut, pa. pple. of 
claud-cre to sbut. The s has preserved its sound 
through being truly final, as in dase, ace, gross, 
etc., the final ¢ being only a graphic expedient to 
mark the long vowel, as was tbe Se. oy, o7.] 

A. adj. 

I. Of closed or shut up state or condition, and 
its results (as in the weather, 6), with tbe secondary 
associations of concealment, exclusivcness, narrow- 
ness, ctc. 

1. genx. Closed, shut; having no part left open. 
Often as extension of predicate, as in fo shud close. 
(Cf. B 1.) 

c1gz5 ZL EL Allit, P. A. 183 Wyth y3en open & mouth 
ful clos. {1331 Literg Cautuar. 24 Nov. (Rolls) I. 410 Vous 
mandoms une lettre close et patente.] ¢1400 Destr. Troy 
11152 Pe troyens .. Pe toun 3atys Keppit full cloyse. 1g0z 
Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 46 ‘The close carre. 
1547 Boorve Srev. Health |xiv. 28 Under a vaute..or any 
other close house. 1626 Bacon Syéva (1677) $ 351 Stop the 
hole close. 1688 R. Hotme Armory m. 144/2 Zenobia.. 
compared Logick to a close hand, and Oratory to the saine 
hand opened. 1721 New Help to Discourse 135 A close 
mouth catcheth no flies. 1794 J. Hutron PAtlos. Light, etc. 
247 Including .. the inflammable materials in closs vessels. 
1867 Trotiore Chron. Barset I. viii. 63 I've brought a close 
carriage for him, 1873 dlc? 36 6 37 Vict. c. 88 Sched. 1, 
Hatches with open gratings, instead of the close hatches .. 
usual in merchant vessels. 2 

b. Her. of wings. Close crown s=¥. couronne 
close; see CROWN, 

1513 Dovatas Atneis 1. ix. 135 Scho...woir about hir hals, 
Of gold also the clos or dowble croun. 1610 GuiLtim 
Lferaldry in, xix. (1660) 213 In the Blazoning of Fowles.. 
if their Wings be not displaied, they shall be said to be 
borne close. 1766-87 Porxy Heraldry Gloss. 

ce. transf. of weatber, season (sce quots.). 

1805 Forsytu Beauties Scotl. 1, 421 Close weather 3 that 
is, when the snow lies so deep as to render it necessary to 
hand-feed their flocks of sheep. 1820 Scoressy dice. <irct. 
Reg. 266 When the ice .. occurs so strong..as to prevent.. 
the advance northward beyond the latitude of 75° or 76°, it 
is said to be a close season. i : 

d. Of vowel-sounds: Pronounced with partial 
closing of the lips, or with contraction of tbe oral 
cavity. Opposed to ofe. (In F. fermd.) 

1760 Baretti Dict. Eng. & ftad. U1. Introd. p. ii, E and O 
have in some Italian words, two distinct sounds each; one 
called .. aferto, open; the other chixso, close, 1876 F, 
Dovuse Griwun's L. App. 179 It raises a close sound in 
adms, and perhaps in behalf. 


2. Enclosed or shut in, esf. with walls or barriers ; 


shut up, confined, narrow. Const. 71, from. 

“ne xton Faytes of A. Ww. xi. 258 Two champyons 
befyght eche other within a clos felde [vii. 245 Aas closed 
felde]._ 1529 More Comf. agst. Trid. 11. Wks. 1247/1 
Saynt Brigittes order ..&.. al close religious houses, 1591 
Saks, 720 Gent. 1. i. 235 ‘To close prison he commanded 
her. x61 Biste 2 Saw. xxii. 46 They shall bee afraid 
out of their close places. 1632 Litncow Trav. (1682) A iv, 
In their own close ground. 1716 Lavy M. W. Montacve 
Lett. \.vii. 2x The streets are very close and. narrow. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 206 If kept close from the Air, it 
would preserve its virtue. 1824 Scorr Redgaunt/et let. vii, 
The space contained close alleys and open walks, 1845 
Mrs. S. C. Hatt Whiteboy xii. 101 The landscape was closer 
than Irish landscapes usually are, 

b. transf. of a siege. 
+ 1677 Hate Prim. Orig, Man. 227 Though it be otherwise 
in a close Siege. 1796 Nretson 3 July in Nicolas Disf. 
(1845) II, 201 A very close blockade of Leghorn. 


CLOSE. 


3. Shut up in prison or the like, strictly confined ; 
also apilicd to confinement of stich a kind. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 323 Clos in a chambre by her self, 
1568 Grarton Chyon, II. 223 Kept close in a Castell. 1597 
Dantes Cru. Wares m. xx, That Richard should remain for 
evermore, close-prisoner. 1677 C. Hatron in Hatton Corr, 
(1878) 146 hey were under soe close a restraint. 169: 
Woop th, O.xon. 11. 707 Was kept up close in a house of 
Lunaticks at Hogsden alias Hoxton. 1711 BupGeEct Sect. 
No. 1x6 ? x Close Confinement in the Lastile seven Vears. 
1714 Burnet Own Time (1766) 11. 3 They were made close 
prisoners. 1811 WeLLIncToN in Gurw. Disp. VIII. 442 
Captain —— is in close arrest. 

4, Shut up from observation ; concealed, occult, 
hidden, secret ; secluded. 

1393 GowER Cou/. 1, 182 Her close envie tho she spradde. 
1526 Tinpate Jatt. x. 26 There is no thinge so close, that 
shall not be openned. 1554 Braprorp in Strype £ec?. 
Mem. WL. App. xxix, 83 My hid and close sins. 1607 
Dekker I, Babylon Wks, 1873 11. 208 When close plots 
faile, vse open violence. 1614 Be. Hai Xecodl, Treat. 1029 
Hee could finde out their closest sinnes. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
xin. 421 ‘The closest caverns of the grot she sought, 1820 
Keats St Agnes xix, ‘Vo lead him in close secrecy, 

b. Private, secluded, snug. arch. or Obs. 

1s7t_in Strype ZLccé. Jfeon IU. App. lix. 199 He was 
lodged inthe closyst chanibre in the howse. 1581 W. Star- 
ForD Aram. Contpl. i, (1876) 14 We..had but skant sit 
downe in a close Parloure. 1628 Britain's /da uu. in Spen+ 
ser’s Wks. (1862) 498/2 From a close bower this dainty 
musique flow'd. 1750 Jouxson Rambler No. 80 2 6 We 
congratulate each other. .upon a close room, an easy chair. 

@ in 7o keep close, lie close, ete. (Cf. B 1.) 

€1400 Destr. Troy 13846 Thus he keppit hym full cloise. 
1468 W. Worcester in aston Lett. No. 582 EL. 314, I pray 
you _kepe thys letter close to your sylf. 1548 Upant, etc. 
tr. Hrasm. Par, Matt, 125a, Kepe close quoth they) the 
thynges that ye haue sene. 1§76 GascoiGNE Compl. Philo- 
mene (Arb.) 103 When Progne red the writ.. She kept it 
close. 1611 Biscr #ref 3 How shall they vnderstand that 
which is kept close in an vnknowen tongue? 1719 Dr 
For Crusoe (1840) I. iti, 61 ‘Vo persuade our people to lie 
close, and not be seen. 1846 Prescott Ferd, 4 /s. Lx. 
428 Lying close during the day. 

+5. Enclosed with clouds or darkness. Oés. 

1532 St. Papers Ifen. 771, IV. 625 The Scottes .. did 
cone secret upon the close nyght. 1586 J. Hooker Giratd. 
Tred.in Holinshed WL. 167/2 A verie darke and close night. 

6. Of the atmosphere or weather: Like that of a 
closed up room; confined, stifling, without free 
circulation ; the opposite of fresh. 

[1533 J. Hevwoop Play of IWeather (Percy Soc. 20) 
xvii, Wynde rayne nor froste nor sonshyne wold she 
haue But fayre close wether, her beauty to saue.J] 1591 
Prrcivat, Sf, Dict., Bochorno, a close hot weather. 1599 
T. Mfovret] S#Awormes 48 Keepe them not in roomes 
too hot and close. 1748 sIyson's Loy, 1. vii. 213 We had 
now for several days together close and sultry weather. 
1835 Marrvat Fac. Haithf. i, The little cabin being so un- 
pleasantly close. 1855 Bain Senses & Jaf. ut. it, § 8 (1864) 
170 The opposite of freshness is shown in the close or suffo- 
cating odours. 

Practising secrecy; reserved, reticent, un- 
communicative ; not open. 

e400 Destr. Troy 3939 Aclene man of counsell, with a 
cloise hert. 1568 Grarron Chron. Edw. WV, 14.758 He was 
close and secret, and a depe dissimuler. 1595 Suaks. Fohn 
iv. ii. 72 That close aspect of his. 1596 — 1 Alen. 717, 11. ili. 
113 For secrecie, No Lady closer. 1929 Swirr mit. Horace, 
‘They stand amaz'd, and think me grown The closest 
mortal ever known. 1852 Dickens Bleak fo. xi, He was 
too close to name his circumstances to me. 

8. Close-fisted, stingy, niggardly, penurious. 

1654 Waittock Zootomia 496 He that is too close a hold. 
fast of his own. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 1V. 339 How 
Close and Stingy do they grow as the World thrives upon 
them, 1721 Swirt MWonder of \Vonders, He hath the repu- 
tation to be a close, griping fellow. 1831 Lytron Godolph. 
25 They called him close, yet he was generous to others. 

9. Not open to public access or competition ; 
confined or restricted to a privileged few. Close 


borough : see BoROUGH 3 c. 

1812 Parl, Debate 8 May in Exam. 11 May 2908/1 Mr. D. 
Giddy.. maintained that close boroughs were absolutely 
necessary. 1832 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 595 Now Satan set up 
for a parliament-man..But the boroughs were close, and he 
could not get in. 1844 Lp. Brovcuam Arit. Const. viii. 
(1862) 102 ‘The possession. .of close or nomination boroughs 
by the government, or by the peers. 1878 Bosw. Situ 
Carthage 22 These .. filled up the vacancies .. from among 
themselves, like the members of a close college. 1879 
Froupe Cesar viii. 79 The College of Priests Tad been 
«a close corporation, which filled up its own numbers. 

O. Of a season; Closed for the purposes of 
sport ; during whicb the killing of certain kinds of 
game or fisb is illegal. 

1814 Scotr JVav. xviii, Though close-time was then un. 
known, the broods of grouse were yet too young for the 
sportsman, 1869 Daily News 2 July, A ‘close’ period 
plainly ought to be observed for them. 1880 /érd. 9 Dec., 
The. .result of spearing salmon in close time, 

+11. Strict, rigorous, severe. Ods. 

1464 Paston Lett, No. 496 Il. 17x Your holy brytheryn 
that ben of that devowt and clos conversation, 1529 More 
Comf, agst. Trib. u. Wks. 1170/1 Very vertuous was this 
Ladye, and of a veri vertuous Vegas a close religion. 1770 
Wes ey HWé&s. (1872) III. 389 She had close trials from her 
poor, apostate husband, cue 

b. In close mourners, there was prob. originally 
a reference to the seclusion of the moumers ; close 


mourning came at length to be=deep mourning. 
1654 Lo. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 606 ‘That all. should, 

for the revolution of twelve Moons, wear close Mourning. 

1670 Brooks Ws. (1867) VI. 132 They mufiled up their 


CLOSE. 


heads and faces as a loken of great grief and sorrow, as close 
mourners do with us. 1708 Lurrreut Brief Kel, (1857) V1. 

68 On Sunday the couri goes into close mourning, 1708 
Sher Bickerstaff Detected, Two apartments hung in close 
mourning..and onlya strip of bays round Ihe other rooms. 

12. Of a ram: sce quot. 

1641 Best Farnt. Bks. (1856) x Close luppes are such as 
have both the stones in the ridge of the backe, and are 
therefore very difficult to geld. 1796 Marsnati &. Vorksh, 
Words (E.1).S., B. 22) Close tecap, a male sheep, with 
both testicles within the barrel. 

II. Of proximity in space, time, form, or state. 
The primary notion is that of having intervening 
space or spaces c/osed up, whereby the parts are 
in immediate contact with, or ucar to each other. 

13. Having the atoms or component parts very 
near together: a. Of substances: Dense or com- 
pact in texture or consistency ; ‘ without interstices 
or vacuities’ (J... 

1800 Orel. Sap. in Anglia X. 371 Not a foule creatoure 
but pe maker of alle thinge, not a close filthe but be wis. 
dome of god becomen man. 1626 Bacon Syl (1677) § 212 
If you speak on the further side of a Close Wall. .you shall 
not be heard. «1672 Witkixs (J.), Oil .. of so close and 
tenacious a substance, that it inay slowly evaporate. 1690 
Locke di. Und, u. iv. § 4 The water nade itself way 
through the pores of that very close metal. 1883 J. Mit- 
LINGTON A re we fo read backwards ? 76 The paper..should 
bave a close, fine texture. 

b. Of aggregates of things: Dense or compact 
in arrangement, e. g. of thickets, etc., close-planted ; 
of writing, compressed, cramped. 

1654 Wuithock Zoofemia A viij, That my writing had not 
heen so close, 1697 Drvoen Uirg. Georg. u. 372 In close 
Plantations. 1747 Braxecey Let. ro Feb. Whe 1871 IV. 

13 A copy of the Will, written in a close hand. 1824 
Scorr Aedeauntlet let. vii, Thou hast in these close pages 
{of a letter] the fmits of my tediousness. 1827 STEVART 
Planter's G. (1828) 347 In respect to Close-woods. 

e. fig. Of literary style: Condensed, pithy (04s.). 
Of reasoning ; Opposed to loose or discursive. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch, Div. Pref., 1 preacht .. in a larger 
and acloser manner on this subject. 1704 Hxarne Duct. 
Hist. 11714) 1. 129 Thucydides is always Close and Short, 
1710 Steere Tatler No, 212 %3 ‘The greatest Beauty of 
Speech to be close and intelligible. 1735 Pore Douuc's 
Sat. iv. 72 ‘But, sir, of writers ?"~‘Switt, for closer style, 
Aut Hoadley for a period of a inile , 1756-82 J. Warton 
Liss, Pope i. 58 TheHssay on Man is as close a piece of 
argument..as perhaps can be found in verse. 1809-10 
CoLertpce Friend (1865) 30 A close reasoner. 1825 Hone 
Fvery-Day Bk \, 1656 My endeavours .. may occasion 
* close readers to objeci, that it was..discursive.  184a II. 
Rocrrs Jutrod. Burke's Wks. 74 Wis powers of abstract 
reasoning or of close analysis. 

14, Of two or more parts or things in local rela- 
tion: ‘Joined withont any intervening distance or 
space’ (J.); in immediate proximity, very near. 

App. first used as complement of predicate, as in to cling, 
keep, lie, sit, stand, stick close, hence passing into an adv. ; 
see Bra Occas more adjectival, as in quot. 1840. 

1489 [see Bra} 1840 Laroner Geom. 209 When the 
parallels, .are very close together, P 

b. Hence, as attribute of nouns of condition, e. g. 
close order, close rank, or of action, as close fight, 
close combat, with various elliptical extensions, as 
close distance, ete. 

1625 Marknam Soutdier's Accid, 18 The second Distance 
..is called Close, and is a foote anda halfe distance from 
man to man, a31649 Drumm. of Hawt. Fas. V, Wks. 105 
They dared both fight in close arms, 1747 A. [amitton 
New Ace. E, ind. 1, xix. 220 Closs Fighting with Sword 
and Targel. 1796-7 /ustr. & Ree. Cavalry (1813) 3 Close 
files is the distance. .when each wian’s boot-top touches, but 
without pressing. /6/d. 107 The formation froin close column 
into line. /ézd. Plate 1, A Regiment formed at Close Order. 
1808 Scotr Marm. 1. ¥, But in close fight a champion grim. 
1852 Grote Greece 1. Ixxx. X. 474 Eminent for close-rank 
fighting. 1879 Cassedl's Techn. hae IV, 216 Close forma- 
tion..in which the men stand in each rank as close 1o- 
gether shoulder to shoulder as the free use of their weapons 
will allow. 

15. Of proximity or approximation to, or con- 
tact with (anything): As near as possible, very 
near, tmmediate. 

Orig. in predicate, and passing into the adv.: see B th. 

b. Hence, with substantives of action or posi- 
tion. 

1681-6 J. Scotr Chr. a (1747) IIL. 7 Such near and 
close Access to his inost holy Majesty. 1792 S. Rocers 
Pleas, Mem. 11, 200 With every claim of close nffinity. 1872 
Morey Voltaire (1886) 17 To come into the closest contact 
with the practical affairs of the world. 1886 F. H. H. 
Guittemarp Cruise Marchesa U1.270 Batanta is in close 
proximity lo Salwani. 1888 Apa. Cooma in Ties 6 Jan. 
13/3 Close shaving as the cause of collisions nt sea. /bid. 
‘There are no collisions where each ship has iried lo give the 
other a ‘close shave’. 

c. Naut. Close to {also by, on, apon) a wind, 
and similar expressions: sec quot. 1867. (In both 
adj, and adv. uses.) 

16az7 Cart. Situ Seamtan's Gram, ix. 39 You sel your 
sailes so sharp as you can Io lie close by a wind. 1666 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 60/4 Keeping their wind close to make the Lee- 
wards, bid, 66/4 They.. stood all off 10 Sea, close on a 
wind. 1748 Anson's Voy. ur. vii. 212 One of our prizes was 
ordered to stand close in with it (the Island], 1867 Suytu 
Sailor's Word-bk., Close to the wind, when her head is just 
so near Ihe wind as to fill the sails without shaking them. 
a1871 N. P. Wituis in Forster Life Dickens (1872) I. v. 8 
Collarless and buttoned up, the very personification, 
though, of ‘a close sailer 1o the wind '. 
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d. fig. Pressing hardly, Cf. hard. 


1742 Ricnarpson Pamela UI. 222 Pray speak 10 your 
Lady: She is too close upon us. 

16. Fitting tightly to the body, or head; close- 
fitting (clothes, cap, bonnet, etc.). 

1488 Nottinghamt Corporati Rec. MS. 1373, 96 Unum par 
caligarum vocatarum closse hosse ad valentiam js. ijd. 1g§09 
ibid. MS, 1382, 114 Pro uno pari caligarum vocatarum 
closse hose. 1632 Massincrr & Fiein Fatal Dowry 1. i, 
Fight with close breeches. 1671 Cnarente Let, Customs 41 
A close Coat of Broad-cloth. 1738 Comtmon Sense (1739) 
II. 84 He habits himself in a Close-Frock. 1788 Priestley 
Lect. Hist. 1, xv. 129 The Roman cloaths were not made 
close, but large, and loose. 1824 ScoTr Redgauntiet \ct. 
vii, Her simple close cap. ¢1875 M.B. Hunt Aunt Ta- 
bitha's Wade ie 22 Aunt Tabitha’s shawl and close bonnet. 


17, Closely attached, intimate, confidential : said 


of persons and relattons. 

1577-87 Hoixsuro Chron. 1. 87/2 Letters sent to him from 
some close friends, 1711 STRELE Spect. No. 80 P1 A close 
Intimacy between their Parents, 1815 Scridéleomania 197 
The close alliance. . between this country and the Peninsula. 
1855 Macaucay /dist. Eng. IIf. 257 A close friendship had 
arisen between the girls. 1859 ‘Tennyson Geraint § Enid 
22 Seeing them so tender and so close. 


18. fic. Of approximation, resemblance, ete. 

19718 Freethinker No. 101. 327» I shall endeavour at a 
close Trauslation of the Remainder. ¢1750 Cuatuam Lett, 
Nephew i, 1 Your translation .. is very close to the sense of 
the original. 1794 Pacey Evid. u. vi. (1817) 160 In close 
conformity with the Scripture account. 1860 HawTHoRNE 
Alarb, Farr i, The resemblance is very close and very 
strange. ‘ 

19. Of examination, attention, ete.: Direeted 
strictly and closcly to the subject of consideration ; 
strict, minute, searching. 

166a STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr.1. ii. § 1 We now come to a 
closer, and more particular consideration of the Ilistories. 
1772 Provstiey Jnst. Aelig. (1782) 1, 168 Well worth the 
closest attention. 1781 Siz J. (Geeentis Journ, Flanders 
& loll. (R.)\, Worthy the closest attention of a painter. 1805 
Med. Frnl. XIV. 411 Confirmed by the closest investigation. 
1857 E. A. Boxn Russia 16th ¢ (Hakluyt) Introd. 64 Under 
a close cross-questioning. : ; 

20. Said of a contest of any kind in which the 
two sides are very nearly equal in numbers or 
strength. 

1855 Macautay J/ist. Eng. 1V. 146 Vehement debates 
and close divisions. A/od. There was a very close contest 
for the prize. 

B. adv, (No strict dividing line ean be drawn 
between predicative uses of the adjective, and the 
adverbial use into which these gradually pass ; but 
where the latter is fully developed, c/ose/y is now 
preferred in ordinary prose.) 

1. In (or into) a position in which the intervening 
space ts closed up, so that there is no interval ; in 
immediate contaet or proximity; as near as can 
be, very near. Esp. with staad, sit, tie, stick, cing, 
keep, hold, press, ete., or with vbs. of motion, as 
come, bring, ete. 

a. Of the mutual proximity of two or more 
things. (Often with the addition of sogether.) 

1489 Caxton /aytes of A. 1. ix. 24 To cee hem self 
clos togidre. 1568 Grarton Céron, I], 301 ‘They roade.. 
close together in good aray. /éid. 11. 524 The Englishe 
men kept themselves so close, that their enemies coulde 
have no advauntage of them. 1589 Pape vw. (latchet (1844) 
17 All his workes bound close, are al least sixe sheetes in 
quarto, 1611 Bin.r 1 Macc. xii. 50 They .. went close lo- 
gether, prepared to fight. 1614 Br. Wait. Xecollect. Treat. 
852 Let us pile up all close together. 1633 G. [lernert 
Temple, Providence xxxiv, Where all the guests sit close. 
Ala Morsk Amer. Geog. 1.147 The farms lie pretty close 
all the way. 

b. Of the proximity of one thing to another. 
With fo, on, upon, about, beside, bchind, below, ete. 

a1400 Morte Arth. 1196 The clubbe.. That in couerte the 
kynge helde closse lo Avi seluene. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 
12sor Thurgh the claterand clowdes clos to he heuyn. 
1568 Grarton Chron. 11, 263 One to go ..close 10 the sea 
side. r60r Suaxs. Ful. C. 1V. iti, 164 Now sit we close aboul 
this Taper heere. 1611 Bupte /’rov, xviii, 24 A friend that 
slicketh closer then n brother. — Jer. xlii. 16 The famine 
.. shall follow close after you. 1656 CowLey Davideis t 
note 46 Naioth was a place in, or close by Rama. 1664 
Evetys A’al. fort. (1729) 190 Close to the Ground, 1714 
StTRELK Sect. No. 514 P ere I kept close 10 my guide. 
1885 Lav Rep. 10 Appeal Cases 379 The dam, which is close 
to the side of the roa 

e. Naut. Close to a wind, etc.s see A 15 ¢. 

d. fig. Of other than the literal relation of space. 

1576 Fremminc Panoplie me 409 To sit close at your 
book. 1709 StRELE Zatler No. 44.5 Be sure you stick 
close lo my Words. rg1a — Sfect. No, 466 Pr Ve keeps 
close to the Characters he represents. 1732 BErKecky 
Alciphr, dial. x § 4 Wks. 1871 II. 30 Keep close to the 
point. 1788 Fraxkun “Antobio . Wks, 1840 I, 120 Sticking 
close 1o my business. 1883 Studés’ Mercantile Gas, 8 Nov. 
982/2 A falling-off in British imporis of close upon 50 per 
cent. 1884 Gustarson Found. Death i. ied. 3) 6 ough 
for close on two thousand years a landless people. 
Manvintr Fexn Of to Widds xx. 147 It was getling close 
upon noon, 

+. ‘Full to the point; home’ (J.). Oés. 

1700 Dryven (J.), lam engaging in a large dispute, where 
the arguments are not like to reach close on either side. 

+2. Secretly, covertly. Ods. 

1387 Trevis //igden (Rolls) I. 241 (MAtz.) Siluestris 
Merlyn. .prophecied .. Openliche, nou3t so cloos Japertius| 
As Merlyn Ambros, 1632 Litncow /7av, tx. (1682) 377 


CLOSE. 


Peter of Arragon contrived his purpose so close. 1650 
Futter Pisgah u. viii. 176 He hid an hundred Prophets, so 
close, that neither foes nor friends knew thereof, 

3. In strict confinement. Also + Close af. 

1562 Afol. Priv. Mass. (1850) 20 Have all the Communi- 
cants in one place close up. 1616 Suri. & Marxn, Conn. 
try Farme 122 Shut vp a dogge close in some place for 
three daies. 1647-8 CottereL, Davila’s Ilist. fr. (1678) 
The Bailey... was laid close up by order from the King. 

4, Tightly, fast, so as to leave no interstices, 
outlets, or openings. 

1596 Harincton Mefau. Ajax (1814) 9 Close plastered 
with good lime and hair. 1684 R. Water Nat. Exper. 
25 Then fasten, and close stop Ihe two Canes logether.. 
with Cement. 1715 Desacuurrs Fires Jipr. 130 It sbuts 
close. /bid. 1 It will be close shut. 

+5. Completely, quite, clean. Ods. Sc. 

1637 Rutnerroro Lett, Ixxxviii. (1862) I. 227 When we 
should be close out of love and conceit of any masked and 
forded lover. 1637-50 Row Jlist. Kirk (1842) 25: To lake 
closse away {if possible) this diversitie of judgment. 

6. Constantly. Se. 

1845 JAMIESON S. v., ‘Do you ay gel a present when you 
gang to see your auntie?’ ‘Aye, close.’ Afed. Sc. He is 
close there. . 

7, In various seuses, in which CLOSELY is now 
the ordinary word. 

3642 Funter Joly & Prof. St... ix. 24 It is good lo 
follow the light close, 1667 Davpoen £ss, Dram. Poesie 
Wks. 1725 I. 20 Not like to reach close on either side. 1673 
Marvete AeA, Transp. 11. 195, 1 will explain myself as 
distinctly as I can, and as close as possible. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, F-xerc. 199 Screw your Pike wider or closer, accord- 
ing as the length of your Work uires. 1727 Swirt 
Country Post, A mouse that was close pursue 1774 
Gotpsm. Nat. dist, (1776) VIL. 241 When we look closer. 
3833 Tietwatt., in PArlol. Musenm U1. 160 The closer the 
are examined, the more suspicious do they appear. Jéid. 
I. 559 They occur in Plato most frequently where he is 
imitating Socrates closest. i i 

8. Also commonly used in combination (more 
or less permanent) with pa. pples.: see C 2. 

C. Combinations. 

1. Parasynthetie, as close-curtained,-cared,-headed, 
hearted, -fointed, -meshed, -minded, -mouthed, 
-tempered, -longued, -visaged, ete. 

1479 in Eng. Gidds (1870) 427 That no maner of personne 
goo a mommyng with cloce visaged. 1593 Suaks. Lucr. 
770 Whispering conspirator With close-tongued treason. 
1599 MassincrR, etc. Old Law v. i, Justice .. Should ever 
be close-eared, and open-mouthed. 1625 K. Lone tr, Aar- 
clay's Argenis v. iii. 337 Men could hardly be close-hearted 
to such as they affected. 1634 MiLTon Conrus 554 The litter 
of close-curtained Sleep. 31854 H. Minter Sch. 4 Scho, 
(1858) 223 The reputation of being..‘close-minded’, 186 
Miss Pratt Flower, P17. V1. 32 Close-headed Alpine Sedge. 
1875 J. Benset JF inter Medit. 1. v. 132 A very ¢ lose-meshed 
bag net. 1881 /*hilada. Press 8 June 2 They sel 10 work 
very close-mouthed. r 

2. The adv, with participles, as close-banded, 
-barred, -buttoned, -clad, -clapped, -clipl, -cropped, 
-cut, -drawn, silting, -grated, -kepi, -penl, shaven, 
-shut, -standing, -qwoven, etc. 

1583 Stanviurst /Hueis i. (Arb.) 67, Close-clad with 
burnished armoure. 1603 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass.. 
ii. What cares he for modest close coucht lermes. 1655 
Il. VaucHan Silex Scint, 62 Thy curtains are close-drawn, 
1711 Snartess. Charac, (1737) 1L1. 135 With his hypothesis 
tack'd to him, and his opinions so close-sticking. 1768-74 
‘Tucker £¢, Nat. (1852) I. 481 Learned and close-thinking 
men. 1784 Cowrer Tash iv. 777 Sad witnesses how close- 
pent man regrets The country. 18:4 Worpsw. Waite Dov 
iy. 51 Close-clipt foliage Sie and tall, 18:5 Scott Guy 
M.>xx, The close-press’d leaves unoped for many an age. 
1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Ilygiene (ed, 3) 290 Close-cut 
grass, 1870 Bryant /Had II. xx1, 306 Close-fitting portals. 

3. Special combs.: close-bed, 2 BoXx-BED; 
+ elose-bow Sc., a closed bag or vessel; close- 
butts (Shipbuilding), sce quot. ; + close-guard, 
a guard in fence; hence 7o die af close-gnard ; 
close-harbour, a harbour enclosed by breakwaters 
or excavated in the shore; close-play, see quot. ; 
elose-rolls, the rolls in which close-writs, private 
indentures, and recognizances, are recorded; 
+ close-sciences, provincial name for the single 
Dame's Violet (//esperts Matronatis) ; + close- 
shuts, windows which close; close-sight, the 
Backsicnt of a gun or rifle; close-string, se¢ 
quot.; elose-time, see A 10; telose-wort, the 
plant Ien-bane(//yoscyamus); close-writs, grants 
given to private persons for particular purposes, 
under the great seal. 

1815 Pennecuix Trveeddale 821 (Jam.) The “close bed is 
.. where the place of curtains is supplied by a roof, ends, 
and back of wooden deal. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II1 
396 The Scottis hirdis..Of scrymplil fedder mony *closbow 
maid, Round as ane ball, of mony barkit skin. 1867 SuyTH 
Sailors Word-bk., *Close-butts, 1874 Kxicut Dict. Mech. 
I. 573/1 Close-butts, a fayed or rabbeted joini where the 

arts are so closely fitted or driven as 1o dispense with calk- 
ing. 3655 Fuucer CA. //ist. 1x. v. § 8 Desirous. lo lie ala 
a and offer as little play as may be on either 
side. r61q Be. Hare Recollect, Treat. 886 *Close harbours 
of discontentment. 1726 Surtvocke Voy. round World 
xi. (1757) 304 A good close harbour a little to the south- 
ward of us. 1593 W. Barcey in Siainer and Barrett Dict. 
Mus, Terms, Thou shalt noi neede bu to remoove those 
fingers which thou shalt be forced, which manner of hand- 
ling we call “clase or covert play. 1613 Davies Whylreland, 
etc. (1747) 116 Found nmong the “close rolls of the Tower of 
London. 1597 Gerarpe “erbal cxvi. § 2. 377 Dames 
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Violets is called..in English Damaske Violets .. and “close 
Sciences. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 628 In the West 
parts. .double sciney, and the single close sciney, hut Gerard 
saith close sciences, [1879 Prior /Vant-1., Sciney, no 
doubt, arisen from its specific name Dasnascena, under- 
stood as Dame’s Scena.) 1672 W. Hucnes Flower Garden 
(1683) 25 Queens Gilliflowers, or close-Siences, as some call 
them. 1615 Markxuam ug. /fousew. i. vii. (1668) 156 
*Close-shuts or draw-windows to keep out the Frosts and 
Storms. 1867 Suytu Sailor's Word-bh., *Close-sight. 1876 
Gwitt Archit, Gloss., *Close-string, in dog-legged stairs, a 
staircase without an open newel. ¢ 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
364/39 Apolinart's, *closwort. 

Close (kléus), 54.1 Forms: 3-6 clos, 4-close. 
Also 4-5 cloos, § cloyse, clooce, 5-7 closse, 
9 dial, clos, fl. closen, Sc. 6 cloce, 6-7 clois(s, 
8-closs. [a. F.clos:—L. clausum closed place, en- 
closnre. Pronunciation and spelling as in the adj.] 

I. 1. genx, An enclosed place, an enclosure. 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 7 Babes ber bep fele in pe clos & in 
pe stret. ¢1325 Coer de L. 3098 Kyng Richard .. watkyd 
abouten in the clos [xéwze aros), ¢1460 Jol, Rel. & L. 
Poems (1866) 81 The hevynly kyng enteryd thy close virgyn- 
alle. ¢1g00 Afelustne 267 He..camme to the barryers of the 
clos. 1647 SpricGe Anglia Rediz, wu, iv. (1854) 106 Moving 
up and down in the closes before the royal fort. abe 
Emerson £ss. Ser, u. iii. (1876) 82 The universe is a close 
or pound, 1842 Tennyson .S¢, S. Stydites 73, 1 lay Pent in 
a roofless close of ragged stones. , 

+b. 72 close: in a closed place; in confine- 


ment, closed up, shut np. 
¢1340 Cursor AM, 8770 (Trin.) pe tre..bigon to drize And 
semed wel bi pat purpos Men shulde no more hit holde in 
clos. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 100 This knight on daies brode 
In close Be held. 1540 Hyrpetr. Vives’ /asir. Chr. Wore. 
(1592) Tiij, She. .kept hir displeasure in close. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 99 This Distillation in close .. like the Wombs and 

Matrices of Living Creatures, 
ce. Law, Breaking one's close aw L. claustun 


Srangere) + see quot. 

(1465 Fear Bk. 4 Edw. /V.8.9 Quare vi et armis clausum 
fregit.] 1817 W. Se.wyn Law Nis? Prins I. 1216 The 
land of every owner or occupier is enclosed and set apart 
from that of his neighbour, either by a visible and tangible 
fence. .or by an ideal invisible boundary..Hence every un- 
warrantable entry upon the Iand of another is termed a 
trespass by breaking his close. 1842 ‘V'ENNYSON Ldw. Aforrés, 
It seems I broke a close with force and aris. 

2. In many senses more or less specific: as, An 
enclosed field. (Now chiefly local, in the English 
midlands.) 

¢1440 Gesta Rom. \xx. 386 (Add. MS.) Thou haste stolne 
hym [the horse], and putt hym in thi close. 1479 Bury 
Wills (1850) 52 A_cloos called Scottes cloos, lying by the .. 
cloos of Willsm Brygges called Blabettys. 1526 Tinpate 
Afatt. xiii, 27 Sowedest not thou good seed in thy closse? 
1546 Ment. Ripou (Surtees) III. 21 One cloise ther in the 
tenure of Edmonde Chambre. 1864 Hawarp E£utropius 1. 
9 Seized of a close or field. 1712 Axsutunot John Bull 
(1755) 55 We measured the corn fields, close by close. 1821 
Ciare Vil, Minstr. 1. 72 Closes green and fallows brown, 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh, Word-bk., Clos. 1881 
Leicestersh, Gloss. (E. D.§.), Close, pl. Closen. 

3. An enclosnre about or beside a building; a 
court, yard, quadrangle, ete. +a. gen. Obs. 

¢ 31440 Promp, Parv.83 Cloos, or yerde, clausura. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ceviii. 190 That bisshop had in london 
a fayre toure in makynge in e close ypon the riuer of the 
thamyse. 164 Evetyn Jfem. (1857) I. 39 In the court next 
it are kept divers sorts of animals ..In another division of 
the same close are rabbits. 1646 Z. Bop in Zion's Flowers 
(1855) App. 31/1 The Second Entrie whereby we enter into 
the Secund Cloiss [4 ¢. quadrangle]. 

b. A farm-yard. Now in Kent, Sussex, Scotl. 

3386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 540 Alle the hennes in the 
clos [v.7. cloos, close]. 1585 James I. Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 45 
When it grew lait, she made them flie, but doubt, Or feare, 
euen in the closse with her. 385 RutHerrorp Lett. No. 
457 (1862) I, 361 The outer close of His house, His out-fields 
and muir-ground, 1796 Pecce Anonym. (1809) 369 The 
farm-yard, in Kent, is called the Close. 1858 M. Porrrous 
Souter Fokhunny 17 [Ballochneil old farm-house]..on the op- 
posite side of the ‘closs’ or courtyard of the steading. 1875 
Sussex Gloss., Close, a farm-yard, 

e. The precinct of a cathedral. 
times = The cathedral clergy. 

31371 in J. Britton Cathedrals, York 80 Inwith pe close 
bysyde pe torsayee Kyrk. ¢ 1430 Chev. Assigne 272 Alle 
pe bellys of pe close rongen at ones. a 1587 Foxe A. & AZ. 
(1596) 71x The Bishop and the close, were the more loth to 
burne him. 1587 Harrison England u. ii, (1877) 1. 50 He 
[bishop Langton] began their close, and bestowed much 
in building the same. ¢1630 Rispon Suv. Devon § 107 
(1810) 109 The church yard, called the Close, for that they 
are inclosed by certain gates, 1924 Dr For Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 198 The earl..set upon Lichfield... but could not take 
the close. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 339 Closes sur- 
rounded by the venerable abodes of deans and canons. 

+d. The precinct of any sacred place ; a cloister. 
eC 1449 Pecock Refr. 550 It is alloweable and profitable that 
Lordis & Ladies haue Mansiouns with inne the Cloocis 
Gatis & Monasteries of the begging religiouns. ?¢ 1450 
Castle Howard MS. Life St. Cuthbert 333 Pat he be getyn 
men suppose In hordome here within pis ates 3547 Actr 
Edw. VI, c. 14. § 19 (8) Such like Chapel whereunto. .a little 
House or Close doth belong. 160r Hotaxp Pliny II. 570 
The chappels that are within the close or cloister belonging 
to the galleries of Octavia, 1628 Hoses Thucyd. 1. cxxxiv, 
[Pausanias] ran into the close of the temple of Pallas. 
te. See quot. Ods. 

©1440 Promp. Pare. 83 Cloos, lybrary, archyvinn. 

4. An entry or passage. Now, in Scotland, esp. 
one leading from the street to dwelling houses, 
out-honses, or stables, at the back, or to a com- 
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Hence some- 
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mon stair communicating with the different floors | 
or ‘ flats’ of the building. Also variously extended 
to include the common stair, the open lane or | 
alley, or the court, to which such an entry leads. | 

ex400 Destr. Trey 301 A pre hedet hounde.. was keper of 
the close of bat curset In. /d¢d. 11264 Pai kepyn the cloyse 
of this clene burgh, With 3ep men at pe yatis 3arkit full pik. 
/bid, 12982 So keppit he the close of his clene Cité. 1525 
Abcrdeen Reg. (Jam) Cloiss. a1g7z Kxox /t fst. he 
Wks. 1846 I. 175 hei address thame to the myddest of the 
close. @1583 ee Ballates 7o Tint be ane Tratour, 
steilling vp ane close. 1630 Row Ast. Atrh (1842) 495 | 
They resolved to preach in the Earle of Marshall's closse or 
hall, according as the weather should rule. ¢1730 Burt 
Lett. N. Scotl, (1818) 1. 56 [In Inverness} a little court or 
turn-again alley, is acloss. ¢1737 in Scott //rt. Alid?, vii. 
note, A blind alehouse in the Tiesiinadiet closs. 1764 
Reip Let, Wks. 1. 40/1 A long, dark..entry, which leads 
you into a clean little close. 1853 Reape Chr. Johnstone 
46 At the very cntrance of Newhaven..they ascended a 
filthy ‘close’ or alley. 1889 Glasgow Wkly. Mail 17 Aug. 
3/2 A close at 3 Salisbury Street, Glasgow. 

b. Hence, close-head, -mouth, 

1818 Scott //rt. Aiidd. v, ‘That ..chield there, without 
muckle greater parts, if the close-head speak trne, than my- 
sell” 1821 Joseph the Book. Alan 83 Vy strands and close- 
heads traders stand. | 


+5. A monntain defile or pass. Obs. | 

2ax400 Morte Arth. 1639 Here es pe close of Clyme with 
clewes so hye. ?argso Scotish fielde in Furniv. Percy 
folio \. 225 He was killed in the close, ere he climbed the 
mountaine, 

+II. 6. An enclosing line, bonndary, circuit, 
pale. Ods. 

€1330 R. Brunse Chron. (1810) 160 Lymosoun, A cite large 
in clos. c1440 Promp. Pare, 83 Cloos, or boundys of a 
place, ceptum, ambitus. 1502 ARNoLDE Chron. 169 ‘he 
closse of thy orcharde wolde be set about with other highe 
trees. ¢1645 Howex. Lets, (1650) I]. r2 They are not 
within the close of her fold. 

Close (kléuz), st.2 Forms: 4 clos, 6 cloase, 
6-7 cloze, 6- close. [f. CLosE v.] 

1. The act of closing; conclusion, termination, end, 

1399 Nich. Redeles w.67 Ex they come to the clos, acom- 
brid thay were. 1633 G. Herpert Semple, Nose vi, All that 
worldlings prize. .biteth in the close [rime rose]. 1645 Br. 
Hatt Rem, Discontents 64 When he shall come to his last 
close [death]. 1760 Beattie //ermit, At the close of the 
day, when the hamlet is still. 1839 Keicutvey 7/7st. Eng. 
II. 44 ‘Toward the close of the year. 1856 Froupe //és/. 
Eng, (1858) I. v. 398 To bring the matter to a close once and 
for all. 1876 Green Short Hist, iii. 137 The close of the 
struggle. 

+b. The closing passage of a speech, argument, 
etc. 

1579 Lyty Luphues (Arb,) 67 Philautus .. answered his 
forged gloase, with this friendly cloase. 1649 Mu.Tox 
Etkon, Wks. 1738 I. 395 To which may be added as a close, 
that, etc. 1734 Nort Lives 1. 111 Divers members .. 
made sharp closes to the prejudice of his name. 

2. Afusic. The conclusion of a musical phrase, 


theme, or movement ; a CADENCE. 

1597 Mortey /utrod. Mfus. 127 False closes .. deuised to 
shun a final end..be..either ascending or descending. 1629 
Mutton Nativity 99 The air. .prolongs each heavenly close, 
1706 A. Beprorp Temple ALus. viii. 163 The Voices alter 
from an Unison, in Order to make two Closes. ¢ 1860 Goss 
Harmony xiii. 42 A Cadence or Close, signifies the last two 
chords of any passage. 1880 Parry in Grove Dict. Alus. 
I. 375/1. Close. serves to express the ending of a phrase, etc. 
..as a fact, and not as denoting the particular succession 
of chords which are recognised as forming a cadence. 

b. fig. 1599 Suaxs, Hex. V,1. ii. 182 Gouernment..doth 
keepe in one consent, Congreeing in a full and natural 
close, Like Musicke. 1658 Freck nor Exigyt. Charac. (1665) 
1 Like an air in musick, [it] is fill of closes. A | 

3. A closing or uniting together ; union, junction. 

isgr Suaks. 7zvo Gent. v.tv.117 A hand from either: Let | 
me be blest to make this happy close. 1601 — 7wel. N.v. 

i. 16x A Contract of eternall bond of loue..Attested by the 
holy close of lippes, 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk §& Selv. 111 
‘The close or oneness therefore between ghost and body. 
82x CLARE Vill. Afinstr. 1. 73 [Thinking] on the blue 
horizon’s line..She’d find the close of earth and sky. 

b. of the leaves of a door. 

1634 Cuapman (J.), The doors of plank were; their close 
exquisite Kept with a double key. 

4. A closing in fight; a grapple, struggle, en- 
counter. 

1896 Suaxs. 1 Hex, JV, 1.1.13 The intestine shocke, And 
furious cloze of ciuill Butchery. 1627-77 Fettuam Resolves 
1, xi. 15 Lest..they should get a wound in the cloze. 18x0 
Scotr Lady of L. v. xvi, Unwounded from the dreadful 
close, But breathless all, Fitz James arose. 1822 B, Corn- 
waL. Love cured by Kindness, In eager close With Death. 


+5. A closing or shutting up, closure. Ods. 
3721 Perry Daggenh, Breach 74 Not to attempt the close 


of my Dam. 
+ 6. The closing in (of darkness or night}. Ods. 
@1700 Dryven (J.), In the close of night, Philomel begins 
her heavenly lay. 


Close (kléz),v. Forms: a, 1 cl¥san, 3 clus- 
en; 8. 3- close, (4 klose, 5 cloose, 7 cloze, 
north. 8-6 cloyse, 6 cloise, clois(s). [ME. ¢lose-2 
(13th ¢.), a. OF. clos- stem (close pres. subj.) of 
clore:—L., cland-ére to shut, close. OE. had already 
the vb. clys-az, f. chis(e, a. late L. cliisa =clausa 
‘shut or enclosed place’. This came down to 
13th ¢. in form cluse-2 (2, and probably ¢lose-2 
was at first viewed simply asa frenchified pronun- 
ciation of this earlicr word: cf. ére/usen, BECLOSE. | 


CLOSE. 


In French ¢dor is of little importance, having been almost 
superseded by ferrner:— L, firmdre, to make firm or fast, to 
fasten. In English, on the other hand, close and its accoin- 
panying adj. and sbs. have become great and important 
words, developing whole groups of senses unknown to 
French.] 

I. ‘To stop an opening ; to shut ; to cover in. 

1. évans. To stop up (an opening or channel) so 
that it ceases to be open or to allow of passage. 
Where the opening is provided with a gate, door, 
or lid, turning on hinges or sliding, to ‘shut’ this 
is to close the opening; hence ‘close’ and ‘shut’ 
become to a certain extent synonymous, as in ‘shut’ 
or ‘ close the door, the eyelid’, etc. 

Close is, however, a more general word, to skué being 
properly only a way of closing ; hence the former is generally 
used when the notion is that of the resulting state, rather 
than the process. 

c 1208 Lay. 9760 Wel leo clusden heore 3eten. 1297 R. 
Gove. (1724) 566 Hor 3ates hii wipinne none clost nolde. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Rovu. xxi. (1495) 239 A postume 
at the eere is heelyd and closyd. c1qqo /'romp. Pare. 83 
Closyn or schettyn .. clade. 1526 Pilger. Per7. (W, de W. 
1531) 276b, That no man sholde dyg ony pyt..but he sholde 
couer it agayne and close it. #1533 Lp, Derners //xo0n 
xev. 311 He..that closyth [7.2 shutteth] the stable dore 
whan the horse is stollen, ggg Ines Decades H Jad. i. 
iu. (Arb.) 77 Riftes euyll closed. @1771 Grav Descent Odin 
57 Now my weary lips I close. 1798 Coterince Ane. Jlar. 
wv. vii, I closed my lids and kept them close. 1856 EMEr- 
son Hug. Traits, Relig. Wks. (lbohn) II. 99 A valve that 
can be closed at pleasure. 1856 Kann di rct. Expl. ). xxiii. 
282 A blank ice-cliff would close the way altogether. @ 1876 
J. H. Newman //ist. Sh. [oi til 137 (Lhey] allowed the 
cities which they passed by to close their gates upon them. 

b. Yo close is also applied to the place, chamber, 
vessel, etc., to which the opening leads, or the 
thing which the lid shuts np, as in ‘to close (or 
shut) a box, the eyes, a book’, ‘ to close a room’. 
In reference to places, c/ose usually means that ac- 
cess to them is officially stopped for the time, as 
‘the Bodleian Library is closed for a week’, ‘ the 
grounds are closed to the public’, (In this scnse 
shut ap is colloquially used.) 

1377 Lancer. #2203. xiv. 65 In Elyes tyme heuene was 
yclosed pat no reyne ne rone. 1382 Wycur Like iv. 20 
Whanne he hadde closid [Vulg, péicursset, Ags. ge/eald] the 
book. 1475 Caxton Jason 116 His herte was so closed .. 
with angutssh. 1480 [ardr. dec. Edw. 7 (1830) 125 Blac 
papir and nailles for closyng and fastenyng of divers cofyns. 
1667 Mitton 7’, £. vu 459 Sleep..clos’d mine eyes. 1726 
BUTLER Serv, x. 193 It is as easy to close the Eyes of the 
Mind, asthose of the Body. 1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. 1. 
368 An attempt had been made..to close the coffee houses. 
1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skird, 111. 144 The lady had already 
closed her book. 1876 Green Short /fist. iv. 199 The 
King’s courts were closed, and all justice denied. 

2. intr, (for ef.) To shut itself, become shut. 
Const, to close zfon or over (what has entered, 
rarely upon what is withont). 

1385 Cuaucer £. G. WW, Prol. 62 (Cambr. MS. Gg. 4. 27. 
¢1440) Thanne closeth it [é.¢. the flower] and drawith it to 
reste. 1393 Gower Conf. I]. 266 She made his woundes 
close. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ve xviii. (1495) 123 
‘Therby the mouth openith and closith. 1835 CovERDALE 
Numé. xvi. 33 The earth closed upon them, and so they 
perished. 1893 Suaxs. 3 /7en, V7, 1. i, 24 These eyes shall 
neuer close. @ 1763 SuENSTONE Poents Wks. 1764 1. 68 My 
yavish'd eyes! how calmly would they close! 1821 SHELLEY 
Prometh, Unb, \. 40 When the rocks split and close again 
behind, 1879 C. Dickens Life C. F¥. Mathews Il. 255 On 
June 24th the eyes of the brilliant comedian closed upon the 
world in which he had worked so hard. Afod. The grave 
had closed over all he loved. 

3. trans. To Ewnctosx, confine, encompass, 


shut up, 77, wrthin. Obs. or arch. 

c 1208 Lay. 30698 Heo cluseden per wid innen alle heore 
win-tunnen. 1297 R. Grovc. (1724) 28 He lette close fuyr 
in metal. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 2817 Pai er closed 
with-in pe erthe alle. 1375 Barnour Bruce x. 221 The cum- 
pany That in his wayn closit he had. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 
835 Pe chest..In pe whyche pis blessud virgyn leyth 
yclosot inne. 1425 Pasion Lett. No.5. 1. 19, 1 sende yow 
copies ..closed with this bille. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 
144 The which .. the king sent unto diverse prisonnes, and 
some he closed within the Castell. 1593 Suaxs. Lucr. 761 
Some purer chest, to close so pure a minde. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva (1677) § 343 Fruit closed in Wax, keepeth fresh. 1643 
Prynne Sov. Power Parl. App. 20 They .. deposed .. their 
King .. and closed him in a Monastery. 1710 HEarng 
Collect, 23 May (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 399 Her bones were 
closed in Leather. 1859 Tennyson Merl. § Viv, 207 The 
man so wrought on ever seem’d to lie Closed in the four 
walls of a_hollow tower, 

+b. To ‘set’ (ajewel). Ods. ; 

le 1328 £. E. Aluit. P. A.2 Perle..To clanly clos in golde 
so clere.] 1530 Parser, 487/2, I close a precyous stone. .in 
golde or sylver..If this antique were closed in golde it were 
a goodly thynge. P a 

+e. To enclose with walls, ete.; to enclose as 
walls or boundaries do. Ods. ; 

1330 R, Brunne Chron, (1810) 79 8. Cutberte’s kirke (he} 
closed with a wall. cxg00 Maunvev., iii. (1839) 15 ‘That 
Arm (of the See] closeth the two partes of the Cytee. ¢ 1400 
Rom. Rose 3919, 1 wole with siker walle Close bothe roses 
and roser. 1g5: Recorve Pathw. Anowdl.1. Defin., Varie- 
tees of lines that close no figures. 1568 GraFTon Chron. 
II. 267 Parys .. was not as then walled nor closed. 

d. fg. To include, contain within itself. arch, 

1393 Gower Conf. 11. 90 The bible, in which the lawe 
is closed. c¢xg00 Rom. Rose 40 The Romaunt of the 
Rose, In which alle the art of love I close. 1538 Starkey 
England 1 iv. 138 Al closyd in thys straunge ee of 
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the old Romanys. 1981 Lamparne Ayren. 1, tii. (1602) 11 
‘he Lord Chancellor. .and everie Justice. .have (closed in 
their offices) a credit for conservation of the peace. 1842 
Tennyson Locksley [fall 14, \ clung to all the present for 
the promise that it closed. 

4. To fill up (a gap or open place) ; to bound, 
shut in. (Often with the notion of filling up or 
completing.) 

1697 Drvorn Virg. Georg. w. 110 The trusty Guards come 
up, and close the Side. 1734 tr. Aediia's Anc. [1ist, (1827) 
VIII. xax. 198 ‘The right wing was closed by 4000 slingers. 
1807 Director 11. 335 A central door, contrived in the flat 
which closes the scene. 1856 Stantey Sinai & Pal. xit 
403 Lebanon closes the Land of Promise on the north. 

6. To cover from a blow or an aiin, or from sight. 
Naut. To shut out from view with, behind. 
©1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 3941 [Generides] apo tho his 
stede, And toward him fast he yede; Amalek closed him 
with his shelde. 1858 Aferc. Mar. Mag. V. 226 Closing 
Elizabeth Mansion behind Bradley’s Head. /id. 227 After 
having once closed it with the..South Head. 
+6. To keep close, keep out of sight or know- 
ledge. Oés. 


61430 Freemasonry 276 Hys mayster cownsel he kepe and 
close. 1430 Lypc. CAron. Troy 1.v, They can it close and 


ae 
. techn. in various senses: e. g. To cover in, 
leave no openings in; to roof in a building. 

1659 Wittsroro Archit. 24 ‘The house being clos’d, board- 
ing of the rooms is next. 1869 Sir IL. Reep SArpbuidd. xvii. 
340 When these operations have been completed and the 
work ‘closed ', the riveting is commenced. 5 

b. To arch in the top of a crown with crossing 
bands or ‘diadems’. Cf. Chose a. 1 b. 

1766 Porxy (eraddry (1787) 214 ‘he Crowns of other 
Christian Kings are Circles of gold. .closed by four, six, or 
eight Diadems. /4f/. 216 The coronet of the Prince of 
Wales was anciently a Circle of gold. . but since the Restora- 
tion it has been closed with one Arch only. 

II. ‘Fo put an end to an open state of matters. 

8. trans. To conelude, bring to a close or end; 
to finish, complete. 70 close one’s days: to dic. 
To close an account: see ACCOUNT sé. 2. 

[Already in L., as in clandere bellunt, opus, conam, etc.) 

c1q0o0 Desir. Troy 13664 After course of our kynd closit 
his dayes. 1439 70 of Cless Warw., Prerog. Court.th. 
Luffenam Vi. 213 My last will by me examyned and closid. 
1640-1 Airkcudbr. War-Conun, Min. Bk. (1855) 138 Our 
valuationes was closet and sent to you in Marche last. 
1667 Mittox #. 4. 1.144 That word which clos'd Thy 
sovran sentence. @1763 SuENSTONE Joes Wks. 1764 1. 
27 Where toil in peaceful shimber clos'd the day. 1802 
Mar. Rocewortn Jor. 7. 11816) 233 Having closed his 
evidence. 18971 Addin. A sn 74 In favour of the power 
of closing debates, 1885 J/auch, Exant. 15 July 5/3 To 
close the suhscription list. 

b. 70 close a bargain, (Vere éargain appears 
to have its earlier sense of negotiation, bargain- 
ing ; but the phrase tends to be associated with 


those under 14, 14 ¢.] 

1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xxxiv, Ie closed the bargain 
directly it reached his ears. 1840 Makrryat Poor Zack xlix, 
Ile had closed the bargain. 

c. ellipt. = To close dealings with .obs.); to 
close a speech, remarks, or the like. 

1642 RoGers .Vadatan 535 His sonne Ahijah, who would 
not close with his Idols, 1885 Wancht. faxvaur, 20 June 5/3 
Lord Derby closed with a reference to his own modest 
attempt at federation. 

9. intr. ‘To come to an end, terminate. 

1821 Scott A’exilz., xxiii, The summer evening was closed. 
1897 Moztey Unit. Serm., iii. 63 Life is boundless to him 
ull it closes, 1884 Tennyson Becket 14 Over! the sweet 
summer closes, The reign of the roses is done. 

III. To bring or come into close contact. 
+10. trans. ‘To bring close together so as to 
leave no opening or breach between ; to bring into 
close contact or union; to conjoin, unite, bind 


(books) together, ete. Os. in general sense. 

1566 Churchw, Acc. St. Dunstan's, Cauterb., One boke 
of Artekelles..one letelle boke of prayer. thes iij bokes are 
closed together. 1595 Suaks. Soa u. i. 533 Close your 
hands And your lippes too. 1642 Futter /foly & Prof. St. 
v. viii. 388 Hypocrisie consists of severall pieces cunningly 
closed together. 1655 Baxter Quaker Catech. 12 ‘The 
Spirit closeth these two together, even the Gospel and our 
Reason. 

b. 70 close ranks or files: to bring those 
composing them in close order so as to leave no 
gaps or slack parts. Also adsol. 

1649 SELOEN Laws Eng. 1. lvii. (1739) 107 The Barons and 
Clergy suddenly close their files, selliee A stone wall stood 
firm to each other. 1796-7 /as¢r. i Reg. Cavalry (1813) 
247 The officers. . will each successively. .close his rear san 
1844 Regul. & Ord. Ariwy 179 ‘The Files are to be as well 
closed as may be consistent with marching perfectly at 
ease. 1847 /nfantry Maw. (1854) 9 Right Close—Quick 
March. 1873 Brownine Ae Cotl. Night-c. 248 They did 
not..close Their sooty ranks, caw and confabulate For 
nothing. E 

c. Shoemaking. To join together the pieces 


which form the upper-leather of a shoe or boot. 
1801 W. Huntincton Bauk of Faith (1866) 40, 1 taught 
wife 10 close the shoes which I made. 1841 Penny Cyc/. 
XX. 410 Many women get a livelihood by closing the shoe. 
The shoe being cut oui and closed, goes through sund: 
operations. 1884 //arpfer’s Mag. Jan. 280/2 The small 
quarter and button piece are ‘closed ’ on the large quarter. 
td. Cap-making. To make close (in texture). 
1565 Act8 Eliz, c. 11. § 4 The same Cap [shall] be first 
well scoured aud closed upon the Bank, 
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e. Electr. To unite the parts of (a circuit) so as 
to make it complete. (See note to 11.) 

1876 Tat Kec. Adv. Phys. Se. iv. 80 In this hattery until 
the circuit is closed. 1878 Foster PAéys. un. i. 394 Closing 
a galvanic circuit. 

11, utr. To come close together tn contact or 
union; to join, unite, combine, coalesce, meet in 
a common centre. 

(As said of lines in quot. 155%) there appears to be a re- 
ference to the formation of a ‘closed figure’, é.e. one having 
a continuous peripbery.) 

asst Recorne Pathw. AKuow/, 1. Defin., Lynes make 
diuerse figures also, though properly thei maie not be called 
figures, as I said before iwnles the lines do close. 177 

ANMER Ane, Eccl. (Hist. (1619) 29 They all close in the 
end, and sing with him the last verse. 1599 Suaxs. //en. V, 
ii. 210 Many Lynes close in the Dials centre. 1704 New- 
TON Opticks\¥.) The acid spirit. lets go the water, to close 
with the fixed body. 1766 Porny //eraldry (1787) 21 
From these rise four arched Diadems [of a crown].. whic 
close under a Mound, surmounted ofa cross. 1842 Tenny- 
son £. Jforris, She turn’d, we closed, we kiss'd, swore 
faith. 1851 — Yo Queen 27 A thousand claims to reverence 
closed In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen. 

12. intr, To draw near, approach close. Const. 
+ lo, Naut. zith, Also, usually with sensc of hem- 


ming in, 70 close about, on, round, upon. 

1533 Lp. Berners /*roiss. 1. cxxii. 146 He ordayned..one 
to go on his right hande, closyng to the see syde. 1649 
Senpen Laws Lug. 1. Ixiv. (1739) 129 They closed about 
this spark. 1823 Scorespy NV. ihale Fishery 68 The ice 
immediately began to close about us. 1833 Marryat ?. 
Simple xiv, We had closed with the brig. 1860 Were. War. 
Mag. V11.71 Vessels may close with the land until within 
soundings of 5 or 6 fathoms. .od. The men closed round 
him. 

b. ¢rans., chiefly Naut. To come close to or 
alongside of. 70 close the wind : to come near to 
the wind, to luff. 

1673 Prince Rupert in Loud. Gaz. No. 788/4 Ie sprung 
his Luff, and closed his Wind as much as..he could. 1833 
Marrvat P. Siruple xvi, We joined the fleet .. closed the 
admiral's ship, and the captain went on board. 1867 Ssvtu 
Sailor's Word-bk., To close the wind, to haul to it. 1882 
Times 27 Feb., We closed the island by 8 a.m. 

13. intr. To come to close quarters or to grips; 
to engage in hand-to-hand fight. grapple zt. 
Said of men, armies, ships. 

aa Spenser FQ. ur i.g Ile fierce uprose. ..And snatch- 
ing his bright sword began to close With her on foot. 1597 
Syaks. 2 Alen. /1", uu. i. 20 Tf 2 can close with him, | care 
not for his thrust. 1644 Mitton Educ. Wks. 1738 I. 139 
To tug or grapple, and to close. 1718 Pore //iad xx. 511 
Achilles closes with his hated foe. 1808 Scott A/arnt, vi. 
xxv, They close in clouds of smoke and dust With sword- 
sway and with lance’s thrust. 1818 Jas. Mit Brit. /ndia 
Il. v. v. 477. The .. winds prevented the squadrons from 
closing. 1865 Dickens J/ut, Fv.1.ii, The large man closed 
with him and proved too strong. 

14. To come to terms or agreement (with a 
person). 

1603 Suaks. Afeas. for M.¥.i. 345 Marke how the villaine 
would close now. 1611 — (int, T. ww. iv. 830 Close with 
him, giue him Gold. 1656 S. Winter Serv. go They not 
closing with Christ..the Covenant not long after was made 
void. 1711 Avpison Spect. No. 89 P1 Without being able 
either to close with their Lovers, or to dismiss them. 1855 
Macautay /Jist. Eng. xi.(L.), In the hope that, by closing 
with them, he would lay the ground for a reconciliation. 

b. Zo close with an Siler; proposal, ctc.: to ac- 
cede to, give adhesion to, accept. 

1645 Pacitt /feresiogy, (1661) 255 When they can cloze 
with that which is called the chief Ordinance. 1654 
L‘Estrancr Chas. J (1655) 77 To close with the kings de- 
sires. 1766 Gotpssatu Vic. W, xiv, 1 readily closed with 
the offer, 1844 Tuirtwatt Greece VIII. Ixiv. 305 He im- 
mediately closed with the overtures of Philocles, 1859 
Texxyson Geraint & Enid 1063 Desire to close with her 
lord's pleasure, 

c. To agrec #fon a measure, etc. 

a 1698 Tempce Wks. (J.), Would induce France and Hol- 
land to close upon some measures .. to our disadvantage. 
1826 Disracni Viv. Grey v. ii.172 They should have closed 
upon her caprice, and taken her when she was in the 
fancy, és . 

IV. Combined with adverbs: 

15. Close about [=OE, éec/ysan]. To close in 
on all sides, encompass, 

1340 Hampore Pr. Conse. 4459 Pai er noght swa closed 
obout Pat bay, ne mught lightly com out. ¢1440 Prop. 
Parv. 83 losyn nbowtyn, vald/o. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. [1.119 With his fais he wes closit about. 1611 Bisce 
Fonah ii, 5 The depth closed mee round about. 

16. Close down. To close by forcing or fasten- 
ing down. 

if To close down the hatches of a ship in a storm. 

17, Close in. 

@. trans. To confine by closing the means of 


egress ; to shut in, hem tn, enclose. 

¢ 1400 Ale/ayue 129 The angele dange tham downn, That 
closede in that Cite, 1450-1530 A/yrr. our Ladye 261 The 
apostles .. closed them in togyther. 1568 GRrarron Chron. 
Il. 270 The Frenche king .. thought verily to have closed 
the king of England in tetieens Abvile and the river of 
Some. 1611 Bieter 1 Mace. vii. 46 They came forth out of 
all the townes. .and closed them in, 

b. To shut with inward motion. 

1568 Grarron Chron. I, 260 He drewe in his head and 
closed in his Wyndow. 1838 Lytton Alice 9 The windows 
were closed in. ‘ 

+c. intr. To come to terms or into agreement 


with, Obs. 


CLOSE-FIGHT. 


1715 Sovtu Serm. John vit 17 1. 244 He presently closes 
in, accepts, and complies with it. @1745 Swirr (J.), To 
close in with the Angee me T. Morrice in Orrery 
State Lett. 1.77 He .. therefore charged his lordship to 
close in with the duke. 

d. To draw ncar to, or to advance into contact 
with, to come to close quarters with. Also fig. 

1704 Swirt 7. Tub xi, I do now gladly close in with 
my subject. 1795 NELSON 21 Mar. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 
If. 21 Which enabled the Agamemnon and Inconstant to 
close in with her. 

e. Said of what surrounds: To draw in zon, 

or approach from all sides, so as to shut in; hence 
said of the approach of night or darkness. 
_ 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xii, (1856) 95 The capricious 
ice closed in upon us. 1859 JerHson Sritfany ix. 139 
Evening was closing in. 1860 Tyxpaut G/ac. 1. § 27. 206 
As the night drew on, the mountains seemed to close in 
upon us. 1867 Parkman Jesuits N. Amer, vit (1875) 77 
Night was fast closing in. 

18. Close off. To close and rule off (an account). 

188, G. W. Cate Mad. Delphine v. 22 The moral account 
..was closed off, and the balance brought down. 

+19. Close out. To shut out, exclude. O/s. 

1382 Wycur Lament. iii. 8 He closede out myn orisoun 
[1388 excludid my prier]. 1490 Promp. Parv, 83 (MS. K) 
Closyn oute or schettyn owt, e.reludo. 

20. Close to. intr. Naut. See 12b. 

1833 Marryat J”. Simple xv, The ship had closed-to within 
a quarter of a mile of the beach. 

21. Close up. 

a. trans. To confine by building, blocking, or 
covering up ; to confine out of sight or completely. 

1530 Parscr. 488/1, I close up in a wall or I close up ne 
twene walles. .evanurer..An ancker .. closed up in a wall. 
1868 Gratton Chron. 11. 289 The rest were closed up in the 
same Towre in prison. 1626 Bacon Sy/za (1677! § 317 There 
were taken Apples and. .closed up in Wax, 

b. To close by blocking or filling up; to close 
completely, stop by closing. 

1545 Brinktow Lament. (1874) 89 God closeth vp the eyes 
of the Kynge. 1568 Grarron Chron. 11. 281 To close up 
the passage hy the sea. 1 Suaxs. Tau. Shr, v. ii. 9 
1653 Greaves Seraglio 110 He.. closeth up his stomack 
wih a Bocklava Jarg. a Tart) 

ec. To close by bringing separate parts together. 

1599 Suaxs. Hen. V, aw. Prol. 13, With busie Hammers 
closing Riuets vp. 1611 Biate Gen. 11. 21 Ie tooke one of his 
ribs, and closed vp the flesh in stead thereof. 1704 ADOISON 
italy (J, As soon as any public rupture happens, it ts im- 
mediately closed up by moderation and g offices. 1860 
Tynoate G/ac. u. § 17. 321 The walls of the crevasses are 
squeezed together, and the chasms closed up. 

d. To end, complete; to sum up. Also adsol, 

1 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 81 Having spoken 
sufficiently of a matter, we close up the septence with these 
words. axz600 Hooker Sern. Kemedie agst. Sorrow & 
Fear (R.), To register in the Booke of Life after wbat sort 
his seruants haue closed vp their dayes on earth. a 1635 
Nacnton Fraga, ag, (Arb.) 37, I must now close up, 
1793 Eviza Parsons Woman as she should be \V. 219 And 
now, my dear mother, I close up my correspondence from 
Grove- House, f 

e. inir. To close by the union or coalescence 
of separate parts; to come together so as to Icave 
no intervals or gaps; esp. of ranks of soldiers. 

1835 L. unt Poents, Capt, Sword u. 49 Close upt close 
up! Death feeds thick. 1841 Lane Avaé. Nes. 1, 101 The 
wall closed up again, 1885 Gren. Grant Personal Mens. 
1. xxii. 302 Giving the two flanking divisions an opportunity 
to close up and form a stronger line. 

Close, obs, pl. Clove 54.%, and obs. f. CLoTilEs, 

Clo‘se-bodied, a. Having a close body. 

1. Applied toa coat, etc., the body part of which 


fits closely. 

1677 Lond, Gaz. No. 1221/4 A close-bodied Coat. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) I. 540 Enwrap me in thy close- 
bodied leathern jacket. 1801 Huntincton Bank of Faith 
155, 1 had got two very good great-coats, but stood in need 
of a close-bodied one. , 

2. Of close grain or structure, close-grained. 

1726 Leon: Adferti's Archit. 1, 27b, The most close. 

ied Box, most excellent for Turning. /47d, 1. 29 b, The 
closer bodied it is. 

Closed (kléazd), pf/.a. [f£ CrosEv.] Made 
close, shut. Also with advs. as closed in, closed out, 

Closed syllable, one ending in a consonant, as the first 
and third of L. /es-fi-na?. 

¢1208 Lay. 12823 Heo weoren in castle oder y burhje 
iclused waste. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv, 83 Clea yn, fuclusis. 
Thid., Closyd owte, exclusus, seclusus, 1481 Caxton Key- 
nard v. (Arb.) 10 A cloysterer or a closyd recluse. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 254b, Closed and festred 
woundes. 1832 Nat. Philos. 11. Electro-Magnet. xi. § 232 
(Usef. Knowl. Soc.) When an electric current, after travers- 
ing a certain line..returus upon itself..it has been de- 
nominated a closed circuit. 1881 S, J. Witmer in 7rans. 
Victoria [nstit. 20 Many of the syllables are closed. 1882 
Mincuin Unipl. Kinemat. 140 The curve is closed, so that 
the extreme points 4 and JZ coincide. 1 Pall Mall G, 
1 Nov. 2/2 In many cases a boy is sent for a closed (or 
partially closed) exhibition, who might get an open scbolar- 
ship. 
+Clo'se-fight. Aaz/. Obs. Sce quot. 1627, 
and cf, CLosE-QuARTERS. Also fig. 

1602 Marston Antonio & Mellida \. i. (N.), How her 
eyes dart wonder on my heart !..Stande firme on decke, 
when beauties close-fight's up. 16aa R. Hawkins Voy. S. 
Sea (1847) 102 Had we beene able to have spared but a 
dozen men, doubtlesse we had done with her what we 
would 3 for shee had no close fights. 1627 Suara Seaman's 
Grant. xii. 58 A ships close poy are sinal ledges of wood 
laid crosse one another like the grates of iron in a prisons 


CLOSE-FIST. 


window, betwixt the maine mast, and the fore mast, and 
are called gratings. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Close 
quarters or Closefights, 

Close-fist (kldws)fist). One charaeterized by 
keeping a elose fist, a niggard. 

1861 Under the Spell I. 85 I'll take odds, old ‘closefist ’. 
1870 Morris Ferthly J’ar. 11. im. 280 And at a close-fist 
would the people stare. 

Clo'se-fi:sted, cz. That keeps the hand tightly 
shut ; usually in the fig. sense of: Loath to give, 
stingy, niggardly, miserly, penurious. The oppo- 
site of ofen-handed. 

1608 Macmn Dusnd Kut, v. i, in Hazl. Dodsley X. 198 
There is Some too close-fisted hardness in your hearts. 
1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Vertue ofa Tayle Wks. 11. 131/2 
Close-fisted Niggardize. 1640 Be. Hatt Efésc. 1. 28 If any 
man will be so stiffe, and close-fisted, as to stick at any of 
them [Postulata}, they shall be or wrung out of his 
fingers by the force of Reason. 1750 BerkELey Patriotésne 
$22 A carking, griping, closefisted fellow. 1845 Forp 
Handbh, Spain 1. 61 The close-fisted in no country must 
hope to receive much gratuitous Service. 

b. quasi-ady. Grudgingly. 

1575 Fenton Gold. Epist. (1577) 72 All those .. that giue 
any thing, gine it close fisted (as the saying is). 

Hence Clo:sefi‘stedness. 

1631 Celestina 11, 30 Close-fistednes ..doth eclypse and 
darken, whereas. .liberality doth gaine. @ 1639 W. Wuatecy 
Prototypes 1. xi. (1640) 113 Nothing lesse beseemeth a 
wealthy man then close-fistednesse, 

Clo’se-grained, c. [see Graty.] Having 
the fibres, crystals, or other structural elements 


fine and elosely arranged ; of close texture. 

1784 Dopstey Pudlic Virtue, Agric. w. 258 ‘The close- 
grained box. 1776 G. Semrir Building in Water 8o Clean, 
close-grained Lime-stone, 1854 Hooker f/imal, Frnis. 1. 
i, 9 Closer-grained and more woody trees, 1858 J. Brown 
Hore Subs, (1863) 19 His firm and close-grained mind. 

Clo‘se-ha:nded, «. 

1. =CuLosk-FIsteD. arch. or Obs. 

rs85 Asp. SANDys Ser. (1841) 58 A prince void of all 
corruption .. free in bestowing, in taking close-handed. 
1607 Hieron iVks. 1. 82 The Lord was neuer sparing or 
close-handed towards His church. 1856 Frovpe Hist. Ang. 
II. 92 The rood .. of Boxley .. used to smile and bow, or 
frown..as its worshippers were generous or closehanded. 

2. and-to-hand. (L. comminus.) 

1845 StopparT in Encyel, Metr. (1847) 1. 115/1 Afélée is 
the same as mes/ée. signifying a closehanded battle. 

+ Clo:se-ha‘ndedness = CLOSE-FISTEDNESS. 

1646 P. ButkeLey Gospel Cov't. ut. 269 There is amongst 
us a..close-handednesse towards the Lord. 1661 Honypay 
Serm, Disloyalty 28 (T.) By a_close-handedness in an 
instant war, the inhabitants confounded their empire and 
themselves. 

Clo‘se-hanled, ///. a. Naut. [sce Havt.] 
With the sail-tacks hauled close, so as to be able 
to sail as near the wind as possible. 

1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) Mij, The ship is .. 
close-hauled, because .. her tacks, or lower corners of the 
principal sails, are drawn close down to her side to wind. 
ward. 1806 Moore Steersman’s Song ii, When by the wind 
close-hauled we go. 

Jig. 1883 STEVENSON Treasure Isl. 1v. xviii. (1886) 145, I 
should say we were pretty close hauled. 

Closely (klowsli), adv. [f. Cuosz a.+-Ly 2] 
In a close manner ; usnally opposed to ofeviy. 

1. So as to leave no passage out or in; ‘without 
inlet or outlet’ (J.). Hence, in a place strictly 
shnt up, in elose confinement. 

1594 Suaks. Rick. 11, 1. i. 38 This day should Clarence 
closely be mew'd up. @ 1691 Bove (J.\, Putting the mixture 
into a crucible closely luted. Avod. Henry was closely 
confined in the Tower. This room has been closely shut up. 

2. spec. With elosed lips, inartienlately. 

1565 Jewe. Repl. Harding (1611) 127 Bishops and Priests 
should celebrate .. the Masse, not closely, but with vtter- 
ance, and sound of voice, that they might be heard of the 
people. 1579 Furke Ref. Rastel 771 The wordes of conse- 
cration by no authoritie..onght to fa pronounced closelye, 

+3. Secretly, covertly, privately, privily. Oés. 

1ssz Hutoet, Beare closely, priuely, or secretly. 1583 
Srusses Anat, Adus. u. 81 It shall be done so cloosely, as 
no dogges shall barke at it. 1602 Suaxs. Havel, ul. t, 29 
We haue closely sent for Hamlethither. 1643 PRYNNE Sov, 
Power Parl. 1. (ed. 2) 96 If the King did closely or apertly, 
study or goe about to breake or alter this agreement. 

4. In close proximity : 

a. Near to some person or thing specified or 
understood. Hence with hold, keep, ctc., some- 
umes implying restraint (see quots. 1636, 1879) : 
narrowly. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 189 This famous Isle .. by 
which we closely travelled. 1656 Cowrey Pindar. Odes, 
Resurrection iv. 22 Hold thy Pindarique Pegasus closely 
in. 1795 SoutHey Yoan of Arc v. 455 Vhe famish'd babe 
Clings closely to his dying mother's breast. 1879 E, GarretT 
House by Works 11.68 Young men are often kept very 
closely by their fathers. 1885 Payn 7a/é of Town 1. 14 He 
wore..his own hair, but closely cut. 

b. With the components near together, densely, 
compactly, with compression. 

31568 GRAFTon Chron. II. 426 The Englishe men shot so 
Closely..together. 1583 Sranvuurst nets 1. (Arb.) 60 
Dooues in tempest Sine fast closlye to geather, 1848 
Macauray Hist, £ng. 11. 191 A treaty... by which the 
Princes of the Empire bound themselves closely together. 
1860 Tyxpatt Glac. 1. 244 In both liquids and Boles we 
have the molecules closely packed. 

: 5. Fg. Of association, resemblance, etc.; N early, 
intimately. 
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1841 Borrow Zincadi Il. 108 Closely connected with the 
Sanscrit. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. Tr. 112 The episcopal 
polity was also closely associated in the public mind with 
all the evils. 1859 ‘Tennyson Alerdin & Vivien 444 My 
name, once mine, now thine, is closelier mine. 

b. Of nearness to a pattern, model, standard, 


ideal course. 

168z Norris f[ierocles 7o When it does not closely adhere 
to its common Notices. 21700 Drypen (J.), I hope I have 
translated closely enough. 1837-9 Hacram ffést. Lit, mm. 
ii. § 72 Hall keeps more closely to his subject. 1885 Laz 
Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 327 The analogy of common law is to 
be followed as closely as may be. 

6. By bringing the eyes or mind into close 
proximity with an objeet or matter; with close 
attention or investigation. 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. Xt. xxxi. (1848) 45 The poetes 
conclude full closely Their fruitfull problemes for reforma- 
cion. 1600 Hottanp Lévy 506 (R.) ‘Taurea..enquired at 
length closely, after silence made, where about he was. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. § 3 (1736) 36 Were the Happi- 
ness of the next World as closely apprehended as the Feli- 
cities of this, 1701 Col. Rec. Penn, 11. 55 He very closely 
Expostulated with them. 1732 Berkecey A dciphr. vin. § 29 
With us to think closely is the least part of a learned man. 
1768 STerNe Sent. Fourn. (1775) LL. 133 Disputing the point 
of religion more closely. 1875 Jrvons Money (1878) 17 To 
investigate closely the history of prices. 1885 Sim N. 
Luyotey in Law Ref. 30 Chance. Div. 14 The case .. ts not 
really in point when we come to look at it closely. 

7. When qualifying participles it is usually hy- 
phened, as closely-drawn, -fitling, ~packed, -woven. 

1835 Wits Pencillings U1. xviii. 42 The closely-latticed 
window. 1836 H. RoGers ¥. ffowe ii. (1863) 35 Closely- 
cropped hair. 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel viii. 556 Belief in 
the ever closely-present omnipresence of God. 

Closen (klows’n), v. rare. [f. Chose a. +-EN 5, 
after foosen.] frans. To make elose. 

1860 A. Wixpsor Fthica v. 233 ‘There was sufficient 
affinity to closen the tie of brotherhood. /déd. vii. 334. 

Closeness (kldsnés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Close quality or condition. 

+ L. Closed or shut up condition, confinement. 

1450-1530 Jlyrr. our Ladye 218 For closenes of her vyr- 
gynyte, bothe in hys concepcion and in hys byrthe. 1614 
Br. Hace Recodlect. Treat. 918 Some. . longed for the open 
aire after so long closenesse. 1644 -— Nene. HAs. (1660) 131 
This sealing argues a long reservation and closenesse. 

b. Her. of the wings of birds, 

1610 Guituin fferaldry 1. xx. (1611) 156 Inthese..fowles, 
that are not much exercised in flight, you shall not need to 
speake of their closenesse. 

e. ‘ Narrowness, straitness’ (J.). Cf. Close a. 2. 
+2. Seerecy, concealment, reticence. Ods. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § Efigr, (1687) 210 Small diffrens 
betweene cloosnes and consealyng. 4 1623 Pempi Festi- 
Jication by Faith (1629) 34 Arminius. .vsed much closenesse 
and cunning conveyance. 1658 I’hole Duty Manx. § 16. 
83 Any closeness a nan uses in the acting of this sin. 1746 
Westey Princ. Afethodist 9 ‘There is Darkness and Close- 
ness in all their Behaviour. 1775 Apair dimer. Jud. Pref., 
The secrecy and closeness of the Indians as to their own 
affairs. . 

3. Retirement, seelusion, solitude. 

1610 SHaks. Zep. 1. ii. go All dedicated To closenes, 
and the bettering of my mind. 16xz SHetton Qud-r. mn. xi. 
(R.), ‘The care and closeness, wherewithal her parents... 
have brought her up. 1834 R. Muvis Brit, Birds (1841) L. 
47 It is probable that they [quails] are more numerous.. 
than appears to common observation. Their extreme close- 
ness during the day appears to be the chief cause of this. 


4. Want of free air or ventilation, as in a room 
that is shut up; a similar quality of the atmosphere 


in still sultry weather. 

@1g98 Turperv. in Hakluyt Voy. 1. 387 (R.) Faces... browne, 
by reason of the stoue, and closeness of the aire. 1708 
Swirt Death Partridge, Almost stifled by the closeness of 
the room. 178 Scnorte in PAél. Trans. LXX. 480 A 
tornado is preceded by a disagreeahle closeness and weight 
inthe air. 1865 Daily Ted. 25 Oct. 7/3 The sudden close- 
ness of the weather, eas 

5. Nearness or proximity of component elements : 
compactness, density, solidity. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk §& Selv. 147 For the sake of its 
hardfastness or closeness. 1676 Grew Anat. Plants w.1. 
v. § 2 Closeness or Density of the Parenchyma, 1692 
Bent ey (J.), Many particles. .combine into that closeness 
of texture, 1802 Dispin /nutrod. Classics Advt., Smallness 
and closeness of the type. | e 

6. Nearness to anything in space, time, amount, 
association, resemblance, etc. 

¢1716 SoutH (J.), The actions. .of wise men run in greater 
closeness and coherence with one another. 1759 JoHNSON 
idler No, 69. ?8 The poets shook off their constraint, and 
considered translation as no longer confined to servile close- 
ness. 1851 W. GreG Creed Chrtstendont 227 The closeness 
and depth of his communion with the Father. 1884 H. D, 
Traiti in Mac. Mag., In proportion to the closeness of 
the imitation, 1884 Afanch. Exam. 9 May 5/1 The present, 
vote. .shows by its closeness [x59 against 155] the growth of 
Free-trade opinions. 

7. Exactness, conciseness. 

1712 Appison Sfect. No. 363. ? 12 The Story .. is drawn 
together with much Closeness and Propriety of Expression. 
1779, Jounson L. P., Blackutore Wks. 11. 190 The art of 
uniting ornament with strength and ease with closeness. 
1850 L. Hunt Axtodiog. iv. (1860) 87 It is Pope’s wit and 
closeness that are the difficult things. 

8. Niggardliness, stinginess, parsimony. - 

1712 Appison Sect. No. 264 72 Irus judg’d .. that while 
he could keep his Poverty a Secret, he should not feel the 
Weight of it; he improved this Thought into an Aftecta- 
tion of Closeress and Covetousness, g 


CLOSET. 


Close quarters, //, [Crosz a.+ Quanrens,] 

Ll. Aged. (See quots. = earlier CLOSE-FIGHTS. } 

1753 Haxway 7rav.(1762) 1.1, xlv. 210 We had provided 
close quarters and powder-chests; so that they could not 
have taken us without an encounter. 1769 FALconer Dice. 
Marine (1789', Close-guarters, certain strong barriers of 
wood stretching across a merchant-ship in several places. 
‘They are used as a place of retreat when a ship is boarded 
by her adversary, and are. .fitted with. .loop holes, through 
which to fire. c18g0 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 107. 

2. fig. Immediate eontaet with the foe. 

1809 Rotanp Fencing Introd. 29 They [inarines] are more 
frequently at close quarters with the enemy than the mili- 
tary are. 1855 Prescorr PAdip 72, 1. vill. (1857) 137 ‘The 
combatants were brought into close quarters. 1864 Mac: 
DouGart Alod. Warfare 241 (L.) This force .. made no at- 
tempt to come to close quarters with their enemy. 1882 
Daily News 29 Aug. 6/3 His cavalry are far too shy of com- 
ing to close quarters. 

+Clo-ser!, Ots. Also 5 closere, 6 closyer, 
6-7 closier. [a. Anglo-F. closere=OF. closiere 
‘enclosed place’ :—late L.c/azsdria (see Du Cange), 
f. claus-us elosed, shut.] 

1. An enelosed space or place ; a closct. 

@ 1400-50 -Ilexander 5250 Candace. .changid hire wedis ; 
And cam doun of hire closere. c1q10 Love Bonazent. 
Afirr, vi. (Gibbs MS., Joseph..made hem a closer and a 
crashene for here beestes. 1530 Patscr. 206/1 Closyer, 
clos. 

2. That which encloses, an enclosing wall or 
barrier; the cover of a book. [App. confused with 
Crosure, OF, closare in this sense.] 

€ 1440 Promp, Parv. 83 Closere [Pynson, closure] of bokys, 
or ober lyke, clausura, coopertorium. 1481-90 foward 
flousch, Bhs. (1844) 123 The byll .. is in the closer of this 
boke. 1513 Douctas Exets vin. iv. 173 Hercules .. Bet 
doun the closeris. 1519 Horman IT ade.in Prams. Parc. 80 
with a... closer latis wyse, eletivo. 1543 W. Crirsi /S. 
Addit, 4609. 409 With closer of brike toured aboute your 
gardein. 1573 Tusser /xsé, (1878) 2 For want of partition, 
closier, and such. 1605 Timme Quversét. ut. 192 ‘The making 


of diuers closiers of glasses. 
Closer = (klowza:. Also 8 eclosier. [f. Crosr 
One who or 


v.+-ER. Cf. OF. efoster (Godetr.).] 
that which closes (in various senses of the vb. . 
1611 Cotcr., AGermissenr, a strengthener; compactor, 
closer. 1650 Ir. Bacon's Life & Death 63 Matacissation is 
wrought by Consubstantials, by Imprinters, and by Closers 
up. @1821 Keats Alise. Poems 217 Closer of lovely eyes 
to lovely dreains. 1885 Pal? Alad/ G. 19 Nov. 3/2 Sunday 


_ closers {advocates of Sunday closing] will be surprised to 


learn..that on Sunday ‘the inns are empty’. 

2. Boot-making. The workman that ‘ eloses’ or 
joins together the uppers of boots or shoes. 

1724 Loud. Gas, No. 6249/8 Elizabeth Pocock .. Closer of 
Shooes. 1866 Loud. Nez. 27 Oct. 459/2 Clickers, blockers, 
runners, closers. 1889 D. F. Scnioss in Charity Organis. 
Rez. Jan. 7 vote, Closers make the uppers of boots. 

3. Building. A stone or brick of smaller size 
than the rest, used to elosce or end a wall, or course 
of brickwork. Atng closer, QOucen closer: see 
quot. 1876. (Sometimes closure, formerly closier.5 

1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 261 "Tis usual to lay a Closier 
next the Header on both sides of the Wall, and.. to make the 
Wall much stronger, lay a Closure on one side, and none ou 
the other. 1734 Builder's Dict. sv. Brick, At an upright 
Quoin in a Brick and half Wall. .it is usual to lay a Closer 
next the Header, on both Sides of the Walls. 1876 Gwitt 
alrchit, Gloss. s.v. Closer, Closers in brickwork, are pieces 
of bricks for bats) less or greater than half a brick, that are 
used to close in the end of a course of brickwork..a quarter 
brick tor bat)..interposed to preserve the continuity of the 
hond..is called a geex-closer..a three-quarter bat at the 
angle in the stretching-course..is called a Aing-closer. 

Close-reef (klowsr7f), v. [see Kerr] To 
reef closely, to take in all the reefs of (a sail or 
ship); or7g. and chiefly in pa. pple. Clo-se-reefed. 

1758 Navel Chron. VILL. 447 The commanding ship. .ap- 
peared to be close-reefed. 1775 Datryrre Voy. in PAZ, 
frens, LXVUT. 404 At noon, close reefed top-sails. 1795 
Naval Chron, 189 Under close-reeved topsails. 1858 in 
Aferc. Mar, Mag. V. 290 We were obliged to close reef. 

Close-stool (klous,st7#1). A chamber utensil 
enelosed in a stool or box. 

1410 Wye ccc. in Rogers Agric. § Prices 11. 46/2, 2 close 
stoles. 1558 Lauc. Wil7s 1.179 On carven close stole ij* vil. 
t6or Suaks. A d/’s Well v.ii.18. 1603 Florio Aoutaignue 1. 
xii. (1632)612 A commodious ajax or easie close-stoole. 1660 
Mitton Free Cosemw. 428 Chamberlains, Ushers, Grooms, 
even of the Close-stool. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 
II. 449. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 620. 

b. attrib. 

1629 (nv. Hatfield Priory in Trans, Essex Archzol. Soc. 
New Ser. III. 11.174, i old leather closestoole chaire. 1640 
Iitts Recreations, By His feather with his close-stool-hat 
did lye. 1699 Gartu Désfeus. v. (1700) 68 His high Helmet 
was a Close-stool pan. 

Closet (kigzét), sb. Also 4-7 elosett, 5-6 
-ette, 6 claus(s)et, Sc. closat, 6-7 closset, 7 
clossett. [a. OF. closet, dim. of clos :—L. clausum + 
see CLosE s6.1 and -ET. In later Fr. applied ex- 
clusively to a small enclosure in the open air.] 

1. A room for privacy or retirement ; a private 
room ; an inner chamber; formerly often = Bower 
2, 2 b; in later use always a small room: see 4. 

91370 Robt. Cicyle 57 A slepe hym toke In hys closet. 
¢1374 Cuaucer 7voylus 1. 1215 Ina closet for to avyse her 
bettre, She went alone. 490 Caxton Lneydos xxii. 80 In 
her closet she hideth herself sore sighyng. 1830 Patscr. 
206/1 Closet for a lady to make her redy in, chamberette, 
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1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1.(1625) 103 We doe call the 
most secret place in the house appropriate unto our owne 
rivate studies..a Closet. 1611 Bipre Joed ii. 16 Let the 
ridegroome goe forth of his chamber, and the bride out of 
her closet. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. Money Chas. & Fas. (1851) 
133 The Queen's garden closet at Windsor. 1713 Swirt 
renzy 3}. Denny, While I was in my closet pondering 
the case of one of my patients. 1750 Jouxson Rambler 
No. 14 P 3 A sudden intruder into the closet of an author. 
b. esf. Such a room as the place of private de- 
votion (with allusion to 1611 version of Matt. vi. 
6). arch. 

1611 Bisce Maé?. vi.6 When thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet [Wyctir couch, 1674 ¢. versions chamber, 1881 Kev, 
inner chamber}. ¢ 1680 Deveripcr Serm. (1729) 1. 535 Re- 
tire into your closet..and there look back upon your lives. 
1888 Apr. Bexsox in Times 15 Aug. 8/4 Many of our devout 
poor can find neither space nor quiet for .. solitary closet 
prayer .. For them the retirement of the spacious lonely 
church is the ‘closet’ of Christ. 

ec. As the place of private study or secluded 
speculation ; esp. in reference to mere thcories as 
opposed to practical measures, 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vu, xxiv. §15 At home or abroad, 
at their tables or in their closets. 1746 Cuesterr. Lett, 
(1870) 26 The knowledge of the world is only to be ac- 
aed in the world, and not in the Closet. 1789 Govv. 

forris in Sparks Life & Writ. I. 311 In their closets 
they make men exactly suited to their systems; but..such 
men as exist nowhere else. 1880 W. A. Waricut S#aks. 
Rich, lil. Pref. 60 Richard the Third, although not a play 
for the closct, has always been a favourite upon the stage. 
1889 Spectator 23 Mar., The project.. which .. most at- 
tracts the philanthropists of the closet. 

2. The private apartment of a monarch or poten- 
tate ; the private council-chamber; a room in a 
palace used by the sovereign for private or house- 
hold devotions. O/s. exc. Hist. + Clerk of the 
Closet: see CLERK Oc. +b. A pew in the chapel 
ofa castle oceupied by the lord and his family, or 
in a Chapel Royal by the Royal family. Ods. 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Knut. 934 Chaplaynez aie chapeles 
chosen pe gate..Pe lorde loutes perto, & pe lady als, In-to 
a comly closet coyntly ho entrez. 1930 PatscR. 206/1 
Cluses, chapelle, 1849 Latimer Serm. bef. Edw. VC; i. 
(Arb.) 38 Shall any of his sworne chapelios! No. Thei bee 
of the clausset and kepe close such matters. 1865 -lct 8 
Eliz. c. 4.§ 1 Common Prayer in Churches, Chapels, Closets 
and Oratories. 1565 Jewett Def. Apol. 11611) 104 That 
5S. Peter .. sitteth with him [the Pope] in Consistory, or in 
Clauset, discussing of Cases. 162§ Mrape in bilis Orig. 
Lett. 1. 315. UL. 202 If the Queens Closet where they now 
say masse were not large enough, let them have it in the 
Great Chamber. 1769 Fansus Lett. xii. 52 You have nowa 
strength sufficient to command the closet. 1848 Macau.ay 
Hist. Eng. V. 547 James called into his closet Arnold Van 
Citters..and Everard Van Dykvelt. 1868 Freeman Vor, 
Cong. (1876) 11, App. 6x8 Dealings in the royal closet would 
be. likely to be known to a courtier and ruyal chaplain. 

3. a. A private repository of valuables or (es/. 
in later use) curiosities; a cabinet. arch. or Obs. 
In china-closet \q.¥.) this passes into b, 

[1598 Suaks. Merry Ws 1. iv. 46.) Gor 9d. C. nil. 134 
But heere’s a Parchment..{ found it in his Closset, ‘tis hts 
Will. 1605 — Lear m., iii, 12, 1 haue lock’d the Letter in 
my Closset. ae ASUMOLE Drary (1774)326 Mr. Tradescant 
and his wife told ne they had been long considering upon 
whomn to bestow their closet of curiosities when they died. 
1680 in Somers racts 1.116 The late House of Commons 
have .. seized Closets and Writings without Informatiun, 
1708 J. Cuambrrtain St. Gt. Brit. ust. ii, (1743) 291 Silver 
coins. .still preserved in the closets of the curious, 1756-7 
Keyster’s Frav, (1760) 11. 325 A closet full of pieces of 
rock crystal. : P 

b. A small side-room or recess for storing 
utensils, provisions, etc.; a cupboard. (Not very 
distinct from 4.) 

1616 Sunrt. & Marxu. Country Farme 584 The Con- 
fectionarie or closct of sweet meates. 1628 Witner frit. 
Renwims, 1. 198 The Storehouse, and the Closset of our 
dainties. 1799 Jane Austen Let?.(1884)1. 209 A closet full 
of shelves .. it should therefore be called a cupboard ratber 
than acloset. 

ce. Skeleton in the closet (or cupboard): a private 
or concealed trouble in one’s house or ctrcum- 
stances, ever present, and ever liable to coine into 
view : sce SKELETON, 

4, With special reference to size: Any small 
room: espectally one belonging to or communi- 
cating with a larger. Common in north of Engl., 
Scotland, Ireland ; éed-closef, a small bed-room. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Journ., Case of Delicacy, The little 
room within was adamp cold closet. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. 
Vat, (1852) 11, 596 When the family is squeezed up in scanty 
closets for the sake of having a spacious hall. 1789 P. 
Savin tr, Addrich's Archét, (1818) 127 Closets are adapted 
to the larger Grae ale [ , 

+5. fig. The den or lair of a wild beast. Oss. 

1576 A. Fremine tr. Cains’ Dogs, The Tunbler, This sort 
of dogs .. doth suddenly gripe it [the beast] at the very... 
mouth of their receptacles or closets. e 9 

G. a. /ransf, That which affords retirement like 
a private chamber, or which encloses like a 
cabinet; a hidden or secret place, retreat, recess. 
+ Closet of the heart: the pericardium; see also b. 

exgo0 Destr. Troy 11929 The knightes in the closet [the 
Trojan horse] comyn out swithe, 14§0-1530 S/yrr. our 

Ladye 233 Went the sonne of god oute of the pryuy closet 
of the maydens wombe. 1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr. 
Acad, ty 221 ‘This skinne ..is also called the litle closet 
of the beart. ¢1630 Dauste. or Hawt. Poems Wks. 
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5: Him, whom .. Mary's pure closet now doth bear. 
Butrer /fud, 1. i.178 What Adam dreamt of when his 
Bride Came from her closet in his side. 1674 N. Fairrax 
Bulk & Selv.147 We see them [our souls] bound .. to the 
narrow closet of a mans body. 

b. fig. 

1413 Lypgate Pilger. Sowle v. xiv. (1483) 110 Within a 
lytel closet of his entendement. 1577 Hanser sac. Eecd, 

fist. 419 The grace of God resiant in the closset of his 
breste. 1633 T. Starrorp /’ac. //#8, ii. (1821) 37 Enter... 
Into the Closet of your Conscience. 1862 Goutsurn fers. 
Relig. iv. (1873) 40 The Closet of the heart. 

7. Short for + ‘Closet of ease,’ ‘ water-closet ’ 

1662 Gersier (inc. 27 A Closet of ease, 1869 E. A. 
Parkes Pract. (lygiene ted. 3) 4 Some persons will use the 
closet twice daily. 1887 Spectator 12 Mar. 345/2 The stench 
from the overcrowding or from closets is almost unbearable. 

8. Her. An ordinary resembling the Bar (56.16), 
but of half its breadth. 

1572 Bossewett Armorte 12b, A Closset is the halfe of 
the Barre, and tenne of them maie be borne in one fielde. 
1766-87 Porxy /feraldry iv. 74 The Bar has two Diminu- 
tives, the closet which contains half of the Bar, and the 
Barrulet, which is the half of the closet. 

+ 9. A sewer. Sc. Obs. 

(Translating L. céoaca: origin doubtful; there is nothing 
like it in French.] 

1533 Decrexpen Afvy (1822) 7o (Jam.) He drew mony 
closettis, condittis, and sinkis fra the hight of the toun to 
the..low partis thairof. 1535 Siewart Cron. Scot. II. 499 
Out-throw aneclosat quhair the filth didryn Ofall that place. 

10. aitrib., as a. closet-candlestick, -door, etc. $ 
esp. in reference to the closet as b. a place of 
private devotion, as closet-chapel, -devotton, -medt- 
talton, -prayer, -religion, -vow; or @. of private 
study and speculation, as closet-lucubration, -philo- 
sopher, -politician, -reasoner, -speculalion, -studenti, 
-sttudy, cte.; A. in sense 2, closet-chaplain, -work ; 
e. in sensc 3, closet-keeper, ‘+ closet-draughi, 
-ficture .=cabinet drawing or picture). 

1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2068/4 One *Closet Candlestick, with 
Snuffers and Extinguisher. 1647 Futter Good Th. tn 
Worse T. (1841) 130 What, several “closet-chapels for those 
of the same bed and board? 1649 Mitton Erkon. xxiv. 492 
Reasons, why he should rather pray by the officiating mouth 
ofa *Closet-chaplain. 1691-8 Noxris /'ract. Disc. 120 The 
general defect of our common “Closet-devotions. /4rd. 339 
Those great Master-pieces ofhis Art, those °Closet-Draughts 
of his beauty. 1851 Six F. Patcrave Norm. & Eng. 1, 61 
None of the Desk and *Closet-helps for philological study. 
1666 Prevs Diary 11879) IIL. 422 Tom Cheffins..the king's 
*closett-keeper, 1962-71 H. Watrote Vertue’s Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) 11. 206 The office of closet-keeper to the King. 
1818 (3. O'Reitry Greenland 243 Sailing to the north Role 
has been long a very favourite subject for *closet lucubra- 
tion, 1815 W. Panturs Ontd din. & Geol. (1818) 101 The 
speculations of mere “closet-philosophers, r7ax Lond. Gas. 
No. 6003/3 Great choice of the finest "Closet Pictures, 1825 
T. Jevrnrson IH 'rit, (1830) 1V.247 *Closet politicians merely, 
unpractised in the knowledge of men. 1678 Bunyan /ilgr. 
1. 216 They cast off..private Duties, as *Closet-Prayer. 
git Sunartess. Charac. 1737) UL. 328 (Bp. J. aes 
Treatises) are In use. as well for church-service as *closet- 
preparation, 1762 Miss Burney Cectlia 1. ii. 11783) 21 The 
“closet reasoner. 1803 Cuatmers et. in Life (1851) [. 476 
Nature takes her own way, unmindfil of the “closet specu- 
lations of theory. 1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. ut. xxiv. § 1. (1876) 
394 Not *cluset students .. but men of the world and of 

usiness. 1886 QO. A’ez. Apr. t19 The “*closet-study which 
had analysed the experiences of the.. world. 1649 Mitton 
Eikon, xxiv. 489 They knew the King..to have suckt from 
them and their *Closetwork all his tmpotent principles of 
Tyrannie and Superstition. 

+11. In reference to the closet as a placc of pri- 
vacy, the word was formerly almost adjectival = 
Private. Oés. 

1612-5 Br. [fart Contemp. Biv. (T.), There are stage-sins 
and there are closet-sins. 1657 Austen Fratt Tres u. 159 
The secret and closet good works of [God's] people. 1706 
Drake Pref. to Secr. Mem, Earl Leicester, That these were 
not written for closet memoirs appears by the stile and 
manner of then. 


Closet (klezét’, v. ape sb.J 
1. trans. To shut up or detain in a ‘closet ’ (see 


prec. 1,2), as for private conference, or secret treaty, 
1687 Tramacuier in Afagd. Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 166 
They had closeted the Dr. for nbout an hour. 21690 Con- 
sid, Kaising Moncy 1 Our Constitution was overthrown... by 
closetting and corrupting Members of Parliament. 2748 
Smoutett Aod. Xand. 1, 390 She closeted her. .and gave her 
to know that she had seen me. 1848 Macautay //tst. Eng. 
{I. 217 The king asserted that some of the Churchmen whom 
he had closeted had offered to make large concessions to the 
Catholics, on condition that the perseention of the Puritans 
mig go on, . 
. esp. in pass., fo be closeted with or together. 
1749 Figtoixe Tone Jones (1775) 111. 162 The lawyer and 
Blihl have been closeted so close lately. 1847 Tenxyson 
Prine. ui.4o Very like men indeed—And with that woman 
closeted for hours! 1865 Trotrore Selton Fst. xxv. 304 
Captain Aylmer and Miss Amedroz were to be closeted to- 
gether in the little back drawing-room, 1884 /’ad/ Aladd G. 
5 Sept. as The Austrian Minister was recently closeted 
with the German Chancellor, 
+e. To discuss or arrange in the closct, to 


schetne in secret (/0 do something). Obs. 

1624 W. Yonce Diary (Camden 1848) 78 He coming out 
of Spain, they having closeted to detain him. 

2. fig. To shut wf in any private repository. 

1595 I. Eowarps Cephalus (1878) 54 Oh why doth Nep- 
tune closet vp my deere? 1633 red Hersert Temple, Decay 
iv, The heat Of hy great love once spread, as in an urn 
Doth closet up it self. 
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CLOSING. 


Closeted (klpzétéd), A/a. [f. prec. + -ED.J 

1. Shut up in, or asin, a closet ; kept in a closet ; 
secret, hidden ; private, retired. 

1684 Cuarnock Attrib, God (1834) 1. 536 The thoughts are 
the most closeted acts of man. 1763 is. Brooke a F. 
Mandeville (1782) 1. 141 Closeted moralists, strangers to the 
human heart. 1883 E. P. Roe in Harper's Mag. Dec. 51/1 
A household that. .possessed no closeted skeleton. 

2. [f. CLoset sé.] Furnished with closets. 

1885 Frnl. Science July 389 The Sewage of an unclosetted 
town..as that of a thoroughly closetted town. 

Closeting (klpzétin), v/. sb. [f. Croser v. + 
-1NG1.] The action of the verb CLOSET; spec. a 
private conference (esp. between two persons). 

1687 Eldis Corr. (1828) I. ag: Lord Woster's regiment is 
fa to Lord Montgomery. .the cashiered Lord cries aloud 

closeting. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) V. Ixx. 264 
(James If] had employed. .with the members of parliament 
many private conferences, which were then called closetings 
1880 Mxs. L. B, Warrorp Troublesome Danghters 11. xxi. 
195 All the little kindnesses, the sisterly closetings.. which 
had of late sprung up between them. 

Clo-setless, a. rare. [f. CLOSET sé. + -LESS.] 
Without a closet. 

1882 New Fork Tribune 12 July, In rooms that are closet- 
less a corner can be spared. 

+Closh, s4.! Ods. Forms: § cloishe, 5-6 
elosshe, cloysh’e, 6 clashe, elasshe, claish(e, 
elaisshe, clayshe, 6-7 closhe, 6- closh.  [a. 
Flem. and Dn. 4/os bowl (for playing). Kilian 
has 4/os, globus, sphzera, £/os-¢ane sphiristerium, 
klos-beytel flagellum, vola, &los-foorte annulus 
sphacristerit, A/ossen ludere sphzwra, Indere globo 
per annulum; Plantin (573) has 4/os une boule, 
klos-bane pare a bouler, A/os-foorte une porte a 
bonler, anneau de fer a passer la boule, &éosser 
bouler, jouer 4 la boule par travers un anneau de 
fer. These terms still occur in Du. Dicttonaries, 
though the game appears to be obs. in lolland.] 

An obsolete game with a ball or bowl, prohibited 
in many successive statutes in the 15-16the. It 
was obsolete before the time of Cowell (t554- 
t6t1), who supposed it to be equivalent to nine- 
pins or skittles. From the t6th c. Dutch lexico- 
graphers and Dutch descriptions, it appears that 
the bowl used in the game had to be driven by 
a spade- or chisel-shaped itnplement, the 4/os-beyte/, 


through a hoop or ring, as in croquet. 

14977 Act17 Edw. [V, c. 3 Diversez novelx ymaginez Jeuez 
appellez Cloishe Kaylez half kewle Hondyn & Hondoute & 
Quekeborde. 1495 — 11 flex. V7 1, c. 2. § § Noon apprentice 
-- (shall) pley .. at the Tenys Closshe Dise Cardes Bowles. 
1514 Firzuers. Just, Peas (1538) 80 b, Tenes, Clashe, Dise, 
Cardes, Boules, or any other unlawful games. 1531 Fyor 
Gov. 1. xxvii, In classhe is emploied to litle strength; in 
boulyng often times to moche, 1541 Act 33 Hen. VILT, c. 
9. § 8 Any common house, alley or place of bowlinge, 
Coytinge, Cloyshe, Coyles, halfe bowle, Tennys, Dysing, 
Table, or Cardinge. 1548 Br. Hoorer 10 Commmanam. xi, 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 393 Here is forbidden also all games 
for money, as dice, cards, cloyshe, and other. 1 Lam- 
BARDE tren, u. vii, (1588) 203 Every lustice of the Peace 
may .. enter into any common house or place where any 
playing at the Bowles, Coites, Closh, Catles.. or at any 
other game prohibited. .schal be suspected to be used. 1607 
Cowrt. /nferpr., Closhe is an unlawfull game forbidden 
by the statute which is casting of a bowle at nine pinnes of 
wood. 1641 Termes de da Ley 62 But there [it] is no more 
roperly cald Clash..it is now ordinarily call’d Kailes or 

Niles. “1801 Strutt Sports & Past ws. vii. 239. 186x M. 
Partison Ess. (1889) 1. 45 The younger amused themselves 
with claish or kegelspiel. 

Hence + Closh-bane [MDu. 4/os-éane, mod.Du. 
&los-baan bowling-green, f. Jaan way, road, alley, 
etc.], n green or ground for playing closh. 

1500 Cartulary = St. Thomas, Southwark (Stow MS. 
640, Brit, Mus. If. 336b), A lease... of the tenement some- 
tyme called the ffawcon, after a tenysplay & cloishbane, 
with all maner edifices, gardeyns, & grounds, 

Closh, s4.2 Also clowse, clush. (Sce quot.) 

1572 Mascae Govt. Cattle, O.ven (1627) 27 The Clowse is 
a kind of griefe which doth commonly happen on the necke 
of labouring cattle, 1614 Markuam Cheap Hush. (1623) 92 
Now for the Closhe or Clowse, which causeth a beast to pill 
and loose the haire from his necke, and is bred by drawing 
in wet and rainie weather. 1727 Braptey Fant. Dict, s.v. 
Clush, Clush and swollen Neck, a Distemper in Cattle. 


{| The following seems to be an error: | 

1736 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3), Closh or Founder, a Distemper in 
the Feet of Cattle. So x727 Braorey Fam, Dict. s.v. Closh, 

Closier, obs. form of CLosER. 

Closing (kléezly), vl. sb. [f. Close v.] 

1, The action of the vb. CLosz, in various senses ; 
shutting; enclosing; drawing together; ending, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. xvii. (1495) 122 Somme 
letters ben sownyd.. hy eo of the lyppes. x5go Patscr, 
206/1 Closyng of a ground with i or pale, edosture, 
i Suans. 1 Hen, /V, im. ti. 133 The closing of some 

lorious day. 1625 Marknam Souddicrs Acctd. 16 The 

pening and Closing either of Rankes or Fyles. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 295 The closing of the joints. 1848 
Mit fol. Econ, 1. 132 The closing of the continental ports 
against our manufactures. 

b. Also with advbs. 

1580 Hottysano Jreas. Fr. Tong, Closture de hayes, a 
closing in with hedges. 1675 Brooks Gold, A’ey Wks, 1867 V. 
20, I must hasten to a closing up of this particular. 1819 
Vorpsw. Waggoner 1, 266 At closing-in of day. 


CLOSING. 


ce. spec. A coming to terms, agreement, or union. 

1614 Br. Haut /feaven upon Earth § 4. 111 Faire spoken 
at the first closing. 1697 Cottier Ass. Mor. Subj. 1, (1709) 
57 Pride is so unsociable a Vice .. that there is no closing 
with it. 1837 TiutackEray Ravenszwingi, Vhis sudden clos- 
ing with him. ; 

+2. That which closes or makes fast, a fastening. 

31382 Weir Baruch vi. 17 Presies oft kepen the dores 
Sich closingis [Vulg. céausurts] and lockis. 1300-25 Vergé- 
diusin Yhoms /’rose Rout. (1858) 11.34 Virgilius put a waye 
the closynge and reseyued the emperour into his castell. 

+3, An enclosed place, an enclosure. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Ro xvu. clit. (1495) 704 Wythin 
the closynge or the clausure of the temple. ¢1665 Mars. 
Ilurcminson Mem. Col. Hutchison (1846) 233 The foot 
should march a private way through the closings. t 

4. attri, as in closing-fat (vat), -step (ALL) ; 
elosing-hammer, a hammer used for closing the 
seains of iron plates. 

}1484 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 111. 55/1, 1 closing fat, 
16/.] 1833 Regul. [nstr. Cavalry 1. 19 The side or closing 
step is performed from the halt in quick time. | 

losing, A//.a. That closes, in various senses ; 
shutting ; drawing close together; enclosing, etc. 

1610 SHAKS, ie ut. iii, 64 The still closing waters. 1667 
Drvoen /adian Autperor 1. ii, Closing Skies might still 
continue bright. 1809 W. Irvine Anickerd. vi. xii, The 
closing eye of the old warrior. 

b. Concluding, ending. 

1795 SoutuEy Joan of Arc vi. 114 My closing hour of 
life. 1850 Texnyson /2 Aen. cv, The closing cycle rich in 
good. x879 McCartuy Own Times 1. 412 The closing sen- 
tence of the speech. 

Hence + Clo-singly adv.,in a closing manner, 
inclusively. Oés. 

©1449 Pecock Kefr, 1. xix.111 He theryn.. biddith in- 
cludingli and closingli al it to be doon. 

Closser, -et, obs. ff. CLosurE, CLosET, 

+Closter. Os. Also -tre, -tyr(e. [ad. L. 
elostrum, var. of claustrum, whence OIG, £iéster, 
Ger. &loster, MDu. clooster. Du. dlooster in same 
sense.] A cloister, monastic cell, or monastery. 

¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron, (18:0) 80 A closter pei bigan. 
{bid. 172 Better him wer. .in clostre haf led his life. 1425 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 670/6 Hoc claustratt, clostyre. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 98 The swerde was willed to be 
borne downe in the closter. 

b. Comé. 

1836-40 Pilger. Tale 182 in Thyuue's Auimadz., Me loked 
not as he were closter-pent. 

Closter, -tre, obs. ff. CLusTER, 


+Closterer. Ofs. =CLoIsTERER. 

@1300 Cursor Af. 27172 (Cott.) Werlds man, or clerc, or 
closterer. - 

+Closulet. O¢s. rare—". [f. L. clazsuda, in 
med.L. (also c/ésieda) little enclosure, closct, cell + 
-ET.] A small closet or cell. 

3633 P. Fretcurr J’urple fst.vt. xi, Deep in the earth she 
jthe badger] frames her prettie cell, And into halls and 
closuleis divides. 

Closure (kldziitz). Also 5 closser, 6 eloasure. 
[a. OF. closeeve that which encloses, a barrier :—L. 
elaustira, f. stem claus- of claud-dre to shut, close: 
see -URE, Sense 3 arose, partly at least, by pho- 
netic confusion with CriosEr sé.1, although it 
might have been developed independently ; cf. afer- 
ture, structure, etc.] 

+1. That which encloses, shuts in, or confines ; 
a fence, wall, barrier, case, cover, setting, etc. Obs. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pers. 7. P 796 Beestes .. that breketh the 
hegge or the closure jv. ». of the closurfe, closeure, clausure]. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1. xiii. 35 With dyches and palis 
--and ae closures made of tymbre. 1568 Grarton Chrou. 
II. 477] They] opened the Barres and Closure. 1590 GREENE 
Fr, Bacon (1630) 44 Scrowles..Wrapt in rich closures of fine 
burnisht gold. 1670 W. Siurson Hydrol. Ess. 121 An avo- 
lation of spirituous parts through all vessels and closures. 
3833 J. Hottann Afauuf. Afetals (Cabinet Cycl.) 11.181 So 
as to form a closure about the case. 1871 B. Tavior Faust 
i. (1875) 1. 20 The spirit world no closures fasten. 


+b. morc generally: Bound, limit, circuit. Oés. 

1594 Suaks. Aiché. (//, 1. iii. xx Within the guiltie Clo- 
sure of thy Walls. 1613 Hevwoop Brazen Age u.ii. Wks. 
1874 III. 236 [I will] catch them ]birds] in the closure of 
this wire.- big 2 G. Sanpvs Christ's Passion 54 That fatal 
Ark... whose closure held Those two-leav’d Tables. 

+2. An entrenchment, fortress, fort. [So in late 
L.] Oés. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4890 Vp-on be cop_of pe cliffe a 
closure he fyndis, A palais. @ 1470 Tiprort Casar xii. (1530) 
15 One fortresse or closure both Be them and for his campe. 
1§77-87 Hounsnrp Chron. |. 146/2 Alured.. going foorth of 
his closure, repaired to tbe campe of the Danish king. 1594 
Greene, etc. Looking Glasse (1861) 123 Hide me in closure. 

+3. An enclosed place. Oés. 

UCE. 1386 in 1.) 1496-7 Act 12 Hen. VIS, c. 11 §2 The 
seid Manoirs with their... Medowes, Pastures, Closures, 
Woodis. 198 Manwoop Lawes Forest xxiv.§ 5 (16151248 b, 
Any Coppies or Closure in the Purlieu, esiraitening the 
Kings Deere from the Forest. 3609 Brae (Douay) Ezek. 
xlii. 7 An utter closure according to the celles. 

+4. The act of enclosing, shutting up, or con- 


fining ; enclosure; the fact or condition of being 
enclosed or shut up. Oés. 


c1420 Pallad, on Husb. 1. 805 Now rayle hem, and of 
closure is noo doute. 1538 Churchw. Acc. St, Dunstan's, 
Canterb., A lode of thornes for closure of the seid house. 
1592 WyrLey A rmorie ili. 154 My closure I with great im- 
patience tooke. 1647 Husbandiman's Plea agst, Tithes 35 
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In the chiltern parts of Buckinghamshire and Harfordshire, | 
where the Land lyes in closure. a@17rx Kex Ldinund 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 39 In sacred Convents every glad Re- 
cluse Thought it no Shine from Closure to break loose. 

5. The act of closing or shutting. 

1600 Hottann ivy Transl. Pref. 2 Before Augustus’s 
second closure thereof [i.e. of the temple of Janus]. 1676 
TempLe Let. Williautsou Wks. 1731 I]. 385 Before the 
Closnre of this Pacqnet. 1756 NuGcent Gr. Sour, brauce 
IV. 103 The closure and the re-opening of the theatre. 1855 
Bain Senses & ut. 1. ii. (1864) 64 The wire must be acted on 
at both ends, by the closure of the circuit. 1879 CARPENTER 
AMeut. Phys. 1. ii. 29 ‘Vhe closure of the fingers in grasping. 

b. Closed condition. 

184g Lp. Camppett Chancellors (1857) 1. xiii. 198 These 
straws..distend the book from its accustomed closure. 1887 
J. Payne in New Vork Indrpendeut XX XIX. 1064 After 
fourteen months of closure. 

+6. An agreeing upon terms, a comiug to an 
arrangemcut wv/h ; agrcemcnt, union, unity. Cf. 
CLosE v.14. Obs. . 

1647 SactMaRsu Sparkd. Glory (1847) 148 1n a pure spiritual 
closure, or unity of Spirit. 1649 Cromwent Let, Ixi. 14 Mar. 
(Carlyle), So much do I desire a closure with you. 1659 
Rusaw. fist. Codd. 1.73 The Catholick King .. pretended 
so much zeal to a Closure with England. 1668 Howe #Zess. 
Righteous (1825) 179 This..draws the .. Soul into a closure 
and league with him. 

+7. The part or means by which anything is 
closed or fastened ; a fastening, attachment. Oés, 

1616-61 Hotyoay /ersius 331 Claverins thinks that the 
knot or closure was adorn’d with some bright gemme. 
1641 Frencn (estidé. v. (1651) 134 Lute the closures with 
potters earth. 1685 J. Cookn Marrow of Chirurg. (ed. 4) 
w. i. 166 After which, put a Closure [¢. ¢ napkin or diaper | 
to the Woman, 21744 Pore Let. Seif? (J.), Without a 
seal, wafer, or any closure whatever. 

tb. Applicd to the fontanels of the sknll. rave. 

1569 R. Anprosetr. A doris’ Seer. weit. 41 Make a plaister, 
and put it vpon the cloasure of children. /éfd. v.58 
Lay it vpon the closnre of the pacients heade. 

te. Arch. \Sec quot.) Ods. 

1611 Corer, Lanterne. .also, the scutcheon or closure of 
a ‘lymber vault, where the ends of the branches thereof doe 
meet. 1770 Inovp in i, Trans, LXI. 253, 1 could find 
no closure of the dome. 

+d. A composition for closing the opeuings of 
vessels, a luting. Oés. 

164x Frencn Diéstilt. i, (1651) 4 Take Loam and the white 
of an Egge, mix them into a Past.. This..is a good closnre, 

e. Autdding. The arrangement of bricks or stones 
at the end or corner of a wall, etc.; also + = 
CLOSER® 3, q. v. for quot, 

1881 Afechautc 546 The closure at the reveal should bea 
bond closure. 

8. A bringing to a conclusion ; cnd, closc. 

1588 Suaxs. Zit. f. v. iii. 134 Make a mutuall closure of 
ourhonse. 1616 T.Gopwin Moses & Aaron (1655) 220 The 
feast of Pentecost which was the end and closure of their 
harvest. 1676 Row Contn. Blair's A utohiog. xii. (1848) 511 
The treaty would come 10 a peaceable closure against that 
time, 1870 E. H. Pemurr Jrag. Lesbos vii. t10 The 
point that brings the closure of thine own Marks but the 
outset of iny suffering. 

9. spec. The closing of a debate in a legislative 
assembly by vote of the house or by other com- 
petent authority. 

On the first introduction of rules giving the House of 
Commons this power in 3852 the principle was often called 
the c/ture, the name applied to it in the French Assembly. | 

1882 /’al/ Mall G. 16 Feb. 1/2 What is the Closure? The 
right of the House of Conunons to say that a debate shall 
close when discussion has been exhausted. 1887 /dicd. 
xo May 1/1 To get through the seven lines took nearly 
twelve hours and three closures, 1887 Spectator 28 May 
722/1 On Monday night the Closure was applied four 
tines. 

Closure, v. [f. prec. sb., sense 9.]  frazs. To 
apply the closure to (a debate or speaker... 

1887 Pall Madi G. 2 Apr. 8 Going on protesting against 
this bill until we have been closured upon every stage. 1887 
Times 30 May g/t Closured in the House of Commons. , the 
voice of truth and justice ought to have rung out to-day. 
1888 A. J. Batrour in Ties 20 July 8/2 He never had any 
desire to closure this debate to-night. 

Clot (klet), sé. Forms: 1-5 elot(t, 4-7 elotte, 
(3 elute, 3-5 clote), 3- clot. [OE. céoft, clot, 
corresp. to MIIG. &/oz, (&lotzes), mod.Ger. hlots 
lump, block (of wood), pointing to WGer. A/ott- 
:—OTeut. *2/tfo- masc. or neuter. This word, of 
which few examples have come down to us from 
the earlier stages, is a weak-grade deriv. of the 
same root which has given Du. &os block, log, 
and Creat, OHG. chloz, Ger. &/osz lump, wedge, 
ball, etc.; the pre-Teut. forms being *gld-20-, 
glud-to-,and gloudo- respectively. See also CLop. 

The root *g/ud-,glend-, appears to have been a derivative 
form of g/u-, glen-, ‘glomerare’! cf. Crop, CLew.] 

1. gen. A mass, lump, rounded mass: esp. one 
formed by cohesion or congelation. 

a@xo00 Gloss in Llaupt's Zeitschr. UX. 488 Massa, of clyne 
vel clottum, ¢1305 Judas Iscariot 25 in E. E. P. (18621108 
Pe see him [Judas] hurlede vp and doun as a liper clot. 
1387 Trevisa Descr. Brit. (Caxton)6 There the fyre slaketh 
hit chaungeth in to stone clottes. 1398 — Barth, De P. R. 
xvi. xlvii.(Tollem. MS.), Clot [ed. 1495 clotte] is ordeynid of 
gaderynge of pouder in a clustre, for erpe bounde and clonge 
to gederesis a clot. a1q00 Piste! Susan 1x1 (Cott. MS.) 
The columbyne, be caraway in clottys bey cleue. 1577 
Harrison England u. xxiii. (1877) 1. 352 The embers. .con- 
gealed into clots of hard stone. 1598 cae Surv. (1754) 1.1. 


CLOT. 


vi. 31/1 Clots of gold. 1679 Pror Staffordsh. (1686) 120 Marle 
. fetcht out of the ground in clots or lumps. r7z2tr. Powret's 
Hist, Drugs \, 189 Assa-Fatida is a gum_in great yellow 
Clots. 31855 Cor. Wiseman Fadtoda 275 Crumbled like a 
clot of dust in his hands. 1887 Hatt Caine Deewster xxv. 
161 A great clot of soil might give way above. .him, 

2. A semi-solid lump formed of coagulated or 
curdled liquid, or of melted material. 

{1365 Durh. Hatmote Rolls (Surtees) 39 Ardebant clotes 
olei unde malus odor exiet.) 1526 Prlgr. Perf iW. de W. 
1331) 206 Whiche threwe..clottes of myre athym. a 1626 
Bacon (J.), The white of an egg, with spirit of wine, doth 
bake the egg into clots, as if it began to poch. 1834 J. Fores 
Laennec’s Dis. Chest 63 He expectoraied an immense clot 
of mucus. 1853 Sover Pantrofh. 172 The clots which 
form .. constitute the finest and most delicate butter. 

b. spec. of blood. 

161 Cotcr., Grnmean de sang, a clot, or clutter of con- 
gealed bloud. 1676 R. Wiseman Surgery (J. A clot of 
grumous blood. 1829 Hoon Aug. Aram xvii, For every 
clot a burning spot Was scorching in my brain, 1875 Jow1.1T 
Plato ed. 2) VAL. 701 ‘They filled a bowl of wine and cast in 
a clot of blood for each of them. 

e. Ilence 7%e clot: that part of blood which 
turns solid, and separates from the sere or per- 
manently liqnid part. 

180z A. Duncan cluuads Med. 1, Lastr. 1. 113 When the 
hlood .. has given out all the serum .. the coagulated mass 
which swims in the middle, is known by the name of the Clot. 
1878 T. Bryant 2eact, Surg. 1.15 Vhat this ‘buffy coat" is 
due to the fact that the blood-corpuscles subside in the 
liquor sangninis during coxgnlation, leaving the upper 
portion of the clot colonrless. 1881 Mivart Caf 194 Some- 
times the clot is of a lighter colour, 4 

+3. A hardened hunp of earth. In this sense still 
dialectal ; in the literary language C10 has taken 
its place. Ods. a. with edu, earth, etc., expressed. 

1300 Cursor JM, 24026 (Cott.)O clai pai kest at him pe 
clote [7.2 clot, clott, clotte}, 1413 Lyne. 2'élex. Sovede 1. 
iv. (859) 5 A clote of black erthe. 1535 Coverpate Fob 
xxvill, 6 Where y¢ clottes of the earth are golde. 1647 H. 
Mork Song of Soud an. Ixiv, He wow like earthly clout. 

b. without qualification: = Cio. 

3325 BA. AMI. 2. A. 856 a oure corses in clottez 
clynge. ?¢1475 f/x. Hare ov ‘Then enery man had a 
mall, Syche as thei betyn clottys withall. 1523 Fitzurns. 
Hush. $15 Vhis harrowe is good to breake the greatte 


clottes. 1570 Luvins Jesrtp. 176/23 A clot, géeba. 1641 
Best farm, Bes, (1836) 107 Clottes from the fangh field. 


I Wortiner Syst. ciyric. ive § 5 (1681) 45 Tt must be 
finely harrowed, and all Clots, Stones, Turfs, etc. picked 
away. 1876-88 in Glossaries of Cumberland, Vorksh., N. 
HY Linc. Letcestersh., Berkshive, L, of Wight. 1876 Mid 
Vorksh. Gloss., As cold asa clot.’ 1877 L/odderuess Gloss., 
Clot, aclod of earth. .(* clot of blood’ not nsed). 

e. as collective singular, or as name of the 
substanec: Cloddy earth or clay. 

1325 A.A alddit, 2. A. 320 Py corse in clot mot calder 
kElleue. 1398 ‘Truvisa Barth. De BP. A. xvi xlvi. (1495°5 
Saphire stones the place thereof aud clott [gde4z] therof is 
gold. 1568 ‘IT. Howet. Ard. Amitte (1879) 60 Dead and 
cladde with clot of clay. 2 

d. A clod with the grass on it; a sod. 

1460 .Vedulla Gram. in f'romp, Parv, 83 Gleba est durus 
cespes cum hevba, an harde klotte. 1483 Cath. elitgd. 68 A 
Clotte, cespi/s. 188: Lefcestersh. Gloss., Clot, a clod, a sod. 

4. fig. A dull fellow, a Cron. Still dad. 

1632 B. Joxsox Magu. Lady 1 i, Feats of fine under. 
standing To ahuse clots and clowns with. 1876 WaArtdy 
Gioss., Clot, a clumsy fellow. 

+5. Ahill, or ?mound. Obs, rare. 

e325 LL. Addit. P. A. 788 Pe hyl of Syon pat seimly clot. 

+6. ? The stump of a tree or plant. Ofs. rave. 

1577 B. Gooce feresbach's 11 usb. t1.(1586) 53 Soine of the 
Leafe some of the Clot, some of the Head, some of both. 

7. Comb, CLOT-BIRD, -PATE, -PoLL. Also elot- 
head (dia/.) = CLor-PaTE; clot-codd adj. 

1878 Crembrid. Gloss., Clot-heed, a stupid person 
Sheffield Gloss. 45 A dead man is said to be c/ot-codd. 

Clot (kl, v. Forms: 5-6 elott(e, (6 clutt), 
6-elot. [f. Cuor 54.1] 

1. trans. To free (lands) from clods; aésof. to 
crush clods. Still d/aé. Cf. Cron z. 

axseo Ortus Voc. in Promp. Parv. 83 Occo, giebas fran- 
gere, to clotte [Promp. Pare. MS. K €1490 Aas cloddyn). 
1483 Cath. Alugl. 68 To Clotte, cccarc. 1549 Latimer 
Serm, Plough Wks. 1.57 The ploughman .. tilieth his land 
. -harroweth it, and clotteth it. 1620 MARKHAM Farezw, 
ifush. (1649) 35 Harrow it againe, clot it, smooth it, 1623 
Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Wasdrngtons Introd 44 To 37 
women, 2 daies a piece, clotting the meddowes 00 18 06. 
1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Clot, ta break up the clods after 
harrowing, with a beetle or large mallet. 

2. intr. To form (itself) into clots, Immps, or 
congealed masses. Cf. CLop zv. 3. . 

1530 PatsGR. 488/1 This yerthe clottcth so faste that it 
muste be broken. 1607 Topset, Four. Beasts (1673) 212 
The snow doth weary her and clot upon her hinder feet. 
1727 Brapiry Faut. Dict. s.v. Brewing, Boiling hot liquor 
.» Will make the malt clot and cake together. 1768-74 
Tucker Zf, Nat, (1852) 1. 80 The bed becomes uneasy by 
the feathers clotting togetber into hard knobs. 

3. Of fluids, as blood, cream, gravy: To coagu- 
late, curdle, run into clots. 

sor Percivat. Sp. Dict. Engrumecer, to clot, to quar 
like cold blood. 1676 Hattey in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Alen 
(1841) I, 242 That sort of ink I find..very apt to clot in the 
pen. 180 Soutuey Thalaéa 1. xvi, The blood not yet had 
cloited on his wound. 1886 Jfekadak 328 Bid her come at 
once before the gravy clots, A : 

4. trans. To cause to eohere in clots ; to mat with 


sticky matter; to cover with clots of dirt, etc. 


1888 


CLOT. 


1697 Ctess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 35 His Hair was all 
clotted together. 1: Ess. in Ann. Reg. 182/2 Clotting 
his white hairs with dirt. 1829 Blackw, Mag. XXVI. 77 
The blood from his wounded ear .. clotted the fingers of 
the robber. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1, xiv, A new blast 
storming at it, and clotting the wet hair. 


5. intr. “To become gross’ (J.). 
8. dial. (See quot.) 


1878 Cuimdbrid, Gloss., Clol, to throw clods, pelt with clods, 
etc. They clottit t’ lasses wid apples. 

7. dial. (See quot.) Cf. Cuat. 

(3847-78 Hatuiwett Cow-clatting, spreading manure on 
the fields.] 188: Lercestersh. Gloss., Clat, to scatter manure 
left. by animals on apes land. Clotting-fork, a fork for 
scattering manure left on grazing land. 

Clot: see CLour sé. 8. 

+Clot-bird. O¢s. [f. Cuot, clod+Brrp.] A 
specics of bird frequenting fallow-land ; the Whicat- 
car | Saxicola enanthe) ; called also Arling, Clod- 
hopper, and Fallow-smiter. (Erroneously applied 
by some to the Hawfinch, Coccothraustes vulgaris.) 

1544 TurNeR Avi /1ist. 44 Kvavds, Corruieo,a clotburd, 
asmatche, an arlyng, a steinchek. 1580 Baret Adv. C 680 
Clotbirde, a birde that appeareth not in winter; a smatch; 
an arling, carudeo. 1618 Latuam and Bk. Falconry (1633) 
144 The Clot bird in the fallow fields..is a very fat and a 
dainty bird inuch like vnto the Martine. 1655 Movurer & | 
Benn, //ealth's Lmpr. (1746) 185 Coccothraustes..Vhe Clot. 
bird, called sometimes a Smatch, or an Arling. is as big al- 
most as a Thrush, feeding chiefly upon Cherries, and 
Cherry-kernels. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Clot-dird..n 
name by which the cominon ananthe is called in many 
parts of lingland. 

Clot-bur (klpt;bi1. Also clote-, clott-. [f. 
Crore sé.+ Bur; the vowel shortened before two 
consonants, as in Jonfire.] The Burdock or ‘ great 
clote’, 4rctium Lappa. + Lesser Clot-bur (obs.), 
the Bur-weed, Vanthiiun Strumariumn. } 
15948 ‘Turner Names of I/ertes (1881) 81 Xanthiun is 
called in english Dichebur or Clotbnr. — 1578 Lyte Dadoens 
1. viii. ry here be two sortes of Clotte Burres in this Conn- 
trey; the one is the great Murre, and the other y_ lesser 
Barre. /Afd. 1. viii. 15 Vhe lesser Clote Burre is called. .in 
English Diche Burre and lowse Burre. /4i4 1. x. 328 
Great broade leaves. .lyke tothe leaves of Clot Burre. 1602 
Hotraxp #éiny 11. 227 The great Clot-bur, called in Greek 
Arcion. 16§§ Movret & Bexsur /lealth /utproc. (1746) 
313 Bur-Roots (I mean of the Clot-bur}. .eaten Ike a young 
green Artichoke with Pepper and Salt. 1737 Ozer. Rate. 
fats 1. xvi IL. 124 Clotburs. .which he cast upon the gowns 
and caps of honest people. 1776 WitnerinG Jett, PL 41796) 

11. 184 Burdock, Common Burr, Clott-burr, Hurr-burr. 


Clote (klovt’. Forms: 1 cl&te, 3- clote, ‘4-5 
cloote), 7 cloat, 7-9 clots, (cluts, clowts. 
(OE. chite:—OVeut. type *A/aitén-: indicating a 
pre-Teut. root *e/erd- (g/id-, gloid-, prob. related 
to the simpler g/e/- to stick (sce Ctuay). 

Of other names for this and similar plants, Curte (2 t-- 
Adartyon) and Cute 2-441. or &éft-) evidently belong to 
the sane rout} hut Critie, and its faniily troot *gé7t-) and 
Ger. ki tte with its allies ‘root “*g/ef-) are not connected, at 
least directly, though like cé/iz-e and its cognates (root *g/ibh-) 
all may be ultimately based on the simpler "gée7-, gés-.] 


l. The Burdock (Arctium affa); also the 


prickly balls or burs which it bears. 

ajoo Epinal Gi 144 Blitum clatae [Erf & Corpus 
clate; Leiden Gl. 45 Lappa clate]. ¢1000 Sar. Leechel. 
II. 56 Bisceop wyrt.. & clatan, wyl on ecalad. 1265 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 557 Laffa, dardane, clote. 1382 
Wrceuw //osea x. 8 Cloote and breere shal stye on the 
auters ofhem. @ 1387 Stnon, Barthol.(Anecd. Oxon.) 12 
Bardana, clote, gert hurr. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RB. 
xvu._ xcil. (Tollem. MS., ‘Lappa’, be clote [535 clete] 
.-hap. .knottes with crokid prikkes pat ofte cleuep to mannis 
clopes. a 1450 A Uphita: Anecd. Oxon.) 20 Clofe, cuius fructus 
uocatur, Burre. 1580 Hottvsann 7reas. Fr. Jong, Bar- 
dane, the herb ..Cloates that bearcth the greene Burre. 
¢1880 Putrenuam in Nichols /rogress Q. Eliz. UL. 479 
Clinginge as fast as little clotes Or burres uppon younge 
chllgren's cotes. 1631 Cotcr., Lampourde, the cloat, or 
great Burre. 1692 Ray N.C. Words, Cluts, clots, peta. 
sites; rather burrdock. 1708 Motteux Aaédedais w. lit, 
(1737) 214 Lousebur, Clote. 1783 Ainswortn Lat. Dict. 
(Morell), Persodata,a burdock, the herb clots, that beareth 
the greatest bur. 1820-26 Witsranam Gloss. Chesh., Clots 
or cfouts, burrs or burdock. e 

2. Applied to other plants either from some 
resemblance to the preceding, or through some mis- 
take; among these are Clivers (Galium Aparine), 
the Bur-weed (Nanthium Sirumarium), the Colts- 
foot and Butter-bur (7ussilago farfara and Peta- 
Sites); the Yellow Water Lily (Auphar lutea), 
(Water Clote), the latter still in s.w. of England. 

¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd, I. 122 Genim doccan odde clatan fa 
pe swimman wolde. /did. 1. Pa man eac oprum naman 
clate nemned .. ys stid on feafon, & heo hafad greatne 
stelan, & hwite blostman, & heo hafad heard sad & sine- 
wealt. @1387 Sinon. Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 43 Ungula 
caballina est duplex, videlicet terrestris..et aquatica cujus 
flos dicitur nenufar. Ungula caballina campestris t, clote. 
1572 Mascat Govt. Cattle 222 (Br. & Holl.) Water-clot .. 
which hath a broad leaf on the water. ¢1610 FLetcneEr 
Faithf. Sheph. i, This is the Clote bearing a yellow 
flower. 1863 Barnes Dorset Gram. & Gioss. 48 Clote, the 
yellow water-lily, 

3. altrié. and Comb., as clote-leaf, -ridden. See 


also CLor-BuR, CLOT-WEED. | 

¢ 2386 Cuaucer Chan, Yeu. Prol. & T. 24 A Clote leef he 
hadde vnder his hood ffor swoot, and for to kepe his heed 
from heete. 1864 Barnes in Avacm. Mag, Oct. 478 On | 
where the clole-ridden river do flow. 


; clene gold. 
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Clote, obs. form of CLot, CLovurt. 

Clote (? read c/ete), obs, form of CLEAT 56, 

Cloter, obs. form of CLoTTER. 

Cloth (klgp), s+. Forms: 1 cla8, 1-4 clap, 3 
cloS, 4 clop, 4- cloth, (4 clopt, 4-5 clope, 
cloop, clooth, 5 cloip, 4-7 clothe, 6-8 cloath). 
North. 3-5 clath, 4-5 klath, clathe; Sc. 5-6 
clayth, -t, s-claith. Also 4cleth. [OE. ¢/d/, 
corresp. to OFr. ALith, Aldd, &léth (mod. Fris. 
Saterl. Adth, NFris. 2/did, WFris. £/aed, EFris. 
dad, Wangaroog. a); MDnu. elcet, pl. cléde, Du. 
and LG. &eed (kidd), MHG. &leit (Aleides\, Ger. 
kleid. Unknown in OS., OFIG., and Gothie ; its 
general diffusion through the German dialects ap- 
pears to date about the middle of the 12th c. 
The ON, form &/ad2 (whence Norw. and Da. d/xde, 
Sw. £/dde\ does not correspond in vowel or ending 
to the WGer. (which wonld require £/efd in ON.) ; 
its htstory ts obscure. Deside OF. c/ap, which was 
the source alike of midl. and south. cloth, clothes, 
and north. clath, claith, pl. clathis, clatse, a form 
clép is recorded once (see 1 below); if genuine 
(which is doubtful , this may be the source of the 
north. ME. cleth, clethis, clese, which have other- 
wise been referred to a Norse origtn. 

The original pl. c/édas, is directly represented by 


the existing Crores, q.v.; this (kloedz) is now | 


restricted to the sense ‘ parments’; for other senses, 
doths has gradually come into use since ¢ 1600, 
though the complete differentiation of clothes and 
cloths belongs to the 1gth c., cloaths being a pre- 
valent spelling of both tn the 18th. The pro- 
nunciation of c/o¢hs varies : northerners generally 
say klpfs, or klpps ; Londoners usually klgsz, esp. 
in senses 1-8, though some reduce it to -klpps in 
coinbination, as in /adle-cloths, neck-cloths ; many 
would say klpps, or klpps, meaning ‘ kinds of cloth’ 
sce IT). 

The etymology and even the primary senseofOTeut. “£éaip- 
are uncertain. ‘The former is prob. to be sought in the Teut. 
vb. stein AZ7., &éat-, to stick (Clay, Crean, Ceram, but 
whether the name was applied to c/ot/ as a substance felted 
or inade to stick together, or to a céofh as a thing to be 
attached or made to cling to the body, is doubtful. The 
earliest known uses of OF. cédp are not for the material 
{a sense hardly evidenced in OF.), bute for ‘a cloth‘ as 
a thing to wrap or wind about the body; from this primitive 
rudiment of attire, we pass naturally on the one hand to 
the more fully develope elated: or garments, and on the 
other to the material of which all such articlesare composed.] 

I. Withain sing. Plural cloths, formerly clothes. 

1. A piece of pliable woven or felted stuff, suitable 
for wrapping or winding round, spreading or fold- 
ing over, drytng, wiptng, or other purpose; a 
swaddling or winding cloth, wrap, covering, veil, 
curtain, handkerchief, towel, etc. = 1. aunts. 

[2@800: see bf c890 K. Enerep Beda in. xi. (Bosw.), 
Heo ba moldan on clade bewand Laligatam panno), a 1000 
Christ (Gr) 725 He in binne was in cildes hiw cladum 
biwunden.  ¢ r000 Sar. Leechd. W1.274 Awring burh clap. 
lbid, 11, 260 Do on clasp. ¢ x000 Ags. Gosp. John xix. 40 
Hiz namon pies halendes lichaman and bewundon hine 
mid linenum clade. craog Lay. 17 Ane cule of ane 
blake clade. 1rag7 R. Grove. (1724) 7 Yt wolde a rere And 
here vp grete elobess @ 1300 Cursor Af, 16767 +92 Pe clothe 
pat in ‘ tenple was, In middes it clef in woo. ‘¢ 1340 /drd, 
15299 (Trin. Grist. -wesshe alle her feet bidene And wip his 
cloop aftirward wipud hem ful clene. 1398 TRevisa Barté, 
De P, R. xsi. i. (1495) 552 On a whyte clothe. ¢ 1400 Destr. 
Tray 6204 A chariot full choise .. couert with a cloth all of 
1sz0 R. Exvot in T. Elyot Gov. (1883) App. I. 
312, | will that John Mychell .. have a gowne cloth. 1530 

Paisor. 206/1 Clothe to put ona herce, porlie. 1593 Suaks. 
3 Alen, VF, 1. iv. 157 This Cloth thon dipd’st in blood of my 
sweet Boy. 16214 MarkHam Cheap //xsé, 1. i. (1668) 5 Ru 
all his body and legs over with dry cloaths, 1672 Comp, 
Gunner 1.ix. 12 Pour it [the Lixivium]into wooden Vessels 
that nre broad and cover them over with cloaths. 1820 
Soutney A’eé. xv. ro The cloth which girt his loins. 8qz 
Lane Arad, Nes. 1. 122 Having a cloth round the waist. 
3887 Darly News 30 Apr. si To give a cloth ns a present 
is a very cominon thing in India. fod. Bring a cloth to 
“ie itup. Ricks protected by waterproof cloths. 

. With attribute expressing purpose: as a/tar- 
bari, board-, bolt-, bolting-, chrism-, loin-, neck-, 
table-cloth, ete. See these words. 

To this head belong the earliest recorded ex- 
amples of the word, among which are OF. et/d- 
cldd child-cloth, swaddling cloth, fy//eclad patch. 

@8o0 Corpus Gloss. (O. FE. T.) 491 Commisura (= patch 
flycticlaS. — 623 Cunae, cildcladas. c100o Aiirric Gi, 
(Wr.-W. 124/30) Cune, cildclades. — 127/2 Mappula 
bearmclad. P 

2. spec. =TABLE-CLOTH : a covering for a table, 
particularly that spread on it when it is ‘laid’ for 
a meal. 

©1300 Beket 691 Hi leide bord and spradde cloth. 1375 
Barbour Bruce vy. 388 [Douglas] fond the met all reddy 
grathit Vith burdis set and clathis laid, ¢ 1400 Vauatne & 
Gatv, 758 A clene klath, and brede tharone. 1 5 Bk. Com, 
Prayer, Communion, The Table hauyng at lhe Communion 
tyme a fayre white lynnen clothe nit. 1650 R.Starvt- | 
Ton Strada’s Low C. Warres 1.6 When the Cloth was taken 
away after dinner. 1672 R. Witp Deelar. Lid. Conse. 3 My 
Wife was laying the cloth, 17a7 PAitip Quarlf (1816) 29 | 
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Laid the cloth. ¢ 1850 Arad. Nts. (Rtldg.) 482 Supper was 
ready, and the cloth was spread. 1870 E. Peacock aif 
Shirl, WN. 161 Soon after the cloth was drawn. 

3. A sail (ods.). b. The sails of a ship collec- 
tively ; ‘canvas’, 

e1mzas E. FE. Adtrt. P. C. 105 Gederen to be gyde ropes, 
pe she clob falles. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 9531 Fyve hundrith 

-shippes [were] Consumet full cleane, clothes & other. 1651 
S. Suerrarp Efprgr. u. xix. 27 Make all the cloth you can, 
haste, haste away, The Pirate will o'retake you if you stay. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Pruto's Trav. iv. 10 Our Dest advice was, 
to sail the rest of the night with as little cloth as might be 
.»We clapt on all our cloth. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk, 
ie ie! a ship has broad sails they say she spreads much 
clot 

e. One of the several breadths of canvas of 
which a sail is composed. 

Baal T. Mitrer Afodediist (1676) 4 You are to place your 
middle cloth first in a top-sail. 1769 Fatcoxer Dict. Marine 
(1789) Kk b, The edges of the e/oths, or pieces, of which a 
sail 1s composed, are generally sewed together with a double 
seam, 1883 Nares Seamanship (ed, 6) 10 A cloth, a whole 
s of canvas; eighteen inches to two feet in breadth. 

. in combination applicd to various pieces of 
canvas used on board a ship, as Mast-, QUARTER-, 
WAIST-CLOTH, etc. 

e. To shake (have) a cloth in the wind: to get 
too near to the wind, so that the sails shiver; fig. to 
be ragged in clothing; to be slightly intoxicated 
(ef. ‘to be three sheets in the wind’). s/ang. 

3833 Marrvat /*. Sfiple xxxix, I found all my family well 
and hearty; but they all shook a cloth in the wind with 
respect to toggery. 1836 E. Howarp A. Keefer xiiii, As the 
seamen say, they all had got a cloth in the wind—the cap- 
tain two or three. 

4. Cloth of estate, state; a cloth spread over a 
throne or other seat of dignity; a canopy; a 
baldachin. 

3523 SKELTON Garé. Laurel 484 Under a glorious cloth of 
astate. rs¢0 cict 31 //en. 1/11, c. 10 No person fexcept 
only the Kings Guiana) at any time hereafter .. pre- 
sume, to sit or have place at any side of the cloth of estate 
in the Parliament chamber. 1650 R. Starviton Sfrada’s 
Low C. Warres x. 19 Whether the King would allow him 

lace, as a Prince-Infanta, within the Cloth of State. 1774 

Varton //ist. Eng. Poetry UL. xvi. 405 He dined both in 
the hall, and in his privy chamber, under a cloth of estate. 

+5. Painted cloth; a hanging for a room painted 
or worked with figures, mottoes or texts; tapestry. 

1542 Boorpr. Dyefary (1870) 298 The chamber .. that the 
madde man is in, let there be no paynted clothes. 1596 
Suaks, 2 //en. /V, 1w. ii, 28 Slaues as ragged as Lazarus 
the painted Cloth. 1606 — 77. & Cr. v..x. 47 Set this in 
your painted cloathes, 1611 Cota. s.v. Zafis, As deafe as 
an Image in a painted cloth. 1654 WHircock Zoofontia 171 
‘That Alexander was a Souldier, painted cloths will con- 
fesse, the painter dareth not leave him out of the Nine 
Worthies. ‘ s 

+ 6. The Canvas on which a picture is painted. 

1695 Davoren tr. Dufresnoy's Art Paint. Pref., This idea, 
which we may call the goddess of painting and of sculpture, 
descends upon the marble and the cloth, and becomes the 
original of these arts. 176a-71 11. Wa1pote Vertue’s Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) IL. 252 A portrait-painter.. his price was 
but five guineas for cloth. 18a5 Hox “very-Day Bk. I. 
1198 One of the front show-cloths [of a booth at a fair} re- 
presented one of the fights. m P 

7. Theat. The Currain which separates the andt- 


torium from the stage. 

288r P. Firzceraro World Behind the Scenes 34 Under 
the old system, where a simple ‘cloth’ quietly glided down, 
this impression was not left. 1887 Pall Alal/G.11 Jan. 2/2 
ja can take our ‘cloths’ right up, instead of having to roll 

em. 

+8. A definite quantity or length of woven 
fabric; a ‘ piece’. Ods. 

1469 ffousech. Ord, 105 For the Chamberlayne, hedde 
officers, knyghtes & Dery. .. iii clothes; price the clothe 
viii, 1483 Act 1 Nich. ///, c. 8 § 4 Every hole wolen Cloth 
called brode Cloth..shnll.. hold nnd conteyn in leenght 
xxilij yerdes. .every half Cloth of the seid hole Cloth. ..holde 
and conteyne xij yerdis in leynght. 1538 in Strype Aced. 
Mem, 1, App. Lxxxix. 248, I was wont to sel for most part 
every yere ilij or v hundred clothes to strangers..as yet..I 
have sold but xxij clothes. @ 1618 Rateicn Nent. (1661) 192 
There hath been, .trans) Seago ant oo cloaths, count- 
ing three Kersies toacloath. 31642 W. Hakewtt Libert, 
Subj, 93 A sack of Wool did conmonly make foure short 
clothes. 1660 I’. Wittsrorp Scales Commerve 1.1. 10 Admil 
15 Clothes or Pieces were sold for 340/. xzar Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6004/3 Two Tentors .. the one for two Cloths, and the 
other for one Cloth and one half. 

II. Asa material: Without @ in sing, (except 
when meaning ‘a kind of cloth’, in which sense 
cloths’ occurs in pl.). 

9. A name given, in the most general sense, to 
every pliant fabric woven, felted, or otherwise 
formed, of any animal or vegetable (or even 
mineral) filament, as of wool, hair, silk, the fibres 
of hemp, flax, cotton, asbestos, spun glass, wire, 
etc. Bunt when used without qualification or con- 
textual specification, ustally understood to mean 
a woollen fabric such as is used for wearing ap- 
parel. Here again, tt is sometimes specifically 
applied to a platn-wove woollen fabric, as dis- 
tinguished from a éwé//. 

To this most specific sense belong the lerms Broap-cLorit 
and Narrow-ciotn, q.v., the ordinary d/ack-cfoth used for 
‘dress’ clothes, clerical attire, etc., and the blue, scarlet, 
green, or other ‘cloth’, of uniforms and liveries, 
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(Early quots. doubtful: ¢ 1000 is prob. sense 1; c 1175 nay 
be sense 11.] 

[¢ 1000 cea Gosp. Matt. ix. 16 Ne dep witodlice nan man 
niwes clades scyp on eald reaf. ¢1x95 Lamb. LHont. 53 
Monie of bas wimmen. .clabed heom inid 3¢oluwe clabe pet 
is bes deofes helfter.]_cxzzg L.A. Addi. P. B. 1742 Frokkes 
of fyn clop. 1377 Laxct. 7. Pt. BL xv. 444 Cloth pat 
cometh fro be weuyng is nou3t comly to were, Tyl it is 
fulled, ete. 1915 Barctay Zgdoges wv, (1570) C. iv/3 Englande 
hath cloth, Burdeus hath store of wine. 1gg2 Ast. Hamic- 
Ton Catech. 8g a, Ane tailyeour can nocht mak ane garment 
bot of clayth. 1568 Grarton Chron. IL. 692 He that could 
have it neyther of Golde nor of Silver, had it of silke or 
cloth. 1899 Suaxs. /7ex. V7, 11. iv, 48 Like a Miser spoyle 
his Coat, with scanting A little Cloth, 1635 SanpERsoN 
Serm. 446 Cloath and leather. 1663 Prrys Diary 22 Sept. 
My present care is..a new black cloth suit, and coate 
and cloake. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4095/2 Coarse Yorkshire- 
Cloth. .proper for Cloathing Soldiers, and the poorer, sort 
of People. 1833 Ht. Martineau Vanderput & S. il. 35 
There would always be blue cloth in the market. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability Wks, (Bobn) II. 44 A dye 
which is more lasting than the cloth. 1864 Loe Alercury 
7 Dec., The outer shell of the coffin was of oak, covered 
with black cloth. Afod. A cloth coat and Tweed trousers. 


b. with qualification, or contextual specification. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxv, No clothe .. wrought 
out of England as clothe of gold, of sylk, velvet or damaske. 
1882 Middlesex County Rec. 1. 130 A piece of linen cloth 
called ‘a biggen'’. 1646 Sin T. Brownz Pseud, Ep. 140 
Paulus Venetus. .affirms that in some parts of Tartarie, there 
were Mines of Iron whose filameuts were weaved into in- 
combustible cloth. 1677 Yarranton Lugd. [mprov. 52 Three 
hundred weight of Flax. will make four hundred Ells of Cloth. 
rgiz ARBUTHNOT Yok Bull (1755) 32 A surtout of oiled 
cloth. 1727 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s.v., There are Woollen, 
Linnen, and other Cloths, which are made of Hemp, Flax, 
Cotton, Silk, Nettle, etc., tbere are likewise Cloths of Gold 
and Silver. 1765 Act 5 Geo. [1 (title) Laws relating to the 
manufacture of woollen cloth in the county of York. 1798 
W. Nicuotson Yrad. Nat. Philos. WI. 412 (¢7tZe) On the Art 
of covering Wire Cloth with a transparent Varnish, as a 
Substitute for Horn. 1833 Ht. Martineau Vanderput + 
S. iv. 76 Sugar, coffee, and woollen cloths were disposed of. 
1833 Penny Cyct. 1. Title-p., Price Seven Shillings and Six. 
pence, bound incloth. 1866 reas. Bot. 172 The natives.. 
manufacture from this bark an exceedingly tough cloth, 
1875 Ure Dict. Art 1.255 A prize for the improvement of 
eters cloth. /ézd. 1. 421 The bookbinders cloth now 
so extensively used, is a cotton fabric. /6éd. II. 120 The 
manufacture of cloth from flaxen material. 


¢. In various phrasal combinations: Clofh of 
gold, a tissue consisting of threads, wires or strips 
of gold, generally interwoven with silk or wool ; 
also applied to gilded cloth; Cloth of silver, a 
cloth similarly woven with silver. American cloth, 
a flexible enamelled cloth resembling leather, used 


for covering chairs, ete. 

Also cloth of Arras, Baupenin or dodskin, Lake, PLeas- 
ANCE, Raynes, Tars, etc.; and BroapcioTu, CARECLOTH, 
Cerectotu, HatrcLoTH, OiLcLoTH, SACKCLOTH, etc., q.v. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Kudts, 7. 1710 The lystes .. Hanged with 
clooth of gold and nat with sarge. 1530 Pascr. 206/1 
Clothe of sylver, drap dargent, 1568 Grafton Chron, IL, 
732 King Edward and foure other were appareled in cloth 
of Golde. 1611 Biste 2 AZac. v. 2 There were seene horse- 
men running in the aire, in cloth of golde. 1876 Rock 
Text. Fabr. 12 Costly cloth-of-gold webs were wrought. 
1879 Jerreries Wild Life in S. County 144 The cloth-of- 
gold thrown over it by the buttercups. 1881 7ruzh 19 
May 686/1 The train.. was covered with hand-wrought em- 
hroidery, the material being cloth of silver. A/od. Chairs 
cored with leather or American cloth. 


10. Phrases. 70 cut the coat according to the cloth: 
to adapt oneself to circumstances, keep within the 
limits of one’s means (see Cut). +t Zhe cloth is all 
of another hue: the case is totally different. + Zo 
bring to cloth: to accomplish, finish. And other 


proverbial expressions. 
¢ 1430 //ymns Virg. (1867) 42 We ben bigilid alle wib oure 
lyst. Pe cloop is al of anothir bew, 1562 if Herwoop Prov. 
§ Epigr. (1867) 16, 1 shall Cut my cote after my cloth. /éra. 
76 It tsa bad clothe that will take no colour. 1587 TurBERv. 
Trag. T. Argt. of 6th Hist., The King.. Began to love, who 
for he was a King, By little sute this match to cloth did 
bring. 1639 Futter fist. Holy Warre (1647) 177 This 
rent (not in the seam but whole cloth) betwixt these Churches 
was no mean hindrance to the Holy warre. 1883 C. Reapr 
Many a Slip in Harper's tag: Dec. 134/2 We can all cut 
our Coat according to our cloth. 
III. As wearing apparel. [OE, had plural 
elédas: see CLOTHES.) 
+11. collect. Clothing, raiment, vesture, dress. 


(no plural.) Obs. 

¢1175 Land, Hon. 37 Gif he ne mei don elmesse of clade 
neof mete, ¢1z00 ORMIN 3208 Hiss clap wass off ollfenntess 
her. a@rzazg Ancr. R. 1% Uor ge ne benched nowiht of 
mete, ne of clod. ¢1380 Wrcetir Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 37 Sip 
lyf is more ban mete and mannis bodi more ban cloip. ¢1449 
Pecock Refr, 1. v. 303 Mete and drinke, hous and clooth, 
1515 Barctay Zgtoges tv. (1570)C.v/1, ask. -onelycloth and 
foode. 1533Gau Richt Way(1887)14 Meit and claith and oder 
neidful thingis. 1563 //omilies 1. Rogat, Week (1859) 
492 He [God] shall be bread and drink, cloth, pbysicians, 
comfort; he shall be all things to us. 1974 IW2dls § Inv. 
N. C. (2835) 403 The said Mighall shall fynde my syster 
Elsabethe mete drynk and clothe. ¢1620 Convert Soule in 
Farr's S. P. Yas. 7 (1848) 90 My food and cloth are most 
divine. 1816 Scorr Anziq, xi, Gentle folks. .hae.. fire and 
fending, and meat and claith. 


+12. A (single) garment, robe, coat (=Ger. ei 
heid, Du. een kleed). Obs. 


@ 1300 Cursor AT, 4217 Of him [Joseph] has beistes made 
pair prai; pis es his clath, bat es well sene, /6é¢. 16201 A 
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urprin clath (a. 7. cleth] bai on him kest, And gajn to pi- 
late broght. ¢2385 Cuaucer LZ. G. I, 1328 Dido, A cloth 
he lafte.. Whan he from Dido stal. 1388 Wycuir Ps. ci. 27 
[cii. 26] Alle schulen wexe eelde as a clooth [1382 clothing, 
Vule, vestimentum]}, 1393 Lanoci. ?. /’/. C. x1. 193 The 
eal pat crist hadde bre clopes hit were. 

(Senses 13-15 are also closely related to sense g.) 

+18. The distinctive clothing worn by the ser- 
yants or retainers of a master, or by members of 
the same profession ; livery, uniform. Also _/ig. 

1598 Fromo Ep. Ded. 4 The retainer .. to weare your 
Honors cloth. 1608-21 Br. Hate Wedit. & Vows mi. § 21 
Many weare Gods cloth, that know not their Master, that 
never did good chare in his service. 1617 AssHrToN Yrod. 
(1848) 8 ‘To weore his clothe and attend him .. at_ye Kings 
comming. 1740 Life Airs. Davies in Defoe's Whs, (1840) 
265 I told him the action..made him unworthy ofthe king's 
cloth. 1823 Lams £/a Ser. 1. xxii. (1865) 169, I reverence 
.. these almost clergy imps [little sweeps] who sport their 
cloth without assumption. 

14, Hence: One’s profession (as marked by a 


professional garb) ; cf. Coat. 

1634 SanpeRson Serv. IL. 289 Objecting to you [magis- 
tracy] your place, to us [ministry] our cloath ; *A man of 
his place, a man of his cloath, todo thus or thus!" As if 
any Christian man, of what place, or of what cloath soever, 
had the liberty to do otherwise than well. 1716 Apbison 
Drummer w vi. (Hoppe), Gentlemen of onr cloth [men- 
servants], 1857 Parry Alem, Adm, Parry (1859) 67 (Hoppe) 
A man of our cloth [a naval officer). | 

b. esp. applied to the profession of a clergyman 


or minister of religion. 

1634 [see prec.]. ¢ 1685 Vitticrs (Dk. Buckhm.) Conf. 
Wks. 1705 II. 57 Neither you, nor any of your Cloth will 
ever gain that point upon me. 1705 HickeRINGILe Priest- 
ov. vill. 80 My Affection to the Black-Coats of mine own 
Cloth. 1792 Mackenzie Alan World 1. viii. (1823) 428 
Annesly's cloth protected him from this last inconvenience. 
1787 G. Gampavo Acad, Horse. (1809) 12 note, An hononr 
to his cloth—is applied to many a drunken Parson; and I 
do not see why. 1833 Marrvat &. Simple i, Like all ortho. 
dox divines, he was tenacious of the only sensual enjoyment 
permitted to his cloth. 1869 Parkman Disc. Gt. West x. 
(1875) 128 Out of respect for his cloth. 

15. Qhe cloth (colloq.): the clerical profession ; 


the clergy; the office of a clergyman. 

1jor Swirt Airs. Harris's Petitioz, You know, I honour 
the cloth; I design to he a parson's wife. 1766 Gotpsm. 
Vic. IV. xxxi, What did I do but get..atrue priest and 
married them both as fast as the cloth could make them, 
1848 THackeray BA. Srtods xxvii. (Dw, I don’t care to own 
that I have a respect for the cloth, 1866 G. Macpona1p 
Ann. Q. Neighb, xiii. (1878) 272 That execrable word cloth 
—used for the office of a clergyman. 

b. used of other professions. 

1749 Fiecpine Tom Fones 1x, vi. (D.), 1 did not mean to 
abuse the cloth (the military profession]. 1837 Dickrxs 
Pickw., xiiti, | maintain that that ’ere song’s personal to 
the cloth..1 demand the name o’ that coachman. 

16. ¢ransf. Covering, skin, ‘coating, coat’. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. xiii. (1495) 159 The guttes 
ben clothed in tweyne full subtyl clothes. .and that is nedfull 
for yf the one were greuyd the other clothe maye helpe. 
1666 Perys Diary 2 Nov., L also did buy some apples and 
pork: by the same token, the butcher commended it as the 
best in England for cloath and colour. 


IV. Attrib. and Comb. 
17. attrib, or as adj. Made of cloth, of or pertain- 
ing to cloth; connected with cloth and its manu- 


facture. (Formerly often hyphened.) 

1592 Greene Ufst. Courtier Wks. (Grosart) XI. 222 They 
were a plaine paire of Cloth-breeches. 1631 WEEVER Anc, 
Fun, Mon. 51 Acloth-cloake was lighter for summer, 1973 
Gentl. Mag. XLII. 514 Serges, frizes, druggets, cloth. 
serges, shalloons, or any other drapery stuffs. 1831 G, 
Porter Silk Afanuf, 224 The woven cloth ..wound on the 
cloth roll. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVIL. 552/2 This .. process 
in the cloth manufacture. 185: Mayruew Loved. Ladour I. 
369 The black suits .. are to be cut up and made into new 
Cloth caps for young gentlemen, 1862 H. Spencer First 
Prine, xiv, (1875) 318 The growth of the Yorkshire cloth- 
districts at the expense of those in the West of England. 
1864 Times 6 Nov., Black cloth clothes that are too far 
gone. .are always sent abroad to be cut up to make caps. 
1882 Beck Drafpers Dict. s. v., This fair came to be a great 
cloth market, and the place in which it was held is still 
known as Cloth Fair. 1888 A.J. BatFour in 77ies 2 Oct, 
o/s If you think that the cloth coat ought to be treated 
differently from the frieze coat, 

18. General comb.: a. attributive (and obj. 
genit.), as cloth-cutter, ~factor, -mercer, -press, 
-presser, -stretcher, -teaseler, -web, ete. ; cloth-crop- 
ping, -cutting, -drying, ~folding, -smoothing, ete. ; 
b. instrumental, as cloth-covered, -cut adjs. 

1773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 399 The cloth-cut velvet. 183 
CaRLYLe Sart. Res. (1858) 40 Shall we tremble before cloth- 
webs and cobwebs? 1839 — Chartiswz viii. 168 The Saxon 
kindred burst forth into cotton- anes cloth-cropping. 
183: H. Mecvitte Whale viii. 42 The perpendicular parts 
of the side ladder.. were of cloth-covered ropes. 1854 
Tuackeray Mewcomes 1.13 He was taken into the house 
of Hobson Brothers cloth-factors. 1895 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 
42x The cloth-cutter .. cuts up the corresponding numbers 
of covers of the dimensions proper for the book. 1875 W. 
S. Haywarp Leve agst. World 9 Your worthy ancestor, the 
cloth-mercer of Cheapside. 

19. Special comb.: cloth-binding, book-binding 
in cotton cloth, embossed silk, ete., as distinct from 
binding in leather; +cloth-colour : see quots. (it 
has been conjectured to be drab or self-colour) ; 
+ cloth-drawer, a workman who ‘draws’ or 
tenters the woollen cloth ; cloth-dresser, a work- 
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man who dresses, 2.2. teasels and shears woollen 
cloth; so cloth-dressing; +cloth-driver, ? one 
who combs or teasels cloth; cloth-hall, a hall, or 
exchange, where sellers and buyers of woollen 
eloths mect at stated times to transact business ; 
cloth-laying, the laying of a cloth for dinner, 
etc. } + eloth-man, a maker or seller of woollen 
cloth; a clothier; cloth-market, («.) a market 
for cloth; (4.) Aeemorous for ‘bed’; cloth-measure, 
the lineal measure used for eloth, in which 
the yard is divided into quarters and nails (six- 
teenths’; + cloth-mulberry, the Paper Mulberry 
Broussonetia papyrifera, of the bark of which the 
South Sea Islanders make elothing ; cloth-paper, 
a coarse paper used to lay between the folds in 
pressing and finishing woollen eloths; cloth- 
prover, a magnifying-glass used to count the 
threads in a pieee of cloth; + cloth-rash, a kind 
of Rasu (q.¥.) made of wool; cloth-shearer, a 
cloth-worker, who shears off the superfluous nap 
on woollen cloth after teaseling; a machine for 
doing this; so cloth-shearing ; + cloth-stone, 
asbestos; + cloth-thicker, name given to a fuller ; 
+cloth-tree = cloth-mulberry ; + cloth-walk v., 
to full cloth, cf. Germ. wa/ken; +t cloth-writt, 
? = eloth- wright, cloth- worker. Also CLoTu- 
MAKER, -SACK, -WORKER, -YARD. 

1681 Loud. Gaz. No. 1668/4 ‘The one a middle siz’d man 
..in_ an old ‘Cloth-colour riding Coat. 1683 /ééd. No. 
1866/8 A parcel of Silk, Dyed into Cloth-colours. 1704 
Ibid, No. 4059/4 Lost..a Bundle of Cloth-colonrs and black 
Sowing Silk. 1685 /ééd. No. 2059/4 Mr. Wall *Cloath- 
Drawer in Creechurch-Lane. 1720 /id. No. 5827/4 Wil- 
liam Graves..Cloath-Drawer. 1723 /@id. No. 6221/3 Paul 
Greenwood .. *Cloathdresser. 1652 Neepuam tr. Seédfen’s 
Mare Cl. 173, 1 have labored, saith Grotius .. for the pre- 
servation of *Clothdressing inour Countrie. Alod. Newsp., 
One wishful to know the state of trade with any cloih- 
dressing firm, asks how many ‘ gigs’ they run, xg01 Noé- 
tingham Corp, Archives No. 10e, ro.1 James Gelderd, 
*clothdryver. 1836 Aycyed. Brit. s.v. Leeds, The Leeds 
*cloth-halls..are two, one for the sale of coloured cloths, 
and one for white cloths only, 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVIL. 
550/2 Blackwell Hall, a kind of Cloth Ilall whence London 
dealers and merchants were supplied. 1596 Br. Bartow 3 
Serm, iti, ag If thou wilt not bid them home (because 
*cloth-laying is costly} yet send them some sustenance. 
1538 in Strype £ccd, Afewr. I. App. Ix. six. 248 There is 
divers ‘clothemen, the which I buy al their clothes that 
they make. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6193/4 Powell Croft .. 
Cloth-man, 1738 Swirt Polite Conversation i. (D.), Miss, 
your slave; I hope your early rising will do you no harm; 
I find you are but just come out of the *Cloth-market. 
AG Coon ay. (1790) V. 1707 The *cloth-mulberry was 
planted, in regular rows. 1992 Greene Ufst. Courtier 
Wks. (Grosart) XI. 239 A cloake of *cloth rash. 1612 
Cotcr., Dens drap, Clotkcrash x914 Fr. Bh. of Rates 
366 Cloth-Rash and Tamine common. ?¢1g30 in Froude 
list. Eng. 11. 109 A poor man, and by occupation a *cluth- 
shearer, 1740 Zottman in PAil. Trans. XLI. 306 A Cloth- 
shearer in Holland. cxgoo Cocke Loredi's B. (1843) 8 
*Clothe thyckers, Called fullers. 1977 G. Forster Voy. 
round World 1, 352 Groves of coco, bread-fruit, apple, and 
*“cloth-trees. 1469 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds (1870) 383 
‘Yo dye, carde, or spynne, weve, or *cloth-walke. 1§97 15f 
Pt. Return Parnass. u. i. 535 It was the same scipjacke 
that when I knockt at the dore asked what “clothwritt was 
there [Draper speaks). 

Cloth (klfp, v. [f prec. sb.] 

+1. To make into cloth. Ods. 

1s99 Hancuytr Vay. Il. 1. 161 Spaine nowe aboundeth 
with Wools, and the sameare Clothed. Turkie hath Wools 
..and cloth is made. .in diuers places. /éi/, IL. 164 It were 
the greatest madnesse..to vent our wooll not clothed. 1641 
W. Haxewie Lilertie of Subject 93 Wool made into cloth 
-. Wool not cloathed. 

2. To cover or line with cloth. 

1845 Stocoveter Hamdbh. Brit. India (1834) 80 A Broad- 
wood or Zeitte,..clamped and fastened and clothed, to suit 
the climate of the tropics. 


3. See also CLoTHE, 

Clothe (klaud), v. Pa.t. and pa. pple. clothed 
(klgwSd), clad (kled). Forms; a. 1 eléSian, 2-4 
clape-n, 3 cloSe-n, (clopi), 3-4 clope-n, 4 
cloope, (clode), 5-8 cloth, (6 clote), 6-9 cloath, 
-e, 4- clothe. Also worth. 3-5 clath(e, 6-9 Sc. 
claith, claeth. fa. 4. and pple, 3- clothed, 
(north. clathed, etc.’. 8. (1 cltdan); Pa. t. 4-5 
cladde, 3-clad; [a. pple. 4~- clad, 4-6 cladd-e, 
5-6 clade, 6 ycladd, 6-9 yclad, (7 clod). Forms 
with ¢, see CLeap. [There are two types of this 
verb, both rare in OE. : a, OE. c/ddéan, of which 
the pa. pple. gecldded for gecladed, -od occurs. 
Hence ME. clathe, clothe (the former retained in 
north dial.), inflected clathed, clothed. 8B. OE, 
ciedan, with pa. t. clédde, *cledde, whence ME. 
cladde, clad, and prob. the northern type elethe, 
cledde, eled (formerly referred to Norse £/x5a): see 
Cirap. The former belongs to a type *£/azpijan, 
thelatter to *£/aipjar, both f. *£/aipo™ (or laid a-) 
a Crotu. Cf. MHG. and mod.G. leiden, LG., Du. 
hleeden, EF ris, Aléden. ON. had £/xda, going with 
the ON. form of the sb. £/xdz. 

Both forms of the pa. t. and pple. have come 


CLOTHED. 


down to modern nse. Clod, occas. found in 
16-17th ¢, was either a late shortening of cloth’d, 
cloath’d, or a mixture of these with c/ad, The form 
yclad, very tare in ME., was revived by the Eliza- 
bethan arehaists, after whom it has become a 
‘Spenserian ’ form in later poets.] 

1. traus. To cover with a garment or with cloth- 
ing ; to provide with elothing ; to dress. 

¢950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark v. 15 Sittende gecladed & hales 
Sohtes. /érd. Matt. xxv. 36. Nacod and gie cleddon ve/ 
wrigon meh. ¢ 1200 Ormin 2710 ‘To fedenn hemm & clabenn, 
c1zgoGen. & xr. 2120 loseph was..shauen, & clad, & tohim 
bro3t. /4id. 2630 And fedde it wel and cloSen dede. a 1300 
Cursor M, 20312 Wel fed & cladd.  /éfd. 20121 (rit. Mus. 
Add. MS.) App. ii, Naked & hungry sche cloped & fedde. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 774 Paicladde hom clenly. 1508 FisHer 
Wks. 259 Commaunded also his seruauntes to cloth hym 
newe. 1632 Quarues Div. Fancies w. cili. (1660) 173 
Zelustus wears his cloaths, as he were clod To frighten 
Crowns, and not to serve his God. x Mitton ?. 4. x. 
219 And thought not much to cloath his Enemies. 1797 W. 
DatrymPLce 7rav. Sp. & Port. xxvi, ‘To cloathe At the 
troops, 1864 ‘Texxyson Aydmer's Field 699 The hand that 
. often toil'd to clothe your little ones. 

b. Constr. with, in, 

€1340 Cursor AL, 3675 Trin.) She. .clad him wip bo clopes 
mete. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer £.G. 1°. 341 Thoo spake this lady 
clothed al in grene. 1530 Paisor. 488/1, 1 clothe ine in 
sylke. 1611 isn /’rov, xxiii, 21 Drousinesse shall cloath 
aman with ragges. 1667 Minton /. /.. x. 216 He clad Thir 
nakedness with Skins of Beasts. 1852 Miss Voncr Carneos 
I, sli. 356 His keepers clad him in mean..garments. 

bere 6 

1175 Lamb. Hom, 53 Heo ..clabed heom mid geoluwe 
clape. c1j00 /fatelok 1354 Sone it was day, sone he him 
cladde. 1590 Srenser #. G21. it. 7 Up he rose, and clad 
him hastily. «1626 Bacon Vew «ffl. 14 ‘To cloath them- 
selves with the skins of ‘Tigers, Bears. 1841 Lane Arad. 
Nés. 1. att He clad himself with the slave's clothes. 


2. intr, (for rept. oneself or be 


elothed. 

1393 Gower ef I. ry ‘Fhe tresor..Wherof the pouer 
shulden clothe And ete and drinke and house bothe. 161% 
Snaks. Cymré. iv. ii. 266 Care no more to cloath and eate. 
1853 Lanpor Herks 1. 446 Vhey lie among coral, and 
clothe in feathers, or are in buff. /Afd. 11. 141 He ordered 
nen to take no thought of what they put on, and, indeed, 
hot to clothe at all. 

+ 3. trans. Yo put on as clothing, to don. Gés. 

arzoeo #. #. Psalter cviii. 18 And malloc [cursing] he 
cled als wede. 1382 Wyetir /d/d., lle cladde cursing as 
clothing, 1388 /@¢¢., He clothide cursingasa cloth. ¢ 1400 
J. Anperne in Acd, Ant. loigt lle did of al his knyghely 
clothings, aud cladde mournyng clothes. 

4. Hy extension: To cover or fit out with armour, 
ornaments, or other things worn on the body. 

1382 Wycuir #£.x, xxaiii. 4 And noon was clothid with his 
ournyng bicustom, 1§90 SreNSER #.Q.1. ii. 11 In mighty 
armes he was yclad ancn, And silver shield. 1612 Dinter 
#sek, xxxviii. 4 All thine armie, horses and horsemen, all 
of them clothed with all sorts of armour. 1634 Sir ‘T. 
expert Zraz. 88 Their naked armes are only clothed 
with Bracelets of silver and yvory. 

5. To cover (anything; with a eloth or eloths. 

¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant, 885 Sone watz telded vp a tapit, 
on trestez ful fayre, Clad wyth a clene clobe, pat cler quyt 
schewed. ¢ 1369 Cuaucrer PDethe Blaunche 252 A fether 
bed .. right wel cled In fyne blacke Saturyn doutremere. 
1399 Lanat.. Nich. Redeles ut, 106 Pe inarchall..euell coude 
his Craft, whan he eloped pe'stede. 1614 Marknam Cheap 
fush, \. v. (1668) 39 ‘To cloath a horse right. 1703 Pork 
Thebats 607 E.nbroider'd purple clothes the golden beds. 

b. Naut. To rig (a ship, inast, ete. ’. 

1714 Load, Gaz, No. 5235/4 British Sail Cloth. .the Royal 
Navy hath been igi Clothed with the same, for many 
Vears. ¢ 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech, 18 What is 
meant by clothing the pape? Fitting them with rigging 
at the yard arms, and stings, etc. 1882 Narrs Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 46 How is a bowsprit clothed? 

6. trausf. To cover as with clothing, or as 


elothing does. 

1382 Wyevie Jos x.11 With fel and flesh thou hast clad 
me. — Zsa. |. z I shal clothin henenes with dercnesses, 
— Matt. vi. 30 For 3if God clothith thus the heye of the 
feeld. ¢1400 Destr. Trey 1639 Toures.. pat were of heght 
so hoge..pat the clowdes hom clede in vnclene ayre. 1647 
Cowcev M/istress, Clad all in White i. (1669) 13 ‘Thou wilt 
stem much whiter so, Than Winter when ‘tis clad with 
snow. 1664 Evenys Aad, //ort, 218 Cover them [the plants] 
with Glasses, having cloathed them with sweet and on 
Moss. 1718 J. Cuampertayne Nelig. Philos. (1730) HH. 
xviii. § 37 Take a lighted Pipe of Tobacco .. cloathing it 
with Paper if it be too hot. 1863 Gro. Nur Komeda 1. v, 
‘hat portion of the city which clothes the southern bank of 
the river. F ; 4 

b. Said of vegetation or the like as it eovers 


and furnishes the face of the earth. 

1385 Cuaucer Z. GC. JV. Prol. 129 Now hath thatempre 
sonne..clad ytnew again. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De?’ KR. 
vn. xvi- (1495) 323 The sonne clotheth and renewyth thouer 

arte of thert wyth herbes twygges and floures, 1631 

Rone Ps. Ixv. 13 ‘The pastures are cloathed with flockes. 
x703 Rowe Fair Penit. wm. i, Who clothes the senseless 
Karth, With Woods, with Fruits, with Flow’rs and verdant 
Grass. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 156 The land .. is well 
clothed with timber, 1832 Ht. Martineau Demerara i. 2 
Coffee plantations clothe the sides of the hills, 

e. Leaves and blossoms are said to clothe trees 


and plants. 

3697 Drvpen Wirg. Past. ur, 82 The Trees are cloath’d 
with Leaves. 1808 Scorr Afarm. 1. Introd. 44 Will spring 
return .. And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray? 1847 
‘Trensyson Princ, wv. 89 Delaying as the tender nsh delays 
To clotbe herself, when all the woods are green, 


To clothe 
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7. fig. &. With immediate reference to the literal 
sense. 

@ 1300 Cursor J4, 802 (Cott.) Quen bai sagh ham self al 
bare, Pat welth and blis had cleped ar [Go¢#. In welth and 
bliss was clad are}. c1340 Hampote Prose 7r.15 A saule 
pat..es clede in vertus, 1382 Wycntr /sa. lix. 17 He is 
clad with riztwisnesse as with an habirioun. Cover- 
DALE Ps, eviii. (cix.] 18 He clothed him self with céeaaee 
like as with a rayment. 183: Cartvte Sart. Res. t. xi, 
Thus he (Man] is also said to be clothed with a Body. 

b. To invest or endue with attributes, qualities, 
or a charaeter. 

1611 Busts Fod xxxix. 19 Hast thou clothed his necke with 
thunder? 16ax W. Sciater 7 ythes (1623) 88 Cloathed with 
carremoniousnesse by the High Priest of our Profession. 
1682 Bunyan //oly lVar Pref., With such gravity cloath 
every page. 1844 In. BrorcHam rit, Const. i. (1862) 10 
So long as men are clothed with human infirmities. 1866 

BRVANT Death Slavery ii, A glory clothes the land from sea 
to sea. 1880'T. Sratpinc Adiz, Demonol. 39 Spenser has 
clothed with horror this conception. 

e. To endow with power, privilege, or liability ; 
also in Sc. Law, with a husband, 

1754 Erssine Princ. Se. Lai (1809) 13 The judicial ratifi- 
cations of women clothed with husbands. 1788 ‘T. JEFFER 
son JF rit, (1859) 11. 493 The clauses. .clothing consuls with 
privileges of the law of nations. 17! BENTHAM Princ. 
Legis, xiii. § 1 Cases in which the individual is clothed with 
great powers. 1827 ji Powr te Dezi'ses (ed. 3) 11. 161 ‘That 
another estate should be cloathed with the same trusts. 
1847 R. Cuampers /’op. RAymes Scotl. (1858) 221 We was 
clothed wi’ a wife and a wean forbye. 

8. fig. With reference to putting on orassnining a 
form or appearance: in carly use sometimes ‘ to 
cloak’ under or with an assumed form; in later 
to represent or embody ¢# a particular form. 

1393 GowER Con/. I. 62 He [an ypocrite] clotheth richesse 
as men saine Vinder the simplest of pouerte. 1594 Suaks. 
Rich, //7,\. iii. 336 And thus 1 cloath my naked villanie 
With odde old ends, stolne forth of holy Writ. 1604 — O+4. 
ut. iv, 120 So shall I cloath ine in a fore’d content. 1646 
Sattmarsu Acasons for Vuitie in Some Drops 128 Though 
you have cloathed your selfe in their Apologeticall Narra- 
lion, yet 1 must deale with you as your self. 1869 ‘Trot- 
tore. //e Anewe x\viii. (1878) 270 [He} struggled hard, but 
vainly, to clothe his face in a pleasant sinile. 

b. To put (thoughts or ideas’ into words; to 
express @ (or with . 

1671 Mu.ton 7”, X.. 65 Some troubl'd thoughts which 
she in sighs thus clad. 1673 Rav Journ. Low C. Pref, Mr. 
Willughby's voyage which he himself would doubtless have 
cloathed with better language. 1741 Watts f/stprov. Mind 
(1801) 212 Clothe those ideas with words. 19771 Funtns 
/.ett, \xi, 316 Clothe it in what language you wail 1779-81 

ounson £. 2’, Dyer Wks, IV. 212 Cloathing small images 
In great words, 1850 H. Rocers /ss. 1. iil. 1027 He has 
clothed the determinate quantities of arithmetic in the 
universal symbols of algebra. 

9. Clothe upon or on. In N. T. a literalism 
of translation ; ?to put on over other clothes; but 
ef. Ger. auhleiden and late L. supertiducre to put 
on. arch. 

1611 Biste 2 Cor, v. 2 Desiring to be clothed vpon [érer- 
bvgac@a, superindut: Wyciir clothed above, RAem, over. 
clothed, 16th c. vv. clothed] with our house, which is from 
heauen. 1842 ‘Texxysox Godiva, Then she rode forth, 
clothed on with chastity. 

Clothed (klévdd), pi. a. [see ChorHe v.] 
Covered with, or as with, elothes, clad. As addy, 
ehiefly with we//-, ¢//-, or the like. 

e120 Bestiary 150 fhe cloded man se. 1647 Crasnaw 
Poems 118 A well-clothed soul. a 37329 Dampier’s Voy. 
VII. 1. 297 And those ills too, so cloath'd with tall Woods. 
1748 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. V1. 245 (D.) A cloathed 
Resurrection-piece, painted by Sir James Thornhill. 1839 
W. Cuamurrs Your flollind 23/1 Avenues of richly 
clothed trees. 1867 Suytu Satlor's Word-dk, 193 A mast 
is said to be clothed when the sail is so long as to reach the 
deck- gratings. 

Clotheless (klélés), 2. Also 4-6 clothles, 
6-8 cloath-. [f. Criotu in its earlier sense of 
clothing, garment +-LEss. Since that sense be- 
came obsolete, CLOTRESLESS is stibstituted by 
some.] Without clothes, destitute of clothing. 

1386 Cuavucer Jers. T. ? 269 In fainyne, in thurst, in 
coold and cloothlees [1.7, clothles] and ones stoned al- 
moost to the deeth. a 1400 Nelig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 
(3867) 9 Clatheles or uakede. 1440 York Alyst. xlviii. 287 
Whanne I was clothles 3e me cledde, 1496 Dives & Paup. 
(W. de W.) 24/1 Ye sholde go sholesse & clothelesse. rg 
R. Teurnsute S?, Fames rat Wim that hath purse penni- 
lesse ; bodie cloathlesse. 1797 A/onthly Rew. XXIEE 571 
Wandering hordes, clotheless, roofless, and ferocious, 1847 
W. E. Vorster in Reid Liye 1. 193 Women and children 
almost clotheless, F -" 

Clothement. #are. Clothing, raiment. 

1889 Sat, Aev. 2 Mar. 243/2 An appropriate skeleton in 
associative clothement. 

+Clothen,«. Ots. [f.Croru sh. +-En4.] Of 
cloth; made of cloth, 

ts7o Levins A/antf. 62/41 Clothen, fannens.  ¢ 1570 
Tuysye Pride & Lowd, (1841) 15 This clothen breech. 

Clother, obs. f. ChoTHIER ; var. of CLOTTER. 

Clothes (klé»%z), sd. ~/. Forms: 1 eléSas, 
2-3 clapos, 3-4 clopes, 3- clothes, 6-8 cloaths, 
(north. 3-6 elathes, -is). Also 5-6 (dial. -9) 
closo, (5 cloysse, 6 cloese, 7-8 cloes; 5 orth. 
clase, Sc. 6 clais, 8 clayis, 8-9 claise, CLAES; 
also 4-5 clothis, clese. [The original plural of 
Crotu:—OE. cid-das, ME. clo-/hes; the 6 remain- 
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ing in the (originally) open syllable, and the p 
becoming 8 between vowels, as in clothe vb., cloth- 
ing, ete., and subsequently changing final s to =: 
cf. truth, truths, staff Staves, ete. As the singular 
cloth is not now used in the sense of ‘a garment’, 
and has received a new plural cloths for its extant 
sense, clothes remains a collcetive plural, without a 
singular; to express the latter, a phrase, such as 
‘article of clothing’, or auother word, such as 
‘garment’, is used. 

The distinction cloths, clothes, is chiefly of the xgth c. 
The ordinary 18th c. spelling was ¢/oaths (pronnunced with 
8), as in cloath =Crotne vb. 

Almost immediately after the reduction of the ME, dissyl- 
labic form to one syllable, by change of -es to «s, the 6 
began to disap in pronunciation in all the dialect types, 
as shown by the spellings close, cloes, etc. (from elothes), 
clase, claiste, claes, etc. (from north. clathes), clese (from 
clethes), These forms are still dialectal, and close (kld*z) 
is frequent as a vulgar or careless pronunciation of ¢lothes. 
All these phenomena are paralleled in other Germanic 
dialects, e.g. MHG. Adett, pl. Alefder, MDu. elee?, pl. 
cléde, F.Fris. £/#d, a hiér (for &léder), WFris. &iaed, pl. 
klean, NFris. Aidid, pl. Alge, Saterland Adah, pl. kldder, 
Wangeroog Alt, pl, Aléder. 

Examples of the reduced plural: 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 774 Vppon clese. ¢1460 Towneley 
AMyst., Jacob 46 Mete and foode And close to body. 1516 
Plumpton Corr. \ntrod. 124 ‘To beare tbe charge of hir 
close. 1563 fav. Ch. Goods, Staff. in Ann. Dioc, Lichf. 
(1863) 16,1) alter close. 1563 I’. GALE Amtide?. 1.26 Warme 
cloese. 1673 Overseer’s Acc. in Canterb, Press 27 June 7/3 
‘To Mr. frind for cloes for willan parker. 1729 Swirt Grand 
geen Debated 138 Bolly and I have thrust in our nose 
‘To peep at the Captain in all his fine clo’es. a 1845 Barna 
Ingol. Leg. Str Rupert v, Cover'd ankles and toes, In 
other respects she was scanty of clothes.] 

1. Covering for the person; wearing apparel; 
dress, raiment, vesture. 

¢ 888 K. Acrrep Boeth. xvii, Weepnu, and mete, and ealo, 
and clapas. ¢ 1000 Ags. /’s, xliv. 10 [xlv. 8] Myrre, and 
gutta, and cassia dropiad of pinum cladum [Mesp. /’s. 
hrezgium]. ¢120§ Lay. 2367 Muchel col, and clades inowe. 
a3225 Aucr. &. 14 Of ower clodes [7.7 clades] & of swuche 
binges ase der abuten ualled. ra97 R. Grouc. (1724) 566 
Cope & ober clobes. a 1300 Cursor AZ, (Gott.) 15025 Sum 
pairclethesdune. 1388 Wycur A/aft.xxii.t2 Freend, 

ou entridist thou hidir withut bride clothis?_ 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour ¥F vj, She .. arayed her with clothes of gold 
and sens nee of ryche ermynes. 1513 More Aieh. 7//, 
(1641) 192 Cloathes of gold. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 
636 ‘Thair lynning claithis, 1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 
229 Maister, ha’s my fellow ‘Tranio stolne your cloathes? 

1676 C. Hatton in //atton Corr. (1878) 128 All y* Guards 
in new cloths. 1736 Firtpinc /’asguin u. i, Provided I 
wear fine cloaths. 1747 Westey Prim. Physic (1765) 
Introd. 21 The fewer Cloaths any one uses, the hardier 
he will be, 1808 A. Parsons 7rav. iit 5x Being Sunday, 
everybody had their holiday cloaths on. 183: CARLYLE 
Sart. Kes, 1. xi, The essence of all Science lies in the Philo- 
sophy of Clothes. 1856 Emerson a Traits, Wealth 
Whe (Bohn) 11. 68 A coarse logic rules throughout all Eng- 
lish souls :—if you have merit, can you not show it by your 
good clothes, and coach and horses? 

Jig. 1655 Kant Orrery Parthen. (1676) 8 Bul not todress 
a true story in cloaths of a Romance. { wn 

b. Often in comb. with a substantive or adj. in- 
dicating purpose, ete, as ded-, body-, church-, 
swaddling-clothes, etc. (Sec under these words.) 

a Boo Corpus Gloss. 623 Cunae, cild cladas, 1585 Vestry 
#ks. (Surtees) 20 Washinge the churche clothes, vd. 

C. spec. eae to linen and other clothing which 
is periodieally washed, (See also combinations.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. x. x. (1495) 379 Asshes .. 
helpyth to wasshynge of clothes. 1§98 Suaks. Alerry IV. 
uL v. roo To carry mee in the name of foule Cloathes to 
Datchet-lane. 1878 Huxrey Physiogr. 68 When there is 
but little moisture in the air the acess dry quickly, A/od. 
Sending the clothes lo the wash. A laundress with a basket 
of clothes. : . 

td. Zo be iu any one's clothes: to be ln his place 
or position, to be he. (Cf. 2 Ais coat, skit, shoes.) 

1649 Br. Laut Cases Conse. 20 How we would wish to be 
dealt with if we were in his cloathes, 

2. Short for Swappiina-cLoTurs. (Cf, CLovts.) 

e140 Hamrote Prose 7'r. 5 Vaid in a crybe and lapped in 
clathis, 1382 Wvcetw Luke ti. 7 Sche childide her firste 
born sone, nnd wlappide him in clothis. 154: CoveRDALEe 
Old Faith Wks, 1844 1. x. 71 He [Christ] as_n very man 
was wrapped in clothes, and laid in the crib. 1754 
Smet Afdwif. 111. 453 The ignorant nurse had demand 
a fire to warm the clothes or clouts, 

3. Short for BED-cLOTHES. 

ax300 Cursor Mf, 899 (Cott.) Pair clathes (Trin. bed- 
dyng] was sa gnede and fa. 1463 Bury IWilis (Camd, Soc.) 
23 The clothes of myn that longe to y* bedde that she hath 
loyen in. 1563 Aichmrond, Wills (1853) 167 Ye cloiths of ye 
geste bede. x899 Sutaks. //en. V, 11. 1iL 24 So a bad me lay 
more Clothes on his feet. ¢1720 Prior Poems (J.), She 
turned each way her frighted head Then sunk it deep bee 
neath the clothes, 

© For clothes, cloath(e)s =eloths, see CLoTi. 

4, attrib, and Comé., as clothes-broker, -chest, 
-nouger, -spotliug, -swiminiug, -thatch, etc.; 
clothes-bag, -basket, a receptacle for clothes, 
ete., esp. those for the wash; clothes-dummy, a 
lay figure nsed to exhibit clothing on ; elothos-line, 
-rope, a cord or wire on which to hang out 
washed clothes to dry; clothes-louso, a species of 
louse which infests the elothes of the uncleanly, a 
body-louse; clothes-maiden (dia/.) = clothes- 
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horse; clothes-man,a dealer in clothes, esp. cast-off 
orsecond-hand clothes; clothes-peg, -pin,a forked 
wooden peg used to fasten linen on a clothes-line ; 
clothes-post, -prop, a post, or prop for a clothes- 
line; clothes-screen, a clothes-horse; clothes- 
stick, -tongs, a stick or tongs used by washer- 
women for turning or lifting linen while boiling ; 
clothes - wringer, a machine for wringing or 
straining the water out of washed clothes. Also 
CLOTHES-BRUSH, -HORSE, -MOTH, -PRESS. 

1879 E. Garrett House by Works 1. 78 The discarded 
collar and cuffs of yesterday were already in the *clothes- 
bag. 1828 J. W. Case in Croker Papers (1884) I. xiii. 
404 Put into the dirty *clotbes basket. 183 CartyLe Sart. 
Res. um. vi, That happy middle-state, which leaves to the 
*clothes-broker no hope either of sale or of purchase, 1871 
Smites Charac. x. (1876) 283 A *clothes-dummy at a tailor’s 
door. 1830 Marrvat A7zng's Own xii, I see two poles for 
*clotbes-lines. 1884 Afanch, Exam, 21 Nov. 5/4 To. .hang 
all the clothes, etc., on stands like large *clothes-maidens to 
be aired and fumigated. «1845 Baruam /ugol. Leg., Merch. 
Ven. Moral, When they deal with old *clothesmen. 1868 
Vares Rock Ahead ut. vii, A Jew clothesman going his 
rounds, 31868 Saf. Rev. 24 Oct. 548/1 Pretexts invented by 
the art of the decorator and the *clothesmonger for making 
fortunes out of the folly of women, 1825 Hone Lvery-Day 
Bk. ¥. 70x He turned a sunbeam into a *clothes-peg. 1866 
Harvard Mem. Biog. V1. 21 Short sticks about as large as 
*clothes-pins, 183r CARLYLE Sart. Kes. I. vy. Clothes have 
made Men of us; they are threatening to make *Clothes- 
screens of us. 1832 — Xeni. 1.16 The mere clothes-screens 
ofrank. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 159 The 
sopping, the drying, the *clothes-spoiling, the cold-catching, 
and all the small evils of asummer sbower. 1881 Dazly News 
6 June 6/8 For those wbo would like to practise tumbling in 
the water and *clothes swimming. 1831 Cariyie Sart. 
Res. I. viii. These considerations of our *Clothes-thatch. 

+Clo‘thesack. Ovs. Also -sakke, -sake. 
A bag for clothes ; a portmanteau. 

1393 Chart. Rich. I1,in Ducange s.v., xvi sellas, x Clothe- 
sakkes, duo paria cofrarum. 1466 Jfann. § Housch. Exp. 
(1841) 372 Paid for makenge of ij. keyis for the tronke and 
the clothesake, vjd@. 1548 Hatt Chren, (1809) 283 [Edward 
IV]entered into the Shippe without bagge or bagage, without 
Clothesacke or Male. 


Clo’thes-brush. A stiff brush used for freeing 


clothes from dirt or dust. 

1724 Croucn View Brit. Cust. 124 (Chambers) We say a 
round, a flat, or a square brush, clothes-brush, head-brush, 
ete. 1832 Lytton Eugene A.(L.), It..smoothsa man’s heart 
like a clotbes-brush, wipes away the dust and dirt, and sets 
all the nap right. F 

Clo‘'thes-horse. An upright wooden frame 
standing upon legs, with horizontal bars on which 
clothes are hnng out to dry or air. 

16-7 J. BeresrorD Afiseries Hunt, Life(1826) xix. xviii. 
229 You look like a clothes-horse with a great-coat stretcbed 
out upon it, just ready for the rattan. 1836-9 Dickens S%, 
Boz, Hackney-coach Stands \D.), We keep no horse but a 
clothes-horse. 1883 J. Hawruorne Dust I. 60 Wringing 
out a towel and spreading it out on the clothes-horse 
to dry. 

Clothesless (klé»-3z,lés), 2. [An alteration of 
the earlier CLOTHELESS, after CLOTHES.] Without 
clothes ; destitute of clothing. 

1868 Morning Star 24 Feb. 1873 Tristram Jfoad xviii. 
360 We turned out to find Johnson lying clothesless and 
tentless. 1880 Miss Birp Fafan I. 332 The whole clothes. 
less population stood. .in front of the house. 

Hence Clotheslessness. 

1883 Daily News 26 Feb. 5 In favour of the superior com- 
fort of clotheslessness. 1887 H. Knotztys Sk. Life Fapan 
16 This clotheslessness .. I cannot call it indecent in our 
sense of the term. 

Clo‘thes-moth. A small moth, infesting 
houses, the larva of which is very destructive to 
woollen fabrics, feathers, furs, etc., on which it 
feeds, and of which it forms its chrysalis case, 
The name comprises several species of Z7zea. 

1753 Cuambers Cyc?. Supp.s.v. Tinea, Making themselves 
cases of different materials in the manner of the Tinea or 
cloaths moth while in the worm state. pales Toop Cycd. 
Anat, 11. 867/1 Minute species, among which are the de- 
structive clothes-moths. 1885 H. C. McCook Tenants Old 
Farin 87 Pellionella, the only ‘ clothes-moth’ known in the 
United States. 

Clo-thes-press. [see Press sé.] 

1. A receptacle for clothes; properly a shelved 
recess or movable chest or case in which clothes 
are kept folded; but also sometimes applied to 
a wardrobe in which they are hung up unfolded. 

1713 Mrs. Centiivre Wonder 1. i. (Jod.), When she heard 
your voice, she ran into the clotbspress. 1822 W. Irvine 
Braceb, Hall (x849) 456 Furnished with clothes-presses, and 
pa chests of drawers, 


An apparatus for pressing various textile 
fabrics. 

Clothier (klév%Siexz). Forms: 4-6 clother, 
§ clothyer, 6 -ear, -yar, 6—- clothier. [Originally 
clother; the form in -er being apparently assimi- 
lated to words in which this ending is etymolo- 
gical: see -1#R.] One engaged in the cloth trade: 
a. A maker of woollen cloth; b. es. One who 
performs the operations subsequent to the weaving 

arch.); @. A fuller and dresser of cloth (U7. S.); 

. A seller of cloth and men’s clothes. 

1362 Lanct, P. Pi. A. x1, 18 But hit beo [cardet] with Coues 


tise as clobers dop heor wolle. 1377 /éid. B. x. 18 As clotheres 
Vor. IT. 
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kemben here wolle. ¢1470 Pod. Poems 2859) II. 285 Yt ys 
necessary to every clothyer. ¢1gx§ Cocke Loreil's B. (1843) 

Waxechaundelers, clothers, and grocers. 1§33-4 Act 25 

Ten. VITI, c. 18 (title), Clothears, or makers of wollen 
clothes. 1§38 Starkey L£ngland 1. iii. 94 The Clothyarys 
of Englond. 1g72 Gascoicne Fruits Warre_\xiii, The 
clothier coyns by carding locks of wooll. 1647 CLARENDON 
TTist, Reb, vi. (1843) 346/t Leeds, Hallifax, and Bradford, 
three very populous, and rich Towns .. depending wholely 
upon Clothiers. 1828 Wezster, Clothier, in Englishauthors, 
a man who makes cloths, .In this sense, I believe, it is not 
used in the United States; certainly not in New-England. 
In America, a man, whose occupation is to full and dress 
cloth, 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVIL. 555/2 The master-clothier 
- employs in all the different processes through which the 
wool passes in the course of manufacture, distinct classes of 
persons, who sometimes work at their own houses, and 
sometimes in the factory of the master-clothier, 186g Barinc- 
Goutp Orig. Retie. Belief 50 A tailor and a clothier. 1885 
C. Mackeson British Ada. Comp. 94 In some parts of the 
country identical titles are very differently applied. Among 
the double meanings .. [are] Clothier for Clatanaker or 
Clothes-dealer, 

Comb. Clothier-bee = CARDER-BEE. 

1864 Zntell. Observ. No. 34. 281 The solitary clothier-bee. 

Clo'thify, 2. rare. trans. To clothe. 

1749 Fietpinc Yom: Jones vin. viii, Bred up, and fed, and 
clothified. 

Clothing (klon diy), v4. sd. [f. Chor 2] 

1. The action of covering or providing with 
clothes ; dressing. 

€x200 OrMIN 19064 Inn etinng and inn drinnkinng ec, I 
clapinng and i trowwbe. 1482 A/ont: of Hveshame (Arb,) 100 
Suche thyngys as longed to her leuyng and clothyng, rggr 
Suaks. 1 Hen. VI, v. i..54 For cloathing me in these graue 
Ornaments. 1884 Zadlet 11 Oct. s92/2 The ‘clothing’ of 
two postulants of the Order of Mercy. 


b. fig. Investiture ; endowment. 


1876 Dicsy Real Prop. iii. 129 The clothing the donee with 
the actual possession of the land. 


2. concr. Clothes collectively, apparel, dress, 

¢ 1275 Lay, 3187 Ich be wole hire bi-wete, mid seolue hire 
elas (c rz0g claden}. @ 1300 Cursor A. 4655 (Cott.) And 
clahtyng on him lette he fall. ¢1440 Fork Jlys¢. xxiii. 97 
His clothyng is white as snowe. a 1600 Hooker Eecd. Pol. 
vu. xx. § 3 Holiness and purity ..do much more adorn a 
bishop, than his peculiar form of clothing. 1611 Baste Mark 
xii. 38 Beware of the Scribes, which loue to goe in long 
clothing. 186z Ruskin JAfunera P. (1880) 11 Articles of 
bodily luxury, including clotbing, 


+b. Bed-clothes. Odés. 


a1300 Cursor Af. 8599 (Gatt.) Pair clothing (Trix. bed- 
dyng, Coff. clathes] was sua nede and fa. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. U1. 35 Their skin forms excellent cloathing 
both for the bed and the body. 


te. An article of dress, a garment. Oés. 


1388 Wyctir Jfait.ix. 16 Noman puttith a clout of bostous 
clothe into an olde clothing [1382 clothe]. 


+d. Livery, uniform; a Livery Company. Qds. 

1418 in Archives of Grocer’s Company 1. 117 And all 
tho that beyn in the Clothinge schulle paye ijs. vi". 1480 
Caxton Chron, Eng. cexlii. 276 Euery man in the cloth- 
ynge of his crafte. 1g29 in Vicary's Anat, (1888) App. xiv. 
252 The Maysters .. shall nott .. Admytt any person ynto 
the Clothyng or lynerye of the same Mystere, withoute, etc. 
r6or in Kec. Borough Nottingham (1889) IV. 256 Itt ys 
ordered that the Aldermen, the Councell, and the Cloath- 
inge shall wayte on Maister Maior on Blake Monday 
yearely to Saint Ane Well. 1610 B. Jonson Adc. 1. iil, 

‘bis summer, He will be of the clothing of his companie. 


e. transf. and fig. 

@1340 Hampote Psalter x. 7 Pat comes in clathynge of 
meknes. 1579 SPENSER Sheph, Cad. Sept. 157 They. .with 
sheepes clothing doen hem disguise. 1710 Swirt 7adler 
No. 230 # 9 Words are the Cloathing of our Thoughts. 1830 
Lyeut Princ. Geol. I. 99 The. .clothing of the mammoth. 

3. A covering or casing of cloth, or the like. 
b. Mech. = CLEADING 2. 

21789 Burney fist, Afus. (ed. 2) I. ix..150 Though the 
cloathing of the jacks be in close contact with all the strings. 
188: Miss Brappvon AsfA. ix. r10 Her boat .. was drawn up 
under cover, and carefully protected by linen clothing. | 

ec. Naut. Sails; ‘the rigging of the bowsprit’. 

1798 J. Wootpripce in Naval Chron. (1799). 1. 80 All the 
timbers, and part of the cloathing, all ite rigging. 1882 
Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 47 The clothing of bowsprits are 
now all fitted with either wire or chain strops. 

+4. = Cloth-making. Oés. 

1548 Act 2 § 3 Edw. Vi,c. 13 §7 Every Person exercising 
Merchandises, Bargaining and Selling, Clothing, Handicraft 
or other Art or Faculty. xr64x in Rushw. /72s¢. Cold, in. 
(1692) I. 553 Several Towns there, where cloathing was 
exercised. 1662 Futter Worthies (1840) I. 442 Clothing is 
plied in this city with great industry and judgment. 

5. attrib, a. Engaged in or concerned with the 


making and selling of cloth. 

1594 Norpven Sec. Brit., Essex (1840) 9 Ther are within 
thi anit theis especiall clothing townes. 1647 CLARENDON 
Fist. Reb. vu. (1843) 401/1 The clothing parts of Somerset- 
shire. 1694 Cup Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 159 Prejudicial to 
the Clothing-Trade of the Kingdom in general. 1694 Lut- 
TRELL Brief Rel. (1857) II. 392 The English and Dutch 
cloathing ships were come to that citty (Smyrna]. 1759 B. 
Mawr fa, Hist. Eng. 1.119 Exported in the Fleece to the 
cloathing parts of England. 1843 Pexny Cycl. XXVIL. 551 
The West Riding of Yorkshire, the most important clothing- 
district in England, exhibits an area of nearly 40 miles by 
20 occupied by clothing towns and villages. 

b. Of or for clothes. 

e1850 Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 13x Marine clothing-room 
..to receive the clothing of the marines. 1853 STocquELER 
Military Encycl. 64/2 Colonels of regiments draw off: 
reckonings, or clothing allowance. fod. They belong to a 
clothing-club. 


CLOTTED. 


Clothing, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG2.] That 
clothes, investing, enveloping. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 67 Clethynge, vestiens, anmtucens. 1668 
Curperrer & Core Sarthol. Anat. ni. Introd. 127 The 
parts. .are some of them external and cloathing, otbers in- 
ternal and contained. 

Clo‘thless, «. 

+1. Earlicr form of CLOTHELESS, q. v. 


2. Without a cloth (e.g. a tablecloth). 

1866 Harvard Ment. Biog, ¥. 267, I sat at the head of the 
mess-table made. .of cracker-boxes, and clothless. 

Clothlet (klpplét). [f Crora+-Let.J] A small 
piece of cloth; e.g. one used as the vehicle of a 
pigment or dye. 

1859 Guiick & Times Painting 102 The pigments..were 
commonly preserved by steeping small pieces of linen cloth 
in the liquid dyes—hence called ‘clothlet colours’. 

Clo‘th-maker. A maker of woollen cloth. 

18 Wyeiie 1 Sa, viii, 13 Oynement makers, and fier 
makers, and clothmakers [1388 Ravenet Vudg. panificas}. 
63470 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 285 Merchaundes and cloth. 
makers.. he wyche makythe the poreylle to morne and 
wepe. 1§23 Firzuers. usb. § 146 If she haue no woll of 
her owne, she maye take wol to spynne of clothe-makers. 
1779 J. Haicu (¢7#Ze), A hint to the Dyers and Cloth Makers. 
1885 [see CLOTHIER]. 

So Cloth-making, the making of cloth. 

¢ 1386 Craucer Prod. 447 A good wif was ther of biside 
Bathe. .Of clooth makyng she hadde swich an haunt She 
passed hem of ypres and of Gaunt. rgog-10o Act 1 fen. 
VII, Preamb., ‘To leve the occupacion of Clothmakyng. 
1s99 Haxtuyvt Vay. II. 162 All the deceits in Cloth- 


| making. 


Clothred, obs, and dial. f. CLorreren ffi. a. 

Clo‘th-work. Work done in cloth, or of the 
nature of cloth ; bookbinders’ work in cloth. 

1674 Grew stuat. Plants 1.1. iv. § 15 The close parts of 
the [bone] Lace, which they call the Cloth-Work. 1885 
Bookseller 5 Mar. 306 Cloth work executed in the most 
artistic style. 

Clo th-wo:rker. 
of woollen cloth, 

Cloth.workers’ Company, the twelfth of the great livery 
companies of the City of London. 

1528 (Jan. 18) Charter to‘ clothworkers’ of City of London. 
1349 ict 36 4 Edw. V1, c. 2 § g The Wardens of the 
Clothworkers, or two of them at the least. 1578 Lyre 
Dodoens Wu. xxxv. 193 It .. is knowen of the Clothworkers 
and Drapers. 1630 J. Tayior (Water P.) Taylors Pastorall 
Wks. 1, 54/2 No Cloth no Clothier, no Clothier no Cloth- 
worker, Fuller, Tucker, Shearman, Draper. 1666 Preys 
Diary 6 Sept., To see Clothworkers* Hall on fire these three 
days and nights. 1839 Penny Cyc. XIV. 118/2 In the City 
of London there are 89 companies .. the first twelve are 
called the Twelve Great Companies ..12, Cloth-workers, 

So Clo'th-wo rking. 

1sgrt Ropinson tr. Afore’s Utop. 1. (Arh.) 44 Let clothe. 
workinge be renewed. 1611 Coter., Draferie, draperie ; 
cloath-selling, cloth-working. 

Clothy (kip pi), a. [f Chorn+-yl.] Of the 
nature or consistence of cloth. 

1776 Witnerine Brit. Plants (1796) IV. 307 Pileus brown 
. soft and clothy. 1819 H. Busk Banguet ut. 474 On the 
stem below, The clothy button lifts its head of snow. 

Clo‘'th-yard. The yard by which cloth was 
measured: chiefly in Cloth-yard shaft, applied in 
ballads to an arrow of the long bow. 

This is now the statute yard of 36 inches; according to 
Act 3 & 4 Edward VI c. 2 § & ‘cloth was to bee meten and 
measured by the yard, adding to every yard one inch of 
the rule’. 

c 1465 Chevy Chase 93 (MS. 16th c.) An arow, that acloth 
yarde was lang, to the harde stele halyde he. [160g Suaks. 
Lear w. vi. 88 That fellow handles his bow like a Crow- 
keeper: draw mee a Cloathiers yard.) @ 1631 Draytox 
Robin Hood, They not an arrow drew but was a cloth-yard 
long. 180g Scotr Last. Afinstr. w. xv. A cloth-yard shaft 
Whistled from startled Tinlinn’s yew. 1857 Hucues Jove 
Brown i, (1871) 1 With the yew bow and cloth-yard shaft 
at Cressy and Agincourt. 

Clot-iron, -leather: see Ciovut 8. 

+ Clot-pate. Os. =CLob-PaTE. 

1640 Wizard (N.), Me..she cald clowne, clotpate, log- 
gerhead. 1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes 1v. xi. 245 Dunces, and 
clot-pates. 

Clot-poll, -pole. [cf. CLoprott.] 

+1. (clot poll, clot-.) A thick or ‘wooden’ head. 

r6rr SHaks, Cyd. iv. it 184, I haue sent Clotens Clot- 
pole downe the streame .. his Bodie’s hostage For his re- 
turne, 

2. (clotpoll, -pole.) A CLoD-PoLE, blockhead, dolt. 

1606 Suaxs. 7'r. & Cr. ni. 128, I will see you hang’d like 
Clotpoles. 1632 Brome North. Lasse 1. vi, As I bade you, 
Clotpoll? 1876 Browninc Pacchiarotto 24 Who shieldest 
the rogue and the clotpoll ! 


Clotted (klptéd), Api. a. [f CLor v.+-ED.] 

1. Gathered into clots, clods, or lumps; coagu- 
lated, thickened. Pe 

x605 SyivestER Du Bartas t. ii, e clott ud. 
1636 eee Bashful Lover m. iii, Wash off The clotted 
blood. 180x Soutney 7kelada vu. xvi, Off be shook the 
clotted earth. 1870 Bryant //iad I. v.174- 

b. Clotted cream: = CLOUTED-CREAM, q.v. 

1878 Oxford Bible-Heips 137 The Hebrews. .made a kind 
of clotted cream by subjecting new milk to fermentation. 

2. Stuck together in or with clots; covered with 
clots (of blood, etc.). 

1725 Pork Odyss. xy. 568 The clotted feathers. 1804 J. 
Graname Saddath 595 The clotted scourge hangs hardening 
in the shrouds. a 1839 Pragp Poenrs (1864) I. 199 With a 
gash beneath his clotted hair. ; 

7 


A maker or manufacturer 


CLOTTER. 


+Clotter, 56. Obs. rare. [f, CLOTTER v.: cf. 
the variants CLoppER, and CLUTTER.) Formation 


of clots, coagulation in a soft mass. 

1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz Surg. n.vi. 61 A Wound ina joynt 
cannot endure such great clotter as that which is in the 
flesh, 1668 Cuperrer & Coie Barthol. Anat. 1. xxviii, 68 
This, or that determinate clotter of the Seed. 

+ Clotter, v. Os. Also 5 cloter, clother. 

Frequentative and diminutive from Cuot z.: cf. 

ter, siutter, etc. Cf. also CLODDER, CLUTTER, 
both app. in their origin variants of this.] 

1. zzzr, To run together in clots, to coagulate. 
Also évans. To curdle or coagulate. (The two 
constructions mcet in the pa. pple, which was 
originally intransitive.) 

1386 [see Crorrerep.] 1481 Caxton Keynard xxxiv. 
(Arb.} 100 Moche fylth cloterd in gobettis. ¢1490 Proms. 
Parv, 83 (MS. K) Cloteryn, as blode or other Iyke [1499 
Pynson, cloderyn], coagulo. 1635 Swan Spec. Af. v. § 2 
(1643) 119 The matter .. meeting with wet vapours. .clot- 
tereth together. 1700 Drypen Palamon § Arc. 1. 577 
‘The gore congealed was clottered in his hair. 

2. fig. and /ransf. To huddle together or up. 

1537 St. Papers Hen. VIII, II. 497 It were goode to ex- 
amyn the causeis of ther dyspleasors. .for yf it be clotterid 
up in an hobyll shoffe, ther endure amytie and conformytie, 
but as long as ye shalbe here. 1571 Gotoine Calon on 7s. 
xix. 1 The heavens..are not clottered together by chaunce. 

Hence + Clo‘ttering vé/. sé. 

1611 Cotcr., Concretion, compaction..curding, clotter- 
ing, fastening together. e 

+ Clottered (klptaid), fp/. a. Coagulated in 
elots; covered with elots; = CLorrep. arch. 

€1386 Cuaucer A’nt's. 7. 1887 The clothered [7.7. clot- 
ered e, clobred, clotred] blood ..Corrupteth and is in his 
Louk ylaft. 1557 Nortu Diall Princes 216 b/x ‘That clot- 
tered claye. 1560 W. Barowin Fun. Edw. V1, Caves of 
snow and clottred yse. 1567 Drant Clorace’s Epist u.i.Gv, 

3etter speach the clottred clotte of duncerie brought 10 
nowght. 1598 Cnaprman /dfad ww. 231 The clotter'd blood he 
sucks, 1640 J. Gower Ovid's Fest. 1.17 The clottered 
ground was strewed with bones. 1828 Scott F. AL. Merth 
aati, The wounds [shall] renew their clotter’d flood. 

+Clo'ttery, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [f. CLoTren sé, 

r-¥ 1) Clotty, cloddy. 

1567 Drant /lorace's /pist.\.xiv. Ev, The glebie fielde, 
and clottrie glebe with mattock thou must tame. 

Clottiness (kiptinés. rare. [f. Chorry + 
-Ness ] Clotty quality or condition. 

1877 BiackMore Lrema 111. lili. 218 Scum on the gravy, 
or clottiness, 5 

Clotting (klptin), 24/. sb. The action of the 
yb. Chot, in varions senses. 

1601 Iottann /’/iny xvin. xix. (R.), Land,. which. .needs 
the great harrowes and clotting. 1867 Smvtu Saslor's 
Word-6k., Clotting, a West country method of catching 
eels with worsted thread. 1880 J. W. Lec (ile 90 The 
clotting of the blood in the vessels’ 1881 RayMonp Adining 
Gloss,, Clotéing, the sintering or semi-fusion of ores. 

b. Comé., as clotting-beetle, + clotting-mall 
(-maule, -mell, a clod-mall. 

1483 Cath, singl. 68 A Clottyng malle, eccatoriun, 1620 
Markuam Farevo. d/ush. wu. xv, (1668) 68 What clots you 
cannot hreak with your Harrows..you shall break with 
your clotting-bectle. 1641 Best arm. Bks.(1856) 138 Two 
or three men with clottinge inelles to breake them small, 
1834 Brit, //ush. 1. 314 Any large lumps remaining. .should 
be broken with mallets, or clotting-beetles, 

Clotting, f//. a. [sec -inc*,] That clots. 

178 E. Jerxtxcuam <i/ista in Evans O. Bad/. 11. xliii. 255 
To view the raven.. Drink up the clotting blood. 

Clotty (kleti), 2. [f. Cor s6.+-v1.] Full of 
clots, inclined to clot; + formerly also=Cioppy,. 

1523 Firzners. //ush. § 15 If the barleye grounde .. be 
clotry, it wolde be beaten with malles. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
l. xviii, 28 Clottie & congeled bloud, 1666 G. Harvey 
Morb, Angl. (J. The matter expectorated is thin, and 
mixed with thick, clotty, bluish streaks, 1677 Fart Orrerv 
Art of War 49 ‘The upper part of the iGun} Powder in the 
Cask weak and clotty. 1834 Brit. //usé. 1. 507 If the land 
be..clotty, it is. .ndvantageous to pass a light roller over it. 

|| Cloture (klétir). (a. F. cézure:—OF. closture 
:—L. claustiira, a variant of clauszra, influcnced 
by efanstr-um, or by the more numerous words in 
-tiira : sce -URKE.] The French word for the action 
of closing, applied (among other things) to the 
closing of a debate in the French Assembly by will 
of a majority. Thence sometimes applied to the 
CbLosure in the British House of Commons at its 
first proposal, and (by opponents) after its intro- 


duction in 1882. 

1871 Edin, Rev. Jan. 74 Before the establishment of the 
cloture in the French Chamber, 1881 Sfectator 22 Jan. 108 
Might not an unscrupulous party chief .. use the cloture to 
arrest necessary discussion. 1882 Standard 11 Nov. s/t 
‘The spirit which finds its expression in the Cloture is iden- 
tical with that which animates the Caucus. 

Hence Cloture v. Zrams, and intr. (collog.) 

1886 Pall Mall G. 2 Sept.7/1 To try his hand at cloturing 

n the new Irish party. 1 Snaw Leprver in /fo. 
om, (Daily News 10 Nav. 35, The shutting out of all 
subsequent amendments to the one clotured. 1887 Cot. 
Notan iéid. (Pall Mall G. 24 May 11/1), You are cloturing 
us in order to make a Whitsun holiday, 

Clo-tweed. rare. [f. CLoTEsé.+ WEED.) The 
Dur-weed, Xanthium Strumarium. 

3804 Med. Fral. X11. 231 Nanthiuin,. Lesser burdock. 
Burdock clottweed. 

Clouch, obs, form of Ciutcn sé, and v. 
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Cloud (klaud), 54. Forms: 1 elid, 3 elud, 
elod, (3-4 clode, clude, cloyd, kloude), 4-6 
clowd(e, 4-7 cloude, 5-8 clowd, 3~ cloud, (6-9 
Se. elud), [In the sense ‘rock, hill’ OE. had 
cid m., early ME. clitd, later cloud; and this 
also occurs in ME. in the sense ‘clod’ (which may 
actually be as old or older than 1), The current 
sense, 3, is found first in end of 13the. and is app. 
the same word, applied to a ‘cumulns’ in the 
sky. OF. cfd was on OTeut. type *Alédo-z 
(pre-Teut. type *g/#zo'-) f. same root as CLOD, 
He original sense being ‘mass formed by ag- 
glomeration, cumulus’, In Sc. the vowel was 
shortened at an early date, giving c/a (now klxd).) 
I. Obsolete senses. 
+1. A mass of rock; a hill. 


¢ 893 K. ELrarp Oros. wi. ii, Cludas feollon of muntum. 
c1000 AELFRIC Gram, 1x. xxvii. (Z.) 53 Rupes, clud, — 
xxviii. 55 Collis, beorh od8e clud. ¢1z00 Ormin 2656 3ho 
. for anan Upp inntill hezhe cludess. ¢ 120g Lav. 8699 Swide 
wes be hul bi-clused mid cludes of stane.  /4id. 21939 Heo 
ut of cluden..comen [e 1275 hii cropen vt of cloudes]. /id. 
31880 Pat folc..wuneden in becluden. a 1ago Ovul & Night. 


toor Cnarres and cludes. a ae Cursor MM, aes 
se m 


cludes [z. x. cloudes, clodes] to sal rin For to hi 
par-in. 


+2. A consolidated mass of carth or clay, = 
ELOD, 25.3, 3b: 
ax1310 in Wright Lyric P. 44 Wormes woweth under 
cloude. ¢ 1460 Cov. Alyst. 402 Surgentes dicant, Vata! 
a! cleve asunder 3e clowdys of clay. 
II. Extant senses. 
3. A visible mass of condensed watery vapour 


floating in the air at some considerable height | 


above the gencral surface of the ground. 

Clouds are commonly classified in four kinds, cfrrns, 
cumulus, stratus, and nimbus , with intermediate kinds, as 
cirro-cumulus, etc, See these words. 

a1z00 Cursor M, 2580 (Cott.) A uoice pan thoru a clod 
(7. cloud, cloude) said. /érd. 16267 For to climbe be 
cludes all pe sunn sal haf pe might. @1300 Frag. Pop. 
Sc. (Wright) 207 Ther-as the blake clouden beoth, and other 
wederes beoth also. a1340 Hampote /'salfer xvii. 13 
Clowdes of pe aeire. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 12471 The clere 
aire ouercast with cloudys. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parz. 84 Clowde 
of be skye, aabes, nudecula, 1513 Dovcias Araeis xut. x. 
13 (ed. 1710) Ane huge bleis of flambys brade doun fel 
Furth of the cluddis. 1593 Snaks. 3 /len. VU, v. iti. 10 
Enery Cloud engenders nota Storme. 1647 Morr Song of 
Soul, App. xcii, Vapours. .closely do conspire, Clumper'd 
in balls of clouds. 1756-7 tr. Meysler’s Trav, (1760) I. 505 
Another altar exhibits the virgin Mary in the clouds. 
1846 Rusxin Mod. faint. (1851) I. u. in, iil. § 4 Clouds... 
are not so much local vapour, as vapour rendered locally 
visihle by a fall of temperature. 

b. As a substance (without 7/.: Visible con- 
densed vapour floating high in the air. 

a1y0 Hampoie Psalter cxlvii. 5 Kloude as aske he 
strewis. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Fricndship Wks. (Bohn) I. 89 
Vonder har of clond that sleeps_on the horizon. 1878 
Hoxtey DPAysiogr. 40 Vapour, previously unseen, makes is 
appearance as cloud, or mist, or fog. 

e, Often rhetorically used in f/. (also formerly 
in sing.) for ‘the sky, the heavens’. 

1300 Cursor M. 18402 Te-for pat M4 idee sa prud We 
sal stei vp vte ouer pe clode [y.r. clude, cloude, clowde]. 
1388 Wreir Ecc/us. xxxv. 20 His preyer schal neize til to 
the clowdis. ¢1400 Pestr. Troy 3873 Was never kyng 
vnder cloude his knightes more louct. 2 Suaks. Nort. 
& Ful. w.v.74 She is aduan’st Aboue the Cloudes, as high 
as Ileauen it selfe. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. 
II. 104 It treads the clouds as securely ns the adamant. 


+d. Phrase. 
¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xii. 302 He cowde not 
holde hym selfe by the clowdes, syth that his horse had 
faylled hym, 1568 Grarton CAron. II. 670, I cannot holde 
by the Clondes, for though my horse fayled me, surely 1 
will not fayle my counterpanion, 


e. Asa type of the fleeting or unsubstantial. 

te Wreuir /Zosea vi. 4 Jour mercy as a morew cloude, 
and as dewe erly passynge forth. 1568 Grarton Chron, 
II. 387 Saiyng .. that all which he mistrusted should passe 
awaye lyke aclowde. 1859 Texxvson Lancelot §& Elaine 
880 The bright image of one face. . Dispersed his resolution 
likeacloud. 1862 Ruskin Afunera P, (1880) 27 ‘The science 
of Political Economy would remain. .the weighing of clouds, 
and the portioning out of shadows. 


4. iransf. Applied to the two large nebula (Afa- 
gellanic Clouds) near the south pole of the heavens; 
and to the ‘coal-sack’ (Black Magellanic Cloud) 


at the foot of the Southern Cross. 

sss Even Decades H’, Ind, (Arb. 279 We... sawe manl- 
festly two clowdes of reasonable bygnesse mouynge abowt 
the place of the pole continually. 1 Narporouch Ace. 
Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 48 The two Clouds are seen very 
plainly, and a small lack Cloud, which the foot of the Cross 
is in, 1s always very visible when the Crosiers are above the 
horizon. 1710 Brit. Afollo (Il. No. 22. 2/1 What by 
Marriners are called Magellanic-Clouds. 1867 Savin 
Satlor’s Word-bk., Coal-sacks, An early name of some dark 

tches of sky in the Milky Way, nearly void of stars. .The 
largest patch is near the Soutbern Cross, and called the Black 
Magellanic Cloud. 1872 [see CLovp.at]. 


5. transf. A cloud-like mass of smoke or dust 
floating in the air. 


1382 Wveur Lev. xvi. 13 The swete smellynge spices putt 
on the fier, the clowde of hem and ihe breeth couer 


oddis nnsweryng place. 1611 Bistr Zeck, viii. rx Athicke ; 


cloud of incense went vp. 1697 Davoen Virg. Georg. 11. 
173 Clouds of Sand arise. 1832 Tennyson Palace of Art, 
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A statue.. —_ up.. A cloud of incense .. From outa 
golden cup. Afod. Eaveloped in a thick cloud of smoke. 


b. Zo blow (raise obs.) a cloud: to smoke 


tobacco. (collog. or slang.) 

¢1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Will ye raise a Cloud, 
shall we Smoke a Pipe? 1825 in Jameson. 1844 W. H. 
Maxwe. Sports § Adv. Scot, ui. (1855) 39 He blew a cloud. 
185g [see Biowv.gbh 

6. a. A local appearance of dimness or obscurity 
in an otherwise clear liquid or transparent body. 

1§33 Exvot Cast. Helthe (1541) 88b, ¥f they approche 
unto the byghest region of the uryne, they be named 
cloudes. 1607 TorseLt Four.f. Beasts (1673) 477 For 
clouds and other pains ia the Eye ofa Sheep, 1676 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 1134/4 A bright bay Mare .. she hath a dry cloud 
in the right eye, extending to a blindness. 1708 Morreux 
Rabelats v. xiii. (1737) 179 Crystal. .without Veins, Clouds, 
Flaws, 1800 tr. igs Chem. 1. 257, 0'00003 of the 
sulphate of soda, in the same quantity of water occasions a 
lig t cloud. 1869 Biackstore Lorna D, iii. (ed. 12) 1 

olding the long glass by the foot, not totake the cloud off. 

b. A patch of indeterminate ontline on a sur- 
face of another colour; sfec. a dark spot on the 
face of a horse. 

1606 Suaks. Ant, & Clin. i 51 Agr. He ha’s a cloud in’s 
wore Pee oe wee the ane ee that were he a he 
1675 . Gaz. No. 1039, in iron gray Nag, witha 
cloud in bis face. Eee lbid. No. 1120/4 Roay Mare.. 
with a black cloud on one side of her face. 1702 Petiver 
in PAiZ Trans. KXIII. 1566 A white Schallop with brown 
Chesnut Clouds. 

7. An innumerable body of insects, birds, etc., 
flying together ; hence /ransf. and fig. a multitude 
(of persons or things), a crowd; esp. in cloud of 
qwilnesses, tr. vépos papripow in Ileb, xii. 1. 

1382 Wryeiir //ed. xii. 1 So greet_a cloud of witnessis, 
1 Spenser F. Q.1, i. 23 A cloud of cumbrous gnattes doe 
him molest. 1667 Mitton /". £. 1.340 A pitchy cloud Of 
Locusts. 1705 ‘IT. Heaane Collect, (Oxf, Hist. Soc.) I. 112 
A cloud of Informations was brought in by ye Attorney 
General. 1748 Anson's Voy. u. v. 171 The Spaniards.. 
seeing nothing but a cloud of sail in pursuit of them. 1776 
Gipson Decl. & F.1. xxi. 602 A cloud of arrows was ae 
charged among the people. 1855 TENxyson Afand 1. 1. 
ix, With his head in a cloud of poisonous flics. a 1882 Ros- 
sett Ballads & Sonnets, Sunset Wings, Clouds of starlings, 

8. A light Ioose-knitted woollen scarf worn by 
ladies. 

a 1877 Axnin Tomas Slotted out i.6 Some cousin who 
is in sore need of a sofa rug, or a counterpane, or a cloud. 

9. Zransf, and fig. Anything that obscures or 
conceals; ‘any state of obscurity or darkness ’ (J.). 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xut. v, The .. arte of rethoryke 
. Under cloudes derke and termes eloquent. 1583 Stussrs 
Anat. Abuses (1879) 1. 186 And yet..shall it be don inuisibly 
in a clowde. 1638 Crituncw. Relig. Prot. iii. § 24. 138 
The next Paragraph, if it be brought out of the clouds. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. ut, 385 Begotten Son .. In whose con- 
spicuous count’nance, without cloud Made visible, th’ 
Almighty Father shines. 1752 H. Stewart in Scots Afag. 
(1753) Sept. 452/1 [He] went abroad under cloud of night. 
1828 Scotr #. Af. Perth iv, They break into our houses 
under cloud of night. 

b. /n the clouds: obscure, mystical; fanciful, 
nnrcal; above the range of ordinary understanding 
(generally combining the notions of obscurity and 
elevalion). (Cf. in the air, up in a balloon.) 

ream SuC oes Laws Eng. xxviii, (1739) 134 The reversion 
is inthe Clouds, but the right of Inheritance much more. 1755 
Jouxson Rambler No. 176 p11 They pry into the worlds 
of conjecture, and amuse themselves with phantoms in the 
clouds, 1832 T. Atrwooo Sf.7 May in Life (1885) xiii. 201 
In the clouds were they [the House of Lords] cradled .. in 
the clouds will they die. 

10. fg. Anything that darkens or overshadows 
with gloom, trouble, affliction, suspicion; a state 
of gloom, ctc.; also, 2 darkening of the countenancc. 

pi Lyne, Bochas 1, (1544) 14, A cloude of small tres- 
pace Made lier lorde at her to disdain. @1§72 Knox /2/st. 
Ref, Wks. 1846 I. 3 The same clud of ignorance. that lon 
hath darkened many realmes. 1594 Suaxs. Arch. (77, 0. 1. 
3 All the clouds that lowr'd vpon our house, 1601 YaRtnc- 
ton Two Lament. Traj. ww. vi.in Bullen O, Pd IV, These 
duskie cloudes of thy uniust dispaire. a 1674 CLARENDON 
Hist, Reb. xvi. (1843) 890/1 whi a in that melancholic 
Cloud, 1767 T. Ifurcnixson //ist, Prov. Mass. i, 2 A 
cloud arose..upon the affairs ofthecolony. 1862 Mrrtvace 
Rom. Emp. (1865) VAI, lix. 204 A cloud of suspicion hangs 
to this day over the head of the bistorian. 1867 Trottore 
Chron. Barset 11. |i. 131 A heavy cloud came upon the 
archdeacon’s brow. < - * 

b. Under a cloud: in trouble or difficulties; out 
of favour; with a slur on one’s character. 

e300 Song Lady Bessy (Percy Soc. No. 20), Then came 
he under a clowde That some tyme in England was full 
hee, 1662 Futter Morthies (1840) 11. 453 He was under a 
cloud at court. 21674 CLARENDON fist, Reb. xvi. (1843) 
S934 Mountague .. had lain itech in his own house 
under a cloud and jealousy of being inclined too much to 
the king. 1782 Firtoinc Amelia v. iv, I have known him 
do great services to gentlemen undera cloud. 1840 Dickens 
Barn, Rudge xxxi, Being under a cloud and having little 
differences with his relations. 

11. General combinations: a. attributive (con- 
sisting of clouds, or of cloud), as cloud-bank, 
-blanket, -cape, -cliff, cloak, -curtain, -flake, -flock, 
-gate, -tsland, -mass, -monster, -stratum, -wall, 
b. general attrib. and possessive (of or pertaining 
to a cloud or clouds), as cloud-control, -embrace, 
flitting vbl.sb., ~fold, -form, -gloom, -glory, -nymiph, 
-rifl, -serpeut, -shadow, -tentpest; C. objective, as 
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cloud-cleaver, -disperser; -dispelling, -dtviding, 
-prercing, -scaling, -surmounting, -touching ppl. 
adjs.; @. instrumental and locative, as cloud-barred, 
-born, -coifed, -compacted, -courtiered, -covered, 
crammed, -crossed, -curtained, -drowned, -eclipsed, 
enveloped, ~flecked, -girt, -laden, -led, -rocked, -sur- 
rounded, -topt, -woven, -wrapt, ppl. adjs.; @. also 
cloud-tike, adj. and adv. 

18 d; Hopesow in J. Raine A/ewt, (1858) II. 176 A *cloud- 
bank that seemed to reston the sea. 1870 Morris Larthly 
Par, III. w. 13 The *cloud-barred east. 1603 Drayron 
Bar. Wars 61 sclawdiberne care, hence vanish for a time. 
1824 CAMPBELL Poems, Scene Bavaria ii, Cloud-born 
thunder. 1899 Soliman & Persida u.in Hazl. Dodsiey V. 
296 My moist and *cloud-compacted brain. 1g91 Drayton 
in Farr S. P. £ltz. (1848) I. 135 This *cloud-couered hill. 
1855 Loner. Hiaw. 1. 159 Ascending, through the openings 
of the *cloud-curtains. 1787 Dyer Fleece 1. (1761) 57 
(Jod.) Slopes of *cloud-dividing hills. 1593 SHaxs. Lucr. 
1224 Why her two suns were *cloud-eclipsed so. 1600 S. 
Nicnoison Acolastus (1876) 62 The cursed Fates have 
cloud-ecclipst my Sun. 1840 CLoucn Dépsychus 1. ii, 10 
Masses bluc, and white *cloud-folds. 1791 Cowper /ifad 
u. 498 *Cloud-girt, who dwell’st in heav’n thy throne sub- 
lime. ¢ 1630 Drumm. or Hawrtn. Poenss Wks. 36 The 
feather’d sylvans, “cloud-like, byher fly. 1876 Rock Zext. 
Fabry. 52 Cloud-like transparent muslins. 1827 Kente Chr. 
VY. ust Sund. aft. Trin., Haughty Jericho’s *cloud-piercing 
wall, 161g J. Taytor (Water P.) Sreges Yerus., A proud, 


*cloud-scaling towre. 1781 Cowrer Retirement 79 The. 


¥cloud-surmounting alps. 182z SHELLEY Prometh, Und. u. 
i, 122 Like radiance from the *cloud-surrounded moon. 1732 
Pore £ss. Jfan 1. 100 Behind the *cloud-topt hill. 1757 
Gray Sard. iii, Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topt 
head. @x86x Mrs. Brownine House of Clouds Wks. 1883 
IIT. 69 *Cloud-walls of the morning’s grey. 1649 G. DaNiEL 
Trinarch. To Rdr. 43 The Barren *Cloud-wrapt Hill. 

12. Special combinations: cloud-ascending z., 
ascending to the clouds, as high as the clouds; 
eloud-assembler, he who collects the clouds (tr. 
Gr. vepednyepéra, epithct of Zeus in Homer); 
eloud-belt, a belt or zone of clouds; spec. = 
cloud-ring; cloud-berg, a large mass or ‘ moun- 
tain’ of cloud (after zce-derg); cloud-built a., 
built of clouds; also fg., built in the clouds; 
cloud-burst [Ger. Wolkenbruch] (U. S.), a vio- 
lent storm of rain, a ‘ waterspout’; cloud-castle, 
a ‘castle in the air’ (see CASTLE 56. 11); + ecloud- 
checking @., stopping the course of the clouds; 
cloud-compeller, he who collects (L. compellere) 
or drives the clouds, tr. vepeAyyepéra = clotd- 
assembler; also humorously, a smoker; so cloud- 
compelling a. (also in general sense, ‘that colleets 
clouds’); cloud-drift, a body of clonds drifting or 
floating through the air; cloud-field, an expanse 
of clouds ; cloud-headed @., having a ‘cloudy’ 
head or confused ideas, muddle-headed; eloud- 
kissing a., so high as to toueh the clonds; 
+ cloud-light, elonded light, dim light (also fg.) ; 
+ cloud-monger (see quot.); cloud-rack, a col- 
lection of broken clouds drifting across the sky; 
cloud-ring, sfec. the cloudy zone of calms and 
variable winds at some distance on each side of 
the equator ; cloudward,-wards adv., towards the 
clouds; eloud-world, a region of fancy or mystical 
speculation (ef. CLoup 9 b, CLOUDLAND). 

1636 G. Sanpys Paraphr. Ps. xcii. (T.), On *Cloud-ascend- 
ing Lebanon. 1791 Cowrer //fad 1. 636 To whom the 
*cloud-assembler..spake. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xi. 
1g Radiation from land and sea below the *cloud-belt is 
thus interrupted. 1879 Lowe, Poet. Wks. 388 As the 
*cloudbergs eastward blow. 19765 Gotpsm. Ess. (L.), So 
vanished my *cloudbuilt palace. 188% Chicago Times 11 
ea The village of Seven Star Springs. .was nearly anni- 

ilated last night by a water-spout or a *cloud-burst. 1888 
Scott. Leader 21 July, Twenty persons were killed by a 
terrible Cloud-burst in Virginia yesterday. 1887 LoweLL 
Democr. 95 Many .. minds found his *cloud castles solid 
habitations. 16x18 Rowtanps Sacred Mfemorie 15 A most 
hie *cloud-checking hill. 1715-20 Pore /éad xvi. 556 The 
*Cloud-compeller, overcome, Assents to fate. 1865 7imes 
23 Aug., What avails it..if everywhere..the cloud-com- 
pellers have you at their mercy? 1645 Water Poet. Wks. 
(J.), Bacchus the seed of *cloud-compelling Jove. 17. 
Tuomsox Autumn 799 Abyssinia’s cloud-compelling cliffs. 
1840 CaryLe /eroesi, More like a *cloudfield,than a distant 
continent of firm land and facts. 1559 Afirr. Mag. 6s0(T.) 
A steep *cloud-kissing rocke. 1593 SHans. Lucr. 1370 
Threatening cloud-kissing Ilion with annoy. 41536 TINDALE 
Wks. 12 (R.) That God would..deliuer them from their 
shadowes and *cloudelight. 1830 Scotr Demonol. x. gor A 
*cloud-monger, a diviner by looking up to the clouds, 1847 
Emerson Poems, Monadnoc Wks, (Bohn) I. 432 From the 
fixed cone the *cloud-rack flowed Like ample banner flung 
abroad. 1855 Loner. Hiaw., Sweeping westward .. Like 
the cloud-rack of a tempest. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
xi, 284 He has entered the doldrums, and is under the 

*cloud-ring’, 1862 Lp. Asusurton Addr. Geog. Soc. (L.), 
Hurricanes... originate in or near those hot and_densely- 
clouded spaces, sometimes spoken of as the cloud-ring. 1817 
Coeripce Lay Serm. 373 Selfish schemes of climbing 

cloudward. 1859 I. Taytor Logic in Theol, 273 As the 
eagle soars cloudward. a18g9 De Quincey Was. 1863 I. 

284 This mutilation for ever prevented it from aspiring 
*cloudwards. 1884 F. Hagrison in x9¢h Cent. Mar. sog The 
*cloud-world of the transcendental, 

Cloud (klaud), v. Also 6 clowd. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. ¢rans. 1. To cover or darken with clouds; 
hence jig., to overshadow, throw into the shade. 
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1883 SraANYHURS?T /2mezs 1.(Arb.) 51 Night. . With shaddow 
clowding earth. 1593 SHAKS, Lucr. 1007 The moon being 
clouded presently is miss’d. 1695 Buackmore /’r. Arth. wv. 
94 Light Vapours.. cloud the smiling Skies. 1725 Porn 
Odyss. xi. 20 Endless night..Clouds the dull air. 1822 Byron 
Werner 1. i. 716 The ne‘er unfelt sun (But rarely clouded). 

f& 1656 Baxter Reforined Pastor 166 Now they cloud 
the most of their seniors. @1714 Burner Own Time (1823) 
I. 288 He really clouded the King, and passed for the 
superior genius. 1805-36 S. Turner Auglo-Sax. 1. 1. 
iii, 172 The commander, whose merit..clouds every other. 

2. transf. and fig. To render obscure; to dim, 
obscure, darken. 

1513 More Asch. /7] (1641) 244 Clowded and shadowed by 
blind and insatiable ambition. 1594 H. Wicosie in Shaks. 
C. Praiseg Cloud the sence from sharpe conceits. 1720 OZELL 
Vertot’s Rom, Rep. V1. 198 Only to cloud the ‘Truth of 
Things. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. 262 Our moral 
judgement may .. be clouded. 1865 Trottore Belton Est. 
xvill, 212 The tears which clouded her eyes. 

+3. To hide, conceal, ‘veil’. Ods. 

(3623 Wepster Deuil's Law-Case iu. i, The cause why you 
live thus clouded. 1639 Funter Holy War wv. vii. (1840) 189 
Clouding himself in privateness. 1654 Eanrt Orrery 2a7- 
thenissa (1676) 762, I was necessitated .. to cloud my pas- 
sion. axgin Ken /fynnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 ILI. 292 
Which hein Fable clouded. 

4. To oversprcad with gloom, east a shadow over, 


deprive of brightness; to darken with trouble. 

1593 Suaxs. 3 Hen. VI, wv. i. 74 Your dislikes..Doth 
cloud my ioyes with danger, and with sorrow. 1646 P. 
BuLKevey Gospel Covt. 1. 161 They cloud over the glory of 
God’s grace. 1752 Jounson Kamébler No. 204 ? 2 Why 
should thy face be clouded with anxiety? 1864 Kmicut 
Passages Work. Life V1. viii. 168 Riot and outrage. .clouded 
the hopes of all honest men. 1883 Crawrorp Dr. Clax- 
dius xiii. 233 Anything in the world to cloud his happi- 
ness. 

5. To cast a slur upon, defame, asperse, sully. 

1611 Suaxs. Wnt, 7.1. ii. 280 To heare My Soueraigne 
Mistresse clouded so. 1652 J. Wapswortu tr. Sandoval’s 
Wars Spain 279 Hee had clouded his reputation by not 
succoring Tordesillas. 1746 Cold. Kec. Penn. V. 51 Your 
Annals would not have been clouded by a black and most 
unnatural Rebellion. _ 

6. To diversify with patches of colouring of un- 
defined outline. (Cf. Croup sé. 6 b, CLOUDED 2.) 

1710 SteELE Tatler No. 103 ? ‘a I bid him produce his 
Cane in Court. .and. .finding it to be very curiously clouded, 
etc. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 72 To cloud the In- 
dostan calicoes with many colours. 1816 Sincer //ist. 
Cards 50 The backs are gilt or rather clouded with gold. 

IL. cnr. 

7. To become ‘cloudy’ or dim; to become over- 
cast with clouds. Const. over, uf. 

1s62 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 133 As wether 
cleerth, or cloudth, so must men take. 1840 R. Dana Bef 
Mast xxxii. 121 In half an hour it clouded up. 1886 H. B. 
Wueatwey in Antiguary Feb. 60/1 Crystal clouded if evil 
was about to happen to the wearer. fod. The day is 
clouding over. 

8. fg. To become gloomy; to darken. 

1588 Soaks. L. L. Lv. ii. 731 Worthies away, the Scene 
begins to cloud. 1648 Petition East. Assoc. 30 Calamities, 
that are now .. clouding round about us, 1858 FRoupE 
Hist. Eng. 111. xiii. 186 When hopes of peace with Eng- 
land bad finally clouded. 

Cloudage (klawdédz). rare. [see -acr.] 

1818 CoLeRIDGE Ke. (1836) I. 205 A blue islet of ether in 
a whole sky of blackest cloudage. «@ 1834 /éid. IV. 432. 
1834 — Biogr. Lit. (1847) 1. 321 The moon in the scud 
and cloudage of a breezy November night. 

Cloudberry (klauwdberi). [app. f. Choup sé., 
sense 3+ Berry. The name appears not to be of 
popular origin; but exact information as to its first 
nse is wanting. Some have conjectured that it is 
from cloud in the sense of ‘rock, hill’, but app. 
without any evidence.] 

a, The ‘berry’ or frnit of Rubus Chamamorus. 
b. The plant, a small erect sub-shrub allied to the 
raspberry, growing on high mountains in Wales, 
the north of Britain, and the north of Europe, and 
bearing one large white terminal flower, and a 


large well-flavoured orange-coloured fruit. 

1597 Gerarpe Herbal i. clvi, Of Cloud-berrie. This 
plant groweth naturally upon the tops of two high Moun- 
taines..one in Yorkshire called Ingleborough, the other in 
Lancashire called Pendle. .where the cloudes are lower than 
the tops of the same all winter long, whereupon the people 
of the countrie haue called them Cloud berries. 1633 T. 
Jounson APs. Gerarde’s Herbat 1630 This Knot, Knout 
or Cloudberrie (for by all these names it is knowne to vs 
in the North). 1743-5 R. Pococke Jvav. (1886) 46 Near 
Settle ws a sort of dwarf bramble, the berry of which 
they call cloud-berry, and the common people cnute-berry. 
1846 Sowerby Brit, Bot. (1864) LI. 159 A sprig of the Cloud- 
berry is the badge of the ne land clan Mac Farlane. 

atirié, 1856 Suamp in Knight Sh. & his Friends 181 
Among a flock of cloudberry bushes on the hillside. 

Cloud-capt, aened (klau‘dkzept), a. Capped 
with clouds; having clouds about its snmmit. 

x610 Suas. Temp. 1. i. 152 The Clowd-capt Towres, the 
gorgeous Pallaces. 1825 Sourney Paraguay Proem., From 
many a rock and cloud-capt height. 1860 Mavay Prys, 
Geog. Sea xi. § 509 Islands only a few hundred feet high are 
generally cloud-capped in the trade-wind regions. 

Clouded (klau-déd), 4/2. [f. CLoup v. + -ED.] 

1. Covered, surronnded, or obscured, by clouds ; 
situated in the clouds. 

1899 Br. Hate Sat., Defiance to Envie 64 And vainly 
faint in hopelesse following The clouded paths her native 
drosse dentes. @1635 Naunton Frag. Reg. (Arb.) 4x A 
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clouded setting. 1667 Mitrox ?. £. w. 607 The Moon 
Rising in clouded Majestie. 1813 Scott Rokeby v. xxxvii, 
The clouded heaven lowered bloody red. 

2. a. Having cloud-like markings. Clouded 
Yellow Butterfly: a butterfly of the genus Colias, 
esp. C. Edusa. 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1685/4 A mix’d Stuff Suit, and 
clouded Stockings. 1712-4 Pore Rafe Lock w. 124 The 
nice conduct of a clouded cane. 1725 — Odyss. v. 302 The 
handle .. Wrought of the clouded olive’s easy grain. 1796 
Hull Advertiser 5 Mar. 2/2 A lot of Clouded Silks. 1807 
Craspe Par. Regu. Wks. 1834 [L,187 And thus with clouded 
cane, a fop complete He stalked. 1829 Buttessly Collectors 
Vade mec. go-1 Colias Helice, White Clouded Yellow. 
Cotias Hyale, Pale Clouded Yellow. 

b. Of transparent bodics: Having patches 
of dimness or obscnrity, dimmed (ef. 5d. 6 a). 

1693 Reppine in PA. Trans. XVII. 659/2, I have sent 
you..a few of the Pearls, though clouded and little worth. 
1999 G.Smitn Lador. 1. 382 Stir it well. .to prevent its heing 
clouded. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop Afrs. Haléid. un. xii. (1888) 
374 Through clouded spectacles. 

3. fig. Of the mind: Darkened or obscured (by 
ignorance, cte.). Of ideas or pereeption: Obscure, 
dim, indistinct ; mystical. 

1628 J. Preston Serne, def. his May. (1630) 2 No ground 
in scripture for their clouded .. opinions. 1783 Mason Dx 
Fresnoy's Art Painting Wiii. (RO, No beauty beaming on 
his clouded mind. 1819 Worvsw. Waggoner mn. 12 Ben- 
jamin, with clouded brains. 

b. Involved in obscurity. 

1641 Muton Ch, Discif. 1. (1851) 29 There be .. some 
places in those Books that remain clouded. 1762 J. Drown 
Poetry & Alus. (1763) 92 ‘This.. hath opened to us an in- 
volved and clouded Subject. : 

4. fig. Darkened with any passion or trouble; 
gloomy. 

1682 N. O. Botlean's Lutriniu. 176 Clouded courage once 
again shone clear. 1725 Pork Odyss. xvi. 361 With clouded 
looks, a pale assembly sate. 1866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. fo.res 
11g She sits with a clouded brow. 

+ Clouden, ¢@. Obs. vare. [see -EN.} Of cloud. 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 6195 (Cott.) Wit cluden [7.». clouden, 
clowdyn] piler on dai light, Wit firen piler on be night. 

Cloudery. nonce-wd. [f. Choup sé. +-ERY.] 

1865 Cartyty Freds. Gt. VI. xvi. ii. 149 Small head, and 
countenance losing itself in a cloudery of head-dress. 

Cloudful (klaudfil), a. rar. [f CLoup 5d, + 
-FUL.] Full of clouds, cloudy, clouded. 

(Quot. rgro is very doubtful.) 

{c1410 Hoccteve Aloder of God 109 (Phillipps MS.) To 
wasshe away our cloudeful offense [v.7. our cloud full of 
offence].] 1839-48 BaiLey Festus xx. 243 ‘The mind, when 
in a dark, hot, cloudful state. 

Cloudily (klawdili), adv. [f. Crovpy +-ry2.] 

1, In a cloudy manner; dimly, obscurely; with 
darkened prospeets. 

1651 Baxter /nf. Baft. 35 What..is this..that Mr. T. so 
cloudily talks off? 1656 Cowrey Dawrders iw. xxii. stole, 
When they [stones] looked dimly and cloudily. 1792 Burxe 
Corr. (1844) 11T. 433 Things look cloudily for the arésto- 
crates. 1870 Hawtuornxe Eng. Note-Bks. (1379) I. 248 
This morning opened cloudily. 

+2. (2?) Ina crowd or swarm (ef. CLovup sé. 7). 

1731 A. Hine dv. Poets xxv. 5 Crowds of busy Cyphers 
Who .. Cloudily bustling, fill’d a Realm alone. 

Cloudiness (klawdinés). [f. Choupy + -NEss.] 
State or quality of being cloudy, in various senses. 

Ll. Zt. and ¢rausf. (see CLOUDY 2, 3, 4). 

1594 PLar Jewell Hor. Divers New Exp. 56 The steines, 
filth, and clowdinesse that maketb them .. so darksome. 
1610 Markuam Afasterp.1. xiv. 39 Cloudinesse of the vrine. 
1668 D. Smurn Voy. Constantinople in Misc. Cur. (1708) 111. 
7 The Rock of Lisbon. .was scarce discernible by reason of 
the cloudiness of the Weather. 1805 W.Saunpers J/ 2. 
Waters 340 Prussiat of potash instantly produced a blue 
cloudiness. 1870 Morris Zarthly Par. m. 282 The day 
seemed changed to cloudiness and rain. 

2. fig. (see CLoupy 5, 6.) 

a 1600 Hooxer Serm. Pride (1617)77 When they are able 
to appale with the cloudinesse of their looke. 1647 CLAREN- 
pon Hist. Red. u. (1843) 61/2 Cloudiness..and trouble in hi» 
countenance. 1779-8r Jounson ZL. P. Wks, 1816 X. 22 
Scholastick cloudiness still hung about bim, 1837 Hatram 
Hist. Lit. m. iii. § 25, The cloudiness of his expression in- 
creases as we proceed. 

Clouding (klawdin), v7. sb. [f. Choup v. + 
-Inc!.] 1. The action of the verb Coup. 

1654 WuitLock Zootomia 269 History .. tainted with 
cloudings of Truth. 168% Cotvit Whigs Suppltc. (2751) 128 
For all thy frownings and thy cloudings. 1707 Hearne 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 11. 20 More expedient for y* cloud- 
a than clearing of the Scriptures. — 

. concr, & A cloudy marking. b. A cloudy 
streak or part in a clear substance. (Mostly 
in fl.) 

1849 Rusnin Sev. Lamps iv. § 40. 131 Variable, cloudings 
in the most vivid colour. 1870 — Lect. Art vi. 155 ‘The 
cloudings of the tortoise-shell. 1883 Century Mag. Sept. 
719/1 Being a mountain streamlet, it bears along. .rootlets, 
scales of mica, cloudings of earthy substance, etc. 

Clouding, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1nc 2.] | That 
clouds ; that is becoming clouded or dim. 

1870 SWINBURNE Ess. & Stud. (1875) 352 The old strength 
of sight and of flight had passed from weary wing and 
clouding eye: 

+Cloudiously, adv. Obs. rare. In a clouded 
or veiled manner; obscnrely. 

1602 Warner 44. £ng.(1612) Epit. 392 Not forgetting .. 
to preferre, amongst his priuate Friends openly, and the 
Vulgars cloudiously, his Title to the ete 
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Cloudland (klaudlaénd). poet. and rhetor. 

1. The region of clouds ; a ‘landscape ’ of clouds. 

1817 Coreripce Sibyl, Leaves, Fancy in Nubibus, Go 
From mount to mount through Cloudland. 1866 Kincstrv 
Herew, Prelude 12 Such cloudlands and sunrises as can be 
seen nowhere else. 1888 fal! Mal! G.15 Sept. 5/2 Break- 
neck adventures into ‘ Cloudland’ [in balloons). 

2. fig. A region of fancy, myth, or unreality. 

1847 Lewes /f7st. Philos. (1857) 11. 535 A yawning gulf 
of Scepticisni, or a baseless cloud-land of Idealism. 1865 
Parkman Champlain i, (1875) 170 To leave this cloudland 
of tradition, and approach the confines of recorded history, 

Cloudless (klaudlés’, a. [f Croup sd, + 
-LESS,] Without a cloud, unclouded, clear. 

a1g98 Peece David & Bethsabe ad fin., The cloudless 
morning. 1605 Sytvester Du Bartas uw. in. iii. (Grosart) 
1.189 Rainlesse, their soil is wet, and Cloud-lesse, fat. 1671 
Mitton Sassou 1696 His cloudless thunder. 1791 Cowren 
Odyss, xiv. 360 A cloudless gale Propitious blowing. 1878 
Iuxrey (’Aysiogr. 53 Dew is .. most copious on a cloudless 
night. Zé 1867 Miss Brappon Aufert Godwin 1. i. 2 
Whose life has been cloudless as one long summer's day. 

Hence Cloudlessly a/v., Cloudlessness. 

1869 Ruskin OQ. of Air § 157 His life.. passes away cloud- 
lessly. 1852 D. Morr focms, Afay-day iv, The same blue 
sky, Whose arching cloudlessness blest the eye. 1876 L. 
Touremacue in Fortn. Rev. Mar. 352 Somelimes..the uni- 
formity of cloudlessness became wearisome. 

Clondlet (klandlét). [ff Croup sé, + -Let, 
dim. snffix.) A little cloud. 

1788 Corerince First Advent of Lowe 2 Eve's first star 
thro’ fleecy cloudlet peeping. 1850 ‘V'exnyson J Meat. 
Conclus. xxiv, A shade falls on us like the dark Froni little 
cloudlets on the grass. 1872 Proctor £ss. Astron. ii. 20 
Mulltitudes of slar-cloudlets scattered among the myriads of 
Ininute stars which produce the milkylight Hane Magellanic 
Clouds. 1885 Sines 10 Apr. 5/5 The war cloudlet vanished 
as quickly as it had risen. 

+ Cloudly, @. Ods. nonce-wd. Cloud-like, of 
the nature of a clond. 

1621 Lapy M. Wrotn Urania 178 The dayes are darke, 
the nights opprest With cloud’ly weeping for my paine. 

Cloudscape (klawdskeip, -skép). rare. [f. 
Cioup sé., after landscape.) A scene coinposed of 
clouds, whether actually or in a painting. 

1880 Yimes 5 Oct. 6 6 In the various branches to which 
Deere Is now {applied]..in portrailure, landscape, 
seascape, cloudscape. 1886 J, J. Hissev Ou Box Seat 186 
Affording the inost glorious sea-scapes and cloud-scapes. 

Cloudship: see -sHip. 

Cloudy (klaudi, ¢. [f. CLoup sé.+-¥: OF. 
had ¢/:édiz froin cliid = Con 1.] 

+1. Rocky; hilly. Oés. 

¢ 893 K, AELrrep Oreos. 1.1, Norpmanna land. .is on suinum 
stowum swyde cludiz. ¢ 1200 Orin 2734, I cludi3 landess 
munniess. 2 1400-50 4 le.cander 4863 Clozes at was cloude, 
he clynterand torres, Rochis & rogh stanes, rokkis vnfaire. 

2. Of cloud ; of the nature of cloud. 

1300 St. Braman 495 Cloudi and berninge smoke. 1535 
Coverpary /’s. xcix. 7 [le spake vnio them out of the 
cloudy piler. 1635 N. Carrenrer Geog. Del. u. iii. 47 By 
reason of raine and clowdy vapours. 1667 Mitton f. £. 
. 930 Thence... As in a cloudy Chair, ascending rides. 1746 
CoLtns Ode Fear 38 Wrapp'd in thy cloudy veil. a 1861 
Mrs. Browsine /fouse of Clouds Wks. 1883 Hl. 69, I would 
build a cloudy house For my thoughts to live in. 

b. Of or pertaining to the clouds. 

1626 Bacon Syfia (1677) § 663 The moisture of Snow is 
the finest moisture, for it is the Froth of the Cloudy Waters. 
1635 Swan Sfec. M, iv. § 2 (1643156 The out-spread firma- 
nent either is ended in the cloudie region, or is further ex- 
tended. 1818 Byron CA. f/ar.iv.i, A thousand years their 
cloudy wings expand, 1857 Hl. Reep Lect. Eug. Poets U1. 
xv. 202 That tradition which has come down .. upon the 
cloudy wings of three thousand years. 

3. Characterized by the presence of clouds ; 
abounding in or full of clouds, 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 115. 467 Whan pe day is dym 
and clowdy. ¢1440 Prous. Parv. 84 Clowdy, or fulle of 
clowdys, wudbidus. 1562 J. Herwooo Prov, & Epigr. (1867) 
81 Cloudy mornynges turne to cleere after noones. 1697 
Drvpen ee corg. Wt, 310 Like Boreas.. when.. He 
sweeps the Skies, and clears the cloudy north. 1849 Loncr. 
Seaside, Twilight, The twilight is sad and cloudy. 

4. Not transparent or clear. 

1587 Gotoinc De Mornay xiv. 215 This Minde..one day 
shal see clearely and_not by these dimme and clowdie 
spectacles. 1 Confinement, a Poem 18 Cloudy Ale goes 
round. «a16g1 Bove (J.), | saw a clowdy diamond, 1 
G. Smitu Labor, E148 Tie pate would be cloudy and Ra 
of blisters. 1878 Huxtey Péysiogr. 82 Pour a little vinegar 
into the cloudy liguid. 

b. Having cloud-like markings, clouded, 

1676 Lond. Gas. No. 1131/4 A large grizle gray Gelding... 
has a cloudy face. 1915-20 Pore /é/ad x11. 767 An olive’s 
cloudy grain the handle made. 

+c. Dim, obseure, faint. Obs. rare. 

1551 Recorve Cast. Anowd, (1556) 272 The first greatnes, 
the seconde... the syxte, vnder whiche they are that be 
called Cloudy starres. 1594 Buunpevin £-verc, ui, 1. xxiii. 
(ed. 7) 328 Fourteene [stars]..whereof five be called cloudy, 
and the other darke, because they are not to be seene but 
of a very quick and sharpe sight. i 

5. fig. Darkened or clouded by ignorance, ctc. ; 
(of ideas, perception, language) dim, obscure, in- 
distinct ; not clear, 

1400 Test. Love Prol. (1560)272/2 That I so unwoorthely 
clothed all togither in the cloudie cloude of unconning. 
1999 Hawes Past. Pleas, Introd, v, With cloudy fygures 

¢ {Lydgate) cloked the trouth of all his scryptures. 1581 
Stoney Avol Poetrie (Arb.) 52 The Listorian .. can, in the 
cloudy knowledge of mankinde, hardly escape front many 
lyes, 1649 Sounds Publ Obed, (1650) 52 ‘Vhat Oath is 
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Cloudy..and so cannot be justly called its owne interpreter. 
1724 Watts Logic 11. iii. § 3 Their thoughts .. have some- 
thing confused and cloudy in them. 1847 Lewes //ist. 
Philos, (1867) 11. 264 A cloudy writer. 

6. fig. Darkened by misfortune, gricf, anger, fore- 
bodings, etc. ; full of gloom or trouble ; gloomy, 
sullen, frowning. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth.1.i.4, Fortune clowdy hap chaunged 
hir disceyuable chere to mewarde. 1561 T. Hosy tr. Cas- 
tiglione’s Courtyer Ww. Kiiijb, Cloudy and troublous heaui- 
nesse. 1650 Butwer Anthropouiet. 64 ‘The Scithians. .have 
all cloudy foreheads. 1670 Cotton £sfernon UL xi. 593 
The Battel of Fontarabie .. prov'd cloudy, and malevolent 
to the French Renown, 1726 Woprow Corr. ee TEL 33: 
The state of things with us is very cloudy. 1859 ‘Tennyson 
Merlin & Vivien 154 Vivien .. Would fain have wrought 
upon his cloudy mood. 

+b. Of persons. Oés. 

1593 Saks. Lucr. 1084 Cloudie Lycrece shames her selfe to 
see. 1605 — Macd. 11. vi. 41 ‘The clowdy Messenger turnes 
me his backe. 1706 Locan in Pa. f/ist. Soc. Ment. X. 132 
Yet the Govr. went out very cloudy. 17x: SHarress. 
Charac. (1737) |. 29 The Jews were naturally a very cloudy 
People, and wou'd endure little Raillery in anything. 


7. Under a cloud of disgrace ordisrepute; ‘shady.’ 


collog. 

1886 Stevenson Pr. Otfou. ii. 87 A..lady of a dishevelled 
Beall wife. .of a cloudy count. , 

. Comb. as cloudy-eyed, -headed, -lopped, adjs. 

1596 Firz-cerrrav Sir #. Drake (1881) 38 The Pyranean 
cloudie-topped mountaines. 1676 Loud. Gaz. No. 1117/4 A 
bright dun Mare... cloudy headed. 1710 /did. No. 4719/4 
A middle sized thin and cloudy-ey’d Woman. 

Clough (klof, klau). Forms: 1 *eléh, 3-4 
clo3, 4- clough, (§ cloghe, clow, 5-7 clowgh),. 
fi. 1 *elézas, 4 clo3es, cloughes, clous, 5-6 
clowes, cloes. .J/od. dial. cluff, cloof, clufe, 
clow, cloo; also Sc. Cieucy q.v. [Represents 
an OE. *cléh, cléges, prob. = OHG. &/éA (Sievers). 

‘The Lancashire pronunciation cloof (cf. enoef=enoughihas 
given rise to an erroneous notion that this word is related 
to leel. 40/7 or Du. £loof ‘clef, rift’, with which it cannot 
possibly have connexion. The phonetic history and dialect 
forms clearly show that it is parallel to dough, cnough, 
plough, tough, ete., from OK, -6k. That ¢/éh existed in 
OE, 1s also shown by the numerous ancient proper names in 
Clough., -clough, -cleuch. Vhe parallel OHG. £144 in AUAA- 
uedd¢e (Foersiemann El. 371) confirms the view of the Rev. 
A. L. Mayhew (Acadety, 31 Aug., 7 & 21 Sept. 1889) that 
OF. ?cléh represented an OTeut. “&Zih- from Alanyxo-, and 
thus stood in ablaut-relation to Ger. Adinge, OHG. chéingo, 
a clough (pre-Teut. root *glenk-); cf, Hanc.] 

1. A ravine or valley with steep sides, usually 
forming the bed of a stream or torrent. 

a 1300 Cursor AM. 17590 (Cott.) pir cauif Tuus sent into 
clinttes and into clous to seke ies. ¢1320 Sir Tristr. 1761 
In toa grisly clou3 Pai Sey maiden ae € 1420 Anturs 
of Arth, xii, Of poundes, of ploes. .of cliffes, of cloes [other 
rimes drocs, groes=brows, grows]. ¢1440 Fork Alyst. xv. 
52 And kepis pis catell in pis cloghe.  1§1§ Scot. Field 592 
in Chetham Sfrse. 11, And Killed them like catiffes, in 
clowes all aboute. 1§74 Rosixsos Actweard Wickedness, In 
hill, dale, and clough..in smooth orin rough. 1605 VER- 
steGan Dee. Intell. ix. 285 A clough or clowgh, is a kinde 
of breach or valley downe a slope from the side of a hill, 
where commonly shragges, and trees doe grow. 1674 Ray 
N.C. Words 19 Clough, a Valley belween two steep hills. 
1813 Hous Queen's Wake 228 The day-sky glimmered on 
the dew. . And lurked in heath and braken clough [=cleugh]. 
1834 H. AtnswortH Rookwood (1864) 23 Like a willeouthe: 
wisp, or a boggart of the clough. 1855 Wavuon Lane Life 
11857) 19 Descending into some quiet little clough. 1870 
Hawtuorne Lug. Note-Bks, (1879) H. 310 There is a deep 
clough or dell. 1876 IWhrtby Cie Cleugh, or clufe, a 
rocky glen. Cilufe-sled, the slope or slide of the chasm. 

+ 3. Occasionally it scems to have been =’ cliff’. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth.941 The kyng coveris be cragge wyth 
cloughes fulle hye. @ 1400-s0 Alevander 4863 Hoge hillis 
pam beforn, Clozes at was cloude, he clynterand torres. 
©1438 Torr. Portugal 542 He herd the dragon, ther he lay 
Vndyr-nethe a clow [vines he drowe, swowe, i-nowe.}. 

Clough, erroneous spelling of Corr, Clow. 


+Clonght, a. pple. Obs. [App. pa. pple. of 
cloche, Ciuteu, like claght, clight, cleght, from 
Creacit, Critci.] Stuck, fastened, held fast. 

2a 1400 Chester Pl. (1847) H, 100 Why were I not deade 
to daie Cloughte and clongen under claye. 

Clought(e, obs. form of Cou. 

Clouing =clowing: see CLOW v. 

Cloum., Cloun-: see Cium-, CLuN-. 

Clour (kliiez), 56. Sc. and north. dial. Also 8 
clowr, 9 cloor. [Cf. ON. 4/ér a scratch (deriv. 
of &£/5 claw); in Shetland c/oor in same sense; 
but the meaning of the gencral northern word 
makcs its identity with thts doubtful.] 

1. A swelling or bump (on the head) caused by a 
heavy blow which does not break the skin. 

ase Dunsar Ballad Kynd Kittok 32 Sanct Petir hat hir 
with a club, quhill a gret clour [7fure-cuds. sour, pour] Rais 
in hir heid. 1915 Penxecuik Poents, Truth's Trav. 94 
(Jam.) All his head was full of clowrs. [1866 EpsonpsTon 

loss. Shetland (Philol. Soc.), Cloor, a scratch, as that 
made by a pin or by the claws of a cat.) _ 1876 Ronixson 
Whitby Glossy Clour, or Cloor..a lump raised by a blow. 

2. i heavy blow or knock such as would raise a 
buinp (on the head). 

1785 Burns £f, WW, Sinipson Postscr. vii, Frac less to mair 
it gaed to sticks; Frae words an’ aiths to clours an’ nicks, 
1815 Scott Guy M, xxiii, My head can stand a gay clour. 

b. transf. A dint or bash made in anything. 

1808 Jamitson, Clour, a dint caused by a blow. 28ax 
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CLOUT. 


Blackw, Mag. X.6 Her great adventure. . but for her open- 
hearted innocency, would have left both cloors and dunkles 
in her character. J/od. Sc. Your hat’s got a clour. 

Clour (kliiez), v. Sc. and north. dial. [f. prec. 
sb.) ¢raus. To raise a lump on (the head) with a 
heavy blow or knock, to knock on the head; to 
bash, dint (metal, etc.). Hence Cloured ff/. a. 

1715 Ramsay CArist’s Kirk Gru. ii, Blyth to win aff sac 
wi’ hale banes Tho’ mony bad clowr'’d pows. 1785 Poents 
Buchan Dialect 12 (Jam.) While mine [targe) wi’ many a 
thudd is clowr'd. 1816 Scott Old Mort. xiv, Twa or three 
chields wad needs fight .. and they got their crouns weel 
cloured. 1874 Sunday Mag. 823 They. .strike their heads 
against one of his eternal laws and get them well cloured. 
1876 Rosinson Wastby Gloss. sv., ‘Clour his crown’, said 
of a good-humoured t tof a knock on the head, 

Clour, Cloury, var. of CLowrE, CLAuRIE a. 

Clouse, sluice, dam: see CLow. 

Clouster, obs. form of CLUSTER. 

Clout (klaut), sé.) arxch.anddia/, Forms: 1 clit, 
3 clut(e, 4-clout. (Also 4 orth. clotes, 4-7 
clowt(e, cloute, 5-6 clought, ?clot(t in conzb., 
6 clutte.) [OE. ciét; cf. 14th. Icel. Altitr ‘a 
kerchief’ (?not native), Sw. 4/ut, Norw. and Da. 
Aiud clout, rag, tatter, shred. Ir, c/ud, clutd, Gael. 
clud, Welsh chwvt are all from English (Rhjs). 
The OE. points to an OTcut. *4/#/o-c, pre-Teut. 
type *g/ido'-s from same root as CLoT, CLEAT 
ome ta *clawdomt). The original sense 
would therefore be something like ‘ lunp, piece of 
stuff’; from an early period the word has been 
applied especially to a patch or piece of cloth, 
and so to a cloth (CLOTH 1-3) in a somewhat 
depreciatory sense. But sense 2 retains some of 
the original wider meaning, and relationship with 
Curat. It has becn doubted whether sense 7 
belougs to this word, though a parallel devclop- 
ment of sense is found under CLop.] 

I. geu. Piece, patch, flat piece, shred. 

1. A piece of cloth, leather, metal, etc., set on 
tu mend anything; a patch. arch. and dial. 

azoo Epinal Gloss. 789 Pittacium, clut. ¢ 1380 Wrcur 
Sel, Wks. TEL 350 Ajens Cristis sentence, bei sewen an old 
cloute in newe cloip. c1qgo Promp. Parv. 84 Clowte of 
clothe, scrutum. fbid. Clowte of a schoo, pictasfum. 1 
Mirr. Mag., induct. xxxvii, Cloutes and_patches piece: 
one by one. 1570 Levins Janif. 228/32 The clout set on 
a garment or on a shoe, cento. 1719 D'Urrev Pills (1872) 
IIL. 249 ‘ Leather Bottel’ Out of the side you may cut a 
Clout, To mend your Shoe when worn out. 

2. A plate of iron: esp. (in more recent use) 
one fixed on some part of a plough, on an axlc- 
tree, orona shoe, to prevent wear. (Cf. Creat 4.] 


Obs. exc. dial. 

a 1000 /fomilies (Thorpe) 1. 424 (Bosw.) Isenan clutas hate 
glowende. 1483 Cath. Angl. 69 A Clowte of yrne, crusta 
Jervea; whi plate. 1485 Juv. in Ripon Ch. Acts. 373 ij 
wayneclowtes & ij ploghclowtes. 1523 Firzners, //usd. § 5 
An axiltre clout, with viii. waincloutes of yren.  1§73 
Tusser //nsé. (1878) 36 Two ploughs. .with ground cloutes 
and side clouts for soile that so tares, 1594 R. Clarew] 
Godfrey ef B. (1881) 21 Who yron wont Cres and clots 
t' apply. 14 Fr, Bk, of Rates 76 Nails, Clouts, and other 
afalll Trdh- Vork, per roo weight oo12. a18ag Forsy, 
Clout, an iron plate on a shoe=Cleat. 1866 Rocrrs Agric. 
& Prices ¥. xxi. 546 Clouts were tbin and flat pieces of iron 
used_to strengthen the box of the wheel. 

+3. A small piece or shred produced by tear- 
ing or rending; in later use chiefly a shred of 
cloth, a rag (as in 4). Ods. 

crgas £. E. Allit. P. B. 367 Mony clustered clowde clef 
alle in clowtez, To-rent vch a Moo fbid. B. 965 
Clouen alle in lyttel cloutes be clyffez. 1380 Sir Feruend, 
4533 Al his hod [he] to taar to cloute. ¢1386 Cuavucer 
Merch. T. 709 Sche rent it al to cloutes. 1600 Dexxer 
Shoemaker's Holiday 65 Touch not a rag lest I and my 
brethren beat you to clowtes. a16z5 Frercner Wonren 
Cleased \. i, All his louts Beat (as the proverb seemly says) 
to clouts. 

IL spec. Piece of cloth, a cloth. 

4. A piece of cloth (¢sf. 2 small or worthless 
piece, a ‘rag’); a cloth (csp. one put to mean 
uses, ¢.g, a dish-clout). arch. and dial. 

azrsas Ancr. R. 212 Pe deoflen schulen pleien mid ham.. 
& dusten ase enne pilche-clut. ¢12a75 Death 68 in O. £. 
Misc. 172 Me nimed licome and preoned in a clut. 
cigoo Maunpev. xviil. 196 Pei gon all naked saf a 
lityll clout pat pei coueren with..hire membres. 1483 
Caxton G. de ia Tour Gib, The clowte of the kechyn 
wherwith men We bd ayssites and platers. 1531 Eryor 
Gov. \. xxiii, (1883) 1.° 247 The good husbande .. set- 
tethe up cloughtes ..to feare away birdes, 1562 J, HEy- 
woop Prov, & Efpigr. (1867) 79 Ye can geue me your 
blessyng in a clout. 1590 Greene Neter too late (1600) 
98 Marrie her (my Sonne) and thou shalt haue my beni- 
zon in a clowte. /did. 114 Hf you match with mee, old 
Calena my mother hath that in a clowte that will doo vs 
both good. 1g91 G, Furtcuer Russe Comet. (1857) 117 
They use to go naked, save a clout about their middle. 
1613 Biate Jer. xxxviii. 12. ¢1645 Hower Leéé. (1650) I. 
56 Moncey is welcome tbough it he in a dirty clout. 1760 
Sake Tr. Shandy 159 Driven, like turkeys to market, 
witb a stick and a fe clout. 1887 Hart Caine Son of 
Hagar, xvi, A pair of kid gloves tbat sat on his great 
bands like a clout on a pitch-fork. . 

b. Applicd contemptuously to any article of 
clothing; in p/. clothes. (Cf. rag.) Still dal, 


and in proverb, 


CLOUT. 


@ 3300 Seven Sins 49 in E. £. P. (1862) 20 If he hauib an 
old clute he mai be swipe prute, whar mid i-helid he sal be. 
e1483 £. £. Misc. (Warton Club) 56 He had not left an 
holle clowt, Wherwith to hyde bys body abowte. 1563 
Homilies u. Excess of Apparel (1859) 311 The poor labour- 
ing man..with a few beggarly clouts about him. 1568 
Grarton Chron. II. 458 The... Peysauntes spoyled the dead 
Carcasses, leaving fife neyther shyrt nor clowte. Odd 
Proverb, Vill May be out Ne’er cast_a clout. 1877 Holder. 
ness Gloss., Female attire is denominated cloots occasion: 
ally, as, ‘ get thy cloots on’. 

te. Babe of clouts: a doll. Hence fig. Aan 
of clouts, king of clouts, etc.: a mere ‘doll’ in the 
garb of a man, a king, etc.; a ‘lay-figure’, Ods. 

1467 Mann. & Honsch, Exp. (1841) 172 3¢ sey I hame no 
beter than a man of klowetes. 1540 R. Wispome in Strype 
Ecet. Mem, 1. App. xv. 323 We have a lyving Christ, and 
not a Christ of clowts. 1594 Lyiy Afoth. Bou, v. ill, Si- 
lena, thou must..love him for thy husband. .S. Ihad as licfe 
have one of clouts. rg95 Suaxs. Yous ii. iv. 58, 1 should 
forget my sonne, Or madly thinke a babe of clowts were 
he. 1639 Futter “Joly War ww. xvii. (1840) 208 Babes of 
clouts are good enough to keep children from crying. 1655 
Gurnate Chr, tn Arne. ve $2. 447/2 The Idolater sweats 
before his God of clouts. 1660 Bonn Sext, Reg. 330 He 
is a Clout, no King, which cannot command. 1705 HuArNe 
Collect, (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 35 Y¢ next King of Scotland is 
like to be King of Clouts. 1730 Firupina Tow Thumb 1, 
iii, Indeed a pretty king of clouts To truckle to her will. 

d. Phrase. As pale or white as a clout. 

1587 Tottedl's Misc. (Arb.) 233 No life I fele in fote nor 
hand, As pale as any clout. 1678 Bunvan Peder. 1. 166 At 
this, Littlefaith lookt as white as a Clout. 1722 De For 
Molt Flanders (1840) 309, 1 turned as white as a clout. 
1795 Macneiin Wil & Fean 1, Ik face as white ’s a clout. 

te. Zo wash one’s face in an ale clout: to get 
drunk, Oés. 

1562 Herwoop Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 22 As sober as she 
seemth, fewe daies cone about But she will onece wasshe 
hir face in an ale clout. 

5. spec. ta. pl. Swaddling clothes. Ods. or dial, 

¢ 3200 ORMIN 3327 Wibp clutess inn ancribbe. Jds:d. 3320, 
iwinndeclut. 1340 Hamroze Pr. Conse. 5199 Bethleem whare 
I was born And in clotes lapped and layd was In a cribbe. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 128/2 The chyld wrapped in poure 
clowtes lyeng. 155 LatiMER Sern, Gospels ii. 154 He 
had neither cradell nor cloutes. 1561 ‘T. Nortox Calvin's 
Inst. v.10 That we maye begin in a maner at the very 
swadlyng cloutes of the Chirche. ¢ 1645 Howe. Left. 
(1650) I. 463 [ony sott gxi mal y pense..being a metaphor 
taken from a child that hath bewrayed his clouts. 167 
Grew Anat, Plants w. i. vii. § 8 Membranes, in which 
the Seeds .. lie swadled, as in so many fine Calico Clonts. 
1826 Scott Moodst. v, ‘That band..looks like ababy’s clout. 

b. A handkerchief. Now déa/. and slang. 

1380 Sir Ferumnd. 2747 Pe schrewes toke a clout .. & 
byndep ys ezene altel about. c¢xqqo0 York Alyst. xxxiv. 
194 (Soldier to Mary) Go home, casbalde with pi clowte. 
cr16g90 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clont, a Handkerchief. 
@ 1945 Swirt Wes. (1841) I. 58 Sohbing with his clout in 
hand. 1806 C. K. Suarpe Corr. (2888) I. 264 The sedulous 
care with which his friends gave. .clouts for his mouth and 
nose during his speech. 1893 Slang Dict., Clont, or rag, 
a cotton pocket-handkerchief. 

+e A-sail of a ship. Ods. 

19x SytvesteR Du Bartas 1. iv. (1641) 34/1 As the Winde 
.. Whirls with a whiff the sails of swelling clout. 59% 
Harineron Ort. Fur. xxi. x, He sayles apace, and claps 
on all his clouts, 1636 HEALey 7heophrast., Timidity 86 
When the Pilot gives the ship but a little clout. 

+d. A piece of cloth containing a certain num- 
ber of pins or needles. Oés. te. A measure of 
silk. Oés. £. See quot. 1805. dtal, 

@1§28 SKELTON Elynor Rummyne 564 A cloute of London 
pynnes. 1586 H/slis & Inv. N.C. (1860) 120, xx clouts of 
nedles, at rgd. a cloute. @ 1600 Custom Duties (Add. MS. 
25097), Cullen silke, the clowte containing iiijc.. ij. Bes 
Forsyt# Beauties Scotl, 11. 280 Five .. pocks are called a 
clout, and ten clout of nets are the quantity allowed to each 
fisherman who has only one share in the fishing. 

+ 8. Archery. The mark shot ats see quot. 1868 ; 
also, e//ift., a shot that hits the mark. 

1584 Exvperton New Yorksh. Song, Archers good to hit 
the cloute, 1586 Martowe ist Pt. Taméurl. u. iv, For 
kings are clouts that every man shoots at. x588 SHAks. 
Ly Le L. Wii. 136. 1597 — 2 Hen. /V, ii. 51. 1625 Be 
Jonson Staple of N. Epil, Though the clout we do not al- 


ways hit. 1678 Robin Hood in Thoms Prose Roms, (1858) | 


IL. 113 Robin Hood .. shot .. with such dexterity... that his 
arrow entered into the clout and almost touched the black. 
1820 Scotr /vanhoe xiii, ‘A Hubert ! a Hubert !’ shouted 
the populace .. ‘In the clout !—in the clout!’ 1868 Fur- 
NIVALL Forewords to Babees Book ciii, Within 30 years they 
{Royal Archers, Edinburgh] shot at a square mark of 
canvas on a frame, and called ‘the Clout’; and an arrow 
striking the target is still called ‘@ cloud’. 
III. 7. A heavy blow, es. with the hand; a 

cuff. Cf. Crop sé. 11. Now dial. or vulgar. 

1400 Isxmbras 619 There was none ..That he ne gafe 
hym swylke a clowte, etc. ¢ 1485 Dighy Afyst, (1882) 1. 208 

or if I be alone I may sone gete a Clought. 3g25 Zale of 
Basyn 197 in Hazl. E. P. P. WL. 52 Lette go the hasyn, or 
thu shalle haue a clowte. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Afisc. (1733) 
I. 22 Did Sandy hear ye, Ye wadna miss to get a Clout. 
1825 in Foray. , 1887 Besant 7'ke World went v.42 The 
gunner. .found time to fetch me a clout on the head. 


IV. 8. Comé., as + clout-iron, iron for clouts 
(sense 2); +clout-leather, leather for mending 
shoes. (Here clot-, clott-, also occur.) See also 
CLOUT-NAIL, -SHOE. 


1582 futerrogatories in T. West Antiq. Furness (19774) 
App. viii, Certain *clott iron... for maintenance of fee 
ets ¢ 1450 Aferlin jj. 33 This cherl that hath bought 

ym so stronge shoone, and also “clowte lether. x55 


| 
P 
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Nottingham Corp. Archives No. 1387 p. 5 [Action against a 
cobbler for 7s.] proclowtleder. c 1550 Aug & Barker 67 in 
Hazl. Z. P. P. (1864) 7 Wolde he neuer bey of me clot lether | 
to clowt with his schoyn. 1600 Heywoop 1s¢ Pt. dw. /V, 
mi, i. Wks, 1874 I. 39 Some, that have ne'er a shooe, had 
rather go barefoot than buy clout-leather to mend the old. 
Clout, 54.2 Obs. or dial. [ME. cltite, peth.:— 
OE. *elifa or *cliite, corresp. to Du. £/utt fem. clod, 
iece, MDu. c/éife, MLG. and mod.LG. &/éte m. f. 
:—-OTeut. *4/Afon- or *Aliitén- 5 same root as prec.] 
1. Clot of earth, clod. 

a ao Owl § Night. 1165 Mid stave,and stoone, and turf, 
and clute, Pat bu_ne miht nohwar atrute, 1887 Parisu & 
Suaw Kentish Drat., Clont, a clod, or lump of earth, in 


a ploughed field. 


+2. f/, Clotted or clouted cream, cream eurds. 

¢ 1430 Cookery Bhs. (1888) 47 Put per-to creme, (& 3if it be | 
clowtys, draw it porwe a straynoure. a 1648 Dicsy Closet 
Open. (1677) 111 To take the Clouts the more conveniently. 

Comb. clout-crushed, crushed or pressed in the 


curd, 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe (1871) 41 Their lordly Parmesan 
(so named of the city of Parma, in Italy, where it is first 
clout-crushed and made). : 

Clout (klant), v. Now arch. or dial, Forms: 
3 clutie, (4 clou;t, ?pa. pple. clutte’, 5 clute, 
(clowght), 4-6 cloute, 4-7 clowt‘e, (6 clought), 
5-clout. [f. CLour sé!) The pa. pple. gecletod 
occurred in OL. ; NFris. has £li¢/an, to patch.] 

T.1. érans. To mend with a clont or patch; to 
patch (with eloth, leather, metal, ete.). 

1350 Wl. Palerne 14 Pe herd sat ..Clou3tand kyndely 
his schon. ¢ 1450 A/eréin ii. 33 A carl... hadde bought a 
pase of stronge shone, and also stronge lether to clowte 

ein with. 1499 Promp. Pare, 84 (Pynson) Clout disshes, 
pottes, pannes, crvsco. 1539 ‘TAVERNER Erasmo. Prot, (1552) 
33 Let the cobler medle with clowtynge his neyghhours 
shoes. ¢ 1645 Hower Lefé. (1688) II]. 4o5 The Cobler will 
Clout it till Midnight..to give his Son Learning. 1924 
Ramsay 7¢a-t. Affse. (1733) I. 104 I'm come to clout her 
caldron, 1840 Cartvve /Teroes ii. (1858) 238 Visibly clouting 
his own cloak, cobbling his own shoes. 

tS 

1413 Lync. Per. Sowle u, xiii. (1859) 49 They peruertyn 
holy Scripture by fals vnderstandynge .. kouerynge .. and 
cloutynge.. the fs of Crystes gospel. 1543 Baty Course 
at the Romyshe Foxe 98) (L.), ie clowteth the old broken 
holes with patches of papi as CarivLe Fredh. Gt 1. 
uu. xvi, 240 Peace of Prag.. Miserable Peace; bit of Chaos 
clouted up, and done over with Official varnish. 

+2. To put ¢, 0, or fo by way of a pateh; 
usually fg. Obs. Also aésol. To add patches. 

axzag Ancr. R. 256 Pet heo ne .. clutie nanmore berto. 
1380 Weer Sed. Ws. TE. go4 Or ellis [mot we] un- 
craftily clonte to wordes of Crist. 1481 in Exg. Gilds 320 
A brasen krocke ... a pache clowted in the brim wt kuten. 
1576 GascoiGnE Compl. Phslomene (Arb.) 119, I haue clouted 
a new patch to anoldesole. 1581 J. Beas. /Jadsdon'’s Ansie. 
Osor. 109 Unlesse some Phebus have clouted upon this 
wees head. .the eares of some lolleared Asse. 

. To arm or protect with an iron plateor clout. 
b. Also, to protect the soles of shoes with broad- 
headed nails, to stud with clont-nails. 

¢ 1394 f°. Pl. Crede 424 Wip his knopped schon clouted 
full bykke. rg0z Privy Purse xp, Eliz. York (1830) 
61 Item for cloughting the same shoys iijd. 1573 Tussrr 
fTush, (1878) 36 Strong exeltred cart, that is clouted and | 
shod. 1636 Heatex Theophrast. Rusticitie 18 This fellow 
.. clowts his shooes with hob-nayles, 1649 BurtHe £xg. 
Improv. Impr, (1652) 207 Either not clonting at all, or else 
uneven rough clouting and plating your ploughs. 1675 
Cotton Poet, Wks. (1765) 233 [He] Bushes the Naves, 
clouts th’ Axle-trees. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury mi, 300/1 
Sparrow Bills... Nails to Clout Shooes withal. 

Sig. 1628 Eartr Microcosm, Pl. Country Fellow (Arb.) 
50 Some thriftie Hobnayle Prouerbes to Clout his discourse. 

+4. fig. ‘To join awkwardly or coarsely fogether’ 


(J.) ; to patch clumsily or boteh #f. Ods. 

¢ 1380 Wyetir Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 4 Anticristis lawe, cloutid 
of many is full of errors. 1563-87 Foxe A. & Af, (1684) I. 
16/2 This argument .. being clouted up in the third figure. 
1602 Warner Alb, Eng. 1x. xlviii. (1612) 223 So, by what 
right or wrong so-eare, Spaine clouteth Crownes together. 

5. To cover with a clout or eloth; also ¢rans/ 
to cover as with a cloth. arch. 

1579 {see CLovTED ffl. 2.14]. 1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (1856) 
2 A custome with many sheep-men to clowte their shearinges 
tohinder them fromtuppinge. 1709 Steete & Swirt Zatler | 
No. 68 p 4 He.. showed a Leg clouted up. 1851 Mayne 
Reiw Scalp [funt. xxix, The white flakes had clouted his 
[the horse's} throat. 

+6. ?To wipe with a cloth. Ods. 

1553 Bate Gardiner's Obed. Gj. 1992 Sin J. RevNovps 
Journ. Flanders, etc. Wks. 11. 383. 


II. 7. To cuff heavily. Now edfal. or vielgar. 

¢ 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 3709 So he gan his godes to cloute, 
Pat ‘te erpe dined aboute. ¢ rq10 Six Cleges 264, I schall 
the clowght. gsr Biste 2 Sam, xxii. 39 (R.), I wasted 
them and $0 clouted them that they coulde not aryse. ¢ 1645 
Howe te Lett. (1655) 1. xliv, The late Queen of Spain took 
off one of her chapinces, and clowted Olivarez about the 
noddle with it. ¢166, Mrs. Hutcmnson Ment Col, Hut- 
chinson (1846) 213 Let us clout them out of the field. 1784 
New Spectator XX. 4/2 Quarrelling and offering to ‘clout’ 
any body that opposed their opinion. 1869 Bracknore 
Lorna D, xi. (ed. 12) 61, I longed to clout his ears for him. 

8. To reap in a particular way; = Bac v.2 

1886 eer Brit. (ed. 9) XX1. 574/2 A heavy smootl:- 
edged sickle is used for ‘bagging * or ‘clouting ’,—an ope- 
ration in which the hook is struck against the straw, the 
left Baal being used to gather and carry along the cut / 
swath. 


CLOUT-NAIL. 


Cloutch, obs. form of Crurcn. 


Clouted (klawtéd), £4/.a.! Also 4 elutte. [f. 
Cour v, + ED. 

1. Mended with a patch or patches, patched. 

cxooo fleptatench Josh. ix. 5 Gecltitode bytta. ¢ 1325 
ELE. Auit. P, B. 40 With rent cokrez at be kne & te 
clutte trasches. 1362 Lanct. P. Pd. A. vu. gs He caste on 
his clopes I-clouted and I-hole. 1596 Bett Sarz. Popery 
ut. x. 476 Like unto a clowted beggars cloake. 1611 Bipir 
Josh. ix. 5 Old shooes and clowted vpon their feet. 1651 
Cievetanp Poems 33 A league with mouldy bread, and 
clouted shoos. 1837 Howitt Any. Life ur. ii, (1862) 210 
Clowed shoes, threadhare and patched clothes. 

2. Furnished or proteeted with an iron clout or 
clouts ; studded with clout-nails. Cf. CLovT-siior. 

¢ 1394 [see Chout ~ 3]. 1622 F. Marknam SA. Har in. 
iv. $6 The axle trees..well clouted. [See examples under 
C10vuT-sHoE.] 

3. fig. Put together clninsily, patched up, botched. 
Vassing into an expression of depreciation. 

31380 Wreiw Sern. Ixxxvii. in Sed. Wks. 1. 302 So 
stondip ber cloutid reule, bobe in good and in yvel. 1581 
J. Bras. Saddou's Answ, Osor. 485 b, Your illfavouredly 
patcht Reasons. .and those your clouted conclusions. 1633 P. 
Fretcner Paaple Isl... xviii, If fond Ravins vent his clowed 
song. 1642 Sir E. Denixe Sp. on Redig. 142 A Pestilence 
to all government, a traitcrous and a clonted Anarchy. 1665 
J. Srexcer /'rvophecies 14 When subtil men shall see us .. 
give reverence to every vain person and clouted rhime, 

4. Covered with, or wrapped in, a elout or 
cloth. 

1579 Spenser Shicph, Cad. Mar. 50 Vhilke same ynhappie 
Ewe, Whose clouted legge her hurt doth shewe. 1880 
Beackmorr AY. -Lverdey xl, Here he stopped short ..and 
turned his clouted neck. 

Clouted (klawtéd), £A/. 2.2, Also6-7 clowted, 
-yd, 7 clawted. [f. Chovr sé.2; or perh. f. a vb. 
clout =clot: cf. CLoTteD.] Said of the cream ob- 
tained by ‘scalding’ or heating milk, whieh makes 
it thick or clotted. 

1542 Borpt Dyetfary xii. (1870! 267 Clowtyd crayme and 
rawe crayme put together. 1579 Svexsen SAc ph. Cal, Nov, 
99 She would..giue hem Curds and clouted Creame. | 1586 
Cocan Hazen Health (1636) 179 Clouted Creame, which is 
made by setting the milke ouer an casie fire, untill it, come 
to a thicke head. 1637 1. Jonson Sad Shep. 1. vi, Fall 
to your cheese-cakes, curdes, and clawted creame. 1784 
‘Twamiry Datrying 112 Butter that was made of heated, or 
clouted Cream, 1807 Vascouver Agric, Devon (1813) 215. 

Clouter (klau‘to1), Also 5 cloutere, clutere, 
clowtere, 5-8 clowter. [f. CLour 2. +-:R.] 


One who elouts, mends, or patches (74. and 


| Jigs 3 a cobbler, or patcher; a boteher. 


¢ 1440 Promp, Paro. 84 Clowter, or cobelere, 1565 Jewee 
Def. Apol. 16111 171 A Clowter of Skinnes, or A Cobler. 
1581 J. Bett /addon's Answ. Osor. 415 What will this 
clouter patch together out of this? 1615 Curvxy-c. for Coxr-e. 
i. tr He kissed like a clowter. 1708 Motrrux Raéelats 
(1737) V. 214 Clowters, and Botchers of old trumpery Stnff. 

llence + Clouter-like a. = CLOUTERLY. 

@ 1624 Br. M. Soatn Serv. (1632) 145 The verses are but 
clouter-like, (vnworthy such an Vniversity as Padway’. 

+Clouterly, 2. Ots. Also 7 clowterly. [¥f. 
pree.+-L¥!J Like or characteristic of a botcher ; 
clumsy, awkward ; clownish. 

1675 i. Puiturs Theatr. Dat. Pref. 14 Spencer, with all 
his Rustic, ohsolete words, with all his rough-hewn clowterly 
Verses. 21707 Br. Parrick Axtodiog. (1839) 194 ‘The coffin 
- ofelm, hooped with iron, very coarse and clouter[l]y. 1712 
J. James tr. Le Bloud's Gardening 32 The Designs. .made 
Parterres look very heavy and clouterly. 1741 Ricuarpson 
Pamela 1, (1824) 112 Some clouterly plow-boy. 1826 Scort 
Woodst. xx, Huge clouterly shoes. 

+ Clouterly, adv. [-1y%.] Oés. Clumsily. 

1593 /’ass. Morrice 82 They that trode right .. were 
clouterly caulfed. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3212/4 She seems 
to cut hehind but don’t, nnless clouterly shod. 

t+Cloutery. Ods. rare—'. [2 f. CLouren + -y.] 
Clouter’s work ; something clumsily patehed up. 

158% J. Beue /laddon's Answ. Osor. 319 Craftely to cloake 
those clouteries. ' 

Clouting (klau'tin), v7. sd. [f. Cour v.] 

1. The action of mending, patching, etc. 

1382 Wyetir Sed. HAs. 111. 509 Cristis clene religioun wib- 
oute cloutynge of sinfulle mennis errours. ¢ 1440 rene 
Parv, 84 Clowtynge of clothys, sartura. ¢14go /bid. (MS. 
K)Clowtynge of shone, Aictacio. 1546 Bate Lng. Votartes 
1 (1550) 3 b, Here passe I ouer the clowtynge in of their 
canonicall houres. 1§62 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Epigy”. (1867) 
49 It is a bad sacke that will abide no elouus 1843 Car- 
LYLE Past & Pr. (1858) 294 An Arab man in cloak of his own 
clouting. ures xggo Greene Never too late (1600) 96 
To furnish a Coblers shoppe with clowting leather. 


2. Cuffing, striking with the hand. 
3. =Baceine vé/, sb.2: see Ciour vz. 8. 


Clouting, #//. 2. [fas prec.+-1Ne*.] That 
‘clouts’ or patches ; botching, bungling. 

1681 J. Bett Haddon’s Ansi. Osor. 415 A wonderfull 
clownishe conclusion, meete for such a clowting hotcher. 
1603 H. Crosse Vertues Comtuzu, (1878) 82 To heare how 
some such clouting beetles rowle in their loblogicke. 

Clou‘t-nail. [f. CLour 54.1 2, v. 3+ Nat] 

1. A flat-headed nail for fastening a ‘ wain-clout’ 
on an axle, etc. 

1463 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 111. 453/s Clout nail. 1581 
fbid. x6x1 Cotcr., Clon & hage, a clowte nayle. 1866 
Rocers Agric. § Prices 1. xxi. 546 By far the largest amount 
of information .. on the various contributories to a cart is 
that given for cart clouts and clout-nails. 1874 Kxicut 
Dict. Mech, Cloutenastl, 


——d 


CLOUT-SHOE. 


2. A nail with a large and flat head used to stud 
or elout a surface, ¢.g. the soles of heavy boots. 

1874 Knut Dict. Mech., Clout.uail, used to stud timbers 
exposed to the aclion of marine borers; also in fastening 
leather to wood. lori ical stub-nail for boot-soles. 1881 
Mechanic § 329. 138 The clout-nail..has a broad flat head 
and a round sbank.. terminating in a sharp point. 

+ Clout-shoe. Oés. Now (arch.) Clouted 
shoe. [Clout, also clot, may have been orig. pa. 
pple. : see Crovut z.] ' 

. A shoe having the sole protected with iron 
plates, or studded with large-headed nails. (It 
may also mean a patehed shoe, and in some pas- 
sages the actual sense cannot be determined.) 

1463 Paston Lett. No. 465 11.125 That men..shuld make 
redy her bald batts and her clo! sbon. 

(1611 Suaks. Cymtd. tv. ii. 214, E thought he slept, and put 
My clowted Brogues from off my feete, whose rudenesse 
Answer'd my steps too lowd.] 1634 Mitton Comus 635 The 
dull swain Treads on it daily with his clouled shoon. @ 1635 
Corset /oems (1807) 128 And leav'st such printes on beauty, 
that dost come As clouted shon do on a floore of lome. 
1726 Amuerst Terre Fil. xivi. (1741) 247 Linsey-wolsey 
coats .. clouted shoes, yarn stockings. 1800 Bioomrietp 
Farmers Boy, Spring 82 The dirt adhesive loads his clouted 
shoes. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 342 Armed men, 
with a clouted shoe and a cart wheel for their standards. 

+2. One who wears clonted shoes; a clown, a 
boor. Obs. (Cf. Spenser’s Colin Clout.) 

1589 R. Rosinson Gold. Mirr. 271 Poore clout-shooes gale 
theirclubs, 1623 Markuam Eng. Husbandinav,t.ii.(1635) 
4 The ordinarie Tillers of the earth, sucb as we call Hus- 
bandmen..and generally the Clout-shoo. 

1563 Afirr. Mag., Blacksmith i, Where is more craft 
than in the clowied shoen? 1678 R. L'Estrance Seneca's 
Mor. (1702) 98 The Man of Title, as well as the Clouted 
Shoe. c1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clouted-shoon, a 
Country Clown. a1704 T. Brown 2 Oxf Scholars Wks, 
1730 I. g So full of. .knavery are clouted shoes. 

+ Clouty,«. Os. Ins elowty(e. [f. Clout 
$6.2 4+-¥1,] Full of elots; clouted. 

¢ 1430 Cookery Bhs. (1888) 53 [Take] creme (3if it be clowty, 
draw it borw a straynoure}, 

+ Clo-vate, a. [? Error for clavate: the word 
seems not to be known to coneholoyists.] 

Of a shell: ‘Thicker towards the top and elon- 
gated towards the base’ (Ilumble 1843). 

1847 in Craic. 1864 Wesster cites Gitpert. 

Clove (kldv), 54.1 Forms: 1 *clufu, f/, clufe, 
4 clof, 5 clowe, 4-7 cloue, 6- clove. [OE. 
clufue {,, eorresp, to MLG,, MDu. &/éve, clove, Du. 
Kloof, eleft:—OTent. *k/ubd-, *klobd-; {. weak- 
grade stem of *h/euf-, CLEAVE. Closely related to 
ONG. chlobo mase., MHG, &lobe, ON. Alof, eleft, 
cloven thing. Cf. OHG. chlobolouh, chlofolouh, 
MIIG. &lobelouch, knobelouch, mod.G. kroblauch, 
MLG, £/oflék, MDu. cloflooc, Du. hnoflook, ‘garlie’, 
lit. ‘ elove-leek ’.] 

1. One of the small bulbs which make up the 
eompound bulb of garlie, shallot, ete. 

c1000 Sar. Leechd, V1. 336 Twa clufe bmre clufehtan 
wenwyrte, /did. IT. 350 Garleaces ili. clufe. 1314 Guy 
Warw, (A.) 3644 Bodi & soule no nou3t ber-of No 1s nou3t 
worb a Iekes clof. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. xvi, x. 
(Tollem. MS.), Of euery cloue of garlek set comep a plaunte. 
e1qgo Promp, Parv. 84 Clowe of garlykke (1499 clone of 
garick or other Tyke). 1530 Pacsor. 206/2 Clove of gar- 
ie teste dail, 1551 Turner /ferbal 1. B iiij b, When it 
{Wild Garlic] is rype it hathe sede in the tope cucn lyke 
vnto the cloues whyche growe in the roote but they are 
lesse. 1695 Westmacotr Script. /ferb, 79 Garlick is propa- 
gated by its Cloves (as well as by its Seed), 1879 Appison 
Econ. Cookery 17 A few cloves of garlic. 

2. A natural division or segment of a fruit. 

1634 Sin T. Hersert 7rav. 183 The Jacke. . within is soft 
and tender, full of golden coloured cloves including graines 
flat and piobous , 1699 Damrizr Voy. I. 1, vii. 125 Within 
this shell the Fruit [Mangosteen] appears in 3 or 4 cloves, 
aboul the bigness of the top of a man’s thumb. These will 
easily separate each from the other. 1 Funnee Voy. x. 
286 The fruit. .lies in Cloves almost thee Garfick, 

+3. One of the divisions of a cloven hoof; cf. 

Croor. Oés. 
, 1607 Torsete Fourf, Beasts (1673) 95 The outward hoof 
in his fore-legs is longer and greater then the inward, and 
contrary in the hinder: and the inward clove thereof is 
fonger and greater. did. Ate A fat Sheep. .whereof the 
inward hoofs or cloves of his fore-feet were grown to be as 
long as eight fingers are broad. 

Clove (kldav), 56.2 Forms: 4-6 olow(e, (5 
clawe, ? elewe, cloyfe, //. eloys), 5-7 cloue, (6 
eloaue, A/. close), 6- clove. [ME. clow*e, a. F. 
clou, in full clou de gtrofle, ‘girofle nail’ (see 
CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER), c/ov being a popular addition 
to the original name givo/le, from the resemblance 
of a single bud of the grrofle, with its stalk, to a 
nail, clon, L. clivies. In Sp. it is elavo, Pg. cravo. 

The phonetic history of the word in English contains 

ints of difficulty. Originally clewe, cloue was, like the 

‘r., undoubledly (kl@), which would in due course have be- 
come clow, 1 is surmised that in the rs-16th c. spellin 
cloue, uw was taken to mean 2, as in szone, loue, elc. (cf. 
Arerove v."); but it is not known how such a change in the 
spoken word occurred as to give the modern pronunciation, 
which ts perh. already indicated by the rsth c. spellin 
cloyfe (=cléve), is suggested by the pl. close in 1555, an 
ts Pane in the Shaks. quot. of 1588. 

1, The dried flower-bud of Caryophyllus aroma- 
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ticus, much used as a pungent aromatic spice. 
(Usually in p/.) 

Ott of eloves, an essential oil obtained from the buds and 
flower-sialks of the clove-tree, and used in medicine. 

1225-1400 [see CLOVE:GILLYFLOWER 1}. 1398 TREVISA 
Barth. De P, R. xvu. \xxix. (Tollem. MS.), Clowes ben 
calde Gariophili, and ben perfyte frute with scharpe sauoure. 
1401 Afeu, Ripon (Surtees) II]. 208 Et in ij unc. cloys empt. 

ad, ¢ 1420 Liber Cocornm (1862) 44 Cast powder of peper 
and clawes [e/sewhere clowes] ber to. ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 
84 Clowe, spyce, garicfolus. 1481 Caxton A/yrr. i. x. 
Other trees there we ..whiche bere cloues. a1 ‘O- 
atinale in Wr.-Wilcker 714/1 Hic gariofilus,a cloyte. 1538 
Turner Lidellus A. iijb, Cariophillon quod aliqui clauum 
uel clauos uocant..angh uocant Clowes. sss in W. H. 
Turner Select Rec. Oxford 226 For close and mase. .xitijd. 
1588 Suaxs. L. L, L. Vv. ti. 654 B. A Lemmon. JZ. Stucke 
with Cloues. D. No clouen. 1633 G. Hersert Temple, 
Stze ii, What though some have a fraught Of cloves and 
nutmegs. 1747 Westey Print. Physic (1762) 108 A drop or 
two of Oil of Cloves. : 

Jig. 1645 Mitton Colast. Whs. (1851) 348 A Divine of 
note. .stuck i1 heer and there with a clove of his own Calli- 
graphy, to keep it from tainting. 

+b. Transl. of Gr. évug, L. nngeula. Obs. 

1535 Coverpace Ecclus. xxiv. 15 (21), I haue made ny 
dwellinges to smell as it were of rosyn, Galbanum, of Clowes 
[ovvt, wagula, 1611 onix] and Incense. ae 

2. The tree, Caryophyllus aromaticus, originally 
a native of the Molueeas, but now cultivated in 
varions tropical countries. (More fully c/ove-tree.) 

1594 Buunnevit Exerc. v. xi. (ed. 7) 554 The Clove tree 
groweth in the Hes of Moluccas. 1693 Sir T. P. Buount 
Nat. Hist. $s The Clove-Tree groweth in Form much like 
to our Bay-Tree. 1832 leg. Subst. Food 348 The clove is 
a handsome tree, 1872 Yeats Growth éc oni, 214 Am- 
boyna was fixed upon for the exclusive growth of the clove. 
1876 Haritey Afat. Afed. 611 The Clove is an elegant ever- 
green shrub. ; 

3. Wrld clove (-tree): Eugenta (Pimenta) acrts, 
of the West Indies. 1866 Treas. Bot. 300. 

4. Cloves. 4a. ?=clove bark (see 6). Obs. 

1712 E. Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 261 The Bark they call Cloves, 
us'd for dressing of Meat, and dying. pe 

A eordial eonsisting of spirits strongly 
flavoured with the spice. 

1852 Dickens Bleak //o, xxxiii, The house has not done 
so much in the stomachic article of cloves .. since the In- 
quest. f A 

5. Short for clove-pink, or clove-gillyflower. 

1746-7 Hervey Afedr?. (1818) 129 Who teaches the clove 
lo stay 1ill hotier beams are prepared to infuse a spicy rich- 
ness into her odours, and tincture her complexion with the 
deepest crimson? 1882 Garden 13 May 324/2 We begin to 
enjoy our Cloves and Carnations out-of-doors. 

6. Comé. clove-bark, the bark of Crnnamo- 
mum Cultlawan, whieh has a flavour of eloves; 
+ clove-basil, an old name of Ocymun: basilicunt, 
so called from its smell (Gerarde, 1597); t clove- 
earnation = clove-pink; elove-cassia, -cinna- 
mon, the bark of Dicypelliume caryophyllatunt ; 
clove-nutmeg, the fruit of Agathophyllum aro- 
maticum, a native of Madagascar; elove-pink, 
a clove-scented spectes of Dianthus: see C1ove- 
GILLYFLOWER ; clove-root, a name for Herb Ben- 
net, Geum wrbanum; +clove-stuek a., stuek 
with cloves. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. xi. 316 They have plenty of 
*clove bark, of whitch I saw a Ship-load. 1705 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 4146/4 Clove Bark 4 Bales. 1598 Syevester Du Bartas 
1. vii. (1.641) 60/1 Anon his nose is pleased with fragran! sents 
of.. "Clove-Carnation. 1866 Treas. Bot. 229 The clove- 
pink is the origin of all the cultivated varieties of carna. 
tions, as picotees, bizarres, and flakes. fArd, s.v. Geunt, 
The root of this plant [G. urbanui), called we the old 
herbalisis *Clove-root, has an aromatic clove-like odour. 
1599 Marston Sco. Villanie it. vii. 206 That Westpbalian 
ganton "Cloue-stuck face. 

Clove (klo«v), 54.3 [Represents Anglo-Lat. c/a- 
vus, Anglo-Fr. clou, both very frequent in laws and 
ordinanees of 13th-15thc. It is thus identical with 
L.. cddvues ‘nail’, which was also used as a lineal 
measure (see NaIL); but how the measure and 
wetght were related is not known. Nor does it 
oe how the Eng. form of the word came to be 
clove, although its phonetle history may have been 
parallel to that of CLove 56.2 

(There can hardly be any connexion with Ger. Aloden, of 
flax and wool, Grimm 1218, 8 a-c.)] 

A weight formerly used for wool and cheese, 
equal to 7 or 8 Ibs. avoirdupois. 

1338 Lider Custumarunt (Rolls) 63 Et la trone dount il 
peserount doit estre de xxiiclous. /déd, 107 Qua quidem 
trona continet in se quatuor pisas et quatuor clavos. 1342 
Let. Edw, 111 in Rymer V. 327(Du Cange) Qualuor clavos 
lane, agig Lider Albus (Ralls) 227 Mais sil [#.¢. sak de 
leyne] conteigne pluis ¥ xii clous. 1431 Act 9 /fen. V1, 
c.8 Que le poys dune Waye (dune] formage puisse tenir 
xxxij cloves, ‘cetassavoir chacun clove vij /i, par les ditz poisez 
cocbaniz. 1§42 Recorpr Gr. Artes (1575) 203 In Cheese.. 
the verye weightes of it are Cloues ma Weyes: so that a 
Cloue shoulde comayas 7 pounde. 1588 Wills & nv. N. 
C, (1860) 11. 163, iij hankes and iiij cloves of yarne rAd. 
1619 Datton County. Fust. Ixv. (1630) 149 A weigh of cheese 
must containe 32 cloues and every cloue 8.1 of averdepois 
weight. cs Kersey, Clove is also a Term usd in 
Weights: Tbus 7 Pounds of Wooll make a Clove, but in 
Essex 8 Pounds of Cheese and Buiter goto the Clove. 186 
Morton Cycl, Agric., Weights & Meas. (E. D.S.), Clove o 
Cheese, 7 Ibs., sometimes 8, 
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CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER. 


+ Clove, 54.4 Obs. [prob. a. ON, éloft eleft, 
split, groove = OIG. ch/obo, MHG. £/obe :-—OTent. 
kloton- {. root of CLEAVE v.1 Cf.Cxuor.] A cleft 
or split. 

1593 Rites & Afon. Ch, Durh. (1842) 80 A paynted staffe, 
with a forke or clove on the upper end of the staffe, which 
clove was Iyned with sofie silke and sof! downe. 

Clove, 54.5 U.S. [a. Du. &/ove, also &loof, in 
MDu. clove, MLG. &love fem. split, eleft: see 
CLovE s6.1} A rocky eleft or fissure ; a gap, ravine: 
used (ehiefiy in plaee-names) ; see quot. 1828. 

(The word /lo0f referring to South Africa is the same.) 

1779 A. St. Crair in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 11. 
303 A clove which runs round that ridge on which the forts 
are situated. 1828 Wesster, C/ove, a cleft; a fissure; a 
gap} aravine. This word, though properly an appellative, 
is nol often used as sucb in English; but it is appropriated 
lo particular pices x. 35, the Clove of Kaaterskill, in the 
state of New-York, and the Stony Clove. It is properly a 
Dutch word. 1883 Harper's Afag, Sept. 530/1 The word 
clove .. means only cleft, and these clefts occur frequently 
in the mountains, , 

Clove (kléav), v. ¢vans. [f. Clove 56.2] 

a. To spice with cloves. b. To stick (a lemon, 
onion, ete.) with cloves (ig. in quot. 1863). 

1863 Reaor. //ard Cash I. 246 The ship was cloved with 
shot, and peppered with grape. 1383 WV. § Q. 10 Feb. r06/1 
New ale high y cloved, sweetened, and drunk hot. 

Clove, fa. fp/e. Short form of CLoven, formerly 
frequent, still occas, in verse; rarely as adj. 

¢1400 Rom. Rose 550 A clove chinne eke had she. 

Also in certain Comds., as + elove-board (in 7 
cloe-, cloven) = CLAPBOARD (ef. the form claw- 
board); elove- footed (see CLOVEN - FOOTED) ; 
+ elove-hammer (in 7 cloe-), a hammer with the 
head cloven on one side into two claws for extract- 
ing nails (cf. the form CLAW-HAMMER); clove- 
hook, an iron elasp in two parts which move on 
the same pivot and overlap each other, used for 
bending chain-sheets to the elews of sails, etc. 
Also CLOVE-HITCH. 

1561 in Rogers Agric. §& Prices I. 414 *Clove-board. 
1565 Act 8 Eliz. c.9 §1 The Cloveboard and Stuff whereof 
the said Vessels and the Hoops thereof should be made. 
1666 (see CLorsoarD]. 1670 R. Coxe Disc. Trade 21 This 
Vigilant Queen, taking notice of the great decay of Timber 
occasioned by converting the same inio cloven board. 1887 
Rocers Agric. & Prices V. 523 There are at least twelve 
entries of clove, clap, or claw board, generally bought 
for the navy. 1480 MWardr. Acc. Edw. [V (1830) 139 
*Clovehamer, j. 1623 [sce CLoz-HAMMER], 1867 Smytu 
Sailor's Word-bk., *Clove-hook, = elasp-hook. 

Clove (kldav), pa. t. of CLEAVE w. 

+Cloved, p//.a. Obs. [f. CLove 56.1+-En 2, 
In this sense OE. had ei adj.] Divided into 
cloves like garlic. In early use: Bulbous. 

(¢ 1000 Sar. Leechd. 11. 128 Of bere clufihtan wenwyric.] 
1577 Harrison England in. viii. (1878) 11. 51 The root of the 
hee [saffron] .. is round .. & yet it is not cloued as the 
lillie, nor flaked as the scallion. 1597 Gerarpe flerbal 1. 
viii. § 2. 11 The roole is thicke, and cloued like rush onions 
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a yellowe scaly or cloued roote. 

Clove - gillyflower (klov  dzi-liflaues). 
forms: (3 clou de gilofre), 4-5 clowe gilofro, 
-gylofre, (elowes of gylofre, clawis of gelofre), 
5 glowgelofre, 6 eclowgelofer, cloue gillofer, 
-gilloflower, 6-8 olovo gilliflower, 7-8 clove- 
July-flower, 7- clove-gillyflower. [a. F. clox 
de girofte (girofre, gilofre): see CLOVE 2, Fr. giro- 
She (gtrofre, gilofre), (in Pr. girofle, gerofie, Sp. 
girofie, -re, it. garofano, -folo, -filo), represents Ro- 
manie garoflo, garofilo, late L. Pe *carophilum, a. 
Gr. xapvépuddor the elove, f. xapvoy nut + pido 
leaf. In Eng. the Anglo-Fr. gilofre has passed 
through gillofer, gilloflower, to gillyflower, which 
has even been further perverted to /tdy-flower. 

The simple girofle, gtlofre was the original name 
of the spice; but in OF, clou de girofle (= ‘girofle 
nail’, from the shape) came into popular use at an 
early date; thence the Eng. clowe of gilofre or 
more commonly clowe-gilofre. This was commonly 
shortened at length to ¢/owe, CLOVE, for the spice ; 
the fnll name adhering to a flower, the ‘clove-pink’, 
smelling like the spice. Finally with the corruption 
of alee. to gillyflower, the latter name without 
clove, has passed on to various scented flowers, 
having no connexion either with the spice, or with 
the ‘clove-pink’. See GILLY-FLOWER.] 

+1. The spice Cove 56.2 1. Oés. 

@122g Ancr, R. 370 Ne makeden heo neuer strencde of 
gingiuere ne of gedewal, ne of clou de gilofre. 1386 
Cuaucer Sire Thofas 51 And many a clow gilofre And 
nolemuge to put in ale. ¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. v. (1839) 51 Sume 
destyllen Clowes of Gylofre [ed. Roxb. 26 gartofles, clous 
de girofte). fbid. xxvi, 265 Many Trees, that beren Clowe 
G isin and Notemuges. ¢1420 Liber Cocorutn (1862) 26 
With cloves of gelofer hit broche pou shalle. 24.. Gloss. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 586 Garriofila, glowgelofre. 1486 Bk. St. 
Albans Ciija, Clawis of gelofre and canell and gynger. 


2. A clove-scented species of Pink (Dianthus 
Caryophylius), the original of the carnation and 
other cultivated double forms. 


CLOVE-HITCH. 


1538 Turner Lidelius sv. Betonica, Herba quam uer- 
nacula lingua uocamus a Gelofer, aut a Clowgelofer aut an 
Incarnacyon. 1578 Lyte Dodoens u. vit. 154 The Cloue 
gillofer. .The floures grow. .out of long round smooth huskes 
and dented or toothed aboue like the spice called cloaues.. 
[they] do all smell almost like Cloues. 1894 Prat Yewedl 
Ho... Divers New Exper. 36 It is generally thought that 
the clouegilliflower gotte his firste sent from the cloue. 
1597 Gerarng Herbal u. clxxit. 472 Caryophyllus .. some 
whereof are called Carnations, others Cloue Gilloflowers. 
1657 S. Purcnas Pol. Flying Ins. 1. xv.g5 The Bees gather 
not of the ., Clove-July-flower. a@1755 Minter (J.), The 
true _clove-gillyflower has been long in use for making a 
cordial syrup. 1861 Miss Pratr Flower. Pi. I. 207 Clove- 
Pink, Carnation, or Clove- Gillyflower, 

Clove-hitch. Naxt. [f. CLove fa. pple. + 
Hircu.] A ‘hitch’ or mode of simply fastening a 
rope round a spar, etce., formed hy passing the 
rope twice round in snch a way that both ends 
pass under the centre part of the loop in front ; it 
thus appears united into one loop in front and 
© cloven’ into two parallel lincs at the hack. 

a9) Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) Hh 3b, They are.. 
attached by a knot, called a clove-Asich, to.. the shronds. 
1875 BeprorD Sailor’s Pocket Bh. viii. (ed. 2) 303 If.. the 
dislocation takes place at the shoulder joint, a clove hitch 
by towel should be applied above the elbow joint. 

Jig. 1883 Srevenson Treasure Isl. ttt. xv. (1886) 123 
You're all in a clove hitch, aint you?’ 

Hence Clove-hitch v. 

sei) Beproro Sailor's Pocket Bk. viii. (ed. 2) 304 While a 
towel is clove-hitched above the elbow joint. 1882 Narrs 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 65 A pair of bellropes clove-hitched on 
the bight round the mast-head. 

Cloven (klavv'n), 4/2. a. [pa. pple. of CLEAVE 
v.: ef. CLEFT.] Divided lengthwise; split. 

a. Split into (thin) pteces ; cleft asunder. 

1676 Hoppes /ad 1. 441 And burnt them on a fire of 
cloven wood. @1839 Prarp Poems (1864) I. 264, I look 
upon them as the soldier looks Upon his cloven shield. 
1866 KincsLey /ferew. xxi. 266 He was lying stark with a 
cloven skull. 1877 BRvant Od’yss. v. 76 The fragrant smoke 
Of cloven cedar, burning in the flame. 

b. Split to a certain depth, so as to give a 
double extremity; bifurcate, btpartitc, double. 


+ Cloven beasts: insects (sce CLEFT AA/. a. b), 

1526 Tinpate Acés ii. 3 Cloven tonges lyke as they had 
bene fyre. 1610 Suaks. Temzf. 1. ii. 277 She did confine 
thee.. Into a clouen Pyne, within which rift Imprison’d, 
thou didst painefully remaine, 1776 WitHERING Brit. Plants 
(1796) III. 208 Styles yellow, cloven, blunt. 1797 Berwick 
Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 298 The tongue is short, broad, and 
cloven. 1829 SoutnEy O. Newszax vi, Unless the cloven 
flame upon thy head Should light. oy 

@. esp. in Clove hoof or foot, the divided hoof 

of ruminant quadrupeds, consisting of the third 
and fourth phalanges of the typical mammalian 
foot ; ascribed in pagan mythology to the god Pan, 
and thence in Christtan mythology to the Devil, and 
often used allusively as the indtcation of Satan, 
Satanic agency, or temptation. 

¢1200 OrmiN 1224 Oxe gab o clofenn fot. ax300 Cursor 
AM, (Gott.) 1957 Best wid clouen fote in to. 1578 A. Park: 
nurst Let. in Hak/uy? (1600) III, 133 Mighty beastes like 
to Camels in greatnesse, and their feete clouen. 1637 
Mitton Lycidas 34 Fauns with cloven heel. 1663 BuTLEr 
fHud, 1. i. 184 Whether the Serpent at the Fall Had cloven 
Feet, or none at all. 1682 Addr, Grand Fury Cornwall 
in Lond, Gaz. No. 1711/4 It looks fair and plausible in the 
Front, but in the Conclusion, we discover the Cloven Foot 
of it. 1727 De For Syst, Magic i. iv. (1840\ 92 The fancies 
of men, that the Devil cannot appear without his cloven 
foot. 1836 Gen. P. Tuomeson Exerc. (1842) 1V. 120 The 
cloven foot has again made its appearance in the Tithe 
Commutation bill. 1870 Bowen Logic vii. 222 All animals 
which have cloven hoofs are ruminant. 


2. Coméb.,as cloven-berry, a W. Indian fruit, and 


its shrub (Samyda serritlata); cloven-hoofed a. 

1725 SLOANE Jamaica II. 109 *Cloven Berries. .about the 
bigness of small sloes, cleaving into two for the most part, 
whence the name. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 217 The 
larger cloven-berry Bush. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 175 The Swine.. being ..*cloven-hoofed, 1677 Prot 
Oxfordsh. 188 Cloven-hooft Beasts. 


+Clo-veness. Os. [f CLovEe pa. pple. + 
-yEss.] The ay of being cloven. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rv, lv. (1493) 171 Fete of 
beestes ben. .armyd with clouenes. holownes and sooles. 

Clo-ven-foo:ted, a. Also 4-5 clove-fote, 
4-6 clove-foted, -footed, 6 cloven-foted. [f. 
cloven foot, CLOVEN c.] Having the foot divided 
into distinct toes; esf. having a divided hoof as 
Tuminant quadrupeds ; also applied to the devil, 
Satanic. Hence Cloven-footedness. 

1415 £, E. Wilis 23 All cloue-fote bestes that I haue. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. xu. xxxiii. (Tollem. MS), 
The ostriche .. is cloffoted [x495 cloue fotyd] as a foure 
fotid beste. 1467 Bury Wills (1850) 46 Hennys and fowlys 
clovefotyd. 1572 BossEwELL Armovie u. s6b, A wilde 
beaste, clouefooted. 

1523 Firzners, Husd. §146 All hole-footed fowles .. and 
all clouenfooted fowles, 161 Braue Levit, xi. 7 The swine, 
though he diuide the hoofe, and be clouen footed. 1622 
Massincer & Dexxer Virgin Martyr tn. tii. Wks. 1873 
Iv. a The Divel; He’s no such horrid creature, cloven 
footed... As these lying Christians make him. aso Ray 
Creation, Great variety of waterfowl, both whole and cloven 
footed. 1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat, (1852) I. 57 The cloven- 
footed tyrant inveigles the unwary. . 


1656 J. Serjeant tr. White's Peripatet. Inst. 216 Cloven- 
footednesse includes pedality. 
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Clove-pink; sce CLovE 54.2 6. 

Clover (klava1). Forms: 1 clafre, clefre, 
clefra, 3 clouere, 5 cleure, 5-7 claver, 6- 
clover. (Also 6 Sc. clauir, -yr, 8-9 claver.) 
[The form clover is very rare bef. 1600 (one example 
of elowere ¢ 1265), and did not prevatl much bef. 
1700; the usual ME. and 16thc. form was claver. 
The earliest OE. glossaries have eladve, clafre; late 
WSax. had clafre fem. Cf. MLG. Aléver, hidiver 
mase., LG. dldver, kitwer, kitber, EF ris. hlafer, 
klafer, klefer, N¥ris. kiiawar m., Du. dlaver f., 
Da. klever, hlover, Norw. lover, kiyver, Sw. 
Alofwer masc. The vowel relations of some of these 
are not clear; but it appears certain that the earlicst 
Eng. form was cldbre, cléfre wk. f.:-OTeut. type 
klatbrén-, app. a compound having its first element 
identical with OHG, chi’o, -tves (MHG. Aié -wes, 
modG. 4/ee) mase. ‘clover’, and its latter part a 
worn-down form of some unidentifted word. 
The prevalent ME. claver app. represents a form 
clafre with shortened vowel (cf. 2ever :—22/re), 
while the current cover represents the OF. chifre, 
retaincd in some dialect, whence it at length 
spread ont and hecame the standard form.] 

1. The common name of the spccies of Trefoil 
(Trifolium, N.O. Leguminose), esp. 7: repens and 
T. pratense, both largely cultivated for fodder. 

a. ¢1000 /ELFric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 134/42 Cadta, ned 
trifillon, clafre. c1o0o Sax. Leechd. 1. 172 Pysse wyrte 
«pe man crision & odrum naman clefre nemned. a 1100 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 323/29 Usola, cla:fre. fbid. 408/36 
Fetta, clefra. 2a1400 Morte Arth. 3241 The close.. With 
claner and clereworte clede euene ouer. 61450 Alphita 
(Anecd, Oxon.) 186/2 7'rifolium quando simpliciter ponitur, 
anglice dicitur cleszxe. 1813 Douctas 4énezs xu. Prol. 116 
The clavyr, catcluke and the cammamyld. 1562 T’urNeR 
Herbal un, 266, A clauer or threeleued grasse. 1636 G, 
Sanpys Parafhr. Ps. xv. (1648) 108 The Desert with sweet 
Claver fils, 1649 Burtue Ang. [mprov. Impr. xxvi. (1652) 
178 There are so many sorts of Claver, as would fill a 
volume, I shall onely speak of the great Claver, or Trefoyl 
we fetch from Flaunders, 1672 Grew D/ttlos. Hist. Plants 
$11 All kinds of Trefoyls, as Melilot, Foenugreek, and the 
common Clavers themselves. 1699 Evetyn Acefarte 19 
Clavers..are us’d in Lenten Pottages. 1794 Burns Country 
Lassie i, While claver blooms white o’er the lea. 

[Claver is the form in B. Googe, Lyte, Gerarde, Cotgrave, 
Surflet & Markham, Bacon, Coles, Parkinson, Salmon.) 

. 1899 SHaks. Hex, V, vy. ii. 49 The euen Meade, that 
erst brought sweetly forth The freckled Cowslip, Burnet, 
and greene Clouer. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xxv. 110 Like 
the penny-grass, or the pure clover, 1697 Drvpen Virg. 
Georg. 1m. 232 Where Nature shall provide Green Grass and 
fat’ning Clover for their Fare. 41763 SukNsTonE Poems 
Wks. 1764 I. 235 In russet robes of clover deep. 1846 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 11. 31 The effect of coal ashes Is 
most remarkahle when applied to clovers growing on sands. 

b. With qualifying words, indicattng the different 
species: esp. Red or Meadow Clover (also 
Broad Clover, CLOVER-GRASS), Trtfolium pratense, 
and White or Dutch Clover, 7: refens. Also 
Alsike C., 7. hybridum ; Cow Clover, 7. medtam 
and 7. pratense; Crimson or Carnation C., 7. 7#- 
carnatum; Hare’s-foot C., Trifoliune arvense ; 
Hop C., 7: procumbens ; Strawherry C., 7. frage- 

serum; Trefoil or Zig-Zag C., 7. medium ; Yellow 
C., Ti procumbens and 7. minuts. 

a800 Erfurt Gloss. 250 Calta, rede clabre; 254 Cadesta, 
huitti clabre. @ 800 Corpus Gloss. 375 Calta, reade clafre; 
377 Calcesta, huite clafre. ¢1000 Sax. Leechd. U1. 312 
read clefre. /bid. 326 Hwite clefran wisan. c1265 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 556/33 7ri/olfu, trifoil, wite clouere. 
1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xxv. 367 Purple Trefoil, 
Hanesaucile Trefoil, or Red Clover, /éfd, White Trefoil, 
commonly called Dutch Clover, 188% E. P. Roz in Har- 
per's Mag. July 247/1 They began with red-top clover. 

te. humorously as a term of endearment. 

1g00-20 Dunbar /7 secrett place 2g Quod he, ‘ My claver, 
and my curldodie’, 

2. Applied in different localities, with qualify- 
ing word prefixed, to many plants of the same 
order, or with similar characters; as Bird’s-foot 
C., Cat’s C., Lotus corniculatus; Calvary Clover, 
Medicago Echinus; Heart C., Spotted C., Aledi- 
cago maculata; Yellow C., Aledicago lupulina; 
Homed C., Snail C., species of Afedicago; Bokhara 
C., Melilotus vulgaris; +Garden C., Afelilotus 
cerulea; Hart’s C., King’s C., Plaister C., Afe/zlo- 
tus officinalis; Marsh C., Afenyanthes trifoliata ; 
Cuckoo’s C., Gowk’s C., Lady’s C., Sour C., Ox- 
alis acttosella; Thousand-leaved C., Achillea 
Millefolium; Soola or Maltese C., Hedysarum 
coronarium, Also in U.S.: Bush C., Lespedeza ; 
Prairie C., Petalostemon; Sweet C., Aleldlotius. 

1548 TuRNER Names of Herbes s.v. Medica, It hath leaues 
like a clauer and horned cods. . Therefore it maye be called 
in englishe horned Clauer or snail Trifoly. /4id. 49 Lotus 
vrbana,.it maye be named in english gardine Cfauer or 
gardine Trifoly. 1578 Lytr Dodoens iv. xxxvii. 496 Turner 
calleth Lotus vrbana in English, Garden or Sallet Clauer : 
we may call it sweete Trefoyl, or three leaued grasse. 1616 
Surri. & Markn. Country Farme 565 The good husband. 
man must be carefull to gather and reserue seed of this 
snaile clauer, 1626 Bacon Sydoa (1677) § 493 They make it 
a piece of the wonder, that Garden Claver will hide the 
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Stalk, when the Sun sheweth bright. 1640 Parkinson 
Theat. Bot, 720 (Britten & H.) In some places they call it 
Hart's Claver, because if it grow where stagges and deere 
resort, they will greedily feede thereon .. In English wee 
call it generally King’s Claver as the chiefest of all other 
three-leaved grasses. 1794 Martyn Ronssean’s Bot. xxv. 
363 We have one variety [of Medicago) very common wild, 
called Heart-Clover from the form of the leaves, which are 
also generally spotted, ‘ 

3. Phrase. Zo Hive (or fe) in clover: ‘to live 
luxuriously ; clover being extremely delicious and 
fattening to cattle’ (J.). 

1710 Brit, Apolla U1, No. 105. 3/1, I liv’d in Clover. 
41746 Oc.e (J.), Well, Laureat, was the night in clover 
spent? a@1839 PraEep Poems (1864) 1. 136 You might have 
lived your day in clover. 1856 R. VaucHan Alys¢ics (1860) 
II. vit. ix. 102 He has been sometimes in clover as a travel- 
ling tutor, sometimes he has slept and fared hard. 

4. atirih, and Comé., as clover-bloom, -blossont, 
-blow, -farmt, flower, -hay, -head, -hill, -leaf, 
-seed ; clover-dodder, Cascuta Trifolii; clover- 
hay worm, the larva of a small moth, Asopia 
costalis, very destructive to clover-hay in North 
Ainerica; clover-huller, -sheller, -thrasher, 
machines for separating clover-seed from the hulls; 
clover-ley, -lay (see quots.); clover-sick a., (of 
land) that has been too continuonsly kept under 
clover and that will no longer grow or support it ; 
clover-weevil, a small weevil, Afton africans, 
which feeds on the seeds of clover. Also CLOVER- 
GRASS, 

1845 Loner. Gleam Sunshine vi, The “clover-blossoms in 
the grass. 1867 Emerson J/ay-day, etc. Wks. (Bohn) 111, 
41t Columbine and “clover-blow. 1847 — Poems, Hood. 
notes 1. 422 It smells like a “clover-farm. 1612 Drayton 
Poly-olb. xv. 241 ‘The Crow-flower, and thereby the *Clouer- 
flower they stick. 1847 Emurson Poems, Jlonadnoc Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 435 With *cloverheads the swamp adorn. — 1830 
Tennyson Sea-FKairies, Thick with white bells the *clover- 
hill swells. 1796 //sdd Advertiser 16 July 1/4 The *clover- 
ley wheats have..the advantage of the fallowed. 1805 
Forsyti Beauties Scotd, 1. 258 ‘To plough down clover ley 
in a pretty rough state as a most advantageous preparation 
for wheat. 1807 Vaxcouver algrtc. Devon (1813) 144 Sown 
after potatoes and the clover-lays. 1888 Eiwortny 13% 
Somerset Word-bk., Clover-lay, a field in which there has 
been a crop of clover, but which is now ready to be ploughed 
for some other crop. 1856 avmter's Afag. Jan. 61 *Clover- 
sheller, with attached dressing apparatus. 

Clo'ver, v. [f. the sb.] ¢vaxs. To sow or lay 
down with clover. Ilence Clo'vering v0/. sd. 

1649 Buitne “ng. Duprov. Impr. (1652) 185 After the 
three or four first years of Clovering, it will so frame the 
earth, that it will be very fit to Corn agaen. J/arg. Clover 
fits for corning, and corning for clovering. 

Clo-vered, #//. a. [f. prec. sb. and vb. + -ED.] 
Sown with clover ; covered with clover. 

1727 Tnomson Sameer 1215 F locks, thick-nibbling through 
the clovered vale. 1757 Dyer /¢eece 1. 43 The clover'd 
lawns And sunny mounts of beauteous Normanton, 1856 
A.C. Coxe Supressions Eng. 177, 1 made my way through 
a clovered field. 

+ Clover-grass. O#s. A synonym of CLOVER 1. 

@1387 Sinon. Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 42 Trtfolizon, 
clavergresse, Aabens mtaculas in foltis. 1891 PERcIVALL 
Sp. Diet., Alfalfa, three leaued grasse, clauer grasse, 
Medica. 1610 W. Fouxincuam Art_of Survey 1, viii. 19 
Clauer-gras, ‘Trefoile, Melilot. 1697 Drvpen /frg. Georg. 
1. 605 If Milk be thy Design; with plenteous Hand Bring 
Clover-grass. 1795 Burke Thoughts Scarcity Wks. VU. 
406 ‘The clover grass suffered in many places, @182zz SHEL- 
Luv Coliseune in Ess. & Lett., Tufts of dewy clover-grass. 

Clove (klou-vari), a. rare. [f. CLOVER sd. 
+-y.] Of the nature of, or abounding in clover. 

1649 Buitne Eng. Louprov. Impr. xxi. (1652) 139 It will 
produce a gallant Clovery, and white Hunny-suckle Grass. 
1852 D. Moir Angler v. Poet. Wks. I. 358 Up from its 
clovery lurking-place, the hare Arose, 

+ Clo-vetongue, Obs. Herb. [Cloftunge, clof- 
tong occur as glossing scelerata, and thus as 
another form of cluf-Juzg(e, CLOFFING, whence 
app. altered by ‘ popular etymology ’.] (See quot.) 

¢1325 Gloss. in ALS. Bodley 130 Scelerata, gl. cloftunge. 
Gl. Harl, 3388 Cicuta, cloftunke. Gi, Sloane 405 Scelerata 
herba vel apium visus, anglice cloftong (quoted in Sax. 
Leechd. V1. Gloss.). 1671 Skinner (Britten & H.), Cloven- 
tongue, 1878 Hatuwe tn, Clove-fongnue, black hellebore. 

Clo-vewort. [OE. clufwyrt f. clufu, CLovE], 
hulb + wyrf plant. In sense 3 f. ClovE 54.2] 

1. [OE.] A (? bulbous) buttereup: see qnot. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1, 100 Deos wyrt be man batracion & 
odrum naman clufwyrt nemned. 1886 Britren & Hottanp 
Plant-n. App., Clovewort. Mr. Friend tells us that Raanz- 
culus acrés is still so called at Brackley (Nhamp.). 


+2. The common Avens, Geum urbanum (Cul- 
peper). (Britten and Holl.) Ods. 

3. A book-name for the plants of the N.O. Cary- 
ophyllacex. 

Clow (klau), 5.1 Forms: a. 3 (dative) cluse, 
5-6 clowse, clowze, clouse, #/. clousis, clowses, 
9 dial, cloose. B. pl. § clowys, 6- clowes, 9 
cloughs ; sizg. 5 clowe, 7-9 clow, 8-9 clough ; 
dial, clow, clew. [Clow is a false singular 
formed upon clowes, clowis, taken in 15-16th c. 
for a plural, hut originally a singular, in ME. 
elowse, clowse, early ME. cluse, OF. elise, a. 
late L. elisa, var. of clausa, lit.a closcd or shut 
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place or way. Du Cange has, among other senses, 
‘apger in quo concluduntur aque’. ence, also, 
OHG. chlésa, MHG. khise, kliis, mod. Ger. Alause, 
in Bavaria and Tir6l, a dam on a mountain stream 
for floating timber; 4/aws, in Rhineland, a mill- 
dam, also dial. a sluice. So MDu. e/#se, Du, &lzezs. 

The OE. efzs, cliise, is recorded in the senses ‘ en- 
closure’, ‘ narrow pass’, but not in that of §dam’, 
lock’, or ‘sluice’, though ‘dam’ appears already 
in Ancren Riwle in 13th c. In the 18th c. edow 
began to be erroneously spelt c/ough, by engineers, 
etc., etther through erroneous identification with 
Cove sé, ‘ravine’, or by association with plow, 
plough. In some of the dialect glossaries it is spelt 
clew, meaning kl#. An unexplained clowre, cloor, 
is found in Catholicon Anglicum, and northern 
dialects. 

A compound of L. clisa was exclisa (in Gregory of 
Tours; in med.L. sclitsa, slisa’, giving OF. escluse, F. 
écluse. Hence Sc. Crt'ss, clush ; 6F. gave MDu. sluyse, 


Du, sluys, whence Eng. sluice, LG. slise, Ger. schleuse. 
‘Thus clows and sluice are ultimately closely related. ] 

1, +a. A dam for water, a mill-dam. ? Oés. b. 
A sluice or floodgate : ‘¢sf. (a) The outfall slnice 
of a river or drain communicating with a tidal 
river and provided with flood-gates’. (4) ‘ A shnt- 
tle in the gates or masonry of a lock, whtch ts 
raised to admit or dtscharge water; a similar ar- 
rangement by which the admission of water to the 
wheels of water-mills is regulated’, Peacock 
Gloss. Manley and Corringham (N. VV. Lincoln.), 

a. cluse, close, Clown. 

ar22§ “incr, R.72 Auh moni punt hire worde uorte leten 
mo vt as me ded water et ter mulne cluse. ¢ 1440 Proms, 
Parv, 84 Clowys, water schedynge [¢ 1490 A/S. A. clowse, 
watyrkepyng; ./S. //. clowze 3 1499 /ynson, clowse, water 
shettinge], sineglocitorium. 1493 eicta Pom. Conc. 314 
(Jam.) Tuiching the watter passagis & clousis of thar millis. 
1503 sic? Fas. {V, ¢. 72 (1597) 93 The slayers of Smoltes in 
milne-daines, clowses, and be nettes, thornes, and cruves. 
1595 Dusxcan Append. Etymol. (E.D.S., Emissarium, a 
clowse. 1875 [See 8} Cloose. 

B. pl. clowes, clows, sing. clowe, clow. 
1483 Cath. Angl.68/2 A clowe of flodegate, singlocitorium, 
urgustium. 4 dct 33 fen. Vil, c. 33 Diches and 
uankes, as of other clowes, sloweses, getties, gutters, gootes, 
and other fortresses, 1615 N. Xiding Rec. 11, 103 Ric. 
Cuthbert presented for pulling-up the mill-clowes. 1662 
DucpaLe Embanking & Draining (1772) 165 A new gote, or 
clow, be set in Waynflet haven. 1693 Peavy Adela Pryme 
(1869) 272 It..runs into the sea..when the clow is opened. 
1708 Sim W. Carvertey .Vote-dk. (Surtees) 106 Thomas 

aighton ,. pulled down a stone or two of the clow, and 
one or two of the stones of the dam. 1805 R. W. Dickson 
Pract. Agric.(1807) 11. 435 Proper to have a flood-hatch or 
clow. 1862 Sites Engineers 1. 70 Vermuyden had erected 
a sluice, of the nature of a ‘clow’, heing a strong gate sus- 
pended by hinges, which opened to admit the egress of the 
inland waters at low tide, and closed .. when the tide rose. 
1869 R. B. Peacock Lonsdale Gloss, Clauw, a floodgate 
in a watercourse. 1875 Lanc. Gloss., Claw (Fylde), clea 
(S. & VM. Lane.) cloose (N. leanc.), edow (E. & M. Lane.) a 
floodgate in a watercourse. 1884 Hotianxo Chester Gloss., 
Clew, a door or lid hung at the end of a drain or water- 
course to prevent the influx of tidal water. 

y. 8- clough. 

1974 Bainton fnuclos. Act 12 Yanks, cloughs, engines. 
1839 Stoxenousrt 4 xholsne 377 Here also the Croule arp 
ing cloughs. .receive their waters from the Trent. 1865 W. 
Waitt £, £ug. 11.6 Clough—pronounced with the same 
terminal sound as plough—is the local word for Sluicegate, 
I Mork Herald 26 Aug. 1/2 The Cloughs at Naburn 
Lock will be drawn at six o'clock in the morning. 

6. 5 clowre(?’, 9 dial. eloor. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 68 A Clowe of flodejete [A Clowre or 
flodgate A, ]. 1847-78 Hatuiwe tt, Cloor,a sluice. Northumb, 
1878 Cunberland Gloss., Cloor-head, a sluice at the head of 
a mill-dam. 

2. A sluice or sliding door for otler purposes. 

1820 W. Scoressy Arctic Keg. 1. 399 A ‘fenk-back’ or 
depository for the refuse of the blubber .. sometimes pro- 
vided with a clough on the side next the water, for ‘start- 
Hy the fenks into a barge or lighter placed below, 1874 
W. Crookes Dyeing, etc. 84 Bd stirring up the wool in a 
tank .. the water being let off through a ‘clow’ or shuttle, 
furnished with a grating, at the bottom of the vat, 


3. Floating Clow (clough): a name sometimes 
iven to a contrivance for clearing away mud 
rom channels communicating with tidnl rivers 
(e.g. the Humber, where the local name is ‘ Devil’). 
It resembles a broad barge, with extensible wings 
which act as floodgates, and retain a head of 
water, by which it is forced down the channel, 
ploughing or scraping up the mud as it goes 
along. 

1874 in Knicut Afech, Dict. 

ae Glow, $6.2 Obs. rare. (2a. F. clow.) ? A nail. 


1419 Afenn, Ripon (Surtees) 111. 144 In ij clowys et j sote 
emt. pro emendacione in diversis domibus. 


Clow, 56.3 local. [perh. a var. of Chaw.] An 
implement resembling a dung-fork with the prongs 
bent at right angles, used for dragging dung out of 
cow-stalls. 3 

1888 Eiwortuy IV. Somerset Word-b&, 

lIence Clow v.%, to drag or rake wlth a clow. 

+ Clow, v1 Obs. rare. [a, F. cloner to nail.) 
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By-form of Cxoy v. in various literal senses: To 
fasten with nails; to wound with a nail; to spike. 

1513 Doucuas acis v. v. 30 Ane habirgeoun of burnist 
mailzeis brycht, Wyth pid aerpile clowit thrynfald full 
tycht. 1598 Frorio, /nchiodare, to clow or pricke a horse 
with a naile..to clow ordinance. /uchiodatura, a pricking 
or clowing of a horse with a naile, called a clowing. 1847- 
78 Hatuwewt, Clow, to nail with clouts, West. 

Clow, obs, f, CLaw, CLEw. 

Clowch, -e, obs. f. CLutcu. 

+Clowchyn, -un, Ods. =CLEw. 

c1 Promp, Parv, 83 Clowchyn’, or clowe (AIS. H. 
clowchun, Pynson clewe), glontus, globus, glomicilius. 


Clowder, obs, var. of CLuDDER, CLUTTER. 

1801 in Strutt Sports & Past. i. i.rg A clowder of cats, 

Clowe, obs. f. Chaw, CLEw, CLoucy, CLove 
56.2, Crow. 

+ Clowe. Obs. Cant. (See quot.) 

¢1690 BLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clowes, Rogues. 

Clow(e -gilofre,etc.: see CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER, 

Clowes, slttice, etc.: sce CLow. 

Clowght, obs. f. Cour. 

Clowmsthed : see under CLumseEn., 

Clown (klaun), sé. Also 6 cloune, cloine, 
cloyne. [Appears in Eng. in second half of 16th 
c.as cloyne or cloine, and clowne, (The phonetic 
relation between these is difftcult to understand ; 
the former is esp. obscure; possibly a dialect form. 
By Dunhar, the word (if indeed the same) is wrtttcn 
cloun ; but it rimcs with ¢one, Jou, meaning June, 
June, both having in Sc, the sonnd # (or ), which 
would imply \kliin). (Words identical or closely 
related appear in several of the cognate langs. and 
dialects: ¢.g. Niris. .Moringer dial.) ‘ &/énne (or 
kliinne) ‘clumsy lout, lumpish fellow’ (Bendsen) :— 
OF ris. type *£/unda wk. mase. Cf. NFris. insular 
dial. Amram &/ia1y pl. &/tényar) ‘clod, clot, Inmp* 
=Sylt &/uad ‘elog, wooden mall’ :—OFris. type 
*kiund str.masc. Also mod.Icel. &/snnt :—*klunpi 
‘elmmsy boortsh fellow’ (Vigf.), ‘en klods, ube- 
handig person’ (Jonson), compared with Sw, dial. 
kiunn, kinns (Rietz) ‘clump, clog, log’, and Da. 
dial, Alwonds=klods ‘block, log, stump’, also 
‘clown’, In Dutch also, Sewell (1766) has ddez 
fem. (marked as a ‘low word’) ‘a hoidon or lusty 
bouncing girl’, £/oen n. with same scnse; and he 
explains Eng. clown as ‘eett plompe boer, kinkel, 
kloen’, Btlderdijk I erkdarende Geslachtlifst (1832) 
says that 4£/oez applied to a man signifies cen 
fompert, ‘clown’ in English, and so is it with 
kiont, kiutt, and &iuts or klols, all meaning pri- 
marily ‘ clod, clot, lump’. So far as concerns the 
sense-development, then, it is clear that we have 
here a word meaning originally ‘clod, clot, lump’, 
which like these words themselves (see Cion 5, 
Cxot 4:, has been applied in various langs. to a 
clumsy boor, a lout. Of an OF. type, corresp. 
to the Fris., or to the Du. words, we have no 


trace, no more than of the occurrence in Eng. of , 


the primitive sense ‘clod’; and it is probable 
that in Jeng. the word is of later introduction 
from some Low German source.] 


1. A countryman, rustic, or peasant. 

1563 Batowin Alirr. Afag., Rivers xliv, The cloyne con- 
tented can not be With any state. 1567 Turnery. Poets, 
Agst, lelous lleads, ete.(R.), To brag vpon his pipe the 
clowne begoon.. And then to blow the rustick did assay. 
1570 Levins Manip. 219/44 A cloune, rusticus. 1587 Alirr. 
Atag., Madan xi, ‘Vhe clowne that drives the mixen Cart. 
a 1640 Eart Stiruixc Sonn. xxiv, (R.), She [viper] kil'd the 
courteous clowne by whom she liu’d. 1662 becom Wor. 
thies u..2477 Clown from Colonus, one that plougheth the 
ground, 1784 Cowrer Jas iv. 623 The clown, the child 
of nature, without guile. 1848 Macautay /fist, Eng. 1. 
610 ‘The Somersetshire clowns, with their scythes .. faced 
the royal horse like old soldiers. 

b, Implying ignorance, crassness, or rude man- 
ners: A mere rustic, a boor. 

1565 GotpinG Ovid's Met. (1 593) To Rdr. 6 The wise, tbe 
foole: the countrie cloine: the learned and the out. 1646 
F. HWawxins Youth's Behaviour vii. § 16 (1663) 32 Put not 
thy meat in thy mouth, holding Ma knife in thy hands, 
as do the Countrey Clowns. 1733 Cneyne Eng. Malady 
1. Introd. (5734) 262 A clod-pated Clown. 1848 Macautay 
‘list, Eng. fa 320 Language... such as we should now 
expect to hear only from the most ignorant clowns. 

2. transf. A man without refinement or culture ; 
an ignorant, rude, uncouth, ill-bred man. 

1583 Gotpine Calvin on Dent. \xxxvii. 538 Euen such as 
haue beene counted the simplest Cloynes. 1697 Evetyn 
Numism, viii, 288 Every rich Clown. .who was able to be at 
the Charges of a Stamp, 1850 Tennyson /a fern, cxi, The 
churl in spirit .. By blood a king, at heartaclown, 188: 
Besant & Rice Chaplain Fleet +. iii, How could a courtly 
gentleman .. have a son who was so great a clown in his 
inanner and his talk. 

3. A fool or jester, as a stage-character (? orig. 
representing a rustic buffoon), or (in Shakspere) a 
retainer of a court or great house; b. in mod. use, 
one of the characters in a pantomime or harle- 
quinade; nlso a similar character in a circus. 


CLOWNING, 


lx500-20 Dunsar Ouhy will 3¢, merchantis 31 Cuningar 
men man serve Sanct Cloun.] 1600 Rowtanps Leé. 
Lumours Blood Sat. w. 63; What meanes Singer then? 
And Pope the Clowne, to speake so Boorish, when They 
counterfaite the Clownes vpon the Stage? /éid. Epigr. 
xxx, (1874) 36 When Tarlton clown'd it in a pleasant vaine 

n the Stage, his merry humors shop, Clownes knew the 
Clowne, by his great clownish s/of. 1600 Suaxs. A. ¥. L. 
nu. ii. 8 The roynish Clown, at whom so oft Your Grace 
was wont to laugh. 1602 — ffam. wu. ii. 336 The Clowne 
shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled a‘ th’ sere. 
1604 T. Wricnt Pass. in Fairholt Costume (1860) 217 Some- 
times I have seen Tarlton play the clowne, and use no 
other breeches than such sloppes or slivings as now man 

entlemen weare. 1643 W. Cartwricnt Commend, 
erses Fletcher, Old-fashion’d wit, which walk'd from 
town to town In trunk-hose, which our fathers call'd the 
clown, 18a2 Nares Gloss. s.v., The fool was indeed the 
inmate of every opulent house, but the rural jester, or 
clown, seems to have been peculiar to the country families. 

b. 1727 J. Tnurmonn Zhe Miser, (Characters), Har- 
lequin’s servant, a clown, 1728 R. & J. Weaver Perseus 

Androm., Clown, the Squire’s man. 1775 Lond. Mag. 

ec., He (Harlequin].. converts part of the paling of 
an ale-house yard into a pillory, wherein having inclosed 
Pantaloon wad ihe clown, etc. 1780T, Davies Life Garrick 
I. 36 He was a most diverting clown in all the pantomimes 
of Mr, Rich. 1840 Dickexs Old C, Shop xxxix, The clown 
who ventured on such familiarities with that multely man 
in boots. 1855 Tres p Apr. Never did Clown and Pan- 
taloon belabour each other more heartily, 

4. altri, and Comb., as clown parl, etc. The pos- 
sessive cow's forms part of certain plant-names: 
clown’s all-heal, a name given by Gerarde to 
Stachys palustris (also, clown-heal, clown’s 
wound-wort); clown’s lungwort, (a) Verbascum 
Thapsus, (6) Lathrxa squamaria, clown's mus- 
tard, /beris amara; clown’s spikenard, /nula 
Conyza; clown’s treacle, Al/ium salivum., 

1597 Geraroe //erda/ 11, ccclxxiv. 851 Clounes Alheale, or 
the husbandman’s Woundwoort, hath long slender stalks. 
1678 Marvett. Poems, Damon the Mower 275 With 
shepherd's-purse and clowns-all-hea!l The blood I stanch and 
wound I seal. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. 1. 95 Iberis 
amara.. sometiines called Clown’s Mustard. 1783 Ains- 
wortn Lat. Dict. (Morell), Sacchar, a sweet herb, called 
by some our lady's gloves, by others, clown's spikenard. 
1825 Hone Every Day Bk. 1, 877 Clown’s-woundwort, 
wake-robin, and. .other simples. 

Clown (klann), v. rare. [f. the sb.] 

1. intr. To perform as a (stage-}clown. Zo 
clowwn it: (a) to play the clown on the stage ; (4) 
to affect the rustic (quot. 1599). 

1599 Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. v. ii, Sav. What, and 
shall we see him clown it?..Beshrew me, he clowns it pro- 
perly indeed. Fas¢. But does he not affect the clown most 
naturally, mistress? 1600 Row.anns [see Crown sé. 3]. 
FY E. Waro /ludébras Rediv, (1715) 1. xvii, As Andrew 
clowns it to the Doctor, 1861 Mavnew Lond, Labour Ill. . 
go, I had to clown to the rope. 

+2. ¢rans. ? To treat as a country clown, 7. ¢ 
rudely or ronghly. Oés. 

1579 J. Jones Presert. Bodie & Soule \. xxvi. go Without 
.-dandling or dulling, cockering or clowning. 5 

+ Clow-nage. 0s. [f. Clown 5d, +-acE2.] 

1. The action or behaviour of a clown or rustic. 

1633 B. Jonson Zale of Tub 1. iv, Ingratitude beyond the 
coarseness yet of any clownage, Shewn to a lady, @ 1637 
—. Underwoods xxxi, Pride and stiff Clownage mixt. 

2. The function of a clown or jester. 

1886 Martowe 15¢ Pt, Tambnri, Prol., Veins of rhyming 
mother-wits, And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay. 

Clownery (klaunori). Also 7 clownry. [f. 
as prec. +-EkY, 


1. The quality or behaviour of a country clown. 

1g89 Nasus in Greene Menaphon (Arb,) 13 Such carterlie 
varietic. the extremitie of clownerie, 1612 Drayton Pely- 
old. xxiii. (1748) 355 Let the curious tax his clownry with 
their skill. @ 1668 Davenant News fr, Plymouth (1673) 32 
Their weak Compound Of clownery and rashness. 1694 k. 
L'Esrrancr Fables 145 The Fool's conceit here had both 
Clownery and ill nature in’t. 

b. (with 2.) A clownish act or usage. 

167 Cnarman Bussy D'Amédots 1 Wks. 1873 Uh 14 Not 
mix’d with clowneries us'd in common houses. 

2. The performnnce of a comic clown, 

1823 Lama Zia (1860) 127 The clownery and pantaloone! 
of these pantomimes have clean rece out of my head. 
1865 Reader a4 June 712, I will go to see no tumbling, no 
clownery, no comic songs. 

Clowness. nonce-wid. [fas prec. +-Ess.] A 
female clown or rustic. E 

1801 C. K. Snarre Coxr, 12 Jan. (1888) I. 103 The clowns 
with lank rat-tail hair,..the clownesses with long stiff 
feathers stuck round their beads. 

+Clow'nical, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. as prec. + 
eIC+-AL. Cf. farcical.) Clown-like. 

1614 J. Cooxe City Gallant in Hazl Dodsley XI. 237 
My behaviour } alas, alas | ‘tis clownical. 

ar i alg v. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -(1)FY.] 
trans, To make clownish or dull-witted. lence 
Clownifying vé/. sé. 

1618 Breton Cour! § Country 7 (D.), 1 wish you would 
not so clownifie your wit as to bury your vnderstanding all 
vndera clod ofearth, /4id. 8 (D.) re not the Clownyfying 
of wit the Foolifying of understanding ? 

Clowning (klauwnin, vé/. sb, [f. Crown 2. 
+-1NG1,) Playing the clown. 

1861 Mayvnew Lond. Labour 111, 121 My knowledge of 

enny-gaff clowning. 1878 11. Irvine Stage 27 At Sadler's 
Vells, where previously there had been nothing but clown- 


CLOWNISH. 


ing and spectacle. fig. 1889 Times 30 Jan. 9/5 The blun- 
dering to which we owe his last bit of Stic donnie: 

Clownish (klaunif), @. [f Clown sé, + -18H.] 

1, Of, belonging to, or propcr to a clown or 
peasant ; rustic. 

1s7o Levins Afanif. 145/11 Clownish, rasticus, agrestis. 
181 Savice Tacitus’ Hist. at. lix. (1991) 150 Petilius 
Cerealis. .in clownish apparell [agres¢# cudtu]..had escaped 
Vitellius' handes. «1704 ‘I’. Brown 2 Oxf Seholars Wks. 
1730 1. 16 Honest peasants, whose clownish dances are 
attended with extempore verses. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 
1. 300 He had the clownish advantage of bone and muscle, 
* 2. Clown-like, rude, boorish; uncultivated, 
ignorant, stupid ; awkward, clumsy; rough, coarse. 

rg8t J. Benn Haddon's Answ. Osor. 41g A wonderfull 
clownishe conclusion, meete for such a clowting botcher. 
1586 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. \. oe 172 No clown- 
ish or uncivill fashions are seene in him. 1653 Bocan Wirth 
Chr. Life 189 His feares of being counted foolish, or childish, 
or clownish, 1826 Scotr /Voods¢. viii, His demeanour was 
so blunt as sometimes might be termed clownish. 

3. Of the nature of a stage clown or jester. 

(Tbis sense is doubtful in all the quotations.) 

xr600 Rowianns Let. Humours Blood Epigr. xxx. 36 
Clownes knew the Clowne, by his great clownish slop. 1600 
Suaxs. A. Y.L.1, iii, 132 To steale The clownish Foole out 
of your Fathers Court. ¢1720 Prior Poems (J.), The 
clownish mimic traverses the stage. 

Clownishly (klawnifli), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly1.] 
In a clownish manner. 

159 Pereivat. SA, Dict., Rusticamente, radely, clown- 
ishly, 1669 Coxatne Choice Poems 14 If in the Northern 
parts she hatb been bred, Say she her life most clownishly 
hath led. x8ax Scotr Keni?w. xxxi, For ourselves, we will 
receive your courtesies this evening but clownishly, since it 
is not our purpose to change our riding attire. 

Clownishness (klaunijnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Clownish quality; rusticity, rudeness; 
want of politeness, culture, or refinement. 

178 Fremine Pauofplie Ep. 372 Ugnoraunce .. ingendreth 
in him rusticalitie or clownishnesse. 1692 Locke duc. 67 
That plainness of Nature, which the Alamode people call 
Clownishness. 1852 Miss Yoncr Cameos (1877) I. i. 4 The 
English were degenerating into clownishness. 

Clownist. zonce-wd. [see -18t.] An actor of 
a clown’s parts. 

«1627 MippLeton Afayor Quinb, vy. 1. (D.), We are, sir, 
comedians, tragedians, tragi-comedians, comi-tragedians, 
pastorists, humorists, clownists, satirists. 

Clown-like, a. and adv. 

1636 Massincer Bashful Lover wi. i, 1 was fainting, A 
clownlike qualm seized on me. 

Clownship (klawnfip). [see -snrp.] The 
condition or estate of a clown or clowns (in all 
senses) ; also as a mock title. 

1606 R. Pricket Faith Without Practice in Farr’s S. P. 
Yas. J (1848) x01 A sattin sute.. Beyond desert doth vildest 
clownship grace. 1635 Brome Sfaragus G. wv. v, Your 
Clowneship must not Uncle me. 1680 Nation's Interest fi 
Dk, York 11 To aspire from our present Glorious State of 
Kingship toa Free-state in Clown-ship. @ 1845 Hoop Yo 
Grimaldi ii, Hast tbou..all thy public Clownship cast, To 
play the private Pantaloon. 1868 Brownine Ring § BA, x. 
782 The courtier tries his hand on clownship here. 

Clowr, var. of CLour, Se. 

+Clowre. Ots. Also 4 clour, 5-6 clower. 
Surface of the ground, grassy ground, sward, turf. 

¢ 1350 Medical AlS. in Archxol. XXX. 387 Of alle erbys y* 

rowy in clour Most bitter I holde his sawour. ¢14 

iG. Order of Fools 44in Q. Eliz. Acad. 81 A gosselyng 
that grasethe on bareyne clowrys [7/se-wad. showrys]}. ¢ 1485 
s Dighy Myst. (1882) 11. 294 Vndyr clower is now my fathyris 
cure. 1865 GotpinG Ovid's Ale? Iv. (1593) 88 The utmost 
borders from the brim invirond were with clowres [v7vo 
Cespite cinguntur), Ibid, vi. 205 Yet would I make it yer 
I go Tokisse the clowers with hir top. 
lowse, -ze, clowys : see CLOW, also CLosH 2. 

Clowster, obs. form of CLAUSTER, CLUSTER. 

Clowt(e, -ty, obs, form of CLout, CLouty. 

Clowtch, obs, form of Ciurcu sd.1 

Cloy ¢kloi), v.! [Aphetic form of ac/oy, AccLoy ; 
but it is possible tbat sense 1 directly represents 
OF. cloye-r, mod. clow-er to nail. Senses 5-8 ap- 
pear to run together with those of CLoc v.} 


+1. trans.-To nail, to fasten with a nail. Ods. 

¢1400 Beryn 3464 Hym list to dryv in bet the nayll, til 
they wer fully Cloyid. 

+2. To prick (a horse) with a nail in shoeing; 
= AccLoy 1. Os, 

1530 Patscr. 487/2, I cloye a horse, I drive a nayle in to 
the quycke of his foote, encloue...A smyth hath cloyed 
my horse. x607 Torset, four-f. Beasts (1673) 267 When a 
horse is shouldered..or his hoof cloid with a nail. 162s 
Bacon Afofhth, (R.), He would have made the worst farrier 
in the world; for he never shod horse but he cloyed him. 
1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3) s.v., Cloyed or Accloyed, us'd by 
Farriers, when a Horse is pricked with a Nailin Shoeing. 


+8. To pierce as with a nail, to gore. rare. 

1590 Spenser /. Q. 11. vi 48 That foe .. of his [a wild 
boar), Which with his cruell tuske him deadly cloyd. 

+4. To spike (a gun), z.¢, to render it useless 
by driving a spike or plug into the touch-hole. Oés. 

1577 Hotnsuep Chron, IV. 192(They] stopped and cloied 
the touch holes of three peeces of the artillerie. 1603 
Knoutes Hist, Turks (1621) 801 They should..cloy the 
great ordinance, that it might not afterwards stand the 
Lurks in stead, 1617 Moryson /?iz. u1. 1. ii. 165 Hauing 
brought with them .. spykes, to cloy the Ordinance, 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 19 Be sure that none of our Guns 
be ae ie Military $ Sea Diet. s.v. Nail, To Nail 

ou. UI. 
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Cannon, or, as some call it, To Cloy.. but this is an anti- 
ques Word. x78 E. Boys Diet. Terms of Art s.v. 

Yoyed, a Piece of Ordnance is said to be cloyed, when any 
Thing is got into the Toucl-hole. 

+5. To stop up, block, obstruct, choke up (a 
passage, channel, etc.); to crowd or fill zp. Oés. 

1948 W. Patten Expedition Scotl, in Arh. Garner 111. 
86 ‘These keepers had rammed up their outer doors, cloyed 
and stopped up their stairs within, etc. 1570 LamBparpE 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 89 The fresh is not able to checke the 
salt water that cloyeth the chanell. 1581 MutcasteR Poste 
tions xxxvil. (1887) 165 Those professions and occupations, 
which be most cloyed vp with number. 1611 SpeEp /7és?¢. 
Gt. Brit. 1x. xvi. (1632) 84x The Dukes purpose was to 
haue cloyed the harbour by sinking ships laden with stones, 
and such like choaking materials. 1636 Bo.ton /Yorus 204 
The Alps themselves heapt high with winter snowes, and so 
the wayes cloyed up. 1636 G, Sanpys Paraphr. Div. 
Poems, Lam, ii. (1648) § Thy Anger cloyes the Grave. 

+6. fig. To clog, obstruct, or impede (movement, 
activity, etc.) ; to weigh down, encumber. Oés. 

1564 Brecon flower Godly Prayers (1844) 18 That heavy 
bondage of the flesh, wherewith I am_ most grievously 
cloyed. 1867 Tursery. Poets, To Vug.Gentleman taking 
IWyfe (R.\, A bearing wyfe with brats will cloy thee sore. 
xg8x J. Bett Maddon's Ausw, Osor, 137 Beyng clogeed 
and fastened to this state of bondage (as it were cloyed in 
claye). 1665 GLANVILL Sceps. Sci. 1. 3 The soul being not 
cloy’d by an unactive mass, as now. 

. To overload with food, so as to cause loathing ; 
to surfeit or satiate (with over-feeding, or with 
richness, sweetness, or sameuess of food’. 

1530 Patsar. 487/2, I cloye, I charge ones stomacke with 
to moche meate.. You have cloyed hym so moche that he is 
sicke nowe. 1586 Cocan Haven Health cliii. (1636) 148 
The fat of flesh alone without leane is unwholesome, and 
cloyeth the stomach. 1893 Suaxs. Rick. £1, 1. iti. 296 Who 
can,.cloy the hungry edge of appetite by bare imagination 
of a Feast? 1621 Burton Anat, Aled. 0. tii. m1. (1651) 323 
They being always accustomed to the same dishes... are 
therefore cloyed. 1748 Axson's Voy. u. xii. 266 Though 
this was a food that we had now been so long, .confined to 
..yet we were far from being cloyed with it. 1857 Dr 
Quincey Goldsmith Wks, VI. 197 To be cloyed perpetually 
is a worse fate than sometimes to stand within the vestibule 
of starvation. k : 

8. fig. To satiate, surfeit, gratify beyond desire ; 
to disgust, weary (with excess of anything). 

1576 GascoiGne Compl. Philomene (Arb.)92 Both satisfied 
with deepe delight, And cloyde with al content, 1§88 J. 
Upatt Diotrephes (Arh.) 17 Often preaching cloyeth the 
people. 1606 Saks. Ant. §& CA. u ii. 241. 1624 Capt. 
Sautu Virginia 1. 17 But not to cloy you with particulars 
..I refer you to the Authors owne writing. 17§2 Fietpinc 
Amelia wW. ii, Amelia's superiority 10 her whole sex, who 
could not cloy a gay young fellow by many years posses- 
sion, 1819 Byron Yuan 1. i, After cloying the gazettes 
with cant. 

absol, 1639 Futter Holy (War v. xxvi.(1840) 288 These are 
enough to satisfy, more would cloy. 1748 HartLey Obserc. 
Man. ti. 227 The two frequent Recurrency of Concords 
cloys. 1829 H. Negve Lit. Kem. 32 His [Pope's] sweetness 
cloys at last. 

D. zatr. (for reff.) To become satiated. rare. 

1721 Ramsav Jartaua 160 If Sol himself should shine thro’ 
all the day, We cloy, and lose the pleasure of his ray. 

{| To starve. (Some error.) 

1s7o Levins Afanip. 214/12 To cloy, fame consumiere. 

t+Cloy, v2 Obs. rare—'. Steevens conjectures 
*To claw, to scratch with the claw’; Johnson: 
‘ perhaps, to strike the beak together.’ 

r611 SHAKs. Cymé. v. iv. 118 His Royall Bird Prunes the 
see ags wing, and cloyes his Beake, As when his God is 
pleas'd. 

Cloy, v.3: sec Cry. 

+Cloy‘ance. Obs. vare—. [f. Choy vl + 
-ANCE: cf. annoyance, etc.) Encumbrance. 

1593 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 33 Such a cloyance and 
cumber vnto me, that I must leaue it. 

Cloy-board, obs. (? erroneous) f. CLOVE-BOARD : 
cf. CLOE-BoaRD. 

1636 ALS. Ace. St. Fohn's Hosp., Canterb., For a cloy 
bord spent about the pullpet js. vjd. For sawinge of the 
cloy boord fiijd, 

loyd (Cursor A. Cott. 2872), obs, f, CLoup. 

Cloyed (kloid), ppl. a. [f. Choy v.! +-Ep.] 
Clogged, cumbered, burdened ; sated, surfeited. 

1599 Dantet Poet. Ess. Musophilus Biij, The fulness of 
acloy’d neglect. r6xx Suaxs, Cysid. 1. vi. 47 The cloyed 
will, That satiate yet vnsatisfi'd desire. 1712 ARBUTHNOT 
Yohu Bull So Like a decayed beauty to a cloyed lover in 
quest of new game. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ, II, 2 
The cloyed palate of the epicure. = 

Cloy’edness. rare. Cloyed state or condition. 

612-5 Br. Hatt Contempl. O. T. xx. iii, Those emula- 
tions which wait upon the ea Micee of an undivided 
conversation. 1848 Pusey tr, Si, Augustine's Confess. 11. 
iv. 9 Through a cloyedness of well doing. : 

Cloyer! (kloi:). One who or that wbich cloys, 

1842 “Fraser's Mag. XXVI1. 184 Possession, that too 
frequent cloyer of wedded joys. 

+Cloyer2. Obs. Thieves Cant. [perh. f. eloy 
=Ciy v.; or from Cioy v.): but neitber appears 
entirely to yield the sense, Cf. also CLoynEr.) 

1. ‘A term in the slang of the thieves of old 
time, for one who intruded on the profits of young 
sharpers, by claiming a share’ (Nares). 

1602 Row .anps Greene's Couy-catchers 16 1f the Cutpurse 
denie snappage, his cloyer or follower forthwith boyles him, 


that is, bewrayes him, /4/d. (1860) 22 These haue their | 


cloyers and followers, which are very troublesome to them, 
1611 MippLteron & Denker Roaring Girl D.’s Wks. 1873 


CLUB. 


III. 220 Then there's a cloyer, or snap, that dogges any new 
eee in that trade, and snappes, will haue halfe in any 
oty. 

2. A thicf, cutpurse, shoplifter. [ef. cloy, CLY.] 

1659 Caterpillars Anatonized, Tilers, or Cloyers, equiva. 
lent to shoplifters. 1688 R. Wotme Armoury wu, iii. § 68 
Cloyers, Thieves, Purloyners. ¢ 1690 B. E. Dret. Cant. 
Crew, Cloyers, Thieves, Robbers, Rogues. 1725 in New 
Cant. Dict. 

Cloyfe, obs. form of CLovE 36.2 

Cloying (kloiiy), 0/50, [f. Chor v.14 -1nG1.] 
The action of the verb CLoy, in its different senses. 

1548 Upat Erasm, Par. Luke v, (R.), Lest .. to muche 
presence may be a cloiyng to them, 1§72 Mascatt Gort. 
Cattle, Horses (1627) 142 The cloying of a horse is an ill 
hurt, which commeth by euill-shooing. 1625 MarKHam 
Souddiers Accid, 8 Vpon Cloying, how to vnbreetch them 
[guns]. 1710 Brit, Apollo U1. No. 84. 3/1 When Enjoyment 
comes to Cloying There's an end tben of Enjoying. 

Cloying, ff/. a. [fas prec. +-1nG 2] That 
cloys ; satiating; + clogging. 

1647 H. More Song of Soudu, i. u. xxxi, Rend the thick 
curtain of cold cloying night. 1752 Firt.pinc Amelia Wks. 
1775 X. 239 With regard to love I declare I never found 
anything cloying in It. 4807-8 W. Irvine Sadlmag. (1824) 
381 It had a cloying sweetness that palled upon the taste. 
1815 L. Hunt Feast Poets, &c. 27 notes, ‘Vhe charge against 
Pope of a monotonous and cloying versification is not new. 

lence Cloy‘ingness. 

1862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 460/1 The honeyed cup, with all its 
cloyingness. 2 

loy’less, a. That does not cloy or satiate. 

1606 Suaxs, A vt. § Cé.u, i. 23 Epicurean Cookes, Sharpen 
with cloylesse sawce his Appetite. 1813 Hoge Queen's Wake 
231 Cloyless song, the gift of heaven. . 

+Cloy‘ment. rare". [see -MENT.} Sattcty. 

1601 Suaks. Feed, Nv. iv. 102 That suffer surfet, cloy- 
ment, and reuolt. 

Cloyne, obs. form of CLowy. 


+ Cloyne, cloine, 7. 04s. [Origin unccttain. 

Phonetically, cdoyze answers exactly to OF. cluizuer, 
clugner var, of cligner ‘to bring together the upper and 
lower eyelids so as to leave a very small interval between 
them,’ often to ‘wink’, as the expression of secret under- 
standing, cunning, or hypocrisy, as in ‘clignement d'cuil, 
ceil d'hypocrite’(Paré, 16th c, in Littré. | From this to 
our sense 1 appears to be an easy transition. (Cf. the 
history of covsrrze.)] ‘ 

l. ifr. To act deccitfitlly or fraudulently, to 
cheat, deceive. Hf{encee Cloyning vé/. sé. 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes 440 With holye oyle and watter, 
I can so cloyne and clatter. — Sed. HAs. (1849) 170 With 
the cloynings of your conjurers, and the conveyances of 
your Sorcerers. /d7d. 391 ‘I'o have their faults opened, and 
their cloning colours condemned. 1569 T. Stocker Diod, 
Sic. u. xxii. 68/2 He. .mistrusted his crafty cloyning. 

2. intr. ?To have a secret understanding, to 
conspire. 

1ss6 Asp, Parker Psalter xciii. 266 They cloyne in one: 
in companies, agaynst this just man’s lyfe. 

3. trans. To take cunningly, furtively, or fraudu- 
lently ; to grab. 

1549 J. Otve Erasm. Par., Ephes. Prol. civ, To instigate 
men, in pretense of the ghospell, to scrape and cloyne in to 
their handes as muche possession astheycan. 1555 /ardile 
Facrons 1. v. 57 And not geue hym selfe to couetous cloin- 
yas, and hourdyng of tresure. 1558 PHaiir 2 xneid vi. Rj, 
My goodly spouse this while my wepons al [a]way she 
cloinde, From al my house, and from my head iny trusty 
sword purloind. 1566 Stuptry Seueca's Medea A iij, To 
cloyne away the forren golde witb greedy snatching hand. 

Hence Cloyner, a chcat. deceiver. 

€1850 Bate A’. Folan (1838) 69 Amonge craftye cloyners 
there hath not bene a gretter. 1852 — Afoé. 39 Thys croked 
cloyner, cloughteth me in a patche of the lattre parte, 

Cloys, obs. f. cloves, Cove 36.2 

Cloy‘some, ¢. rare. [f. CLoy v.1 + -somE.] 
Having a cloying quality, tending to satiate. 

1603 Fiorito Montaigne 1. xiii. (1634) 143 The taste of 
which [feasts, revels, etc.] becommeth cloysome and un- 
pleasing to those that daily see, and ordinarily have them. 
1886 Hotman Hunt in Contemg, Rev. Apr. 475 His current 
paintings were cloysome in their ricbness. 

Cloysse, obs. form of CLOTHES. 

Cloyster, obs. form of CLoIsTER, CLUSTER v. 

Cloyt, var. of CLoir Se. 

Club (klob), sd. Forms: 3-6 elubbe, (3 clibbe), 
4 klubbe, clob(e, 4-5 clobbe, § olobb, 5-8 
elubb, (7 Se. glub), 6- club, [ME. c/udbe, clodbe 
corresp. to (and probably ad.) ON. 2/udda (Sw. 
hlubba, klubb, Norw., Da. Alubbe, klub), assimi- 
lated form of &/enda ; f. the same root as CLUMP 
qv. CEON. Alimnbue-, hlubbu-folr, Norw.Alumpfod, 
Sw. lumpfotad, Ger. klumpfusz, Eng. club-foot(ed. 
The history of branch II] is obscure: the theory 
is that it came immediately from the verb, and 
that the latter was formed from branch I of the sb. 
But senses 5 and 6 (the only ones whence this 
development could start) have not yet been found 
early enough to account for the great extension 
whicb branch ITT attained in the 17th c.] 

I. A thick stick, and related senses. 

1. A heavy stick or staff for use as a weapon, thin 
enough at one end to be grasped with the hand, 
and increasing in thickness and weight towards the 
other end; also a special form for usc in athletic 
exercises, generally called Jadtan clubs. 
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¢ 1805 Lay. 20968 Alle ba heorede-cnauen, niid clibben heo 
a-qualden, /brd, 21504 Mid clubben (c 1275 clubbes] swide 
grate. ¢1320 Sir Beucs 2511 His clob was..A lite bodi of 
an ok. ¢1328 4. £. Adiit. P. B. 1348 He cleches toa gret 
klubbe & knokkes hem to peces. a@1qgoo Sir Perc. 2018 
Ane iryne clobe takes he. 1490 Caxton pea xviii. 141 
The geaunte bare aclubbe. 1552 Hvtoet, Clubbe of leade 
yi es 1600 Suaks. 4. ¥. L. 1. i. 98 Troilous had 
his braines dash’d out with a Grecian club. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. Ww. 110 The Giant mist but little of all-to-breaking 
Mr. Great-heart’s Scull with his Club. 1815 Evpsixstone 
Ace. Caubul (1842) 1. 345 Another exercise is whirling a 
heavy club round the head. 

Jig. 1579 Futxe Heskin's Parl. 89 Howe soudenly hath 
M. Heskins forgotten the strong clubbe of his Logike. 

b. Used as the symbol of rude physical force: 
ef. d, and Cius-Law, 

1606 Hizron IVés. 1. 63 To resume their old argument 
‘from the clubs’. 1647 Ballad, Pentt. Traytor xxvii. 
(Tracts & Broadsides, King’s Libr. Brit. Mus.), Thus Law 
and ity, in awe were keept here, And Clubs were 
taught how to controule the Scepter. 

te. Prentices aud clubs; the rallying cry of 
the London apprentices. Ods. 

1548 Haut Chron, fen. V//1, 9 All the young men.. 
cryed prentyses and clubbes. Then out at cuery doore 
came clubbes and weapons, and the aldermen ficd. 159% 
Suaks. 1 fen, V7, 1. ii. 84 Ue call for Clubs, if you will 
not away. 1604 Dekker Honest WA. 1. Wks. 1873 11. 64 
Sfoot, cldte: clubs, prentices, downe with em, Ah you 
rogues, strike a Citizen in’s shop? 1822 Scotr .Vige/ i. 

+d. Clubs are trump: physical force is to rule 
the day or to decide the matter; a punning allusion 


tosense 8. Also fs sure as a club. 

1584 R. Scot Déscow. Witcher. iv. ix. 66 His prophesic 
fell out_as sure asa club. 1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 
27 Taking up a cudgel..sware solemnly that she would 
make clubs trump if hee brought any bastard brat within 
her dores. 1607 W. S. Puritan in Malone Shaks. Supp. 
I] 574 (N.) Ay, I knew, by their shuffling, clubs would be 
trumps. 41640 Davy Peregr. Schol. (1831) §5 He is his 
owne as sure as a clubb. 

te. A heavy, clumsy fellow; a clown. Oés. 

3542 Voau. Erasm. Apoph. 167 a, The fair flatie truthe 
that the vplandishe or homely and playn clubbes of the 
countree dooen vse. (1828 Tooo s. v. C/ué, An old term for 
a_ booby. 
shoon.} é . 

2. A stick or bat uscd in various games of ball; 
esp. the stick with a crooked and thickened head, 
uscd in golf [=Du. 40/ club, bat] and similar 
games ; a hockcy-stick. 

¢ 1450 .Vominade in Wr.-Wilcker 733 (Vomina Ludorum) 
Hee pila, aballe; floc pedum, a clubbe [cf. 666 cambok}. 
1§§2 IluLoet, Clubbe croked at the one end, I'xeinus, 
Vucus, Vngustus, a 1614 J. Metvie, Diary 14 ‘leached 
lo handle the bow for archerie, the glub for guff. ¢ 1625 1S. 
Haré. 6391 in Strutt Sports & Past. u.iii. § 14 Vhe prince 
[Henry lifted up his goff-cluh to strike the ball. 1800 A. 
Cartyie Autos. 343 Yo bring golf clubs and balls. 1801 
Srrutt Sports & Past. u. ili. §14 A club or bat. 1889 A. 
Lance in Daily News 30 Apr. 48 Golf clubs .. are like 
crooked sticks, the ball being hit from the face of the crook, 

+ 3. A staff or baton used as an official and re- 
strictive ‘pass’. Ods. 

161z Brinstey Lud. Lit. bas The shrewdest boyes, 
who vse 1o waile for the club, and watch their times. a 1697 
Ausrey in Thoms Aunecd, §& Traditions (1839) 94 In my 
father’s time they had a Clubbe (/usérs) at the sclioole- 
doore; and when they desired leave exenndi foras (two 
went together siill) they carried the clubbe. 

4. The butt-end of a gun, 

1724 De For Ment. Cavalier (1840) 66 With the clubs of 
their muskets [they] made a. .dreadful slaughter. 

5. transf. Any club-shaped structure or organ ; 
a knob; a bunch; a gradually thickened and 
rounded end. 

1907 Curios, in I1ush. § Gard. 286 Upon this Column is a 
liule Club, called the Hammer ofthe Flower. 1802 Binctey 
Anim, Biog. 11813) 1. 122 The antenna: are club-shaped ; 
the club perfoliate. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple v, A nose 
which had a red club to it. 1879 F. Conor Tent Work 
Pal. 11. 54 Tall spires of asphodel and clubs of snapdragon. 

6. A club-shaped knot or tail in which the hair 
was worn at the back; fashionable in the second 
half of the 18th c. lence c/ub-pigtail, -wig. 

1785-95 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Loustad u, Wks, 1. 240 Curl, 
club, and pig-tail, all sal go to pot. 1786 Mackenzie in 
Lounger No. 89 ? 8 Their commentaries on walking boots, 
riding slippers, clubs, buckles and buttons. 1837 Mew 
Monthly Mag. XLIX, 550 Pig-tails and ’ knockers" super- 
seded the ponderous ‘clubs’, 1850 James Old Oak Chest 
II. 103 What used formerly to be called a c/#é, otherwise a 
very thick pigtail, hanging some four inches down his back, 
1886 S. LoncretLow Life Longf 1. ii. 19 A..gentleman .. 
wearing..the old-style dress. .his hair tied bebind ina club, 
with black ribbon. | . ; : 

7. Hort. A disease in cabbages or turnips in 
which an excresceuce forms at the base of the 


stem; club-root ; cf. CLUBBING vé/. sé. 2. 

1846 Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 1. 142 An insect which 
. -insinuates itself into the roots of all the brassica tribe, and 
causes a disease, usually called the club, 

II. In cards. 

8. ~/. The cards formiug one of the four suits, 
distinguished by the conventional representation 
ofa trefoil leaf in black; in s¢xg. a club-card, a 
card of this ‘suit. 

(A translation of the Spanish name éas¢o, or It. dastone 
(see Basto, Baston), the ‘club’ figured on Spanish cards. 


The current English figure is taken from the French, where 
the name is ¢72/e, tretoil.] 


Grose under /fertfordshive clubs and clouted 
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1563 Foxe A. & A. 1298 The beste cote carde beside in 
the bunche, yea thoughe it were the Kyng of Clubbes. 1593 
Munoay Def. Contraries 49 The inuenter of the Italian 
Cardes .. put the Deniers or monyes, and the Bastons or 
clubs in combate togither. 1600 Rowtanos Let. Humours 
Blood Sat... 58 The Knaue of Clubbes he any time can 
burne, And finde him in his boosome, for his turne. 1612 
Cotcr., Treffe, also, a Club at Cards, 1712-4 Pore Rafe 
Lock ut. 79 Clubs, Diamonds, Iearts, in wild disorder 
seen. 1 Cowper 7ask iw. 218, 1801 Strutt Sports ¢ 
Past. wW, ii, 285 note, The suit of clubs upon tbe nish 
cards is not the trefoil, but positively clubs, or feudeels 

III. A combination, association. 

(This group of senses is closely connected with the vb.: 
but the evidence does not make certain what was the exact 
course of development. In particular, it does not appear 
whether a céud in senses 13-15 was, in its origin, merely a 
knot or association of persons, or a ‘clubbing’ of tbe ex- 
penses of an entertainment, or of contributions towards it: 
see tbe verb senses 4-10, where lhe earliest example quoted 
{in 9) is connected with the joint defrayal of expenses. ‘The 
order here followed is therefore merely provisional. ] 

+ 9. Combination or uuiou into one mass; agere- 
gate, mass, Ods. 

1664 Power Erp. Philos. 11. 94 The difference of the 
Mercurial Cylinder may arise..from the club and combina- 
tion of all these causes joined together. 1674 N. Fainrax 
Bulk § Selv, 139 This hord of restlesness is evenly dealt out 
amongst the sundry Clubs and Cantreds of bodies. 

+10. A combination of contributions to make 
up a total sum, e.g. to defray the cxpense of an 
cntertaininent. Ods. 

1659-60 Pepys Diary 24 Feb., A very handsome supper at 
Mr, Hill's chambers, I suppose upon a club among them. 
1678 Butter /fud. ut.i, 596 Who's bound to vouch ’em for 
his own, Though got by ieaplicy Generation, And General 
Club of allthe Nation. 1755 Wem. Capt. P. Drake 1. xvii. 
168 He offered to pay the Reckoning, which I would by 
no Means suffer; but all my Intreaties could not prevent 
his making il a Club, which I at last agreed to. 

+b. ‘Uhe share of such joint expense contributed 
by, or due from an individual. Oés. 

1660 Prrys Diary 1 July, Met with Purser Washingion, 
with whom. .I dined at the Bell ‘Tavern in King Street, but 
lhe rogue had no more manners than to invite me, and to 
let me pay iny club. 1665 /4id. 20 Feb., We dined merry: 
but my cluhand the rest come to 7/6d., which was too much. 
1705 Vanprucn Confed. 1.1, They say he pays his club with 
the best of ‘em. 1707 Farquuar Beanx Strat. w. ii, We 
Must not pretend to our share of the discourse, because we 
can't PRY, our cluh o’ th’ reckoning. 1727 Swirt Lett. Wks. 
1841 Il, Gog, L remember when it grieved your soul 10 see 
ine pay a penny more than my clubataninn. 1792 Burke 
Let. Sir H. Langrishe Wks. V1. 299, Thad. ipa oy club 
to the sociely which I was born in some way or other to serve. 

+11. A meeting or assembly at a tavern, ete., for 
social intercourse; a social meeting the ex- 
penses of which are jointly defrayed ; Jater, a 
periodical social mecting of such an association as 
is described in 13 (to which the name ¢/ud was 
soon transferred). Ols. (Johnson’s explanation 
‘ An asscmbly of good fellows, mceting under cer- 
tain conditions’, belongs here, unless ‘assembly’ 
was meant for ‘association ’.) 

1648 Davenant Long lac. in Lond., Our mules are come: 
dissolve the club: The word, 1ill term, is ‘Rub! oh rub!’ 
1665 Pepys Diary 5 July, A house .. where heretofore, 
in Cromwell's tine, we young men used to keep our weekly 
clubs. 1675 R. L'Estrance Art Good /1ush. in Lari, 
Afisc. (1810) VILL, 63 A mechanick tradesman ..in the 
evening, about six o'clock, he goes to his two-penny club, 
and there slays for his two-pence till nine or ten... and 
usually, at parting, or breaking up of these clubs, they divide 
ihemselves according to their several inclinations..some go 
toatavern, etc. 1711 Appison Spect. No.9 p12 Those little 
Nocturnal Assemblies, which are commonly known by the 
name of Clubs. 1722 Dr For Plagne (1884 Rtldg.) 92 This 
Tavern, where they held their Club, 1764 A. Murruy 
Afprentice, A Farce 8 He went three times a week to 4 
Spouting club, H7.. What's a Spouting club? G. A meet- 
ing of I’rentices and Clerks~.. intoxicated with Plays, and 
so they meet in Public-Houses to act Speeches. 1791 G. 
GampBano Acad, Horsemt. it. (1809) 72 Many bets are de- 
pending on it at our next Club. 180r Macneiue Poet, Wks. 
(1844) 70 Jeans at first, took litle heed o’ Weekly clubs mang 
three or four. 

+12. A knot of men associated together; a set, 
a clique; early applied to a private association 
with a political object ; a secret society. Ods. 

1682 Dryven Afedal Ded., What ngs has any man among 
you..to meet, as you daily do, in factious clubs, to vilify 
the government in your discourses? 1683 Evetyn Diary 
28 June, They (the I He House plotters] were discovered by 
the Lord Howard of Escrick and some false brethren of the 
club. 1690 Locke //um, Und. u. xxviii. § 14 Nor is there 
one of ten thousand, who is stiff and insensible enough, to 
bear up under the constant Dislike, and Condemnation of 
his own Club, 1692 — Educ. § 94 » 4 The Dangers [sbould 
be] pointed out that attend him from the several Degrees, 
Tempers, Designs, and Clubs of Men. 1695 Luttrett Srte/ 
Rel.(1857) U1. 546 This day one Chapman of the Bridgefoot 
club was taken into custody for treasonable practices. /6id. 
ILL. 550 One Chapman of the Southwark clubb is bailed on 
iets to discover the rest of the Jacobite clubb, 1727 

wirt Gulliver ut. iv. 205 A club of those projectors came 
1730 Westey /Vks, (1830) I. 3 He 
befo 


to him with proposals, 
re on being a member of the 


had been rallied the day 
Holy Cluh. 


13. An associatiou or society of persons of like 
sympathies, of a common vocation, or otherwise 
mutually acceptable, mecting periodically (under 
certain regulations) at some house of eutertaiu- 
ment, for social intercourse aud cooperation. 


, 


CLUB. 


As to ‘clubs’ in tbis sense, which were a great feature of 
English life in the 18th c., see the Spectator 1712 No. 9. 
Associations of this sort still exist under the name; but, 
speaking generally, the 17~18th c, ‘club’ has developed 
in two directions; that mainly connected with entertain- 
ment having become a permanent institution as described 
in sense 15, while the occasionally or periodically meeting 
club has usually primary objects apart from conviviality, as 
in 14. (The first quotalion may belong to sense 12.) 

1670 Cottins in Rigaud Corr. Se. Afen (1841) 11. 526 Of 
two mathematical clubs here, one is a large one consisting 
of divers ingenious mechanics, gaugers, carpenters. ¢ 1690 
RB. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Club .. a Society of Men agreeing 
to meet according to a Scheme of Orders under a sligbt 
Penalty to promote Trade and Friendship. 1711 Swirt 
Frnl, to Stella 21 June, In my absence they had erected a 
Club and made me one .. Our meetings are to be every 
Thursday: we are yet but twelve. 1774 Journey thro’ 
Eng. (1722) 1, 289 The Mug-House-Club in Long-Acre; 
where every Wednesday and Salurday, a mixture of Gen. 
tlemen, Lawyers, and Tradesmen, meet in a great Room 
--Ilere is nothing drank but Ale, and every Gentleman 
hatb his separate Mug. 1791 Boswet. YoAkxson an, 1764 
Soon after..was founded that club which existed long with- 
out a name, but at Mr. Garrick’s funeral became distin- 
guished by the title of the Literary Club .. They met at 
the Turk’s Head, in Gerrard Street, Soho, one evening in 
every week, at seven. 1865 O. W. Hotmes in Motley's Lett, 
Il. 10 Oct., What a fine thing it would be to see you back 
at the Saturday Club again. 

4. An association formed to combiue the opera- 
tions of persons interested in the promotion or 
prosecution of some object; the purpose is often 
indicated in the title, as Alpine, Athletic, Chess, 
Cricket, Football, Literary, Natural History Field, 
Tennis, Vacht Club, etc. ; Benefit, Clothing, Coal, 
Goose Club, cre. 

Many of these are solely devoted to the object for which 
they are organized; others combine therewith some of the 
convivial features of sense 13, or even the permanent organiz- 
ation of sense 15. Here belong the publishing ae as 
the Abbotsford, Bannatyne, Roxburgh, Spalding, ete., 
which differ from societies with similar objects chiefly in 
their limitalion of membership to a fixed number. 

1755 (title, The Game at Cricket, as settled by the Several 
Cricket Clubs, 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 2 The solemn public 
seal of sanction they have received from two clubs of gentle- 
men in London, called the Constitutional Society, and the 
Revolution Society. 18r2 Axa, 11 May 291/1 The benefit 
club .. forms something of a provision against adversity. 
1859 (Joun Bat] Peaks, Passes § Gi. 1st Ser. vii, Early in 
the year 1858, it was resolved to give scopé for the exten- 
sion of this mutual feeling amongst all who have explored 
high mountain regions, by the formation of the Alpine 
Club. 1887 Miss Branpon Like & Unirke x, St. Austell 
had fet the commoner into the geckey Club, 1890 7imes 
tweekly ed.) 3 Jan. 15/3 Her Majesty contributes £100 
annually to the funds of the Royal Clothing Club at 


Windsor. 
b. Short for Bexerit Cuvs, collog. (Cf. club- 


feast, -mouey in 20.) To be on the Club: to re- 
cetve relief from its funds, 

15. An association of persons (admittance into 
which is usually guarded by ballot), formed mainly 
for social purposes, and having a building (or part 
of one) appropriated to the exclusive use of the 
members, and always open to them as a place of 
resort, or, in some cases, of temporary resideuce ; 
the club may be political, literary, military, etc,, 
accordiug to the aims and occupations of its 
members, but its main feature is to provide a 
place of resort, social intercourse, and entertain- 
ment. 

This is a natural development of the club of sense 13, 
which graduall aoe till it monopolized the whole ac- 
commodation of the tavern or house at which it met, and 
the place became known as a ‘club-house ‘,—tbe cluh often 
learing the name of the proprietor of the house. Later, in 
order to have the management of the house and their affairs 
in their own hands, some clubs started fully-equipped estab- 
lisbments of their own. The institution has developed into 
its most completely-organized form in London, where, es- 
pecially in the ety ef St. James's (colloquially called 

clubland ’), nre to be found the most perfect types of it. 

1776 Wacrote Frul. Reign Geo. [17 (1859) 11. 39 Bein 
excluded from the fashionable club of 4 men at Al- 
mack's they formed a plan for a new club.. They built a 
magnificent house in St. James's Street and furnished it 
gorgeously. 1823 Byron Let. Ld. Blessington 5 Apr., In 
my time Watier's was the Dandy Club. @ 1837 Penny 
Cycf, VII. 275 The modern Sect cae houses which go 
by the name of clubs, such as the Atheneum, the Univer. 
sity, the Senior and Junior United Service,—are in no re- 
spect clubs, according to the ancient English understanding 
of the term except that every member must be balloted for, 
or admitted by the consent of the rest. 186a Gronow 
Reminise. 76 The Clubs of London in 1814 — White's, 
Boodle’s, Brookes’, or Wattiers’,—which witb tbe Guards’, 
Arthur’s, and Graham's, were the only clubs at the West 
End. 1877 Trotiore Prime Minister ii, The club went 
on its way like other clubs, and men dined and smoked and 
played billiards and pretended to read. 

b. The building or rooms occupied by such a 
society, a club-house. 

@ 1837 [see above]. 1850 Tnackeray Pendennis 4, Major 
Arthur Pendennis came over from his lodgings -. to break. 
fast at a certain Club in Pall Mall, 1883 Lroyp £43 4 
Flow 11. 292 They sent for me at my club. 


16. transf. The name of certaiu organizations on 
the continent, esp. those of a political character in 
France, which, at various times, took a prominent 
part in political affairs. 


CLUB. 


1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 217 When he [Henry VIIT] 
resolved to rob the abbies, as the club of the Jacobins have 
robbed all the ecclesiasticks. 1837 CartyLe /r. Xev. He 
v. (Cluebbism), It. .calls itself Clad: calls itself in imitation. . 
of those generous Price-Stanhope English, who sent over to 
congratulate, French Revolution Club .. under the shorter 
popular title of Yacobins' Clué, it shall become memorable 
toalltimes and lands. 18g8 Buckce Civiliz. (1869) II. vii. 
414 The first clubs which ever existed in Paris were formed 
about 1782, 1870 Daily News 25 Nov., A club here .. does 
not mean what it does in England; it 1s simply a debating 
society open to all the world, where the Frenchman can in- 
ange his love of oratory and of wordy contest. 

17. Applied to ancient associations. 

1837 THir-waL Greece IV. xxviii. 36 These clubs were of 
long standing at Athens, 1838 ArNotp //is¢. of Rome (1846) 
1. xvi. 334 The young patricians, organised in their clubs, 
supported each other in their outrages. 

V. aitrib. and Comb. 

18. attrib. Of or pertaining to a club or clubs. 

1637 T. Goopwin Agerav. of Sin (1643) 53 They would 
perswade them to it by a clubb argument, drawn from 
avoid persecution. rggt Bure Let, Member Nat. As- 
sent. Wks. 1842 VI. 51 The scheme of parochial and club 
governments takes up the state at the wrong end, 1859 
Sara 7%. round Clock (1861) 226 He writes his letters on 
the club paper, pops them into club envelopes, seals them 
with the club seal, and despatches them..by the club mes- 
sengers. 1882 Miss Brapvon Afut. Royad |. ii. 39 One of 
my club gossips. 

9. General combs., as a. (in sense 1) c/ab-bearer, 
fellow, -method, -stick; club-armed, -high, -like, 
-tatled adjs.; club-pigtail, -wig (sec 6); b. (in 
senses 13-17) club-dinner, -howr, -monger, -nighi, 
-room, -tinte, etc. 

1655-60 Stantev Hist. Philos. (2701) 3/1 The *Club-Arm’d 
Traveller. 1582 Hutorr, *Clubbe bearer, clavator. 1855 
Kinasvev Heroes, Thescus 1, 206 Corynetes the club-bearer. 
1836-48 B. D. Wats A ristoph. 114 note, A *club-dinner, 
it appears, was an ordinary affair. 1847 CaRPaNTER Zool. 
$649 The Palpicornes also possess antenna with a *club- 
like termination. 1884 Bowker & Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 
& Ferns 385 Swollen in a club-like manner. 1817 Consett 
Wks. XXXII. 72 Loyal *club-mongers communicate their 
schemes to the government. 1885 Whitaker's Almanack 
129 The ventures of speculative ‘Clnb-mongers’ are dying 
out. 4 A. Mureny Apprentice 19 It must be almost 
Nine. I'l away at once; this is <Club-night, 1783 Gentl. 
Mag. LILI. u. 814 No wine was to be drunk out of the 
*club-room. 1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 47, I took up 
the.. Morning Herald from the club-table in the club-room 
of the country town of O 1837 CaRLyYLe /’y. Rev. I. 
1.v, The *Club-spirit is universal. 1880 Q. Rev. yee 32 
Rhetoric which sends mobs yelling to the tar-barrel or the 
*club-stick. 1846 Lp. Campsett Chancellors, Thurlow V. 
clv. 489 When I myself first began the study of the law, the 
modern *club-system was unknown. 1794 W. Roserts 
Looker-on 111. 386 Your *club-tailed coach-horses. x7x1 
Bupcett Spect-No. 77 #1 A little before our “Club-time last 
Night we were walking together. 

20. Special combs. (in a few of which the vb. 
stem seems to be the source): club antenna, an 
antenna with a thickened or knobbed extremity ; 
club-drub v., to beat ; club-ended a., thickened 
or knobbed at the end; club-farm, a farm on 
co-operative principles; club-feast, (@) a feast at 
aclub; (6) anannual gathcring in connexion with 
a benefit-club; + club-grass, (¢) = CLUB-RUSH ; 
(2) bookname for Corynephorus, a genus of rare 
grasses ; club-hand,a rare deformity of the hand, 
similar in nature to club-foot (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
elub-head, a club-shaped or club-like head; so 
elub-headed a., + club-headpiece; club-land, 
see 15; ‘telub-lome (/oon), a weapon or tool 
consisting of a club; club-master, + (@) one who 
uses physical force; (6) the manager of a club; 
club-money, (a) money contributed towards a 
‘club’ (cf. 10) ; (4) subscription to a benefit club 
or provident society ; + club-musket, the use of a 
musket asa club; club-root, a disease of turnips, 
etc., anbury; elub-start, -tail, dial. names of the 
stoat ; club-tie, a tie that binds a club of hair 
(cf. 6); club-tooth, a tooth of a wheel which is 
thicker towards the outer cnd; }club-weed, a 
name for Matfelon, or Knap-weed ; club-wheat, 
a variety of wheat ; club-wood, a name of Casu- 
ARINA. Also CLUB-FIST, -FOOT, -HAUL, -MAN, 
-Moss, ete, 

1753 Cuamegrs Cycl. Sufg., *Club_antenna .. of butter. 
flies. 1885 Pad! Mall G. 3 Mar. 4/1 Brown creatures, each 
with six legs and a pair of club antennz. 1875 Browninc 
A ristoph. A pol. 183 In dealing with King Multitude, “Club- 
drub the callous numsculls! 1885 Dk. ARGYLE in Contesp. 
Rez. Oct. 477 *Club-farms. .are as yet, purely experimental. 
1787 Witnerinc Brit. Plants are Il. 73 Clud.rush, 
Agiet-headed Rush, Common *Club-grass. 1870 Homrs 
Surgery (ed. 2) EI]. 667 This explanation does not apply to 
the *Cfub-hands. 1723 Dernam Phys, Theol. vu. vi. (R.), 
In its aurelia state it hath quite a different body, with a 
*club-head. Jéid. (J.), Small *club-headed antenna. 1698 
VansruGu /Zsof 1. ii, Clap me at the head of the state, and 
Numphs at the head of the army; he with his club-musket 
and I with my *club-headpiece, we'd soon put an end to your 
business. 1885 Whitaker's Almanack 129 The vapid con- 
versation now to_be heard in *Club-land generally. 1886 
Pall Malt G. 4 Oct. 6/1 Clubland proper is still and will 
remain pretty much what it was in the days of Major Pen- 
dennis. ax400 Sir Perc. 2053 The gyant with his *clobe- 
lome Wolde hafe strekyne Percevelle sone, 1661 GAUDEN 

to K. Chas. 11, 4 The many and tong tragedies suffered from 
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those “club. masters and tub-ministers. 1836-48 B. D. Wa.su 
Anrtstoph. 114 note, The person who managed the arrange. 
ments of the feast collected the *club-moncy. 1888 197% 
Cent. Mar. 460 What about club money? I know you be- 
long to a provident society. 1677 Lp. Oxrery Art of War 

o ‘Lo fall in at *Club Musket. 1690 J. Mackenzie Siege 

ondon-Derry 34/1 Our men pursued them so close, that 
they came to Cluh-Musquet with it. 1698 [see Clad. 
headpiece), 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. U1. 11 
Unfounded popular prejudices about *club-root, anbury, 
blight, honey-dew, etc. 1848 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club WW. 
No. vi. 326 The disease called fingers-and-toes, anbury, or 
club-root. 
pole-cat. 1877 W.-W. Lincolnsh. Gloss., *Club-tail, a stoat. 
1875 McCostt Scott, Philos. vii. 62 Cocked hats perched on 
powdered hair or wig with dangling *clubtie or pigtail. 1884 
FE. Britten Watch & Clockm, 62 [The] *Club Tooth .. [is] 
the form of tooth mostly used for lever escape wheels of 
foreign watches. «a 1g00 Gloss. in Archaol. xxx. 405 Clubbe- 
weed, Matfelon. 1888 Fraud. R. Agric. Soc. Apr.57 The 
prices of No. 2 *Clnb wheat at Calcutta. 1777 G. Forster 
Voy. round World 11, 18 ‘Their weapons were all made of 
the *club-wood, or casuarina. 

Club (klvb), v. [f. Chop sd. (in branch TD). 
The order of the senses from 3 onward is not satis- 
factorily traced: after the formation of the sb. 
in branch I1I, the vb. and sb. appear to have re- 
acted upon cach other so as to produce a network 
of uses, the mutual relations of which cannot be 
shown in any lineal order.] 

1. ¢rans. To beat with a club or as with a club; 
to knock down or kill with a club. 

1593 [see CLuspine 742 sd.], 1641 Burroucns Moses his 
Choice 748 In the Originall it is, 1 beate my body black and 
blew, Iclub it downe. a@ 166x Hotypay Favenad Sat. 1x. 
i7zo He’l..clubb my brains out. 1699 Sir 7. Aforgan's 
Progr. France § Flanders in Somers Tracts (1751) U1. 158 
The strongest Soldiers and Officers clnbbing them down. 
1724 De For Mem, Cavalier (1840) 205 They fell to batter- 
ing us with the stocks of their musquets, we despised this 
way of clubbing us. 1753 W. Dovetass Brit, Settlen. N. 
Amer. 280 People forceably turned them out of Possession 
of their Lands: this they call clubing them out. 1886 
Srevenson Dr. Jekyll (ed. 2) iv. 37 Mr. Hyde broke ont of 
all bounds and clubbed him to the earth. 1887 Spectator 
Pe 760/1 The rioters clubbed tlie horses on the face. 

. Zo club a musket: to use the butt-end of it as 


aclub. (Cf. Club-miusket in CLUB sé. 20.) 

1808 J. Bartow Cold. vil. 338 Reseive the musket bare, 
Club the broad breach, and headlong whirl to war. 1843 
Lever ¥. A/inton vi. (1878) 36 Muskets were clubbed or 
bayonets fixed, 1876 Green Short /fist. viii, 540 The 
Royalist foot, after a single discharge, clubbed their muskets 
and felt on the centre under Fairfax. 

3. To gather or form into a club-like mass ; 
spec. to dress the haix into a club (cf. Crus sé. 6). 

162g [see CLuspep 4]. 1772-84 Coon Voy. (1790) V. 1798 
The females. .tie a lock of it on the crown, whilea few, after 
our custom, club it behind. 1779 Forrest Voy. M. Guinca 
20 They .. wore their hair clubbed, atop, Chinese fashion. 
1865 CarLyLe Fred. Gt. X. xxi. iv. 28 He wears his hair 
. clubbed, and dressed with a high toupee. 

4. To collect, gather together, or combine into 


one mass or body, to mass. 

1641 Mitton Cz. Gort. u. Introd,, Fain to club quotations 
with Men whose learning and belief lies in marginal stuff. 
ings. 1828 E. Irvine Last Days 137 The unholy church, 
which clubbeth certain into a religious world, and treateth 
the rest as if they were under the sentence of excommuni- 
cation. 1883 Manch. xan. 24 Oct. 5/1 Clubbing together 
the contingents of these six counties. 1884 Payn Thicker 
than Water xvi. 125 London which is equal to half a dozen 
great towns clubbed together. 

5. zrtr. To form themselves into a club or mass. 

1649 G. Danien Trinarch., Rich. £1, sli, The high renowne 
Of Citty’s valours Clubb’d into his Den. 1674 N. Farrrax 
Bulk & Selv. 87 Two such worlds must club together and 
become one. 1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 97 They could 
sensibly perceive them [i. e. the oblong particles] to gather 
together, and club to make greater bodies. 1862 Jotins 
Brit. Birds 350 At this season the old Black Cocks club 
together. 


b. Of shot fired from a gun: To keep together 
in a mass or cluster instead of scattering. (Said 


also of the gun.) 

1830 Mech. Mag. XIII. 420 Clubbing or balling is sup- 
pow by many to occur only with cartridges .. all guns are 
iable to club or cluster (which .. is similar to firing several 
bullets or slugs). 

6. évans. To conjoin, combine, or put together 
into a common stock, or to a common end. 

1656 S. Hottann Zara (1719)96 They saw the fish-finders 
corroborated in one lump, clubbing all their nets and strength 
to boot. 1686 Beare Chess 1 Some of the most learned and 
experienced besiegers, meeting and clubbing their inventions 
together. 1697 Cottirr £ss. Mor. Subj. 1. (1709) 81 How 
they should club their particular Informations into a com- 
mon Idea, is inconceivable. 1700 W. Kina Transactioneer 

4 We club Notions, laying them up in a kind of Joynt. 
eck, 1840 Carty.e Heroes iv. (1858) 292 They clubbed 
their small means together. 


"7. intr. To combine fogecher (or with others) in 
joint action ; to combine as partncrs or as members 


of a CLUB (sense 12). 

16g1 CuarteTon Zphes. § Cimm, Matrons (1668) 60 Con- 
vinced of her impotency to club with him in the Act of pro- 
creation. 1652 Brome Yoviall Crew Ded., Fortune and 
Nature scarce ever club’d so well. 1672 Marverr Reh. 
Transp. \. 44 Those two that clubb'd with Mahomet in 
making the Alchoran. 1704 W. Kixe Mully of Mountown, 
Oh! may thy codlins ever swim in Cream !..Thy White- 
wine, Sugar, Milk, together club, To make that gentle viand 
SyHabub. 1g0g Hickrrincite Priest-cr. ut. vi. 62 (Subtle 


1877 /folderness Gloss., *Club-start, a species of | 


CLUBBED. 


Rebekkah) that cluh’d with her beloved Son aoe to 
Cheat .. his own Father and Brother. 1767 Frankiin 
Lett. (1833) 104 Perhaps as in some other cases, different 
causes may club in producing the effect. 1829 Blackw. 
Alag. XXVI. 914 They were endeavouring, by clubbing 
and caballing, to make theniselves perpetual petty despots. 


8. To combine in making up a sum (as the 
cost or expense of an entertainment, ctc.) by anum- 
ber of individual contributions ; to go shares in 
the cost of anything. Const. w2th others, for an 


object. 

1655 R, Youncr Agst. Drunkards 18 Who constantly clubs 
it, first for his mornings draught, secondly at Exchange 
time, thirdly at night when shops are shut In. 1662 Pepys 
Diary 24 Nov., Wow he did endeavour to find out a nine- 
pence to club with me for the coach. 1677 YARRANTON 
Engl. Improv. 99 As V have club’d with you for Supper, so 
I pray let me club a little with you in Discourse, 1709 
Tatler No. 137 23 We resolved to club fora Coach. «@ 1734 
Nortn Lives 11.175 These Stx-clerks clubbed_and made a 
present to his lordship of £1000. 1883 A. Donson O22 
World (dylls 20 Yimorous cits on their pilgrimage Would 
*club’ for a ‘Guard’ to ride the stage. 

b. 70 club together. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxvi. 87 Several of us clubbed 
together and bought a large piece of twilled cotton. 1860 
Apier Faurtel’s Prov. Poetry v. 75 Other cities .. clubbed 
together to support a professor incommon. 1889 Boy's Own 
Paper 10 Aug. 714/1 We..clubbed together to purchase an 
American clock. 

9. ¢rans. To contribute (as one’s share) towards 
a common stock. Also adsol. 

1632 Sucrwoop, To clubbe, mettre ou despendre & Vegual 
d'un autre. 1670 Lasses Voy. ftaly 1. Pref., Though yong 
men be not able to. .clubb wit equally with these men. 1691 
Ray Creation u. (1704) 341 Indeed every part of the Body 
seems to club and contribute to the seed. 1708 Motthux 
Rabelais w. xx. (1737) 87 Let every Man club his Penny 
towards it. 1743 Brair Grace, And yet ne'er younker 
on the green laughs louder, Or clubs a smuttier tale. 1748 
Smotiett Rod. Mana. xxiii, ‘Vhis scheme towards the execu- 
tion of which my companion clubbed her wardrobe, 1831 
A. Foxsianguy Lug. under 7 ldinin. (1837! It. 173 At the 
public-honse he would club his mite with others for a tune. 

10. To make wf, put fogether (a sum) by joint 
contributions. 

@ 1764 Loy Poents, Author's pol. Wow Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid join, And club together half a Hine. 1847 L. Iusi 
Men, Women, & BO. ix.143 They. clubbed mp a comfort- 
able maintenance for the prebendary’s widow. 1863 Fawcr11 
Pol. Bcon. i. x. (1876) 257 Twenty-eight of these weavers. . 
agreed to club together a small sum in order to purchase 
some tea and sugar from the wholesale shop. 

pb. To defray by a proportional charge upon 
each individual liable; as ‘to club the expense ’. 

ll. AM? (¢rans.) To throw (a body of soldiers) 
into a confused and disorganized mass. Also as 
a fig. expression ¢o club the battalion : sce quols. 

1806 Winnuam Speeches Parl. 3 Apr. (1812) 11. 334 There 
is an expression known in the army, applicable to what 
happens sometimes under an unlucky field-officer, and is 
called ‘clubbing the battalion’. /ééd@. 335 The Honourable 
Gentlemen... have completely * clubbed the battalion’. 1847 
Tuacxeray Buricsgues, Phil. Fogarty wu, In one instant 
thirty thousand men were in inextricable confusion. 
‘Clubbed, by Jabers!" roared ont Lanty Clancy. 1868 
Kixciaxe Crimea (1877) ILL i. 116 The force, though clubbed 
and broken into clusters of men. 5 

12. Aaut. To drift down a current with an 


anchor out. 

18g0 in Weacte Dict. Terms; and mod. Dicts. 

Ciubbable, clubable (klybab'l), «.  [f. 
Cuus s6.+-ABLY.] Having such qualities as fit 
aman to be a member of a club; sociable. 

1783 Jounson in Boswedl 4 Dec. note, Boswell (said he) ina 
very clubable man. [Johnson is said to have used wuclubable 
sometime earlier: cf. notes to edd. of Boswell an. 1764.] 
1863 GALTON in Reader 26 Dec. 767 Two species of animals 
do not consider one another companionable, or clubable, 
unless their behaviour and their persons are reciprocally 
agreeable. 1883 M. Pattison A/em. (1885) 75 The public 
opinion of the University.. had come to regard a college as 
a club, into which you should get only clubbable men. 

Hence Clubbability. (col/og.) 

1879 Daily Tel. 17 Oct. At that stage of clubbability the 
Parisian has not..yet arrived. 1886 M’orld 24 Feb. 13 The 
jollier view of clubbability, its rights and its privileges. 

Clu'b-ball. <A term applied by Strutt and 
subsequent writers to games in which a ball is 
struck by a club or bat, esp. to the earlier types of 


these. (No such name appears in actual use.) 
xBor Strutt Sports & Past. u. iii. $18 (¢¢te) Club- ball. 
fbid. The following engravings represent two specimens of 
club-ball. 18g0‘ Bat’ Cricketer’s Manual 25 Club-ball was, 
doubtlessly, practised by the Saxons. 
Clubbatier. wonce-wd. [f. CLUB after mezs- 


keteer, etc.) A man armed with a cudgel. 
1714 T. Lucas Jem. Gamiesters 32 He meets a company 
of clubbatiers, who lay in ambush to wait his being on 


foot, 
‘Ciubbed (klvbd), Aff. a. (f. Cup +-zp.] 


I. From the sb. 
1. Shaped like a club, thickened at or toward the 


end, knobbed; clavate, claviform. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Monk's Prol. 10 She bryngeth me forth the 

ete clobbed [z.». clubbed, clobbet] staues. c 1440 Promp. 

ary. 84 Clubbyd staffe, fustis, 1526 SKELTON Magnyf. 
1312 Hercules .. with hys stubborne clubbyd mase. 178. 
Phil. Trans. UXXII1. 219 Their antennz are clubbed. 
1850 ‘Bat’ Cricketer’s Manual 24 Two sets of players are 
arranged with bent or clubbed sticks, 
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b. as a defect or distortion of the foot or fingers ; 
also (ods.) of a person: Club-footed, etc. 

@1geg in Gardner Lert. Rich. (11 & Hen. VI, A clobbed 
fote. ax60g Montcomenie Aftsc. P. xiii. 30 Love maks 
a couard kene; Love maks the clubbit clene. 1806-7 J. 
BeresrorpD Miseries Aum. Life xvi. (1826) 90 Your fingers 
soclubbed at the ends. 1881 Sy/. Soc. Lex., Cliubined fuipers, 
a term applied to the thin ee with thickened ends, 
which are often seen in phthisical persons. 

2. Lumpy, massively built, thick-set. 

1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3143/4 Stolen .. one black clubbed 
Gelding. 1702 /érd. No. 3850/4 Stolen or strayed. .a clubbed 
bob-tail’d black Mare. .a little low Back'd. 

+3. Clumsy, rndc. Cf. CLUB sé, 1 e. CLUBBISII. 

c14g0 Promp. FParv. 84 Clubbyd, or boystows, rudis. 
1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 88 That wone clubbed Cobbe 
should not so encroche an hundred mennys lyuynges. 


II. From the verb. 


4. Formed into a club or knot; clenched. 

1625 Purcuas Pilgrims u.iii. $6 The Pongoes .. so beate 
them with their clubbed fists. 1885 Lerssre [lour Jan. 34/1 
The cultivation of ‘clubbed pigtails’, 

5. Turncd into or used as a club. 

1724 De For Jem. Cavalier (1840) 179 Coming close up 
to the teeth of one another with the clubbed musket. 1888 
Henty Cornet of Horse x. 102 Bayonets and clubbed mus- 
kets were the weapons on both sides. 

6. Combined in a mass; thrown into a confused 
and disorganized mass, as a clubbed baltalion. 

1823 Lame Elta 1. ix. (1860) 70 ‘The waves of the blown 
Baltic with their clubbed sounds, 1876 World V. No. 105.11 
Does not marshal his incidents very adroitly, they assume 
sometinies something of a ‘clubbed’ formation. 

Clubber (kloba1). [f. Cavs v. or 5b. +-ER.] 

1. Onc who clubs or combincs for any object ; 
onc who bclongs to a club; a member of a club. 

1633 Massixcer .Vew Way 1.i, Whores and canters, Club- 
bers by night. 21700 5c. Pasguils \1868' 192 Kejoice old 
clubbers, Rosse and Skelmorlie, Dalrymple’s faction now 
hath lost an eye. 1719 D’Urrey Pedds 111, 304 The Punch 
Clubbers strait will be sitting. 1834 Gentd, Mag. C1V. 1. 107 
Indeed...‘ Hle was an excellent clubber'. 

2. One who wields a club, a clubman. 

1887 Voice (N. Vork) 18 Ang. (His] reputation as a clubber 
and as an efficient riot-queller is much inore than local. 

Clubbery,. nonce-wd. [see -Eny and ef. rookery, 
cte.] Clubs and club affairs collectively. 

1835 New BMonthly Mag. XLIMI. 11 The following cir- 
cumstance . .cannot be passed over in the history of clubbery. 

Clubbing (klebin), v4/. sé. [f. Crus vr 
ING!) The action of the verb Civ. 

1. Beating with clubs. Also atirté. 

1593 Setl-Lroth's N.Y. Gift (1876) 20 Knauish Ielosy 
should be requited with clubbing iniury. 1753 [see Cieuz:. 1) 

2. Hort. A disease in cabbayes, ctc. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 93/2 Cabbages are subject to a 
peculiar disease .. the bottoin of the stem enlarges, and the 
plant becomes sickly. This disease is called clubbing. 
1882 A. Carey Princ. Agric. xix. 165 Clubbing is..caused 
by the larva of an insect. 

8. Combining in clubs or partics; social or 
polittcal assoctation. Also atirts, 

©1645 Howe Lett. (1650) Tl. lv. 72 The Turk. hath 
also a drink called Cauphe..it may be called their clubbing 
drink between vals. 1658 UssHER cia. 279 He .. insti 
uted certain set feasts and clubbings. 1660 Perys Drary 
26 July, We went to Wood's at ee Pell Mell, our old 
house for clubbing. 1790 Burke #r. Rev. Wks. Ve 382 
All this civick swearing, clubbing, and feasting. 1880 Echo 
24 Dec. 1 6 Morning assemblies of the academical youth for 
drinking and clubbing have now become the fashion. 

4. of shot: The forming of clusters or balls: see 
Civs v, 3 b. 

5, The joining of two or morc periodicals in one 
subscription; hence clubbing list, price. U.S. 

1880 Soston ral. Chem., Clubbing List & Circular, 
The clubbing price of any American or foreign periodical 
het on the list will be furnished on application. 

Clubbish (klobif), ¢. [f. Ciun 54. +-181.J 

1. Rescmbling, or suggesting, a club; clumsy. 

1515 Barciay Zgloges ui. (1570) B vj/4 His clubbisbe feete. 
1565-84 Coorer Thesaurus s.v. Cala, A big clubbishe 
staffe. 1825-79 Jamirson, Cluddish, clumsy, heavy. 

2. Clownish, boorish, rough, rude. Ods. exc. dial, 


1530 Patscr. 2 Clobysshe Laos: ouweldy, dourt. 
1563 B. Gooce Aglogs (Arb.) 69 Clubbish hands pterdbbed 
Clowns. 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 143 A mean man, 


and of a clubbish nature, 168: W. Rosertson Phraseol. 
Gen, Clubbish, fncont's, rudis. 1880 W. Cornw. Gloss., 
Clubbish, rough and brutal. 

3. Disposed or addicted to elubs. 

1848 Tart's Mag. XV. be They were quiet stay-at-home 
men..none of them clubbish. 1868 Miss Brappon Lady's 
Mele xxvi. 293 Wilmot—that young clubbish man, 

lence + Clubbishly adv., rudely, clownishly. 

1548 Haut Chron, (1809) 699 One Thon Skudder answered 
hym clubbishly, 

Clubbism (klzbiz’m). [f. as prec. + -1su.]J 
The club system. (First uscd in refercnce to the 
political clubs of the French Revolution.) 

1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. (1857) 11, 11, ii, ‘Io passionate 
Constitutionalism .. Clubbism will naturally grow to seem 
the root of all evil. Nevertheless Clubbism is not death, 
hut ratber new organisation and life out of death. 1859 
Sara xe, round Clock (1861) 227 An incipient agitation for 
lady clubbism. 

lubbist (klovbist). (sce -1st: cf. Fr. clubiste.] 

1. A member or supporter of the political clubs 
of the French Revolution, or of their principles ; 
éransf, to English politics as a term of abuse. 
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1793 NeLson in Nicolas Drsf, (1845) I. 321 Commander 
in Chief .. and Captain Pasquier, both men of sound 
principles, Officers and men Clubbists. 1795 Burke Aegic. 
Peace iv. Wks. IX. 64 The difference between the Club- 
bists and the old adherents to the Monarcby of tbis 
Country is hardly worth a scuffle. 1828 Blackw. Mag. 
XXIII. 504 The factious journalists, abetted by Whig clu 
bists. 1870 Daily News 7 Oct., The Débats of to-day thus 
protests against the clubbists. 

2. A member of a club. 

1848 Tuackrray Bk. Snobs xxxix, Among the youthful 
Clubbists is the Lady-killing Snob. 1884 7imes 16 Sept. 
12/1 He invites all Alpine clubbists who pass that way. 

Clubbock. Sc. A sea-fish; the spotted Blenny. 

1792 Statist. Acc. Scotl. V. 537 (Jam.) Spotied blenny, or 
clubbock, Gadus Gunnelius. 1805 Forsytn Beauties Scotl. 
1]. 380 To be found in the harbour, clubbocks or codlocks. 

Clu-bby, a. nonce-wa. [f. CLuB sd. +-¥ 1.] Per- 
vaded by the characteristics of the club. 

1859 Sata Tw. round Clock 226 In tbe present generation, 
has been created a type peculiar thereunto—the club-man. 
He is all of the club, clubby. 

Clubdom. [see -pox.] The domain or ‘world’ 
of (London) clubs ; clubs collectively. 

1884 Daily News 23 Oct. 2/3 The event is one of unusual 
interest, not only to..the four thousand odd members, but 
to clubdom everywhere. 

+ Club-fist. Oés. A large clenched fist that can 
deal a heavy blow; hence, a rough, brutal fellow. 

1575 Mirr. Mag. 1st Pi. Sabrine, The rascall rude, the 
rooge, the clubfist yript My little arme. 1589 R. Harvey 
PL Perc. (1sgo) A ij, They haue plaguy Clubfists, the one 
with his Counter-Cuffe, the other with his Country Cuffe, 
would quickly make a blew Martin. 

So Club-fisted a., having a club-fist or a club- 
hand; close-fisted. 

1616 Pasquil 4& Aath. 1.199 Heeres master Mamon now. 
A Club-fisted Vsurer. ¢ 1645 Howerit Lett. (1650) I. 229 
As Logic is clubfisted and crabbed, so she is terrible at first 
sight. 1656 Ducaro Gate Lat. Uni. § 292 Hee that is 
cluh-fisted hath his hand contracted. 

Clu‘b-foot. 

1. A deformed or distorted foot. A name for 
varions distortions, generally congenital, which give 
the foot a more or less stunted, lumpy appearance. 

1538 Letaxp /t/x. IV. 124 Hales with the clubbe Foot 
hath gotten an Interest in this Colledge. 1611 CorTcx., 
Picd-bot, a club-foot, or stub-foot. B00 Jed. Fral. IV. 
493 Those distortions of the feet, wbich are commonly 
called Club-feet. 1839 ‘ovo Cyci. Anat. s.v. Foot, ‘There 
are three principal forms of distortion to which the foot is 
Eeagentally subject: 1. When the foot is turned inwards, 
which has been termed varus. 2. When it is turned out- 
wards, called vadeus. 3. When the foot is permanently 
extended, anc the patient can only put the toes to the 
ground, termed fes eguinus. Almost all the varieties of 
club-foot inay be referred to one of these species. 1883 
Jearrxeson Real Ld. Byron iii, The lameness of such an 
ordinary club-foot as disfigured Sir Walter Scott. 


2. A foot of a lumpy, elub-likc appearance, 

1683 Lond, Gaz. No. 1805/4 Also Stolen a brown Gelding, 
having one Club-Foot behind. 1712 W. Rocers Voy. 262 
These Creatures {land turtles] have Club Feet as big as 
one’s Fist, shaped much like those of an Elephant. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Wen. (1874) 1. vii. 75 It is a club-foot, and 
looks too blunt for the limb. 

3. alirtb, = next. 

I 3 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 103 He gybes the Clubfoote 
Smith, Who threatens him. 1661 Hotypay Fuvenal Sat. 
x. 191 Nerodid not take A noble club-foot-stripling. 169% 
Woop Ath, Ox, 1.139 Commonly called Club-foot AES 

Club-footed (kin byfuted), . Having a club- 
foot. Also fig. Hence Clubfootedness. 

159 Percivart Sp. Dict., Patituerto clubfooted, Lortpes. 
1809 W. Invinc Anickerd, (1861) 218 Vulcan halted as a 
club-footed blacksmith. 1842 Miactin Nonconf. 11.425 A 
hireling press .. dresses up with wit naked and club-footed 
sophisms. 


+Club-ha:lfpenny. O¢s. rare—'. Known 
only in the following passage: perhaps a fig. use 
of the name of some gamc, or trial of strength or 
skill. 


¢ 1850 Latimer Joa certayne Gentleman in Foxe A, § M. 
(1583) 1754 Perchaunce you will conuent mee before some 
ludge, and call mee into some court. Deus bene vertat. 
Fiat justitia in iudicio. And then and there, doe best haue 
best, for club halfe peny. 

(The only senses of Crus sd. known to go back to 1ssoare 
1, 2, and 8, with all of which the notion of play is compat. 
ible. The senses of combination, association, contribution, 
etc. are all later, as is the verb itself, so that no notion of 
clubbing halfpennies appears tenable.) 

Club-hanl (klobh§l), v. Aus. To tack a ship 
by Ictting the Iec-anchor down as soon as the wind 
is out of the sails, by which her head is brought 
to wind; when she then pays off, the cable is cut, 
and the sails trimmed to the other tack: this 
is only resorted to in very perilous positions, when 
no other manceuvre is posstble. Hence Club- 
hauling vé/. sh. 

1794 Rigging § Seatuanshipf 11. 325 Clubhauling is prac- 
tised when it 1s expected that a ship will refuse stays upon 
a lee shore. 1833 Marrvat ?, Stinple xv, 1 am going to 
club-haul the ship, for there is no room to teear, 1868 
Daily Tel. 17 Dec, *Club-hauling * upon n lee-shore is as 
much a last resort in navigation, as the most desperate 
operation in surgery, -— 

Clu‘bhood. xonce-wd. [sce -uoop.] Condition 
of living at a club. 

1882 H. Merivare Faucrt of B11. 1. xix. 41 To enable 
him to live.,the blameless life of self-sufficing clubhood. 


CLUB-MOSS. 


Clu’b-house. The house occupied by a club. 

a 1845 Hoop C/ués iii, On what they say, and what they 
do, They close the Club-House gates. 1880 BeaconsFietD 
Endym. i, A gentleman..emerged from a club-house at 
the top of St. James’ Street. 

ch Clubhutchen. Obs. rare—'. [see CLUB 5, : 
the rest may be a proper name //uécheou.] A 
peasant, a clown. 

1584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher. xiv. viii. 310 Great men 
delight much in such plaine clubhutchens, 

Cluvbical, a. nonce-wad. Given to elubs. 

1800 G. Cuaimers Life Ramsay Wks. (1877) I. Introd. 13 
To court the society of clubs in a clubical period. 


Club-law. 

1. The use of the elub to enforce obedience; 
physical force as contrasted with argument; law 
or rule of the physically stronger. 

(1597-8 in Macray Parnassus Pref.6 He had already been 
satirized in Club-Law, a play acted at Clare Hall in 1597-8.) 
1612 T. Taytor Comm. Tittus i. 7 (1619) 146 The castle is 
not wonne by fists or club-law. 1675 J. Smitn Chr. Relig. 
Appeal. 15 The Herculean Argument of Club-Law [ie 
may because we can). 1741 Warsurton Div. Legat. 11. 
247 The first bringing in of Club-Law into Religion. 1829 
C.Weccn lest. Polityg Argumenta ad baculum, vulgarly 
termed club-law. 1876 Bancrort Hist. U.S. 11. xxiv. 114 
Club-law, he argued witb the minister, may make hypo- 
crites, it can never make converts, J 

2. The body of rules by which a club is regulated. 

3. Cards. A ralc sometimes adopted in the game 
of Loo: see quot. 

1863 G. F. Parnon S/oyle’s Games Mod. 157 Sometimes 
the rule of club-law is introduced [at three card loo), when 
all musi play when a club happens to be turned up [for 
trumps]. 1875 Cavexpisu Round Games 4. | 

Club-lawyer, one who applies physical force. 

@ 1670 llackeT AAA. Williams u. ioe 191 These club- 
lawyers filled the whole land with bl and buming. — 

Clubless, 2. [-LEss.] Without a club ; having, 
or belonging to, no club. 

1872 M. Couns Two Plunges for Pearl 1. vi. 137 It is 
a clubless, paradcless. .city, ioe Daily News 11 Sept. 4/7 
In 1850 the houseless and clubless person who wanted a 
dinner in London. 


Club-man (klobm#n). [f. Crus sb. + May.] 
1. A man armed with a club, for fighting or cn- 


forcement of order. 

1897 Miler. Parnass. 1. 138 One Carterus a lustie club- 
man... that defended him. 1676 Lond. Gas. No. 1152/2 
Stockholme Octob. 30..the King .. found it (his Army] to 
consist in 22000 Men, besides 8000 Boors or Club men. 1868 
Mitman St, Paul's vii. 167 Two nobles were Sag by the 
Archdeacon of London to the club-men (city-police), to keep 
off the pressure of the mob. 1872 MaTEER 7ravancore 254 
Six years ago I employed clubmen to guard my paddy. 

2. Eng. Hist. Bodies of untrained and half-armed 
countrymen, with bludgeons, and the like, during 
the Civil War of the 17th c. 

These appeared first in Yorkshire (¢ 1642-3) on the side of 
the Parliament : somewhat later (¢ 1645) in the south and 
west, ostensibly as neutrals, seeking only to protect their 
pro ath from plunder. See CLarexpon, bk. 1x. 

3 -Mercurins Audicus 4 Apr., He found they [Fairfax‘s 
troops, from Seacroft Moor 30th Mar.] were gone back with 
nine colours and two troopes of horse, besides their club- 
men (whereof we have such notable romances inthe London 
newes-books 1645 in Rushw, //isé. Cold. 1.52 Two cap- 
tains of the Club-men (as they were called) pores great 
number of the inhabitants of several parts of Wiltshire, and 
some counties adjacent, who gathered themselves together, 
alledging they did but stand on their own defence, to 
preven Pita ering ; and that they would in that posture 
remain Neuters until the King and his Parliament should 
agree. 1645 Prince Cuas. in Clarendon //ist. Red, 1x, (1843) 
557/ Seasonably to discountenance, and punish those as- 
semblies of club-men; which would otherwise, in time, 
prove as dangerous to him, as any other strength of the 
rebels. 164 Klay List. Parl, 1, iv. 63; 1000 Mu ucteers, 
with 2000 Clubsnen. under the command of Sir William 
Fairfax (in 1643]. 

3. A member of a club. 

1851 Tuackeray Exg. f/x. (1866) 105 Addison was one 
of the most resolute club-men of his day. 1859 Laxc 
Wand, India 21, 1 find a party of five at the hotel; all 
club men, and intimate friends of mine. 


Club-moss (klobmpgs). [A transl. of 16th 
e. Lat. A/useus clavatus.] A name properly ap- 
plied to Lycopodium cluvatum from the club-like 
shape of its upright fertile spikes of sporc-cases ; 
thence extended to the other species of the genus, 
and sometimes to all the Lycopodiacer’, plants of 
crceping or erect habit intermediate in many re- 


spects between ferns and mosses. 

1597 Geranpe /ferbal 1374 Afuscus clauatus, siue Lyco- 
podtum, Club Mosse, or Woolfe claw Mosse..in lowe Dutch 
Wolfs clauwen, whereupon we first named it Lycopodion 
and Pes Lusi, in English Woolfes foote or Woolfes clawe, 
and likewise Club Mosse. 1636 IT. Jounson Gerarde's 
Herbal 1553 This (£. a/pfaunt]is no other than a kinde of 
AMuscus clavatus or Club-Mosse..but Bauhine..nameth it 
AMuscus clavatus folits Cypressi, and Turner not vnfitly in 
English, Heath Cypresse. 1756 C. Lucas Fss, Waters V1. 
136 All around, the lycopodiui, or club-moss, is found in 

reat plenty. 1855 Kincstey Géaucus (1878) 15 The stag’s- 
hor clubmoss ceases to straggle across the turf, and the 
tufted alpine clubmoss takesits place. 1873 Dawson Zarth 
§ &lan iv. 76 Lycopods or club-mosses. ; 

Cluboveracy. nonce-wid. [after aristocracy.] 
The elass who arc members of clubs (sense 15), 

1882 Daily News 7 Oct. 5/7 The clubocracy congregate 
around St. James’s-Square. 


CLUB-RISER. 


+ Clu‘b-ri:ser. Zxg. List. = CLUBMAN 2. 

1645 in Carlyle Cromzwed? Let. xxx. 4 Aug., Great danger 
from the Club-risers, who would not suffer either contribu- 
tion or victuals to be carried to the Parliament's garrisons. 

Clu‘b-rush. A general name for the plants of 
the genus Scirpus (N. O. Cyferacex). b. Some- 
times applied to the Recd-maee Zypha. 

1677 PLor O.xfordsh. 145 Bearing at the top a little club, 
as in the other club-rushes. 1776 Wituertnc Brit, Plants 
(1796) LI. 77 Pointed or 3-square Club-rush. 1794 Martyn 
Roussear’s Bot. xiii. 153 Club-rush or Bulrush. 1861 S. 
Tuomson Iti F2. 218 There are the club or bullrushes. 

Club-shaped klxbfapt),¢. Having theshape 
of a club; thickening towards one extremity which 
is blunt and rounded; in Zoo/. and Bot, =C1a- 
VATE. 

31776 Witnerinc Brit, Plants (1796) 1V. 200 Stem light 
grey, reticulated, club-shaped. 1813 Btnctey dai. Biog. 
III: x22 The antenna are club-shaped. 1874 Woop Nat. 
fist. 485 \n the true Tortoises the feet are club-shaped. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 325 The club-shaped asci of Lichens. 

Clubster (klo-bsta1). [f. Chup sd. +-ster; ef. 
tapster, ete.) 1. One who uses a club for striking. 

1927 Philip Quartl 34 With their Clubsters in the Front. 

2. A frequenter of clubs ; =CLUBMAN 3. 

173% Nortn Lives 1. 155 He was no clubster, listed 
among good fellows. /déd. E.cam. (x740) 572 The House 
was double balconied in the Front .. for the Clubsters to 
issue forth in fresco with hats and Peruques. . 

3. A local name of the stoat. Cf. club-start, -tat?. 

1788 Marsnats &£. Vorksh. Gloss., Clubster, astoat. 1876 
Rosinson Whitby Gloss., Cludster, a weazel of the larger 
kind with a thicker head. 

Clucche, cluche, obs. ff. of CLurcu v. 

Cluck (klvk), sé. (Goes with Civck v., the 
imitative sound heing used as hoth vh. and sb.] 

L. inder7. An imitation of the abrupt hollow 
guttural sound made by a hen desiring to sit, or 
ealling her brood together, or of a similar sound. 

182g Soutnuy Pilgr. Compostedia u, Cluck! cluck ! cried 
the Hen right merrily then. 1840 P. Parley’s Aun. 115 
The clock .. went clvck. ‘ There,’ said his father, ‘it gives 
the warning ; it is on the stroke of two.’ 

2. Asa name for this sound. 

1703 Damper Vay. III. ii. 75 They make a Noise or Cluck 
like our Brood-Hens when they have Chickens. 1863 Jouns 
Home Walks 35 A Blackbird .. uttered a few low clucks, 
and. .flew off. 1875 Wuitvey Life Lang i. 3 The domestic 
fowl] has..a cluck of maternal anticipation or care. 

Jig. 1817 Coreripce Part. Oscillators iv, Now cluttering 
to the treasury cluck, like chicken. 

3. Any similar sound ; ¢. g. that made by a eloek 
in ‘ warning’. 

abes P. Partey’s Ann. 54 (The clock] gives a cluck, as 
much as to say, There's music for you. 1874 _T. Harpy 
Vadding Crowd I. xvii. 209 The cluck of their oars was 
the only sound of any distinctness. 

b. The elick in South African languages. 

4. attrib. or as adj. 

1772 Mrs. Harris in Lei. rs? L. Malmesbury \. 256 A 
blind fiddler, who spoke im a thorough cluck voice. 

Cluck \klvk), v. [A parallel form to Crock v.2 
which is found in OE. (eloccéan), while luck is of 
much later appearance, and has not all the senses. 
The z forms prevail in other Teutonie langs., 
MIG. Auchken, glucken, Ger. glucken, Da. klukhe, 
Sw. &lucka, dial. Alocka. Of imitative origin: see 
Cock v.27] 


Ll. zutr. Of fowls: To make the sound described 
under CLUcK sd. 

x61 CorcR., Glosser, to clucke, or clocke, as a Henne. 
1687 [see CLuckING]. 1725 Brapiey Mam. Dict. s.v.Ponltry, 
All Hens, .after they fave done laying, will cluck, and for 
some time keep to their Nests, which is a Sign they would 
sit. 1791 BosweLL Yoknson an. 1764 Making his tongue 
play backwards from the roof of his mouth, as if clucking 
likea hen. 1829 Soutney Pilgr. Compostetiain, The Hen 
she cluck’d in sympathy, And the Cock he crow’d aloud. 

+2. érans. To call (chickens) hy this sound. Ods. 

1481 Caxton Reynard v. (Arb.) 10, I [Chaunteclere].. 
wente to my chyldren and clucked hem to gydre. «1659 
Cievetann Upson a ATiser 46 The Fowl whom he had cluck“d 
[1651 clockt] under his wing. 

+b. fig. To call as a hen does her chickens. 

1613 Nasue Christ's T. 50 With sweet songs I haue allur’d, 
cluckt [ed. 1593 clockt], and wooed her to come vnder 
my wings, 1658 Manton £.xf. Jude Wks. 1871 V. 58 The 
turtle that chirpeth upon the church’s hedges, that he may 
cluck sinners to himself. 1687 R. L’Estrance Answ. Diss. 
47 "Tis the Main Drift of his Discourse, to Cluck tbe Dis- 
senters over to him, and Gather them under his Wing. 

3. tntr. To make a similar sound; to make the 
click or cluek of the Hottentots. 

Hence Ciuck- vb. stem in combination, as 
+ cluck-hen, see quot. and cf. ¢lock-hen. 

1598 Frorio, Chisecia, a clocking or sitting hen, a brood 
hen or a clucke hen. 

Clucking (kizkin), v4/, 56. [f Chuck v.+ 
-1nG1.] The action of the vb. Civex. 

1580 Hottypaxp Treas. Fr. Tong., Glossenent, aclucking. 
1687 A. Lovett tr. Bergerac's Com. [ist. » 39 The femaule 
clucking of the Toads. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. sv. 
foxdiry, You must reject all those Hens, notwithstanding 
their Clucking. 1865 Farrar Language 44 The Fuegians, 
whose language is an imarticulate clucking. 1872 Darwin 
Emotions xij. 286 The Australians often evince astonishment 
by a clucking noise. 188: Echo 17 Jan. 4/2 Grouse .. will 


shortly begin pairing. We have heard the ‘ cluck-clucking’ 
of the cocks alesis % cco aaa 
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Clucking (klukin), pf/.@. [f- as pree. + -1NG*.] 
That clucks; Clucking-hen, a. a hen that clucks, 
hence a brooding or sitting hen, a Cocker. 

1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) II. 223 They are heard in 
croaking, clucking converse, 1847 Emerson Poems, IVood- 
notes Wks. (Bohn) I. 429 Clucking hens, and prating fools. 
1871 CaRcyLe in Mrs. C’s Lett. 1. ret A clucking hen... 
sitting safe in its hand-basket. . 

b. A West Indian Rail (Avamus scolopaceus. 

1847 Gosse Birds Yamaica 355 The Clucking Hen de- 
rives its provincial name from its ordinary voice. 1860 
— Romance Nat, Hist. 18 The harsh screams of the 
clucking-hen came up from a gloomy gorge. 

Clud, elude, ohs. or dial. ff. CLoun. 

Cludder (klzdar’, sb. Obs. or dial. Also 9 dial. 
eluther, [A variant of CLoppER: cf. the vb, See 
also CLUTTER s6.] 

+1. A elotted or jelly-like mass; = CLODDER. 
Obs. 


1545 Raynoip Byrth Man. Hhiij, It wyll be concreet & 
congeyled in a cludder lyke a lyuer. 

2. A erowd, heap, cluster; =CLuTTer. dzad. 

1855 IVAéiby Gloss. s.v., A rare cluther o’ money. 1868 
Arxixson Cleveland Gloss., Cludder, Cluther, a cluster, 
close group: a large quantity, or mass of anything, 
gathered together. 1876 A/id Vordsh. Gloss. s.v., ‘There 
was a bonny cludder of folks. . 

Clu-dder,v. Also 9 déia/. cluther. [A variant 
of Chopper: ef. the sb. See also CLUTTER v.] 

+1. zxtr. To run into clots, coagulate. Clud- 
dered ///. a., coagulated, run together, lumpy. 

1545 Ravnotp Byrth Man. Hhiij, 1t [blood] congeyleth 
and cludderith together, 7éé¢. 77 Whiche_ before were 
constricte and cluddered together, 1572 J. Joxus Bathes 
Buckstone 15a, Matter, cluddered, lomped, or bagged, in 
“3 . «part. 

. dial. To erowd, heap, or eluster together. 

1855 IWhitéy Gloss. s.v., ‘They were all cluther’d up.* 
1873 Swaledale Gloss., Cludder, to crowd. 1877 [folder+ 
ness Gloss., Cluther, to gather in a crowd. 

Clue .kl#, kliz,. [A later spelling of CLew, q.v. 
Used in all the surviving senses, but especially in 
the fg. In ME. -ezw was the normal form even for 
words from French in -ae, -er, as d/ew, inibew, 
crew, dew, sew, glew; when these were in later 
times altered to -we, this spelling was extended to 
various native words (from OE. -2w, -coiw, -caw) 
as hue, spite, ree (N.), (rue, and clte.] 

1. A ball of yam or thread ; =CLrw 2. 

(1393 Gower Con/. ed. Pauli, 11. 306 reads ‘She did him 
have A clue of threde’: but his spelling is normalized.] 
1611 Cotcr., Ploton, a clue, or bottome of. 1655-60 
Staxtey /fist, Philos. (1701) 572 First roll np a great kind 
of Chaos, in manner ofa..clue or bottom. 1794 A. Youne 
Agric. Suffolk (1797) 122 A common hand will do two 
skains a day, three of which are a clue at nine-pence. 1834 
H. Mitcer Scenes §& Leg. v. (1857! 69 A small clue of yarn. 
1855 Kinostny //eroes u. (1868) 248, I will give you 
(Theseus] a clue of thread, and by that perhaps you may 
find your way out again. ; 

+b. A hunch or agglomeration of things. Oés. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Sedz, 132 As unto the things 
thrown out by the hand, there is given forth a clue of springs, 
starts, and hearings. 1704 Wortupce Dict, Rust. s.v. 
Bream, Red-worms, especially such as are to be found at 
the Root of a great Dock, and ly wrapt up in a round Clue. 
¢ 1720 W. Gisson Farricr’s Guide 1. ti. (1738) 17 Their true 
substance, which consists of a very fine Clue of Vessels. 

2. A ball of thread, employed to guide any one in 
‘threading ’ his way into or out of a labyrinth (see 
quot. 1393 in 1) or maze; hence, in many more or 
less figurative applications, a fact, circumstance, or 
principle which, being taken hold of and followed 
up, leads through a maze, perplexity, diffteulty, in- 
tricate investigation, etc. 

1596 Drayton Lee. Gaveston 153 Having lost the Clue 
which led us in, We wandered in the Labyrinth of Lust. 
1699 Pomeret Poems, On a Marriage 66 And treads the 
maze of life without a clue. 1780 Burke Sf. Econom. 
Refornt Wks. III. 287 ‘Fhe same clue of principle leads us 
through the labyrinth of the other departments. 1855 
Macautay Hist, Eng. IV, 215 The nonjurors soon got hold 
of the clue, and followed it resolutely. 1875 Stusps Const. 
Hisé. 111, xviii. 68 The annalists .. supply an imperfect clue 
to guide us through these obscurities. 

pb. With the literal sense obscured : That which 
points the way, indicates a solntion, or puts one on 
the track of a discovery; a key. 

1628 Dicsy Voy. Medit. (x868) Pref. 18 Seeking in the 
movements ofthe heavenly bodies for a clueto tbe accidents 
of life. 1798 Ferriar /dlustr. Sterne, §¢. 197, 1 expected 
to have found tbe clue to this romance. 1849 C. Bronté 
Shirley viii. 99, I have got a clue to the identity of one. | 

e. A recognized point or landmark, or a series 
of sueh, enabling one to trace out onc’s way. 

1843 Lytron Las? Bar... ii, She had lost all clue to her 
way fimewaed’ @ 1845 BarHaM Zngol. Leg., Ghost xxxvi, 
‘Twere vain to stay Here in the dark without a single clue. 

3. Any figurative ‘thread’: a. the thread of a 
diseourse, of thought, of history, tendency, ete. 

1656 SANDERSON Sermt. Pref, § 23 But how much farther 
it will reacb, none can say; for no man yet ever saw the 
bottom of the clue. 1678 Norris Jfisc. (1699) 235, Iam by 
the clue of Meditation further ledto conclude. 1768 STERNE 
Sent. Yourn., Postillion, \ thentried to return [in meensht) 
to the story of the poor Germam and his ass, but I had 
broke the clue. 1876 Bircu Rede Lect. Egypt 13 Research 


which has..joined the broken clue of history from contem- 
poraneous monuments. 


CLUMP. 


b. The thread of life which the Fates are fabled 
to spin and determine. 

1697 Drypen Virg. Past. wv. 58 The Fates, when they 
this happy Web have spun, Shall bless the sacred Clue, and 
bid it smoothly run. 1725 Pore Odyss. xx. 250 Stranger, 
may fate a milder aspect shew, And spin thy future with a 
whiter clue ! 


4. Naut. Ofa sail: sce CLEW 7. 

1599 Nasuu Lenten Stffe 6 Spreading their drabled sailes 
in the full clue abroadadrying. 1774 [Vest Mag. 11 429 
We're all Macaronies from earing to clue. 1829 Blachiw. 
Mag. XXVI1. 573 Let's over-haul Mr. Dibdin from clue to 
earing. 1867 Smyt Sailor's Word-bh., Cluc, Cluc-garnet, 
Clue-line, etc. 

5. Of a hammock : see CLEw 6, 

1751 SMOLLETT Per. Pick. xcix, To trust yourself and your 
doxy to a clue and canvas. : 

6. Comb, See CLrew. 

{In the following, an error for eve =cll in quot. 
1569; (probahly the same in quot. 1463). 

1465 Paston Lett, No, 528 11. 235 Send me hedir ij clue 
af worsted for dobletts, 1569 Stanford Church. elce. in 
Antiguary (1888) Apr. 169 For viij clues of holland to make 
a surplesse xs. vitid. 

Clue (kl'z,. Another spelling of CLEw v. 

Clue‘less, z. Without a eluc, trackless. 

1862 Lytion S/r. Story (1867: 181 Opening out, desert _on 
desert, into clucless and measureless space! 1862 Suf. 
Rev. XIV. 535/2 Clueless wanderings in the labyrinth of 
scepticism. 

lue-line: see CLEW-LINE. 

Clufe, variant of Cioor, claw. 

Clufe, cluff: see CLovGn, a ravine. 

Cluff, 56. north. dial. [perh. from CLiw z., 
with echoic modification, representing the ‘buffing’ 
sound; but ef. L. colafhus in same sensc.] A blow 
with the palm of the hand (esp. on the ear or check). 

Hence Cluff v., to strike with the palm of tle 
hand, to cuff. 

1804 R. Axprrson Camérl?, Ballads 104 Rob Lowson.. 
brong snift‘ring Gwordie u cluff. 1825 79 Jamieson >. ¥., 
Roxb...4 VL cluff your lugs’. 

Cluik, cluke, obs. Se. ff. Churcisé.!, CLoKE v,. 

+Clum, 54.) Unter.) Obs. Also 4 elom. [Of 
uncertain origin: sense 2 may be related to rare 
OE. cZuméan to mutter, murmur.) 

1. Silence, quiet. 

1340 -lyexd. 266 Yef ye me wyllep y-here : habbeb amang 
you clom and reste. 

2. In the following, some take it as ‘a note of 
silence’: ef. mau! Others snggest that it repre- 
sents the muttering or murmuring of the Pater- 
noster. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Alidder’s T. 452 ‘Now, Pater noster,clum,’ 
quod Nicholay, And ‘clum,° quod Jon, and ‘clum," quod 
Alisoun, 1603 Harsser Pop. Zuipost. 34 All must be Mui : 
Clumquoth the Carpenter, Clum quoth the Carpenter’s wife, 
and Clum quoth the Vriar. 1616 BULLoKAR, Cl, a note 
of silence [so Batley 1721-18v0). 

+ Clum, 54.2 Os. rave. [App. a variant of Cham 
sh.' 3: ef. Chum uv.) pd Clutches, (= Ciamus’. 

1867 ‘Turpery. Ovid's Efist. wi. Bivb, The Captaine 
shoulde detaine Thy Briseis from thy clummes. /éid. xv. 
89 Mightste thou at all from Paris clummes astart. ; 

+Clum, clumme, a.! Ods. exe. dial. [ef. 
Crum sb.1] a, Silent. b. Sullen, Gum. 

©1483 Digby Myst. (18821 v. 522 Than farewele, consciens, 
he were clumme, | shuld haue all my wyll. 1599 Nasue 
Lenten Stuffe 38 He. .lookes a» red as a fox, clumme, and 
is more surly to be spoken with then euer he was before. 
[But some take this as= Cium sh! 2, av if ase | 

Clum, a.2 dial. Variant of Cram a. 

1867 II hitdy Gloss., Clan, a clum heavy soil, hard to work 
upon. 1876 Jfid.Yorksh. Gloss., Clunt, moist and adhe- 
sive, as old moss in a flower pot. 

+Clum, v. Ods. exc. dial. Also 6 clomme. 
[ef. Cram 7.3, Crum 56,2] rans. To seize, eluteh. 

1594 Carew 7usso (1881) 77 Let weapons some against 
their leader clomme. 1898 /Zerriny’s Fayle (N.\ Some in 
their griping tallants clunta ball of brasse. 1883 //arnp- 
shive Gloss., Cinm, to handle roughly or clumsily. 1886 
Barnes Dorset Dial,, Clumt, to clutch roughly or clumsily. 


Clum, clumben, -yn, clummen, -in, obs. 
pa. pples. of Crise 2. 

Clumber (kly'mbaz). [f. Claader in Notting- 
hamshire, a seat of the Duke of Newcastle.] Name 
of a hreed of spanicls. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 2 Oct. 11 Sport..with a couple of 
stanch clumbers, on a fine sunny First of October. 188; 
Miss Brappon Godd. Cad/ xxili. 252 To Brian. .Sir Reginal 
bequeathed only his favourite hunter, a leash of clumber 
spaniels, and fifty pounds for n memorial ring. 

Clumbsie, ohs. f. CLUMSY. 

Clump (klzmp), 54. [Known since end of 
16th e. Agrees in form and meaning with LG. 
hlump, MUG. &umpe (whence also mod.G. 
hlunpe(n, Du. klourp, MDu. clompe, lamp, mass. 
Cf. OE. clympre, CLumpren. There is no evidence to 
show whether the English goes hack with these to 
OLG. or WGer., or is of later adoption from LG. 
The stem &/uzp- appears in ON. with another 
grade of the lahial as &/emb-, whence &/uméba, 
Riubba, CLUB. 

In sense 4 it is immediately derived from MDu. 
and MLG., clumpe, kliumpe, Du. klomp a wooden 
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shoe, i.e. a shoe entirely shaped out of a lump of 
wood (as worn by the North German peasantry) ; 
which is a special application of the Du. and LG. 
word as given above. Although, therefore, this 
use has not been developcd in English from the 
radical sense, it may be treated as belonging to the 
same word, esp. as there is a general association of 


meaning: cf. also CLump 2, 

Klumb- was probably a nasalized form of *4/ud-; coms 
paring this with the stem &ulb- of OHG, cholbo, OLG. 
kolba (MLG. and MDu. colve, Du. olf" club”), and ON. 
kolfr javelin, kylfi, kyla * knot, club’, we are led to a pre- 
Teut. *gé64, whence app. L. géobus rounded mass, ball.} 

1. A compact mass or piece, a heap, a lump 
(often ges clumsiness of form). 

BLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clamp, a Heap or Lump. 
17a1 Bran.ev Philos. Ace, Wks, Mat. 120 Frog Spawn..is 
brought forth ina clump. 1755 Jounson, Clu, a shape- 
less piece of wood or other matter, nearly equal in its di- 
mensions. 1767 Monro in Pai. Trans. LV EL. 503 In this 
crystallisation the salt seemed to form in clumps. 1868 
E. Garret Occup. Retired Life vii. (1869) 141 A baker 
gave me aclump o bread. 1872 Dana Corads ti. 144 The 
bluff declivity with its clinging clumps. 

2. ‘A cluster of trees; a tuft of trees or shrubs’ 
(J.; ; now also, a compact mass or patch of any 
growing plant, e.g. a elump of lily of the vatley. 

21586 nsw. Cartcoright 44 Are a clump of fruite trees 
calHed an orcharde, yf they stand open in the fielde without 
a fence? 1959 B. Martin Nat. fist. Eng. 1. Haats 117 
“Fwo large Chines of Scots Fir Trees. 1766 Pennant Zool, 
(1768) 11. 344 It builds its nest..on some dry clumpamonz the 
reeds, 1841-4 Emerson &ss. Fricudship Wks.tBohni I. 89 
‘That clump of waving grass that divides the brook. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Vat. i.1879) 3 A large climp of bananas. 1882 
Vixes Sachs’ Bot. 369 New clumps of young plants. 

b. By extension. 

1870 HAWTHORNE er Note-Bks. (1879) I. 121 The clump 
of village houses. .Mod., Crochet Directions. Clump of four 
long stitches; clump of six long stitches. 5 

3. Clamps: a parlour game of questions and 
answers, also called c/udés. 

Played by two sides; 1wo members, one from each side, 
agree upon the name of something ; each side then gathers 
iu a close group or clump round the member of the other 
side, and tries to find out from him by questions, answered 
only by ‘yes’ or ‘no’, the thing thought of, the contest 
being to try which side shall first succeed in doing this. 

1883. Miss Brappon Gold. Calf xxvii, 314 Charades, 
chunps, consequences, dumb crambo. , 

4. A thick extra sole on a shoe, etther added out- 
side the sole proper after the shoe is made, or in- 
serted between the sole and bottom of the shoe in 
the process of making. [In this use the word has 
app. passed through the senses of wooden shoe, 
wouden sote or clog, to that of extra thick sole.] 
llenee clump-boot, -shoe, a heavy boot or shoe 
with a elump-sole, or thick double sole for rongh 
wear; whence c/ump-soled adj. 

1879 Miss Brapvox Clow. Foot xxxiv. 266 Put on your 
waterproof and clump soles. 

§. ining. The compressed clay of coal strata; 
= CLUNCH. 1865 in Braxve. 

6. Comb, as clump-block, Nazé. (sec quots.) ; 
elump-built a., ? clumsily built ; clump-headed 
a. (see quot. ; clump-boot, etc., see 4. 

¢ 1860 TI. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 37 *“Clump blocks 
used. .for lower tacks and sheets, clews of topsails, ete.; or 
where a short and thick block will answer the purpose of 
the common ones. 188a Narrs Seamanship ed. 6) 34 They 
ure rove through iron-bound clump blocks. 180g W. Irvine 
Nuickerb, (1861) 208 ‘Vhose *clump-built sloops. 1837 Stru- 
art Planter's G. (1828) 126 When the leading shoots of the 
stcin begin to lose their preeminence, and peadeally disap- 
peur among the other branches, the top of the Tree assumes 
a rounded form, and becomes what is called *clump-headed. 

4, Erroueously used for Cuamp. 

1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 317 The frame car- 
rying the dividing-point or tracer .. may be there fastened 
by tightening two clumps. c 1860 JI. Stuart Seaman's 
Cotes. 69 Supported by iron clumps called knees. 

Clump (klymp), v. [Partly from Chump sd. ; 
partly with onomatopccic modifications: cf. CLas.} 

1. zxtr. To watk or tread heavily and clumsily. 

{This has associations with CLump sé. 4, or its Du. sources. 
People clump with Alusnpen or wooden shocs.] 

1665 Busvan f/oly Citre in Brown Bunyan viii. 178 It is 
not every clown with his clumping dirty shoes that is ad- 
mitied. ¢ 185 Mrs, Cameron /oulston Tracts 11. No. 54. 
5 If I was to clump about the house in those clodhopping 
shoes. 1853 °C, Bene’ Verdant Green ix,Clumping with 
his lame leg up and down the pavement. 186a Sata Seven 
Sons I. ix. 214 He .. clumped about in his sabots. 

3. rans. To put together into a ‘clump’, heap, 
or mass; to plant in a clump. 

1824 Miss Mitroro y itiaee Ser.1, (1863) 26 They are paid 
according to tbe quantity they plant: and_ some .. used to 
be accused of clumping them—that is..of dropping more 
than one bean into a hole. 18a6 /éfd. Ser. 1. 423 T'wo or 
three [words] were crammed into one lot, clumped, as the 
bean-setiers say. 1869 Parkman Disc. Gt. West v. (1875) 
63 The women .. wore their hair clumped in a mass behind 
each ear. 

8. To put a clump on the sole of a shoe, to add 
an extra thick sole; to ‘ clog’. 

Afod. To have the children's shoes clumped for the winter. 

Clumped (klympt), piu. [f. CLumr +-Eb.] 

+1. Clubbed, as in clumped foot. Obs. 
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1709 W. Kine Art of Love x, [Of Vulcan] one foot was 
clump'd, which was the stronger, The other spiny, though 
much longer. 

2. Formed into a clump; clump-shaped. 


Pair Stevenson Misadv. J. Nicholson vi, The clumped 
lly. 


3. Fumished with clumps of trees. 

1819 Blackw. Mag, V. 524 The surrounding hills are 
clumped with forest trees. 1824 MeCut.ocn Scotland 1. 
99, The belted and clumped park is but a flower-garden. 

4, Furnished with clump-soles, as ‘clumped 
boots’. 

+ Clumper, 54.1 Oés. exc. dial. [app. identical 
with OL. clympre “lump, mass of metal’ :—type 
*hlumprion- {, au adj. &/ump-ro- clumpish, deriv. 
of Alumpo-: see CLumMp sé. Later form assimi- 
lated to clump, but cf. CLutcH:—OE. clyccean.] 

Alump, mass; =CLump sd. 1. 


a1000 Kiddies xli. 75 Unlytel leades clympre. ¢ 1000 
Sav. Leechd, U1. 134 Wyrc.. greate clympran feowur. 


' €1000 0. E, Voc.in Wr.-Walcker 272/29 Metallum clympre. 


1673 Phe. Trans. VIL. 5194 Froze into little irregular 

clumpers. 1731 Baitey, Cimber, a clot or clod. 1886 
Barxes Dorset Gloss, A clumper of gingerbread’. 
+Clumper, v.' Oés. [f. CLumPER 5d.} 

1. ¢rans. ‘Yo fomn into lumps or masses ; to clot, 
congeal. Hence Clumpered //. a. 

1562 Turner /ferbaln. 58 b, A iuice whiche ye may fynde 
--clumpered or growen together. — Saths 7a, Clumpered 
blood that is runne together. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
u._xcit, Vapours..Clumper'd in balls of clouds. 

To put together clumstly, to patch up; = 
CLAMPER @.! 

1586 Ferne Blas. Gentrie, Gentl, Inner Temple, UW any 
--have Clumpered np with the helpe of some rude and gross 
Minerva any worke. - 

Clu'mper, v.2 [variant of CLAMPER v.27 Fre- 
quentative of CLump v. 1.) To tread heavily and 
clumsily. llence Clumpering f//. a@.; also 
Clumper s/.“, ‘the sound of heavy tramping’ 
(Elworthy 11% Somersel Word-bk. . 

+Clumperton. és, Also clomperton. [f. 
Civsir or CLUMPER: cf. sémpleton.} A clown, a 
clodhopper. 

©1534 Ir. Pol. Verge, Eng. fist, 1846) I. 285 Fallinge into 
..altercation with a stronge stubberne clomperton, he was 
shrowdlic beaten of him. 1648 Hexnam Dutch Dict., Een 
Kiocten ofte cen Plompaert, a Clowne or a Clumperton. 
1gat Baitey, Clamfperton, a clown. 

Clumping, vé/. sh. anc ppl. a.: see CLUMP 2. 

Clumpish (klompif), @. [f. Chump 56. + -181-} 
Somewhat clumpy; heavy and clumsy ; ‘lumpish’. 

1681 N.N. Rome's Follies 15 An old Clumpish, Feeble, 
Jealous coxcomb. 1764‘. Brypces /lomer Travest. (1797) 
Il. 12 With a clumpish kind of sound, Bang went their 
buttocks on the ground. 1883 A. Watson in Mag. Art 
Oct. 491/2 An old clumpish coasting schooner. 

Clumps, a game: see CLUMP 4. 

Clumpsée: see CLumsr. 

Clumpy klompi), @. [f. Cusp +-y.] 

1. Of the nature or form of a elump. 

1820 H, Mattuews Diary /nvalid 170 The orange-tree.. 
its form is too clumpy—too round and regular—to be pic- 
turesque, 1833 Black. Mag. XXXII. 641 Low clumpy 
hilly and furzy gullies. 1878 J. W. Easwortu in Bagford 
Ballads 1017 How angular hee vestments, how clumpy her 
bandeaux. > 

2. Abounding in clumps (of trees). 

1832 lit. Martineau Aack §& Adi iv. 46 The clumpy 
drives of a park. 

83. Heavy and clumsy; lumpy. 

1836 J. Struturrs Dychmont w. 407 Nor clumpy, high- 
land, grewsome gauger. 1865 Cornh, Afag. X1, 355 Gray 
hose and clumpy boots. 

b. See quots. 

1881 /. Wight Gloss., Clumpy, sb. dunce, a stupid fel- 
low. 1888 Berksh. Gloss , Clampy, a., stupid. 

+Clumse, a. (sb.) Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 7 


clums, clumps‘e, 8 dia/. clomps, 9 da/, clumps. 


[Related to Ciumsx v., although the actual nature 
of the relation is not clear. Kindred words appear 
in mod. Scandinavian: cf. Icel. Adsensa, &lumst, 
lock-jawed, speechless, Sw. dial. Alumsen adj. 
benumbed with cold, clemmed with hunger, dazed, 
Alumst-g\, in 8S. Sweden, benumbed with cold, 
clumsy, A/tnshandt, numbed in the hands; also 
Alums sb., a numbskull. 

The localization of the word in England agrees with a 
Norse origin.] : i . 

Benumbed with cold; hence, stupid, dull, stolid 
of mind ; inept of hands, unhandy, unready, idle, 
lazy; in mod, dial., also, graff, surly (cf. an ‘ awk- 
ward’ customer). 

1611 Cotor., Extombi, stonied, benummed, clumpse, 
asleepe. 1647 H. More Cupid's Conffict \xi,, How clums 
and cold The vulgar wight would be to yield what's right. 
1671 Skinner, C/ums, ignavus, ineptus: vox agro Linc 
usitatissima, 1674 Ray NM. C. Words s.v. Clumps, idle, 
lazy, - ineptus, a word of common use in Lincoln. 
shire, 1870 E, Peacock Aalf Skirt 11. 86 He didn’t tell 
ine, and he’s a clumps man, I should ha’ been scarred to ax 
him. 1886.5. IV. Lincolnsh, Words, Clamps, idle, lazy. J 

(as 56.) 1730-6 BaiLey (folio) Clamps, a numpskull, one void 
of common sense. 

+Clumse, v. Oés. In 4 clomse, 5 cloumse. 
(ME. clumsen found in 13th ¢., perh. repre- 
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sents an OF, *clumstan, on the type of réisian to 
be cheerful, A/#ss¢an to make lean, etc. ut it 
may be of Norse origin: cf. mod. Norw. &/umsa, 
intensive of £/ata, to make motionless, specchless, 
lame, etc. Simpler forms of the same root appear 
in EFris. £/émen to be numb with cold, WFris. 
klomyen, LG. klémen, klomen, klaomen, Du. kleu- 
men, Sw. klémen; also, in comp., MG. verhlum- 
men, MDu. verkienmen, verkloemen. The stem 
Alum- is in ablaut relation to A/am- in CLam and 
Cues, the radical notion being that of ‘ confine- 
ment, constraint, constriction’, which, in this gronp, 
is esp. referred to the stiffening action of cold.) 

1. intr. To be or become stiff or numb with 
cold. 

¢ i Song Mercy ae in £. £. P. (1862) 123 For Merlions 
feet ben colde Hit is heore kuyode..A quik brid to haue 
and holde From foot to foot to flytte and folde To kepe 
hire from clomesyng. 1377 Lance. P. PZ. B. xiv. 50 Whan 
bow clomsest for colde or clyngest for drye.. Re 

2. irans. To stupefy, amaze, daze (in mind), 

¢ 1440 York Myst. xxiii. 201 Pat clowde cloumsed vs clene, 
pat come schyaand so clere. A 

+Clumsed, clumst, ff/. a. Oés. exc. dial, 
Forms: 4 clumsed, clumsd, clomsed, clumst(e, 
klumst, clowmst, clomst, 4-5 clumsid, -yd, (7, 
9 dial, clumpst). [f. CLUMSE v. +-ED.] 

1, Benumbed with cold ; numb, palsied, bereft of 
sensation and power of grasping. 

1388 Wycur fsa. xxxv. 3 Coumforte 3e clumsid, ether 
comelid, hondis. — ZefA, i. 16 Sion, thin hondis be not 
clumsid. 1483 Cath. dagd. 69 Clumsyd, eneruatus, entra- 
tus. 1674 Ray N.C. Words s.v. Clumps, Clumpst with 
cold, i.e. benumbed. 1873 Swadedale Gloss., Clumpsed, 

2. fig. Dazed: a@. Mentally bennmbed or stunned, 
dumbtounded. b. Of a faculty: Rendered power- 
less, stupefied. 

a@1300 Cursor Af, 12213 (Cott.) Clumsd he was quen he 
can here. f6id. 12227 1Fairf.) My hert is clumsed for to 
here, @ 1400 Gospel of Nichodemus in Herrig's Archiv 
LIII. 418 Pe fendes..Said we er clomsed gret and smalle 
With yhone kaytyf so kene. ¢ 2440 Hytton Scala Perf, 
CW. de W. 1494) 0. xlv, The fende..as a clumsid caytyf 
bounden wyth the mighte of Jhesu. 5 

3. fg. Hardencd in sin, dead to moral influences. 

a1y40 Hampote Psalter xvii. 6 Men that er klumst in 
thaire synn.  /écd. cxviii. 0 ‘Vhaire hert is lopird, that is, 
clumsi, thorgh pride and enuy. /ésd. cxix.6 When 1 for- 
bad thaim thaire illis, thai ware clumste, and strafe — 
me. 1340 7, Consc, 1651 He es outher clomsed, or wode. 

4. dial. (Cf. CLuMSE a.) 

1877 N. W, Lincolush, Gloss. Clumpst, stolid, surly, un- 
couth, ill-mannered, taciturn. 

Ilence + Clumsthead, +Clumstuess, mental or 
moral stupefaction; moral deadness. 

21340 Hampoce Psalter Wii. 4 Paire woednes is clowmsthed 
{AfS. N. clumsthede], pat will not be tuned. did. xxx. 27 
Connynge of ill & clomstnes in syn. 

Clumsily (klo-mzili), a/v. [f. Clumsy +-Ly2.] 
In a clumsy manner. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 133 He [the chameleon] walks 
very clumsily. 1772-84 Coox Voy, IV. 1 vi. (R.), Canoes... 
composed of several pieces of wood clumsily sewed to- 
gether with bandages, 1868 Freeman Noro. Cong. (1876) 
II. ix. 398 The Welsh were..able to overtake the clumsily 
mounted English. 1879 A. Tavtor Gutenne 55 ‘The span- 
new and clumsily conceived nineteenth century miracle. 

Clumsiness (klzmzinés). Clumsy quality. 

1649 Butur Ang. ine. fmpr. (1652) 203 The ‘Tum 
wrest plough. .surpasseth for weight and clumsiness. 18az 
Agnovo in Stanley Ls/e [. it. 57 All clumsiness in the sen- 
tences..1 will do my best to amend. 1863 KincLAKE 
Crimea 11, 257 From their clumsiness in manceuvring. 

Clu'msome, a. dial. [f. CLUMSE v.] 

1876 Whitby Gloss., Clumsome or eiussum, clumsy- 
handed. 

Clumsy (klemzi), ¢ Also 6 clumbsie, 6-8 
clumsie, 6-7 clomsey. [Appears in writers ¢ 1600; 
not used by Shakspere; not in Florio, Cotgrave, 
Bullokar, Cockeram, Blonnt, Phillips (1696), nor in 
Cocker 1704. Marston’s use of it (among other 
‘wild outlandish terms’) was ridiculed by Ben Jon- 
son in Poelaster y.i., where Crispinus (#. ¢. Marston) 
is made to speak of ‘ clumsie chilblain’d judgment’. 
App. f. Chumsx v.+-¥: cf. drowsy, bousy ; but it 
is to be noted that at Lund, in Sweden, &/umszig, 
is used in the primary sense ‘ benumbed with cold’, 
and also with the same signification as our 
‘elumsy’. Cf. &demsen under CLUMSE @.] 

+1. Benumbed or stiffened with cold. Oés. 

1600 Houtann Livy xxv. Ivi. 425 The Carthaginians .. re- 
turned into the campe so clumste and frozen [:ta torpentes 
gelu}, a 1601? Marston Pasguil § Kath. u. 136 Clumsie 
judgements, chilblain'd gowtie wits. 1602 — An fonio's 
ev, Prol., The rawish danke of clumsie winter ramps the 
fluent summers raine. - 

2. Acting or moving as il benumbed: heavy 
and awkward in motion or action; ungainly, un- 
handy; wanting in coy or grace. 

1597-8 Be. Hart Sat. iii, 42 When each base clowne his 
clumbsie fist doth bruise, 1691 Ray Creation n. (1704) 375 
Apt to be moulded..even by clumsie fingers. 1727 Swirt 
Gullrver wm, ii, 189 In the common actions and behaviour 
of life, [have not seen a more clumsy, aukward, and un- 
handy people. 1784 Cowrrr Yast 1. 18 Invention .. Dull 
in design, and clumsy to perform. 2875 Jowrtr /’/ale 
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(ed. 2) IV. 63, I am very clumsy at these processes of divi- 
sion and enumeration, ; 

3. fig. Applicd to actions and products of clumsy 
hands: Ill-contrived, awkward. 

1681 Drvpen Ads. § Achit. 11, In clumsy verse, unlick'd, 
unpointed. x710 Swier Fr. to Stella g Sept., The great 
men making me their clumsy apologies, etc, 1828 D'Is- 
ragus Chas. J, Wiis rr A Ripe forgery. 1875 STuBss 
Const. isist, 111. xviii. 229 By such a clumsy expedient. 

4. Rudely constructed ; of awkward, ungainly or 
ungraceful shape; inelegant, unwieldy. 

@1763 Sunstone Pocus Wks. 1764 1. 229 The clumsy 
shape, the frightful inien..Of that grim brute yclep’d a 
bear. @1788 Mrs. Detany Live § Corr, (1861) II. 515 A 
fine young woman altogether; ratber a little clumsy, but 
fine complexion, teeth, and nails. 1884 W. C. Ssumn Ail 
drostan 88 Your wet ropes And clumsy oars..give blisters 
first and then a horny hand. 1888 Lady 25 Oct. 374/1 The 
boots..are a trifle clumsy. 

5. Cond. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) I. 288 Our clumsy-fisted 
imagination. é ‘ 

+ Clunch, a. Oés. exc. dial. [Clhench adj. and 
sb. are immediately connected: earlier quotations 
have actually been found for the sb., but its various 
senses appear to arise more naturally from that of 
the adj. The LG. Afent, Du. &oné ‘lump, clod, 
heavy and awkward mass, clown’, etc, which 
is explained etymologically as a nasalized deriva- 
tive of the root which gave cleat, clot, clout 
(OTeut. *k/ent-, from &/ef-), must app. have 
formerly been used in the same sense in Eng. 
(where it still lingers dialectally in restricted use : 
see below), as is evidenced by numerous deriva- 
tives, CLUNTER, etc. An adj. *c/tentisc, cluntish 
‘of the nature of a lump, lumpy, lumpish, loutish’ 
(cf Cheshire Gloss. 1866, cluntish rough-spoken, 
uncivil), may possibly have been contracted to 
clunch (cf. Frenetse, French, Scottish, Scotch). 
The close phonetic relation of clack and clumse, 
together with overlapping of mcanings seems to 
have resulted in the frequent treatment of the two 
as synonymous. ] 

1. Lumpy, lumpish; heavy and stiff, or close, as 
clay or pudding; thickset, ‘chunky,’ in figure. 

1776 Anstey Election Ball (1808) 210 In pudding there’s 
something so clumsy and clunch. 1787 Map. D’Arsiay 
Diary 13 July, 1 found him (Dr, Beattie] pleasant. .with a 
round thick clunch figure, that promises nothing either of 
his works or his discourse. 19788 /déd. 20 Oct., She is fat, 
and clunch, and beavy, and ugly. 

2. dai. (Sce quot.) Cf. CLumMse, CLUMSED 4. 

1877 N. Vi. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Cluuch: 1. Close, hot, 
cloudy (of the weather): 2. sullen, morose. 1889 Notting- 
ham dial., Clinck, morose, sulky. 

Clunch (klenf), sé. Also 7 clunche, clounch. 
[Probably sb. use of the prec. ; in several senses it 
corresponds to LG. &/unt, and possibly to a lost 
Eng. sb. of that form. But the analogy of dm, 
bunch, hump, hunch, suggests a similar relation 
of clump, clunch.] 

1. A lump, a heavy and unshapely mass. 

(Known only in mod. dialect, but prob. of considerable 
age.) [So EFris. Adu.) 

1888 Sheffield Gloss., Clunch, a lump, ‘He’s got a clunch 
of snow on his boot.’ 

2. A lumpish fellow, a clown, boor, lout. Cf. 
Crop, Cior. Obs. exc. dial, [So EFris. alent.) 

x60z CLarHam Servmt. St. Peter’s in Manningham Diary 
(1868) 116 Howe like a clowne, a clunche, an asse, he ann+ 
swers, 1653 Urquuart Kaselais 1. xv, A very clounch, 
and baconsslicer of Brene. 1658 Cirvetanp Rustic Rant- 
pant Wks. (1687) 414 These rascals, scorned and a er by 
every tatter’d Clunch. 1875 Lanc, Gloss., Clunch, a clod- 
hopper or boor. 1878 Cumbrid. Gloss., Clunch, a heavy 
stupid person or animal, 

+3. A (clumsy) hand, ‘ fist’. Ods. [? Influenced by 
Cuuren, or by CLeNncu (see CLuNoH v.); but cf. 
EFris. &/ené a clumsy, clodhopping foot.] 

1709 W. Kine Art of Love v, Others try her greasy 
Clunches With stoning Currants in whole Bunches, 

4, A name given locally to various stiff clays ; 
esp. an induratcd clay of the coal-measures. 

1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 131 Upon the surface they 
meet first with earth and stone, 2. blew clunch. rg1z F. 
Betrers in Phil, Trans. XXVIII. 541 A Blewish hard 
Clay; the Miners call it Clunch. This is one of the certain 
Signs of Coal. 1816 W. Smitn Strata Zdent. ox Hard clay 
rising in lumps, called Clunch. 

5. A soft white limestone forming the lower and 
harder beds of the chalk, occasionally used for 
building purposes, esp. internal carved work. 

1823 Nticuois Progr. QO. Fitz, 111. 76 note, Carved in 
clunch or soft stone. 31844 Anstep Geology II. 455 (L.) 
Like other kinds of clunch (as the lower chalk is sometimes 
called, this bed forms an easily cut and a very useful 
material for certain kinds of internal decorative work. 1879 
Siz G. Scorr Lect, Archit. 1. 188 The western portal .. 
owing to the friable clunch of which it is constructed, has 
lost the greater part of its decorations, 

6. Comé., as clunch-clay, =4; also the Oxford 
Clay; clunch-lime = 5. 

1815 W. Smitn Afem. to Map Strata Eng. & Wales 19 
In the vale of Blackmore..the *clunch clay..from the base 


of the Chalk hills to the edge of the Cornbrash limestone. 
1846 McCuttoci Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) 1.79 A bed of 
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clay, called clunch elay and Oxford clay, separates the 
lower oolites from the middle oolites. 1793 Smeaton Ldy- 
stone I, § 210 What is called near Lewis in Sussex, the 
*Clunch Lime..a species of chalk. 

+ Clunch, v. 065. rare—'. By-form of CLencit 
(or mixture of clench and clutch). 

1628 Earte Microcosm. (Arb.) 41 Ulis fist cluncht with 
the habite of disputing. 

+Clunchfist. Ods. [f. Cuuncn v. + Fist.] 

1. A clenched fist (also fg. a ‘knock-down’ ar- 
gument). 

1589 R. Harvey Pd. Perc. 20 They haue..made their 
conclusions end with a Clunchfist, right like the old descrip- 
tionof Logicke. 1662 Futter Worthées 1. 189 The Clunch- 
fist of Logick (good to knock a man down at a blow). 

2. A ‘close-fisted’ or niggardly person, a miscr. 
(Also atirib.) 

1606 Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 68 What will this Clunch- 
fist leaue vpon his graue? 1737 Ozete Rasdelais 1. liv, 
Gold graspers, coin gripers..ye cluntch-fist dastards. 

So + Clunch-fisted a., ‘ close-fisted ’, niggardly. 

1644 Sir E. Derinc Prop, Sacr, Fiiijb, He was an 
Abraham clunchfisted. 1664 J. Witson Chea/s t. iii, They 
are..so Clunchfisted..’tis death to'um to pluck ’um [their 
hands] out of their pockets. 

Clu‘nchion, Oés. exe. dial. (See quots.) 

1626 A. Sprep Adam out of £. xxvii. (1659! 171, I have 
some [moles] taken in that manner with ordinary Clunchions. 
1888 S. Chesh. Gloss. Cluncheon, a cudgel. 

+ Cluner. Oés. rare. A Cluniac monk. 

1514 Barciay Cyt. §& Uplondyshm, (1847) 32 A gentell 
Cluner two cheses hadde of me. 

Clung (kloan), Af/. a. arch, and dial. Also 4-5 
clong(e, 6clounge. [f. Cnc v.] 

1. Congealed, congested, stiffened: see Crise 7.1 

2. Drawn together, shrunk, or shrivelled, by the 
action of heat, cold, hunger, thirst, disease, etc. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 4581 Pai [ears of grain] war so clungun, 
dri, and tame. c¢ 1325 Coer de £.1385 Off tymber grete 
schydys clong. ¢ 1325 A/efr, Hom. 88 Pal and clungen 
was his chek. ¢ 1420 Padled. on Husb. 11. 319 When thaire 
huske is drie and clonge. 1691 Rav. WV. C. IV ords, Cling, 
closed up, or stopped, spoken of Hens when they lay not; 
it is usually said of any thing that is shrivelled or shrunk 
up. 1814 Alonth. Mag. XX XVIII. 437 The features, tho’ 
clung, were of exquisite touch. 

b. Hide-bound. 

1559 Coorer Shesaurus, Coriago, the sickenesse of cattall 
when they are clounge, that their skynnes dooe cleve fast 
to their bodies, hyde bounde. 1580 Baret <t/z. 432 Hide- 
bound, or a sicknesse of cattle being called clung. 

3. Pinched with hunger, starving; CLEMMED. 

1807 Tannanite Kebbuckston Wedding Poet. Wks. (1846) 
138 The de’il fill his kyte wha gaes clung frae the meeting. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle iii. (1859) 95 Clung and fam- 
ished the poor brute could no longer exist. 

4. Clinging, stiff, tenacious; esp. of soil; of thc 
nature of heavy clay. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvt. xix. (1495) 559 Holdith 
so faste and so is clonge. 1610 W. Fotkincuam Art of Sur- 
vey 1. X.24 Crust-clung and Soale-bound soyles. 1750 W. 
Euus Mod. Husbandnt, 1. i. 46 When their black earth 
works very clung and heavy, they seldom fail of having 
great crops. 1877 N. I’. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Clung, stift, 
tenacious, sticky. 1886 S. 17, Lincolush. Ids. s.v. There's 
ten acres on it is clung; it can’t be clunger. 

5. Improperly tough, whether through drought, 
or through damp. 

a@x72z Liste Hus, (1757) 208 The chaff of the chesses is 
clung, and wants to be mellowed in order to make it thresh 
the better. 1883 Hamfsh. Gloss., Clung, hard, as wool 
when it has become dry and tough. 

b. Damp and tough. 

1875 Parisn Sussex Dial, s.v. The mown grass is spoken 
of as very clung after having been exposed to wet chilly 
weather, so that it has not hayed satisfactorily. 1876 S77°- 
rey Provinc., Clung, cold, damp; but expressed perhaps 
by clammy. 

6. Out of temper, sullen. 

1877 NV. IV. Lincolish. Gloss. Clung .. sullen, morose. 
1887 Kentish Dial., Clung, withered, dull; out of temper. 

Clung, pa. t. and ppl. of Cine v. 


+Clung, v. Obs. By-form of Cine v. 

1601 Hotranp Peiny II. 586 The hard yron. .is willing to 
be drawne by the load stone. .it claspeth and clungeth to it. 
1607 WALKtNGTON Of¢. Glass. 123 If it .. be suffred to ac- 
crue & clung together. 1647 H. More Song Soul u. App. 
xcii, Heavy clunging mists. dd. ui, iu, xiii, These near 
will to her clung. 1708-15 Kersey, To clung, to dry as 
Wood does, when laid up after it is cut. 

Also 4-6 


+Clunged, clung’d, ///. 2. Obs. 
clonged. Extended by-form of CLuNG Jf/. a. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. xlvi. (1495) 568 Erthe 
bounde and clongyd (Helmingh. A1S. clonge] togiders is 
a clotte. 1548 Upatt Zrasm. Par. N. 7. 120 b, She was 
in ber body so shrounken and clonged together, that, etc. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 25 b, The Earth 
made clunged with the cold of winter. 1601 Hotraxp 
Pliny 1. 216 They do to open their guts, which otherwise 
were clunged and grown together. J/éfd. I. 513 By the 
Northern winds .. clunged and congealed withall. © r6rz 
Corser. s. v. Peau, He is clungd, or hidebound. _ 1632 
Litucow Trav, x. (1682) 442 My hungerclung’d Belly. 
1658 Franck North. Memoirs (1694) 177 A sort of feathers, 
that’s clung’d and twisted, 


Cluniac (klniek), a. and sé. [ad. med.L. 
Cluniac-us, f. Chiny.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the monastery of Cluny 
or Clugny, near Macon in France. B. sb. A 
monk of Cluny, or of the order which subsequently 


CLUSS. 


developed from it, and separated in the 11th c. from 
the Benedictines. So Cluniace-nsian, Clunist. 

1631 Wrrver Anc. Fun. Alon. 281 Monkes Cluniacks, 
1884 19th Cent. Jan. 109 The Cluniacs, who were the re- 
formed Benedictines. 1882-3 Scuarr Aucycl. Relie. Knowl. 
IN]. 2290 The Cluniacensians [built] a monastery [on Mt. 
‘Tabor, 1888 Sir G. Ducknat archives of Clant 1.79 The 
Clunists and their formidable rivals, the Cistercians. “_ 

Clunk, sé. 5. [Echoie: ef. Norw. and Sw. 
Alunk gulp, &lunka to gulp, to guggle.] A sound 
stich as is made by a cork drawn forcibly from a 
bottle, by liquid poured out of a narrow-necked 
vesscl, or shaken in a vessel partially empty, etc. 

1823 Gatt £xfail 111. xiii. 125 The corks playing clunk 
in the kitchen frae morning to night. a@ 1856 H. Mitier 
Cruise of Betsey (1858: 224 ‘There was the usual..mixture 
of guggle, clunk, and splash, which forms .. the voyager's 
concert. 


Clunk, v. dia. [See prec. 
sponds to Sw. Alunka.)] 

. intr. To make the sound described under 
Caunk sh, (Se.) In Jao. ; and in mod. Dicts. 

2. trans. To swallow with an effort, to gulp 
down, bolt. (s. aw. dal.) 

1847-78 Hauitwent, Clent, To swallow. Deron. 1853 


N. § Q. Ser.1. VIII. 65. 1880 I. Cornwall ig . Corn.) 
Gloss., Clunk, to swallow with an effort : to bolt. 


Clunt, sé. dia7. [see Chuncn, and cf. Du. Alon, 
EFris. zt clod, lump, heavy clumsy loud-stamp- 
ing foot.] A heavy noisy tread, a elump. 

1877 in //odderness Gloss. 

Clunt, «. dia/. [cf. prec. and the frequentative 
Ciunter 3.) To walk in a heavy noisy manner. 

Hence Clunter s4., ‘an unnimble stumbler‘ 
(Thoresby Zest. to Ray 1703). 

+ Clunter, 7. Ods. exc. dia? [In form a fre- 
quentative of c/zé: see CLuxcn. It is thus to 
a certain extent a synonym of CLUTTER and its 
variants ; but it has also strong associations of use 
with CLUMPER, q.v. With the various senses cf. 
Du. Alonteren to clot, coagulate, Adontermelh. Ger. 
dial. Aantermitch, curds; Ek ris. &lnutern to go 
clumsily and noisily.] 

+1. zzzr. To run together in elots or lumps, to 
clutter, elotter, or clodder. Ods. or ? dial. 

1587 Harrison Evg. ut. vi. (1877) 1.158 She..mixeth them 
with the malt. otherwise these later would clunter, fall into 


lumps, and thereby become vnprofitable. 1837 Hantiwrtt, 
Clanter, to turn lumpy, as..in boiling. Forks/. 

2. frans. To put together clumsily, to elumper 7. 

1876 IViitby Gloss. s.v., ‘It was clunter’d up onny hoo’, 
clapped together, as we say of slop furniture. 

3. tir. (Sec quots.) 

1788 Marsuau. £. Vorksh., Clinter, to make a rude 
noise with the feet in walking. 1876 HAi‘dy Gloss... Chaiter, 
to stamp with the feet. Chatering, walking clownishly. 
1877 Holderness Gloss., Clunther, v. 1878 Cuniberland 
Gloss, Clanter, 1887 Cheshire Gloss., Clonter, to make 2 
clatter, especially in walking with heavy bouts or clogs. 

Clu‘nter, 54. dia/. (Corresponds to MDu. 
dlonter, EF ris. Alenter = hlunt lump; cf. also 
Criumrer 56.1] ‘A big lump’ (Cheshire Gloss. 1886), 

Clupe, obs. form of CLEPE w., to call. 

Clupean, @. nonce-wd. [f. L. elupe-a (see next) 
+-AN.] Pertaining to herrings. 

1854 Banuam //aléent, 317 Men who tar their fingers inthe 
clupean service. 

Clupeoid (kl#pijoid’. Zool, [f. L. clupe-a a 
kind of small river-fish, taken as the name of the 
genus whieh ineludes the herring, pilchard, sprat, 
etc. + -o1p.] A fish belonging to the herring 
family (Cleferde). 

1880 GUNTHER Fishes 117 The condition is .. more com- 
plicated in many Clupeoids. 1887 sl thenawnum 9 July 58/3 
Mr. A. Smith. Woodward .. considered it [the genus R/a- 
colefis) an elopine clupeoid. 

Cluppen, -ede, clupte, obs. ff. of Cirp v.1 

+Cluse. 0s. rare. [immed. ad. MFlem. c/éise 
in same seuse :—WGer. &/#sa, a. late L. clitsa = 
clausa a shut up place, whence (among other 
senses) a monastic cell. For other developments 
of L. elésa, clausa, cf. OE. clzis(e inclosure, narrow 
passage, close, bond, prison; also C1iose sé.1, 
Ciow 56.1] A (monastic) cell. 

1481 Caxton Reynard iv. (Arb.) 9 He..hath bylded a 
cluse, theryn dwelleth he. : 

Cluse: see Ciow sé.1 dam, sluice ; also CLOSE v. 

Clush, obs. form of CLosx 2, 

Clush-clash, [Reduplicated phr. from CLasi : 
cf. e/ish-clash.] Clashing. 

1583 Stanvuurst Aueis u. (Arb.) 45 Thee vauts haulf 
shrillye rebounded With clush clash buzing, with droom- 
ming clattered humming, 

+Clusive, 2. Ots.—° 
claudére to shut +-IVE.] 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Cluss, clush. Sc. [ad. F. écdsse Suurce, q.v.; 
cf. Crow sé.1] A sluice. 

1791 Newte four Eng. & Scot. 176 The sluice of a mill, 
in the Low-lands of Scotland, is called the cluss. This is 
evidently taken from the French ecéuse. 1808 JAMtESON 
s.v. Clouse: Clush, a sluice. 


(Sense 2 corre- 


[f. L. ed#s- ppl. stem of 
‘Shut up, compassed’ 


CLUSTER. 


Cluster (klo'star), 54. Forms: 1 clyster, 4-7 
clustre, § clustyr, (clowster), closter, clostre, 
(6 (Sfenser) gluster, 8 clusture), 4- cluster. 
[OE. elysier, rately chester North Ger. luséer. 

Cluster app.:—-OTeut. *Alustro-, from *klittetro-, from 
same root as clot, clout, cleat: see CLorT.] E 

1. A collection of things of thc same kind, as 
fruits or flowers, growing closely together; a 
bunch. a. Originally of grapes (tn which sense 
bunch is now the usual term), 

aBo0 Corpus Gloss. 318 (0. E. T. 45) Botrum, clystri. 
¢1000 /Ecrric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 139/7 Bactdo, botrus, 
clyster. c1000 AELFRic Deut, xxxil. 32 Dat biteroste clyster. 
1382 Wyciir Song Solonion vii. 8 Thi tetes shul ben as the 
clustris of a vyne. c1450 Afirour Saluacioun 2484 Two 
exploratours ..Y' broght the grape clustre. 1595 SPENSER 
Col. Clout 600 The glusters of ripe grapes. 1611 Binte 
Micak vii. There is no cluster to cate, 1713 Younc Last 
Day \. 216 Spread all thy parple clusters, tempting vine. 
1830 M. Dosovan Dow. Econ. 1, 273 The stem which holds 
the cluster is half cut through. 

Jig. 1607 Hieron Wks. 1.146 A cluster of the ciuill or 
common law is better, in their seeming, than a whole 
vintage of diuinity. 

b. Of other fruits, or of flowers ; also of other 
natural growths, as the eggs of reptiles, the air- 
cells of the lungs, ete. 

1382 Wyceir Song Solomon i. 13 The clustre of cipre tree 
my lemman lo me. ¢1g00 Maunpev. xxvi. (1839) 265 
a\pples..Mo than an ico in acluster, 1483 Cath. Angel. 69 
A Cluster of nuttis, complustrum, 1§5§ Even Decades 
IW, fud. iu. x. (Arb.} 179 Their egges are engendered in 
--clusters, 1668 Cutpeprer & Core Sarthol, Anat. 349 
Five Vertebrae..in a cluster like a round ball. 1851 Car- 
VENTER Wan. PAys. goo Each of the ultimate ramifications 
of the bronchial tubes communicates with a cluster of these 
air-cells, 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. No. 400 A Thyrsus is a 
compact panicle..such as the clusters of flowers of the 
lilac and horse-chestnut, a bunch of grapes, etc. 

+ 2. A rounded mass or conglomeration; a clot, 
a ‘clutter’. Ods. 

1387 Vrrvisa //igedeu | Rolls) 1V. 151 Under be arisynge 
of be sonne was i-sele a dredful cluster of fuyre. 1548 Hace 
Chron, {fen Vili an, 6 (1550) Lj, Within the flappe of the 
ly fi syde of his jacket, we fynde a great cluster of ploude. 

3. A number of persons, animals, or things 
gathered or situated close together ; an assemblage, 
group, swarm, crowd. 

a 1400-50 Alerander 1438 (Ashm.), On ilka staffe of a 
staire stike wald a cluster [D«ué/. clostre], 1§76 Flemine 

‘anoplte Ep, 275 Vhe citizens, who .. gathered together in 
a cluster at the gates. 1626 Purcuas Pylgréms Ww. 1045 
As bees doe in the sunne, all in a cluster. 1697 Dammer 
Toy.(Ro, The cluster of islands, lying south of the Ande- 
man Islands. 1835 Str J. Ross VL tH. Pass. x. 148 Some 
clusters of islets. 1854 Tomtinson «I rago's Astron. 47 Ob- 
jecis, which had been called nebulz, are evidently nothing 
but clusters of stars. 

b. fg. Of immaterial things. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) IL. 448 Sensitive and re- 
flective ideas... will run together in clusters. 1855 H. 
Srescrer Princ. Psychol, (1872) 1. u. ii. 175 The component 
feelings can unite into coherent. -clusters. ; 
4. Comb, a. In names of certain plants having 
clustered fruit, as c/uster-cherry, «grape, -nectarine, 
-pine, -potato, etc.; b. cluster-candlestick, a 
branched candlestick, a candclabrum; cluster- 
cherry, the bird-cherry or hag-berry (Preus 
Padus); eluster-cup, a kind of fungus or morbid 
growth on the leaves of plants; cluster-spring, 
a spiral carriage-spring, coin posed of several sepa- 
rate springs; + cluster-sugar, ? moist or raw 
sugar; tcluster-tene, the stalk of a bunch of 
grapes. See also CLUSTERFIST. 

1859 Mrs. Gasket Rousud Sofa 7 A great *cluster-candle- 
stick.. bearing seven or eight wax-lighis. 1823 Worpsw. 
Scenery Lakes iii. 77 [The] wild “cluster-cherry (here called 
heck-berry), 1883 Gad. Words 733 eon § on the under 
sides of leaves may be found many beautiful little objects 
known as “clustercups. These clustercups are probably.. 
conditions of rusts and mildews and brands, 1664 EveLyn 
Kal, Hort, (1729) 234 Vines. .Morillon, Chassela, *Cluster 
Grape. 1707-12 J. Mortimer //usdandry (J.), The small 
black grape ts by some called the currant, or clustergrape, 
¢1865 Letnesy in Cire, Sc, 1. 106/1 The *cluster pine of 
Bordeaux (Pinus pinaster), 1791 Bentuam HAs. (1838-43) 
X. 257 A good English acre should yectee at least 480 
bushels of the “cluster potato. 1694 Westmacotr Scrift. 
Herb. 35 Boiled and evaporated to the consistence of 
Honey, which when cold, is granulated to our *Clyster or 
Kitchin Sugar. ¢ 1420 /allad,on Husb. x. 194 The *clos- 
ter tenes in hoote picke be brent. 

Cluster ,klo'sta:),v. Also5olustir, 6 clouster, 
cloyster ; fa. ¢. and pple. 5 clustret, -id, -it, 5-7 
clustred; fr. pple. 7-8 clustring. [f. prce. sb.] 

I. trans, 


1, To gather or group in a cluster. 


pa. pple.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xiii. (1495) 159 The 
guties ben clustred and bound togider. a@1400-50 Alex- 
ander 3668 Grapis of gracious stanes. Sum were of cristall 
clere clustrid to-gedire. 1713 STEELE Sfect. No. 294 Pr 
All the Jewels that .. can be clustered in her Bosom, 1832 
Hr. Martineau Alla of Gar. i. x The islands which are 
clustered around the Western shore of Argyleshire. 1842 
TENNYSON 720 Votces xxiv, Not less .. would .. The fox- 
glove cluster dappled bells. 

2. To fumish or cover with clusters. (In pa. ule) 


4 1400-50 Alevander 978 A clenecroune on his hede clus. 
tird with gemmes. ¢x1q00 Destr, Troy 1634 Ylion was... 


(Usually in 
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clustrit with towres, 1 Sovtney Lett. fr. Spain (1799) 
158 Mountains clustered with the fruitful pines. 1830 — 
Pug. Dragon w, The walls and towers are cluster’d And 
every hill and height. .isthrong’d. 1856 Masson £ss. Prose 
4 ¥V. 462 When the stem of the original poetic thought. .is 
clustered over with rich parasitic fancies. 

ID. tntr. 

3. To congregate in a cluster or group; to as- 
semble, collect closely. 

1541 Payne Cafiline xiv. 18 b, Cloustrynge together in 
companyes by nyght, they prepared weapons. 1§76 FLem- 
inc f'anoplte Ep. 276 The rest clustering about mee. 
1618 Botton Florus 1. vi. 96 Swarms of bees which clus- 
tred upon the Roman ensignes. 1742 Youn N¢?. 7’. iii. 
63 Woes cluster; rare are solitary woes. 1837 Disrazct 
Denetia 1.x, They were glad to cluster round the large fire. 
1884 W. C. Ssatu Aiédrostax 58 All their happiest memo- 
ries cluster round Those of your name. . 

4. To grow or be situated in a cluster or in 


clusters, to form a cluster. 

1590-1634 [see CLusterine ffl. 2], 1798 Wornsw. We 
are ae Many a curl..clustered round her head. 182 
Kerce Chr. ¥., Thursday bef. Easter, That grapes of gall 
Should cluster round thine healthiest shoot. 1860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea xi. § 504 Vhe antarctic icebergs which 
cluster off the Falkland Islands. 

b. Of shot fired from a gun: see CLUB z. 5 b, 
c. intr. scnse corresponding to 2. (Cf. to 
Swarm with, 

1842 S. Lover //andy Andy lii, Stupendous crags, clus- 
tering with all variety of verdure. : 

+5. To form into clots, to clot or stick together. 


Obs. rare, Cf. CLUTTER. 

1561 Hotryncsu /fom. Afoth. 17 a, Put in eche of the 
bagges an vnce of cumin, and quilt the same bagges croswyse 
thai the cumin do not cluster, ; 

Clustered (klzstaid‘, gp/. a. Also 6 (in 
sense 4 claustered. [f. CLUSTER + -ED.] 

1, Growing or placed in a cluster, forming a 


cluster ; grouped, closely collected. 
czas FE. LE. Altit, P. B. 367 Mony clustered clowde clef 
alle in clowtez, 1627 Drayton Agincourt cexvii, Ere they 
through the cluster'd crouds could get. 1697 Dryoex firg. 
Ect, w. 34 Cluster'd Grapes shall blush on every Thorn. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 204 Heads $ in. long, sessile, 
clustered. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. & Ferns 
142 Clustered crystals, or klinorhombic solitary crystals, 
b. Arch. Clustered pillar column, pier). °* seve- 
ral slender pillars or shafts attached to each other 


so as to form one’ (Gwilt Encyel. Archit). 

1874 Parker (lust. Gothic Archit. \. iii. 98 The pillars 
are clustered, and clustered vaulting-shafis are introduced. 
1879 Sir G. Scotr Lect. Archit. U1. 78 The great feature of 
Gothic architecture, the clustered pier. 

2. Fumished or covered with clusters. 

1645 Quartes Sol. Recant. xi. 5 Now maist thou sit be- 
neath thy clustred Vine. 1804 J. Graname Sabdath 438 
The cluster’d vine there hardly tempts The traveller's 
hand. 1855 M. Arnotn /’cems, Gipsy Child 6 The swing- 
ing waters and the cluster’d pier. 

3. In the names of various species of plants that 


produce their flowers or fruit in clusters. 

1861 Miss Pratr Flower. Pl. UL. 342 Caupanula 
glomerata, Clusiered Bell-flower.  /6id. ¥ 296 Juncus, 
Clustered Alpine Rush. 

+4. Coagulated, clotted. Ods. 

1547 SurREY -Enetd 1. 352 His crisped lockes all clus- 
tred with his blood. 1551 Turner #erfal 1. Diiij b, 
Persely helpeth the hardenes of the pappes that cometh of 
clanstered (1578 Lyte Dodvens 606 clustered] mylke. 

+Clusterfist. O¢;. [f Civsren in sense of 
lump, clumsy mass + Fist; cf. Cuuxcn-Fist.] 

a. A clumsy-fisted fellow; a clown, boor, lout. 
b. A ‘close-fisted’ or grasping fellow; a niggard. 

161x Cotcr., /fomsune de pore §& de boeuf, A grosse, base, 
rude, vnciuile, or vnmanerly churle, a clunch, a clusterfist. 
16sa Urqunart Jered Wks. (1834) 213 Cluster-fistsand ra- 
pacious varlets. 1655 tr. Francion\. 11.74 My owne cakes... 
of which he never proffered me so much as the least crnm, 
so base a cluster-fist was he. 1658 Cirevetann Austic 
Rautpaut Wks. (1687) 470 The Chaner, which was no where 
extant but in the Noddles of these Cluster-fists. 1675 Cotton 
Poet. Wks. (2765) 276 A whole hundred Cluster-fsts. 

So + Cluster-fisted, a. 

1611 Corvat Crudities 44,1 noted many of them to be 
very cluster-fisted lubbers. 

Clustering (kl»starin), 4/. 5%. The action 
of the verb CLUSTER. 

1576 Fieminc Panoplie Ep. 61 The clustering together 
of calamities. 1858 Dr Quincey Aufobieg. Sk. Wks. IL. v. 
232 A thin diffusion of humble dwellings—here a scattering, 
and there a clustering. 

Clustering, spl,a. That clusters; see verb, 

1590 Spenser /. Q. u. ix. 26 In the ayre their clust’ring 
armie flies, 1610 Suaks, TeneA, w. i. 122 Vines, with clus- 
tring bunches growing. 1634 Mitton Comtxs 54 His clus- 
tering locks With ivy berries wreathed. 1813 Byron Corsarr 
111, ii, Spell-bound within the clustering Cyclades | 

Hence Clusteringly adv. 

+ Clusterous, a. Obs. rare—*. [f. CLUSTER 56. 
+-0us.] Ina cluster, thronging. 
aes Sranynurst A@nefs 1.(Arb.) 23 Thee clusterus heerd- 

lock. 

Clusterways, -wise, adv. [f. CLusrer sé. 
+-WAYS, -WISE.] In the manner of a clnster. 

1725 Brapiry Fam, Dict. s.v. Paluta Christi, The seed 
grows cluster wise. /did. s.v. Pepper, The Pepper-Corns 
stick to one nnother Clusterways. 

Clustery (klostari), a. 


Abounding in clusters. 


{f. Cruster sd, +-¥.] 


CLUTCH. 


1611 Fiorio, Graspoldso, clustry, full of clusters. 1611 
Corer., Grumelenx, clottie, cluttering, clusterie.  1721- in 
BaiLey, JonNson, etc. 

Clutch (klzt{), 54.1 Forms: a. 3-6 cloke, 8. Se. 
4~cluke,(5clucke, 5-cluik, 7-8 clook, 8-cleuk). 
¥. 3-6 cloche, 6-7 clooch. 5. 5-6 clowch(e, 6-7 
clouche, cloutch, 7clowtch. ¢. 7-clutech. [A 
word, or train of words, of difficult history. The 
earliest form exemplified is ME. c/éke, Sc. clitke, 
of which the normal modern form would be ¢/ook. 
Of this, ME. clache, 17the. clooch (rime brooch), 
appears to be a palatalized southern form; but 
the conditions of the origin of this and clowtch, 
clouch (rime pouch), are obscure. Clutch, which 
since the 17th c. has superseded the other forms 
(exc. dial. cloke, clook, cluke), came in apparently 
from the verb Cuvtcu, q.v. It is to be noticed 
that with the obsolescence of the earlier forms, the 
original literal sense of ‘claw’ also disappeared, 
and the senses now in use are mainly those of a 


noun of action from the verb. 

For ME. cldde, normally we should ex an OE. *eléc, 
cléce. But, as under Broox v. we see a ME. drdke (beside 
bronk), from OE. drtican, so here, ME. cléke (i beside 
*clouke) may represent an OE. “edie or edsice. This would 
represent an OTeut. *#/dka- or &itkén-, a deriv. of the vb. 
root "kluk., klewk-, whence came *"kiukyan, OE. clyce(e)an, 
Curten, Cretcn. Thus che would be ultimately related 
to these verbs. As we cannot on any phonetic principles 
explain the palatalized forms cléche, clooch, cloutch, it 
seems probable that these were produced by the influence 
of the vb. edueche, clutch, wpon the sb. cldke, *clouk, and 
that Ihe sb. was thus brought gradually in form and sense 
into direct identification with the verb, as we see, under the 
verb, that the latter has also been brought in sense into 
closer association with the sb.] , 

1. The claw of a beast or bird of prey, or of a 
fiend: mostly in g/. claws, talons, paws. Also 
contcmptuously of a human hand: cf. paw. 

a. cloke. now dial. 

a1225 Ancr. KR. 130 Uorte huden hire vrom his kene 
clokes, /étd. 102, 174. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 6936 
Vermyn..In pam fest pair clokes full depe. ?%a1400 Morte 
Arth, 792 Syche buffetez he [the bear] hym rechez with hys 
brode oles ¢ 1460 Towneley Myst. 324 (Matz.) Fro dede 
you kleke in kloke. 1883 //udders/. Gloss., Cloke, the nail 
or claw of a cat. 

B. cluke, cluik, cleuk (kltik, klok’. Chiefly Se. 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egifciane 1414 With pi clukis. 
¢1480 Hesryvson Vor. Fadles 14 Syne by the clucke there 
craftelie (the mouse] can hing. 1 ao Dunaar Fenzeit 
Freir 118 Had he reveild bene to the rwikis, Thay had him 
revin all with thair clwikis. 1513 DouGias éne/s 1x. ix. 
82 The egill .. Within hys bowand clukis had vp clawcht 
A jong signet. 1530 Lynoesay Jest. Papyngo 1169 The gled 
the pece claucht in his cluke. 1641 MWVstts Necreations, 
Efpit, Mf, Mar. Pre. (1654) (N.) The devil has him fanged 
In his kruked klukes [rave bukes}. 1777 Poens Buchan 
Dialect (1785) 12 (Jam.) Can well agree wi’ his cair cleuck. 
1868 G. Macvonatp &. Falconer I. 101, I never had sic 
a combination .. atween my cleuks afore, 

t+ 7. cloches, clooches. Obs. 

ar300 Body & Soul 365 Afap's Poems (Wright) 338 Thei 
haddin on hym leyd here scharpe cloches alle tho. 1377 
Lanct. FP. Pe. B. Prod. 154 He [cat] wil..Cracche vs, or 
clowe vs, and in his dochea netic 1413 Lypc. Piler. Sowle 
1. xxii, (1859) 28 Fro the cloches..of Sathanas. 1589 FLem- 
inc Virgil's Georg. i. 2, Now scortching Scorpius draweth 
in his armes (or crooked clooches\ 

+5. clowch, clouch, clowich. Obs. 

c 1460 J. Russet Bk. Nurture 503 (in Badees Bk.) Cast it 
not in youre clowche [rime-wd. sowche]. 1604 T. Wricut 
Pass. ¥. § 4. 277 Who shall keepe lands or livings vnder the 
Clouches of such ravinous Kytesand devouryng Cormorants? 
1607 TorseLt Serpents (1653) 769 Oxeflies and Brimsces.. 
whatsoever they lay their clowtches on, that they hold fast. 

e. clulch (rare), 

1655 R. Faxsnaw Camoens’ Lusiad iii. 6 That Zone 
where Cancer bends his clutch, F 

2. The hand, or nore commonly in #/. ‘ hands 
in a sensc of rapacity and cruelty’ (J.). In the 
expressions 77, rrlo, on? of his clutches, the sense 
has since the 17the. gradually passed from ‘ claws, 
grasping hands’, to ‘grips, grasp, tight-hold’ as 
in 3. The singular, ‘in hisclutch’, has even more 
completely passed from ‘claw’ to ‘ grasp’. 

@. 1526 SKELTON Afagnyf. ome Who is yonder, that grymly 
lokys? Fansy. Adewe, for [ wyll not come in his clokys. 

B. a 1693 Sc. Presb, Elog. (1738) 114 At last I got you 
out of his clooks, 

vy. 1886 J. Hooxer Girald. fred, in Holinshed V1. 142/1 
The earle hauing the gouernor .. within his clooches. 1600 
W. Watson Quodlibets Relig. § State (1602) 32 If euer they 
get me within their clooches. 

5. [¢x430 Hermes Bird xiii. in Ashm. (1652) 233 In 
Chorles clowchys com y never more.) 1535 More /V&s. 
ii, (R.), 1 haue thee in my clouche [rime pouche]. 1563-8. 
Foxe A, 4 Mf. 1703 Good Samuell. .mekely yeelded himselfe 
into their clouches. 1987 Leff. 28 Aug. in Har/. ALS, 296. 

6 If the flete of the Peru..fall in Dracke’s clowches. 1590 
Srexath FQ... x. 20 Too wise. .to come into his clouch 
abe} Taytor God's Fudge. t. uu. i, 153 A cruel 
ys! 


again, ’ fs 1 
ped divell, striving .. to get into his clouches 


and oug!: 
a yorg man. 

€. 1602 SHAKs. /7am. v. i. 8o But Age.. hath caught me 
in hisclutch. 164: Mitton CA. Désctp. u. (1851) 67 From 
the greasie clutch of ignorance and high feeding. 16s0 — 
Lett. State (1851) 264 To get her again into his Clutches. 
1656 Morr Antid. Ath. t. viii. (1712) 23. Gigantick Spirits. . 
who.. might take the Plannets up in their prodigious 
Clutches. 1678 Butter //ud, 11. fi, t202 Before 't was in your 


CLUTCH. 


clutches power. a 1699 Srintincec. (J.), If l ever more come 
near the clutches of such a giant. a1 R. L’Esrrance 
(J. It was the fortune of a cock to fall into the clutches of 
acat. 1709 SterLe #atler No. 25 » 4 [He] escapes the 
Clutches of the Hangman. 1741 Ricnarpson /’ameta (1824) 
1. xxxt. 50, I had got out of his clutches. 1818 Cruise 
Digest iL. 223 It was left to the clutches of the law. 
1 Freeman Norn. Cong. 1V. xviii. 143 Wulf fell into 
William’‘s clutches. 

b. dial. (see quot.) 

1877 NW. Lincoinsh. Gloss., Clutch, ahandful: ‘a clutch 
of hread is all I want 5 

3. Tight grip or grasp; the act of clutching. 
See in his clutch, from 16th c., in 2. Quot. 1661 


may mean ‘hand’. 

(¢1661 Characters (T., For fear his dirty clutch should 
rease it.} 1784 Cowrer Tasé v. 317 And force the beggarly 
ast doit..from the clutch of Poverty. 1835 Maxrryar Fac. 
Faithf, xvii, 1 can’t hold on ten seconds more .. my clutch 
is going now, 1865 Cartyte Fred. Gt. Vi x1x. Vv. 509 
Boscawen got clutch of the ‘Toulon fleet. 1878 Browninc 
Poets Croisi¢ 13 If any loosed her clutch. ; 

4. An act of grasping a, a sudden and violent 
attempt to seize. 

1831 Cartyte Sart. Res... tii, 1t was all an expiring clutch 
at popularity. 1860 Froupe //ist. Eng. V1. 35 After one 
violent clutch at his beard. 1878 Bayne Purit. Rev. iv. 133 
To make a clutch at the military force in Scotland. 

b. Within clutch ; =within reach of one’s grasp. 

1837 Carivte Fy. Kev 1. aun. vii, When the golden fruit 
seemed within clutch. 
+5. Aclutch-fist, a miser. Obs. 

3630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Zaylor's Motto Whs. 11. §4/1 A 
hard-hearted miserable Clutch. 

6. a. Aleck. A coupling for throwing the working 
parts into or out of action at will. 

1814 R. Bucnanan Jf ide Work (1823) 413 Couplings which 
have no coupling boxes are denominated clutches or glands, 
1879 Cassel’s Techn. Eidduc. LV. 360.1 Clutches are arranged 
te throw the working parts intoand out of gear as required. 
3882 Mechan. World 4 Mar. 136/1 The circumstances under 
which clutches are employed are very various. 

b. A mcchanical contrivance with two hooked 
arms for clipping or clutching the bodies to be 
lifted by a crane. etc. 

1874 Ksicur Dict. Mech. 5379/1 A gripper ..in the foun. 
dry-crane, whose clutches take hold of two gudgeons in the 
centers of the ends of the flask. 

ce. Naut. =CrRuTcu. 
e850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 113 Crutches or clutches, 
the crooked timhers fayed and bolted upon the foot-waling 

ahaft, for the security of the heels of the half-timbers, 

7. Cond. eluteh-fist, a miser; also a., miserly; 
eluteh-fisted @.; elutch-box (from sense 6), a 
box-shaped clutch in which one cylindrical piece 
of metal interlocks with a counterpart. 

1875 Ure Dict, Arts IL. 1176 ‘Vhrown in and out of gear 
hy a *clutch-hox and lever. 1879 Cassedf’'s Techn. Educ. 
1V. 397/2 (Cotton-Spinnings When the carriage has rcached 
the extremity of the stretch, it comes in contact with a pro- 
jection .. which .. disengages the clutch-boxes. @ 1643 W. 
Carrwricur Ordinary 1. 1, An old rich *clutch-fist knight. 
1635 Austin Aedit. 289 ‘Though we are Borne *Clutch-fisted, 
When we die We spread our Palmes, and let the World slip 
hy. ¢1690 Dict. Cant. Crew, Clutchfisted, the same as 
Close-fisted. 

Clutch, 54.2. [A variant of Cuercn in same 
sense ; app. in its origin a southern dialect form, 
being found in the Glossaries of Kent, Sussex, 
Hants, etc.} A Cuercu; a brood of chickens, a 
‘laying’ or ‘sitting’ of eggs. 

17zx Braptey Péilos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 85 They can 
renew and niake goocé their lost Clutch of Eggs. 1974 
Goupsm. Nat. Hist. ui. 1. (1776) V. 57 These birds .. lay 
generally from forty to fifty eggs at one clutch, 182g 
Waterton Wand, S. Amer. ui. 14 1t must have been 
hatched in olus’s cave, amongst a clutch of squalls and 
tempests. 1874 Cougs Birds N. HW’, aoe ‘The eggs .. range 
from three to six in a clutch. 1875 Parisn Sussex Gloss., 
Clutch, a brood of chickens : a covey of partridges. 1885 
Daily News x4 July 2/1 In Ireland almost every peasant 
rears a clutch of geese. 

Clutch (klotf), v.! Forms: 4 cluehehe, 4-5 
clueche, eluehe, 6-elutch. Also ? 4-5 cloche, 7 
elouch. a. pple. 4-5 cloughte, 6-7 cloucht, 7 
eluteh’t,-ed. [The ME. clecche(x was app. a 
phonetic variant of Heche, CLitcn: ch. much, crutch, 
such, rush, shut,all with z from original zor y. The 
earlier senses of ¢/ifch and clutch were identical, 
but in their development they diverged. An asso- 
ciation arose between c/ufch and ME. sb. cloke, 
whereby c/oke was gradually assimilated in form 
to dutch, while both verb and substantive ap- 
proachcd each other in sense: /o0 clutch is now 
mainly ‘to grasp with ¢/okes or claws’, @ clutch is 
now mainly ‘a grasp or grip with claws’. The 
rare forms of the vb., cloche, clouche, were prob. 
from the sb. Cf. CLoveur.] 

I. Obsolete senses. 

+1. txtr. To bend or crook as a joint; =Crircn 
2. Obs. 

Yox32§ Old Age in Rel, Ant. 11. 211, Lelyng, I cluche, I 
croke, I couwe. ¢xgeg £. E. Addit. P. Th1gqx His cnes 
eachchez to close & clnchehes his hommes. 1377 Laxcu, 
P. Pl. Bxvu. 188 The fyngres.. powere hem failleth to 
elucche {z. ». eluche, clicche, cleuche, clyche] or to clawe, 
to clyppe or to holde. 
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2. ¢rans. To incurve the fingers, close or clench 
the hand; = Cire 1. ? Obs. 

1ggs Suaks. Joekn 11. i. 589 Not that I haue the power to 
clutch my hand, When his faire Angels would salute iny 
palme. 1614 ‘I’. Avams Devil's Banguet 24 Their hands 
clutch’t. 1627 Dravrox Agincourt ccxxiv, With their 
clutcht Gauntlets cuffing one another. 1703 Moxon Afech. 
Exerc. 76 The Blade is clasped .. by the clutched inside of 
the middle and third Fingers. /éfd. 121 In their clutched 
left Hand. 

tb. To interlock she fgers. Obs. 

ee Hottann Avion. Marcell. xxix. ii. 360 Fingers 
clutched crosse one within another (complicatis articudis|. 
1644 Butwer Chfrod. 29 With Hand in [and and Fingers 
clutched one within another. 

t3. tnutr, To stick, to cling /ogether; = Crireit 
6. Obs. 

e1g2g MS. Laud 656. f.1 \Halliw.) Soa canker unclene hit 
cloched togedres. : 

IL. Current senscs, connected with CLurcu sd. 

4. trans. To seize with claws or clutches; to 
seize convulsively or eagerly. Also with away, off, 
wp: to snatch with clutches. 

3393 Lance. /?. PZ. C.1.172 Acat..he wol..To hus clees 
clawen [v.7. clochen] ows. 1818 Scott Hfyrt. J/id?. ix, With 
all the fingers spread out as if to clutch it. 1832 L. Hust 
Poenrs 366 Then issues forth the bee to clutch the thyme. 
1865 Ihickexs Afat. “ry. un. viii. Clutched off to a great 
blank barren Union Ilouse. 1 Preenan Norm. Cong. 
(1876) LIT. xii. 198 The prince who so vigorously clutched 
the straw at the moment of his birth. 187g Hrers Axi. 
§ Mast. v. 133, I clutched up the cal. 

b. adsol, 

31866 Dickens Reprinted Pieces 156 Vhough he..scraped, 
and clutched, and lived miserably. 1879 Procior Phas. 
Ways Se. xiii. 327 Very yonng clildren ., distinctly clatelt 
with the toes. 

5. To hold tightly in the bent or closed hand; 
to hold with a tight or determined grasp. 

160z Marston sfufoute's Revenge Prol., The earth is 
cloucht In the dull leaden hand of snoring sleepe. 1605 
Sttaxs. acd. u. i. 34 Is this a Dagger, which I sce before 
me? Come, let me clutch thee. 1649 Mu.ton Avhon, xviit, 
Wks. (1847) 329/1 The Sword he resolves to clutch as fast, 
as if God with his own hand had put it into his. 1703 
Moxon Jech. “aver¢. 216 Clutching the Shank of the 
Blade .,in the right hand. 1883 Gitmovr Jfongods xviii. 
ae in such @ paralysing grip. 

«fig 

1619 Fcercnur Fadse Oxe u. iii, The sea.. When with her 
hollow murmurs she invites me And clutches in her storms. 
a@3726 Commer On Thought (Jo, A man may .. clutch the 
whole glohein one intellectual vrasp, 1836 EmrRson Vature, 
Beauty Wks. Bohn) Il. 147 The beanty that shimmers in 
the yellow afternoons of October, who ever could clutch it? 

6. éxtr. To make a clutch a/, to make an eager 
cflort to scize. 

183z Carcyte Sart. Res. 1. viii, How we clutch at 
shadows, 1860 Froupe //ist. ng. VI. xxx. 32 He [Sussex] 
clutched at the canopy under which she was sitting, and 
tore it down, 1868 I. Eowarns Aadejek I. xxv. 639 Asa 
drowning man clutches at the floating straws. 

Clutch, v2 [f. Cuuren 56.2] trans. To 
hatch (chickens). 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. rst. i. ii, Schemes .. imagined to 
clutch all the eggs of a hen, and thus turn her produce to 
the greatest Stomtace: f/bid, wn. iv, The Hen seldom 
clutches a hrood of Chickens above once a season. 

Clute, obs. f. Clout ; var. of Cicot, Se., hoof. 

Cluthalite (klipaloit). Afin. [f. L. Clitha 
the river Clyde in Scotland+-uite.] A flesh-red 
variety of ANALCITE. 

1836 T. ‘Thomson Aftn. 1, 329. 1868 Dana Jfin. 433 The 
Cluthalite of Thomson occurs in flesh-red vitreous crystals 
in amygdaloid at the Kilpatrick Hills. 

Cluther, dial. f. CLurrer. 

Cluts, the burdock: sce CLOTE. 

Clutt(e, obs. forin of CLour sé.1 and Cor 2. 

Clutter (klota1), 5d. [This and the vb. of same 
form appear to have arisen late in the 16th c. and 
to have become suddenly very common, after 
which they went to a great extent out of literary 
use, though retained in some senses dialectally, 
and in U. S. 

In sense 1 the word was evidently a phonetic variant of 
Cotter, from Cxor (which had oceas. the form clef). 
Afterwards, influenced perh. be association with cluster, it 
was taken to mean ‘an assemblage, crowd, medley '; and 
still later, perh, hy association with céafter, the notion of 
noise entered in, so as to give the sense of mingled and eon- 
fused noise (cf. EFris. £éter a rattle, £éétern to rattle). } 

+1. A clotted mass; coagulation; = CLorTTeEr, 
Chopper, CLUDDER. Ods. 

1580 Hottypann Treas, Fr. Tong, Grumelenz, fall of clots 
or clutters. x611 Cotcr., Throimbes de sang, clots or clut- 
ters of congealed bloud. i 

2. A collected mass, a collection; a crowded 


and confused assemblage. 

1666 J. Serceany Letter of Thanks 125 You huddle 
together a clutter of Citations. 1670 Corton Esfernon 1, 
xt. 618 Impossible to have found so little a thing, in so 
great aclutter of thick, and deep Grass. 1674 N. Fairrax 
Bulk & Selv.gg The world or whole clutter of bodies. 1791 
Cowrer Comm, Jfilton Wks. 1857 XV, 304 A clutter of 
consonants with only a single vowel to assist their utterance. 
1792 A.Younc Trav. France 133 All is a clutter of narrow, 
crooked, dark, and dirty lanes. . 

b. Crowded confusion; ‘litter’. Now déa/. and 


U.S. 
1694 R. L’Esrrance Fadées xx. (1714) 137 He saw what 


CLUTTER. 


a Clutter there was with huge, over-grown Pots. ax82g 
Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Clutter, confusion, disorder. In 
our use of the word, there is no idea of ‘noise, clamour or 
bustle ’...‘‘The room is in a clutter’, if the tables and chairs 
stand in disorder. 21864 Hawtnornxe Dr. Grinishawe's 
Secret 292 Vhe musty and dusty clutter and litter of things 
gone by. 1884 Sesto \ Mass.) Frvd. 31 Dec. 4/2 To-day all 
the clutter of the aisles was removed and the fair presented 
--& more regular and orderly arrangement of exhibits. 

3. ‘The crowded confusion of movement and busi- 
ness; turmoil, bustle, stir. arch. or déal. 

1649 Ambrose .Jfedia v. (1652) 104 What a clutter of busi- 
nesses Crossing onethe other. 1704 Swirr 7. 72d iv, (1709) 
73 Inthe midst of all this clutter and revolution in comes 
Peter. 1723 De For Cod Jack 11840) 192 By the hurry 
and clutter they were in to get allready fora fight. @1734 
Norin £.vam, 1. ii. e135 1740!105 What Clutter there wa» 
in ‘Town about getting off. 1768 E. Buys Dict. Terms Art, 
al Clutter, a Bustle or Stir. 

4. Noisy turmoil or disturbance, hubbub. (Cf 
Cuatrer.) arch. or dat. 

1656 W. Cotes el rt of Simpline 8 What those things were 
which... Leah and Rachel kept such a clatter about. 1669 
W. Simpson sfydrol. Chymt. 348 All the clutter will be 
hush'd. 1727 Swiry Jo Very Young Lady, ‘Those ladies, 
who are apt to inake the greatest clutter on such occasions. 
1778 Camp Guide ig Vhat for mere religion, there should 
be such a clutter, 1823 Scot Peverdd xxxv, The dwarf .. 
making a most important clutter as he eatinguished their fire. 

5. A noise consisting of the disorderly mixture of 
many rapid and more or less siniultancous sounds ; 
mingled rattle. (Cf Chatter.) arch. or dial, 

16ss ‘T. Bayty 2p. fisher xiv. 102 A Cannon bullet .. 
made such a horrible noyse and clutter, as it went thoruugh. 
1670 Mitton /d/s¢. Lng, at. Wks. 1753 11. 16 ‘The clater of 
their Horse, and of their Wheels. 1702 Vansaven ade 
friend \.4i, Uheard such a clatter of small shot—‘ Murder! 
murder! murder! rape! fire!’ @1748 Watts Disc, Ede. 
it, lect {children} be instructed not to speak in a swift 
huny, with a tumult of syllables and clatter upon their 
lips. 184 1.. Wend Seer (1864141 Now and then comes a 
clutter of drops against the glass, made by a gust of wind. 

6. Comb, clutter-clutter, continous or repeated 
noise or clatter; clutterdepouch, an obsolete 
dance; clutter-fisted a@., ?clumsy-handed: cf. 
CLUSTER-FESTED, 

1608 Anwin Nest Veun. (1842) 27 Clutter fisted, long of 
arme, odied straight and slender’d. 1641 Brome. Joriadd 
Crew. Wks. 1873 LL. 371 Daunce Clutterdepouch; and 
Hannykin booby. 1691 /fést, Relat. Gen, clssembly Edita, 
49 A Clutter Clutter of words and canting phrases which 
cannot be understood, 

Clutter, v. [Goes with the sb., q.v.J 

+1. ¢azr. To run together in clots; to clot, 
coagulate. Also éranus. =C1oTtTrr v1. Obs. 

160r Llottann Peiny x1 > It battereth and cluttereth 
into knots and balls. /éad. xxv. xt R., Tt killith them =. 
by congealing and cluttering their bloud. 1633 Rocrns 
Treat. Sacrant, ii. 129 ‘Their sinne, .lies cluttered in their 
soules. 1676 True Geatlewoman's Delight (N.), ‘Yo make 
cream clutter. 

2. ‘To run together or collect in knots or heaps; 
to crowd fogether. Quot. 1598 connects with 3.) 

1556 J. Huvwoon Spider & #. 11.6 The spiders, togither 
clustring and cluttring, 1598 Grenewny Vacétes’ ola. x1. 
x, (0622) 152 <All the rest came cluttering about (cércss- 
strepunt) him, crying that he should haste away to the 
Canipe. 1610 Rowtanps Wart, Mark-all 45 ‘Yo whom... 
masterlesse men after they heard of his fame, came clutter. 
ing on heapes. a1734 Nortu Azam, ut. viic P88 Villain 
-. ¢lutters together in Ileaps, and where you find one, all 
the rest are not far. ; ; 

3. ‘Lo mn in crowded and bustling disorder. 

1602 fist. Eng.in tard. Misc.:Malh.\ 11. 485 The middle 
of the field was filled with chariots, and horsemen, chitter- 
ing and running round ahout. 1724 De For Jem. Cavalier 
(1840) 195 ‘The conches, horsemen and crowd, cluttered 
away, to be out of harin's way. 1759 Stexse Vr. Shandy 
1. 2 Away lhey go cluttering like hey-go mad. 1824-9 
Lanvor /mag. Conv. (18461 IL. 236 They clutter and run 
and rise and escape from him. 

4. To run or inove with noise of bustle and con- 


fuston : to make a confused noise or clatter. 

1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 342 To clntter or 
clatter. 1768 E. Buys Dict. Terms Art, To Clutter, to 
make a noise or hurly burly, 1808 J. Mayne Siler Gun, 
The coffec-cups hegan to clutter. 1833 Tennyson Goose vii, 
It clntter’d here, it chuckled there. ; : 

+5. trans. To heap or crowd together in a dis- 
orderly way. Obs. or dial. 

@ 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 32 Which clutters not Prayses 
together. 1685 Cotton Montaigne 11. 1g0 We cannot 
make ourselves sure of the Supream Cause, and therefore 
clutter a great many together, to see if it may not acci- 
dentally he among them. « 1786 J. Cottirr (Tim BobLin) 
iVés. 46 All the teawn were cluttert abeawt us. 

6. To crowd (a place or space) with a disorderly 
assemblage of things. Now chiefly dia/.and U.S. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 127 [Lest] any stragling 
bodies clutter up its rooms and stifle it. 1685 Visit, Arch- 
deaconry Ely in Camb, Antiq., Communic. IL. 346 The 
Chancell soe clutterd up w' a great Monumt that it leaves 
noe Room for y° Comunion ‘Table. 1854 Trorzau Walden 
ii, (1886) go An unwieldy and overgrown establishment, 
cluttered with furniture. 1874 Sussex Gloss., To clutter 
xf, to throw into confusion: to crowd. 1885 Soston (Mass.) 
Frnt. & Jan. 1/6 At present the sides of the highways .. are 
Cluttered with these pipes. 

7. To throw into mental confusion and disorder. 


now dial. and U.S. 

1685 Trial Lady A. Lisle in State Triads X1.297 Witness. 
My lord, I am so baulked I do not know what I say myself 
—Tell me what you would have me to say, for I am cluttered 
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CLUTTERED. 


out of my senses, 1888 Detroit Free Press, I've seed strange 
things in my time, but this clutters me] 

8. To utter words confusedly and hurriedly: 
often, as a habitual defect of utterance; ef. CLut- 
TERER, 

I Trare Comm. Fob 1.19 This messenger cluttereth 
out allat once. 1656 Lovetace Lucasta (1659) 73 (T.) All 
that they Bluster’d and clutter’d wisely for, you play. 1813 
W. TayLoa Eng. Synonyms (1856) 254 Spoken with syllabic 
distinctness .. articulated, and not cluttered. 1878 tr. 
Ziemnssen’s Cycel. Med. XIV. 817 A young preacher who 
cluttered very badly. 

Cluttered, #//.a. [f. CLurrer v. +-ED.] 

+1. Run together in clots, clotted, coagulated ; 
=CLOTTERED. Oés. 

1877-87 Hotixsuep England v, xv. 1. 94/2 With the red 
mantle of their cluttered bloud. 1612 Drayton Poly-old, 


xviii, Cluttered gore. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Edeu 151 
It..provoketh urine, dissolveth cluttered gravel. 


2. Crowded so as to cause confusion. (U. S.) 

1865 Commonwealth (Boston) 11 Mar., A little dingy 
room, cluttered with pots, kettles, tables and chairs, 1888 
Harper's Mag. Nov, 964/2 Without being cluttered, it 
gives a sense of the fulness of the Englisb world. 


Clu'tterer. [f. Cu.urrer v.+-ER.] One who 
clutters (see esp. sense 8 of vb.). 
1878 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. X1V. 817 A certain operator 


cut the tongue of a clutterer, whom he erroneously thought 
to be a stutterer. 

Cluttering (kl tarin), 247. sd. 
the vb. CLurrer, in various senses. 

1577 Dee Relat. Spir. i. (1659) 6 Thumping, shuffing, and 
cluttering. 1606 Waaxer 4/6, Lng. xiv. xci. (1612! 369 
“Lhe noueltie of Cooches scath’d me so, As from their drifts 
and cluttering I knew not where to go. 1660 H. More 
Myst. Godd, v. x. 160 The eluticring of ‘Trees together to 
keep the Sun off from him, 1843 Dickens Afart. Chuz. 
xxxvi, Noisy with the .. cluttering of fowls in coops. 1878 
tr. Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med, X{V. 817 The defect of speech 
called by. .the English Cluttering. 

Clu'ttering, ///. a. That clutters; speaking 
with hurried and confused utterance. Hence Clu‘t- 
teringly, adv. 

1624 Br. Mounracu Gage 48 Masters .. that goe work- 
manlike, and not like you, clutteringly to worke. 1748 J. 
Mason Elocut. 17 To cure a thick confused cluttering 
Voice. axzgx Westey IAs. (1872) XIIL. 519 Speaking in 
a thick, cluttering manner. 

+ Clu'tterment. Ods. or dial. [f. CLUTTER v. 
+-MENT.] Crowding, confused and noisy bustle; 
also concr, that which crowds and confuses a place. 

1611 Cotar., Tourée, prease, crowd, thrust, throng, clut- 
terment. 1630 Hlorypay 7echuogantia Civ b, Here a chaire, 
there a tub. .here a whecle, there a reele; and an hundred 
such clutterments. @ 1693 Urquuart Aade/ais ui. xiii, A 
solitary Privacy far from the rustling clutterments of the 
tumultuous and confused World. | 

+ Clu‘ttery. Os. rare. Disorder and dirt. 

1684 Gayton Pleas. Notes w- i. 172 Their Churnes and 
Presses neat, there was no cluttry In Pantry, Milk-house, 
dairy, nor in Butt’ry. 

(Cluttish, prob. error for Suortisti.) 

1602 and Pt. Return fr. Parnass. y. iv. (Arb.) 7o And 
thou my cluttish landresse Cinthia, Nere thinkes on Furors 
linnen, Furors shirt. 

Cluve, var. of CLoor, hoof, claw. 

Cly, 5b. Thieves’ cani, (cf. Cuy v.] (See quot.) 

ex690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Ci, Money... Let's strike 
his Cly, let’s get his Money from him; also a Pocket. 
Filed a Cly, Pickt a Pocket. 1834 II. Aisswortn Kookwood 
1. ¥. (1878) 200 No knuckler so deftly could fake a cly. 
1858 A. Mavuew Paved with Gold u. i. 69 ‘They're just 
made for hooking a fogle out of a clye.’ 

Hence Cly-faker, pick pocket ; Cly-faking v4/.50. 

18r2 J. UI. Vaux Flash Dict. Cly faker, a pick-pocket. 
1827 Lytton Peddam \xxxii, They were gentlemen sharp- 
ers, and not vulgar cracksmen and clyfakers. 1862 [f. 
Kinastey Aavenshoe xxxv, ‘But what is cly-faking t” said 
Charles, ‘Why a-prigging of wipes and sneeze-boxes, and 
ridicules, and such.’ 

Cly, v. Théeves' cant, Also 7-8 eloy, 7 clay. 
(Possibly in ortgin identical with CLyE v, below 
(LG, &leten, klaten), with 2 modified sense ‘ seize, 
grip, or pull with the claws, clutch’, = CLaw 7, 2. 
Cf. the range of meaning of the latter verb; 
in Lower Rhenish dial., A/auen, Aliuen, klewen, is 
used in the sense ‘steal’; and declwwen in MHG. 
is said of the devil, just like ‘the Ruffian (devil) ely 
thee!’ (See Grimm, A7awen 2.)] 

1. trans. To seize; to take; to get. 

1567 ILarsan Caveat 86 So may we cly the [arke.. The 
Ruffian clye thee! 1609 Dexxer Lanthorn & Candle-lt. 
Ciijb, The Ruffian cly the ghost of the Harman beck ! 
1621 BK, Jonson Gipsies Metamorph. 1641 Brome Jooial 
Crew. Wks. 1873 IIL. 388 Here, safe in our Skipper, let's 
cly off our Peck. ¢1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, To Cly 
the Jerk, to be whipt. | 1827 Lytton Pe/ham \xxxii, You 
deserve to cly the jerk for your patter, /did. The ruffian 
cly thee, Guinea Pig, for stashing the lush, 

. esp. To steal, 

1610 Rowtanns Jfartin Mark-all (1874) 8 They are sure 
to be Clyd in the night, by the Angler, or hooker, or such 
like pilferers. 1672 R. [ean ng. Rogue 1. v. (1874) 48 
Cloy, to steal. ¢1690 B. E. Dict, Cant, Crew, Claying ie 
Bung, Cutting the Purse, or Picking the Pocket. /déd. 
Cloy, to Steal. Cloy the Clout, to Steal the Iankerchief. 
1739 Poor Robin (N.), Money is now a hard commodity to 
get, insomuch that some wilf venture their necks for it, b 
padding, cloying, milling, filching, nabbing, etc., all whic 
in plain English is only stealing. 


The action of 


a 
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Cly-: sce also CLI-. 

Clyack, var. of Ciiack, kirn-cnt. 

+ Clyde. Ods. [app.:—OE. c/éda plaster, poul- 
tice, f. ¢//0-an to stick : cf. Cuitue.] A plaster. 

{e 1000 in Thorpe Hom, 1. 476. Se witega Isaias worhte 
Sam cyninge Ezechie clidan to his dolge. — Sax. Leechd. 
1.154 Swylce der clyde togelad watre.] ¢1325 ELL. Alt. 
#. B. 1692 Per mony clyuy as clyde hit cly3t togeder. 

+ Clye, v. Obs. rare. (Corresponds to WFris, 
{and Du.) &leyen (Kilian 1598), EFris. &/eien, 
Alaien, MLG. and LG, Aleyen, Aleien (see Grimm), 
*to scratch with the nails, to claw (the head, etc.)’. 
Also in same sense, OSw. &/eya, Norw. dleia: cf. 
ON. &itja to itch, to scratch. From same root 
as CLaw.] érans. To scratch. 

1587 M. Grove Felops & //ipp. (1878) 186 Her head was 
growne so hye Aboue my pate, that able she was it with 
nayles to clye. 

Clyer, var. of CLyrE; obs. form of CLEAR. 

Clyet, ? obs. form of CLEaT (cf. sense 1, 1440). 

1466 Mann. & Housch. Exp. (1841) 346 Item, paid for an 
clyet for the corse bonett, iiijed. 

Clyght, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Cuitcu, 

+ Clyk, v. ?aby-form of Crick. 

14.. Gower JS. Cantad, Ff. i. 6, f. 2 (Halliw.) Then 


sche .. bygynnyth to chyde, And clykyth [ed. Faudr | 


chitereth] forthe in hure langage, Wat falshode ys in 
maryage. 

Clymacht, perversion of CLimacreric, 

1719 D'Ureev Pidls (1872) VI. 243 That, I wuss, Kills 
many a Puss, Before her Clymacht year. 

+ Clyme, cleyme. Cani. Obs. (See quots.) 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 74 Her Comrogue lies 
begging in the fields with Clymes or artificial Sores. ¢ 1690 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cleymtes, Sores without Pain 
raised on eggers Bodies, by their own Artifice. [Also 
1726 New Cant, Dict.) 

Ciy-more, obs. form of CLAYMORE, 

Clynch, Clyng, Clynk, obs. ff. CLincn, CLine, 
Cink, 


CLUNTER ; but very posstbly a misreading of ¢c/intes 
and: see CLINT sb. 

a 1400-50 Alerander 4863 He clynterand torres. 

+Clype. Sc. Ods. [Origin and sense doubtful] 
Jamieson has ‘ An ugly, ill-shaped fellow’. 

a1so0 Colkelbie Sow 1, 285 (Jam.), Clarus, the long clype 
Playit on a bay Le 1500-20 Dunsan Ja secreit place 36 
Quod scho, My Clype, my vnspaynit gyane With moderis 
milk 3it in jour inychane. 1825 Jamieson 8,v., ‘ Ne're an 
ill-far'd clype.” Wearns, Aberd. 

Clypeal (klipral), a. (f. 1. clype-us (see below) 
+-AL.) /nfom, Of, or pertaining to the clypeus 
of an insect ; as the clyfeal regron. 

Clypea'ster. Zoo/. [f. L. clype-us (=clipeus) 
round shield + Gr. dornp star.] A gents of echinoid 
Echinodenns, allicd to the common sea-urchin, 
but having mouth and vent both below. 

llence Clypea‘stroid a. and sd. 

1836-9 Toon Cycl. nat. 11. 33/2 In Clypeaster the shell 
is divided interiorly by vertical calcareous partitions, 1877 
pene Anat, div, An, ix. 574 The flattened Clypeastroid, 

Scutella. 


Clypeate (kli-péjet), a. Biol [f. as prec. + 
«ATE; ch L. clypedius armed with a shield.) 
Shaped like a buckler or round shield. So also 
+ Cly*peated. 

1711 Prriver in PAG Trans, XXVIII. 388 Clipeated 
Candy Clover, 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 252 Clypfeate, resem. 
bling a round buckfer. In 7reas. Bot. (1866+ 


Clypeiform (klipéiffim), a [f as prec. + 
-(¥ons.] Having the form ofa round shield. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 11. 302 Scolitarii. .body 
subovoid or cylindrical; linear or clypeiform. 1872 Nicuot- 
son Palront. 159 The carapace is clypeiform, 

+ Clypeifo'rmous, a. Ods. = prec. 

1687 Tomtinson Renon’s Disp. 241 Some [cucumbers] 
broad and round ; others clypeiformous. 

Clypeo-, combining form of Ciyprvs, as in 
clypeo-frontal (Zx/om.), common to the clypeus 
and front, 

Clypeole (klipisul). [ad. L. elypeolam, dim. 
of clypeum, clypeus, round shield.) A little shield; 
‘term applied to the lamina or receptacle on the 
inner surface of which the sporangia are attached 
in Equisetum’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Ilence Cly‘peolar a@., ‘formed like a little 
shield’ (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1882), Clypeolate a., 
furnished with clypeoles. 


|| Clypeus (klitp/s). Axtom. [a. L. elypeus, 
properly c/zpeus round shield.) The broad shleld- 
shaped part of the head of some insects which 
bears the labrum or upper lip. 

1834 MeMurtate Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 440 The Zy- 
geen are not found in the western continent. .their inferior 
palpi extend beyond the clypeus, and are pointed at the 
extremity. 1871 Darwin Desc. Afan I. x. 370 A most re- 
markable distinction between the sexes of many beetles is 
presented by the great horns which rise from the head, 
thorax, or cypets of the males. 

Clyppe, var. of CLEPE v., to call. 


Clyre, clyer, clier. Sc. [C//er corresponds 
to MDu. cHere, Du. Adéer gland, glandular swell- 


CLYSTER. 


ing, scrofula,=EFris. A/ire, A/ir. nlterior history 
obscure.] A glandular swelling; usually in //. 


as name of a disease of cattle : sce quots. 

1794 Agric. Surv, Dumfries 357 (Jam.) A putrid distemper 
in the throat. .called the Clyers.. [t seems to be the same 
with what in other places is called the murrain or gargle. 
1808 Jamieson s. v. //e has nae clyres tn his heart, heis an 
honest upright man. 1837 Lockuart Scot? vii. an. 1793 
A cow..which the court..had pronounced to have what is 
called the c/iers, a disease analogous to glanders in a horse. 

Hence Clyred ff/. a., ‘having tumouts in the 
flesh ? (Jam.). 

1697 CLeLann Poems 66 (Jam.) And did not cease to cave 
and paut, While clyred back was prickt and gald. 

Clyse. /ocal. [app. f. F. écluse: it may pos- 
sibly go back to an aphetic ME. c/wse with #: 
cf. Crow, Ciuss.] = Crow sé,t 

1882 Spectator 6 May 595 In the Reports of the Somerset 
Drainage Commissioners, the sluices and locks under their 
jurisdiction are called ‘ Clyses re 

+Clysmatic, Os. rare. [f. Gr. «Avopa, 
kAvepar- ‘clyster, drench’+-1¢c.} A method of 
injection or infusion ; transfusion. 

1684 tr. Lonet's Sferc. en i XIX. 714 An Operation of 
Infusion, or a new Clysmatick, or sort of Clystering, when 
through an opened Vein, by putting a small Pipe into the 
Orifice, there is injected. .some liquor, etc. 

Clysmian (klizmiin), a. rare. [f. as next + 
“IAN. Cf. F. clysmtien, perhaps the immediate 


source.] (See quot.) 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Clysmian, applied to a class of soils 
of transport and alluvium, or of iiiadition and attrition, be- 
cause evidently the product of transport and mechanical 
deposit, of which water has been the agent. 

Clysmic (klizmik), a. [f Gr. wavop-ds, sb. f. 
xAvCey to wash over, drench +-1¢.] (See quots.) 

1847 Craic, Clysmic, washing, cleansing. 1860 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Clysmic, washing off; carrying away by the 
rushing of waters. 

|| Clyssus, clissus. Oés. [In med. or mod.L.: 


+Clynterand. Obs. rare". 2pres. pple. of | no Lat. or Gr. derivation is known.] A term of 


Paracelstan Chemistry, tised in varions senses: ¢.Z. 
‘the quintessence of a thing; the reunion of dif- 
ferent principles, as oil, salt, and spirit, by long 
digestion ; the product of ihe detonation of nitre 


| with auother substance’ (Mayne Exp. Lex.). Ac- 


cording to Rolfenkius, meaning ‘compound mineral 
spirits". (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1650 Frenxcn New Light Alchynmtie Gloss., Clissus is the 
occult vertue of things returning from whence they came, 
as the vertue of an hearb into the root in Autumne. 1682 
Bruno Castelli Lex, renovation, s.v. 1708 J. Harris Ler, 
Techn., Clyssus, among some Chymists, 1s a long Digestion 
and Union of Oily Spirits (especially Mineral ones) together, 
in order to make a Composition or accurate Mixture of 
them. .Sometimes for a Medicine made of the most active 
and energetical Parts of any Ingredients. 1741 CHAMBERS 
Cyel., Clyssus, in Chymistry . consisting of the most efficaci- 
ous Principles of any Body, extracted, purify’d, and then 
remixed, 1767 Wovtre Distil.in Pail. Trans, LVI. 534 
‘The vapours which arise in the deflagration of nitre, with 
charcoal, antimony, etc., commonly called Clyssus, are very 
hard to condense. 1826 Henry Alem. Chem. 1. 540 Nitrate 
of potassa is rapidly deconipeees by charcoal at a high tem- 
perature .. The products of this combustion .. are carbonic 
acid and nitrogen gases. Part of the carbonic acid also 
remains attached to the residuary alkali, and may be ob- 
tained from it on addinga stronger acid. This residue was 
termed, by the old chemists, clyssus of nitre. 

Clyster (klistes), sd. Forms: 5-8 clister, 
6-7 clystre, 5 clyster; 5 glystere, 6-8 glister, 
6-9 glyster. [a. F. edystere (13th c, in Littré), or 
L. elyster, -érés, Gr. xAvarhp a tlyster-pipe, sytinge, 
oe f. «Au¢-ey to wash or rinse out, drench.] 

. A medicine injected into the rectum, to empty 
or cleanse the bowels, to afford nutrition, etc. ; an 
injection, enemn ; sometimes, a suppository. 

a. clyster, clister. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. vu. vila (1495) 228 In 
Litargy ouer all thynge the pacyent shall haue a clister. 
1543 I'raneRon Migo's Chirurg. vi, xviii. 216 A Clyster ts 
a noble remedye to dryue out superfluitees of the guttes. 
1615 Crooxe Body of Man 44 Nourishing Clisters do not 
ascend vnto the stomacke. 1671 Bovte Usefulness Nat, 
Philos. u.y. xiv, Clysters of the smoke of tobacco. 1691 
Woop A?h, O.xon, I. 330 A poyson’d Clister [was] given to 
hin, under pretence of curing him, 1800 Afed. Fru. IV. 
479 For the last ten day's of his life, he was supported by 
broth clysters, 

B. glyster, glister. 
¢1440 Glystere {see Cuvstery]. 1546 Laxciey fol, Verg. De 
Jnvent. t. xvii. 32a, The Ibis.. taught Phisicians 10 minister 
Glisters. x602 and 24. Keturn fr. Parnass, u. xi. (Arb.) 
29 Witha suppositor or a glister. 1625 Hart Anat, Ur, 
iv. 69 ‘The injection of an anodine, or mitigating glister. 
a os Traus, LXX. App. 39 Given. .as a glister. 

. fig. 

I Grrexe Afourn. Garm. (1610) 59 My purse began 
with so many purging ie to waxe not only laxatiue, 
but quiteemptic. 1602 ‘uLBEcKE Pandectes Lavy Nations 
81 To purge their blacke iaundise with a glister of inke. 
1633 Suirtey Bird in Cage 1. i, He's a slight physician can- 
not ae a golden glister atadeadtift. =, 

+2. The pipe or syringe used in injection; a 
clyster-pipe. Os. rare. 

1g27 Anvatw Brunswyke’s Distyl. Waters Dij, The 
same..with a spout or clystre spouted in the fondament. 

+b. dransf. A pipe, tube. Obs, 

1578 Lyte Dodeens 1. xliii, 202 This kind of Lillie beareth 


CLYSTER. 


at the toppe of the stalke and also amongst his leaues as it 
were certayne pypes or clysters. 1649 G. DamieL Trinarch. 
‘To Rdr. 126 Finches are taught to Cherrip wtt the Quill 
Mouth Clyster, and their Notes their Pancbes fill. 

+3. A contemptuous name for a medical prac- 
titioncr (cf. CLYSTER-PIPE). Ods. 

1621 Firetcner 7hierry i. sc. 1 [addressing a physician] 
What's that to you, or any, Ye dross, you powderd pigs- 
bones, rubarbe glisters? 

4. Comb., as clyster-syringe ; elysterwise adv. 

3654 Gayton Pitas. Notes un. ii. 39 A little Paracelsian 
Apothecary, Clyster-high. 1705 T. GREENHILL tr? Eun 
balming 273 This Balsamic Liquor thus Clysterwise im- 
mitted into the Intestins. ¢1720 W. Ginson Farriers 
Dispens. x. (1734) 246 Administer it Clysterwise blood warm, 

Clyster (klistes), v. [f the sb.] éravs. To 
treat with clysters. Ilence Cly’stering vé/, sé. 

1488 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 34 This lettyng blode 
or clystryng, is to avoyde pestylence. 1684 [see CL¥s MATIC]. 
733 Fierpinc Qutrote in Eng. u. xiv, I shall order him 
bleeding, glistering, vomiting. .and cupping. 1846 J. BAxTER 
Libr. Pract. Agric. ll. 152 Patent Veterinary Syringe for 
relieving hoven cattle, and clystering them, 

+ Clee, wv. Obs. [ad. F. elystériser (16th 
e. in Littré) or Sate L. clystéris-dre. see -14E.] 
trans. a. To treat with a clyster; b. To inject (a 
medicine) as a clystcr; ¢. ? (in gen. sense of Gr. 
wdd¢-ew) To wash over, syringe (quot. 1543). 

1543 Traueron Vigo's Chirurg. w. 154 To take the same 
decoction..and to clysterize the sore place therewith. 1601 
Houtann Péiny II, 41 Stampe it, and pour it down their 
throats, or els clysterize them with it. /é. II. 413. If it 
Isea-water] be clysterized hot, it allaieth the wrings and 
grindings of the belly. x60x R. Dotan tr. r. Acad, (1618) 
ut. Ixxx, 819 The decoction thereof elisterized, serneth 
greatly for dysenterias. 1656 in BLount Glossogr. 

Clyster-pipe. A tube or pipe for adminis- 
tering clysters. 

1604 Suaxs. Oth. us, i. 178 Yet againe, your fingers to 
your lippes? Would they were Clister-pipes for your sake. 
1622 Fretcuer Sea Voyage 1. i, Come Surgeon, out with 
your glister-pipe And strike a galliard. 175§ SMoLLETT 
Quix. (1803) IV. 120, I know not what to send, except some 
clyster-pipes, which are very curiously turned and mounted 
in this island. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Clyster-pipe, the anal 
tube of an enema apparatus. Also, the primitive apparatus 
itself; a bladder to which a pipe or tube was attached. 

+b. A contemptuous name for a medieal 
man. 

3622 Massincer & Dexker Virgin Martyr ww. i, Thou 
stinking clyster-pipe, where's the god of rest, Thy pills and 
base apothecary drugs Threaten'd to bring unto me? @ 1672 
Woop Life 3 May an. 1661, John Haselwood, a proud 
starch’d, formal and sycophantizing Clisterpipe, who was 
the Apothecary to Clayton when he practiced Physick. 

+Cly'stery. Obs. [ad. late L. clystéri-um, 
a. Gr. xAvothpiov, dim. of xAvornp.] A clyster. 

1387, Trevisa //igden (Rolls) IV. 393 Also he usede ofte 
clistories and spuynge. 1398 — Barth, De P. R.vu. lxvii. 
(1495) 285 By spewenge other byneth wyth a Clisterye. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Paru, 199/1 Glystery, or glystere, gdisterium, glis- 
tere. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabethouer's Bk, Physicke 36/1 Loosen 
his body with Clisteryes, or with Suppositoryes. 

Clyte, Clyve, obs. ff. Cheat, CLivr, CLEAVE v. 

Clyver(s, clyvre, obs. ff. CLEAVER, CLEAVERS. 

Clyw.e, obs. f. CLew, and pa, t. of Chaw v. 

Cn- was used in OF, and often in early ME., 
where 42. is now used ; as in cuap, cntht, cnok, 
cnot, cnow, etc. See Kn-. 

Cnemial (kni-mial), a. [f Gr. avpp-y tibia + 
-(DaAL.) Relating to the tibia, 

1871 Huxey Anat, Vert, vi. 295 The tibia [of birds] is a 
highly characteristic bone. | Its proximal end is expanded 
and produced anteriorly into a great cuential process. 
1882 Syd. Soc. Lex, Cnemial crest, a bony prominence 
of the upper end of the tibia in many birds. 

Cnicin (knoi'sin). [f. L. exic-zs (see below) + 
-1n.] A bitter principle obtained from the leaves 
of Cricus benedtetus, and other Composite plants. 

1863-72 Warts Dict. Chent.1, 1029 Cnicin forms white 
transparent silky needles, having a pure bitter taste. 

|Cnida (knai-da). Zoo’. Pl. enide. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. xvidy nettle.] The nettle cell (urticating, or 
thread cell) of the Calenterata (jelly-fish, hydra, 
etc.), in which their power of stinging resides: 
usually called sematocyst. Hence [combining 
form cuido-], Cnitdoblast [Gr. Bdaorés germ], 
the eell in which a ncmatocyst is developed. 
Cnidocell = cnida. Cnisdocil [L. cé/fum, ef. 
Cir], the external irritable ciliary process of a 
enidoblats. Cnidophore [Gr. -opos bearing], a 
process bearing a ‘ battery’ of cnidoblasts. 

1876 Macauister Anime. Morphol, 80 In the protoplasmic 
ectoderm exist scattered or clustered nettle-cells (cnidz or 
trichocysts) which are minute oval capsules filled with fluid.. 
lined by a delicate membrane which at the apex is involuted 
into an axial tube, ending in a long coiled barbed thread. 
1884 Sepewick tr. Clans’ Elem Zoo I. 223 Each Cridodlast 
+. possesses a fine superficial plasmatic process (Cnidocid), 
which is probably very sensitive to mechanical stimuli and 
occasions the bursting of the capsule. 1887 Rotteston & 
Jackson Fornes Anim, Life 331 The nematocysts are re- 
inoved from the cells or cnidoblasts in which they were de- 
vey d, and where they usually remain until discharged. 
fbid. The discharge of the thread is therefore brought 

about through .. direct mechanical or chemical irritation of 
the cnidocil, /did. 757 Some of the hydranths are furnished 
with a single basal hor-like process—the cnidophore— 
armed terminally with a battery of enidoblasts, 
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Cnute-berry, var. of Kyot-, Kyout-BERRY, 
eloudberry, 

+Co1, coe. Ols. Also ko, koo, keo, coo. 
[ME. midland form, answering to northern 4a, 
hae = Da. kaa, ON. *kd, *h$, from *héha: cf. 
Cuoveu.] Jackdaw. Cf. Cappow!, 

¢1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw, 145 La chouwe, a co-brid 
(Cand. MS. the co}. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 84 Coo byrde, 
or schowhe, Afonedula. bid. 280 Koo bryd, or schowghe. 
14.. Voc, Marl. MS. 1587 dtd. 84 Afonedula, coo. a 1528 
SKeLton P. Sfarowe 466 We may not well forgo The 
countrynge of the coe. 1530 Pausor. 237/1 Koo, a byrde. 


+ Co2, Obs. Cant. (See quots.) 

1561 Awpetay Frat. Vacab. 5 A Kitchin Co is called an 
ydie runagate Boy. 1567 Harman Caveat 76 A Kynchen 
Co is a young boye.. hat when he groweth vnto yeres, 
he is better to hang then to drawe forth. 1834 AissworTH 
Rookwood mi, v. (1878) 183 Doxies. .and their coes. 


Co. 1. (kau). An abbreviation of Company ; 
esp. in the sense: The partners or members of a 
firm whose names do not appear in the style or title. 

1789 Compl. Letter-Writer (ed. 6, London: Printed for 
Stanley Crowder, and Co. 17978 Whttekead's Newcastle 
Directory 49 Sugar-houses: Atkinson and Co., Quay-side. 
Forster and Co., Close. 1836 ‘Quiz' Graud Afaster ¥. 98 
He swore he'd give John Co, the slip. 1823 Moore ates 
v. 6s This most ill-ematched unholy Co. From whence the 
ills we witness flow. 1843 Dicks Afart. Chuz. xxi, Don't 
have my name in it ..I must be Co., I must. 

2. A written abbreviation of county. 

1866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 109 Recorded from Clifden, 
co. Galway. 

Co, dial. form of CoME 7. 

Co-, prefix of Latin origin. In Latin the pre- 
position ¢om- (which as a separatc word was 
written in classical L, ¢) was shortened to co- 
before vowels and 4, also before gi-, e.g. coalescere, 
coercive, coortus, coherére, cognatus, Partly from 
the greater syllabic distinctness of this form of 
the prefix, arising out of the natural break be- 
tween it and the following vowcl, whcreby also, 
on the brcak-down of the older quantitative system, 
the o became a long vowel, partly from the readi- 
ness with which some compounds of this type, as 
co-xgualis, co-adjitlor, co-cpiscopus, co-hwres,co-ope- 
rator, co-optdre, were analysed into their elements, 
co- has come in English to be a living formative, 
the use of which is no longcr restricted to words 
beginning with a vowel, but extended to all words 
of analogous kinds, including native English or 
other words, as well as those from Latin. The 
general sense is ‘together’, ‘in company’, ‘in 
common ’, ‘joint, -ly’, ‘equal, -ly’, ‘reciprocally’, 
‘mutually’. It combines (like L. com-, con-, co-) 
with verbs, adjs,, adverbs, and sbs. Jt is some- 
times prefixed to words of L. origin which are 
already compounded with cow- (con-), as ¢co-con- 
nexton, -conspirator, -constitucnt, 

It occurs also as a variant form of words of L. 
origin or type, where the regular form is com-, 
con-,cor-: e.g.co-centric, co-natural, co-numerary, 
+ co-partment, co-rclation, co-rival, co-temporary, 
co-tcrintnous, and other occasional instances; ef. 
also co-citizen, co-join, co-mingle, with concitizen, 
conjoin, commingle, ete. 

All the more important of these compounds appear 
in their alphabetical ordcr as Main words: there 
follow here examples of compounds of rare oc- 
currence and obvious meaning, or in which the 
combination is but for the nonce. It is notable 
how many of these are solely due to Bishop Ken. 

1. Verbs. 

Of a joint subject : as, co-cngage to engage along 
with others, co-sustain to sustain jointly. Of a 
joint object: as, co-adwi? to admit (two or more 
things) equally, co-avnex to annex (things) along 
with others, So 

Co-abound, + co-absume, co-admire, co-admit, co- 
agonize, co-animate, co-anncex, co-annihilate, co- 
apprehend, co-ascend, co-attend, co-augment, Co- 
bewail, co-bless, co-breathe, co-crucify, co-decree, 
co-delight, co-derive, ¢o-dte, co-elevate, co-embody, 
co-employ, co-enact, co-endear, co-cnflame, ¢co-cn- 
gage, co-enjoy, co-exert, co-expire, co-glorify, co- 
harmonize, co-hymn, co-implore, co-inciude, co- 
infer, co-tnspire, co-inter, co-inthrone, co-love, co- 
oblige, co-produce, co-quicken, co-raise, co-rebel, 
co-rejoice, co-resign, co-resort, co-scat, co-spire, ¢0- 
suffer, co-sustain, co-torment, co-torture, ¢o-lrans- 
Suse, co-transpire, co-transubstantiate, co-twist, 
co-vibrate, co-worship, 

arqx Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 519 While 
Hymn and Love here *co-abound. 1642 F. Waite Xefe. 
Fisher 424 The words... are not, Is consumed by the sub- 
stance, but, Is *coabsumed with the substance, @ 1715 
KEn //ymmnotheo (1721) III. 370 The Blessed Co-everlasting 
Three, By Lovers co-ador'd, and *co-admir'd. — Aynina- 
viunt 11.31 God in himself has taught in Holy Writ Pre- 


science and Liberty to “co-admit. —~ //ynuts Evang. 1.139 
That I... May with thy Agony “co-agonize. 1660 Hencu- 
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man Peace-offeriug 4 “Coanimated into one inward Love 
in Christ. a@1600 Tlooxrer eed. Pol. vu. I. 474 Unless 
such difficulties therefore annexed unto that estate be tem- 
pered by “co-annexing thereunto things esteemed of in 
this world. 1775 *Co-annihilate: see Co-infer. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne /’send, Hp. v. xx. 263 Able to communicate 
their conceptions unto any that "co-apprehended the Syn- 
taxis of their natures. 1603 Sir C. HEvpos Yad. Astrol, 
vi. 170 Her place considered with latitude is truly vnder- 
stood in the rule, and the degree *co-ascending therewith, 
ax Ken ffynms Festic. (1721) 1. 376 Passions on my 
Will to *co-attend. ¢1611 Cuarman //tad xu. (R.), Virtue 
*coaugmented thrives, in men of little minde. argix Ken 
Hymuotheo (1720 ILL. 131 The Mourners wont his soul to 
*co-bewail. — Prefaratites IV. 127 Flesh which with 
Soul to be *co-bless’d In Hope shall rest. — /fyans Evang. 
1. 135 When Godhead Fontal and Deriv'd, *co-breath. -— 
Christophil 1. 437, 1, while thou suffer'st, shall abide *Co- 


crucify’d. — Sfon IV. 329 The glorious three, Acceptance 
gracious *co-decree, /47d¢, IV. 350 Each.. In heav‘'nly 
Love will *co-delight. — //yains Festiz'. 1. 268 Love, Joy, 


and Praise, All *co-deriv'd from God the source. 1865 Pusey 
Eiren, 1.154 She..was willing to *co-die with her Son, 1619 
R. Jones Sern, in Phendx (1708) 11. 489 The Body and the 

Soul..each *co-elevating other to make upthe Resurrection. 
1760-72 H. Brooke vol of Qua?. (1859) II. 252 \1).) Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit will then become *coembodied in this 
Divine body. @ 1711 Kun //yutus Festi. (1721) 1.255 With 
them they wou'd in Song be *co-employ’d. 1645 W. Bata. 
Sphere Govt. 8 A deniall of acting, enacting, or *coenact- 
ing with the Parliament. @1gxx Ken Eedneund (1721) U1. 
275 To God and to each other *co-endear'd. — //ynuotheo 
Ill. 172 Angels with Love each other *co-enflame. 1650 
St. Trials, Colonel Andrewe (RB. 1 was promised by 
Benson, that if Sir John Gell, and their pretended friends 
of the country, did “co-engage, I should be disengaged. 
¢ 1648 Howetn. Lett. (1650) 1. 262, I wish my soul no other 
felicity..than to ascend to his, and *co-enjoy the same 
bliss. a@agix Kes //yruns Festiy. (1721) I. 268 In saints 
they *co-exert their Might. — //yneuotheo III. 166 They 
..at the Point of Death shall *co-expire. — //yans 
Evang. 1. 137 In them with ‘Thee Iam *co-glorify'd. /ééd. 
I. 41 ‘Mhy attributes are all “co-harmoniz'd. /6/d. I. 179 
*Co-hymn'd by the Celestial Host. — Christophid 1. 483 
Thy Voves, Great Trine, I co-adore, And co-adoring, *co- 
implore. 1664 Power Earp. /hilos. 1. go, In this Cartila. 
ginous Pericardium .. is likewise the Auricle *co-included. 
19775 Harris Philos. Arrangem. (1841) 356 The latter logi- 
clans are accustomed to call this mode of priority, that 
which is “co-inferred, but docs not co-infer; that which co- 
annihilates, but is not co-annihilated. axgix Kun Ldaend 
(1721) II, 259 Both at one Breath by God seem'd *co-in- 
spired. 1874 Pusey Lent. Sere. 312 Their old man had 
been crucified with Christ..with Him they had been *co- 
interred, with him coraised. 16g0 Hunpert rif to Forntality 
73. Can Christ and Belial be *co-inthroned? @1zi1 Kes 
Christopkil (1721) 1. 484 *Co-loving Thee ..Great Trine. 
— Kdniund IL. 278 Interest, Honour, Nature, and Heavn's 
Will, All *co-oblige you to revenge the Ill, — //ysnotheo 
(1721) III. 370 The great Terraqueous System [to] *co- 
produce. @1677 Barrow Creed Wks. 1859 VII. 296 He 
*co-quickened, co-raised, and co-seated us (if I may so 
speak) with him in heavenly places. 1874 Pusey Lent. 
Serm, 312 He..co-quickened us in Christ. 1677-1874 
“Co-raise: see co-inter, co-quicken. axgx1 Kes Prepara- 
tives (1721) 1V, 75 All... which fell, Will strive to inake 

vou “co-rebell. — //ymns Festiv, 1. 400 Their Brethren 

co-rejoyce. — Sion 1V. 379 They to his conduct Psyche *co- 
resign. 1678 Jed. Ballads (1860) 1. 209 Where zealots and 
Whigs *co-resort. 1677 *Co-seat: see cognuicken, axqit 
Kew //ymnotheo (1721) III. 353 Father and Son. .The gra- 
cious Co-eternal Dove *co-spir'd. 1603 F1.orio Alontaigue 
1, i, (1632) 2 They. .would have us aid the afflicted, but not 
to faint, and “co-suffer withthem. @ 1711 Ken /fyanotheo 
(1721) III. 385 Their Chief and they the Burthen *co-sus- 
tain'd. /é¢. 111, 89 Damn'd Souls and Devils. .each other 
*co-torment. — /’syche IV. 239 Tortur’d themselves, and 
yet *co-torturing me. — //ymuotheo III. 235 Saints 
sweetly here discourse, and heav'nly News Into each other 
only “co-transfuse. — /’syche IV. 257 They kiss’d and in 
protracted kiss repos’; Love *co-transpiring. — Siex IV. 
345 How we..by nuptial Tie are one How we *co-transub- 
stantiated are grown. 1833 Lams dia (1860) 360 Linked to 
her connatural tree, *co-twisting with its limbs her own. 
1881 Le Conte Light 58 They *co-vibrate with the un- 
dulations of the ether. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Autichr. 1. 
i. 3 Yea in a Crosse *co-worshipped with him in the verie 
same worship. oe 

2. Adjs. (often participial), and advbs. 

Thus co-enbedded embedded together, co-har- 
monious unitedly harmonious, ¢o-/ntersecting inter- 
secting mutually; thence adverbs, as co-Aarmo- 
niously : 

Co-amiulant, co-amiable, co-apostate, co-ardent, 
co-boundless, co-divine, co-effinent, co-efluential, co- 
elongated, co-enrbedded, co-endearing, co-enflaming, 
co-featured, co-foreknown, co-glorioiis, co-gracious, 
co-harmonious (and -%, co-hellish, co-tmmense, 
co-tncorporate, co-intersecting, + co-like, co-lovely, 
co-mournful, co-netghbouring, co-omnrscint, co- 
penetrating, co-pleased, co-reflexed, co-sounding, 


co-transforate, co-universal. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury 1. 300/1 Two Doves *Coambu- 
lant..are a loving pair walking together. a@1gxx Ken 
Hymns Festiv. Poet Wks. 1721 I. 349 That *Co-amiable 
Trine. — //ymnotheo III. 123 Pride.. First down froin 
Bliss Apostate Angels threw, First *co-apostate Man from 
God withdrew. /é#d. ILL. 358 To the Co-une, Co-amiable, 
Three, *Co-ardent Love, Co-equal Praises be. — Chris. 
tophid 1. 458 Lord, out of thy *co-boundless store, I love- 
supplies implore. —- Hymns Evang. 1. 136 He'll speak 
from Both with Mission *Co-divine. /déd. 1. 94 God *co- 
effluent fill'd his human Mind. — //ymns Festiv. 1. 267 
Thou Trine *Co-efftuential Love. 1854 R. Owes in Cire. Sc. 
(¢ 1865) Il. 58/x The iliac bones and sides of the sacrum be- 
come *co-elongated. 1851-9 Darwin in J/az. Sc. Arg. 278 
‘The age of such a formation would have to be judged of by 
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the *co-embedded shells. a1z1x Ken Christophit (1721) L. 
435 The Spirit on Thy sacred Head Wings radiant, “co- 
endearing spread. — Psyche 1V. 165 With a °co-enflaming 
Ardour vie. 1849 Reverberations n. 85, 1 can see no year 
*co-featured or conformable therewith. a1711 Ken //yminar, 
Il. 31 Things certain, or contingent, *co-foreknown. — 
Preparatives WW. 57 Within the Gracious shine Of the *co- 
glorious Trine. — Christophil 1. 485 The Tove Which in 
the Three *Co-gracious reigns. — Aywinotheo II. 241 
In *co-harmonious Numbers, Measures, Weights. — Chvris- 
tophil 1. 447 He taught how sweet Humility and Height 
In souls would *co-harmoniously unite. — //yrurs Evang. 
I. 149 Jesus, worried by the Pagan crew, Storm'd by 
Tlell Powers, and the “co-hellish Jew. — //ymns Festiv. 


I, 228 Thou Godhead's *Co-immense First-born. 1650 
[Enoexritto Tyfaes 8) The diffused and “coincorporate 
Law, 1881 Atheweum a1 May 6921 Mr. S. Roberts's 
‘Theorem of Four *Cointersecting Spheres, 1678 R. R{us- 


SELL) tr. Geder tv. ti. 242 With the Union of all *Co-like 
Parts. augur Kes Edmund 1721) Yl. 340 Philothea.. 
Clarissa... Devota..a_co-lovely Trine. — //ymmotheo III. 
339 The Doves.. Notes *co-mournful mutually rehearse. 
1664 Power L£rf. Philos. tt. 108 Both being fluid, dissip- 
able, and *co-neighbouring Flements. a@igaa Ken Pre. 
faratives wq2uv1V. 114 The Bless’d “co-omniscient Three. 
— Hymns Festi. 1, 268 Great God thus unity displays, In 
sweet “co-penctrating Rays. — //ymmnotheo III. 338 
Pleas'd with Eve's stroaking it, it meekly bay’d, And she 
*co-pleased, the Lamb her fondling made. /4id. III. 166 
Ddear Lovers there in “co-reflex‘d delight. 18ga Semper 
Organ 130 Sometimes this *co-sounding tone is not quite 
clear or distinct. 2878 Myers (oems 76 *Co-transforate 
with Christ. @1711 Ken //ymtnotheo (1721) 111. 42 Death 
keeps with Sin ‘co-universal sway. 

3. Substantives. a. Of action, state. etc. 

Co-abode, co-administration, co.adimiralion. co- 
aleve, co-aid, co-audtence joint-hearing, + co-Ce- 
nignily, co-connexton mutual connexion, + ¢o-de- 
Night, co-denization, co-domestication, ¢co-cmana- 
lion, + co-cnamour ment, co-excrlion, co-explosion, 
t co-heartedness communion or unity of hearts, 
co-tudwelling, co-infefiment, co-interest, co-life, co- 
perception, co-principate, + co-respect, co-splendour, 
co-lenure, co-uniderstanding, couse. 

azzit Kes Sion Poet. Wks. r721 TV. 391 Such love the 
Saint to Paula shew’d In their bless’d *Co-abode. 1688 ond, 
Gas. No. 2339/3 Deputed to this Coadministration during 
the Pleasure of his Holiness and the Apostolick See. 1628 
Hump Jewes Deliz. i. 2,1. Their *coadmiration. 2 Their 
congratulation. 1651 owt Menice 10 Without the “co- 
advice of som..mates, 1631 Be. Wraue Ouirén. 11657 109 
The couperativn of the hands. .the *co-audience of the ears. 
aigit Kes dynes Festi. (1721) 1. 268 *Co-benignities 
Divine Gush out on ns from Godhead Trine, 1823 J. Ban- 
cock Pom. A musem. 127 The intimate *co-connecrion that 
exists between galvanic electricity and magnetixm. a1g11 
Ken f/ymnarium (1721) Tl. g Reflecting still thy God- 
head bright, and in co-splendour ’co-delizht. 1840 Yait's 
Mag. th Fe The mission of the apostles was not an epi- 
scopizinyg of geographical dioceses .. buta *co-denization of 
human hearts. 1819 Coteripcr em. (1836) I]. 193 “Co- 
domestication with Edgar and their common father. « 1711 
Ken //ymins Evang. 17211 I, 82 The blessed Three..juyn 
Man with *co-emanations torefine — /fymus Festiz. 1.291 
She melting, while he sweetly shin’d, To *co-enamournients 
inclin’d. 1809-10 Coterince frrend 1865 34 Works which 
cannot act at all except as far as they call the reasoning 
faculties into full *co-exertion with them 1823 J. Bapcock 
Pom, Amusent. 66 “Co-explosion of Fulminating Silver. 
If small parcels of this preparation be laid about upon the 
table..and one parcel be touched with sulphuric acid, the 
whole detonate spontaneuusly. 1619 R. Joxes A'ecant. Serm. 
in Phenix \1708' 11. 496 The unanimity and accord of the 
Disciples. . signifies a *co-heartedness, and unanimity or con- 
curring in affection, 1840 Granstone CAé. Princ. 398 That 
*coindwelling of good and evil which passes our under- 
standing. 1858 Cariyie Fred. Ge. (1865) Lan. vi. 181 The 
electoral branch managed to get mitdclehnung (‘co-infeft- 
ment), that is to say, Eventual Succession. 1648 Mitton 
Obsery. Art. Peace (1851) 581 The eluate of a *co- 
interest and partaking with the Irish Rebels. 1841-4 
Emerson ss. Ser. ut. ti. (1876) 67 The soul is not twin- 
born, but the only begotten .. admitting no *co-life. /dfd. 
Ser. 1. vii. 179 The order of the world and the distribution 
of affairs and times being studied with the *co-perception of 
their subordinate place. 1874 H. Reyxotps John Bapt. 
one: 531 There was a genuine *Co-principate of ‘Tiberius 
and Augustus before the middle of 765 a.u.c. a17ir 
Ken /fymnotheo (1721) 111. 355 Love co-immense flows 
from their *co-respects. — //ysnarium 11.9 Reflecting 
still thy God-head bright, And in*Co-splendor, Co-delight. 
1860 Sata Lady Chesterf, v. 79 Queen Adelaide's *co-tenure 
of the sceptre was of.. brief duration, ¢ oe Lett. 
(16501 II, 110 Provided ther be reci rocall knowledge, and 
*co-understanding of the art ‘twixt the parties, 1886 4 nti. 
ive XIV. 94 By their *co-use to designate the same in- 
dividual, ¥ 

b. Agent-nouns (and derivatives of function, 
adjectives used substantively), etc. 

Co-actor, co-agriculturist, co-aid, co-ambassador, 
co-apostate, co-approver, co-asserter, co-belicver, co- 
burgess, co-burgher i tp), co-churchwarden,co-con- 
Sptrator, co-descendantl, co-despairer, co-discoverer, 
co-editor (-ship), co-elder (-ship), co-emperor, co- 
enactor, co-engager, co-faster, co-father (-ship), 
tco-fere, co-fisher, co-herald, co-husband, co-inmate, 
co-tnventor, co-tslander, cojudge, cosusticiar, co- 
king, co-legislalor, co-magistracy, co-mourner, co- 
muroiurer, co-nominee, co-non-intelligent, co- 
parallel, co-parent, co-patentee, co-preshyter, co-rebel, 
co-rival, co-saviour, co-settler, co-species, co-sufferer, 
vo-traitor, co-trauslator, co-tripper, co-tutor, co- 
twin, co-villager, co-votary. 
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1638 Brome Antifodes u. ti, You are To speake to your 
*co-actors in the Scene. 1880 Afacm. Mug. No, 245.415 
The American farmer has his grievance as well as his *co- 
agriculturist in Britain, 1715-20 Pore /éfad xi. 619 Paris, 
Deiphobus, Agenor join ; *Co-aids and captains of the Tro- 
jan line, 15979 Fenton Guicciard, 1. (1618) 5 Gentill Bishop 
of Aretze, the other *coembassador for Florence. @1711 
Ken £dmund (1721) 11. g *Co-apostates damn’d as well 
as we. 1684 II. More Answer 29 oat rovers of the 
sentence. 16§a GATAKER Auntinom, 15 Vhe Autor and 
other bis *cousserters of free grace. 1885 Afanch. /Sxam, 
6 July s/: In concert with his *co-believers. 1852 Grote 
Greece un. Ixxvi. X. 74 Knit together. .by the *coburgership. 
1865 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 35 His brethren 
and commonalty of *co-burgesses. 1835 Crompton & MEE- 
son Hep. Cases Crts. Exchequer 316 kead-note, A church- 
warden has no authority to pledge the credit of his *co- 
churchwardens for repairs to the church. 1868 Datly News 
a1 July, Mr. Hubbard had been consulted by his co-church- 
warden. 1863 Bricht Sf. America 30 June, He has sought 
to become ..in the palace of the French emperor a “co- 
conspirator with him. 1866 Church & St. Rev. 7 Dec. 771 
Mr. Dright and hisco-conspirators. 1884 Popular Sc. Month; 
XXIV.787 Man is the *co-descendant with other mammals 
of a common progenitor. a@1711 Ken £dnrund (1721 I. 
10 Ye *Co-despairers in these woes, 1871 Proctor Light 
Se. 56 Professor Adams—*co-disxoverer with Le Verrier of 
the distant Neptune. 1863 .V. 4 Q. Ser. ut, 1V.231 Brought 
out_under the *co-editorship of Dr. Geo. Hickes and Dr. 
F. Lee. 1726 Trare opery 1. § 5. 78 In the original it is 
ouunpeoBurepos, “Co-elder, 1876 Humpureys Cotn-Coll. 
Man. xxiv. 353 These two personages were elected “co- 
emperors hy the senate, 1649 W. Baus. Power of Aings § 
They. .are called to Act with, or to be *Co-enactors, 1650 
St, Trials, Colonel Andrewe (R., The *co-engagers in 
that resolution. 1882 3 ScnarF Aacycl. Aelig. Knowl AVM. 
1787 By means of a sutticient number of “co-fasters, a fast 
of seven years may be accomplished in six days. 1839 G. 
Darreyv in Seaum, & Fils Wks, Introd. The tragedies, 
especially those of Beaumont's *co-fathership. 1430 Lyne. 
Chron, Troy i. vi, lason is come with many a manly man, 
Of his *coferes, 1854 Banniam //adieut. 5 Venus and Cupid 
were as great “co-fishers from the same boat as Cleopatra 
and Antony. 18.. Corrxipcr Chamount iv, Thyself 
Earth's rosy star, and of the dawn *Co-herald. 1647 R. 
Staryiton Juvenal Sat. x. 190 Him whom Cuxsar's wife 
will chuse *Co-husband. 1882 J. HawrtHorne fort, Fool 
1, xxxi, As *co-inmates of one dwelling. 1887 F. D. Crark 
in Pree. Amer, (ustr. Deaf 306 One of the “coinventors of 
the audiometer. 1644 Hlowrin Engl. Feares in //arl. 
Misc. (Malh.) V. 448 Against my “‘co-islander the Scot. 
1639 R. Gextinas Servita’s dnguis. 1676) 841 If these Lords 
will be Coadjutors, may they be blessed, but if they will be 
*Co-judges, we cannot endure it. 1875 Srvnss Const, 
flist. 1. xiii. 599 Thomas the Chagcellor, and the earl of 
leicester the *cojusticiar. 1884 Trxxvsun Fecket a. ii. 
105 “Co-kings we were, and made the laws together. 1855 
Minsan Lad. Cér, (1864) IL. iii. 61 In proportion as the 
ecclesiastics became “co-legislators, heresies became civil 
crimes. 1830 Gatr Lawrie 7. ut. xiit, 118491128 During 
our “co-magistracy. aagir Kex //ymmotheo (1721) IIL. 
131 *Co-mourners all, With supplemental Tears Jament 
my Fall, /éé/. 111. 203 Some. .vent To their *co-murmurers 
their Discontent. 1835 Kirsy Bridgewater Treat, (1852) 
I. 53 Though mostly derived from the same source as that 
of my learned ‘co-nominee. 1866 De Morcan in Athe- 
aun 2 Sept. 312/2, 1am not ashamed, having the Brirish 
Assoctation as a *co-non-intellizent, to say I do not under- 
stand this. 1639 G. Dante. Accéus. xlix, 10 David and 
Kvechias we may bring, *Co-paralels in Glorie with this 
King. 188a A. MacrarLaxe Consangnin. 4 The expression 
consort may be taken..in the simple sense of “co-parenl of 
achild. 1602 Warner Add, Eng. ix. xiv. (1612! 216 These 
twayne and those three Furies thus, *Copattentees, leaue 
Ilel. 1693 Afol. Clergy Scot. 60 Then his *Co-Presbyters 
«handled him to purpose. a1gir Kes Badman (1721) U. 
99 Lucifer..And all his chief *Co-Rebels. 1878 TENNyson 
4 Mary in. i, Did not his last breath Clear Courtenay and 
the Princess from the charge Of being his co-rebels? 1823 
Laus £ss, Alia, heft, in Pillory Honour without *co-nval. 
1656 rare Commu, Acts iv. 12 We have no °co-savionr. 1878 
J. Better New Zealand 1, A hoat..manned by Governor 
Glass, and a crew of his *co-settlers, 18479 Topp Cycé. 
Anat, 1V. 136/1 Encephaloid stands apart from_its “co- 
species. 1672 WrycuerLny Love tx Wood Prol., Those.. 
Should as *co-sufferers commiserate. a17i1 Ken Edmund 
(1721) I]. 298 Him Hinguar strait for his *Co-traitor sent. 
1858-9 Chambers’ Cyct. Eng. Lit. s.v. Pope, Deducting 
the sums paid to his *co-translators, Pope realised hy the 
‘Odyssey’ upwards of £3500. 1887 N. Rye Norfolk 
Broads 22 Our “co-trippers .. wanted to break off pieces of 
the walls to take back to America, 1852 Sir W. Hamitton 
Discuss. 548 A special tutor or “co-tutor is assigned to 
watch over the education of the children. 1836-9 Topn 
Cycl. Anat. V1. 7345/2 When a female is born a *co-twin 
with a male, this female is sterile. 1885 Antiguary Mar. 
ae A meeting of the whole body of *co-villagers, @1711 

EN Afynins Evang. (17211 1. 80 Good Barsebas .. As his 
*Co-vot'ry ended, thus went on. 

c. Esp. common in the phraseology of Zaz, 
with the sense of ‘joint * or ‘ fellow-’, as Co-HEIR, 
Co-EXECLTOR, CO-DEFENDANT, etc.; also co-ac- 
ceptor, co-assignet, co-auditor, co-contractor, ¢o- 
covenantor, co-creditor, co-debtor, co-delinguent 
(-ency), co-guarantor, co-infeftment, co-legatee, co- 
lessee, co-lessor, co-mortgagee, co-petitioner, co- 
plaintiff, co-projector, co-promisor, co-promoter, co- 
purchaser, co-sharcr, co-surcty, co-trustee. 

1883 Lo. Watson in Law Times Rep. XLIX. 450/2 
A. had signed asa *co-acceptor. 1884 Sir R. BaGccattay 
in Law Aep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 179 One of two assignees 
was removed for misconduct on the application of his “co- 
assignee. 1884 Law Kef. 12 Q. Bench Div. 68 Aead-note, 
An auditor..is entitled tu appoint an accountant. , without 
the consent of his *co-auditor. 1856 Act 19 4 20 Vict. c.7 
§5 No co-surety, *co-contractor, or co-debtor shall be en- 
titled 10 recover from any other co-surety, co-contractor, or 
co-debtor .. more than the just proportion, 1856 Dr Grex 
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Macnacutes & Gorvon Reports VIII. 100 marg. note, An 
intended co-surety who was purported to be made a “co- 
covenantor. 1875 Poste Gaius mi. comm. (ed. 2) 396 The 
obligation by which the *co-creditors are entitled or the co- 
debtors are bound. 1885 Law Ytmes 6 June 98/2 He 
entailed £ 18,000 loss on his co-creditors, 1875 Poste Gains 
HL comm, (ed. 2) 399 Where. .the Solidarity ts the effect of 
*co-delinquency, te delinquent who pays has no regressns. 
/bid. 398 In Solidarity the guarantor wbo pays the whole 
has regressus against his *co-guarantors. /did. nu. § 1 

A lapsed portion accrues to the “colegatees. 1885 Siz 4 
Baccattay in Law Times Rep. LI. 897/2 The registrar 
thought it right to have the *co-lessee as well as the land- 
lord before him. 1884 Jicekly Notes 2 Aug. 180/2 The 
transfer of anotber mortgage to himself and another pro- 
fessional person as *co-mortgagee. 1884 Law Zimes 10 
May 24/2 icay. .to amend the petition by joining him as 
a *co-petitioner with B. 1881 Justice Fry in 7éses 12 
Apr. 4/3 He should add the trustee as *co-plaintiff and 
give him the conduct of the action. 1847 C. G. Apoison 
Coutracts n. vi. (1883)826 He could not maintain an action 
against his “co-projectors for .. money paid in furtherance 
of the joint undertaking. /ééd. 11. iv. 663 ‘The equity arises 
from the relation of the co-obligors, cr *co-promisors intrr se, 
1884 Mauch. Exam. 6 Oct. 7/3 If the Corporation .. sub- 
scribe to the funds of the ship canal movement they must 
become "co-promoters under ihe Torough Funds Act. 1885 
G. Denman in Law Fimes Rep. LID. 470/1 The defendant 
knew that the title of the *co-purchasers was fictitious. 1881 
Times 4 Aug. 3/4 The right of obtaining possession of a 
piece of Jand—that is, the pre-emption tbereof .. against 
one’s *co-sharer whose possession is recent. 1847 Appison 
Contracts ti. iv. 659 A party has consented to be *co-surety 
with another. 1818 Cruise Digest 1.539 His *co-trustees 
having refused to join with him in the execution of the Irust. 

4. Alath, (short for complement). Used in the 
sense ‘... of the complement’, or ‘complement 
of ...’: sce Cosine, COTANGENT, COSECANT, 
Co-aLTITUDE, Co-DECLINATION, Co-LATITUDE, 

1807 Hutrox Course Math, 11.2 The Cosine, Cotangent, 
and Cosecant, of an arc, are the sine, tangent, and secant of 
the complement of that arc, the Co being only a contraction 
of the word complement. 

Co-.abode, co-acceptor: see Co-. 

+tCoacervate asnext, orkdu,asa-avet), a. Obs. 
[ad. L. coacerval-us, pa. pple. of coacervdre ; see 
next.) Heaped together; gathered into one place. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 846 Whether the Spirits be Coacer- 


vate, or Diffused. 1677 Hare Prin, Orig. Van. i. i. § 
Empty spaces, either coacervate or interspersed. 

Coacervate (ko,a‘saiveit), v. Now rare or 
Obs. [f. ].. coacervat- ppl. stem of coacervire to 
heap together (f. co- together + acervare to heap).) 
trans. To heap together, gather into a heap, ac- 
cumtlate ; also fig. Hence Coa‘cervated f7/. a. 

1623 Cockeram, Coacervate, to heape vp together. 1631 
R. H. Arraignni, Whole Creature xvii. 303 Many moc 
examples .. which .. Historians... have Coacervated and 
gathered as ina Bundle. 1794 Sutuivan Fie Nat. 1. vii. 
48 These shells, so co-acervated, or dispersed. 

1841 Blackw, Afag. L. 152 Coacervated facts. 

Coacervation (ko,xsaivzl'fan). Now rare or 
Obs, [ad. L. coacervation-em, n. of action, f. 
coacervare ; see prec.) 

1. The action of heaping together, or fact of 
being heaped together ; accumulation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De 2. KR. xix. exxviii. (14958) 933 
Churus is a mesure of xxx_modius and hath that name of 
coaceruacion, hepes. 1626 Bacon Sylva § The Equall 
Spreading of the Tangible Parts, and the é lose Coacerva- 
tion of them. 1817 Cotestpce Aiog. Lit, ii, 14 Like damp 
hay, they heat ancl inname by co-acervation. 

pe 1601 Br. Bartow Defence It being .. not the 
coaceruation of places, but the true alleadging, which sup- 

rts the truth. 1642 ‘Smectymnuus’ Aust, § 6 (1653 29 
To what purpose is that coacervation of Texis? 1852 Sin 
W. Hasitton Discuss. 292 ‘The coacervation of proofs. 

2. concr. A mass heaped together. 

1650 ELorrrtetp 7ythes 89 To..dispel that coacervation 
of tough humours about the throat. 1853 De Quincey 
Wks, (1862) XIV. vii. 181 To unshell .. this existing Rome 
from its present crowded and towering coacervations. 

t+ Coace'rve, v. Ols.—* =Coacrnvate. 

1655-60 Stantey /fist. Philos. 1. - 66 Coacerved, bul 
not commixt. 


Coach (késtf), s4. Forms: 6 cochee, (coch, 
coyche, cosche), 6-7 coche, coatsh(e, 6- coach. 
[In 16th c. coche, a. F. coche (masc., in 16th c. 
occas. fem.). Found since 16th c. in nearly all 
European langs.: ef. Sp. and Pg. coche, It. cocchio, 
Wallachian cocie; Ger. hutsche (in 16th c. nlso 
kotsche), Du. koets; Boh. oc, Pol. hoc, etc. All 
originally from Magyar 4vcst, formerly also 
written ofs?, (pronounced kotfi), ‘ungaricum 
currum [quem] kotezi vulgo vocant’ (nnno 1560), 
used in Hungary from the reign of King Matthias 
Corvinus, 1458-90. Adcszis in form an adjective, 
meaning app. ‘of Kocs (kot{)’ a place south of 
Komorn, between Raab and Buda; the full 
original name (still used in 18th century) being 
foest sscker ice. ‘Woes cart’ (car, wagon), ren- 
dered in Lat. in 1499 cocfus currus, in 1526 
currus kotsi, Wence, also, the carly equivalents 
in other laugs.: Boh. 40%? viz (Kotsh car), short- 
ened to kod/, hot; Ger. 16th c. cotschie- or colschy 
wager, colste wagen, golschiwagen, gutschiwagen, 
shorlened to gotsch?, gntschi.gutsche, kolsche kutze, 
kutsche ; earlier Du. hotsie-, koetsic-, hoets-waghen, 
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shortencd to foéste (Kilian), hoetste, koets. Cf. also 
16th c. Ing. cochee. The Sp., Pg. and F. coche, 
were app. immediately from 16th ¢ Ger. Aofsche. 

Sce full historical details collected by Hildebrand in 
Grimm, s.v. Auétsche.] 

1, A large kind of carriage: in 16th and 17th 
centuries, usually a state carriage of royalty or 
people of quality (still occasionally used, as e.g. 
the Lord Mayor’s coach); now, usually, a large 
close carriage with four wheels, with seats inside, 
and scyeral outside, used for public conveyance of 
passengers (sce STacE-coactt). Hence /o fake 
coach (obs.). 

It does not appear certain what was the precise new feature 
that distinguished the ILungarian &ecsé, and led to its adop- 
tion throughout Europe. A German picture of ‘ein un- 
gerische gutsche,’ after 1550, shows it stt!] without covering, 
and not suspended on springs. (Hildebrand in Grimm.i 

1556 Sir P. Hosy Let. fr. Bisham, Berks. in Bargon Life 
Greshant 1839) 1.483 Peradventure my Lady. .cannot ride. 
Thereto will T provide this remedy,—to sende her my coche. 
1561 Davs tr. Bullinger on Afoc. (1573) 251 They hane 
their horselitters, Cochees, and charettes right notable. 1362 
Diurnal of Occurr. 4 May, My Lord Arrane was convoyijt 
in the quenis graces cosche. 1§89 PuTTENHAM /eug. Poesie 
Conelus. (Arb.) 313 Aniceris..a very actiue..man in drining 
of a Princes Charriot or Coche. 1589 RK. Ropinson Gold. 
Mirv, (1850) 57 Her coyche was burn’d, that day she mar- 
ried was. 1990 Srenser /. Q.1. iv. 16 The roiall Dame.. 
for her coche doth call. 2606 Dekker Sez. Sixes iv.(Arb.) 
31 Ineuery street, earts and Coaches make such a thundring. 
1615 Stow Eng. Chron. Jas. I an. 1605 867/2 In the yeere 
1564 Guylliam Boonen, a dutchman, became the Queene's 
Coachmanne, and was the first that brought the vse of 
Coaches into England ..Lastly, even at this time, 1605, be- 
gan the ordinary vse of Caroaches. 1621 Str R. Boyce in 
Lisinore Papers (1886) I], 20, I. .took back the bay gelding 
..formyeoche. 1674 C. Cotton Fair One of Tunis 167 My 
Aunt... 1 found ready to take coach. 1676 Durrey J/ad, 
Fickle 1. i, Vile go hire a Coach, and into the Country im- 
mediately. a 1689 Mrs. Benn Unf Happy Lady Wks. 1718 
II. 355 Sir William took coach with his Sister. 1710 Lord, 
Gaz. No. 4672/1 ‘Vhe Procession was closed by the Czar‘s 
Coach of State. 1752 Jottnson Nambler No. 195 P11 Every 
eoach that rattled through the street. 1804 JANE AUSTEN 
Watsons (1879) 297 The Edwardes were people of fortunc.. 
and kept their coach. 1841-4 Emerson £ss. Sedf Reliance 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 36 The civilized man has built a coach, but 
has lost the use of his feet. 

b. With qualifications, as Curtain, GLass, 
Hackney, Mair, Mournine, STace-coach: see 
these; also SLow-coacil, fg. By-coach, a supple- 
mentary or extra coach, besides the usual service 
(cf. Ger. Betwagen) ; long coach, a coach running 
long stages: cf short-stage. 

1732 in Chambers Dom. Ann. Scot. V1. 408 The Stage 
Coach continues to go from the Cannongate for London .. 
and if any gentleman wants a by-coach, they may call at 
Alexander Forsyth’s. 1802 Naval Chron. VV. 361 Many 
went away in the long coaches. 


c. Sometimes used for the passengers by a coach. 
; ¢ 1840 ‘ Will gentlemen please to alight? The coach dines 
herc.” 

d. Applied by railway employés to a railway 
carriage: in U.S. esp. a sleeping-car. 

1866 Dickens Alughy Yunceton (Hoppe), We [railway 
officials] don’t call them carriages, we call them ‘coaches’. 
1880 WessTeR Suff., Coach, a railway car; applied in the 
VU. S. especially to a sleeping-car. 

2. Natut. An apartment near the stern of a man 
of war, usually occupied by the captain. 

1660 Pepys Diary 3 May, The Commanders all came on 
board, and the council sat in the coach. /dfd. (18281 1. 94 
The King supped alone in the eoach. 1691 T. H[are] Acc. 
New fuvent. 120 Cuddie, Fore-castle, Coaches. 1919 
D‘Urrey Pils 111. 304 Swab the Coach fore and aft. 1769 
Fa.conrr Dict. Marine (1789), Coach, or Couch, a sort of 
». apartment in a large ship of war near the sfer#, The 
floor of it is formed by the aftmost part of the quarter-deck, 
and the roof of it by the poop. ¢1850 Audi. Navig. 
Bo ai or cock. An apartment before the eaptain’s 
eabi 


3. University collog. A private tutor who pre- 
pares a candidate for an examination. 

1848 CLoucn Bothie of T. Poems (1863) 113 Kitcat, a 
Trinity coach, has a party at Drumnadrochet. 1850 F. 
Smeptey F. pes i xxix. 251 Besides the regular col- 
lege tutor, I secured the assistance of what, in the slang 
of the day, we irreverently termed ‘a coach’, 1876 Gro. 
Enior Dan, Der. vi. (D.\, Warham was studying for India 
with a Wancester coach. 1878 Examiner 2 Mar. 267/2 
‘There are two orders of private tutors—‘ pass coaches’ and 
‘honour coaches’. 

b. ¢transf. One who trains others for an athletic 

. contest, esp. a boat-race, 

1885 Manch, Guardian 28 Mar. 6/6 A thoroughly clever 
coach was able to advise them from first to last. Under his 
careful tuition the crew have improved steadily. 1888 F, 
Harrison in 19th Cent. Nov. 645 To call in professional 
-*oaches’ to teach the defence of the wicket, 

4. Phrases. Coach and four, and six: a coach 
drawn by four or six horses. Wence Zo drive a 
coach and six (or four) through (an act of Parlia- 
ment, etc.). : 

[1625 in Crt. § Times Chas, £(1848)1. 25 All their coaches 
furnished with six horses, which comes altogether now in 
fashion.] 1684 Orway Atheist y. i, Is there not a hole inmy 
belly, that you may turn a coach-and-six in? 1700 WELWwoop 
Mem, \ed. 3) 230 This nan [Rice] was often heard to say, 
before he came to be a judge, That he would drive a Coach 
and Six horses through the Act of Settlement. 1726 Gay in 
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Swift's Lett. (1766) 11. 6x Mr. Pope .. coming .. from Lord 
Bolingbroke’s in his coach and six. me NW, Lincotnsh. 
Gloss., Coach and six. \f a person wishes to describe any 
small thing as very large it is common to say that it is big 
enough to turn a coach-and-six in. 1882 F. Pottock in 
Maem. Mag. XLVI. 364 The art of driving a coach and 
four through an Act of Parliament was then practised with 
far more boldness than is possible now. 

5. Comb., a. attributive, as coach-body, -boot (scc 
Boor 56.3 4), -door, -harness, -hide, -hire, jade, 
-mare, -passenger, -screw, -stecd, -slep, -lop; b. 
ohjective and obj. genit., as coach-builder, -build- 
ing, -drawer, driver, -maker, -making, -painter, 
-riding sb. and adj.; ¢. instrumental, as coach- 
crowded ai). 

1861 Mavuew Loud. Labour HI. 184 le isa *coach-body 
maker by business. 1801 W. Fettron Carsvages I. Introd. 
18 The present master *Coach-builders. /d/7. 20 ‘The 
different branches appertaining to *Coach-building. 1855 
Mrs. GaskeLt North §& S. ii, The Germans were .. very 
respectable coach builders. 1785 Cowrrr 77roc. 745 Some 
*coach-crowded door. 1756 7 Aeysless Tra7. (1760 TV. 
412 Received at his *coach door by four gentlemen, two 
pages, and aharbinger. 1849 Sournry Comm-fl. Bh. Ser. 
u. 639 Stags as *Coach-drawers. 1755 Jotunson /’rvf, 
Compounded or double words 1 have seldoin noted .. Of 
thieflike or *coachdriver no notice was needed, because the 
primitives contain the meaning of the compounds. 1801 W. 
Fetton Carriages 1. Introd. 13 *Coach-harness makers. 
19794 Hull Advert. 20 Sept. 4/1 Leather, per pound, Fine 
*Uoach Hides 13¢. 1663 Perys Diary 14 June, 158. is to go 
for the *coach-hire for her. 1711 Swier Leff. (1767) 1b. 247 
‘Yhree shillings coach-hire to-day. 1844 Dickuns Wart. Chus. 
vii, I had no money for coach-hire, 1616 /asguil & Nath. 
im. 167 *Coach-Jades, and Dogs, are coupled still together. 
192 Suaks, om. § Ful. 1. iv. 69 The loyner Squirrel or 
old Grub..the Faries *Coach-mukers. 1864 Mrs. CarnyLe 
Lett. 11. 230, 1 was at half-a-dozen coachmakers’ yards. 
1615 Stow He. Chron. Jas. Lan. 1602. 867/2 ‘They [coaches] 
grew vsuall among the nobilitie..and within twenty yccres 
became a great trade of *coach-making. 1801 W. Frtrox 
Carriages \. Introd. 17 ‘The art of Coach-making. 1638 
Brome sintifodes ut. ii, Item, an Klegy for Mistris Alder- 
woman Upon the death of one of her *Coach-mares. _ 1693 
ond, Gaz. No. 2848/4 *Coach-Painter in Ordinary to H.M. 
3 Tatler No. 144 ? 5 All the Coach- Makers and 
inters in Town. 3821 in Cobbett Aue. Aides 
(1885) I. 41 A common *coachi-passenger room. 1830 GEN, 
P. Tuomrson £xverc. 11842! I. 195 The shillings of which it 
is proposed to rob the *coach-riding public..the public may 
be robbed of a shilling in their cozch-riding. 1624 Heywoop 
Gunath. 1. 30 These are sayd to be her *coach-steeds. 1838 
Dickens O. Tretst xli, He hurried. .up the *coach-steps, and 
into the coach. 1840 — O/d C. Shep sxlviii, low are you 
Christopher? croaked the dwarf from the *coach-top. 

6. Special combinations. Coach-book, the 
book in which passengers or parcels conveyed by 
a stage-coach arc oflicially entered or ‘ booked’; 
+coach-carriage, a coach: cf. coach-wagon; 
coach-carver, one who does the carved work on 
a coach ; coach-clerk, a clerk at a coach-office ; 
{coach-cloak, a travelling cloak; + coach- 


coffer = CoacH-Box; t+ coach-companion = coach- 


fellow; coach-currier, one who supplies the 


leather fittings for a coach; coach-dinner, a 
dinner provided for travellers by stage-coach at 
appropriate stopping-places; coach-dog, a dog 
of Dalmatian breed, usually white spotted with 
black, kept to run in attendance on a carriage: 
++ coach- fellow, a horse yoked in the same carriage 
with another ; Azvtorously of persons, 4 companion, 
mate ; coach-founder, one who makes the iron- 
work of a coach; +coach-glass, glass used for 
the windows of carriages; coach-house, a build- 
ing or out-house for a coach or carriage ; coach- 
joiner, one who does the joiner-work of a carriage; 
+-coach-leaves, folding blinds ofa coach-window ; 
+ coach-master, one who lets coaches or carriages 
for hire ; + coach-match, a chariot-race ; + coach- 
nave, the nave of a coach-wheel; coach-office, 
an office where passengers and parcels are booked 
for a stage-coach; coach-parcel, a parcel con- 
veyed by coach; teoach-pole, the pole of a 
carriage ; coach-road, a road on which coaches 
tun, especially one regularly traversed by mail- 
coaches; coach-roof, the top of a coach, or of 
the ‘coach’ in sense 2; coach-smithing, smith’s 
work in connexion with a coach; eoach-table 
(Naui.), the table of the ‘coach’ (sense 2); 
+coach-treate, see quot.; coach-trimmer, one 
who prepares the lace, linings, and other trimmings 
for carriages; coach-wagon, transl. Ger. Aufch- 
wager, coach ; see the Etymology above; coach- 
way =coach-road; alsothe part of astreet or bridge 
on which vehicles run; coach-wise adv., in the 
manner of a coach; coach-woman, a woman 
driving a coach ; + coach-wright, a coach-builder. 
See also CoACH- BOX, -HORSE, -HOUSE, -MAN, etc. 

1679 Trials of Wakeman, etc. 23, 1 went the fourth of 
September, as the *Coach Book will make it appear. 1688 
R. Home Armoury wi. 340/1 A *Coach Carriage ..ought 
tohave but one Pole. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6190/10 Thomas 
Nichols ..*Coach-Carver. 1823 Blackw. Mag. X1V. 5x6 
The most sensible remark .. was hy a witness, a *coach- 


clerk. 1905 Loud. Gaz. No. 4177’4 A Cinnamon colour’d 
*Coach Cloak lined with blue. 1617 Markuam Cazird. ¥. 57 
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He shall also haue euer in his ’Coach-coffer, Hammer, 
Pinsers, Wimble, Chessell, and Nayles, 1589 Pepe 2. 
Hatchet (1844! 18 A notable *coach companion for Martin, 
to drawe Diuinitie from the Colledger. 1845 ‘Tatrourp 
Vac. Rambles 1.231 This, unlike the furtive *coach-dinners 
in England, had time to be caten. 1840 Margyar Offa 
Podr. x, The phaeton-was followed by a..*coach-dog. 1598 
Suans. Aferry Wu. ii. 7 Vou, and your *Coaclrfellow 
Nim. 1607 Torsrun Four, Beasts 1673 49 Molding heads 
together as if they were coach-fellows. 1807 Herscuet. in 
Phil. Trans. XCV 11.228 A... plate of “coach glass 17 inches 
long, and about g broad. Its thickness. .32 two-hundredths 
ofaninch. 1679 Prance Narr. Pop. Plot 14 A long Entry 
leading into the upper Court by the *Coach-Houses. 1820 
Soviury Devid’s Wate 8 A cottage with a double coach- 
house, A cottage of gentility. 1800 New win. Direct. 11 
Baker, Robert, *Coach-jeincer and Trunk-niaker. 1630 1). 
Jonson Nev fr it.i, Vou must,. Drive in again, with the 
*coach-leaves put down, At the back gate. agar Lend. 
Gaz. No. 5923/4 Willtam [lis ..*Coach-master. 1836 I. 
Howarp &. Keefer xviii, The glass coach drove up the 
inn-yard of some large coachmaster, 1647 R. Staryiiox 
Fuvenal y2 Vhe Flaminian way. A high-way from Romie, 
where they used to ride their “coach-matches. 1€09 Hev- 
woop ape Lucrece Wks. 1874 V.174 ‘Vo wash my *Coach- 
naves in my fathers blood. 1833 Marnyat 7? SvazAle tit, 
Two large blue posts at the door next the *coach-office. 
1861 Dickens Gt. Arpect. xix, 1 also went to the eoach- 
office and took my place. 1812 Sunnvey in Hogg 7/¢ (1853) 
I. 423 A constant and animated correspondence of ‘coach- 
parcels. 1775 Sunrmban dé. Jere. Dey. ii, sucha thing 
-.as an old ‘coach-pole, or a spare bed-post. 171g Lov. 
Gaz. No. 5331/3 Near the Post and *Couch Rond. 1807 
Sovinny Aspriedia’s Lett. (1814 Il}. We took our 
seats on the “coach roof at five in the morning. 1883 
430/2 A shallow boat with 1aised 


1617 Markuam Cavad, v. es OF 
*Coach treates. which extend from the breast of the Herse 
to the bridge-tree of the Coach, must bee of exceeding 
strong donble leather. 1722 Sewn. S/ist. Quakers 179 
Iv. 254 ‘They were carried ina ach-waggon to the wa 
side. 6x1 Ricu //onest. Age (1844) 49 Some [women] sill 
eare little for going to Heauen, b e there is no food 
*Coachway. 1735 J. Price Steve hhames 4 A Strect 
or Conch-way of 20 Feet broad. . The Foot-way to be raised 
one Toot higher then the heway. 1866 ‘I’ 
Tankee in Canada i. 4 Borne *coachwise along the spe 
s.avenues, 1865 G. FB. Berkey Life & Nevodlect. 11. 10 
A Coachman or *coachwoman of any surt 1876 M. Contins 
Blacksmith & S 1.68 ‘There bave been conchwomen who 
could drive fonr-in-hand. 1587 J. Warman tr, Pese’s Sern, 
364 (T.) Built this coch by hts trnsty and faithful "cech- 
wrights and carpenters. 

Coach, v. [f.sb.: cf. Ger. hutschen 16th ©] 

L. trans. To convey in, seat in, provide with, a 
coach. Also fig. ? Obs. 

1612 Dexkur Lf f? be not good, etc. Wks. 1873 IL ogo 

3ring “em all in coach'd, the gates are wide enough. 1616 
R.C. Yves’ Whis. i. 1066 She must be coatcht, forsooth, 
and bravely ride. 1654 Vravp Conn. Yob xxvi. q Chirist 
was by a cloud coached np to heaven, /bd. 2 Thess. i. 3 
Adversity hath whipt many a soul to heaven..which other. 
wise prosperity had coached to hell. 1728 Porn Duuctad 
ut. 291 The needy poet sticks to all he meets; Coach‘d, 
carted, trod upon, now loose, now fast. 1761 Ar7t. Vag. 
1. 598 ‘he ladies being safely coached under the escorte of 
the lawyer. @ 1849 J. C. Maxcax Poems (1859) 230 [He] 
goes coached to Satan’s ball. 

2. intr. To ride or drive in a coach. 
coach it.) collog. 

1630 Bratuwait ng. Gentl, 1641 392 This day you coach 
tothe Exchange. ¢1632 Futter in Gutch Coé/. Cur. 1, 222 
All the Gentry coacht it upto the City. 1797 A/onth. 
Alag. IV. 134 To coach it thro’ the town. 1880 WessTER 
Supp. 

+ b. érans. To traverse in a coach. Oés. 

1693 R. Goutp Corruption ef Times 11 When he does 
Coach the Streets. 1805 <i. Rez. ILL. 299 Splendour 
coaches the streets. 

8. University collog., etc. [see Coacu sé. 3.) a. 
trans. To prepare (a candidate) for an cxamina- 
tion; to instruct 7 special subjects; to tutor; 
also, to train for an athletic contest, as a boat- 
Trace. 

1849 THackeray Pendennis iii, He’s eoaching me and 
some other men for the litle go. 1867 Aventng Standard 
14 Feb., The crew being eoached by Mr. F. Willan and 
Mr. G. Morrison, from the former gentleman‘s steamboat. 
1881 A thenzum No. 2806 Advt., Students coached in Chem- 
istry, Botany, Materia Medica and Physics. 1887 51r R. 
H. Roperts /a the Shires viii. 128 These young ladies, al- 
though ably eoached by their mother, had failed, etc. 

b. zutr. To ‘read’ or study with a ‘ coach’. 

1849 THackeray Pendennis iii, Are you stopping at Bay- 
mouth ?..I‘mcoaching there. 1889 O.rford Tutor to Under- 
erad., ‘Would you like to coach this term, Mr. M.?” 

Coa‘ch-box. [f. Coacn 54. + Box 56.4 6.] 

From the earlier quots. it would seem that Jo.r was here 
originally used in the sense ‘seated compartment’, rather 
than applied to the receptacle under the driver's feet, as 
stated in the quot. from Chambers 1753 under Box 6. 

The seat occupied by the driver of a coach. 

16g CLEVELAND Poems 28 Resign thy Coach-box Twisse. 
1670 CoTTON /sfernor ul. x1. 560 ‘They first pull‘d him {the 
coachman] out of his Coach-box. 1728 Vanar & Cis. /’roz. 
HHusb.1.i, Doll puked a little with riding backward, so they 
hoisted her into the Coach-Box—And then her Stomach was 
easy. 1801 W. Fe.ton Carriages 1.125 A handsome Coach- 
box is a great ornament to a Carriage. 1841 Marryar 
Poacher xv, Vhe guns were unstrapped from the back of 
the coach-box. 

ativib. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4177/4 A blue Furbelow 


Also fo 


Coach-Box Cloth. 


COACHEE. 


Coachee!, coachy. [f. Coacu sé. In 2 and 
3 witha ee suffix ] 

+1. Cockee. An early non-naturalized form of 
Coacn q.v. Os. 

2. Coachee (kéutfi), Some kind of carriage. 
? Obs. 

1801 C. B. Brown in W. Dunlap Aferm. 167 To hire a 
coachee to take us to Middletown. 1809 Kenpate 7’nit. 
1. xii. 134 “Two cvaches, two phaetons, ten coachees, and 
three aie four-whecled carriages. 

3. Coachee, coachy chat. A coachman. colloy. 
(Cf. caddy, barge; but also Magyar focsi, Boh. 
Koel, dial. Ger. kulsche, in this sense.) 

1790 Sournuy Lett, 1856: 1.2 Whe name of ‘om Lainb 
made the coachee my friend. 1817 Hoae Zales 4 S&. VL, 
296 Laughed at poor egy predicament. 3864 Soctal 
dof Kew 34 Coachy having lighted his large German pipe. 
1873 ‘I’. Coornr (aradise Martyrs (187 413 The dash 
Down hill and up, o° the nail. .to coachee’s chirrup. 

Coachee * (kéut{i\. nonce-wid.  [f. Coactt . + 
-EEL) One who is ‘coachel" see Coaci 2. 3). 

1866 Lond, Kev. 18 Ang. 180/1 The coach nnd the coachee 
can. .soothe their consciences by the reflection. 

Coacher két{o1. Also 6 cochor(e. [In 
sense 1, a. F. cocker coachman (ef. also Ger. 
Autscher, rOuh c.*; in 2, f Coacn sh, or v. + -ER.) 

+1. ‘Vhe driver of a coach; a cvachman, 
charioteer. Oés. 

1587 J. Haran tr. Besa’s Sern. 375 1.) His coche was 
pluckt in pieces by evil cochers. 1601 K. Jonson Kingd. 
4 Comme. 11603) 90 The Hungarish horse .. are defective 
for service, other then for trawaile ; to which the .. Almain 
Coachers Jed. 1630 Coach-men] find them excetlent. 1609 
Binte Donayt r Adags anii. 34 He said to his cochere: 
‘Turne thy hand. 

2. A cnach-horse. 

1769 Public Advertiser 35 Sept. 
a Conacher, 1869 Daily News 7 
Carrier's cart mare hy a coacher. 

3. One who coaches \sense 3°. 

Coachful \kewtfful. [f. Coacn sd, + -rer.] 
As many as will fll a coach. 

1654 Gavion /easant Notes tv, xv. 231 Matho, who was 
himselfe a Coach-full. rg17 any M. W. Mosracce Lett, 
1 Apr, A coachful of attending dainsels.  @ 1845 Hoop 
Séorm at Idastings ii, Mach day pour'd in new coach-fulls 
of new cits, 

Coachfulness, poner. 
of coaches. 

Coach-horse. : 
L. Av horse used for drawing a covch. 

1603 Nurratioe Aing's Entertainment Vo, They drew 
together like coach horses 19567 11, Meysder’s: 19 az.11760) 
1.3 Switzerland that furnishes Lombardy with the best part 
uf its coach-horses, 

Jig. 1590 Martowe ond Lt. Taméburl. w, iii, Vo restrain 

These coltish voach-horse tongues from blasphemy. 1599 2. 
Josson Cruthia’s Kev. wei, “Tis the swaggering coach. 
horse Anaides, that draws with him. 

2. Nat. (See uot.) 

1867 Savin Sadler's Word-Fh., Coach-horses, the crew of 
the state barce ; usually fifteen selecled men, : 

Coa‘ch-horser, nonce-ted. One who ‘horses’, 
or provides horses for, stage-coaches. 

1837 Dickens /*7c4zu. alii, ‘The embarrassed coach-horser 
was ordered to be discharged forthwith, 

Coaching (kiwtfiy, 767. 56. [f. Coscn 2.4 
-anu GJ) The action of the verb Coacn. 

1, Travelling by coach; the running or driving 
of coaches. Chiefly atria, 

1862 Smuces Angincers 111. 172 Several coaching com- 
panies were. . got up by innkeepers at Darlington, 1884 J. 
i ATION in J/arfer's Mag. Feb. 346,2 Vhe .. inn of the old 
coaching days, 1885 .Wasch. Maa, 15 May 5 7 Coaching 
now thrives, .on some favourite routes in and out of London. 

2. University collog., ete. Special tuition for an 
examination, or training for an athletic contest 
(see Coacu sé. 3, ©. 3); special instruction. 

1849 Tuackzray Pendennis (1871) 29 Such n flat as not to 
know what coaching meant. 1854 Mrs. Gaskece .Vorth & 
S.xbvi, ‘he very man to give Colthurst all the facts he 
wanted coaching in. 1889 Daily Mews a9 Jan. 3/6 (Beat 
Kace) The President superintended the coaching from 
horseback. é E 

3. Commercial slang. (Sce quot.) 

1866 Travers’ Circular 10 Feb. 107/2 Coaching .. is the 
mischievous system of putting up to pretended nuction 
goods for which the owner hopes to realtze fancy prices by 
the employment of fictitious bidders. 

Coa‘chless, a. rare. Withont coaches. Hence 
Coachlessness. 

1879 Datly News 16 Apr. 2/2 Favourite routes which nre 
nt present coachless. 1860 Dicrrns Uncomm, Trav, xxii. 
(D.), ‘The Dolphin’s Head which everywhere expressed past 
coachfulness and present coaclilessness, . 

Coachlet. nonce-wd. [f Coacn sé. +-Lxt, dim. 
suffix.) A small coach. 

1837 Cariyite Ar. Rev, (1872) HL. 1. viii. 53 In my light 
little coachlet. 

Coachman (kért{min). [f. Coscn sd. + Max.) 

1. The man who drives a coach. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Aduse (Arb.) 33 Caligula, .loued Prasi- 
nus the Cochman. 1589 Purrenuam Eng. Poesie iu. xxii. 
(Arb.) 266 Comming to salute the Queene .. he said to her 
Cochmnn, stay thy cart good fellow, stay thy cart, that 1 
inay speake to the Queene. a 1649 Drunu. of Hawn 
Shtamachia Wks, 197 Acoach-man of a lord of parliament. 

ager Sweet Lett, (1767) II. 161 The dean... sent me his 
chariot, which has cost me two shillings to the coachman, 


3p A Tay Horse... fit for 
Aug., \ mare ..out of a 


State of being full 
1860 [sce Coacuess} 
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1828 Soutuey Ff. Allan Cunningham, With coachmen's 

quarrels, and with footmen’s shouts, 1878 Setcey Stern 

T11. 498 Catling hin ‘a good horse, but a bad coachman‘, 
+. foel. A charioteer. Oés, 

1583 Stanvuurst “Eneis wu. (Arb.) 59 Coachmen of old of 
Achilles, ¢ 1611 Cuaraan /érad xi, 866 His coachman led 
them to his lord, 

c. éechn, The driver of a firc-engine. 

1883 fall Mall G, 23 Oct. 4/2 In securing a quick start a 
great responsibility resis upon the ‘coachinan'. 

2. Angting. A kind of artificial fly. 

1839 in Hortann Angler's Alanual. 1853 BLaine: Encyed, 
Raval Sports 1162 A mothlike artificial representation 
known in [Herefordshire] as Iarding’s or the coachman's 
from a stage coach driver of that name who was an excel- 
lent fly fisher. 1867 F. Francis Aagling vi. (1880) 243 The 
Coachman. .is one of the best evening and night flies 

Hence Coa-chmanlike a., Coacchmanhood. 

1826 Miss Mirronp Fidlage Ser. ut. (1863) 320 A most 
magnificent coachmanlike wig. 1859 Sata Tw. round Clock 
(1861) 206 The mighty plush galligaskins of coachmanhood. 

Coachmanship kewt{menfip). [f Coacn- 
MAN +-siltv.) The performance of a coachman; 
skill in driving a coach. 

1778 G. Couman I*vese on Sez, Occas. (1787) IE. 224 Their 
--skill in Coachmanship to show. 1785 Cones Tirve. 326 
His skill in coachmanship or driving chaise. 1843 Mrs. 
Rowir Khone, Darre & GC. 4. 245 Vo think it incumbent 
upon him to display his best coachmanship, 

Coach-wheel. 2. The wheel of a coach. 

1647 RK. Srarviton Fienal 65 Prometheus. stealing fire 
from the snus coach-wheeles. 1833 J. Hottano es 
Metal (Cabinet Cycl.) IL. 61 The former revolves on its axle, 
in the usual manner of a coach-wheel, 

2. slang. A large coin, as a crown, half-crown, 
or dollar; = Canrt-WnHeeL 2. 

¢ 1690 B, BE. Dict. Cant. Crem, Coach-wheel, Fore, alfa 
Crown; //fnd, A Crown. 1812 J. 1b. Vaux lash Dict, 
Coa h-wheel, a dollar, or crown-piece. 1834 I]. Ainsworth 
Rookwood wt. xiii, Que qnid, two coach-wheels, halfa bull. 

3. 70 turn coach-whedls; see CART-WHEEL 3. 

1863 Kincsiry Water Had. i. 33 We could ,. turn coach- 
wheels on his hands and feet ten times following. 

Coach-whee'ler. [f. prec. +-rk.] A maker 
ol coach-wheels. 

1686 ond. Gaz. 2152 4 Robert Cooper. .Coach-wheelez. 

Coa‘ch-whip. 

1. A whip used in driving a coach. 

1833 J. Rennie (ph. dagling 65 The best tines. .run taper 
like the lash of a coach. whip. 

2. fig. A long thin strip; 7/. shreds, tatters. 

1781 Arcurr in Naval Chron X1.288 The Sails began to 
fly. .into coach whips. 

3. Naut, ‘The pendant’ (Adm. Smyth). 

4. atirib., as coa'ch-whip bird, snake (sce quots.). 

1736 Mortimer in Ji. Pras. NN XIX. 256 The Coach- 
whip Snake; so called from its being very long and slender 
Ihe a Coach-whip. 1796 Morse liner. Geog. 1. 219 The 
Coach whip snake. .is 6 or 7 feet long, nnd very slender and 
netive. 1884 Cussedl’s Fan Mag. Apr. 271/2 The ‘coach. 
whip’ bird ..has a lond, full note, ending sharply like the 
crack of a whip. 

Coachy kowtfi, a. collog. [f Coacn sh. +-y¥.J 

1. Of.a horse: Resembling a coach-horse. 

1870 Darly News 19 July 6 Colonel Wilson .. with his 
coachy Fenian, an indifferent mover nnd too lumpy to 
please. 1887 Sat, Xet. 5 Nov. 634 He la horse} looks just 
a trifle ‘coachy ’ about the shoulders. 

2. Having to do with a coach, coach-lriving. 

1882 dh ake A ready (1887) 73 A coachy Sisyphis, con- 
uemned to everlasting alternations of being dropped and 
picked up again by an infernal chariot. 

Coachy, sé.: see Coacnere !. 

+ Coact, f/l. a. Obs. [ad. L. coact-us, pa. pple. 
of coagtre, cégere; sce next.) 

Compelled, constrained, forced. a. of persons. 

¢ 1430 Lyne, Hochas un. vii. (15541 79a, They were coacte 
nfter peace to seke. 1487 Neteoninster Cartul, (Surtees) 
263 Not coact nor constrayned. 

bv. of things: Done under compulsion, forced. 

1610 Bp. CarLeton Faurisd. 119 Vhe society ought not to 
be coact but voluntarie. 16: bas Christianegr. 1. ii. 
(1636) 85 For the conversion of these. .seemeth to be coact. 

Tenee + Coactly aidv. 

rg8: J. Beut. “addon's clnsa. Osor. 166b, Mans will .. 
worketh yvoluntaryly, not coactly, 

Coact \kojavkt), v. [ff L. coact- ppl. stem of co- 
agtre, cigére to drive together, collect, contract, 
compel; or, in pa. pple., f. prec. + -En.] 

+1. frans. To compel, constraln, force, coerce. 
Obs, exc. as in b. 

Orig. used only in pa. pale. =Coact ppl. a. 1. 

1400 Test, Love 1, (1560) 295 1 Neyther is concted ne 
constrayned, 1494 FAnyan y. cxl, 124 They lost the field, 
aud were coactyd to flee. 1570 Dinrn. Occur, (1833) 189 
Vncompellie or coactit be ony maner of persone, 1651 
Raleigh's Ghost 242 Vertue coacted and forced, is not vertue, 

b. To exercise control upon. 

1855 Ess. intuitive Morads 95 As this supersensible world 
isthe background nnd swéstans of the phenomenal world, 
whose laws. .it coacts. 

+2. To restrain, confine. Oés. rare. 

ersz0 State Lett, in Burnel fist. Kef I, Not 
limited and coacted within any such bounds. gag I.vyne- 
sav Compl. Lyndesay 163 3e sall to no man be coactit. 

+3. To draw together, contract; to collect, con- 
centrate. Obs. rare. 

1578 Basistrr L/fst. Van w. 54 [The muscles] coact, nnd 
make straite the brest strongly, 1657 ‘Tomtinson Aeaon’s 
Disp. 44 Vhe virtue of the earth coacted into one plant. 


| 


CO-ADAMITE. 


Il. [f. Co- + Acr z.] 

+4. To enact together with others. Obs. rare. 

1588 ALLEN sfdion, 4 She enforced vniusl lawes, partly 
made by her supposed father. .and partely coacted by herself 
and her complices. 

5. intr. To act together. rare. 

1606 Suaks. Sr. §& Cr. v. ii. 118 If 1 tell how these two 
did coact. 

+ Coa'cted, s/l. a. Obs. [f. Coacr v. +-ED1] 
Compelled, enforced, compulsory. 

1§63°87 Foxe A. 6 AV. (1596) 26/1 Both menand women they 
keep thorough coacted vowes from marrying, 1583-8 //is?, 
James VT (1804) 27 Wel =by] coactit consent of the captive 
Queene. 1644 Br. MAxweL Prerog. Chr. Kings v. qa He 
oe his obedience, and that not. .a coacted one.” 1655 

"ULLER CA. JZ ist, Vv. (1656) 242 Thinking herself free from 
that uncomely kind of coacted marriage. 

Coa‘cting. [sce the vb.] +a. Compelling, 
constraining, etc. (oés.). b. Co-operating. 

@ 1641 Br, Mountacu A. & AY, (1642) 411 Fatall coacting 
Necessity swayeth all. 1843 tr. Custine’s Empire of Csar 
111. 53 The co-acting patience and address of man and beast. 

Coaction (koyekfan). Also 4-6 coaccion. [a. 
F. coactron (14th c.) in same sense, ad. L. coaction- 
ent n. of action, f. coagere, cdgere: see Coact.) 

I. 1. Compulsion, constraint, coercion. (Very 
freqnent in 16-17th c.; now rare.) 

©1400 Test. Love in. (1560) 295/1 Coaccion, that is Io 
sayne, constrainyng. 1§28 linoaLe Parable wicked Alam. 
mon Wks Loss Of his own nature, without coaction or 
compulsion of the law. 1677 Har /'rim. Orig. Alan. 
IW. vill. 367 The liberty of the Will, whereby it hath power 
to determin it self, and is free from alt force and coaction. 
arg Kes Sion Poet. Wks, 1721 IV. 360 To sin and err 
were I not free, All Duty would Co-action be. 1754 
Eowaros freed. Wi//1. § 5 Constraint .. otherwise called 
Force, Compulsion and Coaction; which is a Person's 
being necessitated 10 do a thing contrary to his Will. 18s2 
Be. Fornes Nicene Creed 51 he power of choice nnd.. 
absence of any extrinsic or intrinsic necessity or coaction. 

b. Control in the way of core am, 

1855 Ess. dntuitise Morals 95 The Strength of the Irue 
self is acquired solely by its resistance and co-action of the 
gravitation of the lower nature. 

+c. Application of physical force. Ods. rare. 

1634 Brereton 7am, (1844) 15 Gives motion unto this 
wheel without any great strain or coaction. 

+ 2. Contraction, condensation. Obs. rare. 

1635 N. Carrenter Geog. Ded. 1. ii, a1 The thickning. .of 
any body is made by addition and coaction of more parts 
into the same space, i 

+3. [tr L. coact{o.] Some disease of animals. 

1748 tr. Vegetius pees florses 69 Coaction (or 
Constraint) is the Name ofa Passion in Animals from which 
divers kinds of Sicknesses arise, | 

IT. [f. Co. + Action] (with hyphen), 

4. Action in concert, acting together. 

1625 Sin J. StrapunxG Div, Poems 57 When Beares and 
Woolues .. Assault your fouldes, By diets vniust coaction. 
1697 J. Sexjrant Solid f'hiles. 111 The Co-nction of 
Soul and Body. 1746 W. Horstry Food (1748) 1. 209 
Which inflames his Spirits beyond a regular Co-action 
with his natural Understanding. 1833 J. Hapcock Pam. 
“lmusem. 33 The simultancous co-action of different bodies 
of soldiery. 

Coactive (koxktiv), a. [0 L. type *coactiv-us, 
f. coacl- + -IVE. F. has coactsf, -ive, in 14th c.] 

1. Of the nature of force or compulsion; co- 
ercive, compulsory, (Qualifying fower or the like; 
never pre Frequent in 17th c.; now rare.) 

1605 ‘I’, Bete Alotires cone. Romish Faith 2 The Pope 
hath no power coactiue ouer nny King. a Jex. Tavtor 
Episc, (1647) 91 A coactive, or coercitive jurisdiction. 1750 
Jounson Ausmbler No. 57 27, 1 do not see any coactive 
necessity that many should be without the conveniences of 
life. 186g Pusey Efren. 78 The coactive nnd usurped 
power of the Pope. 

+b. In passive sense; Of an enforced kind, 
compulsory. Oés. 

1596 Brie Sart. Popery.. t. xvi. 64 Coaclive fasting is.. 
by reason of famine, etc. 1636 Prvsne Undish. Tie. (1661) 
35 His residence there was... at his own pleasure, not co- 
active, 166: Ussurn Power Princes t. (1683) 68 They are 
free from nll coactive obedience to them. J 

2. [f Co-+ Acrive.] Acting In concert; acting 


or taking place together, rare. 

1631 Suaks, Wnt, 7.1. fi, 141 With what's vnreall thou 
coactiue arl, and follow'st nolhing, 1841-4 Esterson Ass. 
Ser. us. ii. (2878) 62 The evolution was not from one centrat 
point, but coactive from three or more points. 3 

Hence Coactively adv., by way of compulsion. 

a 1641 Dr, Mountacu A. & AL, 410 Inforcing coactively, 
impelling violently all men. 1658 Hramuat. Schfsme 
Garded 177 (L.) All legislative, judiciary, and dispensative 

wer, coactively, in the exteriour court of the church, over 

inglish subjects. 

+ Coactivity. Oés. rare. [f. Co-+ Activity.) 

1. Actlon or activity in concert, 

1639 Hl. More Jonort, Sent (1663) 203 This Sympathy 
and Coaclivity, 1662 —- PAilos. Writings (1712) Vref. Gen, 
14 Matter is. destitute of vital Sympathy and Coactivity. 

2. Coactive qnality ; compnlsory character. 

1798 Waravurton Div. Legat. 1. 243 The coactivity of 
Civil Laws and Religion. 

Co-actor: sce Co-, 

Coad, obs. f, Con 56.1; pa. pple. of Cor. 

Co-a'damite, a. [sce Co- 2.] Contemporary 
with or besides Adam, 

1877 Sutrips Final Philos. 68 A theory of co-adamite 
races, 1882 Scuare Zucyel, Nel, A. 11.1394 Some holding 
to a co-Adamite theory .. and others to the pre-Adnmite. 


CO-ADAPTATION. 


Co-adaptation (koed&pta-fon), [f. Co-+ 
ADAPTATION, ] geepelion of two or more things 
to each other, mutual adaptation. 

3803 Month, Mag. XVI. 12 We readily perceive their 
admirable co-adaptation. 1878 Darwin Orig. Spec., fist, 
$&. Introd. 17 Numerous and beautiful co-adaptations which 
we see throughout nature, 

Co-adapted (koujadeeptid), pa. pple. and ppl.a. 
Adapted to cach other, mutually adapted. 

1836 Topp Cyct, Anat. I. psort Their cephalic arms being 
so co-adapted as to adhere by the mutual apposition of the 
suckers. 1885 //omilet. Rev. Aug. 106 Each massive wall, 
cach bonded stone, each co-adapted part, 2 : 

Co-adjacence, -ency (k0#idza'stns, -si). 
[f. Co- + Abuacence, -cy.J The quality or state 
of being coadjacent, contiguity; spec. in PAtlos. a 
term for one of the Aristotelian laws of the asso- 
ciation of ideas, in which the principle of relation 
is that of contiguity. 

1842 Sin W. Hasaron in Reid's Wks. goo/t The laws of 
Simtlarity and Contrast and the law of Coadjacency. 1850 
Pop. Encyet, (O.\,. There are four modes of association, 
nainely, by proximity in time, by similarity, by contrast, by 
coadjacence in space; or three, if proximity in time and 
coadjacence in space be taken under one head. 

Coadjacent (ké4dza-sént), a. and sb. [f. Co- 
+ ApsAcENT.] Adjacent to each other mutually, 
contiguous ; spec. in PAr/os,, contiguous in thought: 
see prec. Also sé., Any object or idea so related 
to another. 

1842 Sin W. Hasutton in Reid's tks. 899/1 Such parts 
may be either coadjacent in space or coadjacent (coexistent 
or immediately consecutive) in time, /éied. 8971 ‘These 
three laws .. are the Juw of Similars, the law of Contrarics, 
and the law of Co-adjacents. /id. 899/2 Vog inay suggest 
Wolf as its coadjacent. 

+Co-a'djoint. 00s. [f. Co- + Ansornt.] 
One conjoined with others in any business; a col- 
league. 

1689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 137 ‘The faults of the 
principal Tutor who manages the Anas are justly im- 
puted to the Co-adjoynts in the ‘Futorship. 

+Coa‘djument. Ods. [f. Co-+AbscmENT; 
on type of L, *coadjimentum: see note to Coan- 
guTor.] Mutual assistance. 

1730 in Baitey (fol. whence in Jounson and mod. Dicts. 

Co-adjust (kde,ddgy'st), v. [f. Co-+ Avsusr.] 
trans. To adjust mutually, fit to each other. 

@ 1864 Wesster cites Owen. 1876 Mivart Lessons Vat. 
31 If our thoughts and feelings can be so coadjusted as to 
result in order and harmony. 

Hence Coadjusted f//. a., Coadjustment. 

1863 Huxiey Maz's Place Nat. i. 125 The lines of frac- 

ture which remain between the coadjusted pieces of the 
skull, 1876 Mivarr Lessons Nat, 31 Every attempt at 
such coadjustment. 
Coadjutant (kiwadgietaint, koe-dgsetint), a. 
and sé. “[f.-Co-+ ApsuTaxt; on the type of an 
assumed L, *coadsitidnt-em, pr. pple. of *coadji- 
tare: see note to COADJUTOR, 

A. adj. Welping another or others, co-operating. 

@ 3708 if Price Cerealia (R.), Tost By Thracius coad- 
jutant, and the roar Of loud Euroclydon’s tumultuous gusts. 
1830 W. Putturs Aft, Sinad ut. 49% A thousand hands were 
ers 

. $6, One who helps another, one of several 
mutual helpers. 

3728 Pork Lett. in Swift's Wks, (1761) VIN. 260 The 
Dean tells me he is a coadjutant of that fool Smedley. 
a17¥% Noatu Lxam, (1740) 198 Oates or some of his coad- 
jutants. 

Coa‘djutator. rare. [cf. ApsuTAToR.] =Co- 
ADJUTOR, 

1762 Smowetr L. Greaves ii. (D.), | do purpose .. to act 
as a coadjutator to the law, 188: Chr. World 446a, A 
staff of unpaid co-adjutators, 

+Coadjute (ki adzizt), v. Obs. [f Co-+ 
ApsuTE v.; on the type of an assumed L, *coadji- 
tére: see note to Coansutor.] To help in con- 
cert, co-operate helpfully. ‘rans. and intr. Hence 
Coadjuting fA/. a. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. iii, 48 Whereas those higher hills 
to view fair Tone that stand, Her coadjuting springs much 
more content behold. 1618 ‘Tf. Gainsrorp Perkin Warbeck 
in Select. tart. Misc. (1793) 74 For .. not coadjuting your 
king in his petty revenges upon France. 1624 Finywoop 
Gunaik. 1. 46 Cusajiting with the Seminarie and vitall 
powers of the sunne. 

So + Coadju‘tement, + Coadjutive a. 

1618 T. Gainsrorp Perkin Warbeck in Select, Tart, Mise. 
(2793) 58 By the. .coadjutement of this duchess of Burgundy. 
1627-77 Fectuam Resolves i. Ixvi. 10x A coadjutive cause, 
1660 Chas. //’s Escape in Select. Hart. Mise. (1793) 383 
Where human coadjutement .. hath been instrumental. 

Coadjutor (koidzizts1). Also 5 coadin- 
towre, 6-7 coadiutour, -or, coadjutour, 7 co- 
alutor, coajutor. [a. OF. coadjuteur (in Anglo- 
Fr. -our), ad. L. coadjittor, -Grem, f. Co- + adjiitor 
helper, agent-sb. f, adjuvare to help. The French 
derivation gave the aecentuation coa‘djutor, which 
is used by Coleridge; but the poets generally, 
a 1600, appear to have coadjutor, after 

atin. 

No L. *coadjuzdire, or *coadjitdre is recorded, but in the 
mod, Jangs. words have 
gested by coadjutor.] 
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1. One who works with and helps another; a 
helper, assistant, fellow-helper. 

61430 Piler. Lyf Manhede \. xxi. (1869) 15 Ministres and 
serueres tohim..and coadiutowres. 1626 iigr. Perf. \W. 
de W.1531) 19 The coadiutours and helpers of god. a 1619 
Fotneruy Atheom, (1622) Pref. 5 Euery one a coadiutor to 
the worke ofall the other. 1635 QuarLes Lidl, Hicraglyph 
iv. (1718) 329 Nature knows her own perfection .. And she 
scorns a co-adjutor. 1741 Warnuurton Div. Legat. i) 33 
His Coadjutors, Counsellors and Instructors. 1856 Frovpy 
List, Eug. 1. 299 In this undertaking she was speedily 
provided with an efficient coadjutor. 

2. spec. “eel. One appointed to assist a bishop 


or other ecclesiastic. 

A coadjutor is appointed as assistant and successor to an 
old and infirm bishop ; and is thus distinct froma saf/ragant, 
who has charge of a definite portion ofa large divcese. 

1549 Latimer Serm. bef, kidd. VI, v. (Ark.) 135 Sumuctl 
. Sette hys twoo sonnes in offyce wyth hym, as hys suffra- 
ganes, and as hys Coadiutoures. Here [ myght take oven. 
sion to treate what olde and impotente Byshoppes should 
do. a1691 ‘I. arrow Kent. (1693) 161 for a Mishop to 
have a €o-adjutor, or ‘as the Statute calls him) a Suffragan 
toassist him. 1709 SteeLe Zaller No. 19 pg The Arch 
bishop of Saltzburg is dead, who is succeeded by Count 
Ifarrach, formerly Vishop of Vienna, and for these last 
Three Years Coadjutor to the said Archbishop. 1726 Aviares 
farerg. 161 fa Minister .. becomes uml or Wind after 
Induction. .the Bishop. .shatl allow hima Co-adjutor. 1845 
Steruzn Laws Ang. 1h. 669. 1863, Riek Chas. Lold 
(1868) TS. av, x. 264 Coudjutor of the divcese of Grenoble. 

Coadju'torship. [f. prec. + -siv.) ‘The office 
of a coadjutor; helping co-operation. 

1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 243/2 Vhe Coadjutorship of Munster 
. confirmed to Monsegnior Furstemberz, Prince and Mishop 
of Paterburne; who is likewise to succeed inthe iHihisparte 
of Munster. 1864 L. N. Comyn ftherstone Mriory J. 10 
His coadjutorship was sought for and given, om all sert. of 
occasions, 1878 Sretey Sein IS. 364 When Dalberg was 
as yet only a candidate for the Co-adjutership. 

t+ Coadju'tory. vere. [ad. med... coadjetoria 
(Du Cange,, f. coadjitor: sce -¥. Cf. F. coadjutor, 
-erie in same sense.) /secl. The office of a cead- 
jutor; coadjutorship. 

1626 Prent tr. Sarfi's Council Trent i676) 21 Regret 
Accesses, and Coadjutories, and other devices used in th 
collation of Benefices. 1725 tr, Dufpin's fect, Mit. doves 
Of Cessions, ‘Vranslations, and Coadjuturies of Vishepricks. 

Coadjutress ‘kojidgietres). [f. Coavseron 
+-ESS? cf next.) =Coapicricx. 

1603 Jlotiann letarch's Mor. 1397 ‘Whe furies. that are 
the ministresses and coadjutresses of justice. 1646 lap 
Mosmouti tr. Biondt's Cru. Warres Eng, st-1%. 97 Mer 
counsellour, and coadjutresse in that wickednese. 8 
Freer (fist. /len, (V3.0. tt 7y The young abless clect, 
or coadjutress, of this convent. 

+ Coa‘djutrice. O¢s. [a. KF. coadjutrice coad- 
jutrix (of a convent): ad. med./L. coadjtitric-em : 
see next.) =next. 

1548 Upatu, etc. Arasm. Par, Pref ish, A feithfull and con- 
tinuall coadjutrice. 2982 N. ‘Vo ( Khem. Fohn xix. 34 uete, 
‘The Church who is Christs spouse and coadiutrice. 1756 7 
tr. Aeysler’s Trav. (i760) 1V. 471 Her eldest daughter is 
coadjutrice at Kemiremont. 

Coadjutrix ‘koadzivtriks). [Latin fem. of 
coadjutor, uscd in med. or mod.L.: sce -TKIx.) A 
fernale coadjutor or helper. 

1646 Kart Monmouty tr. Biondi's Civ. Warres Fug. 
vi-ix, 115 Elizabeth the chiefe agent, and her mother... ber 
co-adjutrix. 1670 Corton “sfernon u. vi. 260 Her, who... 
had with the late King been a Coadjutrix in raising it [the 
kingdom] to that degree of heiglit and reputation. @ 1797 
H. Wacprote Mem. Geo. 17 (1847) I. xi. 335 The coadjutrix 
soon replaced her instructress, 1853 Tuacknuay fing. 
Jhum, 115 The novels of Swift's coadjutrix, Mrs, Manley. 

b. Zccl. A woman appointed as assistant and 
successor to an abbess. 

1725 tr. Dupin's Eccl, (ist. 1. 1. x. 153 (The Albess’s} 
Resignation was not received but her Sister was made Co- 
adjutrix to her, 1823 Mary A. ScHIMMELPENSNINCK tr, 
Lancetot's Tour Alet 195 This lady took her as coadjutrix 
in the direction of the monastery of Port Royal. 

llence Coadjutrizship. 

1837 Foreign Q. Rev. XIX. 103 Aurora of Kinigsmark 
failed of the coadjutrixship and consequent succession. 

Coadjuvancy ‘koedzuvansi,. rare. [f. as 
next.: see -ancy.] Coadjuvant quality cr action ; 
co-operating assistance. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ef. ut. i. 54 Some concur. 
rence or coadjuvancy. 1879 Lixcuam Sctence Taste Con- 
clus. 250 The efficaciousness of State coadjuvancy. 

Coadjuvant (kodziavant), a, and sb. [After 
F. coadjuvant (and prob. med.L. coadjuvant.em), 
f. assumed L. *coadjuvdre: see CoaDJUTORB.] 

A. adj. Assisting, helpful. ? Os. 
@1625 Bors Wes. (1629) 223 Coadjuuant one to another. 
B. sb. Afed. An ingredient that assists the 
operation of the main medicinal agent. 

1264 tn Wepstre. 

So Coadjuvate v.=COaDJUTE ; Coadjuvation. 

1601 Br. W. Bartow Defence 217 That faith onely iusti- 
fieth, no workes coadiuuating. 1656 Buouxt Glossogr., 
Coadinvate, to help or assist together. 1875 H. J. Core- 
givce Preaching of Beatitudes 254 These fruits he [Sir 
Bernadine] calls .. * coadjuvation’ or active assistance, 

Co-administer, co-admit: see Co-. 

Coadnate (koednat), a. Bot. [f. Co- + An- 
NATE.] =CONNATE. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Coadnate, the same as Connate, 
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been formed on these types, sug- Vie Soe. Lex., Coadnate, the same as Adnate. Coaduate 


eaves, leaves consisting of leaflets united at the base. 


CO-AGENT. 


Coadore (kés,4d6--1), v. [ad. late L. coadorare, 
f. co +adérare to adore.) To adore conjointly 
(with . 

I Schal, Dise. agst. Autichy. 1. i. 48 The more vn- 
capable a thing in of worship in it selfe .. the more fit 1a Le 
coadored with Christ. 1630 Peysse Leone Gils 32 Thom 
.. which did coadore the humanity of our Saviour with his 
Deity. aga Kan Christophil Voct. Who. 1721 1.423 Thy 
Loves, Great Trine, | co-adere. 

llence + Coadora tion, 

1637 Gunrsnn Hag. Lop. Corem. un iv. 56 Kuceling in 
the net of receiving the Sacrament .. wanteth nothing to 
make up Idulatrous coadoration or relative worship. 

+ Coada, int. Obs. Alsoeodes. [app analtered 
or ‘minced’ adjuration : cf. ecod ! yads ! ads! ete.) 
An obsolete cjaculation of surprise. Alag + Coada- 
nigs. 

1590 Three Lords 4% Ladies fond. in Masel. Dodslry V1. 
349 Coads, gaffer! were you not a miealinan aueet 1608 
Mivoieros Frick ta Catch a. i, Coadssays3 1) way never 
so disgraced since the hour my miether whipt me. « r6r1 
Maus. & Fie Maid's Pray. to, Mark, lank ¢ there, there! 
so, so! Codes, cades ! 

Coadunate bos-dinnct,a@. Shys. and tee. 
fad. L. coadinedé-us pa. pple. of coadunares occ 
next.) Joined topcther; congenitally united. 

1839 47 Tou Cyel, Anat, WN. j2,/2 The 
condition of the second and third digit. 1866 Perea, 
fot., Coadunate, the saine iss Conuiste 1882 Syd. Sor, 
Lex, Coadanate, Au dered) joined tasether, 

Coadunate ‘hos dizne!t_, vw. [f. fe coadunnt., 
ppl. stein of coadunare, £ co + adanare: sce Oo 
and Aptnate.) dra. “Po join tuycther inte one 
lo unite, combine, (Chiclly in fe. fle 

1607 Wanviseios Off Glass Gi Wirrea were adinira’ 
coadunated the nive Hel van Ladies 1657 doc 
Kenates Disp. Oyg Vitharyie .. the tunated def 
De viccative, 1845 lab Qritchy Peaporanuce Muro. We 
XIE 168 The two states are Coad 

Coadunation tio: disne fon. [ad. f.. coal 
nation en, f. coadnnare: co pace ) “Phe action of 
joining: or state of Leing joned together inte one. 
1558 boweisy Grysilede Je tere Oore be my 

atin, 1622 Weeaeat Mate We 

Lation someting, lerined ! 
exicllent species, Coal 
ing, whereby isa: 
“Vavion Apise. 1647 14 Tbe un celaty 
ance which Cliri.t hath weds far the 
coadunition) of all the parts of it. 
Unity of Ch. 44 An incorporation at, 

body, soul, and spint, which tranacids the 
understanding. 

Coa‘dunative, « [f. fu. coadunal ‘xe 
above, + -IVE.) Paving the attribute of com 
bininy in oue. fence Coadunatively af, 
way of coadunation. 

18. Conreinon Lit, Rene ING 047 Interpenetratiooly, a. 
two globules of quirk.llver, and oo-adune 4 

+ Coadunite, v. Ots. rave '. [of Aprnite.) 
trans. ‘To unite together; = COADUNnatTe. 

So Coadunition. 

2642 Jsce Coavunation]. 1649 Veiwsn Pathontyot 1. il. 
195 Contracted and coudunited, 1677 [bain Pron, Crys. 
Man. 1. iii. 64 Vhe coadunition of several particles eaducd 
with contrary. qualities 


coadunate 


Cael 


ted, 


Co-adve‘nture, v. (Co- 1.) To venture 
together with, ; to share in a venture. So Coad- 


venture sé., 2 joint adventure; Co-adventurer. 

2642 Hows for. Tram vil. (Arb; 40 To coeadventure 
and putin his Stake with the Marchant, ¢ 1645 — hctte 
(16391. 345 A worthy Captain .. who was a ty adventurer 
in that expedition. 1847 C. G. Atatsos Contracts Lot 
(1223 103 Shareholders in mining companies carried on onthe 
cost-book principle are coadverturers together Mid. Me Vi. 
(1233) 230 The number of subscribers, or co-adjuters, or 
co-adventurers inthe project. 1844 Wrester, Coadventure, 
an adventure in which twoor more are sharers. 

Co-advice: sce Co- 3a. 

Coe-: sce Cor-. 

Coafer, obs. form of Corre. 

Co-affirma‘tion. [Co- 3a.) Conjoint affirina- 
tion of two or more. ; 

1865 Grote. Miafol.i. 32‘The coincidence or co-affirmation 
of contraries. ; 

+Co-afforest, v. Obs. [Co- 1.) éraas. 
To afforest as an addition to an existing forest. 

¢1645 Howrtt Left. (1628) IV. 455 Menry {the Second] 
did co-afforest inuch Land. 

Coafoay: see Corroy. 

+ Co-a'ged, a. Obs. rare. [f. Co-2 + AceD.] Of 
the same age, coeval. P 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Lect. /ist. (1619) 234 Together with 
his co-aged companions. oe 2 

Co-agency (ko dzénsi). [Co- 3 a.] Joint 
or combined agency. ; 

x611 W. Scrater A’ey(1629'335 My coagencie and assent. 
1710 W, HUME Sacred Succession 251 In which coagencies 
.. if any one of the ordaining bishops act with competent 
authority, the ordination is good. 1801 Fusets Lect. on 
Art iz. (1843) 409 An effect derived from a cause .. whose 
union or co-agency imply in themselves no absurdity, 1858 
De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks, 1262 XIV. 21 Solitude.. 
acting as a co-agency with unresisted grief. 

Co-agent (ko,A-dzént), sb. and a. [Co- 3 b.] 

sb. Joint agent. i 

a1600 Hooxer Eccl, Pol. vi. vi. § 11 God the giver of 
grace..which he alone worketh, without either instrument 


COAGITATE, 


or co-agent, 1603 Drayron Sar, Wars v. xxxi, The crew 
of ribalds.. With their coagents. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, 
(1852) II. r93 In the character of a co-agen! or partner. 
1858 J. Marnineau Studies Christianity 152 [Jesus] .. the 
spontaneous co-agent of a Divine intent. 

adj. Acting together with. 

¢1850 De Quincey, Coagent with. (F. Hall.) ee 

+ Coagitate, v. Ods. [ad. late L. coagitét., 
ppl. stent of coagrtare to shake together.) To shake 
or mix together. Ilence + Coagita‘tion. Obs. 

1548 Ravnoto Byrth Mankynde 20 By dayly & longe 
coagitation. 1656 Buount Glossogr., Coagitate, 10 move 
or stir together. Hence in Baivey, etc. 1741 ‘Tl. FRANCKLIN 
Cicero's Nat. Gods . 173 The Air .. drawn into the Luags, 
receives Heat .. by the Coazitation of the Lungs. — 

Co-a‘gitator. [Co- 3b.)  Fellow-agitator; 
+ fellow-agent (sce Acirator 1). 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 63 To ming] 
with them and becom their Coadjutors aud Coagitators. 

Coagment  koegment). 7 ? Obs. [ad. L. co- 
agment-dre to stick together, cement, connect, f. 
coagment-um a joining, f. co-agére, cagere: see 
“MENT, ‘ Only the participle found in use’ (J.).] 
trans. To cement or join together, to stick together. 

1603 Hottaxp Plutarch'’s Mor. 1359 The same scemeth 
to be composed and coagmented..of five other worlds. 
1657 Tomtinson Acuou's Disp. 593 Cathartical Powders .. 
are usually coagmented into..Electuaries. 1665 G1.aNviL 
Seeps. Scr xx. 128 Had the world been coagmented from 
that supposed fortuitous jumble. 1728 Earsery tr. Bur. 
wel’s St. Dead 1, 193 Articulately jointed, and coagmented 
together. 1862 Wiseman in Sat. Rew. 275 “he Church.. 
coagmented and cemented by the precious Blood. 

+ Coa‘gmentate, vw. [f. as prec. +-aTe 4] 

L. trans. =Coacauent, (Found only in pa. pple. 
Coagmentated.) 

1615 Crooke Badly of Man 429 This frame thus coag. 
inentated and distinguished for the seruice of the soule. 
1657 Tomtinson Henou's Disp. 453 Coagmentated sand. 
1658 W. Derton /fr, ctaton. 193 Vhe cement consisting of 
Lime, sand and pebles, so coagmentated, that, etc. 1664 
I. More Vyst. /aiz. 218. f 

2. fxtr. ‘Yo stick together like cemented parts. 

1578 Banister f/ist, Mani.g The same Sutura Sagittalis, 
where they mutnally coagmentate, 

+Coagmentation. Ols. [ad. L. coagmenti- 
tion-em, {. coagmentire: see COAGMENT.] 

L. The action of cementing or joining together, 
or state of being cemented or joined together; 
junction, conerction, @r#. and fig. 

1578 Banister f/ist, Mani.g The brayne is more safe, 
hy the inseparable coagmentation of the Bones. 1636 2. 
Jonson Dascow, 1641 121 Vhe well-joyning, cementing and 
coagmentation of words, 1651 Baxtrr Jaf Bapt. 319 Nor 
are we inade one Indisidnal with Christ, nor conjoyned b 
any Physical co-agmentation, 1674 Owes floly Spirit 
{1693 236 Vheir Coagmentation, joynting or compacting 
into Order. s 

2. concer. A mass formed by this action. 

1678 Cupwortu /xfel/, Syst.75 All Coneretions and Co- 
agmentations of Matter, 1684 tr, Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 
ui. 56 Gravelly coagmentations and not finty. 

+ Coagme’ntative, «. Obs. [f. L. coagmentat- 
(see above, + -1vE.] ‘That lias the property of 
coagmenting. 

a 1641 Br. Mountasu vf. & Jf 411 Coequall with God... 
as a part coagmentative of the whule entire Universe. 

Co-agonizo, co-agriculturist, cte.: sce Co-. 

Coagulability (koe:gislibiliti). [f next: 
see -ITY.] Quality of being coagulable; capacity 
of coagulating. 

1793 ‘I. Benvors Calculus, §c. 218 The coagulability of 
nee: 1875 11. Woop Theraf, (1879) 132 When turpentine 
is given in toxic doses to rabbits it increases the coagula- 
bility of the blood. , 

Coagulable (ko,egi#lab'l), 2. [f. on L. type 
*codgulibilis, {, codgulare. see -BLE.] That can 
be coagulated ; capable of coagulation. Coagad- 
able lymph the fibrin of the blood (Mayne). 

1652 Frencn Vorksh. Spa vi, 59 It contains a saline acid 
spirit, which is the onely thing coagulable in it. 1699 
Stoane in PAM, Trans, XX1.151 A limpid thick Serum, as 
whites of iggs. .coagulable into the like Substance by heat. 
1784 E. Gray in Aled. Commun, 1. 22 The blood .. had the 
coagulable lymph separated, forniing what is called a buffy 
surface, 1819 Curtpren Chews, duad. 304 Albumen, .diluted 
with a large quantity of water. .ceases to be coagulable. 

Coagulant (koegislant). [ad. L. codgetint- 
em, pr. pple. of codguldre to CoaGULaATE ; (or n. 
I. coagulant) see -Ant!.] A coagulating agent, 
as retnet. 

1770 Hewson in PAil, Trans, LX. 379 The air is a strong 
coagulent of the blood, 1883 Geuti, Mag. July 100 Attempts 
to supersede the animal coagulant by using vegetable and 
minerat acids, alum, etc., have failed. 

Coagulate (koe'gilet), ppl. a. ? Obs. [ad. L. 
codgulat-us, pa. pple. of codguldre: see next.) 

1. as adj. Coagulated, clotted; congealed. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem, Prot. & T. 258 Combust 
inatiers, and Coagulat. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Wrtchor xw. 
i294. 1602 Suaks. Alaa. U. ii. 484 O're-sized with coagu- 
late gore. 1697 PAil, Trans. KIX 372 Coagulate and 
clammy juices 1843 J. H. Newman ss. Affracles 191 
Blood, which had become coagulate. ; 

+2. as ffl. a. a. Concreted, ‘compact’; b. Joined 
together in a mass. Oés. 

1610 HEALEY Sf. Aug. Citie of God 322 [Spirits] coagulate 
of the most subtile parts of ayre.  /déd. 417 The body 
consists of parts. combined and coagulate in one. 
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Co ate (koegiwlett), v. [f prec. ppl. a. 
or its Latin source: sec -aTE3 5. Fr. had coaguler 
in 14th c. (Littré), whence earlier Eng. Co- 
AGULE.] 

1, trans. To convert (certain fluids, as blood, 
milk, albnmen, etc.) into a soft solid mass, as by 
chemical action, heat, exposnre to air, etc.; to 
curdle, clot, congeal. 

1611 Cotcr., Coaguler, to coagulate; curd, or congeale 
intoa curd. 1616 in Buttokar. 1668 Witkins Real Char. 
80 [Bedstraw] used in some places to coagulate Milk. 1795 
Home in Parl. Traus. LAXXVI. 17 Attempts to coagulate 
the cells of the vitreous humour. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet's 
Anat. 2 Albumea .. is coagulated by heat, alochol and the 
stronger acids. 1877 M. Foster Vert.Bk, Phys. 1. i. 18 
Serum deprived of its fibrinoplastin, and hydrocele fluid 
deprived of its fibrinogen, have lost all power of coagulating 
each other. : r 3 

+b. To deposit in a solid form from solution; 
to crystallize. Ods. 

1605 Timme Quersit, t. v. 20 The niterus [salt] .. which is 
there coagulated or congealed. 

2. a. To form (anything plastic) into a solidified 
cake or mass; to form as a mass. Jit. & fig. 2? Obs. 

1633 T. Anams £.rf. 2 Peter i. 4 ‘Vhis monster ts not co- 
agulated all at once. 1641 Mitton CA. Discif. i. (1851) 42 
A mere ague-cake coagulated of a certaine Fever they 
have. ¢1645 Howett Left. i16s0) EL. go Venus .. was got 
and coagulated of that foam. 1691 Rav Creatéon tt. (1704) 
360 There are who say that... Frogs that appear .. after a 
shower are .. coagulated of a certain kind of Dust commixt 
. with Rain-water. 

b. To cause to stick together into a mass. 

1610 Donne Pseude-martyr 373 Repentance, and Re- 
mission of sinnes..are that Docirine which coagulates and 
gathers the Church into a body, and inakes it Catholique. 
1666 PAL Trans. 29 By compounding and coagulating 
several Salts together. 1671 J. WessrrFr DVJetadloyr. iti. 46 
Coagulating or as Avicen learnedly speaketh) conglutinat- 
ing the small sandy particles together. 1843 CARLYLE /’ast 
§ Pr. 11858) 193 Coagulated into a mere hoof, 

3. ¢ntr. Of albuminous tluids: To become con- 
verted into a soft solid mass; to enrdle, clot, con- 
geal, ‘set’. 

1606 Surrvet Country Farme 91 Such milke .. shall be 
put in vessels for to coagulate and turne to curds, 1667 
PAL Trans, 1. 450 ‘Vbe blood .. began to coagulate in 
the Vein. 1835-6 Topp Cyc/. -laat. 1. 88,2 White of egg, 
when heated to about 150% coagulates. 1848 CARPENTER 
elnim, Phys. 26 Albumen may also be made to coagulate 
.. by the action of acids, 

+b. To condense as vapour. Ods. rare. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. (18721 58 Ane exalalione of humid 
vapours .. ascendis in the sycond regione of the ayr, quhar 
that it coagulates in ane thik clud. 1656 J. Serjeant ir. 
VA hite’s Peripatet. Inst, 132 Vf they .. are coagulated 
into bigger parts, they become Water. 

te. To solidify by evaporation; to crystallize. 
(Said of liquid containing solid matter in solution, 
or of the solid matter deposited.) Ods. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog, Del. it. vi. 93 Salt Water mixt 
with fresh will more easily coagulate and congeale into 
salt. 1686 tr. Lemery's Chyim. i. xvi. (ed. 31 364 1f there 
should be too much [water] the sali would be weakned .. 
and not able to coagulate. 1713 Derwam /’Ays. Theol. 64 
Sootnote, The Water falling from the upper Parts of the 
Cave. .the Drops coagulating presently into Stones. 

4. To stick or run together into lumps. 

1669 Wortipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 325 If Ashes coagulate 
or grow in lumps. 

Hence Coagulating v4/. sh. and ffl, a. 

1626 Bacon Syfia (1677) § 781 The Mulberry-leaf.. hath 
coagulating virtue, which inspissateth the Dew. 1732 
Arsutunot Riles of Diet 332 Caustic, astringent aud co- 
agulating Particles. 1872 Huxcey /Ays. iti. 68 Hf blood- 
plasma be prevented from coagulating by cold. 

Coagulated (koe-gisleited), pp/. a. Curdled, 
congealed, clotted, etc. (See the verb.) 

1633 T. Anams Exf. 2 Peter it. 13 It was strange that 
the whole flesh should be one coagulated ulcer. 1656 H. 
More Antid. Ath, xii. (1662: 125 That the Bodies of Devils, 
being nothing but coagulated Aire, should be cold, as well as 
coagulated Water, which is Snow or Ice. 1661 Lovett //ist. 
Aun, & Alin, 64 It dissolveth coagulated bloud in the 
lungs. 1764 IIARMER Oédserv. x. iv. 155 Baskets of coagu- 
lated milk .. such sort of cheese is used in the East at this 
time. 1848 Carrenter Aniin. Phys. 26 No trace of organ- 
ization can be detected in coagulated albumen, 

Coagulation (koegi#la-fon). [a. F. coagula- 
tion (isthe. in Littré) or its source L. codgula- 
tién-em (Pliny), £ codguld-re to COAGULATE.] 

1. The action or process of coagulating (as it 
takes place in albumen, blood, milk, ete.); clotting, 
curdling, ‘setting’. 

21477 Norton Ont. Adch. in Ashm. v. (1652) 63 Coagula- 
tion is noe forme substantiall, But onlie passion of things 
materiall, 1646 Sir TI’. Browne Pseud. Ep. u, iv. 82 There 
will ensue a coagulation, like that of whites of egges. 1804 
Asernetuy Surg, Obs. 112 The closure of the artery above 
by the coagulation of the blood. 1882 Syd, Soc. Lex., Coagu- 
fation, term applied to that setting, solidification, or con- 
version into a tremulous jelly-like substance, which occurs 
in various animal and vegetable fluids shortly after being 
shed, and exposed to ordinary temperature. 

b. concr. A coagulated mass. 

1683 Ropisxson in Xay's Corr, (1848) 138 Volatile alkalies 
-.free the blood from coagulations. 17427 Brapiey Haut. 
Dict. sv. Acid, VW the Acid is weak, the Coagulation will 
only acquire a soft Consistence, as it happens in Milk 
curdled with the Rennet. E 

2. More generally. ta. Solidification by evapo- 


COAGULUM. 


ration; deposition of solid matter from solution, 
as tn crystallization. Ods. 

1605 ‘Tinme Quersit. 1.1. 102 Admirable things. .are to be 
discerned... in the preparation [of salt]..so great variet 
of colours, or the coagulations when the spirit returner 
into the body. 1641 Frexen Distitd, i (1651) 9 Coagula- 
tion, is the reducing of any liquid thing to a ticker sub- 
stance by evaporating the humidity. 1666 PArl, Trans, I. 
29 Dissolutions and Coagulations of several Crystallizin 
Salts. 12918 J. CHampertayne Kelig. Philos, (1730) LI. xii, 
§11 A Precipitation or Coagulation. 

+b. Condensation (of vaponr, etc.). Ods. 

1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. xiv. § 1 (1681) 292 The same 
density or coagulation of the Air represents the Matutine or 
Vespertine Sun or Moon larger unto our sight than at other 
times. 1794 G. Apams Nat, & Exp. Philos. VW. lit 452 So 
eetordibary a coagulation and congelation in the watery 
clouds. 

+ ¢. Coagulated or solidified state. Ods. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Alan. 298 The Water .. mingled 
it sclf..with the superficies of the Terrestrial sediment..so 
far as it could pierce, until it were excluded by the: denser 
coagulation of the Eartb. A 

3. ‘The act or process of forming or uniting into 
a mass; concretion, cohesion. 

1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God x. v. (1620) 391 Hee 
[Epicurus] makes all his worlds of the casuall coagulation 
of atomes. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stoner 23 Inducing 
the form of the stone by the help of terrestrial coagulation. 

&. 


pee 

1622 I. Scott Belg. Pismire a8 Not that heereby I intend 
1o disparage the Nobilitie .. but rather to preserve it intire 
from mixture and coagulation. 1864 Kirk Céas. Bold Hi. 
1y. ii. 250 Everywhere but in France the process of coagula- 
tion was..locally confined. 

e. concr. A mass formed by concretion. 

1664 Evityn Diary (1857) 1. 402 It looked like a fungus... 

yet was a concretion, or coagulation, of some other matter. 


Jix. 1865 Masson Kec. Brit. Philos. (1877) 218 A... co- 
agulation of phenomena which may be called feelings. 
Coagulative (koargislétiv), a [f. L. co- 


agulat- ppl. stem of coagukire (sce prec.) + -1VE.] 

1. Having the property of producing coagulation. 

1605 Tinme Quersit. ui. 152 These doe auaile .. to extin- 
guish feauers.. by their coagulatiue vertue. a@16gt HovLe 
Wks. 1. 423 (R.) A salt.. which seemed to have in it a 
coagulative power, in reference to common water. ; 

2. Having the property of coagulating (zér.); 
inclined to coagulate or ‘set’. 

I Pail. Trans, X1, 614 The fire.. from Cold and Co- 
agulative, changes it into Caustique and Resolutive. 1684 
tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xvi. 547 The Glandulous humour 
. falls into a coagulative disposition witb the Serum. 

Coagulator koegisle'te:). [Agent-sb. in 
Latin orm, f. cougnddre: sce -oR.] That which 
coagulates. 

1605 ‘Timmer Quersit. 1. 157 Sal-armoniac [is] a coagu- 
lator and a dissoluer. 1732 ArsutnNot Andes of Diet 265 
Congulators of the Humours, 1872 Huxtey Péys. iit. 69 


Globulin, added..to serous effusion, is a coagulator of that 
effusion, giving rise to the development of fibrin in it. 


Coa‘gulatory, ¢. rare. [f. as prec. +-ory.] 
== COAGULATIVE I. 


a r6gr Bovig Iks. V. 87 /R.) A specific medicine may .. 
destroy their coagulatory or other effects. 

+ Coagule, v. O6s. [a. F. coagule-r, ad. L. co- 
dgtuii-re.) An earlier equivalent of CoaGULATE, 
intr. and trans. 

c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 76 Pe dew of heuen .. fallez 
on |e herbes, and pare it coagules and waxes white. 1490 
Caxton Eneyidos xxii. 83 To sette 10 gyder and to coagule 
alle natures for peeeran yon. 31549 Compl, Scot. vi. 67 
Hemp, that coagulis she flux of tbe sparme. 

Coaguline (kox'giwlin). ‘Trade name of a 
kind of cctnent. 

1868 Morning Star 6 Mar., Coaguline, the new trans- 
parent cement. . 

Jig. 1885 Sat, Kev. 14 Nov. 640 The unity of the Liberal 
party had a little more coaguline applied to its rather 
nunierous doubtful points. 

Pl. 


| Coagulum (koagis/lém). coagula, 
{L. codguium means of coagulation, rennet, a sb. 
of dim. form; from co-agéere to cause to run to- 
gether, f. Co- + agére to impel.) 

+1. A substance that coagulates a liquid (ess. 


milk); rennet. Oés. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus Wks. 1. §33 The fourth 
[stoinach] the seat of the Coagulum or Runnet. 1672 PAil, 
Trans, VII, 4068 Niter is. the natural coagulum of water. 
1713 Loud, & Country Brew, w. (ed. 2) 282 ‘They introduce 
a Lentor or Coagulum into the Blood, and impede. .its due 
Circulation, 

2. A mass of coagulated matter, a clot of blood. 

1658 R. Franck North. Afem. (1821) 214 The formation 
of frost or any such like coagulum. 1671 Grew Anat. 
Plants t. vii. $16 Filled with a most transparent liquor 
.. | have observed it to turn, upon Lote into a tender 
white Coagulum, 1767 Goocn Treat. Wounds 1. 177 
Coagula of blood, formed several inches up the arteries, 
1771 Watson in Phil, Trans. LX}. 214 Saturated solu- 
tions of salts. .forming thick coaguluins upon the least 
motion. aA Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 16 One very 
important end which the fibrine serves is the formation of 
Coagula at the orifice of wounded vessels. 

b. That part of the blood which coagulates; 
the clot. 

1800 tr. Lagrauge's Chem. Ut. 369 Uf the coagulum cf 
blood be brought into contact with oxygen, the latter is ab- 
sorbed. 1813 J. THomson Lect. /uflaim, 216 Is the co- 
agulum ever absorbed while the serum remains unabsorbed? 


1885 Lanpois & Stiauinc Ter?-Lk. Physiol. 1, 40, 


COAITA., 


ec. fig. An agglutination. 

1845 CARLYLE Cromwell (1871) IV. 260 Such a Coagulum 

of Jargon. 
o-aid: see Co- 3a, b. 

{| Coaita (ko-aita-). Also quata. [Tupi coald, 
cuad, coaité = Red-faced Spider-monkey. The 
erroneous spelling coai/z has led to confusion with 
the coa??, a very different animal.] 

The Red-faced Spider-monkey (Afeles paniscus) 
found in the woods of tropical South America, 
about 18 inches long, covered with long coarse 
hair of a glossy black. Also applied to other 
species of A?e/es. 

1774 Gotpsm Nat. Hist. 11. 370 The coaiti [ed. 1862 coati] 
may be distinguished by having no thumb. 1796 STEDMAN 
Surinam 11. xvi. 10 A large company of quatas..one of the 
most remarkable species of monkies in the world. | 1834 
Peuny Cycl. U1. 547/1 The Quata or as the French write it, 
coaita. 1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt’s Trav. I. xx. 271 The 
coaita, 1864 Bates Nat. Amazons ix. 266, 1 had not before 
met with the White-whiskered Coaita, or spider-monkey. 

Coaiti, erroneous form of Coxti, and Coaita. 

Coaiutor, coajutor, obs. ff. Coapsutor. 

Coak (kak), sé [Possibly represents ONF. 
*coque = Fr, coche, It. cocca notch: ef. Cock v., 
also CAUKING, all referring to the fitting of a 
projection into a notch, indentation, or hollow.] 

1. A tabular projection left on the face ofa scarfed 
timber, to fit into a recess in the face of another 
which is to be joined to it, so as to prevent slip- 
ping and make a stronger joint ; especially used in 
the making of masts of several pieces. By the 
‘Thames shipbuilders called ‘table’, the operation 
being ‘tabling’. ? Oss. 

1794 Rigging §& Seamanship 1. 4 Corks are oblong ridges 
left on the surface of different pieces of made-masts by 
cutting away the wood round them; the intermediate part 
is called the plain, ... Coak and plain is when a coak is 
formed, and a plain surface follows between that and the 
next. Running coaks are coaks continued the whole length 
along the middle .. Chain coaks are formed one at the end 
of the other on the opposile sides of the middle-line. 1867 
Savti Sailor's Word-bk. sv. Coaking, Coaks, or dowels, 
are fitted into the beams and knees of vessels, to prevent 
their slipping. : 

+2. Aturmed piece of hard wood received into 
both timbers for the same purpose as in 1; a 
dowel. Ods. 

c1858 Archit. Soc. Dict. C. 107 Coak, a term applied to a 
wood pin. 1874 Ksicut Dict. Jlechanics. ’ 

3. A small triangular or square piece of brass iu- 
serted into the wooden sheave of a block, to afford 
a stronger socket for the pin. Sometimes more 
loosely applied to the circular ‘bush’ used with a 


metal sheave. Also called cock: see Cock sb.1 17. 

1862 ‘T'otren cited by WEBSTER (1864). 1889 F. Scrutton 
(in letter), ‘Coak’ as the bush of the shcave of a block, is 
still a living word on the Thames; it is however old- 
fashioned, and is being superseded by ‘bush ’. 

Coak (kouk), v. [ef. prec., and Cock v.] 

1. trans. To join by the aid of coaks. 

1794 Rigging § Seamanship 1. 4 Coaking is uniting two 
or more pieces together, in the middle, by small tabular 
pieces, formed from the solid of one piece and sunk ex. 
actly the same inthe other. 1869 Sir E. Reep Shipbusld. 
xiv. 259 To make it [lower mast] up of several pieces which 
are Coaked and bolted to each other, and bound together 
by numerous iron hoops. 

b. intr. for refi. 

a Rigging, etc. 1. 5 The pieces coak or table together. 

oak, obs. form of Cokg. 

Coakel, variant of CocKLE a stove. 

Coaks, var. of Cokes, Ods., a simpleton. 

Coal (kal), sd. Forms: 1-5 col, 2-8 cole, 4 
kole, 4-6 coole, (5-6 Sc. coyll(e, coil (1, colle), 
6-7 coale, 6- coal. (OE. co/ neut. corresp. to 
OHG, chol n., cholo m. (MUG. o/ m., n., kode m. 
sometimes fem., mod.Ger. Zoh/e fem.), MDu. cole, 

Da. ool) f£, MLG. hole, hale f., (LG. hale), 

Fris. hole, coele, (WFris. Road, Satl. £6/e, Wang. 
hulle, ¥-¥ ris. hole, Rolle, kdl e); ON. hol neut., 
(Norw. Sw. 4o/, Dan. u/). 

Fick compares Skr. fear, Jval, to glow, jurui glow, cor- 
resp. to Aryan root *“gzer-(2, grvor(2), gur(2); whence 
gure’, gulo-, would be represented by OTeut. “£ola‘.) 

l. A piece of carbon glowing without flame. 
(Now arch. or blending with 4, 5.) 

e825 Vesp. Psalter cxix. 4 Strelas mxhtge scearpe mid 
colum tolesendes. ¢897 K. AELFRED Gregory's Past, vii. 49 
Durh da colu des alteres. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 6762 
Pair hertes sal bryn with-in als a cole. ¢rgo0o MaunpEv. 
(Roxb.) xxxi. 142 A maner of tree... bat, if a man brynne it 
and couer be coles peroff with aschez, pai will hald in quikk 
a twelfmonth (Cf. Cuavcer Parson's T. » 477). ¢1430 
Hymus Virg. \1867) 23 \oue is hetter pan pe cole. 1481 
Caxton Reynard xxx. (Arb.) 78 They retcbe not whos[e] 
hows brenneth, so that they may warme them by the 
coles. 1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bh. M7, Aurel. (1546) Hij, 
The coles can not be in the embres withoute sparkes. @ 1682 

Sir T. Browne Tracts 58 The coals of Juniper raked up will 
keep a glOWne Fire for the space of a year. 1711 ADDISON 
Speet. No. 160 P 4 A Piece of Flesh broiled on the Coals. 1842 
TENNYSON St, Sinton Stylites 166 On the coals | lay, A ves- 
sel full of sin: all hell beneath Made me boil over. @ 1864 

Hawtuornr. Mother ee’ Pige i, A coal for my pipe! 
Pe this sense often defined by some addition, 
or. TT. , 
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coals of fire, burning, hot, live, guick coal s. ence 
in later times liable to be understood in senses 4, 5. 

c8as Vesp. Psalter cxxxix. 11 Fallad ofer hie colu fyres, 
cro0oo Sar. Lecchd. 11. 124 Wip deawwyrme, steppe on 
hat col, cele mid watre. 1340 Hawro.e Psalter xvii. 14 
Haghil & coles of fire. 1340 A.yen5. 205 A quic col berninde 
ope ane hyeape of dyade coles. ¢1440 Promp. I'arv. 86 
Cole of fyre, brynnynge, pruva. 1526 Pilger. Perf. \W. de 
W.. 1531) 135 Compelled to walke vpon y*hote coles. 1599 
Snaks. fen. V, au. vi. r10 Itis like a coale of fire, soine- 
times plew, and sometimes red. 1611 Bistr /sa. vi. 6 
One of the Seraphims .. hauing a liue-cole (1382 Wyc.ir a 
cole ; Coverp. hote cole] in ts hand. 1719 De For Crusoe 
(1840) I. ix 146 The fire-wood was burnt..into embers, or 
live coals, 1866 Kixcstey /ferew. xviii, 229 One man can 
put the live coal in a right place. 

te. The glowing portion of a match. Oés. 

xg90 Sir J. Savin Disc. Veafous 18 If the touch powder 
bee not drie it taketh no fire, how good soever the cole of 
the match be. /ésd, 21 b, If the same matches .. have re- 
ceived ontwardlie anie wett nr moisture, then the coalss 
doo burne inward, leaving a heard ontward. 

+2. A piece of burt wood, etc., that still retains 
sufficient carbou to be capable of fnrther combus- 
tion without flame; a charred remnant; a cinder. 

Sometimes defined as dead, cold, black, quenched coat. Cf. 
black as a coal in 10. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xvii. g Colu onelde sind from hfi}m. 
e100 ALerte //om. i. 496 (Bosw.! Da twegen drynren 
wurdon awende to cola gelicnyssum. a@1300 #. /. Psalter 
xvii. g Koles pat ware doun-falland Kindled ere of him 
glouand. ¢1340 Cursor .VW. 11862 (Trin) Heroude.. he 
sleep his leches deed as cole. 1413 Lyps. /ilgr. Seiede 11, 
Iviii. (1859) 56 ‘Thenne woldest thon nought hane despysed 
nie as ashes, hut parauenture called me blacke forbrent 
coles. «1440 Promp. [arc 87 Cole qwenehyd, carte. 1570 
Levins Manip, 160/28 A cole cold, carte, 1614 5uvks. Went. 
7. v. i. 68 Starres, Starres, And all eyes else, dead coales. 

+b. This passed iuto the sense of ‘cinder, ashes’. 
as the result or residue of combustion. Cf. Crnpen, 
ae Lamb, Hom, 27 Ane berninde glede pet hine al for- 
berna | ae to cole. ¢13g0 Hl. Palerne 4367 To cold 
coles sche schal be brent. c1403 Maunpey. ix. 11339) 101 
Me schall fynde with in hem (apples of Sodom] coles and 
eyndres (Rox. text xii. 51 aschez and poudre and coles; 
Fr. cendres}. ¢1420 Pallad, on Ifush 1. 342 Sex fyngre 
thicke a floore therof thon pave With lyme and asshes 
mixt with cole and sandes. 1530 Paisor. 208/2 Coles suche 
as be gyven in tenebre weke, aferemndons. 1607 Suans. Cor. 
Ws. vi. 137 If he could burne vs all into one coale, We haue 
deseru'd it. 1665 G. Havers Sir 7. Aoe's Voy. #. dud. 342 
They set her on fire to make her a Coal, rather than we 
should make her a Prize. 

3. fig. from 1 and 2. 

1577 Harrison agland 1. ix. (1877) t. 206 ‘hey onelie 
kindle coales of contention. 1592 SHaks. Vem. & td. 387 
Affection is a coale that must be coold. xg95 — orn v. ii. 
83 Your breath first kindled the dead coale of warres. 1633 
G. MWersert Sen ple, Eniployment ii, Man is no starre, but 
a quick coal of mortall fire. 1684 Baxter Par. Congres. 
26 So do the Sons of the Coal, the superconformists more 
fiercely revile me. 

+4. Fuel prepared from wood by a process of 
smothered combustion or ‘dry distillation’, whereby 
the volatile constituents are driven off, and the sub- 
stance reduced to more or less pure carbon; CHan- 


coat. Used in f/, or asa collective sing. Obs. 

e1205 Lay. 2366 Makian an ecord-hus And dude per-inne 
muche col & clades inowe. ¢1300 Seyn Fulian 162 in 
Juliana, He let make of wode and col a strong fur and 
good. ¢1350 IV/l/. Halerue 2520 Choliers pat cayreden col 
come pere bi-side. a1400 /sumébras 427 Appone a horse 
that coles broghte. 1563 T. Gate IVks. Chirurg. (1586) 66 
The vsuall gun pouder..made of Sulphure, Saltpeeter and 
Coale. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xt. i. 295 Fiers 
..of cole, composed speciallie of beech. 1628 Coxe Ox 
Litt. 53b, Turning of trees to coles for fell, when there is 
sufficient dead wood, is waste. 1653 Watton Aveler ii. 
58 Let him {a Chub] then be boiled gently over a Chafing: 
dish with wood coles. 1719 Dr For Crusoe (1840) I. xii. 209, 
I contrived to burn some wood .. till it became chark, or 
dry coal. 1799 G. Satu Lador. 1. 8 That the coals be of 
lime tree. 1860 BartLteTt Dict. Amer., Coal, the English 
generally use the plural coals; and we as generally use the 
singular collectively. Coa/s with us may mean charcoal, in 
England, never. 

+b. stzg. A piece of charcoal. Oss. 

1386 Cuaucer Chan. Yen. Prot. & 7. 607 This false 

chanoun..Out of his bosom took a bechen cole. : 
+c. Charcoal used for writing or drawing ; 
hence a charcoal pencil. Also av¢rié. 

©1449 Pecock Refr. uv. 166 Write sum. .carect with cole 
or chalk in the wal. rs90 Davipson Reply Bancroft in 
Wodr. Soc. Mise. 508 It hath pleased his Majestie .. to 
note it with a coal..in the margent of Bancroft’s book. 
1674 Grew Anat. Plants uit vii. § 3 It maketh an ex- 
cellent Coal for Painters scribets. 1817 J. Scott Parts 
Revisit. 217 Delineated on the wall. .in coal outline. 1835 
Cartyie Let. in Life in London |. 40 All these coal-marks 
of yours shall be duly considered. 

q. A mineral, solid, hard, opaque, black, or 
blackish, found in seams or strata in the earth, and 
largely used as fuel ; it consists of carbonized veget- 
able matter deposited in former epochs of the 


world’s history. =H 

According to the degree of carbonization, coal is divided 
into three principal kinds, anthracite or giauce coal, 
black or bituminous coal, and brown coal or lignite, in each 
of which again various qualities are distinguis| ed. 

a. with qualification (to distinguish it from prec. 

sense): as digved, earth, pit, sea, stone coal, etc. 

[¢ 1236 Mewonrinster Chartul. (Surtees) 55 Et ad carbonem 
maris capiendum, etc.] 1253 Charter Hen. /I, in Archvol, 
Aliana (1880) VIII. 172 note, Secole lan’ extra Neugat’ in 


COAL 


suburbio London, 1489 Caxton Hayles of A. xxvi. 130, 
52 chaldernes of see colys. 1538 Vananp /fir. Ve 102 
‘Though betwixt Cawoode and Rotheram be good Plenti of 
Wood, yet the I'eople burne much Yerth Cole. 1553 Evry 
Treat. Newe Ind. Arb. 25 | Digged Cole) Vhey digge out 
of she mountaynes a certayne kinde of blacke stone whiche 
burne in the fyre like coles. 1559 MorwyxG Avonymn. 64 
Such coales as are digged ont of the ground are condemned 
bicause of their foule smell. 1578 Petition Brewers Co. to 
Q. Eliz. in Nature XXVI. 569 Mersealfe greatley greved 
and anoyed with the taste and sinoke of the sea cooles. 
1616 in Entick London II. 47 Coals, called stone-cozls, pit- 
coals, carth-coals. 1631 Jorpen Vat. Bathes x. 1669) 71 
Many have propounded the melting of it {iron} with stone- 
coal, but perhaps they have failed in their projects. c 1682 
in Nature XXVI.620 A new way of inakeing pitch and 
tarre out of pit coale. 1720 ond, Gaz. No. 5856/3 Smelt- 
ing down Lead with Pit-Coal and Sea-Coal. 1807 Soutiuny 
Lisprielta's Lett. 1. 12 They burn earth-coal everywhere. 

b. without qualification. (This is now the 
ordinary sense.) Used as collective sing., and in p/.; 
the latter now less usual, and said only of coal in 
pieces for burning. 

1387 ‘Trevisa /éégdex (Rolls) [. 399 (Miitzn.) Col growe} 
ynder lond. 1398 — Farth. De POR. X. iv. (1495) 376 Cole 
is fyre iu erthly snbstaunce and trowbly and boystous 
matere, 1628 Conn On Litt. 53b, Mines of metall, coale, 
or the like. 1796 Monsk Aarer, Geeg. 1. 122 It imports 
Newcastle coal. 1813 Str TL Davy sted. Chews. (814) 341 
The liquor produced by the distillation of coal. 1862 Rvs- 
KIN Mauera 11. (1880) 34 “Vhe question of equivalence. how 
much coal in return for so much iron, 1876 Pace Adz. 
Te.vt-th. Geel. xiv. 250 Valuable beds of coz, 

1547 .Venoniuster Carte. Surtees! 311 A Myne of Colles. 
1863 Se. clefts O. Mary (1397) c. 84 “Phat wa coales be hail 
furth of the Realme. 1605 Cawporx Aco. Rich in mineral! 
of coles, tinne, lead. 1667 Protver Cit 4 Co Baila, on 
‘Yhere doth yet remain great quantities of Coles in abe 
Earth. @ 1687 erty Pos. cl rith. i16y0) 99 Coals .. were 
heretofore seldom used in Chambers. as now they are. 1785 
Franauin Wks. 840 VI. 525 The inhabitants of London 
have had no general pestilcntial disorder since the general 
use of coals. 1833 Adin. News LVIL py The increased 
revenue from the transport of coals is very remarkable. 
1870 2. Peacock Kadf SAivd, IY. 95 When about half the: 
heap nf coals had been removed. [In dfaé. use, in the sing. 
@ coal='a piece of coal’, ‘he threw a large coal at him ‘| 

e. with defining attribute indicating the quality, 
place whence obtained, or any other characteristic. 
See in their alphabetical places Brown Coat, 
Canneu C., Cuerry C., Parrot C., ete. 

1641 Frenxcn Déstid/, v. (1651 136 Take three parts of the 
best New-castle coals, 1673 A. Waker Lees Lachryntans 
23 Arnde Pencil would have painted it with stagnant colours, 
or a Scotch coal. 1777 Stieripan 7r7p Scaré. mi. iii, Get 
a Scotch coal fire in the parlour. 1805 Morsytu Beauties 
Scotd. 11. 468 The fire or seeing coal so called from the light 
it gives), 1853 Axprerson in Jhurmac. Frud, NMI, 122 
Bituminous coal is divided into cherry coals, splint coals, 
caking coals, and gas coal or cannel. 1888 J. Prestwicit 
Geol. V1. 93 Bituminous or Caking Coal. 

+6. The charred residue left in a retort after 


distillation. Oés. 

1801 Wed. Fri. V. 468. 1801 T. Tuomsos Chem. 11. 363 
When tannin is distilled .. there comes over also some em- 
pyrenmatic oil, and a voluminous coal remains hehind, 1828 
Wesster, In the langnage of chimists, any substance con- 
taining oil, which has been exposed to a fire in a close vessel, 
so thatits volatile matter is expelled, and it can sustain a 
red heat without further decomposition. 

+7. a. (after L. carbo, carbunculus, Fr. charbon.) 
Acarbuncle. b. A black ernst or core in a boil. 

1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 4 Toyls or inflam- 
mations about the groin .. which if they break, contain a 
black crust or coal within them, 1671 Sauwon Sy, Aled. 
im. Ixxvii. 675 Carbunculus, a burning Coal. Anoint the 
top of it ai Butter of Antimony. 

II. In phrases, etc. 

8. Black coal, Black-coal, occurs in various 
senses: ta. Charcoal, as opposed to wh ife-coal (= 
wood). +b. Charcoal as a means of making a 
black mark; hence, a mark of censure, c. One 
of the three main kinds of pit-coal; see 5. d. 
(S¢.), a fine sort of cannel coal or jet used by car- 
penters and masons to mark on wood and stone. 

1584 Fenner Def. Afinisters (1587) 54 ‘Then must he with 
the blacke Coole of his censure condemne those men. 1589 
Pasguill's Ret. Biij, He giues the Englishe a dash ouer the 
face with a blacke coale, and saith: 7'raistre Augtoi. 1672 
Sir C. Wyvine 77iple Crown 70 But for this, Friar Pedro 
has mark‘d them with the black coal of parcel Heresie. 1674 
Ray Smelting Stleer 113 The Oare is melted with black 
and white Coal: i.e, With Charcoal and wood slit into small 
pieces, 1840 Henry ene. Chem. V1. 319 Black coal is the 
substance which is commonly applied to the purposes of 
fuel. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 356 Black coal, slate coal, 
cannel coal, and foliated coal, were so called by Jameson 
and other mineralogists of his day. ; 

+9. Precfous coals ! an obsolete exclamation. 

1576 Gascoine Steele Go, (Arb. 80 When Roysters rufile 
not aboue their rule, Nor colour crafte, by swearing precious 
coles. 1899 Cuapsan 107. Dayes Myrth Plays 1873 1.77 
Gods precions coles tis he! 1606 Hevwoop 2nd Pt. Uf Vou 
Know not we, etc, Wks. 1874 1. 281 Prectous cole, here’s 
a knave round with me. Ee . 

10. Phrase as d/ack as a coal, with its variants, 
goes back to OE. times, and appears to have 
originally belonged to 2; but it is now usually 


associated with 5. ee 
c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 332 Wy! eft op bat hit sie swa 
picce swa molcen and swa sweart swa col. ¢1325 FE. 
Aint. P. B. 456 He watz colored as pe cole, corby al yvntrwe. 
€1340 Cursor Af. 22489 1¥.dinb.) pe sternes. .sal ea pair 
i 
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liht, and worde al blak sum anicol. ¢ 1460 Torwueley Alyst. 
Creatio (1836) 4 Now ar we waxen blak as any coylle. 
€ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ii. 60 The kynge .. loked 
grymly and fyersly in his vysage for grete wrath, and becam 
Lp. Berners //1on xliv. 147 As 


blacke as acole. 4 1§3 
iste Lansent. iv. 8 Their visage is 


blacke as acole. 1631 
blacker than a cole. 
ll. 70 heap (cast, gather) coals of fire on the head 
(see Rom. xii. 20); to produce remorse by requit- 
ing evil with good. 70 blow the coals: to fan the 
flames of passion, etc.: cf. Blow v.17 b. Zo 
blow hot coals: to rage fiercely. 70 stir coals: to 
excite strife or ill-feeling. 4 cold coal to blow at: 


a hopeless task to perform. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xi. 144 To louye. fine énemye in 
al wyse cuene forth with pi-selue, Cast coles on his hed. 
1826-34 TinpaLe Xow. xii. 20 1n so doynge that shalt heape 
coles of fyre on his heed. 1542 Upatt Eras. Apoph. 
344 b, After soche sorte did be vpbraid to the people their 
rashe and vnaduised stieryng of coles, and arisynges to 
warre. 1589 R. Harvey PL Perc. 7 Doe good against 
euill: and heape hoat burning coales vpon his head. 1616 
Surrt. & Markn. Country Farm 324 Notwithstanding that 
they [the (Bee) kings] moue no warre, nor stirre vp anie 
coales amongst the young swarmed brood, ¢1626 Dick of 
Devon 1. iin Bullen O. 7. 1. 13 Spaines anger never blew 
hort coales indeed Till in Queene flizabeths Raipne. 1638 
Sanperson Sern, 11, Blow the coal of contention to 
make it blaze afresh. os XI, Bauce Lect. 33) Jam.) If) had 
no more to look to but your reports, I would have a cold 
coal to blow at. 1732 Berkerey Adciphr. 1. § 23 Blowing 
tbe Coals between polemical Divines. 1753 Smottett C¢. 
Fathom (1784) 129/1 By these means he blew the coals of 
her jealousy. 1816 Scott Old .Jfort. vii, ‘Aweel,’ said 
Cuddie..‘ I see but ae gate fort, and that’s a cauld coal 
to blaw at, mither’. 

12. 70 carry or bear coals; to do dirty or de- 
grading work, to snbmit to hnmiliation or insult. 
To haul, call (+ fetch, t bring: over the coals: to 
call to acconnt and convict, to reprimand, call to 
task: originally in reference to the treatment of 


heretics. 

1g22 SKELTON H'ks. (ed. Dyce) IT. 34 Wy! ye bere no coles? 
1586 J. Hooker Givald. [rel. in Holinshed V1. 1053/1 ‘Vhis 
gentleman was..one that in an upright quarel! would beare 
no coles. 1592 Suaks. Kom, & Jud.1.i. 1 A my word wee'l 
not carry coales. 1603 Hl. Crosse Vertnes Commew. (1878+ 
15 For now if one... will carrie coales, and_meekly suffer 
rebuke, he is noted of cowardize. 1638 H. Suintey J/art. 
Soldier vu. i in Bullen O. 72. 1, 192, I can carry anything 
but Blowes, Coles, my Drink, and. .the tongue of a Scould. 
a 1683 B. Wuicncore Sermt., Those who are sensible that 
they carry coals, and are full of ill will. 

1565 Co. Auten in Fulke Confit. (1577) 372 S. Augustine, 
that knewe best how to fetche an heretike ouer the coles. 
1s8o G. Giein (fit/e}), The Bee hiue of the Romische 
Churche..Wherein, both the Catholic Religion is substan. 
tially confirmed, and tbe Heretikes finely fetcht ouer the 
coales. 1589 Marfrel. Fpit. Ciijb, let vs here how you 
fetch your brethren ouer the coales with your next reason. 
1777 R. Forres Poeints Buchan Dial. (1785) 35 (Jam.) But 
time that tries such proticks past, Brought me out o’er the 
coals fu’ fast. 1832 Marrvat \. Forster xiii, Lest he 
should be ‘hauled over the coals’ by the Admiralty. 1884 
VW. D. Tatty ew Luciaw 213 Your magistrates .. vastly 
needed a call over the coals, 2 

13. 7 carry coals to Newcastle: to take a thing 
to where it is naturally plentiful; to do what is 


absurdly superfluous. 

(1606 Heyvwoon and pt. if you know uot we Ws. 1874 1. 
259 As common as coales from Newcastle.) @ 1661 Friver 
Worthies, Northumérkd. 302 To carry Coals to Newcastle, 
that is to do what was done before; or to busy one’s self in 
a needless imployment. 1661 Graunt Bilis Mortality Ded. 
L.d. Truro, 1 should (according to our English Proverh) .. 
but carry Coals to Newcastle. ¢1690 B. E. Dict. Cant, 
Crew, Coals to Newcastle, when the Drawer carries away 
any Wine in the Pot or Bottle. 1822 Scott Let. Joanna 
Batilie 10 Feb. in Lockhart, 1t would be sending coals to 
Newcastle with a vengeance, not to mention salt to Dysart. 
1889 Boston (Mass.) Frat. 24 Dec. 73 1t would be like ex- 
porting coals to Newcastle. ‘ ; 

TIL. Avrib, and Cont. (almost exclusively in 
the current sense 5). 

14. atfrib. or adj. Of or pertaining to coal. 

3753 Cuambers Cyc/. Suppl. s.v. Coal, The coal countries, 
1792 J. Axperson (titde), Observations on the Effects of 
Coal Duty upon the remnte and thinly peopled coasts of 
Britain. 1882 Pad? Mall G. 1 July 6/1 The coal landsowned 
by the company. 1884 /4/d.8 Jan. g/2 Works for the com- 
pressing of coal briquettes. /did. 14 Aug. 1/2 At the present 
day speed, armament, and coal capacity are everything. 
1888 /in, 30 Oct, 12/1 The coal famine with which London 
was threatened when we last wrote on the coal crisis. 

15. General combinations: @. attributive, as 
coal-agent, -ashes, -coke, -district, -heap, -merchant, 
-monger, -salesman, -trade; coal-laden adj. ; (em- 
ployed in the working, carriage, storing, etc. of coal), 
as coal-ax, -barge, -bunk, -carriage, -cart, -cellar, 
-chute, -crceel (Sc.), -delf, -depdt, -flect, -hammer, 
-hold, -place, -shed, -ship, -shovel, -steve, -smack, 
-longs, -trough, wagon, -wharf, etc.; (of coal in 
its geological character), as coa/-dasin, -depostt, 
flora, -formation, -rock, -strata, -vein; b. objective 
(and obj. genit.), as coal-bearer, -boring, -cutter 
(machine), -cutting, -getter, -gelling, -hewer, 
-measnrer, -producing, etc.; ¢. similative, as coad- 
bine, -dark adjs.; a. parasynthetic, as coal-eyed, 
faced adjs. 

1657 Atsten fratt Trees 1. 71 Put in sand or “cole ashes 
or any stuffe that is barren, 1833 Brewster Nat. Alagic 
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x. 254 Ilaving rubbed his fingers with coal-ashes to keep 
them from slipping. 1837 Locxnart Scoff iii, The maid 
servant. .struck her mistress to death with a “coal axe, 1827 
in Hone £very-Day Bk. 11. 1040 The *coal-barge on tbe 
opposite shore. 1854 F. BaxeweLt Geol. 367 ‘The occur- 
ence of this arrangement of strata has caused the term *‘coal 
basin‘ to be applied to a confined district of coal. 1661 in 
Beveridge Hist. Culross Town Records, Margaret Wilson 
“coal-bearer. 1799 Act 39 Geo. [/1, ¢. 56 Preamb., Many 
Colliers, Coalbearers acl Salers were bound for life to, 
and transferable witb, the Collieries and Salt works. 1861 
Dasent Burnt Njal 1, 87 In rushed the *coal-blue sea, 1887 
Morris Odyss. 111, 200 The wind and tbe water bore their 
coal-blue prows. 1867 Alorning Star 22 Nov. She stayed 
at St. Thomas, resolving rather to delay a day or so than 
come away with her “coal-bunks half filled. 1972 Ann. 
Reg., Mr. Moore’s new-invented *coal-carriage, ie wheels 
of which are 15 feet high. 1839 Boston Herald 17 Dec. 1/6 
His horse shied at a *coal-cart. 1838 Dickens O. 7wést ii, 
He was keeping it [bis birthday] in the *coal-cellar. 1846 
Greener Sef. Gunnery 101 The adoption of *coal-coke was 
a matter of necessity. 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vii, xxxviii. 
st A payr of “Coil Crellis. 1871-3 Trans. Amer. Inst. 
Mining Engineers 1.23\A rticle) The Monitor “Coal-cutter, 
1866 Jevoxs Coal Question 60 The new *coal-cuttin 
machines. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Poems II, 145 Tbrou, a 
the “coal-dark underground. 1733 Derby Mercury II. 
1733 To be lett, a very good “coal delph: 1883 Science 
1. 114 The small areal surface occupied by the *coal. 
deposits of France. 1861 Tytor Anahuac iv. 87 In *coal- 
and iron-districts in England. 1§98 Rowtanns Betraying 
Christ 25 Wrap me from eies “cole-fac’d eternall night. 1710 
Lond, Gaz. No. 4720/2 Our *Coal Fleet waits only a hie 
Wind to set sail. 1873 Grikir Gt. Ice Age App. 479 In the 
swamps within, the *coal-flora flourisbed. 1850 Lye and 
Visit U.S. 1. 299 Composed of strata of the ‘coal formation. 
1888 Pull Wall G. 30 Oct. 12/1 Many non-producers who 
share in the rise in wages besides the *coal-getter. 1883-4 
Trans. N. Enel. Inst. Mining Engineers XXXM1. 37 
(Article) The Harwell Mechanical coal-getter. 1869-70 
[bid. XIX. 239 Jones’ “coal getting machine. 1875 P’crss 
Aticr Afenr. (1885) 340 The town grows so, and is all rail- 
road and *coal-heaps. 1887 Jonthly Chron. (Newe.) Lo1ii 
(Article) Notable *Coal-hewers. 1839 Parl. Report Steam 
Vessel Accid. 74 Neither the bunkers nor the *coal-hold 
were cleared out so often as they should be. 1878 F. Wit- 
LuaMs Mid. Railw. 603 *Coal-laden trucks block up the 
siding. Coal-laden trains are groaning and grunting hither 
and thither. 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5880/6 John Iall, *Coal- 
measurer. 1677 Patent 29 Chas. [/ in Brand Newcastle 
(1789) Il. 668 The society of *coale merchants tradeing to 
Newcastle. VWod. Newspaper. Coal-merchants find great 
difficulty in executing their orders. 1697 View Penal Laws 49 
(Heading of ch.)*Coalmongersand Colliers. 1742 J. YARROW 
Love at First Sight 46 Lock him up in the +Coal- Place till 
he is sober. 1860 E. Hew Coal fiedds Gt. Brit. 2 Fast ap- 
roaching extinction as a *coal-producing district. 1867 W. 
WV. Suvtx Coal and Coal.mining 95 The extent of the *coal- 
rocks. 1639 R. Junius Sine Stigntatizd § 101. 389 The 
Pirat never spends his shott upon “cole ships. 1 Pans For 
Col. Fack (1840) 44 ‘Vhe masters of coal-ships..they call col- 
lier-masters. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury i. 337/2 The *“Coale 
or Lyme Sive hath wide square holes. 1883 Biack Shandon 
Bells xxvii, He pointed out where the *coal-smack had come 
to grief. 1830 Herscner Study Mat. Pht/. 45 Separated 
from the *coal-strata by’a series of interposed beds. 1655 R. 
Garpiner (title), England's Grievance discovered in relation 
to the "Coal Trade. 1852 McCuttocn Dict. Comm. 298 
The total number of persons directly engaged in the coal 
trade may be set down at from 190,000 to 220,000. 1894 
Ne Kuack to Know a Knave in Hazl. Dedsley VI. 567 
My bellows, my *coal-trough, and my water. 1665 D. 
Deoiury Metallam Martis (1854) 39 The manner of the 
*cole.veins or measures in these parts. 1827 Hone Erery 
Day Bk. \1, 858 Every description of vehicle, from a “coal- 
waggon to a wheel-barrow. 169§ Lond. Gas. No. 3059/4 
A convenient ..Wharf.. which .. hath been employed as a 
“Coal-Wharf. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 342/1 There are 
several coal-wharfs on its line. 


16. Special comb.: coal-backer, a man who 
carries coal on his back between the boat and 
the wharf or wagon; so coal-backing ; + coal- 
ball, a ball made of coal-dust for use as fuel; 
coal-bearing a. (Geol.), containing coal, carboni- 
ferous; coal-bed (Geol.), a stratum of coal; coal- 
blacking, a blacking made from ground coal, used 
by ironfounders; tcoal-blende, iron pyrites of the 
coal-mcasures; t ooal-blower, a term of contcmpt 
for an alchemist, a quack (cf. Ger. Aohlen-bhiser) ; 
also = BLow-coa. (cf. Bhow- 3); coal-brand, smut 
or brand in cor; coal-brass, a name of the 
iron pyrites fourd in some coal-mcasures (cf. 
Brass 1 c.); coal-breaker, one who breaks coal ; 
also fechn., sec quot.; so coal-breaking ; + coal. 
burner, a charcoal-burner; coal-bushel, a bushel 
measure used for coal (see quot.); + coal-olive 
(see CLIFF 4); tcoal-crimp, a coal-factor ; 
coal-drift, a channcl or gallery in a coal-mine; 
coal-drop, a chute for coal, a place where coal 
is ‘shot’; also, an apparatus used for dropping a 
coal wagon from a staith to the level of a shtp's 
hatchway; tcoal-engine, a colliery engine; 
Coal-Exchange, an Exchange devoted to the coal 
trade ; coal-fittcr, a collicry agent who condicts 
the salc of coal to shippers; coal-fiap,a flap (on the 
pavement) covering the entrance to a coal-cellar ; 
+ ooal-fold, an enclosure for storing coal ; coal- 
gabbard (Sc.), a lighter for carrying coal ; tcoal- 
garth, a coal-yard; coal-goose, a local name of 
the cormorant; coal-handler (U..5.), a man em- 
ployed in loading or unloading coal; coal-hod, 
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a coal-box (U. S, and dial.) ; coal-horse, a heavy 
horse for drawing coal-wagons; coal-hulk, a 
hulk used for supplying steamers with coal; 
+ coal-kiln, a place where charcoal is made; 
+ coal-kindler ( /ig.), cne who enflames or stirs 
up strife ; Tcoal-light, a ‘light’ or beacon kept 
up with coal; coal-master, the proprietor or 
lessee ofa colliery ; a cual-owner ; coal naphtha, 
naphtha obtai:.ed by the distillation of coal-tar; 
coal-note, a kiud of promissory note formerly in 
use in the port of London; coal-oil, an early 
uame of petroleum; coal-pan, +(@.) a brazier; 
(é.) a coal-scuttle; coal-passer, one who passes 
coal on to the furnace of a stcam-boiler ; coal- 
pen, an enclosure for the storage of coal; + coal- 
perch, a fish resembling the perch; coal-plant, 
a plant of the coal-measures ; coal-plate, an iron 
plate on a pavement covcring the opeuiug to a 
coal-cellar ; coal-putter, the puttcr in a coal-pit 
who removes the coal after it is hewed; coal- 
scoop, (a.) a coal-shovel, (¢.) a coal-box; coal- 
sereen, a frame or screen for scparating small or 
dust coal from larger coal; coal-seam, a stratum 
or bed of coal; coal-shaft, the shaft of a coal- 
mine; coal-shed,a shed for storing coal, or for the 
sale of coal in small quantities ; coal-shoot ‘dra/.), 
-skip, a coal-scuttle; coal-slack, -slake, -sleck, 
dust or grime of coal; coal-smut, small powdery 
coal mixed with earthy matter; also see quot. 1790; 
coal-spout, a chute at a coal-staith down which 
coals arc poured from the wagon to the ship; coal- 
staith, an clevated wbarf with a chute or drop for 
shipping coal ; + coal-stalk = coal-plant; + coal- 
stealer (.Sv.), see quot.; coal-trimmer, one who 
stows away coal in a vessel as cargo, or in the 
bunkers ofa steam-ship as fuel ; t+ coal-turned a., 
turned into charcoal ; coal-vase, a ‘fancy'coal-box; 
coal-vend, (a.) the general sale of coals, (6.) the 
limited quantity of coal to which each colliery was 
restricted bya former combination of coal owners on 
the Tyne and Wear; coal-water, water from a coal- 
mine; tcoal-wood, wood for tuming iuto charcoal ; 
coal-yard, a yard in which coal is stored or sold. 
1861 Maynew Lond. Labour 11. 156 On questioning one, 
he said his father was a °coal-backer. /did. II. 252 *Coal- 
backing is as heavy a class of labour as any performed. 1741 
Phil. Trans. (Abridg.) VIII. 483 (¢itde), Account of ‘Coal 
Balls made at Liege, from tbe dust of Pit Coals. 1770-4 
A. Hunter Georg. £ss. (1803) III. 149 About Bristol. .they 
make coal-balls of their culm. 1833 Lve.. Princ. Geol, 
HII. 327 The “coal-bearing strata are characterized by 
several enived species of p ants, 1863 A. Ramsay PAys. 
Geog. 40 There are in Edinburghshire over 3000 feet of coal- 
bearing strata. 1802 Pravrain //lustr. Hutton. Th. 159 
What occupied the place of the *coal-bed before? 286: H. 
Macmitian Footnotes Page Nat. 5 A coal-bed is, in fact, a 
hortus-siccus of extinct cryptogamic vegetation. 1806 Davy 
in Phil. Trans. XCVI1.55 Where pyritous strata and strata 
of *coal-blende occur. 1721 N. Hoocrs Acc. Plague 151 
So our modern “coal blowers have. .cried up their pernicious 
secrets and wickedly imposed them upon the credulous 
Populace. 1881 Ravmono Mining Gloss., *Coal-breaker, a 
building containing the machinery for breaking coal with 
toothed rolls, sizing it witb sieves, and cleaning it for market. 
1735 Lend. Gaz. No.6382/11 Thomas Cundy. .*Coal-Burner. 
1827 Hutton Course A/ath. I. 28 The dimensions of the 
Winchester bushel... were 8 inches reel and 18} inches 
wide or in diameter. But the *Coal bushel was to be zo 
inches in diameter. 1719 Stracuey in PA. Trans, XXX. 
A Dark or Blackish Rock, which they call the *Coal 
Clives. 1698 Cay séid. XX. 368 A Current of Water that 
runs through a *Coal-Drift. 1878 F. Wituams Afid/, Railw. 
247 If some 3} acres of land were arched over for *coal drops, 
at least 250,000 tons of coal could be disposed of. 1 
Forsytu Beauties Scoti. WV. 49 Upon this water [the Ort] 
there are six corn-mills, two fulling mills.. and one *coal- 
engine. 1809 Tomuns Law Dict, sv. Coals, Stat. 28 Geo. 
¢. 53 was past .. for the purpose of putting an end to the 
ociety at the *Coal Piers formed to regulate (i.e. to 
monopolize) the trade. 1860 Suites Sed/-//elp vi. 157 Lord 
Eldon was the son of a Newcastle *coal-fitter, 188: C. 
Dickens Dict. Lond., *Coal-flaps and gratings of all kinds 
should be distrusted. 1 Alinutes Torryburn Sess. in 
Ess. Witcher. (2820) 137 ‘The west end nf the *Coalfold. 
1776 G. Sempre Building in Waler 51 The *Coal-gabbards 
were stopped for the first Time, and missed three Tides. 
1593 Kites Durham (1847) 83 A litle stone house, joyninge 
of nar *Cole garth, 180a G. Moxtacu Ornith. Dict., *Coat. 
goose, 1862 Jouxs Brit. Birds Index, Cole or Coal Goose, 
the Cormorant. 1887 Evening Standard 27 Jan. 2/5 The 
strike of the “coal handlers (New York). 1888 Pad/ Mall G. 
12 May 7/2 The New Jersey coal-handlers. a 1825 Forsy 
Voc. FE. Anglia, *Coal-hod. .to hold the coals, 1860 Bart- 
Lett Dict, Amer., Coal-kod, a kettle for carrying coals to the 
fire. More frequently called, as in England, a coal-scuttle. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Coal-hod, a wooden 
coal-scuttle, 1971 Smoccett //umph. Ci.1.8 May, Wagzons, 
and *Coal-horses. 1533 tr. Araso, on Cow. Crede 69b, 
Nestorius whiles he dothe dylygently eschewe this lyme 
ole. he felle into the *colekylne. a 1670 Hacker Adé. 
Williams un. 104 (Dw) It may be a “coal-kindler would think 
such counsel as this not worth the hearing. 1798 in Naval 
Chron. (1799) 1.81 There has long been a *coal-light on the 
Isles, 1878 F. Wittiaus Afid?. Kail, 8 The resolution at 
which the “coal-masters had arrived. 1838 T. THomson 
Chem, Org. Bodies 720 The analogy between *coal naphtha 
and the petrolene nf Boussingault. 1875 T. Hitt 7rue 
Order Studies 93 The nature of the various coals, and *coal 
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oils. 1883 Cextury Ma, guy 326/1 The ‘coal oil’ as it 
[petroleum] was then called. 1535 Coverpate Jer. lil. 19 
‘The basens, “colepannes, sprinklers, pottes, candlestickes. 
1885 T. Moziey Neminisc. Towns, etc. 1. 377 Childers at 
once pronounced me a north-country-man when I called the 
coal-scuttle a ‘coal-pan’. 1884 in Century lag. Jan. 364/2 
lu that blanching pit nine *coal-passers and twelve stokers 
were speeding their lives. 1827 J. Poweut Devéses IH. 189 
A *coal pen which was on the opposite side of the road near 
the house. 1672 PAs. Trans. VIL. 4070 A small fish, much 
esteem’d here, and not much unlike a Pearch: only not so 
party coloured. .call'd the *Cole-pearch. 1708 J. C. Compé. 
Collter(1845) 36 Another sort of Labourers whicb are called 
Barrow-Men, or *Coal-putters, these Persons take the hewed 
Coals from tbe Hewers. 1789 Brann Newcastle IL. 681 note, 
Coal-putters..who fill the corves.. with the coals wrought 
by the hewer, and then draw them..to the pit-shaft. 
1858 Sismoxps Dict. Trade, “Coat-scoop, a shovel for 
taking coals from a scuttle to throw ona fire. 1883 Cret/ 
Service Price-list, Coal scoops, the ‘Haymarket’. The 
newest and best of tbe high class brass scoops. ‘Albert” 
coal-scoop, with Hand-scoop. 18g0 Lyeit 2nd Visit U.S. 
IL. 81 The beds of black “fale covering each *coal-seam. 
1863 A. Ramsay Phys. Geog. 136 Were it not for our coal- 
seams, the agency of steam would be almost wholly denied 
tous. 1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 21 Many times we 
are forced..to have a Water-Course or Drift from the in- 
tended *Coal-Sbaft to this other Shaft. 1719 D'Urrey 
Pills VW. 143 Embraces in “Coal-sheds. 1816 Genéd, Jag. 
LXXXVI. 1. 229 In a coal-shed attached to a Grocer’s shop. 
1813 W. Tayiork Eng. Syn. (1856) 45 Set down the *coal- 
shoot, 1833 J. Hottaxp Manuf. Metal(Cabinet Cycl.) II. 
202 Removing the dustand coals from the hearthstone to the 
*coalskip. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. iii, 45 Froome for her 
disgrace Since scarcely ever washt the *Colesleck from her 
face. 1790 W. Marsnate .Widland Count, Gloss. (.D.S.), 
*Coal-smué, a fossil, or an efflorescence, found on the sur- 
face, over seams of coal. 1813 Baxewrtt /utrod. Geol. 
(1815) 199 In most coal fields there are thin strata of coal- 
smut or carbonaceous and other particles intermixt. 1816 
J. Rensie in Mackenzie Netecastle (1827) 11. 742 To 
altering coal-staiths and other landing or shipping places... 
£25,000. 1883 W. Crakk RusseLe Sea Queen 1. xiv. 249 
Sbe was alongside a coal-staith. 1793 D. Ure, //tsé. 
Rutherglen 3yoz (Jam.) Those impressions abound in coal 
countries; and are, in many places, not improperly known 
by the name of *Coal-stalk. 1682 Lond. Gaz, No. 1688/5 
This story had ils rise from some rascally Boys (whom we 
call bere [Edinburgh] “Coal stealers. 1825-79 JamiE- 
son Coalstealer Rake, a thief, a vagabond, or one who 
rakes during night for the purpose of epredation. 1856 L. 
Hersert £ngineers and Mech. Encyct. U1. 746 On the 
arrival of every vessel, a gang of “Coal trimmers enter her 
and sweep down every atom of coal into the bunkers. 1615 
Crarnan Odyss. un. (R.), Then Nestor broil’d them on the 
*coal-turn'd wood. 1698 Cav in PAid, Trans. XX, 368 It’s 
no great Wonder if such a Water should yield Vitriol, as 
many of our *Coal-waters do. 1806 Forsytu Beauties 
Scoti. 1V. 49 This water [the Orr]. .in its course being mixed 
with coal-water, has never been used for the purpose of 
bleaching. 1691 Overseers’ Ace, Wakes’ Colne, Essex (MS.) 
20 Paid for 2 loades of wood and a stack of *coalewood. 

Coal, sb.2 slang. Money: see COLE, 

Coal (kdel), wv. [f. pree. sb.] 

L. trans. To convert into charcoal ; to char. 

1602 Carew Cornwall (J.), Buying the wood. .fetching the 
same, when it is coaled, 1626 Bacon Syéva (1677) § 773 
Char-coal of Roots, being coaled into great pieces, last 
longer than ordinary Char-coal. 1746 G. Avams A/fero- 

graph. xiii. (1747) 229 The Body to be charred or coaled 
may be put into a Crucible. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 759 
The eartiest plan of coaling eee s 

+2. To write or delineate with charcoal. Ods. 

1605 Campen Rem. 17 A suter.. did at length frame this 
distiche, and coled it on a wall, /drd. (1637) 337 Whereat 
mervailing, he coled out these rymes upon he wall, 

+3. To bore or sink down to a (coal-seam). 
Obs. vare. 

1708 J. C. Compz. Collier (1845) 31 Having happily Coaled 
this Nowe MalnCoalemy eines as a faker is at 
an end. ; P 

4. To supply (a steam-ship, engine, fire, etc.) 
with coal for fuel. 

1864 Daily Tel. 18 Oct., Captain Wood asked... permission 
to coal his vessel. 1875 Beprorp Surlor's Pocket Bh. v. 
(ed. 2) 146 Facilities for coaling a steamer. 

5. intr. To take in a supply of coal. 

1858 Alerc. Mar. Mag. V.274 There being. .no harbour... 
where such a vessel can coal. 1884 J/auch. Exam. 7 Oct. 
5/7 The movement resembled that at Port Said when a mail 
steamer is ae 

Coa‘l-black, «. As black as coal; dead black. 

@ 1250 Owl & Night. 75 pin‘e) e3en beop colblake and brode, 
€ 1386 Cuavcer Ant’s 7. 1284 A Beres skyn colblak [v.”. 
coleblak] for old. 1590 Spenser / Q. 1. v. 20 Cole blacke 
steedes. 1592 Suaxs. Vex. & dd. 533 Coal-black clouds, 
that shadow heaven’s light. 1635 N. ee Geog. Del. 
u. iii, 48 The Land of Blackmores where the people are all 
coleblacke. 1 Let. in Hearne Codicct. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
II. 305 His Coalblack bair was turned milk white of a night 
for y° greatness of his troubles. 18zz Byron CA. Hart. ly, 
Her black eye that mocks her coal-black veil. . 

Coa‘l-box. A box for holding coal to replenish 
a fire; a coal-scuttle. 

3729 Swiet Direct. Servants, Housemaid, Leave a pail of 
dirty water, a coal-box..and such other unsightly things. 
1851 Ord, § Regul. R. pene § 19. 97 Cast Iron Coal 
Boxes have been approved by the Board in lieu of Wood. 

Coa'l-carrier. 

1. One who carries coal 3 a coal-porter. 

1854 (ull Improv. Act 36 For licensing a sufficient number 
of. .coal-carriers, coal-carts. 

t 2. A low dependent ; one who does the ‘dirty 
work’ in any affair. Cf. to carry coals. Obs. 

1565 GoLDInG Ovid's Met. Epistle (1593) 2 Clawbacks and 
colecariers ceke, ought wiselie to beware of whome, too 
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whome, and what they speake. 1567 Fexton Trag. Disc. 
go Her maide Fynea, who earst had bene colecaryor in 
amarous affaires. ; 

Hence Coal-ca:rrierly @. xozce-wid., servile, 
low. 

1606 Wily Beguticd in Wazl. Dodstey UX. 232 That puck- 
fist, that smudge-snout, that coal-carrierly clown. 

Coal-dust. Dust of coal; the finer particles 
that are separated by screening. 

1s97 Hooxer eel. Pod. \. xv. (1617) 350 It were but to 
draw men out of Lime into Cole-dust. 1799 G. Saati 
Labor. 1, 21 Filled with a composition of coarse coal-dust. 
1862 Axstep //ungary §& Trans. 194 (L.) It has been at- 
tempted, .to make the coal-dust into bricks. 

Coaled (kould), pp/. a. [f. Coan v. +-rEb.] 

1. Turned into charcoal ; charred. 

1598 Stow Surv. (1754! 1. i. 2/1 Fires. .of spray or brush 
wood, or wood coaled. i f 

+ 2. Continued down to the coal; said of a pit. 

1708 J.C. Compl, Colifer (1845) 14 It is a very good can 
tion, even in a Coaled Pit, to put a Bore-Rod about a 
Fathom. 

3. Furnished with coal, containing coal. 

1729 Stunety /éin. Cur. in Brand .Veweastle (1789) II. 
680 vote, Coaled strata, stone and other materials, jumbled 
together. 

Coaler (kéwla1). [f. Coan v. +-En.] 

1. One employed in coaling steam-vessels. 

1879 Boppan-Wuetiam Korarma 31 ‘They are coalers 
returning from their hard day's labour in the harbour. 

2. A tender to a steam-ship. 

1870 Daily News 1o Oct., A uirret-ship which should find 
itself cut off from its voaler, «nd compelled to give hattle. 

Coalery (kéu'lari). Also 7 colery, 8-9 coalry. 
[f. Coan sé. +-ERy, -RY.] §A place where coals 
are dug’ (J..; now regularly CoLLirry. 

3658 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 320 ‘Vhe Colerye of Renton. 
a@16s9 Creveranp News /* Newcastle 36 The Sun's 
Heaven's Coalery, and Coals our Sun. 1698 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 3039/4 A General meeting of all the proprietors of the 
Blyth Bolen a371q4 Burnet Onna Vine (1823) [. 49 
Masters, not only of Northumberland, and the bishopric of 
Duresine but of the coalries. 1849 F. B. Wesw Stokers § 
Pokers i. (1851+ 30 There arose out of the shafts of our 
coaleries. .Old George Stephenson. 

Zi ce (koujiile’s), v. Also 6 coalesse. 
[ad. L. coalesecre Lo grow together, f. co- = com- + 
alescére 1o grow tp.] 

+1. ¢rans. To cause to grow together, to unite, 
combine. Odés. 

1sq4t R. Cortann Gadyen’s Terapentyke 2 Hiv, ‘To do all 
y* is conuenable to coalesse and close an vicere togyther. 
1990 fist, Eur. in ciun. Reg. 141/1 ‘Vhis coalesced the 
ay bulk of the nation .. in one common interest. 

. zuér. ‘To grow together or into one body. 

1656 Buounr Glossagr., Coadesce, to grow together. 1733 
Cutyxe £xe. Malady u.y. § 10 To preserve the Sides of 
the Capillary Vessels from coalescing and growing together. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 566 The number of the carpels which 
have coalesced to form the ovary. 

+b. To grow together into lumps, to cake. Obs. 

1762 tr. Duhamel's (1usb.\, viii. ‘ed. 2) 22 For earth, alone, 
we find, is Hable to coalesce. 1787 Winter Syst. ffusé. 211 
When stiff land is not hoed, it will soon coalesce. 

3. To unite or come together, so as to form one. 

a. of things material. 

1668 Witkins Aca! Char. 371 When two Vowels are put 
together by way of Dipthong, so as to coalesce in one 
Syllable, 31794 Sucuvan View Nat. 1. 346 If the water 
surrounding one particle of air comes in contact with the 
water surrounding another, they coalesce, and form a drop, 
and we have rain. 1852 Miss Yoxce Cayreos IL. xxxv. 363 
From Blois on one side, and Orleans on the other, there 
coalesced no less than five thousand cavalry. 1860 Dar. 
win in Life & Let#. (1887) ILL. 319 The granules coalesce 
into larger masses. 1862 Dasa (an. Geol. 621 The barrier 
reefs coalesce, with the fringing reefs. ‘ 

b. of things immatcrial; or of non-material 
union. 

@1679 Goopwin JVks. IIL. in. 345 (R.) It was requisite 
that .. both of them should coalesce tnto one person, but 
without confounding them together. 1692 WAsmiNGTox tr. 
Milton's Def. Pop. viii. 1851) 190 Many ages ago, the Con- 

uerors and Conquered coalesced into one and the same 

eople, 1762 J. Brown Poetry & Alus. § 5 (1763) 92 The 
Characters of Legislator and Bard did often and naturally 
coalesce. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. i. § 6 (1875) 23 
‘Yo find the truth in which Religion and Science coalesce. 

4. Of persons or partics: To unite into one body 
or association. 

1781 Bentuas Ids, (1838-43) X. 102 A disposition among 
his friends to coalesce. 1987‘G. GamBano’ stead, Llonsem, 
(1809) 49 Nor do [ much debonair of finding many judges (of 
riding tent coalesce in sentiment with me. 1834 Macav- 
tay Ess. Pétt (1854) 1. 306 Who had bound himself, by a 
solemn promise, never to coalesce with Pitt. 1849 C. Bronté 
Shirley xxiv. 345 She and her nurse coalesced in wondrous 
union. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. S&. I. 1. i 19 Only a 
portion of their tribes coalesced to repel his invasion. 

Hence Coale'scing vé/. sd. and ppl. a. 

1783 Dx, Leeps Podit. A/em, (1884) 85 A want of union 
among tbe coalescing parties, 31864 Miss Yonce 77ia/ I. 
152 Silenced by a eo ne of the party ata gate. 1884 
Bower & Scotr De Bary’s Phaner. 246 The direction in 
which the apposition on the coalescing bundle takes place. 

Coalesced (kouile'st), Ap/. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Grown together; allied, entered into coalition. 

1786-98 H. Tooxe Puricy 658 A common termination (i.e. 
a coalesced word). 1793 fist, in Anu. Reg. 274 Vheveterans 
of the coalesced powers... were not yet altogether exhausted. 
1839-57 ALison //ist. Europe VII. xiii. 147 On the part of 
. the coalesced princes. 
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Coalescence (kdualeséns). [f. L. coalescére : 
see -ENCE ; found also in F. in 16th c.] The pro- 
cess or action of the vb. COALESCE. 

1. Siol. The growing together of separate 
parts. 

1541 R. Coptann Galyen’s Terapeutyke 2 Ciij, To do 
away that whiche letteth the coition and coalescence. 1666 
J. Smitn Old Age ied. 2) 224 ‘There immediately follows a 
Coalescence of all the Vessels. 1872 Mavart £dew, ctnat, 
23 The coalescence of distinct bones. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lewv., 
Coatescence of celis, the formation of tubes, or .. spaces, by 
the absorption of tle partition walls of adjoining cells. 

2. Union into one mass or body. 

1656 tr. L/obhcs’ Elem. Phitos. (1839) 418 Either there 
would be no coalescence at all of bodies, or they would 


“all be gathered together into the same place. (1755 B 
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Martix Mag. -irts § Sc. 283 The Water of the Cloud, a> 
fast as it is produced by this coalescence and Condensu- 
tion. mst descend in Drops of Rain. 1846 Grote Greece 
(1862) HI. viii. 218 Patra: was formed by a coalescence of 
seven villages. 

3. fig. (of things immaterial): Union, combina- 
tion. iusion. 

1678 Cupworti /fedd. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 616 Were they 
three independent principles, there cou'd not be any coales- 
cence of them into one, 1846 Grote Greece 1. xvii. L. 614 
The same coalescence of the religious with the patriotic 
feeling and faith. . 

4. The combination or uniting (of persons or 
parties) into a single body. 

1681 Conformist’s Pica <, Nonconf. 52, 1 an troubled, 
that there are any such to be found. .in this Church that op- 
pose or hinder a Coalescence. 1873 Prue Reformer 1.99 
Nota coalition in any sense. .rather a Constitutional Coal- 
escence, 1875 Matne //isé. dust. viii. 235 That thorough 
coalescence between two individuals which was only pos- 
sible anciently when they belonged to the stune family, 

b. = Coanition 1 4. 

1788 Sir W. Youne Let. in Dk. Buckhin. Court 4 Cadine ts 
Geo, (11 1853) UL. 17 It is thought that Fox's party .. will 
propose a coalescence of some sort. 

5. A coalesced condition or group. 

1748 Hantiey Odsere. Van i. iii, 287 The ‘Tendencies .. 
to convert accidental .. Associations into permanent Coal- 
escences. 

+Coalescency. 0é;. [sce -ENcY.] = pree. 

In modern ne it would properly mean ‘the quality or fact 
of being coalescent’. 

1656 J. Owen Hivks. (1851) VIEL. 422 They come to a coal. 
eeceuey, in love and truth. 421683 — L.xfos. [ebrews 
(1790) 1V. 369 From their coalescency into one sacred so- 
ciety. 3681 H. More £.xf. Dav. i. g The coalescency of 
these ‘I'wo Nations into One Kingdom or Empire. 

Coalescent (kdujaile'sént), a. and sé. [ad. L. 
coalescent-emt, pr. pple. of coalescere: sce above.] 

A. adj. That coalesces; coalescing; growing 
together, combining. 

1655 I. Vaucuas Sréex Scint. u. 168 For coalescent by 
that band We are His body grown. 1765 W. Warp £ss. 
Grammar 161 ‘Vhe characteristic is denoted by the coul- 
escent participle. 1848 Dana Zooph. 276 Branches divari- 
cate, often coalescent. 1872 Nicnotsox Palront. 160 The 
abdominal segments are coalescent. 

B. sé. One who or that which coalesces. 

In modern Dicts. ‘ 

Coa‘l-factor. An intermediate agent between 
coal-owners and ctistomers ; in London formerly 
an officially recognized agent between the coal- 
owner or shipper and the coal-seller. 

1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5344/4 John Carrier of Londou, Cole. 
factor. 1837 Peany Cycl. VIL. 298/1 Regulations .. made 
in June, 1834, at a meeting of the coal-factors in London. 
1861 Mavuew Loud. Labour UL. 245 (Hoppe) Owing tu 
the combination of the coalfactors, no more coals can come 
into the market than are sufficient to meet the demand 
without lowering the price. i 

Coa‘l-field. A serics of strata containing coal 
ovcupying a particular arca 5 the tract of country 
occupied by these strata. 

1813 Baxewett Jutrod. Geol. (18151 177 The series of 
strata existing in one situation is denominated a coal field. 
1846 MCunvocn Acc. Brit. Empire 1854) 1. 599 The coal- 
fields of Durham and Northumherland are adequate to fur- 
nish tbe present annual supply for more than 1340 years. 

Coal-fire. 1. A fire made of coal. 

1656 S. Houaxn Zara (1719) 41 Though anes with 
stubborn wire, I melt in thy coal-fire. 1737 M. Gneex 
Spleen 5 Or o'er coal-fires inclines the head. 1826 J. Sait 
Panorama Sci. & Art 11.330 Common oyster shells to be 
calcined in a good coal-fire. 

+2. (Sce quot.) Ods. 

1669 Woruipce Syst. Agric. (1682) 323 A Cole-fire, is a 
parcel of Fire-wood set up for sale or use, containing whe 
it is burnt a Load of Coals. . 

Coa‘l-fish. A fish (Aferlangus or Pollachius 
carbonarius, or Gadus vtrens), allied to the Cod, 
so called from the dusky pigment which tinges tts 
skin, and soils the fingers like moist coal. Found 
in the Northern Scas, and caught for food. (It 
has many local names ; in U.S. called pollock.) 

3603 Breton Packet Lett, Wks. (1879) 24 (D.) Cole-fish 
and poore-John I haue no need off. 3744 Preston Zetland 
in Pail. Trans. XLII. 6 In the Sea they catch Cod.. 
Cole-fish, Flukes, Trouts, etc. 1835 Sir J. Ross V. W. Pass. 
xli. 547 Consisting chiefly of small cod and coalfish. 1887 
West Shore 43: The black cod, formerly called ‘ coal-fisb’, 

Coal-fitter: see Coan 16. 

Coa‘l-gas. The mixture of gases produced by 
the destructive distillation of coal, consisting 
mainly of carburetted hydrogen ; purified of some 
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COAL-HEAVER. 


of its ingredients, it is the conmou yas used for 
lighting and heating purposes. 

1809 B. Cooke in Nicholson Fraé. Mat. Phi. X XU. 145 
(title) On the advantages of Coal Gas Lights. 1833 N. 
Arxort Péysics II. 247 Oil gas, which contains about twice 
as mucli carbon as the coal gas, gives ulso about twice as 
much light. 

Coa'l-heaver. +a. A labourer who unloaded 
coals from ships by heaving them from one stage 
to another. (oés.) b. A labourer employed in the 
moving or carrying of coal. 

1763 Grit. Mag. 1V. 555 A horrid murder. .cominitted on 
a poor old coul-heaver. 2776 Anam Ssirn HW. NV. Toa. x. 109 
Coal-heavers. .exercise a trade which in hardship. .almost 
equals that of colliers. 1847 Ans. Smitu Chr. Tadpole ix. 
(1879) 93 Burly coulheavers. 1861 Maviriw Lond. Labour 
HEE. 268 \Hoppe) ‘he coalheavers, properly so called, are 
now no longer known in the trade .. Fornierly the coals 
were delivered from the holds of the ships by the labourers 
shovelling them on to a series of stages, raised one above 
the other tll theyultimately reached the deck. 1884 Ties 
4 Feb. 7.1 His cousins .. were coal-heavers in Paris, 

So Coa-l-heaving 723/. sé. 

1704 Lond, Gaz. No. 4019's A tall raw-bon'd Man. .often 
Eiployed a Coal-Heaving in the River. 1884 7imes 
4 Feb.7% The Auvergnats .. hold a sort of monopoly of 
coal-heaving..in Paris. 

Coa'l-heugh, -hew. ‘Sv. Also 6-7 -heuch(e, 
8 -hugh. [f. CoaL+ Heven.] A coal-pit: perh. 
originally one open to the surface or excavated in 
the side of a slope or bank. 

1592 Sc. ders, 12 Jas. V1 (1597) $146 ‘The wicked crime 
of setting of fire in Coal-heuches. 1653 R. Baituir Dis. 
swasive Viud. (1655) 21 This, to me, was but to nove from 
one errour to another, from the lime-pit to the coal-hengh, 
1708 J. Cuamurrbaynn Sf. Gt Brit. u. un v. (2743) 412 
bia Colehughs. 1725 Srracuryin PAC. Sans. XN NIL 
397 They land itvas at many Coalhews in the Country) on 
Girly Backs. 1822 Sco1t /’trate v, Wherefore should not 
aw coal-hengli be found out in Zetland as well as in Fife? 
a 1h Grorck S'rogr. 4 Pov. ix. iv. (1881) 422 Had Dr. 
-Adam Sinith been born in the coal-hews. 

Coa‘l-hole. 

1. Asmall store-place for coals; a coal-cellar ; 
also, the store-place for fuel in a ship. 

1661-2 Preys Diary & Feb, All the day with the colliers 
removing the coles out of the old cole hole into the new one. 
1797 ltt: Jacohin No.1 She whipp'd two female 'prentices 
to death, And hid them in the coal hole. 1855 Macavtay 
Mist. Eng. WE. 657 Fhe types were flung into the coalhole. 
1859 Ssuves Self f/elp 13 He would give hin his Passage 
if he would trim the coals in the coal-hole of the steamer. 

+ 2. The place in a furnace for the admission of 
coal. 

264x FRexcut Disti/é.iii. (2652 83 It must be foure [spans] 
high ; one for the Ash-hole, anotber above the grate to the 
middle Coal-hole. 

3. Sometimes loosely used for the flap-covered 
hole in a pavement opening into a eoal-cellar. 

Coa‘l-hood, -hoodie. Also 7 cole-hooding, 
y cole-hood, -head, coaly-hood. [f. Coar+ 
Hoop, in reference to its black head.] A local 
name of the Blackcap and Coal-tit; “sometimes 
applied also to other birds: see quots. 

1684 Sipparv Scotia Must, 22(Jam.) Junco, avis capite 
nigro, cole-hooding dicta. 1818 Hoca Mrozwnie o” Bodsbeck 
{, 208\ Jam.) Wac'’s me... that ever I suld see the colehood 
take the laverock’s place. 1825-79 Jasunson, Coal-hoodie, 
the Black-headed Bunting, d/varus. 1847-78 Hactiwet, 
Coat-hood, a bullfinch. IH’'est. 1885 Swainson Provinc. 
Names Birds 24 Coal hoodie (North Riding |, the Blackcap. 
/bid. 33 Coal or Coaly hood (Scotland), the Cole ‘Titmouse. 

Coa'l-house. A building or covered-in place 
for storage of coal. 

ny Bonner used the one belonging to his palace as a 
place of confinement during the Marian persecution (2553- 
58); whence many contemporary and historical allusions. 

1555 Puiror in Strype Eccé. Meo. HA. App. xlix. 159 
Synce I came to the bishops coalhowse, I have been six 
fia In examination, 1563-87 Foxe A. & M/. (1596) 1875/1 
‘Then was she caried into the Colchouse, and searched for 
Bookes, 3654 Trapp Conon, Fob iti, 18 Martyrs, kept 
fast shut up in Lollards Tower, in the Bishop of Londons 
cole-house. 1732-8 Neat //ist, Purit. (1822) 1.93 Bonner 
.. ordered him first into the stocks in his coal-house and 
fron thence to Smithfield. 188: Chicago Times 16 Apr., 
‘The company is constructing a depot bullies, coal houses, 
and tanks at Leaf River, 

Coalier, obs. f. CoLuizr. 

Coa‘lified, A9/. a. nonce-wd. Turned into coal. 

1818 Ann. Rey. 2817 Chron, 511 In one place is seen a 
coalified tree, if | may use the word. 

Coaling (kélig), v2. sé. [f. Coat v. +-1NG1.] 

+1. Conversion iuto charcoal. Obs. 

1603 Carew Cornwall 21a, Copswoods ., imployed to 
coaling for blowing of Tynne. 1725 Brice’s Wkly, (Exeter) 
Frnt, 25 Sept. A large Coppice, fit for Coaling or Faggot. 
Wood. 1770 PrirstLey Charcoal in Phil. Trans. LX. 212. 

2. Taking in of coal (by a steam-ship, etc.). 

ee Athenzum 14 May 633/3 The necessity for frequent 
coaling. 

3. Supplying with coal. 

1888 ie ke Dec., The coal-porters will strike and 
stop the coaling of the as statious.. he coaling of London. 

4. attrib, and Comb.,as coating base, place, station, 
a port specially fitted out and used for supplying 
steam-ships with coal; also + coaling-money (see 
quot.). 

1708 J.C. Compl. Colfer (1845) 31 A Piece or Guiuea, to 
Drink the good Suceess of the Cait is called their 
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Coaling-Money. 1870 Ecko 9 Nov., The use of the road- 
stead as a coaling station is not very conspicuous. , 1880 
C. M. Mason Forty Shires 10 Stockton..isa ship-building 
and poaliey place. 1884 Ax, Reg. 261 The coaling stations 
on the road to Australia. 

Coalise, -ize (kéualaiz), v. {a. F. coalise-r, 
f. coalition, after analogy of some words in -éser.] 
To enter into, or form, a coalition. Hence Co-al- 
ised f/. a. [= F. coalisé], Covaliser, (Chiefly 
in reference to the coalition of European Powers 
against the first French Kepublic.) 

1794 Lp. Suerriecp in Le. Auckland's Corr. (1862) 111, 
224, I called on all my old friends, the new coalisers, but did 
uot see one of them. 1837 Cariyte fr. Rev. ui. au. ii, 
Europe seems coalising itself again. /6f4. 1. un viii, 
The coalised Kings threaten us; we hurl at their feet, as 

age of battle, the Head ofa King. 1837 THacreray Car- 
iyde's Fr. Kew., Coalized Kings made war upon France. 
1859 Sat, Kev. VIL. 118/1 The coalized monarchs. ’ 

Coalish (kéwlif*, a. [f Coan sd, +-184.] Some- 
what like coal; + like a glowing coal, fiery. 

1566 Drant Marl. Hterim. k viij, Their visage. -y blackte 
with colishe smeare. 1686 Goan Celes!. Bodies wt. xiv. 351 
The Smaller Meteors looked red and coalish. 

Coalite kdwalait;, @ (ad. L. coalit-us, pa. 
pple. o descére.] Grown together: said of 
parts which are normally distinct. 

3826 Kinay & Sp. /utomol. xlvii. (2828) 1V. 397 Head and 
Trunk coalite. 1848 Proc. Berw, Nat. Club VN. 299 Ex. 


ternal to the maxill, and probably coalite with them, {are} 
twodelicate organs. 

t+Coralite, v. Os. [f. L. coalit- ppl. stem of 
coalesecre.) tntr.and trans. Yo form into a coal- 
ition ; to combine, unite. Hence Co-alited pola. 

1735-8 Botincuroke On Parties xix. (R.), Let the friends 
of hberty.. continue to coalite. 1791 Burke ps, Whigs 
Whs. VIE. 335 Time has, by degrees, blended and coalited 
the conquered with the conquerors. 

Coalition! kowali-fon). fad. L. coalilion-em, 
sb. of action f. coalescére to CoaLesce. (In mod. 
Fr.: not in Cotgr.1611.) Originally = coalescence ; 
but now commonly distinguished and used as in 4.) 

tl. The growing together of parts, coalescence. 

1612 Brerewoop Lang. 4 Relig. xxv. 223 The Deity and 
Humanity, by coalition becoming one nature in Christ. 
1667 Doyte Orig. Formes & Qual., The Coalition of several 
Corpuscles into one visible Body. 1767 Goocu Treat. 
Wounds \, 104 The urine, running out of the wound when it 
happens to penetrate the pelvis of the kidney, may prove 
an obstacle to its coalition. 

2. Union into one mass or body; combination. 

1620 Br. J. Kina Serm. 17 Sion and Jerusalem .. by an 
casie Coalition in Scripture... may stand for one, 1656 ‘T'Rarp 
Coun, 2 Cor, vi, 13 Water and oil violently shaken together 
may scem to mingle, but..there #5 no coalition. | 18 
Werewett in ‘Todhunter stec. H's. Writings (1876) EL. 182, 
Pam puzzled to combine these .. without so much coalition 
of vowels as will startle your readers. 1864 LowEn. Fire. 
side Trav. 7 Vhey come within each other's sphere of 
attraction, and, with instantaneous coalition, form a new 
product. ; 

3. Union, combination, fusion (of parties, prin- 
ciples, interests, etc.). 

3645 How Lett, (1 5°) II. 20 A scorned, squandered 
edt all the carth over, being ever since eas ie of any 
coalition or reducement into one body politic. 699 Lut- 
tReLL Mricf Rel. (1857) IV. 473 The old East India coin- 
pany have agreed this day to a resolution for a coalition 
with the new company. 1779 81 JouNson Z. /., Pes 
Wks. EV. 73 That coalition a ineials which makes the 
happiness otk country. ; ; ol 

esp. in politics. An alliance lor combined action 
of distinct parties, persons, or states, without per- 
manent incorporation into one body. 

1715 H. Castceton (/tée), An Essay towards a Coalition 
of Parties in Great Britain, 1736 Rounxcuxoxe Patriot. 
(1749) 250 A great advance towards this union was the coa- 
lition of parties. 1749 Lo. Aucktann Corr. (2862) IIE. 220, 
I am sick of coalitions, veel) military or ministerial. 18a 
TY. Jevrenson Autobrog, Wks, 1859 I. 204 Leading Patriots 
. sensible of the necessity of effecting a coalition e mutual 
sacrifices. 1858 Froupe //ist, Eng. I. xvii. 473 The im- 
possibility, of a genuine coalition between Cloeiee and 

‘rancis, 1866 Lp. Dexsy in A/orning Star 10 July, A 
Government by coalition implies on the part of those who 
conduct it a greater or less degree of sacrifice of individual 
principles and opinions for the purpose of obtaining extended 
political strength, and there is always something repugnant 
to the feelings of Englishmen in any sacrifice of principle for 
the sake of political power. 

b. attrid. 

18r7 Coreripce Lay Serm. 422 That Coalition system 
in Christianity, for the expression of which theologians have 
invented or a Ue Bowe the term Syncretisni. 385: Hr. 
Martineau //ist, Peace (1877) 11. 1v. xii. 28 The King’s 
desire was for a coalition ministry. F 

Ifence Coali-tional, of or pertaining to a coa- 
lltion. Coali-tioner, one who forms or belongs 
to a coalition. Coali-tioning, the forining of a 
coalition, Coalitionist, an adherent or supporter 
of a coalition. 

178s (title), Coalitional Rencontre Anticipated, a Poetical 
Dialogue, 18:8 Lyxon Let. in Moore Life (1866) 380 But 
compare him with the coalitioner Fox and the pensioner 
Burke. 1850 Caruyte Latter-d. Pamph. i. 11 ‘AN fighting 
and campaigning and coalitioning .. is hopeless and supers 
fluous. 1784 (ti#/e), The Coalitionist. 1807 W. ‘Tavtor in 
Robberds Afem. I]. 197 The county sends two coalitionists. 
1864 Realut 30 Mar. 4 Never had a band of Ministers a 
greater chance of conciliating a lasting popularity than the 
Coalitionists of 1839, 


COALMOUSE. 


+ Coalition 2. Oés. [f. L. *coal#?. je stem of 
coalére to sustain ornourish together; but in quot. 

1655 possibly referring to L. coaditus communion, 

fellowship, f. coalescére: see prec.] (See quots.) 

@ 1655 Vines Lord's te (1677) 213 The Lord's Table [is] 
for further coalition an growth, 16§6 Buount Glossogr., 
Coalition, a nourishing or increasing together. 

Coalless (kéwljlés), a. -[f. Coat 56. + -LESS.] 
Without coal ; destitute of coal, 

1862 R. Patterson Ess. /list. § Art 207 Wood for fuel, 
so indispensable in a coalless country. 1883 Standard 
a /3 Strata..older than the carboniferous, and coalless. 

oallier, obs. form of CoLiier. 

Co-ally’. [f. Co-+ALLy s6.] (See quot.) 

1828 Wesster, Co-ad/y, a joint ally; as, the subject of a 
co-ally, Aca, 

So Co-allied f/. a. 

1740 Warburton Dit. Legat. Ded. to Jews, Such Civil 
society can never .. honourably act with a total disregard to 
that co-allied Religion, which they profess to believe. 

Coally, dial, f. Cotnie, sheep-dog. 

Coa'l-man. 

1. A man who has to do with coal: +a. coal- 
miner; b. coal-seller; ¢. coal-porter or heaver. 

1582 IVilis § Juv. N. C. (2860) 91 Havinge consideracion, 
as well upon poore husbandmen..as upon colemen, and 
other poore of the parishe. WA Reflex, upon Ridicule 26 
The Mercer and the Coal-Man. 1820 Cranse Borough 
xxiv, Of rent-day charges aud of coalman’s bills. 1840 
Tuackeray Catherine viii, He carried on the business of.. 
small-coalman. ; 4 

2. A coal-ship or collier. nonce-use. 

1881 Daily Tel. 28 Jan., The immortal Captain Cook had 
served his time aboard a coalman. 

Coa‘l-measure. ; 

1. A measure for measuring coal. 

2. +a. A thickness, bed, or stratum of coal 
obs... b. pl. Geol.) The whole of the series of 
rocks formed by the seams of coal and the in- 
tervening strata of clay, sandstone, ete, in a 
coal-field, constituting the upper division of the 
carboniferous formation. Also a/trié. [Referring 
evidently to the long-established practice of 
naming the different seams of a coal-field by their 
measure or thickness: ef. quot. 1663.) 

(1665 1). Dentey Metallum Martis (1854128 The names, 
and partly the nature of every measure, or parting of each 
cole .. the three uppermost measures are called the white 
Measures .. the next measure, is the shoulder-cole, the toe 
cole, the foot-cole, the yard-cole.) /éfd. 39 The manner of 
the cole-veins orimeasures in these parts, 1832 De ta Becne 
Geol. Man, 321 ‘Vhe vegetables .. discovered in the coal 
measures, 1863 Ramsay PAys. Geog. 39 Beds of coal are 
humerous (whence the name Coal-measures, originally de- 
rived from the miners, 1867 W. W. SsvtH Coal & Coal. 
minting 35 The whole of the coal-measure ferns are extinct. 

Coal-meter. One who measures or weighs 
coal; formerly an official of the corporation of 
London appointed to superintend the measuring 
of the coal brought into the London market. 

1648 C. Wacker //ist, /uudepend. 1. 170 A Cole-meter’s 
place worth 200/. per annum. 1724 Lond. Gas. No. 6274/6 
Vhey intend to Lett by Lease the Place of one of the : 
Sea-Coal-Meeters of this City. 1766 Esick London IV. 
328 These 15 coal-meters have each four deputies or under 
coal-meters. 1861 Mavunw Lond. Labour 111. 260 The 
coalmeters weigh the coals on board ship. They are em. 
ployed by a committee of coalfactors and coalmerchants, 
The cominittee is elected by the trade. 

Coalmie: see CoLmry, a fish. 

Coa'l-mine. <A mine in which coal is worked 
or dug, a coal-pit or colliery. 

3613 Lanc. & Chesh. Wills (1884) 159 The yssues .. of one 
Cole myne. 1853 W. Grecory /norg, Chene. 156 The fright. 
ful accidents. .s0 common in coal-mines, 

So Coal-miner, Coal-mining. 

3639 R. Junius Sinne Stigmatiad 295 Like..Coleminers 
B cee the candles burning blew, tells the dampe commeth. 
1854 Eucycl. Brit. VI. 123/1 The uninitiated in coal 
mining. 1880 4/2)", Nound No. 55.102 Coal-miners are 
under inspection. 1887 7rmes (weekly ed.) 30 Sept. 13/4 ‘The 
extent of the coal-mining industry in Great Britain, 

Coalmouse, colemouse (ké«]maus). Forms: 
1 colnmiase, 5-6 colmose, 6 cold-, 7 col-, 7~ 
colemouse. [ME. colmose:—OE. colmdse (corr. 
to MDu. hoolméze, Du. hoolmees, MUG. kolemeise, 
G. kohimeise), {. col Coan (in reference to its dark 
colour) + mase (OMG. meisa:—WGer. maisa), a 
name including several species of little birds, chielly 
ofthe genus Parus: see Mose. After the latter 
became obs. as a separate word, it was corrupted 
to mouse; cf. Tiv-movse. Still very commonly 
spelt colemouse.) A bird, Paris ater; also called 
Coal (or Cole) Titmouse. 

€xo00 /ELFRric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 133 Bardioriotus, 
colmase. arose Voc. ibid. 260 Perna, colmase. c¢ 1533 
Dewes /atrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 912 The coldmouse, da mes- 
Sange. 1542 Booror Dyetary xv. (1870) 270 Tytmoses, col- 
moses and wrens. 1609 C. Butter Fem, Mon. vii. (1623) 
Qj, The great Titmouse (wbich of his colly head and breast 
some call a Colemouse) is a very harmefull Bird. 1774 G. 
Winte Seddorne xli, 106 The blue titmouse, or nun, the 
cole-mouse, the great black-headed titmouse, the marsh 
titmouse. 1829 J. L. Knapp Zrad. Nat. 168 ‘That little dark 
species the ‘coal’, or ‘colemouse’, 1862 Jouxs Bret. Birds 
Index, Cole Tit or Cole Mouse. 1874 YArgrit Brtt, Birds 
ced. 4) E. 489 Coal ‘Titmouse or Coal-Mouse, 


COAL-OWNER, 


“In earlier times the same name was sometimes 
used to translate L. e/cedo, from error as to the 
latter. (Cf. Hatcyoyx, Mew.) 

1440 Promp, Parv. 88 Colmose, byrde, akedo. ¢1450 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 562 Adceds, a colmose [a wodewale]. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 72 A collemase, alceds, 


Coa‘l-owner. The owner of a colliery. 

1676 Honcsox in PAiL. Trans. X1. 764 The waters that.. 
cost our Coal owners so much to be quit of them. 1710 

LutrreLe Srief Red. (1857) VI. 596 The coal owners at 
Newcastle. 1832 Baspace Aceon. Manuf. xxxi. 314 In the 
north of England a powerful combination has long existed 
among the coal-owners. 

Coal-perch: see Coat 16. 

Coa'l-pipe. (Locally used in the following 
senses.) £. A very thin seam or ‘ scare’ of coal. 

1851 Coal.trade Terms Northumbld. §& Durh. 15. 1885 
Borings § Stukings (North. Eng. Instit. Min. Eng.) 308 
Blue seamy parting, with some scares of coal or coal pipes. 

2. See quots. (Not used in Newcastle district.) 

1867 W. W. Syru Coal & Coal-mining 30 Sigillaria 
stems.. based close upon the seam of coal.. are upt to drop 
out without warning, in a mass weighing from a few cwts, 
toaton. They are thus commonly known as bell-moulds, 
coal-pipes, or cauldron-bottoms, 1873 Dawson Harth & 
aan vi. 141 They usually consist of an outer cylinder of 
coal representing the outer bark, while the space within, 
once occupied by the inner bark and wood is filled with 
sandstone .. ‘hese fossil stumps are not uncommon in the 
roofs of the coal-seams. In some places they are known to 
the miners as ‘coal-pipes’, and are dreaded by them in 
consequence of the accidents which occur froin their sud- 
denly fatling. 

Coal-pit (koulpit). p 
1. A place where charcoal is made. 
Cass 

1023 Charter Cnut in Cod. Dipl. IV. 27 Ford be husel- 
holtze on collpytt: of collpyttz on swealewan hlypan, ¢ 1275 
Death 242 in O, E. Misc, 183 His eye-puttes, as a _colput 
deep ant gret. c1qgo Nom. in Wr.-Witlcker Voc. 718 far, 
a bronde; ¢écio, a colpytte; fala, a fagot. 1577 tr. Bud: 
linger’s Decades (1592) 691 Nestorius willing to auoide a 
colepit, fell into a time kill.. wherby is ment, that in 
auoyding a lesse error, he fell into a greater. 1828 WEBSTER, 
Coalpit .. in America, a place where charcoal is made. 

a. A pit or mine where coal is dug. 

(Cf. r2qx Newminster Chartul. (Surtees) 202 Sicut fos- 
satum descendit in Colepeteburn.] 

1447 [udenture in Script. tres Dunedn. (Surtees) App. 313 
The colepit in Trillesden, and alsathe colepit in Spennyng- 
more. 1575 Laue. Wilds 11.112 Whereas I have a lease .. 
of too cole pittes. ¢ 1610 Sir J. Metvie Jer. (1735) 17 An 
old Coal-pit which had taken fire. 162: Burton Amat. Aled. 
u. iii. 1. i, Such as worke day and night in Cole-pits, 1773 
Barsarp in PAIL Trans. LAU. 218 The shaft of a coal- 
pit, which. .had been sunk to the depth of sixty yards. 

attrib. 1776 Witnerine Brit, Plants (1796) H1. 302 On 
coalpit banks near Stourbridge. 1859 Edin, Rev. CLIX. 303 
The dismal chapter of coal-pit life, 

Hence + Coal-pitter, a pitman. 

1720 Lond. Gaz. No, 5818/4 Jolin Proud, of Sunderland... 
Coal- Pitter. 


Coal-porter. A man who carries coal from 
a vessel to a wharf, unloads a coal-truck at a rail- 
way station, or, generally, carries coal from the 
place of unloading to customers. 

1834 Poor Law Commiss. 1st Rep. (1885) 199 ‘The Coal- 
porters earn a great deal. 1889 Daily News 5 Dec. 6/2 
‘The whole of the coal porters employed in the gas works 
are also sending in their notices. 1889 Sa/. Az. 14 Dec. 
672 If the gas-workers’ and the coal-porters’ union have their 
way. 

+ Coal-pot. Sc. Os. In 6 colpot, -pat. [f. 
colle CoaL+ Por, round decp hole or excavation, 
as in Zeal-fot, etc.] = Coal-pit, 

1535 Lynprsay Satyre 1809 In the Colpots of Tranent. 
1572 Diurn, Occurr. 262 The regentis horsinen .. brak all 
colpat wyndaris..sua that the said burgh should not be 
servit in elding. 

Coa‘l-sack, 1. A sack to carry coal in, 

1632 Massincer City Afadaue ww. iii, A coal-sack for a 
winding-sheet. 1638 Forv Kancées 1. ii, Let me be buried 
in a coal sack, 1854 H/udi Improv. Act 52 Penalty for 
using undersized coal-sacks. J 

2. A name given to patches in the Milky Way 
distinguished by extraordinary blackness, owing 
to the absence of even dim stars ; esp. to one near 
the Southern Cross, formerly called also the Black 
Magellanic Cloud. 

1870 Proctor Other Worlds than Ours xi. 264 In the 
southern Coal-sack there are minute telescopic stars. 1879 
Newcoms & Hoven Astron. 415 Vacant spaces in it [Milky 
Way] which the navigators call coal-sacks, 

Coa‘l-scuttle. 

1. A receptacle for holding a supply of coal for 
a fire; a coal-box, coal-scoop. 

@ 1825 Forsy Voc. East Ang. 1.72 Coal-hod .. otherwise 
called the eoal-scuttle. 1832 Bassace Econ. Manuf. i. (ed. 
3)11 Carts loaded with old tin kettles and worn-out coal. 
skuttles, ¢1895 Lytton A aéobiog. in Life (1883) I. 128 No 
companion visited me, save the servant with my meals or 
the coal-scuttle. 

2. Coal-sculile bonnet: 2 woman’s bonnet re- 
sembling an inverted coal-box of the scoop type, 

usually projecting much heyond the face. 

1839 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxiti, Miss Snevellici.. glanced 
from the depths of her coal-scuttle straw bonnet at Nicho- 
las. 1867 Miss Brappon Kun fo Earth Wl. xi. 220 A 


pretty face never looked prettier than when dimly seen in 
the shadowy depths of a coal-scuttle bonnet. 
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Coa'lsey. <A name given in some localities to 
the Coal-fish, in others to its fry. [Sey or sye is 
given by Jamicson as = coal-fish ; cf. SEATH.] 

1836 Yarrece Brit. Fishes (1841) IL. 251 At Newcastle 
the fry are called Coalsey; and, when 12 inches long, 
Poodlers. 1838 Proc. Serw. Nat. Clab |. No. vi. 173 
Coal-fish .. When young it is called with us the Poddie .. 
when full grown the Coad-sey, or Black Cond-sey. 

Coal.-staff, obs. variant of co/e-, CoWL-sSTAFF. 

+ Coal-stone. Obs. a. Stone associated with 
coal. b. ‘A sort of eannel-coal’ (J.). 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 11 An Outburst or ap- 
pearance of such Stone ias we call Coal-stone’, «1728 
Woonwarp ges Coalstone flames easily and burns freely, : 
but holds and endures the fire much longer than coal. 

Coal-tar. A thick black viscid liquid, which 
is one of the products of the destructive distillation 
of bituminous coal. It is a compound of many 
different substances, chicfly hydroearbons ; and out 
of its constituents are obtained paraffin, naphtha, 
benzene, creosote, the aniline or coad-far colours, cte. 

1785 A.Cocirane (¢/¢/e), Account of the qualities and uses 
of Coal Tar, and Coal Varnish. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. 
«il musent. 77 Coal-tar Gas..is the common gas, so much in 
use in all towns of any consequence in this empire. 1840 
R. Dana Bef JJast xxxv. 134 Ringbolts..were blackened 
with coal-tar, 1868-77 Watrs Déct, Chem. V.670'The more 
volatile portion of coal-tar, called Zig4t-of/ or coal-naphtha, 
consists mainly of benzene and its homologues .. Coal-tar 
has also acquired great value as the source of aniliue-colours, 
and of phenol, picric acid, ete. 

Coa‘l-tit, coal tittmouse. [see CoaL- 
novsk, Trr, After the corruption of cof eSmase to 
colentouse, the latter was often, for perspicnity's 
sake, expanded to coad-téémouse, which again has 
been recently shortened to coa/-t/¢.] <A bird, the 
same as CoAL- MOUSE. 

[1657 S. Purcitas ol. Flying-Jus. 125, 1 mean the great 
Titmouse called a Colmouse. 1688 R. Houme -frwvoury n. 
243/1 The Bird Cole-Mouse..we in our Conntrey call ‘Vitti. 
mous or Mop.] 1777 Pexnxant Zood. 1812) FE. 535 The heud 
of the cole titmouse 1s bl 1795 Catal. Zoolog, Musenne 
Oxford St. 16 Cole Titmouse. 1826 Bewick Arif, Lirds 
(ed. 6) 1, 278 Coal ‘Titmouse. 1843 Jenny Cycl, XNYV. 3/2 
The Great ‘Tit ..the Coal Tit ..and the Bearded ‘Tit are 
Britisb. /é/d, The Coal-Titmouse.. and the Marsh ‘Tit- 
mouse all resort at times to buildings. 1845 YAaKRLLL Brit. 
Birds \ed. 2) 1.369 Cole-Tit. = 

Co-a'ltitude. -fstron. [f Co- 44 ALtituvE.] 
The complement of the altitude. 

1833 Herscuen stron. i. 62 The co-altitude of the pole. 
1867-77 G. CiiamBers Astron. v1. vi. 699 ‘Whe coaltitude is 
the mean of their N. P. D.’s (North Polar Distances]. 

Coa‘l-viewer. A mining engineer who makes 
coal-mines his special study. 

(1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 31 Your Viewer .. who is 
to take charge of a regular working of the colliery.]__ 1797 
Curr (¢7t/e), The Practical Coal Viewer and Engine Builder's 
Companion. 1840-56 S.C. Brees Gloss. Cid Eng. 109 
Coal, or colliery viewers. 1876 Pace dd. Te.rt-bh. Geol.xiv. 

Coa'l-whipper. One who raises coal out of a 
ship’s hold by means of a pulley: see qnot. 1880. 

1836-9 Dicxess SA. Boz, Steant Excursion (D.', At the 
appearance of the coal-whippers and ballast-heavers. 1861 
Mavnew Lond. Labour WU. 39 ‘The lodgings here are occu. 
pied by dredgers, ballast-heavers, coal-whippers. 1880 I. 
Gosman Past Events (Newc,-on-T'yne 1881) 129 An appa- 
ratus for rapidly discharging vessels laden with coal. ‘This 
coal-whipper is intended to be fixed on the deck of the vessel. 

So Coa‘l-whipping v4/. 5d. 

1861 Mavurw Loud. Labour VW. 93 He had met with an 
accident..which prevented him from following coul-whip- 
ping any longer. 1887 KR. Newman in Charity Organisation 
Kev. July 275 Coal-whipping..has now all but ceased. 

Coa'l-work. 
+1. Drawing in carbon or crayon. Oés. 

1651 G. Damier Ecloy, Let, You may iudge Draughts 
sometimes in Cole-Works, to hit the Naturalitie of Lines 
Studied by finer Pencils. 

2. A place where coal is worked or mined; a 
colliery. Usually a/. (Cf. tvonworks.) 

1665 D. DupLey Metaddum Martis (1854) 8 Often fals the 
cole-works on Fire .. flaining out of the Pits. 1710 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4705/1 Owners of the Coal-Works. 1853 D. Lax- 
DALE in Pharmac, Frud. XV. 127 Manager of a coal-work. 

So Coa‘l-worker, a coal-miner. Coa‘l-working, 
a place where coal is worked, a colliery. 

1726 Lond.Gaz. No. 6438/2 William Clarke. .a Coalworker. 
1838 Penny Cycl. X1. 149/2 In the practical department of 
coal-working, geology can as yet render little aid. 1862 
Anstep /fungary & Transylv. 124 (L,) At last we reached 
the coal-workings, and a more deserted, melancholy-looking 
place for a mine I have never seen, 

Coaly (kali), a. [f Coan 5é.+-y, Cf. CoLty.] 

1. Abounding in coal; covered or charged with 
coal or coal-dust. 

1592 WrrLey Armoric 104 Black colie smith, 1628 Mitton 
Vac, Exerc. 98 Of utmost Tweed. .Or coaly Tyne, or ancient 
hallowed Dee, 1865 Dickens AZut. Fr. Il. 187 The coaly 
.. little steamboat, 1888 Young Afistley 11, vi, 82 Around 
each pit was grouped its little coaly village, 

2. Of the nature of coal; carbonaceous. 

1594 Plat Fewell-ho. Divers New Exper. 33 A blacke 
and hard cotie crust upon it. 161x Corcr., Charbonnesque, 
coalie, of coales, 1854 H. Miter Footfr. Creat. x. (1874) 
186 A mere coaly film. 1862 Dana Jan. Geol. 74 Coaly 
shale, containing coaly impressions or impregnations. 

3. Of the colour of coal; coal-black. 

1565 Gotvinc Ovid's Met. 1. (1593) 44 A colie colour. 
1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 440 Vpon thy face let coaly 


COAPTATION. 
Rauens swarme. 1849 Taif’s Mag. XVI.217 The moveless 
coaly eye. : 

Coaly, -ey \kéouli), 5. colloy. [combines sb. 
use of prec. with dim. forms in -y; cf. drichy, 
chummnty.) A coal-heaver. 

1860 1/2 3. Round No. 55. 119 The coalies..tonch their 
sou'westers to him as he glides about. 1889 Daily Jv. 
27 Aug. 5/4 The strike .. has now extended to all the river- 
side employés, including ‘ coaleys *, ‘lumpers’, stevedores. 

Co-ambassador, co-amiable, etc.: see Co-. 

+Coame, vw. Ods. [app. related to CHaum in 
same sense; phonetic history obseure: see also 
Coane] zxtv. To split into fissures, gape open. 

1577 13. Goocs fleresbach's {1 usb. (1586) 105 b, ‘The squared, 
and the rounde .. timber, doth coame and gape, specially 
the round, because it is fuller of pithe, and therefore renteth 
and coameth in every place. /éi¢. 198 b, The Cedar, the 
Eben, and the Olive tree, doe never Onnie hor coante. 

Coame, obs. f. Coox soot. 

Coaming (kéwmin). Naet. Also 7 comming, 
7-8 coming, 8 cooming, 9 combing. [Origin 
uncertain ; some identify it with comding, a spell- 
ing oecasionally found in modern usc, but not 
supported by early evidence.] 

In f/.: The raiscd borders about the edge of the 
hatehes and seuttles of a ship, which prevent water 
on deck from rnnning below. 

1611 Cotcr., lidesores, two beaimes that runne along the 
hatches of a shippe, and with the Trauersins make a long 
square hole, whereat the ship-boat is let downe into the 
hold; our ship-wrights name then, Comings, or Carling». 
1626 Cart, Surin Aceéd, Vag. Seamer 11 “Lhe hatches, the 
hatches way, the holes in the commings. 1762 Waison in 
PAIL Trans. LI. 629 Lightning, which .. made several 
holes between the coontings of the hatclies and the deck. 
1835 Marrvar Jac. Faiths. xi, Sitting down ou the coum- 
ings of the hatchway. 1865 Daly Yel. 14 Apr, With 
combings and finishings of hard pine. 1883 G.C. Davirs 
Noxfolk Breads xxv.(1884) 188 Flying along with the wind 
abeam, and the water up to the coumings of the well. . 

b. Coaming-carlings: ‘those timbers that in- 
close the mortar-beds of bomb-vessels, and whiel 
are called earlings, beeanse they are shifted occa- 
sionally. Short beams where a hatchway is cut’ 
(Smyth Sazlors lM ord-bh.). 

+Goane, Oés. rare. [app. rclated to CHAwy ; 
history obscnre: the form agrees with OE. cdx, 
pa. t. of cévan, Cuixe.] A yap, eleft, chink. 

1584 R. Scor Discor. Witcher. xvi. v. 404 Witches can .. 
come in at a little coane, or a hole in a glasse windowe. 

Co-ange'lical, 2. rare. [f. med.L. co-angelic- 
us +-AL: see Co-.] Associated with the angels. 

1851 Hussey Papal Power ili. 163 The Roman Churcli 
saluted Adrian with the title ‘Coangelical Lord Pope’, 

+ Co:angusta‘tion, Ods.—° [sb. of action f. 
L. coangustd-re to bring into narrow compass. ] 

1681 Biount Glossayr., Coangustation, a making one thing 
strait with another, a making narrow. 1721 in Baitey. 

Co-animate, co-apostate, etc.: see Co-. 

Coape, obs. f. Corr. 

Co-appear, v, rare. [Co- 1.] 
pear together or in conjunction. 
ance, } Co-appari'tion. 

1635 Quartes Aydd. u. i. (1718) 65 Heaven's scornful 
flames and thine can never co-appear. 1655-60 STANLEY 
Hist. Philos, (1701) 64/1 The Co-apparition of wandering 
Stars. /did. 465/2 The co-apparition of Planets. 1697 J. 
Serjeant Solid Philos. 228 ‘The Co-appearance, Co-exist- 
ence, and .. the Competition of the Contrary Motives. 

Co-apprehend v.: see Co-. ; 

Coapt koapt), v. [ad. late L. coage-are to hit 
together: see Cu- and Art v.) To fit together, 
adapt to each other. 

1. ¢rans, To fit or join together. 

1655-60 StanLey fist. Philos. (1701) §72/1 The Atoms 
concur, cohere, and are co-apted, not by any design, but us 
Chance led them. 1874 tr. Van Suren’s Dis. Genit. Ore. 
37 Accurately coapting the edges of the wound. 

+b. spec. in Geom. Obs, 

1570 Der Math. Pref. 41 The right and absolute way..of 
Coaptyng and ioyning Lines and angles. 1570 Bittixcstey 
Euctid w. def. vit, 111 b, A right lyne is sayd to be coapted 
or applied in a circle, when the extremes or endes therof, 
fall vppon the circumference of the circle. 

+2. To make apt or fitting. Ods. : 

1586 Ferns Slaz. Gentrie 56 A necessary beginning to 
coapt a man to the excellency of eloquence. 

Coa'ptate, v. rare. [f. L. coaftat- ppl. stem 
of coaplare (see prec.): see Co-, and APTATE v.] 

+1. trans. To fit together, coapt. Ods. 

1649 Br. Revxoips /osea v.44 Carpenters..coaptate and 
fit the parts of their work unto ope another. 

2. xiv. Hence Coapta'ting pf/. a. (sonce-use.) 

1853 Kane Grinneli Exp, xliv. (1856) 409 Similar coap- 
tating fragments [of ice] are seen in every direction, 

Coaptation (kouxptéfan). [ad. L. coaplation- 
em fitting together (in Augustine), n. of action f. 
coaplare (see above}: so in mod.F, in sense c.] 
Adaptation or adjustment of things, parts, ctc., to 
each other; fitting together. 

1561 Even A rte Nauig. Pref. C ij, The frame and coapta- 
cion of the bodye of man. 1685 Boyvte Eng. Notion Nat. 
370 The..Co-aptation of the Spring, Wheels, Ballance, and 
other Parts. @ 1748 Broome (J.), The .. judicious coapta- 
tion and ranging of the words. a 1834 Cotertwce Shaks. 
Notes (1849) 83 The coaptation and union of the elements, 


intr. "To ap- 
So Co-appear- 


CO-ARATION. 


+b. asa condition. Obs. 

1614 T. Anams Deoif’s Banguet 2)1 Cohabitation of place 
seekes or niakes coaptation of nmianners. 1688 Norris 
Theory Lovet. ii. 10 A certain connaturality or coaptation 
of the soul to good. i 

c. spec. in Surg. The fitting together or adjust- 
ment of the ends of a fractured bone, setting; the 


replacement of a disloeated honc. 

1783 P. Pott Chirurg. Wks. 1, 377 The general doctrine 
relative to fractures..Coaptation or setting. 1807-26 S. 
Coorer First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 279 The ends of the bone 
may be put into a state of coaptation with the greatest euse. 
3836 Topp Cycf. Anat. L. 448A Fractures .. submitted .. 
to the maintenance of exact co-aptation for months, 

Coapta‘tor. Surg. An apparatus used for co- 
aptation of a fractured bone. (Knight Diet. Afech.) 

Co-aration (kds,4ré'fam>. [Co- 3 a.] Co- 
operative ploughing or tillage, as praetised by 
ancient village communities. 

1883 Seenoum Eng. 1712 Commun. w., iii. 117 (title) The 
open field en of co-aration described in the ancient 
Laws of Wales. /id¢, 121 ‘Team of eight oxen in the co- 
aration, 

\| Coarb (kowarb). Celtic Church, [a. Irish com- 
Aarba.] Successor in an ecelesiastical office, abbot, 
vicar; an order of old Irish nonks (O'Reilly). 

1656 J. Cnatoner in D. King Vale Royadl iw. 21 All such 
goods also, as by the Law should have fallen to the next 
Heir, as Coarbes, the Coroner is to have them [on death of 
a Felou). 1865 MeLavcntan arly Se. Church xxi. 324 
‘The coarb or successor of Coluinba was usually an ecclesi- 
astic of the Irish church. 1878 Mackintosn Crefdiz, Scott, 
}. Introd. 126 In the early Irish church some of the Coarbs 
were women, 1882-3 A. F. Mitcnetcin Schaff Encyel. Relig. 
Anowdl. 11. 1234 The mother-house of Lona and its presbyter 
abbot, the coarb of Columba. 

Tlence Coarb-ship. 

1827 G. Uicaixs Celtic Druids 205 The Coarb-ship de- 
scended to their children. 

Co-a‘'rbiter. [Co- 3b.] Arbiter along with 
another or others. Ilence Co-a'rbitress, a fe- 
male eo-arbiter. Also Co-arbitra'tion. 

1g98 Haxievi Voy. I. 153 The friendly composition made 
-. by the hone. personages .. with the assistance of their 
coarbiters on our part. 1879 J. Toonuntir Adcestis 121 
Persephone, August co-arbitress of Hades’ realm. 

+ Coarct, v. Ods. lorms: 5-6 coart~e, 3-7 
eohart,e, 6-9 coaret. [ad. L. coarct-dre ‘properly 
-arfdre, to press together, contraet, eontine, also 
to compel, constrain, {| Co- + arfare to press close, 
contract, f. @réus confined. See Art v.!, ard cf. 
I’. codrefer_ in Palsgr. and Cotgr. .] 

1. trans. To press or draw together; to com- 
pTess, constriet, contraet, tighten. 

©1420 Pallad. on fiusé. 1.1131 With paper best and Jeest 
are thai coarted. 154§ Kavyotn Byrth Mankynde un. ii. 
52 Alonte..or any such thynges which do coarct and con- 
strayne. /érd¢,, The passage .. [is] coarcted and made nar- 
rower then [it] wolde otherwise be. 1604 T. Wricnt Juss. 1. 
vi. og In all Passions the heart is dilated or coarcted. 

2. To econtine or restrict the action of (a person’ ; 
to eanstrain, coerce. (So in (Ieval Latin =cogo.} 

¢ 1400 Lest. Love (1560! 277 b/2 Vhilke persotis. .not co- 
arted by paining dures openly knowledgeden. ¢ 1430 L.vpc. 
Bochas wi. 1554)70b, Sith no lawe thy person may coarte, 
1540 sict 32 #fen. F717, ¢. 28 §5 Persons of full age. .not 
unlaufully coarctcd. 1610 Dose Pseudo-martyr jor He 
is so farre from coarcting the Popes power, that, etc. 1646 
Gaure Cases Conse. 133 Any such Art whereby himself 
inight be coarctcd or constrained. 1819 Il. Busk Vestriad 
11.537 Coarctcd by your mancipating spell. 

b. Const. fo or inf. 

3420 [see below}. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 68,1 Saul said I 
am coarted therto. ¢ nhs J. Savin Lives Berkeleys (1883) 
IL. 65 The said Countesse compelled and coharted them to 
enseale certaine Indentures. 1926 Aviuirre Parerg. 178 If 
a man coarcts himself to the Extremity of an Act. 

3. Toconfine within narrow limits ; fg.to restrict. 

1522 Sxecton Why not to Court 438 That the hynges 
minde By hym is subverted And so streatly coarted In 
pag tal his tales, 1548 Uvatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Adark 
vii. 52 Coarcted within the very narrow limites of Jewry. 
1628 Coxe Ou Litt, 22a, Of all the estates taile most co- 
arcted or restrained that I finde in our bookes, 

4. To control, restrain, repress. 

1557 Paynet Barclay's Fugurth 47b, He used meruclouse 
good maner in coartyng the sanie faultes. 

b. 70 coart of: to restrain from. 

1430 Lyva. Chron. Troy u1. xxv, For she will not be guided 
by no reyne To be coartcd of her dewe righte. 

Henee Coarcted, Coarct, (-art), ff/. a., 
Coarrcting wd. sh. 

©1420 Pallad, on Hush, xu. 174 That so thai be coart to 
swyinme in sape, Enclude hem. 14.. tr. 7. @ cee 
Cousot. 1. vi, Loue weried {ts not wery, and loue arted is 
not coarted. 1494 Fasyan vn. 567 That no lorde..shuld.. 
lay for his excuse any constraynt or coartynge of his prynce. 
1s30 Pascr. 206/2 Coartyng, efforcement, 1631 QuARLES 
Drv, Poems, Saison (1717) 273 Their haste could give no 
vent To their coarcted thoughts. 

Coarctate (koi ukteit), z. In 5 coartate. [ad. 
L. coarctat-us (coart-), pa. pple. of coarctare to Co- 
Axct.] Pressed close together, compressed, con- 
tracted, confined. In Zot. applied to a compaet 


or dense paniele. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1, 62 The patente magnitude 
felethe by more efficacite the strenzhte of pe moone then a 
see coartate. 31847 Craic, Coarctate, in tany, pressed 
logether. 1866 /'reas, Bot., Coarctate, contracted, drawn 
close together, 188a Syd. Soc. Lex. &V., The retina is said 
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to be coarctate when, owing to the accumulation of fluid 
between it and the choroid, it assumes the form of a funnel, 
extending from the entrance of the optic nerve to the mar- 
gin, or to the remains of the lens. is 

b. Entom, Applied to a pupa enclosed in a 
smooth horny case, which gives no indication of 
the limbs or form of the inseet ; the transformation 
is ealled coarctate metamorphosis. 

1826 Kinsy & Sp. Entomol, (1843) 1.53 Pupa which are 
not excluded from the skin of the larva, but remain con- 
cealed under it, and were hence called by Linnd coarctate 
pupe. 1868 Woon /omes without ff, xxvi. 512 Said to 
undergo a ‘coarctate’ metamorphosis. 1870 Rotieston 
Anim, Life 76 Vhe ‘coarctate’ pupa of many Diptera. 

+ Coarctate, v. Obs. [f. L. coarctat-: see 
pree. and -atE 3.] ¢rans. To press elose together, 
compress, contraet, confine closely ; = Coaxcr, 

Tlence Coarctated pp/. a. = COARCTATE a, 

1620 VeNner Ifa Recta vi. 95 They coarctate the breast. 
2655 Fuccer CA, Af ist. v1.'1845) ILL. 490 Though coarctated, 
having the side aisles excluded, it is one of the best private 
Chappelsin England. 1669 BovteContn. New Exp. 0.(1682) 
22 Air is contained in Bread, but it is so closely coarctated 
therein, that no casie operation can give it a discharge. 

b. fg. To confine, restrict, limit. 

1624 App. Apsor I7rsib. True Ch. 96 It is not to bee taken, 
that wee coarctate the Church within those Prouinces oncly. 
1644 Be. Maxwett /’rerog. Chr. Kings x. 105 An empty 
title. .coarctated and bounded with limits and conditions. 

Coarctation .kuaikta-fan). ee L. coar(c ta- 
tion-em “drawing or pressing together’, 0. of action 
f. coar(eMare to Coancr. Cf mod.F. coarctation.} 

1. The action of compressing tightly or narrowly ; 
cumpression, constrietion, restraint; the faet of 
being so compressed. 

4s Raysotn Syrth Mankynde 54 The which thinges 
may cause such straytnes and coarctation that, etc. 1694 
Phil Frans. XVUUL 227 Courctation of the Veins, whereby 
the refluent Blood is hindred. 1794 G. ADaMs .Vat.g £2f. 
Philos. 1. iv. g4 ‘The force it employs to gain its liberty 
being always proportionable to its coarctation or density. 
1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 87 Many other changes... such 
ure the total scparation of Asia from America, the coarcta- 
tion of the Baltic, | 

Db. now ehiefly in PAys. or Pathol. 

3545 [sce 1}. 1620 Vexner Ita Recta vi.g5 Affected with 
coarctation of the breast, or astriction of tle belly. 1684 
tr, Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 1x. 343 A coarctation and strait 
ness of the Urinary Duct. 1805 A. Caacisce in PArl Trans. 
XCV.8 The gradual coarctation of the cellular canals. 

C. concr. 

3691 Ray Creation 11. (1701) 284 If you straiten the Artery 
«the vessel will notwithstanding continue still to beat below 
or beyond the coarctation. 5 es 

2. Confinement or restrietion as to limits ; limit- 
ation; restriction of action, choice, ete. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. i. § 3 The true bounds and 
limitations, whereby humane knowledge is confined and cir- 
cumscribed; and yet without any such contracting or co- 
arctation, but that, ete. @ 1663 Brasmace (J.}, lection is 
opposed not only to coaction, but also to coarctation, or 
determination to one. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles U1. 1. 80 
Al mater. .brings with it limits and coarctation. 

+ Coarction. Obs. rare. [f Coanct v., after 
acl-fon, cte.: see -10N.] Coarctation, constriction. 

3782 A. Monro Compar, Anat, (ed. 3)7 Nor iy there any 
coarction forming the antrie qwillistr as in the stomach of 
man, — 18 These coarctions give way in the time of birth. 

+ Coarcture. Obs. rare. [f. as prce. + -URE.] 
State of eompression or eontraetion ; coucr. aname 
given by Grew to the neck or eollum of plaits. 

1671 Grew Anat, Plants. iii. § 1 The Coarcture: I can- 
not say of the Root, nor of the Trunk; but .. standing be- 
twixt them, and so being common to them both. /éid. 1. 
ili. § 21 The Sap..in the Root..passing through the inter- 
mediate Coarcture..is entertain’d at last into the Trunk. 

Coard e, obs. f. Corp 56.1 

Co-ardent: see Co- 2. 

+ Coa'rguate, v. Ods.—° [improperly f. L. co- 
argu-ere to refute, convict + -ATE. 

1623 Cockeram Lug. Dict, 1, Reprehend, redarguate, co- 
arguate. 

Co-arra‘nge, v. rare. [Co- 1.] “rans. To 
arrange together or in conjunction (wrth). Tlence 
Co-arrangement, 

1822 ‘T. Tavtorn Apuleius 25 The Jupiter who is co- 
arranged with Neptune and Pluto. 189 Sir W. Hanitton 
Lect, (1877) 1. xvi. 303 A previously decreed coarrangement 
of the supreme Being. 

Coarse (ko-1s), 2. Forms: § cors, corse, 6 
cours, cowrse, (cowarce), 6-8 course, 7 coorse, 
7- coarse. [First found carly in 15th c. No 
eorresp. adj. in Teutonic, Komanic, or Celtic. 
The general spelling down to the 18th c, was 
identical with that of the sb. Course; with that 
word it is still identical in pronunciation, both 
in standard English and in the dialects (e.g. Scoteh 
kers) ; the spelling coarse appears to have coine in 
nbout the time when the pronunclation of course 
changed from #, u, to 0, 0. ence the suggestion 
of Wedgwood that coarse is really an adj. usc of 
course, with the sense ‘ordinary’, as in the expres- 
sion of course, ‘of the usual order’. It appears to 
have becn used first in reference to cloth, to distin- 
guish that made or worn in ordinary course froin 


| tine cloth or clothes for speeial occasions or special 


COARSE. 


persons ; ‘course cloth’ would thus be ‘cloth of 
(ordinary) course’. Cf. the history of mean, and 
such expressions as ‘a very ordinary-looking 
woman’, a ‘plain person’, 

Our first contemporary example of the spelling coarse is in 
Walton 1653 (where course however also occurs 5 it became 
gig ter 1700; ¢ourse occurs occasionally down to 
1800. 

+1. Ordinary, common, mean (in the depreciatory 
sense of these epithets); basc; of inferior qnalit 
orvalue; of little aceount. (Cf. also Colmeaega 

1424 £. E. Wills 56 Too [two] cors bordclopes, and too 
peire cors sanapes. 1478 Paston Lett. No. 824 Ll. 237 
aAnothyr for the workyng days, how corse so ever it be it 
makyth no matyr. 1530 Parscr. 210/1 Course towe, fanure. 
15sa-3 /nv. Ch. Goods, Staffs. in Ann. Litchfreld IV. 5, lj 
cowarce coopes of redde & yellowe silke. 1370 R. Enwarps 
Damon §& P. in Dodsley (1825) 1. 200 1613 Snans. Hen. 
VIE, u. ii. 239 Now I feele Or what course Mettle ye are 
molded. 1624 Fretcuir Span. Curate ww. i. (1647', [shall 
be most happie To be emploi’d.. Even in the coursest Office. 
1653 Watton Angler 199 ‘The worst or coarsest of fresh 
watcr fish. 1695 \Woonwarp Nat. Hist. Earth vi. (1723) 
284 Amongst these coarser Metalls are Copper. .and Iron, 

th. 70 make coarse account of: to make small 
aceount of, treat aie Obs. 

31579 Lyty Enphues (Arb.) 54 Such fine dames as .. make 
such course accompt of their passionate louers. /id2. 124 
It is a course which we ought to make a course accompt off. 

2. Wanting in fineness, smoothness, or delicacy 
of texture, granulation, or structure; consisting of 
eomparatively large parts or particles; or of such 
as are too large for beauty. Opposed to fine. 

(Cf. the early examples referring to cloth in sense 13 it 
is impossible to say when the notion ceased to be that of 
ordinary or common quality, and began to be that of the 
texture which gave this quality.) 

1582 J. Lyty in Four C. Eng. Lett. 39 White meale, where 
others thought to show cours branne, 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg. 1.293 The coarse lean Gravel, on the Mountain 
sides. 1934 Manpevitte fad. Bees (1725) 1. 326 A thick 
parish gown and acourse shirt. 1796 Morse claner. Geog. 

1. 605 note, Course black canvas, 1839 Timreware Greece 
I. 289 The same coarse garment scrved them for summer 
and winter, 1846 J. Baxter Lidr. Pract. Agric. I. 187 
‘Vhe ashes are sometimes spread in drills .. if the finest por- 
lions are sifted from the coarser, etc. 1860 Tyspatt Géac. 
1. § 14.95 Coarse shingle and débris. ' 

b. in a wider sense: said of the physical quality 
of men and beasts, herbs, land, ete. 

1630 T. Westcote Levon. (1845) 433 We may soon wander 
and stray {on the moor} and so make longer stay in this 
coarse place. 1660 Suaknrock Vegetables 33 Gardiners that 
provide cabbage-seed .. upon their course ground. 1739 
Cisper Afol. xiii. 349 Coarse Mothers inay have comely 
Children. 1751 Jouxson Aamdbler No. 141? 7 A form ..so 
coarse as to raise disgust. 31774 Gotnsu. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
IV. 308 They seem to prefer the coarsest weeds, 186 
Kixcs.ey MWater-bab, vi. 244 Their jaws grow large an 
their lips grow coarse. 1883 ‘Luge £bb & Mae I, 38 Two 
frightfully dressed women with coarse complexions. 1889 
Sat. Rev. 16 Mar. 326/1 A rather coarse horse, with great 
bone and power. , 

3. Rough, harsh, or rudc, to the taste, perception, 
or wsthetic sense. (In early use coming near to 1.) 
a. of material things; ¢sf. of diet or ‘fare’, 

[1587 Hannison England 1. xii. (187711. 234 He liked better 
of our good fare in such course cabins.} 1607 Ilimron Wés. 
1. 375 ‘The Lord's supper, as some course, homely, sluttish 
fare, ts..refused with scorne, 1651 tr. Bacou's Life § Death 
16 Diogenes .. used... tyranny over Himselfe; of a course 
Diet. 1766 Goins. Vic, I’. xxxi, Coarser provisions [were] 
distributed. .aniong the populace. 1859 ‘Tennyson Geraint 
& Enid 1057 Thou, a lord, eat also, tho’ the fare is coarse. 

b. of immaterial things. 

[2604 Hirron H's. 1. 476 That, which I haue framed, is 
but ahomely and course discourse. /did, 1. 487 The meanest 
profession, the coursest trade.] 1722 De For Cot. Jack 
(1840) 106 It was but very coarse travelling. 1866 EmExson 
Eng. Traits, Character Wks. (Bolin) I. 58 They are full 
of coarse strength, rude exercise..and sound sleep. 1878 
Mortxy Crit. Mise., Carlyle 188 (Fatalism] in its coarsest 
and most childish kind. 

c. Of the weather: Rough, stormy, foul. Now 
chiefly dial. 

3974 Geutl, Nag. 242, July 4, Bright morning, coarse mid- 
day, wet evening. rie 5, a cloudy coarse day. ar825 
Forry s.v., It isa coarse morning. 1854 Baonuam //alieut. 
t When the weather is too coarse for ot 1864 Miss 
Sitti. in Gd. Words 428 In the Highlands just before 
‘coarse’ weather sets in. 1877 Buackmore Criffs v.25 \Ve 
shall have a coarse night df it, I doubt. 1887 Aentish 
Gioss., Coarse, rough, snowy, windy weather. 

Jig. 1861 Hecues Tom Brown at O.rf xxiv, It will be a 
coarse time for Chanter. g 

da. Ofsound: Rough and harsh ; sfec.in Pathol. 
of certain sounds heard on auscultation in diseased 


conditions of the chest. 

1879 Stainer Muste of Bible 89 The quality of tone pro- 
duced by the reed-pipes was..very coarse and shrill. 1883 
Geas Diet, Aled. 1118 If the larger tube be affected, an 

¢ Narrowing not great, the coarser sound is produced. 

4. Of persons: Wanting in delicacy of perecp- 
tion, apprehension, action; henee of observatlons, 
phenomena, etc.: Not refined or delicate, rough. 

1680 H. More Afocal. Apoc. 308 Exceeding stupid and 
slow-witted, or of a course perverse Spirit. a@ 1685 Otway 
Windsor Castle (R.), We had appetites too coarse to taste, 
1788 Priesttey Lect. Hist. u. xii. 96 As nearly .. as their 
coarse observations would enable them to determinate. 1860 
Tynnace Glace. n. § 1.226 The coarser phenomena, which 
come under the cognizance of the senses, 1870 Hextey 
Lay Sernt. iit, 33 The coarser monitors pleasure and pain. 


COARSELY. 


5. Of personal bebaviorr. manners, langrage, | 
ete: Unrefined ; rough, rade, rncivil, vulger. 
(c 1520 Bascuay Birr. Good Mansa. 1270 Aj, In barbartke 
language and word=s course and vile. ee 
Secretary n. (1625) 27 As cmother szid toa rode fellow, you 
are too cours: to keepe course in our companie] 1699 
Besrier Pkal tas Wen: Fon rngpe mn san 
by Me 1762 wows Poctry & Mus. vii (1753) 153 
rs ene Stciecs mae aati tone 
ioap ete ee aperte. 1ifq IV. wit v. 160 A coarse age, 
witn thar deadness 19 delicacy which belongs t2 monastic 
Gif 180 L Srammes Pope i. 52 Thet style Uf coere 
a a 


b. The sens: ‘ gross, indelicate” passes into fh: 


of ‘indecent, obscene’. (Chiefly of language. 
wyis pect! Spec. No. 119 Nag snow coarse uncivil- 


ined Words 1773 Funins Lett, o8a Any coarsest expres 
Sons .. are . to make use of. 1858 Doran Crt. Foods 


Coars: yukes, 20 coarse people in Course ames. 
Bo Verwow Lez Stud. Italy ui 84 Comic operas were 
most often coarse aad even gros. 

6. Used aco}. = Coansert. 

ro Orwar Orghox wv iv. 345 No bengry Cher] feed 
conrser at a Feast. 

7. Comb. a. perasynihetic, 25 coarse_fentured. 
-hatred, -handed, -lipgsd, -minded, -tongued, 2 naa 
b. adverbial, 2s cocrse-spun 2d}. also 25 34. = 

seni , coarse- sorouzht 25}. 

859 Mes. Caren Lett. 18 113 A *cosrs:-fearared ret 
haired squat women = 187: Pasceare Lyr. Poems ot The 
*coars: ed Amsirian tyrant. wes Macevusy Aes. Ear 
TWir72 rancorous and *toverseminged Countess 1768- 
4 Tocata Lt Wat. 'rz2 IL :st A tellad rome sung by the 
5 Ee chambermaid. ~ 1649 G. Dosen Trimarcé 
Hen. ¥, ccixvi, Forraging Pes. Not reckirg *conrse-syut 
Thistle 1703 Mozow Mech. Ext. 1: The Rog: of 
*Comsetosth'd File 1788-54 Tecree 22. Nar. :t:2 U1. 
373 His *coarse-wrought texrure. 

ec. Special comb., 25 coarse- “Ebred, cOarse- 
grained a., having coarse fibres, ‘ ay OY tex. 
tere; also fig. having a coarse nature, werting 12 
refinement ; bence notion. 97 detail COBTEE- 
sraff: see STUFF. 
O. W. Houwss Poet Breakf-¢. x. rBis) 221 *Coarse- 
fitred 2nd fine-fibred pave 1798-74 Tok PES was IY. 


79 The *coesse-gramme] bern 2828 Syo. Serve Leds. 
curry, Raber 2 cone-z ereinee fellow. 2875 Tart Rec. 


Ade. Phys. St. xii. 315 The ¢ ais aie eee of wha: 
appears .. even 29 oO most powericl microscoves, 19 ix 
absaiutcly uniform mutter. 1881 Meckaxiz fey The pleaser 
peed by plasterers is generally Cessided et Coase’, 
‘fee stuff,’ and ‘ganged sul’. 
Coarse, obs. £ Cozsz. corpse, CovEsE. 
Coarsely kiwasli,av. [£ Coansz+-1r*.] 
In 2 coarse manne:, in the various senses of the a7). 
In 16th c. ‘meaaly, slighting?y, as of litle ac- 
coant”. 
weq3 Unatt, te. Eracm. Per. Foins xvii. 125 Men mepoce 
me to be very base, and exteme me very commelye 1555 
Jews Fed. Harding (2611 338, 1 marcel] it is sz couse y 
answered. x601 Suexs 4/75 Well civ. So Toes sb a Ges 
ee Sa 1678 Waster itond. 
vw. LE yh 252% He wes coursly need .. Apa 
company of nde Mecharticks rigs Kar Drssol. ii'or, 
eagle ee By the Sacks 
e 17t1 STEELE . No 75°? 3 Wher a 
Gentlemen specks Coersty, be dresend ‘imee¥ Clezn to 
mo parpose. 82q D'Istari Quorrrls Axth (1th5 22% Dry- 
coarsely 1936 W.C. Macex ix Cea- 


Coarsen (ko-2s'n,,2. [f as prec. =-Es 5.) 

L trons. To mzke coarse; ste the 24}. 

Sos W. Tavlos im Rovierds Ifor IL Ex Coarsening ber 

attachment. 2812 Cotzsice Reo (1b 36 L gay Lew coz 
ming, habirns) cupedity. coarren the bomas face. ML 

amc ized Pe, Eguaticgs yo Tbe ¥cal of vel ing 

3s not to be. .Jowered and corse 

2. intr. To become coazse. 

Po M. Crowns Bleck Aibey WIL x. 257 The czy 

case coarsvens and becomes the most apparent pect of us. 

Heace Coatsened 77/. ¢., Coarsening c¥/. x. 

and sg/. a. 


The quality of being coarse; roughness, radeness, 


Act 33 Hee VII, chi STtle cots rol theswitll 
ww, Weeee Eng. Poctrie (cb) 53 The coursenes of our 
rSé2 4 Wortkies ixéq>) IIL 281 Wrning 


gerty in ofl the ote of the assembly. 18zz Laws 
Eke 185) 295 He voace lately acgzired 2 comrsencss. 
Laroxre Geom. 143 The onerseness or the 


comr]am. 879 Farzan aS. Peal GPSS 235 A Rome which 
had lom its eamplicity and reczined us coarsenem. 
(korzsifi, a [f£ 2s + 415 
omen f). @. [£ 2s prec J 
Privoce P. Wiltzas ( iL ssf A 
ail comes. cibey Hee Pols rac Sb OE at 
A neat coarsich-made girl Bae, Weco Com. Oy, Seasdane 
43 Tick tks of a comrsish horse-te-Eke plant. 
Coarsye, var. of Constr a. és. 


Coart, coartate, var. of Coancr, Coarcrare. 


dv00 


Coarti-culate,z. Anat. [i Co- + AETICCLATE 
2, orf. L. co-erticulare+-aTZ2.] intr. To unite 
to form a joit, articulate together. 

1578 Baywres Hist. Man 1 3 Procemes.. by touchyng 
within the canines of other boocs adiacent. wmxy the setter 


Coerticulace and joyne together. Jig, ci Whiere they 
..coericnlate, eed knit web Scepola 
“Coarticulation. 7 Ois. Anst. [ed med lL. 


coarticulatyo, wansl. Gr. cvraphpwaors. £ co- togethes 
Particndatio jmning: Sen prec] Jotteg together 
of two bones; sometimes epeccica'ly Dest 
suff joinung, or of ane that acmcs of less a 
than ebarticulation 
$15 Cevore Lod) of Man ea Lueee 
wrest ere joyaed to tae weest ty ce 
y Corbefall aructleno: as they are aoynes +t 
the Fingers by Gearticuletion, 1634 1. Jounsiw cs Fa 
Chererg. vi wih int 2h Cre sett Le 
the tomes, pet met so matte 
Oyscore gn KL Wrore te. F renrcis 
The toner of the foresee ff the heat es 
Jaucture 255 CoeISEeIS Ture duet ttt ft 
Co-ascend, Co-asserter: s< lo 
Coase, rer. Cosz c. Cts. 19 Lame. 
~+Coassation. Cr.-* [so L ex 
£coaisdrt coarare 19 jou petes Oy: 
peck boas) g 
ing or jowring 2 


Bot 


Ceesmtsor: wilt, 


Hiss Exg. Lo 27. G 


Nes. Hymns Paratis 
Ceusssssort are neprer i. My Lon 
>> Co-asse Brion. 
ash br Her Aer. 


ar ThE a 


gore of tne peret 


exyagh 22 esas Cnr neoa* 
weaeness of tacure? 160 Dowet Ler 2321 
ere ciready comssume: 4 c G 
Corgmuse Lit. Fem IV 
tircle are coaseumed it the Z 
Coast kes: . :é. 
coost €, 4 Kost e. coem. 6 cosets 
Se. 6-* coist. [ME. reste. 2 OF. corte 
tee = Ps, It conta mde. border, overt: 
rib, Bank or side of certzin things) 
SEIS Ere get ell n mens ur 
-L aides : ap 
(oa:! is rare tel 
Opt. semses, Avie devel opme ment oh the senses 
taken plece already in French, thes come, 
ia cuy linear order is English 
related to 8, bet also closely io eee. | 

I. The side of =y body. 
+L The side of the body 
the pam fornfed bs the ribs. 
my side quot rz9:. Of: 
Ma kaze msage peck refered imme diocely te ies 

¢ 1420 Amiurs of Arch. xive, Alle the cost of the Koss: € 
be kereys doune clene 2435 NMatory Arvctar vit xi, S37 
Beanmeyos smote bym thorgn the cost of the bocy. 25458 
Rareny By7th Maxéyade 7 [2 cache evde o: com a tout 
telly. 1551 Srrexsre Sf. Hxbberd 24 eaxrde by oy 
cose... Will serve ary Sheeze to gather rées-fo Stesirr 
fiz? Pkilox. L 13 Into the Jong, veines, an? come 

b. esp ic Se, where sometimes =< wiek; os 

C1R7> Wellace u €& The grounden suse es 
ont bis com it Scher. 1573 Doucias -Excis mn vi jv] iF 
Greiles, hid the bors cst wihen /hid x iv. rzp Is 
meanys form fre his cost ro his crown 1670 Sz W. Sox- 
custz in Chambers Dom. Aen. Scot. 1 $5 I: wee mai nor 
twe elo of length, as grees as the cols of ene mem a rhs 
Mosxroownss: * O picasend flex” 15 Then quecct this fyre, 
qehak ranneth Dutch y Ow throw my cos rh05 K 
Jaxtesox Pep. § Sengs L 3g5 And round and 
rored ebom bak 


nme 
al the bones. eee ck Wee a cegeme, 
Fa cose of meron 

+2. trans. The side of anything’. Ofs. 

@ 1490-60 “lerander 1522 Even as be esyups sede orice 
be be comes. x1g13 Lync. Pilgr. Spade x. xiv. (2485) 107 In 
a ronnd spere .. there is nerhber cast ne comes 
ne exde « Tietorz Crsar v.42 po ige 

coste castyng: decys 7 XIE 
iced asks SMe cre EEL cite Clore 


ber] be long, and greene at the beginning, & afterward , OPEB. r6og C. Brrizs Fron. Mon. 


COAST. 


yellow. 1704 Newtox Opticks J., Ovberwine the ays 
would pot ie refracied towerds thet coast ratier tan any 
ober cee 

T3.A 7 ofasbip. ‘F. cive ce mactre. OF: 

r6es EB. Jonson Stagle of iW. : az tie ee 
Astoma deed base cimvie tae Maze Tne zo eager wath 
wick tee sie wriges: Eetwort tee quests ue Seep. eat 
fines BS rage 

IL. The side of ene lead. Maece. 


4. Tus <2 


the sea-shore. 


CUM) -Fsat. 


ene: 


ete CS lias 


5 Te 


ef oe 


MAGA tsa: "Or /sepace Oi 
piice, Clim+, coment, * 3e: 
erpe Cerser Mf 2cbb: Cont. AD pen but sn pes fer com 
ae £1315 Snoreeen 15 Tras tetue toe wirce: of ois 
ringe Bi inys Enpisech: costes oc rgzofecad on fixsi. 
boy; Try lacdes 1s sims to cheat in coves coide. 1683 
Cazk. Arg 5 sc A Comes cela cymfome: coma xe. 
céumete. 1576 ‘°c. Meee 5 A. Pabst Its He cleat 
to the South commons, where heme of she senoe doth 
wonderfnty znoy suche as Cwel im nose coe | 3667 
Murox PL n ef Wri 1 cdrsa? Throng? at ihe comms 
wins destracian souk Delrwerance fir ns ail 

A region of She cit or of the heavens. Cis. 
ee vArunge!, I -.berde a toys &o 
henen coos c rggr Cuavo. Agsreali fs; Tree Acme 
sernea 25 knows ihe costes of the frmemem 1549 J Ouse 
Erase. Per. Epkex. UL Ireraéd 1c Tre commes of the eyre 
gg Eacuver, Eros. ti e2 7 f2g The coust ot pet 
of meamen, wherein the Same or Stace is a2 thet mean. 
OO ee ee Send os. fom th: beeventy 
const, Geerenss of Try beames so bright 
of the compess; qratter, direction. 
Laecs 2. PL xem. 113 Ont ofpe wae comea wenche 


2386) réeh, Let the from of 
abeeics towerdss th: Eas, end to the: comm 


COAST. 


the foure Coasts, E. S. W. and N., noted tn the out-sides. 
1642 Rocers Naaman 184 Let the winde tume to another 
Coast, 1704 J. Harris Lev. Techn, s.v. Course, That Point 
of the Compass, or Coast of the Horizon. 

+b. spec. in the transplanting of trces: see 
quot. 1669, and cf. Coast v 11. Obs. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1679! 20. 1669 Wor.ipce Sys?, Agric. 
(1681) 107 In the removal of such ‘Trees that have arrived 
to any considerable Ligness, it is very expedient to observe 
the coast and side of the stock, which way it stood before 
its removal ; and .. place the same sides to the Coast they 
tended to before. 1676 — Cyder 1691) 63. 

+9. With the extended sense of Sipe =space lying 
in any direction from a person or body, quarter; 
=L, pars, and often capable of being rendered 
‘part’; in such phrases as dy one (or another) 


coast ; in, from, every .or any) coast, Obs, 

¢1320 Sir Benes 1023 Ase he com ride be a cost, Twei 
kniztes a fond of Beues ost. ¢ 1325 Coer de L. 5632 Now 
sewyd Richard with hys hoost, And closyd hem in, by 
anothir coost. 14.. Purific. Marie in Tundale's I7is. (1843) 
127 God chose thi wombe for his tabernacle And halowed 
hyt so clene yn ecuery cost. crqgo Why / can’t bea Nun 
309 in £. #. P. (1862) 146 And now..in every cost I haue 
schewed the nunnes gouernawnce. 1513 BRraostaw St. 
Werburge u. 2032 Euery good dede done in any cost [t 
cometh allonly ohne holy gost. 


+10. Cf. Coast v. 10, 2 d. Ods. 


3615 Latuam Falconry (1633) 1 The wayes and coasts of 
birds, and fowls of the aire, are altogether uncertaine. 

ITI, repr. F. eéte hill-side, slope, declivity. 

11. (U.S. and Canada.: A snow- or ice-covered) 
slope down which one slides on a sled; the act of 
so sliding down. (Originally local.) 

1978 Let. in Proc. Alass. Hist. Soc. July (1865) 398 Some 
of our School lads ., improved the coast from Sherburn's 
Hill down to School Street .. Their fathers before ‘em had 
improved it as a coast from time immemorial. 1872 1.. M. 
Accort Old-fash. Girl 36 * Let's run,’ said Polly, as they came 
into the path after the last coast. 1883 E. M. Bacon Dect. 
Boston | Mass.) te The boys of Boston are as fond as the 
boys of the Revolutionary day's of the coast on the Common. 
1889 Loston (Mass.) Fraud. 5 Feb. 73 During a racing contest 
ata coast in Albany ..a loaded bob-sled came in contact 
with some ice hummocks, breaking the steering apparatus. 

12. Hence, through Coast v.) A run down-hill 
ona bicycle or tricycle, with the feet off the pedals. 
See Coast v. 13. 

1886 Cyclist’s 7. C. Gas. IV. 137 Mr. Pennell, in the 
January Gazette, spoke of magnificent ‘coasts’ miles in 
length. 1889 Athenzim 22 Jan. 123'3 Their [tricycle] 
brake snaps at the top of a steep hill, thus frustrating the 
anticipated delight of a seven miles *coast* why have we 
not got this convenient term?) 1888 G. B. Tuaver Bicycle 
Tour (.Vew Fork World , Thc only pleasant anticipation I 
had in the 3 hours’ climb was the coast that was sure to 
come. . ‘ 

IV. 13. atirib. and Comd.: in sense ‘ of, pertain- 
ing to, or at the sea-coast’, as coast-helt, -fishing, 
Sringe, -land, -light, -line, -ridge, -road, -service, 
-side (cf. country-side), -lown, -trade. 

1887 Spectator 22 Oct. 1413 The long “*coast-belt imper- 
fectly settled. 1774 //ist. in inn. Reg. (1773) 80/2 To spare 
the *coast-fishing craft, 1852 Kixcstry Poems, Andro- 
meda 197 The downs of the *coastland. 1848 J. Martixgau 
Stud. Christianity 149 A port of traffic, with “coast-lights 
instead of stars. 1860 W. G. Crark Mac. Sour 38 The 
road at first follows the *coast-linc. eld Frovor Crsar 
vi. 55 The coast line of Pontus extended from Sinope to 
Trebizond. 1814 Scott H’az. alvi, One of the low *coast- 
roads to Edinburgh passed through this plain. 1758 J. 
Brake Plan Mar. Syst. 30 If on shore, or in *coast-service. 
1916 Iodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 121 {n all this parish, and all 
the “coast-side, they lived upon frce quarters. 1670 Eacnarp 
Cont. Clergy 47 We shall hear of nothing but star-board and 
lar-board, etc... Such a scrmon may possibly do some good 
in a *coast-town. 

14. Special combs., as coast-blockade (sec 
quot.) ; coast-cocket, a certificate for the carriage 
of goods by water along the coast; coast-find (sce 
quot. 1865); coast-ice, the belt of ice formed 
along a coast in high latitudes, and breaking off in 
summer; coast-man, one who dwells on the 
coast; coast-rat, a name for the Sand-mole of 5S. 
Africa, a species of Bathyergus; coast-waiter, a 
custom-house officer who superintends the landing 
and shipping of goods coastwisc; coast-warning, 
‘synonymous with sform-signal’ (Adm Smyth). 

1867 Suvtn Satfor's Word-bk., *Coast-blockade, a body 
of nen formerly under the jurisdiction of the Customs, 
termed Preventive Service .. now become the Coast-guard. 
1976 Aoam Switu IW, A, v. ii, (1869: 11. 499 Goods carried 
coastwise .. require certificates or “coast-cockets, 1865 
Lussock Preé, Times iv. 80 ‘*Coastfinds' are discoveries 
of rude flint implements, which are found lying in large 
numbers on certain spots along the old line of coast. 1856 
Kane Arct. Axpl. If, xv. 158 Greenstone .. frozen into the 
*coast-ice of the belt. 1863 Lye. Antig. 3/an 363 In the 

year 1850, much larger blocks had been removed by coast- 
ice. 1673 Tr'sser //is6, 11878186 To “coast man ride, Lent 
stuffe to prouide. 15994 Prat Diuerse New Sorts of Soyle 
59 The Coast-men .. doo also bestow that which remaineth 
of the pilchardes upon their leane and hungrey grounds. 
1849 Sk. Nat. //ist Manimalia WV. 98 The *coast-rat, or 
sand-mole of the downs..is a native of Southern Africa, 
frequenting sandy tracts along the coast. 1774 //ull Dock 
Act 45 In the presence of a tide surveyor or “coast-waiter. 

Coast (kéist), v. Forms: 4-5 costay, costey, 
costie, coostice, 4-6 cost(e, 5-6 coost, 6- coast. 
(ME. had costey-en, -ay-eu, rarely costi-en, a. OF. 
coslei-er, rarer costi-er (mod.F. céfoyer’) :—Romanic 
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type cost-tc-@re, f. costa rib, side, coast: cf. It. costeg- 
giare. The final -ey, -ay, -7, was reduced medially 
to ¢, and at length clided, being no doubt influ- 
enced by the sb. coste, coost(e, Coast, to which the 
vb, was then assimilated in form.] 

tl. sans. To keep by the side of (a person 
moving on); esp. to march on the flank of. Oés. 

1413 Lypc. Prlgr. Sozwle 1. i. (1859) 2 A fayr Yonglyng of 
ful huge beaute me alwey costeyed. ¢ 1425 Wystoun 
Crom. tx. v. 73 Pe scottis made gret travale Til costay pame 
on ilka syde, As throw pe Land pai saw paim ryd. 1485 
Macory Arthur xvi. xxi, And euer this lady and parte of 
her wymmen costed the hynde. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1. 
xl. 55 So they rode costyng the hoost, 1599 T. M[ourrt) 
Siléwormes 32 But coasted one another eu'ry where In 
friendly sort. 1600 Haxcuyt Joy. III. 322:R.), I. .sayled 
- followed by the Indians, which coasted me along the riuer. 
1623 FletcHer & Rowxey J/aid 3/sl/ 1.1, Who are these 
that coast ns? You told me the walk was private. 1 Cot- 
ton £spernon 1. uu. 63 Having continually coasted them, 
and attended their motion with cight hundred light Horse. 

b. zuir. 

1413 Lypc. Pilgr. Sewle un. xlvi. (1859) 52 So alwey he 
wente, kepyng and costeyng after. 1548 Hatt Chron. 
Rich. (11, an. 3(R.) Then he folowed with his footemen, the 
wynges of horsemen coastynge and rangynge on euery syde. 

+ 2. trans. To go or move by the side or border 


of (a place, ete.); to skirt. Ods. 
eryo Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1656 In rede rudede vpon rak 
rises be sunne, & ful clere costez be clowdes of pe welkyn. 
1869 Stocker Diodorus Sic. ut. xviii. 135 Antigone .. pur- 
sted them.. alongest the playne, costing dayly the moun. 
tayn. 1632 Litucow 7a. vin. (1682) 333 Thence ascend. 
yng the Rhyne and coasting Heidleberg. 1667 Mitton 
7. 4. 71 Satan... Coasting the wall of [eav'n on this side 
Night. 1742 Younc .Vt. 7/4, wv. 710 ‘The Comet .. takes 
his ample Round Thro’ Depths of Ether; coasts unnum- 
ber’d Worlds. 
+b. intr. To go or pass by, along, round, etc. 
1553 Brexne Curtins Dd), [Ie] gotte into the towne, and 
coastynge along the wallcs came unto the place wherc the 
kynge was, 1616 Scrrt. & Marky. Country Farm 695 
When the dogs course the female [fox], she ‘eth nothing 
but coast round about her seat & countrie. 1837 W, 
Invinc Capt. Bonneville U1, 11g To coast round their 
southern points would be a wide circuit. 
te. Of a road: To lie or lead alongside. Ods. 
c 1430 Piler. Lyf Mankecde i. lix. 98 That oon of the weyes 
costed on the lift half, and that oother on the riht half. 
+d. fig. To move in a roundabout course, pro- 


ceed cireuitously. Ods. 

1613 Suaks. //ex. I7///, um, ii. 38 The King in this per- 
ceiues him, how he coasts And hedges his owne way. 

3. To proceed or travel by the coast of (sea, 
lake, river). a. frans. arch. 

c1400 Kom. Rose 134 Tho gan I walke thorough the mede 
..- The ryver syde costeiyng. c 1400 Matnorv. (Roxb.) xiv. 
63 Ile schall ga by be playnes of Romany costayand [Cotton 
text 127 costynge, Fr, consteant) pe Ronan See. 1805 
Wornsw. Waggoner in, 31 And while they coast the silent 
lake Their inspiration I partake. 

b. intr. (Also fo coast il.) arch. 

1430 Lvoc. Compl. Bl. Ant. vi, And by a ryver forth I 
gan costey. eh Kwnoites //ist. Turks (1621) 214 Tamer. 
lane. .coasting alongst the sea shoare, passed the time in 
hunting. 1697 Ctess D'Aunoy's raz. (1706) 276 Coast. 
ing along the little river of Guadarana. 1932 //istoria 
“Litt, IL. 20 The Moslems came to the lake of ‘Tiberias, 
and coasted round it in Battle-array. 1772°84 Cook Voy. 
(1790) V. 1690 It was agreed to coast it along the lake. 

4. esp. To sail by the sea-coast, skirt the shore; 
to sail in sight of land. a. ¢rans. 

@ 1833 Ln. Rerxers //nom cxxx. 478 When they were 
passed the ryuer they costydde the desertis of abylante. 
1668 Grartox Chroz. I. 357, xxvi. Shippes..coastyng the 
Frontiers of Englande, 1681 ‘Yate Ads. 4 sickit. n. 1020 
Our laws, that did a boundless ocean seem, Were coasted 
all and fathom'd all by him. 1751 Jounxson Aamébler No. 
187 P 5 They had now coasted the headland. 1836 W. 
Irvine Astoria I, 64 Consting the lower lakes with their 
frail barks. 


b. rnir. To sail dy or along the coast; to sail 
from port to port of the same country (cf. coasting- 


trade), +. So fo coast 7t. Obs. 

1555 Eorn Decades W. /nd. 1. (Arb.} 108 He coasted 
euer alonge by the shore. 1697 Drvoen Mirg. Georg. 1. 64 
Coast along the Shore in sight of Land. 170g AravTuNoT 
Coins (J.), The antients coasted only in their navigation, 
seldom taking the open sea. 1720 De For Caf, Singleton 
ii. 37 Our first design was only to coast it round the island. 
I Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 117 In_ coasting northerly 
[Frobisher] discovered the straits which bear his name. 
1836 Marrvat Af, Zasy xiii, The Spaniards coasting down 
shore had purchased. .provisions as they required them. 


+5. a. ¢rans. To make the round of, traverse all 


parts of, explore, scour. Obs. 

€1440 Generydes 5923 Costyng the contre many dyuers 
way. 1548 ite Choe (1809) 662 Every Capetain toke 
his owne ship and coasted the seas ever lokyne for the 
Duke of Albany. 1568 Grarron Chron, 11. 148 The Erle 
-. coasted the countries in gathering of the people as he 
went, 1633 Massincer Guardian 1. ii, Let’s take fresh 
a [horses], And coast the country: ten to one we find 
them. 

+ b. intr. with about, through, over, etc. Obs. 

¢1490 Promp, Parv. 95 (MS. A.) Costyn ouyr be cuntre 
{Pynson coostyn on the countre), franspatrio. 1494 FaByan 
vn. 303 Ie..houyd there a season, and coostyd hyther and 
thyther. sts Scot. Field 326 in Chetham Aitsc. 11, Thus 
they costen throw the cuntrey to the new castell. 1636 
Brent Voy, Levant (1637) 12 Who did nothing but coast up 
and downe the countrey. 1643 (¢/t/e', A Direction for the 
English Traviller..to Coast about all England & Wales. 


: 


COASTED. 


+6. To lie along the border or coast of; to bor- 
der upon, adjoin, bound. a. frans. Obs. 

¢1q00 Maunoey. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 152 Ober iles costayand 
pe land of Prestre Iohn [antres isles costeantz a la terre]. 
1594 Carew 7 asso (1881: 66 Three sides are coasted with a 
combrous let. 1598 GreNewEy Yacitus' Descr. Germany 
v. (1622) 268 The Chauceans. .coast all these nations. 1611 
Sreep Theat, Gt. Brit. xlii.. 1614) 83/1 The East [of Durbam] 
is altogether coasted by the German-seas, ¢ 1630 Rispon 
Surv. Devon § 46 (1810) 53 Otterton coasteth the clifts. 

+b. Said of the ribs (see Coast sb, 1). Obs. 

36zr Quaries Div. Poems, Esther (1717) 93 Ribs coast 

the heart, and guard it round about. 
+e. intr. with on, upon, ctce. Obs. 

e1g400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. (Aeading\, Othere that 
dwellen in tbe yles costynge to [Cott. fro) Prestre Jobnes 
lond. 1981 Savite Zacitus’ Agric. (1622) 188 Britanny .. 
coasteth by East vpon Germany. 1601 Howttaxo Pliny 
(2634) I. 121 [The Caspian Sea] takes diuers names of the 
inhabitants coasting vpon it. 1652 Ear. Monmout tr. 
Bentivoglios Hirst. Relat.57 The rest [of the Archduke'’s 
Provinces).. particularly those which coast upon France. 

+7. fig. To border wfon, come or lie near (in 
time, character, etc.) fo; to approach, approximate. 


intr. and trans. Obs. 

1382 Wyciir 1 Sam. Prol., Two and twenti lettris, the 
whiche of a greet parti ni3 coostieth to Ebrew. 1619 W. 
Scrater Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 555 A kinde of Libertinisme 
coasting neerer vpon prophannesse. 1626 — A.xf.2 Thess. 
(1629) 102 More necrely coasting vpon the time of Christs 
second comming. 1687 W. WixstanLev Lives Lug. Poets 
57 In English Wiat both of them [Dante and Petrarch] 
doth coast. 1923 Younc Las? Day 1. 57 The..soul.. 
coasted on her final state. 

+8. intr. To approach, make one’s way /o or 
towards (a place or person’; = Accost vw &. 
Obs. 

1490 Fanvan vu. 420 Wherof herynge, Robert le Bruze, 
with the powar of Scotlande, coostyd towarde the Eng- 
lysshemen. 1591 Spenser Dafdn. 39, 1 did espie Where 
towards me a sory wight did cost. 1625 K, Lone tr. Bar. 
clay’s Argenis (16361 36 Gelanorus coasteth the readiest 
way to ‘limoclea’s house. 1633 P. Fretcner /isc. Ecl. v. 
xx, Home Ict us coast. 21733 Ettwoon Antobiog. 9 They 
. coasted over to us in the dark, and laying hold on the 
Horses Dridles, stop’t them. : 

+ 9. trans, Yo approach, ¢sf. with hostility, to 
attack, assail; = Accost z. 6. Obs, 

1531 Latimer Sera. & Rem. (1845) 332 If my lord will 
needs coast and invade my inward man, will I, nill 1, and 
break wolenily into my heart. 1591 Uxtos Corr. 1847) 461 
‘Tbe Duke of Mercurye coastcde them, and .. killed many 
ofthem, 1593 SHaxs. 3 //en. V/, 1. i, 268 Whose haughtie 
spirit, winged with desire, Will cost my Crowne. 

10. Hawking and fiunting. Not to fly or run 
straight at; to keep at a distance; esp. to fly or 
run trom the straight course so as to cut off the 


chased animal when it doubles. (Cf. 2d.) 

1868 Grafton Chron. 1. 452 Durst not once touche his 
battayles, but ever kept the passages, and coasted aloofe 
lyke a Hawke that lykethe not her praye. 1575 Turperv. 
ees A Cote is when a Greybound goeth endwayes by 
his fellow, and giveth the Hure a turn..; but if he coast 
and so come by his fellow, that is no Cote. 1656 Haretne- 
Tox Oceana (1700) 130 Like a Greyhound, which havin 
once coasted, will never after run fair, but grow slothful. 
1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1 73 That you may let 
your Hawk fly coasting at the advantage when the Game 
springeth. f 

+ ihe trans, To place with reference to the points 
of the compass: see Coast sé. 8 b (esp. used in 
reference to transplanting trees). Ods. 

1626 Bacon Syfxa § 471 In all Trees, when they be re- 
moved care ought to be taken, that the sides of the Trees 
he coasted (North and South, etc.) as they stood before. 
1657 AustEeN Fruit Trees 1. 20 Coasting of trees (that is 
setting the same side to the South when transplanted as was 
before). 1708-15 Kersey s.¥. Coast. _ 

+12. ¢rans. To mark with the ‘coasts’ or points 
of the compass; to quarter. Ods. 

1627 tr. A. de Dominis On Rom, xiii. 12. 32 A Shipmans 
Card, or Sea-mappe iustly quartered, and coasted, 

13. in U.S. To slide down a snow. or ice-covered 
slope ina sled: see Coast sé.11. b. Hence, to 
run down hill on a bicycle or tricycle without 
pedalling. to ‘shoot’ a hill. 

1859 in Barttetr Drct. Amer. 1880 Wisconsin Rep. 254 
For injuries suffered .. by collision with persons * bobbin, 
or ‘coasting’ on such street, the city is not liable. 1886 in 
Cyclist's T. C. Gas, WW. 137 To welcome ‘coast’ as an 
addition to our stock of descriptive words, 1887 M. Roperts 
Western Avenues 187 Upon the hilly streets in town, boys 
and girls were .. running down hill in sleighs, ‘ coasting ’ as 
they call it, with swift velocity. 

Coast, var. of Cost (herb). 

+ Coa‘stage. Oés. rare. [f. Coast sd. + -AGE.] 
Direction according to the points of the compass. 

1610 W. Fo.kincuam Art of Survey u. ik 51 For Coast. 
age as East, South-east, South, etc. it is inseperably inci- 
dent to all Boundage. 

Coastal (kawstal), a. [f Coast sé.+-at.] Of 
or pertaining to the coast. 

1883 Darly News 19 July 5/8 The coastal steam traffic is 
in the hands of a monopoly. 1888 J/acen. Afag. June 104 
An effective line of coastal defence. : 


Coa'sted, p//. 2. [f. Coast +-Ep.] 
+1. Situated beside, or on the coast of; border- 


ing, adjacent. Ods. ; 

1382 Weir Jude 7 Sodom, and Gomor, and ny3 coostid 
citees. 2612 Speen //ist. Gt. Brit, vi. xiv. a Those parts 
of Britaine, which lay coasted against Ireland. 


COASTER. 


+2. ? Ribbed, ?sided. Ods. 

1628-6 Purcuas Pilgrims u. 1832 Entring the Church 
they goe straight to this Idoll..rub their beads on his hard 
coned belly. 

Coaster (kéustor). Also 7 coster. [f, Coast 
D.+-ER.] 

1. One who sails a the coast; the master or 
pilot of a coasting-vessel. 

1574 Bourne Reginent for Sea 7b, It behoveth him too 
be a good coaster. a@1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 
tt. (1704) 341/1, 1 give the Name both of Pilot and Coaster 
to one Man..A_bare Pilot serves only for the Port he is 
hired for. 1841 D’Isrania 4 men. Lit. (1867) 12 Long it was 
ere the trembling coasters were certain whether Britain was 
an island or a continent. 

. 1670 Drypen Tyrranick Love ww. i, In our small 
Skiff we must not launch too far; We here but Coasters, 
not Discov’rers, are. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc.(1707) 1V. 
189 Some are but Coasters in this great Sea (the World). 


. A vesscl employed in sailing along the coast, 
or in trading from port to port of the same country. 


(The usual modern scnse.) 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2266/2 ‘he small Coasters having 
Orders not to stir out, till the way be cleared for them. 
1707 /bid. No. 4317/2 Her Majesty's Ship the Pool, having 
Hh her Convoy several Coasters. 1801 (11 Aug.) Nersow 
in Nicolas Désf. (1845) IV. 453 Every Fishing Smack and 
Coaster gives one Man. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxiii. 74 
His father was a skipper of a small coaster, from Bristol. 

3. One who dwells by the sea coast. 

1612 tr. Benvenuto's Passenger (N.), You never saw, nor 
heard any, or English man, or other coaster, or river man, 
or ilander, use more malicious inventions. 1613 7%ade's 
Tuer. in Hart. Mise. (Malh.) ILI. 308 Coasters, that give 
away our coin to the stranger for our own fish, 1888 Daz/y 
News 17 July 5/3 The cocoanut and the cabbage palm grow 
wild, though the pampered Gold Coasters despise them. 

+4. One who visits or lands on a coast. Odés. 

1660 G. Fremine Stemmea Sacrum 17 Inquilini, or Intru- 
ders, are uo other than Coasters or Adventurers, that are 
sent forth into a Nation to sack and spoile. 

Jig. 1719 D'Urrey Pidis V. 349 Old Coasters, Love 
boasters, who set up for Truth. 

+5. (Sce quot.) Ods. 

1688 R. Hotme Avwonry tt. 312/1 A Coaster [is} a Keeper 
of a Decoy, or place to catch wild Fowl. 

6. A low round tray or stand for a decanter 
(usually of silver). 

So called from ‘coasting’ or making the circuit of the 
table after dinner. 

1887 Catal. Mallett § Sox (Bath) 13 ‘Two choicely 
pierced coasters. 1888 M. De.anxv Yokn Ward (ed. 2) 113 
‘The decanters in the queer old coasters. 

7. U.S. a. One engaged in the sport of ¢ coast- 
ing’. b. A sledge or toboggan for ‘ coasting’. 

1881 Our Little Ones 72 To-morrow the hills All over the 
town Will be lively with coasters That race up and down. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 8 Sept. 4/1 The Roller Coaster at the 
Crystal Palace has had a bad accident. 1888 Sat. ez. 
22 Sept. 340/1 Roller coasters, switchback railways, to- 
boggan slides, are all prodigiously popular. 

+Coa'sterly, ¢. Ods. rare—'. [f. Coast sd., 
app. after easterly, westerly.] Situated on or near 
the sea-coast, littoral. 

1678 Sin J. Speman Adfred Gt. (1709) 42 The Champion 
and Coasterly parts of the kingdom (where they landed). 

Coast-guard (kaust gaid). A force employed 
to guard the coast. Also aétrié. 

In Great Britain the Coast Guard was originally employed 
under the Customs department to prevent smuggling thence 
called the Preventive Service); the force was 1n 1856 trans- 
ferred to the Admiralty, to be used as a general police force 
for the coast, available also as a defensive force, 

1833 Ht. Martineau Loom & Lugger 1. i. 7 So Nicholas 
is to be one of the Coast Guard. 1863 H. Cox /us¢i/. in. 
viii, 722 The forces employed in the coast-guard and revenue 
cruisers. 1879 G. Fennein in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 
186/2 There ought to be a constant inspection .. entrusted 
to the coast-guard service, which we believe has but little of 
its old original work of looking after smugglers. AZed. 
The white-washed coast-guard station on the cliff. 

Hence Coa‘stguard-man (also coastgvardsman), 
a member of the coast-guard. 

1848 Jouns Meek at Lizard 197 A coastguard-man who 
had... been a smuggler. 1870 Miss Bripcman &. Lynne 
II. xiv. 291 He looked like a coastguardsman, 

Coasting (kéustin), v4. sb. [f. Coast v. & 56. 

1. Sailing along the coast, or trading between 
the ports of a country. (See also 5.) 

1679 J.Goopman Penitent Pard. \ ii. (1713) 17 They 
are forced to sail by coasting, as they call it. 1720 be For 
Capt. Singleton xii. (1840) 207 He was .. for coasting up the 
West side of America. 1 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 510 The most delightful voyages those 
which are a coasting along the land. 

2. The configuration of the coast ; delineation of 
a coast-line. 

1621 HakewiL. David's Vow 95 The coasting of the whole 
world represented in a little map. 1712 Hucues Sfect. No. 
554 ? 4 These, therefore, he could only mark down, like im- 


perfect Coastings in Maps, or supposed Points of Land, to 
be further discovered. 


+3. In the following mod. edd, read accosting ; 
a coasting may be used in that sense: cf. Coast 
v. & 9 

1606 Suas. Tr, & Cr. iv. v. 59 Oh these encounterers so 
glib of tongue, That give a coasting welcome ere it comes. 

4. U.S. The winter sport of sliding on a sled 
down hill. Hence b. The action of shooting down 
hill on a bicycle or tricycle. Also attrié. 

Vo. II. 
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1855 *‘ Fanny Fern’ (Bartl.), I guess aunt Libby never 
broke one of the runners of her sled some Saturday after- 
noon, when it was prime coasting. 1859 W. Bovp Swartzex 
(1865) 4 Aboriginal toboggan, Excellent for coasting-party. 
1885 New Bk, Sports 234 In Canada the people have almost | 
given up the ordinary style of coasting, for a variation of 
the sport known as toboganning. 1887 Wheeling 6 July | 
208/1 As a ‘coasting’ saddle it is unexcelled. 

5. attrib. and Cod. (in sense 1), as coasting-duty, 
-pilot, -trade, -vessel; + coasting iron, ? the iron 
in the sides of a ship. 

1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., Hen. V, xxxii, The Adamant, 
wel drew The Coasting Iron from the late proud Keeles. 
1693 Capt. Cottins (¢22/e), Great Britain's Coasting Pilot. 
1702 Lond. Gaz No. 3826/3 With 4 or 5 Coasting- Vessels, 
under their Convoy. 19745 De Foe's Hug. Tradesman xxvi. 
(1841) I. 259 Our coasting trade is exceeding great. 1748 
Axnson’s Voy. ut. 4. 345 Our sheet-anchor being obviously 
much too heavy for a coasting anchor. 1774 //ulé Dock 
Act 27 Such ships or vessels as shall pass coastwise, and be 
called coasting vessels. 1836 Maccuaaveay tr. Laondoldt's 
Trav. iv. 63 The master of one of the canoes offered to 
remain on board as coasting pilot. 

Coa‘sting, f//. a. [f. a» pree.+-ING °.] 

+1. Bordering. adjaccnt. O49, 

¢1g00 Mauxpey. xvii. (1839) 186 Ne Scotland ne Norwaye 
ne the other Vles costynge to hem. 

+2. Traversing, moving about. Oés. 

1677 Prot O.vfordsh. 6 True Investigations of heats and 
colds, and of the breadths and bounds of coasting Rains 
and Winds. 

3. Sailing along the coast. 

a 1843 Soutury Juscriptions xx, \ name..Kuown only to 
the coasting mariner. 

Coa'stward, adv. and a. [sec-warvd.] Toward, 
or in the direction of, the coast. 

1853 Kane Grinaedd Eap. alix. (1856) 460 As we looked 
coastward. 1882 Srrvenson .Vew Arad. Nis. IL. i. 8 A» 
you advanced into the wood from coastward, elders were 
succeeded by other hardy shrubs. 1858 Giapstonr //omer 
I. 218 The coast of Greece and the coastward islands. 

Coa‘stwards, adv. [see warps.) = prec. 

1854 H. Miner Sch. & Schou. (1858) 24 A heavy ground- 
swell came rolling in coastwards from the cast. 

Coa'stways, adv. [see -ways.] =next. 

1701 in Picton L'pfool Alznie. Ree. (1883) 1. 309 Ships .. 
coming coastwayes. 1796 Morse Aer. Geog. UI. 498 
Junks..and other small ships, that trade coast-ways. 1832 
Soutney Hist. Penins. War IL 30 ‘The supplies which 
they received coastways. . 

Coastwise (kéestwoiz), adv. & a. [see - WIsE.] 

A. adv. By way of the coast, along the coast. 

1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2638/4 Ships Trading Coastwise. 
1776 Adam Smitu /i7. iV, v. ii. (1869) LL. 499 Goods carried 
coastwise. 1817-8 Connery Resid. U.S. (1822) 1 That part 
of the United States, which, coastwise, extends from Boston 
to the Bay of Chesapeake. 1846 Grotn Greece IL. xxii. 521 
He would then sail, still coastwise, to Syracuse or to Cuma:. 

B. adj. Following the coast ; carricd on along 
the coast; as ‘a coastwise trade’. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expé. I. iv. 42 During our coastwise 
drift. 1885 Sat. Rev.11 July 42 A number of small steamers 
make coastwise excursions. 

Coat (kout\, sé. Forms: 4-7 cote, (4 coete, 
4-6 coot(e, kote, 6 cot, cott(e, cootte, Sc. coit), 
6-7 coate, 7- coat. [ME. cote, a. OF. cofe (mod. 
T. cotfe petticoat), corresp. to Pr., Sp., Pg. cofa, It. 
cotta, med.L. cot/a, in text of gthc. Beside this 
OF., Pr., Cat. had cof masc., med.L. coftus. The 
origin of the Romanic words is doubtful. OHG. 
had chozzo, choz masc., chozza fem., MHG. &ofze in., 
Ger. otze fem., a coarse shaggy woollen stuff, 
and a garment madc of it, and OS. cof(¢) « woollen 
cloak or coat’, which, though not found in the 
other Teut. langs., are on other grounds supposed 
to be native words, and the sources of the Romanic 
words: but the converse seems not impossible.] 

I. A garment. 

1. An otter garment worn by men; usually of 
cloth, with sleeves. 

In olden times the name was sometimes given to a tunic 
or close-fitting garment coming no lower than the waist (cf. 
waistcoat); and itwas especially applied to the close-fitting 
tunic which when armed constituted the coat of mail | 
(sense 5), as in quots. ¢ 1300, ¢1475._ In modern use, coat | 
means a garment for the body with loose skirts descending 
below the waist. 

c1300 A. 1/és. 2413 Ther was .. mony bore thorugh the 
scheld, Ther was kut mony a kote. ¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. 
Aut. 152 A strayt cote ful stre3t ..A mere mantile abof. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prof. 328 He rode but homely in a medlee 
cote. a1400-30 Alexander 5471 Sum of seelis of pe see 
sendis to him cotes, ¢1478 Partenay 4218 Such a stroke 
hym dalt ther vppon his cote ne had the hauberke smal 
mail be... ille hym had conte. 1§30 Patscr., Cote for a 
ladde, jacguetie. 1332-3 Act 23 Hen. ViT/, c. 13 Dub- 
lettes and sleuelesse cotes. @1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 
1846 1.74 Your cord and lowsie coitand sark. 1737 WESLEY 
Wks. (1872) 1.52 He wasas black as your coat with the blows 
which they had given him. | 1853 Maurice 7heod. Ess. v.06 
They may put on coats without collars and become stiff 
Anglicans. 1856 Emerson Lng, Traits, Relig. Wks. 11. 98 
They never saw a poor man in a ragged coat inside a 
church, . . . . . 

b. With special qualifications in special senses, 
as black coat, dress coat, frock coat, great coat, red 
coat, etc. ; sce BLack, Dress, etc. 


2. A garment worn suspended from the waist by 
women or young children; a petticoat, a skirt. 


COAT. 


Usually in pl. = fetficoats ; also, the skirts ofa dress. 
Oés, in literary lang., but widely used in dialects. 

1393 Gower Conf. Il. 47 Her cote was somdel to-tore. 
1480 Aunt. de la four (1868) 50 A cote and a smocke that 
ye gave to too pore women [I'r. we cotte ef une chemise). 
fétd. 65 This woman had tenne diverse gownes and as 
mani cotes. 1450-1830 J/yrr. our Ladye 19, I have shapen 
acote to the quiene of heuen. 1596 Harincton Aletam. 
Ajax 1814) 43 Not refusing russet coats. 1600 SHaKs. 
ASV. ZL... iii. 16. 1620 SHELTON Ouéxv. LV. vii. 54 Donna 
Rodriguez tuck’d up her Coats. 1654 WuttLock Zootomia 
341 Forthe Languages, or Philosophy. that Ingenious Gen- 
tlewoman at Utricht, may in her long Coates put some black 
coates to the Blush. 16.. I.ocxe (J.), A friend’s younger 
son, a child in coats. 1741 Ricuakpson /'amela (1824) 1. 
xx. 32, | had a pretty good camblet quilted coat, 1850 L. 
Hesr Antobiog. 1. ni. 104 A..gown, or body, with ample 
coats to it. 1865 J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea xv. (1873) 
316, Ihave seen the women of Auchmittrie‘ kilt their coats ‘ 
and rush into the water in order to aid in shoving off the 
boats, 1883 H. Warrenson Oddities Southern Life 478 
My wife..hoisted her coats and waded through, 1888 
Enwortuy 1. Somerset HW ord-bk., Coats, petticoats. 

b. Sometimes nsed for a woman’s outer garment ; 
esp. in mod. tisc, a stout buttoned overcoat. 

1670 Mrs. E. in Kvedyn's Aen, 11857) 1V. 20 Fitting my 
little niece with a mantle coat, bodice coat, petticoat nar- 
row shoes and stockings. 1770-90 Dorothy Kun.NeR Femeinee 
Placid in Storehouse of Stories \1870' 236 All the rest of 
the ladies will wear either gauze frocks or silk coats full 
trimmed. 1889 Draper's Sale Catalogue, Ladies’ Long 
Cloth Coats, tight-fitting, tailor-made. Girls’ Cloth Jackets, 
Coats, Ulsters, ele. 1890 Mrs. Ouirnanr Fanet 1 ii, Her 
own hat put on and her coat buttoned to the throat. 

3. Used to translate ancient words, L. ¢fzica, 
Gr. xerav (Cuiton), Heb. mara f£'¢hdueth, hutto- 
ueth, (The first two are now usually rendered 
Tric, or left untranslated.) 

¢1380 Wyre. Serur. Sel. Wks. IL. 43 Crist bad men sille 
per “cootis and bie hem swerdis, 1382 —_ Gew. iii, 21 
The Lord God forsothe made to Adam and his wijf lether 
cootes. — Soue Sol. v. 3, 1 (the Bride] spoilede me of my 
coote. ¢1g00 Maunpev. 11. (183919 The Cros of our Lord 
..and his Cote withouten Semes. ¢ 1425 } oc. in Wr.- Wilcker 
6354/31 L/ec tunica, cote. 134 Tinpace Watt, v. go And yf 
eny man will.. take away thy coote, let hyi hane thy 
cloocke also. 1611 Bisse Gew. xaxvii. 3 He made him 3 
coat of many colours. 1844 Ve7spafers, John Ronge, and 
the ‘ Holy Coat’ of Treves. 

4. Her, = Coat or ARMS. 

C1340 (7. & Gr. Kut. 637 pe pen-tangel nwe He ber in 
schelde & cote. 1484 Caxton CAfvadry 68 A Cote is gyuen 
toa knyghte in sygnefyaunce of the grete trauaylles that a 
knyght must suftre for to hononre chyualrye. 1598 SHAKS. 
Merry IW... 17 They may give the dozen white Luces in 
their Coate. 1663 Gernirr Counsed F ja, Whose Coat was 
three Toades, Sable field Or. 1671 Suapwel th. Z/2anourdsts 
ut. Wks. 1720 I. 172 The Coat of our Family, which isan Ass 
rampant. 1863 Mrs. C. CLarkr Shaks. Char, xix. 477 He 
sued for the privilege of his heraldic coat. 

Jig. 1597 Suans. Lover's Compl, 236 She was sought by 
spirits of ritchest cote. i 

5. Coat of mail: a piece of defensive armour 
covering the upper part of the body, composed of 
a linen or Icathern jacket, quilted with interlaced 
rings or overlapping plates of steel. (See Marz. 
So + Coat of fence (obs.). 

[See c 1300, ¢ 1475 in sense 1.] 

€1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iv. 117 They wered alwayes 
theyr cote of mayle all rousty vpon theyrdoubelettes. 1563 
Foxx 4. & Jf, 859b, A dronken Flemminge.. put on a 
coate of fence. 15998 Grenewey Vacitus’ inn. u. iv. (1622) 
37 The Germans had neither coat of fence nor helmet. 1611 
Bisce 1 Sav. xvii. 5 He was armed with a coate of male. 
1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. IL. 1x. 211 Dominic .. had 
next to his skin an iron coat of mail. 1813 Scotr 7éerm. 
u. xxiv, Gay shields were cleft. . And steel coats riven. 

+6. Garb as indicating profession (e.g. clerical) ; 
hence, profession, class, order, sort, party; chiefly 
in such phrases as @ man of his coat, one of their 
own coat, etc. Very common in 17th « (Cf. 
CLOTH 14, 15.) Obs. 

1579 Spenser Shefh. Cad. July 162 This [Moses] had a 
brother, the first of all his cote. 1600 HotLanp Lévy vi. 
xxx. 238 The Tribunes Militarie .. were so.. reverenced 
among those of their owne coat and faction [éter sxos]. 
1647 May /7ist. Pard. 1. iii. 28 The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ...a man .. of a disposition too fierce and cruel for his 
Coat. 165: Keliz. Wotton. 102 A doctor of Physic being 
returned one of the burgesses, Which was not ordinary in 
any of his coat. 1686 Catholic Representer u. 69 Reports 
..carried about .. by Men of all Coats. @1711 Ken Lett. 
Wks. (1838) 19. 1774 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 483, 1 know 
no man of his coat who would fall in so well with you. 


II. A covering compared to a garment. 
7. transf. A natural covering or integument. 
a. An animal's covering of hair, fur, wool, 


feathers, elc. ; rarely the skin or hide. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1.143 When he [Nebuchadnezzar] be- 
held his cote of heres. c1449 Pecocn Refr. 1. xvi. 86 Ac- 
corde to gidere..as doggis doon .. whanne ech of hem terith 
otheris coot. 1573 Tusser Afusd, (1878) 118 Reward not 
thy sheepe (when ye take off his cote) with twitches and 
patches. 1600 Suaxs. A. F. £, u. i. 37 Such groanes 
That their discharge did stretch his [a stag’s] leatherne coat 
Almost to bursting. a@1613 Oversury Characters (N.), 
His life is like a hawkes, the best part mewed; and if he 
live till three coates is a master. 1 Mitton P. Z. vu. 
406 Fish. sporting with quick glance Show to the Sun thir 
wav'd coats dropt with Gold. 1681 W. Ropertson Phraseol. 
Gen. (1693) 342 A Hawk of the first_coat, accipiter bimus; 
of the second coat, trims. 1845 Forp Handbkh. Spain. 
44 The mules .. have their coats closely shorn. 
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COAT. 


b. Phys. A membrane or other structure invest- 
ing or lining an organ of an animal body (as the 
arachnotd coat of the brain, the choroid coat of the 
eye), or forming one of the layers of which the 
walls of a hollow organ or vessel consist (as the 
coats of the stomach, of the arteries). 

exqo0 Lanfranc’s Cirurgie 26 Pe toper arterie .. hab two 
cootis, bi cause bal oon my3t not azenstonde pe strenkpe of 
be spiritis. 1579 I’tot Stufordsh. (1686) 290 The coats of the 
stomack. 1767 Goocu /'reat, Wounds 1.84 The three coats 
ofan artery are wounded. 1831 Brewster Offics xxxv. 286 
The eyeball .. consists of four coats or membranes. 

ce. A structure forming the integument of some 
part of a plant, or anything similar ; as the skin, 
rind, husk, etc., of a fruit or seed; tthe rind of 
cheese oés..; the layers of a bulb, as an onion ; 
the similar layers of a precious stone, as an agate ; 
the annnal layers of wood in exogenous trees, etc. 

1867 MaAeLET Gr. Forest 44 Eche coate of his .. set in the 
Gardaine or otherwhere will soone come vp. 1597 TuyNxr 
in simimadz. (1865) Introd. 100 The swete chestnute is 
covered with a .. rooffe coote. 1671 Grew alnat. Plants 1. 
i. $8 Uhe Coats of the Bean being stripp'd off, the proper 
seed shews it self. 1740 Curyxr Aegimen 195 ‘The concave 
Surfaces that make a Globe as the Coats of an Onion). 
1796 Mus. Guasse Cookery ii. 15 Cheese is to be chosen by 
its moist and smooth coat. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. 
Mechanic 570 On that side the annual coats of wood are 
thinner. 1873 Dawson Dawn af Life v.93 Vand. of dif- 
ferently coloured materials deposited in succession, like the 
coats of an onyx agate. . 

8. Nault. A piece of tarred canvas or tarpaulin 
nailed round the mast, bowsprit, or pumps, where 
they enter the deck, or round the hole in which 


the rudder traverses, to keep the water out. 

1626 Cart. Swit feed. Vg. Seamen 12 Coates... for all 
masts and yeards. 1926 Sur.vockE Fey. romed World 
41757'4 The helm coat was washed away. 1729 Carr. W. 
Wricteswortu 315. Log-dh. of the ‘Lyell’ 22 Sept., Took 
in new Coats for the Helm and Pumps. 1800 .Vara/ Chron, 
111. 299 He found. .the main-mast’s coat..in flames. 

9. A layer of any substance, such as paint, tar, 
plaster, etc., covering a surface ; sfec. so much as is 
laid on at one time ; a coating. 

1663 Grenier Conssed 80 With Coate of Lime and haire.. 
and a Coate of fine playwer. 1927 Swirt Gulliver at. iii. 
193 Over all is a coat of rich mould. Fatcoxrr Dict. 
Afarine 11789) Miib, Give her a good coat of tar. 1799 
Aled. Frnt. \. 477 Vhe tongue is usnally dry; a coat or 
covering forms upon it. 1871 ‘Iwnpai. raga, Sc. ved. 61 
L. iii. 92 The coat of varnish which surrounded every par- 
ticle, Wad. All external woodwork to receive three coats 
of paint, 

10. fy. Anything that covers, invests, or conceals. 

¢x6rr Cnarman Ziad ut. 60 Cowardice .. for which thou 
well deserv’st A coat of tombstone [#. ¢. atoning]. 1669 
Sturwy WVariner’s Mag. 1. 20 Heaven's Star-embroidered 
Coat. 1771 Jounson Faldkland's Isl, Wks. X.67 He walks 
..in a coat of darkness. 1860 Tysxpaia. Glac. 1. § 20. 138 
‘The imonuntain .. with its crest of crag and coat of snows. 

TIT. Elliptical uses, phrases, etc. 

+11. Short for Coat-carn. Obs. 

1589 Nasut Martins Mouths Mindte Vo Rar, Kuerie 
coate and sute are sorted in their degree. 1599 MASStNGER, 
ete, Old Lave uti, Here’s a trick of discarded cards of ns? 
We were ranked with coats as long as old master lived, 
1630 13. Jonson .Veve Jae. i, When she is pleas'd to trick 
or tromp mankind, Some may be coits, as in the cards; 
but, then, Some must be knaves. 

+12. Short for Coat-money. Obs, 

[xsra in Rymer Fad/era (i710) X11. 327 Ile shall also 
Receyve for the Coote of every Capitaine and Souldeor 
foure Shillings.) 1626 In. Conway I fad. Dk. Ruckhom. in 
Rushw. é/ist. Coll, 11659) 1. 232 Warrants. .for the levyin 
of Men, and for Coats and Conduct-Money. ¢ 1630 Scotch 
lets Chas, £11814)V. 245 (Jam.) Subsideis, fyftenes, tents, 
coats, taxatiouns or tallages. 1644 Muttow Areop, (Arb.) 
73 He who takes np armes for cote and conduct, and his 
four nohtes of Danegelt. 1721 Strver Eecd. Afem. We 1. 
xxi. 178 For coat and conduct, 6446. 12. 2. 

13. Proverbsand Phrases, + 7 baste (pay, etc.) 
Ais coat; to beathim. + 7o be in any one's coat: 
to be in his place, ‘stand In his shoes’. 70 cut 
the coat according to the cloth: see CLotn s6., 
Cot v. +70 turn one's coat: to change or 
abandon one’s principles, desert one’s party, apos- 
tatize (cf. Minn eean To wear the king's coat: 
to serve asa soldier. And others: see quots. 

1530 Patsar. 498/2. I coyle ones kote, I beate hym. 1539 
Taverner Eras, Prov. 13 The Englyshe prouerbe sayethe 
thus: nere is my cote, hut nerer is my shyrt. 1549 in 
P.F. Tytrer Eng. under Edw. V7 (1839) 1. 171, 1 would 
not be iu some of tbeir coats for five marks. ar1s69 
Kincesuvin Alan's Est, vi. (1380) 31 It is but vaine to saie 
this, If | had been in Adam's coale. 1576 Tomson Calvin's 
Serm. Tim. 10o7/2 We shall see these backesliders, which 
knowe the Gospell, reuolt & turne their cotes. 1601 Sitaxs. 
Twel, N. w. i. 33, | would not be in some of your coats for 
twopence. 1636 Hensuaw //ore Sud. 72 His charity begins 
at home, and there it ends: neare is his coal, but neerer is 
his skin. 1665 Pepys Diary 10 Apr., He desired me that 
I would baste his coate. 1667 /did. 22 July, I wish he had 
paid this fellow’s coat well. 1883 Stevenson Treasure /st. 
tv. xxi. (1886) 166, IF thonght you had worn the king‘s coat ! 

14. attrié.and Comb. a. attributive, as coat-cuff, 
flap, -pocket, -pouch, -skirt, sleeve ; b. objective, as 
coat-seller, turning (see 13). ¢. Special combina- 
tions: coat-arms sé, p/. = CoaT-ARMOUR, ARMS 
(see Ano sé.2 14); tcoat-deblazoning f//. a., 
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? blazoning arms ; + coat-feathers, ‘the small or 
body feathers’ (Nares); coat-link, a pair of 
buttons joined by a short link, or a button with a 
loop, for holding together the lappets of a coat; 
+ coat-plight, a ‘plight’ or fold of a coat; coat- 
tack (Naut.), a tack or nail for fastening the 
coats (see 8). Sec also COAT-ARMOUR, etc. 

611 Speep Hist. Gt. Brit. vu. v. (1632) 212 The *coat- 
armes of the parties empaled, 1646 Sir 7. Browne /scud. 
Ef. v. x. 248 The proper cognizances and coatarmes of the 
Tribes, 1829 K.Dicny Broadst. //on. 1. 8g Supposing that 
lournaments..and coat-arms, and aristocralic institutions 
are essential to chivalry. 1640 Vorke's Union Hon. Com- 
mend. Verses, Those “Coat-deblaz‘ning Windowes. 1585 
J. Hicaixs tr. Zunius’ Nomenclator (N., Penne vestitrices 
. cadunrypes. The lesser feathers which covered the birds: 
their “cote fethers. 1833 Ht. Martineau Zale of Tyne ii. 
31 A torn bailed 1565 Gouping Ovid's Met, v. (1593) 
107 Persey so warely did it shun, As that it in his *cote- 
plights hung. 17422 De For Col. Yack 11840) 47 [He] slipt 
it into his *coat-pocket. 1825 Bfackte. Mag. XVII. 384 
What's that in your ‘coat-pouch? 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4092/4 Hugh Gronouse and John James, of London, 
*Coatsellers. 1851 D. Jrnnorp St. Giles’ xvii. 174 He felt 
something pulling at his "coat-skirt, 1840 Dickens O/d C. 
Shop xxxvil, Mr. Codlin rubbed the bridge of his nose with 
his “‘coat-sleeve. 1867 Smvtu Saflor's Word.6k., *Coat- 
tacks, the peculiar uaits with which the mast coats are 
fastened, 1888 Sat, Rev. 3 Nov. 5292 Anything in the 
way of recantation, “coal-turning, word-eating. 

Coat (kot, 7.  [f Coat sé. q. v. for forms.] 

1. ¢rans. To provide with a coat; to clothe in a 
coat; to dress, clothe. 

1362 Lasca. 2. /'2 Alut. 138 Heo Copeb pe Coinissarie 
and Coteb be Clerkes. 1587 Gotninc De .Vornay xxiii. 
(1617) 377 That their Images should be well painted, and 
wel coated. 1602 Warxre dé Eng. ix. tit, 11612) 238 
Scarse will their Studies stipend them, their wiues, and 
Children cote. 1650 Bunwer -lathropomet. 192 Nurses .. 
erre while they too soon Coat feebler Infants, 1798 SouTuEy 
Lyric P., Compl, Poor, We were wrapt and coated well. 
Jig. 1599 H. Howtanp Wks. A. Greenfam Kp. Ded. One 
of which [books] coated and attirediin the best manner that 
I can)... here I doe.. humbly present. 1823 laus “iia 
Ser. tit. 11865515, 1 longed to new coat him in russia. 

2. To cover with a surface layer or coating (or 
with successive layers) of any snbstance, as paint, 
tar, tinfoil, etc.; also predicated of the substance 
covering the surface. 

1753 Frasxtin Lett, Wks. 1840 V. 299 Leaf tin .. is best 
to coat them [electrical jars) with. 1776. Sempre Jimild. 
ing in Water 8, Vhe Dutch preserve their. .Sluices, etc. by 
coating thein over with a mixture of Pitch and Tar. 1860 
“Fexpart Glac. t. 124 The granite was now coated with 
lichens, 1860 ‘ThNNeNT Story Gans 11864) 227 The idea of 
coating ships with armonr. 1878 Hextry Dhystogr. 65 
Layers of ice. .coating a white snowy central mass. 

+3. To place in one’s coat of arms; to assume 
as a heraldic bearing. Obds. 

1663 Gernine Conmrsed F viij b, Consiantine the greal did 
Coat a double-headed. Aigle. 

Coat, obs. form of Cote, Quote. 

Coat-armour (kiut,a-umai'. Z/er. 
see Coat and ARMOUR. 

+1. A vest of rich material embroidered with 
heraldic devices, wom as a distinction by knights 
over their artnour, by heralds, ete.; =Coat or 
ARMS 1. (Sec ARMOUR 10.) QOés. 

c1ygo Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 586 Ve .. Askez erly hys armez, 
& alle were pay bro3t..Wyth ryche cote armure. ¢ 1384 
Cuavcer //. Fame wi. 236 Pursevanntes and heraudes .. 
Hit weren alle; and every man Of hem.. Ilad on him 
throwen a vesture Which that men clepe a cote-armure, 
Enbrowded wonderliche riche. r1g25 1.p. Braners /rojss. 
IL. Ixxxviii, [Ixxxiv.] 260 The heraulte..with his cote nrmure 
on his backe, with the armes of the duke of Lancastre. 
1530 Patscr. 209/1 Cote armour, cotte d'armes. 1639 
Futcer /loly War wi. xviii. (1840) 146 The soldiers also 
bearing the badge of the cross on their coat-armour. 

+ 2. The distinctive heraldic insignia borne by a 
gentleman (armiger); a shield, escutcheon; = 
COAT OF ARMS 2. Oés. 

1393 Lanct. ?. Pl. C. xix. 188 What is hus conysaunce, 

eA ich, in hus cote-armure? 1486 Sk. St. Albans, Her. 
Mi a, Herein thys booke folowyng is determyned the lynage 
of coote armuris. 1545 Ascnam To.xoph, (Arb.) 71 To haue 
..their cote Armours to be sel above theyr tombes. 1610 
Guitsim Heratdyy 1. ii. (1611) 7 The blazoning of the Coale. 
armours of gentlemen, eta ir. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. 
(1688) 48 To raze and deface the Epitaphs nnd Coat-armours 
of most noble Famities. 

+ 3. ¢ransf, One who bears coat-armour. Oés. 

141g Pol. Poems (1859) [1.126 Two thousand cot-armers.. 
After her sorow thedere thei sowghi. 1§g0 J. Coxe Ang, & 
Fr. Herald (1877) § 194 Viscountes, barons, knyghtes, es- 
quiers, and cote armours, 1602 Carew Cornwaill 63 b. 

4. (without /.) Blazonry, ‘arms’. 

2406, Bk, St. Albans, Her. Aijb, Cote armure was made 
and figurid at the sege of troye. 1646 Sir T. Browne, 
Psend. Ep, v. i. 234 Under an Emblematicall intention, we 
accept itincoat armour, 1768 Backstoxe Con. IIT. 104 
In malters of coat-armour, precedency, and other distinc- 
tions of families, 1875 Stusns Const. //ist, 11. xv. 288 The 
custom of bearing coal-armour as a sign of original or 
achieved genlility. 

+5. =Atsour (senses 1, 2), coat of mail. rare. 

1603 Ceremonies at Coron. Fas. } (1685) 6 Be thou unio 
him a Coat-Armour agains! his Enemies. 

Hence + Coat-armoured a., furnished with coat- 
armour. 

1594 Carew Jasso (1881) 68 Whais he coat-armoured ? 


For forms 


COATING. 


+ Coat-card. Ods. A playlng card bearing a 
‘ , ‘ — 5 

coated’ or habited figure (king, queen, or knave). 
In regular use down to ¢ 1688; afterwards cor- 
rupted into CoUnT-CARD. 

1863 Foxe 4.4 Af, 1298 The beste cole carde beside in the 
bunche, yea thoughe it were the Kyng of Clubbes. 1891 
Frorlo and Fruites 69, | haue none but coate cardes. 1674 
Cotton Compl. Gamester in Singer /fist. Cards 347 The 
value of your coat-card trumps. 1690 W. WaLker /dtomat. 
Anglo-Lat, 83 The dealer shall have the turn-up Card if it 
be anace oracoat card. 1867 Max MULiER CAsps IIL. 301 
Coat cards—the king, and queen, and knave in their gor- 
geous gowns—were exalted into court cards. 1878 H. H. 
Gises Omdbre 11 The Ace being inferior in the Red suits 
to the Coat (or Court) cards. 

Coate, obs. form of Corr, QUOTE. 

Coated (kowtéd’, ppl. a. [f. Coat sb. and v.] 

1. Clad in a coat; furnished with or having a 
coat or eoats. Often in parasynthetic comb., as 
long-coated, thick-coated. ~ Coated card: =Coat- 
Caxp (applied by Foxe to the priests). 

1563 87 Foxe A. § J/. 919 (R.) Nowe commeth in Sir 
Thomas More trumping in our weie, with his painted card. 
Thus these coated-cardes, though they could not by plain 
Scriptures conuince hin being alive, yet now after his death 
by false plaie they will make him theires whether he will or 
no. 1§70 Levins Jamnif. 51 Coted. .tunicatus, 1680 BLun- 
peviL. Diet. Llorses (1609) 12b, Some horses are thicker 
coted than others. 1937 Mitter Gerd. Dict.:ed. 3) s.v. Co- 
rona luiperiadis, \thatha coated Root. 1861 W’. F. Cotuer 
dlist. Fug. Lit. 123 Hordes of long-coated peasants. 

b. Formed into a coat, constituting a coat. rare. 

1814 Soutnty Roderick xi, The coated scales of steel 
Which o'er the tunic to his knees depend. 

+2. Furnished with armorial bearings. Odés. 

1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2576/4, 3 Casters, 6 Spoons, 2 Forks 
alt Coated, with a Bend betwixt 2 Swans. 

3. Covered with a coat or coating of some sub- 
stance, as paint, tinfoil, ete. 

1766 Lane in Parl, Trans. LV IL. 455 The quantity of 
electric fluid .. will be proportionate to the quantity of 
coated glass. 1776 Witurrtne Brit, Plants (1796 Il. 326 
AMyosurus. seeds numerous, coated, pendent. 1 3 WYysTER 
Subtle Brains & Lissom Fingers 341, A Leyden jar or 
coated pane. 

Coatee (kott?:). [f. Cosrsé.+-EE2.] A close- 
fitting coat with short tails, chiefly military. 

1975 in //arper’s Mag. (1883' Sept. 546/1 A blue cloath 
Coatie. 1830 Camppete Dict. Mil. Sc. 39 s.v. Clothing, A 
suit. .consisting of a Red Coatee, a pair of .. Trousers, and 
one pair of Boots, is annually mioplied to every Soldier in 
the Infantry. 1837 J. Lanc New S. Wades I. 125 The 
members had each to appear at all meetings of the Hunt in 
a green coatee with silver buttons, 1882 1, Ramsay AXecoll, 
Alil. Serv. VW. xii. 4, T was still wearing the old coatee with 
epaulets, 

Coater, obs. Sc. form of Correr. 

Coath, var. f. CoTHE to swoon. 


+Coat-hardy. Os. Also 5 cote-. [a. OF. 
cote-hardie.] A elose-ftting garment with sleeves, 
formerly worn by both sexes. 

a3450 Ant. de la Tour 139 There come in a yonge squier 
..and he was clothed in a cote hardy upon the guyse of 
Almayne. /4id. 165 She clothed her in a cote heey vn- 
furred, the whiche satte right streite upon her. /4id. 167 
Forto make her gentille, and smalle, and faire bodied, she 
clothed her in a symple cote hardye, not doubled. 1834 
Praxcuk frit. Costume 128 A close-fitting body garment, 
called a cofe-Aardie, buttoned all the way down the front 
and reaching to the middle of the thigh. 1860 Fairitott 
Costume 96 The gentleman (temp, Edw. LII.] wears a close- 
fitting tunic, called a cofe-hardie, with tight sleeves. 

Coati \koati). (a. Tupi Jang. of Brazil) coass, 
coatim, cuatiQn, {, cua cincture + tim nose: ef. the 
zool. name Aasua.] An American plantigrade 
carnivorous mammal of the genus A@sua (family 
Urside), somewhat resembling the Civet and the 
Racoon, with a remarkably elongated flexible snout. 

There are two species or sub-species ; the Brazilian coati, 
Nasna rufa, \o which the name originally belongs, and the 
Mexican or brown coati WV, xarica. 3 

1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 596 This Coati_of our Authors. 
179° Bewick //ist. Quadrupeds 235 The Coati or Brazilian 
Weasel. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xv. 39 The coati.. set 
up their sharp, quick bark. 1866 Owen Anat. Vertebrates 
iL. sor Inthe Coati, the olfactory chamber. .exlends above 
ibe whole rhinencephalic fossa. 


b. Also called Coati-mondi. [Said to be from 
mond? in a Brazilian lang ‘ py 

1676 Parl Trans. X1. 596 The Coati Mondi, a Brasilian 
Animal. 1723 Mackenzie Coat? AMlondi, ibid. XXXII. 317 
The Coati Mondi of Brasil is seldom or never brought alive 
into Europe. 19774 Gotpsm. Nat. // ist, (1862) 1. vu. xiii. 
355 The Coatimondi is 7 subject to eat its own tail. . this 
strange habit is not peculiar to the coati. @ 1845 Hoop 
Open Question iv, Was strict Sir Andrew, in his sabbath 
coat, Struck alfa heap to see a Coati Mundi? 

Coating (kétin). vd/. sé. [f. Coat v. (and sd.] 

1. A layer of any substance spread over or cover- 
ing a surface; =Coar sé. 9. 

1770 Phil. Trans. LX. 194 The discharge from the inside 
coating. 1774-84 Coox Vey. (1790) 1. 69 The pinnace [had 
been] painted with white lead and oil, which last coating 
we think to be the most eligible. 1856 StaxLey Sinat & 
Pat. i. 16 A thin .. coating of vegelation, 

2. Clothing of the nature of a coat. 

1798 Jfonth, Mag. V1. 197 My blithe sister shall .. dress 
thee in coatings of gold. 1813 Examiner 5 Apr. 209/1 En- 
veloped in capes and coatings, 1834 Campnett Life Mrs. 
Sididons 11, viii. 200 The babes, in their .. long coating. 


COATLESS. 


3. [f the sb.] ech, Material for coats. (Cf. 
trousering, shirting, etc.) 

1802 Naval Chron, VIII. 417 A large trunk, containing 
cloth, coating, stockings. 1846 M‘Cuttocu «icc. Brit. 
Empire (1854) 1.151 Kendal, celebrated for the manufac. 
ture of a peculiar description of coarse woollen goods called 
cottons, probably a corruption of coatings. 1883 Standard 
7 Sept. 7/2 Makers of worsted coatings are very busy. 

Coatless (kortlés), a. Ef. Coar sd. +-LEss.] 

1. Withont a coat of arms. 

1886 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie, Lacie’s Nobititie 112, | place 
him in this place coatelesse although I iudge he was a 
gentleman. 1833 Lame Lia, Blakesmoor in H., ‘The coat- 
less antiquary in his unemblazoned cell. 

2. Without a coat (garment). 

180 Kixcstey At, Locke xxi. (D.), Seven or eight sallow 
starved beings. .coatless, shoeless, and ragged. 

Coatlet., xonce-wd. [f, as prec. + -LET, dim. 
suffix.] A small coat. 

1798 Hull Advertiser 7 Mar. 2/3 Spencers. ‘hese fashion- 
able coatlets, A 

Coa‘t-money. //ist. Money to provide a 
coat for each inan furnished for military service ; 
esp. that exacted as a tax by Charles J. when 
governing without a Parliament. Usually in the 
phrase Coat and Conduet Afoney. Cf. Coat 56,12. 

See Forster Gr. Remonsty. (1860) 225; Bruce Verney 
Papers (Cand, Soc. 1853) 127, 289-293. 

1587 dct 4 & 5 PAilip & Mary c.3 84 If any Captain.. 
shall not pay unto his Soldiers. .their full and whole Wages, 
Conduct and Coat Money. 1640 Schedule Grievances in 
Forster Gr. Remonstr, (1360) 225 The new taxe of Coate 
and Conduct Mony, with undue meanes used to inforce the 
payment of it. 1640 Pyrat Sf. Grievances in Forster Life 
(1837) 109 ‘Lhe seventh great civil grievance hath been, the 
militarie charges laid upon the several counties of the king- 
dome .. It began first to be practised as a loane for supply 
of coat and conduct money. 1647 CLarenpon //ist. Reb 1. 
v.427 The continued Oppressions by Ship-money, Coat and 
Conduct-money. a 1662 Hevuix Lavd wv. (1668) 382 ‘To 
raise and maintain an Army with no charge to the Common 
Subject; but only a little Coatand Conduct money at their 
first setting out. 1761 Hume //isé. Ang. WL. liii. 148. 1827 
Hatuam Const. fist. (1876) 11. viii. o2. 

Coat ofarms. //r. [tr. F. cotle darmes.] 

1. Hist. A coat or vest embroidered with heraldic 
arms; a tabard, (See ARMOUR 10, COAT-ARMOUR 1.) 

©1489 Caxton Sonnes of elymen xxvi. 555 He knewe hym 
well, for he bare his owne cote of armes. 1601 HoLtaxp 
Pliny 1. 497 The priest ..cutteth it [misseltoe] off, and they 
beneath receiue it in a white soldiers cassock or coat of 
armes. 1654 L’Esrrance Céas. / (1655) 103 The Councel.. 
caused the Herald in his coat of Armes to wind his Horn 
thrice. 

2. The distinctive hceraldie bearings of a gentle- 
man (armiger) originally borne on a ‘coat of 
arms’ (sense 1); a shield, eseuteheon, (See 
Arm si.2 14, ARMOUR 10.) 

1562 Leicn Armory 27 If he come into the combate campe 
with his sayde wifes cote of armes. 1651 Hoppers Levtath. 
(1839) 81 Scutcheons, and coats of arms hereditary, 1833 
‘Tennyson Lady Clara Vere de Vii, A simple maiden in 
her flower Is worth a hundred coats-of-arms. 

fig. 1918 Frecthinker No. 108. 24 ‘The Second Letter .. 
was sealed with a Thimble, the Coat of Arms of a House- 
wife. 1851 Mavxe Reiw Seals Hunt. xxvi, These are their 
[Indians’} ‘coats’ of arms, symbolical of the ‘medicine’ of 
the wearer. 

43. =Coat of mail (Coat sh. 5). Obs. rare 
[So F. cotte d'armes =cotte de matlle.) 


1613 Herwoop Stlver cige in. Wks. 1874 ILL 131 Thus 
the Nemean terror naked lyes, Despoyl'’d of his inuinced 


Coat of Armes. 1844 CosTeLLo Your Béarn & Pyrenees 
11. 56 An old gallery, filled with rusty coats of arms. 
Coat-tail. The tail of a coat. 70 sit, ete., 
on one’s own coat-tail: ‘to live, or to do any 
thing, at one’s personal expense’ (Jam.). Sv. Zo 
drag his coat-tails, so that some one may tread on 
thent (attributed to Irishmen at Donnybrook Fair) : 
to put himself purposely in a position in which 
some one may intentionally or unintentionally 
afford a pretext for a quarrel ; to provoke attack 


so as to get up a row. 

@ 1600 Poems 16th. Cent., Leg. Bp. St. Andrew's 329 (Jam.) 
Stillon his owne cott tail he satt. 1679 Sc. Pasguils (1868) 
248 From his coat-tail you'll claime, boys, Lippies of grace. 
1818 Scott Rob Roy xiv, ‘To gang there on ane’s ain coat- 
tail, is a waste o* precious time and hard-won siller.’ 1837 
Dickens Pickw. i, The eloquent Pickwick, with one hand 
gracefully concealed behind his coat tails. 

Co-atte'st, v. [Co-1.] ¢raus. To attest to- 
gether or in conjunction (zith). So Co-attestas- 
tion, Co-attesta‘tor. 

16g0 Evperrirtp Tythes 297 He must know this, and will 
I believe give it in co-attestation. 1708 A/ise. Curiosa I. 
7 Tbe same Relation is Coattested by Nine other several 
Successions ..if we suppose a Coattestation of Nineteen, 
the Credibility of it will be, as above Two Millions to One. 
arg Ken ffynins Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 264 That 
heav’nly Paraclete .. With Conscience co-attests our Zeal. 
1810 Bexntuam Packing (1821) 232 Established by an 
affidavit, with or without co-attestators. 

Co-attend, -auditor, -augment: see Co-, 

Co-author. [Co- 3 b.] Joint author. Hence 
Co-au'thorship. Also Co-autho-rity, joint or 
coneurrent authority. 

1864 Spectator 31 Dec, 1511 The First Folio ..is the only 
authority for halt the plays and a co-authority for the other 
half. 1886 R. Boye in New Shaks, Soc. Trans. 579 Claim- 
ing Massinger as co-author in The Tivo Noble Ninsuien. 
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1888 ‘TI. N. Brusnrietp in Trans. Devonsh, Assoc. XX. 
409 To corroborate his statement of the co-autlhorship of 
B. Bowring. 

Coava, -e : see CorfrEE. 

Coax (kduks), v. Forms : 6-8 eokes, 7-5 coaks, 
(6 eoxe, 7 eoques), 8- eoax. [f. CoKres sh, 
According to Johnson 1755-73, ‘a low word’, 
and probably in vulgar use long before it be- 
came usual in literature, which may aecount for 
want of lilerary evidenee for the early history of 
the senses. The original meaning seems to have 
been ‘make a cokes of’: cf. ¢o fool, to fet, to 
gull; and the transition from ‘ make a fool of’ to 
“inake a pet of’, is paralleled by the passage of | 
fond from *‘ befooled’ to its present sense.] | 

41. érans. To make a ‘ cokes’ of, befool, impose 
upon, ‘ take in’. Ods. 

(Cf. 1616 B. Jonson Devil zs an olss ui. (Speech 68), 
Why, we will make a Cokes of thee Wire Master, We will, 
my mistress, an absolute fine Cokes!) ¢ 1679 Ao.vd, Bad- 
fads Vil.g We tell them ‘tis not a penny we can take: We 
plead poverty before we have need, And thus we do coaks 
them most bravely indeed. 1806 Ved. § 24. Frul. (1807) 
132 That practitioners would pay a little more attention 
to those authors who are out of fashion and Iaid upon the 
shelf, and not snffer themselves to be coaxed by an old 
practice in a modern garb. . 

+2. To make a pet of; to pet, fondle, caress ; 
to treat endearingly or with blandishment. O/s. 

1889 Purtenuam £ng. Poeste viii. (Ar).) 36 Princes may 
giue a good Poet such connenient countenance and also 
benefite as are dne to an excellent artificer, Uiough they 
neither ki nor cokes them. 1611 Coicr. sv, Dadée, 
Souffriv & on enfant tontes ses daddies, to cocker or cokes 
it; to make a feddle or wanton of it. 1668 R. L’ Msrranxcu 
Vis, Qucz. iv. (1708) 98 Some I saw Caressing und Cokesing 
their Husbands, in the very moment they design’d to be- 
tray them, 1678 Mrs. Bens Ser 7. Hancy ui, Vor my 
sake, dear, pardon him this one time [cokesing Aine]. 1694 
R, L’Esrrance Faddes cexix. (1714) 238 “Vhe Nurse .. had 
chang’d her Note ; for she was then Muzzling and Cokesing 
of it. 1794 Soutuny Botany-Buy fclog.u, They kiss‘d ine, 
coax‘d me, robb’d me, and betray’d me. 1831 Cat's Tadd 
25 Those tender attentions, that coaxing and coddling, 

+b. Zo coax up: to cocker up, coddle tp. Ods. 

1586 A. Dav Any. Secretary u. (1625) 48 hey soothe 1p 
your passions, and cokes np your humors. 1683 [see Coax- | 
InG 76d, sé.}. | 

3. To influence or persuade by caresses, Hattery, 
or blandishment. Johnson says ‘To wheedle, to | 
flatter, to humour: a low word’; ef. quot. 1663. 

1663 Flagellion; or O, Cromwell (1672) 159 And some- 
times to cokes the neighbouring Rusticks, give them a 
Buck he had hunted. 1835 W. Irvine Your Prairies 248 
‘He try to coax me,’ said Beatte, ‘bnt_] say no—we must 
part’. 1875 MeLaren Serm, Ser. ul, vii. 122 A wholesome 
obstinacy in the right that will neither be bribed nor coaxed 
nor bullied. 7 A 

b. Const. ¢o do a thing 5 éz¢o an action, cte. 

1806-7 J. Berrsrorp Aiseries Hum. Life (1826) x. xlvi, 
Dragging the table. .over an uneven floor, 1n hopes of coax- 
ing it to stand on more than two legs. 1833 Hr. Mariixrau 
Manch, Strike x. 111 She coaxed her father into giving 
them a ball. 1862 Merivate Rom. Euip, (1865) V1. hii. 270 
It was Seneca’s principle .. to coax, rather than drive, his 
pupil into virtue. 1862 Usiow 11 Apr. 230, | succeeded in 
coaxing Papa. .to allow ine to teach in the school. 

ec. With various other extcnsions, as fo coax 
away, down, forth, up + to persuade or entice to go 
or come away, etc.; 40 coax (a thing) oud of \a 
person) : to get it out of him by coaxing. 

1joo Astry tr. Saavedra-Favardo Il. ror Women.. 
coaks them out of their Husbands, and so tell ’em again to 
others; as it was in that secret which Maximus told his 
wife. @1839 Praep Poems (1864) L. 342 They coaxed away 
the beldame’s wrath, 1859 Grex. P. Tnompsow <f wdi silt, 
II. lxxxvii. 56 Are these men to be coaxed down by ginger- 
bread? 1889 Amétiz Rives Quick or Dead ? (Reldg.) 20 An 
old spinet .. from which Miss Fridiswig used to coax forth 
ghastly jinkings. on Sunday afternoons, 

+4. To persuade to believe (Zo de, etc.) ; to flatter 
or wheedle into the belief. Oés. | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


1676 Marvein A/r. Smivrke Wks. 1875 1V. 69 So the Ex. 
poser would now cokes the lay multitude, whom before he 
call’d ‘the hundred thousands’, and for their simplicity 
“excusable from subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles’, to 
be grown on the suddain so very wise men, that, etc. 

5. intr. To employ eoaxing. 

1706 Farqunar Recruiting Of. 1. i, 1 coax! 1 wheedle! 
I'm above it. 1784 New Spectator X11. 1/2 What with 
palming one fellow, kissing another, and coaxing with thou- 
sands, [she] has driven me almost horn-mad. | 1878 Wasgue 
Poets 52 The gentlest..plead and coax For the sad strange 
story of Jasper Oakes. 

Coax (kduks), 54 [fi pree. vb. : 

1. collog. One who coaxes. 

1863 Ouwa Held in Bondage (1870) 6 He was gentle 
enough to a coax. 

2. A coaxing speech or ar 

1829 Marrvar /*. Altddneay i. (D. 
coaxes and threats. 

Coaxal (koeksal), @. Afath. = Coaxial. 

1879 Tuostson & Tatr Nat. Phil. 1.1. 165 Coaxal circular 
cylinders, 1882 Maxwett Electr. & Magn. 11. 285 Two 
circular and coaxal solenoids, 

Hence Coaxa‘lity. , 

1863 R. Townsenn Afod. Geom. 1, 207 The locus circle 
will pass evidently through all the phases of coaxality. 

ap Goaxation (kdujceksetfon). Obs. [n. of action | 
f. L. coaxd-re to eroak (f. Gr. odg, used by | 


see also CoKES. } 


al. sonce-tse. 
\, He held out by turns 


COB. 


Aristophanes to express the croaking of frogs, + 
-aTion. (Cf. F. coasser (16th ¢. coaxer, and coasse- 
ment.)| The eroaking of frogs. 

1642 Featiy Differs Dipt 227 (T., 1 hope we shall see 
no more of their frog-galliards, nor hear of their harsh 
croaking and coaxation either tn the pulpit or the press. 
1664 H. More Afyst. ¢nig. 239 “Vhe.. harsh and disharmo- 
nious coaxations of frogs. 1696 J. Kpwarps Demoustr. 
Exist. & Provid, God 1. 189 The coaxation of frogs. 

Coaxed (koukst), pl. a. Ef. Coax v.4+-Ep.] 
Petted, caresscd, wheedled. 

1829 Scoit in Croker Papers (1884) 11. xiv. 32 Whenever 
he was the coaxed man of the company. 

Coaxer kévksor’. One who coaxes. 

1706 Mrs, Cuntuivrn Basset Table (L), Coaxing will do 
it if the right coaaer can be found. 1755 Jounson, Coaxes, 
a wheedler, a flatterer. 1839 Rictarpson, Coa.xer, though 
common in familiar speech,—applied e.g. to children—is 
not so in writing. - 

Coaxial (koarksia#l), @. Wath. [f. Co-+ Axis 
+-AL; ef. AXAL.J Having a common axis. 

Tlenee Coaxially adv. 

1881 QO. Reyxotvs in Vatwre XXI11. 477 ‘I'wo eddies 
should face, and so exactly as to be coaxial. 1884 5. P. 
Tnompsos Pynamo-Elect. Mach. 198 Let a coil be intro- 
duced .. let a second coil .. be laid coaxially with it. 

Coaxing (kovksiy , vé/. sb. The action of the 
verb Coax. 

1672 Manet. Aes. Transp. 1.278 ‘Vhis is a pretty way 
of cokesing Indeed 1683 tr. wie Morizv uc. 70 Self- 
love is nothing but the coguesing up of onrselves. 1870 
Kk. Peacock Kalf Shir, WT. 138 Ready to accommodate 
herself, after a little coaxing, to the sacrifice. 

Coa‘xing, f//. a. ‘That coaxcs; caressing, 
wheedling. 

1704 Cusner Careless f7ush.1.1L.', But it must be done in 
a coaaing manner. 1811 L, Hawnixs Ctess gy Gertr. ll. 
370 ‘Well, be it a» yon like, you coaxing husascy.’ 

Henee Coa‘xingly az. 

1913 Mrs. Cenitiven 2Ae Wonder in. i. (Jodo, Prithee. 
my dear, moderate the passion icoasingly. 1856 Kax- 
elit, Harpd 1 486 Calling the dogs coaxingly by name. 

Cob (kpb}, 56.1 Also 5-6 eobbe. [Used in a 
number of senses having but little apparent con- 
nexion with cach other, and possibly of diverse 
origin. ‘lhe notions may be roughly distinguished 
of ‘something big or stout’, ‘something rounded 
or forming 2 roundish lump’, ‘a head or top’; 
but these are intricately interwoven in individual 
senses. ‘hus cod *cob-nut’, ean hardly be 
separated from the notion of ‘stout or big nut’ 
ou the one hand, or from that of ‘fruit stone’ on 
the other. So sense I appears sometimes to mean 


‘man at the fof’. 

It has been suggested that ‘rounded head’ is the radical 
notion, and that ceé is a variant of Cop; but the history of 
the latter does not favour this. In some of the senses 
under I, codéde, cobyd/, was an earlier equivalent, but these 
senses are closely connected with others which have no 
equivalents in codéde.] 

I. Containing the notion ‘big’ or ‘stout’. 

1. A great man, big man, leading man ; in mod. 
dial. expressing pre-eminence, as ‘ chief’, ‘ leader’, 
rather than state. (In the later use, the notion 
of ‘head’, ‘top’, may have entered in.) 

arqzo Hoccteve De Neg. Princ, 101 Mayntenaunce.. 
Sustenede is not by persones lowe; But cobbes grete this 
ryot sustene, 1535 $4. Hafers Hen. Vill, UW, 228 Ther 
must be some of the gret cobbes served likewise, and the 
King to have ther landes. 1560 Dats tr. Slecdane's Comoe, 
itgb, Al the sorte of them occupie waae, the poorer sorte, 
as | hane now tolde you, but the greatter cobbes, in sealyng 
their letters, 1563-87 Foxe 4. § A/. (1684) 11. 28/2 The 
greatest Cobs were yet behind. 1827 in Hone Every-Day 
Bk. V1. 769 For fishing and shuting he was the cob of all 
this country! 1869 Lousdale Gloss. (Philol. Soc.\, Cod, 
leader or fighter, the bully or best fighter in a parish or 
school, 1884 Cheshire Gloss. Cob is also a leader: ‘This 
boy will be always cob’=what is called at school ‘cock of 
the school. Sometimes pronounced eof, 

+b. A wealthy man; a miser. Ods. 

1548 Forrest Pécas. Poesye 88 That wone clubbed Cobbe 
should not so encroche an lundred mennys lyuynges, 1548 
UpaLt, etc. Erasm, Par. Luke v.68 b, The rich cobs of this 
worlde. 1583 Stusnes sinvad. Adus. u. 27, 1 would not 
haue a fewrich cobs to get into their clowches almost whole 
countries. 1681 W. Rosrrtson //raseod. Ger. (1693) 342 
A rich Cob or miser, home locuples §& avarus, 

+e. A huge, lumpish person. Oés. 

1583 Staxvuurst .2éweis ut. (Arb.) 90 When the cob had 

maunged the gobets foule garbaged haulfe quick. 


2. A male swan; also ¢od-swan. 

1570 Order for Swans in Hone Every-Day Bh, UL. 962 
Till due proofe be had. .whose was the Swan, that is away; 
Be it Cobbe or Pen. 1611 B, Jonson Catidine 1.1, I'm not 
taken With a cob-swan, or a bigh-mounting bull, As foolish 
Leda and Europa were. 1641 Best farm, Bks. (1856) 122 
The hee swanne is called the cobbe, and the she-swanne 
the penne. 1840 Browsinc Sorded/o 11. 320 Out-soar them, 
cobswan of the silver flock! Sing well! 

+8. The name of a fish: see quots. Obs. 

The sense ‘ young herring’ given in mod. Dicts. is perh. a 
misinterpretation of sense 8. ‘ 

1611 Fiorto, Bozzo/e ..a fish called a millers thomb or a 
cob. 168§ Movret & Benn. Health's fmpr. (1746) 275 
Kobs or Sea-Gudgeons. (Cf. 1787 Grosz Province. Gloss., 
Cobbo, a small fish called a miller’s-thumb. a 1804 J. 
Boucner ALS. Dict., a small fish (the Miller's ‘Chumb) is in 
Kent called Cobé0.} 
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4. A short-legged, stout variety of horse, usually 
ridden by heavy persons. [Said by some to be 
short for cob-horse: see first quots.] 

1818 Topp, Cod, a horse not castrated. In our northern 
dialect, cobisatesticle. — Supfi., It isused also generally 
for a strong pony. 1818-36 Ricnarosos, Cod, anything 
round, a round stone. A cob, a horse who has his cobs. 
@ 1839 Praep Pocurs (1864) I]. 202 If he comes to you rid- 
ing a cob. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge x, He was well- 
mounted upon a sturdy chesnut cob, 31852 R.S. Surtres 
Sponge's Sp. Tour xiv. 72 ‘That's not a bad-like old cob of 
yours.’ 1863 Morton Cycé. Agric. (E.D.S.), Coé, a com- 
pact punchy horse. 

II. Containing the notion ‘ rounded ’, ‘ roundish 
inass’ or ‘Imp’. 


5. Applied to various rounded solid bodies. 

some of these cody/, cobble occurs in earlier use. 
a. =COB-NUT ‘in 15th c. cobyli-nul,. 

1589 Greese Poems (1861) 291 Sit down, Carmela; here 
are Cobs for Kings, Sloes black as jet. 1829 Lotnon An- 
cycl. Plants 792 Corylus .. grandis, Cob. 1885 Pad! Mall 
G, 29 Oct. 4 What better place than here to sit and eat our 
filberts and cobs? A 

b. The stone of a fruit (in 15th ¢. cobylf-stone). 

a 1825 Forny Ive. #. Anglia, Cob..the stony kernel of 
fruit, 1877 .V. IE. Liucodnsh. Gloss., Cob, the stone of fruit. 
1886 9. IH, Lucolnsh. Gloss., Cob, the stone of any fruit: 
‘Don't swallow the cobs", 

c. A testicle. dra/. 

i 36 sce 4) 1847-78 Hatuiwetr Cotds, testiculi, 
Vorth, 

d. ‘Cobs are also round Balls, or Pellets with 
which Fowls are usually crammed ' (Kersey 1708). 

6 Applied to various rounded heaps. 

a. A small stack of hay or corn. dal. 

1626 Sure, & Mark. Conutry Farm 645 Vo hane cuery 
Winter in your Warren a little cob or stacke of hay. 1847 - 
78 Waruiwert, Cod, a small hay-stack. Oro. 1886S. IV. 
Lincolush, Gloss.. Cob, a small stack or heap of corn: 
They've no-but two wheat stacks and a little cob’. 

b. A bunch or knot of hair: a chignon. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 19 July 10 A gentleman parading 
Rotten-row with a lady’s hair ‘cob‘, which he had picked 
up and stuck at the end of his stick. 1880 Uf" Cornwall 
floss., Cob, a bunch of hair on the forehead ¢ often applied 
tu the top locks of a horse’s inane. 

e. A sinall heap or lump of (anything). dad. 

1876 Biackmorr Cripps IL. xvii, 278 Stealing half the 
meat and all the little cobs of jelly. 1887 S. Cheshire 
Folk-sp., Coh, a small heap or lump: ‘a cob o' dirt’. 


7. Applied to varions roundish or lumpy pieces : 
‘something round, as a cob of coal, a cob of bread* 
(Lauc. Gloss.). tal. 


a. A small loaf of roundish form,a cob-loaf. 
b. See also quots. 1877, 1888. 

1606-17 Cob-loaf |see 1V]. 1869 Lonsdale Glass. (Philol. 
Soc.), Cob, a sinall round loaf,alump or piece. 1877.1 rchrol. 
XLV. 180 ‘The cob was a cracknel made of fine Hour. 1887 
WS. Cheshire Fotk-sp., Cob,a small loaf: ? Bring me acobo’ 
bread‘, 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Cob, a cake of bread. 


¢e. A lnmp or large piece of coal (cf. Connie). 

a 1804 Cob-coal Jsee IV). 1865 S. Bamroro UU iL! Rafer 
in Harland Lane. Lyrics 15 A broody hen crow'd from her 
perch on acob, 1865 Kk. Watcuin anand Ballads Lance, 
11875) 372 Aw've just mended th’ fire wit a cob. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Cob or cottle, a lump of coal. 

IIT. With the notion * head’, ‘top’. 

+ 8. The head of a red herring. Oés. 

1594 Nasur lf. Prav. Wks. \Grosart) V. 14 Lord high 
regent of rashers of the coles and red herring cobs. 1599 
— Lenten Stuffe 59 Not a scrap .. but the cobs of the two 
herrings the fisherman had eaten remained of him. 1598 
Ik. Jonson Av, Afan in (nut. 1. iv, Col doz.) The first Red 
Herring that was broild in Adam and Eves Kitchin do 
I fetch my Pedigree from..}1is Cob was my great-great. 
mighty - great - grandfather. 1603 Sin C. Muvpox Jud. 
aistrol. xx, 405 He will not admit a stone to shine. And 
why not as wel as a peice of rotten wood, or a hearings 
cobbe in the darke? 1630 Dexxrr and It. Honest bik, 
Wks, 1873 1]. 147 He can come hragging hither with foure 
white errings tat's taile),. but 1 may starue ere he giue 
me so much as acob. 1632 Snerwooo s.v. Cod, A herring 
cob, da teste duu harang sor, 


8. See quot. dial. ee a local form of cof.) 

me Sheffield Gloss., Cob, the top, e.g. the cob of the 
hill’. 

10. The seeding hcad of wheat, clover, etc. dal, 

3847-78 HaALuiweLt, Cod-poke, a bag carried by gleaners 
for receiving the cobs or broken ears of wheat. 1863 Mor- 
ton Cych Agric. (FE. D.S.), Cob, the sced head of clover, 

11. The cylindrical shoot or rachis on which the 
grains of maize grow. 

17oa C. Matner Jaga. Chr. v1. vii. 69 In the year 1683 
the House of Nicholas Desborough .. was very ete 
molested by Stones, by pieces of Earth, by Cobs of Indian 
Corn, 1817-8 Connetr Aesid. U.S. (3822) 7 The grains 
..are placed all round the stalk, which goes up the middle, 
and this little stalk, to which the seeds adhere, is called the 
Com Cob. 1850 LyeLn and Misit U.S. VN. 72 Mills in 
which the grain, cob, and husk were all ground up together 
for the cattle and hogs. 1866 LivincsTonr Fru (1873) 1. 
iii, 81 One cob had 1600 seeds. 

IV. attrib. and Comb. + cob-like, -mounted adjs. 
(from 4), cob-pipe (fr. 11); cob-coal (SebT>" cc); 
cob-fly, name of a kind of angling fly (see quot.) ; 
cob-handle, a round wooden handle for tools; 
cob-house, a house built by children out of com- 
cobs, hence applied fg. to any insecure or unsub- 
stantial scheme, etc.; +cob-knight (see quot.) ; 


In 
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cob-loaf (see quot. 1617); cob-worm (Sc.), the 
larva of the cockchafer, 

a 1804 J. Boucner ALS. Dict., In the North large coals 
are generally called *Cob-coals. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. 
(Philol. Soc}, Cob-coads, large pit-coals. 1870 BLaIxe 
Encyc. Rural Sports 1205 The March-brown of Mr. Hof. 
land, better known here Jin Wales] as the *cob-fly. 1873 J. 
Ricuarns Wood-working Factories 113 Vo go into a wood. 
shop and find a job bench containing three or four files with 
the tips broken off, a ‘cob handle to be used between them 
+-at once indicates the character of the establishment, 1881 
Harper's Mag. Nov. 824 George builds a “cob-house. 
a1652 Brome Dawoiselle 1. i, Ali. How caine he by his 
Knighthood? Cost it nothing? Ver. No: He was one 
oth’ *Cobbe-Knights in the throng, When they were dubd 
in Clusters. 1888 Padé Mall G. 19 Sept. 2’: Short *col» 
like coolies, dressed only in shirt and drawers of blue 
cotton. 1606 Suans. 7. §& Creu. i. 41 Sher. Thou 
should'st strike him. Afa.*Coblofe. 1617 Mixsuru Ductor 
Ling., Cobloafe or hunne .. is a little loafe made with a 
round head. 1647 .Vew Quaeres to Praclates +5 Limping 
and dancing. .like Mummers about acobloafe. 1678 ACBREY 
Wiltshire in Brand (1853) 1. 466. 1877 Archrol. XLV. 180, 
120 cob loaves, each of 1202. 1879 es Eniot Theo. Suck 
ii. 41 Riding by the side of a larger *cob-mounted shadow. 
1884 //arpfer’s Mag. 2811 Mrs. Jackson .. sat smoking her 
“corn-cob pipe. 1889 /éid, Dec 119/2 With a cob pipe be- 
tween his toothless gums. 1791-9 Statist. dee. Fife XU 
291 Jam.) pen opening up their stomachs, he found them 
quite full of “cobworms. 


Cob (kpb , s4.2 [Examples known since ¢ 1600, 
The explanation ‘Inmp of clay’ given hy Cope. 
Hampsh, Gloss., would tend to identify this with 
Cops sé.! sense 6 ¢; bnt this is otherwise improh- 
ahle.} A composition of clay (marl, or chalk), 
gravel, and straw, used, esp. in the sonth-west of 
England, for building walls, ete. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 1760) 53a, The poor Cottager con- 
tenteth himself with Cob for his Wals, and Thatch for his 
covering. /di¢. (1811) 249 The flood-gate will hold water 
best, if his sides be walled up with cob. 1797 PonwnrLe 
Mist, Devon \, 301 The inferior honses in Devon and Corn. 
wall were built with mud, which was called cob. 1882 ‘I’, 
Moztuy Reminisce. Oriel College \.ix.72 ¥inding chalk cob 
the common inaterial of the country. 1889 ‘I. N. Bresu- 
tirep in Prans. Devon. Assoc, XX. 323 The walls are of 
cob..and rest on a stone foundation. 

Db. attrib. and Comb.. as cob cottage, house, tall 
sometimes unnecessarily hyphened 3 cob-zallel 
adj. ; cob-parer, a tool used in building cob walls. 

1 J. Wo.cott (P. Pindar) Aowl. for Olimer Wks. U1. 
of Make a fortune by a history of cobwalls, old chamber. 
pots, and misty nails. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 235. 
1820 C. 5. Givert elatig. Cornwall 936 The houses in 
general, are cobwalled buildings. 1839 Lovpox Fucycé. 
archit, 839 The col-parer jy niade of iron. 1859 H. Kixcs- 
Ley G. Hamlyn vi.(D., Vhe main village .. consisted of a 
narrow street of cob-houses white-ewashed and thatched, 
1870 Tnorsnury Zour Eng. 1. vii. 137 Homely cob walls 
square out the pastures. 1876 Miss Braovon ALON ea res 
Dau. v.64 lymns which compared the cob-walled barn to 
the gorgeous temple in the sacred city. 1889 Temple Bar 
Vag. Aug. 577 A red coh cottage. 

Cob, cobb (keh, s#.3 [Identical with JFris, 
hobbe, sé-kobbe, Weligoland kobb, New Fris. Aub, 
Du. Lobbe, keh, with same meaning. Ktymology, 
and possible connexion with cod in other senses, un- 
known.} A name given to species of Gull, esp. the 
Greater Llack-backed Gull (Larus marinus). and 
Common Gull ‘4. caus); also called Sea-cob b, 

1s8o Raret Ady. C 711 A sea Cohbe, Gania alba. 1607 
Nornewn Saez. Dial. 206, | haue seene vpon these grounds, 
store of Pewets, Oliues, and Cobbes breed. 1610 W, Fox. 
incnaM Art of Survey w. iii. 83 Fowling may be for the 
Sheldrake, Cob, Oliue, Puffin. 1655 Movuret & Benner 
Health's Improv. (1746) 195 Sea-Mews and Sea-Cobs feed 
upon Garbage and Fish. 1733 Battry Col/og. Frasm. (1877) 
214 Wherever 1 find an hungry sea-cob I throw him outa 
bait. 1885 Swainson Prom, Maures Birds 208 L. marinus 
.-also called Cobb (Essex, Kent, N. Devon, Wales, aay 
£.canus, Cobb or Sea Cobb (Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk), 


tCob, sé.4 Ods, [Very rare as a separate word, 
and, in this form, probably taken from Conwep, 
ME. coppe-sueb: cf, Cop sh.3 Bat cf. mod.Flem, 
cobbe, coppe, Westphalian codde, nae) A spider. 
3657 Tomiinson Nenou's Disp. 470 Vhey |ants} hunt not 


after smaller animals, like Cobs, but degust thein when 
dead. 


Cob (kpb), 54.5 [perh. identical with Con sé,1 
sense 1, as the biggest silver coin.] A name given 
in the 17th and 18th centuries in Ireland, and 
subsequently in some British colonies and posses- 
sions, to the Spanish dollar or ‘ piece of eight’. 

1672 Petty Jed. Anat. 350 Spanish pieces of eight, called 
cobs in Ireland. 1681 DineLey Yra/. Tour Jredin Trans, 
Nilkenny Archol. Soc. Ser. wu. 11. 55 The most usual 
money..is Spanish Coyne knowne here by the name of a 
cob, an half cob and a quarter cob. 1945 P. Tuomas 9rnd, 
rH A considerable Quantity of Cob Dollars and wrought 

late, 1784 T. Suerioayn Life Swift § 117.) He... poured 
ont the contents, which were silver cobs, upon the table, 
1822 Scorr [irate xxxi,' And so you came for your share 
of the cobs?’ 1835 Keiy Casibist 164 The Spanish 
dollar circulating at Gibraltar is commonly called a’ cob’. 

Comb. cob-money (U.S.): see quots. 

3865 Tuorzau Cafe Cod viii. 148 Pieces of silver called 
cob-money. 1868 Lossince //udson 80 The old silver coins 
oceasionally found at Fort Edward are called 'cob-money ' 
by the people. : 

Cob, cobb (kpb), 56.6 dial, (See quots.) 

r6g1 Rav So 4 FE, Country Wes, 9 Cob, a Wicker-basket 


COBALT. 


to carry sae the Arm. So a Seed-cob or Seed-lib, is such 
a Basket for Sowing. 1830 Scott Demenol. vi. 180 A brown 
loaf_and a_cobb of herrings. 1863 
(EK. D.S.), Cod, a basket used 
broad-casting wheat. 

Cob, cobb (kgb), 52.7 focal. (See quots.) 

|The mole or pier of Lyme Regis was originally con- 
structed of cobble-stones heaped together; thence perhaps 
cob =cobble in sense 1.) 

1605 Camoen Rein, (1636)116 A forced harborow for ships, 
as the Cob, of Linne in Dorsetshire. 1688 Addr. fr. Lyine 
Regis in Lond. Gaz. No. 2345 1 Your Majesties Princely 
Bounty towards the Maintenance of our Peer or Cob. 
1743-§ R. Pococke Trav. (Camden) 97 The famous cob or 
mole ts a quarter of a mile to the south-west of the town 
]Lyme Regis}. 1862 Smttes Enginecrs 1. 283 The Cobb or 
harbour at Lyme Regis was. .successfully put together. 

Cob, cobb \kpb\, 54.8 [f. Cop »! 3.} A blow. 

1848 Cherokee Pharnix 10 Apr. (Bartlett), Such negro so 
offending shall receive fifteen cobbs or paddles for every 
such offence. 1848 60 Baritett Dict, Amer., Cobb, a blow 
on the buttock. 188: Leicestersh. Gloss., Cob, a blow or 
knock: 'a cob o' the yead’, 1884 Chesh. Glass., Cob, a 
blow, generally on the head. 

Cob (kpb', v1 Also 4-7 kob, g cobb. [Ety- 
mology doubtful; perh. onomatopceic.} 

+1. intr. To fight, give blows. Obs. 

ergoo Destr, Tray 8285 Thre thousaund full pro prang 
into batell.. And cobbyt full kantly. /did. 11025 And ho 
keppit hym full kantly, kobbit with hym sore. 

2. trans. ‘Yo crush or bruise (ore . 

2778 Pryce Alin. Cornutiensis 318 Cob, to break or bruise. 
.. Cobbed ore is the spalled which is hroke out of the solid 
large stones with sledges. 1880 11. Cornwall Gloss., Cob- 
4ing in mining is breaking copper ore into small pieces. 

3. To strike. a. esp. Mau?. To strike on the 
buttocks with a flat instrument. See Copsine. 

1769 [see Conmnc]. 1802 J. Axerey in Naval Chron. 
VI. 76 ‘They were going to cobb a man. 180a Ana, 
Keg. 556 With a palr of pea-squeezers in his hand to cob 
him with. 31829 Marryat /. A/iddmay ii, 1 was sentenced 
to be cobbed with a worsted stocking filled with wet sand. 

b. dfal. 


1845 79 Jamieson, Co/, to beat in a particular mode prac- 
tised among shepherds. Ror. 1877 /olderness Giloss., 
Coé, to strike posteriorly with the knee. 1881 Lezcestersh. 
Word-bk., Col to strike : generally, to strike on the head. 

4. ‘To thresh or beat ont seed... Also inér. said 
of the seed. Cf. Con 56.1 10, 

1796 Mudd Advertiser 13 Feb. 1/4 Clover-seed is likely to 
he scarce. .it cobs ill, and rises to little more on the average 
than one bushel per acre. ie A. Youxs Agric. Essex 
(1813) 1. 155 He has applied it [threshing-machine] to cob 
bing white clover with great success. 

5. To throw. 

1867 Kentish Dialect, Cob, tothrow gently. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Cob, to throw! ‘cob it away, it's good ’ nowt’; 
‘The land has cobbed up a deal of grass’. 


Morton Cyel. Agric. 
for carrying chaff, Pee 


Cob, v.* dial. Also cop. [f. Cop s6.1} trans. 
To top, excel, beat. 
1847-78 HaLLiwELL, Cod, to outdo or excel. 1869 Lons- 


dale Gloss. | Pbilol. Soc.), Cob, to beat or surpass, also to pull 
the hair. To cod over a person is to crow over him. 1879 

Miss Jackson Shropsh, Word-bk., Cob, to surpass, exceed. 
‘Well, that cobs Dolly, an’ Dolly cobbed the devil.’ 
Cheshire Gloss., Cob, sometimes pronounced cof, '1 cop, 
him’=I beat him, or got ahead of him. 

Cob, w., var. of Cop v. slang. 

Cobalt (kébglt). Also 7 eobolt, § kobold. 
(a. Ger. 4oba/t, formerly also kohall, -olt, -old, -elt, 
-el, app. the same word as 4obold, etc., goblin 
or demon of the mines; the orc of cobalt having 
been so called by the miners on account of the 
trouble which it gave them, not only from its 
worthlessness (as then supposed), but from its 
mischievous effects upon their own health and 
upon silver ores in which it occurred, effects due 
inainly to the arsenic and sulphur with which it 
was combined. From the miners of the Harz or 
Erzgebirge the name became common German, 
and thence passed into all the European langs., 
F. cobalt, It. Sp., Pg. cobalto, Du., Da., Russ., 
Pol., Boh., etc., Aohalt, Sw. kodolt. See ilde- 
brand in Grimm s.v., who shows also that the 
metal was known to Paracclsus (Wks. 158 9 VIE. 
350), though its discovery is usually credited to 
Brandt in 1733.] 

1. One of the chemical elements, a metal of a 
greyish colour inclining to red, brittle, slightly 
magnetic; in many respects closely resembling 
nickel; not found native, but extracted from 
various ores. Syinbol Co. 

b. The name was originally given to the ores of 
this metal, and is still applied, with or without 
defining words, to various native compounds, as 
Tin-white cobalt=SMAutine, CoAs,; Greyc., Sil- 
ver-while c. = cobalt-glance; Fe: c. = cobalt- 
bloom, -vitriol (see 3); Earthy c. = ASBoLitE. 

{1683 Perres Fleta Alin. 1. (16861 34 Concerning the 
Cobolt oars, there are many sorts of thein.] 21728 V FooD- 
ward /ossils 43 Cobalt is plentifully impregnated with 
arsenick ; contains copper and some silver. Being sub- 
limed, the flores are of a blue colour: these, German 
mineralists call zaffir. 1738 G. Sait Cur. Relations 11. 
4o Zink, Kobold, Sleat, and other Productions of the 
Mine 1748 Sin J. Hite Fossils (J., From cobalt are pro- 


duced the three sorts of arsenick, white, yellow, and red; as 


COBALTATE. 


also zaffre and smalt. 1800 tr, Lagrange's Chem. 1. 397 A 
kind of cobalt, or arsenic mixed with copper. 1863-72 
Watts Dict. Chen, 1. 1039 The use of cobalt for imparting 
a blue colour to glass, appears to have been known to the 
Greeks and Romans. .Cobalt is not a very abundant inetal. 
1875 Une Dict, Arts 1. 874 Smaltis akind of glass coloured 
by oxide of cobalt. ‘ 

2. The blue pigment, also called cobalt-blue, 
prepared from this mineral, largely used in stain- 
ing glass Also the deep blue colour of this. 

1835 G. Fier Chromatogr. 110 Cobalt blue is the name 
now appropriated to the improved blue prepared with 
metallic cobalt, 1872 Watrs Dict, Chem, 1. 1057 Coebalt- 
blue..is » compound of protoxide of cobalt and alumina, 
and is used both as oil and water colour. 1877 A. B. Eo- 
warps Up Nile xviii. 503 The mitre-shaped casque being of 
a vivid cobalt-blue. 1878 Brack Green Past. xxxiii. 262 As 
if some one..had. .dashed in astroke of brilliant cobalt. 

b. In this sense used affrzé. or as ady. 

1849 Mrs, Somervitte Conner. Phys, Sc. xix. 181 A dark 
biue cobalt glass. 1853 Kane Grturell Ef, xxviti. (1856) 
237 From a cobalt sky..the moon ‘shineth down alone’, 

3, attri. and Comé.. as cobalt-mine, ore; in 
chemical compounds, as cobalt chloride, fluoride, 
ete, ; in names of culours or pigments prepared 
from salts of cobalt, as coba/t-blue (sce 2), green, 
ultramarine, yellow, also cobalt-bloom (Ger. 
hobalt-bliithe), a native hydrated arsenate of cobalt, 
also called Enyturity, occurring in two forms, 
crystalline and earthy ; cobalt-bronze (see quot. 
1875); ‘Fcobalt-crust, an obs. namc for the 
earthy variety of codalt-bloont; cobalt - glance 
(Ger. kobatt-glanz], a native sulpharsenide of co- 
balt, silver-white, with metallic lustre, also called 
CoBALTITE or COBALTINE; + cobalt-mica = co- 
éalt- bloom; cobalt -ochre, an obs. name for 
ASBOLITE and Eryturive; cobalt-pyrites, a 
name for LinyxIrg, a native sulphide of cobalt; 
cobalt-speiss (see quot. 1875); cobalt-vitriol, a 
native sulphate of cobalt, also called Beeberite. 

1776 G. Epwarps Fossilol. 100 Cobalt earth. .of a red 
colour..named *cobalt bloom. 1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem. 
1. 1037 Earthy cobalt.bloom, of peach-blossoin colour, is 
arsenate of cobalt with free arsenious acid. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts 1. 875 *Cobalt bronze, a violet-coloured substance, 
with strong metallic lustre. It consists of phosphate of 
protoxide of cobalt, and phosphate of ammonia. 1884 
Public Opinion 3 Oct. 433/1 Cobalt bronze. .is a whiter but 
slightly more expensive inetal than silveroid, 1806 R. 
Jameson Affn, 11. 444 This species contains two subspecies: 
x. *Cobalt Crust. 2, Cobalt Bloom. /ééd. IL. 436 *Cobalt 
Glance. 1873 Watts /ownes’ Chent. 466 It may be prepared 
directly from cobalt-glance, the native arsenide. 1875 Uri 
Dict. Arts 1. 875 *Cobalt green ..is a compound of oxide of 
cobalt and oxide of zinc. 1835 Suerarp A/in., *Cobalt 
mica, 1858 BuckLe Céviliz, (1869) II. viii. 539 ‘he cele- 
brated *cobaltemine.. in the valley of Gistan in Aragon, 
1816 R. Jameson Char, Alin. (1817) 257 Black and brown 
*cobalt-ochres, 1844 Dana A/in., “Cobalt pyrites, 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 1, 875 “Cobadt speiss. .consisting chiefly of 
arsenide of nickel, derived from nickel associated with 
the cobalt ore, 1809 ALLEN Jin. Nomen., *Cobalt vitriol. 
1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem. 1, 1058 Cobalt-vitriol, .is trans 
lucent, with flesh-red or rose-red colour and vitreous lustre. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 875 *Cobalt-yellow, an orange- 
yellow piginent precipitated from an acidified solution of 
nitrate of protoxide of cobalt by means of nitrate of potash, 

+ Coba'Itate. Oss. A (presumed) cobaltic salt. 

1842 E, Turner Elem, Chem. (ed. 7) 450 A double salt 
.. which L, Gmelin .. believes to consist of nitrate and co. 
baltate of ammonia. 

Coba'lti-. Crem. Combining form of CopaLt 
used in the names of tri-compounds, as in codalfi- 
cyanide of copper, of potassium, etc. 

Cobaltic (kebOltik), a. [f Conant +-1c.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, cobalt. 

1782 Kirwan Ali, Acids in Phil, Trans, LXXILL 82 
Bismuth ,. does not affect the true cobaltic part. 1791 Ki. 
Darwin Bot. Gard. 1.85 With golden purples, and cobaltic 
blues, 1854 Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 454 By 
roasting the cobaltic product. 

2. Chem. Applied to the tri-compounds of the 
metal, as Cobaltie oxide Co, O,. 

1863-72 Watts Dict, Chem. 1. 1049 Sesquioxide of cobalt, 
cobaltic oxide. /éid. 1044 Tri-salts of cobalt, or cobaltic 
salts, 1873 Wittiamson Chem. 191 Cobaltic oxide is a 
hlack powder. 

Cobaltiferous (kcubgltiféres), a. [f Conavr 
+-(1)FEROUS.] Containing or yielding cobalt. 

1863-92 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 1042 When cobalt is fused 
with silver, two layers are formed, the lower consisting of 
cobaltifcrous silver, the upper of argentiferous cobalt. 1879 
J. J. Youre Ceram Art 175 The cobaltiferous ore. 

Cobaltine (kéub§ltain). Afin, [f. Copaur + 
-1NE.] An earlier name of CoBALTiTE. 

1835 Suerarp Jin, 136. 1863-72 Warts Dict. Chen 1. 
1057 Cobedtine, Cobalt-glance, Glance-cobalt. 

Cobaltite (ko b§ltait), Avén. [f. as prec. + 
-1tE.] Native sulpharsenide of cobalt, of silver- 
white colour and brilliant metallic lustre, also 

- called cobalt-glance: one of the important ores of 
cobalt, found in Sweden, Rhenish Prussia, ete. 

1868 Dana Afin, 71 Cobaltite.. and smaltite afford the 
greater part of the smalt of commerce. 

Coba‘lto-. Chem. Combining form of Copa 
used in the names of di-compounds, as in coba/to- 
cyanide of potassium, ete, 
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1842 E. ‘Vurner Elem, Chene (ed. 7) 74x The cobalto- 
cyanide of lead. .Cobalto-cyanide of Potassium, 

Cobaltous (kob$ltas), a. Chew. Of the na- 
ture of cobalt; applied to the di-compounds of 
the metal, as Coda/tous oxide CoO. 

1863 72 Warts Dict, Chent. 1. 1048 Protoxide of cobalt 
or cobaltous oxide. .is a light greenish-grey or olive-green 
.- powder, /ééd, 1049 Hydrated cobaltous oxide, or Cobalt- 
ous hydrate..is produced when a cobaltous salt is decom- 
posed by potash out of contact of air. 

Cobb, cobbe: see Cus. 

+Cobbard. Also 5 cobarde, coberte, 6 co- 
berd, 8-9 dial. cobbit. Oés. or dial, See quot. 
1879, and cf, Con-1koN, 

crq25 Foc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 663/28 Nomina pertinencia 
ad pistrinum: Hec_uertebra, cobarde. 1481 WT of 
Langwith Somerset Ho.’, Rakkes oberwise called cobertes. 
1483 Act 1 Rich. //1, c. 12 §2 No Merchant Stranger .. 
shall bring .. Andyrons, Cobbards, ‘longs, Vireforks, Gred- 
yrons. 1539 Juv, Dale Priory, Derby in Archvol, XLII 
222 A payr of coberds, ¢1758 in Miss Jackson Shropshire 
Word-bk., 1 Paire of Cobbits. 1879 /did. Codbbits, two 
iron bars having knobs at the upper end to rest upon the 
andirons; meeting at the opposite extremity on the centre 
of the hearth, they form a kind of cradle for the firewood. 
.. The term still (1873) lingers amongst the old people, 
though the things which it expresses are rarely to be seen. 

Cobbing (ke bin , 247. sd. [f. Cos. or sh] 

1. Naut, A way of punishing sailors: sec quot. 

1769 Vatconer Diet, Marine (1789), Cobbing ..in per- 
formed by striking the offender a certain number of times 
on the breech with a flat piece of wood called the cobbing- 
board. 1785 Grose Dict. Mulgar Tongue, Cobbiug ..cun- 
sists in bastonadoing the offender on the posteriors with a 
cobbing stick, or pipe staff. 1844 2. Parley's ciun, Vo egi 
Jack was accordingly ordered to have a ‘cobbing’. 

2. Mining, etc, See quots.) 

18790 Ang. Aleck. 11 eb, 518 t Crushing machinery .. to 
crush the old bricks as ‘cobbing’. 1897 Aucyel. Brit. V1. 
348/2 Codbing.. broken pieces of old bricks and bottoms of 
furnaces that have absorbed copper, 1880 /}", Cornz. Gloss., 
Cobbing-hammer, a miner’s tool 1881 Raymonp ALéaiy 
Gloss., Cobbing \Cornw.), breaking ore to sort out its better 
portions. : 

3. ? =Topping, polling: sce quot. dal. 

1863 Morton Cycl dygric. (E. D.S.), Cobbiuz (Hssex), 
cutting the tops of pollards. 

+Cobbing, ¢. Ods. [f. Con 56.1 1.] 
the ‘cub’. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe 59 Of them all cobbing countrey 
chulfes which make their bellies and their bagges theyr gods 
are called riche cobbes, 1608 Wituats Dict. 391 Amongst 
those notable, famous, notorious, cobbing fooles. 

Cobbit, variant of CopBakp. 

Cobble (kgb'h, sé.1 Also 6 cobbel, 6-7 coble. 
(Of obscure etymology: app. related to Cop s5é,t 
in some of its senses. ‘The earlicst connexion in 
which it appears is cobd/ed-stone (if this is not an 
error): see COBBLED.] 

1. A water-worn rounded stone, esf. of the size 
suitable for paving. In earlier times often identi- 
fied in use with peddle. 

1475, 1530 [see CoppLe-stonr]. 1600 Fairvax /a@sso xx. 
xxix, Their slings held cobles round. 1691 Ray V. C. [Fords 
16 A Cobble, a Pebble. 1927 Beverley Beek ctct 2 Cobbles 
or pebbles for paving. 1880 L. Wattace Ben-// ur 62 The 
road is .. difficult on account of the cobbles left loose and 
dry by the washing of the rains. 

ativib, 1883 Leisure Hour 360 The narrow cobble foot- 
ways. 1889 0. Rev. Apr. 364 Thick stone or cobble walling. 

b. transf. 

1880 Brsanr & Rice Seamy Side xx.173 A cobble of blue- 
stone for washing. 1881 Raymoxp Afining Gloss., Cobble 
(Penn. an imperfectly puddled ball which goes to pieces in 
the squeezer, 

2. pi. Coal of the size of small cobble stoncs. 

1815 J. Farey few Derbyshire 1. 187 Cobbles. .are what 
we in London should call good round coals, being the larger 
lumps picked out of what they call the sleck or waste small 


Playing 


coals, 1883 Datly News 20 Sept. 7/5 Advt., Kitchen 
Cobbles, 18s. ; 
attrit, 1869 Ouiwa Puck iti, (1877) 26 The ruddy light of 


the cobble fire. 
+3. (Sce quot.: perh. not the same word.) Oés. 
1570 Levins J/anif. 55 A Cobbel, dullard, Aedes, Lardus. 
4. Comb., as cobble-hedge, a fence of boulders. 


1887 Haut Caine Son of Hagar 1.1, v. rr0 To see over 
the stone cobble-hedge into the field. 

Cobble, s4.2 [f.Cosatey.!] A clumsy mending. 

1859 M. Napier Life Claverhouse 1.1. 43 note, This is not 
a very successful or ingenuous cobble. 


Cobble, sé¢.3 A local name of the Great North- 
en Diver, and Red-throated Diver, sea-fowl. 

1802 in G. Moxtacu Ornith. Dict. 1862 in Jouns Brit. 
Birds, 1885 in Swainson Prov. Names Birds. 

Cobble, sé.4 var. of Costz.t 

Cobble (kpb’l), v1 Also 6-8 coble. [This 
and the sb. cobé/er evidently go together etymo- 
logically; but the latter, though in its form a 
deriv. of the vb., has as yet been found mutch 
earlier, Of the derivation nothing certain is 
known: the suggestion that the source is an OF. 
*coubler var. of coupler to couple, join together, is 
not tenable.] 

1. ¢vans, To mend or repair roughly or clumsily ; 
to patch 2p. 

1496 in Le. Treas, Acc. Scott. 1. 274 To the man that 


coblit the lede in Drummyne ijs. ¢1525 SkeLton Replyc. 
22a Ye cobble & ye cloute Holy Scripture so aboute. 
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1662 Petty 7axes 27 Men..cobble up old houses. 
Panctrollus’ Rerum Mem. i. uw. xx 118 Some Tinker 
cobling a piece of Brass. 1879 Ki. Garrert Horse by 
lorks WU. 10 ‘Yo pawn her china, and to cobble up her 
family garments. 
b. sfee. “Yo mend (shoes), csp. roughly or clum- 
sily; to patch. Also adso/. 
1gsz_ Htuxtorzr, Cobble shoes, 
1998 Famous Vict. Hen. 1x. 1s 
many shooes at home to Cobble. r60r Suans. Fu/. C. 1. i. 
ee. 1664 Butter //ad. a. ii, 432 A man that serv'd then 
in a double Capacity, to ‘I'cach and Cobble. 1789 Mrs. 
Tioga Journ. #rance UW. 74 Vhey do condescend to cobble 
thy shoes, and confine thyself to the vocation for which 
aman's shoe. 1860 Sains Self //elp x. 263 Drew studied 
Da in the intervals of cobbling shoes. 
- ‘Po put together or join 1onghly or clumsily. 
1589 Puriennam Ave. 


171g tr. 


calceamenta resarcite. 
Oh sir, I have a wrent 


Povsie m1. ix. (Arb,) 169 To expresse 
that which the Grecks could du by cobling many words to- 
gether, #1764 Luovp Cobler Tessington, My predecessors 
often use To coble verse as well as shoes. 1828 CAKLyLe 
ALise. (1857) 1. 192 A pasteboard Tree, cobbled together out 
of size and waste-paper and water-colours, 1855 A. Man- 
NING Chvlsea Bun-house xviit, 299 ‘Yo cobble an additional 
breadth of dimity to the curtain. 
b. za/r. or absol. 

18e9 Bynox Ang. Bards 760 St. Crispin quits, and cobbles 
forthe muse. 1818 — Fran Ded, xiv, Cobbling at inanacles 
for all mankind. 

3. Comt.,as cobble-text ‘vonece-widl.\, 2 preacher 
who deals clumsily and unskilfully with a text. 

1830 Galt Lawrie 7. nt. xiv. (1849) 132 Strolling Method. 
ists, and those sort of vobble-tents. 

Cobble, #.*  [f. Conse sé] trans. a. To 
pave with cobbles. b. déal. ‘Tu pelt with stones 

r6gt Ray N.C. Words 16 Vo cobble with Stones, to throw 
Stones at any thing. 1855 [Athy Gloss., Cofhde, to stone, 
to pelt with dirt. ‘A good cobbling, a severe pelting. 
1888 Licurtiant J vy. Sedyncur ig \ court-eyard cobbled in 
antique fashion, 


Cobble, obs. f. GoBBLE 7. 

Cobbled (ke bids, pr. a! [f. Compre ot + 
-Kb 1.) Mended or put together clumsily (esp. of 
shves), patched, botched; sce the vb. 

1575 Gascoicnn Hs. 12587) 301 Learne to clout thine old 
cast cobled shoes, 1990 Sruxser #. QO. 1 ie 25. 1622 
Matynes sine, Laz. Merch. 229 Old shoes, but not cobled. 
1798 W. Hutios «lf afobiog. 19 Ay T could not afford to py 
for binding, I fastened them together in a most cobbled 
style. 1864 Kyioit /assages Hoork. Life 1. i. 129 With 
patched breeches and cobbled boots. 4 

Cobbled kbd , A//. 2.2 Also 3 cobled. [f. 
Cosee sé! or 7.7 +-ED.] 

+1. Cobbled stone = CoBpLe-srone. Ods, 

€ 1435 Torr. P. 1298 Sir 'Vorrent gaderid cobled stonys. 

2. Paved with cobbles. 

1853 G. P. Morris Jems (1860 §8 ‘Whe omnibuses ramble 
Along their cobbled way. 

Cobbler (kgblez). Forms: 4-6 cobelerie, & 
cobbeler, (cobulare, cobyller), 6 cobblar, 3-9 
cobler, 7- cobbler. [See Coste v.1] 

1, Onc whose business it is to mend shoes. 

1362 Lane. 7. Pd. A.V. 170 Clement pe Cobelere ca 
his cloke. c14go [oc. in Wr.-Wilcker 602 Piefaci 
a Cobulare, or a Cloutere. 1486 Bh. St. cldbans F vija, A 
Dronkship of Coblers. ¢151§ Cocke Lore//'s 8.11843) 1 A 
coryar And a cobeler, his brother. 1530 Pacscr. 206) 2 
Cobblar, sauetier. 1621 Sanperson Serv, 1, 214 It is never 
well, when the cobler looketh above the ankle. 1647 Waxp 
Sip. Cobler 59 Such a Cobler, as will not exchange either 
his blood or his pride, with any Shoo-maker or Tanner in 
your Realme. 1710 Brit, Apollo III. No, 111. 3/2 The 
Richer the Cobler, The blacker his Thumb. 1766 Gotpsa. 
Vic. IV. xx, Cobblers who mended shoes, never made thein. 
1809 Wed, Frul. XX1. 496 The cobler's memory cannot be 
so defective. 1856 Frovpr //ist, Zug. 1. 37 Uf the village 
cobbler made ‘ unhonest ’ shoes. 

2. One who mends clumsily, a clumsy workman, 
a mere botcher. 

1s94 Nasue Yerrors a Night 'To Rdr., They would 
rather be Tailors to make, than botchers or coblers to 
amend or to marre. 601 Suaks. Fé. C. 1. i. 11 Truely Sir, 
in respect of a fine Workman, | am but as you would say, 
a Cobler. 168: W. Rozertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 342 
A cobbler or botcher. 1791 Burns H’és. (Globe) 495 Thou 
cobbler, botching the Rimsy socks of bombast oratory. 1811 
Byrox Let. Dallas 21 Aug., He was beyond all the Bloom- 
fields and Blacketts, and their collateral cobblers. 

3. collog. ‘A drink made of wine, sugar, lemon, 
and pounded ice, and imbibed through a straw or 
other tube’ (Bartlett Dict. Amer.). i 

{The origin of this appears to be lost ; various conjectures 
are current, ¢. g. that it is short for cobdler’s Punch (sense 6), 
and that it ‘patches up’ the drinkers.] P 

1809 W. Irvine Anickerd, (1861) 241 The first inventors 
of those recondite beverages, cock-tail, stone-fence, and 
sherry-cobbler. 1843 Dickens Maré. Chuz. xvii, This won 
derful invention, Sir .. is called a cobbler, Sherry cobbler, 
when you name it long; cobbler when you name it short, 

4. ‘A sort of pie, baked in a pot lined with 
dough of great thickness, upon which the fruit is 
placed ; according to the fruit, it is an apple or 
a peach cobbler’ U.S. ‘IVestern’. (Bartlett.) 


+ 5. 
1385 Nottingh. Corporat. Archives No. 1286 ‘ Cobelers’ 
Tuded 1 
included in ‘vesella arborum’, 


6. Comb. a. attrib, as cobbler-poet; cobbler- 
fish, a West Indian fish, B/epharés crinitus, having 
long rays likened to a cobbler’s strings. b. pos- 
sessive comb., as cobbler’s awl, the bent awl used 


COBBLE-STONE. 


by a shoemaker or cobbler; a bird, the AVocET, so 
called from the form of its beak; cobbler’s end, 
a waxed end (see Exp sé. 6 c); cobbler’s punch, 
a warm drink of beer or ale with the addition of 
spirit, sugar, and spice; cobbler’s wax, a resinous 
substance used by shoemakers for rubbing their 
thread. 

1759 B. Sritutscrieet Econ. Nat. in Afisc. Tracts (1762) 
110 The “coblers awl. .goes every autumn into Italy. 1862 
Jouns Brit. Birds Index, Codbdler’s awé, the Avocet. 182 
J. Baocock Dom, Amusem, 75 A waxed thread ‘or *cohler’s 
end is to be passed tightly round it. 1845 Lonor. Murent 
berg, Hans Sachs, the *cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle 
craft. 1865 Dickens .Wat. Fr. wv. xiv, | mostly use it in 
“cobhler’s punch. 1840 Marrvat Odla P?odr., I shall stick 
to them like *cohhlers’ wax. 

lfence Co'bblerism, Co‘bblership, the statc or 
position of a cobbler. Co‘bblerless a. nonce-zid., 
without a cobbler. Cobbler-like a. and adz., like 
a cobbler or botcher, Co-bblery, the occupation 
of a cobbler, cobbling. 

31832 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 431 A cobbler .. in virtue of 
his cobblerism is actually much better than a king. 1885 
Mrs. INNes in lf theneum 12 Dec. 764 Circumstances soon 
required a return to ‘our butcherless, bakerless, tailorless, 
cobblerless .. comfortless jungle’, 1576 Gascorone DAt/o- 
wiene Postscr.\ Arb.) 119 Se how coblerlike | hane clonted a 
tew patch to an olde sole, 1820 W. ‘Tooxr tr. Lacian 1. 
77 “ote. Lucian here purposely makes Micyllus joke a litile 
cobler-like, 1838 /'rsser's Mag, XVILI. 380 Far better. .to 
have taken to. .tailorship or cobblership. 1886 Li snock in 
forts. Rev, Ove. 467, 1) have inyself ted an experinient in 
a small way in the matter of cobblery. 

Cobble-stone. Also 5 cobyl]'-, 6 cobbyl., 
G-7 coble-. A water-worn rounded stone, such as 
is uscd for paving; = Copper 56.1 1. Cf. also 
CoByen ppl. a2 

1475 Mac. in Wre-Witlcker 768 l/h riadus, 2 cobylstone. 
1530 Patsor. 26,'2 Cobbylstone, catZion. 1610 Hottann 
Caniden's Brit. 1712 Vhey. brought such a deale of coble- 
stones for ballais to their ships. 1810 2/s// Janprov. Act. 34 
Paving or cobble stones. 1860 Merc. Mar. Mag, VIL. 208 
Rude houses, construcied of large cobble stones. 

actrit. 18799 C.F, Pratt taer. Bicycle, A. very stony 
way is dithcult ; 50 is a cobble-stone pavement. 

tb. see quot. Obs. CL. Cierry-stoxtt 1.) 

€ 1440 Promp. Pars, 84 Cobyllstone, or cherystone, Ae- 
frilda. 

lence Cobble-stoned fy/. a., paved with cobbles. 

1858 R. 5. Sveters .f3h Vamma iv. 13 Tumping the 
lumbering vehicle along the cobble-stoned street. 

Cobbling kebliyy, vl. sé. [f. Connne vl + 
anG 1) The action of the verb Conn e, q.v. 

1634 Cane Vecess. Sepur, (1849! 44 Their old former 
occupation of husbandry, cobbling, cookery. @ 1764 Lioyvy 
Cobbler Tessington (Ro, Cobbling extends a thousand 
ways, Some cobble shoes, some cobble plays. 1883 J. Paxker 
Tyne Ch. 306 A teumpery question of social cobbling. 

Co‘bbling, ///. a. [f. CopuLe v1 + -ixe4.] 
That cobbles sce the vb); bungling, clumsy. 

1575 Fucks Coufal, Dictr. [urgatory 1§77) 250 The cob 
ling counterfecter of those epistles. 1587 Hakkison ug. 
11.14.1877! 8. 34 When such cookes & cobling shifters shall be 
remooued. 1647 Warp Simp. Cotler 32 My Cobling hand. 

Cobbling-stono: sce CoBLinc-sToxE. 

Cobbob, var. of Canon. 

rz04 J. Prrts Relig, § Vann. Mahometans (1738 24 This 
is called Cobbob. 

Cobborne, obs. var. of Con-1non, 

Cobby (krbi, a. [f. Cou sb.' + -y¥,] 

Sce quots,) dfal. 

1691 Ray N.C. Words, Cofby, stout, hearty, brisk. 
[Hence in Kersey, Baitey, cte.} 1703 ‘Tuornspy Lete, 
Kay, Cobby, sawcy. 1781 J. Uutron Zour Cazes E. DLS) 
4 Coby, in good spirits. 1788 WL Maksiati. A. Vorksh., 
Coby, merry, cheerful. 1869 dousdade Gloss. (Phila. Soc.', 
Boga brisk, lively, in hae spirity. 1873 Swaledale Gioss., 
Cobby, pert, lively, cheerful, hilarious. *Cobby as a lop.’ 

2. Headstrong, arrogant. dial. 

19785 W. Hutton Bran New Wark Epil. We were a honey 
people indeed till lately, till grown cobby; our family fell 
to waealing. 1825 in Beockett. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. 
(Philol. oc.) Cobdy, tyrannical, set up, pas 1877 in 
Gd, Words XVIII. 5/1 ' George..is as cobby as sud be.” 

3. Of the nature of, or like a cob (horse’. 

1871 Daly News 19 Jan. The paragon of cobhy screws, 
1881 Staudard 12 May 3/1 A good proportion of the mounts 


being a little ‘cobhy’. 
4. (See quot.) dial. ft. Cos 56.1 10,] 
1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. (FE. D.5.), Cobby (Linc.), applied 


to wheat, means short and full, 
Cob-castle, ‘A satirical name for any 
building which overtops those aronnd it, more 


usually applied to a prison’ (Halliwell 1847-78). 

a 1687 Corton Moy. /rel. i. Poems (1689) 197 A Castle 
there stood .. Upon such a steep Rock .. 'tis prettiest Cob- 
castle e‘er 1 beheld. 

(Cf. Cob-kadt in the following: 1877 NV. HW’. Linc. Glass., 
Cob-//adi, a.small house standing in.. the Market-place at 
abbr dist There is some reason for believing 
it to stand on the site of the prison of the Lord of the 
Manor.] 

Co-believer, -benignity, -bewail: sce Co-. 


Co-belli-gerent, a.and sé. [f Co- 2, 3.J 
1813 Edin, Kev. XXI1. 195 We have co-belligerents at 
least, if not allies. 1828 Wenster, Cobelligerent, a., carry- 
ing on war in conjunction with another power. 
Coberd(e, coberte ; sce Copparv, CurBoann. 


Cob-house: sce Cos sé,1 and 2, 


sv 
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Cobill, cobill-nut: see Coste], Con-nvr. 

Cob-iron, Obs. exe. dial. Forms: § cobiren, 
6 cobern, cobborne, cobyron, cobb iron, 7 
cobiron, 7-9 cob-iron. Sec also Copparp. [app. 
f. Cop sb.1 6 + non, referring to knobs at the ends.] 

fi. “One of the irons on which a spit tums’ 
(Phillips); ‘the irons hung on the bars of the 
kitchen-range to support the spit’ (Forby). Also 
explained, since Ray, as=Anb1koN ; but cob-irons 
and andirons are distinct in carly inventories. 

1485 fre. in Kipon Ch, Acts 370,j) cobiren. 1g02 Bury 
Wills (1350) 100 Spytts, rakks, cobernys, aundernnys, treu- 
ettis, tongs. 1552 /é/d_ 140, 1 geue vnto my hostyes Cheston 
my cobbornes. 1611 Cotcr., Wotissofr, a Cobiron, or little 
Racke. 1615 Markuam Fag. ¢/ousew. 11660) 69 The clean 
keeping and scouring of the spits and cob-irons. a 1626 
Bacon (ys. Nem. (J.', The implements of the kitchen, as 
spits, ranges, cobirons, and pots. 1674 Ray S. 4 2. C. 
Words 62 Cob-iren, an Andiron. a 1825 in Foxsy. 189% 
Archvol. XLIM. 222 ‘he irons which supported the spit 
are still called cob-irons in Lincolnshire. 

Co-bishop, rare. [= lateL. co-episcopus, Gr. 
auvenigxoros.) An associate or coadjutor bishop. 

1726 Aviirek Farerg. 122 Valerius being advanced in 
years, <assum'd and made use of Austin as a Co-Bishop. 

+ Cobkey, Cobty. O¢s. [f. Cop v.13: onc of 
the forms must app. be crroncous.] = ConBiNG, a 
punishment used on shipboard. 

1582 BLM. MS. Addit, 5008 If. 22a, 1. 3 ‘They gaue hym 
a cobkey upon the capofthemayn-mast. 1626 Cart. Sania 
Acid. Yug. Seamen 4 'Vhe Marshall is..to see Justice 
executed..as ducking at yards arme, hawling vnder the 
Keele. .sctting in the bilbowes, and to pay the Cobty or the 
Morryoune. ‘ 

t+ Coblative, a. Obs. humorous. Of a cobbled- 
up sort. A play on copulative. 

1606 Choice, Chame § C. 11881) 24 Oh cursed pelf, that 
makes such a Coblatiue Coniunction. 

Coble! kawb’l:. Forms: 1 cuopl, 5 kobil, 
cobyll, 5-6 cobill, 5-9 cobble, 4~coble. [ONor- 
thumbrian cvof/ appears to have no ‘Teut. cog- 
uates; cf. Welsh ceudal, cenbol ferry-boat, skift, 
lighter (prob. :-OWelsh *eaupol), Bret. canbal, 
which Silvan Evans identilies with Lat. caupudlus, 
-tus, described by Isidore (Orig. xix. i. 23) as 
‘lembus, navicula brevis, qua: alia appellatione 
dicitur et cymba et caupolus (v7. caupilus, -mlus)’. 
The word may be native in Celtic, and may con- 
tain the root cen-, cau- hollow. The ONorth. form, 
if correct, is uot the direct parent of the present.] 

1. Sc. A short flat-bottomed rowing-boat used 
in salmon-fishing and for crossing rivers or lakes. 
(In south Scot]. often pronounced cowdhle “koub'l).] 

€ 950 Lindisf, Gosp. Matt, viii. 23 He astaz in lytlum scipe 
te@in cuople. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 504 Ane olde 
coble pare he fand, pat mony hoilis in it had. c 1425 
Wystous Cron. vin. xxviii. ing A lytil kobil thare thai 
inete And had thame oure, but langere Iete. 1536 BeLLen- 
DEN Croat. Scot. 1821) TH, 146 Dongallus..come to the 
watter of Spey, and gat ane cobill to pas ouir the samin. 
a 1670 Sratnine Jroud. Chas. f (1829 33 The salmon fishers 
rowed cobles with nets to catch it. 187§ Bucktann Lag-bh, 
356, IT went out in Mr. Miller’s Salmon Coble. 1884 Q. 
Victoria Jlure Leaves 41 We took a short row on it [the 
lake] in a ‘coble’ rowed by the head keeper. 

2. A sea fishing-boat with a flat bottom, squarc 
stern, and rudder extending 4 or § feet below the 
bottom, rowed with three pairs of oars, and 
furnished with a lug-sait; used chiefly on the N.E. 
coast of England, 

3493 Veveminster Cartul, (Surtees) 195 A cobyll w ij 
oyres, 1527 Zest. Eéor. (Surtees) V. 237 To the said Ed- 
munde a coble called the Margarete. 1565 Wills & fre, 
V. C. (1835) 246, I will that my wyffe shall haiue the best 
sea cohle in hir custodye. 1667 Lowd. Gaz. No. 194/4 This 
inorning a Cobble, liden with Herrings..was unforrunately 
castaway. 1791-9 Statist, clec., Uladdingt., V11. 407' Jam.) 
The fishers on this coast use two kinds of boats, the largest, 
called cobles, are different from the fishing-boats pee 
used, being remarkably flat in the bottom, and of a great 
length, measuring about 30 feet in keel. 1845 Proc. Berw. 
Nat. Club 11. 122 Embarking in a small coble, [they] were 
soon wafted across the tideway. 

3. adirié, and Comt:., as coble-boat, -man, -race. 

1490 in Ld. Treas, Ace. Scott, 1. 133 To the cobill man 
of Camhuskynnell upien the King rs owre—vs. 1614 
Marknam Way to Wealth in lari, Afisc. (Malh.) IIL. 
242 The fishermen, mackarel-catchers, nor the Cobble. 
men of the north-country, 1665 Lond. (Oxford) Gaz. No. 
18/4 (Newcastle) Three Coble-boats fishing. 1863 Avdley's 
Locat Soug-bk. 3 We rowed a coble race ..doon at Blyth. 
1866 Hox. Mus. Norton in Adacm, Mag, XIII. 181/2 
Gliding over its silver surface in the coble-boat fishing for 
trout nnd waking the echoes as they rowed home. 

Coble. Variant of Canty: fobel is given as a 
common pronunciation of 4aée/ in Flemish. 

(See Ligart Dict, of Walloon (Mons) s.v. combian.) 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 742 F frekes one be forestayne, fakene 
peire coblez In floynes, and fercestez, and Flemesche 


schyppes. 
oble, cobler, ctc., obs. ff, COBBLE, COBBLER. 
Co-bless, -boundless: see Co-. 
+ Cobling-stone. Os. ?=CoBBLE-STONE. 


1681 Corton MWond, Peake (ed. 4) 56 As here thro’ cobling 
Stones, we stumbling wade. 


Cob-nut (kp*binvt). 


In § cobill, -ylle. ee 
earliest use codt// nut: cf. CoBBLE sé.!, Con sh. 


] 


| 


COBURG. 


1. A large nut of stont short ovate shape, borne 
by a cultivated variety of the hazel; also the 
trec. Also a@éfrid., as in cob-ntut bush. 

[cx4qgo0 York Alyst. xv. 1x2 Two cohill notis vppon a 
bande, Loo! litill babe, what I haue broght. 1483 Cath. 
Angt. 69 ACobylle nutt, mtoracia. a1g90 Medulia Gram., 
AMoracia, hard notys long kepte.] 1 Barret Ad. C714 
A Cobnutte, or walnutte, Caria basilica, Vne noix grande. 
1617 Minsuev Duct. Ling., Cobuut, Belg. kop-not, nux 
capttalis,a great nut, such as boyes play at Cohnut withall. 
1859 W. 5. Coteman Woodlands (1866) 19 Ue filberts and 

nuts of our gardens are supposed to be merely varieties 
originating in the cominon Hazel. 1866 7reas. Bot. 337 
Short roundish nuts with a strong thick shell are called 
Cob nuts, 1889 Bourcer Uses of Plants 58 Vhe Hazel- 
nut... Its varieties, the Filberts..and the Cob-nuts (vars. 
grandis, glomerata, crispa)are largely grown in Mid Kent. 
b. Applied to foreign nuts; esp. Jamaica Cob- 
nut, the seed of Omphalea diandra; also the tree. 

1624 Forp Sua's Darling 1. ii, I sweat like a pamper'd 
jade of Asia, and drop like a cohnut of Africa, 1866 Treas. 
Bot. 812 O. déandra is enlivated in St. Domingo and 
Jamaica, under the name of Noisettier or Cobnut, from the 
resemblance of the flavour of the seeds to that of the 
European nut. é i 

2. A game played by children with nuts. 

1440 [cf 1} 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wh» 574/2 
Some suche prety playes .. as cheristone, mary bone, bokle 
pit, spurne poynte, cobbe nutte, or quayting. 1894 Mir. 
Molicy (1599: 186 Augustus so farre abased the imperiall 
yrauity, as to play with little children at cobnut. 1685 
Conon JMontargne M1. 92 To play at cob-nut, or whip 
atop. 1733 Baiwey Collog. Erasur. (1877) 56 They that 
are fit to play at cob-nut are fit to ride upon a hobby-horse. 
1847-78 Hacuwere, Cof-vat, a game which consists in 
pitching at a row of nuts piled up in heaps of four, three 
at the rene and one at the top of each heap. All the 
nuts knocked down are the property of the pitcher. ‘The 
nut used for pitching is called the cod, It is sometimes 

layed on the top of a hat with two nuts, when one tries to 
bee the nut of the other with his own, or with two rows 
of hazel nuts strung on strings through holes bored in the 
middle. 1885 V. Moztey Avemin. Towns, etc. 1. 402, 1 
must not forget the ‘cob-nuts’ or ‘hob-nuts’.. The boys 
perforated hazel-nuts, ran strings through them, and then 
battered them against one another, continually renewing 
the combat with the survivors. 

Cobolt, obs. form of CoBaLt. 

Cobra (koubra, kp*bra). Short for CoB. DE 
CAPELLO ; also applied with distinctive additions to 
other Indian vipers. Also adérid., as in cobra poison. 

1817 Asiatic Frni, (1818) V1. 227 Vhe Cobra Manilla is 
known on the Malabar coast as the bangle snake. 1836 1’. 
Cantor in Asiat, Aes. XIX. 92 Besides Cobras, there are 
other hooded serpents in this country, 1860 Gosse Rov. 
Vat. Hist. 265 “The sudden death o! Curling, one of the 
keepers of the Zoological gardens, from the bite of a cobra. 
1879 Waris Dict. Chem, 3rd Supp. 547 A weak solution of 
potash. .destroys the physiological activity of cohra poison. 

| Cobra de capello (kéwbra di kaperlo). 

[Pg.; = ‘snake with hood, hood-snake’. Pg. 
cobra :—L. colubra snake; capello hood, F. cha- 
peau. Various inaccurate representations of the 
Pg., as cobra capello, capella, dé ead oceur. J 

The Hooded or Spectacle Snake (Aaja tripu- 
dtans), a very venomous serpent found in India aud 
adjacent countries, remarkable for its power of di- 
lating the ncck and sides of the head when irritated, 
so as to produce the resemblance of a hood. 

1668 Pail. Trans. 111. 863 Serpents... which have an Head 
on each end of their Body, called Capra Cafed/a. 1691 
@bi2. NI. 3093 Another sort, called Cohres Capellos, the 
niost venomous of all. 1693 /éfd@. XVII. ig Mel Indian 
Serpent, call'd by the Portugueses Cobra Poe. whose 
flat Head is mark'd with the Figure of a pair of Spectacles. 
1774 Gotpsm. Vat. 77ist, 1V.126 The cobra di capello or 
hooded serpent. 1860 11. Govcrer 2 } 9s. /mpris. Burmak 
xxiii, 264 lt was a large cobra capello. 186: Hume tr. 
Mognin- Tandon it. v.i. 259 The spectacled serpent properly 
so Called, or the Cobra de Capello. 

Co-breathe, ctc.: see Co-. 

Co'bric, ¢. Chem. [f. Couna.] In Cobric acid, 
the name given by Blyth to a very poisonous sub- 
stance obtained from cobra poison. 

1879 Warts Dict, Chemt. 3rd Supp. 547. 

+ Co‘bridge-head. Must. Obs. Understood to 
have been bulk-hcads across the fore and after 
parts of the vessel. 

r6az R. Hawkixs Vay, S. Sea (1847) 206, I hold nothing 
[é.e. no artillery] more convenient in ships of warre, then 
fowlers and great bases in the cage workes, and murderers 
in the cobridge heads. 1855 Kincstey West. //o? xx. 

Du, A shelter, which was further increased hy strong bulk- 

eads (‘ cobridge-heads ‘) across the main-deck below, 

Co-bro‘ther. Brother in the same craft or oc- 
etpation; = Fr, confrére. i 

1589 R. Harvey Pd. Perc. 16 A Minister that hath any- 


thing a fat benefice. .will haue his Co-brother to assist him. 
1823 Lamp £éta Ser. 11, xi, 306 My co-hrethren of the quill. 


Cob’s-body, corruption of God's body, as au 
oath or asseveration. Cf. Cock 56.8 

1708 Mortevx Aabelais v. xv. (1737/61 By Cob's-Body 
Ill gratify your Ruffianships as you bine 

Cob-swan: see Cup sé.! 2. 

Cobty (Capt. Smith): see CoBKEY. 

Cobulare, obs. f. CoBBLER. 

Coburg (kévbsig). A thin fabric of worsted 
nnd cotton or worsted and silk, twilled on onc 
side; an imitation of merino, for ladies’ dresses. 


COBWEB. 


1882 Beck Drafer’s Dict, Coburg, introduced shortly 
after her Majesty's marriage with Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg; most probably aiming at popularity through that 
event. It was merely a modification of wbat had previously 
been known as Paramatta cloth. 

Co-burgess, -burgher: see Co-. 

Cobweb (kg‘bweb). Forms: 4-6 coppeweb, 
(-bes), 4-7 copweb, 5-6 copwebbe, (also 4 cop- 
weft); 6 cobbewebbe, 6-7 cobwebbe, 6- cob- 
web. [ME. copfeweb, f. coppe spider (sce Cur 3) 
+ Wes. Cf. Westphal. cobdenwebbe (Woeste 137 b), 
and Cos 56.4] 

1. The web or fine network spun by a spider for 
the capture of its prey; also, the substance. 

1323 ALunim. Gildh. Lond. (Rolls) UL. 415 Fila de coppe- 
webbes. 1387 Trevisa Aigden (Rolls) VII. 343 Lanfranc 
destroyede pe castes of be my3li men as who destroyep cop- 
web [v.*, attercrop weftes, copweft, altercops nestes]. 1398 
— Barth. De P. R. xvm. xi. (1495) 767 Coppe webbe that 
is white and clene a blood. 1514 Barctay Cyt. 
Uplondyshm, (1847) 13, With cobwebbes and dust. 1851 ‘I. 
Witson pale 50 Spiders make their owne cobwebs with- 
out any other helpe. 1§70 Levins Afantp. 47/3 A cop- 
webbe, tela, aranca. 1596 Suass. Tam. Shr. w.i. 48 Is... 
the house trim’d, rushes strew'd, cobwebs swept? 19747 
Wesiey Prine. Physic (1762! 30 Make six middling Pills 
of Cobwebs. 1845 Hoop Ywrtles vi, A cellar damp, With 
venerable cobwebs fringed around. 1860 EMERSON Cord. 
Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) Il. 316 A limp band softer than 
silk or cobweb. h 

b. A single thread spun by a spider. 
optical instruments.) 

1837 Gortnc & Pritciuarp .Vrervegs. 50 There usually ts 
in cobweb micrometers..a set of teeth. .the said teeth com- 
mencing from the immoveable cohweb, or zero of the scale. 
1879 Rutiey Study Rocks vii. 53 The cobweb is aligned on 
one of the faces of the crystal. F 

+2. Threads similar to the spider's, produced by 
other insects, etc. (cf. L. arduea and ardneum.) 

31392 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. xvi, clxxvii, (1495) 719 
There is a nother euyll that kepers of vynes calle Aranenm, 
for of euyll blasies of wynde and corrupte reyne cometh 
and bredyth as it were copwebbes. 1577 B. Goocr //eres- 
bach’s Hush. 1. (1586) 104 b, Though Homer call the Wil- 
lowe a fruitelesse Iree because his fruite turneth into cob- 
webs before they be ripe. 1626 Bacon Syéva § 728 Catter- 
illers have Copwebs about them which is a Signe of a 
limy Driness. 

3. fg. a. Anything of flimsy, frail, or unsub- 
stantial texture; esf. fanciful fine-spun reasoning. 

1579 Fuke Confut, Sanders 637 That you may see what 
soundnesse there is in his doctrine, thus he weaueth his 
copwebbe. 1605 Bacon Adz. Learn... iv. § 5 Copwebs of 
learning, admirable for the finesse of thread and worke, but 
of no substance or profite. 1656 Cowtry Prud. Odes, Life 
& Fame i, In all the Cobwebs of the Schoolmens trade We 
no such nice Distinction woven see, As’tis To be, or Not to 
Re. 1768 Beatriz A/iusir. 1. lvi, The sophist's rope of 
cobweb he shalltwine. 1850 Tenxyson /22 Jet. cxxiv, The 
questions men may try, The pelly cobwebs we have spun. 


b. Any musty accumulation, accretion, or ob- 
struction, which ought to be swept away, like 
dusty cobwcbs ina room. 7o have a cobiuch in the 


throat: to feel thirsty, or have a desire to drink. 

1581 Sipnev Afol, Poctrie (Arb.) 46 Being so euill appar- 
relled in the dust and cobwebbes of that vnciuilage. 1684 
T. Burnet 7h, Earth 28 To sweep away these cobwebs of 
ee a 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 171 As if 
.she could not take religion without taking, too, all the 
cobwebs and trumpery that have clung about it in some 
dirty corner of the nursery. 1844 W. H. Maxwetw Sports 
& Adv, Scotd. ii. (1855) 37 He felt a cobweb in his throat, 
1850 Cariyie Latter-d, Pamph. iii. (1872) 102 Let us brush 
the cobwebs from our eyes. 1862 Athenwunz 27 Sept. 397 
Fae unfailing specific for clearing away cobwebs from ihe 

rain. 

e. A subtly woven snare, entangling mesh. 

1649 G. Dantet 77inarch., Hen. 1V, xvii, "Tis Alla thin 
Cob web of Policye, whose full extent Only the brooding 
Spider knowes. 19751 Jounson Rambler No. 103 » 9 No 
snare more dangerous .. than the cobwebs of petly inquisi- 
tiveness. 1860 Kinestey J/rse. 1. 75 Break through the 
law-cobwebs, 

d. Cobweb law see quot. 1547. 

[1347-64 BacLowin Aform. J hilos. u.v, Lawes of men may 
be likened to cobwebs, which doe tye or hold the little flyes 
fast, but the great flyes breake forth and escape.) 1649 
Mitton £ikon. xviii. (2851) 470 Our Laws els were but 
cobweb Laws. 1762 Cuurcnitt Ghost n. (R., This same 
decency .. like the cobweb laws, is siill Broke through by 
great ones when they will. 

4. Short for Cobzech bird, a local name of the 
Spotted Flycatcher (A/usetcapa grisola). 

‘From ils use of spiders’ webs in the construction of its 
nest’ (Swainson), 

1712 J. Morton Northanipi. 426 This. .is here well-known, 
and vulgarly called the Copweb. 1862 Jouns Brit. Birds 
Index, Codwed, the Spotted Fly-catcher. 1888 Cornu’. Mag. 
Apr. 380 The site of the present nest and one of its con- 
stituents gives two provincial names to the flycatcher— 
beam-bird and cobweb-bird. 

TL. attrib. and Comb. 

5. attrib, or quasi-adj. (chiefly fig. : see 3). 

1607 S. Cotuins Seri. (1608) 55 Their cobweb-obieciions. 
1611 B. Jonson Catidine w. v, When I trust to your cob- 
web bosoms any other [treason]..Let me there die a fly, and 
feast you, spiders. ¢ 1643 Howeit Left. (Nw, Divinity .. 
in comparison wherof all other knowledg is but cobweb 
learning. 1786-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 1. 335 Thomas 
Aquinas’s cobweb subtleties. 19797 College, a Satire 7 
Consign the pile sublime To cobweb-honours and the dust 
of time. 1809 W. Irvine Kuickerd. (1861) 146 The cobweb 
visions of those dreaming varlets, the poets, 1855 MorLey 
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Dutch Kep. wa ti. (1866) 308 These were but cobweb im- 
pediments which, indeed, had long been brushed away. 

6. Applied adjectivally to a light, finely-woven 
or gauze-like material. See also CoBwEB LAWN. 

1631 Celestina 1.7 What idle gyddy-headed braines are 
under those large and fine cob-web-veiles. ¢19755 Murs. 
Detany in //arfer’s Alag. (1884) July 260/2 She had a cob- 
web laced handkerchief. 1807-8 W. Irvine Saduag. (1824) 
80 Making sad inroads into ladies’ cobweb muslins. 1867 
Ouiwa C. Castlemaine (1879) 22 The cobweb handkerchief 
lies before me. 

7. Comb., as cobweb-hanging, -pill, -weaving; 
cobweb-headed, -like adjs.; cobweb micro:neter, 
a micrometer with cobweb-threads instead of wires ; 
cobweb morning (dia/.), a misty morning; so 
cobweb weather; (cobweb bird: see 4). 

61646 Roxb. Ballads V1. 323 We see White- Hall with 
*cobweb-hangings on the wall. 1806 Frssenpen Dewocr. 
I. 45 Encyclopedists .. Steely nerv’d and *cobweb-headed. 
1663 GerBier Connsc? 93 Paper-like walls, *Cobweb-like 
windowes. 1776 Wituerinc Brit. Plants (1796) IIL. 701 
With a cobweb-like wool interwoven. 1837 Gorinc & 
PritcuarD Aficregr. 50, | now have recourse again to the 
“cobweb micrometer and a deep object-glass. 1674 Rav 
S.& #. CC. Words 61 *Cobwebaunoruing, a misty morning. 
Norfolk, 80g Med. Fral. XX1. 355, | immediately gave 
him a ‘cobweb pill, for..cobweb pills were among the hos- 
pital formula. a 1825 Forsy Foc. Hast cluglia.*( apweb- 
qweather, misty weather. 1809-8 W. Irving Sadnag. (1824) 
229 Muslapha..liad as clear a head for *cobweb-weaving 
as ever dignified the shoulders of a projector. 

Cobweb (ke biweb), v. [f pree. sb.) ¢rans. To 
cover or hang with cobwebs. Chictly in pa. Ap/e. 

Co‘bwebbed, 7//.¢. [f. Copwes sé or 7.) 

1, Covered or hung with cobwebs. 

1649 Lovutact Pees (2864) 219 AL cobwebb’d cot. «@1844 
Hoop 7urtles vi, Vhat cobwebb'd cellar, damp and dim. 
1870 Echo 15 Dec, Uhe doors of shat hot little theatre .. 
are closed and cobwebbed. 1870 Morris Earthly far. ll. 
ut, 333 Cobwebbed o'er amid the dust it lay. 

2. Lot, Covered with a thick interwoven pu- 
bescence ; arachnoid. 

1828 Wunster cites Martyn. 1866 Treas. Bot. Cob- 
webbed, covered wilh loose, white, entangled, thin hairs, 
resembling the web of a spider. 

Cobwebbery kebwebori). [ff Coawen sé. + 
-ERY.] 
cobwebs. fiz. 

1837 CartyLe Fr. Nez. Il. 1. ii, Logical cobwebbery 
shrinks itself together. 1866 — Rewi7n. (1881) 1. 287 Meta- 
physical controversies and cobwebberies, 1899 C. Grikie 
Christ xxxvili, 444 Their cobwebbery of endless sophistries 
and verbal trifling. 

Cobwebby (kpbiwebi), z. [fas prec. +-y.] 

1. Full of, or covered with, cobwebs. 

1859 Tires 3 Dec, 6/4 Sounder views. .than have yet been 
able to penetrate the cobwebby purlieus of the Admiralty. 
1883 F. M. Pearp Contrad. I. 267 It was one of those 
dewy cobwebby mornings which September hrings. 

b. Bot, Cf. CoBWEBBED 2, 

1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 194 Leaves. .white or cobwebby 
beneath. 

2. Of the nature of cobwebs ; resembling cobwebs. 

1743 Lond. & Country Brew. in. ied. 2) 168 Sometimes .. 
it will appear like Cobwebs, every time it is cut... This 
cobwebby, ropy Condition of the Bread. 1881 Mars, Rippeue 
Palace Gardens xxvii. 263 A preity delicate cobwebby piece 
of lace. 1884 F. Britren Hatch & Clock. 172 A cobwebby: 
film: collects on the bright steel work. 


+ Cobweb lawn. Oés. [see Conwes sd. 6.] 
A very fine transparent lawn. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertucs Comin. (1878! 64 To couer his 
fine daughter Sib, with Copweh-lawne to catch butterflies, 
1640 in Entick Lovdon L1. 174 Cobweb lawns, each 13 yards. 
1645 Howext Leé?. (1650) I. 4 Mrs. Turner, the first in- 
ventress of yellow slarch, was executed in a cobweb lawn 
ruff ofthat colour, ai T'yburn. 1691 Satyr agst. French 1 
With Complements as thin as Cob-web Lawn. 

Jig. 1616 Beaum. & Fi. Scornful Lady w. i, Such a 
proud piece of cobweb lawn. 

Co‘bwebless, @. rare. Free from cobwebs. 

@166x KuLver Worthies u. 235 Westminster Hall... built 
with copwebless beams, conceived of Irish-wood. 

Cobylle nut: see Cos-xur. 

Cobyron: see Con-troy. 

Coca (kauka). [a. Sp. coca, a. Peruvian cuca. 
G. de la Vega (transl. by Ricaut) says ‘The 
Indians eall [it] cea, and the Spaniards coca’ 
(Comment. of Pert vu. xv.).) The name in Bo- 
livia of Zrythroxylon Coca, a shrub six or eight 
feet high; hence, applicd to its dried leaves, which 
have been employed from time immemorial, with 
powdcred lime, as a masticatory, appeaser of hun- 
ger, and stimulant of the nervous system. 

1616 BuLLoxar, Coca, an hearbe of India, the leaues 
whereof being bruised and mixt with the powder of Cockles 
or Oysters in their shelles burnt the Indians use in litile 
balles to carry in their mouthes to preserue them from 
fainine and great dryth. 1625 Purcuas Pilgrines 1. 1694 
An herb.. Coca which they carrie continually in their 
mouthes. 1712 FE. Cooxr Voy. S. Sea_205 The Coca, or 
Cuca is a small Shrub, much about the Bigness of the Vine. 
1866 Treas, Bot. 469 The use of Coca in Peru ..is said to 
have originated with the Incas, 

b. attrib. and Comé., as coca-chewer, coca plant, 
wine, ete. 

18s5 J. F. Jounston Chen. Com. Life 11. 158 The coca 
leaf resembles that of hemp, in the narcotic aty of di- 
lating the pupil. 1889 Pad! AfallG. 8 Jan. 7/3 The coca 
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lant .. Coca wine and various other preparations of coca 
eaves are now also largely in use. 

Cocadrylle, obs. form of CrocoDILE. 

Cocaigne: sec CocKAleNE. 

Cocaine kéuke,ain). [f. Coca + -1xe. (Vulgarly 
called kokéin..] An important alkaloid obtained 
from the leaves and young twigs of the cova plant, 
valuable as a local ansthestant. 

1874 ScuortemMerR Manual Carbon Comp. 483 Cocaine 
(Ciy Ha NO, is the active principle of the coca-leaves. 1886 
Brit. § Col. Druggist 31 July, The valuable alkaloid cocaine, 
whose properties as a local anasthetic have created almost 
a revolution in ophthalmic and other branches of surgery. 

attrib, 1887 Braituwaite Kefrosp. of Aled. XCV.o11 
Cocaine Cotton for toothache. /dfd¢. XCIX. 371 Cocaine 
anaesthesia, A 

Hence, Coca‘inize v. to treat or affect with co- 
cainc, to render insensible by means of cocaine: 
Cocainiza‘tion, treatment with cocaine; Co-~ 
ewinism, the chronic condition produced by ex- 
cessive use of cocaine asa stimulant (cf. alcoholzsm). 

2887 Latprr Brextox Pharmacol. Therap. ted. 3) 226 
Stimulation of [the nerve] produces contraction in the 
cocainised pupil. 

Coeao. obs. form of Cacao. 

+Cocard. Os. Also cokard. [a. F. coguard. 
-art old cock, fool, f. cog cocks sce -ARD. Cotgr. 
has ‘ covard, a nice doult, quaint goose, fond, or 
sancie cokes.) An old fool, simpleton. 

1393 Gowrr Conf, IL 221 Wher was it cuer er this befalle, 
That any cokard in this wise Betoke his wife for covetise + 
1400-50 -{lerander 4472 Pus 3e comende baim on knees 
as cocards suld. 1430 filer. Luf Manuhode uw. xxiii. 
(1869) 84 If j leyde 1 doun a gret foole j were, and a gret 
cokard [cervart]. ; 

lence + Cocardy [Fr cog¢ardie (in Godcfroy)]. 
folly. 

1430 Piler. L3f Manhode i. \xiv. (1869) 100, I see in 
thee but folye and cokardye [yvvsardye). 

Cocarde: svc CocKADE, 

+ Cocasse. Oss. Used by Bale for a female 
cook (as if cookess 5 but ef. I. covasse dial. ‘femme 
ou fille ridicule, femme ou fille ivrogne’, and see 
Litué. 

1546 Bare Ang. Votarfes 1.115801 77 Their processe was 
all agaynst the cocasses or she cookes of y* curates. 

Cocatoo, -tore, obs. fl. Coukatoo. 

Cocatrice, -tryse, obs. ff. Cock arricr. 

(Cocatrye, in one of the early edd. of Urink- 
low’s Complazut, where the others read Cocka- 
trice, q. v-} 

Co-cause, [f. Co- 34+ Catse.] = Concause. 

1812 S. T. Cotrripcr in Southey Owmiava 1, 240 Atheism 
«-may have been a co-cause of Ihe French revolution. 
@ 1849 H. Contrimer ss. (1851) TE. 13 ‘That .. was at least 
aco-cause. — 

Cocautrice, obs. form of CocKATRICE. 

Coccagee (kp:kag?:). Also ‘cock a gee, cok- 
aghee, cocko-gee, cockygee. [ad. moclern Irish 
cae @ ghiidh goose dung, from its greenish-yellow 
(f goose turd*) colour.) A cider apple formerly 
in high repute; also, the cider made from it. 

In Al Treatise on Cyder-making 1753 p. 23 it is said ‘This 
fruit is of Irish extraction, the name signifying in that 
language Goose-turd .. Counsellor Pyne, who resided near 
Exeter, and who had care of Sir William Courtenay’ 
estates in Ireland, is said to have brought it into England.’ 

1727 H. Srarrorp Cyder-Frutts, Devonsh. in Langley 
Pomona (1729) 149, | must ,, mention to you another sorl 
[of cider] which hath not been heard of among us more 
than six or seven years: The name of il is Cockagee, or 
Cackagee (for the word, as far as | can learn, is Irish) .. 
The fruit is originally from Ireland, and ihe cyder much 
valued in that country. 1834-47 Soutney Docfor Interch. 
xvi. (D., What in his parlance used to be called stingo or 
. .stire, cokaghee or foxwhelp, a beverage as much better 
than champagne as it is honester, wholesomer and cheaper. 
1842 Horticult. Soc, Fruits 10 Coccagee. 1862 AxsTED 
Channel Isl. w. xxi. (ed. 2) 488 The coccagee carries off the 
palm for cider, 1889 Durrierp Recoll. Trav. Abroad 66 
It was not a Ribston pippin, a Foxwhelp, or..much less 
the delicious Coccagee, or any other respeciable Christian 
apple of my believing childish days. 

Coceal, obs. form of Cock at, knuckle-bone. 

Cocce (in Wyclif): see Cocker, scarlet. 

Cocceian (kgksriin), «. and sd. [f. proper 
name Coccefus.] Of or pertaining to the opinion 
of, or a follower of, John Cocceius, professor of 
divinity at leyden (where he died 1669); he held 
that the whole Old Testament history was a fore- 
shadowing of the history of Christ and his church. 
Hence Cocce‘ianism. ; 

1685 R. Hasntton Let. in Faithful Contendings (2781) 
204 Mr. Brackel was_an opposer of the Cocceians. 1818 
Scott Hrt. Midd. xii, What think ye o’.. Woodsetter? 
He’s, I doubt, a Cocceian. 1860 Trencu Synon, N. T. 
Ser. 1. (ed. 5) 137 Those who at that time opposed the Coc- 
ceian scheme. 1886 Farrar Hist. /uterpr. vil. 386 Coc- 
ceianism became proverbial for artificiality. 

Coecel, coccle, cocle, obs. forms of Cocky. 

| Coccidium (keksi‘di#m). Bot, [mod.L., on 
type of a Gr, *xoxxitioy, dim. of xoxxis, -15-, dim. of 

7 5 S i a 
xéxxos grain, berry.] A spherical or hemispherical 
conceptacle found in the rhodospermous alge. 

1867 J. Hoce Aficrose, u. i, 274 Coccidium either occurs 
on lateral branches or is sessile on the face of the frond, 


COCOIFEROUS. 


1876 Harvey Mat, Med. 361 Fructification in hemispherical 
sessile coccidia, containing oblong spores on a central axis. 

t+ Cocciferous, ¢z. [f L. coccum berry + fer- 
bearing + -ovs.] Berry-bearing. 

1727-51 in CHAMBERS Cycé 1755 in JOHNSON (quoting 
Quincey. | 

+ Cocci‘gerous, a. Ods. [f. L. coccsem berry 
+ -ger bearing +-oUs.]  Berry-bearing. 

1657 Tomutnson Aenon's Disp. 283 Some grow into tall 
trees, others coccigerous which rre lower. 

Coccin (kpksin). Chem. [f. mod.L. coccus 
Coccus+-1x.] A peculiar nitrogenous principle 
obtained from the cochineal and other insects. 

1836-9 Topo Cycl. A uat. 11. 881/2 Analogous to the pecu- 
liar rnimal matter of cochineal, coccine. 1863-72 Watts 
Dict. Chen. 1, 1060 Coccin .. resembles gelatin in some of 
its characters, albumin and fibrin in others. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Coccin ..in combination with cbitin and an oil .. 
forms the integument of insects. : 

+ Corecinated, pf/.a. Obs.-° ‘Clad in scarlet ’ 
Cockeram 1623). 

+ Cocci‘nean, a. Oés.-° 
(Blount Glossagr. 1636). 

+ Cocci‘neous, 2. Obs. [f. 1. coccine-us scarlet 
+-0US.] Scarlet. 

1654 R. Coprtxaton tr. //ist. Jostine 291 Two young 
nen... remarkable .. by their .. coccineous paludaments. 
1693 Phil. Trans. XV UI. 687 Flower and Seed of a coc- 
-ineous Colonr, , 

Covceinin. Chem. [f L. coccin-us scarlet + 
-1n.]) A substance, C,, 1]1,, 0,, obtained from 
cartnine-red. 1879 in Watrs Dict. Cher. 1st Supp. 

Coccinite, J/im. [f. as prec. +-ITE; named 
1845.) A mineral found in particles of a reddish 
brown colour, and of adamantine lustre, on selenide 
of mercury. 850 in Dana, 

|| Cocco. Also yg cocoa, coco, f/. cocoes. 
The tober of an Araceous plant Colocasia esculenta 
or taro-plant, enltivated in the West Indies as an 
article of food. Also called coco-, covoa- root. 

1756 PB. Browne Yamaica 332 The purple cocco, and 
Tannier..The roots supply the poorer sort of people with 
what they call Bread-kind. 1866 reas. Bot. 305 Cocoa- 
rout or Coco. 1887 D. Morris Lina. Soc. Frni. Bot. XXIV, 
What are known as Cocves..form an important element in 
the focd of West-Indian negroes, 1887 G. Massen fled, 
Report on the disease of ‘Cocoes* in Jamaica. 

Cocco (in Wyclit): see Cocker, scarlet. 

Coccogni-‘dic, cocco'gnic. Chem. [f. L. 
coccum berry + uivial name of Dafhue Guidinm, 
a species of Mezereon, named from Guidns ur 
Cnidus, an ancient town of Caria.) In C. aed, an 
acid, crystallizing in quadrangular colourless prisms, 
obtained from the seeds of Dufhue Guidium. 

1863-72 in Watts Diet. Chem. 1, 1060. 

Coccognin (kekggnin . Chem. [f. as prec. + 
“in. ] A crystallizable substance, C,,17,0;, yielded 
by the seeds of the Mezereon. 

Coccolite kgkéloit.. Mn. [f Gr. Kéxxos 
grain, ete. +-LITE.) A granular variety of pyroxene 
of green or greenish colour. 

3801 W. Nicnotson Fru/. Ser. t. V. 195 As to colour, 
coccolite is mountain, grass, and olive-green. 1879 Rutury 
Study Rocks xiv. 291 ‘Uhe sporadic crystals which occur in 
altered limestones are varietics of pyroxene, usually cocco- 
lite, 2884 Dana A/é1. 215 White coccolite is a granular 
variety. The original coccolite was green. 

Coccolith kekelip). Afot, [f.Gr. xé«xo-s grain 
+ Aidos stone.] The name given ‘by Prof, Huxley, 
to minute round or oval disk-like organic bodics 
found in deep-sea dredging, and also fossilized in 
chalk. Now generally believed to be of algal 
nattre. 

1868 Huxcey Lay Serie, (1870) 206 The chalk, like the 
soundings, contains these mysterious coccoliths and cocco- 
spheres, 1875 Dawson Dawn of Life iv. 69 The Cocco- 
liths rppear to be grains of calcareous matter formed in 
minute plants adapted to a deep-sea habitat. 1878 Huxtry 
Physiogr. xvi. 267 Multitudes of very minute saucer-shaped 
disks, termed coccoliths, which are frequently met with 
associated together into spheroidal aggregations, the cocco- 
spheres of Wallich, 

Cocco-plum : see Coco-PLUM. 

Coccosphere kp kosfiesx). Biol. [f. Gr. wdano-s 
grain ct. + oparpa globe] A sj; -herical mass of 
asso-iated coccoliths found in decp-sca dredging or 
floating at the surface of the ocean. 

1868 Huxtey Lay Sernt. (1870) 205 Bodies similar to 
these ‘coccoliths’ were aggregated together into spheroids 
which he (Dr. Wallich] termed ‘coccospheres’. 1869 G. 
C. Wacticu in Sc#. Opin, 10 Feb, 271, 1. 

Coccosteid. /a/aont, A member of the 
family ( occosteidw of ganoid fishes, which includes 
the fossil genus Coccosteus [f. Gr. «éxxo-s grain, 
berry + doréuv cones so called from the berry-like 
tubercles with which the plates were covered. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. 279 The Coccosteids have n fish- 
like tail, and swim by means of it. 

Coccule (kgkivl). Bot. [ad. mod.L. coceulum: 
dim, of coceumt berry.) A small berry or coceus: 
see quot. 

1835 Linpiey /atrod. Bot... ii, A pericarp of dry elastic 
pieces or coccules, 
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Cocculi‘ferous, ¢. fof. [f. prec. +-FEROUS.] 
Bearing coccules, 1847 in Craic. 
| Cocculus indicus. Also 6-8 coculus 
india. [mod.L. coceu/us little berry, zndicus 
Indian.] The commercial name of the dried ber- 
ries of Anamirta (formerly Menéispermium) Coc- 
eulus, a climbing plant found in Malabar and 
Ceylon; the berry is a violent poison, and has 
been used to stupefy fish, and in England to in- 
crease the intoxicating power of beer and porter. 
1591 Percivate Sp. Dict., Torvisco, a kind of shrub 
whereon Coculus India groweth. 1693 PAt. Trans. XVII. 
762 The Natsjatam or Battavall’, which is the Coceulus 
fudicus of our Shops. 1742 Lond. 4 Country Brew. (ed. 
4 57 Witness what] ain afraid is too true, that some have 
made Use of the Coculus /udia Berry for making Drink 
heady .. but .. this is a violent Poisou. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
5 Ccccilus indicus ..is used for adulterating porter, 
choueh -.a heavy penalty is inflicted upon brewers detected 
in so doing, and upon druggists who supply brewers. 
IIcnce a nonce-vd. 
1844 J. F. Hewtert Parsous & Widows v, Wiring, grop- 
ing, and cocculous-indicusing trout. ‘ 
| Coccus kp"kés). [mod.L., a. Gr. xéexos grain, 
seed, berry, kermes-grain: see ALKERMES. In 
sense 2, carlicr botanists used L. coccuem.] 
1, ‘The genus of Ilomoptcrous insects which in- 
cludes the Cochineal .C. cact/), the Kermes or 
Searlet Grain (C. i/icis , the Lac insect (C. Lacca), 
and numerous species hurtful to many plants. 
evan in Pharmacy to the dried female of the 
cochineal insect. 
1763 Wotrk Cochineal in Phil. Trans. LAV. 93 The in- 
sects creep out of their coccusses froin the beginning of June 
ull the middle of August. 1813 Binctey Auta. Biog. ved, 
4) UL. 1y7 ‘The coccus or cochineal of the peach tree, 
1835 Kinny //ad. 4 Just, Auiim. Vix, 299 The die of the 
purple is mentioned in scripture as well ay that of the 
coccus. 1874 Lussock Orig. & Alef. Las. i. 26 The male 
Coccus is a minute, active insect, with 4 large wings. 
2. Bot. One of the carpels of a dry frnit, which 
burst with elasticity from the common axis. 
1800 J. Hutt Sor. 1. 114 A_coccum can be easily dis. 
tinguished by thatinark. 18ax S. F. Grav Nat. Arrangens. 
Brit. Plants 199 Coccum. 1830 Lixorey Nat. Syst Bot. 
1:0 Fruit separating into distinct cocci, 1870 IlooKeR 
Stud. Flora 75 Geranice .. capsule berked, of several 
a-seeded awned cocci, _ 

| Coccy- ‘kgksi!. Short for coccygo-, combining 
form ol Coccyx; as in coccy-pubal, -pubic; Coc- 
cya lgia, Coccyody nia = CuccrGcoprynNia. 

1831 R. Knox Clognet's cinat. 119 ‘The antero-posterior, 
or coccy-pubic (diameter) .. is measured from the summit 
of the coceyx to the symphysis of the pubes. 1857 Buttock 
Cazeanx’ Midwif. 32 Coccy-pubal line. 1872 f. Tuomas 
Dis, Women 121 Coccyodynia consists in a peculiar con- 
dition of the coccyx. ; S 

| Coccygeal kpksidg/al), a. [f. med.1.. coccige- 
us of the coccyx +-AL.) Pertaining to the coccyx. 

1836 Topp Cye/. nat. 1. 98/1 ‘The coccygeal vertebra. 
1871 Darwin Desc. Man 1. i. 30 A thread-like structure 
runs down the axis of the sacral part of the spinal canal, 
and even along the back of the coccygeal bones. 

Coccy'gean, a. = prec. 

1836 9 loop Cyc é. Anat, 11.834/1 The coccygean branch. 
1863 Lyete antsy. Alan xxii. 452 In all living birds the 
tail-feathers are .. attached to a coccygean bone, 

Coccygeo-, combining form of L. cocc¥ge-us 
(see CoccYGEAaL), [lence Cocey-geo-a'nal (inuscle), 
-mesente'rio (vein), ctc. 

1836 Toop Cycd. slaat, 1. 176 Coccygeo-anal .. muscle. 

Coccygo- (Gr. xéextyo-], bef. a vowel coceyg-, 
combining form of Coccyx. Coceyge-ctomy, 
Coccygotomy, surgical excision of the coccyx. 
Coccygody‘nia, pain in the coccyx as a chronic 
disease. 

tCoccyn. Os. [ad. L. cocesnum scarlet, coc- 
cina scarict garments, from coccinus = coccineus 
scarlet, f. coccum scarlet, Gr. xcxxos the kermes or 
scarlet grain insect: cf, Cocevs, (Also, in Wyclif, 
corruptly coctin, -yn, -un.)]) Scarlet, scarlet 
raiment. 

1384 Wyetir Aev, xvii, 4 The woinman was enuyround 
with purpur, and coccyn. ¢ 1450 A/ironr Suluactoun 462% 
In coccyn cledde thay the. 

Coccyx (kgksiks). Anat. [L. coccfx, a. Gr. 
xdxnv£, -by- cuckoo, also in Galen the os coccygis, 
or cuckoo bone, so called because in man it was 
supposed to resemble the bill of the cuckoo.) 
The small triangular bone appended to the point 
of the sacrum and forming the termination of the 
spinal column in man, formed by the coalescence 
of four rudimental coccygeal vertebre; also, an 
pe part in birds or other animals. 

1615 Crooke Bady of Man 493 In Dogs and Apes there 
are three coniugations proceeding out of the Coccyx or 
rump-bone, 1754-64 Smeitis A/tduif. I. 75 The Coccyx is 
moveable at its connection with the Sacrum as are also 
the four bones that compose it, 1879 tr. De nad 
Human Species 52 In the sheep of central Asia the tail 
disappears and is reduced to a simple coccyx. 

Coce, variant of Cosr v. Oés. to barter. 

Co.-centric, variant of Concentric. 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round World 1. 283 Displayed in 
| three co-centric semicircles. 


COCHLEA. 


Coch, coche, obs. forms of Coacu, Coucn. 

| Cochee. Obs. [in pylles of cochee, ad. ¥F. pilules 
cochées, ‘a certaine composition of Pills, which 
purge the head very strongly’ (Cotgr.).] 

1547 Boorpe Brev, Health xi.10b, Ones or twyse a weke 
take of the pylles of Cochee. 

Cochen, obs. form of CusHion. 

Cocheni'llin. Also cochenelin. [f. cochen- 
tlle, COCHINEAL +-1N.] The colouring matter of 
cochineal, carmine. 

1819 J. G. Cuttoren Chem. Anad, 309 Cochenelin is the 
name given by Dr. John to the red colouring matter of the 
cochineal insect. 12882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cocheutlline, a 
synonym of Carmine. 

Cocherie: sce CoAcHER. 

Cochering: see CosHERING. 

Cochin-china (ketfin tfaina). Name of a 
country in the Eastern Peninsula; hence, short 
for Cochin-China fowl, a breed of poultry from 
Cochin-China. 

1853 Excycl. Brit. 11. 356/2 The Cochin-China or Sbang- 
hae ts the largest breed we have. 1861 Sat. Rev. 3 Aug. 
125 Patriarchally employed in watering his flowers, feeding 
his cochin-chinas, or inspecting his pigs. 

Cochineal \ketjin7l:. Forms: 6-8 cochen- 
ille, cochinelle, 7-8 cochineel, -inele, -eneal, 
-enile, 7- cochineal ; also 7 cochenel le, -anele, 
-oneel, cochinella, cochonillio; 6 cuchinilla, 
7 cuchineel, -inile, -eneale, -anel, coucheneele, 
-enille; 6-7 cutchenele, 7 cutcheneale, -ineale, 
-yneale, -aneale, -anel(e, -oneal(e ; (7 quitch- 
ineel, chochineel, scutchenel, ctc.). [a.I'.cochen- 
tlle, ad. Sp. cochinilla or \t. coccinigtia. The 
latter is evidently a deriv. of It. coccino, L. cocctnum 
scarlet robe or vestme, It. coccéneo, L. coccinens 
svarlet-coloured, f. coccum scarlet, ‘grain’, orig. 
‘berry’, in It. cocco ‘ giaine to dye scarlet with’ 
(Florio. Sp, has also cochinilla ‘ woud-louse’, 
dim. of cochina ‘sow’, and it has been said that 
cochtnilla ‘covhineal’ is the same word, from the 
resemblance of the dried cochineal insects to 
wood-lice in the same state; but this is app. a 
secondary association arising out of the fortuitons 
identity of the words.] 

1. A dye-stnff consisting of the dried bodies of 
the insect Coccus cacti, which is found on several 
species of cactus in Mexico and clsewhere. It is 
used for making carmine, and as a brilliant scarlet 
dye; also in medicine as an antispasmodic, etc. 

It was at first commonly supposed to be the berry 
or grain ofa plant: see Coccus, ALKERMES. 

1986 A. Dav Lng. Secretary 11, (1625) 63, 1 have laden for 
your account.. five Roves of Cochinelle, very excellent 
good, and of fine colour. 1598 Florio, Cocinigta, a kinde 
of rich flie or graine comming out of India to dye scarlet 
with, called Cutchenele. 1598 Syivester Dw Bartas u. i. 
i. 1641) 86,1 There grows untill'd the ruddy Cochenel. 
1600 Hakcuvt Foy. (1810) INI. 72 The berrie of Cochenile, 
or any other berrie, fruit .. or earthe, fitte fordying. 1604 
I eared D'Acosta’s Hist, Indies ve. xxiii, 275. Small 
wormes breede in the leaves of this tree..this is thrt 
Indian Cochenille, so famous, and wherewith they die in 

raine, 12624 Cart. Ssitn Virginia v1. 225 Wee. .tooke 
ner with ., fiftie Chests of Cutchanele. a 1683 OLpuam 
Poet, Wks, (1686) 27 And truckt for Indigo, and Cutchoneal. 
1702 Lond. Gaa, No. 3863/3 The Dixwell Ketch .. richly 
laden with Cochenile, Coco, Logwood, etc. 18aa Imisox 
Se. & Art 11.186 Wool is died Scarlet..by Cochineal. 1861 
Tytor Anahuac ix, 227 Vanilla and cochineal were first 
found in Mexico. F 

2. The colour of cochineal-dye, scarlet. 

1634 Massincer Maid of Honour vy. i, And [,. Will have 
my points of cochineal and yellow. - 4 

3. The insect (Cocens cacti) which produces this 
dye; more fully cochineal-tnsect. 

(1594 Beexpevit, Exerc. v. xi. ‘ed. 7) 555 The chiefe Mer. 
chandizes that come from Mexicana into Europe are.. 
Cochenilles to dy with, etc. 1603 Breton Host with 
Packet, 1 haue sent you likewise a Tunne of Cuchiniles.] 
1697 Damrizr Voy, (1729) I. 228 The Cochineel is an 
Insect, bred in a sort of Fruit much like the Prickle- Pear, 
1730 Rutty Cockineal in PAid Trans, XXXVI. 268 The 
Curious may be now assured of a Thing which has been 
very uncertain for so many Years, that the Cochineal¢ were 
ray little Animals. 12764 Graixcer Sugar Cane 171 
Thus cochinille Feeds on the Indian fig, 1861 Hucme tr. 
Moguin-Tandon wu. i.71 The principal care which is 
required in rearing the Cochineals. 1870 Yeats Nat. 
flist, Comm. 344 The cochineal insect is small, rugose, and 
of a deep ibe colour. 

4. Cochineal Fig: the cactus-plant, Opuntia 
(Nopaleas cochinillifera, on which the cochineal- 
insect feeds. Also cochineal-tree. 

1697 Damrier Voy. (1729) I. 124 The Fryars get plentiful 
Incomes .. in other places where they plant Cochoneel- 
Trees. 2794 Martyn Aoxssean's Bot, xxi. 283 The Cochi- 
neal Fig on which the insect of thai name feeds. 

+Cochle. Oés. rare. [app direct ad. L. cochlea 
shell: but cf. CockLe.] <A shell-fish, a molluse. 

1610 tr. Camden's Brit, eee v, There be cochles also in 
exceeding great abundance, wherewith they die a Scarlat 
colour. acre some late edd. misprint ‘ cockles ’.] 

(| Cochlea (kykl\a). [a. L. coctea, cochlea snail, 
snail-shell, screw, water-screw, ad. Gr. xoyAtas of 


same meanings. ] 


COCHLEAN. 


+1. a. A spiral staircase [so Gr. xoyAias}. b. 
Ascrew. ¢c. The water-screw of Archimedes. 

1538 Levanp /ér. 1, 107 There is also a Chochlea with a 
Turret over it, where the Kepers of the Castelle say 
Edwarde the Thirdes Band came up thorough the Rok. 
1641 Evetyn Afem. (1857) I. 32 Inventions for draining off 
the waters .. by buckets, mills, cochleas, pumps, and the 
like. 16gr Witnins Math, Magick nu, xv. (1648) 275 Their 
invention of Archimedes .. which is usually called Coch- 
lea, or the water-screw. 1679 PLot Staffordsh, (1686) 370 
One must needs ascend in a single revolution of the Cochlea 
or spiral. .twice the height of a man. : 

2. Phys. The spiral cavity of the internal car. 

1688 I, Crayton in PAi2, Trans. XVII. 993 They have no 
Coclea, but instead thereof there’s a smal] Cocleous or 
twisting Passage. 1845 Topp & Bowman PAys. Anat. II. 
74 The cochlea is, in shape, very like a common snail-shell. 
1872 Huxiey Pays. viii, 211 The cochlea .. it is supposed, 
enables the mind to discriminate the quality rather than 
the quantity or intensity of sound. . 

3. Conch. A spiral univalve shell ; a snail-shell. 

1846 Worcester cites Crasp. 

Cochlean (kg'klzjin), a Bot. [f. prec. +-An.] 
= COCHLEAR 2. 

1842 Branpk Dict, Sctence, Cochiean, a term used in de- 
scribing the zstivation of a flower, etc, 

Cochlear (ko'klé\41), a. [ad. L. type *coch/edr- 
7s pertaining to a cochlea, actually occurring only 
as the neuter noun coc(h)lea@r or coc(h ledre a 
spoon, whence sense 2. Cf. I’, cochiéaire.) 

. Phys. Pertaining to the cochlea, 

1831 R. Knox Clogue?’s Anat. 575 The cochlear branch 
of the acoustic nerve. 1877 Burnet Zar 126 ‘Whe cochlear 
canal starts at the outer and lower corner of the vestibule, 

2. Bot. In cochlear wstivation, a form of imhrt- 
cated zestivation, in which one petal being larger 
than the others, and hollowed like a helmet or 
bowl, covers all the others. 

1835 Linney /ntrod. Bot. (1848) II, 376. 1870 BeNTLEY 
Bot, 212 A form of zstivation..to which the name cochlear 
has been given. ae 

|| Cochleare (keklééor’). AZed. [L.: see pree.] 
A spoon or spoonful (in prescriptions), 

1708 in Kersev. 173% in Baitev vol. 11. 1864 in WessTER. 

Cochlearifo‘liate, ¢. Fot. [f. as next + Fo- 
LIATE.] Having spoon-shaped Icaves. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Le. are: 

Cochleariform (kgkléé-riffim), a [f. L. 
coc(h\ledré- spoon +-ForM, Cf. ¥. cochiéartforme.] 
Spoon-shaped. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1.544/1 This tubular projection... 
is what has been called the cochleariform process. 1848 
Dana Zooph. 432. 1856-8 W. Ciark Van der Hocven's 
Zool. 1. 321 Palps dilated at apex, cochleariform. 

Cochlearin (kpkl/,éerin). Chem. [f. Coch- 
lear-ia (officinalis) scurvy-grass +-1N.] A crystal- 
line substance obtained from Scurvy-grass. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1, 1062 Scurvy-grass camphor 
or Cochlearin. ; 

+Corchleary, 2. Os. [f. L. coc(h)iea (sce 
above) + -ary; cf. CocHLEAR.] Resembling a 
snail-shell, spiral, winding. 

1646 Str T. Browne Psexd. Ep. wu. xxiii. 167 That famous 
(horn)... bath anfractuous spires, and cochleary turnings 
about it. @166% Futter HWorthéesu. 194 Cocleary turnings. 
1664 Power £xf. Phrlos. t. 8 Nature hath fitted it [Butter- 
fly's tongue] with that spiral or cochleary contrivance. 

Cochleate (kpkleett), @ [ad. L. coc(Ajledt-us 
screw-formed, spiral, f. coc(h)/ea.] Formed like 
a spiral shell ; twisted, spiral. (Chiefly Zot.) 

1835 Lixotey /ntrod, Bot.(1848) 11. 348 Cochleate, twisted 
in a short spire, so as to resemble the convolutions of a 
snail shell. 1859 C. Dresser Rudim. Bot, 382 Cochleate 
legume .. when the legume is twisted. Ex. Lucerne. 

Co'chleated, 2. [f. as prec. +-ED.] = prec. 

@ 1728 Woopwarp Fossils (J.\, Two pieces of stone .. of 
a cochleated figure. 1874 Dungvison's Dict. Med. 231/1 
Cochleated, Winding like the spiral shell of the snail. 
Having the shape of the cochlea. 

Cochleiform (kpkl7-iffim), 2. [f. L. coc(h ‘ea 
(see above) + -()ForM. Cf. F. cochléiforme.] 
Formed like a snail-shell. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

+Cochleous, 2. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ovs.] 
Spiral, screw-like. 

1688 I, Crayton in Phil. Trans, XVII. 993 A small Co- 
cleous or twisting Passage. 1713 Deruam /*hys. Fheol.vil. 
it. 382 In the Goose ,. there being Cochleous Canals. 

Cochlidiospermate (kpkli:diojspsamelt), a. 
Bot. [f. Gr. coyAldio-v, dim. of soyAtas snail + 
onéppa seed +-ATE.] (See qnot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot., Cockitdiospermate, seeds which are 
convex on one side and concave on the other, owing to 
unequal growth, or anomalous structure, as in Veronica, 

Cochliocarpous (kgklio)ka-spas), a. ot. [f. 
Gr. koxAt-as snail, spiral (see COCHLEA) + xepm-ds 
fruit +-ous.] ‘A term applied to fruits that are 
spirally twisted’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Corchlite. Patxont. [f. mod.L. cochlites, f. Gr. 
#6xAos spiral sea-shell + -1T8.} A fossil spiral shell. 

(x695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth w. (1723) 203 The 
Bodyes which are call’d, by Naturalists .. Cochdite.] 1698 
Monyneux in Phil. Trans. XX. 219 Without any Mixture 
of Cochlite, Belemnite..or such like extraneous Matter. 
1811 Pinkerton Hefral. 11. 584 A cochlite, or sea-snail, 
found in a vein of gold tn Transilvania, 
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+ Cochour(e. [obs. f. Covcner.] A kind of 
dog which couches or lies low. 

14.. Seven Deadly Sins 76 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 217 
He..kepith me low lyke a cochoure. r601 F. Tate //ouseh. 
Ord, Edw, 11 § 59 (1876) 45 A partringer who shal have in 
his custody two doges cochours . ij faucons for partriges. 

Co-churchwarden: sec Co-. 

Co‘cin, co‘cinin (Watts). Chem. [f. Coc-o+ 
-In.] A fat (glyccride of cocinic acid) existing in 
coco-nut oil. Corcinate, a salt of Cocimnic acid, 
a fatty acid obtained from coco-nut oil. 

¢1865 Letuesy in Crre. Sc. 1. 95/1 The oleine amounts to 
about 71 per cent., and the..cocine or cocinine, to 29. 
1863 72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1, 1063 Cocinin, cocinate of 
glyceryl, the .. neutral fat corresponding to cocinic acid. 

Co-ci'tizen. [Co- 3: cf. Concrrizen.]  Fel- 
low-citizen. 

1488 /'2empion Corr, 57 Variance .. betwixt my cocitisins. 
1868 Kirk Chas, Bold U1. v. i, 297 The dearest of our co- 
citizens. 1875 Stunns Const, f/ist. IIL. xx. 417 The lord 
mayor and thirteen ‘co-citizens'.. chose Iwo citizens, 

Cock kek), 54.1 Forms: 1-3 coe, 1 kok, coce, 
4-6 cok, coke, 4-5 cokke, 5 cokk, kocke, § 7 
cocke, 4- cock. [OK. core, coc, kok; cf. ON. 
hokkr (rare, according to Vigfusson only once in 
Edda), and I. cog (13th e. in Littré). 

Though at home in English and French, not the general 
name either in ‘leutonic or Romanic ; the latter has deriva. 
tives of L. gallus, the former of OTeut. “Aanon-: Goth. 
hana, OS. and OHG. Aano, MDu. Ade, Du. Aaan, MHG, 
han, Ger. Aahnu, ON, hani, Sw., Da, Aane, OF, havea which 
scarcely survived into ME. Phonetically, it is possible tha 
coce ist—O'Teut. “Auhtho., from same root as CuicKen 
Cheukino-) viz. “kerk, &uk. Vout its frequent early spetting 
in OF. with 4 (hed, Aokke, etc., 4 times out of 5 in Gregory's 
Past.) looks rather as if it were considered foreign ; for & is 
rare, except in forcign words. Also its use in one (later 
mixed) text of the Salic Law, vii. 6 (MSS. of 8-911 .), ‘si 
quis coccum aut gallinam furaverit’ where other MSS, have 
gallium, and the Malberg glosses have avnvas, cannas for 
channas=original Teut. #an-, rather favours its beings 
Romanic. In any case, this shows coccus in the Latin of 
Northern Gaul, a century before the earliest known [English 
instances. (Kilian 1577 has in Du. ‘kocke eetws = hacen’, 
but the status of this is uncertain.) Wherever the name 
arose, it was prob. echoic: cf. sense 4.] 

I. The domestic fowl. 

1. The male of the common domestic fowl, 
Gallus domesticus, the female being the zy. 
(Often called in U, S., as in Kent, rooster.) 

6897 K. Al.erep Gregory's Past. \siii. 45g Donne grat se 
lareow swa swa kok on niht .. Dass cocces deaw is dat he 
micle hludor sinzd on uhtan. cxro0o «igs. Gosf. Matt. 
xxvi. 34 /Evpam be coce [Lindisf & Aushw. hona] crawe 
priwa. ¢ 1000 Hirric Gloss, Nomina Avium 1Zup.) 307 
Gallus, coc. ¢1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 6 Ponne coceas 
crawan. ar2go Owl § Night. 1679 Pe seolve coc pat wel 
can fihte. «1300 Cursor MM. 15571 (Cott.) Ar pe cock [7 * 
cok, koc,cokke) him crau to-night. 1377 Lanat. P. 77. Be 
XIX. 410 Pat acounted conscience At a cokkes fether or an 
hennes! 1398 Trevisa Barth De P. RK. xu. xvii. (1495 
425 Yf the cocke se a goshawke, anone he cryeth to the 
hennes and fleeth awaye. 1440 /’vomp. Parv. 281 Kok, 
bryd, gadins. 15977 B. Gooce Herestach's lusb, (1586) 
157 b, Amongst at other householde Poultry, the cheefe 
place is due to the Cocke and the Henne. 1594 Suaks. 
Rich. 1/1, v. iii, 209 The early Village Cock Hath twice 
done salutation to the Morne. 1632 Mitton 2’ Allegro 49 
While the cock .. to the stack, or the barn-door, Stoutly 
struts his dames before. 1667 — 2. L. vit. 443 The crested 
Cock whose clarion sounds The silent hours. 1756-7 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) IV. 308 The, vanes for shewing the 
sitting of the wind represent stags instead of cocks. 1804 
Strutt Sports & Past. 1. vii. 249 Sent his man to the pit 
in Shoe- Lane, with an hundred pounds and a dunghill cock. 
1814 Worpsw. £xcursion v. 807 Roused by the crowing 
cock at dawn of day. : i 

b. in various proverbial cxpressions, 

arazsg Ancr, R. 140 Ase me scid, bet coc is kene on his 
owune mixenne, 1444 Pod, Poents (1859) I. 215 An old pro- 
verbe groundid on sapience, Alle goo we stille, the cok 
hath lowe schoon, 1509 Barcray SAyp of Folys 11570) 91 
The yonge Cocke learneth to crowe hye of the olde. 1589 
Pottexnuam Eng, Poesie ut. xviii. (Arb.) 199 As the olde 
cocke crowes so doeth the chick. 1839 Hatsam “est. 
Lit, i. iv. § 62 Having purposely sacrificed this cock lo 
sculapius. 

2. There are many refcrences to the formerly 
prevalent amusement of cock-fighting ; also to that 
of cock-throwing, csp. at Shrovetide. IVhipping or 
thrashing the cock, a sport practised at wakes and 
fairs in the Midlands, in which carters, armed with 
their whips, were blindfolded, and set round a 
cock, to whip at random ; see Brand Pop. Antig. 


(Shrove-tide). 

1409 [see cock.thrashing in 23]. ¢1430 How Good Wijf81 
in Babees Bk. 40 Go not to be wrastelinge, ne to schotynge 
at cok [vat becok], 1516 R. d/onseh. Acc. Mar. 2 in 
Brand s. v. Cock- throwing, Item to Master Bray for rewards 
to them that brought Cokkes at Shrovetide at Westm*". xxs. 
1546 Plumpton Corr. 250 ‘Vheare is apoynted a great num- 
ber of gentlemen to mette at coxxs at Sheifeild. @ 2625 
Fruercuer //un. Liextenant w i, Ve shall have gone 
enough, I warrant ye: Every man’s cock shall fight. 
ax640 J. Smvtu Lives Berkeleys 1. 459 (Brand) Hee also 
would to the threshing of the Cocke, pucke with Hens 
blindfolde and the like. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1180/4 The 
sending in of Cocks to fight at Newmarket. 1783 Poor 
Robvin(N.) | Skrove-tide), There shall store of cocks, By cock- 
brain’d youths, then suffer knocks. 1824 MWestm. Kev. I. 
448 To find himself set up like a cock on Shrove Tuesday, 
for Mr. Landor lo shy at. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 


COCK. 


Manners Wks, (Bohu) IL. 45 A gentleman [said] ‘Lord 
Clarendon has pluck like a cock, and will fight till he dies’. 

b. Hence Cock of the game (now Game-cock, 
q.vo, fighting cock: a cock bred and trained for 
cock-fighting. (Also fg. of persons: cf. 7,) 70 
live like fighting cocks. to have a profusion of the 
best food, to he supplied with the best. 

1575 Furke Confut. Doct. Purgatory (1577) 127 No 
marnell but you must crowe like a cocke of the game. 
1579 Lyty “Luphues (Arb.) 106. 1580 Nort /'lutarch 
(1676) 44 Promtsing to give him such hardy Cocks of 
the game. r60r Hotianp /¥iny 1. 279 Not only these 
cocks of game, but the very comnton sort of the dunghill. 
1607 Torsett Four f. Beasts (1673) 504 Take the stones of 
a fighting cock. a 1661 Futter Horthies 11684 161 [He] 
was a Cock of the Game, being the only Man of Note.. 
.. Who lost his Life to save his Queen and Country. 1792 
Il, Broont Food of Qual. Il. 113 My adversaries, on all 
sides, are such cocks of the game. 1813 WELLINGTON in 
Gurw, aes X. 569 The Portuguese are now the fighting 
cocks of the army. 1826 Copsrtt Aan. Aides (1835) LL. 
107 [They] live like fighting-cocks upon the labour of the 
rest ofthe community. 1861 ¢ P.Tuomrson Andi Ad, 
IN. cliv. 154 It is maintained in opposition, that they lived 
like fighting-cocks. 

e@. fig. That cock won't fight (vulgar): that will 
not do, not ‘go down’. 

18g0 Tuackenay Pendennis xvii, ‘Tell that to the marines, 
Major’, replied the valet, ‘that cock won't fight with me * 
1850 Kixasiny Ads, Locke xxiv. (1874) 179, Lb tried to see 
the arms on the carriage, but there were none ; so that cock 
wouldn't fight. 

3. ‘The crowing of the cock in the carly morning 
has led to the use of the expressions firs/, second, 
third cock, etc., to express points of time. 

[c 1386 Cnavenr JW idler's 7. g01 Whan that the firste col. 
hath crowe, — Aeeve’s 7. 313 Til that the thridde cok 
bigan 10 synge.] ¢1440 /fomydon 783 At the fryst cokke 
roose hee. 1525 Festes Widew Hadith in Brand s.v. Coch: 
crow, L shall not lye, till after the first cok, 1573 ‘Tesst.: 
flush, (18781 166 [see the whole section]. 1605 SuvKs 
Lear i1.iv. t2t This isthe foule Flibbertigibbet 3 lee begin, 
at Curfew, and walkesat firste Cocke. iti i 
were carowsing till the second Cock. 1632 Latucow y 
vu. 337 They sup'd, and were ioniall, and at the firsa Cocke 
went foorthto the woode. 1842 Loner. SA. Stead. wiv, Mere 
we are, half-way to Alcala, between cocks and midnight, 

4. Asan imitation of the cluck of the bird. 

1386 Cnaucrr Vror's Pr, 7. 487 Nothing ne list him 
thanne for to crow, But cried anon cok, cok, and np he 
stertc, 

5. A fignre of the bird mounted on a spindle, as 
a vane to turn with the wind ; a weather-cock. 

160g Suaks. Lear u.ii. 3 You Cataracts, and Hyrricano’s 
spout, Til you haue drench’d onr Steeples, drown the 
Cockes. a 16g9 CLevetann JVoded New Ret. 2 What News 
at Babel now ? how stands the Cock ? 

+b. A toy of the shape of a cock or fowl, ? Ods. 

1626 acon Sylva (1631) $172 Children have also little 
Things they call Cockes, which have Water in them; 
And when they blow, or whistle in them, they yeeld a 
Trembling Noise. /é/d. 11677'§ 176 Boyling ina full Vessel 
giveth a bubbling sound, drawing somewhat near to the 
Cocks used by Children, 

II. Fignratively applicd to men. 

6. One who aronses slnumberers, a watchman of 
the night ; applicd to ministers of religion. 

[2386 Cuavcer /’7o/. 823 Amorwe whan pat day gan for 
to sprynge Vp roos oure hoost and was oure allercok.} 1614 
TT. Apams Dertl’s Banguct 120 No noyse to waken the 
Sybarites, unlesse the Cockes, the Ministers .. Few will 
beleeue Christs Cocke, rough hee crowes to them that 
the day is hroken. 1871 J. Larwoop 24, Clerical sinecd. 
162 In the ages of ignorance the clergy frequently called 
themselves the Cocks of the Almighty. 

7. Leader, head, chicf man, ruling spirit; for- 
merly, also, victor: said also of things. Cock of 
the school: the leader in games, fighting, and the 
like. Cock of the walk: the chief person of a 
circle, coteric, etc. Sec WALK. 

r42 N. Upate Evrasm. Apoph. 164 The contrarye (side 
to dice} to this... was called venus, or Cous, and yt was 
cocke, the beste that might be cast. 18x Sinxev A/od. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 43 Alexander and Darius, when they strauc 
who should be Cocke of thys worlds dung-hill. 1652 Surrcey 
Brothers 1N.\, She may be cock o' twenty, nay, for aught 
1 know, she is immortal. 1670 Morad State Eng. 118 
To be the Cock of all them with whom he converses, 1672 
Marveut Aek. Transp. 1. 218 'Tis Sir Salomon's Sword, 
Cock of as many men as it hath been drawn against. | 1695 
Corton Epigr. of Martial 113 Hermes, Master of Fence, 
and Fencer too, The Cock and Terror of the Sword-men’s 
Crew. 1711 Appison Sfect, No. 131 P9 Sir Andrew is 
grown the Cock of the Club since he left'us. 1729 Swirr 
Grand Question, At cuffs 1 was always the cock of the 
school. @ 1734 Nortu Life Ld. Guil ford (1808) I. 68 (D.) 
The post, as they call it, of cock of the circuit. 1840 
THackeray Catherine viii, He was the cock of the school 
out of doors, and the very last boy in. 1855 MotLey 
Dutch Rep. (1861' 1. 253 In the states assembly they were 
then the cocks of the ane 1876 F. E. Trotiore Charming 
Fellow 1. vi. 0 He bruised his way to the perilous glory of 
being cock of the school. 

+b. Hence, perhaps, the phrase Zo cry cock: 
?to acknowledge (someone) as victor. Ods. 

1513 Dovctas /Exe?s x1. Prol. 120 Becum thow cowart, 
craudoun recryand, And by consent cry cok, thi deid is 
dycht. 

8. collog. One who fights with pluck and spirit. 
Hence a familiar term of appreciation among the 


vulgar. 
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1639 Massixcern Unuat. Combat it. i, He has drawn 
bl of him yet. Well done, old cock! 1684 Bunyan 
Lilgr. Progr. wt. 112 Hon. I woulda fought as long as Breath 
had been in me. Greatheart, Well said, Father Honest 
thou art a Cock of the right kind. 1710 Brit. Apollo 
HII. No. 31. 3/2 The Voung Cock cry'd 1 will Not meddle 
nor make. 1725 Baitey Zrasm. Collog. (1877) 378 (D.-, I 
am going to an old club of merry cocks (vetastissiiitun 
Galliorum contubernium)| to endeavour to patch up what I 
have lost. 1771 Smotiert /fumph. Ci. 1.6 May, let. ii, 
The doctor being a shy cock. 1837 Dickens /’ickw. xliv, 
‘Do you always smoke arter you goes to bed, old cock?’ 
1842 S. Lover //andy Andy iti, ‘That's right, my cock,’ 
said he to Murtough. 

III. Of other birds, etc. 

9. The male of various other birds. See also 
attrib. nses in 21, CocK-BiRD, COCK-SPARROW, etc. 

2ewz2agin Nel, Ant. 1.168 Fesanthenne ant fesant cocke. 
1393 Lanat. P. Pl. C. xww.172 And whan pe pocok caukede 
ber-of ich took kepe, How vn-corteisliche be cok hus kynde 
forth strenede. ¢ 1420 £éber Cocorum (1862 36 Tho fesaunt 
kok, but not tho henne.  ¢ 1475 Joc. in Wr.- Wailcker 762/26 
tlic filicus, a telle cok. //fee filica, a telle hen. 1830 
PatsoR. 206/2 Cocke, a he byrde. 1576 Fresinc Panoplic 
Fp. 354 Pigeons bring foorth two ezges, the first a cocke, 
the second a henne. 1870 Puainn fucyel. Rural Sports 
862 Avoid killing a hen pheasant, except on. .the increase of 
the hen birds to such a demes as to out-number the cocks, 

b. In names of birds, as Bhack-cock, Gor-cock, 
Heatu-cock, Moor-cock, Peacock, Woopcock, 
etc., gq. Vv. 

c. Short for Wooncock. Often atirib. 

1530-1691{implied in Cocksuoo1}. 1941 Compl. Fam.-Picce 
Ni. 1. 323 Seeking for Cocks or Snipes about Plashes. 1870 
Buaixe Aucyel, Rural Sports % 2658 It is distressing. .10 
witness the shifts that both cocks and snipes are put to. 
(érd, The sportsinan must not expect great success in cock 
shooting in avery severe frost. 

10. + Cock of Ind ¥. cog a? Inde: a Turkey. 
cock. Cock of the mountain or wood: the Caper- 
cailye. Cock of the North: the BRaMBLina, 

1562 J. Hevwoon (ror. § Fpigr. (1867) 25 Wis dronken 
red snout, I wonld haue made as oft change from hew to 
hew, As dooth the cocks of Inde. 1649 Furser Fust 
Man's fun, 29 A \ird peculiar to Ireland, called the Cock 
of the Wood, remarkable for the fine flesh and follie thereof. 
1678 Rav Wilinghby's Ornith. 172 Capercaillie, Tetrive 
urogatlus, The cock of the mcuntain or wood. 1772 Forster 
dludsou'’s Buy Birds in Chil. Trans. X11. 395 The great 
cock of the wood is as bigasa turkey. 1807 Sir W. Bows 
in Lett. st Earl Madmeshury 1870 V1. 34 To shoot any 
Cocks of the wood. .of which we hear such fainous accounts 
here. 1882 Proc. Beri. Nat. Club 1X. 305 The Brambling, 
or Cock of the North, was rather a rare winter visitor. 

Ll. Blue, harvest, salmon cock: \ocal names of 
a salmon in one of its stages. 

1677 Jouxson in Aay's Corr. 11848) 127 A salmon cock, 
which some call a half-fish, usually about twenty or twenty: 
two inches, and a whole fish, above that length. 1861 4Ac/ 
24 & 25 b9c?. c. 109 § 4 Whether known by the names .. 
salmon. .grilse, botcher, blue cock, blue pole. /fa, Pugy- 
peal, harvestcock, sea trout. .or by any other local name. 

IV. Technical applications. (‘The connexion 
of some of these with this word is donbtful.] 

12. A spont or short pipe serving as a channel 
for passing liqnids through, and having an appli- 
ance for regulating or stopping the flow; a tap. 

The origin of the name in this sense is not very clear: the 
resemblance of some siop-cocks to a cock’s head with its 
comb, readily suggests itself; but some of the earlier quo- 
tations scem to imply that the power of closing the ‘cock’ 
was no essential feature, i.e. thata cock was not necessarily 
a stop-cock, but that the word simply meant a short spout for 
the emission of fluid; in others it appears to be=nozzle or 
mouthpiece. But in German, 4a4n has been used in the 
same sense for an equally long period, and an example of 
1303 in Grimm has ° wenn es (ein kind) einen hin ufgewint, 
so Ionft der wein aller aus '(if the child turns a cock, all the 
wine runs out), clearly referring to a stop-cock. 

1481-90 //oward flousch. Bhs. (1844) 353 Item, to a 
founder for mendyng of the kok viijd. 1580 Barer Adz. 
C 918 A cock in a condit 10 let out water, papilla; vn 
petit bout persé, guion met au bout de tuianx des fontaines 
par les gnuels feane sort. 1593 Rites 4% Mon. Ch. Durh. 
(1842) 70 he Laver of marb! ¢, having many litle cunditts 
or spouts of Brasse, with xxilij cockes of Brasse rownd 
about yt. 1596 Harincton Alefam, Asav (181417 To which 
pipe you must have a cock or washer to yield water with 
some pretty strength. 1607 Suaks, Timon uti. 171, I have 
retyr'd me toa wastefull cocke, And set mine eyes nt flow. 
1611 Corvat Crudities 29 Artificiall rocks most curiously 
contrived by the very quintessence of nrt with fine water 
spowting out of the cocks. 1611 Coter., /aurmouset, the 
cocke of a cesterne, or fountaine, made like a womans dug; 
any Anticke Image from whose teats water trilleth. Coch 
.. the cocke, or spout of a conduit. 1621 QuarLes Area. 
dus & P. (1678) 64 Beneath, a rocky Cistern did retain The 
water, sliding through the cocks of Cane. 1654 WARREN 
Unbelievers 28 Unlesse faith be the conduit-pipe, and cock 
to conveigh this water. 1655 Mrog. Worcester Cent. Jrz, 
§ 68 To turn two Cocks, that one Vessel of water being con- 
sumed, another hegins to... re-fill. 1679 Pot Staffordsh. 
(1686) 337 The water being let through a Cock of above an 
inch bore into a little wheel of wood, made with Ladles to 
receive it. 1681 Biount Glossogr. (see Cock-a-ntoor, Ety- 
mol.) 1727 Braotey Fam. Dict. sv. Distilting, The 
Vessel has a Channel, through which the Water incon- 
tinently runs by loosening the Cock. 1743 R. Maxwett 
Trans. clgric. Scott, 344 (Jam.) Let go that water by means 
ofa spigget and fosset, or cock a pail, as we call it in 
Scotland, 1833 Act 3 oe Will, LV, c 46 497 The said 
commissioners may provide one or more fire engines and 
fire cocks or plugs. 

b. To turn the cock; to open it. Full cock: 
with the cock full open. 
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1622 T. Stoventox Chr. Sacrif. viii. 97 Whereby we 
turne the cocke of this conduit, and so draw the water of 
life. 1728 Pore Dune. 1.170 Thus the small jett which 
hasty hands unlock Spirts in the gardner's eyes who turns 
the cock, 1884 Pad! Afall G. 19 May 11/1 To turn on all 
the taps full cock. 

ce. with defining attributes prefixed, as éa//-, 
Jeta-, Sour-way-, gage-, oil-, stop-, turn-, water- 
cock, ctc.: see these words. 

13. In fire-arms, a part of the mechanism for 
discharging the piece, consisting of a lever capable 
of being raised and then bronght down by the 
trigger; varying in shape and use with the succes- 
sive changes in the construction of firearms : 

a. in a matchlock, a lever for holding the match and bring- 
ing it down on the powder in the touch-pan; b. in a 
flintlock, a spring-lever for holding the flint and striking it 
down upon the steel; c. in a percussion-lock, a spring 
hammer which strikes the cap on the nipple, or, in centre- 
firing guns, causes the needle to explode the cartridge. 

So called from its original shape t[lildebrand}; similarly 
hahn in German, jaen, haan in Du. from end of 16th c 
‘Connexion with It. cocea notch ‘of an arrow) appears to be 
unproved.) 

1566 I:srt Beprorp Murd, Asezio in Ellis Orig. Let?. 
Ser. 1. claxxvi. I. 213 One Patricke Balentine .. offered a 
dagge [pistol] agaynste her bellye with the cocke downe. 
1sgo Sur J. SuytH Dise. Weapons 47 And if their peeces be 
Petronells, then if their stones should happen to breake, or 
not to stand right in their ceckes, whereby they should 
faile to strike just .. or being of match, if their matches be 
not good and stiffe, and well set in their serpentines or 
cockes, they also shall faile in their discharging. 1599 
Suaks. déen. Vl i. 55 Pistols cocke is vp, and flashing 
fire will follow. 1613 Tey. Guiana in U/arl, Misc. Malh,) 
VEL. 186 Had their march in cock ready to discharge. 1660 

Jovtr New Exp. Phys. Mech. xiv. 89 The Cock falling 
with its wonted violence upon the Steel. struck out of it .. 
many..parts of Fire. 1685 Load. Gaz. No. 2045/4 Left in 
an Hackney Coach on ‘Fuesday 23d Instant, a pair of 
Pistols with each two Cocks and one Barril. grr Adi? 
& Sea Dict. ied. 4\, The Cock half bent; 1s the usual stand. 
ing of it, when neither cock’d nor quite down. 1809 Wr. 
uixcton in Gurw. Disp. IV. 447 With his firelock nearly 
at the position of the charge with his shumb upon the cock. 
1875 ‘Stoxeuence’ Brit. Sports 1.1. xi. 55 Never put the 
caps on before loading; the cock may slip, even with the 
best lock. 

b. All cock, at on) full cock: with the cock 
drawn full hack, or in the position in which 
pulling the trigger will cause it to act. ¢ (on) 
half-cock: with the cock lifted off the nipple (or 
off the steel in flintlocks) to the first catch, but 
not drawn np so that the trigger can act (cf. quot. 
i7ti in prec.\, Also fg. [Here really a verbal 
sb., from the verb.} 

1745 Desacutiers Vat. Philos. 1, 108 The gun being at 
Ilalf-Cock, the Spring acts upon the Tumbler with more 
Advantage. 1837 Disrarti Corr. cv. Sister21 Nov. (1886) 75 
H. Liddell. flushed with his Durham triumph, had heen at 
half-cock all day. a184s§ [loop Ghost xv, Off he went, 
Like fowling- piece at cock! 1861 W. Il. Russete in 
Times 29 July, In_one stack I saw nuskets on full cock, on 
half-cock, and with haminers on the nipple. 1873 2B. 
Stewart Conserv, Force vi. 15a A rifle at full cock, with a 
delicate hair-trigger, is a very good instance. 

+14. Part of a plongh as formerly made. Ods. 

1823 Fitzurres. ish. § 3 The partes of the plowe.. the 
ploughe-fote, the ploughe-eare or coke, the share, the cul- 
ture, and ploughe-mal. /é/d. § 4 And some men haue in 
stede of the plough-fote, a piece of yron set vpryghte in the 
farther ende of the ploughe-beame, nnd they calle it a coke, 
made with .ii. or thre nyckes, and that serueth for depenes. 
1790 W. Marsuatt Jidi. Count. Gloss. (E. D.S.) Cock, a 
species of draft-iron of a plow. See Clevvy. 1819 Rees 
ycl. 8.¥. Plough, There is also a cock or a’sort of crank, 
fixed hy a screw and nut, so as to Hecpittts share in its proper 
situation when the plough is drawn backwards. 

15. The pointer, needlc, or tongue of a balance. 

1611 Cotcr., Brayeife.. the tryall, tongue, or cocke, of a 
Ballance. 1708 15 Kersev, Cock, the Needle ofa Ballance. 
1833 J. Hottann Manuf Metals \Cabinet Cycl.) 11. 295 
The cock, or pointer, which makes a right angle with the 
beam, will stand npright when the weighing is accurate, 

b. The style or gnomon of a sundial. 

1613 R. C, Tadle Aliph, ved. 3), Gnomen, the stile, or cock 
of a diall. 1656 Ducarn Gate Lat. Uni, § 463. 133 Sun- 
dials, when the shadow of the Cock by passing over the 
lines of the hours .. show the stay of the time sliding by. 
1708 J. Sautu fered, Disgui's. 30 A large Dial made with 
a double Cock, that_is with two Cocks of the same size 
fixed together, 1823 G. Crass Jechuol. Dict. s. v. Compass, 
By turning the dial about, the cock or style stands directly 
over the needle, 

16. Clock-making. An overhanging bracket at- 
tached to the plate of a watch or clock to sup- 
port the outer end of the pivot of a wheel or 

cndulum ; as the éalance-cock of a watch. So 

*. cog, Ger. hahn. 

1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1286/4 A round small Silver Watch 
«.wuh a steel Chain..a brass Cock, an endless Screw. 
1696 Deruam Artif, Clack. 4 The wrought piece whicl 
covers the Ballance, and in which the upper Pevet of the 
Ballance plays, is the Cock. 1798 Trans. Soc. Arts XVI. 
37 The cock screwed to the potance plate. 1884 F. Britren 

Vatch & Clockm.2o In the centre of cock jewel. /bid. 116 
The BS of the fourth wheel pinion is carried onn cock. 

17. The bush of a block or sheave, in which the 
pin revolves. Also Coak. 

1627 Cart. Santi Seaman's Gram, v. 19 Shivers .. is a 
little Wheele fixed in the middest with n Cocke or Pin. 1678 
Pructairs, Cocks (in Navigation", little square Rings of Brass 
with a hole in them put into the middle of some of the 
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pact wooden Shears [s'spr, for Sheaves] to keep them 
rom splitting by the pin of the block whereon they turn. 
1768 E. Brvs Dict. Terms Art s.v. Cocks, (on Ship-board). 

18. The mark at which curlers aim. 

1787 Burns Tam Samson's Elegy iv, When to the lochs 
the curlers flock.. Wha will they station at the cock? Tam 
Samson's dead! 1815 Scorr Guy AI. xxxii, ‘About the folk 
that was playing st the curling, and about auld Jock Steven. 
son that was at the cock.’ 

19. slang. Short for cock-and-bull story: A fie 
titions narrative, a canard. 

1851 Mavuew Lond. Labour 1. 214 Getting rid of what 
are technically termed ‘cocks’; which, in polite language, 
means accounts of fabulous duels, etc. 1860 Sata Bodding- 
ton Peerage Hoppe 1, News of the apocryphal nature known 
as ‘cocks’. . 

20. = Penis: Ger. hahn, hdhnchen. 

2930-36 in BaiLev (Fofio\. 1797 tr. Rabelais 1, 185 note. 
[So in ed. 1807 (Longmans, etc.) 1. 169, and ed. 1849 (Bohn) 
I. 135.) «The current name among the pas but, pxdoris 
causa, not admissible in polite speech or literature; in 
scientific language the Latin is used. In origin perhaps 
intimately connected with sense 12.) 

V. Attrib, and Comé. 

21. attrié. In sense of ‘male’: a. of birds. 

1855 Even Decades W. fd. 1.1. (Arb) 67 Cocke chikyns, 
1597 B. Gooce Meresbach’s Hush. wv. (1386) 159 b, If you 
woulde have all Cocke Chickins, you must choose such 
Egges as be longest and sharpest. 1626 Bacon Syfa (1677) 
§ 239 Cock-birds, among Singing-birds, are ever the better 
singers. 1760 Eowaros Ace. Bird in Phil. Trans. L1. 836 
Produced from a turkey-hen and a cock-pheasant. 1 
Penny Cycl. XXII. tag/t Each cock-bird [ostrich] will 
have its fair share of incubation. 1888 Pall Mali G.1 Feb. 
4/2. sympathetic ‘cock fowl’ singing as best he can, 

b. more generally. 

1632 Brome wVoerthern Lass 1v, Are you the Cock-bawd 
tothe Hen washere? 1676 Sitanwece ftrtuoso1.i, To see 
a cock-lobster dissected. c1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Cock-oyster, the Male.  /bid., Cock-pimp, a supposed 
Husband toa Bawd. 1865 J.G. Bertram Harvest of Sea 
xiii (1873) 266 While there are the cock and hen lobster, I 
never saw any difference in the sex of the shrimps. i 

22. attrib. Chief, leading ; ‘crack’: often with 
the notion of swaggering, assuming the highest 
place. 

1628 Forp Lover's Melanch, v. i, Oh, thou cock-vermin of 
iniquity! 1692 Marvert Red. Transp. 1. 64 The Cock- 
Divine and the Cock-Wit of the Family. 1687 Suapwet. 
Fuvenal Ded. Aiij b, I will not say as a Cock Translator 
does of Lucretius. 1690 Crowne Eng. Frier t. i. 4 The 
cock-drinker, cock-fighter, and cock-wencher o' Christen- 
dom. 1693 Tate in Dryden's Fienal 1697) 28 A Cock. 
Zealot of this preaching crew. 1836 Consetr Aur. Rides 
(1835 11. 260 A big white house, occupied by one Goodlad, 
who was a cock justice of the peace. 1865 Pall Malt G. 
11 Ls 3.2 The cock attorney of the place, _ F 

. Ttighest in position, most prominent, chief. 

1651 Cartwricnt Cert. Relig. 1.15 Hudled up together 
in a rick with one cock-sheave above the rest. See Cock- 
FRATHER, and Cock-MATE. 

23. Comb. as cock-bag, feeder, -feeding, -house, 
-main, -pen, -shears, -walk ; cock-rumped, -trodden, 
ppl. adjs.; cock-and-hen-paddle (see Cock- 
PADDLE); cock-brass = Cock-METAL; cock-bread, 
specially prepared food for fighting-cocks; +cock’s- 
egg (see quots.,, and cf. CocKaTtRicE); + cock- 
glade =Cock-sHoot ; + cock-head (see quot. and 
Cock’s-BEAD) ; cock-mass, mass at cock-crowing ; 
cock-money = CocK-PENNY; cock-pace, a strut- 
ting step like that ofa cock; cock-pecked a. (said 
of a wife, after hen-fecked); cock-setter, one who 
sets the cocks in a cock-fight; + cock-stele, a 
stick to throw at a cock at Shrovetide (see Cock- 
THROWING) ; {cock-thrashing (cf. sense 2); cock- 
watch (see quot. and 16). 

1611 Marknam Country Content, 1. xix. (1668) 87 Stow 
your Cock in a *Cock-bag. 1834-43 Soutney Doctor clxiv. 
(D.), You feed us with “cock-bread and arm us with steel 
spurs. 1636 Raleigh's Ghost in Harl, Alise, (Valh.) LL 
s31 Every minute he produced new and unnatural "Cocks- 
eggs.. hatched them from the devilishness of his policy, and 
brought forth serpents to poison all Europe. a 1825 Foray 
Voe. &. Anglia, Cock’s-egg, an abortive egg, wnhout a 
yolk. 1883 Stiss Burne Shropsh. Folklore 229 The small 
yolklesse¢ BS which hens sometimes lay are called [in Shrop- 
shire] Poa! s eggs.. They are very unlucky, and must never 
be brought into a house. 1834 Sport, Mag. Nov., The 
most celebrated *cock-feeder England ever produced. 1870 
Buaine Encycl. Rur. Sports $4001 *Cock feeding and train- 
ing are words of synonymous import. 18) ee, 
ShrepihtWea.-bk.,” Cocktend the top part oft ¢ spindle which 
carries the upper mill-stone in a flour-mill 1616 SurFi. 
& Marni. Country Farm 670 The *cocke-house where hee 
shall keepe his fi ting cockes and hennes. 1677 W. Huse 
BARD Narrative u.71 While i ge a ietto ut farther 
found three Guns hid in a Cox-honse. 1795 Soutuey Lett. 
Shs Bail Tags 79 At midnight they all went to *Cock-mass. 
1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scoti, u. xiv. 478 Fastern’s E’en 
when the Master received from the boys a small contribu- 
tion under the name of *Cock-Money. 1569 J. Saxrorp tr. 
Agrifpa's Van, Artes 72, For who is that whiche seethe a 
man go with a “cocke pase. 1953 /ss. Celibacy 96 Male 
usurpation, or being “cock-pecked, depends for the most 
part on the want of good nature, snd a little submission in 
the female. 1875 New Onarterly Afag. July sot The re- 
fuge of cockpecked woman. 1611 MarxHam Country Con- 
tent. t xix. 11668 86 Of the *Cock-Pen. This pen should 
be made of very close boards. 1712 Lond. Gas. No. 5037/15 
Lost ..a Bay brown Gelding .. a little *Cock-rumpt. 3828 
Mrs. Bray Protestant viii. (1884) 75 Not a bear-werd, nor 
a “cock-setter, nor a sticker of bills .. but will give thee a 
character. 1611 Markuam Connutry Content, i. xix, (1668) 90 
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With a pair of fine “cock shears you shall cut all his maiu 
off. 1535 More in Roper Z2/ (ed. Singer) 187, I am 
called childhood: in play ts all my mynde, To cast a coyte, 
a *cockstele, and a ball. 1553 — Answ. to Poisoued Bh. 
Wks. 1126/1 Whansoeuer hys new sling and_hys new stone 

- come ones into my handes, | shall turne his slynge into a 
cokstewe [?stele],and hys stone into a fether. 1409 Proclant, 
in H.7T. Riley Loud. Aleut. (1868) 571 The games called ‘fote- 
balle’ and *‘cokthresshyng’. 1589 FLesinc Virg. Georg. 
ut. 46 #ofe, Hens prooue with eg sometimes, though they be 
not *cocktrodden. c14g0 Bk. /hawhking in Rel. Aut. L305 
Take a *cokke torde soden in vinegre. 1879 I, HERRMANN 
Horolozy in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. WV. 364/2 In the three 
quarter plate or *cock watches (that isa watcb.. having a 
separate cock for each wheel\ 

Cock (kgk), sd.2 Also 5 cok, 5-6 cocke. [First 
known in 15th e. Agrees in form and sense with 
dial. Ger. docke masc. heap of hay, also of dung; 
Norw. £o# m. heap in general, esp. of dung, but 
also still more generally ‘Inmp’: ef. ON. 2okkr 
lump (szex-kékky snow-ball), Sw. 4oka fem. clod, 
elot. It is uncertain whether the narrower or the 
wider sense is the primitive: see Grimm s.v. 
(Connexion with the stem of Ger. Aug-e/, Dn. 
kog-el ‘ball’, has been suggested.) 

In the Dictionnaire du Patois Normand, départent. de 
? Eure (18791 it is said, haycocks are generally called 2/7. 
éottes; but about Berville (a little south of Rouen'a viflotte 
of the smallest size, in which the hay is put up the first day, 
is called xe cogue, from its resemblance to the rounded 
shape of an egg-shell (cogve). This may be the same word: 
the derivation offered is, of course, questionable.] 

A eonieal heap of produce or material. 

a. of hay (rarely corm) in the field. Cf. May-cockr. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Rv xvi. Ixxii. (1495) 646 Heye is 
-.gadered and made of pepe in to cockes. “1470 Harpixc 
Chrou, clxxiii. ii, 6 [He] laye there with great power.. 
sumong the hay cockes bushed. 1483 Ca//. Ang/. 71 A Cok 
of hay or of corne. 1577 B. Gooor Heresbach’s Husb. 1. 
(1586) 45 b, When it [grass] is dryed, we lay it in wind rowes 
and then make it up in Cockes, and after that in Moowes. 
1679 Biount dace. Sexures 131 To find one Man to make 
Cocks or Ricks of Hay. 1718 Gav in Pope's Lett. 9 Aug., 
Acock of barley in our next field has teen consumed to 
ashes. ¢1750 W. Extis in Old C. § Fara. Wds. (E.D.S,) 
sv. Hay-making, The same day..it may be .. put into 
grass-cocks, The second day we.. put it into bastard-cocks, 
that are as big again as grass-cocks, The third day .. we 
cock it up into heaps. 1824 W.Irvinc 7. Yrav. I. 220 
Lying on the cocks of new-mown hay. 1882 F. P. Verney 
in Contemp, Rev. XLII. 965 The corn was put up tem- 
porarily in little round cocks of about fifty sheaves. 

b. of dung, wood, turf, ete. 

1570 Levins Afanip. 158/10 A cocke of dung, co//is. 1693 
Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gara. 11. 167 Stacks or large 
Cocks of the mouldiest Dung, to raise Mushrooms on. 1743 
Lona. & Country Brew, wr (ed. 2)175 Oak... they lay up in 
Baad Piles or Cocks to dry, 1881 Yves 14 Jan. 6/6 The 

urning of what was called in Ireland ‘a cock of turf’. 

+ Cock, 54.2 Obs. Also 5 cok, 6 cokke, 6-8 
coeke. [The compound cofdole varied in 15th e. 
with cogbote ; and cokke, cocke itself agreed with one 
sense of CoG; itis thus probable that the Eng. cogge, 
cocke, represented the Fr. variants cogue, cogue: 
see Coc sé. There was, however, more differen- 
tiation of the two forms in English than in Freneh, 
for we have no trace of cock applied to the large 
vessels, Coc sense 1; rather has cock always cor- 


responded in sense to the Fr. diminutive coguacet. 
The Vocab. della Crusca has It. coeca ‘a kind of ship, no 
longer in use, which had the prow and the poop much 
raised, with a single mast, and a square sail’; dim. coc- 
thetta. Of the similar Celtic words, Thurneysen says Ir. & 
Gaelic coca boat is the Romanic word; Welsh ezcé is 
manifestly an old borrowed word; Cornish coc, pl. cuce, 
‘boat’ is the Rom.-Eng. cock, and Breton £oket, koked is 
the OFr. dim. cogzet.] 

Asmall ship’s boat. Now always Cock-Boat. 

1430-63 [in comb. in Cockboat, Cockswain]. 1g09 JI¢i/ 
of Burgeys (Somerset Ho.), ‘To Cristofer .. a cokke to rowe 
yn. 1558 W. Tourson in Haéiuyt (1589) 123.1 tooke our 
cocke and the Tygers skiffe, and went to the Island. 1869 
Stocker Diodorus Sic. wt. xi. 122 Then the Tounssinen 
fraughte their cockes with drie wood and such like stuffe, 
and .. cast fire into the shippes. 1605 Suaxs. Lear iv. vi. 
19 Yond tall Anchoring Barke, Diminish’d to her Cocke: 
her Cocke, a Buoy. 1631 Cuertie Hoffman (N.), leaused 
my lord to leap into the cock. [1794 EF. Jacos Favershaut 
80 Notenant shall have above one Cee to dredge and use 
in the river.J A 

+ Cock, st.4 Ods. rare. [In OL. sit coceas ‘ sea- 
eoeks’ (ef. F. cogue marine), coce, perh. ad. L. 
*cocca by-form of concha ; in ME.a.¥. cogue shell, 
ofsame origin : ef. Cocke sb.2] Cockle, shell-fish. 
c1000 Ereric Collog. in Wr.-Wilcker 94 AJuscuda, muslan, 
foruicull, pinewinclan, Nepticgalli szecoccas, platesia, fage. 
oa P, Pi. C. x. 95 [A] ferthyng-worth of muscles 
-,oper so fele Cockes [so 3 A/SS.; v7. cokkys, cokeles]. 
1661 R. Lovett Hist. Animals 189 Cocks, and Cokles .. 
being of so hot a nature that they fly above the water like 
an arrow, in the summer nights. 


+ Cock, 0.5 Obs. rare—'. [f. Cock v,! 1; perth. 
at cocke is the northern infinitive, but ef. the 
Latin.] War, strife. 


a1300 £. E. Psalter csiiii. 1 Blessid Laverd mi God, pat 


leres ver Mi hende at cocke [L. ad Araiiun], mi fingres 
at fight. 


Cock (kek), 56.6 [f. Cock v2 3-5.] 
1. A pronounced upward tum; an upward bend 
(of the nose, etc.); a significant turn (of the eye). 


| 
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1824 Scott St. Honan’s iii, They were collected ‘viis et 
modis’ said the Man of Law.. with a knowing cock of his 
eye tohis next neighbour. 1843 /raser’s Mag. XXVIII. 
694 My nose had lost its pretty cock, and had grown ele- 
gantly hooked. : 

2. A way of cocking a hat on the head. 

1717 Buttock Won, a Riddle. 21, L have an inimitable 
cock with my hat that adds a vivacity to my looks. 1840 
Tuackeray Catherine ix, A fierce cock to his hat, and a 
shabby genteel air. 

3. An upward tum given to the brim of a hat; 
a mode of so turing it up; cower. the turned-up 
part of the brim. 

1711 STELLE Sfect. No. 104 2 He..wore inasmart Cock, 
a little Beaver hat edged with Silver. rg1z2 Bupcre id. 
No. 319 P 5 The Variety of Cocks into which he moulded 
his Hat. 1726 Cavacuirr J/cm. 80 Putting .. a ‘Tuft of 
white Ribands in the Cocks of their Hats, 1785 Boswet.t. 
Four Hebrides g Oct. 1773 ‘The wind being high, he let 
down the cocks of his hat. 18zz Bewick J/ev, 44 He had 
.. the cocks of his hat shot through and through. 


+4. ‘A kind of eap, or head-dress’ (Jamieson) ; 
ef. Cock-up. Se. Os. 


1768 Ross Poems 137 (Jam.) And we maun hae pearlins, 
and mabbies, and cocks. 


Cock, 50.7 [f. Cock v.27] A cocked position of | 


the hammer of a pistol or gun: see Cock sé.) 13. 

+ Cock, 52.8 00s. or arch. Perversion of the word 
Gop (an intermediate form being gock), used in 
oaths and foreible exelamations, as éy cock, Cock 
AND Pie; but generally in the possessive, as coch's 
body, bones, heart, nouns, pain, passion, soul, ete 

61386 Cnaccer Vanciple’s Prol. 9 See how for Cokkes 
bones [z. 7, kokes bones, goddes bones] A» he wol falle 
fro his hors atones. ¢1460 fownelcy Myst. 130 By Cokes 
dere bonys I mak you go wyghtly. c1q6s 2. &. J/fsc. 
(Warton Club) 44 By cokkus soule, ‘here is an haare 
in my haye. 1g30 Patscr. 739/ Stryke for cockes 
body. ¢1530 //ickscorne” in Mazl. Dodstey 1. 188 Cock’s 
death, whom have we here? 1835 Lyxpesav Sedyire 2841 
War I ane King, sir, be cok» passivun! I sould gar make 
ane proclamatioun. a@1gg3 Upat. Aeyster 2D. 1. tie Arb.) 
18 By cocke, thou sayesttruthe, 1967 7 dad Yreas. in bad. 
Dodstey WI. 297 Ah! Cock’s precious sides, what fortune 
is this! 1613-6 W. Brownn frit, Past. 1. iv, Then swore 
by Cocke and other dung-hill oathés. 1633 B. Jonson Zale 
7ub ut. ii, Cock’s bodikins! we must not lose John Clay. 
1676 D’Urruv Aad, Fickle 1. i. 11677) 3 What Mr. Harry! 
By Coxbodikins I did not know you. 19719 — Pédés Ti]. 
14 By Cock, quoth he, Say yon so. 1828 Scotr /. AL. 
Perth viii, Cocksbody, inake that manifest to me. 1851 
Loner. Gold. Leg. mi. Nativ. viii, Come, Aleph, Beth; 
dost thou forget ? Cock’s soul ! thou’dst rather play ? 

{Cock, 56.9 

Johnson (copied in Tater Dicts.) has the sense ‘Phe notch 
of an arrow’, which he probably found in Ainsworth’s 7/e- 
saurus (1746—) ‘The cock of au arrow, Sagitéy crena’. No 
evidence has been found for such a sense: it appears to be 
au etymological figment founded on Skinner’s conjecture 
that ‘cock of a gun’ (Cock sé.!.13) was a term originally 
proper to Archery, and identical with It. cocca ‘the nocke 
of an arrow’ (Florio}.} 

Cock (kek), v.!' Formerly also cokke. [Here 
are ineluded a number of separate uses, whieh 
appear all to be derived, in one way or another, 
from the name of the fowl. Even this derivation, 
however, is somewhat doubtful for the earliest sense, 
which has been eonjecturally eompared with Irish 
cog-aim ‘1 war, I make war’, stem in Olr. coc-.] 

Tl. tnir. To contend, fight, wrangle, quar- 
rel. Also in 16th e. f0 cock tt. Obs. 

¢ 1230 [see Cockine wd, sh. a129g Prov. Adfred 668 in 
OVE. Afise. 138 Pe luttele mon ..wole grennen, cocken, 
and chiden. c1300 Pol, Songs (1839) 133 ‘To cocke with knyf 
nast thou none nede. @ 1400-504 A-rander 2042 Fra mome to 

emirke ni3t maynly bacocken. @15§77 Sir ‘E. Sith Oras, 
ii. App. to Life(L.\, And if they be both disposed to cock 
it throughly, yet when they both be made bankrupts, then 
they must needs conclude a peace. 1600 Aur. Anpor /.1f. 
Jonah 612 We who should have been mild to men, is now 
cocking with God. 

II. +2. To play the ‘eock’, behave boastfully 
or defiantly ; to swagger, strut ; to brag, crow over. 

1575 Asp. PaRKER Corr. 246 Our circumspections so vari- 
able. maketh cowards thus to cock over us. 1956 J. Hev- 
woop Spider & F. xliii, 17 The spider and fly, that erst 
there bragde and cockt. 16S0 Arnway <lZarue (1661) 161 
(L.) Belshazzar was found..cocking up against God. 1682 
Souturrne Loyal Brother. i, Vil strut, and cock, and 
talk as big, as wind and froth can make me. 1712 STEELE 
Sect, No. 422 ? 2 A young Officer, who gave Sy:inptoms of 
cocking upon the Company. 1713 Guardiaz (1756) 11. No. 
108. 103 Every one cocks and struts upon it, and pretends 
to overlook us. 

III. To stick or turn up. : 

3. trans. To set up assertively or obtrusively ; 
to turn 2 in an assertive, pretentious, jaunty, saucy, 
or defiant way; to stick stiffly wp or owt. [app. 
with reference to the posture of a eoek’s neek in 
erowing, or that of his erest or his tail.] ; 

To cock the ears: to prick up the ears in attention, 
interest, etc., said of horses, dogs, and humorously 
of persons. Zo cock the nose: to turn it up in 
eontempt or indifference. Zo cock the eye: to 
turn the eye with a knowing look ; to give a wink. 

¢ 1600 Day Bege. Bednell Gr. uv. ii. in Bullen O. PZ (1881) 
39 Your bought Gentility that sits on thee Like Peacock’s 
feathers cock’t upon a Raven. 1672 Marvett Xeh. Trausp. 
1, 161 [She] spreads and cocks her tail, 1712 Appison 
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Spect, No. 275 28 ‘The Latin Poets, when they talk of a 
Man’s cocking his Nose, or playing the Rhinoceros. 1720 
Gay Pastorals (J.), Our Lightfoot barks, and cocks his ears. 
17st Smounty /'er, 17. (1779) I. ii.15 ‘To use the vulgar 
phrase, he cocked his eye at him. 1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar 
Longue, Cock your eye, shut one eye. 1790 Burns Elegy Hen- 
derson iti, Ye hills... That proudly cock your cresting cairns ! 
1804 Wo.cort (P. Pindar) Ap. Ld. Afayor Wks. 1812 V. 
20g He cocks his nose upon disgrace. 1828 Scorr 7°. AL. 
Perth xxvii, The wisest Captain that ever cocked the sweet 
gale ‘boz-myrtle: in his bonnet. 1836 Marevat Japhet iv, 
‘Yimothy put on his hat, cocked his eye at ime, and left 
us alone. 1863 Kixcstey IW ater-bad. iii, He cocked up 
hiy head, and he cocked up his wings, and he cocked up his 
tall. 1899 724 10 May 213 Cocked iny laughing eye, and 
shot a glance it her ont of it. 4 
b. fztr. To stand, or stick conspicuously up. 

1629 Gautr /foly Maduesse g1 His Beuer cocks. 1650 
R. Stapytion Strada’s Low C. WU arres\u. 79 The Spanish 
Souldiers..would..put their Helmets upon faggot-sticks, 
so a» they might be seen but to cock above the Workes. 
1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3319/4 She carries her Vail cocking. 
1787 Dist -Lreding ed. 2) 168 Floats .. must be so poised 
-.uy to make them cock, that is, stand perpendicular in 
the water. 1857 Livincstoxe 7'rae. xxvili. 569 The little 
suucy-looking heads cocking np between the old one’s 
curs, 

4. To cock the hat: ‘to set up the hat with an 
air of petulance and pertuess’ (J; fa common 
mode of vulgar salutation’ (llalliwell}. Now, 
to stick the hat jauntily on one side of the head. 

t6gr Baniter /af. Bapé. 148 He went up and down Londou 
Street» with his Hat cockt, his teeth gnashing, his eyes 
fined. 69x Letinnin Brief Ae? (1857) 11. 20g Behaving 
themselves indecently a> her majestic past by, looking ber 
in the face and cocking their hats. rg1z Appison Speci. 
No. 403 » 5,1 sawan alerte young fellow that cocked his hat 
upona friend of hiswho entered. 1729 Swe Grand Question 
debated 103 ‘The Captain, to show he is proud of the favour, 
Looks up to your window, and cocks up his beaver; (His 
beaver is cock'd; pray, Madam, mark that, For a captain 
of horse never tikes off his hat) 1840 Dickens Barn, 
Rudge lix, Said Dennis, cocking his hat for the conven 
of scratching his head. 1842 5. Lovin //amdty .ludy xxi, 
‘The mother thought Murphy would be a good speculation 
for the daughter to cock her cap ut. 1852 R.S. Scurtis 
Sponges SP. Toury. ig A fancy torage cap, cocked jauntily 
over 2 profusion of well-waxed curls. 

5. To turn up the brim of (a hat,, csf. as a 
fashion of wearing it; ef CuckED HAt. 

1663 Pervs Diary 13 July, Mrs. Stewart in this dresse, 
with her hat cocked and a red plume, 1665 Boyt. Occas. 
Ref, iv, xix. (1675) 279 He took up with his Hat, which by 
Cocking the Brims he turn’d into a kind of Cup, such x 
proportion of Water that he quench’d his Vhirst with it 
1766 Go.psn. Vic. aii, Coeking his hat with pins. 
1824 D’Israei Cun Lit., Lit. Lashions, Vhe same cuprice 
that cuts our coats and cocks our hats. 1858 Haw7Horne 
Lr. § [t. Fruds. 1, $1 Wolsey’s hat... apparently was never 
cocked, as the fashion now is. 

b. tvér and @dsol. 

1672 Wycurrey Love fn Wood iu. iv. Say your hat did 
not cock handsomely. 169g Gartir Jispens. 1. (1730) 147 
So spruce he moves, so gracefully he cocks ; The hollow’d 
Rose declares him Orthodox. 

IV. 6. zxtr. ‘To train or use fighting coeks' 

Ts): 1546-1886 [see Cociing 7:47. sd, 2]. 

7. To shoot wood-eocks. 

1696-1870 [see Cockine 7AZ. s@. 3). 

Cock, 7." [f. Cock #/.! 13.] 

+1. To plaee a mateh) in the eoek of an old 
matehlock gun. Also fig. Ods. 

1598 Barret Pheor. MWarres u. i. 17 To cocke his burning 
match. /ézd. in. i. 4x Hauing .. made themselues ready, 
and cocked their matches. 1645 Mord, Ballads VI, 282 
Cock your match, prime] your pan, let piercing bullets fly ! 
1648 Petition Eastern Assoc. 21 Wot disputes already 
iighted, and cock’d between the two Kingdoms. 

2. To put (a loaded fire-arm) in readiness for 
firing by raising the cock or hammer ; to draw 
(the cock) back. To fu// cock, half cock: ef. Con 
sb.k 13 b. Also aésol, ; 

1649 Mitton £iken. 23 Pistols cockt and menac’d in the 

hands of about 300 Ruffians. 1660 BovLe .Vew Lp. Phys. 
Alech. xiv. 88 We took.a Pistol. .and..prim’d it with. .Gun- 
powder. .then cockingit, etc. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 1. 
xvi, 280 He sees me cock and present. 1812 Byron Walt: 
ii, A modern hero .. Cock’d—fired—and_imiss’d his mau. 
1847 fufantry Afan, (1854) 111 Cock the rifle. 1875 ‘Stoxe- 
nexct! Brié, Sports 1.1. xi. 44 A gun, which opens and 
full-cocks with a most convenient lever under the trigger- 
guard. 
“Gock, v.32 Carp. [A technical word of most 
mnecrtain form, oceurring also as cauk, caulk, 
calk, and reeently cog, and prob. the same as 
Coax. Ifthe historieal form is (as in quot. 1663 
cock, *cok, it may represent a North Fr. *cok-er, 
*vogut-er=¥. cocher to noteh, fit with a notch or 
notehes. f. coche, Pr. coca, IL. cocea notch, ‘a dent 
eut in any thing’. Of this, coak, cauk might be 
phonetic variants, spelt cask, ca/k, by association 
with better known words. See also Coe 56.2] 

1. trans. To let the end of (a beam) into a wall- 
plate, or other supporting timber, by cutting the 
bearing end into steppings or a dove-tail, to fit 
into corresponding notehes eut in the plate or sup- 
porting timber. Henee Cocking 74/. st. 

1663 GERBIER Counsel 43 To sce the Carpenters cock the 
main Beams into the Lentals, to hold the wall the better. 
1703 T'. N. City §& C. Purch. 30 The Beam is cauked down 


ee 
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(which is the same as Dove-tailing a Cross}. 189 NicHot- 
son Arch, Dict. 1, 262 Cocking .. securing beams to wall- 
plates by notching cach beam..on the under edge..and 
cutting reverse notches out of the top of the wall-plate. 
1823 — Pract. Builder 129, Cocking or Cogging. 18 
Gwitt Excyel. Archit. Gloss. Caulking or Cocking, the 
inode of fixing the tie-beams of a roof or the binding joists 
of a floor down to the wall-plates. . 

2. To secure a piece of timber having a project- 
ing tenon across another having a correspouding 
notch or mortice; to secure crossing beams by 
any device of the nature or effect of mortice and 
tenon. 

1854 in sirch, Soc. Dict, Caulking, Calking, Cocking, 
Cogging, or Corking. 1874 Knicur Dect. Mech., Cocking.. 
Mortising, 

3. See Cork v. 

Cock, v.4 Also 4 coke. [f. Cock st.2] trans. 
(and aésol.) To put up (hay, ete.’ in cocks. 

1393 Lanot. 7. PAC. vi. 13 Canstow. .coke [z. 7. coken} 
for my cokers [v.r. cokares, cokerus] oper to be cart picche ? 
fbi, xxi. 238 And somme he tauhte to tulye, to theche and 
tocoke. 1573 Ilusser //usé. (1878) 118 Take heede to the 
weather, the wind and the skie, If danger approcheth, 
then ‘Cock apace’ crie. 2624 4/fhorp AIS. in Simpkinson 
Washingtons Introd. 57 To Gardner (and 10 others) 4 daies 
moying and one daie cocking brakes, 1679 Prot Sta/ 
JSordsh, (1686) 353 ‘Vhey bind and cock it [barley] as they 
doe Wheat and Rye. ia A. Younc Farmer's Lett. 
Tvople 214. 1834 Brit. lush. 1. 495 It does not rake the 
grass into rows, nor cock it. 

b. cial. cf. Cocker 56.3 

1882 Lancashire Gloss. 1E. 1D. S.\, Quock, Quoke, to go a 
shearing or harvesting from home. 

Ilence Cocked pf/.a,, Cocking vé/. sh, and fpl.a. 

1579 SPENSER Shepé. Cal, Nov. 12 Or summer shade vnder 
the cocked haye., 1659 I]ammonn On Ps. Wks. 1684 1V. 
120 The toyle of the harvest, in reaping, binding, cocking. 
1807 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 455 Grass should .. 
be protected against rain and dew by cocking. 1874 Kxici 
Dit. Mech. 1. 582/2 A cocking-machine gathers hay fron 
the swath or windrow and puls it in cock. : 

t+ Cock, v.5 Os. [Evidently related in deriva- 
tion to the synonymous Cocker v.), and CockLE wv. 
So far as the form goes, it might be the primitive of 
which these are diminutive and iterative deriva- 
tives; but being known in only one writer, it may be 
shortened from cocker.]  fvans. Yo cocker, pamper, 
indulge. Jlence Cocking 2é/. sé. and Af/. a. 

1573 Tcssex //usd.'1878 183 Some cockneies with cocking 
are made verie fooles, Fit neither for prentise, for plough, 
nor for schooles, /éé.186 Yet cocking Mams, and shifting 
Dads from schooles, Make pregnant wits to prooue vn- 
learned fooles. /4éd/. 214 Where cocking ads niake sawsie 
lads, In youth so rage, to beg in age. 

Cock, v.46 Erroneons or dial. form of CaLk v.2 
in Cumbrld. dial. coke, coak, =to rough-shoe. 

1860 Trotiorr Framiley P. (1862 100 Cautious men.. had 
their horses’ shoes cocked. 

Cock-a-bo‘ndy. [Corruption of Welsh cock 
a bon ddu key & ben 32) lit. ‘red with black 
trimk or stem (fon,’; various corruptions of the 
Welsh spelling are fonnd t Angling books.] 
Name of an artificial fly used by anglers. 

1852 JVeanderings of Mem. 1. 65 Who can trim a cock- 
abundy, turn a rod with him? 1855 Kixcstey Let. in Pref. 
Men Alt, Locke 1881) 54 A couple of dozen of good flies, 
viz. cock a bondhues, etc. 1861 Ilucnes Tom Hrown at 
Oxf. vi, Vhrowing some cock-a-bondies across the table. 
1887 /'a// Mall G. 29 June 3/1, 1 put on a fly which .. does 
notexist—to wit, a fair-sized coch-y-bondhu. 

Cockade keké-d). Also 8 cockard. [A cor- 
ruption of cockard, a. F. cocarde,in 16th c. coguarde, 
deriv. of cog cock ; according to Littré, so called 


Irom the cock’s comb, But the first appcarance | 


of the word is in Rabelais, in the phrase bonnet 
la coguarde, explained by Cotgrave (1611) as ‘a 
Spanish cap, or fashion of bonnet vsed by the 
most substantiall men of yore . . nlso, any bonnet, 
or cap, womce proudly, or peartly on th’ one side’. 
Mere coguarde appears to be the fem. of coguard 
adj, ‘foolishly proud, sancy, malapert’, as sb. ‘a 
matlapert coxcomb’ (Cotgr.).] 

A ribbon, knot of ribbons, rosette, or the like, 
worn in the hat as a badge of office or party, or as 
part of a livery dress. 

The cockade worn in the hat by coachmen and livery ser- 
vants of persons serving under the Crown, is a rosette of 
black leather, ori il i distinctive badge of the House 
of Hanover, as the Wate Cockade was of the House of 
Stuart and its adherents. 

[1660 Act Tonnage § Poundage 12 Chas. 1/1, Capravens, 
Cockared Caps, China Pease.] 2ey Bikes Tatler No. 44 
ep x Tbe Coachman with a new Cockade. 1717 Pore 
fours after Marr. Epil, To the lac'd hat_an coelerd 
of the pit. 1748 Whitehall Evening Lost No. 405 The 
Crew .. with Cockades of Blue and Red Ribbons in their 
Ilats. 1790-75 Yacobite Song iin Herd) The Witte Cockade, 
Ile’s ta’en the field wi’ his white cockade. 1792 A. Younc 
Trav, France 145, 1 was questioned for not having a cockade 
of the érers etat, 1818 Parl. Deb. 644 Mr. Lockhart. .had 
known 30,000 cockades given away at an election, and this 
signal of party was thus made an engine of bribery. 1846 
dlist. Ree. 3rd Lt, Dragoons 39 ‘Vhe Hats were bound 
with lace, and ornamented with a yellow loop, and a black 
Cockade, 

llence Cocka‘deless a., without a cockade; 
Cocka dewise aiv., in the manner of a cockade. 
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1850 Fraser's Mag. XLII. 97 In baby-clothes and _cock- 
adeless cap. 1884 E. O'Donovan Story Aferv xi, 125 
Turbans, one end of the cloth stuck up cockadewise. a 

Cockaded (keka-déd), pp/. a. [f. prec. + -ED2.] 
Adorned with a cockade; wearing a cockade. 

1733. Swirt Afol., The first fierce cockaded centry. 
1742 Younc Nt. 7A. v. 855 A pamper’d Spendthrift; whose 
.. Well-fashion’d Figure, and cockaded Bow, etc. 1858 R. 
S. Surtees Ask Mamma xix. 66 The cockaded coacbman. 

Cocka‘der. rarc. One who wears a cockade, 

1791 'G. GamBapo’ Acad. JJorsem, xv. (1809) 122 A young 
Cockader, about town. 1870 Life Alother Marg. Mary 
Halluhan \ed. 3) 239 Escorted..by the two blue cockaders. 

Cock-a-doodie-doo, sb. A conventional re- 
presentation of the crow of the cock ; a name for 
this, and hence, a nursery or humorous name for 
the cock (also cock-a-doodle). 

1573 G. llarviy Letler-dbk. eee 1 The yung cockerels 
.- followid after with a coc! aleadictac as wel as ther 
strenhth wuld suffer them. 1620 SHaks. Zed, 1. ii. aes 
1674 Fratman Selly God 24 In the long Egg lyes Cock-a- 
doodle-dco. 1719 D’Urrey Pi//s 1. 308 My dear Cock a 
doodle, My Jewel, my Joy. 1798 Sovrney Ballads, Sur- 
geon's Warning, ‘Vhe Cock he crew cock-a-doodle-do, Past 
five ? the watchinan said. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley Ixnxiv. 
404 Aloud cock-a-doo-do-doo that some bold chanticleer set 
up at the moment. 1852 Reape Jeg Weff. 25 It seemed 
not unlike a sinall cock-a-doodle-doo of general defiance. 

atérré. 1856 Reape Never too Late Ixxxv.(D.\, Living 
almost entirely upon cock-a-doodle broth. 

llencce Cock-a-doodle, @., to crow. 

1599 Nasne Leaten Stuffe (1871) 77 The cockadoodling 
cocks. 

+Cockagrice. Ods. [f. Cock + Grick pig.] 
In early cookery, a dish consisting of an old cock 
and a pig boiled and roasted together. Also called 
cokentrice, cokyntryce, -tryche, app. perversions of 
the word, 

ar4qo0 Forme of Cury No. 175 Cokagres. ‘Vake an hole 
rowsted cok, elc, 14.. «tuc. Cookery in Lousth. Ord, (1790) 
250 Kockagris, and flaumpoyuts, and daryoles, and peres 
in syrip. /4tedé. 443 Cokagrys. ‘lake an olde cok and pull 
him. .and also take a pygge, and flee hymn. .and sowe hym 
faste togedur, and sethe hom..and do hom on a spette. 
©1430 Cookery Bhs. 40 Cokyntryce.—Take a Capoum, & 
skald hym, & draw hem clene. .take a Pigge, & skald hym, 
& draw hym in be saine maner..sewe pe fore partye of the 
Capoun to be After parti of be Pygge..putte hem ona spete, 
& Roste hym.  /éxd. G2 Cokyntryche; 115 Cokentrice. 

Cock-a-hoop. Also 6-7 cock on (the) hoope, 
-hope, houpe), 7 eoek in hoope, 9 coek-a- 
whoop. [A phrase of doubtful origin, the history 
of which has becn further obscured by subseqnent 
attempts, explicit or implicit to analyse it. 

Blount, Glossographia (1670), says ‘Cock-on-hoop; our 
Ancestors call'd that the Cocé which we call a Spigget, or 
perhaps they used such Cocks in their vessels, as are still 
retained in water-pipes ; the Cock being taken out, and laid 
on the Aoop of the vessel, they used to drink up the ale as 
it ran out without intermission (in Staffordshire, now call’d 
Strunning a barrel of Ale) and then they were Cock-on-//oop, 
i.¢. at the height of mirth and jollity; a saying still re. 
tained. This account fits the use of the phrase in the 16th 


| ¢.3 bur it has inore the appearance of an inference from the 


phrase itself, than of an independent stateinent of historical 
facts. For we have uo clear evidence that ‘cock’ ever 
meant 2 spigot, and even if it did, the use of the ‘hoop’ of 
the cask as a place on which to lay it, seems to require 
further elucidation. The matter is perplexed by the occur- 
rence of a ‘ hoop’ and of figures ‘on the Hoop’ in tavern. 
signs from a much earlier dae Thus the ‘ George on the 
Iloop’ is said by Hotten and Larwood /Jist. Sigudoards 
(ed. 3) 503, to be mentioned tn Clause-Roll 43 Edw. III, 
and later are found the ‘Hart’, ‘Swan’, ‘Eagle’, ‘Falcon’, 
*Cock*, ‘Hen ‘ ‘on the Hoop’, also the ‘ Crown", ‘ Bunch 
of Grapes’, ‘ Mitre’, ‘ Angel’, ‘ Bell’, each ‘on the Hoop’. 
Some of these signs still exist ; but it is dificult to see what 
bearing they have on the phrase as originally used, or how 
the ‘Cock on the Hoop’ as a sign should have given rise 
to a phrase, more than any of the other devices similarly 
found ‘on the Hoo} HB still more is it dificult to imagine 
how this cock could be set on or taken off the ' Hoop’ in 
conneaion with a drinking bout. Equal difficulty attends 
various other suggested explanations of ‘hoop’, none of 
which affords the slightest clue to the 16th c. use. 

Since the 17th c. ‘cock’ has been generally identified with 
the live fowl, which has led to changes both in the gram- 
inatical construction and use of the phrase; in accordance 
with this also, ‘hoop’ has been vaguely referred to F. 
Auppe tufted crest, (a guess of Phillips), and identified with 
‘whoop’, asin qwar-wAoop; these are merely popular ety- 
mologies, but they have affected the use of cock.a-hoop by 
persons who believed in them. ‘The following passages 
ilustrate these remarks. 

1403 Add. Charter 5313 Br. Mus. A messuage called 
‘the belle on the hoop’. 163 Deed (in J. Coleman's Book 
Catalogue 1889) relating to ‘two Inns in Shoreditch, one 
called the Cock and Ifoope, and the other the Ifoly Lambe’. 
21637 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. u. vii, From, of (=f), Ot, 
10 have the force of the ablatiue : as..'Take the cock of [f] 
the hoop. 1678 Puuitrs, Cock-a-hoop (Fr. coc-a-huppe, a 
Cock with a Crest, or from the Staffordshire custom of 
laying the Cock or Spigot upon the Barrel, for the company 
to drink without intermission), All upon the Spur, high in 
inirth, or standing upon high terms, 1793 W. RosERTs 
Looker-on (1794) 11. 73 No. 39 The Cock on the Hoop may 
be seen also in iiGibern, printed on a board.] 

1. Phrase. 70 set (the) cock on (the) hoop, cock 
a hoop: app. to turn on the tap and let the liquor 
flow; hence, to drink without stint; to drink and 
make good cheer with reckless Might al Obs. 

1529 Moxe Com/ agst. rib. u. Wks. 1177/2 They .. set 
them downe and dryncke well for our sautours sake, sette 
cocke a hoope, and fyll in all the cuppes at ones, and then 
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lette Chrystes passion paye for‘all the scotte. 1538 Bare 
Thre Lawes 1806 Cheare now maye I make’ & set’ cocke 
onthe houpe. Fyll in all the pottes, and byd me welcome 
hostesse. 3540 Patscr. Acolastus (Wedgwood), Let us 
sette the cocke on the hope and make good chere within 
doores. 1862 J. Htywoop Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 54 He 
maketh hauok, and setteth cocke on the hoope. He is so 
laueis, the stocke beginneth to droope. 1606 Heywoop 
aud Pt. If you know not me Wks. 1874 1. 257 These knaues 
Sit cocke-a-hope, but Hobson pays for all. 1611 Cotcr., 
Se goguer, to. .make good cheere, set cocke-a-hoope, throw 
the house out at windowes. 1621 Motte Camerar. Lit, 
Lyér.u1.i. 147 Resolued. .toset cock in hoope, and in guzling 
and good cbeere spent all that was left. 1658 I’naTHwait 
fon, Ghost 26 (N.) The cock on hoop is set, Hoping to 
drink their lordships out of debt. 

+b. By extension: (a) To abandon oneself to 
reckless enjoyment. (4. To cast off all restraint, 
become reckless. (¢) ‘Fo give a loose to all dis- 
order, to set all by the ears. Oéds. 

1847 Boorpve /utrod. Kuowl. 117 Now 1] am a frysker, all 
men doth on me looke; What should I do, but set cocke on 
the hoope? rg60 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 441 b, Vhere 
be found diuers.. which setting cocke on houpe, beleue 
nothinge at all, neither regard they what, reason, what, 
honesty, or what thing conscience doth prescrile. 15) 
NEWTON tr. Lenente's sigan 221 Lighting in the 
company of amorous and beautifull Damosels, they set 
cocke on hoope, and .. become as merry as the merriest, 
1g92 Suaks. Kom. & Ful. cv v.83 Youle make a Mutinie 
among the Guests: You will set cocke a hoope, youle be 
the man. [Some would connect this rather witb 2 or 3.] 

te. Asan exclamation of reckless joy or clation. 

1568 Facoh & Esauv.i. in Hazl. Dodsley 1b, 246 Then, 
faith, cock-on-hoop, all is ours! thou, who but he? 

+2. as adv.in phrase 7o set (oneself or some- 
thing) cock-a-hoop: i.e. in a position or state of 
unrestrained elation or exultation. [Quot. 168y 
prob. influenced by Cock sb.’ the fowl.] Odés. 

1689 Trial Pritchard v. Papillon 6 Nov. (1684) 31 He sets 
himself Cock-a-hoop, as if there were no one that took care 
of the Cily besides himself. 2720 Gay Poems 11745) 11. 123 
Your eyes, lips, breasts are so provoking—They set my 
heart more cock-a-hoop Than could whole seas of cray-fis 
soupe. 

3. as fred. adj. (in to be, make cock-a-hoop\: In 
a state of elation ; crowing with exultation. [Here 
association with the fowl becoines evident.] 

1663 Butter //ud. 1, iii. 14 Hudibras.. having routed the 
whole Troop, With Victory was Cock-a-hoop. 1673 Makr- 
vet Reh. Transp. 11. 264 You were exceedingly straitned 
in time; and then a little after were all Cock-a-Hoop. 
1677 Cotts, To be cock-a-hoop, ampudlari, insolescere, 
cristas erigere. ct B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cock-a- 
hoof, upon the high Ropes, Rampant, Transported. 1719 
Cordial Low Spirits 162 The church was very cock-a-hoop, 
and held up its head and crowd. 1817 Marx. Epcewortn 
Love & L.u. i, To make Catty cockahoop, I told her that, 
etc. 1834 Grevitte Alem. Geo. /¥ (1875) 111. xxiii. 104 The 
Tories have been mighty cock-a-hoop. 1887 I]. Smart 
Cleverly Won x. 86 They are all as cock-a-hoop about her 
chance as ever I saw folks in my life. 

4. as attrib. adj. Elated, exultant, bonstfully 
and loudly triumphant. 

1837 Gen. P. Tuomrson Ererc. (1842) IV. 201 The cock- 
a-hoop hilarity of tbe Tories. 1863 Mrs. C. CLarke Shéaks. 
Char. iv. 102 We never lose the cock-a-whoop vein in 
Bottom’s character. 

5. adv. Elatedly, triumphantly. 

1809 W. Ixvinc Avickerd. ut. vi, That ingenuous habit of 
inind which always thinks aloud; which rides cock-a-hoop 
on the tongue. 1871 Alember for Faris 11.10 M. Taul .. 
began unwisely to crow ae ey, before the time. 

Hence Cock-a-hooping zi/. 54;  Cock-a- 
hoopish ; Cock-s-hoopness. (so1ce-zis.) 

1862 Saf, Rev. XIV. 776/2 These Pag and these cock-a- 
whoopings at the sale cf the CornAi//, 1885 Globe g May 

1 The younger sister—for France considers her as such— 
Is getting too ‘cock-a-hoopish’. 1889 /éid.23 Nov. 574/1 The 
boisterous cock-a-hoopness of some of his present associates. 

Cockaigne, Cockayne (kpkan). Forms: 
4 ookaygnie, 7 coequany, 9 cockaigne, -ayne. 
(ME. cokaygne, a. OF. coguatgne, cokaigne, mod. 
F. cocague, appearing in Sp. as cucafta, It, euccagna, 
in Florio cocagna, cucagna, * lubberland’, 

The Romanic word must have originated in some fabulous 
geographical notion. Its derivation has been much dis- 
cussed, but remains obscure: see Diez and Littré. Grimm 
suggested connexion with Ger. Auchen cake, ‘because the 
houses there were covered with cakes‘; cf. quot. 1305. Diez 
would connect it with Romanic words meaning ‘cake’, 
or with some derivative of L. coguere to cook, in which 
Littré and Scheler agree. OF. trouver cocatgne is ‘to 
find the country where good things drop of themselves into 
the mouth’, to meet with good fortune.] 

1. Name of an imaginary country, the abode of 
luxury and idleness. 

€130§ Land Cokayne 2 (Philol. Soc. t862) Fur in see bi 
west spayngne Is a lond ihote cokaygne..Po3 paradis be 
miri and bri3t Cokaygn is of fairir sizt. /érd. 54 All of 
asteiis beb fe walles, Of fleis, of fisse, and ruhi met, “ 
Eitutlise at man maiet; Fluren cakes bep pe scingles alle, 
Of cherche, cloister, boure, and halle; pe pinnes bep fat 
podinges, 1677 Hosprs Dial. Com, Laws 24 All the Con- 
tentments and ease which some pleasant Men have Related 
of the Land of uany. 1857 Kincsiey wwe ¥”. Ago II. 
137 Infinite railroads and crystal palaces, peace and plenty, 
cockaigne and dillettantism. 186a Gen. P. ‘THomrsox m 
firadforid Advertiser 15 Mar. 6/1 Many things .. could 
have been mended if it had been in that land of Cockaigne 
where everything is allowed to be done twice over. 

2. Ifumorously applied to London, as the country 


of Cockneys; Cockneydom, 
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‘ 18ag- /fist.- Gaming 48-At the high-flying. Hells, in the 

Western parts of-Cockaigne. 1842 7at?’s Mag. 1X..244/2 

We are bound. .to do justice to the Laureate of Cockaigne. 

1881 Athenzum 30 July 12/1 ‘he writer is evidently a 

Cockney, accustomed to the ways and feeling of Cockaigne. 
lence Cockai'gner = Cockney. (77¢.) 

1842 Tait's Alag. 1X. 239 That unfortunate cockaigner 
Johnny Keats, : 

Cockal (kpkal, kpk,91). ? Ods. Forms: 6 cok 
all, 6-8 cock-all, 7 cockeall, coccal, cockle, 
»-8 cockall, 7-9 cockal. [app. it was orig. two 
words cock all; but no evidence as to the deriva- 
tion appears to have come down.] 

1. The‘ knuckle-bone’ or astragalus ; sf, that of 
a sheep, etc., used for playing with (sce 2). 

1562 Turner Herdal u. 161 b, The bone, called in Greke 
astragalos, and in English Cok all. 1648 Herrick Hesfer. 
The Temple, A little transverce bone; Whicb boyes and 
bruckel’d children call (Playing for points and pins) cockall. 
1653 Urqunart Rabelais (1807)1. 216 The tables and cards, 
with a-deal of cock-alls, mumblety-pegs, and wheels of for- 
tune, aac W. Wacker Jdtom. Auglo-Lat. 396 See where 
the cockals idice) are (vide ui talé sint). ; 

2. A game played with ‘knuckle-bones’; ‘dibs’. 
Also, a game played by the ancients with these 
bones marked like dice (but on four sides only) ; 
Lat. ludus talarts. 

1586 T.B. La Primaud, Fr, Acad. 1.(1§89) 392 Lysander 
[said] that cbildren must be deceived with the play of 
cock-all, and men with othes. 1611 Corer., 7ades, Dice; 
also, the gaine tearmed Cockall. 1613 T. Gopwin Kom. 
Antig. (1638) 113 An huckle-bone, such wherewith children 
play cockall. 1696 Kennett Rome Antig. (1713) 249 The 
Greeks and Romans had two sorts of games at dice, the 
ludus talorum, or play at cockall, and the ludus tessararum, 
or what we call dice. 1783 Ainswortn Lat. Dict. (Morell) 
1, The game at cock all, Zudus talaris. Ibid. v, Astra- 
galus, the huckle-bone. AZefon. the play at cockul, dice, or 
tables. 1820 W. Toone tr. Lucian 1. 549 note, Some games 
that were in use at Athens, as dice, cockal, odd and even. 

3. Comb, cockal-bone = COCKAL I. 

1606 Hottanp Seton. Annot.36 To cast the Dice or cockalt 
bones. 1613 I’. Gopwin Rom. Axtig. (1658) 115 When all 
four cock-all-bones appeared..all with different faces. 
1847-9 Topp Cycl. Auat. IV. 721/1 The bones of the tarsus 
in the horse are, 1st, tbe astragalus, or ‘cockal-bone,’ as it 
it vulgarly named. 

+Cockalane. Sc. Ods. Also -an,-and.  [a. 
F. cog-a-Vdne ‘a libell, pasquin, satyre’ (Cotgr.), 
‘an incoherent story, passing from one subject to 
another’: see Littré, and cf. Cock-anD-BULL.] 

1. ‘A comic or ludicrous representation ’ (Jam.) ; 
a satire, lampoon, 

160s Ayr Session Rec. 25 Feb, Ony ryme or cokalane. 
ea Act Fas. VI, c. 9 By their pasquils, lybels, rymes, 
cockalans, comedies .. they slander, maligne and revile the 
people, estate, and country of England. 1610 J. Mecvitt 
Diary 781 Spreideris of cokalandis sould be banischit. 

2. A disconnected story, discourse, etc. 

c 1650 Sir J. Wisnarr Let. in Spottisvvoode's Ment, (1811) 
50 (Jam.) Excuse the rather cockaland then letter from him 
who carethe not howe disformall lis penn’s expression be. 
1676 ErHerence Alan of Mode ae What a Coc & ? Asne 
is this? I talk of women, and thou answerest Tennis. 

+Cock-ale. Ods. Ale mixed with the jelly 
or minced meat of a boiled cock, besides other 
ingredients. 

@ 1648 Dicsy Closet Ofer. (1669) 174 ‘To make Cock-Ale. 
YVake eight Gallons of Ale; take a Cock and boil him well. 
1675 Woman turn’d Bully (N.), Did you ever taste our 
cock-ale? 1710 T. Futter Pharm. Extemp. 15 Pectoral 
Ale..may be made Cock-Ale, by adding a cock parboil'd, 
bruis'd and cut into pieces. 1743 Lond. § Country Brew. 
ut. ted. 2) 194 Cock-Ale [full directions]. 

Cock-a-leekie, var. of CocKY-LEEKY. 

Cock-a-loft, a. collog. [Formed by vague as- 
sociation with Cock zv.1, and such compounds as 
cockalorum, cock-a-hoop, cock-horse, cock-loft.|  Af- 
fectedly lofty, stuck tp. 

1862 Mrs. H. Woon A/rs, Hallé. 1. xii. (1862) 212 Some 
rubbishing cock-aloft notion of ‘doing right’! 

+ Cockall. Ods. [cf. Cock sé.1 7.] One that 
beats all, the ‘perfection ’. : 

1603 Marston Axtonio’s Rev. ut. iv. Wks, 1856 L. 112 
The fourth, most sweete, deare, prettie, all in all: he was 
the very cockeall of a husband.. 

Cock-all: see CocKAL. 

Cockalo'rum. <ol/og. [A derivative of Cock, 
app. playful and arbitrary. Cf., however, Du. 
hockeloeren to crow (Hexham).] 

1. Applied to a person: = Little or young cock, 
bantam ; self-important little man. 

€171§ Facobite Minstrelsy (1829) 47 Hey for Sandy Don! 
Hey for Cockolorum! Hey for Bobbing John, And his 
Highland quorum | [Cockolorw nieans tbe Marquis of 
Huntly, whose father, the Duke of Gordon, was called 
‘Cock of tbe North’.} 1815-20 in Daily Mews 6 Dec. 1889 
In my school days, from 1815 to 1820, we often heard in the 

layground: ‘Now little cockalorum, out o’ that’, 1871 

- Evuis Catullus liii, 5 He..Cried ‘God bless us! a 
wordy cockalorum !’ 1881 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 437 Lord 
James Butler as high cockalorum of the Protestants, 

2. ee narration ; ‘crowing’. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 19 July 4/2 Sloventiness with an un- 
pleasant infusion of what has been known in his profession 
ever since the Franco-German war days as ‘cockalorum’. 

3. Hey (hay, high) cockalorunt: an ejaculation 
or exclamation ; also a boy’s game in which one 
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set of players jump astride the others (who pre- 
sent a chain of ‘ backs’), calling out Hey cocku- 
forum, jig, jig, Jig! (Hey cockalorum jig! is 
given as refrain of a popular song ¢1800). S/ighk 
cockalorunt jig: name of a game of cards. 

1823 Gatt Antail II. 260 (Jam.) I'll let no grass grow 
beneath my feet, till I hae gi’en your father notice of this 
loup-the-window and hey cockalorum-like love. 1840 Bar- 
uam Ingol. Leg., Witches’ Frelic, Now away ! and away! 
witbout delay, Hey Cockalorum] iny Broomstick gay! 
1857 Hucnes Tom Brows 1. iii, Prisoner’s-base. rounders, 
high-cock-a-lorum, cricket, foot-ball, he was soon initiated 
into the delights of them all. at ; 

Cock-and-bull. [In its origin app. referring 
to some story or fable. ‘The early use of the 
phrase is parallel to that of the French cog-a-Ldxe ; 
cf, CocKALANE 2.] 

ee: 

1660 S. Fister Rustichks Alarm Wks. (1679) 4og What a 
strange Story is here! as if a man should tell a Tale of two 
things, a Cock and a Bull, metamorpozed into one, whereof 
the one having been as confidently as untruly avowed to be 
assuredly known to be the other, viz.the Cock to be a Bull, 
is (being denyed) as ridiculously as reasonlessly profer'd to 
be proved in this illegal and illogical way of Argumenta- 
tion, etc. 1692 Bextitey Soyle Lect. 66 That cocks and 
bulls might discourse, and hinds and panthers hold con- 
ferences about religion. ' 

2. To talk of, a story of, a cock anda bull: to 
tell) a long rambling, idle story; tedious, dis- 
connected, or misleading talk. Cf. F. cog-d-Tdne. 

1621 Burton nat. Afed. u, iin iv. (1651) 274 Some mens 
whole delight is..to talk of a Cock and Bull over a pot. 
1667 Sik R. Moray in Laaderd. Papers (1885) I. 83, I 
would not begin to talk of any matters & hee did not, so 
wee talkt about an hour of a cock anda bull. 1681 7yta/ 
S. Colledge 36 We call you to that particular of the papers, 
and you run out in a story of a Cock and a Bull, and [know 
not what. 1714 tr. 7. & Aempis' Chr. Exerc. w. xxix. 273 
There being here neither beginning nor end..but they skip 
from a Cock toa Bull. 1768-74 Tuckur Lf. Nad. (1852! I. 
430 To set their hearers agape with an idle story of a cock 
anda bull. 1800 Wectiinctox in Gurw. Désf. I. 73, I have 
a letter from Stevenson who has. .got accounts that Scindiah 
had joined the Kolapoor man .. ete. cte., all about a cock 
and a bull. 1829 Sovrney Prler. Compost. Prel., Come! 
out with a murder, ..a Goblin,..a Ghost, Ora tale of a 
Cock and a Bull! 2 

3. A cock and (a) bull story (tale, yarn: : an idle, 
concocted, incredible story ; a canard. 

1796 Burney Alem. Aletastasio I1. 77 Not to tire you 
with the repetition of all the cock and bull stories which I 
have formerly told you, etc. 1863 Kincstey HW ader-dab. 
vi. 243 ‘They invented a cock-and-bull story, which I am 
sure J never told them, 1876 I. E. Trottore Charming 
Fellow \. xvi. 230 He told me a cock-and-a-bull story about 
his father’s devotion to science. 

+ Cock-and-pie. Os. [Supposed to be orig. 
Cock 56.3 and Pir, the ordinal of the Roman 
Catholic Church.] Used in an assevcration. 

isso CrowLey “fier. 469 By cocke and by pye. 1557 
Tottell’s Misc. (Arb.) 251 What though a varlets tale 
you tell; By cock and pye you do it well. 1598 Sus. 
Aferry Wi. 316 By cocke and pie, you shall not choose, 
Sir: come, come, 16012 Dent Pathw. Heaven 142, | know 
a man that will neuer sweare but by Cocke or Pie, or Mouse- 
foot. I hope you will not say they be oathes, 1821 Scotr 
Acnitw. xix, ‘Is he?’ replied the host; ‘ay, by cock and 
pie ishe’. 1854 TuackEray Vezwcomes xi, ‘ By cock and pye 
it is not worth a bender’. Re 

Cockandy. <A name of the Puffin in Scotland. 

1802 in Montacu Ornith. Dict, (1833) 96. 1885 Swainson 
Pro. Names Birds 220 Cockandy (#7fe). 

Co'ckapert, «. and «J. Oés. exc. dial. [This 
may represent an obs. F. cog apfert ‘pert cock’ ; 
but it may also be an Eng. formation from the 
same elements ; see APERT 4, and cf. malapert; in 
the former case the subst., in the latter the adj. use 
would be the original.] adj. Impudent, saucy 
(obs.). sh. A saucy fellow (déa/.). 

1556 J. Hevwoop Spider & F. aliv. 93 Your cockapert 
pride: and your couetous harts. 1881 /sée of Wight Gloss, 
Cock-a-pert, a saucy fellow. 

Cockard, obs. f. Cockapr. 

+Cockarouse (kekaraus). Ods. A title of 
honour among the Indians of Virginta ; hence, a 
person of consequence among the colonists there. 

1624 Cart. Smit Virginia nu. 38 They haue..but few oc- 
casions to vse any officers more then one commander, which 
commonly they call Werowance or Caucoronse, which is 
Captaine, [The words ‘or Caucorouse’ are not in Alap of 
Virginia (1612) 36, the original of the passage.] 1705 
Bevervey lirgénia i. (Bartlett), A cockarouse is one that 
has the honor to be of the king or queen’s council, with re- 
lation to the affairs of government. 1708 Sot-Weed Factor ; 
or, Along up to Maryland (Bartlett', In an ancient cedar 
house, Dwelt my new friend, a cockerouse. 1727-31 in 
Baitey, Cockarouse among the Virginian Indians. 

Cockatiel, -eel (kpkat?l). [ad. Du. kaketielje, 
to this bird by Dutch sailors in the East. 

Mr. Jamrach informs us that he called them cockatiels, 
from the name Aaketieljes, applied by Dutch sailors to the 
first specimens brought to him(c18s50). Dr. J. W. Muller of 
Leiden says Aaketiclje is no regularly formed Du. dim. of 
kaketoe, but looks like an adaptation of a Pg. dim. (@caca- 
tilko, cacatelho) of cacatit, cockatoo. Portuguese is largely 
used by Dutch sailors as a kind of lingua franca in tbe 
Eastern Archipelago.) 

A bird-fancier’s name for the Cockatoo Parra- 
keet, or Crested Grass Parrakeet of South Australia 


COCKATRICE, 


(Calopsitta or Nymphicus Nove-Hollandix), com- 
mon as a cage-bird in England. ; 

1880 P. W. Scrater Guide Zool. Gardens:5. 1884 
Gepxey Fer. Cage Birds, Cockatiel or Parrakeet Cockatoo. 
1885 Lasaar 30 Mar. 1248/3 Pair of cockatiels with tbree 
nestlings. 

Cockatoo (kekatz). Forms: 7 cacato, cock- 
atoon, crockadore, 8 cokato, cocatore, cocatoo, 
8- cockatoo. fad. Malay akatia, app. immed. 
through Du. Zesefoe ; app. influenced in form by 
cock. Several authorities say the name represents 
the call of the bird: but sce also quot. 1850.] 

1. The name of numerous beautiful birds of the 
parrot kind, esf. the genus Cacatea, inhabiting 
Australia and the East Indian Islands, distinguished 
by a crest or tuft of feathers on the head, which 
can be raised or depressed at pleasure. 

[1616 Biacm. & Fi. Leftle Fr. Lawyer iii, My name is 
Cock-a-two, use me respectively, 1 will he cock-o'three 
else} 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7'rav, 212 Cacatoes, birds like 
Parrats, fierce and indomitable. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
u. 281/e Cockatoons.. have generally long ‘Tails. 1707 
Funnenc ! ‘oy, ix. 265 he Crockadore is a Bird of various 
sizes .. When they fly wild up and down the Woods, they 
will call crockadore, crockadore; for which reason they go 
by thal name. #1732 Gay £p. Pulteney, They're crown'd 
with feathers like the cockatoo. 19779 Forryst Joy. A. 
Guinea 295 At Sooloo, there are no Lories; but the Coca- 
tores have yellow tufts. 1850 Yrud. /udian Archipelage 
IV. 183 Cockatoo, Malay Aahkatucuh—a vice, » gripe, and 
also the name of the bird, no doubt referring to its powerful 
Dill. 185q Busunan in Céve, Sed, 1865) 1. 2904/1 The cocka- 
too shrieks its own name. 

2. Australia. (collog.) Also 
cockatoo farnier. 

1864 H. Kunxcscey Hiliyars 4 Bein Alacm. Mag. Dec. 146 
The small farmers, contemptuously called ‘cockatoos’. 1874 
Lapy Barker 4, Zealand xv. 110 “Vhe small farmers are 
called Cockatoos in Australia by the squatters .. who... say 
that, like a cockatoo, the small freeholder alight» on good 
ground, extracts all he can from it, and then flics away. 
1881 Chegucred Carcer 341 Most of the cockatoo farmers in 
South Australia are Gernans. 

Cockatrice (kp katrois, -tris). Forms: 4-7 
coc-, cok-, 5~ cockatrice ; also 4~5 koe-, koka 
trice, 5 cocatryse, coc-, cock-, cokautrice, 5 6 
cokatryce, 6 cockeatricc, coccatrice, -trise, 
cockatryce, -tryse, 7 cockatrise. [ME. coca- 
tris, -ice, a. OF. cocatris (also coc-, cogu-, kok-, 
cauc-, chocatrix, -alriz, -atris. cancalri, cocastrts, 
gualgeetréx) masc., corresp. to Pr, ealcatris, It. cal: 
catrice (1266) fem., repr. L. *ealedtria. calcdtricem 
(ef. caucatr ices, in Du Cange). app. a incdiveval ren- 
dering of Gr. ixvevywy ichneumon. ‘This last (= 
lyveurjs) meant literally ‘tracker, tracer out, 
hunter out’, f. ixved-ey to track, trace out, hunt 
out, f. ixvos track, footstep. L. caledirix is fem. 
agent-sb. of calcare, orig. ‘to tread’, in med.L. 
“to tread on the heels of, track, trace out’ (f. ca/a, 
caleem heel). Thus caledtrix came to render ich- 
neumon. (Prof. Thor Sundby, Brenetto Latinos 
Levnet og Skrifter, Kjobenhayn, 1869, p. 142-4.) 
In OF. the word was partially popularized, as seen 
by the phonetic change of the original ca/e- through 
cautle- to cauc-, coc-, and chauc-, choc-. (In Sp. 
it occurs only as adopted from Fr., viz. cocalré: 
(Nebrija 1312), cocadrfz \Minsheu), cocofriz later 
dicts.) 

‘The sense-history of this word is exceedingly curions, The 
Ichneumon, an Egyptian quadruped, said to devour rep- 
tiles and crocodiles’ eggs (which it searches for in the sand), 
is called by Pliny vin. 24 35) § 88 sq.. the mortal enemy of 
the aspis and the crocodile. As to the latter, he tells that 
when the crocodile is asleep or dozing with its jaws open, 
the ichneumon darts down its throat, and destroys it by 
gnawing through its belly ; a tale originating, partly at 
least, in the habits of the bird ¢rochi/us, as mentioned by 
Herodotus and subsequent Greek writers, and repeated in 
many forms by laler compilers. From an early period, 
Western writers entertained the notion that this ichneumon 
was amphibious or aquatic; the immediate followers of 
Pliny appear to have identified it with the Otter din Gr. 
évudpis). Pliny’s tale is repeated by Solinus (flor. ¢26c) 
Collectanea xxxii, 25 (ed. Momuinsen_ 160’, and Isidore 
(a 640) Orig. xu. ii, 36: in the text of Solinus known to 
Ammianus Marcellinus (¢ 4oo', the animal is called ‘ex- 
Aydros, the second kind of the ichneumons (enhydros 
alterum ichneumonum genus)’; while Isidore appears to 
make two distinct animals, the Ichneumon which ‘serpentes 
insequitur..adversus aspidem pugnat’, and the Enhydros 
‘a little beast so called because, it lives in the water, and 
mostly in the Nile (Enydros bestiola, ex eo vocata, quod in 
aquis versetur, et maxime in Nilo)’. But the Gr. évvdpés 
was not only the offer, but also a water-snake= hydrus< 
and the latter was the only sense in which cuiydris had been 
used by Pliny. Later compilers took this to be the sense of 
enhydrus, -os, in Solinus and Isidore, and the crocodile’s 
enemy was now described as a ‘water-snake’ or ‘fish’. 
Thus it appears in Albertus Magnus (1193-1280) De Ani- 
malibus xxv. (VII. 669) as ‘hidra vel hydrus serpens om- 
nium serpentum pulcherrimus .. Apparet autem in Nilo 
flumine, et oa crocodilus dormit’, etc, as in Pliny. 
Meanwhile also the latinized name ca/catriix comes into 
view. It is found, along with the transformed description, 
in the version of the story given (¢ eee by Brunetto 
Latino in £2 Livre dow Tresor 185 (ed. Chabaille), where 
it is said ‘then comes another fish, which is named Aydrus, 
that is cocatris, and enters within his body (lors vient un 


A small farmer. 


COCKATRICE. 


autres poissuns, qui a num ydre, ce est cocatris [7.7 qual- 
quetrix] et li eutre dedans le cors)’; further ‘and you must 
know that cokatrix, albeit he is born in the water, and 
within the Nile, he is not at all a fish, but is a water-serpent 
(Et sachiez que cokatrix ja soit ce qu'il naist en Yaigue, et 
dedans le Nile, il n'est mie peisson, ainz est serpens d’aigue)’. 

It has heen suggested that, in this, tbe ichneumon was 
confounded with another reputed enemy of the crocodile, 
the varanus, or Monitor of the Nile, which is really a rep- 
tile, The cocatris = ichueumon =enhydris =hydrus, having 
thus been transformed into an aquatic reptile, living in 
the Nile, other writers proceeded to identify it with the 
crocodile itself The Sestraire divin of Guillaume le Nor- 
mand (¢ 1210) makes coguatrix the crocodile, and ydrus his 
enemy: and in the Sestiasre of Ricbard de Fournival 
(c 1250) we have ‘ Vous m’avez fait mention en votre requeste 
d'un chocatrix, qui est apelez par sou droit non cocodrilles '— 
*you have mentioned a choca/rix, but he is called by his 
right name crocodile’, And in later French, as well as in 
other Roinanic langs., ‘crocodile’ becaine, at least, one of 
the recognized ineanings of cocatrix, This confusion inay 
have been helped in some instances by the fact that coco- 
drilte, one of the commonest of the aay forms of crocodile 
(see that word), had an initial similarity to covatrixr, and 
may have been taken by the ignorant as only another form 
of the name. 

In English the confusion with crocodile hardly appears, 
except once or twice as a literalisn of translation. ere, 
cocaérice appears from the first as the equivalent of L. dasi- 
fiscus, or regudus = Basivisk. 1t was thus used by Trevisa 
in his translation of Bartholoma:us Anglicns De /’roprie- 
tatibus Rerian to render éasiliscns, and, what was more 
important, by Wyclif and his followers to translate regudis 
(Isa. xi. 8, viv. zg, lix. 5), and fasidiscus (Ps. xc(i]. 13) of 
the Vulgate. In the former of these (also in Jer. vill. 17) it 
wa. retained in the 16-17th ¢. versions; but in the revised 
text of 1885, has been chanzed to dasilisk. ‘The history of 
this further transition of sense is still obscures but it is to 
be noticed that cocatrtce translates F. dursilicoc, and that 
.o¢ is app. a connecting link. But some traditional notions 
of the ichneumon as the enemy of the aspis (which appeared 
later in the well-known statement that the only animal 
which could kill the basilisk was the essteda or weasel) 
were probably contributory, as well as the medizval con- 
fusion, under the name regudus, of the basilisk rer ser- 
pentium) with the trochilus iver avian, OF. reytelet, in 
ue: rotivlet ‘wren’? ef. Aldrovandi Ofera (Bologna) 
Maas. 

Vurther etymological speculation, in France or England, 
working npoa the syllable coc, cog, in bastli-coc, coc-atris, 
probably also associating the crested basilisk with the 
crested bird, and mingling with it vague notions of the 
crocodile’s egys, burned in the sand, and producing a tiny 
replile, originated the well-known notion of ‘a serpent 
hatched by a venemous reptile from a cock’s (i.e. éasil?- 
cock's or cok-adri:l’s) egg’, embodied in the heraldic mon- 
ster, half cock, half serpent, <\s told of the basilisk, this 
appears already in Albertus Magnus (who however dis- 
helieves it), in Lartholoniens Anglicus, ete. (See Thor 
Sundby, above cited; also Solinus, with Commentary, ed. 
Peas 1689, Cahier & Martin JVelanges d'Archdologie 

1. 213.] 

lL. A serpent, identified with the Basiiisk, fabu- 
lously said to kill by its mere glance, and to be 
hatched from a cock's egg. 

Used in Bible versions to translate L. éaseliscus, 
regulus, where the LXNX have Basidiakos, acmis. 

13842 Wyetir 7's. xc. 13 Vp on the eddere and the kokatrice 
11388 cocatrice, Vulz. safer éasiliscumt| thou shalt yo 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De ?. Kx avi. Vollem. MS.) A forlyued 
cok leyeb egges in his laste elde..and yf any venimous 
worme siltep on brood perupon in be canicular dayes, berof 
is gendrid ..a cocatrice. /dfd. xvitt. xvi. 11493! 176 The 
cokatryce is halfe a fote Jonge and hath whyte speckes. 
01440 Gesta Kon, \ii. 240 (Marl. MS.) Ther is a cocautrice 
withe in the walle; and as ofte tyine as she hathe enye 
syght of youre inen, bei bethe dede. 1535 Covervace /sa. 
a. 8 He shal put his hande in to the Cockatryce denne. 
1583 Stusses ina. sléus. (1877) 109 Like a Cockatrice or 
Iiasilicock, which slay or kill men with the poison of their 
sighte. 1§92 Suaks. Avw. & Yul. ii. 47 The death-darting 
eye of Cockatrice. 1895 Srenstr Sonn. xlix, Kill with 
looks as Cockatrices doo. 1612 Bisce /sa. Tix. 5 They hatch 
cockatrice egges. ¢1630 Deeum. or Hawtu. (Poems Wks, 
41 Pale envy, with the cocatrice’s eye, Which seeing kills, 
but scen doth forthwith die. 1646 Sik T, Browse send. 
Ep. wy. vii. 118, ax671 Lp. Fairrax Sfent. (1699) 103 The 
fruit of our hopes. .prove as cockatrice eggs from whence 
so mischievous a brood should spring. 1829 Soutney } vg. 
Dragon, Till this dracontine cockatrice Should break its 
way to ligbt. 

+b. Rarely identified or confounded with the 
CroconiLe, Ods. 

1400-80 A de.vander 3895 Hardere Pan ony comon cogill- 
stane or cocatryse ates (Lat. dorsa duriova cocadrillis}. 
c14go Promp, Paryu, 84 Cocatryse, basiliscus, cocodrillus, 
1583 Stunnes Alnad, A dus, u. 6 The Cocatrice neuer meaneth 
so inuch crueltie, as when he fawneth vpon thee and weepeth. 


ec. In Fer. aad as a hybrid monster with 
head, wings, and fect of a eock, terminating in a 


serpent with a barhed tail, In quot. 1563 allusive. 
1563-87 Foxe A. 4 .W/. 1093 Why then doth this glorious 
cockatrice crowe so much against Barnes? ae Torsete 
Serpents (1653) 677 The Cockatrice being half a foot in 
*fength, the binder part like a Snake, the former part like 
x Cock, because of a treble combe on his fore-head. 1610 
Guitut Heraldry in. xxvi. (1660) 260, 1864 Boutett 
Heraldry Hist. §& Pop. x. 67 The bead of a Cockatrice is 
borne as a Crest. 
2. fig. npplied to persons. 2 
1500-20 Dunsar Flyting 521 Conspiratour, cursit cokatrice 
.-traitour, tyran intemperate, 1568 Grarton Chron. II, 
634 This cancard worme and pestiferous coccatrice, 3594 
aReENE Selimus Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 290 So Selimus 
hath prou’d a Cocatrice, And cleane consumed all the familie 
Of noble Ottoman. 16a2 Bacon fen. VF, 194 This was 
the end of this little Cockatrice of a King that was able to 


570 


_ destroy those that did not espie hini first. 1994 CoLeripce 


Kobespierre uu, The crowned cockatrice whose foul venom 
Infects all ee. 

atirib, 1542 Brinkxtow Compl. xxiv. (1874) 69 What a 
cockatryse syght was it to se such an abhomynable sort of 
aes bisshops in lordly parlament robys. 4 

+ 3. A name of reproach for a woman: prostitute, 
whore. Oés. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. w.i, And withal calls me 
at his pleasure I know not how many cockatrices and 
things. @ 1625 Fretcner Love's Cure iu. iv, Vi shew him, 
and his cockatrice together And you shall hear ‘em talk. 
1687 Sepiey Bellamira w. i, Prithee let me see thy punk, 
thy cockatrice, thy harlot. 1747 Garrick J/iss in Teens 1. 
Wks. 1798 I. 86 Where’s your Aunt, you young Cockatrice? 
..-She’s a base Woinan, and you are ——. 

Cockayne: see Cock aluxE, 

Cock-bead-plane. /oincry. ‘A plane for 
making a moulding which projects above the 
eommon surface of the timber’ (Jam.). 

(Hence some mod. Dicts. bave cock-dead as the uame of 
such a moulding.) a 

+ Cock-bell. Os. exe. dia’. Also 4 eoke-, 
5-6 cok-, (3 cokerbell), [perh. f. F. cogue shell 
+Betr. Cf. Cock sb.4, and the nursery com- 
bination of ‘coekle-shells and silver bells’, Sense 
3 is perhaps a distinet word.] 

+1. A small bell. Ods, 

1387 Triviss /figden Rolls I. 219 Eueriche of pilke 
ymages bare..a cokebelle (1485 Caxton, cokerbell) of siluer 
THigden node argenteam) i-honged aboute his nekke. 
1440 Promp. Parv. 86 Cok helle, sola, canipanella, bulla, 
1532 Mone Confut. Pindale Wks. 366/2 Take them then as 
yonger brethren litle babes vntaughie, and geuc tbem.. 
ratilles and cohbelles and gay golden shone. 

+2. A spring wild-flower, frequented by bees. 

t609 C. Butter Fem. Jon. vi, (1623) Oiij, In Taurus, 
Slow-tree, lum-tree, Goosebery..Cherry, Pear, Cock bell, 
which is a Wood-flowre. ; 

3. An ieicle. Usually in f/, “Also cag-bell, 
cockabell, cocklebell, conkabell.) 

1645 Bargrave MS. Diary in Kentish Dial (E,W. $.), 
My breath turned into many cock-bells as T walked. 1735 
Paccr Aenticisims, Cock-bells, icicles. 1736 J. Lewis // ist. 
Thanet Gloss., Cog-bells, icecicles, ice-candles. 1746 Gentil. 
Mag. XVI. 406 Conkahell, an icicle, in the Som. dialect 
clinkabell, 1880 (2. Cornw. Gloss, 1E. D. S.\, Cockabell, 
cocklebell, icicle. 31887 Panisu & Suaw Heutish Dial, 
There are some large coy-bells hanging from the thatch. 

Co'ck-bill, 54. aus. Also 7-8 -bell. 

In the phrase a-cock-bill [f. A-cock advb, phrase 
+ Bitu]: having the bills or tapering ends eoeked 
or turned upwards. Said of the anehor when 
it hangs from the eathead ready for dropping; 
also of the yards of a vessel, when they are placed 
at an angle with the deck—‘ the symbol of mourn- 
ing’ (Smyth). 

1648 Eart Westmorecann Offa Sacrit (1879) 164 ‘The 
Others all a Cock-bell set, One after other down are let 
Into the Sea. 1692 in Sonith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi. 74 The 
Anchor is a Cock-bell, that is, hangs up and down by the 
Ships side. 1769 Chrow. in Aun. Reg, 113'2 The collier 
was going down full sail, on the flood tide, and anchor a 
cock bill. 1840 R. Dana ef Alast xvii. 48 On Good 
Friday she had all her yards a’-cock-Dill, which is customary 
among Catholic vessels. é 

b. Shortened to cock-b1//, 

1882 Naris Seamanship ed. 6)164 The anchor is cockbill, 

Co'ck-bill, v. [f. prec.) To place a-coek-bill. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxvi. 137 The pilot gave orders 
to cock-bill the ancbor. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 163 
Cockbill the anchor, ' 

Co'ck-bird. [Cock sé.) 

1, A male bird: see Cock 54.1 21. 

2. Se. A eock ehicken. lence cock-bird-height, 
the tallness or stature of a coek ehieken. 

1825-79 in jerrecy, Alex, ‘They begin to take their 
own way, before they are cock-bird-height’. 

Cock-boat (kgkbout), Also § eok-, cog-, 
6-7 ecoeke-. [f. Cock 543+ Boar: in sth e. 
oecas. coghoole, aceording to the earlier association 
of cog and cock: sec these words,] 

A sinall ship’s-boat, ¢sf. the small boat which is 
often towed behind a coasting vessel or ship going 
up or down river. Often tsed typically as the 
smallest or lightest of floating craft. 

cx430 Lypc. Adin. Poces (1840) t52 A ship with a large 
seyl, And a cokboot that goth in Tempse lowe. c1r4qgo 
Promp. Parzv, 86/1 Cogboote [1499 Pyxsox cok bote], pe : 
1530 Patscr. 206/a Cockebote to rowe with, cocguct, 1580 
Ivey Enphues Vp, Ded. (Arb.) 218 The little Cock boat is 
safe, when it is hoised into a tall ship. 1582 N.T. (Rhem.) 
lets xxvii. 16 We could scarse get the cock-boate. 1666 
Lond. Gaz. No. 56/1 The Master and rte y put to Land 
in their Cock-boat for assistance. 1755 H. WALPOLE Corr. 
ted. 3) IIT. 103 We take from Men-of-war and Dontingo- 
Men, down tocolliers and cock-boats. 1858 Kincstey Pocws, 
Watchman 7 'Ybere’s water to float a little cock-boat. 1863 
W. LL Russect in Tiwes 23 Sept., The finest .. was but a 
cockboat compared with the Warrior. 

Jig. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn... iii. (1873) 23 Never car- 
ing..what becomes of the ship of estates, so they may save 
themselves in the cockboat of their own fortune. 16 
Featty Clavis Alyst. xiv. 190 Neere drowned the cocke 
boate of his private fortune. 

+Cock-brain. O%s. One to whom is ascribed 
the brain of a cock; a light-headed, rash, and 
foolish person. Cf Afrid-tetlted. 


| 


COCKED. 


1567 Drant Herace’s Ep. de rte P. Aiiij, A freshe hote 
younker cocke braine, wylde. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eecé. 
ffist.:1619) 33 Avery presumptuous and heady Cock-braine. 
a1640 Jackson Creed xt. xxxvi. Whs. XI. 117 Haughty cock: 
brains, or furious hotspurs. 1673 Brooks Gold, Acy Wks. 
1867 V. 120 A light-head or cock-brain. ; 

o'ck-brained, a. [f. pree.+-ep.] Having 
little judgement, foolish and light-headed, silly. 

1530 Patscr. 308/t Cokbraynde, lyght, fole hardye, safre. 
1848 Upatt Erasm, Par. Luke iti. 44, The light aad 
cockbrayned facion of the multitude. 1630 J. Taytor 
(Water P.1 Wks. 1, 38/2 These puckfoyst cockbrain’d cox. 
combs, shallow pated. 19777 Poor Rodin iN.\, Now cock- 
brain’d youths will throw at cocks. 1856 F, E. Pacer 
Owlet of Owdlst. 158 My youth may make me crude and 
cock-brained, 

Cock-brass, -bread: see Cock sd. 23. 

Cock-broth. Also in Sc. -broo, -bree. [see 
Brotu, Broo, Brer.] The brotlt of a boiled cock. 

1601 Hortanp Pliny 11. 384 H the body bee bound or 
costiue, a Cocke-broth causeth it to be soluble. a16sz 
Brone Eng. A/vor 1, tii, Wks. 1873 11. 16 Ile ,. restore thee 
‘gain with Cawdels and Cock Grol. 171g VANBRUGH 
Country-house u.i, My mother desires that we may have 
some cock-broth to drink two or three times a day between 
meals, for my sister and I are sick folks 1724 Rasisay 
Tea-t, Mise. (1733) 1. 105, I took hin into the pantry And 
gave him some good cock-broo. 1824 Scott St. Ronan's iii, 
“Some judgment in cock-bree or in scate-rumples.’ 

Cockchafer (kek, fe:far). Also -chaffer. [A 
eompound of CHAFER or ¢chaffcr, beetle, app. of 
tustie origin ; not in the dietionaries till quite re- 
ecnily. (Not in Craig 1847.) Cock is probably 
prefixed to express size or valour, or in reference 
to the practice of making these inseets fight. An- 
other form is Jeffrey (=chaffer) Cock.) 

A eoleopterous inseet or beetle (A/elolontha vtiul- 
garis', well known in England and over Europe: 
it is a stont broad insect of comparatively large 
size and greyish eltestnut colour; it comes forth 
from the ehrysalis towards the end of May (hence 
ealled Maybug), and flies with a loud whirring 
sound, Both the perfeet inseet and the larva are 
very destructive to vegetation. 

[1691 Ray .V.C. Words, A Clock, a Beetle or Dor, a Hot- 
chafer.] 1712 J. Jamrs tr. Le Blonds Gardening 140 May: 
Bugs. .are by some called Chafers, or Cock-Chafers. 1770-4 
A, ices Georg, Ess. (1803) 111.99 There are few insects 
nore prejudicial to the farmer than., the Cock-Chaffer. 
178: f io Angling (ed. 2) 52 The line .. baited witb a 
cock shaver or grasshopper. 1859 W. S. Coteman JF ood. 
dands 14 The common Cockcbafer. .is often aterrible enemy 
to this tree [the Oak). 

Co'ck-crow. =Cock-crowinc. 

¢1300 Becket 1090 A lute before the Cockes crowe. ¢ 1450 
Loseucn Gra/d Ivi. 145 ‘This same nyht atte ferst kok 
crowe, 1483 Cath. Angl. 70 pe Cok crawe, gallicauts. 
1490 Promp. Pare, (ALS. K.) 86 Cokcrow, tyme, galli- 
ciatunt. 1595 BarNrietp Ode (Arb.) 64 She. .cach morning 
(by Cocks crew) Showers downe her siluer dew. 1692 
Wasmixcton tr. ALilton's Def, Pop. v. (1851) 133 You dis- 
turb all people with your shitten Cock-crow; that's the only 
property in which you resemble a true Cock. 1798 Soutury 
Well St. Keyne, From cock-crow he had been travelling. 
1880 Gotpw. Smite in Atd, Alonthly No. 268. 208 The 
character would vanish like a ghost at cock-crow. 

+ Cock-crowen, 2. (ds. or dial, [f. Cock + 
crowen, obs. pa. pple. of Crow v.] That the eock 
has erowed on, that is no longer fresh; stale. 

31577 B. Goock Heresbach's usb, (1586) 2 Gifts and re- 
wardes retayne tbe Cockrowen Courtier, yea suche as have 
one of their feete alredy tn the grave. 1602 Mannincuam 
Diary 21 Nov. 86 Ie takes a speciall grace to use an old 
wome sentence, as though anie would like to be served 
with cockcrowen pottage. 31607 Torsett seer (1653) 
780 Then was there brought some Cock-crown keal. 18ag- 
79 Jameson, Cock-crown &ail, broth heated a second time; 
. such as tbe cock has crow’d over, being a day old, ord. 


Co‘ck-crower. varc. One who crows like a 


eock (¢.g. to disturb an orator, actor, ctc.). 

1856 Saf. Rev. M1. 450/2 That the groaners and cock. 
crowers .., adopted tbe only means of putting down inter- 
tsinable talkers, | . 

Co‘ck-crowing. a. The crowing of a cock. 
b. The time when eocks crow, carly dawn. 

338a Wycuip A/ark xiii. 35 Whanne the lord of the lous 
cometh, in the euentide, or in the mydny3t, or kockis crow- 
ynge, or morwynge. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 86 Cokkrowynge 
tyme, gallicinium, 1577 Tb. Gooce fferesbach’s Husd. mi. 
(1586) 130 b, In Winter you must fecde them at the first 
Cockcrowing and againe when the daye begins to breake. 
x64a Futer /loly § Prof. St. 1. sti. go An age which we 
nay call the first cock-crowing after the midnight of Igno- 
rance and Superstition. 1844 Emtrson Tvg. American 
Wks. (Bohn) I], 30r All this drudgery, from cockcrowing 
to starlight. 1878 A. Amer. Rev, CRXVII. 59 Like the 
cock-crowing that sounded in the ears of Peter. 

+Cocke. Oés. Also 4-5 cok, coece, and 
(after L.) cocco, corruptly coeto: ef. also Coc- 
cy, Coctin. [ad. L. coccum, and its abl. ease 


cocco, searlet: see Coccyx, Coccus.] Scarlet. 

ey Wyeur Zr. xxvii. 16 Purpur, and cocto twies died 
[1388 of reed se/k]. — 1 Aings Prol. 4 Other men bise, and 
purpur, and cocko [7.7 cocce, cok, cocke] offren, and 
tacynct. —» Nev. xviii. 16 Clothid with bijce, and purpur, 
and cocke [7.7. coctyn, or reed, coccyn, red scarlet.] 1388 
— Ax, xxviit. 5 Reed selk twies died [v.7. cocco] and bis. 

Cokeall: see CockaL, COCKALL. 

Cocked (kpkt), pp/..a.1 [f. Cock v.1 + -ep}.] 
Set erect ; having a pronounced upward turn, 


COCKED. 


1647 H. More Song of Sond 1. tt. xxxviil, A Yongster gent 
With bever cock ‘t, and arm set on one side. 1691 Lhe 
IWeesils ii. 7 His Wife too, in her Cock’d Comode well 
drest. 1710 Loud. Gas, No. 46748 A brown bay Gelding 
..has..alarge broom Tail cock’d, ‘I'rots all. 1826 Miss 
Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 281 A wide mouth and a 
cocked-up nose. : 

Cocked hat. 1. A hat with the brim perma- 
nently tumed up, ess. the three-cornered hat of 
this shape worn at the end of the 18th and begin- 
ning of the 1gth century; also varions styles of 
hat formerly worn in the army and navy. Now, 
applied to the triangular hat (without cocks), 
pointed hefore and behind and rising to a point 
at the crown, woru as part of the fnll-dress tni- 
form of staff-officers, surgeons, and others, and of 
some official court-dresses, etc. 

1673 Wycnertey Gentl, Dancing Jf. Epil. Periwigs and 
broad cock'd hats. 1756 Connoisseur No. 75 73 Knowledge 
is a greater ornament to the head, than a bag or a smart 
cocked hat. 1808 Cospetr /o/. Neg. XIII. 379 Among 
the heavy dragoons cocked hats are abolished, among the 
light they are just coming into vogue. 1839 Jurnson 
Brittany it. 11 Policemen with cocked hats like those of 
staff-officers. 1865 Lfontana vi. 99 ‘The masters at Eton, 
up toa comparatively recent date, wore cocked hats. 1887 
‘lV. Trotrove What f Remember |, xvi. 335 ‘The emperor... 
violently tossed his cocked hat into the corner of the room. 
1890 Fries (Weekly ed.) 24 Jan. 13/1 The coffin, covered 
with the Union Jack, and bearing the cocked-hat, and 
sword of the deceased [Lord Napier of Magdalal. 

2. Anat. 

1859 Tonn Cyd. clnat. V. 187/2 The form of pelvis resnlt- 
ing from this bend .. has received more particularly the 
name of lhe cocked hat. 

3. A game similar to nine-pins, in which only 
three pins are set up, in triangular position. (7.5. 

4. Phe. 7o knock into a cocked hat. 

1873 Slang Dict, 122 Anything which has been altered 
beyond recognition, or any man who has heen put com- 
pletely 4ors de combat, is said to have been knocked into a 
cocked-hat. 1888 Pall Afall G. 26 Jan. 9/1 A frigate of the 
modern type would knock a fort armed with obsolete guns 
into a cocked hat. 


5. Comb., as Cocked-hat-wise 
mauner of a cocked hat. 

1860 All VY. Round No. 48. 514 A table napkin folded 
cocked-hat- wise. 

llence Cocked-hatted ¢., wearing a cocked hat. 

1835 Beckrorp Recel/. 148 A most imposing cocked-hatted 

rsonage. 1862 T. Tro.Lopr Alarietta 1). iv. 71 Cocked- 

atted officials. 

Cocked (kpkt\, f7/. a2 [f. Cock 0.2 4+-En1.] 

l. ta. Ofa match: Placed in the cock. b. Of 
a fire-arm; With the eock drawn back, ready for 
firing when the trigger is pulled. 

1650 Howe Afasanicllo t. 27 Furnished Swords, cock’d 
Muschets. 1678 tr. Gaya’s Art War 11. 46 Presenting the 
+-Musket with acock'd Match, 1733 Derdy Mercury 11. No. 
2x Getting through a Hedge with his Piece cock‘d. 1807 8 
Syp. Sauter Plywiley’s Lett. Wks. 1859 11. 168/x To sleep 
every night with cocked pistols under their pillows. 1819 
Byron JYuasi.cl, With sword drawn and cock‘d trigger. 

2. Full-cocked, half-cocked: at full or halt cock 
(see Cock sd.l 13b). In s/ang (Australian) use, 
half-cocked = partially intoxicated. 

x809 W. Irvine Avickeré. (1849) 206 The burghers gazed 
-.as a wary housewife does at a gun, fearful it may go off 
half-cocked. 1888 F. Hume Asad. Afidas t. vil. 54 This last 
drink reduced Mr. Villiers to that mixed state whicl is 
known in colonial phrase as half-cocked. 


Cocked, ///. 2.8 Put up in cocks, as hay: 
see under Cock 7.3 

Cocked, var. of CockEt a. Obs. 

Cockee. Sc. [Jamieson suggests cock eye: cf. 
bull's eye.) A name for the ‘tee’ in curling. 

1789 D. Davipson Seasons 162 (Jam,) Glenbuck upo’ the 
cockee stood His merry men drew near. 1824 MacTAGGART 
Se. Gallovid. Encycl., Cocke'e, the circles which surround 
the ‘lee’, or mark played at in curling. 

Cockentrice : sec CocKaGRIck, 

+ Cocker, 54.1 Obs. or dial. Forms: 1 cocer, 
cocur, 3 koker, 4 cokre, 4-6 coker, 5 cocur, 
cokyr, 6 cokar, (8-9 dia/. cogger), 6- cocker. 
[A common WGer. sb.: with OE. cocer m. quiver, 
ef. OF ris. Aoker, OS. cocdve m. (MDu. cdker, MLG., 
Du. éker, LG. héker, haker, Raker), OHG. 
chohhar, chohhdri (MHG. keocher, hochére, Ger. 
Kocher) all meaning ‘quiver, case’. The ulterior 
derivation is obscure: med.L. cacurum, and 
med.Gr. xovsoupoy, are, according to Diez, from 
German. See also Quiver.] 

1, A case for arrows ; a quiver. 


e825 Vesp. Psalter x. 2 Gearwadon strelas heara in cocere. 
cr1ooo /ELFRIC Gen. xxvii. 3 Nim pin zesceot pinne cocur 


and “inne bogan and gang ut. ¢ 1205 Lay. 6470 Ene koker 
fulne flan, 


2. A casing for the leg; applied, at various 
times, to a kind of legging, a high laced boot, or 
a combination of boot and legging, worn hy hus- 
bandmen, hunters, fishers, ete., to protect the legs. 
The word is still nsed in the north for gaiters or 
leggings, aud even for coarse stockings without 
feet used as gaiters (called in Scotland loags). 


¢132§ £. £, Adlit. P. B. 40 With rent cokrez at pe kne & 
his clutte trasches. 136z Lanot. P. PZ. A. vin. 36 (Diers 


ady., after the 


eT 


571 


COCKERNONY. 


going out to sow] easle on his clopes I-clouted and I-hole, | cockered and spirited up by some friends I got my name 


His Cokeres and his Coffs. ¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 
1167 Booles, cocurs, myttens..For husbondes & hunters. 
c14g0 Pronip. Parv. 84 Cocur, boote, ecrea, Cocurnus. 1515 
Barctay Fg/oges w. (1570) Civ/t Thy hose and cokers be 
broken at the knee. 1593 Drayton Eclognes tw. 177 His 
Cockers were of Cordiwin, 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1895/4 A 
prety big chubbed Man..a pair of Leathern Cockers. 1695 

Sennett Par, Antiz.Gloss.s v. Cock-boat, Fishermen's great 
boots, with which they wade into the sea, are called cokers. 
x811 Wittan IV. Riding Vorksh. Gloss., Coggers, half-boots 
made of stiff-leather, strong cloth, or even of worsted, but- 
toned at the side, and strapped under the shoe. 1873 Har. 
LaND Stvaledale Gloss., Cogyers, a pair of old stocking. 
lezs worn over the shoes to keep out the snow. 

Cocker (kp'ka1), 56.2 [f. Cock al +-ER.J 

+1. A fighter, prizefighter ; a contentions, quar- 
relsome man; a wrangler. OAs. 

1295 Prov, Alfred 7o4 in OF. Afisc. 138 He is cocker, 
bef, & horeling.” 1387 ‘Trevisan //igden (Rolls) 1V. 173 A 
newe batayle of foure and seventy comonn fy3ters and 
cokkers [eladiatorum|, c1q60 Torneley ALyst. 242 Thise 
cokkers and thise bollars, And alle purs cuttars. 

2. A supporter or patron of cock-fighting, a cock- 
fighter; one who breeds or trains game-cocks. 

1689 Sranwent. Bay Foi Wks. 1720 1. 3130, F..out- 
vapour'd all the Jockeys, and cockers, 1723 STEELE Conse. 
Lovers w. ii, He was the greatest cocker in England. He 
said Duke John won him many battles, but never lost him 
one, x807 Crasse Pas. Keg. 1. Who. 1834 1.151 Here his 
poor bird th’ inhuman Cocker brings, Arms his hard beel 
and clips his golden wings. 1814 W. Sxercunevitit/e , The 
Cocker, containing information to the Breeders and Aima- 
teurs of the Game-cock. 1829 A. W. Foxsraxngur fing. 
under Seven Admin. (1837) 1. 321 While Duchesses and 
ladies hawk, we cannot expend all indignation on the 
cockers and bull-baiters. 

3. A breed of spaniels trained to start wood- 
cocks, stipes, and similar game ; a cocking dog. 

1823 Locknart Reg. Dalton ve v. (1842) 321 Frederick 
Chisney entered, attended bya couple of small sleek cockers. 
1855 Kinos.ry West. //o (1861) 81 Ilis cockers coiled 
themselves up close to the warm peat-ashes. 

Cocker, :/.°, coker. [app. f. Cock 7.2 +-rK.] 
Originally, one who puts hay in covks, a hay- 
worker; also, later, a harvest labourer. ‘The spell- 
ing coker has given rise to the unhistorical conjee- 
lire, that the original meaning was ‘a charcoal 
maker who comes out at harvest time’. 

1393 Lanau. /’. #2. C. vt. 13 Canstow. .coke for my cokers 
[7% cokares, cokerus] oper to pe cart picche, Mowe ober 
mowen ober make bond to shenes? 1483 Cath. Angl. 70 
Coker, amtwnpuarius. 1572 cict 14 Edi2.¢. 5 § 11 Bee yt 
also provided, That this Acte nor any thinge therein con- 
teyned do in any wyse extend to any cokers or Harvest 
Volkes. [So orig. act in Parlt Office; the Enrslment in 
Chancery has Cockers.) 1832 It. Martineau 4/17 & Tadley 
ii. 25 lle called to Briggs, one of the cokers. 1847-78 
Tlantnvet, Coser, areaper. Warw, 1882 Lancash, Gloss. 
(FR. D.S.), Quocker, one who goes harvesting to a distance. 
1888 S. O. Anny Sheffield Gloss. Addenda, Cocker, the 
man who cocks or coils up hay ina field. 

+ Cocker, 54.4 Obs. rave. A curl orringlet. Cf. 
Cocke sA.4. 

¢1620 Z, Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855 89 That. .She curioits 
curle the cockers of her head. 

Cocker (kg*k21), v1 Also 5-6 coker, 6 koker, 
cokker. [Fonnd only since 1 sth ¢.; origin obscure. 
Cf. however the 16th ¢. eqnivalent CocKLe 7.3, 
which is identical in form and sense with a 16th c. 
Du. Aokelen, kewkelen “nutrire sive fovere culina’ 
(Kilian), 7.¢. to nourish or foster in the kitchen ; 
but it is doubtful whether the Du. word was 
connected with Aokewe ‘kitchen’ exe. hy ‘ popular 
etymology’. Cf. also obs, F. cogueliner (2 en- 
fant) to dandle, cocker, pamper, a child (Cotgr.\. 
The Eng. cocker and cock/e have the form of iterative 
diminutives of Cock v.5, and the whole were prob. 
derivatives of Cock sé.1, with the notion ‘to make 
a nestle-cock, chick (L. pul/us), or darling of’. 
Cf. etymological note to Cockyry. 

Some have thought this word identical with the next 
(which has also a variant cock/e); but nothing has been 
found to support this suggestion. (Welsh coer, and cocreth 
given in Llwyd 21g a, are from Eng.)] F 

trans. To indnlge or pamper (a child, favonrite, 
etc.); to treat with excessive tenderness or care. 

1499 Pyxson Proms, Parv., Cokeryn, cariforeo. 1530 
Patsor. 488/2, I coker, or cherysshe to moche, Ye »ignotte. 
This boye canne never thrive, he is cokered_so moche. I 
coker, | hring up with daynty meates, Jaffriande. 5350 
Ntcotts Thucyd. 65 (R.) Taking it for shame so much lo 
cocker themself, 1600 Heywoop 2ad Pt, Edw, /V, Wks. 
1874 1. 151 Kist and cokerd by a King. 1611 Biste Ecclus. 
xxx. 9 Cocker thy childe, and hee shall make thee afraid. 
x6xrx J. Huts St. Peter's Proph. 363 No creatures more 
cocker their young than the Asse and the Ape. 1682 SHap- 
weit Lance, Witches 1. (1720) 111. 230 Because thy foolish 
mother has cocker'd thee with root nite catidles. 1867 Car. 
LyLe Renin. II. 116 Some old valetudinarian..continually 
cockering himself, and suffering. 

b. With «f, meaning (a.) To hring up indul- 
gently and luxuriously; (¢.) to coddle up (an 
invalid) so as to restore him to strength; (¢.) to 
encourage or hearten by kindness or coaxing. 

1530 Patscr. 488/2 Coker hym up thus in his youthe, and 

you shall havea fayre caulfeofhym shortly. 1605 B. Joxsonx 

‘olpone t. i, But eocker vp my genius, and hue free To 
all delights. x176x Gray ZLef. in Poems (1775) 293 Being 


| 


suggested to Lord Bnte, 1850 Kincstey A/t. Locke viii. 
(1879198 If she was a lady she‘d be cockered up with all 
sorts of soups and jellies. 1859 Darwin in Aif/e & Aefi. 
(1887+ 11. 229 Vou have cockered me up to that extent, that 
1 now feel, etc. < 

c. To indulge or humour 77 (a practice, etc.). 

1571 Gotnine Calin on Ps. i. 1 low careleslye they 
cocker themselves in their sins. 1612 T. Taytor Cone. 
Fitus i. 6.1619) 119 By mild reproofes they rather cocker 
and beare them in their sinnes, then correct them. 1706 
Cottier Neff. Ridic. 299 Cherishes and cockers them in so 

entle an Errour. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xiii, I have not 

een cockered in wantonness or indulgence. AA 
d. fy. ‘To foster, indu'ge (an appetite, idea, 
hope. esil, ete... Also with w/. 

1gg2 G. Harvey Pirvce’s Super. 175, 1... cannot flatter 
folly .. or cocker Ignorance. 1628 Lue Greys tr. Barclay's 
elrgenis 98 Yoo foolishly 1 cocker my own hopes. 1742 
Ricitarpson Pamela TV. 321 [lle] cockers up that dangerous 
Propensity, which he ought ..to subdue. 1861 Grex, FP. 
Tnowrsox Anal ctidt. 111. clyyv. 208 If they cocker up the 
evil by refusing to apply the high-handed remedy. 

lence Co'ckered f//. a@., Covckering zd/. +f. 
and ff/. a.; Co ckeringly adv. 

c14go romp. Pare. 85 icp EL or grete cherschynge. 
Jfocio, nutricio, 1580 Varet Ade. C728 A father to much 
cockering, fafer nimts tnudulgens. 1580 Siosen slocackies 
n. 225 ‘Vhese coklings eokred we bewaile too late, When 
that we see our offspring gaily bent. rg95 Suaks. Yohn v. 
i. go. 1607 Firtcuer Homan fiater w iii, Our young 
wanton cocker'd heirs, 1607 ‘Topsrisa. Serpents 1608 7; 
Their [Bees] yonug ones be not very nice or tender, no 
cockeringly brought up. @1666 C. Loonn Scheol-Colloy. 
11688: 293 Vou are content toenjoy your mothers cockering. 
1693 Loci, Adie. § 4 Most children’s constitutions are .. 
harm‘d, by cockering and tenderness. 1703 Bersivy Ov 
N. 7.1 Peter iv. 17 God. .is no cockering Father to indnige 
his children to their ruin. 1748 Rictiartson Clarissa 1811 
VID. xxi. 124 A cockered favorite. 1857 T. Watson Le f. 
Physic vii. (ed. 4) 101 Fearing to render them effeminate 
by over-care and cockering. ok s 

Cocker, 7. Os. or cza/, [F-quivalent in mean- 
ing to Cock 7.*. both being in form iterative and 
diminutive, as if from a stem *cock- in sense 
*shake “; prohably onomatopice.] 

zntr. To totter or oscillate from instability : 
said of a thing having a high centre of gravity. 
when it roeks so as to be in danger of falling. 

Ilence Co-ckering f//.@.; also Co-ckery, -ie @.. 
Co‘ckersome @.; Co'ckeriness s/. (all .Sc.). 

1553 I. Witsox RAef. 118 Some... stirryng their feete 
as thongh they stode in a cockeryng bote. 1845-79 Jamir- 
son, Cockering, tottering, threatenins to tumble, especially 
in consequence of being placed too high. 

Cockerel kpkérél). forms: 5 coker-, koker- 
elle, 6 cokerel, eoekrelle, 6-7 eocke-, cockrell, 
6-8 cockrel, 7 -Scockeril 1.6-eoekerel [app.a 
dim. of Cock s4.!, perh. of Anglo-l'r, origin. No 
such word is found inthe OF. dictionaries. though 
Littré and Godcfroy have coguercan, -elle, -¢l, -ctte, 
-le, diminutives of similar type from cogze shell, 
and cogue vessel, also rochercl, coherel cock-seller, 
poultry-dealer. But the formation may have been 
English; the termination seems to be the same as 
in hoggere!, mongrel, pickerel (small pike).J 

1. A young cock. arch. or dial. 

1440 Promp, Part. 86 Cokerelle, gallus (C. gadlimedlus), 
1465 Mann. & Honseh. Exp. (1841) 26 Item, she paid for 
yonge kokerelles to make of capons, ix. 1533 Enyot 
Cast. Helthe 11541) 20a, Chickens .. specially if they: be 
cockrelles. 1622 Witner Marnity of Vanth (1633) 736 Hear 
how each Cockrell gives warning of day. 1725 Bainey 
Eras. Collog. 4x Vf you can‘t crow like an old cock, crow 
like a cockeril. 1798 Broomrinun Farmer's Boy, Autunin 
343 Many a clamorous Hen and cockrel gay. 1868 Brown. 
inc Aing & Hk. 1. 1204 Both eyes shnt, like the cockere! 
that would crow, 

2. fig. Applied to a young man. 

1g7x R. Epwaros Damon & Pithias in Maz). Dodsley 1V. 
68 Alas, pretty cockerel, you are too weak, 1610 Sitaks. 
Temp. ws i. 31. 1639 Massincer Unnat. Conthat vi, 
Page. Let me fight for my mistress! Servant. *Tis in vain, 
Little cockerel of the kind. 1878 Traxxvson Q. Mary 1. i. 7 
Thou‘rt no such cockerel thyself, for thou was born i’ tbe 
tail end of old Harry the Seventh. 

3. A speeies of fish. 

1708 Mottevx Rabelais w. |x. (1737) 246 Cockrells .. 
Thornbacks. 1883 Fisheries Exhith. Catal. 347 Basket for 
fishing ox-eyed cockerel, Valencia. 

4, attrib. and Comb. 

x605 Ciaran Add Fooles Plays 1873 1. 168 Their inter. 
course. .of glances that past betwixt this cockrill-drone and 
her. 1807-8 W. Irvine Sadmag. xv. (1860 354 He..ranted, 
like atrue cockerel orator, 1856 OtmsteD S/ave States 520 
The ridiculous cockerel-like manner in which they swell, 
strut, bluster, and bully. 

Cockerer. A wanton. laiiweut cites CoTar. 

Cockering: sec Cocker @,! and 

+ Cockering, 7/. s). Ots. In 3 cokering, 
chokering. : 

azago Owl & Night. 504 Ne mihtu_leng a word icwebe, 
Ac pipest al so dob a mose Mid cokeringe {zv. ». chokeringe} 
mid stefne hose. 

+Cockerno‘ny. Sc. Ols. Also -nonny, 
-nonie, [lerivation obseure: Jamieson conjec- 
tured connexion with Cocker 56.1] 

‘The gathering of a yonng woman’s hair, when 
it is wrapped up in a band or fillet, commonly 


COCKET. 


called a szood’ (Jam.). App. used at random in 
the last two quots. 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. i. vii, She..tumbling wi’ 
him on the grass Dang a’ her covkernony A-jee that day. 
1818 Scotr //rt. Afidl. xxv, ‘Ye silly tawpie.. what garr'd 
ye husk up your cockernony that gate ?* 1830 Gat Lawrie 
Pn. iii.12849 323 Forays, moss troopers, and other cocker- 
nony minstrelsy. 31833 M. Scorr Vom Cringle xi. (1859) 233 
Taking a shot at the old woman‘s cockernony itself. 

Cocket (kpket), 56.1 Forms: 5-6 cokkett, 
5-9 cocquet, 6 coket, cokquet, 7 coquett, 8 
cockett, 9 eoquet, 6- cocket. [In Anglo-Fr. 
cokketie, Anglo-Lat, coketa, -um: origin obscure. 

A recent suggestion is that the name originated in the 
words guo gnietus est, ‘by which he is quit‘, with which 
the Customer's receipt concluded. .S. Dowell Asst. Tax. 
ation in Eng, (1878) 1,171.) It is Ey no means clear whether 
the name originally bed to the document, or to the 
seal which gave it validity.) - 

1. /fist, A seal belonging to the King’s Custom 
House. Also applied to other seals used to seal 
permits. 

3293 Rolls of Parit, 11. 138b, Omnes hontines yenientes 
cum lanis .. sine signo quod vocatur Coket. 1298 Aero. 
vanda Excheg. 2 V.dw.l, in Madox //ist. £acheg. 1. 
782 Quod illam partem sigilli Regis quod vocatur Coket, 
et quod Rex ad dictam custumam deputari fecit in portu 
predicto [7#z. Novum Castrum super Tynam), 1419 Lider 
wtibus (Record ed.) xvi. 45 Et adonqes le Maire delivera 
le Coket a celuy Viscount qil avera mesmes chosez, et les 
recordes a Chamhirleyn [¢xaus/. And then the Mayor shall 
deliver the Cocket to such Sheriff as he himself shall have 
chosen, and the records to the Chamberlain for safe cus. 
tody], 1607 Cowen /uterpy., Cocket is a seale appertaining 
to the king’s custome house. 1834 H. Minter Scenes 4 
Leg. iv. (1857) 48 An ancient customhouse seal or cocket. 

b. Hence + Clerk of the Cockel, in Scotland, 

61350 Act David [1 of Scott. ¢. 39 (Du Cange) Et sit ihi 
Clencus ad tronain, qui... potest conuenienter esse Clericus 
Coketu Regis. 1609 Skene Ave. Vay., Act David 11, 44 
Vhe clerk of the cocquet, sail controll beath the custumars, 
and the Tronaris. 

2. A document sealed by the officers of the cns- 
tom-honse, and delivered to merchants asa certifi- 
cate that their merchandise has been duly entered 
and has pail duty. (Now disused.* 

31393 victs of Scotd, I. 581a, Quod habeant duo folia 
cokete ad custuinandum fanas suas. 1434 «icf 13 //en. 
V4, c.16 Les custumers dez ditz portes deins le Koialme 
ensealent blankes escrowes en parchemyn appellez blankes 
Cokkettez [frans/. ed. 1587 blanke scrowes in parchmint 
called blanke cokets}), 1488 Se. slers Fas. (E° 1597) § 3 
That the saidis strangers .. there pay their dewties and 
customes and take their cocqnet as effciris. gia /astruct. 
Admiral in Rymer Fadera 1710) XIV 331 Examyn 
their Mynuments, Indentures, Wrytings and Cokketts. 1580 
Hoitysanp 7 reas. Fr. Tong, Un Buletin, pour estre franc 
du port,a bill, a cocket. 1982 8 //ist. Jas. Vd (1804 110 
All and quhatsumeuer shipps of Scotland that were not 
fortified be the Queene of Scotland's coquett. 1622 MatyNes 
dnc. Law- Merch. 194 Commodities brought in, which haue 
payed Custome .. may bee shipped out againe by Cocket, 
without paying any more Custome. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt, Bret. usin. 11743) 69 Officers of the Port of London. 
Register of the Certificate Coquets. 1802 Naval CAren, 
VIEL. 416 Mr. Whitmore produced the cockets from the 
cocket office. 1842 Str J. A. Park Law Marine insur. 
(ed. 8) HI. xviii. 693 That a ship is not ready for sea, till she 
has got her custombhouse cocket on board. 1872 Daily News 
5 Oct. 4 Notice by Ld. Mayor. Compulsory metage dues on 
grain, including cocket dues..cease from and after the rst 
of October, 1872. 

Jig. ar64o Jackson Creed x1, xxi. Wks. X. 406 All as 
many as have their fruit unto holiness in this life have the 
pledge, the earnest, or the cocket of the next. 


3. ? A custom-house or customs office. 

ayia Mapox //st. Excheg. xviii. 537 That all merchants... 
who designed to export Wools..might safely carry them to 
the several Ports where the King had a Cocket, paying the 
old Duties only. [Cf 1730 Bawev, Cockettnm, cocketum, 
the Office at the Custom-house where the Goods to be ex- 
ported are to be enter‘d.] 

4. The customs duty. 

1483 in Rymer XII. 182/1 Decustumiset coquettis nostris, 
t61z Davies Way Ireland, etc, (1787) 31 Vhe greatest 
profit did arise hy the cocquet of hides. 1621 Botton Stas. 
fret. 44 (12 Edw. 1V) Not paying the custome of the king 
called the Cocket. /did. To the intent that the king... 
shall not he deceived of his Custome, Cocket. ‘Tonage and 
poundase. 1755 Macens /asurances 1. 273 Charges. Cus- 
tom, Town Dues and Cocquet £47 18 14. 

5. Comd., as cocket-writer. 

1768 Chron.in Ann, Reg. 191 't One of the cocket-writers 
in the long room at the custom-house, 1842 Hor. Ssiru 
Moneyed Man \. iv. 117 She is Roing to na young Ned 
Simmons, the Cocket-writer, in the Custom House. 

+ Cocket, s4.- Obs. Also 4-7 coket. [Origin 
unknown : the conjecture has been offered that this 
bread was so called because stamped with a seal 
(see Cocket 58.1); but evidence is wanting. ] 

Name of a sort of leavened bread, and of a loaf, 
slightly inferior in quality to the wastell or finest 
bread. 

The name appears in the Statute of Bread and Ale, and 
was apparently quite obsolete before 1500, later references 
to it being only historical, and conjectural. Cocket-dread, 
Bread-cocket, are modern renderings of panis de coket. 

22266 Stat. Bread & Ale (51 Hen. 1/7), Quando quarterium 
frumenti venditur pro xiid., tunc panis quadrantis de Was- 
tello ponderabit sex lihras et sexdecim solidos; Panis de 
Coket de eodem blado, & de codem hultello, ponderahit 
plusquam Wastellum de duobus solidis; De hlado minoris 
precii ponderahit plusquam Wastellum de quinque .. Panis 
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integer de quadrante de frumenio ponderahit Coket & di- 
midium..Et panis de omni blado ponderahit duos Coketos, 
(16th c. frans/, When a quarter of Wheat is sold for xiid, 
then wastel bread of a farthing shall weigh vid. & xvis. 
But Bread Cocket of a farthing of the same Corne and 
bultell, shall weigh more than wastell hy iis. and Cocket 
hread made of Corne of lower price, shall weigh more than 
wastell by vs...Bread (of a farthing) made of the whole 
wheat shall weigh a cocket and an halfe, that is to say, the 
Cocket, that shall weigh more than a wastell by v.s...And 
bread of common Corne shall weigh two [great] cockets.) 
1272-1307 Munim. Gitdha/le Lond. (Rolls: HI. 411 Nota, 
quod panis coket, i.e. panis levatus .. ponderabit plus 
quam wastellus per ij solidos. 1362 Lano.. #. P/. A. vi. 
292 And bo nolde... no Beggere eten Bred pat Benes Inne 
coome, Bote Coket and Cler is atinan of clene whete. 1377 
Jbid. B. vi. 306 But of coket or clere-matyn or elles of clene 


whete. 1483 Cath. Angl. 70 Cokett, fungia, est guidam 
pants. 
Mlistorical, 1502 Arxoipe Chron. (1811) 49 The price of 


ise xv. vuncis 
loof coket poise xvij. 
1638 Pexxetuman lrtach. Cijb, 
The Farthing White loafe of fine Cocket. 1678 Pxizuirs, 
Cocket-bread, the finest sort of Wheaten Bread, next to that 
called Wastel, which is the whitest. 1860 A/sn. Gildhalle 
Lond. | Rolls) 11. 793 Coketins, panis, a loaf of cocket-bread. 

[Cocket, sd. is given by Todd (1818) in the sense 
of Fr. coguet cock-boat, but app. by some error; 
Sherwood is named as authority; but ed. 1632 has 
ouly ‘ cocke-boat ’.J : 

+ Cocket, 2. Obs. exc. dial. Also eockit, 
cocked. fe orig. a. Fr. coguet, coguette co- 
qtettish, gallant, agreeable \f. cog: see CoQUETTE’, 
with the sense modified to express the strutting 
or defiant manner of the cock, as in the modem 
cocky. (Possibly also associated with corked, Sc. 
cockit ‘turned up’, ‘stuck up’; but this would 
not explain the original form in -e/.)] 

Proud, ‘stuck up’; pert, saucy; brisk; in wad. 
dial. merry. 

1537 Latimer Let. Cromwell in Rem, (1845) 380 As for iny 
lord of Hayles, I fear he will be too cocket now with his 
es authority and promotion. 1600 Hot.axp Lizy m. 
av. 133 Vhey beleeved verily that their youth were too 
cocked and lustic [uins feroces]. 3609-38 Hrvwoop Rafe 
Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 201 Her tongue not too lowd nor 
cocket. 3611 Cotar., Accrester, to wax cockit, grow proud 
. to strout it, or stand vpon high tearins, /éid., Cognart, 
vndiscreetlie peart, cocket, iollie, cheerfull. 1674 Rav N. 
C. Words 11 Cocket, brisk, malapert. 1883-88 /ludders/. 
& Sheffield Gloss., Cocket, merry. 

b. The following may be the same word: but 
cf. Cock v.' 4, CockeD ff/. a.! (both of later date). 

61460 Towneley Myst., Juditiion 311 Gay gere and 
witles, his hode set oo koket, As prowde as pennyles, his 
slefe has no poket. 

Co'cket, v.! [f. Cocker 56.1] ¢rans. To fur- 
nish with a cocket or custom-house certificate. 

1343 Rolls of Parit. U1. 138%, Leynes nient cokettees ou 
nient custumees, 1344 Act 18 Edw, 1/1, 1 Ceux qui 
mesnent les legnes par dela saunz estre cokettez ou saunz 
paier Custume, [¢vans/. Those that transport Wooll being 
not cocketted or without Custome.] 1697 View Penal Laws 
257 Neither shall any cause Wools to be cocquetted hut in 


the owner’s name. 
Co'cket, 2.2 Arch. Also 6 coket. [ef. It. 


cocchetta dim. of cocca notch. Cf. also Cock v3 
and Coak.} érans. To join in building by means 


of Bice an and notch, to mortise, joint. 

1583 Staxyuvrst Poems (Arh.) 238 In brest of the God. 
esse, Gorgon was coketed hardly, With nodil vnioyncted, 
by death, light vital alga 1613 Cotcr., Enclavé, in- 
locked, cocketed, nortaised, closed. 1644 T. Tuomas Dict. 
(Halliw.', As one joyst or stone is cocketted within another. 

Cocket (kgkét), v3 [Imitative.] (See quot.) 

1845 #. Farley's Ann, V1. 263 The males [pheasants] 
P mae a noise thnt in the country is called cocketting. 

Cocket, obs, f. Coquette. 

Cocket-centre. Arch. A centre or centering 
used in building an arch, when head-room is re- 

uired above the springiny line, to allow passage 
through during the time of building. 

1841 Brees Gloss. of Civ. Eng. 52 Where head-room is left 
above the springing of the arches, such centres are termed 
cocket-centres. ¢1858 4.7. S. Dict. of Archit. U. C. 58 
Where a level tie-beam ts omitted..such a centre is called a 
cocket centre. 

Cockewolde, obs. f. Cuckoxp. 

Cock-eye. <ollog. [app. f. Cock v,1 

Ir. and Gaelic casg ‘ wink‘, and esp. casgshuid ‘squint 
eye’, cacgshnileach * squint-eyed‘, have been compared ; 
hut no historical connexion is known, and the pronunciation 
of caog differs considerably from that of cock.) — 

a 825 Forsy Moc. F. Anglia, Cock-eye, n squinting eye; 
which must he set or cocked, like the lock of a gun, before 
aim can be taken at an object. 2877 NV. IV. Lincolash, 
Gloss., Cock-eye one who squints. She's a real cock-eye. 

Co'ck-eyed, @. collog. [see prec.] Squint-eyed. 

1831 Byron Vis, Sudgm. \xvi, A merry, cock-eyed, curious 
looking sprite. 1863 Tyneside Songs 19 Cock-eyed Tom 
that sells the pies, ’ 

Co'ck-feather. Archery. [f. Cock sb.l attrib, 
= ‘top, sticking up’, as in cock-sheaf, etc.] The 
upper one of the three feathers on an arrow, gene- 
rally of a different colour from the other two, so 
as to indicate at sight how to place the arrow on 
the string. 

1sqs Ascttam To-xroph. (Arh.) 132 It standeth with good 


2 quarter whet inj.s. The ferthing symnell 
and dim, q’t. The ferthing whit i 
vuncis dim. and ob’. 


COCK-HORSE. 


reason to haue the cocke fether black or greye, as it were 
to ¢ a man warning to nocke ryght. 1860 H. D. 
Archer's Guide 34 That feather which is placed upon the 
horn is the cock feather, and generally of a different colour ; 
the other two feathers are placed at an equal distance from 
it, Place the arrow on the string with the cock feather 
uppermost. 

Cock-fight (kek, fit). 

1. A fight between cocks; sfec. a match in which 
cocks, usually armed with long steel spurs, are set 
to fight each other in a place called a ‘ cock-pit’. 

3565-6 Stat. Hartlebury, Wore. in N. Carlisle Endowed 
Gram, Sch. U.759'The said Schoolmaster shall. .have use and 
take the profits of all such each tents and potations as are 
commonly used in Schools. 1981 Mutcaster Positions xviii. 
(1887/78 In cokfights and quailefightes. a160a W. Perkins 
Cases Conse. 1619) 346 The bayting of the Beare, and Cock- 
fights are no mecte recreations, 1748 Westey Wes. (1872) 
11. 92 ‘There was to begin in an hour's time a famous 
cockfight. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. & ScAm. (1858) 49 The 
school, like almost all the other grammar-schools of the 
period [1815] in Scotland, had its yearly cock-fight. 

2. transf. A fighting match, 

1494 Fasyan vib ccxxvil 256 Shortly after skyrmysshes & 
cocke fyghtes began atwene y sayd ii. prynces. 1843 
CartyLe Past & Pr. ut. xv. After that sinful chivalry 
cockfight of theirs ! 

Cockfighter. One who promotes the sport 
of cock-fighting ; = CockER 5b. 2. 

1721 Barry s.v. Clear Walk, With Cock-fighters. 1789 
Cowper (title), The Cock-fighter’s Garland. 1884 T. Hotmes 
Gore in Law Times 8 Nov, 28/2 The licensing justices .. 
refused to renew a licence to a cockfighter. 

§, Cock fi'ghler = chief or champion fighter: see 
Cock sé.) 22. 

Co'ck-fighting. 

The fighting of cocks; the sport of making cocks 
fight each other; formerly much practised, but 
made illegal by Act 12 & 13 Vict. ¢, 92. 

©3450 [low Goode H’yfe (Ashm. MS.) 74 Ne go bou not to 
no wrastlynge, Ne 3it to no coke fyghtynge [Lamd, AIS. 
schotynge at cok]. 1§18 Stat. St. Van/"s Schoolin Knight 
Life Colet 362 ‘Brand’, I will they use no Cock-fightinge 
nor ridinge about of Victorye, 1583 Stusses Amat. Abus. 
(1879) 180 note title , ene in Ailgna. 1684 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 1930/4 At the Royal Cock-Pit at Windsor the 
27th Instant begins a great Match of Cock-fighting between 
two Persons ot Quality, which will continue the whole 
weck. 1774 Gotps. Vat, //ist. IIL. 88 Cock- Fighting with 
us is declining every day, 1802 Strutt Sforts § Past. m. 
vii. (1876) 376 In the reign of Edward III, cock-fighting 
became a fashionable amusement. 1848 MacauLay Ast. 
Eng. \. 255 His personal tastes were low and frivolous. .the 
time. .was spent in racing, cardplaying, and cockfighting. 

attrib, 199% oo Ace. Seotl. V1. 614 In 1783, there 
were many public Cock- fighting Matches, or Mains. 

b. To beat cock-fighting : a vulgar colloquialism 
(and as such used in fiction) for ‘to surpass every- 
thing else’ (as this sport in the opinion of its 
votaries surpassed every other). 

[1659 Gavorn Tears Ch, 228 Ministers scufflings and 
contests with one another, is beyond any Cock-fighting or 
ving alge 1821 Blackw. Mag. 1X. 133 Always except- 
ing Mrs. MeWhirter, for she beats cock-fighting. 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chu. vii. (D.) 1853 Lytton A/y Nowe? 111, 
ai, (D.1, The Squire faltered out, * Well, this beats cock- 
fighting | the man's as mad as a March hare‘. 

Cockhood (kpk;hud). Atenorous. [see -noon.] 
The condition or quality of a cock. 

1829 Soutury /ilgr. Compostella_w, From which two 
milk-white chickens To Cock and Henhood grew. 1856 
Chamb. Fral. V..133 Cock-hood is the last resource of hens. 

Cock-horse (kp'kihg-3s), sé. and adv. [It is 
not clear whether ‘cock-horse’ was originally the 
name of a plaything, as it appears to have been 
by 1577, or whether the phrase ‘on (a-)cock- 
horse’ merely meant in a position (as e.g. on the 
knee) which was likened to that of being on horse- 
back. The transferred sense evidently referred to 
the elation of a child in such a position.] 

A. sb. 1. orig. Apparently a nursery term, ap- 
plied to anything a child rides astride upon, as a 
stick with a horse’s head, a hobby-horse, any one’s 
leg or knee. Hence ride on a (or a-) cockhorse. 

1540-1 Ecvor /mage Gor. 96 The dotyng pleasure to see 
my littell soonne ride on a cokhorse, 1577 Harrison Eng. 
and i, ix. 11878) 1, 64 We oft exchange our finest cfoth, 
corne, tin, and weoolles, for halfe penie cockhorsses for 
children. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel. ut. ii. vt. iv, Sometimes 
he wonld ride a cockhorse with his children .. though Alci- 
biades scoffed at him for it. @ 1654 SELDEN Tadfe-2, (Arb.) 
96 When you would have a Child go to such a place, and 

you find him unwilling, you tell him he shall ride a ke 

orse. 1675 Cotton oct. Mks.11765) 218, 1, astride a 
Cock-horse. 1861 Sata Dutch Pict. 1x. 135 Vhat large man 
+-whose knees comprise such an inexhaustible supply of 
cock-horses. 1863 Lp. Lytton Xing Amasis 1. t. tu i. 83 
When I was only able—eguttare in arundine longa—to 
Tide a-cockhorse ona stick, Nursery Rime,’ Ride a cock- 
horse To Banbury Cross.* 

2. transf. A-cock-horse, on (a) cock-horse ; mounted 
(as ou a horse); astride. 

ca Buttevs Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 66 The Drake 
with all the water foules did stoupe lowe and receiue their 
carriage, and when they were all a cockehorse together 
they wente into the water. 1584 R. Scor Discor. Witcher. 
m1. xvi. 5x They..passe so farre in so little a space on cock- 
horsse [on broomsticks], 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 76 
The whale .. swimmeth presently ashore, and the Indian a 
cock-horse upon him. 1660 Charac. /taly 7 His Petrified 
Sanctity riding a Cock-horse on mens shoulders. 1664 
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Butter Hud. u. iit. 41 And Ralpho got a cock-horse too 
Upon his Beast with much ado. 18% Comer (Dr. Syntax) 
Wife m. (Chandos) 329 Riding a cock-horse on a star. 

+ b. Mountcd aloft, perched up. 

1704 Gentleman Instr, (1732) 167 (D.) The ladies sit on 
cockhorse upon scaffolds in open view. 

+3. fig. An exalted position, a place of triumph 
or ascendancy. Usually with ov, a-. Ods. 

rg81 Mutcaster /'ositions xxxvi. (1887) 138 He that 
beareth a tankarde by meanesse of degree, and was borne 
for a cokhorse by sharpenes of witte. 1599 Marston Sco. 
Vitlanic 1. Sat. iti. 185 Hath got the farme of some geit 
Vicary, And now on cock-horse gallops iollily. 1621 Cotar., 
fl est a cheval, hee is set on cocke-horse; hee ts all a 
hoight, hee now begins to flauntit. 1658 T. Wau God's 
Rev. Enemies Ch. 41 ‘There is no tyrannie like to that of a 
slave, whoin vilany hath seta cock-horse. 1683 E. Hooner 
Pref. Pordage's Myst. Div. 22 Welth that rideth up a- 
Cock-hors ‘pass hy the term) while Worth holdeth but the 
stirrup, 31829 Gen. P. THompson /2-rerc. (1842) 1. r0 The 
outbreak of an oppressed party, and setting it a-cock-horse 
on the oppressing one. ; 

4. fig. A high horse; a proud, high-spirited 
horse ; a stallion. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. Sat. iii. 185 Cock-horse, 
fat-pauncht Milo. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma 
xxxvill, 160 He now goes drooping and slouching away, 
very unlike the cock-horse he came out. 

+5. To play at cock-horse. sec quot. OAs, 

2648 Hexuam Duich Dict.(1660', Pacrdeken ap spelen, to 
Play at Cock-horse, or leape ouer one an others backes. 

B. adv. In same scnse as the phrases 07 @ cock- 
horse, a-cock-horse, in A. 1, 2. 

1566 Draxt /forace Sat. iw. Gv, To playe at even’ and 
odde to ryde cockhorse in chyldyshe guyse. ¢ 1920 Priok 
Alma \. 30 Alma, they strenuously maintain, Sits cock- 
horse on her throne, the brain. «1764 Liovy Fam. E/. 
Poet. Wks. 1771 IT. 60 As boys ride cock-horse on a broom. 
1878 Gen. R. Taytor in .V. Amer, Rev. CXXVI. 259 A 
huge fellow .. was riding ‘cock-horse' on a gun. 

Cockhye. Sense uncertain: ?Some kind of 
arrow: cf. COCK-FEATHER,. 

1598 Cuapman &linde begger Wks. 1873 1. 36, I saw 
Cupid shooting a cockhye into your face, and gazing after 
his arrow it fell into mine eye. 

Cockie, variant of Cocky. 

Cockie-leekie: see Cocky-LEEKY. 

Cockily (kekili), adv. collog. [f. Cocky a.+ 
-L¥%.] In a cocky manner. 

1861 Afacm. Mag. July, Those who go about so cockily 
with the placard ‘Science of History’ stuck in their hats. 
1867 F. Francis Angling v. (1880) 150 Sitting lightly and 

ckily on the water. 

Co‘ckiness. col/og. [f. Cocky a, + -xESS.] 
Cocky quality ; self-assertiveness, conccit. 

1864 J. D, Campsete in Glasgow Citizen 19 Nov., Cocki- 
ness 1s older than this century, in which it has been devel- 
oped toso alarming anextent. 1883.54. Yases's Gaz. 1 May 
3 The inconsiderate insolences and cockinesses of some of 
their friends. 

Co‘cking, vé/. 50.1 [f. Cock v.1+-1xe@1.] 

+1. Fighting. strife, contention. Oés. 

erajo Half Meid. 47 Ne bed nan icrunet bute hwase 
treoweliche thulke feht fihte, and wid strong cockunge 
onercume hire flesch. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls) V. 259 
Pey 3af hem al to dronkenesse, kokkynge, strif, and envie. 
1542 Upate £rasin. Apoph. 41b, Betwene Aristippus and 
Diogenes the Cynike there was moche good cocking and 
striuing whether of them should win the spurres. 

2, = COCK-FIGHTING. ; 

1546 Plumpton Corr. 251 Ve shall se..all our good coxs 
fen, if it plese you, & se the maner of our cocking. 1615 
Markuam Pleas, Princes (1635) 41 There is no pleasure 
more noble. .then this pleasure of Cocking is. 1678 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1282/4 Notice. .there will be two great Matches of 
Cocking fought in His Majesties Cock-Pit at Newmarket. 
1755 Geutl. Mag. XXV. 506 Idle and expensive diversions, 
such as cocking, horse-racing. 1886 W. Dav Remtin. 234 
He was very fond of cocking. 

b. A cock-fight. 

1630 Bratuwait Ang. Gentd. (1641) 115 In these tolerable 
recreations of Horse-races, Cockings, Bowlings, etc. 1600 
Sin W. Carvertey Mole-d4. (Surtees) 79, I went to Leeds, 
tothe Cockings. 1812 J. Moors in Examiner 31 Ang. 551/2 
He had been nt a cocking. 

3. The shooting of wood-cocks. 

1696 Auprey Afisc. (1721) 62 To diuertise himself with 
cocking in his father’s park. 1857 Kincstey /200 V’. Ago 
xi. (D.), There ought to be noble cocking in these ened 
1870 Brains Encycl, Rut. Sports § 2660 We have already 
noticed Wales. .as affording good cocking. 

4. A turning or causing to project upward. 

1678 SHapwett Tiron 1. Wks. 1720 II. 305 Pomp, and 
show, and holding up their heads And cocking of their 
hoses. 1913 Guardian No. 91 He strives as much as pos- 
sible to get above his size, by stretching, cocking, or the 
like. 188: Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet 1. x, As for the 
fashions. -one year it is the cocking of a hat. 

5. altrib. and Contb., as (sense 2) cocking-match ; 
(sense 3) + cocking-cloth (see quot.); cocking- 
dog, -spaniel, a spaniel of a breed used in hunting 
wood-cocks, etc. a cocker; cocking-road (see 
Cock-ROAD}, 


1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3 Cocking-cloth, a Device to 
catch Pheasants with. 1733-6 Battery, Cocking Cloth iwith 
Fowlers\, a Frame made of coarse canvas, abont an ell 
square, tanned, with two sticks set across to keep it out, 
pens hole to look out at, and to put the nosel of a short 

ne rough, for the shooting of Pheasants, etc. 1813 
Lrewman's Exeter Flying.Post 18 Nov. 1 A gentleman is 
in immediate want of .. Cocking Dogs, such as have been 
regularly hunted for Woodcock onty. 1830 Miss MitForp 
oe pa (1863) 310 He is .. famous for his breed of 

on. Id. 
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cocking spaniels. 1852 THackersy Esmond 1. viii, Come 
along, and let’s go see the Cocking-Match. 

Cocking, v/. sb.% [f. Cock v.4+-1xel.] The 
action of drawing back the cock of a fire-arm. 

1816 Byron Let. to Murray 15 Oct., Making mistakes in 
the way of cocking and priming. 1882 Greener Gur 202 
The cocking is effected by the turning up of the finger- 
piece for loading. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as cocking-lever, -lock ; 
cocking-pistol, revolver, one in which the cock 
is raised independently of the trigger. 

1858 GREENER Gunnery 423 Possessing every requisite for 
a_douhle-action cocking revolver. fAfd. 426 The cocking 
pistol would be too slow .. The almost general adoption, in 
the present day, of the cocking-lock. 1882 — Gy 333 The 
barrels upon heing closed depress the cocking-lever. 

Cocking, vé/. 565 Carp. : see Cock v3 

Cocking, 74/. 5J.4 aud ff/. a. Putting (hay, 
cte.} into cocks: sec Cock v4 

+ Cocking, 74/.56.5 and ffi. a. Obs. Cocker- 
ing: sec Cock 7.5 

+ Co’cking, ff/. a. Obs. [f. Cock v.14 -1nc 2] 

1. Fighting, wrangling, contentious. 

1556 J. lxvwoop Spider & £. xiii. 20 In cockyng enrrish 
countenance. 1608 Day ffi, out ef Brevi, Wow can 
wee choose but get cocking children, when father snd 
mother too are both of the game. 


Hence + Cockingly adv., in a cocking manner. 

1548 ‘THomMas [tal Gram. & Dict. (0567, Prouerbrosa- 
mente, cockyngly or villainously. 

Cockirnose: sec CoKIR-. 

Cockish (kekif), a. [f Cock sé.) +-181.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a cock (oés..; now only 
humorous, cocklike. 

1577 B. Gooce /eresbach's Hush ww. (1586) 161 Such 
[Hens] as after the Cockishe maner either crowe or treade. 
féid. w. 158 [Hens] free from spurres: for such as weare 
those Cockish weapons, are not good for broode. 

2. Like a cock in disposition ; stratting, self- 
assertive, asstiming, cocky. 

1546 Bate Fug. Volartes u. (1530) 50b, Bryngyng with 
hym the metropolycall mamell of Anselme, to augment hys 
cockysh autorite. 1589 Nasue Masguil & Marforins 15 In 
his Proem to his cokish conclusions. ¢16go0 HK. E. Dret. 
Cant. Crew, Cochish, wanton, uppish, forward. 

+3. Lecherous, wanton. Oés, or dial, 

1570 Levins J/anif.145 Cockish, saée.v. 1598 Frorio, 
Gadluta, acockish wanton, 1847 78 Hattiwetr, Cochisi, 
wanton. North. 

llence Go‘ckishly aaz’.; Co’ckishness. 

1563-87 Foxr A. § .1/. (1596) 532/1 Vou. .which take upon 
yon so cockishlie (rather than wiselie) to be a controller and 
maister moderatour of other mens matters. 1573 G. Harvey 
Letter-6k, 11884 26 Whi [they] uppon a meere cockishnes. . 
in mi absene tlatly deniid me. 1598 Frorto, Galleria, 
cockishnes, iollity, mirth. 1927-31 Batrey, Cockishacss, 
uppishness. : : 

Cock-laird. S¢. Awmovous, A small proprietor 
who cultivates his own land ; a yeoman. 

r2t Kety Sc. Proverbs 3621Jam.) You breed of water 
kail and cocklairds, you need mickle service. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort. Concl., Niel Blane .. died worth as much 
money as married Jenny to a cock laird. 1837 LockHart 
Scott xxxvii, The property had been inthe hands of various 
small holders (Scotticé, cock-lairds’. 

Cockle (kgk'l), 54! Forms: (1 coceul), 1-2 
coccel, 3-7 cockel, 4-cockle. (Also 4 cokul, 
cockil, -el, cokel, 4-5 cokil, 4-7 cocle, § kok- 
kel, cokkul, cockille, 5-6 cokyll(e, 6 coccle, 
cockyll, cockole, cokkell, 6-7 cockell{e.. [OE. 
coceul, coccel masc.; in no other Tentonie lang. 
(It looks like a L. *cocculus, dim. of coccus.) 

Cotgr. has F. cogutod ‘a degenerate Barlie, or weed com- 
monly growing among Barlie, and called haver-grasse’, 
which M. Joret identifies with coguionée, ‘ Festuca ovina’. 

‘The Ir. and Gaelic caga/, used in the versions of Matt, 
xiii. for ‘cockle, tares’, is merely the English word borrowed 
(prob, in the older form “coraé, though it is not known in O. 
or M. Irish).] 

1 The name of a plant: now, and prob. from 
OK. times, applied to Lychuis (or Agrostemma) 
Githago, a caryophyllaceous plant, with handsome 
reddish-purple flowers succeeded by capsules of 
numerous black seeds, which grows in cornfields, 


especially among wheat. Also called Cors Cock/e. 

Known to early herbalists as \eedla or Nige/lastrum, F. 
uiclle. Nigella dim, of L. nigra black, referring to the black 
seeds) was app. originally applied to a ranunculaceous plant, 
Nigella arvensis (or one of its congeners), a field-weed of 
southern regions; but in northern France and Britain, where 
this plant was unknown, the name wastransferred to Githago, 
the black-seeded corn-weed of these regions. 

cr1000 — [see 2, the early quotations doubtless meaning 
this plant). ¢1265 Moc. in Wr. Wiilcker 554/10 Zizanta, 
neele, cockel. 1387 Sinou. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 31 
Nigella, i. zizanuia,cocle. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 86 Cokylle, 
wede, aigedla, lollinin, zizannia [Pynson git’) ¢1450 
Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.), Lollium, zizannia, nigella idem. 
gall. nele, a*, kokkel, nascitur intra triticum. 1523 Fitz- 
ners. xsd. § 20 Cockole hath... floures of purple colour, 
as brode as a grote, and the sede is rounde and blacke. 
1538 Turner Lidellus, Githago siue Nigellastrum..vulgus 
appellat Coccle aut pople. 1578 Lyte Dodoens u. xi. 
160 Cockle or fielde Nigelweede, 1678 Pnittirs, Cockle, 


COCKLE. 


a Weed call’d Corn-rose, Darnel, or field-Nigella. 1721-42 
Baitey, Cockle, a Weed, otherwise called Corn-rose (1753 
ge otherwise called Corn-Campion]. 1794 Martyn Xous- 
sean’s Bot, xix. 275. 1866 Lreas. Bot. 31 The weed Corn 
Cockle, with large, entire, pnrple petals. 

b. The sced of this plant. 

1713 EE. Tenison in Jet. rans. XXVIT. 92 A Wire 
Sieve (such as is used to separate Cockle from Corn. 1743 
Land. Country Brew, w ied. 2: 288 A little black Seed, 
that contains a very white Flour, which we call Cockle. 

2. Applied from OE. times to render or represent 
the <fcazia of the Vulgate in Matt. xiii, or the 
folinm with which Latin writers identified this. 

Recent investigation has apparently settled that the 
Siariov, pl. -co, of the N.T., sésania and fofiwn of Latin 
writers, was the grass Lodfaw tentedentum or Darnel, a 
prevalent weed in Mediterranean and Levantine regions 
(of. Stanley Strat §& Palestine 426, Tristram Nat. f/ist. 
Bible 487), which is very prone to be affected with Argot, 
and in the ergotized condition is deleterious. ‘The transla- 
tion of these words by covce/, cockée, in English was like the 
later erroneous rendering faves: due in the first instance te 
ignorance as to the plant meant by sfcasia or dodfuery bur 
it led to the further error of some scientific writers who, 
knowing dedi to he darnel, still called it 'cockle'. 

€ 1000 dys. Goss, Matt: xiii. 25 Pa com his feonda sum & 
ofer-seow hit mid coceele, ¢ 1050 AprAtferth's Harndbec in 
al angtia VVVL, 300 pe ager sazwd zelomlice xe Iasor ze coccul 
on manna seceron, 1340 Cursor Af, 1133 (Vrm.) For pi 
muchel felonye Pis whete shal wexe cokul [C. zizanny, 7. 
darnel] hye. 1382 Wryette Wats. xii, 25 His enmye came, 
and sew aboue dernel, or cokil (1388 taris] in the midil 
of whete. a 3387 Sinon. Barthel, (Anecd. Oxon, 44 Zi: 
zannia, loclium idem, cokel. 1398 Trnvisa Barth. De PK. 
xvi. Inv. (Tollem. MS. Amonge be beste whete sumtyine 
growep euel wedes, and venimouse, as cocle and ray [at 
bolium, lappatinin)\,  fbid. xv. exciv. (1495) 731 Pe 
calle the herbe ray: Infelix lollitm, vngracyous Cokyll. 
1g5ss in Bonner //omifes to Of such earth as can bryng 
furth but weedes, nettels, brambles, bryers, cocle and dar- 
nell. 1579 Sprxser SAefh. Cal, Dec. 124 Which..Cockel 
for corne, and chaffe for barley bare, rg82 N. ‘1, Rhem. 
Matt, xiii, 25 Vehen men vvere a sleepe, his enemy cam: 
and ouersovved cockle among the vaheate [a// ede. 
& dater pt, fave tares), 1588 SHaks. fa be vhs 
1611 Bint Jed i. go Let thistles grow in stead of wh 
and cockle [very noysome weedes3 Edy. spina, LXX 
Baros, Wveu a thor.e, Cover. thornes] in stead of 
harley, 16r4 Marknam Cher p fZusd. 0 (1663) ‘Table Hard 
Was, Zeiten, is that weed which we call Cockel, aad 
groweth amongst the corn in every field, 1685 DRvpex 
Thren, sinenst, xii, And Cockle at the best, amidst the 
Corn it bore. 

b. fig. 

1429 Pol. Poets (1839 11.143 Thy fader... Voided al cokil 
farre out of Syon. 1548 Cranmer Catech 174 Vo sowe the 
cockell of heresye and erroneous opinions. 1607 Siaks. 
Cor uni. go Vhe Cockle of Rebellion, Insolence, Sedition. 
1730 Vouna Apist. Pepe i, Weed the cockle from the 
generous corn ! 

3 Somctimes applied to other corn-weeds. a. 
?The corn poppy. b. ‘The bur-dock. 

1s79 Laxcttam Gard, Healt/ (1633) 433 Wilde cockle 
that groweth in corne.. may be pressed forth as opium, 
1863 Barnes Dorset Dial. Philol. Soc. , Cackle, or Cuckle, 
the burr of the burdock warctezens. [CE 1398 in 2.] 

4. Comb. Cockle-bur = CLotr-sur: in U.S, 
Nanthiun  Stramartum; also = AGRimMony ; 
cockle-machine, -scparator, a imachine for 
scparating the seeds of cockle from wheat (U7.S. . 

1866 Treas. Hot. 305, 1880 New Virginians 1. 133 Da- 
turas..cockle-burrs, Spanish necdles, 1884 Miver fata, 
Cockle-bur, or Clot-bur, sigeimonta Aupatoria and the 

enns Vaathine. 1887 American Miller XV. 211 lAdvt) 
Kurt's Cockle separator. 6rd. 301 “Iwo donble-cylinder 
cockle-machines, French system. 

Cockle (kp"k’l), 54.2. Forms: 5 cokille, cok- 
yll(e, (coakelle’, 5-6 cockill.e, Sc. cokkil, -yl, 
-ilje, 3-7 cocle, 6 cokil I, cockell, .6-7 coccle, 
7 cokle, cockel, cochle), 6-cockle. [ME. co&z//e, 
a. F. cogeille (OF. also coktHe) shell, = It. coc- 
chiglia cockle-shell :—L. type *cocchilia, *cocguilia, 
by-form of conchylia, pl. of conchylinum (congui- 
“inwm ina Gloss.), a. Gr. woyxbaAcoy small kind of 
mussel or cockle, dim. of xoyyvAn = Koyxn (Whence 
L. concha and by-form *eocca) mussel or (per- 
haps) cockle. With the English shifting of the 
stress, cohi//e has become cockle, like gentille, 


gentle, ertc.J 


1. The English name of bivalve molluscs of 
the genus Cardium, esp. C. editle, common on 
sandy coasts, and much usec for food. (Formerly 
applied more vagucly, including other bivalves.) 

[1393 Lanxot. P. PLC. x. 95 A ferthyng-worth of muscles 
.. oper so fele Cockes (1gt4 ¢. A/S. cokcles.]  ¢ 1420 [see 
CockLe-suete i). ¢1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 642/23 
Hee conca, cochille, 1430 Lype. AIS. Soe. Antig. 134. 
3 ‘Halliw.1 As the cockille with hevenly dew so clene 
Of kynde engendreth white perlis rounde. ¢ 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 86 Cocle, fysche [1499 cokyil], coclea, 1481-90 
Howard Househ. Bks. (1844) 21 Veem, coakelles. — 1§30 
Patsor. 206/2 Coccle fysshe, coguitle. 1577-87 Hounxsiep 
Chron, VN. 1192/1 Frenchmen came foorth of Leith to 
gather cockles on thesands. 1620 VENNER Via Kecta iv. 79 
Cockles are not so noysome as Muskles, 1772-84 Cook 
Voy, (1790) I. 209 He found some cockles so larze, that 
one of them was more than sufficient for two men. 1806 
Gazetteer Scot, (ed. 2) 156 At one place is an extensive 
bed of the finest cockles. 1855 Kincstey Glaneus 64 The 
huge mahogany cockles as big as a child’s two fists. 1867 
Lovett Edible Brit. Mollusca 29 In the Hebrides .. is a 
Afya, there called the cockle. a8 

‘ 


COCKLE. 


2. The shell of this molluse; often, a single 
valve of the shell; =: CockLe-sur.L. Formerly 
applied (like F, cogui//e) to any bivalve shell, esp. 
that of the scallop. 

t Order of the cockle (F. ordre de la coguilie): the 
order of St. Michael instituted by Louis XI of France, so 
called from the gold scallop-shells with which the collar 
of the order was ornamented. 

€1507 Fustes of Bay & Funein Haz. LP. Po Weary A 
cognysaunce..of a wite cocle. 1517 Ld. Treas. Ace, Scot. 
in Pitcairn Cri. Trials 1. *265 Yo warne the Lordis to be 
in Edint, at the Coler of Cokkylgcis taking. 1549 Cou. 
Scot. xvii. (1872) 148 The kyng of France makkis the ordour 
of the cokkil. a1g7z Knox Hist, Refi Wks. 1846 I. 217 
Hundley, Ergyle, and_Anguss, was lykwiese maid Knyghtis 
ofthe Cockill. 1596 Staxs. Fag. Shr. iv. tii. 66 Why ‘tis a 
cockle or a walnut-shell. 1807 Crasse Par. Ree. ut. 318 
Cockles blanch'd and pebbles neatly spread, Form‘d shining 
borders for the larkspurs’ bed. a 1845 Barnam /xgol. Leg., 
St. Gengulphus vi, Cockle on hal, and staff in hand. 


3. ta. A small shallow vessel resembling a 
eockle-shell ; a saucer or the like. Oés. 


1648 Hexuam Dutch Dict, Eeu boter-stande, a wodden 
Platter or Cocle for Milke to stand in, 


b. A small shallow boat ; ef. CocKLE-SHELL 3. 

1868 Lossinc //ucson 308 Two or three duck-hunters, in 
their little cockles. 

4. A small shell-like confection of sugar and 
flour, having a printed motto or couplet rolled up 
inside. (0..S. local.) ? Obs. 

185: Hawrttorsne Ywice-told T. 1. viii. 149 And those 
little cockles, or whatever they are called, much prized by 
children for their sweetness, and more for their mottoes. 
1890 Correspt. fr. Satem, Mass., ‘Little cockles* were in 
white, pink, and buff... We always had them at our children’s 
parties and had great fun in reading the mottoes alond. 

5. Cockles of the heart. used in eonnexion with 
to rejoice, delight, cte.; also in modern use’ fo 
warm the cockles of one's heart. 

For derivation cf. quot.1669. Others have sought its origin 
in L. corendran dim, of cer heart. (Latham conjectured ‘the 
most probable explanation lics (1) in the likeness of a heart 
to a cockleshell; the base of the former being compared to 
the hinge of the latter; 12 in the zoological name for the 
cockle being Cardinm, from the Greck xapdca = heart ‘.) 

[1669 R. Lower /ract. de Corde 23 Fibra quidem spirali 
suoambilu helicem sive cochleam satis aple referunt.) 1671 
Eacnaro Olsere. Anusio. Enquiry, This contrivance of his 
(lid inwardly rejoice the cockles ofhis heart. 1739 R. Bunt 
tr, Dedehindus’ Grobianus 110 O! how you'd please the 
Cockles of my Heart. 1792 Scotr Let. 30 Sept. in Lock. 
hart, An expedition..which would have delighted the very 
cockles of your heart. 1821 — Aenilw. xix, What! shail 
we not... warm the cockles of our ancient kindness. 1828 
Soutney Let/. (1856: TV. 99 Mycockles are comforted when- 
ever T enter the door, 1858 Darwin in Life o Lett. (1888) 
VE. 112, I have just had the innermost cockles of my heart 
rejoiced by a letter from Lyell. 


6. Cf. Hor cock.rs, 
1844 tr, Eugene Sue's Myst. Paris um. vii, When he placed 


his hands on a table, he seemed..to play a game of : 


cockles. é 

7. attrib. and Comd., as cockle family, kind, 
tribe; cockle-boat. a sinall boat (cf. 3 b, and 
Cock-noat ; cockle-garden, an enclosed part of 
the eoast, where eockles are bred for economie 
purposes; cockle-gathcrer, one who gathers 
coekles for food, ete.; cockle-hat, a hat with a 
‘cockle’ or seallop-shell stuek in it, worn by pil- 
grims, as a sign of their having been at the shrine 
of St. James of Compostella in Spain; tcockle- 
pan (ef. 3), ?a shallow pan used on the kitehen 
lire; cockle-pond, a shallow pond in which 
cockles are bred; cockle-rake (sce qnot.); cockle- 
sauce (ef. oyster-sauce); + cockle-strewer, the 
person who strewed a pall-mall ground with 
powdered cockle-shells (cf. Pepys, 13 May 1663); 
cockle-wife, a woman who gathers cockles for 
sale. See also CocKLE-SHELL. 

16a2 Firetcuer Wowman's Prize uw. vi, This pink, this 
painted foist, this *cockle-boat, To hang her fights out, and 
defy me. friends, A well-known man of wart 1841-71 T. 
K, Jones Anim. Kingd. ied. 4) 544 The *Cockle-family 
(Cardiacea’. 1882 Standard 26 Sept. 2/2 Cockles are culti- 
vated at Starcross, where there are ‘*cockle gardens’, 
1867 Loven Edible Brit. Mollusca 28 How quickly an 
expert “cockle-gatherer will fill his basket. 2a 1600 Friar 
of Orders Gray in Percy Hay « I. 1. xviii, O by his 
*cockle-hat, and staff, And by his sandal shoone. 1834 
Str FL B. Hean Sudéles Bruunen 308 The aged man.. 
took the cockle hat, and seized ..the light long pilgrim’s 
slaff, 1563 Wells & lav. N.C. (1835) 209 A cressett, a 
*cockell pann, a lalen ladle. 1569 Richmond, Wills (1853) 
219, Ij_rostinge ireons, a kokle pane, a pair tonngs. 1885 
Laoy Brassey 7'e 7'rades 215 To pass the mangrove. 
swainps or “cockle-ponds. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, 
13 "Cockle Rake used .. in gathering Cockles, Clams, etc. 
1769 Mrs. Rarrauo Eng. /ousekpr. (17781 35 Serve them 
(haddocks] up .. with plain melted butter, or *cockle sauce. 
18.. London, its Celebrated Char. 1, 138 (Lovell) 5 The 
person who had the care of grounds was called the ‘ King’s 
Cockle Strewer’, 1884 Lovett Ldible Brit. Mollusca 8 
*Cockle-wives scraping for cockles, the scraper being made 
from an old reaping-hook. 

{ See also CocnLe. 

Cockle, 54.3 [Goes with CockLEv.! (which 
has uot yet been found as early).] An uneven 
place, pucker, or bulge on what ought to be a flat 
surface, as a piece of cloth, a sheet of glass, ete. 


574 


1saz (see Cocxty'}|, 1530 Parser. 206/2 Cokell of the 
clothe, sev de drap. a 1853 Lixniev in Gardener's Chron., 
What the manufacturers call ‘cockles’, producing that 
uneven puckering appearance which is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of sheet glass. Of these cockles some are circular, 
1885 Yorkshire Newspr. (Local terms of woollen manuf.’, 
Cockles, imperfections in cloth. 

+ Cockle, 54.4 Obs. [app. f. Fr. coguzéle shell, 
or L, coclea snail, spiral, winding sett] 

1. A eurl, ringlet. 

1608 Syivester Du Bartas i. iv. tv. (2641) 228/1 Instantly 
she sped ‘lo curl the Cockles of her new-bought head. 

2. Cockle-stairs, winding stairs. (Cf. Ital. scale 
a chiocctola.] 

1624 Wotton Archit. (1672) 37 There are likewise Spiral, 
or Cockle Stairs, either Circular, or Oval. 1715 Leoni 
Palladio’s Archit. (1742) 1. 35 Winding Stairs, which are 
also call’d Cockle-Stairs, 

Cockle, s4.5 Also coakle, cokle. [Derivation 
uncertain: possibly ad, 16th c. Du. Adhe/, kaeckel, 
hichel: cf. kaeckel-oven ‘fornax figulina’, Aaeckel- 
stove ‘hypocaustuin ftgulinum, tepidarium lateri- 
tium’ (Kilian); ate, kachelen, ‘les tuiles d’vn 
poale’, Aakelstoue, kachelouen ‘poale ou estuves 
faiet de tuille’ (Plantin) ; the Du. word is ad. Ger. 
£achel, earthen vessel, stove-tile, ete.] 

1. The fire-ehamber or furnace of a hop or malt 
kiln. Also called cockle oast. 

1688 R. Hoime Armoury iu. 1035/1 A Cockle.. the place 
where the Fire is made to dry the Malt. 1743 Lond. 4 
Country Brew. ww. (ed. 2) 257 The finest Way of drying 
Malts .. is to do it in a Cockle-Oast-Kiln. 1 RaW: 
Dickson Pract. Agric. Il. 243 Where ..a cockle oast is 
made use of, sea coal is mostly employed. 

2. A kind of stove for heating apartments, also 
called eockle-stove. The name is at present 
given to a large stove furnished with projections or 
‘gills’ to give inereased radiating power, and 
gencrally placed in a specially constructed air- 
vault in the basement. 

1974 Buacpen Heated Roow in Phil. Trans. LXV. 116 
An_oblong-square room .. heated by: a round stove, or 
cockle, of cast tron, with a tube for the smoke. 1833 J. 
Ilottann Manuf Metal (Cabinet Cycl.) 11. 178 Churches 
«and other large buildings are now commonly heated hy 
means of acockle, [1836 S. Laine Resid. Norweay 313 The 
most expensive article in every room is the stove or kakle- 
oven, which although only of cast tron, and very rudely 
formed, costs about 20dollars.] 1842-76 Gwint Arch. § 3053 
The high temperature stoves, such as the cokles .. consist 
of large metal plates or surfaces of brick or stone. 1845 W. 
Bersan arming & Pentel. V1. 207 The next step was to 
place the cockle, or kakle, as Mr. Laing writes it, in a 
separate chamber. : 

b. Sometimes ae to ‘ the body or fireplace 
of an air stove’, and to ‘the hemispherical dome 
on the erown of a heating furnaee’. 

1810 R. Bucnanan Econ, Fel 242 All kinds of stoves are 
more or less dangerous, and .. particularly so, when the 
coukle or pan cracks or is burnt out..The coakles, in any 
situations, soon fail in some part. 1844 C. Hoon HWarning 
Buildings 220 This case or cockle is enclosed in another 
case of brick or stone placed so as to allow a space of three 
or four inches or more between them. 1899 /ézd, (ed. 5) 224 
Another form of the cockle-stove..consists of a cast iron 
cockle, on the outer side of which are a great number of 
projecting plates. 

+Cockle, 54.6 Os. A miner's name for the 
mineral Blaek Tourmaline. 

1761 Da Costa Jeurmadin in Atl Traus. LI. 446 The 
miners of Germany vulgarly call them Schirl, and some- 
times our English miners name them Cockle and Call. ue 
Cronsted?'s Min. 1. 148 A deep green cockle-spar. /4rd. 1, 
202 Schdrls or cockles. 

Cockle, 54.7 [perh. transferred from CocKLE sé,1 
the grains being coinpared to the black seeds.) A 
disease of wheat produced by a nematold worm 
(Tylenchus tritici), whereby the grains beeome 
black and deformed like pepper-eorns, 

1862 Cuanpers Lacycl, Ear-cockles, 1867 J. Hoae 
Aficrose. \. iii. 572 In the ears of wheat affected with the 
blight termed the cock/e. . 

[Cockle, explained as ‘a little me cock 
(o6s,)’: an error in Johnson founded on a mis- 
print of cocke ; corrected by Todd, but nevertheless 
repeated by later compilers.] 

+Cockle, ¢. Oés. [perth. attrib, use of CockLE 
$6.2] Whimsical. Henee Cockle-brained, -headed, 


1708 Motteux Radelais w. Ixvi. (2737) 272 May a million 
of... Devils anatomize thy Cockle brain. 1818 Scott Ad 
Roy xxi, e's crack-brained and cockle-headed. 


Cockle (kgk’l), v.! [cf Fr. cegutiler to form 
coguilles i.e. inflated elevations or blisters on the 
erust of bread. Cotgrave re 1) has cogusller 
... to fashion anything like a shell; also recogui/ler 
to wriggle, writhe, turn into itself...like a gold or 
silver thread where it is broken; recoguilier un 
Hrvre,torumple or turn up the leaves of (a book). 
But if this is the souree, the word must have sub- 
sequently taken up other associatlons in English.] 

In senses 1 and 2, now chiefly ¢ecin. or dial, 

1. intr. Of cloth, paper, or the like: To bulge 
out in parts so as to present an uneven, wrinkled, 
or creased surface; to go into rucks, to pucker. 

1552-1691 [see Cocxninc vf/. sb.!] 1599 Haxnuvr Voy. 


COCKLE-SHELL. 


II. 1» 162 The sorting together of Wools of seuerall 
natures, some of nature to shrinke, some to hold out, 
which causeth cloth to cockle and lie vneuen. x91 
Swirt Frnt. to Stella 23 Oct., They said that English 
silk would cockle. 1873 H. Srencer Stud. Sociol. xi. 270 
This wrought-iron pee is not quite flat: it sticks up a 
little here towards the left—‘cockles* as we say. 18977 N. 

W, Lincolush, Gloss., Cockle-up, to ditster, expand irregu- 
larly, curl up as paper does when wetted. 1888 Sheffield 
Gloss., Cockle, to wrinkle, Said of woollen goods when 
they have been rained upon. : 

2. frans. To cause to pucker, to wrinkle, erease. 

1691 T. H{are] Acc. New Jnvent. 94 It.. helps to crack 
and cockle the thinner parts. 1808 Ann. Reg. 1806. 442 
Which book is bent and cockled up, evidently appearing to 
have been soaked through by the wet, 

3. intr. To rise into short tumbling waves: see 
CockLine ppl. a. 2. [This sense is of doubtful 
origin: it approaches also the next word.] 

Cockle, v.- dial, ([Kelated to CoccLe v. and 
to COCKER v.* ; probably onomatopceic and imme- 
diately associated with cogg/e, jogg/e. But in its use, 
there is also sometimes association with the un- 
steady equilibrium of a eockle-shell or of a cockle- 
shell boat on the water. Cf. Cockiy 2, and Se. 
cockle-cooltt, having loose ankle-joints.] 

To oscillate unsteadily, as a round stone when 
stepped on, or a boat when peaple stand up in it. 

1781 Elutton Tour Caves (E. D. S. 1873), Cockle, to be 
unsteady and easily shaken down, 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. 
1876 flolderness Gloss., Cockle, to shake through standing 
insecurely. ‘It'll cockle ower.’ (Also in South of Scotl.) 

+ Cockle, v.32 Oés. [Has the form and sense 
of a diminutive or iterative of Cock v.5, or of 
Cock sb.1; ef. fondle, ete., and see CocKER v.! 
But ef. 16th e. Du. 4oke/en, kenkelen ‘to nourish 
or cherish in the kitehen’ (Kilian).] =Cocker v,! 

1870 Levins i 159/20 Tocockle, cherish, tndudgere. 
1579 Twvxe, Phisiche agst. Fortune u. xiii. 218b, The hard- 
nesse of a father is many tymes profitable for the sonne: 
cocklyng is alwayes to be condemned. See also Cotcrene. 

Cocklebone, obs. f. CockaL- BONE. 

Cockle-bread. Also in mod. dial. cockeldy-, 
cockelty-. (Origin uncertain: ef. CockLE v.2, 
and its derivative eockly, cock/ety moving unsteadily 
toandfro.] In Moulsing of cockle (cocklety) bread: 


see quot. from Aubrey below. 

1s9s Peete Old tives’ Tale Wks, (Reldg.) 454/1 Stroke 
ine smooth, and comb my head And thou shalt ine some 
cockell-bread. 1641 Brome Yorlall Crew u. Wks. 1873 
Il]. 371 That were wont tosee my Ghossips. .mould Cockle 
Bread daunce clutterdepouch, and Hannykin booby; 
binde barrels; or do any thing before him, and he would 
laugh at us, a 1652 — Covent Garden w.i. Whs. II. 69 A 
great Separatist, that is now writing a book against playing 
at Barlibreak, moulding of Cocklebread, and such like pro- 

hane exercises. 1682 tr. Sedden's Eng. Faunus Author's 

ref., Snotty-nosed Fellows and Clowns, that feed upon 
cockle bread. a1697 Auprey in Thoms Anecd. & Tradit. 
94 Voung wenches fave a wanton sport which they call 
moulding of cockle-bread, viz. they get upon a table-board, 
and then gather up their knees and their coates with their 
hands as high as theycan, and then they wabble to and fro, 
as if they were kneading of dowgh, and say these words, 
viz. My dame is sick and gonne to bed, And I'le go mould 
be Cockle-bread. 1847-78 in Hatuwett. 

‘ariant forms of the sport and of the rime are given in 
Sheffield Gloss. 1888 (from Hunter) and in MAithy Gloss. 
1876. «Bread so kneaded seems to have been actually nsed 
as alove-charm. See Thoms Anecd, §& Tradit. 94-6.) 

Cockled (kgk’ld), a. [f. CockLe 4.2] 

1, Furnished with a shell. 

1588 Suaxs. ZL. L. L. 1. iti. 338 More soft and sensible, 
Then are the tender hornes of Cockled Snayles. 

2. Made ill by eating cockles. co//og. 

Cockled (kek'ld), pp/. a. [f. Cockie v1 + 

-ED1,] Bulged or puckered into ‘ cockles'. 
1714 Gav Trivia 1. 46 And show'rs soon drench the Cam- 
let's cockled Grain. 1857 Fraser's Mag. LVI. 603 The 
smooth crisp curves... becoine cockled, flatted, and desiroyed. 
1883 Almondbury & liuddersf. Gloss., Cockled, said of 
worsted cloth which has gone into lumps. 

Cockle-demois, 54. 7/, Oés. 

(It has been suggested that the meaning is shells of some 
kind representing money.) 

1613 Cuarnan Sfaske Jans of Crt. 2 A Mocke-Maske of 
Baboons, attir'd like fantasticall Travailers. .casting Cockle- 
demois abont, in courteste by way of lardges. 

Cockleloft: sce Cock-Lort. 

Cockle.oast: see CockKLe 56.5 5. 

Cockler ikeklor). [f Cocke 56.2 +-Er.) Oue 
who eolleets coekles (the shell-fish). 

1 Gray Wks. 1827) 304 A brother of the trade, a 
cockler, as he styled him, 1861 Wrnter Soc. Sees 418 He 
sees the ‘cocklers* busy among the briny pools. 1865 Pad! 
Afall G.15 Aug. 3/2 Cocklers go out bare-legged. 

Cockle-shell (kek lifel). See Cockre 54.2 

I. The shell of the coekle; usually, a single 
valve of the shell. Formerly applied much more 
generally, including ¢.g. the scallop-shell worn by 
pilgrims to St. James of Compostella. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 904 With cokille shelles brente, 
31530 Parsor. 206 2 Cokell shell, cogwille. a 1631 Drayton 
Noah's Flood (R.), The ark .. doth so excell That ship, as 
that ship doth a cockle-shell. a1zir Ken //ymnar. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 I]. 72 They might more easily contatn In Cockle- 
shell the whole Atlantick Main. 19747 Westev Prim. 
Physic (1762) 104 A pound of fresh calcined Cockle Shells. 
1958 R. Brookes Gen. Pract. Physic (ed. 3) 11. 8-Let the 


COCKLESS, 


atient..drink ., Oister or Cockle-shell Lime-Water, 1877 

Laces Pref. to Ca.cton's Dict. ix, Wearers of the Cockle- 
shell, the emblems of a pulses to Compostella, 1884 
Lovett £dible Brit. Mollusca 44 Cockle-shells are used as 
cultch for the oyster spat to adbere to, ,, The great advantage 
of cockle-shells cultch is, etc. 

+b. A spiral gastropod shell. [F. cogztl/e.] 

1538 Leann /#iz. 1. 55 Writhen about with Degrees like 
Turninges of Cokilshilles, to cui to the Top. 

2. An imitation of a cockle or scallop-shcll, ¢.g. 


in the collar of the order of St. Michael. 

1488 in Tytler /fst. Scot. (18641 IL. 393 A collar of cok- 
kilschellis contenand xxiiii schellis of nae 

3. A small frail boat or vessel. Also attrid. 

{Cf 1631 in 1.] 1829 Blackw. Afag. XXVI. In a bit 
cockle-shell o' an open boat. 1836 W. Irvine storia 1. 
2go Floating for thousands of miles in a cockle shell, down 
a turbulent stream. 1876 Miss Brapvon 7, Haggard’s 
Dan. 1.1g None but a madman would sail in yon cockle- 
shell with a gale coming. 

+4. nonce-wd. Shallowness, unsteadincss, Obs. 

qr Suartess. Charac, (2737) ILI. 160 We shall find the 
ridicule rising full as strongly against the professors of the 
higher as the lower kind. Sckleshell abounds with each. 

Jence Cockle-shelled a., adorned with a cockle- 
shell; having a cockle-shell as a badge. 

1635 R. N. Camden's Hist. Eliz, 1. 66 The Ensignes of the 
Cockle-shelled Order of Saint Michael. 

Co'ckless, z. Without a cock or cocks. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. 279 A couple of cockless bens. 

Cockle-stairs; see COcKLE sé,4 2. 

+Cockle-stone. Oés. App. = CocGLE-sToNE. 

1589 Greene fl rcadia (1616) 38 Walking to the shore. .to 
vather Cockle and pebble stones, as children are wont. 
16g2 Rav Dissol. World 130, | have myself observed some 
Cockle-stones to have seemingly different impressions or 
striz upon the same superficies. 

Cockle-stove : sce CocKLE s0.5 2, 

Cocklet! (kpklet). [f. Cock 53.2 +-LEr,] 
small cock (of hay, etc.). 

1834 Brit. 1/nsb. 1, 490 The grass. .should then be gathered 
.. with forks, into small ‘cocklets’ or ‘foot-cocks'. 1876 
Rosinsox Whitby Gloss., Cocklets, small haycocks. 

Corcklet,? nonce-wad, [f, Cock sd.4+-Ler.] A 
little cock, a cock chick. 

184s Kinestey Lett. & Wem, 1. 137 


A 


F t Make the world my 
cockpit, wherein main after main of cocklets, the ‘shell’ 
alas! ‘scarce off their heads’, come forth to slay and be 
stain mutually, 

+ Cocklicrane. Ods. Urquhart’s rendcring of 
F, cogeigrue ( grue=cranc), a fictitious animal. 

1653 Urqunarr Radelais 1. xlix, His kingdom should 
be restored to him at the coming of the Cocklicranes, which 
she called Cognecigrues, Ibid. 11, xi, When they did eat 
without disdaining the cocklicranes. 

Cock-light. da/. [f. Cock sé.1+Licnt.] a. 
Morning dawn, cock-crowing. b. Evening twi- 
light, the time when cocks go to roost. 

1612 Tivo Noble Kinsmen ww. i, 1 must lose my maiden- 
head by cock-light. 1746 Exmoor aa 1.(E. D.S.1 36 
He'll meet tha in the Vuzzy-park Coander by Cockleert, or 
avore, 1855 Whitby Gloss., Cocklight, the dawn of day, 
cock-crowing, ‘We are out 0’ bed by cock leet, and work 
till sundown.’ 1888 Ecwortny IW. Somerset Word.dh., 
Cock-light, evening twilight, 

Co-ckling, sé. [f. Cock s6.1+-Lixc.] A young 
cock; acockerel, Also fg. 

1580 Sipxey 4 rcadta u. (1622) 225 These coklings cockred 
we bewaile too late. 1870 Pall Mall G.15 Aug. 11 ‘The 
young cocklings immaturely and prematurely imitating the 
crow of their seniors. 

Cockling (kgklin), 74/. 5.1 dial. [f. CockLE 
vAi+-InGl.} The action of becoming, or con- 
dition of being, puckered or wrinkled. 

1952 Act 5 § 6 Edi, VI, c. 6 § 1 Cockeling, bandoning, 
and divers other Great and notable Faults. 1691 ‘T. H[ALe] 
Ace. New frvent. 111 Occasioned by cockling and rising of 
the Lead into a ridge. 1803 Afonth. Afag. XV. 8 He men- 
tions the word secogutllement..the old word cockling or 
covkling up..is an exact translation. @1853 Lixpiey in 
Gardener's Chron., Its [glass’s] thickness 1s so variable 
from the effects of cockling. m 
_t Cockling, 2%. 53.2 Obs. Cockering, pamper- 
ing: see COCKLE v.3 

Cockling, vé/. 56.3 [£ Cockie 33.2 + -1nG1,] 
Gathering cockles. 

1790 Mrs. Wueerer Westmrld, Dial, (1821) 12, 1 doant 
like cocklin, 1865 Pad! Mall G. 15 Aug, 3/2 When I came 
to tbe cockling-place. 1870 /bid. 4 Jan.8 A business largely 
followed on the coast of Lancashire, called ‘ cockling’. 

Cockling, ///. a. [f. Cocke v,1, 2+-1Nc 2] 

1, That cockles or puckers. 

1601 Act 43 Eifz, c. 10 The same Clothes..are found to 
shrinke, rewey, pursey, squally, cockling. 

Of the sea: Breaking into short irregular 
waves, tumbling, ‘ chopping’. 

31628 Dicpy Voy. Afedit. (1868) 75 Verie foule weather, 
variable windes, and a growne cockling sea, the waues 
meeting from all sides. 1699 Dampier Voy, II. mv. (R.), In 
this passage between the said islands we find strange ripling 
and cockling seas, ready to leap on the ship's deck. 1773 
Hawxeswortn Voy. II]. 650 There run a short cockling sea 
which must very soon have bulged the ship if she had 
strucke, 1793 SNEATON roe ed ZL. § 288 There was such 
a cockling sea. 1847-8 H. Miner First Lepr. v. (1857) 63 
For acres together they present tbe phenomenon of a cock» 
ling sea of gardens—a rural Bay of Biscay agitated by 
aground swell, 

+3. Uneven, rising and falling; or, perhaps, un- 
steady, coggly, cockly. Ods. 


575 


i7tr E. Waro Qeéz. I. 103 And on the Cockling dirty 
Stones Drop'd down upon his Marrow-Bones. 

+Cockloche. Oés. ?s/ang. Also cocoloch, 
cockoloach, -loch, [The F’. cogeeluche ‘hood’, 
‘person who is all the vogue’, corresponds in 
form, but app. was ucyer uscd with the sense of 
the Eng. word, Nares thonght it prohably the 
same as cockroach; hut of this there is no evidence.] 
A term of reproach or contempt: A mean fellow; 
“a silly coxcomb’, 

cx6rr Beaum. & Fr. 4 Plays, Trinmph Hon, i, 1 will 
rather..draw my sword of fate on a peasant, a besognio, a 
cocoloch. 1628 Snirtey Witty Fair One u.ii, A couple of 
cockloches! 1641 Barthol. faire 4 Hocus Pocus .. shew- 
ing his art of Lezerdemaine, to the admiration and astou- 
ishment of a company of cockoloaches, 1863 Sata Café. 
Dang. 1. i. 8 Were Ia cockoloch, I might grudge that 
snipping off. .of a fortnight from an Old Man’s life. 

Cock-loft. [Origin doubtful: a corresponding 
Scotch name 4en-/oft for a loft over a barn, etc., 
into which fowls ascend by a ‘hen-ladder’, sug- 
gests that the derivation is from the fowl. But it is 
not impossible that cock has some fig. or transferred 
sense. Antony 4 Wood wrote it coch/e-/oft.] 

A small upper loft ; a small apartment under the 
very ridge of the roof to which the access is usually 
by a ladder; ‘the room over the garret ’ (J.). 

1589 in Wadley Sréstod Wills (1886) 259 A spruce chest 
web ys in the Cocklofte. 1§9: Percvvati Sp. Dict., Desvan 
de casa, a garret or cockloft, sofarfmm. 1640-4 Owner 
O'Coxatty frish Conspir. in Rushw. ¢fist. Cold. ur. (1692) 
I. 400 In the end, the Sheriffs of the City..found him hid. 
den in a Cock-loft, in an obscure House. «@ 1661 Honvypay 
Fuvenal 56 'Vhe cock-lofis of mean mens houses, to which 
they usually ascended by a ladder. «1672 Woop Life 


(1848) 33 His Chamber, which was a cockleloft over the | 


common gate of that college. 1673 — in Pref lth. O.von. 
(18231 p. Ixsiii, | was so great a lover of antiquities that I 
loved to live in an old cockleloft rather than ina spacious 
chamber. 1751 Jounson Navrdé. No. 117 213 Vou some- 
times quit the garret, and ascend into the cock-loft. 1865 
Sat. Kev. 8 July 48/1 The notion of a prince having to 
climb into a cocklott approaches the tragic. 

Jig. 667 H. More Div. Dial. iv. § 2g Cuphophron has 
been so mewed up in his Philosophical and Metaphysical 
Cock-loft. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. viii. (1737) 32 Un- 
nestle the Angels from their Cockloft. 1859 Grex. P. 
Tuomrsox Audi Ad. 11. Ixxxii. 42 The right..of every 
man to view the past from his own cock-loft. 

Cock Lorel, cock.e) lorel: see LoreL. 

Cockly (kg'kli', @.1 Now dia’. [f Cocke 7.1 
(or $6.5) + -¥.] Full of cockles, rucks, or wrinkles, 
puckered. 

1s22 Sxetton IWhy nat te Court 285 Nat worth a cockly 
fose. 1652 ict 5 4 6 Edi. V1, c.6 § 40 Clothes. .cockely, 
pursy, bandy, squally or rowy, or evil burled. 1750 
Miss Tacsot in Lett. ii/1ss Carter, etc, (1809) 1. 216 Do not 
make it rowy, or cockly, 1885 Vorksh. Newspaper, A 
“cockley' place is either because of another quality of weft 
being inadvertently put in, or it is owing to the warp not 
being properly arranged on the ‘ beam‘. 

Cockly, z.2 dai. Also cocklety. [f Cock. 
v.%; ef. the nearly synonymous cockery, and cogedy.] 
Unsteady on its hase, moving from side to side like 
an unsteady stone or hoat. 

1863 Atkinson Provinc, Danby. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss, 
Cocklety and Cockley, unsteady ; also in Glossaries of Cx. 
berland, Whithy, Llolderness, and (cocklety) #H. uddersfickd, 
Sheffield. Also in South of Scotl. 

Co'ck-master. One who rears game-cocks. 

1610 Housed. Ord. 334 The names of the Prince's Highnes 
servants, etc... John Beast, cockemaster. 1700 J. Brome 
Trav. i. (1707) 97, The Inhabitants are .. great Cock Mas- 
ters .. for which Titate fierce Creatures they make frequent 
Matches. a 1704 L’Estrance (J.), A Cockmaster bought a 
partridge and turned it among the fighting cocks. 


+Co'ck-match, Ods. A cock-fighting match. 

1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1484/4 The Masters of His Majesties 
Cockpit .. intending to begin the Cock: Match on the 15th 
of March. 1759 B. Martin Nat, Hist. Eng. U1. 385 Cock- 
matches are the frequent Diversion. 1814 Scott War. 
xviii, Who had spent his heirship and moveables like a 
gentleman, at cock-matches, bull-baitings, horse-races. 


+Co'ck-mate. Oés. [?f. Cock! 22+ MarE.] 
A ‘chief friend’, familiar, intimate. 

1679 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 60 Euphues was .. suspectin 
that which in deede was true, that Philautus was corriual 
with him, and cocke-mate with Lucilla, /dfd. 145 Children 
..must be curteous in their behauiour, lowly in their 
speach, not disdayning their cockmates or reframing their 
company. /ééd. 146 Whether that those are to bee ad- 
mytted as cockemates with children whiche loue them en- 
tirely, or whether they be to be banished from them. 

Co'ck-me‘tal. [f. Cock sd.1] A soft alloy con- 
sisting of two parts of copper and one of lead, used 
esp. for cocks or taps, whence the name. 

1822 Imison Sct. ree II. 228 Cock metal is made with 
copper alloyed with zine and lead, 1864 Atheneum No. 
1937, 788/1 Casts in cock-metal. 

+ Cocknel, -ell. O¢s. [app. ad. med.L. coco- 
nellus, given in Prontp. Parv. as = cockney; see note 
to the latter word.] 

1, =Cockney 2, 4, 

1870 Levixs Aantp. 55/37 Cocknel, acersa, delicatus. 
{Cf Hutoet, Cockeney, acersa.. molticulus..delicatss.) 
160s Lond, Prodigal x5 (Ialliw. s.v. Cockney’, [Country 
fellow says| A and well sed cocknell, and boe-bell too, 

2. =CockEREL. (perh. a misprint for it.) 

1593 Hourveann Dict, Fr. & Eng., Vn cochet, a cocknell. 


COCKNEY. 


Co'ck-nest. A nest built by a male-bird, as 
by species of wren, and not used for incubation. 

1859 78 Darwin Orty. Sfec. viii. 234 The male wrens 
(Troglodytes) of North America build cock-nests to roosl_in, 
its the males of our kitty-wren. 1860 Ad/ 3. Round No. 

3+ 295+ 

Cockney \kekni', sé./a.) Forms: 4-5 cokenay, 
cokeney, (also kok-’, 5-6 coknay(e, 6 cokney, 
cocknaye, -naie, 6-7 cockeney, cockny’e, -nie, 
7 kockney, 6-cockney. [ME. coken-ty, “ay, app. 
=coken of cocks + ey, ay OE. wz) egg; lit. ‘cocks 
egg’; sce note after 7.] 

i. An egg: the cgg of the common fowl, hen’s 
egg; or perh. oue of the small or misshapen egg> 
oceasionally laid by fowls, still popnlarly called in 
some paits ‘ cocks’ eggs’, in Ger. Aahnencter. Obs. 

1362 Laxct. P. PZ A. vu. 272 And I sigge, bi my soule, 
I haue no salt Bacon, Ne no Cokeneyes, bi Crist, Colopus 
to maken [1377 B. vi. 287 kokeney, 1393 C.1x. 309 Nouht 
acokeney]. 1§62 J. Hevwoon Prov. & Lpigr. (1867) 36 
Men say He that comth every daie, shal] haue a cocknate. 
He that comth now and then, shall haue a fatte hen. But 
I gai noi so muche in comyng seeld when, as a good hens 
fether or a poore eg-shel. «1600 Tourn, Tottenkant 227 
At that fest were thei seruyd in arich aray, Every fyve and 
fyve had a cokeney. [198-1611 FLorio, Cacchered/i, cack- 
lings of hens; also egs (1611_egges', as we say cockunegs. 
Cf. Cock's egg, Cock! 23. In Surrey the saying goes, ‘When 
the cock lays eggs, then the hen lays rashers of bacon’.} 

+2. ‘A child that sucketh long’, ‘a nestle-cock’, 
‘a mother’s darling’; a cockered child, pet, minion ; 
‘achild tenderly brought up’; hence, a squeamish 
or effeminate fellow, ‘a milksop’. Oés. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Reeves 7. 288 When this jape is tald 
another day, I sal be hald a daf, a cokenay [7.”. cokeneye}, 
©1440 Promf. Par. 86 Coknay (v7. cokency), /béd. 281 
Kokeney, cortunius, coconcllus, vel cucunellus (et he duo 
nomina sunt ficta, et derisoric dicta); delictus. 1483 
Cath, singl. 71 A coknay, andro, stammotropis. 153% 
Exvot Gow. 1. xviii, I speake nat this in dispraise of the 
faukons, but of them whiche kepeth them like coknayes. 
1532 Mor: Confut. Tindale Wks. 49/2 As wonld muke vo 
wene that some wer goddes wanton cokneis..1hat what- 
soeuer thei doe nothing coulde displease him. 140 JiveD.. 
tr. Vives’ Instr. Chre Wom. (1592) Cecviij, A common 
Proverbe to cal those widows cockneys, that be ill brought 
up children, 1§73 Tusser usd. (rere) 183 Some cockneles 
with cocking are made verie fooles, fit neither for prentise, 
for plough, nor for schooles. 1580 Barit .4é.C 729 A 
cockney, a childe tenderly brought up, a dearling. .A cock- 
ney, after Saint Augustin, a childe that sucketh long. rg9z 
Nasue P. Peniless¢ 11842118 A young heyre, or cockney, 
thai is his mothers darling, if hee haue playde the waste- 
good at the Innes of the Court, or about London. 1898 
Meres it's Treasury 59b, So many brought up with 
great cockering, as Cockneys bee. 1601 Suans. 7ived, MY. 
Ww.i.15. 1607 Dexner Ants. Conjur. E (Croft, Our cock- 
ering mothers, who for their labour make us to be called 
cockneys. 1630 J. Tavior Hés. 1, 77/1. @ 1661 PULLER 
Worthies, London 11. 196, | meet with a double sense of this 
word Cockeney, some taking it for, i. One coaks'd or cock- 
ered, made a wanton or Nestle-cock of, delicately bred and 
brought up, so that when grown Men or Women, they can 
endure no hardship, nor comport with pains taking. @ 12670 
Hacker Life Abp. Williams 1. go He was counted but a 
Cockney that stood in awe of his rulers. 1783 Aixswortu 
Lat, Dict. (Morel) v, Mammothreptus ..a child sucking 
long, or a child wantonly brought up..a cockney. 

+b. Hence (apparently), Atag of Cockneys: a 
kind of Master of the Revels chosen by the students 
at Lincoln’s Inn on Childermas Day (28 Dec.). Oés. 

118 in ALS. Black Bh of Lincolus Inn 111. 87a (9 Feb. 
to Hen. VILL, Item that the kynge of cockneys should 
childermas day sytt and have due service..and that he and 
his marechall butler and constable marechall have their 
lawfull and honeste commandements .. and that the said 
kynge of cockneys ne none of his officers medyll neyther in 
the bultry nor in the stuard of erstmas is office. (See 
Dugdale Orig. Furid. 264 ‘Grand Christmasses at Innes of 
Court’.) 

+e. The name of this mock king is perhaps 
referred to in the saw recorded hy Harrison as 
popularly current in the 16th c., and reputed to be 
applied contemptuously to Henry II. 

a 1877 Harrison Lugland 1. xiv. (1877) 1. 266 As for those 
tales that go of..the brag of..[Hugh Bigot] that said in 
contempt of king Henrie the third..‘If I were in my 
castell of Bungeic, Vpon the water of Waueneie, I wold 
not set a button by the king of Cockneie’, I repute them 
but as toies. (Hence taken, niore or less correctly, by 
Camden (Britannia ed. 2, not in 1), Fuller, Ray, etc. 
Fuller uncritically took the words as contemporary with 
Hugh Bigot, whom he further Iced in the reign of 
Henry I]. Later writers have, with as litle ground, as- 
sumed Cocknete here to mean London, or the land of Cock. 
algne.j i , . 

+d. Sometimes applied to a squeamish, over- 
nice, wanton, or affected woman, Oés. (Cf. 1398 
attrtb, in 5,) z 

1605 SHaxs. Leary u, iv. 123 Cry to it Nunckle, as the 
Cockney did to the Eeles, when she put ‘em i'th' Paste 
aliue, sbe knapt ’em o’th’ coxcombs with a sticke, and cryed 
downe wantons, downe. 1611 Coror., Coguine, a begger 
woman} also a cokney, simperdecockit, nice thing. 

+3. A derisive appellation for a townsman, as 
the type of effeminacy, in contrast to the hardier 


inhahitants of the country. Ods. 

(agar Waitinton Vedg. 39 This cokneys and tytyl- 
lynges. .[dedicadé pueri] may abide no sorrow when they 
come to age.. In this great cytees as London, York, 
Pernsy and such ..the children be so nycely and wan- 
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tonly brought up.. that comonly tbey can little good.] 
1594 Prat Fewedd Ho. wi. Chem. Conclus. 11 The Country 
people will go neare to rob all Cocknies of their breakfasts. 
¢ 1600 Day Begg. Bednedl Gr. v. (1881) 108, I think you be 
sib to one of the London Cockneys that ask’t whether Hay- 
cocks were better meat broyl’d or rosted, 1604 ‘7+ Wricut 
Pass. Pref., Sundry of our rurall gentlemen are as well ac- 
quainted with the civill dealing, conversing, and practise of 
Citties, as many Kockneis with the manuring of lands, and 
affayres of the countrey. ¢1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Cockney. .also one ignorant in Country Matters. 3739 R. 
Bute tr. Dedekindus Grobianns 238 A Cockney once did 
for a Clown provide. 1826 Scott IWoodst. xviii, Where 
cockneys or bumpkins are concerned. 


4. spec. One born in the city of London: strictly, 
(according to Minsheu) ‘ one bor within the sound 
of Bow Bells’. Always niore or less contem ptuots 
or bantering, and particularly used to connote the 
characteristics tn which the born Londoner is sup- 


posed to be inferior to other Englishmen. 

1600 Rowcanps Lett. ffum, Blood iv, 65, 1 scorne..To let 
a Bow-bell Cockney put ine downe. 1607 Dekker Westw, 
foe wii, As Frencbmen loue tobe bold, Flemings to be drunke 
. and Irishmen tobe Costermongers, so, Cocknyes (especially 
Shee-Cocknies) loue not Aqua-vite when ‘tis good for them. 
1611 Corcr., Guesfine, a waspish dame; tas our Cochucy 
of London) a nicknaine for a woman of Orleans. 1617 Mis- 
sheu Ductor s.v., A Cocktnevor Cockny, applied only to one 
borne within the sound of Bow-bell. tbat is, within the City 
of London, which tearme came first out of this tale: That 
a Citizens sonne riding witb his father. .into the Country.. 
asked, when he heard a horse neigh, what the horse did 
his father answered, the horse doth neigh; riding farther he 
heard a cocke crow, and said doth the cocke neigh 100? and 
therfore Cockney or Cocknie, by inuersion thus: sucock, 
z incoctus i, raw or ynripe in Country-mens affaires. 1617 
Morvsos f¢in.11. §3 Londiners, and all within the sound 
of Bow-bell, are in reproch called Cocknies, and caters of 
buttered tostes. 1644 Dan O'Newe Let. .Wrg. Ormond 
in Carte Orig. Lett. 1. 52 Obliged to quit Oxford at the ap- 
proach of Essex and Waller with their prodigious number 
of cocknies. 1654 Wnuitrock Zootomia 221 That Synods 
Geography was as ridiculous as a Cockneys ito whom all is 
Barbary beyond Brainford; and Christendome endeth at 
Greenwitch 1803 5. Pecce dnecd. Eng. Lang. 2 Not 
being myse:‘fa Cockney. 1836 Makrvat Widsh. Easy xii, 
Ile was a cockney by birth, fur he had been left at the 
workhouse of St. Mary Axe. 1848 WE. Forster Diary 
16 Apr. in T.W. Reid 2 0883) L224 The yes and the 
Government and all cockneys were so much alarmed. 1850 
Kixestey Adt, Locke i, Lam a cockney among cockneys. 

b. One of the ‘ Cockney school’: sce 6b. 

1826 Blachkiv, Mag. AUX. Pref.16 The nickname [Cockney] 
we gave them, has become a rezularly established word in 
our literature. Lord Byron. .called them by no other title 
than the Cockneys. 1831 Scorr in Blechw. Mag. Feb. 272 
Whigs, Cockneys, Revolutionists, he furiously attack would. 

B. as adj. (orig. atirtd. use of the sd.), 

5. Cockered, petted; effeminate ; squeamish. 

1573 Twyxe cEneid xu L1j, That same Cocknie Phry. 
gian knight. 1583 Srasynersr Anes 1. 1Arb.) 39 Thus 
spake she to cocknye Cupido. féid2. iv. 106 Yf a cockney 
dandiprat heptane Prittye lad Aéneas in my court wan- 
toned. 1598 \MeRes Hit's Treasury 276b, Many Co kney 
and wanton women are often sicke. 1606 R. Crayton in 
Lismore Papers Ser. wt (1887) 1. 102 Yf be ceased not his 
Cockney carriage. 

6. Pertaining to or characteristic of the London 
Cockney. 

1632 Brome Northern Lasse Dram. Persona, Master 
Widgine, a Cockney-Gentleman. 1659 T. Pecke Parnassi 
Puerpf, 60 To boast yourself of Co:kney, you think good ; 
Lest_sont should say, you were of British Bloud. 1776 
G, Camepene Péilos, Xhet. (1801-1. 399 It is an idiom of 
the Cockney language. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Vay. 
Eng. Wks. tL. 13 Men in ecstasies of terror, alternating with 
cockney conceit. 186: Sat. Rev. 2 Feb. 112/2 The West. 
ininster Review. .describes the easy writing and comic lan. 
guage poured fortb by popular writers on great subjects, 
as ‘cockney chatter’, 1876 F. Dovse Grimen's L.§ 54. 
127 The Cockney dialect and the polite English dialect are 
{or were) spoken by diferent, but overlapping strata. 

b. Cockney school: a nickname for a set of 19th 
cent. writers belonging to London, of whom Leigh 
Hunt was taken as the representative. 

3817 Lockuarrt in Blackw. Afag. Oct. 38 (On the Cockney 
School of Poetry) If I may be permitted to have the honour 
of christening it, it may henceforth be referred to by the 
designation of The Cockney School. 1882 Mrs. OvirHant 
Lit. Hist, Eng. I. he At a later period Hazlitt joined this 
literary circle, then Leigh Hunt; and it began to be 
assailed as the * Cockney School *. 

7. Comb., as cockney-bred, -like adj., -land. 

16ar Burton Anat. Afed.t. ii. uu. ii, Overprecise, cockney- 
like, and curious in their observation of meats. 1843 Murs. 
Cartyce Le¢?. 1.221 The only religious meeting I ever saw 
in cockneyland which had not plenty of scoffers, 1884 J. 
Pavn Thicker than Water xvi.127 Who know their own 
metropolis as well as though they bad been cockney-bred. 


[The derivation suggested above satisfies the form: ey, ay 
(at', are regular ME. forms of egg, riming with the same 
words (day, etc.) as cokenay itself; coken genitive pl, is as 
in clerken couettise, P. 'l. B. iv. x19, and in many similar 
instances; the use of the gen. plural is as in Ger. AdAneret, 
fowls’ egg, Aahknenei cocks’ egg. The stress on ay retained 
in verse to 16th c., and supported by Minsheu’s cock ueigh, 
also accords with this composition of the word. 

Of sense 1, the meaning appears to be established by the 
first quot.; the constituents of a Cottor (q.v.) were pre- 
cisely bacon and an cEe. This meaning also completely ex- 
plains the quot. from Fleywood; that from the Tournament 
4s pestis ‘as already suggested by Wright) satirical or 
jocose. The matter appears to be clinched by the quot. 
from Florio for cuckan-egs. To account for the appellation, 
we might suppose coken-ay to be originally a child’s name 
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ay applied in popular or dialect speech to small or mal- 
formed eggs (formerly imagined to be laid by the cock’, it 
is not improbable that this was originally the specific sense 
of cokenay, Theold notion that such eggs produced a ser- 
pent (see Cocxatrtce) is well known; but no trace of tbis 
appears in tbe popular use of cokenay. 

The application of either a child’s word for an egg, or of 
the name of a sinall or mis-shapen egg. as a humorous or de- 
risive appellation for ‘a child sucking long’, a ‘nestle-cock'’, 
a 'milk sop’, obviously explains itself; and the sense. 
development froni 2 onward is clear and certain. A valu- 
able contribution to the history of these senses is made b: 
H.H. S. Croft, in the Glossary to his ed. (1883! of Elyot’s 
Gouernour, 

An apparent parallel is the French word coco ‘a child's 
name for an egg’, also a term of endearnient applied to 
children, and of derision applied to men: mon petit coco, 
guel grand coco! Coco, considered by Littré « deriv. of 
cog, was app. the source of coconedlus \dim. of *coco, cocdnein) 
given in he Promp. Parv., with cuexned/us, as med. L. 
translations of cokenay, and stated to be ‘ficta et derisorie 
dicta’, 'derisorie ficta et inventa’. And coconeddus, in turn, 
appears to be the origin of the r6tbc. Eng. Cockneb, given 
a Ribas as an exact equivalent of cockney, senses 2, 4. On 
F. coco was formed the verb cogueliver 'to dandle, cocker, 
fedle, pamper, make a [cockney or] wanton of (a child:’, 
just as dodo a word like Eng. "by-by‘ or ‘ba-ba’, sung to 
full a child to sleep, gave dodeliner to perform this action. 
It is to be noted also that, from the earliest times, cokenay 2 
was constantly associated with the vb. coder Cocker, both 
in use (See quots. in 2, and in L, and Fr. explanations e. g. 
‘cokeryn, carifoveo; cokenay, mae Promp. Parv., 
"hE coker se mignotte; 1 bring up like a cocknaye ye sig- 
notte’ Palsgr. If cocker was, as it appears to be, a de- 
rivative of coc&, this association was natural and obvious.] 

Hence various nonce-wds., as Co'ckneian g., per- 
taining to, or characteristic of, a cockney. Cock- 
neity, cockney quality. Cockneycality, any- 
thing characteristic of cockneys, a cockneyism. 
Cockneye'se, the speech or ‘dialect’ of cockneys. 
Cockneyess, a female cockney. Co‘ckneyship, 
the condition of a cockney (Aumorously as a title). 
Co-ckniac a., pertaining to cockneys, cockney. 

1842 Fraser's Mag. X XVI. 619 Peculiarities, cockneian 
and congenito-theatrical, 1882 CartyLe in Ceatury Alag. 
XXIV. 28 Mixed rusticity or cockneity. 1834 5 Mrs. Car- 
ivLe Larly Lett. Ritchie}263 Fragments of Haddington, of 
Coinely Bank, of Craigenputtoch interweaved with cockney. 
calities intoa very habitable whole. 1823 Blackw. Mag. X1V, 
gz Stupid French books translated. into stupid Cockne yeze. 
1848 THackeray Ian. Farr vi. (1853) 41 Country dances, 
formed by bouncing cockneys and cockneyesses, 1832 J. 
Witson in Blackw, Mag. XXX1. 954 To disenchant his 
cockneyship out of that audacious dream. 1843 Fraser's 
Mag. XXVIII. 465 ‘The 'ouse,’ as Mrs. Crump would say 
.-in her simple Cockniac dialect. 

+ Cockney, v. Ods. [f. Cocknry sd. (sense 2.) 
rans. To make a ‘cockney’ or petted child of; 
to cocker, pamper, pet. 

1583 Staxvuurst -Enets 1. (Arb.) 40 But Venus .. Too 
woods Idalian thee child nice cocknyed heauing In seat of 
her boosom. 1625 Be. Hate Serm. xxix. (K.', The wise 
justice of the Almighty meant not to cockney us up with 
meere dainties with a loose indulgence. 

Cockneydom, [f. Cockxry sé. +-pom.] 

1. The domain of eockneys (or of the ‘cockney 
school’ of literature); eockneys collectively. 

1830 Black, Mag. XXVIII. 390 The divine right of King 
of Cockneydom. 1854 Vait's Mag. XX1, 332 Voung Cock- 
neydom was a different thing, however, from old Cock- 
neydom, 1871 Carevie in WMrs. Cardyle’s Lett. WI. 88 
Cockneydom unchained. 

2. Cockney influence or characteristics. 

1862 Mes. Spetr Last ears /ud.113 In these days of 
all prevailing cockneydom. r 

Cockneyfy (kp knifsi), v. Also oocknify, [f 
as prec.+-FY.] ¢rans. To imbue with cockncy 
qualities, to render ‘cockney’; s#fr. to become 
‘cockney’. Hence Co‘ckneyfied ff/. a., Co'ck- 


neyfying f//. a. and vd/. sb., Cockneyfica‘tion. 

1B2t Byron Lef. 26 Apr., | think he [Keats] .. was spoilt 
by Cockneyfying..and versifying Tooke’s Pantheon and 
Lempriere’s Dictionary, 1849 Mary Howtrt Let. in Afent, 
Alaric Watts (1884) Il. 5 Of Keats’ other writings I know 
nothing. I fancy them too fantastical, too cockneyfied, 
pardon the ugly word, 187 Cartyte in Afrs. Carlyle’s 
Lett. ILI. 200 In the disastrous, dust-covered, cockneyfying 
parts. 318795 M. Cottins 74, in Garden (1880) IL. v. 176 
The grand old wood was rather cockneyfied.,haunted by 
ponies, donkeys, and canaille, 

Cockneyish (kekni,if), 2. [f Cockney si, + 
-18H.] Savouring of the cockney, 

1819 Blackw, Mag. Oct. 74/1 A balloon .. but there is 
something Cockneyish even in that object. 1870 law. 
tuorne Lng. Note-bks. (1879) 11, 302 My new acquaintance, 
who was very cockneyish. 

Hence Co‘ckneyishly aiv. 

_ 182a Blackw. Afag. X1. 286 To hear (to speak cockney: 
ishly) some God-bless-my-soul-good-sort-of-body say, etc, 

Cockneyism (kpknijiz'm). [fas prec. + -1sM.] 

1. Quality characteristic of a cockney; cockney 
manners, speech, ctc. P 

1828 Blackw. Mag, XXIII. 373 His [Leigh Hunt's] ac- 
count of the meeting is a precious piece of cockneyism. 
1850 L. Hust Autodiog. IIL. xxiii, 187 The charge of Cock. 
neyism frightened the booksellers. 1864 LoweLt Stwady 
Hind. (2886) 104 Men. .had so steeped their brainsin London 
literature as to mistake Cockneyism for European culture. 


2. A cockney characteristic (c.g. in idiom or pro- | 
nnociation). 


for an egg icf. what is said of coco below); but as cocks 
eggs and the equivalent Ger. Aadnencier are at the present 


COCKPIT, 


1866 G. Macponatp Aun, QO. Neighs, xiii. (1878) 254 [He] 
had not caught up many cockneyisms instead. 1867 CA. & 
State Rev. 12 Jan. 31 Exaggerated cockneyisms, 

Cockneyize (keknijaiz), v. [fas prec. + -1ZE.] 

1. frans. To make ‘cockney’, give a cockney 
character to. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 221 He allows Hazlitt... to 
Cockneyize the title of Gifford’s poem into the ‘ Barviad*. 

2. inir. To play or act the cockney; tu use cock- 
ucyisms, 

1821 Slackiv. Afag. 1X. 264 The rest of the translation, 
and how he cockneyized at the expence of Homer. 1839 
Macisy in Fraser’s Mag. XX. 653 The sparks and wits .. 
either Cockneyised in London, or confined themselves to 
the universities. 

Cockodrill(e, obs. form of CrocopiLy. 

Cock-old, ? humorous perversion of CuckoLp. 

1600 J. Laxe Zom Tel-troth 677 Then should no olde 
Cocks, nor uo cocke-olds crow. 

Cockoloach, var. of CockLocue. 

Cockow, obs. f. Cuckoo. 

Cock-paddle. Also -paidle, -peddle, Sc. 
[see quot, 1839; by some, cock appears to be taken 
in sense of ‘male’.] A name of the Common 
Lump-fish, Cycloplerus lumpus. a 

ar672 Wittcecusy De fist. Pisce. w. (1686) 208 The 
Lump or Sea-Owl, Scotis Cock-Paddle. 1684 Sipnatu Scotia 
24 (Jam.) Leoipus Anglorum, nostratibus Cock-Paddle. 
1816 Scotr Anti. xi, ° How much for the bannock-fluke 
and cock-paddle?’ a 1855 G. Jouxston Fishes of Berwicksh. 
tin Varrell', The Cock and Hen Paidle spawn toward the 
end of March and in April. At that season the Hen.. de- 
posits her spawn among the rocks and sea-weed. 1859 
RicHarpsos in Yarrell Brit. Fishes 11.344 The epithet of 
Cock-paidle seems to have originated in the appearance of 
the elevated dorsal ridge, which is enveloped, like the rest 
of the fish, in a thick, tuberculated skin, with some re- 
semblance to the comb of a domestic cock. 

+ Co‘ck-pe:nny. Oé;. A customary payment 
at Shrovetide, formerly made to the schoolmaster 
in certain schools in the north of England. 

Originally applied to defray the expense of cock-fighting 
or cock-throwing. See N. Carlisle, Endowed Grain. Schools 
(1818); also .V. & Q. Feb. 1890. 

1524 (Apr. x) /udenture in N. Carlisle Endowed Gram. 
Schools 1. 677 (Manchester Gram. Sch) Item that every 
Schoolmaster ..shall teach freely .. without any money or 
other rewards taken therefore, as Cock-penny, Victor- 
penny, Potation-penny, or any other whatsoever it be. 
1597 Pidgr. Parnass. ¥. §94 A companie of ragged vicars 
and forlorne schoolemaisters. looking for cockpence in the 
botrome of a pue, 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. I. 562. 1721 
in Picton L'pool Afunic. Rec, (1886) 11. 74 All gratuities 
..such as entrance money, cockpenny, fire money, and 
quarteridge. 1756 Boucuer in Lett. Radeliffe 4 James 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) Pref. 7 My salary [at St. Bees’ School]... 
was {£10 a year; aud entrances and cock-pennies amounted 
to as much nore. 1818 N. Cartiste Gram. Schools 1. 647 
(at Cartmel, Lance.) It is customary for persons of property, 
who have children at the School, to make a compliment 
to the Master at Shrovetide of a sum, called ‘Cock pence’. 
This cannot be demanded of right. /déd. 1. 662 (at Hawéks. 
head, 31870 Wazuitt in Brand's fop. Antig, 1. 42 The 
scholars of Clitheroe Free Grainmar-School have to pay at 
Shrovetide what is called a cock-penny .. supposed to be 
substitute for bringing the animal itself to school, which 
formerly was very common. 

Cockpit (kp'kpit). ~~. 

1. A pit or enclosed arca in which game-cocks 
are set to fight for sport; a place constructed for 
cock-fighting, 

1587 Cuurcnyarp IWorth, Wales (1876) 106 The Moun. 
taynes stand,,In roundnesse such as ita Cock pit were. 
x UARLES Barnabas & B. 27 Ata cockpit [to] leave our 
doubtful fortunes to the mercy of unmerciful contention. 
1719 De For Crusoe 1, 195 A Circle dug in tbe Earth, like a 

cockpit, 1814 W. Scetcuuey (title, The Cocker, containing 
+. a Variety of other useful inforniation for the instruction of 
those who are attendants at the Cock Pit. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Tratts, Race Wks. (Bohn) IL. 30 The animal ferocity 
of the quays and cockpits. 

attrib. 1647 G. Ilucnes Serin, St. Margaret's, Westin, 
26 May, Impious, childish, cockpit counsellors. 1884 /'ad/ 
Mall G, 3 Sept. a/t The cock-pit animus, apt to spring up 
between equal bodies iu different camps. 

+b. ae toa theatre; and to the Pit of a 


theatre. Ods. 

1599 Suaxs. //en. 7’, 1. Prol. 11 Can this Cock-Pit hold 
The vastie fields of France? Or may we cramme Within 
this Woodden O, the very Caskes That did affright the 
Ayre at Agincourt? «1635 L. Dicces in Shaks. Suppi. 1. 
71(N.) Let but Beatrice And Benedict be seen; lo! in a 
trice, The cockpit, galleries, boxes, all are full. é 

te. spec. Lhe Cockpit: (a) name of a theatre in 
London, in 17th ¢., on the site of a cock-pit. Ods. 
* a 1635 L. Dicces in Shaks, Suppl. 1. 71 (N,) On Gods 
name, may the Bull, or Cockpit have Your laine blank verse 
to keep you from the grave. 1660 Perys Diary 11 Oct, 
Mr. Salisbury..took Mr. Creed and me to the Cockpitt to 
sce The Moore of Venice’, which was well done. 1662-3 
1bid. 5 Jan., To the Cockpitt, where we saw ‘ Claracilla’, a 
poor play, done by the King’s house. ae 

+ (4) The name of the block of buildings on or 
near the site of the Cockpit crected by Henry VII 
opposite Whitehall, London, used from the-seven- 
teenth century as government offices; lience put 
familiarly for ‘the Treasury’, and ‘the: Pnvy 
Conncil chambers’. Ods. 

[98 Stow Sure. Lond. 374 (in J. Marshall Anu. Tennis 
65) The saide White hall. On the right hand bee diuers 
fayre Tennis courtes, bowling Allies, and n Cockepis, all 


COCKROACH, 


built by King Henry the eight.] 1649-50 Comsons! Frit. 
2g Feb. in Carlyle Cromwed? 1. 124 Resolved that ‘the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland have the use of the Lodging: 
called the Cockpit. 1659-60 Perys Diary 20 Feb., ¥ 
Lord of Dorset and another.Lord, talking of getting anotber 
place at the Cockpit. 1698 Lutrrett Brief Rel. IV. 
329 The council chamber, treasury, and duke Shrewsbury’s 
offices, are to be at the Cockpitt, till Whitehal be rebuilt, 
171z-R. Orvesar Let. in 3rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Contam. 
App. 276a, Mar.8.. Just now I am told of an odd passage 
happened in Councill at the cockpitt to-night. 1773 Burke 
Let. Sir C. Binghant Wks. 1X. 140 For the sake ot gratify: 
ing the schemes of a transitory Administration of the Cock- 
pit or the Castle. 1830 Grevitte Afem, 22 Nov. (1874) 
II. xii. go He [Brougham] threatened to sit often at the 
Cockpit, in order to check Leach, who, though a good 
judge in his own Court, was good for nothing tn a Court 
of Appeal. 1843 Knicur London V. 291 But to return to 
the Cocca .. This is the part of the Treasury buildings 
which fronts Whitehall. 

2. fig. A place where a contcst is fought out. 

1612 T. Apams Serm., -Gallants Burden (1616) 19 Behold 
lrance made a Cocke-pitte for Massacres by the vnciuill 
ciuill Warres hereof. 1676 Marvett Gen. Councils Wks. 
1875 IV. 117 It seemed like an ecclesiastical cock-pit, and a 
inan might have laid wagers either way. 1858 Murray's 
Hand-Bh, N. Germany 158/1 The part of Belgium through 
which our route lies, has been called the ‘Cock-pit’ of 
Europe. 

3. Naut. The after part of the orlop deck of a 
man-of-war; forming ordinarily the quarters for 
the junior officers, and in action devoted to the 


reception and care of the wounded. 

1706 Pituirs, Cockpit, in a man of war, is a Place on the 
lower Floor, or Deck. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Afarine (1789), 
Cockpit of a ship of war, the apartments of the surgeon 
and his mates, being the place where the wounded men are 
dressed. 1813 Soutney Nelson LH. 258 The cockpit was 
crowded with wounded and dying nen; over whone bodies he 
was with some difficulty conveyed. 1833 Marryar 2. 
Sitple x, Send him down to the surgeon in the cock-pit. 

b. transf. 

1883 //arfer's Mag. Aug. 375/1 Sitting in the cockpit of 
my canoe. 

4. In the West Indies: see quot. 1803. 

1803 Dattas /ist. Maroons 1. ii. 39 The grand object of 
a Maroon chief in war was to take a station in some glen, 
or, as it is called in the West Indies, Cockpit, enclosed by 
rocks and mountains nearly perpendicular, and to whic 
the only practicable entrance is by a very narrow defile. 
fbid. 1. vi. 198 The practicability of advancing upon an 
enemy in these cockpits is not to be judged of by other 
feats of war. 


Cockquean, var. of Cuck@uEan, Ods. 

Cockroach (kpkréut{), Forms: 7 cacarooteh, 
7-8 cockroche, 8 cock-roach, 7- cockroach. 
(app. ad. Sp. cecaracha (in Percival 1399) through 
cacarootch, Capt. John Smith's representation of 
the Spanish (perhaps representing an older Sp. 
cacarucha: cf. Pg. caroucha\; with assimilation, 
by popular etymology, to cock and app. to roach. 

The Du. Aakerlak is prob. also a popular perversion of 
the Sp.: cf. Creole Fr. coguerache.) 

The name of orthopterots insects of the genus 
Bilatta, esp. B. orientalis, a well-known large dark- 
brown beetle-like insect, commonly called d/ack- 
dectle, nocturnal in habits, and very voracious, 
infesting kitchens, etc., in large numbers. Also 
the American species, #2. oceédentalis, larger and 


lighter brown, found in bakchonses. 

1624 Cart. Sate Virginia v. 171 A certaine India Bug, 
called by the Spaniards a Cacarootch, the which creeping 
into Chests they eat and defile with their ill-sented dung. 
1657 R. Licon Barbados 11673) 62 Next to these are Cock- 
roches, a creature of the bigness and shape of a Beetle. 
1740 Baker Beetle in Phil. Trans, XLI. 443 A Friend 
had sent me Three or Four Cock-Roches, or as Merian 
calls-them, Kakkerlacze, brought alive from the West- 
Indies. 1800 Gendl. Afag. Oct. 933/2 The true brown cock- 
roach of the West-Indies. 1813 Binchey Asi. Biog. (ed. 
4) HI. 134 The Kakkerlac or American Cock-Roach, is 
very common in that country. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
ili, (1878) 59 In Russia the small Asiatic Cock-roach has 
everywhere driven before it its great congener. 

Hence Cock-roach Apple, 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 174 Love Apple and Cock- 
pach Apple .. The smell of the apples is sald to kill cock- 
roaches. 


+ Co’ck-road, rood. Oés. = Cocx-sHoor. 

1648 Herrick Slesper., Country Life, Thou hast thy 
cockrood, and aby glade To take the precious phesant 
made. 1648 C, Watker Hist. [ndepend. 1. 149 The net 
caught many a wood-cock, untill the said Aldermen and 
Sir John Maynard broke through it, and spoyled the cock- 
road. 1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Cock-road, a contrivance 
for the taking of woodcocks.. They cut roads through woods. 
thickets, groves, etc. ‘These roads they usually make 
thirty-five, or forty feet broad, perfectly strait, and clear; 
and to two opposite trees they tie the net. 

‘| Erroneously explained : : 

1708-15 Kersry, Cock-roads, a Net contriv’d chiefly for 
the taking of, Wood-cocks.- So 1821 Baitey. 1726 Dict, 
Rust. (ed. 3), Cocking-roads, a sort of a net, contriv’d 
chiefly for the taking of woodcocks.. 

Co:ck-ro‘bin. a. The male. Robin; usually 
as a familiar-or-pet-name. b. s/ang. See quots. 

61699 BLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cock-robin, a soft, easy 
fellow [1785 so in Grose Dict. Vulgar Tongue), -a 1800 
Nursery Chap-book, Who killed Cock-Robin? 1826 Miss 
Mirrorp Village Ser. 11, (1863) 334 Little turfy hillocks .. 
which I used to call Cock-Robins’ graves. 1860 G. H. K. 
Vacat, Tour 166 A starving cock-robin, 1873 Slang Dict, 
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Cock. robin shops a small printing-office, where cheap and 
nasty work is done and low wages are paid. E 


-Cock-rose. Obs. exc. Sc. or north. dial. “Any 
wild poppy with a red flower, but most commonly 
the long smooth-headed poppy’ (Jamieson). 

1631 R. H. Arvatgument Whole Creature xv. § 4. 269 It 
proves perhaps atter all. .but a Cock-rose, or Canker Rose, 

Cockrowen : see CockcKkowen, 

Cocks. Also /ighting cocks. A dial. name for 
the Ribwort Plantain (cf. Cock’s-nEAb), from a 
children’s gaine in which the tough stems with 
their flower-heads are struck against each other. 

1847-78 in Hattiwe.t. 1869 R. B. Peacock Lonsdale 


Gloss., Yo fight cocks..with the tough tufted stems of the 
ribwort plantain. 

Cock’s-comb, cockscomh (kykskdum). Also 
5 cok come, -cambe, -came, 6 cockome. A 
later spelling, chiefly in fig. senses is CoxcoMB, q.v. 

1. The comb or crest of a cock. 

¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. xix. (rei) 207 White gees.. thei han a 
gret crest as a cokkes comb vpon hire hedes (Fr. wre grosse 
boce sur la teste). ¢1440 Proms. Parv. 86 Cokkys combe, 
cirrus. ¢cr4so Nominale in Wr.-Wilcker 703/25 ffec crista, 
cokcome. 1547 Boorve /atrod. Kuowl. xxiv. 185 A cap of 
sylke, the whych stondeth vp lyke a podynge or a cokes 
come. 1§70 Levins J/antfp. 161/30 A cockome, crista. 

2. A cap worn by a professional fool, like a 
cock’s-comb in shape and colour. Sce also Cox- 
COMB, 

1s6z J. Heyvwoop /7or. § Epler. (1867) 55 Except ye 
bring him to weare a cocks comb at ende. rg90 WebBt 
Trav. (Arb.) 31 With a fooles coate on my backe, halfe 
blew, half yellowe, and a cokescombe with three bels on my 
head. r602 Marston Andonfo's Kew. w. i. Wks. 1856 I, 116 
(Exter intonio in a fooles habit.)..This cockscombe is a 
crowne Which I affect. 1820 Sco1t /vanhoe xxvi, Let my 
cockscomb hang in the hal] at Rotherwood, in memory that 

flung away my life for my master, like a faithful—fool. 

+3, A ludicrous term for the head: also Cox- 
coMB, Ods. 

1598 Suaks. Merry 117. 1. i. yt, I will knog your Vrinal 
ahout your knaues Cogs-combe. 1650 2. Discod/tue. 45 She 
hath a shrewd Cocks-combe in such businesses. 1654 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes u. vi. 61 To shave his Beard or powder his 
Cockscontbe. : i 

+4. A conceited fool; a fop. Now Coxcoms. 

1567 Drant //orace #f, xvu. F ij, Well giue him cloth, and 
let the foole goe like a Cockescombe still. 1576 ‘I’. Newton 
tr. Lewnie’s Contplex. (1633) 162 Dolts and Cockscombes. 
1706 De For Fure Div, tv. 69 The Light that Error cozens 
Cock's-combs by. | . 

5. A name given to various plants. a. The 
Yellow Rattle (AArnanthus Crista gallt), a com- 
mon weed in meadows. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. \Wvi. 516 Yellow Rattel. .is called.. 
in base Alimaigne .. of some Hanekammekens, that is to 
say, Hennes Commes, or Coxecombes. 1897 GERARDE 
Herbal we cecexxxvi. 1071. 1601 Houranp /’dfny II. fl 
Cocks-comb, hath leaues for all the world resembling the 
crest or comb of acock. 1861 Muss Pratr Flour. PL IV, 
109 Yellow Rattle .. The crested bracts procured for it the 
botanic and common appellation of Cock's-comb. 

b. The florist’s name for Celesta cristata, an 
amaranthad, grown as an omamental plant. 

1741 Coupl. Fan-Piece u. ili. 366 You may now trans- 
plant some of your..double-striped Balsamines and Cocks- 
combs. 1794 Martyn Rousseae’s Bot. xvi. 211 The Crested 
Amaranth..is commonly called Cock’s comb, from the form 
in which the bead of flowers grows. 1882 Garden 15 Apr. 
262/t Balsams. .and the old-fashioned Cockscomb. > 

e. Locally, in Great Britain, Sainfoin. d. Wild 
Poppy. e. Lousewort. £ Adder’s-tongne; ete. 
(Brittenand Holl.) g. Inthe WestIndies, A7yihrina 
Crista-gallé, a handsome papilionaceous shrub. 

1713 I. Petiver Rare Plants in Phil. Trans. XXVIU. 
z11 Oriental Cocks-Comb, Oxobrychis Orient. cristata, 

6. A kind of oyster having both valves plaited. 
More fully Cockscomd oyster. 

1776 Da Costa Elem. Conchol. 2g0 The species of this 
family [oyster] are very numerous; some are curious .. as 
the Cockscombs, etc. 1856 Woopwarp Jfollusca 254 In 
the ‘cock’s-comb’ oysters both valves are plaited. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as cockscomb granulation, 
ete.; cockscomb asb, a variety of the ash with 
fasciated shoots; cockscomb grass, Cysosurius 
echinatus (Miller) ; cockscomb morion, a varicty 
of the morion or open helmet of the 16th «; 
cockscomb oyster: see 6; cockscomb pyrites, 
a variety of Marcasite. 

1859 ‘Topp Cyc, Anat. V. 6953/2 Hypertrophies of the 
crested folds of that membrane, which when everted, en- 
larged, and inflamed, constitute the condition termed 
*cockscomb granulation’. 1868 Dana 2/7#.95 Cockscomb 
Pyrites, aggregations of flattened crystals into crest-like 
forms. 1882 Garden 23 Sept. 272/3 The Cockscomb Ash .. 
has..a large proportion of the shoots curiously fasciated. 

Cock’s-foot, cocksfoot. 

1. (More fully Co-eksfoot grass): A well- 
known strong-growing pasture grass, Dactylis glo- 
merata ; sonamed from the appearance of its large 
distantly three-branched panicle. 

1697 PAtl. Trans, XIX. 397 These are six Hairy spiked 
Cocks-foot-Grasses. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 1. 
357 The seed of cock’s-foot is light, and the culms are com- 
paratively succulent at this period of growth. 1883 G. 
Aten in Knowledge 8 June 337/1 A waving head of cock’s- 
foot (Dactylis Jomerata), which consists of numberless 
one-sided spikelets, clustered together. 


COCK-SHY. 


+2. A name also applicd to Columbine, and 
Greater Celandine. Oés. 

9 1597 Gerarve flerbal, Suppl. Eng. Names, Cockes foote 
is Coluinbine, Cocke foote is Chelidonia maior. 

b. Applied by Gerarde to Ligitaria sanguina- 
és, also called Cock's-/oot Finger Grass. 

1861 Miss Pratt flower. P. V¥.135 Uairy Finger-grass, 
or Cock’s-foot Finger-graso. 

Cock’s-head, cockshead. 

1. Applied to some kinds of Trefoil and allied 
plants, including: a. A species of Sainfoin, Onobry- 
chis Cafut-gallé; applicd by Gerarde to the com- 
mon species QO. saézza. b. Common Red Clover. 
¢c, According to Cockayne. probably Melilot. 

14.. //arl, JIS. 3388 (in Cockayne Leech.) Cocks hedys. 
1g97 Gerarve (Br. & Holl.). 1613 Marnxuam £ug. //usd, 
ne. vii. (1635) 84 When .. the Cock-heads looke upright .. 
then is your Meddow not ready to cut. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury u. 91/2 Cocks head is a smal] Cod, with Vitch like 
leaves. 1756 Watson Letcestersh. Plants in Phil, Trans, 
XLIX. 843 Medick Vetchling or Cocks-head. 

2. Inthe West Indies, Desmodiune tortuosum,a 
papilionaccons plant, with much-twisted jointed 
pods. (Miller ames of Plants.) 

3. Applied locally to various plants, as Com. 
mon Kibgrass (/Vantago lanceolata’, Knapweed 
(Centaurea nigra), and in Scotland to specics of 
Wild Poppy. (Britten and Holl.) 

1787 W. Mansuaut 2. Novfolk Gloss. (Is, D.5.), Corts. 
fvads, Plantago lanceolata, plantain, rib-wort, rib-grass. 
1790 — MWidl. Counties Gloss. (E.D.5.1, Cockheads, Cen- 
taurea nigra, common knobweed. 

+ Cockshoot. O/s. Also s~6 -shote, -shott, 
-shoote. [f. Cock sé.! 9 ¢+Suoor.] A broad way 
or glade ina wood, through which woodcocks, ete. 
might dart or ‘shoot’, so as to be catight by nets 
stretched across the opeuing. 

The statements that the net itself was the cochsf/vod, and 
that the proper spelling is cock-shut, appear to We dic- 
tionary blunders, founded on a misunderstanding of the 
word as something to ‘ shut’ in or enclose the birds. 

1530 Patscr. 206,2 Cockesshote to take wodcockes with, 
nolve, wor No Whipping nor Tripping, etc. A silly honest 
creature may do well lo watch a cucke-shoote, or a limed 
bush. 1651 Ocitny /7ésuf 6 When loud winds make cock- 
shoots thro’ the wood, Jiending down mighty okes, I firm 
have stood. 1661 Loven. //ést. nin. & Alin. 180 They 
are taken by nets, in Cock shoots. 1691 Bhount Law Dict, 
Gallivolatium, a Cockshoot or Cockglade. ‘ 

b. Very common in topographical names in 
England as in Cockshott Wood, Irarm, Close, ete. ; 
retained cven in cleared land where cockshoot 
woods have formerly been. 

c. transf. 

1§87 Harrison Lugdand 1, xviil. (1881) 1m. 133 They hang 
vp stones which naturallie have holes in them..such a stone 
were an apt cockesbot for the diuell to run through. 

d. Comsd., as cockshoot cord, -net. 

1496 Bh. St. Albans, Fishing Hj, Take thenne and fretic 
hym faste wyth a cockeshotecorde and bynde him to wa 
fourme._ 1566 }Vilis § fv. N.C. (1835 266 One cockshott net. 

Co'ck-shot. col/log. [cf Cock-stty.]_ Anything 
stuck up as a convenient mark for missiles; a shot 
at such a mark. 

1842 S, Lover Handy Andy xv. 140 ‘Oh! 'twos such a 
nice cock-shot, ‘twos impossible not to have a shy at it.’ 
1884 C. Power in Gentl, Alag. Feb. 107 ‘lake cock-shots 
with a boot-jack at hawthorn-pattern vases. 

Cock-shut (kykiJfvt). O¢s. or dial. Also 
-shoot(e, -shot. [f. Cock 5#.1+SHur: perh. the 
time when poultry go to rest and are shut up; 
though some think it is = Cocksuoot, and refers to 
the time when wood-cocks ‘ shoot’ or fly.] 

L. attrib. in cock-shut light, time, etc.: twilight. 

1594 Suaks, Rich, ///, v. lil. 70 Thomas the Earle of 
Surrey, and himselfe, Much about Cockshut time..Went 
through the Army, chearing vp the Souldiers. 1603 B. 
Joxsos Satyr, For you would not yesternight Kiss hiin in 
the cock-shut light. ¢1610 Mippteton, etc. IWrdow m. i, 
Come, come away, then 3 a fine cock-shoot evening. 1611 
Corer., Brune, the euening twylight, or edge of the euen- 
ing; cockshoot time. 1868 H. Kinostey J/ad, Mathihte 
ILL. 79 It was getting dusk, cockshot time as they would 
have said at Sheepsden. 

2. 56. Twilight, 

1598 Frorio, Cane ¢ defo, Cock-shut, or twilight, as when 
aainan cannot discerne a dog from a Wolfe. 1855 HVhétby 
Gloss., Cockshut, the close of day. 

Cock-shy (kpkifar). colleg. [f Cock sd. + 
Suy v. or sé.] 7 

L. Applied to cock-throwing and similar games 
with cocks. ; 

(794 Brann Pop. Antig. I. (1813) sv. Shrovetide, The 
person who throws.. has three shys, or throws, for two 
pence, and wins the Cock if he can knock hin down and 
run up and catch him before the bird recovers his legs .. 
Broomsticks are generally used to shy with.] 185: Mayruew 
Lond. Labour ib 55 (Hoppe) The shrovetide cockshy, or 
the duck-hunt. 1883 G/ede 22 Mar. 2/1 The populace took 
“cockshies’ at it..he who broke the vessel and liberated 
the bird being rewarded with it. 4 

2. A free throw or ‘shy’ at an object set up for 
the purpose, as a form of amusement. Also 


transf, and attrib. 

1836 Marrvat Japhet Ixvii, They proposed a cockshy, as 
they called it; that is, I was to place my articles on the 
top of a post, and they were to throw stones at them. 


COCK-SPARROW. 


a 1269 Lo. Stkancronp Lett. § Papers 215(D.) This was 
as if the great geologists.. had invited two rival tbeorists to 
settle the question... by picking up tbe stones and a ene 
tothe test of a cockshy, 1883 J. Greenwoon Odd J’cople 
in Odd Places i. 6 One of the latier |é.e. donkey carts} being 
Jaden with cockshy sticks and cocoa-nuts. 

3. The missile thrown. rare). 

1837-40 Hauisiirton Clocknt, (1862) 189 The boy .. threw 
his cock-shy at him with unerring aim, and killed him. 

4. The object at which the ‘shy’ is made. 
Hence ¢ransf. A thing to throw at; an object of 
attack. 

1836 E. Howaro 2. Reefer xxvi, What a fine cock-shy 
he would make | 1888 7ymes 1 Oct. 4/1 Itis never agreeable 
to either an individual or a body of troops to be made a 
sort of cockshy for an enemy, 

5. The establishment of a strolling proprietor, 
where sticks may be thrown at coco-unts or the 
like, for payment. 

1879 Daily News 7 Apr. 3/1 The tow-path is lined with 
people many deep, where the proprietors of ‘cockshies’, 
. and rifle galleries are driving a lucrative trade. 

Hence Coek-shying, cock-throwing, playing at 
cockshy. 

1870 Sir G. W. Dasent Annals of an Eventful Life 1.194 
Flogging in the arusy, and bull-baiting, and cock-shying. 

Cock-spa‘rrow. The male of the sparrow; 
also applied denominatively to men who show 
what are thought to be sparrow-like characteristics. 

1598 E. Girt Sttaletheta (1878) 30 When his Cock-spur- 
row thoughts to itch begin. 1655 Mouret & Rexw //eadth's 
Jmpr. (1746) 205 Avicen as much esteemetl: Cock-sparrows 
Stones. 1659 /ngland’s Conf. 10 They .. seut for the two 
chaste Cock Sparrows, the Lord Munson, and Mr Nenry 
Martin, 1698 Farguiar Lowe 4 a Bottle w. i, What, 
sirrah ! would you debauch my maid, you little cock-spar- 
row? 1820 Scott 4 dévt iv, If this cock-sparrow is to crow 
over us as he seeins to do. 

Hence Coek-spa'rrowish «. 

1882 Miss Braopon .V¢. Royal 111. 66 Little Monty, who 
had all that cock-sparrowish pluck whicb small men are 
wont to possess, 

Cockspur, Also coek’s-spur. 

1. The spur of a cock. 

1sgt Percivart Sp. Dict., Esfolon, a cocks spur. 1700 J. 
Brome /razv. Eng. 275 Some [stones] we discovered .. 
which resemble Cock-spurs. 

2. Angling. \ kind of Caddis-worm. 

1653 WaLton Angler 231 ‘There is also a lesser Cadis- 
worm, called a Cock-spur, being in fashion like the spur of 
a Cock, sharp at one end. 1677 P’Lot O.xforash. 183 Other 
water Flys there are that come of such worms, called Cock- 
spurs, Rough-coats, Pipers. 1867 F. Francis Amyduey i 
(t8801 20 A small fragment of red worn, or as it is called on 
the ‘Trent, the cock-spur. 

3. Ashrub with teclining thorny branches, /ysonia 
aculeata, found in the West Indies. 

F 1758 P. Browne Jamaica 358 The Cock's-spur or Fingrigo 
is frequent in all the sugar islands. 

4. (See quot.) 

1858 Sinmonos Dict. Trade, Cockspurs, small clay wedges 
used in the potteries to separate articles of pottery ware, 
after the process of glazing, and to prevent them adhering. 

6. A kind of casement latch hung by a pin. 

1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 100 Smiths in London 
ask'd me 6c. per Pound for Casements..if they made them 
with Turn-bouts tor Turn- buckles! or Cock-spurs, and Pull- 
backs at the Hind-side to pull them to with, 

6. See quot. = Fr. ergot. 

1710 Lonpon & Wise. Compl. Gard. (1719) 136 The Cock 
spur, or dry dead parts of Branches that remain where a 

ranch was shorten'd above the next Eye or Shoot. 1799 
G. Saitu Ladorat. 11.131 The dead wood, called cock-spur, 
is to be cut clean off in he following year in March. 

7. Excor of rye. Also aéirid. 

3813 J. THomson Lect. /uflam. 541 Rainy and inoist 
seasons in which the rye contained a large proportion of 
the cockspur. /éd. 545 To collect a sufficient quantity of 
the cockspur rye. 

8. Short for he ee burner, thorn. 

3808 Catal, Plants Lot. Gurden Liverpool 21 Crus Galli, 
Cockspur, 

9. Comé. coekspur-burner, a gas-burner with 
three holes; oockspur-grass, /asticui Crus-galli, 
an annual grass occasional in Britain; cockspur 
hawthorn, c. thorn, Cralegus Crus-gallt, a native 
of North America, cultivated as an ormamental 
shrub in Europe. 

1741 Compl, Fam.-Prece u. iii. 367 There are likewise 
many Trees and Shrubs now in Bloom, as the .. Cockspur 
Hawthorn. 1810 Ann, Reg. 1808, Charact., ete. 133 The 
shape and general appearance of this tube, has procured it 
among the workmen, the name of the cockspur burner. 
/bid., The number of burners. .amounts to 271 Argands, and 
633 cockspurs. 1819 Accum Coal Gas 255 Aswing bracket, 
furnished witb a cockspur burner. ‘The burner consists of 
a hollow flattened glo --picrced laterally with three or 
more holes. 1825 P. W. Watson Dendrod. Brit. 56 Aes. 
pilus Crus Galli, W.Cockspur Thorn. 1846 G. B. Emerson 
Trees & Shrubs 433 Cockspur Thorn ..a singularly neat 
shrub, often forming a beautiful, round-headed, small tree. 

Co'ck-stone. [cf. Anectoriay.] 

1. A stone fabled to be found in a cock’s gizzard. 

1586 Bricut Afelanck. xxxix.257 Tbe Alectorian or Cockes 
stone .. wherewith (as it is reported) the famous Milo Cro- 
tonien alway stoode invinci F t611 Cotcr., Alectorre, 
the cocke stone; a Christall coloured stone (as big as a 
beane) found in the gyzerne, or maw of some Cockes. 

+2. A name of the Kidncy-bean. Ods. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 491 The Kidney. Bean or Cock- 
stone. ‘This plant is cultivated in most parts of the world. 
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Co'ck-stride. 

1. The length of the step of a cock, as the measure 
of a very short distance or space. 

1626 Breton Fantastickes Feb. 1D.) It is now February, 
and the Sun is gotten up a cocke-stride of his climbing. 
1678 Ray Eng, Proverbs 1678 52 At twelf-day the days are 
lengthened a Cock-stride. 1822 Hocc Perils of Man I. 
236 (Jam.) Afore yon sun were twa cockstrides down the 
west. 

2. advb. phrase. A-cock-stride: a-cock-horse, 
astride, (xonce-1se.) 

1840-5 Baruam Jugol. Leg, Monstre Balloon, A cock- 
stride the Tuileries pantiles. /éfd, Truants, As they 
merrily ride All a cockstride Of that comet's tail, 

Cockstule, var. Cuck-stoot, Obs. cucking- 
stool. 


Cock-sure (kgk,fiies, a. (adv.) [According to 
the repular force of stmilar formations, e. g. séone- 
deaf, clay-coll, dog-sick, dirt-cheap, coal-black, etc., 
the sensc ought to be ‘as sure as a cock’. The 
conjecture that there is some allusion to cockish, 
cocky, with reference to ‘ pert self-confidence’, being 
founded npon the latest sense, which is only a 
modern development, is not historically tenable. 
The word was originally perfectly dignified, and 
habitually nsed in the most solemn connexions. 
And, in early use, the sureness in question was 0é- 
jective, ie, ‘as secure, safe, certain, trustworthy, 
reliable, etc., as can be’: this nakes it possible 
that the original reference may have been to the 
security or certainty of the action of a cock or tap 
in preventing the escape of liquor, or perhaps of a 
coek with a removable turning-key if these go far 
cnongh back) in leaving the contents of a tun secure 
from interference. 

The notion ‘as sure as a cock is to crow in the morning ', 
has also been suggested. It might suit sense 2, but not 
sense 3.] 

I. Of objective sureness, security, or certainty. 
+1. Absolutely secure, or safe, from danger or 
interference. a. of persons or things. Oés. 

1522 SKELTON Why nat to Court 2799 Whyle the red hat 
doth endure He maketh hymself cock sure. 1563-87 Foxe 
af. & WM. +1596! 660/2 ere Margaret thonght her then 
cockesure, when duke Humfrey was made away. /dti. 
1684) 111. 273 Whoso dwelleth under that secret thing, and 
help of the Lord, shall be cock-sure for evermore. 1577 87 
Houtnsuzo Chron. 1, 23/2 The princes conrt would not 
haue beene kept there, vnlesse the place had beene taken to 
be cocksure. 1583 Stanvucrst cEneis 1. (Arb. 36 Thou 
seest al cocksure, thy fleete, thy coompanie salued. 1662 
YH. Fouuts é/ist. Wicked ffots (1674) 100 All such persons 
as shall be nominated. . shall be cock-sure in their Authority. 


+b. of measmes, plans, arrangements. Ods. 

1538 Latimer Let. Cromwell in Kem. (1845) 398 We 
..as good sinple souls, made all cocksure. 1549 — 
Ploughers Arb.) 32 When he (the Deuyll} had once broughte 
Christe to the crosse, he thought all cocke sure. 1612 
Sreeo J7ést. Gt. Brit. x. xxiv. 11632 1174 The Canonist 
conceiuing that all was Cocke-sure, hasted to execute his 
Commission. 1670 Brooks ds. (1867) VI. 134 When they 
think that they have made all cock-sure, then ruin and 
desolation lies at their door. 

+ 2. Absolutely certain or to be depended on: a. 
as true, trustworthy, reliable. 

¢1§55 Harrsritto Divorce /len, V£71(1878) 169 When he 
cometh to the matter, he maketh it so cocksure that he 
esteemeth there be few articles of our faith which be ap- 
proved by more authorities. 1591 Harixncton Orl, Fur. 
xbin. xxxi (R.', Not that my deare wife I ought misdeem'd, 
For her of all the rest I thought cocksure. 1603 Harsnet 
Lop. ere 49 An admirable new way to make the Devil 
true and Cock-sure of his word. 1637 Heywoop A'oyall 
King 1. Wks. 1874 VI. 15 And as I ani true Cocke, so will I 
. be cocke sure in any imployment whatsoever. 

b. as of certain issue, sure to be gained or ob- 
tained. sure to be ours though not yet posses-ed. 

1548 Uoatt Zrasm. Par. Pref. 17a, The same was a cocke- 
suer waie. 1580 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 441 Triarius.. 
inade haste to win the victory, as If it had been cock-sure 
before Lucullus came. 1668 Dryorn Sir Martin Mar-alt 
iv. i, Nothing vexes me, but that I had made my game 
cock-sure, and then to be back-gammoned. a 1734 Noxtn 
#uram wiv. $37 (1740) 241 ‘To make the Event cock 
sure. 3942 [aaa Quix. i. WW. xxxv. (1885) 204 My earldom 
is cock-sure 

ce. Of persons, ete.: Absolutely certain 4 (do 
something) or ef (a possession yet in prospect) : 

After think, etc., this naturally introduces the subjective 
uses in 4: one who thinks himself (objectively) cocksure ofa 
coming advantage, feels or, in modern use, is (subjectively) 
cocksure of it. 

1520 Wuittinton Vly. (1525) 37, I haue knowen a man 
or nowe that thought him selfe cocke sure of his intent. 
1687 T. K. Veritas Evang. 89 They esteem themselves to 
be the Elect of God; and to be ‘k-sure of Salvation. 
1714-21 Pore Let. Earl Burlington (17 7) 19, I thought 
myself cocksure of his horse which he readily promised me. 
1848 Crovcn FSothie 131 Confound it, no, not Hewson, Ain't 
he cocksure to bring in his eternal political bumbug? 

II. Of subjective sureness. 

+3. Feeling perfectly secure, or out of danger 

(cf. 1). Obs. 


a 1667 Wither Prestonption, Through the great blessing 
of these quiet years, We are so fearless, careless and secure 
In this our happy peace, and so cock-sure. 


4, Feeling perfectly certain, absolutely certain in 


| 


| 


COCKTAIL. 


one’s own mind of or aout anything. (Without 
any implication of over-sureness or presumption.) 

(Quot. 1603 is doubtful; it may belong to 2c.) 

[1603 Harsxet Pop. dmnpost. 131 Therefore you may be 
Cock-sure to finde him there.) 1672 Wycurrtey Love in 
Wood u. i, You are so positively cock-sure of your wit, you 
wou'd refer to a mere stranger your plea to tbe Bay-tree. 
1835 Maxryat Fac. Fatth/. xiti,‘1 do believe that—I'm 
drunk.’ ‘And Im cock sure of it’, cried Tom. 1842 S. 
Lover andy Andy vi, ‘ Are you sure?’ said his mother. 
‘Cock sure !" said Andy. 1870- in Gloss. Berkshire, Cheshire, 
Hokderness, etc., Cock-sure, perfectly certain, positive. 

5. Feeling or expressing oneself sure to a degree 
that savours of presumption or dogmatism; dog- 
miticallysel{-confident; ‘cocky’ in one's confidence. 

1758 [Johnson's only meaning is ‘Cenfidently certain; 
without fear or diffidence. A word of contempt.’ Although 
none of his quotations bear out this character, it is evident 
that the modern sense must have been coming in then.] 
a318q5 BarHam Jugol. Leg., Aunt Fanny, Don't be too 
secure } Let seeming success never make you ‘ Cock-sure‘! 
1859 Darwin in Life & Lett, (1887 1.224, That I have writ- 
ten in aconceited andcocksure style, 1862 Simes 23 Aug., Mr. 
Buckle. .has fallen head over heels into the most abominable 
pitfall ever invented by a philosopher for the discomfiture of 
a cocksure historian. 1889 Sfectator Nov. 30, It was Lord 
Melbourne. .who said, ‘I wish I was as cock-sure of any- 
thing as Tom Macaulay is cock-sure of everything‘. 

B. as adv. With perfect security or certainty. 

1579 Furke /leshins’ Parl. 385 Hee is cocke sure of M. 
Heskins side. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. / 1,1. i. gg We steale 
as ina Castle, cocksure. 1621 Sanoerson Ser. Rom. iit, 
8 Wks. 1854 II. 47 Let them believe, it is no matter how 
they live, heaven is their own cock-sure. 1672 VILLIERS 
‘Dk. Buckhm.) Aehearsal (1714) 44 Phoo, Pox ! then you 
have it cock sure. 

Hence + Cock-sure v.,tomake cock-sure of. Coek- 
suredom, the state or habit of arrogant confidence 
in one’s opinion. Coeksureism = CoCKSURENEsS. 
Coek-surely adcv., ina cock-sure manner. Cock- 
surety = COCKSURENESS, 

1685 F. Srence /fouse of Medicé 263 They cock-sured him 
of a cap at the first promotion. 1883 Sfectator 5 May 581 
This critical cocksuredom would seem to be greatly on the 
increase. 1889 Panneie Sf. Liverpool 19 Oct., That mag- 
nificent cocksureism which Englishmen always exhibit when 
they are dealing with questions of whicb they have abso- 
lutely no knowledge whatever. 1887 Scot. Leader 17 Aug. 
4 The bulk of the London press has been cock-surely wrong. 
1887 Sat. Kev. 8 Jan. 49 Smug severity, self-sufficiency, 

ock-surety. 

Co:cksu'reness. [f prec. + -nEss.] Confident 
certainty; generally with the implication of being 
over-sure. 

1878 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 510 The fluency and the 
‘cock-sure-ness’ which are rarely found in perfection in 
any one but an Irish Protestant. 1882 H. QuiLter in Con- 
temp. Rev. Feb. 279 Tbe cocksureness of aces 1889 
Spectator 386 1 A little cocksureness is infinitely refreshing. 

Cockswain, the earlier and etymological spell- 
ing of the word now commonly spelt Coxswain. 

Cocksy, coxy (krksi), 2. [app. f Cock 54.1; 
cf. tricksy and cocky.) Self-important, saucy, im- 
pudent, ‘buinptious’, cocky. (Mostly a school- 
boy’s word.) lence Co-xiness. 

1825 Jamirson Supp, Cocksie, affecting airs of importance 
(Lanarks.); synon, with Cocky. 1846 Lanpor Jotag. Cone. 
IL. 229 More Ce AG cocksy. 1857 S. Osnorx One- 
dak xxiv. 345 A stiff and cocksy-looking handkerchief 
fluttered around his..erect hair. 1857 HuGHEs Jom Brown 
1. vili, He's the coxiest young blackguard in the house. 
1883 FF. Anstey Vice Versa iv. 71. , 

1859 Payn Foster Brothers viii. 129 ‘Cheek’ and ‘coxi- 
ness’. 3883 Pall Mall G. 11 Apr, 11/1 White planters 
gruinble .. about his [the negro’s] laziness, his thieving pro- 
pensities, and his illimitable coxiness, < 

Cocktail (kp kt2!l). Also eock-tall. [4 ‘a 
tail like that of a cock’, or ‘a tail that cocks up’; 
the latter is the prevailing notion.] 

1. a. A cocktailed horse (cf. Cock-TMLED 1). 
The fact that hunters and stage-coach horses, the 
tails of which were generally shortened in this 
way, were not as a rule thorough-breds seems to 
have been the origin of the modern turf applica- 
tion b. ‘ Any horse of raclng stamp and qua ities, 
but decidedly not thorough-bred, from a known stain 
in his parentage’ (Diet. Rural Sports 1870, § 926). 

1808 Evus Let. 23 Sept. in Lockhart Scott xvii, It is cer- 
tainly painful to see a race horse ina hackney chaise, but 
. the wretched cock tail on whom the same task is usually 
imposed must, etc. 1842 THackeray /its-Boodle Pap. 
Pref., I can't afford a thoroughbred, and hate a cocktail. 
1856 Lever Martins of Cro'S, 221 ‘She's a well-bred one, 
that’s clear.’ ‘ Nearly full-bred ; the least bit of cocktail in 
the world.’ 1875 Catal. Sale Sir (:. Cholmley's Stud 
(Tattersall) x The half-bred Stock is well enough bred to 
win Ilunters’ races and Steeplechases .. being ef the best 
Cocktail strains. . ne 

b. transf. A person assuming the position of a 
gentleman, but deficient in thorough gentlemanly 
breeding. 

1854 Thackeray Nezucomes 1. 294 Such a selfish, msoleut 
coxcomb as that, such a cocktail. 1887 Academy 11 June 
sole His cocktails who blunder into liaisons with bar- 
maids. 

2. (More fully Cocktail Bectle): A brachelytrous 
beetle which ‘cocks up’ the posterior part of the 
body when irritated ; the Devil’s Coach-horse. 

1880 Antrin: § Down Gloss., Coffin-cutter, Ocypus olens, 
the cock-tail, an insect larger than au earwig, of a black 


COCK-TAILED. 


colour. Called also the Devil’s Coachman. 1883 Woop in 
Gd. Words Dec. 762/2 The Rove, or Cocktail Beetles found 
it out nearly as soon. ’ 

3. A drink, consisting of spirit mixed with a small 
quantity of bitters, some sugar, etc. Chiefly W. S. 
{A slang name, of which the real origin appears 
to be lost.] ? 

1809 W. Irving Knicker. (1861) 241 They lay claim to be 
the first inventors of those recondite beverages, cock-tail, 
stone-fence, and sherry-cobbler. 1839 Marryar Diary 
Amer, Ser... IIT, 288 He frequents the bar, calls for gin 
cocktails, chews tobacco, and talks politics. 1882 J. Haw: 
THORNE Fortune's Fool t. xxvii, I would make no more of 
burglariously entering your premises ..than I would of 
inslwiie a whisky cocktail. 

be Clabes 

1857 Huces Tom Brows t. vi. (1878) 121 * Bill..the half- 

hour hasn't struck. Here, Bill, drink some cocktail.’ 
B. attrib. and ad). 

1. That cocks the tail. Cocktatl Beetle: see 2. 

1600 Rowranns Let, Hnimours Blood Epigr. xxxu. 38 
How cock-taile proude he doth his head aduance How rare 
his spurres do ring the moris-daunce. 1866 Athenaum No. 
2025, 212/3 Vestiges of cocktail fucoids, coralloids. 

2. Of or pertaining to the drink cocktail. 

1865 Reader 8 July 30 Advertisements of quack medicines, 
patent skirts, eat powders, plantation bitters. 

3. Of horses: Not thorough-bred: see A. 13 fig. 
not in good form, low-bred. 

1859 R, Ec.-Warsurton Hunt. Songs (1883) xl.113 A hun- 
dred good horses, both cocktail and blood. 
1888 Lane-Fox in Pall Mali G. 27 Aug. 9/1 To breed 


tame fowls and then blow them away from the end of their ! 


guns is snobbish and cocktail. 
4. Fresh and foaming; said of becr, 


1888 Apoy chs hag Gloss., Cock-tail, fresh and foaming. 
Only applied to 


Co'ck-tailed, a. 
1, Of horses: Having the tail doeked, so that 


the short stump left sticks up like a cock’s tail. 

Common in the case of hunters, stage-coach horses, etc., 
during the latter part of the r8the. and first part of the roth. 

19769 Dublin Mercury 28-31 Oct. 1/3 A pair of beautiful 
black cock-tailed Geldings. 19789 u rs. Piozzi Yourn. 
France 1, 290 They got an English cock-tailed nag, and set 
him to the business, 1812 Wexuncrox in Gurw. Disp. 
VIII. 379 A cock-tailed horse is a good mark for a dragoon 
if you can get a side view of him. 

2. Having the tail (or hinder part) cocked up. 

1798 Frere & Caxninc Loves of Triangles 33 in Anti. 
Facobin No. 23 1852 110 Six cock-tailed mice transport her 
to the ball, And hiveried lizards wait upon her call. 1840 
BaruaM /ugol. Leg., Mr. Peters's Story, He was such a 
dear little cock-tail’d pup. 1869 BiackMore Lorna D. iv. 
(1877) 25 Like a ‘devil's coach-horse’, Note. The cock- 
tailed beetle has earned this name. 

[éz4. 


Corck-throppled. Also -thrappled. 
‘having the Tnkorpxe like that of a cock’.] Ofa 
horse: Having the wind-pipe, when he bridles, 
curved like a bow. 

1617 MarKHAM Caval,iu. 15 The throppell. should when 
the horse reyneth be straight and euen, not bending like a 
bowe which is called cock-throppled, and is the greatest 
signe of an ill winde. 1720 W.Ginson Déet Horses i.ied. 3) 
13 All such Horses are said to be Cock-thropled. 1834-43 
Sovtury Doctor cxliii. (D ), He was not..neck-reversed, or 
cock-thrappled, ewe-necked or deer-necked. 

Co'ck-throwing, vé/. sé. The sport of throw- 
ing stieks at a cock tied to a post, to try who should 
succeed in knocking it down or killing it: formerly 
an ordinary Shrove-tide pastime. 

1640 Wit’s Recreations (N.), Cece ew ine. Cock-a- 
doodle do, ’tis the bravest game. 168: W. Robertson 
Phyraseol, Gen. (1693) 342 Cockthrowing at Shrovetide, 
Gallicidium. 1753 Scots Mag, Feb. 103/2 (title) Against 
cock-throwing. 1825 Beverley Lighting Act ti. 17 Or throw 
at any cock or fowl in the manner called _cock-throwing. 
1869 Lecky L£urofp, Mor. I1. iv. 174 note, Cock-throwing— 
the favourite English game of throwing a stick..at cocks. 

Co’ck-tread. (cf. Ger. Hahnen-tritt.] The 
opaque speck or germinal vesicle on the snrface 
of the yolk in an impregnated egg. Also, in carlier 
use, Cock-treading. 

1573 Art of Limning 3 Take the whites of egges not 
breaking them in anye wise, but take out the cocketrerding. 
1654 Gayton Pleasant Notes wu. ii, Cock tread. 1655 
Queen's Closet Opened 47 (D.) Take the cock-treading of 
twelve eggs and the white of one egge. 1683 G. Harr- 
MAN Preserver § Restorer of Health 86 Take the Cock- 
tread, and put it into the shell again. @ 182g Forpy Voc. £. 
Anglia s.v. Cock's-tread. 

Co’ck-up, cockup, 52. and a. 
verbal combination: see Cuck 7.2] 


A. sé. 1. A distinct turn up at the end or tip. 

1826 Miss Mtrroro Village Ser. 1.(1863) 429 The cock-up 
of the nose, which seems. .to be snuffing up intelligence. 

2. A hat or cap cocked or turned up in front. 
@r693 in Se. Presbyt. Fae Aa 129, I have been this 
Year of God preaching against the Vanity of Women, yet I 
see my own Daughter in the Kirk Even now have as high 
a Cockup as any of you all. 1818 Scorr Hrt. Midi, xxv, 
Your cockupsand your fallal duds—see what they a’ come to, 

3. A fresh-water and estuarian fish of India 
(Lales cakarifer). [Origin of name uncertain: 
see Yule.] 

1845 SrocgvELER Handbk, Brit. India (1854) 283 Cockup, 
crabs, lobsters, shrimps, 1864 BaDHAM Halteu? zrqg The 


Lates Nobilis of the erudite, somewhat free! di 
*cock-upefish’ by the Bengalese. 5 a 


[f. cock up 


1875 [see A 1].- 


579 


B. aay, 

1. Coeked np, turned up at the tip. 

1832 L. Hunr Poems, To ¥. H. i, With cock-up nose so 
lightsome. 

2. Printing, Having the top much above the 
top line of the other lettcrs: applied to a large 
type used for an initial of a book or part. 

, 1838 Timpertey Printer’s Manual 58 The first word .. 
is generally put in small capitals, either after a capital ofits 
own body, or one of a larger size, called a cock-up letter. 

Cockward, Cockwold, erron. ff. CuckoLp. 

t+Cockwater. és. ; 

1. An obsvlete medical preparation : see quot. 

1611 Markuam Country Content. 1. xix. (1668 88 There 
be some others that. . will also in the Cockwater steep slices 
of Licoras. [1655 Queen's Closet Opened 14 (D.) Take a 
running cock, pull him alive, then kill him, cut him abroad 
by the back .. then quarter him and break his hones, then 
put him into a rose-water still with a pottle of sack.) @ 1690 
in Hardwick Trad. Lanc. (1872) 136 Cockwater for a con 
sumption and cough of the lungs. P 

2. ‘A stream of water brought in a trough, 
through a long pole, in order to wash out the sand 
of the tin-ore into the launder, while it is bruising 


in the coffer of a stamping mill’ (Chambers Cyc/. 


Supp. 1733). 

Cock-web, dial. form of copueb, Copwen. 

1641 Best Farm, Bks. (1856) 106 Cocke-webbe-lawne, or 
tiffeny, is the sheirest and cheapest lawne of all. 1869-88 
in Gloss. Lonsdale, Cheshire, Sheffield, Cockiveb, a cobweb. 

Cockweed (kpkwid). Ods. or dial. 

+1. ? Some species of Lepidifum. 

1585 J. Hicins tr. Fetus’ Nomenclator 13/1 Herbe dit 
cveg..Pepperwoort: cockeweede : spanish pepper: dittander. 
1783 Aixswortu Lat, Diet. Morelli n, Prfperitis .. An herb 
called Callicut pepper, pepperwort, dittander or cockweed. 

2. =Corn Cockle, Lychnis Githago. (Halliwell.) 

Corcky, 5.1 Also cockie. [f. Cock 56.14 -y.] 
Diminutive of Cock sé.1 (Formerly a term of en- 
dearment : ef. F. coco, app. for coco? dim. of ¢og.) 

1687 Concreve Ol¢ Bach. Ww. iv, Nay, look you now, 
if she does not weep; ‘tis the fondest fool! Nay, cocky, 
cocky; nay dear cocky, don’t cry, ] was but in jest. 1789 
Burns £f. Dr. Blacklock, Gratefully my guid auld cockie, 


I’m yours for ay. | 


Cocky (keki), 54.2 [abbreviation of Cockatoo.) 

1. Pet name for a cockatoo. 

1889 Loys’ Own Paper 7 Dec. 158/t Cocky allowed every 
member of the family to scratch his dusty poll. 8s. 14 
Dec. 163/3 The cockatoo .. saying... ‘ Give poor old cockie 
a bit of bread !’ 

2. Applied to a ‘Cockatoo farmer’ in Australia. 

1887 Sana /lust. Lond, News 12 Mar. 382/2. 

Cocky (keki), a. [f Cock sd.'+-v1.J 

+1. Lecherous. Ods. 

1549 Tuomas //is¢, /talie 127 b, He was not cockie enough 
to satisfie hir appetite. 4 

2. ‘Vain, affecting airs of importance’ (Jam.); 
conceited ; arrogantly pert. co//og, (Cf. Cocksy.) 

1768 Ross //elenore 150 (Jam.) And now I think I may be 
cocky, Since fortune has smurtled on me. 1846 J. B. 
Morris Let. in M. Pattison AZemoirs 222 People say that 
converts are ‘cocky’. 2858 R, S. Surtees Ask Mamma 
xxv.95 This might have been all very well .. if the cocky 
Major had had plenty of money. 1863 Kixcstey IVater- 
dab. iii, He looked the cockiest little man of all little men. 

Cocky-leeky (kpkilZki’. Sc. Also cockie-, 
cock-a-leekie. ‘Soup made of a cock boiled 
with leeks’ (Jam.). 

1771 Foote Afaid of B..i, Lady Cath,..The bride’s.. 
dinner, shall be furnished by me. Str Chr. Cock-a-leeky 
soup. Lady Cath, Sheep head's singed, and haggies in 
plenty. 1814 Scotr Wav. Ixvi, Cocky-leeky and Scotch 
collops soon reeked in the Bailie’s little parlour. 1822 — 
Nigel xxxvii, Let us all to our dinner, for the cock-a- 
leekie’s cooling. 1865 Datly Tel.2 Dec. 7/2 The savoury 
haggis and the unassuming cock-a-leekie. 

Cockyll, obs. f. Cocke. 

Cockyolly (kekili). In cockyolly bird, a 
nursery or pet expression for ‘dear little bird’: 
cf. Dicky-bird. 

1837 Correspondent says, * Cay bird was familiar to 
me as a schoolboy in 1837', 1857 Kincstey Jive V. Ae XV. 
So Major Campbell prepares the charming little cockyoly 
birds. 1863 — Water-o2d. viii. 310 All the butterflies and 
cockyoly birds would fly past me, 1877 Besant & Rice Son 
Sf Vulenr, xi, 118 The little cockyolly bird is taken in the net. 

Coclea, cocleous: see CocHLEA, etc. 

+Co-cliimatary, ¢. Oés. (Co- 2.] Of the 
same ‘climate’ or region. 

1652 Urqunarr Jewel Wks. (1834) 181 Much eclipsed by 
their coclimatary wasps ofa Presbyterian crue. 

Coco, cocoa (kéwko). Forms: a. 6 cocus, 
6-7 cocos; 8. 6-7 coquo, (6 caco, coeco), 6- 
coco; y. 7 coquer, cocar, cocker, 7-8 cokar, 
7~ coker; 3. 8-9 cocoa. [a. Pg. and Sp. coco; 
in 16th c. L. cocws. The early writers, from 
Cosmas 545 to the 15th ¢., knew it only as the 
dudian nut or ‘nut of India’; cogwos (plnral) is 
quoted first from the Roteiro de Vasco da Gama 
(Portuguese, 1498-9); Barbosa 1516 has (Pg.) 
guoguos ; Pigafetta 1519 has (It.) coche pl. of coca ; 
Oviedo 1526, Barros 1553, Garcia 1363, and Acosta | 
1578 have coco; Correa 1561 coguo. 

The Portuguese and Spanish authors of the 16th c. | 


coco. 


agree in identifying the word with Pg. and Sp. coco 
‘ grinning face, grin, grimace’, also ‘ bugbear, scare- 
crow’, cognate with cocar ‘to grin, make a gri- 
mace’; the name being said to refer to the face-likc 
appearance of the base of the shell, with its three 
holes. Historical evidence favours the European 
origin of the name, for there is nothing similar in 
any of the languages of India, where the Portu- 
guese first found the fruit; and indeed Bartsosa, 
Barros, and Garcia, in mentioning the Malayalam 
name éesga, and Canarese zarle, expressly say ‘ we 
call these fruits guoguos’, ‘our people have given 
it the name of coco’, ‘that which we call coco, and 
the Malabars éemga’. 

In Eng. the latinized form cocws, afterwards (as 
in Bot. Latin) cocos, was at first used, both for 
sing. and plural. Towards the close of the 16the. 
coguo, coco, as ‘the Portingalls cal this fruit’ (Lin- 
schoten), began to be used, with pl. cocos, cocoes. 
Coco remained the established spelling in the 18th c., 
till the publication of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, in 
which the article Coco was (app. by some aceident, 
for Johnson in his own writings used coco, pl. 
cocoes run together with the article Cocoa ( = Cacao); 
this gave currency to a confusion between the two 
words which still prevails, although careful writers 
have never ceased to use the correct form coco, 

Another spelling, cofer, has been used, with 
various modifications since about 1620 (Purchas 
has cokers, Burton coguer-nets); it appears to be 
from 17th c. Dutch Los es-2200/, and has long been in 
commercial use at the port of London to avoid the 
ambiguity of cocoa. 

The Greek words xob«e and xécé applied by Theophrastus, 
and, after him, by Pliny (e#e¢#, cozx , to certain palmaceous 
trees, have both been suggested as sources of the name, but 
without any ground, except their distant resemblance to 
coco. Connexion with Sp. coca, F. coc nd the family of 
L, concha shell is also philologically untenable.) 

+1. = Coco-xcr Lelow. Obs. 

a. 1555 Epun Decades HW Judies 194 (tr. Oviedo: This 
frute was cauled Cocus [the Italtin version, Venice 1=34 
here translated, has cece) for this cause, that, when it is taken 
from the place where it cleaueth. there are seene two holes, 
and aboue them two other naturall holes, which altogether, 
doo represent the gesture and fygure of the cattes cauled 
Mamamone, that is munkeys, when they crye: which crye 
the Indians caule coca. 1§79 T. Stevens in Hakluyt | ey. 
(1589) 162 Wine of the Palme tree or of a fruite called Cocos. 
1§98 tr. Linschoten vi. 100/21 The Indian nuts called Cocus. 
/bid. 101/1 These Cocus being yet in their husks may be 
carried ouer the whole world. a@ 1600 Hakzuyt / oy. III. 
749 We found also a tree which beareth the fruite Cocos, 
which is bigger than a man's head, having within the utter 
coate, which is about 3 inches thicke, a certaine nut as bigge 
as two fists, 1603 SyivesTer Du Bartas iii, 1641 28/5 
Th’ Ile of Zebut’s admirahle Tree Beareth a fruit call d 
Cocos commonly. 

1582 LicnerimLo tr. Castaneda's Cong. FE. Ind 146 
Cayro is the caske or rind of a nut they have in the India 
called Caco, 1598 tr, Jveafetta's Congo in Hart, Coll. 11. 
533 The Indian nuts called coecos, because they have within 
them a certain shell that is like an ape, 1§98 tr. Leschoter 
Ivi, 100/1 Vader the leaues, close to the tree, grow the Coquos 
together. 1599 Haxcuyt Joy. IL. i. 251 Cayro which is 
threede made of the huske of Cocoes. 1686 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2186 1, 12 Thousand Cocos with Balzome. 1708 PAs/. 
Vrans. XXVI. 191 They eat Coco's very freely. 1716 T. 
Warn Eng. Ref. 60 Tho’ the Indians know no other Bread 
but of Cocoe. ‘1940 Jonxson Life Drake in Gentil, Mag. 
X. 510 The Vallies extremely fruitful, and abounding with 
ripe Figs, Cocoes, and Plantains. 

2. The tropical palm-tree Cocos nucifera, which 
produces the coco-nut. More fully called coco- 
palu, coco-trce, and now more often coco(a)-nud lree. 

Its native region is app. the tropical shores of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans; nowhere indigenous in the Atlantic 
basin. ‘It seems certain that it was introduced by the 
Portuguese into Western Africa and the Cape Verde 
islands, and that it did not exist inthe West Indies, Guiana 
or Brazil at the time of the discovery of America.’ Brande, 
Forest Flora of N.W. and Centrat lidia, 557. 

a. 1555 Eoen Decades WW. 1nd. 194 Acerteyne tree cauled 
Cocus beinge a kynd of date trees. 3 

1744 J. Harris Collect. Voy. 1. 36 Trees, which they 
guessed to be Cocos, and Palmitos. 1864 Texxyson Ex. 
Ard, 575 The slender coco’s drooping crown of plumes, — 

1621-30 (see Coco-nut 4]. 1681 R. Knox /ist. 
Ceylon 15 These Leaves all grow on the top of the Tree after 
the manner of a Coker. rgr2 tr. J’omet’s Hist. Drugs I. 
137 The Cokar furnishes the Work-Men with considerable 
Business, A 

§. 1744 Tnomson Seasons, Swmnmier 667 O let me drain the 
Cocoa’s milky Bowl, 1755 Jouxson, Cocoa, 1810 Soutitey 
Kehamma w. i, Reclined beneath a Cocoa’s feathery shade. 


8. attrib. and Comé. Coco-palm, coco-tree = 
sense 23 So ¢oco-garden; coco-fibre, the fibre of 
the coco-nut husk; so + coco-cup=coco-nut cup, 


coco-cordage, -milk, etc. 

1598 tr. Linschoten\vi. ror/1 They put some of theer Cocus 
milk into it. 1623 Purcuas Piler. v. xii, The Coquo-tree 
being the most profitable tree in the world. 1615 Sir T. 
Rot Yr, Junks.. built, calk'd rnd rigged all out of the 
coco tree, 2630 Cart. Smitu Trav. & Ady, xix. 37 [Ele- 
phants] will shake a great Cocar tree for the nuts. x 
Collect. Voy, \Churchill) III. 719/2 Some Portugueses being 

‘ot into a Coco-Garden. 1710 SrreLe Tasler No. 245 ? 2 
Two Coco Cups. 1823 Sourney Omniana 1. 141 (heading), 


COCOA. 


Cocoa Cordage. 1855 J. F. Jounston Chew. Com. Life 
Ie #3 The cocoa palm..produces he palm wine, known in 
India... by the name of toddy, 1881 Athena 24 Sept. 
405/3 Coco-palm is the only correct way of spelling Ihe 
name. 1883 Dasly News 14 Sept. 2/7 A building used as 
cocoa-fibre manufactory. 

4. Coco-nut, cocoa-nnt, coker-nut. 

a. The nut or seed of the coco-palm ; =Coco 1. 
(Formerly cocoa-nuf meant the cocoa-bean: see 
Cocoa 4.) 

1613 Purcuas Pilger. v. xiii. 437 Her chamber for 
the Palme, or Coquo-Nuts, 1662 Pervs Diary 16 July, 1 
seeming to like a ring made of a coco-nutl with a stone 
done in it. xr712 E. Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 255 A sort of 
Chesnuts, Coco-Nuts, Dates, etc. 1748 Anson's Voy. u,v. 
177 Her loading consisted of Timtey, cocad, coco-nuts. 
1844 Hall Dock Act 121 Coco-nuts, per 100, 3¢. 1852 BaL- 
Four Class-6h. Bot. 263 In tbe Coco-nul, in place of fleshy 
cells, woody fibrous ones are produced. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1 ii. iii, (1651) 77 One tree 
yields them Coquernuts. 1630 Cart. Smita 7rav. § Adv. 
xix. 38 Cokar nuts and berries. 1635 Hevwooo Philocoth. 
45 Cups made of..Cocker-nutts. 1681 R. Kxox //ist, Ceylot 
14 Here are also..Coker-nuts; Plantins also and Banana’s. 
1zia tr. Porter's Hist. Drugs 1. 137 Vhe Cokar-Nut. .grows 
..inthe Spanish West-Indies. 1851 Mavuew Lond. Labour 
I. 8g Coker-nuts—as they are now generally called, and 
indeed ‘entered’ as such at the Custom house, and so 
written by Mr. M¢Culloch, to distinguish them from cocoa. 

§. 1781 Cowrea Lett. Aug. Wks. (1876' 79 We felt our- 
selves .. obliged to you for the cocoa-nuts. 1870 Yeats 
Nat. Hist. Conus 190 The cocoa-nut forms a considerable 
article of export from many of our colonies. 

b. Used for coco-niul palm. 

1852 Bacrour Class-6k, Bot. 993 Certain palms are asso- 
ciated in large groups, as the Costu 1859 TENNENT 
Ceylon 1, 109 Ai the head of these palms is the Coco-nut. 

c. In pugilistic slang, and humorously : The 
human head. | Cf. se¢.) 

1873 Slang Dict., Cocoa-nut, the head. A pugilistic term. 
1885 Mars. Lyxx Linton C. Airkland 1. x. 269 You need 
not bother that silly: cocoanut of yours. 

d. alirth. or Comb., as coco-nul cup, fibre, man, 
jfalm, shell, tree; coconut butter (sec quot. 
1890 ; coco-nut matting, matting made of the 
fibre of the outer lin-k of the eoco-nut ; eoco-nut 
oil, awhitish oil or fat obtained from the coco-nut. 

1664 Escatiot in Sir ‘IT. Browne Hoks. 11352) ID). 519 
Cords made of coconutt rinde. 1682 ond. Gaz. No. 1721/1 
His Excellency Presented her Llighness. with 6 Silver Fil- 
lagreen Stands, made in the Indies, with Coce-nut Cups set 
in Fillasreen. 1691 Rav Creation 1. (1704) 24> The Coco or 
Coker-nut ‘Tree. 1702 Lend. Gaz. No 3806/8 "Two large Coco 
Nut Cups fouted ana tipt with Silver, 1707 Fusse.. Jey. iit. 
60 The Coco-nut ‘Trees are from 50 to 60, 70, 80, an'] 100 Foot 
in height. 1768 Rose in Prt. Frans. LX. 445 Their chief 
instrume it being a large cocoa nut-shell, strung with guts. 
1838 T. Tnossos Chent. Org. Bodies 442 Cocoa-nut ol. is 
obtained by expression from the kernel of the cocoa-nut. 
1852 Bacrova Class-¢&, Bot. 936 The coco-wut palm. 1861 
Crecuorn in £din, New Philos. Fral, xiv, On the Coro- 
nut tree and its uses. 1863 72 Watts Dict. Chem , Cocoa- 
nut ofd..is imported in large quantities into Europe for the 
manufacture of soap. 1889 Catholic News 15 June 5 5 On 
Epsom Downs..a gipsy, a cocoa-nit man, and some bock- 
makers. 1890 She Grocer eb. 8 In Amsterdam a factory 
is being started for the purpose of extracting from cocoa. 
nuts a substance styled cocoa-nut butter. 

5. Double Coco-nut, in Fr. coco-de-mier, coco-tes~ 
Maldives, the immense woody nut of a gigantic 
palm Lodorcea sechellarum, found native only on 
the small islands, Praslin and Curteuse, of the 
Seychelles group. The fruit weighs go or 50 
pounds, is eovercd with a thick fibrous husk, and 
contains from one to three stones, or ‘nuts’, about 
28 inches long, covered with excessively hard and 
thick black shells, each divided half-way down 
into two lobes, whence the namc. 

Before the discovery of these islands in 1743, the source of 
these nuts, which were often found floating on the Indian 
Ocean, or thrown up on the shores of the Maldive Islands, 
was enveloped in mystery nnd fable. 

1827 Hooxea in Curtis's Bot. Mag. LIV. 2734 Of all the 
palms perhaps that which for a long time has been the least 
perfectly known, and yet the most extensively celehrated, 
is... the Double Cocoa-nut. 1857 Henragy fot, 393 Large 
hollow double or triple nuts, of the same character as the 
Cocoanut. .the ‘ Double Cocoa-nuts* of the Seychelle Islands, 


6. Sea Coco-nut of Jamaica: the frit of A/ani- 
caria Plukenetii a palm of Trinidad and the 
adjacent mainland, often washed ashore at Jamaica. 
Called also Sea Apple, Vr. petit coco de mer. 

Coco*; see C cco, 

Cocoa (kéwke). [A corruption of Cacao, in 
16-15th c. also written cacoa, and sometimes in 
18th c. cooao, Cacao was the Spanish adaptation 
of cacauat! (or rather of its combining form 
cacana-\, the Mexican name of the cacao-seed. 

The word was orig. of 3 syllables, ca-ca’-o, co-co'-a, but 
the error of spelling coco as cocoa has led to the further cor. 
ruption of pronouncing cocea as coco.) 

+1. The seed of Theobroma Cacao, a tropical 
American tree : more correctly called Cacao, Oés, 
Formerly commonly called cocoa-aut, and now 
often cocoa-hean. 

19707 Fusnece Moy, v. 89 The Nul or Kernel .. ripens in a 

eal Husk, wherein are sometimes 30, nay 40 cocoas. 


These Cocoas are made use of to make Chocolale. 1790 
Beatson A'av. & ALil, Afem. 1. 115 A French Ship from the 


Havannah, with sugar, cochineal,and cocoa, 


j abryer. 
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2. The Cacao-tree. (rare and improper.) 

31876 Harvey Afat, Med. 708 Cocoa, this small ree fur- 
nishes a product which isextremely useful both as food and 
medicine. 1879 Cassel7s Techu. Educ. wu. 187 Cocoa..A 
tree twenty feet in height. 

3. The powder produced by crnshing and grinding 
the seeds, often with other substances added ; also, 
a common beverage made from this powder, or 
from the prepared sceds. (The ordinary sense.) 

1788 Beans Let, Wks. 35, I executed your commission in 
Glasgow, and I hope the cocoa came safe. 1798 Jane Avs- 
tex Northang. Abd. (1833) 11. x. 168 The General, between 
his cocoa and his newspaper, had no leisure for noticing her. 
185 J. F. Jouxston Chet, Com. Life 1, 219 The cocoa of 
Trinidad is the varie1y chiefly consumed in this country. 
fod, Many now drink cocoa in preference to coffee. 

4. attrib. and Comb. Cocoa bean, a recent name 
of the eacao seed; cocoa-butter, cocoa-fat = 
CACA0-BUTTER ; cocoa-nib, the cotyledon of the 
caeao seed, being one of the states in which it is 
sold ; ¢ cocoa-nut, the name formerly given to the 
cacao seed ; now disused, to avoid confnsion with 
the eurrent cocoa-nu/ = Coc0-NUT; Cocoa- paste, the 
pasty mass formed by grinding the seed, in which 
state it was formerly imported ; cocoa powder, a 
light brown sort of gunpowder; cocoa-room, 
-tavern, places for the sale of the beverage; eocoa- 
tea (sec quot.) ; cocoa-tree, the cacao tree. Also 
cocoaqessence, extract, ete, cocoa-coloured adj. 

1855 |. F. Jouxstosx Chem, Com. Life 1. 223 The “cocoa- 
bean of commerce is brittle. 1891 Mateer Yravancore 96 
The hreadfruit, cocoa bean. .ete., deserve more eatended 
cultivation. 1887 N. F. Anstevin A/aci:. Vag. Feb. 257/2 
The ‘cocoa-coloured Row, and the flash of distant car- 
riage-wheels in the sun-light. 1866 Vreas. Bot. 1143 The 
cotyledons, commonly called *cocoa-nibs ’, [are] crushed and 

‘ound between heated rollers. 1672 W. Hucues title, 

(he American Physitian .. with Discourse on the *Cocoa- 
nut-tree and making of Chocolate. 
Geo. l, in Lond Gaz. No. 6270 6 Every. . Seller of. .Coffee, 
Tea. or Cocoa-Nuts. 1751 Siz J. Mit Jat. Med. (J. 
Within the cavity of this fruit are lodged the cocoa nuts, 
usually about thirty in number. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 
5416, 3 "Coco-Paste, Chocolate. 17590 Beawes Lea Mercat. 
(1752! 55 Cocoa-nuts, Chocolate and Cocoa paste. 188% 
Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 3/2 At present we are buying *cocoa 

wder from Germany. 1885 Globe 31 Jan. 2/3 The War 

Jepartment has adopted the new brown gunpowder, known 
asthe ‘cocoa’ powder..manuf.ctured at... Waltham Abbey. 
fe creates a very thin smoke, and does not obscure the 
targets 1877 A. Batrour in Life xiii, 1889 233 Successful 
meetings of .. ‘Temperance Society, of *Cocoa-rooms open- 
ing, etc. 1836 Disrakia Corr. 2. Sister (1886) 47 Sophy is 
only ill from eating “cocoa sweetmeat! 1855 Ne I. Joux- 
ston Chem. Com. Life |. 225 Another variety of the cocoa 
hevera ses, which may be called ‘cocoa-tea, is prepared 
by boiling the husks of the bean in water. 1707 FUNNELL 
Voy. +1729) 59 Vhe *Cocoa-tree is small, and the nut or 
kernel bigger than an alinond. 

Cocoa?, nnother form of Cocco. 

Cocoa-bay. [prob. f. Cocoa2, from the re- 
semblance of the swollen limbs to the fleshy under- 
ground shoots of lhe Colocasia.) A discase like 
clephantiasis prevalent in the West Indics. 

a 1818 MG. Deis fe 1. Ind.61834) 144 Afflicted with 
the cocoa-bay, one of the most horrible of negro diseases. 

Cocoa-nut: see under Coco, and Cocoa 1 4. 

Cocoa-plum: see Coco-PLuM. 

Cocodril, obs. form of CRocopILe. 

+ Cocolas panter. Oés.-' See quot. 

1578 Lytr Dodoens v1.iv.661 Called..in Englishe, a heare 
Bremble, or heath Bramble, a Cocolas panter, and of some 
he fruite is called a Dewberie, or blackberie, 

Cocoloch, var. of CocK1ocne. 

Co-connexion, -conspirator, -contractor: 
see Coe, 


Co-consti'tuent. [see Co-.] 
constituent. 54, A joint constituent. 

1846 Sia W. Hanurton in Reid's I’'ks. 897 The whole of 
which they (the parts] were co-constituent. 1871 Faaser 
Life Berkeley x. 375 The many other sensations of which 
the tree is the virtual co-constituent. 

Coco-nut: see under Coco. 

Cocoon (kokan), 54! Also 7-8 cocon, 9 
coccoon. fa. F. coco, in 16th c. concon, app. 
derivative of cogue shell (of mollusc, egg, nut, 
clc.).} 

1, The envelope or case of silky threads, spun by 
the larvee of many insects as a covering to enclose 
them in the chrysalis statc; originally that of the 
silkworm; extended by Kirby and Spence to the 
analogous structares formed by any insects, ns also 
tothe silken case spun by spiders for the reception 
of their eggs. 

1699 W. Acuionay in PAH. Trans. XXI. iv. 183 About 
Midsummer. they begin (in Piedmont] 10 draw the Silk 
from its Cocon, “17859 /éid. L1. 55, 1 boiled a part of the 
cocoon in water. 1766 Smottett Jaz, The cocon or pod 
of silk, about the size of a pigeon’s egg. 1816 Kinsy & Sr, 
En-onvl. ii, To the artificial coverings..whether of silk, 
wood, or earth, etc. .. which have been called by different 


writers pods, cods, husks, and beans, I shall conlinue the 
more definite French term cocon, Anglicized into cocoon. 


adj, Jointly 


1842 Tenxyson 7200 Voices Ixi, For every worm beneath | 


the moon .. Spins, toiling out_his own cocoon, 1874 I.us- 
sock Orig. & Met, Ins. i. 12 The oval bodies which are so 
numerous in ants’ nests. .are really not eggs bul cocoons. 


1724 sldstr. Act 10 | 


COCTILE. 


b. Transferred to similar structures made by 
other anlmals, as the cells of the mud-fish. 

1883 Wooo in Sunday Mag. Nov. 675 The cells [of the 
Mudiish) are technically: called cocoons. /dfd. 676/1 The 
mud of which the cocoon is made is the same as that which 
the Israelites .. were forced 10 make into bricks. 

c. fig. 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos, ii. 83 That power of 
thinking which has involved itself in Rack a vast cocoon of 
wonders. 1870 Lowe, Study Wind. 56 The mind can 
weave itself warmly in the cocoon of its own thoughls. 

2. alirid, 

1835 Ure Philos. Mannf. 94 The cocoon-silk threads are 
twin tubes laid parallel. 1859 Daawin Orig. Spec. iv.11878) 
a In the caterpillar and cocoon stages. 1870 R. Fercuson 

Electr. 45 On the hook..a cocoon thread is hung. 

Cocoon, 54.2. Obs. form ol Cacooy, q.v. Also 
in Cocoon or Cacoon Antidote, see quots. 

1756 P. Baowne Yamaica 363 The Cocoon .. climbs with 

reat ease to the top of the tallest trees. /di¢, 374 Antidote 

Socoon .. frequently taken to clear the lube, when there is 
any suspicion of poison. 1866 7reas. Bot. 4g1 Feuiliza 
cordifolia is the Sequa or Cacoon Antidote of Jamaica, 
where it is a common plani in shady woods, climbing to a 
great heigh1 up the trunks of trees, , 

Cocoon, sé.3, var. of Kokoon, an African ante- 


lope. 

Cocoon, v. [f. Cocoon 56.1} 

1. intr. To form a cocoon. 

1884 M Coox in Science 111. 685 The whole operation of 
the lycosid when cocooning. /did. 686 The cocooning habits 
of Lycosa. i 

2. trans, To swathe as tn a cocoon. 

1881 Marx ‘I'wain Tramp Abroad xxviii, 264 We.. 
cocooned ourselves in the proper red blankets, 

Cocoonery (kek#nori). U.S. [f. Cocoon s4,! 
+-ERY.) A building or room for rearing silk- 
worms and obtaining cocoons. 

1868 Daily News 3 Aug., In Nevada..a Sr 50 feet 
square and 18 fect high, 1885 Sostor | Mass.) Fred. 7 Sept. 
2/4 A cocoonery that will protect a million worms. ; 

Coco-plum. Also cocco-, cocoa-. The ‘ruit 
of a West Indian tree Chrysobalanus Jcaco; also 
the tree itself. 

1676-99 Damrter Voy. IL. nn. 107 There are also some 
Cocvo-Plums and Grapes, but not man. 1699 J. Dickenson 
Jrul. of Trav. 32 Indian Women, loaden with. .Sea-side 
Cocco-Plumbs, and Sea-side Grapes. 1756 P. Baowne 
Jamaica 250 The Cocco Plumb Tree . .grows generally to 
the height of seven or cight fect, and bears a fruit not un- 
hike our European plumb. 1880 Libr. Univ. Mnowl. IV. 107 
Cocoa: Plum, an edible fruit..yellow, purple, or black. 

Cocos: see Coco], 

Cocostea‘ric, a. Chem. [f. Coco + StKarIc.} 
In Cocostearic acid, a synonym of Cocinic acid. 
lence Cocoste‘aryl, the hypothetical radical of 
this acid, Cocy?. 

Cocous, Cocow, obs. f, Cocus, Cuckoo, 

Co-covenantor : see Co-. 

Cocquany, obs. f. CocKAIGNE, 

Cocquer, obs. f. CucKER. 

Cocquet, obs. f. CocKET, CoQuETTE. 

Co-crea‘te, v. [(Co-1: cf Concreate.] To 
create in conjunction. Hence Co-crea:tor, Co- 
crea torship. 

1697 G. Keitu and Narr. Proc. Turner's Hall 27 Coex- 
istent and Coefficient, which is as much as Coereans, i.¢. 
Cocreating. /éfd., Being Cocrealor with the Father. 1884 
Cuevne /sa. 1. 248 The Iranian [myth] of a Co-creatorship 
of Ormuzd and the Amshaspands. 

Co-creditor, co-crucify : sce Co-. 

+Coct, a. Obs. [ad. L. coct-us pa. pple. of 
coguére to cook, ripen, digest, etc.] 

1. Boiled. 2. Ripened. 

©1420 Padlad. on Hush. 1. 678 With barly coct aud colde. 
1497 Br. Atcox .Vons Perfect. Aij b, They bey more cocte 
& nourysshed by y’ sonne. 

+ Coct, v. Obs. [f. L. coct- ppl. stem of cogucre 
to cvok, etc.: sce prec.] Henee Cocted Af. a. 

1. trans. To boil. ‘ 

1605 B. Joxson Volfone u. ii, When his physitians pre- 
scribe him (on paine of death), 1o drinke nothing but water, 
cocted with anise-seeds, 1624 MiopLeton Game at Chess 
v. iii, With, .flour and cocled wine. 

2. To digest. 

1662 J. Cuaxotea Van Helmont’s Oriat. 243 A more 
strong stomach doth easily coct even the harder meats. 

3. To bake (earthenware). a, 

1662 R. Matusew Und. Alch, § 27. 22 I1 did receive lime 
and strength in cocting. 1678 R. R{tsseue] tr. Geber iti. 
4. X. 106 A most solid and well cocted Earthen Vessel. 

+Corctible, a. Ots.—° [f. L. type *eoctrdilis 
that may be cooked, f. cogutre to cook : sce -BLE.] 

1623 Cockeaam Fng. Dict. w sv. Sod, Easily Sod, 
Coctible, 1656 in Buouxt Glossogr., and later Dicts. 

Coctile ke ktil. -tail), a. [ad. L. coctitis baked, 
burnt (as bricks), f. coguére : sce -1.k.) ‘Made by 
baking, as a brick’ (J.) ; formed of baked bricks. 

31678 Puttuirs, Coctile, capable of being boiled. 1736 
Bate ifol.), Coctile, sodden or baked. 1785 in Jonson. 
1842 Yait’s Mag. 1X. 682 From the tiles and skylights of a 
coctile edifice. = 

Coctin, -yn, -un, corrupt forms in Wyclif MSS. 
of Cocers, searlct. , oll, 

1382 Wveur Zr. xxvi. 36 Purpur, and coclun twies died. 
3388 — A’ev. xviii. 12 The marchaundies of gold .. and of 
purpur, and of sitk, and coctyn (9.7. coclin} -— 


COCTION, 


Coction (kgkjan). Now rare. [ad. L. coctidn- 
em cooking, n. of action, f. cogucre to Cook: so 
F. coction (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. Boiling ; cooking in general. 

3605 Timme Quersit. 11, vi. 139 The true correctors of all 
remedies are purifying and coctions only. a7 Grew Anat, 
Plants (1682) 273 Either by Coction or Jong Infusion. 1707 
Stoase Jamaica 1.131 ‘The venom lies chiefly in volatile 
parts going away by coction. 182: R. Turner Aris & Sci. 
238 In the sixth boiler the syrup receives its full coction. 

+2. The action of heat in preparing any sub- 
stance; ¢.g. the baking of earthenware, etc. Ods. 

1684 BoyLe Poronusn. Anim. i. Solid Bod, iv. 91 Those 
earthern Bottles... by reason of the solidity they acquire by 
the vehement coction of the Fire. 1766 T. Amoxy Life F, 
Buncle (1825) 111. 220 Procure to the imperfect metals the 
much desired coction. 

+3. Ripening. Obs. 

1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 1. go The Pear 
+ May receive thereby an extraordinary ion, 

+4. Old Med. The ‘ripening’ of morbific matter, 
which fits it for elimination from the living body. 

1572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 18a, Coction must be 
loked first; especially in grosse, tough. and slimy humours. 
1685 BovLe . Notion Nat. 229 When they say that a 
Portion of Peccant Matter is brought to Coction, they 
mean, that it has acquir’d such a Disposition, as makes it 
more fit, than before, ta be separated. 1738 Med. fiss. 1V. 
364. 1852 Sin W. Hamitton Discuss. 247 Under the terms 
crudity, coction and evacuation, were designated the three 
principal periods of diseases, as dependent on an alteration 
of the morbific matter. 


5. Phys. Digestion of food. 7 Obs. 

1667 Phil. Trans, U1. 514 The conveighing of the Yolk 
into the Guts, for a second coction. 1668 CuLrerrrr & 
Coxe tr. Barthol, Anat... ix. 22 The Action of the stomach 
is Coction which is termed Chylification, 1725 Bravery 
Fam. Dict. s.v. Indigestion. 1881 tr. Trousscau 4 Pidoux’ 
Therapeutics, The system is powerless to perform any coction. 

+6. Preparation by a natural process which 
gradually brings to perfection. Oés. 

3683 Satmon Doron Med, t 332 The first Celestial dew ., 
by a perpetual ‘Coction’, 1725 Brapiny fam. ict. 5.¥. 
ALE, Th Milk which is tou young, should be rejected, 
because it has not acquir’d all the Deyrees of Coction it 
should have. 1729 SHetvocxe Artillery 1. 5 The Fossil 
is more gross than the Sea Salt, as wel! on account of its 
Coction or Preparation, as of its Substance. 

+ Coctive, a. Obs.-° [ad. L. coctiv-us snitable 
for cooking : see Cuct and -1vz.) ‘ Sodden, easily 
boiled’ (Blount Glossogr. 1636). 

Cocto, erroneous form in Wyclif MSS. of cocco: 
see Cocke, scarlet. 

+Cocture. Obs. rare. [ad. L. coctira a cook- 
ing: see -Une.] The action or process of cooking; 
a product of cooking 

1662 J. Cuanpier tr. Van /felmont's Oriat. 14) Trans 
changed, and far separated from boyling and otber coctures. 


Cocuddy : see Curccppy. 

Coculus: see Coccutvs. 

1 Cocum (kékim). Also kokum. [? Malay.] 
An East Indian tree Carcinia purpurea related to 
the Mangosteen. Cocum butter or otf: a greenish- 
yellow solid oil obtained from the seeds of this tree. 

€ 1865 Letnesy in Cire. Sci. 1. 95/1 Cocum oil, or Kokum 


butter, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cocum butter ..Cocum oil, 
The concrete oi! of the seeds of Garcinia purpurea. 


Cocur, var. of Cocker sé. Obs. 

Cocus (kékis). Also § cocous. The wood 
of Brya Ebenus,a small West Indian tree, also 
called Jamaica Ebony, used by turners. Also 
cocus-wood, 

Rigging & Seamanship 1. 149 Pins of Blocks are 

le of Ropee vice, or cocus, 1888 Sir C. Warren in 

Pali MaliG.6 Oct. 10/1 The rn of truncheon has been 
revised, and it is now made of cocus wood. 

Cod (kpd), 56.1 Forms: 1-6 codd, 4-7 codde, 
6 eood), 4-cod. [OE cod d:—OTeut. type 

‘kuddo-z: cf. early mod.Du. 4odde, ‘ coleus, testi- 
calus’ (Kilian), OTent. type *£uddon-, the source 
of the closely related Con 56.2] 

+1. A bag, scrip. Oés. (In 18th c. in slang use: 
a purse; see quots.) 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x 10 Ne codd on wege. 21154 
O. E. Chron. an. 1131 In his mycele codde. 21449 Sir 
Degrev. gers Condy of sendall 1576 /av. in Ripon Ch. 


Acts 378 ij lether coodes. 1626 Bacon Syiva 
(2652) § ew is a Cod, or Pag, that groweth commonly 
in the Fields. .full of fight Dust upon the Breaking. ¢ 1690 


B.E. Dit. Cant. Crew, Gold-Finch, he that has..a Purse 
or God of Gold in his Fob. /éid., Cod, a good sum of 
Money..A rum cod, a good round sum of Money. 1785 
in Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue. 

tb. A civet bag, or musk-bag. (Perhaps be- 
longing to 4 b.) Ods. 

1600 Dr, Dedypoll tur it, in Ballen O. PZ. 111. 128, I will 
crown thee with a cod of Muske. 1616 B. Joxsox Lpigr. 
xix, ‘On Sir Cod the perfumed’. That Cod can get no widow. 
€ 1622 Fretcuer Woman's Prize i ii, Selling of counterfeit 
cods, or musty English crocus, Switches, or stones for th’ 
tooth-ach. 1721 C. Kine Brit. Merck. 1. Slusk Cods 
3h doz, [2847-78 Hatuwern, Cod.. In Elizabeth’s time 
the little bag or purse used for perfumes was so called.] 

2. +a. The bnek or onter covering of any frait 
or seed. b. The pod, husk or seed-vessel of a 
plant ; esp. of peas, beans, and their congeners: 
cf. Peascop. Now dial, 

Vow. IT. 
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c1000 Sax. Lecchd. (11. 112 Nim panne winberian coddas 
[47S. coddes}. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xv. 16 Of pam bean 
coddum pe pa swyn xton. ¢ 133° RK. Beunne Chron, (1810) 
2@g Not worpe a cod. 1382 Wvcur Luke xv. 16 Of the 
coddis whiche the boggis eeten. c1rqgo Promp, Parv. @ 
Codde of frute or pesecudde, sidigua. 1523 Frrzurns. //usd. 
$20 Kedlokes .. hath smal) coddes, and yroweth Jyke muy 
tard sede. 1577 B. Goour /feresbach’s Hush, 1586) 24 
The other that beareth coddes as all kinde of pulse. 1597 
Geranpr /lerbad 1, xxxv. $3 44 Vhe seedes are contesmed 
in square cods. 1662 H. Stusex /ud. Nectar ii. 13 He put 
two cods of Chile called long red Pepper. 1693 Lvniyn 
De la Quint. Compl, Gard. WV 145 Peas, or Pease All the 
world knows they grow in Cods. 1727 Switzer Pract, 
Gard, ¥. xiii. 221 In the.. colour of their haulm, cods, etc. 
31855 Whitby Gloss. s.v., A pea cod, pea shell. 

+3. = Helly, stomach. Cf Bac 13. Cés. 

arzgo Owl y Night, 1124 pu mid pine fule wdde, And 
mid bine ateliche sweore, Bi-werest niaune corn verom deure. 
€ 1386 Cuatcek Mard, 7. vA O wombe, o Lely, o stynkyny 
is thi cod, 

+h. ?=Larynx. Oés. 

¢ 1425 Voc. in Wr-Wilcker 635/20 Numina memlroruin 
hominis. .//oc frumen, cade. . 

4. ‘The integument cnseloping the testicles, the 
scrotum ; improperly in #Z testicles. (Not in polite 
use., 

1398 Tenvisa Barth. De P. Revit ly. 1495 2% The codde 
of the genetours. c1g4o romp, Parv. és Cudde, of inat 
pryuyte. 1827 AxpeEw Brinswyke’s /iistyll. eaters 1. vj 
Good for a mannes yards or vddes. 1615 Cron Body of 
Wan 250 The cod isa rugeus and thin skin. 1632 Site. 
woon, Phe cod or cody of aman or Lea t, coutlion, testi 
ende. 1958 J. & Le Dran’s Ofserm. Lrg. 1971) ava, 
Pueumatocete,. Rupture in the derotuin, ur Gud. 1783 P. 
Port Chirurg, Wks, Hog (Ruptures) ure called inguinal, 
scrotal, femural .. us they happen tomake their appearance 
in the groin, cod, thigh. 

tb. Applied to the inguinal sacs formerly sup- 
posed to be the scrotum, of the beaver. (Cf, 
Castor! 2., 

1634 I. Jounson tr. Parey's Whs. icey Vhe cud of the 
Castor or Beever. termed Castoreum. 1646 div}. Browne 
Pseud. Lp. wt iv. 113 Of the Beever, Vnese Ord ur fin 
are found in both sexes, thuugh sumewhat more protuberrest 
in the male, 

5. The narrow closed part or Lag at the lower 
end of a trawl-net or other fishing net. 

1§30 Parser. 24/2 Codde of a nett, de cod dune rete. 
1692 Lyty Midas i. ii. 47. 1649 Werte Jyh Ayre. 
(641 236 The Fisherman standing © with the Cod of the 
Net between his Legs. 19590. Purrocn 2. Wilkins nxriv 
(1283) 92,2 Though iny net was very long, yet for want of a 
bay or cod to inclose the fish, many .. would swim vs tie 
extremes, and sy get out, 1884 Grit, oil. 4 Comp 
Comp 30 ‘The Jower part [of the net) tertuinates in what tr. 
called the ‘cud ', or ‘cod-end'‘. 

+b. trans. The centre of a spider's net or web. 

1667 5. Purcuas ol. flying-/us. 12% Spiders. lye in am. 
bush in the cod or center of them wut of sight 

+6. Aaut. The inmost recess of a bay or inland 
sea, Obs. 

1675 Troxce Diary 1225) 14 Haveing .. compassed the 
codd, or farthermost end of it [the Mediterranean) 1743 
Bureecey & Cummins Voy, S. Seas itz They steered away 
into the Cod of a deep Buy. 1996 PF. beownxe Jamaica zi, 
I found this plant near the of the Lay. 


+7. Acocoon. Obs. Closely akin to 2.) 

1616 Suere. & Marwn. Country harm 424 Silk-wornts 
The choice of their huskes, or cuds. 1622 Boxozi Making 
Silk 24 ‘The Silk balls, bottomes, or cude. 1706 Art of 
Painting (1744) 205 Shut up like a silk-worm in her cod, 
1802 W. Forsytu Fruit Trees xxvii. i224 395 All of them, 
after casting their slougb several times, spin their cod. 

8. Comb, Cod-end = sense 5; cod-net, a net 
with a ‘cod’; fteod-pepper, capsicum; + cod- 
tree, the Capon tree; + cod-weed, Centaurea 
nigra, or knap-weed. See also Col-balt, -PIECE, 
-WABE, -WORM. 

3871 Echo rs Dec., The sprats are driven by the current 
in countless thousands into the ‘*cod’ end of the net. 1823 
Fisheries Exhib Catal. 7 Roller Ground-ropes and Cod- 
ends. 1299 Liber Custumarum (Rolls) 116 Hy aun autre 
manere de reye, ge Jem apele ‘*codnet ‘. 1727 A. Hamitton 
Pia Cow k “rie Digi soy Sauce is some Shrimps 

ied and powd and some Salt and *Cod-pepper. 1704 
cee Voy. (Churchill) LL 47/1 The Algarroto's or «Cod 

ree. 

Cod (kpd) 56.2 Northern. Forms: 4-6 codde, 
4-7 codd, 5- cod, (5-6 kode, 6-7 code, 7- coad, 
mod. Se. dial. code (kd). [a. ODa. hadde, ON. 
koddi, pillow (Sw. kudde cushion): cf. Du. Aodde 
:—OTent. type *kuddon-, from same root as Cov, 
and closely related in sense, a pillow being a bag 
or covering stuffed with some soft substance.] 

1. A pillow; a cushion. Sc. and north. dial. 

a2 1400-59 A lexander 4916 With curtyns all of clene sylke 
& coddis of be same. York Wills 1, 222 Summo altari 
j. cervical, anglice a kode. ¢ 1460 Towneley Myst. 84 When 
I nap on my cod. xgr2 Zest. Aor. (Surtees: V. 32 Two 
pilloo coddes with the valandes. rgqg Compl. Scot. vi 
(1872) €2, I maid ane cod of nis hoger 1578 Richmond, 
Wills 277 bij. pin cods and ij le casis. 1528 A. Kixc 
tr. Canisius’ Catech, 138 Wae be vnto thame quha sewis 
soft kods to putt vnder everie Elbok. 1612 /mv. in 3§ Kay 
Hist. Kilmarnock 1244) 78 Auchteine codis, pairtlie filled 
with downis and pairt with fedderis. 1674 Ray N.C. Words, 
Cod, a Pillow; Pin-cod, a Pincushion. 1682 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 206 For making a codd to the litany deske. 1 
Ramsay Se. Proverbs (1776) 74 (Jam.) Twa heads may he 
tpon ae cod. 1823 Gait £ntail 1. vil. 47 Gae to thy bed 
and bring a cod for Mr. Walkinshaw. 


COD. 


2. Alech. One of the bearings of an axle; esp. 
(in early use) the ‘ bolsters ‘ or brasses on which a 
church-bell swings. 

3379 Mem. Kipon Surtees) I$. ror In xiij Ib, de mes. 
syng pro ay Udddes ad distam campanam. 1426 /bidl. NIM. 
156 Vru uno kede de ure, 2s. ed, 1839 K. OS. Kuninson 
Naut. Steam hug, qu A small piece of cast-iron, flat on une 
side and balf-round on the other, called a cod, is introduced, 
with its back bearing against the spring, 1@81 Kaysunu 
Virung Gloss. Cod Neun.;, the bearing of an axle, 

‘ A ; ; ‘ 

3. Comb. Cod-pillow=1; cod-slip, a pillow- 
case; also Col-wane, qv. 

asg Vills y luv. N.C. 1245. sua, if towels, v fyne cod. 
pillers v*, 

Cod ‘kpd,, 4% Also s kod, 6 codde, 7 code, 
7 $codd. (Orivin uncertain: the name is known 
only as English, No notion of connexion with 
Gr ados (mol. voulayical 1. pads) 1s tenable. 

One suggestive is Chat this is the ewurd as Cru sh), 
ay if — ‘bay fish’, from its appearane Wedgwood sug- 
gevts identity with ols, Flem. doude hurlse club, cudyel 
Kilian Gaparity the analuyy of bt. arezao bertle, ‘ 
tae oo abv arod-finh Fovow 9 Mur the Flumnings are not 
known ta have ever called the fi h kgdd.] 

L.A well-known sea fsb, Gadus morrhua, which 
inhalats the North Atlantic and its connected way; 
attuining to a length of 3 feet or more, end to a 
weight of 20, orin exceptional cases even zo pounds. 
Summetunes exteneed with qualifcetien:, to other 
members of the Gadede or € Hl. now 
rare: the cullective sing. cod being: ue zs 

Vaerictir wed feven 
mater, rock, shore, hank 4 ewe, 
Georges bau, Newl nate eco; 
Frama, Hane Vie tett x, herring, + 

1367 Atha Ads sitenae cee litcryes 
tyny a aud. wi Ak 
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hhose 
alir’. whe Sail, 
fish, st.0ddy, and petrycum ariGnrary, 
c. fed cod. 
102g Wvature vi Mar. gy, Reel Cl, 2 fanged conditen 
solnetunes bet with Gt the pre areas fish, 

2. Aypried to viher floies whicn take the economic 
Place of the preceding in other reyions: a. On 
the Pacific coast of Nonh America. variou: fisnes 
lelonying tu the family Chiredae, alsu cistinguished 
as Bastard, Hlue, buffalo, Cultus, Green cod. 0. 
Ju New Zealand, a serranoid fish /olygrion prop- 
nathus, called by the Maories hafuéu. ¢. In 
Australia, a serrancid fish of tre Murray River and 
its trvutaries, Ol/tyérus macguarienits, usually 
called WVJeurray cod. 

10 Guninnn Introd. Study of Fishes yy2 Called by the 
colonists * Murray-Cud', being penutel: in the DMurray 
River and other rivers of Sveth Australian 168 Brown 
Guo‘ Amer, fishes eq "dhe Cultus Oni, Uphiedon elon- 
getus, in universally called 'Cod-fiah' where the true ed 
is uLknown, ; 

3. See also Rock Con, a name applied to several 
distinct fishes, nut related tu the true Cod. One 
of these is also called in New Zealand A/ue cod. 

4. Comb. cod-banger, a vessel used in the cud- 
fishery ; cod-bank, a enbmnarine bank Bank! s) 
frequented by cod, or on which cod are cauyht ; 
eod-chest, a chest in which cod are kept alive; 
cod-chowder (se CHUWDEH); cod-fisher, one 
who fishes for cod, also a vessel used in the cod- 
fishery ; cod-fishery, fishing for cod, esp. as a 
branch of indnstry locally organized; cod-fishing 
wbl. sb., fishing for cod; cod-line, a line used in 
fishing for cod; cod-man, a vessel used in the 
cod-fishery ; +cod-mop, some kind of fish ; cod- 
oil = Cov-Liver OIL; cod-pitechings, the lowest 
quality of cod-liver oil when obtained (as formerly) 
by allowing the livers to decompose ; cod-sound, 
the ‘sound’ or air-bladder of the cod; cod-smack, 
a vessel engaged in cod-fishing. See also 1b. 

1864 J.G. Bexteam Notes of Trav. 51 The picturesque 
appearance of the *Cod bangers. 1865 — Harvest of Sea 
x (773) 218 The fishermen of ceck-welled cod-bangers use 
both -lines and long-lines. 1263 Kisceter Water-bab. 
vil 265 Eighty miles of *codbank 1865 Parxuax Champlain 
i (1875) 170 All frequented ..the cod-banks of Newfound. 
land. "1884 F. Day Commercial Sea Fishes 126 A plan is 
adopted for eo es alive ‘by transferring them to *cod- 
chests, which are ye ns VR 185: H. Mer 
vite Whale xv. 73 A fine *cod-chowder was placed before 
74 
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us, 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), *Cod-fisher. 1753 
Seots Mag. XV. 65/2 The Danes are setting up a *cod- 
fishery on the coast of Iceland. 1794 Rigging §& Seaman 
ship I. 63 “Cod-lines of 18 threads are used on the banks of 
Newfoundland. 1884 Pad! Mall G. 23 Feb. 10/2 The long- 
missing Grimsby fishing vessels..six trawlers and one reod 
man, and their crews. 1466 Mann. & Househ. Exp. (1841) 
337 My mastyr paid for xxix. *codmoppes, x.d. 1862 Our 
Eng. (fome 69. 1868 Rovte & Heaptano Mat. Med, 
(ed. 5) 745 The livers of some other fishes nearly related to 
the Cod... are supposed to yield a small part of tbe *Cod oil 
of commerce. 1858 Encycl. Brit. ied. 8) XVI. 494 Turbid, 
and extremely offensive to the smell, and is known under 
the name of *cod-pitchings. 1786 in Picton L’fool Munic. 
Rec.i1836) 11. 147 Building one "cod smack. 1808 Forsytn 
Beauties Scotl. V. 12 Before ..the Frencb revolution, a 
London fishing-vessel or cod-smack was never seen in the 
Pentland Frith. cx B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, *Codsounds, 
the Pith or Marrow in the Cod’s Back, esteem‘d as choice 
Peck. 2836 Manuony Religues Father Prout, Watergr. 
Carousal, A keg of cod-sounds. 

+ Cod, 54.4 O4s. Mud (containing shclls) from 
the bottom of rivers. (See quots.) 

1626 A. Speen Adau: out of F. xvi. (1659) 129 The mudd 
so taken out of the Rivers. .called small Codd was so ex- 
ceeding rich. 1669 Woriince Syst. Agric. v. § 3 (1681) 68 
Of Snayl-Cod, or Snag-greet. if lieth frequently in deep 
Rivers, it is from a Mud or Sludge, it is very soft, full of 
Eyes and wrinkles, and little shells, is very rich. 

Cod, s%.5 slang. [In later times, app. uscd as 
an abbreviation of Concer; but it is very doubtful 
if this is the origin, since it appears much earlier 
than codger.] A slang appellation applied to per- 
sons, with various forces: sce the quotations. 

¢x690 3. EE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cod, also a Fool ..An 
honest Cod, a trusty Friend. 1708 Motreux Rabelais v. 
v. (1737! 18 O what an honest Cod was this saine Edituus. 
1851 C. D. Bevan Let. in Beddoes’ Poems 5 Lett. Introd.) 
130 [At the Charterhouse] .. In those days the pensioners 
(or as we called them ‘Cods') were not remarkable .. for 
cleanliness. 1855 Tnackeray Nezwcomes IL. 333 The old 
reverend black-gowns .. the Cistercian lads called these old 
gentlemen Codds—I know not wherefore. 1873 Slang Dict., 
Cod, to hoax, to take a ‘rise’ out of one. Used as a noun, 
a fool. 1878 Macteop //fst. Dumbarton 1. 46 Ve vile 
drunken cod. 

Cod, 34.6 dial. [perh. f. Cop v.38] (See quot.) 

1887 8. Cheshire Folk-sp., Cod, a humhug, imposition .. 
‘That hoss-duty was a regilar cod ofa thing.’ 

+ Cod (kpd ,v.' 06s. [f. Cop s6.!J 

1. intr. To produce ‘ cods’ or pods. 

1532 Firzurre. /7ush. § 12 ‘Fhat they shoulde the better 
codde, and the sooner be rype. x60 Hottann /diny 1. 
559 All kinds of Pulse doe cod at sundrie times. 1615 G. 
Saspys 7am. un. ror Their Dates. begin to cod about the 
beginning of February. 1693 Evrivs Dela Quint. Compl. 
Gard. Il, 1 Before it {pease} begins 10 codd. 1710 
Loxpon & Wise Cowpt. Gard, \1719) 233. 

2. frans. To gather the pods of (peas®. 

1570 Levins Afanip. 153/37 To codde peason, siliguas 
legere, 1690-1730 [cf, Conner 7]. 

.tntr, with owt (said of over-ripe pulse or grain, 
the pods orears of which dropthe seed or grain when 
handled, or shaken by the wind). ‘To shake ont. 

Cod, z.2. [f. Cop 56.3] intr. To fish for cod. 

1862 Mayunew Lond. Labony IL. 213 (Hoppe) Then we 
went codding off the coast of Iolland, for cod and haddock. 

Cod, zw. slang or dial. [perh. f. Cop 54.5 in 
sense ‘ fool ’.} érams. ‘To hoax, to take a ‘‘rise” ont 
of” (Slang Dict. 1873) ; to humbng, impose upon. 

1884 Cheshire Gloss., Coddin, humbugging. * Tha'st only 
coddin me as tha allus does; tha’l none tay me to see th’ 
fair.” 1887 in S. Cheshire Folk-sp. 1889 in Scotland. 

|| Coda (koda, kdwda). Afus. [Ital. :—L. canda 
tail] A passage of more or less independent 
character introduced after the completion of the 
essential parts of a movement, so as to form a 


more definite and satisfactory conclusion. 

z in Cuamsers Cyel. Suppl. 1815 “£urof. Afag. 
ier 154 The coda concludes the picce with sas and 
energy. 3888 Academy 21 Jan. 51/3 In the opening allegro 
we have... careful elaboration, and a highly effective or 

P The sense ‘ tail of a note’ is only Italian. 

Cod-bait. 

1. =Can-nart (sec Cap 4): generally identified 
with the Capnis- worm, thougl sometimes said to 
be distinct. [It is possible that this belongs ety- 
mologically to Cop s4.1, the larva being in a case.] 

1626 G. Sanoys Ovid's Alet. (1640) 286 Codbates and 
Strawbates which lye under water (convert) into Mayflies. 
1653-9 ‘I. Barker Art of Angling (1820) 32 The bait 
(as we call it) but named here a cadice. 2 Ro H. 
Angler's Sure Guide 30 Cod-Bait are much larger than 
Cadise, and of a more yellowish colour. 1740 R. Brookes 
Art of Augling 1. iti. 14 The Cod-Bait, Cacic gmn. and 
Straw-worm are only different Names for the same Bait. 
3833 J. Rennie 4h. Angling 34 The grubs, which are 
known by the name of caddis-worms, case-worms, cad or 
cod bait, and ruff-coats, 

2. Sc. A large sea-worm, dng from wet sands ; 
also called /ug. [? Bait for Cop (s4.3).] 

+ Codber‘e. Ofs. [f. Cop 54.2 + ber(e, BEAR 
sb.4} A pillow-case. 

31474 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotd, 1.21, vj elne of smale brade 
clath for coweringis of the Kingis codberis. 1526 /nventories 
(1815) 24 Are. tem, itij codbers, 

+ Codd(e. Ofs. [app. f. L. codex, the word 
translated in 1. 

1. The stock or stem of a plant. 

exgqao Pallad, on Hush. Ww. 148 Verely from the codde | 
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(codice] awey let take the planntes. /éid. v.119 In Wynter 
to his codde [eodici] an heep of stonys Is goode. 

2. Arch. See quots. 

3660 H. Broome Archit, Aa, Caulis, the coddes out of 
which the Helices grow in the Corinthian head. 1664 
Evetyn tr. Freart's Archit. 128 The Caules, and Codds 
breaking from the Helices. 

[f. Cop 54.1 


+ Codded (kpdéd), ppl. a. Obs. 
and v, +-ED.] 

1. Bearing pods. (Sometimes entering into the 
trivial names of plants.) 

1597 Geraror #Jeréal 1. xiv. (1633) 446 Codded arsmart 
called noli me tangere. 1611 Cotex., Poyvre Ethiopic, the 
husked, or codded Pepper. 2710 Lonpon & Wise Compl. 
Gard. (1719) 233 Large-codded Pease. 1727 Braptey Faz, 
Dict.sx. Exoticks, Beans, Pease, and codded Fruits. 2778 
Witnrrise Brit, Plants (1796) I. 245 Codded Corn Violet. 
1777 Licutroot Flora Scot. (1789) 1. 358 Arabis Thaliana, 
Thale's Cress or Coded Mouse-ear. 

b. Codded corn: Pulse ; peas and beans, 

1440 Proinp, Part. 85 Coddyd come, lugnmen, 

2. ‘In the pod’, ‘in the ear’. 

181 Act 23 Eliz. c. 10 § 4 Any eared or codded Corn. 
1619 DaLton Country Just. xxv. (1630) 66 Hunting with 
Spaniels in eared or codded corn. pr F. Marxnam BA. 
War um. v. 98 Pulse that is sprung vp although it be not 
codded. 

Codder! (kp'da1). Now dal, Also 6-ar. [f. 
Cop sé.2] A worker in leather; a saddler. 

3507 Louth (Lincolnsh.) Churchw. Ace. (MS.), It™ paid 
codder makyng bell colars xd. 1575 Banister CArrurg. un. 
(1583) 361 Either with a common stitch, or else such one as 
coddars, or pelamongers use to make. 1622 F. Marknam 
Bk War ut. iv. 96 Men of these trades as Codders, or 
Knackers, Cartwrights, Smiths and the like. 1877 MW. HI’ 
Lincolnsh, Gloss., Codder, a saddler. 

Co‘dder®?. dia’. [cf. Cop sb.) and v1] Onc 
who gathers peascods. 

c1690 BLE. Dict. Caut. Crew, Codders, gatherers of 
Peascods. ¢ 1730 Bert “ett. V. Scoté, (1818) I. 48 Codders, 
and other women employed in the fields and gardens about 
London. 1847-78 HatLiweEL., Codder,a pea-gatherer. J/idx. 


Codder } (kedas). [f. Cop 56.3+-eR.] A per- 
son, or ship, engaged in the cod-fishery. (U.S.) 

+ Co'dding, a. Oés. [perh. f.Consé.F 4.] ? Le- 
chcrous, lustfnl. 


1888 Suaxs, 714. A. v. i. 99 That Codding spirit had they 
from their Mother. 

Coddle ‘kpd'l’, v.! Also 7 coddel, quoddle. 
La. pple. 7 quodied, 7-8 codled. [Found first in 
end of 16th ¢.; origin uncertain. 

‘The form and sense would be satisfied bya NFr. *caudeler 
=Fr.*chaudeler,f. caudel, chaudel, \ateL. cal Hdetlum (see 
Caup.e), in sense of ‘to warm, heat gently’; bua nothing 
is known of such forms, though a sb. caudedée is used in 
Normandy. As to possible connexion with Coote sé.%, 
see that word.] 

1. frans. To boil gently, parboil, stew (esf. fruit: in 
quot. 1611, it is, of course, suggested by‘ Pippin’). 

1598 3B. Jonson Ev. Man in /Tum. 1. ii, Taking in all the 
yong wenches that passe by..and codd'ling euery kernell of 
fru for ‘hem. ax6r1 Beaum. & Fr. PAtlaster v. iv, Dear 
Prince Pippin, Down with your noble blood : or as I live IU 
have you coddled. @1655 TV. Maverne Receipts in Cook- 
ery No.1ga. 101 Take your Pippins green, and quoddle 
them in faire water. 1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) VII. 
xxvii. 58 We'll go. .said my father, whilst dinner is coddling. 
ea Jounsos in Soswell 26 Oct., Sir, you are not to imagine 
the water isto be very hot. I would not coddle the child. 
1808 Mas. Ruxvene Cookery (1838) 149 Coddle six pippins 
in vine leaves covered with water. 1854 Tnorrau Walden 
xiii. (1886) 237, I collected a small store of wild apples for 
coddling. 8/5 Parisu Sussex Gloss., Coddle, to parboil. 
Apples so cooked are called coddled-apples. 

Jig. a 1643 Oversurv A WS ‘ife (1638) 162 Lee is tane from 
Grammar-schoole halfe codled. a 1634 Ranpo.en Poets, 
Pedlar (1652) 37 If your Bee e heads] you would 
Queddles Here buy Braines to fill your noddle. 1642 

owen For, Trav. (Arb.) 80 Green wits not yet halfe 
coddled as it were. 

2. In some mod, dialects: To roast (apples, 
peas, ctc.) in the oven: see quots. 

1876 C. C. Ronson Aid. Yorksh. Gloss, (EF. T. §.), 
Coddle, to roast fruit, etc., as apples, and shelled beans. 
When the latter crack, they are coddled. 1877 /lolderness 
Gloss., Coddle, to cook certain kinds of food in the oven in 

lace of boiling. 1888 Aooy Sheffield Gloss. s.v. Coddle, 

‘Vheu apples are roasted in the oven they are said to be 
coddled. 

Hence Co-ddled (teodled, quodied) ppl. a. 

3647 Waro singe Cobler 76 Dapple your speeches, with 
new quodled words. 1465: Crevetann Poems 1x Ajax with 
his anger quod]'d brain. a 1668 Davenant Distresses Wks. 
(1673) 41 Soft All over, as a quodled Apple. 1688 C. 
Trencurietn Caf of Gray Hairs xxvi. 169 The mischief 
on't too is to see The Codled Fool take upon him in that 
tune. 1818 Gentil, Mag, LXXXVIIL. 1. 160/2 Place the 
flowers in scalding water... then cut off the coddled end of 
the stems, 1888 Aooy SAcfield Gloss., Coddled peas, are 
peas cooked like chestnuts. ‘They are put into a tin and 
stewed in a hot oven. 


Coddle (ke-d’l), v.2 [In no Dictionary before 
Todd 1818, It has been varionsly conjectured to 
be the same word as CoppLeE zv.1, CopDLE v.3 (= 
cuddle), or vo be a variant of CADDLE v., or of 
CAUDLE v., with the meaning extended to all the 
treatment of which caudling is a characteristic 
part. Of these the last would best suit the sense, 
while the interchange of aw and short o is common 
dialectally. 


| 
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CODE. 


(Cotgr. has an obs. F. cadeler ‘to cocker, pamper, fedle, 
cherish, make much of’; but this is unknown elsewhere.) 

trans. To treat as an invalid in need of nourish- 
hes food and nursing; to nurse overmuch, cocker. 
Often with wp; cf. nurse up, cocker up. (It differs 
from pantfer, in that it is those who are supposed 
to be weakly that are coddled.) 

1815 Jane Austen Emma i. xii. 88 Be satisfied with 
doctoring and coddling yourself. 1826 Scorr Axntig. ix, 
Let womankind alone for coddling each other. 2860 Exer- 
son Cond. Life iv. 11861) 91 People. .who live to dine, who 
send for the doctor, who coddle themselves. 1862 THACKERAY 
Four Georges iv, 219 {He} never had a desire but he coddled 
and pampered it. 1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl, 1. 
500 Pernt that tbe State ever undertook to coddle the 
church. 1889 Soy's Own Paper 17 Aug. 730/1, 1 don’t want 
to be coddled up and made a fool of. 

Hence Co-ddled f/. a., Co‘ddling v6/. sd. 

1824 Miss Mitroro Village Ser.1. (1863) 33 Nothing worse 
for children than coddling. 1884 Cassel/’s Fam. Mag. Mar. 
219/2 A deal of difference betwixt ordinary care of health 
and coddling. 1886 A fhenaun: 18 Dec. 823/2 A spoilt and 
coddled little lad. 

Coddle, v.3, dial. form of CUDDLE, to fondle, 


caress, coax. 
Coddle (kgd'l), sé. collog. [f. CoppLe v.2] 
One who coddles himself or is coddled. (Hence 


mollycodidle.) 

1830 Miss Mitroro Village Ser. 1v. (1863) 181 His grand. 
mother herself could not be a greater coddle in her own 
venerable person. 1848 B. D. Watsn Artstoph., Clouds 
in. iii, The town Will pronounce you a mammy-sick coddle, 
1870 Dasent Aunals of Life 1.131 Aunt Mandeville was 
no coddle. 

Coddler (kp-dla1). rare. = CoDDLE sé. 

1866 Mars. I. Woon S¢. Martin's Eve vi. (1874)53 Neither 
a coddler nor a hypochondriac. 

+Coddy (kedi), 2. O@s. [f. Cop 5b.1+-y¥.] 
Characterized by having cods or pods. 

1601 Hottann Pliny I. 390 A kind of coddy shrub .. the 
fruit thereof ..is contained within a cod. 1621 Cotcr., 
Goussit, coddie, hullie, huskie, swaddie. 

Coddy-moddy. «@a/. A local name of the 
Black-headed Gull, particularly in the Eastern 


Counties. 

1676 Wittucusy Ornithol, 266 Larus fuscus sive Hy- 
bernus, in agro Cantabrigiensi Coddy-»noddy [Rav transé. 
(1678) 350 ‘The Winter-Mew, called in Cambridge-shire the 
Coddy-moddy]. 1803 G. Montacu Ornith. Dict., Coddy- 
moddy, vide Gull, Winter. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 314 
Coddy moddy. A gull in its first year's plumage. 

Code (ké:d), 54.1 Also 5 coode. [a. F. code, 
f. L. cédex, cidic-em, see CODEX.] 

1. a. Rom. Law. One of the various systematic col- 
lections of statutes madc by later emperors, as the 
code of Theodosius, of Justinian; spec, the latter. 

2303 R. Brexse //atnud?. Synne 2183 pat mayst pou fynde 
al and sum In code ‘de raptu virginum'. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden Rolls) II. 255 Theodocius his code. 1§77 tr. Bud- 
dinger’s Decades (1592) 427 The lawes and constitutions .. 
founde either in the Code, in the booke of Digestes, or Pan- 
dectes. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Code, a Volume conteining 
divers books ; more particularly a Volume of the Civil Law 
so called, which was reduced into one Code, or Codice, 
by Justinian. hae tr. Neysler’s Trav. (1760) I. 355 The 
manuscript of the Theodosian code. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) V. 170 It is said in Justinian's Code, F 

b. A systematic collection or digest of the 
laws of a country, or of those relating to a par- 


ticular subject. 

(In modern use, chiefly since the promulgation of the 
French Code Civile or Code ae in 1804.) 

3735 Pore Donne Sat. u. 96 Larger far Than civil codes 
with all their glosses are. 1772 Junins Lett, xliv. 237 There 
is no code in which we can study the law of parhament. 
31818 Cruise Digest ied. 2) 1. 2 The different German tribes 


were first governed by codes of laws formed by tbeir re- 
spective chiefs. 2828 W. Sewrtn O2/ Prize Ess. 33 Their 


nal code was formed in no sanguinary spirit. 1844 Lp, 

rouciam Brit, Const. xix. § 1 (1863) 301 Every govern- 
ment is bound to digest the whole law Into a 

2. transf. A system or collection of rules or 


regulations on any snbject. 

1809-10 COLERIDGE Friend (1865) 158 In the legislative as 
in the religious code, 1842 Mvers Cath. 7h, ty. xxiv. 298 
Christianity can never be reduced to a mere code of Ethics. 
1875 H. E. MAnninG Mission H. Ghost xiii. 352 The Sermon 
on the Mount contains tbe whole code of perfection. 

b. ‘A collection of receipts or prescriptions 
represented by the Pharmacopoeia’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
. a. A system of military or naval signals. 
b. Zelegr. A system of words arbitrarily used 
for other words or for phrases, to securc brevity 
and secrecy ; also affrid., as in code telegram, word. 

3808 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. IV. 21 A long letter 
respecting..a code of signals for the army. 1875 JEvoxs 
Money (1878) 166 Maritime codes of signals. 1880 Srit, 
Postal Guide 242 Code telegrams are those composed of 
words, the context of which has no intelligible meaning. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 5/2 Telegraph companies had 
to face .. the extension of the use of code words. 

+4. A collection of writings forming a book, 
such as the Old or the New Testament. Also, a 
recognized division of snch forming a volume. Obs. 

xgor Grew Cosm, Sacr. wv. i, Then having learned the 
Hebrew tongue and procured A copy of the Hebrew code. 
2736 Baitey (folio) Code, a Volume or Bock. 1794 Pacey 
Evid. 1.1. ix. § 3 The Christian Scriptures were divided into 
two codes orvolumes. /éd., Intending by the one a code 


CODE. 


or collection of Christian sacred writings, as the other ex- 
pressed the code or collection of Jewish sacred writings. 
-5. Comb. 

1843 Consett Rur. Redes (1885) 1. 390 The humane code- 
softener, 1831 CARLYLE Jffsc. (1872) LI]. 241 Code-makers 
and Utilitarians. 

+ Code, 54.2 Os. Also coode. Pitch, cobbler’s 
Wax. 

1358 Ord. in Riley Lond, Alem. (1868) 301 Code, rosin, or 
other manher of refuse [four]. c14go Wretir £x. ti, 3 
(MS. Bodl. 277) Sche took a segge leep, and clemede it with 
coode [1382 glewishe cley, 1388 tar]. ¢x440 Promp. Parv. 
85 Code, sowters wex [47. . coode]. ¢1485 Digdy J/yst. 
(1882) 11. 103 Be-paynted with sowters code. 

+ Code, 5t.3 Obs. Also cud, Cupe. [The ME, 
6 with corresp. Sc. 2 points to an OE. *céd, which 
is however unknown.] A chrism-cloth. (Very 
common in Se. in 16th c.: see CUDE.) 

61420 Anturs of Arth, xviii, Cristunt and crisumte, with 
condul and with code. 1483 Cath. Angl. 85 Cud, crismate, 

Code (koxd), vw rare. [f. Cope sb.1] trans. 
To enter in a code. 

1815 Mirman Fasto (1821) 85 Robbery..Is sternly coded 
as a deadly crime. 1885 Law Jtmes LXXX. 44/1 The 
clerk was engaged .. in forwarding these messages, all of 
which he coded as having been sent out at 2.25. 

Code, obs. form of Cup. 

+ Codebec. Obs. = CAauDEBECK. 

1656 Biount Glossogr. To Rdr., To furnish you with a 
Vigone, Codebec, or Castor. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2309/4 
An Oval Leather Hatcase with a new Codebec edged Hat. 

Co-debtor, -decree: see Co-. 

Co-declina‘tion. Astron, 
plement of the declination. 
| 1812 Woopuouse Astron. i.8 Its co-declination, or, which 
is now the more usual term, its North polar distance. 

Co-defe‘ndant. [Co-3¢.] Joint defendant, 
defendant in conjunction (27th). 

x640-4 Prynne’s Petition in Rushw. /1ést. Coll. tn. (1692) 
I..74 Denying him Access to his Councel, and Conference 
with his Co-defendants. x Buackstont Com, 111, xi. 
(Jod.), Any landlord may, by leave of the court, be made a 
co-defendent to the action. 1885 Law Times’ Rep. LI. 642 
‘Two persons who were made co-defendants. 

Codeia (kediii). Chem. [f Gr. xddea; see 
Cope1ng, and cf. morphia, morphine, etc.) =Co- 
DEINE. 

1868 Rovte & Heapianp Jat. Med. (ed. 5),312 Codeia.. 
was discovered by Robiquet in 1832. 1875 H. Woop Thera. 
(1879) 231 Poisoning .. by codeia. 1883-4 Med. Annual 
18/1 Opium and its alkaloid codeia. 

Co-de‘ify, v. [sec Co- 1.] ¢rans. To deify to- 
gether, to make participator of the divinc nature. 

1645 Pacitr Heresiogr. (ed. 4) 93 He is godded with God, 
and codeified with him. 1683 Porpacr A/yst, Div. 58 Co- 
deified and consubstantiated with the Father. 

Codeine (kawdéjzin). Chen. Also codeina. 
[f. Gr. x&5ea head, poppy-head+-1nE.] A white 
crystalline alkaloid (C,, H. NO 3) contained in 
opium, and used as a hypnotic; discovered and 
named in 1832 by Robiquet of Paris. 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 250 Of Codeina. 
x88: Nature XXIV. 293 M. Grimaux has succeeded in 


[Co- 4.] Com- 


producing codeine, identical in properties with the naturally | 


occurring alkaloid. 

Codeless (kdwdlés), a. 
Without a code. 

1864 H. Jones Holiday Pap. 384 The codeless law of love. 
Co-delight, -delinquent, -denization, 
-descendant, -despairer, etc. : see Co-, 
Codelynge, obs. form of CopLING. 

Codenac, variant of Coprn1ac. 

- Codes, #1/.; see Coaps, 

|| Codetta(kede-tia). A/us. [Ital., dim, of Copa.] 
A short coda; see also quot. 1869. 

1869 OusreLey Counterp. xx. 164 Sometimes a few notes 
are subjoined to the subject, iheugh they do not really form 
an essential part of it, in order to lead melodiously into the 
countersubject. Such an interposed passage is called a 
‘codetta’ or ‘conduct’, 1879 Grove Dict. Afusic 1. 3797/1 
Codetta is the diminutive of Coda, from which it offers no 
material differences except in dimensions. 

Codex (kdwdeks). Pl. codices (kdu-disiz). 
[a. L. c&dex, later spelling of caxdex trunk of a 
tree, wooden tablet, book, code of laws.] 

+1. = Cover 56.1 1, 2. Obs. 

xg8x Mutcaster Posttions xl. (1887) 228 In the fourth 
booke of lustinians new Codex, the thirtenth title. x622 
Fietcuer Sf. Curate rv. vii, The codexes 0’ th’ law. x69 
Gentl, Call. iv. § 24. 408 The whole codex of Christian 
precepts. 1753 Scots Mag. Sept. 460/x A new codex, or body 
of the laws. a 

2. A manuscript volume; ¢.g. one of the ancient 
manuscripts of the Scriptures (as the Codex Sinai- 
ticus, Alexandrinus, Vaticanus, etc.), or of the 
ancient classics. 

1845 M. Struarr O, 7. Canon viii. (1849) 185 Account for 
lhe speedy loss or destruction of most codices once in cir- 
culation. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Text NV, Test. 26 Tischen- 
dorf’s great discovery, the Codex Sinaiticus, /éid. 59 The 


characters in Codex B are somewhat less in size than those 
of Codex A, 


3. ‘In medicine, 4 collection of receipts for the 
preparation of drugs’ (Syd. Soc, Lex.); spec. the 
French Pharmacopceia. 


[f. Copy sé.1 + -LEss.] 
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Cod-fish: see Cop 56.8 1b. 


Codger (kpdge1). dial. and colloy. [peth. a 
dial. var. of CapGER: the two words are now used 
quite differently in the colloquial language of 
London and the towns generally; but in some 
dialects they are identical, while in others codger 
had formerly a contemptuons sense which might 
easily arise out of cadgcr.] 

1. dial. A mean, stingy, or miserly (old) fellow ; 
sometimes, like cadger, a pedlar, tramp, or beggar. 

1796 Mav. D’Arpiay Cametlaix.iv.(D.), He. said. nothing 
should induce him ever to help me again. What a mere 
codger that lad has turned out. 1818 Topp, Codger, con- 
temptuously used for a miser, one who rakes together all he 
can. 1875 Parisu Sussex Deal., Codger, a miser ; a stingy 
old fellow. 1876 South Warwicksh. Gloss., Codger, a mirer. 
ae I. Peacock N.W. Linc. Glossy Codger, a dirty, mean 
old man. x880 Miss Courtney IW. Cornwall Gloss., Codger, 
cadger, a tramp; a inean pedlar; a term of contempt. 

b. dial, A testy or crusty (old) man. 

1880 Antrim & Down Gloss., Codger, a crusty old fellow. 
1888 LowsLey Berksh. Hi'ds., Codger, a testy old man: an 
old man having queer habits. a ‘ 

2. tow coliog. A familiar or jocosely irreverent 
term applied a. originally to an elderly man, usu- 
ally with a grotesque or whimsical implication. 

1796 Mureuv Apprentice 1. (1764) 16 Old Cojer must not 
smoke that I have any concern. 1775 Garrick Box 700 32 
My Lord's servants call you an old out-of-fashion’d Codyer. 
/bid. 33 That for you, old Codger (snaps his fingers. 1789 
Wo xcort iI’. Pindar) Sudy. for Painters Wks. 1812 11, We 
want no proofs, old Codger, but your face. 1797-1805 5. & 
lit. Ler Canterd. 7. U1. 267 ‘he queer codger fancies 
them his new relations, 1807-8 W. Irvine Sadmag. 11824) 
89 A gouty old codger of an alderman. 1821 Suetiey Let. 
Mrs. S. Aug. (Camelot ed.) 355, | .. sign the agreement for 
the old codger's house. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Afdge (1863) 
2 The old gentleman was rather a quiet-going codger. 18 
Roninson Whitby Gloss. Codge, a stout, comfortable look- 
ing old man. ae ' 

b. In more general application: Fellow, chap. 

1839 Dickens Nich. Nick. Ix, ‘1 haven't been drinking 
your health, my codger’, replied Mr. Squeers. 1851 Dovc- 
LAS JurroLy Sé. Géles’s 23 (Hoppe) And that’s what they ‘ll 
do with you, my little codger. 1883 ¢/au:fsh. Gloss. Codger, 
a name given when familiarly addressing an acquaintance. 

Codical (kp-dikal), a. [f. L. cdwec- stem of Copex 
+-aL. L. had caudicdl?s in lit. sense ‘ pertaining 
to tree-trunks’.] Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, a codex or code. 

4 in WeesTER. s F 

+ Codice. Ods. rare. [ad. L. codtce-m, or a sing. 
of codice-s: see CopEX.] = CopE, 

1656 [see Cove sé.! 1}. 

Codicil (kgdisil), Also 5 (condicyle), 6-7 
codieill, 7 codecil, 8 codicel. [ad. L. cowdtezl/-us 
(chiefly in pl.), dim. of céidéex CoprEx.] 

1. Laz. A supplement to a will, added by the 
testator for the purpose of explanation, alteration, 


or revocation of the original contents. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xxvii. (1890) 100 This is my testament 
and my last will, my condicylle and my willynge inreuocable 
and permanent. x§83 Gotpixc Cadzin on Deut. excii. 1195 
Hee meant not to deface the remembrance of the things 
which he had written afore ..in the testament or last Will 
of Jacob: but to make as it were a Codicill vnto it. 1661 
Futter Worthies 1. 161 He bequeathed to (them].. one 
hundred pounds a piece by his Will, and as much by a 
Codecil annexed thereunto. ¢172z0 Prior stlma 1. 80 To 
appoint her, By codicil, a larger jointure, 1838 Dickens 
Nich, Nick. i, He had, in a fit of very natural exasperation, 
revoked the bequest in a codicil. ‘ 

b. transf. and fg. Supplement, appendix. 

1784 H. Watrote Let. fo De Soyres 27 Mar. in Acad. 25 
Feb, 1882, We have at present so bitter a codicil to a most 
severe Winter, that Berkeley Square was as much covered 
with Snow this morning as It was two months ago. 1789 
— Remin, ix. 67, 1 have done with royal personages. 
Shall I add a codicil on some remarkable characters that I 
remember? 1835 Lytton Avenzf ix, vi. 398 Our compact is 
sealed ; one word by way of codicil. i 

+2. Occas. in other senses of L. codici/i: A 
writing-tablet, a letter or note written thereon; an 
account-book (L. codex); a diploma or letters 


patent. Ods. 

He G. Warts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 56 A paire of 
Tables, or Codicills, wherein to register the wise .. sayings 
of others. 1699 Bentiey Pal. xx. 539 The Codicills were 
return’d with an Answer upon the same Wax where the 
former Letter was written, @1704 T. Brown Praise of 
Poverty Wks, 1730 1. 93 His codicils or paper of accounts. 
1781 Gipson Decl. & F. 11. 25 The codicils or patents of 
their office were curiously emblazoned. 

Codicillary (kpdisilari), @. [ad. L. cddéced/a- 
réus, -Gris: sec -ARY1 and %,] Of the nature of, 
or belonging to, a codicil. 

1736 Aviirre Parerg. 529 When any one makes a Testa- 
ment, wherein he adds a Codicillary Clause. 1818-27 
Puittumore Reports 11. 30 (L.) An unfinished paper not 
established as codicillary. 1875 Poste Gaius i. comm. 
(ed. 2) 245 To pay all codicillary legacies and trusts. 

Codicillular, a. zonce-wd. [f. L. type *eod?- 
cillulus (dim. of cddécé/lus) +-an.] Of the nature 
of a little codicil or supplement. ' 

x8z9 Gen. P. Tnompson Exerc. (1842) 1. 190 The little 
codicillular appendage of the Edinburgh Reviewers. 

+ Codie. Obs. rare—*. = Cope 56.1 

cx4go Henrvson Mor. Fables 41 Of ciuill Law volumes 
full many they reuolue, The Codies and Digests. 


CODLING. 


Co-die: sce Co-. 

Codification (kéudifikétjan, kg:d-). [sb. of 
action from Copiry: prob. from mod.F.] 

1. Reduction (of laws) to a code. 

1817 Bextuan (ff/e), Papers relative to Codification & 
Public Instruction. ¢ 1830 — Yustice & Codification Petit. 
Wks. V. 639/1 No otherwise than by codification can the 
reform here prayed for .. be carried into effect. 1840 Mitt 
Diss. §& Dise., Bentham (1859) 1. 373 He [Bentham] de- 
monstrated the necessity and practicability of codification, 
or the conversion of all law intoa written and systematically 
arranged code. 1876 Green Short Hist. viii. 570 Bills were 
laid before the House for the codification of the law. 

2. gen. Systematization. 

1874 Lewrs in Contemp. Kev. Oct. 695 (Lagrange § 
Hegels, At the best itis but a Method of codification, and 
its merits must be estimated by its success in codifying the 
results reached by Science. 1878 Fiskuin N. Almer, Rev. 
CXXVI, 37 Science i» but the codification of experience. 

Codifier (kowdifsier), [f, Comry +-Er.J] One 
who codifies. 

1830 Beninam Ji4s, XI. 56 Buonaparte and his draughts- 
men, his codifiers, etc. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. 
xxiv. 398 William..as the codifier of the laws of Eadward. 

Codify ‘kowdifoi, kgd-), v. [modem f. Cope + 
KY, like e/assi/y, ete., prob. after F. codiferJ 

L. To reduce (laws) to a code; to digest. 

¢ 1800 Bentnam Gen. Uéew of Compl. Code of Laws (L.\, 
1 propose to codify this. 1858 Bricin SA, Reform 10 Dec., 
"The laws had been codified and simplified. 1867 Mack arrex 
fFlarntony ii. 35 Modern theorists have codified the laws of 
counterpoint. 

absol. 1837 Hi. Martineau Soc. fn Amer. (1839) 1. 42 

3Jentham .. offered .. to codify for several of the United 
States, and also fur Russia. 

2. gen. To reduce to a general system; to sys- 
tematize. 

1873 [ance Philo. Lng. Tongue § 193 He proceeds on the 
principle of codifying the actual practice [of orthography]. 
1880 Jureurins ffodee & Jf. I]. 205 ‘The grumbles, the 
complaints and so forth, had never been codified, 

Ifence Codified f//. a., Co-ditying <0/. sé. 

1861 Pearson Lardy & Wid. clges Eng 1. xxviii. 570 The 
feeling of the times was against the codifying of customs. 
1876 J. Parser Paracé.1. v, 56 ‘Where are codified lives that 
can move only as the book perntits. 

Codignac, -digny, var. ff. Copinrac. 

Codilla kodila. [app. dim. of It. coda:—L. 
cauda tail; but the history of the term fs obscure.] 
‘The coarse tow of flax or hemp. 

1785 dict 25 Geo. [//, c. 56 § 2 Short chucking .. codilla. 
1794 Rigging & Seamanship 59 Codilla is a short hemp 
taken from the root-end of Petersburgh. 1880 Defly News 
11 Dec, 3/8 Flax, tow, and codilla on the spot were quiet. 

Codille (kodil,. Also 8 codill. [F. codt/em., 
ad, Sp. cadi//o knee of a quadruped, angle, etc., 
dim. of codo elbow.] A term used at ombre when 
the game is lost by the person who challenges to 
win it. 

1712-4 Pore Rafe Lock 1. 92 She sees, and trembles at 
th’ approaching ill, Just in the jaws of ruin, and Codille. 
re Swier Jrud, Mod. Lady Wks. 1735 ILL. 11. 190 Well, 
if 1 ever touch a card! Four mattadores, and lose codill! 
1878 H, H. Gisss Omére 26 If vither of the adversaries win 
the game, he is said to give codilleto the ombre. .Vote. The 
sense, may be that one has driven the ombre into a corner, 
or else that he has a blow from his adversary’s arm. 

+Codiniac. Oés. <Also 6 codignac, -dinac, 
7 -denac, -din(‘n)iack, codigny. [a. F. codzgnac, 
-at (Cotgr.), mod. cofignac, It. cod-, cotognata 
(Florio), quince marmalade, f. cad-, cotogno:—L. 
cotoneus, var. of cydoneus QUINCE. See also Co- 
TINIATE.] Quince-marmalade, quiddany. 

1639 Ansk Basser iu M.A. E. Wood Lett. L//ust. Ladics 
IIT. 149 ‘he King ..commandcth me to write unto you for 
more of the codiniac. 1§77 Maraison Evgland un. vi. (1877) 
1. 148 Conserues, suckets, codinacs, marmilats. 1578 Lyte 
Dadoens v1. xxxix. 708 The Codignac or Marmelade made 
with honie..is very good and profitable for the stomacke. 
1611 Corer., Codiignat, Codiniack, or marmalade of Quinces. 
Ibid. Cotignac, Codinniack. 1668 Witkins Keal Char. ie 
xii. § 4. 296 Several confections, as Marmalade, Codigny, ete. 

Co-dire’ctional, @. Math. [Co- 2.] Having 
the same direction. 

1863 R. Townsenp Mod, Geont. 1. 157 The several bases 
are parallel, equal, and co-directional with the several sides. 

Co-discoverer, -divine : see Co-. 

Codist (kiwdist). rare. [f. Cope +-ist, app. 
after jurtst.] One learned in the Code or Ctvil 
Law, or in the legal codes of different nations. 

1853 /*vaser’s Mag. XLVII. 361 No man supposes him to 
be a great jurist—a great comparative codist—a philo- 
sophical legislator. 

odie, obs. form of CopDLE. 

Codling! (kgdliy). Also 4-5 codlyng(e, 5 
codelynge, 6 kodlynge, 7 codlin. [f. Cop 50.5 
+-LinG, dim. suffix.] 

1. A young or small cod. (In early cookery 
often treated as a distinct fish; and prob. the 
name included allied species of smaller size.) 

1314 in Wardr. Acc.8 Edw. 1/, 21/22, 1 codling 12d. ¢x420 
rie Cocorumt (1862) 41 Take turbot, haddok, and gode 
codlyng. ¢xq25 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 642/16 Hic mullus, 
codlyng. ¢ 1475 /6id. 763 Hic crocodolnus, a codlyng. 1§13 
W. DE Worve Bk. Keruynge Biva, Makrell & whytynge, 
haddocke and codlynge. 1648 Herrick //esper., Femple 
61 Whose linnen-drapery is a thin, Subtile, and ductile cod. 
lin’s skin. x6s5 Mourer & Bennet Health's Juiprov, (1746) 
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245 Called. .Codling, because it is no longer thana Cod, and 
t hath the taste of Ling. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 324 
ow several sorts of Fish are named, according to their 

Age or Growth... A Codd, first a Whiting, then a Codling, 

then a Codd. 1740 R. Brookes Art of Angling Ww. xxx. 138 

The Cod .. those thal are small are call'd Codli Ss. 3865 

.G. Bertram Harvest of Sea x. (1873) 206 Smoked cod- 

ings are extensively sold for Finnan haddocks. 1877 

Brackte Wise Men 71 A single cod contains Some hundred 

myriad codlings in its roe. 

b. atlrib, 
1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fishing 34 To take bym (pyke]., 

Take a codlynge hoke. e 

2. In America applied to fishes of the genus 


Phycis, allied to the cod. 

Codling * (kp-dlin), codlin (kg‘dlin). Forms: 
& querdlyng, qwerdelyng, 6 codlyng, 6-7 
quodling‘e, quadling, 7- codling, codlin. 
[The later forms guodling, codling, arc perh. cor- 
ruptions of the earlier guerd/ing. The latter is 
explained in the Promptorium as wuracenum, app. 
L. diractnus, -um ‘hard-berried, hard’, orig. said 
of the grape, hence of other fruits, as peaches, 
cherries, etc. Assuming that guerdling had a 
meaning corresponding to this, it has been sug- 
gested that it might be a derivative of ME. gvert 
‘sound’; though this is not very satisfactory 
either in form or in sense. 

Palgrave’s explanation fowrre cuite, and Skinner's pomuene 
coctile, together with the very frequent references in the 
17th c, to the coddling of apples or pippins see Coppie 7), 
and the frequent spelling of the latter with gu-, seem to 
show that the two words were thought to be connected. 
Bur the form guerdling, tbe late appearance of the verb 
coddle, and want of early examples of a descriptive plirase 
‘coddling apple’, all tend to indicate that this association 
was non-original and incidental.} 

1. A variety of apple, in shape elongated and 
rather tapering towards the eye, having several 
inodern sub-varicties, as Kentish Codling, Kes- 
wick Codling, ete. 

From the beginning the name seems to have been applied 
to a hard kind of apple, not suitable to be eaten raw; 
lence to any inmmature or half-grown apple. In the begin- 
ning of the r7th c. it was applied to a variety suitable to be 
cooked while still unripe; but the peculiar codling shape 
appears to have determined the niodern application. 

©1440 elac. Cookery in Househ, Ord. (1790 472 Blomes 
of querdelynges or of other gode frute. ¢ 1440 romp. Parv. 
420/2 Querdlynge, appuile, Duracenzan. 1530 Patsor. 
206/2 Codlyng, frute, pone crite. 1586 Couan Haven 
flealth cit. 1536) 100 Raw apples and Quodlings are by 
this rule rejected. 1601 Suaks. 7vee/, Vo v. 167 As a 
squash is before tis a pescod, or a Codling when tis al- 
niost an Apple. 1625 Bacon #ss. Gardens \Arb.) 556 Iu 
luly .. Early Peares, and Plnmimes in Fruit; Ginnitings; 
Quadlins. 1676 Wortiocr Cyder (1691) 206 The Codling, 
so called from the use it is put unto, is a very necessary 
apple in the Kitchin, 172 Swirt Vidas, A codling e¢’er it 
went his lip in, Wou'd strait become a golden pippin. 1715 
Kersey, Codéin, a kind of Apple that is proper to be coddled 
or stewed, [So Baitey 1721-1800.} 1740 SOMERVILLE //o6- 
éinol ut. 11749! 158 Green Codlings float In dulcet Creams. 
1785 Jouxson, Codling, an apple, generally codled, to be 
inixed with milk [‘and, it nay be added, an apple not quite 
ripe’, Topp}. 1802 W. Forsvtu #ruit-trees 59 Vhe 
Codlin is generally the first apple that is brought to market 
1879 Prior Plant.n., Codlin, originally cotdling, from 
coddle, to stew or boil lightly, a boiling apple, an apple for 
coddling or boiling, a term nsed in Shakspeare of an 
immature apple, such as would require cooking to be eaten, 
but now applied 1o a particular variety. 

b. The tree which bears codlings. 

1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 66 It is the custom to make 
. hedges of Quodlings, Plums and vines. 1669 Wortioce 
Syst. Agric, 11681) 129 The Kentish Codling is very easily 
propagated by Slips or Suckers. ate jJerrerius Wild 
Lie tn S. Co. 176 They (goldfinches) build in the same 
trees—bushy-headed codlings. 

e. LHot codlings: roasted apples (formerly com- 
monly sold hot in the London streets). 

¢ 1624 Foro, etc. Sun's Darling ut.iii, If 1 be nol deceeved, 
I ha’ seen Summer go up and down with hot codlings. 
@ 1845 Popular Song, A litle old woman, her living she 
got, By selling hot codlings, bot, hol, hot. 188: Daily Ted. 
23 Feb., Hot codlings may now be sought for in vain. 

(Gifford explained quot. 1624 as ‘green pease’ (cf. Cop- 
LtnG '); but bis grounds for this appear insufficient. Cf. 
however Connie v.! 2, as used of pod whence, it has 
been suggested, ‘roasted peas’ may have been called cod- 


dlings.) . 

t 5 ig. Applied to a raw youth, Ods. 

1610 B. Jonson Adcé. t. i, Sad. Whoisit Dol? Dol. A 
fine yong quodling. Fac. 0, my lawyer s clarke, I lighied 
on last night. cr640 Suirtey Capt, Underwit 1. it. in 
Bullen O. PL (1883) II. 379 Take a very fine young Codling 
heire and pound htm as small as you can ,. then you must 
cozen him. 1663 Flagellum; or O. Crontwell, All the 
Codlings and embryons of Triploe. 

3. transf. ‘ Codlins. Limestones partially burt. 
North’ (Halliwell). 

4. attrib, and Comb., as codling-apple, -hedge, -tart, 
-free; codling-moth, a species of moth (Carfo- 
capsa pomonella’, the larva of which feeds on the 
apple; codlings-and-cream, a popular name of 
the Willow-herb (Zpilobium hirsutum), from the 
smcl]l of its flowers, or of its leaves when brulsed ; 
codling-shaped a., of the elongated and tapered 


shape of a codling. 
1767 Moxro in Phil, Trans. LVIL. 48 Two dozen of 


584, 


“codling apples. ¢170g Cetia Fiennes Diary (1888) A 
“Coddling hedge secured a walke of orange and Teck 
trees in perfectton, 1885 H.C. M«Coox Tenants Old Farm 
92 The caterpillar of the *codling-moth. 1670 Ray Catad. 
Plant, Angl. (Britten & H.), Called. .*Codlings and Cream, 
from the smell of the leaves a little bruised. 1663 Pepys 
Diary 27 July, We liked very well their *Codlin tarts, 16a9 
ALS. Acc. St. Fohn's Hosp. Canterb., When the *quodlinge 
tree was sold. 1679 Hate Primm. One. Man. 267 The 
Branch of a Willow, Codling-Tree or Vine will take root 
being set in the ground. 1882 Garden 4 Feb. 72/2 Most of 
the *Codlin tribe. -keep equally free from canker or mildew, 
+Co-dling 5. O¢s. rare—'. [f. Cop 56.1 +-Line, 
dim. suffix.] Scrotum; applied erroneously to the 
inguinal sacs of the beaver: see Consé.! 4b. 

1605 SyivesteR Du Bartas 1. vi (1641) 50/2 The wise 
Bever, who, pursu’d by foes, Tears-off his codlings, and 
among them throwes. 

Co'dling 4. (Sce quot.) 

1874 Keicut Dict. Mech., Codling, a balk sawed into 
lengths for staves. It is cleft or rived into staves by means 
of a frow and male. 

Codling 5. 

(The alleged sense ‘green peas’ in Halliwell appears to be 
founded solely upon a conjecture of Gifford’s on the fol- 
lowing passage, and that in Swan's Darling (Copunc? 
1c) for ‘hot codlings'’, which he also took for ‘peas’, 
If ‘coddled’ or roasted peas(Coppte wv.) 2) were ever called 
cotdlings, this may be the sense here; but evidence is 
wanting. In any case there appears to be a coarse allusion 
lo Cop! 4, Coptixc +.) 

¢ 1623 Forp, ete. Hitch of Edmonton u. i, In the pease- 
field ? has she a mind to codlings already ? 

+ Co'dlinged, ///. 2. [f. Coptinc? + -ED.] 
Made into, or treated as a codling. 

1661 K, W. Conf. Charac., Pragm. Pulpit-filler (1860) 83 
A half stewed codling’d philosopher. 

Co'd-liver oil. Oil expressed from the liver 
of the cod-fish, much used in medicine. 

Recommended in 1783 by Dr. T. Percival as a cure for 
chronic rheumatism, but app. not taken up. Introduced 
into medical practice on the continent in 182¢, and into 
English practice in 1846-7, as a remedy for consumption. 

[162 E S. Britain's Buss (in Arh. Garner TI}. 646) 
Cotfishing. Of the livers of those thirty-five Last of fish, 
may well be made five Tun of train oil worth at least £12 
atun.) 1783 T. Percivat in Lond. Med. Frnt. V1. 392 It 
will be doimg some service to the healing art to communi- 
cate to the public a brief account of the edeum jecorts Aselli 
or cod liver oil; the salutary properties of which I believe 
have been little experienced beyond the vicinage of Man- 
chester, 1846 W. EH. Rankine Aetrosp. Addr. (ig Aug.) in 
Trans, Prow, Med. & Surg. Assoc. (1847) UL. 182 The only 
observation worthy of notice, tn reference to the treatment 
of phthisis is also made by Dr. ‘Thompson .. that he has 
derived more benefit from cod-liver oil than from any other 
medicine. 1870 tr. Méentayer’s Pulm. Consump, (New Syd. 
Soc.) 63 As if cod-liver oil could take the place of fresh air. 


Co‘dlock. 5¢. A sea-fish, the Spotted Benny. 

1805 [sce Ciussock). 1805 Forsytn Beauties Scoté. 11, 
380 Sea-fish.. found in the harbonr, clubbocks or codlocks. 

Co-domestication: sce Co-. 

Codonostome. #o/. Oftener in Lat. form 
codono:stoma. [f. Gr. «udev bell + ordpua mouth.) 
‘The bell-shaped aperture of the dise of a medusa 
...or the mouth of a incdusiform gonophore’ 
(Syd. Soe. Lex.). 


1870 Nicnotson Zool. 85 The term ‘codonostoma’ has 
been pro) sed 10 designate the open mouth of the bell. 

+ Cod-piece. O4;. Also codpis, -piss. [f. 
Cop s6,1 4+ PiEcE.] 

1. A bagged appendage to the front of the close- 
fitting hose or breeches worn by men from the 13th 
to the 17th c.: often conspicuotis and ornamented. 

€1460 Towneley Myst. 313 A kodpese like a pokett, 
1530 larscr., Codpese, draictte. 1955 Even Decades 1, 
vill, 38 The men .. inclose their priute members in a gourde 
cutte after the fashion of a codde-piece. 1§90 Sin J. 
Ssavtn Disc, Weapons 28 The ei areig either upon 
their breasts, bellies, cod peeces, thighes, knees or legges. 
1591 SHaks. Twve Geut. u. vii. 53. 1598 Mauston Pyginad, 
Sat. at, 145 Nay then Ile neuer raile at those That weare 
a _codpis, thereby to disclose What sexe Ihey are. 1648 
Herwck HHespfer., Upon Skark, If the servants search, 
they may descry In hts wide codpeece, dinner being done, 
‘Two napkins cramm’‘d up, and a silver spoone. 1652 Asit- 
move Theat, Chem. Prol. 13 Uncouth Words.. as a., Cod- 

jece, ie Sreene Tr. Shandy, Slawkent, Tale, He pul 

is breeches with his fringed cod-piece on. 4 

b. éransf. A similar appendage to female attire, 


worn on the breast. 

1577 Harrison Lngland u. vii, (1877) 1. 170 (The women’s) 

doublets with pendant codpeeses on tbe brest. 
e. fig. 

1603 Sitaxs. Afeas, for M.1n. ii. 122 For the rebellion of 
a Cod-peece, to take away the life of aman? 1682 N. O. 
Botleau's Lutrin u. 15 Could not Faith once plighted.. 
Cool thy hot Cod-piece, but thou must be Gadding 

2. altrib., as cod-piece button ; cod-piece point, 
the lace with which the cod-piece was fastened. 

15984 R. Scot Déscow. Witcher. wv. iv. 61 He... made the 
yoong man unlrusse his codpeece point. 1599 Nase 
Lenten Stuffe (1871) 39 Whereof the foremost codpiece 
point is the crane's proverb in painted clothes, ‘ Fear God, 
and obey the King’, 1658 tr. Bergerac’s Satyr. Char, Lt 
Winter hath tyed earths Codpiece point. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 56 lt ts us'd for Tobacco-boxes, -piece- 
buttons, etc. 

Hence + Cod-pieced a. 

1575 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 98 Larg bellid kod- 
peasid dubletts. 1655 tr, Francion 1-1. 12 Any cold cod- 
pieced fellow. 


COE. 


_tCods, cod’s. Ols. A perversion of Goa’s, 
in oaths and exclamations ; cf. ADs, Ops, Ecops. 

1569 T, Preston Cambises in Hazl. Dodst. 1V. 221 By 
Cod's nails I vow, Upon thy pate my staff I will lay. 1668 
Suapwere Sullen Lovers w. Wks. 1720 1, 72 Cods my life. 
kins ! Stanford, I am heartily sorry. 1698 VANBRUGH sZ'sop 
iy. li, ‘ Cods-fish 1’ quoth he, ‘'twas well you spoke 1’ 

Cod’s-head. 

1. “it, The head of a cod-fish. 
head soup. 


+b. fig. ‘Stupid head.’ Oés, 

1607 Drewilis Arraignm. in Harl, Misc, (Malb.) III. 56 
Lloyd {threatning he) woulde try acquaintance with the 
others cods-heade, 

2. A stupid fellow, a blockhead. (Somctimes 
amplified as ‘a cod’s head and shoulders ’.) 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. m. Bivb, This coddes heade.. 
This asse, doth wante his comon sence. 1 Carew 
Hluarte’s Exam. Wits i. 11596) 2 His (Cicero’s} sonne .. 
prooued but a Cods-head. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 12. 2/2 
That Jobbernole Which Men call a Cods-head. 1886 Sa?. 
Rev. 6 Mar. 328/r If he had not been what is called in 
familiar parlance a cod's-head-and-shoulders himself. 

Hence + Cod's-headed a., stupid. 

1708 Motteux Radelais v. xxix. (2737) 135 The silly Cods- 
headed Brothers of the Noose. 2 nd 

Codship. (see -siur.] A humorous title fora cod. 

1865 J. G. Bertram //arvest of Sea i, (1873) 14 The 
curiosities found in the intestinal regions of his codship. 

Codulle, codel, codelynge, obs. ff. Currie. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 81 Codulle, fysche, sepia. ¢ 1450 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 593/26 Lolige, a codelynge. /dtd, 
611/39 Sicea, guidant piscis est, a codel. 

+Codware!. Ods. [f. Cop 561+ Ware sd.] 

1. Podded vegetables, pulse. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. xev. (1495) 662 Legue 
mina? codware that seruyth to potage. Wit, Amonge 
codware Lupines and beenys ben grettest. 1669 WoRLIDGE 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 161 Of all the sorts of Codware, there is 
none so fruitful..as..1be French or Kidney-bean. 

2. = Cop sé.) 4. 

¢ 1460 J. Russet in Badees Bk. 135 Put not youre handes 
in youre hosen youre codware for to clawe. 


Co'dware’. Sc. [f. Cop sb.2 + Ware 56.] 
A pillow-case. (Se. and north. dial.) 

71488 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl, 1. 151 Thre elne and a 
half of smal braide clayth to be cod wayris to the King. 
1530 /nv. in Nuge Derelict (1880) x. 9 Item vj cod 
wt ilij codwaris. 1562 Hills & Jnv. N.C. (1835) 206 iiipt 
coddwayeres & fonr towells. 1676 Galston Kirk Sess. Rec. 
in Ol Ch, Life Scotl, (1885) 139 Two napkins and linen to 
be a codware to keep them in. 

+ Cod-worm. 0és. [f. Cov s6.1+Worm.] A 
caddis-worm ; = Copb-BalT. 

1496 Bh. St, Albans, Fishing 25 Take the grete redde 
worme and the codworme togyder. 1653 Watton Angler 
g1 The May flie, which is bred of the Cod-worm or Caddis. 

Coe, 54.) local Mining. Also Sc. cow. [The 
Sc. form ts more ctymological, corresp. to Du. 
kouw, MDu. and MLG. couzwe, céje, Ger. kaue, 
MUG. foniwe, Aezve, in same sense, also ‘ cage’ :— 
WGer, type *#aija,a. L. cavea hollow, stall, cage, 
coop, ete., f.cavus hollow. App. introduced from 
Low German as a mining term, 

The same L. original gave Cavir, and (through Romanic) 
Cace; also the last syllable of Decoy, Du. Aeot, cage} 

A little hut built over a mine-shaft, as a protec- 
tion to the shaft, or as a repository for ore, tools, 
ete. Hence coe-shaft, coe-siead (+ -stid). 

1653 Maxtove Lead Mines 117 Such as be cavers, or du 
rob men's cocs. /éid. 259 Water-holes, Wind-holes, Veyns, 
Coe-shafts and Woughs. /éd. 273 Fleaks, Knockings, 
Coestid, Trunks and Sparks of oar. 1747 Hooson Miner's 
Dict. 1j b, Fleaks {are} those very useful things tbat the 
miner uses to make for Shelter when he has as yet no 
to hold off the Wind and Rain from his Shafi. 1815 
Farry Agric. & Min, Derbyshire 1. 360 Coes, or small 
buildings..for stowing the ore, tools, etc. 1825-79 Jamtr- 
son, Cow, a rude shed erected over the mouth of a coal-pil. 
Dumfr. 890 A Cota fecal says; ‘Tbe word is still in 
use among Derbyshire lead-miners’. 

| The following absurd ‘explanation’ of Phillips 
has been uncritically repeated in the Dictionaries, 

1678 Precis (4f4.), Coe, a word used among Miners, 
and signifying the little recess which they make for lhem- 
selves under ground still as they work lower and lower. 
1708-15 Kersty. So Baicey, Asn, and recenl compilers. 

Coe, 54." local. Also caw. [A worm-down form 
of Cotue, coath, ME. cothe, OE. codu, code diseasc, 
sickness (of cattle, etc.).] A disease in sheep, the 
rot. Also in Comé., as coe-grass (see quot, 1888). 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 218 Tocommunicale 
the caw or rot in Preiai? 1879 Chard & Liminster News 25 
Jan., There were two kinds of coe; one described as fluke 
coe or liver rot: the other as wet coe, or dropsy. 1888 
Etwontny W, Somerset Word-bk., Coe-grass, said to be 
the cause of the coc in sheep and caltle— Juncus dufonius. 

Coe, v. local. Also caw. [f. prec. sb.: see 
Cotuze v.] trans. To give (sheep) the coe or rot. 
Hence Coed (coad, caud, cawed), ppl, a., diseased. 

1746 Exinoor Scolding (E. D.S.) 40, A wud ha’ had acoad, 
riggelting, parbeaking, piping Body in tha! Gloss., Coad, 
or Gawd: Wnmaltie, consumptive, or cored like a rotien 
sheep: 1879 Chard & Liminster News 25 Jan., How long 
will i1 take lo coe a sheep? .. one night. 1884 Slackw. 
Mag. Nov. 36/2 Cawed inutton. 1888 Etwontuy J. 
prices Word-bk., Wet pastures are said to coe the 
sheep. 


attrib., a3 cod’s- 


COBATE. 


Coe, variant of Co, Oés. jackdaw. 

+ Coeate, v. Ods. rare—'.  [irreg. f. L. coco, 
to go together, copulate +-aTE.} To copulate. 

1576 Baer Jewell of Health 64 At the fourth daye..to 
coeate worketh a marueylous matter in Conception. 

Coeeal, coeciform, ccecum: see Cat, etc. 

+Co-e'dify, v. Obs. [sec Co-1.] ‘vans. To 
build together. (Cf. Ephes. ii. 22.) 

1579 J. Knewstus Con/fitation 70a, Ministers of the holie 
word, which..were..coedified with God, 

Co-editor, -ship: see Co- 2b. : 

Co-educa'tion. [Co- 3a: of U.S. origin] 
Education of the two sexes together in school or 
college. 

1874 E. H. Cuarke Sex iz Educ. 123 In these pages, co- 
education of the sexes is used in its common acceptation of 
identical co-education. 1874S. W. Hiceinson 457d. 37 Any 
physiologist opposed to co-education. 

Hence Co-educa‘tional a. 

1881 Willianssport (Pa.) Sun §& Banner VU. No. 3. x 
It is a co-educational school. 

Co-effe'ct. [Co- 3 a.] A joint or concomitant 
effect. 

1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1852) I. 34 Discernment is not 
the cause but concomitant of action, or co-effect of lhe same 
cause, 19778 Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 490 We shall be em- 
barassed by the degrees of these co-effects. ; 

Coeffeffe, coeffeoffe, obs. ff. Co-rEOFFEE. 

+ Co-e'fficacy. rarve—1. [Co- 3a.] Joint effi- 
cacy. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef, iv. xiii. 228 The efficacie 
of tbese Stars, or coefficacie particular in medications 


+ Co-effi‘ciency. vare—'. [f. Co- 3a; cf. next.] 
Joint efficiency, cooperation ; ‘the state of acting 
together to some single end’ (J.). 

1665 GLanvite Sceps. Sci. xiv. 81 The managing. .of this 


work by the Spirits co-efficiency requires that tbey be kept 
together without distraction or dissipation. 


Coefficient (kduéfi-fént), z. and sb. [f. Co- 2 
+EFricient. Cf. F. coefictent sb, In senses A 
and B1 often written with hyphen.] 


A. adj. Cooperating to produce a result. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1.31 Without other Coefficient cause. 

B. sb. 1. A coefficient cause; a joint agent or 
factor in producing an effect or result. 

1708-15 in Kersey. 1721 Baiwey Coefficient, that which 
causes, makes or brings to pass together with another. 
1755 Jounson, Coeffictent, That which unites its action 
with the action ofanother. 1838 Dr Quincey C. Lams Wks. 
EX. x11 Some marked originality of character in tbe writer 
becomes a co-efficient with what he says to a common 
result, 1865 Grote Plato II. xxiii. 176 Socrates will not 
allow such agencies to be called Causes: he says that they 
are only co-efficients. 

2. Math. a. Algebra. A number or quantity 
placed (usually) before and multiplying another 
quantity known or unknown. 

(According to Hutton, Vieta, who died in 1603, and wrote 
in Latin, introduced coeffctens in this sense.] 

Thus in 4x?+2a2, 4is the coefficient of -r2, 2 of ax, and 
2a of x. Coefficients are sometimes distinguished as 
numericad (i.e. represented by arithmetical figures) and 
literal i.e. reprcaeatys by algebraical letters), 

1708-15 in Kersey. 1721 in Baitey. 1734 BerKELey 
Analyst § 9 Rules for obtaining the fluxions of all other 
products and powers; be the coefficients or the indexes what 
they will. 1775 De Loumr Eng. Const. Introd., The mathe- 
matician.. begins by freeing his equation from co-efficients, 
1875 Toonunter A febra i. 4. 1879 S. Hicutev in Cassed!’s 
Techn. Educ. 1V. 292/2, | have deccteal an error in one of 
the numerical coefficients of the formula. 

b. Physics, A roultiplier that measnres some 
property of a particular substance, for which it is 
constant, while differing for different substances. 

e. g. Coeficient of friction, expansion, torsion, etc, 

1829 Nat. Philos., Optics ii. 4 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) The 
number 1°336 which regulates the refraction of water, is 
called its index, or exponent, or co-efficient of refraction. 
1871 B. Stewart ‘Heat § 33 The co-efficient of expansion of 
a substance is the expansion for one degree of temperature 
of that quantity of the substance whose length or volume 
was unity at a certain standard temperature. 1879 G. 
Prescott Sp. Telephone 123 Magnetization .. produces a 
diminution in the coefficient of elasticity iniron wire. 1879 
Tuomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1.1. § 300 The relative velocity 
of separation after the impact..to which we give the name 
Coefficient of Restitution .. In most modern treatises this 
is called a ‘coefficient of elasticity’, which is clearly a 
mistake. | E ° . 

e. Differential pee: the quantity which 
measures the rate of change of a function of any 
variable with respect to that variable. 

1708-15 Kersey, Coefficient of any generating Term (in 
Geometrical pata Ti tne ede hich: eee by 
dividing that Term by the generated Quantity. 1855 WAL- 


Lace in Encycl, Brit. (ed. 8) 1X. 688/2 The expression ae 


is called the first differential co-efficient of the function z, 
or the differential co-efficient of the first order. 1875 Too- 
HUNTER Dif, Cade. xxvii. 392. 

Coefficiently, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly.] Ina 
coefficient manner ; by cooperation. 

3818 in Toop; 1828 in Weester; and in subseq. Dicts, 

Co-effluent, etc. : see Co-, 

Coehorn, cohorn (kéwhgm). Afi, [f. the 
name of Coehorn (kihom, 7.e. cow-hom), the 
Dutch military enginecr.] A small mortar for 


| 


585 


throwing grenades, introdnced by Baron Coehorn. 
In full, coehorn mortar. 

170g Lond. Gaz. No. 4104/2 ‘he 30 Coechorn Mortars... 
did much damage. 1712 E. Cooke Voy, S. Sea 144 Hurt 
with one of our Grenado-Shels, which broke in the Bark, 
when fir’d out of the Cohorne. 1748 Smottett Rod. 
Rand, xxxii, The battery..strengthened by two mortars 
and twenty-four cohorns. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 48 The 
Mahonesa, of 34 guns, besides cohorns and swivels. 1853 
Stocqvecer AVid. Ancycl. s. v., Four inches two-fifths is the 
calibre of the British cocborn, 

b. attrib. 


1746 in Naval Chron. (1799) I. 5 He. .threw some cohorn 
shells. 1765 R. Jonus Fireworks wv, 107 For a coehorn 
balloon, let the diameter of the fuze hole he seven-eighths 
of an inch. 1790 Beatson Nav. § Alil. Alent. TY. 383 
ane ship bad been three times set on fire by the cohorn 
shells. 


Celacanth (sf‘likenp), @. and sd. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. Calacanthus, name of the typical genus, 
f, Gr. #otA-os hollow + d#av6-a spine.} 

A. adj. Waving a hollow spine ; said of an ex- 
tinct family of fishes. B. sé, A fish of the genus 
Celacanthus or the family Calacanthidw. 

Hence Celaca:nthid, a member of the above 
family. Colaca‘nthine a. [cf. Calacanthini, 
Huxley’s name for the family], pertaining to the 
Celacanths. Ceelacanthoid, Celaca‘nthous c., 
like, or of the nature of, the Ca:lacanths. 

1864in Wesster, Caelacanth (adj.). 

Coelar (slit), a. rare. (Properly ceelar.) 
[f. L. calm, formerly spelt cad-wnz, sky +-an: cf. 
solar} Belonging to the sky. 


1855 Baitey ALystic 23 The fused orb. .rolls As theretofore 
upon its colar path, 

Co-elder, -elevate, -elongated, etc.: see Co-. 

Coelebacy, erron. form of CELIBAcY. 

Co-election. [Co- 3. Cf late L. coclectus 
‘elected together’ (1 Pet. y. 13).] Joint election. 

1611 Sreep King Fohn ix. viii. $ 32 (R.) The hishops sent 
. their procurators also, to plead their right of coelection. 

So Co-elect a., jointly elected. Co-ele‘etor, 
joint or fellow-elector. 

1643 Pryxxe Sov. Power Parl. App. 206 We appeared at 
the place and time prescribed, together with our Coelectors 
sufficiently summoned. 1836 G. S, Faser £éection (1842) 
315 The co-elect Church which is in Babylon saluteth 


you. 

Celelminth (s7lelminp). Zoo/, [f. mod.L. 
Celelmintha, t. Gr. xoid-os hollow + €Apuvs, 
éApwv9- intestinal worm.] Oue of the Ca-defmintha, 
the name given by Owen to a division of the I:n- 
tozoa having a distinct alimentary canal suspended 
in a body-cavity ; a cavitary. 

Hence Celelminthic (s7lelmi'npik), ., belong- 
ing to the Calelmintha, 

1836-9 OweEN in Todd Cycd, Anat. II. 134/2 The essential 
character of the ccelelmintbic structure. 1843 — /uzertedr. 
alin. v, The Coelelminthic class of Entozoa. 

Zool, 


|| Coelenterata (silentérzita), sd. Al. 
Also ceelentera. [mod.L., f. Gr. rotA-os hollow + 
évrep-ov intestine + -d/a, pl. neut. of -a¢us, -ATE.] 

1. One of the primary groups into which Leuckart, 
followed by others, divided the Animal Kingdom. 
As constituted by him, the group contains animals 
possessing a digestive cavity with which a pe- 
ripheral system of canals frequently communicates, 
with prehensile organs disposed in a circle round 
the mouth, and all, or neaily all, provided with 
thread-cclls or nematocysts: divided into Cleno- 
phora, Actinozoa (corals, sea-anemones) and //y- 
drozoa. 

1872 H. Seencer Princ. Psychol. 1.1. ii. 6 Where there 
is extremely little power of generating motion, as among.. 
the inferior Coelenterata, there is nonervous system, 1878 


Bru Gegenbaner's Comp. Anat. 79 They call to mind the 
stinging cells of tbe Coelenterata. 


2. In later classifications the lower of the two 
subdivisions of the Metazoa, distinguished from the 
Ca@LomaTA by having an intestinal canal but no 
body-cavity or ccelome. In addition to the pre- 
ceding, the Porzfera or Sponges are placed in it. 

1888 Rottrston & Jackson Anintald Life 712. 

Celenterate (sflentéret), z. and sé. [f. as 
prec.] A. adj. Belonging to the Calenterata. 
B. sé. A member of the Celenterata. 

1872 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. 1. v. iii. 522 Among the 
higher ccelenterate creatures, 1888 Rotteston & Jackson 
Anim, Life 713 A development never attained in any Co:- 
lenterate. 

Celenteric (silente'rik), a. [f. as prec. + -1¢.] 
Belonging to the digestive cavity and system of 
the Calenterata. 


1875 tr. Schmidt's Desc. & Darw. 31 The so-called Coclen- 
teric apparatus. 


Coslest, ccelestial, ccelestine, etc.: see CEL-. 

Celiac (slik), a. (and sd.) Also 7-8 -ack, 
cel-. [ad. L. caliac-us, a. Gr. eotdcands pobeging 
to the belly; also, suffering in the bowels, 
xoiria belly, bowels (f. xotAos hollow). Cf. 
caliague (in Cotgr. celiac, celiagie).] 


F, 


CQ&LOMATOUS. 


A. adj. Of or belonging to the belly, or cavity 
of the abdomen. 

Celiac artery or axis, a thick short branch issuing from 
the aorta just below the diaphragm, and giving off the 
coronary, hepatic, and splenic arteries. tCadrac passion 
or flux a kind of chronic flux of the intestines. Cadéac 
lexus, that process of the solar plexus which surrounds the 
caliac axis. Celiac canal, in crinoids, a canal which runs 
into the arms from tbe cuzloma or body-cavity. 

1662 J. Cuaxoter Vax ffeluont’s Oriat. 222 In the Coe- 
liack or belly passion, the Pylorus is never shut. 3681 tr. 
Hirtlis’ Rent. Med. Whs. Vocab., Celiac vessels, Vessels 
belonging to the belly. 1713 Cursetpen Anat. (1726) 104 
Iumediately below the diaphragm arises the coeliac artery 
from theaorta. 1836 ‘loop Cycé. Anat.1.194/1 The celiac 
artery, called, also, cerliac axis, is one of the largest and 
shortest of the vessels given off by the abdominal aorta. 
1836 Maccituvray tr. Humbotdt’s Trav, xv. 197 It attacks 
..the cecliac plexus of the abdominal nerves. © 1877 Hux- 
Ley Anat. luv. Ain. ix. 586 Vhe subientacular and ca:liac 
canals communicate with channels in the perivisceral tissue. 

+B. sd. = Celiac passion. 

1661 Lovet. Hist. Aint. & Ain. 76 The spleen [of a he- 
goat) rosted helpeth the cuwliack. 

+ Ceeli-acal, a. Ods. [f. as prec. + -AL.] = prec. 

161g Crookr Bod’y ef Alan 99 ‘Lhe branches of the Gate 
Vein and the Cocliacall Arterie. 1634 T. JotNson tr. 
Parey’s Was. 115 Other branches of the cocliacall arteries. 
1727 Braptey Fai. Dict. sv. Flax, The Covliacal is a 
Flux of the Belly, wherein the Substances are evacuated 
when but half digested. 

Coelibate: sce CELIBATE. 

Celicolist. Ch. /ist. [f. 1. c#/icola heaven- 
worshipper (f. ee/ze (formerly written caZienz) sky, 
heaven + colére to worship, etc.) +Isr.] One of a 
sect of the fourth and tifth centuries who were 
reputed to worship the heavens. 

1856 J. H. Newman Cadl?sta 17o A Magian never can 
become a Greek, or a Greek a Cozlicolist. . 

+ Coeli-genous, @. Obs * [ff L. cadégen-us, 
formerly spelt caligen-ws (£. cvd-um sky, heaven 
+-genus -borm) +-ovs.] Heaven-born. 

1730-6 in Baitey. 1775 in Asn. 

Ceelio- silico’, before a vowel ceeli-, combining 
form of Gr. xuaAta belly, 

1849-52 Vopn Cyc. Anat. 1V, 1107/2 ‘The nucleated bands 
of the sympathetic, containing one or two cclio-spinal 
tubules. : 

Ceelo-! (si-lo), before a vowel coel-, combining 
form of Gr. «otdos hollow, in various scientific 
terms, as Cee‘lodont, a. [Gr. ddovs, d8uv7- tooth], 
hollow-toothed (cpithet of certain lizard-like 
reptiles as distinguished from the fleodoné or 
solid-toothed). Celorrhi-zous, a. [Gr. pita 
root], having hollow roots. Ca@lorrhy‘ncous, a. 
[Gr. puyxos beak], hollow-beaked (Syd. Soc. ex.). 
+ Coelo‘stomy [ad. Gr. xoiAocropia, f. ordpa 
mouth], hollowness of voice ‘cl. CELosTumy . 
Also Ca@tLacantsy, C@LosrrrM, ete, 

1678 Puittirs (A fp.), Coelostomie, a speaking with a 
hollow voice. 1727 Art of speaking in Publick 64 (Jod.) 
‘There is another vice of speaking. .which the Gracians have 
called cezlostomy; it consists in mumbling, when a man 
does not open his mouth wide enough for his words. 

Celo-*, properly ceelo-, combining form of 
L. calunz, long spelt eadum sky, heavens, as in 
Celormeter [sce -METER], see quot. Cecelo- 
naviga‘tion, a term proposed for navigation by 
observation of the heaveus (opp. to geo-navigation). 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 30 Colometer for illustrat- 
ea Astronomy. 

celoma: sce Ca@LomE, 

|| Celomata (s7léwmita), sd. p/. Zool, [mod.L., 
pl. neut. of *celdmatus, f. Gr. xoiAwpat- hollow, 
cavity: seeC@Lome. (For formation, cf. Gr. dow- 
Haros, cte.)] The name given by Ray Lankester 
to the higher of his two subdivisions of Enterozoa 
(= Aletazoa), including all of these that have a 
ceelome or body-cavity, distinct from the enteric 
or intestinal cavity (the other subdivision being 
that of the C@LENTERATA). It comprises all the 
more highly developed animals, including Vermes. 

1877 E. Ray Lanxester in Q. Fraud. Aficros. Sc. XVII. 
441. 1883 — in Encycl. Brit. KV. 633/1 The Coelomata, 
one of the two great grades ..into which the higher ani. 
mals, or Enterozoa as distinguished from the Protozoa, are 
divided. 1888 Rotieston & Jackson Anim. Life 333 The 
Coelomata include the phyla Chordata, Mollusca, Arthro- 
poda, Echinodermata, together with Vermes. 

Celomate (silé-met), 2. & sb. [f prec. +-ATE.] 

A. adj. Having a ccelome or body-cavity dis- 
tinct from the intestinal cavity; belonging to the 
Calomata. B, sb. A coelomate animal. 

1883 Ray Lanxester in £ucycl. Brit. XVI. 633/1 The 
Mollusca agree in being Coelomate with the phyla Verte- 
brata, Platyhelmia, etc. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson A nine. 
Life 713 It is not likely that Coelomate forms are derived 
from Coelenterate. _ ; 

Celomatic (silome'tik), a. [f. Gr. xoAwpar- 
stem of xolAwpa (see C@LOME)+-1¢.] Pertaining 
to a celome; = Ca@Loxic. 

1878 Bett Gegendauer’s Anat. 216 The two ceclomatic 
tubes nipped off from the enteron gradually increase in size. 

Ceelomatous (s7léu'mitas), a. [f. as prec. + 
-0US.] = CG&LOMATE a. 


CaSLOME. 


Celome, ceelom (si‘ldum, -gm). Zool. Also 
in Lat. form ecolo‘ma. fad. Gr. xoiAwpa a hollow, 
cavity, f. «otAos hollow.) The body-cavity of 
a ccelomate animal. 

1878 Beit Gegendauer’s Anat. 135 The cirri... enclose 
a continuation of the colom, so that the perienteric fluid 
can enter into them. 1879 tr. Macckel's Evol. Man 1. 
ix. 260 We will in future call this cavity the corloma. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Anion. Life 333 A cavity or asystem 
of cavities or channels, known as the coelome. 

Ceelomic (silpmik), a. [f. CaLome + -1¢.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a coulome. 

1881 A. M. Marsnate in Lig Microsc. Sc. Jan. 73 The 
separation of the layers of the mesoblast so as to give rise to 
accelomic cavity. 1885 A thenzune 11 Apr. 474/2 The shell 
glands of the phyllopods..have no calomic openings. 

Coelosperm (si‘lo,sp3im). Zot. [f. Gr. xofdo-s 
hollow + oméppa sced.] 

1. The seed of some umbelliferous plants, which 
is curved longitudinally so as to be concave on 
the inner surface. 

2. An umbelliferous plant having such a seed. 

1864 WessTER cites HeNsLow, 

Celospermous silospsumes’, a. Fol. [f. 
prec. +-0U8.] Hollow-seeded ; having the seed, or 
seed-like fruit, hemispherical, and excavated on 
the flat side, as in coriander. 7reas. Bot. 1866. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. 146 The seeds being in some 
cases Coclospermous in the central flowers. 

Co-emanation, -embed, -embody: sce Co-. 

Ccement, cosmetery, obs. ff. CrE-. 

+ Coeminency. 02s. [sce Co- 3 a.] Equal 
eminence, 

,, 1621 R. Jounson Way fo aA 39 The glory of Christ is 
illustrious..in his eminency of Heaven, in his preheminency 
of Angels, in coeminency with his Father. 

Co-emperor, -employ: see Co-. 

Coemption (ko,emPfan). fad. L. coempitin-com 
the action of purchasing together, buying up.] 

J. The buying up of the whole supply of any 
commodity in the market. 

The first quotation appears to show that Chaucer under- 
stood Boethius’s covmptio as meaning ‘joint purchase’. 

¢ 1374 Curavcer Boeth. 1. iv. 15 Coempcioun pat is to seyn 
comune achat or bying to-gidere pat were establissed vpon 
people by swiche a manere imposicioun as who so bou3te a 
busshel corn he moste 3eue be Kyng pe fiftepart. Yertus. 
Whan it was in pe soure hungry tyme bere was establissed 
or cried greuous and Aneliratte coempcioun pat. .schulde.. 
endamagen al be prouince ofcompaigne. 1625 Bacon &’ss. 
Riches (Arb.) 239 Monopolies, and Coemption of Wares for 
Resale, where they are not restrained, are great Meanes 
to enrich. 1695 Lp. Preston Seeth, 1 18 ‘Vhe whole 
Province of Campania had like to have been ruin’d by an 
Imposition upon the People, which pass’d under the Name 
of a Coemption. : 

2. Noman Law. A form of civil marriage con- 
sisting in a mutual ficlitious sale of the two parties. 
The same form of fictitious sale was also employed 
by women in certain ‘fiduciary’ transactions. 

1677 R. Dixon 7200 Testaments 55x Coemption, the man 
asking the woman if she would be willing to be the mother 
of the Family, and she answering she is willing; and the 
Woman asking the Man..and he answering he is willing. 
1688 RK. Honme Armoury 1.226 2. 1864 Maine sinc. Law 
Ve we 154 The higher form of civil marriage, which was 
called Coemption. 1880 Muirneap tr. dustit, Gaius 1. 
§ 125, Fiduciary coemption was alsohad recourse to of old 
to enable a woman to make a will. ; 

Hence Coemptional, a. [L. coempitdnal-ts}, re- 
lating to coemption. Coemptiona‘tor [L.], one 
who enters into a coemption. Coemptive a., of 
the nature of coemption. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Cocmptional, which is often in 
nee , or a buying together. 1875 Poste Gaus 1. comm, 
(ed. By 107 Bondage was the result of mancipation by a 
parent or coemptionator. /éid/. 1. § 123 If it is asked in 
what respect coemptive conveyance differs from mancipa- 
tion, the answer is this, that coemption does not reduce to 
n servile condition. 1880 Muiruean tr. /sstit. Gaiust. § 118 
She..stands to her coemptionator in the position of a 
daughter who is married to him. 

Co-enact, -enactor: sce Co-. 

Cosna‘culous, a. [f. L. céndeel-um (erroneonsly 
spelt can-) dining- or supping-room +-ous.] That 
eats suppers ; supper-loving. 

18as L. Hunt Bacchus in Tuscany 479 People grossly 
coenaculous, 

|| Coonanthium (sénzenpidm). #of. Obs. [mod. 

: 
L. (proposed by Nees von Esenbeck), f. Gr. watv-os 
common + dv6-os flower.] A name applied to a 
dilated floral axis destitute of calycine integu- 
ments, bearing flowers on its upper surface, as in 
Dorstenia and Ficus. : 

1857 llenerey Even. Bot. § 136 Conanthium of the Fig ; 
the flowers inside the excavated fleshy receptacle. 

|| Cooneesthe'sia, = next. (cf. AnsTuEsta.] 

1885 F,W. Myers in Contemp, Rev. Feb. 240 Lis coenes- 
thesia or the sum of the obscure sensations of his whole 
physical structure. 

{| Coonvesthesis (sinéspi'sis). Psychol. Also 
econesthesis, cen-. [f. Gr, xow-ds common + 
alc@nots sensation, perception. Cf. F. cénesthdésic.) 
The general sense or feeling of existence arising 
from the sum of bodily impressions, as distinct 


586 


from the definite sensations of the special senses ; 
the vital sense. 
ee W. Haminton Lect. Metaph, (1877) 11. xxvii. 157 
The Vital sense receiving from various authors various 
synonyms, as coenaesthesis, common feeling, vital feeling, 
ete, 188 J. SuLty ///usions 197 That mass of organic 
feelings which constitutes what is known as coonast esis, 
or vital sense. 1882 tr. Avdot's Dis. Memory u, 108 The 
undefined consciousness, the product of all the vital pro- 
cesses, constituting bodily perception.. which is expressed in 
one word—the caznesthesis. 
Co-enamour, -endear: sce Co-. 
Ccenation, var. of Cenarion, Ods. 
Co-endu‘re, v. [Co- 1.) iz/r. To endure 
together or along wth. Hencc Co-endu'ring 
ppl. a, lasting together with, of equal duration. 
1801 Month. Mag. X11. §76 To religion and to learning a 
service has been rendered co-enduring with their influence. 
1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel viii. 480 His empire is to be co- 
extensive witb the world, coenduring with time. 
Conenchym (sinenkim), Zoo/, Also -yme, 
and in L. form ecenenehyma. [f. Gr. xow-ds 
common + éyxyvpa infusion.] a. The calcarcous 
frame-work by which a number of corallites are 
united into one corallum. b. The common or 
soft flesh (coenosarc) of a compound Anthozoan, 
1875 Huxtey Anat, fnv. cin, (1877) 155 (Corallina’, A 
substance formed by the calcification of the co:nosare which 
is termed comnenchyina, 1884 Sepawick tr. Claus’ Elen. 
Text-bk. Zool. 227 Asa rule the individuals are imbedded 
in a common body mass the cocnenchyin, and their gastric 
cavities communicate more or less directly, so that the juices 
acquired... penetrate into tbe collected stock. 
Co-enflame, -engage, -enjoy: see Co. 
Coono- (si‘no’, before a vowel ecen-, combining 
form of Gr. xowdés common, as in Cenogamy 
[Gr. -yapta, yapos marriage], cominunity of hus- 
bands or wives, Camo-podous a. (Gr. 706- foot], 
equal-footed or -limbed (Syd. Soc. Lex.), Corno- 
type, a common type (of an organisin); cf. erche- 
type; thence Conoty-pic a. Also the following. 


Coeno'biarch. [ad. late Gr. xowvofidpy-ns, 
f. xowdfi1-ov Cornopium + -apxns ruler.) The 
head of a coenobium or convent. 

1721 in Barer: 1775 in Asx. 

Ceenobite, cenobite (sinoboit, se‘nebsit). 
(ad. late L. canobita, f. canobium; see below. 
Cf. F. cénobrte. (In this word, aud its cognates, 
English usage prefers ca- to ce-. ] A member of 
a religious order living in a community; opposed 
to an anchore?, who lives in solitude. 

21638 Meve H’ks. 1. 688 Cacnobites which live in 
society, 1776-88 Ginson Dec?. § &. xxxvii(R.), The monks 
were divided into 1wo classes: the conobites..and the an- 
achorets. 1841 Expuisstone A/¢st. [nadia 1. 109 The pro- 
gress from single monks to cenobites. 1856 STaNtEV Sevaé 
& Pal.1.i. 50 The anchorites and conobites were drawn 
by the sight of these wild mountains. 

attrib, 1819 (). Kev. XXII. 63 The coenobite, it was 
argued, was preferable to the solitary life. 1876 M. Davies 
Cnorth, Loud. 156 ‘Vhe canobite brethren. 

Coenobitic, cen- (sinobitik, sen-), a. [f. pree. 
tei: of. KF. cdnobitigue.] ane to a coeno- 
bite; relating to, or of the nature of, a monastic 
community. 

1649 Jur. Tavion Gt. Eventp. Pref. p35 In the Cano- 
biticke life of the first Christians .. they had all things in 
common, 1834 Coceripce Lit. Kem. 31 May, The old 
canobitic establishments of England. 1875 Stusss Coasé. 
Hist. 1, viii. 231 Churches which had lost much of the 
cenobitic character. 

Cenobitical, cen-, «. 
Of a coenobitic character. 

1636 James in /ter Lanc. (1845) Introd. 61 After the 
became cenobitical. 1816 Scotr Antig. v, On Tuesday.. 
hold a coznobitical symposion at Monkbarns. 1868 M. 
Parison Academ. Org. $ 5.154 The founder had before 
him the cocnobitical establishments of the West. 

Hence Coenobitically adv. 

1853 Turner Dom. Archit. 111, vi. 194 The inhabitants 
did not live caznobitically. 

Cenobitism, cen- (sinoboiti:z’m, se‘n-) [f. 
Canopite + -1sM.] The practice or system of 
coenobites. 

1882-3 Scnarr Relig. Encycl. 1. 221/2 In the form of 
cenobitism it was entirely unknown, 1889 Sfecfator 26 
Oct., The essence of the rule is a solitary life, broken only 
on great occasions by a concession to coenobitism. 

|| Conobium, cen- (s‘nébidm). 7%. eceno- 
bia [late L. canodium, a. Gr. eovéBrov life in 
community, (in eccl. writers) convent, neut. of 
cowéPios living in community, f. eowds common + 
Bios life, way of living.) 

1. =Canosy. é 

1817 Kirsy & Se. Entomol, (1828) 11. xvi. 23 The regiment 
leaves its quarters, or..monks their Ca:nobium. 1860 Sa/. 
Rev. X. 360/2 Mr. Price, who has quitted the coznobium. 

2. Bot. a. The multilocular fruit of Labzate and 
Boraginacee, . A structure formed by the union 
of a number of cells, constituting a stage in the life- 
history of certain Alga. 

1866 “Y'reas. Bot., Cenobium, such fruits as those of 
labiates, borageworts, etc., which consist of several distinct 
lobes, not terminated by a style or stigma, 1882 Vines 


(f as prec. +-aL.J 


COEQUAL. 


Sacks's Bot. 252 A number of cells unite to form the so- 
called Ca-nobium. 


3. Zool. A eluster of many unicellular animals, 
2. é. of ‘colonial ’ Protozoa in which the individuals 
remain in organic connexion. 

1888 A thenzunt 29 Dec. 886/2 It was sbown that its zoo. 
spores may sometimes escape as cocnobia, like a degenerate 


Volvocinean which has ex ie fixed 
condition. 

Ceenoblast (si‘ne,blast). Zool, [f. Gr. wowds 
common + fdAagrds germ, after Ger. coenodblasiem, 
Marshall.) The name given by W. Marshall of 
Leipzig, to the embryonic tissue, supposed by him 
to give origin eventually to the endoderm and 
mesoderm in the Sponges. 

1883 Zool. Rec. for 1882, 8 (Abstr, Marshalls pager) 
The contents (called ‘coenoblast’) of the segmentation. 
cavity. 

Hence Cenobla‘stic a. 

1885 Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. XX111. 85 Filled up 
solidly by a ‘ coenoblastic’ membrane. 

Coenoby, cenoby (sinobi, sevn-). (ad. late L. 
canobium; see above.] A conventual establish- 
ment. 

a47str. Tid Kempis's [mit.t. iii, pere wolde not be. .so 
muche dissolucion in cenobies and monasteries. 1610 How- 
Lanp Camden's Brit. 1,603 Great Ca:nobies were built for 
them, so called of their communion of life. 1646 Buck 
Rich. (11, 68 (R.) Stones brought from that demolished 
cenoby. 1884-3 Scnare Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 1. 241 He 
. established twelve sucb cenobies in the neighbourhood. 

|| Ceenecium ea Zool. [mod.L. f. 
Gr. xav.ds common + olxos house.] The common 
dermal system of a colony of Polyzoa; a poly- 
pary. 

1872 Nicuotson Palzont. 192 The only clement of the 
Polyzoa with whicb the palzontologist is concerned is the 
external investment of the colony—the ‘canocium' or 
‘polyzoarium’. 1881 Vines in Nature No. 620. 463 Ca- 
na:clum..Applicable alike to the ' Frond’, or ' Polyzoary’, 
of Fenestella, Polypora, Phyllopora, or Synocladia: or to 
the associated Zocecia and their connecting ' interstitial 
tubuli’, of Ceriopora, Hyphasmapora, and Archzcopora. 

Hence Cenw ‘cial a., Coenecic a., of or pertain- 
ing to a coenceciuin. 

188: Nature XXIV. 95 The close similarity of the Silu- 
rian with the later forms, in the habit of canatcic growth, 

Coenosare (sinosaik). Zool. [f. Gr. xotwo-s 
common + adpf, gape- flesh.] The common living 
basis or ‘flesh’ by which the several individuals 
forming a compound zoophyte, or polypidom, are 
united together. 

1849 Murcuison Si/uria App. 539 Chitinous investment, 
surrounding the cocnosarc and polype. 1888 Rottesron & 
cecal Anim. Lifez45 The hydrosome consists of a num- 

er of hydranths or nutritive zooids collectively forming the 
trophosome, and connected to one another by a branching 


coenosarc. 

Ceenosa‘rcal, 2. Zool. [f. prec. + -an.] Of 
or pertaining to the cocnosarc, as in canosarcal 
canal, tube, etc. 

1879-88 Roitestox & Jackson Anim, Life 246 The pro- 
ducts of digestion. .are conveyed along the cocnosarcal tube, 
through branches, stems and roots, in brief, tbrough the 
whole hydrophyton. 

Conosarcous, «. Zool. [f. as prec. + -0u8.] 
Characterized by having a covnosarc; of the nature 
of a eonosarc, 

+ Coeno'se, a. Obs-° [ad. L. carnds-us (er- 
roncously can-) filthy, f. caver mud, filth.) 
‘Filthy, muddy’ (Bailey 1731 Vol. 11). So + Ca- 
novsity, [L.. candszfas}, ‘filthiness’ (Bailey 1721). 

Cono'steal, a. [f. next+-au.] Of or per- 
taining to a coenosteum. 

||Coenosteum (séng'stifm). Zool, [f. Gr. 
xow-ds common + daréov bone.] The common 
calcareous skeleton of the Hydrocorallina, a divi- 
sion of the Hydrozoa, as of millepore coral. 

1880 Mosetev Zool, Challenger Exped, vt. 12 The hard 
tissue is here termed cavosfenm to distinguish it from the 
Anthozoan coral/um, 1888 Rotcuston & Jackson Anim, 
Life 776 Stylasteridae: Coenosteum arborescent. 

Coonure (sfnivs). Zool. [ad. mod L. caniirus 
(more common than the Eng. form), f. Gr. «otv-ds 
common + oipé tail, so called from the single body 
with many heads.] The ‘many-headed bladder- 
worm’; the hydatid which produces the disease 
called staggers in sheep; it is the cystic stage or 
larva of Zinta cenurus, one of the tapeworms of 
the dog. 

1847 Craic, Carnure..Hydatides which infest the brain of 
sheep. 1876 Seneden's Anim. Parasites 99 The Cocnurus 
of the sheep causes giddiness, and becomes fatal to the 
animal wbich harbours it. 1888 Rotieston & Jackson 
Anim, Life 326 There are 300 to 400 heads in Coenurus. 

Coepe, obs. form of Corr. 

Co-epi'scopacy. rare. [after L. co-episcopatus, 
f. co-episcopus co-bishop.] The position of eo- 
bishop, joint bishophood. 

1644 Jessor Angel of Eph. 44 Austin .. yeelded to under- 
take.. tbe burtben of Coepiscopacie with Valerius. 

Coequal (ko,7*kw9l), a. and sé, [f. Co- 2 and 
3b+Equan. Cf. L. cougualis of equal age, com- 
panion in age, and F. codgal.] 


ged the motile for 


COEQUAL. 


A, adj. 

1, Equal wth (+ 0, unto) one another or others; 
of the same rank, power, importance, value, etc, 
(Usually of persons or their attributes.) 

¢1460 J. Russet, Bk. Nurture ror2 in Babees Bk. 186 
Bishoppe Marques & erle coequalle. 1549 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Athan. Creed, The whole three Persons be co- 
eternal together and co-equal. 1557 Norru tr. Guevara's 
Diall 180 a/2 We are not coequal vnto them in vertue, 
1591 Suaks. 1 Hen. VI, v. i. 33 If once he come to be a 
Cardinall, Hee’l make his cap coequall with the Crowne. 
1699 Pomrrer Poems, On the General Conflagration (R.), 
Ineffable, coequal three, 1875 LoweLt Poet. Wés. (1879) 
458 Here were men (co-equal with their fate) Who did 
great things. 1882 Farrar Larly Chr. I. 380 The co-eternal 
and co-equal Son. 

+2. Of the same age, coeval. Ods. 

1607 Schol, Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 11x The highest 
meaner! of it is Vincentius ‘Tibaritanus, co-equall with 

prian. 
. Of equivalent extent, coextensive zit. 

1853 G. Jounston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1. 2 The district 
is almost coequal with the ancient bishopric of Lindisfarne. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. App. 544 These elements are 
not Seay with the original substance of the nation. 

s 


1, One who is the eqnal of another. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 680 God calleth the 
shepheard that is smitten, his fellow or coequall. 1657 
W. S. Schisne Dispach’'t 162 A denial of Appeals to Co- 
equals in Authority, @ 1864 Lanpor JV&s. (1868) I. 56/2 
Conquerors of Time, heirs and coequals of Eternity. 

+2. One of the same age, a coeval. Ods. 

163x Gouce God's Arrows v. § 17. 429 Those warlike 
sports.. were practiced by Cyrus when he was a youth, and 
by his coequals and play-fellowes. 3 

+ Coequal, v. vs. [f. the adj.]_ 

1. évans. To be or become coequal with (another). 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe (x871) 56 They cannot march 
cheek by jowl with her, or coequal her. 1604-14 S. 
Grauname in Farr 8. P. Yas. J (1848) 26 That ill Coequals 
still The greatest ill in hell. 

2. To make equal with (another), 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probleme 1.8 Rabbi Elias... lately 
coequalled in a manner with the very prophet Eliah himself, 
x602 Warner Ald, Eng, 1x. lii. (1612) 235 Gods Cou’nant 
with the Patriarchs and extending to their Seede, Vs Gen- 
tiles to coequall, is a Primate of our Creede. 

Coequality (kowikwoliti). [fas prec. +-Iry.] 
The state or condition of being coequal. 

1583 Stusses Anat. Adbus.11. 102 Familiaritie, or coequal- 
litie doth euer bring contempt. 15897 Hooker cel, Pod. 
ve Gere 266 The coequalitie and coeternitie of the Sonne 
with the Father was denyed. 1773 J. ALLEN Serm. St. 
Mary's Oxf. 17 His coequality, coeternity and consub- 
sancalily with the Father. 1865 7syes6 Sept. 8 He can- 
not be admitted to any coequality, social or political. 

Coe‘qualize, v. rare. [f. CoEquaL + -1Z5.] 
trans. ‘Yo make coequal. 

1634 Sin T. Herpert Trav. 193 [The Hindoo widow] is 
forced to be partaker in her Husbands destinie, till Atropos 
with a dull Knife coequalizes her warm composure with her 
mates infecting carcase. Ba 

Coequally (kokw§li), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY%,] In a coequal manner or degree. 

1643 Case of Affairs 2 Parties, Orders, or States, co- 
equally authorised in the power of acting with the Head. 
1850 Lyncu Theo. Trinad viii. 142 Truth and love are co- 
equally influential. 

Coe‘qualness. rare—°. =CorQuauiry. 

1727-31 in Baiwey vol. II. 1775 in Asn. 

tCoequate, Coequa'ted, #//. a. Obs. [ad. 
L. coxgquat-us, pa. pple. of coxgudre to make equal 
with another.] Made equal with something else. 
In coeguate or coeguated anomaly, the true or 
equated anomaly of a planet : see ANOMALY. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerot. 50 The coeequated and smoothe plaine. 
1624 Ussuer Sermon 59, God is made the cozquate object 
of the whole body of Divinitie. 1676 Hattey in Rigaud 
Corr, Sci. Men (1841) I. 230 If the angle of comquate ano- 
maly be acute. 19726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 381 ASL 
the Coequate ae Ibid. 1.390 The coequated Anomaly. 
1769 Encyct, Brit. U1. 49/2 s. v. Astronomy, The planet's 
distance from it [the aphelion] .. is called ‘its true or co- 
equated anomaly. 

+ Coequa‘'tion, Ods. rare. [sb. of action f. 
L, covgudre to make equal with one another: cf. 
Co- 3a, and Equation.] The action of making 
coequal or of equalizing together. 

1471 RipLey Comp, Alch. w. in Ashm. (1652) 144 Or of 
eu ylIs a coequacyon as other tells. @1691 Bovis 

‘#s. II, 302 (R.) If all the extant toed of a [physical] 
superficies be so depressed to a level with the rest, that 
there is a cosquation, if I may so speak, made of all the 
superficial parts of a body. 

+Co-e'quipage. Obs. rare—1, [see Co- 3a] 
Mutual equality or correspondence. See Equipace. 

1650 B. Discolliminium 15 How these three should have 
been studiously carryed on in a true Co-equipage, or cor- 
reference one to the other} so that the might .. mutually 
Promote each other to the conclusion of the worke, 

tCo-equitate, v. Ols—° [f. Co-1 + L. 
equitat- ppl. stem of eguztdre to ride on horseback.] 
To ride together. 1623 in CockERAM, 

Coerbuille, variant of Curr-BovurLtr. 

Coerce (koj5-1s), v. In 5 ?eoherce, [ad. L. 
coercére to shut in, restrain, confine, f. co- together 

+arcére to shnt up, restrain, keep off, prevent. 

F. had cohercter, -er, coercer in 14-16th c,, whence 
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the example of coherce in 1475 (if this is not a mis- 
print for ConERT, the ordinary word at that time).] 

1, trans, To constrain or restrain (a voluntary or 
moral agent) by the application of superior force, 
or by authority resting on force; to constrain to 
compliance or obedience by forcible means; ‘to 
keep in order by force’ (J.). Also adsoé. 

1659 [see Corrcinc], @1680 ButLer Rem, (1759) I. 78 
When an old Proverb, or an End of Verse Could more, 
than all our Penal Laws, coerce. 1726 AyLiFFE J'arere. 
290 The Punishments .. sufficient to coerce this profligate 
sort of Men. @1734 Nortu Zéres IL. 125 To coerce the 
crowds and keep order. 1858 Froupe /fist. Eng. III. xvi. 
p74 When they were able, coercing the voters with a high 

and. 1863 KinGLaKe Crimea (1877) I. vii. 105 He was 
charged to coerce, and not to persuade. 1875 Jowetr Plato 
{ed. 2) V. gor States of discord, in which .. the subjects 
always obey against their will, and have 10 be coerced. 

b. (with the action of the agent as object). 

1856 Froupr //ist. Eng, I. 259 Having the advantage of 
numbers, they coerced the entire proceedings. 1866 RocErs 
Agric. §& Prices 1. xxviii. 669 Tenants. .able to offer a very 
vigorous and sustained resistance to any attempts made to 
coerce their labour. 

ec. absol, To usc coercive measures in government. 
Cf. COERCION 2. 

1833 PaLmerston Sp. /rish Coercion 21 Mar., There is the 
difference between us and Metternich or the Pope; we 
coerce as they do, but then we redress grievances as they do 
not. 1885 Aicademy 14 Nov. 319/2 ‘Coerce, coerce’, was 
dinned into Thomas Drummond's ears by coercion-reared 
officials. 

2. Const. &. To compel or force /o do anything. 

(The first quot. may be a misprint for coherte, used else- 
where as on p. 38.) 

1475 Bh. Noblesse 69 The duc..wyth hys felyshyppe were 
coherced to take the Bastyle for herdeffence. 1848 Lytton 
Harold v.254 To have coerced those warriors to march. 

b. To force z#¢o (an action or state). 

@ 1853 RoperTson Ser. Ser, 1. iii. (1872) 41 Coerce the 
particulars of faith into exact coincidence with a formal 
creed. 1876 GREEN Short /Jist, iv. 206 The Scotch barons 
were coerced into submission. 

+3. To subject to restraint in the matter of. rare. 

1780 Burke Sf. Bristol prev. to Election Wks. WI. 377 
Therefore the debtor is ordered .. to be coerced his liberty 
until he makes payment. 

4. To enforce or effect by compulsion. (U7. .S.) 

ar8so Catnoun ks, (1874) I. 27 The arm of despotism 
-.could not have coerced its execution more effectually. 
1864 Wesster, To coerce obedience, to coerce compliance 
with the conditions of a contract. 1877 [see CorrceD]}. 

+5. To enforce (anything) ov any one. rare. 

1790 Catt. Granam Lett, Educ. 317 Represented as divine 
truths, and coerced on the human mind under the pains and 
penalties of death in this world, and damnation in the next. 

+Coerceate, v. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. L. 
coerce-re COERCE+-ATE. Cf. coeate.] frans. To 
restrain, check, keep in order. 

1657 Tomtixson Renoz's Disp. 646 Use purges to co. 
erceate the.. humours. 

Coerced (ko)S-ast), 6f/. a. [f. CoERcE v. +-ED.] 
Constrained, compelled by force ; cnforced (U.S.). 

1836 J. T. Leaver Sf. Ho. Comin. 23 June, The landlord 
is followed to the poll by his tenants—a submissive train of 
coerced electors, 1877 Burroucus 7a.ration 18 Equally 
entitled to the aid of coerced loans. 

+Coe'rcement. Os. rave—'. [f. as prec. + 
-MENT.] Constraint, application of force. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 120 Unto men that 
are of meane spirit, to such as be naturally touched with 
any bad or vile coercement. 

+ Coe‘rcent, @. Ods. rare—1. [ad. L. coercint- 
em pr. pple, of coercére to CoERCE. | Constraining. 

1660 T. Wittsrorp Scaés Commerce A iv b, To attract 
exiled men (as brothers) either with a coercent or an obligent 
Fraternity. 

Coercer (ko,5-1s01). [f. ComRcr v. +-ER.] Onc 
who coerces. 

1811 Monthly Rev. LXVI. 467 The two conquerors of 
Italy, and coercers of the Popes. 1845 Moztey “ss. (1878) 
I, 166 The coarse vigour and teeming animal life of heresy 
never made the coercer shrink or fla 

Coercible (ko,5-ssib’l), @. 

1. That can be coerced. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Coercible, which may be bridled 
or restrained. 1721 In Baiwey. 1785 in Jounson. 1833 
III. 17x The tradesman ..is a coercible 


fi as prec. + -IBLE.] 


Fraser's Mag. 
member of the community. 


2. Of gases. Compressible ; sometimes, in recent 
nse, condensible. 

1777 De Macetran Glass ee Min, Waters 46 The 
other elastic but likewise coercible fluid which we call de- 
phlogisticated air [nitrogen]. 5 3 

Coe‘rcibleness. Coercible quality. 

1864 in WesstTeR; and in mod. Dicts. 

Coercing (koS-1sin), v4/. sb. [f. CoERCE v. + 
-ING a Constraining, forcing. 

1659 Sir H. Vangin Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 329 It is 
a coercing the conscience, 

Coercion (ko,3-3fon). Forms: 5-6 cohercion, 
-yon, 6 cohersion, 6-7 coertion, 6- coercion. 
[a. OF. cohercion, cohertion (mod.F. coercion), 
ad. L. coerctionemt, coertiénent, in medizxval spell- 
ing coercidnem, a by-form (on the analogy of the 
simple arcére, arctum, arctionem) of coercetion-em, 
f. coercit- ppl, stem of coercére to restrain, cocrce. 

The current spelling is deceptive, suggesting formation 
from coerce +-ton. This no doubt led to the retention of 


COERCIONIST. 


the ¢ when all other words with the mediaeval spelling 
-cion, were altered to the Latin type in -#/oz. The pronun- 
ciation also is the same as that of words in -fion, -sto.} 

I. The action of coercing. 

1. Constraint, restraint, compulsion; the applica- 
tion of force to control the action of a voluntary 
agent. 

1495 Act x1 Hen. VIT, c. 36 Pream., Such .. releasses .. 
were made by coimpulcion, cohercion and emprisonement. 
1531 Exyvor Gov,1. viii, That a noble childe, by his owne 
natural! disposition, and nat by coertion, may be induced 
to recejue perfect instruction in these sciences. 1537 /nst. 
Chr, Man vb, Noo man may kyll, or use suche bodily 
cohercion, but onely princis. @1600 Hooker ect. fol. 
vin. iii, § 4 To fly to the civil magistrate for coercion of 
those that will not otherwise be reformed. 1651 Hosses 
Leviath, wm. xiii. 270 Winning men to obedience, not by 
Coercion, and Punishing ; but by Perswasion. 1791 CowreR 
fliad xx. 185 By strong coercion of our arms subdued. 1859 
Mit Liberty i. 21 ‘The moral coercion of public opinion. 
1876 GREEN Shost Hist. vi. 283 Justice is degraded by .. 
the coercion of juries. 1879 Wavre-Mecvitte Riding 
Fecolt. ii. (ed. 7).17 Judicious coercion, so employed that 
the brite obeys the man withont knowing why, 


b. Forcible restraint of (action). 

1827 Hatta Const. fist. (1876) IIY. xviii. 388 A more 
uniform administration of justice in ordinary cases, a stricter 
coercion of outrage. 

+e. The enforcement or execution of an ecclesi- 
astical sentence. Ods. 

1546 Act 37 Henry PIT, ¢c. 17 in Oxf. & Camb. Enactm. 
23 May laufully execute and exercise all manner of juris- 
diccion commonly called ecclesiasticall jurisdiccion and all 
censures and coertions apperteyninge .. unto the same. 
@1676 Hacer Common Law (Jos The coercion or execution 
of the sentence in ecclesiastical courts, is only by excom- 
munication of the person contumacious. 

2. Government by force, as opposed to that which 
rests upon the will of the community governed ; 
the employment of force to suppress political dis- 
affeetion and the disorder to which it gives rise. 
In modem English politics, chiefly applicd to the 
suspension of ordinary constitutional liberties, and 
other exceptional legislation, from time to time 
applied to Ireland. Coereton ict, Coercion Pill: 
popular name for the Act of Parliament of 1833 and 
various subsequent ones. 

As the word has had, in later times, a bad flavour, suggest- 
ing the application of force as a remedy, or its employment 
against the general sense of a community, it is now usually 
avoided by those who approve of the action in question. 

1798 A. O'Connor in Madden United Irishmen Ser. 
(18431 II. xiv. 322 The recall of Lord Fitzwilliam .. the re- 
newal of the reign of terror and coercion. 1832 Sir C. 
Napier Life (Pall Mall G. (1887) 19 Oct. 9/1} Coercion, 
damnable coercion! What has been the ruin of Ireland 
but this accursed coercion. 1833 PaLMERsTon in Bulwer 
Life (1870) Il, x. 148 Few absolute Governments could by 
their own authority establish such a system of coercion as 
that which the freely chosen representatives of the people 
are placing at the command of the Government of this 
country, 3880 W. E. Forsrir Let. Gladstone 23 Nov. in 
Life VW. vi. 272 Like myself .. driven with the utmost re- 
luctance to take the side of coercion, 1888 Dx. Axrcytt 
Let. in Times 9 Nov. 9/6 The cant which brands as ‘ coer- 
cion’ that which is the duty of every Government. 

attrib, 1834 Patmerston in Bulwer ZL7/@ (1870) II. 
205 The Coercion Bill will pass without much difficulty. 
1848 O'Neitt Daunt Recodl. O'Connell U1. App. 306 The 
Coercion Act of 1833 was passed by an English Parliament 
in defiance of a majority of Irish members. 1875 M. F. 
Cusack $f. Liberator 1. Introd. 9 One of his most power- 
ful speeches was on the subject of Coercion Laws for Ire- 
land. 188 W.E. Forster Let. Gladstone 26 Dec., My 
draft Coercion, or, as it may be called..Protection Bill. 
1881 /bid, 20 Nov., My replacement by some one not tarred 
by the coercion brush. 

3. Physical pressure ; compression. 

1830 Herscnet Stud, Nat, Phil. m. i. (1851) 233 Hay .. 
reduced to such a state of coercion as to be easily packed 
on board transports. 1853 Kaxe Grinnell Exp. xl. (1856) 
370 We have passed, by the inevitable coercion of ice from 
the highest regions of Arctic exploration .. to the lowest. 
1863 I'r, Kemare Resid. Georgia 38 This violent coercion 
and tight bandaging. : 

II. +4. The faculty or power of coercing or 
punishing; ‘coercitive power’ or ‘jurisdiction’. 
(So L. coercitio.) Obs. 

(ex189 Hersert pe Bosenam Vita S. Thome ui. xxiv. in 
Materials Becket (Rolls) II. 268 Sacrosancta ecclesia... 
duos habet reges .. duas jurisdictiones et duas coertiones.] 
1523 Lo. Bervers rorss. I, ccxii. 259 (They are] to be at 
the jurysdiction and cohercyon of the Churche of Rome. 
1649 Br. Hatt Cases Consc. au. vi. 279 In vaine is that 
power which is not inabled with coertion. 1700 TYRRELL 
Hist. Eng. U1. 907 They submitted themselves to the Juris- 
diction and Coertion of the Archbishop. 

b. fig. Conviction, power to compel assent. 

1768 STERNE Serm. iv. 67 The single hint of the Camel 
and what a very narrow passage he has to go, has more co- 
ercion in it, than all the seesaws of philosophy. 


Coercionary (kos-sfonari), @  [f. prec. + 
-ARY.] Of, or of the nature of, coercion. 

1884 W. Tews in Chr, Comm. 24 Jan. 355/2 Mr. Spencer 
has pointed out .. the complete failure of the coercionary 
enactments in preventing small-pox epidemics, 

Coercionist (ko,3-sfonist). [f as prec. + -187.] 
One who advocates or supports government by 
coercion; esf.in modern English politics, one who 
supports such government in Ireland. 

1841 Mia in Noncon/. 1. 3 We suspect this is written by 
a coercionist to catch very flat dissenters, 1885 Datly News 


COERCITIVE. 


16 July 4/7 Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will become coercionist 
again. eae = eos . 

Coercitive (kod 1sitiv), a. (and sé.), [as ifad. 
L. *coercitio-us, f, coercit- ppl. stem of coercére to 
Coerce. Cf. F. coercitif.] 

1. =Coexcive 1. ? Obs. 

1632 C. Downtne State Eccl. Kingd. (1634) 41 That juris- 
diction whereby hee doth exercise .. his corrective, coerci- 
tive, coactive power. 1642 Jer. Tavior £pisc. (2647) 39 If 
he had not had coercitive jurisdiction to have punish’t his 
delinquency. 1660 — Duct. Dubif. un. ii. § « Without a 
coercitive power there can be no government. 

2. Coercitive force: see CUERCIVE 4. 

1864 in Wesster. 1870 R. Fercuson Electr. 7 Steel .. 
has a force which, in the first instance, resists the assump- 
tion of magnetism; and, when assumed, resists its Hite 
drawal. This is called the coercitive force. 1879 G. Pres- 
cort Sp. Felephone 122 The transmission of the discon- 
tinuous current produces sound. .in different degrees for 
each, depending on the coercitive force tbat opposes the 
phenomenon. — 

+B. quasi-sd. =Corrcive B. Obs. rare. 

1651 JER. Tavior Servs. i. (1850) 7 Of these as man can 
take no cognizance, so he can make no coercitive. 

Coercive (kosusiv, a Also 7 coersive. 
[irreg. f. Comnce + -Ive, by association with words 
In -7ve formed on ppl. stems in s, as aspersive, 
aversive, conversive; Littré cites a F. coercif of 
16th c., but coercrtif is the recognized form in F.] 

1. Of the nature of coercion; having the attri- 
bute of coercing. 

at6oo Hooker £ecl. Pol. vit. iii. § 1 Power .. coercive 
over other ministers. 1647 May //ist. Parl. 1. i. 5 The 
King .. had taken a more harsh and coercive way. 1735 
Port Odyss. x1. 360 ‘Iwelve moons the foe the captive youth 
detains In painful dungeons, and coercive chains. 1836 D. 
W. Harvey in Hansard Pard. Deb. Ser. im. XXXII. 22 If 
+ eit was necessary to resort to coercive legislation, in order 
to make men religions? 1858 Froupr //ist. Ang. W1.g2A 
coercive police... who would have held down the people 
while they learnt their lesson by starvation. 188 W. I. 
Forster Let. Gladstone 25 Oct., Should we accompany 
our coercive measure by any counter-bill? 1882 Mxs. P. 
O'Doxocuve Ladies on Horseback i. iv. 59 [A rider] 
adopting coercive measures for his own safely. : 

2. Compelling assent or belicf, convincing. 

1650 Futtir /syak 369, 1 see no coercive argument, to 
enforce his belief to the contrary, can be taken out of 
Scripture. 1748 /ofe's Dune. 1. 104 note, His reasons for 
this Fury..are so strong and so coercive. 1755 B. Martiv 
Vag. Arts & Sct. 27 Vhe next Phenomenon .. is equally 
coercive, if Men would reflect or atiend to it at all. 

8. Having the power of physical pressure or 
compression. Cf. Corncton 3. 

1650 VuLwer Anthropomet. 21 Free from the coercive 

wer of head-bands and other artificial violence. 1664 

EVELYN Pomona ‘1729! Gen. Advt. 94 It may seem in 
credible, that so thin a skin should be more coercive toa 
mutinous Liquor, than a Barrel. a17ag Brackmore J.1, 
All things on the surface spread, are bound By their coer. 
cive vigour to the ground. 

4. Coercive force: the hypothetical force in a 
magnetic substance which resists the separation of 
the two magnetic ‘ fluids’, and which resists their 
reunion when they have been separated. 

1839 Fenny Cred. XIV. 288/1 A nonconducting energy, 
called the coercive power, exisis in magnetic substances, by 
which the loss of magnetism when developed is prevented 
». This is not the case with soft iron, which has not the 
coercive force. 1871 Tyspatt /ragm. Sciied.6) 1, xv. 407 
Philosophers have been obliged to infer the existence of a 
special force. . Whey call it coercive force. 

B. quasi-sd, A coercive means or measure, 

1651 Jer. Tavtor Serm, (1678) 12 His tribunal takes 
cognisance of all causes, and hath a coercive for all. 1706 
De For Fure Div, Pref, 31 They..would push upon Coer- 
cives..and make equal Restraints upon their Fellow Chris- 
tian 18aa P. Beavcuame «G. Grote) Anal. /nfluence 
Nat. Relig. 11875) 23 No known apprehension will act as a 
sufficient coercive upon his mind. 

Coercively (kos usivlt), adv. [f. prec. + -LY.] 
In a coercive manner, by way of coercion. 

1661 Discip. & Cerem, Ch. Eng. . 16 The exercise of 
civil Government, coercively by Mulcts, or corporal Penal- 
ties, 1690 Penn Ause & Progr, Quakers (1834) 58 The 
national churches, that have coercively pressed conformity 
to their respective creeds, 1869 Contemp. Ret. X11. 166 
This is ., the one essential claim which must be indisput- 
ably and coercively made good, 

Coerciveness (ko51sivnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Coercive quality. 

1747-31 Baitey vol. HU, Coerciveness, compulsiveness. 
1775 in Asit, 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethics vii. 126 The 
elmer of coerciveness .. originates from experience of 
those several forms of restraints. 1889 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 
594 Conscience with its authoritativeness and coerciveness. 

Co-ere’ctant, -erected, a. Her. [f.Co- 2.] 
Of bearings: Set up or erected side by side. 

In mod. Dicts, 

Coerulein, etc.: see CER-. 

+Co-essence, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. Co- 1] 
trans. To make of one cssence or nature. 

1394 Nasne Terrors of Night E iiij b, Our flutring 
thoughts when wee are drowned in deadly sleepe take hold 
and coessence themselues with anie ouerboyling humour 
which sourseth hiest in our stomackes. 

Coessential (koa,ése'nfal), a. 
SENTIAL.] 

1. United or inseparable in essence or being. 

1471 Repcry Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 112 All the 


(f. Co- 2+ Es- 
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parts .. be Coessentiall and concrete, 16x8-a9 in Rushw, 
Alist, Coll, (1659) 1. 335 There are other Laws that be co- 
essential and collateral with Government. 1675 Art Con- 
tentm, Pref. 175 The desire of happiness is so coessential 
with our nature, 

2. One in essence, having the same cssence ; esp. 
in Theol, of the Persons of the Trinity. 

1587 Gotoinc De Mornay v. 51 Coeternall Coequall, and 
Coessentiall, that is to say .. of one selfesame substance or 
beeng. 1597 Hooker £ecl, Pol, v. (1617) 290 Wee blesse 
and magnifie that Coessentiall Spirit eternally proceeding 
from both, 1713 Beverince /'rrv. 7h. t.(1730) 30 As they 
are from Eternity three perfectly distinct Persons, so they 
are but one Co-essential God. 1862 F. HA f/indu Philos. 
Syst. 233 The latter hold them [substance and quality] to 
differ in their very essence; while the former consider them 
to_be coessential. i 

3. Jointly essential or necessary. nonce-se. 

1876 E. Metior Priesth. iv. 158 Both were coessential 
factors in the last supper, the latter completing the former. 

Coessentiality (ké«,ése:nfi,xliti). [f. prec. + 
-ITy.] Coessential quality or natnre. (7/eo/.) 

1673 Mitton True Relig. Wks. (1851) 410 As for terms of 
Triunity, Co-essentiality, Tripersonality, and the like, they 
reject them as Scholastic Notions. 1790 Burcess Divinity 
of Christ 41(T.) The appellation of the Son of God. .implies 
coessentiality with G 1882-3 Scuary Relig. Fncycl. 11. 
992/2 The co-essentiality of the Son. 

Coessentially (km,ésenfali), adv. [fas prec. 

+-L¥#.) In a coessential manner. 

1818 in Toon; and in subsequent Dicts. 

Coesse‘ntialness. rare—°. 
-NESS.] = CUESSENTIALITY. 

t7a7-31 in Battery vol. HI. 1775 in Asu. 

+ Goessentiate, z. Obs. rare. [f. Co- 2+ 
EssenT1aTE v.] To form of the same essence. 
Hence, Coessentiated, Api. a. 

1642 Aust. to Obsert'. agst, he 3 11 Courts of lustice and 
Parliaments are not coessentiated, two natures inseparable, 
two simples incorporate. 

Coest, obs. form of Coast sé. 

Co-esta‘blishment. [sec Co- 3 a.} Joint 


or concurrent establishment. 

1791 Be. Watson Charge Clergy 11(T.) A coestablishment 
of the teachers of different sects of Christians. 1803 — Let. 
in dA necd. of Life (1818) 11.177 A kind of co-establishment of 
the Catholick clergy should be admitted. 1804 Ann. Rev. 
I]. 248 The coestablishment of all sects is an easy process. 

Co-esta'te. [see Co- 3b. Cf F. covfaz.] An 
estate or state possessing co-ordinate authority or 
rank with another. 

31756 Gentl, Mag, XXVI. 540 To sacrifice his person and 
doniinions, rather than suffer the liberties and prerogatives 
of his dear co-estaies to he destroyed. 1798 WELLINGTON in 
Owen Disp. 37 The several co-esiates were then so equally 
balanced. 1816 G.S. Fasrr Orig. Pagan dol. 3, 671 The 
peity kings revolt from Chedorlaomer and his co-estates. 

Coe-stid: see Cor. 

+tCoretan(e. Obs. rare. [ad. L. coatane-us : 
sce COETANEOUS.] = CORTANEAN 56. 

1610 G. Fretcuer CAérist’s Mict. To Rdr., Sedulius .. the 
coetan of Bernard. 1623 Cockeram, Coctanes, of one time 
and age. 

+ Coeta‘neal, a. Oés. [fas next +-AL.J =next. 

1614 SELDEN Vitles Zfon. 1. i. 7 How then could Nimrod 
and Abraham he coetaneall? /éfd. 15 Talus is made 
coetaneall with Khadamanth. 

+ Coeta’nean, a. and st. Obs. Also 7 comta- 
nean, coetanian. [f. as CorraNEous +-an.] 

A. adj, =CorTANrovs, 

1616 T. Goowin Moses § Aaron 1. xii. 69 Jehu (with whom 
Jonadab was coetanean. 1641 EArt Mono. tr. Bionds's 
Crotl Wars Eng. w-v. 109 Coetanean with the Plannets. 

B. sé. A contemporary, a coeval. 

1636 Prysxe Undish. Tint. 105 John Wickliffe, and his 
Coxtanean Richard Fitzralphe. — 1 J. Ssitu Doctr. 
Lord's Day 52 They who ..were either before Moses or his 
Cocianians, | 

Coetane‘ity. Also 7 ooetanity. [f. L. 
cowtine-us (see next) + -ITY.] The quality of being 
coetancous ; contemporancousncss. 

16a2-6a Hevitx Cosmrogr. (1674) Introd, 17/2 Borrowing 
--from Chronologies consent of time and co-etanity of 
Princes. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 366 The hypothesis of 
the coetaneily of the marine and vitriolic acids, 

Coetaneous (kiutzinfos), a. Also comt-. 
(f late L. coatdne-us onc of the same age (f. co- 
together + afd- age +dne-us adj. suffix) +-ovs.] 
= CoEvAL in all senscs. Const. with, + fo, unto. 

1. Coming into existence or arising at the same 
tlme ; of contemporary or simultaneous origin and 
antiqnity. 

1608 Br. J, KexG Serm. 5 Nov, 38 A parallele to this, 
coetaneous..intime. 1623-62 Heyiin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 
roo Corrivals with the Jesuites .. and almost comtancous 
in point of time, are the Oratorians, a1z11 Ken Edmund 
Poet. Wks. t721 11. 134 The sick man reviving by degrees 
Feels coetaneous Pleasure, Cure, and ease. 1833 Lyett 
Princ. Geol. 111. 345 The Pyrenees and other coctancous 
chains, such as the northern Apennines, 1853 J. W. Ginas 
Philol. Studies (1857) 48 The gradual, not coetaneous, 
development of the kinds of words or parts of speech. 

2. Of the same age, equal in age. 

1649 Be. Hate Cases Conse. ui. i, 216 We being but of 
yesterday, they coetaneous with the world and time itselfe. 
1682 Str T. Browne Cér. Afor. 86 Anticipate the virtues of 
age .. So may st thou be coetaneous unto thy elders, and a 
father unto thy contemporaries. 1798 SoutHey Joan o 
Arcvu. 459 Then he would sit Beneath the coetaneous oak. 


[f. as prec. + 


COEVAL, 


3. Existing or living at the same time; con- 
temporary. 

1649 Ronerts Clavi's Bibl, 332 That land seems not to 
have received its name of ie coetaneous to Abraham, 
1657 Tomttnson Renou's Disp. 721 Some of his cowtaneous 
Medicks. 1791 Cowprrr //iad. t. 315 Two generations past 
of mortals born In Pylus, coétaneous with himself. 1841-4 
Emerson £ss. Experience (1885) 11. 362 Bear .. with this 
coetaneous growth of the parts. i 

4. Of equal duration, coextensive in duration. 

1627-77 Fevtuam Resolves u. xxxiii. 226 To ascribe a 
coetaneous being of the world with God, is to make it God. 
1655 GurNatt. Chr. in Arm. t. 342 Our troubles and our 
lives are coetancous, live and die together, 1836 Laxpor 
Peric. & Asp. Wks. 1846 II. 435 Little of life is remaining, 
but my happiness will be coetaneous with it. 

Hence Coeta neously adv., Coeta‘neousness. 

1818 Dwtcut 7heol. (1830) I. xiv. 240 Whatever exists in 
the divine Mind exists co-etaneously and co-eternally with 
all other things which exist in it. 1747-31 Batcev vol. II, 
Coetancousness, the being of the same age with. 1848 R. 
Ilamuton Désg, Sadbath i. 15 It derives all its authority 
of proof out of Its cogtaneousness, 

oetanian, var. of CoETANEAN. 
Coetanity, obs. var. of CoETANEITY. 


tCoetany, @. Os. rare—'. =COETANEOUS, 

1649 W. Grey Surv. Newcastle (1818) 25 An ancient stone 
house. .at least coetany with the Castle, 

Coete, obs. form of Coat. 


+ Coete'rn(e, a. Obs. 
=next. 

crs74 Cuavcer Boeth. vy. vi. 172 Pei wenen.. 
worlde ben maked coeterne wip his makere. 

Al the iii persons be coeterne and equall. 

Coeternal (ké«,/t3-mal), a. (and sé.), [Partly 
f. L. co-xtern-us, or a. F, codlernel; partly 1. Co- 2 
4+ETERNAL.] A. adj. Equally eternal; existing 
with another eternally. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. (1495) 7 The sone..is 
without begynnyng: coeternal to his fader .and to the 
holy ghost. 1549 Mar.) BA. Com. Prayer 6 The glorye 
equall, the maiestie coeternall. 1667 Mttton P. ZL. ut. 2 
Ilail holy light, ofspring of Heav’n first-born, Or of th’ 
Eternal Coeternal beam. 1713 Berretey Hylas & PAil. 
tm. Philosophers have thought Matter co-eternal with 
the Deity. 1818 G. S. Faser Here Jos. 11. 423 The co- 
eternal, co-equal Word of God. is 

B. sé. One equally eternal with another. 

1610 IIEALEY St. Aug. Citie of God 435 The Angels are 
placed in the high heavens, not as coeternals with God. 

Coeternally \kaujismali, adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY.] Ina coeternal manner, with equal eternity. 

1597 Hooxer Eccl. Pol. v. 11617) 291 His coeternally be- 
gotien Sonne. 19741 tr. D‘Argens’ Chinese Lett. xxxviii. 
a If Matter did not exist coeternally with God. 1862 F, 
Hatu //indu PAslos. Syst. 188 They allege, that illusion 
has existed from beyond all duration of amazed that, co- 
eternally with it, the soul has been enthralle 

Coete‘rnalness. rare—°. [f.as prec.+-NESS.] 
Coeternal state or quality. 1727-31 in Baivey vol. 11. 

Coeternity (k7a,zt5-uniti). [f. Co- 3 a+ Erer- 
NITY.) Coeternal existence or quality; eternal 
existence with another; equal eternity. 

1587 Gotoinc De Mornay v.sg Neither is the Sunne afore 
his beames, nor the Sunne or beames afore the light, other- 
wise than .. that the beames are begotten and the light ts 
proceeding, which is an apparant image of the Coeternitie. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 76 This coeternity of matter 
opposeth God's independency. 1753 Hanwav raz, (176) 
I. 1v. Ivii, 262 The antient Persians held a coeternity of 
these two principles. 1855 Muman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. 
xIv. iii, 125 Aristotle’s tenet of the co-eternity of matter. 

+ Coeternize, v. Obs. rare—', [f. Co- 1 + 
ETERNIZE.] frans. To makc or call coeternal. 

1610 HEALEY St. Aug. Citie of God xt. iv, (1620) 389 The 
soule, which if they doe coeternize with God, etc. 

{i Coeur (kor). (Fr. ;=‘heart’.] 

+1. (Also caur-cherry.) The heart cherry. Oés. 

1626 Bacon Syfoa (1652) $ 509 The Cocur-Cherry which 
inclincth more to White, is sweeter than the Red. 1655 
Mouret & Benn. /fealth's Improv. (1746) 294 The Carurs 
or French Cherries are most cordial. 

2. /fer. The centre or fesse-polnt of the escut- 
cheon. g 

Coeval (ko,7-val), a. and sé. Also 7-8 cowval(l, 
7 coevall. [f. L. coav-as (see COEVE) +-AL.] 

A. adj. Const. with, t fo. at 

1. Of equal antiquity, of contemporaneous origin, 


going back to the same date. 

16aa-62 Hevutwn Cossmogr, (1682) Pref, Episcopacy was 
comval with the Church tt self. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
tu. t. (1695) 49, 1 conceive that Ideas in the Understanding, 
are coeval with Sensation, 17a2 WotLaston Aelig. Nat. 
ix. 208 Coeval to mankind itself, and born with it. 1877 

. D. Cnampers Div. Worship 153 This custom of so stand. 
"s is coeval with Christianity in England. 


Of the same age, eqnally old, having existed 


or lived the same nnmber of years. 

axzoo Davoren Fables, Meleager, Those Trees .. Coeval 
with the World, a venerable Sight. 1742 FrecotxG Jos. 
Andrews wu. i, Mrs. Towwouse is coeval with our lawyer. 
1811 L. Hawkins C'tess § Gertr. 62 There was, ina rising 
generation, something .. which sbe had not perceived in 
that co-eval with herself. 3 F 

3. Living or existing at the same time or in the 
same age of the world; contemporary. 

1704 Hearve Duct. /Tist. (1714) 1. 403 They all flourish’d 
between the Fortieth and Fiftieth Cieaapiscs, and must 
have been Co-eval. 1823 Afonth. Mag. LV. 516 The cap- 


[ad. L. co-wtern-us.] 


t pis 


1557 Primer, 


COEVALITY. 


a of Zedekiah, which was coeval with the death of 
Hophra. 1862 Dana Jfax. Geol. 583 An ancient tribe which 
was coeval with some of the extinct Mammals. 

4. Of coincident duration, lasting to the same age 
or time. 

1742 Youna NZ. Th. vit. 8 Were men to live coéval with 
the sun, The patriarch-pupil would be learning still. 1801 
SoutHey Zhalaéa u. xiv, The Boy, coeval with whose life 
Yon magic Fire must burn. 1886 Frovoe Oceana ii. 24 
Ovid .. claims at the close of his ‘ Metamorphoses’ to have 
a SY which will be coeval with mankind. 

» SO, 

1. One who is of the same age or standing in 
point of time zvz¢A another or others. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Coevals, that are of the same age. 
1739 Cisper Afo/, (1736) I. 51 With my coevals as well as 
with the millions since born. 1823 Laus £éfa (1860) 84 He is 
forlorn among his coevals : his juniors cannot be his friends. 

2. A person (or thing) belonging to the same 
period or age of the world; a contemporary. 

r605 Bacon Adv. Learn. ui. ii. § 14 It may seeme they 
[scyences] are ordained By Gost to be Coevalls, that is, to 
meete in one age. 1644 Butwer Chiron. 6 Hortensius, a 
long time Prince of Orators, afterwards Coevall and Com- 
petitour with Cicero. 1784 Cowrrr Zask in. 142 The man, 
of whom His own coevals took but little note. 1870 LoweLi 
Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 347 Neither his precepts nor 
his practice influenced any one of his greater coevals. 

3. One who lives to the same point of time wich 
another. 

1898 E, Waite Life in Christ t.i. § The relation of man 
to the Deity as his destined coeval. 

Coevality (kauzve'liti). [f£ Cozvan a.+-1Ty.] 
The quality of being coeval ; equality of age. 


1644 Butwer Chirol. 143 In coessentiality with the body, | 


coevallity. 1805 Afonth. Mag. X1X. 327 This coevality is 
confirmed, 186: Med. Times 20 Apr. 420/2 The coévality 
of the fossils with the mineral strata in which they are 
found. Ric 

Coevally (ko,i-vali), adv. [f. Cozvan + -Ly 2.] 
In a way that ts coeval; at the same age or period 
of time ; contemporaneously ; simultaneously. 


azjtx Ken Preparat, Poel. Wks. 1721 YV. 111 From Sin | 


their Sire, both Hell and Death Co-evally drew breath. 
1845 J. H. Newman Developm. Chr. Doctr. 444 She was 
predestinated in the Eternal Mind coevally with the {ncar- 
nation of ber Divine Son. 

+Coe've, a. Ods. [ad. L. cowv-us of the same 
age, f. co- (see Co-) + evum age.] =CoEVAL. 

1659 Be. WALTON Consid. Considered 265 This argument 
. might prove. .the points coeve with the languages. 1678 
Cuowortu Jitell, Syst. 1. ii. 64 Light, though coeve wilh 
the Sun, yet proceeded from the Sun, and depends upon il. 

+ Co-everla‘sting, 2. Oés. = Co-KTERNAL. 

1565 Jewnt Repl. //arding (1611) 290 Coeuerlasting and 
consubstantiall with the Father. a@xzgrx Ken Hymnotheo 
Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 172 Love which with God’s high Will 
concentrick steers, With God co-everlasting perseveres. 

+ Coervity. Ods. [f£ L. type cowzrtas, f. cowvus: 
see -ITY.] Equality of age; = Co-EVALIty. 

1641 Hevuin fe/p to Hést.(1671) 379 It hath co-evity with 
that of Paris. 1678 CuowortH /ntel//. Syst. 1. i. 399 They 
who conceived the World to have had a temporary Begin- 
ning or Creation, held the Coevity of all souls with it. 

+ Coe'vous, ¢. Obs. Also comvous, [f. L. 
corv-us COEVE +-0U8.] =CoEVAL. . 

1655-60 Stantev Hist. PAilos. I11. 1. 60 Comvous society. 
1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. u. ii, § g Can we then think 
Noah ignorant of the ancient tradition of the world when 
his Father was so long coavous with Adam. 1697 in Somers 
Tracts I. 65 This Great Council bears a Date, comvous 
perhaps with the Originals of our Government. 

Hence + Coe-vousness, equality of age, coevality. 

1660 S. Fisner Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 303 Their 
Coxvousness with the immediate Manuscripts, 


Co-executor (kaneksekistor, 51). [a. med. 


589 


165 In the relation to each other. of succession and not 
of coexistence. 1846 Mite Logic (ed. 4) tn. v. $8 The co- 
existences of phenomena can in no case be universal, unless 
the coexistences of the primeval causes..can be reduced to 
an universal law. 


+ Coexi‘stency. 0s. =prec. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 1. x. 42 Thus he {the 
devil] endeavours to propagate the unbelief of witches, 
whose concession infers his coexistency, 1656 Trare 
Comm. John i, x His co-eternity and co-existency with lhe 
Father. 1684 H. More Axswer, etc. 405 The coexistency 
of tbe things they represent. 

Coexistent (kaujegzi'stént), a. and sb. [f. Co- 
+ Existent; cf. F, coextstant.] 

A. adj. Existing together or in conjunction ; 
coexisting ; contemporaneous. 

1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr.1. ii. § 2 He makes Semira- 
mis coexistent with the Siege of ‘Troy. 1863 E. Neate 
Anal. Th, & Nat, 39 Relations between combinations 
thought of as coexistent or as successive. 1878 Gurney 
Crystallogr. 30 F.very group of such coexistent faces ts called 
a crystallographic form. 


B. sé. That which coexists with something else; | 
a concomitant. 


1846 Mia. Logic un. xxii. § 4 Every property of an object 
has an invariable coexistent which he called its Form. 1856 
Chamsb, Frul, V1. 34 Gorgeous envelopments.. were almost 
necessarily the coexistents of elaborate writing. 

Coexi'sting, ///. a. Existing together. 

1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iv. 110 Whether of suc- 
cessive or of coexisting Individuals. 1879 C. Geikte Life 
(hia Ivi. 678 The political and religious spheres, were 

eclared not opposite, but co-existing. 

Coexpa‘nd, v. [f.Co- 1+ Expayp.] str. and 
trans, ‘Yo expand together or along «wh. 

ar Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 IYI. 370 The 
various Orbs celestial co-expand, Adorn’d with Stars by thy 
Almighty Hand. 1798 Jfonth, Mag. VI. 550 The dwelling 
place ofthe Hebrews could not coexpand with their numbers. 

Coexte‘nd, v. ff Co- 1+ EXTEND.] 

Ll. ¢rans. To extend equally or coincidently with ; 
to make coextensive. 

1656 [see CorxTENoKo], 1667 H. More Dit. Dial. w. 
§ 26 (1713) 360 The Papal Authority was easily coextended 
with the Conquests of Charlemaigne. 1784 J. Barry Lect. 
Aré i. (1848) 57 The growth and progress of them are co- 
extended with the general improvement of the human 
faculties. 

2. intr. To be coextensive. 

1617 [see below]. a@rzizx Ken f/ymnotheo Poet. Wks. 
1721 ITY. 94 Whose Realm with this vast Globe should 
co-extend. 

Hence Coexte-nded, Coextending, f//. a. 

1617 Cotuins Def. BA. Edy t. ii. 119 The Church and the 
Pope are coextending. 1656 Jeanes Fudu. Christ 137 The 
manhood is not coextended with the Godhead. 16977 Hate 
Prim, Orig, Man... v. 112 Nosuch collateral or coextended 
extrinsick measure. 1779-81 Jonnson Lifeof Butler Wks. I. 
189 Such manners .. are coextended with the race of man, 

oextension (kéwekstenfon). [f. Co- 3+ 
Extension.} Coincidence in extension. 

3677 Have Prim, Orig. Man. 1, i. 23 Some analogy, at 

least of co-extension, with my Body. 185s H. Spencer 


Princ. Psychol. U1. v1. v. 37 Coexlension .. cr to speak... 


L. coexectttor: see Co- 3 c and Executor.) A | 


joint executor. 

[1387 Z. £. Wills (1882) 2 Bartholomeo Neue, coexecutore 
interius in eodem testamento nominato.] 1433 /did. 95 
Thomas Harneys and Robert Andrewe coexecutours. 1g04 
Bury Wills (1850) 104 My brother, wt my seid wyff co. 
executor, 1890 SwinsurNE Treat, Test, 182 Perhaps the 
coexecutor is dead. 1865 Trottore Belton Est. x. 105 
The gentleman who was called upon to act as co-executor 
with Captain Aylmer. — 

Co-executrix (kdujeksekivtriks). [f Co- 3 ¢ 
+ ExecuTRIXx after prec.] A joint execttrix. 

1847 in Craic, 1884 Manch. Exam. 16 Oct. 4/7 One 
of the co-executrices of the Dowager Lady Lytton. 

Co-exert, -expire: see Co-1. 

Coexist (ké»,egzirst), v. [f. Co-+ Exist; cf. 
F, coextster.] intr. To exist together or in con- 
junction; to exist at the same time, in the same 
place, etc., with (rarely +0, + z¢0) another. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man.1. iv. 109 The three Stars 
tbat coexist in Heaven % Constellations are a multitude of 
stars. /did. 107 They (Generations of Mankind] never co- 
exist, but are successive. 1690 Locke (J.), Of substances 
no one has any clear idea, farther tban of certain simple 
ideas coexisting together. 1809-10 CoLerince /riend (1865) 
22 No real greatness can coexist witb deceit. 

Coexistence (kéu,egzi-sténs). [f. Co- + Exist- 
ENCE; cf. F. coexistence.) Existence together or 
in conjunction. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ef, vtt. iv. 345 A coexistence 
with that which is internally presented unto the under- 
standing. 1754 Eowaros Freed, Will u. § 7. 68 Choice 
may be immediately after a State of Indifference, but has 
no Coexistence with it. 1822 De Qutncev Confess. (1862) 


Vo, IL 


more comprehensibly—sameness in the quantity of space 
occupied, 

Coextensive (kduekstensiv), a. [f. Co- 2+ 
ExtensIve.] Extending over the same space or 
time ; of equal extension ; coinciding in limits. 

397% Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 305 My public conduct, co-ex- 
tensive with my largest relation, must be my glory or my 
shame, 1786-9 Bentitan IWks. II. 540 Coextensive to 
dominion is jurisdiction. 1861 Goscuen or, Exch. 55 The 
fluctuations in long bills. .are co-extenstve with the fluctua. 
tions in tbe value of money. : 

b. Logic. Having the same logical extension. 

1870 Bowen Logic iv. 93 Reciprocating, Convertible or 
Coextensive Concepts are those which have precisely the 
same Extension. ‘ 

c. as sé. That which is coextensive. 

1858 Lo. R. Cecit in Orford Ess. 62 Assuming that repre- 
sentation and taxation ought to be co-extensives. 

So Coexte‘nsively adv.; Coexte'nsiveness. 

1882-3 Scnarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 1. 580 That the 
Spirit of God operales as co-extensively as Christ has made 
the atonement. 1679 Oates Ser, St. Michaels 24 The 
coextensiveness of the grace of God in his Son Jesus. c 1830 
Bentuam Justice & Codtfic. Petit. Wks. V. 639/1 A remedy 
so approaching to co-extensiveness with the dtsorder. 

+ @oextent, a. and sé. [f. Co- + Exrent.] 

A. adj. Coextended. B. sé. Coextension. 

1647 H. More Song of Soudu, 1.1, xxti, But if the soul 
be justly coextent With this straight body. a17x2 Ken 
Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 ITY. 287 His Love..to all 

eeds has boundless co-extents, 

tCof, a. Obs. 1-2 c&f, kaf, 4 kof. [OE. edf:— 
OTeut. type *£arfo-; f. root *kif, kaif, whence 
ON. &ffa, Ger. ketfen, Du. kijven, to strive keenly. 
The meaning of OE. ¢df was largely that of L. acer, 
alacer.| Quick, nimble, prompt; eager, keen, 
bold ; fierce, pugnacious. 

¢x000 JELeric On N. Test. 16/39 (Gr.) Swide gled on 
mode and on angzinne caf. cxo0o Thorpe’s font, 11. 44 
(Bosw.) Dat hi sceoldon beon cafe to Godes willan. ¢ 1200 
Orin 19962 Godess dom. .to kibenn forp Biforenn kafe & 
kene. ¢12a0 Bestiary 151 Vf he [the neddre] cloded man se, 
cof he waxed. /éid. 220 On Se clodede Se neddre is cof. 
a1aag Ancr, R. 66 Pe ludere coue deouel. ¢ 1325 E. £. 
Allit. P. B. 624 He hyzed to Saré Comaunded hir to be 
cof & quyk. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 66 Pat herd 
Harald, fulle kene he was & kof [rise drof]. 


COFFEE. 


Co-fa‘ctor. -l/gchra. One of the several factors 
of a product; a coefficient. 

Cofar, obs. form of CoFFER. 

Co-faster, -father: see Co-. 

+ Cofe. Sc. Obs. Also 6 coif, coff(e. [Related 
to Corr v. to buy; but the mode of formation is 
uncertain, as ts also the relation of senses 1 and 2; 
they may be distinct derivatives. Cf. Du. £009, 
MUG. fouf ‘dealing, bargain, trade’ ; also OHG. 
chonfo ‘dealer, merchant ’.] 

1. A bargain. 

1471 Act. Audit. 12 (Jam.) The cofe made betuix her & 
vmquhile Joline of Bra ener 1480 Act. Dom. Conc. 70 


(Jam.) Be resone of cofe & change made betuix the said 
Margret and Marioun her dochtir. 

2. A hawker or pedlar. 

a@3sss Lynpesay Leder Coffers 10 Ane scroppit cofe..to 
by hennis reid-wod he rynnis. /déd, 17 Ane swyngeor coife 
amangis the wyvis. /é¢¢.33 Knaifatic coff misknawis hiin sell 
Quhen he gettisin a furrit goun. 15.. Aderd.Reg. (Jam.) 
Mispersoning the merchandis in calling of thaim coffeis. 

3. = COovE, q.v. 


+ Cofe, cove, cof, adv. Ols. [OK. céfe, f. 


, cdf adj.: sec Cor.] Quickly, sharply, eagerly, 


promptly ; soon. 

a 1000 Cynewutr Alene 1Gr.) 56 Mazen samnode cafe lo 
cease. a 1175 Cott. Hon. 241 Icome sum cofer sum later. 
ateso Owl & Night. 379 Me hupp and slart swibe cove, 
And sechep pabes to pe grove. ¢ 1320 Sir Benes 1825 Now 
ich wolde 3eue hit kof For a schiuer of a lof! /éfd. 1961 
To be patriark a wente cof, & al his lifhe hiin schrof. 1340- 
qo Alex. & Dind, 42 Also cof as pe king kende pe sawe. 

Co-feoffee .kd«,fef?- . Law. Forms: sce FEor- 
FEE. [see Co- 3 ¢.] One who is enfeoffed with 
another or others ; a joint feoffee. 

1458 in Ld. Camphell Chancellors (1857) I. xxii. 322 The 
forsaid Sir John, his cofeoffee. i502 Bury Wells (1850 94 
All my cofeffces, 1875 Stusss Const. //ist, WI. xviil. 128 
The duchy of Lancaster... was still tn the hands of the 
cardinal and his co-feoffecs. 


+ Co-feoffer, Os. [see FEorrer.] =prec. 

1542 Richmond, Wills (1853) 32 Vt Edwarde Dockerey, 
Wiliam Dodyng, and other theyr cofeoffers .. be full fea. 
fide in fe simple off and in all suche lands, ete. 

Cofer(e, obs. form of CoFFER. 

Co-fere: see Co- 3 b. 

Coff, obs. form of Corr, basket. 

Coff (kpf), v. Sc. arch. Pa. t.and pple. coft ; 
also 9 eaft. [orig. fonnd only in pa. pple. and 
pa.t.cof?, prob. a. MDu. coff, coffe (still dial. beside 
later Aocht), pa. pple. of cépex to buy and sell, 
deal, trade Leaning to the general Teutonic 
phonetic law which excluded 7/, &¢, cf. OE. schte 
for *sécte.) Ilence, at a later date, was formed a 
present cof; the original present was Cork, q. v.] 

trans, Yo buy, purchase. 

¢ 1425 Wystous Cron, 1x. x. 54 He pat all Man-kynd coft 
fra care, 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. V1. 583 To thame that 
banquet had bene ouir deir cofl. 1596 Datrymp_e tr. 
Leslte’s Hist, Scot, (1885) 63 A hundir egs .. war cofie for 
a frenche sous. 1974 C. Keita Farmer's lia’ xxviii, A 
the lasses loup. .’Cause lads for them coff broach sae bright. 
1790 Burns Zam o Shauter 176 That sark she coft for her 
wee Nannie, pate Tanxanitt Poenrs 124 His master caft 
lim frae some fallows. 1868 G. Macponato 2X. Falconer 
I, 280, ‘I cam to coff twine for the draigon o : 

+b. To acquire, get (otherwise than by buying’. 
Obs. ‘Used improperly’ (Jam.}. 

1559 Mirr, Mag., D&. Clarence xlix, Richard should 
beside the crowne have coft. @ 1586 Siz R. Maittaxo in 
Edin. Mag. § Rev. (1810) Sept. 327 (Jam.) Mr. David 
Seton..mareit all his eldest brother dochters upon landit 
nien..and coft ladies of heretage to his brother sones. 

Coffa, coffe, obs. ff. CorrrE, 

Coffa, coffaw, obs. forms of CaFFa (sense 2). 

ror ict 12 § 13 Wil. 111. ¢. 11 Coffaes .. and all other 
thin Calicoes, commonly called muslins. 

Coffae, -aw, var. of Corroy, Oéds. 

Coffe, var. of Corg sé. Ods.; obs. f. Curr. 

Coffee (ke'fi). Forms: a. (6 caoua, chaoua, 7 
cahve, coava, coave, cahu, coho, kauhi, kahue, 
cauwa); 8.7 coffa, caffa, capha; y. 7 caphe, 
cauphe, cophie, ooffi(e, coffey, coffea, coffy, 
7-8 coffe, cophee, caufee, 7—- coffee. [ad. Arab. 
45.65 gahwak, in Turkish pronounced éahveh, the 
name of the infusion or beverage; said by Arab 
lexicographers to have originally meant ‘ wine’ or 
some kind of wine, and to bea derivative of a vb.- 
root gahiva ‘to have no appetite.’ Some have con- 
jectured that it is a foreign, perh. African, word 
disguised, and have thought it connected with the 
name of Kafa in the south Abyssinian highlands, 
where the plant appears to be native. But of this 
there is no evidence, and the name gahwah is not 
given to the berry or plant, which is called Hes 
éunn, the native name in Shoa being 6:77. 

The European ne generally appear to have 
got the name from Turktsh sahvek, about 1600, 
perh.through It. caff?; cf. F., Sp., Pg. ca/¢, Ger. 
haffee, Da., Sw. kaffe. The Eng. coffee Du. foffe, 
earlier Ger. coffee, hoffee, Russ. kophe, kophet, have 
0, app. representing earlier az from ahzw or ahv.] 
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COFFEE. 


1. Adrink made by infusion or decoction from 
the seeds of a shrub (see 3), roasted and ground 
or (in the East) pounded ; extensively used as a 
beverage, and acting as a moderate stimulant. 

Black coffee: strong coffee served without milk or cream 
(F. café noir). 

a. Early foreign forms : 

1 Linschpten's Trav, 46 (Note of Paludanus) The 
Turkes holde almost the same manner of drinking of their 
Chaoua, whicb they make of a certaine fruit .. by the 
Egyptians called Bon or Ban 1653 Greaves Seragiio 190 
Some Cahve house. .[nofe, where they drink Cahve]. 1659 
(éitle', The Nature of the drink Kauhi, or Coffee, and the 
Berry of which it is made, Described byan Arabian Phy~ 
sitian, Oxford. 1665 Havers Sir 7. Roe's Voy. E. Ind, 
(Socotorn Isl), For drink water and cahu, black liquor, 
drank as hot as could be endured. 1702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. 
Levant xxi. 94 The most usual Liquor .. Kahue, which 
we call Coffee. 

B. coffa, caffa, capha. 

1603-30 Cart. Smitn Trav. & Adv. 25 Their [Turkes’] 
best drinke is Coffa of a graine they call Coava. 1631 R. 
H. Arraignm. Whole Creature ix. 68 Let them have Chyan 
from Greece, Caffa from Turkey. 1631 Jornen Nat, Lathes 
xvi. (1669) 151 In the East-Indies and in Turkey... they 
have a drink called Capha, sold ordinarily in Taverns, and 
drunk hot. 1632 Litncow raz. w. 151 A Cup of Coffa. 

y. cauphe, cophic, cophee, coffe, coffte, erc. 

1601 W. Parry Sherley's Trav.10 A certain Liquor which 
they call Coffe... which will soon intoxicate the brain. 1636 
Sir H. Brount Voy. Levant(16371 42 One broughta Porcelane 
dish ofCauphe. 1636 Evetyn Jemt. (1857) 1.11 There came 
in my time [i.e. 1636] to the College, one Nathaniel Conopios, 
out of Greece .. He was the first I ever saw drink coffee; 
which custom came not into England till thirty years after. 
1664 —— Sytva 34 Which might yet be drank daily as our 
Cophee is. 1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague xii. 12 
Coffee is recommended against the Contagion. 1691 Woon 
Ath, Oxon. 11. 658 Ile made the drink for his own use called 
Coffey . being the first ..that was ever drank in Oxon. 
1712-4 Pork Rafe Lock 11. 117 Coffee (which makes the 
politician wise, And see through all things with his half- 
shut eyes. 1796 J. Owen Trav. Enrope 11. 529 Black 
coffee, as it is called, or coffee without milk, is the general 
drink, 1824 Byron Yuan xvi. ci, The evening also waned 
—and coffee came. 1867 Baker Nile U'ribut. ix. 220, 1 
+. sat down .. to good curry and rice, and a cup of black 
coffee. 

b. A ligbt repast at which coffee is taken ‘cf. 
fea’: or a Sinal course at dinner consisting of coffee. 
2. The sceds or ‘berries’ (collectively), either 
raw or roasted ; or the powder made by grinding 
the roasted seeds, from which the drink is made. 

1626 Bacon S372 § 738 This berry Coffa .. of which the 
Turks are great takers. 1685 J. Cuampercarne Coffec, 


Tea, & Choc. 11 Coffee isa Berry which only grows inthe , 


desert of Arabia. 1709 Brit. Apollo Il. No. 19. 4 2 Turkey 
Coffee at 65. 4d. per pound. 1870 Yeats Nat. // ist. Comm, 
"Y Roasting coffee improves its flavour. 

. The tree or shrub from which coffee is ob- 
tained; a spceies of Coffea, chiefly C. arabica, a 
native of Abyssinia and Arabia, but now exten- 
sively cultivated througbout the tropics. It hears 
fragrant white flowers like those of jessamine, 
succeeded by red fleshy berries resembling small 
cherries, each containing two seeds (coffee-beans). 

1623 Bacon S/ist. Vite ¢ Mortis Wks. [1.163 Turcae 
habent etiam in usu herbae genus quam vocant Cafhe [fransé. 
(1651) 29 The Turkes use a kind of Herb, which they call 
Caphe]. 1757 Dver Fécece 1, 244 Caufee wild or thea, 
Nutmeg or cinnamon. 1857 Lavixcstone 7rav. xx. 399 
The clayey soil formed by the disintegration of the mica 
schist and trap is the favourite soil for the coffee. 1859 
Tessent Ceylon VI. vu. vii. 251 A plantation of coffee is at 
every season an object of beauty and interest. 

4. The name has been commercially applied to 
various substances or preparations used as imita- 
tions of coffee, or substitutes for it, as Dandelion 
coffee. 

b. Swedish coffee: the seeds of Astragalus 
beticus. Wild Coffee: a West Indian name of 
Faramea odoratissima (Miller Plant Names). 

5. alirtb. and Comé, a. General combinations, as 
coffec-bush, -crop, -drink, + -farthing, -husbandry, 
-umbibing, -lees, +-penny, -plant, -plantation, 
-planting, -shop, -shrub, -tree, -urn ; coffce-brown, 
-coloured, -faced adjs. 

1839 Tennent Ceyéon vu. vi. (L.), The belief that a *coffee- 
bush .. would continue ..to bear crops without manure, 
1695 Motteux St, Olon's Morocco 151 He was muff'd upto 
the Eyes in a *Coffee-colour'd Handkerchief. 1761 Pun. 
teNeY in Ail. Trans. LIV. 346 A thin coffee-coloured 
liquor. 1883 A. Dorson Old WPortd ddylls, Dead Let. 1. 
vil, Coffee-coloured laces. ord ‘TENNENT Ceylon vin vi. 
(Lo, The entire “coffee crop of Ceylon. 1659 Howes. in 
NL & Q. Ser. 1.(1850 1. 314/t is *"Coffee-drink hath caused 
a great sobriety among all nations, a 185 Barnam /ngol. 
Leg., House. Warming, The flame-colour'd Belle, and her 
*coffee-faced Beau! 1676 Marvett Vr, Smirke 4 They 
had set up this Cock, and would have been content..to 
have venlur’d their *Coffee-Farthings, yea their Easter. 
Pence by advance, to have a fling at him. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw.1i, The operation of ae hg 2 dressing and “coffee. 
imbibing. a 1845 Barnam /ngol, Leg., Lay St. Cuthbert, 
Dashed in his face a whole cup of hot *coffee-lees. 167 
R, Heao Canting Acad. 97 He did .. exercise his ed 
with the Dice, either for naughty halfpence, or *Coffee- 
pence, 1899 TENNENT Ceylon (ed. 2) I]. 226 The “coffee 
plant .. which is a nativeof Africa, was known at Yemen at 
an early period. 1866 Treas. Bot. 311 A Javanese *Coffee- 
plantation, 1859 Tennent Ceylon vin. vi.(L.), The healthy 
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condition in which *coffee-planting appears at the present 
day in Ceylon. 1884 C. Dickess Dict, Lond. 84/1 Some 
few *coffce public-houses..were opened. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
310 The *Coffee shrub is cultivated throughout the tropics. 
174x Compl. Fam.-Piece i, iii. 385, The Berries of the 
“Coffee Tree. 1851 Mayne Reto Aiffe Rangers i, The 
breeze .. carries on its wings the aroma of the coffee-tree. 
1855 J. F. Jounston Chem. Com. Life |. 203 The Coffee- 
tree. attains a height in some countries not exceeding 8 or 
10, but in others averaging from 15 to 20 feet. 1833 BREWSTER 
Nat. Magic xiii. 328 ‘The inbabitants boil the water in their 
*“coffee-urns, 

b. Special combinations: coffee-bean, tbe seed 
of tbe coffee-plant ; coffee-berry, the fruit of the 
coffce-plant also, loosely, the seed; coffee-biggin 
(see Biccin *) ; coffee-bird, a kind of bullfinch 
(Pyrrhula violacea) found in Jamaiea, whieh builds 
its nest in coffee-trees; coffee-blight, a micro- 
scopic fungus destruetive to coffee-plantations ; 
coffee-borer, 2 name given to species of boring- 
beetles which infest the coffee-plant ; coffee-bug, 
an insect (Lecania coffer) of the family Coccide, 
very destructive to coffee-plants; coffee-cup, a 
cup from which coffee is drunk, usually larger than 
atea-cup; t coffee-dish, a eup or other vessel for 
coffee ; coffee-grounds sd. Z/., the granular sedi- 
ment remaining in coffee after infusion; coffee- 
huller, ‘a machine to remove tbe hnsk which 
covers the eoffee-grains’ Knight Dice. Alech.); 
coffee-mill, a smal! hand-mill for grinding roasted 
coffee-beans ; coffee-nib, a coffee-bean ; coffee- 
nut, the frnit of Gynocladus canadensis, the 
Kentucky Coffee-tree, used by early settlers as 
a substitute for coffee; coffee-palace, a large 
and sumptuous coffee-tavern; t+ coffee-powder, 
ground coffee; coffee-rat see quot.); coffee- 
roaster, @) one whose business is to roast coffee- 
beans; (4) an apparatns for roasting coffee; 
+ coffee-sage = coffe-wit; coffee-shop, (a) a 
shop where coffee is sold ; (4) in India, a place at 
which the residents of a station (esp. in Upper 
India) meet for talk over a light breakfast of coffee, 
toast, etc., at an earlicr hour than the regular 
breakfast of the day; the name is also applied to 
the gathering, and so to the halt of a regiment for 
refreshment on an early march, ete. ; coffee-stand, 
(a) a support for a coffee-pot; (¢) a stall for the 
sale of coffee ; coffee-tavern, a tavern or public 
house where coffee and other non-intoxicating 
drinks and refreshments are sold; coffee-tea, an 
infusion of the leaves of the coffee-plant ; coffee- 
walk, the space between the rows of trees in a 
coffee-plantation ; t coffee-wit, a wit wbo fre- 
quents coffec- houses (see quots.’. See also COFFEE- 
HOUSE, -MAN, -POT, -ROOM, -WOMAN. 

1688 R. Home Armoury 1. 81'r The “Coffee Bean, or 
Berry .. grow two in a thin furrowed husk. 1855 J. W. 
Croker in Croker Pap. (1884) IE. xxix. 327 1s it possible 
that raw coffee-beans were issued to the troops in the camp? 
1662 Vetty 7a.res 46 The importation of forty thousand 
Raree worth of “coffee-berries. 1866 Zreas. Bot. 310 
When ripe, the coffee berries are gathered, and the soft 
outer pulp removed. 1803 [see Biccin?] “Coffee biggin. 
1819 Rees Cycé. s.v., The powdered coffee is sometimes 
put into a linen bag or strainer suspended at the mouth 
of a coffee can or, as it is called in the North of England, 
n coffee biggin. 1839-60 Ure Dict. Arts (L.\, The coffee- 
biggin with the perforated tin strainer. 1859 TENNENT Cry- 
fon I. 261 The “coffee-bug .. for some years past has devas- 
tated some of the plantations in Ceylon. 1762-71 H.WaLro.e 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) V. 95, Lhavea *coffee-cup of 
his ware. 1885 Russec. Crimean War vi. (L.\, Begemmed 
coffee-cups were handed about. 168 Lond, Gaz, No. 
r9p0/4 ‘Two *Coffee Dishes Plated witb Silver, 1764 Low 
ee 89 Young women .. resolving lawful Questions By 
“Coffce-Grounds, 31691 Noxrru in Anfobiog. (1887) 225, 
desire .. you will get me a very good *coffee mill. 1780 
Kieris in Brog, Brit. 11. 315 lis father..was a coffee-mill- 
maker. 1886 Padi Maid G. 22 May 2/1, 1 [app. Dr. Bar- 
nardo] planned the New Edinburgh Castle as the first 
“coffee palace in the United Kingdom. 1682 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1750/4 Fine *Cofice-Powder, from 2s. 6d. 10 45. per 
Pound, or the Parched Berries at the same rate. 1859 
Tennent Ceylon 1. 49 The *coffee-rat is an insular variety 
of the Mus hirsutus of W Elliott, found in Southern India. 
1937 Common Sense (1738) 1. 279, I was bred to the Trade 
of a “Coffee-Roaster 1855 Brownine /fow tt strikes 25 
The coffee-roaster’s brazier. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxvi, 
Field-lane .. has its barber, its “coffee-shop. 1880 J. W. 
Snerer Confuror's Dau. 202 After his return to India .. 
one day when he was at “coffee-shop in the morning, etc. 
1890 Branoretn (f2 Letter), The coffee-shop is essentially 
a social gathering. 1866 7reas. Bot. 311 A patent .. for 
the introduction of *Coffee-tea. 1832 Ht, Martineau 
Demerara i. 7 They were marched off to their labour 
in the *coffee-walks. 1667 Drvnen Jud. Emperor Epil., 
As for the "Coffee-wits he says not much, Their proper 
Bus’ness is to Damn the Dutch. 1672 Wycuertey Love 
in Wood u.i, Lydia. What is the coffee-wit? Dug. He is 
a.. gossiping, quibbling wretch, and sets people together 
by the ears over that sober drink, coffee. 


Co'ffee-house. 

1. A house of entertainment where coffee and 
otber refreshments are supplied, (Mueh frequented 
in 17th and 18tb c. for the purpose of political 
and literary conversation, eireulation of news, ete.) 


COFFER. 


The places now so called have lost this character, and are 
simply refreshment-houses. 

1615 G. Saxovs J7raz. 1. 66 Coffa-houses {in Constan- 
tinople]. . There sit they chatting most of the day, and sip 
of a drinke called Coffa, 1656 Brouxt Glossogr., Cauphe- 
house, a Tavern or Jon where they sel Cauphe. 1664 Pepys 
Diary 24 Nov., To a coffee-house, to drink jocolatte. a 1672 
Wooo ca! 11848) 48 This yeare [1650] Jacoba a opened 
acoffey house at the Angel in the parisu of S. Peter in the 
cast, Oxon. 17x1 Aoorson Spect. No. 46 p2 At Lloyd's 
Coffee-house Wie the Auctions are usually kept. le 
Burve Fr. Kev. 198 The leaders of the legislative clubs 
and coffee-houses. 1827 Hatram Const. His?, (1876) 11. xi. 
354 Anecdotes of court excesses..in daily circolation 
tbrough the coffee-houses, 1848 Macautay “ist. Eng. J. 
366 Every coffee-house had ooe or more orators, to whose 
eloquence the crowd listened with admiration, 

2. attrib. and Comb. 

1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1910/4 A Coffee-house-man at the 
corner honse in Brook-street. 1704 Sweet Batt, ks. (1750) 
19 Coffeehouse-wits. 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. scot 3 ay 
Hosasdl (Cofietionee rieider 1751 J. Brown Sha/tesé, 
Charac. 137 Our modish coffee-house philosophers. 1752 
Hume Pod. Disc. i. 1 What we can learn from every cofiee- 
house conversation. 1845 Disraert Sydi/ (1863) r50 His 
lordship was apt to be too civil .. To-day he was quite the 
coffce-house waiter. He praised everything. 1876 — S#., 
Mere coffce-house babble, A 

+ Co-ffee-man. O/s. Aman keeping a coffee. 
bouse. 

1673 (R. Letcu) Transp. Reh. 48 The coffee-men I hear 
will bid fair for your stationers, 1692 Lutrreie Brief Ked. 
(1857) IL. 429 The lord mayor has declared no coffee men in 
London shall receive guests on Sunday. 19764 Low Life 89 
Vintners, Coffee-men, Publicans. ; . 

Co-ffee-pot. A covered pot with a spout, in 
which coffee is made or bronght on the table. 

1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4112/4 Stolen .. A Coffee-Pot and a 
Salver. 1756 J. Warton Ess. lope (ed. 4) J. tv. 2g1 It 
is, doubtless, as hard to make a coffee-pot shine in poetry 
asa plougb. 1842 Mrs. Cariyte Lefs. I. 163 The absence 
of loaf cr coffee-pot would have been less sensibly felt. 

Co'ffee-room. A public room where coffee 
and similar refreshments are served; now, gencr- 
ally, tbe name of the publie dining-room in a 
hotel. 

1712 Anotson Spect. No. 403” 10 The first Object J] met 
in the Coffee-Room. 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXILI. 386 In 
private house, bookseller’s shop, or Coffce-room. 1881 
Gotow. Smitu Lect, § Ess.179 He sat down in the coffee 
room of the hotel. 

+ Co-ffee-woman. 0és. A woman keeping 
a coffee-house. 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4663/4 Elizabeth Dye, late of the 
City of Oxford, Widow and Coffee-woman. 1723 /éid. No. 
6194/10 Dorothy O'Bryan. .Coffee-Woman. 

offeic, coffeine, etc. Chem. : see CAFFEIC, etc. 

Coffen, obs. form of Corrin. 

Coffer (kp:fa1), 52. Forms: 4 cofere, coofer, 
4-5 cofre, cofur, 4-6 coffre, 4-7 cofer, 5 cofir, 
cofyr.e, (cowffer, coufre, cophor), 6 coafer, 
(cofar, coffar, coffur), 4- coffer. [ME. cofre, 
coffre, etc., a. OF. cofre, coffre:—L. cophin-um, 
nom. ¢cophinus, a, Gr. xdpwos basket; ef. COFFIN. 
The phonetic development (througb *co/"o) is the 
same as in L. ordin-em, F. ordre, L. *Londinus, 
F. Londres. For the extension of sense, cf. (in Du 
Cange) Cafit. de Villis, cap. 62: ‘de cofinis id est 
scrintis’.] ; , 

1. A box, chest: ¢sf. a strong box in which 
money or valuables are kept. 

¢ 1300 Beke? 1925 Ich have a lute cofre .. Ther beoth gut 
inne atte leste e13te hondred pound. e¢xgag Coer de £, 
1939 They brake coffers and took tresours. ¢ 1386 CHaucer 

rankl, T. 843 He gooth vn to his cofre And broghte gold. 
1463 Bury Wills (1850) 25 The seid William to have. .al my 
«.cofferys, and tubbes wid alle othir ostilmentys. Tbid, 3 
A lityl grene coffre for kerchys. 1548 W. Tuomas /fal, 
Gram, § Dict, (1567), Cassa, a cheste or coafer. 1598 
Barret Técor. Warres v. iii. 144 These shot and bullets 
must be carried in coffers. 1607 Suaks. 7imon 1. ii. 199 
He commands vs to prouide, and giue great guifts, and all 
out of an empty Coffer, 1732 Leniaro Sefhos II, vu. 28 
Several coffers and cabinets..were fill'd with stuffs of gold. 
c¢1B0o K. Waite Poet, Was. (1837) Bo My breast’s m 
coffer, and my God’s my hope. W. Irving Braced, 
Hall iii, 25 A large iron-bound coffer. 1871 R. Exus 
Catulins xxiv, We owns not a slave nor any coffer. 

b. In the plural often equivalent to ‘treasury’, 
and hence ‘ funds, peeuniary resources’. 

1377 Laxct. #. /'2 B. xt. 192 For alle are we crystes 
creatures <ind of his coffres riche. 1413 Lypa. Pilgr. Sowle 
i. iv. (1483) 52 Al went..in to your owne Cofres, 1579 
Lyiv ExpAwes (Arb.) 112 Whereby thou mayest. .enrich thy 
cofers, 1692 Drvpen Sé. Exremiont’s Ess. 198 As long as 
we have Money in our Coffers. rgaxr Swtrt South Sea, A 
million in his coffers, 1833 Ht. Marttxeau Fr. Hines & 
fol. vi. 82 The coffers of the government had long been 
empty. 1867 Sautes //npuenots Eng. i,1x880)2 Efforts... 
to fill the coffers of Rome by the sale of indulgences. J 

+2. Anark. Applied to Noah's ark, the ‘ark’ 
of bulrushes in whteb Moses was laid, and the 
“ark of God’. Obs. 3 

e1325 £. £. Aléit. P. B, 310 Make tobe. .A cofer closed of 
tres. ¢1340 Cursor M. 5614 (Trin.) A cofur of erdes dud 
she [Moses’ mother] be wrou3t. 1388 Wvcur Zz, xxv. 10 
foyne 3 togidere an arke [J/S. ¢ 1420 arke ether cofere]. 
1549 CoverDALe Erasm. Par, //eb, 21 They put it in a 
lytle cofer, and layde it oute vpon_a ryuers banke. 1731 
Snartess, Charac. (1737) 111. 117 {David's} Dance..in the 
Procession of the Sacred Coffer. - 


COFFER. 
+3. A coffin. Obs. 


1381 Cnaucer Parl, Foules 177 The piler elm, the cofre 
unto careyne. ¢1430 Lyvc. Bockas 1. iv. (1554) 6b, Whan 
y¢death nayled them in their coffers. 1488 Hill of Batte 
(Somerset Ho.’, My body to be buryed in a cofer of tree. 
tsso Nicotts Thueyd. 54 (R.A great coffer of cypres. 
Into whiche they did putt the boanes of them, that were 
dead of that trybe. 1gg5 [see Correr v. 1), 

+4. Coffer of the heart: the pericardium. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De PLR.v. xxxvi. (1498) 149 Abowte 
the herte is a maner clothynge that hyghte the shryne and 
the cofre of the hert.  /dd. 150 The herte..greuyd iS some 
postume that infecteth the cofre therof. . 

5. Arch. a. A suuk panel in a ceiling or soffit, 
of ornamental character, usually decorated in the 


centre with a flower or the like. 

1664 Eveiyn tr. Freart’s Archit. 138 Those [are call’d] 
Cofers wherein are cut the Roses..which adorn the spaces 
‘twixt the heads of the Modilions and Mutules. x33 PI 
Naicuoison Pract. Build. 506 ‘The coffers of the soffit of the 
cornice are square. 1845 Athenzum 11 Jan. 48 On the 
grounds of the coffers forming the lacunaria of the ceilings. 

b. A space within a wall, pier, etc., filled up 


with concrete, rubble, or loose material. ? Oéds. 

1715 Luont Palladio’s Archit. 14 The ancient walls of 
Naples..are made of two rows of free stones..bound to- 
gether with other crossing rows, so that the space or Coffers 
- were filled up with stones or earth. 

+6. Fortification, (See quot.) Obs. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycé., Coben, in fortification, denotes a 
hollow lodgment, athwart a dry moat, from six to seven 
feet deep, and from sixteen to eighteen feet broad; the 
upper part made of pieces of timber raised two feet above 
the level of the moat; which little elevation has hurdles 
laden with earth for its covering; and serves as a parapet, 
with embrasures, The coffer is nearly the same with the 
caponiere .. The besieged generally make use of coffers to 
repulse the besiegers, when they endeavour to pass the 
ditch. 1785 in Jonnson; andin later Dicts. : 

9. Mining. a. A trough in which tin-ore is 
broken to pieces. ? Ods. 

16971 Phil. Trans. VI. 2108 Which with the Ores falls 
down into the Coffer (f. ¢ a long square box of the firmest 
timber, 3 foot long and r} foot over). 

p. ‘A rectangular plank frame, used in tiiber- 
ing levels’ (Raymond Aftnéng Gloss. 1881). 
Ordnance Survey. Applied to wooden 
troughs used to support the chain in measuring 
a base-line of an Ordnance Survey. 

4 se Roy Surveying in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 452 Each 
coffer consisted of three boards about half an inch thick. 
1800 /bid. XC. 557 The apparatus for the measurement, 
consisting of .. pickets, iron heads, and a new set of coffers. 
1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 217/2 In the actual measurement 
the measuring chain was not supported on coffers, or 
stretched by a constant weight. 

9. Hydraulics, a. A caisson or water-tight box: 
cf. CorFER-DAM 1. b. A kind of caisson or 
floating dock. ¢. ‘The lock for a barge’ (Sim- 
monds). 

1822 Zrans. Soc. Artis XL. 125 ¢c¢ the coffer slung by the 
ropes dd (a watertight box used in repairing a ship’s side, 
below the water line; elsewhere called a caisson). 

10. in Fire-corren, q.v. 

ll. Comb. as + coffer-key, -lid (also fig.), like 
adj.; coffer-fish, a trunk-fish, a species of Ostra- 
clon; coffer-slide valve, a box slide-valve of a 
steam-enginc. See also CoFFER-DAM, -WORK. 

1884 J. Cotporne Hicks Pasha 14 The extraordinary 
*coffer-fish.. preserved and sold at Suez to homeward-bound 
Anglo-Indians. 1826 Sketton Afaguyf. 532 Thryft hath 
lost her *cofer kaye. 1483 Cath. Angi. 70 A *Corfyrled 
(v.r. Cofer leyd], arcudus. 15992 Snaxs. Ven. §& Ad. 1127 
She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes. 1850 PrescoTr 
Me.vico 1. 338 The huge Cofre de Perote, which borrows its 
name..from the *coffer-like rock on its summit. 1836 J. 
Smitn Panorama Se. & Art I. 135 A *coffer-slide valve, 
which requires no packing to make it steam-tight, as there 
is always a vacuum under it. 


Coffer (kp-fax), v.1_ [f. the sb.: cf. F. coffrer.] 
1. trans. To enclose in, or as in, a coffer ; to lay 


up securely; to hoard, to treasure uf. Ods. or arch. 

o1394 P. Pl. Crede 68 He will kepen it hym-self & cofren 
it faste. x5§5 Fardle Factons 1. iv. 43 Diuers of them 
throwe their dead into Riuers, other cofer them vp in 
earthen cofres. 1593 Suaxs. Lucr. 855 The aged man that 
coffers vp his gold. 1676 Be. Grove Vind. Conform. 
Clergy (1680) 23 He..coffers it up amongst his other choice 
Expressions. “1805 Soutney Madoc in Azt. xix, They 
gathered up The ashes of the dead, and coffer'd them Apart. 
1828 D’Isrceii Chas. /, 1. iti. 45 This family document .. is 
perhaps still coffered among the antiquities of our anti- 
quaries’ collections. 

2. Arch. To adorn with coffers (see COFFER sd. 
5a). See CorrEeReD. 

3. Mining. (See quots., and cf. CorFER-DAM.) 

1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss., Coffer or Cofer (Derb.), to 
secure a shaft from leaking by ramming in clay behind the 
masonry or timbering. 1882 Matxre X XVI. 569 The pro- 
cess of coffering out or damming back water in shafts .. by 
means of a water-tight lining now called tubbing. 

+ Coffer, v.2 Obs. [? cf Gorrer.] To curl 
up, twist, warp, (zztr. and trans.) 

19725 Braptey Fam. Dict, s.v. Melon, The Sun will soon 
draw the Heat of so fresh a Bed to that Degree, that .. the 
two first Leaves. .of the Plant will twirl or coffer. 1784 
TwamLey Dairying 53 By the same cause that a feel is 
nade round or coftered up, by the heat of the Sun, 

Coffer-dam._ [f. Correr+Dax.J 

l. Hydraulic Engineering. A water-tight en- 
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closure used for.obtaining a dry foundation for 
bridges, picrs, etc.; usually constructed of two 
rows of piles with clay packed between them, ex- 
tending above high-water mark ; the water being 
pumped out so as to Icave the enclosure dry. _b. 
Also a water-tight structure fixcd to a ship’s side, 
for making repairs below the water-linc. 

19736 Hawxsmoor Ace. Lond. Bridge 26 The way he proposes 
to lay the foundation is with Coffer-dams. 1751 LaBeLye 
Westm. Br. 49 Why could not the Foundations of the 
Piers have been laid by the help of Coffer-dams? 1776 G. 
SempLe Building in Water 30 They have .. of late trans- 
lated the Word Bafferdeaxx, and rendered it Coffer-davt, 
which I presume, is a Word or technical ‘Term not used, 
nor even so much as known in the English ‘Tongue before 
the Year 1734. 1862 Smues Lugineers INL. 412 The piles 
had been driven, and the coffer-dams formed and puddled. 
1890 Daily News 28 Jan. 6/1 It was necessary to con- 
struct a coffer dam inside the ship, and after the esternal 
patching to fill this dam with cement. 

Jig. 1876 E. Jexniss Queen's {ead 10 No, substituting of 
modern iron bedsteads for the ancient and capacious coffer- 
dams wherein their ancestors used to bury themselves at 


7 
. (See quots.) 

1881 ddvance (Chicago) 28 Apr. 271 A new absorbent.. 
from the cocoanut fibre..called cofferdam, and will hold .. 
from 12 to 14 times its own weight of water. 1885 Daily 
Tel. 27 May, It has been discovered .. that a composition 
obtained from pulverised cocoanut cellulose has the .. pro- 
perty, when penetrated by shot..of closing up instan- 
taneously, so as to prevent the influx of water into a ship’s 
hold. ‘The name of ‘cofferdam’ has been given to this 
preparation. 

3. altrib., as coffer-dam work, work performed in, 
or by means of, a coffer-dam. 

1972 Hutton Bridyes 93 This is coffer-dam work. 

Hence Coffer-dam v. ¢rans., to provide with a 
coffer-dam. 

1884 Daily News 19 Dec. 5/7 Unless the pier is imme- 
diately coffer-dammed and the masonry repaired. 

Coffered (kyfaid), pf/. a. [f Correr sé. and 
vl +-ED.] 

1. Enclosed in, or as in, a coffer ; resting on coffers. 

1587 ‘Vcruerv. Srug. 7. (1837) 97 To unfolde Her coferd 
ware, 1886 Blackw. A/ag. Sept. 326 A 100 feet coffered 
steel chain. : 

2. Arch, Furnished or adorned with coffers. 

1869 Datly News 13 Oct., The coffered ceilings. -have the 
grounds of tbe coffers rich crimson. 1879 Sik G. Scott 
Lect. Archit. V1. 138 Coffered panels which had originated 
in a horizontal ceiling. 

Cofferer (kg'favar). Obs. exe. Hist. [a. OF. cof 
frier, f. coffre COFFER: see -ER.] 

1. A treasurer. Ods. exc. Hist. 

¢1330 R. Bauxne Chron. (1810) 319 Sir Rauf pe Coffrers 
pat ‘tyme was Tresorere. /éfd. 320 Pe Cofrere [orig. 
I'r. de Cofrere), 1580 Nort Plutarch 755 (R.) He com- 
manded .. his cofferer that kept his money, to give a friend 
of his five and twenty myryades. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.} 
Rom, xvi. 23 Erastus the cofferer of the citie saluteth you. 
1614 SELDEN 77tles Hon. 344 In that account made by H. 
Leicester, Cofferer to Thomas Earle of Lancaster vnder 
Edward the second. 1742 Younc N2. 74.1. 530 Ye for- 
tune’s cofferers! Ye pow’rs of wealth! 1863 Sata Café. 
Dang. V1, iii, 114 The Bank of Amsterdam, then the most 
famous Corporation of Cofferers..in Europe. 

pb. An officer of the royal household of England, 
next under the controller; he had the oversight of 
the other officers. ///'st. 

1538 Levaxp /¢. IV. 60 One notable Tombe .. wherein 
William Cope, Coferer to K. H. 7. is buried. 1570 «ict 
13 Adiz. c. 4 §1 Any..Cofferer of the Houshold to the 
Queen's Majesty. 1708 J. Cuamsertayne St. G4. Brit. i. 
it. xii. (1743) 101 The cofferer..is to pay the wages of the 
king’s servants above and below stairs. 1780 Burke Corr. 
(1844)11. 326 The king’s household. .has. .three treasurers ;— 
the treasurer of the haber the treasurer of the household, 
and .. the cofferer of the household. 1860 Froupe /ist. 
Eng. VI. 18 Sir Edmund Peckham, Cofferer of the house- 
hold, was found to have gone off with the treasure. 

+2, Oue who makes coffers. Ods. 

1gor Pol. Poems (1839) II, 10g Girdelers, coferers, ne 
corvysers, ne no manere of artificeris, ¢1515 Cocke Loredd's 
B. (1843) ro Coferers, carde makers, and caruers. 

Coiferet : see COFFRET, 

Coffering (krfrin), sd. [f. Correr sd. +-1NG.] 

1. An arrangement or structure of coffers, In 
quots. referring to the ‘coffers’ or troughs nsed to 
support the chain in measuring the Ordnance Sur- 
vey base-line on Hounslow Heath. 

1785 Roy Surveying in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 451 Stands 
..that supported the ninety-eight feet of coffering. 1790 
lbid. LX XX. Plate 1, Plan of Pe Coffering for each Chain. 

2. Arch. Cf. Correr sé. 5; CoFFERED 2. 

1845 Athenzune 4 Jan. 18 Its coffering, and also the 
panelled soffits of the architraves. 1884 H. Stannus Dome 
St. Paul's (Times 20 Nov. 4/5), Coffering..wasintended by 
Wren, as shown by his drawings. 

3. ALining. See CorFer v.1 3. 

+Co-ffership. Ods. rare~1, [Ought to be 
cofferership.| The office of CorrrneRr (sense 2). 

@1618 Raveicn Prervog. Parl. in Harl, Mise. (Malh.) IV. 
Fee Ingram, and his fellows, are odious men, and therefore 

is Majesty pleased the aoe greatly to put him from the 
coffership. [See also edd. 1628, 1640.] 

+ Co°ffer-work. Oés. [f. Corrmr sb. 5 b+ 
Work 56.] Work done with or in coffers; in 
Arch, masonry having ‘ coffers’ filled with rubble, 
etc. Formerly also, building in concrete. 
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1708 G. Ricnarps rst Sh. Padladio’s Archit. 15 The 
manner Riempiuta or filled walls, which is also called 
Coffer-work which the Ancients did use; taking planks 
and placing them edgewise, allowing so much space as they 
would have the thickness of the wall, filling it with Mortar, 
and Stones of all Sorts. 1742 Leox: Palladio's Archit. 1. 
g [as in prec. quot. ; also} Coffer-work .. made of two rows 
of free Stones. .bound together with other crossing-rows, so 
the Space or Coffers.. between the crossing-rows and the 
out-rows of Stones..were fill’d up with Stones and Earth. 

Coffery, obs. form of CArrrE, 

Coffin (kpfin), sd. Forms: 4 cofine, coffyne, 
Se. cowyne), 4-5 cofyn’e, 5 cofynne, cophinne, 

coufin), 5-6 coffyn, cophyn(e, 5-7 cophin(e, 
6 coffine, Sc. coffyng, 6-7 coffen. s- coffin. [ME. 
cofin, coffyn, ete., a. OF. cofin, coffiz, little basket, 
case, ete, ad. L. cophin-us (later cofin-us), a. 
Gr. Képwos baskct.] ‘ 

+1. A basket: transl. L. cophinus, Gr. xéqivos, 

{Soin OF. and many mod. I. dialecty.] 

1380 Wren Sern. Sel. Wks. 1. 62 Pei gedriden and 
filden twelve coffynes of relif of fyve barly loves, 1382 — 
2 Aings x.7 Thei..slewen the seventy nen, and putten the 
hevedis of hem in cofynes.  1432-sotr. ///eden (Rolls) b. 15 
Gedrenge. .the fragnientes of the cophinnes remanent. 1542 
Etyor Dict, Tibin, a baskette or coffyn made of wyckers 
or bull rushes, or barke of a tree: such oone was Moyses 
putin to. 552 in HuLoer. 

+2. A chest, case, casket, box. Ods. 

(Soin F. dial. of Picardy and Lorraine.] 

¢1330 R. Bresxe Chron. (1810) 135 Of pat bat was in 
cofre, & in his cofines, He mad his testament. ¢1420 /ad/ad. 
on ffusb. w. 672 In chistes smale or coffyns hem doo. 
crqzg Wystoun Crou, vin. vill. 19 A Copbyn of Evore. 
1480 Harder. Ace. Edw, £V 118301125 Divers cofyus of fyrre 
wherein the Kinges books were conveyed. 1552 Survey 
Ch. Goods (1869) 48, iiij torches with ij long coffins for them. 
1s70 Der Alath. Pref, Make a hollow Cube, or Cubik 
cotfen, of Copper, Silver, lynne, or Wvod, 1677 HoLyoke 
Dict., A cotiin for a book, Locudancentiam, 

3. spec. The box or chest in which a corpse is 
enclosed for burial. (The ordinary current sense.) 

(In Fr. coffrscereueil occurs in DiGuiterevi._e ¢ 1330.) 

1525 Churchw, elec. St. Giles, Reading 25 For mendyng 
of the cofyn that lyeth on the bere ijs. ob. 1868 Graton 
Chron. IN. 377 He... caused him to be layde in a Coffin of 
Cypresse. 1613 R.C. /adle Alph. ied. 3), Cuphin, basket, 
or chest for a dead body to be putin. 1709 Hearne Collect. 
‘Oxf, Hist. Soc.) [1. 260 Coffins of Stoneand Marble. 1720 
Swirt Death ef Demar, His coffers from the coffin could 
not save. 1817 WoLre Burial Sir %. Aloore iii, No useless 
coffin enclosed his breast, Not in sheet nor in shroud we 
wound him. 1881 Besant & Rice Céapd. Fleet 1.2 The 
tears..which fall upon a coffin beside an open grave. 

+b. Loosely used for. A bier. Qds. 

1526 Tixpace Lvke vii. 14 He went and touched the 
coffyn [Wycuir bere, 1611 beere]. 1554 in Overall Churchw. 
dec. St. Michael's Cornhill (1869) 112 For mendynge of 
the coffen that carrys the corsses to churche. 1601 HoLianp 
Pliny V1. 531 The coffin going with a dead corps toa funerall 
fire, is richly painted. 

ce. (=cofin-spark.) An oblong picce of live 
coal starting out of the fire with a report: re- 
garded as a prognostte of death. 

1997 G. Corman Br. Grins, Maid af Moor xxiv, To the 
fire she drew..When, lo! a coffin out there flew, And in 
her apron burnt a hole. 1812 Compu Dr. Syntax, Pic 
turesgue x. (Chandos) 37 From the fire a coffin flew. 

a. phr. Zo drive (or put) a nail into any one's 
cofin : to do a thing that tends to shorten his lile. 

1836 A. Foxncanque Lng. ander 7 Admintstr, (1837) 11. 
3er A drain which..‘drives nails into the victim’s coffin’, 
according to the expressive vulgar saying. 1874 MvCartuy 
Linley Rochford, Every dinner eaten under such conditions 
is a nail driven into one’s coffin. 

e. Naut. Applied to an old, ill-found, unsea- 
worthy vessel, as likely to prove the burying-place 
of those on board. | co//og.) 

1833 dan. Reg. Chron, 32/2 Did not you say when asked 
if you would go to sea with her, ‘No, for she will prove 
a coffin for somebody’? 1844 P. Pardey’s Annual V. 275 
An English gun-brig, commonly called a coffin. 1882 
Leste Nordenskidld’s Voy. Vega 1. 277 Floating coffins 
have often been used in arctic voyages. [1884 Chr. Hordd 
7 Feb. 89/4 The coffn-ship must no longer be allowed to 
sail under British colours.]} ‘ 

+4. Cookery. a. A mould of paste for a pie ; the 
crust of a pie. Obs. 

¢ 1420 Lider Cocornm (1862) 41 Make a cofyne as tu sinalle 
pye. ¢1420 Cookery Bk. 45 Make fayre past of flowre & 
water, Sugre, & Safroun, & Salt; & pan make fayre round 
cofyns ber-of. 1588 Suaxs. 71¢. A. v. ii. 189 Of the paste 
a coffen I will reare. «1654 Setpen Tadle-t. (Arb.) 33 
The Coffin of our Christmas Pies in shape long, 1s 1n iml- 
tation of the Cratch. 1750 E. Ssatn Compl. Housewife 17 
Season your lamb with pepper, salt .. So put it into your 
coffin. 

+b. A pie-dish or mould. Ods. 

1580 in Wadley Bristo’ Widds (1886) 225 Twelve voyders ; 
a Custerd coffyn. 1596 Suaks. Sam. Shr. tv. ili. 82. 1602 
Prat Delightes for Ladies, Coffins of white plate. @ 1662 
Heviun Land 1. 302 Which Notes.. he kept in the Coffin 
of a Pye, which had been sent him by his Mother. 

5. A paper case; sfcc. a receptacle made by 
twisting paper into a conical form or ‘cornet’, to 
contain groceries, etc., or for use as a filter ; still 
applied by printers to small paper bags of this 
shape to hold spare type, superfluous sorts, etc. 

1577 Frampton Joyful Nezws (1580) 42 The smoke of this 
Hearbe, which they receaue at the mouth through certaine 
coffins, suche as the Grocers do vse to put in their Spices. 
1594 Puat Fewedl-ho. mi. Chem. ada 55 Coffyns of 
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paper, such as tbe Confit-emakers vse. 1634 J. Bare J/yst. 
Nat. & Art 70 ‘To make the coffins (for fireworks], you must 
take paper, parchment, or strong canuasse, [and) rowle it 
hard upon a rowler. 1756 C. Lucas Ess, Waters Il. 52, 
1 took five coffins of filtrating paper. 1772 Moxro Afin. 
Waters in Phil. Trans. UXIL. 23, 1..examined the coffin 
through which the salts .. had passed. 184r Savace Dicé. 
Printing 173 These conical papers are called coffins, 1888 
Jacos Printer’s Vocad, 23. 

6. Farriery. The whole of a horse’s hoof below 
the coronet, forming a horny body enclosing a 
hollow space. 

1607 Torsett Four.f, Beasts (1673) 320 From the pastern 
down to the coffin of the hoof. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict, 
Hoof: Loosning, a Dissolution or dividing of the llorn or 
Coffin of a Horse's Hoof from the Flesh, at the Setting 
on of the Cronet. 1785 Sportsman's Dict. in N. IV. Linc. 
Gloss., Coffin (the hoof of a horse, that is}, all the born that 
appears when he bas his foot set on the ground. 

7. Printing. a. The wooden frame enclosing the 
stone or bed of the old wooden hand-printing 
press. b. That part of a printing machine on 
which the forme of type is laid; the carriage of a 
printing machine. 

Cafin-block, an angular wooden block with brass rules at- 
tached to it, which rules are raised above the block so that 
a stereotype or electrotype plate may be placed inside the 
hollow frame thus formed. 

1659 HooLe Comentus’ Vis. World (17771118 Which being 
put under the spindle, on the coffin, and pressed down with 
a bar, he maketh to take impression. 1683 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 1. 52 The Planck of the Carriage isan Elm- Planck 
.-upon this Planck at its fore-end is firmly nailed down a 
square frame... called the Coffin, and in it the stone is 
bedded. 1808 Stower Priuter’s Gram. 326 At the hinder 
end of the frame of the coffin, two iron joints are fastened. 
3841 W. Savace Dict. Printing 173 Coffin, that part of a 
wooden press in which the stone Is bedded. 1888 Jacosi 
Printer’s Vocab, 24 Coffin, the carriage or bed of a cylin- 
drical machine or platen press. iy 

8. A case in which articles are baked or fired in 
a furnace; =F. cassedde. 

etd Piotr Staffordsh. \1686) 372 A Coffin made of Clay, 
fitted to tbe Tron intended to Le hardened. 1756 Dict. 
arts §& Sc. sv. forcelain, Each piece of Porcelain. .is dis- 
posed, in the furnace, in its separate case, or coffin. 1799 
G. Switn Ladoral, 1. 200 Take some potter's clay, to make 
a coffin round your plant. 

+9. The case of a chrysalis. Ods. 

aqix Phil. Trans. XXNVIE_ 346 A very strange hairy 
[Catterpillar] with a Pea-like Coffiu. f4éd., Fig. 11, 12 and 
13. are the Moth, Catterpillar, and Coffin. 

+10. The calyx of a flower. Ods. 

sch Braptgy fam. Dict. s.v. Adjusting, Florists .. say’, 
T willadjust a Pink; and todo this. .each of [the petals] shall 
be so dispos’d, thatthe Pink becomes larger thereby, because 
the Extremities of their Coffins have been a little curv’d. 

ll. Aviming. a. ‘An old open working (Corn- 
wall). b. The mode of open working by cast- 
ing up ore and waste from one platform to another, 
and so to the surface’ (Raymond A/ining Gloss.). 

1798 Payee. Ain. Cornud. 141 This fosse tbey call a coffin, 
which they laid open several fatboms in length. 

12. Aliiling. (See quot.) 

1874 Kxicut Dict. dfech., Coffin .. one of the sockets in 
the eye of the runner, which receives the ends of the driver. 
The tenn is applied to other depressions, especially to such 
as are hollowed or chipped out. 

13. Coms., as coffin-lid, -maker, -measurement, 
-uatl, -tap, -worm ; coffin-fashioned, -shaped, cte., 
adjs.; coffin-bone, a small spongy bone in a 
horse’s hoof, being the last phalangcal bone of the 
foot ; teoffin-cloth, a cloth to cover a coffin, a 
pall; + eoffin-eutter, a coffin-maker; + coffin- 
dam = Correr-DAM ; + eoffin-house, a mortuary ; 
a house where the ‘parish coffin’ was kept; 
coffin-joint, the joint at the top of a horse's hoof; 
eoffin-plate, a metal plate set in a coffin-)id, 
bearing the name of the deceased person, usually 
with dates of birth and death; eoffin-ship (sce 
sense 3€); eoffin-spark (sce 3c) ; eoffin-stone, a 
stone shaped like a coffin-lid; eoffin-stool, a 
stand or support for a coffin; + eoffin-tomb, a 
stone coffin, sarcophagus. 

¢172p Gisson Farrier’s Guide 1. vi (1738) 94 The *Coffin- 
bone ..is so called froin its hollowness. 1859 Toop Cyci. 
ainat, V, 522/2 A semicircular disc, resembling that of the 
coffin-bone of the Horse. 1625 Par. Keg. St. Margaret's, 
Durham, Mrs. Elsebetb Hall..dyd give. .for the use pf 
the poor..a *cofyn clothe. 1603 Dexxer Wond, YVeare 
Wks. Grosart) I. 120 One of the new-found trade of *Coffin- 
cutters. ard Fremixc Contn. LJolinshed V1. 1539 An 
other would have made a “coffin dam, wherof the cost would 
have been infinite, 1868 Lp. Houcnron Select. fr. Wks. 
185 The “coffin-fashioned tomb. 1611 Churchw. Acc. S?. 
Marg. Westn, (Nichols 1797) 30 Work done about the 
two north gates in the church-yard and about the *coffin- 
house being uncovered with the great wind. 1683 A. Snare 
Anat. Horsew, xix, 1636)181 The *Coffin-joint on which tbe 
Hoof grows. 1847 Youatr Horse vii.157 A strangely for- 
midahle disease. called ’coffin-joint lameness *. 1816 Byron 
Parisina xix, Hid Like dust beneath the *coffin lid. 1845 
ne aa TV. 16 Stones like coffin lids in shape an 
detail. 1647 R. Sraryiton Fuveual 147 Run-away slaves, 
hangmen, and *coffin-makers. 1838 Dickens O, 72vist iv, 
He was to g0..as general house-lad to a coffin-maker’s, 
€1865 G. Gore in Crre. Sc. 1. 223/2 Buckles, *coffin-nails, 


hooks-and-eyes. 1838 Dickens O. Twist v, *Coffin-plates, 
cline. bright-headed nails, 182 Crane il, Alinstr, 
1.159 ‘The *coffin-spark burning my holiday gown. 1845 1 
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Ecclesiologist WV. 17 Many *coffin-stones may be seen in the 
pavement where no coffin would be found .. undemeath. 
1886 T. Harpy MWoedlanders ii, A little round table, curt- 
pusly formed of an old “coffin.stool, with a deal top nailed 
on. 18§r H. Metvitce IWhale li. 259 Every stroke of his 
dead limb sounded like a *coffin-tap. 1727 A. Hamitton 
New Ace. E. ind. 1. xi. 121 In the mtddle..stood a *Coffin- 
tomb, about three Foot high, and seven Foot long. 182p 
Keats Eve St. slgnes xiii, Witch, and demon, and large 
*coffineworm. 

Coffin (kpfin), v.  [f. prec. sb.J 

1. trans, To place or enclose in a coffin. 

1564 Vestry Minutes St. Helen's Bishopsgate 5 Mar., 
None shall bury’d within tbe church, ane the dead 
corpse be coffined in wood. 1607 Suaks. Cor.1b i. 193. 16 
Gayton Pleasant Notes 11. v. 97 Men whom he..h 
coffin’d up. 1823 Gatt Entail 1. xxxv. 304 He assisted 
..in the ceremonial of the coffining. 186 Sat. Rev. XH. 
253/1 Sometimes they coffined their dead in boats or in the 
trunks of trees. . 

2. transf. and fig. To enclose as in a coffin; to 
close up inaccessibly. 

1577 B. Goose /feresbach's ffusb. 11. (1586) 90b, (Quinces’ 
are best kept coffened betwixt two hollowe Tiles, well close 
on every side with claie. xr605 B. Jonson Vodpone 1. i, 
Coffin them alive In some kind clasping prison. 1693 
Evetyy De la Quint. Compl. Gard. Dict., To Coffin them- 
selves, is said of Flowers that shrivel up and dry away in 
their Buds without flowing or spreading. 1791 D'Israr.i 
Cur. Let. (1858) I.9 Fhe tomb of books, when the possessor 
will not communicate them, and coffins them up in the cases 
of his library. 1862 Tuackeray PAilip v, The cards are 
coffined in their boxes. 

+3. To enclose in a ‘coffin’ of paste. Oés. 

1621 B. Jonson Gipstes Metam,. Wks. (1692) 623/1 A reve- 
rend painted Lady was..coffin’d in Crust till now she was 
hoary. 1884 Leisure ff, June 374/2 Game was often cof- 
fined, so was fish. 

Hence Co-ffined A//, a. 

1598 Haxieuvt Moy. H. 1. 263 (R.) They keep the dead in 
the house..coffined. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. un. ii, 
Departed soules That lodge in coffin'd trunkes, 1821 
Blackw, Mag. VUE. 615 On meal-ark lid he rests his coffin’d 
ware. 1854 Stancey //ist, Mem. Canterd, iii. (1857) 134 
The coffined body lay in state at Westminster. 

+ Co‘ffing, w4/. sé. Se. Obs. [f. Corr v. +-1Ne 1.) 
Exchange, barter. 

1§o2 in Peterkin Keatad of Orkney (1820) 7 (Jam.) The half 
of the malt scat wes gevin quyt be vmquhile Erle William 
in coffing for landis he gat therfor in Greinvall. 

Coffinless kp finlés), a. [f Corrix sd, + -Less.] 
Withont a coffin, uncoffined. 

1817 Blackw. Mag. Hl. 295 Shroudless, coffinless they lie. 
1855 SmuepLey Occult Se. 196 The coffinless skeleton of a 
man. 


Coffle (kef')). Also kaffle. [ad. Arab. sili 
gafilah caravan, travelling company ; see CAFILA.] 
A train of men or beasts fastened together ; spec. 
a gang of slaves chained and driven along to- 
gether. 

1799 Munco Park Traz. Africa 190 A coffle of fourteen 
asses loaded with salt. /érd, 192, I was met by a coffle of 
slaves about seventy in number. 1849 Wiutrier Poems, 
Chr. Slave xiv, The black slave-ship’s foul and loathsome 
hell, And coffle’s weary chain. 18973 Have /u fis Name 
vi. 60 André came leading along the cofile of horses. 1880 
Life Livingstone (L. M.S.) vi. 59 One who drove his cofile 
of slaves from the interior to the Portuguese settlements. 

+ Coffoy. Os. Also eoafoay, eoffaw, eoffae, 
eoffo. Some kind of fabric much used in the 
18th c.; the same as CaFFoy. 

1703 Lond, Gas. No. 3945/4 A Leather Body-Coach..with 
a Coafoay Lining. 1704 /éfd. No. 4067/8 A red Coffoy 
Side-saddle. 19753 Dial, Swift & Prior 33 Vhe Manufac- 
ture. .of our Coffoys; Buffs, Lutherines and Fustians. 

Coffre, cofir, obs. ff. Correr. 

Coffre, coffree, -rie, obs. ff. CAFFRE. 

Coffret (ke frét), cofferet (kp (érét). 
coffret, dim. of coffre.] A smal) coffer. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gf. (1880) 181 Florypes remysed_ the 
relyques in the coffret. 1863 Gentil, Alag. 1.97 Mr. HL, E. 
Smith’s leaden cofferet. 1884 A. Watts Life Alaric Watts 
I. 299 Painting fans, tea-chests, coffrets and cigar-cases, 

Cofine, obs. form of Corrin. 

Co-fisher, -foreknown: see Co-. 

t+ Co‘fly, adv. Obs. Forms: 1 cffliee, 3 e0- 
fliehe, 4 eoflieh, eofly, eofli. [OE. cdfilce, f. cdf, 
Cor + -/ice: see -LY a 

Gael: keenly, boldly, fiercely. 

¢ro0o /Exraic Lives of Saints, St. George 51 And com to 

ce and hine caflice pee ~ Lay. ve Heo 
- .cofliche vt wenden. 1340-70 Adfsaunder 297 <yng 
with his keene ost coftich fightes. /di¢. 662 Tee kneeles 
coflich adoune.  fbrd. 748 pis menskfull Queene .. hym 
praies, Pat he cofly comme. ae 

Co-fou'nder. ([Co- 3 b.] One who unites in 
founding; a joint founder. 

1605 CambEN Kem, Epttaphs 52 Doctor Caius, a learned 
physition of Cambridge, and a Cotoiniien of Gunwell and 
Caius Colledge. 1679 Br, or Ilenrrorp College Jesuits at 
Come 4 Xaverius was the Co-founder with Ignatius of the 
_— Order. 1881 J. M. Anperson in Cath. Preshyt. 21 

rofessors, co-founders, and provincial directors. 

So Co-fou'ndress ; Cofou'nd v. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun, Afon. 429 Shee is set downe to be 
co-foundresse with him. a 166r Futrer IWVorthics, London 
(1811) CBee (D.) [The Steeple of St. Paul's) was originally 
co-founded by King Ethelbert with the Body of the Cburch. 
1997 Camébr, Univ. Calendar ¢9 Queen Elizabeth ., is an- 
nually commemorated as a co-foundress of the college. 

Cofre, cofur, cofyr(e, obs. ff, CorrEr. 


(a. F, 
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+Co-freer. Ods. [f. Co- 3+/reer, Friar; bat 
cf. F. confrére in wider sense.] = FELLOW-FRIAB. 

@ 1628 DoperipcE Eng, Lawyer (1631) 129 The Prior and 
his Cofreers. 

Coft, fa. 4 and pple. of Corr uv. Sc. to buy. 

+Co-fused, pa. pple. Obs. [Co- 2.] Fused 
together ; confused. 

@ 1683 Otpuam Let. to Friend Whs. (1686) 126 Cofused 
awbile the mixed Idea’s lie. 


Cofyn(e, obs. form of CorFin. 


+ Cog, 54.1 Ods. (exc. //ist.) Forms: 4 eoge, 
kogge, 4-6 eogge, 4- cog. (ME. cogre, kogge 
(14th c.), corresponds in form and meaning alike 
to OF. cogee, (coge, koge, cogghe, guogue), also 
cogue, a kind of ship, ¢sf. ‘ ship of war’ (Godefroy), 
and to MLG. kogge m. £,, MDu. cogghe (Du. cogge, 
cog f.), MHG. kocke, isthe. G. hock (OHG. coccho 
m.). With the latter cf OSw. dogger m., Da. 
kogge, kog small vesse) without a keel, Sw. dial. 
hig, kak small single-masted sail-boat (Rietz), 
ONorw. éuggr m. larger merchant-ship, esg, of the 
Hanse, Ice). dugg? small vesse). 

‘Teutonic etymologists consider these words to be native, 

oing back to OTeut. types *hkuggon., *kukkon-. ‘The OF. 
forms on the other hand are usually taken as cognate with 
Pr. coca, cogua, Sp. coca, obs. It. cocca,’ a kind of ship no 
longer in use, which had the prow and the poop much raised, 
with a single mast, and a square sail’ (Della Crusca, de. 
rived by Diez and others from a L. type “coccha, by-form 
of concha lit. ‘shell’, also, in late or med.L., a species pf 
boat or ship. ‘The relations between the Teutonic and the 
Romanic, and esp. the OF., words are uncertain. The 
probability is that the ME. word was from French rather 
than LG.; like the Fr. it Ulery ela at an early date 
with cocke, Cock", which afterwards was differentiated, 
and used only in sense of the Fr. dim. coguet cock-boat.) 

1. A kind of ship of earlier times; broadly built, 
with roundish prow and stern. Supposed to have 
been primarily a ship of burden or transport, but 
also used as a ship of war. (App. not used after 
isth c.: later mention only historical.) 

€ 1325 Coer de L, 4784 Agaynes hem comen her naveye, 
Cogges & dromoundes, many galeye. ¢1325 4. E. Adit. P. 
C. 152 (Of the ship of Tarshish containing Jonah] Pe ey) 
sweyed on be see, penne suppe bihoued Pe coge of be colde 
water. 1352 Pol. Poems (1859) 1. 72 The kogges of Ingland 
was broght out of bandes. 1470-85 Matory Arthur v. iii, 
A greete multitude of shyppes, galeyes, cogges and dro- 
moundes, sayllynge on the see. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ccxxvi. 231 In the hauen of scluys many sbippes and cogges 
were taken. [1700 Tyrrece //ist. Eng. HH. 795 Fourscore 
Cogs, a sort pf small Transport-Vessels. 1851 Turner Dont. 
aivchit, VW. iii. 115 ‘Fheir cogs and barques lying at the 
wharves of ‘Thames Street.) 

tb. A kind of craft formerly used on the 


Humber and Ouse between Hull) and York. Oés. 

1831-2 Stat. 23 ffen. Vidi, c. 18 Many shyppes, keyles, 
cogges, and botes .. haue heretofore had theyr franke pas- 
sagts .. vpon the saide riuer. 1536 in F. Drake York 230 
That several persons inhabiting on the Banks of tbe River 
had placed Fishgarths, etc. in the same to the hindrance of 
the free passage of Ships, keyles, coggs, and boats. 2708- 
15 Kersey, Cogs, a kind of Boats usd on the Rivers Ouse 
and Humber. 

2. Also app. in the sense of Cock 54.3, Cock- 
BOAT, 

¢1385 Cnaucer £.G. IV. 1477 Hipsiphile & Aledea, Jason 
& Ercules also That in a cog jv.” copes) tolonde were I-go 
Hem to refresche. 1470 Harpinc Céron. ccvit iii, [He) 
.- brought his fiers brennyng vpon the sea In botes and cogges 
[v.». cockes]. 1513 Dot'ctas eis x. vi. 7 And sum with 
atris into coggis small Etlyt to land. 1600 Fairrax asso 
xiv, lviii, And for the cogge was narrow, small and strait, 
Alone he row’d, 

3. Comb. eog-boat = Cock-BoaT. 

0 Promp, Part, 86 Cogboote[Pyxson cokbote], scafa. 
1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. w 206 No man who built 
ship or cog boat durst drive into it above three nailes. 
férd. 2%p Olave fled in a little Cog-boat unto his father-in. 
law. 31890 A correspondent says ‘ Cog-boat is a term well 
known pn the IJumber as applied to a small boat belonging 
toa sailing vessel of any sort,’ 

Cog (keg), 56.2 [ME. cogge, found from 13th c. : 
the Sw. Augee, Norw. hug, p). Augger, in same 
sense, are evidently cognatc; but the relations 
between them are not determined. 

The Celtic words, Ir., Gael. cog, Welsh cocas, uncritically 
cited as the prob. source, are (as usual in such cases) from 
English, Derivation from the Romanic family of F. coche, 
ONP. *cogue, Pr. coca, It. cocca ‘notch’, of whicb the 
sense has been considered allied, is phonetically untenable.) 

1. One of a series of teeth or similar projections 
on the circumference of a wheel, or the side of a 
bar, etc., which, by engaging with corresponding 
projections on another wheel, ete., transmit or 
receive motion. 

Cogs are either separate wooden pieces attached 
by mortices and the like, or are cut ont of the sub- 
stance of the wheel, or cast in one with it. The 
name was probably first given to the wooden pins 
inserted sideways into the rim of a wheel, which 
caught the rungs or trundles of a Jantern-whee) ; 
hence cog and round, a mechanical arrangement of 
this type. Hunting cog: in couged wheels which 
have a certain proportion to each other, an extra 
cog given to the Jarger, by which there is secured 
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a continuous change of cogs engaging with each 
other and consequently equal wear. 

ar2g0 Owl & Night. 86 1-cundure to one rogers Fat sit at 
mulne under cogge. [The precise sense here is doubtful.] 
1381 Durham Halim, Rolls 1. 170 Pred, Will. inveniet 
velas, cogges [of a wind-mill]. cxqgo Proms. Parv. 85 
Cogge of a mylle, scariobad/um. 1g§09 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
NXVI. xil.(1845'117 A great whele made by craftly Geometry, 
Wyth many cogges. 1523 Firzners. //usé, § 134 To sell... 
the crabbe-trees to myllers, to make cogges and ronges. 
1629-97 Fectuam Resolves 1. Ixviii. 104 Thou canst not sit 
upon so high a Cog, but maist with turning prove the 
lowest in the wheel. 1660 W. D'Acres Vater Drawing 13 
Great wooden wheels with coggs in them working trundles 
with round staves in them. 1731 Bercutox in Pad. Trans. 
XXXVII. 6 A Cog-Wheel of 51 Cogs, into which the 
Trundle V, of six Rounds, works. 1816 J. Saitn Panoranta 
Se. & Art 1. 314 In large works, where the wheels are of 
wood, and the teeth are separate pieces morticed into the 
rim, they are called cogs. 1842 Imison Se. & rt (Webster) 
1. 78 A skilful mill-wrigbt will always give the whecl what 
he calls a hunting cog. 1868 Lockyer Elent. Astron. 193 
The principle of both clocks and watches is that a number 
of wheels, locked together by cogs, are forced to turn round, 

Jig. ¢ 1640 (Smrcey] Capt. Underw.in, iii.in Bullen O. PZ 
II. 372 How will his tongue run wben his Coggs are oild. 
+b. A float-board. Perhaps only a mistake. 

1695 Kennett Par. Antig. Gloss. s.v. Cock-deat, The 
coges or cogs of a mill-wheel are those slobs or broad pieces 
of board, that..are drove along by the strcam, and so turn 
round the wheel. 

2. Short for: a. The series of cogs ronnd a whcel 
(obs.) ; b. a cog-wheel. 

1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 54 The great Roller in 
the middle is surrounded with a Cog. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
ile 198/2 A stubby black boiler .. makes steam, turning 
our small wheels by means of a cog underneath. 

3. One of the short handles of the pole of a 
scythe. dal. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. viii. 322 The koggs are the 
handles on the sythe. 1879 Miss Jacuson Shropsi. iVord- 
bk. 8. v. Cleat, ‘The cogs o’ this sned binna-d-as tight as 
they oughten to be.’ 

4. (See quot.) dial. 

1880 Antrim & Down Gloss., Cog, a wedge or support 
fixed under anything to steady it. / 

5. Alining. A block used in building up a sup- 
port for the roof of a mine; =Cuock sé. 4. 

(388: Raymonp Afintng Gloss., Cogs are not squared, but 
simply notched where they cross each other. 

6. Comb. cog-hole, a place for kceping spare 
cogs; cog-rail, a toothed rail used in railways 
with very steep gradicnts. Also Coc-wHEEL. 

1733 Derby Mercury 1, No. 52 The boy .. hid himself in 
the Coghole of the Mill. 

Cog, 54.3 Carpentry. [See Coc v.2; the form 
of the word is app. due to association with the 
‘cogs’ of a wheel, viewed as teeth or projections 
fitting into counter-depressions.]_ A projection or 
tenon on the end of a beam, which is received into 
a corresponding notch or mortice on the surface of 
another beam or support ; used in tailing joists to 
wall-plates, making a scarf-joint, etc. Cog-hold: 
a fastening or connexion by means of a cog. 

(3856-8 Archit, Publ, Soc. Dict. sv. Coghold, The bearing 
timbers ought to be placed upon pieces of stone as tem- 
plates built into the walls, and be made to take a coghold 
of the templates so as to enable them to tie and stay the 
walls, by means of the cogs. 

+ Cog, 54.4 Obs. [f. Coe v.3] 

1. The act of cogging at dice; a particular 
method or way of doing this. 

[In quot. 1598, taken by some to mean ‘ false dice for cog- 
ging’; but it is coupled with ‘devices’ and ‘shifts ’.] 

1532 Dice Play (1850) 28 There be divers kinds of cogging, 
but of all other the Spanish cogg bears the bell, and pen 
raiseth any smoke. 1598 Greene Yas. [V, 1t.i, Sold a dozen 
of devices, a case of cogs, and a suitof shifts. 1617 A/achi- 
vell’'s Dogge Sign. B, Lett's go to dice awhile .. But subtill 
mates will simple mindes.. blinde .. with.. cogges and 
stoppis, and such like devilish tricks. a@1658 CLEVELAND 
Publ, Faith 7 What way? Doublets? or Knap? The Cog? 
low Dice? or high? 

b. An act of cogging or cheating. sonce-use. 

1855 Browninc Holy-Cross Day, See to our converts— 
yon doomed black dozen—No stealing away—nor cog nor 
cozen | 

2. A deception, trick, fraud, imposture. 

1602 W. Warson Quodlibets Relig. § State 7 False sug- 
gestions, shamelesse cogs, and impious forgerics. 1618 
Barnevelt's Apol. Giijb, Tis a meere cogge, that the 
King of France offered by his Embassadours the reliefe 
of an hundred thousand crownes monethly. 1630 J. Tay- 
tor (Water P.) Kicksey Winsey Whs. u. 37/2 These men 
can..shake me kindly by the fist, And put me off with 
dilatory cogges. 

8. Cant. ‘The money or whatever the sweetners 
drop to draw in the bubbles’ (Diécé. Cant. Crew, 
€ 4690); hence app. applied to coin or pieces of 
money generally. 

, 1832 Dice Play (1850) 27 To know .. what money he hath 
in his purse, and whether it be in great coggs or small, that 
is, gold or silver. 1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 192 He.. 
drops down a Cog in the street. ¢1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Drop a cog, to let fall (with design to draw in and 
che ae one goithe ra itself. xg25 in New 

ant, Dict. x ay Polly in. S. (1772) 198 Furies! 

A manifest cog T? wont be bubbied, ee 

4. Comb. + cog-foist, a cheat; + cog-shoulder, 
[? formed on the vb.-stem], a kind of arrest. 
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1604 Mippirton Black Bk. Wks. V. 540 The villainous 
nature of that arrest which I may fitly term by the name of 
cog shoulder. 1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 
239 A sack to have put this law-cracking cogfoist in. 

Cog, 56,5 A wooden vessel: sce COGUE. 

Cog (keg), v.! [f. Coa 5b.2] 

1. “rans. To furnish (a wheel, etc.) with cogs. 

1499 Promp. Parv, (Pynson) 85 Coggyn a mylle, scerto- 
badlo, 1523 Firzuera, Surv. xl, But the cogge whele is a 
great helper ifit be well pycked, well cogged and well ronged. 

2. To stop (a wheel, ete.) by putting a stone, 
block of wood, ctc., in front; to ‘scotch’ a cart- 


wheel on an incline to prevent the cart going 


back ; to steady anything witha wedge. xorth. dial. 

1635 Ruruerrorn Leté, li. (1862) 1. 146 The Lord shall 
cog the rumbling wheels, or turn then. 1825-79 JAMIESON, 
Cog, to place a stone, or a piece of wood, so as to prevent 
the wheel of a carriage from moving. 1880 Antrim § Down 
Gloss., Cog, to steady anything that is shaky by wedging 
it; to place a wedge under a cart-wheel to prevent the cart 
going down hill. f 

3. ref. To move (oneself along) by the aid of 
successive notches made to give footing. 

1866 Kane Arct. Ev fl. 1. xxvii. 360 To make for the island 
by cogging himself forward with his jack-knife. 

4. ‘To roll or blooin (ingots)’ (Raymond J/ix- 
ing Gloss.) 

Cog, w.° Carpentry. [cf. Cock v.3 which appears 
to be the original torm of this word, the present 
form being app. duc to association with the cogs of 
a wheel, and with Coc v.1, to which this has 
a superficial appearance of relationship of sense.] 

To connect timbers by means of a ‘cog’; cf. 
Cock v3 Hence Co-gging wé/, sb. 

3823 P. Nicnoison Pract. Buikd.129 Cocking, or cogging, 
is the form of the joints, which the tic-beams and wall-plates 
make with each other. 1854 airchit. Publ. Soc. Dict. sv. 
Caulking, Caulking, Calking, or Pockings _Cogging, or 
Corking. ‘The act of securing a piece of timber across 
another, the lower having a projecting tenon, with a cor- 
responding notch or mortice in the timber, id, s.v. Cog: 
hold, A cog-hold is best obtained through the agency of 
achair of cust iron, which should be itself cogged or joggled 
to a stone template laid in the wall under it. 

Cog (keg), v3 Also 6-7 coge(e. [This vb. 
and the corresponding Coc sé.4 appear together 
in 1532, as ‘ Ruffians’ terms’ of dice-play ; whence 
they passed into general use in various transferred 
senses. As in other cant terms, the origin has not 
been preserved: but the persistent notion is that of 
dishonest or fraudulent play, cheating.] 

Ll. tntr, (Dicing.) To practise certain tricks in 
throwing dice. 

From contextual evidence it would seem that ‘cogging’ 
generally designated some sleight of hand, made use of to 
control the falling of a die; occasionally it may mean the 
substitution of a false die for the true one. he notion 
that it neant ‘to load the dice’ appears to be a mistake of 
modern dictionaries, which has, however, strongly influenced 
the use of the word by modern novelists, etc.; cf. esp. 
Coccen fpi.a. The following quotations show the change 
of explanation in the Dicts.: c16g0 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Cog, to cheat at Dice; Cog @ /)e, to conceal or se- 
cure a Die. 1930-6 Baitey, Cog, to conceal a Die, or by 
Art to make it come up what Number one will have. 1955 
Jouxsox, To cog a die, Lo secure it, so as to direct its fall; 
to falsify. So 1847 in Craic. 1847-78 Hatuiw., Cog, to 
load a die: so some later Dicts. 

1532 Dice Play (1850) 28 When fine squariers only be 
stirring, there rests a great help in cogging; that is when 
the undermost die standeth dead by the weighty fall of his 
fellow; so that if vi be my chance and x yours, grant that 
upon the die I cogg and keep alway an ace deuce or tray, I 
may perhaps soon cast vi, hut never x. 1545 AscilAM 
Toxoph.(Arb.) 54 What false dise vse they? as dise stopped 
with quicksilver and heares. and if they be true dise, what 
shyfte will they make to set ye one of them with slyding, 
with cogging, with foysting, with coytinge as they call it. 
1986 Newton tr. Danaus’ Diceplay vi, Any cogging panion, 
or shifting mate, that .. goeth about to.. strike the dyce. 
1594 Lyty Afoth, Bowsd, 1. iti, My hands shake so, that 
wert thou in place where, I would teach thee to cog. 1604 
W. Texto /'r, Bacon's Proph. 439 Now cogge and foist 
that list. 1648 Hexuam Dutch Dict., Botten, to Strike a 
die, or to Cogge. 

b. “ransf. To cheat at cards. 

1g9z GREENE Groatsw, Vit, He knew the caste to cogge 
at cardes. 

2. trans. To cog a die or the dice; fraudulently 
to control or direct their fall. 

1565 Harpina in Jewel Def Afol, (x611) 127 Through 
Foisting and Cogging their Die, and other false play. _ 1565 
Jewec rdid. (Reply to prec.), Touching Cogging and Foist- 
ing, I maruell M. Harding, being so graue a man, would 
borrow Ruffians termes to scoffe with all. 1567 Turarrv. 
To his Friend P., Of Courting (R.\, To shake the bones 
and cog the craftie dice. x604‘°W. Terito Fr. Bacon's 
Proph, 212 No cutting of a Carde, Nor cogging of a Dye. 
1656 Hopses Liberty, Necess., § C. (1841) 410 A man may 
deliberate whether he will cast the dice or not; but it were 
folly to deliberate whether he will cast ambs-ace or not, be- 
cause it is not in his power, unless he be a cheater that can 
cog the dice, or the dice be false dice. 1755 Freethinker’s 
Cateck. 16 To use my Hands to palm an Ace or cog a Die. 
1824 Hist. Gaming 34 He would cog the dice to a man’s 
face, and ef derecied with his finger in the box, would give 
the lie and show fight instantly. 1862 Lytron Str. Story 
I]. 318 Man cogs the dice for himself ere he rattles the box 
for his dupes. i 

b. With extension: 70 cog forth, to cogin (a die). 

1603 Harsner Pop. Impost. 104 Why might not they to 
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COGENCY. 


keepe the stage ful, cog in a Devil when they listed, at 
Gamesters cog ina Die? 1616-6: Hotvpay Persixs 311 
That my fellow might not put false play Upon me, neatly 
cogging forth a die Out of the small-neck'd casting box. 
1641 Mitton Aximradz, Postscr., At that primero of piety 
the Pope and Cardinals are the better gamesters, and will 
cogge a Die into heav'n before you. 


+3. ixtr. To employ fraud or deceit, to cheat. 

1542 [sce Coccine 7d, 56.) atirib.|. 1573 Tusser 7/ust. 
(1878) 143 Now stealeth he, now will he craue, and now 
will he coosen and cog. 1589 //ay any Work 39 Did not 
I say truely of thee, y! thou canst cog, face and lye, as fast 
as a dog can trot. 1899 Snaks. duck Ado v.t.95 Out- 
facing, fashion-mongring boyes, That lye, and cog, and flout, 
depraue, and slander. 1615 ‘T. Apams Lycanthropy 14 To 
.-be proud with the Spaniard, cogge with a lew, insult 
with a Turke..tell lyes with the Devill—fora wager. @ 1683 
Oxipuan IVs. (1686) 69 Cog, sham, out-face, deny, equivo- 
cate, Into a thousand shapes your selves translate. 1893 
Stang Dict., Cog.. Also .. to crib from another's book, as 
schoolboys often do. This is called ‘cogging over’. 1886 
Cheshire Gloss., Cogging, cheating or deceiving. 

b. trans. To cheat, deccive. 

1629 J. Maxwece tr. //erod tan (1635) 110 Hee had cogged 
and cheated the soldiers, and was not able to keepe up his 
Credit with then. 

+ 4. ‘To use feigned language tn sport; to jest, 
quibble. Oés. (or arch). 

1688 Frauxce Lawiers Log. u. xvii. t1g Socrates in this 
sort cogged with the olde Grecian Sophisters, making them 
say and unsay. 1600 Hottanp Litty xxxix, xiii. 1030 Thou 
thinkest belike that thou art jesting and cogging [eazi?- 
dart} with thy lover Ebutins. 1636 Ltvwoop Leve's Wistr. 
vei Wks. 4874) V..139 Oh Lut sce Where hee stands cog- 
ging with him, 18§0 Jamns Of/ Oak Chest HI. 33 Think. 
ing that he and Master William lave quarrelled, when he 
has been cogging with him all the time. 

+5. Toemploy feigned flattery; to fawn, wheedle. 

1§83 BAutncton Command. ix. Wks. (1637) 92 To lie, to 
flatter, to fawne, to halt, to cogge, to glose.. whatsoever 
may be profitable to us, 1598 Sttaks. Merry 1, tt. tii. 76 
Come, | cannot cog, and say thou art this aud that. « 1661 
Tlotypay JFucenad 206 He would almost endure anything, 
cogging with the rich and childless, in hope of an estate. 
31677 Barrow Ser. 1686) IL. vill. 89 ‘hey are best 
qualified to thrive in it [the world], who can finely cog and 
gloze. 1928 Songs Coséime (1849) 213 He flatter’d and 
cog'd, to be thought on the king's side. 

+b. trans. To wheedle (a person) oud of or Zxto 
a thing, or (a thing) frove a person. Oés. 

1607 SHAKs. Cor, mn. i. 133 He Mountebanke their Lous, 
Cogge their Hearts from them. 1648 Mitton Coast. Wks. 
(2851) 365 Jesting and frisking..to cog a laughter from us. 
1646 J. Hate Poems 11 lfsome fortune cogge them into Love. 
— Hore Vac. 44 Vice many times Cog'd virtue out of the 
Chariot, and rode in her stead in ‘Triumph. 1652 Waps- 
wort tr, Seadoval’s Cruid Wars Spain 168 Rhetorical 
expressions, to cog the people into a Consent. ¢ 1690 B, E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Cog a Dinner, to wheedle a Spark out 
of a Dinner. rgag .Vew Cant. Dict., Cog a Clout, or Cog 
@ Snueeser, beg an Handkerchief, or Snuff-box. 

+6. gen. To produce or put forth cunningly and 
fraudulently. Ods. 

1588 Fraunxcy Lawiters Log. Ded., Every Cobler can cogge 
a Syllogisme. xrg92 G. Tauver Pferce’s Super. 213 He 
will cogge any thing to serve his turne. 1892 in Greene's 
Dram, Wks, (1831) 1. Introd. 51 What comnterfeiting and 
cogging of prodigious and fabulous monsters. 1651 W. 
Antes Saints Security (1632) 25 That dice-play of men, when 
some cunning Antagonist shall cogg an argument which 
may seem to import a fuirer probability. 

tb. To foist 7, izfo; to palm off fraudulently 
on, wtpor ; to put ov? or utter falsely. Obs. 

1563 87 Foxe A. § J. INI. 393 ‘Their forged canons, their 
foisting and cogging in ancient conncils and decrees. 1879 
Furke /feskins’ Parl. 45 You falsly cogge in, that .. it is 
consecrated to be offered. 1604 ‘T. Wricnt Passions v. 286 
The iniurer in a trice may cogge out a world of lyes. 1640 
Str E. Derine Prof. Sacr. (1644! 83 You cogge in the word 
proper a%694 Titvotson Wks, Pref. 1J.), ‘The outcry is, 
that I abuse his demonstration by a falsification, by cogging 
in the word. @1734 Dennis (J.), Fustian tragedies, or in- 
sipid comedies, have, by concerted applauses, been cogged 
upon the town for masterpieces. 

Cogbell, var. of CocKBELL, da/., icicle. 

+ Coged, p//. a. Obs. [cf Coak 56. 3, Cock 
$6.1 17.J Fitted with a cock or coak. 

1975 Farcx Day's Diving Vess. 55 Might loff-tackles, 
coged, strapt and reeved in the best inanner..Six pair of 
ten-shivered purchasing blocks, coged, strapt, and furnished 
with falls of four-strand 23 in. white line. 

Cogel, obs. form of CuDGEL. 

Cogence (kéwdzéns). rare. [f. CoGENT: sec 
-ENCE.] =next. 

1781 Cowrer Conversation 293 An argument of cogence, 
we may say. 1805 Fosrer £ss.1.v. 69 Find something of 
nore athletic cogence. 

Cogency (kiu-dgénsi). [f Cocenr : see -ENCY.] 

+1. Compulsion ; application of force. Ods. 

1702 C. Matuer A/agn, Chr. vu. iv. (1852) 532 Some of our 
churches used, it may be, a little too much of cogency to- 
wards the brethren. 

2. The quality of being cogent; power of im- 
pelling or constraining; force (moral or logical). 

1750 Jouxson Rambler No. 70% 5 The power of desire, 
the cogency of distress. . 88 T. Jerrerson IV rit, (1859. 11. 

14 Another motive of still more cogency on my mind. 18 
feaneateos Sernt, Ser, 1, i. (1872) 10 The motive .. wou 
appear to many far-fetched and of small cogency. 

b. esf. Power of compelling conviction or as- 
sent, convincing quality, forcibleness, logical or 
persuasive force. 


COGENT. 


1690 Locke Hur. Und. w. vii. §1 Maxims and Axioms.. 
because they are self-evidenl, have been supposed innale, 
although nobody. ever went about to shew the Reason..of 
their clearness or cogency. 1759 Jounson Rasselas xviii, 
Feeling the cogency of his own arguments. 1772 Burke 
Corr. f844) le 356 Fle argued much, and truly not without 
cogency upon the subject. 1863 E. Neate Anal. Th. & 
Nat. 203 To escape from the cogency of our own logic. 

@. concer, (with f/) A convincing argument, a 
forcible expression. rare. 

1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, § B. 1. iv. 4 Rustical co- 
gencies of o2 and ou, the intelligible jargon 4; the Corydon 
or Thyrsis of Chalk-Ditch. 1851 Sir F. Patcrave orn, 
& Eng. 1. 194 Maxims admitted as self-evident truths, un- 
discussed cogencies, 

Co-gener, variant of ConGENER. 

1854 1. Mitter Footpr. Creat. ix. (1874) 161 The flounder 
and its cogeners. 

Cogeneric, variant of CONGENERIC 

1777 G. Forster Voy, round World 1. 582 The different 
degree of civilization of those two cogeneric tribes. 

Cogenial. variant of CONGENITAL, 

1974 T. Warton //ist. Eng. Poetry Diss. i, 17 Fictions evi- 
dently cogenial with those which characterise, etc. /bfd. 
Il. 357 (R. Coceaie is often cited by Rabelais, a writer 
of a cogenial cast. 1782 Ritson Odserv. Warton (R.), 
‘Co-genial.’ Let me recommend congenial to yout next 
edition. 

Co:genite, variant of CONGENITE. 

1656 H. More Antid. Ath. u. v. (1712) 54 Those cogenite 
Ideas her own Nature is furnished with. 1678 Cupwortu 
datell, Syst, Wks. 1838 11. 247 An incorporeal substance, 
having a cognate or cogenite body. 

Cogent kévdzént’, a. [a. F. cogend (14th ec. 
in Littré ,ad. L. cdgent-em, pr. pple. of cegére to 
drive together, compel, constrain, f. co- together + 
agdre to drive.] 

. Constraining, impelling ; powerful, forcible. 


1918 Hickes ¥. Aettlewel/1. $17. 41 He was wont todo | 


it in such an Obliging and yet co,ent! Way as. .to give no 
Offence. 1761 Hume //ist. ng. ML. xxix. 161 ‘To these 
views of interest were added the motives, no les» cogent, of 
passion and resentment. 1863 Kinctake Cr/mea (1877 11, 
1.7 Lhe French Emperor .. determined to insist in cogent 
terms, 1866 Fernier Grk. Philos, 1. ix. 199 Society’s com. 
mands must be obeyed only in the second instance, because 
society is less real, less cogent than Nature. 

b. ¢59. Having power to compel assent or 
belief; argumentatively forcible, convincing. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 135 Though the witness of 
John were thus cogent, ye the testimony of miracles was 
far more irrefragable. 1667 Bouvier Orig. Formes 4 Qual, 
To imploy such Arguments as I thought the clearest, and 
cogentest. 16g0 Locke Maman Und. 1. iv, Undeniable 
cogent demonsirations. 1763 Jounson in Bosieed/ an. 1781 
(1847! 6go;1 Sir, | have two very cogent ressons for not 
printing any list of subscribers 1876 J. H. Newsman (/és?, 
S&. 1. 1. ii. 382 The testimony of a number is more cogent 
than the testimony of two or three, 

ec. with dependent phrase. 

1669 Gace Crt. Gentiles «1. ii. 15 Conjectures, such as 
seem cogent to persuade us. 1836 I’ricnarp /’hys. Afist. 
Mankind (ed. 3) 1. 374 Not so cogent of conviction asa 
positive argument would be. 

+2. Of persons: Employing force or compulsion, 
peremptory. Ods. rare. 

1672 Marvuii. Ach. Yvansp. t. 89 All men are prone to be 
cogent and supercilious when they are in office. 

Cogently kdwdzéntli*. adv. [f prec- + -Ly.] 
In a cogert manner: forcibly, convincingly. 

1646 J. Wuitaker Uzziah 4 Not cogently conclusive. 
19797 Il. Watrote We, Gea f/d (1845) 1. iv. 53 His 
thanks to the louse. . were shortly, but cogently, expressed. 
1838 Sin W. Hamicton in Neid’s Wks. 1.1262 note, That 
the notion of space is a necessary condition of thought... 
has been cogently demonstrated by Kant. 

b. Rarely said of force applicd to matter. 

1849 Murcnison Sidvria ii. 34 Had not the rocks.. been 
cogently affected. 

og-foist, Cog-ful: see Coc 54.4 4, CocuE. 

Cogged (kpgd). ppl. at [f. Coc 56,2 or v1) 
Furnished with cogs; having cog-wheels, 

182s J. NicHoLson Opferat. Mechanic 654 A toothed rack 
«into wbich a toolbed or cogged wheel.. plays. 1862 
Smares Engineers IL. 97 Cogwheels which acted on the 
cogged rail. 1879 Cath. & Cranford Taxt 561 There we 
changed into the cogged cars, and went sheer up the face 
of the mountain. 

b. Afed. Cogged-wheel breathing, rhythm: a 
term for a jerky respiratory sound in chest- 
affections, somewhat resembling the sound of a 
cogged wheel in motion. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1886 Facce Princ. Med. 1. 963, 
I have repeatedly noticed thal the separate sounds whieh 
make up cogged- wheel breathing are synchronous with as 
many cardiac pulsations. Bid, In all probability the 
* cogged-wheel rhythm’ was due to the aclion upon the 
healthy lung of an irritable hear, 


Cogged (kpgd’, gpl. a2 [f. Coc v3 + Ss ae 

1. Corruptly influcnced, as the throw of dice is 
by con ing. 

1781 West. Mag. 1X. 604 A game more desperale, call'd 
* Election’, When each grave Senator the sport promotes, 
And throws lhe main with—cogg’d and loaded votes. 

+2. Fraudulently palmed off; feigned in order 
to cheat; pretended. Oés. 

158 Nasue Anat. Adsurditie 6 Minerals, stones, and 
herbes, should not haue such cogged natures and names 
ascribed to them withoul cause, a 1656 Br. Hatt Seri. 
John vii. 24 (R.) There is mucb cozenage of the poore 
people by cogged miracles. 
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%: 3. Of dice: Loaded. (A misuse, owing to 
misapprehension of what ‘cogging a die’ meant.) 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Miscries Hum, Life (1826) vi. xxxi, 
When all is done your dice might as well be cogged. 1834 
Lytton Pompeii w. iti, Clodius reddened win anger on 
being presented to a set of cogged dice. 1872 Mortey 
Voltaire 11806) 169 On the ground that France and Austria 
were both pe with cogyed dice. 

Coggel, obs. form of CuDGEL. 

Cogger? (kp gai). [f. Coc sé. and v.1+-kEn.] 

1. One who puts cogs in a wheel. 

1775 in Asn. 

2. Afning. One who builds up supports with 
cogs or chocks. 

In mod Dicts. 

Cogger® (kpgan. [f. Cog v.3 +-ER.] One who 
cogs at dice. b. A sharper, cheat, deceiver, 
beguiler. ¢. A false flatterer, fawner. 

1576 Wootton Chr. Mannal (1851) 105 Stealers, cut- 
purses, coggers, dicers, 1580 HottvBaxo 7 reas. fr. Tong., 
Pipenr, a deceiver, a beguiler, a cogger. 1583 STANYHURST 
/Ene?s wt. (Arb.) 46 Sinon a caytiefe by fortuit..A lyer hym 
neauer may she make, nor cogzer vnhonest. 1611 CoTGr., 
Aduiateur, a flatterer, cogger, smoother, 1639 S, DU 
Vercer tr. Camus’ Admur. Events 147 As for Cozgers and 
Cheaters [at dice). 1783 Ainswortu Lat. Dict. (Morell) 1, 
Paipator, a flaiterer, coger, cajoler, sycophant, glozer. 
1846 Laxnor Hxam. Shaks. Wks Il. 263 O sir, do not let 
him turn the tables against me, who am only a simple 
stripling, and he an old cogger. 

+Co‘ggery. Oés. [f. as prec. + -eny.] The 
practice of cogging; deception, trickery; also, 
concer. a trick, deception. 

1602 W. Watson Quodlibets Relig. & State 195 «T.\ This 
is a second false surmise or coggerie of the Jesuits. 1603 
Hansxet (of. dmpost. 163 The children of lyes, coggeries, 
and Impostures, 1612 T. James Pesusts' Downf. 13 To get 
mony, with all manner of falsehood and coggerie. 

Cogging kygiy). véd. 56! [f. Cou v.3 + anc 1.) 
The action of the verb Coc%, a. Cheating at 
dice. b. Underhand dealing, deceit. ¢. Deccit- 
ful flattery ; fawning. 

1532 [see Coc 7. 1]. 1563 87 Foxe A. & .W. (1506 1143/2 
The unhonest dealing and false cogging of these men. 1599 
oP aaa 1. BugeA, Awpow 125 As to dyceing. only ruled by 
hazarde, and subject to knavish cogging. 1652 teescrian: 
Jewel Wks. 11834) 276 A gnatontck sycophantizing, or 
parasitical cogging. 1656 S. Winter Serm. 176b, By the 
slight «eBeo the cogging of the die) of men. 1783 Atxs- 
wortH Lat. Dict. (Morell) , Assentatio, flattering, cog- 
ginz, and soothing, adulation. 1862 Sata Seven Sons II. 
xii. 277 There had come an end to the lying, and cogging, 
and fawning, and deceiving. 

b. attrib. 

1577 Nortusrooke Dicing (1843) 118 If you did vnder- 
stande. .of their false dice, cogging termes, and orders, it 
will make you abhorre, detes!, and defie all dice-playing. 
1636 App. Wittiams /foly Table Sart 226 It is his Cog- 
ging-box, to stricke what Casts of the Dice he lists to call for. 

Cogging, wé/. 50.*: see Cou v.? 

Co'gging, ff/.a.' [f. Coe v.34 -1nG *.] That 
cogs at dice; cheating ; whcedling. 

1sqa econ Pathw. Mrayer Early Wks. (1843) 137 The 
world thinketh him to be a good, devout man, that gocth 
up and down with a cogging pair of beads in his hands. 
181 J. Bett Maddon's Answ. Osor. 258b, This Para- 
siticall Gallaunt.. with hys cogging companion Sariga. 
1603 Dexknr Grossi? 1841) 16 As many rich cogging mer- 
chants now-a-days do. 1604 SuaKs Off. tv. ii. 132. 1608 
Rowtanvs (/amors Looking Gl. 24 A cogging knaue and 
fawning Parrasit. 1654 Trarr Conn. Job xiii. g God is not 
mocked, deluded .. as patients are by their cogging quack- 
salvers. 1828 Scott /. Al. Perth xxv, Some trick of those 
cogging priests and nuns. 1855 Macavtay //ist. Eng. 1V. 
322 The cogging dicers of Whuefriars. 

Cogging-brick. [from likeness of the work 
to the cogs of a whcel or ratchet.) See quot. 

1703 T. N. City & C. Purch. 39 Coge tng-bricks, n kind of 
Bricks. .in use in some parts of Sussex to make their Tooth- 
ing, or Indented Work under the Copeing of Walls, 

Coggle (kpg'l), 54.1 Obs. or dial. Forms: § 
cogill, cogyl, coggul, 7 cogle, 7- coggle. 
{known only from 14th c.; possibly from a root 
*kug- with the sense ‘rounded lump’, cf. Ger. 
Augel, Du. ddge?; but this is doubtful. The paral- 
Iclism in form and sense to COBBLE snggests ono- 
matopeeic formation: cf. the dial. Anobb/y and 
Anogely ‘having rounded protuberances’; perh. 
there is also relation to coch/e in sense ‘unsteady 
from having a rounded base’; cf. cogely, -dy = 
cockly, -ty.] 

A rounded water-wor stone, ¢sf. of the slze suit- 
able for paving ; acobble. More fully coggde-stone. 

a 1400-50 Alexander P95 A company of Crabbe-fische .. 
With backis. bigger & hardere Pan ony comon cogill-stane 
or cocatryse scales. 1464 Rec. Nottingham M7 Item 
4 for xxiii lode of cogyls stones. 1483 /4id. 11. 392 

tem paid for cogguls and to a pauar xijd. 1610 W. Fouk- 
iscuam Art of Survey 1. ix. 20 Coggles, Flint, Pibbles, 
Shingles and other stones. 1610 MARKHAM Afasterp. 1 
cv, 388 Any bruise either vpon cogle stone, flint, or such 
like. 1638 Sanpersox Serm, (1681) I]. 112 A Flint.. 
simncken with all the Might against a hard Coggle. 1769 
L. Epwarp in /fist, Linc. (1834) I. 20 Blue clay, full of 
large coggles or slones, 1877 NV, IW. Linc. Gloss. Caggies, 
large gravel slones used for paving. 1886 S. IV. Linc. 
Gloss., Coggle, a small round stone, pebble, cobble. ys 

+ Coggle, sé.2 Ods, [app, an error, or imagin- 
ary form inyented as an etymological link.] 


COGITANT. 


1695 Kexnett Far, Antig. Gloss. s.v. Cockboat, Which 
word [cog] .. is still pecs upon the sea coasts in York. 
shire, where they call a small fisher-boat_a coggle; and in 
some places, by ¢orruption, a cobble, (Hence 1775 Ast, 
Cogele, a kind of boat, a cock-boat. 1847-78 in Ha.u- 
WELL; and in mod. Dicts.) 

Coggle, a. =CuccLy. Cf. CocKLE a. 

1884 Chesh. Gloss., Coggte, easily moved, unstable. 

+ Coggle, v.! Os. rare. [app. a fiequentative 
or diminutive of Coc v. in sense § or 6] ?To 
foist 2, esp. in a wheedling way ; to interpolate in 
a glozing mauner. 

1568 /list. Jacob & Esau u. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 215 
Ragan. And would he never have done Jacob? Mido. 
No, but still cogg!'d in, pate that cries ka hob! 

Coggle (kgg'l), v.4 Sc. and dial. [sce COGGLE 
$b}, and COckKLe v.2] intr, and ¢rans. To shake 
from side to side; to be unsteady; to wabble. 
llence Co-ggling pf/. a. = CoccLy. 

1755 Mrs. Carorrwoop Jrud, v. (1834) 135 She cogled 
terribly, and I thought every minute she would fall. 1808 
Jamieson, Coggte, to cause any thing to move from side to 
side, soas to seem ready to be overset. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-tk., Coggle, to be shaky, as of a rickety 
piece of furniture. ‘This table coggles.’ 1883 J. Parker 
Tyne Ch, 160 Tempted..to pass the deep stream on coggling 
stones. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Coggie, to be unsteady. 

Co‘ggledy, -ty, ¢. da/. [f. CuccLr v.; cf 
cocklety, -dy.) Shaky, unstable, rickety. 

1834 Mar. Evcewortn //eden xxv. (D.), Take care of 
that step-ladder though; it is coggledy. 1880 Anirint § 
Down Gloss., Cogglety, cagely, shaky, unsleady. 

Coggly kevgli), a. Sc. and dial. [f. CoGGLE a. 
+-¥1, Cf cockly, foggly.] Shaky, unsteady, like 
anything resting on a rounded base, e.g. a small 
boat, or a ‘ coyyle-stonc’ when stepped on. 

1808 Jastesos, Cogglie, moving from side to side, un- 
steady as 10 position, apt to be overset. 1821 Gat Annads 
Dalmnating 193 (Jam. , I thought..that the sure and sted- 
fast earth lself was grown coggly beneath my feet, as I 
mounted the pulpit. 1849 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 846 The 
ships at Anchor in the roads are a’ rather coggly. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Coggly, easily moved, shaky. 

Cogh’e, obs. form of Coucu. 

Coght, obs. var. of Caucut. 

Cogibundity, Aumorous =COGITABENDITY. 

1734 H. Caruy Poents, Chrononhot., His cogitative facul- 
ties immersed In cogibundity of cogitation. 1840 Barian 
Ingol, Leg., Spectre of Vappington. 

Cogie, coggie (ko gi. Sc. [f. Cocve+-r4.] 
A small coguc; a small wooden bowl; the con- 
tents of such a vessel. 

1780 in Herd Scott. Songs (1776) II. Cauld kailin Aber- 
deen, And castocks in Strabogie; But yet I fear, they'll 
cook o'er soon, And never warm the cogic. 1786 Burns 
Al Dream, Av’ 1 hae seen their coggie fou Thal yet hae 
tarrow’t at it, 1807 Tanna Poems (1846) 105 Coggie, 
thou heals me, coggie, thou heals me. 

Cogil, obs. form of Cuvee. 

Cogitability. rere. [fi next+-1Ty.) Cap- 
ability of being thonght or conceived. 

1688 CupwortH /rnnnt. Mor. iw. i. (1731) 135 By fram- 
ing .. Conceptions within it self of whatsoever hath any 
Entity or Cogitability. 

Cogitable (kgdgitab'), a. (and sé.) fad. L. 
cégitabrl-is thinkable, f. cdgvtdre (see below).] 

A. adj. That can be thought or conccived ; 


thinkable, conccivable. 

a 1688 Cupwortn Jmmut, Aor. 1. iv. (R.\, A time when 
there was no intelligible nature of a triangle, nor any such 
thing cogitable at all. 1824 Coteripce Aids Ke/?. (1848) Ib 
142 Convincing the mind that a doctrine is cogitable, thal 
the soul can present the idea to itself. 1890 Grote Greece 
u. Ixvii. (1869) VIET. 143 Something not perceivable by 
sense, but only cogitable or conceivable by reason. 

B. sé. Anything thinkable or conccivable. 

1678 Cupwortu Jwtell. Syst. 1, v. 857 Yel are not these 
sensibles..the only things and cogitables. 1 R. Ber. 
tnocce Reason 79 Cogitables, or Things that have being 
only in the Faculties that apprehend them. 4 

m Per cEte (kgdgitabynd), a. [ad. L. edgita- 
éundus thinking, f. cégitdre to think.) Musing, 
meditating, thoughtful, deep in thought. 

1649 BuLwer Pa thontyot. u. v. 170 Such are of a, .Cogita- 
bund aspect. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes t. ti. 5 If he be 
thoughtive or cogitabund. 1692 Soutnerne Wires Excuse 
in. i, Thou art cogitabund; thy head ts running upon thy 
poelry. 1821 L. Hust /udicator No. 68 (1822) IT, a8 Is 
not the humour of them elaborale, cogitabund, fanciful 

Hence Co:gitabunda ‘tion, Cogitabu'ndity, deep 
meditation, thoughtfnlness ; Cogitabu-ndly adv. 
meditatively ; Cogitabu-ndous a.= CocITABUND. 

1627 Sia S. D'Ewes Frail. Pari, om 61 My dailie.. 
greife for the miseries of true religion in Germanie .. made 
iny soul soe sadd and cogitabundous. 1659 H. More /2- 
mtort, Soul (1662) 54 Let them {the stars] seem to wink and 
twinkle as cogitabnndly as they will, 1729 Brice's Weekly 
(Exeter) Frat, 7 Feb, 4 The Result of which mighty Co- 
gitabundation nay hereafter furnish out Matter enough. 
1744 Miss Carter Lett, (1808) 53 With the addition of much 
cogitabundity over the nddies in the Ladies’ Alinanack. 

+Co‘gitancy. Os. rare. [f. as next: see 
SNE) Cogitant or thinking quality. 

1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 1. 104 Let us reflect 
what kind of Cogitancy we mus! imply. i 

Co'gitant, ¢. rare. [ad. L. cagitanut-em, pr. 
pple. of cégitare to think.] Thinking, that thinks. 

1681 Gianvit, Sadducismus 1. (1726) 69 And also per- 
ceives himself to be some particular cogitant Being. 


COGITATE. 


Hence Co'gitantly adv., in a thinking manner. 

1660 S. Fisuer Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 397 Shall we 
think, because J. O.so thinks, and very conta (but little 
cogently to us) conjectures, that, ctc. 

Cogitate (kpdzitet), vu. [f. L. cdgitat- ppl. 
stem of cgitare to think. The latter is app. contr. 
for co-agitare, f. co- together + agi/ére, one of the 
senses of which is ‘to turn over in the mind, re- 
volve, weigh, consider’; see AGITaTE v. 6.] 

1. intr. To think, reflect, ponder, meditate ; to 
exercise the thinking faculties. 

a 1631 Donve fist. Septuagint (1633) ror (T.) As the life 
of the body is entertained in still peraune 1640 G. 
Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. u. xiii. (R.), For be ihat 
calleth a thing into his mind, whether by impression or 
recordation, cogitateth and considereth ; and he that im- 
ployeth the faculty of his phansie also cogitateth, and he 
thal reasoneth, doth in like manner cogitate or devise. 
1848 Dickens Domdey §9 Still cogitating and looking for 
an explanation in the fire. 1849 Miss Mutocx Ogéloves ii. 
(1875) 19 Thal lady .. lay cogitating over the past evening. 

2. trans. with object or object-clanse. Hence 
passing into: To devise, plan. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § As. 780 (R.) We both day and night 
reuoluing in our minds did cogitate nothing more, than 
how 10 satisfie the partes of a good pastour. 1652 C. 
Sraeviton /ferodian 62 By this his Dreame he Cogitales 
alone, He was Divinely called 10 the Tbrone, Afad, The 
man is cogitating mischief against us. 

b. Philos. To think (an object), to form a con- 
ception of. 

1856 MEIKLEJoHN tr. Aan?t's Crit. P. R. 50 The idea of a 
science of pare underslanding and rational cognition by 
ineans of which we may cogitate objects entirely a priori. 
1857 T. E. Wess /ntellectualism of Locke ix. 174 Admit- 
ling that we are necessitated to ‘cogitate’ the great Onto- 
logic Realities, the German Philosopher [Kant] denied that 
we are able to ‘ cognize’ lhem. 

Cogitation (kpdzitéifan). Forms: 3 cogita- 
eiun, 5 6 cogi-, cogytacion, -yon, 6 -tyon, 
6-cogitation. [a. OF. covttaciuz, -acton, ad. L. 
cogitattén-em, n. of action, f. cég¢dre to think.] 

L. The action of thinking or reflecting; attentive 
consideration, reflection, meditation. 

a3225 Ancr. R. 288 preo degrez beod perinne [in lust] .. 

e uorme is cogitaciun .. Cogitaciuns, pet beod fleoinde 

uhtes bet ne lested nout. 1545 Upatt Evasm:. Par. Pref. 
(1548) 12 Suspend both his cogitacion and his penne. 1853 
T. Witson Rhet. 70b, More is gatherde by cogitacion than 
if the thyng had been spoken in plaine woordes. 1651 
Hoses Leviats. 1. iv. 13 What by cogitation, wee find to 
be the cause of any thing. 1667 iar P. Lu 629 Fixt 
in cogitation deep. 1727 Swirt Guddiver un, ii. 184 He is 
always so wrapped up in cogitation. 1870 Jevons /lewr. 
Logie xxvii. 229 The mind of its own power alone could 
by sufficient cogitation discover, elc. 

b. The faculty of thinking or thought. 

1557 N. T. (Genev.) Ephes. iv. 18 Having their cogitation 
darkened. 1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. w. 427 
The sight is in the eyes.. vnderstanding and cogitation in 
the braine. 1621 Suaus. Wind, 7.1, ii. 271. 1685 Bove 
Eng. Notion Nat. 368 The Mechanical Philosophers, that 
deny Cogitation, and even Sense properly so call'd, to 
Beasts. 1759 Jounson Rasselas xlvii, It was never sup- 
ea thal cogitation is inherent in matter. 1838 Sir W. 

AMILTON Logic xxxi. (1866) I. 141 Speech and cogitation 
are thus the relative conditions ofeach other’s activity. 

2. An act of thinking or consideration, a thought 
or reflection. (with p/eral), 

@raag [see 1}. 1477 Eart. Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 7h, 
Thal your fasting ay coine of pure hert without eny euill 
cogitacions. ¢ 1555 HarrsrieLpD Divorce Hen. VI/T (1878) 
259 Such as have filthy corrupt cogitations in their hearts. 
1628 Hopses Thucyd. 1. cxxxiii, Being terrified with the 
cogitation, that not ay of those which had been formerly 
sent had ever returned. 1673 Drypen Marr. & la Mode 
ut. i, Prythee, leave me to my own cogitations. 1718 Lapy 
M. W. Montacue Le?é. xlix. II, 56, I spent several hours 
herein... agreeable cogitations. 1814 Worpsw. L.xrcurston 
v. 474 Our cogitations this way have been drawn, These are 
the points..on which Our inquest turns. 

b. ‘Reflection previous to action’ (J.); a pur- 
pose or design. 

1538 Starkey England 1, ii. 66 Hyt (the common weal] 
schold be the end of al theyr cogytatyonys, conseylys, 
and carys. 1576 Freminc Panoplte Ff. 4 The cogitations 
and purposes of your adversaries shall quite be dissolved. 
1622 Bacon Hen. V/1 (J.), The king, perceiving that his 
desires were intemperate, and his cogitations vast and 
irregular, began not 10 brook him well. 165: Hosses 
Leviath, (1839) 642 The wicked cogitations, and designs of 
the adversaries. 

38. With of: +a. Thinking of or about, con- 
sideration of (anything). Obs. b. A thought, con- 
ception, or idea of an object. 

1542 Brinktow Compl. i. (1874) 7 Wherby mennys hartes 
be rauyssbed .. from the cogytacyon of all such ihings as 
thei ought 10 pray for. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad, u. $45 If the Spirite entreth into a cogitation of it 
pwne death. 1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 717 ‘This knitting 
of the Brows will follow upon earnest Studying, or Cogita. 
tion of anything. 1648 Ussuer Body Div. (1647) 39 idola- 
lrous Cogitations of God. 1830 Macxintosn Eth. Philos. 
Wks. 1846 I. 77 If we reflect on our own Cogitations of 
these things. 

Cogitationism, -ist (kpdgité-faniz’m, -ist). 
{f. prec. + -18M, -1sT.] See quot. 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos, iv. 345 If 1 were allowed 
to invent alerm, I should say that Mr. Mill, cosmologically, 
is now a Cogitationist, The ultimate fact of the phaeno- 
menal world, as recognized by him, ts neither Matter nor 
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Mind in any preseut sense of these terms, but a cogitation 
or coagulation of phaenomena which may be called feelings. 
..1f we persevere in the analysis, we end in Cogitalionism. 

Cogitative (kpdziteltiv’, 2. [a. F. cogitatif, 
stve (14th c, in Littré), ad. med.L. cdgitativ-us: 
see CoGITATE and -IVE.] 

l. Having the power or faculty of thought ; 
thinking (as a permanent attribute). 

1490 Caxton Enecydos xxvii. (1890) 104 The swete balle of 
the eye whiche is. .juge of the colours by reflection obgectyf, 
whiche she bryngeth vnto the Impression cogytyue of the 
entendement. 1541 R. Coptann Guydow's Quest. Chirnrg., 
In the myddle ventrycle ae pu the cogitatyfe and racyonall 
(vertue}]. 1594 T. B. La Primand, Fr. Acad. u. 135 The 
cogilatiue or knowing soule. Locke //um. Und. 1. 
x. Sensible, thinking, perceiving Beings .. which .. we 
will theca tier call cogitative .. Beings. 1847 Lewrs ///st. 
Philos, (1867) 11. 309 Belief is more properly an act of the 
sensitive than of the cogitative part of our natures. 

2. Given to cogitation ; thoughtful, meditative. 

1651 Relig. Wotton. 16 Vhe Earl had the closer and more 
reserved Counlenance; being by nature somewhat more 
cogitalive. 1670 G. Hl. //rst. Cardinals uw. uw. 151 He is 
said to be very thoughtful and cogitative. 1865 Cariy.E 
Fyedk, Gt. NV. xx. iii. 68 Thal Column has stood cogitative. 
1884 Gi. H’ords May 324/2 After a cogitalive pause. 

Hence Co'gitatively av., Co-gitativeness. 

1731 Baiwey, Cogitativedy, thoughifully, considerately. 
1888 M. Connor //nsband & Wife 1. x. 1390‘ What an ad- 
mirable room for a sludy !" pursued M.°Flamant cozita- 
tively. 1823 Black. Mag. X11. 133 ‘The bumps of cozi- 
tativeness and inquisitivencss, i eae 

Cogitativity kp.dzitcti-viti. rare. 
+-1TY.) Capacity or power of thinking. 

1722 Wottaston Relig. Mat. ix. 1gt To change death 
into life, incapacily of thinking into cogitativity. 

Cogitator (kpdgitctar;, [f Cocirarr +-or.] 
One who cogitates, a thinker. 

183r CARLYLE Sart, Res. (1858) 31 Cogito, ergasnm. Alas, 
poor A pen this lakes us bur a little way. 

Co-glorify, -glorious: see Co-. 

+Cogmen, Oés. rare. Men to whoin 
cloth called cog ware was sold. 

(Some have conjectured thal they were the crew of cogs, 
or traders who satled in cogs.) 

1389 4c? 13 Nich. ff, c. 10 § 1 Certeines draps .. appellez 
Cogware & Keniate cloth sont venduz a Cogmen. 

Cognac (konyak). Forms: 6 conniacke, 7 
conyack, cognack, 8-9 coniac, 9 cogniac, 8- 
cognac. [F. Cogzac, name of a town in the de- 
partment of Charente in France.] 

1. Cognac wine: wine produced at Cognae. 

1504 Par YZewel /7o. wu. 15 Take small Rochell, or Con- 
niacke wine. 1875 Urn Dect, Arts I. 464 The distillation 
of lhe Cognac wine. é ; ; 

2. A French brandy of superior quality distilled 
from Cognac wine. The name is sometimes ex- 
tended (for trade purposes) to any French brandy. 

ta. Formerly Cognac brandy. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2223/4. 76 Pieces of Conyack Brandy, 
in 32 Loits. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 136 
The Cogniac brandies .. contain vegetable prussic Acid. 

b. Now simply Cognac. 

1755 Gentl, Mag. XXV. 60 A glass of right Coniac, or 
spirits of wine, or hununing Madeira, 1821 Byron Yuau tv. 
hii, Unless when qualified with thee, Cogniac! 1858 
Dickens Leét. 20 Feb., His handwriting shakes more and 
more..I think he mixes a great deal of cognac with his ink. 
1882 Pall Mall G. 21 June 2/1 Cognac in large quantilies 
now enters England which comes out of potatoes, and not 
out of grapes. Pure cognac can now be secured .. only 
through English holders of old stocks. 

attrib. 1875 Zienrssen's Cycl. Med. 11. 399 A very good 
preparation ts the Stokes’ Cognac Mixiure. 

+ Cogname, Oés. [adaptation of L. cogndmen.] 
Surname ; =CocNomEn. 

1685 Crowne Sir Courtly Nice 1. 30 Mle tell you both 
his name, and cogname. His nameis Andrew, his cogname 
Farewel. ; 

Cognate (ky'gne't), a. and sb. Also (in sense 
Bij cognat. [ad. L. cogndtus, f. co- together + 

ratus born, f. root ga-, gen-, gon- to produce. In 

ne the transferred sense appeared earliest.] 
. adj, 

1. Descended from a common ancestor; of the 
same stock or family. 

1827 G. Hiccins Celtic Druiits 78 Some of their cognate 
tribes. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold IX, w. ii. 25: The barriers 
between cognate states. 1880 Mutrneap tr. /ystit. Gaius 
%. § 156 Agnates are..persons who are of kin through males, 
—cognate, as it were, through the father. 

2. Of languages: Descended from the same 
original language; of the same linguistic family. 
Of words: Coming naturally from the same root, 
or representing the same original word, with dif- 
ferences due to snbsequent separate phonetic de- 
velopment; thus, Eng. five, L. guzngue, Gr. wévre, 
are cognate words, representiog a primitive */éuke. 

1827 G. Hicciss Celtic Druids 61 A ets language. 
1837 PricHarD ee Hist. Mankind (ed. 3) I. 19 A cognate 
dialect of the Berber speech. 1868 GLapstone Faw. Diundt 
ii. (1870) 58 The cognate word agrios appears to have gone 
through the same process as agrestis and argeios. 

b. Grammar. Cognate object or accusative: An 
object of kindred sense or derivation; sfcc. that 
which may adverbially follow an intransitive verb, 
as in ‘to dic the death’. 


[f. pree. 
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bh Rosy Lat, Gram, w, viii. 11. 40 The extent of action 
of the verb may be expressed by a subslantive of the same 
meaning as the verh \Cognate accusative). 1876 Mason Eng. 
Gran. & 372 What is often lermed the cognate accusalive 
for ohjective) (as in ‘10 run a race’ should more properly 
be classed among the adverbial adjuncts. 

3. ger. Akin in origin; allied in nature, and 
hence, akin in quality ; kindred, related, connected, 
having affinity. (Const. with, rarcly ¢o.) 

c 1645 lowe. Left, 1v. 1, Which atomes .. never rest 
till they meet with som pores proportionable and cognale 
unto their fignres. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies wi. iii. 455 
Comets and Fiery Meteors are cognate. 1785 Warton 
Notes on Milton's Poems 'V.\, [mhrute, 1 believe, is a word 
of Milton’s coinage. So was the cognate compound ‘im. 
paradised ’ supposed to be. 1822 SoutHey Is. Judewr. vi, 
Honouring each in the other Kindred courage and villue, 
and cognate knowledge and fieedom. 1875 JowrtT /daio 
(ed. 2) ILL. 399 Geometry and Ihe cognate sciences. 

B. sé. 

1. Roman Law. One related by blood to another ; 
a kinsinan ; //. those descended from the same an- 
cestor, whether through males or females. Thus 
distinguished from agate, which was Hmited to 
egal relationship through the father only, though 
including relationship by adoption. lence b. 
Se. Law, A relative on the mother’s side as opposed 
to an clenate. 

1954 Ersnixne Princ. Se, Lazo (1809) 85 The custody of the 
pupil's person. is,.committed to tlhe mother while a widow, 
until the pupil be seven years old} and, in default of the 
nother, to the next cognate. 1754 Ersxine /’r/ue. Sc. 
Law 1. sti. § 3 We understand by agnates all those who 
are related by the father ..and by cognates those who are 
related by the mother. 1832 Austin Srotspr. 187y) IL. 
xxxvi. 631 (The mother} could not succeed to ..(the son} as 
an agnat though she could succeed to him as his cognat. 
1880 Muinneap tr. /ustef Gains t. $156 Those who are of 
kin throngh fermales are nol agnates, but merely by narural 
law cognatics. 

2. A cognate word, tern, or thing. 

1865 Sat, Revoir Feb.181 Reckoning the words which we 
have put in italics a» Latin derivatives, merely because they 
happen to have Latin cognates ! 

Cognateness (kpyneltnés). [f. Cocnarr - 
-NESS.] Cognate quality or condition, 

1816 CoLeripcs /ay Ser. 319 The cognateness of ideas 
and principles lo man as nian, 1847 Ulare ict. Harh 5 
A resemblance. .betokening a cerlain cognateness. 

Cognatic (kpgnatik), a. [a. F. cognatique: 
see COGNATE, and -1c, Cf. agvatic.) Pertaining 
to or reckoned through cognates ; sce Cognate Be 1, 

r7s2 Carte /fist. Ang, LI. 122 A lineal cognatic succes. 
sion, 1862 Maine lnc, Zaz 146 Cognatic relationship is 
simply the conception of kinship familiar lo modern ideas. 
1878 “iemssen's Cycl, Med, XV11.19 The cognatic, or ma- 
ternal influence. 

+ Cogna‘tical, 2. Oss. pree, 

1660 K. Conn Power & Sué7. 99 Vhere are but two waies 
by which hereditary or successive monarchies do descend ; 
..the one is lineal descent; the other lineal, agnatical, cog- 
natical, or collateral; or as we say, the one descends to lhe 
hcire general, the other to the heire male, 

Cognation (kpgnétfon).  [ad. L. cogwatién-em 
kindred by birth, f. cogndt-us, CoGNate.] 

1. The relation between persons descended from 
a common ancestor; kinship, relationship, con- 
sanguinity. (Cominon in 17th c.; now rare.) 

1382 Wycuir Gen. x. 31 Thes the sones of Sem, after cog- 
naciouns [Vulg. secundimn cognationes) and tungis and re+ 
giouns. 1982 N.'T.(Rhem.) Luke viii. 21 marxg. vote, Our 
spirilual kindred is to be preferred before carna! cognation. 
1633 Be. Hatt //ard Texts 365 Termes of Cognation and 
consanguinity. 1669 GaLr Cri. Gentrles 1.1. iit. 18 Of the 
original of the Phenicians; their cognation with the Jews. 
1862 M. Hopxins //acvaii 69 A great danger exisis in claim- 
ing cognation belween two distant peoples from the coin- 
cidence of a few words in both languages. 

by spec. in Roman Law: Natural relationship 
bydescent froma commonancestor, whether through 
males or females; as distinguished from agnation, 
which was a. civil relationship through males only, 
In Se. faz, Relationship through females only. 

1751 CHAMBERS Cycé. s.v., In France, for the successicn to 
the crown they follow agnation; in England, Spain, ete. 
cognation. 1806 Grecory Dict. Arts & Sci. 1. 382 Cogna- 
tion, women coming to the succession according to the de- 
gree of proximity, in default of males, or their descendants. 
1880 Muirneap tr. /ystit. Gasus 1. § 156 There is no agna- 
lion between a motber’s brother and her son,—only cog- 
nation, a : : 

te. Used of ‘spiritual’ relationship, as that 
between sponsors, ete. ; == AFFINITY 1 b. Oés, 
co1gss Harrsrietp Divorce lem. VITLT (1878) 266 Knit to 
us neither by consanguinity nor affinity, but by spiritnal 
cognation. a 1626 W. Sciarer Romans iv. (1650) 140 By 
spiritual cognation, wherein faith combines us. 1649 Br. 
Baie Cases Conse. WW. ¥. 444 The impediment of spirituall 
cognation, is streiched so far..as that (what by Baptisme, 
what by Confirmation twenty severall persons are excluded 
from the capacity of inter-marriage. K 

+ 2. collect. Kindred, kinsfolk, relations. Oés. 

1382 Wyceiir Acts vii. 3 Go. out of thi lond, and of thi 
cognacioun [Vulg. de cognatione tua], or kynrede. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 80/2 Alle hys cognacion.. abode in 
good lyf and in holy conuersacion. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary 
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3. Philol. The relation between languages na- 
turally descended from a common sonrce, or words 
from a common root. Bias 


+ 


COGNITION. 


(1676 W. Huspaan Happiness of People 5 \t cometh from 
and hath a near cognation with a word that signifies to 
build. 1741 Watts /onprov. Mind xx. Wks. (1813) 163 
What certain sense they could puton either of these 4 words 
by their mere cognation with each other.) 1863 Guardian 
23 Apr. 401/3 The great difficulty in all teaching of Com- 
oer Philology is to make people understand the dif- 
erence between en and derivation. 1865 Saf. Kev. 
11 Feb. 180/2 Sir William Jones recognises the fact that the 
relation among all of them is cognation and not derivation. 

4, The relation between things derived from the 
same source or having the same origin, or between 
those having a like nature or quality (= AFFINITY 
5); more loosely, that between things connected 
with, or naturally adapted to, each other (cf. AF- 
Finity 8) ; affinity, connexion, relation, likeness. 
(Very frequent in 17th c.; now rare or Obs.) 

1855 Braororo Hks. 354 The society, cognation, and 
consent, which all and every creature hath with man. 
1640 Br. Revnotos /assions xxxvii. 461 The Eye is fitted 
to discerne light by the Innate property of phe and Cog: 
nation which it hath thereunto. 1658 W. Burton diz. 
Anton. 223 [They] had a very great cognation with the 
Galli, not only in language, but in holy Rites and Cus- 
tomes, 1790 Parey //ore Paul. vi. (1809) 187 This cir- 
cumstance of identity or se tog in their original. 1845 
Blackw, Mag. LVI. 396 How close the cognation of the 
creature and the critical faculty. 

+ Cogniscible, a. (Cf. cognoscible, cognizable.) 

1654 L'Estaaxce Chas. / (1655) 54 Not legally cog- 
niscible. — 

Cognise, etc.: see CoGnizE. 

Cognition (kpgntjen). In 5-6 -icio(ujn, 
-yeyo(ujn. fad. L. coguitién-em a getting to 
know, acquaintance, notion, knowledge, etc., sb. 
of action f. L. cognit-, ppl. stem of cogndscére : see 
Cocnosce.] 

+1. The action or faculty of knowing ; know- 
ledge, consciousness ; acquaintance with a subject. 
Obs. exc. asin 2. 

1447 Bokesnam Seyntys (1835) 154 Hlumynyd she is wyth 
clere cognycyoun In hyr soule. 1528 Lyxpesay Dream 
577 Filicitie they had Inuariabyll, And of his Godhed cleir 
cognitioun. 1604 T. Wricnt Passions y. 237 With con- 
science and perfil cognition of innocencie. 1606 Suaxs. Tr. 
& Cr. v. ii. 63, I will not be my selfe, nor haue cognition Of 
what I feele. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. (1756) 106 A 
retrograde cognition of times past. 1 Burnev A/cm. 
Metastasio 11. 389 Tasting the first aliments of scientific 
cognition. 4 

b. Apprehension. perception. (nonce-ise.) 

1822 Lams “dia Ser. 1. iii. (1865: 34 In thy cognition of 
some poignant jest. | 

2. PArlos, Vhe action or faculty of knowtng taken 
in its widest sense, including sensation, perception, 
conception, etc., as distinguished from feeling and 
volition; also, more specifically, the action of 
cognizing an object in perception proper. 

1651 StaxLey Poems 231 This Divines call intellectual in- 
tuitive cognition. 1690 ees Aion, Und. w. iii. § 6 Find- 
ing not Cognition within the natural Powers of Matter. 
1847 Lewes Afist, PAtlos. (1867) 1. Introd. 113 A faculty of 
cognition a priori. 1879 Apamson PAilos. Nant 45 The 
several elements which, according to Kant, make up the 
organic unity of Perception or real Cognition. ; 

b. A product of such an action: a sensation, 
perception, notion, or higher intuition. 

1819 SHELLEY Peler Bell 11, 473 n0te, Peter's progenitor 
. seems to have possessed a ‘ pure anticipated cognition’ of 
the nature and modesty of this ornament of his posterity. 
1856 MeiKLejouN tr. Aant's Arit. P. R. 79 The fact that 
we do possess scientific a priori cognitions, namely, those 
of pure mathematics and general physics. 1873 I]. Spencer 
Prine. Psychol. 1, 1. viii. 369 With purely intellectual cog- 
nitions..also with..moral cognitions. 1881 J. H. Stiatinc 
Text-bk. Kant 468 Let a cognition be intellectually what 
it may, it ts no cognition proper, it is not properly Know- 
ledge, unless and until it have an actual perceptive appli- 
cation. 

3. Law, =CoGNIZANCE 3. (Chiefly Se.) 

1§23 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxf. 35 Ye .. Chaun- 
cellor.. shall have .. full cognition of all .. causes. 1581 
Savite Agric, (1622) 203 To the rest belonged cognition of 
criminal causes. 1609 SkENe io Maj. 12 Incontinent 
cognition or tryal sall be taken the assise. 1689 tr. 
Buchanan's De Jure Regut 32 Obnoxious to the cognition 
of Judges. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. u. v. 198 The 
Council appoint a Committee to take cognition of the matter. 

b. Sc, Law. + A process in the Court of Session 
for the determination of cases concerning disputed 
marches. Cognition and sale: a a for ob- 
taining a warrant to sell the whole or a part of 
a pupil’s estate. Cogzition and sasine : a form of 


entering an heir in burgage tenure. 

a 1809 Scotch Dict. in Tomlins Law Dict., Cognition, is 
the process whereby molestation is determined. 1868 Act 
3! § 32 Vict, c. tor § 46 An instrument of cognition and 
sasine in regard to such lands and in favour of such heir, 

+4. Recognition ; gratimde. Obs. rare. J 

1655 Fvetvn Lef, in Afer. (1807) 1V, 7, I must justifie.. 
with infinite cognition, the benefit I have received. 

Cognitional (kpgni-fonal), a. [f. prec. +-aL.] 
Of or perthining to cognition, 

2827 BentHam Wes. X. 560 Elements of intellectual apti- 
tude: x. Cognitional knowledge. 2. Judicial judgment. _ 

Cognitive (kpgnitiv), a. (ad. L. type cognz- 
tiv-us, f. cognit-, see above, -1VE.] Of or pertaining 
to eognition, or to the action or process of know- 
ing ; having the attribute of cognizing. 
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1586 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. t.(1594)22 Plato saith, 
that there are three vertues in the soule aa toknow- 
ledge and understanding. .called cognitive or knowing ver- 
tues: namely, reason, understanding, and phantasie. 1692 
Soutx Serm. (1697) 1. 260 Unless the Understanding im- 
ploy and exercise its cognitive, or Apprehensive Power. 
1803 Edin. Rev. 1. 257 A minute analysis of the cognitive 
powers of man. 1836-7 Sir W. HamiLton Afetaph. (1865) 1. 
227 The two acts, severally cognitive of mind and matter. 
1850 M«Cosn Div. Govt. (1852) 258 The simple cognitive 
faculties, which give us the knowledge of really existing 
individual ob ects; as Perception .. Self-consciousness. 

| Co-gnitor. om. Law. [L. agent-sb. from 
cognéscere; see COGNITION.] An attorney or 


procurator. 

1880 MuirHeao tr. fastit. Gaius wv. §82 We may sue either 
in our own name or througn an agent, such asa cognitor, pro- 
curator, tutor, or curator. .A cognitor is made our substitute 
in a cause by certain formal words spoken in presence of 
the adversary. , 

Cognizabi'lity. rare. [f. next.] The quality 
of betng eognizable. 

1852 J. R. Batuantyne Lect. Mydya Philos. so. 1875 
Jevons Money (1878) 40 Coguuabuity, By this name we 
may denote the capability of a substance for being easily 
recognized and distinguished from all other substances. 

Cognizable, -isable (kp'gnizab'l, keni-), a. 
{f Cocnize (or rather originally froin stem of 
COGNIZ-ANCE) +-ABLE. Since cognize has become 
a familiar word, there is a tendency in sense I to 
pronounce (kpgnai-zab’l); cf. recognize, recogniz- 
able.) 

1. Capable of being known, perceived, or appre- 
hended by the senses or intellect ; perceptible. 

1678 R. L’Estaance Seneca’s Mor. (1702) 95 Their Inju- 
ries may be cognizable, but not their Benefits. 1777 Cocxin 
Alist in Phil, Trans, LXX. 160 note, The vapours are said 
to be of a tenuity for nies ble bythe sight. 1816 i: Saati 
Panorama Se. & Art 11. 187 That. .is not cognizable by our 
senses. 1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton MetaphA, xxxix. (1859) 11. 
392 Admitting that causation were cognisable, and that 
perception and self-consciousness were competent to its ap- 
prehension, 185: D. Witson Pre’, Ans, 11863) Iv. 143 A 
period dimly cognisable in the remotest past. 

b. Capable of being fenO ence recognizable. 

1751 SMOLLETT Per. Pic. (1779) 1V.c. 301 His features were 
scarce cognizable. 1797 Hoxcrort Stolberg’s Trav. (ed. 2) 
II. li. 242 Aesop ..is cognizable, by his deformity. 1829 
Maravat F. Aliidmay vi, We exchanged clothes, in such a 
manner as to render us no longer cognizable. 1854 J. Ken- 
neoy Swallow B, (1860) 18 Without one cognizable face be- 
fore me. 

2. Capable of being, or liable to be, judictally 
examined or tried; within the jurisdictton of a 
eourt of law or the like. 

1681 Hickerincite Vind. Naked Truth wu. 18 All matters 
cognisable in Spiritual Courts, 1690 Penn. Archives 1.110 
We .. find the major part of the writing not cognizable by 
us, or within our province. 1768 Biackstone Comm. III. 
25 These courts can hold no plea of matters cognizable by 
the common law. 1875 Strusss Const. Hist. 1, xi. 484 
Every sort of plea that was cognisable under royal writ. 
1876 Bancaort /fist, U.S. 111. xi. 444 Making all offences 
against it cognizable in the courts of admiralty. 

b. spec. in Anglo-Indtan law : see quots. 

1882 Code Crim. Procedure ‘ 4‘ Cognisable offence’ means 
any offence for, and ‘cognisable case’ means a case in, which 
a police-officer..may..arrest without warrant. 1883 J. F. 
Stepnen fist. Crim. Law 1. 33: The offences ia the 
Indian Code of Crim. Proc.) called by the somewhat ill- 
chosen name of cognizable offences, 

Ilence Cognizableness, 

1871 W. G. Warp Ess. (1884) I. 68 The intuitive cogniz- 
ableness of such a proposition. 1875 Contemp. Rev. XXV. 
528 He who denies the cognizableness of necessary truth. 

Cognizably (kp-gnizibli, kp-ni-, keg-nai-z4bli), 
adv. (f. CocsizaBLe + -LY%.] In a cognizable 
manner; recognizably; perceptibly. 

1817 Woapsw. Poems, Pass of Kirkstone, Nor hint of man; 
if stone or rock Seem not his handy-work to mock By some. 
thing coe shaped, 1854 Fanea GrowlA in Holiness 
xv. (1872) 257 "he spiritual life is a cognizably different 
thing from the worldly life. Ante . 

Cognizance, -sance (kggnizins, kp'ni-). 
Forms: a. 4-5 conisaunce, conysaunce, 4-7 
(Jegal) oonisance, -ans, (4 koniohauns, § cony- 
schance, conoissaunoe), 6 (/éga/) oonizaunoo. 
B. (legal) 6-8 con(n)usanco, 7 conusans. +. 
5-6 oognisaunoe, (oognoyssaunce, -ance), 6 
cognys-, -iz-, -yzaunoo, -isens, -izens, -issanoe, 
6- oognisanoe, cognizanoe. [ME., a. OF. co- 
ais s)ance, ged nage var. of conois(s‘ance, f. 
conotss-ant pr. pple. of conorstre to know +-ANCE, 
answering to a L, type *cogndscentia (of common 
Romanic standing: cf. It. conoscenza, Pr. conots- 
senza, Cat. conexensa, OSp. conocencta). From the 
13th e., and esp. after the Renascence, the spelling 
was in Fr. often partially latinized as cogmorssance, 
but the g was never pronouneed (Palsgrave, 1530) 
and was entirely dropped after 1600. In Eng. the 
g appeared in rsth c, and has here gradually 
affeeted the pronunciation, though, in legal use, 
the older kp'nizins is still usual. (The spelling 
with s is etymological, but that with z, whieh ac- 
cords with the pronunciation, has long prevailed.) 

Lat. cogndscére gave regularly (through cognecs're, col g\- 
nois’re), OF. conoistre, also written connistre. In the pr. 
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pple. consis(s\ant, conuisant (:— scent-em), and in an- 
a er forms, pre-tonic of was liable to be weakened toe, 
and 1, giving cones(s)ant, conis(s)ant, and ui to uv giving 
conusant, whence the Aoglo Fr. and ME. forms so spelt. 
In mod. F, counoissant has long been pronounced connes- 
sant, and is now written connatssan/, The pa. pple connn, 
OF. coned, represents a L. type cogndvatum f. cogndvi.] 
I. Knowledge, ete. 

+1. Knowledge, understanding ; acquaintance, 

c¢1q00 Rom. Rose 5562 For the toon yeveth conysaunce 
And the tother tgnoraunce. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 147/3 
Yf it suffyse to Flees cryst that thow knowe hym.. and yf 
his cognoyssaunce suffyseth not to the. 1845 RayNoLto 
Byrth Mankynde B 4 Except ye fyrst haue true & iust cog- 
noyssance in tbe fyrst booke. 1638 Heywooo Wise Woman 
un, Wks, 1874 V. 33 You should be one, though not of my 
cognisance, yet of my condition. 1651 Hosses Lewiath. ul. 
xxxv, 216 The tree of cognizance of Good and Evill. 

+b. Reeognition. Os. rare. 

1590 Spenser £. QO. u. t. 31 Who, soone as on that knight 
his eye did glaunce, Eftsoones of him had perfect cog. 
nizaunce. . 4 

2. Knowledge as attatned by observation or in- 
formation ; state of being aware of anything ; per- 
ception, notice, observatton. Esp. in phr. fo Aave 
cognizance of, to be aware of, know by observation 
or information; 0 come (fall, be, lie) under- 
within, beyond, out of the cognizance, i.e. range of 
observation or perception, ken of (often with some 
admixture of the notion of ‘province’, ‘jnrisdic- 
tion’, ‘right of dealing with’; as in 3); to fake 
cognizance of, to take notice of, notice, observe, 
become aware of; to take note of, include within 
the range of observation, embrace within its scope. 

1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. ¢. 3 If the wife grant a rent withe 
out the knowledge of the husband this grant is void, so it 
is, notwithstanding that the husband had conusance of it. 
1644 Evetyn Afem. (1857) 1.71 [He] exposed them in the 
great market-place, to see if any would take cognisance of 
them. 1656 SANDERSON Sera, (1689) 308 Wherewith we 
disguise and conceal from the conusance of others, 1712 
Sterre Spect. No. 288 pr Should any of their.. Faults 
come under their Cognizance. 1751 Jouxson Ramdler 
No. 162 » 4 The business from which we withdraw our 
cognizance is.. below our notice. 1794 PaLey Evid. u, tx. 
(18171 23 Any part of Christ's history .. which was public, 
and within the cognizance of his followers. 1829 Souvtuey 
All for Love ix, That act being publicly perform'd With thy 
full cognizance. 1857 S. Ossoan Quedah vii. 81 Islands, 
rivers, and creeks..ol which charts and surveyors had no 
cognizance. 1875 Jowett Plate (ed. 2) 1V. 40 Of this .. 
the utilitarian theory takes no cognizance. ‘ 

b. Often wrth admixture of sense 3: Official 
knowledge, authoritative notice. 

1751 SMoLLeTT Per. Pickle xxi, (The proctor] took cogniz- 
ance of their names, and dismissed the rioters. 1846 Pass- 
cott Ferd. sab. 1, xi. 447, The queen .. took this depart. 
ment under her special cognizance. 

IL. Legal senses. 

3. Law. a. The action of taking judicial or 
authoritative notice ; the hearing and trying of a 
eause. b. The right of hearing and trying a cause, 
or of dealing with any matter judicially ; jurisdic. 
tion. Chiefly in phr. fo Aave cognizance of ; to 
take cognizance of; under, within, etc., the cognt- 
zance of. Cognizance of pleas: see quots. 1670, 
1767. 

(1292 Bartron 28 Car nous volums ge Sainte Eglise .. eyt 
conisaunce a juger de pure espiritualté. 1389 Act 13 Rich, 
//, st. 1.2 Al conestable appartient davoir conissance des 
contractztochantz faitz darmes & de guerre hors du roialme.} 
1523 in W. 11, Vurner Select Kee. Oxford 38 The Chancellor 
..Shall have connusance of plees. r60a Futsecke ond Pt. 
Parall, 4 When the right of tithes is in question .. the 
church holdeth conusance. 1628 Coxe On Lrrt. 96b, The 
conusans of that cause belongeth to the king’s temporall 
courts onely. 1670 Brount Law Dict. s.v., Cognisance of 
Plea, is an ability to call a Cause or Plea out of another 
Court, 1692 Locke Toleration ut. x, Magistrates, whose 
duty it is to punish Faults under their Cognizance. 1767 
BacksTone Com. 11. 37 The cognizance of pleas..is..an 
exclusive right, so that no other court shall try causes arising 
within that jurisdiction. 1786 Buaxe HW’. Hastings Wks. 
1842 1] 177 To introduce courts of justice for the cognizance 
of crimes. 1793 T. Jurreason IVrit.(1859) 1V. 40 When the 
admiralty Beclined cognizance of the case. 1856 FrovoE 
Mist. Eng. (2858) I, v. 428 In all causes of which the 
spiritual courts had cognizance. . 

Jig. 1642 tr, Futtea Holy 4 Prof. States, vii.8 Causes that 
are properly of feminine cognizance he suffers her to decide. 
1768-74 Tucker Lit of Nat. (1852) 11. 374, I would have 
every man judge for himself, but not pass his judgment 
until after full cognizance of the cause. 

4. Recognition or aeknowledgement ; admission 
of a fact alleged ; esp. acknowledgement of a Kine. 
b. A plea in replevin that defendant holds the 
goods in the right of another as his bailiff. Cf. 
AVowry,. 

(1a92 Baltron 62 Qe le Corouner. .voist a eus de enquere 
et de oyer lour conisaunce. ¢rans/. That the coroner.. go 
to them to inquire..and hear their confessions.) 1570-6 
Lampaaoe Peramé, Kent (1826) 113 To hold Plea in actions 
real, and personal; to take Conusance by Fine. 12602 
Fucsecke 1st /°t. Parall 49 Where the husband is seised 
of a Seigniorie in the right of his wife, a man may not make 
conusans as baily to the husband, but as hayly to them 
both. 1817 W. Setwyn Law ist Prins (ed. 4) Il. 1130 
Where in replevin. .the defendant made cognisance for rent 
in arrear, 1876 Dicey Real Prop. vii. 316 note, When a 
person whose goods have been distrained seeks to replevy 
them, and the defendant justifies this taking of the goods, 
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he is said to make avowry if he justifies in his own right... 
to make cognisance if he justifies in the right of anotber. 

III. 5. A device or mark by which a person, 
company, etc., is known or distinguished, as a 
crest, heraldic bearing, coat of arms, etc.; a 
badge ; sfec. in Her. a device or emblem borne for 
distinction by all the retainers of a noble house, 
whether they bore ‘arms’ or not; see quot. 1766. 
(The chief sense in ME., and still frequent.) 

61350 Will, Palerne 3569 3if i encountre with pis kni3t .. 
how schal i him knowe what konichauns here he bere? 1393 
Lanat, P, P@. C. x1x. 188 What_is hus conysaunce, quath 
ich, in hus cote-armure? 1494 Fasyan m1, liv. 35 Aruiragus 
hastely causyd hym to be Armed with the cognisaunce of the 
kynge. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 650 He gave the Sunne 
in his full brightnesse for his Cognisaunce or Badge. 1603 
Kno.ves Hist, Turks (1621) 118 Lewis .. tooke npon him 
the crosse, the cognisance of the sacred warre. 1766-87 
Porny Heraldry Gloss. s.v., Cognisances were badges 
which subordinate officers, and even soldiers did bare on 
their Shields, for distinction sake, being not entitled to a 
Crest. 1808 Scott Afarm. vi. ii, In the chief three mullets 
stood, The cognizance of Douglas Blood. 1864 Bovtett. 
Lleraldry xix, 303 The motive that induced Geoffrey of 
Anjou to assume as his cognizance the Sprig of Broom. 

b. fig. Badge, emblem, mark, token. 

exgo0 Fest. Love 1. (1360) 276b/2 Meekeness in counte- 
naunce, with a manly heart. .is the conisance of my livery. 
1584 G. Wuetstones in Mirr, Mag. 13h, Receyve of us 
the possession thereof, as a cognisance of our loue. 1633 
Be, Hatt Hard Texts 464, 1 did give them my Sabaths, 
as a special cognizance of my people: 1682 Sir ‘T. Browne 
Chr, Hor, (1756) 45 If generous honesty, valour, and plain 
dealing, be the cognisance of thy family. 

Cognizance, -sance, %. rare. 
To have cognizance of. 

164z Heywn fist. eared (1657) 4.417 Why the Em- 
perour madechoyse. .of the Westerne.. Bishops to cognisans 
the cause. | 

Co'gnizanced, ///. a. rare. [f. CoexIzance 
sb.+-ED.] Having a cognizance; characterized. 

1836 Cor. Wiseman Set. §& Relig. I. iii. 181 The above- 
mentioned class and another, somewhat more elegantly 
cognizanced, namely, the gevs tagata, or cloaked family. 

+Cognizant, -isant, sé. Os. Also 4 
conisante, 6 eonysantte, cognoisant. [app. 
sb. use of OF. conoisant, conis(s)ant pr. pple. of 
conoistre to know, recognize (see above); but the 
pl. may have originated in a perversion of cogu/z- 
ance: cf. accidents, accidence.]_=COGNIZANCE 5. 

©1394 P. Pl. Crede 1853 Knyghtes in her conisantes clad 
for pe nones. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 36 With their 
conysanttes poyntyd and gylte. 1870 Levins Afanip. 25/26 
A cognizant, zustgne, signus. 

§[ Here = COGNIZANCE 2. 

1634 Raynold’s Byrth Mankynde Prol. 3 Except yee 
first haue true and iust cognoisant in the first Booke. 

Cognizant, -isant (kpgnizint, kpni-), a. 
Also conusant. [app. of modern introduction: 
not in Dictionaries of 18th c.; not in Todd’s John- 
son 1818, nor in Webster 1828; in Craig 1847. 
Thus, prob. formed anew, directly from CoentI- 
ZANCE, CoGNIZE; but it corresponds in form to 
OF. conisant, conusant pr. pple. Cf. CocxoscEnt.] 

1. Having cognizance or knowledge (see Coeni- 
ZANCE 2); aware (of). 

1820 Soutury Ode on Portrait of Bp. Heber, If the Saints 
in bliss Be cognizant of aught that passeth here. 1832 
Austin Furispr. (1879) I. xxv. 499 The party shall be pre- 
sumed conusant of the law. .his ignorance shal] not exempt 
him. 1879 CaRPENTER Ment, Phys. vii. §82 The following 
circumstance, of which the writer is personally cognizant. 

b. Philos. That knows or cognizes. 

3837-9 Hatiam /fist. Lit. mu. iti. § 27 Gassendi. .gives as 
the best, a definition of truth little differing from Herbert’s, 
the agreement of the cognisant intellect with the thing 
known. 1862 F, Hate Hindu Philos. Syst. 54 If this cogs 
nition were that which apprehends objects, the soul would 
be cognizant. A ~ re 

2. Law. Having cognizance or jurisdiction (see 
CoGNIZANCE 3) ; competent to deal judicially with 
a eause, crime, etc. 1847 in CRalc. 

Cognize, -ise (kpgnai'z), v. [A comparatively 
modern word, formed with reference to cognizance, 
cognizor, and the kindred words, and the earlier 
recognize. It thus corresponds analogically, but 
not phonetically, to L. cagnascere, OF. conoistre, 
F, connaftre: cf. Cocnosce. The prevalence of 
the ending -2se over -zse is app. due to the influence 
of the large class of verbs having etymological 
-IZE.] 


tl. Law. (tntr. or absol.) To take cognizance. 

1658-9 Cuatoner in Burton's Diary (1828) III. 129 The 
Judges. .sit at Westminster, and they cognize. 

2. trans. To take cognizance of, take note of, 
notice, observe, - 

zx Foseph the Book-Man 107 (He] was iz’d by eve 
eye. 188 J. M. Ropertson gu Ee ‘Method 72 pioved 
to incipiea hysteria where anon I should simply cognize 
pathos. 

3. Philos. To know, perceive, become conscious 
of; to make (anything) an object of cognition. 

1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton Metaph. xxi. (1877) II. 19 It 
would also be convenient .. for psychological precision and 
emphasis, to use the word to cogz?se in connection with its 
nouncoguition. Lbid, xxxvi.(1870) II. 329 They first know, 
—they es me the things and persons presented to 
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them, 186z H. Spencer First Princ. 1. iv. (1875) 80 It is 
a material object, and it is cognized by being recognized as 
such, 1876 Mivart Lessons fr. Nat. vii. 196 We cognize 
an object..by one act; we cognize that cognition by a very 
different act. 

Hence Cogni-zing vé/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1862 F. Hair fZindu Philos. Syst. 101 The soul's cog- 
nizing consists in this, that itself..apprehends an object 
through the eye and the other media enumerated. 1878 
N. Amer, Rev, 31 Take away the cognizing mind, and the 
color, form, position, [etc.] 0 the table..at once disappear. 

Cognizee, -isee (kpgnizi, kpni-). O/¢ Law. 
Forms: 6-7 conisee, 6- cognisee, 8- cognizee. 
[formed as correlative to CoGxizor, on the model 
of words in -EE etymologically correlative to words 
in-or, But the formation is not ctymological.] 

The party in whose favour a fine of land was 


levied 5 he to whom cognizance was made, 

1531-2 Act 23 ffen, VIII, c.6 $1 The same reconisance 
dyd not in any wise touch or concerne. .the cognisor ne the 
cognisee. 1594 West Sywidod, 1. § 52 The Cognisor is he 
that knowledzeth the fine, the Cognisee is he to whom it is 
knowledged, 1613 Sir H. Finch Laz (1636) 473 Of these 
lands so deliuered, the conisee being ousted, shall haue an 
assise or redisseisin, 1767 Dnacnstonn Corte. 11. 341 In 
which case the king, etc., is called the cognizee, fs cn? cog: 
noscitur; as he that enters into the recognizance is called 
the cognizor, is gut cognoseit. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
IV. 120 Whenever the cognizee appears in court and admits 
satisfaction, the recognizance is discharged. 

Cognizens, obs. form of CoGxizancr. 

Cognizer, -iser (kpgnai'za1).  [f Coanize v. 
+-ER. Cf. Cocnxizorn, and Connoisseur, for other 
types.] One who or that which cognizes. 

1836 Blackw. Mag. XL. 255 Intellect is the cognizer of all 
forms. 1877 Biackie Wise Mex Introd. 12 An inherent 
Aoyos, without which neither a cogniser nor a cognised .. is 
possible. | , 

Cognizor, -isor (kggnirg-1, kg-ni-’. O/d Law. 
Forms: 6-7 eonisor, 7 -our, -zor, 6- eognisor, 
8- -zor, [in 16th ¢. con7sour, in form Anglo- 
French =continental F., coois(s cor, agent-sb. f. 
conois(s)- stem of conoistre to know: see Con- 
NOISSEUR.] The party who levies a fine of land. 

1531-1594 [see CoGnizee]. 1598 Kitcuin Courts Leet 
(1675) 232 The Conisee shall have a Sc/re facias against the 
Heir of the Conisor. 1613 Sir H. Fixcu Laz (1636) 279 
That which he hath of the gift of the Conisor. 1670 Btount 
Law Dict., Conisor, alias Cogutzor is used in the passing of 
Fines for him that acknowledges the Fine. 1818 Cruisr 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 84 If after the concord is acknowledged in 
Court, one of the cognizors dies, still the cognizee may pro- 
ceed with this fine, against the surviving cognizor. 

Cognoisant: see CoGnizanT. 

|| Cognomen (kpgnowmen). [L. cogudmen, f. 
co- together + (g)udmeen name; cf. co-gnd-scere to 
learn, know.] 

1. In Latin use: (2) The third name, family name, 
or surname of a Roman citizen, as Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, Caius Julius Cvsaz; (6) an additional name 
or epithet bestowed on individuals, as Africanus, 
Cunctator (in later Latin ealled agnuomen). 

1879 lI. Piuttirs Notes upon Coins 10 Saserna was the 
cognomen of a noble family which deduced its descent from 
King Tullus Hostilius. 

Hence, in English use: 

2. A distinguishing name or epithet given to a 
person or assumed by himself; a nickname. 

1811 L, Hawkins Ctess & Gertr. 1.96 Though called by 
whatever epithets or cognomens imply old age. 1824 Miss 
Miteorp Village Ser.1. (1863) tor Her father, Jack Bint.. 
was commonly known by the cognomen of London Jack. 
1855 Prescott PAilip 7/7, Iu. vi. 213 The cognomen by 
which Philip is recognized is ‘the Prudent’. 

3. An (English) surname. 

B09 W, Irvine Axickerd, (1861) 157 The name of Alex- 
ander... coupled with the gentle cognomen of Partridge. 
1867 Miss Brappon &. Godwin II. iii. 39 The Queen of 
Beauty was distinguished by the very commonplace cog- 
nomen of Watson. ‘ : 

4, loosely. Name, appellation. [So, in Latin, very 
commonly used by Vergil and other poets, for a 
naine given to a country, river, etc.] 

1852 HawrHorne Bélithedale Rom. iv, 1 repeated the 
name [Priscilla] to myself three or four times .. this quaint 
and prim cognomen .. amalgamated itself with my idea of 
the girl. 1857 Woop Com. Objects Sea Shore 4 The Com- 
mon Shag, a bird of a monosyllabic English cognomen. 
1892 Fenkinson's Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 189 A lane, bear- 
ing the euphonious cognomen of Spooney Green. 

Cogno'men, v. rare. [f. the sb.] trans, To 
give a cognomen to, to nickname. 

1832 J. Wirson in Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 729 A crazy 
coxcomb, who. .has been cognomen’d. .the Glasgow Gander. 
1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIII. 78 Churchill, cognomened the 
* clerical bruiser *wasa disgrace to the church, ‘ 

Cognominal (kegng'minal), a. and sé [in 
sense I, f. L. cogndmin-ts having the same name; 
in 2, f. cogndmin-, stem of CogNOMEN : see -AL.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the same name or cognomen, like- 
named. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cognominal, that hath one and 
the same name or sirname. 1766 Enticx London IV. 128 
Distinguished from other cognominal dedications, by the 
name of St. Fames’s chapel..on the wall. 1831 Peacock 


Crotchet Castieix, Theimmortal nose. .which is still resplen- 
dent over the portals of its cognominal college [Brasenose], 
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2. Of or pertaining to a cognomen or surname. 

1659 Pearson Crecd (1741) 194 The second [name] Pilatus 
as a cognominal addition distinguishing from the rest 
descending from the same family. 1855 W. H. Mitt Ap. 
plic. Panth, Princ, 1861) 171 A cognominal epithet. .of the 
elder son. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Fast? 1. 647 No 
Roman house had grade cognominal Above the Fabii; 
titled above all As ‘Maxima’. : 

+ B. sé. One who or that which has the samc 
name as another; a namesake. Oés. rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psevd. Ep. ut. xxiv. 170 The Dog 
{and] his cognominall or name-sake in the heavens. 

Cognominally, av. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] By 

way of cognomen, in regard to the cognomen. 
, 1825 New Monthly Mag. X11. 291 Cognominally I am 
impoverished, degraded..Were it a fair name, I could sub- 
mit; but this [Higginbotham] is a nickname, a byword, a 
reproach. ' 

+ Cogno‘minate, ¢. Obs. rare. [ad. L.cogid- 
minal-us, pa. pple. of cogndmindre to surname.] 
Formed as, or of the nature of, a cognomen or 
descriptive appellation. 

1610 W. Forxincuam 4 rt of Survey i. i. 65 Vocal! Pro- 
priety denotates the Properties of particulars hy due Ap- 
pellation, which is either Nominate or Cognominate .. The 
Second deduces deriuation from lorme, Site, Climate, 
Season, Person ..as Harpe-Close, Mountacute .. Bel-Acre. 
1632 Latucow 7eav. u. 68 It was anciently cognominate 
Agalia from Agalius the first King. 

Cognominate (kygng-mineit), vw. [f LL. cag- 
ndnindf- (see prec.) +-ATE3.]  frans. a. To give 
a eognomen or surname to; to nickname, b. 
Joosely. To name, style, call, 

1609 Sfan in Afoone\1849!7 He cognominated him Opinion. 
1632 Litiicow 7raz. 1x. 384 It is now called Sicilia .. By 
Diodorus Siculus, it was cognominated the Paragon of Hes. 
1849 De Quincey HAs. LV. 327 Under this emment man, 
whom in Greek I cognominated Cyclops diphrélates. 

Cognomination (kpgnpming fon. [ad. L. 
cognomindtion-cm, n. of action (cited only in sense 
2) f. cognémindre : see prec. and -ATION.] 

1. The action of cognominating or naming. 

1623 Cockeram, Cognomnation, a naming. 1649 Butwer 
Pathomyot. Pref 3 A_generall Survey and Cognomination 
of the Muscles of the Body. 

2. concer. =Cocnomen. [so L.] 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Zp. v. vill. 246 Pompey had 
deserved the name of Great; Alexander of the same cog- 
nomination was Generalissimo of Greece. 1843 Borrow 
Bible in Sp xiv. (1872) 86 It is one of the private cognomin- 
ations of “The Smiths’. 5 

+3. Affinity of terms applied. Ods. rave—'. 

@ 1679 Hosnes Réet. ni. xxiv. (1840) 478 Another place 
may be from cognomination, or affinity of words. 

Cognomiinity (kpegnomitniti). rare. [f. L. 
cognomin- see next)+-ITY.) ‘The circumstance 
of having the same name,’ 

1846 Worcester cites Gentl. Mag. 

Cogno'minize, v. rare. [f. L. cognimin-, 
stem of CoGNOMEN + -1ZE,] = COGNOMINATE. 

1849 Miss Muiocn Og#dzies ii. (1875) 204 Mr. P. hacl 
an amusing system of cognominising those about him by 
some ingenious transposition of their various patronymics. 

Cognominous kpgng'minos), a. [fas prec. + 
-ovs.] Of the same name; =CoGNOMINAL 1. 

1857 Sat, Rev. II. 329/1 To the west, again, of this 
peninsula [Michigan] is its cognominous lake. 

Cognosce (kpgng’s , v. Chiefly Se. Law. [ad. 
L. cognése-&re to become thoroughly acquainted 
with, investigate, get to know, f. co- togetber, 
altogether + (g° #ascére inchoative of obsolete *g70d- 
(whence (gnd-v7, (guol-um’, corresp. to Gr. 
yr-vac toknow. See Notiox, Gyostic, Kyow.] 

1. intr. To make inquiry or investigation, esf. 
in order to a legal decision ; to take cognizance of 
a cause, an offence, etc. ? Oés. 

21583 Six J. Barrour Practichs (1754) 18 The Schiref is 
na juge competent to cognosce or decyde upoun the non- 
entres or ward of landis. 1609 Skene Reg. Alas. 39 It per- 
teins not to my court, to cognosce vpon bastardrie. 1640 
Canterb. Self-Convic. Pret, So many of our neighbour 
nations, as have beene desirous to cognosce of our affaires. 
1752 J. Loutnian Form of Process (ed. 2) 27 Fromall further 
. Judging or cognoscing therein. 

2. traus. To take judicial cognizance of (a 


matter) ; to investigate, examine, try. 

1607 T’. Rocrrs 39 Art. (1621) 206 xofe, A matter and 
cause spiritual, and always cognosced and judged by the 
church..say certain Scottish ministers. @ 1670 SPALDING 
Hist. Troubles Scott. (1792) 1. 256 (Jam.) The general re- 
solved in person to cognosce the entry into Newcastle. 
1746-7 Act 20 Geo. IT, ¢. 43 § 34, The judge. .shall. proceed 
to cognosce, hear, and determine an such appeal. 1884 
Brit. §& For. Evang. Rev. Apr 263 error cognosced and 
determined by the judicatories of the Church. 

+8. To adjudicate, deeide authoritatively upon ; 


to assign judicially. Ods. 

1634 in Forbes of Caliendar 2 (Jam.) To cognos and 
designe be deuision to ilk persone thair part off the for- 
namit outfeald arable land. . The saids lands being cognossit, 
meathit, mairchit, and acceptit be the said nobill Lord. 

4. Judicially to examine and pronounce (a per- 
son) to be of a certain status; es. (ellipt.) to 
pronounce to be an idiot or lunatic. 

a@ 1670 Sratpine Hist. Troubles Scott. (1792) 11. gt (Jam.) 
To meet, sit, and cognosce Mr. Andrew Logie. .for unsound 
doctrine. 1773 Erskine /#stit, 140 (Jam.) The son ought 
to be declared or cognosced an idiot by the sentence ofa 
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COGNOSCENCE. 


judge. a1805 A. Cartyte Axtobiog. 534 He had been 
cognosced at Edinburgh, and deprived of the management 
of his estate. 1818 G. Cuatmers Life Mary Q. Scots I. 
278 (Jam.) George Daagiseis elder brother was cognosced 
nearest agnate. 1818 Scott ffrt. Afidt. v, ‘If he gangs 
daft, we'll hae him cognosced.’ 1868 Act 31 § 32 Vict. c. 
100 § 103 To inquire whether the person sought to be 
cognosced is insane. 

5. = CoGnize. 

1874 Carrenter Mental Phys. u. xi. § 382 Before the In- 
telligence is sufficiently developed to cognosce the idea 
which mentally represents it. 

Cognoscence (kpgnp’séns). Now rare. Also 
6 (Sc.) cognossance, 7 -oscance, ff. L. type 
*cognéscentia, f. cogndsc-ére to know (see -ENCE) ; 
perh., in Sc., originally, ad. F. cognotssance.) 

+1. Blazonry; heraldic cognizance. 

a14ss Hortann //oulate xxxiii, Quhilk [bearing] cassyn 
be cagnorcenee quarterly was. a 1649 Drummonp //¢s¢, 
Jas. V, 350 Jam.) This coffin was adorned with the arms 
of the kingdom, cognoscances and a crown, 

2. Knowledge ; =CoGNIZANCE I, 2. 

1536 Bectenoen Cron. Scotl. (1821) I. 73 Thou may have 
cognossance..that this opinioun is vane. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul Ded. 4 Nor .. esteem me the lesse dutyfull, 
that without your cognoscence I become thus thankfull. 
1673 O. Warker Education 74 The Inclinations follow the 
cognoscence of the Soul. 1849 Yaél'’s Mag. XVI. 2461 
Facts within our cognoscence. 

+3. Law. = CoGNIZance 3. Obs. rare. 

1611 Spero Theat. Gt. Brit. xxix. (1614) 57/1 This court 
had cognoscence of causes ecclesiasticall. 

Cognoscent (kegnp'sént), a. rare. fad. L. 
cognoscent-em, pr. pple. of cogndscére to know.) 

. Knowing ; cognitive. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot. 1. § 6. 28 The Muscles .. are not 
endued with any Cognoscent powers. 1835 WWeru Monthly 
Aflag. XII. 142 A cognoscent air of legal gravity. 

2. Cognizant ; acquainted. 

1830 #raser’s Mag. 1. 687 If I were not before cognoscent 
ofits existence. 1847 Tarts Afag. XIV. 574 The subject 
is not one with which we are personally cognoscent. 

|| Cognoscente kon%ofente). Vl. -ti (-t2). 
[ltal. cognoscente, Latinized form of conoscente 
knowing man, connoisseur :—L. cogudscent-em, pr. 
pple. of cogndseére to know, etc. : see CoGNosce.} 
One who knows a subject thoroughly; a connois- 
seur: chicfly in reference to the fine arts. 

1998 PAL Surv. S. frel. 450 The cognoscenti.. allow 
that Ireland is a school of music. 1795 Mason Ch. Mus. 

7 (1...) A person of the most refined musical taste, an abso- 
(ee cognoscente, 1862 THorxsery FS arver 11.325 (Yurner) 
neglected by the rich cognoscenti of the day. 

Cognoscibility (kegngsibiliti. [f- next + 
-Ity.)  Cognoscible quality ; knowableness. 

1656 (J. Serseant] tr. 7, [Artes Pertpatet, dust. 277 
They have no entity nor cognoscihility. 1677 Gack Crt, 
Gentiles U1. wv. 294 God, as he is of infinite Essence, so also 
of infinite Cognoscibilitie and Truth. 185 Mite £.xar, 
flamilton's Philos. 24 Our author's doctrine of the direct 
cognoscibility of the Primary Qualities. 

Cognoscible (kpgny'sib’). a. [fi L. type 
*cognoscibrl-ts knowable, f. cogndse-ére: see -BLE.} 

1. Capable of being known; knowable, ascer- 
tainable; recognizable. 

1648 H. G. tr. Balzac’s Prince 176 There remaines nothing 
..cognoscible in Germany, but the Sea and the Moun. 
taines. @1691 T. Bartow Nem. (1693) 546 God is naturally 
cognoscible. 1818 Jas. Miu. Arif. fndia U1. v. iii, 388 
Definite, cognoscible circumstances, 1825 Bentuam Nation, 
Keward 220 4 determinate system of cognoscible laws. 

b. as sé, That which can be known. 

1683 Tryon Iiay to Health 117 The Cognoscible, and 
the knowledge thereof. 1845 O. Browxson Wks. VI. 5 
Splat al cognoscibles, or the immaterial realities capable 
of being known. 

+ 2. Law. =CoGnizaBLE 2. Obs. 

1644 Laup Diary, ete. I. 333 (T.) In the high-commission 
we medled with no cause not cognoscible there. Act 
6 Anne c. 11 Art. xix, No causes in Scotland [shall] be cog- 
noscible by the courts .. in Westminster Hall. 1936 Carte 
Ormonde 11. 210 Rules of plantation being only cognoscible 
at the Council-board, 

Cognoscitive (kpgn'sitiv), a2. A non-ety- 
mological formation for CoGNITIVE; used some- 
times, more especially, with an inchoative sense : 
apprehensive, 

o Be. Reyvnotps Passions xxxiii. 404 All bodily cog- 
noscitive faculties, 1688 CunwortH /mmut. Mor. (1731) 
134 The Soul having an Innate Cognoscitive Power. 1830 

lackw, Mag. XXVIII. 880 A wise man, cognoscitive and 
sensitive of the blessings of this life. 1871W.G. Warp #'ss. 
(2884) I. 28 It would be ‘contrary to all anal "if man’s 
cognoscitive faculties did not.. receive. .‘development and 
education’. 

Hence Cogno:scitively adv, 

1647 H. More Song of Sout 162/1 We must not seck after 
that absolute or first good cognoscitively or imperfectly. 

+ Cognotize, v. Obs. rare—'. [A non-ety- 
mological formation f. L. cogndse-dre, cogntt-um.] 
To denote by a cognizance 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury i. 241 By that pame some 
Houses are cognotized, and known by such Signs in the 
City of London. 

|| Cognovit (kegndvit). Law. [in full, cog- 
novit actionem (Lat.) ‘he has acknowledged the 
action’.) An acknowledgement by a dcfendant 
that the plaintiff’s cause is just ; in which case the 
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defendant, to save expense, suffers judgement to 
be entered against him without trial. 

os Jacos Law Dict. s.v. 1823 New Bfonthly Mag. 
IX. 443/2 The poor tailor .. has lost his time, bis cognovit, 
and his character. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xlvi, You gave 
them a cognovit for the amount of your costs after the 
trial. 1869 Act 32 4 33 Vict. c. 62 § 26 Where in an action 
a warrant of atlorney to confess judgment or a cognovit 
actionem is given. vas 

Co-go'vernor., [sce Co- 3 b.] A joiut governor, 

1678 Cupwortn /nted?. Syst. 246 The inferiour and minor 
gods.. are called. .the co-governours and co-reigners wilh 
the Supreme God. 

So Co-go-vernment. 

1834 Catnoun Wes. II. 384 Reducing them from that in- 
dependent and distinct existence, as co-governments .. to 
mere subordinate and dependent bodies. 

Co-gracious, -guarantor: see Co-. 

Cogredient (kogridiént), a. Afath. [f. Co- 
+ -gredient, as in 1. con-gredientem, {. grad? to 
step.} /?r. Proceeding step by step with each other, 
keeping step together; said of two or more sets 
of variables which undergo identical or parallel 
linear transformations. 

1881 Burnsioe & Panton Theory Equations (1886) 357 
When x, ¥ and 2’, »’ Rre transformed similarly, as in the 
present Proposition, they are said to be cogredient variables. 


Co-gua‘rdian. [Co- 3 ¢.] Joint guardian, 
guardian in conjunction wtk. llence Co- 
guardianship. 


1643 Payxne Sov. Power Parl. App. 193 As the fact .. is 
imputed to the Co-gardians. 1875 Poste Gains 111. comin. 
ted. 2) 397, Co-guardianship, when one of the co-guardians 
has injured the ward from fay ae ; 

Cogue, cog (kéuy, Sc. kog, kd). Chiefly Sc. 
Forms: 6 Sc. coig, 7- cogue, 8- cog. ‘Kelly 
writes coag: this, or cogve, most nearly approaches 
to the sound’ (Jamieson). [Origin uncertain : sce 
various conjectures in Jacieen 

1. (Sc.) A wooden vessel made with staves and 
hoops, used in milking cows or ewes, and for other 
purposes. 

The cogue or cogte now or recently used in the south of 
Scotland is 12 inches deep, 18 inches in diameter at the 
boitom, narrowing to 15 at the top, with three polished 
iron hoops, and one of the staves continued as an upright 
handle. 

a 1568 Bannatyne Poems 156 | Jam.) Ane coig, ane caird 
wantand ane nail. 1895 Duncan App. Etymol. (B.D. S.), 
Mulctra, a milk-cog. 1 Ross /felenore 136 (Jam. Gin 
ye, fan the cow flings, the cog cast awa’. 197.. Sc. Song, 
Canld Katl in Aberdeen Chorus, I wadna gie my three: 
gir'd cog For a’ the queane in Bogie. 1816 Scorr Old 
Mort. Introd., Bickers, bowls, spoons, cogues and trenchers, 
formed of wood. 18a1 Blache. ae TX. 318 And kilted 
maiden came her cog to fill. 1854 H. Matter Sch. § Schon. 
(1858 269 A cog of milk occupied a small shelf. 


2. A small drinking-vessel or cup, of wood; _ 


also +a cogueful, a ‘dram’. 

1690 Mars. Beus MWVidow Ranter.i, Come, Jack, I'll give 
thee a cogue of brandy for old acquaintance. 1719 D’Urrry 
Pills V1. 351 To relish a poe of good Ale. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t, Muse. (1993! I. 29 Come fill us a cogue of swats. 
1848 Scott F. M. Perth xxviii, Hooped cogues or cups, 
out of which the guests quaffed their liquor, as also the 
broth or juice of the meat. 1887 Avent. Gloss., Cogue,a 
dram of brandy. 

3. (Sc.) A dry measure. 

2 Be. Forses J7/. (1886) 205 Carrying a Stocking full 
of Buckies and a wooden Dish or Cog as a measure, 1814 
oe of fnveramsay 1 (Jam.) A cog of sheeling is 
one fourth of a peck. 

llence Cogue, cog v., frans. to put into a cogue; 
t+ intr. to drink drams; Cogueful, cogful, as 
much as a cogue will hold. 

1930-6 Baitey Cogue, to drink Brandy. 1775 Asu Cogne, 
to drink Brandy, to drink drams. 1797 Ramsay Se Prot, 
(1776) 87 (Jam.) Ve watna what wife's ladle may cogue your 
kail, at 8 in Se. Presbyt, Elog. (1719) 135 Give him 
a Cogful of Brose to his Laity. 1814 Proof af Mill of 
dnveramsay 2 (Jam.) A cogful of meal. 1822 Scott /"‘rate 
vy, A cogfu’ of warm parriich. 

+ Co'gware. (és. A coarse kind of cloth, 
apparently resembling frieze, made of the most 
inferior wool. 

1389 Act 13 Rich. T/, c.10 § 1 Cerlaines draps en diverses 
Countees Dengleterre appellez Cogware & Kendale cloth... 
des queux draps granl partie est fait de la plus pire leyn de 
tont Ie roialme, 1483 Act 1 Asch. 4/7, c. 8 § 18 Cloths 
called Vesses, Cogware, or Worsteds. 

Cog-wheel. (see Coc si.4}] A wheel with 
cogs, used to transmit motion; more generally, a 
toothed wheel which engages with another similar 


wheel, or with a toothcd bar or rack; a gear-wheel. 

1416-39 in Rogers Agric. & Prices III. 547; tbid. 551. 
1450 Joc. in Wr.-Wilcker 610/27 Sceriabalinm,a cogwhele. 
3523 Fitzuers. Sxrz. xl, The cogze whele ina corne mylne 
is a great helper. 1660 W. D Acres Water Drawing 38 
Moved with cogg wheels and trundles. 1846 Jovcr Sez. 
Diat, u. 197 These racks are moved up and down by means 
of a little cog-wheel. 1879 Casself's Techn. Educ. 1. 20/2 
A cog-wheel, a name generally understood to mean a wheel 
in which the teeth are made of wood and mortised sepa- 
rately into an iron rim. 

Jig. 1837 Marrvat Dog-fiend ix, The cog-wheels of life 
have need of much oiling. 

Hence Cog-wheelery, cog-wheel gearing. 

1884 A. A, Putnam to Years Police Fudge xxiii. 202 
Society runs itself without the machinery and cog-wheelery 
of codes and constables, 
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COHABITER. 


Cog-wood. [f. Coc s5.2] Avalnable timber-tree 
of Jamaica, Laurus (or Ceanothus) Chloroxylon. 

3728 Stoaxe Voy. Yamaica II. 85. 1756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 187 The Green-heart or Cogwood tree... The wood 
is very tough and hard, and observed toanswer better than 
any other sort for the coggs used in the rolls of a sugar 
mill, 1814 Lunan Hori. Peinaic. I, 228. 

Cohabit ikohebit), v. [a. F. cohadster, ad. 
late L. cohaditare to dwell together, f. co- together 
+ habttare to dwell ; see Habit.] 

1. intr. To dwell or live together (with). arch, 

1601 F. Gopwin Bfs. Fwy . 201 A certaine number of 
schollers 10 cohabite with the nons. 1667 Soutu Sera. 
Ps, Ixxxvii, 2 They were not able to cohabit with that 
Holy Thing [the Ark], 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil i. xi 
(1840) 174 The wise and righteous generation that we co- 
habit with and among. 1809 Kenoace raz. I. vii. 63 All 
that..do cohabit within this jurisdiction, 

b. fg. of things. 

1653 Watton Angler i. 33, I do easily believe that peace, 
and patience, and a calm content did cohabitin the cheerful 
heart of Sir Henry Wotton. 1682 WHELER Journ. Greece 
1, 40 In Water the contrary Qualities of Gravity and Levity 
cohabit together. 1759 B. Martin Nav. Hist. é.ng. I. 214 
As if rural Sweetness, and external Elegance and Neatness 
cohabited there. 

2. To live together as husband and wife: often 
said distinctively of persons not legally married. 

1530 More in Fisher's Wks. 11. 51 He should .. make it 
a matier of great conscience to cohabit with her, being not 
his lawfull wife. 1660 R. Coxe Power § ik The 
Church. .may compel the husband to allow his wife alimony, 
if without sufficient cause he shall refuse to cohabit with 
her. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 149 P 4 Ordinary Marriages, 
or ratber Bargains to cohabit. cid J. Poweut Devises I. 

45 In case he should bave any child or children by M. A. 
e (a woman with whom he cohabited). 

+3. ¢rans. To inhabit together. Oés. 

1gaa Journey through Eng. 1.123 It is plain we are not 
pes in Heaven here..a Place cohabited by Innocence and 

uilt, by Folly and Fraud from the Beginning. 

Cohabitancy (kehzbitansi). rare. [fi next: 
see -ANCY.} The state or fact of being a cohabitant. 

1863 THoreav Excursions, On Walking 209, 1 become 
again aware of their cohabitancy. If it were not for such 
families as this, I think I should move out of Concord. 


Cohabitant (kohz:bitant). [a. OF. cohabztant, 
ad. L. cohabitant-em, pr. pple. of cohabstare to 
Couasit, Cf. Hapitast.] One who dwells to- 


gether with another or others. 

1576 Wootton Chr. Manuat Lvjb (T.\, Covetousness 
transferreth her poison into cohabitants. 1614 Raveicu 
Hist, World uw. 546 No small nuinber of the Danes became 

aceable cohabitants with the Saxons in England. 1666 
EveLYN Jéem. (1857) III. 177 My old friend and fellow. 
traveller (cohabitant and contemporary at Rome). 1831 
Howitt Seasons 38 Swallows, Martins and Swifts. .become 
cohabitants of our houses, 


+ Coha‘bitate, v. Ofs. rare. [f. late L. co- 
habitat. ppl. stem of cohabitdre.) =Conasir 1. 


@ 1633 T. Avams Pract. Wks. (1861) II. ee Shall the 
graces of God cohabitate with the vices of Satan 


Cohabitation (kohxbita-fan). [a. F. cohadit- 
ation, ad, late 1.. cohabitatién-em a dwelling to- 
gether, f. cohabttdre to ConaBit.] 

1. Dwelling or living together; community of 
life. arch. (or distinguished from 2 by use of 


hyphen and secondary stress on ¢o-). 

01480 Mirour Saluacioun 944 The womman Sunamyte 
dredde the cohabilacionne of Elye. 1555 CoverDaAce (fitfe), 
Treatise of the cohabitation of the Faithful with the Un- 
faithful. 1645 Micton Tefrach. (1851! 163 He is not bid to 
leave the dear cohabitation of his father, mother, brothers 
and sisters, 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended ii, 210 
Oannes taught the Chaldzans.. Cohabitation in Cities. 
1856 OtmsteD Slave States 37, 1 am struck with the close 
co-habitation and association of black and white. 

b. transf, and fig. 

tsst Cranmer Answ. i Gardiner 35) (T.) Nestorius 

raunted two natures in Christ, yet. .by cohabitation or in- 
Extication, so that he made but one Christ. 1656 Janes 
Fuiln, Christ 164 The cohabitation of the Godhead with 
the manhood, in the person of Christ, 188a Vixes Sachs’ 
Bot. 329 The Alga which ts the host of the Fungus be- 
cone] modified in consequence of the cohabitation, 

+c. Clustering as a community, és. 

1662 Perry 7axcs 28 While ever there are people in 
England, the greatest cohabitation of them will be about 
the place which is now London. a 

2. Living together as husband and wife (often 
with the implication of not being mariied: see 
ConaBit 2, 2). 

1548 Act 2 § 3 Edw. V1, c. 23 § 2 Sentence for Matrimony, 
commanding Solemnization, Capbdation, Consummation, 
and Tractation. sg Star Chamb. Cases (Camden: 54 
After this was the cohabitation continued and the children 
borne as before mentioned. 1690 Lutrrarie Brief Kel. 
(1857) I. 54 For. .holding correspondence and cohabitation 
with one not his wife. 1751 Cuampers Cycl., Co-habrtation, 
implies a concubinage, or a copulaticn, or carnal knowledge, 
between two persons. A ma Eeet. Hist 11845) 1. 
xxx1, 422 The cohabitation of slaves was not called by the 
name of marria: 1824 Corenpce Aids Refi. 28 A large 
number of legal cohabitations have little claim to the name 
of Christian marriages. 

+b. Sexual interconrse. Oés. 

1879 Fenton Guicciard. 1. 11 $99) 38 The death of Galeas 

happened by immoderate cohabitacion. 


Coha‘biter. rare. = CoHABITANT. 


1628 Hosses TAucyd. 1v. 64 Neighbours and cohabiters of 
the same region, 


COHEIR, 


Cohere, Coheretour, Cohesion, obs. ff. 
CoHERE, COHERITOR, COHESION. 

Co-harmonious (ly, -harmonize, -hearted- 
ness: sce Co-. 

Cohart(e, obs. form of Coarcr. 

Coheir (koé-1). [f. Co- 3c + Heir; ef. L. 
cohérés, OF. cohoir (Godefroy).] One who partici- 
pates in an inheritance; a joint heir. 

3537 (see c]. 1570 Levins Jfantf. 203/1 A colieyre, cohzres. 
5 HoLtanp Sweton. 127 Tiberius .. had adioyned co- 
heire unto him another of ie Nephews under age. 1741 
Mippteton Cicero II. x1. 509 Coheir in part of his Uncle's 
estate. 1818 Cruise Digest ted. 2) III. 214 The petitioner 
was one of the coheirs of John Lord Botetourt. r86x 
Maine Anc. Law vi. 181 A group of persons, considered 
in law as a single unit, might succeed as co-heirs to the 
Inheritance. 

b. said of 2 woman : a CoHEIRESS. 

1586 Ferne Lactes Nobilitie 68 His wife—being the cousen 
and one of the coheyres to William Romary. 16r1 Suaxs. 
Wint. T. u.i.148, 1 haue three daughters .. they are co- 
heyres. ¢xgxo Ceuta Fiennes Diary (1888) 57 A Coe heir. 
1866 Sir B. Burke Dormant & Ext. Peerages 293/1 Alice, 
one of the daughters and co-heirs of Hugh de Bolebec. 

ce. fig. (Frequently as a translation of ovyxan- 
povopot in Romans viii. 17.) 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 700/1 Heires of god, 
coheires of Christ. 1650 Jer. ‘Vavtor //oly Living (J.), 
All coheirs in the inheritance of Jesus. 

Tlence Cohei-rship. 

1608 Hizxon Defence ut. 3 The Princely and glorious 
coheirship purchased for them by Christ. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) III. 210 It falls into abeyance .. during the 
continuance of the coheirship. 1866 Pad? Aladd G. 21 Feb. 
fe The abeyance of an ancient barony was terminated in 
‘avour of a gentleman in whom ‘one-fourth of a third of the 
coheirship’ of it vested. 

Coheiress (ko,érés). [see prec. and HzIREss.} 
A woman who shares an inheritance with others ; 
a joint-heiress. 

¢ 1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 23 (1810) 32 Nicholas .. left 
the daughter of John his co-heiress. 1771 Gotpsm. ‘fist. 
Lng. II. 17 One of the co-heiresses of the Crown. 1875 
Sruses Const. Hist. U1. xvi. 345 The husband of the eldest 
co-heiress of Gloucester. F 

Co-he‘lper. [Co- 3 b.] Joint helper, coadjutor. 
Hence Co-he'lpership. 

1549 Latimer 5¢h Serm. bef. Edw, VI (Arb.) 135 ‘Twoo 
coadiutours, two cohelpers. “1380 Nortu /’/utarch (1676) 
837 Dion.. had no co-helper..as Brutus had of Cassius. 
1887 F. Rosinson New Religio Med. 85 To man is ac- 
credited a co-helpership with Christ. 

Co herald: see Co- 3 b. 

Coherce, -cion, etc., obs. ff. Counce, CoERCION. 

Cohere (kohi-s), v. Also 7-8 cohere. [ad. 
L, cohxr-ére to cleave together, f. co- together + 
hxrére to stick, cleave.] 

1. intr. To cleave or stick together ; esf. said of 
the constituent parts of a material substance. 

1616 Buttoxar, Cokere, to cleaue, sticke or hang together. 
1665 GLANVILL See Sef. vii. 35 Particles of matter, which 
by reason of their figures, will not cohazre or lye together, 
but in such an order. 1742 H. Baker Aficrosc. u. vii. 106 
When the Globules of the Blood cohere in Massestoo large. 
1839 G. Birv Nat. Phils. 14 Two freshly-cut surfaces of 
caoutchouc will, on being pressed together, cobere so tightly 
that it is scarcely possible to separate them. 1879 RutLey 
Study Rocks ii, x The grains simply cohere without any 
perceptible cement. 

b. Said of the substance, mass, or body whose 
parts so stick together. 

1725 Brapiev Fan, Dict. s.v. Sickness, When the Cloud 
«. Coheres in a body without parting. 1864 KincLake 
Crimea 11, 418 The hard mass became fluid. It still co- 
hered. 

ce. spec. in Bot.: see COHESION and CoHERING, 

1796 De Serra in PAtl. Trans. LXXXVI. 501 In this 
case, gems never cohere, the abortive one falls. 

2. transf. of non-material things, societies, ete. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 1340 That natures par- 
manent and divine, should cohere unto themselves insepar- 
ably. 175: JoHNson Rambler No. 160 P 5 There are 
others [natures] which immediately cohere whenever they 
come into the reach of mutual attraction. 1855 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1. u, ii. x80 Feelings of different 
orders cohere with one another less strongly than do feel- 
ings of the same order. 1865 Lecky Nation, IL. iv. 71 A 
complete dissolution of the moral principles by which 
society coheres. . Z 

3. Of persons: To stick together; to unite or re- 
main united in action. 

165: Hosses Leviath. ut. xiii. 316 No one man so much 
as cohering to another. 1670 Corton Esferuon 1. vu. 308 
By cohering with other persons of condition. 1871 DARWIN 
Desc, Man |. v. 162 Selfish and contentious people will not 
cohere. 

4. To be congruons in substance, tenor, or general 
effect ; to be consistent. 

.,1598 Yone Diana 248 That one [assertion] cohereth but 
ill with the other, a 1619 Fornersy A theom. 1. xiii. (1622) 
137 They deny him to haue any knowledge in him, whom 
yet they acknowledge to bee the most High Things, that 
cannot cohere. 1679 SHapwELL True Widow 11. Wks. 1720 
IIT. 149 That trimming .. does not cohere with your com- 
plexion at all. 1856 Mrs. Browninc dur. Leigh u. 1219 
To draw my uses to cohere with needs. 1862 TRENcit 
Mirac, xxxii. 448 Nothing .. cohered more intimately with 
the purpose of his Gospel. 

+b. To combine congruously, agree. Ods. 

1601 Suaks, Twel. N. v. %. 259 Till each circumstance, Of 

place, time, fortune, do co-here and iumpe That | am Viola. 
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1603 -- Jleas. for M, 1. i. 1x Had time coheard with Place, 
or place with wishing. 1634 Sir ‘T. Hersert /'rav. 190 
Though this Nation disagree in sundry fantasies, yet co- 
here they in this one. 

e. ‘To be well connected; to follow regularly 
in the order of disconrse’ (J.). 

19795 Burke Thoughts on Scarcity Pref. (T.), They have 
been inserted, where they best seemed to Cohere. 

d. To be coherent, to ‘hang together’ as a 
composition. ? Ods. 

1828 CarLyLe Afisc. (1857) I. 214 The piece does not pro- 
perly cohere. 

+5. To be associated, to remain with. Obs. 

1634 Sin T. Herwert Prez. 23 The Ie was then governed 
by a Queene, but the rule coheres at other times with 
Kings. 

+6. passive. To be united. Obs. rare. 

1606 Forp Honor Tri. (1843! 29 In a perfect lover .. all 
these three are judicially cohered. 

Coherence (kehi*réns). Also 6-7 coherence. 
[a. F. cohdrence (16th c. in Littré), ad. L. coha- 
réntia, n. of state £. cohwréut-em COREREDT.] 

1. Wt. The action or fact of cleaving or sticking 


together ; cohesion. 

1613 R.C. Yadle Alpn. (ed. 3!, Coherence, ioyning, and 
vniting together. 1678 Hosnes Nae. Philos. ix. 108 For 
then not only the points of Contact will be many (which 
make the coherence stronger). 31796 De Serra in //0. 
Trans, UXX XVI. 501 The coherence of two living em- 
bryos ..may form monsters. 1874 BouTetn Alroes gy ol rut. 
i. 6 In order to obtain for the two parts of their weapons a 
solid coherence. ‘ ; 

b. concr. Anything that coheres ; a cohering ob- 
ject; an adjunct. 

1668 Cutrerrer & Coe Barthol, Anat. im, ii. 132 [He] 
accounts them to be Coherences of the Duplicated Brain. 

2. dransf. and fig. of association other than 


material. 

crs8o Trag. Rich. 7, um. (1870) 49 Woodstock. But this 
most fashionable chayne that li{n]Jckes as it were the tooe 
and knee together? Cozrtier. Ina most kynd coherence. 
1598 Florio Collegansa, Collegamento, afhnitie, alliance, 
coherence. r610 Hearey St. dug. Citic of God 398 The 
coherence of the body and the soule to the making of a full 
man. 31692 Drypen Sé. Eurcinont's Ess. 226 By a secret 
relation, and I know not what cohz:rence which still remains 
between their souls and others. 1795 Burke Let. JV. Eliot 
Wks, 1842 H. 245 ‘hey have not enough of coherence 
among themselves, nor of estimation with the publick. 1856 
Froupe Hist. Eng. 11858 I. i. 18 There is something truly 
noble in the coherence of society upon principles of fidelity. 

3. Logical connexion or relation; congruity, 
consistency. 

1588 Fraunce Lawters Log. 1. ii. 4b, Where there is a 
greater coherence and affinitie betweene the argument and 
the thing argued. «x600 Hooker (J.), Why between ser- 
mons and faith should there be ordinarily that coherence, 
which causes have with their usual effects? 1636 Hratey 
Epictetus’ Man. 53 To bee now a Philosopher, now a Pub. 
lican. -here is no coherence in these things. 1778 Br. Lowrn 
fsatak Notes 189 The destruction of Ephraim bas no coher- 
ence with the grandeur of Syria. 

+b. Agreement. Ods. 

1g97 T. J. Sernt. Panles Crosse 3 Wee may perceive a 
sweet coherence betwixt the one and the other. 1597 SHaks. 
2 Hen. IV, v.i. 73 It is a wonderfull thing to see the sem- 
blable Coherence of his mens spirits, and his. 1680 Morpex 
Geog. Rect. (1685) 425, I have two Lunar observations and 
tbe co-herence of the Sea chart with them to strengthen my 
assertion, i 

4. ‘Consistency in reasoning, or relating, so that 
one part of the discourse does not destroy or con- 
tradict the rest’ (J.) ; harmonious connexion of the 
several parts, so that the whole ‘ hangs together *. 

a1623 W. Pemste Exf, Zachary (1629) 160 The division 
of the Chapters here make the cohazrence somewhat diffi- 
cult. 1672 Marvett Kesh. Transp. 1. 184 If there be any 
Coherence left in your Scull, you cannot but perceive, etc. 
rgrx Suarress. Charac. (1737) IIL. 24 He.. says every- 
where great and noble Things..with infinite Wit, but with 
little or no Coherence. 1850 R. Witperrorce Holy Baftisnt 
178 This want of coherence and completeness in his system 
has opened a door to Socinianism. 1856 Sir B. Bropir 
Psychol. Ing.1.i.21 There is sometimes so much coherence 
in them [dreams], that they are very like realities. 


+5. coucr. Context ; the immediately connected 


parts of a discourse. Ods. 

1s8r E. Campion in Confer. m1. (1584) ¥ ij, When the co- 
herence of the place yeeldeth it, then we say it must signifie 
the substance. 1659 Futter APPZ. Jay. Lrnoc. (1840) 291 A 
naked sentence .. disarmed of the assistance of the coher- 
ence before and after it. 1737 Wriston Josephus’ Aunty... 
xvili. § 1 zofe, The coherence requires that we read Esau. 

Coherency (kohierénsi). [ad. L. cohwrintia: 
see prec. and -ENCcY.] The quality of being co- 
herent or of hanging together in any respect. 

1603 FLorio Montaigne i. xxv. (1632) 7o Whatsoever had 
no coherencie with it [Aristotle’s doctrine], was but fond 
Chimeraes. 1611 CotGr., Entretenement, a coherencie, or 
hanging of things together; an vninterrupted continuation of 
matters. 169z BentLev (J.), Matter is either fluid or solid; 
words that may comprehend the middle degrees between ex- 
treme fixedness and coherency, and the most rapid intestine 
motion. 1837 Wuewei, Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 1. 24 The 
activity and the coherency of thought displayed by the 
Greek mind. 1856 Froune //ist, Ang. 11. 27 The Protes- 
tants were thus isolated..with nothing to give them coher- 


ency as a party. 1883 nF Fiske in Harper's Mag. Feb. 
414/1 The indissoluble coherency of the American Union. 
Coherent (kchierént), a. (and sd). Also 8 


coheer-, [a. F. cohévent, ad. L. cohwréut-em, pr. 
pple. of cohwrzre to COHERE.] 


COHERT, 


1. That sticks or clings firmly together; ess. 
united by the force of cohesion. Const. 0, with. 
Said of a substance, material, or inass, as well as 


of separate parts, atoms, ete. 

1578 Banister //is¢. J/an 1. 29 The thyrd [bone of the 
wrest], is with the second coherent. 1626 Bacon Sydeur 
§ 298 Most Powders grow more close and coherent by 
mixture of Water, than by mixture of Oyl. 1709 Brair in 
Phil. Trans. XXVAI. 85 The Fascicudi were more strictly 
coherent to one another. 1869 Roscor £lem. Chet. 221 
The metal barium has not yet been obtained in the coherent 
state. 1878 Huxiey PAysiogr, 21 These rocks are sufficiently 
coherent to form durable building stones. 

b. spec. in Bol.: United by ConEsioy, q. v. 

1830 Linney Naé. Syst. Bot. 171 Seed without its proper 
integuinents, its testa being coherent with the utricle. 1872 
Ouver Len. Sot... iv. 37 Primrose: the sepals coherent. 

te. Coherent small-pox (see quot.). Ods. 

rgzz Jurin Smalé Por in Phil, Trans. XXXII. 191 
Small Pox, of that sort which is call'd the coherent, or the 
middle between the distinct and the confluent kind. 

2. transf. of non-material cohesion. 

1655-60 STANLEY Flist. Philos. (1701) 184/2 If there are in- 
telligibles, and those neither sensibles, nor coherent with 
sensibles, 1660 BoyLe Seraphic Love 104 Controversies .. 
about Pra:destination, and the coherent doctrines. a 1677 
Barrow Serv. Wks. 1716 1. 225 Coherent with this is a 
‘Third property of..love. @2718 Pexs Tracts Wk». 1726 I. 
394 Most times Points are to be prov’d by comparing and 
weighing Placescoherent. 1855 H. Srencer J’rinc. Psychol. 
11872) I. at. ii. 178 Among the successive auditory feelings 
there are definite and coherent combinations of groups. 
1876 J. H. Newman //ist. SA. 1.1. iti, 149 An empire, more 
stable, more coherent than any Turkish rule before it. 

+3. Accordant or related logically or in sensc ; 
congruent ; harmoniously accordant. Oés. 

153g Harrsrn:tp Aéverce fen. VITT (1878) 39 These 
places are nothing coherent to the state of our present ques- 
lion. 1893 Bitson Govt. Christ's Ch. 190 As most coherent 
with the Text. r60r Suaks. 4//'s H’e?21n1. vii. 39 That time 
and place with this deceite so lawfull May proue coherent. 

4. Of thought, speech, reasoning, ctc.: Of which 
all the parts are consistent, and hang well together. 

1580 Nort Plutarch (1676) 991 A Speech not coherent 
and hanging well together. 1678 Cupwortn /zée/d. Syst. 
879 Good Coherent Sense. 1714 Burnet Own Time 
(1766) I. 438 The story is so coherent. 1869 Frremax Norn. 
Cong. (1876 LI. xii 230‘The Norman accounts are anything 
but satisfactory or coherent. 

b. said of persons. 

1724 Watts Logic mu. iv.§ 1 A coherent thinker, and a 
strict reasoner, is not to be made at once by a set of rules. 
1848 Dickens Dommébey 51 Be plain and coherent, if you 
please. 

+ B. sé. a. One who cohercs or combines with 
others. b. That which coheres or is connected. 
(In quot. 1637, ‘context’; = COHERENCE 5.) Ods, 

1598 Fiorio, Complice, a partaker, a complice, a con- 
federate, a coherent. 1617 Marknam Caved, vin, 17 A 
world of such deceits, which doe depend and are coherents to 
his former mischiefes. 1657 Burton's Diary (1828) II. 306 
[He] moved, that the coherents might be read, to explain it. 

Coherenti‘fic, a. vare—'. [f. prec. +-(1)FIC.] 
Making coherent, causing cohesion. 

@ 1834 CoLeripce Lit, Rem. 11. 410 'The north or negative 
pole being the cohesive or coherentific force. 

Coherently (kohieréntli), adv. [f. Conrrent 
+-LY 2.] Ina coherent manner; connectedly ; con- 
sistently. 

1618 Botton Florus u. xvii. 142 The Warre lasted .. not 
continually, or coherently, but as causes were ministred. 
1705 Berketey Commonpi. Bk. Wks. 1871 1V. 432 Mathe- 
maticians seem not to speak clearly and coherently of 
equality, 1848 C. Bronté 3. Ayre viii. (1873) 68 Having 
reflected a few minutes in order to arrange coherently what 
I had to say. 1885 T. Racricu in Law Q. Rev. Apr. 155 
Coherently speaking lunatics. 

Cohering (kohierin), sf/. a. [f. CoHERE v. + 
-InG 2.] That coheres or cleaves together. 

1665 Maney Grotius' Low C. lWarres 107 To break 
asunder these rash and ill co-hering People. 1695 Ln. 
Prrston Boeth. v. 216 This long Train of cohering Causes. 
1844-57 G. Biro Urix. Depos. (ed. 5) 223 The oxalate will 
be deposited around it, although scarcely in cohering masses. 

b. Bot. United externally to each other: of 
organs of the same kind, as of two or more anthers. 

1776 Witnerinc Brit. Plants (1796) II. 322 Styles. .bluish, 
slightly cohering. 1845 LixpLey Sch. Bot. iv. (11858) 38 
Anthers .. either separate or cohering: 1872 Ouiver Llen. 
Bot. 1. vii, 90 The. .cohering sides of adjacent carpels. 

Coheritor. [Co-3b. Cf. F. cokéritier.] A 
joint inheritor; =Co-HEIR. 

cxgse Crow Ley /uform. § Petit. 233 The Father, whych 
hath by his Worde begotten hym many brothers and coheri- 
tours inhiskyngdom. 1645 Pacitr Heresiogy.(ed. 4) 40 The 
Gentiles should not with the Jewes be made co-heriters. .of 
the Promise. 3805 Soutney J/adoc in Azt. viii, In Heaven, 
Co-heritors with us of endless joy. 1853 G. Jounston Nat. 
Mist. E, Bord. \. 218 Coheritors of the soil with civilized 
man. 

So Cohe-ritage, joint hcritage. 

1882 F. W. Mvers Kerewal of Youth 65 The undispersed 
co-heritage of joy | 

Cohersion, obs. form of CoERcIoN. 

+Cohe'rt, v. Obs. [In form, app. a deriv. of 
L. coert-, a form of the ppl. stem of coercé-re to 
Corrce. But its history is not clear; and it may 
be a variant of cohart, carly form of Coaxcr. 
Change of av to er was, however, contrary to usnal 
tendencies.] =Cornce, 
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COHESIBLE. 


1478 Bk. Noblesse 38 Coherted and be force ayenst theire 
hertis wille and entent, 1509 Hawes Conv. Swearers 25 
For to take vengeaunce ye do me cohert. 1§39 det 31 Hen. 
VIII, c. 8 A direct statute and Iawe to coherte offenders. 
1543 Grarton Contn. [farding 529 Whom he had therunto 
enforced and coherted. 

Cohe:sible, a. rare—°. [f. L. cohws- ppl. stem 
of cohxrére to CoHERE + -(1)BLE, in the active 
sense.] Capable of cohesion (Webster 1828). 
Hence Cohesibi'lity. 

1846 Goop &&. Nat. (1834) 1. 73 They are all branches of 
tbe common property of cohesibility. 

Cohesion (kchi-zan). Also 7-8 cohesion. 
[a. F. cokdsion, ad. L. *cohaston-em, n. of action 
{. cohes- ppl. stem of cohwrére to COHERE.] 

1. The action or condition of cohering; cleaving 
or sticking together; sfec. the force with which 
the molccules of a body or substance cleave to- 
gether: cf. ATTRACTION of Coheston. 

1678 Hoszes Nat. Philos. viii. Wks. 1845 VII. 139 The 
eae thereofmay be contignous, without any other cohesion 

ut towch. 2690 Locke A/mm. Und. n, v. (1698) 54 The Ex- 
tension of Body, being nothing but the Cohesion or con- 
tinuity of solid separable, moveable Parts. 1765 A. Dick- 
son Freat. Agric. w. iv. :ed. 2) 468 Where the cohesion is 
weakest, itopens in rents. 1865 Geikie Seen. & Geol. Scotl. 
ii. 35 Water. loosens the cohesion of a steep bank. 1870 
‘Tysvate /f/eat i. 10 He wishes to tear the wood asunder, to 
overcome ils mechanical cohesion by the teeth of his saw. 

2. Bot. The superficial union of like organs. 
\Distingnished from ADHESION.) 

3835 Hexstow Sot. (Lardner’s Cabinet Cycl.) 93 In 
proportion a» this cohesion extends from the base towards 
the apices of the sepals. 1848 Linptey /frod. Bot. IL. 62 
A cohesion of the cotyledons takes place. 1882 Vines 
Sachs’ Bot. 546 note, It has come to be the usage in English 
works on descriptive botany to apply the term ‘cohesion * to 
the apparent union of organs of the same kind, ‘adhesion’ 
to the apparent union of organs ofa different kind. 

3. fransf. and fig. Of non-material union. 

¢ 1690 Locke (J., In their tender years, ideas that have 
no natural coheston, come to be united in their heads. 1796 

BURKE Aegic. Peace i, Wks. 1808 VIII. 161 It long held 
together wih a degree of cohesion, firmness, and fidelity 
noi known before or since in any political combination of 
that extent. 1855 H. Srexcer Princ. Psychol. 1872: 1. a. 
ii. 180 There is considerable cohesion between the visual 
sensations produced by an orange and the taste or smell 
of the orange. 1875 Sivpes Const. Afist. 1. ii. 28 The tie of 
nationality {was] a sufficient bond of cohesion. 

4. attrib. as in Cohesion figures: the forms as- 
sumed by a drop of any liquid when placed on a 
solid or another liquid. 

Cohesive (kehi-siv), a. [f. L. cohws- (see 
ConesiBLE) +-IVE.] [laving the property of co- 
hering ; characterized by cohesion. 

1787-31 [see Conrsivennss]. 17§§ in Jotnxson. 1999 J. 
Rosertson Agric. Perth 205 Tracts of the finest elas 
soil. 1813 Sik H. Davy Agric. Chern, i, (181416 Dung which 
has fermented so as to become a mere soft cohesive mass. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref 11. 489 To show how 
little cohesive force the league possessed. 1850 Dat sexy 
ettom, Tho x. ed. 2) 314 By cohesive altraction..we mean 
that force which binds together the particles of a body. 

Iience Cohe‘sively aiv., Cohesiveness. 

1818 Topp, Cohesfoedy, in a connected or dependent manner. 
[Hence in later Dicts.] 1747-31 Ban.ey vol. (1. Cohestteness, 
cohesive supine 1755 in Jonnson. 1765 Gotnsm. F'ss. 
(1.), The style loses ats cohesiveness. 1879 Cassel’s Fechn. 
Educ. \V. 210/1 A felted web, to which cohesiveness is 
given by compressing. 

Coheyre, obs. form of Conetr. 

t+Cohibency. Ods.-° [f. L. type *cohibentia, 
f. cohibére to restrain: see -ENcY.] ‘A keeping 
under, or restraining ' (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Cohibit (kohi-bit), 7. Now rare. Also 6 cohy- 
byte, 6-8 cohibite. [f. L. cohssit- ppl. stem of 
cohibére to restrain, f. co’m)- together + habézre to 
hold: cf. adhibi?, exhibit, etc.) trans. To re- 
strain, check; to restrict. 

1544 Supplic. Hen. VIL, in Four Supptic. 25 Although 
synne may be for a tyme cohybyted and restrayned. 1607 
Torsets Four-f. ne er 506 A Lambsrunnet. .powred 
into water, doth speedily cohibit the bleeding of the nose. 
1649 Evetyn Liberty & Serv. ii. Misc, (1805) 12 Co- 
eid rasa: within those bounds which God hath 
prescribed. a 1734 Nortu Lives 1. 317 It was scarce 
possible to cohibit people's talk. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Co- 
Atbiting mediuin,a substance which preventsthe passage of 
electricity from one body to another. 

Cohibition (kduhibi-fon), Now rare. [ad. L. 
cohibition-em, n. of action f. cohtbére: see prec.) 
Restraint, restriction ; check, stoppage. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 117 These kindes of 
troubles .. are cohibitions of all such earthly delight. 1650 
Butwer Aathropomet. 220 This phantastical cohibition 
against the freedomof Nature. 1666 G. Harvey A/ord. Ange, 
xiv. 159 A sudden cohibition of .. their IImorrhoids, 1882 
J.B. Sratro Concepts & Th, mod. Physics 117 The cohibition 
of the bulk of a gas being due solely to pressure, 

So + Cohi-bitive a., restraining, restrictive ; + Co- 
ht-bitor, one who restrains, 

1548 Hatt Chron, (1809) 497 Cohibetors and refreiners of 
the Kynges wilfull skope and unbrideled libertie. 1668 
Witkins Neat Char. 27 Cohibitive,—restrain, check, curb, 
with-hold, 

|Cohob. Os. Afed. Also cohoph. (Origin 
uncertain: it may be the root of next word, or 
merely a contraction of cohobation. 
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An Arabic derivation is suspected. There is a Semitic 
root JY3 4a¢aé, which has in Etbiopic the sense ‘second’, 
with a deriv. vb. ‘to double, repeat’; this may have oc- 
curred ina vulgar Arabic dialect. The suggestion in Littré, 


of Arabic d..g$ duhbat ‘dust colour mixed with black ' 
does not explain the sense. ] i , 

‘A Paracelsian term, intended to mean repeti- 
tion; thus medicines given according to Cohob, 
signified that they were administered with un- 
changing perseverance’ (Mayne Zxfos. Lex. 1850- 
60). 

Cohobate (kéwhobeit), ». Old Cherm. 
mod.L. cohobare, F. cohober: see prec.] 

trans. To subject to repeated distillation, by 
pouring a liquid back again and again npon the 
matter from which it has beer distilled (or other 
matter of the same kind). 

1641 Frexcu Disted/. ii.(1651) 50 Cohobate this water three 
times. 1669 W. Simpson //ydrol. Chymt. 248 ‘Vhat salt being 
cohobated sometimes with Paracelsus his sal circulatum. 
1731 Arsutunot di diments (J.\, The juices of an animal 
body are as it were cohobated, being excreted and admitted 
again into the blood witb the fresh aliment. 1767 WotvLre 
Distill. in Phil. Trans. LVI. 53 The spirit of wine, 
charged witb the acid vapours, must be distilled and co- 
habated. 1879 A. Swanwick tr. Goethe's Faust u. 1. 288 
‘The haman system duly we compose, And then in a retort 
enclose, And cohobate. 

lence Co'hobating v/. sé. and ppl. a.; Co-ho- 
ba‘tor, an apparatus or agent that effects cohoba- 
tion. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes m. vii. 110 An eye for au Alchin- 
ist, a sublimating .. and Cohobating eye. 1662 J. Cuann- 
ter Van Helmont’s Oriat. 339 By a repeated Cohobating 
or injection of its own extracted liquor in distillation. 

t+Cohoba'tion. Old Chem. Also 8 cohaba- 
tion, [n. of action f, CouoBate.] The operation 
of cohobating (sec prec.) ; redistillation. 

1605 Timme Querséit. 1. xiii. 57 If. .the oylely liquor of his 
proper sulphur..be drawen forth with sundry cohobations 
and eatillations. 1610 B. Jonson Adch. uv. 1657 G. 
Starkey //clmont’s Vind. 241 The sweet oyl of mercury... 
hy cohobation with the fire of Hell (that is, the Alcahest) 
becomes volatile. 1754 Lewis Platina in Phil. Trans. 
XLVIII. 631 The cohobation was repeated four times, the 
distill d_ Tiguor proving pales and paler every time. 1783 
fbid, LXXMIIE. 28 In all these cases..more of the met 
will be taken up by: distillation and cohobation. 

+Cohonesta‘tion, Ols. rare. [f. L.co-honestire 
to honour in common or abundantly: see Co-.] 
Honouring with one’s company. 

1689 Snanwetn Bury #1. Wks. 1720 1V. 124 The great 


honour done to us, and the cohonestation of us, by your 
arrival. 


Cohoobie: sce Cow-ussy, Sc. Ods. 

Cohorn: sce CorHory. 

Cohort kéwhgat), sh. [a. F. cohorte, ad. L. 
cohort-em (cohors) court, enclosure, company of 
soldiers, tenth part of a legion; f. co- together + 
Aort-, found also in Aort-us, cogn. with Gr. xépros, 
Eng. garth, gard-en, from a root meaning ‘to 
enclose’: see Garpes, The living descendant of 
the L. word in KF. is court, Eng. Court.) 

1. Rom. Antig. A body of infantry in the Roman 
army, of which there were ten in a legion, each 
consisting of from 300 to 600 men; also applied 
to auxiliary troops of the same strength, and (laler) 
to bodies of cavalry. 

1489 Caxton Faytes af A.\. v.99 A cohorte of Mace. 
donyens. 1569 ‘I. Stocktr Diodorus Sic. uw. x. 58 Foure 
hundred horse, deuided into three cohorts or troupes. 1781 
Gisson Decl. & FL ILE. 41 Marcellinus .. advanced .. with 
the select cohorts, which were considered as the hope and 
strength of thearmy. 1879 Froupr Casar xvii. 274 Sabinus 
.-chad..a few cohorts lately raised in Italy. 

2. transf. a. A similar division of other armies. 
b. A band of warriors in general. 

¢ 1§00 Medusine 97 The kinge made to be take alle them 
of hys cohorte or company. 1667 Mittox P. Z. xt, 127 The 
Cohort bright Of watchfull Cherubim. 1815 Byron //ebr. 
Melodies, Sennachertb, The Assyrian came down like the 
wolf on the fold, And his cohorts were gleaming in purple 
and gold. 18a7 Scort Napoleon xxvi, The legion of honour 
was to consist of. fifteen cohorts. 1874 H. Reyvnotps Fokn 
Baft. iii. § 1. 134 Jehoiada gained his victory over Athaliah 
with a cohort of priests. 

3. fig. A company, band ; es. of persons united 
in defence of a common cause. 

1719 Boutncproke in Szvis?'s Corr. Wks. 1841 IL. 543 My 
friends and my acquaintance..I had a numerous cohort of 
the latter. 1858 Neate Bernard de Al, 33 The cohort of 
the Fathers Who kept the Faith below. 1871 T'ynpaLe 
Fragm., Sci. (ed. 6) 11. xvi. 454 A small cobort of social re- 
generators. 

4. Zool. and Bot. In some classifications, a large 
group superior to a natural order, but of no fixed 
grade; in Zot. nsually = ALLIANCE 6, 

1845 Linnvey Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 24 No idea of the nature 
or limits of these cohorts can be formed from a considera- 
tion of the Flora of Europe alone. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 


ix. § 1. 326 Cohort .. is becoming established for a grade 
next above that of order, 


t+ Cohort (kohf-ut), v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. co- 
hort-dri, f£. co- (com-) + hortari.) trans. 'To exhort. 


3481 Caxton A/yrr. 1. v. 28 Thus wil the deuil cohorte 
fer? coherte) them. a@ 1572 Knox //ist. Ref Wks. 1846 I. 


[In 
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453 The Lard of Tullybarne and uther Noble men, who 
cohorted thame to quyetness. 

+ Cohortation ! (kouhgitzi-fon). Obs. or arch. 
[ad. L. cohortation-em, n. of action f. cohortari : 
see prec.] exhortation. 

1642 R, Watson Seri. Schisinte 1 Saith he, in his cohor- 
tation. 1651 Hower Venice 207 A Cohortation. .address'd 
to all Christian Princes, 1838 11. J. Rose in Burgon 12 
Good Mev (1880) 1. 249 I made a solemn cobortation to all 
the students. 1870 Seevey in A/acm. Mag. Sept. 352/2 
Like general orders in a camp, or the military cohortations 
of a Roman imperator. 

+ Cohortation®, Ods. rare. [irreg. f. Conoxr.] 
Combination in a cohort or company (?). 

¢ 1g00 Melusine 7 Ye shall hold hym felawship, and also 
all them that are of your cohortacion. The kinge made to 
be take alle them of hys cohorte or company. 

Cohortative (kohj:itativ), a. (5d.) [f. L. co- 
hortdt-, ppl.stem of cohortart +-1vE.) Pertaining 
to cohortation: in //ed. Grammar, applied to a 
lengthened form of the future (imperfect or pre- 
sent) tense ; used almost entirely in the first person, 
where its force can generally be given by ‘let me’, 
‘let ns’; the future paragogic. 

1852 Gesenius’ Heb. Gram, (Eng. transl.) 8: The charac- 
teristic of the Cohortative is a long a. 1874 A.B. Davipsox 
Introd. Heb. Gram. (1888) 59 uote, Both the Jussive and 
Cohortative are comprehended by Ewald under the name 
Voluntative. 

Cohosh (kohgf). Also 8 cohush. [See quot. 
1866.) The name of several North American 
plants which have been used medicinally. Black 
c., Cimictfuga racemosa. Blue c., Caulophyllum 
thalictroides, Red c., Actra spicata, var. rubra. 
White c., -lc/va alba. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1.189 Cohush (Actaea Spicata). 
1851 S. Jupp A/argaret 1. xvi. (1871) 123 She gathered the 
..ted cohosh..and other flowers. 18667 reas. Bot. 241 Cau- 
lophyllum..The flowers .. are succeeded by deep-blue glo- 
bose berries. “hese berries are called by the Indians Co- 
hosh, and the plant is esteemed medicinal. 1880 Lydr. 
Univ. Knowl IV. 119 Cohosh, the Indian name of black 


snake-root. 

+ Co-hospital, a. Ods. rare. [ef. late L. co- 
Bopitiey fellow guest, and Hospitau.] 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage v. vii (1614) 482 A Hawkehad 
been admitted thither for the cure of his lame legge .. be 
inhospitably slew many of these co-hospitall weaker Fowles. 

Cohow, cahow, cohoo (kahit) Oruith. In 
7 fl. cahouze. [From its cry.] A bird of the Ber- 
mudas, a species of Shearwater (generally under- 
stood to be Puffinus obscurus) formerly found in 
immense numbers, but now nearly exterminated. 

1615 Let. of L. Llughes in Lefroy Mem. Bermudas (1877) 
II. 578 About the middle of October, Birds which we call 
Cahouze and Pimlicoes come in.. When the Cahouze time 
is out..noddies and sandie birds come in. 1643 Cart. 
Sain //ist. Bermudas in lirginia 180 Coupers Ile, 
where were [anno 1614] such infinite numbers of the 
Birds called Cahowes. /6id. 171 The Cahow is a Bird of 
the night, for all the day she lies hid in holes in the Rocks. 
1625 Purcuas Pilgrims 1V. 1740 Ui A a it, of the cry 
which it maketh, Cohow, 1670 S. Crarke Four Eng. 
Plantations 22, 1859 J. M. Jones Nat, in Bermuda 93-6 
Mr. Hardie Iearned in June 1847 ‘that tbe Cahow was still 
known by its old naine’. 

Cohubie: see Cow-HusBy, Sc. Oés. 

||Cohune (kchin). Also 8 cohone, 9 ca- 
houn. A species of palm (Aftalca Cohune) found 
in Ifonduras. Hence cohune-palm, -tree, -oil. 

3805 A. Duncan Alariner’s Chron. 111. 300 We cut down 
branches of the cohone trees. 1866 Treas. Bot. 110 Attalea 
Cohune, a native of Honduras, produces nuts called Cahoun 
nuts, which yield a valuable oil, /dsa@. 311 Cohune ott. 
1882 J. Smith Lconomic Hants 127 Cobune Palm. 

Co-husband, -hymn: see Co-. 

Coich-grass, obs. form of Coucu-crass. 

t Coidjoch. Sc. Ods. [cf Gaelic caithteach 
(pron. kaitfaix) wasting, cafthte, spent, worn out, 
lean, lank.J ‘A puny wight’ (Jain.). 

ax60s Montcomente Ffyting 513 Then the cummers that 
jee ken came all with a clak, To coniure that coid3och, witb 
clewes in their creeles. 

Coif (koif), 54. Forms: 3-7 coyfe, 4-5 coyffe, 
coyf, 6 coiffe, 6-7 coife, quoife, 7-9 quoif, 5 
coif; (also 4 koife, coyif, coyphe, § koyf, 7 
koyfe, 8 quoiff; 6 Sc. kuafe, queif, quayf, 7 
quaiffe, quaife). [ME. coy/, a. OF. cor/e, coiffe 
(= Prov. cofa, Sp. cafe, Pg. coifa, It. cuffia) :—late 
L. *euffia (cofea in Venant. Fortunatus, cuphia in 
Alcuin), snpposed by Diez and others to represent 
an OHG. *kupphja, deriv. of OHG. chuppha, 
MHG. kuffe cap.] 7 

1. A close-fitting cap covering the top, back, 
and sides of the head. ‘ " 

ta. In early use a cap of this kind, tied like 
a night-cap under the chin, worn out of doors by 
both sexes. +b. In later use, worn by men only 
as a night-cap, skull-cap, under-cap. Oés. 

{raga Britton 1, vi. § 2 Et cum aucuns felouns vendrount 
en jugement a respoundre de lour felonie, volom nous qe il 
veignent dechaucez et deceyntz sauntz coyfe, et a teste des- 
coverte, en pure Jour cote.] ¢ 1395 oem temp. Edw. H, 
(Percy) xvi, A coyf to bind with his locks. a 1350 Evzd 
Times Edw. /f, 117 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 329 Somme 
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{wantonne prestes} «. ben ashamed of the werke the bishop 
hem hitok, At even he set upon a koife, and kembeth the 
croket, 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 62 He maketh his longe 
heres to be bounden ina coyife rounde aboute his hed. 15; 
Exyor Cast. Helthe w. (R.', I dyd throwe away my quylte 
cappe, and my other close bonnettes, and onely dyd lye in 
athynne coyfe. 159: Florio 22d /ruttes 131 To thee, all 
catts are graie in the darke and euerie quoife will serne a 
nights. 1603 Ceremonies at Coronat. Yas. [ (1685) 8 A 
shallow Quoifis put on the Kings head. 1647 FutLer Good 
TA, in Worse T.(1841) 81 A grant of liberty from Queen 
Mary to Henry Ratcliffe earl of Sussex, giving him leave 
to wear anight-cap or coif in her majesty’s presence. a 1662 
Ilevuixn Lazd Introd. 17 No man shall cover his head in 
the church or chappel in time of Divine Service, except he 
have some Infirmity, in which case let him wear a night- 
cap or coif, 1700 Concreve Way of World v.v, Inaquoif 
like a man-midwife. 1834 Ptancné Brit, Costume 96 A 
white coif tied under tbe chin is {¢e2. Hen, II] frequently 
seen upon the heads of persons hunting or on horseback. 

c. A cap of the night-cap form worn by women 
in-doors or under a bonnet. Oés. or dia/. Also, 

d. applied to head-coverings worn by women 
in foreign countries. 

¢ 1450 Jferdtin xxvii. 507 She wolde make a coyf for hir 
suster. 151%3 Doucias uceis iv. iv. 19 Hir brycht tressis 
envolupit war and wound Intill a kuafe [ed. 1710 queif] of 
fyne gold wyrin threid. 1603 PAilotus xxii, Than may 3e 
haue baith Quaiffis and Kellis, Hich Candie Ruffes and 
Barlet Bellis. 162z J. Reynouns God's Rev. agst. Murder 
1. iii. 93 Shee is inforced, yea, faine to sell away her quaives, 
her bands, and her uppercoat. 1688 R. Ho~me Armoury 
n. 465/1 A gathered, or drawing Quoife..runneth upon 
strings which may he made wider or closer. x1707 E. 
Warp Aud, Rediv. VW. v.16 Old Bawds .. Cloking their 
Coives with modest Dress, And outward Signs of Holiness. 
1727 Swire Baucis & Phil, Instead of home-spun coifs, 
were seen Good pinners edg’d with colberteen. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort, xxxix, The coif—the apron—the blue checked 
gown, were all those of old Ailie. 1855 HWhithy Gloss., 
Cotf, a cap, an old-fashioned lace head-dress for females. 

{rg98 Hakruyr Voy. I. 497 (R.) Ouer that her cappe 
(made after the coife fashion of cloth of gold) called Shapka 
Tempska.] 1617 Moryson /¢é2. m1. 1. 1.173 The married 
women [of Italy} wear their heads bare, or couered with a 
fine linnen coyfe. 1796 Morsr Amer. Geog. I1. 478 They 
{Circassian women] wear a black coif on their heads. 1813 
5. Rocers Zacguel. Sabot and coif, and collerette. 1882 
Day of Rest 211 Brittany, The women wear the white coif 
of stiffly starched muslin. 

e. transf. 

148x Caxton Reynard xxxiv. (Arb. ror See, my lord the 
kyng, thus gate he his rede coyf. 1756-7 tr. Aecyster's Traz. 
(1760) IV. 283 A calf with two heads, with a kind of coif 
growing over one of them. 

+2. An ecclesiastical head-dress. (Applied by 
Wyclif to that of the Jewish priests.) Ods. 

1382 Wycur £x. xxviii. 37 It shall be vpon the coyif[1388 
mytre, Vulg. ¢aram) standing ouer to the forheed of the 
bishop. /éid. 39 The coif of hijs. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parz, 86 
Coyfe v. cappe, texa..Cappe, or hure, for clerkys, fend. 1574 
J. Stuptev tr. Bale's Pageant Popes, To Rdr., How can 
that foundation stand which is made of..tippets, coifs, 
chrisms. 

3. A white cap formerly worn by lawyers as a 
distinctive mark of their profession ; esf. that worn 
by a serjeant-at-law as part of his official dress; 
afterwards represented by the white border or a 


small pateh of black silk on the top of the wig. 

Fairholt says that ‘In the rolls of the wardrobe of King 
Richard Il (1391) is an entry for twenty-one linen coifs for 
counterfeiting men of the law, in the King’s Play at Christ- 
mas. 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles ui. 320 Pey cared ffor no coyfies 
that men of court vsyn. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. § 66 
(1617) 356 A linnen Coife..an ornament which onely Ser- 
eants at Law doe weare. 1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1512/3 The 
late Elected and Sworn Serjeants at Law did this day per- 
form the Ceremony of walking in their Coifs to Westminster, 
from Grays-Inn. c1zzo Cetia Fiennes Diary (1888) 261 
{Tbe Serjeant] has a Coiffe put on his head, which is a 
black satten cap with a white Lace or Edge round ye 
bottom. 1708 CHAMBERLAYNE S¢. Gé. Brit. 1. ni. xili. (1743) 
110A Serjeant at Law. .isobliged to wear a lawn coif under 
his cap. 1884 Pell Afall G. 29 May 4/2 Mr. Serjeant Pulling 
. shows that..the white border is the real representation 
by survival of the coif, the black patch representing the 
cornered cap which was worn above it. The coif was 
originally a kind of white hood, made apparently of lawn, 
which completely covered the head in the same way that a 
barrister’s wig does now. i 

b. The position or order of serjeant-at-law. 

1522 SKELTON IVhy nat to Court 313 He countys them 
foles and dawes, Sergyauntes ofthe coife eke. 1624 SELDEN 
Titles Hon. 358 The Judges and Barons of the degree of the 
coife. 1640-4 in Rushw. //ist. Codd. i. (1692) I. 330 These 
Brothers of the Coyfe. r7xx Appison Sfect. No. 89 P:1 No 
less a man than a Brother of the Coif. 1770 Foote Lame 
Lover 1. 55 O! Fye! have a proper respect for the coif. 
1884 SERJT. Puttin (¢ét/e), The Order of the Coif. 1889 
Serjt. Rosixson Bench § Bar 237 Serjeant Murphy died 
before I took the coif. 

+4. A close-fitting skull-cap of iron or steel, or 
later, of leather, worn undcr the helmet; the 
skull-cap of a helmet. Ods. exe. Hist. 

¢ 1380 Sir Ferumb, 898 Ys helm, ys coyphe, ys habryioun 
alle bay hadde to-rente. ¢ 1450 AM/erdin x. 164 The kynge 
ban hym yaf so grete a stroke thourgh the helme that he 
slyt the sercle and the koyf of Iren to the heed. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sounes of Aymon i, 44 The coyffe of stele that 
made his stroke to slyde. 525 Lo. Berners Feiss. 11. 
elxviii. [clxiv.] 475 The thirde course they vnhelmed eche 
other, so that bothe sate bareheaded in their coyfes. ¢1530 
— Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 271 He strake Arthur on the 
helme; so that it entred till 1t came to the coyfe of stele, 
and then the stroke dydde glente downe towarde the lyft 
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syde, and strake awaye as muche of the hawberk as it 
touched. 1597 Suaks. 2 //en. /V, 1. i. 147 Hence thou 
sickly Quoife, Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, 
1766 BARKINGTON Odserv. Statutes 202 note, The coif was 
originally an iron plate or scull-cap, worn by Knights under 
their Helmet. 1834 Praxcué Arit. Costume 74 Vhe cowl 
of mail being drawn over a steel cap called a coif-de-fer. 
1874 Boutett Arms §& Arm. vii. 109 This hauberk..had a 
hood or coif; and over this hood, as a second defence for 
the head, the close-fitting iron helm was worn. 

+ 5. A surgical cap for the head or other part. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabedhouer's Bh. Physicke 2/1 Mixe them 
very well the one with the other, and then ether ofa kercher 
or of Taffataye make a Quoife, and insparge therin this 
poulder.. Thou shalt wear this Quoife three or four times in 
a weeke, both night and day. 1767 Goocn 7 reat. Wounds 
I. 312 A bandage with six tails, or a kind of coif with lappets 
aftixed to it, may be found very applicable in some cases. 

+6. The amnion enveloping the foetus. Ods. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 38 The mydwifes com- 
munelye call it the coyfe or byggyn of the chylde. 1611 
Cotcr. A gneliere, Th’ inmost of thethree membranes which 
enwrap a wombe-lodged infant; called by some Midwives, 
the Coyfe, or Biggin of the child. 

7. ‘Applied to the calyptra of mosses.” (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1882.) 

8. attrib. and comd. 

1598 Haxcuyt Moy. 1. 497 (R.) Her cap made after the 
coife fashion. 1810 Scotr Lady of L. iu. xx, In rude, but 
glad procession, came Bonneted sire and coif-clad dame. 

Coif (koif), v. Pa.t. and pple. eoifed. orig. 
app. ad. OF, coifer, coffer, £. cotfe, coiffé, a Corr ; 
but in later usage treated as a native formation 
from coéfas an Eng. word ; cf. to cap, bonnet, ete.] 

1. ¢rans. To provide or cover with a coif; to 
invest with the sergeant’s coif; to cover as with a 
coif. 

1530 Pauscr. 488/2, I coyfe, 1 puta coyfe upon ones heed. 
16x Cotar., Coifer, to coyfe, weare a coyfe, put ona coyfe. 
1658 J. HARRINGTON Prerog. Pop. Govt. i. ili. (1700) 345 
There be in these times that are coifd with such Opinions, 
that to shew Scripture to be Reason, is to make it lose 
weight with them, 1714 ARBuTUNoT etc. Alarton Seribl. 
(T.), You, eloquent oyster-merchants of Billingsgate (just 
ready to be called_to the bar, and coifed like your sister- 
serjeants), 1755 SMouiett Quix. (1803) I. 259 He would 
not suffer himself to be coifed {7. ¢. with a woman‘s coif], but 
covered his head with a quilted linen night-cap. 1758J. G. 
Coorer Call Aristippus iv. (R.', Whilst wanton boys. .coife 
me, where I'm bald, with flow’rs. 1870 Morris Larthly 
Par. If. ut, 466 What fair cloth may coif my head. 

2. To dress, arrange, or make up (the hair). Cf 
coifutre, and paragraph below. 

1862 Merivace Row. Autp. (1865) V. xii. 95 The hair was 
to be sedulously coifed. 

Hence Coifing ffl. a. 

1867 JEAN IxceLow Story Doom v. 231 Like the travelling 
sun, Setting, all clad in coifing clouds of gold. 

“| To cxpress the ordinary sense of mod.F. coffer 
to dress or arrange the hair or head, various 
modifications of that word are in use with coiffeurs 
and their clients, as to codffe, to coiff’. So coiffed 
is sometimes used to reproduce F. coiff’, in refer- 
ence to the coffe of French countrywomen, etc. 

1835 Wits Penciliings IT. Ixit. 174 The soubrette who 
sells you a cigar is coiffed as fora ball. 1880 Ouipa Moths 
III. 19 Handsome women. .coifféed to perfection. 1884 E. 
genus Week of Passton I. viii. 241 Her abundant dark 

air was coiffed with a glittering spray of diamonds, 1888 
P, Fitzceracp Fatal Zero viii. 34 Washing, cleaning, coif- 
féing these aristocrats. 1889 Q. Rev. Oct. 300 Sometimes 
‘the hair’ was coifféed in rolls. 

Coif, obs. Sc. form of Cove a hollow. 

Coif, erroneous form of QuaicH, cup. 

Coifed (koi-ft), 4/. a. [f. Corr sé. and v. + -ED.] 
Wearing or provided with a coif; having a cover- 
ing resembling a coif. 

1520 St, Papers Hen. VIII, V1. 59 The Kynge, beyng 
coyffyd and in hys nyghte gowne. 1702 Appison Dial, 
Aedatls (1727) t15 She [Africa] is always quoiff'd with the 
head of an Elephant. 1774 P. Parsons Newmarket I. 24 
When a man is as grave as acoifed head. 1845 Lp. Camr- 
BELL Chancellors (1857) TV. Ixxxv. 156 The coifed sages of 
the law who frequented Durham House. 1874 Bovtet. 
Arms & Arm. vil. 110 The coifed hauberk..was made on 
the model of. .the ordinary French habit of that period. 

i Coiffette. [F. dim. of coife.] A skull-cap 
of iron worn by soldiers in the fourteenth century. 
Really only the OFr. word, used as a technical 
term by some antiquarics ; never in living use in 
English. 

| Coiffeur (kwafér). [F., agent-sb. f. coffer to 
dress the hair.] The French word for hair-dresser : 
affected by fashionable or artistic hair-dressers, 
and their patrons. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade 98/1 Coiffure, a head-dress, 
coiffeur being a hair-dresser. 1884 Afanch. Exam. 27 


Oct. 5/3 Looking at the effects the coiffeur is able to pro- 
duce. .his power must be acknowledged. 


|| Coiffure (kwafitr, rarely koi-fiuz). Also 8 
quoiffure, coiffeure. [F., sb. of action f. coifer 
to Corr, dress the head and hair.] A style or 
fashion of attiring the head and dressing the hair ; 
head-dress, usually of women, 


@ 1631 Donne Hist. Septuagint (1633) 68 (T.) Drawing | 


up the coifure to a Hiptinses royal. 1702 Apptson Diaé. 
ATedals (1727) 87 Methinks shé is waey particular in her 
Quoiffure. 1711 — Sect. No. 98? 1, I am highly pleased 
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with the Coiffure now in Fashion. 1831 Cat's Tail 17 Anold 
greasy night-cap, his morning ahi. 1866 Mrs. H. 
Woon St. Martin's Eve xxv. (1874) 319 It’s not once in six 
months that Madame Baret's coiffure is amiss. 

Coi-fless, c. Without a coif. 

x611 Cocr., Triste commevu bonnet de nnict sans coiffe, 
As melancholicke as a coyfelesse nightcap. 1830 A. 
Cunninciam in “yvaser’s Mag. I. 406 An old and coifless 
carline cried. 


Coign (koin’, sb. Also coigne. fan archaic 
spelling of Cox, Quoin, q.v., retained chiefly in 
connexion with the phrase in 1.] 

1. In_ the Shaksperian phrase Cofgn of vantage : 
a position (properly a projecting corncr) affording 
facility for observation or action, (The eurreney 
of the phrase is app. due to Sir Walter Scott.) 

1605 Suaks. A/act. 1. vi. 7 No lutty frieze, Buttrice, nor 
Coigne of Vantage, but this Bird Hath made his pendant 
Bed. 1818 Scotr //rt. Afid/. vi, As if the traders had 
ocenpied with nests..every buttress and coign of vantage, 
as the martlett did in Macbeth’s Castle. 1823 — Quentin 
dD, xX, From some such turret or balcony-window, or similar 
‘coign of vantage. 1863 Guo. Eiaor Aomola us. axxiii, A 
--swarming of the people at every coign of vantage. 18971 

BROWNING 2», A/ohenst, 1699 ‘Terror on her vantage-coigne, 
Couchant supreme among the powers of air, Watches. 

2. Oceasionally used in the following senses, 
where Quorn is the ordinary modern spelling : 

a. A comer-stone ; a projecting corner or angle 
of a building. (Cf. also Coin 2). 

1843 R. Horse Orion, Great figures started from the roof 
And lofty coignes. 

b. A wedge ‘in /riuting or Gunnery . 

1755 Jonxson, Corguc..2. A wooden wedge used by 
printers. [Bat.ey had corn, grine, guortne.| 1862 Pater- 
ston $f. in 7imes 7 Mar, When the gun is elevated by 
coigns, 1867 Saytu Sarlor's Word.dh., Cofgn, See Quoin. 

+3. A frequent early spelling of Coix 4-7 
(rarely of Corn 1). 

Coign, v. Variant of Cory 7.2. Quory. 

Mence Coigned fa. ff/e.. furnished with coign> 
or comer-stones, QcuoINED. Coigning, furnishing 
with eoigns ; coigns eolleelively ; Quornina. 

1801 Coxe Tour Monmont/ 1.49 Built ofrubble, but coigned 
with hewn stones. 1889 /Aenanne 3 Aug. 169/3 Vhe 
Saxon coigning of ‘long and short work ‘, the towered arch 
with plain chamfered abaci. | ‘ 

Coigne, coigny /1fsh Hist.) : see Covnin. 

+ Coil, v.'! O’s. Also coyle. [a. OF. cofllir, 
now cuezllir:—L. colligere to colleet, gather.] An 
earlier form of CULL (q.v.°, used in the sense. To 
select, choose. Hence Coiling 7//. sd. 

1399 Lanc.. Rich. Redeles in, 200 Coile out pe Kny3ty> 
pat knowe well hemself. 1430 Lypc. Chrov. Yroy u. xili, 
Chesen out and coyle the chefe iewels. 1530 Pasor. 498/2 
Coyle out the dandyprattes and Yrisshepence, es/éses les 
dandy prattes ct les denters dIrlande hors de la reste. 1§52 
livcort s.v., Coyle or chose out of many, seéigo. 1617 
Marknam Caval. 1.87 The Colt. .which is to be coyled and 
castaway. /4zd. In this coyling of Studs there is great arte 
and iudgement to be vsed. 1655 L.“Tuetrorp Serf. Horse. 
man 15 By no means .. make too early coiling. 1708 15 
Kersty, Coiling of the Stud, is the first making choice 
of a Colt, or young Horse, for any service. 1721-1800 i11 
Balcey. 


+ Coil, v.2 Obs. Also coyle. [First in 16th e.: 
origin unknown ; connexion with F. cz/ is perhaps 
possible: cf. Com v6] ¢raxs. To beat, thrash. 
Hence Coiled ffi. a. 

1530 Patscr. 498/2, I coyle ones kote, I beate hym, jv 
bastonne. 1542 Upart Erasm, Apoph. 7h, Of a certaine 
man, somewhat sharpely beatyng a bonde seruaunt .. 
Socrates asked. .whether of bothe hath more neede of coil- 
ing, ye, or your seruaunt. 1848 — Hrasiu. Par. Luke xx. 
15g a, When they had sore coyled him, and had reviled 
him. 1569 T. Preston Camérses Stage Direct., Here draw 
and fight. Here she must lay on and coyle them both. 
férd. Knave, slave and villain! a coild cote now and than. 
1590 Vive ee in Morelles Shin 779 in Haz. E. PP. 
IV. 211, I shall her coyle both backe and bone. 

Coil (koil), 2.3 Also 7-8 coile, coyl(e, quoile. 
{Goes with Col 56.3, neither being as yet traced 
beyond 1611, though, as nautical words, they were 
no doubt in spoken use much earlier. The vb. is 
generally supposed to be identical with F. cueztlir 
to gather, collect, cull, which Littré has as a 
‘terme de marine’, ‘ plier une mancenvre en rond 
ou en ellipse’. Cf the Pg. colher 1 cabo ‘to coil 
a cable’ (Vieyra).] 

1. frans. To lay up (a cable, rope, ete.) in con- 
centric rings; the rings may be disposed above 
each other, or one ring within another, or over 
cleats, etc., as is done with small lines, to prevent 


entanglement. Const. with «A. 

1611 Cotcr., rillonner vne cable, to coil a cable, to wind 
or lay it vp round, or in a ring. 1627 Cart. Suita Seaman's 
Gram. vii, 30 Quoile a Cable, is to lay it up ina round Ring, 
or fake, one above another. 1708 Mottevx Aadelais w. 
xxiii. (1737) 97 I'll coyle this Rope. 1719 Glossogr. Augl. 
Nova, At sea, a rope or cable laid up round, one Fake or 
turn over another..is said tobe quoiled up. a 1785 Gtover 
Athenaid xix. (R.), Our conductor gathered as he stept, A 
clue, which careful in his hand he coil’'d. 1805 Sourney 
Afadoe in Azt. xv, When its blow was spent, Swiftly the 
dextrous spearman coil’d the string, And sped again the arti- 
ficer ofdeath. 1836 Marryat Afidsh. Easy xiv, Directed the 
two men forward to coil a hawser npon the foregrating. 
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absol, 1833 Marzvat /’. Simple viii, Tell Mr. Simpkins 
..to coil away upon the na 
Jig. 1789 Disvix Song, Poor Yack ii, And, my timbers ! 
what lingo he'd coil and belay. | 

2. a. ‘To enwrap within coils. 

1616 Beaum. & Fu. Ant. of Malta w. i, Coil'd up in a 
cable, like salt eels, Or buried low i’ th’ ballast. 1682 
Crowne f/en, V7, w. 46 Well coyl'd round With proofs, 
that will resist small shot at least. 

b. To enfold in a coil, ensnare. rare. 

1748 ‘I. Epwarps Canous of Criticism Sonn. xxxiv. (1765) 
340 Shun follies haunts, and vicious company’, Least..Plea- 
sure coil thee in her dangerous snare. A 

3. To twist in or into a circular, spiral, or winding 
shape; to twist or wind round (something). 

a 1691 Boyie J.’, Until the pressure of the air, that at first 
coiled them, be readmitted to do the same thing again. 
ijtt E. Warp Oxir. 1.135 Quoil’d in Dust like Snake or 
Adder. 1837 Brewster J/agnet. 310 Each strapd of wire 
..was coiled several times backward and forward over it- 
self, 1862 /é/ust. Lond. News XL. 224/1 An Armstrong 
gun is made of wrought-iron bars coiled into hoops. 1866 
Tate Brit. Mlollusks iv. 210 The shells of .. ?/anorbis are 
flat and coiled nearly in the same plane. 1870 T. De W. 
Tatmace Cramés Swept Up 270 Crimped, or coiled, or 
bunched, or flumixed their hair, 

b. refi. 

16€4 Powrr Exp. Philos.1.8 You shall see it to winde and 
coyl itself up like a Spring. 1817 M-Leop Joy. Alceste 
305 The snake .. now coiled himself up again. ¢ 1828 
troperte in Zool, Fral, 11, The serpent .. coiled himself 
round the rabbit, and appeared to draw out the dead body 
through his folds. i 

ce. 7o coil up: to twist intoa fixed or constrained 
position. 

1774 Goupsm. Nat. Hist. (1776: 1. 309 Little hoops coil'd 
up ina spring, 1785 Rein Jt, Powers u. ix. 276 They 
make a continued chain of ideas coyled up in the brain. 
1835 Kincstey //ypatia xix. 218 She sat, coiled up like a 
snake, on a divan. 2 

4. intr. (for reff.) To throw oneself into a spiral 
or winding form, to twist oneself roztrd. 

1798 Cotertncr Avec. Mar. tv. xiii, They coil’d and swam. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 25/1 The snake .. seized the keeper by 
the Ieft thumb, and coiled round his arm and neck in a 
moment. 1864 ‘Texnyson £u. Jfrd. 577 The long convol- 
vuluses Vhat coil’d arouad the stately stems. 

5. intr. Yo move in a spiral or winding course. 

1816 W. Tayior Menth. Mag. X11. 329 Like doves.. 
Coiling in sweepy rings with cooings bland. 1866 MotLry 
Dutch Rep. vic i. 772 He could coil unperceived through 
ansuspected paths. 

Coil, 7.4 .Vae/. [ad. F.culer said of ship or 
wind ‘aller en arricre’, f. cu? hinder part. Cf 
recoil =reculer.] Totum; cf. weather-cotl, -coiling. 

1804 A. Dexcan Mariner's Chron. 1, 228 On the 2gth, in 
au severe squall, with a cross-quarter sea, the ship coiling to 
windward, with her upper deck parts in the water. 1867 
Suytu Sailor's Wond.éh, Wvather-cotling, a ship resum- 
ing her course after being taken aback; rounding off by a 
stern-board, and coming up to it again. 

Coil .koil:, v5 [f. Com 54.5] To put hay) into 
cocks, to cock. 

1825-80 Jamieson, Avyle, Atyle hay, to put it into cocks. 
1829 Hocc Sheph. Calendar 1. 256 To coil a part of her 
father's hay. 1888 Sheffield Gloss. Addenda, Corl or Quail, 
to make into large heaps. Yo corl hay ts to throw a num 
ber of haycocks together. 


+Coil, v.6 Obs. rare. [app. f. Coin sd.2; but 
it might possibly be a sense of Com v.2: cf. BEAT 
v. 23.) To stir (liqnids or the like). 

1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. ii. 82 Pour therein [a pot] 
your Oyl with a quantity of Water, and coil these to- 
gecher with a Spoon till the Water grow darkish. 

+ Coil, 54.1 Ods. In 6 coyl. [perh. a vbl. sb. 
from Cuit v1 to select.] ?A selection, a choicc. 

1574 8. Gooce Lett, to Burghley 15 May, in NV. 4 Q. 7 Mar. 
Be (183/2 We have bere a coyl of proper men.. whose 
souldiours..would doo a man goode to behold their servysse. 

Coil (koil), 54.4 arch.and dial. Also 6-7 coyle, 
quoile, 6-8 coile, 7 coyl, quoyle, 7-8 quoil. 
[First in 16th c.: of unknown origin. Prob. a 
word of colloquial or even slang character, which 
rose into literary use; many terms of similar 
meaning have had such an origin; cf. pother, row, 
rumpus, dirdum, shindy, hubbub, hurly-burly, cte. 

The conjectures that cof/ may be ‘ related * to Gael. cofleid 
(koletsh# stir, movement, noise’, or to gordin (go'lim) ‘I boil’, 
gotleadh, ‘boiling’, or to gor/l (goly) * shield, war, fight ', are 
mere random ‘shots’, without any justification, phonetic 
or historical. Coé? is unknown in Scotland, and no evi- 
dence connects it with Ireland. Gaelic or Irish words do 
not enter English through the air, with phonetic change on 
the way ') ee 

1. Noisy disturbance, ‘row’; ‘tumult, tarmoil, 
bustle, stir, hurry, confusion’ (J.). 

1567 Deant Horace Efist, 1. ii. Miij, Againe, thinckes 
thou that I at Rome my vearses can indyte Mongst so 
much toyle, and such a coyle, suche soking carke, and 
spyte. 1589 R. Harvey PL Perc. (1860) 30 Such a quoile, 
with fro and con such vrging of Ergocs. 1590 SHaKs. Com. 
Err. ww. i. 48 What a coile is there Dromio ? who are those 
atthe gate? 1608 L. Macuin Duond Ant.1.i, If my hus- 
band should rise from his study, and misse me, we should 
have such a coile! 1610 B. Jonson 4/cé. v. iv, Did you not 
heare the coyle About the dore? 1676 E. Bury Afedit. 
375 Many great men which..make a great coil, and keep a 
great stir and bustle in the world. 1728 Swirt A/udliatx § 
7., But tell me, Tim, upon the spot, By all this coil what 
hast thou got? 18607. Martintr. //orace 208 What means 
this coil? And wherefore be These cruel looks all bent on 
me? 1884 Hoitann Cheshire Gloss., Cotl, row. 
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2. Confused noise of inanimate things; clutter, 
rattle, confused din. 

1s8a Munpay Eng. Rom. Life in Hart. Misc, (Malh.) 11. 
201 There was sucli a coyle among the old iron, such ratl- 
ing and throwing downe the boordes..that I laye almost 
feared out of my wits. 1633 7. Avaus Arf. 2 Peter iii. 3 
(1865) 617 But put water to fire, and then you have a 
thundering coil, 1816 L. Hunt Admeind 1. 11 You may hear 
acoil Of bubbling springs about the grassier soil. 

3. Fuss, ado; a ‘ business’. 

1593 Drayton /dea 262 You Will, and Will not, what a 
coyle is here? 1595 Suaks. Fokn u. i. 165, I am not worth 
this coyle that's made for me. 1613 Witter Abuses Stript 
& Whipt u. i. Vanity, They might foyle The party faulty 
e'en with half that quoyle. 1640 Gent Anave in Gr. 1, 
I was extream drunke, aske my man Fub else, he'le tell 
whata coyle he had with me. 1652 Cutrerrer Eng. Physic. 
255 Physicians make more a quoil than needs behalf about 
Electuaries. 1692 Hacket Adf. Withams u. 45 What a 
coil hath been made to set up consisteries of mintsters and 
ruling elders! 1861 Reape Closter & //. 1. 303 Who makes 
the coil about nothing now? 1877 .V. IV, Linc. Gloss., Cotl, 
fuss, bustle. ; ‘ 

4. a. Yokcep a coil: to keep up a disturbance ; 
make a fuss, bustle, much ado. 

1568 T. Howetn Nee Sonets (1879) 147 Dyd flee from 
fredom to the courte, Wbere Venus only keepes the coyle. 
1§77 Hounsunp Chron. 11. 743 They kept such a coile 
against the abbat and moonks, to have certeine ancient 
charters delivered them. 1§87 Gotpine De Afornay ix, (1617) 
140 Procluy and Simplicius keepe a great coyle in mainten- 
ance of the eternity of the ‘orl . 1611 Cotcr., Grabnuger, 
to keepe a foule coyle, to make a great stirre, or monstrous 
hurlyburly. 1669 Suapwe rt Noyal Sheph. v. Wks. 1720 1. 
295 They all keep such a coile, when they coineto die. 1748 
Tuomson Cast. fndol. 1, 35 Stilla coil the grasshopper did 
keep. 1807 Crapne far. Keg. itt. go4 And such sad coil 
a words of vengeance kept, That our best sleepers started 
ay they slept. 

b. Vortal coil: the bustle or turmoil of this 
mortal life. A Shaksperian expression which has 
become a current phrase. 

1602 SHaxs. /fam, wi. i. 67 What dreames nay come, 
When we haue shufilel’d off ts mortall coile, Must giue vs 
pawse. a 1764 Crvurcinit Poems, Journey 11. 8 When 
the Night Suspends this mortal coil. 1814 Scott Ld.of 


Isles, \. Introd., Where rest from mortal coil the a A of | 
“he 


the Isles. 1829 1. Taytor Luthus. v (1867) 108 
Christian. .has waited in the coil of mortality only for the 
moment when he should inspire the ether of the upper world. 

Coil ,koil\, 53.3 Also 7-8 coile, coyle, quoylie, 
quoile. [Goes with Coin 2.3, from which it is 
prob. directly formed, like a rol?, twist, tie, fold } 

1. ortg. A length of cable, rope. etc., when ‘coiled’ 
or gathered up into a number of concentric rings, 
cither fake over fake, or in a flat disk with the 

fakes within each other, the latter being termed a 
Flemish coil; hence, the quantity of cable, cte., 
usually wound up. Orig. a nautical term. 

1627 Cart. Suttn Seaman's Gram, 30 A Bight is to hold 
by any part of a coile, that is the vpmost fake. 1662 Perys 
Piary 22 Auz., One from a trap-door above let fall un- 
awares a coyle of cable. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1174/1 
Remaining in the Consuls hands 18 Quoyles of Cordage 
and a Hauser. agar Sil & Sea Pict., A Quoyle is a 
rope laid up round, one Fake over another. Sometimes 
it is taken for a whole Rope quoyl'd; so that if half the 
Rope be cut away, they say, there is but half a Quoyle of 
that Rope. 1751 Cnuamsers, Cycé. s. v. Quoil, The middle 
of such a ring o1 quoile, is a good place to lay shotin. 1794 
Netson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 432, I have to request 
from the Victory two coils of four-inch or four-and-a-half 
rope. 1864 Texsyson An. Ard. 17 ard coils of cordage, 
swarthy fishing-nets, 1874 Kuicur Dict, Mech. 589 When 
laid up in a flat helix, without riders, beginning in the mid- 
dle, and ‘with the sun ‘it is said to be a Flemish coil, 

2. A series of concentric circles or rings in which 
a pliant body has becn disposed ; hence, such a 
disposition or form in a body which is rigid. 

1661 Bovte Spring of Atr (1682) g2 These small coyled 
particles of the air..when the pressure is taken away.. flie 
abroad into a Coyle or Zone ten times as big in Diameter 
as before. 1723 PArl Frans, XXXII. 5 A Snake.. lyin 
round in a Coil, 1856 Kase Arct. Expl. iF xx, 202 Aroun 
him, as a focus, was a coil of men, women, and children. 
1858 O. W. Hotmes Ant, Break/.-t. xii. 111 There was a 
staircase like a coil of lace. 186a /llust. Lond. News XL. 
136/2 Round which [eggs] the > had coiled its length, 
the head surmounting the coil. 1869 Pretirs Pes. 
ii, 12 Black coils of barren lava. 


b. As a disposition of women's hair. 

1888 Galignani’s Messenger 5 Feb. 1 To replace the 
high-looped coils on the top of the head by braids fall- 
i on the neck. /édia.2 Brushed up locks and twisted 
coils. 

3. A single complete turn or circumyolution of 
any coiled body; ¢.g. such as is formed by a 
serpent or the tendril of a plant. 

1805 Southey Afadoc vu, On came the mighty snake .. 
What then was human strength, if once involved Within 
those dreadful coils? 1870 Routrston Anim. Life 58 The 
Coils of intestine. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot, 863 The youngest 
coils of a twining stem are not usually in contact with its 
support. 

4. An arrangement of a wire, piping, shect metal, 
ete., in a series of concentric or symmetrical curves 
or windings. 

1826 Henry Elem, Chem. 1, 169 Zinc and copper sheets 
formed into coils. 1839 G. Biro Nat. Philos. 222 A copper 
and zine plate, each fifty feet long and two wide, rolled into 
a coll. 1874 Kuicut Dict, Aleck, 1. af A compound 
spring, having a cylinder of vulcanized rubber, with an in- 
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terior coil to ieee it from binding against the spindle, and 
an exterior spiral coil to keep it from spreading too far. | 

b. Electr, A wire wound spirally and serving 
for the passage of a cnrrent of clectricity in varions 
kinds of electrical apparatus, as in ¢uduction cotl, 
resistance coil, ete. 

1849 Mus. Somervitte Connex. Phys. Set. xxxiv. 375 In 
obtaining a brilliant spark with the aid of an electro-dyna- 
mic coil, 1871 Tynpate Fragm. Sci. (ed. 6) II. xvi. 435 
The strengthened magnet instantly reacts upon the coil 
which feeds it. 1881 Srorrtswoope in Nature No. 623. 47 
The induction-coil .. consists mainly of two parts, viz. a 
primary coil of thick wire and few convolutions, 

ec. A spiral arrangement of pi used in a 
heating apparatns, coudenscr, etc., for the sake of 
increased heating or cooling surface. Also aftrzé. 

1852 Branpe Lect. on Arts 213 Heating a fluid by means 
of a steam-warmed jacket or coil. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. 
Hygiene secs 3) 2S Boxes containing coils of hot-water 

ipes. 1884 ffealth Exhib, Catal. 70/2 Patent Hydro- 

neumatic Coil for heating and ventilating purposes. 

5. In gun-making: A bar of wrought iron coiled 
and welded into a cylindrical tube, out of a series 
of which certain kinds of guns are built up. 

1859 F. Gairrerus Artil. Man, (1862) 190 The Coils. .are 
. shrunk on the barrel. 1862 /élust. Lond. News XL. 224/1 
The length of the bars required for the different coils vary 
from 12 to 100 ft., and we saw an immense coil for hooping 
the exterior of a muzzle-loading gun which was made from 
a bar of the extraordinary length of 120 ft. /béd, 224/2 ‘Vhe 
coiling-emachine can turn out more tban twenty coils per 
on equal to about three to four guns, 

. Comb, Coil-drag (sec quot.); coil-end, 
-plate, a plate for supporting a coil of pipes. 

1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss., Cotl-drag,a tool to pick up 
pebbles, bits of iron, etc., from the bottom of a drill-hole. 
1882 Horcester Exhib, Catal. wt. 5 One Coil end for Stack 
of 2-in. pipes. R 

+ Coil, 53.4 Obs. [ad. F. cz? breech, with the 
frequent interchange of o¢ and Fr. #. Cf. Coit v.4] 


1. The breech of a gun. 

1706 Puttuirs, Cof/..also the breach of a great Gun. 
BS Compl. Gunner 1. iv. 5 All the metal behiad the touch- 
hole [is called) the Breach or Coyl. 

2. In the combination Leve.-Cou (F. /ever-de- 
cul , ‘hitch-buttock ’. 

Coil koil', 54.5 north. and mid?. Also quoil, 
quile, kyle. (Of uncertain derivation: perh. to 
be referred, like Cou 54.1, to OF. cot//ir to gather. 
It is not easy to connect it phonetically with CoL1, 
cole in same sense.}_ A cock of hay. 

ta 1800 Clerk Saunders vii. in Child Ballads (1885) IL]. 
233/2 O, bonny, bonny sang the bird, Sat on the coil o hay. 
1828 Hoce in Bluckw. Mag. XXIIL. 218 A doven coils of 
hay. 1825-80 Jamitson, Role of Hay, a hay-cock, the 
small heap into which hay is at first gathered when it is 
raked from the ground. Southof Sc. 1881 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Quile, guotl, a heap of hay from which 
the cart is loaded. 1888 Sheffield Gloss. Addenda, Quoil 
or Cofl, a number of haycocks thrown together. ; 

+ Coil, s4.6 Oés. [Possibly some error. Hialli- 
well has Caz/a coop, Kent.] See quot. 

1691 Ray WV, C. Words, Cotl, a ben-coil, a hen-pen. 

Coil, coill, obs. Sc. forms of Coa, 

Coiled (koild), Af’. a. [f. Com 56.3 and v3 + 
-ED.] Disposed in a CoiL. 

1628 Dicey Voy. Afedit, (1868) 82 Coyled hawsers, a bight 
of a cable. 1661 Boye Spring of Air (1682) 92 These 
small coyled particles of the Air. 1776 Wituerine Brit. 
Plants (1796) I]. 456 Leaves egg-shaped, slightly woolly, 
coiled. 1805 Worpsw. Prelude xiv. (1861) 286 A hedgeh 
.» His coiled-up prey, 1836-9 Topp Cyc. Anat. 11. aan 
The cyst. contains a minute coiled-up worm. 

Coiled, ///. 2.2 See Com. z.¢ 

Coiler! (koi'las). [f. Com v.3+-ER.) He who 
coils, or that which coils, 

1884 Cueyne /sa, I. 159 The two leviathans or ‘coilers’. 

+Coiler?, Os. [?f. Com 56.4] In Cotler 
rope: a 1ope attached to the breech of a gun. Obs. 

1600 T, Saati Art of Gunnery 83 To know how much one 
coiler rope, for the draught of any peece of Ordnance is 
bigger than another. 1660 T. Witisrorp Scales of Com- 
merce n. m. 195 A Coyler Rope .. that is 6 inches in 
circumference. 

Coiling (koi‘lin), 247, 56.1 [f. Com v.3+-1ne 1h] 
Winding in a coil or coils. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Coiling, implies a 
sort of serpentine winding of a cable or other rope, that it 
may aan td asmall space in the ship, 1882 Vines Sacks" 
Bot, a e coiling of tendrils atiached to supports. 

b. The winding of a bar into a coil for a gun; 
cf. Com 54.3.5. Also atfrié. 

186a filust, Loud. News XL. 224/1 The Armstrong gun, 
by the coiling process, is rendered as strong as it is possible 
for wrought iron to make it, 1870 Daily News 1 Sept. 3 
The company... witnessed the coiling of a tube for a 
g-pounder gun. 

Coiling, vé/. 56.2 See Coin v1 

Coiling, ff/.¢. [f. Com .3] That coils. 

1718 i Fox Wanderer 131 Drawing outa Serpe from 
the coiling Knot. 1818 Byron CA. //ar. iv. clx, The coiling 
strain And gripe, and deepening of the dragon's grasp. 

+Coillard. Oss. Ins coy-. [a. OF. coflard 
in same sense, a special application of corl/ard, 
-artram.] A warlike engine used to throw stoncs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Au. xx. 134 Item foure Coyllardes 
. -hauyng eche of them two cables and thre slyngis. 

Coillen, -on, obs. ff. CuLLIon. 


COILLOR. 


+ Coillor. O¢s. [a. OF. cotlleor, now cuetlleur, 
f. OF. cotllir: see Coin v1] A collector. 

1qa0 E. FE, Wills (1882) 32 My goodez that is in the 
Coillors or in be fermors handes off my rent. 

Coily, obs. form of CorLy adv. 

Co-immense, -implore: see Co-. 

Coin (koin), sd. Forms: a. 4-7 coyne, 4-8 
coyn, (§ cune), 6-7 coine, 6- coin. 8B. 4-6 


coygne, §-6 coigne; see also Coren. y. 6 
quoyne, qwyne, qwoyne, 7 quoin; sce also 
Quorn. 8. For the Sc, forms, sce Cunyr. [a. F. 


coin wedge, corner ; also die for stamping money 
or medals; ‘also, a coyne, or stamp, vpon a piece’ 
(Cotgr.). (So called, because the die had the form 
or action of a wedge.) F. co’w ‘wedge’, in OF. 
also coing, cuigne = Pr. cunh, conh, Sp. cunto, Pg. 
cunho, Wt. conto:—L. cune-um (nom, -2s) wedge. 
Godefroy has also Anglo-Fr. coigve fem., the ‘coin’ 
with which money is struck, aud coincd money. 

Formerly spelt indifferently coz#, cofgn, quoin 
(with many variations); but the spelling coiz, 
though still occasional in all senses, is now appro- 
priated to the sense ‘money’; in the senses 
‘wedge’, ‘corner-stone’, ctc., the spelling is 
generally, though not always, Quoin; Coan is 
retained in the Shaksperian phrase ‘ coign of 
vantage’, and is occasional in that of ‘ wedge ’.] 

I. Wedge, corner, angle. 

1. A corner-stone of a wall or building ; also, onc 
of the wedge-shaped stoncs of an arch. Now 
usually Quoin; cf. Coicn 2. Hence {+ Coin-stone. 

1350 in Riley Lond. Aleut. age 262, Goo de coynston. 
1428 in Heath Grecer’s Comp. (1869) 6 Ashler, coyne, skew, 
ragge. 1§836 in Worth Zaz/stock Par. Acc. (1887) 24 To 
heue to Coynes in the Styple. 1881 Bein //addon's Answ. 
Osor. 489 This lye beyng as it were the coyne of the whole 
buildyng. 1607 SHaks. Cor. v. iv. x See you yond Coin a’ 
th Capitol, yond corner stone? 1751 LabeLye HM esta. Br. 

7 The Coins or Voussoirs or Arch-Stones. 1767 W. L. 
Cone tr. Statins’ Thebard x. (R.\, Hurling down The coins 
and beams compacted. 1843 Portiock Geoé, 671 Basalts.. 
relieved by limestone or freestone coins. 

+2. gen. A comer, angle. Ods, 

1848 Raynotp Byrth Mankinde Hhh4 The ryghte 
coygne or angle of the wombe. 160r HoiLanp /’Zimy I. 
iro Acantium, built by the Rhodians, in another coine or 
canton of that coast. 1610 Guituin Fferaddry v. i. (1611) 
240 The coins or corners of thei: ..different Colours doe all 
meet in the Center of the Shield. 1632 LitHcow 7'raz. x. 
soz The Lyon, red, and rag’d, two times diuided From 
coyne to coyne, as Heraulds haue decyded. 1658 Evetyn 
fr. Gard, (1675) 14 Be careful not to plant any trees in the 
coines or angels of your walls. 

+3. Awedge; sfec. a. one placed between casks 
on board ship (sec Cantic a@.); b. in Guaznery, 
one used for raising and lowering pieces of 
ordnance ; ¢, in Prinétng, one for locking up type 
in a forme. Now usually written Quoin, less com- 
monly Coren ; see these. 

1600 Hotianp Livy xxxvn. xxxi. 963 Resembling the 
forme of a wedge or coin. 1622 F. Markuam S&é, War ni. 
ii. 86 Coins with which to raise up the breech of the peece. 
1678 Puities, Coins..also pieces of wood that Printers 
inake use of to fasten the Letters into the Frames, 1692 in 
Capt. Sitth'’s Seaman's Gram, \W. xxit. 135 Stop the Motion 
of the Piece with a Coyne. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., 
Cantigue Coins, which are short, and having three Edges, 
they are used in a Ship to put between Cask and Cask to 
keep them from rowling one against another in the Hold. 
1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 167 Like what seamen call a 
gunner’s coin or wedge. 

d. Cond. + Coin-formed, wedge-shaped, 

1600 Hottanp Livy x1, xl, 1085 The Celtiberians .. cast 
their companies into a pointed and coin-formed battaillon 
(cetve0], : ‘ 

If. A die, stamp, piece of money. 

+4. A die for stamping moncy; a mint. b. The 
device stamped upon money; stamp, impress. Ods. 

1362 LancL, P. P/. A. Vv. 112 Bere no seluer ouer see pat 
berep signe of be kyng (7 pat coyn of kyng schewith}, 
Nouper Grotes ne gold I-graue with the kynges Coroune 
([v.». wib kinges coyn]. 1393 /éid. C. n. 46 God askede of 
hem whas was be coygne. 1g12 Act 4 Hen. VIIT, c. 19 
§ 14 Silver and havynge the prente of the Coigne of this 
realme. 1559 in Tytler //ist. Scot?. (1864) ILI. 394 The Lords 
of Scotland. .removed to Lithgow, where they. .will set up 
a coin, saying, they shall coyne a good part of their plate. 
ier W. Starrorn Exam. Compl, ii (1876) 60 Why doe 

ynges .. stricke these mettalles .. with a Coyne? 1682 
a Aledal 144 The Stamp and Coyn of their adopted 

rd. 

5. A piece of metal (gold, silver, copper, etc.) of 
definite weight and value, usually a circular disc, 
made into money by being stamped with an offici- 
ally authorized device ; a piece of money. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 7, 1x12 Though the coyn be fair at 
eye. 1483 Cath, Ang. 86 A Cune of ac money, nusmmisnee. 
1579 Furker Confut. Sanders 651 The image of Cesar on 
his coyne. 1596 Suaks. Merch. V. un. vii. 56 A coyne that 
beares the figure ofan Angell, 1661 T. Mun Zug. Treasure 
(1664) 77 More Bullion and forraign Coines. 1694 R. 
L'Estrance Fad/es 161 Agreed. .that such and such forms 
of civility, like some adulterate Quoins, shall pass current 
for so much. 1838 Murray's Handbk, N. Germ. 38/1 A 
series of Japanese coins and medals, 1862 Ruskin Afnnera 


P, (1880) 62 These exchanges. .might have been all effected | Face: What call Men Rich? Let them coyne his 


with a single coin. 
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6. (without 27.) Coincd money, esp. that in cir- 
culation or current ; specie, money. 

In slang use this has passed into ‘Cash, money generally’, 
as in ‘I haven't the coin to do it’. : 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 138 To-fore the time er gold was 
smite In coigne. 1406 Hocc.eve Afisrufe 133 Lak of coyn 
departith compaignie. 1530 Patscr. 487 He hath clypped 
the kynges quoyne, 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 5 A 
proclamacion for the new qwyne that no man should speak 
illofit. 1653 Urounart Xadelais i. xvi, Coine is the sineus 
of warre. 1935 Berketey Querist § 475 Wealth is really 
power, and coin a ticket conveying power. 1855 Macaucay 
Hist. Exg. WV. 695 The manufacturers generally contrived 
..to pay their workmen in coin, 

7. fg. 

a 1569 KincesmyLL Couf?. Satan (1578) 4 A faire tongue 
with a foule heart is false quoyne. 1671 Mitton Samson 
189, Llearn.. How counterfeit a coin they are who $ friends’ 
Rear in their superscription. 1849 Rosertson Ses. Ser. 1. 
i. (1866) 7 Words are .. the coins of intellectual exchange. 
1865 Swinpurne Poens § Ball. A Litany 66 Not with 
fine gold.. But with coin of sighs. 

b. Phr. Zo pay any one in his own coin: to 
treat him as he has treated others; to give him 
tit for tat. 

@1638 Rateicn Afof. 70 For us to defend our selves and 
pay them with their owne Coyne. 1690 J. Mackenzin 
Siege London. Derry 32/1 ‘The Vesieged. repay them from 
the Walls inthe same coyn. 1713 Guardian No, 72 If they 
pay the slanderer in his own coin. 1867 Freeman Norn. 
Cong. (1876) I. iv. 200 He was but paying off Hugh and 
William in their own coin, P : 

Comb., as coin-fancier, -spinning, -stamp, 
-lester, -tyfe; coin-assorter, a device for assorting 
coins according to size or weight; coin-balance, 
a delicate and accurate balance for weighing gold 
coins ; + coin-cormorant, one greedy for money, 
an avaricious person ; coin-counter, a device to 
facilitate the counting of coins; +coin-courser, 
a money-changer ; + coinye-house (czszye-), Se. 
a mint; coin-made @., madc of or by mcans of 
coin; in quot. ‘mercenary, or simoniacal’ (Davies? ; 
+ coin-smiter, a COINER q.v. 

1594 J. Dickenson Arfsbas (1878) 55 hese *“Coyne-cor- 
morants, these Money-mongers. 1652 Urotnart Jere? 
Wks. (1334) 212 A knot of Scotish bankers, collybists, or 
*coine-coursers. 1886 O. W. Houses J/ortal Antif. Introd. 
2 A *coin-fancier would say .. just enough of antiquity to 
spot them with rust. 1559-66 //is¢. state Scorl. in Jise. 
Wodr, Soc.(1844)63 The Lords of the Congregation had 
taken the printting goods of the *coinye-house. 1613 Davies 
AMluse's Teares 13 (D.) *Coyne-made Pastors let the flock 
decay. 1884 94. Yames's Gas. 5 Dec. 6/1 At “coin-spinning 
the game generally played is ‘odd man wins’. 1850 Lerrcn 
AMiitler's Anc, Art § 97. 65 The arts of engraving precious 
stones and *coin-stamps. /déd. § 406. 546 Ihe inventors of 
Roman “*coin-types. 1872 Veats Growth Comm. 367 A 
company. .inspected by an official, the *coin-tester. 

Coin, a mod. Dict. spelling of ME. Cory, quince. 

Coin (koin),v.1 Forms: 4-7 coyne, 6-7 coine, 
7 coyn, 7~ coin. Also 4-6 coygne, coigne, 
6 Sc. coignie; 6 qwyne, 6-7 quoyne, 7 quine. 
See also the Sc. form Cunyr. fa. OF. co¢gnier, 
cungner to ‘strike’ or stamp money, to mint, to 
coin (still in Cotgr.), f. co’z stamp, die, Coin. 
In English, with the changed sense of the sb., the 
notion, when analysed, became ‘to make coin, make 
into coin’.] 

1. trans. To make (money) by stamping mctal. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 239 Pe kynge’s side salle 
be be hede & his name writen; pe croyce side what cite it 
was in coyned & smyten. 1393 Gower Conf. IL. 83 ‘To 
coigne the money Of sondry metal. 1436 Po/. Poems 
(1859) II. 198 Nobles coigned of recorde. 1494 Fanyan 
Chron, an, 1280 (R.) The kynge caused, in siluer, the halfe- 
peny to be coygned. . farthingis of syluer were also coygned. 
1577 Harrison England 1, xxv. (1877) 1. 364 King Edward 
the first did first coine the penie and smallest peeces of 
siluer roundwise, which before were square. 1673 Ray 
Fourn. Low C. 434 All the Cantons of Switzerlan coyn 
money except Appenzel, etc. 1857 Buckte Crvéfiz. I. ix. 


364 The right of coining money was never allowed in Eng- 
land, even to the greatest nobles. 


b. transf. and fig. 

1893 Dravton Eclogues iv. 88 This framed the Mint, that 
coyn'd our miserie. «1742 Benriey (J.\, Can we be sure 
that this medal was really coined by an artificer. " 

e. fig. To coin money (mod. collog.}: to gain 
or ‘make’ money rapidly and with ease. 

1863 Fr. Kumpre esid. in Georgia 105 For the last four 
years..I literally coined money. 

2. To make (metal) into money by stamping 
pieces of definite weight and value with authorized 
marks or characters; to convert into coin. 

¢1400 (see Coinep)]. @ 1483 Pol, Poents (1859) LI. 286 That 
alle the sylver..Thether schold be bro3tthe and yconyd 
there. 1599 THYNNE Aninead. (1865) 45 Esterlinges, whiche 
refyned and coyned the silver. 1683 Co. Rec. Penn. 1. 84 
He rect any Silver of Charles Pickering to Quine for him. 
1866 Crump Banking x. 226 Tin was coined by Charles II, 
in 1684; gun metal and pewter by hts successor, James, 

b. intr. (for ref.) To undergo coinage. 

«1700 Drypen Epick Poetry, Metal .. so soft that it will 

not coin without alloy to harden it. 
ce. fg. To turn into money, make money out of 
or by means of. 

1596 SHaks. 1 /Yen. (1, un. iti. go Poore? Looke im re 
ose, let 


them coyne his Cheekes, 1843 tr. Custinc’s Empire of the 
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Czar I. 18 The man who is not free is coined; he is 
equivalent .. to ten roubles a year to his proprietor. 1850 

« Irvine Goldsmith xxi. 229 He coined the brains of his 
authors in the times of their exigency. 

3. évansf. To stamp officially (tin blocks of 
standard weight). 

[1577 (see Coinace 4).] 1875 Ure Dict. Arts II. 1007 
The law requires them (tin-blocks] to be _staniped or cosned 
by public officers, before being exposed for sale. 

+4. To stamp, to figure in or on a coin. Obs. 

1603 Suaxs. Aleas. for Al. u. iv. 45 [They] that do coyne 
heauens Image In stamps that are forbid. 1630 Doxxr 
Sern, Job xvi. 17-19 (1640) 130 That Emperour [Constan- 
tine] ..was coyned Praying. 

5. fig. (from 1.) ‘To make, devise, produce. 

1580 Lyiy Eufhues (Arb.) 356 This Letter beeing coyned, 
hee studyed how hee myght connele it. 1607 Snaws. Cor. 
in. i. 78 So shall my Lungs Coine words till their decay. 
@%680 ButLer Rem, (1759) I. 86 And how good Verse is 
coin’d, dost understand. 1800 K. Wuite Lett. (1837) 203, 
I myself have, however, coined time. 

b. esp. in a bad or depreciatory sense: To fa- 
bricate, invent, make up (something specious, 
pretentious, or counterfeit). 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's [nst. Ww. xviii. (1634) 705 These 
fellowes unseasonably coyne a mystery. 1579 Tomson 
Calvin's Serm. Vint 311/2 Giue them sclues leaue, to 
quoyne newe articles of faith. 1589 97 GukEnk Crceronis 
Amor Poems (1861) 312 With that she coin'd a smile. 1695 
tr. Colbatch’s New Light Chirurg. Put ant p. vi, Whatever 
excuse he is able to coin, 1780 [Sik H. Cort] eldbey of 
Kitkhampton (1786) 83 Slander often coins the lie. 1837 
Disratia Pexetfa 1. xu, He would coin a smile for the in- 
stant. 1862 Rusiin A/anera P. 1880) 83 To coin idle 
imaginations of the mysteries of eternity, 

ce. spec. To frame or invent (a new word or 
phrase) ; usually implying deliberate purpose; and 
occasionally used dcepreciatively, as if the process 
were analogous to that of the counterfciter. 

1589 Putrennam Zing. Poesie wt. xxii. (Arb.) 259 Young 
schollers not halfe well studied .. when they come to their 
friends..will sceme to coigne fine wordes out of the Latin. 
1605 Bacon {dz Learn. 1. 1v. § 2 Vaking liberty to coin and 
frame new terms of art... to avoid circuit of speech, 1666 
Dryven Pref Ana. Alirab, (Globe) 41 lf a Roman peet 
might have liberty to coin a word. 1750 Haris //ernes 
Wks. (1841) 195 ‘Uhere is..no method to express new ideas, 
but either this of metaphor, or that of coining new words. 
1779-81 Jounson ZL. /°., HWatds, He is particularly unhappy 
incoining names expressive of characters. 1856 Max MULLER 
Chips (1880) I. xvi, 22 The name of father was coined at 
that early period. 1876 Freewan Vorw, Cong. Vi xxv. 555 
No new words are coined in French froma Teutonic mould. 

6. fie. (from 2.) To form, fashion, or convert 7x/o 
(as metal is made into coin). 

1627 P. FurtcHer Locusts 1. xxxvii, Shall these mortals 
+. Coyne into thousand arts their fruitfull braine. — 1835 
Lytton Avenzi 1, viii, I have coined my whole soul into 
one master passion. 1841-4 Emersox Ess. Love Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 74 The air was coined into song. 

b. with notion of fashioning into something 
valuable, or specions. 

#19720 Suerrielp (Dk. Buckhm.) /F&s. (1753) I. 16 Mere 
common counters of the sense..A lover’s fancy coins into a 
treasure, 1816 Byron Ca, “Jar. ut exili, [have not..coin‘d 
my cheek to smiles. 

+7. adso/, To feign, disscmble. Ods. rare. 

1607 Tourneur Aev. Trag. 1. i, Vind. Here comes our 
Mother. //7f. And sister. fxd. We must quoyne. 


Coin (koin), wv." [a. F. cotgnier (3 sing. cofgne) 
‘to put in a corner’ (Godef.), * to wedge, to fasten 
with a wedge, to drive hard or knock fast in, as 
with a wedge’ (Cotgr.). Etymologically, the same 
word as prec. (the primary scnsc of both being ‘ to 
wedge, to strike’) ; but not consciously connected 
with itin Eng. Now usually written Quoty.] 

+1. ¢vans. a. To furnish with ‘coins’ or quoins, 
z.e. wedges. b. To drive inas a wedge. ec. To 
raisc or lower with a quoin. Ods. 

61488 Liber Niger Edw. 1V in Housch. Ord. (1790\ 74 All 
other crafte for the rackinge, coynynge, rebatinge, and other 
salvation of wynes. 1580 Hottypaxp 7'reas. Fr. Tong, 
Coigner, to coyne in, to drive in. 1598 Barret J%eor. 


Warres v. iv. 137 Coynes for the breech of euery peece, to 
ee it vp or downe. ns 
. To provide with quoins or corner-stones. 

1700-10 CELIA Firnnes Diary (1888) 67 Adorned with 
brick pillars Coyn’d w" stone and stone heads. 1839 STONF- 
uousE A-rhofnte 254 The original building was of brick, 
coyned with great ashlar stones. 

oin, coine (/rish His?.) : see COYNIE. 

Coinable (koinab'l), a. [f. Coiy v. + -ABLE.] 
That may be coined (4. and fg.). 

1839 N. P. Wituis in New Monthly Mag. LV1. 538 The 
prettiest phrase coinable by an oriental. 1875 JEVONS 
Money (1878) 123 Tin is not a coinable metal. 

Coinage (koinédz). Forms: see Coin (also 
§ cunage, 6 kownnage). [a. OF. covgnaige, f. 
coignier to COIN: see -AGE.] 

1. The action or process of coining money. b. 
The right of coining money. 

c1380 Sir Ferumd, 5481 Four floryns of gold of god 
coygnage. 1494 Fasyan vis. 401 Dampned certayne coynes 
.. and caused theym to be broughte vnto newe coynage. 
1823 SKELTON Garl. Laurel 611 Fals forgers of mony for 
kownnage [ed. 1568 coinage] atteintid. 1594 PLat Yezvell- 
Ho. wi. Chem, Conelus. 86 Ending in cosenage, quoinage, 
or Capistro, 1648 D. Jenkins Wks. The Table, The 
power of coynadge in the King. 1725 Swirr Drafier's 
Lett, Wks.1755 V. ul. 41 If this coinage had been in Ireland, 
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and granted to persons of this kingdom. 1869 J. G. Hus- 
Bard in Gold Coinage Controversy 31 If the mintage be 
sensibly increased beyond the cost of coinage, you provoke 
private coinage. i 

2. concr. Coins collectively, coin; a system of 
coins in use or in currency ; the currency. Decimal 
coinage: a system of coins, each denomination or 
named value of which is ten times that of the next 
smaller; see DECIMAL. 

1467 J. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 573 11. 305 Daube 
nor I may no mor with owt coynage. 1577 Harnison Eng- 
land wu. xxv. 11877) 1. 366 Chaines of siluer .. redie .. to be 
melted into coinage. 1596 Suaxs. 1 /fen. (VV, 1. ii. g He 
answere the Coynage. 1672 Petty Jol. Anat, ae 69 
Men make Vessels of coyned Silver, if they can gain by the 
Workmanship enough to defray the Destruction of the 
Coynage. 184: Evpninstoxe /fist. Jad. I. 471 They are 
often square, a shape of which there is no example in an 
other Grecian coinage. 1876 Fawcett Pol. Econ. i. ii 
359 The Mint is not permitted to issue more than a certain 
amount of silver coinage. fod. Tbe bronze coinage was 
issued in 1860. : 

b. Any currency or medium of exchange. Also fig. 

@ 1839 Praen Poems 11864) I. 24 In the coinage of your 
golden siniles, 1856 Woopwaro Mod/usca 305 The N. 
American Indians used to make coinage (wampumm) of the 
sea-worn fragments of cans mercenaria. 

+3. cllipt. (Sce quot.) Obs. 

a17¥% Nortu Lives 111. 166 A law.. called the coinage. 
This was a certain tax laid to pay for coining money. 

4. The official stamping of blocks of tin (see 
Corn v. 3); the right of doing this, formerly a 
privilege of certain towns in Cornwall and Devon. 
Also attrré. as in coinage house, town. 

1495 Act it /fen, VI/, c. 4 § 12 Weightis apperteynyng.. 
to the Cunage of Tynne within the counties of Cornewall 
and Devonshire. 1538 Levanp /¢in. IIL, 22 (Hailstoun’. 
1577 Harrison England wi. xxv. (1877) 1. 365 There is also 
coignage of tin holden yearelie at .. Midsummer and 
Michaelmas in the west countrie; which .. 1 su posed to 
haue beene of monie of the said mettall .. [lowbeit .. I find 
it to be nothing so, but an office onlie erected for the prince 
-.and such blocks of tin as haue passed the hands of his 
officers, are marked with an especial] stampe. 1708 Lond, 
Gaz. No. 4458/1 At the Coynage now held at Truroe. ee 
Bortase in PAr. Trans. LIL. 507 The driver of a plough.. 
laden with tin, for Penzance Coinage 1810 in Arsdon's 
Sure, Devon 405 The Stannators .. were clected by the 
Mayors .of certain Towns. .called Coinage ‘owns. 

5. fg. The (dcliberate) formation of a new 
word, ete. ; the fabrication of something specious. 

1693 Devpex Fusenal Ded. \J.., Unnecessary coinage as 
well as unnecessary revival of words, runs into affectation. 
1727 Swiet let of Polit, Lying, Whether the right of coin- 
age of Political I-yes be wholly in the government. 1787 
Gentl, Mag. Dec. 1081.2 Milton .. has enriched our lan- 

uage with some epithets .. of his own coinage. a 1834 
SOLERIDGE Method in Eacycl. Vetr. 1849'15 ‘Vhe Ancients, 
as well as the Moderns, had their machinery for the ex- 
temporaneous coinage of intellect. 1876 Freeman worn, 
Cong. V. xxv. 580 Words of modern coinage. 

6. concr. That which is made, devised, or in- 
vented, an invention ; ¢.2. a coined word. (Often 
used disparagingly, in implicd contrast with ‘cur- 
rent word’; cf. Coin v. 5.) 

1602 Suaxs. Han, ut. iv. 137 This is the very coynage of 
your Braine. 1640 Sir BE. Dewine Mroper Sacrif. (1644) 67 

‘our fast words..are..the coynage of your own brain. 1873 
BF. Ilatu dod. Eng. 59 Why inight not Spenser try his 
hand at coining a word? Landor himself has vencured new 
coinages enough. 1879 Farrar 5¢. an! 1. 462 note, 
“E@eAo8anaxeia, a happy coinage of St. Paul's, 

+ Cojincidate, v. Obs. rare. [f. F. coinctder 
(see next) + -ATE.] =CoIncipe. 

1657 Tomuinson Nenon's Disp. 153 The beginning of one 
degree coincidates with the end of another. 1659 O. Waker 
Oratory i. § 15. 14 As unlikely as it is. that your inventions 
should coincidate with theirs. 

Coincide (kéyinsai-d), v.  [a. F. cornetde-r 
(14th c. in Littré), ad-~med.L. toincidére, f co- 
together + ¢ncidire to fall upon or into, to occur, 
happen, The med.L. occurs in Astrological use. 

(In the 17th c. the L. form was us changed. ~ 

a1641 Br. Mountacu A. § Jf. (1642) 134 The prin. 
cipall parts thereof must commeidere and accord. 1650 
Futter Pisgah u. ix. § 36 Making three members .. corn- 
cudere, to interfeer, yea run all into one, 1663 Butier 
Hud. 1. 4. 726 For where the first does hap to be, The fast 
does cotncidere)). 

1. sztr. To fall together and agrce in position ; 
to occupy the same area or portion of space (as¢e.g. 
the superposed triangles in Euclid 1. 8); to be 
identical in arca and position. Said of points, lines, 
or any geomctrical magnitudes. 

1718 Cueyne /*hilos, Princ. Relig. 'J.), If the equator and 
ecliptick had coincided, it would have rendered the annual 
revolution of the earth useless, 1756 Simson Euclid, 
Axiom 8 Magnitudes which coincide with one another, that 
is, which exactly fill the same space, nre equal to one another. 
1794 Suttivan View Nat. 1. 366A plane. .such as coincides 
with the curved surface of the earth. 1822 Imison Sct. & 
Art I 63(ed. Webster! The centre of motion should coincide 
with the centre of gravity of the wheel. 288 Ilavcuton 
Phys. Geog. Ts The southern boundary coincides witb the 
watershed of the Indus, Ganges, and Brahmaputra. 

2. To occur or happen at the same time; to 
occupy the same space of time. 

180g Knox & Jens Corr. 1 474 Abruptness of sentiment 
may very well coincide with length of line. 1862 STANLEY 


Few. Ch. (1877) 1. xvit. 322 The chief feast of the year. .coin- 
cided with the Festival of the vintage. 
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3. To be identical in substance, nature, or 
character; to agree exactly, to be in precise 
harmony or accord with. 

1722 WOoLLASTON Relig. Nat. iii.(R.), If .. this obedience 
or practice of reason coincides with the observation of truth, 
1726 Butter Serm, xii. 253 Thus Morality and Religion, 
irtue and Piety, will at fast necessarily co-incide, run up 
into one and the same point. 1776 Giszon Decl. § F. I. v. 
104 The true interest of an aleelate monarch generally 
coincides witb that of his people. 1856 Frovoe /fist. Eng. 
41858) II. x. 440 The description coincides with the authentic 
letters of the visitors. ae Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
I. iv. 169 His interest happily coincided with his duty, 

4. Of persons : To accord or concur (in opinion, 
sentiment, etc... 

1734 tr, Nollin'’s Anc, [ist (1827) VIL. xvu. 322 The 
Atvieans would not coincide with fc in opinion. 1844 
H. H. Wirson Brit. fadfa U1. 268 The great majority .. 
too apprehensive of the consequences of prohihition, to co- 
incide in the recommendation. 1875 Lyete Princ. Geol, I. 
1.v. 89 Wheilier we coincide or not in this doctrine. 

+ 5. To fall in together; to collapse. Oés. 

1673 Grew Anat. Roots v.§ 8 Yet it (the pith) is not to be 
dryed, after suring Because its several parts, will tbere- 
upon coincide and become deformed. 

Coincidence ‘ko,i-nsidéns). [a. F. co¥ncidence, 
L. type *cofncidentia: see COINCIDENT and -ENCE.] 

1. The fact or condition of being coincident ; 
the occupation of the same place or part of space. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va 1677) § 224 Therecan be no Coincidence 
in the eye, or Visual Point. 1715 Curve Pdrlos. Prin. 
Relig. (J.), The coincidence of the planes of this rotation 
with one another, and with the plane of the ecliptick. 1837 
Brewster Newfon 1. x. 222 The singleness of the picture 
arises from the coincidence of the two pictures. 1870 R. M, 
Fercuson Llectr. 33 This want of coincidence of the points 
of vertical dip and of maximum intensity. 

Jig. or transf. 1650 Fucier Pisgah v ii. § 5 By'a casuall 
coincidence some straggling words of the Athenians may 
meet in the months of the veriest Barbarians. 1847 Err. 
SON wee Men, Plato Wks. 1. 304 The rare coincidence, in 
one ugly body, of the droll and the martyr. 

b «with £7.) A case of coincidence. 

1837 Wuewene ff ist. Jnduc. Sc#. (1857) 1. 153 The method 
of imaking visual coincidences. 1880 Apams in 7imes 
28 Dec. 10 2 The new line-spectra, the real basic lines of 
those substances which show coincidences. 

2. Occurrence or cxistence at the samc time; 
simultaneous ovcurrence or existence. 

1650 Fuccer /isgak iu. ili. § 8 There might bea casuall 
coincidence of this feast and his presence at Jerusalem. 
1681 Morr A.rfos. Daniel 257 There is a Coincidence, at 
least of time. 1722 Susanna Wescey in Eliza Clarke Liye 
11886 130 There hardly ever was a greater coincidence of 
unprosperous events in one family. 1837 Ht. Martineau 
Soc. Amer, IL. 297 A happy coincidence of outward plenty 
with liberal instimmtions. 1878 Iuxtey PAysiogr. xx. 342 
The coincidence of twelve by the clock with noon by the 
sun-dial. .is exact only four times in the year. 

g. Exact agreement or correspondence in sub- 
stance, nature, character, etc. 

1605 Bacon Adz, Learn. u,v. § 3 Is there not a true co- 
incidence between commutative and distributive justice, 
and arithmetical and geometrical proportion? a 1716 Soutn 
Serm. VIL wi Ro, ‘Those who discourse metaphysically of 
the nature of truth .. affirm a perfect coincidence between 
truth and goodness. 183: Brewster Netto (1855) II. 
xxiv. 352 The coincidence of the religious views of Sir Isaac 
Newton with those of John Locke. 1876 Grote Eth. 
Fragm. iii. 58 These two ends of action are sometimes 
found in conflict, but more frequently in coincidence. 

b. (with #/.) An instance of such agreement or 
correspondence. 

a 166x Fuucer Worthies (1840) I. 201 A local coincidence, 
which..cannos be paralleled. 1736 BuTLeR Ana/. 11. vii. 
356 Evidence arising from various coincidences. 1790 PALEY 
ffore Pant. Rom. ii. 13 Such coincidences may fairly be 
stated as undesigned. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
I. App. 724 A remarkahle series of undesigned coincidences 
in favour of the belief. 

4. A notable concurrence of events or circum- 
stances having no apparent causal connexion. 

@ 1682 Sir T. Browne Let. to Friend (Camelot ed.) 185 
That he should also take King Francis prisoner upon that 
day [of his nativity], was an unexpected coincidence. 41Baz 
De Quincey Confess. Wks, 1863 1. 96, I felt it at the time 
..as a singular coincidence, that twice, etc. 1823 Byron 
hee vi. Ixxvili, A ‘strange coincidence,’ to use a phrase 

y which such things are settled now-a-days. 1829 Scott 
Guy M, Introd., The fact, if truly Tenoitedl is one of those 
singular coincidences which occasionally sppear, 1865 
Livincstone Zambest xix, 378 It might be only a co- 
incidence. 

5. Of persons: Agrcement or concurrence (in 
opinion or scntiment). 

1795 {intl Advertiser 28 Nov. 3/t Mr Sturt .. expressed 
his co-incidence with the sentiments of [the Petition]. 1800 
Wetutncton in Owen Disf. 647 You are already apprized 
of my entire coincidence in your opinion. 1800 Svp, Satu 
Six Serm. 60 A modest coincidence with received opinions 
above our faculties, 

+6. Falling together, conjunction, blending. Oés. 

¢ 1645 Hnwexe Le?/. (1650) 11.88 The Latine tongue, with 
the pineienge of the Goths language and other northein 
peeple. | a 

+Cojincidency. 0%s. [see prec. and -Excy.] 
Coincident quality or state; exact agreement or 
correspondence. 

a x619 Fotnersy Atheom, u. x. § 3 (1622) 303 Wherein 1 
will not censure, either any impropriety, or any coincidency. 
1658 W. Burton /ti. Anton. 62 Which two have no co- 
incidencie, or suitablenesse. 1762 Ginnox Afisc. Wks, (1814) 


CO-INCLINE. 


fas and real misfortune, joined to the 
pe, could suggest it to Marius. 1794 


IV. 118 Yet 
coincidency o! 
G. Waxerietp Exam. Pains Age of Reason t. 32 Such 
a variety of corroborating coincidencies, 

Coincident (ko,itnsidént), a. (and 5é.). [a. F. 
coincident, ad. med.L, *coincident-em, pres. pple. 
of cotncidére to CoIxciDE.] 


1. Occupying the same place or portion’ of space. 

3656 tr. S/o0bbes’ Elem. Philos, (1839) toz Coincident and 
coextended with it. 1660 Barrow £ucltd 1. viii, So the 
sides of the angles A and D are coincident. 1704 Newton 
Opticks \J.), These circles. .as I went from them, they came 
nearer and nearer together, and at fength became coin- 
cident. x822z Imison Set. & Art (ed. Webster) I. 269 If the 
object be in the centre of the mirror’s concavity, the image 
and object will be coincident, and equal in bulk. 1832 
Brewster Oftics xix. 164 Having its plane of polarisation 
coincident with or paralfel to the plane of reflexion, 

2. Occurring at the same time and occupying 


the same space of time ; exactly contemporaneous. 

1598 Fuiorio, Cofnctdente, coincident, incident with or 
vnto. 1654 L’Estrance Chas. / OSs 3 In truth they were 
so co-incident, as the loyal hearted English could not dis- 
tinguish between the Spanish match and Charles his ruine. 
1728 Newton Chronol. Amended vi. ps The 13th year of his 
Reign was coincident in winter with the 20th of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 1849 Cospen Speeches 78 The most terrible 
distress, always coincident with dear food in our manu- 
facturing..districts. 1876 J. H. Newman A/sst. S&. 1.1. iti. 
139 The resistance to the Pope‘s authority’. .is pretty nearly 
coincident with the rise of the Ottomans, 

3. Having the same nature, character, or value ; 
in exact agreement, wholly consonant wth. 

1563-87 Foxr A. 4 sVW. (1596) 14/1 So the name of bishop 
is coincident with the office of apostle. a 1638 Meve H’és. 
a. Ixxxvii. 872 These [principles), hough they be sometimes 
coincident, are not ibe same. 1665 Gtanvite Sceps. Sct. 
Introd. 8 Our ends are so far from being repugnant that 
they are coincident. 1729 Buter Ser, Wks. 1874 II. 7 
Duty and interest are perfectly coincident. 1798 1. 
Twininc Aecr. & Studfes (1882) 228 The most congenial, 
the most coincident friend I have. 1875 Jevoxs Afoney 
(1878+ 194 Standard coins, whose nominal value is coincident 
with their metallic value. 

+ 4. Incident or concomitant fo. Oés. 

1567 N. Sanver Rocke of Church 216 An other thing co- 
incident to some degree of men. 1648 Herrick Hesfer., 
Empires, Empires of Kings are now, and ever were, As 
Sallust saith, co-incident to feare. face 5 

+B. sé. A thing which coincides with some- 


thing else, a concomitant. Oés. 

1626 Watton in Aedig, Hotton. (1672) 322 Coincidents are 
not always Causes. 1668 Evetyn Sem, (1857 III. 106 
When virtue and blood are ccincidents. 1750 Ilarris 
Lfermes Wks. (1841) 176 All motion and rest imply time 
and place, as a kind of necessary coincidents. 

Coincidental (ko,insidental), a. 
-AL, after tnerdental,] 

1. Characterized by, or of the natureof coincidence; 


loosely = COINCIDENT. 

¢ 1800 K. Winte Rent, (1837) 384 Arguing upon proba. 
bilities, with some slight coincidental corroborations. 1845 
Hlust. Lond. News 26 July 59 This coincidental misfortune, 
3899 Vinsley'’s Mag. KXIV. 147 We have complementary 
rather than coincidental tastes. 

2. Of the nature of a coincidence (sense 4). 

1884 RK. H. Busk in \. § Q. Ser. vi. X. 358, I have my- 
self. noted a considerable number of very striking coinci- 
dental dreams, 1886 Pad! Madi G. 28 Dec. 4/1 Supposing 
the apparition itself to have been but a coincidental effect 
of the other brother’s imagination. 

[f. 


Coincidentally (koinsidentili), adv. 
prec. +-LY 2.] «= ColNcipENTLY. 
1837 J. C. Symons Ch.-rate Brill Vind, 7 Coincidentally 
with a position which manifestly left no alternative to the 
Government, etc. 1876 C. P. Suvtnin G. Chambers Astron. 
27 Nearly coincidentally with the beginning of the increase 

ot each Sun-spot cycle. 
[f. Cors- 


Coincidently (ko,insidéntli), adv. 
CIDENT + -L¥%,] In a coincident manner; con- 
currently, at the same time. 

16a II. Burton Baded no Bethel 112 Falling in coincidently 
with M. Cholmleyes Arguments. 1875 Stunns Const. //is?, 
III. xviii, 88 Coincidently with the king’s departure, bishop 
Beaufort resigned the great seal. 1884 J. Pavn Suse Lit. 
Recoll, 220 The serial works of our popular writers appear 
coincidently not only in America, but in many of our 
colonies, 


Co.incider. rare. [f. Coincine+-ER.] One 
who or that which coincides. (Harris used it as = 


one who goes in company.) 

31750 Harnis /fermes 1. ix. Wks, (1841) 169 note, From its 
{the verb’s] readiness avuBrirecr, to coincide with its noun 
in completing the sentence, they called it otmpaue, a co- 
incider. /é¢. Sometbing less than a coincider, or less shan 
a predicable. 

Cojinci‘ding. A. vé/. sé. The action of the 
verb Coixcipe. B. f7/ a. That coincides. 

1786 Mrs. A. M. Benner Yer, Indiseretions U1. 45 This 
.-invitation was rendered the more acceptable by the coin- 
ciding fook and the eloquent smile. 1819 G. S. Faner 
Dispens, 118231 I. 420 The coinciding traditions both of the 
Jews and of the Gentiles. . 

+Co-incli‘ne, v. Oés. [seeCo- 1.] To incline 
together. (¢rans. & intr.) 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxviii, 110 The humydyte radycalle 
and other complexcyons in proporcyon couenable coenclyned 
togyder. axgrr Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 344. To 
Loftie hymns our hearts to co-incline. /brd. IV. 409 They 
to oatlore each other co-inclin'd. —T 

So + Co-inclination, concurrent inclination. 


[f. prec. + 


COINDICANT. 


axzrr Ken Zadmund Poet. Wks, x721 II 258 Co-inclina- 
ial regular and chast, Were with con-natural Fruition 
grac’d. F 

Co-include, -incorporate: sce Co-. 

Co,i‘ndicant, @. and sé. [ad. medical L. corn- 
dicant-em pres. pple. f. co- together + daudicant-em 
indicating. Cf. F. cotndicant?.] 

A. adj. Indicating conjointly (with other signs) ; 
spec. in Afed. of symptoms ‘which concur in sug- 
gesting the employment of a particular remedy’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. u. vii. 98 Who without any other 
coindicant signes, do by the vrines only giue out sentence. 
a 1626 Br. Axprewes Serv, (1856) 1. 208 The philosopher 
saith, signs are either indicant or coindicant. 

B. 56. A coindicant sign or symptom, 

1657 Phys. Dict., Coindicants, divers indications or signes 
--pointing to one and the same remedy for the cure. 


+ Co,indicate, v. Obs. [f.Co- 1+ IxpicaTeE ; 
ef. pree. and F. covndiguer.] To indicate con- | 
jointly, to furnish coindicant symptoms. 

1623 Hart Arraignm. Ur. mn. iv. 103 The age, the sexe, 


the custome do coindicate the same, because they declare , 
in what state the strength of the body standeth. 

Cojindica‘tion. [f.Co-3a+Ispication; cf. , 
prec. and F. coindtication.] Conjoint or concur- | 
rent indication ; a concurrent sign or symptom. | 

1623 Hart Arraigum. Ur. i. iv, 102 Coindication is that | 
which sheweth us the same that the indication, but not 
primarily of it selfe, but by accident, and as it were in | 
another place. 1707 FLover PAysic. Pulse- Watch 276 We 
may still take Coindications from the Part affected. ¢ 1817 | 
Hose Tales & Sk. 1.163 No co-indication of circumstances. 

Coindom (Audelay) : see Kixcnox. 

Co-indwelling: see Co-. 

Coine, obs. f. Corn, Corniz, Quorn. 

Coined (koind), s4/. a. [f. Corn v.+-ED1.] 

1. Minted, made into coin; in the form of coin. 

exqoo Test, Love 1. (1560) 278 b/r The value of the least 
coigned plate. 1678 J. Puituirs tr. Zaveruier’s Trav, 
India t it. 18 If you carry coin’d gold, the best pieces are | 
Jacobus’s, Rose-nobles, Albertus’s. 1745 De Foe's Eng. 
Tradesman xlv. (1841) II, 165 Copper, in coined plates. 
1846 Grote Greece (1862) I. xx. 493 Coined money is un. 
known to the Homeric age. 

2. jig. Fabricated, deliberately invented, madc 
up; see the verb. 

1583 Stanvuurst 2ne?s 1. (Arb.) 29 His syb .. with long 
coynd forgerye feeding. 1593 Suaks. Lucr. 1073, I will not 
.. fold my fault in cleanly coin’d excuses. @1647 Sir R. 
Firmer Patriarcha i, § 1 The new coined distinction of 
subjects into royalists and patriots. 1881 SkeaT Efymo/. 
Dict., Oxygen..is a coined word. 

Coiner (koinas). Also 5 ecoynowre, quyner, 
6 coynar, 6-8 -er, 7quoyner. [f. CoIn v. +-ER.] 

1. One who coins money; a minter. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 99 Coynowre or coynesmytare, 22092. 
mularius, 1496 Dives & Paup. (WW. de W.) 1. xxii. 58/1 
Some ben monyours or moneye quyners. 1590 GREENE 
Mourn. Garin. (1616) Pref. 4 Diogenes of a coyner of moncy 
became a Corrector of manners. r70z Appison Dial. Medais 
i. 29 Designs that never entered into the thoughts of the 
sculptor or the Coiner. 1861 Dickens Gf. Expect. xxxii, A 
Coiner, a very good workman. 

Jig. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. x, The..longest-headed, 
queerest-tempered old coiner of gold and silver ever was. 

2. es. A maker of counterfeit coin. 

1579 Lviv Auphues (Arb.) 21 You ought. .no more to bee 
agrieued with that whiche I haue saide, then the Mint 
Maister..to see the coyner hanged. 611 SHaxs. Cyn1d. 01. 
v. 5 Some Coyner with his Tooles Made me a counterfeit. 
1751 Jounson Rambler No. 161 ¥ 9 He found the tools of a 
coiner, 1855 Macautay //ist. Zag. [11.657 With precau- 
tions resembling those employed by coiners and forgers. 

3. fg. An inventor; a deliberate or artful fabri- 


eator. Cf. Corn v. 5. 

i He Brut Haddon's Answ. Osor. 480b, As though he 
and a few others were the first devisours and coyners of this 
Gospell. 1605 Campen Ret, 27 A Greeke coyner of Ety- 
mologyes. 1918 F. Hutcuinson Witchcraft Ded. 11 Coin- 
ers of Fables, 1824 D'Israru Cur. Lif. (1858) II]. 44 
Swift .. was a ready coiner of such rhyming and ludicrous 
proverbs. ‘ 

+b. ?A dissembler, false pretender. Ods. rare. 

1634 S.R. Nodle Soldier w. i. in Bullen O. PZ. 1. 3 
Thinke you me a quoyner? No, no, thou art thy selfe sul, 
Noble Baltazar. 

Co-infeftment, -infer: sec Co-. 

Co-infinite, @. [see Co- 2.] Equally infinite 
with another or others ; eonjointly infinite. 

1654 GaTaker Disc. A fod. 4 Two co-infinite and co-eternal 
ones, God and the Abyss. @xg1z Ken Ayontotheo Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III. 362 The infinite could nothing greater give, 
Than his Co-infinite, that Man might live, 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt, Nat. (1852) II, 19 Three co-eternal, co-equal, co- 
infinite Hypostates. 1835 De Quincey A wtobiog., Oxford 
Wks. 1889 II. 66 The immeasurable .. arena upon which 
Shakspeare careers—co-infinite with life itself, 

So Co-infi'nity. 

@i7xx Ken Hymns Fesliv, Poet. Wks. x721 1. 269 Triunal 
Co-infinity. 2 

+ Co-inha-bit, v. Oss. [see Co- 1.] intr. To 
dwell together. 

1624 Cart. Sstrn Virginia (x629) 140 Whom he found . 
contented his people should coinhabit amongst them. 

So + Co-inhabiting 44/. a.; Co-inhabitant . 
+ Co-inhabitor. 

oxsyq tr. Pol. Verg. Il. 35 To deal against his co- 
ics 1643 Mitton Divorce (1851) Petts A familiar 
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and co-inhabiting inischiefe. 1659 H. More Jernort. Soul 
u. xvii. (1662) 136 Our being Co-inhabitants of the same 
element, the Farth. axgir Ken //ymnarizon Poet. Wks. 
1721 II, 99 Co-inhabitants of Heav'n. 1580 Sipxey Ar 
cadia (1622) 475 All mankind being as it were co-inhabitors 
or world-citizens togeither. 

[f. Co- 1.] 


Co-inhere (kéx,inhie-s), v. 
To inhere together. 

1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton Afetaph. viii. (1870) 138 The 
seeming incompatibility of the two series of phenomena to 
coinhere in one. 

So Co-inhe'rence ; Co-inhe-rent a. 

1817 CoLeripce Bice. Lit. 66 Both are ad initio identical 
and co-inherent. 1824 — Aéds Ref. App., Wks. 1858 1. 
395 Their interpenetration and co-inherence. 1846 Mitt 
Logie t. v. § 6 The co-inherence of two attributes is but the 
co-existence of the two states of consciousness implied in 
their meaning. — 

Co-inhe'ritor. Also 6 coen-. [see Co- 3¢.] 
A joint inheritor or heir. Cf. Conrmr, ConERiTor. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 169 b, Coinherytonr 
with hym to the kyngdom of heuen. 156r Daus tr. Bud. 
linger on A foc, (1573) 81 As brethren, and felowes, and co- 
inheriters of the same salnation, 1636 Bratawair Lives 
Rom, Enperors 280 Hee remained coinheritor with his 
brother Carolus of the Crowne of France. 1818 Krats 
Endy. in. 940 Brother of Jove, and co-inheritor Of ele- 
ments! 

So Co-inhe'ritance. 

1598 Florio, Coferedita, a coinheritance. 1647 JER. 
Tavior Lid. Proph, § 18 (R.\ The Spirit of God. .adopts us 
.eand gives us a title toa coinheritance with him [Christ]. 

Coinie, var. of Coynig and CunxyE. 

Coining (koi-niy), 247. 52. [f. Conv. + -Ixe!.] 
The action of the verb Cory. 

1. “i, The making of coin; minting. 

1548 Wrrotuestey Chron. (1877) I. 7 A French man 
being prisoner .. for quoyning of testornes. 1605 SuAxs. 
Lear ww. vi. 83 They cannot touch me for coyning (4% cry- 
ing). I am the King himselfe. 1691 Locke Money Wks. 
1727 II. 68 The Coining of Silver, or making Money of it, 
is ihe ascertaining of its Quantity by a publick Mark, the 
better to fit it for Commerce. 1876 Mainrws Coinage i.7 
The hammer and die continued to he the only instruments 
used in coining until the middle of the 16th century. 

2. fig. Deliberate invention, fabrication. 

@ 1680 Butier Rem, (1759) 11. 123 He was. .forced to fall 
to coining and was Several Months before he could light 
on one [Name] that pleased him. 1712 Anptson Sfect. No. 
285 There are in Milton several Words of his own Coining. 
858 Doran Cri. Hoo/s 96 The coining of bitter jests. 

3. attrib. and Comb, as cofning-house, -irons, 
“press, stamps. 

1529 W. Frankeceyn in Fiddes IVofsey (1726) u. 168 We 
must have many moo coyning yrons, 1688 /od, Gaz. No. 
2352/4 One Valentine Cogswell had set up a Coining-Press. 
Ibid, No. 2366/4 Three pair of Coyning Stamps. 1824 R, 
Stuarr fist. Steam Engine 187 Constructing coining ap- 
paratus for the Peruvian mint. 1880 Mackintosn /is#. 
Civiliz. Scott, U1. xix. 337 They came to the Coining-house 
and gave security. 

+Coining, v4/. 56.2 Arch. In & eoyning. 
Another form of QuoINING, corner-work. 

1430 Lypc. Chrou. Trey 1. xi, ‘The ryche coyning, the 
lusty tablementes. 

Coining, f//. a. [f as prec.+-Inc2.] That 
coins (/rt, and fig. ; see the verb). 

1629 Massincer (Picture 11. ii, Some. . whose coining heads 
Are the mints of all new fashions, 1756-7 tr. Keysler's 
Trav, (1760) IV. 383 The coining cities have struck medals. 

Coinless (koi'nlés), a. [f. Cory 56.14 -LEss.] 
Without coin, moneyless, penniless. 

x6xq T. Freeman Rudbbe § Gt. Cast Cb, I know some 
sillee fads, coinelesse euer. 1820 Compe Dr. Syntax, 
Consol. vii, Homage you deem’d due From coinless bards 
to men like you. 1889 Birmingham Inst, Mag. 7 Sept., 
The coinless curiosity of the street arab. 

Co-inmate: scc Co-. 

Coinonomic (koinongmik), @. nonce-wd. [f. 
Gr, xoavé-s common + -voucx-ds pertaining to man- 
agement: cf. economic.) Of combined manage- 
ment or enterprise. 

1862 Burton Bs. Hunter 224 The eighteenth century 
having been an age of individuative, the nineteenth .. be- 
came an age of associative or coinonomic development. 

Coinoun, var. Congoun Oés., coward, caitiff. 

+ Co,inquinate, v. Obs. [ad. L. coinguindt- 
pple. stem of cotnguindre to defile all over, f. co- 
together (with intensive force) + iaguzndre to defile. 
Cf. F, cornguiner (in Cotgr.).] fans. To soil all 
over, pollute, defile. /7. and fg. 

3528 SKELTON Cod. Cloufe 705 Suche maner of sysma- 
tykes And halfe heretykes .. That wolde coinquinate, 

hat_wolde contaminate .. The Church’s hygb estates. 
1604 Parsons 3 Conversions ui. xviii. 403 That the reader's 
mynd must remayne heere poysoned, and coinquinated 
with these dregs sett before him. r6sa Gaute Afagastrom, 
179 Their very speculations are expressly coinquinated with 
much in all these. 

+Cojinquina‘tion. Obs. fad. late L. coi#- 
guindtion-ent, n. of action, f. comguindre ‘sec Bee): 
Ciek; a res (in Cotgr.).] Complete po 
lution, defilement. 

1552 BALE Afo/. x28 He calleth marryage .. a coinquyna- 
cion, a defeccyon from Christ. rg8z N. . (Rhem.} 2 Peter 
ii, x3 Coinquinations and spottes. .in their feastings rioting 
with you, xr6rx J. Davis Paxegyr. Verses in Coryat’s Crue 
dities, Untill I make a second Inundation To wash thy 


purest fames Coinquination, ar Darcie Birth of Heresies 
xxi. 93 Bread of coinquination offered vpon the Altar. 


intr, 


CN 


COISTERED. 


Co-inspire: see Co-, 

+ Co.instanta‘nean, @. Obs. rare. =next. 

1652 Urqunart Jewed Wks, (1834) 248 With the coin. 
stantanean swiftness of hand and foot gave him de pie 
Jerme_a terrible slap on the breast. 

Coinstantaneous (koinstinté-n7as), a. [see 
Co- 2.] Occurring, taking place, or existing at 
the same instant ; exactly simultaneous. 

1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1852) I. 503 His acting and 
His complete knowledge of the manner most expedient to 
be followed in acting are co-instantaneous. 1794 G. Abas 
Nat. §& Exp. Philos. 1. v. 188 Which of these is first we 
cannot say, for they seem co-instantaneous. 1823 Lane 
Ella Ser, t. xxi. (1860) 166 A pun, and its recognitory laugh, 
must be co-instantaneous, 1860 Patmore Angel in dt. 
Faithful for Fuver 228 A blinding flash, And close, co-in- 
stantaneous crash. 

Hence Coinstantane‘ity, Coinstanta‘neously 
adv,, Coinstanta‘neousness. 

1807 Sovrury Fspricdla's Lett, (1814) IT. 127 Coinstan- 
tancously. 1809-10 Cotrnipcr Mriend (ed. 3) EI. 251 
They started up. like men out of an ambush. .so co-iustan- 
taneously did they all obey the summons. 1818 — 4? 
Kent, (1847) 1, 222 The co-instantancity of the plan and the 
execution, 1845 Darwin Hoy. Nat. ix. (1873! 202 Some- 
times all moved together coinstantaneonsly. 1848 Has. 
pen Bampt, Lect. (ed. 3) 124 Notions of... priority and 
posteriority,, co-instantancousness, consecutiveness. 

Coint(e, obs. form of Quaint. 

Cointense (kointens’, a. [sce Co- 2.] Con- 
joined or equal in intensity. [lence Cointension, 
Cointensity (sce qnots.). 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, 117 note, Intension being 
synonymous with Intensity, cointension will be synony- 
mons with cointensity. 1892 /é7d. IL, vi. xx. 266 If their 
intensities are equal, they must be called cointense. //d. 
Ik, 261 The relations of sointension and Non-Cointension. 

Co-inter, -interest, -intersecting, -in- 
throne: sec Co-. 

|| Cointi'se. arch. [2 ME. (=the OF.) form 
of QUAINTISE, ‘quaint device, ingenious ornament’. 
appropriated to a special sense by modern writers 
on ancient costume, historical novelists, etc. ‘Some 
Dicts, have an erroncons form corntozse. ] 

An elegant or fanciful dress, symbolical or orna- 
mental apparel; esf. the pendant scarf worn on 
ladies’ head-dresses, and also affixed to the jousting- 
helmets of knights, as a ‘favour’, Sec QuaINTISE. 

1834 Prancnhk Brit, Costuate 93 This latter is called a 
quintis or cointise, a name given to a peculiarly fashioned 
gown or tunic of that day. /47d. 94 ‘Whe scarf afterwards 
worn round the crest of the helmet was called a cointise. 
1843 Jamns Forest Days (1847) 181 The beautiful scarfs, 
called cointises, then lately introduced. 

Cointree, obs. forn of CovENtRY. 

@ 1631 Dravtox Ballad of Dewsabel, Wis breech of Coin- 
tree blue. ; 

Co-inventor, -islander: see Co-. 

Coinye, -zie, var. of CunyE Sc, coin. 

Coir (koier), Forms: 6 cayro, 7 cairo, cair, 
8 cayr, eayar ; 7-9 coire, S eoyr.e, 9 koir, coier, 
8- oir. [ad. Malayalam Ldyar cord, f. hayarit 
to be twisted (Yule). In carlier forms, a. Pg. 
catro (in Correa 1510°, coyro (Barbosa 1316).] 

The prepared fibre of tlhe husk of the coco-nut, 
used for making ropes, cordage, matting, ete. 
Originally, the thread or cordage made of this fibre. 

1582 N. Licnerietn tr. Castaneda's Cong, E. Ind. 14), The 
Moores which trade to Sofala in great ships, that haue no 
decks nor nailes, but are sowed with Cayro. 1599 HAkLUYT 
Voy. 11.1. 251 A certaine shippe inade of boordes, and sowed 
together with cayro, which is threede made of the huske 
of Cocoes. 1625 Percuas Pilgrims 1. 1778 side-note, The 
uttermost is hairie, and of it they make Cairo that is all their 
Cables and Ropes. 1697 [see b] Cofre. 1704 Codlect. Voy. 
(Churchill) 111. 573/2 Cayx (of which they make Cables and 
Ropes). 1727 A. [iamittox New Ace. £. Ind. 1. xxiv. 296 
Of the Rind of the Nut they make Cayar, which are the 
Fibres of the Cask that environs the Nut spnn fit to make 
Cordage and Cables for Shipping. 1779 Forrest Voy, N. 
Guinea 67 The coco nut tree prodnces coir. 1844 /f2d7 
Dock Act 121 Coir, rough, press packed, per ton, 6¢. 1860 
Tennent Ceylon IL, ii, 127 The best coir is made from the 
unripe nuts. i 

Db. altrib., as coir-cable, -fibre, -rope, -yarn. 

1697 PAIl Trans. XIX. 430 Here you wil! find the Arack 
Drink, the Coire Cabels, the Bread Fruit. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1698) I. x. 295 These are called Coire Cables: they 
will last very well, 1698 Frver Acc, E. India §& P. 121 
(Yule) They [the Surat people] have. .Cair-yarn made of the 
Cocoe for cordage. 1789 Lond, Mag. XXVIII. 604 Their 
coyr-ropes made of the fibres of cocoa nut husks. 1816 
* Quiz’ Graud Master vu. 190 Goulaub, sans ceremony, sat 
Upon a piece of koir mat. 1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pocket 
BE. x. (ed. 2) 360 Coir rope is equal in strength to hempen 
rope of the same size, and is but two-thirds the weight. 

ois, 5c. f. CosE v. Obs., to barter. , 
+Coise, ?5d. Obs. [Etymology and meaning 


uncertain. ] ; : 

(Mitzner explains ‘ugly woman, monster’, comparing 
cotsy; Halliwell says: =‘ body’; Pauli: ‘mistress’.) 

4393 Gower Conf. I, roo And prively withoute noise He 
bringeth this foule great coise To his castell in suche a wise 
That no man might her shape avise. 

Coist, obs. f. QuEEST, wood-pigeon; Sc. f. of 
Coast, Cosr. 


tCoi‘stered, f4/. a. Obs. 


Nares suggests ‘coiled up into a small compass’; Hallic 
well, ‘inconvenienced’. 


mh 
sé 


COISTREL. 


1604 Marston, ete. Malcontent v.i. Wks. (1856), I could 
have carried a lady up and down at armes length, on a 
platter; and I can tell you there were those at that time 
who, to trie the strength of a mans backe and his arme, 
would be coisterd. 

Coistrel. Obs. or arch. Also 6 coystrel,1, 
coisterel, 6-7 coystril(1, 8 coistril. [A variant 
of CustreL q.v. (An interchange of w# and of in 
words from Fr. is frequent.)] 

1. A groom, or servant in charge of the horses of 
a knight. 

1877 Hounsnen Chron, II. 429 A knight with his esquire, 
and coistrell with his two horsses. — A/ist. Scott. (1586) 
II. 89 Such coisterels and other as remained with the Scotish 
cariage, seeing the discomfiture of their aduersaries, ran 
foorth and pursued them into those marishes. 1825 Scott 
Betrothed xviii, Norcan you fly from your standard without 
such infamy asevencoistrels or groomsare unwilling toincur, 

b. =Lad. (Cf. Groom.) 

1688 Mince Fr. Dict., Cotstre/, a young Lad, ua zeuue 
Gargou, 

2. Used as a term of reproach or contempt: 


Knave, base fellow, low varlet. 

t58x B. Ricur Farewell Dij, Her Chastitie assailed by 
suche a simple coisterell. xg91 7roub. Ratgne K. Fohn 
(1611) 28 Sham’st thou not coystrell, loathsome dunghill 
swad, ‘To grace thy carkasse with an ornament. 1598 B. 
Jonson Fe. Afan in Mion. wii, You whorson, braggin. 
Coystril! 160r SHaks. Tivel. N. 1, iit. 43 He’s a Cowar 
a a Coystrill that will not drinke to my Neece. 1783 
Atsswortu Lat, Dict. (Morell) 1, A cofstril .. et, homo 
timidus. 

atirib, 1588 Fracsce Lawiers Log. Ded., The swarming 
rabble of our coystrell curates. 

Coistrell, obs. form of Kestrez, 


Coisy, ? obs. form of QuEAsy. 

1s.. in Hartshorne Jefr. #1829) 118 (Matz.) In steide 
off sturgeon and lamprons, He draweth up.. Codlyng, 
cungur, and suche coisy (Hazl. £. 7’. ?. L. 3 queyse] fisshe. 

+ Coit. Os. [ad. L. coft-us going together, 
cottion, f. co-ire to go together. Cf. I. cor? (16th 
ec. in Littré).] — Cortion 2. 

1691 PAIL Trans. V1. 2255 If from the coit of these Ani- 
mals... Animals should be born. 1745 J. Parsons Lec?. 
Vase. Motion ii, 78 From the Coit that produced the 
Fecundation. 1766 Amory Buncle (1776: 111. 62. 

Coit, coite, obs. ff. Quoir; Se. f. Coat, Quot, 

Coital (kow ital. (f Coir-vs+-an.] Relating 
to coitus (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882°. 

+ Coi'te, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. cofl-, ppl. stem 
of coire (sce above .] To come together, unite. 

1578 Banister //ist. Ua. 32 Uhe which, after, ..do coite 
and ioyne together in one, the greatest of all the Nerues in 
the body /dit. v. 76. 

Coition kojfon’. [ad. L. cortion-em going 
or coming together, n. of action, f. coz-, ppl. stem 
of co-ive to go together.] 

+1. Going or coming together; mecting; uniting. 

rsqar_ R. Coreann Galyen’s Terapeutyke 2Ciij, That 
whiche letteth the coition and coalescence. 1615 Crooxr 
Body of Man 6953 Coition 1 meane or conjunction of the 
ayre, 1656 Brount Glossogr., Coftion, an assembly, con- 
federacy or commotion. 1691 Sik I. Kina. Hosship Prinz, 
Cé. ut. (1712) 12 The tongue .. sounds or speaks through 
the knocking or coition of the Lips. 

+b. ‘A mutual tendency of bodies toward one 
another, as of the iron and loadstone’ Bailey? . 

1613 M. Riwiey Magn. Bodies 79 Where the coition .. is 
most strong. 1638 Winkins Mew World xiv. (1707) 118 
Gravity. .'Tis such a..mutual desire of union, whereby con- 
densed Bodies .. do naturally apply themselves one to an- 
other by attraction or coition, 1662 in PAcaurx 11. 514 The 
Antients knew no more of the Loadstone than its Coition, 
which they improperly call'd Attraction, 

+e. ‘Conjunction’ of the planets. Ods. 

1678 Puttitrs s.v., Coition of the Moon is when the Moon 
is in the same sign and degree with the Sun. 1761 STERNE 
Tr, Shandy, Slawkenbergius’ Tale, Five planets were in 
coition all at once with Scorpio. 

2. Sexual conjunction, copulation. [so late L, 

1643 Str T. Browne 


coitio, class, L. cortzs.) 

1615 Crooxe a of Man 51. 

Relig. Med. v1. (656) § 9, I could be content... that there 
were any way to perpetuate the world without this triviall 
and vulgar way of coition, 1697 Dravpen Virg, Georg. i. 
376. 1701 Grew Cosm. Sacr. \J.), He is not made pro- 
ductive of his kind, but by coition with a female. 1826 
Kirey & Sp. Extonieol, 11823) IV. xlii. 153 Coition and im. 
pregnation were not simultaneous. 3876 tr. Wagner's Gen, 
Pathol. 115. 
b. transf. and fig. 

1649 Mutton Avthkon, xi. (1851) 427 To affirme .. that the 
Parlament, which is his Mother, can neither conceive or 
bring forth any autoritative Act withont his Masculine 
coition, 1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. /(1655)9. 1674 Petty 

* Dufpl, Proportion 131, | might suppose that Atoms are also 
Male and Female .. and that the above-named Byasses are 
the Points of Coition. 


+Coiture. Obs. 
see COITION, and -URE. 


1. A coming or meeting together, eonjnnction. 

1578 Basister //¥s?. Max v.83 This elegant coiture of the 
braunches is made like halfe a circle. z R, Dotman tr. 
La Primaud. Fr. Acad. ut. (3618) 849 The greene Emer- 
aud..sometimes happeneth to breake euen in the act of 
coiture. 

2. =Corrion 2. 

1574 Newton Health Mag. 72 Daungers which much 
coiture and carnalitie bringeth. r6zg G. Sannvs Trav, 1 
102: This [date] tree..doth not fructifie, but by coiture. 
3646 G. Daxiet. Poeurs Wks, 1878 I. 89 To see that pure 


i L, type *corttira, f. cort-; 


606 


Le fall, a prostitute; And Coiture of Ruffians, cause her 
Tuite. 

{ Coitus (kéwitvs). [L.; see Corr.] =Corrrox 
2 Un scientific writers, who also use the L. phrase 
tn coitt =in coition). 

1733 Dernam Phys. Theol. vi. iv. 402 The Female t 
Coitu. 1855 RamspotHam Odéstetr. Afed. 61 On the 7th 
day from coitus. 

Coiziar, var. CozieR Oés., cobbler, patcher. 

+ Cojoin, obs. variant of Conso1n v. 

1g90 T. Watson Eglogue on Walsingham Poems (Arb.) 
173 Yet all in one coioind doe all excell, 161: SHaxs. 
Wint. T.1. ii. 143 Then “tis very credent, Thou may'st co- 
ioyne with something. 

o-judge, -justiciar: sec Co- 3 b. 

Cojuror. [sec Co- 3¢] One who takes an 
oath along with, or in confirmation of, another. 

1735 M. Suecton tr. Wotton's Short View Hickes’ Thes. 
59 (1) The solemn form of oaths: of a compurgator, or co- 
juror. The form of this oath is this: ‘1 swear by God, 
that the oath which N. swore was honest and true’) 1865 
Nicnois Sritten 11, 336 It has been tried tn full county by 
the oath of the tenant with two cojurors. 

Cok-, for words formerly so spelt, sce Coc-, 
Cock-, 

Cokar, cokar-nut: see Coco. 

Coke (kok), st. Also 7-9 coak, 8 coake, 
cowke. [Known only from the 17th c., when 
classed by Ray asa North-eonntry word. Possibly 
the same as the northern Couk sé. (also spelt cofe) 
a core, coke being viewed as the hard core of the 
coal left after other parts have been eonsumed. 
The early nse of the word as an individual name 
with pl. coaks, cokes, would agree with this. 

Thence also mod.F, coke pl. cokes.) Cf. for both 
sense and form, the following, which appears to 
combine the senses of core and cinder. 

Hd Cumibrld. Gloss. (E. D. 8.2), Cowk, the core. 
badly burnt lime, it's nought but cowks.’] 

1. The solid substance left after mineral coal has 
been deprived by dry distillation of its volatile 
constituents, being a formof earbon of more compact 
texture, but with more impurities, than the char- 
coal obtained by a similar process from wood. 

ta. with a and plural. Obs. 

1679 Piot Staffords/. 11686) 128 The coal thus prepared 
(by charring] they call coaks. 1785 Trans. R. Soc. Edin. 
(1788) 1. 241 That species of coal. , burns like coaks, without 
flame or smoak. 19795 J. Aikin J/anchester 314 Beds of 
cokes or cinders have been discovered. 

b. as a substance: no plural. 

1669 Wornince Syst, Agric. (1681) 323 Coke is Pit-coal or 
Sea-coal burned or converted into the nature of Charcoal. 
1674 Rav N.C. Words, Coke, Pit-coal or Sea-cole charred : 
It is now become a word of general use. 1729 Martyn in 
PAIL Frans. NTL Some Cowke (or Cinders of Pit- 
coal, 1782 Specif. #7, Hf. Conway's Fatent No. 1310 Coal... 
not wasted or consumed, butlurned intoauseful cinder, gene- 
rally called coake. 1787 Forpycrin /'4i/. Frans. LXXVIL. 
312 Coak, or pit-coal charred, that is, burnt ill no smoak 
arises. 1854 Rowatps & Ricuarpson Chem, Technol. ed.2\ 
I. 104 Coals may be subdivided with reference to the pro- 
duction of coke into. .the coking and non-coking. | 

2. atirih. and Comb., as coke- like adj.3 coke- 
crusher, Jurnace, -miner, -oven; coko-tower, a 
high tower filled with coke, used as a condenser, 
in the mannfacture of hydrochlorie acid. 

1816 J. SmitH Panorama Sev & Art 11. 565 Prepared 
with coke-fuel. 1872 Tynpacn Frag. Sci. (ed. 6) |. ii. 48 
The images of the two coke points, 1884 Pall Alall G.25 
Jan, 3/2 The coke-miners at Connellsville, Pensylvania. 

Coke (kak), v.  [f. CoE sé.) 

1. trans. To convert (coal) into coke. 

1804 Phil. Trans. XCIV. 304 The heat. appears to have 
.. coaked beds of coal. a184s Hoop Ode to R. Wilson. 
Poor Nature. .is stoked, coked, smoked, and almost choked, 
1884 Cassell's Fam. Mag. Mar. 203/t Two days are suffi- 
cient to ‘coke’ the coal. 

b. Erroneously said of wood. 

3816 Scott Antig. xviii, The furnace in which the wood 
was deposited in order to its being coked or charred. 

2. intr. (for ref.) Of coal: To turn Into coke. 

1684 E. Incersoit in Harper's Mag. May 876/t It will 
not coke. 

Coke, obs. form of Cock, CoLk, Cook. 

Coke, Colker, dial. f. Catk, CALKER. 

Cokedril(1, -odrill, obs. f. Croconi.e, 

+Coker. Oés. slang. =CAULKER 4. 

¢1690 BLE. Dict, Cant. Crew, Coker, n Lye 
Mew Cant, Dict. 

Coker, obs. form of Cocker, Coco. 

+Cokes. Ots. Forms: 6-7 cokes, coaks, 
coxe, 7 cox, coax. [Origin obscure: possibl 
related to cockenay, Cockney, and its oy 
A silly fellow, fool, ninny; a simpleton, one easily 
‘taken in’. ee 

1567 Draxt Horace Epist. xvii F ij, Aristippus .. the 
sharpe Diogenes deryded in his kinde Thou art (qd. he'a 
common cokes. 1568 T. Howe. Newe Sonets (e879) 1 He 
is a cokes, and worthy strokes, whose wife the Breeches 
beare. 1575 J. Stitt Gam. Gurton v. ii, He showeth 
himself herein..so very a_coxe The cat was not so madly 
alured by the foxe. 1611 Cotcr., Guiloin, a noddie, ninnie, 
coxe, ideot. 1616 Braum. & Fi. Wit at Sev. Weapons i, 
i, Go, you're a brainless cox [v.r. coax], a toy, a Fop. 1628 
Foro Lover's Mel. wv. ii, A kind of Cokes, which is, as the 
learned term it, an ass, a puppy, etc. 1636 Lyry Auphues 


"It’s 
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COLA. 


Evj, I brought thee vp like a Cokes fed. 1581 Aas cockney], 
and thou hast handled me like a Cockscombe, ¢ 1690 BE, 
Dict. Cant, Crew, Cokes, the Fool in the Play, or Bartho- 
lomew-Fair. 

Cokes, obs. form of Coax. 

Coke-stole, var. of CucK-STOoL Oés, 

Coket, obs. f. Cocker. 

+ Coke-upon-Littleton, 0és. [From the 
celebrated legal text-book, the commentary upon 
Littleton by Sir Edward Coke.] Cant name of a 
mixed drink. 

1743 Lond. & Country Brewer w. (ed. 2) 289 Call it Old- 
boy Stout, or Nog, and when mixed Coke spon Littleton. 
1743 in Ltoniana iv. 70 Warming a little negus or sipping 
‘Coke upon Littleton *, de. tent and brandy. 

Cokewold, Cokil, le, obs. ff. CucKoLD, CockLE. 

+ Cokin. Os. [a. F. coguin.] Rogue, raseal. 

€1330 Arth. §& Merl. 6381 Quath Arthour, thou hethen 
Cokin, Wende to the deuel Apolin! 

Coking (ké«kin), 047. 56. [f. Coxe v.+-Inc 1] 
The converting of coal into coke. Alsoatirid, and 
Comb., as coking coal, oven, process, coking-kiln, 

1793 Hamicton Berthollet’s Dyeing 1. 1. 0. tii. 177 Pitcoal 
is reduced to .. charcoal, by an_operation called cokeing. 
1806 Martin in PAi. Trans, XCV1. 344 The strata of coal 
are of a cokeing quality. 1 W. OW. Soevtn Coal & 
Coal-mining 50 The ay is also inferior for .. coking. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 885 First-rate coking coals can be 
procured only from certain districts. 

Co-king: see Co-, 

+ Co'kir-nose. Obs. rare. [?f. Cocker v.] 
Meaning doubtful: in quot. applied to hermits. 

1460 Test. HW". Thorpe, These cokir noses are suffered to 
live in pride and hypocrisy, and to defoul themselves both 
bodily and ghostly. . 

Cokk., older spelling of Cock- q. v. 

Cokkowe, cokow, obs. ff. Cuckoo. 

Cokold(e, cokwalde, obs. ff. Cuckop. 

+ Cokyr-mete. O¢s. Inthe Promp. Parv. ex 
plained as ‘ mud, mire, filth’. 

But cf. the annexed quots. for cokerynge mete, cokkyrs. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 85 Cokyrmete, cenum, lutum, fbid, 
86 Cookerynge mete, carificto [read folio]. a1483 Leber 
Niger Edw. 1V in Househ. Ord. (1790) 76 He ought, by the 
statutes, to have noe fee... but droppinges and spyllinges 3 
but the cokkyrs and the lees. 

+ Cokysse. Oés. = Cookess, female cook. 

1q.. ALS. Laud 416 f. 74 (Halliw.) Hyt is now hard to 
deserne and know A tapster, a cokysse, or an ostelars wyf, 
From a gentylwoman, yf they stond arow. 

Gol kol). [Fr., Pr. and Gallo-Romanie co/:—L. 
collum neck, used of Parnassus by Statius, =jugune; 
so, obs. It. col/o ‘altura, giogo’ (Della Crusca), 

Cf. the corresp. north, Eng. Hatse, Aanse lit, ‘neck’, 
and Ger. jock yoke, jugum. From an early date the local 
col has been rendered in med. Lat. charters, ete., by colds 
‘hill’, as well as by cof/ua; and in the Italianizing of Pied- 
montese names, col/e is now substituted, as in Colle df 
Venda for the local Cof de Tenda, Pr. fon cbu de Tendo.) 

A marked depression in the summit-line of a 
mountain chain, generally affording a pass from 
one slope to the other. A word belonging to 
the Romanie dialects of the Alps, which Alpine 
elimbers and geologists have used of other regions, 

1853 TH. Ross //nmbold?’s Trav. M1. xxxii. 29x vote, The 
Cols or passes indicate the minimum of the height (o which 
the ridge of the mountains lowers in a particular country. 
1855 J.D. Forses Toxr Alt. Blane viii. go It is five hours 
walk tothe col. 1873 Geixie Gt. Ice Age xiii. 174 The de- 
nudation, or wearing away, of the col between two valleys. 

Hence Col v. rorce-wd. (see quot.) 

1884 Sat. Kew. 8 Mar. 311 Mountains. .have been ‘colled’ 
(aterm of art; the verb signifying to go up one side and 
down another) 1890 Daly News 5 Mar, 5/2 ‘To do the 
Steinmannspitz. .or col the dear old Darnennadel.’ 


Col, obs. f. Coa, Cote, Coo; also, an apothe- 
cary's abbreviation for CoLIANDER. 

Col., assimilated form of the prefix Com-, Con-, 
before /; not used in the earliest L., which had 
con-, but afterwards regular, and so in modern 
Romanie and Eng., as L. conloguiuen:, colloguium, 
Coxtioquy. For the general signification, see Com-. 

As in the case of the parallcl forms com- and 
con-, Latin words in co//- were in Pr., Sp., OF r., 
and early ME., redueed to co/-, as in L. collecta, 
OF. colerte, ME. colet ; so colacion, colege. With 


‘the revival of learning this was altered back to co//- ; 


but only one / is sounded, and the unaccented 
syllable is apt to remain (ko-) or (kd-); as, how- 
ever, there is usually an effort to show the effect of 
the 7 upon the vowel, when thetorical or distinctive 
stress is put on the first syllable, we here use the 
symbolization kgl-, lmplying that the full kpl- may 
be developed under stress. : 
I Cola (ké«'la).. Alsokola. [Aola, Kolla, Goora, 
in Negro langs. of W. Africa.] A genus of trees, 
N.O. Sterculiacew, natives of western tropical 
Africa; esp. C. acumtinata, which has been intro- 
duced into the West Indies and Brazil: its seed- 
called cola-nut or cola-seed, about the size of a 
chestnut, brownish, and bitter, is largely used’ for 
ehewlng as a condiment and digestive. = § 
1795 rice. Sierra Leone 240 Colas a famous fruit, highly 


CO-LABOURER. 


esteented by the natives, to which they attribute the same 
virtues as to Peruvian bark. 1830 Linptry Nas, Syst. Bot. 
39 ‘The, Kola spoken of by African travellers, which, when 
chewed or sucked, renders the flavour of water, even if half 
putrid, agreeable. 1866 7yeas. Hot. s.v., The practice of 
eating.Cola extending as far as Fezzan and Tripoli. 1882 
J. Soutu Economic Plants 127 The fruit is a follicle con- 
laining several nut-like seeds, which are called Cola or 
Goora Nuts. 1883-4 Medical Aun, 16/1 Cola nuts .. are a 
perfect antidote to alcohol. 

Cola, pl. of Coton, 

Cola-: see also CoLia-. 


Co-la‘bourer. [Co-3b.] Fellow-labourer. 

1839 Sat. Rev. VIII. 536/2 The movement..which was 
headed by Wilberforce re his co-lahourers. 1872 Procror 
Ess. Astro, ix. 126 Prof. Adams was anticipated .. by 
Leverrier, his co-labourer of old. 

Colady, colede, corrupt form of Corropy, 

Colage, obs. f. CoLLEGE. 

Colambor, var. of CALAMBOUR, aloes-wood. 

1687 Septey Sellamira 1. Wks. 1722 11.97 Her Petticoat 
of the new rich Indian Stuff, her Fan Colainbor. 

+Colament. Obs. rare". [ad. L. *edhi= 
ment-um.{. célare to strain, filter (see CoLATE).] 
Product of straining or filtration. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. £f. it. i. 54 Chrystall ..is a 
ininerall body. .made ofa lentous colament of earth, drawne 
froin the inost pure and limpid juyce therof. : 

Colander, cullender (kz léndar). Forms: 
5 colonur, colyndore, 6 colendre, collandar, 6-7 
colender, 7 collander, colinder, 7-8 -endar, 6- 
-ander. Also 6 cullyandre, -inder, 6-8 -ander, 
8 -endar, 7- -ender. [Akin to the equivalent 


i 
med.L, cdfdtértum, £. céld-re, coldt-us to strain (see 
-orluM). Cf. It. colatojo (=colatorio’, ¥. coulotr, 
coulotre; also Sp. colador (:—L. céhitér-em). The 
form of the Eng. word appears to be due to some 
perversion ; but its exact history is obscure.] 

1. A vessel, usually of metal, closely perforated 
at the bottom with small holes, and used as a 
sieve or strainer in cookery. 

a. ©1480 Cookery Bhs. 113 Bray hit ..drawe it thorwa 
colonur. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 574 Colatorinum, a 
Colyndore. 1530 Patscr. 207/1 Colendre to strayne with, 
couleresse. 1626 G. Saxpys Ovid's Met, xu. 248 Like 
curds through wickar squeasd; or iuces crusht 'lhrough 
draining colendars. 1672 Evetyn Afev. (1857) II. 81 In 
the late war, his own ship was pierced like a colander, 
1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. u. 328 First an Osier Colendar 
provide Of Twigs thick wrought. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 
2) II. 369 They carry water to a vessel which is full of holes 
in a similarly holey colander. 

B. 1559 Hells & Jae. N.C. (1835) 181 One cullyandre rs. 
oa Fremtxe Georg. Virg. 1. 26 The cullinders or strayners 
of the presses [Georg. ii. 242 cola prelorunt), 1615 MaARK- 
uam Lag. House-w. (1660) 80 Put them [oysters] into a 
Cullander, and let all the moysture run from them. 1 
Mrs, Rarrarp Eng. Housed, (1778) 1x Strain it through a 
cullendar. 1796 Mus. Grasse Cookery vi. 93 Take some 
crumbs of bread rubbed through a fine cullender. 1853 
Sover Pantroph. 261 Gridirons, cullenders, dripping-pans. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1603 Hottanpn Platarch's Mor. 223 (R.) Many men do let 
their fortunes run (as it were! througha colander or strainer, 
wherein the worst stick and remaine in the way behind, 
whiles the better do passe and run out. 1713 Deritam 
Phys. Theol. w. 201 After it hath been strained through 
those curious Colanders, the Lacteal Veins. 1839 T. Hook 
Gurney Married 193 Do you suppose such a story could be 

shaken in a family colander without running through ? 

3. A similar vessel used in the casting of shot. 
~31875 Ure Diet. Arts UI. 79 The cullenders are hollow 
hemispheres of sheet-iron, about 10 inches in diameter, 
perforated with holes, which should be perfectly round and 
free from burs. 1 G. Gtapstoxe in Cassed/s Techn. 
Educ. 1V. 50/1 The perforated frames, or cullenders, 
through which the molten metal has to pass. 

4. Comb. 

1874 Knicur Dict. Mech., Colauder-shovel, one of wire 
open-work, for shoveling salt crystals out of the evaporating- 
pan. 

Colander, cu'llender, v. [f the sb] _ 
‘L. trans. To pass through a eolander, to strain. 
Also fig. 

1887 Fior. Cappy Thro’ Fields w. Linnaeus 1, 128 Why 
wag there no Boswell at his elbow to colander his best for 
icra one 

2. To perforate with a number of holes, to riddle. 

171g tr. Pancirollus Rerum Ment 1. w. ii. 148 They 
wore Linen Stockings, cullender’d, as it were, with Holes at 
bottom, 1862 Life Sir R. Wilson 1. ii. 77 Three dropped 
quite colandered with balls. R 

Colander, var. of CoLIANDER Ods., coriander. 

Colaphic (kolefik), a. nonce-wd, [f. Gr 
xddag-os (see next) +-1c.] Of or pertaining to a 
blow or buffet. 

1837 Blackw. Mag. XLII. 234 To administer some slight 
celaphic castigations to the ear of the culprit. 

+ Co'laphize, v. Ods. In 6 corrupted to col- 
pheg, colfeke. [a. OF. colaphise-r, -izer, ad. late 
L. colaphisare, ad. Gr. xodragifew to buffet, cuff, 
{. xdAagos a blow, buffet.] To buffet or cuff. 

©1450 Mirour Satuactoun 118 How Christis visage hidde 
was..scorned & colaphizid. 1483 Caxton Cafo I v, Saynte 

Powle. .was colaphysed and bete by the aungelle Sathanas, 

1571 R. Epwarps Damon & P. in Dodsley (1780) 1. 209 
Away, Jacknapes, els I wyll colpheg you by and by [Haz- 
fit?’s ed. has col’phise}. 1577 T. Rictarps Afisogonus im. 

i, Ile colfeke him nuy selfe forte, come onte what will, 1656 

Buounr Glossogr., Colaphise, to buffet or beat with the fist. 
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Colarin (kg larin). Arch. [F.] =Conzanino. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cyc, Cofarin in architecture, the 
litele frise of the capital of the Doric column; placed be- 
iween the astragal, and the annulets.. Colarin is also used 
for the orlo, or ring, a-top of the shaft of the column, next 
the capital; called also the cincture. 1731 in Baitey vol. II. 

+ Collate, 2. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. coldt-us pa. 
ppl. of c¢d/dre to strain, filter.) Strained, clari- 
fied. 

1661 Lovent //ist. Auimn. & Min, 348 Syrup of dryed 
roses and colate honey. 

+ Co'late, v. Oss. [f. L. cd/dt-: see prec. and 
-ATE3.] To strain, pass through a strainer. 

1631 Jorven Nat. Batkes iii, (1669) 21 Fresh Springs 
colated from the Sea, through banks of sand. 

Colaterall, obs. fori of CoLLaTERAL, 

Cola‘tion. [sb. of action, f. L. cd/are to strain; 
see CoLate and -aTioNn.] The aetion of straining 
or passing througl: a strainer. 

1612 Woopan Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 269 Colation is the 
transmission of that which is huinid thorow a strainer, 
that the liquor may be had_ separated from the dryer sub- 
stance. 1657 Tomiinson Kenon's Dish. 50 Modes of pre- 
paration .. 2s cinollition, colation, 1678 in Putitirs ; also 
in Batty, Jounson, and ined. Dicts., but app. Oés. ‘ 

Co-la'titude. Astron. [sce Co- 4.] The 
complement of the latitude, 7 ¢. the difference 


between it and go degrees. 

1790 Rov Trigon. Operation in Phil. Trans. LUXXX. 208 
Its latitude will be 51° 6’ 52% 8; and henve VR the co- 
latitude will be 38° 53’ 7.2, 1878 Lockyer Stargacing 
329 The altitude of the star in this case is its declination 
plus the co-latitude of the place. 

+Co'latory. Os. [ad. med.L, cétitiri-um, 
see COLANDER, The Latin word has also been used 
in English, and Copland used the forin collafores 
pl.] Anything which strains; a strainer. 

1541 R. Cortann Guyidon'’s Quest, Cyrurg., The holes of 
the eyes and the collatores of the nosethyrlles. 1543 
‘Traueron Vigo's Chirurg. 1. iii. 4 ‘Two holes, whyche ar 
called Colatories or Strayners of the nastrelles. 1657 2/ys. 
Dict., Colatorie, a streiner. 1671 Satmon Syn. Jed. 469 
Colatorium is a Strainer. 
No. 1.6/1 The Liver. .is a Colatory of the Blood. 

Colature. ?Oés. {[a. IF. colature or ad. late 
L. célétira, {. colare to strain.] 


1. The proeess of straining; eolation. 

1657 Tomtinson Reno's Disp. 57 May be separated from 
them by colature. 1661 Loven. //ist, Anim. & Min. 426 
Colature through a handkercher. 1791 Edin. New Disp. 
roo By colature through strainers of linen. 

2. The product of straining ; ‘strainings’. 

1601 Ho.ianp Péruy xxit. xxi. 11. 126 The bare colature 
of the decoction in water..purgeth most extremely. /éid. 
HI. 143 The broth or collature of them {Lupines] being, etc, 
1611 Cotcr., Colatnre, a colature; the thing strained. 

3. A strainer, colatory. 

1848-77 Vicary Avat. v. (1888) 44 The superfluities of the 
brayne that commeth trom the coletures of the Nose. 1675 
Eve.yx Yerra (1729) 15 So as the virtue thereof may be 
derived to it through a Colature of natural Earth. 

Colback = Caupack [the mod. Fr. form]. 

1870 tr. Exchmani-Chatrian's Waterloo 248 We saw 
nothing but cuirasses, colbacks, sabres. 

+ Colbertine. Oés. Also colbert-, colver- 
teen. ‘A kind of open lace with a square ground’, 
worn in 17th and 18th centuries. 

‘A lace resembling network, of the fabrick of Monsieur 
Colbert, Superintendent of the French King’s Manufactures’ 
(fop’s Dict. 1690). 

1685 Factions Citrzen (Fairholt I, 323) A narrow diminu- 
tive colverteen pinner that makes them look so saint-like. 
1690 Evetyn Mundus Mulichris 3 Twice twelve-day sinocks 
of Holland fine, With cambric sleeves, rich point to joyn, 
(For she despises colbertine), 1700 Coxcreve Hay of 
World vi, A yard of yellow Colberteen. 1713 Swter 
Cadenus & V. 417 [She] Scarce knows what difference is 
between Rich Flanders lace and Colberteen. 1713 Guar- 
diaz No. 151 A plain muslin head and ruffles, with colber- 
tine lace. @x851 Joanna Bawnie Poems, To a Teapot, 
Through veiling folds of point or colberteen. 

Colcannon (kplksnan). Also ecale-, cole-. 
[f. Cot cabbage; the rest is of uncertain meaning. 
-(But itis said that vegetables such as spinach were formerly 
pounded with a cannon-ball.)) : 

‘Potatoes and eabbage pounded together in a 
mortar and then stewed with butter. An Irish dish’ 
(Grose 1785). 

1774 [see in 1872). 1802 Mar. Encewortu Moral. 7. (1816) 
I. x. 77 Forester. .dined like a philosopher upon colcannon. 
1872 Athenxum 20 Jan. 75/1 About 1774 Isaac Sparks, the 
Irish comedian, founded in Long Acre a ‘ Colcannon Club’ 
+. Colcannon, that Irish dish which, properly cooked, is a 
delicious mixture of cabbage and potatoes. 1880 in dutrim 
& Down Gloss. 

+ Colcase, obs. f. CoLocasta. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. ow Hush. Ww. 173 Savery, colcase, and 
cresses, 


+Colch. Oés. rare. 
eounterpane.] 

1gr2 Will of W. Willis (Somerset Ho.), ij colchis of silk. 

Colchester (kéwltféstaz). A town of England, 
in Essex, famous for its oysters, called shortly 
Colchesters or Colchester natives. 

¢ 1628 MS. Bod? 30 fol. 14, They [oysters) past for good 
plump colchesters, 1840 Hoop Atldmansegg xv, Like Col» 
chester native, born To its vinegar, only, and pepper. 

Colchic (kplkik), a. [ad. L. Colchic-us.} Of 
Colchis: in several trivial names of plants. 


[cf. Sp. codcha coverlet, 


1710 Brit. Apollo ll. Quarterly 


COLD. 


1882 Garden 7 Jan. 3/2 The Colchic Laurel is the hardiest. 
bid, 18 Feb. 1109/2 This new Colchic Bladder Nut. 
*Colchicia (kplki-fia). [cf sorphia, morphine.) 
ssnext. 

1860 Marne Fixfos. Lex. Colchicfa, name given by 
Geiger and Hasse, to an alkaloid, discovered by then in 
Colchicum, 1875 J]. Woon V4erap. (1879) 420 Colchicia is 
eighty to one hundred times stronger than the fresh corm. 

Colchicine (kp lkisain). [i. CoLciie-UM + -1Nk.] 
An organic alkaloid Cy; Hy, NOs, found in all parts 
of the Colchicum autumnale. 

1853 Pharmac, Frul. MUM. 134 Codeine .. veratrine, 

| emetine, colchicine. 1885 Dearly .Vews 15 Oct. 57 ‘The 
charge. .of having poisoned his wife with colchicine, 

| Colchicum (kp lkikim, velgarly kp'ltfikdm). 
[L.; a. Gr. woAdyutdy meadow-saffron, neuter of 
xodxexds Colehian, of Colchis, ancient name of a 
region cast of the Black Sea. The name had refer- 
ence to the poisonous arts of the leyendary Medea 
of Colchis, in reference to whont ¢ venena Colchica’ 
was a common phrase of the Roman writers.] 

1. #ot. A genus of liliaccous plants, the best 
known species of which C, au/umnale, the Meadow- 
saflron, is found wild in some parts of England. 

It blooms in autuinn with a light purplish mottled flower 
superficially resembling the crocus. The corms, seeds and 
flowers contain an acrid, stimulating, deleterious principle, 
on account of which they are used in medicine. 

1597 Geraxve //erlal 130 Meow Saffron or Colchicum, 
groweth..in the He Colchis, whereofit tooke his naine. 1664 
Evetys Aad fort. (1729) 211 You nuty stay till August or 
September e’er you take up. .and replant Colchicums. 1796 
Hi. Hester tr. St. Pterre’s Stud. Nat. 41799) I. 31 Ex- 
terminate the bulbs of the colchica. 1876 Hartty Wat. 
Aled. 386 Colchicum resembles a crocus in appearance, but 
is known by its 6 stamens. 

altrth, 1868 Rovte & Heapianp Alan. Mat, Med. (ed. 5) 
676 Colchicum Root is used fresh and dry. /ééd. 677 Tinc- 
ture of Colchicum seed. 

2, A medicine containing the active principle of 
this plant, used especially in gout and rhenmatie 
affections. 

1791 Chambers’ Cycl. (ed. Rees’ s.v., The medecinal vir- 
tues of colchicum. 1834 J. M. Goop Study Jed. (ed. 4) 
11. 304 1t is possible that the Colchicum may act by a 
specific power, etc, «1845 Syp. Smiru od. Changes Wks. 
1859 I]. 3532/2 If 1 had the gout, there was uo colchicum. 

Colchyte, cholchyte .kplkait). [Also in 
mod.I., ad. Gr. xoAxuTas (of Kyyptian deriv.) 
found in papyri (see Dindorf in Steph, Thesaurus, 
s.v.).] In Egyptian Antiquities, one whose busi- 
ness it was to provide the liturgical services, liba- 
tions, and prayers for the deceased. | Littré.) 

1878 Witkinson Mann. cinc. Heypt ed. Virch) IL 449 
Colchyte or Ritual Reader. 1880 L. Wattace Ben-Z/ur 
v. dil. 302 A colchyte presumed one day to speak to lim. 

Colcothar (kplkepas). Also 7 -chotar, cotar, 
-kethor. [Soin l’., Pg. and med.L. (also cadcalar’, 
Sp. colcotar, ad. Arab. eal golgotér (Pedro de 
Alcalé, 1505), thought by Dozy to be a corrup- 
tion of Gr, xaAnav@os or yadxavOés CHALCANTH.] 

The brownish red peroxide of iron which remains 
in the retort after the distillation of sulphuric aeid 
from iron sulphate. 

It is used in medicine, in the mechanical arts, and in a 
finely powdered form by jewellers under the nante of rouge } 
also called Crocus Martis. 

1605 Time QOnerset, 1. xiii. 53 The colchotar, or red feces 
which remayneth in the bottome. 1646 Str ‘f, Browne 

Pseud. Apt. xii. 337 Colcothar or vitriol burnt, though unto 
a rednesse containing the fixed salt, will make good Inke. 
1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard. 1. Notes 52 The precipitates of 
gold, and the colcothar of other red preparations of iron, 
are called tender colours. 1799 G. Ssutn Ladorat. 1. 95 
‘Take red calcined vitriol, or colcothar of vitriol. 1832 & 
Porter Porcelain & Gl. 209 The previously polished stde is 
provided with a coating of red colcothar. 

b. Formerly applied to analogous compounds 
of other metals. 

1612 Woopat. Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 216 This Colkethor 
ts of two .. kinds, the one is from the feces of Aqua fortis, 
and the other from copperas, 1652 Frexcu Vorksh. Spa vi. 
62 The Colcothar..yields upon a refiners tast most pure 
Copper like to very gold. rir. Willis’ Rent Med. Wks. 
Voc., Colcothar, dross of metals. : 

+ Colcotharine, ¢. Ols. rare. 
-INE.] Of or pertaining to colcothar. 

1669 W. Simvson Hydrol. Chym. 43 The Colcotarine parts. 
1670 — //ydrol. diss. 35 A colcotarine body. 

Cold (kéuld), a. Forms: 1-3 eald, 3- oold, 
(5 coold(e, kold, gold, 6 eoold, cold, 4-7 colde, 
6-7 could). Northern 3- cald, (3-5 kald, 4 
caald, 4~5 calde, 5 callde), 7- cauld, (9 caud, 
caad). Also 1 Swxon ceald, 2-4 Southern cheald, 
4cheld, chald. [OE. Anglian ca/d (WSax. ceald), 
corresp. to OFris. and OSax. Aa/d (M LG, hold, 
MD. cold, cout(d-), LG. hold, kookl, kool, Du. houd, 
WEris. £4d, NFris. Auld, ould, Satl. kéld, Wang. 
kdl, Uelig. 24/, EFris. holt), OHG. chalt, kalt 
(MHG., mod.G. éa/t), ON. kald-r, (Norw. kald,Sw. 
hall, Da. kok’), Goth. kald-s:~OTeut. *haldov-2, 
originally a pp!. formation (corresponding to Gr. 

| words in -rés, L. -¢us) from OTeut. verb-stem 4a/- 
to be cold, frigere, cogn. with L. ge/- in ge/t, 
| gelidus, OSlav. golatét ice. ME, and mod. cold is 
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in origin a midland form, from Anglian cad, later 
cald, whence also, with @ retained, Sc. caz/d, north 
Eng. cand, caad; the Sax. and Kentish cea/d sur- 
vived in the south to the 14th c. as CHEALD, che/d, 
chald, 

(The affinities of the various words belonging to this root 
are here exhibited for reference from their respective places, 

I. from stem &a/-; 1. simply: 1. vb. intr. #al-an, £é/, 
kalans: cf. ON. kala, OE, ca/an, whence AcaLe 7, 2. sb. 
hal-i-z, OE. cele, eigée, Cute; thence Cat a., Carr v., 
Crtttep, Crtiinc, Cuitiy, Caittiness, 

a. with suffix «d@: 3. adj. Aal-d-oz, OE. cald, ceald, Corn, 
Cavuto, Cueato. Thence 4. sb. Coto. 5, sb. Aald-in-, OHG. 
chaltin, Ger. kdlie, OE. cieldu, ME. ¢t Cuenne. 6. vb. 
intr. £ald-djan, OS. caldén, OHG. chaltén, OE. caldian, 
cealdian, to Coto; thence vb, Acoto, 

Il. from ablaut stem 4é7-: 7. adj. &62uz, OE. céZ Coot, 
Cooty, Coo.xess ; and with transition to 7o- inflexion, OHG. 
chuolt, Ger. kiihle. Thence 8. sb. Coot. 9. vb. intr. £d/djau, 
OS. cééén, OE, célran to Coor; thence vb. Acoot, adj. 
AcoLo, 10. vb. trans. £élyan, OE. calan, célan, to KELE} 
thence vb. t AKELE. 

Several other formations occur in the other langs. ON. 
and LG. have also a weak-grade stem Auld (:—g/to"}, 
whence ON. sb. &uédi, LG, -Andles (sik verkillen) from 
4uldjan; of this no derivatives occur in Eng.).] 

I. “iterally. 1, The proper adjective express- 
ing a well-known quality of the air or of other 
substances exciting one of the primary physical 
sensations, due to the abstraction of heat from the 
surface of the body: of a temperature sensibly 
lower than that of the living human body. <Ad- 
mitting degrees of intensity (colder, coldest). 

a. of thc atmosphere, and meteoric conditions. 

950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xviii. 18 Stodon .. xt gloedum 
fordon cald was and wearmdon hia, ¢ 1000 Ags. Gos. ibid., 
And wyrmdon hig, for bam hit wes ceald. ¢ 1160 F/atton 
G, ibid., And wermdan hye, for-ban hit was cheald. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 15910 (Cott) Pe night it was ful caald. ¢ 3400 
Macnpev. (Roxb.) viii. 29 Wheder pe weder sall be calde or 
hate. c1qgo Promp, Parv. 86 Coolde [1499 colde), frigidus. 
1483 Cath, Angl. 51 A Calde plase, /rigidartuin. 1926 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 140 In the colde wynter and 
foule wether, 1576 FLeminc Pauopiie Ep. 352 Without 
hoare frostes, without snowe, and such like colde meteors. 
t6or Suaks. Ad/'s Wel/1. i. 115 When Vertues steely bones 
Lookes bleake i’th cold wind. 1709 Appison Tuller No. 
24?8 A cold Morning. 1774 Goups™. Vad. //rst. (1776) 
VII. 161 In the cold regions of the north. 1816 J. Ssuru 
Panorama Sct. & Art \\. 59 If the winters and springs be 
dry, they are nostlycold. 3880 Geinie Péys. Geog. V. xxxi. 
349 Round the poles..the climates are coldest. 


b. of material substances which in their natural 
state communicate this sensation by contact. Often 
as a descriptive epithet of iron or stecl, as the 
material of n weapon. Ilence, such combinations 


as ice-cold, key-cold, slone-cold. Sce these words, 

¢rago Lives Saints (1887) 183 So cold ase a stou. 1297 
R. Gioue, (1724) 1 Welles swete and colde. 1576 Fiestne 
Panoplie Ep. 231 Blowe hot and colde breath out of one 
mouth. 1667 Mitton /. L. x. 851 Outstretcht he lay, on 
the cold ground. 1771 Smotrerr /fuimph. Cl. (1796) IL. 36 
‘To hazard a thrust of cold iron with his antagonist. 1795 
Macnente W2ll & Jean u.x, Wi’ the cauld ground for his 
bed. 1816 Scott Old Mort. xvi, Try him with the cold steel. 
3833 Marrvat P. Sturple xxxiii, Others darted cold shotat us. 

c. said of the human body when deprived of its 
animal heat; esf. of a dead body, of death, the 
grave (mingling with b) ; hence sometimes =Cold 
in death, dead. 

€1340 Cursor A. 7061 (Trin.) Pere mony modir son was 
colde, ¢ 1386 CuHaucer Axfs 7. 1920 Nowe in his colde 
graue. ¢1400 Desir. Troy 7303 Kild all to kold dethe. 
14.. Tundale’s Vis. 106 He lay cold dedde as any stan. 
31450 Guy Warw. (C.) 1149 When be sawe be bodyescolde 
Of pe knyghtys. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 
70, I would Thy toung were coold. 1602 Marston An- 
touio's Rev. uw. iv, Knowing my fathers trunke scarce colde. 
1668 R. L’Estrance Vis. Quev. (1708) 99 Solacing her self 
with her Gallant, before her Husband was thorough cold in 
the Mouth. 1670 PArl. Trans. V. 2027 The separated 
Heart ofa Cold Animal. 1752 Jouxson Raudler No. 190 
» 6 The cold hand of the angel of death. 1805 Scott Las¢ 
Aiustr. u. xxi, Then Deloraine, in terror, took From the 
cold band the Mighty Book. 

d. said of light not accompanied by heat. 

3526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 186 b, As the lyght of 
y? nyght, a colde and a ee ght. 1859 Jeruson Brit. 
Zany ix. 139 Almost dazzled by the moon's cold rays. 

2. Sacre a a heat, of a low temperature ; 
not heated. Hence applicd to metals and the like 
as worked in their natural state instead of when 
heated. The comparative colder often means 
simply ‘less warm, of a lower temperature than 
some other’; so the superlative coldest. Cold 
air; the air ontside, as opposed to the hot air of 
aroom. Cold bath, bathing: a bath in cold or 
unheated water. 

1798 N. Rosinson 7h. Physick 222 Having Recourse to 
the Cold Bath .. This Action of Cold Bathing. 1800 tr. 
Lagrange's Chem, 1. 111 Nitric acid dissolves copper well, 
even cold. 1833 N. Arnotr PAysics (ed. 5) Il. 46 Ina 
clear night the objects on the surface of the earth radiate 
heat... they consequently soon become colder. 1853 C. 
M‘Intosu Bk. Garden 473 Cold pits for preserving veget- 
ables during winter. J/od. The sun ts supposed to be 
growing colder through loss of its heat. 

b. esp. Used of things that have been prepared 
with heat, and afterwards allowed to cool. 

Cold collation, a collation or lunch consisting entirely of 


» (1677) § 665 Lt shewetl: the Earth to be very cold. 
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such viands; cold meat, cold roast, roast meat, kept till 
cold; cold treat, a table of cold viands, also 7g. and depre- 
ciatively; so cold kale, cold porridge, and the like, 

a31240 Sawles Warde in Cott. (fom, 251 pat fur ham for- 
bearned al to colen calde. ¢1420 Lider Cocoruin (1862) 17 
When hit is colde, leche hit with knyves.. messe hit forthe 
on schyves, 1575 Lanenam Leéé. (1871) 59 Of a disb—az a 
colld pigeon or so. Servingman's Comfort H, The 
remayne of these cold boyled meates..which may well be 
called colde Commons. 1759 Conf. Letter-writer (ed. 6) 
227 It was succeeded... by a prodigious cold collation. 
1837 Dickens Pickwick xix, ‘You mustn't handle your piece 
in tat ere way..1'm damned if you won't make cold meat 
ofsomeonus. 1856 Emerson Lug. Traits, Personal Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 132 The story of Walter Scott's .. slipping out 
every day..to the Swan Inn, for a cold cut and porter, 
1883 Liovo £66 4 Flow Il. 149 Picked away daintily at 
his cold cbicken. ; ; 

3. Of a person: Having the sensation of cold, 
feeling cold. (Usually in predicate.) 

1570 Levins Aanip. 218 Could to be, /rigescere. 1§90 
Suaks. Cow. Err. iv. iv. 33 When Iam cold, he heates me 
with beating. 1870 Mrs. Preise fledged In xviii. 273, ‘1 
grew cauld to my shoes.” 1884 F. M. Crawrorp Xomt. 
pee iad I. 21 One moment you are in danger of being too 
cold. 

b. Of the chilly or shivering stage in ague. 

1846 G. Day tr. Stinon's Anim, Chem. 11. 256 Intermit- 
tent fever .. towards tbe end of the cold stage. 

4. Of soil: Slow to absorb heat, from its imper- 
vious clayey nature and retcntiveness of moisture. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xv. xx. 496 In Asturia in 
Spain is scarce of wyne, of whete, and of oyle: for the 
londe is colde. 1420 Pallad, on Hush. 1. 1050 The 
colde or weetisshe lande most sowen be. 1626 Bacon ee 
1649 
Butue Lug. (improv. Intpr. (1652) 96 Sad and moyst strong 
Clay and Cold. 1665 PAi/. Trans. 1. gz Cold weeping 
Ground. 1806 Grecory Dict. Arts & Se. 514 The worst 
soil isa cold heavy clay. 1813 Sir H. Daw dgric. Chem, 
(1814) 178. 1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXNII. 209 On 
such a cold and lean soil the emotions of domesticity wither. 
1877 PexDLETON Sci. Agric. 102 Clay soils are cold. 

+ 5. Caused or characterized by cold. Ods. 


1568 Grarton Chron. LI. 454 Muche vexed with colde 
diseases, 


Il. fg. 
+6. In the physiology of the Middle Ages, and 
down to 17th c. co/d and kof were (in association 


with dry or morst) applied to the ‘complexion’ of | 


things, including the elements, humours, seasons, 
planets, properties of herbs and drugs. Ods. 

Thus, earth was dry and cold, water moist and cold, air 
moist and hot, fire dry and hot. So melancholy or choler 
adust, Autumn, Saturn, were dry and cold; phlegm, Winter, 
Venus, and the Moon, were moist and cold. 
these the application is obvious, in others it savours of 
mysticism, 

croso Byrhktferth's Handboc in Auglia VIL. 2 
ys ceald & drizze.  a@1300 Cursor MM, 3563 (Cott.) Quen pat 
sua bicums ald His blode ban wexus dri and cald. 1340 
Hampote Pr. Conse. 767 pan waxes his kynde wayke and 
calde. ¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 1. iii, 12 Oon of be men 


n some of — 


Eorde | 


is of an hoot complexioun & a moist, pat ober of a cold , 


complexioun & a drie. rgsx Turner //erdal 1. Pvb, The 
vertues of Chokewede .. Galene writeth that it is colde and 
drye in the fyrste degree. 1597 Gerarur //erbal (1633) 805 
His root, is cold and dry. 16a6 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 701 
Bole-Arminick is the most cold of them, and..Terra Lemnia 
is the most hot. 1707 Frover Péysic, Pulse-Watch 391 
The Meat produces cold s irits, 1732 Arsutunor Rules 
of Diet 257 They are fitter for old People and cold Constitu- 
tions tban the young and sanguine. 

+b. Opposed to ‘hot’ as applied to taste or 
to effect on the bodily system: The opposite of 
pungent, acrid, or stimulating. Ods. 

1585 Lioyp 7reas. Health Y iij, Of these .tiii, cold sedes, 
Lettyse, Purslayne, white poppye and sanders. 164 W. B. 
Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 72 Bitter grapes are colde 
and stringent. s : 

7. Void of ardour, warmth, or intensity of feel- 
ing; lacking enthusiasm, heartiness, or zeal; in- 
different, apathetic. Of persons, their affections, 
and actions. Cold as charity: see CHARITY. 

1375 Lands. Hont. 95 Heortan, pet calde weren purh 
ilefleaste. azaas Ancr. R. 400 Ich wolde .. pet tu were, i 
mine luue, oder allunge cold, oder hot mid alle. 1382 
Wycur Xev. iii. 15, [ wolde thou were coold or hoot, 
erqsotr. T. a Keutpis' Ltt. 1. xxi, For pese gop not to be 
herte .. perfore we remayne colde & slowe. 1523 Lo. 
Berners Frotss. 1. ceviil 248 He was nat colde to sette 
forward, but incontinent went to the lorde of Roy. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 264b, Vnkynde synner, whiche 
renderest agayne so drye & colde tbankes to thy lorde 
therfore. 1597 Hooxer £ceZ. Pol, v. Ixxix, Their cold af. 
fection to God-ward. 1640-1 Airkeudbr. War-Comm, Mix. 
Bs, (1855) 229 The Committie foirsaid..declares ane cold 
covenanter to be suche ane persone quha does not his dewtie 
in everie thing committed to his charge, thankfullie and 
willinglie. x27zx Steere Sfecé. No. 38 P10 Whether a Man 
is to be cold to what his Friends think of him. 1747 A. 
Hamitton New Ace. &. dad. WU. xlvii. 167 Their Incomes 


are very small, as Charity and Piety are very cold amon; 
their Flock. | 1770 Jortin Serm. (1771) VI. vit_337 
cold request is entitled to a cold answer. 1783 Crasse 


Village 1. 245 And the cold charities of man to man, 1842 
H. Rocers /utrod. Burke's Wks. 1. 19 He was even 
slandered in Ireland as a cold friend to his country. 
+. Free from excitement; unimpassioned ; 
not flurried or hasty ; deliberate, Coon. Ods. 
¢ 1500 Yang. Children's Bk. in Babecs Bk, (1868) 23 Be cold 
of spech, & make no stryfe. 1 Fisner Wks, 269 His 
delynge in tyme of peryiles and daungers was colde and 
sobre. 1533 Dovetas.Zueis x1, vii. t04 «A man nocht inde: 


COLD. 


est, bot wys and cald, 1611 Suaxs. Cymid. u. iit 2 Your 
— is..the most coldest that euerturn'd vp Ace. 1794 
Pacey £vid. n. iii (1817) 88 The production ct nitifed: or 
of a cold forgery. 
+c. Void of sensual passion or heat. Ods. 

3597 SHAKsS. Lover's Coup/. 315 He preached pure maid 
and lay cold chastity. 1602 — fat. 1v. vil. 172. 1610 
—7 a tv. i. 66 To make cold Nymphes chast crownes. 
1602 Warner A/. Eng. xin. Ixxviil (1612) 323 And Nature, 
as in Mules, in all Diuersities is cold. 12732 Pore Chorus 
Youths § Virgins 23 Chaste as cold Cynthia's virgin light. 

d. Feelingless, cold-blooded; void of emotion. 

1849 Rusnin Sev. Lamps 2 That sometimes the too cold 
calculation of our powers should reconcile us too easily to 
our Se one 3857 Gen. P. THonrson Audi Alt. II. 
App. 96 Tbe cold, habitual, constitutional belief, that every 
man who is stronger has a right to take from every man wbo 
ts weaker. 

8. Showing no warm or friendly feeling; the re- 
verse of cordial, affectionate or friendly. 

1557 Tottel’s Misce/l. (Arb.) 246 The complaint of a hot 
woer, delayed with doutfull cold answers. x60: SHaxs. 
Al's Well. vi. 121, I spoke with hir but once, And found 
her wondrous cold. 1673 Woop Life (1848) 184 Dined at 
my brother Kits, cold meat, cold entertainment, cold re 
ception, cold clownish woman. 1703 MAUNORELL Yourn, 
FJervus. (1732) 9 Having reason to expect but a cold wel- 
come. 17a Wottaston Kelig. Nat. vi. 142 The husband 
becoming cold and averse to her. 19760 Voy. 1.0. G. 
Vaughan vit 158, I have, once more, made my Addresses 
to [sabella .. but she’s as cold as a Cucumber. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Loom § Lugger t. iil 38 Meet cold looks at 
every turn, 1885 Sir J. Hannen in Law Ref, x0 P, Div, 
91 She was excessively cold to ber, 


9. fig. Said of things which chill, or depress the 
vital emotions, and of the feeling thus produced ; 
gloomy, dispiriting, deadening. 

arzo0 Cursor AL, 24204 (Cott.) Care clinges in mi hert 
cald. 1325 £. &. Altit. P. A, 807 He toke on hymself 
oure carez colde. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1982 With ful 
colde sykyngez. c1q00 Desir. Troy 10385 Neuer kepis bu 
pi corse out of cold angur. 14.. Str Beues 3561 (MS. Af) 
Whan he awaked, his hert was colde. ¢ 1485 Digby Afyst, 
(1882) ut. 151 Cast in carys cold. 1596 Saks. 1 Hen. Vn. 
iii. 32 In very sincerity of fear and cold heart, will he to 
the King, and lay open all our proceedings. 1635 K. Lona 
tr. Barclay's Argenis u. ix. 158 Timonides was strucke 
cold at heart. a1691 Fraven Sea Deliverances (1754) 170 
Which gave a colder damp of sorrow to our hearts. 178 
Cowrer Conversation 770 She feels..A cold misgiving and 


a lo eae " 

10. Felt as cold by the receiver, chilling, damp- 
ing, the reverse of encouraging ; asin cold comfort, 
cold counsel, cold news, + cold rede. 

132g LL. E. Alit. P. C. 264 Lorde | colde watz his cumfort. 
cup Cursor M. 14295(Trin.) My broper lazer bi frend is 
deed, And pat is to me a colde reed. ¢ 2366 Craucer 
Nun's Priest's T. 436 Wymmens counseiles ben ful ofte 
colde; Wommannes counseil brought us first to woo. 1573 
Gouoine Calvin ou Ps. x. 14 We receive but cold comfort 
of whatsoever the Scripture speaketh. 1593Suaxs. 2 Hen. 
Vf, 1m. i. 86 Cold Newes, Lord Somerset: but Gods will 
be done. 1594 — Aich, ///, iv. iv. 536 Colder Newes, but 
yet they must be told. 1615 A. NiccnoLes Marriage § 
Wiving vii.in Harl. Mise. (1744) IL. 153 A cold Comfort to 
go to hot Hell for Company. 1652 Howrtt Masantello II. 
145 There came cold news from the Sei 1837 J. H. 

eEwMAN Par. Sern. (ed. 2) 111. ix. 128 It all falls as cold 
comfort upon them, 1848 Macaucay //ist. Eng. viii, Preston 
brought cold news from Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
1879 Frovor Czxsar xxi. 356 The messenger sent to Capua 
came back with cold comfort. ki i 

11. Without power to move or influence ; having 
lost the power of exciting the emotions; stale. 

(In the first quot. the sense is doubtful: cf. the same 
phrase in Tivo Gent. rv. iv. 186.) 

(1596 Suans, Merch, V.u. vii. 73 Fare you well, your suite 
is cold.) 1708 Aootson /fa/y, Venice Wks. 1721 I. 37 The 
jest grows cold even with them too, when it comes on ina 
second scene. 1843 Cariyte Past & Pr. (1858) 171 The 
coldest word was once a glowing new metaphor. 

12. Hunting. Said of scent in opposition to 
‘hot’ or ‘warm’; Not strong, faint; weak. 

1592 Suaxs. Ven. & Ad. 694 The hot sent-snuffing hounds 
are driven to doubt. .till they haue singled VVith much ado 
the cold fault cleanly out. ‘1601 — Zwel. N. u,v. 134 He 
is now at a cold sent. r6r1 — Went. 7.11. i. 151 You smell 
this businesse with a sence as cold As is a dead-mans nose. 

13. Sport. Unwounded. 

1856 ‘Stonenencr.’ Srtt. Sports t. x. $1 An unwounded 
deer is called a cold hart. 

+14. fig. Neglected, unattended to. Ods. 

1703 MAuNnDRELL Journ. Ferus, fae) Pref., The Papers, 
after they had lain cold a good while by him. 4 

15. Painting. Applied to tints or colouring which 
suggest a cold sunless day, or the colder effect of 
evening; ¢sf. to blue and grey, and tints akin to 
these. Opposed to ‘warm’ colours, into which 
red and yellow enter. 

1706 Art of Painting (1744) 400 He is for the most part 
bee cold in his colouring. 1798 Gower Painting in O12 
Colours 132 His middle tint, which was made only of black 
and white, was so very cold, that no other cofour but blue 
would make a colder tint. 18a: Craic Lect. Drawing iii. 
172 Colours .. are divided by the painter into warm and 
cold. 1879 Rooo Chromatics xvii. 296 Green is not a colour 
suggestive of light or warmth, but ts what artists call cold. 

II. Combinations. 

16. Cold occurs prefixed to another adj. to indi- 
cate the combination of the two qualities. (But 
Shakspere’s co/d-pale perhaps meant pale with 
cold (sb.) ; later examples may be imitations.) 

1593 Suaks. ben, & Ade 892 With cold-pale weakness 


COLD. 


numbs each feeling part. 1626 Mintow Death Farr Infant 
zo With his cold-kind embrace. 1830 Texxyson Dying 
Swan 12 ‘The cold-white sky. 3 

17. adverbial and parasynthetic, as cold-pated, 
-scented, -skinned, -spirited, -tempered; CoLv- 
BLOODED; cold-muttonish, etc. 

1598 CHAPMAN /éiad 1. 765 Those cold-spirited peers. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul To Rdr. 6/1 Some cold-pated 
Gentlemen. 1718 Cisper Non-juror uu. 94 Stupid, cold- 
scented Treason. 1804 Edin. Rev. II. 447 Some such 
cold-tempered ., antiquary. 1806 Forsyru Seanties Scotl. 
IV. 250 Cold bottomed land scattered in patches on the 
slopes. _ x840 Hoop Ug RAine 62 There was such a cold- 
inuttonish expression in his round unmeaning face. 1861 
Grex. P. Tuompson in Bradford Advertiser 21 Sept. 6/1 
Some cold-skinned lizard. 

18. with fa. ppie., cxpressing the state in which 
a process is performed: as cod/-drawn (drawn 
cold, extracted or expressed without the aid of 
heat); cold-served, codd-swaged, COLD-HAMMERED. 

1716 fond. Gaz. No. 5468/4 Fine Beech Oil cold drawn. 
1742 Younc Nt. TA. iii. 319 On cold-serv'd repetitions he 
subsists, 1844 Proc, Amer. Phil, Soc. 1V. 47 Iron..which 
after having been cold-swaged became crystalline. 1859 
Guttick & Times Paixt, 207 When oils are expressed with- 
out heat, or, as it is termed, ‘cold-drawn.’ 

19. Special combinations: cold abscess [I. 
absces Prial, an abscess formed without the first 
three of the Celsian symptoms of inflammation 
(pain, redness, hcat and swelling); cold Adam (see 
ADAM 2); cold-bathing, bathing in cold water, 
taking a cold bath; cold bed, (a) in Gardening, 
as opposed to hot-bed: see BED 8 (so cof? frame); 
(6) Afetallurgy (sec quot.); cold charge (Farriery), 
see CHARGE sé. 7; cold chisel (see CHISEL 1 c); 
cold coil, an India-rubber pipe wound round an 
inflamed limb, and giving passage to a stream of 
cold water ; + cold gout, sciattca; cold-livered 
a., passionless ; cold-pausing a@., pausing for cool 
consideration; + cold pie, cold pig (co//og.\, the 
application of cold water to wake a person; hence 
cold-pig v., to treat in this way; cold punch 
(see Puncu); {cold roast (fg.), something of 
little account (see Roast sé,);_ cold shivers (see 
SHIVER sé.); cold-suttee (see SuTTzE); cold 
sweat (see SWEAT); cold treat (cf. sense 2 b) ; 
+fg. that of which the intercst is stale; cold 
ulcer, an ulcer forming spontaneously on the cold 
extremitics of persons of feeble circulation; cold 
wall Phys. Geog. (see quots.); cold well (see 
qnot.); cold without (col/og.), brandy or spirits 
in cold water without sugar. 

1828 Bover & Craigie Ger. § Pathol, Anat. 43 The*cold 
abscess of the Surgeons of the Saracen School. 1847 Sourn 
tr. Chelins’ Surgery 1. 45 The commencement of cold abscess 
usually sets in, without any sensibly perceptible local ap- 
earance. 1888 O. Rev. Apr. 291 Sir John Floyer of *cold- 
athing notoriety. 1664 Evetyn Aad. //ort. (1729)197 African 
Marigolds.. will come in the *Cold-bed without Art. 1881 
Raymonp Mining Gloss., Cold-bed, a platform in a rolling- 
mill on which cold bars are stored. /éid. *Cold éblast, air 
forced into a furnace without being previously heated. 1890 
Daily News 6 Jan, 2/3 Best Staffordshire hot-blast pigs are 
gos., and cold-blast rros. to 115s. 1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict, 
*Cold-Charges, outward Applications to distemper’d Horses. 
1888 tr. Eswzarch’s Surgeon's Hand-tk. 44 A very great 
reduction in temperature. .can be obtained by the *cold coil. 
1886 Cocan Havex Health (1636) 149 A very good oynt- 
ment..for the Sciatica or *cold goute. 1816 Scotr Old 
Mort. xiii, *Cold-livered and mean-spirited. 1785 Burns 
To Fas. Smith xv, *Cold-pausing Caution‘s lesson scorning, 
1611 Coter., Porter une chemise blanche ad, to give a morn- 
ings camisado, or a *cold pie for a breakfast, vnto. 1834 
Hoop Tylney Hall (1840) 257 I’ve often *cold-pigged her of 
amorning. 1870 Miss Bripcman A. Lynne I. v. 1x7 You 
deserve ‘cold pig’ for your laziness. 1709 SreeLe & Appi- 
son Tatler No. 93 Px [These] are thread-bear Subjects, 
and *cold Treats. 1742 Jarvis Quix. 1.111. xxvi. (1885) 151 
All having been cold-treat with him for many days past. 
1870 ‘T, Hotmes Surgery (ed. 2) 1. 185 *Cold ulcers should 
be distinguished, because of the peculiarity of constitution 
on which they depend. 1858 Aferc. Mar. Mag. V. 168 The 
most remarkable peculiarity of the Gulf Stream is what has 
been .. termed the *‘ cold wall’, a mass of cold water lying 
between the warm water and the shore. 1875 BepForD 
Sailor's Pocket Bk. iv. (ed. 2) 103 The fall of temperature is 
so sudden that the line of separation has received the dis- 
tinctive name of the ‘cold wall’; at the surface a difference 
of 30° has been observed within a cable’s length. 1859 
Rankine Stean: Eng. § 337 In land engines the injection 
water [for the condenser] comes from a tank called the *cold 
well, surrounding the condenser. 1850 V. & Q. Ser. 1. II. 
82/2 A piss of *‘cold without’, .understood to mean brandy 
and cold water without sugar. 1853 Lytron Jy Novel vi. 
xx. (D.), Fame, sir! not worth a glass of cold without. 

Cold (kald), sé. Forms: see prec. [OE. cald, 
ceald, neut., sb. use of the adjective. Cf. Gothic 
hald, Ger. ait, similarly derived, But the cognate 
langs. generally have in this sense a derivative sb. 
on OTeut. type *kaldin-, OHG. chaltt, Ger. halte, 
OF ris. kelde, Du. houde; cf. OE. celdu, cieidu, 
ME. CHELDE, now obs.] 

1. The opposite or the absence of heat ; coldness. 
a. esp. said of the state of the atmosphere or 
physical environment, and usually spoken of as a 
positive agent, perceptible by the sensation which 
It produces, and by its effects on living things. 
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a 1300 Cursor Af. 8620 (Cott.) Caald [Gért. cold] has slan 
it, i mistru. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. Ixvi. (1495) 
183 Heeres..to kepe and saue the brayne fro colde. ¢ 1400 
Maunpev.(Roxb.) xiv. 65 At pe north syde of pe werld, whare 
comounly es mare intense calde. ¢ 1440 Proms. Parv. 86 
Coold, substantyfe, frigus. 1570 Levins Alanip. 218/35 Y° 
could, zeus. 1579 Spenser Sheph, Cal. Feb. 3 The iene 
colde blowes through my beaten hide. 1611 Bis.e Ge. viii, 22 
Sced-time and haruest, and cold, and heat, and Summer, 
and Winter, and day and night, shall not cease. 1626 
Bacon Syézva (1677) § 68 Heat and Cold are Natures two 
hands, whereby He chiefly worketh. 1725 Dr For I’oy, 
round World (1840) 250 English wheat .. will by no means 
thrive for want of moisture and cold. 1794 Aétsou’s Scot. 
Songs 1. 157 (Jam.) Tis tot sic cauld that makes me cry. 
1833 N. Arnott PAysics (ed. 5) I]. 14 The inferior degrees 
of heat are denoted by the term ‘cold’. 1858 Laroxer 
Tland-tk. Nat. Phil. [ydrost. ete. 308 ‘The greatest 
natural cold of which any record has been kept, was that 
observed by Professor Hanstean between Krasnojarsk and 
Nishne-Udmiks in 55° N. lat., which he states amounted 
to —ss° (Reaum.?) =—91'75 F. 

b. said of other objccts : Coldness. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Axt’s. 7. 1942 The colde of depe pat had 
him overcome, 1821 SHELLEY Prometh. Und. 1. 33 The 
bright chains Eat with their burning cold into my bones. 


c. In PAysics, commonly applted to a tempera- 
ttre below the freezing-point of water (32° Fahr. 
or sero of Centigrade and Réaumur), as 15 degrees 


of cold (or of frost). 
d. (with @ and plural: A cold state of the 
weather, a low temperature, a frost. 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 744 We see that in great Colds, 
one can scarce draw his Breath. 1664 Evetyn Aad. [Tort, 
(1729) 218 [Plants] not perishing but in excessive Colds. 
1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 1. 97 One hundred winters or 
colds. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xvii. 62 ‘The colds 
and storms of January did not hinder him from sending 
messengers, 


doors without shelter; fig. to be intentionally 
neglected, to be left to shift for oneself. 

1879 Escott England 1. 431 The unfortunate traveller 
who..comes by a slow train, often finds himself left out in 
the cold [ata railway refreshment room}. 1886 D.C. Murray 
ust Person Sing, xx. 153 A distant relative. .and he left her 
out inthe cold. | 

2. The sensation produced by loss of heat from 
the body, or by exposure to a temperature sensibly 
lower than that of the body. Hence + 70 have 
cold; to be cold, to feel or suffer cold. 

€1300 Cursor AM. 28904 (Cott. Galba MS.) When pou 
sese any haue hunger or calde. ¢1300 //avelo’ 416 He 
greten ofte sore, Bop for hunger and for kold. 1377 
Lancet. P. Pl. B. x1. 276 Neither kirtel ne cote beigh pey 
for colde shulde deye. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xx. xix, 
Lete vs kepe oure stronge walled Townes vntyl they haue 
hongre & cold and blowe on their nayles. 1530 Patscr. 
307/2 Chyveryng as one dothe for colde, frééieux. 1647 
W. Browne tr. Polecander u. 346 The most violent cold 
of an Ague puts not a man into such an estate as he was, 
by the excess of his passion. 1786 Burns Zia Dogs 82 
They maun starve o’ cauld and hunger. 1828 Scott /‘ales 
Grandf. Ser. u. xxxviii, The mother and infant..perishing 
with cold. . ; 

3. fig. A state of feeling comparable to the physi- 
cal sensation of cold; lack of zeal, enthusiasm, 
or heartiness ; dispiritedness, depression. 

1616 S, Warp Coale fr. Altar (1627) 52 Such as forsake 
the best fellowship, and waxe strange to holy assemblies. . 
how can they but take cold? 1648 Br. Hatt Breathings 
Devout Soud(x851) 159 Ah, my Lord God, what heats and 
colds do I feel in my soul! 1667 Fraver Saint Indeed 
| (1754) 143 It is because we suffer our hearts to take cold 
| again. 1849 Ropertson Serm. Ser, 1. ib (1866) 22 The cold 
of human desertion, 

4. An indisposition of the body caused by ex- 


| posure to cold. a. sev. 

¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 60 He. .died ber for colde 
in Lumbardie 0 chance. ¢ 1450 Poem in Rel. Ant. 1, 196 
3yff thow hawe cold in thi hede. 1494 Fasyan vi. ccxii. 
227 Swanus.. went to Jherusalem.. and dyed by the waye 
of colde that he had taken of goynge barefote. 1545 AscHam 
Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 49 If he .. haue taken colde in his arme. 
1545 Raynotp Byrth AMankynde 113 By dysease in the 
brestes, or by takyng of colde in the same. 1842 ‘TeNNyson 
Morte d’ Arthur 166, 1 fear My wound hath taken cold, and 
I shall die. : Hee 

b. esf. An inflammatory condition of the mucous 
membrane of the respiratory organs, accompanied 
by catarrh, hoarseness, and cough. Hence, ¢o catch, 
get or take (a) cold, have a cold, etc. 

When mainly confined to the nose and poner it is a 
‘cold in the head’; when accompanied with running at the 
eyes, a ‘crying cold’. 

ot Pela a4) Hen, VII, w. (1836) 9x If I take any 
cold, incontinent the lax cominythe agayne. 1597 SHAKS. 
2 ffen, 1V, mm. ii. 193. 1609 B. Jonson Sid, Woman 
ut. i, One that has catched a cold, sir, and can scarce be 
heard six inches off. 1679 Loud. Gaz. No. 1436/4 His 

Majesty..has been indisposed for some days by a Cold 

he took. 1747 Westey Prim. Physic (1762) Introd. 22 Ob- 

structed Perspiration (vulgarly called catching Cold) is one 

great source of Diseases. 1751 Jounnson Rambler No. 154 

P x9 All whom I entreat to sing are troubled with colds, 175% 

Euiza Heywoop Betsy Thoughtless 1V. 287 Lady Loveit, 

having got a cold, had complained of some little disorder. 

1871 Sin T. Watson Princ. §& Pract. Physic (ed. 5) IL. 55 

Suffering under what is popularly called ‘a erying cold’. 

1892 W. AltKEN Se. & Pract. Med. (ed. 6) 11.725 The ta 

toms of ‘a common cold’. 1886 Morvey Crié. Afise. 111. 

17 The people of .. St. Kilda helieved that the arrival of a 
} ae in the harbour inflicted on the islanders epidemic colds 
| inthehead. (See also Catcn % 42, ete.) 


e. To be left out in the cold: to be left out of | 


COLD-BLOODED. 


5. Comb. a. objective, as cold-braving, -calching, 
-producing, -taking; b. instrumental, as coid- 
-crumpled,-drenched, engendered, foundered, -nipt, 
-slain, etc.; @, cold-proof, proof against cold. 

1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. u. 412 That ..*cold- 
braving, shade-seeking plant. 1824 /6id. Ser. 1, (1863159 The 
clothes-spoiling, the *cold-catching. 1649 G. Danret. 
Trinarch., [fen, V, cclxxx, ‘The *cold-drench’t Soyle Ver- 
dant with Glorie. 1626 ‘I’. H[awtins) Caussin’s Moly Crt. 
23 If a little Planet happen to be eclypsed, who can tell the 
tewes thereof, but some *~Coldfoundred Matheinatician. .in 
the shady obscurityes of the night. 1826 H. H. Wirson 
tr. Mikrama §& Urvasi 93 Her soft cheek was paler than 
the leaf *Cold-nipped and shrivelled. 1889 Pal7 Mall G. 
6 July 2/3 The aggregate daily *cold-producing effect. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxvii. 354 A nearly “cold-proof cover- 
ing. 1596 R. Lfixcue) Dredle (1877) 78 That long hath 
knockt “cold-starnen at thy dore. 1621 SANDERSON Serm, 
I. 181 That “cold-taking {is] but the occasion of the ague. 

+ Cold, v. Ols. Also 4coold. [OE. *caldiaz, 
cealdian, to become cold, f. cald, ceald, CoLp a. 
Cf. deriv. acealdtan, ACOLD. See also KELD 2] 

1. intr. To become cold. (Also fig.) 

arooo Riming Poent 69 (Gr.) Eorpmeezen ealdab, ellen 
cealdap LIZS. colap}. ¢ 1320 Str Benes 4603 Er her body 
be-gan to colde. ¢1374 Cuaucer Yreydus ve 1671 Ful 
sodeynli his herte gan to colde. 1380 Wvcur Sed. Wks. 
11]. 438 Charite of many cooldip. c1q0oo Pol. Rel. g L. 
Poems (1866) 220 Whanne pe ffet coldeth. ¢1qgo LoxeLicn 
Grail xiii, 828 Sone his herte be-gan to colde. 

2. trans, To make cold; to chill. 

¢31385 Cuaucer £.G. 1. Prol. 240 His loking dooth myn 
herte colde. ?.@ 1400 Jorte -Irth. 3519 Thowe coldis myne 
herte! 41898 R. Haypocke tr. Lomaszo's Artes ¥. 193 The 
selfe same power of washing, colding, heating, and burning. 

Cold blast. [sce Buast sd. 4 b.J A blast of 
cold air forced into a furnace. Also aft7?b., and 
short for cokd-dlast furnace, process, etc. 

1835 Wechanic's Mag. XXII. 341 (4eading) Coal em- 
ployed in the crude state in the Welsh Iron Works. Cold 
Blast. 1837 (bi. 316 The holder» of metal manufactured 
by the cold-blast now regularly demand 20/- per ton extra 
for it. 1873 Urn Dict. -irts 1. 956 The superior power of 
a hot over acold blast in fusing refractory Inimp» of cast iron 
was accidentally observed by Mr. J. B. Neilson. .about the 
year 1827. /6fd. 963 The density of cold-blast iron is les» 
than that of hot. 

Cold blood. [sec Cotp a. 7b] A phrase of 
the older physiology; from thc sensations felt in the 
face and head when the circulation is quickened by 
exertion or excttement, the blood itself was sitp- 
posed to grow hot or to * boil *, at other times to 
be ‘cold’ or not sensibly hot. Sce Broop 5. 
Hence phrase 7 cold blood: a. Coolly. without 
excitement, not in a passion; with sazy frond; b. 
Now chiefly in reference to doing with cool de- 
liberation things which look like the cruel decds 
of passion. 

a. 21608 Sir F. Vere Conon. in Arb. Garner VII. 95 A 
resolution frained in cold blood. @164z Sir W. Monson 
Naval Tracts wi. (1704) 330/2 Punishment is fittest to be 
executed in cold Blood, the next day. 1712 Appison Sfec?. 
No. 407 ® 1 We can talk of Life and Death in cold Blood. 
1875 Wuyte Meine Aiding Recoll, it. (ed. 7) 21 ‘To ride 
him over a fence or two away from other horses in cold 
blood, 1881 Mrs. P. O'Doxecuve Ladtes on Horseback \. 
ili. 42 A horse. .greatly dislikes being brought to his fences 
in cold blood. , ee, 

b. r711 Appison Sfect. No. 44 ? 5 It..looks like killing 
incold Blood. 1757 Smo.tetr Reprised un. xv, We English- 
men never cut throats in cold blood. 1879 FroupE Cxsar 
viii. 73 A few thousand prisoners were taken, but they were 
murdered afterwards in cold blood. 


Cold-blooded, ¢. [f. prec. +-ED.] 

1. Having the blood (physically) cold, or of a 
temperature not higher than the external air or 
water: said esf. of fishes and reptiles as distin- 


guished from the other vertebrata. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 30 Of round fish, Brit, Sprat, Barne 
..Whirlepole and Porpoise. The general way of killing 
these (that is the Fishermans bloudie terme for this cold- 
blouded creature) is by Weares, etc. 1803 Aled. Frul. IX. 
235 Experiments on Galvanic Contractions excited upon 
warm aud principally upon cold blooded Animals. 1851 
Carventer Alan. Phys. (ed. 2) 145 The length of time during 
which the ciliary movement continues after the general 
death of the body, is much less in the warm-blooded than 
in the cold-blooded animals. re ted 

b. collog. Of a person whose circulation is slow. 


c. with mixture of sense 2. 
1865 Trotiore Belton Est. xx. 242 But then Aylmer was 
a cold-blooded man,—more like a fish than a man. | 
2. Without emotion or excitement, unimpas- 
sioned, cool; without sensibility, unfeeling, cal- 


lous; deliberately cruel : a. of persons. 

1595 SHAKS. Yoiv 1n. i.123 Thou cold blooded slaue, Hast 
thou not spoke like thunder on my side? 1826 Disraeti 
Viv. Grey 1. ii, 1 am no cold-blooded philosopher. 1875 
Stusss Coast. Hist, UI. xviii. 7 As king we find him 
(Henry IV] suspicious, cold-blooded, and politic, | 1875 
Whyte Mevitte Riding Recoll, ii. (ed. 7) 14 It is the 
cold-blooded and sagacious wrestler who takes the prize. 

b. of actions, conduct, etc. 

1828 W. SeweLt Oxf Prize Ess. 31 ‘The coldblooded 
philosophy of Lycurgus. 1848 Macautay /ist. Eng. II. 
ios The instruments of his cold-blooded malice, 1882 
Serj. Battastine Expertences xvi. 156 This case was 
peculiarly one of cold-blooded crime. 

Hence Cold-bloodedly adv., in a cold-blooded 


manner; Cold-bloodedness. 


COLD CREAM. 


1838 <T.°C. Grattan in New Monthly Mag. LIL. 52 
Gamblers. .playing. .cold-bloodedly, without a frown on the 
forehead, and with a smile on tbe lips. 3870 Lowett Asmong 
my Bks. Ser. 1. (1875) 130 Toward no crime have men sbown 
themselves so cold- bloodedly cruel as in punishing difference 
of belief. 1878 M. C. Jackson Chaperon’s Cares II. iit. 44 
Can we accuse him of cold-bloodedness and calculation, in 
acting thus? 1884 Afanch. Exant. 19 Feb. 4/7 Another 
proof of the cold-bloodedness of the Government. f 

Cold-clear, v. {cf. CLear-coLe, of which this 
may be a corruption.) rans. To eover with size. 

1703 Arts fprov. 1. 65 Cold-clear it, i.e. size it over. 

Cold cream. A cooling unguent for the skin, 
of a creamy appearance, made of spermaceti, 
white wax, and otto of roses or othcr perfume. 

1709 Brit. Apollo 11. No. 29. 3/1 Washes, Cold-Creams, 
and such like Graces. 1810 Russet 7o a Lady in /’oet. 
Reg. 139 A pot of cold cream to Eliza you send .. Whoe'er 
with this cream shall her countenance smear, All redness 
and roughness will strait disappear. @ 1847 Ms. Suerwoop 
Laidy of Manor M11. xx. 173 A present of cold cream and 
violet soap. 

Colde, obs. pa. pple. of Cou v.2 

Colded, ///. 2. [f. Coup v.+-rv.] ta. Grown 
cold. b. Made cold. e¢. Seized with a cold dya/.). 

1486 BA. St. Albans C vja, It is agluttide and colded. 
a1goo Orel. Sap. in Anglia X. 355 Deuocyone is slaked, 
charite is coldid. 1826 J. Watson Noct. Amibr. Wks. 1855 
boar7 Are ig .. sair cauldit the nicht, for you're hoarse 
and husky. 1881 /riuceton Rev. May 371 The colded affec- 
tion of the body. fds. 372 If it be said that the cold air 
was the cause of the man Gang colded. 

Colden (kéuld'n’, v. rare. [f. CoLp a. +-EN 5} 

Ll. érans. To make cold. 

1860 J. Epps Dost. dlomurop. (1863) 129 A cold bath, cold- 
ened by ice. 1863 Grosart Suradd Sins ed. 2) 87 To colden 
his ‘first love’. 

2. intr. To become cold. 

1863 Grosart Small Sins sed. 2) 80 When the child of 
God suffers his thoughts to wander, his affcctions to colden. 


+ Colder, -yr, 54.! Oés. rare. Also coolder. 
(Of uncertain derivation, as is the adduced synonym 
schuldere, Way compares next word.) ? Clippings 
of stone. 

1440 Promp. Pare. 86 Coolder, schuldere (7. coldyr}, 


fetresa, petro. (Cf. Catholicon * Petrones sunt particule 
que abscinduntur de petris’ (Way .) 

Colder (kéwldar\, 56.2 Agric. local. [Etymology 
unknown: see prec.] Ears of which the eorn does 
not separate from the chaff by ordinary threshing. 
(Cullum 1784.) 

1784 Six J. Cuntum //ist, {lawsfed 219 Chaff, colder, and 
stover, 1823 KE. Moor Suffolk Words, Colder, Laight cars 
and chaff left in the Caving-sieve, after dressing corn. It is 
also called Caving or the Catings and Cosh. a 1825 Foxsy 
Voc. F. Anglia, Colder, broken ears of corn mixed with short 
fragments of straw, beaten off by the flail 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr, Pract, Agric. icd. 4) 11. 128 Hay or straw, with a 
few turnip tops and barley ‘colder’, all cut into fine chaff. 


Cold-finch. Orxith. A book-name of the Pied 
Fly-catcher, MWuscicapa alricapilla. 

A term which originated in some error. Expressly given 
by Willughby and Ray as the German name of a ird, of 
which a spectmen was sent to the former, and described b 
him. There is no such naine in German; and Willughby's 
description corresponds to no known bird. Its application 
to the Pied Fly-catcher appears to begin in 1741-3 with 
Edwards, who remarks, however, that Willugbby’s deserip- 
tion did not agree. From him it has bcen handed down tn 
books as an £ngéish name, and in some localities it ts said 
to be now popularly known. 

1676 WittucHay Ornith. 170 Cold-finch, Germanis. 168 
Ray Willughby's Ornith, 236 A Bird called Coldfinch by the 
Germans. ‘This Bird was shot by Mr. Jessop in the Moun- 
tains of the Peak in Derbyshire, and sent us by him. 174 
G. Eowaros Nat. Hist. Uncom. Birds 1. 30 The Cock 
Cold Finch .. The Hen Cold Finch. This last Bird is 
describ’d in Willoughby, p. 236, by the Name of Cold Finch, 
x Pensant Zool. 11. 273 Pied Fly-catcher [Synonyms].. 

Id finch Will. Edw. Cold-finch Br. Zool, 1794 Botton 
Harmouia Ruralis 1. 40 ‘he Coldfinch is a very scarce 
bird.. They sometimes visit us in the West Riding of York- 
shire. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 48 Pied Fly- 
catcher, Cold or Cole fincl (Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland). 

b. Otherwise explained. 

879 Miss Jacksox Shropsh. Word-6h. 94 Coldfinck, the 
Vellow Ammer.— Whitchurch. 

Cold-hammer (kéeld,hce:maa), v. Afetallurgy. 
trans. To hammer (Iron, etc.) when cold, 


Hence Cold-hammering vé/. sd. 

1858 Garenrr Gunnery 206 Beating them when hot im- 
proves them much, provided they be not heated again; but 
if they have been cold hammered, the injury is full 30 per 


cent. 

Co'ld-hea:rted, a. [f. cold heart + -En®, 
Wanting in sensibility, cordiality, or natural affee- 
tion; unfeeling ; unkind. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. §& Cl. m1. xiii. 258 Cold-hearted toward 
me? x174a Youne N¢. Vk. wv. 638 O ye cold-bearted, frozen 
Formalists | 1855 Macautay /fist. Eng. HI. 152 The cold- 
hearted and scofiog Grammont. 3878 Mortey Crit. Afisc. 
Ser. 1. Carlyle 188 ‘The mechanical, prosaic, utilitarian, 
cold-hearted character of Wilhelm Meister. 

Hence Cold-hea-rtedly adv.; Cold-hea’rtedness. 

380 B. Tavtor Eldorado iv. (1862) 37 Indignation at your 
cold-heartedness. 

+ Co'ldhed. Oés. [f. Coup a.+-nEap: cf. MIG, 
and mod.Ger. £alihett.} Coldness. 

14.. Aled. MS. in Archzol. XXX. 335 Coldhed xal y* 
hete beete. 
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+Co'lding, v6/. sb. Oss. Growing eold. 

¢1380 Wreiw Has. (1880) 457 Coolding fro charite. 

Coldish (kowldif), a. [f. Coup a. + -I1sH.] 
Rather cold; somewhat cold. 

1589 FLeminc Georg. Virg. 11. 34 Caues, liuely. lakes and 
coldish Tempe shades. 1675 Cotrons Poet. Wh . (1765) 282 
It being pretty coldish Weather. 1741 Ricnharpsox Pamela 
I. 226 A dark misty Night, and coldish. 1796 E, Darwix 
Zoon. (1801) IV. 377 Going into a coldish bath, 1878 Lavy 
Hersert tr. //ibner’s Ramble i. xi. 175 Coldish tones 
bordering on yellow. 

Hence Coldishly adv. 

1611 Corer., Frotdelettement, chilly, coldishly. 1783 Aixs- 
wortn “at, Dict, (Morell) t., Coldistly, Lepidé. 

coldly, (kéwldli), adv, [f. Coup a. + -L¥?,} 

1. 47, In a cold manner or state. 

a 1240 Wohunge in Cott, tlom.277 Caldeliche dennet in a 
beastis cribbe. 1602 Suaxs, //am. 1. 1. 181 The Funerall 
Bakt-meats Did coldly furnish forth the Marriage Tables. 
a1845 Hooo Bridge of Sighs, No matter how coldly The 
rough river ran. | 

2. fie. a. Without heat or impatienee ; calmly, 
coolly, dispassionately. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 117 Be glad that we 
have suffred them pacyently and coldly. 1599 SHAKS. 
Much Ado i. ii. 132 Beare it coldly but till night, and let 
the issue shew it sclfc. 1635 N. R.tr. Camden's llist, Eliz. 
t. 32 By proofes he coldly shewed..that no other Religion 
was brought into England. 1757 W. Steketey Medallic 
Hist. Carausius 21 The business of an historian is harely 
and coldly to relate plain inatter of fact. 1873 SyMoxps 
Grk, Poets i, 23 Sparta proceeds slowly, coldly, cautiously. 

b. Without ardour, enthusiasm, or cordiality ; 
without friendly welcome; in a way that chills. 
sso Nicouts /‘Aucyd. 51 (R.) He hadde bene neglygent 
in causyng the confedcrates to assemble, and... he had coldly 
encouraged the armye. 1595 Suaxs. Yoks v. iii. 13 Vhe 
French fight coldly, and retyre themselues. 1622 Burton 
Anat. Mel. i. ii. u. iv, Her suitor came coldly on. 1800 
Mas. Hervey JJourtray Fam. U1. 1353 Emma bowed very 
coldly, disliking her situation. 1813 ‘Byeox Giaour iii, So 
coldly swect, so deadly fair. 1851 Flees Friends in C. I. 
40, I fear they fell somewhat coldly on the mother's ear. 
+Coldment. Obs. rare. [f.CoLpv. + -MENT.]} 
An action or operation of cold. 

1878 Lyte Dodoens iu. xxiii. 306 It doth. .clense the breast 
of all coldinentes or flegme. 

Coldness (kéwidnes). [f. Cotp a. + -nEss.] 

1. “2. The condition of being cold, cold quality. 

139 Cuaucer Astrol. 1. § 21 3ifa planete be colde, thanne 
amenuseth his coldnesse, by-cause of the hote signe. ¢ 1400 
Beryn 2730 Coldnes of a stoon. 1555 Ene Decades W. ind, 
1.1,'Arb.) 65 Neyther the coldenesse of wynter is sharpe vnto 
them. 1: BestLev Boyle Lect. 51 Redness, and coldness, 
and the hke, are only idea’s and vital passions in us that 
see and feel. 1860 Tyxpatt. Géac. 11. iii. 247 The compara- 
tive coldness of the upper regions of the atmosphere. 

b. In old Physiology: see CoD a. 6. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De 2. R.1v. i (1495) 76 Two of thyse 
qualytees ben callyd active, able to werke, hote and cold- 
nesse; that other two, drye and wetenes, ben callid passive, 
able to suffre. 1528 PayneL Saderne's Regim. F iiij b, 
Suche wynes.. amende the coldenesse of complection. 
@ 1668 Desuam (J), While dryness moisture, coldness heat 
resists, 

2. fig. Want of warmth of feeling or eordiality ; 
indifference, apathy. 

1587 Tottel’s Misc. (Arb.) 247 So hath your coldgasse 
caused me To burnein my desire. 1597 Hooker Eccé. Fol. 
vi lxxvie § 8 Coldness in affection and..backwardness in 
duties of service. 3604 Suaks. O¢A. 11. iii- 93 Dull not 
Deuice, by coldnesse, and delay. 1709 Laov . W. Mox- 
tacue Le?t. Ixi. 100, | cannot bear to be accused of coldness 
by one whom I shall love all my life. 1770 Wesury Whs. 
(1872) XIII 47 Continue in private prayer, in spite of all 
coldness. 1880 MeCartuy Orn Time WI. xxx. 7 The 
proposal was received with coldness. 

+3. Coolness, deliberateness. Obs. 

1348 Voatt, etc. Fras. Par. Matt. xv. 84 He might 
make the constancye nnd coldnes of the straunge woman 
more maruelous, 

4, Ofcolouring; cf Cotp a, 15. 

3859 Guiutck & Times Paint. 225 Blue alone possesses 
entirely the quality techuically called coldness in painting : 
yellows and reds partaking more or less of the opposite 
quality of warmth. 

Cold-prophet: sce CoLt-PRoPuer. 

Coldrife, -ness, forms of CAULDRIFE, -NESS. 

1918 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 401 We found them coldrife, 
ah we were so likewise, and nothing is done or to be done 
among us. 1880 Antrim §& Down Gloss. Vv. Coldrife, 
*Some people’s naturally coldrife.’ 


+ Coldrycke, a. Ods. rare. [A deriv. of Cotp, 
perth, of Low Ger. derivation: cf. LG, d/indrth, 
doofrik, dulrik, etc. in Ten Kate 1723. Caldrehyn 
in the Catholicon Angl. appears to be closely eon- 


nected.}] Full of eold. 
[1483 Cath. Angd. 51 Caldrekyn, /rigorosas.] 
Hu oer, Coldrycke, or full of cold, algosus. 


Co'ld-short, a. Forms: 7 colsar, col-, cole- 
shire, -shore, coldshare, -shoro, 7-8 -shire, (8 
coal short, 9 cold-shear), 8- cold-short. [This, 
and the parallel Rep-sort (also, in lateruse, Ao/- 
short), point by their early forms to adoption 
¢ 1600 from Scandinavian, and prob. from Swedish, 
metallurgieal terminology. Ctow. kallskir, Norw., 
Da. koldskjsr (with the parallel Sw. rodskor, 
Norw., Da. rédskjdr, ‘red-short’); the seeond 
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| element is shir, skyor, ‘brittle, friable’, prononneed 


COLD WATER. 


for; thence the Eng. -sar, -share, -shore, :shear, 
«shire, afterwards altered to -s4o7/7, which has also 
the sense ‘brittle, friable’, in dial. and later general 
use, esp. in referenee to pastry, as in short-bread. 
Cf. Hor-sHort, Rep-suort.] 

Said of iron: Brittle in its eold state. 
, 1601 Hottano Pliny HI. 514 In another [place] tbe mettall 
is brittle and short a Which our smiths cal Colsar 
yron). 1637 Vernatr & Wuitmore Speci. of Patent No. 
113 Good and merchantable tough iron and colshire iron 
[elsewhere coleshire, dis). 1665 D. Duotev Mfetal/ume 
Martis (3854) 33 Nay, the Ploughman often breaks his 
Share point off if it be made of coldshare Iron. 3674 I. 
Stupor /ron Ore i. in Phil. Trans. XV 11.696 Some makes 
Coldshire-Iron, tbat is, such as is brittle when it is cold; 
another sort makes Redshire. 168z Yarranton Eng. foipr. 
u.155 The Colshore-Iron which is made in Staffordshire. 
1730 Beware of Bubbles 2 Mr. Wood in his paper says tbere 
are four sorts of Iron viz. Redshort, Coldshort, Best-tough, 
and Ordinary tough. 1773 Jesson & Wricnt Specif. of 
Patent No. 1054. 2 When the metal appears to be red short 
or coal short. 1794 S. Wittiams Hist. Vermont 316 The 
iron is mostly of the coldshire kind. 1795 Pearsox in 
Phil. Frans. LXXXV. 342 The presence of phosphoric 
acid bas been sbown to = the occasion of the vanety of 
iron, named cold short; which is brittle when cold, but not 
when ignited. 1864 Percy /ron § Steed 64 Phosphorus 
even in small quantity has a decided effect upon .. iron at 
ordinary temperatures, rendering it cold-short, i.e. brittle 
while cold. é 

Jig. 1832 Carte Afisc. (1857) 111.166 His feelings bave 
been hammered, till they are cold-short. 

Hence Cold-shortness. 

1887 J. A. Puitiirs Metallurgy 323 The characteristic of 
Cleveland iron is cold-shortness. 


Cold shoulder. Used fg., chiefly in the 
phrase ¢o show the cold shoulder, explained in the 
Glossary to the 4udiguary as ‘To appear cold and 
reserved’; now also Zo give the cold shoulder: to 
display intentional and marked eoldness, or studied 
indifferenee. 

(A ‘cold shoulder of mutton’ as a dish has suggested 
many puns and allusive uses.) 

1816 Scott Antig. xxxiii, ‘The Countess's dislike didna 
gang farther at first than just showing o’ the cauld shouther.’ 
1824 — St. Konan's xxx, ‘1 must tip him the cold shoulder, 
or he will be pestering me eternally.’ 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop \xvi, He gives me the cold shoulder on this very matter. 
1860 THackerav Love/ i, [She] got to dislike me at last and 
to show me the cold shoulder. 1864 Reader 611 The cold 
shoulder given from the Admiralty. 1884 ///ust. Lond. News 
g Feb. 237/1 The cold shoulder is not a palatable dish. 


Cold-shoulder, v. [f prec.] 

1. ¢rans. To treat (a person) with deliberate and 
marked coldness or contemptuous neglect. 

a 1845 Hoop Drop of Gin iii, [They] snub, neglect, cold- 
shoulder, and cut The ragged pauper, misfortune’s butt. 
31891 Pall Mall G. 6 Mar. 11 Men of good name belonging 
to good clubs who find themselves co id-sbouldered there. 

2. To treat (a subject) with coldness and con- 
tempt, to slight. 

1872 Daily News 18 Mar., The War-office authorities are 
assiduously ‘cold shouldering ’ the Easter Monday Review. 
1885 Leeds Mercury 14 Jan. 7 They need bave no fear that 
the question would be coldshouldered. 

Cold water. [sce Cotp a. 2.} Water at its 
natural temperature, whieh is always many de- 
grees below that of the human body, as opposed 
to warm or hot water. Often referred to as the 
simplest and most typical beverage ; also as used 
for be | or bathing, or in hydropathy. 

cso Lindis/, Gosp. Matt. x. 42 Czlc wetres caldes. 
¢ 1000 igs. Cw ibid., Anne drinc cealdes wteres. ¢ 1160 
Hatton Gos. ibid., ASnne drinc chealdes wxteres. ¢ 1395 
ELE. Altit. P. C. 152 Penne suppe bihoued pe coge of be 
colde water, & benne be cry ryses. 36113 Bite Prov. xxv. 
25 As cold waters toa thirstie soule ; 20 is good newes from 
a farre countrey. 1798 Duncan Annals Med. III. 21 Dr. 
Currie encouraged him to drink agey of cold water and 
lemonade. 1800 Aled. Fru. IV. 397 Historical Sketch of 
the Use of the Affusion of Cold Water, 1843 Avov Hater 
Cure 106 Iow the sudden application of cold water acts on 
the body. 1856 Emerson Lug. Sraits, Race Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 33 The extremes of poverty and ascetic penance, it 
would seem, never reach cold water in England, 

+b. Formerly, the water of baptism; the font. 

1387 Tresisa //igden (Rolls) V. 309 Kyng Clodoneus was 
his godfader and took hym of be cold water [de fonte sus- 
cepit), Ibid. V1.451 Edmond teng Anlaf of pecolde water. 

c. Zo throw cold water on (alluding to the 
shoek thus given to the naked body): to heap 
diseouragement on, disparage, ‘ damp fi 

1808 Trial Gen. Whitelocke (ed. Mottley) II. 442 He had 
stated tbat I was throwing cold water on everything he did. 
1883 Mrs. Bisnor in Letsure Hour 86/2 Who threw cold 
water on the idea. . p 

a. attrib., as in cold water physteian ; esp. with 
referenee to hydropathy, as cold water cure, treal- 
ment, ete.; or (sportively) to the Total Abstinenee 


movement, as coid water army, ete. 

x60r Hottann Pliny 11. 243 [Asclepiades] brought vp first 
the allowing of cold water.. to sick persons; and took 
pleasure to be called the Cold-water Physitian. 1807 Aled. 
ba XVII. 323 The cold-water treatment has in our hands 

n verysuccessful, 1878 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med, X11. 

173 The cold-water cure has been much and advantageously 
employed in diseases of the cord. 

Henee Cold-wa‘terish a. 

3870 Lowett Steedy Mind. (2886) 152 That somewhat cold- 
waterish region. 


COLE. 


Cole (kdl), sb.1 Now rare except in comd. 
Forms: (1 eéwel, efwl, eful, ? cdl), 4 col, 5- 
cole, (5 coole, coule, koule, chool, cowle, 
coyle, coylle, cool(e ; also 3-4 cal, 3-9 cale, 6- 
kail, 8- Kae, q.v.). [The ME. co/, cole, and 
the northern equivalent ca/, Aa/ (now KAugE, ai), 
point back either to an OE, cd/, contr. from edzwel, 
céwl, or to the ON. 4d/: ad. L. caul-is stem, 
stalk, cabbage (see CavUL), whence It. cavolo, Pr. 
coul, Sp. col, OF. chol, ¥. chou. Yn the other 
Teutonic langs. ON, £d/ (Sw. kdl, Da. haa/), 
also OHG. chél (from *chaul), MUG. 2£4/, mod. 
G koh, l:eside which appear OHG. chélo m., 
chéla f., MIG. kéle, MDu. céle f., Du. hood f., all 
introduced with the plant from Latin-speaking 
countries at an early date. So also in the Celtic 
langs., Ir, and Gael. cé/, Welsh caw/, Corn. cazed, 
Manx &az/, Breton faol, The frequent ME. Caun 
was perh. taken afresh from L, cazdis.] 

1. A general name for varions species of Bras- 
Sica; now esp. Rape (8. Nafes) ; also applied to 
Sea-Kale (Crambe maritima). 

¢ 1000 Sax, Leechd. 11. 80 Nim..pone bradan cawel nio- 

weardne, ¢ 1340 Cursor AT, 12526 (Trin.) Whil pei were 

at col gederonde. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Re xv. 
cexiv, (1495) 677 Some coole is Somer coole and some is 
Wynter cole. ¢ 1420 Liber Cocorume (1862) 48 Take cole 
and strype hom thorowghe thi honde. c¢ 1450 Cookery Bhs. 
o Take Colys, and stripe hem faire fro the stalkes. 1483 

Axton Gold. Leg. 114/1 Hys gardyn where he had sette 
cooles and wortes, 149% -— Vitas Patr.(W. de W. 1495) 1. 
vii. xz b/2, A lytyll drie brede & wortes of chool. gg 
Turner Herbal 1. G ij a, Cole taken after meat, dryueth 
away the euel.. yt cummeth of surffettyng. 1997 GrRaRDE 
Herbal uw. xii, 317 Rape Cole hath one single long root. 
1699 Evetyn Acefaria 15 The .. Sprouts .. of the Cole are 
very delicate. 1749 B. Witkes Ang. Butterfi. 31 The 
Brassica sylvestris, or Wild Cole. 1813 A. Youne Agric. 
Essex 1, 209 Three or four small fields of cole. 


th. Cabbage-cole: a kind of Brassica forming 
a ‘cabbage’ or head, as the common cabbage. 


x620 VENNER Via Recta vii. 135 Coleworts or Cole are 
much vsed to be eaten, especially the Cabbage-Cole, 

+2. Pottage; = Kate or Zatl. Obs. 

¢1460 Towneley Myst., Mactacio Abel18 My master suppys 
no coyle bot cold, /éid., Proc. Noe 30 A measse of wedows 
coylle, 1674 Ray N.C. Words, C. ole or Keal, Potage, 


3. Comb., as + cole-plant; cole-garth, a cab- 
bage-garden; cole-rape, a name given in some 
Dictionaries to the Turnip, Brassica Rapa; +eole- 
stoek, a cabbage-stalk; ‘teole-worm, a cater- 
pillar that feeds on the cabbage; in Sc. Zale- 
worn, See also COLESEED, COLEWoRT. 


2865 Cariyie Fredk. Gt. VIL. xvin. xiv. 66 The Village.. 
a jumble of cottages and *colegarths. 1362 Lanci. P. PZ. 
A. vu. 273, I haue porettes and percyl and moni *Col- 
plontes. 1468 Mfedudla Gram. in Cath. Angl. 51 Magutus, 


a *col stook. /bid., Eruca,a*coolwyrm ora carlok. 1483 
Cath. Angl, 51/2 Cale worme, erica. 
+ Cole, 54.2 Obs. Also 4 colle, 6 coll. [A 


word of unknown etymology, and even of uncertain 
existence, inferred from the following examples 
(some of which might possibly be explained other- 
wise), and from CoLE-PROPHET. ] 

1. ? A conjuring trick ; jugglery. 

@ 1307 in Pol. Songs (1839) 157 Zet tber sitteth somenours 
syexe other sevene,. For everuch a parosshe heo polketh in 
pyne, Ant clastreth with heore colle. 1399 Lanot. Rich. 
Kedeles w, 24 [They] ffeyned sum ffolie, that ffailid hem 
neuer And cast it be colis with her conceill at euene, To 
have preuy parlement for profit of hem-self. 162 J. Hey- 
woop Prov. & Epigr. 1, x. (1867) 20 Coll vnder canstyk, sbe 
can playe on bothe handis, Dissimulacion well she vnder- 
standis. 1964 Brecon Display. Pop. Alass Wks. (1844) 260 
Therefore can ye not play cole under candlestick cleanly, 
nor whip master Wynchard above the board. 

2. A deceiver, cheat, sharper (at dice). (Cf. quots. 
s.v, COLL $6.3, appar. in sense of ‘dupe’, but re- 
ferring to gaming.) 

1532 Dice-Play (1850) 25 To teach the young cock to crowe, 
all after the cheators kind, the old cole instructeth the 
young in the terms ofhisart. /éid. 29 This new nurtured 
novice .. is become so good a scholar, that he .. hath been 
snapper with the old cole at 2 or 3 deep strokes. 

8. So perh. in Colle tregelour (= juggler who 
used mechanical devices, conjurer), where how- 
ever Cofle may be a proper name. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer //, Kame us. 187 There saugh I Colle 
tregetour..Pleye an uncouthe thyng to telle ; I saugb him 
carien a wind-melle Vnder a walshe-note shale. 

Cole (kdl), 86.3 Cant. Also 9 coal. [Gene- 
rally thought to be an old slang use of cole=Coat.] 
Money. 70 fost the cole: to pay down the moncy. 

a R. Heap Canting Acad. 13 Cole, Money ofany sort, 
3676 Warning for Housckprs. 6 We bite the Culley of his 
Cole. ¢1684 Roxd. Ballads VII. 19 My pocket with Cole 
to encrease, 1791-2 Batchelor (1773) It. 24 Cole is a cant 
word among my news-boys and other black-guards, for cash, 
pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings..His uncle cannot 
slack his jokes, But always pays the Cole. 178x BuRGoyNE 
Lord of Manor w.(D.), Come, my sou}, Post the cole; I must 
beg or borrow. 1832 Hoop in Athenzuit 444 It would not 
suit mé to write. even if they offered ..to post the cole, 
es Puncit 1. 61/1 The Royal Academy still owes a heavy 


leht to landscape-painting, but we are glad it has ‘ posted’ 
the coal ‘in payment of a first instalment.- 
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+Cole, sé.4 Obs. rare—'. [Variously conjec- 
tured to be F, co/ neck, and ON. ol/r head, top.] 

¢ 1500 Robin Hood (Ritson) 49 Our Kynge was grete above 
his cole A brode hat on his crowne, 

+Cole, v.! Os. [Etymol. uncertain: it has 
been conjectured to be identical with the next vb.; 
also, to be a by-form of Kii1, in southern ME. 
ciillen; but there are difficulties.] a. To cut off 
(é.g. the head). b. To ‘cut off’, kill, slay. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 2754 (Cott.) pi rightwisnes may not 
thole For pe wike pat pou be dught cole. /é/d. 3135 He 
wald leuer his child cole [v.”. spille] pan of his lanerd wrath 
tothole. /A/d, 11862 Ne mai na liueand man it [be stinck] 
thole, And par-wit he dos his leche cole. /bid. 13175 A 
sargant sent he to Iaiole And iohan hefd comanded to 
cole. 

Cole, v.* Sc. [Etymol. uncertain: Jamieson 
unites it with co//, cow to poll, top; but that is 
on phonetic grounds unsatisfactory ; cole is (kul), 
but cod? is (kou) in south of Scotl.] To cut away 
obliquely ; to hollow oz2. 

@ oo Nithsdale Song (Jam.) High-coled stockings and 
laigh-coled shoon. Zod. Sc. You must cole it out more 
under the arms. 

Cole, v.3, obs. form of CULL v. 

Cole, obs. f. Coat, Coon, Corr ; sec Coun 54,5 

Colect, etc.: see CoLL-. 

Cole‘ctomy. Surg. [f. Gr. «éddrov Conor + 
éxrouy cutting out: cf. axzatomy.] ‘Excision of 
part of the colon’ (Syd. Soc. Lev, 1882), 

+Colee’. Os. Also 4 cole. [ME., a. OF. 
colee blow, stroke, prop. blow on the neck, in 
lt. collata, f. L. coll-am neck.] A blow, stroke ; 
esp. the stroke with the flat of a sword given in 
dubbing a knight; = AccoLADE, 

1375 Barsour Brace vit. 623 Clyfurd and wauss [= Vaux] 
maid a melle Quhar cliffurd raucht him a cole. c 1430 
Pilger, Lyf Manhode w. xxx. (1869) 193 A knyght oweth 
wel to suffre colee or he entre in to stour, ¢ 14§0 Jirour 
Saluaciout 4117 Crist toke the ordre of knyght with the 
colee certayne. 

Coleer, obs. form of Co.Lar. 

Cole-fish ; sce CoaL-FIsH. 

1577 Durham Wills (Surtees) 1. 421, ix™ coopell of cole 
fysshe xs. 

Cole-flory, -flower, obs. ff. CAULIFLowER. 

Colege, obs. form of CoLLEAGUE, COLLEGE, 

Cole-goose: see COAL-GOOSE, cormorant, 

Cole-head, -hoding, -hood: see Coa-Hoopn, 

Coleire, obs. f. CALoyER (Lithgow 1632). 

Colemanite (kéwlminait). dfiv. [Named 
1884 after W. ‘T. Coleman.] A mineral found in 
California, akiu to Priceite: see quot. 

1884 Amer. Frad, Sc. Ser. uu. XXVITL. 493 Colemanite is 
a hydrous borate of calcium. 

Colemie: see Conary, a fish. 

Colemouse, var. of CoaumMouss, a bird, 

Colen (earth, etc.): see COLOGNE. 

Colendar, -er, -re, obs. ff. COLANDER. 

Coleophyll, -phyl (kel/,of:1), Boz. [ad. mod. 
L. coleophyllum, {, Gr. kodeds sheath + pvAdov 
leaf.] (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot., Coleophyll, or Colcoptile, the first leaf 
which follows the cotyledon in endogens, and ensheaths the 
succeeding leaves. . 

Hence Co-leophy‘lous a., having a coleophyll. 

Coleopter (kglég'ptez). [see next, and cf. F. 
colcoplere colcopterous insect.] A member of the 
Coleoptera : see next. 

1860 Russet. Diary india (1863) 1.340 Flies and coleopters 
buzzed through the open windows, and flopped among the 
glasses. 2864 Social Sc. Rev. 1. 367 A large coleopter.. 
described as belonging tothe genus Lamia. 

|| Coleoptera (kelé\e-ptéra), sd. pf. Zool, Rarely 
in sing. coleopteron; see also prec. {[mod.L. 
(neut. pl.), a. Gr. xodedarepos sheath-winged (f. 
xodeds sheath + mrepdv wing), uscd by Aristotle 
to describe insects of the beetle kind.] A large 
and important order of insects, distinguished by 
having the anterior pair of wings converted into 
elytra or hard sheaths which cover the other pair 
when not in use; the Beetles. (See BEETLE 56.4 1.) 

1763 Dict. Arts §& Sc. 1. 659 Coleoptera..an order of 
insects..known in English by the general name of beetles. 
1873 Geikie G?. Jce Age xxvil. 375 Some of the coleoptera 
described would seem to be now extinct. 1873 Hovcuton 


Sk Brit, Insects 353 The Strepsipteron has certain charac. 
ters in common with a coleopteron. 
b. Formerly applied to the elytra of beetles. 

(Spelt colzopira in Kirby and Spence.) 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Lntomol. xlvi. IV. 333 Explanat, 
Terms, Coleoptra, the two elytra spoken of together. /édzd, 
xlviii, IV. 439 The older naturalists..would call it ‘the 
coccinella with red coleoptra, having seven black dots’. 

Coleo'pteral, a. rare. [f. prec.+-aL.] Per- 
taining or relating to the Coleoptera. 

1887 Athenzum 26 March 419 Animated by true coleop- 
teral ardour. 

Coleo'pteran, s?. [f.as prec. +-an.] A mem- 
ber of the Coleoptera. 1847 in Craic. 

Coleo:pterist. [f. as prec.+-Ist.] A natu- 
ralist who studies the Coleoptera. ee 


COLE-RAKE. 


1852 (in oral use). 1865 Douctas & Scott Brit. Hemip- 
tera 6 The instruments of capture used by the Coleopterist. 


Coleo'pteroid, «. [f. as prec.+-o1p.] Like 
or akin to the Coleoptera. 

2889 Nicuotson Palzont. (ed. 3) I. 395 The elytra of 
Coleopteroid insects have also been .. discovered in the 
Carboniferous rocks of Silesia. 

Coleopteron, singular of COLEOPTERA, q.v. 


Coleopterous (kplip:ptéras), a. [f. Gr. Kode- 
émrep-os +-0U8: see COLEOPTERA.] Belonging to 
the Coleoptera or Beetles ; having elytra. 

179% Trans. Linnean Soc. 1. 87, 1 discovered several 
small coleopterous insects in its crevices. 1804 CARLISLE 
in Phil, Trans. XCV. 25 Coleopterous insects become 
torpid at 34°, 187z Darwin Desc. Man. 1. x. 381 The 
stridulating organs in the different coleopterous famulies. 


Coleoptile (kplipptil). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. 
xodeds sheath + wridov feather, So in Fr.J = 
COLEOPHYLL, q.v. 

Coleoptra: see CoLEorTERA. 

|| Coleorhiza (kg:l/jorai-za). Foz. [f. Gr. eodeds 
sheath + fifa root.] The sheath enveloping the 
radicle or rndimentary root in the embryo of 


grasses and other phanerogams; the root-sheath. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. it. 26 The 
radicle is completely enclosed hy. .a peculiar sheath. .named 
the Coleorhiza, 1882 Vinrs Sachs’ Sot. 638 In Ranunculus 
Ficaria, a tuberous lateral root is produced below the pri- 
mary axis of the embryo, sheathed by a coleorhiza. 

Coleoverthwart: see CoLL-. 

Cole-perch = coal-ferch: see COAL 16, 

Cole-pixie: see Cout-PiIXIE. 

+ Cole-prophet. 0/5. Also col-, coll- (writ- 
ten both conjointly and separately); also later 
cold/e prophet. [Apparently f. CoLr sé.*, a 
conjuring trick, or deceiver, cheat. The later cod? 
prophet is evidently a perversion by ‘popular 
etymology’; it shows that the sense of co/e was 
forgotten by 1579; also that the word had in 
16th c. a long 4, and was not MI. cole = cool.] 

One who pretends, by magic or occult means, to 
predict the future, tell fortunes, etc.; a wizard, 
sorcerer, diviner, necromancer, fortune-teller. 

1532 Mone Confut. Tindale Wks. 707/1 [No] nede to send 
ani such coll prophetes as these heretikes are, to teache his 
church the faithe. 1589 J/irr. A/ag., Owen Glendonr xxxi, 
T fonnd I was the hartles hare And not the beast Colpro- 
phete did declare. 1g62 J, Hevwoon Prev, §& Mplgr, (1867) 
17 Ye plaie coleprophet who takth in hande, To knowe his 
answere before he do his errande. 1574 Life goth <ibp. 
Cauteré. Pref. C vij b, Conjuring witches and coleprophetes, 
seduced by the lying spyrite as was Merline. 31579 Lyiy 
Kuphues (Arh.) 78 You may Gentleman accompt me for a 
colde Prophet, thus hastely to deuine of your disposition. 
1584 R. Scor Discov, Hitcher. 1x. iti. 137 To plaie the cold 
prophet, as to recount it good or bad lucke when salt or 
wine falleth on the table. 1601 Deacon & Warner Aas, 
Darel 40 Some supernaturall Coleprophet. 1603 KNoLirs 
flist. Turks 1014 (N.) As hee was most vainely persuaded 
by the cold prophets, to whom he gave no small credit. 
1614 Raveicu /7ist. Iorld u. 533 He foretold the death of 
this cold Prophet. 

Coler, obs, f. CHOLER, CoLLAR, -IER, COLOUR. 

Colera, obs. f. CHOLERA (in sense choler). 

Colerage: see CULEL.GE. 

Coleraith : see CULREATH. 

Cole-rake, colrake. Also § coolerake, 
colrak(e; also 8. 6- coulrake, 8 cowl-rake, cou- 
rake. [perh. orig. f. col, cole, Coaw (in its sense 
of cinder) + Rake. But there is difficulty pho- 
netically with the forms covd-, cowd-rake and mod. 
dial. coz’ rake, unless these have been assimilated 
to the dial. vb. CovL, to rake towards one.] 

1. An instrument used for raking the cinders or 


ashes out of an oven or furnace. 

a. ©1440 Prontp. Parz. 88 Coolerake[z.. colrake], rested 
lum, batillum. crago Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 613 Stalerim, 
acolrake. 1475 Pict. Voc. ibid. 809 /foc gocabulum, a 
colrake. 1483 Cath. Angl. 72 A Colrake, trulla. 1538 
Envor Bibliotheca, Rutabulum,acoole rake to make cleane 
an oven. 1577 StaxyHurst Deser. fred. in Holinshed V1. 
27 The colerake sweeping of a pufloafe baker. 1580 Hot- 
LEBAND Treas. Fr. Tong, Rouable, or Rable, a cole 
rake, * 

B. x592 Wills & Div. N. C. (1835) 349 In the kitching 
One Rakingcroke, one Iron por, one pele, one iro’ coulrake 
ijs. viijd. 1853 Whitby Gloss., Coulrake, the iron rake for 
the ashes at kitchen firesides, 1883 A dnondd, §& Huddersf. 
Gloss., Coulrake, variously pronounced couw’rake, colerake, 
and co’rake. Used chiefly for drawing coals upon the 
fire. 

2, A similar instrument for other purposes. — 

3575 Turserv. Venerte 194 The instruments to digge withal 
. spades, howes or mattocks and pickaxes a colerake and 
a payre of clampes. 1633 T. James Vey. 79, I put some to 
make Col-rakes [to] rake a hole in the sands to_let downe 
our Rudder. 1858 Simmoxns Dict. Trade, Col-rake, a 
shovel used to stir lead ore when it is being washed. - 

3. (In 8 forms) A mud-scraper, a muck-rake. 

1788 W. Marsuait /, Yorksh. Gloss., Cowl-rake, a mud 
scraper, 18xx Witian MWest-riding Yorksh. Gloss., Coulvb., 
to put pige es dung, mud, dirt, etc. Cowd-rake, the in- 
strument by which this is performed. eo. 

Colere, obs. form-of CHOLER, COLLAR. : 

Coleron, obs. pl-of CuLvER: = .-” 


Colery, obs. f. CoasLEry.;.var. of ConnyRIE.- ae 


COLESEED. 


Coleseed (kowlsid). [f. Cone s6.1+Szep; cf. 
MLG., &étsdt (¢1300), Du. koolzaad, Ger. kohlsaat, 
Da, aalsdd, Sw. kdlsat; and see Conza.) 


+1. The seed of the cabbage or its varieties. 
an 1000 Sax. Leechd, W1. 72 Nim .. cawel sxd & cyllelen- 

ran. 

2. The sced of Brassica campestris or Napus, 
var. oleifera, the source of ‘rape’ or ‘sweet’ oil; 
also the plant, cultivated for its seed. 

(In this sense ad. Du. or LG. ¢ 1600. It had long been 
cultivated in the Netherlands and North Germany; Gerarde 
(1597) had "heard it reported, that it [Vanew gentle] is at 
this day sowne in England for the same purpose.‘] 

3670 Evetyn Jem. (1857) IL. 53 A rich harvest of hemp 
and cole-seed. 1725 Braotey Fam, Dict. s.v. Marle, 
Coleseed, Hop-Clover, or any other Sort of Grass Seeds, 

row very well on marl'd Ground. 1787 Witnerinc Brit. 

lants (ed. 2) 11. 708 Its seeds [Brassica gee. which are 
called Cole seed, afford a large quantity of expressed oil, 
called Rape oil. 1799 J. Rosertson Agric. Perth 187 The 
ground is prepared for rape or cole-seed, in the same manner 
as fora crop of turnips. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. 1, 
144 Brassica Napus (Rape or Cole-seed).. Plant biennial. 

Cole-slaw (ké‘l\sl3). U..5. Also -slaugh, 
cold slaw. [a. Du. o0/s/a, reduced form of kool- 
salade, {. kool cabbage + salade, pronounced sahi’e 
§ld.] Sliced cabbage dressed with salt, pepper, 
vinegar, ctc., eaten eithcr raw or slightly cooked. 

3862 tr. /iugo's Misérables 11. 499 To leave my whole 
plateful without touching it! My coleslaugh which was so 
good. 1886 Mrs. Rorer Pirlad.Cook Bk. 241 Cold Sla, 
1 quart of cut cabbage, etc, .. Serve when very cold. 

Golesa, obs. form of Cv11is, broth. 

Co-lessee, co-lessor: sec Co- 3 ¢. 

Cole-staff, var. of CowL-sTaFF. 

Colesule kplstzl). Sot. [ad. mod.L. cole- 
Sula, trreg. dim, of Gr. xoAeés sheath.] The namc 
given by Necker to the small membranous sheath 
enclosing the spore-sac of liverworts; the peri- 
anthinm. 

1882 B. CaRRincton in Eucyct. Brit. XIV. 718 On sec- 
tion of the colesule a number of minute .. bodies are 
found. 

+Corlet. Ods. Also 5 -ette, -yte, -ytte, eollect, 
6 eollet. [Shortened form of AcoLYTE, q.v. It is 
not clear whether the loss of the @ was due to 
aphesis, or to mistaking it for the indefinite article: 
cf. @ natomie.] = ACOLYTE. 

3382 Wye 2 /%ess. Prol., Vy Titicus, a dekene, and 
Honesym, a coly1 (1388 Onesimus, the acolit]. a 1400-50 
Alexander 1349 Clerkez & colettes a1 to be kirke longen. 
1480 Caxton Chron, Eng, wv. (1520) 38/2 Fyrst benet, than 
cole1, subdecon, deacon, and than preest. 1500 Orfus Loc., 
Accolitnus, serviens in muissA habens ordinem, a collect. 
1sgo Patscr. 207/1 Collet, the seconde order, acofite. 156 
Foxe A. & Jf. (1570) 11. 1681/1 The lowest vesture, which 
they had onely in takyng Benet and Collet. 17608 Burn 
Eccl. Law (1785) L. 2 Acolythus, axoAovGos, in our old Eng- 
lish called a colet. 

Colet, -ette, obs. ff. Conuect, CoLLet. 

Cole-tit, a common variant of Coa-tir, 

Coleture, var. of CoLaTuURE, Obs. 

Coleus \kéulids). Bor, [mod.L., f. Gr. xoreds 
sheath, so called from the union of the filaments.] 
A genns of Labiate plants, allied to the Mints; 
some species, natives of Malaysia and Polynesia, 
are distinguished by their brilliant foliage, and 
are well-known ornaments of greenhouses, and of 


gardens in the summer months. 

[3866 Treas. Bot., Cofens,.annual herbs. rarely shrubs.] 
1885 Lavy Brassey The Trades 417 Branches of coleus, 
crolons, and other beautiful foliage plants. 1888 Black. 
Mag. June 766 Crotons and coleus, 

+Coleweigh, 55. Obs. rare—'. [? f. cole, Coan 
+ Weicu.] A lever. 

3600 Hottano Livy xxv. xxvili. 649 They began .. to 
heave and to weigh it [the Port-cullis] from the ground with 
leavers and cole-weighs [veetidus). 

Hence + Co‘leweigh ~., to raise with a lever. 

1649 Bute Ang. (improv. /mpr, (1652) 238 So coleweigh 
up your pole. 

Colewort (kdlwzit). arch. Also 4-5 cool-, 
6-7 col-. [f. Core sb.1+ Wort plant.) 

1. Originally, a general name for any plant of 
the cabbage kind, genus Brassica (of which the 
varieties were formerly less distinct than now). 

€1380 Wvciir Sern. Sel. Wks, 1. 100 Growynge of cool- 
wortis and ober wedis. 149: Caxton Vitas Patr, (W. de 
W. 1495) 1. cxxv, 143 a/: Wyth the leues of the coole wortes 
that men cast out of mykechin. 1578 Lyte Dadoens w. vi. 
gst There be divers sortes of Colewurtes, not muche lyke 
one another. rs9x Spenser Mutofotmes 199 Fat 1. 
worts, and comforting Perseline. 16a6 Bacon Sylva § 518 
We see that Water-mint turneth into field-mint and the 
Colewort into Rape byneglect. 166: Pervs Diary to Mar., 
A poor Lenten dinner of colworts and bacon. 1830 Scott 
Demonol, vii. 216 Their food was... broth made of coleworts 
and bacon. 1859 Tennvson Guinevere 32 As the gardener's 
hand Picks from the colewort a green caterpillar. 

b. Cabbage-colewort: a colewort that hearts or 
forms a cabbage. 

1636 Sure.. & Marku, Country. Farin 165 Cabage-cole- 
wort, which are called white or apple Coleworts. 

2. In later times, applied especially to those 
varieties that do not heart, ¢.g. kale or greens, or 
to cabbage-plants before they heart. 
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3683 Tryon Hay to Heatth 209 Of Colworts, Cabbage 
and Colly-flowers. Colworts are the best of the three. 1799 
J. Rosertson Agric. Perth 28: Cabbages and coleworts 
are of this class. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 259 There the cab- 
bage and ..colewort are in equal favour. 186: Detamer 
Kitch, Gard. 56 Coleworts (or cabbage-plants half-grown, 
before they have formed their hearts). pee 

b. Sea Colewort: Sea-kale, Crambe maritima. 

t7a5 Braotey Fam. Dict., Sea Colewort, a Plant that 
differs from other Coles. 1794 Martyn Roxsseanu‘s Bot, 
xxiii, 324 Sea-Colewort has a globose silique. 

3. Applied to the edible terminal bud of a palm- 
tree; = CABBAGE 3. 

3796 H. Hunter tr. St. Plerre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) MIL. 
9: The colewort which is inclosed in the leaves that grow 
on the top of this tree is very good to eat. 

+ 4, Inthe proverbial phr. coleworts twice sodden, 
applied to a statement, argument, ctc. that has 
been presented before ; ‘stale news’. Ods. 

1568 FuLKE Ans. Chr. Protestant (1577) 84 These 
colewortes haue bene sodden twise or thryse already. 
ts8o Lyty FLuphknes (Arb.) 391 Which I must omitte, 
least I set before you Colewortes twise sodden. 1610 Br. 
Hai ge agst. Brownists 98 You want ‘aflcty when 
you send in these twise-sodde Coleworts. 1644 BULWER 
Chrron. 136 It being betier sometimes to tse a liceniious 
and unwarrantable motion, then alwayes to obtrude the 
same Coleworts, [So mad. diaf. ‘I don't boil my cabbages 
twice.’ Cf. also Sc. ‘cauld kale het again.'] 

5. attrib., as cole-wort worm. 

rssz Huroet s.v. Canker wornie, Some do call them the 
deuyls goldrynge, & some the colewort worme. 1880 Boy's 
Own Bk, 265 Cabbage-worm..colewort-worm, or grub, 

+Corley, v. Obs. Also eoly, eolly. [a. OF. 
colei-er, coloier, collier to turn the neck, f. col, cou 
neck (Rom. type co//icare): cf. manier to handle.] 
intr. To tum the neck, turn the head from side 
to side: said of birds. 

crqzo Pilger. Lyf Manhode 1. Ixxxiv. (1869) 106 While 
the brid goth coleyinge [co//iant}, hider and thider turnynge 
the nekke. 1486 #4 St, Albans Avjb, Yowre hawke 
colyeth and not beckyth. 1678 Puittips, Colfiets, aterm in 
Faulconry. 1715 in Kersey s. v. Cof/y. Hence in Baitev. 

Coley, obs. form of Cou.ig. 

Coley-florey, obs. form of CAULIFLOWER. 

Coleys’e, obs. form of Cutts, broth. 

Colfeke, corrupt form of CoLapmizE v, to cuff. 

Colfin, var. form of CALFix, 

+ Co'lfox, colefox. Obs. [f. co’, Coa.+ Fox 
=coal-jox, as in cole-ttt, ete, 50 Ger. kohklfuchs, 
hohlenfuchs (Grimm), Du. doolvos Kilian). Still 
a surname and pronounced (ké«-l{pks).] 

The BRant-Fox, a variety of the fox, distinguished 


by a greater admixture of black in its fter. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Van's Pr. T. 395 A Colfox ful of sly In- 
iquilee. [So 25.8; /éarl, has cole-fox, others col, kolle, 
kole fox. Cf. ‘fd. 84 And tipped was his tayle and both 
his eeris With blak vnlyk the remenant of his heeris.) 

Colhoppe, obs. form of CoLLop, 

+Colia‘nder. Os. Forms: 1 cellendre, 4-5 
coliaundre, 5 eolyandre, 6 -aundir, eolander, 
-onder, 6-7 coliander. {In OE., cellendre:— 
*koljandri, ad. pop.L. coltandrum = 1.. coriandrum 
Cortanper: ef. OHG. chullantar, chullintar:— 
*kuljander, In ME., coltaundre, a. OF. coliandre, 
repr. same L. form.] = CORIANDER, q. ¥. 

¢1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 218 Genin bas wyrte pe man coli- 
andrum & odrum naman pam gelice cellendre nemned. 
3382 Wveur “.r. xvi.31 As the seed of coliaundre. c 1450 

Uphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 42 Coriandrnm agreste..gall. et 
angl.coliaundre. 1538 Turner Lidellus, Coriandrunt..ap- 
pellant angli Coryander aut Colander. 1586 Cocan //azven 
Sleatth xxvi. (1636146 Coriander commonly called Coliander, 
1614 Markuam Cheap Hyusd. ui. xxvii. (1668) go The cure 
of worms in sheep..take the leaves of Coliander. 

Abbreviated to co? by apothecaries, etc. 

3813 in A. Young Agric. Essex 11. 57 The coriander or 
col, as some call it. 

b. Applied to the Maiden-hatr Fem (Adiantum 
Capillus-Venerts) ; in fall, coliander maidens-hair. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes 9 s.v, Adiantum, Adian+ 
tum..may be named in englishe Venus heir or Colonder 
maidens heir [15s: — Aerdaf 1. Biij a, Adiantum hath.. 
Ieues lyke coriandres terleues. 156: Hottyaus# //om. 
Apoth, 15 b, Mayden heyre called also Colander. 

ce. Coliander seed (also fig. in slang : see quot.). 
cx690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Coliander-seed, Money. 
3745 in New Cant. Dict, 

Coliar, obs. form of CoLLiEr. 

Colibri (kp'libri). fa. Sp. and F. colibri, ac- 
cording to statements in Littré orig. the Carib 
name.) A kind of humming-bird. 

[1715 Kersey, Cofvsus, the Humming-bird, which is no 
bigger than a large Fly; yet makes a Noise like a Whirl- 
wind. Hence in Baitey.| 1740 //ist. Jamaica 333 As to 
Birds .. the most famous is the Colibry or Humming-bird, 
3812 Smee tr. Buffon's Nat. fist. XVI. 382 M. de la 
Condamine never saw Colibris more numerous than in the 
gardens of Quito. 1840 Browsine Sorde//o m, 347 Buzz of 
colibri. 3855 KinasLry Westzw. Ho! xvii. (1878)279 ‘ Look, 
Frank, that's a colibri; you've heard of colibris?” Frank 
looked at the living gem which hung, loud humming, over 
some fantastic bloom, 


Colic (kelik), sb. and a. Forms: a. 5-6 co- 
like, colyke, 6 collyke, collic, 6-7 colliok(e, 
colicke, colique, 6-8 coliek, (7 collect), 8- colic. 
B. (erron.) 7 chollick(e, cholicke, 7-9 cholick, 


COLIFORM. 


8-9 cholic. fa. F. coligue, ad. L. colic-us, a. Gr. 
xodss-ds of or pertaining to the xéAoy (or x@Aov), 
lower part of the intestinal canal. (The correct 
spelling was with o, but app. all the MSS. have.) 
Although orig. an adj. the term appears to be 
first found in modem langs. as a sb. repr. med.L. 
colica (paee) ‘colic passion’, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xiii. (1495) 158 The 


sykenes that hyght Collica passio comyth of grete streight- 
nesse of that gutte that highte Colon.) 
A. sé. 

1. A name given to severe paroxysmal griping 
pains in the belly, due to various affections of the 
bowels or other parts; alsoto the affections of 
which such pains are the characteristtc symptom. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 87 Colyke, sekeness, collica passio. 
1483 Cath. Angt. 71 Colike, coltca passio. crisis Cocke 
Lorell's B, (843) 8 The coughe and the colyke. 1528 Pay- 
net Saderne’s Region. Ciij b, The colike .. ingendreth ina 
gutte named colon. 3611 ene Crudities 405 The tertian 
and quartan ague, the itch, the cholicke. 1714 J. Purcett 
Cheotick Index, How to distinguish any of these Cholicks 
from the Nephretick Cholick. 1740 R. Dunoas in Athenzum 
24 Sept. 1887 The whey +» gives me pretty smart colicks. 
3866 A. Fuint Princ. Med. (1880) 537 ‘The term colic, in its 
e1ymology, relates to the colon, but it is often applied 
to paroxysmal, spasmodic pain in other parts. 1870 Pa/Z 
Mall G. 27 Oct. 4 That curse of his trade the painter's 
colic, a form of lead poisoning due to the poisonous mate- 
rials with which common paints are..compounded. 

2. Comb. eolic-root, a name given to three 
North American medicinal plants, Aéetrts farinosa, 
Dioscorea villosa, and Liatris sqguarrosa; colic- 
water, some remcdy for colic. 

3971 Mackenzie Alan Feet, (1886) 23 The composition and 
virtues of her favourite cholic-water. 1866 7reas. Bot. 35 
Aletris farinosa, called Colic root and Star grass..It is one 
of the most intense bitters known. 

B. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the colon, as in Colic 
artertes, + Colic gut = CoLon, 

1615 Crookr Sody of Man 99 A part of the collick gut. 
a 1646 J. Grecory Learned Pract 103 An Ulcer of the 
Entrails. .especially of the Cholick Gut. 1836 Toop Cycd. 
Anat, 1. 196/1 ‘The colic arteries .. form arches, 

2. Affecting the colon; of, or of the nature of, 
colic; in colic passion = Conic A. 1, colte pains, ete. 

1686 T. 1. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. (1994 225 Sciaticke 
goutes, collicke passions. a1619 Fotuersy Afheom. 1, xv. 
§ 2 (1622) 356 His intestines .. grieuously tormented him 
with colique passions. 1667 Mitton /. £. xt. 484 Intestin 
Stone and Ulcer, Colic pangs. 1754-64 SmeLiix Midwi/. 
L. 149 The air. .expands and. mreienes the colon, produ 
severe cholic pains. 1834 Gooo Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 186 
Stricture of the intestines .. gives rise to colic pains. 

+ Colic, v. [f. Conte sb.: cf. to physic.) trans. 
To affect with colic. Hence Co‘licked, Co'liek- 
ing ppl. adjs. 

3733 Cuevne Eng. Malady i. iii. (1734) 292 To take off 
the..Colicking Quality of Honey. 1740 — Regimen 110 
Having the bowels inflated, colicked or griped. 

Colical (kelikil), ¢. ?0és. Also (erron.) 
cholieal. [f. as prec. +-AL.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, colic. 

1657 Tomson Kenou's Disp. 11 Colicall dolours. 168 
tr, Wiltis’ Med, Wks. 1. xxvii. 170 The Colical grief doth be. 
long to the infoldings of the Abdomen. 1721 Gay in G. 
Colman's Posth, Lett, (1820) 8 The Cholical humour in my 
stomach. 1765 Huxuam Sea Water in Phil, Trans. LY. 
8, I have koown it bring on colical pains. 

2. Subject to colic. A 

1603 Frorio Montaigne 1. xxxvii, (1632) 425 This cholli- 
call kinde of life. 1672 Sin T. Browne Lett. Friend iv. 
(1882) 129 Cholical persons will find little comfort in Austria, 

Colice, obs. form of Cutris. 

Colicky (kpliki), 2. Also (erron.) cholicky. 
[f Conte +-y¥ ; for the spelling with c& see C.) 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of colic. 

3742 Lond. & Country Brew, 1. (ed. 4) 15 The scorbutic, 
colicy, hypochondriac, and other ill Effects. 1748 Ricnaro- 
son Clarissa (1811) II. xxxv. 256 A colicky disorder, to 
which she is too subject. 1796 Jane AusTEN Sense & Sens, 
(1849) 147 A touch of his old cholicky gout. 1875 H. Wooo 
Therap. (1879) 43 Colicky pains. 

2. Producing or tending to produce colic. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk.1,356 The cholicky vegetables, 
ne R. F. Burton Goritta L, 1.12 Drinking absinthe and 
colicky vermouth. 

Colie, colier, obs. ff. Coary, Conner. 

Colieflorie, early form of CAULIFLOWER. 

Coliegueship, obs. form of CoLlLEAGUESHIP. 

Colier, obs. var. of Catorer (Lithgow 1632). 

Colies (ké«'liz), s6. p/. Ornith, A sing. colie, 
eoly,is rarely, if ever,used. [f. mod.L. generic name 
coli-uas, ad. Gr, xodrds a kind of woodpecker men- 
tioned by Aristotle.) A book-name for the Colzde, 
a family of African birds, known at the Cape of 
Good Hope as mouse-birds. 

1847 CARPENTER Zoot, § 391 Colide or Colies .. African 
birds, which dwell in bushes and thickets, living in flocks, 
and feeding on fruits and buds. 

Coliform (kéliffim), @. [f. L. type *ed/i- 
JSorm-is, {. cdl-um strainer; see -FoRM.] ‘ Resem- 
bling a strainer or sieve, cribriform; applied to 
the ethmoid bone’ (Mayne Z.xfos. Lex. 1851-60). 

Coliganes, var. of Connicance, Ods. 


CO-LIMITANEOUS. 


Co-limitaneons, ¢. [after L. collimitaneus, 
f, Coi- + limit-em.] Having the same limits. 

1875 Merivace Gen, Hist. Rome \xxix. (1877) 669 These 
again are nearly co-limitaneous with the walls now existing, 

Colin (ke'lin). (Given by Hernandez as the 
ancient Mexican name of the Eo Ortyx and its 
congeners. But the actual Mexican word was 
olin or solin; Molina, Vocab. Mexicano y Castel- 
dano (Mexico, 1571) has ‘ Colin, eodorniz’. 

Colin was thus app. an erroneous form, due to omission of 
the cedilla in printing. From the work of Hernandez (@ 1628) 
it passed into those of Nieremberg (1635), Willughby (1676), 
Ray (1678), Buffon, etc. It has no connexion with the 
Fr. Colin a popular name of a sea-gull (Belon, //ist. Nat, 
Oyseaux, 1555, with which it has by some been confused.] 

The American quail or partridge ; also called 06- 
white; in pl. the various species of the sub-family 
Odontophorine or Ortyginz,to which this belongs. 

{Cf. @1628 Hernannez Nova plantarum, animalium.. 
Mexicanorum historia (Rome 1651) 16, 22, 42. 1635 J. 
Eusenivs Nigrempercius /fist. Nat. (Antwerp) 214, 232.) 
1678 Ray tr. Wrllughby's Ornithol. 387, 393 A certain 
brown bird of the Lake of Mexico is called Acolin, because 
it is of the bigness of a Quail .. Those of New Spain call 
Quails Colin. 1753 Cuambers Cycd, Supp., Colin. tbe name 
of an American bird, called by most amthors a quail, but 
supposed by Nieremberg to be rather a species of partridge. 
1812 Smetue tr. Buffon’s Nat. Hist. XL. 43 eolins are 
very common in New Spain. 1881 Standard 2 Mar. 5 It 
[the Act] includes the Colin, and omits the quail. 

Colinder, obs. form of CoLanper. 

Colinderies, sé. p/. [f. Colonies + India, with 
ending as in Fishertes, the name of a previous Ex- 
hibition. ‘Colind’ was the registered telegraphic 
address; whence, Colindia, Colindies, Colindtan, 


also proposed names. See Daily Telegraph 8 May | 


1886.) A half-jocular name for the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition held in London in 1886. 

1886 Ch. Times 7 May 347/2 As it is chiefly concerned 
with the Colonies and India, it has been proposed to call it 
the ‘Colinderies’. 1887 Fortn. Rev. Mar. 384 ‘he educa- 
tionally useful exhibits of the late ‘ Colinderies *, 

Coling, variant of CouLine. 

Coliphonie, obs. form of CoLornony. 

Colirie, variant of CoLtyriz. 

Coliseum, var. of CoLosseum, after med.L. 
and modern Romanie forms of that word 

Colish, obs. form of CoaLIsH. 

Colissons, ? corrupt f. CoaniIzanex, sense 5. 

1642 R. Carpenter “xfer, 1. xiii. 50 AS being God’s 
creatures and bearing his colissons, 

Colit, var. of Conet, Os., acolyte. 

|] Colitis (koloittis). Afed. [mod.L., f. Cor-on 
+-ITIs.) Inflammation of the colon. 

1860 in Mavxe Zxfos. Lex. 1866 A. Fut Princ. Afed. 
(1880), 430 Inflammation of the colon (colitis) and rectum 
(proctitis) furnishes the anatomical cbaracters of dysentery. 

Coliver, ohs. var. CALIVER: sec also CULVER, 

1626 Capt. Smitu Accid. Yung. Seamen 32 Musquet shot, 

Colyuer shot, quartred shot. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. xiv. 


69 For .. Coliuers, Crabuts, Carbins, there belongs to them 
Bandiliers, bullet Bags, Wormes. 

+Colk!. Os. exe. dial. Also 4-5 colke, 5 
coke, 6 couk, 9 dza/. coak, coke, cowk. [app. 
a northern Eng. word: of uncertain origin. In 
form it agrees with OFris. £o/k hole, hollow, eye- 
hole, WFris. 4o/cke, NFris. Lo/ok, EFris. 20/2 hole 
or deep place in the ground filled with water, 
MLG. and LG. holk, kutdk, MDn. holck, Du. kolk 
hole, abyss, whirlpool, gulf; but the connexion 
of sense is hy no means established.] 

a. The core of an apple or similar fruit. b. 
The core of a horn, heart of wood, or the like. 

1340 Hampo.e Pr, Conse. 6445 Alle erthe. .may likend be 
Tita rounde appel .. Pat even in myddes has a colke, And 
swa it may be tille anegge yholke. ¢ 1460 Towneley Alyst. 
281 An appylle .. fulle roten inwardly At the colke within. 
1483 Cath. Angl 71 A Colke, erudla, (interior pats foe: 
©1488 Anc. Cookery in Househ, Ord. (1790) 452 Take .. 
mote appuls, and pyke oute the cokes of bom. 1570 Levins 

fanip. 217/45 ¥° Couk of an opple, cor. 1781 Hutton 
Tour to the eve Gloss. (2. D.§.), Coak, the heart or pith 
of wood, horns, etc. 1869 R. B. Peacock Lonsdale Gloss. 
(Philol Soc.) Coke, (1) tbe core of an apple. (2) The inte- 
rior or core-part of a horn, tbe pith of wood, etc. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss., Colke, the core of an apple, etc. 

Colk?. Also kolk. [Identical with EFris. 
kolke, which howeveris the Black Diver.] A local 
name for the Eider-duck. 

©1549 D. Monro Mest. Iles (MS.,=p. 47 ed. 1774) In yis 
Tle [Swilskeray] yair hantis ane fow! callie ye Colk, litle 
Tes nor ane goose, quha cummis in vair to ye land to lay 
his eggis, and to cleck his birdis. Houtnsuen Chrov. 
(1807) 1. 73 The Colke foule, which is little lesse than a 

oose. 1703 Martin West. Isles (1716) 25, 1808 Forsyrit 

jeanties Scotl, V. 243 In the islands there is..a migratory 
bird, called by Martin colk, by others eider duck. 
b. See quot. (Perhaps an error.) 

1833 Montacu Ornith, Dict. (ed. Rennie), Colk, a name 
for the King Eyder. 1864 Atkinson Prov. Names Birds. 

Colke (Cath. Ang/.): see Coun v.2 

Colkethor, obs. form of Cotcornar, 

+ Colkin, v. Oés. rare. [cf. Da. kudka to gulp, 
ODu. holcken to swallow orto gnlp in, Ger. Rolken 
to swallow or suck in as a whirlpool.] ?To gasp. 

@ 1400-§0 Alexander 5323 Qui colkins pou, ser conquirour, 
& crabbis so pi saule ? 
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+ Colknyfe. 04s. [perh. f. CoLE 55.1 + Knire.) 
A long or large knife; perhaps the same as the 
Seotch 4aé/-gully ‘a large knife, nsed for cutting 
and shearing down coleworts’ (Jamieson). 

€1460 Towneley Myst., Prima Pastorum 85 Bosters and 
bragers God kepe us fro, That with thare long dagers dos 
mekylle wo, From alle bylle hagers with colknyfes that go. 

+ Coll, sd. Obs. [f. Corn v1] An embrace 
round the neck, 

1604 Mippeton Witch 71 A kisse, a coll, a sip of blood. 

+ Coll, 54.2 Obs, ? A bundle. 

11a Wil o, 
Gynger..x Collis of Clowys, ¢ 1524 Churchw. Ace. St. 
Mary, Hill Lond, (Nichols 1797) 126 Two lode of fawle 
wode in bellets, in colls. 

Coll, 52.3 ? var. of CuLL, fool, dupe, simpleton. 

1657 I. Jorpan MWadks Isling. 1. xii, We are no colls you, 

ou must not flain us. 1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester in 

inger /f¢st. Cards (1816) 334 These rooks .. discover some 
inexperienced young gentleman... unskilled in the quibbles 
and devices there practised ; these hey call lambs or colls. 

+ Coll, 54.4 Obs. Oxford slang. College ale. 

1726 Amurrst Terre Frl, xxxiii. 173 Men, who.. make 
them their evening entertainment over a tankard of coll, 
and a pipe of tobacco. /éfd. xxxiv. 181 The fellows valued 
themselves for having the best single and double coll in the 
university, 

Coll, cole, 54.5 Sc. [Thought by some iden- 
tical with cel. £o//r top, summit, crown, round 
head. Its relation to Com 54.5, used in same 
sense, is uncertain.) A cock of hay. 

1768 Ross Helenore 53 (Jam.) Ancth a coll of hay. 1823 
Caledon, Mere. 6 Sept.(Jam.), Hay..is selling from tbe cole 
at the rate of from 64, to 7d. per stone. 

+ Coll, v1 Ods. Also 4-5 koll, 4-7 colle; 
see also Cutt. [Either aphetic form of acole, 
AccoLE, ora. F. cole-r = accoler to put the arms 
round the neck, deriv. of F. co/:—L. colfum neck.] 

1. trans. To throw one’s arms round the neck of; 
to embrace, hug. Often adsol. 

¢€ 1320 R. Brune Aledst. 932 She kolled hyt, she clypped 
hyt up on here brest. ¢ 1320 Sir Beues 425 Whi colles bow 
aboute pe swire pat ilche dame? 1388 Wvycite Gen, xxxiii. 
4 And so Esau ran ajens his brothir, and collide [1382 
cleppide] hym. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynion iv. 122 
‘To colle and kysse theym. 1594 Martowr & Nasue Dido 
iv. iii, Her silver arms will coll me round about. 1621 
Burton Anat. Afel. wt. ii, ut, iv, (1651) 483 Full liberty to 
sing, dance, kiss, coll. 1708 Motrevx Aaselais v. xix. (1737) 
85 They coll’d and clipt us about the Neck. 

Jig. 1537 Latimer Serm. def. Convoc. 6 In hart and worke 
they coll and kisse him. 

2. iransf. To clasp, hug. 

¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxvi. 97 The mast of the 
shippe, which [he] enbraced & colled sore fast wyth bothe 
his armes. 1575 Turserv. Venerfe Ixxvii. 215 They are 
marvelous strong in their pawes, wherwith they coll in a 
Manne or Dogge, in suche sorte, that many times they kill 
and smoother them. 1606 R. Turxsutt in Spurgeon 7 yeas. 
Dav, Ps, xv. ; As the ivy colleth and claspeth the oak .. so 
the usurer colleth..and claspeth in arms the borrower, 

4 Confused in Dicts. with Cox v.1, q.v. 

Coll, v.2 Obs. exe. Sc. Also 6 coul, and see 
Cow. [Of doubtful etymology : perhaps related to 
Teel. £o//r head, poll, shaven crown, 4o//a a beast 
without horns, a pollard or polled cow, ete. In 
Icel. 4o//a has only the sense ‘to hit on the head’, 
but Norw. 4yé/a has the sense ‘to poll, prune, 
eut’.] érans. To poll, cut off the hair of, shear, 
clip, cut close. Ascham uses coz/ for ‘to pare or 
eut down the feather of an arrow’. 

Hence Colled f//. a.; Colling vb/. sd. 

1483 Cath. Angt. 72 To Colle [printed colke], tondere, 
1535 (Oe fsa. xv. 2 All their heades were colled, and 
at their beardes shauen. 1545 Ascnan Jo.roph. u. (Arb.) 
128 In couling or sheryng (the feather of an arrow), whether 
high or lowe, /éfd. 131 You mayeknowe it afore it be pared 
-.and agayne when it is colde. 1617 Marknam Caval. v. 
20 Then you shall take a paire of sbarpe colling sheares and 
colle the inside of his eares, as close to the skinne as may 
bee, 1808-79 Jamieson, To coll the hair, to pollit. Tecoll 
the candle, to snuff the candle. 1877 Lyrren. Landm. 1. ii. 
20 To write the last term in a colled or syncopated form. 

Coll, var. of CoLE 36.2 

(Coll, a freqnent misreading in reprints, glos- 
saries, and dictionaries for ToLt.] 

Coli(e, var. of Cow1, Oéds., tnb, barrel 

Colla, pl. of Couiuss. 

+ Collabefaction. Ots.-° [f.L. collabefacére 
to cause to collapse.) ‘A destroying, wasting, or 
decaying’ (Blonnt Glossogr. 1656). 

Collaborate (kflebérett), v. [f. mod.F. co//a- 
borer, or its original, L. collabdrd-re (f. col- to- 
gether + /abdrdre to work, LaBour): see -ATE.] 
zxtr. To work in conjunction with another or 
others, to co-operate ; ¢sf. in a literary or artistic 
production, or the like. 

1871 J. H. Appreton Life & Lit. Relics (1881) 25 The col- 
laborators of the Revue critique, es} ecially those who colla- 
borate for the Academy. 1882 V. Lex in Contemp. Rev. 
XLII. 850 Composers who collaborated with Metastasio in 
the opera of the eighteentb century. 

‘Hence Collaborating f//. a., etc. 

1872 G. Evtor Middlemarch 1. 269 The ingenious work 
of the collaborating authors. 


| Collaborateur (kolaboratér). [Fr.; on L. 


W. Willis (Somerset Ho.), ix Collis of | 


COLLAPSE. 


type collaborator (quoted by Du Cange in med.L.), 
f. collabordre+ see prec.) = CoLLaBonaTor. 

1801 H. C. Ropinson Diary (1869) I. v. 107 A body of poor 
students called collaborateurs..whoassist the more wealthy 
but less advanced. 1888 Frit Aufobiog. 111. xiv. 253 An 
accomplished autbor, friend and collaborateur of Dickens. 

Collaboration (kfla:bdrét-fon). [n. of action, 
f. L. collabérére to CoLLaBonaté: proh. imme- 
diately from French.) United labour, co-opera- 
tion; esf. in literary, artistic, or seientifie work, 

1860 C. Reape Eighth Commandm, 374 Vt is plain that 
collaboration was not less..than it now Is in France. 1889 
Spectator 19 Oct. 522/1 Improvised by that fertile writer 
in collaboration with MM. Arstne Houssaye and Verteuil. 

Collaborator kfla-béreitos). fagent-sb., in 
L. form, f. collabirére to CouLaBoratTs: prob, 
after F. collaboratenr.] One who works in con- 
junction with another or others; es/. in literary, 
artistic, or scientifie work. 

1802 Bentuam IAs. X. 395 He was a collaborator of 
Mirabeau's. 1884 Svmonps Shaks. Predecessors x. § 4. 370 
(Shakspere] was probably engaged as a collaborator with 
unknown poets in the preparation of uew plays. 

+Colla‘chrymate, ¢@. O/s. rare". [ad. L. 
collacrimat-us, pa, pple. of collacrimare + sce next.) 
Mingled with tears, accompanied with weeping. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 53 Our Savionrs colla- 
cbrimate Oration. 

+Colla‘chrymate, v. Os. rare. [f. L. colla- 
crimat. ppl. stem of collacrimare, f. cofl- together 
+ lacrimare to shed tears, weep, f. /acrima (in med. 
a lachryma) tear : see -ATE.] 

. 4rans, To weep together with, or in sympathy 
with ; to commiserate. 

1593 Nasur Christ's 7. 13b, A Tormentor would col- 
lachrymate my case. 1623 in CockeraM. 1656 in BLoust. 

2. To exude in the form of tears. 

1657 ‘Tomiixson Renou'’s Disp, 342 One whereof is colla- 
chrymated out of black Camelaon Thistle. 

+ Colla:chryma‘tion. Oés. rare. [n. of action, 
f. as pree.: sce -ATIoN.] Weeping together. 

1623 CockeRaM, Collachrimation, a weeping with. a 1693 
Urgeuart Aadedais wu. xiviii, Uhe Collachrymation of the 
Romans and their confederates at the Decease of Ger- 
manicus Drusus, 

Collacion, obs. form of CoLLATION. 

Collack, obs. form of CoLLock. 

+Collacta‘neous, ¢. Ots.-9 [f. L. collac- 
tdne-us (£. cod- together + dact- milk) + -ovs.] 

1656 Biount Glossorr., Collactancons, that is nursed with 
the same milk. 1678 Putcirs, Codfactaneous, nursed to- 
gether, sucking at the same time. 

Collage, obs. form of CoL.EcE, 

Collagen kp ladzgen). Biol. [ad. F. collagine, 
f. Gr. KoAAa glue + -gee = -GEN (taken in sense 
‘ producing’). (The ctymological form would be 
collogen: cf. Gr. kohkAomwWANS gluc-dealer, ctc.'] 

That constitucnt of connective tissue which yields 
gelatin on boiling. 

¢ 1865 Circ. Sc, 1. 360/2 The tissue yielding gelatine of 
bones, or ‘collagen’. 

Collage‘nic, a. =nest. 

Collagenous (kglidginas\. [f Cottacen + 
-ous.] Of the nature of, or containing collagen, 

1859 Huxcev in Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 504/1 The exireme 
transparency of the collagenous substance. 1878 Fostex 
Phys. . i. § 4. 238 The collagenous tissues are dissolved. 

Collandar, -er, obs. ff. Cobaxper. 

Collap, obs. f. CorLop. 

Collapsable: see CoLLAPsIBLE. 

Collapse (kfleps), sé. [ad. medical L. co/- 
lapsus (Littré), sb. of state f. colfibi to fall to- 
gether: see next.) 

1. The action of collapsing, or of falling or sud- 
denly shrinking togcther, breaking down, giving 
way, ctc., throngh external pressure or loss of 
rigidity or support : originally a term of physiology 
and medicine. 

1833 A. T. Curistie Zfid. Cholera 39 The blood being 
witlidrawn occasions a collapse or contraction of all the soft 
parts. 1840 R. Liston Swsgery g07 Collapse of tbe lung 
and inflammation. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 
§ Ferns 542 The disappearance of the contents and collapse 
of the walls. 

2. Ated. a. The more or less sudden loss of 
vital properties and consequent prostration of an 
organ throngh exhaustion of nervous and musenlar 
power, b. The similar failnre of the action of the 
whole system under exhaustion or disease ; general 
prostration of the vital powers ; sfec. as a stage in 
Asiatic cholera. Ss . 

1808 Afed. Frnl, XIX. 294 The frequent repetition of their 
contractions necessarily brings abouta collapse. 1859 LANG 
Wand, Indta 121 The body was on the very verge of col- 
lapse. 1866 FaccE Princ. § Pract. Med, I. 292 Symptoms 
. followed..by tbe development of a very remarkable con- 
dition known as ‘Cholera Collapse’. 1875 H. Woop Therap. 
(1879) 649 Collapse from any cause is largely dependent upon, 
or, more correctly speaking, largely is, vaso-motor palsy. 

e. A hreak-down of mental energy; a sudden 
loss of conrage, spirits, etc. . 

1801 W. Tayior in Month. Mag. X1. £03 The shrinking 

of humility, the recoil of fear, or the collapse _ = 
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1856 J. H. Newman Callista 197 He sank upon the ground 
in a collapse of misery. ied 

3. Failnre, ‘ break-down’ (of an institution, enter- 
prise, established condition of things). 

1856 Frovoe Hist, Eug. (1858) 1.i. 8 A general collapse of 
the trade of the whole country. 188 M«Cartuy Ovi 
Times 1V. liti. 140 Filled with shame at tbe collapse of the 
enterprise. a 

Collapse (kple'ps), vw. [f. L. codlaps- ppl. 
stem of co//abi to fall together, f. co/- togetber + 
labi, l@ps- to fall. Tbe By adj. collapsed is found 
earlier tban otber parts, having been app. intro- 
duced first, to represent L. colla~sus, and baving 
eonsequently suggested the verb, Miége 1688, and 
Bailey 1721-66 have collapsed, but not collapse. 
Johnson bas only onr first qnot.] 

1, intr. To fall together, as tbe sides of a hollow 

body, or the body itself, by external pressure or 
withdrawal of the contents, as wben an inflated 
bladder is pierced ; to fall into a confused mass or 
into a flattened form by loss of rigidity or support ; 
to break down, give way, fall in, cave in ; to shrink 
suddenly into a smaller volume, eontraet. 
1738 Arsutunot Audes of Diet 276 The sides of the Canals 
col ape 275§ in JoHNsON. 2794 Sucuivan View Nat. 11. 
ax The air collapses the moment after the electric matter 
has passed. 1833 J. Renme Alph. Angling a5 Mr. John 
Hunter. . describes the ear of fishes. .in some species crusted 
over with a thin plate of bone, so as not to allow it to col- 
lapse, 1860 Tynpatt Glac. u. aye The air pete 
collapsed to a fraction of its original dimensions. 2888 Pa// 
Mall G. 15 Oct. 8/2 The extensive warehouse .. collapsed 
..and fell outwards with a terrific crash into the street. 

2. transf. and fig. To break down, eome to 
nothing, fail ; to lose foree suddenly. 

1801 SoutHEY Thalaéa v. xxxii, The deaden’d roar Echoed 
beneath, collapsing as it sunk Within a dark abyss. 1882 
J. H. Beuest &ef. CA. Eng. 11. 484 The influence of Ahbott 
collapsed in a great degree. 1887 Spectator 16 Apr. 531/2 
‘The present agitation would collapse like a pricked bladder. 

b. To break down in regard to vital energy, 
from exhaustion or disease. 

89 Beernoum Patagonia 20 My horse was in imminent 
peril of collapsing altogether. fe 

ce. Suddenly to lose eourage, spirit, etc.; to 
subside, ‘eave in’. (codlog.) 

1865 Dickens Afut. Hr. 1. xv, The impressible little soul 
collapsed again. 

Collapsed (kjlx'pst), Af/. a. 
pa. pple. +-Ep: see prec.] 

1. Fallen together, as tbe sides of any cavity, 


[f. 1. colkips-us 


through external pressure, or loss of rigidity or | 


support; see COLLAPSE v. I. 

1620 Vexner Via Recta vi. 104 Good for..a liver collapsed 
by cold. 1782 A. Monro Coutpar. Anat. (ed. 3) 36 The 
collapsed ings of the foctus. 1824 Cary Dante's uf. vu 
ts As sails, full spread .. Drop suddenly collapsed, if the 
mast split. 2835-6 Toon Cycl. Anat. 1. 57/1 The adipose 
vesicles are empty and collapsed. 

2. fig. RKnined, broken down, fallen into decay. 

2610 WMirr. Mag. 588(R.) To reerect againe The ruines of 
his crowne’s collapsed state. 1677 W. Hupnarn Narrative 
u. rx Matters of Government in those parts being since col- 
lapsed. 12688 Miice /r. Dict. s.v., Collapsed or decay'd, 
vuiué, As a collapsed Estate, ue Bien ruind. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. 5 Dec. 4/2 Collapsed schemes of improvement. 

+3. Fallen away from a religions or spiritual 
position, ‘lapsed’: used in 17th c. of ‘perverts’ 
to the Church of Rome, and also in the tbeological 
sense of ‘ fallen’. Ods. 

1609 Sir E. Hony Let. Theoph. /iggins Ded. To all 
Romish collapsed Ladies of Great Bretanie. 16a: BurToN 
Anat. Mel. im, iv. 1. ii, (1676) 395/1 What else do our 
Papists?..Whom do they begin with hut collapsed Ladies? 
2626 L. Owrn' Spec. le (1629) 15. ax64g0 JacKson 
Creed x1. xviii. Wks. X. 357 The nature or disposition of 
collapsed angels. 1667 Flaven Saint [udeed (1754) 81 The 
depravedness and corruption of man in his collapsed strte. 

. Completely prostrated in the vital powers or 
functions (cf. COLLAPSE sé, 2). 

1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 330 To make the col- 
lapsed paralytic start up and run. 1868 Carivie Fred és. 
Gt. X. xx. v.77 Collapsed by debaucheries into stupor of in. 
sanity. 1886 Faccr Princ. & Pract. Med. 1.292 The patient 
actually dies collapsed before there has been any evacuation. 

b. Completely broken down in mental cnergy. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Collapsed, siid, fallen down, dis- 
couraged. 1866 Cartyie Resin. (1881) 11. 291, | was... 
the most collapsed of inen, and had no sunshine in my life. 

Collapsible (kflzpsib’l), z Also -able. [f. 
L. collips-us or COLLAPSE Y, + -IBLE.] Capable 
of collapsing; made to collapse or fold together. 

1843 Mech, Mag. XX XVIII. 488 The collapsable metrl 
tube for holding colours. .now in general use among artists. 
1875 Beororp Sailor's Pocket Bk, vii. (ed. 2) 271 Increased 
accommodation could be provided if collapsible boats were 
supplied to the expedition. 1883 G. Davies Norfolk Broads 
xxi, (1884) 158 The canvas skin of the little ‘ Berthon’ col- 
lapsihle boat. 

ollapsing (kflepsin), v4/. 6. Tbe action 
of tbe verb CoLLAPse. 

1991 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 25 The..cause of the col- 
lapsing of the sensitive plant. 18§§ Mitman Lat. Chr, 
(1864) IX. xtv. ix. 315 The collapsing into rest of a super- 
human being rfter vigorous exertion. 

That col- 


Collapsing (kflex'psin), s4/. a. 
lapses ; made so as to collapse, collapsible. 
1884 Daily Netvs 27 Sept. 5/3 A collapsing boat of canvas. 
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+Collapsion (kflz:pfon). Obs. [ad. L. col- 
lapsion-em, sb. of action f. collaéi.] The action of 
collapsing (/r¢. or fig.); a collapsed condition. 

21619 Damien Coll, Hist. Eng. (1621) 3A general collap- 
sion into those softenings of vices. 3664 Power £.x/. 
Philos. u. 112 After the removal of your finger, and collay 
sion of the Mercury. 1766 Parsons in /*Az/, Trans. LVI. 
195 By the collapsion of the lungs, 1823 J. Bancock Dom, 

musem.77 At each filling of the hladder, it should be 
wetted aa brougbt into entire collapsion. 

+ Colla-queate. Oss.~° [f. med.L. collagueare, 
f. col- togetber + /aguedre to entangle.) ‘To en- 
tangle together’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Collar (kpla1), sé. Forms: 3-6 coler, 5-7 
coller, 5-6 colar, 5- collar; also 4-5 colere, 5 
coleer, collere, (colyer), 6 collare, (choller, 7 
choler, couller, collor, colour). [ME. coder, 
a. AF. coler = OF. colier (later collier) = Pr. colar, 
Sp. collar, It. collare:~L. colldre, £. coll-um neck: 
see -AR1 2. By suecessive approximations to the 
Latin, coler has become collar. 

I. Sometbing worn about the neck. 

1. The part of a garment which eneircles the 
neck, or forms the upper border near the neck; 
the neckband of a eoat, cloak, dress, shirt, ete., 
citber standing np ronnd the neck, or folded over 
upon the garment ; also a separate article of attire 
worn round the neek ; now partienlarly anole to 
the band (often separate) of linen, muslin, lace, 
etc., whieh, in various shapes, is worn as an orna- 
ment or finish to tbe npper part of the ordinary 
dress of men and women. 

a1300 Cursor M. 28016 (Cott.) Biletts for-broiden and 
colers wide. 1382 Wyctr %od xxx. 18 As with a coler 
[Vulg. capitio] of a kote thet girten me. ¢1386 CHaucer 
Miller's T. 79 A brooch sche baar vp on hir loue coler. 
azwgo Aut. de la Tour (1868) 31 Seruyng women of lowe 
astate .. thei furre her colers, that hangin doune into the 
middil of the backe. 1557 F. Sracer Sch. Virtue 86 in 
Babees BR. (1868) 338 Thy shyrte coler fast to thy necke 
knyt. 2622 Rowtanos Anave of /fearts, Let us have 
standing collars in the fashion; All are become a stiff-necked 
generation. 1 STEELE Jatlery No. 118 P 10 Two Thirds 
of the greatest Beauties about Town will have Cambrick 
Collars on their Necks. Dickens Old C. Shop Il. 
iv. 30 He would perhaps be dragged hy the collar through 
the puhlic streets. 188 Ln. Dusxraven in 19¢h Cent. Nov. 
691 The gentility of most men is contained in their shirt 
collars.. Remove it, supply its place with a ragged woollen 
muffler or kerchief of ancient date, and the effect is marvel- 
lous and sad. If you want to destroy an aristocracy, cut off 
their collars, not their heads. 4 

+2. A piece of armonr protecting the neek ; the 
neck-piece of a hauberk or similar piece of armour. 

a fd R. Grove. (1724) 223 Anne stroc he yef hym .. boru 
haubert and ys coler. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 7318 He clefe 
hym to pe coler, & the kyng deghit. ¢14g0 Merlin x. 158 
Lucas. .smote hym with all his myght thourgh the coler of 
his hauhrek. 1581 Sryvwaro Afart. Discip. 1. 44 A ie 
Corslet, with all the peeces appertaining to the same, shat 
is the curats, y* collers, the poldrens with the Vambraces. 
1g90 Sir J. Suvra Dese. Weapons 3 Verie well armed with 
some kind of head-peece, a collar, etc. 4 

+ 3. An ornamental band or chain worn round 
the neck for ornament, or as a badge of offiec or 
livery ; also, a neeklace. Ods. in general sense. 

emgas FE. E. Alitt. P. B. 1569 A coler of cler golde clos 
vmbe his prote. ¢ 2440 Proms. Parv. 87 Coller of leuery, 
torgues. 1485 Caxton Paris & V.29 Thenne they took the 
colyer and the whyte baner of Vyenne. rss2 Hutoret 
Collar or bee whyche gentilwomen do vse to weare about 
their neckes, wonile. Collar or chayne of golde or syluer, 
torques. 1621 BIBLE Jude. viii. 26. 1642 Let. fr. Amster- 
dam in Rushw. //ist. Coll. in. (1692) 1. 4% I cannot learn 
.-of the sale of any Jewels, save divers Collars of Pearl. 

b. spec. The ornamental ehain whieh forms 
part of tbe insignia of orders of knighthood. 

1488 in Tytler //ist, Scot. (1864) 11. 39 A collar of 
cokkilscbellis contenand xxiii schellis of go’ 1548 Hate 
Chron, an. 22 Hen. VII. (R.), The kyng .. sent... to tbe 
Duke Urbyne, the whole habite rnd coller of the noble 
ordre of the jer. 1677 Harrison England tt. v. (1877) 
1, 121 A collar of the grrter of thirtie ounces of pe 
Troie weight. 1624 SeLorn Titles Hon. 362 The Collar 
of the Order being of pure gold, made of Garters rnd knots, 
and enameld with Roses white rnd red, weying about xxx. 
ounces Troy bas 1647 Pacitt Heresiogr. (ed. 4) 6 He 
-.wore a great chaine like the Collar of some Order. 
Brit. Apollo No. 97. 4/2 The Duke received the Collar 
of the Holy Ghost. 2727-51 Cuamaers Cyc/. 5. v. Collar, 
Kuights of the Collar, a military order in the republic of 
Venice ; called also the order of St. Mark, or the medal .. 
the knights bear no particular hahit, only the collar, or 
chain, 1835 fees IV. 24/1 The collar [of the Order 
of the Bath] to of gold... composed of nine imperial 
crowns, rnd eight roses, thistles, and shamrocks issuing 
from a sceptre..linked together by seventeen gold knots.. 
and having the badge of the order pendant from it. 

ec. Collar of SS., Ss, or Lsses: an omamental 
chain consisting of a series of S’s either joined 
togetber side by side or fastened in a row upon a 
band or ribbon ; originally wom as a badge by 
the adherents of the Honse of Lancaster. 

This still forms part of the official dress of various officers ; 
tbe name is erroneously applied hy Blount and others to 
tbe collar of the Order of the Garter. j 

1407 /ssue Roll of Excheg. in Cussans f/eraldry 256 Paid 
% ovember .. for a collar of gold worked with the Motto 

oveignes and the letter S, 1519 King’s BR. or Hapatents 
Aug. ib/d., To Sir Richard Wingfield for a Collar of Esses. 
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3532-3 Act 24 Hen. V///, c. 13 That no manne, onelesse he 
bea knight... weare rny coler of golde named a coler of S. 
1998 Srecut Chaucer's Wks. B ii}, [Gower] lyeth buried... 
with his image lying ouer him. .a collar of esses gold about 
his necke.. being the ornament of a knight. ¢ 2630 Rispon 
Surv. Devon § 230 (1810) 246 About their neck a silver 
collar of S’s. 168: Biount Tce s.v. Collardays, On 
those days the King and the Knights of the Garter wear 
their Collars of SS. 1684 Cuarnock A trib. God (1834) 11. 
601 The collar of esses [of the Lord Mayor] and sword.. 
pass through many hands in. .the use of them. 1719 D’Urrey 
Pills 1. 198 I'll ruffle no Collars of Esses. 1882 Cussans 
Heraldry xviii. 255 The King-of-Arms, and Heralds; the 

Lord Mayor of London; the two Chief. Justices; the Chief. 
Baron; the Sergeants-at-Arms, and certain other officers 
of the Royal Household, still wear a Collar of S.S.as a 
mark of their official dignity. 

Jig. 1613-6 W. Browne Brit. Pasi... iv, Or toa mead a 
wanton river dresses, With richest collers of her turning 
esses. 

4. A band put round the neck of a dog or other 
animal, as a means of control or identification, or 
for ornament; also ¢ransf. 

1377 Lanat. P. Pd. B. Prol. 169 To bugge a belle of brasse 
or of hrizte syluer, And knitten ona colere for owre comune 
profit, Aod hangeo it vp-on pe cattes hals. ¢1440 Proms. 
Parv, 87 Coller of howndys, wt//us. 1478 Pict, Voe. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 812 Hic milius, a grehownd colere. 1509 
Barcray Shyf of Folys (1874) Il. 34 He that wyll labour a 
beast to hunt or chace..His lynes, colers, and lesshes he 
must dres. 1607 Torset, Four-/, Beasts (1673) 5 Mam. 
monets are lesse than rn Ape .. his neck almost so hig as 
his body, for which cause they are tied by the hips, that 
they slip not collar. 1786 Burns Tia Dogs 13 His locked, 
letter'd, braw hrass collar Shew'd him the geotleman and 
scholar. 1870 Biaine marge Rur. Sports $1948 Collars 
and slips are also parts of the greyhound’s dress and ap- 
pendages.. The collars to which they are attached are now 
of leather, as metal collars stained the neck. 

5. A band of iron or otber metal fixed round the 
neck of prisoners, worn as a badge of servitude, etc. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliv. 305 There was made. .a 
strong cheyne and a colerof yren for hym. ¢ 1489 — Sones 
of Aymon xvi. 369 And wyth all he gaff hym [Mawgis] a 
pee coler of yron abowte his necke wherof the kynge 

epte the key hymselfe. e¢xs30 Hickscorner in Hazl. 

Dodstey 1. 157 Among the thickest of yeomen of the collar. 
1694 Lond. Gas, No. 3008/4 A Black Boy.. run away the 
8th Instant .. having a Collar about his Neck with this In- 
scription, The Lady Bromfield’s Black in Lincolns-Inn- 
Fields. 2722 Stavre Eccl, Mem, Il. 1, xxii 428 He 
was tied with a collar of iron about his neck, fastened toa 
chain, and that chain fastened to a post. 1820 Scorr 
Lvanhoe xxxii, A smitb and a file.. to do rway the collar 
from the neck of a freeman. 1842 Tennyson St. Sitneou 
Stylites 115, 1 wear an undress'd goatskin on my back; A 
grazing iron collar grinds my neck. 

6. A leather-covered roll made to fit over the 
lower part of the neck of a horse or other dranght 
animal, forming tbat part of the barness through 
which tbe power of drawing is directly exerted; 
with qualification, as dreast collar, the term is ex- 
tended to parts of the barness serving tbe same 
purpose, but not fitted round tbe neck. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 87 Coller of horsys, epiphiuin. 1480 
Wardr. Ace. Edw, 1V (1830) 123 For vj drawing colers. 
1s32 Fitzuers. //usb. § 5 Both his hombers or collers, 
holmes whyted, tresses, swyngletrees, and togwith. xs92 
Suaxs. Ror. & ‘ud. i. iv. 62, 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
1. 339/2 The Collar .. made of Canvis and Leather stufed 
with straw or wooll, 1801 W. Fetton Carriages Il. 169 
The absurdity prevails of using hreast-collrrs to heavy 
four-wheeled carriages, rnd the neck-collar to light two- 
wheeled carriages. 1 F. E. Smeozey 4. Coverdale iv. 
19 The mare..took well to collar rt starting, and kept it up 
steadily. 1868 Dickens Dr. Marigold 138 nee) The 
high rord ascends..till it comes in sight of Cumner. 
Every step against the collar, yet so gradual is the ascent 
that, etc, 1885 7rmes (weekly ed.) 2 Oct. 15/3 A tedious 
and stiff pull against the collar. , x 

+7. A shoulder-belt fitted with little loops, in 
which cartridges were snspended; a BANDOLEER 
in the earlier sense. Oés. 

1672 Cas. 11. Warrant 2 Apr., One matchlocke mus- 

wet, with a collar of bandaliero. 1677 Lp. Ornery Art of 
lg 31 If one Bandaleer take Fire, all the rest do in that 

Har. 

8. fig. (from 4-6.) Also phrases: + Zo slip (the) 
collar: to escape from restralnt ; to draw back from 
a task or undertaking ; also + to shrink collar. Out 
of (or in) collar: out of (or in) work or regular 
employment. Against the collar: entailing con- 
tinuous exertion or bard strain, as when a borse 
presses against the collar in Billing a heavy load 
or in going up a hill (cf. sense 6); cf. COLLAR-WORK, 

1470 J. Paston in Paston Lett, No. 461. I. 339, 1 shall 
do as well as I may for fawt of monye tyll 1 spek with yow. 
I have mrny collars on, as I shall tell yow when I come, 
1§7: Gotpinc Caéein on Ps. Ixvi. 3 The harde and stif- 
necked (whiche woold fayne sie tbeir neckes out of his 
coler), 1g80 Nortu Plufarch (1676) 707 He began a little 
to rowze himself, rnd to lift up his head: hut he shrunk 
collar again soon after, because the Athenians would not 
rise. 1592 Spenser Af. H{udbberd 269 The Ape. .would have 
slipt the coller handsomly. 1651 Hosses Leviath. mi. xiii. 
(1839) 540 Slily slip off the collar of their civil subjection. 
te 17 Si Aivers Growth ony #4 When we were engrged 
ina War, tbe Dutch would likely slip Collar, leave us in 
the War, 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 114 It obliged sovereigns 
to submit to the soft collrr of social esteem. 1855 A. Man- 
ning Old Chelsea Bun-house vii. 108 Your gentler Birtb and 
Bringing-up..makes the Collar so hard to wear. 1862 Al/ 
¥. Round 13 Sept. 12 Lor’ bless you, I’ve known a leading 
man, out of collar, say ‘sir’ to Joey, 
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b, In the following some commentators take it 
as ‘the hangman’s halter’, comparing 2 Hex. ZV, 
v. v.92: but? 

1s92 Suans. Row. & Ful.1.%. 6 While you liue, draw your 
necke out o’th Collar. 

+9. The collar-bone, Ods. rare. 

¢ 1420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 35 Pe heroun is slayn, as have 
I sene.. Penne under po wynge bo skyn pou cralle, Pyt in 
po bylle at coler pou schalle. 

IL. Transferred and technical senses. 

10. An encompassing and restraining band or 
strap. 

xgo7 Lovtu (Lincolnsh.) Churchw, Ace.(MS.), Paid Codder 
makyng bell colars xd. 1563 Stow Afem. in Three 15th C. 
Chron, (Camden) 125 Anno 1563, yt xxx of July.. was one 
whipt on a sckaffold .. his mene hands, and fett made 
faste to a stake a bove y° sayd skafold with kolars of iron. 
1593 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 34 Item given for a bell coller.. 
xijd. 1864 Bourett Heraldry xxii. 469 When there are 
two shields accolées, a Collar inay encircle them both, 1870 
Rotteston Anim. Life Introd. 106 The nerve-system con- 
sists of supra-oesophageal and of ventrally-placed ganglia, 
connected with each other so as to form a collar round the 
oesophagus, M 

ll. Avech, A ring, circle, flange, or perforated 
disk, surrounding a rod, shaft, pipe, etc., for restrain- 
ing lateral motion; forming a steam-, or water-tight 
joint, and the like; a short piece of pipe serving as 
a connexion between two pipes, etc. 

(With numerous special applications in different trades and 
different departments of mechanism.) 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 50 The motion of the Coller 
about the Main-spindle allows it; but were the. .Coller fixt, 
it could not move at all. 17%5 Desacuuers in PAE. 
Trans. X XIX. 441, I fix'd each End of it into a triangular 
Collar of Tin. 1794 [see collar-bolt in 21}, 1849 WEALE 
Dict. Terms, Collar,a plate of metal screwed down upon 
the stuffing-box of a steam-engine, with a hole to allow the 
piston-rod to pass through, x859 Rankine Steam Eng. 
§ 125 The friction between a plunger and its collar. 188z 
Mechanic 518 Sometimes the drain pipes are laid with 
collars .. that is, short pieces of piping sufficiently large to 
receive the ends of two pipes, thus keeping them firmly in 
their place, 1 F. Britten Watch §& Clockm. 187 A 
collar with a hole in the middle, of a size to slip freely over 
the steel rod. 

b. Turning. “A ring inserted in the puppet 
for holding the end of the mandril next the chuck’ 
(Weale Dict. Ternts). 

1680 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 199 Hollow Maundrels are also 
used in Collers that open not with a Joynt. 1833 J. Hou.- 
Lanp Manuf. Metals 11, 103 An iron mandrel, the ends of 
which run in collars or journeys. 

ce. Cotxing. A metal ring which encloses the 
blank or planchet, and serves to prevent it from 
spreading when stamped, as well as to impress 
the milling (or, if required, a legend) on its edge. 

3826 [implied in verb]. 1839 Pensy Cycl. XV. 253/1 The 
letters were impressed upon the edge by including the 
blanks in a collar which contained the legend .. The metal, 
thus placed, bs struck with the die, expanded under it, 
and received the form of whatever was engraven on the in- 
side of the collar, 1875 Ure Dict, Arts 111. 349 s.v. Mint, 
‘The blow, which is estimated at 40 tons, forces the metal into 
every engraved part of the collar and dies. 1876 Humeureys 
Coin-Coll. Man. xix.247 The Greek moneyers did not under- 
stand the Febaple of the collar, by which an accurate circle 
is obtained in modern times. F 

12. Naut. a. ‘A rope formed into a wreath, 
with a heart or dead-eye seized in the bight, to 
which the stay is confined at the lower part.’ b. 
‘ An eye in the end or bight of a shroud or stay to 
go over the mast-head.’ (Smyth Sad/or’s Word-bk.) 
ce. (See quot. 1753). 

1626 Cart. Smitu Accid, Yug. Seamen 14 The tackles, the 
mison stay, the collers, the maine shrouds and chaines, 1627 
— Seaman's Gram, v.18 The maine Masts stay is made 
fast by a Lannier to a Coller, which is a great Rope that 
comes about the head and Boulspret, the other end to the 
head of the maine Mast. 17rz E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 332 
The Marquis .. broke the Collar of the Fore-stay. 1753 
Cnampers Cycl, Supp. s,v.. There is also a collar, or gar- 
land, about the main mast head, which is a rope wound 
about there, to save the shrouds from galling. 3835 Sir J. 
Ross M, W. Pass. ix. 126 A collar and bits for a new bow- 
sprit. 1878 W. C. Russeut Wreck Grosvenor xvii, The 
collar of the mainstay. 

18. Of a plough (sce quot.). 

2783 Cnampers Cycl, Supp., Collar of the plough, a term 
used by our farmers to express a ring of iron, which is 
fixed to the middle of the m, and serves to receive the 
ends of two chains, the lower one called the tow chain, and 
the upper one called the bridle chain..'These chains, by 
means of this collar, and their other insertions, serve to join 
the head and the tail of the plough together. 

14. Afining. The timbering round a shaft’s mouth. 

1849 Weare Dict. Terms, Collar of a shaft, the timber 
and boarding used tosecure the uppermost part of a shaftin 
loose rubble from falling in. 1880 W. Cornzw. Gloss., Collar, 
boards near the surface for securing the sbaft of a mine. 

15. Arch. a, =COLLARIXo. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycd. s.v. Cincture, That at bottom is 
pes iarly called apophyge; as if the pillar took its flight 
hence: and that at top, colarin, or collar. 1842-76 Gwitt 
Archit, Gloss., Collar, or Colavine..is another name for the 
astragal of a column. 

b. Short for ConLan-BEAM, 

1856-8 Archit. Publ. Soe. Dict. 1.113 Collar, or Collar- 
Beam, called ‘choler’ by early English writers on archi- 
tecture..In old roofs the collar is frequently framed into the 
rafters. | T. Harvy Madding Crowd I. xxii. 240 The 
dusky, filmed, chestnut roof, braced and tied in by huge 
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collars, curves, and diagonals. 1876 Gwitt Archit. § are 
When tbe latter was the case, a second collar was generally 
introduced above the first. : 

16. Angling. An arrangement by which several 
artificial flies are attached to one linc in fly-fishing. 

1861 HuGues Yom Brown at Oxf. xxxvi, He dropped his 
collar of flies lightly on the water, each cast covering an- 
other five feet of the dimpling surface. ?2éid. He went off 
..with two yards of my collar and a couple of first-rate flies. 

17. Zool. A band of a distinct colour or texture 
round the neck of an animal. 

1664 Perys Diary 25 Apr., A bird. .black the greatest part, 
with the finest collar of white about the neck. 1791 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 82 A variety of the Daw..having a 
white collar round its neck. 1849 S&. Nat. L/ist., Alam: 
malta 1V.173 Vhe most distinguishing mark of the species 
[the Collared Ai] is a large black collar which completely 
surrounds the neck. 

b. In Insects: The pro-thorax which bears the 
first pair of legs; sometimes limited to the pos- 
terior part of this when it forms a ring-like anterior 
border to the meso-thorax, as in Hymenoptera. 

1826 Kirsy & Sr. Entomol. xlvii. (2828) 1V. 387 ‘The exist- 
ence of the collar in the T'richoptera. 1888 Rotteston & 
Vee Anim. Life 157 Vhe prothorax is ring-like and is 

ence often termed ‘collar’, 

ce. In Molluscs: A thickened 
glandular border of the inantle. 

ae in Craic. 2870 Rotteston Anint. Life 52 (Edible 
Snail) In the completion of the act of forcing the animal’s 
iy out of the shell, the ‘collar’ takes a share. sia 

. A rim surrounding the flagellum or ciliun 
of the cell in varions lower animal forms. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Amin. Life 252 Vhe ampulle 
{of a sponge] are lined by cylindrical granular endoderm 
cells—about sixty to each ampulla—with a basal nucleus, 
single cilium surrounded by a hyaline protoplasmic collar. 
Jbid. 847 Choanoflagellata, .{are] distinguished by, .the pos. 
session of a single fine flagellum, implanted... within an area 
surrounded by a clear funnel-shaped collar of protoplasin. 

18. Zot, a. ‘The ring upon the stipe of an 
agaric’ b. ‘The point of junction between the 
radicle and the plumule’ (77eas. Bot.). 

1866 Treas. Dot.s.v. Collunt, Vhe point of departure of tbe 
ascending and descending axes, that is to say, of the root 
and stem, which is often called the collar. 1881 Gardener's 
Chron, XVI. 721 They appear to attack the collar of the 
plant, and at this position get inside. 

19. Cookery. +a. The neck-piece (of brawn). 
Obs. b. Apiece of meat (es. brawn), a fish, etc., 
tied up in a roll or coil. 

1610 B. Jonson Adcé. iv. i, What do you say toa collar of 
brawn, cut down Beneath the souse? 1617 Minsnev Ductor, 
Collar, or necke of brawne..because it is onely the necke 
of a Boare. ¢1645 Howrit Lett, (1650) I. 115 He in- 
tends to send you a whole brawn in collers. 168: CHETHAM 
Angler's Vadeom, xxxix. (1689) 266 You may serve it [eel] 
either in collars or in round slices. 1796 Mrs. GLassE 
Cookery xviii. 290 Lay..salt over the salmon} so roll it up 
into a collar, and bind it with broad tape. 18124 Byron Ze. 
to Moore 9 Apr., A collar of brawn which I swallowed for 
supper. 

+c. A roll or bundle. Oés. 

1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. rita 1. 49 A very long Root, like 
a small Cord, which is brought from New Spain in Collars, 
or long Bundles. F : 

20. Wrestling, A manoeuvre in which the op- 
ponent is tackled by the neck ; cf. CoLnar z, 3. 

rg8x J. Bern Haddon's Answ. Osor. 410 As though a man 
might not as easily overthrow this challenger with his owne 
collers here. ¢x600 Norven Spec. Brit., Cornw. (1728) 29 
The first [wrestling] is acted in two sortes, by Holdster (as 
they call it)and bythe Coller. 1893 Slang Dict., Collar and 
elbow, a term for a peculiar style of wrestling—the Corn- 
wall and Devon style. 

21. Comé. collar-awl, a form of awl used in 
sewing horscs’ collars, etc. ; + collar-band, a band 
serving as a collar (cf. Baxp sd.2 4); collar- 
bird, a spccies of Bower-bird ; collar-block, a 
block on which a horse collar is shaped; collar- 
bolt, a bolt with a collar or ring ; collar-brace 
(see quot.) ; collar-cell, a cell with a collar (cf. 
17d); collar-check (see quot.) ; collar-dresser, 
one who starches and irons collars; collar-gall, 
a wound produced (on a horse) by the rubbing of 
the collar; so collar-galled ppl. adj.; collar- 
harness, harness with a neck-collar, as distinct 
from that with a breast-collar; collar-launder, 
a receptacle fixed, like a collar, on the top of the 
delivery pipe of a pump, to reccive the water before 
its discharge into the conduit: sce LAUNDER; 
collar-like @., resembling a collar, ring-like; 
+ collar-link, a part of the plough belonging to 
the collar (cf. 13); collar-nail, a nail with a pro- 
jecting collar, used in blind-soling shoes; collar- 
plate (see quot.); fcollar-pleat, ?a pleat or fold 
produced by the collar; collar-proud a. (dia/.), 
restive when in harness, said of a horse ; +collar- 
shirt (see quot.) ; +collar-spot, a mark made 
bya collar; collar-tool, a blacksmith’s tool for 
making collars on rods, bolts, etc.; collar-worn @., 
hurt or strained by the collar (asa horse). 

1684 Satyr agst. Commnw, « Here Men with swinging 
Trowsers awe, And divine “collar-bands_give law. 


Apptson Dial, Medals (1727) 17 Of the Ruff and Collar- 
band. 18.. Dickens Househ. Words (Hoppe, His neat 
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collar-band turned over evenly all round the cravat. x 
W. FELton Carriages (1801) 1. 104 *Collar-dolt, a bolt with 
a shoulder or collar in the middle and double-screwed ends, 
which serves to fix one thing upon another, that either may 
be ean taken away without displacing the other. 
Lbid. 1, 106 A double and single *collar-brace ring. /éid. 
I. 211 Collar braces, are those that go round the perch or 
crane. .to check the motion [of the body of a carriage] side. 
ways. 3858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Collar-check, a rough 
cross-barred woollen inaterial for saddlery purposes, made 
either broad or narrow. 1890 Daz/y News 28 Jan. 7/6 The 
child, the step-daughter of a *collar-dresser. 1688 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 2381/4 An Iron Brey Gelding. .3 or 4 *Collar-Galls 
on his Shoulder. 1684 did. No. 1958/4 Her off Shoulder 
Coller gald. 1845 Darwin Moy. Nat. xx. (1870) 471 Are we 
to suppose that each island is surrounded by a *collar-like 
submarine ledge of rock? 1725 Braptey fam. Dict. s.v. 
Plough, Particular parts of a plough .. the *Collar Links, 
the plough pillow. 1874 Keicui Dict. Alech. 594 *Collar- 
plate, an auxiliary puppet, or midway rest in a lathe for 
turning long pieces. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No, 4085/4 A Black 
Horse, with.. white Hairs on the *Collar-pleat. 1884 Ches/. 
Gloss., *Collar proud, restive. 1832 Regul. lustr. Cavalry 
u. 40 ‘The collar-rein or chain is unfastened. ¢ 1690 B, E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Numms, «x Sham, or *Collar-Shirt, to 
hide the t’other when Dirty. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4040/4 
A bright bay Nag ..with.. soine sign of “Collar spots upon 
his Shoulders, 1882 Br. or Cartiste in Adacm, Mag. XLV. 
464 Horses..suffering from a “collarworn shoulder. 
Collar (kglaz), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans. To puta collar on; to fetter or fasten 
with a collar; to surround as with a collar. 
x6or Mesiry Bhs. (Surtees) 135 For..new collering the 
ministers surpcloth. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 440 The 
said bull is tben..coller‘d and roap’t, and so brought to the 
Bull-ring in the high-street. 1806 J. Graname Birds 
Scotl. 2x Trees New planted..each to a post Fast-collared, 
culprit like. 1849-74 Hatuiwett, Yo collar the mag, to 
throw the coit with such precision as to surround the plug. 
1865 [see Cottanine 7d. s6.], ae 
b. Corning. To stamp a coin in a collar. 
1826 E. Wawnins Anglo-/'y. Coinage (1830) 148 From want 
of what is called collaring. 
2. To put the collar on (a horse), esf. for the first 
time ; hence fig. to break in to work. dva/, 
2 [see CoLLarinc]. 17590 W. Exuis Wod. Husbandnan 
IL. fi. 48, I collar [my own children] (as the country term is) 
as early as posstble; that is, I bring them up to work as 
soon as they are able to do anything, and continue so doing, 
the better to fit the back to the burthen, 1884 Chesh. Gloss., 
Collar, to harness, or put the collar on, a colt for the first 
time. Used also for bringing up a child to work early. 
3. Wrestling. (intr.) To lay hold on the op- 
ponent’s collar or neck. Also /ig. 
aigss Ripcey Ii’ks. (1843) 146 Ye know the deepness of 
Satan, being an old soldier, and you have collared with 
him ere now. @ 1603 ‘I’. Cartwricnt Confut. Rhem. N. 7. 
(1618) 395 The wrestlers, which contended to strike those 
with whom they were collered. 1661 Si A. L/aslerig’s 
Last Will & Test. Supp. 6 He grew so familiar with 
Oliver, as he would not stick by way of Argument to coller 
with him. 41708-r5 Kexsty, Cod/ar (in Wrestling) is to fix, 
or hold on the Adversary’s Collar. 
4. trans. To seize or take hold of (a person) by 
the collar; more loosely: To capture, In /ootbadl: 


To stop an opponent who is running with the ball. 
1613 Day Festivads (1615) 126 Collering others by the 
Necke with a Quinsie. 1713 STEELE Guardiax No. 84 If 
you advised him not to collar any man but one who knows 
what he means. 1762 Geutl, Mag. 192 His Lordship collared 
the footman who threw it. 1833 Marrvat 2. Sipe xviii, 
He was collared by two French soldiers, and dragged back 
into tbe battery. : 

5. slang. To lay hold of, take or get possession 
of, appropriate, master. 

exjoo Street Robberies Consid., Collar the Cole, lay 
hold on the money. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xv, Another 
gentleman comes and collars that glass of punch. 1859 Ai? 
V. Round No. 13, 306 We were ‘ well in’: we had collared the 
bowling. 1888 Pad? Alall G. 6 Jan. 6/2 The uncontested 
seats which were ‘collared’ last time by Liberal Unionists. 

6. Cookery. ‘To roll up (a piece of meat, a fish, 
etc.) and bind it hard and close with a string’ (J.); 
b. to cnt up and press into a roll (see COLLARED 4). 

¢1670 WS. Cookery Bky To Coller Pigg. x7gx Compl. 
Fam.-Ptece 1. ii. 149 To collar a Breast of Veal. 1769 Mrs. 
Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 43 To collar Mackarel. 
Ibid. 303 To collar Beef. 

Collar, obs. f, CHOLER, dial. f. Conow. 

{Collarage. A traditional entry in Diction- 
aries, founded on obs. F. collerage : see qnots. 

r6r1 Cotcr., Droict de Collerage, Collerage, a fee due for 
the collers worne by the horses, or men, which draw wine 
vp and downe, 1678 Puituips, Collerage, a pecuniary 
mulct in France, exacted for the Collars worn by Wine- 
drawing-horses, or men. 1708-15 Kersny, Collarage, a 
Fine or Tax impos’d for Collars worn by Wine-drawing 
Horses. 1730-6 in Baiwey; hence in mod. Dicts., some of 
which untruly add ‘formerly levied in England’.} 

Co'llar-beam. ; ; 

1. Arch. A horizontal beam connecting a pair of 
rafters, which prevents them from spreading or 
‘sagging’ (lending in); it is attached about the 
middle of the rafters, which distinguishes it from a 


tie-beam. 3 A. 

x6sg T. Wittsrorp Archit, x2 Principall sparres or 
rafters .. are made according to the true pitch of the build- 
ing intended ; about the middle (in common structures) each 
of them hath acollar-beam, 1663 Gursier Counsed 73 The 
Coller beams eight and three inches, 1667 Primatt Crty § 
C. Build. 86 Choller-beams, 2837 . NicHorson Pract. 
Butid.\. 29 Acollar-beam is. .usually employed where there 
are no king-posts. 
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2. Naut. (See quots.) 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Clef de beaupré. .the 
collar-beam, which is raised a little above the second deck, 
to fortify the bowsprit. ¢ 1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 95 
‘The Calley eae is the beam upon which the stanchions of 
the beak-head hulk-head stand. 

Co'llar-bone. Each of the two bones that 
extend from the hreast-hone to the shouldcr-hlade, 


forming part of the pectoral arch; the clavicle. 

15.. Sc. Poems 16th C. 11. 169 Hely fell... And brake his 
necke and coller bane. 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 265 The 

tell or choler bones. x17z2 STEELE Sect. No. 474 P3 
None should be admitted into this green conversation- 

iece, except he had broke his collar-bone thrice. 1794-6 

E. Darwin Zoon. (x801) I. 199 All the quadrupeds that have 
collar-bones, use their fore-limbs in some measure as we 
nse our hands. 1850 Grote Greece u. lili. (1862) V. 177, 
J broke my collar-bone. .hy a fall from a young horse. 

Collard kg laid). dial, and U.S. Also 8 col- 
lart. [Phonetic corruption of coPort, colewort.] 
A variety of cabbage which does not heart ; = CoLE- 
WORT 2. 

1755 Connoisseur No. 91 (1774) 11. 148 Fed for cheapness 
with nothing but collart-leaves and chopt straw. 1807 R. 
W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 71 The turnips heing sold off 
in autumn and replaced hy collards. 2845 in Havuweu. 
( East’). 1883. C. F. Situ Southernisms in Trans. Amer, 
LPhilal, Soc. 46 In the South no word, as no dish, is better 
known aniong the poorer whites and negroes than collards 
or greens. [2890 ‘Well known in Essex,’ Corresft.; cf. 
1881 Oxfordsh, Gloss, Suppl., Collets, small spring cabbage. 
1888 Berksh. Words, Colluts, young cabbages.] 

Collar-day. A day on which Knights wear 
the collar of their Order, when taking part in any 
court ccremony. 

1637 Garrarn in Strafford's Lett. (1739) 11. 85 Two Pil- 
lories were erected, and there the Sentence of Star-Chamber 
against Burton, Bastwick, and Prynne was executed. . Bast- 
wick told the Pcople, the Lords had Collar-days at Court, 
but this was his Collar-day, rejoycing much in it. 1662 
Peeys Diary 29 Sept., lt heing Collar-day, we had no time 
to talk with him abont any business, 166a 3 /drd. 2 Feb., It 
being a collar-day, it being Candlemas-day. 1707 Mice 
State Gt. Brit. 1. 400 The Queen has also Collar-Days, 
(that is, Days when she wears the Collar of the Garter), 
1764 Low Life 56 This being Whitsunday and consequently 
Collar Day at Court. 18:8 Moore Fudge Fam. in Parts 
vi. 73 Like Knights, too, we've our collar days. 

Collared kg laid), poi a. [f Cobtar sd. and 
v.+-ED.) 

1. Wearing a collar (round the neck). 

1386 Cuaccrr Ant's 7. nao White Alauntz. .with mosel 
faste ybounde, Colered [so 3 ALSS.; er. coleres} of gold with 
toureltes fyled rounde. ¢ 1440 Proms. Parv.87 Colleryde, 
forquatus. 3714 Orig. Canto Spencer xx. 7 The baser 
Whelps. .Perversely drew their collar'd Necks awry. 1850 
Mrs. Browning Poems Il. 217 The collared knights. 1862 
R. Patterson ss. /7ist. & Art 367 Playing with a frisky 
red-collared kitten. 

b. in Her. So Collared-chained. 

168: T. Jornan Lond. Fey in Meath Grocers’ ret (1869) 
842 Three Greyhounds Currant, Arm’'d and Collard, Gules. 
1809 Vatad Chron. XX1. 189 An unicorn's head..collared 
gules. 1882 Cussans //eraddry vi. 90 Collared, having a 
collar about the neck. When an Ape is thus described, the 
collar is affixed around its loins. 

2. Furnished or fitted with a collar. 

1650 Futter PisgaA tv. vi. 101 As the lews coates were 
collared above; so they were skirted and fringed below. 
1747 Hooson J/iner’s Dict, ‘Viijh, ‘They are mostly Col- 
lered at both Ends, and are a good way to support a Shaft. 
1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 495 He wore a blue coat... 
cuffed and collared with .. velvet. 1887 Gaverocks xii, Is 
Mr. Penhalligan to go limp-collared ? 

3. Zool. Waving a marking round the neck. 

1812 SmeLie tr. Buffon’s Nat. [/ist. XV. 124 Where the 
Collared Black Flycatcher is found. 1828 StarK &lent. 

‘at, (77st. 1.62 Collared Lemur..a ruff of red hair. 1865 
Sat, Rev. 5 Aug. 182 The collared turtle-dove, an Indtan 
species, was found at Jericho in mid-winter. 

b. Said of cells, etc.; cf. CoLLar sé, 14d. 

1888 Ro.ieston & Jackson A mri. iif Index, Collared 
cells [of sponges]. /éfd. 790 The epithelia are unilaminar, 
the endoderm cells typical collared and flagellate. 

4. Cookery, Rolled up and tied with a string, as 
a piece of meat from which the bones have been 
removed, a fish, brawn, ctc. 

3681 Cuetuam Augler’s Vade-mt, xxxix. (1689) 266 If 

ou'll have the collar’d eel to keep a month. 1744 Mrs. 

ELANY Autobiog. & Corr. (1861) IL. 332 Second course: 
Partridge, Sweetbreads, Collared pig, Creamed apple tart. 
31974 Westm, Afag. 11. 47 This turban for my head is col- 
lar'd brawn. 1806 Forsytu Beauties Scotd, 111. 491 Col- 
dared eels, eels cured and rolled up into n shape resemblin, 
acollar. 1844 J.T. HewLert Parsons & W. iii, A collare 
on which would have provoked the appetite of an an- 
chorite. 

b. Collared pork, pics face, head, etc.: the 
meat of the head and other parts of a pig, ox, etc., 
boiled, cut into small picces and pressed into the 
ls of a roll, often with the skin laid round. 

1861 Mas. Beaton Househ, Managem. 393 Collared pig's 
face (a hreakfast or [uncheon dish). &. SMitH Foods 
81 Collared pork is made from the gelatinous parts of the 
pig, as the ears, feet, and face. 


Collarette, -et (kelire't). Also 7 colleret, 
-ette. [ad. F. collerette, dim. of collier COLLAR. 
he Fr. form is frequent in Millinery.) A small 
collar ; a woman’s collar of linen, lace, fur, ete. 
1690 Evetys Afundus Muliebris, Two night-rails, and a 


scarf beset With a great lace, a colleret. 1869 Mrs. Pat- 
user Lace iv. 6s Of this Lombardy thread were the magnifi- 
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cent collerettes. 1883 E. J. Worsoise Sissie xxxtii, Her 
mother gave her a very pretty little collarette, 

b. The circle of tentacles of the sea-anemone. 

1869 H. M. Hart tr. Afoguin-Tandon's World of Sea 125, 
The anemone has spread his painted collarette. 

Collaring (kg lirin), vé/. sd. : 

1. The action of the vh. Co-Lar in various senses; 
also attrib. 

1692 Lond, Gaz. No, 2803/4 Some white in his Mane near 
the collaring Place. 1769 Mrs. Rarratn Eng. Housekpr. 
(1778) 293 Observations on Potting and Collaring. 18, 
hE ge: P. Simple x, 1 was quite bewildered with the 
shouting and swearing, pushing and scuffling, collaring and 
fighting. 1865 Cornh. Mag. Feh. 177 Her..new wrist. 
banding and collaring, and darning, and clearstarching. 

2. AAning. Sce quot., and cf. CoLLak sé, 14. 

1851 Coal-irade Terms Northumbid. & Durham 15 
Collaring, a framing composed usually of pieces of cross 
timber, placed under the pump joints in a shaft, for the 
purpose of eee and supporting the set. 

i Collarino (kplar7no). Arch. Also colarino, 
[lt. (kollar#‘no) dim. of col/are CoLLAR ; also called 
colarin, collar (15a).} 

1. The ciucture, fillet, or listel, terminating the 
apophygc at the extremities of the shaft ofa column. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury in. 111 2 Codlarino .. the saine 
as Astragal..the bottom Ring, with its Fillets in the foot of 
acapital. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Codlar or Colarino, 
aring or cincture; it is another name for the astragal of a 
column. i ; ‘ 

2. The cylindrical part of the capital in the Tus- 
can, the Roman Doric, and the Ionic of the 
Erechthenm, 

1715 leo Palladio’s Archit. (1742) 1. 14 The Collarino, 
or the Neck of the Column. /é/d. ? 15 Collarino, or Hypo- 
trachilum, or Frize of the Capitel. 18g2-76 Gwitt Archit. 
Gloss., Collar, or Colarine ., is sometimes called the neck, 
gorgerin, or hypotrachelium. 1846 Parker Concise Gloss. 
A rchit.(1875) 71 Collarino, the cylindrical part of the column 
between the annulets and under the ovolo and the astragal. 

Collarless kp lilés), a. [f. Cottar + -LEss.] 
Without a collar. a. Of a garment. 

3611 Cotcr., Dolyman, a Turkish gowne, long coate, or 
ypper garinent; collerlesse. 1822 Nez Alonthly Alag. V. 
242 Hlis hlue, collarless, basket-huttoned coat. 1862 THoRN- 
puryY Turner 1. 64 ‘The boy with the flowing locks and 
collarless coat of puce or brown. 

b. Not wearing a collar; destitute of a collar. 

1859 Cornwauiis New World I. 296 A striped necktie .. 
twisted like a rope round his collarless neck. 1885 Law 
Times UXXX., 1009/2 The case of the collarless dog. 

Co'Har-maker. One who makes collars, es/. 
for horses and other draught animals, 

1481-90 /loward Lousch. Bhs. (1844) 229 To Lely, a coler- 
maker, for xilij. dayes makenge colers, and mendynge of 
horse herneys, 1580 NortuH Pésutarch (1676) 138 Cord: 
makers, Sadlers, Coller-makers. 1742 J. Yarrow Love at 
Lirst Sight 104 My neighhur Thong, the Collar-maker. 1885 
C. Mackeson #rit. Admanac & Comp. 94 Douhle meanings 
-»[¢e. g.} Collar Maker for a Seamstress or Ilarness Maker. 

Co'Nar-work. 

1. 44. Work in which a horse has to strain hard 
against the collar, as in drawing a heavy load or 
going up hill. 

1872 Brack Ady, Phacton xxii. 307 Giving a long spell of 
collar-work to the horses. 1887 ‘I. Trotrore What / Re- 
member IL, viii. 132 There were still fourteen miles, nearly 
all collar-work, between that [Lucca] and the baths. 

2. fig. Severe and close work. 

3873 Datty News 25 Jan. Breaking down in harness, 
under the severe collarwork of these democratic day's. 1875 
C.L. Kenney Afem. Af, W. Balfe 38 When the day’s allow- 
ance of stiff ‘collar work’ was accomplished. 

Collat, obs. form of CoLLet. 
Collatable (kflétib’), a. 
-ABLE.]_ That may be collated. 
a er Coteripce is cited by Worcester (1846). 1877 F. 

Hau. Eng. Adj. in -able 46. 

Collate (kglat), v. [f. L. colkit- ppl. stem of 
conferre to CONFER, Cf. OF. collater, in sense of 
collating documents (14th c. in Godefroy).] 

I. To put or hring together, compare. 

+1. ¢rans. To contribute; tohringtogethcr. Ods. 

1678 Be. Nicnotson E-xfos. Catech. 25 Every particular 
Apostle did cast in and collate his Article to make up this 
Sun [the Apostles’ Creed}. 

b. Roman Law. (see COLLATION 1 b.) 

1880 Mutauean tr. Axles Ulpian xxviii. § 4 Bouorume 
fossessio is granted .. to emancipated children, if they are 
prepared to give security to their hrothers .. that they will 
collate (f.¢. hring into diviston) the estate belonging to them 
at their father’s death. . 

2. To bring together for comparison; to com- 
pare carcfully and cxactly, in order to ascertain 
points of agreement and difference. 

1612 Bacon £ss., Yudicature (Arh.) 454 To recapitulate, 
select, and collate the materiall points of that which hath 
beene said. 1612 T. Tavtor Comm, Titus i.6 The evidence 
of which two places collrted, none..can resist. 1670 Mitton 
Mist. Eng. 1.27 Computing or collating years and Chronolo- 
gies. 1780 Burke Sf. at Bristol Wks. ILE. 38x He has visited 
all Europe .. not to collect medals, or collate manuscripts : 
but... to compare and collate the distresses of all men in all 
countries. 1797 Gopwin Enguirer t, vi. 43 Collating one 
language with another. 1868 E. Enwarns Kaleigh 1. xxii. 
506 ‘The events of history were collated with the maxims of 
sctence. 1868 Lockver Guillentin's [[eavens 194 Mr. Her- 
schel..has recently collated the observations undertaken to 
determine the heights of meteors, 


8. esp. To compare critically (a copy of a text) 


[f. CoLuaTe v. + 


| 


| 


COLLATERAL. 


with other copies or with the original, in order to 
correct and emend it. 

1658 W. Burton /tin, Anton. 60 The learned Professor .. 
when he collated the Gr. printed Text with the Lambeth 
MS. 1699 Bentiev Pha, Pref. 6 Mr, Bennet desir'd me to 
lend him the Manuscript Phalaris to be collated. 1768 
Jounson Pref. to Shaks. Wks. 1X. 292, I collated such 
copies as I could procure. 1868 Furnivate Temp. Pref. 
Canterb. T. (Chaucer Soc.) 2, I went .. specially to collate 
part of the Harleian MS. 7334 with Mr. Thomas Wright's 
print of it. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Grk. Test. 13 To collate 
the whole mass, that is to compare their mutual variations 
with some common standard. 

b. To compare a copy of a legal document with 
the original, and duly verify its correctness, 

1683 A fol. Prot, France v. 72 We will that the same credit 
shall be given to Copies duly collated .. as to the present 
Original. 1727-5: Campers Cyc. s.v. Collation, A collated 
act is equivalent to an original; provided all the parties 
concerned were present at the collation. ‘ 

4. Printing and Bookbinding. To cxamine the 
sheets of a printed book by the signatures, so as to 


ascertain that they are perfect and in correct order. 

ae Concise Hist, Printing 491 The Collating of books is 
—First to examine whether the whole number of sheets that 
belong to a Book are gathered in the Book ..To do this the 
Collater provides himself with a bodkin ., and pricks upthe 
corner of the first sheet A.. till he has collated the whole 
impression, etc. 1808 C. Stower Printer's Gram, 411 
Having collated a gathering, he lays it on his left. 1882 
Bianes Caxton 131 To enable the hinder to collate the 
sheets of each section correctly, it was the custom. .to place 
distinguishing marks on the first page of each sheet. 1885 
C. G. Warsrorn Workshop Rec. Ser. w 229/1 For collating, 
the book is held in the right hand, at the right top corner. 

II. To confer, bestow, appoint. 
+5. To confer or bestow on, ufon (a person); 


to give or grant fo. Ods. exc. as in next. 

1g8x Savice Zacitus’ /{1st.1v. (1591) 172 That the Empire... 
by him was collated nVespasian. 1597 Damien Crv. Wares 
uu. cxv, He niust collate The same on others. 1642 Answ. 
Printed Bk. 27 The good old wayes of bestowing offices and 
collating honours. 1717 L. Howet Desiderius (ed. 3 96 The 
Goodness they are possess'd of is collated hy God to them, 

6. £ccles. ta. Toconfer(ahencfice)o# (a person). 

1558 in Strype dan. Ref. 1. ii. 65 The said Bishopric was 
justly collated and given to Nicolas Baas D.D. 1655 
Furver Ch, //ist. iv. § 17 Many Italians had the fattest 
livings in England hy the pase collated upon them. ¢1670 
Hosses Dial. Com. Laws 146 The Right of the King, and 
other Patrons to collate Bishopricks and other Benefices 
within the Realm of England. A 

b. To appoint or institute (a cleric) ¢o a benefice. 
Now said of an ordinary who institutes to a pi 
in his own gift or patronage, or which has lap: 
to him by neglect or disahlement of the patron. 

1647 CLAkENDON //ist. Red. (1702) I. iv. 239 The King .. 
collated to those Sees, Dr. Prideaux .. Dr. Winniff. _ 1703 
Sir E. Nortuey in W. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ca. 1. 
128 If the Parishioners do not present a minister to the 
Govt within 6 months after any Church shall become void, 
the Gov’ as ordinary shall and may collate a Clerk to such 
Church hy lapse. 1704 Newson Fest. & Fasts (1739) 602 
When any Person is presented or collated to any Benefice. 
1884 A. R. Pexnincton Wicli/ viii. 272 He refuses to col- 
late the Pope’s nephew .. to a Canonry .. of Lincoln. 

ec. absol. (without direct object): To appoint to 
a benefice; to have such appointment in one’s gift. 

1606 Act 3 Yames c.v. 18 Euery.. Popish Recusant 
conuict .. shall..be vtterly disabled to. .collate or nominate 
to any Free-schoole, Hospitall, or Donatiue whatsoever. 
1697 C’tess D' Aunoy’s Trav. (1706) 60 She is Superior of 
seventeen Convents; Collates to several Benefices. 1708 J. 
Cnampertayne St. Gt. Brit. t uti. (1749) 143 If the Bishop 
does not collate in half a year more, tt [the Living) lapses to 
the Archhishop. 1846 Prescorr Ferd. § /s. 1. Introd. 37 
The sovereign held the right. .of collating to benefices. 

Collated (kflatéd), fps. a. [f. prec. +-ED.]} 
a. Compared. b. Conferred, bestowed. 

1644 Mitton Arco. (Arb.) 44 All opinions, yea errors, 
known, read, and collated, are of main service .. toward the 
speedy attainment of what is truest. 1647 H. More Som, 

Soul wu App. xxiii, That the dull Planets with collat 
light By neighbour suns might cheared be in dampish night. 
1660 Jer. Tavtor Dact. Dudit. 1. i, Not a collated or legal 
right. ¢ x840 Sir W. Hamitton Logic App. (1866) II. 257 
Three terms or collated notions. 

Collatee (kgla:tm). [f. as prec. + -EE.] One 
who is collated to a benefice. 

17083 Sir FE. Nortuey in W. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. 
Ch, T. 128 His collatee shall hold the Church for his life. 

Collater: sce CoLLaTor. 

+Colla'terage. Surveying. Obs. [f. late L. 
collaterére to have on hoth sides: see -AGE.] A 
species of ‘boundage’; a hordering between plots 
lying side hy side, 

t6r0 W. FotxincHam Art of Survey u. ti. 49 Simple 
Boundage is Confrontage and Collaterage . . Collaterage 
Actiue, as siding, furrowing, balking, dyling [? dyking), hay- 
ing, hedging, or shawing. 

Collateral (kfle'téral), a. and sé. Also 4 
collaterale, 5 -alle, 6-7 -all, colaterall. [ad. 
med.L. colfateral-is, f. L. col- together with + /ater- 
stem of /atus side: ef. lateral, and F. collatéral.] 

1. Situated or placcd side by side (with one 
another) ; running side hy side, parallcl. ; 

In Geometry and Crystallogr. applied to two faces having 
a common edge. 

1450-1530 ye our Ladye 238 Collateral is sayde of one 
that is nye a nother by the tone syde of hym, 1527 R. 


COLLATERALITY. 


Tuorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 253, Betwixt two Collateral 
lines. 1578 Lyte Dodoews i. xxvii. 40 Parted into man 
collaterall or side braunches. 2602 Saks. Ad?'s Well i 
99 In his bright radience and colaterall light, Must I be 
comforted, not in his sphere. 1613 R. ro Table Alph. 
(ed. 3), Codéateradd, on the other side, ouer against, as two 
lines drawne equally distant one from another. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. x. 86 From his radiant seat he rose Of high collateral 
glorie. 1669 Wor.ivce Syst. Agric, vi. § 10 (1681) 108 
Leave some Collateral shoots to attract the Sap. 1709 
Berkxerey 7%, Vision § 85 We neither see more visible 

oints, nor are the collateral points more distinct. 1836 W. 

RVING Astoria II. 114 ‘The Rocky mountains .. occur.. 
singly or in groups, and occasionally in collateral ridges. 

b. Const. Zo. 

1833 De Quincey HW és. (1863) XIV. 18: We approached 
London by rural! lanes .. collateral to the main roads. 

te. =Lateral, side. Ods. 

x649 BuLwer Pathomyot. 1. % 50 Collaterall Nods, such 
as wee use when the partyes to whom we make the signe 
are on one side of us. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 195 
From this canal a collateral cut to Naas is completed. 

d. Phys. Collateral arteries : ‘a term applicd to 
branches of artcries which follow more or less the 
course of the parent vessel’. Collateral circula- 
tion: ‘circulation carried on through lateral or 
secondary channels after stoppage or obstruction 
in the main vessels’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). So colla- 
teral fiuxion, hyperemia, etc. 

21788 P. Port Chirurg. Wks. 111, 377 Collateral branches 
of sufficient size to carry on the circulation. 1804 Aber. 
Netuy Surg. Observ. 228 The adequateness of the col- 
lateral arteries for the supply of the limb. 183: R. 
Knox Cloguet's Anat. 691 The Dorsal Artery of the Thumb 
+. terminates by anastomosing with its external collateral 
artery. 1877 Roserts Handbh. Med. 1.26 The ‘collateral 
circulation ’..set up when a main artery is tied. 


e. Bot. Side by side. Collateral bundle: a 
fibro-vascular bundle in which the wood- and bast- 


1549 
Compl. Scot. vi. (1872) 6x Ther is iiij. callit vyndis cardinal, 
and the tothir iiij. ar callit vyndis collateral. 1664 J. Ween 
ean 2 {z725) 104 Not only from the West, and other 
principal, but from the collateral Regions of the Heaven 
also. 1751 Cuamuers Cycl., Collateral winds, are those 
blowing from collateral points. 

2. fig. Accompanying, attendant, concomitant. 

1377 Lanct. P, Pi. B. xiv. 297 A collateral conforte 
crystes owne 3ifte. ¢1430 Lypc. Bockas vin. xii. (1554 
183 b, Who that did unright By oppression or by collateral 
wrong. 1613 Sir H. Fincn Law (1635) 189 That cannot be 
discerned by sight, but by a colaterall proofe, the measuring 
of them. 1644 MILTON Fudgue, Bucer (1851) 299 Not asa 
Learner, but as a collateral Teacher. 1752 Hume Pol. Disc. 
ili, 52 We mistake, as is usual, a collateral effect for a cause. 
1870 Echo 12 Nov., Anyone who studies these reports in 
the light of collateral knowledge of prisons. 

+b. Ranking side by side with, co-ordinate. Ods, 

1450-2530 Alyrr. our Ladyc 238 The father and the holy 
goste were with oure lorde..and therfore they are called hys 
collateral fellowes. 1641 Mitton CA. Déscéfi. uu. Wks. 1738 
1. 23 The King. .shall rid his Kingdom of a strong seques- 
ter’d and collateral Power. r6s0 Exerc. conc, Vsvrp. 
Power 5 A King, an House of Peers, and an House of 
Commons sitting in a collaterall, or coordinate rank. 1656 
Trapp Com, Matt. xvi.24 That [Peter] might not be made 
collateral, a very copesmate, to Christ himself. 

c. Parallel in time, order, tenor, or develop- 
ment}; corresponding. 

1633 Mutton //ivelings (1659) 33 Neither doth the col- 
lateral place. .make other use of tits story. 1728 NEwTon 
Chronol. Amended iii. 292 The two collateral Empires of 
the Babylonians and Medes. x755 Jounson Dict, Pref., 
When the radical idea branches out into Parallel ramifica- 
tions, how can a Consecutive series be formed of senses in 
their nature collateral? 1774 J. Bryant Afyéhol. 11. 425, 
1 should therefore from the collateral histories imagine, etc. 
1816 J. Smitn Paxoranta Se. §& Art 1. 6or The lower part 
of a rainbow appears broader than the upper part .. the 
breadth of the moon and of the rainbow in this case are 
doubtless collateral phenomena, ‘A 

3. Lying aside from the main snbject, line of action, 
issue, purpose, etc. ; side-; subordinate, indirect. 

€1394 Cuaucer Troydes 1. 262 For to tellen forth in 
especial... And levyn al other thinges collateral. 588 
Fraunce Lawiers Log. u. tii. 89 b, Little grand mootemen 
who..for every collateral trifle run over all the 633 titles of 
Brookes abridgement. 60a Suaxs. Ham, 1v, v. 206 If by 
direct or by Colaterall hand They finde vs touch'd, 2677 Hatz 
Prim. Orig. Man. To Rar. 4 Collateral things, not being 
the principal Subject of the Discourse. 1783 Burke Sf. £, 
Ind. Bill Wks. WV. 7 Though there are no direct, yet there 
are various collateral objections made. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) 11. ix. 347 One of the collateral causes of the 
Norman Conquest. 

b. Const. Zo. 

1614 RALEIGH Hist, World u. 549 In pursning of actions 
collaterall to the History. 1672 Mees i ay ia 
106 This .. being but collateral to my work of Examining 
the Preface, 1796 Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 148 
For any thing which in the late discussion has appeared, 
the war is entirely collateral to the state of jacobinism. 


617. 


4. Descended from the same stock, -but in a 
different line; pertaining to thosc so descended. 
Opposed to Zeal. 


Collateral ancestor: a brother or sister of a parent, grand. 
parent, or other linea] ancestor. 

1375, Barnour Bruce 1. 56 He..That..cummyn wes of the 
neist male, And in branch collaterale. ¢ 2425 Wynxtoun 
Cron. vin. Prol. 14 Qwhen pe succession lynealle Endit, pe 
collateralle Ressawit.. be Crowne. 1531 Dial. on Laws 
Eng. 1. 1. (1638) 154 A warranty of an ancestor collateral to 
the disseisee. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. u. vi. § 39 King 
Edward dying Childlesse .. left the Land at a Losse for an 
Heir in a direct Line, & opened a Door to the Ambition of 
Collaterall Pretenders, 18:8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 81 
The heirs of a man’s body, by which only his lineal descend- 
ants were admitted, in exclusion of collateral heirs. @ 1847 
Barnam Jugol. Leg., Spectre of Tappington, The property 
passed. .to a collateral branch of the family. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1589 NasHe Martin's Months Alinde 13 Another rabble, 
of the same house and famielie, in the collateral line of 
leudnes. 1866 Frrton sinc, 6 Alod. Gr. I. iii. 32 Languages 
- allied by collatcral affinities. — 

5. Law. In various technical phrases: 

Collateral assurance, assurance made over and above the 
principal deed ; collateral security, any property or right 
of action, given as additional to the obligation of a contract 
orthe like; so collateral bond, surety; collateral fact, a 
fact not considered relevant to the matter in dispute in an 
action; codiaterad issue, where a criminal convict pleads 
any matter allowed by law, in bar of execution, as preg. 
nancy, pardon, diversity of person, etc, whereon collateral 
issue is taken, and tried by a jury tustanter (Wharton); 
collateral warranty. see quot. 

1534 Act 26 Hen, VI/T, c 3§ 21 Any colaterall writing 
or suertie made for such pension. 152 Hutoxrt, Colla- 
teral bonde, satisdatio. 1570 Act 13 Eliz, c. 8 § 3 Con. 
tracts and Assurances, collateral or other. 1874 tr. Lif- 
tleton's Tenures 1%32a, Called collaterall warrantic. {fn 
so much that hee y* made the warrantie is collaterall to the 
title of the tenementes. 1607 Cowex /uterfr. s.v.. To bee 
subject to the feeding of the Kings Deere, is collateral] 
to the soyle within the Forest. 1623 in New Shaks. Soc. 
Trans. (1885) 505 Collaterall Covenauntes bondes and as- 
surances so to bee made. 1767 BracxsTonr Cov, I. 106 
As incorporeal hereditaments are in their nature collateral 
to, and issue out of, lands and houses, their owner hath no 
property..or demesne, in the ¢hing itself, but hath only 
something derived out of it. /ér¢. If. 301 Collateral war. 
ranty..a younger brother released to his father’s disseisor, 
with warranty, this was collateral to the elder brother. 
1777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scand. in.ii, With a few pair of point 
eantes as a collateral security. 1868 G. Dorr /'o2. Surv. 84 
‘The foreign inspectorate .. on which England and France 
had insisted as a collateral security. 

B. sd. 
+1. A person associated with another in some 


office or function; a colleague, an assessor. Ods. 

31§13-75 Diurn, Occurr, (1833) 104 Collaterallis to him wes 
the bischopis of Dunkell and Dunblane, with thair rockattis 
and huidis. @ 2639 Srotriswoop Hist. Ch. Scot. 1. (1677) 
197 The Prince was received by the Archbishop of St 
Andrews, whose Collaterals were the Bishops of Dunkeld, 
Dumblane, and Ross. 1726 Aviirre Parerg. 140 Canons 
are Collaterals unto Bishops, as Cardinals are to the Popes. 

+2. An equal in rank; a rival. Ods. 

2611 Sreep /fist. Gt. Brit, vu. x. (1632) 249 The fifteenth 
king .. besides fiue other collateralls, that by intrusion put 
onthe Crowne. 1660 Mitton Griffith's Sernt. Wks. (1851) 
39x Your conceited Sanctuary. .degrades God to a Cherub, 
and raises your King to be his collateral in place, 

+3. A contemporary. Ods. rare. 

1614 Rareicu Hist. World u.xxvi. $6(R.) Most of the 
kings have their beginnings placed in some other year of 
their collaterals than the Scriptures have determined, 

4. An accompanying circumstance. rare. 

@ 1635 Naunton Fragm. Keg. (Arb.) 36, I hope these are 
Collaterals of no danger. 1819 J. Lawrence tn Slonthly 
Afag. XLVII. 128 What can we say of time and space, but 
that they are the synonyms or collaterals of existence. 

5. A collateral kinsman. 

1691 Woop A th. Oxon. 11. 699 All collaterals, viz. Uncles, 
Aunts, Brothers and Sisters. 1777 Rosertson ‘ist, Amer. 
(1778) II. vit. 281 Collaterals of mature age or distinguished 
merit were often preferred to those .. nearer the throne in 
direct descent. 18zx Morritr Let. 28 Dec. in Lockhart 
Scott, A greedy collateral who inherited the estate. 

b. A collateral line of descent. rare. 

1698 Sionry Disc. Govt. i. § 15 (1704) 28 All the Sons of 
Shem and Japhet, and their Descendants in the Collaterals, 
were to be prefer’d before him [Ham]. 

6. Anything given as collateral security. 

1887 Fall River Advance 23 Apr.1/2 Russia wants to 
Dorrow 100,000,000 roubles. Let the Czar send along his 
collaterals, 

Colla-terali:sm. 4A collateral practice. 

1834 New Monthly Mag, XL. 488 The picking of pockets, 
with its collateralisms ot iiehway robbery. .and swindling. 


Colla:tera‘lity. rare. [f. prec.: see -ALITY.] 
Collateral quality or position. 

1611 Cotcr., Collateradité, collateralitie, or collateral- 
nesse. 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat, Und. x69 By reason of the 
continual collateralitie of the Sun. 


pcllaerelly (kfletérali), adv. [f. Conna- 
TERAL + -L¥ 2.] In a collateral manner or position. 

1. Side by side; by the side; at or toward the 
side, sideways. 

1432-50 tr, /1igdex (Rolls) I. 33 That londe hathe on the 
southe este to hit Spayne by the sailenge of thre dayes from 
hit as colaterally. 1555 Epen Decades HW, Jud, ut vin. 
(Arb.) 172 It hath collaterally on the lefte hande the mon- 
taines of Daiguani. 164: Witxins Math, Magick 1. vii. 
(1648) 5: When they [pullies] are pieced collaterally. 1672 
Grew Anat. Plants (2682) 8 The Sap .. issues .. m a direct 


COLLATION. 


Line from the Root into the Plume: but collaterally, into 
the Lobes also. 1789 G. Keates Ace. Pelew Isi. 109 Covered 
with bamboos laid and fastened down collaterally. 1842 
Borrow Zincali II. 119 ‘Yo give the names of the most 
cominon .. objects in the Hungarian and Spanish Gitano, 
collaterally with their equivalents in the Moorish Arabic. 

2. fig. Aside from the main course, subject, pur- 
pose, etc.; by the way, secondarily, indircetly. 

1610 Guiutim //eraidry 1. i. 1 The latter serueth directly 
for my purpose .. the former ..tendeth thereto but collater- 
ally. 1682 Drypex Pref. Relig. Laicié (Globe) 187, I have 
created to myself two sorts of enemics; the Papists.. 
more directly... and the Fanatics more collaterally. 1863 
KincLane Crimea 1. ii. 27 ‘To redress a public wrong which 
chances to be collaterally hurtful to his own State. 1875 
Giapstons Glean. V1. Ixxvi. 182 Collaterally sustained by 
three other propositions. : 

8. In a manner attendant or parallel; co-ordin- 
atcly, side by side (zith. 

1800 CoLQuHoun Comi. Vhantes vi. 237 The general in- 
fluence of the design extended collaterally to all Branches 
of Trade. 18§§ Ess. Jutuitive Morals 33 We find, collater- 
ally with the evidence of care for our enjoyment, another 
series of providential arrangements tending ..to the en- 
couragement of virtue. 

4. By way of collateral relationship. 

1602 Return fr. Parnass, w. i. (Arb.) 51 The lands do 
collaterally descend. 1880 Mutrugan tr. Andes of Ulpian 
y. §6 Formerly marriage could not be contracted between 
persons related collaterally as far as the fourth degree. 

Colla‘teralness, rare—°. Collateral quality. 

1611 Coter. [see CoLLATERALITY]. 

+ Collaterate, v. Ols.—° [f. L. collater-are to 
have on cach sidc.]} 

1656 Lrount Glossagr., Collaterate, to joyn side by side. 

Collating (k/l2tin’, 24/. sh. [f Contare w+ 
-InG 1.) The action of the verb CoLiare. 

1642 Jer. Tayior /fisc. (1647) 175 Bishops had a power 
of imposing hands, for collating of Orders. 1746 W. Mra. 
mot /éiny V. viii. (R., ‘The collating of the several his. 
torians will be a work of great labour. 1879 Bookddy. in 
Casselt's Techn, Educ. TV. 40/1 Arranging and Collating. 

Collation (klcJon), 56. Also 2-3 collatiun, 
4 colasioun, 4-5 col(Dacioun, collacion, -yon, 
5 colacion, 5-7 -tion, 6 collasion, -yon.  [a. 
OF. collation, -cfon action of conferring, ctc., ad. 
L. collatién-em, n. of action f. cod/at- ppl. stem of 
confer-ré to bring together: see Con¥er, and 
-ATioN, This word has had many devclopments 
of meaning in med. Latin, French, and English; 
with us, it appears first as an ccelcsiastical term, in 
sense 6. 

(In mod.F, collation is used in senses 3, 43 8,9) 10, 11. 
According to Littré in senses 8, 9, it is pronounced with one 
2 only, whereas in the other senses both Z's are heard ; con- 
sequently he treats cod/ation the repast as a distinct word 
(so far as modern use is concerned) from the other senses. 
In English, 8 and 9 are closely articulated to other senses.)} 

I. Bringing together, comparison. 

+1. A bringing together or collection, esf. of 
money ; a contribution. Ods. 

1382 Weir om. xv. 26 To make sum collacioun 
[Vulg. coddationent], or gedrynge of moneye. 1565 Coorrr 
Thesaurus, Symbolum, a shotte: a collation. 1600 Hou 
LAND Lizy v. xxv. 196 The collation and gathering of a 
small donative. 19725 tr. Dupin’s Eccl. Hist. 17th c. Vv. 
67 They publish’d also in Sermons the Collations, that is, 
the Alms which they commonly collected every Sunday for 
the Poor, 

b. Roman and Scotch Law. The throwing to- 
gether of the possessions of several persons, in 
order to an equal division of the whole stock; 
hotch-pot ; L. collatio bonorum. 

1828 Wesster, Collation 5 In Scots faw, the right which 
an heir has of throwing the whole heritable and movable 
estates of the deceased into one mass, and sharing it equally 
with others who are of the same degree of kindred. 1886 
J.Murrneap Encycl, Brit. XX. 714 The application of the 
principle of collation to descendants generally, so that they 
were bound to throw into the mass of the succession before 
its partition every advance they had received from their 
parent in anticipation of their shares. 

ec. Collation of seals (sce quot.). 

1708-15 Kersey Collation of Seals (in ancient Deeds), 
when one Seal was set on the Back of another, upon the 
same Ribbon, or Label. Sozgzrin Batley. 1848in WHarTOoN. 

2. The action of bringing together and compar- 
ing ; com parison. 

€1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1. iv. 125 Ellys he mot shewe pat 
be eadoun of proposiciouns nis nat spedful to a necessarie 
conclusioun. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.u. xviii. (1495) 
43 An angel. .vnderstondyth and knowyth sodaynly wythout 
collacion of one thynge to a nother. 1570-6 LamBarpe 
Peramb, Kent (1826) 98 That the truth may appeere, by 
collation of the divers reports. 1646 T. Puitirot Poems 43 
A Collation between Death and Sleep. 1669 Gate Cré, 
Gentiles 1.1. xi. 65 The Hebrew and tian Language 
had some things commun}; from the collation whereof, some 
light may arise. 1790 Patey Hore Paul. ti. §'1 A close 
and attentive collation of the three writings. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamitton Aetaph. xxxiv. (2859) 11. 278 This. .necessarily 
supposes a comparison, a collation, between existence and 
non-existence, 1848 Mitt Pod. Econ. 1, 430. ; 

8. es. Textual comparison of different copies of 
a document; critical comparison of manuscripts 
or editions with a view to ascertain the correct 
text, or the perfect condition of a particular copy. 

1932 W. Tuynne Chaucer's Wks. Ded., The contrarietees 
and alteracions founde by collacion of the one [edition] with 
the other. 1568 in H. Campbell Love-dett. Mary Q. Scots 
App. 52 The originals .. were duly conferred and compared 
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. with sundry other lettres .. in collation whereof no differ- 
ence was found. 1717 Attersury Let. to Pofe 8 Nov., I 
return you your Milton, whicb, upon collation, { find to be 
revised and augmented in several places. 1768 JoHNson 
Pref, to Shaks. Wks. 1X. 292 By collation of copies, or 
Sagacity of conjecture. 1668 Furnivatn Temp. Pref. 
Canterb, T. (Chaucer Soc.) 5, The MS. was old and good 
enough to deserve collation for the next edition of Chaucer. 

b. The recorded result of such eomparison; a 
set of corrections or various readings obtained by 
comparing different eopies. 

3699 Bentiey Pad. Pref. Wks. 1836 I. 2 The collation, it 
seems, was sent defective to Oxon. 1758 Jortin Evasm. 1. 

92 Erasmus desires Aldrige to get him a Collation of 

neca..from a Manuscript of King's College. 1875 Scriv- 
ener Lect. Grk. Test, 54 Bentley's collation [of ex A} 
.-is yet_in manuscript at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

e. Laz. (See quot.) 

1737-51 Campers Cycl., Collation, in common law, is the 
comparison, or presentation of a copy to its original, to see 
whether or no it be conformable: or the report, or act of 
the officer who made tbe comparison. A collated act is 
equivalent toan original; provided all the parties concerned 
were present at the collation. 

4. Printingand Bookbinding. a. The action of 
collating the sheets or quires of a book or MS. 

b. A description of a book or manuscript by its 
signatures or the number of its quires, and a state- 
ment of the sheets or leaves in each quire ; also, a 
list of the various contents of a book and of the 


pages or parts of pages occupied by them. 

1834 Lownoes Sidliogr, Manual Pref., He gives neither 
the collation nor prices of books. 1882 Braves Caxrfon 131 
In Caxton’s books the collation of the sheets preceded the 
folding. féid. 133 These indications .. enable us to decide, 
even where printed signatures are wanting, the true colla- 
tion of a book. /éfd. 173 The Game and Play of the Chess 
moralised. -Collation.—Eight 49* and one 5* = 74 leaves. 

II. Conference, discourse, refection, light repast. 
+5. A personal conferring together; consulta- 
tion, conference, sf. of a private or informal sort. 

3382 Wycur 2 JMVacc. xii. 43 Collacioun [Vulg. codlatione] 
or spekinge to gidre. ¢ 1386 Craucer Clerk's 7: 269 Yit wol 
1. Phat in my chambre, I and thou and sche Have a colla- 
cioun. 1474 Caxton Chesse un. v G vjb, They ought not 
there to argue and dispute one agaynst another; but they 
ought to make good and symple colacion to geder. 1538 
Songs Costume ery Soc.) 77 Quhen thay wald mak cella- 
tioun, With any lustie companyeoun. 1666 Futter Ch. 
fist. n. ii. § go Baronius and Binnius will in no case allow 
this for a council, only they call it a collation. 1666 Evetys 
Afem, (1857) If1. 176 Collation with our officers. . 

b. A discourse, sermon, or homily ; a treatise, 
exposition. Oés. 

x47): Forester in Rymer Fadera (1710) 1X. 434 Car- 
denal Comeracence .. had purposit ..to have y maad the 
ferste Collation to for the Kynge. 1494 FABvAN vit. 306 He 
made vnto them colacions or exortacions, & toke for his 
anteteme, Haurtetis aguas. 1§2§ Lp. Berners Frotss. 11. 
ci. [xevii.} 295 The archebysshope of Canterbury sang the 
Masse; and after masse y* bissoppe made a collacyon. 1526 
Pilger. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 43 We shall fyrst declare by 
ordre thre thynges, and so procede in this poore collacyon 
ortreatyse. sss Fardle factions \. xii. 273 The collacion 
+. made in the pulpite on Sondaies and haly daies. 1631 
Weever Ape. ee, Mon. 65 If any Priest came .. into the 
village, the inhabitants thereof would gather about him, and 
desire to haue some good lesson or collation made vnto them. 
1655 Futter fist. Cand. 101 Bilney..for the present gave 
them a Collation. 

6. ‘The title of the celebrated work of John Cas- 
sian, A.D. 410-420 Collationes Pairum in Scetica 
Eremo Commorantium, i.e. Conferences of (and 
with) the Egyptian Hermits. 

less Regula S. Benedict? \xxiii, Nec non et Collationes 
Patrum et {nstituta et Uita ecorum. sed et Regula sancti 
patris nostri Basilii.] ¢x1a00 IWiutency Rule St. Benet 
ibid., Odde ba collatiuns, pat Iohannes Cassianus awrat, & 
bere halizere manna ith on Uitas Patrum is jeredd, & pe 
regol ures halizes fader Basilies. 1340 Ayend. 1 55 Ase zayb 

boc of collacions of holy uaderes. 1460-70 Bie Quint. 
essence 18 As it is preued in vitas patrum, pat is to seye, in 
lyues & colaciouns of fadris. a 1g00 Urol. Sap. in Anglia 
X. 357 boke of lyfe of fadres & her collacyons. 1532 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. 516/2 Cassianus in the .xi. col- 
lacion the .xii. chapter. reg aes 39 Art. xvii.(T.), No 
book was more read in the following ages than Cassian‘s 
Collations. 1885 Catholic Dict. s.v. Fast 341 St. Benedict 
pa Hater his religious to assemble after supper and before 
compline and listen to ‘collations’—-ie. conferences (of 
Cassian), the lives of the fathers or other edifying books. 

+b. In OE., Collationes, as above, was rendered 
Purhtogenes vaca, pa purhtozenessa, also simply 
race, recednesst, C1200 pa raca, i.e. relations, nar- 
ratives, discourses, and in ME. col/ation had the 
sense: Relation, acconnt. Ods. 

le 540 Regula S. Benedicti xtii, Mox ut surrexerint a cena, 
sedeant omnes in unum, et legat unus collationes, vel vitas 
patrum, aut certe aliquid quod edificet audientes .. Acce- 
dant ad lectionem Collationum, a10000. £. Rule St. Benet 
(Schroer) xlii, Rade him mon pa raca odbe lif pera heah- 
federa. {bid, (Logemann) And rede an burbtozenes race 
o8de on ealdfiedera lifa.. Hi gan to redinge race odde 
recednesse, cxra0o bWinteney Rule St, Benet, ibid., And 
racde an ba raca ode lif bare beahfadera.] 

¢ 1430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode i. xxxii. (1869) 153 It is wel 
--myn entencioun pat pou make me per of collacioun. 

7. ‘The reading from the Colfationes or lives of 
the Fathers, which St. Benedict (Regula xlii, sce 
6b.) instituted in his monasteries before compline’ 
(Dict. Chr. Antig.). 

Whether the name actually originated in the Collationes 
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Patrum read on these occasions does not appear certain. 
Already in Isidore, a 640, the name is simply collatio 
(Regula §. [sidori c. viii, ‘ad audiendum in Collatione Pa- 
trem .. ad collectam conveniant..Sedentes autem omnes in 
Collatione tacebunt nisi,’ etc. Du Cange). By Smaragdus 
850, and Honnrius of Autun (¢ 1300), the collatio is ex- 
plained as being itself a conference of the monks upon the 
passage read, ‘aliis conferentibus interrogationes, conferunt 
alii congruas responsiones', (See Du Cange.) 

1387 Trevisa /Sigden (Rolls) VI. 121 After be ny3t colla- 
cioun sche wook anon to peday. /did. VII. 373 He wolde be 
at e colacioun of monkes, and made pe general confessioun 
wip obere. 1450-1530 Alyrr. our Ladye 165 Before Com- 
plyn ye haue a collacion, where ys redde some spyrytuall 
matter of postly edyfycacion. 148% Afonk of Eveshaut vi. 
(Arb.) 26 The mene while .. hit range to the collacyon and 
the bretheren ..went thense. 1526 Prigr. Perf. (W. de W. 
531) 65 Redynge in y* refectory, or in the chapyter hous at 
ite yon. 1536 R. Beextey in Four C. Eng. Lett. 35 
Monckes dry: 
the clock. é : 

8. Extended to the light repast or refection taken 
by the members of a mouastery at elose of day, 
after the reading or conferenee mentioned in 7. 
(Many quotations eombine senses 7 and 8.) Hence, 
in modem R.C, usage, A light repast made in 
lieu of supper on fasting days. 

¢130§ Land Cokayne 145 [The monks) Wendith meklich 
hon to drinke mad goth to har collacione. 158% Munnay 
Eng. Rom. Life in Hart. Alisc. 1.179 The time of studye 
expired, the bell calleth them from theyr chambers, downe 


an bowll after collacyon tell ten or xii. of 


into the Refectorium; Where euery one taketh a glasse of | 


wine, and a quarter of a manchet, and so he maketh his 
collatione. 1925 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. w7the. 1.v.84 This is 
that whicb is call’d Collation .. after the Conference they 
took Water or Wine, and a mouthful of Bread to support 
their Necessities. 1797 Mus. Raociarre ffalian xi, The 
lad y-abbess, gave a collation to the padre abbate and such of 
the priests as had assisted at Vesper-service, 1885 Catholic 
Diet. s v. Fast 342 Vhe quantity permissible at collation 
has been gradually enlarged. St. Charles .. only allows a 
glass of wine with an ounce and a half of bread to be taken 
as a collation on the evening of fasting days. 

9. Hence, in gen. use, A light meal or repast: one 
consisting of ght viands or delicacies (e.g. fruit, 
sweets, and wine), or that has needed little pre- 
paration (often ‘a eold eollation’). ‘A repast; a 
treat less than a feast’ (J.). 

Originally applied to a repast between ordinary meals, and 
still retaining much of that character. 

1525 Lo. Berners /roiss. 11. xci. (Ixxxvii.] 272 Than wyne 
and spyces were brought in, and so made coliacce 1533 
Voatt Flowers 75 (R.) Such bankettes are called collacions, 
a collatum, tu, that is of laiyng together every one his 
porcion, 1611 Coter., Collation .. is, a collation, rere- 
supper, or repast after supper. 1630 R. Jounson Ained. § 
Comm, 183 Very few whicb (besides their ordinary of 
dinner and supper) doe not Gouster, as they call it, and make 
collations, three or foure times the day. 1664 Pepys Diary 
(1879) If. 4 Come to the Hope about one and there. .had a 
collacion of anchovies, gammon, etc. 1759 Ropertson //1s?. 
Scot. 1. vu. 536 A collation of wine and sweetmeats was pre- 
pared. 1971 Smotiery (ump. Cl. (1815) 111 Su ping in 
different lodges on cold collations. 3775 JOHNSON Western 
fsl., Buller of Buchan, Ladies come hither sometimes in the 
summer with collations [é¢. to picnic], 1882 Suortuouse 
J. Inglesant 11, 205 A plentiful and delicate collation was 
spread .. with abundance of fruit and wine. 

Jig. 1682 A, Ross fist. World Pref. 13 Here they may 
have a short Collation after a long Feast. ax661 FULLER 
Worthies m.96 May he be pleased to behold this my brief 
Description of Surrey, as a Running Collation to stay his 
Stomack, no set_meal to satisfie his hunger. 179x D‘Israzui 
Cur. Lit, Lit. FJourn., The public .. now murmured at the 
want of that salt and acidity by which they had relished 
the fugitive collation. 

III. Conferring, preferment to office, ete. 

+10. Conferring or bestowal Nag of a dignity, 
prize, benefit, honorary degrec). Oés. exe. as in 11. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. u. (3599) 90 Honoring in him by 
the collation of that dignitie, the vertue he shewed in the 
battell. 1642 Jer. Tayton Zfisc. (1647) 47 In the collation 
of holy Orders. 1647 Litiy CAr. Astrol. xxxvii. 217 Mu- 
tuall reception or translation, or collation of light and 
nature betwixt them. 1660 Bonp Sceut. Reg. 88 The dona- 
tion or collation of the power is from the Community. 
pak Barrow Serm. 1. viii. 95 In the collation, ‘tis not 
in the gold or tbe silver ,.in which the benefit consists, 
but tbe will and benevolent intention of him who bestows 
them. 1691 Rav Creation u. (1704) 436 Neither are we to 
give Thanks alone for the first Collatfen of these Benefits. 
3761 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 128/1 The collation of the prize 
has been deferred. 1775 Jounson Western [sl. Wks. X. 
332 The indiscriminate collation of degrees has justly taken 
away that respect which they originally claime 

Ll. Eccles. a. The bestowal of a benefice or other 
preferment upon a elergyman. b. (more usually) 
The appointment of a clergyman fo a benefice; 
now, fechn. Institution by the ordinary to a living 
which ts in his own gift. 

¢€ 1380 Wyctir Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 305 It hab fallen ofte 
tymes. .pat two men have grace at 00 tyme of 00 collacioun. 
1421 Hen. V in Ellis Orig. Lett, 1.30 {.71 Hit is wel oure 
entent whanne any sucche benefice voydeth of oure yifte 
yat_ye make collacion to him y'of. 1611 Sreep Hist, Gt. 
Brit.1x. xiii. §88 They had enacted against all Collations of 
Rishoprickes and dignities by the Pope. 1625 Bacon £ss. 
Empire (orn) 307 Where the Churchmen come in, and are 
elected, not by the Collation of the King, or particular 
Patrons, but by the People. 164: Termes de la Ley 64 
Collation is properly tbe bestowing of a Benefice by the 
Bishop, that hath it in his owne gift or patronage. 1765 
Brackstoxe Comet, 1. 391 When the ordinary is also the 
patron, and confers the living, the presentation and institu- 
tion are one and the same act, and are called a collation to 
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a benefice. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 1. i. 22 The 
earliest record of an actual collation by the chancellor of a 
master to a grammar school. 

e. Right of institution, 

1480 Bury Wills (1850) 58 That..the priour of the Monas- 
terie of Bury.. shuld have the gyfte and collacion of the 
same, 1536 Act 27 Hen. VITI, c. 42 § 6 in Oxf. & Camb. 
Enactm. 18 Any Parsonnage, Vicarage, Chauntrie or any 
other promocion spirituall .. being .. of the collacion or 
patronage of the said College. 166: Bramnatt Just Vind, 
tv. 79 And tbe Statute of provisors..the King and his heirs 
shall hgite and enjoy for the time the collations to the Arch- 
bishopricks and other dignities elective. 1725 tr. Dupin's 
Eccl, Hist. 17th ¢. 1. 11. it. 46 Pope Clement TV reserv'd to 
himself the Collation of all the vacant Benefices. 


+d.?A certificate of recommendation toa bene- 


fice. Obs. (F. la provision du epee 

1646 Be. Maxwett Burd. /ssack. in Phenix (1708) If. 293 
Before their Right could be compleated or perfected, they 
were to return to the King from the Superintendent a Col. 
lation or Certificate, That he was of tbat Ability to do 
good Service to the King and Church, 

+ Collation, v. Oés. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. colla- 
tonner and med.L, collétionare in the same senses.] 

1. trans. To make a collation of; to compare 
(different copies, ete.) ; to CoLLaTE. 

1368 Dx. Norrotk Jra/. in H. Campbell Love-lett. Mary 
e. Scots App. 37 The said Erle of Murray... did thereupon 

cliver the copies, being collationed. 1676 W. RowContn. 
Blair's A utobiog. xi. (1848) 358 They supplicate for a double 
of their petition; which being refused, they collationed 
their memories and wrote down their petition. 1693 Burner 
Let.in Brit. Mag. XXXV. 376 As for the dates.. I might 
haue writ them wrong, or collationed them too negligently. 
1715 M. Davies 4 then. Brit, 1.346 lfthose. .were by proper 
bands collection’d, collation’d, and edition’d. 

b. Printing and Bookbinding. = CoLLaTE v. 4. 

1656 Biount Glossogr. s.v., To collation a Book: that is, 
to look diligently by the letters or figures at the bottom of 
every page, to see that nothing be wanting or defective. 
1683 Moxon Meck. Exerc. 11. 350 Before he Folds the 
Books he will Colation them. r 

2. intr. To partake of a collation ; to lunch. 

3611 Cotcr., Collatiouner. also, to collation it, or make a 
rere-supper. 1658 Evetyn Alero. (1857) I. 345, f went to see 
a coach-race in Hyde. Park, and collationed in Spring Gar- 
den. 1742 Jarvis Quix. (1842) II. 246 They... three .. 
collationed and supped at one and the same time. 

b. /rans. To entertain with a collation. 

1662 Evetyn Alert. (1857) 1. 389 They were likewise colla- 
tioned with us, and were very merry. 1684 Dixecey 15 
Dk, Beaufort's Progr. Wales 66 His grace was collationed 
according to his quality. 

+ Collationer. Oés. [f. prec. verb +-zR.] 

1. One who makes a collation of a book, etc.; 2 
eollator. 

1683 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 11.350 To do this the Colationer 
provides himself with a Bodkin. 

2. One who partakes of a collation. 

1786 Mav. D’Arsiav Diary (1842) {11.99 We, meanwhile, 
untitled attendants, stood at the other end of the room..all 
strictly facing the royal collationers. 

Collationing, 2/7. sé. [f as prec.+-1ne].J 
The action of CoLLaTion vé., in various senses. 

x6s2 Everyn State of France Misc. Writ, (1805) 50 The 

ril of disbauched and frequent collationings. 1715 M. 
ee es Brit. 1,290 Nothing but a strict collationing 
of them can assure us, 1736 (did. 11. 333 As may be evi- 
denc’d by the Collationing of the Registry. 

Collatitious (kpléti-fas), a. [f. L. collatici-us, 
-ili-us raised by eoutribution (col/dtio) + -ovs.] 

+1, Characterized or distinguished by collation; 
done by way of general contribution. Ods. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Collatitions, done by conference 
or contribution of many. 1670 Ifacnet Abp. Williams 
(2693) 1.46 Raised up by other men’s collatitious Liberality. 

2. Collatitious organs, viscera: ‘applied to the 
stomach and bowels, as the general reeeptacles of 
the different kinds of aliment’ (Mayne Exfos. Lex.). 

1834 J. M. Goon Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.9 Collatitious or- 
gans of digestion. /éid. {. 314 Diseases affecting the 
collatitious viscera, 

Collative (kflétiv), a. (and $b.) [ad. L. colla- 
tiv-us brought together, collected, joint, f. co/lit- 
(see CoLtpaTE). Cf. I°. codlatif.] : , 

+1. Of the nature of, or formed by, joint contri- 
bution: cf. collective. Obs. 

1 Brount Glossogr., Collative, conferred together, 
made large, mutual. 1813 W. Tavior in Afonthly Rev. 
LXX. 500 The Romans had public funerals for their minis- 
terial, and collative funerals for their opposition, chieftains. 

2. ‘That has the quality or power of conferring. 
Const. of. 

1644 Be. Maxwe tt Prereg. Chr. Kings viii, 92 Collative 
of positive acts and effects. «1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. 
(1687) 66 These words do not seem institutive or colla- 
tive of Power, 1832 Austin Furisgr. 3879) If. lv. 934 In- 
vestitive facts he divides into collative an impositive, 1875 
Poste Gains 1. Introd. 3 Title..is any fact Collative or 
Privative of a Right. 4 

+3. Of a conferred or bestowed kind. Ods. 

1617 Cotuins Def Bp. Ely u. x. 417 The elements by 
Prayer acquire a degree of sanctification (I meane relative 
and collatiue, not essential! sanctification). » 

4, Eccl. Where the ordinary (being himself the 


patron) collates. ‘ 

1985 tr. Dufpin's Eccl, fest. 27th c. 1. i. &. 79 Collative 
Benefices. x Brackstone Conmu. 11. 22 An advowson 
collative is where the bishop and patron are one and the 
same person. 


COLLATOR. 


+ B. 56. A joint contribution, [L. coldativun.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Collative, a Sacrifice madeof many 

pens offerings together, a benevolence of the people to the 
ing. 

Collator (kfléto1), Also 5-7 -our, 7-8 -er. 
[a. L. collétor contrihutor, etc., agent-sb. f. collat- 
(see ContaTE). Cf. F. collateur.] 

+1. One who collects, a collector. Oés. rare. 

1430 Lvpa. Chron. Troy v. xxxiv, And in all haste through: 
out all the towne The collatours gathered vp the golde. 

2. One who collates copies of a text or document. 

x60r Be, Bartow Defence 87 Any collatour, indifferent, 
and learned in the Originals, comparing ours with theirs, 
etc. xgxx Appison Sfect. No, 10s P 9 An Editor, or Collator 
of a manuscript. 1768 Jounson Pref. to Shaks. Wks. 1X. 
292 The collator’s province is safe and easy, the conjecturer’s 

rilous and difficult. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Grk. Test. 18 

‘ew employments. .task the eyesight and skill of a collator 
so much as this. 

3. One who collates the sheets or contents of a 
book, for hinding, or for bibliographical purposes. 

1770 Concise fist, Printing 490 The collater provides 
himself with a bodkin..and pricks up the corner of the first 
sheet A. 1879 Detamotte Bookbinding in Cassell’s Techn. 
Educ. WW. ae Maps, diagrams, and illustrations.. have to 
be added afterwards, and this is done by the Collator. ‘ 

+ 4. ? One who takes part in a conference or dis- 
cussion; adisputant. Ods. rare. 

(Cf. St. Augustine ZA. 147 Collatorem enim et disputa- 
torem..se esse cupiebat.) 

1628 J, Doucuty Ch.-Schismes 25 The Collator .. begins 
fairely and as a moderate pelagian, hut, ere three pages are 
past., becomes flat Atheist. 1666 Spurstowe Sfir. Chym. 
Gee) 124 It is not devotion, saith Prosper, Heaty against 

is Collator, to acknowledge almost all from God. 

5. One who confers or bestows, 

cw Ss Fettiam Resolves nn. xv. 189 Like well plac'd 
benefits, they redound to the Collator’s honour. 1854 W. 
Waterworti Orig, Anglicanism 330 The collators of the 
instrument of grace. 

6. £ccl. One who collates to a benefice. 

1612 T. Taytor Cov, Titus i. 4 As Patrons, Prelates, 
beeing the collaters and instituters to benefices. 1679 Bur- 
net Hist. Ref. an. 1516 (R.) Only one benefice might be rc- 
served from a collator of ten. 18:8 Hattam Jffd. Ages 
(1872) II. 215 The pope might prevent the ordinary collator 
upon a vacancy. 1882-3 Scare Encycd. U1. 2108 All 
prelates, patrons, and ordinary collators of benefices. 

Collatress (kflz'trés). rare. (f. after prec, : 
see -Egs.] ‘A female who collates’ (Worcester). 

Collature, improper f. Corature. 

+Collaud (kf15-d), v. Ods. Also 6 colaude, 
6-7 collaude. fad. L. collaudi-re to praise 
altogether, extol highly, f. co/- intensive, altogether 
+ laudare to praise.] 1. To praise highly, cxtol. 

1512 Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom, V1. 91 To collaude in 
magnificence the said noble adventure. ‘1592 R. Jottnson 
Nine Worthies Eiijb, They beganne to colaude the en- 
devours of one another's actions. x609 Biste (Douay) 
Ecelus. li. 15, 1 wil praise thy name continually, and wil 
collaude it in confession. 1670 Couclave wherein Clement 
VIII was elected Pope 17 All the rest... did .. collaud him 
for so brave an action. F 

2. To praise along with others. 

1656 Buouxt Glossogr., Collaud, to praise with others, 

Collaudation (kpl3da-fan). Ods, or arch. [ad. 
L. collaudation-em, f. collandare : see prec.] 

1, Warm praise, high commendation. 

1623 Cockeram 11, Praise .. Enchomion, Collaudation. 
1629-77 Fertuam Resolves ui. Ixxv. 320 The Rhetorical 
Collaudations, with the Honourable Epithets given to their 
persons, 1832 Syp. Siti in Mew. & Lett. (1855) I. No. 
332, I could not help writing a letter of congratulation and 
collaudation to Morier, the author, 1874 Br, C. Worps- 
wortu Perversions to Rome 13 Pharisaic condemnation of 
others and. .self-complacent collaudations of ourselves, 

2. 7A praising along with others. 

1677 Gout. Venice 113 The Collaudation and Confirmation 
of the People was nothing but an outward approbation. 

Collayne, obs. f. CoLocne. 

Colld, ohs. f. Coup. 

+Colle. Ods. [app. a var. of CowL, cowle, 
coule: though the phonology is difficult.] A cask, 
wine-vessel, tub. 

¢ 1475 Pict. Vocad. in Wr.-Wiilcker .. 808/10 Hee cupa, a 
colle; Aec tina, idem est. i 

Colle, obs. f. Coan ; var. of Cone 34.2 Obs., trick. 

+ Collea‘gen, colle-gen. Obs. rare. [app. a 
mixture of colleague and collegian.] = COLLEAGUE. 

1899 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fortune u. xiii. 187 a, The 
presence and hast which his Collegenesse made to ere 
woulde not permit hym to make farther delay. /dfd. 11. Ixxi. 
248, The insolence of thy colleagen, /dsd. There is hap- 
pened vnto me a foolyshe and stubberne colleagen, 

Colleague (kg'lzg), sb. Forms: (6 colege, Sc. 
collig, collige, 7 college), 7-9 collegue, 8 co- 
liegue, 6- colleague. [a. F. colldgue, ad. L. col- 
‘éga, one chosen along with another, a partner in 
office, etc. : f. col- together + Zagére to choose, etc, 
In 17th ¢. still commonly accented on the second 
er Not etymologically related to next word.] 
_1. One who is associated with another (or others) 
in office, or special employment; strictly, said of 
those who stand in the same relattonship to their 
electors, or to the office which they jointly dis- 
charge. (Not applied to partners in trade or manu- 
facture.) 
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[x24 _R. Pace [at Lucca] in Strype Eced, Afem. 1. App. 
xi. 22 His collega Trenouls had not according to promise 
written to hym syns his departeur.]} a1833 Friti IVs. 61 
{R.) They would geue no more place. .then S. Paule gaue to 
Peter hys colleague. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 293 
Sanct Augustyne, wit his Collige Melletus. x Nortu 
Plutarch (1676) 53x His Collegue and fellow-Consul Ca- 
tulus, 1658 BramMHALt Consecr. Bps. vi. 137 Being de- 
manded .. how Parker and his Collegues were consecrated 
Bishops. a@166x Hotypay Fuvenal 166 Marius, though of 
mean birth, was yet a nohleman’s college. Gipson 
Decl. §& F. 1. 389 He had associated three colleagues in 
the exercise of the supreme power. 185: GLapsToNE Glean. 
IV. 4 The treaty.. upon .. which, as a Colleague of your 
Lordship, I had the honour to be employed. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1607 Torsrut, Four. Beasts (1673) 254 The intolerable 
rage of their stoned ‘horses towards their colleagues and 
guides. 16g2 J. Hat //esght of Elog, Introd. 25 Another 
vertue collegue to these is Amplification. 1667 Mitton 
P.L. x. 59 Mercie collegue with Justice. 1822 Procter (Bb. 
Cornwall; Juan i, This night Shall be my colleague in a 
desperate act. 

+2. One of two or more leagned together; a 
confederate, an ally. Obs. rare—'. [cf. next.] 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1, 1, 278 The Colleagues 
against Aldobrandino. 

Colleague (kflzg), v. Also 6 collige; Za. 
pple. 6 Sc. collegit, 7 col-leaged, colleged. fad. 
OF. colliguer, colleguer, to join in alliance, unite, 
ad. L. colligare to bind together: spelt in F. in 
conformity with /éewer, in Eng. with Leacve. (Not 
related etymologically to Co/league sb.)] 

+1. trans. To join in alliance, to ally, unite, as- 
sociate. (Chicfly in pa. pple.) Obs. 

¢ 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng, Hist. (Camd. Soc.) 1. 219 These 
howses thei usuallie call Colleges, heecause they are ther 
Colliged in felawship and ministerie. 1535 STEwaRT Cron. 
Scot. Il. 347 With sic ane prince..To be collegit baith into 
ane band. 1602 Sunaxs, f/am. tii. 21. 1611 SpeeD Afis?. 
Gt, Brit. 1x, viii. (1632) 55¢ The Earle of Flanders (now 
col-leaged with King John). 1749 G. West tr. Pindar rth 
Nemean Ode (R.), Pisander .. collcagued in high command 
With great Orestes, 

th. reff. = 2. Obs. 

I Nasue Lenten Stuffe (1871) 78 These hirds of a 
feather, that had so colleagued themselves together, to 
destroy them. @ 1619 Damiri. Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 4 The 
Brittaines .. colleague themselues against the Romanes. 
1651 Hower. Venice 180 Lewis..colleagud himself with 
divers other Princes. 

2. intr, (from ref.) To center into a Icague or 
alliance; to unite; to cooperate for a common 
cnd ; also in a bad sense, to conspire, cabal. 

¢1565 Linpesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 12 If he 
would fully leave the chancellor .. and colleague with the 
earl of Douglas. 1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banguct (ed. 2) 
23 Vse and custome .. do.. incorporate and colleague with 
vs. 1652 Howet, Masanicllo u. 33 Colleguing with that 
people. 1858 CartyLe Fredk. Ge. 1s. xi. 164 King Johann 
. colleagued diligently with the hostile Pope. 

Hence Collea-gued f//. a., Collea‘guing vd/. sb. 

1605 Answ, to Supposed Discov. Romish Doctr. Ep. Ded. 
5 Your elleg cd Princes, the King of Spain, and Arch-duke. 
1796 Mod. Gulliver's Trav. 176 My colleagued ministers. 
1817 G. Cuatmers Churchyard's Chips Pref. 24 Church. 
yard seeing some colleaguing among the papists, wrote to 

ecil. 

+Collea'guer. 085. rare—'. One who col- 
leagues, or is in leagne (zvth), a confederate. 

a317y Norti £.xao. un. viii. § 42 (1740) 615 He.. con- 
demns the .. Loyal Citizens for Colleaguers with the Court 
to usurp atic Rights of the City. 

Colleagueship (kpligfip). [f Coutzacve sé. 
+-SHIP,] The position or relation of a colleague; 
com panionshte in office, etc. 

a@1631 Donne ss. Diuinity (1651) 90 God .. hath not as- 
sumed Nature into a Colleagueship with himself. 1645 
Mitton Tetrach. Wks. 1738 1. 232 A Collegueship in the 
same family, or in the same journey. 1703 J. SAVAGE Le?#. 
Axtients clxii. 31 , I perform’d all the Offices that were due 
to our Coliegueship, 1845 Fonstanquein Life § Labours 
(1874) 478 A sweeter correspondence than that of colleague. 
ship. 1889 Lp. Rosrsery in Daily News 2 Oct.6 In our 
short colleagueship together—if I may so coin a word, 

Colleck(e : see CoLtock. 

Collect (kplekt), sd. Forms: 3-6 collecte, 
4-6 colect, 5- collect. Also (in sense 3) 5 col- 
lete, colet, 5-6 colett(e, 6 collette, collet. [In 
sense 3, a. F. collecte (=Pr. collecta, Sp. colecta, It. 
colletta), ad. L, collecta sh., a gathering together, 
(1) in Classical Lat. a collection of money or taxes, 
(2) in late L. (Jerome) an assemhly or meeting, 
(3) in med. L. in the liturgical sense (which was 
the first in English): f. collectus pa. pple. of col- 
ligére to gather together, CoLLEct. (fhe forma- 
tion is parallel to that of Romanic sbs. in -a/a, 
-ada, -e.) In OF. it had the semi-popular form 
colette (later colotte) whence ME. co/le¢e, as well as 
the learned collecte, adapted from the L. collecta, 
familiar in ecclesiastical use. Senses 1 and 2 were 
proh. directly from Latin, but they were merely 
extensions of the carlier use of col/ecte as represent- 
ing L. collecta in sense 3. Sense 4 is a later adapt- 
ation of the Latin.] 

+1. The action of collecting; a collection (of 
money). Ods. 

1388 WycLir 3 Cor, xvi. x Of the collectis, or gaderingis of 
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moneye [Ixdg. de collectis), that ben maad. x4g01 Pod. 
Poemts (1859) I. 88 So dide Poul and other disciples, and 
lyvede of colectis made generali bi chirchis. 1430 Lypc, 
hron, Troy w, xxxiv, That the collecte made be anone. 
1560-78 Bk. Discipl. Ch, Scot. (1621) 46 We have thought 
good for building and upholding of the places, a generall 
collect be made, 
b. Rendering of med.L. ¢ol/ecta in sensc of ‘ fee 
collected or jointly contributed ’. 

183: Sin W. Hamitton Dsscuss. (1853) 407 The regents 
were entitled to exact from their auditors a certain regulated 
fee ( fastus, collecta).. Salaries were sometimes given to 
certain Graduates, on consideration of their delivery of 
ordinary lectures without collect. 

+2. A meeting, assembly ; esf. for worship. Oés. 

1382 Wycur Neh, viii, 18 Thei maden solempnete seuene 
dages, and in the cizthe a colect [Vudg. collectam]}, after the 
custum. 1725 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Mist. 17th c. I.v. 99 He 
remarks that the word Codéec¢ signifies cominonly the As- 
sembly of the Faithful. 1728 Il. Hearsert tr. Fleury's 
Keel, fist. 1. 528 We asked him if he had assisted at the 
Collect, i.e. the assembly. 

3. Liturgical, A name given to ‘a comparatively 
short praycr, morc or less condensed in form, and 
aiming at a single point, or at two points closcly 
connected with each othcr’, one or more of which, 
according to the occasion and season, have been 
used in the public worship of the Western Church 
from an early date. Applied particularly to the 
praycr, which varies with the day, week, or octave, 
said before the Epistlc in the Mass or Eucharistic 
service, and in the Anglican service also in Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer, called for distinction 
the Collect of the day. 

As to the origin and history of the term, we are indebted 
mainly to the Rev, F. E. Warren, M.A,, for the following 
notes: the Gregorian Sacramentary (ed. Muratori, 22, 28, 
116) has in one place oratro ad collectam, and twice simply 
collecta (to which also the first is shortened in later copies’, 
as the title of a prayer said at one of the appointed stations 
wherc the people coléecfed in order to proceed together to 
the church whcre mass was said. Here the meaning was 
‘a prayer for (or at) the collection or gathering‘. But of 
even earlicr date is the use, in the Gallican liturgies, of co/- 
ectio, passing later into collecta, as a title of prayers, espe- 
cially those of the mass, in which the scnse was evidently 
the collecting or summing up in a prayer of the thought 
sketched ont in the Negatio or bidding, or suggested by the 
capitula for the day. It was from this source that the 
term, as a more or less general equivalent for ovazio, passed 
into the medisval French and English missals and brevi- 
aries (see Paris Brev, 1836, Rubrice Generales xii} Rituale 
Dunelmensis (Surtees Soc.) passin; Sarwan Breviary (ed, 
1882), Index, Sarum: Alissad (Burntisl. 1861) 33 Hereford 
Assad p. xxxv3 York Alissaé (Surtees) I. 169, etc.), and 
thence, again, into the Book of Common Prayer, where it is 
the title of such prayers as were taken directly from the 
Breviary or other Service-books of the Sarum use, and of 
new compositions of the saine type. Neither codlecta nor 
collectio occurs as a title, or in a rubric, in the Roman 
Missal or Breviary, or in any authorized Roman Service- 
books; but the term is popularly applied, at least in France 
and England, to ‘the prayer in the Mass, after the Gloria 
and before the Epistle” (see Catholic Dict, s.v.3 also 
Littré), 

It does not appear that there was any original connexion 
between the Roman and Gallican uses of co/lecta here men- 
tioned; but from an early period etymologizing writers 
tried to connect them, so as to derive the collect from both 
at once! see the A/icrologus (¢ 1100) ili, of Gallican author- 
ship, Joh. Bekethus Divin, Ofc. Explicatio (a 1200) xxxvii, 
Durandus Rationale Diz. OF. (a 1300) Vv. xv. §.133 see also 
Dict. of Christian Antig. s.v., and Canon Bright ‘On the 
Collects’ in the Prayer- Book Commentary (S. P. C. K.). 

axzzg Ancr. R. 20 fo be collecte of euerich tide, & to be 
Letanie. 14.. St. Gregory's Trental 220 in Pol. Rel. $ Le 
Pocms (1866) 91 Pe preste moste say in his masse. . Pe colette 
pat fyrst y oftolde. 1454 &. &. Hills (1882) 133, xij mark 
for to syng for me with a special Colett. 1526 Pilgr. Perf 
(W. de W. 1531) 259b, Whan he sayth the Collettes. @ 1530 
Myrr. our Ladye 134 Yt is also called a Collecte that is as 
moche to saye a gat ny e togyther, for before thys prayer 
ye..gather you in onhed to pray in the person of holy 
chirche. 1849 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Order read. Scrip. 
tures, The Collect, Epistle, and Gospell, appoynted for the 
Sundaie, 1656 Buount Glossegr., Coliect, .more particularly, 
it is the Priests prayer in the Mass, so called because it 
collects and gathers Parether the supplications of the multi- 
tude, speakin, them all with one voice; and because it is a 
collection and sum of the Epistle and Gospel for the day. 
1672 Comper Comp. Temple 1. § 20 (R.), I may add ..my 
own conjecture, that these prayers have been named collects 
from their being used so near the time of making the collec- 
tion before the Holy Communion. 710 C. WHEATLEY 
lilustr, Bk, Com. Prayer (17945 145 The second Collect, 
for Peace..word for word, translated out of the Sacrament- 
ary of St. Gregory. 1856 Mrs. Brownixc Aur. Leigh 1, 
392, I learnt the collects andthe catechism. 187. Bricht 
in Prayer-bk. Comm. 85 Some prayers which are essentially 
Collects, such as ‘O God, whose nature’. .are not so named 
in the rubrics. Fee : 

+4. concr. That which is collected; a collection, 


gathering. Ods. ae 

1651 JER. Tayvtor Holy Dying i. § 2. (1727) 15 That Col- 
lectof Tuscan Hieroglyphlcks. 1681 W. Rosertson Phraseod. 
Gen. (1693) 343 Collects or gatherings out of others works, 
eclecta, 1847 MEpwIN Life Shelley 1, 14 The paneeay s 
meal, a sort of pie, a co ie 


week. 

Collect (kflekt), s¢/.a. [ad. L. collect-us pa. 
pple. of collegére to gather together.] = COLLECTED 
as fa, pple. (obs.) or adj. (arch.) 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1.111 There is noo welle, .where 
waters be collecte. /éid. I. 345 A langage collecte of alle 
langages. 1677 Cary Chronol, tt, 1t.1t. tx. 24x The Collect 


lect from the plates during t 
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Namber of oll the other intermediate Anarchies, 1683 
Wuerer Journ. Greece wi. 227 This upon more collect 
Thoughts I do not believe, 1830 W. Puituies Aff, Sinat 
un. 94 Unshaken he alone, And self-collect. 

+b. Collect years. 

“Collected years, When a tahle contains quantities de- 
noting the amount of a planet’s motion duane periods 
of years, such as 20, 40, or 60 years; such a change is 
entered under the heading Ani Collects,’ (Skeatin Chaucer 
Astrolabe (1872) Gloss.) 

1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. 547 Hise tables tolletanes .. 
fful wel corrected, ne ther lakked nought neither his collect 
ne his expans yeeris. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Tray 1, In tables 
correct.. The yeres collecte and expanse also, 


Collect (kflekt), v [Partly a. OF, collecte-r 
(of date 1371 in sense ‘to collect taxes’; so med.L. 
collectare, Sp. colectar), f. collecte sb., L. collecta, 
Cotuect sd. But it is probable that the intro- 
duction of the verb as Eng. was partly dne to the 
earlier use of collect pa. pple. as a direct adapta- 
tion of L. collectus, pa. pple. of colligére to gather 
together (f. co/- + /egére to gather); and it is cer- 
tain that the use of the word rests upon its being 
viewed as the formal Eng. representative of L. co/- 
ligére, as in the numerous verbs formed on the 
Latin ppl. stems: cf. attract, correct, protect, etc.) 

lL. ‘rans. To gather together into one place or 


group ; to gather, get together. 

1573 Foxe Life Tindale (R.), To collect and set forth his 
whole workes togither. 1599 SHaxs. //en. V, iv. i 304 
Collect them all together At my Tent. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist, Reb. 1, (1843) 31/2 If the sermons. .were collected to- 
gether, and published, 1798 Ferriar ///ustr. Sterne iii 58 
He collects, .the opinions of a multitude of writers. 1873 
Ruskin Afunera P. (1880) Pref. 7, [was collecting materials 
for my work on Venetian architecture. 1879 Lusgock Sc. 
Lect. tii. 71 Our English ants do not collect provision for 
the winter. 1886 2. O. Guide 108 Letters posted in the 
Pillar Boxes on Sundays are collected..in time for the 
general Day Mails. & 

b. To gather (contribntions of money, or money 
due, as taxes, etc.) from a nnmber of people. Also 


absol. to gather money for a charitable purpose or 


Arith, (1690) 90 In Collecting of Customs, 1766 C. 
BETTER Royal Gauger (ed. 6) 457 Vhere shall be raised, 
levied and collected, the sum of 4s. for every Hogshead of 
oe or Perry. 1825 Netw Monthly Mag. X11). 313 Ex- 
hibiting samples, procuring orders, and collecting debts for 
some..house in the city. 1864 SaLa in Dasly Jef. 12 Aug., 
In this country (U.S. A.], to dun_a debtor for a bill is called 
‘collecting an account’. ¢1875Q. Printers’ Bible Aids 175 
Paul! bids the Corinthians collect for the saints at Jerusalem. 

c. esp. To gather or make a collection of (scien- 
tific specimens, rare books, curiosities, etc.) ; hence 
loosely or Auntorously with a single thing as ob- 
ject. Also aésol. 

1749 B. Witxes Eng. Butterfires G, Vou may collect great 
Variety of Caterpillars. 1811 Dispin S:b/iomania 542 To 
collect all the Editions of a work which have been published. 
3838 Parker A.xpl. Tour beyond Rocky Muts, (1846) 181 
Mr. Townsend. .in addition to collecting hirds. -had collected 
rare specimens of reptiles. 1863 KincsLev Water-bad, 308 
The giant pulled out a bottle and a cork..to collect him 
with. 1888 Bernaro Fr. World te Cloister i. 3, 1 have 
gone on ‘collecting’ by sheer force of habit. 

d. Watch-making. To fit together the parts of 


(a watch) into their proper places: 

3885 Pall Mall G. 21 May 6/1 Collecting the watch—that 
is, putting the wheels, etc., into their places. 

2. intr, (for refl.) To gather together, assemble, 
accumulate. 

1794 Hull Adz. 2 Aug. 3/1 The people of the town col- 
lecting, the artillery are said to have fired, and dispersed 
them. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 302 The militia col- 
lected from all quarters. 1816 J. Smitu Panorama Se. & 
ArtI.2 [It] collects at the bottom of the furnace. 1848 
Macautay “ist. Eng. 1, 576 A force was collecting at 
Haldpers 1860 TynpaL. Géac, 1, xxiii. 165 A house in 
which five nr six and twenty people had collected for safety. 

3. (rans, To regain or reassert control over, recall 
to order (one’s facnltics, thoughts, etc.); to snm- 
mon up, gather and bring into action (courage, 
etc.). Zo collect oneself: to recover oneself from 
surprise or a disconcerted or distracted state ; to 
gather together one’s scattered thonghts, feelings, 
or mee ped to compose oneself. 

z60z2 Marston Ant, & Afet. ut. Wks. 1856 I. 28 What 
meanes these scattred looks? why tremhle you?.. Collect 
your spirits, Madam. 1611 Snaks. Wint, 7. au, iii. 38 
Affrighted much, I did in time collect my selfe. re 
Mitton P. ZL. 1v. 986 Satan. .Collecting all his might dilat. 
stood. 1761- ume Ast. Eng. (1806) HI. xlviii. 728 
Raleigh, finding his fate inevitable, collected al! his courage. 
1793 W. Roserts Looker-on (1794) II. 413 As it is my 
custom to be long in collecting myself, before I can deliver 
my thoughts with ease. 1860 Pusey Ain. Proph. 455 We 
use ‘collect one’s self’, for hringing one’s self, all one’s 
thoughts, together, and so, having full possession of one’s 
self. 1864 D, G. Mircnett, Sev. Stories 232 The Count.. 
collected his thoughts. 

tb. intr. (for reff.) Obs. rare. 

163: Suirtey Traitor in, iii, Collect, I fear you are not 
well, 180: Soutnsy Thalaba 1, iv, At length collecting, 
Teinah turn’d her eyes To heaven, 

+e. To recall to remembrance, recollect. rare. 

1610 B. Jonson A/ch, 1. i, Doe but collect, sir, where I met 

you first. 4 oo ae 
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4. Horsemanship. To bring (a horse) into such a 
position that he has complete command of his 
ta and is completely in hand; as opposed to 

etting him sprawl or spread himself out. 

1833 Regul. fnstr. Cavalry 1. 57 When a horse defends 
himself against being collected by leaning on the hand, 
3859 Art of Taming Horses viii. 127 By a judicious use of 
the curb rein, you collect a tired horse.. You draw his hind- 
legs under him, throw him upon his haunches, and render 
him less liable to fall even on his weary or weak fore-legs. 
bn Hlust. Sport. & Dram. News 19 Nov. 263/1 He. .never 

fone getting his horse well balanced and collected. 
. refi, 
1859 Art of Taming Horses viii. 127 A horse should never 
turned without being made to collect himself. 1879 
Wuyrte-Metvitte Riding Recoll. vy. 77 For a bank he is 
pretty sure to collect himself without troubling his rider. 

5. To form a conclusion, draw an inference; to 
conclude, deduce, infer. Now rare, the current 
word being gather. a. with 047. phrase, subord. 
clause, or inf. 

581 Lamnarve Hiren, tv, xxi (1588) 622 Herenf also M. 
Marrow collecteth, that .. only ight of them shall receiue 
the wages, 1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 277 
Clemens Alexandrinus collecteth the time from Adam unto 
the death of Commodus to be $858 years. 1652 Futter Abe! 
Rediv. Ep. Rdr. Aiija, That so the other .. may collect 
where and how to amend anything that is amisse. 1655 
— Ch. fist. \. iv. § 16 Meursius collecteth him a 
French-man. a1661 — Worthies (1840) 1. 240, I collect 
him to have died about the year 1635. 1671 Mitton P. A. 
iv. 524 By all best conjectures, I eae Thou art to be my 
fatal enemy. 1752 J. Gu Trinity vii. 141 That he .. was 
the Son Ae may very well be collected from these words. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V1. 445 What the Judges col- 
lected to be the intention of the testator. 1856 WHEWELL 
in Todhunter Acct. Whewell’s Writings 11. 408, 1 collect 
that you are returned, from your communication to the 
A thenzum, 

b. with simpée obj. Chiefly oflogical inference. 

1593 SHaks. 2 Hen. I’, ut.i. 35 The reverent care I beare 
vnto my Lord, Made me collect these dangers in the Duke. 
1656 R. Rosinson Cértst afl 559 The Jews collected Christ's 
love to Lazarus by his tears. 1736 Butter dxa/. Introd. 
Wks. 1874 I. 9 Many of the laws of Nature.. may be col. 
lected from experiments. a 1853 Ropertson Serm Ser. ui, 
xviii. 242 ‘The first inference we collect from this subject. 

+c. mfr. To snm up, infer. Obs. rare. 

1594 Carew tr. /fuarte’s Exant. Wits 29 Galen prooues 
. that, etc...thereon he collects, saying, etc. 


Collect, obs. form of Cotic. 
Collectable (kfle-ktib’l}, a. Also -ible. ([f 
CoLLecr v, + -ABLE.] 


1, That may be collected. 

1660 Eng. Monarchy the Freest State 6 Many other par- 
ticulars, collectahle out of .. Magna charta. 1662 Petty 
Taxes 45 Collectible by a very few hands. 1803 SouTHEY 
Lett, (1856) 1. 243, I am weaving into it all the collectable 
circumstances of the time and manners of the people. 1888 
P. Fitzceratp in Gent, Mag. Apr., Old play bills, like 
everything that is ‘collectable’... have now become objects 
of value and desire to the amateur. 1888 Bryce A nter. 
Comurw, 1.1. xxiii, 333 A penalty collectible nn summary 
Conviction. 4 c 

+2. That may be inferred, deducible. Ods. 

1646 Sin T. Browne /seud, Ep. u. i. 51 The difference of 
their concretion is..collectible from their dissolution, 1658 
— Hydriot. 2 Collectible from Scripture-Iixpression. 

|| Collectanea (kplektetnzi), 5d. p/. (Lat. 
neuter pl. of colleclaneus adj, (see next), as in the 
Dicta collectanea of Cacsar, and as sb. in the Col- 
lectanea or collceted works of Solinus.] Passages, 
remarks, etc., collected from various sources ; (as 
collect, sing.) a collection of ay oe a miscellany. 

179: BosweLL Yoknson (1831) 1.373, I shall now present 
my readers with some Collectanea. 1809 Soutuey Left. 
(be II. 162 So that this collectanea may be formed into a 
bio’ ie a and critical account. a tr. Lessing's 
Fables, The laborious German compiles t 
which the witty Frenchman uses. 

Collecta‘neous, a. rare~°. [f. L. collectane- 
ns gathered together, collected +-ovs.] Of the 
nature of a gathering or collection. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Collectancous, gathered or mingled 
with man Sings, that gathers or noteth out of divers 
works. (So in Kersey, Baitry, Jounson, and mod. Dicts.] 

|| Collecta‘neum. [med.L.] = CoLLEcraRtua. 

1853 Rock CA. of Fathers II. u. 18 The collectaneum or 
book of the collects Ball 

| Collectarium (kglektéeridm). [med.L. f. 
collecta a CouLecr (sense 3): see -ARIUM.] A 
book containing the collects nsed in the liturgy. 

1844 Lincarp AngloSax. Ch. (1858) I. App. 329 A very 
ancient collectarium, containing the capitula, or short ex- 
tracts from Scripture, and the several collects whith were 
used in the daily service through the course of the year. 
1849 Rock Ch, of Fathers 1. 439. 


Collected (kflektéd), pA/. a. [f. Connect v.] 

1. (it. Gathered together, assembled, accumulated. 

1670 Mitton /Yist. Eng. 1. (1852) 6 Eneas a Trojan Prince 
.. with his Son Ascanius, nnd a collected number that 
me pe 1738 Berketey Querist § 193 The collected 
wisdom of ages. 1878 Mortey Diderot loose More than 
four of the. .volumes of his collected works, 

+ b. Gathered by way of inference ; inferred. 

1627-77 Farnam Resolves t. xvii. 29 “Tis easier to bear 
caietea unkindness, than that which we meet in affronts. 

2. fig. Having one’s thoughts, feelings, or mental 
facnlties at command or in order: composed, self- 


possessed. . The opposlte of distracted. 


e collectanea 


COLLECTION. 


1610 SHAKS. 7enrf. 1. ii. 13 Be collected, No more amaze- 
ment. 1704 Swirr Batt, dis. (271) 239 Like an Orator 
collected in himself, and just prepar’d to hurst out. 1865 
M. Arnotp &ss. Crit. i. (1875) 7 The most collected spec- 
tator, 1885 Sir J. Hannen in Law Ref. 10 P. Div. go A 
calm and collected and rational mind. 

3. Having the physical faculties under control. 

1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. 111. 363 When he stands col- 
lected in his Might, He roars, and promises a more succtess- 
ful Fight. 2879 Wryte-Mevitte Riding Recoll. v. (ed. 7) 
85 That well-broken hunter. .!Janding in the same collected 
form. bid. v. 89, I could not have believed it possible to 
make a horse go so fast in so collected a form. 

Collectedly (kflektédli), adv. [see -Ly?.] 

1. 4¢. Ina collected form or state; collectively. 

a 1687 H. More (R.), The whole evolution of times and 
ages .. is collectedly and peeweatine ily represented to God 
at nnce. 1742 Richarpson Pamela III, 102 Sending me 
what you think I shal! like to see, out of those papers 
e chuse not 10 show me collectedly. 1830 Blackw, Mag. 

XVIL 465 With all good will to our brethren of the 
Roman Catholic profession, as individuals, we must look 
with a oer eye upon them collectedly. 

2. fig. In a composed or self-possessed manner. 
Also said of the action of a horse. 

3801 Soutuey Thalasa vin. iv, His lip quiver’d .. How- 
beit, collectedly..He answer'd, ‘God is good! His will be 
done!’ 1853 Mrs. Cartyte Lett. 11.222 She. .spoke quite 
collectedly. 1879 Wuyte-Mewvitie Aiding Recoll. ii.(ed. 7) 
23 The feat ought then to be accomplished calmly and col. 
lectedly at a trot. 

Collectedness (k/le'ktédnés). (See -nzss.] 

1. /i4, State of being gathered together; com- 
pactness. rave. 

1647 H. More Song of Sou mt. it. xvii, Sith the soul is of 
such subtlety, And close collectednesse, indispersion. 1 73 
Earwe Philol. Eng. Tongue $252 The muscular collecsed- 
ness of such a sentence as Beati mundo corde. 

2 fig. State of having the faculties under control 
and in order; composnre, self-possession, calm- 
ness. 

1789 T. JEFrerson |Wr7t. (1859) II. 580 The coolness and 
collectedness of some of their leaders, 1865 MI. ArNoLp 
Ess. Crit. iii. 93 Devout collectedness of soul. 187: Hotme 
Lee Jfiss Barrington 1 vii. 97 How little leisure there is 
for collectedness and thought. 

Collecting (kflektin', 74/. 5b. [f- Connect v. 
+-1NG1.] The action of the verb CoLLect. Some- 
times concr. in f/., the results or proceeds of the 
action: cf. gatherings, gleanings. 

1706 Hearne Collect, 8 Mar. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 20x Mr. 
Dodsworth. .spent his whole Life aime in Collecting. 188: 
Nature 293 Baskets .. to carry their collectings home. 

attrib, 1863 Kincstey Water-bad, viii. (1886) 343 Pockets 
full of collecting boxes, bottles, etc. 


Collecting, #/. a. That collects. 

1812 Examiner 23 Nov. 751/2 His Collecting Clerk had 
embezzled 184 1886 Pall Mall G. 23 Nov. 8/2 The pro- 
posal is to lay a collecting sewer along the river bank. 

Collection (kflekfon). Also 4 -ectioun, 6 
-eecion, -eeeyon, 7 coleotion, [a. OF. collection 
(14th c. in Littré), ad. L. collecttén-em gathering 
together or up, n. of action f. col/igére to COLLECT. J 

J. The action of collecting or gathering together ; 
é.g. in Post Office use, the gathering of letters 
from receiving-honses, and pillar-boxes, into the 
Chief Office for dispatch or delivery. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) IV. 345 Pe feste..nf be col- 
lectionn, of be Eaderyuge of be bones. 1586 Tuynne in 
Hotinshed UL 1499/1 Thus hauing set end to the discourse 
of the archbishops of Canturburic..order leadeth vs to a 
collection of the lord Cobhams, ar Lavp Serta. (2847) 
171 Itis wu aggregatum, one hy collection and conjunc- 
tion of many. 165: Hoses Leviath. tu. xxxiil, 202 The 
collection or compiling them into this one Book. 1854 
Moseey Astron. \xv, (ed. 4) 214 A telescnpe. .of enormous 

wer in the collection of light. gt O. Notice (Oxford), 
ew Collections and Deliveries in the City. 

2. spec. The action of collecting money for a re- 
ligious or charitable purpose, or to defray ex- 
penses, esp. at a religious service or public meet- 
ing; also concer. the money so collected. + /# 
collection: in receipt of parish relief (0ds.); so +o 


take collection. 

1535 CnvEROALE 2 Chron. xxiv. 9 That they shulde bringe 
in to the Lorde the colleccion which Mnses .. appointed. 
1583 Stusnes Anat, Abus. 11. 92 The deacons (whose nffice 
was to make collections for the poore). 1666 EveLyn 
Diary 10 Oct., After which was a collection for the 
distress’d loosers tn the late fire. 1670 Eacnarp Cont, 
Ch 42 It will be as much to his reward tn the next world 
«to ove saved one that takes collection, as him that is 
able to relieve half the town, 1702 Gainsborough Parish 
Reg. 21 Jan., Buried—Elizabeth diks widdow, in collection. | 
1740 WesLev 14s, (1872) I. 260, 1 made a collection in our 
congregation for the relief of the poor, 1872 W. E. Scupa- 
more Notitia Exchar, 325 The Rubric of 1549..and that of 
1552.. both imply that. .the collection was for the use of the 
poor only. 4 ; 

b. The gathcring in of money dne, as taxes or 
private debts. 

659 Pecks Parnassi Puerp, 161 Augustus wil'd the Puh- 
licans to stay, From grudg’d Collections, on the Saturday. 
1742 N. James Poems 123 Where nine-pence a day Does 
ihe drudg'ry repay And one half must be spent in collection, 
1863 II. Cox /usézt. ut. ii. 603 The old precedents. .did not 
authorize its collection in inland places. A ee 

3. concr. A nnmber of objects collected ‘or’ 
gathered together, viewed as a whole; a group: of 
things collected and arranged : al 


COLLECTION, 


a. ina general sense ; ¢. ¢. of extracts, historical 
or literary materials. 

1460 CarGrave Chron. 1 To gader eld exposiciones upon 
Scripture into o collection. 1870 BiuincsLey Euclid 1. 
Def. 3. 2 Number is nothyng els but a collection of vnities. 
1586 Tuynxe iéfd, II. 454/1, I will here set downe a col- 
lection of all the archbishops of that see. 1646 Suck/ing’s 
Fragimenta Aurea (title-p.\, A Collection of all his incom- 
eee Pieces. 1678 Eveiyn fem. (1857) I. 132 His lady’s 
papers,-most of which consisted of Prayers, Meditations .. 
and Collections on several religious subjects. 1705 ADDISON 
ftaly Pref., To make such Collections out of ’em [the 
Classics} as I might afterwards have Occasion for. 1769-72 
Junius Lett. Ded. 5 A collection of letters, 1853 Trexcn 
Proverbs 3 Aristotle made a collection of proverbs. 18972 
E. Peacock Maéel Heron 1, vi. 94 A collection of bits of 
string. 1878 J. E. B, Mavor Comme, on Fuvenal u. Pref.o, 
I have on all the satires collections on the same scale as the 
fullest here printed. ‘ 

Jig. a1721 Prior Henry § Emma 643 No perjured 
knight desires to quit thy arms, Fairest collection of thy 
sex’s charms, i : 

b. of scientific specimens, objects of interest, 
works of art, ctc. 

1651 Eve.yn Drary (1827) II. 32 He had a very curious 
collection of scarabees. 1681 Ray Corr. (1848) 130, I had 
not leisure .. to view your rare collection of plants. 1705 
Apmnson /taly Pref, Vast Collections of all Kinds of Anti- 
quities. 1722 Journ. thro’ Eng. I. 260, 1 must own that I 
have seen much finer Collections abroad than this here. 
1870 Macnusson Zi//a Introd. 24 The Banksian collection 
of Icelandic MSS. 1886 Morey Pop. Culture Crit. Mise. 
III. 3 Why ..should not a portion of the Castellani collec- 
tion pass six months of the year in Birmingham? A/od. 
A large collection of postage stamps. E 

-e. A quantity of anything, as water, which has 
collected into one mass; an accumulation. 

1697 Be. Patrick Comm. Exodus vii. 19 There were here 
and there, other Collections of Water. 1746-7 Hervey 
MMedit. (1818) 209 The same collection of floating vapours. 
1794 Sututvan View Nat. II. xliv. 258 The Israelites 
(thought) .. that the rain came from a collection of waters 
above the firmament. 

+4. A summing up, an abstract, summary. Ods. 

1579 Furke LHeskinxs’ Part. 35 As by a briefe collection of 
the whole Chapter .. shall appeare. 1621 Ersinc Debates 
Ho, Lords (Cainden Soc.) 14 Mr. Attourney reade the col- 
leccion of the examination. 1646 F. Hawkins Vouths Be- 
fees reed) 24 To make a little Epilogue, and brief co!- 
lection of what thou deliverest. 1703 Moxon Aech. Ererc. 
167 This is a brief Collection, and indeed the whole Sum of 
‘Turning. A k ; ; : 

+5. The action of inferring or deducing ; an in- 
ference, deduction, conclusion. Ods. [L. collectio.] 

1sz9 More Seresyes 1. Wks. 1553/1 By a collection & 
discourse of reason. 1607 TorsELL Serpents (1653) 653 
From hence Hierom Cardan would make this collection, 
that of every corrupted living Creature another doth pro- 
ceed. a Divorce viii, (4851) 42 Wrong collec- 
tions have been hitherto made out of those words by modern 
Divines. 1705 Sranuore Paraphr, III. 538 One was the 
Object of Sense. .the Other. .the Collection of Reason, 


6. The action of collecting or bringing under 
control (one’s thoughts, etc.) ; the action of collect- 
ing oneself, or state of being collected ; composure. 


(See CoLLect v. 3, COLLECTED 2.) 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster vy. i, Most severe In fashion and 
collection of himself. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 153 P14 
Without any change of posture, or collection of countenance. 
1862 Trencnt Mirac, xv. 260 In danger of losing the true 
collection and rest of the spirit. 1868 Kincstey Hermitts 
127 Without habitual collection and re-collection of our own 
selves from time to time. . i 

7. A district under the jurisdiction of a collector 
of customs, taxes, etc. ; a collectorate. : 

1786 Burke WV, Hastings Wks. XI. 483 In the administra- 
tion of the collections of Benares, 1880 Act 43 § 44 Vict. 
¢. 24 §95 The collector of the collection in which the recti- 
fier's premises are situate, 

8. p/. An examination at the end of each term 
in the colleges of the University of Oxford; 
thence adopted at Durham, and elsewhere. 

+799 C. K. Suaree in Corr, (1888) 1. 89 We are all in a 
sad fuss here {Oxford] about Collections, which come on 
next week, 1807 Sin W. Hasitton Leé. in Veitch Lif, I 
have been so busy with collections, which are public ex- 
aminations at the end of each term on all the books we have 
read during the continuance of the term. 188: Durhaw 
Univ, Frut. 2 July 117 The schools are impending—Collec- 
tions hover near. 1886 Lyre Hist. Univ. Oxford 218 The 
examinations called ‘collections’, which are nowadays held 
in the colleges of Oxford at the end of each academical 
term, are said to derive their name from the ‘¢oflecta,’ or 
ingathering of fees, which was anciently made at the cor. 
responding times. | 

{i As a rendering of L. collecta (cf. COLLECT sé. 2). 

1609 Biste (Douay) Deut. xvi. 8 In the seventh day, be- 
cause it is the collection (2611 a solemne assembly] of our 
Lord thy God. 

t Collection, v. Ods. nonce-wd. [ef. F. coliecs 
tionner to make a collection, to collect specimens. ] 
trans. To collect, make into a collection. 

1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. 1. 346 If. such Tryals, were 
by proper hands collection’d, collation’d, and edition’d. 

; Collerctionize, v. xonce-wd. trans. To form 
into or arrange in a collection. 

18g9 SatA Tw. round Clock (1861) 27 You shall find all 
the ‘sommités’ of the press neatly collectionised, in the 
show-room portfolio. 

Collectitious (kglekti-fos), a. rave—9. [f. L. 
collectict-us, f. collect-us: see CoLuect ppl. a.) Of 
a collected or gathered sort. 

Vou. IL 
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168: Brounr Glossogr., Collectitious, gathered of all or 
many sorts. 1696 in Piutiirs. 1755 in Jonson; and 
in mod. Dicts, 

Collective (kfle-ktiv), a. (sé.) [ad. F. collectif, 
-tve, or L. ¢ollectiv-us, f. collect-us + see COLLECT 
24h. @, and -IVE.J A. adj, 

. Formed by collection of individual persons or 
things; constituting a collection; gathered into 
one; taken as a whole; aggrcgate, collected. 
(Opposed to zndividual, and to dfstributive: so 


also in sense 2.) 

@ 1600 Hooker Fee?, Pot, vit. iv. §7 Ina collective body 
that hath not derived. .the principality of power into some 
one or few, 1642-3 Fart Neweastin Decéar. in Rushw. 
(1721) V. 135 No Multitude of Men in the World, collective 
or representative. 1781 Tucker Cut Bono? iv. Wks. III. 
97 Mankind, taken in their aggregate or collective Capa- 
cuy. 3819 W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. XLVUL 31 A 
collective edition of his works. 1868 Minman St. Pan's 
vii. 150 The collective revenues of all these chantries. 

b. #o/. Applied to a fruit formed by the aggre- 
gation of scveral flowers, as the mulberry and 
pinc-apple. (Opposed to simple.) 

1880 Gray Struct, Bot, vii, § 2. 291 Multiple or Collective 
fruits, formed by the union or compact aggregation of the 
pistils of aactalt flowers. 1883 Wors.ev-Brnisonin Lvany. 
Mag. Oct, 460 Fruits may be ‘Simple’, i.e. the produce of 
one flower, or ‘ Collective’, the produce of many flowers. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or derived from, a neunber 
of individuals taken or acting together; common. 

1650 Exerc, conc. Vsurped Powers 3 Their consent..may 
be collective, or representative. 1658 Browne Psend. Ef. 
uu. xxv. 213 The collective judgement of the world. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 222 The prelates.. have no personal 
but two collective votes. 1806-31 A. Knox Aenz (1844) 1. 
8: Where a collective and combined effect is to be produced. 
1843 CariyLe Pa. § Pr. (1858) 94 We have already a Col- 
lective Wisdom. 1875 Hamerton /nfell, Life 1x. vi. 324 
Our share and place in the collective life of hunanity. 

b. Collective note: in diplomacy, an official 
communication signed by the represcntatives of 
several governments. 

1863 KinGLaKke Criuea I. 358 The Conference of the four 
Powers represented at Vienna had just agreed to the terms 
of a collective Note. i A is 

3. a. Collective noun: a substantive which (in 
the singular) denotes a collection or number of 
individuals, 

1520 Wiutinton Vilg. (1527) 6 The nominatyue case of 
the nowne collectiue, 1631 GouGe God's Arrows m. § 55. 
286 The enemies subdued are comprised under this collec- 
tive word Amalek. 1846 Matt Logic 1. ib § 3 A collective 
name cannot be predicated of each separately, but only of 
alltaken together. 1876 Jnvons Logic Print. 17 Library is 
the collective name for many books put together. 

b. So collective tdea, notion, etc. 

1690 Locke ffum. Und. u. xxiv, The great collective idea 
of all bodies whatsoever, signified by the name «eortd, 
1725 Warts Logic. iii. § 2 When many ideas of the same 
kind are joined together, and united in one name, or under 
one view, it is called a collective idea, so an army, or a 
parliament, is a collection of men..A compound idea unites 
things of a different kind; but a collective idea things of 
the same kind. 1727 R. Greexe Princ. Philos. 669 Col- 
lective Ideas of Substances, as a Troop, Army. 1870 
Bowen Logic i. 11 A Concept is a collective representation 
of a whole class of things. 

te. Arith, Of a numeral: Formed of a collec- 
tion of units; =CARDINAL a. 3. Ods. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iv. 109 This or that 
number, whether Collective, as three, six, nine 5 or Ordinal, 
as the second, third, or fourth, . 4 

+4. That deduces or infers; inferential. Ods. 


vare. Cf. COLLECT v. 5. 

1648 Mitton Tetrach. (1851) 164 This they affirm only 
from collective reason. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef, 1. vi. 
21 Controulable. .by criticall and collective reason. 

tb. Grammar, Expressing an inference. (Cf. 
B 2.) Obs. 

1950 Harrts Hermes Wks. (1841) 188 The positives above 

mentioned are either causal .. or collective, such as ¢here- 
Sore, wherefore, then, ete. 

+5. Having the attribnte of collecting ; adapted 
to collect. Obs. rare. 

{1915 Kersey, Coffective, apt to gather, comprehensive. ] 
1742 Younc Vé. Th, iv. 407 A central point, collective of 
his sons. 

B. ellipt. as sb. 

1. Grammar. A collective noun: see A 3 a. 

1641 Mitton Animadv, (1851) 224 Wee shall also put a 
manifest violence..upon a knowne word..in binding a Col- 
eet toasingular person, 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. 
Vi 2 

+2. Grammar, A particle introducing an inferen- 
tial clause. (Cf. A 4b.) Ods. rare. 

1750 Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 188 Collectives subjoin 
effects to causes. 

3. a. A collective body or whole. +b. A col- 


lection of extracts, precepts, etc., compiled and 
arranged (04s.). ¢. collog. Short for collective wis- 


dom, a phrase applied to Parliament. 

165s Futrer Ch. Hest. 1x. iii. § 2 A Jewell (sometimes 
taken for a single precious stone) is properly a collective of 
many. 1830 Cospetr Rur. Rides (1885) II. 337 Con- 
gratulate..your brethren of the Collective..on..the happ 
effects of their measures, a 1834 Cotenince Lit. Rem. 1V. 
438 Life is here the sum or collective of all moral and spiri- 
tual acts. 1843 Cartyte Past & Pr, (1858) 95 Wisdom 
enough. .to make an adequate Collective. 1844 For. QO. Rev. 
XXXIIL 128 If there exists a multitude, a collective of men. 


COLLECTOR. 


Collectively (kflektivli, adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY¥*.] Ina collective manner or capacity; in a 
body, in the aggregate, as a whole. 

1597 Hooxer diced, /’ol. v. xlviii. (T.), Although we cannot 
be free from all sin collectively... yet distributively all great 
actual offences..may..be..avoided. 1649 Setpen Laws 
Eng. \. xvii. (1739) 34 Their power .. was exercised either 
collectively, or apart and severally. 1715 M. Davies 4 th. 
Brit. 1. 11 The Holy Scriptures, collectively, have been 
often bound in all those little forms. 1881 Jowett Thucyd. 
I, 122 ‘The sacrifice which they collectively made was in- 
dividually repaid to them. | fe 

b. Gram. In a colicctive sense; as a collective 


noun. 

1641 Mitton Animady, (1851) 228 Then must the name 
be collectively, and communicatively taken. 1824 L. 
Mecrray Exug. Gram, (ed. 5) 1. 254 The article a or ax 


‘agrees with nouns in the singular number only, individually, 


or collectively. 

Colle ctiveness, ave. [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
Collective quality or condition. 

1664 11. More J/yst. /niz. 322 The collectiveness and 
unitiveness of which types. 1847 Avs. Satu Chr. Vad: 
pole i, (1879) 13 Every step .. is forgotten in the collective. 
ness of retrospection. 

Collectivism (kfle ktiviz'in). 
sso cf F. collectivisme.] 

1. The socialistic theory of the collective owncr- 
ship or control of all the means of production, 
and especially of the land, by the whole commu- 
nity or State, z2e. the people collectively, for the 
Lenefit of the people as a whole. 

1880 Sat. Rez. 8 May 587 By Colleciivism is meant that 
everything is to be done and managed by a society. Rail: 
ways, mines, forests, and even the soil, are to be worked 
by associations. 1887 ‘I. Kirnep Socfadism: in Encyel, Brit. 

XII. 206/2 The essence of the theory consists in this— 


[f. as prec. + 


associated production with a collective capital with the 


view to an equitable distribution. In the words of Schiiffle, 
‘the Alpha and Omega of socialism is the transformation 
of private competing capitals into a united collective 
capital’, /bid, 207/2 Collecticism is a word which has 
recently come into vogue to express the economic basis of 
socialism as above explained. 1887 Pad? Mall Budget 27 
Jan. 29/2 ‘The treatment of the social question on the prin- 
aus of collectivism, as opposed to that of individuality, 
« (Sce quot.) 

1884 Ih'est Chester (Pa.) Locat News X11. No. 53.1 A 
new word, ‘collectivism,’ has hecome current among 
British medical men. [tis used to express all that is em- 
bodied in the phrase ‘collective investigation of disease ’. 

Collectivist (kylektivist). [f as prec. + 
1st: cf KF. collectiviste.] 

1. One who adhercs to the theory of collec- 
tivism, 

1882 Standard 31 Aug. 3/2 The Revolutionary Collec- 
tivists have just met with a misadventure, 1883 F. Har. 
Rison in Pad? Mall G. 28 Sept. 2/1 The logical communists, 
or collectivists as they are called, bitterly complain of 
nationalization of the land as a device of the bourgeois to 
save the nationalization of capital. 

2. attrib, or adj. 

1882 Contemp. Rew. Sept. 459 Communists of the ‘ Col- 
lectivist type. 1887 Pad? Mad? G. 14 Oct. 1/2 Collectivist 
principles and methods. 

Collectivity (kelcktiviti). [f. L. codlectiv-us 
CoLLectivE + -1TY : cf. zafivity, and see -1TY.] 

1. Collective state or quality ; collectiveness. 

1862 F. Hatt Hindu Philos. Syst. 160 Mdyd, illusion, 
avidyd, nescience, and afvdna, ignorance,—when these 
two denote collectivity,—are synonyms. 1872 Mortey 
Voltaire (1886) 179 Every unsocial act or sentiment tends 
to overthrow that collectivity of effort to which we owe all. 

b. concr. The whole taken collectively ; the 
aggregate, sum, mass, 

1882 Pop. Sc. Monthly XX. 436 The collectivity of living 
existence becomes a self-improving machine. _ 

2. Collective ownership, collectivism in practice. 

1872 Contemp, Rev. XX. 573, 1 vote for the collectivity 
of the soil..and of all the social wealth, 

3. The collective body of people forming a com- 
munity or state. 

1881 Standard 21 Mar., The State is the real collectivity 
—the State is everybody, it is the country. 1884 Rar 
Contemp, Socialism 140 An omnipotent and centralised 
political authority—call it the State, call it the collectivity, 
call it what you like—which should have the final disposal 
of everything. 

Collector (kflekta1). Forms: 4 colector, 5 
-our, §-7 collectour, 7 Sc. -ore, 6- -or. [ME. 
a. AF. co(Dtectour=¥, collectcur, ad. late or med. 
L. collector, -6rem, agent-sb. f. colligére, collect-um 
to Cottect. (In classical L. collector was used 
only in the sense ‘fellow-reader ’.)] 

1. One who collects or gathers together; sfec. 
one who gathers separate literary compositions, 
etc., into one book, a compiler (now rave or ods.), 
one who collects scientific specimens, works of 
art, curiosities, etc. 

1582 Bentiey Aon. Matrones Pref., To plaie the part of 
a faithfull collector by following my copies trulie. a 1679 
J. Attia in Spurgeon Treas. Dav, Ps. Ixxxix. 52 Added by 
the Collector of the Psalms as a concluding doxology. 1759 
Hurp Chivalry §& Rom. iv. (R.), Thanks to the curiosity 
of certain painful collectors, this knowledge may be obtained 
at a_cheaper rate. 74 Gotpsm. Nat. Hest. (1776) VIII. 
32 Every collector of butterflies can shew undescribed 
species. 1823 D'Isragii Cur. Lt. (1858) III. 46 Erasmus 
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is usually considered as the first modern collector [of pro- 
verbs]. 1856 Kane Arct. ExAi. I. xxx. 408 The specimens 
fof walrus] in the museums of collectors. " 

b. An official who collects the tickets at a rail- 
way station. 

1887 Times 19 Sept. 10/: She saw the excursion [train] 
drawn up to let the collectors take the tickets, 

e. Of things: An apparatus, vessel, etc., nsed 
for collecting something (variously applied in 
techn. nse); tn Electr. and Sot. (see quots.) 

1819 Pantologia, Collector, in electricity, is a small 
appendage to the prime conductor of the electrical machine, 
and generally consisting of pointed wires .. Its office is to 
receive the electricity .. from the excited electric. 1844 
Faravav Res. Electr. 1. § 8&6 Conductors or electric collec- 
tors of copper and lead were constructed so as to come in 
contact with the edge of the copper disc. 1860 TyNoaLL 
Glac.1. ix. 62 This eapiey tub 1s the collector of one of 
the tributaries of the Mer de Glace, 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Collectors, the hairs found on the style of such plants as 
the Campanula, and which collect or brush out the pollen 
from the anthers. 1883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal. (ed. 4) 94 
Models of Collectors .. used in oysterculture. 1885 S. it 
Tuomeson £lectr. §& Magn, 48 (Armstrong’s Hydro-Elec- 
trical Machine) The collector consisted of a row of spikes 
placed in the path of the steam jets, 

2. One who collects money ; an officer employed 
to collect or receive money due, as taxes, cttstoms, 
etc. Also in U.S. an offictal Receiver. 

61380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 124 Take we 
heede .. to bishopis, to colectors, to Sania. @ 1480 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 452 Qwich messe peny & ferthing shal be 
resceyued be the colectour for the sere chosen. 1496-7 
Act 12 Hen. Vil, c 14 $1 The seid orderours and as- 
sessours .. shall name Collectours for the levye of the same 
aide and subsidie, a1g93 H. Ssatu Ser, tas) 437 The 
word passeth like a Collector from one member to another, 
to gather tribute for God. 1611 Binte x A/ace. i. 29 The 
king sent his chiefe collectour of tribute. 1689 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2428/4 Captain Robert Bathurst, Collector, and John 
Gilloway, Supervisor, of Excise. 1724 Swirt Drapier’s 
Lett, Wks. 1755 V. u. 16 ‘The collectors of the king’s cus- 
toms. 19794 Soutney Mat 7yler 1, That.. the foul Col- 
lector Durst with lewd hand seize on my darling child. 
1885 Act 48 Viet. c. 16§ 11 It shall not be lawful for any 
assessor. .to be..a collector of poor rates. 

+b. A parish officer to collect alms for the poor. 

1557 Order of Hospitalls Dvijb, The Collectours of the 
Parishes. 1564 in Strype Aun. Nef. 1. xli. 463 To every 
parish belongeth..two collectors, to gather for the poor. 
1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) iWés. 1. 118,11 The poores 
neglector (O I pardon craue) Collector I should say, may 
play the knaue. 1764 Buran Poor Laws 114 In aid of the 
churchwardens, collectors for the poor were next appointed. 
1857 Toutm. Satu Parish 178 Few Parish Officers are of 
older date than Collectors. 

e. An officer in some parts of England em- 
ployed to make the retnrns of births, marriages, and 
burials. ? Ods. 


1704 Stockwith Parish Acc., For a warrant for new colec- 
tors for births, weddings, burials and window money. 

3. In India, the chief administrative official of a 
zillah or district, whose spectal duty is the collec- 
tion of revenue, but_who also (except in Bengal) 
holds certain magiStert| powers. (Yule.) 

1772 Reg. of 14th May (V.),\The Supervisors should now 
be Beigratel Collectors. 1786 Burke HV. /fastings Wks. 
XI. 484 Warren Hastings .. strongly objected to the ap- 
pointment of any Europeancollectors. 1844 H. H. Witson 
Brit, India 11. 520 The Collector was instructed to hear 
and decide disputes relating to the rents and possession of 
land, which had previously been cognizable by the civil 
judge alone. 1848 ‘Tuackerav Van, Falr iv.(Y.), Such a 
magnificent personage as the Collector of Boggleywallah. 

+4. Formerly in the University of Oxford, one 
of two bachelors of arts annually chosen by the 
proctors to perform certain academic functions; 
see qnot. 1726. Obs. 

1655 Woop Life (1848) 61 Ile. .appointed A. W. collector 
in Austins. 1706 Hearne Collect. 9 Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
I, 305 When Bach. of Arts he was Collector. 1726 AMHERST 
Terre Fel, xiii. an The collectors (who are twoin number) 
are chosen out of the determining batchelors by the two 
proctors, each proctor chusing one; and their business is 
to divide the determiners into certain Classes, and to ap- 
point to every one what school he shall dispute in. /érd. 
233 The collectors therefore, having it in their power to 
dispose of all the schools and days in what manner they 

lease, are very considerable persons, and great application 
1s made to them for gracious days and Sood schools. 


Collectorate (kplektére't). Anglo-Jndian. [f. 
prec. +-ATE!.] The district under the jurisdiction 
of a collector (see CoLLECTOR 3). 

18ag M. Wttuiams (¢#t/e), Memoir on the Zillaof Baroche, 
being the Result of a Revenue Survey of that Collectorate. 
ga W. T. Huspueary Let, Presbyters Madras 8 The 
Tanjore collectorate .. is .. famous for its magnificent 
pagodas. 1845 Stocqueter //fandbh. Brit. India (i854) 122 
For revenue purposes, the territory is divided into twenty: 
one divisions or collectorates. 

attrib. 1886 H. A. D, Piiturs Our Admin, in /ndia 
(title), The revenue and collectorate administration. 

b. The residence or place of business of 2 
collector ; the staff of officials under a collector. 

1859 Lance Wand. /ndia 326 Others lugged him to their 
courts and collectorates. 1880 Corr. Chefoo Convention 2 
The withdrawal of the 2i-4fm collectorate from the port 
Settlements...Complaining of the action of these very col- 
lectorates. 


Colle‘ctorship. [f. as prec.+-smP.) _ 
1. The office of a collector. 
1863 Act 7 Edw. VI, c. 4&2 Their said Office of Collector- 
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ship of the said Tenths, 1679 Woop Life (1848) 213 This 
Lent the collectors ceased from entertaining the bachelors 
-.s0 that now they got by their collectorships, whereas 
before they spent about roo/. besides their gains. pa 
Answ, to Patrick Hurly's Vind, 1 He was recommended 
to the Collectorship of the County of Clare. 1857 Tovio. 
Smitn Parish 180 The Poor Law Board. .attempted..to 
take the collectorship out of the hands of those whom the 
collection alone concerned. 1873 Lowet. Among my Bhs. 
Ser. 11. 7 te Collectorship at Whitehaven was .. offered 
to Wordsworth, 1884 A/anch. Exam. 17 Noy. 5/3 The 
contest for a rate collectorship at Ashton. 


2. In India ; = CoLLEcTORATE. 

1989 Cotesrooke in /.if¢ (1873) 35 Some of the districts of 
this apie 1793 Sir W. ‘om in Asiat, Kes. (3799) 
IV.9 In one collectorship..there have lately been found .. 
a million and three hundred thousand native inhabitants, 
1800 WELLINGTON in Owen Diésf. 656 In regulating any of 
the collectorships in Bengal. 

3. The practice of a professed collector of cu- 
riosities, etc. 

1870 A thenrunt 15 Oct. 498 The growing spirit of col- 
lectorship in the United States. 1883 Downen ‘i Academy 
24 Nov. 342/1 Contributions of real importance to the study 
of Goethe have been made by the spirit of collectorship 
aided by scientific criticism, 

+Colle‘ctory. Sc. Obs. [f. ConLector +-r¥; 
perh. representing OF, collecterte ‘fonction de col- 
lecteur’ (Godefroy). Cf. rectory, directory, etc.) 
The office of collector, collectorship ; also, some- 
times, the profits or proceeds of snch an office, 
‘money collected’ (Jamieson). 

1579 Se. Acts Fas. V/ (1814) 149 (Jam.) Reuoikis. .all the 
saidis giftis, feis, and dispositionis out of his said propertie, 
casualitie, thriddis of benefices, and collectorie in pensioun, 
etc. 1595 in Spottiswood //ist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 413 
Rents and Dues pertaining to the Officers of Controller: 
and Collecto: 21651 CaLorrwoon f/ist, A irk (1843) If. 
537 The clerk of the collectorie. a1657 Sir J. BaLrour 
Ann, Scot. (1824-5) Il. 221 For heiring the Lord Chan. 
celers comptes of his collectorey of the taxationes. 

Collectress (kflektrés). rare. [f. CoLLEcTOR 
+-ESS; cf. actress, etc.) A female collector. 

1825 Hone Every-Day Bk. 1. 54 What one puts into the 
uppermost bow! the. .collectress slips into the bowl beneath 
it. 1834 Beckroro f/faly I. 43 That great collectress of 
relics, the holy Empress Helena. 

| Colleen (kpli-n, kp'lin). Anglo-Jrish. [Iv 
catlin girl, dim. of caffe country-woman ; cf. sgut- 
reen, buckeen. (Catlin bdn, anglicized colleen bawn 
= white or fair girl.)] A girl. 

1828 G. Grirrin Coflegians xxiii, My ®ppellation is the 
Colleen rue. 1830 W. Caateton 7ratts § Stories, Shane 
Fadh's Wedding, Your young colleen bawn, that ‘ill be 
your wife before the sun sets. 1837 S. Lover Rory O’More 
xliv, Stay here, my poor colleen, 1864 R. A. Agnoto Cotton 
Fant. 400 Cheered on by their colleens, the Irish boys of 
Staley bridge damaged the houses. 

Collegatary (kflegatari). fad. L. colléga- 
tdri-us, {, col- together + /égdfdrius Lecatary.] A 
joint legatary, a co-legatec. 

ts90 Swinsuane Zreat. Test. 140b, The legatarie must 
enter bonde to him that is substituted vnto him, if there be 
no substitute, then to the collegatarie. /éid. 253 Of colle- 

ataries dissenting amongest themselues what meanes is to 
ne vsed. 1727-51 Cnambers Cycl. s.v. If the thing be 
bequeathed ét solido, the portion of a deceased collegatary 
accrues tothe rest. x75§ in Jounson; and in mod. Dicts. 


+ Collegate, 55. Obs. rare. P ad. It. collegato 
confederate, colleague.] ? A confederate, ally. 

1998 Barret Theor. Warres v. v.165 The High Treasurer 
. doth receiue the money which the Collegates do con- 
tribute, r62a F. Marxuam SA. lar vy, vi. 183 The Colle- 
gates or assistants in the warres. 


+ Co‘llegate, v. Ods.—° [f. L. colléga/- ppl. 


stem of *collégare (f. col- together + /égdare to send . 


as ambassador, depute); see -ATE3.] trans. To 
send together on an embassy. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Collegate, to send together. 

+ Collega‘tion. O¢s. rare. [?ad. It. collega- 
fione combination, league (Florio), ad. L. co//i- 
gation-em CoLLication: cf. OF. collégation as 
var. of colligation (1407 in Godef.).] An alliance, 
confederation. 

axjoo Rycaur Contn. Anolles' Hist. Turks 1478 (L.) The 
Count of Mansfelt and Duke of Weymar were expected 
with their troupes 10 joyne with him; this collegation ap- 
peared terrible, and to threaten Vienna itself. 


College (kp'lédz), sé. Forms: 4 col(legie, 
(fi. “tag is) 14-5 colage, oo ob calage, 


lle, 
5-6 collage, 6-8 colledge, 7 colledg, 4- college—| Cy, Hist, (1844) II, 2Bo/t 


[a. OF, colléce (= Pr. college, Sp. colegig, It. cal- 
legioyf ad. a collegiunn colleagneship,—partner- 
ship, hence a body of colleagues, a fraternity, f. 
colliga COLLEAGUE. (Cf. convivium, judicium.) 
The early by-form collegte, -j, a to have 
en fore directly dill : ef. similar 
omns of privilege, sacrilege. ; 

1. An aaa society y erforming 
certain common functions possessing special 
rights and privileges; a body of colleagues, a 
guild, fellowship, association: a. religious. _ 

Apostolic college, college of the Apostles: the body of 
Christ's Apostles (or their historic descendants’, Sacred 
college, college of cardinals: the 70 cardinals of the Roman 


Church, who constitute the Pope's council, and elect to the 
papacy’ from their own number, 
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€1380 Wycuir Wes, (1880) 366 Criste and his colage [i «. 
the Apostles}. ¢1425 Wyntoun Cron, vt. xii. 55 As in-til 
oys be are hrd ay Wyth pe collage throw be Towne To 
gang in til Ce ee Carcrave Chron. 297 Ther 
were the Cardinales of both collegis, both of Gregori and 
Penedict. 1497 Br. Avcock Afons Perfect. Aiija, Cryst 

hesu .. called his appostles unto hym and made them 

is bretheren of his College. * 1593 Suaxs. 2 /Jen. PJ, 1. 
iii. 64, I would the Colledge of the Cardinalls Would chuse 
him Pope, and cai? him 1o Rome. * 1597 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. v. xxx. §2+All such cities had their ecclesiastical 
colleges consisting of Deacons and of Presbyters. 1641 
i; Jackson 7rue Evang, 7. 1. 186 Christ did it, in the 

lission first of his Twelve, and after of his Seventy, both 
of which sacred Colledges he sent forth by two, rand two. 

1654 Trare Comm, Ezra viii. 17 Where it may seem that 

there was a Colledge of Levites, and Iddo was their Presi- 

dent. 1734 tr. Rodlin's Anc. Hist. (1827) I. Pref. 50 He 
was adopted into the college of augurs. 1741 M1ooLeTon 

Cicero (1742) II. vt. 12 The affair was to be determined 

by the college of Priests. x Lincarp Anglo-Sax. Ch, 

(1858) I. iii, roz The prince of the apostolic college. 

» secular. 

Electoral college : a body of electors toa particular office; 

¢, the princes who elected the Emperor of Germany. 

Leralds’ College or College of Arms; the corporation of 
Heralds, which records proved pedigrees and grants armorial 
bearings. Similar chartered bodies in England are the 
College of Physicians, College of Surgeons, College of 
Preceptors, etc, 

1541 Etyot /mage Gov. (1549) 141 They all did arise 
and gaue thankes vnto him, for bringyng into thrt college 
[the senate] sucheaman. 1588 Tiynne Let. Ld. Burghley 
in Antmady, Introd. 91 All the whoole colledge of hereaudes. 
1590 Swinpurne Treat, Test. 202 By an vnlawfull Colledge 
.. 1 meane al companies, societies, fraternities, and other 
assemblies whatsoeuer, not confirmed nor allowed for a law. 
full corporation by auctoritie of the prince. 1640 Brome 
Axtipodes Epil., Your approbation may more raise the man, 
Then all the Colledge of physitians can. 1673 Temrie 
United Prov. Wks. 1731 1. 34 The seven Soveraign Pro- 
vinces .. who choose their respective Deputies, and send 
them to the Hague, for the composing of three several 
Colleges, call’d the States-General, the Council of State, 
and the Chamber of Accounts. at6g1 Bovre Wés. VI. 
107 (R. sv. Elect) The electoral college hath written to 
the ge of Sweden, promising not to proceed to the im- 
perial election. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4893/2 Two of the 
College of One hundred and forty are appointed daily to 
each Gate of the City. 1790 Burke Fr. Xev. Wks. V. 48 
‘They would soon erect themselves into an electoral college. 
1850 Merivace Rove. 3 (1865) I. iv. 180 He alsoeffected 
the restoration of the colleges or guilds of trades. 1875 
Struses Const. /fist. 1. xv. 165 The Germanic diet com- 
prised three Colleges, the electors, the princes, and the 
cities. 

e. College of Justice: in Scotland, the supreme 
civil courts, composed of the lords of counct] and 
session, together with the advocates, clerks of 
session, clerks of the bills, writers to the signet, etc. 

1837 Sc. Acts Fas. V (1597) § 36 To institute ane. . College 
of cunning and wise men, baith of Spirituall and Temporall 
Estate, for doing and administration of justice in al civill 
actions. 1§40 /éid. § 93 The institution of the saide cage 
of justice. 1570-8 Hounxsnep Scot. Chron, (1806) II. 183 
‘This year the follage court of justice called the sessions 
was instituted in Edinburgh by the king. 1855 MacauLay 
Alist. Eng. xiii, The College of Justice, a great forensic 
society composed of judges, advocates, writers to the signet, 
and solicitors, was the stronghold of Toryism. 

2. loosely. Company, collective body, assem- 
blage.. (Often with allnsion to specific senses.) 

= exqzgo Lie St. Kath. (Roxb,) 60 That thou hast vouche 
skuf to nombre me eonget the college of thyn hrnd- 
maydens. 1459 47S. Laud 416 fol. 95 (Halliw.} Vnto the 
grete colage of the fyndis blrke. o Ord, Crysten Men 

(W. de W. 1506) 1. iii, 18 All the holy college of paradyse. 

1s99 Suaxs. Much Ado y, iv. 10r A Colledge of witte- 

crackers cannot flout mee out of my humour. 1621 Burton 

Anat, Mel. wt iii, 1. ii, (1676) 378/2 They have whole 

Colleges of Curtezans in their Towns and Cities, 1655-60 

Stantey fist. Philos. (1701) 86/4 That City..was daily 

made a sad Colledge of Executioners. 1700 Drvoen Fables, 

Flower & Leaf 218 They rode in proud array, Thick as 

the college of the bees in May. 1756 Amouy Bunele (1770) 

II. 156, I could perceive a college of bees. ' 

b. Sometimes representtng Ger. collegium, Du. 
collegie, in the general sense of ‘ meeting of com- 
panions, reunlon, clnb’ (rauch-, sauf-, tabaks- 
collegium), or as applied to the meetings of the 
religions sect called Co/legiants. 

@ 1703 in Gutch Coll, Cur. 11. 25 In some forrain Univer- 
sities, the Professors (beside their publick lectures) do pri- 
bin in their lodgings, instruct some Colleges (as they 
call them) or select clubs or companies, 1727-51 Cuampens 
Cycl. s.v. Collegians, A religious sect .. 

their colleges, or pectin 1764 Mac 

hese men aci 
Collegiants, from this particular cireums 
called their religious assemblies Colleg 
Fred, Gt. v. vii, Friedrich Wilhelm has not 
of a Constitutional Parliament..but he ha his 7adaks- 
Collegium, Teobacco-College, Smoking \C 187a 
Dasext Shree to One 1. 200 In the smokingyroom .. the 
tobacco college had finished its sittings. 

3. A community or corporation o 
together on a fonndation for religions 
Now chietly A7s¢. 

¢1380 Wveur Se’. Wks. 111. 303 Religious and grete 
colegies and cathedral chirchis maken many false eieris. 
1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VII. 93 Afterward he gedered 

re monkes, whiche drew corrupcioun, as it is Wont to 

done in grete colege. 21462 J. Pastow in Lett. No. 461 

Il. 113 That a college of vij. monks shuld be stabilisshed, 
foundageged indewed withinne a plase .. edified at Caster. 
1494 AN Vil. 526 All the collagys and men of religion, 


so called be 


nce, that they 
1858 CARLYLE 
¢ least shadow 


ergy living 


rvice, etc. 
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as. well nunnys as other. x53 More Rick, [11 (1641) 224 
Hee began to found a Colledge of a hundred priests. 1868 
FREEMAN Nori. Come (ed. 3) II. x. 5x0 Ina college. .the 

minster comes first; the clergy exist only for itssake. 1878 

Clergy List, Cathedral Establishments, London, stote, 

‘The corporation of the College of Minor Canons consisted 

in its origin of a body of 12, but..the number will be ulti- 

mately reduced to 6. Jbid. Jfereford, College of Vicars 

Choral. 1880 7vies 8 June x/2 Ahout the same time that 

this church was built, a college, consisting of a master or 

custos and x2 chaplains, was founded. 

oe: A society of scholars incorporated within, or 
in connexion with, a University, or otherwise formed 
for purposes of study or instruction : 

{ esp. An independent self-governing corporation 
or society (usually founded for the maintenance of 
poor students) in a University, as the College of 
the Sorbonne in the ancicnt University of Paris, 
and the ancient colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. 
b. A foundation of the same kind, outside a 
University. (Often combining, in its original char- 
acter, the functions of a local charity for the aged 
and of eleemosynary education for the young.) 

Such a college normally consists of a master (rector, 
provost, warden, etc.) fellows and scholars. It now usually 
admits students not on the foundation who pay to enjoy the 
advantages of common life and supervision with the scholars 
of the foundation, during their university or school course. 

In the English Universities, the name college was app. not 
originally given to the foundations of the Earliest Period 
(e.g. Merton, Balliol, but was introduced with the new 
foundations of the Second Period (typified by New College, 
Oxf.), which were really colleges of clergy, in sense 3, but 
with special aims in connexion with study. With the intro- 
duction of these ‘colleges’ into the university system, the 
name spread from them to the older non-clerical founda- 
tions, and was taken in turn by those of the Third Period, 
the colleges of the Renascence. 

Of the foundations under b, some (as those of Winchester 
and Eton) were originally associated with colleges in a 
university, others (as Gresham College, London, Dulwich 
College) had no sucb relations. When the education of 

\the young was the object in view, such colleges have, in 

England, usually developed into great public schools. 

(1379 Patent Koll Rich. 11, i. 32 (New Coll. Oxon.) Custos 
et scholares collegii, domus, sive aula predicti. 1380 Ricu. 
Il. (Licence %1% Mortmain) Oct. 5, Custos et scholares 
Domus Scholarium de Merton .. Collegium Domus prz- 
dictz.] 

1400 Stat, New Coll. (Pref.) Duo perpetua collegia : unum 
collegium perpetuum pauperum et indigentium scholarium 
clericorum, in studio Universitatis Oxoniae .. Saint Mary 
College of Winchester in Oxenford vulgariter nuncupatum. 
1428 Wyntoun Cron. vin. viii. §7 In pe Unyversyte Of 
Oxenfurde scho gert be A collage fowndyt. 1536 Act 27 
Hen.8,c. xiii. (Oxf & Camb, Enact, 11) In the College of 
our Ladye in Eton besydes peers or Saynt Marie 
College of Wynchestre besides Wynchestre. 1573 G. Har- 

VEV Reap oe. (Camden Soc.) 9 Ani college in y’ tonn 
wuld have bene glad of me. xg98 F. Meres in Shaks, 
C. Praise 23 Samuell Page .. fellowe of Corpus Christi 
Colledge in Oxford. 1655 Futrer Ch. Hest. x.1ii. $19 The 
act ..to enable the provost and fellows of Chelsea College 
to dig a trench out of the river Lea. @ 1674 CLARENTION 
dlist, Reb. (x704) ILI. x. 56 They placed. .the most notorious 
factious Presbyterians, in the Government of the several 
Colleges or Halls, 1678 Watron Life Sanderson 5 He was 
chosen Sub Rector of the Colledge, ax699 Lavy HaLketr 
Autobiog. (1875) x Provost of/Eaton Colledge. 1975 
Jounson West fsi., St. Andrews, Vhe university, mie 
a few years, consisted of three colleges, but is now 
reduced to two; the gallige of St..Leonard being lately 
dissolved. 1784 Cowper Yast 1. 699 In colleges and halls, 
in ancient days.. There dwelt a_ sage ed Discipline. 
1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 347 The members of Dulwich College 
(founded 1619] are a master, warden, four fellows, six poor 
brethren, and six sisters, twelve scholars, six assistants and 
thirty out-members. 1868 M. Pattison Acaden:. Org. 46 
The university of the chancellor, masters, and scholars, 
is one corporation, and each of the colleges distinct and 
independent societies, with their separate codes of laws. 
Jbid. 122 In the first period—thirteenth century—the col- 
lege..is not an educational, but an papery, institute, 
1886 Wittis & Crark Hist. Univ. Camd. L. Introd. 14 A 
college, in its primitive form, is a foundation erected and 
endowed by private munificence, solely for the lodging and 
maintenance of deserving’ students, whose lack of means 
rendered them unable to pursue the University course 
without some extraneous assistance. 

c. From the fact that in some Universities only 

a single college was founded or survived, in which 

case the university and college became co-extensive, 

the name has come, as in Scotland and the United 

States, to be interchangcable with ‘ university’; 

‘a college with university functions’. 

In U.S. ‘college’ has teen the general term, and is still 
usually applied to a smAjI university (or, degree-giving 
educational institution) having a single curriculum of study, 
the name ‘university’ being given chiefly to a few of the 
larger institutions, which in their organization, and diviston 
into various faqulties, more resemble the universities of 
Europe, 

Meet rer in Munim. Univ. Glasguensis (Maitt, Club) 
I. 11 Oretis .. pro animabus Domini dé Hammilton funda- 
toris vhuius lesii.») 1863 Charter Univ. Glas. in 
Munim, \. 67 Forsamekile as within the citie of 3lasgow 
ane College and Vniuersitie was devisit to be hade quhairin 
the youthe micht be brocht vp in letres and knawlege. 
1711 C. M. Lett, to Curat 59 [A Scotsman says] a Country- 
Man with the Colledge of Oxford on his side. 1733 Deed 
of Conveyance in Fraser Life Berkeley vi. 193 note, The 
Corporation or incorporate Society of Yale Collies in New 
Haven in the Province of Connecticut. /éid. 195 note, Ata 
meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard College at 
Cambridge 1775 Jounson Wesf /s¢., Aberdeen, In each of 


~~ 
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these towns [Old and New Aberdeen] there is a college, or 
in stricter language, an university; for..the colleges hold 
their sessions and confer degrees separately. 1818 Scotr 
Uirt, Midl. viii. note, The students at the Edinburgh Col. 
lege were violent anti-catholics. 1823 [see CoLLEGIANER]. 
1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 23 s.v. Aberdeen, Marischal College .. 
this University is not entitled to a copy of every work pub- 
lished for sale, like King’s College, which is, indeed, re- 
garded as a depository for both these Universities. 1843 
ibid, XXVI. 22 s.v. University, United States of North 
America .. the colleges or universities contain in general 
only a faculty of arts. 1861 Macm. Mag. Feb. 271 
Though Yale has always been called a codlege, it is a com- 
plete’ u#iversity, according to the American acceptation of 
the term. 18975 Edin. Univ. Calendar 36 The Principal 
is the resident Head of the College. 1882 Grant Univ. 
din, 1. 70 If, as at Glasgow, there was only one College, 
then a College with University functions constituted the 
University, r 

d. From the relation in which the colleges in 
a. stand to a university, as places of residence 
and study recognized by it, the name has been 
officially extended to ‘Any institution for higher 
education affiliated to a university’: such are the 
various colleges affiliated to the University of 
London, or to Vietoria University, the Quecn’s 
Colleges in Ireland, etc. 

1838 Charter Untv. Lond., Such certificates as aforesaid 
may Be presented from our College called University Col- 
lege, or from our College called King’s College. .or from, etc. 
1843 Peuny Cycl, XXVI. 25 On Nov. 28, 1836, this institu. 
tion after an existence of eleven years under the name of 
‘the University of London’ had received a royal charter of 
incorporation asa college, with the title of ‘University Col- 
lege, London’. 188x Oxnf Uurv. Calendar (Article), Of 
affliated Colleges. 1886 iVAitaker’s sllm. 210 Victoria 
Uniz., Colleges of the University, Owens College, Man- 
chester, and University College, Liverpool. _ 

e. By another extension, the name is given to 
institutions unconncctcd with a university, for in- 
struction of a more advanced or professional kind 
than that given at school, such as the theological 
colleges of religious organizations, colleges for 
women, training colleges for teachers, military and 
naval colleges, colleges of agriculture, music, ete. 

For these, Academy was the general name down to the 
tothe. The Royal Naval Acadeny at Portsmouth was 
reconstituted as the Reyal Naval College in 1806; and in 
1805 was founded the Hast Indiz College, Herts, to pre- 
pare for the service of the East India Company. 

[165x S. Hartiis (47/22), Essay on the Advancement, of 
Husbandry and Learning, or Propositions for the erecting 
of a College of Husbandry.] 1806 Mine's Regul. & Ad- 
miralty Instr., Having gone through the established 
education at the Royal Naval Academy at Portsmouth. 
— Order in pe Feb. 1, A new and enlarged Fsta- 
blishment, adequate to the present increased Naval 
Force..to be established in the Dockyard of Portsmouth, 
under the name of the Royal Naval College of Portsmouth. 
1839 Penny Cycl, XIII. 22/1 There is a University at 
Dablin, a Roman Catholic College at Maynooth. 1845 
Charter of R. Agric. College, Cirencester, To found a 
College, in which College, the Science of Agriculture. .and 
the practical application thereof .. are to be taught. 1873 
Admiralty Circular, No.8. C, The School of Naval Archi- 
tecture at South Kensington will be absorbed in the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. 1889 Date in Mansfield Coll, 


its Origin x The founding of a College for the education of | 


men for the Congregational ininistry. 

f. Also (after the great schools which were 
founded as colleges (sec b.), and partly perhaps 
after mod. French use) given to some large public 
schools or institutions for secondary education ; 
and sometimes assumed even by private schools, 
as a more pretentious name. 

(In France a collége is a school for secondary education 
controlled and sustatned by the municipality, distinguished 
from a Zycée which is supported and directed by the state: 
see Littré.) 

1841 Minute-bh, of Cheltenham College July 27 That the 
denomination of this School shall henceforth be ‘ The Cbel- 
tenham Proprietary College’. 1844 /5id. Mar. 12 That for 
the future this Institution be denominated the Cheltenham 
College. 1842 Tennyson Walking to Mail 75, 1 was at 
school—a college in the South. 1845 Charter Marlborough 
Coél,, The said Institution had hitherto been .. carried on 
under the entire management. .of a Council..but that such 
Council were of opinion that it would be more for the benefit 
of the undertaking that the School should be for the future 
carried on as a College. 1871 Fraser Life Berkeley 12 
The modern School or College of Kilkenny. 

5. The building or set of buildings occupied by 
such society or institution; sfec. a. ina university ; 
b. the residence of a body of clergy or the like; 
hence, in some cases, retained as a name for a 
cathedral close. 

[1379 see 4a.) ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Reeve's 7, 69 Ther was 
a gret collegge, Men clepe it the Soler-halle of Cante. 
bregge. 14.. Tundade’s Vis. 2219 He mad colagys and 
chyrchys mony. 1448 in Lyte //ist. Etor Colt. (1889) 37 
The quere of Wynchestre College at Oxenford. 1509 FisHer 
Faun. Sern, C tess Richmond Wks, 308 She that buylded a 
college royall to the honour of the name of crist Thesu. 
1568 GraFtonx Chron, IL. 580 Lorde Richarde Beauchampe 
-. With solempne ceremonies was buryed in his College of 
Warwike. ¢1630 Risoon Surv. Devon § 42 (1810) 45 John 
Grandison .. erected there a quarter college .. and place 
therein secular priests. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler's Trav. (1760) 
1, 402 The front of this college is very grand. 1824 //ist. 
& Descr, View Durham 33 A spacious oblong square, 
called tbe College, in which are the Deanery and prebendal 
houses, 1846 G. Ornssy Sh. Durham 130 A passage .. 
leads from the Cloister to the College, or Cathedral close. 


2 COLLEGE. 


1888 Jessore Visit Norwich p. viii, The parsonages a 
converted into colleges, in which the parish priests lived 
in conunon under statutes. 

G. trans. 

1601 Hottann Pliny I. 358 Where afterwards was made 
the Colledge or place of publick exercise. 1601 Donxe 
Poems (1650) 294 That swimming Colledge, and free Hos- 
pitall, x6xz Biste 2 Céron, xxxiv. 22 She dwelt in Ieru- 
salem in the colledge. 1656 Cowtey Davidets 1. (1684) 17 
Midst a large Wood that joyns fair Ramahs Town..A 
College stands, where.. Prophets Sons with diligence meet. 

6. A course of lectures at a forcign or (‘F) a Scot- 
tish university; a ‘schvol’ or distinct course of 
study leading to a degree, in some American 
universities. (Cf Ger. ef Collegium héren ‘to 
attend a course of lectures ’.) 

—~ 1700 Grecory in Hearne Coddect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 321 
He undertakes to teach..mathematicks (by way of colleges 
or courses). .The courses or colleges that he thinks of most 
suse, are these. 1741 Scofs A/ag. Ang. 372 (Programme of 
MacLaurin), He gives every year three different Colleges 
and sometimes a fourth.. He begins the third College 
with perspective. 17§0 Cursterr. Left. III. 98, I hope 
your colleges with Marcel go on prosperously. 1755 Jotn- 
son s.v., 4. Acollege in foreign universities is a Iecture read 
inpublick. — : . 

. A charitable foundation of the collegiate type ; 
2 hospital, asylum, or almshouse, founded to pro- 
vide residence and maintenance for poor or decayed 
persons clected members thereof. (Retained in 
the title of various institutions of this kind, as 
Morden College, Blackheath, an asylum for de- 
cayed merchants.) 

1694 Hill of Sir ¥. Morden, I will and order there be 
placed in the Colledge now finished by me,etc. 1720 STRYPE 
Store's Survey, Sir John Morden..took pattern by the 
College at Bromley .. founded by John Warren, Bishop of 
Rochester from 1637 to 1666, for Ministers’ poor Widows. 
1727-51 CiamBers Cycé. s.v., Colleges for disabled sol- 
diers, seamen, etc. See //osfitals. bid. s.v. EHospital, 
Royal Hospitall for disabled soldiers, commonly called 
Chelsea College. (Before 1873 Greenwich Hospital had from 
time immemorial been locally spoken of as the Coélege.) 

8. slang. A prison. (fig. from 7.) 

cx6go 1. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, College, Newgate, 1837 
Tuackeray Xavensiving vii, This is the college in Queer 
Street. 1855 Dickens Dorrit xxxi, That execution which 
had carried Mr. Plornish to the Marshalsea College. 

9. attrib. and Com. (chietly in sense 4), as college- 
building, cap, chapel, counctl, course, don, friend, 
t+ governor, gown, kitchen, lecture, lecturer, mate, 
office, porter, roll, rule, servant, soph, +-state, 
statute, tutor, etc. 3 college-bred adj,, -like adj. and 
adv., -zdse adv. 

1844 Emerson New Eng. Reformers Wks. (Bohn) 1. 262 
Had quite forgotten who of their gownsmen was *college- 
bred, and who was not. 1799 Soutugy Evg. Eclog. vit, 
This comes of your great schools And *college-breeding. 
18795 Edin. Univ, Calendar 76 A_Course of Lectures 
within the *College building. 1712 Berketry Pass, Obed. 
Wks. II}. 105, F made three Disconrses ..in the *College- 
chapel. 1854 'l'exxvson Yo #. D. Maurice 7 Should eighty: 
thousand “college-councils ‘Thunder ‘ Anathema’, friend, at 
you. 1847 — Princ. Conclus. 49 ‘ Look there, a garden!’ 
said my ‘college friend. 31621 SANDERSON Serm. I. 212 If 
beneficed-men and *colledg-governours were clench’d and 
riveted to their cures. 1805 Worpsw. Predide i. 4g Right 
underneath, the “College kitchens made A humming sound. 
x60x Jp. Consid. Sec, Priests (1675) 77 [We] lived there 
[in prison], *Colledge-like, without any want. 1642 HoweEtt 
For. Trav. iv.(Arb.) 27 For private Gentlemen and Cadets, 
there be divers Academies in Paris, Colledge-like. xggo 
Geeene Jr, Bacon Wks. (1861) 175 We are *college-mates, 
Sworn brothers. 1726 AmHerst Terre #72. x). (1741) 208 
Not content with overgrown fellowships for life, and *col- 
lege-offices. 1749 Jounson Vanity Hum. Wishes 133 When 
first the *college-rolls receive his name. 1840 CARLYLE 
Iteroes (1858) 339 He {Laud] will have his *College-rules 
obeyed by his Collegians. 1726 Amuerst Zerrv F7/. xiii. 
(1741) 66 Why may they not, at the same time, be *college- 
servants, and college-governors? 1728 Pore Dusc. 1. 379 
Three *College Sophs, and three pert Templars came. 
1sgo Greene Fr. Bacon Wks. (1861) 160 I'l give Living 
and lands to strength thy *college-state. 1726 AMHERST 
Terre Fil. iii, (1741) 12 His private *college-statutes. 
1790 Loiterer No. 58 Scarce any office demands so many 
different requisites as that of a *College Tutor. 1840 Car- 
LVLE {Zeroes (1858) 338 He is like a College-Tutor, whose 
whole world is forms, College-rules. 1868 M. Parrison 
Academ. Org. 126 Here and there *college-walls may shelter 
an occasional student. 165: GaTaker in Fuller Ade? Re- 
div. 463 An Hospitall builded *Colledge-wise at Croyden. 

a Special combs.: college-church, (a) a 

collegiate church; (4) a church connected with 
a college; +college-detriments (see- DrTRt- 
MENT); college-lease, a lease grantcd by a 
college; college-living, a benefice in the gift of 
acollege; college-man, a member or inmate of a 
college; one who has been educated at a college ; 
+college-pot, ?some kind of tankard or drinking 
vessel; college-pudding, a kind of small plum- 
pudding served whole to each person; college 
widow, U.S. collog. (see quot.); College Youths, 
the name of a society of change-ringers (see quot.}. 

1513 Braosuaw Sé. Werburge 1. 232 Komge Ethelred .. 
Edyfyed a *collage-chyrche notable and famous In the 
subbarbes of Chester. rgqo Afevz. ves (Surtees) III. 289 
Yo college churche of Ripon. x Grant Burgh Sch. 
Scotl, 24 There were also collegiate schools founded in 
connection with. college churches. 1890-1 Free Ch. Scotd. 
Coll. Cal. 66 [Glasgow] College Church. The: site..was pure 
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chased and granted to the eee -. on the condition 
that fifty sittings therein sliould be reserved for the use o} 
the Students. 1670 Eacuarn Cont. Clergy 20 A solemn ad- 
mission, and a formal paying of *colledge-detriments. 1642 
Futter [foly §& Prof. St. u. xiv. 103 A *Colledge-lease is 
accounted .. the worst kind of freehold, 1 Lond, Gaz, 
No. 4162/4 A.. Dwelling-House.. in Cambridge .. being a 
College-Lease, is now to be lett. 1726 AMHERST Terre 
fil, xl. (1741) 212 When a “college-living falls, the person 
chosen to succeed. .is allow'd a year of grace. 1611 Frorio, 
Collegiale. .also a *Colledge man. 1655 Futrer CA. Hist. 
x. 1. (1845) V. 287 Dr. Reynolds, you are a better college- 
man than a statesman. 1816 J. Gitcurist PAtlos, Edym, 
189 As to what ee men cull learning. 1825 KNapr 
& Batnw. Newgate Cal, 111. 383/1 A poor college-man 
at_ Greenwich. 1646 IW1ll of Estcourt (Somerset Ho.), 
*Colledge pots. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2310/4 Stolen out 
of a House in Charles-street .. Three Silver College-Pots, 
of diderent sizes. 1829 Laxpor /mag. Conv. (Miguel 
4 Afother), The members .. are condemned to eat .. what 
they call the *New-college pudding. 1838 Family /landbk. 
250 College pudding. 1880 Besant & Rice Seamy Side xx, 
To consider the question of college-pudding or cheese. 
1887 Lifpincott’s Mag. Aug. 298 That class of young ladies 
known among the students as ‘ *college widows’, and com. 
monly supposed to have the acquaintance-of several genera- 
tions of collezians. Grove Dict. Ins. 1. 377 “College 

Youths, Ancient Societpof. This is the chief of the change- 
ringing societies of England. It.. derives its name from 
the fact that the students at the college founded by the re- 
nowned Sir Richard Whittington. . having six bells in their 
colleye chapel, used to amuse themselves by ringing them} 
being joined by various gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
the society was definitely started under the name ‘ College 
Youths’..on Nov. 5, 1637. 

College (kg ledz), v. nonce-wd. [f. pree. sb.] 
rans. To send to college ; to educate at college. 

1819 A. Batrour Campbell 1. 27 (Jam.), Now, say that 
the laddie’s colleged, and leecenced to preach, what's he to 
dotill he geta kirk? 2850 Lyxcu Theo. 7'rin, xi. 211 How 
he was born, cradled, schooled. .colleged, and the like. 

Hence Co'lleging vé/. sé. 

1848 Lowes /adtan Summer Reverie xxxvili, Lam glad 
That here what colleging was mine I had. 

College, obs. form of CoLLEAGUE. 

Collegeaner, -enar, var. of COLLEGIANER. 

Colleged \kplédzd , @. [f. CoLLEcE sé. + 
-ED*.] 

+1. =CoLLeGiaTE 1. Obs. rare. 

01425 Wystoun Cron. vu. x. 477 He wes..enteryd in 
Dwnfernilyne, In pat collegyd the be lyis. 

2. Having a eollege or colleges. 

1850 Fraser's Mag. X\.1. 617 There is a wide difference 
between these great seats of learning and their one-colleged 
sister in Dublin, 

Collegenesse: see COLLEAGEN. 

Colleger (keledgar). [f. CoLnecE sé, +-ER.] 
A member or inmate of a college. 

+a. A member of the same college, a fellow- 
eollegian, colleague. Oés. 

1560 Davs tr. Sleidane's Comm. 460, If they do against 
those lawes. .than their Collegers should remove them. 

b. sfec. One of the seventy boys on the founda- 
tion of Eton College. 

3678 in Etoniana 216, 5th Form,Collegers. 1740 H.Watcro.e 
Corr, (1820) 1. 51 Our Cicerone, who has less classic know- 
ledge and more superstition than a colleger. 1844 DtsRaELi 
Coningsby \. xi, The Captain of the Oppidans and the senior 
Colleger next to the Captain of the school, figure. .in fancy 
costume. 1882 Standard 1 Dec, 7/2 The Collegers had a 
little the advantage in the first part of the game. é 

c. An inmate of a ‘college’ (seuse 7) or charit- 
able foundation, a pensioner. 

1886 Besaxt Chié’r. Gibeon in Loungm. Mag. VU. 346 
She was .. no more than sixty or so, which is young for a 


colleger at Lily‘s. 
Collegial (kfizdzial), a. [a. F. collégial, or 


ad. L. collégtal-is, f. colligitum CoLurce,] 

1. Of the nature of, or constituted as, a college. 
+ Collegial church: =collegiate church. 

1530 PatscR. 207/1 Collegial churche, esg/ise collegialle. 
1§30-1 Act 22 flen. V/fl, c. 15 Cathedralle and collegiall 
churches. 164: Heyuin Help to Hist, (1671) 241 The Castle 
and the Collegial Church being both in rubbish. 1670 G. If. 
Mist, Cardinals 1, m1. 68 There are sometimes two or three 
‘agent of principal dignity in some Collegial Churches. 

. Of or belonging to a college (scuse 4). 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1, xxv. (1632) 81 These collegiall 
Latinizers. 31605 Answ. to Supposed Discov. Rom. Dectr. 

6 Observing the collegial rules and_ constitutions. 1794 
6. Wakerieto Spirit of Chr. 11 The Master and fellows... 
of collegial societies. 183: Sir W. Iamitton Discuss. 
(1853) 404 The usurpation of its [the University's) functions 
aa privileges by the collegial bodies. 1880 Daily News 
1o Apr. 2/8 The collegial triennial prize was awarded. 

3. Of or belonging to a ‘collegium’ or college 
(sense 1), or to a body of persons associated as 
colleagues in the poouisnee of any function. 


Collegiad system (of church government in Germany): see 
CovLEGIALISM. . 
1619 Batcanquat Let, 9 Mar. fr. Dordrecht in Males 


Gold, Rem. (1673) 121 One of the Scribes. .was beginning to 
read our College his judgement, but Dr. Davenant.. thought 
..that the Collegial suffrages should not be read thus 
privately. 176a tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 1V. 65 At Diets 
of the Empire..collegial meetings or others. 18x6 F. H. 
Naytor [/ist. Germ, V1. xvi. 33 ‘The inconvenience of con- 
sulting bis colleagues. .the tardiness incidental to collegial 
deliberations, 1878 Servey S¢efn Il. 515 The clumsy col- 
lIegial method must be excluded, and the bureaucratic 
method adopted. 1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Anowd. 
IIl. x82r He | Pfaff] defended the collegial system against 
the reigning territorialism. 
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Collegialism (kflidgializ’m). [f. pree. + 
-Ism.] A name of German origin ( =collegialismus, 
collegial system) forthe theory of ecclesiastical polity 
whieh maintains that the (or a) visible church is a 
purely voluntary association (cod/egia) formed by 
coutraet, in which the supreme authority rests with 
the whole body of the members ; and that the civil 
magistrate has no other relations to the chureh 
than those which he has to any other voluntary 
assoctation within his territories. : 

Opposed to efiscopalism which places the supreme 
authority in a clerical order, and terriforialism which 
ascribes it to the civil power, making the regulation of the 
church in any country entirely a function of the state. (For- 
mulated under the name by Pfaff in 1742.) 

3882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl. \. 512 Coltegialism, 
or Collegial system, a technical term denoting a peculiar 
conception of the relation between Church and State. 

Ce eee ty (kolzdzijeliti). [ad F. col- 
légialité, {. collégial: sce -1Ty.] Colleagueship; 
the relation between colleagues. 

3887 Pall Mall G. 9 Mar. 4/2 Vhe editors of the Ieadin; 
Belgian Liberal journals, in a spirit of ‘collegiality’, as! 
for the..co-operation of their readers ina jubilee of an un- 
usual character. /ds¢. 5 Apr. 14/1 Requesting. .him out of 
collegiality, 10 present two numbers to the museum. 

Collegially ( kplidziali), adv. [f. Cottecian 
+-L¥ 4} Ina collegial manner or capacity. 

1637 Gittesmn Eng. Pop. Cerem. ui. viii. 192 Which power 
of Turisdiction .. remaineth .. both in the Rasher: and in 
the a ard in him personally, in it collegially. 1833 
Sin W. Hamitros Déscuss. (1852! 120 Having long col- 
legially dispensed a muddy scantling of metaphysic. 

Collegian (kpli-dz'au), st. and a. [f. L. col-! 
legi-um CULLEGE +-AN. Prob. immed. ad. med.L. 
collégianus: cf. oppidinus. Cf. F. collégien.] 

A. sé. 1. A member or inmate of a college ; 
one who is receiving, or has received, a college 
education, a student; also spec. one who is on the 
‘ foundation ’ of a eollege, a ‘ eolleger’. 

3462 J. Paston in aston Lett, No. 461 IL. 114 A college 
of vij. monkes or prestes oat acerteyn pension. .withowt 
any charge..to be bore be the seyd collegians. 1583 
T. Stocker Cio. Warres Lowe C. 1. 44a, All sworne- 
men, Brotherhoods, and Collegiannes likewise. 1607 WALK- 
incton Opt. Glass iv. 11664) 55 Bacchus is a wise Collegian, 
who admits merriment. 1730 Swirt Betty the Grizette, 
Picking wit among collegians, In the play-house upper 
regions. 1771 Junius Lett, liv. 282, I will not descend to 
answer the little sneering sophistries of a collegian. 1875 
Merivace Gen. Mist. Rome |xvi. (1877) 527 The discussions 


| of the learned collegians at the Museum. 


b. One who is ou the side of a college; a col- 
lege partizan, 

xea7 Brain in W. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 19 

All the Governors friends employ their utmost interest to 


| keep out any one that is a friend to the College. .‘if you 


choose such a one" say they "he is a Collegian and we shall 


| have a tax for the College ‘. 


2. slang. An inmate of a prison, Cf. CoLLEGE 8. 

1837 Dickens Sickw. xliv, They've been most infer- 
nally blown up by the collegians [in the Fleet). 1855 — 
Dorrit vi. (D.), Letters... enclosing half-a-crown .. for tbe 
Father of the Marshalsea, ‘with the compliments of a 
collegian taking leave‘. 


3. Onc of a seet founded in Holland in 1619. 

1727-5: Cuampers Cyct., Collegians, Collegiani, a re- 
ligious sect formed among the Arminians and Anabaptists 
in Ifolland; so called, because of their colleges, or meet- 
ings. 1818 [see Cotteciant} 

B. adj. = COLLEGIAL, 

1660 S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 73 To crawl 
and creep about a while in some Collegian aus. 1859 
Sata Ti. round Clock (1861) 105 Some of tbe collegian 
prisoners.. have women and little children with them. 

Collegianer (kfifdzanai). Os. exe. Se. 
Forms: 6 colligener, -gyner, collygener, col- 
leginar, oolligioner, 6-7 colleginer, -ioner, 7 
collegenar, 7, 9 colliginer, 9 collegeaner, col- 
legianer. tapp. {.F. collégien +-En: cf. mariner, 
serivener, parishioner.) A member of a college; 
a collegian; a colleague. 

1546 Bave Zug. Votaries in. (R.), No archdeacon, priest, 
deacon, subdeacon, colligener, nor canon. 1553 — Votacyon 
in /farl. Afise, (Malh.) 1. 351, I shoke the dust of my fete 
against those wicked collizyners and, prestes. 1563-87 
Foxe A. & Af, (1596) 275/1 Uhe patriarch and his col- 
legioners, 1§8r MuvcastER Positions xxxvii. (1887) 161 
The consideration. .hath caryed me from colledges, though 
not from colleginers. 1616 Laxe Syr’s 7. vit. 90 Love, 
meeke truithes, sterne lustices colliginer. 1670 in Spald- 
ing Trond, Chas. { (1829) 76 Thus the town being nightly 
watched, there came down the street certain of their own 
collegioners. 1818 Scott Hrt, Afidd, viii, ‘When I was rab- 
bled by the collegeaners.’ 1843 Locxnart Reg. Dalton 
xiv. 93 ‘Ay, ay, ‘tis Oxford College, ye ‘re for, is it?..are 
nd rather aii er beginning to be a collegianer?’. 1868 G. 
Macponatp &, Falconer I. 273 ‘He's been here a’ day, 
readin’ like a colliginer.° 

Collegiant (k/l7-dziint). =Con.ecian 3. 

1764 A. Mactaine tr. Mosheim's Ecct. (Vist. (1844) 11. 279- 
80 Collegiants. 1818 Topp, Collegian 2. One of a religious 
sect .. called coddeg/ani, collegians, and collegiants, on ac- 
count of their colleges or weekly meetings. 


Collegiate (kflrdzict), a. and sé [ad. L. 
collégidi-us member of a college or corporation, 
also in med.L. (as adj.) of or pertaining to a college, 
f. collégium COLLEGE.) A. adj. 


COLLEGIATION. 

1. Of the nature of, or coustituted as, a college. 
Collegiate church: sec 4. 

ot Muccaster Positions x\.(1887) 222 Publike places be 
either elementarie, grammatical, orcollegiate. 1594 Llooxer 
Eccl, Pol. Pref.(J.); The state of collegiate societies, wbere- 
on the two universities consist. 1629 Wapswortn 5. 
Pilgr. 23 Any wandring from their Collegiate society into 
the world. 1868 M. Pattison Academ, Org, 126 This was 
. tbe design of collegiate foundations in their origin. 

2. Of or belonging to a college. 

cond Brief Exam, ***** >, Collegiate Munkes had their 
habite. x Bacon Adv. Learn. u. Ded. §8 There is no 
education collegiate, which is free. 1670 Mitton //ist. 
Eng. iu. Wks. (1847) 503/ To. seize into their hands .. col- 
legiate masterships in the university. 1671 Mayxwaainc 
Anc Mod. Physic 28 Doctor Herrett, a Collegiate 
Physician of London, 1724 De Foe Mert. Cavalier (1840) 
2A collegiate life did not suit me. 1832-48 H. CoLeripce 
North. Worthies (1852) 1. 6 Marvell, to whose ardent .. 
mind neither college discipline nor collegiate opinions were 
likely to be agreeable. 1855 Dickexs Dorrit ix, The kin- 
dling of to-day’s |fire] under the collegiate boiler. 1889 
Lytr Hist. Eton Coll. 23 The Collegiate Church of Eton. 


3. Constituted as a body of colleagues; corporate; 
of or belonging to colleagues, combined. 


1625 Bacon Ess. Custom & Ednue. (Arb.) 373 But .. the 
Force of Custome Copulate, and Conioyned, and Collegiate, 


is far Greater. 1665 PAti. Trans, 1. 163 To sollicite tn all 
parts mutuall Ayds and Collegiate endeavours. 1875 Maine 
Hist. Inst. xii. 349 This single person or group—this in- 
oividual or this collegiate Sovereign (to employ Austin’s 
phrase) me 

4. Collegiate church : (a) a church which is en- 
dowed for a body corporate or chapter, but has 
no bishop's see ; (4) in Scotland, a church served 
by two or more joint incumbents or pastors; so 
collegiale charge; (¢) in U.S. ‘a church which 
is united with others under the joint pastorate of 
several ministers ’ (Webster). 

1514 Fitzners. Just. Peas (1538) 121b, Wardens of cathe. 
drall and collegiate Churches. 1540 J/et. Ripon (Surtees) 
ILI. 290 The collegiat church of Sanct Pet* and Wilfrid of 
Rypon. 361: Srrep Hist. Gt. Brit. vu. xxxv, 328 Buried 
in ie Collegiat Church of Winburn in Dorset-shire. o/s 
Crarenpon /fist. Red. x1. (1843) 698/2 King Harry the 
Seventh’'s chapel in the collegtate church of Westminster. 
1681 Biouxt Glossogr., Collegiate Church is that which 
consists of a Dean and Secular Canons. 1726 Avirre 
Parerg. 167 Collegiate churches were such .. wherein a 
number of Presbyters were settled and lived together in one 
Corporation. 1676 Grast Burgh Sch. Scoti. 1. 24 There 
were thirty-three collegiate cburches in Scotland. 

5. Collegiate school: a school of a high grade, 
or of high pretensions. 

B. sé& +1. = CoLiecian A. 1. Obs. 

1609 B. Joxsoxn Sid. Wom. 1 i, A new foundation..of 
ladies, that call themselues the Collegiates. 1683 R. Sue.- 
pon in Wood's Life (1848) 253 A very hard case for vs 

re mortalls who know nothing, because wee haue not 

in collegiates in Oxon. mee Amory &unele (2770) 1V. 216, 
I became a Doctor, as well as if I bad been a regular col- 
legiate. 1818 Bextuam CA. Exg. Introd. 20 Communicating 
my distress to some of my fellow collegiates. 

+2. fransf. and slang. An inmate of an asylum, 
prison, or the like. Cf. CoLLEcran 2. Oés, 

1673 R. Ifgeap ee ae 2g Meeting with one nf my 
fellow Collegiats [/.¢, thieves. c¢1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Collegiates, those Prisoners, and Shop-keepers. 
3709 Steeve JZatler No. 127 P 3 If we consult the Col- 
legiates of Moorfields, we sball find most of them are 
beholden to their Pride for their Introduction into tbat 
magnificent Palace. a1734 Nortn Life Ld. Guilford 
(1808) I. 123 (D.) In the goal. .he.. busied himself with tbe 
cases of his fellow-collegiates. 

+3. A fellow-collegian ; a colleague. Ods. 

1613 M. Riptey Afagn. Bodies Pref. 4 Doctor Gilbert, our 
ee and Collegiat. @ 1661 Fuurer Worthies 1. 125 He 
[Thomas Drax] translated all the Works of Master Perkins 
i: Countryman and Collegiat) into Latine. 1696 

UESLIE Snake in Grass (1697! 333, I was one day making a 
Visit to him, with the rest of his Collegiates. 

Collegiate (kplidzijeit), v. [f. prec. : _ See 
-ATE3,] ¢rans. To make collegiate ; to constitute 
as a college or collegiate church. Hence Col- 
le-giated f//. a., Colle'giating v/. sé. 

1538 Levaxn /tin, I. § The Paroche Chirch, of a fair 
Building and Collegiatid, 1782 Pexxaxt Journ, 11%, 12 
minor canons..these were formerly collegiated, and had 
their hall and houses. [1835 7ait's Afag. II. 790 The 
Presbytery. .inslst on uncollegiating the five double charges 
within the city proper, for the purpose of providing mtnis- 
ters for five new churches.] 1 Ware Manch, Parish 
Ch, Pref. 8 Such are the simple circumstances connected with 
the collegiating of the parish churcb of Manchester. 


Collegiately (k/l7'dzictli), ade. [f. CoLLEc1 ATE 
a,+-Ly4.} Ina collegiate manner or capacity. 

1624 Brief [nform. Affairs Palatinate 30 The secular 
Electors neuer giuing their consent thereunto: Neyther 
was the resolution of the same taken Collegiately. 1702 C 
Martner A/agn. Chr. wv. (1852) Introd. one of them do 
live collegiately, but board .. at private houses. 1842 G.5. 
Fasrr /rovinc. Lett, (1844) 11. 75 The Tracts for the 
Times have been published collegiately or corporately, 

Collegiation (kpl#dgiafou), rare. [n. of 
action, f. COLLEGIATE v.] The making collegiate, 

1887 Saintssury Manchester 26 Vhe material structure 
of the church appears not to be older than the date nf its 
collegiation. ; 

Collegie, Colleginar, -iner, -ioner, obs, ff. 
CoLLEGE, COLLEGIANER. 

Collegue, obs. form of COLLEAGUE. 


COLLENCHYMA. 


- Collemase: see CoAL-MOUSE. 

Collenchyma (kpleynkima). Zor. 
nodda glue + €yxupa, &yxupar- infusion.] 

+1. (See quots.) Oés. 

1835 Linotey /ufrod. Bot. (1848) I. 356 Link supposes 
the cellular substance in which pollen is generated to be 
semiorganic and calls it collenchyma. 1866 Treas. Pet., 
Collench ae usually absorbed, but remaining and assum- 
i a definite form in some plants, as in orchids. 

. Tissue consisting of cells with walls greatly 
thickened at the angles, found just beneath the 
epidermis in the leaf-stalks and young stems of 
many Dicotylcdons. ‘ 

1857 Hexrrey Zvem, Bot. 514 Collenchyma. «has acquired 
a cartilaginous or horny texture by its cells becoming 
greatly thickened hy secondary layers of a substance soften 
ing or swelling up in water. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ 
Bot. 1. ii. 83 The collenchyma originates from the funda- 
mental tissue, and. .not from the epidermis. 

Collenchymatous (kplenki-miates), a. [f. as 
prec. +-ous.] So’, Belonging to or of the nature 
of collenchyma, or of collenchyme. 

1884 Bower & Scort De Bary's Phaner. & Ferns 187 
The characteristic iodine reaction of collenchymatous walls. 
bid. 427 Collenchymatous masses. 

Collenchyme. Zoo/. [ad. mod.L. collenchyma: 
see above.] A term proposed by Sollas for a tissuc 
of the mesoderm in sponges. (Sec next.) 

Co-llencyte. Zoo/. [f. Gr. 26AAq glue, év in, xvros 
hollow, receptacle.] Sollas’s proposed term for 
the corptiscles of connective tissue found embedded 
in the collenchyme in the mesoderm of sponges. 
Hence Collencytal, a. 

1887 W. J. Sottas Sponges in Encycl. Brit. XXL. 419/2 
The mesoderm .. in its commonest and simplest form con- 
sists of a clear colourless gelatinous matrix in which irregu- 
larly branching stellate cells or connective tissue corpuscles 
are embedded; these may be termed col/encyfles and the 
tissue collenchyme, 

Collen earth, etc.: see COLOGNE. 
+Collep, -op. Obs. Se. rare—'. [cf. CoLnock 
a pail, of which this may be a corniption.] 

1g00-20 Dunbar Dance of 7 Deidly Synnis 95 Him fol- 
fowit mony fowl] drunckart, With can and collep [wu 7». 
collop] cop and guart. 

Collep, var. Conor. 

Collepixie, obs. form of CoLtT-PIxix. 

Coller, obs. f. CoLLan, CHOLER. 

Collerauch, -rayth, -reth: sce CULREATH. 

Collerette: see COLLARETTE. 

Colleric, obs. form of CioLenic. 

Collerie, -y, var. of Coniyriz, Ods., eye-salve. 
Collery (ke'leri). Azglo-Jnd. [ad. Tamil £allar 
thieves.] The name of a non-Aryan race inhabit- 
ing part of India east of Madura; hence, Collery- 
horn (corrupted into cholera-horn), a long brass 
horn of hideous sound, often used at native funerals ; 
Collery-stick, a throwing stick or boomerang used 
by the Colleries (Yule). 

1763 Orme //ist, Mil. Trans. 1. 208 (Y.) The Polygar 
Tondiman. .likewise sent 3000 Colleries ; these are a people 
who.. inhabit the woods between ‘I'richinopoly and Cape 
Comorin; their name in their own language signifies 
Thieves. 1818 Jas. Miri Brit. {udia V1, tw. tv. 143, 1120 
colleries (irregular troops of the Southern Polygars’. 1830 
J. Weisn Mit. Remin, 1. 130 (¥.) It was he also who first 
taught me to throw the spear, and hurl the Collery-stick, 
1879 Mladvas Mail 7 Oct. (Y.), To have the Amildar's 
Cholera-horn men out at that hour to sound the reveillé, 

Collery, obs. form of CoaLery, CoLLtery. 

Collet (kg lét), sd.1 Also 6-7 colet(t, collat‘t, 
-ett. [a. F. collet, dim. of cof neck :—L. collum. 
In sense 4 prob. directly ad. It. colletto.] 

+1. The neckband of a garment; a collar or 
band worn round the neck; a necklet. Ods. 

31961 in Thomson /uventories (3815) 148 (Jam.) Item, ane 
collet of aurange hew quharin is bandis of claith of gold 
twa finger braid. 1578 /uz. in Nuga Derclictz (1880) xii. 
4 Tua collattis sewit of holene clayt. ane wt blak silk. 1584 
Hupson Fudith in Sylvester's Du Bartas (1620) 723 And 
through her collet she shewd her snowie brest. 1640-4 in 
Rushw. Hist. Col/. un. (16921 1. 745, 1 understand .. all the 
Jewels are brought here again to be pawned, and amongst 
them the great Collet of Rubies fetch'd from Hamb. 

2. An encompassing band or ring; in various 
technical tses, as, a ring, collar, or flange on a rod 
or spindle, a circular metal lining to a hole, a cir- 
cular ferrule or socket, etc. Cf CoLtuar 11. Also 
aurib, 

£1830 in Gutch Co//. Cur. I]. 305 A Staffe toa Crosse of 
silver withe twoo knoppes gilte and a loose Collet. 1670 
Witt of E. Lynde (Somerset Ho.), Silver collett can. 1694 
Narporovcr Acc. sev. date Voy, (1711) 1. 161 The Wooden 
Stick is fastened within the Iron Collet or Funnel of the 
Harpoon, with Packthread wound all about the Iron, 1696 
Deruam Artificial Clockm. 3 ‘The Collet, or piece of brass 
soldered on the Arbor, or Spindle, on which the Wheel is 
rivetted. 1997 Excycl. Brit. 11. 585/2 On this pin are two 
moveable eo lets. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. VV. 324/2 
Its inmost coil running through and bent round into the 
hole of a collet or small collar placed over the staff. 1879 
Unif. Reg. in Navy List July 1882 497/2 For ventilation, 
the base to be perforated with four rete and a gilt collet 
inserted in the crown of the helmet. 1884 F. Britten Watch 


z Clockin. 22 The spring should start away from the collet 
ole with an easy curve. 


[f. Gr. 
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3. Jewelry. The circle or flange in a ring in 
which the stone is set; also the sctting for a 
precious stone in a piece of jewelry. 

1828 MS, List of Fewelry(P.R.O.), A pawnce with ij hang- 
ing perles with a colett, that a balasse stoodin. 1565 Coorer 
Thesaurus sv. Annulus, Pala anunult, the brode place 
where the stone is set: the colet. 1603 Hottann /’/ularch's 
Aor. 934 Others write, that he carried a strong poison 
within the collet of his signet. 1708 J. CuamBervayxe S/. 
Gt. Brit. ww x. (1743) 426 The imperial crown of Scot. 
land. ..is adorned with 22 large precious stones, viz. topazes, 
amethysts, garnets, etc. in collets of gold of various forms. 
1784 Westey Mat. Pail. 1.1. § 23 It is set in the forepart 
of the vitreous humour, like a diamond in its collet. 1875 
Jowrtt Plafo (ed. 2) ITT. 230 He chanced to turn the collet 
Ses towards the inner side of his hand. 

0 JB 

1607 Tournrur Rev. Trag. i. ii. Wks. 1878 UL. 2x When 
his worne selfe.. Iiad dropt out of the Collet into th’ Graue. 
3684 R. Water Nat. Exper. Pref., That these rare Gems, 
as they are but loosly set in the Mind .. so for a time they 
fall out of their Collets. 1751 Kart, Onrery Aewmarks 
Swift ii, (R.), Surely a diamond of so much lustre [Stella] 
might have been.. fixed wilhin the collet of matrimony. 

+ 4. Glass-blowing. The neck or portion of glass 
left on the end of the blowing-iron after the removal 


of the finished article. O6s. ence Cun.et q.v. 

1662 Merrer tr. Nev's Art of Glass 277 Necks of the 
Glass, are also call’d Collets, 1953 CHamners Cycl. Supp.y 
Coltet, in the glass trade, thal part of a glass vessel, 
which in the making, sticks to the hollow iron by which the 
metal is first taken ont of the melting pot. This is broken 
off before the vessel is fashioned, and is never seen in the 
least mark, when finished.. These they throw logether, and 
afierwards grind them down, and put inlo the green glass 
metal, for the purest green glass. 1797 P. WakErikip 
Mental Liprov. (1801) Y. 143 He delivers it to the masler 
workman to break off the collet, whiclt is a lille piece that 
sticks to the iron. 1847 in Craic; and in mod. Dicts. 

| 5. Gunnery, (See quot.) 

1823 Crass Sechnol, Dict., Collet, French for that part of 
a cannon which is between the astragal and the miuzzle. 
In mod. Eng. Dicts. 

6. Hot. The point where the stem and the root 
of a plant are united ; the collar. 

1847 in Craic3 and in mod. Dicts. 

Collet (kplét), 522 [An carlicr form of CULET 
q.v., the Fr. equivalent being ce/asse, deriv. of cv! 
bottom; app. confounded with CoL.er sé.! sense 
3.] The horizontal base of a diamond when cut as 
a brilliant; also called Cuter. 

1675 Lond. Gaz. 1050/4 Lost ..a short hart Diamond, 
weighing about 18 Grains. .4 Rightsand the Collet [priuted 
coller] pollished, the Stone being aboul half made. 1761 
Wiurson in Phil. Trans. LIL 444 At the table surface, and 
at the collet, or opposite surface. 1884 F. Brrtren Hatch 
§ Clockm, 214 The under surface is also cut in facets and 
terminates nearly in a point called ihe collet or culette. 

Collet (kplét), v  [f. Conner sé.] 

1. To set ina collet. Hence Co'lleting 2A/. sb. 

1609 Armin /tal. Taylor (1880) 160 And in his foyle so 
louely set, Faire collited in Gold. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. 
Educ, WV. 350/2 Colletting.—Little fangs or lips are left in 
the metal, and the gem being inserted between them, they 
are bent over so as to enfold it. 

2. ‘Yo provide with a collet or collar. 

1884 F. Britten Watch & Clockm. 158 ‘That the main 
spring may not be injuriously contracted the parl of the 
barrel arbor to which it is attached is enlarged or colleted. 

Collet, var. of CoLeT Oés., acolyte; obs. f. 
Couuect sd.; dal. corruption of CoL.LaRD, 

|| Colleter (kplitas). ot, [a. Gr. *xoranrap 
onewho glnes, f. eoAAGy to glue; see COLLETERIUM.] 
One of the glandular hairs found on many leaf-buds, 


etc., which secrete the blastocolla or bud-glue. 

1875 Bennett & Dyertr. Sacks’ Bot. 1.ii.115 The parts of 
the bud are coated by a gummy substance... which he | Han- 
stein] calls Blastocolla, while the glandular hairs which 
produce them he terms Colleters. /éfd¢. The secretion of 
the colleters is a walery mucilage in Polygonum, 

Colleterial (kpliti-rial), a. Zool, [f. next + 
-AL.] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a colle- 
terium. Colleterial gland: =COLLETERIUM. 

1870 Rotirstox Anim. Life Introd. 111 Colleterial glands 
which secrete a glutinous material for fixing the ova to 
various external objects. 1899 HuxLey Anat. lav. An. vi. 
270 A colleterial gland. 

|| Colleterium (kplaierivm). Zoo/. [mod.L., 
as if a. Gr. *xoAAnrppov: see CoLLETER.] A 
glandular organ in certain insects, secreting a 
glutinous substance for cementing the ova together. 

1864 WessteR cites Dana. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Colletic (kpletik), a. and sb. ? Oss. [ad. late 
L. collétic-us or its original Gr. xoAAnTi«ds agglu- 
tinant, f. koAAGy to glue.] 

A. adj. Having the property of joining as with 
glue; agglutinant. B. sd. An agglutinant. 

[1669 RowLann tr, Schroder’s Chynt, Disp. 39 Colletica 
are such as Glew.] 1715 Kersty, Colletichs, Medicines 
that are of a gluing, or closing Faculty. wt Campers 
Cyel., Colletics, Among colletics are ranked litharge, aloes, 
myrrh, etc, 1882 in Syd. Soc. Ler. 

ollette, obs. form of CoLLET, CoLLeEct 50, 
+ Colley. Ots. [cf. Couer.] See quot. 
1684 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. i. 36 A brace of threshers .. 


falling out about the overlarge soope of the Colley or 
Harvest-bottle. 


Colley : see CoLLrE, dog, and CoLLy, soot, ctc. 


COLLIDINE. 


Colleyne, obs. form of CoLoGNE. 

+ Coll-hardy, ¢. Obs. rare. [Perhaps f. Coun 
$6.3 though the dufe or he ge is not exactly 
the type of the ‘hardy’ fool.] Foolhardy, fool- 
ishly rash. 

rs8r J. Deut //addon's Anusw. Osor. 20 b, Away wilh this 
arrogancie: be no more so collhardy [Lat. /erociam com. 
Prime), and write hereafier more advisedly. A 

||Collibert. Oés. 7-8 coli-. [F. collibert, 
ad. L. colltbert-us fellow-freedman, f. co/-, con- 
together + dbertus freedman. Concerning the 
mediaeval colfibertt, sce article in Du Cange.] 

l. In France under the Feudal system: A hind 
of tenant freed from strict serfdom, but bound 
to certain duties or services. In the Custom of 
Anjou, they had become simply seifs. (Never 
used in I:ngland.) 

[1672 Cowel’s /uterpr., Coeleberti, are Tenanis in Free 
Socage, Deonsday-Book, or such as being Villains were 
manunitted.] 1708-15 Kensiy, Coffberts or Colliberts, a 
middle sort of ‘Tenanls, between Servile and Free: In the 
Civil Law, they who were made free together, at the same 
time, r2zin Banry, 1864 4. & O. V. 384 (transl. from 
Fr.) Colliberts were, therefore, bound by serfdom. Z 

2. ‘Miserable inhabitants of Aunis and Poitou’ 
(Littré) named after the mediaval colliberts. 

Collibist, var. of CoLiy Bist Ods. 

+Collibration. O/s. [n. of action, f. L. 
collibrat-, yypl. stem of collitr dre, {. col- together + 
fibrire to weigh.] Weighing together; comparison. 

1656 Dircarp Gate Lat, Und. § 537.161 What. .do Philo- 
sophers number, measure, waizl? All things: yelhave they 
most solemn dinumerations, dimensions, collibralions. 

+ Colliby. Os. [ad. med.L. cof/thrum, prob. £. 
L. collybrus exchange of coins, agio, a. Gr. xdAAv- 
Bos small coin, rate of exchange, agio ; also a small 
round cake: ef. Connysist. Du Cange derives 
it from L. coldiécre to please, be agreeable, and it 
is possible that a notion of connexion with this 
helped in establishing the med.L. sense of ‘ little 
present A A sinall present. 

1450 Aftrour Saluactoun 1770 Swale gifies named colli- 
bies wald vnto thaym drawe, 

Collie, -lick’e, obs. forms of CoLic. 


+Collicular, @. Ols. rare). [ff L. collicul- 
zs little hill (dim. of cof/’s hill)+-anl.] Of the 
nature of a little hill. 

1669 Phil. Trans. VV. 1061 Our Country is generally a 
low ground..yet ‘tis very full of Collicular Mminencies. 


Colliculate (kfirki#lt), @  [f. as prec. + 
-ATE2.] Zool. Waving little eminences. 

1848 Dana Zooph, 333 Coralla transversely or reticulately 
colliculate. 

Collide (kflaid), v. fad. L. col/idsre to strike 
or clash together, f, co/- together+ /adére to injure, 
damage.] 

1. fans. To bring into collision or violent con- 
tact, strike or dash together. Now rare or Oés. 

1621 Burton Anat, Aled. 1.4. u.vi, The oulward [ayre] being 
stroke or collided by a solide body. 1646 Siz ‘T. Browxe 
Pseud, Ep. 52 ‘Vhe inftunable efluencies discharged from 
the bodies collided. 1955 Jounsox, Collidv, c.2., lo sirike 
against each other; to beat, to dash, to knock together. 
1871 M. Corus fan of Str. Aiecetings 18, | whom dreams 
encumber, By the keen clash of gross events collided, — 

2. intr. To come into collision, come forcibly 
into contact, strike or dash together. 

(When first used of railway trains or ships in collision, 
¢ 1860-70, it was much objected to as an Americanism.) 

1700 Dryvrn Fadles, ythag. Philos. 14 The flinis .. thus 
toss'd in air, collide. 1746 R. Jases futrod. Moufet's 
Health's Liprov. 9 The Blood collides against the Sides of 
the Aorta. 18g0 Cariyie Latter-d. Pamph. iv. 22 Tumble 
and rage along, ye rotten waifs and wrecks; clash and col- 
lide. 1866 Tyxpatt in Fortin, Rev. IL. 135 The attraction 
urges them [atoms]. They collide, they recoil. 1886 Daily 
News 14 Dec. 2/8 Charles, brigantine, in entering the har. 
bour. .collided with Sparkling Foam, barquentine. : 

3. is; To come into collision or be in conflict ; 
to clash, conflict. 

1864 Sir F. Parcrave Norm. & Eng. 1V. 326 How often 
would he not collide against the Bishop of Sorimum? 1875, 
Toste Gaixs 1. Comm. (ed. 2) 152 Overruling the ordinary 
course of law where it collided with equity. 1880 G. Durr 
in 19th Cent, No. 38. 667 Our interesis would be about as 
likely to collide as those of a shark and a tiger. 

b. To come together (without conflict). rary. 

1877 H. A. Pace De Quincey 11, xix. 191 In great crises 
their interests collide and harmonise to augment the stability 
of institutions. 


Hence Colli-ded f//. a., Colliding 2é/. sb. and 


J. @. 
es 94 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) 1. 345 By the collision of 
flint and steel. .particles detached from the colliding bodies. 
1865 Lecxy Ration, II. see To restrain the action of col- 
liding passions. 1883 Daily News 25 June 5/6 The head- 
gear of the colliding vessel. .became enlangled. 

Collidine (kplidein). Chem. [f. «dddAa glue 
+ los form +-INE.] See quots. 

1855 C. G. Wittuams in C4ern. Gas. 308 Collidine is one of 
the bases discovered by Dr. Anderson in Dippel’s oil, and 
found a few weeks subsequently by me in hale naphtha. 
1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem, 1. 1082 Collidine CHiN, an 
alkaloid found among the products of the dry distillation of 
animal substances and of coal. .Collidine is a colourless, oily 
liquid, having a strongly aromatic, not unpleasant odour. 


“COLLIE, * 


1884 Mauch, Exasut,29 Dec. 6/5 Tobacco smoke .. contains 
a second toxical principle called colidine. 

Collie, Colly (ki), sé Also 8 eoly, 8-9 
colley, (9 coally, coley, cooly). [Origin un- 
certain: it has been conjectured to be the same 
word as coaly ‘the colour being originally black ’; 
cf. Coty a. Chaucer has Co//e as proper name 
of a dog, of which co//ze might possihly be dimin.] 

1. A Scotch shepherd's dog ; a breed of sheep- 
dogs remarkable for sagacity. 

(¢ 1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 56% Ran Colle our dogge, 
and Talbot, and Gerlond.] a 1651 Catnerwoon //ist, A irk 
1678) 691 (Jam.) The Bishop was nicknamed Collie, because 
he was so impudent and shameless, that when the Lords of 
the Session and Advocates went to dinner, he was not 
ashamed to follow them into their houses, unasked, and sat 
down at their table. rzar Ramsay Richy & Sandy, A 
better lad ne’er Iean’d out o'er a kent, Or hounded coly o’er 
the mossy bent. 1787 Grose /’rov. Gl, Coley, a cur dog. N. 
1786 Burxs 72a Dogs 23 The tither was a ploughman’s 
collie, Ilis breast was white, his touzie back Weel clad wi‘ 
coat 0’ glossy black; His gawcie tail, wi’ upward curl, Hung 
owre his hurdies wi'a swirl. 1806 Edin. Even. Couraut 20 
Jan. (Jamn.', A black and white rough coley:, or shepherd’s 
dog. 1872 Sir G. W. Dasest 7drce to Oue 11. 216 An 
affectionate covlie dog. 

b. fig. ‘Onc who follows another constantly or 
implicitly’ \Jam.); cf. to dog, and Se. follow-dog. 

2. altrzd. esp. in collie-dog. 

1774 C. KReitu Farmer's [fa in Chambers Pop. Pocus 
Sc. (1862) 30 The colly dog lies i the nook. 1807 Kewiek 
Mist, Quadrupeds (ed. §) 329 Vhe Cur Dog is a trusty and 
useful servant to the farmer and grazier .. In the North of 
England, this and the foregoing [The Shepherd’s Dog) are 
called Coally Dogs. 1818 Scott ffrt. Midd. xliii, Turning 
sinners as a colley dog turns sheep. 1833 /raser’s Vag. 
Oct. 398 His dog Totchy, an animal of the cooly breed. 
1884 Fork fMerald 23 Aug. 4/2 A Black and Tan Collie 
Puppy. 1861 G. H. KR. Vac. Tour 139 All books are full of 
the marvels of colly-dogism. 

Collied (kglid), pf/.a. arch. and dial. [f. CouLy 
v. or sb, + -ED.] Kendercd ‘colly’; begrimed ; 
blackened; darkened, murky. 

[e 1310 See hollede, s. v. Cottow 7] 

tsgo Suaks. Afids, N14. i145 Briefe as the lightning in 
the collied night. 1634 TT. Carew Cat, Brit. Wks. (1824) 
159 [Venus] stroaking with her ivory hand his [Vulcan's] 
callied cheeks. 1693 Souturrne Mara’s Last Prayer 1. i, 
Vhat youthful Virgin .. with ..a shining face, and colly’d 
eyebrows. 17 LE, Warp Ifudibras Kedie. (1715) 11. vii, 
With brimless Cap and colly’d Face. 1828 #lackzw. Mag. 
XAT. 120 1855 Sincteton Virgil 1. 128 A collied 
cloud. 

Collier .kglio1). Forms: 4 kolier, cholier, 5 
colysere, coljer,e, coliare, coler, 5-6 colyer, 
colier, (coiljear), 6 colyar, coliar, 6-7 colliar, 
collyer, (8 coallier), 6- collier, [ME. colter, 
colyer, etc., f. col, Coat, app. after words from 
Fr. in -1ER, q.v. The Sc. cot/jeav, and other ME. 
spellings, imply that the o was then long; cod/ier 
with short 0, appears to be later: cf. CoLLy a. 
and v.] 

I. One whose occupation or trade is to procure 
or supply coal (formerly charcoal, ; one engaged 
in the coal trade. 

+1. A maker of wood charcoal (who also was 
often the bringer of it to market). Ods. 

1350 Hill. Palerne 2520 Choliers pat cayreden col come 
jee bi side. /6fd. 2523 Pe kolieres bi komsed to karpe 

enely i fere. ¢1440 Promp. Pare. 87 Colyer [7.*. colyjere, 
coler), carbonarins. ¢1475 Kauf Coiljear 321 Then the 
Coiljear .. Went to the Charcoill in hy, To mak his Chauf- 
fray reddy. 1481-90 Howard Ilouseh, Bhs. (1844) 328 
Item to the colyer for makyng of eles ij.s. 15350 CROWLEY 
Efpigr. 493 When none but pore Colyars dyd wyth coles 
mell. 1573 Art of Lintming 7 Take Hartes horne, and 
burne it to cole on a Coliars harth. 1608 T. Batt in Les- 
more Papers Ser. 1. (1887) I. 130 To be at bristow witb a 
refiner and a hammer man and 8 or 10 colliers. 

+2. One who carries coal (orig. charcoal, later 
also pit-coal) for sale. Ods. 

1479 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 425 All maner of colyers that 
bryngeth coleys to towne. rgoa Arnotnge Chron. (1811) 86 
And where as the colyers be founde false that they may be 
punessed and theyr sackes brent. 1576 Gascoicne Sicele 
Gl. (Arb.) 79 When colliers put no dust into their sacks. 
1661-2 Pervs Diary 8 Feb., All the day with the colliers 
removing the coles out of the old cole hole into the new 
one, 1719 D'Urrey Prlis IV. 198 A Collier with his Cart, 
that Coals was used to carry. 

+b. A coal-dealer or owner. Ods. 

16as Bacon Ess. Riches (Arb.) 235, | knew a Nobleman.. 
A Great Timber Man, A Great Colliar, A Great Corne- 
Master, A Great Lead- Man. F ; 

+3. Oftcn used with allusion to the dirtiness of 
the trade in coal, or the evil repute of the collicr 
for cheating: cf. Greene’s Coosnage of Colliers 
(1591). Obs. 

esis Cocke Lorell's B. (1843) 11 Sinoggy colyers, and 
stynkynge gonge fermers. 1552 Bate Afol. 93 ( .) As the 
sayinge is, lyke wyl to lyke, as the deuyl fyndeth out the 
colyer. 1601 Suaks. Twel. N.ut.iv.130 What man, tis not 
for grauity to play at cherrie-pit with sathan. Hang him 
foul Colliar. 16a2 Garaker Sf. Watch 67 (T,) A nan shall 
hardly come with fair apparell amongst colliers, but he 
shall carry some of their soil away from them. 1663 Burt. 
Ler Jfud.t. ii. 350 He could transform himself in Colour 
As like the Devil as a Collier, 1732 in Fuller's Gnomol. 


(Hazl. Zng. Prov. 1869) Like a collier's sack, bad without, 
but worse within. 
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4. One who works in a coal-mine; a coal-miner. 

1594 Newcastle Munic, Acc. (1849) 33 Paide for letting 
fourthe coliers at Pilgrim streete gate. .earlie in the morn- 
inge to worke, 25, per pece each on. 1665 D. Duney Afet. 
tatlutm Martis (1854) 8 Colliers have gotten coles again in 
those same Pits, 1741-3 Westev Fro. (1749) 95, I went to 
Soutbbiddick, a village of colliers, seven miles south-east 
of Newcastle, 1 Scotl, Descr. 198 Villages .. inhabited 
by... coalliers and lime-burners. 1856 Emrnson £ug. 
Traits, Ability Wks, (Bohn) 1881 11. 37 They are. .not good 
in jewelry or mosaics, but the best iron-masters, colliers, 
wool-combers, and tanners, in Europe. 1876 Fawcett Pol, 
Econ. \. iv. 147 A collier earns more wages than a carpenter. 

Tl. transf. 

5. A ship engaged in the carriage of coal. Ear- 
lier coldter-ship. Also altrtb. 

1625 J. GLanvitte Voy. Cadiz (1883) 11 With all the Col- 
liers or New-Castell shipps in tbe ffleete. 1665 Perrys 
Diary 3 Jan., The Dutch have taken some of our colliers 
to the North. 1751 Smoteetr Per. Pic. (1779) WL. [xxxi. 
257 The ship was no other than a light collier, 1847-8 H. 
Mitter first finpr. xii, (1857) 202 ‘he coal which loads a 
single large collier would, shen it existed as wood, bave 
built many large colliers, 


b. One of the crew of such a vessel. 

1727 Swiet Petition of Colliers, ctc., So considerable a 
branch of the coasting trade, as that of the colliers. 1840 
Marevat foor Jack xxv, I'm an old collier, 

6. The swift (Cypselus fe) dial. 

1796 W. Maxsuact £. Forksh. Gloss. Collier, hirundo 
apus, the black swallow, or swift. 1855 in IArtdy Gloss. 

vi A species of Aphis; also collter-aphis, -/iy-. 

1744 50 W. Exus Mod. Husbandman 1V.1. 75 It's called 
the collier-fly, because it tums black. 1784 Youxc Aun, 
«tgrtc. IN. 51 Collier, an insect, ‘the black dolphin’. 

III. atirth. and Comb.: as collicr-brig, -ship; 
collicr-buill adj.; collier-man, -master, the cap- 
tain of a coal-ship; collier’s faith [tmed. Lat. 
Sides carbonarit, Ger. kohlerglaube), uninquiring or 
tnreasoning assett to the prevalent rcligious tcncts ; 
blind faith; collier’s lung, phthisis, a fibroid 
phthisis common with coal-workers, characterized 
by the deposit of carbon in a finely granular con- 
dition in the tissuc of the lungs; collier-woman, 

a woman that works in a coal-mine. 

1863 Kincstey H’afer-bad. v.211 The butties that knock 
about the r “collier-boys. 1852 Dickexs Bleak Ifo. i, 
Fog creeping into the caboozes of *collier-brigs. 1878 
Trevawsy Shelley, efc. (1887) 198 She was a *collier-built 
tub of 1z0 tons. 1981 Hanmer Jrsurts Banner Kijb, Not 
hanging with the ‘colliers fayth upon the slecueless coate 
ofthe Romish Church. [1603 Cnettte Fag. Mourn, Gar 
ment VWiiijb, Onely of the ith that the Colliar profest, 
which was euer one with the most. See the story 16ar 

3urRTON Anat. Mel. in. iv. u. vi.) 1680 Observ. ‘Curse 
J’e Meroz‘ 6 [He) proceeds to talk of Faith .. but possibly 
‘tis the Colliers Faith he means all this while. 1881 Dasly 
Yel. 28 Jan., The *collierman’s chart is the coast. 1722 
De For Col. Jack (1840) 44 The masters of coal-ships, who 
they call “collier-masters. 1871 Sir T. Watsox Princ. 
Physic (ed. 5) 11. 251 (The disease) has been sometimes 
called Spurious twelanosis sometimes “Collicr’s Phthisis. 
1612 Woonat Surg. Aflate Wks. (1653! 292 ‘Vo each New- 
castle-ship or *Colliarship serving in his Highness his 
affairs, etc. 1798 Soutuey Zug. Eclog. 1, Blear-eyed Moll 
The *collier woman. 

Colliery (ke'liari). Also 7 collyery, colyery, 
8 collery, coalliery. [f. CoLLIER +-¥: see -ERY; 
cf. also the form CoaLery.] 

1. A place where coal is worked; a coal-mine. 

1635 VrerEton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 85 Besides great 
collieries employed for the use and supply of the coiminons 
and poor of the town, 1648 Rusuw. Hest. Codd. wv. IL. 1219 
An extraordinary Storm. .which. .hath drowned Two of the 
best collyeries upon Sunderland River. 1676 Hopcson in 
Patt, Trans. X1. 764 The water that runs from the ad- 
jacent Colyeries is vitrioline. 1708 J.C. Compl. Collier 
(1845) 10 Vour ground borders on other Colleries, which are 
working Collenes. 1799 Scof/, Descr. 102 Its coallieries, 
its traffic, its various manufactures. 1872 Yeats Techn. 
List. Comms, 172 It was not .. until 1238 that the first col- 
lieries were established on the high grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle. 

+2. The working of a coal-mine. Ods. 

1708 J.C, Compl, Collier (1845) 10 To explain the whole 
art of Collery. 1 J. Cuampertayne Sf. Gt, Brit. wi 
iil. (1743) 9 The colliery here is brought to..perfection. 

+3. The coal trade. Ods. 

1673 1. Sruppr Further Vind, Dutch War To Rdr. 2 Of 
our inferiour Commerce, what have we but the Colliery, 
and Fishing of New-found land. 

+ 4. The ships employed in the coal trade; also, 
one snch vesscl. Ods. 

1gaa De For Plagne (1884) 280 Among the Colliery, that 
is to say, among the Ships. 1763 Cruncuit Duelist ui. 
(R.), The master, or by courtesy Tbe captain of a colliery. 

+ 5. (See quot.) Oés. 

1708-15 Kersey, Collery, a Store-house of Coals. 
1B00 in Bairey. 4 

6. attrib., as colliery Act, club, district, explosion, 
inspector, manager, owner, trade, yard; colliery 
viewer = CoaL-VIEWER. 

ue let 26 Geo. I11, c. 41 Any such .. may... sail in the 
Colliery ‘Trade. e F. B. Hean Stokers & Pokers i. 
(1851) 30 Joseph Locke, a colliery-viewer .. had served his 
apprenticeship below ground. 1852 J. GLYNN ary 
Water (Weale) 119 By profession a ‘colliery viewer‘. 1863 
Trans. Assoc, Coal Miers 10 They had colliery clubs es- 
tablished in their district .. The Educational Clanse of the 
Colliery Act operated favourably, 1866 W, Becsie Wks. 
1883) 254 Who has recently resided in a colliery-district. 
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COLLIGATION. 


Collieshangie (kglijfx'ni). Sc. Also culle- 
shangee, cullishang, colly-shangie, -gy. [Con- 
nexion with Gael. ca//aidh ‘wrangling, outcry’, has 
been suggested ; also, that the first part is COLLIE 
sheep-dog, and that the original sense was either a 
noisy quarrel of dogs, or the racket made hy a dog 
when a ‘ shangie * or encumbrance is tied to his tail ; 
but historical evidence is wanting.] Noisy quarrel, 
‘row’, nproar; confused fight. 

21745 Meston Poeuts (1767) 115 (Jam.) Macbane and 
Donald did quarrel, And in a culleshangee landed. 
Ross /felenore 85 (Jam.) The collyshangy raise to sick a 
height. 1790 Burns ‘ A'fud Sir, Pre read, ete.’ (Globe) 110 
How the colliesbangie works Atween the Russians and the 
Turks. 1805 A. Scott Poeuts 93 (Jam.) Cullishangs ‘tween 
man and wife Happen whyles for want o’ siller. 1815 
Scott Guy Mf. xxiv, A hard-headed loon, tbat was aye 
Barge himself and other folk into collie-shangies. <A 
Q. Victoria More Leaves 139 Sharp goin with us an 
having occasional ‘collie-shangies’ with collies when we 
came near cottages. 

Colli-ferous, a. [f. L. col/um neck +-FEROUS.] 
‘ Possessed of, or bearing a neck’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Colliflory, -flower, obs, ff. CAULIFLOWER. 

Colliform, 2. [f. L. coléem neck +-ForM.] 
Neck-shaped ; in Zv/omol. having the form of a 
collar; see CoLLAR 17 b. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Ler, 

Collig, obs. Sc. f. COLLEAGUE. 


+ Colligance. O¢s. [a. OF. colligance (14th c. 
in Littré), f. L. type *colliganiia, {. colligare to 
bind together.] Attachment together, connexion. 

1541 R. Coptann Guydon's Quest, Chirurg., It hath col. 
lygaunce with the face and the necke, 1548-77 Vicary 
inal. vii. (1888) 55 By them [nerves and veins] they (the 
pzppes] haue Coliganes with the hart, the lyuer. 1562 But. 
Leven Dial. Soarnes & Chir. 34b, The fellowship and collig- 
ance, whiche thei haue with greate sinewes. 1708 Motreux 
Rabelais (1737) 1V. Prol. p. Ixxxiii, Loften make blunders in 
the Symbolization and Colligance of those two Words, 

+ Colligate, 2. Ods. [ad. L. colligal-us pa. 
pple. of colligare: see next and -atE2.] Bound 
together, fastened, attached (77. and fg.). 

147% Riprey Comp. Alch. ww, iv. in Ashm, (1652) 145 In 
whych the partys left which left so collygate; And so 
promotyd unto most perfyt temperance. 1528 Foxe in 
Strype £ecl, Alem. 1. App. xxvi. 80 By stedfast .. amite 
colligate unto the same. 1578 Banister //ist. M/an 1.1 
The first and second Vertebre .. are most especially Colli- 
gate, and bound to the Head. 

Colligate (kg'liget), v [f. L. colligat-, ppl. 
stem of colligdre to bind together (f. col-, cout- 
together + /igdre to bind): see -aTE 3,] 

+1. ¢rans. To bind or fasten together, connect. 

1545 Rayxoin Byrth Mankynde 6 Conbyndyng, colligat. 
tyng, or Soa together the muskles. 1578 Banister 

fist. Man t Vith such Ligamentes those bones and 
ioyntes are Seed, and colligated. 1773 Projects in Asn. 
Reg. 126/1 The pieces .. are colligated in rows, by running 
paciiiiead through tbe peg-holes. . 

2. fig. To bind together in a common interest 
or function (0és.\, or in a class or order; to inite. 

1613 Suertey Trav. Persia 96 If they... haue neede of 
colligating themselues with your Maiestie. 1677 Hate 
Prim, Orig, Man, wt. ¥. 273 The Productions would be 
ever irregular .. and never colligated or contained in any 
certain species. 1867 Busnnett A/or. Use Dark Th. 265 
The power that colligates all the other faculties in terms of 
order and responsible action. 1887 A. Lane Myth, Ritual, 
& Relig. 11. 104 The explanation .. colligates it with a 
familiar set of phenomena. r 

3. Juductive Logic, To connect together (isolated 


facts) by a general notion or hypothesis. 

1856 Mitt Logic 1. ii. § 4 The phenomena which we are 
attempting to colligate. 1876 Jevons leu. Logic xxxii. 
(1880) 286 Whenever we thus join together previously dis- 
connected facts, by a suitable general notion or hypothesis, 
we are said to colligate them. 

Colligation (kpligéfon). [a.obs. F. colhigation, 
ad. L. colligatién-em, n. of action, f. colligére to 
COLLIGATE.] ; 

+1. Material hinding together, connexion. Oés. 

1goa Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) v. ii. 365 Of the 
ponderosyte and collygacyon from the one membre unto 
the other. 1541 R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., 
The nature of euery membre, their Slings and colligacion 
that they haue in all the body 1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. 
“S Ve Ve 239 Occasioned by the colligation of vessels. 

. fig. Conjunction, alliance, union. 

1651 Wotton in Relig. 1. (1672) 143 The more blessed 
Colligation of the Kingdomes, then that of the Roses. 1685 
H. Morn /diustration The admirable Union or Colli- 
gation of the Soul of the Messias with the eternal Logos. 
1861 F. Wat in Jrnd. Asiat, Soc. Bengal 329 All gram- 
mar is set at defiance, in this line, in the colligation of the 
names of places. , 

b. concr. A bond of union. rare. 

18g0 Neace Aved. Hynes 116 Himself their colligation 
Binds two peoples into one. _— 

3. Inductive Logic. The binding together or 
connexion of a nnmber of isolated facts by a snit- 
able general conception or hypothesis. concer. A 
group (of facts) as colligated. 4 

1837 Wuewewt //ist, Jnduct. Sc. (1857) 1. 64 The Colliga- 
tion of Facts. /éfd. II, v. 212 The conceptions of our own 
ininds, and the Colligation of observed facts by the nid of 
such Conceptions, 1846 Morene Hist. Mod. Phil. 11, 293 
Empirical facts must be gained by observation, by diligent 


COLLIGIBLE. 


colligation, and by the testimony of others. 1861 Mainz 
Ane Law (1874) 118 The colligation of social phenomena. 

Collige, obs. Sc. f. CoLLEAGUE sé.: see also vb. 

[Colligence, erroneous form of CoLLIGANce. 

1611 CotGR., Colligence, as Colligance; or, a gathering, 
or bringing together. 1656 Broun Glossogr., Colligence, 
a knitting, gathering, or bringing together. Cofgr. 1678 
Puiturs (Afp.), Colligence, a tying together.) 

Colligener, -iner, -ioner, -yner, obs. ff. 
COLLEGIANER, 

Colligible (kglidgib’l), a. ?Ods, [f. L. type 
*colligtbtl-is, f. colligére to COLLECT: see -BLE.] 
That may be collected. 

1650 Futter Pisgah ww. vi. 100 So much of the fashion- 
ableness of their cloathes as is colligible from Scripture. 
#1734 Nort Lives II. 153 His colligible revenues, 

+ Colligionist, ? = CoLLEGIANER. 

1570 Levins Afanip. 147/14 A colligioniste, collegionista. 

Collimaney. xonce-wad. [f. L. coll-tem neck + 
Gr. pavreia divination.] 

1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo’s Com. Wks. (1709) 374 There 
are Lines in the Neck, the Forehead .. and therefore .. as 
there is Chiromancy, there ought to be Frontimancy, Col- 
limancy, ete. i 

Collimate (kg'lime't), v [f. ‘co//imare’, an 
erroneous reading, found in some edd. of Cicero, 
of L. collinedre, {. col-, com- together + dinea line, 
Zinedre to bring into a straight line. Co//imdre 
long passed as a genuine word, and was adopted by 
some astrouomers who wrote in Latin (e.g. Kepler 
Ad Vitellionem Paralipomena, Frankfort 1604, 
p- 211; Littré) and thence passed into the mod. 
langs. ‘The proper word would be cod/ineate.] 

+1. (See quots.) Oés. 

1623 Cockeram, Collimate, to leuell or winke with one 
eye, 1656 Blount Glossogr., Coldimate, to wink with one 
eye, to level or aim ata mark. 1721 Battery, Col/fmate, to 
level at, or aim at a Mark [1731-90 or hit the Mark]. 

2. trans. &. To place or adjust (a telescope) so 
that the line of sight is in the required position ; 
to place (two telescopes, lenses, etc.) so that their 
optical axes are in the same line. b, To make 
parallel, as a lens, the rays of light passing 
through it. Henee Co-llimating ///. a. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 349 s.v. Coldimator, The cross 
wires in the supplementary or collimating telescope. 1868 
Lockver Elem. Astro. 244 An instrument with the cross 
wires perfectly adjusted is said to be correctly collimated. 
31878 — Stargazing 394 The little object-glass. .or collimat- 
ing lens, as itis called. 

Collimation (kglim#-fon). [n. of action f. 
prec. =erroneous 16th ¢c. L. collimdtio, F. collinta- 
tion, The proper word would be cof/ineation.] 

The adjustment of the line of sight of a telescope, 
ete. Lzne of collimation: the line of sight or 
optical axis. rror of collimation: the amount 
by which the line of sight deviates from its position 
of accurate adjustment. 

1686 Phil, Trans, XVI. 215 Making the Line of Sight, or 
Collimation parallel to the sides of the Ruler. 1783 /drd. 
LXXIUI. 99 The magnifying power of the telescope may 
be varied without affecting the line of collimation. 1793 Sir 
G. Suvcksurcs ibid. LXX XIII. 106 Take the error of the 
collimation of the telescope in right ascension, by a star in 
the equator, 1878 Lockver Stargazing 328 The optic axis 
of the telescope, or line of collimation. 

b. Used for evvor of collimation. 

1863 Cornh, Mag. VII. 383 Corrections are applied for 
collimation ; that 1s, for the centre wire or spider’s web not 
being exactly in the diameter of the telescope. 

@. attrib, 

1878 LockvEr Stargazing 332 The collimation axis of the 
telescope. 1 F. J. Britten Watch §& Clockm. 272 The 
wires must be shifted by means of the collimation screws. 

Collimator (kelimate:). [n. of agent, in L. 
form, f. CoLLIMATE v.] 

1. A small fixed telescope with cross-wires at its 
focus, used for adjusting the line of collimation of 
an astronomical or other instrument. 

18z5 Kater in Patil, Trans. 147 Description of a floating 
Collimator. 1843 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 12 Two fixed collimators, 
watched by levels .. enable the observer to determine the 
Position..of the horizontal line. 1885 C. S, Murray Britt. 
Almanac & Comp. 120 A collimator .. is a telescope fur. 
nished with a micrometer at its focus. 1890 A thenanse 
19 Apr. 494/2 Col. Davidson devised [c. 1855] a collimator 
for night firing with artillery at a siege, 

2. The tube with a slit and lens (or the lens 
itself) used in the spectroscope to collect the light 
and throw it upon the prism in parallel rays. 

1865 Zutell. Observ. No. 36. aey Creal the slit of the 
collimator. 1887 Excyc?, Brit. XXII. 373 The spectroscope 
- consists of three parts, the collimator, the pee or grating 
and the telescope .. The most important adjustment in the 
spectroscope is that of the collimator. 

Comb. 1871 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal. 93 The..ray of 
Tighe entering the first prism from the slit and collimator-tube. 
1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 374 The angle subtended by the 
collimator lens at the slit. 

+ Colli-me, v. Obs. rave—'. [ad. ‘collimare’: 
see COLLIMATE.] inty. To aim: see CouLIne. 
1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles Il. wv. 170 The primary end of 

i 


our life, unto what al our actions ought to collime, as 
arrows to their scope, 


+ Colli-mollie, a, Ods. rave—1, Nares suggests 
* A jocular corruption of the word melancholy '® 
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1603 Harsnet Pop, Juipost, 117 The Devil was a little 
Colli-Mollie and would not come off. 


Collin (kg'lin). Chem. [f. Gr. xdada glue + -1N.] 
A term applied to absolutely pure gelatine. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Collinate (kg'linet). Chem. 
-aATE #.} A salt of collinic acid. 


1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. I. 1083 A solution of collinate 
of ammonium, 


+Colline, sd. Oss. Also 7 collin. [a. F. cod- 
fine hill, ad. L. codlina (se. terra) hilly land, f. 
coli-is hill.} A small hill. 

¢1630 Drumn. or Hawtn. eens Wks. 35 And every hill | 
and collin crowns with palms. 1641 Evetyn A/eon. (1819) | 
I.291 A nobly wellwall’d, wooded, and watered park, full of | 
fine collines and ponds. 1697 Phi. Trans. XIX. 727 A 
Rill of about an Ell broad between Two Collines. | 


[f CoLtry-re + 


t+ Colline (kploi'n), v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L, 
colline-dre to direct in a straight line, to aim, f. 
col- together + /inea line, Zinedre to bring into | 
straight line: see -ATE.] ¢ravzs. To aim, to direct. 

1674 Z. Caworey Catholicon Pref. 1 My endeavours in 
this discourse are .. collined at the stopping the growth of 
rigid Separation. 

+ Collineant, «. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. coé- 
linednt-em pr. pple. of collincdre: see prec.] 
Aiming straight, well-directed ; to the point. 

1638 Baker tr. Balsac’s Lett. (1654) [1.97 This accurate, 
and Collineant judgement. 

Collinear (kplin7’1), 2. Grow. [f. Cor. to- 
gether + Linear, f. L. Zea line.] Lying in the 
same straight line. 

1863 R. Townsend Afod. Geont. 1, 168 A system of points 
ranged along a line is termed a collinear system. 1882 
Mincuwn Unifl. Atnemat, 214 Two points, -f’, 3’, which 
are collinear with C. 

+b. Lying in the same plane. Oés. 

1726 Lront Albert?’s Archit. II. 6a, Superfictes are said 
to be..Col-linear, when a continued strait line will tonch 
them equally every where. /éé/. II]. 7a, Some are col- 
linear with the Visual Rays. 

Collinearity (kflinzjeriti). [f prec. + -1Ty.] 
The quality or fact of being collinear. 

Line of collinearity (of a triangle): the pedal line with 
respect to a point in the circumference of the circumscribed 
circle. 

1863 R. Townsenn Mod. Geom. 1, 176 Criteria of col- 
linearity and concurrence of the several points and lines. 
1881 Casey Sequel to Enclid 3 The line of collinearity of 
the feet of the perpendiculars from P on the sides of the 
triangle. P : 

Collinearly (kflinzaili\, adv. [fas prec. + 
-LY 2.j Ina collinear way ; in the same line. 

1863 R. Townsenn Alod. Geom, 1. 179 In every triangle 
inscribed in a circle the three tangents at the vertices inter- 
sect collinearly with the opposite sides. 

Collin earth, etc.: sce CoLoGnr. 

Collineate (klinfeit), v. [f. L. collinedé- ppl. 
stem of co/linedre: see COLLINE v.] 

+1. iztv. To meet together or converge, as lines, 
towards a point; also fg. Oés. 

@ 1631 Donne Sern. xxvii. 272 This is certain, this all St. 
Paul places Collineate to. 1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 
66 The very centre where all their lines do collineate. 

+2. ‘To level at or hit the mark’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). Obs. So in Bairey 1721-90. 

3. =COLLIMATE 2 (being the etymological form). 

In modern Dicts. ae ; 

Collineation (klin7\2"fon). [n. of action, f. 
prec.: see -ATION.] 

1. The action of aiming or directing anything in 
a straight line toward an object. 

1755 in Jounson. 1807 W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. 
XXIIL 13 The prudent excel in collineation, the rash tend 
to hyperbole. ' 

2. = COLLIMATION (being the etymological form). 

In modern Dicts. 

+Colliness. Oés. [f. Conty a. +-NEss.] ‘A 
being blacked or dawbed with coals, soot, etc.’ 
(Bailey 1730-6. Hence in Asi, etc.) 


+Corlling, v2. 56.1 Obs, [f. Cou, v.14 -1NG1,] 
Embracing, hugging. 

1388 Wycur Prov. vii. 18 Vse we collyngis that ben 
coueited {1382 the coueited clippingis]. 1575 GascoiGne 
Flowers Wks. (1587) 94 Kisses caught by stealth; Sweet 
colings. 1631 Celestina xix. 188 Their tongues ake not with 
talking, nor their armes with colling, 1690 Drypen A yt- 
phitryon.. ii, You keep such a billing and colling here. 

+ Co'lling, v2. 56.2 Obs. [f Coun v.2 +-1NG 1] 
The action of polling, or clipping off. 


1619 A. Simson Serm. in Select Biogr. (1845) 1. 120 The 
Colling of the excrements of the Candie, 


+Colling, Af/. 2. Obs. [f. Coun v1] That 
embraces round the neck. Hence +Co‘llingly 
adv, 

x Gascoicnr Philomene xxix. (Arb. And h 
Foe his necke And collingly him fe ae ae 

Collingnal (kflitngwal), a. rare. [f. Cot 
together + Lincual, f. L. ingua tongue.] Agree- 
ing together in language. 

1847 Craic, Collingual, having, or pertaining to, the same 


language. 1884 Hicpre in Penn. Sch, Frnl. XXXII. 267 
Become with us collingual and congenial. 


Collinic (kjlinik), @. Chem. [f. CoLtry + -10.] 
Collinic acid, C,H,O,, an acid of the Aromatic | 


COLLIQUATION. 


series, found among the products of the oxidation 
of the albuminoidal substances and of gelatin. 
1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. I. 1083 Collinic acid has a 
sour, pungent taste; dissolves sparingly in boiling water, 
easily in ether. 
Collion, Collip, obs. ff. Cuntroy, Cottor, 


+ Colli‘quable, 2. Olds. rare. [f L. colligni- 
re (sce COLLIQUATE) + -BLE; cf. L. /guadilis. 
Capable of being liquefied or dissolved. 

1666 G. Harvey Jforb, Angi. (1672) 93 Which tender con- 
sistence renders it the more colliquable and consumptive. 
1677 Grew, Anat, Seeds iv. § 2 ‘The Main Body [of the 
seed] .. easily colliquable into a kind of Milk or Chyle. 

+ Colli-quament. O0s. rare. [f. L. colligua-re 
(see ConLiQuaTE) +-MENT; ef. L. Végudmentum J 

a. ‘The substance to which anything is re- 
duced by being melted’ (J.); something melted, 
or of a more or less liquid consistence. b.‘ A term 
used by llarvey for the earliest embryo, from its 
want of consistence’ (Syd. Soe. Lex... 

‘An extremely transparent fluid observable in an egg after 
two or three days’ incubation, which contains the rudiments 
of the chicken’ (Crabb 7echuol. Dict). 

1656 H. More dedid. ith. ut. ix. Schol. (1712) 160 That 
part of the Egg, which they call the Eye, and the white 
colliquament out of which the young one is formed. 1657 
‘Toutinson Kenou's Disp. 202 A Sinapism is seldom .. ad- 
hibited. .neither by way of tabel nor colliquament. 1731- 
go Baitey, Colliguament, that which is melted. 1828 in 
WebsTER. 

+ Colliquant, 2. Ods.-° [ad. med. or mod.L. 
colliquint-em, pr. pple. of colligudre: see next. 
Bailey quotes asa medical term colliguans febris a 
melting or dissolving fever.}] Colliquative. 

"73% Baiwey vol. Il, Coldiguant, consuming, wasling. 
(Hence tn mod. Dicts.] 

+ Colliquate, 7. Obs. [f. col/fguat- ppl. stem 
of med. or early mod.L. col/igudre, f. col- together 
+ /igudre to make liqnid, melt: sec -..7E 3.) 

1. ¢razs. To melt or fuse together. Also fig. 

1603 Hotuann Plutarch’s Mor. 1153 Who being severed 
apart In body, conjoine and colliquate, as it were perforce, 
their soules together. 1680 BoyLe Serf. Chent. u. 150 
When Ashes and Sand are Colliquated into Glass, 

2. To make liquid; to reduce to the consistence 
of a liqnid; to melt down. 

1680 Boyte Produc. Chen. Prince t 
moderate quantities of it [Salt-petre]. 

3. sfee. in Old Phys, a. To rednee (the solids 
of the body) to a liquid consistence; to cause to 
waste away (ef. CoLLIQUATION 3 b). 

1666 G. Harvey Jford. Angl. (1672) 49 The humours and 
Fat of the Kidneys are apt to be colliquated through a 
great heat from within. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. iw. 
x24 In poison .. there is a heating, colliquating, and putre- 
factive quality. ‘ 

b. To reduce (humours) to a thinner consistence. 

1693 Phil, Trans. XVAL. 726 Unless. .the Humours [are] 
colliquated, or the Fever inclining to Malignancy. 1733 
Stuart zbid. XXXVIIL. 21 These Volatile Salts... break 
down and colliquate the Blood. 

4, intr. To become liquid, melt. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /send, Ep. ui. 51 Ice... will colli- 
quate in water, 

+ Colliquation (kglikw'fon), Obs, [a. F. 
colliguation (Paré): cf. pree.and-ation. L, had 
“iguation-em.] 

. The action or process of melting together. 

161z Woopatt Surg. Wate Wks. (1653) 269 Colliquation, 
or Colliquefaction, is the conjunction of many fusils or 
liquables to make one compound by eliquation on the fire. 
1667 Bove Orig. Formes § Qual. 54 When Sand and 
Ashes are well melted together .. there is generated by the 
colliquation that sort of Concretion we call Glasse. (1681 
tr. Willis’ Rem Med. Wks. Voc., Colliguation, a melting 
ee , 2 

. The action or process of making or of be- 
coming liquid ; reduction to (or towards) the con- 
sistence of a liquid; the state of being so reduced; 
melting, fusion. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 11. vii. § 4 Fire is the cause of 
colliquation but respectiue to waxe. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep.u.i. 51 That which is coagulated by a fiery siccity, 
will suffer colliquation from an aqueous humidity. ‘ 
Jig. @1631 Donxe Seri, cxviii. V. 90 This. .colliquation 
of the inwardest bowels of his soul. 1744 ARrmsTRONG 
Preseru. Health w. 393 The colliquation of soft joys. 

3. spec. in Old Phys. and Path. 

a. ‘The melting down or solution of solid 
parts, as in an abscess; the excessive fluidification 
of the humours of the body, esf. the blood” (Sy. 


Soc. Lex). 

1662 H. Stuspe Jad. Nectar v. 82 These Rheums have 
been encreased bya colliquation of the humours. 1693 J. 
Beaumont On Burnet’s Th. Earth 1.6 The tainted parts, 
as in Bodies ulcerated .. bringing the rest to a general 
Colliquation. 1710 T. Futter Pharm. Extemp. 50 The 
Colliquation and Substraction of the Humours, 

b. The wasting away of the solid parts of the 
body ; consumption. 

1601 Hotranp Pliny xxu. xxiii, II, 134 For colliqua- 
tions and such as are..far gone in a consumption. 1625 
Hart Anat. Ur.u. v. 82 The colliquation or wasting of 
the kidneyes. 1651 Bices New Dis. 85 The colliquation of 
our bodie, and stealing away our strength. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess, Waters III, 157 For. .great colliquation. .these waters 
are not found beneficial. : 


42 Colliquating 


COLLIQUATIVE. 


¢e. concr, A product of liquefaction or solution. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 278 Much lesse is it a Colli- 
quation. For a Colliquation is a thing beside Nature. 

Colliquative (kflikwitiv), @. Aled. [a. F. 
colliquatif, -tive (Paré), f. L. cee (sec prec.) 

+-IvVE.] Having the power or effect of liquefying 
or dissolving. Applied to profuse discharges 
which cause the body to waste away, or to diseases 
characterized by such discharges; as ¢o//iguative 
diarrhea, sweat, fever. (Cf. COLLIQUATION 3 b.) 

1666 G. Harvev Aforb. Angi. (1672) 6 A burning colli- 
quative Feaver. 1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. Compit. w. 124 A 
colliquative, sharp and hot Flux. 1791 Zain. New Disp, 

28 The colliquative sweats attending hectic fevers. 1871 
Le T. Watson Jrinc. Hh ead (ed. 5) I]. 220 [The patient] 
appears to melt away under the influence of the purging, 
which is therefore said to be colliquative. 

+ Colli:quefa'ction. Oés. rare. [n. of action 
f. L. colliguefactre (found in pa. pple. collique- 
factus, f. col- together + figuefacere to make liquid, 
melt.) Melting together. 

1612 [see Corttquatton 3]. a1626 Bacon Phys. & Med. 
Ret, (J.), Incorporation of metals by simple colliquefaction. 

Collique'scence. rare. [f. L. colligucse-cre to 
become Nuid, dissolve, liquefy +-ENcE.] Tendency 
or readiness to become fluid. 

1846 Str W. Hamitton in Aetd’s Wks. 862 The softness 
and colliquescence of the olfactory nerves. 

Colliquintida, -quinto: see CoLoquinTipa. 

+ Colliquitation. Ols. rare—'. Erroneous 
form of CoLLiquation (3 b). 

@ 1684 N. Honces Acc. Plague Lond. (1721) A continu. 
ance of sweat brings on a dangerous colliquitation. 

+ Colliquying, 24/. s6. = CoLLiguatioy. 

1541 R. Covtano Galyeu’s Terapeutyke 2 ¥ ij b, Whe flesshe 
that hath ben contused..commeth to suppuracyon, in colly- 
quieng and meltyng. - 

Collire, var. of CoLtrre, Oés., collyrium. 

Colliridian, collirie, -irium; sce Contrr-. 

Colliset: sec CoLossre, 

Collision /k/lizan\. Also 6 colysion. [ad. 
L. colifstén-em, n. of action f. collis- ppl. stem of 
collidére to dash together, f. co/- together + edire 
to hurt by striking: see CoLLIDE, Cf. F. col/ision, 
16th c. in Littré.] 

1. The action of colliding or forcibly striking or 
dashing together; violent encounter of a moving 
body with another; in recent use ¢5f. of railway 
trains or ships. 

1432-50 tr. Adieden (Rolls) I. 315 For the collision of 
waters metenge there. 
the collision of stones fire 1s beaten out. 1677 Prior Or. 
eee 3 The collision of the waters against the lips of bo 
orifice. 1772-84 Cook Foy. 11790) V. 1yo4 These people 
produce fire both by colina and ateitone the first by 
striking two stones against eachother. 1835 Jfech. May. 
XXIIT. 32 Collision of carriages on the Dublin and Kings- 
town railway. 1848 Axnouty Jar, Jusur, (1866) 11. a. ii. 
698 When the collision is entirely owing to the master and 
crew of the insured ship. 7 

2. a. The coming together of sounds with harsh 


effect. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. u. xiv. 246 We may gener- 
ally obserue in the Northerne Languages a rough collision 
of consonants and aspirations. 1752 Jounson Rambler 
No. 88 p 8 He.. does not often offend by collision of con- 
sonants, a1771 Grav Corr. (1843) 303 The crowd of mono- 
syllables, the collision of harsh consonants. 1868 W. H. 
Tutomeson Plato's Phaedrus p. ix, He quotes instances of 
this collision (of vowels] from Demosthenes. 1876 Jepa 
Attic Orators 11, 67. 

+b. The coming together of two vowels with 
elision of one of them; synalcepha; see quots. Ods. 

1552 Hunoer, Colysion, abiection, contraction, or demp- 
tion of a vowel as this, thayre, for the ayre, thaduice, for 
the aduice. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Coflision of a Vowel, 
is the contracting two Vowels into one. 1677 Hotvoxe 
Dict. A Collision of a vowel, synalepha, symphonesis. 

3. fig. Encounter of opposed ideas, interests, 
ete.; clashing, hostile encounter. 

1662 H. More Péilos. Writings Pref, Gen. 25 There is 
not the. .slightest coallision or clashing in this hypothesis. . 
with the ordinary .. sense of the Scripture, 1738 Warpur- 
ton Div. Legat. u. (R.), The collision of contrary false 
principles. 1839 Tutrewatt Greece VIII. 423 The mode- 
rate independent party had_avoided all collision, not only 
with Rome, but even with Callicrates. 1858 Froupe f/is?, 
Eng. MI. 498 In collision with a law which his conscience 
forbids him to obey. 1872 Yeats Growth. Conutm. 211, 
1884 F. Tempce Relat. Kelig. §& Se. vii. (1885) 193 Sctence 
and Religion come into apparent collision on the question 
of the freedom of the will, 3 ; 

b. fig. Coming into contact (with no notion of 
violent opposition or hostility); action of mind 
upon mind, or the like. Now rare or Obs. 

1664 H. More Afyst, /nig., Afpol. Pref., Out of which 
friendly Collision. .gaining greater Light to some consider- 
able Truths. 1749 Cnesterr. Leff. Il. cexiii. 320 Your 
constant collision with good company will .. smooth and 
polish you. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 154 P11 By the 
fortuitous collision of happy incidents, 1846 Prescotr 
Ferd, & ds. 1, Introd. 53 In this wide and various collision 
their moral powers were quickened hy constant activity. 

4. attrib., as collision bulkhead, mat (Naut.): 


see quots., and BULKHEAD 1. 

1879 WW. H. Waite SAip-Build, in Cassel?'s Techu. Educ. 
IV. 78/2 Known as a ‘collision’ hulkbead, because it pro- 
vides against injury to the bow in case of collision, 1882 


1615 Crooke #ady of Man 300 By | 
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Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 27 Collision mats., are lane 
niats. .from 8 to 15 feet ee covering a hole in the 
ship's side, in case of acollision. 1887 Dasly News 23 July 
sé A collision mat has since been battened over the breach. 

Collisive (kfloisiv), a. rare. [f. L. colvis- 
(see prec.) + -1VE.] Pertaining or tending to colli- 
sion, 

1712 Blackmore gO No conflict, no collisive 
(printed collusive] force Break their thin texture, and dis- 
turb their course. . 

+ Collistri-giated, ff/.a. Os — [f. med.L. 
collistrigium, -stridium pillory, f. cof/im neck + 
strig- root of string-ére to bind or draw tight.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr , Collistrigiated .. perteining to, 
or that hath stood in a Pillory. 1721-90 Battev, Coddistrr. 
stated, Pillory'd. 

t+ Co'lliter. 04s. rare. 
ACOLYTE, COLET. 

1669 Arraignment of Popery 45 The Cardinals, Deacons, 
Sub-deacons and Colliters, 

+Collitigant, sd. (2.) Obs. rare. [f£. CoL-+ 
LimGaxt; (prob, in med.L.)]} 

a. sb, A person at law with another. b. adj. 


(See are 1656.) 

1536 Bettenpen Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 164 He that strikis 
his collitigant in jugement, sall tine his action, 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Collitigant..wrangling or going to lw 
together. 

Collocal (kyléwkaAl), a. rare. [f. Cot- + Loca, 
Cf. following words.] Of, belonging to, or oc- 
cupying, the same place with another. 

1813 W. Tayror Eng. Synonyins (1856) 64 Asit is esteemed 
a perfection in English writing to construct an antithesis 
with words of a collocal origin, it is become usual to oppose 
dale to hill. which is also a word of Saxon descent. 1862 
F. Haw Afindu Philos. Syst. 17o When an affection of the 
internal organ and the object of that affection become col- 
local, the Brahma of the affection and that of the object 
coalesce into one. 

+ Co'llocate, f//..a. Os. [ad. L. collocat-us, 
pa. pple. of collocdre to set in a place, f. col- (con-) 
together + /ocdre to place, f. locus place] Set, 
placed, stationed; jig. laid out, spent (quot. 
129°. 

1529 in Burnet Kecords tt. No. 28:R.) Ye shall haue cause 
tothink your travels, pains and studies herein in the best 
wise collocate and employed 1557 Primer Saruin, Praiers 
Evb, Next to the blessed trinitie In place thou art now col- 
locate. 1626 Bacon Sylva Bie Of that Creature you must 
take the Parts wherein that Virtue chiefly is Collocate. 

Collocate kp lWke't), v. [f. L. colfocat- ppl. 
stem of collocdre: see prec. Cf. F. colloguer] 

a. trans. To place side by side, or in some rela- 
tion to each other; to arrange. b. To set in a 
place or position. 

1513 More Rich. ¢// (1641) 406 To marshall and collocale 
in order his battailes. 1578 Banister // ist. Alan 1. 22 This 
bone beyng in the middest of the body collocated, and most 
excellently setled. 1399 A.M. tr. Gatethoner’s Bh. Physicke 
145/t Collocate the Patient on a closestoole. 1647 Laniy 
Chr. Astrol, 814 Generally we expect good from those 
houses where the Fortunes are radically collocated, 1846 
G. S. Faper Tractar. Secession 81 Original Sin (somewhat 
oddly collocated in the list), 1849 Murctmson Sidaria iii. 
52 Vhe older rocks are abruptly collocated. 

Hence Co'lloeated ag" a., Collocating v6/, sd. 

1836 I. Tavtor Phys. Th. Another Life (1857) 235 The 
two collocated systems, 1851 Nicuot Arcést. ffeav. 177 
The analogy or group of collocated events. . 

Collocation (kplokz'fon). [ad. L. collocation. 
em, n. of action f. colfocdre (sce prec.) Cf. F. 
collocation.) 

1, The action of setting in a place or position, 
esp. of placing together with, or side by side with, 
something else; disposition or arrangement with, 
or in relation to, others; the state of being so 
placed. Frequently applied to the arrangement 
of words in a sentence, of sounds, etc. 

t605 Bacon Adz, Learn. it. x. § 5 In.. Anatomie .. they 
pe a of the Parts, and their Substances, Figures, and 
collocations. 1646 J. Grecory Notes 6 Obs. p3) ») Whoso- 
ever .. shall set his bed north and south, shali beget male 
children... Therefore the Jews hold this right of collocation 
to this day. 1684 Bovir /orousn, Anim. & Solid Bod. \. 
1 The collocation of the Intervals and Pores. 1750 Harris 
Hermes tu. iv. Wks. (1841) 197 The accusative .. in modern 
languages..being subsequent to its verb, in the collocation 
of the words. 1751 Jonnson Rambler No, 88 P 5 The 
difference of harmony arising .. from the collocation of 
vowels and consonants. 1813 Wettincton in Gurw. Disp, 
X. 81 The formation and collocation of magazines in the 
country in general. 1873 Earte PAtlol. Eng. Tongwe (ed. 2) 
§ 630 All languages use greater freedom of collocation in 
poetry than in prose, 1881 J. Evans Auc. Bronze Juiplem, 
13 This collocation of various metals, or inlaying 1hem by 
way of ornament, 

» quasi-concr. 

1627-77 Fetuam Resolves tt. lxxix. 327 The dead collo- 
cations of some insensate Treasure. 1833 Cnatmers Coust. 
Man (1835) I. v. 215 Just as palpable as those of a material 
Collocation, 1834-47 Soutuey Doctor vi. (1862) 18 His rat- 
tlin; rhymes an | quaint collocations. 

+2. Giving in marriage; =L. collocatio. rare. 

1654 R. Coprtncton tr. // st. Jestine 143 If the father 
had not prevented his Son-in-law hy the collocation of his 
daughter to him. (f 


Collocational (kglokéi-fonil), a. rare. 
1873 Earve Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) § 567 In the col- 


(tf. CoLet +-rR.] = 


prec.+-aL.] Of or belonging to collocation. 


COLLODIONED. 


locational stage of syniax, the cbief means resorted to for 
this end was repetition, 

Collocative (kglgkativ), a. 
+-IVE.] 

1. Of the nature of, or relating to, collocation. 

1826 G. S, Faner Diffic. Romanisut (1853) 240 Collocative 
arrangement. 1873 Earte PAtlel. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) 
§ 562 The Gothic faculty of collocative structure. 

2. Having the attribute of properly disposing. 

178 Poste Gaius 1, (ed. 2) 3 A Title is a fact Collocative 
of Rights and Obligations. .note, The term Collocative has 
been substituted for Bentham's term Dispositive. 

Collocatory, ¢. [f. as prec. + -ony.] = prec. 1. 

1871 Earte Philol. Eng. Tongue xii. 536 With this modu- 
latory progress there is certainly a collocatory progress, 

+ CoNocavit. Obs. rare-'. The perfect of 
L. collocare, used grotesquely for some kitchen 
utensil. (Cf. next.) 

1553 Upatt Royster D..w. vii. (Arb.) 73 Royster. I lacke 
yet an hedpiece. Jf. Mery. The kitchen collocauit, the 

st hennes to grece, Runne, fet it Dobinet, and come at 
once withall..I warrant it saue your head from any stroke. 

Co'llock. Now dia’, Forms: 5 collok, 5-6 
colok, 6 collack, -eck(e, 6-9 collock; also 4 
goloke, [In form nae a dim. in -ock: the primi- 
tive appears to have been Cotte cask, tub.) A tub, 
or similar vessel; now, dia/. a large pail. 

c1310 Sat. People Kildare xviii. in E. E. P. ne 155 
Hokesters .. wip candles Nears and pe pottes lak 
1437 Test. Ebor, (1855) II. 61 Unam peciam coopertam, vo- 
catam le collok. ¢147§ Foc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 771/30 //ic 
canterus,a colok. 1507 Wd of ’'infote (Somerset Ho.), A 
litel colok maser. 1554 Lanc. Wills I. 113 In the bruhouse 
-.one essiou and a collack. 1573 /ééa. II1. 60 Thre col. 
lockes or pales. 1963 Richmond. Wills (1853) 169 A knead. 
inge tube, iii. collecks ..a fleshe collecke. 1570 /uz, S. 
Borwicke, Kendal (Somerset Ho.', One lytle collecke wt 
salve in it. 1634 5 Mlary Spencer's Test.in Bruce Calendar 
St. Papers, She used to tumble or trundle the collock, or 
peal, down the hill. 1636 Faringtou Papers ‘Chetham 
Soc.) 15, 1 Water Collocke. 1695 Kennett Par. Antig. 
Gloss., s.¥. Colerus, A great piggin, or pail, with a wide 
neck, is called a collock inthe North. 1875 Lance. Gloss., 
Collock, a large pail. 

+ Collocuplicate, v. Ofs.-° [cf. L. collocu- 
fictare to enrich greatly.] ‘To enrich’ (Cockeram). 

Collocution (kpleki#-fon). rare. [a. F. collo- 
eution or ad. L. colloctitién-em, n. of action f. co/- 
fogui to talk together.) Talking together, con- 
versation, colloquy. 

1460 Carcrave Chron, 118 In every collocucion of the kyng 
and theduk. 1603 Dexxer Grissid \Shaks Soc.) 20 My col- 
locution tendeth to Sir Owen's dignifying. 1731 in Batley 

ict 


[f. CotLocate v, 


vol. I]. 1785 in Jonnson ; and in later S 
Collocutor (kp idkistar, kplpkiutar). [a. late 
L. colloctitor, agent-n. f. co/logud? (see prec.\.} One 


who talks with another or others; one who takes 
part in a dialogue or conversation. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpi's Counc. Trent (1676) 90 The differ. 
ent opinions of the Collocutors. 1668-70 M. Casauson 
Credulity & Incred. 148 (T.) Licentius, one of the collocu- 
tors in that dialo; 1827-59 Hare Guesses (ed. 5'444 He 
{Cicero] has nothing of the dialectic spirit. His collocutors 
do not wrestle with one another. 1873 F. Haut dlod. Eng. 
lish 190 note, My collocutor very positively queried its ever 
having got into print. 

Collocutory (kflpkistari),a. rare. [f. prec.: 
see -ony.] Of the nature of dialogue. 

1797 Ants Yacobin No. 2 (1852) 10 We proceed to give our 
imitation, which is of the Amabwan or Collocutory kind. 

Collodio- (kglé«-dio\, combining form of CoL- 
LopIon, as in colladio-chloride, etc. Colodio- 
type, a photograph obtained by the collodion 
process ; also, the process Itself, 

1853 R. Hunt Afan. Photogr. 264 After coating ihe plale 
with collodio-iodide. ¢ 1865 J. Wvtpe in Cire. Se. 1. 159/2 
The collodio-albumen process. 1865 Aeader No. 151. 578/3 
‘The collodio-chloride process of Mr. Simpson. 

Collodion (kfléwdian). Also collodium. 

mod. f. Gr. xoAAwS-ys glue-like (f. «dAAa glue); 
in the L. form col/oditen: * a term of Paracelsus for 
some pluey substance’ (Mayne Expos. Lex.).] 

A solution of gun-cotton in ether, forming a 
colourless gummy liquid, which dries rapidly in 
the air, owtng to evaporation of the ether; used 
in photography for covering plates with a thin 
film, and in surgery for coating wounds, burns, 


cte. 

1851 F. S, Ancner in Chentist 257, 1 find from numerous 
trials that Collodion ..is admirably adapted for photo- 
graphic purposes as a substitute for paper. 1859 Proc. A mer. 
Ful, Soc. V1. 15 Photographs of the moon .. taken ..on 
collodion, 1878 T. Brvanr Pract. Surg. 1. 35 An artificial 
covering of the flexible collodion is occasionally of. .use. 

b. attrib., as collodion process (in photography), 


collodion balloon. 

1859 Reeve Srittany 6 The wet collodion process. 1863- 
gz Watts Dict. Chem, 1. 1084 Collodion balloons may 
made much lighter than those of gold-beater's skin, so thal 
much smaller ones will rise in the air when filled with de- 
tonating gas, 1879 G, Prescotr Sf. Telephone 11 The 
smaller ., end of the tube is closed by means of a collodion 
membrane. 


Collo'dioned, #//. «. 
CoLLODIONIZED (see next). 


1870 Eng. Mech. 18 Mar. 661/t The marks .. appear... on 
the Coitodlowred plate. oe 


[f. prec. + -ED2.] = 


COLLODIONIZE. 


Collodionize (k/lédisnaiz), 7. [fas prec. + 
-1zE,] To treat or coat with collodion, Hence 
Collo‘dionized ///. a., Collo'dionizing vé/. sb. 

1859 Ad? Y. Round No. 30. 79 Our trustiest friends .. 
stare us in the face from collodionised surfaces. ¢ 1865 J. 
Wytpe in Cévc, Sc. 1. 164/1 Ordinary collodionised plates. 

Collofonia: see CoLorHony,. 

Collogen: see COLLAGEN. 

Collogue (kglog), v. Also 7 colloague, 
cologue. [Of obscure origin: generally supposed 
to have ariscn somchow out of F. co//ogue con- 
ference, communication, consultation (see CoL- 
LOQUE); but sense 5, which most literally answers 
to this, appears to be modern. Sense 4 was perh. 
influenced by co/leagte vb.] 

+1. zntr. To speak fair, employ feigned flattery 
or blandishment ; to gloze; to deal flattcringly or 
deceitfully zwéh any one, in order to cajole him or 


eurry favour with him. Ods. 

x60z2 7BEAuMONT Salmacis §& Herm. Cij, To him she 
went, and so collogues that night With the best straines of 
pleasures sweet delight. 161 Cotar., 7vainer sa so ibe a 
to..gloze, flatter, fawne on, collogue with. 1621 Bur- 
Ton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr, 8 Illiterate scriblers, 
that..write..as parasites to flatter and collogue with some 
great man. 1660 H. More Afyst. God/, 1x. xii. 486 Thou 
colloguest and flatterest with thy lips. 1719 D’Urrry 
Pills (1872) V. 267 Rogues to fawn, collogue, and glose. - 

tb. reff. To bring or get (oneself) by flattery. 

1655 GuRNaLL Chr. in Arm, xiv. 221/1 Flattery, thereby 
to have cologu’d themselves into further favour. ; 

+2. intr. To feign agreement or belief; to give 
a feigned assent. Ods. 

1604 Marston & Wenster Afalcontent v. ii, Why, look 
ye, we must collogue sometimes, forswear sometimes, 1612 
LT. James Yesuit’s Downf. 17 By reason of their sly dis- 
sembling, equivocation .. and doubling, they can sallonte 
with anie course. 1649 Mttton Fzkow. xii. (1845) 433 He 
(James I.] never durst from that time doe otherwise then 
equivocat or collogue with the Pope and his adherents. 

+3. trans. To prevail upon or influence by 
blandishment, to coax. Oés. 

1676 Pol. Ballads (1860) I. 193 When to give money he 
can’t cologue ‘em, He doth with scorn prorogue, prorogue 
‘em. @1goo in Mackay Songs Loud. 'Prentices g1 Cun- 
ning rookes, How rarely you collogue him! 1708 Kersey, 
Collogue, to decoy with fair words, to flatter or sooth up. 
1721 Baitey, Codlogue, to flatter, coaks, or sooth up. 1735 
‘reel Collogue, to wheedle, to flatter; to please with 

ind words. A low word. [His only sense.] 

4. intr. To have a private understanding wth ; 
to intrigue, collude, conspire. Now d7a/. (app. so, 
even in Johnson’s time, as he does not recognize it). 

1646 Eart Mono. tr. Biond?’s Civ. Warres Eng. vi. ix. 
173 lo bring this to effect, it was necessary for him to col- 
logue with England. 1663 Flagel/um (1672) 47 The 
never ceased plotting and conspiring, now colloguing with 
this party, then with that. 1672 Woop L2# (1772) 172 They 
collogued together, and work’d their Ends. 1726 D’Axvers 
Crafism. ix. (ed. 3) 73 By colloguing with certain great 
bodies of men in order to defraud. 186: Gro. Exot Silas 
4.138 And how long have you been so thick with Dunsey 
that you must collogue with him to embezzle my money? 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. WVord-bk., Collogite, to unite 
and plot together to the disadvantage of others. 1881 
Letcestersh. Gloss., Collogue, to league together for mis- 
chief; confederate; plot; be on intimate terms with. 

5. To confer privately and confidentially; to 
confabulate. co/log. or humorous. 

18x Scott Ze#. in Lockhart £z/¢ ix, We shall meet and 
collogue upon it. 1857 Kixastey Two VY, Ago xxv, Mary, 
where are you? always colloguing with Jane. 1862 THack- 
ERAY Philip v, They wagged their old heads sadly when 
they collogued in clubs, 

Collo‘gue, 5). Sc. and dial. [see prec.] ‘A 
conversation in whispers or in secret; a private 
interview, a conference, confederacy’ (Jamieson 
Suppl. 1887). 

Collo‘guer. [f. Cotnocur v. + -ER.] One 
who collogues ; a glozer, flatterer, intriguer. 

163x Bratuwatt Whimzies, Keeper 52 A frequent third 
day at a taking new play, will make this collector a col- 
loguer, 1677 Hotyvoxe Dict., Colloguer, adulator. 

Colloguing (kléwgin), vé/. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-Inc1l.] The action of the verb ContocueE. 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 109, I had bin so cousend 
hy his celloning. 168: £ss. eee Truth Ch. 8 Super- 
stition is fitly called a colloguing with God. 1718 Morteux 
Quix. (1733) II]. 27 He that inveigled me from my House 
and Home with his Colloguing. 1880 Sat. Rev. No. 1294. 
199 There had already been secret colloguings with tbe 
chief Nonconformist leaders about the Burials Bill. 

Collo‘guing, #//. a [f. as prec. + -INe 2] 
That collogues ; flattering, fawning, intriguing. 

3620 Swetnam Arraigned (1880) 36 They are, coozening, 
cologuing, vngratefull, deceitfull. 1627 Br. Hatt Sest 
Bargaine 519 For the breath of a colloguing impostor, 
1685 F. Spence House of Medici 32g When they persevere 
in their colloguing importunities. 1708 Motrrux Rabelais 
(1737) V. xi. 43, ny spokesman so sweet-mouth’d, whose 
fine colloguing Tongue cou'd save ‘em. 

Hence Collo-guingly adv. 

1630 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. w. (1688) 434 Others who 
colloguingly gave their Voices for the Spaniard. 1652 J. 
Wapsworti tr, Sandovals Civ. Wars Spain 141 The 
other writ colloguingly, taking all advantage to advance 
his Interest in Court. 

Colloid (keloid), 2. and sh. [f. Gr. xodao- 
comb, form of #éAAa glue + -e:5ns -form: see -oID.] 

Vor. II. 
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A. adj. Of the nature or appearance of glue. 

l. Path. Colloid substance, tissie, matter, corpus- 
cles, spheres: a homogeneous or slightly granular 
gelatinous substance into which the cells are 
changed in certain forms of degeneration of tissue 
(colloid degeneration, metamorphosis). Colloid 
cancer: a form of cancer in which colloid de- 
generation takes place. 

1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. IX. 118/2 A form most distinct in 
.. colloid cancer and fibrous tumours, 1870 ‘T. Houmes 
Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) 1. 576 A section of the tumour exhibited 
the simplest colloid structure. 1876 tr. Waguer's Gen, 
Pathol. 329 Colloid, metamorphosis consists in the trans- 
formation of tissues into a completely homogeneous, color- 
less or faint yellow, dull, translucent, sometimes fluid or soft, 
glue-like. substance. : 

2. Chem. Applied by Graham, 1861, to describe 
a peculiar state of aggregation in which snb- 
stances exist ; opposed to crystalloid. Substances 
in the colloid state are characterized by little or 
no tendency to diffuse through animal membranes 
or vegetable parchment, do not readily crystallize, 
ave inert in their chemical relations, but are highly 
changeable. So called beeause gelatin may be 


taken as the type of the class. 

1861 T. Grauam in PAI Trans, (1862) 184 note, Certain 
liquid colloid substances are capable of forming a jelly and 
yet still remain liquefiahle by heat and soluble in water. 
Ne is gelatine itself. 1862 I]. Spencer /irst Pristc. u. 
iit. (1875) § ror Matter has two solid states, distinguished 
as crystalloid and colloid ; of which the first is due to union 
of the individual atoms or molecules, and the second to the 
union of groups of such individual atoms or molecules. 
1869 Mrs. SomeRVILLE Afolec. Se. 1. iii. tro Solutions of. . 
crystalloids pass freely through colloid substances, such as 
parchment..and membrane, into water, though they have 
No pores. 

3. A/in. One of the forms in which minerals 
occur: see qnot. 

1879 Ruttey Stwdy Rocks x. 152 This condition as inter- 
mediate between the crystallised and the colloid forms of 
silica, 1885 Gece Geol. u. uu. ii, 62 Minerals, .occur in 
four conditions, according to the circumstances under which 
they have been produced..1x. Crystalline..2. Vitreous..3. 
Colloid, as a jelly-like though stony substance, deposited 
from aqueous solution. The most abundant mineral in 
nature which takes the colloid form is silica. .4. Amorphous, 

B. sé. 

I. Path. The colourless or yellowish transparent 
jelly-like substance formed in colloid degeneration ; 
also a similar substance found normally in the 
thyroid gland. 

1849-52 Topp Cyc?. Anat. IV. 1116/2 But no example of 
colloid in it [thymus gland] has yet been detected. 1874 


Jones & Stev. Pathol, Anat. 126 Colloid is related to the 
albuminates, and resembles mucin. 

2. Chem. (mostly #7.) A colloid body or sub- 
stance, as distinct from a crystalloid: see A. 2. 

1861 T. Granamin PAI? Trans. (1862) 183 [see COLLoIDAL 1). 
1869 Mrs. Somervitte Aolec. Sc. 1, ili, 109 Substances such as 
salts, sugars, ete., are much more diffusible than colloids or 
amorphous sticky bodies, such as gum, caramel, jellies. 1880 
Bastian Breizz i. 5 It is known. .that certain typical colloids 
may, under some conditions, be converted into crystalloids. 

Colloidal (k/loidal), ¢. [f. prec. +-aL.] 

l. Chem. Of, pertaining to, or of the natnre of 
a colloid ; in the condition constituting a colloid. 

1861 T. Granam in Phil, Trams. (1862) 183 It is proposed to 
designate substances ofthis class as co//oids, and to speak of 
their peculiar form of aggregation as the colloidal condition 
ofmatter, [bid. 184 The colloidal is, in fact, a dynamical 
state of matter ; the crystalloidal being the statical condi- 
tion. 1876 B, W. Ricnarpson in Gd. Words 788 The muscle- 
forming food, called sometimes. .because it assumes in the 
organism the colloidal or jelly-like state, colloidal food. 

. Afin, = CoLLom a, 3. 

1864 H. Spencer Sio/. I. 16 The mineral forms of silicic 
acid. .are often found to have passed..from the vitreous or 
colloidal into the crystalline condition, 1885 Grikir Geol. 
hi. 1, ii, 62 Chalcedony, douhtless originally colloidal silica. 

Hence Colloida‘lity, the colloidal state. 

x861 T. Granam in PAdl, Trans. (1862) 221 Whether the 
basis of colloidality may not really be this composite cha- 
racter of the molecule. 

Collom-, collon-: see Cotom-, CoLon-. 

Collon, obs. f. Cotumy. 


1sgt Harincton Ort. Fur. vi. Ixxi, The collons dia- 
monds as may be guest. 


Collonado: see CoLonnano. 

Collop! (kg'lep’. Forms: 4-5 colopo, col- 
hoppe, 4-6 coloppe, colloppe, (5 colepe, co- 
lype), 5-6 colop, 6 colup, collup, 6-7 collap, 
collopp, 7 collope, 5- collop. [Derivation ob- 
seure. Ihre has Sw. &ollops ‘edulii genus, con- 
fectum ex carnis fragmentis, tudite lignea probe 
contusis et maceratis’?; mod.Sw, Za/ogs slices of 
beef stewed ; Grimm has Ger. &/ofs a dish made 
of beaten (gek/opftem) meat, a steak. These seem 
to be the same word, but the latter is commonly 
associated with Ger. £/offer to beat. 

Connexion with the Romanic codso, OF. colp, F. coup, is 


not very likely phonetically. Minsheu’s notion, that the first 
part is co?- coal, suits the early sense, and L. carbonedia.] 
+1. An egg fried on bacon; fried ham and eggs. 
Om Lanoi. P. Pl. A. vu. 272, I haue no salt Bacon, Ne no 
Cokeneyes, bi Crist Colopus to maken [v. ». colopis, -¢s, 
colhoppis; B. v1. 287 coloppes; C. 1x. 309 colhoppes]. 1393 


COLLOP. 


1bid. C. xv1. 67 And ete meny sondry metes..bacon and col- 
hoppes [zv. 7. coloppes, colloppus, colopis ;_B. xi. 63 egges 
yfryed with grece]. 1530 PatsGr. 207/1 Colloppe, meaie, 
aufau lard, 

b. Afterwards called Collops and eggs, ‘col- 
lop’ being applied to the slice of bacon by itself. 

1542 Boorpe Dyetary xvi, (1870) 273 Bacon is good for 
carters and plowmen.. but and yf they haue the stone 
. coloppes and egges is as holsome for them, as a talowe 
candell is good for a horse mouth. 1586 Cocan Haven 
Health cxciii. (1636) 174 Collops and egges..is an usuall 
dish toward shrovetide. x99 Porter Angry Wom, Abingd. 
(Percy Soc.) 105 Ile cut thee out in collops and egges, in 
steakes, in sliste beefe, and frye the with the fyer. 1611 
Cotcr., Des fs a la riblette, egges and collops; or an 
Omelet or Pancake of egges and slices of bacon mingled, 
and fried together. 1681 W. Ropertson Péhraseol, Gen. 
(1693) 475 Collops and eggs, for dinner. 18977 NIV. Line. 
Gloss., Callops and eggs, tried bacon and eggs, 

ce. Collop Monday, the daybefore Shrove Tuesday, 
on which fried bacon and eggs still form the appro- 
priate dish in many places, 

ues De For Zour Gi. Brit. IIL. 300 The Monday pre- 
ceding Fastens Even ..called every-where in the North 
Collop Monday, from an immemorial Custom there of din- 
ing that Day on Eggs and Collops. 185 R. ANDERSON 
Cumberld. Balt, Sally Gray, note, The first Monday before 
Lent is..called Collop-Monday . and the first Tuesday, 
Pancake Tuesday. 1855 IV Arthy Gloss., Collop Monday, egg 
and bacon feast day, the day before Shrove Tuesday. 

+d. See quot. Obs. 

1g7o Levins Manip. 149/35 A collip, crest (Cremiune, 
what remains dry in the pan after frying anything, render- 
ing of suet or the like (Du Cange!.] 

2. A slice of meat fried ( /rzva) or broiled (car- 
bonella); a slice for frying or broiling. Still ead. 

c1440 Promup. Parv. 88 Colloppe, frixitura, in frigo, 
assa, carbonacium, carbonella, 1468 Medulla Grant. in 
Cath, Angl, 72 Prixa,acolop, or a pece off flesch. 1583 
Stanynurst s2inets 1. (Arb.) 24 Soom doe slise owt collops 
on spits yeet quirilye trembling. 1611 Cotcr., Gridlettes, 
Collops. 1660 Blount Boscobel 35 His Majesty cut some of 
it [mutton] into Collops. .called for a Frying-pan and butter, 
and fry’d the collops himself. 1859 E. Waveu Lave. Songs, 
‘Come Whoam' (Lanc. Gloss.) There’s some nice bacon 
collops o’th hob, An’ a quart o’ ale-posset i‘ 1h’ oon. 

b. Without any reference to mode of cooking: 
A slice of meat. 

1597 87 Wloussuen Chron. If, 19/1 If a man, saie they, had 
eaten a collop of Adam his leg, he had eaten flesh. 1641 
Depos. R. Maxwell in Rushw. /fist, Codl. 1.11692) 1. 419 
At the Siege of Augher, they would not kill any EnglishBeast 
and then eat it, but they cut Collops out of them being alive. 
1681 Covi. HV Aies Supplic. (1751) 32 Collope of live-horses 
hips. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece 1, ti. 115 Cut your Plaice in 
six Collops. 1777 Branp Pop. Axtig. (1849) 1. 62 Slices of 
this kind of meat [salted, dried, or hung] are to this day 
termed collops in the North, whereas they are called steaks 
when cut off from fresh or unsalted flesh. 1845 THackERray 
Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 XXII. 78, 1 liave often. .cut off great 
collops of the smoking beeves. 1855 Ii /i‘éy Gloss. s.v., ‘V'Il 
cut you into collops’, a threat of chastisement to children. 
1888 Berksh. Gloss., Collof, a rather thick slice of meat. 
[So in most northern dial. glossaries. ] 

Jig. 1795 G. WaKkeEFIELn Nefply end Pt. Age of Reason 33 
Interlarded with nauseous collops of self-applause. 

ce. locally. Meat cut into small pieces. Scotch 
collops: ‘a savoury dish made of slic’d veal, bacon, 
fore’d meat and several other ingredients’ (Bailey 
1730-6); now, a steak with onions. Afiiced collops 
(Se.): minced meat, mince. 

a 1648 Dicsy Close? Ofen. (1677) 164 So that the collops 
be so short that they scarce hang together. Lbid. (1669) 
199 My Lord of Bristol’s Scotch Collops are thus made. 
1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Honsehkfr. (1778) 73. To warm up 
Scotch Collops. 1830 W. Irvine Goldsmith iv. 60 A fried 
steak..collops with onion sauce. 1863 7¢es 6 Apr., The 
beefsteaks minced and stewed become ‘hot collops’. 

+3. ¢ransf. A piece of flesh. Obs. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 23 It is a deere colup 
That is cut out of th’owne flesh. @ 1631 Donne Servz, xcvi. 
IV. 255 That a Martyr. .shd. send me..a Collop of his flesh 
wrapped up ina half-sheet of Paper. 1666 Third Advice to 
Painter 2x When the rude Bullet a large collop tore Out of 
that Buttock, never turned before. 

b. Used of offspring. 

¢ sg Cocke Lorell’s B. (Percy Soc.) 11 Tyburne collopes, 
and peny pryckers. 1869 J. Rocers G/. Godly Loue \Shaks. 
Soc, 1876) 186 In their children do the Parents liue (in a 
manner) after their death. For they dye not all togethers 
that leaue collops of their owne flesh aliue behinde them. 1§71 
Campion Hist. Tred. it. x. 134 Were they never so deare col- 
lopps of your owne flesh and bloud. 1611 Suaks. int. 7.1. 
ii. 137 To say tbis Boy were like me.. Most dear’st,my Collop. 

A. A thick fold of flesh on the body as evidence 
of a well-fed condition. Now Se. and dial. — 

1560 Baste (Genev.) ¥o3 xv. 27 He hathe covered his face 
with his fatnes, and hathe collopes in his flancke [1611 collops 
of faton his flankes]. x601 Dent Pathw, Heaven 172. 1607 
Torsett Four-f Beasts (1673) 515 The collop next to the 
neck [of a swine] ought to be broad and stiffe. @ 166% 
Futter Worthies (1840) I. 166 Fat folk (whose collops stick 
to their sides) are generally lazy, whilst leaner people are of 
more activity. 1709 Brit. Apollo II, No. 19. 3/2 We'll war- 
rant they ‘Il pull down your Collop. 1730-6 Baitey s. v., 
He has lost a Collop, he is fallen away, he is grown lean. 

5. fig. A slice ; a piece cut off, a cantle. 

1380 NortH Plutarch (1676) 116 To make them restore 
back such a collop out of their gain. 1602 Row Laxps 
Greene's Cony-catcher 9 These Batfowlers or Conicatchers 
hauing lost a collop of their lining. 1654 GaTaker Disc. 
Apol, 28 Had I been greedie of anie such fat collops, out of 
the Bishops or Deans Lands. 1703 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. 
Afem. 1X. 212 The collops cut out of my own and my son’s 
and daughter's concerns. 
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b. Piece of business, piece of luck. dia/. 

1876 JWhithy Gloss., Collop,a portion. ‘It will bea oy 
collop to them’, an expensive undertaking. 1877 A. HW’, 
Lincolnsh. Gloss. 5. v., Here‘s a collop ! Maister Edward's 
pull'd water-tub tap out, an’ Monday 's wesh-day. 

+6, A clot of mucus from the nose or throat, 

1589 Nasur Pasguil 4 Murf, 20 One cause of Martinisme, 
is a collop that dropt out of Mydas nose, a desire of Gold. 
1611 Coter., Glugow, a dot, a collop of flegme spet out. 

7. Comb, eollop-cake dial. (see quot.); eollop- 
Monday (sec I'c.). 

1877 Holderness Gloss., Collop-keeaks, cakes made of two 
layer» of paste, with bacon or hain between. 

|| Collop*. Avglo-frish. Also 7 eolp, 9 eollip. 
= Irish co/fa, ‘A full-grown beast of the horse or 
cow kind. Six sheep are also called a copa, as 
their grass is estimated as the same as that of a 
full-grown cow or horse’ (O'Donovan Suppl. to 
O’Kcilly). ence, as a standard of agricultural 
value, a cow’s grass or pasture for a year, or its 
equivalent, reckoned in the case of good land as 
equivalent to an Irish acre. 

1672 Six W. Perry Pol. Anat, Tred. (1691) 107 As to their 

-Plongh-lands, Colps. .etc., they are all at this day become 
unequal. 1835 T. Bermincuam Soc. State Gt Brit. & Irel. 
140 Formerly. .in Ireland .. the grazing-land was regulated 
by so many head of cattle to each portion, called celles 
1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Colfop..a term for four or five 
sheep. 1880 Darly News 21 Dec. s/t Wherever grass grows 
there will a_Kerry calf or ‘collop’ be found. 1882 Cor. 
respondent, The number of animals which an Irish acre of 
pasture can support is called a ‘sum’ or ‘collop’. 

Colloped (kp'lapt), pp/.a. [f. Conior! + -En 2.) 
]laving collops or thick folds of fat or flesh. 

1840 Yait's Mag. V11. 597 A paunched and colloped over- 
seer of souls. 1858 /f2es 30 Nov. 10/1 (Cattle Show) Mon- 
strosities of protuberant flesh and colloped folds of fat. 

Colloquacious, a. Aumorous nonce-wd. [f. L. 
collogui, after loguacious.] Given to colloquy. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI.643A numerous society of collo- 
qnacious philosophers knocking their heads together. 

Colloque, 3. Ods, (exc. as Kr.) Also 5 colloke. 
[a. F. coflogue ad. L.. collogutium speaking together, 
conference.) 

+1. A place for conversation (in a monastery). 

1482 Monk of Eveshant (Arb.) 28 Brought of his bretheren 
into the colloke the which ys a place where they may speke 
to geder. 

+2. A colloquy, conference. Obs. 

1658 Osnorn Fas. / (1673) 503 The Puritans..did. .mediate 
another Colloque before the King. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 
1.75 Amongst their Jewish Fables they asserted a Colloque 
of the Law with God before the Creation of the world. 
bid. W. 453 Justin Martyr, in the beginning of his Colloque 
with ‘Tryphon. 

|| 3. = CoLLoguy 3. 

1846 J. S. Burn For. Prot. Refugees 52 They were united 
again to the old congregation by the interference of the 
Colloque in 1654. 3832 S. R. Maitiann Frght Ess. 101 
Approved in the Colloque, or in the Provincial Synod. 1885 
R. Harrison in Dict. Nat. Biog. WN. 114 The iscipline of 
Calvin being observed under the direction of a consistory— 
a colloqne and a synod. 3 

+ Collo‘"que,7.! O4s. [a. F. collogue-r.] trans. 
= COLLOCATE. 

1490 Caxton Emeydos xx. (E. E.T.S.)72 [I] haue kept 
hyn and well entreated and lyghtly and gretly coloqued 
aboue the moast grete of my lande. 

Colloque (kflawk), v2 [app. f. L. collogu?r to 
speak with, converse; cf. modF. codloguer to con- 
verse, and CoLLoque sé. (Sometimes an error for 
CoLLocvue.)) zx/r. To hold colloquy. 

(1648 Hexnam Dutch Dict., Vieeutven, to Flatter, to 
Sooth, to Colloque.) 18s0 Kixcstey Alt. Locke vi, Col- 
loquing in Pagan picture galleries with shovel-hatted Philis- 
tines, 1885 Pall Mall G, 23 Feb. 3/1 Twenty yards away 
she was colloquing with a lady this time. 

Colloquial (kflévkwiil), a. [f L. coltogui-am 
CouLLoqvuy + -AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to colloquy ; conversational. 

1751 Jounson Rambler No. 101 P 2 The colloquial wit 
has always his own mdiance reflected on himself. 1839 Dr 
Qewncey Aecoll. Lakes Wks. 1862 11. 232 His. .colloquial 
judgments upon doubtful actions of his neighbours, 1871 
R. Etuis Catudlus x. 6 We fell on endless themes colloquial. 

2. spec, Of words, phrases, ete.: Belonging to 
common spcech; characteristic of or proper to 
ordinary conversation, as distinguished from formal 
or clevated language. (The usual sense.) 

1752 Jouxson Kambler No, 208 P 11 To refine our 
language to grammatical purity, and to clear it from collo- 
quial barbarisms, 1817 Cotrripce Brog. Lit. 218 To use a 
colloquial phrase, such sentiments..do one’s heart good, 
1876 Green Short //is/. vii. 418 The abandonment of .. 
poetic diction for the colloquial language of real life. 

Colloquialism (k/léwkwijiliz’m). [sce -1sm.] 

1, Colloquial quality or style, esp. of language. 

31818 Cocerince Lit, Rem, (1836) 1, 237 Their language is 
+ an actual transcript of the colloquialism of the day. 1846 
Por Af. £, Hewitt, Wks. 1864 IIL. 127 [The] colloquialism 
without vulgarity, of its expression. 1879 Farrar St. Paud 
1, 343 Style. sometimes condescending to the humblest col. 


logutalism, 

‘3 A form of speech or phrase proper to, or 
characteristic of, ordinary conversation; a collo- 
quial expression. 


1810 Let. in Polwhele Trad. & Recoll, (1826) 11. 63 
frequent mixture in some translations of mere collate 
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isms, 
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385g THackeray Newcomes xxx. 298 The slang and collo- 

uialtsms with which we garnish.,our conversation, 1881 

OUTLEDGE Science xiii. 325 The electric shock became, in 
fact..to use a collogutalism, all the rage. 

Colloquialist (kfléwkwi,alist). [sce -1s7.] 

1. One who exccls in conversation ; a (good) talker. 

1824 Dinoin Libr. Contp, As a colloqutalist.. Johnson 
has scarcely a rival. 1834 Yait's Alag, 1. 205 That their 
interviews were employed in the prosy manner suggested by 
the lovely calloquistee 

2. One who uses colloquialisms. 

1821 New Monthly Mag. 1. 553 All this, as the collo- 
quialists say, is very well for a joke . 

Colloquiality (kflévkwijliti). [f. Cotro- 
QUIAL +-1TY.] Colloquial quality or style; concer. 
a colloquial expression. 

1846 Blackw, Mag. LX. 21 We must take care that weare 
not led .. into mean colloquialities. 1876 Maver uJ/rs. 
Browning's Lett. R. H. Horne 1.6 Letters of this kind are 
the perfection of refined colloquiality. 

Collo‘quialize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + -1%¥.] 
érans. To make colloquial. 

1846 Worcrst ER Cites Chr. Observer, 

Colloquially (kpléwkwiali), adv, [f. as prec. 
+-LY +] Ina colloquial manner; in the language 
of ordinary conversation. 

1991 Goswe. Johnson 26 Oct. an. 1769, I found fault with 
Foote for indulging his talent of ridicule at the expence of 
his visitors, which I colloquially termed making fools of his 
company. 1845 Stoppart in “xcycel. Metrop. (1847: 1. 103/1 
In this sense the French colloquially use aux trousses, 1871 
Tytor Prin. Cult, 1. 339 Europeans who colloquially say 
the needle points to the nonh. 

b. In the tone of ordinary conversation (7a7e). 

1874 F. G. Lee Mannale Clericorunt 113 Whilst the 
Psalms are not ¢ven said in monotone, but colloquially: 

Collo‘quialness. v:re. [f. as prec. +-NESs.] 
Colloquial quality. 

1877 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 33 Struck with the colloquial. 
ness of his diction. 

Colloquintida: sce CoLogvintipa. 

Colloquist (keldkwist), [f. L. collogud-1m 
ConLogu-y +-18T.) One who takes part in a con- 
versation; an interlocutor. 

1792 Fiovp in Southey Life Bell 1844) 1, 441 Vour col- 
loguist has a right to be heard sometimes. 1874 T. [axpy 
Madding Crowd iii, He.. turned back to meet his colloquist's 
eyes. 1881 Masson De Quincey 76 [Ile] had been made 
to figure as a colloquist in Wilson's ‘ Noctes *. 

| Colloquium kflowkwijim), [L. colloguinum 
conversation: see CoLLoguy.]} 

+1. A conversation, dialogue, colloquy. Oés. 

1609 Birie (Douay) II. Index, Canticle of Canticles is a 
sacred Colloguinm. 1612 Deiwsiey Lud. Lit, xix. 215 
‘Their first books. .Cerdertus, and other like Colloquiums, 
1765 T. Wutcuissox //ist. Coll. Mass. v. 468 They seldom 
used any short colloqiums, but each spoke..at large. 

2. Law. (See quot.) 

1684 Lutrerit Brief Kel. (1857) 1. 322 Donbtfull words. . 
which are here applied to the king hy innuendo's, when 
there ts no colloquium laid, or speech of the king before. 
1797-1809 Tosuins Law Dict., Colloguinm, a colloguetlo. 
A talking together, or affirining of a thing, laid in declara- 
tions for words in actions of slander, etc. 

3. A meeting or assembly for discussion ; a con- 
ference, council. (Not in ordinary Eng. use.) 

1844 Ln. Broucnam Srit, Const, iii. (1862) 42 The general 
council, called the Colloquium or Parliament since the Nor- 
man Conquest. 

Colloquize (kp lékwaiz), v. [f. as prec. +-IZF: 
cf. soliloguize.] intr. To engage in colloquy. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XIII. 541 Surveying the horrors of 
Tartarus, and colloquizing concerning them. 1832 SouTHEY 
Lett. (1856) 1V, 279 You and I could colloquise to great ad- 
vantage, 1848 C. Bronté ¥. Eyre xxti, No need for me to 
colloquise further. 

Colloquy (ke'lékwi), sd. [ad. L. collogui-um 
speaking together, conversation, conference, f. co/- 
together + -/oguitem speaking, f. logui to speak.] 

1. A talking together; a conversation, dialogue. 
Also, a written dialogne, as Lrasmus’s Colloguies. 

1581 Mutcaster Posttrors xli, (1887) 238 All conferences, nll 
both priuate and publike colloquies. “1660 Brome #anat, 
fist, ti, 16 Frantick men that boasted of visions, rnd collo- 
quies with God. 1755 Jortin Erasm, 1. 296 The Colloquies 
of Erasmus..well deve tobe rend 38ag Soutury (¢2¢/e), 
Sir Thomas More: or Colloquies on the Progress and Pros- 
pects of Society. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxii, 
222 The collogiy between Tom and Eva was interrupted 
by a hasty call from Miss Ophelia. 1885 Life Sir R. Chris. 
tison I. 168 Our host in the course of our colloquy, said, etc. 

b. (without p/.) Converse, dialogue, 

1817 Byron M/an/red it. i, Shunning. .All further colloquy. 
@ 1839 Pranp /oents (1864) II, 36 When they chance to 
make In colloquy some small mistake. 1850 Grote Greece 
un. Ixx, VI. 267 To invite the natives to nmicable colloquy. 

+2. A meeting for conference. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & Af. (1596) 263/2 Cluninke, where was 
wa pense aiecret meeting or colloquie betweene the Pope 
and Lewis the French King. 1661 Braman Just Vind. 
ii. 22 Debated between ike Catholick Bishops, and the 
schismatical Donatists at the Colloqute of Carthage. 1679 
Trial of White c Other Fesutts 12 They adjourned into 
several Clubs or Colloquies, or what you please to call them, 


3. Lecl, In the Reformed Genevan or Presbyte- 
rian Churches, a church court composed of the 
pastors and representative clders of the churches of 
a district, with judicial and legislative functions 
over these churches ; = CLasgis, PRESBYTERY, 


| 


COLLUCIANIST. 


a 1672 P. Nyx Oath Supremt, (1683) 54 Vhere are Synods, 
Consistories, Colloquies, and other Ecclestastical Courts. 
1692 J. Quick Synodicon xxxvii, In every Province the 
Churches shall be divided according to their numbers and 
conveniency of neighbour places into Colloquies or Classes. 
1846 J. S. Burx For. Prot. Refugees 45 Charges against 
the moral character of this minister..were entertained by 
the colloquy, which pronounced sentence in 1647. 1862 
LatHam in Ansted Channel Ist, in. xv. (ed. 2) 367 The 
Curate of St. John's parish died, and the colloquy appointed 
to the vacant benefice, 1889 A. H. Daysoaue: //ist. resbyt, 
Lug. \. 173 The Church Courts were the ‘Consistory ’ and 
the ‘Colloquy 'or Presbytery meeting quarterly, atid the 
Synod every two years in Jersey and Guernsey alternately. 

¢ Colloquies and Consistories were, as at Geneva, strict 
courts of morals, fitted in to the general civil jurisdiction, 

Mence Co‘Noquy v. #n/r., to hold colloquy. 

1868 HawtHorxe Amer. Note-bks. (1879) IL. 142 They 
colloquied at much length. 

Collor, obs. form of Cno.rr, Cotour. 

Collossy, by-form of CoLossvs, q.v. 

Collotype (kglétaip). [f. Gr. #éaaa glue + 
-TYPE.) A thin plate or sheet of gelatine, the scn- 
sitized surface of which has been etched by the 
action of the actinic rays, so that it can be printed 
from ; also the print or impression, and the process. 
Hence collotype plate, process, printing, etc. 

1883 Hardwick's Photogr. Chem. (ed, Taylor) 362 In Col- 
lotype printing the sensitized Gelatine is so changed by the 
action of Light that it takes the printers’ ink exacily in pro- 
portion to the actinic impression made. 1884 A fhengnm 
16 Feb. 220/1 Photo- Mechanical Printing Processes, dealing 
with the preparation of intaglio plates and collotypes. 1887 
Pall Mall G. vo Oct. Bie tis handsome appearance, its 
‘collotype' illustrations, 1887 H. T. Wooo /iustr. Books 
60 Collotype lends itself admirably to the reproduction of 
artistic objects in low relief, such as coins, medals, etc. 
fbid. 58 At first it was usual oe gs collotypes on a paper 
with an enamelled surface. /étd. 59 Good collotypes show 
great delicacy. 

Ilence Colloty-pic, a. 

1887 H. T. Woon ///ustr. Books 59 Collotypic prints may 
he obtained in nore than a single colour. /bfd. 53 A collo- 
typic plate. 

+ Colloverthwart, s/. ora. Obs. Also eole~- 
(2? Corn s6.3 + OVERTHWART a, perverse ; cf. coll- 
hardy.| ? Foolishly perverse ; a perverse fool. 

1g8r J. Bets //addot's Answ, Osor. 101 b, And shall we 
beare with this colloverthwarte Osorius like a vice in a play, 
with a new founde chaungelyng, to make myngle mangle 
with athe sacred worde of the Lord? /8fd. 190 E Therfore 
this cavillyng coleovertbwart creepeth yet foreward. 

Collow (kplov, -3), v. Obs. exc. dial. Also § 
colwe(n, 5-6 colowe, (9 dra/, colar), [Late ME. 
colwen perh. :—OF. *colzian, f. *colig coaly, f. col 
Coat cf. hdlgtan, MIE. halwen to HALLow, f. pg 
holy) : see also ConLy vw, and a. With mod. dial. 
collar, cf. foller= follow.) trans. To make black 
or dirty with coal-dust or soot; to blacken, smut, 
begrime. Hence Co‘Howed (ME. folled) fl. a., 
Co'lowing vé/. sé. 

¢1310 AY f/orn (Ritson) 1088 Ilis kollede snoute. 
¢ 1440 Promp, Purv. 88 Colwyd [Pynson colowde], car- 
bonatus. bid. Colwynge [P. colowynge], carbontzacio, 
1530 Parser. 489/1 Colowe thy face, charbonne ton visage. 
1605 SyLvesteR Ua Burtas ut, iii. (1641) 1536/1 Now scarr'd, 
and collow'd .. Cover’d with ashes, 2611 Cotur., Poisler, 
to collow, smut, smeere, bleach, begryme with the blacke 
side, or soot of a skellet, ete. a 18a5 Foray Voc, E. Angiia, 
Collar, to sully with soot or coal-dust. 1879 Miss JAcKSoN 
Shropsh, Word-bk., Collow, to blacken with soot,. People 
black themselves with coal, but collow themselves with 
soot. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Collow, or Colly, toblacken. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss., Collared, smeared with black dirt, soot. 

Collow (ke'lex, -3), sh. Obs, exc. dial, Also 
dial, collar, [?f. prec. vb. : cf. Cotny sé.) 

1. Soot; smut; grime of coal; coal-dust. Cf. 
Coury 54, 

1675 Cotton Poet, Wks. (1765) 194 All his Collow and his 
Soot, His Dirt, and Sweat, and Stink to boot, /érd. 228 
This foul Thief, all smutch with Collow, 1728 Wooowarp 
Fossils (J.), Collow is the word by which they denote black 
grime of burnt coals or wood. PLL Folate Tours Scotl, 
(1790) II. 49 Collow signifying the dirt of coal. 1879 Mtss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Callow, soot, such as is com- 
monly seen on a firegrate, pots, or kettles. 1887 9, Chesh. 
Gloss., Collow, soot. Yur feece is all o’er collow. 

2, (See qnots.) 

1847 HWaruiwret, Co/far, smut in wheat. Kent, 
Kent. Dial. Collar, smut in wheat. 

3. Collar-coal: see Coty 56) 3; collar-bags = 2. 

a@ 1800 A. Younc Ann. Agric. XVI. 311 Collar bags, or 
smut [in Kent). 

Collpixie: see CouT-rixir. 

Coll-prophet, var. of Co.E-propHeT, Obs. 

Collstaff, var. of Cowi-staFF. 

+Collu'cent, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. colliicént- 
em, pr. pple. of collicére, f. col- + licére to shine.] 
Alight or ablaze together. 

1650 tr. Caussin's Ang. Peace 4 The flames of collucent 
cities. x725 J. Revnotps Mrew of Death Mem. (1735) 27 
The vehement contrition and collision of collucent salts. 


Collucianist (kfl'#-fianist). [ad. late L. colli- 
cidnista, f. col- together with + Licién-ns pr.name.] 
A name given to certain Arians or Semi-arians, 
after Lucian of Antioch (martyred A.D. 312). 

3753 CHAMBRRS aa Sufp., Collucianiste. 1855 J. H. 
Newman Arians 4th Cent. 7. 

Collucion(e, obs. form of CoLLusion. 
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COLLUCTANCE. 


+Collu-ctance. Ods. rare. [see -ANCE.J] =next. 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed v. xly. Wks. IV. 374 Our eager 
ee -bring the soul by this colluctance into a kind of 
waking dream. 

+Collu‘ctancy. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. collecta- 
yi: see next and -ancy.] Colluctation. 

1664 Power £x/. Philos. 1.6 The spirits. after a Colluc- 
tancy with the grosser Particles. 

Colluctation (kglzkté-fon). arch. [a. OF. 
colluctacion, -tion, ad. L. colluctdtidu-em, n. of 
action f. colluctér? to contend together, f. co/- to- 
gether + /ectdri to wrestle, strive.] A wrestling or 
struggling together ; strife, conflict, opposition. 

1611 R. Botton State of True Happiness (1631) 115 Strug- 

ling and colluctation with his owne corruptions, «@ 1631 

NNE Serm, i. 6 Colluctations between the flesh and the 
Spirit. 1668 Howe Bless, Righteous (1825) 85 Any collucta- 
tion with contrary principles. 18..Lamu Charact. Dram, 
Writers, Marlowe 527 Faustus's last scene..is indeed an 
agony and a fearful colluctation. : “ ; 

b. trausf. in Physics, of particles in motion. 

1692 Ray Dessol. World (1732) 259 The Coltuctation of 
Parts after the manner of Fermentation, 1695 Woopwarp 
Nat. Hist. Earth uu. (1723) 161 Hot Springs, do not_owe 
their Heat to any Colluctation or Effervescence of the 
Minerals in them. 1784 G. Avams Nat. §& Exp. Phélos. 
IV. xlix. 348 A vibralory colluctation takes place. 

Collude (kflir-d), v. [ad. L. colliid-cre to play 
with, act collusively, f. co/- + Lidére to play-] 

1, intr. To act in secret concert with, chiefly in 
order to trick or bafile some third person or party ; 
to play into one another's hands; to conspire, 
plot, connive ; to play false ; to act in ney mercly. 

isz5 Aberd, Reg. V. 15 (Jam.) Bot quhar he hes colludit 
with vderis. 1537 Just. Chr. Man H ij b, He attayned the 
most part therof by..crafte, and specially by colludyng 
with great kynges, 1678 Cupwortn J/ufell, Syst. 770 
There is no doubt to be made, but that Epicurus Col- 
luded in all this; himself not Believing a jot of it, nor any 
such Gods at all. @ 1734 Nortu £-rasn. in, vii. § 36 (1740) 
529 The French sought to weaken the King by colluding 
with his factious Enemies. 1820 Ann. Reg. Chrot., 352 
Bribes. .offered them to collude inthe evasion. 1884 Sir C. 
E. Potrock in Law Rep. Q. B. Div. X11. 172 The defendant 
-. did not collude with the plaintiffs. 

+2. évans. To stir up or bring about by collu- 
sion. Ods. 

1997 H. Warrore Afem. Geo. 17, 11. 68 This war had 
been colluded and abetted, 1834 Fraser's Mag. IX. 76 To 
collude and actuate a large portion of the moral and physical 
materials of the nation to mischief. 

+3. To elude, evade by trickery. O4s. 

1642 T. Tayior God's Fudgent.1. 1. xxi. 249 Compacting 
shall not infringe or collude the sacred Law. 1679 PuLLeR 
Moder, Ch. Eng. (1843) 122 Any loose sense [of oaths], that 
the taker by any evasion may collude the design of the law. 

Hence Collu-ding wvé/. sh, and ff/. a. 

1611 Cotor., Colludant, colluding, dealing by cousin. 
1625 Bp. Mountacu 4 ffello Cas. 43 Time-serving colluding 
with the state. 168: H. More in Glenvill’s Sadd. t. Poster. 
(1726) 24 Some colluding Knave suborned by the Witch. 

Collu‘der. One who colludes. 

1645 Mitton Teérach, (1851) 242 Colluders your selves, as 
violent to this law of God..as the Pharises. 1646 R. Baitur 
Anabaptism (1647) 14 A colluder with both sides only for 
his own interests. 

+Collu'gency. 06s. rare—'. [f. L. colliigéve 
to mourn together (f. /égére to mourn, lament) 
+-ENCcY.} Mouming together, mntual sorrow. 

@ x693 RQUHART Reabselais ut, xiviii. 389 This ruthful and 
deplorable Collugency. 

olluin, var. of CoLvin Sc., boat. 

Collup, obs. form of CoLior. 

Collurium, obs. form of CoLLyrium. 

Collusion (kgli-zon). Forms: 4 collueione, 
5-6 col{l)usyone, -owne, -ion, 6 col(l)ucion, 
-sioun, 6- collusion. [a. F. co//estou, ad. L. 
collasion-em a playing together, or into each other’s 
hands, n. of action f. colliédcre (see COLLUDE). 
The lit. meaning ‘a playing together’ (in Blount 
Glossogr. 1636) is not instanced in Lat. or Eng.] 

1. gen. Secret agreement or understanding for 
purposes of trickery or frand; underhand scheming 
or working with another ; deceit, fraud, trickery. 

¢ 1397 Cuaucer Lack Stedf. 11 Yfhe can by sume collu- 
cione (z. ». -usyon(e] Do his neygbtboure wronge. 1494 
Fapyax vil. 513 Without collusyonor fraude. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. V1, 634 Let us now leave the cloked collusion, that 
remayned in Fraunce, and retume to the open dissimulacion, 
which now appered in England. 1639 Fucter Holy War ww. 
xv. (1840) 204 But for the collusion of the false ‘Templars and 
Hospitallers with the infidels, 1908 W. J. tr. Bruyn’s Voy. 
Levant xii. 165 Two persons .. who have..given us a Rela- 
tion each of them apart, too much different from one another 
1o suspect them of any Collusion. 1846 Prescott Ferd. 
§ Zs. 1. vii, 328 A cross examination, which can best expose 
error or wilful collusion in the evidence. 

b. concer. with pi. 

1599 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 116 Wee are blinded with the 
collusions of woemen, 1690 Bovie Chr. Virtuoso 1. 83 The 
subtil Cheats and Collusions of Impostors. 1829 SouTHEY 
ld for Love w, A plain collusion | a device Between the 
girl and youth | 

2. spec. in Law. Sec quots. 1641 and 1809. 

(1292 Briton v. x. § 14 A ceo purra il estre respoundu pat 
teplicacioun, ge ceo fut par fraude et collusioun. A/arg. note, 
jue by collusion.) 1g09-10 4c¢ 1 Hen. VITT, c. 20 
$1 Suerties therof founden withoute fraude or collusion. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 65 Collusion is where an Action is 
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brought against another by his own agreement, if the Plain- 
tife recover, then such recovery is called by Collusion, 1809 
TYomuns Law Dict., Collusion is a deceitful agreement or 
contract between two or more persons, for the one to bring 
an_action against the other, to some evil purpose, as to 
defraud a third person of his right..It is a thing the law 
abhors. 1858 Lp. St. Leoxarps Handy Bk. Prop. Law 
xii. 78 The petitioner must. .deny collusion. 

+3. A trick, or ambiguity, in words or reasoning. 

mee . Bert Haddon's Answ. Osor. 235 The collusion, 
and fallax of thys reason, is in the insufficient nombring of 
partes, 1686 A. Day Lng. Secretary u. (1625) 86 Presono- 
masia a pleasant kind of collusion in words. .by changing... 
or adding a letter or sillable. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 

19 The resurrection of the body :.-neither the Greek nor 
tain ever delivered this Article in those terms, but in these, 


the resurrection of the flesh; because there may be am- | 


biguity in the one. . but there can be no collusion in the other. 

+Collu‘sioner. Oés. rare—'. [f. prec. sb. + 
-ER!.} One who practises collusion. 

1s62 Leicu Armorie (1597) 71 The first false messengers. 
The second liers...'The fift collucioners, ete. 

Collusive (kfliasiv), a. [f. L. colfits-us, pa. 
pple. of colfidcre to COLLUDE + -IVE.]} 

1. Characterized by, or of the nature of, collu- 
sion ; fraudulently concerted or devised. 

1678 Marve. Def F¥. Howe Wks. 1875 1V. 225 Thin 
sophistry and coliusive ambiguity. 1707 Lurrren. Bricf 
Rel.{1857) VI. 244 To prevent a collusive trade with Portugal. 
1747 Carte ffist. Eng. 1.657 Count William..madeacollu- 
sive treaty with the enemy. 1880 A. HL, Hurn Buckle IL. 144 
He..would not have lent himself to any collusive trickery. 

2. Of persons : Given to collusion. 

1671 L. Appison IV. Barbary 177 (T.) The ministers of 
justice have no opportunity to be collusive. 

Collusively, @v. [f. prec. +-LY2.} Ina collu- 
sive manner; by fraudulent agrecment, deceptively. 

1746 W. Tuomrson &. NV. Adzvec. 11757) 49 Both must act 
collusively, like two knavish Lawyers for a mutnal Benefit. 
1765-9 BuacksTonr Comme, (Ro, The land might have been 
alicned collusively without the consent of the supcriour. 
1848 Macaucay //ést, Hug, 11. 85 There can be no reason- 
able doubt that the dissenting judge was acting collusively. 

+Collu‘sory, ¢. Ods. [ad. late L. colfisdri-ts 
(in adv. cod/isérie) of or pertaining to a collésor: 
cf. Fr. codlesoire, and sec -ory.}  Collusive. 

1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. (fist. r6th c. 11. v.77 Suits which are 
Sincere, and not Collnsory. 1755 MaGens /usurances 11. 
209 If it be through Design, or a collusory Understanding 
with any of the Proprictors, 

Hence + Collusorily adv. = COLLUSIVELY. 

1645 in Somers 7racés I, 37 An extra judicial opinion col- 
lusorily given. 

+ Collustra‘tion. Ods. rare. [ad. L. type *¢o/- 
lustration-em, n. of action f. collustrdre to brighten, 
f. col- + lustrdre to purify, make bright.] 27. A 
shining together, conjoint illumination. 


1603 Hottann Plutarch's Wor. 1169 A certaine collustra- | 


tion, and mutuall conjunction ofliglits, as torches which being 
seta burning together, do augment the light. 

b. fig. Collateral illustration. 

1864 Lewes Aristotle 20 When a writer’s composition is 


good there is less need of illustration or (to use a favourite | 


word with the Florentine Platonists) cod/ustration. 
+Collu‘tion. Oés. [ad. late L. collition-em, 

n. of action f. co//ucre to rinse, f. /cre to wash.]} 
1. A wash or rinsc for the mouth; a lotion. 


1601 Hottanp Péiny 11. 440 To make a collution to wash 
the teeth withall. «@ 1657 Lovepay Let?. (1663) 206, I have 


taken a Vomit, a Purge, a Collution, a Dentifrice, etc. | 


1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xvi. 651 Hippocrates .. 
injected it [vinegar] into the Womb in Collutions. 

. ? = Coumuvirs:. In Phys. Dict. 1657 (ap- 
pended to Tomlinson), explaincd as ‘filth, im- 
purity’. 

1657 Tomiinson Renou's Disp. v. vii. 161 Toroborate the 
mouth aid deterge its collutions. 

+ Collu‘tulate, v. Ods. rare—°. [f. L. collutu- 
fire to defile (Plautus) + -ATE3.] To defile 
1623 in CockERAM, 

Collu-vial, a, rarc. [f. COLLUVI-ES+-AL.} Of 
or pertaining to a colluvies; sink-like. 

1822 App. MAGEE Charge 33 The colluvial nature of the 
Metropolis, which naturally collects adventurers of all 
professions, 

|| Colluvia‘rium. [alleged L. f.codfuoiis,-2m ; 
but now considered to be an erroneous reading in 
Vitruvius.] ‘A channel or opening in an aqueduct 
forclearing away filth’ (Weale Dict. Terms, 1849°. 

b. fig. (Cooper, Thesaur. has ‘ Colluviarium, a 
sinke or gutter ’.} 

1824 J. Giccurist E¢ym. Iuterpr. 68 Instead of the Par- 
liament being that colluviarium of corruption, etc. 


|| Colluvies (kgltz-vi,iz). [L. coffuviés (also col- 
uvio, -tent) lit. ‘ offscourings, washings, swillings’, 
f. collu-ére to wash thoroughly, rinse.] 

1, Chiefly A/ed. A collection or gathering of filth 
or foul matter; sfec. foul discharge from an 


ulcer. 

1651 Biccs New Désp. 73 The aforesaid Colluvies of the 
remaining humours. 1710 T. Futter Pharm, Extemp. 277 
They. .stuffup the Lungs with a greater Colluvies of Recre- 


menis, 1811 in Hoover Afed. Dict. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


2. Conflux (of waters, etc.). 

1665-6 Pkit, Trans. 1.305 He pretends that all Rivers 
proceed from a Colluvies or Rendevous of Rain-waters. 
1819 Rees Cyct, Colluvies, a term which..writers on the 


COLLYBIST. 


universal deluge have applied to the fluid mass into which 
. the strata of the antediluvian earth were dissolved. 

3. fig. Medicy, rabbic, hotchpotch. (So in L.) 

1647 Jer. Tayvtor 476, Proph. Yep. Ded. 11 A colluvies of 
Heresies. 1671 S. Cuarke Mirr. Saints § Sinners ied. 4) 
1.45 A colluvies of most filthy lecherous people. 1678 Cup- 
wortn Jnteldd, Syst. 1. iv. 460 Hannibal..having a mixt 
colluvies of all nations under hin. 1730 Pore Let. fo Gay 
11 Sept., From the midst of the Colluvies and sink of human 
greatness at W-—r. 

Colly (kgli), 50.1 Ods.exc. déal. [prob. f. Conty 
a., or a dial. form of CoLow sb., assimilated to 
the adj.] 

1. Soot ; smut. 

1708-15 Kersey, Codfy, the Black that sticks on the outside 
ofa Pot, or Kettle. “Coé/y, to dawb with Colly, to smut. 
1825 Britton Beauties Wiltsh, Gloss., Colley, the soot from 
a kettle. 1880 Anutrine § Down Gloss., Colley, smuts. 

2. The Blackbird. </a/, [In this sense prob. the 
adj. used subst.: cf. the Sc. name ‘ the Blackie ’.] 

¢ 180g A. Younc Ann, stgric. XXX. 314 (Somerset) Colley, 
a blackbird. 1888 Exwortuy IW. Somerset Word-th., 
Codly, the blackbird. /béd., Water-colly, the water ouzel. 

3. Comb., as colly-brand, -coal, -stick (sec quots.). 

@ 1825 Forsy Voc. &. Auytia, Collar-coal, black smut 
from the chimney or bars, Wedtstinctly pronounce it thus. 
1840 SpurvENS Suppl, Colly-coad, this spelling is nearer to 
the pronunciation than cod/ar, in Forby. 1880 17, Cornw. 
Gloss., Coléey-brands, sammer lightning. 1880 #2, Cornz. 
Gloss., Collybrand, smut in corn. | 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., 
Colly-stick, a stick used for lighting a pipe, etc., one end 
being thrust into the fire. 

Colly, sé.2 [dim., rclated to ON. holla cow 
( properly without horns), a hind, a girl; sec CoLu 
v2] (Sce quot.) 

1719 D'Urrny 2iéés V. 11 Sawney shal! ne'er be my Colly, 
my Cow. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Coll, aterm of endear- 
ment for a cow. 

Colly, var. of CoLLiz, shecp-dog. 

+Corlly, ¢. Oés. or dra’, [The same word 
as 16th ¢. coffe CoaLy; the vowel here remaining 
short, as in the original quantity of OE. co/, *colrz, 
and in the verb coflow, colly; while in the form 
coaly it is assimilated to Coat, of which the ¢ was 
lengthened by position in ME.] Dirtied with coal- 


| dust or soot ; grimy; coal-black. 


[1565-1594 Coffe: see Coany.] 

1609 C. Butter Fem. Jfon. (1634) 122 The great Tilmouse 
(which, of his colly head and breast, some call a Colemouse. 
1619 H. Hutton folltes Anat. (Percy Soc.) 49 Vulcan .. 
Lymping into the trough, to scour his face And colly fists. 
1793 Compl. Farmer (ed. 4) 5. v., Colley Sheep, such sheep 
as have black faces and legs. 1804 Duxcumn /erefordsh. 
Gloss., Colly, black; from coal. 1880 Mrs. H. Woop 
Fohuny Ludlow Ser. 1. (1889) ae The girl, who seemed to 
be cleaning up. .for her face and arms were all ‘colly’. 

Colly (keli, vl arch. and dial. [App. a 
parallel form to CoLLow v., going back with it to 
an OE, *codgian, whence ME. cofwen, and *colzen, 
*colien, the lattcr becoming at length cofly. Ct. 
bellows, belly] trans. To blacken with coal-dust 
or soot ; to begrime. 

1590 [see Cotttep]. 1601 B. Joxsox Poefaster w.v, Nor 
thou hast not collied thy Face enough, stinkard. a 1655 
Vises Lord's Supp. (1677) 345 A child thal will colly himself 
with the cole that’s black and dead. 1791 Cowper Od'yss. 
xv. 34 An old hag Collied with chimney-smutch. 1861 
Geo. Etior Silas 1. xiv, ‘Not..to let him stay i’ the coal- 
hole more nor a minute} but it was enough to colly him 
allover’, 1870 Lettice Lisle 304 ‘ What for are ye colyne 
o’ me’? says the pot to the kettle. 1879 in Shrepsh. Word- 
6k, 1882 IV. Worcestersh, Gloss., Colley, to blacken. 

b. fig. To blacken in character; to darken. 

1604 Suaxs. Ofk, u. iii. 206 Passion hauing my best 
iudgement collied [Qg. coold] Assaies to leade the way. 
1615 Curry-c. for Cox-c. i. 67 That King, whom labal 
collyeth with his sinister and causlesse doubts. 

*|2?To make black with blows; or perhaps a 
distinct word, variant of Coit v.2 to beat, thrash. 

1601 Cornwattyes Zss. un. xl. (1631) 172 Collied on the 
backe with scoffes and reproaches. 

+Co'lly, v.2 Obs. Also coley, eoly. [a. OF. 
coleier, coloter, collier to turn the neck, f. co/, cov 
neck: cf. #anter to handle.) gtr. To move or 
tum the neck; to ttm the head from side to side : 


| said of birds. 


¢1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode u. \xxxiv. (1869) 106 While 
the brid poik coleyinge (cod/éan2), hider and thider turnynge 
the nekke. 1486 BS. St. Albans Avjb, Yowre hawke 
colyeth and not beckyth, 1610 Guitum Heraldry i. xx. 
(1660) 223. 1678 Priuirs, Collith, 1715 in Kersey s.v. 
Colly, Hence in Bawwey. 1783 Ainswortn Lat. Dict. 
(Morell) 1, She collicth fof a hawk], aeszed. 

Colly, 7.3 By-form of Cou v. to hug. 

[Perhaps only the s.w. infinitive=co//-en ; but cf. Cutty.) 

ar600 Robin Consc. 218 in Wazl. EP. P. WI. 241 To 
colly and kis, my pleasvre it is, for all yovr new learning. 

+ Co'llybist, 02s. Also colli-. [ad.L. collysista, 
ad. Gr, KoAAvBior#s mouey-changer, f. xdAdvBos 
small coin, change: see -Ist. Cf. CoLtipy.] A 
money-changer, money-dealer, usurer; miser. 

¢1380 Wyeur Last Age Ch, (1840) p. xxxi, Pe whiche 
may wel be clepid collibiste. ¢1450 Mireur Saluacioun 
1746 Ffor thai ware fals vsuriers and collibistes of the 

arisens. 1598 Br. Hatt Saé. iv. v. 107 Unless some base 
Reseetrecning Collybist Scatters hisrefuse scraps on whom 
he list. 1615 — Contempt. N. T.1v. xxv, Beams of indigna- 
tion in the faces of these guilty Collybists an 
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COLLYRE. 


+ Colly-clogger. Ods. [? = Coty grimy + 
CLoGGER one that clogs or cumbers; perhaps it 
ought to be rcad as two words coaly clogeer] 

1§37 T. Wytuey to Cromwell in Froude’s Hist. Eng. (1858) 
III. 240, note, The priests. .have disdained me ever since I 
made a play against the Pope’s councillors, Error Colly 
clogger of conscience, and Incredulity. 

ollyer, collygate, etc.: sce CoLLI-. 

Collyflower, obs. f. CAULIFLOWER. 

Collygener, obs. f. CoLLEGIANER. 

+Collyre. Ods. rare. Also collire. [a. ¥. 
collyre, OF. collire (12th ¢.), ad. L. colljrium, 
-irtum.] =CoLLYRIUM 1, 

1562 Butieyn Bk, Sim ples 59 b, Good to bee put in Col- 
lires for sore iyen, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11, Ixxxix. 270 Col- 
lyres, and medicines prepared to quicken the sight. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Codlyr, Collyry. 

Collyria, pl. of Cottyriun. 

+ Colly-rial, 2. Obs. rare—', [f£.L. collpri-um 
+-AL.] Of the nature of a collyrium. 

1607 Torsett Four.f. Beasts (1673) 217 Two (drams] of 
hares dung confected with collyrial water. 

Collyridian (kpliri-dian), sé. and a. [ad. med. 
L. collyridian-us, £. collfrida = collpris = Gr. woddo~ 
pis, -ida (Vulgate and LXX) cake, dim. of moAAvpa 
roll of coarse bread.] 

A, sb. A member of a scct of heretics in the 4th 
and 5th c. who worshipped the Virgin Mary, to 
whom their women arc said to have offercd cakes 
as ‘Quecn of Heaven’ (cf. Jer. vii. 18). 

1565 CaLFHILL Answ. Alartiall (1846) 377 A sect of heretics 
called Collyridians, which did offer to the Virgin Mary. 
1667 Poote Dial. Prot. & Papist (1735) 146 The Fathers 
charged the Collyridians with Idolatry, for worshipping of 
the Virgin Mary. 1880 Litttepate Plain Reas. xxiv. 69. 
1882-3 Scuarr Excycl. Relig. Kuowl, JL. 1423. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to this sect. 

1827 G. S. Faper Sacer. Cal. Propé, 1844) 1. 101 Colly. 
ridian Heretics, who..had begun to worship the dead in 
the person of the Virgin Mary. 1833 — Recapit, clpostasy 
1§ The idolatrously blasphemous Collyridian Heresy. 

+Collyrie. Os. Forms: 4-6 eolirie, 4 7 
collerie, -yce, ? 5 eolorye, 6-7 collyric, collirio, 
7 colery, collyry, colliry. (ad. L. collfrt-tm, 
OF, colire, Pr. collirt, Sp. collirto: scc below. 
The Anglo-Fr. was possibly col/i'rie, colle rt’, like 
glorie, etc] 

1. =Coutyrien 1. 

1382 Wycuir Rez, iii, 18 Anoynte thin igen with coliric 
[z.x, coluryo, 1388 a collerie}. 1578 Lyre Dodoens v. Ixx. 
636 Pepper is good to be manele with eye medicines or 
Collyries. 1631 R. H. Arraigum. Whole Creature ii. 15 
The Collyrie and Eye-salve of his Spirit. 1643 J. STEER 
tr. Fabricius’ Exp. Chirurg. xiii. 52 Drop into the eyes 
this following Colery. 1684 tr. Bonuet’s Merc. Compit.\. 7 
We laid on a Collyry to dry up the weeping moisture. 

2. =CoLLyRivM 2. 

1616 Suari. & Maran. Country Farm 137 ‘To put 
within the sheath. .a Collirie of Honey boyled with Salt. 

Collyrite (ke'lirsit). Avi. [inod. f. Gr. noAAv- 
prov eye-salve, also ‘Samian earth’, a kind of fine 
elay: see -1TE.] A hydrous silicate of alumina, ‘a 
clay-like mincral, white, with a glimmering lustre, 
greasy feel, and adhering to the tonguc’ (Dana). 

1826 Emmons Alix. 214 Collyrite or Kollyrite. 1868 
Dasa. Vin. 420 Collyrite .. At Hove, near Brighton, Eng- 
land, in fissures in the upper cbalk. 

Collyrium (kfliridm). Also 5 colerium, 
5-7 collirium, 7 ecollurium. //. eollyria 
(kplirid); also 7-8 eollyriums. [L. collyrinm 
(in med.L. co/(A)irium), a. Gr. eoddupiov poultice, 
eae diin. of xoAAvpa roll of coarse brcad.] 

. A topical remedy for disorders of the eyes; 
an cye-salye or eye-wash. 

_ 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.v. xxix. (1495) 140 Colerium 
is a pryncypall medycyne for the eye. /did. xvi. Ixviii. 575 
Colliria ben oynementes thathelpe the eyen. 1562 TURNER 
Herbal u. 67a, The medicines of the eyes called collyria, 
1612 Woooatt Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 215 Collyriums or 
lotions for the infirmities of the eyes. 1757 lnceacin Phil, 

Trans. L1. 82 Caustics behind the ears, and vitriolic col- 
lyriums, cured her. 1854 Baouam //alreut. 66 Tragasozan 
salt was used ., as collyrium for the eyes of horses. 

Je. 1863-87 Foxe A. & Af. (1684) IL]. 258 Take Christs 
Collyrium and Eye-salve to anoint your eyes. 1660 FULLEK 
Mrxt Contempl. (1841) «71 Poverty may prove a good col- 
lyrium, or cye-salve,.to make a tme discovery of those 
things we knew not before. 1847 Emerson Aepr. Men, 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 284 Great men are thus a collyrium to clear 
our eyes from egotism. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xxxiv. 377 
His tomes. . were collyrium to the spirit’s eyes, ; 

2. A solid medicine made up in a cylindrical 
form to be introduced into any of the openings of 
the body, as the anus, nostril, ctc. ; a suppository. 

3748 tr. Vegetius Reuatus Distemp, Horses 164 You shall 
put into it a Collyrium or Dosil made of Honey and meal 
of bitter Vetches. 1874 tr. Van Buren's Dis. Genit. Org.87 
Astringent collyria are useless. 

3. loosely. Any application for the eycs, as the 
koh] used by eastern women: cf. ALCOHOL. 

1624 B. Jonson Fortunate Isles, 1 will but touch your 
temples, The corners of your eyes, and tinct the tip..o’ 
your nose, with this collyrium, 1883 Mrs. Armytace in 
Fortn. Rev, 1 Sept. 344 Egyptian beauties ., heightening 
their charms with collyrium. 

Collys‘e, obs. f. CuLis. 
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+Colman’s bird. 0és. 
bird. The Teal Duck. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 371 Seynt Colman his 
briddes. .beep i-cleped cercelles and comep homeliche to 
manis honde [ed. 1527 xxxv. 36 Colmans byrdes). 

Colmar (kg'lma1). [Name ofa town in Alsace.] 

1. A variety of pear. 

1741 Compl. Fam, Piece u. iii. 352. ; 

2. [perhaps of different origin.) A kind of fan, 
fashionable in Queen Anne’s time. 

1727 Pore, &c. Art Sinking 94 The bride .. with an air 
divine her Colmar ply'd. 1729 Art of Politicks 10 Toupet, 
and Tompion..Colmar Hereafter will be called by some 
plain man A Wig, a Watch..a Fan. 


Colmase, obs. f. COALMOUSE. 

+Colmenier. 04s. [As the name appears also 
to have the variant /o/-me-weer ‘entice mc near’, 
Dr. Prior has suggested that colmeniter stands for 
cull-me-near; cl. Cull me to you asa name of the 
Icart’s-ease (Gerard 703 and 855).] Old name of 
the Swect William or a varicty of it. 

1§78 Lyte Doadocns u. vii. 155 Sweete William or Col- 
menier. .is also somwhat like to the cloaue Gillofers. /dé. 
n. vil. 157 There is a kind of this herbe (sweete Williams] 
which is common jo the countrey gardens, and they call it 
Colmenlers. /é¢. un. viii. 157 (Floure Constantinople) 
Many [flowers] clustering togither after the manner of Tol- 
me-neers, or sweete Williams. 


Colmey <kplmi). worth. dial. Also eoalmie, 
colcmie,colmie,colmy, and in various dial. forms: 
see quots. Colmous (quot. 1654) is prob. due to 


Also St. Colman’s 


confusion with coa/mouse. [Perh. the same word as | 


colmie, colmy, CULMY ‘sooty, grimy’; but the carly | 


variants are difficult tocxplain.] The Coat-risH. 
1654 Buasu Atlas, Scotia, Orcadum Descr. 138 Piscium 


variorum, pracipue silurorum minimorum majorum et | 


maximorum ivulgo Sellaks, Kuythes, Colmouses) captura 
felix. 1808 Jamirson, Colemte, Coalmie, the Coal-fish. 
Gey Supp. gives also Colmoth, colemoth, colsnouth, colm, 
comb, and of the young fish comamie, colminie.) 1863 
Coucu Srit. Fishes 1M. 84. 

Colmie, -my, obs. forms of Cuusy a. sooty. 

Colmose, -mouse, obs. ff. CoaLmMousE. 

+ Colmow. O¢s. A kind of sea-gull. 

¢1478 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 761 //ee alcedo, a colmow. 

(Perh. an error for *cofmew, or repr. an OE. *cof/mdzw for 
“codmece, as a comp. of wei, Salcedo vel alcion’, ‘larus’, 
a sea-mew or gull. It may mean coa/. or dlack-gull; but 
ef, Catwewe, prob. the same word, and the forms given in 
note to CoAL-MousE.] 

+Colne. Os. rare. (Cf. canna in Dn Cange 
as var. of calma, cauma thatched hut, shed covered 
with reeds or straw.} (Sce quots.) 

1538 Enyot Dict., Scirfea, a dung pot or colne made with 
roddes or rushes, 1gss2 He ioet, Colne or francke for 
fowles, Vivarinn, Colne made of roddes or wyckers, 
Scirpea. (cf. ibid. Francke, cowle, or place wherin any 
thing is fedde to be fatie.] 

+ Colo‘be!. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. colob-inm.] 
= CoLonium. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Colobe, a Coat with half sleeves, 
coming but to the knees, used by the Ancients, and changed 
afterwards into the Da/matica. 

Colobin (kp'lbbin). Zool, [a. F. colobin f. mod. 
L. generic name Co/od- zs (rarely adapted ascolobe’, 
ad. Gr. xodoBds docked, curtailed.] A monkey of 
the African genus Colobus, distinguished by the 
absence or rudimentary development of the thumb. 

1840 tr. Cuvier’s clnim, Kingd. 57'Uhe black Colobin.. 
Ursine Colobin. White-thighed Colobin, 

|) Colobium: ,koléubi%m). [late L., a. Gr. xoAd- 
Biov, f. wodoB-ds curtailed.) A half-sleeved or 


| slecveless tunic or robe, such as was worn by the 


clergy of the early church, by the monks, and by 
kings at the ceremony of coronation. In later 
Iiccles. use replaced by the Daumaric. 

1603 Cervinontes at Corouat. Fas, f (1685) 8 Then the 
Colobium or Dalmatica is put on him, 1661 Ace. Lari 
Sandwich in Mrs. Palliser Lace xxv. (1869) 290 The Colo- 
bium Sindonis of fine lawn laced with fine atiee lace. 
1846 Fairuo.t Costume so The dalmatic .. took the place 
of the primitive colobium, 1876 PraxcutCyc/, Costume 1. 
422. 

|| Coloboma (kelobowma). ath. [mod. L., a. 
Gr. eoAdfwpa the part removed in mutilation, f. 
xodoBes curtailed.] A malformation or mutilation 
of an organ; sec. a defect in the iris of the cye, 
duc to imperfect closure of the choroidal fissure. 

1843 tr. ¥ Afailer's Elem. Phys. UL 1631 ‘The Coloboma 
seems to arise from the imperfect development of the 
iris in the situation of the fissure of the choroid, 1875 II. 
Watton Dis. Eye 724 Coloboma is the rarest of congenital 
malformations, 1879 P. Smitn Glaucoma 178 The portions 
of these membranes occupying the pupil and the coloboma. 


| Colocasia (keloka-zia,-sii). Zot. [L. colo- 
cdsta, a, Gr. xodoxagia prop. the rhizome or ‘root’ 
of the Egyptian waler-lily (Me/umébrum speciosum), 
whence extended to the whole plant.] 

A genus of plants of the Arum family, natives of 
the East Tatts, and largely cultivated in warm 
climates for the sake of their leaves and tuberous 
root-stocks, used as articles of food. 


1829 Lex tr. /én Batuta's Trav. 170 We next caine to 
Dadkaunau,. Iu this are found, ,the cocoanut and colocassia. 


COLOGNE. 


| Colocolo, -la (kplokde-lJ, -14), Native name 
for the wild cat of South America (Fé/ix colocolo). 

1880 Libr, Unit. Knowl, 1V. 141 Cotocolo, a large cat, 
native to the nortb part of South America. 

Colocynth (kylésinp). Also 6 ecoloeinthis, 
7 eoloeynthis. [ad. L. colocyuthis (formerly also 
in Eng. use, with pl. -2dées, and variant -éda), a. 
Gr. xoAoxuv6is (Dioscorides). In med.L. the Gr. «v 
was commonly represented by gz, hence the forms 
CoLoQuint, -IDA, q. v.] 

The Bitter-apple (Citrud/us Colocyuthés), a widely- 
cultivated plant of the Gourd family, the fruit of 
which is about the size of an orange, and contains 
a light spongy and extremcly bitter pulp, furnishing 
the well-known purgative drug. Also the fruit of 
this plant, and the drug prepared from it. 

a. in Latin forms. 

1s65 J. Hatt //ist. Expost. 49 | a little meale, the 
bitternesse of colocinthis was cured in the potage pot. 
1609 Biste (Douay) 2 A ings iv. 39 He found as it were a 
wilde vine, and gathered of it the colocynthides of the field 
(Vulg. colocynthidas agri]. 1676 Grew Auat, Plants 240 
The great Cathartick power of Colocynthis, 168 tr. 
Willis’ Rem, Med. Wks. Voc., Colocynthida, or cologuin- 
tida, a bitter purging gourd or apple. 

B. colocyuth. 

a it Jur. Tavtor Suppl. Course Sern, S626) 93 Abuse 
your Flocks, and feed them with Colocynths and Hemlocke. 
1751 CHAMBERS Cycl. s.v. Cologuintida, Troches made of 
colocynth are called trochesof alhandal. 1875 H. C. Woon 
Therap. (1879) 469 Colocynth is rarely, if ever, used alone, 
but is given in combination .. with milder purgatives, to 
increase their activity. ¢ 1878 Oxf. Brtle Helps 215 The 
colocynth .. grows wild in profusion about Gilgal. It is 
supposed also to be the vine of Sodom. | 

b. altrib.. as colocynth-pill, -pith, -~pulp, ete. 

w8xz A. T. Tuonson Lond, Disp. (1818) 704 Compound 
Colocynth Pills. Take..colocynth pulp, four parts. 

llence Colocy-nthein, a resin- like substance 
formed on boiling colocynthin with sulphuric acid. 
Colocy’nthite = CoLocYNTHIN. Colocy nthitin 
(see quot.). 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem, sv. Colocynthin, Colocynthin 
boiled with acids is resolved, according to Walz, into sugar 
-.and colocynthein. 1882 Syd. Soc. Le.v., Colocynthetn. 
1838 ‘I’. T'Homson Chem. Org. Bodies qog Colocynthite is 
contained in the fruit of the cucumis colocynthis. ea 
Warts Dict. Chetn.s.v.Colocynthitin, (When) the alccholic 
extract of bitter apple .. is treated with water, colocyn- 
thitin remains undissolved... It is soluble in ether. 

Colocynthin (kpldésl-npin). Chem. [see -1N.] 
The bitter principle of colocynth, resembling asemi- 
transparent resin, and readily soluble in alcohol. 

1830 Lixotey Nat, Syst. Bot, 193 1840 Henry Elent, 
Chem. LL, 333 It contains the bitterness of the “aca 
and appears..to be a particular pripaicle, for which he 
proposes the name of colocyntine. 1876 BartHotow Afaé. 
fed. (1879) 48: Colocynthine is a very powerful cathartic. 

Co-lo-garithm. A/ath. [Co- 4.] (See quot.) 

188: Wentwortu Algebra xix. 266 The remainder 
obtained by subtracting the logarithm of a number froin 10 
is called the cologarithm of the numter, or arithmetical 
complement of the logarithm of the number. 

Cologne (kold«n). Also 4-eoloyne, 4-6 eoleyn, 
(5eollongne), 5-6 coleyne, 6 colloyne, -ayno, 6- 
7 collen, eullin, -en, 7-8 colen, collin, 8 oologn, 
(9 eoulogne). [In F. Cologue, Ger, Adin, MG. 
Coien, Du. Atulen:-L. Colouta Agrippina, the 
ancient Roman name.) Name of a German city 
on the Rhine, famous in the Middle Ages on ac- 
count of the shrine of the Wise Men of the East, 
commonly called the Three Kings of Cologne: 
used aéfrid. to designate things obtained from the 
city or district, esp. in early names of weapons, as 
Cologue braud, sword; also thread, ctc. 

€ 1310 Flemish Insurr.in Pol. el (Camden Soc.) 191 
Into Coloyne. ¢ 1400 Three Kings Cologne (E. E.'T. S.) 2 
cs holy and worshipfull kyngis of Coleyn. 1436 Lide/ iu 

Vright /’od, Songs 11. 17x Coleyne threde, fustiane, and 
canvase. 1483 Act x Aich. [¢/,c. 10 § 1 Calle sylk or Coleyu 
silk throwen or wrought. 1848 HALL CAron, (rbop 555 Long 
speres called Colleyne Clowystes. c¢1sso Otterburn 200 in 
Child Ang. 4& Se. Ballads v1. (1889) 298/1 ‘They swapped 
together.. Wyth swordes of fyne collayne. ¢ 1s92 Fanstus in 
Thoms Pr. Rom, (1858) II. 265 Of divers sorts, French 
wine, Cullen wine, Crabashir wine. a 1650 te Hebe g 
Cornwail 167 in Furniv. Percy Folio }. 68 Collen brand Ile 
haue in my hand, and a Millaine knife fast by me knee. 
1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 73 The three kings of Collen. 
1805 Scorr Last A/instr. vi. vii, Dickon wore a Cologtie 
blade. 

b. Cologne earth (umber, brown), a brown 
pigment obtained or prepared from lignite, origin- 
ally from a bed near Cologne; Cologne yellow, 
a pigment consisting of a mixture of chromate and 
sulphate of lead with sulphate of lime. 

1 68 W. Sanorrson Graphice 3 Terra lemnia, or Cullins 
earth, di 


Lbid. 55 Colens-earth. fd. 57 Terra-Colen is easie 
to work. 
very fine. 


1703 Art's Improv. 1. 39 Grind Collins-Earth 
1809 Sowersy Elucidation of Colours 40 Terra 
Siennz, umber and p= ie earth are cheaper. 1835 G, 
Fie.p CAromatogr. 160 Cologn-Earth, incorrectly called 
Cullen’s earth. 1885 Lxcycl. Brit. XIX. 88 Real Vandyke 
Brown. allied to which are Cologne and Cassel Earth. 

ec. Cologne water = Ev pe CoLoene, a per- 
fuincd spirit, manufactured at Cologne since 1709 ; 
in U, S. often called simply Cologne. 


COLOLITE. 


1841-4 Eserson £ss. Ser. 11, iv. 120 Steeped in Cologne- 
water, and perfumed. 1863 B. Tavior //. 7hnrsion I. 265 
Teacups, bowls, and even a cologne bottle, 1875 HoweELts 
Foregone Conc, ix. 150 She brought her water and cologne. 

Cologue, obs. f. CoLLocur 

Coloiero, obs. f. CALoYER. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Coloieros,a sort of Grecian Monks. 

Colok, obs. f. CoLLock. 

Cololite (kelélsit). Geo?. [f. Gr. x6A0v Coton 1 
+Ai@os a stone: sec -LITE.] An intestine-like 
mass or impression found in the oolitic rocks of 
Solenhofen, and regarded as worm-easts, or as the 
petrificd intestincs of fishes with thcir contents. 

1837 W. Bucktaxp Geol, I. 200 To these remarkable fossils 
he [Agassiz] has given the name of cololites. 1844 G. A. 
MAnrTe.y Medals of Creation 11.657, 1860 Owen Palzont. 
39 ‘The Cololites of the lithographic limestone are most 
probably the castings of worms. 

Colomb, colompne, obs. ff. CoLumy. 

+ Colombe. Oés. [a. OF. colombe (10th c. in 
Littré):—L. cofumd-a.] A dove. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/2 A colombe or dowue.. 
which openlye was seen fle ynge within the chirche, 

Colombier, colombine, ctc.: sec CoLum-. 

Colombo, obs. f. CaLumBa, a drug. 

1804 Med. Yrnl. XII. 295 The infus. gentian comp. was 
ordered in lieu of the colombo. 

Colometry (kelgmétri). [ad. Gr. «wAoperpia 
measurement of verses, f. x@Aov COLON? + -perpia 
measurement.] In Gr. /rosody, the measurement of 
verses by cola; hence in /elwogr. the division of 
MS. texts by cola, or corresponding lengths. 

1884-3 J. R. Harris in Schaff Aucycl. Relig, Knowl. 1. 
2246 ‘lo form a colometry similar to stichometry. [Cf. 


Coton ?. 
[a. L. colon, a. Gr. xddov 


Colon ! (ké«lyn). 
food, mcat, the colon. The form «@Aoy found in 


~MSS. is metrically incorrect (e.g. Aristoph. Eq. 
435) and arose from confusion with «@Aov a limb 
or member (Lidd. and Sc.). Cf. I, cofon.] 

1. Anat. The greater portion of the large intes- 
tine, cxtending from the caecum to the rectum. It 
ascends by the right kidney (righ? Jambar or ascend 
ing colon), passes below thc liver to the spleen 
(transverse colon), and descends to the Icft kidney 
(left lumbar or descending colon), wheuce it extends 
(as the sigmoid flexure, or left iliac colon) to the 
commencement of the rectum. ‘f Formerly, popu- 
larly, the belly or guts; Zo feed or satisfy colon: 
to appease hunger. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xiii. (1495) 158 The 
thyrde grete gutte highte Colon ..is joyned fast to the 
nether openynge of all the body. 1541 R. Cortanp Guy- 
don’s Quest. Chirurg., The fyrste hyght Esac, the seconde 
Colon. 1622 Massincer & Dekker Virgin Mlartyr i. iii, 
Mine eyes .. curse my feet for not ambling up and down 
to feed Colon. 163: Hevwoop Afaid of the West n. iv, 
Wks. 1874 II. 393 What trick have you to satisfie Colon? 
1656 S. Hottanp Zara (1719) 8 Our Champions .. Colon 
cramim’d with an accustom’d vacuity. 1670 PAil. Trans. V. 
2097 One Colon or Colick gut. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chent. 1. 
306 A calculus, weighing several ounces, found in the colou 
of a horse. 1842 E. Witson Anat, Vade Al. 516, 1872 
Hextey Phys. vi, 150 

b. Zxtom. The second (usually wider) portion 
of the intestine of an insect. 

1836-9 G. Newport in Todd Encyc?. Anat, 11.971/2s.v. /#- 
sect, It [the stomach] then is continued backwards as a long 
ilim and terminates in a muscular banded colon without a 
distinct rectum. 1877 Huxtey Anat. Inv. Anim. 409. 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson 139. 

Colon 2 (kawlfn). [a. L. colon, a. Gr. xddov 
limb, member or clause of sentence, portion of 
strophe.] 

1 1. In Gr. Rhetoric and Prosody,a member or 
section of a sentence or rhythmical period ; hence 
in Laleography, a clause or group of clauses 
written as a line, or taken as a standard of measure 
in ancient MSS. or texts. A/ur. cola. 

1589 [see 2]. 1882 W. Braves Carton 126 The Greek 
grammarians .. called a complete sentence a period, a limb 
was a colon, and a clause a comma, 1883 J. R. Harris in 
Amer, Frat, Philol. WV. 151 From Suidas we find that when 
the oréxos forms a complete clause it is known as a colon. 
1bid. 152 The methods employed in breaking up the text of 
Demosthenes into cola and periods, /did., Colon-writing is 
sometimes accompanied by colometry. 

Jig. 21658 Crevetann Poems, Against Sleep 19 Sleep } 
the Days Colon, many Hours of Bliss Lost in a wide 
Parenthesis. 

2. A punctuation-mark consisting of two dots 
placed one above the other [:] usually indicating 
a discontinuity of grammatical construction greater 
than that marked by the semicolon, but less than 
that marked by the period. s/ur. eolons. 

Its best defined use is to separate clauses which are gram- 
maticall independent and discontinuous, but between 
which, there is an apposition or similar relation of sense. 
Thus it may introduce an antithetic statement, an illustra. 
tion, extract, etc, But ‘its use is not very exactly fixed ; 
it was used before punctuation was refined, to mark almost 
any sense less than a period’ (J.). It is also employed to 
divide prose into metrical periods for chanting. 

rs89 Putrennam Eng. Poesie 1. iv. [v.] (Arb.) 88 The 
auncient reformers of language, invented, three manner of 
pauses.. The second they called colon, not a peece but as it 


633 


were a member for his larger length, because it occupied | 
twise as much time as the comma, 1616 BuLLoxar, Colon, 
A marke of a sentence not fully ended which is made with 
two prickes. 1684 H. More Answer 60 This plainly is not 

erfect sense .. unless you take away the Colon. 1748 J. 
Reasey Elocut, 24 A Comma Stops the Voice while we may 
tell one, a Semi Colon two; a Colon three : and 
four. 1751 CHAMBERS Cycf. s.v., Others say, a 
colon is to be ee when the sense is perfect, but the sen- 
tence not concluded. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) | 
I. 403 The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or 
more parts, less connected than those which are separated 
by asemicolon. 1882 W. Biapes Ca.rton 125 [Caxton] em- 
pied three points, the comma, the colon, and the period | 
or full point. | 

Colon 3. rare. Also 7 colono. [a. F. coloi | 
:-L. colén-us, f. colére to till] A husbandman. | 

1606 G. Wloopncocne] tr. (7st. /estine Gg 5 a, His father 
was a Colone or tenant to the famous Senat Aurelius. 
1621 Burton Avat. Afel, Democr. to Rdr. (1676) 22/2 ‘To 
see..a country colone toil and mioil. 1808 J. Bartow 
Coliumé. \. 737 Yo aid the colon’s as the carrier’s toil, To 
drive the coulter and to fat the soil. | 


+ Colon +, Ods. [ad. I. colonne: cf. Cotton, 
CoLonnk] = CoLUmy (of mercury). 

1765 Spry Barometer in Phil. Trans. LV, 84 The small 
bowl at the top .. renders it far less liable to break by the 
mercury’s ascent, the bow! giving it an immediate expanse 
from the colon. 

Colonate (koldwneit). [ad. late L. co/dndat-us 
the condition of a rustic, f. cofonus ; cf. F. cofonal.] 
In the later Rom, Hmfpire, the condition of a 
peasant or serf who conld not be bought or sold, 
but who was inscparably bound to the soil, \ 

Colonder: sce CoLiANDER, 

Colonel (kz mél), 5+. Forms: a. 6 eoronelle, 
eorronel, 6-7 coronel’l, 7 -all, corronell; 8. 
6-5 colonell, 6-8 collonell, (7 colenel), 7-8 
collonel, 6- colonel. [Jn 16th c. coronel, a. F. 
coronnel also coronel, conronnel, and later cofonnel\, 
ad. It. cofonnetlo, colonello chief commander of a 
regiment, f. cofonna CoLumn: cf. colonnello, co- 
font ella ‘a little columne or piller’ in Florio ; 
also fa compagnia colonnella, Kr. la compagnie 
colonelle, or simply fa coflonetie, the first company 
of a regiment of infantry. ‘The colonel was so 
called, beeause leading the little column or com- 
pany at the head of the regiment’ (Skeat’. The | 
carly Fr. corone? (whence also Sp. coroned) was duc | 
to the dissimilation of 7-/, common in Komanic, | 

| 


privatel 
a Peri 


though popular ctymology associated it with 
corona, couronne crown. It is still dialectal (see 
Littré’, but was supplanted in litcrary use, late 
in 16th ¢, by the more etymological colonnel; 
and under this influence and that of translations 
of Italian military treatises colonel also appeared 
in Eng. ¢1580. XThe two forms were used in- 
differently by Barret, Holland, Decker, and others ; 
coronel was the prevailing form till 1630, but 
disappeared in writing ¢c1650. Of 89 quots. 
examined before this datc, 56 have corone!, 33 
colonel, thus distributed: up to 1sg90 corone! 21, 
colonel 13 1591-1630 cor- 31, col- 225 1631-30 
cor- 4, col- 10; 1631— cor-o. In 17th c. colonel! 
was trisyllabic, and was often accented (in versc) 
on the last syllable. But by 1669 it began to be 
reduccd in pronunciation to two syllables, col’vel 
according to Jones Pract: Lhonography, V7ol, 
ko'Inél), as recorded hy Dr. Johnson 1753-73, 
and repeated without remark by Todd 1818; in 
Farquhar’s Str Llarry Wildair (1701) it appears 
familiarly abbreviated to co//. But app. the | 
earlier corone? had never died out of popular use ; 


Dr. A. J. Ellis Bug. Proneunc. 1074/2 cites Dyche 
1710 for (kzronel), Buchanan 1766 for (kg-nil), 
Sheridan 1780 for (kd'inel) the pronunciation now 
established, though apparcntly not yct universal 
in 1816. Cf. the following examples : 

1548 T. Fisner in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. wv. III. 296 Certen 
of the worthiest Almaynes at the desire of their coronell .. 
reentred thesamne. 1583 T. Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 
1, 82 b, 16 ensignes of Almaynes, whose Colonel was the 
Count of Guerstein. 1598 Barrer Zheor. Warves 250 
Colonel! or Coronedl,a French word, is the commander of a 
regiment of certaine companies of souldiers, called with the 
Spaniards Maestre del Campo. 1603 Knotves //ist. Turks, 
(1638) 111 The Colenels, Captains, and other martial men. 
1624 Firercner Rule a Wife u. ii, Prithee Coronel, Howdo 
thy companies fill now? 1632 Cuarman & Smerey Ball 1, 
Enter the Coronel. 1647 R. Stapy.ton Yavenal 283 ‘The 
great court favorite, Paris, sells The major’s place and colo- 
nel’s. 1656 Cowrey Daviders iv. 549 "Till Uz and Jathan 
their stout Colonels [ed. 1710 col’nels] fell. 1691 New Disc. 
Old Intreagne xv. 4 For equal Falshood, equal Fate befell, 
This dub’d a Knight, and that a Collonel. 1701 Farquiar 
Sir H. Wildatr 1.i.4 Ay, the Coll, has made his Fortune 
with a witness. /¢d@. it. ii, 1 
Coll., where ‘s your wife? 1713 Swirt Cadenus & V.. Manya 
shaft, Pointed at col’nels, ee and beaux. 1816 C. JAMES 
Al, Dict. (ed. 4) 116 Both the English and Scotch, but 
particularly the latter, pronounce the word Coronel, and 
so do the Irish. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master vui..177 Ifa 
tyrannic low-bred Colonel Would be a martinet internal, 
1825 J. Near Bro. Jonathan IA. 14 Our cawnel.] 


I'm a pretty Gentleman. 


COLONER. 


1, The superior officer of a regiment, whether of 
infantry or cavalry. lc ranks above the Lientenant 
Colonel, on whom, in the British army (except in 
the Artillery and Engincers), the command of the 
regiment generally devolves, and below the gencral 
officer, who is attaclled to no one regiment. Thc 
title is often honorary, and conferred upon dis- 
tinguished officers or princes of royal blood. 

148 28 [see above]. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres ww. ic 
116 In the time of..]eurie the eight. those were intituled 
Colonels, or as some will, Coroneds, which the Spaniardes 
do call Muesters de Campo. 1608 Carr. Ssitn (fitle), A 
true relation of such occurrences .. as hath hapned in Vir- 
ginia .. written. by Captain Smith, Coronel of the said 
Collony. 1632 Massincer Veid of Honour wi, Desert 
nity wake a serjeant to a colonel. 1745 Observ. conc. Nav: 
44 Colonels of Regiments of Foot had an annual Income 
never less than twelve hundred Pounds. 1814 WELLINGTON 
in Gurw. mae XII. 46 The regiment to be commanded by 
a Colonel and each of the Battalions by a Lientenant Colo. 
nel or Major. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. /udfa VI. 77 
Colonel Smith applied for a reinforcement. 1881 J. Graxr 
Cameronians 1. i. 5 Sir Piers .. had been appointed .. full 
colonel of the old regiment. f ae : 

b. Used to render various ancient military titles, 
as xtAiapxos, (rsbunus, magister equilum, ete. 

1s55 Fardle Factions . x. 201 The grande Coronelle that 
had charge ouer ten thousande. 1998 Gurexewry Tacitus’ 
Agni. N. (1622) 19 C. Cetre nius, Colonel of the first legion. 
x600 Hottanp Livy iv, xvitt, 151 The Coronell of the Caval- 
leric [wagister eguitum), with his coruets of horse. 1623 
Bincuam Menophou 126 Next day he sent for the Coronels 
and Captaines of the Armie. 1685 Baxirr Paraphr. MT. 
Acts xxiv. 2¢ When I have spoke witl: Colonel Lysias of the 
Tumults, ] will judge the catise. 

2. Aneling. A kind of artilicial salmon-fly, 

1867 F. Francis Angling x, (1880) 342 There are two uni- 
forms which the Colonel rejoices in. 

3. attrib. and in Comd., as colouel-commandant : 
+eolonel-ensign. the colours of a colonel or Nits 
regiment, also the bearer ofthese colonrs ; coloncl- 
general, an officer placed at the head of all the 


troops of one army, 

1577-87 Houixsurn Scat, Chron. i1806) LH. 255 A gentle. 
man which bare the said nronsienr de la Chapelle his *coronel! 
ensigne. 1670 Corron Espernon uw. v. 228 lientenants, 
Ensigns, Colonel-Ensigns [1587 Fiemine Coutn, //odinshed 
III. 1993 2 Piero Strozzi, coronelle of three ensigns of 
Ttalians]. is9s Mavxarpn Droke's Moy, (Hakluyt Soe.) 6 
Sir ‘Thomas Baskerville, our “coronell-generall was of theyr 
counsayle, 1628 R. Marknast (¢ffée!, Description of. .Sir 
John Burgh, Colonell Generall of his Majesties Armie. 1701 
Lond. Gas, No. 3700/3 Colonel-General of the Swiss. 1827 
Sourney ffist. Feums, War Vl. 204 The colonel-com- 
matndant of the French, 1884 Buscn in ffarper's May. 
May 855,2 He..was..made colonel-general, with the rank 


of field-marshal. 
[f. prec. sb.] 
; 


fraus. To make a 


Colonel, ». 
tur. to play the 


colonel of, style ‘Colonel 
colonel {see COLONELLING®. 

1687 R. I’Estrance Brief /Tist. Times 1. 81 The Wit 
nesses. .were All-to-be Colonell’d, Doctor’d, Captain'd, and 
Squir'd, for tle Credit of the Story. 

Coloneley (ksunclsi). [f. Couonen, after 
Hentenaucy, vte.: sce -CY.] The post, rank, or 
commission of colonel. 

1797 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) Il. 446 Vour good 
father tells me yon are in great hopes of the Lieutenant- 
Coloneley. 1864 Lowrn. /ireside Trav. 68 He..might 
not accept a colonelcy of filibusters. 1876 Green Short 
Hist. ix. 689 The coloneley of the Royal Life Guards. 

Colone'lling, v//. sé. [from assumed vb. to 
CoLoxEn: sec -1xG1,] A Hudibrastic expression 
for: Acting or playing the coloncl; in later times, 
sometimes takcn humorously as ‘trying to raisc a 


regiment, beating about for soldicrs’. 

In /fudibras, probably traceable to that early stage of 
the Civil War fee it was carried on with little general 
plan, and the doings of Colonel This and Colonel That 
(notably Colonel Cromwelli were conspicuous,—being in- 
dependent manifestations of warlike energy, not parts of a 
strategic whole. (Edith 'Thompson.) 

1663 BuTLer Had. 1. i. 14 Then did Sir Knight abandon 
ducing: And out he rode a Colonelling. 1691 SouTHerNe 
Str A. Love 1.i, Lrobb’d my keeper... and under thy dis- 
cretion, came a Collonelling after him here into France. 
21745 Swit? Songs § Bull. (1807) 106 No subject fit to try 
your wit When yon went colonelling. 1836 Ges. P. Toomp- 
son E-verc, (1842) IV. 72 A man is not to go out “colonel- 
ling’..in search of remote wrongs and dubious grievances, 
1853 Stocqueter Afi, Encycl., Colonelding, beating about 
for soldiers. A familiar phrase. 1859 F. Manoney Xed/. 
Father Prout 480 A truce to war! a long release From 
‘colonelling !' 1881 Stevenson Virg. Pnerisgue 89. 

Colonelship (ki-mélfip). ack. For forms sce 
CononeL. [f. CoLongL + -sHir.] = CoLoneLcy. 


Also, the personality of a colonel : cf. lordship. 

1591 Garrarp Ari Warre 151 The rest of the ensigne 
bearers under his collonnelship. 1598 Frorto, Colonellato, 
a coronell-ship, the office of a coronell. 1625 MassinGeR 
New Way ii. ii, Spite of his lordship, and his colonelship. 
1629 S*hertogenbosh 23 The Coronelship.. is giuen vito 
Count Maurits. @1745 Swirt (J.), Colonelship was coming 
fast upon him. 1862 Cartyte /redk. Gt. 1x. li, For all his 
gravity and Colonelship, it would appear the old spirit of 
frolic has not quitted him. 

+Co'loner. Oés. [f. F. colon or L. colon-us + 


-ER.] = CoLonist. 
1600 Houtanp tr, Livy it. iv. 90 That multitude .. with- 
drew from the Romanes the allegeance of the Coloners and 


COLONIAL. 


inhabitants there. 1610 — Camden's Brit. 1. 138 Part of it 
--they made over to coloners and new inhabitants. 

+ Co-loness. [Either short for colone/ess, or an 
error for it. Cf. F. colonelle female colonel or 
eoloncl’s wife.] A female colonel. 

1667 Loud. Gaz. No. 194/3 The Wife of Colonel Motta.. 
commanded as a Coloness amongst the Women. 

Colonette, obs. f. CoLonNETTE. 

Colonial (kflénial), a. (56.) [f. L. colinia 
Cotoxy +-aL: so in mod.Fr.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of, belonging to, or relating to a colony, or 
(sfec.) the British eolonies ; in American history, 
of or belonging to the thirteen British colonies 
which beeame the United States, or to the time 
while they were still colonies. 

[1755-73 not in Jounson.] 1796 Burke Regic. Peace iv. 
Wh», UX. 92 Inall our Colonial Councils. 1846 M¢Cuiiocit 
Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) 11. 13 Coffee, indigo, spices, and 
other foreign and colonial articles. 1858 Loncr. Phanfom 
Ship i, In Mather's Magnalia Christi Of the old colonial 
time. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 121 In foreign and colonial 
mints, 1876 Humrurevs Cotn-Coll. Man, xxiii. 308 The 
colonial was a form of provincial government which pre. 
vailed in the Augustan age. 1884 Standard 28 Feb. hn 
defiance of the eapressed wishes of the Colonial Office. 

2. Biol. Forming a colony (see Cotony 8). 

1885 H. N. Mosebey in Termes 16 Jan. 5/5 Colonial animals 
were animals consisting in an aggregation of individuals of 
the same species. Another term often used .. was .. com: 
pound animals, 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Amin. Life 
725 The colonial Anthozoa, 

B. sé. 

1. An inhabitant of a colony; = CoLontsr 1 b. 

1865 Fraser's Mag. Oct. 433 The colonials are as sensitive 
to home criticisms as the Yankees. 1885 Froupe Oceana 
xviii, The rising generation of colonials. 


2. Often used ellipt.,e.g. for colonial bishop,colontal | 


product, etc., the sb. being supplied by the context. 

1886 Daily News 13 Dec. 2/6 Best skins. .sell readily, while 
the finer colonials have receded slightly. 

Colonialism kflownializ'm). [f. prec. +-18m.]J 

1. The practice or manner of things colonial. 

1864 Fuiz. Murray £. Norman 1. 48, 1 daresay she will 
be a nice motherly person, and untainted by colonialism. 
1883 Asmerican VI. 46 The narrow trammels of colonialism. 

b. A practice or idiom peculiar to or charac- 
teristic ofa colony. Cf. provtncialisnt.) 

1887 Mas. D. Daty Digging & Sguatting 239 To use a 
colonialism, ‘ the place way going ahead’. 

2. The colonial system or principle. 

1886 Dicey fay. Case agst. tome Rude (ed. 2) 273 English 
Colonialism works well enough. 1889 Sueaane 20 May 
3/t There are three competing influences at work in Baath 
Africa..Colonialism, Republicanism, and Imperialism. 

Colonialist. rare—'. [f. as prec. +-1s7.] An 
adherent of a colonial system. 

1813 /i.raminer 18 Jan. 34/2 Not continuing to conduct 
themselves like submissive colonialists. 

Colonialize (kglownidlaiz), v. nonce-wd. [f. 
CoLoniaL + -12£.] _ drans. To make colonial. 

1864 Euiz. Murray £. Norman I. 190 1f you remain here, 
in a few years you will be colonialized. 

Colonially (kfléniali, adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY%.] Ina colonial manncr; in relation to the 
colonies. 

1843 Zuit's Mag. X. 599 Mr. Llood. .looks. .rather coloni- 
ally at certain subjects. 1843 Blackw. Wag. LIV. 647 The 
quantity of yarn..exported colonially. : e 

Colonialness. rare—'. Colonial quality. 

3886 Lond. Q. Rev. Oct. 189 The dreariness of Manitoba 
or the nnpleasant colonialness of Australia. 

Coloniarch (kplowniask). nonce-rod. [f. 1. 
coloni-a colony + -archa = Gr. -apyns: ef. paéri- 
arch.) A ruler or foundcr of a colony. 

1808 J. Baxvow Columd. wv. 517 That great coloniarch 
[Raleigh] Must yield the palm. : 

Coloniate, 56. oman Hist. [f.1.. colonia + 
ATE: ef. senate.) The body eonstitnting a Koman 
colony. Also altri, or as adj. 

1866 J.B. Rose Virgit 1 We find..the new coloniate ex- 
claiming—‘out Old Colonist 1" /did., The Praetorian system, 
in which the coloniate system merged, 

t+ Colo‘nical, a. Obs. rare". [f. L. colénic-us 
pertaining to husbandmen (f. colin-us CoLon 3) + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to husbandmen or tillage. 

a 641 Speman Feuds & Tenures xxv. (R., Colonical 
services were those which were done by the Ceorls and 
Socmen (that is husbandmen) to their lords. 

Colonist (kp lénist). [f. CoLonize: sce -1st.] 

1. a. One who colonizes or scttles in a new 
eountry ; one who takcs part in founding a colony; 
a member of a colonizing expedition. b. An in- 
habitant of a colony. 

1701 J. Locay in Pa. //ist. Soc. Mem. IX. 68 If good 
colonists were brought intothem. 1774 Burke Amer. Tax. 
Wks. 1852 III. 79 hen..you revived the scheme of taxa- 
tion, and thereby filled the minds of the colonists with new 
jealousy. 1816 Soutney Poet's Pilgr. wv. 41 To convey 
The adventurous colonist beyond the seas, 1856 Froupr 
fist, Eng. (1858) II. viii. 743 ¢ Roman military colonists 
remained Roman alike on the I 
1876 Green Short Ffist. viii. 490 Among the 
colonists of North America. . dl 

2. transf. An animal or plant whieh has quite 
established itself in a place where it is not indi- 


geuous. 


English 


Rhine and on the Euphrates. | 
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3878 Hooker Stud. Flora Pref. 7 To the doubtfully in- 
digenous species I have added Watson's opinion as to whether 
they are ‘colonists" or ‘denizens’. /did. xlii. 213 CArysan- 
themunt segetum. -cultivated fields; a colonist. Watson. A 

Colonitis (kplinaitis). A/ed. (Unetymologi- 
cally f. CoLon1+-1TIs; the proper etymological 
form is Cotttis.] Inflammation of the eolon. 

1834 Goop Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 240 Dr, Ballinghall has 
distinguished it by the name of Colonitis. 1846 G. Day tr. 
Simon's Anim, Chem. V1. 391 In gastritis, colonitis. 

Colonizable (kg lénaizib’l), a. [f. Corosize 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being colonized. 

1864 W. Tayor in Ann, Rev. 11. 203 By the occupation 
of .. colonizable territory. 1883 G. Auten Colin Ciout's 
Garden xxxvii. 211 To every part of the colonizable world. 

Colonization (kgl6naiz2-fan). [f. CoLonize + 
-ATIoN.] The action of eolonizing or fact of being 
colonized; establishment of a colony or colonies. 

3770 Burke /’res. Discont, Wks. 1852 I11.113 Our growth 
by colonization, and by conquest. 1849 Grote Greece i. 
xxii. (ed. 2) ILI. 465 The stream of Grecian colonisation to 
the westward. .begins from the 11th Olympiad. 1895 Jowrtr 
Plato led, 2) V. 59 Colonization is in some ways easier when 
the colony is drawn from one country. 

b. with of 

1776 Anam Situ Hiv. vil. § 3 intt., The discovery 
and colonisation of America. 1861 Gotpw. Smitu /rish 
ffist.gg James carried on the colonization of Ireland, 186: 
Freeman Vers, Cong, (1876) I. iv. 191 Some real Danis 
colonization of the peninsula. 

ce. attrib. Colonization scheme: see next. 

1837 Hr. Martxeav Soc, Amer. W111 The chief officers 
of the Colonisation Society. /ésd., The Colonisation scheme 
..and the abolition scheme. 

Coloniza'tionist. [f- pree.+-1s7.] An ad- 
herent or advocate of colonization: sfec. in U.S. 
Hist. An advocate of the colonization of Africa by 
emancipated slaves and free ncgrocs from America, 
as a solution of the slavery question there. 

1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer, 11. 132 Ie is a colonisa- 
tiomtst, and desires that the general government should 

urchase the slaves ..and ship them off to Africa. 1850 
Mrs. Stow: Uncle Tom's C. xv. 133 The doctor..was a 
staunch colonisationist. 1852 Eruers Mag. XLVI. 525. 

Colonize (kp'lénaiz’, v. Also -ise. [f. stem of 
L.. colén-us, colén-ia and Eng. CoLony +-12E; cf. 
mod.F. coloniser.] 

1. ¢rans, ‘To settle .a eountry) with colonists; to 
plant or establish a colony in, 

16a2 Bacon Ait, d/oly War (J.\, The farther occupation 
and colonizing of those countries. c1645 Howe. Lett, im. 
ix, They that would thus colonize the stars with In. 
habitants. 1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 4 Vhe Southern district 
was conquered and colonised. 1868 GLapstonr Yur, Mundi 
ii. (1870) 49 The descendant of Kadmos, who had colonised 
Thebes from Phoenicia. aédso/. 1807 Soutnry Esfriella’s 
Lett. (1814) I. 252 It is a part of the English system to 
colonize with criminals. 1868 J. EK. T. Rocrers Pol. Ecort. 
aix. (1876) 259 Though the government does not colonise, it 
watches over emigration. 

2. To establish in a colony. 

1816 Suettey Let, to Peacock 28 uly, These {sceds] I 
inean to colonize in my garden. 1840 1. Buaxcttarn in .Vew 
Vonthly Mag, UX. 411 The thousands of inthralled and 
helpless residents colonized north of Ilyde-park. 

3. 7xt7. To form or cstablish a colony or settle- 
ment; to scttle. Also ¢ransf of animals and 


plants; cf. CoLonisr 2. 

1817 Bykon in Moore /.f/¢ 358, I write..from the banks of 
the Teuts. .where I have colonised for six months to come, 
18a9 Soutnry in QO. Kev. XLI. 416 To colonize in Africa .. 
was the first wish of his heart. 1862 Axstep Channel /s/, 
uu. ix. (ed. 2) 206 The former bird has tried two or three 
times to colonize. 

Hence Colonized ///. a., Colonizing vi/, sb. 


and ffi. a. 

1622 [see 1], 1632 Liticow 7rat. x. 432 Our collonizd 
plantators there. ¢ 1645 Howrcn Lett, irhso) I. 169 The 
colonizing of the Indies, and the wars of. landers, have 
nitch drained this country of people. 1805 Souturyin Anw, 
ev. 111. 70 An adventurous and colonizing people. 1859 
De ache! Ceylon Wks. XII. 3 This colonising genius of 
the British people, 1880 A. R. Wattace /st, Life xxiii. 
479 The aggressive and colonising power of the Scandina- 
vian flora. | . . 

Colonizer (kg'lénaizaz). One who eolonizes. 

1817 G. 5S, Paser Light Dissert. (1845) 1. 149 Certain other 
warhke colonisers. 1876 Bancrorr //ist. U.S. VI. xxx. 
92 The oldest colonizers of the Delaware were Swedes. 
1880 A.R. Wattace /si, Life xxit. 472 Alpine plants possess 
two advantages as colonisers. 

Colonnade (kglén-d). Also § collonade, 8-9 
colon-. [a. F. colonnade, f.colonne column, app. after 
Tt. colonnato, f. colonna column, pillar: sce -ADE.] 

1. Arch. A series of columns placed at regular 
intervals, and supporting an cntablature. 

1718 Lavy M. W. Montacue Le?t. 11.68 The vast palaces 
.. Joined together by a magnificent colonnade. 1725 Pork 
Odyss. Vit, 511 Beneath the pompous colonade. 1823 P. 
Nicnouson Prict, Build, 485 Porticos and colonnades sur- 
rounding squares and markets, 1856 Emenrsox ug. Trarts, 
Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) II. 123 Stonehenge is a circular 
colonnade with a diameter of a hundred feet. , 

2. ¢ransf. A similar row of trees or other objects. 

1784 Cowrra Jask 1. 252 Not distant far, n length of Colon- 
nade .. These chesnuts rang'd in corresponding lines. 1790 
— Poplar Field 2 1 Six J. Banks in Morse Amer. 
Geog. 11. 172 Ranges of natural pillars. standing in natural 
colonnades. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit, 59 The Elm is 

culiarly fitted for ‘the length of colonnade* which our 
forefathers loved to make, 
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Colonnaded (kplina-déd), a. [f. prec. +-zn2.] 
Furnished with or ering 3 eolonnade, 

1815 W. Tayvtor in Ann. Ker. 11. 59 The beautifully 
colonnaded mint. 1831 Cart. TrEtawxey Adv. Vounger 
Son II. 127 The house ..was colonaded. 1855 Texnysox 
Daisy xiv, Sombre, old, colonnaded aisles. 


Colonna-do, obs, var. of CovonxaDE: see -ADo. 


1725 W. Hatrrenny Sound Building 55 Collonadoes. .in- 
serted only to shew the Use of Raking-Arches. 


+ Colonne. Oés. [F.: ef. Cotoy.] = Cotums. 


1678 tr. Gaya's Art War 11. 107 Colonne or Pillar is the 
File of an Army when it marches, 

Colonnette (kplénet). [a. F. colonnette, dim. 
of colonne CoLttuy.] 

1. Arch. A small column. 

1879 Sin G. Scorr Lect. Archtt. 1. 155 The delicate colo- 
nettes which decorate the mullions of windows. 1885 Afhe- 
nxnum 6 June 731/3 Colonnettes of ruddy porphyry. 

2. Anat, A slender column of bone, etc. 

1872 Conen Dis. Throat 183 This network consists of 
colonnettes of greater or lesser size. 

Colonur, obs. f. CoLanpER. 

Colony \kglini), st. Also 6-7 colonie, 7 
collony. (ME. colonie, ad. (partly through OF. 
colonic) 1. colonia, f. colon-us tiller, farmer, culti- 


vator, planter, settler in a new il 

1. colonia had tbus the senses of ‘ farm ‘, ‘ landed estate‘, 
‘settlement ‘, and was esp. the proper term for a public 
settlement of Roman citizens in a hostile or newly conquered 
country, where they, retaining their Roman citizenship, 
received lands, and acted as a garrison, being mostly formed 
of veteran soldiers who had served their times hence it was 
applied to the place so occupied, or to towns which were 
raised to the same rank and privileges. Among the nine 
Roman coloniz in Britain, were London, Bath, Chester, 
Lincoln. The Roman writers further used their word 
colonia to translate Gr. drwoeia a settlement of dirotwos, 
lit. ‘people from home’, #.e. a body of emigrants who 
settled frond as an independent we bogs email woAts or 
state, unconnected with the unrpémodcs or mother city save 
by religious ties, But in later Greek it was app. felt that 
the amouia was not properly equivalent to ihe Roman 
colinia, which was therefore used untranslated as coAwvia 
(Acts xvi. ra. It was esp. in reference to the Roman 
coldniz that the word made its first appearance in the mod. 
langs., as in 14th c. French in Bercheure (see Littré) In 
Eng., Wyclif used it in Acts xvi. 12, but this was app. a 
inere literalism, and was not continued in the 16th, versions. 
Its modern application to the planting of settlements, after 
Roman or Greek precedents, in newly discovered lands, 
was made, in the 16thc., ee and ltaliap writers, whose 
works were rendered into English by Richard Eden.] 

I. After Roman use. 

+1. A farm, estate in the country ; a rural settle- 
ment. Obs. 

1566 Painter Pad, /’leas. 1.12'The murall people abandon- 
ing tbeir colonies fled for rescue into the citie, 1613 Hev- 
woop Brazen Age u, ii, The Collonies into the Citties flye, 
And till immur‘d, they thinke themselues not safe. 1656 
Buiount Glossogr., Colonie..Also a Grange or Farm, where 
husbandry is kept. 

2. Applicd to a Roman co/dnia. 

1382 Wyciir Acts xvi. 12 To Philippis, that is the firste 
part of Macedonye, the citee colonye [Vulg. co/onia; Gr. 
xodmpia; Tixpace, Cranmer, a free cities; Genera whose 
inhabitants came from Rome to dwell there; Remus a 
colénia; 1611 a Colonie. Adeims, 1583, explains ‘ coldnia 
is such a citie where the most inhabitants are strangers, 
sent thitber from the great cities and states, namely from 
the Ronians"}. 1600 Hotraxp Livy 147(R.) When tbey had 
registered and placed the coloners, they remained still theme 
selves in the same colonic. 1616 BuLtoxar, Among the 
Romans..the place to which they were sent was called by 
the name of Colonie, 1781 Gisson Dect & F. 11, xvii. 21 
Bestowed on the rising city the title of Colopy, the first 
and most favoured daughter of ancient Rome. 


3. Applied to a Greek droria, 

1s80 Nort Pufarch (1676) 562 He drane out the bar- 
barous People, and made a Colony of it, of sundry Nations. 
1611 Bincx Wesd. xii. 7 That the land .. might receiue a 
worthy colonie [arowar, Covern. be a dwellinge] of Gods 
children. 1728 Newton Chronol, Amended 1. 126 The 
Greeks began ..to send Colonies into Sicily. 1839 Trirt- 
wat. Greece 1. 387 From the Greek colonies in ~ y 
Africa, and Asia. 1849 Grotr Greece 1. xxii. (ed. 2) IL. 
474 The earliest Grecian colony in Italy or Sicily, of which 
we know the precise date, is placed about 35 B.c. lbid. 
un. xxvii. IV. 39 Thera was the mother-city G the colony 
Kyrene], herself a colony from Lacedazmon. 

II. In modem application. 

4. A settlement in a new country; a body of 
people who settle in a new locality, forming a com- 
mtinity subject to or conneeted with their parent 
state; the community so formed, consisting of the 
original settlers and their deseendants and sneces- 
sors, as long as the connexion with the parent state 
is kept oh 

1548-9 Compl. Scot. x. (1872)82 To preue that scotland 
vas ane colone of ingland quhen it vas fyrst inhabit. sss 
Even Decades 11.1. 56 (fr. Latin of Peter Martyr 1516, Vppon 
the bankes. .they [Pizarro, etc.] entended to playnte their 
newe colonie or habitacion. /é7d. 252 (fr. Italian) Which 
thynge they [Christian Princes] myght easely brynge to 
passe by assignynge colonies to inhabite dyuers places of 
that hemispherie, in lyke maner_as dyd the Romanes in 

rovinces newely subdued. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vin. 
ti. 612 O name Colon ..whicl to the worlds end hast con- 
ducted Colonies. 1651 Hosses Leviath. 1. xxii, 118 
Colonies sent from England, to plant Virginia, etc. 1775 
Burke Sp. Conc. Amer. Wks. III. 73 The colonies .. com- 
plain, that they are taxed in a Parliament in which they are 
not represented. 1883 Sketey ZLafans. Aug. 38 By a 
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colony we understand a community which is not merely 
derivative, but which remains politically connected in a 
relation of dependence with ihe parent community. : 

b. The territory pare by such a conimunity. 

(In early use not clearly distinguished.) 

1612 Davizs Why freland, etc. (1787) 37 Neither did he 
extend the jurisdiction. .further than the English colonies, 
wherein it was used..hefore. 1632 MassixGer City Madam 
ut iii, They have lived long In’the English colony. 1758 


Jouxson /dler No. 35 ¥ Fee ship stored for a voyage to the | 


colonies. 1888 Paily News 4 Jan. 2/3 Since our last 
telegrain heavy rains have been general in the colonies. 


5. trausf. A number of people“oF a “particular | * 
nationality residing in a foreign city or country 


(especially in one qnartcr or district); a body of 
people ofthe samc occtipation settled among others, 
or inhabiting a particular locality. b. The district 
or quarter inhabited by such a body of people. 

rgix Appison Sfect, No. 31 P 3 To furnish usevery Year 
with a Colony of Musicians. 1737 Swirt Badges to Beegnurs, 
Colonies of beggars. 1844 Lincarn Auglo.Sax. Ch. (1838) 
II. xiii. 265 A colony of monks, 1885 Dasly News 4 Nov. 
3/6 The freehold ‘colonies’ [in the Potteries].. show no 
mean laste in architecture and decoration. A/od. A well- 
known member of the English colony at Moscow. 

6. transf. and fig. of animals, ctc. 

1658 Sir T. Browne /fydriot. iii. 17 The Earth whereof 
all 1hings are but a colony. 1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. 
iv, 28 Calls out the vent'rous oleny to swarm. 1713 
Waroer True Amazons 105 To keep Bees in Boxes‘or 
Colonies. 1760 Life § Adv. of Cat 6 ‘The other species are 
as fond of forming colonies as we are. 1840 Dickens Barn, 
Rudge i, Colonies of sparrows chirped. .in lhe eaves. 


7. Geol. Applied by Barrande to a group of fossil 


forms appearing exceptionally in a formation other | 


than that of which thcy are characteristic. 


1859-78 Darwin Orig, Spec. xi. (ed. 6) 291 The so-called | 


‘colonies’ of M. Barrande, which intrude for a period in the 
midst of an older formation and then allow the pre-existing 
fauna to reappear. 1885 Grikir ert Bh. Geol. v. § 6. 618. 

8. Hol. An aggrcgate of individual animals or 
plants, forming a physiologically connected struc- 
ture, as in the case of the compound ascidians, 
coral-polyps, etc. 

1872 Nicnotson Palzont. 192 The external investment of 
the colony—the ‘coencecium’ or ‘polyzoarium ’. 1888 Rotves- 
Ton & Jackson Anim, ve 323 A Tapeworm is not a colony 
composed of an asexual head and sexual proglottides or 
seginents, //d. 725 (In the colonial Anthozoa] The zooids 
-.then usually form a massive colony in which the indi- 
viduals are united bya plentiful common basis or coenosarc. 

9. attrib., = CoLoNiaL. 

ee I Smita WW, NVI. av. vii. 177 The colony trade 
has been continually increasing. 1780 Burke Sf. Aco. Ref. 
Wks. III. 320 In the management of the colony politicks. 

Colony, v. rare. [f. prec.] trans. To colonize. 

Oaitvie cites Fansnaw. 

Colop(e, -ppe, obs. ff. Conor. 

Coloph-, Colophon-, abbreviations of Coxo- 
PHONY, used as stems for names of related chemical 
substances, as Co‘lophene, (C., H;,) an oily colour- 
less liquid obtained by distilling oil of turpentine 
with strong sulphuric acid, Co-lophilene, Deville’s 
name for the hydrocarbon obtained by treating 
hydrochlorate of colophene with baryta. Colo- 
pho‘lic acid (see quot.). Colophonate, a salt of 
a colophonic acid. Colophornic acids, the resinous 
acids present in colophony. Co‘lophonin (sce 
quot.). Co-lophonone, an oil produced by the 
dry distillation of colophony. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1, 1086 Colophene is an aro- 
matic oil .. exhibiting by reflected light a dark indigo-blue 
iridescence. hid. 1087 Colopholic acid..the constiluent of 
colophony whichis leasi soluble in alcohol. 1838T. THomson 
Chen. Prg. Bodies 526 Rose. analyzed the colophonates of 
silver and lead. /did., A brown resin, possessing more 
powerful acid characiers, 1o which Unverdorben has given 
the name of colophonic acid, 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 
I, 1087 Colophome acids .. pinic, pimaric, sylvic, and colo- 
pholic. 1899 /dfd, 151 Suppl. 482 When old essence of resin 
. is washed with waler and lhe wash-water is evaporated 
colophonin hydrate ..is obtained. 1863-72 /did. I. 1087 
Colophonone. .is colourless, mobile, highly refractive. 

Colophane (ke'léfein). Chent. Also -phan. 
[a. F. colophane, incorrect form of earlier cofophone 
(16th c. in Paré).] =CoLoruoxy. 

.1838 T. Tnomson Chem. Org. Bodies 526 The uncrystal- 
lizable resin of colophan, called silvic acid. 1863-72 Watts 
Dict. Chem. 1, 1086 (Inaccurately limited 10 one variety] 

Colophany, crroneous form of CoLoPHony. 

1839 in Ure Dict. Arts sv. [in later edd. colophony]), 

Colophon (kpléfgn). [a. late L. colophon, a. 
Gr. xoAopay summit, ‘ finishing touch ’.] 

41. ‘Finishing stroke’, ‘crowning touch’. Oés. 

16z1 Burton Anat. Afel, m. iv. 1. 1. (1651) 693 His 
Colopbon is how to resist and — Atheism. 1635 Swan 
Spec. M. ix. §x (1643) 420 He [God] comes to the Creation 
of man, and makes him the Colophon, or conclusion of all 
things else, 

2. spec. The inscription or device, sometimes 
pictorial or emblematic, formerly placed at the end 

of a book or mauuscript, and containing the title, 
the scribe’s or printer’s name, date and place of 
printing, etc. Hence, from title-page to colophon. 

In early times the colophon gave the information now 
given on the title-page. 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry iii. 140 The name and 
date of illuminator, in the following Colophon, written in 
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letters of gold. 1824 /did. (1840) I. 187 nofe, The volume 
has this colophon. ‘Here endetl the lyfe of the moost 
ferefullest and unmercyfullest and inyschevous Robert the 
devill which was afterwards called the servaunt of our Lorde 
Jhesu Cryste. Emprinted in Fletestrete in [at] the sygne 
of the sonne by Wynkyn de Worde.’ 1816 Scott Amtyg. i, 
The volume was uninjured and entire from title-page to 
colophon. 18.. De Morcax Difficulty of Descr. Bks.(L.), 
When the colophon, or final description, fell into disuse .. 
since the titlepage had become the principal direct means 
of identifying the book. 1884 Sata in /dust. Loud. News 
31 May 519/2 A literary vampire —who collects nothing but 
| title-pages and colophons. = 
lence Co-lophonize v., to provide with a colo- 
| phon or tail-piece. 
| 1837 Sux F. Parcrave Alerch. ¢ Priv v. (4844) 186 ‘he 
corrected slips of said speech, duly colophonized, ‘The 
honourable Member sal down ainidst Joud and repeated 
cheers’. 

Colophone, var. of Conornony. 

Colophonian (kpléfowniin), @.1 [f. L. Colo 
phoni-ns, f. proper name Co/ophéu (see COLOPHON Y) 
+-AN.] Of or pertaining to Colophon ; sec. in 
Colophonian gum, resin = colophony. 

1601 Ilottaxp /’diny IL. 258 ‘Iwo spoonfuls of Colo- 
phonian rosin, . 

[Colopho-nian, 2.2: see List of Spurtots Vords.] 

Colophonite (ke lfonsit). [Ff Conornon-y + 
-ITE, from its resembling colophony.] A brown or 
reddish variety of garnct, with resinons lustre. 

1808 At.ax Names of Alin. 21 Colophonite, Aarstes, a 
species of garnet. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cofta’s Rocks Class. 
34 Colophonite and Melanite are. .chiefly distinguished by 
their colour and different degrees of transparency. 

Colophony (ke lofoui, kflpfoni). Forms: 5 
coli-, colophonie, 7~ -phony. [ad. I. colophénin 
(Pliny) for Colophénia résina resin of Colophon 
(a town of Lydia): in Pr. colophonia, It. and 


| Sp. colofonia, 16th c. F. colophone, -phane. (Some | 


of these occur in ng. use; also an crroneons 
L. colophonium.)] The dark or amber-coloured 
resin obtained by distilling turpentine with water. 
Formerly also called Greek pitch (ix greca). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. xvn. Ixxvil. (1495) 652 
Powder of Coliphonie that hyghte Pitis in grewe. 1477 
Norton Ord, Adch. v. in Ashm, (1652) 79 Some with Bren- 
ning, as Colophonic. 1585 Lioyvn reas. L/ealth Mj, 
Mixt.. with pitch called Collofonia. 1694 WestMacotTrT 
Seript. f/erd. 67 In the Shops, Colophony is the Rezine of 
the Firr-Tree boiled. 1770 New Dispens. 420/1 A blackish 
resin called colophony. 1831 J. Davirs Jfannual Mat. 
Aled. 194 Colophony or Dry Resin ..is the resinous part of 
the turpentine remaining in the still after the extraction of 
the essential oil by distillation. 1888 Sale & Ewchauge 13 
oe 5/1 One pound of colophony (bought of any chemist. 

oloque: see CoLLoQuE.v. to collocate. 
t+Coloquint. O¢s. rare. Forms: 3 colo- 
quynt, 7 -quint. [a. F. co/ogurnte repr. a med. 
L. *cologutnthis =colocynthis.] CoLocyNtu. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Hust. 1. 913 Cocomber wilde and colo- 
quyni doo brese: Tbe juce will slo the myse. 1632 SHER- 
woop, Cologuint or coloquintida, cofoguinthe. 

Coloqui-ntid. Anglicized form of next. 

1732 ArsutHnot Riles of Diet 248 The Pulp of the Fruit 
grows bitter, and bas the effect of Coloquiniids. 

Coloquintida (kpldkwi-ntida). Also6-S collo-, 
6 colly-, 7 colliquintida. [a. mcd.L, (also Sp., 
Pg., It.) cologuintida, f.*cologuinthids, colocynthid-, 
stem of colocynthis. The gi- was to preserve the 
& sound of Gr. xodoxtv6:5-.] The CotocynTH, 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. xi. (1495) 626 Colo- 
quintida is a manere berbe that is moost bytler..and is lyke 
lo the comyn Gourd and hath rounde fruyte. 1551 Turner 
fferbal\.N ijb, The inner parte of the fruyte of coloquintida 
hath the natur to purge. .made in pilles with honied water. 
1604 Snaxs. O7k. 1. iii. 355 The Food..as bitter as Colo- 
quintida. 1606 Day /le of Guls 1. iv. (1881) 24 Looke a 
scance like a Pothecaries wife pounding Colliquintida. 1616 
Cnrapman Batrachom, 4, | eat no pot-herb .. nor coloquin- 
lidas. 1856 R.A. VauGHAN AZystics (1860) II. 158 She (Ma- 
dame Guyon] .. put coloquintida in her food. 

b. fig. referring to its bitterness. 

1622 S. Warn Life of Faith in Death (1627) 2 The least 
dram of this Coloquintida (fear of death] will marre the 
relish of all his sweeles, 1648 C. Watxer /Zist. Judep, 1 
136 The Ordinance. .was passed in the House of Commons 
with this Coloquintida in it. a1734 North Zxawz, un. ix. 
§ 2 (1740) 648 A Bundle of Wormwood and Colloguintida 
gathered out of cancred Libels. 1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 
442 A dose of wordy Coloquintida. 

Coloqui-nto, -qui-nty, variants of CoLoquint. 

1683 Trvon lVay to Health 597 Colliquinto Seeds. 1714 
Fr, Bk. of Rates 91 Coloquinty per 100 weight 04 10, 

Color, -ed, -ing, etc.: see CoLour, etc. 

Color, Colora, obs, fi. CHoLER, CHOLERA. 

Colorado (keléra'do). Name of one of the 
States of the American Union, named after the 
great river [Sp. Rio Colorado ‘coloured river’] 
which riscs therein. Hence, Colorado beetle, a 
small American bectle (Doryphora decemlineata, 
Family Chrysomelide), of a yellow colour, marked 
on the back with ten longitudinal black stripes, 
first observed (¢ 1824) near the Upper Missouri. 
Its larva, the fotato-bug, is exceedingly destructive 
to the potato. 


1877 Act 40 & 41 Vict. c 68 §1 The Privy Council may | 


make such orders as tbey think expedient to prevent the 


COLORIFIC. 


introduction into Great Britain of the Doryfhora Decem:- 
lineata or Colorado Beetle. 1877 Loud. Gaz. 15 Aug., This 
order may be cited as the Colorado Beetle Order, 1877. 


Coloradoite (kpléra-do,ait). Afiz. [Named 
1876 from Colorado, where found: sce -1TE.] A 
native tellnride of mercury, of a greyish colour and 
metallic lustre. 

1876 Proc. Aner, Phil. Soc. XVI. 288 A new mineral .. 
named. . Coloradoite. 

Colorant (kels-, kz lorint), rare. [a ¥. 
colorant, pr. pple. of coforer, ad. 1. colorare to 
colour: sce-Axt}.] A colouring matter, pigment. 

1884 Cocuis in of, Sci. Monthly XXV. 207 This wonderful 
colorant (rosaniline] may be coustiluted hy the action of 
almost any of the oxidizing agents .. upon uniline. 

+ Colorate, a. Ols. [ad. 1. colérét-us, pa. 
pple. of colsrdre to colonr ; sec -ATE *.] Colonred. 

1678 Cuowortn /ytell, Syst. 801 Corporeal, figurate and 
colorate. 1691 Ray Creation nn. (1704) 289 Had the Tunicles 
and Iumors of the Eye... been colorate. i 

Hence + Co-loratly a/v. S¢., ina coloured or dis- 
guised way, undcr false colours. 

1982-8 fist, Yasmes VT (1806) 49 Some were directit to 
Queere Marie coloratly, as though they had bein hir 
friends. 

+ Colorate, v7. Ols. [f. 1. colérdt- ppl. stem 
of colérd-re to colour.]  frans. ‘To colour. 

1599 A. Moar. Gabedhoner's Bh. Physicke 37/2 When the 
water is Iherof coloratede, 1706 Frazer Disc. Sec. Sight 
in £ss. USteher, (1820) 180 Angels may condense the air, 
figurate and colorate the same. 


Coloration, colouration (keléréi-fan, kala.’ 
[a. F. coloration (16th ¢.j, ad. L. *colération-em, 
n. of action f. colérdre to colour: sce -ATION.] 

Ll. genx. The action or mode of colouring; 
coloured state or condition, colonring: sfec. the 
particular combination or arrangement of colonrs 


in animals or plants. 

1626 Bacox Sylva § 399 (heading) Experiment solitary 
touching the Coloration of black and tawny Moors. /é7d. 
(1651) § 506 Ainongst Curiosities, I shall place Colouration, 
though it be somewhat better: For Beauty in Flowers is 
their Prebeminence. 1677 Prot O.vfordsh, 150 The dif- 
ferent colorations..of some of these flowers. 1837 Wne- 
weit fist. Ivduct. Sc, (1857) LL. 213 The coloration of the 
image produced. 1880 A. R. Wateace /sd Life. iv. 64 
Said 1o differ. .in their note..as well as in colouration. 

2. Colonring in architecture or decoration. 

1861 A. B. Horr Fag. Cathedr. 19th C. vii. 250 This 
movement for ‘polychromatic architecture ‘, or for ‘con- 
structive coloration’. 1862 Parthenon 26 July 4oo Every 
trace of ‘coloration’ has disappeared; although this must 
have been lavishly employed. ‘ . 

b. Colonring as characteristic of a painter or 
painting. 

1879 Athenvunt 5 Apr. 445/3. 1883 Times 10 Aug. 2/4 
The dignity of the forms and the depth of the colouration. 
1887 Atheneum 31 Dec. goo/2 The wealthy coloration and 
tonality of Walker. 

3. (See qnots.) 

161z Woopaut Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) 269 Coloration is, 
whereby the perfect colour of gold, silver, Philosophers 
head, etc. obscured by any sulphurious vapour, is reno- 
vated and illustrated by maceration, frequent ablution, in 
sharp liquor, etc. 173 Baitey vol. 11, Coloration, in Phar- 
macy, the changes of colour which bodies undergo, by the 
various operations either of nature or art, as by calcina- 
lions, coclions, etc. 1823 Crass Jeehnol. Dict., Colora- 
tion, ihe brightening of gold or silver. 

Colorature (kg'lé-, ko'leratius), A/us. [ad. 
Ger. coloratur, or It. coloratur-a:—late L. coloratura 


(Du Cange), f. coléndre to colour.] (See quot.) 

1783 Champers Cycl. Supp., Coloratura, in the Italian 
music, is used to denote all sorts of variations, Irillos, 
diminutions, etc, that can render a song agreeable, 1828- 
64 Wenster, Colorature. 1880 in Grove Dict. AMfus., 
Coloratur, vocal music coloured, 1hat is, ornamented by 
runs and rapid passages or divisions, where each syllable 
of the words has two or more notes 1o it. It is what lhe 
old school called ‘ figurato ’—fignred. 


Colorhythmic (kglori-pmik), a. [f. Gr, #ddos 
docked, truncated + Jv€yds RHYTHM, measure.] 
Characterized by an incomplete or truncated 
rhythm. So Colorhy‘thmical a. 

1774 W. Mitrorn Ess. /farmony Lang. 182 This syllable 
.. may .. be called colerhythmus, and the measure from it, 
the colorhythmical measure or colorhythmical tetrameter. 
fbid. Any of our verses without hyperrhythmical syllables 
except lhe colorhythmic. 

Colorific (kglé-, kvlari-fik), a. [ad. F.colorifique 
(cf. It. colorifico):—L. type *colorifie-us colour- 
making: sce -Fic.] Producing colour or colours. 
Colorific acids; a name given by Thomson (1807) 
to certain acids which precipitate metallic solutions 


in highly-coloured powders. 

1676 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) Il. 392 
The whiteness of that light.. being the result of the mixture 
of these unequal colorific motions. 174 — Ofptichks 1. 
§ 11. 166 The colorific Qualities of the Rays. 1794 Kirwan 
Afin. 1. 193 Colorific earths, or those which strongly stain 
the fingers. 1800 Sir W. Herscnen in Phil. Trans. XC. 
273 The refrangibility of calorific rays cannol extend much 
beyond thal ee colourific light. 1807 T. Thomson Chem, 
(ed, 3) II. 326 Under the name of colorific acids I include 
three subi «ee and gallic acids .. sulphureted 
hydrogen. 1861 H. Macmituan, Foot, Page Nat. 112 
Lichens which are richest in colorific principles, 

b. nore loosely. Of or pertaining to colour, 


COLORIMETER. 


1752 Jonsson Rawthler No. 124 ?7 This month [May] .. 
decks the gardens with all the mixtures of colorifick radi- 
ance. 1851 Nicnot Archit. Heav, 223 The observed 
colorific changes of separate systems. 1889 //arfer's Alag. 
July 299/1 Pleasure in the colorific radiance of costume. 

c. jig. of literary style : Sureharged with colour, 
* flowery’. 

1812 W. Tavior in J/onthly Rev. UXVILI. g05 The 
colorific pencil of Gayrasco Figueroa, 1821 Blackie. Alag. X. 
oo His odoriferous, colorific, and daisy-enamoured style. 

Colorimeter (kplé-, kelaritmétar). [ff L. 
colar-em colour + -METER, Gr. pérpoy measure: ef. 
¥. coloriméetre.] An instrument for measuring 


intensity of eolonr. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem., Colorimeter, an instrument 
for measuring the depth of colour in a liquid by comparison 
with a standard liquid of the same tint. 1883 Sidercal 
Messeuger 11. 194 Observations made..with the Zollner 
photometer and colorimeter. 

Hence Colorimetric, -me‘trical a., of or per- 
taining to a colorimeter, or to Colori‘metry, the 
measurement of the intensity of colour. 

1881 A thenzeuut 26 Nov. 706/1 Spectroscopic and colori- 
metric observations of fixed stars and planets. 31881 Nature 
XXV. 46 Colorimetrical methods are not sensitive enough. 

Colorin (kp'lé-, ko'lorin,. Chem. [f. as prec. + 
-IN.] (Sec quot. 1863.) 

1844 Mech, Mag. XLI. 167 The Colorine of commerce is 
the residue from the distillation of the alcoholic liquid ob- 
tained in the treatinent of the chardon sulphurigue with 
spirits of wine. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chen, Colorin, a 
colouring matter obtained by Robiquet and Colin from 
madder, since shown to be impure alizarin. 1870 J. W. 
SLATER Manual of Colours 50 Colorin. < 

Colorization, colourization k»v-leraiz<'-- 
fen). rare. [f. CoLortze+-ation.] Coloration, 

1731 Batey vol. 11, Colertsation, Coloration. 1763 Dict. 
Arts & Sct. \. 669 Colorization, in pharmacy, a term some- 
times used for the changes of colour which bodies undergo. 
1864 Athenzum No. 1928. 467,2 The principle of coloriza- 
tion, 1866 /utell. Observ. No. 52. 313 The colourization of 
natural objects. . 

Colorize, colourize (kz lersiz’, v. rare. [f. 
L. color or Eng. Coroun + -128.)  frans. To 
eolour, Ilence Co‘lorizing 74/. sb. & ppl. a. 

1611 Frorio, Muffola, a kinde of colour that Goldsmiths 
vse to colonrise mettals. c 1865 J. Wvtor in Circ. Sei. 1. 
14o/1 Light..has a colourising. -effect. 

Colorology (kzlerg'15dzi, kpl6-*. [f. L. (or Eng. 
color eolour + -Aoyra discourse: see -LOGY.] The 
scientifie study or treatment of colour. Ience 


Co lorolo-gical, Coloro-logist. 

1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 192 If it be urged 
that Colorology is easier. fbf. vi. 190 Two conflicting 
systems .. entomological and .. colorological.  /éscf. vi. 191 
The colorologists argue that it is not necessary to trouble 
your head .. with considerations of what is on the water. 

Colorphobia (kolaifoebia). U.S. [f Coton 
+Gr. -pofia horror: sce -puoBia.) Aversion to 
persons of colour, z.¢. the ‘ coloured’ or negro raee. 

1863 W. Pints Speeches iii. 48 ‘The Mayor and Alder- 
men. «have been such slaves of colorphobia, that they did not 
choose to execute this law. 1886 Boston (Mass.) Jrn/. 23 
Oct. 6/6 Colorphobia in Chicago. 

Colorye, var. of Cottyrte, Os. 

Coloryk, obs. form of Cito.ertic. 

Colosh, erroneous form of GuLosn. 

Coloss, -osse (kolgs). arch. Also 6-7 col- 
losse. [a. F. colosse:—L. coloss-us. The form 
coloss may have been a direct adaptation of the L. 
In 17th e, much more frequent than CoLossvs.] 

1, =Cotossvs 1, 

1561 Hosy tr. Castiglioni’s Courtyer (1 $77) S iva, The 
Colosses that were made in Rome. 1600 Famrax Tasso 
xt, xxvii, So stood at Rhodes the Coloss of the Sonne. 16: 
Sir T. Herserr Trav. 82 Where.. Nabuchadnezzar erecte 
his golden Colosse. 1698 Tutcnin Waitehall in F1. vii. 20 
You'd think him a Collosse of Brass. 1751 W. HaLrreNny 
Designs Chinese Bridges 1. 6 A Coloss fixed to the kerb of 
the Roof. 1821 ad the Book-Mun 13 His legs 30 widely 
he did toss, As vessels sail'd beneath Coloss. 

2. In various transferred senses. 

1899 Marston Sco. Villanie 166 Shall this .. Colosse pe- 
ruse, And blast with stinking breath my budding Muse? 
1603 H. Crosse Vertues Conse. (1878) 11 It is not then 
nny great person or huge Collosse, that can triumph ouer a 
g cause. 1678 Cuoworrn /afed/. Syst. 84 The whole 

structure and Machin of this great Coloss [Common.wealth] 
nust needs fall a-pieces. 1686 Burner Tre, iv. (1750) 187 
A vast Piece of Plate, .. or some Coloss of a Candlestick. 

Colossal (kolp'sal), a. [f. Conoss-us + -aL: 
cf. mod.F. colossal. Added to Johnson by Todd 
in 1818, as a word ‘of recent date’: its earlier 
synonyms were colossean, colossian, colossic.| Like 
a colossus, of vast size, gigantic, huge: a. of a 
statue or human 4 SOS 

ijia J. James tr. Le Blona’s Gardening 76 Figures... 
bigger than the Life, called Colossal. 1775 Mason in 
Gray's Corr. (1843) 165 Lis greater, his colossal friend Dr. 
Johnson. 1781 Gispon Decl. 4 F. 11. 16 On the summit of 
the pillar .. stood the colossal statue of Apollo. 1860 
Kinestey Afise, 11. 255 Colossal crumbling idols. 1882 
Hinsoare Garfield 4 Educ. u. 414 Her head that would 
haye appeared colossal but for its symmetry. 

Jig. 1843 Lytron Last Bar. i, A man who stood colos- 
sal amidst the iron images of the Age. 1852 TENNyson 
Ode Death Wellington viii, Let his great example stand 
Colossal, seen of every land. 1878 GLapstone Priat. Jomer 
19 In competition with the colossal figure of Achilles. 
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b. of anything vast or gigantic in its scope, 
sphere, extent, or amount. 

1832 tr. Siswtondi’s Ital. Rep. xiv. 316 Their fortune, 
formerly colossal. 1855 H. Revo Lec/. ding. Lit. vii. (1878) 
240 Dr. Johnson's colossal work, the .. Dictionary. mE 
Bancrort Footfr. Titue i. 58 Thebes wasa colossal capital. 
188: Nature XXV. 88 This eruption was the most colossal 
one ever recorded in Hawaii. . 

Colossa'lity. rave. [f. prec. +-1Ty.] Colossal 
quality or nature. 

1800 W. Tavtor in Mouthly Mag. X. 425 Klopstock.. 
builds no hall of fireworks, nor dwindles the inherent co- 
lossality of his devils. 1822 /ééd. XXXL. 4 The colossality 
of the cathedral. 

Colo‘ssalize, v. rans. To render colossal. 

1808 W. Tavior in Alouthly Mag. XXVI. 453 The ex- 
aggerations of mysticism sometimes caricature what they 
strive to colossalize. 1875 Emerson Lett, & Soc. Arnrs, 
Quot. & Orig. Wks. (Bohn) II]. 221 Owing his fame to his 
effigy colossalized through the lens of John Wilson. 

Colossally (kelp'sili), adv. [f. as pree. +-L¥*.] 
In a eolossal manner, on a eolossal scale, hugely. 

1844 Cuortey Alusic 4 Alana, 111, 227 After that coloss- 
ally grand part-singing. 1885 Mrs. Lyxn Linton Chr. 
Kirkland |. viii. 22g Such a colossally clumsy style. 

Colosse, var, of CoLoss. 

Colossean kplgsian), a. arch. [f. L. colossc-us 
(cf. Gr. xoAocataios) pertaining toa colossus +-AN.] 
Of the nature of a colossus, colossal. 

16.. Evetyn Jem, (1857) 1. 62 A Colossean figure of 
brass, with the wolf over Romulus and Remus, 1670 Lassets 
Voy. /taly 11. 34 Statues. .of Colossean greatness, a 1785 
Grover Athenatd x. (R.), The colossean image of their 
god. 1831 Cart. Trenawney std, Vounger Son UML. 151 
These English ships of colossean size. 1850 D. Tuomas 
Crisis of Being iv, 62 A colossean image of gold. 

+ Colossee, Colisee. O/s. By-form of CoLos- 
seuM: ef. F. colrscée, It. coliseo. 

1557 Nortu Guevara's Diall Princes 259 b/z The height 
of the high Capitoll enuironned with tbe Colliset [? -ce o7 -eo). 
1875 J. Turcer Sranetler 16 Bathes, Galleries, Colosseis, 
Churches, 

|| Colosseum, coliseum (kplfsi-im, keli-). 
[a. L. colosseum, med.L. coliséum (colyséum; ef. 
It. coltseo, F. colisée), originally neuter of adj, 
colosséus gigantie, colossal, f. CoLossvs, q.y.] 


1, The amphitheatre of Vespasian at Rome. 

1708-15 Kersev, Coliseum, a Name peculiar to a famous 
Amphitheater, built by the Emperor Vespasian. 1731 
Baitev vol. 1], Colosseusn, 1818 Byron Ch. Har. w. clxv, 
While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; When falls 
the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; And when Rome falls—the 
World [transl of ‘Bedx Vaticinium’, Quandin stadit 
Colyseus, stabit et Roma; quando cadet Colyseus, cadet ct 
Roma: quando cadet Roma, cadet ef muadus), 1870 Ch. 
Kew. 21 May 325/3 The pilgrimage made by an immense 
concourse of people to the Colosseum. 

+2. = F. colisée, sometimes applied to other 
aneient Roman amphitheatres. Ods. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. Fraace, etc. 1, 121 An old 
Roman colisseum..repaired well. 

3. Frequently given as a name to theatres or 


other large places of amusement or resort. 

+ Colossian, a. O#s. [f. L. coloss-us + -1an; 
cf. Colossian = of Colossw.] =COLossat. 

1626 Suiruev Maids Rev, 1. ii, Wherefore has nature 

iven me..these colossian supporters? 1682 WHELER 
ee Greece vi. 447 A Colossian Statue of White Marble. 
1794. Marv Goowin /list, 4 Alor. View 7 The spirit of 
inquiry, which, with colossian strides, seems to be hastening 
the overthrow of oppressive tyranny. 

+ Colo‘ssic, a. Ods. [ad. L. colossic-us, a. Gr. 
wodoaaikds, f. kokogads : see -1C.] = CoLossaL. 

1607 Charman Bussy D'Aurbois Wks. 1873 11, 6 Those 
colossick statues. 1633 Foro Sroken //rt. 1v.i, Your Co- 
lossic greatness. 1658 Ussurr Ann. 753 The three great 
Colossick works of Myron. 

Colossie: see CoLossus. 

+Colo'sso. Ols. [a. It. colosso.] = next. 

1595 Srenser Soon. iii, Admire their statues, their Co- 
lossoes great. 161g-22 R. Cocks Diary (Hakluyt Soc.), 
The temple of Diboltes with the hudg collosso or bras 
imadg (or rather idoll) in it. 1622 Preacuam Compl. Geutl, 
20 Statues or huge Colossos full of Lead. 


Colossus (kelp’sis). Also 5 colosus, (6 col- 
lossy, oolossie). Plural -i (ods. -ie), -uses, [a. L. 
colossus, a. Gr. xodocads (-orrds) gignntic statue, 
orig. applied by Herodotus to those of Egypt, but 
most celebrated in connexion with that at Rhodes. 
Besides this Latin form, the It. co/osso, and F. 
colosse (partly adapted as Col.oss) were also for- 
merly naturalized, the last being the prevalent 
form in the 17the. A form collossy (colossie) also 
oceurs (sce quot. 1577), app. due to some con- 
fusion with colosseum : ef. COLOSSEE.) 

1. A statuc or image of the human form of very 
large dimenslons; the most famons in antiquity 
being the bronze statue of Apollo at Rhodes, one 
of the seven wonders of the world, reputed to have 
stood astride the entrance to the Rhodian harbour 
(whence the ref. in Shaks.), and stated by Pliny 
to have been seventy cubits high. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. cxxix. 


this cite of Rodus was a colosus of bras seuent 
and in this same yle.. were an hundred lesse 


(1495) 537 In 
cubites hye, 
‘olosus. §s§ 


| struction. 


COLOUR. 


Even Decades W. Tad, (Arb.) 49 Horryble great Images 
cauled Colossi. 1577 Hotixsneo Descr. Brit.1.iv. 4b/1 The 
ymage. appeared ratber an huge collossy [ed. 1587 colossie] 
then the true representation of the carcasse of a man, 1601 
Suaxs. Ful. C. 1. ii. 136 He doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus. 1631 Dekker A/atch mie in Loud. Wks. 
1873 1V. 202 On Kings shoulders stand The heads of the 
Colossie of the Goddes (Aboue the reach of traitors). 2730 
A. Gorvon Maffer’s Anphith. 39 There were above 88 Uo- 
lossus’s in Rome of Marble and Metal. 1781 Gisson Dec/. 
& F. I. li. 208 The colossus of Rhodes was overthrowo by 
an earthquake. 1877 4. B. Eowaros Uf Nile x. 282 The 
syenite Colossus of the Ramesseum.. was the largest de- 
tached statue in the world. 

Jig. 1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. A/athien's sae a Prosper, 
212 To behold these great Colossuses overthrown in an 
instant. 1827 Cartyce A/fsc. (1857) 1. 12 Richter has been 
called an intellectual Colossus. 1830 D'Israeut Chas. /, 
III. v. 76 Laud stood the colossus of his own cast. 

2. transf. and jig. Anything vast or gigantic, or 
which overawes by its greatness. 

1798 Suiuvan View Nat. 11. 166 A huge colossus. .of an 
inferior kind chee yry. 1831 Ges. P. Tuompson Exerc. 
(1842) I, 431 The Colossus of the North [Russia] put its 
legions in movement, 1864 Burton Scot Aér. I. v. 250 In- 
tellect and knowledge were the weapons with which the 
blind colossus [Roman Catholicism] was to be attacked. 

3. attrib. and Conth., as colossus - bully, - head, 
ete. ; also colossus-wise adv., like the Rhodian 
Colossus, astride. 

1606 Snaxs. Tr. & Cr. v. v. 9 Margarelon Hath Doreus 
prisoner, And stands Calossus-wise wauing his beame. 
1632 H. Survey Aart. Soldier v. in Bullen O. Pi. L250 
The mightiest kings on Earth..Carry Colossi heads. 1675 
T. Tursor Case of Bankers & Creditors 42 Allthese grand 
and Colossus objections, 1 Estos in T. Heame Cod 
lect. 30 Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 107 Grac’t on it’s Top 
with a Colossus Head. 1759 Ditwortn /'ofe 2 The Co- 
lossus-bully of literature [Dr. Johnson]. 

Colostration (kglfstrz-fan). Jed. [a. F. 
colostralion, ad. }.. colostration-em, n. of aetion £. 
*colostrare (only instanced in pa. pple. colostratus), 
f. colostrum] An indisposition of new-bom 
children attributed to the effects of the eolostrum. 

af Torser. Four.f. Beasts 18 It breedeth in their 
mouthes the Colostracion or Beestings. 1882 Syd. Soc. 

“ex. Colostration, the disturbing effects of colostrum on 
new-born children. Also, the sudden cessation of the 
secretion of the first milk and evil effects thence resulting. 

|| Colostrum (kflgstrim). Afed. Also 6-7 -a. 
(L. colostrum (also colosira fem. sing., and neuter 
pl.)] The first milk secreted by a mammal after 
parturition ; the ‘ beestings’ or ‘green milk’. 

1577 B. Gooce Hereshach's [ush. ut. (1586) 139b, You 
must be sure to milke out tbe first milke called Colostra .. 
for this, except some quantity be drawen out, doth hurt the 
Lambe. 1598 FLorio, Co/ostra, the first milke tbat commeth 
in the teates after a birth in womao or beast. 1839 Tooo 
Cycl. Aaat. 111. 360/2 Colostrum .. differs somewhat from 
ordinary milk. 1876 Foster PAys. u. v. (1879) 398 The 
colostrum, or secretion of the mammary gland at the begin- 
ning of lactation. 

alirib. and Comé., ns colostrum-corpuscle, 
globule, etc. 

874 A. Fiint Phys, Alan U1], 104 A moderate quantity 
of colostrum, containing .. milk-globules and a number of 
colostrum-corpuscles. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Colostrum cor. 
puscles, are leucocytes or small masses of protoplasm, which 
appear to be the secreting cells of the gland. | 

Hence Colo-stric a. [ef. F. colostrigue], of or 

rtaining to the colostrum. Colo’strous a., 


aving colostrum, full of colostrum. 

1860 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Colostric Flutd.. Ps ry th 
termed green milk. /did., Colostrous. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Colotomy (kelptémi). Surg. [f. Gr. mddrov 
Coon ! + -royza cutting.] The operation of open- 
ing the eolon, pawl to form an artifieial anus. 

1867 New Syd. Soc. Biennial Retros, # gt A case of 
colotomy performed in the left loin. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. 1. 617 We perform colotomy on a patient with can- 
cerous stricture of the intestine or other mechanical ob- 
1882 Field Naturalist 39 The colon of a sheep 
in which colotomy had been performed by a kea, 

Henee Colo-tomize v., to treat by eolotomy. 


1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 636 In one of the patients 
colotomized for vesico-intestinal fistula. 


Colour, color (kz"lo1), sé. Forms: 3-6 colur, 
4 oolure, coulur, 4-7 coloure, 3- colour, 5- 
color. Also 4~7 collor, 5-6 colowr(e,6 cooler, 
-ore, ooulor(e, coullour, -or, cullor, -our, 6-7 
coulour, -or, collour, culler. [Early ME. co/ur, 
later colour, color, a. OF. color, culur, colur, later 
colour, coulour (retained in AFr.), couleur (=Pr., 
Sp. color, It. colore):—L. colér-em. [atin long @ 
passed in OF. into a very close sound intermediate 
between 6 nnd #, both of which letters, and sub- 
sequently the digraph ov, werc used to express it; 
in nn accented syllable the sound at length changed 
to 6 written ev, whence mod.F. couleur. The 
OE. word was diéw, Hur, Colour, corresponding 
to the late AFr., has been the normal spelling in 
Eng. from 14thc.; but cofor has been used occa- 
sionally, chiefly under L. influence, from 15th c., 
and is now the prevalent spelling in U.S.] 

I. As a property or quality. . 

1. The quality or attribute in virtue of which 

objects present different appearances to the eye, 


COLOUR, 


when considered with regard only to the kind of 
- light reflected from their surfaces. 

‘The particular colour of a body depends upon the mole- 
cular constitution ofits surface, as determining the character 
and number of the light-vibrations which it reflects. Sub- 
jectively, colour may be vicwed as the particular sensation 
produced by the stimulation of the optic nerve by particular 
light-vibrations. ‘I‘his sensation can also be induced by other 
means, such as pressure of the eye- ball, or an electric current. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix, viii. (1495) 869 Colour 
accordyth to lyghte as the doughter to the moder, ¢ 1532 
Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 920 Colour is lyght incor- 
porate in a body visyble pure & clene. 1594 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr, Acad. 71 This part of light that is vpon 
thicke bodies, is called colour. 1764 Rein J/nguiry vi. vy. 
179 Philosophers affirm that colour is not in bodies but in 
the mind; and the vulgar affirm that colour is not in the 
mind, but is a quality of bodies, 1856 Rusxin Afod. Paint. 
IIL. 1v. xiv. § 42 Colour is the most sacred element of all 
visible things. 1 'Kynpati Notes on Light 40 Colour is 
due to the extinction of certain constituents of the white 
light within the body, the remaining constituents which 
return to the eye imparting to the body its colour. 1875 
Jowrrr Plato (ed. 2) I. 274 Would you say that whitcness 
is colour or a colour? 

= 2. A particular hue or tint, being one of the 
constituents into which white or ‘colourless’ light 
can be decomposed, the series of which constitutes 
the spectrum; also any mixture of these. In 
speaking of the colours of ohjects, black and white, 
in which the rays of light are respectively wholly 


absorbed and wholly reflected, are included. 

Often used spec. of a hue or tint distinct from the 
prevailing tone, which may be black, white, or some posi- 
tive colour. Thus in Foé. it is specifically used of any hue 
save green, ‘white being regarded as a colour, and green 
not’ (Treas. Bot. 1866’. 

Accidental colours, Complementary c.+ see these words. 

Colour of brightness. a yellowish colour resulting from 
increased illumination. 

Constauts of colour: numbers for the comparative 
measurement of the purity, brightness and hue of colours. 

Ecclesiastical or Liturgical colours: the colours used in 
church-decoration or in ecclesiastical vestments. 

Fundamental, Primary, or Siniple colours: formerly, 
the seven colours of the spectrum, viz, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet; now, the three colours red, 
green, and violct (or, with painters, red, yellow, and hlue}, 
out of different combinations of which all the others are 
produced. 

Secondary colours: colours resulting from the mixture of 
two primary colours. 

c12zgo Lives Saints (1887) 216 And axede him of 3wnch 
colur were heuene op-riz3t bere. @ 1300 Cussor AL. 991 
«Cott.) Thre colurs o sun-dri heu [Géff, colouris, /air/. 
colours]. 1483 Cath. Angl, 86 A Culoure, color, Of diuerse 
color, discolor. 1§§2-3 Juv. Ch. Goods Staffordsh. in Aun. 
Litchfield VY. 60 One cope ofdyvers colowres of sylke. 1597 
LB. Gooce Hereshach's Husé. w. (1586) 167 Hee changeth,. 
like the Chameelion, to al colours of the Rainebow. 1599 
‘Tuynne Anivadyv, (1875) 48 Darkyshe Coolor. 1605 
Campen Rez. 6 Depainted ..in the alehouse coulours. 
1680 ‘I. B. Worcestcr’s Apoph. 80 Various both in shape 
and coulours, 1671 Newton in PAil. Trans. VI. 3081 
Colours are .. Original and connate properties, which in 
divers Rays are divers. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Prerre’s 
Stud, Nat, (1799) I. 511 The seven primitive colours. /d/d. 
Il. 64 Two extreme colours, white and black. 183 E. 
ATKINSON tr. Ganot’s Physics § 555 From a mixture of red, 
green, and violet all possible colours may be constructed, 
and hence these three spectral colours are called the /reda- 
mental colours, 1884 Graphic 8 Nov. 490/1 Grapes begin- 
ning to turn colour, 

b. Heraldic tincture. 

c14s0 HoLianpd Fowlat 420 Off metallis and colouris in 
tentfull atyr. 1486 BZ, St. Albans, Her. Aja, tis shewyd 
by the forsayd colowris wych ben Worthy and wych ben 
Royall. 1689 Vulgar Errours Ceusured v. § 10. 96 Co- 
lour upon Colour is ill Heraldry. 1766-87 Porxy Heraldry 
19 The Colours pully made use of in Heraldry are nine. 
1882 Cussans Hand-bk. Heraldry 50 The tinctures em- 
eyes in Heraldry are of three kinds: Metals, Colours, and 

urs. 


@. spec. The hue of the darker (as distinguished 
from the ‘ white’) varieties of mankind ; often in 
phrase, A person (man, etc.) of colour: in America, 
esp. a person of negro blood. 

(c 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) vii. 24 Pe folk bat wones in bat 

cuntree er called Numidianes. .pai er blakk of colour.] 1796 
B. Epwarps St. Domingo i. (1801) 25 Three great classes; 
1st pure whites, 2nd people of colour..3rd negroes and 
mulattoes..Tbe class which..is called people of colour 
originates from an intermixture of the whites and the blacks. 
1798 Ferriar /llustr, Sterne ii. 43 Discussion of the causes 
of colour in negroes, 1803 Naval Chron. IX. 111 The Ber- 
mndian pilots are men of colour. 1883 STEVENSON 7'reasure 
si, 11. vii. (1886) 57 She is a woman of colour. 1890 Pail 
Malt G. 20 Jan. 2/1 Loudly did he bewail the difficulty of 
making ‘the colour’ stick to work, 
_ a. fg., esp. in phrases, in which the literal sense 
is always present to the mind, as Zo cas¢ or put 
false, lively, etc., colours upon; to paint in bright, 
dark, etc., colours; to see (a thing) 2 its true 
colours, etc.: cf. the senses under IT, 

1531 Etyor Gov, 1. xv, He wyll.. sette a false colour of 
lernyng on propre wittes, whiche wyll be wasshed away 
with one shoure of raine, 1576 Freminc Panoplie Ep. 377 
To paint out that puisaunt Prince, in such lively colours as 
hee deserveth. 1699 Bentrey Phal. s40 He puts a false 
colour upon one part of his Argument. x911 Vind, 
Sacheverell 21 Charg’d with casting very odious and black 
Colours upon the Dissenters. 1737 Whiston Josephus’ 
Antig. xvi. vii. § 1 Desirous to put handsome colours on the 
death of Mariamne, 1997 Gopwin Engutrer 1. ii. 8 Exhibit 
things in their true colours. 


Vou. IT. 
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(1862) IV. 275 The bright colonrs and tone of cheerful con- 
fidence, which pervade the discourse. 

3. Of the face or skin: a. ez. Complexion, hue. 
To change colour, (+ colours;: (a) to tum pale; 
(4) verely, to turn red, to blush, 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 24 In be World hire pere nas, So 
whit, ne of such colour. c1300 A. Adis. 7315 Colour him 
chaungith sumdel for drede. ?a1400 Chester Pl. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 91 Yf shce be freshe of collor. c14qo0 York Afyst. 
xxx. 41 The coloure of my corse is full clere. a 1450 Le 
Morte Arth, 2816 The blode alle coueryd hys coloure. 
1523 Lo. Berners Froéss. 1. ceccl. 795 The duke a lytell 
chaunged colour. 1599 GREENE George a Greene Wks, 
(1861) 255, His colour looketh discontent. 1634 BRrEerETon 
Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 5 So apprehensive of the danger, 
that he changed colours. 

b. spec. The rddy hue of the cheeks, freshness 
of hue, as in Zo lose, regain, etc., colour. Said 
also of the ‘red face’ produced hy blushing. 

a1300 A. Horn 16 He was whit so be flur, Rose red was 
his colur. ¢13§0 Wéll. Palerne 881 He cast al his colour 
and bi-com pale. 1483 Caxton Catfo F iiij, They .. lesen 
theyr colour and becomen sone olde. 1595 Suaks. John 
iv. li. 76 The colour of the king doth come, and go Be- 
tweene his purpose and his conscience, 1697 Vasnrucit 
Relapse ur. iii, | need not ask you how you do, you have 
got so good acolour. 1708 Lond. Gas. No. 4427/16 A little 
pock-fretten, sometimes a colour in his Face. 1848 ‘l'nxxy- 
son Gard, Dau. 192 A word could bring the colour to my 
cheek. 1856 Dickens Rogve’s Life v, } saw her colour be- 
ginning to come back—the old bright glow returning to 
the. .dusky cheeks, 

4. spec. in Art. The general effect produced by 
all the colours of a pictnre ; colonring. 
colour: the first laying-in of a painting. 

1661 PErvs Diary 13 Dec., here she sat the first time to 
he drawn .. The dead colour of my wife is good above 
what Lexpected. 1784 J. Barry Lect. Art vi. (1848) 224 
A slight general dead colour of the whole. 1812 Axvaminer 
25 May 328/2 His chiaro-scuro and colour are. .spread with 
so much amenity, that.. harmony isthe result. 1846 Ruskin 
Mod. Patut. 1. ut. vii. § 21 A noble or brilliant work of 
colour, 1851 — Stores Ven. 1. App. xvii. 392 No colour is 
so noble as the colour of a good painting. 

Jig. 1732 Pork Ess, Afan uw. 112 Lights and shades, whose 
well-accorded strife Gives all the strength and colour ofour 
life. 1878 Morvey Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 189 ‘To take 
all breadth, and colour. .out of our judgments of men. 


b. The representation of colour by contrasts of | 


light and dark in an engraving or monochrome. 

1784 J. Barry Lect. Art vi. (1848) 219 What is called the 
colour of a print. .'The phrase is improper and inaccurate. . 
What those meant who first adopted the phrase is the 
chiaroscuro, or light and dark, in contradistinction to mere 
light and shade. 1869 Daily News 22 Dec., By bis manncr 
of etching he [Cruikshank] is able to produce the most ad- 
mirable effects of what engravers call ‘ colour’. 

5. Phrenol. Short for ‘Faculty or organ of 
colour’. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVILL. 116/1 (List of phrenological 
organs) Colour, Locality, Calculation, Order. 1890 Mary O. 
Stanton Syst. Physiog. 1. 410 Color is a primitive faculty. 

II. As a thing material. 

6. (in 77.) A coloured device, badge, or dress, 
serving to distinguish or identify an individual or 
the memhers of a party. In early use applied to 
the cognizance or insignia of a knight ; now com- 
inonly of the coloured symbols of colleges, clubs, 
jockeys, etc., and of the rosettes and rihbons wom 
as party-hadges. Sometimes less concretely, as in 
‘the Liberal colours here are blue and buff’. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 5462 All hor colouris to ken were of 
clene yalow. ¢1420 Axnturs of Arth, xxx, The kny3te 
in bis colurs was armit ful clene. 1589 Pasguil's Ret. 
Diij b, Aduance my collours on the top of the steeple. 1781 
Gispon Decl. § F. ILL. 215 Agitated with hope and fear, 
for the success of the colours which they espoused. 1828 
Scott #. AL. Perth xxxi, The servants .. wore the colours 
of the Prince’s household. 1852 Tuackeray Esmond 1. 
xii. (1876) 1x11 When heads of families fall out. .thcir de- 
pendants wear the one or the other party’s colonr. 1873 
Slang Dicl, Colour, a handkerchief worn by each of the 
supporters of a professional athlete on the day of a match. 
Mod. Election Notice. Canvassers are requested to wear 
their colours, 

Jig. 1685 Baxter Paraph. N.T. Matt. iii. 13-4 #ote, Christ 
as the General, will wear the same Colours with his Sol- 
diers. 1885 Law Tries LX XIX. 339/2 The majority of 
his employés are of an opposite colour to himself. 

b. In phrases, as Zo come out in one’s true 
colours, to show one’s colours, etc. To this sense 
proh. belong the earlier examples of Zo fight, etc., 
under false colours, which at a later date became 
associated with the next sense. 

ex1g00 Destr. Troy 11496 He set hom a cas, What fortune 
might falle vndur fals colour. @1688 Bunyan Jerusalem 
Sinner Saved (1886) 81 Feign not..but go in thy colours to 
Jesus Christ. 1840 Dickens O/d C. Shop Ixv. 294 [He] who 
didn’t venture ..to come out in his true colours. 1884 
Giapstoxe in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7 Opponents who may 
find some difficulty in showing their colours. 

7. (gen. in i.) A flag, ensign, or standard of a 
regiment or a ship. In quots. 1667, 1719 @ colours 
occurs; mod. military use has @ colour. 

rggo Sir J. Smytn Disc. Weapons 2b, Their Ensignes 
they will not call by that name, but by the name of Colours. 
1893 Suaks. 3 fYen. V/, 1. ii. 173 Sound Trumpets, let our 
bloody Colours waue. + Barrer Theor. Warres u, i. 
20 We English-men do call them {ensigns] of late Colours, 
by reason of the variety of colours they be made of. 1626 


1849 Grote Greece u. xlviii. | Cart. Saute Accid, Yng. Seamen 17 A suit of sayles.. 


Dead 


COLOUR. 


pendants and colours. 1667 Fart Orrery State Left, 
(1743) II. 163 It is a grief to me... that a viscount should, 
only to live, carry a colours. 1695 Lovd. Gaz, No. 3042/2 
‘To goout with Colours Flying and Drums Beating. @1719 
Appison (J.), An author compares a ragged coin toa tattered 
colours, 1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 5839/1 She went a cruizing 
under Spanish Colours. 1799 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. 
1. 31 In less than ro minutes .. the British colors were 
planted on the summit of the breach. 1802 Home //és#. 
Reb, Scot. iii, The standard .. was about twice the size of 
an ordinary pair of colours, 1830 CamrBett Dict. Alil. Sc. 
39 Colours .. are the two silken flags carried by the Senior 
Ensigns in each Regiment of Infantry. The first, called 
the King’s Colour .. the Second, or Regimental Colour. 
1832 Soutury Hist. Penins. War 111, 738 Downie, seizing 
a colour, and waving it. 1836 Marrvat Alidsh. Easy xxx, 
‘The stranger had hoisted the English colours. 

Jig. 1998 Suaks. Aferry W. wi. iv. 85, 1 must aduance 
the colours of my loue. 1692 Bentiry Boyle Lect. ix. 307 
They fight under Jewish colours. 

b. Hence applied to the regiment. Now ods. 
except as retained in the expressions 70 jofz the 
colours, desert one's colours, etc., referred to prec. 

rsgo Sim J. SmytH Disc. Weapons 2/6 Colours ..is by 
them so fondlie & ignorantly given, as if they .. should (in 
stead of Mnsignes) be asked how manie Colours of footmen 
there were in the Armie. 1633 Starrorp Pac. /776, (1821) 
197 Or else to repayre to his Colours. /éfd. 337 The Enemy 
. marched with flue and twentie Colours towards the Towne. 
1646 Vicars God's rk in Carlyle Cromwell (1871) L. 135 
Being 74 Colours of horse, and 21 colours of Dragoons, m 
all gs colours. 1722 Dr Vor Col. Jick (1840) 126, 1 .. was 
run from my colonrs. 1848 Macavtay //ist. Aug 1. 297 
A soldier .. deserting his colours. 

ec. An ensign’s commission, ensigney : generally 
a pair of colours. arch. 

172z Dir For Col. Yack (1840) 113, 100¢. being sufficient 
to buy colours in any new regiment. 1747 Garricn A/iss 
in her Teens, Purchas’d me a pair of colours at my own 
request. 1856 J. W. Coun Brit, Gen. Penins, War Li. 7 
An ensigncy, or, as it is figuratively called, a pair of colours, 
in the stst. 1871 Houme Ler A/iss Harrington 1. vi. 34 
Wait till this little Jack of yours gets a pair of colours. 

d. In varions phrases, originally literal, as + 7 


Sear no colours, to fear no foc, hence gen, to have 


no fear; Zo come off with flying colours; To stick 
to one’s colours; Ta natl one’s colours to the mast; 

To hang oul false colours, ete. 

1596 Nasur Saffron Walden E ivb, | perceine thou fearest 
no colours. 1601 Suaxs. 7iee/. Avi. ¥. 10, I can tell thee 
where yt saying was borne, of I feare no colours .. In the 
warrs, 1682 N. O, Soilean’s Litrin iu. 175 Come, fear no 
Colours! ‘The end the Act will hallow! 1692 Lockn 
Toleration im, viii, It may .. bring a Man off with flying 
Colours, rg Sterne Spect, No. 52 ?3 Our Female Can- 
didate..will no longer hang ont false Colours. 1844 Sir R. 
Peer in Croker Papers (1884) LIL. xxiii. 15, | never heard 
him [Ashburton] make a speech in the course of which he 
did not nail, unnail, renail, and unnail again his colours. 
1885 Paid Alall G.5 Nov. 7/1 The obstinacy with which 
Prince Alexander is sticking to his colonrs. 1888 /Aé1. 10 
Nov. 11/1 He hastened .. to nail his colours to the com- 
promise of 1870. , 

. A colonring matter, pigment, paint (see 
quot. 1859). With many defining words (which 
see), as adjective-, baly-, broken-, fresco-, gvound-, 
motst-, oil-, spivit-, substantive-, waler-colour, etc. 

1580 Lyiy Lvphues (Arb,) 445 They increase their fauours 
with faire water, you maintaine yours with painters colours. 
1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 298 Painters colours ground, and 
Ashes, do better incorporate with Oyl. 1660 T. WittsrorD 
Scales Commerce w. w. 26 Common colours, as red Oaker, 
Umber, red and white Lead, etc. 1721 Lond. Gaz. No. 
5962/3 Mr. Le Blon gives Notice, That. . Pictures. .Printed 
in Colours, after his new Invention, under His Majesty's 
Letters Patents..are..to be sold. 1784 J. Barry Lect. irt 
vi. (1848) 217 Compound, half, or broken colour which 
soften and still their difference. 1859 Gutiick & Times 
Paint, 23 ‘Colours’ are generally understood to mean the 
pigments applied to the picture. . 

9. fi. Colonred dresses or dress-materials. 

1916-8 Lavy M. W. Montacur Le?t. I. x. 35 The.. maids 
of honour..she suffers to go in colours. 

10. Afining. (See quots.) 

18g9 Cornwaciis New World 1. 118 Carts..going to the 
creek to have the colour—that is to say, the gold washed 
out. 1876 J. Weiss Vit, Hun: & Shaks. ti. 39 Miners in 
the West use the word ‘color’ for the finest gold in the 
ground. 1881 Raymono Mining Gloss., Color .. A particle 
of metallic gold .. Prospectors say, e.g., ‘The dirt gave me 
so many colors to the panful’. A 

b. CE. the following colloquial use (sense 2). 

1718 Gorpon in Cordial Low Spirits 33, 1 have never 
seen tbe colour of Mr. Baskett’s money. 1852 Dickens 
Bleak Ho. ll, 25 (Hoppe) He had never yet seen the 
colour of his money. 

III. Figurative senses. 

11. Outward appearance, show, aspect, semblance 
of (something): generally (as in 12), that which 
serves to conceal or cloak the truth, or to give a 
show of justice to what is in itself unjustifiahle. 
Often in Colour of Law, Colour of Reason. 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 313 To bynyme hem her erytage .. 
myd wuch treson, bote he adde som colour of ry3te. ¢ 1325 
Poent temp. Edzw, 11 (Camden Soc.) 280 Al his coptrefaiture 
is colour of sinne. 1530 Proper Dialogue (1863) 28 This 
hath no coloure of almesse. 3597 Bacon (¢flle\, A Table of 
Coulers, or apparances of g: and euill 1642 MELTon 
A a conc. Militia 22 To defend them, without any colour 
of Law or justice. 1754 Suertock Disc. (1759) 1. x. 296 
With what Colour of Reason can the pretended Miracles 
be brought into this Question? 1863 H. Cox /ustit, 1. ix. 
218 The general heads of breaches of privilege .. are these 
three ; 1st Evasion, 2nd Force, 3rd clay of Law. 
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b. A fiction, an allegory. 

1gs09 Hawes Past. Pleas. 1x. i, They beleve in no maner 
of wyse That under a colour a trouth may aryse. 

12. A show of reason ; a specious or plausible 
reason or ground ; fair pretence, pretext, cloak. 

1429 Archives Grocer’s Comp. 1. 190 Pt no man selle no 
ware uppon no Sonday nor uyPan none haly daye .. by no 
manner of colour bat may be devysed. 1592 Greenr LAs? 
Courtier in Hari, Misc. (Malh.) 11. 244 You carry your 

ack but for a coulour, to shee veer other villanies. 1617 
“LETCHER Valentinian iv. iii. 8 What has Aecius done, to 
be destroy'’d? At least, I would have a colour. You have 
more..he is a traitor. 1765 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 64 No 
man should have even a colour lo assert that I received 
a compensation. 18:8 Jas. Mitt Brit. /udta U1. v. 166 
An enterprise..which..afforded a colour for detaining the 
troops, : : 

tb. Sometimes the meaning became simply 
‘allegeable ground or reason’, excuse. Oés. 

¢ 1380 Wycur IVs. (1880) 432 3if a prest my3te be two 
men. .it were to hym a coulur to take ful hire of lwo men, 
1460 Fortescue Abs. §& Lint. Alon. (1714) 107 Havyng no 
Coleus of grutchyng. 1529 More Com. agst. Trib. (1573) 
go In 1hese two things may you calche most colour to com- 
pare the wealthy man’s merile with the merite of tribula- 
tion. 1616 Beaum. & Fr. Aut. Malta ..i.18 Did I attempl 
her with a thread-bare name... She might with colour dis- 
allow my suit. 12724 A. Couttns Gr. Chr. Relig. 208 For 
which he has as little Colour, as the Samaritans them- 
selves, . 

c. esp. in Law. An apparent or prima facie 
right, as in Colour of title. Sometimes in a bad 
sensc, as in Colour of office. see quot. 1641. Also 
spec, in Pleading, ‘a probable but really false 
plea, the design of which was to draw the dect- 
ston of the case from the jury to the judges, by 
making the point to be decided appear to be one of 
law and not of fact’: see quots. 1607 and 1824. 

(1366 Vear. Bk. 40 Edw. 111 (1679) 23 Airton. Le plee n'est 
pas ascun maner de barre, car il n‘ad conus en nous ascun 
maner de colour.) 1531 Dial.on Laws Eug. u. liv. (1638) 163 
‘The plaintife claiming by a colour of a deed of feoffement. 
1568 Grarton Chron. It.175 Robert de Bruce.. although 
he had some colour of title, yet he discended of the second 
daughter ..and so his clayme tooke no place. 1§74 tr. 
Littleton’s Tenures 86a, He hathe colour of enter as heyre 
to his father. 1884 Powrt Léoyd’s Cambria 74, 1 could 
never find what Coulor or Pretense of title this [man] had. 
1607 Cowen /uterpr. (1637, Colour, signifieth in the common 
law a probable plee but in truth false, and hath this end to 
draw the triall of the cause from the jury to the judges. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 65, Colour of Office .. signifies an 
act evill done by the countenance of an Office .. whereas 
the office is but a vaile 1o the falshood. 1741 S¢. German's 
Doctor & Stud. 437 The two questions before rehearsed of 
colours in Assise. 1768 Brackstonre Comm. 111. 309 An 
appearance or colour of title, bad indeed in point of law, 
but of which the jury are not competent judges. 1824 II. 
J. Strenen Pleading (1843) 233 The meaning of the rule 
that pleadings in confession and avoidance should give 
colour, is that they should confess the matter adversely al- 
leged, to such an extent al least as to admit some apparent 
right in the opposite party which requires to be encountered 
and avoided by the allegation of new matter. 1886 F. 
W. Mattianp in Law Q. Rev. Oct. 483 Possession coupled 
with .. good faith and colour of title... would have certain 
legal effecis, 

a. Phrases. Under colour of; under pretext or 
pretence of, under the mask or alleged authority of. 
+ Also with dy, iz, upon, with colour. Without 
colour; without dissembling or disguise. 

e130 Hamroce Psalter cxix, 2 Swikil 1unge [agua 
dolosa). .pat vndire colour of goed counsaile bryngis til syn. 
xqgor Pol. Poems (1859) IL. 16 Antichrist .. by colour of 
holines. .deceiving Chrisls church. 1461 Paston Lett. No. 
384 LH. 4 Brybers that wold a rohbed a ship undyr color of 
my Lord of Warwyk. 1494 Faavan vu. 473 Without 
fraude, colour, or disceyle. 1§23 Lo, Bernurs Froéss. 1. 
xlvi. 63 He sent ynto them a prelate vnder the colour of the 
pope. /bid, I. ccccix. 712 The king .. may .. assemble 
— puyssaunce..in the colour of hes treatic. 1553 Q. 

Tary in St Eccl, Mem, WL. App. i. 3 By colour of the 
authority of lhe same King. a 1556 Cranmer IVs, I. 21 
Answer me directly without colour, whether it he so or 
not. 1582 N. Lictierigco ir, Castaneda’s Iist. E. Ind. 
866 The Moores contrarie to hiscommaundement had bought 
spices vnder a coulour. 1590 Martowr Edw. //, 1. iv. 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 19/2 Then may we with some colour rise in 


arms, 3§91 Suaks. Tro Gent. iv. ii.3. 1612 Biptr Acts 
xxvii, 30. 2738 Penn Life Wks. 1726 1. 27 It is the 


worst oppression that is done Py Colour of justice. 1732 
Berketry Alcifhr. y. § 10 There have been received, 
under the colour of religion, a world of fables. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Manch. Strike ix. 108 A present..given under 
colour of enabling him to appear more respectably. 

e. To give colour: to give a specious appearance 
or vertsinilitude; to afford ground or pretcxt; 
t to take colour with: to side ostensibly with (cf, 
the verb, sense 6). 

177} Wescev HWés, (1872) V. 454 St. Paul... gives you no 
colour for making void the law. 1776 P. Scuuvter in 
Sparks Corr. Amer, Kev, (1853) 1. 249 Your Excellency’s 
instruclions 10 him gave..no1 the least color for it, 179° 
Pacey //ore Paul. \. 2 In order to give colour and proba- 
bility to the fraud. 1845-6 Trencu //u/s. Lect. Ser, 1. ti, 
171 The slightest hint thal seems 10 give a colour to.. 
hope. 1861 Maine Auc. Law iv, 110 The Emperor..was 
forced 10 take colour with the church ngainst the reformers. 

13. ~/. Rhetorical modes or figures ; ornaments 
of style or diction, embellishments. (Cf. Scaliger 
Poet. lib, 111. c. xxx.) Now only as fig. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sgn.’s 7. 31 I ’muste ben a Rethor ex- 
cellent, That coude his colours longing for that art, If he 
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shuld hire descriven ony part. — Frankd. Prol. 51, Llerned 
neuere Rethorik. .Colours ne knowe I none. ¢ 1449 Pecock 
Repr. uw. xviii. 256 Colouris and figuris of spechis. ¢ 1460 
Sta R. Ros La Belle Dame Sanz Mercy 844 in Pol. Kel. 
& L. Poems (1866) 80 Ful destitute of eloquence, of metre, 
and of coloures. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 
77 A Scheme ..for the excellency thereof is called the 
ornament, light and colours of Rhetoricall speech. 1779 
Jounson L, B, Aliiton (1816) 137 The colours of the dic- 
tion seem not sufficiently discriminated. 1876 TreveLyan 
Lae & Lett, Macaulay 1. i. 16 Novelisis who have more 
colours in their vocabulary than Turner had on his palette. 

+14. In 16-17th c. Sc. writers: Rhythm, metre. 

1513 Dovctas FE neis 1. Prol. 354 Sum tyme the colour 
will caus a litle additioun, 1560 Rottaxo Crt, Venus w. 

40 Haltand verse quhair cullour dois nat hald. 1585 
Paces I Ess, f'oesie (Arb.) 57 First, ze sall keip iusi cul- 
jouris, 1619 Drumm. or Hawt. Cone. B. Jonson Wks, 
224 He..said, that verses stood by sense, without either 
colours or accent. ; 

15. Afusic, ‘Clang-tint’ (see Cuaxc sé. 3), 
timbre. Also, more generally, variety of expres- 
sion tn a musical composition (cf. next). 

1597 Mortey /atrod. Aus. 166 To admit great absur- 
dities in his musicke, allering both time, tune, cullour, ayre 
and what soeuer else. 1866 Excri Nat. M/us.v. 179 Al- 
most every instrument has its peculiar colour of sound. 
1876 Bernstein's Five Senses 247 Still they give to the 
fundamental tone a peculiar character: its quality or 
colour. 1887 Daily Tef. 14 Oct. 3 He has a keen sense of 
orchestral effect, a capital eye for colour. 1890 Glasgow 
ifer. 19 May 9/2 New theories as 10 the causes of the varie- 
ties of tone colour or ‘timbre’ of different musical instru. 
ments. 

16. (an extension of sense 11). General ‘com- 
plexion’ or tone; character, kind. 

1600 Suans. 4. 1. £.1. ii. ro7 You haue lost much good 
sport. Sport: of what colour? /éid, 1m. ii. 435 Boyes and 
women are for lhe most part, caltle of this colour. 1605 — 
Lear u.ii. 145 This is a Fellow of the selfe same colour 
(Qg. nature], Our Sister speakes of. 1663 J. Spexcer 
Prodigies (1665) 337 The Reason he gives. .is much of color 
with that of our Adversaries. 19781 J. Moorr Vrew Soc. /t, 
(1790) IT. xlvii. 26 [The books} formed a strong contrast with 
the colour of his mind. 1849 THackerav Pendennis xxxvii, 
Pendennis .. took his colour very readily from his neigh- 
bonr. 1870 Stannorr //ist. Eng. 1.i.13 This first triumph 
of the Tories gave as it were its colour to the entire Session. 

b, The shade of meaning associated with words. 

1657 Cromwetr Sf. 13 Apr. (Carlyle), Nor can it be urged 
that my words have the least colour that way. 1822 Proc- 
TER (B. Cornwall) Poems, Love cured by Kindness, Words 
of an opposite colour, 1826 Syp, Situ H¥’As. (1859) ilar Js 
Conversations .. to which he could have given anther 
colour and complexion. 

IV. Avrit. and Comé. 

17. Gencral: as colour-drilliauce, chart, -chord, 
contrast, -diagram, -equaliou, -faculty, -inelody, 
-music, -uole, -perceplion, -slimulus, -sutle, -toue, 
-vision, -word, ete.; colour-fading adj. Also (see 
2 ¢) colour-domination, -dread ; (in sense 8) colour- 
hag, -case, -lake, -maker, -making, -manufactory, 
-mill, -seller; colour-washed adj.; (in sense 7) 
colour-bearer, -chesi, -service, cte. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess. Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 152 They .. 
console themselves with *colour-bags and blocks of marble. 
1862 W. M. Rosset in Fraser's Mag. July 74 The multi- 
plicity and *Colour-brilliance of the Scene. 1856 Lever 
Martins of Cro’ M. 482 Hold that “colour-case for me. 
1867 Suvtu Sailor's Word-bk., "Colour-chests, chests ap- 
propriated to the reception of flags for making signals. 
1884 Sf. James’ Gaz. 10 May 6/2 A warm green, which, 
with the red gold of her hair, makes up a *colour-chord 
as simple as it iseffective. 1889 J. J. Tuomas Froudacity 
193 Advocacy of “colour-domination. /éfd. 199 To re- 
infuse the ancien] “colour-dread into minds which had 
formerly been forced to entertain it. 1879 Roon Chromatics 
xvii. 298 A delicate *colour-emphasis is by no means eas 
of attainment. 1600 Dr. Dodypol/ 1. i. in Bullen O. Ph 
III. 103 Women with their “coullour-fading cheekes, 1889 
tr, Benediht's Coal-Tar Colours 26 Generally known as 1 
*colour-lake and not as a colouring matter proper. 1552 
Iluvort Dict. s.v. *Coloure maker, colorificus. 1 
G, Apams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 11, xx. 370 The arts of 
“colour-making and dyeing. 1796 Hull Advertiser 12 
Mar. 2/1 Buildings now used as a *Colour Manufaclory .. 
Also the *Colour Mill and Utensils, 1879 Roop Chro- 
matics xviii. 316 The poetry of colour which leads the 
artist .. to seize on “colour-melodies as they occur in na- 
ture, 1879 G, Atten Co/. Sense i. 2 The growth of a dis- 
tinctive "colour-perception. 1708 Lomd. Gas, No. 4486/4 
Francis Moore..*Colour-seller, 1884 Sir F. S. Roarrts 
in 19¢h Cent, June 1063 ‘Fhe period of *colour-service was 
raised to seven aay for soldiers at home. 1862 R. H. 
Patterson £ss. //ist. & Art 15 (What every one who has 
pressed his fingers upon his eyes must know) that sensa- 
tions of colour may be excited... independently of an 
“colour-stimulus. 1817 R. Jameson Char, Miu. 83 
*Colour-Suite of Minerals, made under the eye of Werner. 
1875 tr. Mogel’s Chem. Light vii. 60 The small number of 
the *colour-tones compared with the large number of 
musical tones is very slriking. 188% Syd. So. Lex, 
*Colour vision, the recognition of colour by the eye. 1887 
Daily News 29 June 5/8 Apartments .. *colour-washed in 
several shades of pale grey and chocolate. 

_18. Special combs.: Colour-guard, in u U.S. 
infantry regiment, u guard for the colours cou- 
sisting of etght corporals und the colour-bearcr ; 
colour-hearing (see quot.) ; colour-line, (a.) on 
seals or engravings, fine parallel lines indicating 
colour or tinctnre, (4.) esf.in U.S., the line of 
demarcation between the coloured and the white 


race; colour-party, the party consisting of two 
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junior officers assisted by four serjeants, who carry 
the colours of a regiment ; colour-piece, a picce 
of bric-a-brae, or the like, introduced into a room, 
etc., for the sake ofits colouring; colour-printing, 
rinting in different colours, chromatic printing ; 
ence colour-print, -printer; colour-sense, the 
sense of colour, the power of discriminating colours; 
colour- striker, a practical colour- maker; a 
maker of chemical colours (cf. STRIKE) ; colour- 
top, a top of which the upper surface is painted 
with the colours of the spectrum, or some of them, 
in order to show the effects of thetr combination 
during its rapid revolution. See also CoLour- 
BLIND, -BOX, -DE-ROY, -DOCTOR, -MAN, -SERGEANT. 
3823 Crass Technol, Dict., *Colorguard. 188% Times 
12 Jan. 5/6 *Colour-hearing..a phenomenon of which some 
few people are conscious..viz. an appearance of certain 
colours accompanying the perception of notes or noises. 
1878 N. Amer, Rev, CKXVIL, 49 We shall soon cease to 
hear of a “color-line. 1862 Catad. Intern. Exhib. IV. 15/2 
Lithographic “oil-colour-print. /é/d. Establishment for 
*oil-colour- printing. 1869 Ang. Mech. 31 Dec. 377/2 
Colour-printing has now been brought to great perfection. 
1879 G. Aten (fff/e), The “Colour-Sense. 1880 Geiger’s 
Developm. Hum. Race 49 The history of colour-sense 
is of paramount importance to the total development of 
sensation. 1856 Maxwect in Xep. Brit. Assoc., Trans. of 
Sections 13 *Colour-top. 1886 A thenaumt 21 Aug. 242/2 The 
mixture of colours apart from lhe mixture of pigmenls.. 
is best illustraled by the use of the well-known colour-top. 


+ Colour, s/.2 Olds. = CULLY. 
1719 D'Urrey Pills V. 24 And all my wealth they look by 
Stealth, Thus was a poor Galaur trick'd. 


Colour, color (kz'loz), v. Forms: see the sb. 
(ME. coloure(1, etc. a. OF. couloure-r, colore-ri— 
L. colorare, f. color CoLour.] 

1. ¢raus. To give colonr to; to imbue, charge, or 
mark with colour or hue; to paint, stain, dye. 
Const. also with over. 

e135 £. £. Aliit. P. B. 456 Pe rauen..walz colored as be 


cole. ¢ 1381 CHaucer /’art. Foules 443 As the fressh rede 
rose newe Ayene the somer sonne coloured ys. ¢ 1400 Destr. 


Trey 3052 Corvyn by crafte, colourd with honde. ¢ 1420 
Liber Cocorutn (1862) 47 Color hit with safroune. 1 7 R. 
ave 


Txorne in /akluyt Vay. ed 254 The coastes.. 

coloured with yellow. 1663 Gerber Counsel (1664) G iij, 

The Painters are to colour over their windows thrice. 1784 

Cowrer Task 1. 13 Askin Not coloured like his own. so 

Worpsw, IVaggoner 1. 92 Coloured all by his own hand. 
b. aésol. 

1599 Haktuyt Voy. II. t. 163 Such things as colour blew. 
1662 Merrett tr. Ners’s Art of Glass xcv, Somelimes the 
powders colour more and sometimes less. 

e. fig. 

1637 R. Humrrey ir, St. Ambrose t. 104 The use..of 
ancienls .. doth colour and beautifie the manners of young 
men. 1888 Atma Taoema in /alf Mali G. 9 Apr. 3/1 As 
the sun colours flowers, so art colours life. 

+2. To embellish, set off in rhetorical colours. 

¢ 1300 A’. Adis 2201 This batail destuted is, Intbe French 
». Therefore Y haue, hit to colour, Borowed of the Latyn 
autour. 

3, To represent in fair colours (what is of the 
opposite charactcr); to give a specious aspect to ; 
to gloss, cloak, disguise, excuse ; to render spectous 
or plausible. Const. ou/, over. 

1377 Lanai. P. Pé, B. xix. 455 Eche man sotileth a sleight 
synneforto hyde, And coloureth it for a kunnynge anda clene 
lyuynge. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 7852 Pai colowrne hom coyntly 
with a cause febill. ¢ 1460 Fortescur Ads. & Lim. Mon, 
(1714) 29 Whych_ thyng, though it be colowryd per Jus 
ek ag) yet it is Tyrannye. 1548 Upaxt, etc. £rasot. Par. 
John 99, They shall colour out lheir wickednesse with 
prelense of Feulynees. 1574 tr. Marloral’s Apocalips 
36 They coloured theyr cursed filihye vncleannesse wyth 
the name of Nicolas the Deacon. 1606 G. W[oopcockE) 
tr. /Jist. fostine Gg qb, The which Salonina [a harlot} he 
colord vnder marriage. 1741 MippLeton Cicero (1742) 1. v. 

67 Howsoever this may toler, it cannot justify Cato’s con- 
deck 1862 MERIvALK Low. Enip. V11, lix. 206 Armed bands 
who had coloured their brigandage under the name of 
patriotism, ‘ i : 

b. To exhibit in a false light; to put an unfair 
or untrue construction upon ; to misrepresent. 

1393 Gowea Conf. IIL 139 They speken pleine after the 
lave ue he the Pea i his sawe Coloureth in an other 
wey. 1829 More Heresyes w, Wks. 267/2 This is your 
verye doctrine, how so ener ye colour it. @ 1992 Greexe & 
Lopce Looking Glasse Wks. (1861) 121 It was your device 
that, to colour the slatute. 1786 J. Jay in Sparks Corr. 
Amer, Rev, (1835) 1V. 135 The facts are inaccurately stated, 
and improperly colored. 1860 Dickens Lef?, (1880) I, 112 
‘The evidence has been suppressed and coloured. 

+4. To lend one’s name to; represent or deal 
with as onc’s own. 7o colour siraugers’ goods; 
to enter a foreign merchant’s goods at the custom- 
house under a freeman’s name, for the purpose of 


evading additional duties. Oés. 

@ 1502 in Arnoide's Chron, (1811) 88 The Cowpers of 1his 
cite haue vsed and dayly vse to colour straungers goodis. 
1622 Matynes Ane. LawAMerch, 114 If a Factor or Mer- 
chant, doe colour the goods of Merchant Strangers in pay- 
ing but English Customes..he runneth into a Premunire. 
162s, Bacon Ess. Usury (Arb.) 546 Then te se be hardly 
able 10 Colour other Mens Moneyes inthe Country. @ 1655 
Be. G. Goopman Crt. Jas. /, 1. 351 Their [ambassadors’} 
servanls did colour and transport other mens goods. 1736 
in Dret. Rust.(ed. 3) 8.v. 

5. To imbne with its own tone or character. 

[1g80 Lyty Luphues(Arb.) 340 Wher cunning must worke, 
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the whole body must be coloured.] 1835 Lyrron Ricust 
vin, fii, Those emotions..coloured his whole soul. 1838-9 
Haram //ist. Lit, 1V. ww. vii. 320 His predominating good 
sense colours Ihe whole. 1882 Serjt. BALLANTINE E.rfer. 
xii. 123 In all these cases it is the motive that colours the 
act. 

+8. intr. To colour with: to harmonize with. 

@ 1625 Fietcuer Xol/o w. i, Your counsels colour not 
with reason of state. 1648 J. Goopwin Right §& Might 2 
Nor doth the Act of the Army..colour, or shadow (in the 
least) with the act of the King. 

7. To take on colour, to change colour, to be- 
come coloured; sve. said of grapes or other fruit, 
in pearing the colour of ripeness. 

1667 H. Srunse in PAi?. Trans. 11. 497 The Sea coloureth 
from green to darkish, and so lo blue. 1882 Garden 3 June 
389/1 A marvel to me that..Grapes colour so well as they 
do. /éid., A prime necessity as regards colouring grapes. 
Mod. This meerschaum won't colour. 

8. spec. To turn red in the face, to blush. Also 
Colour up. 

1721-1800 in BaiLey. 1785 Jounson, To colour, to blush, 
A low word, only used in conversation. 1787 Alirror 80 
The poor woman coloured. 1801 Mar. Epcewortu Gd. Fr. 
Governess (1832) 182, 1 used 10 colour every minute, as Miss 
Matilda docs. 1836 Marrvat Japhet xxxiv, Her ladyship 
coloured up with rage. 1876 Hottanp Sev. Oaks xit 162 
He colored as if he had been detected in a crime. 

b. ¢rans. nornce-use. 

1824 Miss Ferrier /ther. xiv, [She] only coloured a reply. 
(Cf. to smile, nod, blush a reply.) 

[f. 


Colourability, color- (kz:lerabiliti). 
next: see -ITY.] The quality of being colonrable; 
the possession of colonring qualities. 


1874 Crookes Dyeing § Cal.-Print. 375 The colourability 
of the lichens is not a property of tbese plants as a whole. 

Colourable, colorable (kz lerabl), a. 
Forms see Corour sé. [a. OF. colorabJe corresp. 
to L. type *colordbil-ts, f. colordre to COLOUR: see 
-ABLE. For the force of the suffix, cf. agrecable, 
confortable, favourable, cte.] 

+1. Possesscd of or abounding in colour. Oés. 
1607 Torsenn Jour-f, Beasts (1673'79 The colourable spots 
are wrought in fashion of a fishers net. 1705 HicKERINGILL. 
Priest-cr. 49 A Fortnights time shall make it [the moon] 
as good, as colourable, and as round again, as any Cheese. 

+b. Ahet. Ornamental. Cf. Conour sé. 13. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Gractlitas, Kaigere gra- 
cilitatent style. Quint. To write a low style without 
colourable amplifications. : 

2. fg. Having an appearance of truth or right ; 
specious, plausible, fair-secming. 

1382 Wycur Prof, 58 Thou; this replicacioun seme colour- 
able, it hath no good ground. c1449 Pecock Rep. v. x. 
536 lich colorable argument. 1573 G. Harvey Lett.bh, 
(Caniden) 28 For al his cullerable practens to the contrari. 
1581 J. Bett //addon's Answ. Osor. 466 b, Seduced by 
glavering conceipt of colorable error. 1633 Be. Hat //ard 
Texts 509 By faire and colourable treaties. 

b. Capable of being prescnted as true or right ; 
having at least a Arima facie aspect of justice or 
validity. 

1581 J. Bewt J/addon's Answ. Osor. 396 One sentence.. 
cann not be found, lo make those their Pardons Justifiable or 
coulorable. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII, Wks. (2860) 455 They 
did also vex men with informations of intrusion, upon scarce 
colourable tiles, 164z Mitton Avnintady, (1851) 242 Con- 
versant_in no Divinity, bul that which is colourable 10 
uphold Bishopricks. 1659 Bp. Watton Cousta. Considered 
243 Arguments, to which he could give no colourable answer. 
aE Beackstone Comm. 11. 248 If the mother was never 
married to tbe father, such bastard could have no colour- 
able title at all, 1785 T. Jerrerson Corr. Wks, 1859 I. 385 
The enclosed paper, oe is the only colorable evidence of 
this. 1830 Dr Quincey BeutZey Wks. (1863) vi. 72 Colour- 
able grounds of complaint. 1878 E. Wire Life ix Christ 
i, xxi, 302 No even colourable escape from this criticism 
seems possible. 

e. Covert, pretended, feigned, counterfeit, collu- 
sory, done for appearance’ sake, 

1440 J. Sutrtey Dethe K. Fames (1818) 7 He fonde colour- 
abill wais to serve his entent. aes Caxton Faytes of A. 
iv. iii. 235 Shall hurt hym undre coulourable deceypte. 1g12 
Act 4 Hen. VIH, ¢c 2 Preamb., To be removed .. by 
colorable and untrew suggestions. 1563-87 Foxe A. & A/. 
(1684) TEL. 452, 1 will use no colourable or covert words. 
1593 Nase Christ's 7. 4a, They tooke him for a counter- 
feit or colourable practiser. x6g0 4 Harrincton Def. 
Rights Univ. Oxford, Case Univ. 49 The said University. . 
have fraudulently. .granted colourable priviledges to divers 
members of the city. 1798 Dattas Amer. Law Ref. Il. 
# The conveyance was colorable and collusive. 1857 

3eN. P. THompson Audi Alt. 1. ix. 31 On pretences en- 
lirely colourable and false. 1886 Times 24 Feb. 4/1 A case 
of bribery by colourable employmen1. 

d. Of ships’ papers, etc.: Drawn up in a de- 
ceptive or designedly ambiguous form. 

1750 Beawes Lex Mercat, (1752) 93 (The captain} must 
not carry.. fictitious and colourable Ship Papers. 1755 
Macens /wsurances 1. 488 Every Ship musi be provided 
with complete and genuine Papers. .if ihe Papers be false 
or colourable. the Law of Nations allows, etc. 

+ Co'lourableness, co‘lor-. 00s. [f. prec. 
+-NESS.] Colourable state or quality ; specious- 
ness, plausibility, false pretence. 

a ee Calvin on Ps. ix. 3 The faythfull prayse 
God sincerely and without colourablenesse. | 1642 Rocirs 
Naaman 534 None of them could (notwithstanding the 
colourablenesse hereof) prevaile, 1645 T. Coteman //ofes 
Deferred 23 Activenesse without Vnity is but 10 rise up 
and fall, a colourablenesse for treachery and murder. 
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Colourably, colorably (ko'lerabli), adv. 
[f. as prec. + -LY2.} In a colourable manner. 

1. With a fair appearance, speciously, plausibly. 

a 1400 Serm. agst. Miracle Plays in Rel. Aut. 11. 55 
Addyng many lesynges therto so colowrably that lhe puple 

ife as myche credense to hem as to the trwthe. 1548 

pat. etc. Lrasut. Par, Alatt. xxii. 103 Colourably with 
fayre speakyng should entise him. a@ 1667 Cow ey &ss. 
Solitude, If it were as truly as it is colourably and wittily 
said. @1718 Penn 7racts Wks. 1726 1. 697 It might have 
reflected more colourably a kind of neglect upon lhem. 

2. Under a feigned or counterfeit appearance ; 
fcignedly ; in appcarancc but not in reality. 

1§43 Act 144 15 flen. Vill, c. 4 $81 They occupie here. . 
not only for themselfe but also colourably for other straun- 
gers. 1546 Bate Ang. Votartes u. (1550) ie. b, Colourably 
or dysseinblyngly reconcyled. 1981 J. Bett /faddon's 
Answ. Osor. 466 Fayningly, and counterfetly or colorably. 
1868 E. Eowarps Aaéeigh 1. ii. 29 The jewels were sent, | 
colourably .. to Germany. 1883 Law Acp. 11 Q. B. Div. | 
436 He..colourably withdrew from the partnership. 

3. With a show of reason or legality; with a | 
prima facie ground or pretext ; on the face of it. | 
177 Hanmer Ane. Keel. [fist, (1619) 463 To the end 
he might colourably depose him. 1651 Honses Lewiath, 
un xlil. 277 There is no other place that can so much as 
colourably be drawn to countenance [it]. 1786 Burke IV. 
Mastiugs Wks. 1842 11. 198 [It] could not be even colour. 
ably disposed of at the pretended will of the said nabob. 
1862 Sat, Kev. 13 Sept. 308 No one could doubt that the 
issue was at least ‘colourably different. ; 

Co'lour- blind, «. Unable to sce certain 
colours ; unable to discriminate betwcen individual 
colours, or shades of colour. 

(The strict meaning ought to be ‘blind to colour’ as a 
whole; but as this rarely exists (except in the case of the 
totally blind), the term is applied with much laxity to any 
constitutional inability lo discriminate between colours, 
ihe common lype being inability to distinguish the red and | 
the green rays of the spectrum from each other.) | 

1854 Mackenzie Dis. Eye (ed. 4) 948 It seems probable 
that yellow glasses will prove of use to colour-blind persons. 
1866 Huxrey /’Ays. ix. § 8 Such colour-blind persons..are | 
unable to distinguish between the leaves of the cherry-tree | 
and its fruit. 12878 Browninc La Suistaz 39 Here's my | 
a colour-blind, Eyes like mine to all appearance. 

. fig. Taking no note of differences in racial 
colour, in scx, etc. 

1865 Contnouwealth (Boston, U.S.) 18 Feb. A govern- 
inten) color-blind; no distinction of race in the camp or the 
senate. 1888 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 4/1 The National As- 
sociation of Journalists .. agreed that their body should be 
colour-blind as to sex. 1890 /4/d. 15 May 3/1 Neither in 
the Dutch republics nor in the I:nglish colonies is the law 
absolutely colour-blind as between Black and White, 

Co'lour-bli:ndness. The condition of being 
colour-blind ; a visual defect, consisting in inability 
(greater or less) to discriminate between different 
colours, or shades of colotir. 

This optical defect was first described by Dalton in 1794 
(Men. Lit. & Phil, Soc. Manchester V. 28), and was for 
a considerable time known scientifically as Dad/onism. The 
accuracy of the words colour-blind and colour-blindness 
has often been impugned; in scientific use achromatopsy 
occurs; J. Dixon Diseases of the Eye (1859) 279 suggested 
the terin aerttochromacy (axptto-xpwparia), with its adjec- 
tive acritochromatic. 

1854 Mackenzie Dis. Eye (ed. 4) 946 Colour-blindness has 
been detecled much oftener in males than in females, 1855 
Bain Senses & Int. u. it. 3 (1864) 236 Colour-blindness has 
been known lo exist with reference to green, but as yet, not 
to violet. 1876 Foster /’/Ays. (1879) 1. ii. 491 The most 
common form of colour-blindness is that of persons unable 
to ae ad green and red froin eacb other, 


1888 Pali Mail G. 19 Dec. 4/2 The Liberal Papers, instcad 
of imitating Ibe political colour-blindness of the Unionists. . 
frankly admit that black is black. 

Co-lour-box. 

1. A box of colours, a portable box for holding 
artists’ colours, brushes, ctc., a paint-box. 

Mod. The Society of Arts’ shilling colour-box. 

2. Calico printing. The box which supplies 
colour to the printing rollers. 

1858-75 Ure Dict, Arts 1. 60¢ Sometimes for the highest 
rollers, and especially in machines of more than four colours, 
the cumbrous colour box is dispensed with, and a doctor 
inserted in a curved frame is applied 10 the roller instead. 


Lbid. 1. 607 The machine printer. .attends 10 supplying the 
colour boxes with colour. 


3. An instrument devised by Clerk Maxwell for 
compounding the colours of the spectrum in any 
teqnired proportion. 

1870 C. Maxwett Let. 6 July in Life (1882) 346, I made a 
great colour-box in 1862, and worked it in London in 1862. 
1882 /bid. 475 His colour-box demands a special notice. 

+ Colour-de-roy. Oés. [a. 16th c. F. couleur 
de roy ‘king’s colour’.] See quot. 1611. 

1539 /.d. Treas. Acc. Sc.in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. 298" 
xxillj elnes of colourderoy to be bame coilis. 1543 Adberd. 
Reg. V. 18(Jam.) Ane gown of colour-de-roy, 1602 Mars- 
TON Antonio's Rev. 1. iii, His nose is just colour de roy. 1611 
Cotar,, Couleur de Roy, was in old time Purple; but now is 
the bright Tawnie, which wee also tearme, Colour de Roy. 

Colour-doctor (Calico-printing): see Docror. 

Colour(e, obs. form of CHoLer. 

Coloured, colored (kv'leid), pf/. a. [f. Co- 
LOUR v. or sé. +-ED.} 

1. Having a colour or colours; ‘diversified with 
variety of hnes’ (J.). 


Strictly, exclusive of black and white; also, exclusive of | 


COLOURING. 


what is the normal or prevailing hue; thus in Sot. the 
colonred parts of plants arc those which are other than 
green. ften with the name ofa particular colour prefixed, 
as in ddue-coloured, ele. Coloured vision: see Vision. 

¢ 1325 [see CoLour v1]. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 3757 Crispe 
herit was the kyng, colourct as gold. 1523 Firzuers. // us. 
$68 A coloured horse that hath moch white on hym. 1584 
R. Scor Discow. Wricher. ui. xix. 258 The coloured and the 
cleare glasses. 1611 Bistx Acv. xvii. 3 A scarlet coloured 
beast. 1665 Bovte Occas, Ref7. v. v. 313 A gentleman.. 
chancing to come in a colour’d suit. 1807 J. E. Situ 
Phys. Bot. 168 Coloratum, coloured, expresses any colour in 
a leaf besides green, 1858 Mrs. Cartyte Left. Il. 362 A 
large coloured map on excessively thick paper. 1872 KE. 
Peacock Slade? {/cron 1, ix. 150 A coloured flannel shirt. 
Mod, White or coloured shirts. 

tb. fig. in A/usic. Figurate : sce quot. Obs. 

1609 Doviann Ornith. Alicrol, 78 ‘Vhe Counter-point is 
two-fold, Simple and Coloured. ‘The Coloured Counter-point 
is the constitution of a Song of diuers parts by divers 
figures, and differing Concords. 

ec. fig. of literary style, ctc. 

1855 Macaunav //ist. Ang. 1V. 381 The most..vividly 
coloured picture of the English Court. 1873 Mortey Rows: 
seax 11. 28 That fresh, full, highly-coloured style. 

2. Of the complexion ; esf. with defining words, 
as fresh-coloured, ill-coloured, well-coloured, ete. 

c1g400 Maunpey, (Roxb. xxii. 147 Rist faire folk and 
wele coloured. ¢ 1540 Boorpr 7he bohke for to Lerne Dja, 
It doth..make a man loke cuyl!! colored. 1621 Burtox 
Auat, Mel. 1. ii. ut. xv. (1651) 12 They [Students] are most 
part lean, dry, ill-coloured. 1799 Med. Frat. IW. 45 The 
child has appeared fresh coloured and easy. 

b. sfec. Having a skin other than ‘ white’; esp. 
wholly or partly of the negro or ‘colonred’ race. 

1611 Sreep Theat. Gt. Brit. xxv. (0614) 49/1 Their .. 
coloured countenances, and curled haire. 1760-72 tr. Juan 
& Ulloa's Voy. 1. int. iii, 121 The..Negro women, or the 
coloured women as they are called here. 1832 Marrvat 
N. Forster xxi, ‘Au cachot !’ cried all the coloured girls. 
1850 Mrs. Srowe Uncle Tom's C. xviii. 182 Among the 
coloured circles of New Orleans. 1880 /?rint. Trades Frné. 
xxxt § Frederic Douglass, the celebrated colonred orator. 

¢e. Of or belonging to the negro race. 

1866 llowets Menet. fife v.14 Our own coloured melo- 
dies, 1878 NM. Anter. Kev. CXXVI 387 If state govern 
ments are opposed to coloured suffrage. : 

+3. Made to look well: a. Fair-seeming, spe- 
cious, plausible. 

a 1420 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 79 No colourede excus- 
acioun, 1576 FLeminc Panopife Fp. 193 He spared no 
coloured pretence to allure the vulgar sort. 

b. Glossed over, so as to appear right or good. 

1855 in Froude //ist. Eng. VI. 378 The kings colonred 
and too shamefully suffered adultery. 1557 N. 'T. (Genev.) 
1 Thess. ii. 5 Nether dyd we any thing in coulored coue- 
tousnes. — , 

e. Feigned, pretended, simulated. 

1543 Grarron Contn. Llarding 449 A false fained and 
coloured frende. 1§74 tr. Mardorats’ A pocalifs 31 Content- 
ing himselfe with coloured holinesse. 1589 Purrensam 
Eug. Poeste wi vii, (Arb.) 166 To allow such manner of 
forraine and coulored talke to make the iudges affectioned. 
1610 Guituim //eraddry i. iv. (1660) 117 A Hypocrites 
coloured zeal. 

Colourer, colorer \kvlera1). [f. CoLovnr v. 
+-ER1.) One who or that which colours; one 
who paints in colours, or colours maps, prints, ete. 

1612 W. Parkes Curfaine Dr. in Collier Bibl, Cata?. If. 
106 Tobacco..now made..the drunken colourer of Drabby 
salacy. 1686 Actionsy Painting Iilust. it. 84 He under- 
stood little of Composition. .but wasan admirable Colourer. 
19796 Iludé Advertiser 30 Jan. 1/1 Wholesale and retail 
Paper Hanging Manufacturers, and licenced  Colourers. 
1885 Bookseller 5 Mar., W. S. Print-Colourer in General. 
Maps and other subjects, Coloured in the Best Style. 

+ 2. A dissembler ; a perverter of words, etc. 

168: Gianvitn Sadducismtus 1. 39 Colourers, changers 
Perverters of the Face of things. 

Colourful, colorful (kz lerful), @. rare. [sec 
-FUL.] Full of colour. 

1890 Temple Bar Mag. feb. 179 Down the straight, 
colourful streets one looks. 

Colouring, coloring (ky 'leriy), v7. sé. [f. 
Conouk v.+-ING!.] 1. The action of the vb. 
Conour in various senses. a. “it. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxiv. (1498) 561 In 
peyntynge and colourynge of walles. 1780 Harris PAilol. 
Eng, Wks.(1841) 419 With good drawing, but with bad and 
defective colouring. 1821 Craig Lect. Drawing ii. 183 
Tbe colouring of a head in a process of water colours. 

b. ¢echn. The production of a fine polish on 
a silver strface; done, in silver mannfacture, by 
rubbing with rouge: see also quot. 1875. 

1875 JEvons Afoney (1878) 126 It is usual 10 dissolve the 
copper from the surface of the blank pieces of metal, so as 
to produce a film of pure white silver upon lhe surface. 
This operation called colouring, gives a fine bright appear- 
ance to lhe [base silver} coins when new. ; 

@. fig. The giving of a fair or specious appear- 
ance, especially, to what is bad. 

1849 Latimer 37d Sern. bef. Edw. VJ (Arb.) 88 Let them 
leave their SCOURS and cal them by their Christian name 
Brybes. 1570 B. Gooce Pop, Kingd, iv. (1880) 57 Fraude 
and craftie coulourings. 1645 Pacitr Heresiogr. (1661) 262 
Equivocation isa cunning co oui ofalye. 1798 J. Hucks 
Poems 12 Truth. .With specious colourings mask’d unholiest 
views. 180x Strutt Sorts § Past. mt. ii. 141 To give the 
better colouring 1o their undertaking. 

2. The effect of the application of colour, the 
way or style in which anything is coloured; also 
concr. a coloured work, a painting. 
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1707 Curios, in Hush, & Gard. 61 To give the Flowers 
thes ively and beautiful Colonring, which is..their chief 
Merit. 1953 Scots Mag. Nov. 546/2 A coach of state be- 
daubed with gilt and colourings. 1806 Wornsw. Ode /n- 
tin. iumort. 198 The Clouds .. Do lake a sober colouring 
from an eye That hath kept watch o’er man’s mentally. 
(fa G. Atren Col, Sense i. 3. The existence of bright 
colouring in the world at large. 

b. in Painting. 

1706 Art of Painting (1744) 5 Colouring..comprehends 
lwo things, the local colour, and the claro obscuro. 1862 
Tuornaury Turner 1. 339 The old Téméraire is the most 

Jorious consummation chesleuriae ever painted hy English 
ingers, 1885 Truth 28 May 848/1 The colouring of this 
piclure is most objectionable. 

e. fig. in Music. 

1881 A thenzum 26 Mar. 437/1 A certain want of variety 
in the colouring of his music. 

d. Of rhetorical picturesqueness. 

1762 J. Brown Poetry & Alus, (1763) 190 The. .highest Col- 
ourings of his [Virgil's] Pencil are prostituted tothe Vanity 
of the ruling Tyrant. 1799 Walpolian iii. (1819) 4 From the 
elegance of its language, and the warm colouring of the 
descriptions. 1825 Macavcay Jilton, Ess. (1885) 11/1 The 
art of poetic colouring. 

e. Pervading character, tone, or aspect. 

1769 Bracksrone Comut. 1V. 330 The offences differ in 
colouring and in degree. 1834 J. H. Newman Par. Ser. 
(1837) I, xxiv. 362 It takes a general colouring from Christi. 
anity. 1867 Freeman Norw. Cong. (1876) I, iii. 121 They 
give a different colouring to the transaction, 

3. Colouring matter or substance. 

¢ 1460 Russet. Bh, Murture 123in Babees Bk, Turnesole 
bat is good colourynge. 1884 Mfealth Exhid, Catal. 1531 
Liquid Butter Colowine: Liquid Annatto Cheese Colour. 
ing. 

Colouring, coloring (kz lorin), fp/. a. [fas 
prec. + -1NG*.] ‘hat colonrs: in senses of the verb. 

1646 Sir I. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. sii. 334 The action 
of heat or fire, & colouring bodies objected. ee D's. 
RAELI Cur. Lit, (1866) 33/2 Conceptions. agreeably set off 
by a warm and colouring diction. 1801 Wed. Frat. V. 199 
Very litle impregnated with colouring particles. 

b. Colouring matter. [It is doubtful whether 
colouring is here originally the Ap/. a. or the v7. sd. 
used attributively.] Any substance colouring a 
natural body, or employed in the arts to colour 


objects. 

“ By chemists, however, the term is only applied to organic 
bodies. and not to mineral sihsaneess Colourisg matter 
tay be defined to be substances produced in animal or 
vegetable organisins, or easily formed there by processes 
occurring in nature, and which are thenselves coloured, 
or give coloured compounds with bases, or with animal or 
vegetable fibre’ (Ure Dict. Ards). 

1Bos W. Saunpers Afi. Waters 69 A saline..water, will 
.. produce material changes on the colouring matter. 1813 
Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (18141146 The colouring matters 
of flowers, 1831 BrewsTER Optics xxvi. 220 The colouring 
matter of the amethyst. 1838 T. ‘Tiomson Chen. Org. 
Bodies, Contents 11 Of Blue colouring matters: Indigo, 
Litmus or turnsole, Blue flowers. 

+ Co-lourish, a. or sb. Ole. (See quot.) 

I Frorio, Wuffola. a kind of colour that goldsmithes 
call colourish [1611 that Goldsmith» vse to colourize mettals). 


+ Colourish, v. Obs. rare—'. [perh. after It. 
colortsc-cre (Florio 1611) =L. colorire, colorire to 
colour, paint: cf. early OF. colorir, colortss-ant = 
colorer: see CoLouR v. and -1sn. Cf. also durnish.) 
To colour up, brighten np with colour. Hence 
Colourishing v4/, si. 

1646 Sik T. Browne (send. Ep. Pref. Aiija, New impres- 
sions [were] but the colourishing of old stamps which stood 
pale in the soul before. 

Colourist, colorist (ko 'lorist). [f. CoLour sé. 
+-1sT: perh. a. OF. coloriste in saine sense.] A 
painter skilful in colouring; an adept in the art 


of colouring ; a master of colour. 

1686 AcLionsy Painting {llust. tii, 124 Excellent De- 
signers, Admirable Colourists, 1695 Dravpen Du Fresnoy's 
Art Paiut. N. 200 (R.) Titian .. and the rest of the good 
colourists. 1846 Ruskin Afod, Paiut. 1.1.1. vii. § 17 Gains- 
borough .. The greates! colourist since Rubens, and the 
last, I think, of legitimate colourists. 1860 bid, V.1x. 323 
note, There have been only seven supreme colourists among 
the true painters. 

attrib, 1859 Gutuck & Timas Paiut, 220 The English 
school .. is essentially a colourist school. 

b. fig. Also said of descriptive writers. 

1756-82 1; Warton Ess. Pope Il. 34 Spenser... was as 
warm a colourist. 1861 Craix //tst. Eup. ét. 1. 442 Sack- 
ville .. is almost as great an inventor as he is a colourist. 

Colouristic, coloristic (kzlari-stik), a. [f. 
ptec.+-1c.] Of or pertaining to a colourist or to 
artistic colouring. 

1883 Sin F. Leiguton Presid. Address R. Acad., Grave 
doubts.. in regard to the colouristic aptitudes of the people 
(Egyptians). 1 Ceut. Mag. XX1X. 210 Its coloristic 
charm may tempt him to be content with mere decorative 
effectiveness instead of true pictorial beauty. 

Colourless, colorless (kw'lailés), a. ff. 
CoLouR sé, + -LESS.] 

L. gen. Without colour. 

[¢1380: see b.) 1660 Borie New Exp. Phys. Mech. 
xxxvil. 314 Little Bodies, which.. are Diaphanous and 
Colourless. 1956 C. Lucas /ss. Waters 1.129 note, Thames 
water at Richmond ts always, in dry weather, perfectly 
colorless and pellucid. 1878 Wuxuer Physiogr. 77 You ob- 
tain a colourless and Iransparent gaseous body. ; 

b. spec. of the complexion: Without any tinge 
of red; pallid, blanched. 


é 
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€ 1380 Sir Feruiud, 1164 Pan was Olyuer al colourless for 
pe Hod pat he had schad. 1842 Tenxyson Morte D'A rthur 
213 His face was white Aud colourless. 1856 Lever Afar- 
tins of Cro” Al, 315 Vhe cheeks colourless. 
e. Without bright or conspicuous colour; dull. 
1795, Soutuey Yoau of Arc 1x. 293 Dark on the upland 
bank The hedge-row trees distinct and colourless Rose on 
the grey horizon. 1878 B. Tavtor Dexkalion w tv. 32 A 
shadowy colorless lan oe 
2. fig. Without distinctive character, vividness, 


or picturesqueness. 

1861 Sat, Rev. 8 June 585 Particular instances are .. sub- 
stituted for general and coleurlar terms. 1873 Max MG.- 
Ler Se. Relig. 155 An ancient colourless and unpoetical 
religion. 1875 H. Kixcstev No. Seventeen 289 She was a 
trifle colourless, perhaps, but. .always resolute enough. 

b. Without any leaniug or bias favourable or 


unfavourable ; neutral. 

1868 Freeman Norm, Couq. (1876) 11. vii. 102 The tale is 
told in a perfectly colourless way. 1880 Bricua Aug. Hist. 
1394 The king. .fixed upon..a colourless man, as best fitted 
to carry on the system. 1883 Harper's Mag. Dec. 133/2 
The words were colorless in thempelves. 

llence Co‘lourlessly adz., in a colonrless man- 
ner, without brightness or distinctive character. 


1883 Stamdard 28 Mar. 3/4 [He] sang well, though rather | 


colourlessly. 

Co'lourlessness, color-, [f. prec. + -NEss.] 
Colourless quality or state. 

1684-§ Bovie Alin. Waters 94 Salts that resemble it in 
transparency, colourlesness, and Figure. 1854 Sla dz. 
Vag. UXXVL 551 We are too fond of paleness, colourless. 
ness, in our jnteriors. 1869 Contenip. Rev. X11. 438 The 
accessory circumstances .. are all presented with photo- 
graphic clearness, colourlessness, and boldness of relief. 


+ Colourlike, a. Os. [see -Likr.] Charac- 
terized by colour, well-coloured. 

©1450 Houann (lowlat 894 ‘The farest fonle of the firth.. 
So clene and so colonrlyke (Suunat. MS. colourike] ‘Vhat 
no bird was him lyke. 

tColourly, adv. Obs. rare—'. 
-LY=.] Colourably. 

1552 Bate A fol. 117 (R.) Alvutird spivitul sancto To de- 
ceyue God by a falsehede, colourly and slyely to dyssemble. 

olour-man. 

1. One who deals in colours, a colour-seller. 

1691 ‘T. Hfare) Acc. New Invent. p. Wii, A Colour-man 
inthe Strand. 1758 Geutl. Mag. xv, 233 Justice Quar. 
ril, an oi] and colour-man in Whitechapel. 1856 Dickexs 
Rogue's Life ii, 1 gave my orders to the colourman and 
settled .. with ., the artist that day. 

b. A CoLovnen. 

1882 Athenxun 8 July 51'2 A Map of the Mediterranean 
.. mainly remarkable for the fact that the colour man has 
juite forgotten the alteration of the northern frontiers of 
Greece. 

e. Camp colour-man: see Camp sb." VII. b. 

1859 F. Grirritus Arti/, Afat, (1862) 34 A cainp colour. 
man per company, 

Colour-serjeant, -sergeant. An army 
serjeant whose special daty it is to attend the 
regimental colours in the field. 

The rank was created by George the Fourth, when prince 
regent, as a recognition Eiihe conduct of non-commissioned 
officers in the Peninsular war. 

1813 Geueral Order July 27, From the 25 June 1813 one 
Serjeant of the establishment in each Company of every 
Regiment of Infantry shall be designated ‘ Colour Serjeant’ 
-. The duty of attending the Colours in the field shall at 
all times be performed by the Colour Serjeant. 1841 Penuy 
Cycl. XX1. 266 Four or six serjeants are charged with the 
important duty of guarding the colours of the regiment: 
they constantly attend the officers who carry them, and are 
called colour-sergeants. . 

Coloury,colory (kz'lari),a. [f,Conour, +-¥1.) 

1. collog. Characterized by or abounding in 
colour. 

1853 C. Brontif Villette xxviii. (D.), Roundly charging 
you with being .. too flowery and coloury. 1884 Chesh. 
Gloss., Coloury, roan or spotted. Said of cows that are not 
self-coloured. In auctioneers’ posters one frequently sees 
a stock of cows described as ‘ good, coloury cows’, | 

2. Commercial, Having a colour characteristic 
of good quality. Applied to hops; also to a par- 
ticular class of coffee beans of a bright bluish tint. 

1880 Daily News 28 Oct, 3/8 Coffee... Good middling to 
fine middling colory, 89s. to 95s. 1883 Standard 18 May 
6/5 [Coffee] Gmyish, at 615. G?., to 635. 6.5 coloury, at 
qis. 1887 Daily News 25 Jan. 2)5 (Hops) The demand for 
useful coloury samples of the new English growth. 1890 
A Coffee-broker writes: An inferior Coffee would very 
rarely be ‘coloury’, hut even a good Coffee need not neces- 
sarily be so. The Coffee most usually described as ‘coloury ° 
is thal from Guatemala. But Java Coffee, of equal value, is 
usuallya light yellow and very rarely described re ih 

revit , 5b, dial. [=OF. col, F. coup, It. colpo 
blow, 

1692 Cotes, Colf, a blow, also a hit of anything. 
W. Cornw. Gloss., Colp, a blow. 

+ Colp, v. Oés. Echoic nonce-word.] 

3589 Flemine Virg. Georg. 1. 16 Colping rauens restlesse 
hirds vntimely tokens gave. 

Colp. Irish: see CoLtor 2, 

Colpack, var. of Capac, COLBACK. 
pb hae Hugo's Misér. 1. \xix, Flaming colpacks. 
Colpenchyma (kglpenkim’). fot. [f- Gr. 
xéAn-os bosom, fold of a garment + €yxuye infu- 
sion; cf. parenchyma, ctc.) Tissue composed of 


sinnous or wavy cells. 
1866 reas. Bot., Colpenchyma, sinuous cellular tissue. 
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Colpeurynter (kplpiurisnta:). Afed. [f. Gr. 
xéAn-os bosom, womb + *edpuvryp, agent-n. f, et- 
puv-etv to widen, dilate.] An instrument for dilating 
the vagina. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Colpheg, eolphize, var, CoLAPiizeE v., to cuff. 

Colpice, colpas. dia’, [Etymol. uncertain. 
(Blount (or his editor) conjectured its identity with 
med.L. colpictum, Coppice.) Cf. Couwricu.] 

1717 Blouut's Law Dict.s.v. Colpicium, | sup) by Col. 
Aictis is meant Samplers or young Poles, which being cut 
down make Leavers or Lifters, in Warwickshire called Co/- 
pices to this day. [App. now obs. in Warwicksh.] 1730-36 
in Baivey (folio), 1880 1. Cornw. Gloss., Colpas, a prop or 
underset to a lever. 


|Colpindach. Obs. Sc. Zaw. [App. relatedto 
lr. and Gael. co/fa full-grown cow, colpach, colb- 
thach heifer: ? a corruption of the last.) A heifer. 

1492 in Acta Dom. Concilit 265 (Jam.) XL oxen, xx 
ky, a bull, auchtene cowpendochis. 1597 Sxexe De Ver. 
Signuif., Colpindach, ane young beast or kow, of the age of 
an or twa yeires, quhilk is now called an Cowdach or 

woyach. ae — Reg. Maj. 2 They ordeined to the 

rowners, for their fie..ane colpindach (ane quyach, or 
ane young kow) or threttie pennies. 1822 P. Cratmers Duel- 
ding 120 \f the appealer in ordinary crimes was worsted his 
pledges paid the King nine cows and a colpindach. 

Colpitis (kglpai-tis). A/ed. [f. Gr.xéAmos bosom, 
womb +-11T1s.] Inflammation of the vagina. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Geu. Pathol. 592. : 

Colpocele (kp'lposil). A/ed. [f. as prec. + «Ay 
tuuour.) A tumour or hernia in the vagina. 

1860 in Marne Expos. Lex. . 

Colpon, var. of CuLron, Oés., cut, piece. F 

| Colportage (kolportaz, kp'lpgitédz).  [Fr., 
f. colporter to hawk, carry for sale: see -AGE.] 
The work of a colporteur; sfec. the distribution 
of religious books and tracts by colporteurs. 

1846 Worcester cites Bairp. 1876 M. Davies Unorth. 
Lond, 38 A man ..whose business it was to manage the 
‘ colportage ‘, 

|| Colporteur (kolportir, kp'Ippatas). [F. agent- 
n. f. colporter, app. f. col neck + porter to carry: 
see Littré.] A hawker of books, newspapers, etc. 
esf. (in English use) one employed by a society to 
travel about and sell or distribute Bibles and reli- 
gious writings. 

1796 Burney Afetastasio IVI. 393 An itinerant German 
Colporteur, or book pediar. 1825 New Afonthly Mag. X1V. 
64 The hawkers of fly-sheets..like the colportexrs of Paris. 
1846 Worcester, Colforter, a hawker; a pedler; a pedier 
of books, 1862 Arif, Workmau 1 June, The Colporteurs 
of the Religious Tract and Book Society of Scotland. 1865 
Parkman Fr. & Eng. in N. Amer. (1880) 17 Intrepid Col- 
porteurs bore the Bible to city, hanrlet and castle. 

Col-prophet: see CoLE-PROPHET. 

Colrach, Colrake: see CULREATH, COLERAKE. 

Colre, -rye, -rik, obs. ff. CHonER, CHOLERIC. 

Colsa, obs. form of Couza. 

Colsar, obs. form of CoLp-sHorT, 

Colsh (kelf), v. dial. Also colch. = Cott vz. 6. 

1937 Alen. W, Stukelvy (Surtees Soc.) 111. 33 The ground 
eg up, as the plownren term it. 18.. Northamptonsh. 
Dial, 1 stood on the bank of the brook .. when the bank 
colshed in and I fell into the water. 

So Colsh sé. 

184 7 Hatuiwerz, Colsk, concussion. North. 1888 
Sheffe id Gloss. (E. D. §.), Colch, aloud and startling noise 1 
also a smart hlow, Colcher, a heavy fall, ‘He came a regular 
colcher’. . 

Colsie, obs. variant of Cosy. 

Colstaff, variant of CowL-sTAFF. 

Colt (kdult), 54. Also 3-6 colte, § collt, kowlt, 
6-7 coult, 7 ooalt, 9 dia’. oowt, cout. [OF. colt, 
applied to the young ass and young camel (see 
rae ¢ 1000); of obscure origin. Cf. Sw. dial. 

ult pig, hardy boy, also Sw. &1//, Du. Auld, brood, 
ee Sw. Aulter, kulting, Da. koltring big lad ; 
uo related words appear in Icelandic.) 

1. The young of the horse, or of animals of the 
horse kind. In Scripture applied also to thc 


yonng of the camel. , 

The sense ‘young ass’ ts now perh. only dialectal. While 
the youn ot the horse is still with the dam it is usually 
called a foal; afterwards the young horse is a ¢o/f to the 
age of 4, or in the case of a thoroughbred, 5 years, while 
the young mare is a s//y. On Dartmoor the name is used 
1o include ponies or moorland horses generally. 

€ 1000 AELFRic Gen. xxxii. 15 Pritiz zefolra olfend myrena 
mid heora coltum. .and xx ass myrena mid heora tyn coltun. 
¢1ag0 Lives Saints Laud MS. (1887) ay Wilde colles and 
rie 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 1’. K. xvi. xii. (1495) 
802 Whyle he is a colte he maye louche his heed wyth his 
hynder fote. 1481 Caxton Reynard xxvii. (Arb.) 62 There 
sawe we goo a rede mare, And she had a black colte or a 
fool of iiij monethis olde, 1611 Biste Gen. xxxii. 15 Thirtie 
milch camels with their colts .. twenty shee asses, and ten 
foales. — Yohksw xii. 15 Behold, y ing commeth, sitting 
on anasses colt. 1632 SANDERSON Seri. 366 Like an vnruly 
coult that will ouer hedge and ditch. ‘1730 Baizey (folio) 
Colt, a young Horse, Mare or Ass. 1846 Beene Libr, 
Pract. Agric. 1, 42g At lwo years old, the colt, if for har- 
ness, may be put to plough or harrow. 1887 W, F.CoLuEr 
Venville Rights on Dartmoor 6 (in Trans. Devonsh. Assoc. 
XIX.) A messenger is sent very early in Ihe morning .. to 
the moorman of a quarter, ordering him lo drive his quarter, 
say for ponies, or colts, as they are called in drift language. 
Jig. 590 MarLowsr aut Pt. Tamburl. wv. iii, Nay, we 


COLT. 


will break the hedges of their mouths, And pull their kick- 
ing colts out of their pastures. i 

2. Jig. (mostly Aumorous or slang.) Applied to 
persons having the characteristics of a colt: a. A 
young or inexpcrienced person, as‘ green hand’; 
Spec. in Cricket (see quot. 1873); in déa/. an awk- 
ward young person who needs to be broken in; 
b. A lively or spirited person; te. A laseivions 
fellow, a wanton, 

@ i225 Fuliana 54 Kuer beo acurset colt of swuch cunde. 
1586 Cocan //aven /calth (1612) 247 The surest remedy that 
can be deuised for Cupids colts. a1g9z Greene & Lopcr 
Looking Glasse Wks. (1861) 119 Come on, in faith, my colts. 
1596 Suaxs. Alerch. V. t. it. 44 ‘That's a colt indeede, for he 
doth nothing but talke of his horse. 1665 J. Webs Sfone- 
Heng (1725) 56 Every Colt in Masonry assigns the Weight 
of a Stone by Measure. ¢1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Colt..also a Lad newly bound Prentice. 1722 Dr Tor 
Col. Jack (1840) 209 She was a wild, untamed colt. 1847 
‘Tennyson frincess v. 445 She’s yet_a colt—Take, break 
her. 1858 KE, Waven Shey Young Chirrup wur a mettled 
cowt. 1893 Slang Dict, Colt, a person who sits as juryman 
for the first time. /ééd., Codt, a professional cricketer during 
his first season. . 

a. éransf. Coltish natttre (ef. Beast 1 c.). 

1727 C. Turetxetp Stirfes fiber, By, [A birch rod] 
to drive the Colt out of the inan. f 

+3. A cunning fellow, a cheat. Ods. rare. (Cf. 


COLT v. 2.) 

1624 Sanperson Servt. 1. roy Au old trick, by which C. * 
Verres, like a cunning colt, often holphim at a pinch, ¢ 16g0 
BLE. Dict. Cant, Crew, Colt, an Inn-keeper that leuds a 
Horse to a Highway-man. 


4, Legal slang, ‘Vhe barrister that attended on 


a serjeant-at-law at his induction. 

1765 FE, Wynne Odserv. Degree Serj.at Law 102 "Then 
Mr. Bailey, his colt, delivered his rings to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 1843 Sik F. Potrock Remembr. (1887) 1. 212 In 
April I accompanied the newly niade Chief Baron as his 
Colt, 1889 Sry. Ropiyson Beach § Sar, ‘The colt. .walks 
in [ foze] behind his principal, and it is said that the term 
‘colt’ is inerely a parody on that Latin word. 

5. a. Naut. A piece of rope used as an instrn- 
ment of ehastisement. b. sdang. A piece of rope 
with something heavy fastened to the end, nsec 


asa weapon. 

1769 Faiconer Dict. Martne (1789) Bouts de corde, a cat 
of nine tails, colt or rope’s end for punishment. 1830 Mar- 
RYAT AVug’s Ow viii, He always carried in his pocket a 
colt (4. ¢. a foot and a half of rope, knotted at one end, and 
whipped at the other) for the benefit of the youngsters. 
3873 Slang Dict., Colt, a murderous weapon, formed by 
slinging a small shot to the end of a rather stiff piece of rope. 
1878 Yates Wrecked in Port xxx. 340 A cabin-boy, about 
to receive the punishment of the ‘colt’ froin the mate. 

6. A third swarm of bees in the season. 

1750 W. Exus Alod. Husbandman IV. i. 182 (Britten) 
Tbe swarm is the first and greatest number, the cast is the 
next, the colt the next, and the spew the least of all. 


+7. The plant Lepidium lattfolinm, otherwise 


called Dittany. Ods. 
x585 Liovp Yreas. Health G ij, Colt or detin plasterid 
vpon the goute, and disese called sciatica, healyth the same. 
8. Colt’s tooth. a. /¢. One of the first set of 


tecth of a horse (or ass). 

1607 Topsen. Four-f. Beasts (1673) 435 If they [Asses] do 
not breed .. before the casting enti Colts-teeth, they 
remain steril..all their life. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 754 
Horses have, at three years old... the Colts-tooth. 1689 
Lond, Gaz, No. 2421/4 A brown bay Gelding ., witb Colts 
Teeth in his Head. a ens 

b. fg. Youthful tastes or desires ; inclination to 
wantonness : in certain phrases. 

¢1386 Cnaucer Wife's Prol, 602 But yit I had alway a 
coltis tothe. — Reves Prol. 34 And 3it haue | alwei a 
coltes tobe. 1588 Greene Perimedes Wks. (ed. Grosart) 
VII. or [lee hath beene a wag, but nowe age hath pluckt 
out all his Colses teeth. 1613 Suaxs. Hen, V///, 1, iii, 48 
Well said Lord Sands, Your Colts tooth is not cast yet? 
1709 STEELE Zatler No. 151 ® 4 About Sixty, which gener- 
ally produces a Kind of latter Spring in amorous Constitu- 
tions, my Aunt Margery had again a Colt’s-Tooth in her 
Head. 1800 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Ld. Auckland's Triumph 
Wks. 1812 LV. 317 His Majesty..Had a Colt’s tooth and 
loved another Dame. 1841 J.T. Hewretr Parish Clerk 
1. 8x They not shedding their colt’s teeth yet. 

9. Comd., as tcolt-bridle, colt-like adj.; colt- 
drift, the drift of ‘colts’ or ponies on Dartmoor 
(see Drirt); t colt-herb, + colt’s-hoof =Coxts- 
Foot. Seealso CoLT-EVIL, COLTS-FOOT, CoLT’s TAIL. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 72 A Colte brydylle, /ufatum, 1565-73 
Coorer Thesaurus, Chauzluce, the herbe called coltes 
hoofe..with a broad leafe like a poplar. 1587 Mascatt 
Govt. Cattle (Britten & H.), Colt-herb, 1842 Tennyson S?. 
Sincou Stylites 174 With colt-like whinny and witb hoggish 
whine. 1885 Sat. Rev. 5 Sept. 322 Some .. remnants of 
authorit still left .. of the old Forest laws, amongst which 
is the colt-drift, the ponies being locally called colts. 

Colt (kault), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
+2 intr, To frisk or run wild as a colt (usually 
implying wantonness). Obs. rare. 

1596 SPreNser State [rcl. Wks. (Globe) 611/2 Sbooke of 
theyr bridels, and began to colt anew, more licentiously then 
before. 1746 Exmoor Scolding (E.D.S.) 30 A colting 
Hobby-horse [said of a woman]. 

+2. érans, To befool, cheat, ‘take in’. Ods. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 728 ‘There was Cicero finely 
colted, as old as he was, by a young man. 1596 Suaxs. 
Be Hen. IV, I. 1. 39. 1676 Beaum, & Fi. Little fr. Law- — 
yer ui, Am] thus colted? 16x8 Fretcer Loyal Subj. 
uit. i, What, are we bob'd thus still, colted and carted? 
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+3. (See quot.) 
61x Suaks. Cymd. ut. iv. 133 She hath bin colted by him, 
+4. Of bees: To throw off a ‘eolt’ or third 


swarm. Ods. 

1950 W. Exus Afod. Husbandman U1. ti. 115. 

5 trans, To beat with a ‘eolt’ (see Cott sd. 5). 

1932 Derby Mercury 1. No. 21 A parcel of Nailers .. seiz- 
ing upon a poor young Fellow colted him up to Kilmain- 
ham. 1836 Marrvat Alidsh. Zasy xii, He colted me for 
half an honr. 

6. txtr. To fall or ‘eave’ in, as a bank of carth ; 
to collapse, give way. d#a/. (Cf. Cousu, v.) 

(There ts perhaps some association between Carve and 
coft thus used. ] 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 133 If the coal be full of rifts, 
it is so much the more apt to colt in upon the Workmen. 
(bid. 306 (Vhe earth} .. suddenly coped or colted down 
upon hint. 1884 R. Lawson l’pton-on-Severn Wds., Colt, 
to fall in, as the side of a grave or pit. 

+Coltage. Oss. [f£ Corr st,+-ack; ? with 
suggestion of AcE sh. cf dofage.J= Carritoop, 

1720 W. Gtsson Farrier's Guide \ viii. (1738) 36 More 
incident to young Horses .. and to some more than others 
even in their Coltage. : 

Colterity. sonce-wd. [f. Cour; cf. corporetty, 
cte.] Quality of being a colt. 

1768-74 ‘Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 11. 190 A colt may grow 
to bea horse, and afterwards made a gelding 3 but colteity, 
horseiety, and geldingeity, must always continue them. 
selves, in whatever beast inexisting. 

Colter, variant of Counter. 

Colt-evil. ? Ols. A swelling in the sheath of 
the penis and adjacent parts, incident to horses. 
Also frausf. priapism. 

e1460 (lay Sacram. 613 ‘The Colsugll [enyll] & 9° 
brostyn men he wyll undertak. 1g23 Fitzners. //usé, $101 
Coltes cuyl is an yll disease, and commeth of ranknes ol 
natnre and blondde. 1607 ‘Vorseti. Serpents (1608) 662 

3eing frolike above micasure fhe} supposed it to be the 
operation of his medicine that caused this colt-evil. 1741 
Compl. Fam.-Piece wm. 460 For the Coli Evil, take the 
Powder of Anniseeds, and the Teaves of Betony. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl, Supp., Cold evil, a disease incident both to 
horses and geldings, 


Colthood kaw lthud’. [f. Cour +-noop.] The 


state of being a eolt; the colt stage of life. 

1865 Mrs. Wunnev Gayworthys 1. 126 Old Flighty, 
named in colthood, but long outgrown..her title. 1887 T. 
Harpy Woodlanders 1.1.5 Leg-joints, shoulders, and hoofs 
were distorted by harness and drudgery from colthood. 


+Co'ltie,«. Ods. (See quot.) Hence Co'ltiness. 

1683 J. Bosarr in Phil, Trans. X11. No. 165. 771 It may 
he doubted too, whether some of these trees thus liable to 
the fury of the Frost have not been Coltie? 1753 CuamBers 
Cycl. Supp., Coltie, among the timber aercbones a word 
used to express a tree which has a defect in some one of 
its annual circles, which renders it unfit for many of the uses 
it might have been otherwise fit for..“Vhis co¢tiness might be 
the occasion of the mischief. 

Colting (kéultin), v2. sd. 
Bie A beating with a ‘ colt’ or knotted rope. 

1833 Marrvat P. Siéple xii, The constant thrashings 
and coltings I received. 1836 — J/idsh. Easy xii, Give 
him a good colting. 

Coltish (kéu'ltif), a. [f. Cour sd. +-181.] 

1. Of pertaining to, or resembling a eclt or eolts. 

xg42 Upatr frasnt. i poph. 9b, In horses .. such as been 
coltish or ful of courage, etc. 1602 Life 7. Cromwell un. i. 
95 Whether [the horses in this country] are not coltish, 
given much to kicking or no. 1620 //ec A/nlier (title, A 
Medicine to cure the Coltish Disease of the Staggers. 1833 
Str C. Bex //aztd 305 ‘The coltish wildness of expression. 
1886 StevENSON Sflverado Sy. 67 Although as strong as a 
horse, he looked. .only leggy, coltish, ‘ 

transf. a. Wild, frisky, untrained. +b. 
Lustful, salacious, wanton. Oés. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucrer Merch. 7. 603 He was al coltissch, ful of 
ragerye. o1450 Petworth MS. Chancer Wife’s T. 602, I 
liad alway a Coltissh tooth. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
Husb. 1. (1586) 126 Our Asses are of themselves desirous 
enough of the Mares .. for it is a woonderfull coltishe beast. 
1581 Stoney Astr. § Stedda xxi, But if he tame Such coltish 
yeeres. 1625 Sutetey Love 7ricks ut. v, A parson’s wife 
that was coltish once. 1782 Cowvrer Progr. Err. 360 Man’s 
coltish disposition asks the thong. 1850 Tennyson /1 J/ess. 
cxi, Tbe churl in spirit .. Will let his coltish nature break 
At seasons thro’ the gilded pale. 

Henee Co‘ltishly adv., Co‘ltishness. 

1861 T. Norton Cadvix's Just. Ww. 74 Discipline .. is as it 
were a bridle, wherwith they may be holden backe..which 
coltisbly resist against Christ. 1587 ‘I. HuGues, etc. AZis- 
fort. of Arth, u. iv. Cho., Yet Pegasus ..coltishly doth 
kick the cloudes in sky. 1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., Hen. 
iV, lii, The Coltishnes of Mutinye. 

Colt-pixie. Also 6 colle-, coll-, 8-9 -pixy, 
-piskie. [see Pixie; the first element has been 
supposed to be the same as in CoLE-PROPHET; but 
the antiquity of the popular notion that it is co/¢ 
appears to be supported by Drayton Nyu:phidia: 

‘This Puck is but a dreaining dolt, Still walking like a 
ragged colt, Of purpose to deceive us.’] . 

A mischievous sprite or fairy, formerly believed 
in, in the sonth and south-west of England. 

1542 Uva, Erasm. Apoph. 111 b, I shall be ready at thine 
ethow to plaie the parte of Hobgoblin or Collepixie. 1581 
J. Bett d/addon's Ans. Osor. 259 b, Ye cannot choose but 
mervayle also, what collpixie [guts madxs gexius) had so 
bewitched hym. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Colt-pi-xy, a spirit 
or fairy, in the shape of a horse, which (wickers) neighs and 
misleads horses into bogs, etc. Hamp. 1847-78 Haturwet. 
Colt-pizxy, a fairy. West. The fossil cenine are called colt- 
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pixies’ heads. To beat down apples is to codpixy in Dorset. 

1870 Lettice Lisle 125 ‘Vhou'st as ragged as a colt pixie, I 
declare, child’. .The pixies. .were in the habit of luring inen 
into bogs in the form of a ragged colt, and then vanishing. 

Coltsfoot (kdwltsfut). Also 6 coltefote, 7 
coltfoote. [Named from the shape of the leaves. 

(The alleged reference to the colt of Matt. xxi. 7, etc. 
appears to be a modern conceit.'] : 

The common name of Zussilago Farfara 
(N.O. Comfositw\, a common weed in waste or 
clayey ground, with large spreading cordate leaves 
downy beneath, and yellow flowers appearing iu 
early spring before the leaves. 

1§5z Huvoet, Coltefote herb, Sechion Marfara, Tusstlago. 
1867 Maret Gr, Forest 38 Colter foote_of some is called 
Bethicon. 1578 Lyin Dodoens 1. xii, 20 Called. .Fole foot, 
Horse houe, Coltes foote, and Hull foote. 1624 -f fthorp a5. 
int qtaen Washingtons p. Ww, Gathering broome budds 
and coltfoote, 1626 Dacow Syfva § 560 The Vapor of Colts- 
foot hath a sanative vertue towards the Lungs. 1860 Kus- 
kin Mod. Paint. Veviw x. 814 ‘The plant, which .. grows 
first on earth that has been moved, is the coltsfoot. 

b. The leaves nsed for sinoking as a cure for 
asthma, ete. ¢, An infusion of the leaves. 

@i6ag Futon Nie Valour m. i, Our moderne Kick 
Which has been mightily in use of late Since our young 
men drauk Coltsfoot. rgro Sten Faller 266 » 3 Upon 
the Table lay a Pipe filled with Bettony and Colts-Ioot, 

2. Applied to other plants allied to the preceding, 
eg. Fragrant, Sweet C., Nardosmta Petasites) 
Sragrans and palmata; or reseubling it in leaf, ete., 
e.g. in North America, cfsarin canadense 5 in W. 
Indies, Piper peltatum fothonorpha ; Spotted 
Coltsfoot, Farfugitunt grande; t Water C., the 
ycllow water-lily (Avpsar). 

14.. ALS. Bodl. 536 in Cockayne Sar. Acecdd. WL 319 
Pees pully aguaticus, ice. water coltys fot, it is [lykel to 
water lyly & hit hap a 3olow floure. 1861 Ditssen /2, 
Gard. 80 Coltsfoot (sweet-scentedt. Its flowers, with a power: 
ful heliotrope-cdour, appexr in winter, before the leaves. 

+3. (See qnot.). Obs. 

1601 Hottann /’/iny 1. 510 Sprigs aleve from the stocke, 
live and doe full well: but .. they ought to be pulled away 
with a colts foot of their owne, so as they take a quicke 
parcell also of their mothers bodice with them, in manner of 
a fringe or border hanging thercto. 

4. Comb. coltsfoot candy, -roek, candy or rock 
made with the leaves of the coltsfoot, used as a 
remedy for coughs and colds ; so eoltsfoot stiek. 

1861 Mayuwew fond. Labour I. 78 A street-vendor of 
cougl-drops, horghound candy, colts ootesticks. 

Colt-staff, obs. variant of CowL-sTarr. 

Colt’s tail. 

1. A kind of smalt elond with a rayyed edge, 
portending rain. (Cf. ware’s tail.) 

19735 (hil. Traus. XLA, §42 On the roth, I saw Colts-tails, 
as the Sailors call them .. Marks of rain, 1880 JErrerins 
Gt. Estate 155 The colt's-tail is a cloud with a brushy 
eae like a ragged fringe, and portends rain. 

. Anatne forthe Canadian Flea-bane, Arigeron 
canadensts, (Miller 7Vant-nantes.\ 

| Coluber (keli#bar). Zool, [L. coluber snake.) 
A genus of harmless snakes, typical of, and for- 
merly coextensive with, the family Coludbridiv ; 
exemplified in Britain by the common Ringed 
Snake. (The name was formerly not limited to 
harmless snakes.) 

3763 W. Owen Dict. Se. § Arts 1. 674 There are several 
very beautiful species of coluber without particular names. 
1804 Phil. Trans, XCIYV. 7o, | have. . received two colubers 
froin Java; and .. two from Martinico; all four venomous. 
3826 Dentam & Ciaprerton Zrav. N. Africa 1. 50 We 
also killed this day an enormous snake, a species of coluber. 
1847 Carventer Zool, § 507 ‘The Harmless Snakes are 
divided into two families—the Colubridz, or Colubers,— 
and the Boidz, or Boas. 

+Colu‘bre. Oés. rare~'. [Pad. L. colubra, 
fem. of coludber (Vr. colobra, ¥. coiulenvre) snake.} 
A snake, adder. 

G 1378 Se. Ley. Saints, Eugenia 397 Na serpent has a hed 
sa fel, Sa venamuse ha sa crucl As ie hed of be colubre is. 

Colubriad (kélimbrijtd). [f L. colubr(2)- 
snake (see prec.) +-AD Ic.) The cpic of a snake. 

1782 Cowrer (¢itée), The Colubriad. 

Colubrid, -ide (kglibrid), a. and sé. Zool. 
[ad. mod.L. colubrid-x.] 

A. aij. Belonging to the Colubride, a snake 
family comprising the majority of the non-venom- 
ous snakes. B, sd. A member of that family. 

31887 Gintier in Rucycl. Brit, XXI11. 192/2 The group 
of true Colubrides, Co/uérina, are land snakes. .The group 
of Bush Colubrides, Dryadina. 

+ Colubri‘ferous, «. Od5.-° [f. L. coludbrifer 
(f. colttbr{z)- snake + -/er bearing) + -ous.] ‘That 
bears or brings forth Snakes’ (Blount G/ossogr.). 

Colubriform (kélizbrifgim), @ [6 L. colu- 
br(2)- snake +-ForM.] Having the form of a colu- 
ber; applied to certain venomous snakes, such as 
the Elapide and Hydrophide (sea snakes). 

1847-9 Toop Cycel. Anat, 1V,291/1 The colubriform poison- 
ous serpents .. have comparatively short venom fangs. 1870 
tr. Figuicr’s Rept. & Birds 46 The Colubriform family. 

Colubrine (kg'liebrain), a. and 56.1 [ad. L. 
colubrin-us likc a snake, cunning, f. coludbr(¢)- 
snake. Cf, F. colubrin.] 


COLUBRINE. 


1. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of a snake 
or serpent; snake-like. 

a 1828 SKetton f/utage Ipocr. Wks. 11. 290 His county 
pallantyne Llave coustome colubryne With code viperyne, 
And sectes serpentyne. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Colabrine, 
of or beleetring to a Serpent; also wily, crafty. 1883 P. 
Rosinson in f/arper’s Mag. Oct. 708/1 The colubrine im- 
possibility of springing off the ground at me. 

2. Zool, Of the nature of the Coluber or snake: 
applied to serpents, sometimes distinguished as 
true colubrine and venomous colubrine snakes. 

1844-58 Gintuer (¢it/e), Catalogue of Colubrine Snakes, 
Lizards, etc., in the British Museum. 1860 Dattas Nat. 
Wist. Animal Kingd, 382 ‘The fangs of the Colubrine 
Snakes. .are always immoveably fixed in the inouth, 1872 
‘Y. Houmes Syst. Sarg. (ed. 2) V. 939 The Colubrine Snakes 
.. differ in several important particulars from the Viperina, 
1887 Gistuer in Eucycl. Brit, XX11. 193 Venomous Colu- 
brine snakes. . s d 

B. sé. 1. A colubrine snake. [So F. colubrin.] 
+2, Affn. A talcose mineral. Ods. 

1771 Wie Fossils 28 Talc, Genus vi. Colubrine. Com- 
posed ofsmall, flat, thick, even and close-connected Flakes. 
fbid, 30 All the Colubrines cut easily, but will take no polish. 

+ Co'lubrine, 54.2 Obs. rare—' — [ad. med.L. 
(also It.) colubrina, deriv. of coluéra snake: see 
CuLverry.] A culveriit. 

160g Campen A’em, (1657) 208 Culverines or colubrines. 

Colubroid kg lizbroid), a. Akin to the genus 
Colnber; coltibriform. 

Colucion, obs. form of CoLLusion, 

Colum, columb, obs. ff. Conus. 

Columba; see CALumBa. 

Columbaceous (kglombéfas), a. [f. L. co- 
Jumba dove + -Ackous.) Of the nature of a dove or 
a pigeon; pertaining to the sub-order Columbacei. 

1693 VAtl. Trans. XVI11. 930 Such as have shorter and 
lesser Bills, as tbe Gallinaccous and Columbaccons kinds. 
1872 Nicnotson Mudeont, . 263 In the Miocene period 
occur the remains of Gallinaceous and Columbaccous birds. 

+Columbai're. O¢s. [a. F.] = Coumpaty. 

01420 Pallad, on linsé.\. 534 Aud in a toure..a colum- 
baire..Lete sette, as doves may therto repaire. 

Columbarian \kplombé~riin’. rare. [f. L. 
columbdri-us pertaining to doves, sé. a dove- 
keeper +-an.] A dove-keeper, pigeon-fancier. 

1807 Soutury Esfrictla’s Lett. (1808) 1. 232 Akin to the 
florisis are the Columbarians or pigeon-fanciers. 4 

{ Columbarium (kelymbéridin). Pl. -ia. 
[L. (nent. of columbdrius : see pree. and -ARIUM), 
pigcon-house, also urn-sepulchre, mortise, ctc.] 

1. A pigeon-house, dove-eote ; a pigeon-hole. 

1881 J. Grant Cameronians 1. ii, 22 The dove-cot .. was 
built in the form of an enormous beehive. .full of columbaria 
for the pigeons. | . 

2. Nom. Antig. A subterrancan sepulchre, having 
in its walls niches or holes for cinerary urns; also 
one of these niches or recesses. 

1846 C. Maittann Ch. in Catacombs 39 The niches for 
these, disposed round the walls and en aleecnots give the 
whole chamber the appearance of%a dove-cole, whence its 
name of columbarium, 1859 Ly. Brovcuton /taly 1. 326 
Some less illustrious ashes fave been preserved ..in the 
columbaria of the two families. 1860 HawtHorne Afaré. 
Faun (1878) VI. xxiv. 233. 1878 Bosw. Sait Carthage 
416 Some of the sepulchral chambers .. contain as many as 
ten niches, or columbaria, hewn out of the solid limestone. 

3. A hole left tn a wall for the insertion of the 
end of a beam. 

1864 in Wesster ! and in later Dicts. z 

Columbary (kelombari). fad. L. columba- 
riunt: see prec. and -aityl, Cf, F. columbatre.) 
A pigeon-house or dove-cote. 

1549 Re. Hoover Declar, 10 Cottinandm, Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 370 Such as hath. .columbaries, where as doves assem- 
ble and haunt, and..feed of the r’scorn, 1646 Sir ‘T. 
Browne (seud. Ep. ws. iii. 110 The earth of Columbaries 
or Dovehouses, so much desired in the artifice of Salt- 


peter. 1849 Loner. eens xv, Thinking of the carrier 
pigeons of Bagdad and the Columbaries of E: 


rt. 
olumbate (kd lo-mbeit), sé, Chem. ‘a CoLums- 
-IuM+-ATE1.) <A salt of columbic acid. 
3816 J. Smite Panorama Sc. & Art 11. 431 Lt is found in 
the ore of columbium or columbate of iron, 


+ Columbate, v. Ols.—° [f. L. columbai- ppl. 
stem of columbari to dill like ee To bill 
or kisse like a Doue’ (Cockeram 1623), 

+Columbe. Oés. rare. [a. OF. columdbe, co- 
lombe, 1. columba.) 

1. A dove ; a vessel, etc. in the form of a dove. 

1488 in T. Thomson /srvenfories (1815) 5 (Jam.) tem, an 
uche of gold. .& thre bedis of gold, a columbe of golde. 

2. attrib. Dove-coloured. 

156: in T’. Thomson /nventorics 1s9 (Jam.) Ane rest of 
columbe taffeteis conteniu nyne ellis. 

+ Columbered, ///. a. Os. Derivation and 
tneaning uncertain: appar., like for, a cant term 
for ‘drunk’, 

16xx Barry Ram Alfey iv. i tn Hazl Dodsley X. 335 
They will bib hard; they will be fine sunburnt, Sufficient 
fox'd or coluinber'd, now and then. 

Columbiad (kélombi,d), [f. mod.L. Columbia 
(see next) + -AD.] 

1. An epic of America. [Madame du Boccage 
(1710-1802) wrote an epic in French with the 
title La Colombiade.] 
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31798 J. L. Moore (¢ét/e), The Columbiad; an Epic Poem, 
on the Discovery of America and the West Indies by 
Columbus, 1808 J. Bartow (#it/e), The Columbiad; an 
— Poem in 12 books. A 

. A kind of heavy cast-iron cannon or howitzer 
formerly used in the U.S. army. 

1861 W. H. Russett in 7imes 14 May, The columbiad 
guns with whicb this battery is equipped .. The columbiad 
is a kind of Dahlgren—that is, a piece of ordnance very 
thick io the breech, and lightened off gradually from the 
trunnions to the muzzle, 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl, 1V. 161 
The howitzer shell-guns were remodeled in 1844, when the 
larger gun was first named columbiad. 


Columbian (kély'mbian), a. [f. mod.L. Co- 
Jumbia, poetical name for America (f. Columbus 
its discoverer) +-ax.] Ofor belonging to America 
or (esp.) the United States. Columbian Printing 
/ress,an iron press for letterpress work. 

1828 in Wester; and in mod. Dicts. 1841 Savace Dict. 
Printing, Clymer of Philadelphia. .came to England in 1817, 
and introduced the Columbian press. ‘The head isa power- 
ful lever, acted on by other levers to which the bar is attached. 

Columbic (kélembik), 2.1 Chem. [f. Couum- 
Bium + -1¢.] Of or pertaining to columbium. 
Columbic acid: the same as niobtc acid, q.v. 

1807 T. Tuomson Chem. (ed. 3) I. 251 Nitric acid pre- 
cipitated the columbic acid. 1883 Avery Lem, Chem, 227 
Columbic acid has the composition, 11CbO; 

Columbic, a.2, var. of calumbic: see CALUMBA. 

Columbier (kélo'mbio1). Also eolombier. 
[a. F. colombier dove-cote, used in same sense.] 
A size of paper ineasuring about 343 inches by 24, 
the size being varied slightly by different makers. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 497 [Fine papers] .. atlas, 34 by 
24: columbia, 344 by 23}: double elephant, 263 by 4o. 

Columbiferous (kplymbi-féras), a. [f. Co- 
LUMBI-UM + -FEROUS.] Yielding or containing 
columbium. 1828 Wesster cites PHituips. 

Columbin (kélombin). £vec?. [A transferred 
use of F. colombin ‘baisin dans lequcl se met la 
composition de la fritte du faiencier’ (littré).] 
An insulating material used for connecting the 


sockets of the clectrie (Jablochkoff) candle. 

(Formerly inade of pieces of baked kaolin; now of a mix. 
ture of calcium and barium sulphates.) 

1882 Drenur Electr. fllum. 1. 516 The utility of the in. 
sulator lies in a sensible reduction in the amount of power 
absorbed. The ‘columbin’ gives a definite increase of 
light for a given power. 

Columbin e, var. of ca/umbin: see CALUMBA. 

1842 E. Yurner £icm. Chent. (ed. 7) 1121 Columbine. 
1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 57 Columbin, a bitter neu- 
tral principle crystallizing in rhomboid prisms or needles. 


Columbine (kglymbein), a. ands.) [ME., 
a. F. colombin, ad. L. columbin-us pertaining to 
a dove or peer dove-coloured, f. columdba dove.) 

1. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of, a dove 
or pigeon. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Columbine... Dove-like, pertaining 
toa Dove or Pigeon. 1773 Pennant Genera of Birds (1781) 
Pref. 15 The Columbine race make a most artless nest; a 
few sticks laid across suffice. 1835 Secpy in Penny Cycl. VIL. 
367 /1 ‘The deviation froin the proper Columbine form. 

2, transf. Dove-like; resembling the dove as 
a type of innocence or gentleness. (Freq. with 
ref. to Matt. x. 16.) ? Ods. 

1386 Cuaucer Merch T. 897 The turtle voys is herd, my 
dowue sweete .. Com forth now with thyne eyen columhyn. 
1430 Lypc. Afin. Poents (1840) 8 Vij maydens .. Most 
columbyne of chere and of lokyng. 1539 Taverner Gard. 
i ysed. u. 8b, To fense our selfes agaynst the wyly and 
craftye foxes with columbyne prudencie. c 1640 J. SMytH 
Léves Berkeleys (1883) 1.151 Whether with this serpentine 
prudence hee had columbine simplicity. 16531 Lennarp tr. 
Charron's Wisd. wu. x, Columbine innocency and simplicity. 

3. Of the colour of a pigeon’s neck, dove- 
coloured. ? Oés. 

¢ 1420 Pallad, on Hush. 1. 372 Stone tiburtyne or floody 
columbyne or spongy rede {cf. Isidore Orig. xix. x. $3 
Lapides..Tiburtinus, columbinus, muvialls, spomess rubrus]. 
1598 Froxto, Colombino, doue colour: coluinbine colour. 
1601 Hotann //iny 1. 506 The Columbine marle, the 
Gauls call in their language .. Pelias (Doue or Pigeon 
marle), 1635 [J. Bate] Bk. Extravagants 204 Lake and 
azure make a violet or columbine colour. 1 Croker 
Dict. Arts & Sce., Columbine-colour, or dove-colour, among 
painters, denotes a kind of violet. 1817 R, JAMESON Char. 
Afin, 81 Columbine or pigeon-neck tarnish, | 

B. quasi-s. 4. Short for columbine colour. 

1606 Peacnam Graphice (1612) 95 Violets, Columbines 
and the like. 1763 Dict. Arts & Sc.1. Gr: From the same 
mixture of blue, crimson, and red, are formed the colum- 
bine, or dove-colour, ; Le a " 

+5. Forcolumbine vine (vitis columbina in Pliny). 

1601 Ilottanp Pliny 1. 410 Of all vines, tbe Columbines 
yeeld most gleaning. . 

+6. Adove-likeperson. Oés. (prowunc. cole mbine.) 

1647 J. Hatt Poems 72 This innocent Columbine, he, 
That was the marke of rage before, O cannot now admired 
be, But still admired, still needs more. 

+ 7. Some kind of bird. 

1698 Fryer £. fad, & Persia in Phil. Trans. XX. 342 
He describes a sort of Bird call’d a Columbine, making a 
Noise like a Bittern. 


Columbine (kg‘l»mbein), sd.2 Forms: 4-6 
eolumbyn/e, 5 ecolombyne, ? eolybyn, 6-7 col- 
lom-, collumbine, -byne, ecullom-, eullam-, 
cullumbine, -byne, 7 colombine, 4~ columbine. 


COLUMEL. 


[a. F. colombine, in med.L. columbina (?sc. herba) 
=dove’s plant: see prec.] 

1. The English name for plants of the genus 
Agquilegia, esp. the long-cultivated 4. vulgaris, or 
common columbine, the inverted flower of which has 
some resemblance to five pigeons clustered together. 

(The horned nectaries a to an earlier age allusions 
to cuckoldry: cf, quots, 1602-5.) 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. v. (Percy Soc.) 26 The prime- 
role he passeth, the parvenke of pris.. Coynte ase co- 
lumbine, such hire cunde ys. a1 Pistel of Susan 111 
Columbyne and Charuwe. ¢14§0 4 /pAita (Anecd. Oxon.) 42. 
1494 Fasyan vi. 587 The seconde course Gely coloured 
with columbyne floures. 1 Parser. 207/1 Columbyne 
floure, cocguelourde. 1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 136 
Bring hether the Pincke and purple Cullambine. 1602 
Suaks. ffant. iv. v. 180 There ’s Fennell for you, and Colum. 
bines: ther’s Rew for you, and heere’s some for me. 1605 
Cuarman Alf Fools, What's that? acolumbine? No: that 
thankless flower grows not in my garden. 1856 Bryant 
To Fringed Gentian ii, Columbines, in purple dressed, Nod 
o'er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. @ 1861 Mrs. BrowninG 
Lost Bower xxiv. The large-leaved columbine. 

+ 2. A name for Verbena officinalis. Obs. 

[c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 170 Berbena.. ys culfron swide 
hiwcud, banan hy eac sum peodscipe columbinam hated.} 
c 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 142. 1997 Gerarp Herbal 

81 Veruain is called .. of some Pigeons grasse, or Colum- 

ine, bicause Pigeons are delighted to be amongst it. 

+3. Feathered Columbine: ‘a frequent book-name 
for Thalictrum Gi ic ig an old-fashioned 
pean plant, which Parkinson calls 7u/ted Colom 

ine’ (Britten and Holland). Oés. 

1629 Parkinson Paradisus 274 Thalictrum Hispanicum 
album, White Spanish tufted Colombines. Thalictrum 
Montanum purpurenm, Purple tufted Colombines. 

+4. An ornament in the form of the flower. Ods. 

{1436 Z. £. IWills (1882) 106 A stondynge cuppe gilt, 
shapp ofacolumbyn.] 1459 fav. Sir F. Fastolf in Paston 
Lett. 1. 473 pe Fe obelet, gilt, with j. columbyne in the 
bottom. 1491 FVil. of Bufford (Somerset Ho.), A colombyne 
of siluer. 1554 Bary Wiritls (1850) 145 Oon flat silver pece 
wta collumbyne in the bottome. 

5. attrib. and comb. 

1657 W. Cores Adam in Eden ii. 4 Columbine leafed 
Pyony. 1747 Wes.ey Print. Physic (1762) 83 A Teaspoon. 
ful of Columbine seeds, 

Columbine (kelvmbain’, 56.3 In 8 eolom. 
bine. [a. F. Colombine or It. Colombina, fem. 
proper name, f, colombino dove-like.) A character 
in Italian Comedy, the mistress of Harlequin, 
transferred to our Pantomime or Ilarlequinade. 

1727 ‘D'Urrev’ Eng. Stage ftalianised (Pantomime) 
Dram. Personx, Colombine, a coquet, in love with every 
body. 1744 Fievvinc Trandle-Down Dick (Pantomime), 
Harlequin re-enters, considering how to regain Colombine. 
1 749 Curtwooo Hist. Stage 130 An agreeable Actress when 
the part suited her voice, a tolerable dancer and a plenary, 
Colombine, 1812 H. & J. Smitu Rey, Addr. (1855) 74. 
could 1 as Harlequin frisk, And thou be my Columbine 
fair, 1862 All}. Round 13 a 12 Joey and | both 
fell in love with the columbine. She was a pretty girl and 
clever, and as good as she was botb. 

Columbite (kilombsit). Afin. [f Conuss- 
1UM +-ITE.}] The native ore of columbium, a black 
columbate of iron and manganese ; 1tiobite. 

1Bos R. Jameson Alin, 11, 583 As it does not contain the 
metal in a metallic state | have .. denominated it Colum- 
bite. 1809 Woitaston in PAil, Trans. XCIX. 247 In a 
pearance the columbite is so like tantalite, that it is extremely 
difficult to discern a difference. 1868 Dana Afin. § 474. 

Columbium (kélombidm). Chem. [f. Colum- 
hia poet. name for America +-1UM. So named in 
1801 by Matchett, who discovered it in a specimen 
of the ore (columbite) brought from , Seren 
A metallic element, occurring in columbite an 


other minerals, Symbol Cb. Now called aiodium. 
rBor Hatcuetr in PA. Trans, XL. 65 A Metal 
hitherto unknown .. Having consulted with several of the .. 
chemists of this country, ] have been induced to give it the 
naine of Columbium. 1862 Dana Mar, Geol. 139 There 
are a number of rare ores of. .columbium among the Swedish 
azoic rocks. 1863-77 Watts Dict. Chew. 1V. 49 This 
metal. .ought perhaps, in Justice to its discoverer, to retain 
the name co/umdium which he gave to it; but as the re- 
discovery of the metal is certainly due to Rose, chemists 
are, for the most part, agreed to designate it by the name 
which he assigned to it, namely sodium, 

Columbo, var. of CALUMBA, 

1 A, Crawrorp in Afed, Commun, 1. 
of colombo root. 1831 J. Davies Afan 
Not inferior to gentian and columbo, 5 

+ Columby, columbe, O/s.=CoLuMBINE 56.2 

1513 Dovctas Aincis xu. Prol. 118 Flour dammes, and 
columby blank and blew [ed. 1720 columbe blak and blew]. 

Colume, obs. form of CoLu1N. 

Columel (kplidmel). vere. [ad. L. columella (see 
next). Cf. F. columelle (‘ mot didactique’ Littré),] 

1. A small column or pillar. Also atérié. 

@1661 Furter Worthies u. 279 A Majestick Western 
Front of Columel work. 1829 Laxoor fmmag. Conv, (1846) 
1I. 255 No man can .. enter his hall or portico, and see the 
countenances of his ancestors from their marble columels, 
without a..sense of obligation. ee 

+ 2. A coluinn of writing or printing. Ods. 

a 1661 Futter MWorthies (1840) 1. xv. 64 We have, in a 
distinct columel, assigned the places of their habitation. 


+3. Anat. 
1610 Markuam Aasterpicce 11. iii. 217 The great columell 
or flat bone of the hippes or huckell. 


The powder 
Mat. Med. 114 


COLUMELLA. 


+4. Bot. = COLuMELLA 3 a. Obs. 

1828 Wenster cites Martyn. 

|| Columella (kglizme:l4). [L.;= ‘small column’, 
dim. of colamna column, Cf. prec.] 

L. Anat. a. Anold name for theuvula, b. The 
modiolus or axis of the cochlea of the ear (colz- 
mella cochlex): cf. 2. @. Sometimes applied to 
other structnres of analogous form. 

1585 Luovp Yreas, Health Mi iiij, The lytle flap which 
couerith the wyndpipe called Uvula, some call it Columella. 
1689 Movie Sea Chyrnrg. 11. xx. 75 Sometimes by cold 
men have .. their Collumella related 

2. Conch, ‘The axis of a spiral shell. 

1985 Gentil. Mag. XXV. 3x Colnmetla, the interior axis of 
the shell from top to bottom, round which the spirals are 
twisted. 1842 Proc. Berw, Nat, Club V1. x. 32 The shell.. 
perfectly diaphanous, exhibiting the axis or columella very 
clearly. 1856 Woopwarp Mollusca 100. 

3. Sot. a. ‘The long axis round which the parts 
of a (dehiscent) fruit are united: in reality, the 
ripened growing point’ (7¥cas. Bo/.). 

1760 Lee Botany vi. (1776) 14 (Jod.) The substance which 
passes through the capsule, and connects the several parti- 
tions and seeds, columella. 1887 A. W. Bennett tr. 7Aoned’s 
Bot, (ed. 6) 397 The fruit (of Umbellifers) is a bipartite 
schizocarp .. two halves separating from the columella. 

b. The firm centre or axis of the spore-case of 
an urm-moss. @. A slender axis over which the 
spore-cases of such ferns as 7yichomanes are 
arranged, (7rcas. Bot.) 

1821S. F. Grav Arrangem. Brit. Plants 1.222 Colnmells, 
Columella, Sporangidinm, A thread-like pillar in the 
centre of the urn to which the seeds are attached. 1857 


Henrrey Sot, § 319 A striking peculiarity of the capsule of | 


the Mosses is the existence of this columella, or stalk-like 
process running up the centre of the cavity of the sporange, 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 354 The long sporogonium has a 
tongitudinal dehiscence and no columella. 


4. Zool, a. A part of the pterygoid bone in the 
skull of lizards (co/mella crani7). %. A delicate 
bone in the middle ear of birds, reptiles, and 
amphibians (colamclla auris). Cf. 1b. @. The 
central axis or pillar of the visceral chamber of 
many corals. 


1848 Dana Zooph. 529 The cellshave no distinct columella, 
3872 Mivart Z/ew, Anat, 111 In Lizards, a peculiar dis. 
memberment, of the pterygoid, called the columella, may 
ascend and join the parietal. 1872 Dana Cora/s i. 44 ‘The 
bottom of the calicle .. in the corallum is sometimes made 
simply by the meeting of the radiating septa; occasionally 
. with the addition of a point or columella at the centre. 

Columellar (kplizvme'lin), a. [ad. L. colzmel- 
Jar-ts pillar-shaped, f. columella little pillar: see 
prec. and -arn}, Cf. F. columellaire Of or be- 
longing to a columella (q.v.). Colmellar lip: 
the inner lip of a spiral shell. 

1829 Young Lady's Bk. 100 The aperture [ofa shell] is. . 
of two lips; the columellar or inner lip and the outer lip 
opposite to its edge. 1854 Woopwarp Afol/nsca 1. 165 Dr. 
Pfeiffer terms those teeth ‘ parietal’ which are situated on 
the body-whirl, those on the outer lip ‘ palatal’, and on the 
inner lip ‘columellar‘’. 1070 Rotteston Anim, Life 48 
The shell has been detached from the body to which it ad- 
hered mainly by means of the columellar muscles. 

Columellate (kplizme'l’t), 2. [f. CopuMELLa 
+-aTE?, Cf. F. colemcilé] Possessing a colu- 
mella, 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Columelliform (kplivme'liffim), a. [f. L. 
columella + -FoRM.] Shaped like a columella or 
little pillar. 


1839-47 Topp Cycl, Anat. 111. 296/2 A moderately long 
and slender columelliform shaft. 1855 OwEN Skel, § Teeth 
3 The columelliform stapes passes through a notch instead 
of a foramen to attain the tympanic membrane. 


Columination: see Conumnration. 
tColumity. Ods.-° [f. L. columis, a doubtful 
word = 7xcolumis safe, sound} 


1656 Biount Glossogr., Columity (colnmitas), safety, 
soundness, health. 


Column (kgldmn), sb. Forms: 5 colompne, 6 
columpne, collumne, 6-8 colume, (6 coolume), 
7 colomb, -umb, (cullumne), 7-8 colum, 5-7 
-umne, 7- column. [orig. a. OF. colompue, co- 
lombe:—L. columna (columpna), to which the 
current Eng. spelling is assimilated. Mod.F. colonne 
is assimilated to It. colonna: cf. CoLonxE, L. 
columna was a collateral form of colemen, culmen 
elevated object, pillar, column, f. root ce/- (-cellére), 
whence ce/sus high, lofty.] 

L. Arch. A cylindrical or slightly tapering body 
of considerably greater length ‘than diameter, 
erected vertically as a support for some part of 
a building ; spec. in the classie orders, a round 
pillar with base, shaft, and capital supporting the 
entablature ; in Gothic and Norman architecture 
applied to the pillar or pier supporting the arch. 

ometimes standing alone as a monument: e. £. 

Trajan’s Column at Rome, Nelson’s Column in 
London, the Column of the Place Vendéme, Paris. 

1481 Caxton A/yrr, un. xi.158 In thyse grete colompnes or 
pylers..were grauen the vii scyences, 1 3 SHUTE Archit, 
B ij a, Wel practised in their measures = their Columes. 


1 vat R. D, “ypnerotomachia 40b, In every corner stoode 
a Chorinthian Colluime. 1606 Hotcanp wefon, 35 They 
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erected in the Forum a solide Columne {warg. note or 
Piller) almost 20. foote high, of Numidian Marble. 1624 
Wotton Archtt. in Relyg. Wotton (1651) 225 Pillars, which 
we may likewise call Columnes (for the word among Arti- 
ficers is almost naturalised), 1662 GERBER Princ. (1665) 4 
The Orders of Colombs. 1712 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) ITI. 351 The Colum erected in Memory of the Dreadfull 
Fire of London. (1732 Pore Ef. Bathurst 339 Where Lon- 
don’s Column, pointing at_the skies, Like a tall bully, lifts 
the head, and lies. 1813 Scot? 7réerm2. un. xxi, Where the 
shatter’d columns lie, Showing Carthage once had been. 
1879 Sir G. Scorr Lect. Archit. 1. 148 In no feature is the 
ditference between Classic and Gothic architecture so 
strongly marked as in the column. 

b. A natural columnar formation, esp. of igneous 
rock, 

197958 PAIL Trans. LXV. 1. 5 Two groups of prismatic 
basaltine columns, 18971 Lyene Student's Geol. (1885) 470 
The columns (of basalt] are sometimes straight, at others 
curiously curved and twisted. 1882 Grikin 7ert-4h. Geol, 
(1885) 493 In the more perfectly columnar basalts, the 
coluunns are sometimes seiccheed: 

ec, fig. Support or prop. (ef. pAi//ar.) 

@ 1619 Forurrsy A Cheon. ui, vii. § 6(1622) 273 Monarchies 
which were the highest Columnes of Maiestie vpon the 
Earth. 1725 Pork Odyss. 1. 963 Now from my fond em- 
brace, by tempests torn, Onr other column of the state is 
born, 1862 Maurice Alor. §& Met. Philos. IV. ix. § 25. 548 
Ile did not require a religion to be the column of society. 


d. Anything of columnar shape or appearance, 
1673 Grew Anat. Roofs iii. § 29. 68 In others, they [vessels] 
Bee aes so much in Pricks, as Portions or Colums, as in 
Cumfry. 
com) 
4 Who, moving, cast the coverlet aside, And bared the 
fnotted column of his throat. 

2. a. Calico-printing. A hollow copper cylinder 
used for fixing the colours of printed fabries by 
means of steam. b. Desti//ing. A vessel contain- 
ing a vertical serics of chambers, used in continuous 
distillation. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 652 s.v. Calico-printing, The 
lower end of the column terminates in a pipe, mounted 
with a stopcock for regulating the admission of steam. .“he 
pieces fof calico] are lapped round this column, but not in 
unmediate contact with it. /é/d. I]. 55s. v. Distillation, 
The vapours from I} rise through the distillatory colzmn C, 
and D the rectificatory column. 

3. fransf. Anupright mass of water, air, mercury, 
ete., resembling a column in shape ; a narrow mass 
rising high in the air, as @ column of smoke. 

1671 Mitton Samson 27 As in a fiery column charioting 
His godlike presence. c¢1goo Benreny (Jo, The whole 
weight of any column of the atmosphere. 1715 DesaGuLizrs 
fires Impr. 50 There are .. two Cohan in the Chimney, 
one of rising Smoak, and the other of descending Air. 
1732 Porr, AP. Bathurst 255 The waters..Not to the skies 
in nseless columns tost. 1833 Brewstur Mat, Alagic viii. 
183 Production of musical sounds by the vibrations of a 
ealunn of air in a pipe. 1878 Meuxtev PAysiogr. go The 
downward pressnre of the column of mercury in the tube. 

4. One of the narrow divisions of a shcet of 
paper, page of a book, ete., formed by vertical 
lines or separating spaces; used for denominations 
of figures (as in money accounts), lists of names in 
a schedule, ctc., or for the sake of convenience in 
arranging the printed matter on a wide page; 
also, 2 narrow block of letterpress so arranged, 
or a series of letters or figures arranged vertically. 
In fé. said esp. of the vertical divisions in a news- 
paper or Journal, as receptacles for the news, ete., 
which ‘fill the columns’ of these publications. 

cxqgo Promp, Parv. 88 Columne of a lefe [Pynson of a 
boke], colmnna. 1894 Buospevin. Exerc. 1. ii. (ed. 7) 6, I 
adde the 2/ to the columne of pounds. 
Animadov. (1875) 6 His editione .. beinge fyrst printed but 
in one coolume in a page. 1612 Brinstey Lad, Lit, xx, 
(1627) 229 A little paper-booke, made for the purpose, with 
sundry columnes in each page. 1644 Nvr Gunnery (1670) 
88 Look in the second Table, and in the Cnllumne of 3 
pound, 1706 Hearne Collect, 14 Mar. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 
204 Ile.. is resolv‘d to print..in columns. 1727 Swier 
Gulliver mn, ii. 186, T wrote down a great number of words 
in columns. ret JOHNSON Topeg I. 370 ‘The volume 
is printed in black-letter, in double columns. 1832 Ac# 2 & 

Will, 1V, ©. 64 § 26 The respective counties .. mentioned 
in the fourth column of the said schedule. 1870 Miss 
Bringman K. Lynne 11. iv. 83 ‘C. S. was earnestly en- 
treated to return to his wife,’..in the second column of the 
Times. 1881 Burnsipr & Panton Theory Eqnat, xi. (1886) 
232 Any series [of constituents] such as a, @2 a@1.. a, ar- 
ranged vertically, form a column [of the determinant], Afod. 
Our columns are always open to correspondence on this 
subject. Foolscap paper ruled with money columns. 

+5. A vertical line or square bracket in printing. 

1647 Jer. Tavior Dissuas, Popery Ww.  § 3 These words 
+» make a distinct quotation, and ought by the printer to 
have been divided by a colume. 1658 Collection of Offices 
C, Omitting so much of cither as is included in the columnes. 

+6. One of the lights in a mullioned window. 

a1697 Auprey J7S. Life R. Kettel in H. G. Woods 
Religio Loct (1888) 12 The windows of the Chapel .. were 
good Gothique painting, in every column a figure, 

7. Bot, The upright cylindrical structure formed 
by the coalescence of the filaments, as in the 
mallow, or by the union of the stamens with the 
style, as in orchids. 

(1676 Grew Anat. Flowers iii, § 15 The Attire... not con- 
sisting of several little Theca, upon so many Pedicils, as is 
described 5 but is all one entire Part, like a thick Columna 
in the midst of the Flower.] 1807 J. E. Smitn Phys. Bot. 
460 The style of the Orchidex has been called a column. 


fbid. 69 Sometimes Columns and Chords are 


unded, asin Burnet. 1859 ‘TENNYSON Geraind 6 Haid | 
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COLUMNAR. 


1830 Linptry Outl, Princ. Bot. 59. 1872 Ouiver Elem. 

Bot, u. 264 The adherent anther, together with the rostel- 

lum and stigma, constitute the column of the Orchis flower. 
=CoLUMELLA 3 a. 

1776 Witnerine Brit. Plants 11. 824 A capsule cut open 
horizontally to shew... the column in the Center, to which 
the partitions are connected. 1800 Hutt Alem. Bot. 1. 73 
Column. A centre body extending from the bottom of the 
case to the top of the lid. 1870 Hooxrr Stud. Flora 234 
Seeds 1-2 in each cell, attached to the central column. 

8. Anat. and Phys. A name given to various 
parts of the body (usually translating L. co/nmna) ; 
e.g. ‘fleshy columns of the heart? (colmmnex carne, 
‘column of the nose’ (colwnna nasi, the anterior 
part of thesepttm); esp. sp/naé or vertebral column, 
the spine. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 750 Before the vertebral 
colunn, 1866 Iluxuny Péys. xi. (1872) 261 Along the 
spinal column. .the spinal nerves give off branches. 

9. Zool, a. ‘Yhe body or stem of a sea-ancmone. 
b. ‘The jointed peduncle of a stalked crinoid, 

1888 Rou.rston & Jackson Anim. Life 239 (Sea ane- 
mone. At the limbus the base passes into the wall or 
column, which is naturally more or less straight. 

10. A/i7, A formation of troops narrow latcrally 
and deep from front to rear; the usual order in 
marching. 

1677 Fare Orrery Art of Har 69, | would march uy 
Army in two or three several Lodies divers wayes, which 
the French call Columes, but we, and I think more properly, 
Lines, 1704 J. Warris Lex. 7tcha. s.v., Vo march ina 
Colunin, is to march a great depth, or in a long File, in- 
stead of making a large Front, 1830 I. S, N. Camppri. 
Dict. Mil, Sc. go Iu the close column the couipanies of a 

Jattalion are formed in rear of each other at a distance of 
‘I'wo paces. /ééd., Vhe Open Column occupies the same 
extent of ground as when in Line, minns the frout of the 
leading division. 1881 Henty Cornet of lorse xvi. (1823) 
165 He [Marlborough] formed in a conspicuous position, 3 
heavy colunin ofattack, opposite the French left. 

LL. Nawt, A body or division of ships. 

1805 in Nicolas Disp. Ne/son 11846) VII. 166 sofe, Fleet 
formed in order of sailing in two columns, the van led by 
the Victory Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson. 1875 Brororp 
Sailors Pocket-bh. i (ed. 2) 21 A Column means any 
number of ships ina distinct group, whether tn line ahead, 
abreast, or otherwise. 1882 Naktis Seamanship~ (ed. 6) 113 
Columns of Division or Sub-division..denote that the ships 
composing a fleet are formed in divisions or sub-divisions. 

2. Comb., as column-encircled, -lrke, -scattering 
adjs., column-wise adv.; column-lathe, a lathe 
fixcd ou a vertical extensible post, used by dentists 
and watchmakers column-rule (/’r7véing),a thin 
picee of brass (‘rule’) used to separate columns 
of type (Simmonds (yet, 7 rade 1838). 

1799 Soutnny ding. Helo. vi, Von holly-hock.. lifting, 
colunin-like, a stem Bright with its roseate blossoms, 1812 

Bvron Ch. far. 1. liv, The column-scattering bay'net. 1822 

sentuam HAs. X. 535 English and Greek shall be printed 
colunn-wise. 1835 Wiis Penciings 1, xii. go ‘The whole 
area of the column-encircled front. 

Column (kp'lim), v.  vonce-and. [f. the sb.] 
7nix, To form or move in column. 

1839-48 Baitry /estus viii. 93 When one by one, Pride, 
love, and jealousy, and fifty more Great feelings column up 
to force a heart, And all are beaten back. 

1} Columna (kélomna). Anal. and /Ays. 
Pl. -@. [L.] A column or pillar; a name given to 
many parts of the body: see CoLumn 8. ; 

1758 vat. Dialogues (ed. 2) 159 Their [the Ventricles] 
most considerable eminences are thick fleshy productions 
called colmmngr. 1842 E. Witson Anat, Vade Al, 445 Vhe 
septum between the openings of the nostrils is called the 
columna. 1879 ‘I’. Brvast Pract. Surg. I. 16 The fixing 
of the coluinna having been accomplished, the edges of 
the lip must be neatly brought together, 

b. Formerly also= Conumy 7 q. v. 

Columnal (k/lemnal), @. [ff Conumn +-a1.] 
== COLUMNAR. 

1767 Bust /fibernia Cur. (1769) 59 Most curious columnal 
combination, 19777 Hlamu.ton Volcanos in PA. Trans. 
LXVHI. 4 Lavas that have taken the columnal form. 1801 
Soutunry 7%alaba xu, xi, Crag overhanging, nor colunnal 
rock Cast its dark ontline there. : 

Columnar (kélz'mnin), a. [ad.late L. columnar. 
-ts, £.columna CouumMn: see-ar. Cf. F, colomnaire.] 

1. Ofthe nature or form ofa column (or columns), 
resembling a column, column-like. 

1728 [see cl. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot? 1772, 161 The 
rocks dip almost perpendicularly, and form long columnar 
stacks, 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IH. x. 515 Two 
ranges of arches, resting seemingly on tall columnar piers. 
1877 Brvant Little People of Snow 165 Were the palm 
upreared Its white columnar trunk. 

b. fig. 

1832, De Quincey Casars Wks. 1862 IX, 21 A perfect 
made of Roman grandeur, massy, columnar, imperturbable. 
1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Behav, Wks, (Bohn) IT, 387 In 
the shallow company... here is the columnar Bernard, 

c, Said of rocks (such as basalt) and crystals 
which have 2 column-like structure ; prismatic. 

1728 Woopwarp Fossy/s (J.), White columnar spar, out of 
a stone-pit. 1794 Suntivan View Nat. 1. 435 The beryl 
which is a..crystal of the columnar form. 1874 Dawkins 
Cave Hunt. ii, 24 Fingal’s Cave..and that of Staffa.. 
hollowed out of columnar basalt, . 

d. Biol. Said of tissue in which the cells are 
columnar, prismatic or cylindrical. 


1845 Toop & Bowman Phys. Anad. Il. 3 The epithelium 
«. being of the columnar variety, and clothed with cilia. 


COLUMNARIAN. 


1855 Batrour Aan, Bot, (ed. 3) 4 Columnar cellular tissue, 
divided into Cylindrenchyma, cylindrical cells, and Prism- 
enchyma, prisimatical cells. | 1881 Mavart Caf 26 The 
component cells of the epithelium may be elongated at right 
angles to the basement membrane, thus forming what is 
called columnar epithelium. — 

@. Written or printed in columns (see CoLuMN 4) 
or in vertical lines. 

1846 Exus Algin AMfarb. 11. 138 Written in the manner 
called Avonedon, or columnar. 188: Westcotr & Horr 
Grk, N. TU. 307 The columnar tables of attestation, 1883 
J. Mutincton Are we to read Backwards so An illustra- 
tion of the Mongolian columnar style of printing. 

f. Math. 

1879 Tnomson & Tair Nat. PArd. 1.1. 165 Again, let the 
co-ordinates be of the kind which has been called ‘ colum- 
nar’; that is to aan distance from an axis, angle from a 
plane of reference through this axis to a plane through the 
axis and the specified point, and distance from a plane of 
reference perpendicular to the axis. 

2. Characterized by, or raised on, columns. 

ee Freeman Archit. 43 The columnar architecture of 
mythic Greece. 1863 Sat. Rev. 305 There is such a thing 
as_a columnar viaduct as well as a solid embankment. 

Columna‘rian, ¢. rare. [f. L. conemniart-us 
pertaining to a column +-an.] =pree. 

1755 in Jonsson ; whence in later Dicts. 

olumna‘rious, 2. rare. [f. as prec. + -ovs.] 

‘Iaving many pillars’ (Bailey 1730-6 . 

Colu-mnarish, a. nonce-wd. [f. COLUMNAR + 

IsH.} ‘Somewhat resembling a column. (A had 
word)’ Webster 1828. 

1788 Hamtly of Plants M1. 454 (Webstcr). 

Columnarity kpldmneriti). rare.—° 
CoLumnak +-1ty.}) Columnar quality or state. 

3864 in WenstER. 

+Colu‘mnary,«. O/s. (ad. L. colmnnarius 
pertaining to a column, occurring only as sb., e.g. 
columnariun a pillar-tax (sce quot. 1636 below). 
In F. colomnaire.] = Cotumnxan, 

1584 RK. Scot Discom. Witcher. xiu, xix. 258 Diverse kinds 
of glasses, as. the columnarie, the pyramidate or piked, the 
uurbinall. 1656 Buounr Glossogr., Codmnary Tribute 
tcotumemarfnnt, a tribute that was exacted for every Pillar 
that held up the house. 1658 Sir ‘V. Browse Gard, Cyrus 
537. Handsome columnary work. 1716 M. Davins A then, 
#rit. um. 106 That Columnary Monument (‘Trajan’s). 

Columnated = kélotnnetted, kpTvmncitéd, 
pfl.a. (f.1.. columndt-us supported upon enlumus 

+-ED.} Fnmished with columns, supported npon 
cohunns. 
3703 ‘T. N. City § C. Purchaser 251 Columnated-window- 
airs ..were set upon Coluinns, that the light (which they 
receiv'd from above! might distribute it self to all parts alike. 
1864 in Wensi BR, 

Columnation (kplémné for). (ad. L. coften- 
nalion-cm © supporting upon pillars’, n. of 
action f. columna CoLumy.] ‘The etymologically 
correct form of CoLUMNIATION, q. v. 

1655 J. Ween Stowe-/eng (1725) 37 Scamozzi was the first 
that commoded Columnations with Pedestals. 

Columned (kplimd , ff/.a. [f. Conway sh} 

1, Fumished with columns, supported upon 
columns; pillared. (Chiefly poe?.) 

3 E. Darwen Bot. Gard. 1. 132 The column'd pile as- 
cends., 1819 Surtiry Aves. & ffelen 107 A spring, O’er 
which the columned wood did frame A roofless temple. 
1871 R. Euits Catudius Ixiv. 276 Thro’ column‘d porch and 
chambers sumptuous hieing. 

2. Fashioned into or like a colnmn, columnar. 

ser Mituer Songs /taly (1878) 15 On the smooth gray 
base of yon columned stone. 1888 Atheneum 12 May 597/1 
A...candlestick containing one of these columned candles. 

3. Divided into, printed or written in, columns. 

1821 Joanna Bawtie Afet. Leg., Lady G. B, xlix. 15 
Column'd scrolls of ancient date. 1861 W. F. Coctter //ist. 
Eng. Lit. 76 A large double-columned book of nearly five 
hundred pages. 

Colu-mniated, ///. 2. [See next.] = Cotum- 
NATED. 

1752 Cuamarrs Cycé. s.v. Stairs, Columniated winding 
Stairs. 1860 Sa/. Kev. 1X. y : The..columniated wings 
in front of St. Peter's. 1870 F. Witson CA. Lindis/. 61 The 
canopy.. is raised on columniated and cusped arches. 

Columnia‘tion. (An etymologically incorrect 
form (see COLUMNATION), modelled app. on znéer- 
columutation, {. L. intercohunnium. (Columina- 
zfon in quot. 1592 was perh. an intentional form, 
from L. columen = columna.) 


[¢. 


Arch. ‘The employment of columns in a design’. 


(Gwilt). 

1592 R. D. Hypuerotomachia 44b, Whal order of cobumi- 
nation, and what space betwixl. 1664 Evetyn tr. Freart's 
Archit, xxviii. 68 That manner of Columniation which the 
Greeks have termed Pycnostolos, 1859 Sat. Rev. 19 Nov. 
610/1 The architecture of fenestration and the architecture 
of columniation are irreconcilable. 

b. Division (of a page) into columns. sonce-uuse. 

1823 Lams Elsa Ser. t. 1, (1865) 3 Their sums in triple 
columnialions, B 

Columniferous (kplimni‘férs), 2, [f. L. 
columnifer colunn-bearing + -ovs.] Bearing a 
column or columns. In Ao. cf. CoLuMN 7. 

1730-6 Bantry (folio), Cofnueniferons, bearing or support. 
ing pillars. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxiv. 330 From 
the circumstance of the receptacle standing up in he middle 
of the flower, like a column, these have also the name of 
columniferous plants. 
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Columniform (kélemnifpim), 2. 
ftonna + -¥oRM,] Column-shaped. 

18:6 G. S. Faser Orig, Pagan Idol. V1. 412 A circular 
columniform altar blazing with lire. 1848 Dana Zoafh. 507 
Tubercles echinate, prominent, columniform. 1876 Gross 
Dis. Bladder 56 ‘Yhe columniform bladder. 

Colup, obs. f. CoLLopr, 

Colur, obs. f. CoLoun. 

+ Colur(e, v. Oés. Pa. t. and pa. pple. eolurt. 
A word of venery, of uncertain sense. 

(Connexion with Cottar has been conjectured.) 

c1gz0 Avow. Arth. xvii, The ne couthe of venery, 
Colurt him (the bore} fulle kyndely, The hed of that hardy 
He sette on a stake. /dsd. xxxi, The bore brittunt thay 
fande, Was colurt of the kingus hande [4/S. funde, hunde, 
rime fonde). 

Colure (kolitio:z, kowliuz), sh. Astrou. Also 7 
eolour. [ad. L. colir-us, Gr. xédXovpos dock-tailed, 
truncaled (f. #6A-os docked, curtailed + obpd tail), as 
sb. pl. (af) xéAovpoi (sc. ypappai) the colures, so 
called, according to Proclus, because their lower 
part is permanently cut off from view (7.e. inGrecce, 
or elsewhere away from the equator), So F. 
colure, Voth pronunciations are found in verse.] 

Kach of two great circles which intersect cach 
other at right angles at the poles, and divide the 
equinoctial and the ecliptic into four cqual parts. 
One passes through the equinoctial points, the 
other through the solstitial points, of the ccliptic. 

1398 Yrevisa Barth, De PLR. vin. vii. (Tollem. MS.), 
And coluri bep seyde as it were colfitanr/, and hauep pat 
name of be tayle of a wilde oxe, pat arerep his tayle and 
makep an imparfite cercle : and codurus is seyde as it were 
unpartite cerclis, 1549 Courpl. Scof, vi. 11892) 50 Ther is 
tua sthir circlis in the spere callit colures. 155: Rkcoxpe 
Cast. Kuowl. (1556) 33 Named Colures in greek, that is 
trunked circles, bycause some partes of then come not into 
our sighte. 1 Mu.tos 2? 2. 1x. 66 From Pole to Pole, 
traversing each Colure. 1669 Sturmy JAfariner'’s Mag. v.y6 
‘Two Colures through the Poles do run, Quartring the Circle 
of the Sun, 1928 Newton Chrenol. A mended j. 83 Eudoxus 
drew the Colnre of the Solstices through the middle of the 
Great Dear. 1819 IL. Dusk Uestriad iv. 22 Her daily 
tour, Aronnd the ecliptic and across colure. 1854 Most ury 
vistron. xxvii, ted. 41 113 ‘This plane will intersect .. the 
heavens iia circle called the solstitial colure. 

Colurt, obs. pa. pple. of Contar, Coour ; sce 
also CoLur(R. 

Colusion, -yon, obs. ff, CoLuston. 


| Colutea (koli#t7a). For, [l.., ad. Gr. xo- 


(f. L. co- 


. Aovréa (also xoAciréa), name of a pod-bearing tree 


in Theophrastus.}] A genus of shrubs with papilion- 
accous flowers and bladder-like pods, hence called 
Bladder-senna; a ycllow-flowered species (C. 
arborescens) is grown in England. 

1664 Even Aad. Hort. (172g) 227 Least patient of cold, 
Colutea Odorata, 1730 te, Pomet’s Hist. Drags 1. 86 The 
Bastard Sena is the Colntea, or Wild Sena. 1736-7 Mrs. 
Devaxy Antobiog. & Corr, (1861) 1. 586 [She] dies with im- 
parence for the colutea-seed you promised her. 1794 
Martyn Nousseau’s Bot. English Names .. Colutea. 

Colverie, -yr, -erin, obs. ff. CULVER, -INR. 

+ Colvin. Oés. Sc. Also collvin, colvene. 
Some kind of ship or boat. 

1535 Stewart Crom, Scot. 1.347 With carvall, colluin, and 
with cratk full thse: dbid. VW. Gor Ane greit navin .. Of 
craik and coluin, of mony bark and barge. 

+ Colward, 2. Oss. [app. a perverted form of 
Cunvert, in OF. culvert, colvert, etc.) Villainous, 
nefarious, perfidious, infamous. 

c 1335 ELE. Alfit. PV. 181 For couetyse, & colwarde & 
croked dedez. ¢1330 Florice & Bd. (1857) 339 The porter is 
coluard (Cad, ATS, culuert] & feloun. 

+ Colwer, Obs. rare—". (? = coluver a. OF. 
colucvre, F. couleuvre snake.] ? A snake, adder. 

@ 1400-0 Alexander ; g4 For angwischis 0 bestis As col- 
wers & for coltris & cra ted snakis. 

Colwort, obs. f. CoLEwort ; Colwyd, -ynge, 
see COLLOW; Coly, see Coxies, CoLiir; Coly- 
andre, -aundir, Conranner; Colyar, -yer, 
-3er, -y3ere, COLLIER ; Colyer, Cotiar; Coly- 
flory, -flower, CavuLirLowrr; Colyndore, 
CoLANDER; Colyon, CuLtion; Colype, CoLLor; 
Colys, colysshe, CuLnis broth; Colysion, 
Cotiiston; Colyte, CoLet (AcoLrTE); Colyver, 
CULVER. 

Colza (kplzi). Also colsa. [a. Walloon and Fr. 
colza, earlier colzat, a. L.Ger. hélsdt, Du. koolzaad 
CoLE-sEED.] The French name of COLE-SEED. 
Colza-oil; the oil expressed from the seeds, much 
used for burning in lam 

gia tr, Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 10 The seed of a Kind of 
wild cece. which they call in Flanders Colsa, 1830 
Mech. Mag. X11, 463 Colza oil, .is extracted from the grain 
ofthe Brassica arvensis. 1884 May CromMentn Brown Eyes 
ix. 97 Bees tn Drenthe. .taken 1o travel in carts during the 
summer season by all the flowering colza fields. 1886 Miss 
Brappon Oue Thing Needful iv, The light of a large 
swinging colza lamp, 

Com., frefix of Lat. origin. The archaic form 
of the preposition whlch in classical L. was as a 
separate word written exw; com- being retained in 
combination before the labials é, A, #7, and before 
a few words beginning with vowels, ns ih comes, 


COMA. 


comut-; the mt was assimilated before + as cor- 
rupius, in later times also before 7 as collecius; 
dropped before vowels generally, 4 and gy-, as 
coalescére, coercére, cohabitaire, cognatus ; originally, 
also before 1, as condtus, cOnivere, but in later MSS. 
and texts assimilated, as conndtus, connivere; 
before all othcr consonants comr- was changed to 
Con-, q.v. Bnt in some English derivatives, com- 
has taken the place of L. con- before /, as in com- 
Sort. The sense is ‘together, together with, in 
combination or union’, also ‘altogether, com- 
pletely’, and hence dudensive. It occnrs in com- 
binations actually formed in Latin, their derivatives, 
and analogical extensions. The prefix has become 
a living English element in the form Co-, q.v. 

In Provengal, Spanish, and Old French, com- 
before , was regularly rednced to co-, e.g. co- 
mandemeut, co-mence, co-mun, and in this form 
thesc words were originally adopted in English (cf. 
Co.-, Con-). But with the revival of Latin leam- 
ing, the # was again doubled in spelling in French 
and thence in English; this scarcely, if at all, 
affects the pronunciation in an unaccented syllable, 
except that, when the word is uttered syllabically, 
or a factitions stress is for the nonce put on the 
first syllable, this is treatcd as kpm, or kp-, and 
not as kde; it is here therefore symbolized by kg-, 
though in ordinary utterance this is not distinguish- 
able from ko-, or kd-, e.g. kpmitt or komirt. 

Before 4, p, OF, had normally cem-,as incsmbatre, 
cumpagnie; although this was afterwards altered 
back to the Latin type com-, the original pronun- 
ciation remained in English, where its phonetic 
descendant still survives in comfort, compatty, com- 
fass, etc. Dut the influence of the spelling in 
modern times has been constantly to extend the 
usc of (kpm-) in all such words: (kambé&t) is 
even now dying out before (ke-mbet). 

Coma! (kouwma). [a. Gr. xapa (xopat-) deep 
sleep, lethargy : cf. xompd-ev to put to sleep.]} 
Fathol. © A stale of unnatural, heavy, deep and 
prolonged sleep, with complete unconsciousness 
and slow, stertorons, often irregular, breathing’ 
(Syd. Soc, Lex.), due to pressure on the brain, to 
the effect of certain poisons, or other causes, and 
frequently ending in death ; stupor, lethargy. 

1646 Sin T. Brownr Psend. Ef. wv. ix. 200 Sneezing. .is. .of 
‘ood signality in Lethargies, Apoplexies, Catalepsies, and 
“oma's, 1982 IlFBERDEN Cone, vti, When the scarlet fever 
proves fatal, a coma will sometimes show itself. 18.. 
doorer Physic. Vade AM. $914 It is often important to 
distinguish the coma of drunkenness from that of apoplexy. 


1877 Ronerts Handbk, Med. 1, 13 Death beginning at the 
brain is said to be by coma. . f 

b. Coma vigil: Applied in earlier medical 
treatises to a condition anterior to fevers: sec 
quots, 1708-1834; but by Sir W. Jenner to a 
Icthargic condition in which a typhns fever patient 
lies with wide open eyes, totally unconscions, but 
muttering tn delirium. 

1708 J. Ifannis Lex. Techu., Coma Vigil, waking Drowsi- 
nexs, is a Disease wherein the Patients are continually in- 
clined to Sleep, but scarce can sleep, being affected with a 
great Drowsiness. 1748 Hartiey Obdserv. Afan 1. i. 55. 
1758 RK. Brookes Gea. Pract. Physic 11. 113 A Coma 
vj il.. they have a strong inclination to sleep, and yet 
either don’t sleep at all, or, if they do, awake immediately 
with little Relief, but have no delerium.. Generally a Fore- 
runner of a Phrenzy in acute Fevers. 1834 J. M. Goop 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 446. 1871 Str T. Watson Princ, 
Physic (ed. 5) U1. 869. Faccr Princ. Med, ¥. 145 In 
a peculiar stale 1o which Jenner has appropriated the term 
Coma vigil. 

e. fig. 

1876 Grapsrone in Pal! Mall Budget (1887) 14 Apr. 6/2 
Honour, duty, compassion, and I must add shame, are 
sentiments never in a state of coma. 

Coma? (kémi). Pl. comm (-m/). {o. L. 
coma, n. Gr. eépn hair of the head, also applied to 
foliage, etc., and to the tall of a comet.] 

1. fot. a. A tuft of silky hairs at the end of 
some seeds, as those of Eprlobium. b. A tuft of 
bracts occurring beyond the inflorescence, as in 
the pine-apple ; ‘the crown of sterile flowers on 
the top of some forms of infloresccnce’ an. 
Soc. Lex.). e@. The arrangement of the leafy 
branches formlng the ‘head ’ of a tree. 

1669 Rowtann tr. Schroder’s Chymical Dispens. 2 Coma, 
in plants, signifies the tops. 1770 C. Mus Bot, Dict. s.v. 
Bractea, Large bracies, which, from their resemblance to 
a bush of hair, are denominated coma, 1830 Linntey Nat, 
Syst. Bot. 236 Cyrtandracez .. Seeds .. naked, or with a 
coma. 1870 BentLey Bof. 102 The head of a tree is called 


acoma, 1872 Ouiver £len. Bot. u. 172 The silky coma 
surrounding the top of the seeds of ihe Willow-herbs. 


2. Astron. The nebnlous envelope surrounding 
the nucleus of a comet, and forming the outer 
portion of the ‘head ’. 

1765 Maty in PAM. Trans, LV. 307 The nucleus could 


not be distinguished from the coma, 1878 Newcomrn of. 
Astron. ih. Ve 365 The tail is a continuation of the coma. 


COMADE. 


Jig. 1815 W. Tayror in Monthly Mag. XXXIX. 309 It 
ig not everywhere possible for the most ingeuious critic to 
distinguish. .the nucleus from the coma. : 2 

3. The blurred appearance surrounding an object 
seen under a microscope when the lens is not free 
from spherical aberratton. 

1867 J. Hoe Jficrosc. 1. ii. 64 If the greater expansion or 
coma be when the object is without the focus, 

+Comade. Oés. Also comad, commade, 
?comand. (Meaning uncertain.) 

¢ 1430 Cookery Bks. 48 ‘Take Gyngere, canelle, & melle wyl 
bi commade per-with. /éd. 56 Dry bin cofyn, & caste pin 
comade per-on. /éfa, Pan take hardid cofyns, & pore pi 
comad per-on. 14.. Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier 1882) 26 And 
when the pot boilithc put the comand to the brothe. 

Comal (ké'mal), @. [f Coma?+-au.] Of the 
nature of, or pertaining to, a Coma (56.2). 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. Comal, in Botany, applied to the 
uppermost and largest leaves of a stem of Bryum. 

omament, obs. reduced form of CoMMAND- 
MENT, with stress on the first syllable. 

Comand(e, obs. f. CoMMAND, COMMEND: see 
also CoMADE, Ods. 

Comarb, bad form of Coars after Ir. comharéba. 

+ Comarch (kdwmask). Obs. rave—). fe L. 
comarch-us, a. Gr. kopapxos ‘head man of a vil- 
lage’, f. npn village + -apyos ruling.] 

1623 Bincnam Xenophon 71 The Comarch, or chiefe Ruler 
of the Village, 1656 Brount Glossogy., Comarck, an Earl, 
a Governor of a Town or City. | é 

Co-marrt. In the following passage, the Folios 
have ‘cou’nant’, a quarto of 1676 ‘compact’, the 
Globe ed. ‘covenant’; the real word intended 
remains unsettled. 

1605 (Q°.) Suaxs. Ham. 1. i. 93 [also in Q° 1607] Which had 
returne To the inheritance of Fortinbrasse, Had he bin 
vanquisher; as by the same comart, And carriage of the 
article desseigne, His fell to Hamlet, 

Co:-ma'rtyr, comma ‘rtyr. (2. L. com martyr 
fellow-martyr (see Coe) ; afterwards treated as a 
native compound.] A fellow-martyr. 

¢15§55 Harrsrietp Divorce Hen. VILL (1878) 36 The said 
Sir Thomas Moore's colleague and commartyre the blessed 
Bishop of Rochester, ¢ 1645 Howett Lef?. (1650) 1. 318 
Some. ,who are my co-martyrs. 

So Co-ma:rtyred fa. Af/e., martyred together. 
ax7i1r Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 370 He, 
with James co-martyr’d, lost his Head. 

|| Comarum (ky mardm). ot. (Bot. L., a. Gr. 
xépapos, -ov, some plant.] A Linnzan genus of 
Rosacew, including the Purple Marsh Cinquefoil. 

1778 G. Wuite Nat. Hist. 3 July (ed. Wood 1853) 265 
Purple Comarum or Marsh Cinquefoil in the bogs of Bin’s 
pond, 1883 Lonugm. Mag. July 308 The marshy comarum, 
a@ perennial which grows in peaty or boggy places. 

Comatable : see CoME-AT-ABLE. 
Co-mate (kéméit: tlte stress fluctuates). [f. 
Co- 3 b+ Marte.] Companion, fellow, mate. 

1576 Fremixe Panopite Ep, 320 We will thrust him out .. 
yt he may Seeke him comates of mischiefe with whom to be 
conversant. 1600 Suaks. 4. VY. Z. u. i. 1 My Coe-mates, 
and brothers in exile. 1777 Eviz. Ryves Poems 25 Fell 
Remorse ..Urg’d by her co-mate, wild Despair. 1859 W. 
H. Grecory Legyfé 11. r2z Perfect unanimity .. between 
myself and my comate. 1884 Tennyson Becket u. ti. 105 
Co-mates we were and had our sports together. 

+Comate, ¢. Obs. rare—". [ad. L. comédt-us 
having long hair, f. coma (see Coma 2).] Furnished 
with hair, hairy; in quot. used of a comet. 

1600 Fairrax Tasso xiv. xliv, How comate, crinite, cau- 
date starres are fram’d. 

Co-mato-crapulo‘se, a. humorous nonce-wea. 
(£ Gr. xwparo- combining form of xya (see Costa 1) 
+L, Craputa+-0sr.] In a state of drowsiness 
and head-ache consequent on intoxication. 

1850 Kincstry Alt, Locke v, Headache, eh? Slightly 
comato-crapulose ? . 

Comatose (kdu:mitéu's), a, 
x@pat- (see COMA) + -OSE.] 

1. Affected with coma; ina state of coma. 

1755 Gent. Mag. XXV. 586 One who by eating mushrooms 
to excess was rendered so comatose that he could not feel 
the actual cautery, .applied to his head. 1865 LivincsTone 
Zambesi i, 28 His excellency .. had taken nothing for the 
fever but a little camphor, and.. became comatose. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of coma. 

1761 Putreney in Phil. Trans. LI. 352 Syncopes .. and 
comatose affections. 1854 Marton Hartanp Alone xv, 
From delirium he was relapsing into a comatose state. 

3. tvansf. Drowsy, lethargic. 

31828 Scott Diary 24 May in Lockhart Life, ] met my old 
5 friend Lord Stowell, looking very frail and even comatose. 
1860 Emerson Cond. Life, [lusions Wks. (Bohn) 11. 447 
Wailing, stupid, comatose creatures, 

ence Comato‘sely adz., in a comatose manner; 

Comato-seness, Comato:sity, comatosecondition. 

1805 Miniature No. 36 A learned disquisition on coma- 
tosity. 1859 F. E. Pacet Curate of C, 149 Some have 
pursued the same train of tbonght quietly, and comatosely. 

+ Comatous (kdumitas), a. Ods. [f. as prec. + 
“ous, | COMATORE. 

105t Baxter /#f, Baft. x35 Apoplexies, Lethargies, Pal- 
sies, and all Comatous ees toes Brit, ‘Mag. 11. 117 
The patient was manifestly comatous. 1774 Westm. Mag. 
IL. 3t4 Ina palsy, and comatous disorders. 

| Comatula (komeetivli}. Zoo?, Pl. coma- 
saa iti fem. of comatulus, dim. of comatus 

OL. . 


(f£ Gr. x@pa, 
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(see ComaTx).] A genus of free-swimming Crinoid 
Echinoderms, of a radiate shape with (usually) ten 
cirrous arms; the feather-star. 

185 RicHARDSON Geol. viii. 228 Comatula has neither stem 
nor root. 1878 Bet Gegenbauer's Comp. Anat. 204 Inthe 
young stages of the Comatulx, a simple knob-like piece 
unites the skeleton of the stalk with the body. 

Comatulid (komztivlid). Zool. [f. mod.L. 
Comatulide, the family containing the ComaTuLa.] 
Any crinoid of the saine family as Comatula. 

1884 Atheneum 10 May 602/2 Sketches of living Ceylonese 
comatulids. 

Comaund(e, obs. f. Commanp. 

Comaynes, -aynz, ohs. ff. Commons. 

Comazant, var. of Comrosanr. 

Comb (koum), sé.1 Forms: 1 camb, comb, 3-7 
combe, 4-5 coomb, komb(e, 5-7 come, 6 
coame, comme, 6-7 (in eomp.) com, 4- comb, 
Also 8. (zorth. and chiefly Sc.) 3 camb, 4 caymc, 
4-5 cambe, 4-6 kambe, 5-9 came, 6 keme, 6-9 
kame, 9 kembe, kaim. [A eommon Teut. sb.: 
OE. cpmb, camb=OS, camé, (MDa. cam(n), Du. 
kam), ONG. chamé, (MHG. kam(n), kamp (6), 
Ger. damm, ON. kanbr (Sw., Da. £ant) :+-OTeut. 
*kambo-z, pre-Teutonie form *goubho-s: cf. Gr. 
youpos ‘pin’, perh. orig. ‘tooth’, Skr. gambha-s 
tooth, OSlav. sgéi# (:—gamdo-) tooth.] 

l. A strip of wood, bone, horn, inetal, ete., 
with indentations forming a series of teeth, or with 
teeth inserted, along one or both edges ; used for 
disentangling, cleaning, and arranging the hair, 
and for like purposes; also, in ornamental forms, 
worn by women to keep the hair in place. 

a7zoo Epinal Gloss, 825 Pecten, camb. 1330 Florice § 
BL. (1857) 552 The thridde [maiden] scholde bringge comb 
and mirour To serven him with gret honour. ¢ 1384 Cuaucer 
H, Fame 1,136 Her combe to kembe her hed. 1463 Bury 
Wits (Camden Soc.) 15 My tablees of ivory with the combe 
and a peyre spectaclys. 1538 Starkey Hug/and 1. iil. g4 
Bedys, combys, gyrdylls and knyfys. 1660 Jer, Taytor 
Duct. Dubit, wi. Rule 5 Q. 4 Clemens Alexandrinus is as 
severe against old men that with black lead combes put a 
lie upon their heads. x75x Jonnson Rambler No. 113 78 
Her mistress had turned her out at night for breaking six 
teeth in a tortoise-shell comb. 1803 Jann Porter Thaddeus 
xxx, Marshall having fixed the last pearl-combh in her mis- 
tress’s beautiful hair. 1852. D. Witson Preh, Aun, (1863) 
1. un. vi. 441 Found..a rude fibula, and a comb of bronze. 

¢ 1200 Ormin 6340 Wibputenn cnif & shape, & camb. 
Pa1400 Morte Arth. 3351 Crafiely with a cambe cho kem- 
bede myne heuede. x56 Hottysusu //om. Apoth. 2 
Anoynte therewyth a kambe and kembe thy head. 1579 in 
T. Thomson /xvent. (1815) 282 (Jam.) Ane kais of kamys of 
grene velvot. «@1800 Laird o’ Logie viti.(in Scott Border 
Véinsty.), She has stown the king’s redding kaim. 1826 J. 
Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. x85 Growin lasses sittin 

..wi’ cames sae trig in their golden hair. 1855 (VAitéy 
Gloss., Keeam or Nazi, a comb. 

Jig. 1872 Brack Adv, Phaeton iv. 43 Faint streaks of 
sunshine descend like a shimmering comb upon the gloomy 
landscape. 1875 — Three Feathers xv, A break appeared 
in the clouds, and a vast comb of gold shot shining down, 

b. An instrument for currying horses, consisting 
of a series of such strips of metal, with short teeth, 
placed parallel in a frame. Usnally horse coud, 
CuRRY-COMB, 

ox Promp. Parv. 88 Combe of curraynge, or horse 
combe, sfrigélzs, 1555 EDEN Decades HW’. fud, in. vi. (Arb.) 
169 Almohaza, that is a horse combe. 1859 F. Grigrivus 
Artil. Man. (1862) 221 Currycomb and brush, mane-comb. 

ec. humorously. + Alman comb: see quot. 

Crab-tree comb: a cudgel (as applied to the head). 
Obs. (Cf. Comn v 3.) 

31593 Bacchus Bountie in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 11. 269 
Which haue had their heads smoothed well with a crabtree 
combe. 1653 Urgunart Xaéd. 1. xxi, He combed his head 
with an Alman comb, which is the four fingers and thnmb, 

2. transf. Applied, chiefly in technical use, to 
various things resembling a comb in function, 
structure, or appearance. 

(a) An instrument with two or three rows of iron teeth 
of different length, used in dressing wool for cd eto 
and arranging the fibres; a card; a similar instrument use 
in dressing flax. Also a toothed instrument_in a carding- 
machine for drawing the fleece or cotton off the cards; a 
comber. Also a name sometimes given to the reed uscd in 
weaving, a 

+(b) A toothed instrument used to puncture. Ods. 

(c) A steel tool with projecting teeth, used for cutting 
the thread of a screw on work in the lathe. 

(d) A toothed instrument used by house-painters in grain- 
ing; also a tool with wire teeth used in making marbled 


pers, 

{e) ‘The notched scale of a wire-micrometer’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk.). 

(f) ‘The window stool of a casement. Glox.’ (Grose 
Prov. Gloss. 4787). 

(g) Electr. A comb-like row of brass points connected 
with the prime conductor of an electrical machine for col- 
lecting the electricity from the plate. 

¢ 1290 Lives Saints (Laud MS. 1887) 99 Also man drawetb 
with combes wolle, hire tetes heo to-drowe. 1398 TREVISA 
Barth. De P. R. xvu. xviii. (Tollem. MS.), Yf pe rynde of 
pe stocke is smote with yren combes L/ervets uxgudis), pan 
droppeb putegperot noble opobalsamum. 1577 B. Goocs 
Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 39 Some use .. to carde of the 
knoppes [of flax} with an iron Combe. 1607 Torsett Ser- 
Pents (1653) 787 Without all Weavers combes. 1724 RAMSAY 
Tea-t. Mise. TeR 1. 37 Lassie, lend me your braw hemp 
heckle, And I'll lend you my thripling kame, 1757 DvER 


COMB. 


Fleece wm. (R.), Behold the fleece beneath the spiky comb 
Drop its long locks, or from the mingling card, Spread in 
soft flakes. 1837 Wnittock BA. Trades (1842) 483 (Wool 
comber) He then proceeds to place the wool on one of his 
combs, the steel broocbes of which are triple, and are con- 
stantly heated in a charcoal pot. 1874 KniGut Dict. Mech., 
Comb. .used in combing long-stapled wool for worsted goods. 
‘The combs are nsed in pairs. Short-stapled wool is carded. 
3876 Gwitt Archit. nu, iti. 697 Giving the painted work a 
coat in oil of a brownish tone.. this is then scratched over 
by combs of bone, with blunt points. 1871 Watts Dict. 
Chem. (1879) VI. 551 Vhis force, acting successively upon 
each portion of the rotating plate as it passes between the 
paper and the points of the collecting comb, will .. cause 
positive electricity to escape from the plate into the points 
--In consequence of this action, the comb of the second 
conductor... becomes positively clectrified. 

3. Applied to natural formations resembling a 
comb, ¢.g. a comb-like sct of points in a tooth; 
the comb-like nail or claw of the middle toe of 


certain birds, as the goatsucker and heron, ete. 

1873-8 Mivart “vem. Anat. 275 In notched incisors, and 
especially in the comb-like ones of the Flying lemur.. a 
branch ofthe pulp-cavity ascends cach process of the comb’, 

spec. ta. The part of the hand between the 
wrist and the fingers; the metaearpus. Oés. 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De 2. Rev. xxvii. (1495) 138 Pecten, 
the combe..is composyd of foure bones. 

b. Zool. ( p/.) The pair of abdominal append- 
ages in Scorpions; analogous struetures in other 
lower animals. 

1834 Me Murirte Cavier’s Anta, Aingd. 257 A branchial 
comb, composed of numerous loose and tabular-like lamella: 
186x Hume tr. Mozaine Landon u,v. ii. 270 Beneath the 
body [in Scorpions]..are two peculiar appendages called 
the ‘combs’. ‘These organs consist of a stem..and a series 
of teeth, 1888 Rotieston & Jackson claim, Life 751 ‘Vac: 
tile combs" situated in pairs at the bases of the tentacles 
[in certain Hydrozoa}. : 

¢. Sometimes used as an equivalent of fecfen, in 
the sense of the marsupium or processus falcifor- 
mis, a pigmented vascular process which projects 
into the jelly-like vitreous humour in the eyes of 
3irds, many Reptiles, and Fishes. 

d. Affix, A eomb-tike structure found in mineral 
veins which are nade up of plates or layers parallel 
to their walls; see quots. 

1862 Dana J/an. Geol, (ed. 3) 114 A comb is one of the 
layers in a banded vein—so called especially when its sur- 
face is more or less set with crystals, 1881 Raymonp Adining’ 
Gloss., Comd, Yhe place, in a fissure which has been filled 
by successive depositions of mineral on the walls, where 
the two sets of layers thus deposited approach most nearly 
or meet, closing the fissure and eahibiting either a drusy 
central cavity, or an interlocking of crystals. 1885 GE1KIE 
Text.6h. Geol. 583 [vee Comp]. 

4. esp. The red fleshy erest or earunele on the 
head of the domestic fowl, attaining special de- 
velopment in the male bird; so called from its 


indented or serrated form. (Cf. Cock’s-comB.) 
arooo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 215/34 Crisfas, i, comas, 

combas on fugele. 1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 39 His 
combe was redder ban be fyne coral. ¢1430 HENRYSON 
Mor, Fab. 17 Vour beeke, your hreast, your Kekil and 
your Came. 1577 B. Goose /f/eresbach's Hush. wv. (1586) 
157b, Let .. your Henne be of a good colour... with a 
straight redde and dubble comme. /dé¢. iv. 161, If they 
be right Capons, their Coames becommeth pale. 1693 
Evetyn De La Quint. Compl, Gard. 50 The Heads of some 
sorts of Birds are Adorned with Tufis and Combs. @ 1835 
J. M. Witson Tales of Borders (1857) 1.68 The kaim of 
chanticleer, x859 Darwin Orig. Sfec. v. (1873) 117 A large 
tuft of feathers on the head is generally accompanied by a 
diminished comb. 

b. The similar fleshy outgrowth round or (gener- 
ally) over eaeh eye in some gallinaecous birds. 

ce. éransf. A crest like that of a cock (attributed 
to some serpents). 

¢1400 Mauxpev. (Roxb.) xxxii. 143 Pare er also nedderes 
with cambez on baire heeds, as it ware a cokk. 1607 Top- 
SELL four f. Beasts (1673) 358 The mane of the Lion, and 
the comb of the male Serpent. 1661 Lovett Hist. A nine. 
& Alin, Introd., Amongst serpents .. some have combs. 

d. Applied to a crest or ridge of hair. 

1869 Blackmore Lorna D. iii, His beard—of a bright red 
colour. .that comb of hair had been a subject of some won- 
der to me. 1884 A. Grecorv in Forixn. Kev. Mar, 379 The 
Shillooks .. arrange the hair in a comb or crest, high upon 
the head. 

5. From sense 4 come the phrases: Zo set up 
one’s comb; to be proud or vainglorious, to hold 
one’s head high. Yo cut (rarely to cast down) the 
comb of: to lower the pride of, take the conceit out 
of, tame, ‘take down’, abash, humiliate. 

@1836 Tixpate Expos. Matt. vi.x If it moue thee to set 
vp ne combe, when thou geuest thy brother a farthyng or 
an halfepenny. 1545 Upat. Erasm. Par. Like (1548) Pref., 
After that repentaunce hath cast downe our combe, 1548 
Hatt Chron. an. 1 Hen. LV, fol.r2 My combe was clerely cut. 
1644 Jessop Angel of Eph. 58 The one cuts the combe of 
Episcopall Dominion. 1822 Scotr eae All the Counts 
in Cumberland shall not cut my comb. 1890 F. Hat in 
Nation (N. Y.) L. 352/3 His reckoning it a proud thing to 
cut the comb of an American at all hazards. 

6. Applied to various things resembling a cock’s 
comb in position or appearance (= crest): 

a. The crest of a helmet; the upright blade 
which sometimes took its place on the morion. 

¢ 1000 ELFRic Gloss. in Wr. Wiilcker 143/27 Crista, helmes 
camb. ¢ xogo Voc. ibid. 373/13 Crista, cambihte, camb on 
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hatte od3e on helme. 1834 Prancué Brit, Costume 30 The 
serrated outline occasionally forming the comb or crest of 
these Phrygian-looking head-pieces. 1855 tr, Ladarte’s 
Arts Mid. Ages p. xxxii, Tilting bourguinot .. the comb 
twisted. [1884 Chesh. Gloss., Comb..The raised part of a 
‘helmet’ hat, such as are worn by the police; also Cresé.] 
b. The projection on the top of the cock of a 

gun-lock. Also, the upper corner of the stock of 
a gun, against which the cheek is placed in firing. 

3867 Smvtu Sailor's Word-bk., Comb... that projecting 
piece on tbe top of the cock of a gun-lock, which affords 
the thumb a convenient hold for drawing it back. 1881 
Greener Gun 433 Measure the distance from A to beel, and 
from 13 to comb. : 

e. The crest or ridge of a bank of earth, a rising 

ground, etc.; the ridge between cart-ruts, ete. 

c1ag0 Gen, & Ex. 2564 If Sat folc hem wulde deren, d¢ 
dikes comb hem sulde weren. 1808 Jameson, A’atm, kaoe, 
This term in Ayrs. is used to denote the crest of a hill, or 
those pinnacles which resemble a cock’s comb, 1813 A. 
Youne Agric, Essex 1. 163 We has levelled the ruts and 
combs of ten miles in one day. 1838 W. Hottoway /’rev. 
Dict., Cooms, the high ridges in ill kept roads between the 
ruts and the horse path, Norf Sif 1869 B.ackmore 
Lorna D. iii, We breasted our nags to the rise, and were 
coming to the comb of it. are — Crifpsv, The ruts of the 
lane grew more distinct as their combs of frozen mud at- 
tracted and held the driving whiteness. 1880 17, Corsi, 
Glass., Comé, an upturned ridge left in ploughing. 


d. A long and narrow hill or ridge, having 
steep sides. Scot’. and North of Enzg., usually 


in form same, haim ; frequent in proper names. 

1808 Jasirson, Aaimt, kame, a low ridge. Lanarksh. 
3862 Proc, Berw. Nat, Club 1V. 341 To examine the re- 
markable ridges of sand and gravel, called ‘ Kaims’, at 
Bedshiel, at Oxenden, and in the Dune woods .. These 
Kaims consist of elongated ridges of drift. .with steep sides, 
and attaining sometimes a height of 50 or 60 feet. 

e. The crest or ridge of a roof. dial. 

1870 Mark Twain /untoc. Ady. xviii, From the eaves to 
the comb of the roof. 1888 I}. Somerset Word-bk., Comb 
-. The ridge of a roof, (Very common.) 

f. The crest of a wave. (Cf. Comp z. 5.) 

1886 J. W. Granam Newra 1. xi, The darkling waters 
shook with a brisker frolic cf dancing frothy combs. 

7. Naut, See quots.) 

1627 Cart. Smitn Seaman's Gram.ii. 1o Vnder the midest 
of it [the beakhead] is the Combe, which is a little peece of 
wood with two holes in it to bring the fore tacks aboord. 
1708 J. (UWanats Lex. Techn. s.v., Comsd, .is a sinall piece of 
‘Vimber set nnder the lower part of the Beak-head near the 
middle. 1867 Suvtu Saslor’s Word-bk., Comb, 

8. The flat cake or plate consisting of a double 
serics of hexagonal cclls of wax made by becs; a 
honeycomb, 

[This use seems to be confined to English. It does not 
appear to originate in any likeness of a single plate or cake 
with its cells to a comb for the hair, but either in the fact 
that the arrangement of the whole of the plates hanging 
parallel to each other from the roof of the hive suggests a 
comb with its teeth, or because each plate or ‘ comb * forms 
a ridge, and the whole a series of parallel ridges, like roofs 
of houses or ridges of hills rising beyond each other.] 

¢ 31300 Cursor MM. 17288, Resurrection 436 (Cott.) pai bro3zt 
som of a rosted fische, a hony combe als-soo. 1388 Wyc1ir 
Prow, xvi. 24 Wordis wel set togidere is a coomb of hony. 
tga3 Fitzurra. //2sd. § 122 Yake a hyue, and splente it 
within with thre or foure splenies, that the bees maye 
knytte theyr combes therto. 1597 Suaxs. 2 //en. ZV, wiv. 
79 “Tis seldome, when the Bee doth leaue her Combe In 
the dead Carrion. 1658 Rowsann Monet's Theat. ins. 
913 True Nectar .. was wont to be made about Olympus... 
of Wine, Bees-combs, and sweet flowers. 1774 GotpsM. 
Nat. /Tist. Gee) VIL. 74 Every comb, weule made, is 
white: but it becomes yellow as it grows old. 1859 Dar- 
win Orig. Spec. viii, [ put the comh hack into the hive. 

a3z00 E. £, Psalter xviii, 11 Swetter.. Over honi 
and the kambe. 1375 Barsovr Bruce xi, 368 Ane vax- 
cayme that beis mais. 1513 Doucias neis 1. vii. 27 In 
camys incluse tbe hwny clene. 1788 Picken Poems 126 
(Jam.) A skepp.. Weel cramm‘d.. Wi’ cames. 1832-53 

Vhistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 11. 43 Your tongue was like 
a honey kaim. 

9. attrib. and Comd., as contb-bearcr, -box, -teeth 
(pl.), -éray ; -like, -shaped, -wrought adjs.; comb- 
broach, one of the tecth of a wool-comb (Sim- 
monds 1858); eomb-eard, a carding comb for 
wool ; comb.-case, a case to keep a comb in; in 
quot, @1678 applied to a hive containing only 
empty combs; comb-ehafer, a lamcllicorn beetle 
(sce quot.); comb-cleat (see CLeat sé, 2 b; ef. 
scnse 7); comb-cutter, a comb-maker; + comb- 
feat nonce-we, [tr. F. tour de peigne], (a dressing 
or thrashing’ (Davies): cf. Comp v. 3; comb- 
footed a., having feet furnished with structures 
resembling combs; comb-frame, a frame placed 
in a hive to be filled with honeycomb; comb- 
honey, honey in the comb, or with portions of the 
comb remaining in it; eomb-pecked a,, pecked 
on the comb; ecomb-post, a post to which one of 
the combs is attached in wool-combing ; comb- 
pot, a small stove in which the wool-combs are 
hcated; comb-saw, a saw for cutting the teeth 
of combs; comb-wise adv.,in manner of a comb. 

1887 C. F. Honore Living Lights 14 The little jelly-like 
creatures called ‘*comb-bearers’ or Ctenophores, mld 
Lond, Gaz. No. 1190/4 A *Combox, two Powder Boxes, an 
four other Boxes. "1722 De For Col. Yack (1840) Te was 
-+in a comb-box, 1835 Une Philos. Maun. 144 To clean 
and straighten the fibres of the wool, and to prepare it for 
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the next machine, the “comb-card. 1580 Sionry <ircadia 
(1622)50 By the *combe-case of Diana (sware Dametas) this 
woman is mad. 1663 Gerpier Counse/ 11 A Barbers Com- 
case, «1678 Marvett Loyal Scot, The hive a combcase, 
ev'ry bee a drone, 3711 Phil, Trans, XXVII. 347 A pale 
green sbining Dor, or *Comb-chaffer, from its Horns when 
expanded reseinbling a Comb. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., 
*Comb-cutter’s saw,.is usually a double saw, in which two 
blades are affixed to one stock, one projecting beyond the 
other, and the less salient acting as a spacer to start the next 
kerf. 1653 Unounart Radedais u. vi (1694) 1t, 38, | must 
. handsomly give thee the *Combfeat [uu tour de peigne]. 
With this he took him by the Throat. 1786 T. Jerrrrson 
Writ. (1859) 11. 74 Your *comb-footed bird. 165 H. 
Crooxe Body of Man & The *Comb-like sutures of the 
Skul. 1813 Biscrey Asin, Biog. (ed. 4) 111, 120 The an- 
tennz of the Siag Beetles have a clavate extremity, divided 
into short, comb-like leaves. 1848 CARPENTER Anim. Phys. 
247 The gills form comb-like fringes. 160a MiIpOLETON 
Blurt nin, An old *comb-pecked rascal, that was beaten 
out a’ the cock pit... to come crowing among us| 1888 
Exncyel. Brit. sx. Wool, The operative ..had a *comb-post 
-.and a *comb-pot. 1782 A. M. Baitey Mech. Machines 
I. 112 This improvement of the Comb-pot will be the means 
of preserving the health. of many thousand wool-combers, 
1601 [fottann /’/iny xu, iv. 1. 385 They [leaves] grow .. 
one close vnto another in manner of *comb-teeth. 19783 
Atnswortu Lat. Dict, (Morell) n, Vadlus pectinis, the 
row of the comb teeth, 1759 Waunrrrcp in 7Aid. Trans, 
LI, 283 My daughter, with her *comb-tray under her arm. 

Comb (kim), 54.2, var. of Coomn !, a measure. 

Comb (km), 54.3, var. of Cooms 2, valley. 

Comb, obs. form of Coos, small coal. 

Comb (kdem), v.1 Also 4-5 kome, kombe, 
6-7 combe. 8. North. 6- kame, 6 kaym, 8- 
kaim. [f. Comp sé.1; it has taken the place of 
the carlicr umlauted verb Kean :—OR. cemdian, 
the pa. pple. of which survives as eft.) 

1. ¢rans. To draw a comb through the hair for 
the purpose of cleaning, disentangling, or arrang- 
ing; to dress with a comb; to curry a horse. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De 7’. R.vt.v. (1495) 193 The moder 
wasshith and kometh the chyldren. 241400 Morte sirth, 
1003 The berdez of burlyche kyngez, Crispid and kombide. 
1538 Pavset Salerne’s Regim. Biijb, To combe the heed 
is very holsome. 1593 Suaks, 2 /Zen. V/, ui. iti. 15 Combe 
downe his haire. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 739 To make their 
Hair black, by comhing it with a Teeter Comb. 1782 
Jouxson Rambler No. 195 ? 10 He. .blustered when his wig 
was not combed with exactness. 1830 TENNvson Mermaid 
ii, With a comb of pearl I would comb my hair. 18 
Kinoscev //eroes 1. v, They. .combed out their golden hair. 

absol, 1700 Concreve lay of World ut. xii, ‘The Gentle- 
men stay but to comb, Madam. 

- 1542 Borpe Dyetary viii. (1870) 248 Bayne your 
heade oft. 1598 D. Fercusson Sc. /'roverts, Kame 
sindle, kame sair. 1745 Ramsav Gentle Sheph. 1. ii, He 
kaims his hair..and gaes right snug. 1818 Scott Kot Roy 
xix, As crouse as a cat when the flaes are kaimed aff her. 

+ b. inverted construction (the comb as obj.). 

1607 TorseLt Four-f, Beasts 652 A comb being made of 
the left horn of a Ram, and combed upon the head. 

ec. To comb the cat: sce quots. 

1816 C. James Mil. Dict. (ed. 4) s.v. Cat, To Comb the 
Cat, aterm used among sailors and soldiers, signifying to 
arrange the different cords of a cat o’ nine tails..by un- 
tangling them, and drawing the whole through the fingers. 
1867 SmyTH Sarlor’s Word-bk., Combing the cat, the boat- 
swain, or other operator, running his hers through the 
cat-o'-nine-tails, to separate them, 

2. a. To dress (wool, flax, etc.) with a comb, 
so as to separate the fibres, bring them into parallel 


order, and separate the shortcr from the longer. 

1577 B. Gooce //eresbach'’s 17 usb. t. (1586) 39 The bundels 
(of tlax] .. are.. combed and hacked upon an iron combe. 
1715 De For Fam. Instruct, uw. i, (1841) I. 169 aes don’t 
. comb wool in the Monasteries. 1835 Urn. Philos, Manuf, 
215 The tow or short fibrous matter combed off from the 
flaxen locks. 1871 Rossetti Poems, Staff 4 Scrip vi, Her 
women..In silence combed the fleece. 

b. House-painting. To grain with a comb, 

1876 Gwitt Archit. u. iit. 697 Graining (or combing, as it 
is termed, in some late specifications}. 

3. humorously, To beat, thrash, give a ‘dressing’ 
to; e.g. in phr. Zo comb a person's head with a 
three-legged stool, ete. 

1596 Snaxs. Tam. Shr, 1.1. 64 Her care should be, To 
combe your noddle with a three-legg'’d stoole, 1600 Dr. 
Dodypoll v. ii. in Bullen O. P27, 111. 1gs9 The Marchant I 

rceive hath trimde you, Doctor, And comb’d you smooth- 
ie, 1679 fist. Yetzer 20 He would have.. combed his 
head with a Bunch of Keys. 1858 Lytron Wheat will he 
do w. xvi. (D.), Till I find you a wife who will comb your 
head for you. r 

4. transf. To scrape or rake with an action like 
that of acomb. 7o com off, to remove by such 
an action (cf. Brus 7.2 5); ed 

i Epit. Ess. 177 Strings lof a lute].. Which he 
combs equaly. 1850 CartyLe Latier-d. Pamph. ili, 20 He 
. will. .be combed off by the elm-boughs, and left sprawling 
in the ditch, 1866 Gro, Exiot #. //o/f ii, There would be 
pits of voters to be combed off by a Radical who offered 

imself with good pretensions. 1873 Brownine Red Colt. 
NVt.-Cap (1889) 16 From this |fiddle] did Paganini comb the 
fierce Electric sparks. 1877 Scrién. Mag, XV. 231/1 The 
oysterman begins to Come the beds. .by means of coarse- 
meshed dredges, 

5. intr. Of a wave: ‘To roll over, as the top of 
a wave; or to break with a white foam’ (Webster, 
1828). (App. of U.S. origin.) 

1808 J. Bartow Columb. t. 412 The stream ungovernable 


foams with ire, Climbs, combs tempestuous. 1862 THoRN- 
sury Turner I. 366 Waves spitting round piles or combing 


COMBAT, 


upon the shore, 1881 W. C. Russet Sailor's Sweeth. 11. 
vi 321 The waves combed over the vessel in green seas. 

+ Comb, v.2 Obs.: see ComBine ffi. a.2 

+Combacy. 0¢s. rare—'. [irteg. f. Comat, 
after piracy, ctc.: see -cy.] Combat. 

1885 Warner Add, Eng. w. xxii. (1612) 106 And did con- 
clude by Combacye to winne or loose the Game. 

+Comba‘ron. ist. [Fr., f. Com- + Baroy,] 
A fcllow-baron (of the Cinque Ports): an Anglo- 
French word retained in translation. 

1332 (13 Sept.) Litere Cantuar. (Rolls) 1. No. 381 Qe 
monstre vous est pleintivement par voz pieres et combarons 
de Heth 11887 J. B. Suerraro érans/., That it has been 
shown to be in way of Pagi m by your fellows and com- 
barons of Hythe) 1862 Sat. Rev. XII. 210/2 A Lord 
Warden who is equal to .. sending jurats and combarons 
home. .profoundly satisfied with their own importance. 

Combat (kg'mb2t, kombzt), 54. Also 6 eoom- 
bat, 6-8 combate, 7 cumbat. [a. F. coméat, f. 
combattre to combat. In early use combate was 
frequeut ; ef. dedate.] 

1. An encounter or fight between two armed 
persons (parties, animals, etc.), a duel; sec. as in 
trial by combat, a duel allowcd by law for the 


formal decision of a cause or dispute; = BATTLE 2, 

[Britton (1292) has combattre, but instead of combat, 
bataille appears: cf. Batte 2.] 

1567 Turatrv. Lover te Cupid Poems 48 Then the fiercest 
fig t of all and combat did arise. 1568 Grarron Chron. 
If. 346 A batiaile or Combate done and holden in the Kings 
Palayce at Westminster. betwene one called Garcon Ap- 
pellaunt, and Sir John Anslye Knight Defendaunt. /d/d, 
11. 396 The Duke of Norffolk affirmed constantly hys tale 
to be true, and refused not the Combate. 1890 Srenser 
¥.Q. 1. v.43 His cause in combat the next day to try, 
1617 Mixsueu Ductor Ling., Combat in our Common Law 
is taken for a formall triall of a doubtfull cause or quarrell 
by the sword or bastons, of two champions. 1667 Mitton 
7’, L. 1. 766 Where Champions bold... Defi'd the best of 
Panim chivalry To mortal combat, 1827 Scorr Tales 
Grandf, Ser. 1, xvii. (1841) 57/1 That the difference should be 
decided by a combat of thirty men of the Clan Cbattan, 
against the same number of the Clan Kay. 1828 — F. Af 
Perth xxi. 1857 Buckie Civili. vi. 294 Orlando .. chal- 
lenged him to mortal combat. 

b. Ilence, single combat. 

162a Cart. Smitu New Eng. Trials Wks. (Arb.) 263 It 
was also my chance in single combat to take the King of 
Paspahegh prisoner. 1632 Litucow Trav, x. (1682) 460 
margin, A single Combat between a Spanish Earl and a 
Scottish Traveller, r7zx Aooison Sfect. No. 70 8 These 
brave Men had distinguished themselves in the Battle and 
in single Combat. 1835 Tuirtwatt Greece I. 255 Hyllus 
: ae to decide the quarrel by single combat. 

. gen. A fight between opposing forces; struggle, 
contest; usually on a smaller scale than a éattle, 


(Used both with and without @ and £/) 

1Hart’s ed. (1616) of Bardour’s Bruce n. 438 Aas Giff thai 
will chace Quyt thaim combat sum dele we sall ]A/S, read- 
ing (Skeat) Quyt thaim torn but sum-dele we sall] 

1883 Stanynurst 2 neis it (Arb.) 58 In valiant coombat 
thee Trojans sturdye resisted. 1632 Litncow Jyrat. 61 
The Maister resolued to make combate below .. to saue 
vs from small shot. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Piuto’s Trav, xlix. 
193 Eight hundred Mahometans, men of combat. 1839 
‘Tnirtwait Greece VII. 363 Alexander had appeared to him, 
armed for combat. 1855 Macaucay /f/ist. Eng. 111. $37 
In a succession of combats the advantage was on the side 
of the confederates, 

3. fig. A conflict ; struggle, strife; controversy, 

1567 Triail Treas, (1850) 18 They haue not .. battel and 
combate Against tbe cogitations that inwardly spring. 1621 
Suaxs, Wint, T. v. ii. 7g The Noble Combat, that ‘twixt 
Joy and Sorrow was fougbt in Paulina. 165: Hossrs Gort, 
4 Soc. L $5. 9 The combate of wits. 1875 Jowetrr Plato 
V. 33 Is courage only a combat against fear and paint 

4, attrib. and Contd., as combat-field. 

18as, Hoce Q. //ynde 221 Upon the glorious combat-field. 

Combat (kp mbt, ky mbt), v, Also 6 com- 
batt, 6-8 -bate. [ad. F. coméatt-re, in OF. cxm- 
Jat-re (3rd sing. cumdbat, combat), a Com. Romanic 
vb., in Pr. combattre, Sp. combatir, It. combattere 
:—late L. *combatitre = *combatucre {. cont- to- 
gether, with + daftére, bafuédre to fight. Cf. ABATE, 
DesatE; the different accentuation of combat is 
perh, due to association with the sb.] 

1. intr. To fight or do battle (orig. esp. in single 


combat), Const. with, against. 

lh p43 Grarton //arding's Chron. Ded. xv, That I, a poore 
earle.. Maye combattre with hym, beyng a kyng.] 1564 A. 
Jenkinson in Hakluyt Vay. (1599) I. 347 Haucoir-Hamshe 
combating with tbe sayd giant, did binde..him in chaines. 
1588 Suaxs, LZ, LZ. LZ. v. it 721, I will not combat in my 
shirt. 1590 Srenser *. Q.t v. 2 With that Pagan proud 
he combate will that day, 1652 CoTrrreue tr. Calprenede's 
Cassandra m, 185 Your men combated..against the first 
of ours. 1836 Hor. SmitH Zim Tramp. (1876) 113 So 
habituated to fighting, that he went on combatting after he 
was dead. 1867 Conincton <neid x1. 837 Or would men 
combat hand to hand. 

ae ae a ; re. 

1593 Suaks. Rich. //,y. it 32 His face still combating 
with teares and smiles, 165: Hosses Govt. & Soc. 190 
When equal Oratours do combat with contrary opinions, 
19736 Butter Anad. 1, iti,. Wks. 1874 I. 66 1Virtue] a 
combat with greater advantage hereafter. 18z0Scotrt Lady 
of L. ut. xxxii, Death seemed combating with life. 

2. trans. To fight with, engage, oppose in battle. 

1g90 GrEENF Or. Fur.(1599)8 He shalt e’- night be met 
and combated,. 1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. VI, we x. vi That 
Alexander Iden. . Tooke oddes to combate a poore famisht 
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manu. 1652 Corteret tr. Calprenede's Cassandra \. 44 
He hath no more Antagonists to combate. 1806 ForsytH 
Beauties Scotl, Wl. 11g Under the necessity of turning out 
to combat their spoilers. 

b. fig. (Now the most frequent use.) 

1627 Lisander & Cai, 1. 28 Calista ..being no lesse com- 
bated with the obligation which shee had unto Lisanders 
love. 1672 MILTON Sazezsou 864 Only my love of thee held 
long debate, And combated in silence all these reasons 
With hard contest. 1722 WotLaston Relig. Nat. i. 13 To 
follow nature cannot be to combat truth, Burke Fr. 
Rev. 73 You think you are combating prejudice, but you 
are at war with nature. 1876 M. Davies Unorth, Lond, 
107 I1e combated the idea. 

Hence Combated f//. a.; Combating vd/. st. 
aud ffi. a. 

1594 1s¢ Pt, Contention vii. 26 The combating Betweeue 
the Armourer and his man. 1685 H. Morr /d/ustr. 280 
With whom Christ had no small combating long before. 
eae M. Arnotp Poems II. 193 Not human combatings 
withdeath. 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life Introd. 18 Methods 
for the combating of disease. 

Combatable (kpem-, kw mbatab’l), @ rare. 
[f. Compat v.+-ABLE. Cf. F, combaitable, OF. 
combatable, 13th c. in Littreey: Capable of being 
combatcd or opposed. 

1824 Dinpin Libr. Conf. 522 Crabbed as may be the com. 
position and combatable the opinions. ‘ 

Combatant (kpm-, kombiat&nt), @ and sd, 
Also 5 ecombataunt, 6 eambatand, 7 eumba- 
tant, 6- combattant (now only in //er.). [a. OF. 
combatant (mod.F. coméatt-), pr. pple. of combattre 
to ComBAT, already in 12th c. used as sb.] 


A. adj. Fighting, contending in fight, ready to 


fight. In AZZ. usage, Combatant officers an ofticer | 
Ww 


o takes part in active fighting, as distinguished 
from the #oz-coubalant officcrs of the medical or 
the commissariat staff. 

1632 B. Jonson Alagn. Lady im. iv, Their valours are not 
yet so combatant, Or truly antagonistic, as to fight. 1791 
Pains Rights Af, (ed. 4) 114 The separate head-quarters of 
two combatant armies. 1868 Negud. § Ord. Army P 301 
The Senior Combatant Officer must preside. 

b. Ler. Rampant with the fore-paws raised as 
if in fight ; gencrally said of two ltons, etc. ram- 
pant and facing each other (affroté). (Frequently 
spelt as mod.F. combatian?.) 

c1goo Sc. Poem Her. 134 in Q. Elz. Acad, (1869) 98 First, 
a lionne [statant]; on-vthir, lyone rampand .. ae the xv 
cambatand [ed. ee combatand}. 1572 BossewELL A vmorie 
u. 48 Twoo Apes Circopetikes combattante. 1677 F. Sanp- 
ForD Genealog. Hist. Eng. 73 His Arms were ec Lions 
Cumbatant. 1830 W, D. Coorer Winchelsea 39 [A seal] 
bearing the impress of a lion combatant or rampant. 
1864 Bouret, seraldry Llist. §& Pop. x. 58 ‘wo Lions 
Conbattant are now borne by the Viscount Monon 

B. sé. One who combats, a fighter, warrior; in 
early use, ¢sf. one who fought in single combat. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. i. 3 Chaton the vayllaunt 
combataunt or fyghtar. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. V1, u1. iii. 95 
Sound Trumpets, Alarum to the Combattants. 1667 Mittox 
P. £. 1. 719 So frownd the mighty Combatants. 1774 
_ Pennant four Scotl. in 1772. 123 In the duel..each com- 
battant fell, 1860 MotLey Nether?. (1868) 1. i. 9 The com- 
batants in the great eighty years war. 


b. in Zer. ‘A figure drawn like a sword-player 
standing upon his guard’ (Bailey, Folio, 1736). 


C. fe: : 

1646 H. Lawrence Conu. Angelis 106 This text tells you 
you have anothir kinde of combatant. 1784 Cowrer ask 
in. 162 Much learned dust Involves the combatants ; eaclt 
claiming Truth, 188 L, Sternen ae v. 134 Amongst 
the most effective combatants against dulness. 

d. attrib. (blending with the adj.) 

1885 Pall Mall G. 29 June 2/1 The combatant operations 
of the Royal navy. Tl Daily News 11 Nov. 5/4 Those 
who hold combatant rank. 

Combater (kpm-, ky-mb&tax). vere. Also 
combatter. [f. Compaty.+-ER. OF. had com- 
batere, in regimen contbateor.] One who combats, 
a combatant. 

1598 FLorio, Combattitore, a fighter, a combater. 1605 
Virstecan Dec, fntedd. 14 (R.) Combatters or fighters for 
victory. 1615 W. Huut Afiry. Maiestie 115 We would bee 
conquerours, that never were combaters. 1848 7a/t’s Alag. 
XV. 239 The hired combatter is but one reduced to a sad 
and brutal necessity to get his living. 

Combative (ke'm-, kumbativ), a. [f. Com- 
BAT v. + -IVE.] Disposed or given to combat, 
fond of fighting, pugnacious, 

21834 Lanes Let. (o Wordsw. (1.), His fine combative 
manner, ad Kinctaxe Crimea ted. 6) V. i. x15 The com- 
bative impulses, 1882 J. H. Bust Ref Ch. Eng. 11. 304 
Ridley, combative to the last, wished to reply. 

Co‘mbatively, adv. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] In a 
combative manner, pugnaciously. 

1863 Possibilities of Creation 327 Rivals would jostle each 
other. .and talk combatively on the staircase. 

Co'mbativeness. [f. as prec. + -nEss.] Com- 
bative quality, readincss or propensity to fight, 
pugnacity. (Introduced as a Phrenological term.) 

1815 Spurznem Physiognont. Syst. 303 Gall at first named 
this organ that of courage .. afterwards .. the organ of 

uarrelsomeness .. 1 .. call it the organ of the propensity to 

ight, or of combativeness. 1828 G. Comar Const. Mau ii. 
84 Comnbativeness draws the sword and repels the attack. 

3855 F. Forbes Lit, Pafers i. 13 The author .. erred evid- 


ently through hastiness, and persisted in error through 
combativeness, 
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+ Combatize, v. Obs. rare). 
intr. To engage in combat. 

¢1600 Tiuon ut. iti. (1842) 50 Tell Callimele I’le combatize 
with her: I'll fighte, by Ioue. 

+Comba‘ttencie, Oés. rare—'. [f. late L. 
type *conbatientia: see ComBaT », The form 
according to later analogies would be combalancy.) 
Combatant state, hostility. 

586 Warner Add. Eng. ww. xxii. (x612) 106 Or if Conibat- 
tencie not please, the land is rich and large And they 
Copertiners may live, and us of death discharge. 

+Combattery. Ods. rare—'. [a. OF. com- 
baterte, {. combalére: sec COMBATER and -ERY.] 
‘The action of a combatant, combat, fighting. 

124 R. Pace in Strype Aec?. deve. 1. App. xi. 21 In the 
which comhatterie were taken two nobles of France. 

Co‘mb-brush. 1.‘ A brush to clean combs.’ 

1611 Cotar., Mettissofr, acombe brush. 1687 Loud, Gaz. 
No, 2252/8 A large Comb-Brnsh wrought, with a Silver 
handle. r799 G. Suivu Ladorat. 1. 98 Witha comb-brush, 
take up some of that powder. i 

+2. A lady’s maid, or under lady’s maid; a 
waiting-maid. Odés. 

zjoz Vanarucu False ricnd un. ii, Tawdry, you are not 
so alluring as you think yon are :—Comb-brush, nor 1 so 
much in love. 1749 Fitnuinc Yom Foues xv. viii, Lady 
Bellaston, with whoin she had lived .. in the capacity of a 
Comb-brush: she was a very sensible girl. 

+Comb-brusher. Os. = prec., sense 2. 

175° Coventry Pompey Litt. 1. v, The Lady’s maid. .this 
delicate mincing comb-brusher. 

+ Comb-cap. Oés. A kind of helmet. 

See ComBen, quot. 1825. 

+ Comb-cut, v. Obs. [see Comp 56.1.5.) ¢rans. 
To cut the comb of, ‘take down’. 

wsgz G. Harvey /erce's Super. 185 Can the thunder 
tongue-tye, or the lightning smoother .. or supererogation 
combe-cntt itself ? 

Combe, var. of Coomp 2; obs. f. Coop]. 

Combed (kound), pf/. a. [f. Comp sé. and 2.1] 

1. Iaving a comb. 

1562 J. Hevwoon /’rev. 4 Epigr. (1867) 213 Comely 
combed crowyng cock. 1652 Gautr Afagastron. 310 A 
cock, gallantly crested or combed. 1825 Fossroxu Ancycd. 
-dtig. xvili.(1843) 900 The combed head-piece was.a morion 
with a high ridge on its top; the Combe-caps had a ridge 
hanging over them from the front to the rear, seemingly 
the same. 1858 Loner. Jf. Standis/ ui. 141 Had for his 
crest a cock argent Combed and wattled gules. 

2. Dressed, ctc., with a comb, 

, 1839 Louvon Lucycl. Archit. 840 ‘The Devonshire thatch: 
ing.. is done with combed wheat straw. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. VW. w. 104 His combed-out hair. 1885 
Bipng (R. V.) /sa. xix. g They that work in combed flax. 

Comber! (kéumoa1). [f. Comp v.1+-En.] 

1. One who or that which combs; sfcc. one 
whose business it is to comb wool. 

3646-82 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. m, xxvi. (1686) 138 
Combers of wooll. 1745 De Foe's Eug. Tradesmau x\vii. 
cay I], 189 The combers are a parucniar set of people, 
and the contin a trade by itself. 1790 Wotcott Newl. for 
Oliver Wks. I. 179 What had Rails been without his 
Homer? A taylor, woollen-draper, or a comber | 

2. A machine for combing the fibres of cotton or 
wool, intended for the prodnetion of very fine 
yarns ; a toothed instrument in a carding machine 
for drawing the cotton off the cards, a comb; 
hence comder-setler, a tool for setting (ora man who 
sets) the tceth of this instrument; also comder-board, 
a perforated board through which the harness 
threads pass in Jacquard weaving, in order to pre- 
vent their becoming entangled. 

1831 Porter Silk Mauwuf. 254 A board in front of and 
somewhat lower than the breast roll of the loom—called a 
comber-board. 1887 Bolton Evening News 1 July 3/6 
vanes a good Comber Setter ..at the Edgworth Spin- 
ning Co. z ; 

3. A ‘combing’ wave, a long curling wave, a 
breaker: see ComB v.1 5, and cf. dvach-comber. 

1840 R. Dana Bef Mast ix. 2x The heavy swell of the 
Pacific was..breaking in lond and high ‘combers’ upon 
the beach. 1862 M. Horkins //awaii 26 They curled over 
and broke like combers on the reef. 1887 J. M. Oxvey in 
Scriba, Mag, 1. 605/1 Upon the back of a huge comber she 
is carried far up the beach. 

4. U.S. (See quot.) 

1874 Knicut Dict. Afech., Comber, a ledge around the 
well or passenger portion of a sail-boat, to keep back spray 
and waves which ‘ comb’ over the deck. 

Comber 2 (kg'mbo). The name of two fishes 
found off the English eoast: a. Servants cakrilla, 
a fish of the sca-perch family; also called gafer. 

1769 Pennant Zool. II]. 210 The comber is a small scaly 
fish. 186: Couch Brit, Fishes 1. 195 The Comber usually 
keeps in rocky ground at a small distance from land. 

b. Short for Comber Wrasse (Laébrus niaci- 
latus var. comber, L, coniber of Ray), a variety of 
Wrasse found on the Cornish coast. 

1769 Pennant Zool, 1. 342 Comber Wrasse. 1859 YARRELL 
Brit, Fishes |. 489 Pennant says he received his fish from 
Cornwall, and supposed it to be the Comber of Mr. Jago. 
1868 Covcn Brit. Fishes WI. 32 The Comber Wrass is 
described as known to the fishermen of Mount’s Bay. 

Comber, -ous, obs. ff. CumBer, CumBROUS. 

Combinable (kgmbai-nib’l), a. [f. ComBine v. 

+ -ABLE: cf. Y. combinable.) Capable of com- 
bining, or of being combined. 


[sce -3ZE.] 


COMBINATION. 


1749 Cuesterr. /ett. clxxxi, Pleasures are very combina. 
ble both with business and study. 1794 Sutbivan Miew 
Naé. 1. 446 Yhe argillaceous earths, bemg combinable with 
all acids. 1879 Wininey Saxskrit Gram, 38 The nasals 
are more freely: combinable. . 

Ilcnee Combi'nableness, combinable state or 
quality. In mod. Dicts. 

Combinant (kpmbinant). fad. late L. com- 
bindnt-emt, pr. pple. of combindre to COMBINE.) 

+1. One who combines, a confederate. Ods. 

1628 A. Leicuion Affeal to fart, in Chandler //ist, 
Persee. (1736) 369 ‘The said Doctor and his Combinants 
caused the said Censure to be executed. 

2, Math, See quots.) 

1863 Sytvester in Cawd. §& Dublin Math. Frad. VALI 
257 What I term a combinant. 1885 Satmon //igeher 
<tégebra x61 An invariant of a system of quantics of the 
same degree js called a combinant if it is unaltered (except 
by a constant multiplier) not only when the variables are 
linearly transformed, but also when for any of the quan- 
tics is substituted a Itnear function of the quantics. 

Ilence Co'mbinantive, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a combinant. 

1853 SyivestER in Caul. § Dublia Math, Fru. NINN. 
237 Any combinantive concomitant will be a function of 
the full determinants of the matrix formed by the coeffi- 
cients of the given system of forms and of the variables. 
1885 Satmon //teher stleebra 161 Vhere may he in like 
manner combinantive covariants, which are equally covari- 
ants when for any of the qnantics is substituted a linear 
function of them, 

Combinate (ke mbinct), «. ? Obs. rare. [ad. 
late 1. combindi-us, pa. pple. of combindre: sec 
-ATE*.) Combined, 

1583 Siunpns elmat., dbus. i. (1877) 44 Apparell and Pride 
are so combinate together, and incorporate the one in the 
other, «1861 Mus. Brownine Left, //orne 11877) HE. 110 
Awork..wrought..in all its details, by combitate minds. 

b. In the following passage, generally taken 
as § Betrothed, promised, settled by contract’ (J.). 

1603 Snaks. eas, for AM in i. 231 There she lost a 
noble and renowned brother ;..with lim .. her marriage 
dowry; with both, her combynate-husband, this well- 
seenting Angelo. 

+Combinate (keinbineit , 7. Obs. rare. [f. 
late L. combindt- ppl. stem of combindre: see 
ComBink and -aTe8.] To combine. Hence Com- 
binated f//. a., Combinating 7/7. sé. 

1578 Banister //ést. Vaz t.1 How they [the Bones] are 
constrewed, and combinated .. the good Physition .. ought 
not to be ignoraunt. 1757 /feradd No, g (1758) I. 146 
Thirdly... whether so combinated an affront has becn offered 
from a contempt of the nation, or of the man? 

Combination (kpmbincifan). Also 5 com- 
bynacion. [a. OF. combination (14th c. in Littre, 
wnod.I*, combinaison), ad. late L. comebindtidn-em 
a joining two by two, f. combindre to ComBINE.) 

1. gen, The action of combining or joining two 
or inore separate things into a whole. 

1613 R.C. Fadde Allph, sed. 3', Coutbination, a joyning, 
or coupling together, 1663 PL Prercunr /'Ale fsd. ni 
{R.}, These two fair isles .. Are oft made one by love's firm 
combination. 1678 Cepwourn Jatelf, Syst. Wks. 1837 1. 
57 Words in great variety result from the different combi- 
nations and conjunctions of a few letters. 171z BLackMorE 
Creation w, Atoms..From which by various combination 
springs This unconfined diversity of things. 1847 E. Guest 
in Philel. Sec. Trans. WI. 27 Every combination in lan- 
gnage is an act of the will and reason. 

2. Combined state or condition of two or more 
things ; condition of union, conjunction. 

1597 Hooker £ecd. Pod. v. Ixxviii. § 5 Neither onght it 
to seem less reasonable, that..a combination be admitted in 
this case, as well as division in the former. 1637 R, Hus. 
rey tr..S. Améyose 1.121 Conjugal combination. @ 1716 
Soutn (J.', Ingratitude..is always in combination with 
pride and hardheartedness. 1750 Jonnson Nambler No. 
36 Bs The same images in the same combination. 1875 H. 
Woop Therap. (1879) 482 Digitalis .. is best given in com- 
bination. 1878 Jnvons /rin. Pod. Ecou, 40 When several 
inen work at the same capstan, the combination js simple. 

3. concr. Such a condition embodied in a group 
or sct of things combined into a whole. 

¢1532 Dewes /ntvod, Fr, in Palsgr. 1053 The body .. is 
but a conglutination and combination of the foure ele- 
mentes. 1642 Htxpr 9. Braed xxx. 94 Such assemblies .. 
are for the most part. .a combination of the Popish and pro- 
phane. 1779 Jounson Z. /’., Cowley Wks. I. 25 They, . pro- 
duced combinations of confused magnificence. 182x Craig 
Lect. Drawing iii. 142 Blue, red, yellow, and their combina- 
tions, 31853 Soven Fastroph. 136 The cooks .. could form 
unheard-of combinations with the succulent pieces. 

+b. An ecclesiastical plurality. Oés. : 

3618 Hates in Gold, Ken., Lett. fr. Dort 4 The im- 
pediments were..combinations, that 1s, double benefices, 
when men having twocurescould not sufficiently attend both. 

4. The banding together or union of persons for 
the prosecution of a common object: formerly 
used almost always in a bad scnse = conspiracy, 
self-intercsted or illegal confederacy ; hence (later), 
the term applied to the unions (formerly illegal) 
of employcrs or workmen to further their interests, 


affcet the rate of wages, etc. 

1593 Asp. Baxcrort Dangerous Positions 1. i.7 Ey reason 
of fice said combination and secretenesse vsed, many 
thinges lie hidde from those in authority. 1624 Carr. 
Ssutu Virginia iv. 146 [They] by a generall combination in 
one day plotted to subuert the whole Colony. 1667 Prpys 
Diary (1877) V. 80 Some few..that do keep out of all plots 
and combinations. 1712 W. Rocers Vos 235, Ae what 
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Arguments I could offer, shew’d them the Danger and 
ron, of Combinations. 1776 Avam Saith HW, Ay Tou. 
371 Either by combination or by any other sort of violence. 
1795 J. B. Birp (fife), The Laws respecting Masters and 
Servants .. comprising .. the law respecting combinations 
amongst workmen. 1824 Act 5 Geo. /V, c. 95 Workmen 
- who shall enter into any Combination to obtain an 
Advance .. shall not therefore be subject or liable to any 
Indictment or Prosecution .. under the Common or the 
Statute law. 1826 Disraru Vie. Grey m. iv, ‘Entered 
intoacombination !' ‘Yes, Mr. Grey! a conspiracy.’ 1845 
Penny Cycl, Suppl. \. 398/2 Till then (1824) any combination 
of any two or more masters, or of any twoor more workmen, 
to lower or raise wages, or to increase or diminish the num- 
ber of hours of work, or quantity of work, to be done, was 
punishable at comnion law as a misdemeanour: and there 
were also thirty-five statutes in existence. .prohibiting com- 
binations of workmen against masters. 1856 Froupe //ist. 
Eng. (1858) I. i. 17 A combination of three or four of the 
leading nobles was sufficient. .to effect a revolution. 


b. concr. An association or society thus formed. 

1578 LIANMER Chron, {ref (1633) 25 The second company 
of this combination, 1§97 Bacon £ss. /fon.% Reput. (Arb.) 
68 As .. hee doe content euerie faction or combination of 
people. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 46 To form 
other societies or combinations, 1818 Jas. Mite rit. Ludia 
m1, ii, 79 Pardon is commonly granted to any one of a 
combination who gives evidence against the rest. 1833 
New Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 51 Some combinations 
have framed rules to prevent men from having above a 
certain number of apprentices. 

te. Agreement, treaty, alliance, compact. Ods. 

16or Suaks, 77zel, NV. Vv. i 392 A solemne Combination 
shall be made Of our deere soules. 1613 — Mfeury WII, 
1.i, 169 This cunning Cardinall The Articles o’ th’ Com- 
bination drew As himselfe pleas'd. 

6. Math. ta. = Aacation 2. Obs. 

1842 RecorDe Gr. Artes (1575) 426 More varieties in com- 
bination may followe anone. 

b. pf. The different collections which can be 
made of any number of given individuals, when 
they are taken in groups of a definite number, 
but without regard to the order of arrangement. 
Thus aé and éa are the same combination, though 
different permutations, 

1673 J. Watsis (fst/-), Treatise of Algebra .. of the Cono- 
Cuneus, Angular Sections, Angles of Contact, Combina.- 
tions, Alternations, ete. 1764 Rein /aqutry iii, Wks. 1. 
116/2 They who are acquainted with the theory of com- 
binations. 1838 De Morcan £ss. Prebad. 35 If I ask 
how many combinations of 21 can be taken out of 25, Ido 
in effect ask how many combinations of 4 may be taken. 
1870 Bowen Logic xii, 417 The laws of the permutation 
and combination of numbers. 

8. Chem. Chemical union, in which substances 
combine to form new compounds; concer. the pro- 
duct or compound resulting from such a union. 

1766 T. Amory ¥. Buncle (1825) IT. 224 The gold and the 
regniline part of antimony being heaviest, the combination 
of them sinks to the bottom. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 
379. The substance formed by the coutbination of tungsten 
with oxygen. 1868 W. Coxiis tr. Maguet's Chent. 3 In 
compounds which result from combination, the proportion 
is definite and constant. 1878 Huxcvey Paysiogr. 78 ‘Vhe 
red powder is a combination of this oxygen with mercury. 

7. Connexion of ideas in the mind, 

1690 Lockn Mum. Und. 1. xxxtii. $6 This strong com- 
bination of ideas, not allied by nature, the mind makes in 
itself either voluntarily or by chance. | /éid. (J, “They 
never suffer any ideas to be joined in their understandings, 
in any other or stronger combination than what their own 
nature and correspondence give them. 1727 R. Greene 
Prine, Philos. 662 Particular Combinations of Simple Ideas, 
1823 Scott Quentin D. viii. note, Whist .. a game... whieh 
requires..uienory, judgment, and combination, 1844 Stan- 
LEV Arnold I, iv. 185 Quickness and power of combination. 

8. Short for ComBination-RooM. 

1749 in Chr. Wordsworth Soc. Life Unie. 18th C. (1874) 
161 A fire to be made in the Combination at noon, to con- 
tinue till two o'clock in the afternoon, 

9. = Combinatiou-garment. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. 2'2 These two combinations 
and a well-made dress... form the most healthy and com. 
fortable dress for women. 1890 Daily News 8 Jan. 7/6 
Ladies’ natural wool combinations. 

10. attris. and Comé., as combination gar- 
ment, a close - fitting under-garment worn mostly 
by women and children, consisting of combined 
chemise or undershirt and drawers; combination 
laws, laws directed against combinations or as- 
sociatlons of workmen or masters, repealed in 
1824; combination-paper (Cam. Univ.), see 
quot.; combination-pedal, in Organs, a pedal 
which acts upon a number of stops at once ; also 
one which, instead of operating upon the draw- 
stops, acts upon the wind-supply (Grove Dicé. 
Afus. 1880) ; combination-union, a union formed 
by the combination of several trades-unions. Also 
in various mechanical tools or contrivances which 
combine several functions, as combinatiou-attach- 
ment, -fuse, -lock, -plane, etc. 

1884 MJealth Exhib. Catal. 40/1 Flannel “Combination 
Garment for a child. 1884 Pafl Mall G. 24 Oct. 2/2 The 
combination garment is made in soft merino, suitable for 
wearing next to the skin .. It closely follows the shape of 
the body that it clothes, and is to the petticoat what a glove 
with fingers is to a baby’s mitten. 1874 Knicut Dict, Mech., 
*Combination-fuse, a fuse combining the principles of time 
and percussion, 1833 Hr. Martineau Manch, Strike iii. 
25 Imprisonment .. under the old “combination laws. 1845 
Penny Cycl. Suppl. \. 398/a Combination Laws, the laws 
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known by this name were repealed in 1824. The act passed 
in 1824 (5 Geo. IV, c. 95) repealed all the statute and com: 
mon Jaw against combinations of masters and of workmen. 
1874 Cur. Worpswortu Soc. Life Univ. 18th C. 162 ‘Com. 


| bination-room,’ is said by a good authority to be derived.. 


from their sterner use for business: inasmuch as there were 
drawn up the ‘first *combination aper,” a list of the 
Preachers of the Sunday morning University sermons, a 
certain number of which were appointed—by each college 
in turn—according to the Prior Combdinatio: and of the 
Preachers on Saints’ days and Sunday afternoons .. the 
Posterior Contdinatio, oe Railway Herald 31 May 11 
‘The majority would be in favour of *combination-unions. 

Combinational (kembinztfenil), a. [f. prec. 
+-AL.J] Of or pertaining to combination. 

1681 Biount Glossogr., Combinational Churches, are the 
Independent Churches, by some so stiled. 

b. Alus. in Combinational loue, a note pro- 
duced by the combined sounding of two other 
notes, a resultant tone. 

1879 IK. J. Payee in Grove Dict, Afts. 1. Hl No minor 
chord can be obtained perfectly free from such false com- 
linational tones, 188z Broapuouse Afus. Acoustics 312 
Combinational tones are of two kinds .. differential tones.. 
sumnimational tones. 

Combina‘tion-room (also -chamber). 
The naine given in the university of Cambridge 
(England) to the college parlour where the fellows 
meet alter dinuer, elsewhere called CommMon-Room. 

1650 61 Acts. Trin. Coll, Camsd, (Willis & Clark ITT. 380), 
A ‘Yable for the Fellowes Combination Chamber. 1675 
(ibid, 380 Of S. Catharine’s Hall, The Combination Room. 
1685-86 /fist. Queen's Coll. Camb, V1. 49 (ibid.) Wainscot- 
ting and adorning the Combination Room. 1693 Building 
dicts. Clare Halt (ibid,), ‘The Combination dineing room. 
1715 Privgaux Reform, Two Univ, in Lefe (1748) 202 That, 
where there are common-fire-roonis, or conbination-rooms, 
in any College or Hall, they be all shut up at ten at night. 
1719 J. Cover Master of Christ's Coll. (Willis & Clark IIT. 
380', ‘I'he common Combination Room. 1830 Br. Mosk Life 
Bentley viii.172 ‘The Combination room,‘ where the society 
arein the habit ofmeeting after dinner, 1889 Comsmemora- 
tion Feast, Trin. Coll, Camb. g Dec., At the conclusion of 
dinner Tea and Coffee will be served in the Large Com. 
bination Room. | ee 

Combinative (kpmbineltiv), a. [f. combinat- 
ppl. stem of L. combindre to combine + -IVE.] 

1. Having the faculty of combination, combining. 

1855 Bacenor Lif. Stud, (1879) I. 1x A inind .. combina. 
tive or inventive enough to provide remedies, 1874 Saycr 
Compar. Philof. i.6 The combinative powers of his own 
imagination, ; 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of combina- 
tion; cumulative. 

1867 Clark Russett in Broadway Mag. Dec. 286 Those 
combinative excellences which constitute not the smallest 
charm of * Kavanagh’, : 

Combinator (kembinetaz). rare. [n. of ac- 
tion in L.. form, f. combindre to combine : see -on.] 
=CoMBINER. 

1611 Sreep /ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. (1632) 1157 The Com- 
binators (were) many that stood for Reformation. 1838 
Fraser's Mag. XVM. ce To hire patriots to slate recusant 
combinators at three shillings a-weck. 

Combinatorial (ke:mbinatéerial), a. A/ath. 
[f as next +-aL.] Ofor relating to (mathematical) 
combinations; esp. in Combinatorial analysis. 

1818 P. Nicnotson (fit/e), Essays on the Combinatorial 
Analysis. 1842 DE Morcan Dif. Calculus 317 The com- 
binatorial analysis is analysis by means of combinations. 

Combinatory (k/mbainatari), 2. [ad. L. type 
*combindaltori-us, £, combiudtor: see above and 
-orny.) Of or pertaining to a combinator or com- 
bination ; combinative. 

1647 Maids’ Petition 4 Not by way of combinatory siding 
but down-right honestly intending the increase of the City 
force. 1669 /Ai/. Trans. 1V. 1093 Wis Combinatory Art.. 
shows how pften and how many ways they may be com. 
bined together. 1793 Cuamuers Cyc/. Supp., Combinatory 
wtusic, that part of music which teaches the manner of come 
bining sounds variously. 1834 Wnewext in Todhunter Ace, 
V's Writ, (1876) 11. 186 Combinatory modes of conception. 

+Combind, v. Os. [A form nmsing from 
confusion of combine and bind.) trans. and intr. 
= Comnine, bind together. 

1477 Norton Ord. Adché, iv. in Ashm, (1652) 47 Stedfast 
to stedfast will it selfe combinde. 1503 Ilawes E-vam/. 
Virt, xiii. 270, I dyd combynd Clennes my doughter with 
vertue precyous. 1845 Ravnotp Syrth Mankynide 6 Con- 
byndiny colligattyng pr Lie together the muskles. 
ar6oo Horsry 7rav. (Makluyt Soc.) 177 The kinge of 
Swethia and the kinge of Denmarcke, all combindinge. 
1605 Timme Onersit. 10. 144 Sulphur. .is..most apt tocom- 
binde the other two, to effect a good.. mixture. 

Combine (kgmboin), v. Forms: 5-6 com- 
byne(n, 6- combine. [a. F. couzbine-r (14th c. 
in Littré), ad. late L. comdindre to join two by 
two, yoke together, f. com- + biui two together; 
perth. the Eng. was formed directly from the Latin.] 

1. ¢rans. To couple or join two or more things 
together: a. material things in material union. 

1440 Promp, Parv, 88 Combynyn, or copulyn..coméino, 
coputo. 1§99 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 308/2 A 
Synue cut asunder..and how the Chirurgione shoulde com- 
bine agayne the same. 1616 BuLtoxar, Combis, to couple 
or . together. : 4 ’ " 

. persons or material things in non-material 
or idenl union: To join in action, condition, or 


feeling ; to conjoin, band together, associate, ally. 
1903 More Kafnl Lamentation (R.), The faithful loue, 


COMBINED. 


that dyd vs both combyne. 1593 Aar. Bancrort Dangerous 
Positions ut. xvi. 131 ‘They haue combined themselues to- 
gether into a strange brotherhood. 1599 Suaks. ffen. V, 
v. li, 388 God, the fon maker of all Marriages, Combine 
your hearts in one, your Kealmes in one. a@ 1677 BARRow 
Serm. Christ despised no man, Combining man to himself 
by the fresh cement of his precious blood 1749 R. Hurp 
Comm, Horace Ars P. Note (R.\, The art ao combinin 
woods, lakes, and rocks, into.. agreeable pictures. 181 
Jas. Mitt Brit. /udia 11. v. i. 329 A sense of common danger 
might ..combine them in operations of defence. oe 
Kinesuey ffypfatia xxii. 282 The youths and maidens com- 
bined themselves with the gentler animals into groups. 

¢e. things immaterial ; esp. in fo combine efforts, 
forces, etc. 

1529 More Fferesyes 1. Wks, 112/1 Which two pointes, 
himselfe had combyned and knitte together. 1700 Drypen 
Pal. & Arc. wt. 1115 Ordain we then two sorrows to com. 
bine, And in one point the extremes of griefto join. 1732 
Berkevey Adciphr. it. § 10 Every one’s true interest ts 
combined with his duty. 1862 Sir B. Bronte Psychol, Fug. 
II. v.11 It is only to a limited extent that the education 
of children can be advantageously combined with bodily 
labour. 1876 J. H. Newman /fist. Sh. UT. v. iii, 451 Known 
for combining sacred and classical studies in his monastery. 

+d. Zo combine a leagee. Obs. 

1562 PHAER Enefd ix. (R.), Old duke Cedicus..did com 
byne .. freendly league with Remulus of Tyburt coast. 

2. To cause to unite or coalesce into one body 
or substance; esp. in Chezz. 

1799 G. Smitu Ladera. \. 5 To combine oil witb sulphur. 
1871 B. Stewart Heat § 117 It generally exists combined 
-. with some other liquid. . 

3. To unite (distinct qualities); to possess or 
exhibit in union, 

1827 CartyLe Jfisc. (1857) I. 49 Combining French clear- 
ness with old English depth. 1856 StanLev Sinai § Pal. 
v. (1858) 244 A_ position which .° combined .. strength, 
beauty, and fertility. 187§ Jevons Money (1878) 18 Some 
substance which will .. combine the characters requisite for 
all the different functions of Money. 

4. intr. To come togetherinto one body, coalesce; 
spec. in Chem. to enter into chemical union, unite 
by chemical affinity with. Cf. Comprnation 6. 

1712 Buackmore Creation 1v, The scattering bodies never 
would combine, Nor to compose a world by concourse join. 
1766 T. Amorv 3. Buncle (1825) III. 223 The mercury revivi- 
fied, and the acid combined with it. 1800 tr. Lagrange's 
Chem. 1. 139 The oxide of manganese. .combines witb the 
oxygen. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 444 Silver com- 
bines witb chlorine when. heated in contact with the 

Jig. 1856 Froupe /fist. Eng. 1. 291 Their wisdom, if we 
may so use the word, combines crudely with any form of 

rstition or fanaticism. 

. To unite together for a cominon purpose, to 
co-operate for some end; to confederate, form a 
union, sfec. for some economic, social, or political 
purpose ; to form a combination. 

(1gag Hen. VIII. in Fiddes Lie Wolsey Collect. p-xxxiv, 
A great part of the youth .. with contentious factions and 
manner, daily combineing together.) 1605 SHaks. Leary. i. 
29 Combine together 'gainst the Enemie. 1697 Dayven 
WVirg. Georg. w.241 All..combine to drive The lazy Drones 
from the laborious Hive. 1722 Sewen /7ist. Quakers (1795) 
Il. vit.18 Though the powers of darkness. .combine against 
them. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont., When bad men com- 
bine, good men must associate. 1883 Law Rep. 11 Q. B. 
Div. 568 The parties combined to negotiate a loan contrary 
to the provisions of the Companies Act. 1890 Rashuay 
Herald 31 May 11/2 The Tradesmen, Miners and Dockers 
have sufficient strength..should they combine respectively. 
b. fig. of things. 

1802 Mar. EoGewortu Moral 7, (1816) 1. xiii. 103 Their 
ride and their prejudices combined against him. 1814 
ouTHEY Roderick xxiii, The forms of piety and war, In 
strange but fitting union must combine. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) 1. 369 The times .. and 
his early circumstances, combined to develop this pattern 
democrat. P 

4/6. In the followlng, perh. = To bind: cf. Com- 
Bind. But other conjectures are current. 

1603 Suaxs. Meas. for M. ww. iii. 149 For my poore selfe, 
I am combined by a Sacred Vow, And shall be absent. [Cf 
ALY. ZL. v. iv. 156, and Comsinate a. b.) 

Combine (kfinbsin), 56. [f. prec. vb.J A 
combination, conspiracy, plot. Ods. exe. as in b. 

1610 W, Fotkincnas Art Survey Author to Wk., A great 
Monarch hath those dire Combines, Ilatcht in the Heart. 

b. U.S. collog. A combination of persons in 
furtherance of their own interests, commercial or 
political ; a private combination for fraudulent ends. 

1887 Soston (Mass.) Frui., 16 of the members .. have 
formed what the New York Aldermen would call a ‘com- 
bine’, and demand $10,000 apiece before they will vote. 
1888 Evening Fost (N. York) 6 Mar. 4 An anti-Platt com- 
bine composed of seven senators. 1888 A, Roserts U.S. 
Consular Rep, Sept. 401 The market being controlled by 
the coal combine. 


Combined (kJmboind), pf. a. 
+-ED.] Coupled, united, conjoin 
snbstance ; allied, confederated. 

1602 Snaks, A/a. t. v.18 Thy knotty and combined locks. 
1603 Kwoutes //ist, Turks (1638) 122 The Christein Princes 
.. with their combined forces, 1667 Mitton /. ZL. 1X. 339 
Let us not then suspect pur happie State .. As not secure 
to single or combin'd. 1790 Beatson Nav, & Mil. Mem. 
I. 187 Expecting the Combined fleet would bear down upon 
him, 1873 Buack Pr. Thule xxv. 417 A dinner and supper 
comistage:  . _- 

b. Performed by agents acting in combination. 

1834 Gurwoop Welliigton’s Disp. 1. 12 Combined field 
movements. 1855 Macautay //ist, Eng. IV. 117 One vigor- 
ous or combined struggle for emancipation. 1873 Max 


f, COMBINE v. 
in action or 


COMBINEDLY. 


Métiar Sc. Relig. 349 The combined work of those who 
came before hiin. . 

e. Resulting from, or produced by, combina- 
tion. Combined body (Chem.): one formed by 
the chemical combination of simple substances. 

em... Epipa. in Tundale's Vis. \ ay And oo word con- 
byned of thes tweyn, 1634 Siz T. Heanrat /'rav. 115 A 
buzzar or market, which though divided shewes a combined 
beauty in her separation. a 1831 A. Knox Hem. (1844) 1. 
81 Where a collective and combined effect is to be produced. 
te Stantey A rnold (1858) 1. iv. 167 A combined view of 
different states. 1889 Pall Mail G. 17 Oct. 2/3 The same 
logic which has created the ‘combined lecturer’ would .. 
create the ‘combined head’, and, in the university, the 
‘combined professor’, . d 

Combinedly (k/mboinédli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥2.] In a combincd manner, in combination. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Afon. (1642) 346 Joynily and 
combinedly, @1677 Barrow Serv. Wks, 1686 I}. 30 The 
flesh, the world, tbe Devil, all combinedly are so many fierce 
adversaries. 1862 Muscrave By-veuds 305 Brigades .. 
being independent in their movements, might combinedly 
attack or support. 

Combi-nedness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] Com- 
bined condition. 

1852 J. R. Battantyne Sankhya Aphorisms (1885) 160 
Combinedness is the state of the soft and the hard. 

+Combinement. O¢s. or arch. [f. Com- 
BINE U.+-MENT.] = COMBINATION. 

1606 Warner Ab. Eng. xvi. ci. (1612) 399 Combinement 
thus of Nature and of Vertue is adinirde. @ 1619 Danie 
Coll. Hist. Eng, (1626) 2 Hauing no firme combinements to 
chayne them together in their publique dangers. 1825 
Cocerince A ids Xef?, 282 The Scriptural record of Baptism 
and the combinement of preaching therewith. 

b. A combination, association, union. 

1658 in Dalzell //ist. Edin, Univ. (1862) 181 Nor will I 
ever involve myself in. any kind of factious and disorderly 
combinements. 1674 [Z. Cawprey] Cathoticon 10 This co- 
alition and combinement, founded on the truly Catholic 
Principles of the Church of England. 

Combiner (kfmboi‘nas). [f. as prec, +-ER1}.] 
One who or that which combines. 

160s Timme Qxersit. ut. 144 The whaye of the blood is as 
a chariot or mediator, and combiner of the other two be- 
ginnings together. 1654 W. Mountacur Devout Ess. i. 
186 (L.) This so excellent combiner of all virtues, humility. 

b. sfec. A member of a combination; a con- 
federate, associate, lcaguer,conspirator. (Chiefly A/.) 

1638 /familton Papers (1880) 6, 1 have nou hard thes 
Combiners ar resolved to, etc. 1712 W. Rocers Voy. 309 
The aforesaid Combiners, who have put the Care of the 
said Ship under an uncapable Command. 1825 Lv. Cock- 
BuRN Jem. 330 The combiners.. trusted that the bar of 
Scotland would always supply auy force that the defence 
of political prisoners .. might require. 

ombing (kéumin), v/. sb. [f. Comp v.7] 

1. The action of the verb Comp. 

1575 Fenton Gold, Epist. (1577) 139 To haue their haires 
fall without combing. 1606 Sure. Country Farm 5x OF 
spinning and combing of wooll. 1854 E. Witson Healthy 

Ain xvii, By plenty of combing and brushing. ; 

2. coner. (usually f/.) The produce of combing ; 
hairs combed off; the artifictal borders, etc. for 
which these are saved. 

1656 Artif. Handsom. 44 The baldnesse, thinnesse, and 
+. deformity of their haire, is usually supplyed by borders 
and combings. /drd. 59 She laid out the combings or cut- 
tings of her own orothers more youthfull haire. 1727 Swirt 
Gulliver un. vi. 145, 1 desired the queen’s woman to save for 
me the combings of her majesty’s hair. 1880 W. S. Gitpert 
Patience, Compelled at last, in life's uncertain gloamings, 
To wreathe ber wrinkled hrow with well saved ‘ combings ’. 

8. attrib. and Coméb., as combing (i.e. wool- 
combing) frade; +combing-cloth, -kerchief, 
a cloth placed over the shoulders while the hair is 
combed ; combing-machine, a machine for comb- 
ing wool ; combing-wool, long wool adapted for 
couniing aa spinning into worsted. 

1578 in TI. Thomson /stventories (1815) 231 Jam.) Huidis, 
quatfis ., naipkynis, camyng claithis. /é/d. 235 (Jam.) Ane 
camyng curche of the same. 1670-98 Lassets Voy, /taly 
I. 41 Some of the townsmen who saw him putting on that 
combing-cloth .. thinking it had been a pines putting 
on the amice. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4585/4 Places .. where 
the Combing Trade is followed. 1757 Dyer Fifcece ni. Argt., 
The wool of our island peculiarly excellent is the combing 
wool. 1882 Pall Mall G. 20 June 5/2 The better grades of 
peaibing merino. 1883 Leisure Hour 243/2 ‘Combing’ 
wool is longer, finer, and more silky than ‘¢ lothing’*. 

Combing (kéumin), pf/ at [f. as prec. + 
-InG2.] That combs; ¢sf. of a wave: Forming 
a erest, breaking into foam (see Comb v.! 5). 

3857 S. Osnorne Quedah xviii, 246 The spirit of the old 
Pirate is still observed in stormy nights .. to row his tin 
skiff proueh the combing waves, 1867 Smytn Sailor's 
Word-bk., Combing sea, a rolling and crested wave. 

+Combing, ///. 2.2 Obs. In form a pr. pple. 
of a vb. comb, of uncertain meaning and history. 
Perhaps related to Pr. comd, Sp. combo curved, 
combar to curve (see Littré s.v. Comde); with 
sense; Curving, incurved, bending in. 

1502 Arnotor C/o, 62 To graff frute that shal haue no 
core. Take a graff and bowe it in both endes combyng, 
and kyt bothe endes graf wyse and so fasten them in the 


stoke. 1574 Hytt Planting 1.75, % 
Combing, var. of COAMING. — 
Combining (kgmbairnin), vi. sb. [f. Com- 

BINEY. +-1NG!.] The action of the vb. CoMBINE; 


rarely concr. Combination, 
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1542 Recorpe Gr. Artes (1575) 425, 1 will propound an 
other example. .of more varietie in the Alligations or combin- 
ings. 1598 PLorio, Comdinatione, a com! eee Res joyning 
togither. 1603 Knottes //ist. bet eing inflate 
with the combining of two such mighty ingdoms. 

b. alirtb. in combining proportions, equivalents, 
ete. Poel the proportions, etc. in which cle- 
ments or radicals combine with each other. 

1866 ArcyLtL Reign Law ii. (ed. 4) 95 Each elementary 
substance has its own combining proportions with other 
elements. | ws 

Combining (kJmboinin), Af/. a. [fas prec. + 
-InG2,] That combine; ttntting, co-operating ; 
entcring into chemical combination. 

1819 Cuitpren Chem. Anal. 443 Following the number 
of combining atoms. 1885 A thengzum 25 Apr. 531/3 In view 
of these combining causes, 

+ Comble, 54. Her. Obs. [a. F. coméle in same 
sense :—L. cumulus heap, pile, leap above the full 
measure, crown.] The diminutive of the chief of 
the escntcheon, ocettpying onc fourth of its depth 
towards its lower portion ; the fillet. 

1523 Lo. Berners /*roiss, 1. [xxvii 99 Sir Wyllyam Duglas 
.. bare azure, a comble syluer, thre starres goules. 1568 
Gratton Chron. I. 254. 1722 Nispet /fevaddry I, 72 The 
chief can only be parted per fess, when three parts are 
above and one below--and this is called a Combcl or Fillet 
—viz, the diminutive of a chief. 

+Comble, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. comble-r:-L. 
cumula-re to overload, f. cemudus leap, piled up 
mass.] ¢rans. To load, overload. 

1672 St. Micurn Let.14 Aug., in Pepys Corr., You dayly 
and howerly soe comble me with, not only expressions, but 
allsoe deeds, of your worthyness and goodness. 

Comble, var. of CUMBLE sé. and v. 

Conrbless (kdu'mles), a. [f. Com sd.1 4 -LEss.] 
Without a comb (in various senses: see the sb.). 
Tlence Co*mblessness. 

1996 Suaks. Zan. Shr.u.i.227 A comblesse Cocke. 1883 
Cham, Frui. 142 With a smooth and almost combless crest. 
1880 Miss Brovcuton Ses. 7h. 1.1. vi. 81 Absolute brush. 
lessness, comblessness. 

Combly, var. of Coury adv, Obs. 

Combly, obs. f. Cumsty, Indian blanket. 

Combmaker (kéumymét:kas). One whose 
business is to make combs; a comb-cutter. 

1450 Nominale in Wr..Wiilcker 686/31 [te pectinarius, 
aComeniaker. 1530 Pauscr. 207/1 Combe maker, pienguier. 
1988 Alem. Capt. P. Drake 1. iv. 30 He was a Combmnaker 
by Profession. 1833 M. Scort Jone Cringle xv. (1859) 366 
Any combmaker will furnish you forth as good as new. 

+ Comibourgeoisie, -y. Obs. [a. Fr. com- 
bourgeotste, f, combourgeots COMBURGESS.] A Icague 
or alliance of mutual citizenship between inde- 
pendent cities ; comburghership : used partictilarly 
of Switzerland. 

1602 Furnecke Pandects 55 So the Athenians did make 
free of their citie .. all the Rhodians: which the Rhodians 
requited with like curtesie, which was nothing else but a 
comburgeosie, such as Bodinus reporteth to haue been 
made betwixt them of Valoys, and certaine towneships of 
the Heluetians. 1707 Loud. Gas. No. 4350/3 Our strict 
Alliances and Combourgevisy with that Principality. | /4rd. 
No. 4393/1 Contained in the Treaty of Combourgeoisy be- 
tween Berne and Neufchatel. 

Combox, obs. f. comb-box: see Comp sb. 

Combrance, -anse, var. of CUMBRANCE, 

Combre, obs. form of CumBrr: in the follow- 
ing the meaning is obsctire. 

1531-2 Act 23 Hen, VII/, c. 317 § 1 No maner person .. 
[shall] winde .. within any fleesse..tailes, decepteful lockes, 
Cotte, calles, combre, lambes wolle, or any other thinge, 

Combretaceous (kpmbr?téfas), a. Bot. [f. 
bot.L. Combretacex, f. generic name Combrétum 


(applied by Pliny to some plant, prob. a kind of 


tush) +0Us.] Of or belonging to the N.O. Com- 
bretacee, of which the typical genus Coméretum 
consists of trailing or climbing tropical shrubs, 
some remarkable for the beauty of their flowers. 

1864 Bates Mat, Amazon vi. 140, I see now and then a 

‘orgeous crimson blossom on long spikes .. I suppose it to 

long to a climber of the Combretaceous order. 

Combrous, obs. f. CumBRovs. 

+Combuw're, v. Os. fad. OF. comburir (also 
in Pr.), ad. L. comdbtir-cre to burn up, consume. 

The inflexion of combirére is precisely like that of zrére 
to burn, with its compounds ambirére, aditrére, extrérc, 
etc., and it takes the place of a *com-trére; but the diffi- 
culty of accounting for comb. as a variety of the prefix has 
suggested a parallel radical *a@rére, whence prob, busta.) 

1. trans. To burn up, consume by fire. 

1570 Sempill Ballates (1872) 92 Thay Bouchers thy Father 
did combure. 1597 MontcomErm Chervte & Slae 970 Thy 
furious flaming fyre, Quhilk dois thy bailfull briest combuir. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gadbelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 9/2 Combure the 
same to ashes. /did. 25/1 Take. .Castoreum, of tbe weight 
of the combured swallowes. 1613 R. C. Zable Aiph. (ed. 
3), Combure, burne, or consume with fire, 

2. intr, (for reft.) 

1590 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 52/1 Let it com: 
bure, till of it selfe it extinguishe. 

Comburence (k/mbitt-'réns). rare. [f. L. com- 
bir-éve to bum up+-ENcE.] Comburent quality 
or action: see next. 

1825 Coreripce Aids Ref?, Wks. 1858 I. App. 395 The 
powers of. .comburence and combustibility. 


COMBUST. 


Combw'rent, a. ands). rare. [ad. L. combar. 
ent-em, pr. pple. of comdbirére to constume: cf. F. 
comburant, principe comburant, as applied by 
Lavoisicr.] Burning (oés.): causing combustion : 
applicd by Lavoisier, and others aftcr him, to that 
clement, esp. oxygen, which, in chemical combina- 
tiot, was supposed to cause the combustion of 
another body ; hence the classification of combur- 


ents and combustibles, Sec COMBUSTION 2. 

ts9g A.M. tr. Gabethouer’s Bh. Vhysicke 50/1 Inscende 
them at a burninge and comburent candle. 1845 Grove 
Contrib, Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces 289. 1890 ir. Fules 
Verne’s Barbicane § Co. xi, Formed by combination .. of 
the principal comburents and combustibles, 

Comburgess (kpmbiudzés). ist, [f. Com- 
+ Buncess, after med.L. combungensts, or F. cone- 
bourgeois (16th c. in Littre’.] 

1. A fellow-burgess, fellow-citizen or freeman of 
a borough. 

1s17 in WLW, Turmer Select. Rec. Oxford 17 The com. 
plaint made..by the Maier and yot comburgesses of yot 
towne of Oxford. 1865 in Picton L’food Afunie. Kee, (1883) 
1, 37 Comburgesses and Commonalty. 1577-87 Hotnsnep 
Seot. Chron, (1806) IL. 446 Such magistrates. .as neither are 
comburgesses nor apt to discharge themselves of such 
offices, 1609 Skenn Reg. Alay. (Chalnerl. Airs 148 All 
and sundrie zour comburgesses (lat. omnes comburgenses 
vestres), dwelling, wiihin zour burgh. 1875 Stvees Const. 
/list. VV. xx. 424 The members were generally ‘co-citi- 
zens’ or ‘comburgesses’. . 

+ 2. Incertain Kuglish boronghs before the Muni- 
cipal Reform Act 1835,, used as the title of muni- 
cipal magistrates, chosen by and from among their 
fellow-burgesses, and associated with the alderman. 

In some cases, as at Stamford, the Alderman and his Com: 
burgesses received by later charter the style of Mayor amd 
Aldermen. 

1646 R. Burcunr Stamford iv, Kdward the 4t.. by his 
charter directed 10 George Chapmin the first Incorporate 
alderman, and others both of the upper and lower Bench, 
then called the Comburgesses and Capiall- Burgesses. 1696 
Lond. Gas. No. 3173/3 The Association of the Alderman, 
Burgesses in Parliament, Comburgesses, Gentlemen, Free- 
Burgesses and other Inhabitants of the Borongh of Grant- 
ham. 


+Comburgher (-bi1gas). Obs. Also -burger. 
[f Com- + Burcner.) 

1. A fellow-burgher ; a freeman of a city or state 
between which and other cities or states mutual 
citizenship is established : cf. CoMBouRGEOISY, 

160g Syuvester Du Bartas 11.158 Vf laffa Marchants, 
now Comburgers seeme With Portingalls and Portingalls 
with them. aS 

2. =Compurcrss 2 (? an error for it). 

1683 Addr. fr. Grantham in Lond. Gaz. No. 18593 The 
Alderman, Recorder, Comburgers. 


+Comburghership, (és. [f. prec. + -sutr.] 
The status of comburghers ; muttal citizenship. 
1606 SYLVESTER Du Bartas iii. i. 41 By all respects of our 
com-DBurgership.. |doadiure you. @1714 Burnet Own Time 
an. 1707 \R.) The canton of Bernes .. declared, they were in 
a comburgership with them; and upon that, they sent a 
body of 3000 men to defend them. 19720 Lond. Gas. No. 
s82s/1 Contrary to the ‘Treaties of Alliance and Com- 
wrghership they have with this Canton, 
Comburment, var. of CumMBERMENT. 


tCombury, v. Ols. rare. To bury togetlier. 

1606 Birsie A'irk-Burial (1833) 25, Some American Kings, 
whose custome is to comburie their concubines in tombe 
with themselves. 

Combust (kpmbost), a. [a. OF. combust (14th 
c. in Godefroy), ad. L. combist-us, pa. pple. of 
combiir-ive: sce COMBURE.] 

+1. Bumt; sec. acted on by fire, calcined. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuavcer Chan. Vem, Prot. T. 258 Combust matirs 
and coagulat. 1477 Norton Ord. Aich. v. in Ashin, (1652) 
64 Of a Combust terrestrietic, 1562 Butteyn Bk. Simpies 
Bob, The skinnes of them combust or burnt. 1678 R. 
Riussett] tr. Geber 1. iii. 6 Cast it combust into hot V Vater. 

+b. Adust, Combus? choler: ‘choler adust'. 

1607 WatkincTon Off. Glass xii. 67 ‘Two kindes of mne- 
lancholy, the one sequestred from all admixtion. the other 
«.a combust black choler. | 

e. as sé. That which is burnt. ? 

1824 Coceripce Rew. (1836) 11. 411 The combustive, the 
combustible, and the combust. ‘ 

2. Astrol. Of the planets: Burnt up (as it were) 
by the sun in or near conjunction ; (seemingly) ex- 
tinguished by the sun’s light. 

‘A planet is combust when within 8° 30’ of the body of the 
sun: its influence is then said to be burnt up, or destroyed.’ 

1374 Cuaucer Yroylus m1, 668 If I had, O Venus .. As- 
pectes badde of Mars, or of Saturne, Or thou combuste. 
e139: — Astrol, u. § 4 The lord of the assendent . . is for- 
tunat .. whan .. pat he be nat retrograd ne combust, | 1§85 
Lupton Thous. Notable Th. (1675) 93 If in the Nativity of 
the Husband Venus be combust, the wife shall die before 
the husband. 1644 Mitton Areof. (Arb,) 67 Who can dis- 
cern those planets that are oft Combust. untill the opposite 
motion of their orbs bring them .. where they may be seen 
evning or morning? 1808 Scotr Marm, ui. xx, Many a 
planetary sign, Combust, and retrograde, and trine. 


COMBUST. 


b. Combust way: ‘the space in the second 
half of Libra, and through the whole Sign of 
Scorpio’ (Bailey). 

1g09 Hawes ast. Pleas. xvin, ti, Frome the combust 
way she [Dyane] had her so sped, She had no let that was 
lo bedredde. 1696 Pritutrs s.v. Combustion, Combustiny, 
by reason of several violent or malignant fixed Stars in 
the second half of Libra and through the whole Sign of 
Scorpio. " , 

Combust (kgmbz'st), v.  [f. prec., or tts Latin 
source. First and chiefly used in pa. pple. eovt- 
busted. Pa. t. in Se. also combust.) trans. To 
bum up, consume with fire; to calcine. (Now 
ouly jocular or affected.) 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 438/2 Fyre descendyd fro heuen 
upon them and [they] were all combusted and brente. — 
G. dela Tour xxxix. Div, Ne fyre myght haue combusted 
or brente her. 41547 in Vicary's Anat, (1888) App. ix. 224 
Putt therto lytherge..and redde corall combusted. 1560 
Ronuann Crt, Venus 1. 522 Scho..comhust thame in the 
fyre. 1852 Dickens Bleak /fo. xxxiii, ‘You don’t suppose 
that I would go spontaneously combusting any person?’ 
1882 Sutton in Society 7 Oct. 16/1 Wilt thou cook up or 
combust or incinerate The earth with thy igneous tail? 

t+ b. fg. To consume or waste as fire does. Obs. 

1623 Favise Theat. Jon v1. viii. 145 Such as had com. 
busted his State. — /ée's Storehouse 251 (Le) All Ger- 
many was combnsted with great troubles, 

Combustibility (kgmboestibiliti). [f. Com- 
BUSTIBLE + -ITY ; Cf. Fr. combustibilité] Combust- 
ible quality. 

1471 Rartey Comp. Alch. vu. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 170 
Whyte Sulfur wythowte conbustebyllyte. 1624 F. Waite 
Rept. Fisher 411 Actuall combustibilitie or visibilitie. 1794 
G, Avams Mat. & /ixp. Philos. U1. xxi. 417 Vegetables are 
.-indebted to the light for their colours .. taste, combusti- 
bility. 1818 Farapay £.rf. Aes. iv. 11 An easy method of 
exhibiting its [the diamond’s] combustibility. 1834 J. M. 
Goon Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 634 General combustibility of 
the body. P 

Combustible (kpmbzsstib'l), a. and sé. [a. 
Fr. combustible, f late L. combiistibil-is, f. combiist-, 
ppl. stem of combirére; see Compune.) A. adj. 

. Capable of being burnt or consumed by fire, 
fit for burning, burnable. 

15z9 More //eresyes w. Wks, 264/1 The fire can .. burne 
al combustible thinges that it may towch. 1631 Govcr 
God's Arrows 1. § 19. 26 Multitudes of faggots, or other 
combustible fuell. 1666 Perys Diary 2 Sept., Everything, 
after so long a drought, proving combustible. 1774 GoLpsM. 
Wat, /fist, 1776) VIL. 345 Stubble, and Such like com- 
bustible matter. 1850 Prescott /’ern 11. 255 Orgonez. .set 
fire to the combustible roof of the building. 

2, fig. Easily kindled to violence or passion; 
excitable; inflammable. 

1647 CLarennon J/ist. Keb. 1. (1843) 17/1 This distemper 
was so universal, the least spark sull meeting with com- 
lustible matter cnough to make a flame. 1 
Keil Thoughts iv. 851) 37 ‘The mind of man is com- 
bustibles the thoughts of his heart are mere tinder to the 
sparks of a lewd fancy, 1762 ume fist, Ang. 11806) TV, 
lix. 416 The cominons, aware of what combustible mate- 
rials the army was composed. 1867 PARKMAN Jesuits NV. 
elmer, xiii, (18751153 It was to the combustible hearts of 
female recluses that the torch was most busily applied. 

+3. Burning, fiery. Oés. 

1632 Tatucow Jvar. ix. 391 This last and least fire [of 
Etna], runne downe in a combustible flood. 

B. sé. A combustible substance or matter, 

1688 in [ellis Orig. Lett. u. 344 IV. 113 Eight or nine 
harrels of combustibles. 1748 darson'’s Voy. u. vi. 198 Pitch, 
tar, and other coubuatttie 1878 lluxtey Physiogr. 8a 
All our ordinary combustibles—such as coal, wood, oil, etc. 

. fig. 

1813 Sir R. Witson in Life I. 475 Metternich works up 
the comhustibles in Switzerland for a sping explosion. 

Combustibleness (kgmbz’stib'Inés). [f. pree. 
+-NESS.] = COMBUSTIBILITY. 

1664 II. More Afyst, /nig., A pol. 501 Whose combustible: 
ness would declare the subject to be earthly or terrestrial. 
a Nat. /ist,in Ann, iiae. 69 The combustibleness of 
steel. 

+ Combu:stibly, adv. Olds. rare. 
+-LY 2.) In a combustible manner, 

1585 Lurton Thous. Notable Th, (1675) 101 To use cont- 
bustibly. chalfan ounce of the flower of Cassia. 

Combustion (k/mbzstion, -tfan). Also 6 
-yon. [a. OF. coménstion ee c. in Littré), ad. 
late L. combitstion-em, n. of action f. combirive ; 
see CoMBURE.) 

1. The action or process of burning ; consump- 
tion or destruction by fire. (Not common in 
ordinary unscientilic language.) 

«1600 Hooker /icel. Pol. vu. vii. §. 2 The combustion of 
his sanctuary .. flaming before their eyes, 1609 Biste 
(Douay) Niven. xix. 17 They shal lake of the ashes of combus- 
tion and of sinne. 1643 Sir ‘I’. Browne Xelig. Med, 1. xxiv, 
The combustion of the Library of Alexandria. 1824 Syp. 
Samiti Asmerica Wks, 1867 II. 44 ‘The faggots which each 
is preparing for the combustion of the other. 12867 CAr. 
Remembrancer L11. 245 The combustion of incense. 

+ b. A conflagration, fire. Ods. 

x63x Beste Zransl, Pref. 8 Caliline. .that sought to bring 
it [Rome] toa combustion, or Nero. .that did indeed set it on 
fire. 31615 G. Sanpys Trav. 47 Subiect it [Constantinople] 
hath bin to sundry horrible combustions. 1664 Etuerepce 
Love in Tub w, i, In combustions..To save iheir precious 
goods from raging fire. 5 

Tc. spec. The burning of a corpse, cremation. 

er61r Cuarman //iad xxut 202 Nor more mourn at his 


[f. as prec. 


W, Cuincor | 
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burn'd bones, Than did the great prince to his friend at his 
combustions. 1658 Sir ‘I’. Browne //ydriot. (1736)1. Solemn 
Combustion of Meneceus and Archemorus. 

d. Spontaneous combustion: the burning of a 
substance (or mass) from heat generated within 
itself; see SPONTANEOUS. 

e. C. of money: ‘the old way of trying mix‘d 
and base Money by melting it down’ (Kersey). 

1695 W, Lownpes £ss. Amend. Silv. Coinage 5 A con- 
stitution was made, called the Trial by combustion. 1809 
Tomuns Law Dict. 1. sv. Combustio pecuniae, In the time 
of King Henry II a constitution was made, called the trial 
hy combustion: the practice of which differed little or 
nothing from tbe present method of assaying silver. 


2. The ordinary term in scientific use. 

As all ordinary combustion consists in the ener- 
getic combination of a body with oxygen, with 
evolution of heat and light, this was alone con- 
templated in earlier definitions of the term; but 
since it has been known that similar phenomena 
attend the combination of other elements, ¢. gz. 
that of hydrogen and metals with chlorine, bro- 
mine, and iodine, comébusfion has been defined 
more generally as ‘The development of light 


and heat accompanying chemical combination ’. 

Formerly, oxygen was regarded as essentially the suf- 
porter of combustion, the bodies which burned in it being 
called combustibles. Afterwards the foriner term was ex- 
tended to all substances capable of forming vapours in which 
others can burn, as chlorine, bromine, iodine, sae but 
since the same substance may sometimes act in both capa- 
cities, and since the vapours in question are actually con- 
sumed in the process, as truly as the so-called ‘combustible’, 
the distinction has gradually become obsolete. (Watts, etc.) 
Cf, Compurent. 

1497 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm, (1652) 64 Of sttch 
Cc rbteiton reate hardnes shall be. 1612 Woovatt Surg. 
Vate Wks. (iss3) 269 Combustion is ignition, converting 
Lodies by burning lhem into Calx. 19794 Suttivan Frew 
«Vat. 1.171 Ithas long been ascertained, that combustion 
will not take place unless it be nourished by air. 1813 
Iloorer Med. Dict, 220/2 s.¥., The supporters of combus- 
tion known at present are..six. Oxigen gas, Air, Gaseous 
oxid of nitrogen, Nitrous gas, Nitric acid, Oxigenated 
muriatic acid. 1843 Grove Corr. Phys, Forces (ed. 6) 76 
Combustion being in fact chemical union attended with 
leat and light. 1853 W. Grecory /uorg. Chet. (ed. 3) 47 
Combustion, or the combination of a combustible with 
oxygen. 1898 Huxtey /Aysfogr. 106 Being neither com- 
bustible like the one, nora supporter of combustion like the 
other. 

b. In the sense of ‘combination of a body with 
oxygen’, the word has been applied te processes 
of oxidation unaccompanied by evolution of light, 
and not popularly considered as ‘ burning’, such as 
take place in the tissues of organisms (/ufernal 


combustion), ta decomposing organic matter, etc. 

1800 Med. Frul. 1V. 561 Every combination of an acid 
with other substances, 1s a process of combustion, which 
cannot take place without the combination of the oxygen 
with the combustible clement. 1878 Iluxtey /"Aysiogr. Bo 
A kind of slow combustion goes on in the body. 1882 Vines 
Sachs’ Bot. 722 Yhe decomposition of the non-nitrogenous 
reserve material and its combustion into carbon dioxide and 
water, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. dnternal combustion, those 
processes of oxidation. .which effect the maintenance of the 
animal heat. ; he F 

e. An operation consisting in the complete 
burning of a substance ina combustion-tube : used 
in quantitative analysis. 

1863-74 Watts Dict. Chem, 1, 227 When the temperature 
required for a combustion is very high, the tube should be 
protected. 1885 Sir R. Curistison in Lif 1. 273, 1 had 
successfully finished my first combustion. 


+3. Zuth. a. A bum; b. inflammation. Oés. 

1541 Cortann Guydon's Formul. Vijb, Vnguentum .. 
tmerueylous to consolydate nnd drye the conbustyons and 
woundes ofsynewes. 1599 A. M. tr, Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 
232 Take Lintseede. .and applye iton the combustion, Some 
doe onlye onneynte the burne with Linteseede oyle. /dyd. 
334/1 Heerewith annoynte the combustion both eveninge, 
and morninge. /did. 335/1 This draweth out the heate and 
combustion, and then it cureth. 162: Burton Anat, Aled. 
nh. iv, m1, ii, Cauteries or searings with hot yrons, combus- 
tions, boarings. 1656 RincLey Pract. Physick 68 Combus- 
tion of the joynts, will admit of no sharp remedies. 


+4. Astrol. Obscnration of a planet or star by 


proximity to the sun. Obs. See Compust a. 2. 

3 Recorve Cast, A’now/?. (1556) 196 The darkenynge 

idynge of the slarre. within 15 degrees of Ihe Sonne... 
is called of many men Combnstion, 1642 Ilowert For 
Trav. (Arb.) 44. 1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. xxvi. 165 Ter 
Dispositor was in his Detriment, and entring Combustion. 
2743 E. Stoxe Afath. Dict.sv., A Planet. .nolabove eigh! 
Degrees and Thirty Minutes distant from the Sun. .is said 
then to be combust. or in Combustion. 1741-97 in Bailey. 


&. fig. and trarsf. 


a. with cxplicit reference to sense 1. 

3639 Futcer //oly War we. i. (1840) 115 By their pious 
tears to quench the combustions in lhe empire. oe 
Howett Left. (1650) 1. 87 ‘This poured oil on the fire. .an 
pul all in combustion. 1778 Rosertson //ist, Amer. II. 
vi. 265 Where there were disappointed leaders ripe for 
revolt..i1 was not difficult to kindle combustion. 1837 
Cartyte Fy, Kev. u.111. i, In spiritual invisible combus- 
tion [mounls up] one authority after another, 


b. Violent cxcitement or commotion, disorder, 
confusion, tumult, hubbub. (Exceedingly common 
in 17th and 18th c.) 

3589 Coorer Admon. 45 Seeking to set al in combustion 
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with schisme. 160g SHaks. A/acé. u. iii. 63 Prophecying.. 
Of dyre Cortona. and confus'd Euents. 3640-4 in 
Rushw, /fist. Coll. it. (1692) 1. 477 The House required 
the five Members todepart..tothe end to avoid Combustion 
in the House. 1667 Mitton P. Z. v1. 225 Armie againsl 
Armie numberless 10 raise Dreadful combustion warring. 
1762 Hume //ist. Eng, (1806) IV. liv. 204 A new discovery 
. served to throw every lhing into still greater shame and 
combustion. 2821 Scott Aenifiw. xi, The inn-yard was in 
a sort of combustion. 1846 Prescorr Ferd. § /s. I. v. 246 
He again prepared lo throw his country into combustion. 
ce. (with @ and ff) 

1879 ENTON Guicciard. (1599) 942 Fearing a greater 
combustion, they came to composition. me Mitton 
Etkon. Pref. (1851) 334 The beginning of tbese Coinbusiions 
(civil wars}, 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (2840) 273, I heard a 
combustion among the women-servants. 1815 Byrox in 
Moore Life 382 Whitbread wanls us lo assess the pit 
another sixpence.. which will end in an O.P. combustion. 

6. Comb. Combustion-tube, a tube of hard 
glass in which a substance may be reduced by 
combustion. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chen, 1. 227 Combustion-tubes. .the 
best are made of Ihe hard Bohemian glass. 1877 Fownes' 
Chem, V1. 10 The mode of heating the combustion tube 
with red hot cbarcoal is the original process. 

+Combu'stious, 2. 04s. [f. Combustion : 
see -ovs.] 

1. In combustion, burning. 

36aa J. ‘laycon (Water P.) Zo F/onour of O' Toole Wks. 
(1630) 1. 17/2 The burning mouth of the combustious cannon. 
1632 Litucow Zrav. 1x. 386 Combustious Etna, 1829 W. 
Irving Cong. Granada \xxxi. (1850) 434 All kinds of com- 
bustious explosions. 

2. Combustible. 

1892 Suaks. Fen. § Ad, 1162 As drie combustious matter 
is to fire. | 

3. Raging, tumultuous, turbulent, stormy. 

1594 Hooker ced, Pol. iv. xiv. § 6 Mutuall combustious 
(so edd. 1§97, 16323 ed. 1622 reads coimnbustions] bloud. 
sheads and wastes. 1600-12 Rowtanps Four Anares 
(Percy Soc.) reg Chimnies tops orethrown In.. this fierce 
combustious weather, 1632 Litncow 7 raz, 1. 77 Dangerous 
and combustious seas. 1658 Cirveranp Austic Kamp, 
Wks. (1687) 395 Upon the Confusion of the coinbustious 
Flaming in such Variety of Places. 

Combustive (kfmbzo'stiv), a. [f. L. eomdist- 
(see above) + -IVE.] 

+1. Afed. Pertaining to a ‘combustion’ or burn. 

1599 A. MM. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bh, Pie 332 To make an 
excellent combustive oyntment. Take Lintseede oyle and 
oaten meale. ; 

+2. llaving the quality of causing combustion. 

1653 Gaupven //ierasp. 20 Their beams and influences 
begin to grow malign, fiery and combustive. 1662 J. 
CuHanpter Van /elmont’s Oriat. 146 The light of the Sun 
is combustive or burning up. 1824 Coteripce Rent. (1836) 
I]. 411 Sal, sulphur, and mercury are equivalent lo the 
combustive, the combustible, and the combust. i 

3. Pertaining to or characterized by combustion. 

1858 Greener Guanery 45 Gases, at the instant of their 
combustive formation. 1880 Mrs. C. Reape Brown J/and 
& White IIL. i. 24 A crackling noise .. suggestive of com- 
bustive lucifers. 

+ Combu'stuous, a. Obs. 
ComBusTiovs, 

3611 Sree Hist, Gt. Brit. 1x. xxii. (1632) 1120 The King 
but a child, the Nobles al variances, and the combustuous 
Commons obedient 1o Neither. Time's Storehouse 922 
(L.) That matters should be thus combustuous inthe Indies. 

+Combu'sture. Ofs. rare. [ad. late L. com- 
histir-a a burning, f. combiist- ppl. stem of eom- 
biirtre, to ComBurz.] Combustion, burning. 

1609 Br. Bartow Aas. Nameless Catholic 11 Vf the 
Parlament Ilouse had burned..the Iesuites.. would. .haue 
sung to their insIruments the Destruction of Troy in that 
combusture of the Senate. 

Combwise (ké"mwaiz), adv. [f. Comp sd.1+ 
-wise.] After the manner of a comb; in pec- 
tinated fashion. 

16a Turner /ferdal tt. 87 b, The leues of the piche tre 
ar diuyded Comwyse. 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Uni. 59 
‘The Brain-pan. .is as it were sowed together of many bones 
comb-wise. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Shirl. 111. 95 Passing 
his spread fingers comb-wise through his hair. 3 

Comby (kéumi), a, [f. Coma sé.1+-y.] Having 
combs or a comb-like strncture ; full of interstices 
like a honey-comb ; favose. 

3793 Projects in Ann. Reg. 107/2 We have only two 
kee of ashes... solid, or hard, and comby, or light ashes. 
3885 Geixiz 7exrt-bh. Geol. pes Handed, comby [structure 
of mineral veins], in parallel (and sometimes exactly dupli- 
cated) layers or combs, 

Com-case, obs. f. eomd-case : see ComB 54.1 9. 

Come (kvm), v. Pa. t. came (kZ1m); pa. pple. 
come (kym). Forms: see below. [A common 
Teut. str. vb.: OE, exman, pa. t. erdm, edm, pl. 
cxudmon, cémon, pa. pple. cumen, cymen = OF ris. 
kuman (koman), kom, kémon, kimen, OS. cuman, 
quam, quimun, euman (MDu. coment, some qua- 
men (Flem. also cam, camen), comen; Du. komen, 
Awaam, kwamen, gekomen), OHG.queman,coman, 
(ehomen), and ewnan, pa. t. quam, cham, chom, p 
guémun, chdmun, pa. pple. guoman, koman, ¢ 
men, kumen (MHG. domen, pa.t. quam, kam, kom, 
pl. gudmen, kdmen, komen, pple. komen; mod.G. 
kommen, pa. t. kam, kamen, pple. gekommen); 
ON, koma, pa. t. vam, kom, pl. kuémom, kémom, 


[see -vous.] = 
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ple. Aomenn (Sw. komma, kom, kommo, kommen, 
Da. komme, kom, kommet), Goth. giman, pa.t.gam, 
pl. gémum, pple. gemans ; all:—OTeut. *hweman 
and human, kwam, kwémum-, kumano-:—Aryan 
*ewen-, gim-, cf. Skr. and Zend. gam, Gr. Baivw 
(:—*Bdvju:—*ewmrjo-), L. venio :—*gwemjé), ete. 

The present tense had two stem-forms in ‘Tentonic, 
viz. kwem- and kem-, repr. pre-Teutonic gvem-, 
gvm-, respectively; the latter being commonly 
considered an ‘aorist-prescnt’. Of these, Gothic 
shows only the former; OHG. shows both; OF. 
only the £um- stem. The OF. czm- has remained 
to the present day, being regularly represented by 
the eurrent kom (in north, Eng. kum); the 
spelling cen was also frequent to 17th c., but the 
ME. scribal usage of writing o for z before m, 2, 
zu (v), introduced in 13th c, the spelling come, whieh 
finally prevailed: ef. some, son, tongue, love, etc. 
This use of o in ME. alike for the z of the present 
and pa. pple., and the @ of the past, was a defect 
of the writing whieh needs to be kept in mind. 

The pa. t. had in WGer. the typical forms swam, 
kwémun; in OE, as in the parallel vb. z/man to 
take, the long vowel of the plural was taken into 
the sing., giving cud, cudmon, later cém, cémon, 
which in southern lng. lived on through the ME. 
period as cém (coom, comte), comien (come, coome, 
coom). But just as, in late WS., 2d, némon, 
became vam, némon, so in late Northumbrian 
com, cénton appear to have become cam, cdmten, 
which are found in the earliest specimerfs of 
northern ME, These forms were nsed by Wyclif, 
and soon aftcrwards drove out com, come, which 
hardly appear after 1300 in the literary language, 
though still widely prevalent in midland and 
southern dialeets. In northern dialect, the pro- 
nunciation is still (kam), but in standard Eng. it 
has duly passed into (kéim); ef. Cambridge. 

The pa. pple. cument was used by some down to 
the 17th e., when it was still written comer, comt'n. 
As usual, however, the final 7 began to be lost in 
the 13th c. (esp. in the form with prefix some, 
ycome), whereby this part was at length levelled with 
the infinitive as come, Notwithstanding a strong 
tendency in 16-17th e. to conform it to the weak 
conjugation as comed (a form which has established 
itself dialectally, ¢.g. in south of Seotland), the clipt 
form come (kvm) remains that of standard English. 

In OE., umlaut forms of the present stem oc- 
curred in the normal 2 and 3 sing. cyaes(e), cy med, 
eymy, which survived in early ME. &émes?, kimed ; 
also in the pres. conj. cywe, and in the pa. pple. 
cymen (:—*kumino-) ; in ONorthumbrian, umlaut 
forms were more or less frequent all through the 

rescnt stem, but these do not appear in ME. (See 
Sievers in Paul u. Braune’s Betir. VII. 81.) 

The perfeet tenscs were originally formed with 
the auxiliary Je, which is still retained to express 
the resulting state; in the expression of action have 
has gradually displaced Je: see BE v. 14 b.] 

A. Forms. 

L. Present stem: a. Jufin. 1 cuman, 2-4 cumen, 
3-5 cume, 4-6 cum; 3-4 comen, 3- come. 
(Also 3~4 kumen, komen, 4 commen, 4-6 
comme, 4-7 com, § comyn, -in, cumne, cum- 
nyn, 6 cumme, coome.) 

@ 1000 Beownl/ 494 Cuman ongunnan. ¢ 1175 Lams, Hom, 
19 Pet he sculde cumen. ¢ 1200 Winteney, Rule St. Benet 
(1888) 80 Cumende..toforan pam abbode. ¢ 1205 Lay. 1156 
Pa bingen pa weren to kumen. a 1300 Signs bef. Fudgm. in 
&. E. P. (1862) 10 Aes he sold come. a 1300 Cursor Af, 
24893 (Cott.) Quen pou cums [v, 7 ¢ 1340 comes, comis]. 
éx400 Afol. Loll. 37 3if bu cum til a frend. /dfd. 92 Wan 
pu cumyst in to be fagak c1440 Promp. Parv. 108); Cum, 
or come [A. cvmnyn, Af. cvmne] Venio. cx1450 Pol. Rel. & 
£,, Poems (1866) 247 Fro heuene to comyn. 1486 BR. St. 
Albans Eja, Where that yecum. 1859 Afirr. Mag., Mow- 
bray’s Banishn. xxii, To Englande not to coome. 1588 
Atten Admon. (1842) 36 Now did he threaten to cum. 
1652 ee Myst. Rhet. 79 Cicero comming to Appius. 


8 Scorr Marm., v. xii, O come ye in peace here, or come 
ye in war? 

b. Pres. Ind, and & 3rd sing. teym(e)st, oymp, 
cymme®%, I-3 cumep, 2-3 kimest, kimeS; 3- 
comest, cometh, comes, 

¢ 825 Vesp, Psalter c{i]. 2 Donne pu cymes to me. bid. 
xxxvi 13 Cymed dxg his. ¢ 1175 Lamb. Hom. 21 Penne 
kimed pedeofel. a 1225 Fuliana 63 Kimest king o domesdei. 
per Ayenb. 87 De ilke vrydom comp of grace. ¢ 1350 Hil!, 

alerte 330 Whanne hou komest to kourt. ¢ 1450 Guy 
Warw. (C.) 11330 A man pat comyth onys therynne. 

2. Pa. ta. tew6m, cudm, I cém, 2-6 cém, 4-5 
coom, coome, come. Pi, I ewé6mon, quémon, 
eémon, 2-5 cémen, 4-6 come, (4 com, coom, § 
comyn, -un, cum ; 20d. dial. coome, come). 

c 855 O. E. Chron. Introd., Hie up cuomon. Z5id. an.8 3 
fEfter pam to his leode cuom..an ymb ii gear pes pe he in 
Francum com he gefor. ¢xx75 Lasb. Hom. 1g He com 
among ns, J/éid. g Heo comen ..to pan sinagoge. ¢ 1250 
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Gen. & Ea. 1979 His sunes comen_him to sen. ¢1300 
Cursor M. 17288 Resurrection 163 (Cott.) He come not in 
company. ¢ 1340 /did. 8958 (Trin.) She coom in at pulke 
gate, /édid. 10127 (Fairf.) How prophecijs comyn [v.r. com, 
coom, cam]to end. ¢ 1388 in MWycli/'s Sel. Wks. LI. 458 
He coome not to seche his owne glorie. ?axg00 Arthur 

12 pis lond bat he coom fram, ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1004 
pai. -Comyn euyn tothekyng. /d/d. 1021 ‘T’o these kynges 

come. ¢1400 Maunpev, (Roxb,) xxv, 119 Till pai comme 
at be emperour. ¢1420 Avow. A rth, xxxi, Vhay..Comun 
to the kinge. xg523 Sin W. Buemer in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. I. 328 He com tome when the water was hyg. 1854 
W. Gasxere Lect. Lanc. Dial. 24 (Lance. Gloss.\, A Lan- 
cashire man does not say he ‘came’, but he ‘coome’, 1888 
W, Somerset Word-bkh., Come pa. t.: ¢ame is unknown. 

8. 3-6 north. cam, (kam), s- came. Also 4 
kem. J/7/, 3-5 north. camen, (kamen), 4~ came, 
(worth. cam). 

crzgo Gen. & “x. 416 Pan caim [= Cain] of Eue cam, a 1300 
Cursor M. 677 (Gitt.) Pe bestis cam him all aboute. /érd. 
12615 (Gott.) Scho came [z.%. com, coon] into a skole gan- 
gand, ¢ 1320 Sir Bewes (1885) 2571 Whan he to londe kem, 
¢1330 R, Bruxne Chron. 1810) 158 Pe messengers kamen 
to be kyng ysaak. fe¢1370 Robt. Cicyle (Halliw.) 57 To 
Rome caine the aungelle soone. 1388 Wycuir Matt. 1x. 28 
Whanne he cam in to the hous, the blynde men camen to 
hymn. 1§16 in E. Lodge Jllust. Brit. Hist. (1791) 1. 12 
The Quene of Scotts cam to Enfyld. rg21 Fisnur MWés, 
332 Saynt paule, whiche cam after them. 1532 Br. Lonc- 
LAND in Elis Orig. Lett. 1. 97 1. 252 Ht came in to my 
house. 1841 Lane Arad, Nts. 1. 114 Thou camest in two 
days anda half, 

Yy. occas. cum (?), cumen. 
¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 1063 To Lothes hus he cnmen. 
5. dial, 8-g comed, coom’d. 

1800-44 Peccr Anecd. Ene. Lang. (ed. 3) 188 Cow'din the 
London dialect is used both for the preterit case and for 
our false participle come. 1864 ‘leNNYSON orth. Farner 
(Old Style) v, An’ I hallus coom'd to’s choorch afoor moy 
Sally wur dead. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bh, 
p. li1, Pres. come; #77, come, comed ; /’a. fSAle. comen. 

3. /'a. Pple. a, 1-4 cumen, 2-3 icumen, ikumen, 
4 cummyn, -in; 3 5 i-comen, 3-7, 9 dal. 
comen. Also 4y-comen, comin, -inne, commun, 


| cummen, -in, -un, 4-5 commen, comun, 4-6 


comyn, commyn, 5 cumne, 6 cummen, 6 7 
comn, 7 comne, 

898 O. £. Chron. an. 894 Wies Uresten ba peer cumen. 
1154 /bid. (Laud MS.) an. 1135 En mang pis was his nefe 
cumen to Engle-land. @x2q0 Urecisun 112 in Cott. Hom. 
197 Ich am to de ikumen. @ 1300 Cursor AI. 7991 (Cott.) 
Commeni am. ¢ 1340 /4zed, 22303 (Kdin.) Cominne ic am. 
1576 Woo.ton Chr. Manual (Parker Soc.) 4 Which thing 
should have coinen to pass. 1605 Bacon dla’. Learn... iv, 
S12 Hence it hath comen, that in arts Mechanicall, the 
first deviser coms shortest. 1633 T. James Voy. 106 We.. 
were now comne into such a tumbling sea. 1687 P. Henry 
Diaries & Lett. (1882) 353 Many who are com'n lately out 
of Ireland. 1879 [see 28 above]. 

8. 4-3 cum, icome, 5 ycome, com, 4- come. 

a@x3z00 Cursor M, 10575 (Gott.) Quen anna was cum, 
¢1435 Torr. Portugal 1236 To the kyng the thoght com 
was. ¢1qso Merlin x. 149 Is oure soconr than I-come? 
xgtz STEELE Sfect. 496, am just come from ‘Tunbridge, 
1815 Scotr Guy JJ. liv. The Hour's come and the Man. 

y. © cumd, -de, -ed, -it, -yt, cummed, 
commed, -yd, 6-7 com’d, 6-8, 9 dia/, comed, 
coom’d. 

¢ 1528 in Lingard //ist. Eng. VI. 342 Dr. London is sod- 
denlye commyd unto me. a 1§72 Knox Hist. Ref Wks. 
1846 I. 371 His iniquitie was cumed to full rypenes. 1614 
T. Winter Martyrd. St. George Isiv b, Com'd to the Temple, 
Georg .. Surueys the Idols) x G. Dasiet Trinarch., 
Rich, 1, i, Wee.. Are ronal t6sz J, WETHERALL 
Discov, Ofin, False Brethren 60,1 might have com'd. 
1705 S. WHaATELY in W. Perry Hist, Coll, Amer. Col. Ch., 
What need they have comed overnight then? 1848 [see 43 d]. 

B. Signifieation. 

gen. An elementary intransitive verb of motion, 
expressing movement towards or so as to reach the 
speaker, or the person spoken to, or towards a point 
where the speaker in thought or imagination places 
himself, or (when he is not himself in question) to- 
wards the person who forms the subject of his nar- 
rative. It is thus often used in opposition to go, 
although the latter does not primarily involve diree- 
tion, and is often used without reference thereto. 
Come is also uscd merely of the accomplishment 
of the movement, involved in reaching or becoming 
present at any place or point; and sometimes the 
entranee upon motion, involved in ésseing from a 
souree, isalone, or at least chiefly, thought of (cf.11). 

It is rarely geast-transitive by ellipsis: see VI. 

I. Of motion in space. 

*of actual motion, 

1. In its most literal sense it expresses the hither- 
ward motion of a voluntary agent. 

a. To move towards, approach. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter cxxv{i}. 6 eet eodon and weopun 
sendende sed he[ara], cumende sodlice cumad in wynsum- 
nisse beorende reopan heara. ax Cursor Df. 3992 O 
folk tua flokes cums wit me. /éid. 4176 Pan sagh ed 
cumand be pe stret Marchands. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferman. 1637 

yy. hiderward bub now comyng. ¢ 1420 Avow. Arth. xvi, 

€ mette the bore comande. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon viii. 195 Here comyn our enmyes. 1590 SPENSER 
F. Q. 1. ix. 25 Loe! he comes, he comes fast after mee. 
1596 Suaxs. Tam. Skr. in. ii. 38 Bap. Is he come?. . Bion. 
He is comming. ae When will he be heere? 1784 
Cowrer Jask w. 5 O'er yonder bridge .. He comes, the 
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herald of a noisy world, With spattered boots. 1859 Trex. 
NYSON Geraint & Enid 975 Yonder comes a knight. 

b. esp. To reach by moving towards; henec, 
often merely, To arrive, present oneself. 

cr000 “Ags. Gosp. Luke x. 35 Ponne ic cume ic hit forzylde 
pe. a 1300 Cursor J. soso (Gétt.) Ruben .. had nickil ioy 
quen pat war comin. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Sec. Niow'’s T. 242 
And with that word, Tiburce, his brother come. c¢ 1450 
Merlin i, 7 She sente after this woman, and she com. 1528 
in Strype Zee, Mem. 1, App. xxiv. 64, He was very sory, 
that he could not cumme soner..and now cummen he wold 
not faile to do the best he could. 1631 Mitton fst. 
Meh'ness Winchester 1g He at their invoking caine. 1782 
Cowrer J. Gilpin 167 aay why bareheaded you are come, 
Or why you come at all? 1854 TExnvson Yo JMazerice, 
Come, when no graver cares employ, Godfather, come and 
sce your boy. 

2. Also said of the hitherward motion of in- 
voluutary agents: 

a. of things having (apparently) a motion of 
their own, as watcr, wind, etc. Az. said spec. 
of the direction or nature of the wind. 

@ 1300 Cursor Jf, 1042 1GOtt.) Pat night neuer flod cum bar 
ney. 1398 Trevisa Burth. De 2. BR. V. xxiv. (1495) 133 The 
humours conn fro the heed to the pypes of the throte, 
€1430 Cookery Bas. (KLE 5.) 17 Boyle it, an when yt 
komyth on hy, a-lye it with wyne. 1549 Compl. Scotd, 

4 Quhen the rane cnnmis, 1633 ‘T. James ley. 23 
YVhe winde came Easterly: so that we could not budge. 
1653 EL. Cocax tr. Pinte's Trav. xxx. 108 This river .. 
comes from ‘Tartaria, out of a lake, called Fanistor. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag.1.16 The Wind is fair. .he comes 
well, as if he would stand, 1720 Dr For Capt. Singleton 
xv, (1840) 256 The. arrows came thick among them. ¢ 1790 
J. Witnock fey. ii 54 On the twenty-ninth, the wind 
coming favonrable we put to sea, 1870 TENNyson HW indoze, 
Sun comes, moon comes, ‘lime slips away. 

b. of things which are brought, or of persons 
brought without their own will. In many phrascs, 
e.g. Zo come lo bear: to be (or suffer itself to be, 
brought to bear: see BEAR v. 40, 32, Brine & f. 

¢1340 Cursor JF, 18479 (Trin) A clobinge is comen vs vp 
on. 1469 in Arnolde Chron, .1811) 117 To alle trewe 
cristen pepnil to whoin thys present wryttiug shalbe come. 
1574 in W. OL. “Furner Srévet. Nee. Oxford 353 S¢ Francis 
Knowils letter came as it were to bayle me. 1617 Dip 
Fuady. xiii. 5 No rasor shall come on his head. 1667 Preys 
Diary 17 Aug., Vhe play is the most ridictilons that sure 
ever came npou stage. 1720 De For Capt. Singleton xi. 
(1840) 192 Her main topmast was come by the board. 1728 
R. Morris £ ss. Aac. i rchit. 6 Avchitecture came to Rome 
+. about 461 Vears before Marcellus. 1745 P. ‘Tomas 
Fral. Anson's Voy. 282 Every one firing as fast as his Gun 
would come to bear. @1786 Cowrer I carly Distress 37 
The dinner comes, and down they sit. 180g A. Duxcan 
Mariner's Chron, U1. 209 All her masts came immediately 
by the board. 1855 A. Manning Odd Chelsea Bun-honse 
vili. 125 The Letter was not long a-coming. 

e. ‘To move or be brought /o a particular posi- 
tion ; to fall or land ov a part of the hody, etc. 

1804 G. Rose Diaries (1860) 11. 193 ‘The horse, on can- 
tering down a.. hill, came on his head. 1843 Dickens 
Chr. Carol ii, He appeared to wink with his legs, and came 
upon his feet again without a stagger. 1889 Chamh, Jrué. 
9 Nov. 725/2 She came to an abrupt halt. 

3. Constructions. 

a, With frefositions. The preposition naturally 
following come is 40; instcad of which, however, 
there may stand any other of more complex sense, 
in which the notion ¢o is contained or involved, 
as into, wunlo, towards, againsl, on, upon, about, 
around, beside, near, above, beneath, hefore, behind, 
over, under the point of direction; éefore a per- 
son, a tribunal, ete. 

Beside the notion of ¢o expressed or understood, 
relations of other kinds may be considered; and 
these sometimes bceome the only ones actually con- 
sidered or expressed, e.g. from the point left, across, 
along, through, by, over, under, up, down a route 
followed or things passed, 7/2 a eompanion or 
aceompaniment, éy, 72 a conveyance, for a thing 
wanted, a/fer a person or thing followed or sought. 

0978 Rushw, Gos. John iti. 26 Alle comon to him, cxr000 

. Gosp. Luke xiv. 27 Se be. .cymd zefter me. 1154 O. £. 
Chron, (Laud MS.) an, 1132 Dis 3ear com Henri King to 
bis land. pam com Henri abbot. ¢xzgo Gen. & EX 
1438 Eliezer him cam a-gon. /dfd. 2940 And comen bi- 
foren pharaon. a 1300 Cursor AM, 3356 Quat man es he 
pat cumand tilward usise? /éid. 12362 leons com him 
all a-bute, 1382 Wycur J/aré vy. 1 Thet camen ouer the 
wawe of the see into the cuntree of Genazareth. c 1386 
Cuaucer Pro/. 23 At nyght were come in to that hostelrye. 
ex4so Aferlin iii.45 ‘he kynge come fro chirche. 1529 
More Com/. agst. Trib. i, Wks. 1333/1 He causeth lyke a 
good husband man, his folke to come on fielde. 1667 Pepys 
Diary 5 Oct., What base company of men comes among 
them. “@1714 Burnet Ows Sine I. 30 She came on her 
way as far as Metz, 1720 De For Capt. Singleton xii. 205 
He came aboard my ship. /8id. 205/1 A whole troop of 
old ones came about us at the noise, 1825 Copsetr Xur. 
Rides (1885) IE. 1 We came through a fine flock of ewes, 
1836 Dickens S&. Boz 6 Coming up the stairs, 1843 — 
Chr. Carol iv, Come into the parlour. 1838 Lyttox Alice 
x. iii, The squire has only just come off a journey. 1848 
Mrs, Gasket Jf. Barton xviii, Vl come with you. 1875 
Jowrrt Plato (ed. 2) V. 524 The stranger who comes from 
abroad. " ': x 

| The collocation of come with a particular pre- 


position has often a specialized sense: e.g. fo come 
éy (a thing) =to acquire. For these see VIII, 
b. Come may be followed by the sufi. of 
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purpose, with fo (formerly sometimes preceded by 
for, as still in vulgar use). 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 190 (Gétt.) Mart ..Com to wasse vr 
lauerdes fete. 1485 Caxton Paris § V. 17 Were comen 
for to see the feste. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 89 They 
came to take him. 1607 WaLKiNGTON Off. Glass i. (16649 
Charon and Atropos are com’d to call me away from my 
delicies. 1726 Swirt Gudliver (1869) 183/1 Those who came 
to visit me. 1843 Dickens Chr. Carol i, When will you 
come to see me? 1859 TENNYSON Guinevere 529, I did 
not come to curse thee, Guinevere. 

c. Purpose or business is also expressed by the 
vbl. sb. with a (= on). 

16.. Evetvn Afent. (1857) INI. 141 He suspected I camea 
birding. 1846 Tennvson Dora 140, I never came a-begging 
for myself. 

d. The pnrposed sequel or consequence of 
coming is joincd by and. 

¢ 1000 Apes. Gosp. John i. 39 He cwxp to him cumad & 
geseop. 1382 Wveuir Luke xx. 16 He schal come, and lese 
these tilieres. @ 1498 Warxw. Chron,(Camden Soc.) 5 Every 
manne was suffred to come and speke withe hym. 1535 
Coveroace /’s, Ixxv[i]. 9 All nacions. .shall come and wor. 
shipe before the o Lorde. 1660 rial Regic. 196 Several 
persons cane and offered themselves. 1704 Pore Summer 
o Come, lovely nymph, and bless the silent hours. 1812 
H.& J. Smutn Ref. Addr., Macbeth Fravestie iii, Diddle 
diddle, Good Duncan, pray come and be killed. 1854 
[sce 1b]. J/ocd. Come ERs usin our new home. He canie 
and bought one. 

+e. Formerly the 7zfin. was used without and. 

¢1430 Lyoc. Bochas ww. ix. (1554) 107 b, He must come 
flatter, ¢ 1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) m1. 618, I be-seche yow 
. -thys daye to com dyne at my hows. 1539 Cranmer Afat?. 
xxvii. 6 Come se [Ttxoate come and se] the place where 
that the Lord was layed. 1542 Uoatt Lrasm. Apophth. 
299 b, As many as wer in the citee betweene sixteen and 
sixtie should .. come follow hym. 1598 Suaxs. Jerry 1. 
Ww, ii, 80 Quicke, quicke, wee'le come dresse you straight. 
1604 — Ofh, wi. iv. 50, 1 haue sent to bid Cassio come 
speake with you. 1647 W. Browne tr. Molexander v. 55 
Spaniards, which seem'd 10 have come offer themselves to 
your sword, 

f. An action accompanying the hitherward mo- 
tion .and often constituting the principal notion) 
was originally expressed by a following infinitive ; 
but now by a following participle in - 72g. 

Beowulf 240 (Gr) 3e..be pus brontne ceol ofer lagu- 
straste ladan cwomon. @ 1000 Crist go2(Gr.) Sunnan leoma 
cymep scynan. c117g Land. fom, 81 A vuhel com flon 
from houene.  ¢1a0§ Lay. 25525 Per comen seilien. .scipes. 
¢12g0 Saints’ Lives \Laud Ms. 1887 St. Cuthbert 5 (bea 
cam gon a luyte child. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferianh. 1554 As pese 
frensche men come ryde on message fro Cianean bhid. 
2333 Wip pat cam renne sire Bruyllant. 

1450 Guy Warw. iC.) 605 There come prykyng dewke 
Raynere. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gf. 163 He sawe rychard 
come rydyng vpon an hors. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1. 
Ixxvi. 97 The Scottes came fleyng ouer the dales. 1678 
Bunyan Prigr. 1. 44 There came two Men running against 
him amain. 1726 Swirt Guéliver 1869) 205/1 The nag came 
galloping towards me, 1832 Texnysox Lady of Shalott u. 
hi, Hetengets come riding two and two. 1843 Dickexs 
Chr, Caroli, The fog came pouring in at every chink and 
keyhole. 1875 Jowett /’Zalo ied.2 I. 24 Vou come asking 
in what wisdom .. differs from the other sciences. 

g. There may be an adverbial accusative of the 
way pursued or the distance traversed. Come your 
ways. see WAY. 

1600 Snaxs. AL}. Z. 1. ii 221 Come your waies. 1773 
GorpsM. Stoops to Cong. 1. ii, We were told it was but furty 
utiles ..and we have come above threescore. /érd., ‘The 
road youcame. /érd. v, They are coming this way. 1887 
Srevexson Underiwods 1. xi. 23 We have come the prim. 
rose way, Afod. We have come many miles by train. 

4. a. Instead of the place of destination, the 
purpose or function may be introduced by éo. 

1440 J. Suirtey Dethe X. Yames 19 Wis servantes. shuld 
. haf cumne to his socoure, 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 474 
If he would personally come to a communication. 1§96 
Srenser F, a xii, 4 He might not ..with th’ eternall 
Gods to bancket come. 1596 Suaks. Merch, Viv. i. 22 
A Daniel come to iudgement. 1748 Smottett Rod. Rand, 
xxii, Coming to the relief of a damsel in distress, 1855 
Macautay //ist. Ene. IV. 94 The promised deliverer of 
their race, would come to the rescue. 

b. Conversely, the name of a place (with 40, 
into) may include, or simply stand for, what is 
done there ; as in fo come to the Bar, info Court, 
into MARKET, fo ‘he HAMMER, etc. (Sce these.) 

178: Ann. Reg., Hist, Europe 199°/1 The matter came 
into the court of King’s Bench. 1825 New Monthly Mag. 
XIV. 19 When I came to the bar a man's success depended 
npon his exertions. 1883 Brack Vofande I. ix. 170 Mona- 

en is about to come into the market. 1887 Mrs. Ripoett 

nn's Curse 11. ii. 39 Amos won't let the matter come into 
court if he can help it. 

ce. Zo come into the world; to be bom. 

(1384 Wyetie Zohn i. o It was verri li3t which lijtneth 
ech man comynge into this world. — xviii. 37 To this 
thing I am born, and to this I cam in to the world, that I 
bere witnessing to treuthe.] ¢1grp W. pe Woror Gesta 
Rom, Avij, Euery man cometh poore and naked in to this 
worlde frome his moders bely. 1849 Dickens Dav. Cops. i, 
He died..six months before I came into the world. 

** of attributed motion. 

5. Of things: To extend, reach, or project with 
an extremity, from one point to or towards another. 

¢xgo0 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A.) 24, From brayn 
comen vii. peire cordes. .alle be cordis pat comenof be brayn. 
15.. Prose Legends in Angha VIII. x51 A cote .. comynge 
to the helys. 1547 Boorpr /utrod. A’nowdl. 172 The cyte 
is well walled, ind there commeth to it an arme of the See. 
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1611 Conyat Cruditics 294 Yron beames that came athwart 
or acrosse from pne side to the other. 1675 in Picton 
L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 286 The.. new pep to 
come noe further in the street than tbe old..Channell doth 
extend. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 174 Wooden Screws 
entred into wooden Nuts. .and coming through against the 
Rest, Afod. Does the railway come near the town? 

b. Zo come to an end; to end, terminate, be 
concluded. 70 come to a point: to terminate in a 
point, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. v. ii. (Tollem. MS.), pe 
heed is sumdel comynge narow, and hy3e. 1694 Nar. 
soroucu Acc. Sev. Late Voy.t Gr) 3 Their hind part 
tapers till it comes to a point. 1860 Tyxpatt Géac. 1. viii. 
58 The fissure at length came to an end. 

6. Things are said ¢o come (to a person), come in 
sight, into view, etc., to which, orin sight of which, 
he comes as he advances. 

1825 .Vew Afonthly Mag. X111. 373 Bethlehem soon came 
in view. Tart’s Mag. 1X. 43/1 The house-keeper's 
and servants rooms came next. 1850 /éid. XVII. 28/1 
Pianosa now came in sight. 1879 Wuvte MeLvitLe Aiding 
Recott, xi. ved. 7) 201 Jump off .. to walk up and down the 
hills with him as they come, 1889 G. G. A. Murray Godi 
or Shame xxi. 357 The sparse fields of stubble come quite 
as a relief to the eye. 

b. By extensions of this, things are said /o come 
tn one’s way, within one's reach, under one’s notice, 
within the scope of a measure, and the like; also éo 
come in a particular position or order with relation 
to coutiguous things, to inclusion in a classifica- 
tion, etc., as ¢o come on such a page of a book, 
before or after other things, under a heading, etc. 
See esp. come under, 46. 

1687 Burnet Contn. Rofl. Varittas 68 There is but one 
Doctor, unless Fisher comes into the Account. 1818 Cos- 
sett fol. Reg. XXXII. 680 Instances that have come 
within my own knowledge. 1823 eww A/onthly Mag. IX. 
423/2 Such books as came within his reach. 1874 Stupas 
Const. fist, Eng, 1. iii. 53 Beneath these comes the free 
class of labourers. 18 x G, Freav Shaks. Manual. ix. 
86 It does not come within the scope of this book. 1877 Scridn. 
Atag. KV. 199/1 This did not come intothecategory. 1885 
Sir R. Baccattayin Law Rep. 14 Q. B. Div. 879 This case 
did not come within the terms of [ihe] Order. 

7. The motion of a limb, weapon, or tool is often 
spoken of as that of the person who comes with 
it ‘i.e. brings it) to such a position; cf. come down 
with, come oud with. 

1699 Damrier Hoy. I. 1. viii. 155 We set our Sails again... 
and ordered the man at Helm not tocome to the southward 
ofthe E.S. EB. 1987 Adiice to Officers Brit. Army (ed. 9) 
128 The same effect may be produced by coming from the 
shoulder to the order at two motions. 1883 remy Corps 
Orders in Standard 22 Mar. 3/3 The whole of the Infantry 
.- will come lo the ‘shoulder’ by battalions on entering the 
saluting hase, A 

II. Where the notion of movement in space 
passes into or is sunk in other notions. 

* To come (lo a person, etc.). 

8. said of things which one receives, or becomes 
possessed of: ='To fall to one. 

a1300 Cursor M, 18409 Hu come pe sa grathli gode? 
1382 Wyeur Sc. Heks. 111. soz Po moste heresye bat 
God suffred cum to his Chirche. 1545 Ascnam Jo.roph. 
1. (Arb.) 31 The profite that may come thereby to many 
other. 1582 Hester Secr. PAiorav. 1. vi.7 Bothe [Measles 
and Small Pox] come with an accident of a Fever. a 1593 
II. Smits Sern. (1637) 612 Riches come, and yet the man 
is not pleased. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 269 Tell me... 
whether it [virtue] comes to man by nature, 

b. sf. of posscssions that one gets in duc 
course, as by inheritance or other legal process. 

a 1400 Cato's Morats 37 in Cursor M. App. iv, pat comis 
pe be heritage. 1542 James V. in Scott Sales Grandfather 
Ser. 1. xxviil, It came with a lass, and it will go with a lass. 
2074 tr. Machiavel's Florentine Hist. 1. 35 Till such time 

the Papacy came to Alexander the Third. 1687 Burnet 
Contn. Refi. Varitias 106 The Succession came to the 
Dutchess of Suffolk’s Daughters. Mist. Goody Tsvo- 
Shoes 1. (1881) 5 Until tbe [estate by Marriage and by Death 
came into the Hands of Sir Timot a 1887 Barinc-Goutp 
Gaverocks 1, xviii. 257 Stanhury..belongs tous. It came 
through my mother. 


9. of events, casualties, kinds of fortune, etc.= 


To zaeyent or occur /o, to befall. 

Beowulf 23 (Gr.) Ponne wig cume leode gelmsten. cxr175, 
Lainb, (fom, 15 pet al bas wrake is icumen ouer alle ie. 
e¢1300 Beket 1088 For him was to cominge sorwe ynou3. 
1406 £. E. Milt (1882) t3 Yef pught come to Thomas Roos. 
1450 Guy War. (C.) 4944 And euyll chawnce came to vs 
ryght. x6xrz Biste £ccé. ix. 2 All things come alike to all 
— Mark ix. 21. 1634 Sin T. Hersert 7rav, 182 No more 
harme comming toeither. 1748 Ricttanpson Clarissa (1811) 
IV. 329 What's come-to mine, that he writes not to my 
last? 1833 New oe nae XXXVITFE. 334 Ill come.. 
to the false tongue of the deceiver. 1856 i‘ H. Newman 
Callista 86, 1 don’t know what has come to the gate since 
I was here, 1888 M«Cartny & Mrs. C. Prato Ladies’ 
Gallery 1. ii. 44 Whatever comes to me, you are safe enough. 

10. of sensuous or mental impressions. 

_ &. of sights, sounds, and other sensuous impres- 
s10nS. 

@ 1340 Cursor M, 10514 (Cott.) Pi gerning god and pi praier 
Er cummin vn-to godds ere. @ 1450 Ant. a la Tour (1868) 
1t There come a Vision to herina night, 1483 Caxton G. 
de la Tour Avjh, A voys cam sayeng.. make clene this 
plater. 1562 Turner //erba/ nu. 141 b, Other kindes. .of the 
gardin smilax then have cummed tomysyght. 1832 Tenny- 
son Aferiana in S. viii, There came a sound as of the sea. 
1849 Zail’s Mag. XVI. 1971/1 A knock came to his door. 
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1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 432 The same dream came to 
me sometimes in one form, and sometimes in another. 

b. of thoughts, notions, and the like. 7o come 
into one’s head: to occur to one. Also fo come to 
one’s knowledge. 

ote Cursor M, 6602 (Cott.) Ne neuer come it yow in 
thoght. /did. 28332 Quen idel thoght me come and vain. 
€ 1400 Mavnoev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 155 It coome to my mynde. 
1483 Cath. Sg 2 To Come to mynde, occxrrcre. 1680 
Buyvan Jr. wae (t772) 182 The book that he had 
written came into his mind. x71: SteeLe Spect. No. 254 
? 3, 1 wish it may never come into your Head to imitate 
those .. Creatures. 1926 Swirt Gultiver (1869) 2161 It 
never came once into my thoughts. 44 Tait’s Mag. XV. 
684/1 A pretty incident..came to his knowledge. 1875 
Jowertr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 257 The truth must often come 
toa man through others, 1889 Eng. /éiust. Mag. Dec. 259 
It came into my head to jump aloft. 

**® To come from a source, etc. 

ll. a. as anything from a source: To flow, 
emanate, be derived from, of. 

a 1300 Cursor M. hah gost comms of hem tua, 
¢ 1340 /bid. 9579 (Fairf.) To hym that pe falshed comyp fro 
Ayen to hym te yt go. c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 7 (MS. 
A.) Surgerie .. conte of siros..an hand, & gyros.. pat 
is worchinge in englisch. 1535 CoverDALE Ps. ban 1 Of 
him commeth my helpe. 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. /V, in. ii. 78 
Accommodated, it comes of Accommodo: very good, a good 
Phrase, 1601 HotLaxp Pliny I. 413 This wine commeth 
of tbe grape about the towne Forum Appij. 1791'G. Gam- 
BADO’ Ann. Horsem, (1809) Pref. 53 Any thing more that 
comes from the pen pf Geoffrey Gambado. 1826 Aun. Reg., 
fist, Enrope 1o1/2 The present motion..came from a 
gentleman of that country. 1879 M. J. Guest Lect, Hist. 
Eng. xv. 142 Woids which come originally from the Latin. 

b. as progeny, offspring, descendants from a 
parent or ancestor: To descend. Const. of, from. 

exaso /fymn Virg. in Trin, Cott, Hom, App. 256 Pu ert 
icumen of heje kunne. a 1300 Cursor Af. 2566 Pe sede pat 
coms 0 be, ¢1400 Mavwoev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 109 Pe folk of 
Tartre come of be kynreden of Cham. 1475 Caxton Fason 
77 If of Appollo and of mena cam a sone that sone sholde 
succede to the royame. 1570-6 LamparDe Peramd. Kent 
(1826) 7 Mankinde that came of the loines of Sem, Cham, 
and Iapheth. 1640 G. Hersert Zacula Prudentum, He 
that comes ofa hen must scrape. 1712 Steere Spec?. No, 
526 P 3 Any young gentleman, who is come of honest parents, 
1849 C. Bronté SAirdey i, Come of gentle kin. 1878 Scrién. 
Mag. XV. 583 1, I came from a race of fishers. 


c. as an effect from its cause. Also of (éy). 
ar225 sincren Riwie 2 t muchel kuined of lutel. 
€ 1300 Cursor Af, 27682 (Cott. Galba MS.) Of enuy cummes 
oft grete grocheing. ¢1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. 7. 107 
Certes this dreme .. Cometh of the grete superfluitee Of 
youre rede colera parde. 1485 Act 1 Hen. Vi/,c. 8 The 
Siency coming of or by the said Sale. 1568 Turner Herbal 
ui. 3 Rotten agues, at which the jaundes is commed, 1580 
Lyiv £uphues (Arh.) 4¢5 Their beautie commeth by nature, 
yours by art. 61x Biate 7ranst. Prefi1b, He had not 
seene any profit to come by any Synode. 1663 BuTLer 
ffud. 1. 1. 758 Sure some Mischief will come of it. 18 
New Mont Mag. XXXVII. 350 Education comes o 
more things than books. 1836 A. Fonsranque Eng. under 
7 Administr. (1837) 111. 286 This comes of having the son 
of a cotton-spinner for achief. 1884 W. C. Suit Aildros- 
tan 48 Suspicion murders love, and from its death Come 
anguish and remorse. fod. No good could come of it. 
*** To come into (in) a condition or relation. 

12. To enter or be brought into collision, con- 
tact, possession, use, fashion, action, play, force, 
prominence, opposition, contrast, comparison, ctc. 
(the phrases being sometimes literal, sometimes 
entirely fg.) Sce these words. 

1513 Dovcias A¢neis vi. xiv. 63 O my childring cum nocht 
in vse to hant Sic fremmyt battellis. 1668 Witkins Real 
Char. ww. iv. 434 It ian come into comparison with any 
of the Languages now known. 1825 New Monthiy Mag. 
XIN. 55 A gay and piquant style... came into fashion. 
1850 Jails Mag. XVI. 438/2 That such a law should 
have come into existence. /dfd. 492/1 Scott and Chalmers 
.. do not appear to have come into contact. /did, 544/2 
The carbines will come into play. 1865 W. A. Wricnt in 
Smith's Dict, Bible (1875)611]2 The division, .into chapters 
came into use at a later time. /éid. 614/2 The.. Polyglott 
..came into circulation. 1878 Scriéna. Mag. XVI. 480/1 The 
«property. .came into the possession of Mr. Bryant. 1885 
Law Kep. Wkly. Notes 146/1 She..came into collision 
with a steamer. 

b. To come into dlossom, ear, flower, etc.: cf. 23. 

1841 Journ. Koy. Agric. Soc. 11. t. 141 Both crops came 
into ear at the same time. 


**** Absolute uses, with notions of coming into 
existence, growth, change of state. 
13. To comc into existence, make its appearance ; 
to come above ground or out of the germ, as a 
lant; to appear on the surface of the body, as 
air, a rash, pimple, etc. 
exqoo Lanfranc's Cirurg. 
comyth on pe sydes. fod. 
of them came. . 
14. Of grain in Afalting: To germinate, put 
forth the radicle. []lere there is some connexion 
with Come 56.2, and Ger. Aeimen : perh. a distinct 
verb come has fallen together with this.} 
Yexgo0 Chatmerlan Ayr xxvi. Sc. Stat, 1. 693 Item pat 
ai lat jt akyrspire .. quhare it aw bot to chip and cum at 
tane end, 1483 [see Comine v/, 56.2 1], 1577 Harrison 
England u.vi.t1877) 1. 156 To shoote at the root end, which 
maltsters call Comming. When it beginneth tharefore to 
shoot in this maner, theie saie it iscome. 1584 T. Hupson 
Judith 1611) 13 (Jam. Oft turning corne. .least it do sproute 
or feede, Or come againe. 1616 SurFe. & Marku, Country 


(MS. Bi Off Aposteme pat 
tte sowed turnips, hut none 
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Farm 105 Raw Malt when it is almost readie to goe to the 
Kilne, and as the Husbandman saith, is only well comed. 
pe Worttoce Syst. Agric. (1681) 54 Let Pease be taken 
and steeped in as much Water as will cover them, till they 
Swell and Come, and be so ordered as Barley is for Mault- 
ing. 1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict. sv. dfatt, To make the 
Barley Come even in the Couch. 

15. Butter is said to come, when it forms in the 
churn ; so cheese-curd, jellies, etc., when they form. 

[x77 B. Goocr /teresbach’s Husd, i. (1586) 147 About a 
two or three houres after you have put in your Rennet, the 
Milke commeth to a Curd.) 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
T. 1.7 Not to churne the sincere milk thereof till butter 
come, nor to wring the nose of it till bloud come. 1796 
Mrs, Giassr Cookery xxii. 354 Put in two spoonfuls of 
rennet, and when it 1s come, break it a little. 1858 Mrs, 
Stowe Alinister’s Wooing 1. 2 She can always step over to 
distressed Mrs. Smith, whose jelly won't come. 1884 //az- 
fers Mag. Mar. 520/2 On churning days the butter refiised 
to come. 1 Hotianp Chesh. Gloss. s.v., The curd is 
said to come whcn it coagulates ; and butter is said to come 
when it separates from the milk in churning. 

+ 16. Of persons : To yield, be favourably moved. 
(Cf. come about, come round, come to, and COMING 


Ppl. a. 2.) Obs. 

1603 SHaxs. Meas. for M. 0. ii. 125 Oh, to him, to him 
wench: he will relent, Hee’s comming: [ perceiue’t. 1605, 
B. Jonson Volpone it. iii, Corv. [aside] In the point of 
honour, The cases are all one, of wife and daughter. A/os. 
aside] I heare him comming. 

III. Ofarrival in ordcr, time, or course of cyents. 
* Of reaching a point or stage of proceedings. 
(Said of a voluntary agent.) 

17. To arrive at or reach in the course of orderly 
treatment. Const. Zo, at, or ¢nfin. 

a@1200 Moral Ode 157 in Trin. Coll. Honz. 224 Ich wulle 
nu cumen eft to be dome ich cow ar of sade. 1544 LATIMER 
Was. (Parker Soc.) If. 438 Begin at his birth, and go forth 
until ye come at his burial. 1g8r J. Bert Haddon’s Ausw, 
Osor, 258, I come now to y® pynche of my true defence. 
1669 Sturuy Mariner's Aag.t. 3 In this Treatise we will 
come to the Sea-Compass. 1687 Burner Contu. Refi. 
Varitias 121 Our Author is always unhappy, when he comes 
to particulars, 1722 De For Col. Yack (1840) 253 When I 
come to consider that part more narrowly, 178% hs Ree, 
Ace. of Bks. 200/2 We now come to the reign of Queen 
Mary. 1874 Stusss Const. Hist. Eng. 1. iv. 68 Until we 
coine to ages in which we have clearer data, 1884 GLaD- 
stone in Sfandard 29 Feb, 2/7, { now come to the third of 
these great problems. Fs 

8. To advance, proceed, or attain Zo, as an end 


or natural result. Oceas. with zudirect pass. 

1475 Caxton Yason 20b, I hope to come to thaboue of 
myn enterpryse. 1545 AscHam /ovofh. t. (Arb.) 97 They 
knewe not whyche way to houlde to comme to shootynge. 
1707 Fretnn Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 13 They are come 
to this unanimous Resolution. 1728 De For Carleton 
{x809) 3 To avoid coming to a battle for the present. 1749 
Ftetptxc Zone Younes vu. xii, They soon came to a right 
understanding. 1827 Scott Zales Grandfather Ser. 1. 
viii, These two haughty barons came to high and abusive 
words. 1848 Macauray //ést. Eng. I. 556 ‘To fear that the 
two parties would come to blows. 1876 FREEMAN Norv. 
Cong. 11. App. 678 A compromise was come to. 

** Of the arrival of time. 

19. Of time or portions of time: To be present, 
to arrive in due course. 

e1175 Lamb, Hom. 45 A pet cume domes-dei. ¢ 1340 
Cursor MM. 42830 (Trin.) He knew be tyine come pat he 
wolde haue bapteme nome, 1382 Wycuir 1 Ped. v. 1 That 
glorye, that is to be schewid in tyme to comynge. @ 1400 
Stac. Rome 750 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 140 Whan 
the muceeh is I-come. 1480 in Acta Dom. Concilit 69 
(Jam.) The lordis assignis to Patric Ramsay Monunday that 
next cummys. 1 Grarton Chron. U1, 218 When bed 
tyme came, the king went to his bed. 1897 Damier Ciz. 
Wares viu. |xiii, The morning being com’n (and glad he was 
That it was com'n). 1663 F. Hawkins Vouths Behav. 85 
When two Sundayes come together. 1726 Swirt Gudifver 
(1869) 2113/1 When. .the day came for my departure, I took 
leave of my master. 1833 New A/onthly Mag. XXXVUL 
390 The time must come, and will come quickly. 

**8* Of the arrival in time, or tn the course of 

events, of things or involuntary agents. 

20. Of an event: To come about, happen, turn 
out; esp. quasi-zfers. with subject clause; =next. 

@ 1300 Cursor AMZ. 13131 Til it com ona fest dai, Pat king 
herod did for to call Pe barnage. 1535 CoveRDALE x Sas. 
i. 4 Whan it came vpon a daye that Elcana offred. 1548 
Hatt Chron. 186 How commeth this that there are so many 
Newe Testamentes abrode? 1603 PAzlotus xciv, All things 
ar cumde for the best. 1607 SHaks. Cor. in. i. 275 How 
com’st that you haue holpe To make this rescue? 1837 
Carivie Diam. Necklace iv, And then the exasperating 
Why? The How came it? P 

21. 7o come to pass: to happen, take place in 


the conrse of events, come about, occur, be fulfilled. 

148x Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 108 The wulf.. threw the 
foxe al plat under hym, which cam hym evyl to passe. 1526 
Tinpate Afa?t. xxiv. 6 All these thinges must come to passe, 
but the ende is not yet. 1563 Homilies 1. Idolatry (1859) 
202 You may see that cummen to pass which Bishop Serenus 
feared. 1662 Stwuncrt. Orte. Sacr. 1. vi. § 13 Therefore 
the event may not come to pass, and yet the Prophet be a 
true Prophet. 1718 Hickes %. Kettlewed! 1, v. 20 Which 
accordingly came to pass, 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 
335 The change which has come to pass in the cities. 


b. quasi-zmfers. with subject clause. arch. 

1526 LixpaLe Luke y. 1 It came to passe..that he stoode 
by the lake of Genezareth. 1535 CoverDALE Tobit iv. 7 So 
shal it come t@passe, that the face of the Lorde shal not be 
turned awaye from the, 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. |xix. 
§ 3 How it cometh to pass that one day doth excel another. 
170% sae aids No. 128 ? 10 By this means it Comes to 
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pass, that the Girls look upon their Father as a Clown. 
1726 Swirt Gulliver (1869) 155/2 ‘To know. .how it came to 
pass tbat people were so violently bent upon getting into 
this assembly. i - 

22. Of things which arrive or take place in time. 

Here belong such phrases as, //is ¢urn came, It came his 
éurn, or to his turn to do something : see Turn. 

e175 Lamb. Hom, 59 Adnuentat regnum tuum, Cume pi 
riche we segged hit. 1388 Wvetir Codoss. ii. 17 Schadewe 
of thingis to comynge. 1616 Pasguil & Aath. 1. 62 When 
the Lord my Fathers Audit cones. 1625 Bacon Ess. 
Gardens (Arb.) 556 For March, ‘here come Violets. 1651 
flospes Leviath. un. xxvi. 144 One Judge passeth, another 
commeth. 1732 Arsutunot Aules of Diet 415 For the 
longer the Eruption is a coming and the smaller when it 
comes the Disease is less dangerous. 1878 Serthn. Alag. 
XV. 2316/1 Aftcr the dinner caine the reception. /éid. 776/1 
It_came to Janet’s turn. 

23. To be brought in the course of events; to 
grow, arrive at, attain Zo (a specified state or stage). 
Sometimes zfers. ‘it eomes to’. Hence many 
idiomatic phrases ;_ c.g. 7o come 0, in, on PLACE: 
to take place. Sce Come to, 45. 

@ 1300 Cursor J, 5070 (Gott.), I tald a drem Pat comen 
es nou to gode, ¢ 1320 Sexy Sages(W.)1195 Is hit comen 
therto, We sscholle be departed so. ¢ 1450 Guy Warw. «C.) 
4427 Tyll hyt came to darke nyght Enyn they folowed me 
ryght. 1526 Pilger. Perf OW. de W. 1531', Vinto the tyme 
they come to the yeres of discrecyon. 1609 Skene Aeg. 
May. 94 Quhen it is cum to the giving of the sentence. 
r6rr Biae Fob xiv. 21 His sonnes come to honour, 1687 
Burnet Conta, AD Varillas 143 She bore him several 
children, but one Daughter only came to Age. 1758 Lin- 
NELL Deser, Thames 254 lke comes to his full Growth in a 
Year. 1793 3B. Epwarps Cof. 1. Jud. (1794) I. wv. 12 The 
trees that come soonest to perfection, 1833 New AWonthly 
Mag. XXXVI. 165 Is it come to this? 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 231 If any of his dceds come to light. 1879 M. 
J. Guest Lect. d/ist. Eng. \. 508 He becomes .. cautions 
when it comes to meteors and comets. 
Dec. 568 Why should Dick have come to harin? 

b. with dat. infin, Zo come fo do, be, ete. 

1563-87 Foxe 4. ‘ AL, viii. 327 He came to inderstand 
that. rg90 Str J. Saytu Disc. Weapons Sign. **, The 


1889 Cornh. Mag. 


same Saxons .. themselves canic after to be conquered by | 


the Danes. 1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 86 How comes 
then M. Cholmeley to be thus cgregiously deceiued? 1653 
H. Cocan tr. Pénto’s Voy. xxxv. § 3 When any exhalation 
comes to dissolve in the air. 1s ENTLEY Boyde Lect. viii. 
265 But how came the Sun to be Iuminons? 
Afag. IX. 246/t She .. liked [him] more and more as she 
came to know him. 1885 4cé 48 § 49 Vict. c. 76 Pream., 
The River Thaines..has come to be largely used as a place 
of public recreation and resort. 1889 K. S. Macquoww 
RR. Ferron 1. 54 How came you to he up so early? 

24, With complement (pa. pple., adj., or + sb.). 

a. To become, get to be ‘in some condition}. 

Often expressing passage from one condition into another, 
as in ‘to come untied’. 

€1340 Cursor JJ, 11615 (Fairf.) pen come be propheci alle 
clere Pat spaliy was of pat childe dere. @ 1592 GREENE 
& Lopce Looking Gi. Wks. (1861) 127 Tell me how this 
man came dead. 1593 Asp. Baxcrort Dang. Positions w. 
vii. 156 How Coppinger and Arthington came acquainted 
with Hacket. 1597 Saaret 2 Hen, LV, wu. tii. 57 So came 
I a Widow. 1606 — 77. & Cr.1. ii. 132 How came it 
clouen? 1667 Mitton /. £.1x. 563 Say, How cam’st thou 
speakable of mute. 1771 Smottett Aumph. Cl. VI. 238 
She had had the ocd fortute to come acquainted with 
a pious Christian. 1837 Dickens Pickze. xxii, The brown- 
paper parcel had ‘come untied’, 1889 A. Lane Pr. Prigio 
xvii, 136 Lo and behold ! each knight came alive, with his 
horse. 1889 Mrs. Ripvett /"cess Sunshine 1. tv. 71 All 
would come right between her and her old friends. 

b. To prove in the issue, event, or experience ; 
to turn out to be. 

1862 Trexcu J/irac. Introd. 5 When that ‘sign’ comes 
true. 1878 Scribn. Mag. XVI. 476/2 It will come very 
cheap to you. 1889 Mrs. H. L. Cameron Lost Wife 1. i. 9 
Poverty comes hard upon the old. 1889 Mrs. OLtrHant 
Poor Gentieman III. iv. 62 It_ may come easier afterwards. 
1889 Murs. M. Catan Wing of Azrael TEL. xxxviii. 194 In 
point of fact, my dear..you come rather expensive, 

e. For individual idioms, e.g. to come true, to 
come natural, etc., see TRUE, ete. 
IV. To become, belong. 

+25. To become, be becoming or appropriate 
(40), belong or pertain Zo, befit. (L. conventre.) Obs. 

1297 R, Giouc. (1724) 420 ‘Ne wep no3t’ he sede ..vor yt 
ne comp no3t to bc [v.” Hit by cometh nat the]. a 1400 
Life Cuthbert (MS. Trin. Coll. Oxf. 57) No suche idell 
games it ne cometh [1290 Land ALS. bi-cometh] the to 
worche. «@ 1400-50 Alexander 627 It come no3t a kyng son 
,.to sytt Doune 1n margon & molle emange othire schrewis, 
bid, 3974 It comes to na kyng .. To latt his pepill bus pas 
& perisch in ydill. 1400 Dest. Troy 2181 Hit shuld come 
you by course, as of kynd childer, To be sory for my sake. 
@ 1529 SKELTON A gst. Garnesche Wks. II. 129 It cumys the 
better for to dryue A dong cart oratumrelle. //d. 101 Yt 
commyth the wele me to remorde. @1670 Hacker Adp. 
Williams \. (1692) 118 That which comes to the institute 
T handle was thus endicted. 

V. Come and go. 

26. Come is often used in association with go, to 
contrast or include the two motions or results. 

a. To come to a place and depart again, whether 
for once, or with repetition ; to pass to and fro. 

1382 Wycuir J/ark vi. 3x There weren manye that camen, 
and wenten ajen [1611 There were many comming and 

oing) 1434 Jas. 1 Let. in Harding’s Chron, (1812) p. vil, 
levies of .. sauf condute saufely to comme and go to our 
presence. 1568 Grarton Chron, IL, 128 It wasagreed that.. 
the Citizens of London should come and go toll! free. 1598 
Suaks. Aferry 7. u. ii. 130 Hee may come and goe be- 


1842 Yast's | 
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tweene you both. 1655 Futter Ch. /Zist. 11. vi. & 29 What 
solemn Festivalls people may come and goe of. 1864 Tenny- 
son Grandmother xx, She comes and goes at her will. 

b. To be first present and then absent; to ap- 
proach and recede; to appear and disappear al- 
ternately ; also of time, to arrive and pass. 

€ 1340 Cursor 0/7, 185x (Fairf.) Til vij skores dayes ware 
comme and gan. ¢1400 Sowdone Babs 1631, vj dayes be 
comyn and goou. 1589 Puttennam Lag. Poeste 1. xxiv. 
(Arb.) 62 For worldly goods they come and go, as things not 
long proprietary to any body. “1g95 Suaks. Yohn iw, ii. 76 
‘The colour of the King doth come, and go Betweene his 
purpose and his conscience. ax600 ‘/fempe' prophecy in 
Whole Prophecies Scott. (x613., When Iempe ts come and 
also gone, Scotland and England shall be all one. 1627 
Drayton A/oon-cadf Wks. 1753 I. 492 After many years 
were com'n and gone. 1719 Dr For Crusoe (1840) I. vi. 
141 His colour came and went. 1833 T'unnyson Fatima iii, 
My swift blood that went and came. 1849 7'at's Alas. 
XVI. 299/1 Night's shadows come and go, 

e, fig. To exercise liberty of action. 

1864 Burton Scof Ad. 1. it. 99 ‘There being thus, in titles 
. considerable room to come and go upon. 

d. In various proverbs and phrases. 

15.. Debate Carpenter's Tools in Halliw, Nuge P. 13 
That lyghtly cun schall lyghtly go. 1660 Charac, Italy 13 
The old Proverb, Male parta, male dilabuntur, Badly 
1833 New Monthly May. XXXVILL 192 
1865 B. Brirr- 


cone, badly go. 
‘ ey come, lightly go,’ is his maxim. 
ity frkdale 1. 25 A jolly, come-day, go-day fellow.. he 
never saved a farthing in his life. 1876 HArtéy Gloss., 
Come day, Gan day, God send Sunday, the saying .. of 
indolent workers, who care not how the days come and go, 
provided they have little to do. 

VI. Quasi-traas. uses. 
an adverbial aecusative.] 

27. To come tt (slang): to ‘come out with it’, 
in various senses: see quots. 

cr690 BLE. Dict, Cant. Crew, Has he come it? has he 
lent it you? x:8zrz J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Came it, to 
divulge a secret. they say of a thief who has turned evidence 
against his accomplices, tha he is coming all he knows, or 
that he comes it as strong as a horse. 1873 Slang Dict. 
s.v., Also, in pugilistic phraseology, to coine it means to 
show fear; and in this respect, as well as in that of giving 
information, the expression ‘come it’ is best known to the 
lower and most dangerous classes. 

8. ‘Io act, to practise, to perform one’s part; 
asin Zo come it strong, ete. s/ang and collog. 

1812 [see prec.]. 1825 Vew Monthly Mag. XUE 546 Can't 
you come it melancholy? 1825 C. M. Westmacotr £xg. 
Spy 1. 86 Or ina stanhope come it strong. 1838 Dickens 
Nich, Nick, xxiii, I can come it pretty well—nobody better, 
perhaps, in my own line. 1854 Dr Qtincey Casusstry Rom. 
Meals Wks. 111, 250 But it was coming it too strong to 
allow no tobacco, 1888 MeCartuy & Mrs. Praep Ladies’ 
Gallery I. ii. 48 That is coming it a little too strong. 

b. To play or practise .a dodge or triek), esp. 
over any one; to ‘come over’ him (sce 43 f) with 
that dodge. slang and collog. 

1785 Grosu Dict. Vule. Tongue, Vo come Vorkshire over 
any one, to cheat him. 1855 ‘Ttackrray Nezecomes 11. 253 
Barnes is trying tocomie the religious dodge. 186s J. HurT- 
ton Bitter Sweets xxii, Don't come that dodge over me. 1873 
Stang Dict. s.v., Don’t come tricks here. 

e. To play, aet the part of. Const. ever a per- 
son, z.é. at his expense, or so as to get the better 
of him. So ¢ocome it with any one. slang or collog. 

[In French they say at Tennis ‘laissez-moi venir ce coup- 
lA’, let me come that stroke, i.e. play it; so at cards 
‘laissez-moi venir cette main', let me come that hand.] 

1837 Dickens Picdze, xliv, That man, sir. .has comic powers 
that would do honour to Drury Lane Theatre..Hear him 
come the four cais in the wheelbarrow, 1841 J.T. Hewlett 
Parish Clerk UW. 173 Suspecting that he was..* coming the 
deep file’ over him. 18g0 Vast’s Wag. XVII. 691° If you 
try to come the bully over me. 1850 Kixcstey Ad. Locke 
xiti, He intends to come the Mirabeau—fancies his mantle 
has fallen on him. 1861 Dickens Gé, Expect. vii, Your 
sister comes the Mogul over us, now and again. 1890 
Privirs & Witis Syéet Xoss’s Marriage xviii. 126 H's no 
use a-trying to comc it with me. 

29. To attain to, reach, achieve. dia/.and collog. 

1888 Berksh. Gloss. s.v.. ‘1 can’t quite come that’ (=that 
is beyond me} 1888 in J4. Somerset Word.bk, 

b. Zo come a cropper, a colcher (eolloq.): see 
Crorrer, CoLsH. ; 

30. 7o come or be coming six, ete.: to be in 
one’s sixth year of age. Said esp. of horses, or 
the like, for which ristng is now the nsual phrase. 

1675 Loud, Gaz. No, 1008/4 Brownish bay Gelding about 
14 hands high, coming seven years old. 1682 /drd. No. 
1766/4 She is in Fole, and cometh six, 1778 Learning at 
a Loss 1.58 A young Fellow as I am, just coming four and 
twenty, 1858-65 CarLyLe Fredh, Gt. 1. vt iil. 161 Wil- 
helmina, now a slim maiden coming nineteen. /did. IIT. 
1x. vii, 130 Princess Elizabeth .. age eighteen coming. 

81. Zo come any one thanks: to tender thanks. 
(Here come may bea perversion of Cox.) Now dia/. 

1449 Pecock Nefr. v. xv. 63 And thei wolen not come 
her thankis. 1883 Hadde ae Wd Gloss. sv. Cum thank, ‘1 
cum ye no thank’, I acknowledge no thanks to you. [So 
elsewhere in mod. dialects.] : 

VII. Special uses of certain parts of the verb. 

832. Zo come, the dative infinitive [OE. 20 
cumenne], is used (like F. 2 venir): 

a. predicatively, after vb. fo be. [This construc- 
tion does not differ from that found with other 
verbs, as in ‘he is to go’, ‘we are to speak’, etc.]} 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 3 Eart pu be to cuinenne eart? 
c1z05 Lav, 16037 Of pire mucle kare pa fe is to cumene 


{The object is usually 
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[exa75 pat be is comene]. 1388 Wvycuir 1 Zim. iv. 8 That 
hath a biheest of lijf that now ts, and that is to come i 
and to comynge]. 161 Biate sdid., Promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come, 1678 Buxvan 
(title), The Pilgrim's Progress from this world to that which 
istocome. 1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. v. 566 He sees what 
is, and was, and is to come, 1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4637/4 
"Tis Leasehold, and twenty two Years to come, 1 
Puiuirs & Wes Fatal Phryne 1. iii. 61 All their troubles 
were to come. A 

b. attributively (after sb.)=That is to come, 


coming, future. 

1382 Wye Afaté. iii. 7 Who shewide to 30u for to flee 
fro wrath to cumme [v. x. comynge; 1388 that is to come}. 
€ 1490 ta Loll. 5 In bis tyme, and in tyme to come. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. \W.de W. 1531) 4 Shadowes of thynges 
to come. 1526 Tinpate //edr. vi. 5 The power of the elie 
to come [Wvctir, the world to comynge]. 161r Biate 
Fx. xiii, 1g When thy sonne asketh thee in time to come. 
1763 Craaak Village 1. 194 Oh! make the Age to come 
thy better care. 1827 Pottox Course 7. v, Unwelcome 
earnest of the woc to come. 1874 Mrs. Hoxutnxcs Frrst 
dmpres. i. 15 Bright dreams of happiness yet to come. 

e. absol, The future. [In Shaks. not clearly s.] 

1897 Suaxs. 2 /den, (17,1. iii. 108 Past, and to Come, 
seemes best; things Present, worst. 1643 Liste sEU/ric on 
0. § N. 7. Ded., How of all things the Summe Shewes joy 
in thee, for present and 10 come. 18ar Suettey Hellas, 
The present, and the past, and the to-come, 1839-48 
Bairev Festus v. 43 [tis fear which beds the far to-come 
with fire. 1840 Mrs. Browninc Drama of Exile Pocms 
1850 I. 59 Scorning the Past and damning the To come. 

B. 70 coming, in late MI, was app. a confusion 
of cumenne, comen, with the vbl. sb. coming. 

1382 Wycettr 1 7792. vi. 1g A good foundement into tyme to 
comynge ¢1400 Beryn 347 This ny3te pat is to comyng. 
€1430 [fymtns Virg.i1867) 82 And so 1s it pat is to comyng 
git. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 239/1 The first fruyte of the 
to comyng haruest. 1490 — “neydos (E. E.'S.) 4 My 
tocomynge naturell and souerayn (orl 

33. Come, the imperative, ‘beside its ordinary use 
as an invitation to approach or join the speaker) is 
used as an invitation or encouragemcut to action, 


usually along with or on the side of the speaker. 

€1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xx. 14 Iler ys se yrfeweard.. 
cumap uton hine ofslean. a1300 Cursor M. 2030 (Cott.) 
Cum, broiper, here and se. 1382 Wveutr Mark xii. 7 This 
is the eier; come je, slewe him. ¢1460 Towreley Myst. 44 
Com kys us bothe. 1526 Tinpare .Vark xii. 7 Come let vs 
kyll hyin. 1§90 Suaks. Com. Err. v.i. 124 Come go, I will fall 
prostrate at his fecte. 1616 Pasonil & Kath. v. 69 Come, 
Brabant, giue memy Cloke. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 
1. 16 Come my hearts, have up your Anchor that we may 
have a good Prize. Come, Who say Amen. 1803 Scott 
‘Bonnie Dundee’, Come fill up my cup, come fill up my 
can, Come saddle my horses and call out my men. 

b. Asacall or appeal to a person to bethink 
himself, implying impatience, remonstrance, or, 
more usually, mild protest or deprecation on the 
speaker’s part. Often emphasized by repetition, 
or by the addition of such words as now, then, bul. 

e1ygo Cursor M. App. ii. 823 Come pou art mys-bileuyd. 
1590 Suaxs. Com. Err... ii, 68 Come Dromio, come, these 
iests are out of season. 1603 — Jleas. for Me wi. 119 
Come: you are a tedious foole. 1671 Mitton Samson 1708 
Come, come, no time for lamentation now. 1588 5, Pexton 
Guardian's Instr. 41 Come, come, act like a man. 1722 
De For Col. Jack (1840) 160 Come, come, colonel, says he, 
don’t flatter me. 38ag .Vew Monthly Mag. XUV. 422 Oh! 
ohl come now, softly. It is not fair. 1838 Dickens 0. 
Twist xvi, Come, come, Sikes .. we must have civil words. 
1887 Curtois Tracked I]. xxv. 273 ‘Oh, come, now .. 
that ‘s rather strong, you know.’ 

34. Come, the present conj., is used in such 
phrases as ‘come what may, or will’ (ef. F. eenne 
que vienne, It. venga che venga, Ger. es komme was 
da will !), ‘come weal, come woe’, Also in ‘come 
what might, or would’, where the sense ts past. 

1583 Stuaars Anat. Abdus, 1.77 They will to all kinde of 
wanton pastimes..with come that come will. {a 1677 Bar- 
row Serm. (1686) ILI, 328 Say what you can, let what will 
come on it.] Ki Burss My Nanie viii, Come weel, come 
woe, Icarena by. 1843 Brownine Blot in ‘Sc. 1. iii. LV. 21 
Come what come will, Youhave beenhappy, 1881 Saixts- 
Bury Dryden 187 Follow out that scheme, come wind, 
come weather. 1888 Mrs. Rippert Nun's Curse IL. v. 
roo Come weal, come woc, I shall not trouble you, 

35. Come, the present conj., is used with a future 
date following as subject, as in Fr. dix-hutt ans 
vienne la Saint-Marlin,—viennent les Paques, 
‘eightecn years old come Martinmas, — come 
Easter’; z.¢. let Easter comc, when Easter shall 
come, arch. and dial. 

a@1420 Hoccieve De Reg. Princ. (Roxb.) 29 Twenty yere 
come Estren, rg92 Snaxs. Rom. & Jul... iii. 17 Come 
Lammas Eueat night shall she be fourteene. 1799 SouTHEY 
Eng. Eclog. vu, Come Candlemas, and I have been their 
servant For five-and-forty years. 1839 Loner. 1 eee ii. 
(1882) x6 It all happened ..four years ago, come fe ristmas, 
1883 Liovn £45 § Flow Il. 21 For twenty years come 
Michaelmas. 1688 Mrs. Ripnete Nun's Curse I, vii. 135 
You'll grant me a seven years’ lease come next May twelve- 
month. 

b. Also with an interval of time (week, month, 
year, etc.) following and qualifying a date, as in 
‘Thursday come fortnight’, where the litcrary 
language now has ‘ Thursday fortnight’, but the 
full phrase is retained ie gh 

1417 in E. E. Wills (1882) 39 He schele Haue .. xv. li. at 
Esteren next, and x li at Esteren_come twelmonthe. eid 
in Acta Dom. Concilii 20(\Jam.) On Monunday come aucht 
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dais. 1568 Grarron Chron, Il. 308 The tbirde Million, to 
be payde..at Mighelmas come a yere after the agreement. 
1631 RutnerrorD Lett. No. 18 (1862) 1. 76 Our Communion 
is on Sabbath come eight days. 1640 //o. Com. Order in 
Rushw. 1. (1692) I. 141 Ordered, That the business.. be put 
off till ‘Thursday come foitnight. 1692 Ord. City Lond. 
19 June in Entick London (1766) 1V. 231 On Thursday next 
come seven-night. 1724 Berkerey Let. 8 Dec., Wks. 1871 
IV. 110 Provided you bring my affair..to a complete issue 
before Christmas day come twelvemontb. fod. collog, The 
lease will expire at Midsummer come a year. Afod, Sc. We 
expect him on Monday come eight days. 

6. Coming, pres. pple., used of age: see 30. 

b. A response by a servant or any one who is 
called: =‘1am coming,’ ‘directly!’ 

[ax300 Floriz & Bl. 573 Clarice. .hab icluped blauncheflur 
..Quap blauncheflur ‘ihc am cominge’, Ac heo hit sede al 
slepinge.] rzor Farqunar Sir H. Wildair u. i, Commend 
me toa boy and a bell; Coming, coming, sir! Much noise, 
no attendance, and a dirty room. x AppIson Tatler 
No. 131 Pg Coming, Coming, Sir, (said he) with the Air of a 
Drawer. 1749 Fietpinc Zoom Jones vu ii, I think I hear 
somebody call. Coming, coming ! x 

VIII. With prepositions (and prepositional 
phrases), in specialized senses. 

(For ordinary prepositional constructions see 3.) 

. Come across —--. To cross the path of; 
to meet, mect with; to fall in with by chance. 

810 Pike Sources Mississ. 1. 20 Saw great sign of elk, 
but had not the good fortune to come across any of them. 
1849 Yait's Mag. XVI. 226/: The recollection .. came 
across my mind. | 1886 F, Harrtson Choice Bhs. 85, I came 
across a very curious book, 

38. Come at (=L. accélere). ta. To a 
proach; to come to, come so as to be present a/. Ods. 

1O00=2537 [see At 12a]. 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour 
Dviijb, Many ladyes and damoysels were come at the 
weddyng of a maide. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis 
1. vill. (1636) 152 Oleodemus.. would not come at the Court. 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (2828) 1V. 42, I will never come at 
that Committee again. 1737 Wuston Josephus’ (ist. 1. 
viii. § 3 This country is then so sadly burnt up that nobody 
cares to come at it. 

+b. To come into bodily contact or sexual 
connexion with. Ods. 

1535 CoverDALE £.r, xix. 15 Be ready agaynst the thirde 
daye, and no man come at his wife. — Lees. xliv. 25 They 
shal come at no deed persone, to defyle them selues.  1§77 
BB. Goocr SMeresbach's flush. wi. (1586) 1536b, After the 
Catte hath kitned, she commeth no more at the LBucke. 
a 1641 Le. Mountacu Acts & Alon, (1642) 433 Both [men 
and women] may well heare the reader... but not come at 
each other. 

e. To get at, reach (with implied effort), get 
hold of, obtain, (With tdirect passive.) 

1340 [see At 12c]. 1832 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 
695/2 We can nener come at it withoute the helpe of God. 
1669 Wortioce Syst. Agric. vii. § 7 (1682) 128 If they [mice] 
can come at them, you will have but few left. 1746 Lucas 
in PAIL Trans. XLIV. 464 They are cheap, easily come at, 
and prepared by one’s self 1781 Ann, Keg., Chron. 179/1 
The defendant, being. abroad, could not be come at. 18 
Blackiv, Mag. Jan. 133/1 Lord Brougham’s opinion of fe: 
mocracy is hard to come at. 1889 Stevenson Afaster of B. 
iii. 64 How to come at the path. 

da. To dart at, make for, attack. 

1651-7 T. Barker Angiikg (1820) 20 The Salmon will 
come at a Gudgeon, 1889 A. Lane Pr. Prigio ix. 65 Ie 
rose on a pair of flaming wings, and came right at the prince. 


39. Come by ——. See By prep. 15. 

+a. To happen to, befall (a person’. O6s. 

1523 Lv. Berners Frorss. 1. 717 Bycause they rode forthe 
lyke Lies, so it came by them. 

b. To come near, or within reach of, to get at; 
hence, to get hold of, become possessed of, obtain, 
receive. Originally implying effort, but in later 
use often said of getting things by chance or in- 


voluntarily, to meet with. (With Zadirect passive.) 
¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 296 Alle pat he mot com 
bie he robbed. ¢1350 IVill. Palerne 1688 Mi3t we by 
coyntise com bi tvo skynnes of the breme beres. ¢ 1430 
Syr Gener, (Roxb,) 8591 The ring.. 1 may not come therbi. 
1826 TinpaLte Acts xxvii. 16 We..had_ moche worke to 
come hy a bote, 1g31 Exvyot Gov. 1. x, Greke..is hardest 
tocome by. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 218 It could not be 
ge howe he [Edw. II] came by his death. 1601 
HAKS. Twel. N.1, ¥. 131 Cosin, Cosin, how haue you come 
so earely by this Lethargie? 1622 Carus Stat. Setvers 
(1647) 96 That the pay so distrained hath a direct remedy 
to come by his fosses. 1739 R. Butt tr. Dedekindus' 
Grobianus 146 The hindmost man comes ever by the worst. 
1866 Kincstey //eretu, xv, The rogues have fallen out, 
and honest men may come by their own. 1883 BucHANAN 
Love me for Ever u. v. 130 This gold is honestly come by. 
Come from : see II. 
40. Come into ——. a. See 12. 
+b. To accede to, agree to; to fall in with (a 
proposal); to yield to. Obs. 
, 1722 De For Plague (1754) 27 The poor People came into 
it soeagerly, 1725 — Voy. eek, World 1840) 19 The rest, 


who had all opposed me before, came cheerfully Into my 
proposal, 1739 Gray in Gosse Li/e (1882) 30 The women 


did not come into it. 1753 Miss Cottier Art Torment. 
tt. 219 But be sure to lose this whole day, by coming into 
no proposal for pleasure. 1828 Sin W. Scorr Zales of a@ 
Grandfather Ser. 1, xxiii. (1841) 78/2 That he ought not to 
. come into tbe King’s will. 

ce. To come into possession of, 

{77a Town § Country Mag. 23 On his comin; 
possessionofanestate.] 1833 New Monthly Mag. XX XVIII. 
68, I came into a property of one hundred thousand pounds, 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) LIL. 38: A bald little tinker who 


into the 
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has just..come Into a fortune. 1888 Mrs, Ripper. Nun's 
Curse 11. tit. 51 Now ‘he had come into his own’, 
d. To enter upon (office or power). 

1820 Examiner No. 617. 83/2 The year in which the 
Coalition came into power. 1844 Fraser's Mag. XXX. 
745/1 The Whigs came into office, 

1. Come of . a.See1r. b. = Become of. 

1590 Maatowe Tamdxri. u. tii, What tbinks’t thou, man, 
shall come of our attempts? 1849 Tuackeray Van. Fair 
(856) 320 What has come of Major Dobbin? 

42. Come on —-. = Come upon, 48. 

1549 Compl. Scotl,6 The iminent dangeir that vas cum. 
cane on the realme of France. 1568 Gratton Céron. IL. 
295 Then the kinges battaile came on the Englisbe men. 
1585 James I, £ss. in Poeste (Arb.) 23 As the Pilgrim.. 
Cumd on the parting of two wayesat night. 1777 SHERIDAN 
Sch, Scand. u. ii, A right to come on any of the endorsers. 
1840 Dickexs Barn, Rudge Ixxviii, The popular expression 
of ‘coming on the parish’. 1850 7ad?'s Mag. XVII. 478/1 
The change had come on them like a shot. 1864 Tennyson 
E. Arden 149 Moving homeward (Enoch] came on Annie. 

b. Obs, and dial. for come of. 

1677 [see 34}. 1687 Burnet Cont. Refl. Varillas 27, lsaw 
what would come on it, if he would not be at that charge. 

43. Come over - & See 3. 


+b. To exceed, surpass. Oés. 

1478 Paston Lett. No. 816.111. 225 That comth over the 
reseytys in my exspenses I have borowd. 1599 Saks. 
Auch Ado v. it. 7 Ml. Will you then write me a Sonnet in 
praise of my beautie? 8. In sohigh a stile Margaret, that 
no man liuing shall come ouer it. a 

e. To come as an overshadowing or overmaster- 
ing influence ; to take possession of (figuratively). 
(Connected with the next bythe phrase ‘a change has 
come over him’.) Come over with (Shaks.): cf. 7. 

1599 Suaks. //en. V, 1. ii. 267 How he comes o’re vs with 
our wilder dayes. 1604 — Ofh. tv. t. 20 It comes ore 
my memorie, As doth the Rauen o’re the infectious house: 
Loading to all. x74 Fral W. Edmundson Pref. 5 A 
general ee came over Professed Christians. 1841 
Lever C, O'Malley iii, Certain misgivings came over me. 
1888 McCartuy & Mrs. C. Praep Ladies’ Gallery II. xi. 
180 Sometimes ..it comes over me that this is all a piece of 
acting. 1889 Chamd. ral. 2 Nov. 699/1 That .. look once 
more came over his face. 

da. To overtake, befall, rapes to. 

1848 Mars, Gasxett Jf. Barton i,‘ i'm sorry for the girl, for 
bad’s come over her.’ /4d. vi,’ There's a change comed 
over him..is there not?’ 1857 Buckie Civéliz. 1. xiii. 734 
[This] showed the change that had come over him. 1888 
Farjeon Miser Farebrother 11, vii. 96 What had come 
over Bob? ‘ 

+e. To overcome, dominate over. Obs, 

1668 Perys Diary 20 Jan., Against the French power 
coming over them or us. : 

f. To get the better of by craft, impose upon. 
collog. or slang. (With indirect pass.) Cf. 28b. 

1822 Scott Prrate iv, Old Jasper Yellowley had been 
come over by a certain noble Scottish Earl. 1840 Dickens 
Barn, Rudge xx, Not feeling quite certain... whether he 
might not ‘coming over her’ with these compliments. 
1883 Mrs. F. Mann Parish of [{1lby vii. 90 To cross that 
lady's assumed intention of ‘coming over her’, 

g. To get over. dial. 

1888 Mars. Jocetyn £100,000 versus Ghosts II, iv. 68 It 
all seems so sudden like, Miss Kate, I can’t come over that. 

44. Come round ——.. To get round, get the 


better of by craft, circumvent. col/og. 

1830 tr. A ristoph. 247 How he comes round you with his 
sophistry] Afod. ’ You can’t come round me in that way.’ 
45. Come to . 


a. See 3, and other senses passint. 


+b. To get at, attain, get possession of. Oés. 

3314 Guy Warw. (A.) 308 Y¥ love bing y no may com to, 
1349 Cursor AM. 18409 (Trin.) [low coom pou to bat gode. 
1545 Ascuam To.xofh. (Arb.) 124 To come to theyr lyuyng. 
1886 A, Dav Eng. Secretary t. (1625) 99 It is requisite you 
prove, either that you had them by chance .. or otherwise, 

that by some gift you came to them. 
(Cf. 8b, 40.) 


¢. To succeed in due course to. 

tg80 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 452 This clemencie did hir 
malestie .. shew at hir comming to the crowne. 60s B, 
Jonson Volpone ut. v, To use his fortune With reverence 
when he comes to it, 1674 tr. Machiavel’s Florentine 
Hist. u 34 Urban the Second was now come to the Papacy. 
1731 STEELE Sfect, No, 113 ? 3, I came to my Estate in my 

wenty second Year. 1773 Goupsm. Stoops to Cong. 
What a pity the ‘squire is not come to his own. 38gg 
Macautay /fist, Eng, 111. 13 When he came to the crown. 


da. To amonnt to (a stated sum or number). 

¢ 1380 Werte is, (1880) 63 It wole come to sixti bousand 
mark pat he robbib of be kingts lige men. ¢rqg00 Matnnev. 
(Roxb.) xxii, 104 Pe somme .. commez to fyue_hundreth 
thowsand florenea. rg26 Pilgr. Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 16 
The dayes of the pilgrymage of my lyfe .. come not to y* 
dayes of my forefathers, 1724 on Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 72 Let us put it all together, and see what it will 
come to. 1885 Sir R. Baccatray in Law Timer Rep. LIL, 
671/1 ‘The proceeds of the sale came to over sooo/. 

e. To amount to in price, to cost. 

1596 Suaks. x Aen. [V, u. iv. 84 In Barbary sir, it cannot 
come to so much. a Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 52 The 
Gallon of Milk comes but to a Farthing, fod. This pair 
will come to about a guinea, 


f. /é To ‘amount to’, be equivalent to, mean. 

I TERNE Sent, Journ, Montrinl, It comes to the 
same thing, said I. 1845 New Monthly Mag. XIV. 327 
You don’t eat any thing. What, is yourleg so bad as that 
comes to? 18a5 Waterton Wand. S. Amer. t. 12 It comes 
nearly to the same thing in the end. 1879 M. J. Guest 
Lect. Hist, Eng. xix, 178 The first [dispute] really came to 
the question whether the bishops .. were subjects of the 
king or of the Pope. 1868 McCarthy & Mars. C. Pracp 
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Ladies’ Gallery 11, iv. 49, 1 am not exactly such a pig as 
that comes to. i ; 

g. To issue or result in, to turn in the end to; 
in such phrases as fo come to much, to little, to 
nought, when all contes to all, if the worst come to 
the worst, etc. 

1568 Grarton Chron, 11,233 This vevare «came to nothing. 
1611 Brste Hag. i.g Ye ieakea for much, and, lo, it came to 
little. 1699 Dampier Voy. 11. 1.1.14 Nor was it his fault 
that it came to nothing. 1719 De For Crusoe vii. (1720) 123 
Not one Grain of that I sow’d this time came to anything. 
1814 Jane Austen Afansf. Park (1847) 172 His falling in 
love witb Julia had come to nothing. 1888 F. WARDEN 
Witch of [ills 11. xvi. 60 If the worst comes to the worst. 

h. Come to oneself (one’s senses}: (a) To recover 
consciousness; to become conscious again after 
sleep, a swoon, etc. 

1340 Ayenb, 128 Ac panne he hep y-slepe and comp to 
him-zelue. ¢ 148g Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iv. 122 She 
felle doun in a swoune .. And whan she was come agen to 
herselfe. 1586 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad, 1. (1589) 491 
She fell downe amazed: and being come to hir selfe againe, 
said unto them, etc. 1637 Bust Voy. Levant 16 The hurt 
person comming to his senses, cleared ine, telling how it 
came and by whom, 1722 De For Cod, Yack (1840) 285 
When she was come to herself enough to talk again, 190 
S. R. Garpiner in Dict. Nat. Biog. XXII. 319/1 At the 
news of the execution of Charles I he [Montrose] fainted, 
and when he came to himself, etc. : 

(8) To come to one’s right mind, recover from 
excitement, passion, or self-abandonment. 

1526 Tinvace Lue xv. 17 Then he came to him selfe 
and sayde, etc. ¢1680 Beveripce Serm. (1729) 1. 527 
Zaccheus .. being come unto himself, as soon as Christ was 
come into his house. 1749 Fietpinc Yom Younes xvun. ii, 
But at last, having vented the first torrent of passion, he 
came a little to himself. 1883 Brack Vodande U1, vii. 129 
The people..may come to their senses. 


46. Come under . a, See 6 b. 
b. To rank, fall, or be classed under (a general 


title, ete.), to be included under. 

1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. in, iv. § 10 So both Greece 
and Italy come under the name of the Isles of the Gentiles. 
1816 Byron in Moore ae 301 Anything of mine coming 
under the description of his request. 1889 Cornh. Jag. 
Dec. 567 It might come under the head of useful knowledge. 


ec. To be brought under the operation of, to be 


subjected to. 

1714 W, Epmunvson Yournal 7 All my parts came under 
this Exercise. 1887 7he Lady 20 Jan. 38/3 The owners 
perhaps came under the guillotine. 1889 Law Rep., Appeal 
Cases XIV. 533 They had each come under liability to pay 
the balance due. 1890 Fru Education 1 Jan. 272 Those 
pupils who..had come under his personal influence. 

47. Come unto . a. See 3. 


tb. = Come to, 45.4. Obs. 

1568 Grarton Chron. II. 308 Three Millions of Scutes of 
Gold. .the which docome untosterlyng money, fyve hundreth 
thousand pound. 1660 T. WiLLsrorD Scales Commerce 1. 
m1. 108 How inuch comes rod. a day unto by the year? 

48. Come upon » @. See 3. The special 
senses are generally derived from the notion of 
something descending, alighting, or swooping 
down, with force or weight, upon one; cf. come 
down upon, 56 g. 

b. To attack, es. suddenly or by snrprise. 

1378 Barsour Bruce xiv. 509 [Thai] Cum sa hardely 
Apon all the gret cheuelry of Yrland. ¢1460 Forrrescve 
tbs, & Lim, Mon, (1714) 89 To resyste our Ennemyes, 
whan they list to come upon'us, 1611 Biste Gen. xxxiv. 
25 And came vpon the cite boldly, and slew all the males. 
1780 Coxe Russian Discov. 191 Katcham..came with such 
rapidity upon the Russians as to preclude the use of their 
arms. 1816 Byron in Moore Life 325 They come upon you 
in bodies of thirty .. ata time. 1827 Scott Tales Grandf. 
Ser. 1. viii, To come upon him suddenly and by night. 


e. Said of a divine visitation, retribution, curse, 


blessing, honour, calamity, etc. 

1382 Wycuir Deut. xxviii. 2 And there shulen come vpon 
thee alle thes blissyngis. /¢¢. 15 And..shulen come vpon 
thee alle thes malysouns. 1535 CoveRDALE Ps. Ixxviili]. 31 
The heuy wrath of God came vpon them, slewe y* welthiest 
of them. 1611 Biste Yod xxix. 13 The blessing of him tbat 
was readie to perish, came vpon me. 1714 Frnd. W. Edmund. 
son Pref. 29 cea that was coming upon this Nation. 
1832 Tennyson Lady Shalott im. v, ‘The curse is come 
upon me’, cried The Lady of Shalott. 

d. Said of overmastering influences, physical or 
inental, 

“1382 Wycuir Ps. liv. 6 [Iv. 5] Drede and trembling camen 
vp on me. 1611 Biste 2 Céroz. xiv. 14 The feare of the 
Lord came vpon them. 1714 W. Epmunpson ral. 25 
About this time it came weightily upon me to leave Shop- 
keeping. x80 Taéf’s Bfag. XVII. 402/1 A temporary 
madness seems to have come upon the people. 1886 
M‘Cartuy & Praep Right ffon'ble U1. xxviii, 39 It came 
upon her pow that something subtler .. lay at the root. 

e. To make an authoritative demand or claim 
upon (a party liable). 

1605 B. Jonson Volfone v. iv, ll come upon him For 
that, hereafter. 1625 Massincer New Way w. ii, Sir Giles 
Will come upon you for security For his ihaneued pounds. 
1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome 466 Turinus then came upon 
him for the Money. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge ixxviii, In 
the damage done to the Maypole, he could ‘ come upon the 
county’, 1830 Taét's Mag. XVII. 725/2 They might come 
upon me afterward, and make me pay up. 

f. To become legally chargeable on (any 
charity) ; to become a burden on. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 278 He had saved 
money, and could not come upon the patish. 1850 Tai?’s 
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Mag. XVII. 336/2 So Betty came upon tbe parish with all 
her children. é . 

g. To meet with or fall in with a person or place 
as it were by chance. 

1773 GoLpsn. Stoops fo Cong. 1, You are to go sideways 
till you come upon Crack-skull Common. 1820 Examiner 
No. 637. 414/2 She came upon us by surprise. 1849 Za/t's 
Mag. XVI. 154/1 The travellers soon came upon a village. 
1865 Mrs. Cartyte Left. 111. 256, 1 came upon Geraldine 
in Cheyne Row. 

Come within : sce 6, and WITHIN. 

IX. With adverbs: forming the equivalents of 
compound verbs in other languages: e.g. come 
again, L.revenire, F. revenir, Ger. wiederkommen, 

Come is used with adverbs generally, esp. adverbs imply- 
ing motion toward, as Aither, together; only those in which 
the sense is more or less specialized are here dealt with. 

49. Come about. 

a. To arrive in the course of revolution; to re- 
volvc, ‘come round’. 

1830 Parscr. 489/1, I was borne this day twenty yeres, as 
the yeres come aboute. 1602 Carew Corwwadl (1811) 187 
Each entertaining such foreign acquaintance, as will not 
fail, when their like turn cometh about. to requite him with 
the like kindness, 1703 Moxon Jfech. Exerc. 189 If the 
Diameter of the Rowler be smaller, the work comes so 
much swifler about. 1826 [see e]. 1889 Mrs. Rippett 
P'cess Sunshine 1, vi. 96 That movable feast .. came 
about in due season. p E 

+b. Aaué. Of the wind: To turn, ¢sf. into a 
more favourable quarter; to veer round. Oés. 

1556 WW. Towrsowx in Hakluyt /’oy. (1389) 99 ‘This after 
noone the winde came about. 1694 NARworouGH -dce. Sev. 
Late Voy. 1. 176 From the roth..to this day Noon, the 
Wind at North-north-west .. At Noon..the Wind came 
about at South. 1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4464/7 The Wind 
coming about .. to the S.W. the Fleet was oblig'd to alter 
its Course, ie 

e. To come round to a person’s side or opinion ; 


to turn into a more satisfactory mood, or state ; = 


Come round c,d, Obs. or dtaé. 

1609 B. Jonson Sf Wom. wv. i, The Lady Haughty 
looks well to-day, for all my dispraise of her..I think 
shall come ahout to thee again. 1775 Sueripan Aivals 1. 
ii, If you were just to let the servants forget, to bring her 
dinner for three or four days, you can’t conceive how she'd 
come about. 1826 Coppetr Kur. Rides (1885) I. 282 
Some people..consoled themselves by saying things would 
come about again .. They deceived themselves, things did 
not come about; the seasons came about, it was true; but 
something must be dove to bring things about. 

d. To come in the course of events; to come 
to pass, happen, turn out; to come to be as it is. 

1315 SHorEuAm 104 For feawe of ham conne the skele 
Hou senneaboute cometh. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 8775 
He meruelled hou it cam aboute. 1602 Suaks. //am. v. i. 
391 And let me speake .. How these things came about. 
1697 CoLuirr Ess. Afor. Subj. 1. (1709) 90 How comes it 
about that the Operations of Sense, and Reason vary so 
much? 1883 Buchanan Love se for Ever w. i. 220 What 
strange changes had come about in a year ! 

te. To fulfil itself; to turn out true. Obs. 

1592 Suaks. Rom, §& Ful. 1.iii. 45 To see now how a Jest 
shall come about. 

50. Come abroad, 

To come forth from house or seclusion ; to come 
out; to appear before the public, become publicly 
known, be published. arch. 

@1853 Upatt Royster D. un, ii, (Arb.) 42 If he come 
abroade he shall cough me a mome. 1565-78 CooPEeR 
Thesaurus, Abdere se lteris..to live unknowne in con- 
tinualle studdy, and never tocom a broade. 1576 FLemine 
Lanoplie Ep. 204 Stay their edition, and let them not come 
abroad. 1882 N. T. (Rbem.) Luke viii. 17 For there is 
not any thing..hid, that shall not be knowen, and come 
abrode, 1677 Hare Prin. Orig. Man. To Rdr. 3 Some 
Writings of mine have without my privity come abroad in 
Print. 1735 Pore Prod. Sat. 157 Did some more sober 
critic come abroad. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom, Amtusem. 
The acid .. usually comes abroad at five times the strengt 
of vinegar. 

51. Comeagain, (See simple senses and AGAIN, 
esp. A. Ub.) 

a. To come a second time, return. 

¢1460 Towneley Myst. 37 Go home, son, com sone agane. 
axgsg Latimer Wes. (Parker Soc.) I. 442 But_ now 
dearly beloved, to come again, be not ashamed of the Gospel 
of God. x Dampier Voy. H. 1. 22 As she recovered, 
and made a little way, she would come again to the Wind, 
till another Sea struck her offagain. 1812 Byron Ci. Har. 
1. vii, Monks might deem their time was come again. 1823 
— ¥uan vii. xxxv, But Johnson was a clever fellow, who 
Knew when and how ‘to cut and come again’. 

+b. To return to a normal condition; to re- 
cover from a swoon, etc. Ods. or dial. 

1535 CovERDALE Yudg. xv. 19 Whan he dranke, his sprete 
caine agayne, and he was refreszshed. 1611 Bipte 2 Afngs 
v. 14 His fleshe came againe. 1818 Edin. Alag. Dec. 503 
(Jam.) My dochter was lang awa [in a swoon], but whan she 
cam again, she tauld us, etc. 

¢. To appear after death. dial. (Cf. F. revenu.) 

1884 HoLtann Chesi, Gloss. s.v., | remember a gentleman, 
who was drowned whilst skating, was popularly believed 
to ‘come again’. 1881 Ox/ordsh. Gloss., Come again, to 
return after death, (Also in other dialect Glossaries.) 

52. Come along. 

To move onward (toward or with the speaker) ; 
often used as an exhortation. 

1694 Narsoroucn Ace, Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 26, I kept 
a Light out all night, that the Pink might see if she came 
along. xzox Farquuar Sir H. Wildair nu. i, Hang your 
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family dinners! come alongwith me. 1734 Pore Ess. Max 
iv. 373 Come then, ny Friend! my Genius! come along. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, ‘Come along, then’, said he of the 
green coat. 18g0 Tennyson /x Ment, xxxvii, | murmur'd, 
as I came along, Of comfort clasp’d in truth reveal’d. 
53. Come away. 
a. To come on one’s way: see AWAY I. 


b. To come from the place: see Away 2. 

g18 [see Away 2]. 1830 Tennyson Oriana, How could 
I rise and come away, Oriana? 1864 — North. Farmer v, 
I thowt a said what a owt to ’a said an’ I coom’d awaiiy. 

@. To detach itself, separate: sec AWAY 3. 

Mod. On grasping it, the handle came away in his hand. 

A part of the bone must come away first. 
+d. To get on or along with; cf. Away 16. 

1605 Campin Revi. (1637) 39 There are. .many of the Frenclt 

{words] which the Italians can hardly come away withall. 
e. To spring out of the ground ; to grow apace. 

1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. vi. § 5 (1681) g8 For the first 
half dozen years they make no considerable advance, bul 
afterwards they come away miraculously. 1765 [aru 
Hapvinaton Jorest-trees 12 This .. to be done with all the 
young plants till they come away so heartily, that, ete 
{Now chiefly dad.} 

f. To come forth, issue, turn out. 

1823 J. Bapcocx Done. Amusent. 139 No two makings 
coming away alike, but depending entirely upon accident. 

54. Come baek. (See Back adv. 5-7.) 

a. To return (hither), in space, or time; to re- 
turn to a condition, to the memory, come to mind. 
1sgz Suaxs. Rom. & Jud. i. in. 8 Nurse come backe 
againe. 1850 Zait’s Mag. XVII. 665/1 He rallied, and 
gradually came back to consciousness. 1883 Diack Foland: 
Il. xi. 198 Whatever bappens, he cannot come back on you 
and say you had deceived him, 1890 Temple Bar Mag. 
Jan. 9 The very names are coming back to him. 
b. Sporting slang. To fall back, lose ground, 

1885 Zines 4 June 10/3 Half way down the hill Royal 
Hampton began to come back to Ins horses. 1890 fteld 
29 Mar, 462/2 Wade succeeded in maintaining a lead .. but 
from the seventh mile he began to ‘coine back ' to his men. 

55. Come by. 

a. To come near, usually in passing ; to pass. 

1605 Suaxs. J/ach. wv. i. 140, L did heare The gallopping 
of Horse. Who was’t came by? 1709 Sree Fatler No, 
xog > 1 ‘There was a great Funeral coming by. 1842 Tren- 
NYSON Watking to Mail, ohn, And when does this come 
by? Yates. The mail? At one o'clock. 

b. To come aside. dial. 

56. Come down. 

a. To descend (hither), to come to what 1s, or 
is spoken of as, a lower place: see Down adv. 

1340 Hamrote Pr, Consc. 5147 When Criste es common 
doun to deme. 1535 CoverpsLe Rev. xii, 12 The deuell is 
come downe vnto you. 1g68 Grarton Chrer. Il. yo At 
length commeth downe from the Pope two Legates. 1773 
GotpsM. Stoops to Ceng. 1. ii, The gentleman that’s coming 
down to court my sister. 1850 /ait’s Mag. XVII, 256/1 
‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer comes down to the House 
of Commons. 1885 Mrs. Lysx Lixtox Ctr, Aérhland I, 
vi. 187 ‘The rain came down like a white sheet. F 

b. To reach or extend in a downward direction. 

1632 Litncow Zyav. vu. i. 353 Their women .. whose 
vpper gownes come no further downe than their middle 
thighes. 1825 New Alonthly Mag. XV.21 The latest ac- 
counts of the patient come down to tbe fifteenth day after 
the operation. 1849 7aif’s Mag. XVI. 12/2 The. .forest.. 
comes down to the water’s edge. i 

@. To descend by birth (ods.) or tradition; to 
survive from an earlier time to the present. 

@ 1400-50 Wars Alex. 3156 (Ashm. MS.) pat pai ware 
conen doun of kyngis. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 101 ? 7 
Nothing of this Nature is come down tous. 1863 H. Cox 
Instit. m. ii. 599 To come down to later times. 1879 M. J. 
Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. XXXV. 352 The tales had come 
down from the old heathen times. A 

d. To fall, drop. (Chiefly in sporting phrase.) 

1787 ‘G. Gampapno’ Acad. Horsem. (1809) 25 The best bit 
of flesh that ever was crossed will certainly come down one 
day or another. 1803 éc Nic No. 3 (1806) 1, 108 Dr. F— 
..lost his equilibrium, and came down on the ice. 1888 J. 
Payy Myst. Mirbridge xix, He spurred the animal to leap 
the horse-trough..and it came down with him. 1890 Fredd 
8 Mar. 363/2 The giraffe he fired at came down, 

e. To descend in rank or condition; to be 


humbled, abased, or degraded. 

1382 Wyciir Fer. xlviii. 18 Cum doun fro glorie, sit in 
thirst, thou dwelling of the do3ter of Dibon. 1535 Cover- 
paLu Deut. xxviii. 43 Thou shalt come downe alowe. 1850 
Tait’s Mag. XVU. 633/2 Some folks who are so high will 
have to come down a peg. 1889 Mrs. Rippett P’cess Sun- 
shine 1. i. 8 They had come down in the world. 

f. To become reduced in size or amount; to be 


lowered. 

ae in Rushw. Hist, Coll. ut,(1692) L. 71 Resolved, That 
the Popish Commanders and Popish Officers shall be con- 
tinued in pay till the Money come down, and no longer. 
1793 SMEATON Edystone Z. $315 Its lustre diminished... 
rn came down to a star of about the third magnitude. 
1832 Ht. Martineau Hill § Valley iii. 39 When prices 
fall and wages must come down. 1850 Tait's Mag. XVII. 
719/2 The rent must come down. ; 

g. Come down upon : to descend with 
authority, severity, hostility, or suddenness upon ; 
to make an attack by surprise upon; to make a 
demand or call which is felt to press o7 or for one. 

x61r Bite /s. vii. 16 His violent_dealing shall come 
downe vpon his owne pate. 1861 Du Cuautu Explor, 
Equal. Africa iv. 3 The treacherous enemy comes down 
upon a sleeping village. 1888 R. A. Kine Leal Lass I. 
vi. 117 It’s too bad to come down always on you, only 
because you're such a good fellow. i 
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h. Come down (with) — to bring or put 
down; ¢sf. to lay down money; to make a dis- 
bursement ; also ¢o come down with the needful, 


dust, pelf, etc. collog. (cf. 7.) 

3700 Concreve May of World m. v, What pension does 
your lady propose?..she must come down pretty deep now, 
she’s superannuated. 1760 C. Jounston CAérysa/ (1822) 11. 
248 I'll make them come down, and handsomely too, or 
they shall repent it. 1836 Gen. P. Thomeson Z-vere. i 
IV. 381 The popular phrase of coming down with ‘the 
dust’, 1897 Scrién. Mag. XV. 288/2 But even rich fathers 
aren't willing Always to come down with the pelf. 

57. Come forth. (sof colloquial.) 

a. To advance out of a place of retirement, come 
out; often as an encouraging or challenging call. 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 14349 ‘Lazar’, wit pis, ‘cum forth’ he 
badd. @1340 IAmPove Psalter xviii. 5 As spouse cumand 
forth of his chawmbire. 1535 CoverDALe Gen. xxiv. 15 
Rebecca the doughter of Bethuel..came forth. 1784 
Cowper 7iroc. 525 1f.. Your son come forth the prodigy of 
skill ; ‘The pedagogue .. Claims more than half the praise. 
-- Task u, 445 Forth comes the pocket mirror.—First we 
stroke An eyebrow, next compose a straggling lock. 1808 
Mrs. Hesans Voice of Spring 21 Come forth, O ye chil- 
dren of gladness, come !_ 1830 Texnyvson Ode to Jem. iv, 
Come forth. 1879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. xxviii. 
286 Ile came forth from his quiet retreat. 

+b. To come into existence, be born. Ofs. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. 3 In this maner they come 
forth and were borne horryble geants in albyon. 

+c. To become published ; to eome ont. Ods. 

1895 Barnrieep Cynthia To Rdrs., Poeins (Arb.) 44 The 
last Terme. .there came forth a little toy of mine, intituled, 
The Affcctionate Shepheard. 1607 Suaxs. Timon 1, i, 26 
When comes your Booke forth, 1850 Ya/t’s Mag. XVII. 
491 ‘2 ‘Childe Harold ‘ came forth during the same year, 

58. Come forward. 

a. To approach, come from the background to 
the front. b. ‘Yo present oneself before the public, 
a tribunal, or the like in any capacity. ec. To 
make advanees. /¢. and fi. 

1530 Parscr. 490/1 Come forwarde, a Goddes name, whye 
dragge you so ever behynde. 1709 Strene Satler No. 45 
pa, | heard the same Voice say, but in a gentle Tone, 
Come forward. 1722 De For Plague (1884) 165 The 
Plague was come forward in the West and North Parts of 
the Town. 1823 Vew Monthly Mag. UX. 276/1 Buyers are 
not induced to come forward. 1859 TENNYSON Geraint & 
Eard 283 ‘Vhe armourer.. Came forward with the helmet 
yet in hand. 1879 M. J. Gursr Lect. Mist. Eng. xvii. 167 
Iler cousin. came forwardas acandidate. Mod. (Awmnorous) 
‘Lhey are very backward in coming forward. 

59. Come in, (See Ix adv. in its various senses.) 

a. To enter hither; ¢sf. into a house, room, or 
enclosnre; to enter the field or arena. 

@ 1300 Cursor Jf, 8959 Sco com in at pat ilk yatte. 1382 
Wyeiir 1 A’tugs xiv. 6 And scith, Cum in, wijf of Jeroboam. 
c1g00 Maunprv. viti. (1839) 84 Whan we comen in wee 
diden of oure Schoon. 1600 Suaks. 4. 1. 2.1. ii.181 He 
ir the generall challenger, I cone but in as others do, to try 
with him the strength of my youth. 1601 — yvel, Wot. 
iii. 4 By my troth sir ‘Toby, you must come in carlyer a 
nights. 1690 Locke //am, Und. u. ii. § 1 Fhe simple ideas 
thus united in the same subject, are as aa distinct 
as those that come in by different senses, 1728 W. Satu 
Univ, College 274 ‘Vhat he had .. twice or thrice knocked 
to come in. 1856 Wavte-Mewvit.e A’ate Cow. (1882) 61/2 
-\ sleepy ‘Come in’ was the reply to my summons. 1882 
Daily Tel. 27 May (Cricket), Mr. C. T. Studd .. caine in 
third wicket down, 

b. To enter as invaders, settlers, occupants, 


ete. 

3420 Chron. Vilod. 12 And be Denmarkes come po first 
pe 1598 ip. Hata. Sad. wv. ii, 136 And tels how first 
his famous ancestor Did come in long since with the Con- 
querour. 1873 ‘I'ristram .foaé ix. 174 Traces of abori- 
gines, before the basalt-building inhabitants came in. 

te. (in Script.) To come tn unto: to have camal 


intercourse with. Ods, 

1535 CovERoALe Ge, xix. 31 Not a man more vpon earth 
that can come in ynto us. 16x Binty Gen, xxxvili. 16. 

d. To move or advanee inwards; to arrive hcre 
at its destination; to enter the port, goal, etc. 

@ 1626 Bacon (J.), Our second fleet, which kept the narrow 
seas, was come in and joined to our main fleet. 1667 
Dryvoen Sir Martin Mur-all v. i, Were’s another of our 
vessels come in. 3709 Steere Zatler No. 129 P 1 ‘There 
came in this Morning a Mail from Holland. 1719 De For. 
Crusoe (1840) 1. xv. 256 ‘The tide, ns going out, or coming 
in. 1848 Macaucay //ist, Eng. 1. 386 The mails went out 
and came in Sy on the alternate days, 1888 Farjron 
Miser Farebro. Wl. xix. 256 The ‘dark’ horse .. came in 
fourth, 

te. Fencing. To make a pass or home-thrust, 
to get within the opponent’s guard. Ods. 

3896 Suaxs.1 //en. IV, u. iv, 241 These nine.. Began to 
giue me ground: but I followed me close, came in foot and 
hand. 1597 —2 len. TV, wu. ii. 302 Hee would about, and 
about, and come you in, and come you in. a 1625 FLETCHER 
Bloody Brey. ii, Oh, bravely thrust ! Take heed he come 
not in, sir. To him again; you give him too much respite, 

tf. To submit, yield, give in one’s adhesion. 

1s20 Hen. VIM Let. in S24. Papers Ien. VIIT, V1. i. 57 
O'Neil, and the other Irish captains [have] come in, and 
«recognised us as their sovereign lord. rg60 in E. Lodge 
Ilust, Brit, Hist. 1791) 1. 332 My Lord of Norfolke was 
ready to com in, 1596 Srenser State Ire’, Wks. (Globe) 
658/1 Touching the arche-rebell himselfe .. if he .. should 
offer to come in and submitt himselfe to her Majestie. 
1687 Burnet Cont. Ref. Varillas 124 Seeing the Queen’s 
Forces encrease, and that none came in to him. 1848 


Scort Tales Grandf. Ser. nu. xxv, Glencoe had not come | 


in within the term prescribed. 
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g. To be successful in a candidature; to be 
elected ; to come into power. 

170s Hearne Collect. 7 Dec. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 118 He 
came in Rector. 1820 Examiner No. 619. 124/2 Mr. 
March Phillips .. came in for Leicestershire in 1818, on the 
Whig interest. 1825 New Monthly Alag. XIV. 15 A 
character for public speaking, which. must inevitably lead 
.. whenever the Whigs should come in, to a seat in the 
British Senate. 1890 Sat, Rev. 17 May 586/1 Mr. Glad: 
stone says that the statement that he came in on allotments 
in 1886. .is. .untrue. . : 

h. Of things: To be brought or given in. 

21067 Char, Eadweard in Cod. Dipl TV. 195 Ani land 
sy owt of den biscopriche gedon, ich wille dzt hit cume in 
ongean. 1885 Mrs. Lyxn Linton Chr. Airkdand 1.1. 15 
At Easter, eggs came in by the hundred. 1890 Sat. Rev, 12 
July 3 Subscriptions will continue to come in. ; 

1. To come into hand as revenue or receipts. 
(Cf. Income.) 

588 Suaks. L.Z.2Z.V¥. ii. 2 Sweet hearts we shall be | 
rich ere we depart, If fairings come thus plentifully in. 
1596 —1 /feu, / 1. i. 55 We may boldly spend, vpon the 
hope Of what is to come in. a 1670 Hacker Adp. Williams 
1, (1692) 201 He was profuse in hospitality..To maintain all 
this, he had plenty coming in. 1833 .Vew Monthly Mag. 
XXXVIT. 347 Coming in as the incomes of literary men do. 

j. Natural productions ‘e.g. vegetables, oysters), 
etc., are said to come in, when they begin to be 
in season, and come into hand for use; so to 
come in usefully, opportunely, and the like. In 
the current phrases, fo come tn handy, come in 
useful, etc., there is a blending of this notion with 
others, ‘to come in opportunely and prove useful’. 

1879 M. J. Guest Lect, (ist. Eng. xxxiii. 330 The snow 
and the storms came in so well to help the Welsh. 1884 
H. Coxwet. Contemp. Kev. Oct. 536 The system of bal- 
loon signalling..would have come in opportunely. 1888 
M«Cartny Ladies’ Gallery \1. v. 69 The knowledge came 
in handy now, 1889 Mrs. KE. Kesxnarp Landing a Prize 
I, xii. 207 They have come in most useful. 1890 Sat. Rev. 
8 Feb. 157 2 Even cats..come in useful. 

k. To enter into a narrative, aecount, or list ; to 
intervene in the course of anything; to take its 
plaee, esf. with reference to the place or manner. 
Cf, sense 6 b. 

1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. ui. 365 Gre. Wf whil’st I live she 
will be onely mine. fra. That only came well in. 1610 
— emp. u, i. 77 Widow? A pox o' that: how came that 
Widdow in? Widdow Dido! 1820 E.raminer No. 648. 
587/1 But justice comes in here, as it comes in at every 
corner of this rotten question. 1886 Lady Branksmere if 
xxix. 158 Where does the joke come in? | 

1. ‘To come into use, vogue, or fashion. 

¢ 34380 Wycuir IVks. (1880) 117 Pei han grete lordischipis 
amorteised to hem..pbis amorteisynge comep in hi ypocrisie 
of preiynge be moup. 1652 Nrepuam tr, Sedden’s Alare 
CZ. 24 For thence came in private Dominion or Possession. 
a 1684 art Roscom. Poems (J.', ‘hen came rich cloaths 
and graceful action in, 1855 Macactay //ist. Eng. 1V. 172 
After the Revolution, Jacobite plots came in. 1890 Blackw. 
Alag. CXLVIIL. 510/2 Now that..croquet has come in. 

m. Ofa time or season: To enter or begin. 

1526 ‘TinoaLe Rom. xi. 25 Vntyll the fulnes ofthe gentyls 
be come in. 1597 Suaxs. 2 fen. /V, viii. 52, Now comes 
in the sweete of the night. 1919 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 1. 
xvi. 275 The settled scason began to come in. 31890 Blackw. 
Mag. CXLVIL. 133/1 The year comes in royally. 

tn. 7o come tn with: to overtake; to meet; 
to fall in with. Ods. 

1557 RK. Woopmay in Foxe 4. § AL. (1596) 1801/2 Ere euer 
I could arise and get away, he was come in with me. 1724 
De Foe Alem. Cavaher (1840) 191 In this pickle .. 1 came 
in with him. 

0. To come in for: to be included among those 
who receive a share of anything ; to rceeive inci- 
dentally. 

1665 Ip. Patrick Pilgrim xxi. 218 We come in for a share 
of all their gettings. 1697 Cottier A Thought Ess. (1702) 
IL. 84 1f Thinking is essential to Matter, Stocks and Stones | 
will come in for their share of Privilege. 1848 MAcAULAY 
List, ing. 1, 366 Bystanders whom Ilis Majesty recognised 
often came in for a courteous word. 1885 Mxs. Lynx 
Linton Chr. Airkland 111. ix. 298 She came in for her 
share of a fine property. 

Pp. Zo come in upon, on: to enter one’s mind 
as a powerful impression, to be borne in upon. 

1886 M<Cartiy & Mrs.C. Prato Right Flon'ble 11. xxiii. | 
180 It came more and more in upon her that she had known | 
from the very first. 1889 Stevenson Afaster of B. vi. 186 
{as it never come in upon your mind what you are doing? 

60. Come near. To approach in place, order, 
qualities, etc.: see Near. So come nigh. 

@ 1300 Cursor AI. 14123 (Cott.) Ne inans wijt par inai cum 
nere, 166aStitincrr. Orig. Sacer ut ii. $3 To which those 
expressions of Plato in his Timzus come very near. 1726 
Swirt Gulliver (1869) 1g90/1 The horse started a little when 
hecame near. 1878 Scribu. Mag. XV. 24/2 We came very 
near having a smash-up. 1889 Stevenson Alaster of B, xi. 
298 The Indian. .came near to pay the penalty of his life. 

61. Come off. 

+a. Formerly in imperative as a call of cn- 
couragement to action: come! come along! come 
on! Obs. 

¢ 1386 Cuavucer Friars 7. Yis quod this Sontonour.. 
Com of, and fat me ryden hastily. Vif me xii. pens. 142 
Lyoc. Piler. Sowle w. xx. (1483) 66 Come of, come of, an 
slee me here as blyue. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xx. iv, 
Come of thenne, sayd they alle, and do hit [open a door} 
1481 Caxton Acynard Xi. vij, Why tarye ye thus longe, 
come of. Bi SKELTON Magny/, 103 Come of, therefore, 
fet se; Shall I begynne or ye. 1530 Patscr. 418 Come 
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of, my scolers..1 shall shewe you many thinges, or ga, ses 
escolters. 1557 Sarum Primer, Complin Eiij, Come of ther- 
fore our patronesse, Cast upon us those pitifull eyes of thyne. 

b. To come away from a place in which one 
has been, ¢. g. a ship, a coast, etc. 

a@ 1480 Siege of Rouen in Collect. Lond. Cit. (Camden 18797) 
41 But massyngers thedyr he sende, Bade them to come of 
and make anend. 1 Dampier Voy. II. 1. viii. 154 The 
next day Capt. Minchin came off. 1743 J. Burxerey & 
Cumainxs Voy. S. Seas 108 Made a Signal for the Boats 
tocomeoff. 1825 Copssetr Kur. Rides (1885) 11. 1 We came 
off from aes yesterday afternoon, crossing Lord Car- 
narvon's par! A 

te. To desist, cease from. Obs. 

1711 H. Ferton Céassicks (J.), To come off from these 
grave disquisitions, I would clear the point by one instance 
more. a171q4 BurneT Own Time 11. 31 To forgive every 
one that should come off from his opposition. 

+d. ‘To deviate; to depart from a rule or 
direction’ (J.). Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 221 The Figure of a Bell partaketh 
of the Pyramis, but yet comming off, and dilating more 
suddenly. 

e. To become detached ; to detach oneself. 

1833 New Monthly Alag. XX XVII. 486 Eve handled it, 
and no doubt the apple came off in her fingers. 1837 
Dickens Pickw, xxxili, Mr. Weller. attacked the Reverend 
Mr. Stiggins with manual dexterity. ‘Come off!’ said 
Sam. 1850 7ast’s Mag. XVII. 26/1 The tail..came off in 
his hand. 1890 Univ. Rev. 15 Mar. 302 The wheel of the 
car came off in the middle of the mal 

f. To leave the field of combat; to retire or 
extricate oneself from any engagement; usually 
with reference to the manner, as fo come off with 
Saying colours, second best, badly, safely, victorious, 
a loser, ete. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. 1, i. 128 But my cheefe care Is to 
come fairely off from tbe great debts. 1607 — Cor. 1. vie 3 
We are come off, Like Romans, neither foolish in our stands, 
Nor Cowardly in retyre. 1630R. Jounson Aingd. § Commrw, 
26 His few well led inen came ever off with victory.. 1684 
Busvas Pilger. u. 68 Some Pilgrims in some things come off 
losers. 1748 SmotLett Rod. Rand. ix, Blessing ourselves 
that we had come off so well. 1829 Scotr Vales Grandf. 
Ser. 1. xxiii, le had come off victorious .. in every action 
in which he had been engaged. 1883 A. Dosson Fielding 
70 In this controversy..Cibber did not come off worst. 

tg. To get off, esca Obs. 

1634 Mitton Conus 647, 1 .. Entered the very lime-twigs 
of his spells, And yet came off. 1667 N. Fairrax in PAtd 
Trans. 11. 547 She had a dangerous Feaver, witha Diarrhoz 
but came off. a1716 Soutn (J.), If, upon such a fair an 
full trial, he can come off, he is then clear and innocent. 

th. To acquit oneself ze//, etc. Ods. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Dolexander 1.14 Cunning but ca- 
pricious Artisans, which come off in nothing so well as in 
making Monsters. b 

+i. Of things: To come to an issue or result; 


to tum out. Ods, 
359x Suaks. 70 Gent. ut, i. 116 Std 1 thanke you (gentle 
Seruant) ‘tis very Clerkly-done. Ha/. Now trust me (Madam) 
itcame hardly-off. 1607 — Tinton 1.1.29 Pain. "Tis a good 
Peece. Poet. So 'tis, this comes off well, and excellent. 
1823 J. Bancock Dom. Amusent. 171 This imitation. .which 
comes off nearest to the mineral is as follows. 
j. Of a thing on hand: To come to the issue; 
to take place, be carried out. 
382g C. M. Westmacott Lng. SAy 1, 368 The event has 
not come off right. 184: J.T. Hewrert Parish Clerk M1. 
142 A race to come off on the sands. 1865 Mas. CartyLe 
Lett, 111. 286 First dinner (called luncheon), which comes 
off at two o'clock. 
+k. To pay, disburse: cf. come dower, come out. 
1598 Suaxs. Alerry W. 1. iii. 13 They shall haue my 
horses, but Ile make them pay. «they must come off. 60x 
Hottanp Pliny 11. 539 Neither would Protogenes part 
with any of his pictures vnto them, vnlesse they would 
come off roundly and rise to a better price than before 
time. 1636 Davenant IV its in Dodsley re VIII. sr2 
We'll make her costive Beldamship Come off. 1639 Mas- 
sincer Unnat. Combat w. ii, Will you come off, sir? 
1. Sporting euphent. To fall off. Cf. 2c. 
1881 Mrs. O'Donocuve Ladics on Llorseback 1. i. 7, 1 
confess I don't like to see a girl come off. 
62. Come on. 3 
a. To advance hitherward: often implying hos- 


tile inteut. 

¢ 1400 Sowdone Bab, 2873 Than wole 1, pat ye come on In 
haste to that same place. ¢1430 Lypc. Sanyth § Dame in 
Haz. £. P. 2. 1, 209 ‘The smyth. .Called on hys dame 
Jone, And bad her com on fast. 1535 CoverDaLe Jer. 
xviii. x4 The destruction off Moab commeth on a pace. 
1603 Suaks. Meas. for Al. v. i.4goo The swift celeritie of his 
death, Which I did thinke, with slower foot came on, 1603 
Knotces //tst, Turks (J.\, The great ordnance once dis- 
charged, the armies came fast on. 1722 De For Col. Jack 
(1840)238 Their troops. .cameon again tothe charge with such 
fury, nha etc, 3889 Standard 9 Dec. 5/7 We will come 
on to Zanzibar on Thursday. 

b. To advance in growth or development ; to 
progress, thrive, grow, get on, improve. 

3606 Marston Sophonisba u. i, States come on With slow 
ndvice, quicke execution. 1626 Bacon Sy/va (J.}, It should 
seem by the experiments, both of the malt and of the roses, 
that they will come far faster on in water than in earth. 
1689 ILiCKERINGILL Ceremony-ononger 38 Like a young Set. 
ting-dog.. there's hopes of him, he’s coming on. 1789 
Phil, Trans. 1. 182 He seemed to come on but slow 
while the shocks were slight. 1853 C. MeIntosu £4. 
Garden 473 Crops of cauliflower, etc., that may be coming 
on too fast. 1890 Field 15 Web, 232/3 No. 7 [oarsman] has 
hardly come on as fast as i Ibid. 8 Mar. 355/1 He 
{a dog] has come on tremendously in head. 


COME. 


e. To come so as to prevail disagrecably; to 
supervene: said of night, winter, bad weather, 
fits or states of illness. 

3400 Sowdoue Bab. 892 The nyghte come on ful sone. 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 83 The nyght came on, 1603 

notes /fist. Turks (J.\, Until winter were come on. 
1694 Nareorovun Ace, Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 126 Night 
coming on, we here pitched ourtent. 1722 W. Rocers Voy. 4 
It came on to blow, 1830 ‘JUAN DE Veca’ Fraud. Tour xx. 
(1847) 138 It came on to rain. 1840 R. Dana Bef Mast 
xiv, We encountered another south-easter.. it came on in 
the night. 1879 Carpenter Afent, Phys. ti. 75 Whenever 
the paroxysm came-on, 3886 MeCartny & Mrs. C. Prarp 
Right f1on'ble 1. vi. 99 The night had come on wet. 

d, ‘To come upon the board for discussion or 
settlement ; to come in course to be dealt with. 

19737 Pore /for, Epist. 1. ii, 96 Before the Lords at 
twelve iny Cause comes on. rd T. Jurrerson Writ. 
(1859) III. 64 The question of the St. Domingo deputation 
caine on, 1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVIIL..132 The 
next day comes on Sir John Key's motion. 1890 Sas. Rez. 
22 Mar. 340/2 The.. Bill had come on for second reading. 

e. To come upon the stage or scene of action. 

3833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 225 Then came on 
a small man, 3888 MeCartuy & Praep Ladies’ Gallery 
ILf. viii. x68 Ransom began to grow impatient, and to 
wonder if Berenice was never to come on. 1890 /“iedd 10 
a 672/2 At this stage Mr. Woods came on to bowl. 

. Come on! the imperative is used as a call to 
urge some onc to advance towards or to accompany 
(the speaker), or to proceed with anything; es. 
used as a challenge or call of defiance. 

c 1480 Guy Warw. (C.) 1860 Gye beganne on hym to crye 
Harrawde, come on smertlye. 1503 Hawes Z£.xamp, Vir. 
iii. 29 Come on fayre youth and go with me. xg97 SHAKs. 
2 fen. IV, um. ii. x Come-on, come-on, come-on: giue 
mnee your Hand, Sir; giue mee your Hand, Sir. 1603 — 
Meas. for M,u, i. 144 Now Sir, come on: What was done 
to Elbowes wife, once more? 1738 Pore Egil. Sat. 1. 14 
Come on then, Satire !..Spread a broad wing, and souse 
on alt the kind. 1837 Dickens /’échkz. ii, ‘Come on,’ said 
the cab-driver, sparring away like clock-work. ‘Come on 
~—all four on you.’ 1888 E. Gosse Readeigh ix. 201 Struck 
down as he was shouting ‘Come on, my men !’ 

63. Come out. 

a. Ht. i.e. out of a place, a house, etc., into the 
open ; to emerge, issue forth. 

¢950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xi. 43 Du latzar cymm ut. ¢ 11975, 
Lamb. Hom. 63 And fered in to helle .. ut ne cumed he 
nefre ma. ¢1380 Str Feruind. 2643 Frenschemen. .pat bup 
now comen out of pe tour. 1535 CovERDALE Mud. xx. 11 
And Moses..smote y® rocke.. Then came y* water out 
abundantly, 61x Biste Late xv. 28 ‘Therefore came his 
father out. 1722 De For Col. Yack (1840) 137 Go in there 
a slave, and come ont a gentleman. 1820 W. Irvixc 
Sketch Bk,, Christmas Eve (Rtldg.) 86/2 The squire came 
out to receive us. 

b. esp. ‘out into the field’, 7. ¢. to fight. 

[a 1498 Warkw. Chron. (Camden Soc.) 14 Kynge Edwarde 
seut a messyngere to them, that yf thai wulde come oute, 
that he wulde feght withe them.]  x6xx Bisre Yudy. ix. 29 
And he said to Abimelech, Increase thine armie and come 
out. 1805 Brackwoon in Nicolas Désp. Neéson (1846) VII. 
130 #ofe, At this moment the Enemy are coming out. 1829 
Scorr Zales Grandf Ser. 1, Ixxxiv, Their simple and ig- 
norant followers, who came out fin 1745] in ignorance of 
the laws of the civilized part of the nation. 

c. with the notion of leaving one’s employment ; 
as ¢o come out on strike. 

1885 Afanch. Exant. 20 May 4/7 Seventeen. .came out on 
strike yesterday morning. 1889 Daély Ted. 3 Dec. 5/5 He 
had the promises of 300 to come out ‘in sympathy’ when 
the time came for quitting work. 

d. With complement: To emerge (in a specified 
manner) from a contest, competition, examination. 

3848-60 Bartlett Dict. Amer. s.v., ‘How did you come 
out?’ nieans, how did you fare in your undertaking? 1868 
Horme Lee &. Godfrey xxxiv. 186 He will come out a 
double-first. 188: Mrs, C. Prarp Policy § P. 1. xiii. 289, 
1] have set my heart on coming ont winner. 1889 StEvEN- 
son Afaster of B. iv. 128 He had been put to his defence, 
he had come famely out. 


e. To appear, as the sun, moon, or stars; to 
cmerge from behind the clouds, etc. 

1832 Tennyson May Queen u. iv, 1 wish the snow would 
melt and the sun come out on high. 1883 Mrs. C. Prarp 
Moloch 1. 1, vii. 332 The stars came out in the blue over- 
head, 1889 Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 308 The moon will 
come out when the wind goes. 


f. To protrude, project, extend. (See 5.) 

1694 Narsoroucu Voy. S$. § N. 1. 138 Between the Scales 
on both sides the Knobs come out commonly three or four 
together. x715 Desacutiers Fires Impr. 23 The other 
[end] at top. .coming out into the Room. 


+g. To come to an end, expire, run out’. Obs, 
ts60 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 241b, The trewes com- 
meth oute at October nexte. 


h. To come into public view or notice, as from 


concealment ; to become public ; to be played, as 
a card. 


¢ 1200 Trin. Coll, Hom, 73 Leste hit uttere cume pat hie 
tweien witen. 1377 Lact. /. Pd, B. xix. 156 Pus cam it 
out pat Cryst ouer-cam, rekeuered and lyued; For pat 
wommen witeth ey nou3zte wel be conseille! ¢ 1460 
Towneley Myst. x94 Els on the shalle I be wrokyn or thi 
ded com Alle outt. 16325 Massincer New Way v. i, All 
will come out, 1981 4m. Reg., Hist. Europe 193*/2 The 
proceedings of the committee must all come out in the end. 
1796 NELSON 20 Nov., in Nicolas Jésf, (1845) jo4q We have 
all of us some {damages} when the truth comes out. 1886 
Mrs. C. Praep Miss Yacobsen’s Chance 1. iv. 68 All this 
came out incidentally. 1889 *B. W. D.’ & ‘Cavenvisn’ 
Whist 0. Perception 35 Two rounds of diamonds come out. 
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i. To appear or be found as the result of in- 
yestigation or computation, or as the solution of 
a problem. 


a@ x699 Stituincet. (J.), It is indeed come out at last, that 
we are to look on the saints as inferior deities. 1705 Ar- 


nuTHNOT Zable Coins, Weights, & AM. (J.\, The weight of | 


the denarius, or the seventh of a Roman ounce, comes out 
sixty-two grains and four sevenths. 1781 Aun. Keg., (List. 
Europe 162*/2 If. .it should come out, tee the vice admiral’s 
complaints were founded. 1826 Piayrair Nat. PAéd. 11. 
21 If tan Long. come out negative, the longitude is greater 
than a semicircle. 1883 Brack Volande I. xviii. 355, 1 
think it will come out all right. 1890 Bedford Directory 1 
The death rate came out at a little under 13°28. / 

j. To come into visible development, display 
itsclf; as leaves, flowers, eruptive diseases, ctc, As 
said of a photographic effect, there is often a 
mixture of senses i. and k. 

1575 Turpery. Venerie 242 His heade, when it commeth 
first out, hath a russet pyll vpon it. 1724 /oud. Gaz. No 
6306/2 The Small Pox are come out very violently on the 

ueen. 3836 Dickens S&. Soz 6 Some strange erupticn 
that had come out in the night. 1890 Graphic 10 May 
539/3 The lilacs are coming out. Afod. The leaves are just 
coming out. We took photograplis, but the details have 
hot come out very well. i 

k. Tobecome evident; to show itself prominently. 

1820 Examiner No, 614. 43/1 They come out upon the 
eye with a satisfying power. 1849 Za/?’s Afag. XVI. 
177/2 The evil came out in a very marked way after 1843. 
1883 A, Roperts O. 7. Aewision ili. 50 Here comes out one 
of the most characteristic blemishes of the Authorised Ver- 
sion, 1890 Vew Aeo. Apr. 290 The same arrogance came 
out, sometimes with startling distinctness, 

1. To be offered to the public; to issuc from 
the press, be published. Cf. come oud with, 65. 

3573 Barer 1/7. To Rdr., Sir ‘Thomas Eliots Librarie, 
which was come out a little before. 1602 Return fr. 
Parnass, \. ii. (Arb.) g What new paper hobby horses. .are 
come out in your late May morrice daunce. 1710 Si 
Tatler No, 232 ? 2 All the Writings and Pamphlets which 
have come out since the Trial. 2992 Boswein Johnson 
(1831) 1. 386 A few numbers of the Rambler had come out. 
3848 Macautay Z/ést. Eng. 1. 389 The London Gazette came 
out only on Monday's and Thursdays. 1890 Sat. Mer. 15 
Feb. 199/1 The new Russian loan. .came out this week. 

m. ‘l’o show oneself publicly (in some character 
or fashion) ; to declare oneself (in some way) ; to 
make a public declaration of opinion. 

3637 RuTHERForD Lett. No. 167 (1862) 1. 390 Eyes to dis- 
cern the devil now coming out in his whites. 1837 Dickens 
Pichw,. xxxvii, When he began to come out in this way. 
1844 Fraser's Mag. XXX. 584/2, I have hoards of gold laid 
by..and could come out as a Croesus when I chose. 18! 
Tait’s Mag. XVUI. 425/2 Why you come out so strong in 
favour of one cause? 1876 Stusss Karly Plantag. iv. 65 
Now he [Becket] comes out as a candidate for martyrdom. 

n. To make a a‘éuf on the stage or in some 
kindred professional character. 

1820 E.rantiner No. 637. 414/2 When she came out in Man- 
dane ..she came upon us by surprise, 1831 F. A. Kemp. 
Let. in Ree. of Grrth. I. viii. 229, 1 am'to come out in 

Bianca, in Milman’s ‘Fazio’, 1837 Hr. Martineau Sec, 
Amer, II1.171 She studies. .as if she were coming out next 
year in a learned profession. 1888 M*Carrny & Mrs. C. 
Pratp Ladies’ Gallery III. i. 23 A young girl .. who was 
coming out at a weatinee. 

o. To make a formal entry into ‘society’ on 
reaching womanhood (a recognized indication of 
this in English society being presentation at court). 

19782 Miss Burney Cecilia v1. ii.(D.), She has seen nothing 
at all of the world, for she has never been presented yet, so 
she is not come oxt, you know; but she's to come oué next 
year, 3806-7 J. Beresrorp Afiserics Hran. Life (1826) xv. 
xv, A practical hint afforded by the daughter, as she is 
“coming out’ that it istime for Mamma to think of going 
in. 1850 Mrs.Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xxii, 224 These jewels 
I'm san to give you when you come out. I wore them to 
my first ball. F " a 

p. To make public profession of religion. U.S. 
dial. 

1860 Widow Bedott Papers 108 (Bartlett), Them special 
efforts is great things—ever since I come out, I’ve felt like 
a new critter. 

64. Come out of. 

a. Zt, To issue or emerge from; to be brought 


or exported from (a place). 
ciz2g St. Marker. 2 Ter com ut of asie toward antioche. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 23204 (Trin.) He pat doukep ones per 
doun Comeb neuer out of pat prisoun. «a 1498 Warkw. 
Chron. (Camd. Soc.) 2 Thei came oute of the castelle. 1553 in 
Camden Mise. (1853) 1. Reguest x0 And corn, which com- 
meth so plentuously oute of Pollande. 1611 Biate A/ark v. 2 
When hee was come out of the ship. 1709 STEELE 7adler 
No. 342 ? 4, | am just come out of the Country. 1808 Scott 
Marm, v. xii, O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west. 
b. To emerge from (a state or condition); to 


escape or extricate onesclf from, get out of. 
c12a20 Bestiary 56 in O. E. Misc., Hu he [the eagle] cumed 
ut of elde. 1375 Barnour Bruce i. 4x To withdraw ws, ws 
defendand, Till we cum owt off thar daunger. ¢ 1420 Sir 
Amadave (Camd.) xxxi, Jette God nay me sende of his sele, 
That I may..cum owte of this wo. x6xx Bipre Rev. vii. 14 
These are they which came out of great tribulation. 1677 
Horneck Gt. Law Consid, iv. (1704) 103 When men. .come 
out of their apprenticeship. 17%0 STEELE Tatler No. 212 ?7 
He is just come out of the habe 1849 Tait's Mag. 
XVI. 1484/1 They..came out of all the confiscations conse- 
quent on rebellion, better than they entered them, 1890 A. 
C. Dove Caft. ‘ Polestar’, etc. 234 He came out of his 
reverie with a start. 
e. To issue or proceed from (a source, causc, 


antecedent, etc.). 


COME. 


1605 Bacon Adv. Learnt, 1. vii. § 13 A speech. .likerto have 
comen out of the mouth of Aristotle, or Democritus. r792 
in Ann. Reg. 1826, fist. & Blog, 162/2 Something will cone 
out of all this, 1847 Emerson Nepr. Afen, Plato Wks. 
{Bohn) I. 288 Out of Plato come all things that are still 
written and debated among men of thought. 1849 7a7?'s 
Mag. XVI. 78/2 Can good come out of such bloody scenes? 
3875 Jevons J/ouvy (1878) 117 It. .comes out of the economy 
with which the work is managed. 

d. ‘fo extend or Icad out of (a place) ; to pro- 
ject or grow out of. (Cf? 5.) 

c1g00 Lanfraue’s Cirurg. (ATS. A.) 26 Pe tober arterie 
pat comep out of pe lift-side of pe herte. 1622 Biste //aé. 
i. 4 He had hornes comming out of his hand. 1663 Grr- 
BIER Counsel 72 The Staires comming out of the Lodgings 
into Saint James Parke. . 

5. Come out with (cf. 7, and63m.). To bring 
out ; to publish, utter, give vent to. 

© 1460 7owneley Afyst. 194 Be it hole worde or brokyn, 
com out with som. 1589 Pappe w. [fatchet (1844) 41 
Pasquil is coming out with the lines of the Saints. 1685 
Gractan's Courticr's Orac. to If he come out with a saying, 
it is to amuse the attention of his Rivals. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. vi, Mr. Winkle came out with jokes which are very 
well known in town, 

66. Come over. 

a, 2/. To come, passing over a river, sea, 
mountain, or simply, intervening space ; to cross. 

x605 Suaks. Lear iu. vi, 30 She dares not come over to 
thee, 161% Bip.u sfc/s xvi. g There stood a man of Mace- 
donia, and prayed him, saying, Come ouer into Macedonia, 
and helpe vs. 1760 Hoy. HG. Panghan II. 4 The same 
captain I came over with to Calais. 1827 Scotr Yades 
Grandf, Ser. 1. iv, Vhe Percies are descended from a great 
Norman baron, who came over with William, 1848 Ma- 
cauLay f//ist. Zing. 1. 343 A bookseller named Michael 
Johnson. .came over from Lichfield, 

+b. To came upon one, alight, descend. Ody. 

31382 Wye /'7e7. axvi. 2 So curs in veyn spoken in to 
sum man shal ecomen ouer, | 

c. ‘To pass over during distillation. 

1641 Frencn Désti//. ii. (1651) 50 Distill them..and there 
will come over a water of no small vertue. 1793 T. DE ppoks 
Calculus, efc. 239 Vf the heat applied be too great, carbonic 
acid air will come over instead of oxygene air. 

d. To change sides, passing to that with which 
the speakcr identifies himself. 

1576 Fiiwine Panoplie Ep.119 Yet notwithstanding, tenne 
of the best and chiefest of his horsenien, came over unto mee. 
1655-60 Sianvey //ist. PArlos. (1gox) 117,2 Cleander came 
over to them. 1687 Burnet Conte. Kel. Varillas 141 
Many of the Earl of Pembroke’s men came over to him. 
1774 GotpsmitH /Zist. Greece 1, 282 ‘his made the rest .. 
come over to Demosthenes’s opinion. 1826 Diskavyi $7. 
Grey vu.i, ‘Vhe Prince has come over .. he is going to live 
at Court. 4 ; 

ye. To prevail, use persuasion successfully, O6s. 
Cf. come over one, 43. 
1742 Richarpson Pamede IV. 156 Have you thus come 
over with me, Pamela? F ; 

£. In collog. phrase, 70 come over faint, sich, ill, 
and the like: to have a fecling of faintness, cte., 
come over one. 

67. Come round. 

a. To come by a circuitous route; to come in 
the course of a circuit, or in taking a walk round ; 


to come in an incidental or informal way. 

1826 Copsett Aur. Rides (1885) 11. 49 My sons came 
round, in the chaise, by Andover andWeyhill. 1837 DickENs 
Pickw, xxxviii, Every time he [the lamplighter] comes round. 
1888 F. Warpen Witch of the (1ills 11. xxii. 176 She said 
she might come round this evening. 

b. To come with the revolution of time or events. 

@ 1625 Fretcurr Bloody Bro. v. ii, Farewell, my sorrows, 
and my tears take truce, My wishes are come round. 1842 
Tennyson Lady Clare v,‘O God be thank’d!” said Alice 
the nurse, ‘That all comes round so just and fair.’ 1844 
Fraser's Mag. 572/2 A new order of things had come round. 
1888 B. W. Racharpson Son of a Star III, xiv. 248 The 
festivals come round and the people assemble. 

ce. To veer round, as the wind, to a more favour- 
able quarter; to turn favourably in opinion. 

38318 Topp, Te come round, to change; as, the wind came 
round. 1825 New Monthly Mag. X1V. 363, 1 begin..to 
come round to my uncle's opinion. 1852 Dickens Bleak 
Ho. xx, | had confident expectations that things would 
come round. 

d, ‘To return to a normal state or to a better 
inood after a fit of ill temper; to recover from 


a swoon, illness, etc. 

1841 Lp, Mouxt-Tempte in Life Shaftesbury x. (1887) 209 
It’s better to give them time to come round. 186 Dickexs 
Gt. Expect, xvi, She came round so far as to be helped 
down stairs. 1865 ‘'rottore Belton Est. xv. 169 She .. 
allowed him to go on with his grumbling. He would come 
round by degrees. 

68. Come to. ; 

a. Analytical form of OE. ¢é-cveman to arrive, 
come, to be present; L. advenire. 

975 Rush, Gosp. Matt. vi. 10 Cume to pin rice [Lixdis/. 
to-cymed ric Sin]. 1382 Wrettr Afaét, xxvi, 60 Whenne 
many fals witnessis hadden cummen to. | 

b. Naut. To come to a standstill, rest, or fixed 
position ; also, to come ‘close to the wind’. 

19726 Surtvocke Voy. round World iti. (1757) 99 In the 
fright he had forgot he had a graplin in the boat to come to 
with, 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Rarrivée, the 
movement of coming-to, after having fallen off, when a ship 
is lying-by, or trying. 1805 A. Duncan Mariner's Chron, 
LIT. 225 They resolved, being near shoal water. .to come-to, 
and rest themselves for the night. 18g0 R. Dana Bef fast 
xxiv, The gale having gone over, we came-to, 


COME. 


ec. To eome round to reconciliation, accord, or 
a pleasant mood. Obs. exc. dial. 

1jor Swirt Mfrs. Harris’ Petit, What if after all my 
chaplain won't come to? 1765 Locan in Pa. //ist. Soc. Mem. 
x. 8 For a long time behaved oddly, but he has come to 
again. 1749 FieLoinc Tom Foncs xvi viii, thought Sophia 
was a just coming to. 1899 (Still common dialectally’. : 

d. To reeover (from a swoon, ctc.); to revive, 


come round. 

@1572 Knox fist. Ref. 275 (Jam.) Thocb I be not in per- 
fyte helthe, yet I find myself in very gude in the cuming to. 
1832 Marryvat .V. /orsfer xlix, Isabel was the first to come 
fo, 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. iv, He had just been all but 
choked, and had that moment come to. 1879 Browninc 
foan Ivanov. 55 Chafe away, keep chafing, for she moans: 
She's coming to! 

69. Come up. 

a. it. To come from a lower to a higher 
positton, or to a place viewed as higher, or asa 
centre, ¢.g. the capital, or a university. 

¢888 K. Ecrrev Boeth. xl. § 13 He cymp eastan up. 
1516 in E. Lopoce /é/ust, Brit, Hist. i791) T.15 1f1 aide 
com up to London the next terme. 19736 Swirt Gulliver 
ar tare ne ea: 1977 Surnipan Sch, Scand. 
iv. ili, I thought you would not choose Sir Peter to come 
up without announcing him. 1844 Dickens in Story of Ais 
Life 156, lam here —just come up from underground. Afod. 
He is coming up to Balliol College next term. 

b. To come close forward (/o). 

1362 Lancr. 2. 7%. A. Prol. ais lewede Men..comen vp 
knelynge. ¢ 1386 Craucer fard. 7.582 Com vp ye wyues, 
offreth of your wolle. 1666 Trempce Leff. I. 55 When he 
came up, tho’ with much Civility. 1688 Miece Fr. Dict, 
‘To come up, accoster, aborder. 1711 Avpison Spect. No, 
126 P 7 The Gentleman we were talking of came np to us. 
1714 W. Evmusoson Jral. 34 Wnt. Moore going by saw 
me standing and coming up to me said, etc. 1862 T'RoLLorE 
Orley I. xiv. 109 As he spoke he came up to her and took 
herhand. 1886 M Cartuy& Praep Right Hon'ble IL. xv. 
47 One comes up smiling and ready for the next round, 

e. Of persons following: ‘To come right for- 
ward from the rear; csp. fo come up with, to 
come so as to be abreast of, to overtake; to reach. 

1678 Bunyan Puder. 1.35 Just as Christian cante up with 
the Cross. 1699 Cane Hoy. IN. un. i. 34 Though we 
followed .. a good way, yet did not come up with him. 
1714 W. Epmuspson Srewk 67 When we came up with the 
Land of Ireland the wind turn’d North East. 1781 Ans. 
Reg., list. Enrope 55/2 Varleton came up with his enemy 
ateightin the morning. /éid. 55 2 The rear of the column 
being come up. 1855 Macaucay //ist. Eng. IN. 243 Ma- 
carthy soon came up to support Hantilton. 1863 Kincscry 
Water-bad, 12 Soon they came np with a poor Irishwoman, 

d. To spring up out of the ground, asa plant. 

1535 CovernaLe Job xiv. 2 Ile commeth vp and falleth 
awaye like a floure. 1545 Ascuam Yoxopfh.1.:Arb.)28 The 
corne commeth thinne up. 1860 Gro. Exiot lid! 04 Fl. v, 
‘The same flowers come up again every spring. 1884 Mrs. 
wise Mary's Meadow xi, (1886) 66 The time-honoured 
prescription, ‘ Plant a prinirose upside down, and it will 
come 7 a polyanthus’, 

ce. To take rise, originate, come into use, bceome 
the fashion. 

¢ 1449 Pecock Aefm (Rolls) 246 Thus miche is ynou3.. 
forto knowe how ydolatrie came up. 1549 Latimer’s Serv, 
ii. To Rdr. (Arb) 51 Belyke the ene wer not used and 
commen up in his time. 1593 SHAKs. 2 //en. 3°, tv. ii. 10 
Well, I say, it was neuer merrie world in England, since 
Gentlemen came up. 1704 Swirt 7. 7'vd Wks. eh 62/1 
Before they were a month in town, great shoulder-knots 
came up. 1847 L. Ilunt fen, Women, & Bhs. 1. ix. 161 
This gentleman, who died not long after policemen came up. 

+f. To rise in rank or position. Ods. 

1§30 Patscr. 425, 1am come up, as a man is that from 
povertie is come to rychesse..He his mervaylously come up 
within a yere or two. 1535 Covernace 2 Chron, xxi. ¢ 
When Ioram came vp ouer his fathers kyngdome. 1561 
Hopy tr. Castigtione's Courtyer (1577) Y vj b, No[t] to seeke 
to come vp by any noughty or subtil practise. ‘ 

g. To present itself as the subject of attention ; 
to arise, to turn up ; to rise in the mind. 

BI Fraser's Mag. XXX. 102/2 Now and then a name 
wduld come up in the conversation which I remembered. 
1886 Mrs. C. Praep Miss Facobsen’s Chance I. x. 138 
Chepstowe’s talk .. would keep coming up in her mind and 
disturbing all her efforts, 1889 Sat, Ker. 23 Nov. 582/1 
That [question] has not come up, and is not likely to come 
up for many years. 

h. To rise in amount or value; to amount 
fo; to rise to the level or height of; to attain to 
some standard or requirement, to equal. 

1611 SHAks. Wint, T. 1. i, 193 He Whose ignorant cre- 
dulitie, will not Come vp to th’ truth. 1695 Wooowarp 
Nat. Hist, Earth (J.), Ali these will not come up to near 
the quantity requisite. 1708 Swirt Sacram. Test, We of 
Ireland are not yet come up to other folks refinements. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 62 » 8 These Writers..no1 being 
ate to come up tothe beautiful Simplicity of the old Greeks 
1750{R. Puttock] Life P. Wilkins xx, (1883) 
60/1 No tailor can come uptoit. 1820 A.vaminer No, 622. 
173/t His vocal pieces do not come up to Mozart's. 1889 
Mus. E, Kennard Landing a Prize II. vi. 118 The results 
did not quite come up to his anticipations. 

i. Naut. To come to a direetion; to come as 
near to the wind as a ship will bear. 

1633 T. James Voy. 19 The winde..came vp at South. 
1649 NarporoucH Acc. es Late Voy. 1. (1711) 169 At 11 in 
the Forenoon the Wind came up at SSE. and foggy. 174 
Beexecey & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 17 The greatest Part o 
the Night she came up no nearer than S. by W. and 8. S. W. 
At Four in the Morning she came up with her Head West. 
1833 Marrvat P. Simple xv, She has come up again. 1867 
Suyvtu Saflor’s Word-bk. sv. A close-hauled ship comes 
np (to her course) as the wind changes in her favour. 
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j. Naut. trans. Toslacken (a rope, cable, etc.). 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, sv. Capstain, Come up 
Capstan, that is, slack the Cable which you heave by. 1849 
Weate Dict, Terms 114/2 To ‘come up'arope or tackle, is 
to slack it off. ¢ 1850 Andi. Navig. (Weale) 107 To come 
wp, to cast loose the forelocks or lashings of a sett, in order 
to take in closer to the plank. 

k. In the imperative, a call to a horse. dial, 

1877 N. W. Linc. Gloss., Come-nf, said to horses to urge 
them on. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Come up, an expression used 
to an animal when it is required to move. 1888 Unders 
Currents 1, i. 3 He .. implores them [horses] to ‘come up’ 
or ‘gp on’, as occasion demands. 

l. Marry come up! see Marry. 

ty Phrase-key, (The prepositional constructions in VIII 
and adverbial combinations in IX, are not included.) 
Come! fmper. 33; come pres. cons, 343 come Easter, etc. 
353 come eight days, etc. 35b; coming! 36; coming six, 
ctc, 30; (time! to come, 32; to coming, 32 B} come (as 
butter or cheese), 153 come a-begging, etc., 3 ¢; come and 
—, 3d} ¢and go, 26; ca cropper, 29 b; ¢ cheap, 24 b,c; 
e down in the world, 56¢; ¢ down upon, 56g; ¢ down with, 
56h; ceasy, 24b,c; ¢from, 11; cin for, 590; ¢ in place, 23; 
cin sight or view, 6; ¢ in useful, etc. 59 J; cin one’s way, 
6b; ¢ in with, 59 03 ¢ into action, contact, etc. 123 ¢ into 
bloom, ear, flower, etc, 12 b; ¢into court, market, 4b; 
¢ into one’s head, mind, rob; ¢ into view, 63 cinto the 
world, 4c; cit, 27, 285 ¢ natural, 24c3 ¢ on! 62f3 ¢ out 
with, 65; ¢ thanks, 31; ¢ to all, 45 g3 ¢ to be or to do, 3 b, 
23b; cto bear, 2b? ¢ to an end, A ¢toahalt, 2c; cto 
a point, 5 b; ¢ to one’s knowledge, 10 b; ¢ to little, much, 
nothing, 45 g3 ¢ to oneself, one’s senses, 45h; ¢ 10 one’s 
turn, 223; ¢ to pass, 213 ¢ to place, 23; ¢ to tbe bar, the 
hammer, 4 b; cto the rescue, 4 a; ¢ to the worst, 45 g3 
¢ true, 24; ¢ under notice, etc. 6b; ¢ upon the parish, 
48 f; cone’s ways, 3 g; ¢ within (one’s) reach, within the 
scope of, 6 b. 

For other phrases, as conse Amiss, Home, Snort, SPeeD, 
of AGz, to Anchor, to Btows, to CLosE Quarters, to GrikF, 
to Hano, to Hee, to Lire, to Licut, to Nature, to the 
Front, to the Point, 10 Terms, to ‘Time, to an Usper- 
STANDING, up to the Mark, to the SCRATCH, come you SEVEN, 
etc, see under these words, — 

Come (kvm), 54.1! Forms: 1 cyme, cime, 3 
kime, keome, kume, cume, 4 oum, cumme, 
coome, comme, 4-5 come, com. [OE. cyme:— 
OTeut. type *kwa-s, vbl. abstr. f. Auman to 
come: cf. rye course, fyge bend, ete. Of this 
the mod. repr. would have been 47; but in early 
ME. the sb. was assimilated to the vb.] 

+1. Approach, arrival, coming. Os. 

¢ 888 K. Ecrrep Bocth. xxxix. §13 Morgzensteorra bodap 
bere sunnan cyme. ¢ 97§ Aashw. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 3 
Hiwyle tacun pines cymes. ¢ 1205 Lay. 3962 De king wes 
gled for his kime [1375 come}. /dicf. 28141 Of pine kume 
(1275 keome] niy na wene. a1zag Leg. Aath, 26 Of his 
cume careles. a 1300 Cursor AM. 5319 Of his com pe king 
was fain. /did. 17920 (Gitt.) Bodword of his cum to bring. 
¢1400 Desty. Troy 375 The cause of his come. ¢14 
Henry J adéace x. 246 Thair cruell com maid cowardis for 
toquaik. (Stillincomp.: facome, oxtcome, downcome, etc.) 

2. Come and go: passage to and fro. 

1843 Brownine Blot rn °Sc. 1, The noiseless come-and-go. 
1887 A. Lane Adyth, Ritual, & Relig. 11, 108 There was a 
constant come and go of attributes. 

altrib. 1887 Jessovr in 19th Cent. Mar. 377 The come-and- 
go people who hire the country houses their owners are com- 
pelled to let. 

3. Sc. ‘Growth, the act of vegetation; as 
Theres a come in the ground, there is a eonsider- 
able degree of vegetation’ (Jamieson). 

Come (kéum, k#m), 34.4 Now chiefly dial. 
Also 5 //. comys, 7 ooom, g coomb, comb. 
[Known only from 15th e., but app. cognate with 
mod.G. eiv in same sense, and thus repr. an 
OE. *edni:~OTeut. type *Zarmo- In ablaut rela- 
tion to *kfmo-, *kfnon-, whence OHG. chin, 
chime. It has app. been sometimes confused 
with prec. ; cf. Coste v. in sense 14.] 

The radiele of barley or other grain which in 
malting is allowed to develop to a certain point, 
and is then dried up by the process of roasting, 
and afterwards separated from the inalt. In earlier 
quots. the acrospire was perhaps ineluded. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 8g Comys of malte [1499 commys], 
pululata, 615 Markuam Eng. Hovsew. u. vii. (1668) 171 
You shall rub it [the Malt] exceeding well between your 
hands, to get the Come or sprouting cleanaway. /éid., The 
falling off of the come or sprout when it is throughly dryed. 
1671 Grew Anat, Plants 1, i. 3 In Corn[the Radicle} is that 
Part, which Malsters, upon its shooting forth, call the Come. 
1783 Ainswortu Lad. Dict. (Morell) 1. Core, small strings 
of malt. 1872 Oxtver Elen. Hot.u. 279The sprouted radicles 
(called coombs or chives) are broken offand separated. 1888 
W. Somerset Word-bk. 5.x. Combings, lu the process of 
malting each corn of barley grows a very distinct root— 
called comhings or combs. " 

+ Come, 54.3 Ods. [a. OF. come, ad. L. céma hair 
of the head, foliage or top of a tree, etc.] The 
‘head ‘ of any plant: ef. Coma2 1c. 

1578 Lyte Dodocns 1, lix. 225 Y¢ floures grow in a spiky 
Lushe or tuffet .. like to Cuckow Orchis. .sauing they lacke 
suche a come or coppe. q 

Come (kvm), pa. pple. of Come v., used adjec- 
tively in comb., as meze come, come out, come down. 

1562 Jewne Afol. Ch. Eug. v.i, A new comen up matter. 
1606 Binsiz Airk. Buriald (1833) 15 Being but of the newest 
come-ouer antiquity. 1623 Liste 4 U/ric on O. & N. 7. Pref., 
A new come doctrine. “1623 Meabe in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
1. 295 III. 160 The new come-honie guests. 1865 Mrs. 
Gasket in Cornkh, Mag. Mar. 324 If I were a come-out 
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young lady. 1886 Pad! Afal! G. 26 May 4/2, I have talked 
with a good many of these come-down ones. 

Come, obs. form of Comp, Coom, Cooxs1, 

+ Come-again, sé. Obs. [f. vbl. phr. fo come 
again: see COME uv. §1.] <A direction to come 
again; a deferring of attention. (Cf. Prov. iii. 28.) 

1636 HeALey a Cavilling 5 Those which desire 
hastily to speak with bim, he giveth them a Come-againe. 

Come-at-able (kzm,x'tab’l), a. collog. Also 
comeatable, come-atable. [f. the phrase come 
at (see COME v, 38)+-ABLE.) That may be come 
at or reached ; accesstble, attainable, obtainable. 

1687 T. Brown Lid. Conse, in Dk. Buckhm's Wks. (1705) 
II. 118 The Poultry was not so comeatable as tbeir Neigh- 
bours desir'd. 1696 Trvon Afisc. Pref. 1 Remedies..cheap 
and easily Come-at-able. 1721 Cisprer Lady's Last Stakes, 
Pleasures which were a little more comeatable. 1769 Léoyd's 
Evening Post 11-13 Sept. 254/2 Butchers meat was scarcely 
comeatable. 1809 Naval Chron. XXIL. 43 The come-at- 
able facts of Captain Smith’s case. 1835 H. D. Incus 
Channel Isl. 245 Any of those come-atable documents, 1839 
Lo. Meapowsbank in Swinton Rep. Triad W. Humphrys 
318 The Scotch estates were easily come-at-able. 

Henee Come-a:t-abi' lity, Come-a‘t-ableness. 

3989 Sterne Tr. Shandy ine II. vit_ 53 The .. com-at- 
ability, and convenience of all the parts. 1870 Daily News 
27 Sept. Her inferiority in the numbers, and still more in 
the ‘come-at-ableness ’ of her forces. p 

Come-ba‘ck, s/. dial. The Guinea-fowl. 

182g Hose fvery-day Bk. 1. 536 The pintados called 
come-backs squall. 1869 R. B. Peacock Lonsdale Gloss, 
(Philol. Soc.) Come-dack, a name given to tbe guinea fowl, 
fromits common cry, which sounds like the words ‘Come 
back’, 1888 Etwortny IW, Somerset Wa.-bk. 

Co-me-by-chance. co//og. A person or thing 
that comes by chance; an illegitimate child. 

1760 Life §& Adv. of Cat 33 He put me out to nurse... 
since I was a comeby-chance. 1876 Wuyte-Mecvitte 
Baten xix. 213 Could it be that she already loved this 
come-by-chance. 1888 ELwortuy WW. Somerset Word-dk, 
153 Come-by-chance, a bastard, A stray pigeon who has 
taken up his abode with your flock is a come-by-chance. 
Any article found and appropriated is so called. 

omed, obs. & dial. pa. pple. of Come v, 

Said of barley: see Come v. 14, 58.2 

Co-meddle, var. COMMEDDLE v. to mix together. 

Comedian (k’mi-diin). [ad. F. comddien, f. 
L, type *cémadian-us, f. cémadia, a. Gr. rapydia 
ComeDy.] 

1. One who plays in comedies, a eomie actor. 
Sometimes ‘a player in general, a stage-player’ (J.). 

1601 Suaxs. 7we/, V. 1. v. 194 Are you a Comedian? 
1603 Ilottann /'utarch’s Alor. 652 A stage for plaiers 
and commedians, 1697 Potter Antig. Greece \, iv, (1715) 


19 Hearing the insipid jests of a Comoedian. 1716 Lavy 
M.W. Montacur Leté, xviii, The king’s company of French 
comedians play here every night. 1842 J. P. Cottser in 


Armin Nest Nin. Introd., Richard ‘Yarlton.. was most 
famous as, what we now call, a low comedian. 

b. jig. One who aets a feigned part in real life. 
1673 S.C. Art of Complais, i. 6 These men, says he, are 
rofessed Comeedians, do you laugh, they strive who should 
augh loudest; If they observe that you have any disposi- 

tion to weep, they dissolve into a torrent of Tears. Jéid, vi. 
57 They will scarce ever give ear to him after, regarding 
him onely as a Comocdian, who says what he thinks not. 

2. A writer of comedies, a eomie poet. 

1581 Sipnev Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 45 The signifying badge 
giuen them {characters] by the Comedian. 1622 PeacHam 
Compl. Gent. x, Scaliger willeth us to admire Plautus as a 
comedian, but Terence as a Pe and elegant speaker. 1692 
Woop Atk, O.ron. 1. 128 He was in his younger days a 
noted Poet and Comedian. 1845 Maurice Afor. /*4ilos. in 
Eucycl, Metrop. (1847) 11. 582/1 The comedian .. did never- 
theless. .take such berties with the gods of his country, etc. 

3. atirth. and Comb. 

1609 Ex, Woman in fino. u, i. in Bullen O, PLIV, A 
comedian tongue is the only perswasive ornament to win a 
Lady. 1632 Litucow 7rav. in. (1682) 108 Sweet Comedian 
scenes of love Upona golden Stage. 1663 Perys Diary 
1 July, His ierdlin had made a long and a comedian-like 
speech, + Totnegrvy flist, Two Orphans U1. 141 The 
comedian. like psalm-singer. 

+Comediant. O¢s. Also -ent. [?ad. It. 
comedianle, ppl. sb. from comediare ‘to play Come- 
dies’ (Florio), f. comedia CoMEDY.) = ComMEDIAN. 

1568 Nortu tr. Guenara's Diall of Princes t xIv. 79b, 
lugglers, comediantes, and minstrels, 1598 Sidney's Afol. 
Poetrie Wks. 504 ‘The signifying badge fat them by the 
Comocdiens [ed 1598 comedian}. 1671 H. Stupse Reply 19 
‘The Comediauts had not patience to read it. 

+Comediate, v. Obs. rare. ff L. cémadia 
+-+ATE, after It. comediare ‘to play Comedies’ 


(Florio).] ¢rans. To act as in a eomedy; to 
‘play’. 

1644 Darciz Birth of Heresies xvii. 71 When the Masse 
Priest hath plaid the part of the hang‘d theefe..hee after- 
wards coincediates the Centurion. 

Comedic (kémi-dik), a. rare. [ad. L. cdmadie- 
us, a, Gr. Kapgdiads pertaining to comedy.) Be- 
longing to, or of the nature of, eomedy ; eomie. 

18.. O. Rev. (Ogilvie), Our best comedic dramas. 

+ Come‘dical, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. +-Au.] 
Of the nature of comedy. 

1600 O. E. Reply to Libel u, iii. 61 Their comedicall danc- 


| ing masses, skipping and hopping about the altar like apes. 


|| Comédienne (komedic'n). [I'r., fem. of comé- 
dient Comeptay.] A comedy aetress. 
(In common theatrical use.) 


COMEDIETTA, 


Comedietta (kémidije td). [a. It. comedietta 
‘a pretty short comedy’ (Florio), dim. of comedia.] 
A species of drama of a slightcr character than 
comedy; a short or slight comedy. 

1836 Gentl. Mag. Apr. 423/1 [At Covent Garden] Marie, a 
Tale of the Pont Neuf (a ‘comedietta’, vide bills) .. was 
brought to light. 1865 Reader 8 Apr. 408 A comedietta is 
anewly-coined term for a new species of drama. A name 
was required for that dwarf species of comedy that is not so 
broad as farce, nor so light as vaudeville, nor so tragic as 
mellodrame .. It ought, being a species, to be complete in 
itself, and not merely two or three scenes belonging to a 
larger comedy. 1 Manch, Exam. 6 Jan. 3/1 An un- 
published comedietta ‘ First come, first served ’. 

+Comedio'grapher. Oés. rare. [f. Gr. xa 
pedioypag-os comic writer (f. xwpydia comedy + 
-ypapos writing) + -ER.] A writer of comedies. 

1897 Hotinsned Chron. 1. 174 Much like ynto him, whom 
the Comediographer marketh for a foole. 1656 in Biount. 

Comedist (kgmfdist). rare. [f. ComEpy + 
-1st,] A writer of comedies. 

1819 W. Tavtor in Monthly Mag. XLVII1. 305 Lessing, 
the fabulist and comedist. 1870 A thenzum 31 Dec. 897 [He] 
bas placed himself in the first rank of English comedists. 


Comeditie, bad form of Comsopity. 

| Comedo (kem/de). Also, after Fr., come- 
don; pl. -6nes, -os, -ons. [L. comedo, -dnem 
glutton, f. comedtre to eat up, devour; a name 
formerly given to worms which devour the body.] 

‘A small worm-like yellowish black-tipped 
pasty mass which can in some persons be made, 
by pressure, to exude from hair follicles. They 
are found on the cheeks, forehcad, and _ nose.’ 
Also, the skin disorder in which these are found. 

1866 tr. Hebra’s Dis. Shin (New Syd. Soc.) I. 123. 
3874 Rupvock 7ext-bk. Homaop. Med. 698 This collec- 
tion when squeezed out of the skin, is emitted in a cylindri- 
cal form, having the appearance of a small grub or maggot 
(comedones), bence it is sometimes called ‘maggot-pimple’ 
or ‘whelk’, 1876 Dunrinc Dis. Skin 116 Comedo ts a diss 
order of the sebaceous glands..They are spoken of in the 
plural as comedones or comedos. 1877 T. Fox Atlas Skin 
Dis. 98 But Acne Simplex is nothing more nor less than 
inflamed comedo. 1885 Dis. Shin § Blood 9 ‘The exposed 
ends become black from dust and smoke .. and the whole is 
called a ‘ black-head’ or conedone, 

Come-dow'n, sé. [f. vbl. phrase come down + 
sce Come v. 56.] 

1. A descent, a downfall; a notable reverse. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxviii, This was a great come- 
down, from the highest seat in the synagogue to a seat in 
the galley. 1865 Sat. Rev. 2 Sept. 298/2 The Ott affair is a 
pitiful come-down. 


+2. Castle (of) conte-down. [Here the sb. and pa. 
pple. interchange ; the latter may be the original.] 

fig. An edifice that has come to ruin; an unsub- 
stantial structure easily overthrown, Ods. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § AZ. (1596) 1902/1 Her high buildinges 
ofsuch ioyes and felicities, came all to a Castle Comedowne. 
1883 H. D. Godlie Treatise Faith & Wks. 87 Sufficient to 
hate ouerthrowne your whole castle of comedowne of iustify- 
ing by the works of the law and grace. @ 1635 Sipsrs 
Comm. 2 Cor. i. 12 (1862) 251 Many mistake, and_build 
castles in the air, comb-downes as we say. 1660 S. Fister 
Rusticks Alarm Wks. 431. The reasonable Reader may read 
afore-hand what a Come-down Castle the rest of thy Baby- 
lonish Building is like to be, 1682 H. More Anno, 
Glanvill’s Lux O. 223 The fairest and firmest structures of 
Philosophical Theorems. .will become a Castle of Come- 
Down, and fall quite to the ground. 

Comedy ! (kp'médi). Forms : 4comedye, 4-6 
commedy, 6-7 com(m)odie, -y(e, 7 comeedy, 
-ie, 5-7 comedie, 5- comedy. [a. F. comdédie 
(14th c. in Littré), ad. L. cémedia, a. Gr. xupmodia, 
n, of practice £, xapwdds comedian ; a compound, 
either of x@pos revel, merry-making, or of its 
probable source, xwpq village + dodds singer, 
minstrel, f. def5-erv to sing (cf. ODE). The xwpydds 
was thus originally either the ‘bard of the revels’ 
or the ‘ village-bard’: see Liddell and Scott.] 

1. A stage-play of a light and amusing character, 
with a happy conclusion to its plot. Such are the 
comedies of the ancient Greek and Latin writers, 
and of the modern stage. But in the Middle 
Ages the term was applicd to other than dramatic 
compositions, the ‘happy ending’ being the es- 
sential part ofthe notion. In the English use of the 
term the following stages may be distinguished: 

‘ba. Its medizeval use for a narrative poem 
with an agreeable ending. [Probably taken from 
Italian; cf. the Divine Comedy, the great tri- 
partite poem of Dante, called by its author Ze 

Commedia, because ‘in the conclusion, it is pros- 
perous, pleasant, and desirable’, and in its style 
‘lax and unpretending’, being ‘written in the 
vulgar tongue, in which women and children 
speak ’.] 

i374 Citaucer Troylus v. 1800 Go, little booke, go, my 
little tragedie, Ther God my maker, yet er that I dye, So 
sende me myght to maken som comedyel ¢ 1430 Lypc. 
Bochas Prol. v. i, My maister Chaucer with fresh comedies 
..that whilom made ful piteous tragedies. 1430 — Chron. 
Troy wu. xi, A comedy hath in his gynnynge, A pryme 
face a maner complaynynge, And afterwarde endeth in 
gladnesse. 1774 Warton Eng, Poetry (1840) I. vi. 17 The 
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nature and subject of Dante’s comedy, as it is styled, is 
well known, 1825 Macautay Ailton, ‘The Divine Comedy 
is a personal narrative. 1837-9 Haream // ist, Lit. ww. v. 

o This difference..between the Divine Comedy and the 

eae Lost. | ; 
+b. Applied to mystery-plays or interludes 
with a prosperous ending. 

1830 Patscr. 207/1 Commedy of a christmas playe, com- 
medie. 1538 Bate (¢itde), A brefe Comedy or enterlude con- 
cernynge the temptacyon of our lorde and sauer Jesus 
Christ by Sathan in the desart. 1568 (¢r¢/e), A newe mery 
and wittie Comedie or Enterlude..treating vpon the Historie 
of Iacob and Esau. 1588 Suaxs. L. L. Z.v. ii. 462 Heere 
was a consent, Knowing aforehand of our merriment, ‘lo 
dash it like a Christmas Comedie. 1616 Buttokar, Comedie, 
a play, or interlude the ie of which is ever full of 
troubles and the end joyfull. 

e. Applied to the ancicnt comedies, as thcy 
became known after the Renascencc. 

1531 Eryot Gov, 1. xiii, Therence and other that were 
writers of comedies, 155: Rostnson tr. iMore’s Utop. 1. 
(Arb.) 64 Whyles a commodye of Plautus is playinge. 1588 
M. Kyerix Andria, the first Comecdie of Terence in English, 
16sr T. Ranvoiru, A pleasant Comedie entituled Hey for 
Honesty.. translated out of Aristophanes his Plutus. 1839 
Trirtwate //ist. Greece IL, xviii. 8: A direct address to 
them [the spectators] became a prominent and almost an 
essential member of every comedy. 

d. The modern use, arising out of b and c. 

* Rotster Dotster is regarded as the transition-play from 
the Mysteries and Enterludes of the Middle Ages to the 
Comedies of Modern Times’ (Arber AX. D. Introd. 6. 
‘“ Ralph Roister Doister” is the first regular comedy in 
our language '(Hazliit O. A. P. IID. 54. 

@ 1883 Upatte Xoyster D. Prol. 22 Our Comedie or Enter. 
lude which we intende to play Is named Royster Doyster 
in deede. 1358 (title), Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, 
Histories, & Tragedies. 1632 Brome (/é#/", The Northeru 
Lasse a Comoedie. 1775 Sueripan Aivads Pref., The play 
..was at that 1ime at feast double the length of any acting 
comedy, 1821 Bynon Fvaz un. ix, All comedies are ended 
bya marriage. 1872 Gro. Eniot J/fddlem, |, ‘They looked 
like a couple dropped out of a romantic uae 

2. That branch of the drama which adopts a 
humorous or familiar style, and depicts laughable 


characters and incidents. (Sometimes /ersousfred.) 

Old, Middle, and New Comedy: the three stages of Attic 
comedy ; the first 1wo were largely farcical or burlesque in 
character, and indulged freely in political and social carica- 
ture; the last corresponded to modern high comedy. 

1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) 1. 315 Pere [in Sicily] was 
commedy a song of gestes firste 1 founde. | 1581 SIDNEY 
Apel. Poetrie (Arb. 44 The Comedy is an imitation of the 
common errors of our life. 1589 PutTtENuam Lng. Poeste 
1. xiv. (Arb.) 47 This bitter poeme called the old Comedy, 
being disused and taken away, the new Comedy came in 
place, more ciuill and pleasant a greatdeale. 1598 B. Jonson 
Ev. Alan in Hum, Prol., Persons, such as comedy would 
choose, When she would shew an image of the times, And 
sport with human follies, not with crimes. 1704 ADoltsox 
Htaly, Venice, Vheir Poets have no notion of genteel Comedy. 
1769 Jouxson in Boswed? 19 Oct., Comedy .. exhibits the 
character of a species, as that of a miser gathered from 
many misers: farce. .exhibits individuals. 1859 De Quincry 
Shaks. (Morley’s Univ, Libr.) 169 Beaumont and Fletcher 
when writing in combination .. had a freedom and breadth 
of manner which excels the comedy of Shakespeare. 

+8. A humorous or burlesque composition, Ods. 

1607 TorseLt Serpents (1653) 718 Homer in his Comedy 
of the fight betwiat Frogs and Mice. 4 j 

A. fig. (of action or incidents in real life.) 

1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd. u. (1880) 20a, Then hath the 
Comedy all hir partes. 1588 Suaxs. L. L. L. v. ii. 886. 
1592 G. Harvey Foure Lett. 9 They .. can relate straunge 
rnd almost incredible comedies of his monstrous dispo- 
sition. 1709 Pore Let. to Cromwell 19 Aug., Here is a 

lorious standing comedy of Fools. 1872 Mortey Voltaire 
(1886) 158 Those who look with cynical eye upon. .the great 
human comedy. 1875 Hamerton Jutedé, Life. ix. 19 A 
perfect comedy of misunderstandings. A 

5. attrib, and Comb., as comedy-player, -writer. 

1gsa2 Hutoet, Comedye parte, actus. Comedye player, 
actor uel trix, 1587 Gotpixe De Mornay ix. 116 Bae 
cles, Aeschylus, and the very Comediwriters speake after tbe 
same manner. 1836-48 B. D. Watsn Aristoph. Clouds 
iv, Don’t strain after jests, or attempt to perform The 
Comedy-clown, 1888 Daily News 24 Sept. 6/3 Made.. 
to yield a handsome profit as a comedy house, 

+Comedy?. 04s. [Of obscure origin: Du 
Cange has ‘comedta, frommigerie, Gloss. Lat. 
Gall, 1352; an idem qu. Companagiunt vel Fro- 
menteta’, Connexion with L. comeddre to con- 
sume has been suggested: but cf. Com abe.) 

¢1460 J. Russert Be. Nurture in Babees Bk. 150 Comedies, 
Cawdelles cast in Cawdrons, ponnes, or pottes. 

Comedytee, bad form of Commonity. 

Comeit, obs. Sc. form of Comer. 

+Comel, cumel. és. rare. Found only in 
Layamon, in the dat. plural, on (za, of) come- 
lan, comlen, comela, -le, cumelan, = In (from) 
tents or (?) temporary coverts. 

The later text actually substitutes in one place ‘in teldes’ 
sin tents; in Wace the word was generally duschement. 

¢ 1205 Lay, 6630 Per he hundede on comelan [c 1275 was 
an bontinge] wid his hird-iferen, i bon wude of Kalatere. 
/bid, 11008 Pat Coel pe king seoc lai an comlen [c 227g in 
comelan]. /éid. 20272 Pat heo comen bihalues ber Baldulf 
lai on comele [¢ 1275 in teldes]. /did. 20905 Childric com 
of comela to Ardure pan kinge. /éfd. 30400 Per pe king 
Cadwadlan wunede on cumelan [¢ 1275 comelan}. 

(Doubtfully conjectured to be identical with OE, crndbot 
=OS, cumbal, OHG, chumpal, ON. kumi, a word orig. 
meaning ‘signum’, sign, token, mark for recognition, but in 
OE. esp.=military sign, ensign, banner. In composition, 
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the notion was transferred to ‘ war’ and its circumstances, 
as in cumbol-haga, ‘ war hedge’, phalanx, cremdol-hete war- 
like hate, cusmbol-wiga warrior; so that o# cumelan in 
Layamon, might possibly have come to be ‘in warlike 
array, in the ranks of war, in camp, in tents’. But the 
form of the word suggests that the ON. rather than the 
OE. was the immediate source of crmel, come?, and a chief 
sense in ON. was ‘monument, memorial, cairn, or how’, 
whence ‘cairn’ simply, and in mod. Icel. ‘a low hay-rick’; 
and it has been thought possible that a sense ‘temporary 
shelter’, oreven ‘tent’ might arise in this way.] 

Comeli, -liche, -lie, obs. ff, ComELy. 

Comelid: see CumBLED, Oés., benumbed. 

+ Comelihead. Oés. In 4 comlyhede, -heed. 
[f£ Comey a. +-hede, -MEAD.] = COMELINESS. 

1393 Gower Conf. IL. 214, I sigh yet never creature Of 
comlyhede and of feture..Be liche herin comparison. /ééd. 
TI. 354 Of comeliheed and of beaute. 

Comelily (kv mlili), adv. ? Obs. [f. ComELy a. 
+-LY%.] Ina comely manner; prettily, decently, 
becomingly, suitably. 

¢ 1340 Gav. & Gr. Ant.974 He kysses hir conilyly. ¢ 1369 
Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 847 (Fairfax MS.) 1 sawgh hyr 
daunce so comelely. 1561 IT’. Norton Caloin's dust. iw. 66 
That al thinges be done comlily and according to order. 
1666 J. Sim Odd Age (1752) 164 They (the muscles} become 
shorier and narrower than that a man can be comelily 
wrapped up in them, ‘ 

Comeliness (kz inlinés’. [f Comey a. + 
-NES3.] ‘The quality of being comely. 

1. Pleasing appearance; gracefulness or beauty 
of form; handsomeness. In mod. use generally de- 
noting a homcelier style of beauty: ef. ComELY 2.) 

€1369 Cuaccer Pethe Blaunche 827 So had she Sur- 
mountede hem al of beaute Of n:aner and of comelynesse. 
1585 Even Decades WW. [nd, (Arb. 56 Bodies of natural 
bewtie & comelynesse. 1611 Bist Zsa. liii, 2 Hee hath no 
forme nor comelinesse. 1748 Kicwarpson Cérrissa &. it. 7 
She was always thought comely, and comeliness .. having 
not so much to lose as beauty had, would hold, when that 
would evaporaie. 1836 Hor. Situ 77 Yrump, 11876) 
353 Moral beauty .. is as superior to superficial comelines» 
as mind is tomatier. 1846 Prescorr Ferd. 4 /s. 1. iti. 180 
Distinguished by the comeliness of his person. 

2. Suitableness, becomingness, seemliness, de- 
cency, propriety. 

1399 Lanc. Rick. Redeles i. 184 Ffor curtesie, ffor comly- 
nesse, ne ffor his kynde herte. ¢ 1440 Prom. Parv. 89 
Comlyness or seemelynesse, decencta. 1561 Davs tr, Bui: 
linger on A poc. (1573) 308 Agayust the comlynes of sincere 
religion. 1625 Bacon Ess., friendship vArb,) 181 How many 
Things are there, which a Man cannot, with any Face or 
Comelines, say or doe Himselfe? 1645 Usstier Body Div. 
ae 225 What is fasting? An abstinence for a time from 
all the commodities and pleasures of this life, so far as come- 
linesse and geo) will suffer. x809 W. Ixvixc Anickerd, 
in. iv. (1849) 164 ‘lo conduct themselves with incredible 
sobriety and comeliness. | 3 

Comeling (ko mliy). arch. and dial. Forms: 3 
cume-, kume-, kymeling, komelyng, (? kcme- 
ling, -lyng), komlyng, 4-5 cumling, -lyng, 
4 cumbling, cumlyne, 4-5 comlyng‘e, -ling, 
(commelyng, -ling), comelyng(e, 4- comeling. 
[OE. *eumeling, f. cuman to Come +-LixG ; cf. 
OHG. chomeling, mod.G. kémmling, in an-, 
empor-, nachkommling, etc.) 

Onc who has come to a place, as distinguished 
from its permanent residents; an immigrant, new- 
comer, stranger, sojourner; also ods.) a novice. 

e12aso Gen. §& Ex. 834 Ne3 ilc burze hadde ise louereding, 

um was king, and sum kumeling. 1274 Notulf Hundred. 
(1818) 1]. 18a, Capit et retinet averia de astraura [=<es- 
tray] quae dicunt wayf vel cumeling. 1297 R. Grove. 
(1724) 25 Pou hast now forsake My do3ter..& to a keme- 
ling take, 1340 Hamrote 7x, Conse. 1385, 1 am a com- 
melyng towarde pe, And pilgrym, als alle my faders was. 
G 1378 Se. Leg. Saints, Petrus 649 He wes bot a cumlyne. 
1382 


Wreur EPA. ii. 19 Now 3e ben not herborid men and 

westis {or eoineline|s) but 3e ben citeseyns. 1387 Trevisa 

igden (Rolls) 11. 161 Pe langage of Normandie is com- 
lynge of anoper londe. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 89 Comelynge, 
new cum man or woman. 1577-87 Harrison Descr. Brit. 
in Holinshed iv, 6 These new comlings began to molest the 
homelings. 1815 SouTHey Lett. (1856) 11, 401-2 To hear.. 
that the new comeling had proved to be of the more worthy 
gender, 1862 Marsu Orig. § Hist. Eng. Lang. 139 A settled 
animosity between the home-born and the comeling. 

attrib, 1382 Wei HW isd. xix. 10 In the comeling wonyng 
of hem (1388 dwellyng among Egipcians]. 1587 Harrison 
England \. ix. (1877) 1. 189 The comeling Saxons, 

b. (See quot.) dia/. : 

1808 Jamieson, Cuniin, any animal that attaches itself to 
a person or place of its own accord. . 

Hence + Co-melingness, state of a sojourner. 

1382 Wvyeur £zch. xx. 38, 1 shat lede out hem fro the 
loond of her cumlyngnes [1388 dwelling]. 

Comelokur, obs. compar. of CoMELY. 

Comely (kz'mli), 2. Forms: 1 e¥mlic, 3 eume- 
lich, 4 comliche, -lych, com-, kom-, cumli, 
4-6 eumly, 4-7 comly, 5 comeliche, coum-, 
commly, 6 cum-, cumelie, com-, comeli, 6-7 
comelie, 4- comely. Compar. 4 comelokur, 5 
comlyar, 6- oomelier. Sxfer/. 4 comlokest, 
5-7 comliest, 7- comeliest. [OEF. eymlic, £. eyme 
exquisite, fine :—WGer. himi-+ -lics see -LIKE, 
-Ly!, OE. cyme, comic, appear to have the sense 
*beantifully constructed’, ‘fine’, ‘handsome’; but 
the cognate OHG. adv. ch#mo, mod.G. kaum, 
means ‘with trouble .or difficulty, hardly’, Fr. 2 
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peine, the MUG. adj. Asim, diime =frail, weak, 
and the deriv. OHG. chitmig = weak, delicate, 
sickly; cf. the ME. Kite weak, silly, and AKIMED, 
These various developments of use appear to 
indicate for WGer. &mi- a general sense of 
‘ delicate’, as applied to workmanship or to con- 
stitution; perh. going back to the notion of 
‘elaborate, made with trouble or difficulty’, (See 
however Kluge in Paul u. Braune’s Beir, X1.557.) 
In English, nearly the whole range of meaning 
during the historical period is covered by the 
modern colloquial use of ‘nice’ ze. pleasant to 
the sight (‘nice-looking’), pleasant to have to do 
with, pleasing to the moral sense, or ssthetical 
faculty, to the sensatious or perceptions generally. 
The sense-development is also largely parallel to 
that of the same word. The original long vowel of 
cymlte (see Sievers, Beitr. X. 497) was subsequently 
shortened by position, and cym/fe was thus brought 
into association with the cya- forms of cuman to 
Come, so as to be made at length csm/1, comly; 
along with this went a gradual modification of the 
sense, introducing the notion of ‘becoming’. It is 
noticeable, however, that MIIG. had somlrch, 
Romentlich, and early mod.Du. komlich, komelick 
(Kilian), as actual derivatives of Zomen: cf. also 
L. conveniens, OF. avenant.J 

1. Fair, pretty, beautiful, ‘nice’. a. Of things. 
?orig. Delicately fashioned.) ence, in later 
times affected by b. and sense 3, 0 as to express 
decent, sober, or quiet beauty, as in quots. 1533, 
1632. arch. 

¢1000 Ags. Ps. cxxi. 3 Hierusalem, zeara Su ware swa 
swa cymlic ceaster zetimbred, ¢1325 A. FE. Adit. P. 
546 In his comlych courte pat yee is of blysse. 1399 
Lasct. Kick. Redeles wi. 174 1n comliche clothinge as his 
statt axith. 1535 CoverDALe 1 im, ii. g That they araye 
them selues in comly apparell. 1568 Grarron Céron. 11. 364 
Banners, Penons, Boadards of silke, so sumptuous and 
comely that it was a marvell to beholde. 1630 R. Jounson 


Atugd. & Comm, 133 Vroader streets, comelier monu- 
ments, and handsomer buildings. 1632 Mitton Penserese 


12g Civil-suited Morn... Not trickt and frounc'’t.. But | 


Chercheft ina comly Cloud. 1870 Hawtnorne Ang. Note. 
Bks. 11. 199 Surrounded by ancient and comely habitations. 

b. Of persons: Fair, pretty, ‘nice-looking’, 
pleasing: in modern use implying a lower or 
homelier style of personal beauty, which pleases 
hut does not excite admiration. 

01340 Gaw, & Gr, Ant, 53 He be comlokest kyng bat pe 
court haldes. ¢1450 Castle Howard Life St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees! 533 Ife was so comely and so fayre. c 1485 Digdy 
Alyst. (1882' 1, 67 No comlyar creatur of goddes creacyon. 
1655-60 Stasiey fist, Philos. 10 He was a Comely Man, 
and had a Majestick Mien. 1718 Hickes & Netson Aettle- 
quell 1. § 9. 30 He was a Vouth of a very comely Form, 1718 
Gay Let. 9 Aug., Sarah Drew might be rather called comely 
than beautiful. 1888 Manarry Tour Loll, §& Germ. iv, The 
women comely, but not often handsome. 

+e. Applied in courtesy to those of noble 
station; and hence to God and Christ. (Cf. Farr 
str.) Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor JI, 23961 (Gott.) Pe car all of pat cumli 
king [Christ], @ 1400-30 Alerander 354 3a, quod he, 
comly qwene. /éid, 470 Nay, quod be comly k ae ¢ 1400 
Fwarne § Gaz, 2874 Cumly Crist, that heried hell. ¢1460 
Towneley Myst., Processus Noe 21 Comly kyng of mankyn, 

+2. Pleasing, agreeable, ‘nice’, to the senses or 
feelings generally. Ods. or arch. 

c13z00 A. Adis. 6055 Two quenes of Amazoyne, With 
twenty thousand.. Faire maydenes..That weore wyght in 
bataile, And comly in bed. 1377 Lanat. P. Pi. B. xv. 444 
Cloth pat cometh fro pe weuyng is nou3t comly to were, 
Tyl it is fulled. 1583 Stunpes Amat. Abus. . 51 Their 
haire would .. ouergrowe their faces, rather like monsters, 
than comlie sober christians. 1624 Capt, Situ Mirginia 
in. v.56 The King was the comliest, proper, civill Salvage 
we incountred. 1671 Mitton Samson 1268. 1883 STEVEN- 
son Silverado Sg. (1886) 45 They said many kind and 
comely things about the people. 

3. Pleasing or agreeable to the moral sense, to 
notions of propriety, or zesthetic taste; becoming, 
decent, proper, petal, decorous. arch. or Obs. 

[c1230 Halt Meid, 25 Ba of god & of uuel, of cumelich & 
of uncumelich.] ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 88 Comely, or semel 
in syghte, decens. i Be. Parknurst /xfunctions, ¢ 
comelie and honest pulpet to be set in a comeli place of the 
Churche. 1868 Grarron Chron. 11.62 Robert Bishop of 
Hertford offered himself to beare his crosse, rather than 
he should so do, for that was not comely. 1597 Hooker 
Eeel. Pol. v. xv. 49 For the comelier and better exercise 
of our religion. 1611 Bite Ps. xxxiii. 1 Prayse is comely 
for the vpright. 1614 Be. Hat. Contempl. O. T. vu. v, 
How justly doe wee take care of the comely burials of our 
friends, 1646 F. Hawkins Youth's Behaviour vii. 3x It is 
not comely to sup ones bronth at Table, it ought to be eaten 
with a spoon. a1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 1. 298 
Nothing is more comely and agreeahle to humane nature 
than peaceable living. 1725 Pork Odyss. m1. 499 Marching 
home In comely order. 

+b. Befitting the purpose, appropriate, proper, 

1612 Woopait Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 1 A fine launcet 
A ae comely, and much fitter than a larger incision 

knife, 

+ 4. absol. or as sb. Fair one. (Cf. Bric B, 2., 
CuiEarR C, 1., Fair, etc.) Obs. 
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1380 Will, Palerne 873 Kurteyslyche kneling bat komli 
he grett. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 552 Jason. .pat comly[Medea] 
can clip in his close armes. is 

5. Comé., as + comely-looked a., having comely 
looks; comely-looking adj., t comely-wise adv. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 108/2 Comly, or cumlywyse. Decenter, 
1664 Pepys Diary 21 pe A comely-looked man be was. 
1841 Borrow Zincadi 1. x. § 1. 167 One [woman] was more 
comely looking than the other. ' 

+Comely, adv. O%s. Forms: 1 c¥mlice, 3 
cumeliche, 4 comeliche, comliche, cumli, 
commli, 4-5 comly, 5 cumly, 6 eumlie, come- 
lie, (ecombly), 6-8 comely. [OE. cymrlice adv. f. 
cymlic adj.: see -L¥2, Phonetic and sense history, 
as in the adj.] Handsomely, nicely, suitably; in 
a seemly or becoming manner. 

arooo Beowulf 75 Ne hyrde ic cymlicor ceol zezyrwan. 
aaa St. Marher. 19 Pet ha cumeliche faren. a 1300 Cur- 
sor AT, 15209 Quen pis hus was commli dight. ¢ 1350 Will, 
Palerne 2220 A cite nobul Enclosed comeliche aboute wip 
fyn castelwerk. ¢1435 Torr. J'ortugal 1707 Tho sye they 
.. Men of armes ffaste ride, On coursers comly dight. ¢1gx0 
Barctay MWirr. Good Mann. (1570) A iij, Grauitie Which to 
both our states more comely aay ta 1597 Suaks, Lover's 
Compl. 65 Comely distant sits he byher stde. 1621 Burton 
Anat, Met. iie ut, (1651) 237 Dee and comely attired. 
eo ER, Taytor Serm. 1. Ep. Ded., He speaks comely. 

+Comely, v. Oss. rare~'. [f. ComELy a.] 
trans, To make comely; to grace, adorn. 

1873 Tusser Ausé. (1878) 189 One diligent seruiture, skil- 
full to waight, more comelieth thy table than other some 
eight, That stand for to listen, or gasing about. 

omelyd, -nesse: see CUMBLED, Obs., be- 
numbed. 

Comen, early form of Common a, and v. 

Comen, early form of Come zuf. and fa. pple. 

+ Comenable, a. Obs. Also 4 comunable, 
-bil. (Cf. ComunaBiy.) Corrupt form of Conven- 
-ABLE, COVENABLE, due, convenient, suitahle. 

a1300Cursor AM, 10122 (Cott.) par be castel standes stable 
And cherite es comunahle {7. ». couenabul}. ¢ 1350 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 349 Weche..sholde, to be comenable somaunse 
of pe forseyde meyre, come. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 378 (Add. 
MSS.) A Comenable tyme is not eg comyn. 

+Comenaunt. Os. Also 4 comenount, 5 
comnand, 5-6 comnant, 6cumnant. Cortupt 
form of Covenant sé. and v7. 

1382 Wyceur Gen. vi. 18, I shal sete my couenaunt 
(Lavrb. ALS. ¢ 1400 comenount] of pees with thee 1789 
Eng. Gitds 6 Pt alle pbese comenauntz a-forsaid sshulde 
ben holden ferme and stable. ¢1435 Torr. Portugal Bo4, 
I schall make myn commnant so. a1450 Ant. de la Tour 
(1868)81 He yode .. and made comenaunt with a surgeon to 
hele two broken legges. 1556 J. Hevwoop Spider & F. 
Ixii, 8 As I haue kept comnant at the full, So craue I of 
you, to kepe cumnant with me. 

Comenaute, obs. f. ComMonatty; Comence, 
Comend.e, obs. ff. Commence, CoMMEND; 
Comend, obs. pa. pple. of Common v.; Com- 
ener, obs. f, COMMONER, 

Comenic (kome'nik), a. Chem. [Factitiously 
formed by transposing the syllahles of mecontc.] 
In Comentc Acid, a dibasic ncid, C,H, Os, crystal- 
lizing in light yellow prisms: a product of the 
decomposition of meconic acid, hence called fara- 
and metla-meconic actd. 

1873 Fownes’ Chem, 739- 1876 Harvey Sfat. Aled, 766. 

Comenlich, obs. form of ComMoNLY. 

Comens, Coment, etc., obs. ff. ComMENcE, ete. 

Comente, -tie, -ty, obs. ff. Commonry. 

Come-o'ff, 5. [f. vbl. phr. fo come off; see 
Come v. 61.] 

1. A coming off the field of action; a finish-up, 
a conclusion; an issue. 

1634 Surrey Opportunity 1. ii, This was Indifferently 
well carried ! I was jealous Of a more lame come-off. 16g0 
Norris Beatitudes (1694) 1. 235 The Hopes of a safe come 
off at last. 1716 M. Davirs Athen. Brit. u. 12 In ordertoa 
Politic come-off, he brought the matterto the Council-Table. 

2. A conclusion of an argument, discourse, etc. 

164: Mu.ton Animadz, ii, Wks, (1847) 60/2 A quick comes 
off. 166: R, L’Estrance Aelaps'd Apostate, For a Come- 
off; All things must be done with singleness of heart. 
a173%4 Nortu Exam, 644 It would make one Grin to ob- 
serve the Author's Come-off from this and the rest of the 
Charters in this ‘Time, : 

8. The coming off or performance of anything 
planned. 

1857 CosTELLo Milhonairve Alincing L. 60 (Hoppe) That 
don't look like a come-off. : 

4. A ‘getting off’ a duty, etc.; an evasion, ex- 
cuse for non-performance. 

1849 C. S. Biro Afariolatry 46 They pray to them as a 
come-off. 1858 Hoce Life Shelley 11. 543 It was a come 
off, but it would not do. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit., Dom, 
ia Wks. (Bohn) III. 47 To give money to a sufferer is 
only a come-off, 

+ Comeole, obs. by-form of CAMEO. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 41/1 The Comeole is a kind 
of Onyx stone of a black colour. 

Come-outer, 5. U.S. [irreg. f. verbal phrase 
come out (see CoME v. 63) + -ER.] One who 
‘comes out’ or separates himself on principle 
from an established society or organization ; 
originally applied to certain religious dissenters ; 
a radical reformer in religions matters, 
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1855 Hautsurton Human Nature (Bartlett), ] ama Chris- 
tian man of tbe sect called come-outers, and have had ex- 
perience. 1860 Mars Eng. Lang.275 Independent thinkers, 
who pride themselves on their hostility to venerable shams, 
and their disregard of hoary conventionalities, I mean the 
comeouters, 188: Harper's Alag. Feb. 386 Radical re. 
formers, ‘ come-outers’, revolutionists. 

Come-o’-will. Sc. Also come-of-will. An 
person (or thing) that comes of hls own accord, 
or without being invited; a plant that springs up 
le a a bastard child. (Jam.) 

181g Scott Guy AT. iii, ‘ Little curlie Godfrey—that’s the 
eldest, the come o’ will, as I may say’. 1823 Blackw, 
Mag. Mar. 4 (Jam.) ‘The rest are upstarts and come-o’. 
wills’, 38. ARLYLE Fredk, Gt, 11, vu. ix, A tame raven 
come-of-will. 

Comer (kz'mai). [f. Come v, +-ER 1.) 

1. One who comes; a visitor, an ‘ arrival’, 

1362 Lanct. P. P/. A. 1. 206 Freres with feir speecbes 
fetten him pennes ; For knowynge of Comers kepten [ r. 
copeden) him as a Frere. ¢1400 Maunpey. (Roxb.) xxx. 
136 Ma pan xxx™ of folke, withouten commers and gangers. 
1526-34 Tinpate Jfark vi. 31 There were many commers 
1590 SPENSER ¥ iii 


and goers, NSF 0. t. vill, 3 Whose gates he 
fownd fast shutt, ne living wight To... answere commers 
call. 1596 Snaxs, Merch. Viu.1,21. 1659 Leak Waterwks. 


4 For the facility of comers between the two Towns, 177. 
Joncas Tax. no Tyr.11 To leave his house to a casual 
comer. 1865 Trottore Belton Est. ix. 101 So Clara pre- 
pared for the arrival, and greeted the comer. 

+b. with adverbs, about, again, by, in, out, etc. 

1362 Lanci. P. Pi. A. 1. 41 For knihtes of Cuntre and 
Comers aboute. 1388 Wvycuir £zek, xxxv. 7 Y shal take 
awei fro it a goere and a comere ajen. c¢1400 A fol. Loll, 
68 Pe disciplis lowse be comar out. 1576 GascoicNe Srecle 
Gi. (Arb) 65 And shewe their scarres to every commer by. 
rg81 MULCASTER Positions xxxix. (1887) 216 Comers in, and 
Roers out of one countrey into another. 1800 BentHam 

Wks. X. 356 Comers-in by birth ; comers-in by migration, 

@. often qualified by a word prefixed, as first, 
next comer, CHANCE-, NEW-COMER, INCOMER. 

1377 Lanot. P. Pd. B. xix. 140 Buryden his body & beden 
pat men sholde Kepen it fro nizt-comeres. 1526 TixDALE 
Gai. ii. 4 Be cause of incommers. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. 
Par., Matt, iv. aq Fare cummers, out of other straunge 
countreyes. 1649 Be. Have Cases Conse. 1. ix. 82 Offering 
themselves to the next commer. 1725 De For Voy. round 
World (1840) 183 Treat their new comers with breach of 
faith. 18xx Coreriwce in Southey's Life of Bell (1844) 11. 
645 Disagreeable even to foot-comers, and far more so to 
carriages, 1842 Tennyson HWidd Waterproof i, But let it 
not be such as that You set before chance-comers, 

d. All comers: everybody or anybody that 
comes or chooses to come. 

1568 Grarron Chron, II. 380 The king..who all that tyme 
kept open household for all honest commers. 1614 Br. Hate 
Contempl. O. T. v1. iv, To stand alone, and challenge all 
comers, ¥ Corer Ess. Afor. Subj. u. (1709) 118 The 
Temple of Honour stands open toall Comers. 186: HuGHES 
Tom Brown at Oxf. iv. (1889) 31 To make his rooms 
pent to all comers, 1867 Mortey Burke (1888) 28 
\Vhere Johnson did conversational battle with all comers. 

+2. A grower or springerup: said (with qualifi- 
cation) of a plant. Oés. 

1626 Bacon Syfva § 594 These latter sort (of plants] are all 
swift and hasty Comers. 

Comer(e, obs. f. CumBER, CUMMER. 

Comerade, obs. f. CoMRADE. 

Comerawncees, obs. f. CUMBRANCE. 

+ Comered. Perh. f. Cummer, F. conrmdre ‘ fel- 
low godmother’ + -RED, as in kinred, kindred. (It 
is too early for comrade.) 

1488 Plampton Corr.63 {An abbot writes to the father 
of his god-child] You, with my lades, your mother and your 
wife, my comered .. [Signed] Your poore gossip and true 
lover, etc. 

+ Co-me-rit, v. Obs.-'. 
To merit conjointly. 

1658 Br. Revnotns Lord's Supp. xii. 602 Without any 
assisting or comeriting cause. 

Come-rogue: see CoMROGUE, 

Comerous, obs. f. CUMBROUS. 

|}Comes. A Latin word [plur. comit-es, from 
com- together + i-re, tt-u01, to go] meaning ‘ com- 
panion, comrade’, which became in late L. a 
designation for an attendant of the prince, and for 
the occupant of a state office (as the Comes Littoris 
Saxonict in Britaiu), and in the Middle Ages, a 
title of rank = OE, cor/, surviving iu F. comte, Eng. 
Count, The Latin word is occasionally employed 
(pronounced kéa'miz) in certain technical uses, as 

a. Eccl, Aniiqg. A book containing the epistles 
and gospels read at mass, esp. the Roman missal 
lectionary attributed to St. Jerome. 

b. Afusic. The repetition of the ‘dux’ or sub- 
ject of a fugue in nnother part, usually at the 
interval of a fifth above or a fourth below. 

e. Anat, A companion artery, vein, nerve, etc. 

d. Astron. A small companion star in any 
duplex, triplex, or other ‘system’. 

1683 Cave Ecctesiasticf Introd. 56 Have the Comitative 
Honour, or the same Place and Dignity which the Comites 
who had well discharg'd their trust had conferr'd upon 
them. 1838 Penny Cyct. X1.2/2 s.v. Fugue, When the subject 
.. or dux ..is comprised between the tonic and the domi- 
nant, the answer (or comes) must be given in the notes con- 
tained between the dominant and the octave. 1844 LinoarD 
Anglo Sax. Ch, (1858) I. xi, 187 The Cores, or book of 


[f. Co- 1+ MERIT v,] 


COMESSATION. 


Gospels and ae for all the Sundays and festivals in the 

ear, 1846 MeCuttocu Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 263 
That the sheriff was originally tbe deputy of the comes or 
earl. coiae G. F, Cuampers Astron. Vocab. 914 The 
smaller of two stars forming a ‘ Double Star’ is often called 
the comes of the principal star. 1875 ‘I’. Haypen Dis. 
Heart 7 Their arterial comites with the subclavian arteries. 
1880 Grove Dict, Ains., Dux (\cader), an early term for 
the first subject in a fugue—that which leads; the answer 
being the comes or companion, 

+Comessation., O/s. Also 4 commessa- 
cioun, 5 comessacoun, 6 commessacyon, 6-7 
commessation. [a. OF. comessacion (13th c.), 
ad. L. comessdlion-em, a Bacchanalian revel and 
procession, a carouse, f. cdmessdri, better cdvzis- 
sd-ri, held to be ad, Gr. xwpdg-er to hold a 
revel, f. e@pos revel. In L. the word was early 
associated with comedére (comtéstne, -essunt) to eat 
up, and hence it was often coupled with edrietas, 
drunkenness.] 

1. Feasting, banqueting, ‘riotous eating’ (Blount). 

¢1380 Wyetir Serm., Sel. Wks. II. 224 Sich ofte etingis of 
men ben clepid commessaciouns. ¢ 1400 A fol. Loll. xxvi. 
93 Kalendis of Janiuer, in wilk sum seyingis, & comes- 
sacouns, & ae are 3zeuyn. 1544 Supfpi. Hen. VIL in 
Four Supplic. 53 What commessacyon, dronckenes, etc. 
1582 N. ‘T. (Rhem.) Gaé, v. 21 Fornication .. envies, mur- 
ders, ebrieties, commessations[Wvetir, unmesurableetyngis ; 
TINDALE, glottony ; 1611 revellings}, 
Fudgem, 103 In all his day-riots or nights commessations, 

2. Eating together. 

¢1645 Hower, Lett, (1650) Il. 24 Ther could be no trie 
frendship without commessation of a bushell of salt. 1686 
tr, Bouhours’ St. Ignatius \. 117 The Agapes, or Commes- 
sations of tbe Primitive Christians. 

Comestible (kpme'stib'l), 2. and sé. Also 6 
comestable, commestyble. [a. F, comesiible or 
ad, late L. comestibilis, £. comest- var. of comés- 
ppl. stem of comedére to cat up, devour, f. com- 
altogether + ed¢ére to eat. The adj. appears to have 
become obs, in Eng. before 1688; but it has been 
reintroduced, in sb, use, from French in 19th ¢.] 

+A. adj. Fit to eat, edible, eatable. Ods. 

3483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 39/4 All the metes of tberthe that 
ben comestible. 1833-4 Act 25 Hen, Vill. c. 11 § 6 Any 
other fowle or their egges, not comestible. 1609 Hontanp 
Amm, Marcel. xxxi. ix. 414 All things comestible were 
spent. 1683 Satmon Doron Mfed. 1. 314 Take a Comestible 
thing, as Flesh of Fowls, Beasts, Fishes, etc. 

B. sé. Anything to eat, an article of food; //. 
catables. (Usually somewhat humorous or affected.) 

1837 T. Hook Jack Brag xx, He resolved upon having a 
strong reinforcement of comestibles, 1848 Lyrton //aroid 
vi. vi, Other not despicable comestibles, 1865 Miss Brao- 
Don Sir Fasper II1.%.§ Packing the comestibles. . 

+ Come’stion. O¢s. [ad. late L. comeslion-em 
eating, devouring, f. comedtre: see prec.) Eating ; 
also fig. the devouring action of fire. 

@ 1620 Jer. Dyke Se/. Seri. (1640) 263 There must be a 
manducation, a comestion of the Word. a 1625 Bovs IVés, 
(1630) 7or Neitber was this eating .. a seeming only to take 
bread, and fish, and honie, but it was a true comestion. 
1680 BuLWER A nthropomet. xii. 121 The mouth whose office 
was comestion or assumption of solid aliment. 1654 AsuMoLE 
Chem, Coll, 12 Let it be delivered to insatiable Comestion, 
that being by degrees. . burnt into Ashes, etc. 1656 BiounT 
Glossogr., Comestion (comestio), an eating or devouring. 


Comet (kp-mét). Forms: 3-7 comete, 6 
comette, Sc. comeit, 7 comett, commet, com- 
meat, 5- comet. [In late OF. cometa, a. L. 
cométa (also cométés), a. Gr. xopytns wearing long 
hair, (dorhp) xouyjrys long-haired star, comet ; f. 
xopd-ev to wear the hair long, f. xéuy the hair of 
the head, transf. the tail of a comet. Thence, early 
ME. comete, probably afterwards reinforced by F. 
comete, ad. L, cométa.) 

1. A celestial body moving about the sun in a 
greatly elongated elliptical, or a parabolic orbit, and 
consisting (when near the sun) of a bright star-like 
nucleus surrounded with a misty light, and having 
a train of light or ‘tail’, sometimes of enormous 


length, and usually directed away from the sun, 
A comet remains visible from the earth only for a short 
time, i.e. while it is in a part of its orbit near tbe sun, 
They have in all ages been superstitiously regarded as 
heralds of strange or disastrous events. 

1154 0. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an, 1066 Sume men cwedon 
pat hit cometa se steorra were, bone sume men hatad pone 
feexedon steorran. cx1z0g Lay. 17871 Pa iseh3en heo feorre 
zenne selcude sterre. .Of him comen feet i gastliche scinen. 
Pe steorre is ihate a latin comete. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 548 
A sterre with a launce, bat comete icluped is. ¢1440 Prom. 
Parv, 89 Comet sterre or blasynge sterre, cometa. 1549 
Compl, Scot. vi. (1872) 58 Ane sterne .. callit ane comeit; 
quhen it is sene, ther occurris haistyly eftir it sum grit 
myscheif. ¢x1g91 Suaxs.1 Hen. V’/, 1. 1. 2 Comets import- 
ing change of Times and States, Brandish your crystall 
Tresses in the Skie. 1688 R. Home Armoury 1, 42/2 A 

mett is the Embassador of some extraordinary matter. 
172 Tomson To Mem, Sir ¥. Newton 77 He, first of Men, 
with awful Wing pursu’d The Comet thro’ the long Elliptic 
Curve. 1742 Younc Né. Th. iv. 706 Hast thou ne'er seen 
the comet's flaming flight? 1868 Lockver tr. Guidlemin's 
Heavens 269 It is now proved that most of the observed 
comets, if not all, form part of the solar system. 

8. The Latin form was frequent in ME.; also 
a varied with stella comala (see Co- 
MATE). 


Vor. I. 


1642 T, Tavtor God's | 


661 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. Xx. (1495) 331 Cometa 
is a sterre byclypped with brennynge gleymes. 1460 Car- 
GRAVE Chron, 225 A sterre thei clepe comata, directing his 
bemes rite onto Frauns. 1494 FaByan vii. ccxxvii. 256 The 
starre called stella cometa, or y* blasynge starre. 

or ae | 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. xx. 599).042 He seemed to bring 
certaine predictions and comets of his death. 1608 Br. Hatt 
Char. Virtues & V1. 62 [The Good Magistrate). .the refuge 
ofinnocensie, the Comet of the guiltie. 1816 Byron Churchill's 
Grave, 1 stood beside the grave of him who blazed The 
comet of a season. 1878 Srerey Stern I. 332 Vhe lurid 
comet of Napoleon's fortune seemed likely to become a 
fixed star in the heavens. 

+2. An old game at cards. Oés. 

1689 Suaowett Bury F. 1. i, Conversation .. mixed now 
and then with ombre, trump, comet, or Incertain. 1693 
Souturrne ASfaid’s Last Prayer wm. iii, You have won 
above £600 of her at Comet. 142 {I. Wacrote Lett. //. 
Mann 28 Aug., The evenings..Lady Mary, Miss Leneve 
and I play at Comet. 1864 ¢! fHen#nit No, 1922. 269/2 The 
Comct-game, otherwise called Manille. 

3. Used as Eng. for Cometes, name of a genus of 
Wumming-birds with long tails. 

1862 Woop Nat. //ist. 11. 249 The Sappho Comet, or the 
Bar-tailed Humming Bird .. is a_native of Bolivia. 1866 
Areyii. Xetex Lavy v. ied. 4) 243 ‘Two species of the Comets 
in which two different kinds of luminous reds or crimsons 
are nearly all that serve to distinguish the Species. 

4. allrib.and Comé,,as comet-capluring, -slrewn 
adjs.; comet-finder, comet-seeker, a telescope 
of comparatively low power and having a large field, 
used in searching for comets ; comet-tail, the tatl 
of, or a tail like that of, a comet; comet-wine, 
wine made in a comet-year, popularly reputed to 
have superior flavour; comet-wise adzv., in the 
manner of a comet ; comet-ycar, a year in which 


a notable comet has appeared. 
1887 Proctor Other Suns than Ours 121 The *comet- 


capturing way's of the giant planets. 1693 Drvors Yutenal 


Sat. x. (1697) 271 [Ler *comet-eyes she darts on ev'ry grace. 
1837 Tnackeray Ravenswing vii, have some “Comet hock. 
1871 tr. Schedlen’s Spectr. Anal, § 53. 236 The telescope A, 
a *comet-seeker of 4 inches aperture and 30 inches focus. 
1876 G. F. Cuamners Astron, 701 The comet-seeker is 
merely a cheap equatorial provided with an inferior object- 
glass and coarsely-divided circles. 1886 Proctor in 19/4 
Cent. May 690 Regions of *comet-strewn space. « 19769 
Fatconer Deser. Nistety-Gun Ship (R.), Its huge mast... 
From which a bloody pendant stretch'd afar Its *comet-tail, 
denouncing ample war. 1860 Ad/ 3°. Round No. 54. 87 Ac- 
quainted with "Twenty port, and *comet vintages. 1839-48 
Bairey Festus xiv, 207 A sword of fire curved *comet-wise. 
1871 M. Cottixs Marg. & Merch. 1. v. 159 Chateau Lafitte, 
of the *comet year. ek 

Cometarium (kpmétérigm). [mod. L., f. 
coméla +-ARIUM; after Alanclartum.] A mechani- 
cal contrivance (invented by Desaguliers) for illus- 
trating motion in an eccentric orbit. 

1756 J. Fercuson Astron. § 405. 1867-77 G. F. Cuampers 
Astron, Vocab. Def. 914. | 

Cometary (kemétari), z. [f Comer or L. 
coméla + -Any, after planelary, in late L. planéta- 
vius, Cf. F, cométatre.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a comet or comets. 

1652 GauLE Magastrom. 7? The prodigious aspects in the 
heavens (planetary, as well as cometary. 1748 HartLey 
Observ. Man i. iv. 400 Revolutions either in a planetary or 
acometary Orbit. 1787 Smeaton in PAi. Trans. LXXVIL. 
319 ote, A similar instrument to be niade for cometary .. 
observations. 1853 Herscur. Pop. Lect. Se. ili. § 42. (1873) 
126 Few persons at all acquainted witb cometary history. 

2. Of the nature of a comet ; comet-like. 

1847 De Quixcey Ws, (1862) VII. 53 Their [coaches’] 
eae revolution were so cometary and uncertain. 1869 

ninLips Vesez. iii. 85 Cometary or star-like meteors. 1873 
E. Dowoen in Contemp. Rev, bie 176 This cometary ap- 
parition .. where lies its nucleus? and is its orbit ascertain. 
able? What is Victor Hugo? ‘ 

Comether (kame'Sa1). dial. or collog. [A dial. 
pronunciation of come hither, used as a coaxing 
invitation to cows, horses, etc.] In to put one’s 
(the) comether on: to exercise persuasion or coax- 
ing on, to persuade over, coax, wheedle; to get 
under one’s influence. 

1838 Lover Handy Andy ii. 22 He..looks pistols at any 
one that attempts putting his comether on the widow. | 1883 
REAOE in Harper's Mag. July 205/2 We must buy him, or 
put the comether on him, 1888 Serksh. Gloss., Comether, 
come hither. To put the ‘comether’ on a person is to re- 
strain him. 1890 Ax /rishman (from correspt.), ‘Sure, he 
could put his comether on any woman !” 

Cometic (kometik), 2. [f. Gr. xopprys, L. co- 
méta comet +-1¢, after planetic, L. planézticus, Gr. 
tAavytixés.] Of or pertaining to a comet or comets; 
of the nature of or resembling a comet. 

1668 Phil, Trans. L11. 807 An Inclination of the Cometick 
Disk to the Sun. 1696 Wuistox 74. Earth 1. (1722) 187 
The whole Cometick System. 1803 Edin, Rev. 1. 429 The 

reater eccentricity of the cometic orbits. 1879 Newcoms 
E Hotnen Astron. 391 The cometic nucleus, 

b. fig. Having some noted attribute of comets: 
blazing ; portentous ; erratic. 

1661 K. W. Conf Charac., Meere Politilian (1860) 27 De- 
vising plots against such as have been his coadjutors to this 
commetique serenity. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. Kirk- 
tand |, v. 126 His comings and goings were. .always cometic. 

Come'tical, a. ? Obs. [f. asprec. +-AL.] =prec. 

1665 Phil. Trans, 1.105 The discus of the Cometical Body. 
1748 Hartiey Observ. Afan 1. ii. 107 A fresh intermixture 


COMFIT. 


of like cometical Particles. fig. 1856 Yait's Mag. XXIII. 
zor No cometical eccentricities. 

Cometo‘grapher. [mod. f. Gr. type *sopzyro- 
ypap-os, f. xopyrns comet + -ypagos writing, writer 
+-ER: cf. F. comdlographe, and sec -GRAPHER.] 
One who describes comets. 

1686 Goan Celest, Bodies 1. viii, 262 Rochenbach, a Great 
Cometographer, quoted by Hevelius. 1867-77 G. F.Cnan- 
Bers Astron. W. vii. 381 Some modern cometographers. 

Cometo'graphy. [mod. f. as prec. + -GRapuy. 
Cf. mod.L. comelographia, ¥.comélographie.| De- 
scription of comets; that part of astronomy which 
treats of comets, 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1. 104 Hevelius, in his Prodromus 
(by him so called because it is as a Harbinger to his Cometo- 
graphy), 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies un. ii. 439. 1876 G. F. 
CHAMBERS Astron. 914. 4 

Cometoid (kp métoid).  [f. Comer + -orp.] 

+a. A name proposed for the asteroids (quot. 
1803). Obs. b. A name proposed by Prof. Kirk- 
wood of Indiana for luminous meteors. 

1805 W. Tavior in Alonthly Wag. XUX. 535 Would not 
the term cometoids correspond best with the phenomena ? 
1871 Kirxwoon in Srit. sissoc. Rep. 1. 49 The motions of 
some luminous meteors (or cometoids, as perhaps they might 
be called). 

pometolagy. [f. Gr. type *xopnrodoyia, f. 
Kopnrns (see above) + -Acyia: sce -Locy.] The 
branch of astronomic science which deals with 


comets. In mod. Dicts. 
Come-to-pass, sé. rare. Occurrence, event, 
fulfilment. 


1823 Gait Extail UL, iv. 33 A very sudden come-to-pass. 

Comewne, obs. f. ComMUNE 7. 

Comfect, obs. f. ConFect. 

Comferd, obs. pa. t. of Comrort v. 

Comferie, -ry, obs. ff. ComFREY. 

Comfit ke unfit), 54. Forms: 5 confeit, -fyt, 

-fet, 3-6 -fite, 5-8 -fit, 6 -fitte, comfet (te, -fyte, 
-fytt, 6-7 -fitt.e, -fite, 6-S cumfit, 7 -fitt, com- 
fect, G- comfit. [MIE. con/yt, a. OF. confil, con- 
file:-L. confectum, confecta, sb. uses of corfectus, 
-a, -um, pa. pple. of conficcre to prepare, make 
ready (f. comz- together + faccre to make), whence 
F. confire to preserve, pickle, ete. (Cf. Conrecr.} 
The change of con- to com-, before f, is English.] 
1, A sweetmeat made of soinc frtit, root, ete, 
preserved with sugar; now usnally a small round 
or oval mass of sugar enclosing a caraway seed, 
almond, etc. : a sugar-plam. 
1334-5 Bursar’s Acc. Merton College Rec. MS., Gingebr’ 
confit dim. lib. vile. exqso Moc. in Hr. Wileker 374/36 
Confectio, confyt. 1474 Caxton Chesse i. v.G vj, They that 
make confeccions and confites and medecynes. 1547 Boorpr. 
Introd. Knowl. 161 They wyll eate magots as fast as we 
wyll eate comfets. 1586 CoGan //aven Health xxvi. (1612) 
43 Coriander cunifits. 1g98 SHaks. Aferry IV. v. v. 22 Let 
it. haile kissing Comfits. 31694 WestMacott Script. Hebr. 
5 Condited Almonds, vulgarly called Almond Comfits. 1828 
Scott F, Al, Perth viii, Wine is drunk, comfits are eaten, 
and the gift is forgotten when the flavour is past away. 
1852 R.S. Surtees Sfonge’s Sp. Tour Wii. 324 [He] dis- 
tributed..comfits to the rest of the juvenile party. 

tb. lence, / comfil. Obs. 
¢ 1430 Tro Cookery-bks. 8 Take red anys in comfyte. /é17. 
4 Brawn in comfyte. ¢ 1460 J. Russen. BA. Nurture 714 
in Baéees BA. 166 With carawey in confite. 
te. pl. Liquid or syrapy ‘preserves’ ; 
Obs. rare. 

1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Pears, Do not take the Pan 
ofthe Fire, till such time as you judge the Fruit [Pears] 
done enough..then take the Pan off the Fire, and put your 
Comfits into some Earthen Vessel. /érd. s.v. Syrup, They 
do not make liquid Comfits of Violets. 

2. Contb., as conifit-cake, -maker. 

1594 Prat Jervell-ho. m. §§ Such as the Confit-makers vse 
to put their confites in. 1596 Suaks. 1 ffen. /V, tu. i. 253- 
1600 Let. in Harington Naga Aut. 122 To eat two morsels 
of rich comfit cake. 1631 Dyce Match me in Lond. 1. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 137 A Comfitinaker with rotten teeth. 

+ Comfit, v. Ods. Also con-. [orig. perh. a. 
OF. confiter, £. confit; afterwards referred directly 
to Comrir sb.) ¢rans. ~_ 

+1. To prepare, make into a ‘ preparation’, Ods. 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 243/4 Take thyse thynges & 
confyte them with the Juse of porret. , 

2. To preserve, to pickle; ¢sf. (in later use) to 
preserve with sugar, make into a comfit, F 
1483 Caxton G. de fa Tour N iijb, His herte confyted in 
spyeces I had made themperour and his wyf_to ete hit. 
1578 Lyre Dedoens 1, \iii. 520 Tbe Apotbecaries..do use 
to preserve and comfit the roote of Eryngium. 162g J. 
Cote Of Death 174 The Comfit-maker or Apottecarie that 
comfites them (Walnuts or Figges]. 1656 CowLey Pindar. 
Odes, The Muse, The Fruit .. Thou comfitest in Sweets to 
make it last. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Purslain, If 
‘ou would comfit your Purslain.. powder them well with 
alt and Cloves. .fil the Pot with good Vinegar. /érd. s.v. 
Tansy, The Root being comfited with some Honey. 1736 
Battey Househk, Dict. 36 Apples comfited whole or in halves. 
§| Humorously for comfort; in second quot. with 
pun, implying ‘to help (oneself) to comfits’. 

1g98 Meres Pall. Tamia, Comfit thyself, sweet Tom, with 
Cicero’s aioe return to Rome. 1631 Hevwoop Fatr 
Maid of West x. v. Wks. 1874 IL. 325, I will make bold to 
march in towards your banquet, and there comfit my selfe, 
and cast all carawayes downe my throat. 84 


jelly. 


COMFITURE. 


Henee Comfited Af/, a., Comfiting vii. sé. 

180 Hotiyeann Treas. Fr. Toug., Confiction ou conji« 
ture, aconfiction, or confiting. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s 
Bk. Physicke 117/2 Take confitede mettes, cut them smalle, 
and contunde them to pappe. 1727 Braocry Fan. Dict, 
s.v. Appetite, Comfited Mulberries or Almonds. 

Comfiture (ko-mfitiiiz), ? 0ds. Also con-. [a. 
F. confilure, ad. L. confectiira preparation (f. cor- 

Jficére) after F. confit: see Comrit sé, and ef. Con- 
FECTURE. ] 

+1. A preparation of drugs. Ods. 

¢1386 Cuavcer Pard. T. 534 Ther is no creature That 
eten or dronken hath of this confiture [z. 7. confecture].. 
That he ne shal his life anon forlete. 

2. A preparation of preserved fruit or the like; 
‘preserve’, confection. arch, or Obs. 

1558 Waror tr. Adecis’ Secr. (1568) 64 b, Al these confy- 
tures may dure many yeares. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1, xiv. 
36 Aconfiture made of the sayde roote [Elecampane]. 1626 

AcON Sylva § 777 There be some Houses, wherein Confi- 
tures and Pies, will gather Mould more than in others. 
1735 Braptey Fam. Dict.s.v.Cholick, Give them Rhubarb 
in Powder, put into an Egg,orsome Comfiture. 1843 Blacks, 
Mag. LIV. 526 The sugar of your comfitures is too chalky 
for our discriminating tooth. ¥ 

+3. Vhe preserving (of fruit, ete... Obs. rare. 

1601 Hontann Pliny I, 406 The Raisins called Jassz..of 
their patience to indure their drying and confiture. 

4. alirth. and Comb. 

a@1626 Bacos New Atl. (1650) 31 A Confiture-House; 
where we make all Sweet-Meats, Drie and Moist. 1872 
Daily News 3 May 6/1 Skill in comfiture making. 

Comfort (koa mfait), v. Forms: 3 conforti, 

3-4 comforti, 3-5 conforte, 4 cumfort.e, con- 
ford, comfortie, -tye, coumforte(n, cowmforte. 
4-5 cumforth(e, counfort(e, comford(e, 4-6 
comforth(e, comforte, confort, 5 comfford, 4- 
comfort. (/a. /. comforted: in 4-5 comfort, 4 
-forth, cumfort, confort, 5 eomferd. cumfurth; 
pa. t and pfle. 5 comford.) [a. OF. cnn-, con- 
Sorter (=Pr., Sp. It. confortar) :-L. conforlire to 
strengthen, f. con- intensive + fort-rs strong. (Used 
by Macer, ‘confortat stomachum’; frequent in 
Hala and Vulgate; for form, cf. ageravire.) The 
phonctie change of con- to com- is English.] 

+1. trans. To strengthen (morally or spiritn- 
ally); to encourage, hearten, inspirit, incite. Os. 

1290 Lives Saints 1887) 80 He (St. Matthew] prechede 
.-And confortede pat clene maide .. Fuere pis Rove man 
hire bi-soujzte bat heo clene lijf ladde. 1297 R. Grove. 
(Rolls) 2929 Pe king aurely is felawes confortede to fizte. 
a1300 Cursor M. 15527 (Cott.) Petre, comforth hreber pin 
quen i am ledd yow fra. Zédrd. euy ‘Cott.) Constantine, 
luc vp... Til heuenward, and cunforth be. 1382 Wrcuir 
Luke i. 80 The child wexed, and was counfortid in spirit. 

c1420 Anturs of Arth, iv, Thay kest of hor cowpullus .. 
Cumfordun hor kenettes. 1535 CovrRoate 2 Sav. ii, 7 
Let youre hande now therfore be comforted, and be ye 
stronge. 1674 N.Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1. (1706) 18 The Call, 
a Lesson blowed on the Horn to comfort the Hounds. 

+b. In a bad sense: To encourage in, or to, 


that which is evil. Obs. (Cf. next sense.) 

1362 Lanai. P. Pf, A. u. 121 From care to counforte the 
false. ¢1380 Wveiie Sed. Ht ks. TIT. 328 Not to coumforte 
hem in here synne. 1521-32 J. Lonctano in Ellis Orig. Left, 
1. 95 I. 248 Comfortyng erronyous persons in ther opynyons, 
1s30 Rastett SA, Purgat.u. viii, It shuld confort a man 
to lyve Sed 

+2. To lend support or eonntenance to; to sup- 
port, assist, aid; to abet, conntenance, ‘ back up’. 
Formerly common in legal use. 

1375 Barsour Bruce v.178 Feill siss confort scho the kyng 
Bath with siluer and vith met. 1481 Caxton A/yrr. tv. 26 
For to amasse and gadre alway money wherin the deuyl 
conforteth hem. 1568 Grarton Chrou. 11.74 As touchyng 
the death of the aforesaid Becket, to the which he sware 
that he was neither ayding nor comfortyng. 1641 Termes 
de la Ley 2 Abbettors in murders are those that command, 
procure, counsell, or comfort others to murder. 1726 Ay- 
uirre /'arerg., 8 Guilty of comforting and assisting the 
Rebels. 

+3. To strengthen (physically), support; to 
make fast, seeure. Ofs. rare. 

1382 Wyctir /sa. xli. 7 Ile coumfortide hym with nailes 
that it shulde not be moued. — Ps. cxlvil. 13 He coum- 
fortede the lockis of thi 3atis. 1523-5 Lp. Berners F'roiss. 
I. 629 The other two were as wynges, to comfort the 
Satay if nede requyred. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11, 
‘To the King § 3 Water doth scatter itself. except it be col- 
lected into some receptacle where it may by union comfort 
and sustain itself, 

tb. {s. To eonfirm, corroborate. Obs. rare. 

1 Hooker Feel. Pol, 1. xii, The euidence..doth not a 
little comforte and confirme the same [laws]. 1603 Ftorio 
Moutaigne 1. xii. (1632) 302 Every one .. patcheth up and 
comforteth this received beliefe, 

+4. To strengthen (the bodily faculties, organs, 
ete.) ; to invigorate, refresh. Oés, 

Some of the later quots. lead on to sense 8. 

1303 R. Brunse //andl, Synne 6996 Anoun cumfortede 
was Troyle so weyle Pat hys sykenes he forgate. 1382 
Wryeur Acts ix. 19 Whanne he hadde takun mete he was 
comfortid. 14.. Aled. ALS. in Archkwol. XXX. 364 Jows of 
betonye .. Counfortyth Re herynge. 1460-70 Bh. Quint- 
esseuce . iv. 16 To comforte be joynctis. 1541 R. CopLann 
Guydon's Formul, Yj, The water of M. Peter of spayne, 
that conforteth and clereth the syght. 1§78 Lytr Dodoens 
1, xxvii. go It comforteth the memory very much, 1637 

Buunt Voy. Levant 105 (Coffee] comforteth the braine. 
1671 SaLMon Sy, Aled, ut. xxii. goa Goosbery bush—the 
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ripe berries .. comfort the stomach, 1728 Lond. Gaz. No, 
6349/2 A Clyster to comfert the Bowels. 

+5. To minister delight or pleasure to; to 
gladden, cheer, please, entertain. Also fig. Obs. 

1303 R. Bruxne Hand. Syune 4760 Anober poynt cum- 
fore me Pat God hab sent vnto a tre So moche ioye to 
here wyb cere. 1393 Lanct. ?. PC. xvi. 194 Ich am a 
mynstral ..alle peuple to comfortye. c1440 Generydes 76 
Yow to counfort is holy myn entente, This howse is all atte 
your comaundement. 1578 Lyte Doedoens im. Ixvili. 409 

eu of the wal is..found..upon all olde walles that are 
moyst, and not comforted or lightned with the shining of 
the sonne. 1601 SHAKS. Jul. C. 1 i 284. 1612 Drayton 
Poly-olb, viii. Notes 129 Britanie was comforted with whol- 
some beames of religious light. : es 

+6. To ministcr relief to; to relieve, assist (in 
sickness, affliction, etc... O#s. 

1389 in Eng. Grlds (1870) 50 Ile shal comyn aad vesyten 
hym [in prison], and comfordyn hym in his powere. 1393 
Lanci. /*, P?. C. x. 97 Almes..to comfortie such cotyers 
and crokede men and blynde. 1529 Paty Antithests § 17 
Christ came to seeke the poore & comfort them. 1611 
Suaks. Wint, Tou. iii. 56 In comforting your Euilles. 1798 
Woropsw. /diot Boy ly, She quite forgot to send the Doctor 
To comfort poor old Susan Gale. 


7. To soothe in grief or trouble; to relieve of 
mental distress; to eonsole, solace. (The ordinary 


current sense.) 

1297 R, Grove. (Rolls) 4204 Bedwer bigan to conforti be 
womman..& bihet hire bote of hire wo. ¢1350 17/2. 
Palerne 1512 Sche hire fader cumfort fast as sche mi3t. 
1386 Cuaccer Frankl, 1. 95 Wire frendes whiche pat 
knewe hire heuy pouht Comforten hire. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. 
«Roxb.) 8713, I drede me that she wil dey The soner, but 
she counforted be Of thes tithinges. 1893 Suaxs. Row. & 
Jud. wu.¥.230 Thou has’t comfoned me marue’lous much. 
1643 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 38 To comfort the 
afflicted state of Christians. 1749 Fir.pinc Yom Jones v1. 
xiii, I thought i: would have comforted your la’ship. 1872 
Gro. Euor Middlem, \xxviii, That look of misery would 
have been a pang to him, and he would have sunk by her 
side to comfort her, 188 W. C. Suitu Avidrostau 54 It 
might comfort him to know our bliss. 

tb. with wp. Obs, rare. (Cf. cheer up.) 

1603 Knotres //7st. Turks 289 Had not Cali Bassa by his 

grave advice comforted up his dying spirits. 
c. refl. 

a1300 Cursor AM. 24246 (Cott.) Nu comforth pe.. And 
werp awai bi wepe. c14g0 /fourydon 513 Thus she com- 
fortyde hyr amonge, And efte she felle in mornynge stronge. 
3754 Ricuarpson Grandison 13 Mar. 12nd year', She com- 
forted herself, that Sir Charles would be able to soften 
their resentments. 1856 Froune //ist. Eng. (1858) I. ix. 
309 They comfoned themselves with the hope that, etc. 

d. The passive is often used in sense ‘ to accept 
comfort’, ‘to take comfort ’. 

1382 Wycetir /sa. xl. 1 Beth coumfortid, 3ee my puple. 
1613 Biste Jer. xxxi. 15 Rahel weeping for her children, 
refused to be comforted. 1860 Geo. Exiot Will on FL. vu. 
iv, Maggie dear, be comforted—don't grieve. 

te. inir. (for ref.) To take comfort. Oés. 
rare. (Cf. Comrort sé. 9.) 

1600 Suans. A. ¥. L. 1. vi. 5 Liue a little, comfort a 
little, cheere thy selfe a little. 

8. trans. To bring into a comfortable state (of 
body and feelings), allay physical diseomfort, 
make comfortable. 

(App. only of modern use: the earlier quots. merely lead 
towards it. Cf. also 1671, 1725, in 4.) 

{2a 1400 Morte Arth. 944 suerte of be colde wynde to 
comforthe hym seluene. xg95 Suaxs. JFoku v. vii. 41 In- 
treat the North To make his bleake windes kisse my 
parched lips, And comfort me with cold. 1862 Rvskin 
Munera P, (1880) 6 Things which serve .. to sustain and 
comfort the body.] pe, Miss Brapvon /shwtael xv, Re- 
freshed by the coffee and comforted by the warmth of the 
stove. Mod, Adzvt. A grateful and comforting beverage. 

Comfort (kz mfait), s4. Forms: 3 cun-, kun- 
fort, 3-4 cumfort, 3-6 confort(e, 4 cumforte, 
-ford, conforth, -forp, -fforte, counfort, com- 
fortd, 4-5 coumforde, 4-6 cumforth, coum- 
fort(e, comforth(e, -forte, 5 counforde, con- 
ford, -foorte, 5-6 comford(e, 6 -furth, coom- 
fort, 4- comfort. [a. OF. cunfort, confort (11th 
e. in Littré) = It. and OSp. conforto, a sb. app. of 
Romanie age, from stem of confort-dre, OF. con- 
forter to Comrort. It took the place of OE. 
Srofor, with which it is nsed indifferently in enumer- 
ating the nine srouren or ‘eomforts’ against 
temptations, in Ancren Riwle p. 226 seq.] 

+1. Strengthening ; cneouragement, incitement ; 
nid, suceonr, support, countenanee. Upon comfort 
of: on thestrength of. Ods. exeept in archaic legal 
use (in phr. avd and comfort). 

a 122g Aucr, KR. 14 Of fleschliche vondunges.. & kunfort 
azeines ham, (1352 Act 25 Edw. ///, Stat. v. c. 2 Si home 
..soit aherdant as enemys nostre dit Seignour le Roi.. 
donant a eux eid ou confort.] ¢1400 A pol. Lord. 37 Pei pat 
consentun wip pe doars..or defendun, or 3euen conseyl or 
confort. 1460 Carcrave Chron, 275 If.. thei make ony 

dering in conmfort of Richard, sumtyme Kyng, thei to 

unchid as tretouris. 1493 Festival! (W. de W. 15¢5) 
153b, He came in compan 33 recheles people, & by com- 
forte of them he lefie his faste and dyde ete. 1528 Gar- 
piner in Strype £ccl. Mem, 1. App. xxiv. 62 Upon com- 
furth of such words ns his Ho. had spoken unto us. 1622 
Bacon //en. V#/, The comfort that the rebels should receiue 
vnderhand from the Earle of Kildare. 1 BiacksTone, 
Comm, WV. 82 Ifa man be adherent to the king's enemies 
.. giving to them aid nnd comfort. 


COMFORT. 


+b. coucr, One who or that which strengthens 
or supports; a support, a souree of strength. Ods. 
1488 Paston Lett. 239 1. 329 We..prey to The to be oure 
confort and Defender. 1577 B. Gooce //eresbach's Husb, 
11. 1586} 50b, You must have a little walled bedge, to teach 
the springs. .to climbe by, which wil be a jolly Stay and a 
comfort to them. 
+2. Physica] refreshment or sustenance ; refresh- 
ing or invigorating influenee. (Cf. Comrort v. 4.) 
1377 Lanet. P. Pf B. xt. 253 On a walnot .. is a bitter 
barke, And after pat bitter barke..1s a kirnelle of conforte 
kynd torestore. 1543 Becon /uvect. Surariug Wks. (1564) 
212b, They would tast .. not so much as a poore ale. 
bery for the comfort of their hart. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
For rain, That we may receiue the fruites of the yearth to 
our comforte. 1611 Tourneur 474, Trag. uu iv, Clouds.. 
rais'd by the Comfort of The Sunne to water dry and barren 


grounds. 

concr. 1631 Markuan Weald of Kent u. i. (1668) 2 
Holpen by some manner of comfort, as dung, mail, fresh 
earth. .or such other refreshings. ‘ 

+3. Pleasure, enjoyment, delight, gladness. Ods. 

c1230 //ali Meid, 27 Hare confort & hare delit hwerin is 
hit at? 1386 Cuavucer /’rol. 773 Conforte ne myrthe is 
non To riden by pe wey dombe as a stone. a 1400-50 
Alexander 8 Sum ,. has comforth to carpe. .Of curtaissy of 
kny3thode, of craftis of armys. 1568 Grarton Chron. 
II, 380 When these Justes had continued... xxiiij. dayes, to 
the great joye and comforte of the young lustie Bachelers. 

+4. Relief or aid in want, pain, siekness, ete. 
Obs. (Cf. ComFort v. 6.) 

a1x40 Hamrotr Psalter cxlvi. 3 His byndyngis is be 
sacramentis in fe whilke we hafe comforth til we perfytly 
be hale. c1goo Kot. Rose 6508 Lete bere hem (beggers] to 
the spitel anoon, But, for me, comfort gete they noon. 1568 
Grarton Chron, 11, 132 Many came vnto the Citie, and 
nere thereabout for comfort of victuall. 1570 Ane Tragedie 
in Se. Poets 16¢k C. U1. 234 To gif the wedow and fatherles 
confort. 1647 CowLry Mistr., Despair, No comfort to my 
wounded sight, In the Suns busie and impert’nent Light. 

5. Relief or support in mental distress or afflic- 
tion ; eonsolation, solaee, soothing. (In Jater use 
sometimes eee little more than the produc- 
tion of mental satisfaction and restfulness.) 

aiszg Ancr. R. 178 No gostlich cumfort ne mei hire 
gledien. ¢1386 Cnaucer Franki, 7. 98 Euery comfort 
possible.. They doon to hure..to make hure late ber heuy- 
nesse. ¢1440 Gesta Kom. v.13 (Harl. MS.) Make me solas 
and comfort, and chere me. 1593 Dravton Eclog. x. 73 
None else there is gives comfort to my griefe. 1605 SHaAKs. 
Lear w.i.17 Thy comforts can do me no good at all. 1611 
— Wint. T. v. iit. 1 The great comfort That I haue had of 
thee. 1749 Fietoinc Yom Jones vi. xii, 1 wish I had any 
comfort to send you. 1752 — Amelia ut. iv, Others ap- 
plying for Aas to strong liquors. 1800 Worosw. 
Michael 448 Vhere is a comfort in the strength of love. 
¢ 1800 Netson in Nicolas Drs. (1845) I. 2 Thus..1 became 
confident..amongst rocks and sands, which has..since been 
of the greatest comfort to me. 1884 Miss Braopon /sh- 
mael xl, Such comfort as the Church can give to the re- 
morseful sinner. 


b. sudjectively. The feeling of consolation or 


mental relief; the state of being consoled. 

1340 Hampotr Pr. Consc. 2508 Comfort of gud hope may 
he fele, Pat here lyves wele, to fare wele. c1394 P. Pl. 
Crede 99 My purpos is i-failed, Now is my counfort a-cast | 
1592 Suaxs, Rom. §& Ful. m1. iii. 165 How well my com- 
fort is reuiu'd by this. 1876 Geo. Euot Dan. Der. Ixviii, 
She had..a sense of solemn comfort. 


ec. transf. A person or thing that affords eonso- 


lation ; a source or means of eomfort. 

1386 Cuaucer Moder of God 15 Benigne confort of us 
wrecches all, 1465 Marc. Pasron in Lett. I]. 187 He 
hath ben a grete comfort to me. 1605 T. Pravrere tae 
(1612) 188 A treasure of comforts gathered out of the olde 
and new Testament, 1611 Brate Co/. iv. 11 My fellow 
workers..which haue beene a comfort vnto me. 1847 IT. 
F. Ly tk lye * Abide with me’, When other helpers fail 
and comforts flee, 1856 Miss Munocx 9%. Halifax v, 
Growing up to be a help and comfort to my father. 


a. In weaker sense: A cause or matter of satis- 
faction or relief; a comforting fact or reflection. 
Chiefly co//og. in the phrases ‘it is a eomfort fo do’, 


it is some comfort ¢Aa?’, ete. 

1§53 in FE. Lodge /i/ust, Brit. List. oe I. 160 It was a 
great comforte to him to perceyve in the Kings yong years 
soch a consideracion of the public weal. 1641 Lr. Strar- 
ForD Sf. on Scaffold in Hist. Eng. (1702) U1. 225 It isa 
great comfort to me that his Majesty believes 1 do not de- 
serve so heavy a punishment, 1749 FiecoinG Zot Fones 
v. viii, One comfort is, they will be all known. 1825 Scotr 
Frul, 18 Dec. in Lockhart, Nobody .. can lose a penny by 
me—that is one comfort. 1873 Mrs. ALExanper Wooing 
o't xxvii, It is a comfort to be able to speak to you. 

6. A state of physical and material well-being, 
with freedom from paln and trouble, and satisfac- 
tlon of bodily needs; the condition of belng eom- 
fortable (sce COMFORTABLE Io). 

1814 Wornsw. Excursion 1, Their days were spent In 

ace and comfort. 1827 Kester Chr. ¥., Morning xv, 

Let present Rapture, Comfort, Ease, As Heaven shall bid 
them, come and go. 1856 Frovoe fist. Lug. (1858) 1. 3. 

5 All industrious men could maintain themselves in com- 
fort and prosperity. 1862 Ruskin A/unera P, (1880) 2 At 
tbe cost of common health and comfort. 

b. ofjectively. The eonditions which produee or 
promote sneh a state; the quality of being ecom- 
fortable (see COMFORTABLE 7). 

1848 Macavutay /fist. Eng. 1. iii. 384 William Harrison 
gave a lively description of the plenty and comfort of the 

reat hostelries. 1884 Miss Braopon /séinacl + ee in 


the comfort and elegance of a successful artist’s houschold, 


COMFORTABLE. 


7. coucr. A thing that produces or ministers to 
enjoyment and content. (Usually £2. ; distinguished 
from secessartes on the one hand, and from /uxuries 
on the other.) Creature comforts: material com- 
forts such as food. So home comforts. 

1659 J. Arrowsmitu Chain Princ. 58 The Scripture useth 
diminishing terms when it speaks of creature-comforts. 
1688 Mirce /r, Dict. s.v., The Comforts of this Life. 1772 
Smotcetr Hmph. Ci. Let. 8 Oct., Very moderate in his 
estimate of the necessaries, and even of the comforts of life. 
1775 Jouxson Var. no Tyr. 11 Before they quit the comforts 
ofawarm home. 1855 Macautay /Yést. Exg, xiii. ILI. 300A 
modern Englishman. .finds in his shooting fox all the com- 
forts and luxuries of his club. 1860 TYNDALL Glac. 1. x. 66 
Steeped in the creature comforts of our hotel. 1873 Mrs. 
Atexanper Wooing o't xxi, Another .. dainty apartinent, 
e gplied with every comfort. 

. A wadded and quilted eounterpane ; =Coat- 
ForTEeR 6 b. (U. S.) 

1863 Life tn South 11. 263 The quilted coverlets called 
‘comforts’,—a wadded counterpane, in fact. 

+9. Consfort is used by Shaks. interjectionally ; 
= Take comfort, cheer up. (Cf. Comrort v. 7 ¢.) 
Also [Vhat coutfort? = What cheer ? 

1593 Suaks. Rich. 17, u, i. 72 What comfort man? How 
ist with aged Gaunt? /ézd, in. ii. 73 Comfort my Liege, 
why lookes your Grace so pale? 1621 — Wnt. 7. 1v. 1v. 
848 Comfort, good comfort; we must to the King. 

O. Phrases. To be of (good) comfort: to be of 
good cheer; to keep up one’s heart or econrage 
(arch.). To take (+ have) comfort: to aeeept con- 
solation, be comforted. + Zo put in comfort: to 
encourage, cheer up, console. Cofd contfort: see 
Coup a. 10. 

@ 1300 Cursor A/, 7818 (Cott.) Was he neuer o wers com- 
fortd. ¢1320 Sexy Sag.(W.) 2601 Sche saide Alas !,.N’el 
ich..confor{t] take neuer mo. ¢ 1325 Ccer de ZL, 5596 ‘To 
hys men hys armes he badde, And sayde.. Look ye ben off 
comfort good! 1399 Lanc.. Asch. Redeles Prol. 39 To 
kepe him in eanitorts in crist and nou3t ellis, ¢1440 
Generydes 38 Whanne he was sadde, to putie hym in coum- 
fort. ¢c1s10 Barciay J/irr. Good Alan. (1570) Dy, Take 
confort, be of stoute courage. 1598 W. Puitiies ir. Lins- 
chotent (1364) 198 Putting her in comfort, and encouraging 
her to follow her husband. rg99 Sans. A/uch Ado ww. i. 
119 Haue comfort Ladie. 1601 — wel. NV. u.iv. 372 You 
stand amaz’d, But be of comfort. 1697 Damrizr Voy. 
(1698) L. ii. 16 We... bid them be of good comfort and stay 
till the River did fall. 1872 Guo. Etior Aliddlem. |xxxiv, 
Take comfort : perhaps James will forgive me, 

Ll. Comb. as comfort-hilling, -seeking adjs. 

1593 Suaxs. Lucr. 764 O comfort-killing Night, image of 
hell! 1865 T. F. Kwox tr. Life H. Suso jo To mortify his 
comfort-seeking body. 1874 L, Tottemacne in Sorte, 
Rev, Feb. 238 Our comfortable and comfort-seeking age. 

Comfortable (ky'mfoitab'l), . (sd.) Also 4-6 
con-. fa. Anglo-F. confortable, f. confort-er to 
Comrort, on L. type *confortabilds ; for the active 
force of the suffix, see -BLE, last paragraph. (Mod. 
¥. confortable is from Eng.) 

A. adj. ‘I, With active sense. 
+1. Strengthening or supporting (morally or 
spiritually) ; encouraging, inspiriting, reassuring, 
cheering. Obs. or arch. 
c1400 Beryn 721 His wordis been so comfortabill. ¢xg00 
Lancelot 2651 Seing al the gret suppris Of fois cummyng.. 
Togiddir al his cumpany he drew, And confortable wordis 
tothem schew. 1547-8 Ordre of Communton 4 ‘The moste 
confortable Sacrament of the body and bloud of Christe. 
1587 Fremine Contn. Holinshed V1. 1998/1 The valiant 
prowesse of the English souldiers, incouraged with the 
comfortable presence of sir William Cobham. 1641 Hixne 
F. Bruen xxxii. 100 With great and comfortable successe. 
1713 BerkeLey Hylas & Phil. Pref., The comfortable ex- 
pectation of Immortality. 1739 Cisper Afof. (1756) 1. 2, 
I have such comfortable numbers on my side. 1774 Burky 
Corr. (1844) 1. 497 Your last letter was not comfortable. 1869 
Tennyson Coming of Arthur 267 He spake and cheerd 
his Table Round With large divine and comfortable words. 

+2. THelpful, serviceable, advantageous. Oés. 

1575-6 THYNNE in Anémadv. Introd. 54 The comfortable 
ayde of the golden sheife. 1725 De For Voy. round 
iW. eso) 344 Their. .canoes which had been so comfortable 
to them. 

+3. Strengthening or refreshing to the bodily 
faculties or organs; sustaining. Ods. 

¢1440 Gesta Kom. 338 (Camb. MS.) It most be wyne 
comfortable pat shold be yeue to thesyke, 1568 ‘I'urNER 
fferbal iu, 40 [Nutmegs] are. comtartaule for the stomache. 
1614 Marxuam Cheap Husé. 1. i. (1668) 7 After you have 
let him blood .. give him a comfortable drench. 1744 
Berkerey Sérés ae Cured by this comfortable cordial. 
1786 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 111. 264 Vapor baths .. to the 
comfortable relief of many diseases. 1816 Scotr Old AJort. 
iv, The comfortable creature, which the carnal denominate 
brandy. [Factitious archatsm.] 

+4. Pleasing or grateful to the senses. Obs. 

¢ 1400 Beryu 697 Many .. flouris.. That lusty been, and 
confortabill for mannys sizte ? 1576 Fremine Panoplie Ep, 
340 The sweet and comfortable sounde of musicall instru. 
mentes, 1659 Vulgar Evrours Censured i. § 4.9 The com- 
fortable blus! of the approaching Morne. 1713 Dertam 
Phys. Theot. u. iti. 45 The comfortable Changes of Day 
and Night, 
+5. Affording mental or spiritual delight or en- 
Joyment ; pleasant, enjoyable. Obs. 

ae Hamvote Prose Tr. i, 2 Desederabill es thi name, 
lufabyll and comfortabyll, 1515 Barctay Egdoges 1. (1570) 
Aij/3 Mery talking is greatly comfortable. 1535 Cover- 
pack Ps, Ti. 6 (1 will] pra thy name o Lorde, use it 
is so comfortable, 1632 Litncow Trav, 1x. (1682) 379 My 
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Singular good friend..whose presence to me .. was exceed- 
ing Comfortable. 1748 Harttey Odserv. Mau u. iii. 310 
‘The Love of God, and the constant comfortable Sense of 
his Presence. 5 2 

+b. Satisfactory; also codlog. ‘tolerable’, ‘fair’, 
‘pretty good’, Oés. 

1658 Whole Duty Man xiv. § 9. 109 To enable their 
pastors to give a comfortable account of their souls. 1720 
Derby Post-Man |. No.10. 4 A large, massy Caudle Cup, 
a comfortable piece of Plate. 1728 Vansr. & Cis. Prov. 
Ifusb. u. i, Sir #. The Boy has a strong Head! AZ. Yes, 
truly, his Skull seems to be of a comfortable ‘Thickness, 

6. Affording or eouveying consolation ; comfort- 
ing, consolatory: of persons (0ds.) or things (arch.). 

3377 Laxct. 7. Pd. B. xiv. 281 Contricioun is confortable 

inge..and a solace to be soule. 1430 Lyps. Chron. Troy 
in. xxvi, Hym..That was to her..So kynde founde and so 
comfortable. 1529 More Com. agst. Trib. u. Wks. 1200/2 
Let him be pitteous & comfortable, to those that are in 
distresse. 1593 SHaxs. Rich, //, 1. it. 76 For heauens sake 
speake comfortable words. 1601 — Aid's Meld 1.1.86 Be 
comfortable to my mother. .and make much of her. @ 1631 
Donne Ser. |. 507 A despairing Soule will set Gods cont- 
fortablest Words to a sad Tune. 1754 Cnesterr. Left. 1V. 
77 If you still want comfort, Mrs. —— .. may, if she will, 
be very comfortable. 1788 T. Jurvexson IV7it, (1859) I. 
389 It is a comfortable circumstance. 1869 GouLBURN 
Purs, Holiness vii. 57 ‘Vhat most comfortable truth the 
Paternity of God. . r . 

7. Affording or fitted to give tranquil enjoy- 
ment and content; attended with or ministering to 
eomfort (see Comrory 5$.6). This and 10 are the 
ordinary current nses ; and this tends to be eom- 
monly treated as a transferred or extended use of 
10,2 ‘eomfortable house’ being thus viewed as 
a house in which one is comfortable; this is still 


more ianifest in ‘eomfortable circumstances’. 
Cf. 10b. 

1769 Gray Fraud. Tour g Oct. in Mason Life, Kendal 
The buildings (a few comfortable houses excepted) are 
mean. 1823 Lame Fla, Old §& New Sch. My com- 
panion..left nie in the comfortable possession of my ig- 
norance. 1859 Gro. Eniot 4. Bede 1.i, Hitherto Gyp lad 
kept his comfortable bed. 1878 Jevons rim. Pol. Econ. | 
26 If we wish to have comfortable clothes and houses. Ado. 
The family was left in comfortable circumstances. 

b. absol. quasi-sd. 

1793 W. Rozerts Looker-on No. 59 11794) LI. 384, I have 
seriously projected a treatise on the comfortable. 1848 
Macauiay fist. Eng. 1.319 In the buildings .. a happy 
union of the comfortable and the graceful. 

IT. With passive or neuter sense. 

+ 8. passively. Capable of being comforted, 
eonsolable. Obs. rare—'. 

1609 Bist (Douay) Pref, Sorow .. not so much for our 
owne affliction, for that is comfortable, but for you. 

+9. In a state of consolation; ‘of good com- 
fort’, cheerful, cheery. Oss. 

@ 1593 H. Smitn Wks. (1866-7) 1. 393 Paul saith, ‘God 
comforteth us, that we may be able 10 comfort others... 
shewing that we cannot comfort others unless we be comi- 
fortable onrselves, 1600 Suaks. 4. V0 Z.u. vi. ro For my 
sake be comfortable. 1607 — Yémon un iv. 71 His cont 
fortable temper has forsooke him. 1755 Mus. Detany Life 
& Corr, (1861) III. 365, I despair of writing a comfortable 
letter while I stay at the Bath, 

10. In a state of tranquil enjoyment and content ; 
free from pain and trouble ; at ease. (Usually, but 
not always, in referenee to physical conditions or 
elreumstances. ) 

1770 H. Waxrote Let. to G. Montagu: July, Mrs. White 
. -has given me a good fire and some excellent coffee and 
bread and butter, and I am as comfortable as possible 
1811 Jane Ausren Sense § Sens. (1866) 9 Do but consider 
. chow excessively comfortable your mother-in-law and her 
daughter may live. 31828 Scott Déary 27 Apr. in Lockhart, 
Let it freeze without, we are comfortable within, 1858 J. 
Martineau Stud. Chr, 271 [The Church] relies .. on the 
dislike felt by the comfortable classes towards the trouble of 
thought and the disturbance of feeling. 1872 Geo. Enior 
MMiddiem. xii, Here is your poor mother..you could afford 
something handsome now to make her comfortable. A/ed. [ 
am not [ov I do not feel) quite comfortable about the matter, 

b. Expressing or characterized by comfort ; easy 
and tranquil; undisturbed ; also co//og. of persons, 
suggestive of complacency, placidly self-satisfied. 

1856 J. H. Newman Cadlista 48 There’s Bacchus: he’s a 
good, comfortable god, though a sly, treacherous fellow, 
1865 Dickens JWaut, Fr. iv. xii, ‘Why argue?’ returned 
Mr. Inspector in a comfortable sort of remonstrance, 1872 
Geo. Euiot Widdlem. v, ‘Go to bed soon’, said Celia, in a 
comfortable way, without any touch of pathos. 1878 R. H. 
Hutron Seoft i. 5 A motherly comfortable woman. 

ll. Comd., as comfortable-loohing adj. 

1875 W. Meluwraitu Guide to Wigtownshire 48 Com- 
ne two-storey houses. 

pasos 


+1. That whieh gives eomfort; //. comforts 
(sce CoMFORT $d. 5 ¢, 7). Ods. 

1650 O. Sepewick Christ the Life 22 Whatsoever the 
Christian finds in Himself... for the Habituals of Grace .. 
and..for the Comfortables of Grace. 1675 Brooks Gold. 
Aey Whs. 1867 V. 327 The returning prodigal hath gar- 
ments, and ornaments, and necessaries, and comfortables, 

2. a, A worsted covering for the wrist. b. A 
long woollen searf worn round the neck in cold 
weather; = Comrorter 6. ©. (U. 5.) A quilted 
bed-covering ; 2 down quilt; = Comrorr sé, 8, 

1835 Sir J. Ross Amt. Exp. iii. 42 A blue jacket and 


trousers, a flannel shirt, a comfortable, 1839 Lapy Lytton | 


COMFORTER. 


Cheveley (ed. 2) IL. i. 21 Vheir faces half hid in green 
worsted comfortables, 1844 Mar. Eoceworin Frank, a 
Segued (1854) IL. 9 Knitting. .a pair of scarlet worsted cuffs 
or bracelets, by some called wristlets, by others comfort. 
ables, 1864 Wenster, Comfortable, a... stuffed or quilted 
coverlet for a bed; a comforter; a comfort. 1U.S.) 1874 
Mrs. Wuntney We Gérds vii.155 Ruth brought some pil- 
lows and comfortables..made up a couch. on the box-sofa, 

Comfortableness (kvmfitib'Inés). [f. prec. 
+-nzESS.] The state or condition of being comfort- 
able (in various senses ; see the adj.). 

1581 Sipney lfol. Poetrie (Arb.) 4g Wee know a playing 
wit_can prayse..1he comfortablenes of being in debt. 1679 
J.Goonman Penit. Pard. wi. vi. (1713) 370 The comfort- 
ableness of his Gospel. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Alag. 
If. 105 ‘he comfortableness of their subsistence. 1816 J. 
Scott is. Paris ied. 5) 109 Which conduce most imme- 
diately to the comfortableness of their own feelings, 

Comfortably (ky mfaitibli, a/v. [fas pree. 
+-LY*.] Ina comfortable manner. 

+1. So as to convey strength or support; en- 
eouragingly, reassuringly. Ods. 

1494 Fasyan cciv, Edmond. .sped him towarde that parte of 
the felde, and behaued hym so comfortably amonges his men, 
that by his knyghtly courage, etc, 1678 Bunyan Pilger. 1. 
222 warg., Angels help us not comfortably through death. 

+2. Delightfully, pleasantly (to the senses . Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De PWR. vii. xiv. (1495) 320 Amonge 
all sterres Venus shynyth moost comfortably [ve ndentius), 

+3. With mental or spiritual enjoyment or con- 
tent; pleasantly, happily. Ods. 

1863 /fowilies 11, Alatrimony (1859) 502 To live peaceably 
and comfortably in wedlock. 1652 Br. Haut Juvis. World 
ii, $6 Charity, whereby she [the soul] is feelingly and com- 
fortably possessed of Him [God]. 1758 S. Haywarp Sern. 
xvi. qgz It is. .necessary..to our dying comfortably. 

+4. In a eomfoiting way; comfortingly, con- 
solingly, cheeringly. Ods. 

1599 Massincrr, etc. Old Law uit, ] have cause to weep 
too, But when 1] visit, } come comfortably, r611 Biane 
fsa. xl. 2 Speake ye comfortably to Terusalem. 1682 Bun- 
yan //oly War 300 ‘Vhat he would look comfortably upou 
them. 1743 J. Moris Sem. ii. 52 Whey will not speak 
comfortably to their brethren, but will relieve them in 
their distress, 

5. ln a way attended with comfort ; in a state of 
comfort ; with comfort (see Comrort sé. 6). 

1634 W. Woop New Eng. Prosp. 1. x. (1860) 45 ‘They live 
more comfortably and at less charges. 1919 Du For Craseu 
(1840: I]. i. 12 Mnough of them as..might comfortably sup- 
ply them for seven years. c1850 .Jrad. Nés. (Ruldg.) 210 
The miller..was very comfortably off. 1861 MuGnes Sone 
Brown at Oxf. i, (1889) 8 ‘The chapel .. just holds us all 
comfortably, 1884 Miss Brapvon /shuzacd xix, Decently 
fed, comfortably clad, 

b. In a way expressing comfort or compla- 
cency; with placid self-satisfaction. (Cf Com- 
FORTABLE 10 b.) 

1872 Gro. Exiot Middlem. Ixxxiv, ‘That is nice’, said 


Celia, comfortably, 
Obs. [a. OF. 


+ Comforta ‘tion. Also con-. 
confortacion, ad. late L. confortition-em, u. of 
action f. confor/dre to CoMFORT: sce -ATION.] 

1. Comforting ; comfort, delight. 

@ 1400 Cow. ALyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 114 ‘To alle these crea- 
tures comfortacion. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 214/3 To con- 
fortacyon of the Spyrite. ¢ 1485 Dighy A/yst. (1882) ut 
338, I haue comfortat ywys to my comfortacyon. A 

2. Strengthening (of bodily organs or faculties). 

1543 Tranrron Vigo's Chirurg, u. xix. 33 For the com- 
fortation of the hett. 1626 Bacon Syéz« § 962 For Cor- 
roboration and Confortation take such Bodies as are of 
Astringent Quality. 4 

Supporting or countenaneing. 

1g52 in Strype £ced. Mew, 11. xxx. 503 Confederacies, 
conspiracies..abbettings, procurations, comfortations. 

+ Comfortative, ¢. and sé. Oés. Also con-. 
[ME. confortatif, a. F. confortatif, -ive:-L. type 
*confortativ-us; see COMFORT v. and -ATIVE.} 

A. adj. Having the quality of comforting. 

1. Strengthening, reviving (medicine, food, ete.). 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvii. xii, (1495) 627 Saffron 
is confortatyf. cx1q4q0 Gesta Rowe. 338 (Add. MS) It must 
be wyne confortatif (7. 7. comfortable] that shuld be yeven 
to the sike. 1567 Drant /Jorace’s Efist. xviii, F v, For life 
and limmes comfortityue. 1620 Vexxer Via Recta vii. 
149 It is of a notable abstersiue, consolidatiue and confor- 
tatiue [r6g0 comfortative] faculty. 1683 Satmon Doron 
Med. 1. 299 Incarnative, Comfortative, Regenerative. 

2. Cheering; cheerful. xare—?. 

1377 Lanan. 2. PL. B. xv. 213 Pe loue bat lith in his herte 
maketh hym ly3te of speche, And is companable and con- 
fortatyf, as cryst bit hymselue, Volite fier t sicut ypocrite, 
tristes, etc. 3 a ae 

B. sé. A strengthening or reviving medicine, a 
cordial. Also fig. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Rov. xxxii. (1495) 247 Ayenst 
herte quakynge men shall yeue confortatyues. 1564 P. 
Moore //ope Health u. ix. 28 Borage..is a comfortatine to 
the harte. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. x1x. 695 Confor- 
tatives alone without stimulaters. .have not had the desired 
effect. 1742 Jarvis Quix. u. iv, vi, (D.), The two hun- 
dred crowns in gold .. as a cordial and comfortative I carry 
next my heart. . 

Comforter (kzmfaite:). Forms: 4 con-, 
ecum-, coum-, comfortour(e, 5 confourtour, 
(comforthther), 5-6 conforture, 6~ comforter. 
[a. Anglo-Fr. confortour :—OF. conforteor (in nom. 
confortére):—L, type *confortdtor-em, agent-sb. f. 
confortare: see COMFORT v. and -ER.] 

84-2 


COMFORTFUL. 


1. One who or that which eomforts or consoles. 

3383 Wyctir 306 xvi. 2 Alle 3ee ben heuye coumfortoures. 
cxqgo Gesta Komt. 119 (Add. MS.) The blissed Virgyn 
marte, that is conforture of alle desolate. 1576 FLreminc 
Panoplie Ep. & Most unmeete to minister consolation. .for 
..that I mee selfe stoode in neede of a comforter. 1610 
Suaxs. Jem. t. i. 195 It [sleep] sildome visits sorrow, 
when it doth, it is a Comforter. 1752 Frerpinc Amelia 
it. ii, The doctor is the best of comforters. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St, Pierre's Stud, Nat. (799) 11. 509 The comforter of the 
afflicted. 1856 Miss Noe Halifax xxxix, She would 
be to bim at once wife and child, plaything and comforter. 

b. Theol. A title of the Holy Spirit. 

{=OF. confortere(s, -teor, trans). L. consdliter, a common 
rendering since 7th c. of Gr. wapaxAntos (John xiv. 16, etc), 
properly =advocatus ‘advocate, intercessor’, as commonly 
taken in the early Latin Church. In the Vulgale, Jerome 
retained the Gr. untraaslated as paracletus: see PARACLETE, 
Isidore, a 640, says (Orig, vil. iit, 10)‘ Spiritus sanctus, quod 
dicitur paracletus, a consolatione dicitur..Consolator enim 
tristibus mittitur..AMif paracletum dicunt Latine oratorem 
vel advocatum interpretari.’. The Fr. Gloss. de Donat 
(igth c.) ed. Escallier, has ‘ Paraclitus, conforteres ‘.] 

3377 Lanct. P. 7. B. xvi. 190 Pe holygoost..confortoure 
of creatures, 1382 Wycur Zohn xiv. 16, 1 schal preie the 
fadir, and he schal 3yue to 30u another coumfortour. _r4s0- 
1530 Vyrr. ony Ladye 293 Holy gosle conforture of father. 
tess and motherlesse. 1667 Mitton /’. Z. xu. 486 Hee to 
his own a Comforter willsend. 1712 Anntson .Sfect. No. 
273 29 The whole God-head.. under the Three-fold Dis- 
tinction of a Creator, a Redeemer, and a Comforter! 1827 
Reste Chr. ¥. Good Friday ii. 6 Where..''he very Com- 
forter in light and love descends. @ 1875 Moxsene // yon 
‘When I had wandered’, My Father, Saviour, Comforter. 

ec. Job's comforter: a proverbial phrase for one 
who tntends or professes to comfort, but does the 
opposite (see Job xvi. 2). 

[1680 Hick eRrInciLt JWeroz 29 Those Preachers are like 
Jobs Comforlers.} 1870 Miss Brrpoman A. Lynne (1. iv. 88 
she was a verilable Job's comforter. 1883 //arfer's May. 
Nov. 905/2 Such Job's coinforters as these. 

+2. A small kind of spaniel. Ods. 

1577-87 HotinsHep Chron, (1808) 1. 387'The spaniell gentle, 
or comforter. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 186/1 The 
Spaniel Gentle, or the Comforter, is a little pretty kind of 
Spaniel, of the least sort, such as Genlle-Women cary in 
their bosoms. 1790 BKiwick Quadrupeds (1824) 364 The 
comforter. .is generally kept by the ladies as an attendant 
of the toilette or the drawing-room. 

+3. One who aids, countenances, or abets. 
(Chiefly a legal term.) Oés. 

1483 Cath, incl. 72 A Comforthiher, confortator. 1495 
etet a1 Henry F711, c. 64 Pream., Helpers, socourers and 
comforteris. 1§70 Act 13 diz. c. 2 § 4 All and every 
Aiders, Comforters, or Maintainers of the said. .Offenders. 

+ 4. An invigorating agent ; a cordial. Ods. 

1563 Hyie Ar? Garden, (1593'45 The same contforter, which 
they naine the three Sanders, prepared of the Apothecaries. 

6. A thing that produces physical comfort. 

1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville 11. 242 A trusty plaid; 
an old and valued travelling companion and comforter. 
1844 Kinctake £dthen xii, The tchibouque—great com- 
forter of those that are hungry and way-worn. 

6. A long woollen scarf worn round the throat 
as a protection from cold. 

1833 T. Hook Widow § Margness xii, \ green and white 
net comforter. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma iii. 8 
Divesting himself of a great coarse blue and white worsted 
comforter. 1868 Ruskix Pol, Econ. Art it 114 Knitting 
comforters for her cousins, 

b. A quilted coverlet; = Comrort 54. 8, Com- 
FORTABLE B. 2 e. (U.S.) 

1864 WrBSTER, aaa «4. A wadded quilt ; a comfort. 
(U.S.) 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganue /’. i. 5 With a neat 
comforter of quilled cotton. 

Hence Co'mfortered f//. a., wearing a comforter 
(sense 6). 

1880 Miss Broucutox Sec. Th. 1. v, A few ulstered, com- 
fortered men. eat for the night mail. 

Comfortful (ko-mfaitful), a rare. Full of 
comfort ; the reverse of comfortless. 

1582 Hutozr,Comfort ful, or full of conforte, consolabundus, 
1844 Marc. Futter Wom. 19th C. (1862) 128 As a teacher 
and a master belp-full, comfort-full, 1874 Ruskin /ors 
Clav. xiv. 194, I have..seen engraved over your family 
vaults. those comfortful words. 


Comforting (ke-mfaitin), v4/. 56. [see -1nc 1] 
The action of the verb CoMPont, in various senses: 
Consolation ; + strengthening, +cncouragement, etc. 

¢ 1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 2596 Tak the to som comforting, 
1382 Wyciir Ps. xciii. 19 Thi coumfortingis gladeden my 
soule, 31§78 Sc. Poems 16th C. 11. 133 Send gs Stpport and 
comforting Agains our fais, 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. i. 
‘Tothe King § 3 Knowledge..would soone perishe. .if it 
were not preserued in Bookes..and Schooles, forthe receipt 
& coinforting of the same. 174% Richarpson Pamela Il. 
169 To supply the Presence and Comfortings of a dear 
Mother. 1862 Tuornsury 7arner 11. 126 With soothing 
kisses and comfortings. 

Comforting, f//. a. [see -1nc 2.) That eom- 
forts, in various senses of the verb: Consoling, eon- 
solatory ; + strengthening, ete. 

1382 Wycuir Zech. i. 13 Good wordis, coumfortinge. 1613 
Suaks. //en, V///, v. i. ¢ To repayre our Nature With com- 
forting repose. 1758 R. Brooxes Pract. Med. (ed. 3) 11, 164 
Comforting Eye-waters. 1872 Gro. Euior Aliddlent. lxxiv, 
That comforting explanation. 1877 Lavy Brassey Moy. Sun- 
écam xv, The comforting light of a large wood fire. 

Hence Co'mfortingly adv. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. §18 The soul whose faith. .com- 
prtingly teaches her, etc. 1873 Miss Brovcnton Nancy 
1. 12 ‘ Bless spe heart', says the Brat, comfortingly, ‘he 


will never find out that we are there’, 


| 
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+Comfortive, @. and 56. Ods. Also 6 con-. 
[irreg. f. ComForr v.+-1VE , comfort- being treated 
as the L. ppl. stem, as in adort-ive, assert-ive.] = 
CoMFORTATIVE. 

A. adj. 

1377-1400 Lanet, . P/. B. xv, 213 Compapable and con- 
fortatyf (A/S. C. confortif]. 1503 wee Examp. Virt. v. 
63 Lete wysedome than be to thele] comfortyfe. 1612 
Woopatt Sarg. Alate Wks. (1653) 385 Cordial and comfor- 
tes eae r8or W. Taveor in A/onthly Afag. X11. 100. 

. 5b, 

1584 Leycesicrs Commont. (1641) 34, | muse why hee chose 
rather to make her away by open violence then by some 
Italian confortive. 1588 Greene Adcida Wks. (Grosart) IX. 
94 Precious comfortives to incourage her champion. 1593 
— Mamillia u. Wks. 11. 231 Not a comfortive to lengthen 
her life, but_a corasive to shorten her dayes, 

+ Co-mfortize, v. Obs. rare". [see -12k.] 
trans, To comfort. Hence Co'mfortizing f/7. a. 

1600 ‘Tovrneur J'rans. Metamorph. viii, No grove, whose 
comfortizing hew, elc. 

Comfortless (kz mfastlés), a. [f. Comrorr 54. 
+-LESs.] Without comfort. 

+1. Without relief, aid, or resouree; unrelieved, 
helpless, desolate. Odés. (exc. as occas. implied in 
sense 3 or 4.) 

Ya 1400 Chester PI.(Shaks. Soc.) 1. 27, 1 will not leeve you 


| comfortles [John xiv. 18; so in Coverdale 15 ‘: Bps. Bible 


1569, and 1611}. 1568 Grarton CAron. II. 207 All the Barons 
of Fraunce had forsaken her..and so she was left all comfort- 
lesse. 1568 Biate (Bishops’) /’s. xii. 5 For the comfortlesse 
troubles sake of the needy, 1639 Bury rls (1850) 172 All 
my boushold fledd from me and left me..comfortles. 1725 
Pork Odyss. xv. 380 Sole, andallcomfortless, he wastes away. 

+2. Without eourage or strength, spiritless. Oés. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VIL. 25 pe kyng erle was al 
comfortlees, and nyh deed for fere. ¢ rg00 Kom. Kose 4412 
Comfortles the deth I drede, 

3. Destitute or devoid of mental eomfort, con- 
solation, or solace; of persons (now rare), un- 
consoled, inconsolable; of actions, states, etc., 
attended with no comfort. 

¢ 1460 Sir R. Ros Dame Sanz Alercy 461 in Pol. Rel. & 
L. Poems (1866) 67 To comforte hem that lyve al comfort- 
lees, 1890 Suaks. Com. Err.v. i, 80 Melancholly, Kinsman 
to grim and coinfortlesse dispaire, 1667 Mitton /’. £. x1. 

60 Thou stoodst..comfortless, as when a Father mourns 

lischildren. 1 Wornsw. Guilt & Sorrow iii, Perplexed 
and camferdber te azed around. 1803 Soutuey Lett. 
(1856) I. 240 We had, indeed, a gloomy and comfortless 
parting. 1878 Seetey Stein 11. 394 My account of this 
comfortless time. 

+ b. actively, Giving no comfort. Obs. rare. 

1588 Saks. 774. A.au. i. 251 That kisse is comfortlesse, 
<\s frozen water to a starued snake. 1632 Lirncow Tram. x. 

(1682) 468 Hunger, Vermine, and Tortures, being my Com- 
fortless Companions. 

4. Devoid of physical comfort ; dreary, cheerless. 
(The most usual current sense.’ 

1576 Fieminc Panoplie Lp. 297 Inhabitable woodes and 
comfortlesse caves, 1646 Six T. Browne send. Ef. vi. vy 
A deplorable and comfortlesse Winter. _ 1754 H. WaALroLe 
Let. to Chute 14 May, The country is cold and comfortless. 
3846 M«Cutrocu Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 672 Cold and 
comfortless habitations. 

Co'mfortlessly, a/v. [f. prec.+ -ty¥*%] In 
a comfortless manncr; without comfort. 

1549 J. Orve Eras. Par. 1 Tim. 14 To susteyne those 
women that are comfortlesly lefte destitute. ¢ 1825 Brp- 
pors Poems, Sec. Bro. u. i, My body and my mind are ill 
agreed -\nd comfortlessly strange. 185a W. Cotuns Basi/ 
1 xii. g2 The meal was hurried over comfortlessly and silently, 

Comfortlessness, Comfortless quality. 

1865 Pal! MallG. 31 July 10/1 The formal comfortlessness 
of a palace. 

+ Go-mfortment. Obs. rare—}. [f. Comrorr v. 

+-MENT; perh. after the eorresponding F, con- 
Jortemenl, med.L. confortamentum.] Comforting ; 
entertainment. (Cf. Comrort z, §.) 

3586 in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) [. 286 For the gentle comfort- 
ment and entertainment of the saide ambassadour, his traine 
and companie. 

Comfortress (kv'mfaitrés). Now rare. Also 
5 confortouresse. [a. OF. conforteresse, fem. of 
confortere: see -E88.] A female comforter. 

¢ 1430 Pilgr. Lateran 1. exlii, (1869) 73 Ladi, quod 
j, ther of shule ye be leche and confortouresse. 1491 CAXTON 
Vrtas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1._xlii, 69 b/2 Our lady, Tre- 

sorye of grace, comfortresse of desolate. 1586 ‘I’. B. La 
Primand. Fr, Acad. 1.(1594) 45370 give him [Adam] a wife, 
for a faithfull companion, a comfortresse of his life, 1605 B. 
Jonson Volpone ut. vii, 80 To he your comfortresse, and to 
preserve you. 1766 Foroyce Serm. Vag. Wom. Ded, 1 The 
Comfortress of Affliction! 1868 R. A. Corrin tr. Liguort’s 
Glories of Mary 81 O comfortress of the afflicted. 

Comfrey (kemfri, kpin-). Forms: 3 cum- 
firie, § confirie, -fyrie, -ye, cowmfory, -phory, 
5-6 comfory, -ie, 6 camforyo, comferie, cum- 
phorie, 6-8 comfery, 7 camfrey, oomfrie, 
cumfry, -frey, 6- comfrey, -fry. [a. OF. confirie, 
confire, confiere, in med.L. cumfiria; of obscure 
etymology. 

The L. names of the plant were consolida and conferva ; 
in med. L. also confirma, conserva; all referring to its 
healing virtues (‘quia habet vim consolidandi’), The F. 
and Eng. word has been variously viewed as a corruption 
of confirma, or of conferva, more prob, the latter. An OF. 
synonym, or name of a species, consire, concire, concierge, 
was prob. similarly related to conserva. Cf. Consotxn.] 


COMIC, 


1. The English name of Sywphytum officinale 
(N.O. Boraginacer), a tall plant, eommon on 
margins of streams and ditehes, with rough leaves, 
and drooping clusters of yellowish-white or red- 
dish- purple bell-shaped flowers ; formerly esteemed 
asavulnerary. b. Also applied to other species, 
as Tuberous Comfrey, S. ¢uéerosum, a similar 
but smaller plant, with tuberous root; Prickly 
Comfrey, S. asperrimum, a native of the Cau- 
easus, cultivated for its handsome blue flowers, 
and also as a forage-plant. ¢. Wild Comfrey 
(of N. America), Cynoglossum virginicum (Miller 
Plant-n.). 
eee Sax. Leechd. 1.162 Deos wyrt be man confirman & 

rum naman galluc nemned. /6/d. 1. 376 Ad fluxum san- 
guinis.—Accipe de confirma, hoe est consolida.) 

c3a65 Plant Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 555 Custffria, cum- 
firie, galloc. ¢ 1440 romp. Parv. 97 Cowmpfory, herbe, 
consolida mafsor, et minor dicitur daysy. cr4go A lphita 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 9 Anagallicum .. Gall. tet angl.) confirie uel 
cornsilie[z. r. anglice counsilie} ¢1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
574/40 Confiria, anglice confyrye, confyrie. 1530 Pasar. 
202/2 Camforye herbe, de grande consolte. 1567 Baxer 
Jewell of Health 53 The water of the greater Comferie 
druncke, helpeth such as are bursten, and tbat haue broken 
the bone of the legge. 1878 Lyte Dodoens t. ciii. 145 
The rootes of Comfery .. healeth all inwarde woundes, 
and burstings. 167 Satmon Syn. Aled. in. xxii. Com. 
frey..it is a Wound-herb. 1888 Z¥res 3 Jan. 10/1 Culti- 
vating prickly comfrey, found to be a most profitable crop, 
well suited for fodder, 1888 Daily News 21 June 2/1 The 
comfreys are opening by the margin of the stream. ' 

+ 2. Applied to other plants, chiefly as a rendering 
of L. Consolida or Symphyium; Middle C., the 
Bugle, Ajuga rcplans;, Saracen’s C., the Broad- 
leaved Groundsel, Senecio saracenicus; Spotted 
C., Wild C., the Lungwort, Pudonaria officinalis 


(see also 1 e.). Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixxxv. 125 Of some it is called in 
Lanne Symphitum Syluestre, whiche may be Englisshed 
wilde Comfrey... we call it in English Sage of Jerusalem, & 
Cowslip of Jerusalem. /dfd.1, xc. 133 [tis called Consolida 
media: in English Middell Consounde, or Middle Conifery, 
and Bugle. /éfd. 14. xcix. 141 This herbe is now called in 
Latine .. Consolida Sarracenica ..in English Sarrasines 
Consounde or Sarrasines Comfery. 1688 R. Hotme Ar- 
moury tt. 72/2 The spotted Comfery is the Cowslip of 
Jerusalem. 

3. attrib. 

1572 Mascaut. Gort. Cattle, Oxen (1627) 79 Giue him to 
drinke of Cumphorie hearbe stamped with milke or ale, for 
that will helpe to knit the bones, 1597 Gerarve fferdal 
661 It is called..in English Comfrey, Comfrey Consound, 
of some Knit backe, 1747 Westey Prim, Physic (1762) 118 
Boil Comfrey Roots to a thick Mucilage. 

Comfurth, obs. form of Comrort. 

[Comgage, comhabitant, crrors for coin-, 
coengage, coinhabitant.] 

Comic (kp'mik), a. and sé. Also 4 comice, 
6 commick‘e, 6-7 comifo que, 6-8 comick. 
[ad. L. cdmic-us, a. Gr. eopax-ds of or pertaining 
to comedy (= xappdieds), as sb. comic poet or 
actor, prob. f{. x@pos merry-making, revel; see 
Comepy. Cf. F. comigue (adj. and sb.).] 

A. adj. 

1. Of, proper, or belonging to eomedy, in the 
dramatic sense, as distinguished from tragedy. 

Comic poet, a writer of comedies. Comic opera, an opera 
whose subject is of the nature of a comedy, and in which a 
large part of the dialogue is spoken ; but now often applied 
toa mere burlesque set to music. The sense in quot. 1387 
is obscure. 

[1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) V. 321 Boethius. -made fifty 
songes endited comice {cantus comicos edidit] pat is as it 
were schort vers] 1576 N. R.Commend. Verses in Gascoigne's 
Steele Gl. (Arb.) 46 For commicke verse still Plautus peere- 
lesse was. 1989 Puttennam Zng. Poesie 1. xi. (Arb.) 41 Be. 
sides those Poets Comick tbere were other who served also 
the stage..called Poets Tragicall. 1603 Xetarn/r. arnass. 
v, iv. (Arb.) 72 Who kennes the lawes of euery comick stage. 
1742 Fiewpinc Fos. Andrews Pref., No two species of writ- 
ing can differ more widely than the comic and the burlesque. 
1746 Cottins Odes, Alanners 55 The comick sock that binds 
thy feet. 7 Sterne Let. to Garrick 19 Mar., The 
whole city of Paris is bewitch'd with the comic opera. 1841 
Macaucay Comic Dramatists, The Puritan had affected 
forinality: the comic poet laughed at decorum. 1878 J. 
Hutran in Grove Dict, A/us. 1. 380 Comic opera is the 
opera of comedy, not ’ comic’ in the vulgar English sense. 

2. Aiming at a humorous or ridiculous effeet: 
applied to literary compositions, songs, journals, 
ete., which have it as their express aim to exeite 
mirth ; burlesque, funny. : 

A modern downward extension of the notion, to which 
the first quot. is only transitional. 

(z73z Swartess. Céarac. (1737) 111. 253 Cervantes. .that 
comick author.] 1839 (¢f¢/e, Comic Latin Grammar. 1852 
Dickens Bleak J/o. xi, Little Swills, the Comic Vocalist. 
1883 Leovp £66 §& Flow 11. 6 The bookstall where the 
comic papers were, 1884 Miss Brappon /shmael xiv, A 
sentimental duet about the stars and the sea was followed 
by a comic duet about a matrimonial quarrel. 

3. Said of actions, incidents, ctc.: = CoMIcaL 4. 

a. Calculated to excite mirth ; intentionally funny. 

1791 Boswett Johnson 6 Apr.an. 1775, Moody interjected, 
in an Irish tone, and with a comic look, ‘Ah! “sagt ecorge 
the Second’. 1879 E. Garrett J/onse by Works Il. 7 Will 
was..full of cheerfulness and fun during his wife's visits to 
the hospital, indulging only in comic murmurs. 


COMICAL. 


b. Unintentionally provocative of mirth; Jaugh- 
able, ludicrous. 

1751 Jounson Rambler No. 176 P 2 Among the principal 
of comick calamities, may be reckoned the pain which an 
author..feels at the onset of a furious critick. 1833 Sir F. 
B. Heap Sxdbbles fr. Brunnen iii, His attempt in such 
deep affliction to be musical is comic in the extreme. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. Concl. 67 Revolts, republics, revolutions, 
.-Too comic for the solemn things they are, Too solemn 
for the comic touches in them. | 1873 Mrs. ALEXANDER 
Wooing o't v, Finding something irresistibly comic in the 
widow's woes, 

B. sé. 


+1. a. A comic writer; = CoMEDIAN 2. Ods. 

xg8x Lamparpe £évent. i viie (1588) 28 Tta fugias, née 
preter casant,as the Comicque sayd. 1658 W. Burton /¢21, 
Anton. 50 Of this Menander the Comick in these two 
Senaries. 1738 Warsurton Wes, (811) 1. 152, I would say, 
with the old comic, Usinamz, etc. 

tb. A comic actor; = ComEDIAN 1. Obs. 

1619 H. Hurton Follies mat 4 Acting a comicks part 
upon the stage. xjog Srrete Zatler No, 22 p 5 Cave 
nderhill, who has been a Comick for ‘Three Generations. 

2. coll Short for comic paper. Ct. daily. 

1889 Catholic Houschold 1 June 7/3 The joke from one of 
the comics, to which you object, was quite harmless, | 

3. quasi-sé. The comic: that which is comic; 
the comic side of the drama, of life, ete. 

1842 Lytton Zanon? 1. ii, Others insist upon it that her 
forte is the comic, 1858 De Quincey 7h. Grk. Frag. Wks. 
(1862) IX. 54 ‘The ultimate resource, the well-head of the 
comic, must for ever be sought in one and the same field, 

C. Comb., as + comic-sertous, -tragical (= 
comico-sertous, -tragical). 

1610 Donne Pseudo. Martyr 108 This Comique Tragicall 
Doctrine of Purgatory. 1790 Map. D’Arsiay Diary (1842-6) 
V. 166 His comic-serious face and manner, 

Comical (kgmikal), 2. Also 5 comiealle, 6-7 
-all, 6 commical, -yeal. [f. as prec. +-AL.] 

+1. = Comic1. Obs. 

[x43e-go tr. Higden V. 321 (cf. Comic x quot. 1387) Noble 
songes comicalle.] 1557 Grimatp Afuses in Totte’s Alise. 
tArb.) zoo Delitefull talke loues Comicall Thaley. 1577 
Nortusrooke Dreing (1843) 84 One Plautus, a comicall poet. 
1664 Ducness or NewCastLe Soc. Lett. clxii, The third was 
our countryman Shakespear, for his comical and tragical 
humour, 1725 Gay What d’ye call it (ed. 4) Pref., As to 
the plot, they deny it to be tragical, because its catastrophe 
is a wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. 

+2. Of style, subject, etc.: Befitting comedy ; 
trivial, mean, low; the opposite of ¢ragécal, ele- 
vated or dignified. Obs. 

ms A. Day Eng. Secretarie 1.(1625) 10 Stile of Epistles 
-» Humile, the lowest, comicall, and most simple of all 
others, the matter whereof is the meanest subject of any 
argument that may be..and is fittest appropriate to our 
fainiliar Letters. 2621 Burton Anat, Mel. m1.i.1. i. (1676) 
253/1 That it is too light for a Divine, too Comical a subject 
to speak of Love-Sympioms. @ 1674 CLARENDON Sus7. 
Leviath, (1676) 18 This Comical mention of the power and 
goodness of God..in a place so improper and unnatural for 
those reflexions. 1687 Satie Ref, Dryden 29 Surely the 
Laureat .. has the lest and most Comical Notions of Kings 
that e’re I met with, 


+b. Of persons: ? Low, mean, base, ignoble ; 
or ?clownish, Ods. 
1670 Penn Lid. Conscience Pref., When they had sacri- 


ficed their divine Socrates to the sottish fury of their lewd 
andcommical multitude, they. .regreeted their hasty murder, 

+3. Like the conclusion of a comedy; happy or 
fortunate. (Opposed to ¢ragtcal.) Obs. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. m. x. 44 A comicall cata- 
Strophe, 1588 Greene Perimedes 25 Fortune after so sharpe 
a Catastrophe, to induce a comicall conclusion, tempered 
hir storme with this pleasant calme. a 1627 Haywarp (J.), 
That all might appear to be knit up in a comical conclusion, 
the duke’s daughter was afterwards joined in marriage to 
the lord Lisle. 2630 Futter Pisgas iv. ii. 36 But Comicall 
was the end of Job, and all things restored double to him. 
an Hare Prim. Orig. Man. w. viii. 361 The Comical part 
of the Lives of Men are too full of Sin and Vanity, and the 
Tragical part thereof too full of Sinand Misery. 

4, Resembling comedy, mirth-provoking; hu- 
morous, jocose, funny; ludicrous, laughable. (Of 
persons and things.) The ordinary sense. 

1685 J. Scott Chr. Life un. 135 A man..may break jests 
upon pain, and entertain his company with comical Repre- 
sentations of the Groans and Agonies of dying. 1687 T. 
Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. I. 73 ‘The oddest and most 
comical scene is still behind. 1776 Jounson in Boswell 15 
May, But the dog [S. Foote] was so very comical, that I 
was obliged to throw myself back upon iny chair and fairly 
laugh it out. 1887 A. Rivev A thos. xiii, There was some- 
thing extremely comical in the sight of the archbishop lying 
flat on his bac 

5. Queer, strange, odd. cod/og. 

4793 Lo. Stermeipin Ld, Auckland's Corr. 11.495 Oppo- 
Silton. .seems suspended in a comical state. 823 ScotT 
Quentin D, xxxi, | think it likely he may grant thy request, 
though, by my honour, it is a comical one! 186 Geo. 
Ennot Silas M. ii, And now it was all clear how he should 
have come from unknown s, and be so‘ comical-looking’. 
3888 WV. Somerset Word-bk., Comical, (1) odd in appearance. 

b.=“Queer’ in the sense of ‘pceuliar or dis- 
agreeable in temper or nature, difficult to deal 
with, awkward, troublesome, dangerous’. dad. 
Ce 1864 R, B. Peacock Lonsdale Gloss. (Philol. Soc.) 

ae ill-tempered. 879 Miss JAcKson Shropsh. 

Word-bk. Comical, (x) disagreeable, queer in temper. ..(2) 
bad, dangerous : said of . 1887 S. Chesh. Gloss., Comis 
cal, captions, hard to please, 1888 She field Gloss., Comt- 
cal, ditficull, perplexing, ‘Wa, this is a comical job, ocever *, 


¢ 


665 


c.= ‘Queer’ in the sense of ‘strangcly out of 
sorts, unwell, ill’, dzad, 

1884 Upton-on-Severn Gloss., Comicad, unwell, ‘’E seemed 
that comical as ‘e couldn't eat no fittle.’ 1889 Dorset dial, 
(fr. Correspt.), I be in a plain way : I do feel so comical in 
myself, 1889 Oxfordshire dial. (fr. Correspt.) I felt so 
comical, I thought I was going to die. 

B. sb. A comical person. rare". 

1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy 1.253 All the comicals 
of Oxford brought together. 

Comicalish (kpmikalip), @ rare. 
-Isi.] Somewhat comical. 

1813 Mrs. Bennett Beggar Girl I. 81 We had a comical- 
ish sort of a cast in his eyes. ‘ 

Comicality .kpmikicliti). [fas prec. + -1ry.] 
Comical or comic quality ; fact of being comical. 

1783 Map. D’Arsiay Diary 17 Jan., Stories, that for 
humour and comicality I think unequalled. 1824 7//s¢. 
Gambling 1. 35 Another trick of his Grace..is worthy of 
yecord for its comicality. 1866 Dickens Let/. 4 Sept., 
Much better than any amount. .of mere comicality. 

b. An instance of the comical; a comical thing. 

31974 Garrick in Colman’s Posth. Lett, (1820) 3or If you 
iniend 10 stand by y¢ London Journal, I will prepare some 
comicality for it. 2818 Sourhey Lett. IL 100 His wife 
resigns herself with comical composure toall his comicalitics. 
1865 Dickens Alut. rs. xvi,‘ Don't you think me a queer 
little comicality?’ 1872 Biack Adv. Phaeton xxi. 300 
Wearing such comicalities of jackets. 

Comically (kg mikali), adv, [f. as prec. + -L¥ *.] 
In a comic or comical manner. 

x609 B. Jonson Sif, Wont, w.v, The Ladies have laugh’d 
at thee most comically, since thou went’st, Dauphine. 1621 


[f prec. + 


Burton Anat. Afel. 1. i. 1. £. (1676) 258 '2, Lam resolved - 


..to Act several parts, some Satyrically, some Comically. 
1717 Lavy M. W. Montacve Le¢?. xxiv. 16 Jan., How my 
adventures will conclude, I leave entirely to Providence 3 if 
comically, you shall hear of them. 1844 KincLaxe Aéthen 
ii, A strut so comically pompous. 1871 G. Mrrepirn //. 
Richmond xii, “I'm not invited,’ she moaned comically. 

Comicalness (kp-mikalnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NEss.] Comical quality. 

1694 Ecnarp Plant us 69, 1 do not see how the comicalness 
of this passage can be preserv'd in our tongue. 1727-31 in 
Bautey, vol, IT. 2785 1n Jounsox 3 and in mod. Dicts. 

+Comicar. Oés.vare—. [f. Comic + -an3.] 
A writer of comedies. 

1523 Sxetton Gard, Laurel 353 Maister Terence, the 
famous comicar. i : 

| Comices, J. /. Obs. rare. [Fr. comices, ad. 
L. comitia (ef. notice, etc.): the form comites is 
probably a scribal error or misprint; in Blount it 
stands in the alphabctic place of Comices.] =Co- 
MITIA 1, 

1§33 Bettenpen Livy 1. (1822) §7 Quhen this regent had 
maid his comites..the pepill chesit Ancus Marcius to be 
king. r600 Hottann Livy m1. liv. 124 ‘Uhe chiefe priest im- 
mediatly held the Comices. 1681 Biounxr Géossogr. (ed. 5), 
Contes (Comitia) solemn Assemblies of the people at 
Rome. 

+ Comicly, adv. Obs. rare, [f. Comic + -Ly *.] 
= CoMICALLY, 

rsgs A. Munpay John a ent (Shaks. Soc. 1852) 8 De- 
ceive, bestowe, breed pleasure, discontent, yet comickly 
conclude, like John a Kent. inc i 

Comico- (kp miko), combining form of L. cémic- 
us, Gr. kopx-ds, as in comico-cynical, -didactic, 
-prosaic, -tragedy, -tragic, -tragical (cf. tragt- 
comedy, tragt-comic), Also in humorous nonce- 
wds., as comico-cralic (afterartstocratic) ; comicoepy 
(after orthoepy), comic speaking ; comicography (sec 
-GRAPHY), comic writing, 

xg98 Haxtuyt Voy, 1.8 As some princes in other countries 
haue made their liues Comico-tragical. 1820 Adin. Rew. 
XXXIV. 290 In what he calls a comico-prosaic style. 1831 
Crayons fr. the Commons 83 ‘Till all his comicoepy’s ex- 
pended.” 1831 SoutHey in Q. Kev. XLV. 427 The idiosyn- 
cratic, democratic, cosmocratic, comicocratic Jeremy that 
he [Bentham] is. 1833 —- Left, (1856) 1V. 336 ‘The first 
scene was the most tragi-comic or comico-tragic that it was 
ever my fortune to be engagedin. 1835 — in C.C. Southey 
Life & Corr. V1. 270 Cryptography, or what might more 
pee be called in Dovean language,comicography. 1847 

~ Quincey Wks, (1862) VII. 5: Wieland had a touch of 
the comico-cynical in his nature, 185 CartyLe Sterling 
mu. iv, 204 In the mock-heroic or comico-didactic vein. 
1880 Cornh, Mag. XLII. 6g9 A comico-tragedy was enacted 
at Mrs. Ellis’s concerning this very plate. 


Comicry (kemikri). rare. [f. Cosme + -Ry: 
cf. mimztcry.] Comic action or practice. 

ex8s0 H. Gites (Webster), Cheerful comicry, which .. 
must have the loud and open laugh. 

Comiferous (komi‘féres), a. [f. L. coma hair 
+ -FERous, Cf. F. comifére.] ‘Bearing a tuft, 
as if of hair’ (Syd. Soc, Lex. 1882). 

Comilitant, var. of CoMMILITANT. 

Comin, Cominalte(e, -ti(e, -ty(e, Cominer, 
obs. ff. Common, ComIoNALTY, COMMONER, 

Coming (ka min), 747. 56.1 [f Comey. +-1ne 1] 

1. The action of the vb. Comz in various senses: 
drawing near, approaching ; arrival, advent. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 2957 Quen [Esau] of his cuming herd. 
¢1300 K, Adis, 5541 Of his comyng hy weren blithe. ¢ 386 
Cuaucer Frankl, T. 448, 1 knowe.. the cause of youre 
comyng. ¢xq00 Dest. Troy 12993 At his comyng to kacche 
hym olyue. 1535 Coverpare Afal. iii, [iv.] 5 Before the 
commynge off the daye of the great and fearfull Lorde, 1626 


Bacon Sylva § 140 Pease, which have their price very 
much increased by the early coming. 1644 Minton Arcap. 


COMING. 


(Arb.) 67 Her Masters second comming. 
§ Flow 11, 269 ‘The coming of death. 
+2. Derivation, descent ; origin; lineage. Oés. 

a 7430 Freemasonry 718 Presume not to hye.. For thy 
hye blod, ny thy comynge. 

. The coming time, the future. raze. 

1839-48 Baitey A estas xxxvi. 364 It may be in the coming 
..We may be worth forgiving. 

+4. Access; nicans of access; approach. Ods. 

1398 'Trevisa Barth. De P. Rex, liv.(1493) 487 To suche 
a piace is no comynge that is soo strengthyd. 1450 in 
Three 15th C. Chron. (Camden 1880) 95 That eny man 
niyght have his comynge to hym. 1667 Purys Diary 6 Jan., 
An extraordinary good house, and a fine coming to it. 
1682 WHELER Journ. Greece wt. 214 This City hath one of 
the pleasantest Comings to it imaginable. 1715 Lroxi 
Palladio’s Archit. (1742\ 1, 29 Doors [so] placed, that there 
may be a free coming to them from all parts of the Hontse. 

5. With the prepositional constructions of the 
verb. 

1447-8 J. Sutttixcrorp Let. (Cand. Soc.) 54 Our comynge 
haste to London. 1877 [arrison Deer, Brit, Ded, in 
Holinshed,'Vhe..extraordinarie coming by sundrie treatises 
not supposed to be eatant. 1649 Mutton £ikow. 2 At his 
coming 10 the Crown. 1884 Datly News 23 Sept. 6/1 A 
white dress which she wore at a coming-of-age party. 

G6. With adverbs. 

13300 Cursor M. 17646 Paisful Le pi coming hedir. 1523 
Vivznrrs. f/asd. $9 At the comynge vp of all maner of 
corne. 1§30 Parser. 207/1 Commyng nere, approche, 1611 
‘Tartrton Fests in Hazl. Shats. Jest-d&s. (1864) 11, 221 
At the first comming upof ‘Tobacco. 1651 Hones Leviath, 
1. vill, 37 The comming on of Winer. 1703 Moxon ech. 
#xerc. 185 The swilt coming about of the work. 1726 
Swiet Geldiver (1869) 215 1 At any first coming over. 1792 
W. Ronerts Lovker-on No, 6 We beliold neither its coming- 
on, nor its career, nor il» departure. 1798 Mittnr in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelsou (1846) VIL. p. clv, Her coming-to nearly 
abreast the inner side of the fifth ship. 1847 EMEnson 
Poems (1857) 52 ‘he punctual coming-back. .of the birds. 

7. esp. Coming in. a. ‘Ihe action of the vb. 
Come In (COME v, £9° 5 entrance, commencement, 
etc: 

1986 A. Dav #ivg. Secretary. (1623) 7 Wis comming in 
with archane science. x6rx Bints 2 A’éngs xiii, 20 The 
comming in of the yeere. 1637 R. [umrrry tr. 5S. elabrose 
1, 89 ‘The comming in of his salary and stipend. 1684 N.Ar- 
porouGH alcc. Sev. Late Voy. 1.11711) 24 At my coming in 
with the Land. 1846 'Truncu .W/érac. iit, (1862! 135 Comings 
in of a new and hitherto unwonted power into the region of 
nature. 1864 ‘Tennyson ydaer's field 501 Those at home 
.-Narrow’d her goings out and comings in. 

+b. A means of entrance; an entry, Ods. 

1483 Eart Rivers Let. in Gairdner Wich, //] (1878) 
App. 395 Ye will leve a rome afore the comyng in at the 
yete in the newe wall. 1§3§ Coverpat. Asch, xiii, 11 
Shewe them the fourme and fashion of the temple: the 
commynge in, the going out, all the maner and descripcion 
therof. 1693 N. Staruoxst in Ray raw. (1738) I. 17 In 
many houses the comings-in are so dark and deep that one 
would think he were going into a cave. 1719 De lou 
Crusoe (1840) I. y. 114 The entry, or coming in to the. .tent. 

ec. pl. rarely sing.) Revenues, receipts; in- 
come. 

1599 Suaks. Fen. 1, wv. i, 260 What are thy Rents? what 
are thy Commings in? 1603 Frorio A/onfaigue (1632) 
136 Let my expences goe together with my comming 
in, @ 1689 Osuorn Queries (1673) 603 Her Comings-in are 
Mathematically adjusted to her Layings-out, 1760 GoLps. 
Cit. W.\xv, Our comings-in was but about three shillings a- 
week, 1823 Lamp Kia Ser. 1. xxiii. (1865) 180 [Poverty’s] 
poor rents and comings-in are soon summed up and told. 

+Coming, 7)/. s.2 Now dial. Also combing. 
[app. (from quots. 1483, 1577, 1688) orig. the 
same word as prec.: sce CoME @. 14; but it ap- 
pears to have been referred in later times to 
Come sé.2, and it is now in some dialects pro- 
nounced (kdu'min) in sense 2.) 

1. Sprouting, esp. of barley in the malting. 

1483 Cath. Ang?. 86 Cummynge [7.7. Cummyn) as malte, 
germinatus, 1877 Harrison England w. vi. (1877) 1.156 
To shoote at the root end, which maltsters call Comming. 
x615 Marknam Ene. Housew. (1660) 170 It beginneth but 
to sprout, (which is called coming of Malt). 1688 R. Hote 
Armoury i. iii. 105 The comeing of Barley or Malt is the 
spritting of it, as if it castout aroot. JVrther it: is to cast 
it abroad on the kill floor, when itis come, that the comeings 
may wither away. 

2. concr. in pl. The comes or dried radicles of 


malted grains malt-dust. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury ut. 320/2 Cleanse the Malt from 
Dust and Comings. 1824 Afech. Mag. No. 41. 206 Comings, 
being the radicles of barley, produced in the process of 
malting. 1888 17, Somerset Word-bk, 151 In the process 
of maliing, each corn of barley grows a very distinct root.. 
‘These roots are called combings, or combs, 

Coming, ffi. a. [f. Come v. +-1NG?,] 

J. That comes; approaching in space or time. 

c1460 Fortescue Ads. & List. Mon. (1714) 138 In tyme 
comyng. xsg0 Suaks. Mids. N. v. i, 372 The comming 
morne. 1697 Drvpex Virg. Georg, 1v. 230 Mindful of 
coming Cold, 1802 Campsett Lochiel's W., Coming events 
cast their shadows before, 1848 Macautav Z/ist. Eng. 1. 
182 Indications of a coming storm. 1850 Mrs. Carty 
Lett. I, 102 Mr. C. may be in Scotland this coming month. 

b. With adverbs: see the vb. 

1600 Suaks, A. ¥. LZ. 1v. £. 113 Now I will be your Rosa. 
lind in a more comming-on disposition: and aske me what 
you will, I will grant it. 21754 Fiepinc New Way to Keep 
Wife at home Wks. 1775 U1. 158 This is a sharper, and no 
coming-down cull, 1847 J2dust. Lond, News 24 July 64/1 
The coming-in train was a very long one. | 1889 Daily 
News 4 Dec., He shows a very ‘coming on’ disposition. 
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CO-MINGLE. 


2. Inclincd to make or ineet advances; ready, 
eager, complaisant, forward. (In good or had sense.) 

1600 [see Coming-on in 1b). 160g B. Jonson Volpone ii. 
v, If you were ahsent she would more coming. 1642 
Rocers Naaman 22 Have a comming soule to this offer. 
1664 H. More Alyst. fig. 81. as Marvett Red. 7 ransp. 
I. 75 A warning unto me not..to be so coming and so good- 
natured for the future. 1675 Crowne Country IWit 11. i, 
What a kind coming Lady she is who would fain be sere- 
naded. a 1676 Eart Orrery Guzman iv. No Hawk that's 
sharp-set will be more coming than he. a@1701 Septey 
iVks. (1722) 1. 77 Sometimes coming, sometimes coy. 1749 
Fiecpinc Tom Cones (2775) 162 When wenches are so com- 
ing, young men are not so much to be blaimed neither. 
1836 I’. Hook G. Gurney xvii, There she was, as kind and 
coming as could A 

+3. Coming stomach: a kecn appetite. Obs. 

1694 R. L'Estrance Fables 1 That very Lapidary himself, 
with a coming stomach, and in the Cock's place, would 
have made the Cock’s choice (7. ¢. preferred a barley-corn to 
ajewel). 1708 W. Kine Cookery 48 The poor boy .. had a 
coming stomach, 

+4. Becoming, comely. Ods. rare, Cf. Come 25. 

¢1400 Destr, Troy 3032 Semyt as pai (sc. browes] set were 
sotely with honde, Comyng in compas, & in course Rounde. 

Coming, obs. form of Coaminc. 

Co-mingle, v. [sce Co-, and Commincie] 
To mingle together. Also Co-mingling vé/. sé, 

1602 Suaxs. //am. 11. ii. al Blest are those Whose Blood 
and ludgement are so well co-mingled {Qg. comeddled]. 
2856 Foxpianque Life 4 Labonrs (1874) 324 ‘Vo prevent 
any confusion or co-mingling. 1862 Siirtey Naga Crit. 
vill, 348 It is a strange co-mingling; every sort and con- 
dition of men, and each buried after his own fashion. 

+ Co‘minous, a. Obs. rare. [? adject. use of 
L. cém(m tnus hand to Pune | ? Direct, menacing. 

1632 Litncow Trav, x. 488, 1 Organize the Truth, you 
Allegate the Sense, Disbending coniinous defects, in your 
absurd pretence. : 

| Comique (komik). [Fr.: sec Cosnc] A 
comic actor or perfortner ; a singer of comic songs. 

1886 Pall Mall G.21 June 3/1 The inimitable champion 
comique of the parliamentary stage. 

Comique, obs. form of Comic. 

Comise, var. of Comsuse v. Obs. to commit. 

Comission, Comit, ctc.: sce Comm-. 

Comital (kemital), @. rere. [ad. med.L. co- 
mutal-ts pertaining to a comes or count.) Pertain- 
ing to. or of the rank of, a count or earl. 

1859 SALA ca ie & D. xviii, 195 Of comital rank. 

Comitant ke mitaut,,a. and s+. rare. [ad. L. 
comitlént-em, pr. pple. of comitdri to accompany, 
f. comét-em companion; cf. concomitant] 

A. adj. Accompanying, in company. 

1614 Jackson Creed ut. ii. Wks. Il. 197 Mrom any ae 
dent, consequent, or comitant circumstance. 188. R. G. 
Hutu Mofces in Solvtude 137 Let us abuse them not, avoid. 
ing thee, But comitant love Nature silently. 

B. sé. An accompanying thing or circumstance. 

1654 tr. Seudéry's Curia Polit. 133 It is an inseparable 
Comitant to the Royall Office. 

|| Comitat (kp mitt). [Ger., ad. L. comitat-us.J 

1. = Comtrates. 

179% fist. in cian. Reg. 171 The magnats and comitats.. 
were entirely bent upon a revolution. 

2. A civil and administrative division in Mun- 
gary ; a county. 

1849 Blackw. Mag. LXV. 625 The comitat of Zala, Beas ts 
its representatives, demanded the names of the traitors who 
had misled the King. . 

+ Co'mitate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. comtitat- 
ppl. stem of comitdr?.] trans. To accompany. 
oe Vicars Aineid yur. 466 Achates kinde 7Eneas comt- 
tated. 1657 Tomusson Renou’s Disp. go The impression of 
the fire, which is wont to comitate waters distilled. 

+ Co-mitative, ¢.! Ods. rare. [ad. L. type 
comitativ-us (in med.L.), f. comitat-us: sce below.] 
gee tus to the hody of Comites (see Comes). 

1683 Cave Ecctestastici Introd. 56 That they should. .have 
the Comitative Honour, or the same Place and Dignity 
which lhe Commites..had conferr'd upon them, 

Comitative (kg mitzitiv), 2.2 [f. L. cométat- 
ppl. stem of comitdri to accompany + -IVE.] Ex- 
pressing accompaniment ; associative. 

1879 Wuitney Shr. Gram. § 1121. 364 The comitative 
prefix sa, used, .hefore nouns and adjectives, 

| Comitatus (kpmitatds), [L., collective 
deriv, of comes, comit-ent, companion, count. ] 

1. A hody of cométes or companions; a retinuc 
of warriors or nobles attached to the person of 
a king or chieftain. b. The status or relationship 
of snch a body to their chief. 

1875 Stusss Const, fist. 1. vi. 152 The development of 
the comitalus into a territorial nobility seems to be a feature 
peculiar to English History. /4¢d. J. vi. 160 The Danish 
jJarl..seems to have been more certainly connected hy the 
tie of comitatus with his king than the Anglo-Saxon ecaldor- 
man. 1875 Maine //ist, ust, v. 138 The first aristocracy 
springing from kingly favour consisted of the Comitatus 
or Companions of the King. 

2. An (English) county; as in the legal phrase 
posse comitatus, q.v. 

Comite, ohs. form of Comiry. 

Comites, pl. of Comes; erron. f. Comices. 

|| Comitia (kpmi‘fid), sé. 7. [L., pl. of comi- 
tium assembly, place of assembly, f. cont- together 


( 
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+ -thtum going; cf. ex-ttium out-going, tn-itinm 
entrancc.] 

1. Roman Antig, An assembly of the Roman 
people convened for the purpose of clecting magis- 
trates and passing laws, Formerly Comices. 

1734 tr. Roliin's Anc, Hist, (1827) 1X. xx. 54 The comitia 
or assemblies for the election of consuls at Rome. 1838-43 
Arnotp fist. Rome IL. xxv. g To hold the comitia. 

2. ¢ransf. and gen. An assembly. rare. 

16as B. Jonson Staple of N.v.i, No rogue, at a comitia 
ofthe canters. 1861 Pearson Early & Alid, Ages Eng. 62 
The Saxon..attending the gemot or comitia of his tribe. 

3. A name formerly given at Oxford to the prin- 
cipal assemblage during the Act, at which public 
Dispntations took place, and degrees were con- 
ferred ; now the Enceenia. 

Tt took place on the Monday after Act Sunday. 

1714 Ayiirre Univ. Oxf, (1723) IL. 1. i. 132 On Sunday, 
between the Vespers and Comstia (for so are the Exercises 
of Saturday and Monday stiled: there are two sermons in 
the English Tongue. /éfd¢. The Senior Proctor (who in 
respect of the Artists Inceptors, is called Father of the 
Comitia. /éfd. 133 On Tuesday, afier the Comitia, a Latin 
Sermon is preached..in St. Mary's Church. eg 

Comitial (kfmi‘f'al), 2. [ad. L. comitial-ts per- 
taining to the comitia] 

1. Roman Antig. Of or pertaining to the comitia 
(q.v.). Comitial day (1.. dics comttialts): a day 
on which the comitia could be held. 

1533 Bectenven Livy 1. (1822) 31 Guten ony officis or 
digniteis ar desirit on the commictall dayis. 1618 Bo.tox 
Florus i, xiv,21g9 When upon a comitiall day he laboured 
tohave his authority continued for a longer time. a@ 1832 
J. Taytor Poems & Transé. (1839) 183 Lawful, Unlawful, 
and Comitial Days. 1880 Murgunap tr. /astit. Gans 1. 
§5 Bya comitial enactment [/ege] or a senatus consult. 

b. Comitial sickness, fit, evil, etc. the ‘ falling 
sickness’ or epilepsy. [. sorbus comttialis, so 
called because its occurrence during the comitia 


was considercd ominous and broke up the meet- 
ing.) 

1862 Butteyn Bh. Sfuples Boh, Castor is good to helpe 
the Comitiall or fallyng sicknesse, 1598 Svivester Ds 
Bortas ui. Furies Wks. (1605-7). 346 And Megrin growes 
tothe Comitiall-Ill, 1627 H. Burrow Baiting Pope's Bull 
43 His epilepsian or comitial fit. 1660 Howett Paricy of 
Beasts ii. 26 Vhe epilepsy or comitiall sicknesse. 

4 2. ¢ransf. Of or pertaining to a Dict or other 
modern political assembly. Ods. 

1603 Br. Bartow Sumsme of Confer.at Hampton Crt.To 
Kdr., An expectation of this late Comitial Conference, much 
threatned before and triumphed in by many _¢ 1645 HoweEL1. 
fett(1655) 1. 244 Vhat Imperiall or Comitial Ban, pronounc'd 
in the Diet at Ratisbon. 1791 State Papers in dun. Reg. 
184* (Scheme of a Constitution for Poland.) There shall 
be one supreme general tribunal. . called a comitial tribunal. 
1795 /dfd. 236 The constitutional regard which his Imperial 
Majesty has always paid to that comitial decree. 

3. Of or pertaining to the Academic comitia. 

1714 Avulpre Unit. Oxf. (1723) 1, un. i, 132 Then the 
Comitial Exercises beginning, the Senior Proctor mounts 
the Pew on the West Side of the (Sheldonian] Theatre, and 
the Junior Proctor the Pew opposite to hini to on the East 
side .. At these Comitial Disputations the same inethod is 
used..as at Vespers. : ; 

+4. Applicd to certain general assemblies or 


synods of the presbyterians in the 16th c. 

held ‘at London at terms and parliament times, in Oxford at 
theact, in Cambridge at the times of commencement’. A r#é- 
cles agst. Curtwright xxvi. in Fuller CA, /Hist. V. ix. 150. 

1593 Bascrort Dang, Positions iu. ii, Another meeting 
was also appointed to be helde, that year at the Commence- 
ment ai Cambridge. /4¢d. iii, ‘The Brethren are to be re- 
quested, to ordaine a distribution of all Churches accordin 
to these rules .. that are set downe in the Sinodicall Disci- 
pline, touching Classicall, Prouinciall, Comitiall or of 
Comniencemenis, and assemblies for the whole kingdome. 
‘The Classes are to be required to kepe acts of memorable 
matters: which they shall see deliuered to the Comitiall 
assembly that from thence they may be broght by the 
prouincial assembly. 1656 Futcrer CA. Hist. 1x. v, Their 
Comitial assemblies, kept in the Universities at the Com- 
mencements. .were conveniently chosen as safely shadowed 
under a confluence of people. 1754 Neau flist. Puritans 
1. vi. 232. 

+B. sé. pl. = Comma 1. Obs. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas, 1. 30 Get ye therfore to the 
mounte Auentine..and there yee shall create your tribunes : 
the chiefe bishop shall be present to kepe the comitialles. 

+ Comitive. Obs. rare~'. [cf. med L. and It. 
comitiva ‘a trainc or following of men’ (Florio) ; 
f. L. comit- companion.] Company, escort, train. 

1532 W. Watter Guistard § Sismond (1597) B ij, In 
whose felowship or whose comitive Might I betier passe 
that painfull journey ? 

Comi-tragedy. *a7e. [formed on the model 
of Seaton © A tragedy containing an elc- 
ment of come i 

1864 Kinestey Kom. §& Teut, 22 A passage in which he 
transfers the whole comitragedy from Italy of old to Eng- 
land in 1861. 1884 Atheneum 7 June 723/3 The reflective 
Elizabethans saw..that, without Fate, drama, even in its 
very highest and intensest mood, is but comi-tragedy. 

omittee, -ie, obs. ff. Commirree. 

Comity (kpmiti). In 6 comite. [ad. L. cémi- 
tatem conrteousness, f. cdmis courtcous, friendly : 
see -ITY, and cf, It. comtta (Florio). 

1. Courtesy, civility, urhanity; ktndly and con- 
siderate behaviour towards others. 


COMMA. 


, 1843 Brecon Pol, of War Ded., Our countrey..sowelh also 
in the fielde of our brestes many precious sedes, as. . honest 
behauor, affahilitie, comite. (1673 Rules of Civility xix. 
(ed. 2) 163 Comity and Affahility are the Ornaments of 
Converse. 1817 Parl, Deb. 1379 ‘The comity of the right hon. 
gentleman’s manner, .contrasted with the asperity of the 
letter alluded to. 1847 Emerson Refr. Afen, Montaigne 
Wks, (Bohn) I. 350 It is the rule of mere comity and courtesy 
to agree where you can. 

2. Comity of nations: a. The courteous and 
fricndly understanding, by which each nation re- 
spects the laws and usages of every other, so far 
as inay he without prejudice to its own rights and 
interests, 

[1834 Story Conflict ei oas It has been thought.. 
that the term comity is not sufficiently expressive of tbe 
obligation of nations to give effect to foreign laws when they 
are not prejudicial to their own ans and interests.) 1862 
Merivace Rom, Lop. (1865) VII. lix. 215 Due by the 
comity of nations. 1875 Poste Gaius 1. Introd. 3 ‘The salu- 
bal Pas sanctionless code called the Comity of nations. 

. Apparently misused for: The company of 
nations mutually practising international comity. 

(In some instances, erroneous association with L. comes 
‘companion’ is to be suspected.] , 

3862 KR. H. Patrerson £ss. Aust, § Art 315 A third part 
of the species will be brought into the comity of nations. 
3864 Vameery 7rav. Centr. Asia 6 To show..how much 
Iran had it at heart to ohtain admittance into the comity of 
states, 1875 M. Pattison Casaubon 294 Neither North nor 
South Britain entered into the comity of nations. 1880 
Daily Tel. 2 Nov., Turkey should. . be saved. .and rendered 
a useful member of the civilised comity. 

Comix, -mixtion, -mixture: see Comix. 

Comley, ohs. form of Cumsty, Indian blanket. 

Comli, -liche, -ly, etc., obs. ff. ComELy. 

Comlokest, obs. superl. of ComELy. 

Comma kg'ma). PI. commas (formerly -aes); 
as L. or Gr, commata (kpmata). [a. L. comma, 
Gr, xéypa stamp, piece cut off, short clause, etc. :— 
*xén-pa, {. wom- root of xérrew to strike, cut.] 

1. In Greek Rhet. and Prosody: A phrase or 
group of words less than a colon (q.v.). Hence, 
+ A short member of a sentence or period. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 85 The last word of 
a comma, or member of a sentence. 1607 SuaKs. Tienon 1. 
i. 48 Poet. No leuell’'d malice Infects one comma in the 
course I hold. 1609 KR. Barsarp Faith/. She ph. (1621) 87 
In words, phrases, commaes, and periods. 1711 Appisox 
Specet. No. 105 Pg He has only rectify'd a Greek Particle, 
or laid out a whole sentence in proper Commas. 17123 
Bentiey Rem, Free- thinking Wks, ted. Dyce) IIL, 328 the 
next Comma of the passage ts inexorable fatum. ” 

+b. A clause or short member of a treatise or 


argument. Oés. 

1649 JER. Tavior Gt. Exemp.. 100 This being the hardest 
comma in the whole Discipline of Jesus is fortified with a 
double blessednesse. 1652 L. S. People’s Liberty ii. 3 Vhe 
main argument..is bottomed upon part of the 7th conimaof 
the 4. Chapter of Gen. 1671 L. Appison 1, Barbary 171 
{T.: In the Moresco catalogue of crimes, adultery and for- 
nication are found in the first comma. 


2. A puncttiation-mark [now ,] used to separate 
the smallest members of a sentence. Also used to 
separate figures and symbols in arithmetic, chemical 


formnlz, etc. 

‘The comparative length of the xéuua and «®dov have 
given origin to our terms of punctuation indicating the 
close of such shorter or longer clauses He py just as 
our ‘period’, or full-stop, marks the end of a mepioéos’. J. 
E. Sandys on Cicero's Orator § 211. 5 

The function of the comma is to make clear the gramniatical 
structure, and hence the sense, of the passage; one of the 
means hy which this is effected in actual speech is a short 
pause ; Nene the comma is often inaccurately said to be 
merely the mark of such a pause; see quots. under b. 

[1530 Parser. 39 With suche (point] as the Latins call 
comma thus made ay. virgula thus made (,).] 1899 R. 
B. 18f Bk. Preserv. Hen. HH, To Printer, Keepe points, 
and conimas, periodes, 1661S. Partrivce Double Scale 
Proport,17 The Numerator is first expressed, and after it 
the Denominator might on in the line, with a comma betwixt, 
as..75,100, 1668 Witxins Keal Char. 393 The Characters 
that serve for Interpunction, Comma, Colon, Period. 1847 
Emerson Hepr. Alen, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 391 The 
commas and dashes are alive; so that the writing is athletic 
and nimble. 1853 W. Grecory /norg. Chem. (ed. 3) 27 The 
compounds which comhine are joined, either hy a + sigu or 

a comma. é 

. 1589 Purtennam Lug. foesie u. iv. (v.) (Arh.) 88 The 
shortest pause or intermission they called comma as who 
would say a peece of aspeach cutof. /did, un. xix. (Arb.) 
222 A little pause or comma is geuen lo euery word. a 1637 
B. Jonson Eng. Gram., A comma is a mean breathing. 
1824 J. Jounson Tyfogr. 11.56 The comma. .is considered 
the first from its requiring the shortest pause. 


ce. fig. = Break of continnity, interval, pause. 

1602 Gas Ham. v. ii, 42 As Peace should still her 
wheaten Garland weare, And stand a Comma ‘tweene their 
amities. 160z Marston Ant. & Afel. wv. Wks, 1856 I. 51 
Weele point our speech With amorous kissing, kissing 
commaes, 1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 335 Albeit that 
it seemeth no Comma can bee made (as it were) from the 
highest Climate to the lowest Center in regard of the 
litterall wordes. a 1661 Futter MWorthies (1840) I. 71 
‘Though a truce may give a comma or colon to the war, 
nothing under a peace can put a perfect period thereunto. 
1887 Poor Nellie +1888) 285 A lady who writes so easily 
that there hardly seems to be a comma for her mind between 
any two subjects under the sun, and never a full stop. 


83. Music. A minute ‘interval’ or difference of 
pilch ; esf. (2) the comma of Didymus or common 


COMMACERATE. 


comma, which is the difference between four perfect 
fifths, and two octaves and a major third, from a 
given note (ratio 80:81); (2) the Pythagorean 
comma, or the difference between twelve perfect 


fifths, and scven octaves, from a given note. 

1897 Mortev /utrod. Mus. Annot., Betwixt m% and /~ 
is not a full halfe note, but lesse than halfe a note hy a 
comma. 1609 Douann Ornith. Alicrol, 18 A Tone .. con. 
sisting of two smaller Semitones, and one Comma, 1796 
Burnev Alem. Metastasio 11. 400 When I hear the greatest 
masters dispute whether the tnterval from one sound to 
another fuente to consist of 5, 7, or 9 commas. 1879 Grove 
Diet. Aus. 1.749 Bassett’s comma valve. . by which the error 
existing between major and minor tones may be corrected. 
{6id. 11, 333 Minor tones are less than major by a comma. 

4. A mark, the same as that used in punctuation, 
but placed above the line as a quotation-mark ; that 
at the beginning of the quotation or line is in- 
verted, that at the end ercct (thus ‘..”); and both 
are commonly doubled (thus “...”). Now called 


inverted commas. 

1705 IleaRrNe Collect. 21 Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 89 Dis- 
tinguish’d by commas {as y’ Printers call y™) at the side. 
1784 Watt in Paid. Trans. UX XIV. 330 xote, To authen- 
ticate the date of the author’s ideas, the parts of it which 
are contained in the present letter are marked with double 
commas. 1838-9 Hatiam //ist. Lit. IIL. um. iii. 99 The 
reader must not take it for granted, even where inverted 
commas denote a closer attention to the text, that nothing 
is omitted. 1857 H. Breen Slenrishes Mod. Fug. Lit, 272 
Without inverted commas, or any other marks to show 
that the writer intended it as a quotation. 1875 Urn Dict. 
Arts 111. 647/1 Turned conmmas, which designate extracts. 

5. Any comma-like dot or point. 

r8ox-1g Fisseur Lect. Art x. (1848) 532 Of the milliards of 
commas, or points, that nature mediately or immediatcly 
produces, no two are alike. 

6. Comma \bulterfly): a butterfly (Grapta Comma 
aléun:) which has a white comma-shaped mark 


on the underside of the wing. 

1749 B. Wirkes Eug. Butterflies 57 The Comma-Butter- 
fly breeds twice a year. 1997 Donovan Brit. [usects Vt. 
45 In colours and markings the Comma Butterfly seems 
at first sight allied to Papilio Urtice (Tortoiseshell). 18297 
Butterfly Collector's Vade-wn. 68 English name, Comma. 

7. Comma (bacillus) ; a bacillus of curved shape, 
said to be present in cholera. 

1886 E. Cro 1KSHANK Pract. Bacteriology 137 The curved 
rods, or commas, are about half the length of a tubercle- 
bacillus. /4id. 140 The comma-bacilli are aerobic (=living 
in the air). 

8. Comb., comma escapement, comma-shaped adj. 

1807 T. Youne Lect, Nat. Philos. 1. 196 The French have 
sometimes employed a construction [in watches] somewhat 
similar, which thcy call the comma scapement. 1884 Rav 
Lanxester in Pad? Mall G. 6 Oct. 2/1 Dr. Koch had dis- 
covered a comma-shaped hacillus as the cause of cholera. 

Hence Co-mma v., to punctuate with commas. 

1664 H. More Alyst. /nig. 223 Grotius pretends the text 
is not rightly comma’d. 

+Comma‘cerate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. com- 
macerat- ppl. stem of commacerare, f. com- inten- 
sive + macerare to maccrate, fig. vex, torment.] 
trans. To make lean; to mortify, harass, torment. 
Hence Comma‘cerating wvb/. sb. 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden Eijb, One true point whereof 
well set downe wil more excruciate and commacerate him. 
1899 — Leuten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 296 In continual 
commacerating him with dread and terror. 

+ Comma ‘culate, f//. 2. Obs. [ad. L. com- 
maculat-us, pa. pple. of commaculére to stain or 
dcfile all over, f. cont- intensive + maculare to spot, 
stain.] Stained or defiled all over. 

1s70 Madders Proclam. in perie Ballates (1872) 101 
wih blude commaculate. 1646 Buck Aieh. [17 9 A Cha- 
racter (not so commaculate and mixt as passionate and 
purblinde pens have dasht it). 

+Comma‘culate, v. 0%s. [see prec. and 
-ATE3.] ¢rans. To stain, spot, or defile all over. 
Chiefly fig. 

1616 R. C. Times’ Whis, vi. 3046 Sinne, that doth com- 
maculate The soule of man. 1666 Coutins in Rigaud Corr. 
Sei, Men (1841) 11. 462 Commaculated with dirt or ink. 
1684 N. S. Crit. Aug. Edit. Brble iii. 17 Those differences 
of Readings which..commaculated the holy Text. 

Hence + Commacula‘tion, defilement, stain. 

1637 Bastwick Litany iv. 3 So farre they were from any 
commaculation of vice. 

Commador,e, obs. f. CommoporE. 

Command (kjma‘nd), v Forms: 3-5 com- 
aundie, 3-6 comand{e, 3-7 commaundie, 
-ande, (4 comandi, komand (e, 5 co(m)mawnd, 
-ound, -awunde), 3~ command. Also 3 cum- 
aund, 3-5 -and.e, (5 cummawunde). fa. ¢. 
and fle. commandad, (formerly, 4 cumand, 
komande, 4-5 comand(e, -aund(e, 5 com- 

maunde). [ME. coma 2)nde-2, 0. OF. cumande-r, 

comande-y (3 Pr., Sp. comandar, It. commandare) 

:—late L. or Romanic commanda-re, f. com- inten- 

sive + mandare to commit, give in charge, enjoin. 

The primary sense of L. mandare (£. manus hand+dare 

to give) was “to give into any one’s hand or charge’, a 

sense retained by the ancient compound com:endare to 

Commenp, the vowel-change in which shows its prehistoric 
antiquity. In late historic times, new compounds were 
formed on the t of the simple verb, as demandire, re- 
mandive, and in still Jater, cousmandére, which also 
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took the later sense of the simple s:aaddre, ‘to order, en- 
join’. Commenddre and couttnanddre occur indiscrimin- 
ately, in both senses, in med. Latin(see DuCange’, InOF, 
euttander, conander was both ‘to commend’ and ‘to com- 
mand’; and so in ME. Subsequently the former sense be- 
came obs. in both: in Fr. being taken up by the new 
compound recomtutanders in English for this sense com- 
mend was taken afresh from Latin, and recomaurd atlength | 
assimilated to it as vecorsend.) { 
I. Simple sense. trans. To order, enjoin, bid | 
with atthority or influence. Properly said of | 


persons, but also fz. of things. 

The original complete construction was with accusative 
of the thing enjoined and dative of the person to whom the 
injunction 1s given: L. hoc tif nando, commendos Fr. se 
le lui commande. In ME, the dative was sometimes ex- 
pressed by ¢o, ‘all thingis that I comaunde to thee’, but 
usually without it; hence the construction was formally 
two objects, ‘I command ¢hee this’, the distinction of whic! | 
as indirect and direct, has tended in many cases to be lost | 
sight of, Either object may be unexpressed, leaving the other | 
apparently as the sole object. The original accusative is 
often represented bya clause or infinitive phrase, ‘I command 
him ¢0 come, or that ke come’; in which case the remain- 
ing personal object is apt to be viewed as direct, althongh 
it is historically a dative; cf. P.cesmande anv esclaves de 
venir, command ito) the slaves to come. Either object, if it 
be a sb. or pronoun, may become the subject in the passive 
voice; ‘that which is commanded’, ‘he is commanded 
to go’. 

1. with dircct and indirect object ‘the latter 
formerly often with Zo), 

1300 Cursor Vf, 6809 Noght pat allon icomande jou. 1375 

Barwour Bruce 1. 253 [It] that commaundyt is him to. 
1382 Wveur Jer. iz Alle thingus tliat 1 comaunde to thee. 
1393 Gowrr Conf. L 2 (MS. IIarl. 3490) (1] me recom. 
maunde To him {Richard 11] which all me may commaunde. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 48 b, ‘To cominand obe- 
dyence to other. 1599 Sraxs. Mauch cido wu. i. 271 Will 
your Grace command mee any scrnice to the worlds end. 
1611 Beate 1 Sam. xxi, 2 The king hath commanded me a 
businesse. 1615 Brenweie J/oham. ding. un. $62 A iust man 
doth not command to another man, any thing but that which 
he doth vnderstand. 1628 Hopes 7hacyd. (1822) 70 Von 
shall..be commanded a greater matter. 1667 Minton 2. L. 
iv. 747 Defaming what God..commands to som, leaves free 
- all, dled. What the Queen commands you, must be 

lone. 

+b. with the direct object expressed by a clause | 
(or sentence), Oés, 

@ 1300 Cursor Al, 20687 Now i cumaund be Mi moder 
bodi kep wel tome. ¢ 1314 Guy Warie. (A.) 203 He .. him 
hete & comandi Pat he in to chaumber went, 1362 Lanat. 
P. Pl. Aww, 8 Comaunde him pat he come. ¢ 1400 Mausprv. 
(Roxb.) xxiv. 110 He comaunded to all... pat pai schuld for- 
sake all pat pai had. ¢ 1460 Yowneley Alyst. 66 Be stylle, 
beshers, [commawnd you. 1611 Bieri AeA. xii. 20, | com- 
mandcd the Lenites that they should cleanse themselues. 

¢e, with direct object represented by an infinitive 
(formerly with for fo; also often, as in Shaks., 
without fo: cf. dzd thent go). 

@ 1300 Cursor Mf. 5986 Als he has comanded ys to do. 
©1390 1702. Puder tte 236 Of what kin he were kome [he] 
komandcd him telle. — ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Cler&'s T. 477 This 
child Lam comanded for totake. ¢ 1440 Fork Myst. xxxii.11g 
Pus 3e comaunded youre knyyhtis for to saie. “1591 SHaks. 

1 den, V1, 1. vi. 12 Command the Citizens make Bonfires. 
1594 Martowr & Nasne Dido ww. iii, ‘he dream .. Com- 
mands me leave these unrenowmed reams {realms]. 1605 
Casinen Aen. 21 Cardinall Wolsey .. commaunded all his 
servaunts to vse no French. 1611 Biste Zyausl, Pref. 3 
The Scriptures we are commanded to search. 1727 SwirT 
Gulliver u. viii. 169 He then commanded his men to row 
up to that side. 1848 Macautav Ast, Eng. 11. 260 The 
Princess Anne..had commanded him to assure her illus. 
trious relatives at the Hague that, etc. ‘ 

d. in place of the infinitive there is occasionally 
a sb. with /o, ‘to command a person /o a thing’, 
thus reversing the original construction. arch. or 
Obs. (cf. sense 6). 


1602 Suaxs. //am. i. ii. 377 These [stoppes] cannot I 
command to any vtterance of hermony. 1610 — Jef. 1. i. 
23 If you can command these Elements to silence. 1724 
De For Jem. Cavalier (1840) 62 Your majesty may com- 
mand me to anything. 3 

2. With the indirect object only: = To give 
commandment (to); to order, charge. 

4 1300 Cursor A, 6816 (Cott.) Als i haue comanded to pe 
[later AIS, Seinen dide el: ¢1380 Wrerir Sed, Wks. IIL. 
434 Per weren noon ordre, but ilche man my3te ylyche 
comaunde to ober. 1382 — Yosh. t. 9, 1 comaunde to thee 
( pravcipio #167] tak coumfort. /4id. i. 10 Josue comaundide 
to the i a of the puple, seiynge. 161 Bisie Gez. xlix. 
2 lacob had made an end of commanding his sonnes. 1625 

uRGES Pers, Tithes 68 God gaue authoritie to the Hus- 
band to command his Wife in lawfull things. 1727 De For 
Syst, Magic \. iv. (1840) 111 He can speak nothing but as 

od shall command him. 


3. With the direct object only: To bid, order, 


ordain, appoint, prescribe. @. object a sé. or prom. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 10676 (Cott.) It was. .commandid in bair 
ald Iai. /6/a. 12639 Pat pai comaund wald or bide. .he dide. 
e€1400 Maunonrv., xxiii. (1839) 254 What so euere jee com- 
manden, it schall be don. ¢ 1440 Gesta Row. iv. 10 (Harl. 
MS.»), I seide.. pat if too Ivelis wer commaundid, be lesse 
were to be chosyne. 1549 (Mar.) Be. Com. Prayer 87 Make 
vs to Ioue that whiche thou doest commaunde. 1593 Saks. 
Rich. LH, v. v. 101 Sir Pierce .. commands the contrary. 
1603 — Meas. for Al. Vv. i. 463 11 was commanded so, 1642 
Futter Holy §& Prof. St. w. vii. 272 He searcheth 
whether malice did not command that oath. 1793 BLAck- 
STONE Cozinz. (ed. 12) 296 That court had power to com- 
mand the execution of it. 1883 Frovune Short Stud. IV. 
tt, i, 167 The rule of life which religion commands. 

b. object a classe (or sentence), 


COMMAND, 


@ 1300 Cursor JM, 2431 (Cott.) Pe king. .commaunded thoru. 
out al his land Men suld him mensk. /dfd. 4417 Putefar 
pan comanded son Pat ioseph suld be tan. @ 1400 /suimbras 
265 The sowdane .. command that they solde be broghte. 
©1460 Towneley Myst, 50 (MAtz.) The fy-ft commaundes, thou 
shalle forsake Fornycayon. 1594 Suaks. Rich. ///,1. iv. 201. 
1611 Bint Nes. xiii. 19, I commanded that the gates 
should be shut. 1667 Mitton 7, £.1. 531 Then strait com. 
mands that at the warlike sound ., be upreard His mighty 
Standard. Afed. The Queen has commanded that speci- 
mens be submitted to her. 

te. object an tin. Obs. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chroz, (1810) 63 Pan comandid Harald 
Po londes to destroie. cxqgag Seven Sag. (P.) 548 The em. 
perour comandede anone, Afftir the childe for to goon. 
1475 Caxton Yason 34 b, {He] commanded to sadle his 
hors. 1611 Bintr Jatt. xix. 7 Why did Moses then com- 
mand to gine a writing of dinorcement. 

d. The object is often a sé. or pronoun with 
tnfin. passive: thus, instead of “he commanded 
(some one) fo bring the prisoners’, or ‘he com- 
manded tha? the prisoners should be brought’, the 
usual phrase is, ‘he commanded the prisoners ¢o 
be brought’, where the italicized words are his- 
torically only the direet object ; but the constrnc- 
tion simulates that in 2 b, ‘he commanded the 
men to be stlen? (= he commanded then: silence), 
where both objects are actnally present. 

1382 Wretww Watt, xviii. 25 [is lord comaundide hym to 
be sold [se af? 16f4 oe. vz. (exe. Rhecr. ‘commaunded 
that he shonkl be sold’) and Avzésed 1881]. ¢1460 For- 
Tescurk Ads, & Liv. Mon.si7i4) 120 Octavyan. .comaundyd 
al the World to be discryvyd as subgetr unio hym.  rg09 
Visner fun. Sern, Cless Richmond Wks. 296 Ordyn- 
aunces .. whiche .. she comimaunded to be redde 1545 
Ascnam Zoxroph. i. t\rb. 33 [Darius] commaunded this 
sentence to be granen in his tombe. 1612 Bipi.n cicts xxv. 6 
{fe. commanded Paul to be bronght [se adé t7.], 

4. adbsol. With no object: ‘Io perform the action 
of commanding ; 10 give commandments, 

€1340 Cursor Jd. 2g111 iCott, Galba MS.) We may en- 
sawmple tell how crist cumandes in his godspeli. “1393 
Gower Conf. I. 347 tis right esy to commannde. 1594 
Suaks. Rich. 172, w.iv. 345 Ve King that may command, 
intreats. 1625 Uivrcrs Le7s. Pithes 66 Hee .. belecuesihe 
Magistrate doth neuer command ull he smite. 1847 TEx- 
nyson /’s#tc. Vv. 440 Man to command, and woman to obey. 

5. fg. ia all constructions. 

1393 Lane... /*. 22. C. 1x. 230 So commaundep treuthe. 
¢ 1400 Nem. Rose 34 Love .Comaundeth me, that it be so. 
1sgz Sutaks. Pet. & Ald. 584 My sick heart commands mine 
eyes to watch. 178r Cowper //efe 12 Riches are passed 
away...4s fortune, vice, or folly may command. 

IL. e//épt. Involving the sense of a verb of 
motion, of giving, etc. 

6. To order to come or go ¢o, from, into, upon 
(a place or action), away, here, home, etc. To 
command front: to order to depart or refrain from. 

iC. V0 order goods, order any ouc home, away, off, out.\ 

¢ 1410 Sir Cleges 373 We commaundyd Sir Cleges to mete. 

1568 GRAFTON CArow, I. 183 ‘The king..commannded him 
to Prison. 1590 Suaxs. Com. Err. v. i. 335, 1 Sir am 
Dromio, command him away. 1601 -— +122’s Wed? 1. i. 27, 
I am commanded here. 1603 — J/eas. for Mow. iii. 151 
Command these fretting waters from your eles. 1620 //ore 
Sudseciue 469 Vou see I conld not command thesc waues 
from touching me. 1649 SELDEN Laws f:ug. 1. Ixii. (1739) 
125 To command a Tenant into War against his own Lord. 
1670 Aliiton //ist. Eng. Wks. 1852 V. 72 Commanded 
home for doing too much. 1688 Jer. Conner Ser. Disc. 
(17251159 When he [a soldier] is commanded upon a hazard- 
ous Action. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) IL. ix. ary, 1 .. 
charged them ..to command them off. 1726 SHELVocKE 
Vay. round IW, x. (1757) 294 Coming..within reach of onr 
musquets, We with them commanded her on board of us. 

b. fig. To cause to come; to send with autho- 
Tity. 

6x1 Bint Lev. xxv. 21, I will command [Valg. dade, 
Wvet. give, Coverp. send] my blessing vpon you. 1781 
Cowrer /lafe 669 See me sworn to serve thee [Truth], and 
command A painter’s skill into a poet’s hand. 


+e. lechn, To cause to move, drive, actuate. Obs. 
1703 Moxon Afech, Exerc. 179 Besides the commanding 
heavy Work about, the Wheel rids Work faster off than the 
Pole can do. /éid. 200 Vour Leg may..command the Pole 
down again. 
+7. To order to be given; to demand with au- 


thority. Sometimes of or froe a person. Obs. 

1576 Freminc Sauoptie Ep, 15 All that may be, com- 
maund and looke for at my handes. 1593 SHaks. 2 Alex VJ, 
v.i. 49 Let my Soneraigne. .Command my eldest Sonne, nay 
all my sonnes, as pledges. 1613 — Cyd. 1, v. 9, 1 beseech 
your Grace .. wherefore you have Commanded of me these 
most poysonous Compounds, 1786 Mrs. A. M. Bexser 
Juv. ludiscretions V. 122 He presented, at her command, a 
rose that he gathered..Again a flower was commanded, 

III. To have power to order; to have at or 
under command or disposal; to contro], dominate. 

8. trans. To have authority over; to be master 
of; to hold in control or snbjection ; to sway, rule. 

(The object was orig. dative as in 23 hence in ME, with /o.) 

1382 Wycur Fudg. ix. 13 [12] The trees speken to the 
viyn, Com, and comaunde to vs [iipera nobis]. — Dau. 
ii, 39 The thrid rewme..whiche shal comaunde to al erthe. 
1g90 Martowe £dw. //, u. ii, The haughty Dane commands 
the narrow seas. 1891 SHaks. 1 //ex. V/,1, i. 38 Thou art 
Protector, And lookest tocommand the Prince and Realme. 
1630 R. Jounson Kingd. & Cornuri. 373 The Knights of 
Jerusalem..command all in all here, 1776 C, Lee in Sparks 
Corr, Amer. Rev. (1853) 1. 153 Whoever commands the sea 
commands the town. 1808 J. Bartow Co/seé. 1. 6or 
Tigers fierce cominand the shuddering wood, 


COMMAND. 


Je: 1603 Suaxs. Afeas. for M. 1. 1. 32 This other [Key] 
doth command a little doore. 1780 Cowrer Table-t. 481 
‘The mind that can..command the lyre. 18g0 Tennyson {2 
Afem, \xxxviii, My harp would prelude woe—I cannot all 
command the strings. 

b. adbsol. ; rarely with over. 

1593 Suaxs. 1 Hen. V1, 1. i. 9 Vertuehe had, deseruing to 
command, 1603 Knoties Hist. Turks (1638) 75 The great 
Cham..commandeth ouer one of the greatest..Empires of 
the World. 2605 Camnen Kew. 4 The Kings of England 
have commaunded from... Orkney to the Pyrene Moun. 
taines. 1665 Bove Occas. ce iv. xi. (1675) 238 It ts.. 
requisite that the Prince know how to command well. 1799 
Med. Frat. U1. 302 Persons..born to command. 

Jig. 1638 Cuitiincw. Relig. Prot. 1, Where and when 

our Religion hath most absolutely commanded. .Atheisme 

ath most abounded. 1866 in Spurgeon 7'reas. David 
Ps. Ixiii, Imperial Psalms, that command over all affections. 

9. To be commander or captain of (a force, 
fortress, ship, or the like). 

1594 Marcowe & Nasne Dido wv. iv, AZneas may com- 
mand as many Moors As in the sea are little water-drops. 
1605 Suaxs. Afacé. v. ii. 19 Those he commands, moue 
onely in command, Nothing in loue. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 1.307 This city..wascommanded hy governor Carleton. 
1806 A. Duncan Nelson 11-Captain Lutwidge commanded 
another bomb-vessel. 1837 W. lrvinc Capt. Bonneville 1. 
140 To dispose of all the heaver they take, to the trader who 
commands the camp. 1848 Macauray /Zist. Eng. 1. 633 
He still continued to command his old soldiers. 

b. adso/. To be commander, have the command. 
r60r Suaxs. Ad/'s Wed7 uu. vi. 57 A disaster of warre that 
Cesar him selfe could not haue preuented, if he had beene 
there to command. 1724 Dr For Wem, Cavalier (1840) 266 
Colonel Forbes .. cominanded at the siege. 1847 Mrs. A. 
Kerr “ist. Servia 279 No Nenadowitsch now commanded 
on the Drina. 

10. ‘To be master of (oneself, one’s emotions, feel- 
ings, cte.); to hold in check, control, restrain 
(the passions). Formerly also with over. 

1586 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 316 He en- 
joyeth true tranquillitie .. commanding over the unpure 
affections of the flesh. 160z Marston Antonio's Rev.i.v, 
Tis reasons glorie to commaund affects. 1621 Fretcuer /4d- 
grim v. iv, Command thyself, and then thou'rt right. 
Command thy will, thy foul desires .. Command thy mind, 
and make that pure. 1706 J. Locan in fa. /Zist. Soc. 
Mem, X. 162 He cannot command himself. r80z Mar. 
Encewortn Alor. T. (1816) [. xv. 126, F. commanded his 
temper. 1833 T. Hook iWidow §& Murguess (1842) 85 
Can I command my feelings ? 

11. To have (a thing) at one’s bidding, or within 
one’s power for usc or enjoyment; to have at dis- 
posal or within one’s reach or grasp. 

1613 Suaxs. Wit. 7.1. ii. 463 [tis in mine authoritie to 
command The Keyes ofall the Posternes. 1625 MasstNcER 
New Way 1. ii, Could you not command your leisure one 
hour longer? 1642 Futter ffoly §& Prof. St. v. xiv. 412 
Those who deserve no beere may command the best wine. 
1713 Avpison Cato1, ‘Tis not in mortals to command success, 

ut we'll do more Sempronius, we'll deserve it. ¢1790 J. 
Wittrock Vay. ix. 273 The safest .. passage .. lies through 
these islands, as, in case of a storm, ships can always com- 
mand a port. 1794 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 247 [t is not 
every day I can command that sum [fifty guineas}. 1817 
Mattuvs Popul. 1. 34 vote, Such an increase as will enable 
the mass of the society to command more food. 1881 jj 
Russete /fargs iii. 39 All the skill which the sculptor could 
command. 

12. To have (a person or his services) at one's 
call or disposal. 

3561 AworLay Frat, locad, 10 If ever he may do him 
any frendship. .he shal commaund him. 1591 Suaxs. T2vo 
Gent. ui. i. 23 Command me while I live. 1593—2 fen. 177, 
iv. v. 7 Such ayd as I can spare you shall command. 1859 
Tuackeray Virgin. xix. 147 If any of us can be of use .. 
you sure ought to command us. 

b. pir. Yours (etc.) ¢o command (+ lo he com- 
manded): i.e. for you to command or dispose of. 

1560 Davs tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 164h, The somme of the 
Archebyshoppes letters was. .that he isall his to commaunde. 
1575 Ferrers in Gascoigne's Princely Pleas. (1821) 9 The 
Lake, the Lodge, the Lord, are yours nowto command. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary (1625) 15 Which Subscription.. 
shall passe in this or the like Order :.. Your L{ordships] in 
whatsoever to he commanded .. Your Honours ever to be 
commanded, etc. 1626 in Lithgow 7rav, x. (1682) 467 
Your Lordships to command to serve you. 1859 W. CoLLins 
After Dark 49 (Hoppe) Yours to commaod, Thomas Boxsius. 


13. To sccure by just claim or rightful title; to 


exact, compel (respect, confidence, sympathy, ctc.). 

1st Suaks, 3 //en. V/, ul. i. 8 This place commands my 
patience, 1971 Yunius Lett. lix. 306 A great man com- 
mands the affection of the people. 1802 Mar. EpGewortn 
Mor. T. (1816) I. 225 She..must. .command your sympathy. 
3872 Smites Charac. i, 9 They will..command the confi- 
dence which they really deserve, 1885 Spectator 18 July 
943/2 His literary criticisms..when they fail to command 
our assent, nearly always command our admiration. 

14. To dominate by reason of (superior) local or 
strategic position; to control by overlooking or 
over-topping ; sfec. said of the artillery of a forti- 
fied eminence. Also 72/7. with over. 

1603 Knotres //ist. Turks (1621) 1228 The place itself 
wrs..impregnahle. .hy reason that it commanded over the 
Danubie. 1625 Bacon £ss., Truth (Arh.) sor The vant- 
age ground of Truth: a hill not to be commanded. 1694 

ARBOROUGH Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 109 The Guns 
cannot command from one Side to the other. 1769 Rosert- 
son Chas. V, III. vit. go Strong castles which commanded 
the principle defiles. 1795 Soutnxy Yoar of Arc vith. 600 
A strong-built tower, commanding o'er the Loire. a 1842 
Arnoto Later Hist, Rome (1846) 1. vii 273 Steep cliffs 
overhanging the sea, and..commanding a smrll harhour. 
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1860 Morey Nether, (2868) 1. & 7 The.. Spanish Peninsula 
+ commanding the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 

b. To have within range of vision, look down 
upon or over, overlook. 

1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. it. 409 His Head the Hills 
commands. 178 Cowper Jaéd/e-f, 58: An ell nr two of 
prospect we command. 1820 Scott Lady of L. v. ii, Com: 
manding the rich scenes beneath, The windings of the 
Forth and Teith. 1874 Ruskin Stones Ven, 1. Pref. 7 My 
hedroom window commanded..a very lovely view. 

ec. absol. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche u. 198 A princely Castle in the 
mid’st commands. 1667 Mutton F, ZL. in. 614. 1763 
Scrarton fndostan (1770) 66 A battery..which would have 
commanded to the Lake. 178: Cowrer Truth 3 Far as 
human optics may cothmand. ‘ 

15. To cover (with a gun, fowling-piece, etc.) 

1509 Wortipce Syst. Agric. xii. (1681) 252 You may com. 
mand her [Pheasant] at pleasure with your Fowling-piece. 
fbid. 253 A Bird .. somewhat troublesome to discover, 
whereby to command him bya Fowling-piece. 

16. 70 command a suit of cards: see quot. 

1862 ‘Cavenvisu’ [H. Wel Whist (1870) 28 A suit is 
commanded. .by the hand that holds a sufficient number of 
winning cards in it to make every trick. 1874 Mod. Hoyle 
12 The ten and the nine command that suit. 


+IV. 17. = Commenn. Oés. 

3340 Gaw. & Gr. Knt, 2411 Comaundez me to pat cor 
tays, your comlych fere, a 1400-50 dlexander 1333 Vn-to 
joure inekill maieste my modire I comande. ¢ 1400 Jfe- 
fayne 298 Comande me till oure gentill kynge. 1444 Paston 
Lett. 1. 60 Right worchepfull cosyn I comand me to you, 
1480 Jerlin viii. 130 Kynge Ban and his hrother .. Co- 
maunded theire londes in the kepynge of leonces. ¢ 1500 
Lancelot 2801 The knycht, the wich in to hir keping vas, 
Sche had commandit to hir cussynece. 

b. 70 command lo God: to commend to His 
keeping ; cf. ‘To say adieu !’ or ‘ good bye!’ 
¢1450 Alerlin iv. 72 So he hym comaunded to god, and 
bad hym come on the morowe. 148 Caxton Curiadl (1888) 
16 To god I comande the hy thys wrytyng. 1523 Lo. Brr- 
ners Frofss. I. x. 10 They'.. commaunded themselfe into 
the kepyng of God. ¢1§30 — Arth, Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 168 
nee ie his leue of the fadye, and she commaunded hym 
to God. 

Command kfma:nd), sé. For forms see z. 
[cf. F. commande 13th c. (= Pr. comanda), f. com- 
mander to COMMAND; but the English word does 
not certainly appear before 16th c., so that it may 
have been formed here on the verb: cf. demand, 
order, call, and the modem dnvive. 

(An apparent example in Cursor Af, (Fairf.) 13848 is perh, 
an error for conenand covenant, as in Cott. MS) 

l. The act of commanding; the utterance or 
expression of an anthoritative order or injunction ; 
bidding. 

1sgt Suaxs. Tro Gentil. w. iii. § One that attends your 
Ladiships command. 1612 Buse Yod xxxix. 27 Doeth the 
Eagle mount vp at thy commaund? 1716-8 Lany M. W. 
Mostacve Left, 1. xiii. 44, I am always willing to obey 
yourcommands, 1832 Austin Furispr. (187 vf. ior A 
command is a signification of desire; but is aida uished 
. by this peculiarity: that the party to whom it is directed 
is lable to evil from the other, in case he comply not with 
the desire. 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton xii. 171 [er sugges- 
tion being fully understood to be a cea ad 

b. In various phrases, as a/ one’s command, ont 
command, etc. Word ofcommand: see quot. 1853. 

1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, 1. iv. 198 What we will do, we do 
vpon command. 1596 — Zam. Shr.in. ii. 224 They shall 
goe forward Kate at thy command. 1 Strurmy Afari- 
ner’s Mag. 1. 15 ‘The next thing to be observed .. is the 
Words of Command with readiness to answer and obey. 
w81r Wetuncton in Gurw. Disp. VIL. 544 The appoint- 
ment, by command of the Prince Regent, of Major General 
Alten. 1853 Stocquecer Mid, Encyci. s.v., The orders. .for 
certain motions, manoeuvres, or evolutions, are called the 
‘word of cominand’. /4/d., Officers or troops absent from 
quarters are said to be ‘on command’. -_ 

2. An order authoritatively madc and remaining 
in force, a CoMMANDMENT, 

1552 Arr. Hamitton Catech, (1884) 28 The x. Commandis, 
fb1d, 95 Vhe Sevint Command. .Thow sall nocht steil. 1586 
¢: Euiz. Let, in //ist. Eng, (1702) 11. 53 We little thought 
that one We had raised out of the Bust would .. haue 
slighted and hroken our Commands. 1642 Rocers Naaman 
RP As Papists have done with the second Command. 1667 

iton /’, £. 1x. 652 God so commanded, and left that 
Command. 1742 De For Moll Fé (1840) 120 It is ill 
venturing too near the brink of a command. 183g Lytron 
Rienzés. iii, But the command is hard, f 

3. The faculty of commanding; exercise of autho- 
rity; rule, control, sway ; sfec. that of a military 
or naval commander. Also f 2 

1593 Suaks. Lucr. 624 Hast thou command? 1604 — 
Oth. v. ii. 331 Your Power, and your Command is taken off. 
1608 — Per. in. t. 3 Thou, that hast Upon the winds com- 
mand. 1678 Butrer //ud. 11. i. 1321 The Queen of Night, 
whose large Command Rules all the sea and half the Land. 
a@1700 Dryoen(J.), He assumed an absolute commend over 
his readers, 1780 Cowrer Jable-t. 354, Men..raised to 
station andcommand. 1781-3 — Lily § Kose 3 The Lily's 
height bespoke command. 1813 Byron Br. Abydos i. 1x, 
High command Spake in his eye. 

b. with its scope defined by of. 

1661 Cowtsy Cronrwell Wks, (1688) 7x A Title to the 
Command of three Nations, 1666 Pervs Diary ae ny. 
127 [To] have the command of a ship. 1871 Freesan 
Norm, Cong. (1876) 1V. xvii. 74 The militat mmand of 
the old imperial City. 1876 Green Short /fist. viii. 546. 

ce. with a and f/. Authority. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear i. iv. 244 How in one house Should 
many people, vnder two commands, Hold amity? 


COMMAND. 


a. Phrases. 

1598 Haxtuvr Voy. 1. Pref. to Rdr. **2, 200 French 
ships, vnder the commaund of Captaine Henry Pay. 1633 
Weever Anc, Fun. Mon. 534 A man of great command in 
this Countie. ¢1639 Koxb. Ballads V1. 429 A battel 
fought upon the seas, hy a ship of brave command. 1979 
Gentl, Mag, XLIX. 58 Having a fleet of thirty ships of 
war under his command. 1853 Stocqverer Atl, Encyel. 
s.v.. An officer at the head of a troop..garrison ..or de- 
tachment is ‘in command’. . 

4. Power of coutrol, disposal, or direction; mas- 
tery; possession with full power to use. Command 
of language, words, etc.: facility of expression. 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. v. xviii. 430 No man had 
better command of rain and sunshine in ie face. 1658 J. 
Rosinson £udoxa i. 11 The choice. .is within the command 
of our will. 1719 De Foe Crasoe (1840) LI. i. 20 The.. 
priest behaved himself with great command of his passion. 
ee Gibson Decl, § F. IIL. 189 The familiar use, and 
absolute command, of the Latin language. ¢ 1850 Arab, 
Nés. (Reldg.) 37, | had sufficient command over myself to 
suppress a emotions, 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2), [1]. 231 
Having gifts of courage ..and command of money and 
friends. 1888 J. W. Ecswortn fntrod. to Braithwatt's 
Strappado 26 Men inferior to him in command of words. 

b. At command: ready to receive or obey 
orders; under one’s control; at one’s service or 
disposal ; available to use, spend, etc. 

1584 Watsincuam in Fuller CA, fist. 1x. v. §.9 And so I 
huinbly take my leave. Your Graces at command, Francis 
Walsingham. 1586 A. Day Ang. Secretary w. (1645) 8 
His house, his lands, his purse .. were all at his command. 
1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. V/, 1. ii. 45 Hast thou not worldly 
pleasure at command. 1630 R. Jounson Kingda. § Conn. 
61 Hee is held the only wise nian, who hath the world at 
most command. 1669 Woruince Syst. Agrie. xii. § 6 (1681) 
246 With your Spaniel well instructed, and at command. 
1709 STEELE Tatler No, 76 P11 Yet has he seldom a guinea 
at command. 1862 Cornhk. Mag. June 649 (Hoppe) The 
reader's very humble servant at command. 1872 Morey 
Voltarre (1886) 167 An absolute monarch, with the most 
perfect military machine at his command. * 

5. ‘Cogent authority, despotism’ (J.); coercion, 

1692 Locke Educ. (J.), Command and force may often 
create, but can never cure, an aversion, 1854 H. Spencer 
Soc. Stat, 180 Command cannot be otherwise than savage, 
for it implies an appeal to force, should force be needful. 

6. Tbe power of dominating surrounding country 
in virtuc of clevated or strategic position ; used /7#. 
of the gunshot range of military positious, and 
also in various transferred senses, 

31628 Dicey Moy. Afedit. (1868) 23, 1..gott my fleete out of 
command of the fortes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psenud. Ef. 
1. v.18 Within command of the flaming swords. 1703 
Lond, Gaz, No. 3937/4 Of the whole Fleet only _4 escaped, 
by getting under the Command of Granville Fort. 1867 
hacen Norm. Cong, (1876) 1. App. 753 His command nf 
the passes of the Alps. : 

b. spec. in Fortification (see quots.). 

1823 Crass Technol. Dict. s.v., A command in front, when 
any eminence is directly facing the work which it com. 
mands. A command in rear... A command by enfilade. 
1830 E.S. N. Camppece Dict. Mel, Se. 40 $V.) The Com- 
mand of the Bastion over the surrounding country is nine- 
teen feet, 1867 Smytn Satlor’s Word-tk, 202 Command,, 
the height of the top of the parapet of a work above the 
level of the country. 1888 7ses 20 Aug. 12/1 The Wool- 
wich guns have, the one a command—i. e. a height above 
the ground of 3ft. 6 in. 

c. Range of vision, outlook, prospect. 

1697 Dravven Aeneid (J.), The steepy stand, Which over- 
looks the vale with wide command. 1784 Cowrer 7asé t, 
ago The eye..posted on this speculative heigbt Exults in its 
command. 

a. in Cards. See quot. and cf. ComMann v, 16, 

1874 Mod. Hoyle 22 You get rid of the command of your 
partner's strong suit most readily by leading your highest 
of the suit, 1880 A. Camrsete-WaALker Correct Card 
Gloss., Command ofa suit, having the best cards of that suit. 

7. A position in which one commands; es. a 
military or naval commander's post. 

(Cf. 1604 in 3.] @1687 Petty Pol, Arith. x. a 15 
Commands in our ordinary Army and Navy. 1 ROKER 
Dict, Arts, Command, in the royal navy, implies the rank 
and power of an officer who has the management of a ship 
of war. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 1V. 58 The places and 
commands which he held under the Crown. 1 Ruskin 
Munera P. (1880) 136 Let us sell the commands of our 
prospective battles..to the lowest hidder. 1886 IWAitaker’s 
Almanack 159 District Commands (Home), Aldershot. 
fbid. 191 Navy Pay.. Admiral (home command) £ 1,825. 

8. The body of troops under a commander. 

1sg9a Wyetry Armorie go To ride with me him most 
humbly praying With his command. 1607 Suaxs. Cor, 1. 
vi. 84 Foure shall quickly draw out my Command, Which 
men are best inclin‘d. 1748 EartSnartess. in Priv. Lett, 
ist Ld. Malmesbury 1.15 Sir John ga is going from 
hence_with a large command (I am told near 10,000_men). 
Len F Catiin NM. A mer, fad, (1844) 11, xli. 55 Colonel Dodge 
ordered the command to halt. 

9. The district under a commander; or, more 
generally, under the lordship of any one, 

r6ar Laoy M. Wrotn Urania 381 Bury mee. .not heere, 
hut in some of your owne commands, 1684 15f Dé. Beau- 
Sorts Progr. Wales (1864) 1 The generall visitation of his 
Commands. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5402/3 A Noble Com. 
maod for Game, about 20 Miles in Circumference. 1892 
Times 1 June 5/1 The city of Paris is to be divided into 
four commands. 

10. Comd., as command-in-chief, supreme 
military charge (cf. CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF); com- 
mand-night, the night on which a theatrical per- 
formance, etc., is given by (royal) command, 


COMMANDABLE. 


1859 Lane Wand. Indfa 363, | am to have the command. 
in-chief at Bombay. | 1888 Sectator 30 June 877/1 The 
direct command-in-chief of a million soldiers. 

Commandable (kgmandib’l), a Also 7 
-ible. [f. Commanp u + -ABLE.] Capable of 
being commanded ; under command. 

1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. Ef. tt. i. 105 A plyable flexure 
of joynts, and commandible disposure of all parts of progres- 
ston. 165: Baxter (uf. Bapt. 280 A commandable rather 
than_a commendable judgement. 17ox Grew Cosm, Sacra 
122 Rendering our bodies, senses, and thoughts, vigorous 
and commandable. 1880 Burton Q. Anne Ill. xiv. 4 
Ground. .not commandable hy heights. 

Commandador, var. of COMMENDADOR. 

+Commandance. és. rare. [a. OF. con- 
mandance; see -axcy.] Command, control. 

1452 Dx. York in Ellis Orig. Lett... 61.11 He had the 
commandance and charge thereof 

Commandancy (kgma‘ndinsi). [f next : sec 
-ancy ; ef. Sp. comaudancia.] The position or 
jurisdiction of a commandant. Commandancy- 
general [= Sp. comandancia-general], that of the 
commander-general, or governor of a Spanish 
province or colony. In mod. Dicts. 

Commandant (kemandacnt), sd. [a. Fr. com- 
maudaut,in same sense, orig. pr. pple. = ‘command- 
ing’: cf. It. Sp., and Pr. comandante, Pg. com- 
maudante.| A commanding officer, a commander: 
irrespective of rank. Applied esp. to the military 
governor of a fortress, town, or district, and often 
as a foreign title, French, Spanish, or Portuguese. 
Hence commaudant-general, 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2248/4 The Commandant of the said 
Regiment on Honslow-Heath. r691 New Disc. Old Jn- 
treague xiii, And here (if not at home) he’s Commandant. 
1747 Gentl. Mag. XVII. 521 Sixteen different ships engaged 
us alternately; the Commandant .. staid by us the least of 
any. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 742 The commandant there 
is subordinate to the viceroy of Peru, in all matters relatin, 
to the government, to the finances, and to war. 1806 A/ed. 
Frul. XV. 45x The Commandant of the forces in both 
Canadas. 1822 Byron Werner 1. i. 613 Here is a packet for 
the commandant Of Frankfort. 1827 Soutney //ist. Pen. 
ins. War IL, 207 By electing Banios commandant-general 
of the province. @ 1839 PraeD Poems (1864) HL. 195 The Car- 
dinal is here from Rome. The Commandant from Seville. 


Commandantship (kemandantfip).  [f. 
prec. +-SHIP.] The office of acommandant; com- 
mandancy. 


1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. 1, tt. viii, Captain D'Agoust may 
now. .look forward to .. Commandantship of the ‘Tuileries. 
188: SHapwetr Life Ld. Clyde I. iv. 122 Colin Campbell, 
as the next senior officer in Hong Kong, assuming the 
commandantship of that island. 

Commandarie, -ary, obs. ff. ComMANDERY. 

Commandator, obs. var. of ComMenDATOR. 
+Comma‘ndatory, 2. Ods. [f. commandit- 
ppl. stem of late L. commaudare to COMMAND : see 
-orY, and cf. commendatory.] Of the nature of a 
command, mandatory, compulsory. 

a 1659 Be. Morton Efise. Ch. Eng. Justified w. i. (1670) 
73 How commandatory the apostolical awhorily was 
ax670 Hacket A6p. Williams tu. (1692) 71 To help the 
King’s necessities. .by a commandatory loan. 

Commandatory, var. of CoMMENDATORY. 
Commanded (kfma:ndéd), Af/. a. [f. Com- 
MAND ¥,+-ED.] Ordered by authority; bidden, 
prescribed, forced. +b. Under regular military 
command (as opposed to volvzteer). 

@ 1586 Cartwricnr in Answ. to Cartwright 89 They 
haue not his commanded discipline. 1596 Snaks. 7a. 
Srv, Induct. i. 12g A womans guift To raine a shower of 
commanded teares. r165x Honsrs Leviath. u. xxxi. 189 
Sometimes it is a Commanded, sometimes Voluntary Wor- 
ship. @167: Lp. Fairrax Afent. (1699) 10 Major General 
Gitford with a commanded party, beat them out again. 
1724 De For Afent. Cavalier (1840) 89, I think there was 
not more commanded men than volunteers. 

+Commandedness. Oés. rare. [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] Commanded quality; obligatoriness. 

@ 1600 Hamamonn IWés. H. x95 (R.) The commandedness 
of the other offerings, ” 

||\Commandeer, v. S. Africa. Also -der. [ad. 
S. African Dn. homimauderen, f. F. commander 
to command.) /razs. To command or force into 
military service; to seize for (or as for) military use. 

188x Temes 1 Feb. 5/5 The night previously the Boers had 
commandeered the natives..and compelled them to fight. 
1882 Standard 12 Dec. 5/7 ‘The Schoonspruit..Burghers, 
who have been commandeered, have declined to go to the 
front. 1883 AZ Y. Round 17 Nov. 533 Any quantity of 
grapes might be commandeered without. .asking. 
b. adsol, 

1881 77s 25 Jan. 5 The Boers are in Lydenburg com- 
mandering from the stores, 1882 Standard 12 Dec. 5/7 
ZI eeton of the Government in commandeering so exten- 

ively. 

Commander (kfma‘ndas). Forms: 3-5 
comander, -our, -ur, 4 comaundour, 4-6'com- 
maundour, 6-7 -er, (5 com(m)awndour), 6- 
commander. fa. OF. comaudere (= Pr. coman- 
daire):—L. type commandé tor, oblique case comau- 
deor (= Pr. comandador), Anglo-F, -dour, mod.F. 
-deuri=L, type coummandator-em (commena-), 
agent-sb. f. commandéres see CoMMAND v. and 
-ER. Comimendator was in some military and re- 
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ligious orders of the Middle Ages, ¢. g. that of the 
Knights of St. John, the title of the officer in 
charge of a commenda: see CoMMANDERY. In this 
sense Littré has OF. comaudeor in 13th c.] 

1. One who commands. 

a. One who commands or orders anything. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Alan of Law's T. 397 Soothly the Co. 
mandonr of that was he [God]. 1395 Purvey Aemoustr. 

1851) 49 If that that the emperour comaundith is good, 
fille thou the wil of the comaundour. 1531 Diad. on Laws 
fing. t. ix. (1638) 19 1f a man command another to do a 
trespasse .. the commander is a trespasser, @ 1617 HikRON 
IWks. (1619-20) HE. 484 Hee doth it..more for the Com. 
manders sake..then out of any other respect whatsocuer. 

b. One who has the control or disposal of any- 
thing. 

ax300 Cursor AF 12109 (Cott.) Thesns be maister gaf 
ansuare, pou pat es comandur o lai. ¢1585 Faire Lnetn. 
650 She That’s mistress and commander of his thoughts. 
1607 Frercuer MW 'omanx-Hater mi. i, Were we not made 
ourselves, free, unconfined, Commanders of our own affec- 
tions? 1666 Futter //ist. Cand. (1840) 222 A great com- 
mander of the Latin tongue, 

e. One who exercises authority, a ruler or leader. 
Commander of the Faithful (cf. ADMIRAL): a 
title of the caliphs, first assumed (¢ 640) by Omar I. 

a 1300 Cursor Ad, 453 (Cott.) He [Lucifer] wald.. be him 
self bair comandur [z. 7. -our), 1382 Wrycur Lyhke ve 5 
Conmaundour, we trauelinge by al the ny3t token no thing. 
cx4q0 Promp. Pare. 88 Commawndour, preceptor, uran- 
dator, 1588 Suaks. 7it. Al. t.ii.247 King and Commander 
of our Common-weale. 1592 — } vn. 4 eld. roog Be wreak'd 
on him, invisible commander [Death]. 1651 Hopnes 
Leviath, w, xiii. 269 The Apostles. .are our Schooleinasiers, 
and not onr Commanders. 1840 Jenny Cycl. XVI. 4342 
Omar. .was also the first who assumed the title of Amir-al- 
miimenin (commander of the faithful) instead of that of 
Khalifah-rasuli-llahi (vicar of the messenger of God) which 
his predecessor Abit Bekr had used. a 

2. spec. a. The officcr in command of a milttary 
force. 

1598 Barker Theor. Warrcs tu.i. 31 Braue Commaunders 
ynder whom I have serned. 1599 Suaks, //en. 1°, tv. i. 97 
IWilliaims. Nnder what Captaine serue yon? Avg. Vader 
Sir Tohn Erpingham. [rdlfams. A good old Commander. 
1643 Ln, Cares (¢it/e), Address to all Commanders, Officers, 
and Soldiers. 1757 Jounson Kambler No. 146? 5 Not only 
the writer of books, but the commander of armies. .will 
easily outlive all noisy and popular reputation. 1859 
Tuackeray Viretn. x, Two thousand veleran British troops 
with their commander. 1875 Beprorp Sadlor's Pocket.bh. 
i. (ed. 2) 22 The term Commander of Column indicates the 
Senior Officer in that Column. 


b. One who has command of a ship; in the 
British and U. 5. navies, the title of an officer who 
ranks below a captain and above a first lieutenant. 


c1450 Foc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 579/45 Eeeafor, a comander 
ofashyp. 1669 Sturmy Afariner’s Alag. 1. 202 Any in- 
genious Sea-Artist, that .. hath been Commander or Mate 
many years. 1708 Aoy. Proclam. 26 June in Lond. Gas. 
No. 4452 The Commanders of the Men of War appointed 
Convoys for Newfoundland. 1804 G. Rost Diartes (1860) 
I]. x94 Captain Prescott, a commander in the navy. 1867 
Savin Satlor's Word-bk, 203 Commander, an officer in the 
royal navy, commanding a ship of war under twenty grins, 
a sloop of war, armed ship, or bomb-vessel, He was en- 
titled master and commander, and ranked with a major of 
the army: now simply termed commander, and ranking 
with lieutenant-colonel, but junior of that rank. 

3. In a medieval religious order, esp. a military 
order, as the Knights Hospitallers: The adminis- 
trator of a COMMANDERY, a COMMENDATORY. 

r6rx CoTar. s.v. Commanderie, A Commander (of one of 
the Orders), 1641 Termes dv la Ley 65 5.v. Commanundrie, 
He which had the government of any such Mannor or 
house, was called the Commander, which had nothing to 
do to dispose of it, but to the use of the Priorie, and to 
have onely his sustenance of it according to his degree, 
175x Cttampers Cycl. s.v. Commandry, The simple com- 
manders of Malta..are rather farmers of the order than 
beneficiaries. 1819 Scotr /evanhoe xxxv. note, The prin- 
cipal Knights of Saint John were termed Commanders. 
1858 W. Porter /fist. Ants. Malta ¥. ii. (L.. s.v. Come 
mandery), Khe council reserved to themselves the power of 
at any time recalling a commander from his post. x 
Murray's Handbk. Worcester, etc. 98 The Commander's 
house, and great hall, are the only extsting portions [of the 
Commandry). 

4, Hence, a member of a higher class in certain 
modern Orders of Knighthood, in the French 
Legion of Honour, etc. ; also, an officer in certain 
secret ‘orders’, as in the American order of 
‘ Knights Templars’. 

In British Orders (¢.g. of the Bath since 1815, of St. 
Michael and St. George, and of the Star of India) tbe 
Kunight Commanders form the second of the three grades. 
A Grand Commander is a member of one of the divisions 
of tbe highest grade. In the Legion of Honour, Com. 
mandeurs form the third of the five classes. 

1846 Penny Cycl., ist Suppl. IL. 193/2 Legion of Honour, 
instituted by Napoleon during the year 1802.. consists of 
five divisions: chevaliers, officers, commanders, grand 
officers, and grand crosses, 1882 Cussans Heraldry 248 
At the termination of the War (1815].. it was decided to 
divide the Order of the Bath into three Grades, entitled 
Fnighes Grand Cross (G.C.B.), Knights Commanders 
(K.C.B.), and Knights Companions (C.B.). 1886 Whitaker's 
Almanachk 88 [Order of the Bath] Second Class, K.C.B. 
Military Knights Commanders. .Civil Knights Comman- 
ders. bid. 93 The Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India .. Principal Knight Grand Commander, Viceroy and 
Gov. Gen. of India. 


COMMANDERY. 


5. A large wooden mallet or beetle; a raminer 
(see COMMAND v. 6). 

1573 Barer A/. C. 907 (158) An instrument to drive 
piles of woodde into the ground, called..a commaunder, also 
to beate stones in pauing, a rammer. 1679 Moxon Mech. 
fxerc. vii. 128 The Commander. .with a handle abont three 
foot long. 1726 R. Neve Huilder's Dict. sv. Foundation, 
These piles must be drove or forced down by a Commander. 
1863 Reape Hard Cash ¥. 198 His gang of fifteen .. stood 
in line with huge wooden beetles called commanders. 1867 
Sayin Seilor’s lWord-th. 203 Commander, a large wooden 
mallet used specially in the sail and rigging lofts, as any- 
thing of mela] wonld injure the ropes or canvas, 

+6. fortif. A work raised so as to command the 
adjacent worksand countryround;a CAvaLizn. Ofs. 

1599 Hakiuyt Voy. Hl. 122 Two commanders, or caua- 
liers. 762. 11. 126 Whole Buts of water..were throwen 
downe from an high Commander. 

+ 7. Surg. A machine for reducing dislocations ; 
=AMBE. Obs. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. vu. v. 488 The Glosso- 
cominm, commonly called the Commander. 1711 Lond. G 
No. 4873/4 This [reduction of fractnres} is not effected by the 
Ambe or Commander. 1783 P. Potr Chirurg. H'ks. 11. 300 
That sort of Ambi which Mr. Freke called his Commander. 

8. Hat-mahing. (See quots.) 

1874 Kyicut Dict. Aleck. s.v. 18975 Une Diet. Arts 1h 
$57 This flat crown is now placed upon a block, and, by 
pressing a string called a commander, down the sides of the 
block, he forces the parts adjacent to the crown to assume a 
cylindrical figure. 

9. Ornith, ‘The Red-winged Oriole (Ovtolus 
Phaniceus. 

1812 SMELLtE, etc. tr. Buffon’s Nat. Hest. XI. 219 Ft is 
called Commander on account of a fine red mark on .. its 
wings, which .. resembles the badge of the order of knight- 
heod. 

10. Commander-in-chief. ‘The chief or supreine 
commander of all the military land forces of a 
State; also b. of a detached portion permancnt!y 
quartered in a colony, or c. on cxpedttionary ser- 
vice in a hostile foreign country, 

In nearly all the British Colunies, the Governor ts Com- 
mander-in-Chief, even thongh a civilian. 

1654 Il. L'Esrraxcr Chas. / (1655) 188 Lord Conway 
then Conmmander in chief. 1655 Fui.er Ch. //ist. 1. iv. 
§ 10 Snch Commanders in Chief do not fall without Cominon 
Souldiers about them. 1790 Beatson .Vaz. vy Adi. ene. 
II. 218 Want of success in the last campaign had raised a 
great clamonr against the commander-in-chief. 1829 W. 
Irvine Cong, Granada (1850) 343 ‘Vhe commander-in-chief 
of the artillery, 184q Il, 11. Winsoxn Sort, Jadia l,i. ii. 
127 ‘Vhe new Commnander-in-chief at_ Madras, Sir John 
Cradock. 1887 Lond. Gaz. 29 Now, ‘The Qneen has been 
pleased, by Letters Patent .. to appoint Field-Marshal His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Forces. 1887 Arazy List 
Nov. 27 Bermuda, Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Gall- 
wey, Lt.-Genl. T. L., R. Eng. : 

b. In U.S. vested in the President. 
3ut the title is often mofficially applicd to the acting 
general officer of highest rank (/.«, the senior major-general). 

1778 \fitle), Proceedings of a Court Marlial held. .by order 
of His Excellency General Washington, Comimander-in- 
Chief of the Army of the United States of America, for the 
Trial of Major General Lee. 1789 Constit, U.S, Art. ii $2 
The president shall be commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy. 1843 Peay Cycl. XXVI. 16/2 s.v. United States. 

e. In the Navy: * The senior offtcer in any port 
or station appointed to hold command over all 
other vessels within the limits assigned to him. 
Thus the commodore on the coast of Africa is de 
facto commander-in-chief’ (Adm. Smyth:. 

1890 Times 12 Sept. 4/6 ‘The Northampton .. flagship of 
the Commander-in-Chief at the Nore, 

r. 

1650 Huppert Pill Formality 12 A form of godliness is 
the Commander in Chief of all other sins. 

Hence (ouce-wd.) Commander-in-chie-fship. 

1878 W. M. Tavior Daniel the Beloved ix. 166 To himself 
he reserved the Commander-in-chiefship of the army. 


Comma‘ndership. [see -suip.] The office 
or position of commander. 

1611 Cotcr., Commanderit, a commannderie or com- 
maundership. 1658 Ussurr 4x. 373 All commander- 
ships, and captain-ships in the army. 1885 77th 2 July 
We [He] returned the Hey ts of his Grand Commander- 
ship, and retired from the Order. 1887 Daily News 3 May 
2/2 The grievances of naval lieutenants..for which Lord 
Elphinstone explained a proposed remedy by the increase 
of commanderships. 

Commandery, commandry (kfma-ndari, 
-endri). Also 6-7 -drie, 7 -erie, 6-8 -arie, -ary. 
[In its original sense a. F. commanderie, com- 
menderié, med.L. courmendiria (f. commenda, F. 
commende) benefice given 11 commendam, i.e. into 
charge or trust. But it has subsequently been 
associated with commander in the sense of ‘one 
who commands or orders’.] f 

+1. An ecclesiastical or other benefice held zz 
cominendam. Obs. 

1536 in Stat. /red. (R. Bolton, 1621) 121 (28 Hen. VIE.) 
Appertayning to any Archbishopricke. .Commaundry. .or to 
any other benefice. 1577 87 Houtwsurp Scot. Chron. 
{x806) HI, 103 Besides his bishoprike, he held in his hands 
the commandarie of the abbeie of Pettinweme. 1661 
T. Sfrepnens] Procurations 37 The Bishop of Meth, .hada 
Proxie of 15s. 4¢@. payable yearly out of the Commandery of 
Kells, 1708 Motreux Naéselais v. v. (x739) 16 They havea 
great number of rich Commanderies (fat Livings). 1807 W. 
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Taveor in Aue. Kev. V. 171 In 1775, his uncle the Arche | Percy in G, Rose Diaries (1860) I. 54 An intention of sending 


bishop of Parlermo, bestowed on hin a rich commandery. 

2. esp. in Hist, A landed estate or manor, or group 
of manors, belonging to an Order of Knights, and 
placed under the charge of a member of the order 
(with title of commendator, COMMANDER 3): see 

uot. 1838, which shows how this passed into b, 
the manors coming to be at length treated as pre- 
bends of the commanders, or of the local soctety of 
the order under them, to which also the name 
conmandry is sometimes applied. 

Originally used in the Order of Knights of St. John of 

erusalem (Knights Hospitallers, Knights of Rhodes, or of 

Talia), whose extensive possessions, extending over nearlyall 
European countries, were divided first into friorates, these 
again into éardi2wicks, and these into commend or comunat- 
deries; but also used in the Order of Teutonic Knights, 
etc.; the corresponding terms with the Knights Templars 
were freceptor and ET ato . The possessions of the 
Knights of St. John in England, to which all our early 
quots, refer, were seized as crown-property in 1540. 

1534 ict 26 /len, ViTT, c. 3 § 24 Appoynted to the dig. 
nitie of the said prior of sanct Johns of Hierusalem in Eng- 
lande, or 10 any commaundry apperteinyng vnto the same. 
1540 Act 32 fen. 17 7/, c. 24 The Kings Maiesty, his heires 
and Successors, shall haue and enioy all that Hospitall as 
being neere to the City of London .. called the house of 
Saint Johns of Jerusalem in England, and all and singular 
. commandries, preceptories &c. which apperiained..to the 
priours ..within any the Kings Dominions. 1607 Cowra. 
Iuterpr., Couimaundrie was a.. maner .. belonging to the 
Priorie of S. Johns in Hierusalem in England. 1743-5 R. 
Pocockr Frav. (1888) 53 Temple Newton, formerly a com- 
manderie of the Knights ‘'emplars. 1820 Scott Jianhoe 
xxxv, The Precepiories of the ‘Templars, as well as the 
Commanderies of the Knights Hospitallers. 1838 Penny 
Cyed. X11. 317 Upon many of their inanors and estates in 
the country the Knights Hospitallers placed small societies 
of their brethren ander the government of a commander .. 
Such societies were called Commanderies, 1858 W', PortER 
Fist. Ants, Malta 1. ii. (L.\, Eventually, a nomination to 
a commandery came to be considered in the light of a legal 
acquisition, subject only to the paymentof a certain amount 
of annual tribute to the public treasnry, 

b. In later use: A benefice or pension attached 
to a commandership of a knightly order. 

1700 tr. De Vertot's Revol. Portugal (1721) 71 Dazled with 
the Prospect of the vast Sum which was offer'd, besides a 
Commandry of the Order of Christ. 1756-7 1r. Aeysicr’s 
Lraz. (1760) 1, 109 One privilege of ihe companions is, 
that they are preferred to other persons in the nomination 
10 commanderies, each of which is worth five hundred 
guilders. 1837 Penny Cyc, VIL. 397/2 The name of Cous- 
maudery in the order of St. Lonis was given to the pension 
which the king of France formerly assigned to twenty-four 
commanders ofthat order, of whom eight received 4000, and 
siateen 3000 livres each. 1866 Motiry Dutch Kep ui. 131. 

ec. Also applied toa conventual priory of a non- 
military religious order. 

1554 Ach & 2 PAP & MM. c. 8 § 34 Sundry late Monas. 
teries, Priories, Commandries, Nunneries .. and other Re. 
ligious and Ecclesiastical Houses and Places. 1639 Futter 
Holy War w, xii. 11647) 189 In their severall Covents and 
Commandries over all Kurope. 1737-51 Cuampers CycZ.s.v., 
‘There are also commandries for He religions in the orders 
of 5. Bernard and S. Antony. 1848 J. Grant Ade. Aide- 
de-camp xix, The abbess, deeming her ‘ commandery’ dis- 
graced by our clatter .. procured a guard of sbirri from the 
bishop of Cosenza, 1890 (¢/r/e!, Annals of the Ilospital of 
S. Wulstan, or the Commandery, in the city of Worcester. 

d. Sometimes (like abbey, priory, etc.) npplied 
to the buildings ; in some cases, as at Worcester, 
the house continues to bear the name. 

1712 Lond. Gaz. No. sors/2 His Body was buried. .in the 
Abby of St. John, which 1s a Commandry of the Order of 
Mahia. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. iL. 332. Worcester, 
The Commandery here..is a fine old House of Timber, in 
the Form of a Court. 1862'T. A. Trottopr Lenten Journey 
xvii, $7 The building in question was once a commandery 
ofthe Templars. 1867 Murray's Handb. Worcest. 98 ‘Vhe 
Commandry..was rebuilt feu. Ten, VIII, 

e. Adopted as the name fora local branch or 
‘lodge’ of a secret order, as the American order 
of so-called ‘ Knights Templars’. 

3. The position, or rank of a Commander in an 


order of Knighthood. (Sometimes including 2 b.) 

1611 Coter., Com¢¢anderfe, a commaunderie, or com- 
maundership; the place or office of a Commaunder (of one 
of the Orders), 1800 Netson s June in Nicolas is, Sir 
Thomas Troubridge has a pension ot hee a-year settled 
on hin, and Commandery of the order of St. Ferdinand. 

+4. The office of a military or other commander ; 
commandership, command. Oés. 

1598 Grenawev Tacitus’ Anu, x1, x. (1622) 153 To transfer 
the whole cominandery of the souldiers .. vnto sonie one of 
his Freed-men. 1621 Br. Mountacu Diatribe 250 Both 
in Commandry and Castrametation. 1630 RK. Jounxsoy 
Ningd. § Comm. 81 The usurpation of chiefe commandery. 

+5. A district under a commander, a scignory. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu A. § Af. 248 To goe nbout it 
instantly in their severall Commanderiesof Jeury and Galile, 
1658 Ussuner Aum. vi. 104 The Seignories or Commanderies. 
1813 Hosuovuse Jorrncy 160 The Porte... divided the country 
into several small pashaliks and coimmanderies. 

+ 6. ? Command, order. (cf. ComMENDATORY.) 

tyaz De For Col. Yack (1840) 208 This was within the 
fetter of the [Spanish] king's commanderie, or precept. 

Commandible, obs. form of CoMMANDABLE. 

Command-in-chief, v. rans. and intr. To 
be commander-in-chief (of). 

1759 Fraxxuin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 290 All to be com: 
manded in chief by a general officer of rank. 1782 Lo, 


Lord Cornwallis out to Command-in-Chief in India. /é¢d. I. 
55 As fit to Command-in-Chief as ] am to be Prime Minister. 

Hence Officer, etc. Commanding-in-chief. 

1859 Lane Mand, /ndia 394 This sentence was. approved 
by the General Command qe chel: 1886 Whitaker's 
Alinaiack 82 Duke of Cambridge, Field-Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief, /éfd. 158 Department of the Officer 
Commanding-in-chief. 

Commanding (kfmarndiy), 747. sé. [f. Com- 
MAND 2, +-ING!.] Theaction of the vb. COMMAND ; 
a command, order, injunction. 

1300 Cursor M, 5104 (Cott.) All your bidding agh be til 
vs als comanding. 1375 Barsour Sruce 1. 256 And syne 
Do furth his lordis commandyne, 1577 tr. Budliuger's 
Decades (1592) 615 He .. whose ot thinking is a com- 
manding. 1742 Ricnarpson /’ameda M11. 251 We have. .no 
Revilings, no Commandings, nor Complainings, 

Commanding (k/mandin), /p/.a. [f. as prec. 
+-1nG 4.] That commands, 

1. gen. Possessing or exercising command or 
control, ruling, controlling. Commanding signs 
in Asfrol.: see quot. 1696. 

1483 Cath, Augl. 72 Commandynge, fuiperiosus. 1593 
Suaxs. 3 //en. 17, 1. i. 29 The great Commanding War- 
wicke. 1678 Norris Coll. Wisc. (¢699' 2 “The commanding 
Wand In Moses's hand. 1696 Pui.ies, Commnanding Signs, 
the first six Signs of the Zodiack. 1756 Berke Suéd. § 2. 
Introd. Wks. I. ros ‘To affect the imagination with these 
commanding ideas, 1863 Ruskin Afunera P. (1880) 148 
The relation of the commanding rich to the obeying poor. 

b. Impelling, effectively actuating. 

1703 Moxon Weck. Haverc. 175 ‘The power commanding... 
lies so far from the weight to be commanded, 180g NELSON 
in Nicolas Disf, (1846) VIL. 444 To stand under an easy but 
commanding sail. 1823 W. Scorespy Frad, Vay. NV. Whale 
Fishery 68 Sailing when we had a commanding breeze, 

ec. Commanding officer: an officer in command, 
Commanding ship: the commander's ship, the 


leader of a squadron. 

1758 Naval Chrou. VIII. 448 The commanding ship 
hosted her top-sails, 1796.9 /ustr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 
51 Commanding officers of regiments. 1859 Tuackeray 
Virgin, vi. 48 The French commanding officer on the Ohio. 

+2. Grammar. Imperative. Obs. 

1565 CaLruirt. dus. 7reat. Crosse (1846) 60 Which words 
be spoken in the Commanding Mode. 

3. Indicating or expressing command; nebly 
dignified ; having an exalted or imperial air. 

1sg1 Suaxs, 1 Jeu. 37, 1. vii. 88 Ie speakes with such a 
proud commanding spirit, 1623 Massincer Boudman ut. 
ui, The majesty of commanding beauty. 1752 Jouxson 
Rambler No. 189 P 12 ‘The commanding dignity of her 
motion, 1835 Lyttox Afeuzs 1. i, OF a tall and even com. 
manding stature. 1851 Midland Flortst Vu 369 [It] is a 
commanding flower. 1855 Macaczay //ist. Eug. IV. 340 
Men of commanding genius. . e 4 

4, Dominating by superior height or strategic 
position ; having a widcand unobstructed prospect. 

1634 Brereton Y'rav. (Chetham Soc.) 13 A high and com- 
manding turret. 1751 Campers Cycé., Commanding ground, 
an eminence, or rising ground, which overlooks any post or 
strong place, 1849-50 Atisnn //ist, Europe XIII. Ixxxvii. 
49 His guns, established on a commanding knoll in the 
centre. 1856 Emrrson Lug. Traits, Lit, Wks, (Bohn) IL. 
112 Commanding views in literature, philosophy and science. 

Comma‘ndingly, a/v. [f. prec.+-Ly¥2.] In 
a commanding position, manner, or degree. 

a 1603 ‘T. Cartwricut Conafat. Rhem. N. 1. (1618) 252 
This word is giuen to Kinges with rule commandinglie. 
a1660 Hammonp Jl'és. LY. 506 (R.), Ilis practices are so 
commandingly exemplary, 1742 Ricuarvson /’amela 1V. 
296 If you speak as haughtily and commandingly. 1799 
Sovrnry Lett, pase I. 75 lt stands commend ey on an 
eminence, 1847 Dr Quincey in Zaét's Mag. XIV. 669 
Commandingly interesting 10 both parties. 

Commandingness (kjma‘ndinnés). rare. [f. 
as prec. +-NESS.] Commanding quality, authority. 

1887 M. Linskitn in Sxiaday Alag. 503 Speaking with a 
regal commandingness that drew all hearts. 

|| Commanditaire (komanditgr). [Fr] A 
partner in a commandite. (See next.) 

|| Commandite (komandét). [F. commanidite 
(repr. L. type commendita; Du Cange has med.L, 
commenidire, -ditus,as variant of commendare), f. 
commander in sense to entrust, commit; the full 
French phrase is ‘société cn commandite’ (Littré).] 
‘A company to which persons ndvyance capital 
withont assuming the functions of partner, or incur- 
ring any responsibility’ (Littré), Also ad/rié. 

1844 Mitt Ziss. Ouest, Pol. Econ. 119 By subscribing to 
some joint-stock company, or entering into commandite, 
1852 MeCuttocr Dict, Commerce 389 Companies en Cont 
mandite..consist of one or more partners liable, without 
limitation, for the debts of the company; and one or more 
partners, or connanditaires, liable only to the extent of 
the funds they hnve subscribed. 1883 /isheries Exhib, 
Catal, 59 A contract of partnership..in the shape of the 
Commandite principle. : 

+ Commavndive, «. Os. rare. [irreg. f. 
ComMann, after express-1ve, etc. ; see-1VE.] Hav- 
ing the character of commanding, mandatory. 

1684 Cuarnock Affrié, God (1834) 754 Sin..is not only 
against the will of God commandive, but the reason of God 
contriving. 

Comma’ndless, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -1.489.] 
Without command ; uncontrollable. 

1609 Hrvwoop Brit. Troy(N.\, That their commaundlesse 
furies might be staid, 
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+Commarndly, adv. Obs. Commandingly. 
1622 T. Stovcnton Chr. Sacrif. ii. 14 The Prophets .. 
alwayes spoke more imperatiuely, and commandly. 


Commandment (kéma:ndmént). Forms: a. 
3-4 comande-, comonde-, 3-7 commandement, 
4-6comaunde., 4~7 commaundement(e, (5 com- 
maw(u)nde-, cummaunde-, cummawndement, 
5-6 Sc. commandiment, -yment); also 8. 4~ 
commandment, (4 cumand-, komaund-), 4-5 
comand-, 5 comaund-, 5-6 commaund-; and y. 
4 comanment, co(m)mament,-mend. [a. OF. 
com-, commandement (=Pr. comandamen, It. com- 
mandamentlo,:—L. type *commanddimentum, f. 
commandare: see COMMAND v. and -MENT. Origin- 
ally 4 syllables; still so found in 16-17th c. writers, 
and in rgth c. dialect-speech from Scotland to W. 
Somerset. But the trisyllabic form appeared al- 
ready in 13th¢,, and became prevalent in the 
literary lang. in 17-18thc. In early times there was 
a tendency to put a stress on the first syllable, and 
weaken the second to -d-, -- as in the Cotton 
MS. of Cursor Mundi, 


Spenser has commanidement (4 syllables); Shaks., rst fol., 
the same 4 times, command’ ment 6 times, connuandinent 
3 limes. Drummond has it of 4 syllables, Milton and Pope 
of 3. Cf. the following examples: 

a, a1z00 Cursor Al. 6481 (Gott.) pis er comandementis 
ten. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer fH ees rol. 67 But conseillyng is nat 
comandement, 1§56 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 
249 No other commaundyment or procurement. 
Srexser #, Q. in. iii. 11 So greatly his commaundement 
they feare. 1591 Suaxs. 1 //eu. JJ, 1, iii. 20 From him I 
haue expresse commandement. 1822 Nares Gloss., Com. 
tandement, in four syllables. I think I have heard it so 
spoken by old persons, 1825-79 Jamirson, Commeraudiment 
..This pronunciation still prevails 2mong the peasantry in 
Scotland. 1888 Hi. Somerset Word.ik., Commanyment, 
(Comtnandement of 4 syllables in Scotch Psaluts tu Metre 
(made ¢ 1564), and sti 1 (1850) so sung.] 

B. 61350 Hl. Palerne 1084 Pemperours komaundment 
was kudalaboute. 1483 Cath. sing? 72 ACommaundment, 
mandattin. 1§97 SUaKs. 2 /fen. Ie, ¥. iii. 142 The Lawes of 
Englandare at my command'ment. 1611 — Hint. Ton. 1.8 
‘To the contrary I haue expresse commandment. _ 1671 
Mitton ?, 2, 1v.176 The first of all commandments, Thou 
shalt worship The Lord thy God. 

y. ar3z00 Cursor M, 630 (Cott.) Pat dos her will mi com- 
mandment. /éid, 662 Pat 3ee ne brek mi commament. 
ibid. 11720 His comanment was noght vndon. ¢ 1320 Seuya 
Sages ‘W.) 3446 Ilis cumandment bilyue was done.] 

1. An authoritative order or injunction ; a precept 
given by authority. Gn) 

c1zso O. E, Aisc. 33 Se sergant dede pes lordes com. 
mandement, ¢1489 Caxton Sones of Aymon xvi. 376 
Whan the barons herde the commaundemente of the kyng. 
1542 Boorpk Dyefary xi. (1870) 302 He that doth not the com- 
maundements of his physycyon, doth kyll hym self. 1611 
Suaxs. Wint, JT. u. 1. 8 To the contrary I haue expresse 
commandment. 1759 Rosertson Hist. Scot. I. in. 180 
Called by theexpress commandment of the king. 1868 Mit- 
MAN Sf. Paul's x. 252 A commandment came for the Clergy 
-. to meet at Si. Paul’s. 

+b. A commission or charge. Obs. 

1592 West Syntdo/. Bj,A Commaundement or Commission 
Slandatum is a contract by consent to do something gratis, 

2. esp. A divine command, 

€ 1325 Aletr. /fout. 14 Crist gifes us wille His comandmenz 
to fulfille. ¢1gg0 York A/yst. x.245 To goddis cummaunde- 
ment I sall enclyne. 1611 Binue Gen. xxvi. 5 Abraham.. 
kept my charge, my Commandements, my Statutes and my 
Lawes. at Strtuincer. Wks. 1V. i. (R.), A sincere 
.. endeavour to please God and keep his commandments. 
1860 Ruskin Afod. Paiut. V. vu. iv. 154 The law is, ‘Do 
this always’; the commandment, ‘ Do fhow this now". 

b. spec. ( pl.) The Zen Commandments or pre- 
cepts of the Mosaic Decalogue. 

Often applied to the table or tables of these required by 
law to be publicly set up in English parish churches. 

¢1280 £. £. #, (1862) 16 Of pe x commandemens. . pe first 
comondement is bis, O God we ssul honuri. x, ITLAMPoLe 
Pr. Conse, 6056 Pat keped noght pe comandmentes ten. 
e1ggo Vork Afyst. xx. 139 Whilke callest pou pe firste 
comaundment? 1560 Q. aeaie Let. in Cardwell Doc. 
Annais No. |v, To order that the tables of the command- 
ments may be comlye set or hung up in the east end of 
the chauncell. 1561 Ludlow Churchw. Ace. (Camden) 103 
Paid for the table of commaundementes and the new 
kalender..xviije, 1637 Sc. Prayer Bh, Commtunion, Then 
shall the Presbyter, turning to the people, rehearse dis- 
tinctly nll the Ten Commnandenrllees. 1766 stick London 
TV. 88 Au altar piece gilt and carved, with a glory and the 
king’s arms above the commandments. 1856 EMERSON Eng, 
Traits Wks. (Bohn) I. 46 ‘They will let you break all the 
commandments, if you do it natively, and with spirit. 

e. Hence, the new commandment of Jesus Christ. 

1 Tispvace Fohu xiii. 34 A newe commaundement 
{Wyctir maundement] geve I vnto you, that ye love toged- 
der (A4enz. one an other}, as I have loved you. 

d. Also used allusively of other sets of miles, im- 
plying that they take the place of the Decalogue: 
so, jestingly or ironically, she new commandment, 
the eleventh conmandment, 

@ 1877 GascoiGne (f/¢/e’, The Wyll of the Deuyll; with his 
ten detestable Commaundementes, directed to his obedient 
and accursed chyldren. 1615 (/‘¢/e), Pope Paulus V.. His 
Ten Commandments, given to Marquis Spinola, in English, 
together with the Dutch original. 1884 Pal! Afall G. 
10 Sept. 1/1 The new and great commandment that nothing 
succeeds like success. 1886 Mrs. Lyxn Lyxton Faston 
Carew iii, Ile had learned the eleventh commandment [do 
not tell tales out of school] to the echo, and was the safest 
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confidant to be found within the four seas. [The ‘eleventh 
commandment’ of modern cynicism is ‘Thou shalt not be 
found out’.] 

3. slang. The ten commandments, the ten finger- 
nails or ‘claws’ (¢sf. of a woman’. In frequent 
use ¢1600; in mod. writers chiefly after Shak- 
spere. 

¢1840 J. Hevwoop Four P's in Hazl. Dodstley 1. 381, 1 
beseech him that high sits, Thy wife's ten commandments 
may search thy five wits. 1593 Suaxs. 2 //en. V/, 1. iil, 14 
Could I come neere your Beautie with my Nayles, I coul 
set my ten Cominandements in your face. 1595 Locrine ww. 
ii, Fearing she wonld set her ten commandments in my face. 
1607 Dekker Westzw. ffoe v. iv, Your harpy... set his ten 
commandments upon my back. 1814 Scotr Wav. xxx, I'll 
set my ten commandments in the face o’ the first loon that 
lays a finger on him, 1830 Marrvat Atug’s O2on xl, I'll 
write the ten commandments on your face. 1842 Loxer. Sf. 
Stud. ut. v, In with you, and be busy with Ibe ten com- 
mandments, under the sly. . ards 

+4. The action or fact of commanding ; bidding, 
command, Oés. 

¢1340 Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 1303, I schal kysse at your co- 
maundement. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer J/tdler's T. 106 Swoor.. That 
she wol been Bt his comandement. ¢ 1400 Maunvev. v. (1839! 
43 Abraham departed, be Commandement_ of the Aungelle. 
1579 Lyuy Zuphues (Arb. 118 ‘Teares which they have at 
commaundement. 2676 W. Husparp //appiness of People 
2 All tbeir Brethren were at their Commandment. ce 

+5. Authority, sway, sovercignty, control ; mili- 
tary command. Obés. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 124 ‘The Closet, 
whereof another hath both the key, use and commande- 
ment. 1595 SHAKS. Yoru 1v. ii. g2 Haue I commandement 
on the pulse of life? 1614 Raveicn //ist. World i. 66 The 
Athenians, who affected the first commandement in that 
warre. 1616 Surre. & Markn. Country Haru 658 ‘The 
commaundement, or vse and profit of it (woodland] are 
longer time in purchasing, and more hardly come by, than 
thar of Corne and Vines. 1640-1 Avrkcudér. War-Comm. 
Min, Bk (1855) 15 Your own raigement, whilk is to come 
furth under the commandement of my Lord Kirkcudbryt. 

+b. A district under command. Oés. 

1632 Litncow Trav. w.(1682) 162 The Turkish Emperours 
divide the same [lands] in Timars or commandments leaving 
little or nothing at all to the ancient Inhabitants. 

+6. Commanding situation. Also concer, in 
fortif. =Comstann, sd. 6. Obs. 

aiszz Knox Hist. Ref Wks. 1846 I. 105 Within portes 
and places of commandiment, and whare that schippis mycht 
bearreisted. 2706 Pritiips, Commandment, [visa Height 
of nine Fool, which one Place has over another. [So Baitey.} 

+7. Old Law. ‘ The offence of inducing another 
to transgress the law’ (Wharton Law Lex.). Obs. 

1613 Sin H. Fixcu Law (1636) 447 Such as are accused of 
receit of felons, of commandement, or force, or of aid in 
felonie done. 1641 Termes de ta Ley 65 Commandeiment 
is againe used for the offence of him that willeth another 
man to transgresse tbe Law. A 

+b. A summary order for committal to prison. 

1590 Three Lords & Ladies Lond.\. in Hazl. Dodsley V1. 
488, I have done none offence, though it please them to im- 
prison me, and it is but on commandment. 1642 Termes de 
ta Ley 65 The commandement of the K. when by his meere 
motion, and from his owne mouth hee casileth any.man into 
prison .. or of the Justices: and this commandement of the 
Justices is cither absolute or ordinarie. 

8. Comb., as commandment-breaking. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 30 Sept. 3/1 If we should take it into 
our heads to do the commandment. breaking. 

|| Commando (kgmando). S. d/rica. [a. Pg. 
commando ‘command, party commanded ’, f. stem 
of commandarto CoMMAND.] A party commanded 
or called out for military purposes; an expedition 
or raid : a word applied in South Africa to quasi- 
military expeditions of the Portuguese or the Dutch 
Boers (esp. the latter) against the natives. 

1834 Princre Af. Sk, xiv. 435 The boors made com- 
mandoes on our fathers. /éd. xiv. 458 The old wretched 
policy of military reprisals—the commando system. 1884 
Pali Mall G. 9 May 3/2 The presence of a commando of 
several hundred respectable Boers in Central Zululand. 
1885 4 thenzunt 15 Aug. 201 The capture. .of native children 
by the Dutch commandos. 

Commandore, obs, f. Commopore, 

Commandress (kgma'ndrés), Chiefly 17thc. 
[f. ComMANDER +-Ess.] A female commander. 

1592 Nobody & Somted. (1878) 326 That I might live ..To 
have that sterne commandresse in my power ! 2621 BuRTON 
Anat. Meé. mi, i, V1. it. (1651) 555 She was the commandress 
of his heart. 2650 Don Bellianis 219 Commandress over 
so many Kings, Princes, Lords and Signories. 1819 L. 
Hunt /ndicator No. 8 (1822) 1. 63 The King made her 
commandress of Santos. 1872 Cariyte in J/rs, Carlyle's 
Lett. UL. 157 My own little heroine was ..inventress, com: 
tmandress, guiding head and sou! of everything, 

b. fg. (of things personified). 

1597 Hooker Ered, Pod. v. (1617) 197 Wisedome. .as Qucene 
or soueraigne commandresse ouer biter vertues, 1612 SPEED 
Mist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. (1632) 1191 The Nauy the Com. 
mandresse of the Seas, a 1726 Sourn Sernt, (1717) LV, 418 
Money; the absolute Commandress of Fleets and Armies. 

Commandrie, -ry: see Commanpery. 

tComma-nducate, v. Obs. [f L. com- 
manditcat-, ppl. stem of commandiicare, f. com-+ 
manditcare to chew.] trans. To chew thoroughly. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouers Bk. Physicke yo1/1 Commandu- 
cate therof both Morninge and Eveninge. 1657 ‘Tomunson 
Renox's Disp, 385" Mastick ..emends the breath if com- 
inanducated. 


Commare, obs, f. Cummer god-mother, ete. 
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+Commark. Os. rare. [ad. Sp. comarca 
borders or confines of a country, territory, district, 
med... commarca, commarchia, £. com- + marca 
Marcu.) Border-country, territory, district. 

1612 SHELTON Quix. I. 2 (T.) He was indeed an Anda: 
lusian, and of the commark of S. Lucar's, /#é. 1. if, (1652) 
73 \t is publickly bruited about all this commark. 1654 
Come Pleas. Notes WV. Vv. 197. 

Commartyr: see Co-MARTYR. 

+Commasculate, v. Ods.—° [f. L. com- 
masculére to make manly or courageous, f. com- 
intensive + masculus manly.] (See quots.) 

1623 Cockrranm, Commascudate, to set one in stomacke. 
1656 Biounr Glossogr., Commascudate, to take stomach or 
hardiness, 

+Commassate, v. Os. rare. [f med.1. 
comimassare, £. com- together + #tassa lump, mass.] 
trans. To combine into a mass or lump. 

1658 R. Franck North, Wem. (1821) 323 English honey, 
the yolks of egg and the oil of Annis, commassaled and 
mingled with fine bean flower. 

Commata, L. and Gr. pl. of Comat. 

+Commate‘rial, cz. Oss. [f Com- + Mare- 
RIAL] Identical in matter or material. 

1626 Bacon Syfea § 757 The Beakes in Birds, which are 
Commateriall with Teeth. /éf. § 771 That the Body Adiacent 
and Ambicnt be not Commateriall, but meerely Iletero- 
geneall towards the Body that i» to bee preserued. 

Ilence + Commate:ria‘lity. 

1730 6 Battey folio), Comunateriatity, the Quality of being 
of the same Matter, etc. with another. 1755 in JoRNSON 5 
whence in mod. Dicts. 

Commatic (kfmetik). a. rare. [Aad. late L. 
commalte-us, a. Gr. xopparixés consisting of short 
clauses: see Conna.] Consisting of short clauses 
or lyric measures ; of the nature of a comztos. 

1844 Beck & Fetton tr. WVauh's Metres 333 ‘Vhe anti- 
strophic cominatic songs usually correspond with much art. 
1879 L. Camrsrce Sephoctes ved, 2) 1. 271 The metre [of 
(Ld, Cod Jis studionsly varied, above all in the remarkable 
‘commatic parodos. /ércd, 279 ‘The long scene [Il. 720-1043] 
. broken by short commalic passages. : i: 

2. Jus. Relating to the comma, as in Commatic 
temperament, any system of tuning whose object 
is to dispense with the comma of Didymus, and to 
make a]l major tones express the same interval. 

1875 A. J. Ennis tr. (/eduholts’ Sens. of Tone 649 [termin- 
ology altered in ed. 2, 1885), 

||Commation (kfmartipu’. Gr. ros. [Gr. 
xopparioy short clause, dim. of «dupa Comma.] 
A short lyrical passage in a drama, 

1879 L. Camrpett Sophoctes ed. 2) 1, 122 The central ¢pi- 
sode is broken by a comsmation (a minor lyrical dialogue in 
the midst of a scene). /é#d/, 120 The dochmiacs of the com- 
mation and commos. 5 

Commatism (kg matiz'm). rare. [f£.L.commat-: 
see Comma and -1sm. Cf. F. commatisme in Littré.] 
Commatie character; brevity of clauses. 

1802 Br. llorsiey //osea 43 (T.) The parallelism in many 
parts of Hosea is imperfect, interrupted, and obscure; an 
effect perhaps of the commatism of the style. [Referring 
ae to Jerome's remark, Osee commnaticus est.} 

ommaund/e, -awnd, etc., obs. ff. ComMAND. 

Comme, obs. form of Com. 

Commeasurable (kpme-ziiirab’), a. [f, Com- 
+ MEASURABLE.] = COMMENSURABLE, 

1670 WaLton Life Donne 42 A commeasurable grief took 
as full a possession of him Be iey had done. 1814 Sovtury 
Roderick xvi, Their gather’d multitudes.. With more than 
commeasurable strength Haste to prevent the danger. 

Commeasure (kfmezitu), v. [f. Com- + 
MEASURE v.] 

1. ¢rans. To measnre as an exact equivalent ; to 
equal in measure, be coextensive with. 

1614 Be. Haut Vo /eace with Kome §18 What an absurd 
opposition is this..that a thing should be fitly commeasured 
by one place, and yet be in almost infinite. @ 1656 — Soz/'s 
Parewell 12 See all this happiness not limited to thousands 
nor yel millions of years, but commeasured by no less than 
eternity. ¢1832 Tennyson Gixone 164 Until..the full- 
grown will, Circled thro’ all experiences, pure law, Com- 
measure perfect freedom. — a 

2. To measure (a thing) wit/ (another). 

a 1861 Cioucn Zarly Poems xiii. 38 A love, wherewith 
commeasured this Is weak and beggarly. 

Commeat, obs. form of CoMET. 

Co‘mmeate (kgméelt), v. 1 Obs. [f. L. com- 
meat- ppl. stem of commedre to go to and fro, f. 
com-+ medre to go.] intr. To pass to and fro, 
penetrate in all direction. 

1655-60 Stanxrey /ist. Philos. (2701) 4o1/1 Pythagoras 
defined what God is, thus, A mind which commeateth, and 
is diffused through every pan of the World. 1698 AZoney 


Masters all Things 107 Fidlers doe commeate from place 
to place. 


Commeation .kgm#\é-Jan). rare. [n. of action 
from prec. : see-aTION.] Passing to and fro. 

+1. A passport. Ods.~-° [ef. L. commedtus con- 
voy, ‘a safe conduct or passeporte *’ (Cooper).] 

1623 CockeRAM, Costmeation, a pasport. 

2. Theol, =: CIRCUMINCESSION, 


1852 Br. Forses Nicene Cr. 87 The circumsession or com- 
meation of the three Persons. 


+Commeator. Oés.-° [L., agent-n. f. com- 
meare (see prec. words’.] ‘One that goes to and 
fro, as a Messenger’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 


“rehearse. Oés. 


COMMEMORATION. 


+Comme-ddle, co-meddle, v. 04s. rave. 
[f. Com- or Co- + MEppix v. in sense ‘mix’.] 
trans. To mix or mingle together. 

1602 Suaxs. f/anz. in. 0. 74 (Qo. 2, 1604) Blest are those 
Whose blood and iudgement are so well comedled. 1612 
Wesstir White Devel us. ii. F it} b, Religion, O how it is 
commedled with policy. : : 

Co'mmeline. fad. nod 1... Commelina, f. the 
name of two Dutch botanists Comsmelys (Contme- 
linus] A genus of endogenous plants, typical 
of the N.O. Commelinacee. (Little used.) 

1785 JOHNSON cites Miter. 1775 in Asn. 1828 tn Wes- 
STER. 12846 in Worcester. 3 

Commenm. (kgine'm). Oxford colloq. abbrevia- 
tion of COMMEMORATION (sense 2 >. 

1888 A. T. Quitter-Coven in Echoes fr. Oxford Mag. 
(1890) 104 Don’t be obdurate, Dear Kitty, but come to 
Commem. , 

Comme'morable, ¢. rare—°. [ef. OF. com- 
neemorable, ad. 1. conmemorabilés, £. commento 
rare: see below.] Worthy of commemoration. 

1611 Cotar., Conmmemtorable, commemorable. 1730-6 in 

TALLEY (folio’. 1755 in JoHNSON; and in mod. Dicts. 

Commemorate kpmemorelt’, v. [ff 1. com- 
memorat-, ppl. stem of commemorare to bring to 
remembrance, make mention of, f. com--+ steno- 
rare to relate, mention. Cf. F. commémorer.] 

Ll. frans. +a. To call to the remembrance of 
hearers or readers; to make mention of, relate, or 
b. To mention as worthy of re- 
membrance } to make enlogistic or hononrable 
mention of; to celebrate in speech or writing. 

1599 Sanpys arope Spec. (1632) 206 It is to be acknow- 
ledved and thankfully commemorated, that this age hath 
not beene so ntterly barren of good Princes. 1616 BuLtoKar, 
Comnemorate, to rehearse or make mention, 1665 Max- 
Lay Grotins’ Low C. Warres 477 Vhe Britannica, or Spoon- 
wort of Pliny, which a most diligene Writer conimemorates, 
that the Romans nsed against the same Disease. 1693 
Urqtnart Nadedais mt. xxxiii, 282 ‘The.. Tempter did com- 
memorate unto her..the Prohibition, 1714 23. AvLirrr 
Onin, O.2f, VW. wn i, 133 The Vice-Chancellor closes the 
Act in a solemn speech; wherein it is nsnal for him to 
commemoriute the ‘Transactions of the year past, and expe: 
cially such Benefactions as have been given tothe University. 
1794 SuLLivan Miew Vat, LL, One of the Prophets, com- 
memorating the miraculous providence of God, in conduct- 
ing the Israclites ta Canaan. 1876 Greun Short f/tst. v. 
213 Dante. whom he [Chaucer] commemorates so reverently 
in his verse. 

2. ‘To call to remembrance, 
memory, by some solemnity or celebration. 
the Zecles. use, cf. COMMEMORATION 2b.) 

@ 1638 Meve IWés. ix. 376 The constant orm of all the 
Liturgies .. Meponucvoe mpoodepoper .. ‘Commemorating’, 
or ‘by Commemorating, we offer’, @1732 Atieravry [ 
vii. (R.), We are called upon to commemorate a revolution, 
as surprising in its manner, aS happy in its conseqnences, 
as any age or country can shew. 1844 Lincaxp | xglo-Sav. 
CA, (1858) LL. App. 378 11 may perhaps be asked, why Beda 
is commemorated in the ancient calendars on the 27th of 
May, if he died on the 26th, 1872 W. Id. Sctrpamore Notitia 
Enchar, 336 In the East .. the Four great General Councils 
were commemorated inthe Diptychs. 1883 Appis & Arxotp 
Cath, Dict. sv. Contmemorations, As it would be difficult 
to say the Mass and office of two feasts on the same day, the 
Church, as a rule, celebrates the greater feast and merely 
commemorates the inferior one. 5 

3. Said of things: To be a memorial or memento 
of; to preserve the remembrance of. ; 

1766 [see next}, 1828 D'Isxarii Chas. /, 1. vil. 216 
Dates, which commemorate events, furnish no discovery of 
their causes, 1840 Macavtay Céfee, Ess. 508/1 The stately 
monuinent which was designed to commemorate triumphs of 
France in the East. 

Ifence Comme-morated /// a., Comme’mo- 
rating vé/, sb. and ffl. a. 

1766 Extick London IV. 448 Oua commemorating stone 
..is this inscription. 1875 Lyent Princ. Geol. 1. 1, xiv. 
315 The commemorating processes, by which organic re- 
mains become fossilized. 

+Comine'morate, A//. ¢. Os. rave. [ad. 
L. commentorat-us pa. pple. ; or short for commeno- 
rated: see prec.] Commemorated, rehearsed. 

1691 True Non-Conf. 274 Inalmost all the Psalms of praise, 
we find the preceding distress and afflictions. . first pathetic» 
ally commemorat. , an 

Commemoration (kjme:mérérfon’. fa. F. 
commémoration, or ad. L. commemoration em, ND. of 
action f. commemordare (see prec.).] 

1. +a. The action of calling to the remembrance 
of a hearer or reader; recital, mention (ods.)._b. 
Enlogistic or honourable mention. 

1576 Fiemine Panoplie Ep. 48 He maketh a commemora- 
tion of such feates as he had done. 1632 Heywoon Lond. 
Yus Honor. Wks, 1874 IV. 280 Vlisses .. vseth this short 
Commemoration, of all that hath been included in the 
former pageants. 1823 Byrox Yuan vu. xvi, Yet there 
were several {names} worth commemoration. ; : 

2. A calling to remembrance, or preserving in 
memory, by some solemn observance, public cele- 
bration, etc.; ‘solemnization of the memory of 
anything’ (J.). rian 

1382 Wyceitr Luke xxii, 19 Do 3¢ this thing in to my com- 
mentoracioun. 12485 Caxton Chas. Gé. 235 For to haue a 
lytel commemoracion of god tofore or the soule shold de- 
parte fro his body. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, To 
celebrate the commemoration of the most glorious death of 
thy Son. 1660-R. Coxe Power § Subj. gt All the solemn 
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COMMEMORATIVE. 


days kept in commemoration and gratitude for our Saviours 
Nativity, Passion, etc. 1979 Gentl. Alag. XLIX. z The 
commemoration of tbe Martyrdom of King Charles Ist. 

b. Eecles. A service, or a short form of prayer 
added to a service, in memory of a saint or of a 
sacred event ; spec. the observance of a lesser feast 
by inserting parts of the service appropriate to it 
in that of a greater feast, when the two fall on the 
same day; the mention by name of persons living 
or departed in the prayers of the Eucharistic service. 

Formerly specifically applied to the festivals of St. Paul, 
and All Saints. 

a1400 Table of Lessons, etc. in Wyclif Bible 1V. us Here 
.bigynneth the Comemoracioun of the Trinite. . The Com- 
memoracioun of oure Ladi in Aduent. /éfd. 1V. 692 Con 
memoracioun of Seynt Poul. a 1699 Stituincre. (J.), St. 
Austin believed that the martyrs, when the commemora- 
tions were made at their own sepulchres, did join their 
prayers with the churches, in behalf of those who there put 
up their supplications to God. 1844 Lincarn A nglo-Sa.v.Ch. 
(1858) I], App. 332 The several commemorations and an- 
tiphons with which the Service frequently closed. /éd. 11. 
App. 378 The next day was therefore chosen for the Com- 
memoration of Beda. 1872 W. E. Scuvamore Notitia 
Enchar. 380 §, Cyril of Jerusalem mentions the commemo- 
ration of the departed as taking place after the Consecra- 
tion. 1883 Cath. Dict. s.v., The common commemorations 
consist of antiphons, versicles and prayers relating to the 
Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St. Peter and St. Paul, the 
Patron or title of the church, and peace .. hey are pre: 
ceded on ferias by a commemoration of the Cross. 

ce. At Oxford, an annual celcbration, held in the 
Act or Trinity Term, in memory of the Founders 
and Benefactors of the University, in whose honour 
a Latin Oration is delivercd. The name is now 
used to include all the associated procecdings of 
the Encenia, Cf ComMrmonate v. 1, 1714.) 

(1726 Avurre Parerg. 191 In our two Universities, it is 
usual for Colleges to observe a Commemoration of their 
Founders and other famous Men, by whose Beneficence 
the College has been endow'd.] 1750 Gentd. Mag. 328 Mon- 
day, July 2 Was celebrated at Oxford the solemnity ofcom- 
memorating all the benefactors of the University according 
to the institution of Nathaniel Lord Crewe, Bp. of Durham... 
The whole was conducted with great decorum. 1789 déi¢d. 
342 Wednesday 4 (Fudy} Being the day of Lord Crewe's 
commemoration, the procession was again repeated to the 
theatre; the encania, or congratulatory exercises, were 
continued. “rrday 6 The encania were resumed in the 
Theatre. Saturday 7 The solemnity of the installment, 
and commemoration, was closed by Dr. King. 1761 léad. 
329 Thursday July 2) The commemoration began at Osford, 
and the public orations were spoken by Mess. Warton and 
Shebheare. a 1884 M. Pattison Vem. 106 Commemoration 
was very late in 1832. 1886 Oxford Univ. Calendar 43 
Portions of the successful Compositions ..are read cach 
year at the Commemoration of Founders and Lenefactors. 

d. A public memorial. 

1632 Litucow Trav. v.11682) 201, | saw a pillar of Brass 
erected there for a commemoration of thal unnatural 
murther of Cain. 1886 Mortey Geo. Flrot Crit. Misc. U1. 
94 1f George Eliot had insisted that her works should re- 
main the only commemoration of her life. 

3. Comb,, as commemoration-day, -week, -ball, 
flower-show, ctc. (sense 2 c). 

1779 Gentl. Mag. XLUX. 372 ‘Whe commenioration speech 
was spoken by the Rev. Mr, Randolph. /ésa’, 643, 1 trany- 
cribe for you from Mr. Doughty's Commemoration Sermon. 
1784 Cowrer Task +1, 635 Ven thousand sit Patiently present 
at a sacred song, Commemoration-mad; content to hear 
Mepssiah’s eulogy, for Handel's sake. @ gee Pattison 
Alem, 106 At that time {1832] you could not keep your term 
if you left before noon on commemoration day. 

Hence Commemora‘tional a., of or relating to 
commemoration ; Commemora‘tionism, the prin- 
ciple and practice of holding commemoration ; 
Commemora ‘tionist. 

1880 J. Hawtnorne £diice Quentin 1.92 Poems... philo- 
sophical commemorational, imaginative. 1864 Masson in 
Reader 16 Jan. 67 We confess to a sympathy with Anti- 
Commemorationism in general. /éf¢d., ‘the Gear ise nota: 
tionists. think that it is a right and proper thing to have 
occasional public celebrations of important anniversaries. 

Commemorative (kpmeméritiv), a. and sd. 
[f. ComMEMoRaTE +-IVE. Cf. F. commémoratif.y 

A. adj. Waving the attribute of commcinorating. 

1612-9 ‘I. Tavtor Comm, Tittus ii. 14 The Popish distinc- 
tion of oblation prinary and commemoratiue confuted. 
@ 1638 Mrpe Ws. 1. ix. 376 1f..the Eucharist be..a Com. 
memorative Sacrifice of Christ. 1868 Freeman Norm, 
Cong, (1876) 11. viii. 266 A commemorative chapel. 

b. Const. of. 

1651 Hosses Leriath, u. xxxi. 192 Commemorative of 
benefits. 1860 Tyxpatt Glac. 1. i. 223 In Kew Gardens 
there is a sun-dial commemorative of this discovery. 

e. Aled, (Sce quot.) 

1882 Syd, Soc. Lex., Commemorative ctreumstances, past 
events having a direct bearing on the diagnosis and nature 
of disease. Commemorative signs, the points of evidence 
which are legibly written on the patient. and which enable 
the nature of n previous disease to be recognised. 

B. sé. A means of commemoration. rare. 

1636 R. Bratnwait Lines Roman Emp. 18 Commemora- 
tives of his detestable cruelty and other vices. 1649 Roprerts 
Clavis Bibl. 45 A Commemorative of that wonderfull deliver- 
ance. 1 ALE Crt, Gentiles u, viii. 110 Commemoratives 
of some Divine presence. 

lJence Commemoratively adv., in a commemo- 
trative manner, by way of coinmcmoration. Com- 
memorativeness, commemorative quality. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cercm, 11. 29x Commemoratively or re- 
cordatively, a 1638 Mepe is. 1. ix. 376 Christ is offered 
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in this Sacred Supper. .Commemoratively only. 1836 G. S. 
Faner Orig. Pagan [dol. |. 57 The events of the deluge 
were commemoratively inscribed on the heavens. 1826 — 
Diff, Romanism (1853) 292 ‘The consecrated elements .. 
were deemed a sacrifice only on the ground of figurativeness 
and Commemorativeness, _ 

Commemorator (kjme'méreita1). rare. [a. 
late L. commemordator, agent-n. f. commemordare to 
CoMMEMORATE.} One who commemorates. 

1856 Sat, Rev. Il. 655/1 The grateful commemorators of 
the Bristol philanthropist. 1870 A thenzum 4 June 736 A 
platform commemorator of the revolting state..to which he 
reduced himself in early manhood. eee 

Commemoratory (kgme'morata:ri), a. rare. 
[f. ComMEMORATE v, + -ORY.] = COMMEMORATIVE, 

1695 Be. G. Hoorer Lent 271 (T.) The succeeding pascbal 
sacrifices, though commemoratory of the first, yet varied 
something from it. 1835 Fraser's Mag. XI. 41 In the 
centre, .stands the commemoratory mound. 

+Commemorize, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. com- 
memor-are ot ¥. commémor-er + -1UE.) = Com- 
MEMORATE, 

1628 Witurr Srtt, Rememb. Pref. 763 1s here in part 
commemoriz’d. 1669 N. Morton .Vew Hig. Mem. 1 The 
late Happy and Memorable Enterprise of the Planting of 
that part of America called New-England deserveth to be 
Commemorized to future Posterity. 

Commen, obs. f. Common ; obs. pa. pple. CoME. 

Comme'nce, sé. unusual, [f. following vb.] 
A beginning. 

1794 Soutuey in Life (1849) I. 222 Mere’s a pretty com- 
mence! 1804 J. Kexxev MJafrtmony u.i, Here's a pretty 
commence! 1808 Mewetson Béiad Boy 1. i, 1 inake a 
commence with some pretty genteel sort of compliment. 

Commence \kfinens), v. Forms: 4 comence, 
com mienci, 5 comcns, 5 7 coOmmense, 4- 
commence. Also ME. syncopated form Comse, 
cuntse. [MIE. comence, a, OF. catmencer, comencer, 
=Pr. comensar, -char, Sp. comensar, Vg. comegar, 
It. comtnetare, Olt. comenzar:—late Lat. type 
*cominitiare (whence comintiare, cominzdre), £. 
com- intensive + initidre to begin (in Milanese 
taza): sec Isiriate. The doubling of the w in 
mod. F. aud English is ctymologically erroneous. 
Already in the 12th c. it was construed in OF. as 
frans,, intr, and with @, and so it appears in Eng. 
from the first. The word is precisely equivalent to 
the uative begin (which was however originally 
intr.) ; begin is preferred in ordinary use ; commence 
has more formal associations with Jaw and pro- 
cedure, combat, divine service, and ceremonial, 
in which it continues earlier Anglo-French use.] 

1. trans. To begin (an action ;to enter upon; esp. 
in legal usc, fo commence an action, a suit, pro- 
ceedines, ete. 

1314 Guy Iarw. (A.) 2008 Pat fizt he wil comenci. 15.. 
New Not-droune Mayd,But 1 commence Afore clemence, 
Forman myne accyon. 1596 Suaks. 1 //en. #V,1. 1. 4 New 
broils Yo be commenc’d in Stronds a-farre remote. 1 
Hakueyt Moy, I. 151{R.) All actions which inay or shall 
commenced by occasion of the sayd goods arrested. 1696 
‘fare & Bravy Js, civ. 23 Commencing with the Sun his 
Toil. 1814 Soutney Aodertc& vin, Commencing his adven- 
turous flight, 1856 Froupe //rst. Eng. 11858) [. ii. 160 In 
May, the proceedings were commenced. 1860 Tyxnatt Glac. 
i. ai. 291 On the following morning we commenced the 
ascent of Mont Blanc. 

b. with vé/, sé. in -17, 

1797 CoLerincE Box Lit, (1847) 11. 314 He commenced 
being a severe and ardent student. 1850 D. G. Mitcwete 
Reveries of a Bachelor 159, | commence crying aloud. 
@ 1873 Mitt 4 ufodiog. 9, 1 commenced learning Latin. 

e. with ordinary object (before which some vbl. 
sb. may be supplicd’. 

1765 T. Amory Afem. (1769) 11. 75 That she may com- 
mence the joy of rngels and of blessed spirits beforehand. 
1873 Newman in H. W. Wilberforce CA. § Erp. (1874) 6 He 
alse took measures for commencing a new church at Lower 
Walmer. A 

2. intr, with infin. To begin fo do anything 
(OF. cumencer 2). 

€ 1320 Orfeo 247 Thei it commenci to snewe and frese. 
©1335 Lat le Freine 264 And comenced to loue fiir auon- 
right. 1742 Pore Dunc. 1. 155 ‘Io ask, to guess, to know, 
as they commence, As Fancy opens the quick springs of 
Sense. 1817 Benor Serayenarian 1, 161, 182g Lannor 
VAs. (1853) 1. 146 The barbarians have commenced ., to 
furbish their professions and vocations with rather whim- 
sical skirts nnd linings. 1 F. E. Pacet dfilford Mal. 
voisin 129. 1858 Sat. Rev. V. 270/2 ‘The landholders .. 
commenced to plunder indiscriminately. 1859 /dfd. VIII. 
315/2. 1868 Ifeves Readmahk i (1876) 3 And now | shall 
commence to tell who I am. 18971 Lytron Coming Race 
{ed. 6) 139 Commenced to exist. 1875 Jevons Money 48 
The Russian government .. commenced to coin it. 

“| This construction has been objected to by 
stylists, who prefer deg? before fo. 

cf 1862 Marsu Eng. Lang. viii. 127. 1873 F. Wary Afod. 
Eng, 215. 1876 Miss Yoncr Womanktne Vie 40. 

; 3. intr. To make a start or beginning ; to cone 
into operation. 

¢ 1380 Str Fernmé. 986 Pan comencede a batail newe by- 
twene bes hostes two. 1599 Suaks. Phanix 4 T. 21 Here 
the anthem doth commence, 1 Luttrrent Brief Red. 
(1857) IV. 217 The act for regulating priviledg’d places 
being to commence the ist of May. 1742 Pore Dunc. wv. 
63 Lut soon, ah soon, Rebellion will commence, If Music 
meanly borrows aid from Sense. 1839 Keicuttey //ist. 
Fug. 11.66 Hostilities were now to commence. 1876 Greix 


COMMENCEMENT. 


Short Hist. ii. 106 The fabric of our judicial legislation 
commences witb the Assize of Clarendon. 

b. with complement, expressing vocation, status, 
etc.: To begin to be or with being; to start or set 
up as; to become. arch. (Cf. the complemental 
construction with 4, which may be earlier.) 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. (1841) 99 Young scholars., 
commence schoolmasters in the country. 1647 Warp Sim, 
Cobler 1o Any man may commence Heretique fer saltum., 
1779-81 Jouxson Z. P., Akenstde, He first commenced 
physician at Northampton. 1834-47 Soutney Doctor (1849) 
#7? The time .. when pig is to commence bacon. 1873 F. 

AuL Alod, Eng. 103 It is far too common, now-a-days, for 
young men, directly on being made free of a magazine, or 
of a newspaper, to commence word-coiners. 1883 A. Dosson 
Fielding 5 Who had already commenced poet as an Eton 
boy. thor additional quots. and references see F, Hall 
Ree. Exemplif. False Philol. (1872) 38-39-] | 

ce. with adj. complement. Also of things. ? Ods. 

iyo Steeve Satier No, 187 P1 We are still at a Loss how 
we afterwards commence eternal. 1771 Westey IVés. ca 
VI. 28 The wandering thoughts .. then commence sinful, 
€ he J. Fuetcner Fifth Check Whs. 1795 III. 266 When 
faith gives over working. .it commences a dead faith. a 1800 
W. Jones Theol. & Sfise. Wks. 1. 145 He, too, is thence- 
forward to commence infallible. 

4. [transl. med.L. ‘ucéfere.] To take the full de- 
gree of Master or Doctor 7 any faculty at a 
University. Often with complement, ¢o commence 
ALA, etc. (See also Iycept, LicENTIATE.) 

(At Cambridge, sometimes used of Bachelors, and in the 
sense of ‘to be admitted to the title of the degree after 
passing the examination, and before inauguration ‘.) 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) V1. 259 By a statute of the uni- 
versite of Oxenford whan eny man ts i-congyed bere to com- 
mence in eny faculte. 1388 Wycur /ro/. xiii. 51 He. .that 
hath comensid in art, and hath ben regent tweyne jeer aftir. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter-h. (osetia) 2 This is mi year to 
commiens inaster of art. ¢ 1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 68 
(1810) 65 He. .read Aristotle inthe University of Cambridge, 
where he commenced doctor. 1654 5. Asue Fus. Seri, 
(1656) 50 Llaving commenced Bachelor of Arts. 1660 
Gavven Srovwenrig 156 ‘Vhe University thought itself did 
then commence when Mr. or Dr. Brownrig was invested 
with any degree of honour. 1682 Vernon Life Meydyn 57 
In which year Mr. Heylyn commenc’d his Degree of Doctor 
in Divinity. 1714 R. Lone in J. W. Clark Cambridge (1890) 
81 To rig ourselves out, in order to see the Doctors com- 
mence. 1731 I. Cox Magna Brit, V1.225/2 Wadham Col- 
iege.. where he commenced Master of Arts. 1775 JonNnson 
iWest. [s£, Aberdeen, Whoever is a master may, if he 
pleases, immediately commence doctor. 1830 Br. Monk 
Bentley (1833) 1. 10 Bentley commenced Bachelor of Arts. 

+ b. ¢rans. To admit to a degree. Also aéso/. 

1567 R. Mcicaster Fortescue’s De Land, Leg. (1572) 109 
Why in the same [s.¢. English law] none are commence 
Bachelors and Doctors, as in other faculties, 1588 R. 
Parke tr. Wendoza's (list. China 95 To commence or 
graduate such students as haue faiched their course. bid, 
97 eee appointed ..for to commence or giue degrees. 

ce. fig. 

1430 Freemasonry 556 Thro3gh liye grace of Crist yn 
heven, He commensed yn the syens seven. 1579 Suaks. 2 
Hen. (V1, iii. 125 Learning [is] a meere Hood of Gold.. 
till Sack commences it, and sets it in act and vse. a 1625 
Fietcner Eider Brother 1. ii, Come, doctor Andrew, with- 
out disputation, Thou shalt commence i’ th’ cellar. 1660 
C. Erxis Gentile Sinner (1672) 225 (T.) Many of our Eng- 
lish gentlemen do thus commence, as it were, and take 
degrees in ignorance and vanity. 

+5. To commence to, into: to begin to grow or 
dcvelop to or into. Also b. frans. Obs. 

a@ 1500 Pol. Poems (1859) 11. 280 To the honoure of Ectour 
that he my3te comens. 1661 Gianvitt Van. Dogm. 74 It 
may be well reckon’d among the bare Possibilities which 
never commence into a Futurity. 1681 MWhole Duty Na- 
trons 20 He founds his Worship.. first in Abrahams Family, 
and from thence commences it into a National State. 

Commenceable (kfme‘nsiib’l), @. [f. pree + 
-ABLE.] That can be commenced; ft {in quot. 
1654) competent to ‘commence’ at a university. 

1654 WiitLock Zoofomia 152 But now they had conversed 
with him that could make them Commenceable without 
time, or Degrees; and make them oct? without being 
Doctores. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) V. xxix. 296 
Suits commenceable on restitution of goods and chattels. 

Commenced, ///.a. Begun ; graduated: sce 
the vd. 

15988 R. Parke tr. AMendosa’s Hist. China 98 The new 
commenced Loytias. 1647-8 Cotterert Davila’s Hist, 
Fr, (1678) 12 To establish the foundation of their com- 
mienced greatness. 1669 Mitton (¢f¢de\, Accedence com- 
menc’t Gramniar. 7 

Commencement (kjmensmént). Also 3-5 
com-. [a. OF. com) mencement (=Pr. comensa- 
MENS, Cat. comensament, It. cominctamento); app. 
of Romanic age, f. comenzar to COMMENCE: see 
-MENT. Cf. also the shortened ME. comsemente.] 

1. The action or process of commencing ; begin- 
ning; time of beginning. 

c132g0 Serm, in O. E. Misc. 30 Pis was be commencement 
of po miracles of ure louerde, ¢ 1450 Merlin xiv. 219 And 
be-gonne freshly vpon hem as it hadde be at the comence- 
ment. 1528 in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1. App. xxiii. 58 If his 
Ho. contynued bis food mynd towards the finishing and 
perfiting of that college, as his Ho. hath to the beginning 
and commencement. 1602 SHaks. //ant, ui. 185 The Origin 
and Commencement of this greefe. 1742 Jounxson L. £., Syd- 
enham Wks, TV. 493 He was with-held from the university 
by the commencement of the war. 1798 Alissfon. Alag. 
fe. 22. 156 Eager to emulate and exceed our commence- 
ments,’ 1860 Tynpatt Glace. 1. v. 251 At the commence- 
ment of winter. 1885 Lazu Times Rep. LIL. 618/t At the 
time of such commencement to build. . : 


COMMENCER. 


2. The action of taking the full degree of Master 
or Doctor; esp. at Cambridge, Dublin, and the 
American universities, the great ceremony when 
these (also, in some cases other degrees, esp. in U.S., 
that of Bachelor) are conferred, at the end of the 


academical year. 

1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) VI. 259 By a statute of the 
universite of Oxenford .. he schal not spende at his co- 
mencement passynge pre powsand of grootes turonens. 
1587 Harrison England u. iii. (1877)1. 75 In Oxford this 
solemnitie is called an Act, but in Canines they vse the 
French word Commensement. 1593 Nasue ‘our Lett. 
Confit. 74 Shewe mee the Vniucrsities hand and seale that 
thou art a Doctour sealed and delivered in the presence of 
a_whole Commensement. 1 Lond. Gaz, No. 2496/2 
(Cambridge) An extraordinary Commencement being held 
on this signal Occasion, for conferring Degrees on persons 
of Worth in all Faculties. 1924-23 Avurre Univ. of Oars. 
I]. a, i, 131 There is a general Commencement once every 
Year in all the Faculties of Learning, which is called the 
Act at Oxford, and the Commencement at Cambridge. 
1858 Masson A/réfon 1. 163 Vhree days before the close of 
the rcademic year..there was held at Cambridge the great 
public ceremony of the ‘Commencement’. 1890 Academy 
5 July 12/2 Dublin University. .The recipients of honorary 
degrees at the commencement are, etc. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. 

1563-87 Foxe A, § AV. (1596) 162/1 The princes of Almanic 
. assembled a Commensement, where they did consult and 
so conclude to elect another emperor. 1606 Hoitaxp 
Sueton. 182(R.) Being honourably brought into the Forum, 
the day of his first plea and conimencement. 16s5§ FULLER 
Hist. Camb, (1840) 8 Now it is become a great fair, and, as 
TI may term it, one of the townsmen’s ‘ Comntencements’, 
wherein they take their ‘degrees’ of wealth. 

3. attrib, and Comb. (sense 2), as commencement 


day, ete. 

1606 Hottaxn Seton. 154 Also upon his conmensentent 
day, when he was to put on his virile gown. 1613 Purctias 
Pilgr. w. xvi. 372 Doe assemble themselves at the Coinmon 
Schoole or Commencement-house. 1661 K. W. Conf 


Charac., Univ, Beadle (1860) 72 Fit for nothing else but to 


be made the fool at a commencement vacation. 1690 Lond. 


Gaz. No. ao aad the first of July, is the Com- | 
rr 


mencement-Day at Cambridge this year. 1858 O. W. 
Homes Ant. Breakf-t., Race of Life, ‘Commencement 
day ’..reminds me of the siart for the ‘Derby'. 1887 Casor 
Mem, Emerson 64 Emerson’s friend .. was present at the 
Commencement Exercises when the class graduated in 1821. 

Commencer. [f. Comsency v. +-ER.] 

1. One who commences; a beginner. 

1659 Gauven Jears Ch. 23 The first five famous Planters 
and Commencers in England. 182 H. Correripcr ss. 
(1851) 1. 5 The first commencers of this corrnption. 

+2. Onc wlto ‘commences’ at a university. In 
American eolleges, a member of the sentor class 
after the examination for degrees. Ods. 

1655 Funrer /éist. Camd. (1840) 208 Hitherto we have 
given in the list of the yearly Commencers. 1660 H. More 
Myst. Godi_1.i. 4 Mvorys, Mysia, a Scholar or Commencer 
in Divine Mysteries. 1702 C. Matner Afagn. Chr. w. 
Introd. (2852) 13 Orations .. made by some or other of the 
commencers. 1912 Life Bp, Stillingf?. 25 Never did the 
Professor more vigorously exert his utmost force, in the 
trial of ae Commencer. 1933 Geutd. Mag. July H1. 383 
William Nicholes, Commencer in Arts of Corpus-Christi 
College, open’d the Act. 

Commencing, 7/. sé. and ffi. a. 
ning; graduating: see the vb. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendosa’s Hist. China 88 Of their 
commencing and rewardes, 1674 HickMan Quinguart. 
Hist. (ed. 2) 212 At the time of his commencing Dr. in 
Divinity. 1915 M. Davies Ath. Brtt.1. 18 For commenc- 
ing Graduates in Divinity. 1820 Gent ag. XC. 1. 162 
The late Dr. Smith’s annual prize of £25 each to the two 
best proficients in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
among the Commencing Bachelors of Arts, 185: HerscueL 
Stud, Nat. Pht@u, iii. 113 The decisive mark of a great 
commencing change. 1886 W.D. Macray Parnassns Plays 
Notes 156 he commencing words of the condition of a bond. 

Commend (kfmend), vw Forms: 4-6 com- 
end(e, commende, (5 kommende, 6 eomment), 
4-commend. [ad. L. commendare to committo any 
one’s charge, entrust, commend to his care, re- 
eommend, f. L. com- intensive + wanddre to com- 
mit into one's hands or charge, ctc.: see MANDATE. 
OF. commander had the sense of both commend 
and command (the latter a developed sense of L. 
mandére), and commande in Eng. had orig. the 
same two senses. But here, in course of the 14the., 
the form con:mend was taken from L. commendare 
(well known with its derivatives in feudal and 
ecclesiastical law, also in the Vulgate) in the 
original L. sense, and command(e tn this sense 
gradually went ont of use. See Commanp v.] 

1. To give in trust or charge, deliver to one’s 
care orkeepiug; to commit, entrust: fa. a thing. 
Formerly in such expressions as commend to me- 
mory (L. commendare memoriz), also commend to 
paper, writing, cte. ‘ 

1382 Wvetir /sa. x, 28 Anent Magmas it shal commende 
[1388 bitake to kep ing] his vesseles. c1475 Badees Bh. 5 
Yif that youre lorde his owne coppe lyste commende To 
yow todrynke. 1gg0 Becon Gov. Virtue Wks. (1843) 482 
Commend to memory the fifteenth chapter of Corinthians. 
1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 155 The maistcr 
to whose iudgement, I commend the choice. 1588 SHaxs. 
L. L. L. 1.1. 169 To her white hand see thou do commend 


This seal'd-vp counsaile. ¢ 1630 Jackson Creed vi. xxviii. 
Wks. V. 464 The conduct of the right wing .. was com- 


Begin- 


673 


mended to his brother. 1697 Drypen Virg. Pasi. vil. 97 
These Rhymes I did to Memory commend. 1866 MotLey 
Dutch Rep. u. iii. 184 The ‘cup of bitterness’ .. was again 
commended to his tips. ; 

b. a person. Now esp. used of eommittal to 
the divine keeping ; To eommit with a prayer or 
act of faith, ‘to deliver up with confidenee’ (J.). 

c 1386 Cuaucer Moder of God 134 Un to you tweyne, | ny 
soule commende. ¢1q00 Maunprv. (Roxb.) xix. 88 He.. 
saise deuote praiers and commendez him till his godd. 
©1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 492, 1 comende you 
my wyfe..& my children, 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer 
128 We commend vnto thy mercifull goodnes, this congre- 
gacion. 1620 Snenton Quiz. I). xxviti. 201 Who errs and 
mends, to God himself cominends. 1633 P. Frercrer 
liurple Ist. x1. ix, The Island’s King... with grave speech 
.. Himself, his slate, his ee to them commended. 1823 
Scort Quentin DP. xvii, Having conimended himself .. to 
the Saints. .Quentin. .relired to rest. 

2. To present as worthy of favourable acceptance, 
regard, eonsideration, attention, or notice; to direct 
attention to, as worthy of notice or regard; to RE- 
COMMEND; @ a thing. 

1325 #. E. Addit. P. B. 1 Clatmesse who-so kyndly cowpe 
comende. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De I. R. xix. Ixiit. (1495) 
goo Mylke is commendyd for it nouryssheth well the body. 
1586 Cocan /aven Health Ixiv. 1636) 76 Harts-ease .. is 
commended for a mptnre. 1665 Maniev Grotins’ Low C. 
iWarres 381 They commended Meace to both. 1855 Dickexs 
Lett. (1880) 1. 393 The pleasanter humanity of the subject 
may commend it more to one’s liking. 

. a@ person, 

1382 Wycenir 1 Wace. xii. 42 He..commendide him to alle 
his freendis. 1568 Grrarton Chron, 11. 68 [The] Abbot 
of Pontiniack, to whome the Pope .. had commended hin. 
1586 A. Dav Ang. Secretary 1. (1625) 109 ‘The bearer hereof 
.-1 have bin requested to commend unto you. 1611 Brain 
Kom, xvi. 1, 1 commend vnio you Phebe our sister. 1876 
Gro, Exviot Day, Der. vit. Ix. 543, 1 shall be glad if you 
will commend me to their acquaintance. 

e. fig. ‘To recommend. 

1382 Wciie 1 Co. viii. 8 Mete comendith vs not to God. 
1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 170 Ye prayer that frater- 
nall charite or brotherly lone conmendeth before God. 

+d. ‘To recommend (a person’ fo do a thing. 

3647 Litty Chr eistrod. xxvii. 171 Some friend shall 
commend the party inquiring to accept of some imploynient 
very advantagious, 

3. gen. To mention as worthy of acceptance or 
approval, to express approbation of, praise, extol. 

1340 Hanrote /’salter xi. 7 Pe prophet comendis be 
preehynge of crist. ¢ 2374 Cuavcer Froydns ve 761 For 
that that som men blamen evere yit, Loo! other maner folk 
comenden it. ¢ 1490 Promp. Par. 89 (MS, K.) Comendyn 
or preysyn, davdo. 1553 Even 7reat. Newe fund. (Arb. 5 
In all ages noble enterprises haue ben commended. 1601 
Suaxs. Twel, VN. u.v. 180 She did commend my yellow 
stockings of late. 1634 H. R. tr. Saderne Reeint. Pref. 2 
Commend it, or come and mend it. 1738 Jouxsox London 
3 My calmer thoughts his choice commend. 1844 Twir.- 
WALt Greece V111. |xii. 175 He commended their zeal. 

th. Zo commend to be (of such a kind). Oés. 

1598 Stow Surv. xliv. (1603) 485 Roger Niger is com- 
mended to haue beene a man of worthy life. 1621 Burton 
Anat, Met n. ii. ut. (1631) 259 The Egyptians .. are com- 
mended to be..a..merry Nation. 

e. absol. 

21744 Pore On Verses of Dk. Buckhm, 2'Yhou shalt live, 
for Buckingham commends. 1766 Forpyce Ser. Ving. 
ion. (1767) 1. i. 36 Commend as often as you can. 1863 
Loner. Ways. Ju and Interl., One, ever eager to commend. 


+4. To set off to advantage, or with added 


graee, Instre, etc. ; to adorn or grace. Ods. 

1535 CoverDaLe Prov. xv. 2 A wyse tonge commendetli 
knowlege (Vulg. orvnat sctentiam)\. 1580 Lyty Euphues 
(Arb.) 300 What .. more commendeth a woman than con- 
stancie? 1589 Gold, Mirr. (1851) 47 Gold commends the 
precious stone. 1593 H. Smivut Sev, Wks. 11. x11 The light 
of the candle doth not dazzle, but rather commend the 
light of the sun, 1644 Mitton A eof. (Arb.) 70 The grace- 
full symmetry that commends the whole pile and structure. 

b. fig. (in proverbial expression). 

1620 VENNER Via Recta iti. 48 Such as have very strong 

stomackes, or like to have their meat commend their drinke. 


5. To rccommend to kindly remembrance ; for- 
merly in ordinary nse in the conveyance of greetings, 
now arch.: c.g. Commend me to —, remember me 
kindly to —; — commends him(self) to you, — 
asks to be kindly remembered to you, sends his 
kind remembrances ; J commend nte to you, I pre- 


sent iny kind regards or remetnbranees. 

1463 Past. Leti. V1. 138 Ryght worchepful ser. .1 comend 
me to you [earlier letters have recommend and command). 
e490 Promp. Parv. 89 (MS. K.) Comendyn or gretyn 
[x499 recomende], vecommendo. ¢1528 Mra. Dorset in 
Ellis Orig. Lett, 1. 173 11. 147, 1 hertely commende me 
vnto you. 1563 in E. ode lltust. Brit. Hist. (1791) 1. 
349 We comende us unto yot good Lordshipp. 1596 SHaks. 
Merch. Vom. ii, 235 Signior Anthonio Commends him to 
you. 1677 Hotvoke Dect., To commend him unto one, 
salvo. 1959 Rowertson fist. Scot, 1. vit. 528 Commend 
me to my son. ; 

6. Ecc’. To bestow in commendam. Also absoi. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpi's Counc. Trent (1676) 239 A Cathedral 
Church might be commended toa Deacon. /éid. 235 But 
the Popes..did pass these limits, and commended for a 
longer time. 1670 Buount Law Dict. s.v. Commendam, 
He to whom the Church is conunended, hath the Fruits 
and Profits thereof, onely for a certain time. 1885 T. 
Arnotp Cath, Dict. tee ‘A Council of Merida commended 
to the metropolitan t 
had been ordered to retire from their sees and do penance. 

7. Hist. To place under the personal protection 


churches of certain bishops who | 


COMMENDABLE. 


of a feudal lord (‘se in vassatieum alicui com- 
mendare’ Du Cange). 

1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. (ed. 3) 1. iti.g1 The freeman 
might .. determine to whom .. he auld conunend himself. 
fbi, 121 The kingdom of England..was twice commended 
toaforeign potentate. 1875 Stusps Const. Mist. 1. 253 note, 
Vassus..was used..in the Karolingian period for a freeman 
commended, or placed in the relation of comitatus, to a 
lord. 1889 Aucycl Brit. XXII. 781/2 The privileged 
position of the abbey tenants gradually led the olher men of 
the valley to ‘commend’ themselves to the abbey. 

8. Commntend meus) to: a colloquial expression, 
scrious or ironical, of choice or preferenee, =‘ give 
me by choice’. Orig. of a person. 

i7iz Stree Sfect. No. 486 » 4 Of all that } have met in 
my tine, commend me to Betty Duall. 1975 Suurmwan 
Rivals 1. iit, Commend me to a mask of silliness, and a pair 
of sharp eyes for my own interest under it. 1826 Disrarit 
iyo. Grey v1. i, For a handsome, generons, sharp-wilted 
knave, conrmend me lo Hunsdrich the porter. 1842 7a/?'s 
Mag. 1X.635/2 Commend me to edinburgh above al! cities ! 
1868 Brownine King § BA. vit. 51 Commend me to home: 
joy, the family board Alar and hearth t 

%| App. confused or blended with the verbs Com- 
MENT and CoMMAND. 

1637 Auv. Wattams f/oly Fable 107 ‘That most adiirable 

vassage..applanded and commended vpon by Lactantius 
imself. 1651 Aedty. Hotton. 59 ‘Yo commend over his 
condition and transcendenl power. .as a matter of pnbliqae 
consequence. 1673-4 Maxvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 U1. 417 
Whensoever en shall have any further occasion to com: 
mend me, I shall not faile to testify that Tam, ete. 
+Comme'nd, s/. Ots. [In sense t, a. F. com- 
mende, corresp. to It. and med.l. commenda a 
benefiee given in charge to any one (see CoMMES- 
DAM), lit. “a deposit, charge’. f. commemddre lo 
give in charge, entrust, etc.: see prec. In the 
other senses it may have becn formed immed. 
from the verb in Eng. or Se.) 

L. ‘ced, = CoeMENDAM 1, 
mend: in commendam. Sr. 

©1470 Henry Wallace tx. 1128 ‘The rent at will he (king 
off ingland] gaiff [that byschop] in commend. /éz¢. 1 172 
Glaskow that gaif..‘Yo dyocye in Duram to commend. 1513 
Dove.as xets vin. Pro. 108 Ane kinrik of paroch kyrkis 
cuppillit with commendis. 

b. Feudal protection: see COMMEND 7. 7. Se. 
¢ 1490 Henry Madlace x. 1072 Vhe lord Bewmound in to 
the north he [Edward] send. Thai lordschippys all that 
gaiff him in commend. 

2. Coimmendation. 

¢1470 Henry Wadlace vin. 1473 The gret coumend that 
scho to Wallace gaiff Befor the king. 1535 STEWART Creu. 
Scot, TN. 277 Quhairthrow he gatt commend Of largnes 
and liberalitic. 1608 Suaks, (er. it. 4g Speak in his jnst 
commend. 

b. with a and pf. Also a commends. 

1606 Rollock's Lect..1 Thess. (ed. 1606) 100 (Jam.) Thou 
+ -givest vs a goode commend, and vtterst a great rejoising 
for vs. 1631 Hevwoon /. Maid of West in. Wks. 1874 IL. 
302 ‘lo .. vouchsafe some few commends Before his death, 
1641 MARMION Axtéznuary in Hal. Dodstey XIN. 427 You 
give yourself a plausible commends. 

3. A greeting, remembrance, compliment. 

1470 Hesry Wallace x1. 966 The harrold Jop in Ingland 
sone he send, And wrayt to Bruce rycht hartlie this com- 
mend, Besekand him to cum and tak his cronn. 1593 
Suaks. Rich. 7/, ut. i. 38 ‘Vell her I send to her my kind 
commends. 1608 L. Mactin Dycand Ant. v, Thanks M. 

ayler, and a kind commend. ¢ 1645 Howrtt Lef?. (1650) 

1. 41 Mr. William Pawley, to whom 1 desire nry mnost 
hearty commends may be presented. 

Commend, obs. form of Comment sé. 

|| Commenda. Also 6-do. The Latin and 
Ttal. form of the word CoMMENDAM, occas. used, 

1598 Viorto Commendatore ..one that hath Comendoes 
[x61 Comendas] put to his charge. 1616 Brent tr. Sarfz's 
Counc. Trent (1676) 27 Vhe abuses of Commendaes and 
Annates. /bid. 468 Willing to get Benefices in Commenda. 
1765 Biackstone Comm, 1. 393 Contmmenda, or ecclesia 
commendata, is a living commended by the crown to the 
care of a clerk, to hold till a proper pastor is provided for 
it. 1885 T. Arnotp Cath. Dect., Comemenda, 

Commendable (kfmendab’l’, «. [a. OF. 
commendable, ad. 1. commendabii-is praiseworthy, 
f. commenddre: see COMMEND and -ABLE. The 
French derévation gave the earlier accentuation, 
commendable, commendable, the latter still, with 
an uncertain exception, used by Shakspere. Dr. 
Johnson noted this as obsolete, and commendable, 
although considered by Walker ‘ vulgar’, is now 
prevalent.} ; 

1. Proper to be commended, deserving of com- 
mendation or approval, praiseworthy, laudable. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Aled’, ® 894 No thing so comendable in 
a gret lord, as whan he is debonaire, 1388 Wvcuur £ccfus. 
xlii. 8 Thou schalt be comendable in the sizt of alle men. 
¢1400 Beryn 255 Ne myrth is nat commendabill, that ay 
is by o syde. 1§09 Hawes Pas?. Pleas. xvi. xxix, Your great 
deceyte is nothing commendable. Suaxs. Merch. V. 
Li 110 Silence is onely commendable Ina neats tongue dri‘d, 
and a maid not vendible. 1610 Guitum Heraldry im. xit. 
(1611) 123 To set them forth in their commendabiest fashion. 
19729 ButLer Serm. Wks. 1874 TH. 71 Liberality and bounty 
are exceedingly commendable. 1870 Daily News 7 Oct., 
Applying the Act with most commendable zeal. 

+2. Commendatory. Oés. 

1576 Frenne Panoplie Ep. 45 This hope..that your 
opinion concerning his person, and behaviour, would be no 
lesse commendable then oures, /4¢d, 360, | mistrust not .. 


Jn commend, lo cont- 


COMMENDABLENESS, 


but that, without our commendable certificate, hee is like 
ate to please. [Cf 1607 Suaks. Cor, iw. vil. 52.) 
+ B. as s6. A commendable thing or quality. 

1654 Wuittock Zootomia 340 All the Commendables in 
Politicke Government. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Afan.1. i. 
23 Touching the third Commendable in the search of our 
selves, namely, Certainty and Evidence. 

Commendableness. [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
Commendable quality, praiseworthtness. 

@ 1639 W. Watery Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 225 No man 
else can finde any commendablenesse in them, 1754 Eb- 
warps Freed. Vill. w. i. 193 The Essence of Vertuousness 
or Commendableness. toes Tucxer L¢. Nat. (1852) 11. 
130 The commendableness of industry. 


Comme:ndably. adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly?.] 

1. In a commendable manner; so as to win com- 
mendation ; landably. 

1531 Envor Gov. 1. vii, Nature seketh .. howe in quietnes 
to be commendably disposed. 1586 W. Wespe Eng. Poctrie 
(Arb.) 31 le handled them commendably. 1670 Mi.ton 
Hist, Eng. Wks. 1738 H. 67 Edric. .challeng’d the Crown, 
and wore it, thongh not commendably. 1754 Ricuarpson 
Grandison (ed. 7) V1. 65 To behave commendably in the 
private life. 1886 Manch. Exam. 4 Nov. 5/4 Vhe speakers 
were commendably brief. 

+2. In commendation. (Cf. COMMENDABLE 2.) 

1748 Rictarpson Clarissa (1811) I. iv. 25 Everything the 
man said commendably of him came grudgingly. 

|| Commendaces, Oés.~° (OF. in Cotgr. 1611), 
corresp. to med.L.. commendalias = commendationes 
“ officium vel orationes pro defunctis ’.] 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Commnendaces, Funeral Orations, 
Prayers made for the dead ; Verses made in praive of the 
dead. [from Cofgrace.) ence in Putiirrs, etc. 


||\Commendado'r. (Sp. comendador com- 
mander, lieutenant ; now es. used of a mediaval 
knight-commander.] A commander: chicfly as a 
Spanish or Venctian title. 

1580 «fol. Pr. Orange in Phanix (1721) 1. 506 That which 
he and the great Commendador did. 1641 Marston -1- 
tiquary v. 1. (Venice) A base commendadore! I'll ne'er 
endure it, 1656 Kart Mons. Adit. fr. Parnass. 10 The 
Commendador Hannibal Caro said, that above all other 
slupendious things in the Commonwealth of Venice, etc. 
1678 Printirs, Commnendadere (Sp.', a Consul or President 
in the Indies, or any foreign place : also .. Sub-governours 
under the King of Spain, who iy supream master of the 
Knights of Casatrava, and other orders of Knighthood, and 
by the Spaniards called Commendadores. 1823 Sovrney 
Penins. War 1, 122 All Commendadors of the military 
orders, or of Malta, should pay two-thirds of their revenue. 

Commendam kgmendem. [acc. sing. of 
med.L. commenda ‘deposttum’ (Du Cange), as 
used in phr. dare in commendam, to give (se. a 
benefice) in charge or trust, or as a deposit, 
whence also applied to the benefice so entrusted, 
f. L. commeuddre to give into one’s charge, deposit, 
entrust; ef. OF. commande, mod. commende, and 
see CoMMEND 58, 1, COMMENDA, -UM.] 

1. In the phrase ¢ commendam: used of the 
tenure of a benefice ‘commended’ or given in 
charge to a qualified clerk or layman, to hold 
until a proper incumbent was provided for it, or 
according to a practice of later development, be- 
stowed upon a layman or secular ecelestastic, with 
enjoyment of the revenues for life; esp. used of 
a benefice, which a bishop or other dignitary was 
permitted to hold along with his own preferment. 
(Abolished in England by statute in 1836.) 

1658 Bramuae Consecr. Bps. viii. r90 A grant to the.. 
Bishop of St. Davids, to hold in Commendam with the said 
Bishoprick the Rectory of Carewe. 1756 Gentil. Mug. 
XXVI. 120 He held this living fi conmnendam with his 
bishoprick till his death in 1746. 1839 Keicuttey ///s¢. 
Eng. 1, 456 A beneficed ee. when promoted to a 
bishopric vacates his benefice by the promotion, unless the 
King, by spectal dispensation, gives him power to retain 
his benefice, and when this is done, he is said to hold it 
‘in commendam’. 1885 T. Arnotp Cath. Dict. 198 In pro- 
cess of time the Roman Sce claimed the right of allowing a 
bishop, or other dignitary, to hold other benefices ## com. 
mendam with his own preferment. 

b. trausf. 

1680 Sir C. Lytretton in //atton Corr. (1878) 236 My 
L4 Carlisle does pretend to goe back to Jamaica. .may be he 
has to keepe it in commendam and to goe by his deputy. 
1823 Scott Quentin D.vi, Ie might have held the office 


of confessor to the jail in commendam with that of execu- 
tioner, 

2. As Ing. sd. (with f/.) The eustody of an 
ecclesiastical benefice in the absence of a regular 
ineumbent ; the tenure or enjoyment of the revenues 
of a benefice held as above. (Latin commenda.) 

1963-87 Foxe A. & Al. (1596) 3/2 Their sleigbts to get 
monie. .Sixtlie, for commendams. 1601 R. Jounson Angad. 
& Commie. (1603) 242 The commendams [ed. 1630 -ums] 
of vacant revenues .,and the denomination of benefices 
doth yeild yearly tohis majesty a great quantitie of money. 
1625 Petit. Relig. in Rushw. /ist. Coll. (16 9) 1. 183 That 
Nonresidencie, Pluralities, and Commendams may, be 
inoderated. 1750 Carte //fst. Eng. 11. 120 Dispensations 
calledin England Commendams. 1836-7 Act 6-7 IVill. £V, 
c. 77 §18 Every commendam in future granted. .whether 
temporary or perpetual, shall be absolutely void to all 
intents and purposes, 

b. The benefice or office so held. 

1607 Cowex /uterpr., Commendam is a benefice, which, 
being void, is commended to the charge and care of some 
sufficient clerk to be supplicd, until it be conveniently pro- 
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vided of a pastor. [So 1641 Termes de Ja Ley 66.) 1779 
Gentl, Mag. XLIX. 236 Bishop Green (having no com. 
mendam) had a very inadequate income. 1882-3 ScuArF 
Encycl. Relig. Kuowl. 1. 502 The office [abbot] became a 
commendam tn the [louse of Guise. 

3. = CommManpERY 2 (med.L. commenda). 

x601 R. Jouxson Avrugd. § Commu. (1603) 60 His Com- 
mendams of the orders of Montegia, Calatravia, Alcantara, 
and §. James. 1669 Woopueap Sé. Teresa u. xxvi. 158 
The place belonged to a Comsendam of S. James. 

+ Gommendatare. Obs. Se. [a. Fr. commen- 
datatre.] = next. 

ax6sx Catperwoon //ist, Kirk (1843) 11. 402 The Com- 
mendatare of Arbrothe..went..to seeke support against the 
regent. 

Comme‘ndatary, ¢. and sd. [ad. med.L. 
commendatart-us in same senses), f. ppl. stem 
commenddt-: see COMMENDATE and Sey 

A, adj. = CoMMENDATORY (sense 2). 

1611 Cotcr., Commendataire, commendatarie ; giuen in, 
enioyed, or inioying by, Commendum, 1751 CuamBERs 
Cycé. sv. Commendam, The commendatary abbots. 

B. st. a. Ecc’. A commendator. b. gen, One 
put in charge, a commissioncr. 

1s39 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. eee 155 Robert 
Kinge, abbat and commendatary of Osney. 1706 tr. 
Onupin's Eecl. Hist. 16th CU. v.77 Commendataries were 
as it were ‘Tutors and Curators of Monasteries. 1852 Tn. 
Ross tr. Hamboldt'’s Trav. 11. xvi. 31 In those times of op- 
pression and cruelty. .the Commendataries (encomenderos) 
et ont the Indians to travellers like beasts of burden. : 

Commendate, 7. O#s. exc. as in b. [f. L. | 
commenddl. ppl. stem of commendare to COMMEND : | 
sce -AtTE5.]  ¢rans. To commend. Hence Com- | 
mendating vé/. 54. 

@ 1625 Vioys in Spurgeon Sreas, Daz. Ps. xvi. 11 In hearing 
their own commendating and praise. 

b. sfec. in pff.a. Commendated [med.L., com- 
mendatis] = COMMENDED (see COMMEND 7. 7). 

1864 Stk F. Paccrave Norm, & Eng. 111. 574 How many 

thanes, how many commendated, how many: freemen. 


Commendation (kpméndéijan). Forms: 3 


ecommendaciun, 4-§ co m’mendacioun, 4-6 
-cion, -eyo(u'n, 6 -tioun, 6- eommendation. 
(a. OF. commendation, -cton, ad. 1. commenda- 
H6n-em,n. of action £ commendare > see COMMEND, 
The order in which the senses appear in Eng. is 
not that of the actual development in Lat. and Fr.] 
I. General sense: The action of commending. 
+1. Giving in charge, entrusting, committal, | 
In gen, sense rave, but sense 6 (specialized from this) re- 
presents the earliest use of the word. 


1583 Prat Livers New Exper. (1594) 69 Verie carefull 
in the commendation of any secrete to his friend. 


1393 Gowrk Conf IIL. 145 A tale. Of trouthe in commen. 
dacion. c1400 Rom, Rose 4890 He preyseth Eelde..And 
more of commendacioun ‘Than youthe in his discripcioun. 
1g09 Fisner fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. 289 In 
the fyrst shall stonde her prayse and commendacyon, 
1600 Suans. Al. WoL. 1. ii. 275 Rau haue deseru'd High 
commendation, trne applause, and loue. 1681 Davpen 
Abs. & eichit. "Vo Rdr., The commendation of adversaries | 
is the greatest triumph. 1757 Jounson Let, Barney 24 Dec. 
in Boswell, | remember with great pleasure your commien- 
dation of my Dictionary. 1876 J.H. Newman //ist. Sh. 1. 
mii. 313 Me eone te terms of high commendation. 

b. with @ and fv. 

1535 Covernate £cc/vs.xxvi. Contents, A commendacion 
and prayse of a good honest woman. 1553 Even / reat. 
Newe Lad, (Arb.) 5 If honest commendactons be a iust_re- 
ward dew to noble enterprises. 1780 Jounson LZ. /’., Con- 


2. The expression of approval, recommendation. | 


greve, Neitber soliciting flattery by publick commenda- 


tions, nor provoking enmity by malignant criticism. 1851 
Loscr. Gold, Leg, w. Cloisters, Their commendations lag 
behind the truth, 

ies fi. = Renown, eredit, repute. Ods. 

1631 Weever Anc, Hun, Mon. 433 With singular commen- 
dations hee had serued..in the eeenchy warres. 1662 J 
Karcrave Sofe Alex. 1711 (1867) 84 Intrusted .. with... 
considerable offices, which he discharged to his commenda- 
tions. 1703 Moxon Weck. Exerc. 59 Another sort of Stecl, 
of higher commendations than any of the forgoing sorts, 

d. (See quot.) 

1823 tr, Sismondi’s Lit, Eur. (1846) UL. xxx. 311 To these 
different kinds of dramatic performances was added a kind 
of prologue, called a commendation. 

. Recommendation of a person to the favour- 
able notice or nttention of another. Also in 
Letter of commendation. 

sss Even Decades IW. [nd, (Arb. 204 This letter of owre 
commendation. 159: SHaks, To Gent, uw. iv. 79 Come 
«. With Commendation from great Potentates. 1601 — 
AU's Well w. iii. 92 The Duke hath offered him Letters of 
commendations to the King. 1829 SoutHey O. Newman v, 
The Governor said... His commendation, sir, shall have its 
flee 1871 ALABASTER Wacel of Law 277 Tbe courtesy 
our letter of commendation demands from him. 

A. (gen. in £2.) Remembrances sent to those at 
a distance ; respects, compliments, greetings. arch. 

1529 Wotsey in Four C, Eng. Lett. 10 Aftyr my moste 
herty commendacions. _ 1586 A. Day Eug. Secretary 
1, (1625) 12 The manner of commendations (which with us ts 
retained for an order of Salutation or greeting) .. custom. 
ably is delivered in this forme: After our hearty commen- 
dations unto your L. 1598 Suaxs. Aferry IV. u. ii, 98. 
1688 Penn, Archives 1. 106 After Our very hearty Com- 
ntendations, It having pleased Almighty God, about Ten of 
the Clock this morning, to bless his ma‘y and His Royal 
Consort the Queene, with the Birth of a hopefull Son. 1823 
Scotr Peverd viii, Her uneasiness.. was removed, by « 


COMMENDATOR. 


the arrival of Whitaker, with her husband's commenda- 
tions. 

+5. A thing that reeommends, a recommendation. 

1538 Bae God's Promises u1.in Hazl. Dodsley I. Let 
me show forth tby commendations free. 1579 LYLY Baptiee 
(Arb.) 136 It was thought a great commendation for a young 
scboller to make an Oration extempore. 1693 Drypen 
¥Fuvenal Ded. (J.), Good-nature is the most godlike com- 
mendation of a man. 1697 CoLtizr £ss. Mor. Subj. 1. 
(1709) 96 The Want of Tools and Materials, if the Model is 
answered, is a Commendation to the Workman. 

TI. Special senses. 

6. Liturg. (gen. in pl.; also Commendation of 
Sonis) An office originally ending with the prayer 
Tibi, Domine, conmendamuns, in which the souls 
of the dead were commended to God; said both 
before their burial, and in anniversary or com- 
memorative services. In colleges: see quot. 1709. 

azeeg Ancr. R. 22 A morwen, oper a niht efter be suffra- 

iis of Uhtsong, sigged Commendacium, ¢ 1360 Wycuir 

Vhs. (1880) 191 Discabo Rodin ¢ & comendacion & matynes 
of oure lady ordeyned of synful men. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
vi. (Arb.} 11 Whan this vigilye was don and the commenda.- 
cion she was leyde in the pytte. 1545 Primer Hen, VIIT 
Contents, The Litany. The Dirige. ‘The Commendations. 
The Psalms of the Passion. 1546 Alea. Ripon (Surtees) 
II]. 31 ‘Io say Masse Dirige and Comendacions in tbe 
saide Chapell for the sowle of the saide Founder and all 
Christien sowlez, 1 Strvre dun, Ref. 1. xviii. 224 
‘There was also in Popish times an office used in tbe col- 
leges at certain times of the year, for the commendations of 
their benefactors... Now [1560]... was added a reformed Latin 
commendation of them. .a prayer Domine Dens, etc. .. in- 
stead of this prayer in the popish office of commendations, 
viz. T1bi Domine commendamus. 1849-53 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers 11. 476. 

b. = Commendatory prayer. 

1885 ‘I. Arnon Cath. Dict. 198/2 Commendation of the 
soul (Orde commendationis animzx\, a form of prayer for 
the dying contained in the Roman Ritual. 

7, Feudat Law. The cesston by a freeman of 
himself and his lands to the personal protection 


of a feudal lord. 

1818 Hattas Jéid, Ages (1872) 1. 164 Besides the relation 
.. by beneficiary grants, there was another species more 
personal .. called commendation. 1867 Frerman Norm. 
Cong. ed. 3) I. ik. 59 ‘This commendation of Scotland to the 
West-Saxon King. 1875 Stusss Const. //ist. 1. v. 79 Note, 
The practice of commendation in England was generally 
the result of the police organisation. ' 

8. £cet. The giving of benefices i comunendam ; 


- also, the condition of a commendam. 


1883 /’all Mall G. 16 Feb. 4/1 The Pope..punished them 
by putting the monastery into commendation. 1885 T. 
Arxop Cath, Dict. 198/2 sv. Commenda, Since the de- 
struction of Church property which recent times have wit. 
nessed, the practice of commendation has greatly dwindled, 
if not wholly ceased, throughout Europe. 

III. altrié. ¢ecommendation ninepence, 4 
bent nine-penny piece used as a love-token. 

1663 Butter Mud, 1. i. 487 Like Commendation Nine- 
pence, crookt With to and from my Love, it lookt. (Cf. Gav 
Sheph. Wh. v ae -. 

+Commendati'tial, a. Ods. rare—*. [f. L. 
commendaticins +-\L.] = CommenpDatory A 1b. 

1601 W. Watson Sparing Discov. ara, Letters com: 
inendatitials [/:tfere commendatictz), 

Comme‘ndative, «. 7ae-°. [ad. L. com- 
mendativ-us: see COMMEND and -IvE.] = Com. 
weNDATORY. Hence Comme‘ndatively adv. 

3866 Le Fanu Uncle Silas xxxiii, 216 She observed com: 
mendatively. eS 

Commendator (kpménd?tte:). [a. late L. 
commendator, agent-n. f. commendare ; in anctent 
use ‘one who commends’, but in med.L. the 
title of the member of a knightly order, entrusted 
with the management of a commeuda or CON- 
MANDEMY ; = COMMANDER 3. Cf. It. comeudatore 
‘one that hath eomendas put to his charge’ Florio 
(sense 1); Sp. comendador ‘ one that hath com- 
mandements given him in charge’ ; in sense 1, Du 
Cange has commendatérius, ¥. commendatatre.] 


J. One who holds a benefice ¢# commendam. 

1561 Q. Kexneoy (¢it/e), Ane Oratioune set furth be 
Master Quintine Ketied ys commendatour of Crosragruell. 
1679 Burnet //ist. Ref. Ll. 428 The other [abbey] was of 
Bushlisham..in Berkshire, made b: 
Davids, that was Commendator of it. 1 J. Citamser- 
LANE St. Gt. Brita. v. (1743) 338 The abbacies of others 
were given to Laymen in Commendam, and they under the 
name of Commendators sat in Parliament and made up the 
first State of the clergy. 1875 W. McILwraitn Guide to 
Wigtownshire 83 In 1560 the Pope appointed Thomas 
Hay..Commendator of the Monastery (of Glentuce}. 


+2. The president of a CommanDERY ; a knight- 


commander. Ods. 

1669 Woopueap S/. Teresa U1. xxvi 158 He knew of 
severall persons, that .. could not obtain from the same 
Commendators tbe like faculties. 1688 R. Homme Armoury 
tt, 190/1 The Commentator, or Great Master of tbe Order 
..is to be Knighted in the midst of the Knights. ' 

3. = ComMENDaApoR, as a Spanish title: lieu- 


tenant, viceroy. 

1583 Stocker Cinile Warres Lowe Countries %. 102b, 
Don Reis of Requesens, the i commendator of Castil. 
1665 G. Havers tr. 2. della Valle’s Trav. 31 The Com- 
mendator of the Dutch [at Surat), came one day to give me 
a visit. 1777 Rosertson //ist, Amer. (1783) 1. 232 Don 
Ferdinand we Toledo, pe Commendator of Leon..a 
nobleman of the first rank. 


Barlow, Bishop of S. 


COMMENDATORY. 


Hence Commenda‘torship [from sense 1]. 

1861 Sat. Rev. XI. 301/2 Lord Robert Stewart. .obtained 
. the Commendatorship of the Bishoprick. 

Commendatory (k/mendatori), @ and sé. 
Also 7-8 command-. [ad. late L. commendatéri- 
us, f, commenditor + see prec. and -ory.] 

A, adj. 

1. Having the attribute of commending or re- 


commending. 

rss [see bl xg81 J. Buty //addon’s Answ. Osor. 405 
Let the Fathers be .. eloquent in theyr commendatory 
Declamations. 164x Mitton Ch. Déscip. 1. (1851) 10 The 
‘commendatory subscriptions of Confessors and Martyrs. 
1833 H. CoLerioce North. Worthies (1852) I. 43 A copy of 
commendatory verses. 1837 Tuackeray Aavenswing vu, 
He would venture upon a commendatory grin. 
' b. Commendatory letter or epistle, a \ctter 
commending a person to favourable notice or 
reception; esf. a testimonial or letter of intro- 
duction given for this purpose by a bishop to a 
member of his diocese when about to travel. 

isss Even Decades HW, Ind. (Arb.) 308 He had receaued 
letters commendatori of pope Leo the tenth. 1568 Grarton 
Chron. Hen. VIIL. an, 17 (R.) ‘That no Englishman should 
enter into Scotland, without letters commendatory of theyr 
awne souereigne lorde. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. in. ili. 
(1673) 309 Commendatory Kpistles granted to all whether 
Clergie or Laity that were to travel, as ‘Tickets of Hospita- 


lity. x783 Ainswortn Lat. Dict. (Morell)iv, Bedlerophontis - 


literas portare; when a man carrictll commendatory 
letters to his own hurt. 

ce. Commendatory prayer: in the Anglican 
Liturgy, a prayer in which a person at the point 
of death is commended to the mercy of God. 

1661 Prayer-bh., Rubricin Burtal Office, A cormmenda- 
tory prayer for a sick person at the point of departure. 1865, 
Reader 8 July 3a Their heroes appear ..to live that they 
may die with the Commendatory Prayer on their lips. 

2. Holding a benefice 2 commendam. 

1682 G. Vernon Life /eylyt 67 John, Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln, then Commendatory-Dean thereof. 1790 Rurke 
Fy, Rev, Wks. V.295 The estates possessed by bishops and 
canons, and commendatory abbots. 1872 O. SuipLey Gloss. 
Ecel, Terms sv. Abbot, Some abbots secular were com- 
mendatory, enjoying a portion of the revenues, 

b. Held 2 commendant. 

1790 Burks Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 206 The bishopricks, and 
the great commendatory abbies, were, with few exceptions, 
held by that order [the nobility]. 

3. Pertaining to feudal commendation. 

1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 3) {. iii. 127 The feudal 
or peas relation is a very delicate relation. 

1 SOe 

+1, A commendatory faet or word. Ods. 

1641 Cheke's Life in Iurt Sedtt. Biv b, The..King upon 
the sole comimendatories of his former deservings reserved 
that honour for him. 1644 Mitton Aveos.(Arb.) 63 A sufli- 
cient evidence and commendatory of his own piety. @ 1714 
Suarp Ser. Ti. (R21, Whatever did but bear.. the super- 
scription of the holy Jesus would need no other commenda- 
tories to onr affection. «1716 Soutn Sern, VIIL vii. (Ro, 
Just as if Cicero had spoke commendatories of Anthony. 

+2. A knight-commander. Oés. 

isss Enen Decades IW, Ind. UI. vn. (Arb.) 165 Chiefe 
Commendatory of the order of the knyghtes of Alcantara. 
197859 State Papers in Ann. Reg. 220/2 Degraded of the 
order of St. Jago, of which he was a commendatory. 1762 
tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. V. 560 The palace of the com- 
mendatory of the Teutonick order..once stood here. 

+3. One who holds a benefice #2 commendam, 

#1639 Srottiswoop “Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 337 Con- 
demned to die for keeping intelligence with the Commen- 
datory of Driburgh. 1726 AvLirre Paverg. tor In Process 
of ‘Time Commendatories, by divers Pretences of Honesty 
and Necessity made use of the Fruits themselves, 

+4. = ComManpery. Ods. 

1586 Ferne Blas. Gentrie 127 The Knights of this order 
. became possessed of .. beautiful monasteries and manye 
fayre Commendatories. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 
533 The Stadtholder of the bailiwick of Thuringia and the 
Commandatory of Grifstadt. 

+5 = CoMMENDAM 2, Ods. 

1758 R. Keitu Catal. Scot, Bps. (1824) 36 His uncle, now 
become primate of St. Andrew’s, resigned in his favour the 
commendatory of Arbroath. 1849 J. Graxt Jfem, Air 
hkaldy Gr. xxi. 245 His Commendatory of Coldingham [was 
given] to Home of Manderston. 

Commended (kgmerndéd), Af/. a. [f. Com- 
MEND v. + -ED.] Mentioned as worthy of ap- 
proval; recommended, praised, approved, 

2475 Caxton Yason 7b, The hye and comended ordre of 
knighthode. x60x Suaxs. Yui. C. u. i. 271, I charme you, 
by my once commended Beauty. 1873-4 Hdix, Unry, Calei- 
War 181 (Class Prize Lists) Highly Commended.—Brown- 
ing, Campbell, etc. 

b. Bound by feudal commendation. 

1875 Stunes Const, //ist. I. vii. 188 The protection which 
the commended freeman received from his lord. 

Commender (kjme'ndas). (Chiefly in 17th c.) 
[f. as prec. +-ERr,] One who commends. 

1s7o Ascuam Scholenz, (Arb,) 22 A glad commender of it. 
1625 Ussner Ausw. ¥esuit 28 Every old man. .is a commen- 
der of the time past. 1707 Re/7. Ridicule 289 He..is his own 
Commender. 1713 Bentiry Rem. Disc. Free-Thinking 
241 (L.) Who, unqualified to understand one single page of 
Cicero, presumes to set up for his commender and patron. 

Commending (k/me'ndin), 22. 56. [f. Com- 
MEND v.+-INGI.] The action of the vb. Com- 
MEND; commendation. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 2346 Pire athils of Atenes..kest vp a 
cric..in comending of his carpe, 1661 Funcer Iorthies 
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(1840) I. 27 Bishops and judges .. though not made by his | 
commanding are usually by his commending to the king. 
1815 Scribdleomanta 249 It claims high commending. 

Comme nding, f//.2. [f. as prec. +-1NG 4] 
That commends. Hence Comme'ndingly ai’. 

1876 G. Mrrepitn Beanch, Career UL. vi. 88 Coucerning 
himself, he thought commendingly, a tear would have over- 
come hin. 

+Comme'ndment. 02s. [f-as prec. + -Munr.] 
Commendation. 

e1g00 Test. Love u. (1560) 292/1 Thus mightest thou have 
full prefe in thy Margarites goodnesse, by commendement 
of other jewels badness. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rew w. 
i, You must shew and insinuate yourself responsible, and 
equivalent now to my commendment. 

+Commendo. Oés. [ad. It. or med.L.. co- 
menda ; in quot. 1628 perh, only a grandiose alter- 
atfou of CoMMEND sd.; see -ADO.] 

1, =CosmenDa, COMMANDERY, 

1598 Fr.orio, Comendatore, one that hath commendoes 
(r6xx Comendas] put to his charge. 

2. = ComMMEND sé. 2, recommendation, 

1628 Venner Bathes af Bath (1630) 361 By these commen- 
does he gets Patients. 

Comme'ndress. 02s. rare. 
+-RSS.] A female commender. 

1611 Cotcr., Lowéresse, a praiseresse, commendresse. 1660 
Hexuam Detch Dict., Prijseresse, commendresse. 

+Commendry, 52. Os. rare. 

c1475 Sg. of Lowe Degre 688 She sered that body with 
specery, With wyrgin waxe and commendry. 

| Comme*ndum, O/s. Also comendum. 
(Perh. originally meant as a rectification of the 
abnormal CoMMENDAM.] 


1. =ComMENDAM 2. 

1598 Florio, Exconenda, a comendum: an ecclesiastical 
Huing so called. 1611 Cotar., Conpnende, a Commendum : 
or Benefice giuen in Commendum. 1650 R. Starvation 
Strada’s Low C. Warres 1.31 Commendums, if the pos- 
sessour die, revert to the depositor. 1688 sist. Tiulon‘s 
Plea 5 Principal Abbeys .. given in great Commendum. 

2. =COMMANDERY, 

1630 R. JoHxson Adngd. § Conn. 175 Two hundred 
fiftie nine Commendums of the Order of the Knights of 
Malta. 1635 Pacitr CAristianogr. 16. 

Commenliche, obs. form of ComMonLy. 

Commensal (kfmensal), @. and sé. Also 5 
comensale. [a. F. commensal:—med.L. commen- 
sal-ts, {. come together with + mesa table, mensalrs 
belonging to the table.] A, adj. 

1. Eating at, or pertaining to, the same table. 

e1goo Zest, Love 1. (1560) 275 b/2 O where hast thou bee so 
long commensall? a 1693 Unquuart Raédelats m1. xNxviii. 
317 Commensa! fool. 1844 /raser's Mag. XXX. 269/1 Com. 
mensal pleasures. 

2. iol. Applied to animals or plants which live 
as tenants of others (distinguished from farasztic). 

1877 W. Tuomsox Voy, Challenger I. ii. 140 ‘The tube .. 
is very frequently inhahited by ..a commensal decapod 
crustacean. 1881 Lussocr in Nature No.618. 405 Schwen- 
dener proposed, in 1869, the .. theory .. that lichens are not 
autonomous organisms. but commensal associations of a 
fungus parasitic on an alga. 

B. sb. 


1, One of a company who eat at the same table, 


a mess-mate, 

1460 Carcrave Chvon. 2353 There was he mad lyster of the 
Paleis, and comensale with the Pope. 1624-47 Br. Hat. 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 258 The guests of the great King of 
Heaven, and the commensals of the Lord Jesus, with whom 
we do then [at the Eucharist] communicate. 1887 Lowrie 
Democr. 229 The holders of them might be commensals. 

+b. Formerly a name for the ‘Oppidans’ at 
Eton. Ods. (Cf, Commoner at Winchester.) 

1615 Eton Audit-bk, in M, Lyte Hist. Eton Coll. (1889) 
193 For a little table to lanthen the Commensalls table in 
the Hall. 1884 £vg. /Hust. Mag. Nov. 72 (Eton) In 1614 
there seem to have been about forty ‘ Commensalls’. 

2. #rol. Ananimal or plant which lives attached 
to or as a tenant of another, and shares its food 
(distinguished from a farasite, which feeds on the 
body of its host), Also applied to the host 
itself. 

1872 Dana Corads i. 25 Frequently each Actinia has its 
special favorite, proving an inherited preference for .. that 
kind of change or range of conditions, which the preferred 
commensal! provides, 1879 tr. Semper’s Anim. Life 74 It 
might be..that the green constituents were not integral 
elements of the animal, but foreign bodies, living within it, 
—commensals or ‘ messmates’,as they arecalled. 1880 Dav 
Frul. Linn, Soc:, Zool. XV. 51 A common example of a 
commensal is the Sucking-fish. 

Commensalism (kfmevnsiliz’m). [f- prec. 
+-18M; cf. parasitism.) A commensal condition. | 

1870 Rotteston Anim. Life Introd. 42. 1872 Dana | 
Corads i. 24 Now and then an Actinia puts itself on the 
back of a crab..a kind of association styled commensalism 
by Van Beneden. 1877 Bennett tr. 7homeé's Bot. (ed. 6) 
267 In the Lichens we have the most remarkable instance 
in the vegetable kingdom of. .symbiosis or commensalism. 

Commensality (kpmense'liti).  [f. Commen- 
SAL: ef. F. commensalité.] Commensal state; 
the habit of eating at the same table, 

r6r1 Cotcr., Commensalité, Commensalitie 5 a continuall 
feeding together at one table. 1650 Sir ‘I’, Browne /seud. 
Ep. (ed. 2)'142 Being enjoined or prohibited certain foods 
+. to avoid community with the Gentiles upon promiscuous 
commensality, 1825 .Vew Monthly Mag. XVI. 326 ‘Eating | 


[f. CoMMENDER 


COMMENSURATE. 


together,’ as Dr. Johnson would say, ‘promotes good will, 
Sir, conimensality is benevolent’, 1881 R.N. Cust in J//s. 
sion Lift No. 137. 201 Modified Caste, limited..to Rules 
of Intermarriage and Commensality. 

+Commensa‘tion. Oés. rare". [f. the cle- 
ments (cone-, mensa) of med.L. commensdlts + see 
-ATIoN.] Eating at the same table. 

@1682 Sir T. Browse Y'racts 15 (L.) Daniel .. probably 
declined Pagan commensation or to eat of meats forbidden 
tothe Jews. 

Comme ‘nstruate, v. [f. Com- + Mrensrre- 
UM + -ATE.] To dissolve together. Hence Com- 
me‘nstruating, f//. z. mutually dissolving. 

17970 Monthly Rev. XLIL. 306 In the calorific mixtures .. 
the commenstruating substances .. become warm, — 

Commensurability kfmensitirabi iti. -fir-). 
[f. next, or its L. original; see -rry: cf. F. com- 
mensurabilité] The quality of being commen- 
surable, 

1s7o Dintincstey Huclid x. xviii. 247 The commensura- 
bilitie or incommensurabilitie of lives. 1646 Sirk T. Brown 
Pseud. £p.N1. 81.332 A comely commensurability of the whole 
unto the parts, and the parts betweene themselves. 1794 G. 
AvaMs Nat. § Lp, PRE. VV. xiii, 133 Whenever we look 
for commensurabilities and equalities in nature, we are dis- 
appointed. 1841-4 Emerson “ss, Gifts (1985) 11. 437 There 
is no commensurability between a man and my gift. 

Commensurable (kfmernsiiirab’l, -flir-), a. 
(sé.). [ad. L. commensirabit-is (Boeth.) having a 
common measure, f. com- together + menstiradzlis 
that can be measured, f. mevsiva-re to measure 
(see -BLE), f. wensiira measure, f. aens- ppl. stem 
of wetir? to measure, Mere. Also in French 
(Oresme 14th e.), which may be the intermediate 
source of the IEng.] 

1. Of numbers or magnitudes: Having, or re- 
ducible to, a common measure; divisible without 
remainder by the same quantity. Also, in wider 
sense, measurable by the same standard or seale 
of values. Const. wv7/, fo. 

1557 Rrcorne HAetst. Bj, 20. and .36. be commensur- 
able, seyng .4. is a common dinisor for theim bothe. 1g70 
Ricuincsnry Auctid x. Def. i. 229 All numbers are com- 
mensurable one to another. 1827 Hutton Conrse Math. 
1. 325 vote, Divided into parts that are commensurable. 
1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith wt.142 Mind is not commen- 
surable with Space. 1870 Jens Sophocles’ Electra ‘ed. 2) 
p. xiii, Works of art are commensnrable only when the 
theories which produced them have a common basis. 

2. Proportionable in measure, size, amount, ete. ; 
having a suitable proportion, proportionate fo. 

1645 Ruturrrorn Tryal & Trt. Jarth ii. (1845) 29 His 
pleasnre and His work are commensurable. a 1665 J. Goon- 
win £illed w. the Spirit (1867) 490 God..hath rewards 
commensnrable to every man‘s case. 1691 Ray Creation 
1. (1704) 183 Such a Neck as is commensnrable to their 
Legs. 1789 Bextuam Princ. Legisl. av. § 5 The two 
punishments must be perfectly commensurable. 

+3. Capable of measurement, measurable (4y 
something else). Ods. 

1654 Trappe Com. Esra vi. 9 We must not conceive that 
God is commensurable by any place. 1660 R. Conn Fuss. 
Vind.(Arts & Sc. 12 If 1 see such a solid body, the Under- 
standing judgeth whether this body be commensurable or 
hot, by any notion.. before understood. 


4. as sb. A commensurable quantity: also fg. 

1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith w. ii. 227 Not as commen- 
surables, measuring a greater by onrselves the less, but, etc, 

Commensurableness. [f. prec. + -NESs.] 
Commensurable quality or state. 

1587 Recorpe !Aetst. Nnij, To make that trialle of com- 
mensurablenesse. 1677 Hate Prinz. Orig. Afan. 1. i. 12 
There is no commensurableness between this Object and a 
created Understanding. 1865 Reader 16 Sept. 399/3 They 
occupy exactly the same number of lines both in Greek and 
English. .the commensurablencss was undesigned. 

Comme‘nsurably, adv. [f. as prec. + -L¥ *.] 
In a commensurable manner. 

1652 W. Hartiey Jif. Baptisne 7 That baptism is com- 
mensurably practicable upon Infants, under the Gospel, as 
circumcision in the time of the Law, is not evident. 

Commensurate (kjmevnsitirct, -fair-), @. [ad. 
L. commensirat-us (Boeth.), f. com- together + 
mensiivat-us measured, f. menstivare to measure: 
see COMMENSURABLE.] 

1. Having the same measure; of equal extent, 
duration, or magnitude ; coextensive. Const. wh. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T.1. 37 He..whose actions 
are exactly commensurate with equity and justice. 1666 
J. Smitu Old Age x91 (T.) An age, a certain long space of 
time, that is commensurate with the duration of the thing 
that is spoken of. a1742 Bentiry (J.), Matter and gravity 
are always commensurate. 1832 Macautay Aurleigh, Ess. 
(1851) I. 224 The life of Burleigh was commensurate with 
one of the most important periods. 1855 Minman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) II. 5 Christendom and..the Roman Empire, accord- 
ing to his notions commensurate. @ 1862 Buck.e J7isc. 
Wks. 3.2 In modern Europe the influence of women and 
the spread of civilization have been nearly commensurate, 

+b. Formerly also with fo. Oés. 

1660 IncELo Bentry. & Ur. (1682) 1. 201 Having a Dura- 
tion..commensurate to Eternity. 1696 Wuiston 74, arth 
11. (1722) 162 The Solar Year, and the Lunar Year too, were 
.. exactly commensurate to one another. 1913 Drruam 
Phys. Theol, 10 note, \f the Fish. .be of race! eight to the 
Water, that is Commensurate to the Bulk of it, the Fish 
will rest there. 1750 Jonnson Rambler No. 71 P14 The 
duties of life are commensurate to its duration. 


COMMENSURATE. 


2. Of corresponding extent, magnitude, or degree ; 
proportionate, adequate. Const. fo, also with. 

1649 HamMonn Serm. Wks. 1684 IV. 554 That our hope 
be but commensurate to our sincerity. 1660 W. Secker Non. 
such Prof. ts A drop of praises is not commensurate to a 
sea of favours. 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 157 The necks of 
Birds and Quadrupeds are commensurate to tbeir legs. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 95 You know how it can act when its 

wer is Commensurate to its will, 1839 James Louis X/V, 

I. 374 To assist him with a force at all commensurate to 
the undertaking. 1863 Tyxpatt //eat iii. 59 If we have 
firmness to imitate his [Newton's] example, we shall, no 
doubt, reap a commensurate reward. 1873 Coox Job 
(Speaker's Cont.) IV, 3/2 Prosperity and nisery are not 
always. .commensurate with man’s deserts. 

+ 3. Corresponding in nature (with, fo) ; belong- 
ing to the same sphere or realm of things. Oés. 

1643 Mitton Divorce u. iii. (1851) 68 Herein be... judges 
and is judg'd, measures and _is commensurat to the right 
reason. 1674 Govt. Tongue (J.), By the mediation of some 
organ equally commensurate to soul and body. 1678 Cup- 
wortn /utelt, Syst. 15 Plato adds..that according to Em- 
pedocles, the Definition of Colour was this, aroppon aynud- 
Twy der aUmeTpos Kai aig@nr0¢, The Defluxion of Figures 
+. Commensurate to the Sight and Sensible. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 276 Colour is an effluence of form, commen- 
surate with sight, and sensible. 

4. Characterized by a common measure; =Cos- 
MENSURABLE I. rare. 

1690 Locke //nm, Uni. 1. xvii, We can. .have no positive 
idea of any space or duration.. not made up, and com- 
mensurate to repeated nuinbers of feet or yards, or days, 
and years, which are the common measures. 1788 Prirst- 
Lev Lect. (list... xiii. 107 Were these three periods com- 
mensurate to one another, that is, did a month consist of 
a equal number of days and the year of a certain number 
of lunar months, 1833 Herscnen <istron, xi. 346 The mean 
motions of no two Rete are exactly commensurate. 

+tCommensurate (kfmensiiret, -fir-), v, 
Obs, [f. prec.: see -ATE?: cf. mensurate and L. 
menstirare to measure.] 

1. intr. To be of the same measure or extent 
with ; to agree or ‘square’ with. rare.) 

1643 R.O. Jan's Mort.i. 5 Let us see how it commen. 
surates with the vniversallity of Scripture and Reason. 
Jbid, v.21 Being only commensurates with Time, or length 
of dayes. 

2. trans, To make commensurate ; to propor- 
tion ; to inake to correspond in nature. 

1655 60 Stax.ry //ist. J’hilos, (1701) 481/2 Nature..hath 
equally commensurated the Senses according to the Sen- 
sibles. a1679 TI. Goopwin Jks I]. ui. 81 /R.) Fitly and 
suitably commensurated and proportioned cach to other. 
aigit Ken flymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 IL. 19, 1... will. 
To Loveliness immense, commensurate my Love. 

3. To reduce to a meastire or standard ; to define 


the extent of; to put a measure to; to measure, 

1646 Jexnvn Remora 30 His designe shall commensurate 
his reformation, gives it leave to go 10 such a degree and uo 
further. 1646 Sir ‘Tl. Browse (send. Fp. vi. vii, 312 The 
aptest termes to define or commensurate the longitude of 
places. 1658-60 Stantey //ist, PAtlos. (1701) 421/1 Vefore 
the World there were..neither year nor seasons, by which 
this generable World is commensurated. 

Comme'‘nsurately, adv. [f CosmEensunate 
@.+-LY*,] | In a commensurate manner; propor- 
ttonately, coe acely 

@ 1679 T. Goopwin Wks. IL vy. 277 (.R.) The law of sin and 
the law of tbe mind... are adequately and commensurately 
opposite, aigir Kew /lymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 IT, 
142 God will be more commensurately paid. 1812 W. ‘Tay- 
Lor in Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 414 dhe sense of responsi- 
bility is commensurately enfeebled. 

b. So as to be commensurate. 

1694 W. Hotper Time (J.), We .. make the day serve to 
measure the year as well as we can, though not commensu- 
rately to each year. 

Comme‘nsurateness. [[f as prec. + -NESs.] 
The state or quality of being commensurate. 

1661 Bovie Style Scriptures 165 Its Rules ought to be 
estimated by their Tendency, and Commensuratenesse to its 
End. 1853 De Quincey Ws, (1862) XIV. 188 Want of 
symmetry or commensurateness, 

Commensuration (kpmensitir7l-fon, -fiir-). 
Now rare or Oés. [a. F. commensuration (14th c. 
Oresme), ad. L. commensiiration-em (Boeth.), f. 
com- together + menstirdtio measurement.]} 

1, The measuring of things against or in com- 
parison with each other. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 299 By applyenge parte 
to re ond membre to membre, by commensuracion, as 
Helisey dyd reyse to lyfe the wydowes sone. 1692 Soutit 
Serm. (1697) I. 21 God's Omnipresence .. without any com. 
mensuration of parts to any [space], or circumscription 
within nny. 1701 Grew Cos. Sacr.1. iii. (R.), A strait and 
@ curve line may perhaps be brought by immediate com. 
mensuration, nearer to equality than any given difference; 
but the equality can never be brought to a point. 1824-9 
Laxoor /mag. Cont. Whs. 1846 1. 487 The minds of few can 
take in the whole of a great author, nnd fewer can draw him 
close enough to another for just commensuration, 

+2. The action of measuring; measurcment. Ods. 

1gss Enen Decades W, Ind. 360 Such commensurations as 
are made in the wanderynge turnynges of such vyages. 
1650 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 288 ‘The .. more Western 
term of Longitude, from whence the moderns begin their 
commensuration. 1682 —C4r. Morals (1756) 38 Some cubits 
above the common commensuration. 

+b. As a quality: Measurement, measure, 
magnitude, size. Obs. 

1585 Enen Decades W. Ind. 323 The largenes of heauen 
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and commensuration pf the earth. 1659 T. WittsrorD 
Archit. 6 The true commensuration taken in Feet, 2 

3. The action of proportioning, or fact of being 
proportioned ; proportion, commensurateness. 

1626 Bacon Syfva $764 There must be a commensuration 
or proportion between the Body moved, and the force. 1650 
Butwer dAnthropomet.250 Judging of Commensuration or 
Incommensuration of a Body. 1653 WiLkixs Git of Prayer 
ii. (R.), He is pleased to esteein them (our services] by their 
commensuration to us, if in respect of our abilities they 
are the best. 1781 W. Joxes /’Ays. Disguis. in G. Adams 
Nat. & Exp. Philos. WV, xiii. 133 Where we look for com. 
inensuration, we find variety and infinity. 

+Commensurative, « 00s. [f. L. com- 
menstirdt- (see above) + -1VE.] Having relation 
to measurement or dimension. 

Iience Comme‘nsuratively, adv. 

160r Deacon & Watker Sfirits & Divels 55. /bid. 57 
The manner of corporall substances is to be in a place cir- 
cumscriptiuely, commensuratiuely, dimensiuely, or locally. 

+Comme‘nsurator. Obs. rare". [f. Cost 
+L. menstirdtor measurer.] One that measures, 
or equals in measure. 

1656 S. H. Geld. Law 80 We shall finde Commensurators 
for all, let them commence as high as they can. 

+Comme'‘nsure, v. Ofs. rare—*. — [cf. Com- 
MENSURATE v. and COMMEASURE v.] invir. = Com- 
MENSURATE @, 1. 

1654 J. P. Tyrants & Protectors Set Forth 43 His great. 
ness provokes his goodness to commensure herewith, 

Comment kpinent), s4. Also 5-7 coment, 
6 com(m)ente, (commend). [a. OF. comment 
(end, -and commentary, ad. 1. commentunm in- 
vention, contrivance, enthymeme, (in Isidore) a 
comment or interpretation (sce CoMMENTARY) ; 
from comment-us, pa. pple. of commin-isc-or (root 
com-men-) to devise by careful thought, contrive, 
invent, f. *wen-, root of wens, memrtui, etc. The 
mod. use corresponds to that of Isidore.]} 

+1. An expository treatise, an exposition; a 
commentary. Ods. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 43 Galion seip in be eende of 
his coment coold is moost grevous to a senewy lyme pat is 
woundid. ¢1495 Baébees Bk. (1868) 1 This iretys .. this lytil 
coment. 1§13 Doucias ners Ded. 141 (end of Bk.), I haue 
alsso a schor1 cominent (v.r. commend] compild, To expon 
strange historeis and termes wild. 1530 Patscr. Introd. 5 
A thirde boke, which is a very comment and exposytour 
unio my seconde. 1609 Bex Jonson Case rs Altered 1. ii, 
Ife speaks all riddle.. I must have a comment ere I can con- 
ceive him. 1703 TN. Crty & C. Purch. 45 Barbaro .. in 
his largest Editton of his Comment upon Vitruvivs, 1877 
J.D. Cuampers Div cane 139 The middle three [lections] 
from some Comment on Holy Scripture. 

2. A remark or note in explanation, exposition, 
or criticism of a literary passage ; an annotation; 
a remark or criticism (om or ufon anything). 

1§09 Barcray Shyp of Folys (1570) 106 For all Scripture 
hew comentes to deuise. 1595 Snaks. Pokn wv. it. 263 For- 
gine the Comment that my passion made Vpon thy feature. 
@ 1658 CLEVELAND JE &s, (1687) 11 Some Cominenis clear not, 
hut increase the doubt. 1780 Cowrer Progr. kerr. 494 Hence 
conmment afier conmment. 1781 Cranse Liérary 1gt Bibles 
with cuis and comments. 1871 Ruskin Wunera P, Pref. 
(1880) 25 What few explanatory comments I have felt it 
necessary to add. 

b. In extended and fig. uses. 

1606 G, Wloopcocke] //ist. Justine 127, Which wonder 
the southsaires interpreted to betoken a great..altera- 
tion .. which according to.. their coment happened. 1865, 
Dickens A/ut, Froiu.xv, Bella looked to Mrs, Boffin's face 
for a comment on .. this stormy humour in her husband. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiii. 264 The names of the 
hostages .. are a good comment on the mixed population of 
the Northern Kingdom. ‘ ae 

3. collect. The expository or critical mattcr added 
to illustrate the text of a book. 

Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 41 Beware my Comment, tis 
odds the margent shall be as fullas the text, 1680 H. More 
Apocal, Apoc. Pref. 31 ‘The..Text .. is printed .. in a black 
English letter, the more easily to be distinguished from the 
Comment. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc, Wks. 1842 1. 17 
Some ndopted the contment, others stuck to the text. 1859 
Tennvson Merlin § Vivien 681 None can read the text, not 
even 1; And none can read the comment but myself. 

4. The action of commenting; animadversion, 


criticism, remark. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. i. 35 You need not set your 
thoughts in rubric thus For wholesale comment. 1878 
Mortey Carlyle Crit, Misc. Ser. 1. 185 The fact that he 
should have taken no distinct side.. has been the subject 
of some comment. eal 4 

+5. ‘Sometime it is taken for a lie or ae 
tale’ (Bullokar 1616; also in Cockeram 1623). 
Obs. [So L. commentum: cf. also Comment v. 3.) 

6. Comb, as comtmentless comment-like adj. or adv. 


1654 WaitLock Zoofomia 242 They Comment-like refer 
tothis, 1886 1]. Merwace in Temple Bar Mag. LXAXVI. 


550 The commentless record of such and such a leiter, 
Comment (kgment, kgment), v. Also 6 
comente. [In branch J, ad. med.L. commentaire, 
to devise, excogitate (usually in a bad sense, of 
fraud or mischict), by-form of L. commentar, freq. 
of comminis-ct, comment-tus, to devise, invent, con- 
trive: see prec. In branch II, app. immediately 
f. ComMEnT sé.: ch F. conunenter to expound 
(Cotgr.), It. cozmentare toexpound largely (Florio). | 


COMMENTARY. 


With the exception of that from Spenser (sense 1), 
all the verse quots. accent the first syllable; but 
some orthoepists recognize comment, which is 
usnal in Scotland ; 

cf. 1824 L. Murray Eng, Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 349 Trisyltables 
formed by adding a termination..retain the accent of the 
radical word: as... comménting, comménding, asstirance.] 

I. repr. med.L. commentare. 

+1. trans. To devise, contrive, invent (especially 
something false or bad), Oés. (The quots. 1554 
and 1596 appear to connect this with branch IT.) 

€14§0 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1. 129 Machomete the false pro- 
phete. .commentenge [L. commentarst, v.r. adinventé) the 
wickede secte of Saracenys. 1554 Puitrot £.ram. & Writ, 
(Parker Soc.) 376 Whether it may be seen rightful to com- 
ment any thing or to abate as concerning the matter in de- 
fining holy scriptures. 1596 Srenser F.Q, vi. vii. 53 Where 
were ye scene Some say in Crete by name, Oivers in 
Thebes, and others other-where; But, wheresoever they 
comment the same, They all consent that ye begotten were 
And borne here in this world. 

IIL. f. Comment, sé, 

2. trans, To furnish with comments; to make a 
comment or comments on; to annotate. arch. 

1599 Tuysne A ntimadz.(1865) 75 Leysure to reprinte, cor- 
recie, and comente the same, 1641 Mitton C4.Govt. v. (1851) 
11g Anselme .. commenting tbe Epistles to Titus and the 
Philippians. 1695 Humrrey Afediocria 29, 1 comment there. 
fore these words thus. 1700 Prior Carmen Sec. 158 To trace 
each Toil, and comment ev'ry War. 1768 Jounson Pref. fo 
Shaks, Wks, 1X. 285 ‘The chief desire of him that comments 
an author. 1838-9 Hattam Afist. Lit. 1.1. iii. 149 The trea- 
tise was commented, abridged..and even fret into verse, 

+b. with extension, /ufo, away. 

1642 Futter //oly State 33 (T.) She studiously avoids all 
suspicious expressions, which wanton apprehensions may 
colonrably comment into obscenity. 1726 Amuurst Terrz 
Fil, No. 40. 217 This oath, like other oaths, is commented 
away, and interpreted so loosly. “1 

3. intr. To write explanatory or critical notes 


(to) ont, or ufon a text. 

1611 Cotce., Cormmnenté, expounded, commented on. 
1641 J. Jackson 7rue Evang. 7.11. 230 Hee. Commenting 
to that text of Scripture .. writes, etc. 1796 II. Hunter 
tr, St. Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) U1. 757 To be copied, 

rinted, commented on, translated. 1841 Lane Arad. Nes. 

- 73 The same Manuscript which I am translating, and 
upon whicb I am commenting. 

4. ‘To make comments or remarks (on, wou), 
(Often implying unfavourable remarks.) 

1591 Saks. Siwo Gent, . i. 42 Not an eye that sees you, 
but 1s a Physician to comment on your Malady. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne /lydrfot, Ep. Ded., Little expecting the Curi- 
osity of fuinre Ages dhould coniment upon their Ashes, 
1871 R. F. Weysoutu Euphuisnt 11, 1 have been comment- 
ing pretty freely on the errors of two critics. 1872 FREEMAN 
flist. Ess. (ed. 2) 12 William of Malmesbury’s tale, on 
which he himself thus comments. b 

b. with the remark as an obj. clause or sentence. 

1643 Mitton Divorce 11. xv. (1851) 99 Commenting that 
divorce was permitted only for the help of wives, 1883 
l.tovn £6s & Flow 11.170 ‘Two opposite schools at once, 
you see,’ commented Gervase. P 

+5. To remark mentally; to meditate, ponder. 

1 Suaks. Rich. ///, w. ii. 52 Come, I haue learn’d 
that fearfull commenting Is leaden seruitor to dull delay, 
1602 Keturn fr. Parnass. wi. ¥. (Arb.) 46 He doubles griefe 
that comments on a wo. 

Hence Commenting wé/. sd. and ffi. a. 

1594 [see s]. 1643 Mitton Divorce Introd, (1852) 10 The 
shallow commenting of Scholasticks and Canonists. @ 3649 
Dress. or Hawtn. Oncrtes of State Wks. 177 Matters not 
set down in it, or ambiguously. .understood, and by appen- 
dixes and commenting supposed. 1710 Suartess. Charac. 
(1737) III. 269 The criticizing or commenting Practice, 
1857 WHEWELL /fist. Induct. Sc. 1, 237 A commenting 
literature, and a second-hand philosophy. j 

+ Commentar, és. rare. fof F, commentaire 
and see -an2.] Scotch by-form of ComMENTARY. 

1641 R. Battie Paral. Liturgy w. Afass-bk. 77 All the 
Commentars and deductions that they have made upon it. 

Commenta ‘rial, e. [f. L. commentirt-us + 
-AL.) Relating to, or characteristic of, commen- 
taries. Ilence Co:mmenta‘rialism, commenta- 
rial method. 

1856 J. Grote in Camby. Ess. 97 A considerable part..of 
the... knowledge of some classical students... having come 
into the mind on no other method..than the simple com- 
mentarial one. /éfd. 92 The literary method has.. the 
danger of degeneiating into loose commentarialism. 


Commentaried, #//.a. rare. [f. COMMENTARY 
56, OF ¥.4-ED.] +8. Kecorded in a commentary, 
chronicled. b. Furnished with a commentary; 
annotated. 

1649 G. Dantet Trinarch., Rich. 11, eccxvi, The Com- 
mentary'd Acts Of mighty Cesar, a@ 1653 — /dylfs 1. 48 
Commentaried Blood ‘Transforms the Sheet. 

+Commentario‘grapher. Oés. rare. [f.L. 
commentari-rmt COMMENTARY + -GRAPHER q.V. 
There may have been a mod.L. commentério- 
graphus (cf. historiographus, -grapher) as the im- 
mediate source.] A writer of commentaries. 

1576 Fresinc Panoplie Ep. 220 C. J. Cusar the comen- 
tartographer. 

Commentary (kpméntari), 54. Also 6 comen- 
tarie. fad. L. comementdrt-um, dri-us (in 16th c. 
F. commentaire, It. commentario), in its origin an 
adj. (sc. volumten, liber), f. comment-um: see CoM- 
MENT and -aRy. In classical L. used in the senses 


COMMENTARY. 


‘note- book, book of memoranda, or memoirs’, 
also (in Gellius) of ‘annotations’. Isidore Orig. 
vi. viii. 5 explains, ‘Sunt enim interpretationes, ut 
commoenta iuris, commenta evangelii’.] 

+1. Acollection of notes or memoranda; a note- 
book. Cds. xare. 


1531 Etyot Gov, u. ii, The same emperour spake seldome 
openly, but out of a comentarie.. that he had_before pro- 
uided and writen, 1§38 Starkey Angdand u. i. (x871) 162 
ty a commentary to conserue and kepe in memory. 

. Amemoir: in #/. memoirs, historical records 
(properly less formal and elaborate than a Aéstory); 
a treatise in explanation or exposition of some snb- 
ject, as law or physic. (Chiefly //7s¢.) 

1538 Leann /¢i, VI. 6 He wrote certen Commentaries 
concerning the Law. 1847 F/omtlies 1. Patth (1850) 36 
Ie that readeth Cesars Cote nee, hah thereby a 
knowledge of Cesars life and notable acts. 1886 ‘I’. B. La 
frimaud, Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 197 We (Frenchmen) studie 
kitchin commentaries, as much as any good science, 
1605 Bacon Adz, Learn. 11. ii. § 2 Commentaries are they 
which set down a continuance of the naked events and 
actions, without the motives or designs, the counsels, the 
speeches, the pretexts, the occasions and other passages of 
action : for this is the true nature of a commentary, 1657 
(éftle), The Commentaries of Sir Francis Vere, being Diverse 
pieces of service wherein he had command, written by him- 
self in way of Commentary. 1875 Stunns Const. //ést. Lit. 
32 Caesar .. has in one passage of the Commentaries com. | 
pressed into a few lines all that he could ascertain about the 
Germans, 

3. A treatise consisting of a systematic series of 
comments or annotations on the text of a literary 
work; an expository treatise following the order 
of the work explained. 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes 1623 The commentaryes of Auicen 
and Aueroyes. 1555 Epen Decades W. ud. (Arb.) 279 
The commentaries of Landinus vppon the fourth boke of 
Virgyl his Eneades. 16x T. Norton Calztx's Just. Pref. 
to Contents, Wee want not good Commentaries to discover 
unto _us the naturall sense of the Scripture. 1768 Jounson 
Pref, to Shaks, Wks. 1X. 301 It is to be lamented, that such 
a writer should want a commentary. 1840 Car.ybe //erocs 
(1858) 249 Many volumes have been written by way of com- 
mentary on Dante and his Book. 

b. transf. and fig. Anything that serves for ex- 
position or illustration ; a comment, remark, 

1538 CoverDALE Prol. to N. 7. Wks. Il. 36 One trans- 
lation .. illustrateth another, and..in many places one is 
a_ plain commentary unto another. 1671 Grew Anal, 
Plants Ded. Bp. Chester, How excellent a Commentary 
This [Nature] is on the Former (the Scriptures]. 1748 J. 
Mason Eéoce?. 14 A just Pronunciation is a good Commen- 
tary, 18:4 Scott Wav. xxiv, Waverley made no commen- 
tary ..on the manner of the treatment. 1843 Prescotr 
Mexico vit. ii, (1864) 223 Godly persons. .whose lives might 
he a fitting commentary on their teaching. 1865 Dickens 
Afut. Fro 1 vi, Mortimer laughed again, with his usual 
commentaries of ‘ How can you be so ridiculous, Eugene!" 
and ‘ What an absurd fellow you are !” 

+ Commentary, v. Oés. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. tztr. To make a commentary, to comment oz. 

1624 Capt. Smttn Virginia w, 119 To commentary vpon 
all these proceedings. 

2. trans. To annotate. 

1648 J. Gooowin Right §& Might 4x Chrysostome.. com- 
mentarieth the place, thus. o 

Commentate (kgménte't), 7 rare. [A 
modern formation, app. f. COMMENTAT-OR.] 

1. ¢rans. = CoMMENT wv. 2. 

1794 Matmas Pars. Lit, 1. 222 Shakspeare .. Almost eat 
up by commentating zeal, 1818 Topp, Commentate, to 
annotate, to write notes upon [citing Matutas)}. 1864 Sfec- 
fator 31 Dec. 1500 Refined prelates of the Medicean type 
the men who commentated not Fathers, but only poets. 
1883 Athenvum 9 June 725't. Men who.. cannot speak a 
word of the languages they criticize and commentate. 

2. intr. = COMMENT ¥. 3-5. 

1859 Sat. Kev. VUT. 98/1 The Commentator .. had been 
taken in by one as competent .. to commentate as himself, 
1861 Vacation Tour 123 The deer, indeed, rather like the 
sheep... and a flock scampering about three or four miles 
off is instantly seen and commentated on by them. 

Hence Commentating vé/. sé. and ppl. a. 

3794 [see above]. 1841 D’Israeit Asmten. Lit, (1867) 547 
The commentating printer. 1889 J. M. Ronertson Ess, 
Crit. Method 89 Vhe Byzantine commentating. 

Commentation (kpméntélfan). [In form ad. 
L. commentation-ent meditation, study, enthymeme, 
also, a study, treatise, dissertation, n. of action f. 
commentari to meditate, reflect on, study, composc, 
discuss, write upon; the modern sense gocs with 
that of comment, commentary, etc.] 

+1. a. An expository note, a comment, a gloss. 
b. An expository treatise, a commentary. Oés. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim, 512/1 Let vs not take 
this commentation and charge that is conteined here .. but 
let vs heare God speake. 1645 M. Casaupon Orig. Temp. 
Evils 19 Learned Mr. Vossius .. in his elaborate Estamen: 
tations De Origine Idolatriz, 1712 Srotswooo in W. S. 
Perry Hist. Coll, Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 19x Some good com- 


mentations upon the Scriptures. 

+2. Invention, devising ; sometimes, with mix- 
ture of I, comment which is a mere invention or 
concoction. Obs. Cf. Comment v. 1. 

1652 GAULE Magastrom, 127 Magick and astrologie, and 
mens fanaticall opinions and commentations thereupon. 
21734 Nort Exam.1.iv.§5 Meer Inventions and Corns 


mentations of Faction, — Lives (1826) IT. 385 By subtile 
commentations, and wild inferences, 
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+3. Meditation, excogitation. Obs. rare—'. 

a1670 Hacxet Ads, Widtamts un, 207 His Papers of long 
study, and much commentation. . 

4. The making of comments; commenting. 

31833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 89 The sort of com- 
mentation that has been made on the election, 1857 
Wueweu ist. fuduct. Se. I. 20g These causes .. make 
criticism and commentation flourish. 1875 G. Dawson 
Shaks. & other Lect, (1888) 117, Much of the commentation 
upon Shakespeare. _ F 

Commentative (k/mentitiv), ¢ rere. [f 
L. stem of commentat-or, etc. + -1VE.] 

+1. =ComMentitious. Obs, 

3716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. u. 79 These two Commentative 
Pamphlets were first edition’d in French. /éd. mt. Crit. 
flist. 37 The same Impudent Arian dares in those forg'd 
Commentative ‘Tracts, adventure to make Origen say, etc. 

2. Making or containing comments. 

1846 Worcester cites Acd. Mev, 

Commentator (kyméntélter). [In form a. L. 
commentator, agent-noun from com mentird (sce Com- 
MENTATION); hence = ‘inventor, author’ (Tertull.), 
the modern sense is associated with that of coz- 
ment, commentary, So mod. F. commentateur.] 

+1. A writer of historical ‘commentaries’, a 
chronicler. Obs. rare. 

1432-§0 tr. //ieden (Rolls) I. 19 We awe not to condempne 
commentatores and wryters of storyes spekenge diuersely. 

2. A writer of expository comments or critical notes 
on a literary work ; the writer of a commentary. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 3 A Commentator 
unto the Text, askes the question. /4/:/. 111. 230 Cornelius 
h Lapide, a.. great Commentatour upon holy Scripture. 
1655 GURNALL Chr, in Arm. iii. § 3 (1659) 5383/2 It is said of 
some Commentators, the places ou which they treat were 
plain till they expounded them. 1796-7 tr. Aeysler's Trav. 
(1760) I11. 274 ‘The tomb of Accursi, a commentator on the 
law. 1872 B. Tavior Faust (1875) I. Notes 219 To find in 
the author of Faust his own best commentator. 

attribh. 31711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) HI. 189 In our 
commentator-capacity. 1833 Adin. Xev. LVI. 426 Com- 
mentator-learning heaped upon the ‘ Divine Comedy *. 

Commentator, obs. f. CoMMENDATOR. 

Commentatorial (kpmentatderial), a. [f. L. 
type *commentatori-us (f. commentator) +-aL; cf. 
dictatorial, etc.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, a commentator or commentators. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. 1X. 453 His Latin, after all, is com- 
mentatorial, 1857 WHEWELL J/fst, Juduct. Sc. 1. 182 The 
Commentatorial Spirit. the Dogmatism .. of the Middle 
Ages. 1882 Seetey Nat. Relig. 174 When the commenta- 
torial spirit is renounced, when free inspiration moves again, 

Commenta:torship. [see -suip.] The 
office or performance of a commentator. 

1765 B. Lowru Let. Warburton 89 A Quack in Commen- 
tatorship, and a Mountebank in Criticism. 1839 Maainn 
in Fraser's Mag. XX. 253 A revived zeal for commentator- 
ship on Shakespeare. 1882 SreLey Nat. Relig. t. iii. 55 
Those who confound commentatorship with philosophy. 

Commentato: (kgme'ntatari), @.  [ad.L. 
type *commentatori-us.| Of the nature of com- 
mentation. 

31868 C. E. ArrLeton Life & Lit, Relics (1881) 331 So far 
as it was not merely commentatory on the past. 

Commente, -tie, obs. ff. ComMonty. 

Commenter, -or (kp'méntez, kjmecntas). 
Forms: 6-our,7-or,7—--er. [f.CoMMENT v. +-ER, 
-on: ef. L. commentor, deviser, coutriver, author.] 

1. One who comments; a commentator. (Oés, in 


specific sense; frequent in 17th c.) 

3387 Trevisa //fgden (Rolls) III. 293 Also the commentor 
Eth. 5° {seyth] pat Socrates ..seide Men of Athene mowe 
dampne Socrates but pey mowe not make him unri3tful. 
1529 More Aleresyes 1. Wks. 152/1 He wold that the student 
of scripture shoulde lene to the commentours & vnto naturall 
reason. 1617 CoLuixs Def. &. Fly i. vii. 255 What Na- 
zianzenes commentor sayes. 41631 Donne Sad. i (R.), 
Slily, as any commenter goes by Hard words or Sense. 1825 
Corerince Aids Ré/?, (1848) I. 51 Commenter on a Scotch 
Bishop's Platonico-Calvinistic commentary on St. Peter. 

+2. An inventor, a concocter. Oés. 

@ 1645 [see next]. 

+Commentiter. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. L. com- 
mentiri, commentit- to devise a lie (f. mentiri to 
lie) +-ER.] A deviser of lies, a liar. 

a3645 FeatLey Dippers Dift 227 No expositors, but 
impostors ; no commentators, but commenters, nay rather 
commentiters. fees 

+ Commenti'tial, ¢. Obs. rare—'. = next. 

1611 Coryvat Crudities g21 Some commentitiall forgeries 
of their owne braines. 


+ Commentitious (kpmenti‘fas), 2. Ods. [f. 
L. commentici-us (-titi-us) invented, feigned (f. 
comment- ppl. stem of commintsci to invent).] Of 
feigned or invented sort; fictitious, lying. 

1614 Day Festivals (1615) 294 A commentitious and fained 
Matrimony. 1615 Curry-c. for Cox-c, v. 209 Such idolatrous 
and Commentitious trumperies. 1 Bentiey Phad. 181 
As false and commentitious as our Sibylline Oracles. 1849 
W. Fer2cerap tr. Whitaker's Disput, 664 They were full 
of commentitious fables. 

Hence Commenti‘tiously adv., Commenti'- 
tiousness. 

1652 GauLE Magastrom. 252 They..sought to winne the 
waight of authority .. by commentitiously prefixing his.. 
name, 1727-31 Baiwey vol. II, Commentitiousness, coun: 
terfeitness, forgedness. 

Commenty, obs. f, Commonty, 


COMMERCE. 


Commer, obs. f, Comer, 

Commerband, var. CuxserBunD, Indian sash. 

Commerce (kp'mais), sé. Also 7 comerce, 
commerse. [a. F. commerce, ad. L. commercium 
trade, trafficking, f. com- together, with, + merx, 
merei- merchandise, ware. Used only since the 
16th c.; the earlier term was merchand?se. The 
stress was orig. on second syllable, as in Watts 
1706 (sense 2c); Gay 1720 (sense 1) shows the 
present usage.] 

1. Exchange between men of the products of 
nature or art; buying and selling together; trad- 
ing; exchange of merchandise, esf. as conducted 
on a large scalc between different countries or dis- 
trtcts; including the whole of the transactions, 
arrangements, etc., therein involved. Chamber of 
Commerce: sec CHAMBER $b. 4 C. 

1587 Fieminc County. Lolinshed WN. 415/t So hath the 
same mutuall and naturall concourse aa commerce beene 
without interruption. .to the singular great henefit and in- 
riching of their people. 1598 Fiorio, Comercio, trafficke, 
intercourse, commerce. 1650 Howeie Lett. II. To Rdr. 2 
‘They are the soul of trade; they make commerce Expand 
it self throughout the univers. 1720 Gay Poenrs (1745) 11. 
31 There commerce plenty brings from foreign coasts. 
1727-51 Cuampers Cyc, Chambers of Commerce, are as- 
semblies of merchants and dealers, where they treat of 
niatters relating to commerce. 1784 T. Gorvow (f/t/e', Car- 
riages, for the purposes of inland commerce, agriculture, etc. 
1875 Jevons JAfonucy (1878) 83 All commerce consists in the 
exchange of commodities of equal value. 1884 Pal/ MMalé 
G. 26 Feb. 12/1 The war of commerce which, under the 
name of ‘competition’, goes on unceasingly. 

+b. p/ Mercantile dealings. Ods. 

1593 R. Harvey itlad. 3 Hee will be aboue your com- 
mercies, and throw you into the marshes. 1654 WHiTLock 
Zootemia 8 What are the commerces of men, but courteous 
cousenages? 1677 Gay Cr?. Gentiles 11. 1v. 185 Modera- 
tion in commerces. 

+e. The company of merchants, the commercial 
body (ofa place), [ad. Sp. comercio.] Obs. 

1748 Anson's Voy. i. x. 239 The commerce at Manila are 
provided with three or four stout ships, that, in care of any 
accident, the trade may not be suspended. /érd/. 111. vill. 
376 The Commerce and the Governor disagreed. 

da. (t' Trade, business (oés.‘; a business. rare. 

1758 Vixxet, Deser. Thames 256 Fisheries denote the 
Commerce of Fish, more especially the Catching them for 
Sale. 1873 Browninc Xed Cott. Nt.-Cap Wks. 1889 XII. 
107 Disposure of the commerce—that took time, And would 
not suffer by a week's delay. | a J 

2. Intercourse in the affairs of life ; dealings. 

1537 Cor. Pore Let, in Strype “eel. A/em, 1. App. Ixxxiv. 
219 T’o have me in his hand he would be content .. to dis- 
turb al commerce between..man and man. 1601 Saks. 
Twel. Nout. iv. tg He is now in some commerce with my 
Ladie. 1736 Botrxcuroke Patriot. (1749) 218 The free and 
easy commerce of social life. 2760 R. James Cautue Alad- 
ness 13 Domestic animals which have the greatest Com. 
merce with mankind. 1794 Parey £véd. un. iv. 114 In our 
Lord’s commerce with his disciples, 1858 Hoce Liye Shelley 
II. 329 He sought literary and scientific conversation, and 
tbe commerce of wits. 

+b. (with @ and pleral.) 

a 641 Suckuine Lett, 67 Makes me think writing a dull 
commerce. 1686 tr. [Vhite’s Peripat, Instit. 428 In all the 
Peregrinations of the Patiiarchs, or even the commerces of 
the Kings with AZgypt. 1712 STEELE Spect. No. 76 P1 A 
Man who is .. not engaged in Commerces of any Consider- 
ation, ts but an ill Judge of the secret Motions of the Heart 
of Man. ol 

ce. Intercourse or converse with God, with 


spirits, passions, thoughts, etc. 

1597 Hooxer £cc?. Pol. v. xvii. (To, Places of publick re. 
sort being thus provided, our repair thither is especially for 
..commerce to be had between God and us. 1638 WILKtxs 
New World vi.-1707) 45 Souls, that. .have freed themselves 
from any Commerce with the Body. 1706 Watts //orx 
Lyr... Love on a Cross, 1 hold no more commerce with 
Hell. 1796 Burnry Afe¢astasio IIL. 39 Worthy of a man in 
commerce with the Muses. 380§ Worpsw, Prelude xiv. 
(1850) 354 We sank Each into commerce with his private 
thoughts. 1835 I. Tavtor Sprr. Desfot. iii. 85 To hold any 
commerce with great and sublime principles. 

+d. Of good (etc.) commerce: agreeable (etc.) 
in intercourse, ‘ pleasant to meet’, Obs. ; 

1791 Miss Burney Diary (1876) III. 371 The Bishop .. is 
otherwise intelligent and of good commerce. 

3. Intercourse of the sexes ; ¢sf. in a bad sense. 

3624 Heywoon Guar, iv. 18x With all these noble ma. 
trons he is said to have commerse. 1722 STEELE Sfect. No. 
266 #1 The unlawful Commerce of the Sexes. 1749 Fiszo- 
inc Tom Fones Wks, 2775 II. 40 Sophia’s viriue .. made 
his commerce with lady Bellaston appear still more odious. 
1798 Matruus Popul. (1806) 1.10. ii. 10g, 1859 TENNYSON 
Merlin & Vivien 769 What say ye to Sir Lancelot? .. That 
commerce with the Onan .is it. .wbisper’d in the corner ? 

+4. Interchange (esp. of letters, ideas, etc.). Ods. 

1608-11 Be. Hate Meds. (1851) 238 Here is a true natural 
commerce of senses... the Jame man lends his eyes to the 
blind; the blind man lends his legs to the lame. 1690 Be. 
Asne Let. in Academy 25 Mar. (1882) 212, I have setled a 
Comerce of Letters with a Celebrated Russian Bisbop. 1692 
Bentrey Boyle Lect. ix. 309 A reciprocal commerce of Ac. 
tion and Passion. 1741 MippLeton Cicero (1742) TIT. 1x. 55 
A constant commerce of Letters between him and Brutus. 

+5. Communication, means of free intercourse. 

1634 Str T. Hersert 7rav.95 This Caspian Sea..has no 
commerce or entercourse with any Sea. 1665-6 P&il. 
Trans. 1.115 A Communication, by a Subterraneous Chan- 
nell with anotber Whirl-pool .. by which Commerce the 
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COMMERCE. 


waters. .are conveyed through the said underground Chan- 
nel to the other Gulf. 1675 /bid. X. 469 Taking out the 
stopple again I opened its commerce with the outward air. 
1757 A. eases Distiller 1. ii. (1760) 16 Free from the too 
rude Commerce of the external Air. 

6. Cards. A game in which exchange or barter 


is the chief feature. Also attrib. 

1732 Mas. Devany A utobiog. & Corr, (1861) 1. 346, I played 
two pools at commerce. 1776 Mas. Harris in iv. Lett. 
st. Lord Malmesbury 1. 341 The fo here is the game of 
*Commerce’ which tbe fine people play immoderately high. 
1779 The Syiph 1.238 My former winnings are in the sweep- 
stake-pool at the commerce-table. 1780 Miss Burney Diary 
(2854) I. 270 Whist players in one, and a commerce party 
in the others. 1818 Blackw. Mag. III, 532 Playing at 
Commerce, that most dull round game. 1870 Athengeum 
4 June 734 Then, m 1776, the game of ‘Commerce’, which 
children play now for amusement, was ‘all the rage’. 

+b. Game of commerce: see quot., and cf. Fr. 
jeux de commerce in Littré; also ComMERctaAL a. 6. 

1748 Cuesterr, Lett. I]. 145 A few pistoles at games of 
mere commerce, and other cilental walle of good com- 
pany. 

7. Coms., as commerce-crushing adj. 

¢1819 Bextuan Ji“ks. [1 383 The continent-blockading 
and commerce-crushing decrees proclaimed by Buonaparte. 

Commerce (kfinss), v. Also 7 eommerse. 
[f. prec. sb. or f. F. commercer, in same sense, (f. 
the sb.); cf. also L. commercidri to trade, and 
med.L. commercare.} 

+1. fnir. ‘Yo carry on trade ; to trade, traffie. 

1587 Fiuminc Contn. /lolinshed U1. 1415/1 That the .. 
subiects of either side..should safelie, freelie and securelie 
commerce togither. 1612 Drayton /’oly-olb. v. Notes 83 
Which with his shipping once should seeme to haue com- 
merst. 1660 R. Coxe Power 4 Subj. 49 And men did in 
those dayes commerce and exchange one with another. 

2. To have intercourse or converse, hold eom- 
munieation, associate wh. arch. 

1596 Spenser State /red. Pref. 3 Those of English bloud 
were forbidden to marry and commerce with them, 1632 
Mutton Penseroso 39 With .. looks commercing with the 
skies, Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes. 1636 Heywoop 
Love's Mistr. 1. Wks. 1874 V.104 Ile shew thee .. What 
kind of people I commerst withall In my transhape. 1756 
Astory Bincle 1770) 1. 44 Abraham and his sons conversed 
and commerced with the nations, 1842 Texnyson MWValking 
to the Mail, Commercing with himself, He lost the sense 
that handles daily life, 1887 LoweLt Democr. 70 To com- 
merce with fresh forms of nature and new varieties of man. 

+ 3. To communicate physically. 

@ 1639 Cuarman & Sitatey Chabot ui. ii, The way .. by 
which these spirits should commerce, by vapours ascending 
from the stomach to the head. 1680 Mornen Geog. Rect. 
(1685 326 The Convenience of four Seas .. by which it 
Commerces with the principal Regions of the World. 

+ 4. trans. To traffic or deal in. Oés. rare. 

1624 Hevwooo Captives i. icin Bullen O. 772. IV, Where 
lust and all uncleanes are commerst As freely as comodityes 
are vended. 

Henee Commercing vé/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1610 Rowtanos Martin Mark-all6 By dayly commercing 
and discoursing. 1632 Litncow Trav, vi. 264 Sixe Ger- 
manes, foure French-men, and nine Commercing Franks. 
1808 J. Bartow Colum. w. 90 Commercing squadrons o'er 
the billows bound. 1839 Cartyer Céartisx: (1840) 87. 

+Commerceable, ¢z. Oés. [f. Commence sé. 
or v, +-ABLE: ef. Fk. commergable, Sp. comerci- 
able.] Open to traffie. 

1654 Eart Mono. tr. Bentivoglio’s Warrs of Flanders 
416 It is hardly cominerceable at any time of the year. 

Co'‘mmerceless, «. {f. Commerce sé. + -LESS.] 
Devoid of ecommerce or trade. 

1768 Sterne Sent, Fourn, (1782 1. 135 Insome dark and 
dismal room behind [the shop] he sits commerceless in his 
thrum night-cap a1799 in Tytler Mem. Ld. Kames 11. 
11 (L.) The savage commerceless nations of America. 

+Comme'rcement. (és. [f. Commence v, + 
-MENT: possibly repr. a F. word of the same form.] 
Dealings; intereourse (commercial or social). 

1837 Cot. Pork Let. to Cronrwell (Cott. MSS. Cleopatra 
E. vi. f. 350), I shuld abstayne from all commercement wyth 
thatt part other by word, wrytyng or dede. 1610 MaakHam 
Masterp.\. i. 1 Those with whom I hold any commerce- 
ment. 16st Raleigh's Ghost 8 Men's own industry and 
laboriousness, doth much more predominate and rule over 
all their mutual commercements,-then any higher cause. 

+Comme'rcer. Oés. [f. Commence v. +-ER: 
cf. ¢rader.] a. A trader. b. A person that one 
has to do with; a ‘customer’. 

1632 Litucow 7raz, vi. 360 A Turkish Bashaw .. euer 

reying vpon Christian Commercers,  /did. 11. 66. 1654 
W: Mountacu Devont Fss. . 105 (L.) He would rather 
fright than fancy such commercers. . 

+Comme‘rcery. Os. [f.as prec. +-ERyY.] 
Trading, commercial intercourse. 

1604 T. Wricnt Passions m. iv. 97 Alexander asked a 
pyrat..How he durst be so bold to infest the seas, and 
spoyle the commerceries? 

Commerciable (k/m31fab'l), a. [ff L. com- 
mercia-ré (see COMMERCE v.) + -ABLE: cf, Sp. 
comerciable, and CoMMERCEABLE.) That may be 
trafficked with; fit for commerce. 

1786 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1859) 1.597 Articles. .more com- 
merciable in her hands. 

Commercial (k/m5::fal), a. [mod. f. L. com- 
merci-um COMMERCE + -AL: cf. mod, F. commercial, 
Sp. comercial (not found in early 17th c. Dicts.)] 

i. Engnged in commerce ; trading. 

“a 1687 Petry Pol. Arith. iv. (1691) 82 The whole Com- 
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mercial World, or World of Trade, consisteth of about 
Eighty Millions of Souls, as aforesaid. 1691 T. H[ave] 
Acc. New Invent. 12g What Harbours and Ports there are 
in the whole Commercial World. 1774 Burke Sf. Electors 
Bristol Wks. I. a1 A rich commercial city..a part of a 
tich commercial nation. 1817 Ponsonsy in Parl. Deb. 9 
There were in the House many commercial men. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xiv, Did you ever hear of the great com- 
mercial house of Bilson and Slum? 1856 Stantey Sita? 
§ Pad. vi. (1858) 271 The two great commercial states of 
the ancient world. ‘ 

2. Having reference to, or bearing on commerce, 
as in Commercial Law, Trealy. 

1744 J. Camppece (¢it/e\, Voyages and Travels containing 
.-the commercial History of Chorea and Japan. 176s tide’, 
Commercial Laws, Charters and Decrees. 1789 (¢itle\, Cata- 
logue of the Commercial Library at Hamburg. 1866 Crump 
Banking Pref. 7 To pass a commercial examination previous 
to engaging in business. 1889 Zimes 30 Dec. 13/2 Com. 
mercial geography, in the strict sense, can hardly be con- 
sidered as an ordinary scbool subject. 

3. Of or pertaining to commerce or trade. 

1787 Jounson Pref. to Kolt's Dict. Commnt, Wks. IX. 422 
A time in which .. commercial gain was sought with such 
generalemulation. 1825 MeCuttocn Hol. Econ. 1, 39 The 
great principles of commercial freedom. 1848 Mitt Pol. 
Econ, ui. xit. § 3 There is said to be a commercial crisis 
when a great number of merchants and traders at once, 
either have, or apprehend that they shall have, a difficulty 
in meeting their engagements, . 

4. Such as passes current in the transactions of 


commerce, 

1752 Jounson Rambler No. 192 P11 My contempt of the 
commercial dialect. 1821 J. Q. Apams in C. Davies Afetr. 
Syst. ua. me corresponding commercial weight propor 
tional to their pound troy. 

Ht’ks, 1. 32 ‘The dusty ways of common commercial morality. 

b. Forming an article of general commerce. 

Generally implying chemical impurity, or a different quality 
from that which is used for scientific or medical purposes. 

¢ 1868 Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 318 The commercial acid is 
generally not quite pure. 1875 Urn Dict. Arts 1. 749 5... 
Catechu, The ordinary commercial catechu is prepared by 
boiling the chips. . ; 

5. Viewed as a mere matter of business ; looking 
toward financial profit. 

(1882 Penooy Ang. Journalism x.71 The Public Adver- 
tiser, if not the first English newspaper to be published upon 
commercial principles, was the first English newspaper 
that proved a commercial success. Jad. The commercial 
aspect of the enterprise is not very promising. It isa purely 
commercial speculation. 

G6. Phrases. Commercial leller, nole: sizes of 
writing paper in U.S. + Commercial play: ef. 
ComMMERCE 6b. Commercial room: a room in an 
inn, hotel, ete., for the accommodation of commer- 
cial travellers and their customers. Commercial 
éraveller ; an agent for a manufacturer, wholesale 
trader, ete., who travels over a district, showing 
samples and soliciting orders. 

1749 Cursterr. Lett. II. 247 Are they little commercial 
play, are they music, are they la belle conversation, or are 
they all three? 1774 2dra. 1. 318 Do [your Amusements and 
Pleasures) consist in little commercial play (ua petit feu de 
société) in good company? 1837 Dickens Pickw. xiv, In 
the evening the ‘commercial room’ was filled with a social 
circle. 18§§ ¢st/e), Commercial Traveller in Light and 
Shade. 1860 Dickens (fitde, Uncommercial Traveller. 

B. 54. Short for commercial traveller. 

1855 Dickens in Story of Ais Life (ed. 2) 225 A most 
amusing and sprightly speech upon ’Commercials’, 1861 
— Gt. Expect. xui, A waiter..said..‘The Commercials 
sent up their compliments’. 

Commercialism (kfm3ufiliz'm). [f. prec.] 

1. The principles and practice of commerce ; the 
commercial spirit. (Often disparaging.) 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XX XIX, 109 Young men in London, 
with their prurience, their effeminacy, their quill-driving 
commercialism. 1850 Kincsuey A/t, Locke xxxix, The buy- 
cheap-and-sell-dear commercialism, in which he had been 
brought up! 1889 G. Gissinc Nether World IIL. xi. 228 
Commercialism had divorced art and the handicrafts. 

2. A commercial custom, practice, expression. 

1881 F. J. Crowest Phases Afus. Eng. Contents, Musical 
Commercialisms. 1883 A thenauont 3 Mar. 273 The excruci- 
ating commercialism ‘Maria wrote Mrs. Inchbald’ for 
‘wrote to Mrs. Inchbald’ defaces almost every page. 

Commercialist. [f. as prec. + -18T.] One 
professionally cugaged in commerce; an adherent 
of commercialism. 

1807 SoutHey Espricila's Lett. (1814) 11, 9t Heaven forbid 
that the clamour of philosophizing commercialists should 

revail! 1845 Srocoveter /andbk, Brit, India (1854) 365 

Iany difficulties which would have prostrated the energies 
of other than English commercialists. 

Commerciality (kfms:ufix'liti). [f. Com- 
MERCIAL + -ITY; ef. F, commercialité.] Commer- 
cial quality or nature. 

1861 G. Merreoitn Evan Harrington I. vii. 110 It was 
to seem business-like—the commerciality of the English 
mind. 1889 Pad! Mall G. 4 Oct. 5/2 Speaking of what he 
called the commerciality of modern artists. 

Commercialize (k/m3sfalaiz', v. [f. Com- 
MERCIAL + -IZE; cf. F. commercialiser.) trans. To 
render commercial, make a matter of trade; to 
subject to commercialism. Hence Commerrcial- 
ized fp/. a., Comme'rcializing. 

1830 J. Witson in Blackw. Afag. XXVIL. 14/1 There has 
been a great extension of the power of commerce, not only 
in faci. Hur in the commercializing of agriculture. 1850 
Fraser's Mag. XLI. 581 Expense and rank went more 


1879 E. Garrett House by — 


COMMINATION. 


together of old than in our more commercialized country. 
1888 Bavce Amer. Cominw. III. vx. ci. 420 Agriculture .. 
. has been, in America, commercialized, and become really 
a branch of trade. 

Hence Comme:rcializa ‘tion. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 17 June 3/2 The commercialization 
of the Indian railway system, giving business rather than 
military management. 4 

Commercially (kém3-sfali), adv. [f. Com- 
MERCIAL + -LY -.] In a commercial manner ; from 
a commercial point of view ; as a matter of trade. 

1795 Burke Scarcity Wks. VII. 414, 1 consider the stop- 
ping of the distillery, ceconomically, financially, commer- 
cially, medicinally, and in some degree morally too, as a 
measure rather well meant than well considered. a 1845 
Hoop Desert-Born viii, To speak still more commercially. 
1883 J. Tuornton in Standard 27 Apr. 6/1 The nitric 
[acid] was commercially pure. There is another chemically 
pure, and that is the best. 

+Comme'rciate, v. Oés. Pa. pple. -at. [f. 
L. commercid-ri to trade: see -ATE.] intr. To hold 
intercourse, associate with. 

1740 Cueyne Regimen 42 Nothing impure can return to 
live and commerciate with, or be united to God perfectly. 
(bid, 322 To be united and commerciat eternally with 
infinit purity and Perfection. 

Commercing, vé/. sb., etc.: see COMMERCE v. 

Commere: see CUMMER. 

Commerge (kéms-1dz), v. [f. Com- + MERGE.] 
tolr, ‘Yo merge together, coincide. 

1827 T. Cartyie Germ. Rom. IIL, 239 With very few do 
these festivities, like Holiday and Apostle’s day, commerge. 

Commerous, obs. form of Cumrnovs. 

|}Commers kfmerrs’. Also commerz. [Ger. 
ad. L. commercium: cf. ComMERCE sense 2.] A 
social gathering of German Universtty students, 
etc., held at a honse of public entertainment. 

1855 THackEray Mewcomes I. asg A commerz, a drunken 
bout. 1868 Daily News 12 Aug., A students’ Commers 
consists in drinking unlimited beer and smoking any number 
of cigars. 1888 ad! Mall G. 20 Oct. 2/2 The evening 
closed with a Commers and public distribution of prizes in 
a large hall. 

Commess, Sc. variant of Commis, Ods. 

Commessation, -estible, -et: sec ComE-. 

Commeve, obs. vaiiant of CoMMOVE. 

Commical, -ick, cbs. ff. ComicaL, Comte. 

Commiccion, -iction, obs. ff. Commixtion, 

+ Co'mmigrate, v. Obs.-° [f. L. commigrda-re 
(cf. next): see -aTE3.] inér. To migrate together. 

1755 Jounson, Contmigrate, to remove in a body, or by 
consent, froin one country to another, [Heace in mod. Dicts.) 

+ Commigra‘tion. 04s. [ad. L. commigra- 
“on-em migration, {. commigra-re to remove with 
all one’s eficcts, migrate, f. com- with + migrare to 
migrate.] Migration: properly, on n large scale. 

1627 HakEewie A fol. 1. i. 34 Wee read of diverse commi- 
grations or removalls of Nations. 1 Hare Prim, Orig. 
Man, u. vii. 201 Nothing impedes their mutual commigra- 
tions. 1695 Wooowaro Nat. Hist. Earth1,-1723) 184 The 
Inhabitants. .lost all Memory of their Commigration. 1755 
Jounsox, Commigration, a removal of a large body of 
people from one country to another. 

2. Transmigration (of souls). 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage v. vi. 406 The Commigration of 
soules into the bodies of Beasts. 

+Commiilitant. (és. Also comilitant. [f 
L. commililant-em, pr. pple. of commilitare to fight 
in company, f. com-+ miulilare: cf. Mitttant.] 

A. sd. A fellow-warrior, fellow-soldier. 

1577 Hetrowes Guenara’s Chron. 222 O most excellent 
princes and my commilitants. 1612 Drayton /oly-olb, 
xviii. 296 His marshall compere .. and brave commilitant, 
1728 Mencia Algiers Il. 1v, 258 The disastrous Fate of 
larharoune and so many of his brave comilitants, 

B. adj. Fighting in alliance. 

1835 F. Mauony in Fraser's Mag. XI. 573 Spain and 
Brabant comilitant—Bavaria and Castille, 

{{Commilito. Oés. Also commiliton, -one. 
[L.commilito,-dnem fellow-soldier, comrade, f. con- 
with + miles, milrl- soldier; = It. commilitone, F. 
*commiliton.] A fellow-soldier. 

1600 J. Meuvit. Diary Soe) 400 My said commilito 
began along discourse. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Comemtili. 
tone, a fellow souldier, a Camerade. 1657 Hawks Kitdin, 
is M, 20 With the help of his Commilitons. 180g A/e.2. 
Frnt. XIV, 551 The sick soldier, removed from bis early 
acquaintance or coment titones. 

ommin, -alitie, -altie, -ty(e: see Common, 


Comminate (ke'mine't), 7. [f. L. comminat- 
ppl. stem of commindri (ef. next): see -aTe3.] 
trans. To threaten (with Divine vengeance’, ana- 
thematize. Also with ace. of cognate meaning, 
and intr. Hence Co-mminating vé/. sd. ’ 

161r Sreep fVist, Gt. Brit, ix. ix. (1632) 613 Either by, 
perswasion, or crauing, or commanding, or comminating, or 
excommunicating. 1801 G. Haroince Sec. Essence of 
Matone 55 (L.1, I cannot agree to this anathema, though com. 
minated by, etc. 1839 Lo. Cockaurx frnd. I. 219 No one 
liked less to be thwarted or could comminate better. 1 a 
4 Tuackrray Christmas Bks. (1872) 73 Gronow, if he 
comminates his neighbour's congregatioa, is the affectionate 
father of his own. 

Commination (kpmina-fan). ‘a F. commina- 
dion, ad. L. commindlidn-em, n. of action f. com- 
mindré to threaten with, menace, f. com- intensive 
+ mindr? to threaten: see Mtnatory.] 


COMMINATIVE. 


1. Denunciation of punishment or vengeance, és. 


threatening of Divine punishment or vengeance. 
4460 CarGrave Chron. 122 Than mad Swayn a grete 
comminacion to the town of Seynt Edmund, that he schuld 
distroye it. 1533 More Afol, xxxiii. Wks. 897/2 The ter- 
rile comminacion and threate .. in the Apocalyps vnto the 
hyshoppe of Ephesy. 1640 Gent Knave in Gr. ui, Why 
your Comminations and undecent language point thus at 
me. 1651 Baxter /uf. Baft., The terrible Commiuation of 
our Saviour against Scandalizers. 1863 Gov_puRN Come- 
munion 1. 77 Breathing commination rather than Love. 

b. Often loosely used for ‘denunciation, anathe- 


matizing’ (with reference to sense 2). 

1813 T. Jerrerson Writ, (1830) IV. 194 The priesthood .. 
repeating their comminations against me. 1824-9 Laxpor 
Imag, Conv, (1846) I, 350 Pouring out his choler and com- 
minations. 1863 Set. Rev. 11 Feb. 256 Their orthodox 
comntination of all taxation. i: . 

2.- Liturgy. A recital of Divine threatenings 
against sinners; in the Anglican Liturgy, forming 
part of an office appointed to be read after the 
Litany on Ash-Wednesday and at other times. 


Also applied to the whole office. 

1ssz Prayer-dk., A Commination against Sinners, with 
certain Prayers to be used divers times in the year. 1597 
Hooxer Zecl. Pol. v. Ixxii. § 14 That memorahle com- 
mination set down in the book of common prayer, 1710 
Wueatiry B84, Cont. Prayer xiv. Introd. 'T.), In the last 


review of our Liturgy, a clause was,added for the sake of | 


explaining the word commination..So that the whole title 
--now runs thus : A commination, or denouncing of God's 
anger and judgements against sinners, with certain prayers. 
We 1865 Mrs Rippeit Geo. Geith 11. xii. 143 Mentally 
he read a whole Commination over the heads of the Firm. 
3. altrté., as commination service, the office 


containing the Commination ‘see 2); also /ransf. 

¢ 180g ConeripGe Three Graves m1. xvii, For_on that day 
(Ash-Wednesday} you know we read The Commination 
prayer, 1859 Hevps Friends in C. Ser. 1. IJ. iv. 88 He read 
Commination Services over these unwelcome creatures. 

Comminative (kpminctiv), a. rare. [ad. 
L. commindtiv-us menacing, f. ppl. stem of com- 
mindris see prec. and -1vk.] Conveying a com- 
mination or threatening. 

1835 I. Tavtor Sfrr. Despet. iii. go The inflexible in- 
tegrity of the record, and its comminative intention. 

b. as sd. A dentnctatory expression. 

1888 Standard 12 Apr. 5/1 A fine selection of catching 
comminatives on the lext of the Budget. 

Comminator (kemimeta). [a L. com- 
méinator, {. commindri. see prec.}] One who 


threatens or dcnounccs vengeance ; one who curses. 

1682 Hl. More Axnuot. Glanvill’s Lux. O. 74 In Com- 
minations the Comminator is the Creditor, aa he that is 
menaced the Dehtor. 1884 WV. § Q. 19 Apr. 319/2 We 
failed to recognize in the gallery of commtinators the fine 
picture of the man... standing in the early morning at his 
garden gate and ‘ swearing at large’. 
Comminatory (keminateri), a2. [ad. med.L. 
commindtéri-us (in F. comminatoire), f. com- 
mindtor: see -oRY.] Conveying denunciation of 
punishment or vengcance; threatening, denun- 
clatory. 

1go8 Fisner Ws. 169 The decre comminatory whiche 
was ony beest that loucheth the hyll.. shall suffre deth. 
r605 Answ. Supposed Discov, Rom. Doctr, 39 What com- 
minatory letters did they write to his Malestie. 1649 
Roserts Clavis Bibl 532 The rest of the Prophecy is.. 
Comminatory, or chiefly consisting in threatenings. 17 
Antig. in Ann. Reg. 413 The comminatory thunders of the 
Roman pontifs. 1890 W. O’Brien When we were Boys 
(ed. 2) 502 ‘ Bah!’ he said, waving a comminatory arm at 
the angry crowd. 

tb. as sé. Obs. 

1656 Shepherd's Kalendar viii. (heading), The pains of 
Hell comminatories of Sinnes. 

Comming, obs. f. Coming: see ComE v. 

Commingle (kgmi-ng'l), v.  [f. Com- together 
+ MINGLE; the more normal Eng. form is the obs. 
Co-MINGLE; commingle imitates words like com- 
mix, commit, ctc., in which the compound, or its 
elements are Latin or Romanic.] 


~To mingle or mix together, to blend: a. zv¢r. 

@ 1626 Bacon Phys. Rem. (J.\, Dissolutions of gum tra. 
path and oil of sweet almonds do not commingle. 1648 

lernick Hesper., To M. Henry Lawes, If thy voice com- 
Mingle with the tees 1795 Soutuey Yoan of Arc vi. 37% 
The frequent groan of death commingling with the storm. 
1866 Mottey Dutch Rep, wu. iv. 408 As incapable of com. 
mingling as oil and water. 

b. vans. (Mostly in pa. pple., which may orig. 
have been zxtr.) 

3648 Herrick Hesper., Upon Fulia’s Recov., Health on 
Julia’s cheek hath shed Clarret and creame commingled. 
1798 Sourney Yoan of Arc 1x. 356 And thither bear Eng- 
lish or French alike commingled now. ae Howitt Visits 
Remark. Places Scr. 1. 226 The shock which commingles 
earth and heaven. 1848 Lyrron /arold xi. 301 A yell of 
such terror and woe and wrath, all commingled. 


Commingled (kJmirng'ld), f7/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED 1] Mingled together, blended. 

1648 Herrick é/esper., To Futia, Of flowers a sweet com- 
mingled coronet. 1869 Lyxcu CA. § St. 12 A chaos of 
commingled and conflicting good and evil. 

Comminglement. rare. [f. Commixciy+ 
-MENT. (An instance of the use of this suffix with 
a non-Romanic woul A mingling, mixture, 

XII 


1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 257 A ludicrous commin- 
glement of anger and goodwill. 1883 Paxton Hoop Scot. 
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Charac. iv. 92 A weird comminglement of metaphysician 
and mathematician. ; , 

Commingling ‘kfmi-nglin), vd/. sd. [fas prec. 
+-1nc1l.) The action of the verb CommINGLeE. 

1854 Lanpor Lett. American 51 The best brceds are im- 
proved hy crossing and commingling. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3,6 The commingling of small streams 
forms rivers. 2 

Commi‘ngling, //. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 
That commingle; mingling together. Cf, the verb. 

18r4 Sourney Roderick 1v, Proud distinctions which 
commingling blood And time’s long course have failed to 
efface. 1821 Byron Sardan, Vv. i. 471 The commingling fire 
will mix our ashes. 1864 Eart Derby /fiad iv. 522 The 
shouts and yells of those commingling hosts. 

Comminli, obs. f. Common.y. 

Comminuate (kfminizje't), v. rare. [irreg. 
(like F. comminucr) £. L. comminucre: see Com- 
MINUTE and -aTE3 6.) ¢vans. = COMMINUTE. 

1666 J. Suir Odd Age (ed 2) roq Lt will comminuate 
things of so hard a substance that no Mill can break. 1827 
Stevart @lanter's G. 11828) 203 This treatment .. tends to 
comuninuate the subsoil turned up. 

Comiminuent (kgmirnivénts. Afath. [ad. L. 
comminucnt-em, pr. pple. of comminucre to lessen, 
diminish.] (See quot.) 

1842 De Morcan Diff, & Lut. Calculus 66 note, To avoid 
- repetition of ‘a quantity which diminishes without limit 
when Az diminishes without limit’, | have coined this 
word [commiéinuent]..To conmninute two quantities is to 
suppose them to diminish without limit together : cossi- 
nution the corresponding substautive 3 cosmninuents quin- 
tities which diminish without limit together. 

+Comminuible, ¢. Os. rare—'. [f. L. com- 
mind eve (sec next) +-(1)BLE.} Capable of being 
comminuted or pulverized. 

1646 Sin T. Browse Psend. £f. u. v. 83 A Diamond 
steeped in Goats bloud, rather encreaseth in harduesse .. 
the best we have are comminuible without it. 1656 Uiouxr 
Glossogr., Comminnible, that may be broken in pieces. [So 
iu Jouxson, and mod, Dicts.] F 

Comminute (kpmini#t), v [f 1. comminiit- 
ppl. stem of commeini-ére to reduce into smaller 
parts, lessen; f. com. together + vrdnz-ére to make 
smaller, lessen, f. root of wzén-us, min-or less.} 

1. érans. To reduce (solids) to minute particles ; 
to break, crush, or grind to small fragments or to 
powder; to pulverize, trituratc. 

1626 Bacon Syéva § 800 Entire Bodies, and not commi- 
nuted, as Sand and Ashes. 1670 (il. Trans. V. 2033 
Such Menstruum’s as may dissolve and comminute the 
hard Stone in the Bladder. 1769 Pennant Zool, IIL, 197 
[They} feed chiefly on shell-fish, whicl: they comminute 
with their teeth. 1880 Nature XXI. 203 Nor [arc] their 
teeth [adapted] for comminuting hard bones. 

+b. transf. To divide a liquid) minutely. Oés. 

1 Phil, Trans. WV. 515 By comminuting and mixing 
the Bloud in the Gills. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Ofserc. 
Surg. (ed. 4) 297 The Falling of a Column of Water.. 
abrades and comminutes the inspissated Juices. 

e. To reduce to minuteness, to diminish. rave. 

1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 17 Direct and reacting 
waves, continually comminuted, but never destroyed. 

d. transf. To divide or break up (e.g. property) 
into small portions. 

1836 Sar IJ. Tavior Statesman xxix. 217 If the patronage 
be comminuted and placed in several liands. 1860 ADLER 
Fauritel's Prow. Poeiry xv. 340 Fiefs .. became so commi- 
nuled as no longer to afford the means of casy subsistence 
to their too numerous proprietors. | 

2. éntr. (Alath.) [L. com- + minudtre.| Proposed 
by De Morgan for ‘to diminish together without 
limit’: see CoMMINUENT. 


Hence Comminuting vél. sé. and pl. a. 

1766 Pexnant Zool, River Trout Salmon iR.\, The supe- 
rior quantity of shell-fish..may more frequently call for the 
use of its comminuting powers. 1870 RoLtLeston sl nine 
Life Introd. 5: ‘The absence of comminuting organs an- 
teriorly to the Gizzard. a 

Comminute (kpmini#t), a. [ad. L. com- 
miniil-us pa. pple. of commtiniudcre:; see prec.] 
= COMMINUTED, In mod. Dicts. 

Comminuted (ke'miniatéd), pp/. a. [fas prec. 
+-ED‘] 

1. Reduced to minute particles, or portions. 

1735 Brapuey Fam, Dict. s.v. Transplanting, By. .drench- 
ing the mould with water .. and hy meliorating with sweel 
and comminuted letations. 1774 Pennant Tour Scoth 
(1772) 242 The soil is composed of sand and comminuted 
shells. 1860 Sat. Rev. X. 306/1 The comminuted political 
condition which is just now so noxious to his country. 1862 
Daxa Jfan. Geol. 74 Sand is comminuted rock of any kind 
+. common sand is mainly comminuted quartz. ; 

2. Surg. Of a bone: Broken or crushed into 
several pieces. So comminuted fracture. 

1790 J.Artken Ess. Fractures 5. 1831 Six A. Cooper 
Distloc. §& Fractures (ed. 7) Descr. Plate xxviii, A compound 
and comminuted fracture of the radius. /éfd., Fragments 
of the broken radius extremely comminuted. 

Comminution (kpmini#fon). [f L. type 
commeinition-em, n. of action f. comméinu-cre: 
see prec. Not recorded in class. Latin (which 
has minditio, diminiitio).] 

1. Reduction or breaking up into small frag- 
ments; pulverization, trituration. 

1578 Banister //ist, Man 1. 13 Hardnes [of the teeth] .. 
necessary to the Comminution of meate. 1691 Ray Crea- 


front (1714) 28 In all sorts of serpents there is no Mastication ated. 


COMMISERATE. 


or Comminution of the Meat. 1756 C, Lucas Ess. Waters 
III. 33 The whole sulphur. .suffers no change but comminu- 
lou. 1878 Bets Gegendaner's Comp. Anat. 213 The organs 
for the comminution of the food. 

b, Surg. Cf. CoMMINUIED 2. 

1820 Sin A. Coorer Surg, Hss. u. (ed. 2) 138 Compound 
fracture of the thigh attended with considerable comminu- 
tions of the femur, 

2. trans/. 

1751 Jouxson Rambler No. 108 ? 4 This natural and ue- 
Cepsary comminution of our lives, 1881 uses 23 July 11/5 
The eto comminution, not to say destruction, of per- 
sonal influence by change of locality [in Wesleyanism], 

8. A/ath. Proposed by De Morgan for ‘diminn- 
tion (of two quantities) together without limit’: 
see COMMINUENT. 

Comminutor. [Agent-n., in L. form, f. com- 
minucre to COMMINUTE.} An implement for pul- 
verizing the soil after ploughing. 

1859 Fred. cleric, Soc. XX.1. 182 The land is previously 
ploughed, and then follows ‘the comminutor ’. 

+ Commis. Ods. In 6 Sc. -mess. [a. F. commis 
deputy, clerk, subst. tise of commits, pa. pple. of com- 
mettre lo ComMIT, appoint, employ :—L, commussus, 
f. committcre. Commis is therefore one who is 
specially employed or commissioned.] A deputy, 
delegate, clerk ; tsed chicfly of forcign officials. 

1573 in LT. Thomason /aventorics (1815 187 Jam,), | send 
to Servais wife and to his commess the pacientes in the 
abbay, and causit thame graith me ane chalmer, 1697 D, 
Joxus Seem (ist, Whitehall ici Interpreter for the English 
Affairs to the Principal Commis or Clark of the Dispatches. 
1779 I.p. Pembroke Sf. in se. Neg, 11780) 129/1 ‘his clerk 
in office, this commis contrary to all military establishments 
+ Was now a Licutenant Colonel, 

+Commi'scible, ¢. Os. rare~*. [ad. 1. 
commiscibilis, f£. cont-misc-ére to mix together: see 
-BLE.] ‘That may be commixed ; miscible. 

1657 Vomiinson Rexou's Disp, 563 Diagridium. .is without 
vertue ; nor easily commiscible. 

+Commi'se, v. Ols. Forms: 4 comise, 5 
comyse, 5-6 commyso, 6 commysso, commiss, 
5-7 comniise, [f. F. comes, -mise, pa. pple. of 
commetire to Commit: cf. commise committal; 
formed in the same way as premise, fromise, sar- 
mise.) An earlier type of the vb. Commit. 

1. trans. To give in charge, entrust, consign; 
=CommMirT I, 3. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cclvii. 336 Lord Egremond was 
..commysed to prison. 1485 — St. ieucsr. 1 The seid 
theuith. .also commysed to hym his dou3ter. 1521 Fisuer 
Wks, 316 Peter .. to whom he commysed .. the cure of the 
christen people. 1623 Favine Theat, Hen. u. xii. 177 Had 
their cause commised in the said Parliament. 

2. To commission, appoint ; = Commir 5. 

1475 Caxton Fason 72 For to supporte the shal he com- 
mysed Zechius and Zethephius thy licutenaunts. 1491 — 
Vitas Fatr. (WW, de W. 1495) 1. vii. 10 b/2 He .. commysed 
many men to kepe hen. : 

3. To commit, perpetrate, do fa crime, offence, 
cte.); =Commir 6. Rarely in a good sense. 

1475 Caxton Jason 124 The shameful feet commysed by 
them, 1485 — Chas. Gt. Introd. 1 Werkes haultayne doou 
and commysed by their grete strength, 1491 — Vites Patr. 
(W. de W. 1495) 1. xvi. 19 b/1 Commisynge many theftes. 
1538 Bare God's Promises wi. in Hazl. Dodstey 1. 297 An 
uncomelye acte without shame ITam commysed,. 

Commiserable (kgmi'zérib’!), a. [f. L. com- 
miserd-r@ to COMMISERATE + -BLE: ef. miserable.) 

1. Deserving commiseration ; pitiable, lamentable. 

1609 Sin E. Hony Let. to 1. H. Ded., To all Romish 
Collapsed Ladies of Great Bretaine, Commiscrable Ladies. 
@1631 Doxne Lett. (1651) 46. a@1670 Hacxet dp. Wel. 
diams 1. (1692) 201 Their commiserable condition. @ 1711 
Ken L/ymnar, Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 78 Thy Fars will open 
be, To hear the least commiserable Plea. 1873 F. Haun 
Mod. Eng. 193 note, Acutely conscious what commiserahle 
objects I consent to he ranked with, for my hesitation. 

+2. Showing coinmiseration; pitying, com- 
passionate. Ods. rare. 

1618 T. Gainsrorp P. Warbeck in Select. Hart. Mise. 
(1793! 83 Neither gentleman, nor man of worth, hath ex- 
lended a. .commiserable arm of assistance towards you. 

+Commi'serant, a. O0s. rave". [ad. L. 
commiserant-em, pr. pple. of commuseraris sce 
below.] Showing commiseration ; full of pity. 

€1606 MS. Tract in Studbes’ Anat, Abuses \1879) Introd. 
79* On the holye dayes, whiclt our commiserant Lord or- 
dayned in part for the reste of them, and all brutes, 

+ Commi'serate, #//. 2. Obs. rare—'. [ad. 
L. commiserat-us, pa. pple. of commtserdri: see 
next.] Commiserating, pitying. _ 

1593 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 176 Which this holy Father 
(with no little commiserale hart-bleeding) heholding, etc. 

Commiserate (kfmi-zéielt), v. Also 7 co- 
miserate, -at, -misserate. [f. L. comtndiserat- 
ppl. stem of commisera-rd in same sense, f. com-+ 
misera-ré. (ante- and post-class. -dre) to bewail, 
lament, pity, f. s7ser wretched, lamentable.] 

-1. trans. To feel, show, or express pity or compas- 
sion for (the wretched or unfortunate, or a misfor- 
tune); to bewail, pity, compassionate. Also aéso/. 

1606 Warner Ad, Eng, xiv. Ixxxvi. (1612) 355 The valer- 
ous Romaine President, commiserating her. 1611 Ricu 
Honest, Age (1844) 59 Here is now a theft committed, and 
a direct hreach of Gods commandement yel to be comiser- 
1633 Heyvwoop Eng. Trav. v. Wks. 1874 IV. 94, 1 
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know you all commiserate my losse. 1706 Maute Hist. 
Picts in Mise, Scot. 1. 35 This great victory. .did move the 
Birtains more to commiserate than to fear. 1790 BEATSON 
Nav. & Sil, Mem. 11. 93 His present Majesty .. come 
miserating his case, restored him. 1858 HoLtano 7itcoméd’s 
Lett, vii. 126 Profoundly to be commiserated is that child 
who looks back upon his home as upon a prison house. 1 

H. Alnswortn Tower Afttf in. xxvii, She did not exult in 
her rival's fall, but, on the contrary, commiserated her. 

2. To express sympathy with, condole with. 

1655 GouGe Cormun. Hebd. ii. 18 It is expedient that Minis. 
ters of Gods Word be men of like passions with others. .that 
so they may more commiserate others. 1708 OcKLEy Sara- 
cens (1848! 406 Muslim..was the first that died on Hosein’s 
side, and Hosein went and commiserated him at his last 

asp. 1767 Forpyce Serm, Yang. Wom, ied. 4) 11. xiii. 225 
ine aptitude. .to commiserate and comfort. 

Hence Commicserating wvé/. sb. and ppl. a.; 
Commi‘seratingly a:/zv., with commiseration. 

@ 1638 Meve Ws. 1. xxxvii.1R.', What a gentle and com- 
miserating judge God is. 1639 Futter /foly War v. ii. 
(18401245 The beholding of the Templars’ torments. .wrought 
in the people .. a commiseraling of their persons. 1827 
Foster in Life & Corr, (1846) 11. 127, 1 should feel some- 
thing very like a commiserating sympathy. 1861 G. Mere. 
oitx Evan flarrington 1. x. 184 ‘ Poor Jack !' Evan inter- 
jected commiseratingly. 1888 Farjeon Mfiser Farebrother 
I, xi. 148 He gazed commiseratingly at Mr. Linton. 

Commiseration (kgmi:zcra@-fan’. Also 6-7 
-misseration, 7 eomiseration, -cion. [ad. L. 
commiserdtion-em (also F. commisération, 16th c. 
in Littré , n. of action f. commiserdrt to Com- 
MISERATE.] The action of commiserating ; the 
expression of feelings of pity or sorrow for the 
affliction or distress of another; pity, compassion, 

1585 Aup. Sanpys Ser. (1841) 226 The judge may not give 
place to commiseration : his place is a place of equity, and 
not of foolish pity. 1588 Suaxs. L. 4.2. tv. ii. 64 Haue 
comiseration on thy heroicall Vassall. 1392 tr. Jaenins on 
Nev. xiv. g A vehement commisseration of their estate. 
1604 T. Waricut Passions v. 154 Let no man help him, nor 
take commivseration vpon his infants. 1642 Mitton Afol. 
Smect. (1851) 303 To take into hearing and commiseration 
the long remedilesse afflictions of this kingdome. 1708 
Swirt Death Partridge, | prevailed with myself to go and 
see him, partly out of commiseration, and partly out of 
curiosity. 1862 Str B. Bron Psychol. dng. 11. ii. 43 They 
not unfrequently wonder why, from being born blind, they 
should be held to be objects of commiseration. 

b. A feeling or expression of pity or compassion. 

1624 Cart. Ssitu lirginta un i. 43 They pretended out 
of their commisserations, to referre him to the Councell. 

Commiserative (kpmi-zéritiv), a. [f. as Cox- 
MISERATE v.+-IVE.} Given to or showing com- 
miseration ; compassionate. 

1612-5 Br. Hate Contempl, N. Tou. v, If thou wert thus 
commiserative upon earth, art thou Jesse in heaven? 1614 
Corxwatus in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1. 165 As this commiserae 
tive Kingdom hath always given to aliens, in cases of trial 
in causes criminal. a@1876 M.Cotiins 7h in Garden (1880) 
I]. 249 The commiserative old lady filled his glass with 
inore sherry. , 

llence Commi‘seratively adév., with commisera- 
tion, pityingly. 

21613 Oversury A Wife (1638) 81 Whose weaknes he 
assists no otherwise than commiseralively. 

+Commi'serator, Oés. rare—'. [n. of agent, 
in L. form, f. ComMiserate v. (A/fserdfor is re- 
corded in L..\] One who commiserates. 

1682 Str T. Browne Chr. Afor. 1. vi. (T.), Deaf unto the 
-. Cries of charitable commiserators. 

+Commiss, a. Oés. [ad. L. commiss-us com- 
bined, put together; pa. pple. of contmitt-cre to 


Commit.] In Cross commiss: sce quots. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury 1. 51/2 This [Tau] is termed the 
Cross Commisse, being a token of Absolution, especially 
when the Malefactor hath it stamped on the hand. /éfa. 
11, 408/1 ‘T'..is used for the Cross Commiss, or Cross Tau, 
vulgarly called Saint Anthonies Cross. 

+Commissar. Oés. chiefly Sc. Also 5 comis-, 
commissare, 6-7 ecommisser(e. [ad. F. commits. 
satre, ad, med. L, commissdri-us + sec COMMISSARY 
and -AR2,] = Comsmissary in various senses, 

3425 Sc. Acts Fas. / (1814) Pref. x9 ciel Alsua the com. 
missaris of the burovys, in the name of the haill merchandis 
of the realme. 1427 /d¢d. (1597) § 101 That of ilk Schiref. 
dome their be send [to Parliaments]..twa or maa wise men 
. .the guhilk sal be called Commissares of the Schire. ¢ 1475 
Pict. i in Wr.-Wilcker 780 (Nomina Ecctesiasticorum), 
Tlic Comissarius, comissere, af Se. Acts Fas. VI (1597) 
§ 28 Anent the Artickle proponed be the Commisseris of 
Edinburgh. a@ 1649 Acts Chas. / (1814) V, 320(Jam.) Electit 
Mr. Alexander Gitsone of Durie to be general commisser 
of the haill kingdome .. and of all the forceis, armeis, regi« 
mentis, ete. 168: Act Prot. Relig. Scotl, in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1649/2 All Sheriffs .. Officers of the Mint, Commissars 
and their Deputs, their Clerks and Fiscals. 

[f med.L. 


Commissarial (kpmis¢-rial), a. 
commissdri-us +-AL.] Of or pertaining to a com- 
missary. a 

1700 Case of Schedule Staled 62 In his Commissarial 
Capacity. 179§ //nlf Advertiser 21 Mar. 2/2 The long 
expected Commissarial decree..was..published. 1808 Ma- 
tong in W. G, Hamilton Pari, Logick xxxii, That minute 
and commissarial knowledge of petty military matters. 

Commissariat (kpmisé-riat). Also -ot.. [In 
I. a. F. commissariat, repr. med.L. type *eom- 
missdriat-us, £. commissdrt-us COMMISSARY : see 
eater, In II. formed on another sense of Com- 
MISSARY ; this use being app. peculiar to English.) 
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I. In Scotch Law. 

1. A commissary court; the office or jurisdiction 
of a commissary; the district over which the 
jurisdiction of the commissary extends. 

3609 Sc. Acts 20th Parl. Fas, V/, c. vi. (1611) 32 Ovr 
Soveraigne Lord. .hes..restored and redintegrate the Arch- 
bishops and ishops..to their former authoritie .. and 
speciallie to the jurisdiction of Commissariaies. /did. 33 
Prejudicial! to the heritable right of the Commissariate 
within tbe bounds of Argyle, perteining to Archbald now 
Earle of Argyle. 1637-so Row //ist. Airk (1842) 30 
Hamilton .. had gotten a judicatorie of commissariot. 
ed J. Cttampertayse St. Gt, Brit. u. m. vi. (1743) 394 

ere [in Scotland] are likewise courts, called the commis- 
sariot, answerable to those of the English diocesan chancel- 
lors. 1862 Chambers’ Cyci., The inferior commissariats.. 
had been abolished by a previous statute, each county being 
erected inlo a separate Commissariat, of which the sheriff is 
commissary. 1883 (d/ust, Lond, News 24 Feb., The Scotch 
confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot of Hadding- 
ton, of the will of the Ear] of Wemyss and March. 

II. In military use. 

2. That department of the military service which 
is charged with the duty of providing food and 
other supplics for the army. 

1779 T. Jerrerson Corr, Wks. 1859 I. 216 Wagonage, in- 
deed, seems to the commissariat an article not worth econo- 
mising. 1808 WetuNcton in Gurw. Drsp. IV. 21 The 
horses of the Commissariat will be at Cork on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 1855 Macavtay //ist. Eng. 111. 427 The bad 

rovisions furnished by the Commissariat. 1876 J. H. 
Ninevas fist, Sk. 1.1.1.6 It is commonly said, that a 
well-inanaged commissariat is a chief condition of victory. 

3. transf. of any non-military department or 
organization for the supply of provisions. 

1812 Sovtury in Q. Aew. VILL. 341 There is no commis- 
sariat for supplying London. 1856 Kast Arct. Expl. I. vi. 
36 (It] has prevented our rifles from contributing any ma- 
terial aid to our commissarial. 1881 Daily Tel. 23 Feb, A 
street commissariat of great magnitude and importance may 
arise. 

4. Supply of provisions, food-supply. 

186: Swintior, AV. China Camp. 177 The greater part of 
the evening was spent in arranging for the morrow's com- 
missariat. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit., Conrage Wks. (Bohn) 
11}. x12 The meal and water that are the commissariat of 
the forlorn hope .. are sacred as the Holy Grail. 

5. attrib. (esp. used as in commissarial beef, rum, 
boots, etc., i.e. those supplied by the army com- 
muissarial.) 

1858 Froupe //ist. Eng. 1V. 287 The commissariat and 
transport services, 1863 H. Cox /ustit, mt. viii. 710 ‘The 
Commissariat Officers were subject to the .. supervision of 
the Treasury. 1869 Rawtinson Amc, f/fst, 96 Excellent 
commissariat arrangements. 


MWence Commissariat v. sonce-wd., to look after 
the commissariat of an army. 


1865 CartyLe /redk. Gt. 1X. xxi. ii. 260 You were with 
the Allied Army, commissariating and the like. 

+Commissariate (kpmiséeri,ct). Obs. [In 
origin the same word as prec.; but here repr. Ger. 
commmissarial, in a special application.) (Sec quot. 

oe tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. IV. 537 Such of the in- 
habitants as devote themselves to the sciences are instructed 
either al Heiligenstadt by the Jesuits, or at Duderstadt b 
the clergy in the commissariate. /dfd. 1V. 541 Duderstadt 
.-is the residence of the commissariate, or spiritual-court. 

Commissary (kpmisir). Forms: 4-§ com- 
myssary, 4-7 -‘missarie, § comissaric, -yssari, 
-yssarye, 5-6 -issarye, commissarye, 6 com- 
misarie, 6- commissary. [ad. ned.L. contmiss- 
drt-us (whence F, commissatre) one to whom any 
duty is specially committed or entrusted, an officer 
in charge, commissioner, f. conenitss-us committed, 
entrusted, specially appointed: sce -aRY.] 

1. One to whom a special duty or charge is eom- 
mitted by a superior power; one commissioned to 
act as representative ; a deputy, delegate. 

€ 1430 Piler. Lyf Mashode u. xii. (1869) 79 Of this pleyn 
pe we yeuen yow, and maken yow commissarye. 1494 

“ABYAN Vil. 549 Chosen and deputed specyall commyssaries 
by the thre astatis of this present parlyament. 1581 J. Beu. 
Haddon's Answ. Osor, 391 b, Lis Bulles of Pardons and his 
deputary Comissaryes. 1603 LloLLaND /*lutarch's Mor, 931 
To set out the solemne dances and shewes, for which he 
was chosen commissarie and overseer. 1649 Setpen Laws 
Eng. 1. xiii. (1739) 69 [They] declared themselves by their 
Commissaries, to be the Three States, and Representative 
of the People of England. 1683 Agol. Prot. France ii. 21 
A Declaration was published, requiring that there should be 
a Papist Commissary in their Synods. 1787 T. Jerrerson 
Writ, (1859) II. 302 Commissaries are to be sppdarel on 
eacb side to see that the disarming takes place. 18a 
Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) IL. iii. 27 The nobles and pre- 
lates thronged thither, and the towns sent commissaries, 

ig. 1631 Donne Poems 294 (T.) Great Destiny, the 

‘commissary of God, That has mark’d out a path and period 
For everything. ~ a. 

2. Eccl. An officer exercising spiritual or eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction as the representative of the 
bishop in parts of his diocese; or one entrusted with 
the performance of an absent bishop’s duties. 

136a Lance. P. P/. A. uw. 154 Let Cart-sadele vr Commis. 
sarte, vr Cart he schal drawe. 1377 /6é/, B. xv. 234 In pe 
constorie bifor pe comissarie he cometh nou3t ful ofte. 
¢ 1450 Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 680/37 (Nomina Dignitatum 
Clericorum), 11ic comissarius, comyssari. 1§33 Mort 4 pol. 
xl vii. Wks. 920/2 A priest taken for heresy, and in the com. 
missaries handes. 1611 Rica //onest. Age (1844) 16 If shee 
be rich, and hath abilitie tu bring her acc:ser to the Comis- 
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saries Court? a 3x66: Futter Worthies 1. 336 He was..a 
singular good Advocate, Chancellour of Ely, Commissary 
of Sudberry and Westminster. 1726 Ayuirre Parerg. 160 
The Commissaries of Bishops, whose Authority is only in 
some certain Place of the Diocess, and in some certain 
Causes of the Jurisdiction limited to them by the Bishop's 
Commission. 1856 Frovupe //ist. Eng. 1. 183 We can then 
imagine what England must have been with an archdeacon’s 
commissary sitting constantly in every town ; exercising an 
undefined jurisdiction over general morality. 1863 H. Cox 
Justit. wu. xi, 568 Courts of commissaries appointed by the 
bishops. Mod. Clergy List (Bishops, and Cathedral Estab. 
liskhments', Canterbury, Commissary of City and Diocese. 
ba a ome Chancellor of the Diocese and Commissary for 
urrey. 

3. Eng. Univ. ta. At Oxford, formerly the title 
of the Chancellor’s Deputy (Vice-Chancellor). b. 
At Cambridge, an officer who holds a court of 
rceord for all privileged persons under the degree 
of M.A. (see quot. 1797). 

1431 W. Warpetton in Ellis Ort. Lett. 1. 34 1. 104 The 
said suppliant ,. sent his servaunts to the Ghancellee of 
Oxenford and his commissarie. 1530-1 Act 22 flex. VU, 
¢. 12 Scholers..that go about beggynge, not beyng author- 
ysed .. by the commissarye Chauncellour or vychancellour 
of the same. we Woop Ath. Oxon. 1. 548 In 1446, he 
being then in his Regency, he became one of the Commis- 
saries of the University [there were three in succession it 
1446}, 1997 Camé. Univ. Calendar 139 The commissary is 
an officer under the chancellor, he is an assistant or assessor 
lo the vice-chancellor in his court. 1886 Act 49 4 50 Vict. 
c. 31 Pream., The chancellor of the University of Oxford 
and his comnnissary (commonly called the vice-chancellor). 

4, Afth An ollie or official who has charge of 
the supply of food, stores, and transport, for a body 
of soldiers. (Formerly they also inspected the 
musters of men.) 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xii, 33 There shal be wyse 
comyssaryes that gode hede shal lake that for couetyse of 
the payement of the souldyours noo decepcion be inade, 
1623 Bincuam .Venophon 89 One.. told me that the Com. 
niissaries for victuall had infinitely abused the Armic. 1633 
T. Starrorp Pac. fib, xxi. (1821) 215 The Commissaries 
of the Musters. 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2030/2 Tbe Auxiliary 
Troops begin to arrive .. Commissaries have been sent to 
receive them and to provide all things necessary for them, 
1711 (bid. No. 4823/3 Any of the Deputy-Commissaries of 
the Musters. 1768 Sines Afi. Mfedicy, Commissary of 
stores is an officer in the Artillery who has the charge of all 
the stores. 1782 Burke Sp. Nabod Arcot's Debts App. 
Wks. IV. 363 fie was commissary to the army in that ex. 
pear 1837 Cartye Fr. Acz. 1, viii. (L.', A miscel- 
any of soldiers, commissaries, adventurers, 4 

5. In Scotland: The judge in a commissary court ; 
in present practice, the sheriff of each county acting 
in the commissary court. (Cf. Commissar.) 

1885 Dict. Nat. Biogr. U1. 52/2 It was found necessary 
to institute a commissary court at Edinburgh [in 1563] .. 
Balfour was the chief of the four first commissaries, 

6. A superior officer of police (in France). [F. 
commissatre de police.J 

185s Macautay Hist. Eng. xvi. (1872) II]. 1913/2 The 
commissaries of police ran about the city... and called the 
people up to illuminate. 1873 Browninc Ned Cott, Nt.- 
Caf C. (1889) 71 Had he proposed this question to.. the 
Police, The Commissary of his Quarter. 

7. attrib. 

1870 LowetL Anong my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 299 His mad 
foray upon the Grecian commissary stores, “ : 

Commissary court. a. The court of a bishop's 
commissary. b. in Sc. Law. (a.) A supreme court 
established in Edinburgh in 1563, in which matters 
of probate and divorce, previously under the juris- 
diction of the bishop's commissary, were decided ; 
it was absorbed by the Court of Session in 1836; 
(4) A sheriff or counly court which appoints and 
confirms executors of deceased persons leaving 


rsonal property in Scotland. 
ern Rc. limes Whis. vi. 2546 The Commissaries 
court’s a spiders webbe. 1643 J. Witte 1st Cent. Scan- 
dalous Friests 7 That the Commissaries Court were the 
suburbs of Heaven.] 1754 Ersnine Princ, Sc. Law (1809) 
62 Hence the Commissary Court was called the Bishops 
Court. 1885 (see 5]. : 

Commissary general. <A chief or head com- 
missary. &. gen. One appointed to act as supreme 
representative of a superior power. 

(usss Even Decades W. Ind, u. vir. (Arb.) 126 Whom 
yowre holynes created generall commissarie in the warres.] 
1562 in Strype Ann. Ref. 1. xxv. 280 Appointing him his 
Vicar-general, delegate, and commissary-general in spirit- 
uals. 1626 Markuam Souddiers Gram. 11. 12 The podse; 
Marshall, or Comissarie generall, who ought to be a earned 
Gentleman and skilfull in the ciuill and Marshall Lawes. 
x Boswetu Corsica ii. (ed. 2! 83 The Genoese sent to 

‘orsica a commissary general, or governour over the whole 
island. 1832 tr. Sismondt’s Ital. Kep. xvi. 345 Le had been 
named commissary general, with unlimited power over all 
that remained without the capital, - 

b. AK. The head ofa department of the military 
service charged with the victualling, etc., of the 


army: the chief of a commissariat service. 

1598 Barrer Theor, Warres v. ii. 151 The .. guarding of 
them (victualers} did concerne the Commissary General! of 
thehoste. 1688 J,S. Avtof War 56 The Commissary General 
of the Victuals. 1702 Load. Gaz. No. 3825/3 Her Majesty 
has heen pleased to constitute the Rt Hon. the Lord Walden 
Commissary-General of the Musters. 1727-51 CuaMBers 
Cyel., Contwmissary-General of the musters, or twustere 
master general, takes an account of the strength of eve 
regiment, reviews them, sees that the horse be well mounted, 
and all ibe men well armed and accoutred. 1811 WELLING: 
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tox in Gurw, Disp, VII. 404 A Commissariat should be ap» 
pointed consisting of a Commissary general, and a certain 
number of gee commissaries and assistant commissaries 
and clerks, Whitaker's Alnanack 175 Commissariat 
and Transport Staff .. Commissaries-General ., Deputy 
Commissaries-General. /é/¢. Ordnance Store Department, 
Commissary-General .. Deputy Commissaries-General. 

Commissaryship (kp'misarifrp). [f. pree. 
+-suip.] The office or position of a commissary. 

1563.87 Foxe 4. § Jf. 1117 (R.) Dismissed of his com. 
missariship. 1701 Br. G. Hooper Proc. House Contec, 
Vind, 42 Wis other Imagination of the Commissaryship 
of the Lower House, 1726 AyLirre Parerg. 162 A Com- 
missaryship is not grantable for Life, so as to bind tbe 
succeeding Bishop. 

Commisser(e, var. of Commissar Obs. 

Commission (kfmi:fan), sd. Also 4-7 with 
usual interchange of mm and m, z and y, ss and s 
or¢,o and o. fa. F. commission, ad. L. com- 
misston-em, n. of aetion f. committ-ére to ComMIT, 
entrust, ete] Etymologically: The action of com- 
mitting, or fact of being committed, in the various 
senses of Comsit, but chiefly that of ‘entrust’, 
‘give in charge’. Many specific uses were developed 
before the word became English, so that the senses 
show no logical order here. 

1, Authoritative charge or direction to act in a 
prescrihed manner; order, command, instruction. 
(Generally, of the commissioning authority.) 

er4go Voc. in Wr..Wiilcker 574/21 Commissio, a com- 
myssion. 148: Caxton Keynard (Arb.) 5 Commanded by 
strayte commyssyons & maundements ‘that euery becst 
shold come thyder. 1535 Coverpate £zra viii. 36 They 
delyuered the kynges commyssion unto the kynges officers. 
1556 J. Hevwoop Spider § F. Ix. 10 His looke was com- 
mission, silence to commaund. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. vit. 118 
Such Commission from above I have receav'd, to answer 
oy desire Of knowledge within bounds. 1742 Youna A‘. 

ix. 63g Stars teach, as well as shine, At nature's 
birth, Thus, their commission ran—‘ Be kind to man’, 1869 
FREEMAN Norm, Cong. (1876: IVI. xiii. 297 They g ave him 
no direct commission to bind them to any ceacente 

b. Zo have it in commission: to have it autho- 
titatively committed or entrusted to one to do. 

¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. vu. ix. 202 Dare bad pai And bare 
gave absolutyown, As pai had in-to comyssyown. 1684 
Bunvan Peder 1.144, [have it in Commission, to comfort che 
feeble minded, and to support the weak. 1833 H. Cot. 
nipce North, Worthies 11852) I.75 Me (Parker) is the first 
minister of the Gospel that ever had it in his commission 
to rail at all nations. 

2. Authority committed or entrusted to any one; 
esp. delegated authority to act in some specified 
capacity, to carry out an investigation or negotia- 
tion, perform judicial functions, take charge of an 
office, etc. (Said to be that of the authorizing 


person, and also of the person authorized.) 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccviii. 190 He axed the keyes 
of the yates of the Cyte thurgh vertue and strengthe of his 
commyssyon. 1535 CoverDALe Yer. xxix. 31 Semeia hath 
prophecied vnto you without my commyssion. 1549 Com/. 
Scot. xiv. 116 Artabasus, to quhome he gef commissione til 
accord vitht pausanias, 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log... vii. 
41 The Lawe abhorreth such thinges as are doone without 
authoritie or commission, a 1654 SELDEN Tad/e-t,tArb.) 88 
Eat within your Stomack, act within your Commission. 

54 SHERLOCK Disc. (2759! 1. i. 2 ‘Whe Authority and divine 
on eicion of Christ. 1855 Macauay //ést. Eng. III. 
Dundee. .had summoned all the clans which acknow Hedeed 
oi commission to assemble for an expedition i into Athol. 


b. sec. That of an officer in the army or navy. 
Ilence such phrases as ¢o accept, receive, hold a 
commission, (Some of these phrases probahly 


originated with the instrument, as in 3 b, e.) 

1672 Davven Afarr. 4 la Mode Drain. Wks. III. 234, I 
was so vext, that I was just laying down ny Commission. 
ies Double Wetcome xxvii, Cowards must lay their bought 

oinmissions down, 1780 Jounson Kambler No. 19 ? 10 
Polyphilus in a short time obtained a commission. 1844 
Regul, & Ord. Army 63 No person is eligible to hold a a 
Commission in the Army until he has attained the age of 
sixteen years, 1859 W. CoL.ins Q. @, ‘dearts 3 Before his 
mother’s death George had abiatned és commission. 

ec. Commission of the peace: the authority given 
under the Great Seal empowering certain persons 
to act as Justices of the Peace in a specified district. 
Hence On the Commission: having the offiee of 
Justice of the Peace. 

1533 More Agol.. xlii. Wks. 909/t My selfe whan I was 
chauncel er, vpon such secret in formacion haue put some 
out of comission & offyce of iustice of the peace. 1592 
Greene Art Conny-catch. 1. 5 Knowne to be within com- 
mission of the peace. 1597 Suaks, 2 fen. FV, mt. ii. 97 No 
sir Iohn, it is my Cosin Silence: in Cothinission with mee. 
31765 Brackstone Comm. (1793) 435 If a man was named 
in any commission of the peace. 1766 GotpsM. Vic. W. xxx, 
As I am in the commission of the peace I undertake to 
secure you. 

. A warrant or instrument ‘conferring such au- 
thority. 


€1x380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 131 To catch 
treue men wib writtes & commyssiouns,  144x in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. u. 35 1. va We wol and charge you that under oure 

Seel..ye do make our Writtes an ‘commissions in due 
fourme. 1544 in E. Lodge /Uust. Brit. Hist, (1791) 171 
Upon tbe receipt of suche lettres, instruccions, commission, 
and ar lbid, 1.89 7) he Archbishoppe of York shal.. 
bring wt him suche commissions as youe desired, 1633, 
Suaxs. Hen. Vii/, ut. iv. x Whil’st our Commission fecal 
Rome is read, Let silence be commanded. 1790 BeaTson 
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Nav. & Mil, Mem, U1. 193 Pondicherry, 
obliged to go to open his commission. 1840 Penny Cycl. 

XViL 274/2 he lord chancellor, with othef peers appointed 
iy commission under tbe great seal. 

b. spec. The warrant by which An officer in the 
army or navy exercises commayd: + (a) in the 
old system of raising forces, a warrant which 
authorized the holder to raise, ¢ eee and command 
a body of soldiers in the name of the issuing 
authority; (4) uow, the wafrant by which all 


officers in the army from the ensign upwards, and 
in the pavy from the Ticutenant upwards, are 
appointed tethe-ramk ind commamrtiey hold. 

1643 Declar. cone. freland 21 Lord Barmewall of Trimles- 
towne and his son, who hath a Comniission for a ‘Troop of 
Horse. ¢ 1685 Murray in M. Morris Claverhouse viii. 
(1888) 140 The King ordered two commissions to be drawn, 
for your brother and Claverhouse to be brigadiers. 1704 
Lond, Gaz, No. 4004/2 Three Colonels who had Commis- 
sions in their Pockets from Ragotai. 1833 Marrvat 7. 
Simple x|, My commission [as lieutenant] had heen made 
out some days before..1.. hastened away with my in- 
valuable piece of parchinent i in my hand. 

ec. The order by virtue of which an officer takes 
the command of a ship in active service. 

1833 Marrvat ?. Simple lili, Our vew captain..came on 
board the hulk. .and read his commission. 

. In various specific applications, in which 
senses 2 and 3, and sometimes 6, are apt to be 
| combined: c. g. 

Commission of anticipation, of assoctation, of inguiry, 
Of sewers, etc. 5; commission of ar rray ‘see ARRAY 3); t com 
mission of bankruptcy, a commission issued by the Lord 
Chancellor, appointing commissioners to administer a bank- 
rupt’s estate on behalf of the creditors; commission of 
dunacy, a commission issued to investigate whether a person 
isa lunatic or not; commeission af rebelifon, a commission 
empowering certain persons to apprehend asa rebel one who 
has not appeared before a court on being summoned. 

1932 let 23 //en. V1 7/,¢.1 That commissions of Sewers 

..Shal be directed .. to such substantiall and indifferent 
persons as shall be named by the Lord Chancellor. 1576 
ele? 18 #ilis. c. 3 Mer Maiesty..may..grant commission 
and commissions of association or associations, vnder the 
great Seale of England. 1641 Termes de la Ley 67 Com- 
mission of Kelellion, otherwise called, ¥ Writ of Rebel- 
lion ..is directed by way of command, to certaine persons, 
to the end that they, or three, two, or one of them, shall 
apprehend, or shall cause to be apprehended the partie, as 
a Rebell. 1670 Brount Law Dict. Commission of Anticé 
Pasion, was a commission under the Great Seal, to collect 
a Subsidy before the day.  Commtéssion of Assoctation, is 
a Commission under the Great Seal, to associate two or more 
learned persons, with the several Justices in the ay 
Circuits and Counties in Wales. 1713 Lond. Gaz. 
3107/3 A Commission of Bankrupt is awarded ae 
Samuel Stable, 1768 Biacksrone Comm. I. 67 A Com- 
mission of review is a commission somctimes granted, in 
extraordinary cases, to revise the sentence of the court of 
delegates; when it is apprehended they have been led 
into a material error. 1803 Macktntosi “Def, Peltier Wks. 
1846 I]]. 268 Whether a commission of lunacy be not. 
inore fitted to the author's case. 1837 Sir F. PALGRAVE 
Merch, & Friar ii, (1844) 60 A commission of rebellion 
will bring you to your senses. 1863 I]. Cox Zustyt. 1. ix. 155 
Commissions of inquiry are issued by the Crown, 

4. An office conferred hy such a warrant; a com- 
missionership. 

1708 Swikt Sacram. Test, The commissions of the revenue 
are soon disposed of. 1856 Exersox Eng. Traits, Aristocr. 
Wks.! Bohn) II. 82 In the army, the nobility fill a large part 
of the high commissions, 

5, The condition of being authoritatively cn- 
trusted or given in charge. 

Hence /n commisston, @. Of persons: In the 


exercise of delegated authority. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter.dk. (Camden Soc.) 49 Appointed to 
sit in Commission of the matter. 1€01 B. Jonson Joctaster 
v.i, Virg. Are you contented to be tried by these? 7c. 
Ay, so the noble captain may be joined with them in 
commission. 1605 SHaxs. Mach, 1.iv. 2 Is execution done 
on Cawdor? Or not those in Commission yct return'd? 
@ 1631 Donne Serm. v, He established Moses. .joining his 
brother Aaron in commission with him. 

b. Of an office : Placed by warrant in the charge 
of a body of persons, instcad of the regular eonsti- 
tutional administrator: some offices, as those of 
Treasurer and Lord High Admiral, are now per- 
manently administered in this way by Lords Com- 
missioners. 

1647 Cuarenvon Hist. Red. ui. (1843) 84/2 The treasury 
was for the ee put into commission, 1667 Perrys 
Diary (1877) V, 389 An argument to insinuate the putting 
of the Admiralty fa Commission, 1851 Ht. Martineau 
_ Fist. Peace (1877 M11. v.i. 200 The great seal was for some 
time in commission, from the difficulty of finding a chan- 
’ cellor. 186x Maine Ane, Lav iii. 62 At the expulsion of 
the Tarquins..the monarchy was put into commission. 

c. Of a ship of war: Under the command of an 
officer for active service; manned, armed, and 


reddy for séa; said also of the officer i in command. 
= Out of commission (of a ship): Laid up or in reserve. 
Derby Mercury 11..No. 47 His Majesty's Ships of 
Wa ately put in Commission. 1861 Sat, Kev. 14 Dec 6o2 
Several of these vessels are ordered for commission at the 
different dockyards. 1882 Hamuey Trasenden Hall II. 88 
T bee are always some ships in commission even in times of 
prec 1886 Whitaker's Almanack 181 Naval Service... 
lag officers in commission. - Flag officers on the active list: 
1890 Globe 33 Sept. 7/2 The cruiser Fortb.. pays out of com- 
mien to-day, 


. A body of persons charged with some speci- 


, 


prt ‘ OMMISSION. 


| 


| 


fied function, as the discharge of an office or trust, 
the investigation of some legal case, etc. ; a body 
of commissioners. 

Thus a Royal Commission to examine into the operation 
of ba 8 measure or charity ; a Parliamentary Comunission; 
‘the Parnell Commission’. See also quot. 1871. 

1494 Fanuyan Chronicle vu. 484 The whiche commyssion. 
spente a great parte of the Lent in_disputacions of this 
matier, 1576 in W. IL. Turner Sedce?. Records of Orford 387 
The Conmtyssyon of Sewers, 1625 Bacon ss. Counsel 
(Arb,) 329 They are in effeet no more, then Standing Com- 
missions; Save that they have greater Authority. 1827 
Hantam Const. fist. (1876) 1. iv. 201. Several temporary 
commissions had sat under thin act with continually aug- 
mented powers. 1848 Macautay //ist, Eng. 1. 354 The 
power which the Lord Lientenants exercised in other parts 
of the kingdom was in London entrusted to a Commission 
of eminent citizens. 1871 Rainy Life Cenningham vii. los 
Tle had given evidence before the Royal Commission in 
Edinburgh. df. viti, 110 In November 1835 the Comniis« 
sion of the General Assembly, or Standing Committee of 
the whole house, held its ordinary quarterly meeting. 

7. High Commission (Court +a court of ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction founded by a statute of Qneen 
Elizabeth which gave the crown power to com- 
mission persons to try various offences against the 
ecelesiastical establishment, and to erush any re- 
sistance to the supremacy of the crown in these 
matters ; abolished in 1641. 

1588 Varprel. fi pist. \Arb.) 19 Who abuseth the high 
commission, as much as any? 1642 Mivtos of fol, Smtect. 
4851+ 291 ‘he illegall proceedings of the high Commission. 
1647 CLanennon //7st. Keb t (1843) 38/1 Persons of honour 
and great quality..were every day cited into the high- 
cominission court..and were there prosecuted to their 
shame and punishment. 1655 Futter Ch. (ist. ix vie § 51 
‘The power of the high Conimission began now to eatend 
far, and penalties to fall heavie. 1768 ULackstonn Conse. 
I11.67. 1827 Hattas Const. (fist. (1876) 1, iv. 186. 

8. The action of committing or giving in charge ; 
the entrusting of (authority, ete., fo any one). 

1883 Manch., Guardian 17 Oct. §°3 The commission of 
the licensing power to ‘Town Councils and County Boards. 

9. A eharge or matter entrusted to any one to 
perform ; au order to exccute a particnlar work. 

1s7o G. Bucitanan Chameleon in ist, Seot., 1827) 1. 
Pref. 92_ He did his commissionn sa weill. 1696 tr. Jee 
mont’s Voy, Levant xxvi. 351 Those who undertake such a 
commission. 1717 Lavy M. W. Monracen Z Il, alive 
v6 You have at length found a commission fi we that I 
can answer withont disappointing your expectations, 1793 
Lp. Aucktaxp Cors, 11862 111. 31 {He} undeiook at my 
request to go to Brussels on a commission to the Comte de 
Mercy, 1853 Dickexs Left, 11680! [. 314 16 1 can execute 
any little commission for you. 1862 ‘FroLtore Orley 2 
Ixxiit, 1t was indeed a terrible commission. .to undertake. 

10. Authority given to act as agent or factor for 
another in the eonduct of bnsiness or trade; the 
system of trading in which a dealer acts as agent 
for another, generally receiving a percentage as his 
remuneration. Hence fo dave goodts on commission. 

1622 Manyyes Ane. Law. Werch. 109 When Merchants by 
their Letters or Commissions vse these or the like words. 
1745 De Koe's Eng. Tradesman (1841 1. Introd. 3 Sold by 
commission from the makers. | 1774 82 Barctray Dict. 
Commission. .in Trade it sometimes means the power of 
acting for another, and sometimes the premium or reward 
a person receives for so doing, which 1s 4, 1, 2, 3 or more 
per cent. according to the nature or circumstances of the 
affair. 1796 [see Commtisston-mtan in 13). 1887 Pad! Mall 
G. 3 Mar. 11/2 ‘The method of publication on commission, 
by which the publisher professed simply to charge 15 per 
cent. on all sales. a 

11. A remuneration for services or work done as 
agent, in the form of a percentage on the amount 
involved in the transactions ; a pro rata remuncra- 
tion to an agent or factor. 

1725 De Vor Voy. round HW, (1840) 20 The merchants had 
their several commissions and other profits upon the sale. 
1774 [see 10}, 1832 Bannacr Lvon. Janus. xxxi (ed. 3) 326 
He must also pay a commission, usually five per cent., to 
his London agent. : 

12. The committing (of crime, offence, etc.). 

1597 Howson Serm, 24 ‘Dee. 40 We haue auoided all 
sinnes of omission and. commission. 1660 R. Coxe Hower 
4 Subj. 127 ‘The commission of anything against the laws 
is a sin of injustice. 1743 Firvpixc Jou. Weld un. iii, In 
the commission of murder. 1824-9 Lanpor /mag. Conv, 
(1846: Il, 43 There are very few men..who delight in the 
commission of cruelty. 1885 Law Trutws I.XXX. 1116/1" 
Charged with the commission of offences in foreign countrics, 

b. An act (offence, crime) committed ; a per- 
formance. 

16539 Hammonp On Ps. li, 14 Paraphr. 263 Deliver me 
from this one, as from those other foul Commissions, 1826 
Beppors Let, in Poems p. lix, A new edition of his rhymed 
and _prosy commissions, 

13. Comb. commission-agent, +-man, -mer- 
chant, an agent, ete., who transacts business for 
others on the prineiple of commission or per 
centage ; so commission- “bUSiNESS commission- 
broker, an agent for the sale or purchase of com- 
missions in the army or navy § oommission-day, 
the opening day of assizes, when the commission 
authorizing the judge to hold them is opened and 
read ; +t commission-officer, an officer (generally 
military) holding office by a eonimission, a com- 
missioned officer; commission-word, a word 
that serves as a commission or warrant. 


COMMISSION. 


751 Smottetr Per. Pic. (1779) IV. xcvii. 226 Money to 
satisfy the expectations of the *commission-brokers. 1769 
unins Lett, i. (18041 1. 19The dignity of the commander 
in chief, is depraved ito the base office of a commission- 
broker. 1753 [anway Travels 1762) II... iii. 17 A great 
part of this branch of *commission-business is .. fallen into 
the hands of the merchants, 1883 M. D. Ospatoveston in 
Law Times 20 Oct. 411/2 No assize business is ever, as a 
rule, commenced on the “commission-day. 1796 Mud! Ad- 
vert. 16 Jan. 1/1, 1. Burnett, Grocer and Commission Man 
«- Will be glad to sell on Commission for any Merchant. 1650 
Cromwere Lett. ¢ Sp. (Carlyle 1871: 111]. 45 Not one *Com- 
mission-officer slain. 1679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot 43 
‘They had procured eorecal Irish to be made Commission- 
Officers in the Garrisons in Ireland. 1708 Royal Proclam, 
30 Dec, in Loud. Gaz. No. 4504/2 All Justices of the 
eace, Chief Magistrates, Vice-Admirals, and other Com- 
inission-Officers. 1845 Hoon 7iwo Swans v, Freedom's 
sweet key-note and *commission-word. 
+Commi‘ssion, 54.4 Cant. Obs. [app.a per- 
version of It. cameeia, late L. camista shirt, or 
some cognate form of the same word.] A shirt. 

1567 I1ARMAN Caveat 83 Peddelars Frenche..a commis- 
sion, a shierte, 1630 J. ‘I'avior (Water P.: Praise Clean 
Linen Wks, 1, 167°1 Cleane linnen yeelds a shirt before we 
rise, Which. .in the canting tongue is a commission. 1725 
New Cant, Dict, Song 7, 1 no Togeman wear, No Com- 
mission, Mish, or Slate. 

Commission \kfmi'fon), v. [f. prec. sb., perh. 
after F. commissioner, or med.L. commissionare J 

1. ¢rans, To furnish with a commission or legal 
warrant; to empower by a commission. 

a 1661 Fetter Worthtes (1840) 1. vii. 28 Any sergeant 
commissioned to ride the circuit. 1863 H. Cox /asté?. u. 
ii. 302 The King having .. commissioned the newly con- 
stituted judges to administer justice. 

tb. spec. To give ca person) a commission for 
a rank in the army or navy. Oés. 

@1714 Magtaorovucu in C. Knight Pop. //ist. Eng. (1859) 
V. xx. 307 Notice taken in Parliament, of children's being 
commissioned in the troops. 1789 Coustit. U.S. Art. ii. 
§2 The president .. shall commission all officers of the 
United Siaies. 

e. Naval. To give (an officcr) command of a 
ship by means of a commission; to order (a ship) 
for active service, put in commission; to assume 
the charge of a ship’ as the commanding officer. 

1793 Bentinck in Ad. Auckland's Corr. 11.47, I have 
hopes of being commissioned at a very early day for the 
‘Adamant’ of fifty guns. 1996 Burke Aegic. Peace Wks. 
VII1. 369 The new ships which we commission, or the new 
regiments which we raise. 1887 Poor Nellie (1888 288 A 
new ironclad just commissioned by his friend Captain 
Vincent. 

2. To give authority to act ; to empower, author- 
ize; to entrust wath ait office or duty. 

1683 Dayvnen Ded. Platarch's Lives 5 (1 am] conmis- 
sion’d from the translators of this volum to inscribe their 
labours. .to your grace’s name and patronage. 1736 Butter 
Anal. u, vii. 365 That religion, which he commissioned 
them to publish. 1768 Gray Corr. w, Nicholls (1843: 76, 1 
am commissioned 10 make you an offer which I have told 
him..you would not accept. 1869 Freeman Norm, Cong. 
(1876) IIT. xiii. 298 They had commissioned William to speak 
in their names. 

8. ‘To send on a mission, dispatch. 

1697 Davoen 2 aeid (J.\, A chosen band He first com. 
missions to the Latian land, In threat’ning embassy. 87x 
B. Tavior Faust (1875) 11.1. ii. 245 Us he commissioned 
by the swiftest courses Thee to assist. 

4. To give a commission or order to (a person) 
for a particular piece of work ; chiefly used of the 
orders given to artists. 

421806 J. Barry Lect. Art vi. (1848) 235 Had it been Sir 
Joshua's fortune to have lived a little longer, and, whether 
commissioned or not, had he contrived to have left in this 
hoa city some work. 1883 Liovn £45 & Flow II, 186, I 

ave commissioned him to do a sketch of the park for me. 

5. To give a commission or order for; to order. 

1790 Burns Let. fo [Jill 2 Mar., The books I commis. 
sioned in my lasl. 1995 Scots Mag. LVII. 539/2 He com- 
missioned the pistols ea England, and paid sos. for them. 
1824 Miss Fexnier /aher. SRE commissioned a walking- 
stick for my Lord from Paris. 1837 Cartyte #r. Rev. I. 
t.i, Beaumarchais..has commissioned sixly-thousand stand 
of . a arms oul of Holland, 

Hence Commissioning vd. sé. 

1886 All Y. Round 4 Sept. 103 Joining a ship in the first 
throes of Commissioning. 1888 /'al/ Mall G. 7 Feb. 11/2 
The complete commissioning of our police for the Russian 
service. 2 * . . . 

Commissionaire (komi'siongr). Also-onn-. 
[a. mod. F. commissionnatre CoMMISSIONER, in 
some of the French applications of the title.) 

1. Que entrusted with small contmissions; a 
messenger or light portcr; the designation of 
various subordinate employés in public offtces, 
private businesses, hotels, cte., on the Continent. 

1765 H. Watroce Corr, (1837) II. 319 Besides being the 
best friend in the world you are the best commissionnaire 
in the world. 183g Maravat Olle Podr. iv, 1 was con- 
foundedly taken in by a rascal of a commissionnaire. 1872 
Dasent Shree to One Il. 17x You would have sen! off a 
messenger. .a commissionaire. ——_— 

2. spec. A member of the Corps of CommiUssionaires, 
an association of pensioned soldiers, originally 
established in London in 1859, organized for 
employment as messengers, porters, time-keepers, 
ete. ¢Literé has ‘Homme qui stationne au coin 
dc la rue, attendant les commissions du public’.] 

1869 Daily News 16 Dec., [A person} described as a mes- 
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senger, was. charged with fraudulently imitating ihe dress 
of a commissionaire. . 

Commiussional (kfmi-fen4l),a. [f. Commission 
$6.1 4-aL.) Of or pertaining to a commission. 

1840 Act 32 Hen. Vi/T, c 25 Your..maiestee..by your 
graces letters commissionalles. :committed vnto us..that we 
should. .discusse the case of matrimonie. 1613 Sin H. 
Fincu Law (1636'2g2 Writs that begin the suit are originall 
or Commissionall 2726 Avurre Parerg. 321 A Jurisdic- 
tion founded upon. .Letters Commissional. 1884 E. Suer- 
PaRD in Law fimes 4 Oct. 373/2 Commissional supervision. 

+ Commi'ssionary, sd. Obs. [ad. med.L. com- 
musstonarius, £. commissto COMMISSION : see -ARY.] 
= COMMISSIONER, COMMISSARY. 

1855 Even Decades W. /nd.(Arb.) 50 Appoynted a com- 
missionarie in thaffayres of India. “1598 in Spottiswood 
Mist. Ch. Scot. vr. (1677) 454 The Office of Commissionary. 
a x600 Hooker £ecl. Pol. vin. viii. § 4 That tbe thing may 
be their act.. by commissionaries few or many. 

+Commi'ssionary, @. Os. [f. as pree.] 
Appeinted by commusston or warrant ; delegated. 

a1600 Hooker Ecel, Pol. vin. viii § 5 Our judges in 
causes ecclesiastical are either ordinary or commissionary. 
1627 Six R. Puirrs Sf. in Rushw. //ést. Coll. (1659 1. 503 
Commissionary Lieutenants do deprive us of all jee 
1649 Br. Hace Cases C. 111. ix. 341 That delegate, or commis. 
sionary authority, which is by Christ entrusted with them. 

+Commi'ssionate, v. Ods. [f. med.L. com- 
misstona-re, ¥, commisstonner, f. commissio Com- 
MISSION : see -ATE! 3.] = ComMission v. 1-3. 

1587 Fresinc Conta. Holinshed WN. 1553/1 They accom. 
plished the matter, whereto they were commissionated. 
1659 Fruis. flo. Commons VIL. 858 That the Lord General 
Monck be commissionated one of the Generals of the 
Fleet. 1691 Woop Ath. O.ron. 11, 146 He was commis- 
sionated a Captain in the same Regiment. 1701 Col. A'ec. 
Pean, V1. 58 Shall nominate and Commissionate One for 
each of the said officers, 1783 W. F. Mantwn Geog. Sfag. 
II. 492 Power to appoint and commissionate judges. 

lence Commi'ssionating v/. sé. and ppl. a. 

1661 GaubEN Consid. Liturgy Ch. Fng.20 The authorita- 
tive and commissionating words of Ministeriall Ordination. 
r69r T. Wave) Ace. New fuvent. p. Ixxxviii, The Com: 
missionating of many other such Persons. 

+Commi'ssionate, #//.2. Obs. fad. med... 
commissional-us (Du Cange): see prec.) Com- 
missioned. In Sc. also as fu. pple. of prec. vb. 

1647 Perfect Weekely Acc. 2 June No. 23. 4 From all 
Commissionate officers of Horse. 1678 Marvete Growth 
Popery Wks. 1875 1V. 308 If the person commissionate be 
under. .disabilities, 1708 J. Cuampesctarne St. Gt. Brit. u. 
Unt. vil. (1743) 417 To take up arms against him [the king] or 
any commissionate by him. 

+ Commi‘ssionated, ///. 2. Obs. [f. prec. vb. 
+-ED!,]  Fumished with a commission. 

1642 Sin E. Denine SP. on Relig. 137 Will your commis- 
sionated Church be comely as the tents of Kedar? 1671 F. 
Pursues Xeg. Necess, 183 Without the bounds or limits of 
their commissionated authority. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit. 1. 11. xiv. (1743) 130 To colonels, or other com- 
missionated officers. 

Commissioned (kfmi‘fand), pf. a. [f. Com- 
sission v. and sé,14-Ep.] Furnished with a com- 
mission ; duly anthorized. 

1746-7 Ileavev Afedét, (1818) 220 The commissioned arch- 
angel. .swears by the Almighty Name, ‘that time shall be 
no longer’. 1814 Soutney Aoderick xxi, Till some com- 
mission’d arrow through the teeth Shall nail the eth 
tongue. 1859 Ecce //omo iv. (ed. 8) 29 A commissione 
and worthy successor of the nalional hero. A 

b. Of officers : llolding a rank by commission. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2014/6 His Majesties Commissioned 
Officers. 1758 J. Brake /’/an Afar. Syst. 16 To be signed 
by himself, and witnessed by two of his commissioned 
officers. 1867 Smytn Sailor's MWord-bh., Commissioned 
Officers, those appointed by commissions. Such are ad- 
mirals, down to lieutenants, in the royal navy; and in the 
army, all from the general 1o the ensign inclusive. 

e. Of ships: Put in commission. 

1861 Sat. Kev. 14 Dec, 602 The heavy Armstrong guns.. 
are being supplied to all the newly commissioned ships. 

+Commissionee’. Obs. [see -EE.] One to 
whom a commission is given. 

1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. 1. 76 Unless the Contest hap- 


pens to be between some of the Patentees, Commissionees, 
or Officers in Chancery. 


Commissioner (kfmi‘fonai). Forms: 5 co- 
myscyoner, commyssyoner, 6 -ar, -issionar, 
-yssioner, ctc., §— -issioner. [In form, f. Com- 
MISSION $6,14-ER1, but really an anglicized form 
of F. and Anglo-F. comemtssion(# aire, corresp. to 
med.L. commisstindrtus, {. commmtisstin-em: see 
ANY, -ER2; the sense being ‘one belonging to or 
entrusted with a Commission ’.] 

1. One appointed or deputed by commission to 
carry out some specifted work, such as a judicial 
or other investigation, the negotiation of a treaty, 
peace, ctc.; a delegate; also, a member of a coin- 
mission charged with such a business. 

1448 J. Suituincrorp Lett, (Camden Soc.) App. 139 Pay'de 
to the mynesters of the seide citce..or to olher comyscyon- 
ers. 1474 Caxton Chesse 153 Vycayrs, lieuetenauntes or 
commyssyonersofthekyng. 1587 Payer Sarclay's Fugurth 
44 Electe 10 be one of the examinours or commyssioners to 
make inquisicion of these thre pointes. 1625 Sir J. Strap- 
Linc Div, Poems 112 The Devil had Commissioners abroad. 
1759 Rosertson fist. Scot. 1, wu. 183 No commissioner a 

ared in the name of the king and queen. 1844 H. H. 
Cicex Brit, India 111. 65 Two several missions had ar- 
rived..to propose a conference at Donabew with the British 


COMMISSIONERSHIP. 


commissioners. 1848 Macarray Hist. Eng. I. 93 (In the 
Scottish Parliament) the commissioners of the burghs 
were considered merely as retainers of the great nobles. 
1863 H. Cox /astit. 1. 1x. 155 Inquiries by Royal commis. 
sioners are instituted solely by exercise of the Royal prero- 
gative, or may be regulated by statute. 

b. A member of a permanently constituted com- 
mission or government board ; esp. in the titles of 
such boards, as the Katlway and Canal 7ra 
Commissioners, Charity Commissioners, Ctvtl 
Service Commissioners, Ecclesiastical Commis- 
stoners, Commissioners of Inland Kevenue, of 
Jucome Tax, etc. Jn Scotland, one of the persons 
elected to manage the affairs of a non-corporate 
town, corresponding to the bailies or councillors 
in burghs. 

In es c, applied toa J.P., as a member of the Commis 
sion of the Peace. 

1532 Act 23 Hen. FiI/,c § Every of the said Commis- 
stoners shall haue and perceiue foure shillings for euery 
day that they shall take paine in the execution of this com- 
mission of Sewers. 1613 Beau. & FL. Coxcombv.i, What 
a clod-pole commissioner is this! 1647 Crarenpon Hist, 
Reb. 1. 1843! 40/1 ‘The Arch Bishop..was..made one of the 
Commissioners of the Treasury. 1655 Futter CA. Hist. 
1x. vE §51 One Hynde called before the Commissioners Ec- 
clesiastical for Usury. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5449/3 Charles 
Cockburn, Esq., to be one of the Commissioners of Police in 
North-Britain. 1803 Med. Frnt. X. 169 The Commissioners of 
Stamps .. did their best to prevent the prosecution of indi- 
viduals for the sale of what 1 term innocent articles. 1851 
Mavuew Lond, Labour 1. 457 (Hoppe) The sewers within 
the City .. are in a distinct and steatly defined jurisdiction, 
Ds by City-Commissioners. 1886 Whitaker's 
Almanack 143 Cicer Commissioners for England and 
Wales. .Chief Commissioner. .Second Commissioner..Com- 
missioners. .Assistant Commissioners. 

c, The representative of the supreme authority 
in a district, governmental department, etc. ; now 
the recognized ttle of officials at the head of 
various branches of the public service, ete. 

1535 CoverDaLe 1 Afacc.ii. 25 Matathias. .slewe y* kynges 
commissioner, that compelled him to do sacrifice. ihog 
Buste (Douay} I. /adex, Meliodorus a sacrilegious com- 
missioner was severely beaten by Angels. 1640 W. Brap- 
snaw Unreas, Separation too That... the civil magistrate 
hath power to set over the churches of Christ in his 
dominions, commissioners and overseers which are not 
specially appointed by Christ in his Testament. 1884 R. 
G. Wo Hersert in al! Mall G. 17 Nov. 8/1 You have 
been selected by her Majesty's Government for the appoint. 
ment of Special Commissioner in Bechuanaland. 1886 
Whitaker's Almanack 140 Works and Public Buildings .. 
First Commissioner. /éfd. 148 Metropolitan Police Office 
. Commissioner. . Assistant-Commissioner. 6rd. Pro- 
vinces, etc. under tbe Administration of..Chief Conimis- 
sioners, Assam, British Burnia, Central Provinces. 

a. t+ Commissioner of bankrupt: an official 
formerly appointed by commission of the Lord 
Chancellor to administer the estate of a bankrupt. 
Lord High Commisstoner: the representative of 
the Crown at the annual General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

1708-15 Kersey, The King’s High Commissioner in Scot- 
land, a Nobleman, who represents the Person of the King of 
England. 1766 Cowrer Let. 7. fill 27 Oct., If every dealer 
and chapman was connected with creditors like you, the poor 
commissioners of bankrupts would be ruined. ‘1767 Brack- 
stone Comm. II, 285 Commissioners for thal purpose, when 
a man is declared a bankrupt, shal! have full power to dis 
of all his lands and tenements. 1809 Tomuins Law Dict. 
s.v. Bankrupt, The Lord Chancellor grants a commission 
to such discreet persons as to him shall seem good, who are 
then styled commissioners of bankrupl. 1883 Whitaker's 
Almanack 199 The established Church of Scotland. .the 
General Assembly .. is cece over by a Moderator .. the 
Sovereign is represented by a Lord High Commissioner. 

e. An agent, steward, factor. Sc, 

2884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 202 Mr. Loch's father was 
the commissioner for the late Duke .. and the present Mr. 
Loch..is commissioner to the present Duke. 

+ 2. C. of Newmarket heath: a foot-pad. slang. 

2 Nasne J, Penilesse (ed. 2)6a, 1 am vacuns viator, 
and care not though I meete the Commissionars of New- 
market-heath al high midnight. 

3. A betting-broker; a book-maker. slang. 

1860 All ¥’. Round No. 75. 582 Legs—tbal is Blacklegs — 
the betting brokers were formerly called; but now .. they 
are Turfmen or Commissioners, 1887 E, J. Goonman Too 
Curious viii, Right you are, sir, exclaimed the commis. 
sioner, taking out his beiting-book and pencil. 

+ 4. One who commits a crime, etc. Ods. 

@ 31677 W. Greenuie in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. ix. 12 
Authors, contrivers, and commissioners of this scarlel sin. 

5. Sometimes used for CoMMISSIONAIRE. 

In mod. Dicts. ~— 

6. Oxe who commissions. 

7. attrib. and Comé. 

x640 in Rushw. fist, Coll, ut (1692) 1. 49 They had 
served His Majesly in quality of Commissioners-Ambassa- 
dors. 1725 De For Vay. round W. (1840) 39, | caused my 
commissioner letter of mart lo be read to them all. 1837 
Syp. Smitu Let. Singleton Wks. 1859 II. 268/1 The love of 
whal is jus! had not excited the Commissioner- Bishops. 

Commi‘ssionership, [f. prec. + -suur.] 

1. The office of a commissioner. 

1815 Scott Guy Af. iii, Commissioner Bertrain; he got 
his commissionership in the great contest for the county. 
1826 Disragti Viv. Grey u. i, After revelling in his fair 
proportion of commissionerships and under-secretaryships. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 6 Mar. 1/2 A Native Department. .is 10 


In mod. Dicts. 


COMMISSIONLESS. 


be established as an indispensable adjunct to the High 
Commissionership [in Beehuanaland]. 

2. The district under a territorial commissioner. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 19 Nev. 3/2 If the Government is wise 
they will add to his commissionership the whole of the 
Kalahari desert. 

Commi-ssionize, v. nonce-wd. [see-1ZE.] To 


subject to a commission or commissions. 

1860 W. Wess in Aled. Times 4 Feb. 118/2 He has a 
pious fear of fraud and filth, and commissionises the town. 

Commi'ssionless, a. [see -LEss.] Without 
a commission. 

1658 Ostorn Adv, Son (1673) 219 Upon sight of a Com- 
missionless Navie that King James sent. 

(Commissionship: erron. form for Commts- 
SIONERSHIP, q. V. 

(Given by some Dicts. as a reading in the quot. from 
Scott cited s.v. ComaussionersitP.)] 

Commissive (kfmi'siv), z. [f. L. type *com- 
missto-us (ef. promisstuus), {. commiss- ppl. stem 
of commitidre to COMMIT ; see -IVE.] Characterized 
by commission or active agency. 

1816 Corertoce Kenr. (1836) I. 389 Renders me justly 
responsible for my actions, omissive as well as commissive. 
3822 — Lett., Convers. ete. 11. 165 Any form of disrespect, 
omissive or commissive. 1847 C. G. Apvison Contracts 
1, i. § x (18831 243 A tenant... guilty of commissive waste. 

Commi'ssively, edz. [f. prec.+-Lv?.] By 
way of (giving) a commission. 

x852 De Morcan in Graves Life Str IV. R. Hamilton 
(:889) III. 322 You tell J. Graves, not commissively, ‘ please 
to show’, but permissively, ‘you may show’ this letter to 
Professor De Morgan, 3 

+Commissovrial, 2. Obs. [f. L. commissoré-us 
(f. commissor, agent-n. f. committére)+-aL.J] = 
CoMMISSARY @. 

1743 (title), The Emperor's Commissorial Decree to the 
Diet of the Empire, at Francfort. 1762 tr. Busching's Syst. 
Geog. 1. 53 A Commissorial-Court is appointed to deter- 
miue the dispute. 

+Commissory, -ary. Oés. =CoMMISSURE 2. 

1848-77 Vicary Anat. iii. (1888) 27 The. .commissaries or 
seames pf the bones of the head. /did. The thirde and 
fourth bones be ealled Parietales .. and they be deuided by 
the Commissories both from the Coronal and Occipissial. 

+Commissour, comyssour. O¢s. [app. 
-our is the Anglo-Fr. form often substituted for 
other original suffixes, here prob. for F. -azre, Sc. 
-ar (cf. ComMissar).] = Commissary. 

1430-50 Gregory's Chron. 145 Takynne and delyveryd to 
the comyssours and deputes of the sayde kyngys. /did. 
346 The comyssoures or deputes of the sayde kyngys. 

Commissural (kpmisitivral\, a. [ad. L. com- 
missiral-is, {. commisstira: see next and -aL.J 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a com- 
missure; chiefly in reference to the commissures 
of nervous tissue, 

1839 Topp Cycl, Anat. Il. 224/1 The lips may be thrown 
forward by the contraction of the labial and commissural 
fibres. 1847 /é7@, 111.627/1 The brain is. .made up ofa series 
of smaller masses .. connected by what are called commis- 
sural or uniting fibres. 1869 Barinc-Goutp Orig. Belief 8 
Distinct ganglia with commissural cords and nerves. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora, Umbellifere: .. normally there are 6 
vitta: in each carpel, 4 between the primary ridges and 2 on 
the commissural face. 

Commissure (kp'misii1). Also 5 comys- 
sure, 6 commyssure. [ad. L. commissira putting 
together, joining, f. comméss- ppl. stem of com- 
mitt-ére to put together: see Commit and -URE. 
So F. commissure from 15th c.] 

1. A joining or connecting together ; the linc or 
surface along which two parts touch each other 
or form a connexion ; a joining, juncture, seam. 

¢1420 Pallad, on Husb.v. 42 His comyssure in ertheit stont 
so depe, And oute of it olyve ayein wol crepe. 1616 SurFL. 
& Marku, Country Farm 355 Any chinker, gaping, or rift, 
betwixt the commissures and joynts of the two te Kes. 1624 
Worton Archit. in Relig, (1672! 60 The sole Inconvenience 
of Shaking and Disjoynting the Commissures with so many 
strokes of the Chizel. 1677 Prot Oz/fordsh. 101 Bent cir- 
cularly to the hinge or commissure of the valves. 1727-51 
CHAMBERS Bo Commissure, in architecture, etc., denotes 
the joint of two stones. 3759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. 
£ug., Stafford 11.189 Their Striz not being bent to the 
Commissure as those of all Oysters are. 1842 Blackw. 
Mag. LII. 159 The opposite halves .. were placed in dif- 
ferent hands, and a commissure effected by cementation, 

Jig. 1678 Cupwortu /nteld, Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 557 They 
made the Juncture and Commissure betwixt God and the 
Creature, so smooth and close, that where they indeed 
parted, was altogether undiscernible. 

2. A joint between two bones; formerly oftcn 
applied to the seams of the cranial bones. 

154t R. Copranp ciedon s Quest. Chirurg., Y° commys- 
Sures or seames of the brayne panne or snl 1607 TorseL. 
Fours. Beasts '1673) 109 There is np commissure or seam 
in his scull. .but it is a continued bone. 1865 Grote Plato 
IL. xxiii. 370 That my bones are held apart by Commissures, 

- The line formed by the meeting surfaces of 
the two lips, e e-lids, etc. 

2836 Topp Cyc, Anat. I, 306/2 There are three eye-lids 
fin Birds), two of which move vertically, and have a hori- 
zontal commissure, 1872 Darwin Eniotions vii. 1 3 The 
commissure or Tine of junction of the two lips oe a 
curved line, with tbe concavity downwards. 

b. The connexion of the lips, eye-lids, etc. at 
the angles. 


3788 Phil, Trans, XLIX. ror A cancerous tumor... 
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reached from the commissure of the lower lid .. of the right 
eye. 1807-26 S. Coorer First Lines Surg, (ed. 5) 395 Dr. 
Cusack made an ineision through the lower lip, beginning 
at its right commissure. 1859 J. Tomes Dental Surg. 399 
The eommissure of the lips being drawn back by tbe first 
and second finger. 

4. Various bands or bundles of white or grey 
nerve-substance, which connect the two hemisphcres 
of the brain, different parts of the ccrebrum and 
cerebellum, and the two sides of the spinal cord ; 
also, a nerve-cord connecting two ganglia of the 
nerve system in insects, ete. 

The various commissures of the brain and spinal cord are 
known as anterior, niddle, feet white, grey, etc, 
aeecording to their position and colour. 

1809 Aled. Frnd. XX1. 159 What they say of the commis- 
sures of the brain and cerebellum. 1836 Penny Cyc. V. 
p37 ‘The hemispheres of the cerebrum are united chiefly 

y a broad expansion of medullary matter .. called the 
outs callosum, or the great commissure of the brain. 1840 
G, Ertis Anat. 21 The chiasma, or commissure of the optic 
nerves, is a squarish-shaped body. 1842 EE. Witson Ana?. 
Vade-Al, 366 The office of these coimmissures is the 
association in function of the two symmetrical portions, 
1888 Rottrston & Jackson A nim. ie 120 The bands of 
nerve-fibres uniting the various ganglia are termed ‘ com- 
missures' when they unite the ganglia of the same pair, 
e.g. the cerehral. 

b. A band of muscle, ete., connecting two parts 
of the animal body. 

1870 Rolteston Anim, Life 31 Two long delicate bars 
of cartilage which are... anteriorly connected with each 
other by a fibrous commissure about the level of the angle 
of the lower jaw. 

5. Hol. a. The linc of the cohering faces of two 
carpels ; b. in mosses, the linc of junction of two 
cells, or of the lid and mouth of the sporangium. 

1830 Linnuev Nat. Syst. Bot. 236 Bearing the seeds at 
the commissure along with the valves. 1863 BERKELEY 
Brit, Alosses Gloss. 311. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 149 
Umbbellifera: .. carpels separated by a commissure. 

+Commi‘stion. Oés. [ad. L. commistion-cm 
(so F. commistion 13th c.), n. of action f. conemzs- 
cére to Commix.] = ComMixtion, ComMIXTURE. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K. v. xlviii. (1495: 166 Com. 
mistion of the mater. 1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 79 
Commistion of the cholericke humour and the bloude to- 
gether. 1 Bisce i Douay) Neen. xix. 13 Sprinkled with 
this commistion. 1658 J. RowLanp MJoufer's Theat. ins. 999 
Generated by the commistion of maie and female, 1667 
Bovte Orig. Formes § Qual., From the bare commistion of 
the Corpuscles. . 

Commit (kfmi't), v. Forms: 4-6 committe, 
-ytte, 5 comytt(e, 5-6 commyt, 6 commytt, 
conmit, 6-7 comyt, 7 committ, comitt, 5- 
commit. /a. ¢. and ffle. committed; also 
contr. pa. pple. 5 comytt, 6 commytte, commit. 
(ME. committe, ad. L. committ-cre to put together, 
Join, also (com- intensive) to put for safety, give 
in charge, entrust, deliver, f. com- + meli-cre to 
send, put forth, ete. Another type had been pre- 
viously taken from French as comzse, CommisE.] 

I. To give in charge, entrust, consign. 

1. trans. To give to some one to take care of, 
keep, or deal with ; to give in charge or trust, en- 
trust, consign fo (a person, his care, judgement, etc.). 

¢ 1386 Cuavcer Aedrbeus P 339 Thanne shul ye committe 
the kepyng of youre persone to youre trewe freendes. 1423 
bee I Kingts Q. cxevi, The fatall Influence, Causit from 

evyn, quhare powar Is commytt Of gouernance. 1477 
Ear Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 33a, Committe alle thy causes 
to god. 1494 Fasyan Chron. tt. xxxiii. 26 To this woman 
+. Was commytted all the gouernaunce of the lande, 1535 
CoverDAte 1 Sa. xvii. 20 Dauid.. commytted the shepe 
to y° keper, xgg2 Asp. Hamitton Catech, (1884) 6 The 
christin pepil committit to our cure. 161x Bipte Ps. xxxi. 
gio thine hand I commit my spirit. 1747 Cod. Rec. Penn 

. 122 In committing goods of such a value to the Indian 
Traders, 1870 Staxuore //ist, Eng. 1. x.61 He could not 
venture to land the troops committed to his charge. 

+b. To commend by prayer or imprecation. 

1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 113 Commilting them wholy to 
the Devill for their contumacie. 1599 Tuynne Antmnady. 
(186s) 60, I sett end to these matters; comyttinge you to 
god, and me to your curtesye, 

ec. reff. in sense 1. Also, to trust oneself fo (the 
elements, the sea, etc.) ; formerly also adso/, = refi. 

1§38 Starkey England 1, i. 22 To them wych in grete 
tempest wyl commyt themselfe to the daungerys of the see, 
1568 GraFton CAovn. IL, 68 ‘The king. .understanding tbat 
the Archbishop would commit himselfe to his arbitrement. 
1599 Sir J. Haywaroe 1s¢ Pt. Life Hen. [V,68 The Duke 
.-presently departed to Calic, and so committed to sea for 
England. x6ra Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) Pref. 8 
By curing of such as committed themselves to his weak 
skill. 175x Jounson Rambler No.150? 8 To set rocks. .at 
defiance .. and commit his life to the winds. | 1838 S. 
Parker Explor, Tour (1846) 51 Committing myself to God. 

To commit administration: see quots. 

3559 [see Committine vd. sb.]. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
$ 200 If that he make no executours.. the ordinary may 
commit the administration of his goods to others. 1607-72 
Cowen /nterpr.s.v. Administrator .. lf the Administrator 
die... it behoves the Ordinary to commit a new administra- 
tion. @ 1626 Bacon Afar, & Uses Com. Law 68 The Arch- 
bishop of that province where he dyed is to commit the 
administration, 1767 BLackstonr Cor. II. 506 It is ne- 
cessary for the ordinary to commit administration afresh, 
of the goods of the deceased not administred. 

e. Zo commit to writing (to paper, etc.): to 


put in writing, write down for preservation, record 


COMMIT. 


in writing; so + fo commit to history (obs.\. To 
commit to memory; also simply fo commit (colloq.): 
to learn by heart. 

1568 Grarton Chron, IL. 69 Alanus, Herbertns, and other 
.. that commytted to story the doyngs of Becket. 1576 
FeemnG anoplie Ef. 226 Vhe Epistle is wortnie to be 
committed to memorie. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. //ist. Earth 
1, (8723) 72 There was little Leisure to committ any thing to 
Writing. 1741 Watts Japrow. Mind(1801) 143 Things which 
we would commit to our remembrance. 1793 G Crue in 
T. Beddoes Lett, to E. Darwin 33 Not having committed 
any thing to paper relative to hi 1875 Jowett Plato 
ted. 2 V.129 No longer compelled to commit to memory 
niany thousand .. verses. 1883 J/anch. Guardian 22 Oct. 
5/4 When the bashful bard had committed his verses to 
print. .lfod. He always writes his speeches carefully first 
and then commits them. 

2. To put into some place or receptacle to be 
kept safe or dealt with in some way; to consign. 
Obs. exc. in commit to the earth, to the flames, 
cte., in which there is now a notion of de/rver. 

1ss2z BA. Com. Prayer, Burial, We therefore commil his 
body to the ground. 1587 Let. in Lanse. AS. 115 Art. 93 
Committinge the pepper into caskes, 1611 Suaks. Hat, 
7. uw. iii. 95 Cominit them to the fire. ¢1622 Cnarman Jéiad 
xxi. 223 I'll find an urn of gold t enclose then ., and to 
rest Commit them. 1631 Wrrver Ane. Fun. Alou, 847 
Taking off the Lead, and committing it to sale. 1678 BuTLEr 
Hud. ut. ii. 562 We idly sit .. Our Hands committed to our 
Pockets. 1749 Smottetr Regicide v. vii, To the cold grave 
commit my pale remains! 1782 Priestiny Corrup:. Chr. 
1, ix. 187 Great numbers..were. commitred to the flames. 
1878 Montey Drerot 1.165 ‘Vhey committed all the ori- 
ginal manuscripts .. to the flames. 

8. spce. To consign officially to custody or con- 
finement; to send to prison, esp. for a short time 
or for trial: a. with complement, /o prison, ete. 

1467 Ord. Worcester xxxvili. in Fug. Gil/s 391 Wout he 
he commytted to prison for felony. 1495 sicf# air Men, EF 
c. 10 $1 ‘Vo take the bodies we the seid persones .. and 
theynn to comytte to Warde. 1549 Latinicr gad Serv. dof 
Edw. V7 (Arb. 74 He would be punyshed and commytted 
to ward. 1632 /figh Commission Cases Camden) 315 She 
shalbe committed close prisoner to Newgate. 1678 Cun- 
wortn /utedé, Syst. gor Committing a Homicide intu prison, 
1793 Brackstone Comm. sed 12) 343 Hie may apprehend, 
and commit to prison, all persons who break the peace. 
1833 Hr. Martineau 7Aree Ages iii. 96 The magistrates 
committed the prisoners to the House of Correction for one 
month cach. 1876 Green Short d/1sé. vil. 351 Four prelates 
.. were ., committed on frivolous pretexts to the ‘Tower. 

b. simply. 

1568 Grarton Chron. 11, 387 The Erle of Arondell taken 
and committed. 1597 Suaks. 2 //en /1/, v, ii, x12 You 
did commit me. 1656 Bramuats Aepdie. vi. 231 Power to 
administer an Oath, or to commit a Malefactor. 1752 
Firtpine Amelia Wks. 1775 X.17 This fellow is a gambler, 
and committed for cheating al play. 1886 Law Rep, Wkly. 
Notes 197 ‘1 ‘Io commit a solicitor for breach of an order to 
deliver a bill of costs, 

absol, 1817 W, Srtwyn Law Nisf Prius (ed. 4) I 866 
The sheriff had not any authority to commit. 1855 Ma- 
cattav //rst. LY. 623 Justices were unwilling to commit. 


4. Legislation. To refcr or entrust (2 bill, etc.) 


to a committec. 

1621 EEvsixc Debates H/o. Lords (1870) 95 ‘Vo proceede 
with those Bylles which are comytted. 1640-1 Lp. Dicsy 
Part. Sp. 9 Feb. 6 This .. Petition should bee committed. 
1678 MarveLe Growth Popery 33 This Notorious Bill..was 
read a second time, and committed. 1778 H. Lacrexs in 
Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 11. 235 Although your Ex- 
cellency's observations are committed, [am much mistaken 
if every member of Congress is not decided in his opinion 
in favor of then, 1818 Jas. Mite Brit, /adta U1. v1. i. 39 
This bill... when, in the language of parliament, it was 
eommitted, in other words, considered by the House, when 
the House calls itself a committee. 

II. To commission. [Cf. ComMITTEE.] 

+5. To charge with a duty or office; to com- 
mission, appoint. Ods, 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 85 The tresorers and chaungers that 
were comytted to receyve the money: 1489 Caxton Faytes 
of Au, xxx. 142 And rewlers shal be there commytied for 
to rewle them, 1§23 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1. eccix. 468. 1549 
Compl. Scot. (18011132 Tua consulis .. quha var committit 
to be cheiffis and caplans of the armye of the Romans. 

ITI. To perpetrate or perform (in 2 bad sense). 

(This sense existed in Latin from the earliest period : its 
actual genesis is doubtful; it may have been ‘to put forth’, 
‘to put together’, or ‘to engage tn’.] : 

6. To do (something wrong or reprehensible) ; 
to perpetrate, be guilty of (a crime, offence, etc.*. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxiv. 90 Thoffence that Eneas hath 
commytted ayenste me. 1548 Unatt, ete. tr. Era. Par. 
Acts 89 b, I haue committed nothyng agaynst my countrey- 
men. 1553 Even Yreat, Newe Jad. Arb.) 18 Yf any man 
committe murther. 1565 Jewen Aeply //arding (1611° 363 
Thou shalt not commit Vsurie to thy Brother. 1583 Gotp- 
InG Calvin on Deut. vi. 34. When we haue committed God 
any faults let vs be afrayd. 1611 Biste Ax. xx.14 Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. 16.. Everyn Jem, (1857) I, 
166 The monstrous murder of Nerp committed pn_ his 
mother Agrippina. 1789 Bentuam Princ. Legrsé. xiii. § 1 
There are some offences which all the world can commit. 
1818 Cruise Digest ved. 2) Il. 2 That the grantee shall not 
commit felony or treason. Green Short Hist. iv. 166 
Responsible for crimes committed within its bounds. 


b. (a folly, an error, etc.) 

1896 Suans. Aerch. V. u. vt. 37 Louers cannot see The 
pretty follies that themselues commit. 1625 Bacon £ss., 
Friendship (Arb.) 177 Absurdities, Many ..doe commit. 
x Mitton ?. Z. vin. 26, 1 oft admire, How Nature... 
could commit Such disproportions, 1826 Disragt Viv. 
Grey vii. t, What radical error had he committed? 3892 


COMMIT. 


E. Peacock Mabel fferon 1, iv. 70 It Is a piece of folly .. 
which I cannot think of permitting her to commit. 

te. adsol, To commit an offence, offend; to 
commit adultery or fornleation. Ofs. 

1s60 Birex (Genev,) Rom. Argt., When man ,, committed 
most abominably, both against the law of God, and nature. 
x605 Suaxs, Lear int. iv 83 Commit not with mans sworne 

use, @1613 Overnuny Characters, A Very Woinan 
(No, She commits with her ears, for certain .. she has been 
ain with in her understanding. 6a1 Ur. Mountacy Dia. 
tribe 434 You did not commit agninst it voluntarily. 1643- 
60 [xce Cougirsine ppl. a. bl. 
a. Aumorously, To do, perform (something 
put by the speaker on n level with nn offence), 

1678 Burien f/sef. ut. ii, 962 Lampoons, the sel Wit, 
That Men, like Burglary, commit. 1781 Ginson Aec/. 5 
F. UN, 80 The saint once... imprudently commilted a mi- 
racle. 1826 Viskarur Jin, Grey ui, ‘Committing’ puns, 
1837 Dickens /icAw. xiv, ‘My dear ma‘am,’ said Toin 
Smart—he had always a great nolion of committing the 
amiable, 187g Witney Life Lang. viii. 147 A person 
comntits thus an addition to language. 

+0. 70 commit marriage. (Verh. in 1594 = 
‘joined, made up") 

1 Lviv doth. Bomb. 1. iti. 81, T have been tnamperin 
as long to have a marriage committed betweene my wench 
and Memphin’s onely sonne. a1zog L’ Esteance (J.), A 
creeping young fellow committed matrimony with a brisk 
gamesome lass. A 

IV. ‘Fo put together, join, engage, involve, 
+7. To connect, join, unite, fasten, Oéds. 

1945 Raynoin Ayrth Munkynde 47 Vessels .. committyng 
and toynyng the testicle to Peritoneum. 1§78 Banistrk 
flist, Alan 4. 25 ‘Vhus are the rihbes committed to the 
Vertebres 1667 HI. Mowe it. Diad, ii. § 28 11719) 250 
A company of Rings closely committed together. 1672 
Gaew dnot, [lonats 5 “Vhe two main Branches. .are not 
commitied into the Seiminal Trunk of the Plume. 

+8. Zo commit battle (L. committere pugnam|: 
to join battle; to engage iw battle. Ods. rare. 

1ga6 [iler, PerfiW. de W. 153re tizb, We be con. 
streyned to cominyt batayle and fyght. 1630 R. Jounson 
Kingd, & Comurir, 466 Were was committed that memor- 
able wane. 

9. To engage (partics) as opponents or com- 
detitors, to inateh ; to bring inta contest, tivolve 
ut hostility (eva). 6 A Latintism’ (J.). ? Obs, 

t6ra gs Le bane Contemp si. Recollect. Vreat. 1062 He 
that hath brought us into this field, hath promised us vic- 
tory, God knew their streageh, ere he offred to caniit is. 
1620 — ffon, Mar. Clergy in § 18 “Fo be commitied with 
any reasonable or scholler-lke antagonist. 1677 Givrin 
Damonel, 1867) 240 From hence, as when fire and water 
are committed tagether, ariseth a most troublesome con- 
flict, 180g Castirni acne in UW edlesley's Disp. (ed. Owen 
267 Ht commits us in hostility with the three greatest mili- 
tary powers of the empire. 181g bane Batntest in Gurw, 
Disp. Wellington X. 5, V apprehend everything froin his 
committing the army with Buonaparte. 

tb. fg. ‘To place in a state of hostility or in- 
congruity.” (J.) Os. rare". 

1645 Mitton Sonn. xiii. Jo A. Lawes, Not to scnn With 
Midas’ ears, committing short and tong. 

ec. To involve in hostile or disagreeable rela- 
tions; tociabroil. (Cf. F. commmetire le perc uvec le 
fifs \Litteé).) 

1855 Minman Lat. CAr, (1864) 1V. vit. ¥.258 The revolted 
son., whom it was their interest to commit irrevocably with 
his father. 

10. ‘To expose by some compromising act to 
possible risk, danger, or suspicion; to involve, 
compromise, (Sense not in Johnson or Todd; in 
Webster 1828.) 

Walker says ' First used in Junius's Letters in a sense 
unknown to our former English writers. ‘This sense is bor- 
rowed from the French, and has been generally adopted by 
different writers’, 

€1770 Junius Lett, (W.), You might have satisfied every 
duty of political friendship without committing the honor 
of your sovereign, 1792 I, Jvsrenson J rit (1859) VIL. 454 
‘The importance of restraining individuals from commiting 
the pence and honor of the two nations. 1836 J. Gircutnist 
Parlos, Etyu 37 Yet Dugatd Stewart has committed the 
reputation of his understanding, by asserting, etc, 1863 
Mrs. C Crarnr Shaés. Char. vi. 157 Shakespeare has never 
once commitred his character in such a way that we should 
refuse cordially to grasp his hand. 4 

b. To engage or pledge by some Implicative 
act (fo a particular course), 

[1786 Buena IV. féastings Wks. 1842 U1. 227 Warren 
Hastings, by the said guarantee, did .. pledge and commit 
the publick faith of the company, and the nntion.) 1839 
WwW. E Forster in T, W. Reid Lee (1888) I. iv. 12g Tf 1 4 
not speedily comrnitted to he slave trade cause, I shat! be 
cominitted to something else, 1879 Fxoupr. Carsar xv. 245 
Pompey was deeply committed to Caesar's ae eInw. 

c. refi. ‘'o compromise oneself. d. To pledge 
oneself by implication fo a course (evil or risky). 

1 Walpotiina xii, 8 They hesitate and wait for the 
pulhe opinion .. they are afraid to commit themselves by 
speaking out. 1803 Netson a9 Nec, In Nicolas Disp. (1845) 
V. 336 The Queen .. would hardly commit herself in com- 
inunicnting secrets ton Frenchmnn, 1839 J. 11. Newman 
far, Serm. VV. ii. 40 This is what comes of committing 
ourselves to an evil line ofconduct. 1861 Sat, Rev, 14 Sept. 
a69 The strength of a snub lies in the sudden apprehension 
that we have committed ourselves. 1862 Ducuty Civifis. 
(1869! IIL, iv. 293 The preachers had now committed them- 
selves too far to recede. ze7 Stumee Const, Fist. 11. xvii. 
604 When the question is put barely before Ihem they nvoid 
commiting themselves, 

4] Of doubtful sense or positlon. 

3523 Lo, Beanens /rviss, |, goclxxxiv. 650, I commytte 
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neuer to lyue (jamais fe ne vente virre} without thou shalte 
derely abye it. 16a: W. Scuater /‘y/hes 11623) 223 Commli 
not to incurre suspicion of making so worthy parts seruice- 
able to private respects of any, 

G ? Error for ‘ndmit', or ' conduct ’. 

1898 Fainons Vict, [den V, ix. 97, 1 am glad thni he is 
come. .Commit hiin to our presence. /d¢d. 109 Commit my 
Lord Archbishop of Bruges into our presence, 

§|‘To consider, regard, account.’ Cent. Dict. 
A mistake, founded on a corrupt reading 'com- 
mytted ’ for * compted ’ counted. 


Commitment (kJmitmént). (f. Comsiutr + 
“MENT, Commeltement is found in Anglo-Fr. sta- 
tutes of Henry V (Godef.).] The action of com- 
mitting, in various senses; committal. 

1, The action of entrusting, giving in charge, or 
commending. 

1677 KR. Cary Céronol, i. it. 0. iti, att To forbear the 
Commitinent of his Fathers Government unto him. 1815 
Cuacmers Let. in Life (1851) bh. t2 A daily. .cominitment 
of ourselves to those promises which are in Christ Jesus, 
1853 Sait's Slag, XX, 516 The irrevocable commitment of 
the public welfare. .to the numerical majority, 

b. The committing of the care and custody of 
Idiots to a responsible person. (Cf. Committee 3.) 

1885 Law Acp. 14 Q. B. Div. 896 The Lords Justices... 
entrusted..with the care and coniniitiment of the custody of 
idiots and lunatics. : 

2. The action of officially consigning to enstody 
or confinement, or the state of being so consigned ; 
imprisonment, confinement, ¢s/. previons to tial. 

t6as Easing Deletes He. Lords \Camdew) ag Uis warrant 
tothe Keeper of Newgate for the comitiment of Roberte 
Moare. 1645 Marg. Worcester in Dircks Life vii. (1865) 
1277 Since my comiitinent to the Castle of Dublin. 1688 
Col. Kee. Pean, t.a41 No Order to keepe him under Com- 
mitment. 1765 9 Backstone Conse. wv. xxii. (R ), In this 
dubious iuterval between the commitment and trial, a 
arisoner ought to be used with the utmast humanity.  1B8aq 
Svp, Saati HAs, (1859) Wb. go's This. makes every simple 
commiliment more terrihle than a conviction, 1851 Dixon 
W. Lena viii. (1872) 65 Warrants of commitment lo the 
Tower. 1883 19/4 Cent. May 904 Juvenile commilments 
for crime have largely ininiihees 

b. A warrant or order of committal to prison. 

17855 Mem, Capt, 1’. Drake 1. xv. 142 We. chose New- 
gate, and a Commitment was ordered to be drawn accord- 
ingly. 1817 Lp. Fouxestons in ford, Ded. 1365 The name 
or names of the persons who signed the commitment. 1836 
MaAkavat Japaect tix, My commitment to the county gaol 
was mace ont, 

3. Legislation, The action of referring or en- 


trusting (a bill, ete. to a committee. 

1640 1 Lv. Dicsy /'aré Sp. 9 Feb, 8 When this Petition 
was first presented, there might bee more reasou for the 
Comuitment of it. eo 9 Burton's Diary 1828) WL rg0 
‘The proper question before you is the commitment of this 
Rill. Now how shall you commit it? a1zg7 HE. Wanrour 
Ment, Geo. 111 11845) V1. vi. 128 Mr. Conway. advised de- 
ferring the motion tll the day ofthe commitment. 1800 T, 
Jrvverson I rit, (1830) HHL. 448 They have got their judi- 
ciary bill forwarded to commitment. 1870 Stanuore //ist. 
Eng, V1. 102 Upon the commitment got a sufficient party to 
add such a Clause. 

+4. The action of committing or perpetrating 
(an offertce) ; = Commission 12. Ods. 

r6rn Srrep //ist. Gt, Urit. ix. xx. (16321972 The commit. 
ment of that parricide. 1650 W. Mantiey Good News toad? 
Leople 1g Upon the Comnutment of sin. 16g1 W. Durnam 
Unranatin 18 The outward acty and grosser commitments 
of sin, 1738 Connon Sense 41739) 11.71 ‘Yo prevent the 
frequent Coagniment of new Crimes. 

+6. The action of envaging in or commencing 
(hostilities); hostile aa as Obs. rare. 

1645 Mitton 7efruck. Wks. 1738 1. 234 To be made the 
commitment and close fight of enmity and hate. 1793 T. 
Jevrenson UM rit, (1859) 1W, 75 Prohibiting the commitment 
of hostilities, 4 

8. ‘The committing of oneself, or belng com- 
mitted (to a particular course of conduct, etc.). 

1793 T. Jursxrson H’rit, (1859) IV. 62 Urge one [an 
answer] as much as you can without commitment. 1871 
Daily News 9 Feb.. An unreserved and cpen commilment 
to measures of Reform. 1880 E. Mvees in //eflenica 5 
Without commitment to any especial political opinions. 

b. An engagement. 

1864 Dismancein Daily Jef, 22 Sept., The commitments 
of the country are too great..we have entered into engage- 
ments which it is difficult to fulfil. 188a /tadf MallG, 
13 July 5/2 Money is of course easy slill, as there nre no 
fresh conmmitments. 


Committable, -ible (k/mltab'l), a. [f. Com- 
MIT + -ANLES cf. I, comtmettable: sce -BLE, and aid- 


mittable.) That may be committed. 
1646 Sin T, Browne Psenaf. ZA, wv. xti. 219 Mistakes com- 


mittible in the solary compute of yenres. 1664 H. More 
ve énig. iv, 10 Most hainous sins committable against 
Christ. a1z16 Sovtn Serta. (1737) VIL ets ‘here is no 
sin committable by man... but..is capable of being made a 
sin of presumption, 1804 Hentuan Iss. X. 414 Offences 
com:nitted and committable. 3883 Miss BDrovcuton SeAnda 
1. 1, iv. 56 The one unforgivable sin committible by women 
against men. 


Committal (kfmi'til), sé. (f Comsat +-aL.) 
The action of committing, in various senses, 

1. The actlon of entrusting, giving in charge, 
cousigning, or commending. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 243 A careful committal to the 
memory of the. .ladies alphabeted in Clayton’s Court Guide. 


1858 Txencn: Parables 197 ‘The solemn commiltal,.of such 
a charge lo the Priesis and Levies, 


j 


COMMITTEE. 


attrib, 3886 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 9/1 The body was in- 
terred in the ante-chapel, where the committal prayers were 
said by the Vice-Master. 

db. Committal to writing, 

1841 G. S, Faner Proviuc, Lett, (1844) 11. 319 The nclual 
committal of Liturgies to writing. 

2. The action of committing to confinement. 

18a3 A‘ew Monthly Mag. 1X. 4343/2 The committals to 
prison. 1860 Frovpn //ist, Eng, V. 61 His nrbitrary com. 
mittal had no pretext of law for it. 1881 Daily News 
13 Apr. 5/4 The committal, trint, and conviction of his wife. 

b. A warrant or order for imprisonment, 

1760 Life § Adv. Cat 4: To demand the committal in 
writing, 

3. Legislation, The action of referrlng or en- 
trusting (a bill, etc.) to n committee. 

1818 art. Deb, 1416 Between the second reading of the 
bill and its committal in the house. sag Anu. Reg. 51 
Lord Lansdown moved the committal of the bill, 

4. The action of doing or perpetrating (an 
offence, etc.); = Commission 12. 

t6as Ussuen Answ. Jesutt 249 The committal! of those 
smaller faultes. 1738 Br. P, Brown /'roc. Uniterstanding 
i vi ee 227 An..internal Sensation of Remorse on the 
Committal of wicked Actions. 1856 Sat, Ket. 11, 289/2 
The Bishop of London's. .commitial of a flagrant .. breach 
of the Church’s law, 1886 R. Davev in Antignary Mar, 
122/t ‘The committal of that awful crime. 

+5. Engaging in or commencing (hostilities). OAs, 

1773 diist, Ewrope in Ann. Reg. ti/1 The actual com. 
miltat of tostilities. 

6. Committing or compromising oneself: see 
ComMIT 9. 

1835 Vals Mag. 11. 378 ' Do nol commit yourself.’ And 
what does this apprehension of committal imply ? 

Committal, a. collogy. [app. a back-formn- 
tion on mon-commirital sb. used attrib.) That 


commits or compromises (a person, or oneself). 

[1863 W. Purcuirs Speeches vi. 140 Mr. Mann's speech has 
the same non-committal tone.| 188g Punch 9 eb. 62 A 
candid opinion on this point is extremely committal. 

+Committance,. és. rare. {f. Commit v. + 
“ANCE? cf. remittance from Ir.) A committing, 

1650 E.cercit. conc. Usurped Powers 72'The people's non- 
committance of any power to their Representecs, 

Commiittar, obs. form of Cosmitten. 

Committed ikpmitéd), ppl a. (f. Coxnut + 

-ED') Entrusted, delegated ; putin prison; done, 
perpetrated, ete.: see the verb, 
1593 Suaks. Lucr.972 The dire thought of his committed 
evil. 1a, Lovecack Althea tn Prison, Like committed 
linnets, | With shriller throat shall sing. 1660 //1s/, /udep, 
iv. to “Vhe sad remembrance of their committed crimes. 
1846 Trencn Adfrac, ix, (1862) 211 The Church binds and 
tooses by a committed, and not an inherent power. 

Committee (see below). Also 6 eommytte, 
oomyttie, -ittio, 6-7 committie, 7 committey, 
-itie, -itty, -itte, oomittee. [Subst. use of late 
AFr, committe, committee pa. pple., substituted for 
F, commits, f. commetire to Comat: cf. words like 
appellee, in which the suffix repr. F. é of the pa. 
pple. of tst conj.; also ¢: ustee. The pronunciation 
was orig, (kpmiti*), which is still retalned in 
branch I, and in Scotland may be heard also in JI. 
Lut the few verse quots. from 1606 onward have 
(kpmiti), and this is the recognized pronunciation 
in Il. Practically, the exlsting senses 2 and 3 
have, throngh this distinction of accent, come to 
be distinct words.] 

I. Applied to an Individual: sow (kpmit?). 
+1. A person to whom some charge, trust, or 
function Is committed ; a commissioner, commis- 
sary. Oés, exc. as in d. 

1498 Act xt féen, VI/, c. 16 The Kinges Committees or 
his patentees for the kepyng of the seid Toun, 153 Frrz- 
vena. Swrt, 23 The garden or his commytte or graunte 
shall tende, and offre mariage to the warde, 179 FuouKe 
Confut. Sanders 547 The Wishop of Rome hath beene 
made the Committe of diuerse Councels, to receiue the 
subscription. 1g98 Barnet ZAcor. Warres v, iii. 133 The 
Comittie, or Purueyour generall, who hath charge to pro- 
uide al! Bastiments, prouision, and other necessarie things, 
1606 Warner AJA, Ang. xv. xevi. 383 Ny great, by needy 
Mal-Contents, by Credutous, and Vitious, Work Romes 
Committees, 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit, 1. 331 Nicholas 
Wotton, .thrise chosen a Committeenbout peace between the 
English, French, and Scotish. 3623 Cockeram, Conrmnittee, 
per whom a matter is committed to be ordered or de- 
cided, 

+b. One of a unmber of persons to whom a 
particnlar business is delegated; a member of 
a committee in sense 2. Obs. .. 

1587 Harrison Angfawe tt, viil. (1877) 1. 178 The bill is 

ul to certeine committees to be nmended, 16:8 Sir R, 

Aunton in Fortesc, apers 73 Mr. Comptroller, one of nur 
fellow Comittees. 1638 Coxe On Litt, (1809) vil. 11 These 
committees when they meet, they elect one of them to sit 
ia the chair in likenesse of the speaker. 

+o. The title of cach of the 24 directors elected 
annnally by the East Intlia Company to manage 
Its affairs. Ods. 

1681 R, Knox //ist, Ceylon Ep. Ded., To the.. Four and 
Twenty Committees of the Honorable the East-India 
Company, 1706 Lend, Gaa, No. 4216/3 A General Court.. 
to declare the Choice of the Governour, Deputy, and 24 
Committees, 1858 Beveripar Ast. /udia I, 1. x, 228 The 
Management was entrusted to seventeen dircclors, or, ag 
they were then called, committees, 


COMMITTEE, 


d. Court of Committees (of Guy’s Mospital): a 
court of 21 members, whose duties are the financial 
management of the Hospital, and the appointment 
of new Governors. 

1948 Act 11 Geo. I (Guy's Lospital), Vhe several persons 
herein-after named .. are hereby declared to be the Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, and one and twenty Committees of the 
said hereby erected Corporation. 1890 Printed Notice, 
Guy's Hosp., Meetings of the Court of Committees will be 
held Tipe the following dates, 

2. Law. A person to whom the charge of a 
lunatic or idiot is committed. 

1768 Brackstonr Cowon... viii. (R.), Hf he be found nox 
compos, he [the Lord Chancellor) usually commits the care 
of his person .. to some friend who is then called his coni- 
mittee, 1858 Lu, St, Leonarns //andy Bk. Prop. Law 
xvii. 118 The powers given by the Act .. may be exercised 
by guardians for infants, by committees for Junatics. 1884 
Times 27 Oct. 4/5 She was the committee of the lunatic. 


» 1607 CoweL digi s.v. says ‘This word seemeth to 
he something strangely used in Kitchin, fol. 160, where the 
widow of the kings tenant being dead, is called the com- 
mittee of the king’: but Kitcuin Jarisd, (1598) has he. 
et sa feme est committee le Roy’, translated (1653, p. 314) 
‘and his Wife is committed to the King‘. 

II. Ava to a body: now (kgmi'ti). 

3. A body of (two or more) persons N aeaeen or 
elected (by a society, corporation, public mecting, 
etc.) for some special business or fanction. (Cf, 
1b, which shows that each member was originally 
called a committee.) 

Tlence, in the usage of Parliament, or other legis- 
lative assemblies : 

Committee of the whole House: the whole of the members 
sitting as a committee to consider the details of a measure 
which has been ‘committed ’, or for kindred purposes, as in 
the Committee of Supply, Committee of Ways and Means; 
hence the phrases ¢o resolve itself into a Committee, to go 
into Committee, to be in Committee, etc. Select or Special 
Committee ;_one consisting of a sinall number of members, 
selected to investigate a special nutter, Standing Com- 
mittee; a permanent comimnittee appointed to deal with all 
matters within a particular sphere, during the existence of 
the body appointing them. Yornt Comuittee: one com- 
aa of inembers nominated by two or more distinct 

dies, such as the Houses of Lords and Commons, in 
order to arrange the terms of joiut action, adjust differ- 
ences, etc. 

16a1 Ensing Debates Ho. Lords (1870) 39 The wholt 
House a Comittee, the same being Baines ad libition. 
1626 Meaog in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 327 IM. 225 The Com- 
mons having chosen a Committee of Eight. .to deliver some 
fourteen Articles against him unto the Lords. 1640 Sor KE. 
Derine Sp. on Relig. 18 Dec. vi. 21 This grand Committce 
. did authorize a Sub-committee. 1643 Declar. conc, fre- 
land 33 The examination of Colonel! Audley Mervin given 
.-tinto a select committee of the House of Commons. 1675 
Ocitsy Brit. Introd. 4 The East India Company .. Regn. 
lated by a Governor, b 
24 Assistants. 1733 Swirt Legion C/ud, Vet then fori a 
grand committee, How to pe ue and starve the city. 1753 
Scots Mag. Aug. pee The house having resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole house upon the... bill. 380 
Med, Frut, V. 356 Vhe subscrihers met, and named a Com- 
mittee of administration to regulate the expences. 1827 
Hattam Const. /fist. (1876) IL). xv. 143 In June 1689 a 
special committee was appointed to inquire into the mis- 
carriages of the warin Ireland. 1 H. H. Witson &rit, 
dndta 1. 552 The motion of the Marquis of Lansdowne 
pr going into Committee onthe Bill, 1891 Ruswin Afunera 
P., Pref. (1880) 11, 1 had the honour of being on the com- 
mittee .. for the victualling of Paris after her surrender. 
1880 MeCartuy Own Times LV. Wiii. 285 Many nights of 
discussion were occupied in committee. 

+b. A mecting or session of such a body. Oés. 

1637-50 Row //ist, Kirk (1842) p. xx, 1 was to goto Edin- 
burgh to attend the committey of the Parliament. 1666 
Pervs Diary 14 June, Away to White Sal! to a Committee 
for Tangier; where the Duke of York was, and Sir W. 
Coventry. and a very full committee. 1722 E. Cooker Voy. 
S. Sea 124 This Day a Committee was held. 1742 FI. 
Warrote Lett. Hf, Mann 22 Jan. 1.78 The night of the 
Committee, my brother had got invalids at his house. 

TIL. attri. and Comd,, as committee chamber, 
day, meeting, room; +committee cut (see quot.); 
committee-man, a member of a committec. 

1660 Trial Regic. 44, | was admitted into the “Committe. 
chamber. 1691 Woop A¢h. Oxon. 11. 743 ‘They mostly had 
short hair, which at this time was commonly called the 
*Committee cut. 1640-1 Kirkeuds, War-Comm. Min.bk. 
(3855) 84 Johne Gordone. .undertakes to produce his sone... 
at the next *Committie day. 1654 WuitLock Zootomia go” 
Truly the Carter and *Committee-man, must be fain to tast 
of the same kettle. 1663 flagellum or O. Cronrwelt (1672) 
31 The chief Committe-inan of the Association. 1809 Ken- 
Dat Trav. I. v. 27 The deputies .. were Beey ? called 


committee-men, 1883 Liovp £46 § Flow 11. 123 My father 
is gone to a "committee meeting. 1772 Town § Country 
Mag. 98 Passing a *Committee-room, where only one member 
was holding a committee. 

Ilence (nonce-wds.) Committee v. trans., to fur- 
nish with a committee; Committeeing vd/. sb., 
the procedure of a committce; Commi-tteeism. 

1848 Cantvix Cromwell (1871) V. 39 Caballings and Com- 
mittecings. 1864 Reader 23 Jan. 95 Mere encouragement 
of committecism and private blatancy. 1889 //ome Mis. 
stonary (N. Y.) Dec. 372 They are officered and committeed 
from their own number, 

Committeeship (kpmit7‘fip). [f prec. + 
-8HIP.) The office or function of a committee 
(now in sense 2). & 

1670 Mitton /fist. Eng. 1. Wks. (1851) 98 Trusted with 
ici x other gainful! Offices. 1812 /.ransiner 

OL. 11. 


eputy-Governor, and Committee of | 
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28 Dec. 831/1 A controversy respecting the committeeship 
of atunatic. . E 

+ Committent (kémitént). Obs. [ad. L. com- 
mittentt-em, pr. pple. of committére.] One who 


commits something to the charge of another. 

1jox Br. G. Hooren f'rec. Mouse Convoc, Vind, 38 The 
Archbishop .. is not suppos’d to make the House a Com. 
mittee..to Consider, and Report to the Comminent. 

Committer (kpmi'ta:). [f, Comin + -zn1j 
One who commits (a crime, ¢te.). 

1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. I. 275 Tha that wes commit- 
taris of the cryme. 1545 Baankiow Laurent, toh, As well 
- sufferers of such vices, as the coumitters, @ 1617 Hinkon 
Wks. 11. 291 Commmitiers of all manner of vngodlinesse. 
1qsa Canty list, Ang. WN. 451 Any body that should... 
discover the devisers, counsellors, or committers of the 
king's murder, a@ 1834 Lamu Sor. & fers, Deformity Wks. 
560 A real committer of a murder. 

+b. aésol, One who commits adultery or for- 
nication. Obs. (Cf. Cosmit 6 ¢.) 

1604 Dexknn //onest Wh, Wks. 1875 Il. 36 Tf all your 
commiticrs stood in ranke They'd make a lane (in which 
your shame might dwetl). .front hence to hell. 

Committiblo, var. fonn of Com Tau.n, 

Committie, -y, obs. ff. Comsirre:. 

Committing (kJmitiy |, vil. sb. [sce inal] 
The action of the verb Cosant 5 commission, 

1559 iu Strype Aw. Ate 1. App. vith, 21 The .. commit 


. tinge of adintnistration of the goodes of the intestate. 1586 


Tuyxye in Holinshed Caron, VIL 0435 To be without the 
committing of 4 fault. a 161g Donnn Hrathan. 64a) 1 32 
Of Affirmations and Denyals, of Omissions and Commis 
tings. 165) Ilannes Lerath, u. xxvii tg) he Commit. 
ting of that which the Law forbiddeth, ; 

p. The action of referring to a commmiltce : sce 
Comsur 4. 

1640 Lo. Diany Part, Sp. 9g Keb. 6 The committing of 
this Petition way give countenance to that designe. 

Committing, ff/.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG4.] 
That commits, in various senses; see the verb, 

1681 Fravien Adpght Man's Nef. 278 Vhe committing acts 
of Faith, 197595 Buun Justice of Peace, Commitinent le), 
The comnitning inagistrat 1886 Pall Alall G. 24 Nov. 
9/2 Vhe committing magistrates .. were ameung those who 
memorialized for a repricve. 

+b. That commits an offence, adultery, cte. ; 

lustful. (Cf. Cosmir 6 ¢.) Obs. rare—". 

a 1643 W. Cartwricut The Siege t. v, Ve ale each 
Virgin With a most eager and committing lovk, 1660 
Gavoen Brownrig 235 Vhey lad snch committing and 
scandalous looks. : 

Committor (kpmitgu). Law. [f. Commir v. 
+-on in its eee sense as the correlative of 
-EE) A judge fusually tle Jord Chancellor) 
who commits a lunatic or idiot to the charge of 
another (the comeltce : see COMMITTEE 2). 

Commix (kfmitks, v.  Forins: §-6 co(m)- 
myx, -ixfe, 6- commix. (ihe pa. pple. com- 
mixt, comyxt, is found in 15th e. (along with the 
sb. commixtton, commixton'; the present stem 
commix appears a ae deal later. As the same 
relative order is found in the case of admixt, 
admix, mixt, mix (the last being the latest of all), 
the inference is that the L. pples. commixt-xs, 
admixt-us, mixt-us were first adopted as commtxt, 
admixt, mixt, and that the final -¢ was then 
taken to Le the native ppl. ending, as in 2i's-2\ cust), 
and commtx, ctc. thus assumed as the stem. See 
morc fully s.v. Mix.) 

1. trans. To mix or mingle together ; to blend. 
Now arch. or poet. 

c1q20 /'allad, on Hush. t. 567 Figges grounde Comyxt 
with flour. 1471 Riprev Comp, Alch. v. iv. in Ashm., (1652) 
149 Elements comyxt and wysely coequat. 1570 Dee Afath. 
Pref. g The Quantities of two thinges Conmmixt. 1572 

LBossewrtt Armorie u, 32 Cotes commixt with two of the 
honorable Ordinaries. 1607 Torsrun Serpents Gs ) Ors 
Commixe the ashes of a Serpent with .. the sceds o bene 
Bie 1610 Barroucn Aleth. Physick in. v. (1639) 106 

‘ou may commix with the said things verjuyce. 1798 Art 
% es Vintners & Wine-Coopers 12 Vieat them till they 
be t raspy commix’d. 1709 Hane Collect. 5 Dec. 
(Oxf. ist. Soc.) HI. 321 Tin and lead commixt. 1772 Jack. 
son /singlass in Phil, Trans. LX. 6 Commixing three 

nfuls with a gallon of malt liquor. 18g5 SinciztoN 
ivgill, te Gore with foam commixed. 
b. of things immaterial. 

1596 Edward ///, Ww. iit. 54 Profit must with honour be 
commix’d. 1601 Cornwauives Ass. . xxxi, (1631) 56 This 
so sweetly commixeth her defects with those thoughts of 
liking. 1665 J. Ween Stone-/leng {2725 219 They commixt 
set Forms..in one and the same Temple. 1674 Piavroup 
Shilt Mus. 1. §9 This Mood that ts so commixt with fancy 
and airy reports, 1809-10 Coterince /riend (1818) 1. 134 
He will confound and commix all things spiritual and tem- 
poral. 1859 Fonsianque Life § Lavours (1874) 537 The 
squeaking and grunting commixed of a herd of swine. 

+c. of persons. Obs. 

16a Ainsworth Annot, Pentat, Deut. xxiii. 8 They... 
might enter into the operation and bee commixed with 
them. 1659 Evetyn Afise. Writ, (1805) 117 Lest..a certain 

impure .- rabble enter, and commix themselves with our 
citizens, a 1688 Bunvan Confess. Faith Wks. 62 The sons 
of God commixing themselves with the daughters of men. 

2. To intermix, mix up; to intersperse. 

1592 Nobody & Some-b. (1878) 299 We will not have a 
Clawbacks hand comixt With such heroick peeres, 1847 

_H. Mintzer First /onpr. vi. (1857) 102 With these [fields] 

‘ar@commixed innumerable cottages. 


COMMIXTION, 


3. intr. (for reff.) 

1519 four Elements \n Mazi. Dodstey l, 11 These cle- 
ments,.commix together daily, 1611 Suans, Cymd. wv. ii. 
55 The Smile, mocking the Sigh, that ie would flye Fron so 
dinine a Teinple, to commix With windes, 1665 Manney 
Grotius' Low-C. Warres g6o Such as through greediness 
of booty, drew npon them riine by commixing with the 
burning Ship. 1675 Punn Avy. Jves. Aterest Discou, 52 
They will connmix as Tron and Clay. 1776. G. Camrorat 
Ihites, Khetorte 1. 152 So far is this pleasure from com. 
nixing with the pathos, 1845 Crovau nai Joems xiv. g 
Oh, with wine coumixing T thy breath of hfe shall feel. 

+4. fntr. "To copulate. Obs. 

1610 Ebeanny S?. Aug. Citie of Gad 561 Vhe women with 
whome they (DevillsJcomixe, 1661 RowLey Fhrac. Wonder 
iv. i, Curses the man she did commnix withal. 

+Commixa‘tion. Oés. rare. [n. of action f. 
prec, vb. § ATION. | = COMMIXTION, 

1598 Svuvestes Da Bartas wi. kilen OG) 294 ‘The trim 
commixation Of coufas'd fancies, full of alreration, Make» 
th’ voderstanding Iiull, 

Commixed, commixt (kjinikst), f//. a. 
fori. ad. 1. commiad us, ya. pple. of commits re, 
. com togetlirn 4 misre-re to Mix, mingle. After 
the formation of the vb. comma sce alow), Uris 
wits treated as its pa, pple., and spelt comma, 
commicxed, Mixed topether, comuningled. dn 
early use chiefly participial : see the vb. , 

+1420 Mallad, vn Lush. 1. 404 Lye and piavel comyxt. 
a1gg2 T. Watson Jocwes (Arh) 2o8 “beares conmatct shill 
further forth my youd. 1610 W. Fouaiscnam seta, Str 
Li, y Stipe, as Clay, Moulde .. Or cernmnixt aa. cleyie, 
sandie Marth. 1610 Maneovon Meth, Maysick vine xx 16 yy) 
404 Cramnixed alfents and causes, s6gq Wasimacan Scrape, 
Herk, & Ttis.. drawu from coniunixed apples, 120 W. 
Scounsuy Aredée Mey Lo gay The two commarred asasses, 

Commixing (kgini ksiy), v7, 34. [f. as pace. 
4-1NGI,J ‘The action ol the vb, Castmix, 

1610 Barnottu ALA, PAysitk inv. (0634) 106 The com: 
mixing of those Uatups. ; 

Commixion, obs. vaniaut of CommMixtion, 

Commi‘xt, ffi. a.: sce Cosux, Comsixen. 

+Commixt, 7. Obs. rare. [f, Commixa ppd. a. ; 
ef. Apwixt, “The early pa. pple. comemniated nivy 
have been direetly £1. comoneal us z | Comsix, 

1481 Caxton Salle of Old Age Wey. dG Sug ) The 
natural sulstannee of the Sonle is synyzde, and is et com 
posed por commixted of partyes of dyners natures. 1483 
Gokd. Leg. yef4 Vhis holy sacrament in which the Liede & 
wyn ken ccanimnyxied. 1546 Kavnorn Ayrth AMankynde 
Tfh ij, hen wold they conmmixt them selfe wah the seed. 
i584 RK. Secor /escow, Woetcher, xu, xxi, 2ag There are in 
milke three snbstances commixted, 

Commixtion (i:fimikstion, -tfan). Oés. except 
in senses s, 6. Also 8. 5 commyxeion, -yxyon, 
5 6 -yecyon, -yetyon, 5-7 commixion. [ad. L. 
commiation-em , of action f.commeixt ppl. sian of 
commiscrre to COMMIXs, Or a. its Ke. repa. comenrx- 
tion (agth c. in Littré. “bhe early variant sov- 
mixcion (with the ordinary-cton for -4fon, led to the 
forins commiccton, commiction, commixion, A which 
the latter was in established use im 16-17th e¢. 
Com ustion represents another vartety of the L.] 

+1. The aetion of anixing or Diending together, 
commingling. Obs. 

1387 Tunvina Deser. Brit.'Caxton) 34 Ry commixtion [ed. 
127 commixion) and medlyng .. the contre Tanyaye is 
appaired. 1460 70 Hk. Quintessence way Wip commmixtionn 
of pe s essence of gold and peerle. 1543 Txannion Vive's 
Chirurg, 1.2 Conmixtion of humours a 1677 Havkow 
Serm, Whe, 1683 11, xxiii. 338 United .. without any con- 
fusion, or commixtion. ee Parsons in Jil, Trans, LI, 
675 ‘The conmixtion of snow with aquafortis, 

tb. Blending fof wines or the like), garbling. 

1608 Pennyless Parl, iw Marl. Afssc. (Malh.) IL 72 Tt 


shalt le lawful for muscadines, i vintners cellars, to indict 
their masters of commixtion. 
+c. of persons. Obs. 

1636 16. Dacerstr. Machiavel’s Disc. Livy I. 274 Acom- 
mixtion of new inhabitants, 1667 Mise, Ketig. Hug. 34 The 
true Aucient Primitive Kpiscopacy..was Walla nwee or nian. 
a by a due commixtion of Preshyters therewith, 


. 1393 Trevisa Barth. De 2? RK. 1, xx.11495) 47 Couen- 
able and temperate conmyccions of clementis. 1471 Kirtev 
Comp, Alch. v. xi. in Astim. (1652) 150 Of kyndly Cont 
tnyxyon, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 437/2 The preest maketh 
commyxcyon of wyne and water, 1§45§ Lo. Beennns /rosss. 
II. xt. 124 By reason of commyctyon of this maryage. 
1629-97 Feituam Resolves I. Ixix. 105 The height of friend- 
ship, when two similary Souls shall blend in their com- 
mixions, 1669 W. RowLann tr. Schroder’s Chymt, Lisp, 
62 Destillation, Infusion, Decoction, or Commixion. | 1689 
C. Packs tr. Glauber’s Wks. 143 A spiritual Commixion. 


+2. Sexual union, copulation. Ods. ’ 

€1450 Mirour Satuacioun 1066 Marie hare vs a son with- 
out mans commixtionne. 14., rose Legends in Anglia 
VIIT, 136 Fulynge..oute of wedtoke with vnleueful com- 
mixtions. 1526 /ilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 202_b, With- 
out the commixtyon of sex. | 1673 Gittysvin Eng, Pop. 
Cerem. 1. ix. 199 Thecommixtion of Male aud Female, the 
procreation of Children. . 

B. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 3731 Cleane from 
anye late commixcion and carnal knowledge of their wives. 
1543 Necess. Doctr. N § b, Unlawful commixion ofa marryed 
man with anye other woman, than with his owne wife. 


+3. Commixed condition or state, commixture. 

1432-80 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 3 Makinge a commixtion of 
athynge profitable with a sweetnesse mellifluous. 1536 
Bettrnnun Cron. Scot, (1821) 1. 20 Pepill. alliat under ane 
commixtioun of blude. 1660 Bovie New Exp. Phys. Mech. 
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COMMIXTURE. 


i. (1682) 4 Stopples. .of common Plaister..which would by 
reason of the exquisite commixtion of its small parts deny 
all access to the external air, 
» 3606 SHaxs. 7r. § Cr. tv. v. 124 Were thy commixion, 
reeke and Troian so, That thou could'st say, this hand is 
Grecian all, And this is Troian. 

+4. concr. A mixture, compound. Oés. 

1g14 Barciav Cyt. § Ufplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 26 He 
couthe make playsters, and newe commyxcyons, 1604 T. 
Wricnt Passions v.171 So many thousand sauces, and com. 
mixtions of spices. 

5. Rom. aud Se. Law. (See qnots.) 

1628 Coxe On Litt.177., Hotchpot..a commixion of divers 
things together. 1754 Ersxine Princ. Sc. Law (1870) 117 
Though the new species could be produced from the com- 
mixtion or confusion of different substances belonging to 
different proprietors, the same rule holds. 1823 Crass 
Technol. Dict., Commixtion, a method of acquiring property 
in the Scotch law, by mixing or blending substances belong. 
ing to different proprietors, 1832 Austin Jurtspr. (1879) 
IL. Ivii. 932 So in the case of commixtion, specification, ete. 

6. The putting of a small piece of the host into 
the chalice, typtfying the reunion of body and soul 
at the resurrection. 

3872 W.E. Scvoamore Notitia Euchar. 585 The Roman 
custom of putting a small piece broken off the Host into the 
Chalice. .called the Commixtion, or Commixture. [Cov1- 
mixture is the word used in the following pages of the book.] 


Commixture kfmikstitis). [ad. L. commixt- 
diva, {. commixt-: see prec. and -URE.] 
1. The action or fact of mixing or mingling to- 


gether ; union of ingredients or constituents. 

@ gga T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 201 But it so fast was 
fixed to my hart, Ioind with vnseparable sweete commixture. 
1610 Br. Hatt Afpol, Browsnists § 56 Your odious commixture 
of all sorts of people in the body of your Church. 1643 
Mitton Divorce u. xix. 1851) 114 The souls union and com. 
mixture of intellectuall delights. 1794 G. Apams Nat. & 
Exp. Philos. U1. xxv. 85 Jarring interests and opposite 
views..are made to produce order by their proper com- 
mixture, 1831 Fyaser's Mag. 1V. 354 A law enforcing the 
commixture of tartar emetic in every gallon of spirit. 1869 
Varrar Fam. Speeck iv. (1873)123 While all other tongues... 
have undergone perpetual commixture and change, 

b. (with @ and fi.) 

1607-12 Bacon Ess. Nobility (Arb.) 188 By a commixture 
of good and euil Actes [1612 Arts]. 1671 MavnwaRinc 
Anc. §& Mod. Pract. Physic 8&1 The various results from 
different commixtures, 1846 Hawtuorne J/osses, Nappa- 
cin?’ s Dau, There had been such a commixture. 

2. The condition or product resulting from mix- 
ing things together; a mixture, a compound. 

1593 Suaxs. 3 //en. V7, un. vi. 6 My Loue and Feare, 
pew d_many Friends to thee, And now I fall. Thy tough 

‘ommixtures melts, 1601 Cornwattyes ss. xv, Demetrius 
was a Commiature of vertues, and vices. 1725 Braptey Fart. 
Dict. s.v. Planting, A Comixture of Street Filth, Sea-coal 
Ashes, and some Horse-Dung with it. 1794 Sutiivan [lew 
Nat. 1, 222 Atmospheric air may be considered..a com- 
mixture of an acid and water, and a fixed fire. 1849 
Murciison Sifuria xx. 491 Seeing in this commixture..the 
indications of long and slow action. 1859 Tennent Ceylon 
II. x. i. 578 The temple contains a strange commixture of 
Brahmanical and Buddhist worship. 

+ 3. Complexion (in its earlier sense). Obs. 

1588 Suaks. LZ. L. L.¥.t.296 Faire Ladies. .their damaske 
sweet commixture showne, Are Angels vailing clouds. 

+4 Cosmixtion 2. Obs. 

1682 G. Vernon Lift of Ieylyn 181 Monks and Friers, 
who fancied themselves to have had unclean commixtures 
with her. 

+5. Rom. and Sc. Law. = COMMIXTION 5. 

17.. Erskine is cited in Wenster. 

6. =ComMIXTION 6. q.v. 

1850 Neate //ist. East. Ch. 1. 520 This commixture, if 
not absolutely primitive, is .. of very venerable antiquity. 

Commii, -ly, obs. forms of ComELy. 

Commocion, -cyon, obs. ff. Commorion. 

+Commodate, v. Obs. [f. L. commodat- ppl. 
stem of commodd-re: see COMMODE v. ] 

1. trans. To put in order, adjust, arrange. 

1594 Parsons Confer. Success, tt. viit. 158 She..may tberby 
commodate many matters, and salue many breaches. 

2. To adjust, suit, accommodate fo. 

1656 Eart Mow, Seid 8 Parnass. 178 One who wisely 
knew how to commodate his actions to his princes genius. 

3. To lend. 

Hence Co‘mmodating vé/. sd. and ffl. a. 

1611 R. Fenton Usuryt. iv. 16 Selling, exchanging, com- 
modating, or lending. 1887 Datly Ted. 2 June 5/2 The ac- 
commodating—or, to put it in Latinity more correct than 
that of the Statute, the ‘ commodating ‘—Librarian, 

Commodate (kemédet), 5d. [ad. L. commo- 
dit-um loan, neut. of commodat-us, pa. pple. of 
commoda-re to accommodate, lend: cf. Fr. com- 
modat.) Rom. Law. A free loan of anything not 


perishable, to be retnrned unimpaired to the lender. 

Ei Bae Cnampers Ce s. v., A commodate .. is gratis, 
and does not transfer the property.. Things which consume 
hy use, or time, cannot be objects of a commodate. 1754 
SRSKINE Princ. Sc. Lazy (1809) 286 Commodate .. In this 
sort of loan, the property continues with the lender; the only 
ae the borrower acquires in the subject ts its use, after 
which he must restore the individual thing. 1818 Coe- 
Brooke Obdig. § Contracts 1.75 In the case of commodate 
or loan for use. 1880 Murritean tr. /astit. Gatus tu. § 90. 


Commodation (kgmédafon). [ad. L. com- 
modation-em, f. commoda-re: see COMMODE v.] 
+1. Accommodation; convenience, adaptation 
for use; mutual arrangement, Oés, 
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1648 J. Geree Might overcoming Right (1649) 15 The 
danger of commodation on such concessions, 1677 Hatn 
Prim, Orig, Man. 1.i. 3 Some Objects..have .. a mediate 
and preparatory usefulness to Mankind, though..in them. 
selves aod tmmediately they have not tbat commodation. 

2. Law, The lending of a thing, to be returned 
aftcr use unimpaired : cf. ComMopaTE 5d, ? Obs. 

1g9a West Sybol. ut. §15 Of Commodation or Lending 
ofthinges which may be restored. Commodation, is a Con- 
tract reall, whereby. .euen the verie selfe same tbing in deede 
may be restored and not in hewthereof an other of the same 
kinde, as an horse, a booke, etc. 16z1 R. Fenton Usury 
1. iv. 18 In commodation, or lending to vse. 

+Commode, cz. Os. Chiefly 18th c. [a. Fr. 
commode, ad. L, commod-us that has due measure, 
suitable, convenient, accommodating, etec., f. com- 
together + miod-1s measure, due measnre: see 
MoveE.] 

1. Convenient, opportune, suitable. 

1637 Heviin Answ. Burton 163 This isthe place. .sopricked 
and commode, as I findeitin the. .said olde booke. 1668 Mrs. 
Benn Oroonoko Wks. 1871 1. 164 We were dressed, so as is 
most commode for the hot countries. 12740 H. WatroLe 
Let. 11. S. Conway 9g July, A vast palace. .vastly commode 
On, to the cicisbeo-part of mankind. A 

2. Of persons: Accommodating; gen. in a bad 
sense. Const. /o. 

1722 STEELE Conse. Lovers v. iii, One of those Commode 
Ladies who lend out Beauty, for Hire. 1728 Vanna. & 
Cis. Prov. Hush. w.i, So Sir! am not I very commode to 
you? 1760 C. Jounston Chrysa/ (1822) I. 188 The com- 
mode matrons, and compliant fair. 

Commode (kgméd), sd. Also 7 comode. 
[a. Fr. commode (in Littré in senses 1 and 3), 
subst. nse of adj. commode: see prec.] 

1. A tall head-dress fashionable with women in 
the last third of the 17th and first third of the 
18th centuries, consisting of a wirc frame-work 
variously covered with silk or lace; sometimes 
with streaming lappets which hung over the 
shoulders. 

@ 1688 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) a/idit. Couple Wks. (1775) 
128 At fast the knight .. struck off her commode. 1692 
D'Ureev Marriage (ater Prof. 55 Wir'd Comode..Cock'd 
Three Stories high. 1706 E. Warn Hud. Rediv. 1. x. 7 
Stiff Commodes in Triumph star'd Above their Foreheads 
halfa Yard. @ 1717 Parnett Allegory on Man 28 Nor 
with long streets and longer roads Dangling behind her, like 
commodes. 1730 Mrs. Detanv Autodiog. & Corr. 1. 238 
They would be as awkwasd here as if I was to wear a com- 
mode. 1876 Prascut Cyct. Costume... 130, 1883 Aston 
Soc. Life 0. Anne 123 The commode .. originated in the 
court of Lewis X1V and was there calleda sontange because 
it had been introduced by MMe. Fontange. 

+ 2. [cf. Commope a. 2.] A procuress, bawd. Oés. 

17a1 Cinner Casar Epil., Was it not Bold. .to..make the 
Tragic Muse commode to Love. ies Foor Eng. in Paris 
1, (1763'23 A pretty Lodging we have hit upon; the Mistress 
a Coinmode, and the Master am 

3. A piece of furniture with drawers and shelves ; 
in the bedroom, a sort of elaborate chest of drawers 
(so in Fr.); in the drawingroom, a large (and gen. 
old-fashioned) kind of chiffonier, 

1786 F. Tytter in Lounger No. 79 ® 5 A labyrinth of 
chests of drawers, commodes, cabinets and boxes. 1823 
Scott Let. 29 Oct. in Lockhart, We did not open Mr. 
Baldock's commode .. Lady Scott, the party most inter- 
ested in the drawing room, thinks mirrors .. better things. 
1826 Miss Mirrorp Village Ser. 11. (1863) 353 An_inde- 
scribable piece of furniture called a commode, consisting of 
three drawers of dark mahogany, perched upon long legs, 
and surmounted by four shelves enclosed within glass doors. 
1862 H. Aint Carr of Carrlyon (1, 17 A fow rickety chairs 
and tables, beds, and commodes. 1890 Boston (Mass.) Fra. 
25 Feb. 1/3 We place on sale a Bedroom Suit. .It has the 
wide French bureau and the 1890 English commode. 

4. A small article of furnitnre enclosing a chamber 
utensil ; a close-stool. 

3853 Zimes 1 Apr. 11/4 Inodorous chamber commodes 
affording great comfort to invalids. 1877 Pall Mall G.4 
Mar, 1s At the corner of this passage .. is a commode for 
the use of the women. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as commode box. 

‘ 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2832/4 A Commode Box with a Head. 
ress, 

+ Commorde, v. Obs. [ad. L. commodére to 
snit, etc., f. commod-us suitable: see CoMMODE a.] 
a. To suit. b. To fit or furnish zwith (something 
appropriate). ¢. To put in order, repair (cf. 
ACCOMMODATE 8), 

3658 R. Franck North, Mem, (1821) 68 By noon. .the tide 
will commode us for our northern passage. 1665 J. Wenn 
Stone-Heng (1725) Fu Modern Architects. .have thought fit 
to commode every Order of Columns with a proporttonate 
Pedestal. /id. 53 Scamozzi was the first that commoded 
Columnations with Pedestals, 1765 Projects in Ann. Reg. 
1370/2 It would help to preserve and commode the roads. 

+Commo'dely, adv, Obs. [f. Commopg a. + 
-LY¢,) Conveniently. 

1749 H. Watrore Lett. A. Afann (1834) 11.267 You found 
tbe whole garden .. spread with tents which remained all 
nigh very commodely. 1759 — Lett, Montagu No. 108 It 
will fall in very commodel ees my parties. 

+Commo'dement. [f Commons v. + -went.] 
Accommodation, conventencing. 

1654 Z. Coxe Logick(R. Suppl.) The commodement of the 
publike in the appendages of an holy peace. 1657 TomLin- 
son Xenou's Disp. Pref., The advantage and commodement 
of the publick in general. 

Commoder, var. of ComMOTHER, Ods. 


COMMODIODS. 


+ Commo'derate, c. Obs. [ad. L. commode. 
vat-us brought into the right measure, exact, 
pa. pple. of *commoderare, f. com- + moderare to 
keep within due measnre: see MODERATE.) 

Brought into dne measure, conformed to mo- 
deration. 

1647 Warn Simp. Coller 37 Such a commoderate way, as 
shall best please him [God], and profit bis Churches, 

b. Dnly proportioned, commensurate /o. 


16s0 Butwer A nthropomet, 171 We must detract some. 
what, that these parts may be commoderate to tbe opera- 


tion of Nature. 
+Commo'derate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. as 


prec. : see -ATE3,] ¢vans. To fashion according to 
moderation; to keep in a middle course between 
two extremes. 

1647 Waro Simp. Cobler 37 The Independent way .. the 
Presbyterian way .. when i consider how the Parliament 
will commoderate a way out of both. 

+Commodera'tion. 0s. 
MODERATION.) 

1. The dne adjnstment and proportioning (of 


things) to each other, or to any function or nse. 

1sqx_ R. Coptann Galyen's Terapentyke 2 E jb, In Sym- 
metrye, that is to say, that in competence and commodera- 
cyon of smal conduites lyeth and consisteth the helth. 
1578 Banister Mist. Man iv. 49 So exacte therfore is the 
makyng therof, and with such commoderation ts it 
measured, /éid.v. 64 The commoderation of aerye, and 
fiery substaunce. 16530 BuLwER Authropomet, xvii. 172 In 
all parts there is... a certain commoderation of the quanti 
of parts to the actions of them. 1657 Tomutnson Renon‘s 
Disp. 10 That which changeth the commoderation and con- 
sistency of the matter. 

2. The taking of a moderate or middle course. 

1607 Schol, Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 67 A shewe of incli- 
nation to poperie and of commoderation with it. 


+Commo‘derator. 0¢s. rare. [f. as prec. : 
see MopEnraTor.] One who takes or follows a 


middle course; an advocate of moderate courses. 

1607 Schol. Disc. yee Axntichr. w ii. 65 The wandrin; 
pathes which have distracted the commoderators of al 
times, some of whom will haue pictures but no images, some 
images but not so many. 4 

+ Commodiate, 7. O¢s. rare—*. _ [irreg. f. 
ComMMont1-ovs (or its source) + -ATE3,] = COMMODE . 

164: Eart Mono. fr. Bionds's Civ, Warres Eng. pa 
A place whereby tbe enemy was much commodiated for the 
annoyance of Normandy. 

+ Commodie. Oés. rare. [Perhaps merely an 
error for commoditie, but possibly repr. an assumed 
L. *commodia: sce CoMMoDIOUS.] = CosMoDITY. 

rsso Lattimer Last Serm. bef Edw. VI, 113 He was a 
Carnal Gospeller..to gette somwhat by it, and to serve his 
commodie. 1649 (¢i¢/e), A Tragi-Comedy .. ora Parliament 
Out-cry of State Commodies set to sale. 

Commodie, -ye, obs. fi. Comepy. 

+ Commodiorsity. [f med.L. commodios-us 
CommMopious + -ITy.] Convenience. 

1589 Tri. Love & Fortune 1. in Haz Dodsley V1. 182 
Unless it be for my commodiosity. 

Commodious (kfmdedies), 2 Also 5-6 
-iouse, -yous.e, 6 -ius. [ad. F. commodtenx, 
-euse (15th c. in Godef.), mcd.L. commodios-us 
(Du Cange), an irregular formation on L. com- 
modum convenient, a convenience, as if there had 
been a L. *commodia, like perfidia, etc. Cf. L. 
perfidus, perfidiosus, ¥. perfide, Eng. perfidious.) 

+1. Advantageons, beneficial, profitable, of nse. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Husé, tt. 149 Lande argillose.. Ys com- 
modiouse. 1§23 Act 14 § 15 Hen. F111, c.3 Worstedes, 
saies, and stamins..bene right acceptable and commodious 
marchaundises. 1547 Booror /ntrod. Knowl. 139 There 
lin Shetland] is ime the whyche is commodious nor 

leasaunt, except fyshe. gor W. Crowes Treat, Lues 

wnerea (1637) 206 A very commodious plaister devised by 
Master John Hall, 178: Jounson Ramédler No. 155 P3 
When a position teems..with commodious consequences. 


+b. Const. to (sto), for. 

¢ 1420 Pallad, on Hush, xit. 177 The pyne unto all thing 
under sowe Is commodious. 1832-3 Act 24 Hen. V/IT,0.9 
A good. .ordinance.. right commodious for aie ublike weale 
of this realme. £3534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist, (Camden 
Soc.) I. 20 Drincke bothe commodius and pleasaunt to them 
which are accustomed thereunto. 15) . Gooce Heres- 
back's Husb. (1586) t. 33 A Pulse..that is most commodious 
for man and beast. 1610 Guitutm Heraldry itt. ii, (1660) 
tor Very necessary and commodious to be inserted in this 
place. 1646 Str T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 1. iv. 14 No way 
commodious unto us, 1748 Hartiev Observ. Man t. iv. 
§ 455 Virtues which are most commodious to ourselves and 
others, 

2. Convenient, serviceable, handy. arch. 

1549 (Mar.) Bk. Com, Prayer Pref., An ordre for praier 
.-more profitable and commodious, then that whiche of late 
was val. -More commodious..for that the rules be fewe & 
easy. 1870 Dee Math. Pref.5 For spede and more com- 
modious calculation. 1664 Power Exp. PAslos. 1. 137 His 
commodious Solution of Difficulties. 1750 Jounson Rambler 
No. 2 Pp 1 This practice is a commodious subject of raillery 
to the gay. 178 — L. P., Pofe Wks. 1V. 23 An edition 
equally cheap and more commodious. 1824 Dison Lidr. 
Com. p.i, A work..commodious in form, 


b. Const. for ‘to, obs.). 
¢1g60 Inceteno Disob. Child in Hal. Dodsley VI. 271, 1 
cannot invent A way more commodious to my judgment. 
1684 R. Watter Nat, Exper., Quick-silver..is much more 
commodious for the Experiment. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
208 This Tool is most commodious to serve you. 1738 


[f. as prec.s cf 


COMMODIOUSLY. 


Por Odyss. 1v. 549 That recess, commodious for surprize. 
1814 Scott av. xlvi, By this way the.. general had cbosen 
to approach..as most commodious for his cavalry. 

+ 3. Occurring conveniently; opportune. 04s. 

1609 Biste (Douay) 2 Macc. xiv. 5 Having gotten a com- 
modious time for his madnes. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. 
Stones 130 Thieves seize on goods by the commodious flight 
of their owners. 

+4. Of persons: Aecommodating. Oés. 

1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. v. ii. 197 The Parrot will not doe 
more for an Almond, then he for a commodious drab. | 

5. Scrviceable or convenient for accommodation, 
shelter, or the likc: a. with for, to, arch. 

1568 Grarron Chron. II, 9 Places which were very com- 
modius for the enemies. 1622 Biste Acts xxvii. r2 The 
hauen was not commodious to winter in. 1672 Marve. 
Reh, Transp. 1. 36 England lying so commodious for Navi- 

ation. 17839 De foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 11. 367 Yhe Isle of 

aldey..safe and commodious for Men of War. 

b, adsol. Fumishing good and ample accom- 
modation; eonveniently roomy, spacious. Now 
the ustial sense. 

(1494 Fasyan vit. 414 The orcharde..whiche was passyng 
commodious and pleasaunt, they defacyd. 1542 BoorpE 
Dyetary i. 233 ‘To alter olde buyldyng in-to commodyous 
and pleasaunt buyldynge.] 1553 Even 7reat. Newe Ind. 
(Arb.) 21 This Malaccha hath a goodly and commodious 
haven. 1786 T. Jurrerson Writ. 11859) II. 3 One of the 
safest and most commodious ports in the world. 1797 
Bewicx Srit. Birds (1847) I. p. xix, These commodious 
dwellings. 1846 M¢Cutroci Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 559 
A farm... furnished with commodious buildings. 

+6. Said of Uife, ving: Endowed with con- 
veniences, comfortable. Oés. 

zsgo in Strype Zcc/. Afem. 11.1. xxvii. 222 Things need- 
ful, for the commodious living of his natural subjects. 1651 
Hoppes Leviath, 1. xiii. 63 Desire of such things as are 
necessary to commodious living. 1663 Cow ey Verses & 
Ess. 1669) 84 My life .. is a great deal more easie and com- 
modious than thine. 

Commodiously (k/méediasli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-1LY4.) In a commodious manner: + a. advan- 
tageously, profitably (ods.); b. conveniently, now 
esp. in respect to ready access and roominess. 

¢1420 Pallad, on Hush. u 28 Eke se thi lande Be bering, 
and commodiously stande. a1535 More On the Passion 
Wks. 1292/1 He sought oportuniti that he might commo- 
diously betraye hym. 1§89 Putrennam Eng. Poesie(Arb.) 
jo An inscription such as a man may commodiously 
write or engraue vpon a tombe. 1667 Matron ?. 4. x. 108 
To pass commodiously this life, sustain’d By him wit 
many comforts. 1672 Perry fel. dina’. (1691) 79 Ireland 
lieth Commodiously for the Trade of the new American 
world, 1784 Jounson Let, Reynolds 9 Sept, Who led me 
ch commodiously into conversation with the Duke. 1823 
J. Bavcock Dom, Antmusem. 147 In this state it is more 
commodiously transportable. 1823 Macautay A/ise. Writ. 
(1860) I. 128 ‘This name so commodiously vague. 1839 
Tuirtwate Greece VIII, 213 It lay very commodiously for 
the prosecution of (their] designs. 

Commodiousness (kfmdudissnés). [f. as 
prec. +-NESss.] Commodious state or quality: 

+a. Advantageousness, suitableness, conveni- 
ence. Obs. 

1870 Dee Math. Pref. 18 For commodiousnes, necessity, 
and auantage. 15) _ Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. \xxx. § 2 The 
commodiousness of this invention caused all parts of Chris- 
tendom to follow it. 16g8A. Fox tr. Wurtz’ Surg. v.342 A 
Barber knoweth the commodiousness of soft fingers at the 
touching of veins. 1708 J. Cuampercayne Sé. Gt. Brit... 
Mx. (2743) 259 An admirable commodiousness .. to travel 
from London. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Alirr, Stones 122 Pearls 
have also physical virtues exceeding the commodiousness 
ofornament. 1807 G. CHatmers Caledonia 1.1.1.4 Regions 
that offered. .every commodiousness of water. ae 

b. esp. in reference to convenience of positiou, 
aecessibility, and (usually) ampleness of room. 

1876 Fremine Panoplie Ef. 146 The commodiousnesse of 
the place, where hee abideth. 2647 Spriccs Anglia Rediv. 
1y. vii, (1854) 259 Tbrough tbe commodiousness of its situa- 
tion..as lying but eighteen miles north from Oxford. 1673 
Tempce £ss. /rel. Wks, 1731 I. 112 The Trade of a County 
arises from ..the Commodiousness of Ports. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. WI. 487 The commodiousness and length of 
their canals are incredible. 1812 Wetiixcron in Gurw. 
Disp. UX. 323 Adverting to the size and commodiousness of 
the buildings. 8g0 Hawtnorne Scarlet L.ix, Such com- 
modiousness of situation. 

+ Commo-ditable, a. Obs. rare. [f. Commo- 
DITY +-aBLe.] Fit for purchase or sale. 

1792 J. Ricttarpson Fugitive 1. ti. (1793) 39 A cargo of 
more commoditable merchandize. 

+Commo-ditous, a Obs. Also 6 erron. 
sitious. [f. Commopity: cf. wecessttous, etc., and 
see -ous.] Having commodity; convenient; = 
Commopiovs, 

1575 Brief Disc. Troubl. Franckford (1846) 35 Moste 
commoditious to the use and edification off the churche. 
1603 Knoties //ist. Turks, A multitude of pioners to 
make the wayes more commeditous for his great armie. 

Commodity (kgmgditi). Forms: 5-6 com- 
(m)odite(e, -dyte, 5-7 com(m)oditie, -dytie, 
-detie, (5 comedytee, comeditie), 7 comodity, 
6-commodity. [a. F. commodité (1 5th c,_in 
Littré), ad. L. commoditat-em due measure, fitness, 
convenienee, complaisance, f. commod-us: see 
ComMObDE a. The concrete senses appear to have 
arisen in the modern languages.} 


+1. Asa qnality or condition of things, in rela- 
tion to the desires or needs of men, ete.: The 
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qnality of being ‘commodions’; conveniency, 
suitability, fitting utility ; commodionsness. Ods. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Zvoy1. v, There was al that myht do 
pleasaunce Toany harte and all commoditce. 54a Lament. 
& Piteous Treat. in Harl, Mise, (Malh.) 1. 239 They had 
the vauntage of vs. .for the commodyte of the place beyng 
aboue vs. 1570-6 LamsBaroge Peranid, Kent (1826) 320 Sent 
..to espie the commoditie of the havens, 1577 B. Goocr 
Heresbach's Hush. \. (1586) 46b, Of the commoditie of 
water who doubteth, without whose use no man is able to 
live. 16x53 G. Saxovs 7'rav. 132 Vulcan.. the first that 
found out the commoditie of fire, « 1682 Sir T. Baowne 
Tracts (1684) 83 Of singular use and commodity. 

+b. Convenient access to or supply of. Obs. 
exgag Worsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 104 Il. 7 Summe 
.-place, wher I inay have comodyte of Physycyans. 1549 
Compl. Scott, xv. 131 Ve can hef na comodite of the neces- 
sair thingis that ar requirit. 

2. As a property of the person, etc., affected : 
a. Convenience. Ods. or arch. 

1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 2¢ Suche men unreson- 
ably..encline tothe rest and commodyte of the body. 1524 
Lo. Dacre in Ellis Org. Lett. 1. 86 1.247 A sureeace of 
warre..is only for their and the Duks commoditie. 1612 
Brerewooo Lang. & Kelig. xiii 141 Not to be taken as a 
rule ofnecessity. .but..rather..asarule of commodity. 1774 
Jounson Diary Tour Wales 4 Aug., Only one tower had a 
chimncy, so that there was [no] commodity of living, 1868 
Brownine Ring & Bh. 1. 690 The lawyer's pleadings.. 
Doubled in two..For more commodity of carriage. 

tb. Expediency. Ods. 

1585 Parsons Chr. Exerc. t. x. 117 A consideration of 
commoditie, whereunto comnionly eche man is prone by 
nature. 1g9§ SHAKS. Jokx 1. i. 573 Since Kings breake 
faith vpon commoditie, Gaine be my Lord, for I will wor- 
ship thee. 1624 T. Anams Devil's Banguet 83 They wil 
heare vs willingly if our ‘Text be Commodity, and our Sermon 
Policie. 1788 Cowrek Corr. (1824) If. 130 What Shak. 
speare calls commodity, and what we call political expe- 
diency. 

te. Advantage, benefit, profit, intercst: often 
in the scnsc of private or selfish intcrest. Ods. 

1571 R. Epwaros Damon & P. in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 41, 
I will use his friendship to mine own commodity. 1621 
Burton Anat, Mel. 1. iit. mi. xv. 11676) 85,1 Commodity is 
the steer of all their actions. 16g5 Futter Cf. //ist iw.i. 
§ 12 His atchievements in France, were more for the credit, 
then commodity .. of England. 1679 Penn Addr. Prof. u. 
v. (1692) 163 ‘Those kind of men do regard nothing but 
their own Commodity. 1836 Eserson Nature, Commodity 
Wks, Bohn) I]. 143 Under the general name of commodity, 
T rank all those advantages which our senses owe to nature. 

+. concer. Profit, gain. 

1877 Hettowes Gueuara’s Chyon. 91 Uf he displaced any 
person from his commoditie, he did not forget otherwise to 
recoinpence him. 1630 R. Jounson Aingd. & Commtw, 236 
These Indies. .yeeld an exceeding commodity to this king. 


3. (with @ and f/.) A convenience, advantage, 
bencfit, interest. Obs. or arch. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 21 Other commodytees 
folowynge of the same. 1578 Apr, Grixpat ZeZ. in Fuller 
Ch. Hist. 1x. wv. § 3 The reading of Homilies hath his com- 
modities. 1612 (fr¢Ze), An Old Thrift newly revived, wherein 
is declared .. the commodities and discommodities of in- 
closing decayed Forrests. 1670 Baxter Cuse Ch. Diz. 152 
Hypocrites, who will do anything in compliance with their 
own commodities, 1823 Lamp //ia Ser. 1. ii. (1865) 12 The 
many cominodities incidental to the life of a public office. 

+4. Convenient juncture of events; opportunity, 
occasion. Obs. 

1gst in Strype Eccl. Mem, 11.u. i. 254 After dinner taking 
commodity to declare their letters. @1gsg Br, Garpiner 
in Adp. Parker's Corr. 22 Waving commodity to send this 
bearer..to the University. 1619 V'ct Doncaster Le?#. in 
Eng. & Germ. (Camden Soc.) 74 Your Lordship shall hear 
from me agayne by the first commodity I can make. 1632 
Litucow 7Frav, 1x. (1682) 403 Finding the Commodity of an 
English Ship .. we hoised sayl. 

5. concr. A thing of ‘commodity’, a thing of 
use or advantage to mankind; esp. in A/. useful 


products, material advantages, elements of wealth. 

c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxii. 101 Pe land of Inde es be 
maste plentifous land of folk pat es owerwhare, by cause of 
pe grete commoditez (Fr. doxfee] pat it has perin. 1432-so0 
tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 289 Flandres .. is replete with mony 
commodites, as with pastures, bestes, marchandise, waters, 
hauenes. 1494 Fanyant.iv. 11 Y° Ryuer of Thamys..with 
also the Commodities therunto adioynynge. 1553 EpEN 
Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 5 Euery parte, region or commo- 
ditie of y? sayd new found landes. 1594 Norven Sfec. 
Brit., Essex (Camden Soc.) 8 Hopps, a commoditie of 
greate and continuall use. 1649 Setpen Laws Eng.t. xlvii. 
(1739) 80 They now think a Bishoprick_but a naked com. 
eee 1657 Austen Frist Drees es Ded., Cattle, Corne 
and all Commodities will thrive. 18z0 Hazutr Lect. Dram. 
Lit. 177 Command over the gross commodities of life. 

6. spec. in Comm. A kind of thing produeed 
for use or sale, an article of commerce, an object 
of trade; in f/. goods, merchandise, wares, pro- 
duce. Staple commodity: leading artiele of trade. 

1436 Pol. Poems (1859) 11. 160 Commodytes .. commynge 
out of Spayne, And marchandy .. Bene Fygues, raysyns, 
wyne bastarde, and dates. ne Act 3 Hen. VI, c. 8 Every 
Merchant .. shall imploy the Money..upon the Com- 
modities of this Land. 1890 Snaxs. Com. Err. w. iii. 6 
Some tender monie to me .. Some offer me Commodities to 
buy. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. 1. ii. x7 There is a due 
price to be set upon every saleable commodity. 1691 Locke 
Money Wks. 1727 II. 73 Commodities are Moveables, valu- 
able by Money. 1699 Benttey Phal. 359 Money was at 
that time a scarce Commodity in Greece. 1825 MeCurrocn 
Pol, Econ, . vi. 294 Money is itself a commodity, whose 
value depends on the same circumstances tbat determine 


COMMODORE. 


the value of all other commodities. 1878 Jevons Prim. 
Pol. Econ. 16 A commodity is any portion of wealth. 

b. fig. and ¢ransf. Anything that one ‘trades’ 
or ‘deals’ in. 

1608 Dexxer Bebuan Lond., The whore, who is called 
the commodity. @ x623 W. Pempre Ii’ks. (1635) 53 The 
maxime of Politicians, that the opinion of virtue 1s a com- 
modity. 169 Vulgar Errors Censured ii, § 1.18 The first 
Commodity a young ‘T'radesinan sets to sale is his own 
Honesty, 1767 Yunius Lett. xii. 52 Vhe favour of princes is 
a perishable Commodity. 1863 Fr. Kempre Xesid. Georgia 
16 The staple commodity of my letters. 

+7. A quantity of wares, pareel, ‘lot’, Also fg. 

1896 Suaks. 1 //ex. 7,1, ii. 93, 1 wold thou and I knew, 
where a Commodity of good names were to be bought. /4é/. 
iv. ii. 19 Such a Commoditie of warine slaues, as had as lieve 
heare the Deuill, as a Vrumme. r601 -— 7wel. Nun. i, 50 
Now Iouc in his next commodity of hayre, send thee a 
beard, : 

tb. sfec. in 16-17th c.: A parcel of goods sold 
on credit by a usurer to a necdy person, who imime- 
diatcly raised some cash by re-selling them at a 
lower price, generally to the usurer himself (sec 
D'lsracli Cur. Lit, Usury). 

An accommodation of this kind, designed to evade the 
usury laws, in which the goods were trumpery, was known 
asa commodity of drown paper, or the like: see Nares. Zo 
take (elap) uf a commodity: to obtain such an accom- 
modation. 

190 Greene Never too date (1600) 56 If coyne want, 
theu eyther to Limbo, or else clap vp a conimodity (if 
so much credite be left). 1593 Nasr CArést's 7. 47 a, 
A bundred pound commodity ..is not forty pound inoney. 
1603 Suans. Weas. for MW. 1v. iii, 5 Here’s yong M’. Rash, 
hee’s in for a commoditie of browne paper and olde Ginger, 
nine score and scuenteene pounds, of which hee made hue 
Markes readie money. 1608 48 Dexxer £ng. Villanies 
(title of cé.), The Manner of undoing Gentlemen by taking 
up of Commodities. «1652 Brome Vad Conple 1. Wks. 
1873 I. 21 My husband. lent you the last ‘Ferme a hundred 
pound, which hee assign’d to me; and now I have it in 
Commodity. 

+ Co*mmodome. 0¢s. [app. ad. L. commodunt.] 
= Commopity 2c; ‘singular commodoime’ = in- 
dividual or private interest. 

1838 SKELTON Fox /opudi 393 Thus is oure welthe un- 
done By syngular commodome. 

Commodore (kg nad6é-1', Forms: 7 com- 
mandore, 7-S commador e, 7- commodore. [In 
17th c. (tinder William I1]) commandore, possibly 
ad. Du. kommandeur (sce COMMANDER’; some 
have conjectured a corruption of Sp. comendador ; 
but no econtaet with Spain appears in the early 
instances. ] 

1. Naval. An offeer in command, ranking above 
captain and below rear-admiral. 

a. in #rit. and U.S. 

In the British navy the rank is a temporary one, given to 
senior officers in cominand of detached squadrons. It is of 
two classes, in the first of which the commodore (with the 
pay and allowances of a rear-adiniral; has a captain under 

im, while in the second he has not. 

In the U.S. navy since 1862) the commodore may com- 
mand a naval division or station, or a first-class war-ship. 

1693 Lond, Gaz. No. 3124/1 The Commandore joyned 
them with above sou Sea-men, 1703 /éé. No. 3912/2 Captain 
Gibson in the Bridgwater being Commadore. 1745 Observ. 
conc. Navy 36 A Captain of a Man of War distinguished 
by a broad Pennant, thereby signifying him as a Comma- 
dore, has the Degree of Brigadier-General. 1748 Anson's 
Voy... i. 5 Whatever depended on the Commodore, was so 
far advanced. 1787 J. Lino Lett. Navy i.34 A commodore 
is only an occasional dignity..when the commission ceases, 
he desccnds again to the rank of a private captain. 1833 
Marryvat P. Staple xvi, Our own commodore had made 
the signal of our recall. 

b. An officer of like rank (temporary or per- 
manent) in the navies of other countries; app. 
originally applicd to Datch commanders. 

1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3331/3 Vice-Admiral Nevill, Com- 
madore Mees, and several other English and Dutch Com- 
manders. 1702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy, Levant v. 14 At the 
Intreaty of the Commadore I entred the Shallop. 1755 
Macens /asurances 11. 52 The Commador Don Antonio 
Serrano. 1864 Burton Scof Adr. I. 2x6 He was made 
commodore of the Russian fleet. ; 

2. As a courtcsy-title, applied to: a. ‘the senior 
captain, when three or more ships of (war arc 
cruising in company’; b. a like officer in a fleet 
of mcrchantmen ; ¢. a captain of pilots. 

1832 Hull Pilotage Act 17 To their clerk, commodore of 
pilots, or other officer. 1867 SmvtH Satlor’s Word-bh, 
Commodore..a title given by uy to the senior captain 
.. also imported into the East India Company’s vessels, the 
senior being so termed, fxter se. , 

d. The president of a yaeht-club. Also, his 


vessel at club-regattas. ' 

1863 {lustr. Lond. News XLII. 617/3 The Prince of Wales 
Yacht Club. .the first prize was duly presented by the Com- 
modore. 1890 Glasgow Herald 30 June 6/2 Mr. John 
Neill, commodore of the club, was flag officer... The visitors 
on board the Commodore included, etc... Course from com- 
modore round Powder Buoy and Dunoon flag boat. 

3. The commodore’s ship. (Cf. ADMIRAL.) 

1694 LuttreLe Brief Rel. (1857) III. 374, 12 men of warr 
to cruize at tbe Chops of the Channel, and the Hampton 
Court to be commodore. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4422/7 A 
Consultation of all the Captains on board the Commodore. 

b. (See gnots., and 2d.) 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Commodore is also 

a name given to some select shipin a fleet of merchantmen, 
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COMMODOUS. 


who leads the van in time of war, and carries a light in his 
top. | 1847 Hitt in Gosse Birds of Jamaica 435 The egg- 
athering is regulated hy a custom which recognises the 
irst-coming vessel as commanding for the season. The 
second vessel in seniority is called the Commodore; the 
first being..the Admiral. 1867 Suvtn Sailor's Word-bk. s.v. 
+Cormmodonus, a. Ods. rare. [f. L. com- 
mod-us convenient +-ous.] = Commopious. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11. 1v.179 A Sagacious prudence 
..to find out what Laws are best and most commodous. 
{bid. 180 What is most commodous or incommodous for 
the preservation .. of their Societie. 

+Commodula'tion. 0%s. [ad. L. commo- 
dulditon-em symmetry (in Vitruy. m1. i.), n. of 
action f. *commodulart, {. com- + medulari to 
Mopvutare.] Symmetrical correspondency. 

1598 Haypocke tr. Lomazzo |. 27 This correspondencie is 
by Vitruvius called Commodulation. 1627 Hakewit A fol. 
190, 1669 A, Browne Ars Pict. 4 A correspondency and 
agreement of the Measure of the parts between themselves 
and with the whole .. by Vitruvius called Commodulation. 


+ Commody, adv. Obs. App. for L. commode 
conveniently. (Perh. an error of transeription.) 
1425 Ord, Whittington's Alms-honse in Entick London 


(1766) IV. 354 Whan he may best and most commody have 
leisure thereto, 


Commoeve, obs. form of Comsove, 
_tCommoi‘gne. 0és. [a. OF. commoine (15th e. 
in Godef.), f. com-+motne monk: ef. confrire.J 
Fellow-monk, brother-monk. 

1425 Paston Lett. 1, 19 The Priour of Bromholme and his 
commoigne apostata, Johne Wortes. 1612 Setpen Notes to 
Drayton's Poly-olb. xi. 192 With one Gilbert his Commoigne 
and tii other Monkes, 1670 Brounr Law Dict. 

+ Commolate, v. Ods.—° [irreg. f. L. com- 
mol-ére to grind thoroughly, pound, f. com- + mol- 
ére to grind.) ‘To Grinde eorne, or the like’ 
(Coekeram pt. 11. 1623). 

+Commoli-tion. 04s. rare. [ad. 1. *commo- 
fition-em, n. of action f. commolrt- ppl. stem of 
commol-re: see prec.] Grinding together. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ep. ui. xaii. (1686) 130 Birds 
swallow hard substances to supply the use of teeth, by 
commolition, grinding, and compression of their aliment. 

Common (kgmoen', a. Forms: 3-6 eojm)- 
mun, comune, 3-7 commune, (3-4¢o(m)muyn, 
5 comvyne), 3-6 co.m)men, 3-4 -in, (4 -ynge), 
4-5 ¢o(m)mown.e, 4-6 -oun(e, -yn, comyne, 
4-5 comone, 4-6 commone, 4-7 comon, §-com- 
mon. [arly ME.co.m)mun, a. OF, comun(=Pr., 
Sp. comun, It. commune) :—L, commis, \ The 
derivation of the latter is doubtful; ?f. comk- to- 
gether + -ints (:—motnts) bound, under obliga- 
tion (ef. early Lat. »zini's obliging, ready to be of 
serviee, and z7zmzinis not under obligation, exempt, 
ete.) ; or ?f. com- together + nus, in early L. 
oinos one. The former eonjecture is the more 
tenable, esp. if com-moinis was, as some suggest, 
cognate with OTeut. ga-maint-c, OIG. gimeini, 
OF. gemeéne, in same sense. The ME. repr. of the 
latter, IMENE, was superseded by the Fr. comzze; 
the aecentuation commun is found as late as the 
16th e. in verse; but before the date of our earliest 
quots. in the 13thc , the popular form had beeome 
comun, whenee co'myn, comin, comen, and the 
modern pronunciation. Chancer and Gower have 
both ; comun(e being usual at the end of a linc.] 

I. Of general, publie, or non-private nature. 

1. ‘ Belonging cqually to more than one’ (J.); 
possessed or shared alike by both or all (the per- 
sons or things in question). + 70 have (anything) 
common with: now, to have 3 common with: see 
Comson sé. 13d. 

1300 Cursor M.2445(Cott.)To pastur commun pai laght pe 
land. 1382 Wycuir Acts ii, 44 Also alle men that bileuyden 
weren to gidere, and hadden alle thingis comyn (so 16rr}, 
1543-4 Act ‘fg Hen, VITT, c 12 The greate Turke, common 
enemy of all christendome. 1577 B. Goocr //ereshach’s 
ffusd. 1.1586) 144 Goates have many thinges common with 
sheep. 1§90 Spenser F. Q. 11. iv.18 With whom from tender 
dug of commune nourse Attonce I was ieee 8 1608-11 
Br. Hace Medit. & Vows u. § 82 He hath the eye of reason 
common with the best. 1659 Leak MWatertwéks. 14 Let the 
Pipes D and F be made common hy one Pipe. 1671 Mitton 
Samson 1416 The sight Of me, as of a common enemy, So 
dreaded once. gin Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 9 The 
common ruin of king and people, 1838 H1. Martineau 
Life in Wilds ix. 111 The contents betng common property. 
1840 LakpNerR Geo. 114 These two triangles have DE as 


a common base. mes [owete Plato (ed. 2) I. 390 [They] 
have no common ground. 

b. Belonging to all mankind alike ; pertaining 
to the human raee as a possession or attrihute. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xx. 155 Of all this liff the commoune 
end, Thatistheded. x58 J. Bett /faddou's Ausw. Osor, 
140 Not to enjoy y° common ayre. 1 Drvyoen Virg. 
Georg, Ww. 698 Longing the common Light again to share. 
1754 Suertock Disc. (1759) I. i. 11 Are you alone exempt 
from this common, this universal Blindness? 1868 Netrre- 
sup Browning ii. 73 The higher attributes of our common 
humanity. 

+c. General, indiscriminate. Ods. 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 17, I will no comown dole haue, 
hut .. eche pore man and eche pore wouman heyng there 
haue jd. to prey for me. 
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2. Belonging to more than one as a result or 
sign of co-operation, joint action, or agreement; 
joint, united. Zo make common cause (with): to 
unite one’s interests with those of another, to 
league togethcr. (See Cause sé, 11.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 9709 (Cott.) Wit-vten vr al comun a-sent 
Agh to be mad na jugement. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aan of 
Lawe's T. 57 This was the comyn voys of every man. 1538 
Starkey England 1.i.11 A polytyke ordur .. stablyscbyd 
by commyn assent. 1594 (Mar.) Bk. Com, Prayer, Litany, 
With one accorde to make our commune supplicacions unto 
thee, 1682 Drynen Relig. Laici Pref., Wks. (Globe) 185 
The weapons..are to be employed for the common cause 
against the enemies of piety. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) 1. v. 349 The habit of common action was 
still new. 2 if 

3. Const. in previous senses: a. fo. 

1303 R. Brunne //andl, Synne 10 That ben commune to 
me and the, 1509 Fisuer J4’£s. 130 Lawes whiche be com 
bothe to poore and ryche. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 

2 Outwarde sense, which is common too vs with hruite 

asts. 1610 B, Jonson A éch. 1. iii, Commune to all metalls, 
and all stones. 1714 Aooison Sfect. No. 556? 12 Faults 
common to both Parties. 1769 Gotpsm. Row. Hist. 
(1786) I. 165 Crimes. .which were conimon to the emperor, 
as well as to him. 1879 Lockver Elem. Astron. 296 The 
force of gravity is common to all kinds of matter. 

b. between. 

1832 Markvat 4. Forster iii, They never corresponded 
(for there was nothing common between them). 1855 Ma- 
cauLay /frst, Eng. WL. 82. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. 1.183 
Between ‘Yes’ and ‘ No’ there is nothing common, 


4. Of general application, general. 

¢1380 Wyeur Sed. ks. T1114 Pe fyrste crede .. is more 
comyn and more schortyr ban eny ober. c1goo Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. ALS. B.) 5 Pe firste chappyttle of be secunde techynge 
a comyn word off wrenchynges out of joynte. 1570 Bit- 
Lincstey Fixclid 1. post. i. 7 Conimon sentences [axioms] 
are generall to all things wherunto they can be applied. 
1597 Hooker Fecl. Pel. v. Wit. § 6 Both that which is 
general or common, and that also which is peculiar unto 
itself. 1860 Aap. Tuomson Laws 74. 15 Common notions. 

5. Of or belonging to the commumtty at large, or 
to a eommunity or corporation ; public. 

Common crier, public or town crier. t Corson clerk, 
town clerk. t Common Annt, ‘the chief huntsman belonging 
to the lord mayor and aldermen of London’ (Chambers 
Cycl. 1751). Common seal, the official seal used by a cor+ 
poration. So Comson Councit, Hatt, SERJEANT. 

(Applied to such nouns as Aangman, gaol, stocks, etc., 
common seems to acquire some opprobrious force ; cf.6b, c, 
and 8; also the use of rudvar.) 
~ 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 541 At Seinte Marie churche a clerc 
the commun belle rong. ¢1350 Usages of iWinchester in 
Eng. Gilds 359 A seal cominune and an autentyk, myd 
wham men selep be chartres of ffeffement of be town. 1374 
Cuaucer Troylns ut 1366 The cok, commune astrologer. 
1382 Wyciir Acts v, 18 And puttiden hem in comun kepyn 
(1388 in the comyn warde; Vulg. tf custodia nba 
1426 E. E. Wills (1882) 75 lohn oP hited comon clerk. 
1467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 391 That no citezen be 

utt in comyn prisone, but in oon Ai the chambors of the 

ale benethforth. 1535 Coverpace Acts xvii. 22 Paul 
stode on the myddes of the comon place. 1603 Saks. 
Meas. for M.w. ii.9 Heere is in our prison a common exe. 
cutioner. 1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3341/2 Then the King’s 
Banner born by the Common Hunt. 1714 /dfd. No. 5261/3 
The Common-Cryer and the City-Sword arer on Horse- 
back. 1718 P. Luorow in Swift's Lett. 10 Sept. I send 
you the inclosed paniphlet by a private band, not daring to 
venture it hy the common post. 75 Burke Sf. Cone. 
Amer, Wks. UI. 89 Did they bum it by the hands of the 
common hangman? 1859 Teysyson Geraint § End 450 
He sow’'d a slander in the common ear, 

b. In various phrases which translate or repre- 
sent L. res pudlica, as + common good, profit, thing, 
utility: see COMMONWEAL, COMMONWEALTH. 

1374 Cuaucer Soeth. 1. iv. 13 Commune pinges or comun- 
abletes weren blysful, ae pei bat haden studied al fully to 
wisdom gouerneden bi ke binges. Cp Clerk's T. 375 
But_eek, whan that the cas uyred it, The commune 
profit coude she redresse. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I, 
245 Whan Romulus hadde ordeyned for the comoun profi3t 
(1480 hade institute the commune vtilitie; Higden Cus sn- 
strtutsset Romulus rem publicam). 1393 Gower Conf. 111. 
139 As he was beholde The comun ‘jvm for to save. ¢1440 

ronp, Parv, a Comowne bynge, or comown goode, Aes 
publica, 1473 Bk. Noblesse 68 the terme of Res gee S 
whiche is in Englisshe tong clepid a comyn profit. 1646 
J. Bensricce Vsnra Acc. 2 More fully would they emptie 
themselves into the Maine Ocean of the Coinmon-Good. 

ec. Common right: the right of every citizen. 

Cf. F. le drott commun, \a loi établie dans un 
état, l'usage gelaag i 

¢ 1298 R. Grouc. soo ‘ Commune rizt’, quath Pandulf, ‘ we 
esseth, & namore’, 1581 Lamaanor Eercv. 1. iit (1602) 9 
Let .. common right be done to all, as well poore, as rich. 
1603 Suas. Meas. for M. u. iii. § Doe me the common 
right To let me see them. 

6G. Free to be used by cvery one, public. 

1362 Lancr. P. PL A. 1, 127 Heo is .. As comuyn as be 
Cart-wei to knaues and to alle. a1440 Sir Degrev, 143 His 
ffayre perkes wer comene, And lothlych hy-dyght. He 
closed hys perkes ayene. 1479 Bury Wills (1850) 53 The 
comoun wey ledyng frome Euston Mille to Rosshworthe. 
1600 SHaks. A. Y. L. u. iii. 33 A theeuish liuing on the 
common rode. 1662-3 Pervs Diary 12 Jan., The Pri 
Garden (which is now a through-passage and common 
@ 1674 CLARENDON Surv. Leviath. (1676) 29 They lock their 
doors that their Houses may not be Common, 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 1. 64 It is as common, said they, as this Hill is, to 
and for all the Pilgrims. 1732 ArsuTHNOT John Bull 108 
With that John marched out of the common road cross the 
country. 1859 Jeruson Brittany ii. 19, (1] took my seat 
ona bench at the common table, 


COMMON. 


b. Common woman: a harlot; so common pros- 
filude, with which eompare c. and sense 8. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 7176 Sipen (Sampson] went vntil a tun 
Til a wijf pat was commun. 1362 [see prec.]. ©1380 
Wvceur Ji7ks, (1880) 231 Pe riztful & witti dom pat salamon 
dide bitwixen tweie comyn wymmen. ¢1440 Gesfa Rom, 
391 There she was a Comyn woman, and toke all tbat 
wolde come. 1593 SHaks. Aich. //, v. iii. 17 He would 
vnto the Stewes, And from the common’st creature plucke a 
Gloue And weare it as a favour, 1611 — Cynd. t. vi. 
105. 1663 Perys Diary 18 May, Mrs. Stuart is.. they say 
now a common mistress to the King, as my Lady Castle. 
maine is. 1793 Be. Watson Afol. Bible 264 Your insinua- 
tion that Mary Magdalene was a common woman. 1875 
jouer: Plato (ed 2) IIT. 163 The common prostitute rarely 

as any offspring. ; 

ce. In various semi-legal or statutory designa- 
tions, as common alehouse, common brewer, come 
mon carrier, common lodging-house, etc., the 
original meaning appears to be ‘ existing for the use 
of the public’ as opposed to ‘ private’, recognized 
by the law as bound to serve the public; though 
other senses have beeome associated with this. 

1465 Paston Lett. No. 518 The berer of this lettir is a 
comon carrier. 1583, 1642 [see Carrier 3) 1601 Dent 
Pathw, to Heaven 248 You are .. a drinker, a common ale: 
house-haunter. 1614 Row Lanps Fooles Bolt E iij, A Com. 
mon Alehouse in this age of sinne, Is now become a common 
Drunkards Inne. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4293/3 Malt-Milne, 
and all Conveniencies fit for a Common Hewer! 1887 
J. W. Smarn dfan, Com. Law (ed. 10) 523 Every common 
carrier is under a legal obligation to carry all things. . which 
he publicly professes to carry. 1888 Ziwes 13 Oct. 12/1 
Living in common lodging-houses. 

7. That is matter of public talk or knowledge, 
generally known. 
popular rumour or report. 
to make public, to publish. 

1568 Grarton Chron. 11.304 As the common report went. 
1879 Lyty Euphucs Arb.'111 Doth not common experience 
make this common unto vs? 1595 Suaks. John ww. ii. 187 
Yong Arthurs death is common in their mouths. 1607 — 
Timon vy. i. 196 As common bruite doth put it. 1643-5 
Years King Yas. in Select. Marl. Misc. (1793) 308 "To 
write the particulars of their arraignments, confessions, and 
the manner of their deaths is needless, being common. 1692 
Prioeaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4 6 They are bound to 
Present not only from tbeir own Knowledge, but also from 
common Fame. 1 Biackstoxe Conun. 111.93 Whereby: 
a comnion reputation of tbeir matrimony may ensue. 1848 
Macautay //ist. Eng. 1. 581 How important it is that com. 
mon fame, however strong and general, should not be re- 
ceived as a legal proof of guilt. 

8. Said of criminals, offenders, and offences; as 
common barralor, scold, swearer; commion nutse 
ance, common gaming house, ete. 

(It is difficult to fix the original sense: those of ’ public, 
apert, overt, confessed’, ‘the subject of common report’, 
‘notorious’, and ‘ habitual "appear all to enter in; in quot. 
1369 comune has been explained as ‘accustomed, wont’, 
which comes near that of ‘habitual’, 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 2193 To comun ers 
bys seye, Many wy outé shryfte shul deye. 1340 Ayend. 

7 Pe pyef commun and open byepb bo pet be zuiche crefte 
ibbeb. ¢1369 CHaucer Dethe Blaunche 812 Fortune, 
That is to lyen ful comune, The false trayteresse, pervers. 
1547 Art. uiry in Cardwell Doc. Annals (1844) I, 

2 Item, Whether parsons, vicars, curates, and other priests, 
te common haunters and resorters to taverns or alehouses, 
1563 /fomilfes u. [dleness (1859) 521 Idle vagabonds and 
loitering runagates .. being common liars, drunkards, 
swearers. 1568 Grarton Chron, I]. 644 A common homi- 
cide and butcherly murderer. 1614 RowLanps Fooles Bolt 
Eiij, Certaine common abuses, A common Vag'rant, should 
by law be stript, And by a common Beadle soundly whipt 
-- Acommon Rogue is tennant for the Stockes. (See the 
whole poem.) 1769 Biackstone Conun. LV, 169 A common 
scold, communis rixatrix..is a public nusance to her 
neighbourhood. 1771 Westey JV&s, 11872) V. 221 The bap- 
tized liars and common swearers, 1853 Wiarton Digest 
sor The offence of being a common scold is indictable, 

+9. [L. commiinis.] Generally accessible, affalle, 
familiar. Obs. but perhaps cntcring into the sense 
in such a phrase as ‘ to make oneself too common ’, 
which has, however, various associations with 


senses 10, 11, and esp. 14. 

3382 Wyctir 2 Macc. ix. 27 For to be comoun to jou 
{a tretable; Vulg. comuntunem vobis). 1 TREVISA 
Hexen (Rolls! V. § His frendes hlamede hym for he was 
so comyn to alle manere men. 1609 Biste (Doty 2 Mace. 
ix. 27, I trust tbat he wil deale modestly and gently .. and 
that i wil be common unto you. ; 

IL. Of ordinary occurrence and quality ; hence 
mean, cheap. 

10. In general use ; of frequent occurrence ; usual, 
ordinary, prevalent, frequent. 

¢1300 Cursor Af, 28045 Bot pir er said pus at pe leste 
forpi pat bai er comoneste. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
d.ivb, These wordes are but sport and esbatement of 
lordes and of felawes in a language moche comyn. 158 
Lanearore Efren. u, ii. (1588) 109 The commune maner is, 
to take two Suerties. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 
7. The word is not common anooee us. ¢1600 SHaKs. 
Sonn. cii, Sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 
1611 Biate “ced. vi. : There is an euill which 1 haue seen 
vader the Sun, and it is common among men. 1794 
Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xxix. 454 The White Willow, 
which is a tree so common in watery situations. 7 
Huxiry Physiogr. 54 So common a phenomenon as t 
formation of dew. Be: 

t+ b. Of things: ? Familiar, well-known. Oés. 

1393 Gower Conf III. 83 All be they nought to me 

comune, The scoles of philosophy. 


Common bruit, fame, ete: 
+t Zo make common: 


COMMON. 


11. Having ordinary qualities; undistinguished 
by special or superior characteristics; pertaining 
to or characteristic of ordinary persons, life, lan- 
guage, etc.; ordinary. 

1386 Cuaucer Sgr.’s 7.99 Yet seye I this, as to com- 
mune entente. Thus muche amounteth al pat euere he 
mente. ¢1475 Badees B&. (1868) 1 This tretys the whiche 
I thenke to wryte Out of latyn in-to my comvne langage. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos Prol. Aj b, Comyn englysshe that is 
spoken in one shyre varyeth from a nother. 1592 SHAKS. 
Ven. & Ad. 293 So did this horse excel a common one In 
shape, etc. 1667 Mitton P. Z.11. 371 This would surpass 
Common revenge. 1704 Swier 7. Yud Author's Apol., 
‘The commonest reader will find, ete. 1712 Appison Sfect. 
No. aa ? 6 The common Run of Mankind. 1751 Jounson 
Rambler No. 161 P 13 The business of common life. 1866 
G. Macvonato Ann. Q. Neighb. xiv. (1878) 298 Here at 
Jeast was no common oiind. 18798 R. W. Dare Lect. 
Preach. ii, 47 If the common language of common men will 
‘serve our turn, we should use it. ; 

b. Such as is expected in ordinary cascs; of no 
special quality; mere, bare, simple, ... at least. 

1724 Swirt Drafpier's Lett, ii, Should he not first in 
common sense, in common equity, and common manners 
have consulted the principal party concerncd? 1736 BuTLeR 
Anat. i iv. 108 Absolutely necessary to our acting even a 
common decent, and common prudent part. 1853 Lyrton 
My Novet w. vi. 76 In common gratitude, you see (added 
the Mayor, coaxingly\, I ought to be knighted. 1875 
Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) TV. 33 We do not stop to reason about 
common honesty. 

e. Secular; lay; not sacred or holy. 

1380 Wycur Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 20 And yet lyven as 
yvel as obir common men. 1589 in Strype An. Ref I. 
App. viii, 22 Monasteries .. suppressyd by kings, and other 
common persons. 1608-11 Br. Hart “fist. vi. Recollect. 
Treat. 561 How I would passe my dayes, whether common 
or sacred. 19771 Westey Wks. (1872) VI. 15: Vending 
their wares as on common days, 

12. Of persons: Undistinguishcd by rank or 
position; belonging to the commonalty; of low 
degree; esp. in phr. the common people, the masses, 
populace. (Sometimes contemptuous.) 

¢ 1330 R. Brune Céron. (1810) 110 Pe comon folk. ¢1 
Cursor M. 235 (Trin.| For comune folk of engelonde Shu 

bettur hit vndirstonde. ¢1380 Axtecrist in Todd 3 
Treat, Wycltf 127 Pat mynystren pe sacramentis to pe 
comyn peple. ¢ 1440 Proms. Parv. 89 Comowne pepylle, 
vudgus. 1535 Coveroate Yer. xxxix. 8 What so euer was 
left of the comen sorte, rg9x Suaks, x Hen. V/,w. i. 31 
Ill beseeming any common man, Much more a Knight, a 
Captaine, an ader. 171x Appison Sfect. No. 7o Px 
The Songs and Fables..in Vogue among the common 
People. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 317 How little does 
the common herd know of the nature of right and truth, 
1889 Miss ZimMern H/ansa Towns 92 The middle class 
sprang into full being..as a Jink between the nobility and 
the common people. 

b. Common soldier; an ordinary member of the 
army, without rank or distinction of any kind. 

Ludlow mentions it as an example of the growin 
insolence of the Parliamentary army, that the men woulel 
no longer be called common but private soldiers. The 
latter is now the official expression, ‘ common’ being liable 
to contemptuous associations, as in various other senses. 
So with common satlor$ also common carpenter, labourer, 
etc., where the primary sense was prob, ‘ordinary’ (rr), 

1568 GRAFTON Chron, 11. 506 There were taken prisoners 
..two hundred Gentlemen, besides common souldiours. 
1648 in Tanner ALS. LVI. fol. 218 We tooke most of their 
officers. .and 80 common soldiers. @ 1674 CLARENDON //ist. 
vi. (1843) 487/2 Obtained with the loss of one inferior 
officer, and two or three common men. @ 1687 Petty Pod, 
Arith. i. ey 30 A common and private Soldier .. to 
venture their Lives for Six pence a day. 1756 Connoisseur 
No. 84 ? 3 A common sailor too is full as polite as a com- 
mon soldier, 1824 Byron Fuax xvi. Ixxvi, As common 
soldiers, or acommon—shore. 1848 Macautay /ést. Eng. 
I. 416 The wages of the common agricultural labourer, 
1853 Lytton J/y Novel w. xiii. 193 Jane Fairfield, who 
married a common carpenter. f 

18. Used to indicate the most familiar or most 
frequently occurring kind or species of any thing, 
which requires no specific name; esf. of plants 
and animals, in which the epithet tends to become 
‘part of the specific name, as in Common Night- 
shade,Common Snake, etc. Common salt: chloride 
of sodium: see Satur. 

e420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 49 3iff pou wylle make a 
comyne sew. 1879, B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. ww. (1586) 
157 The common Poultrie, that we keepe about our houses, 
1676 Phil. Tvans, X1. 613 The Salt, that is called Common- 
Salt. 1748 Frankun Vés. (1840) V. 221 Common fire is 
in all bodies, more or less, as well as electrical fire. 1789 
G.Wuuite Sedborne xiii. (1853) 56 Vast flocks of the common 
linnet. I Martyn Rousseax’s Bot. xxix. 455 Common 
or White Misseltoe (Viscum: album Lin.). 1832 Veg. Subst. 
Food 215 The sub-varieties of the common pea are never- 
ending. 1847 Carrenter Zool. § 11 Tbe Common Dog is a 
species of the genus Canis. 

4. In depreciatory use: 

2. Of merely ordinary or inferior quality, of 
little value, mean; not rare or costly. 

1393 LancL. P. Pt. C. xx. 409 Ich wol drynke of no dich, 
ne of no deopcleregie, Bote of comune co s, alle cristene 
soules. 1634 Sik T, Hersert 7rav. 61 The windowes of 
painted glasse (no common ware). 1675 Tranerne Chr, 
Ethics xxv. 378 Every thing that is divested of all its excel. 
lence, is common, if not odious, and lost to our affection. 
1697 Drypen Virg. Past. vir, 89 And while she loves that 
common Wreath to wear, Nor Bays, nor Myrtle Boughs, 
with Hazel shall compare. 1821 Byron [risk Avatar viil, 
He is but the commonest clay. 2884 Manch Exant. 37 
May 5/x Tobacco of the commoner sort. 
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b. Of persons and their qualities: Low-class, 
vulgar, unrefined. 

1866 G. Macponatp Ann. Q. Neighd. xxx. (1878) 526 Her 
speech was very common. Afod. Who is she? she has 
rather a common look. | , 

15. Not ceremonially clean or sanctified. (In 
N. T. and derived use: = Hellenistic Gr. «orvds.) 

ar Cursor M. 19871 (Cott.) Call noght comun, it es 
vn-right, Pat clenged has vr lauerd dright. 1382 Wyctr 
Acts x. 14, I nevere eet al comyn thing and vnclene 1526 
Tinoate Mark vii. 2 They sawe certayne of his disciples 
eate breed with commen hondes (that is 10 saye, with 
vnwesshen hondes). 1613 Biste Acts x. 14. 1849 Ronert- 
SON Serv, Ser. iv. xiv. (1882) 137 Sanctified by Him, thicre 
can _be no tan common or unclean. 

III. Technical uses: */vom I. 

16. Afath, Said of a number or quantity which 
belongs cqually to two or more quantities; as in 
common denominator, divisor, factor, measure, 
multiple; common difference, ratio (in series). 

1594 Biunpevit E-verc. 1. vii. (ed. 7) 26 Multiply the 
Denominators the one into the other, and the Product 
therof shall hee a common Denominator to both the frac- 
tions, 1827 IIutron Course Afath. 1. 53 The Common 
Measure of two or more numbers, is that. .which will divide 
them all without remainder. 1875 Jevons Afoney (1878) 
4h geometrical series with the common ratio 3. 

17. Gram, & Logic. a. Common noun, sub- 
stantive, name, term: a name applicable to each 
of the individuals or species which make up a class 
or genus, 

(s55x Turner /feréad1. Kiva, Alga whiche is a common 
Name vnto a great parte of see herbes. 1596 Suaks. 1 //en. 
LV, i. 104 //onte is a common name to all men. 1682 
Drvynen Ads. & Achit. 68: For Witness isa Common Name 
to all. 1846 Mitt Logie (1856) 1. 30 The word coloxr, 
which is a name common to whiteness, redness, etc.] 

1725 Warts Logic 1. iv. § 4 Names are cither comon or 
proper. Common names are such as stand for universal 
ideas, or a whole rank of beings. 1765 W. Warp Gran, 
30 The common or appellative substantive, by which every 
object of its class ..is denoted, 1866 ‘T. FowLrr Deduct. 
Logic (1887) % A common terin is equally applicable to 
each individual severally of the group which it expresses, 
and it is so in virtue of certain points of similarity which 
all the individuals possess in common. 

b. In Latin, Greek, etc. ; Of either gender, option- 
ally mascnlince or feminine. (4) In some langs., 
as Danish, applied to the single grammatical 
gendcr into which the inasctline and feminine have 
coalesced. (¢) In modern English Grammar: 
Applicable to individuals of either sex, as parent, 
Spouse, swan. 

1530 Patscr. Introd. 24 Gendcrs tbey have thre, the 
masculyn, femeny'n, and the commyn both to the masculyn 
and femenyn. /#id. 30 Se .. beyng of the commen gendre, 
1857 Danish Gra. 8 Yhere are in Danish only two Gen- 
ders for the Nouns, the Common Gender and the Neuter. 
To the Common Gender belong the names of men, women, 
animals, etc. 1871 Rosy Lat. Gram. § 313 In Ennins and 
Naevius pucr, nepos, and socrus arc common. 1875 R,. 
Morais Alem. Hist. Gram. 66 Witch was of the common 
gender up to a very late period. 

e. Latin and Greek Gram. Applied to verbs 
that have both an active and a passive signification. 

1830 Patscr. 107 ‘The Latins have many other sortes of 
verbes personalles, besydes actives, as neuters, deponentes, 
commons. 1755 JOHNSON s.v., Such verbs as signify both 
action and passion are called common; as aspernor, I 
despise, or am despised. 

d. Prosody. Of syllables (in words or in metrical 
schemes): Optionally short or long, of variable 
quantity. (Marked thus: w ors). 

1699 Bentiey Phad. 132 All the Moderns before had 
supposed, that the last Syllable of every Verse was common, 
as well in Anapasts, as they are known to be in Hexa- 
meters and others. 1871 Rosy Lat. Gram. § 281 In Nomi- 
natives of Proper names with consonant stems 9 is common, 
{bid, § 287 In Diana and dAé the first syllable is common. 

18, a. Anaé. Said of the trunk from which two 
or morc arteries, vcins, or nerves are given off, as 
the common carotid arteries. 

b, Bot, Said of an organ which has a joint 
relation to several distinct parts, as common calyx, 
perianth, pettole, receptacle, Common bud: one 
that contains both leaves and flowers. Common 
bundle: see quot. 

(17s0 Linsevs Philos, Bot. 54 Receptaculum commune.] 
1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. vi. 63 All these little flowers 
are ..inclosed in a calyx, which is common to them all, 
and which is that of the daisy. 1842 E. WiLson Avat. 
Vade-M. 349 The common iliac veins are formed by the 
union of the external and internal iliac vein on each 
side of the pelvis. 1857 Henrrey Elem. Bot. 78 An invo- 
lucre of overlapping bracts, presenting a convex, flat or 
concave surface (common receptacle), upon which are 
crowded a number of sessile flowers. /4id. 79 This inflor- 
escence was formerly called a compound flower, and _its 
involucre a common calyx. 1875 Bennett tr. Sachs’ Bot. 
134 In Phanerogams. .the whole [fibro-vascular} bundle is a 
‘common’ one, #.¢, common to both stem and leaves, 

** Technical uses from II, 

19. Mus. Common chord: see Cuorp sb.? 3. 
Common time (or measure), time or rhythm con- 
sisting of two or four beats in a bar; esp. applied 
to 4~4 time (4 crotchets in a bar). 

1674 Pravroro Skiff Mus. 1. x. 34 This is called the 


Dupla or Semibreve Time (but many call it the Common 
Time, because most used). 1749 Numbers in Poet. Comp. 


COMMON. 


31 In Tunes of Common-Time. 1880 Grove's Dict. Mus, 
x 381/1 Although tbe term common time is generally ap. 
plied to all equal rhythms, it properly belongs only to that 
of four crotchets in a bar. .denoted by the sign C. 

b. Common metre: an iambic stanza of four 
lines containing 8 and 6 syllables allernately. 

1718 Watts Psaéms Pref., [have formed my verse in the 
three most usual metres to which our psalm tunes are 
fitted, namely, the common metre, the metre of the old 
twenty-fifth psalm, which I call short metre, and that of tbe 
old hundredth psalm, wbicb I call long metre. 

20. Building. (Sec quots.) 

1823 Crana Sechnol. Dict., Common centering, a center 
ing witbout trusses, having a tie-beam at the bottom. 
Common jyoists, the beams in single, naked flooring, to 
which the joists are fixed. Conunon rafters, those to 
which the boarding or lathing is fixed. 1823 P. Nicnotson 
Pract. Build, 128 Common rafters are inclined pieces of 
timber, parallel to the principal rafters, supported by the 
pole-plates. 1842-76 Gwitt sirciit. Gloss., Common roof: 
ing, that which consists of common rafters only, which 
bridge over the purlins in a strongly framed roof, 1850 
Weare Dict. Terms, Common pitch, an old term still ap. 
plied by country workmen to a roof in which the length of 
the rafters is about three-fourths of the entire span. 


21. Legal and other phrases (mostly fron 1.) ; 

Common assurances: the lezal evidences of the trans- 
lation of property. t Common bail: sce quot. t Conunon 
éar:abar to an action for trespass, produced by the de- 
fendant’s allegation that the place on which the alleged 
trespass occurred was hisown. t Comaion benc/i: old name of 
the Court of Common Pleas see Banca sé, 2b. t Conmion 
court: court of Common Pleas. Comaion diadect (Gr. 4 
xowh didAextos]: the form of the Greck language employed 
by prose writers from the M olla conquest to the 
Byzautine period. Comanon fick ‘omMON sé. t Common 
Sine: see quot. t Common tntendment > sce USTENDMENT. 
Common yury > see Jurv. Common land:=Common sb. 
4 Common person’ a person who acts for or represents 
another; anumber: see Peeson. Common recovery: see 
Recovery. Common scheod \U.§8.): a school publi 
maintained for elementary education.  t Cenanon ser 
=ComMon reaver. t Common side: the side of Newaute 
where common offenders were intprisoned vopp. to State 
side), Common tenancy = tenancy in common (see Com- 
Mon sé. 13). t Common sett := COMMON SENSE. 

1767 BLacksToNnE Comm. 11. 294 ‘The legal evidences of this 
translation of property are called the common ‘assurances 
of the kingdom; whereby every man's estate iy assured to 
him, 1768 /ééf. E11. 287 The defendant. .puts in sureties for 
his future attendance and obcdience; which sureties are 
called common ‘bail. 1678 Butier //eed. 1. ith 765 Where 
Vouchers, Forgers, Coinmou-bayl, And Affidavit-men, ne’r 
fail T’ expose to Sale all sorts of Oaths. 1848 WHAxron Law 
Lex, sv. Batl, Coumon bail, or bail below, is given to the 
sheriff, after arresting a person, on a bail-bond, entered 
into by two sureties, on condition that the defendant appear 
at the day and in such place as the arresting process com- 
mands. 1568 Grarton Chroxz, Il. 35¢ Chiefe Justice of 
the common *benche. 1377 Lanct. 2. 72. Be a. 318 
Kynges courte and comune ’courte, consistorie and chapi- 
tele, Al shal be but one courte, and one baroun be iustice. 
1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 428/2 ‘Yhus the Attic dialect, some- 
what modified by the peculiarities of other dialects, was 
called the common or f/ellnic dialect .. Poetry however 
was not written in this common “dialect. 1823 Fitziern. 
Surv. 2 In the commyn *feldes among other mnennes landes. 
1705 Stannore Paraph. I. 171 A mixture of Tares in this 
Common-field of the World. 1822 Cousetr Aur. Aides 
(1885) 1. 98 ‘hose very ugly things, common-ficlds, which 
have all the nakedness, without any of the smoothness, of 
Downs. 1641 Yermes de la Ley 68 Common *Fine is a 
certain sumune of money which the resiants in a Leet pay 
unto the Lord of the Leet, and it is called in some places 
Head-silver. 1886 Mortey Pop. Culture Crit, Misc. IIL, 
ro, I could not help noticing that the history classes in 
their common *schools all began their work with the year 


1776. 160 Fecksas in Strype Ann. Ref 1. App. xxxi, 
The Book of Common *Service, now used in the Church of 


England. 1708 Motreux Radedsis w. Ixvi. (1737) 271 The 
very Out-casts of the County-Goal’s Comimon-"side. 1725 
Lond, Gaz. No. 6385/3 Prisoner in the Common Side of 
Newgate. 31812 L.caniner 7 Sept. 574/2 note, The Com- 
mon-side of the Prison. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
vi. xxv. (Tollem. MS.), Pe lyme of be comyn wit [erzansm 
sensus communis) is bounde. The whiche lyme is centrum 
and middel of all be parties. xg09 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxiv. li, These are the v. wyttes .. Fyrst, cominyn wytte, 
and than ymaginacyon, Fantasy, and estymacyon truely, 
And memory. 

22. Comé., as in adjs. tcomsmon-booked, -faced, 
t-hackneyed, + -kissing, -sized, etc.; in sense 14, 
commeon-looking. 

1506 Warner db, Eng. 1. x. 48 Common-booked Poetrie, 
1996 Suaxs. 1 Hex. /V, 111. ii. 40 Had I so lauish of my 
presence beene, So common hackney’d in the eyes of men. 
x61 — Cys. ut. iv. 166 Exposing it..to the greedy touch 
Of common-kissing Titan. 1820 Syo, Smiru JVs. (1859) 1, 
302/1 Apt to dress up common-sized thoughts in big clothes. 
1838 Dickens O. 7wist viii, He was a snub-nosed, flat- 
browed, common-faced boy enough. 1858 Greener Gun. 
nery 305 With a common-sized gun. 1860-5 A. Lincoun in 
Cent. Mag. Feb. (1890) 573/2 ‘He is a common-looking 
fellow’, some one said. 1883 Liovn £65 § Flow II. 294 
A rough common-looking woman. 

+B. quasi-adv. = Commonby, Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 28045 (Cott.) Pai ar funden communest. 
1600 Suaks. A. ¥. £1. iii, 117 Because that I am more 
then common tall. 1784 New Spectator 1, 5/2 Beards .. in 
this country are worn..as common as wigs and pig-tails 
among us. 

Common (kp'man), sd. For forms see ComMon 
a. [In some senses repr. F. commune = med.L, 
commiina, commiinia (see Commune sd.1); in 
others repr. the L. word commiiize immediately ; in 


others the Eng. adj. taken substantively.] 


COMMON. 


+1. The common body of the people of any 
pee: the community or commonalty; sec. the 

ody of free burgesses of a free town or burgh ; 
sometimes, the commonwealth or state, as a collec- 
tive entity. (L. conzmune, Gr. 7d xowdr.) Obs. 

a@1300 Cursor Af. 10388 oo ye hundret scepe..Til al 

comun war pai delt. ¢1302 Fol. Songs (1839 188 The 

Kyng of Fraunce made statuz newe.. That the commun of 
Bruges ful sore con a-rewe. 61350 Usages of Winchester 
in Eng. Gilds 350 Pe Meyre and pe foure and twenty.. 
sholle chese fowre gode men. And be commune, of bes 
foure, chese be 1weyne afore y-sayd. 1387 Trevisa /ligden 
(Rolls: I. 223 Whyle be comynge of Rome were in her 
floures [dam respublica floruit), 1393 Lanci. P. PL C. 
vi, 187 In heuene_an hy was an holy comune. 1646 J. 
Grecory Notes & Observ. (1650) 44 That solemne confluence 
of Heathen Saints then gathered together, éx wdons rhs 
‘Agtas, out of the whole Common of Asia. /éid. 49 The 
Celebration of these Games in this or that City of the 
Common. 

+2. The common people, as distinguished from 
those of rank or dignity; the commonalty. Often 
viewed politically as an estate of the realm, =the 
Commons, q.v. Obs. 

& 1300 Cursor AM. 236 \Gott.) pis ilke boke es translate .. 
For comen (7.7, commun, commune, comune folk] to 
vnperstand. 1382 Wycuir £.x. xii. 38 And the comoun of 
enher sex vnnoumbrable sicyden vp with hem. 139 
Gowrr Conf 1. 39 So that the comun with the lorde rel 
lord with the comun also He sette in love bothe two. 
1470 Henry /WVadlace x1. 1280 Befor king and commoun. 
1g81 Murcaster /’ositions xxxix.11887) 197. The common 
is deuided into marchauntes and manuaries. 1607 SHaks. 
Cor. 1. i. 154 Touching the Weale a’ th’ Common. 1663 
Gersier Counsed B viijya, Knowledge in the hands of the 
Comon is silver, in those of a noble person it is gold. 

+3. Three Commons (Sc.), the (three) Estates 
of the Realm. (és. 

1425 Wyntoun Crom, 1x. ix. 11 Wyth pe assent of be 
thre comounys, Byschopis, Burgens, and Barowyns, De 
Erle of I'yfe wes made Wardayne. 

+4. Communion: aédsfr. fellowship; concr. a 
fellowship of persons, a community. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 10492 (Cott.) Vite o kyrc and comun 
Am 1 don, and for cursd teld. /éd. 12244 Me-thinc. pat 
he witf{h] man has na commun. cx1q00 Afol. Loll. 26 
Wan men cursun man..or bannun him, or puttun him out 
of comyn. 41631 Doxxe 6 Seren, iv. (1634) 17 Though 
he walk ..in the outward common and fellowship of Gods 
saints. 

5. A common land or estate; the undivided land 
belonging to the members of a local community as 
a whole. Hence, often, the patch of unenclosed 
or ‘waste’ land which remains to represent that. 
Formerly often commons = L. commiinia. 

1479 Bury Wills (1850) 53 The northe hede abbuttyth 
vppon the comown of Euston. 1483 Cath, Angl. 73 A 

mmon, communia. 1550 CrowLey Way te Health 74 
aie reyse our renics.. they enclose oure commens ! 1557 
B. Goockr leresbach's lfush. w. (1586: 163 b, They are 
kept in Marshes, Fennes, Lakes, and Moorishe commons. 

1593 Nasne CArést’s T. 49a, In the country the Gentle. 
man takes in the Commons, racketh his Tennaunts, etc. 
1601 Suaxs. Ful. C. aw. i. 27 Turne him off :Like to the 
empty Asse: to shake his cares, And graze in Commons. 
1641 Hixpe ¥. Bruen xix, 61 [Some] deale no better with 
their impotent and old servants than to turne thei off their 
hands to live on a Commons or dye in a ditch. 19759 
Jounson Jdler No. 67 ? 7 Papers, about inclosing a com- 
mon upon his estate. 1770 Gorpsm. Des, Vill. 307 If 
to some common’s fenceless limits stray’d .. even the bare- 
worn common is deny’d. 1872 E. W. Ropertson //ést. 
ss. 246 In England, we are now accustomed to give the 
name of ‘Common’‘ to a tract of uncultivated waste land 
alone, but at_a comparatively recent period the name, as 
opposed to ‘Close’, still continued to be applied to fields, 

tures, meadows, and indeed to every ceopiien of land 

eld in joint-occupation and not in ‘the lord’s domain’; 
whilst the Common of modern days was kncwn as ‘the 

Heath’, or ‘the Waste’. 

b. fg. 

1588 Suaks. Z.Z. L.u,i. 223 Boy. So you t pasture for 
me. La. Notsogentle beast. Ry gerenatoditon, tioueh 
seuerall they ¢31665 Mrs. Hurcnixson Afem. Col. 
Hutchinson 6 God having as it were enclosed a people 
here, out of the waste common of the world. 1855 Sincie- 
ton Virgil 1. Pref. 6 There is a common of language to 
which both poetry and prose have the freest access. 

6. Law. (Also right of common, common right.) 
The profit which a man has in the land or waters 
of another; as that of pasturing cattle (common 
of pasture), of fishing (common of piscary), of dig- 
ging turf (common of turbary), and of cutting 
wood for fire or repairs (common of estovers) y= 
CoMMONAGE, ComMonTY. 

Also distinguished as common meine afpurtenant, 


c. in 5, €. because of vicinage, ¢. of shack, etc. 
cr Cnaucer Aferch. 7. 69 Alle othere manere yiftes 
ha ily, As londes, rentes, pasture, or comune. 1523 Fitz. 


ners. Sart. 2 It is at the lordes pleasure to enclose them.. 
so that no nother man haue commyn therin. /did. 5-6 
Commen appendaunt, commen appurtenaunte, commen in 

‘ose, commen per cause de vicynage. 1658 CLEVELAND 

ustick Ramp, Wks (1687) 462 Commune of Pasture and 
_Fishing, expressed in the said Charters. 1711 Lond. Gaz, 
No. 4880/3 Ford Farm .. with right of Common ina large 
Common. 1711 /bid. No. 4927/4 Well Wooded and Tin. 
ber'd, with Commons for 24 Cows and a Bull. 1724 /bid, 
No. 6246/2 One half quarter of Yard. Land..with Common 
of Pasture thereto belonging. a@1845 Hoop Suifing a 
Birthday iii, Not common-nght for goose or ass. 1853 
Lytron Aly Novel u. ii, The poor have a right of common, 
I suppose. 
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+7. The common fnnd, stock, or purse. [So Fr. 
commun.| Obs. 

1540 Afem. Ripon (Surtees) LIL, 290 Fyve 1. of the common 
of the church. 1548 Unatt, etc. tr. Erasm. Par, Acts 13, 
But the distribucion of the common was made to euery 
man, according to his necessilie. 1670 Marve. Corr. Wks. 
1872-5 II. 316 So he (Charles II] is resolved once more to 
have money enough in his pocket, and live on the common 
for the future. (Cf. F. vivre sur le commun, ‘vivre aux 
frais d’une société, sans rien faire’ (Littré).} 

+8. ?= Commons; share of a common table; 


board ; rations. Ods. 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) §28 Ech clerc. .hem 3ef..As muche 
as he in the wouke in is commune spende. ¢1650 Bratu- 
wait Barnabees Frail. (1818) 19, 1 drunk and took my 
common In a taphouse, with my woman. 

+9. =Common woman, prostitute. Ods. 

le 1300 A’. Adis. 2506 And damoselis to garsounes, Ther 
was mad al comunes.] ¢1330 Arth. § Alerl. 680 And of 
that wiif made a comoun To don alle his volunte. . 

10. £ecl. (L. commune, F. commun.) A service 


common toa class of festivals. (Opposed to proper.) 

[c1400 Table of Lessons, etc. in Wych/’s Brible IV. 683 
First ben sett sondaies and ferials togider, and after that 
the sanctorum, boihe comyn and propre togider, of al the 
seer. férd. IV. 696 Here endith the Propre Sanctorum, 
and now bigynneth the Commoun Sanctorum.) 1874 
Breviary Offices vi, But when we arrive at the Common 
and Proper of Saints, Sarum shines no more. 1890 J. T. 
Fowter in Castle ld. ALS. Life St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 30 
note, The Common ofa confessor and bishop. 

+11. A combination, mixture. Os, 

1618 Botton Florns iw. ii. (1636 263 A certaine common 


of all together. ; ; 
12. quasi-sé. The common. a. That which is 


common or ordinary. Esp. in above, deyond, out 


of the common. 

1607 Suaks. Cor, tv. ic 32, Your Sonne Will or exceed the 
Common, or be caught With cautelous baits and practice. 
1742, HH. Warrote Lett, Mann, Beyond the commen. 
1764-71 — Vertue's Anecd. Paint. IV.161 A man above 
the common. 1803 /%c Nic No. 1 (1806) I. 32 They are a 
something beyond common. 1836 Emerson Nature, Pros. 
pects Wks. Bohn I. 172 To see the miraculous in the com. 
mon. 1878 Bosw. Smitn Carthage 292 Forethought which 
was quite out of the common with them. 

b. The vulgar tongue. rare. 

1600 Suaks. A. ¥.£. v. i. 54 This female: which in the 
common, is woman. 

13. In common. 

+a. In general, generally. Oés. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 242 (Gott) Of ingland pe nacione.. Er 
englijs men in comune. 1377 Lani. 7’. PZ. B. x. 358 Loue 
pi lorde god leuest aboue alle, And after, alle crystene 
creatures in comune, eche man other ¢ 1386 CHavucer 
Kut.'s T. 1823 For woinmen, as to speken in comune, Thei 
folwen all fe fauour of fortune. 1423 Jas. I Aingis Q. 
clxvii. No necessitee Was in the hevin at his natiuitee, Bot 
git the thingis happin in commune Efter purpose. 

b. Ordinarily, usually, commonly. 

1386 CHaucer Ant’s 7. 393 Allas, why pleynen folk so 
in commune Of ffortune. 1853 Lyrrox Afy Novel u. iv, 
A patent cork-screw, too good 10 be used in common. 

+c. In public, openly. Obs. 

1375 Barsour [race x1. 484 The king .. bad thame in-to 
commoune say, That thai [the foe] com in-1ill euill aray. 
1377 Lanou 2’, 272. B. x1. 211 Cryst to a comune woman 
seyde in comune at a feste Pat fides sua shuide sauen hir. 

d. In joint use or possession ; to be held or en- 
joyed equally by a number of persons. 

1382 Wyceur Acts ii 44 Alle men that bileuyden. .hadden 
alle thingis comyn (MSS. Q.¥ in comoun} c1qoo Rom. 
Rose 5209 Whanne wille and goodis ben in comune. 1536 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 14 They .. had no property, 
but all was in commune. 1593 Snaxs. 2 //en. V/, 1. ii. 74 
All the Realme shall be in Common. 1875 Jowett Plato 
{ed. 2) 1. 50 Friends have all things in common. 

e. Law. Tenants in common: ‘such as hold by 
several and distinct titles, but by unity of posses- 
sion’. So ¢enancy, estate, etc., it common. 

1590 SwinpurNe Yesfamrents 84 All..persons..seized in 

ee-simple, in copercenaric, or in common in fee-simple. 
1650 B. DescolAon, 23 Coparceners, Joyn-tenants, or Tenants 
in common. a5 KE Gove. it v. § 26 The wild Indian, 
who knows no Inclosure, and is still a Tenant in common, 
1765-9 Biacustoxe (T.}, Estates may be held. .in severalty, 
in joint tenancy, in coparcenary, and in common. — 

+f. In general, as a general conception or 
‘universal’, Ods. 2 

15st Ropinson tr. Afore’s Utop. (Arb.) 105 Furtheremore 
they were nener yet hable to fynde out the seconde inten- 
tions: insomuche that none of them all coulde euer see 
man himselfe in commen, as they cal him. bs 

g. In union, in commnnion, in a community. 

1609 Brace (Douay) Susanna i.14 Then in commune they 
appoynted atime. 1859 Jepnson &r7ffany tii. 32 The monks, 
having become weary of the life in common. 

h. Said of participation in attributes, charae-. 
teristics, actions, etc. Esp. in phr. to have in 


(formerly of) common (with). 

1657 Eart Mono. tr. Paruta’s Pol. Disc. 49 What had the 
Parthians of common with the Commonwealth of Rome? 
170s Arnutnnot Coins (J.\, In a work of this nature it is 
impossible to avoid puerilities, it having that in common 
with dictionaries, pa books of antiquities. 1774 WW. Mit. 
rorp Harmony of Lang. 225 These strange anomalies are 
not in common to us with our southern neighbours. 1776 
Wirnerinc Brit. Plants (1796) 11. 324 Has many things in 
common with the preceding species, but is larger. 1796 
Burney Afem, Metastasio 1. 29 [He] was not only pleased 
in common with the lovers of poetry, but, etc. 1867 FRree- 
man Nori. Cong, (187611. App. 586 The two stories have | 
nothing in common. 


COMMON. 


+14. Zo enter common: see Commons 3c. Obs. 

1640 Bastwicx La. Bps. iii. Ciiijb, The Church of Eng- 
fand may enter Common with Rome in her Canons. 1674 
Govt. Tongue x. viii. 11684 158 Let us..not by our unmanly 
impatiencies enter common with brutes and animals. 

16. Se. phr. Jn the common of: in the debt of, 
under obligations to. + /1 common with; subject 
to, in the power of (quot. 1423). + 70 guile one 
@ common. to settle accounts with him, pay him 
off. (Cf. Commons 3 e.) 

1423 Jas. 1 Be 1 Q. cxlix, The more thou art in dangere 
and cominune With hir, that clerkis clepen so fortune. 
¢1s6s Liynesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, 24-5 (Jam.) Sir 
George Douglas .. not willing to be in an English-man's 
commoun for an evil Py et a company of chosen 
men, and burnt the town of Alnwick a@1572 Knox /Zist, 
Ref. 202 (fJam.) It micht be that he sould quite him a 
comoun ather in Scotland, or ellis in France, 1637 RuTHER- 
rorp Let?. (1881) 220 Ye are in no man’s common but 
Christ’s, 18.. Se. Prov, (Jam.', ‘I am as little in your 
common, as you are in mine.’ 1879 JAMIESON s.v. Common, 
A thing is said to be good one's common, when one is under 

reat obligations to do it; to be £// one’s common, when one, 
Fou the peculiar obligations one lies under, ought to act a 
very different part. 

+Common, 54.2 Ods. = Commune 54.2, com- 
muning, conference, discourse. 

1526 SKELTON ele 1557 Your speche is as pleasant 
as though it were pend; To here your comon, it is my high 
comforte, 

+Common (kgmon), v. Ods. Forms: 3-4 
eo.m)mun, 4-5 eomoun(e, -one, -own(e, 4-6 
eomon, (5 fa. ¢. comaunde), 5 eommoun, 5-8 
eommon. Also, 4-5 eomin, 4-6 cumen, -yn(e, 
commin, 5-6 commyn, -en; fa. f. and pple. 5 
comynd, eomynt, comend, eommynd, ete. 
(ME. comune-n, comone-n, a. OF. comune-r (in AF. 
also comtone-r) to make common, impart, share, f. 
comun CoMMon a. The shifting stress in OF. 
comune'r, comune (:—L. types commiind're, com- 
micnat), was reflected in ME. by the two forms 
comun and contu-ne found side by side from the 
carliest times. The former became the more 
popnlar in ME,, and was written co(m' mun, -on, 
-oun, -en, -yn, -in, and finally like the adj., com- 
nton; it survived tn some senses down to the 18th e. 
But the earlier senses mosily became obs. in the 
t6th c., with the exception of that of ‘hold con- 
verse’; and here the form commune, which, though 
less usual in ME., had never become obsolcte, now 
came to the front, being supported by the sb. com- 
munition, ete. Common and commune are thns 
only developments of the same word; but as they 
became very distinct in form, and their sense-his- 
tory is not quite identical, common having taken 
from the cognate sb. and adj. some senses in which 
commune is never used, they are dealt with as 
distinct words.] 

I. Senses in which Commow was the prevalent 
form: now quite obsolete. ; 

1. crans. To inake common to others with one- 
self; to communicate, impart (¢0), share (wth). 

€1380 [see Commoning v4/, sé. 1). 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. Reo vu xxi. (ag 33 Sterres comynen and parte 
eche wyth other theyr lyghte. /ééa. xvi. xxvii. 788 A 
hounde comyneth not ne yeuyth flesshe. .that he maye not 
devour to other houndes. 1496 Dives & Paup.(W, de W.) 
vu. xxiv, 312/2 Not to hyde them but to comyne them forth 
to profyte of other. 1538 Starkey England t i, (1871) 2 
To commyn such gyftys as be to them gyuen, ych one to 
the profyt of other, /éid. 8 He commynyth hys gudnes 
to al creaturys. 

2. To communicate (verbally), tell, deelare, 
publish, report. -. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 19 Such as I haue.. i-rad 
in dyuerse bookes, I ere and write..and comoun to 
opere men. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 1. 3 Comounne je not 
pis book of deuyne secretes to wickid men. 1548 Unact, 
etc. tr. Erasm. Par. John 58a, After these thynges were 
commoned to and fro from one to an other, etc. 

b. aédsol. or intr. 

(1494 cf. Commonine v5/, sé, 2.] 1562 J. HEvwoop Prez. 
& Lpigr. (1867) 181 The commons common so: tys com- 
monly sayde. 

3. intr. To take a part in common with others; 
to participate, partake, share with, #1. 

1388 Wyctir 1 Pet. tv, 13 Comyne 3e with the passiouns 
of Crist. axzqgo Relig. iinet Jr Thornton MS. (1867) 
3 Cristene folke bat commons to-gedire in pe sacrementes. 
160a Suaxs, //am. ww. v. 206 Laertes, I must common with 
your greefe. 

4. To have interconrse; to associate with. 

1300 Carsor Af. 29331 (Cott.) To comun ee wit cursed 
men. ¢1330 R. Brunxe CAéron. (1810) 140 For foule meselrie 
he comond with no man. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
Prol. 2 My felawes comened with ladies and gentil women. 
1555 Fardle Facions ti. tii, 128 That who so was diseased 
with any malady, should comon with other that had bene 
healed of the like. 

b. Of sexual intercourse. 4 
¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirnrg. (MS. A) If. 125 b, Per ile 
a litl wilnyng for to comoun [desiderinm cottus} wi 
ymmen., ie Carcrave Chron. 7 Aftir tyme Cayn had 
killid Abel .. Adam mada vow that he schuld nevir.. 
comoun with Eve; and his continens kept he a hundred 
geres, 
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5. To have points in common; to agree. rare. 

exqo0 Afol. Lell. 73 As bey comoun to law of pe 
gospel. /did. 74 Comonning mikil wip law cyuil, 

I. Senses afterwards expressed by Commune, 

6. intr, To confer, converse, talk (w7th, together); 
= CoMMUNE 2. 6. 

1388 Wvyeiir Ecclus. xxvi. 9 Sche comyneth with all men. 
ex1qoo Destr. Troy 12046 Pes kynges in counsell were 
comynyng to-gedur. 1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 
22 Gladly they will speke and comyn. 1490 — Encydos vi. 
(1890) 26 She comened wyth the prynces of the sane con- 
trey. 1535 Coverpace /’s, iv. 4 Comon with youre owne 
hertes vpon youre beddes, 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 477 
Kepyng the barres shut, eche might see and common with 
other at their pleasure. 1581 Savite Zacttus’ Hist... xv, 
(1591) 10 We two. .common [oguimur] plainly ogether. 

. Const. of, pon (the matter diseusscd). 

1461 Paston Lett, No. 400 II. 26, I spake with Maister 
John Salet, and commonyd with hym of hyr. 1479 in Fxg. 
Gilds (870! 425 To commen..with the housholders of 
Brewers vpon a wise prouision to be made, 1579 Fenton 
Gutcciard. \. (1599) 17 The practises..commoned vpon. .be- 
tweene the Pope and him. 1596 Spenser F. Q. V, ix. 4 
And by the way. .of sundry things did commen, 

e. with dependent clause. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 325/2 He comened with them how 
. he myght departe, 1568 GRrarron Chron. II. 532 Which 
. began to common amongest themselves, howe they night 
render the towne, to their most honour and profite. 

7. trans, To talk over in common, confer about, 
diseuss, debate ; to converse about, talk of. 

¢xq60 Fortescue Ads. & Lim, Alon. xvii. (1885) 150 Pat 
his entente therin be comened with his counsell. 1574 
Hettowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. (1584) 69 It were very wel, 
the affayres of warres should be commoned of many, but 
the resolution of them to bee used with fewe. 1607 (Nov.) 
J.. Kine Serm. 20 To common it [this scripture] in priuate 
with their owne spirits. ; 

b. To come to a common decision, agrce (¢ha?). 
€1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 89 Than comyned thei al there 
That Generides saued were. 

8. trans. To administcr the Communion to; 
refi, and pass. to receive the Communion, com- 
municate. (See Commune v. 8.) [Cf. also F. 
communier :—L. commiinicare.} 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egifciane 1230 Scho..of his hand 
syne commonyt was, c1400 Maunpey. (Roxb.) xxxi. 139 
We schrafe vs clene and herd messe and comound vs. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 251/1 Ypolyte..commyned them with 
the Sacrament of the aulter. c1g00 in Maskell Avon. Rit. 
(1847) III. 348 No man nother woman that this day pro- 
posyth here to be comenyd. | 

TIT. Later senses derived from Common, (-8,) 
sb, or adj. (Not found with Commune.) 

9. intr. To exercise or enjoy a right of common: 


see Common sé, 6. 

1523 Fitzuers. Surv, 5 Where they and other commen 
togyder. cx640 J. Smvtu Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 203 
Howe farr the sayd Abbot and his Tenants should Comon, 
and where. 1642 Perkins Pro/. Bé. i. § 108. 48 If common 
of pasture be granted nnto me for my cattell I shall not 
common but with cattell commonable. 1697 View Penal 
Laws 252 The Commoners shall be excluded for Common. 
ing therein; so also shall tbe Lord be debarred to common 
in the residue. 

10. To eat at a common table, to board together. 

1598 Fiorio, Dozzenare, to boord or common in com- 
panie. @1677 Barrow Serm.I.xxx. 415. 1684 [see Com- 
MONING isk 8). 1766 Enticx London IV. 30 The reason 
for the name of Doctors Commons is because the civilians 
in this place comsnon together. 

b. érans. To board (at a common table). rare. 

1598 FLorio, Texer dozzena, to boord or common schol- 
lers at meate and drinke, to keepe an ordinarie. 

11. To make common (what is sanctified). 

x6ax W. Scrater Tythes (1625) 50 Nothing sanctified 
may euer be commoned. — 1bic 45. 

Commonable (kpg'manib'l), @. [f. Cosaton v, 
9 +-ABLE.] 

1. Of animals: That may be pastured on com- 


mon land. 

r620 J. Witxinson Of Courts Baron 147 If any tenant 
doth surcharge the common. .by putting of caltel there not 
commonable, as pigs, goats, and geese, 1767 BuacksTONE 
Comme, 11. 33 Commonable beasts are either beasts of the 
plough, or such as manure the ground. 1876 Dicay Read 
Prop. iii. 163 A right of common of pasture for all common- 
able cattle levant and couchant upon the lands, 

2. Of land: That is or may be held in common ; 
subject to a right of common; suitable for or per- 
taining to commoning (see COMMON v. 9). 

1649 Butue Eng. Jmprov. Impr.(1653)60 The Third sort 
.zelieth deep and long drowned. .onely two or three months 
in summer it is commonable. 1796 W. Marsnate IV. Eng- 
land 11, 134 It was once the prevailing practice of Devon- 
shire, to cultivate its commonable lands, 1832 Austin 
Furispr. (1879) I. xlix. 84x Putting his cattle on the com- 
monable land. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices I. xxviii. 670 
To sustain himself and his family from tbe produce of his 
own land, and from his commonable rights. 

Commonage (kp-manédz). Also 7 comonage. 
[f Comson sd. or 2.) +-AGE.] 

1. The practice of commoning ; right of common; 
usually * common of pasture’, or the right of pas- 
turing animals on common land. 

1610 W. Forkincuam Art of Survey im. iv. 70 Swannage, 
Warrenage, ieee Piscage, etc. 1642 Futter //ol; 
& Prof. St. b xiii. too If proportionable allotments be tte 
to the poore for their commonage. 1792 A. Youxc Trav. 
France 446 Open fields .. sbackled with the rights of com- 
monage. 1884 Pall Afall G. 13 Nov. 8/2 Restrictions con- 
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cerning grazing and turbary on mountains over which they 
claim commonage. — i 

b. The condition of land held in common, or 
subject to rights of common. 

1808 Chron, in Ann, Reg. 114/x To enclose more than 
20,000 acres of land .. at this tine in a state of commonage. 
1828 SoutHey £ss. (1832) II. 250 The custom of such a 
tenantry is to throw the ground into a sort of commonage. 

ce. concr, Estate or property held in common; 
common land, a eommon. 

1771 Goupso. Hist. Eng. I. 131 He [Wat Tyler] required 
that .. all commonages should be open to the poor as well 
astherich. 1866 Header 24 Feb. 199/3 The commonages 
. which never were held by feudal tenure, but were allodis] 
lands, 1885 W. Greswece in Aflac, Alag. Feb. 281/1 
Wains drawn by spans of 16 or 20 oxen are outspanned on 
the village commonage. 

d. A body of commoners, 

1882 Western Daily Press 15 May 3/4 A list of the com- 
Inonage was drawn up. 

2. The estate of the commons, the commonalty. 

1649 SELDEN Laws Lng. 1. xh (1739) 177 The lowest ebb 
that ever the Commonage of England indured. 1848 Tuack- 
erAY Van, Fair ix, The whole baronetage, peerage, com- 
monage of England, 

Commonal, a. nonce-wd. Pertaining to the 
commonalty. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 15 Sept. 10/2 To fall in with the geo- 
logical humour of the day, we may divide Everybody into 
certain strata, from the royal to the commonal. 

Commonaly, obs. f. ComMonuy. | 

Commonality (kpmonz'liti). Forms: 4 | 
com(m)unalite, -ee, 4-7 -ie, 6- commonality. | 
[A by-form of Commonatty, conformed (in its 
carlicr spelling) to the L. *commiindlitas.] 

+1. A community, eommonwealth; = Comwson- | 
ALTY 1, Obs. | 

©1374 Cuaucer Bocth. 1, iv, 13 Pe gouernours of commu- 
nalities. /é¢d@. 1v. vi. 1442 God. .for he hym self is good.. 
chaseb oute al yuel of be boundes of hys communalite. 

+b. A frec or self-governing community; = 
COMMONALTY Ib. Ods. 

1680 Morven Geog. Aect. (1685) 393 Some.. have their | 
Kings, others live by Hords or Commonalities. 

2. Common people ; = CommoNaLry 3. 

(The form favoured by Scottish writers.) / 

1582 Addr. Fas. Vi in Sir F. Melvil's Mem. (1735) 258 
Noblemen, Barons, Burgesses and Commonality. 1628 
Hospes Thucyd. (1822) 153 The commonality are now 
your friends, xr6s0 Jer. Tavior f/oly Living (1727) 158 
The tears and the curse of the commonality. 1761-2 Hume 
Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. |xiv. 725 Vhree estates, the clergy, 
the nobility, and the commonality. 1864 Burton Scot 
Abr. 1.4.18 All the commonality of Scotland. 1879 Gro. 
Euiot Theo. Such ii. 37 Among the mixed commonality. 

+3. A corporation; = ComMONALTY 2. Ods. 

1687 Lond, Gaz. No. 2288/1 The humble Address of the.. 
Mystery and Commonaliiy of Barbers and Surgeons. 


+4. Possession in common, community. Ods, 

1540 Hyrpe tr. Vives’ /nstr. Chr, Wom. (1592) Xiij, The 
women could not awaye with that comminalitie of goods, 

+5. = ComMonaLty 5. Ods. 

i715 M. Davies Ath. Brit, 1. Pref, 67 Not possible to be 
Read by the Commonality of Christians. /éfd. u. 416 
The common use and understanding of the Commonality 
of Christians, 


Commonalty (kpmonilti), Forms: 3-4 
comunaute, 4-6 co(m)munalte, 5 comonaltie, 
6- commonalty (with from 20 to 30 variants fol- 
lowing all the forms of co(s)smon, comen, comyn, 
ete., and of the suffix, -ezse, -alte, -altie, etc.) [a. 
OF. comunalté, comunauté (= Pr. cominaltat, lt. 
comunaltd), f. OF, and Pr. comuunal, It. communate, 
L. commindi-is belonging to the community, f. 
commiine the community or state = ComMon 56.11, 
The L. type is commiindlitas (found in med.L.) ; 
hence the variant CoMMONALITY.] 

+1. The people of a nation, state, city, ete., col- 
lectively; a community, commonwealth. Oés. 

c1z90 Lives Saints (1887) 143 Ech ping pat fallez to 
harme In pe communaute. ¢1300 Beket 1302 To desturbi 
thing that falleth to harm of communeaute. 1388 Wycur 
Prov, xxix, 2 The comynalte schal be glad in the multipli- 

ng of just men. ¢1rqag Wyntoun Cros, vit. xxxvii. 103 
‘or to sawfe his comwnate Than wyth pe wardane tretyde 
he. ¢1460 Fortescue Ads. §& Linz. Mon. vii. (1885) 124 
Ambassatours .. firom grete communalties bi yonde 
see. ¢ 1535 STARKEY Led. fo Pole in Strype Eccl. Alem. 1. 
xxxiii. 238 Persons which .. have rooted a sedition in_this 
communalty. 1§47 //amilies 1. Swearing (1859) 75 Good 
order .. kept .. in all commonalties, as boroughs, cities, 
towns, and villages. 1631 Wesver Anc. Fun. Mon. 347 
The Communaltie of Kent was neuer vanquished by the 
Conquerour, 4 

tb. A_ self-governing commonwealth, a re- 
public, a democracy. Oés. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] tr. D’Acosta’s Hist. Indies vt. x. 453 
Many nations of the Indies have not indured any Kings .. 
but lve in comminalties, creating and appointing Captains 
and Princes, for certaine occasions onely. 1660 Mitton Free 
Comm, Wks. 1738 I. 599 Which..may be best and soonest 
obtain’d, if every County.. were made a kind of subor- 
dinate Commonalty or Commonwealth. _ 

2. A body corporate ; a corporation. : 

1425 Ord. Whittington’s Alns-house (1776) in Entick 
London IV. 354 The commonalty of the craft of mercers. 
rszo Sir R. Evvor Willin Elyot's Gov. (1883) 1. App. 315 
The Maire and cominaltie of the Citie of New Sarum. 1523 
Act 14615 Hen. VIL, ¢. 5 One body and perpetual! com- 
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minaltie or felowship of tbe facultie of Physicke. 1594 
West Symbol. 1. § 20 A Maior without his comminaltie. 
1828 W. Smitu Univ. College 369 ‘The University to forfeit 
204 yearly to tbe Mayor and Commonalty of London. 
1847 C. G. Anptson Contracts 1. i. § 2 (1883) 88 If a bond 
be given by the commonalty in the absence of the mayor, 
the body corporate is not bound. 1885 Act 48 & 49 Vict. 
c. 768 1z Licensed by the master, wardens, and commonalty 
of watermen and lightermen of the River Thames. 

3. The general body of the community; the 
common people, as distinguished from those in 
authority, from those of rank and title, or ‘the 
upper classes’ gencrally; the ‘eommons’ collec- 
tively. 

21340 Hamrote Psalter liv. 10 In be comunaute of 
folke. c1qgo Generydes 254 Of hir lordes and of hir 
comenaute, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431/4 Accompanyed 
wyth the nobles and moche comynaltee of his royame, 
1g3r Exvor Gov. 1. i, Plebs in englishe, is called the comu. 
naltee, whiche signitieth onelye the multitude, wherin be 
conteined the base and vulgare inhabitantes, not auanced 
to any honour or dignitee. 158r Muncaster /osttions 
xxxix. (1887) 197 Either gentlemen or of the commonahy. 
1756-7 tr. Aeysier’s Trav, (1760) 1.179 The coiinonalty of 
both sexes wear straw hats. 1841 Lytros NV’. & Aforn. 1. 
ii, One of those families which yearly vanish from the 
commonalty into the peerage. 1874 Miss Mutrock J/y 
Mother & / 89 As well-to-do commonulty likes to patronise 
poor gentility. 

fransf. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. vu. 489 The VParsimonious 
Emmet. .join’d in her popular Tribes Of Comimonaltie. 

+4. The Commons as an estate of the ralin 
acting by thcir elected representatives; hence, the 
representative members of the Commons. Ofs. 

1580 SIDNEY Arcadia (1622) 110 Enacted, noi onely by the 
cominaltic of Passions, but agreed snto by her most noble 
Thoughts. rs8r Lamnarne /i7rev. iv. xiii. (1588) 540 Both 
Gentlemen and Knights do serve in the Parliament, as 
members of the Communaltie. 1630 R. Jonxson Aingd. & 
Commw. 174 The three Estates, of the Clergie, the Nobi- 
litie, and Comminaltie. 1648 D. Jenxins Hi'és. 15 The 
ayds granted by the Commonalty. 

5. vansf. The general or universal body. 

1soq Hooker Fec/, Pol. in. (T.), 1 .. will use the secret 
acknowledgement of the commonalty Learing record of the 
God of gods. 1659 ‘P. Wuire J/idt, State Sets 37 Not. by 
a few wise or extraordinarily religious persons, but by the 
commonalty and nniversality of Christians. 1710 S1eeLr 
Tatler No. 197 wp 2 Writings which the Commonalty of 
Scholars have pushed into the World. 1830 Garr Lawrie 
7.11. (1849) 3 The commonalry of mankind. 

+6. 2 commonality: in publie. Out of common- 
alty; in private, in secret. Ods. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synue p. 186 1. 5964 Hyt ys 
coueytyse and peft pryue ‘T'o bye byng out of cominalte 
[z. » comnalte}. ¢ 1380 Wryctir Seo Sel. Wks. I. 110 He 
wolde in comunalte do pis dede, and not bus oonli in desert. 

Commonance, erroneous f. CoMMUNANCE. 

Common council, -man: see Counci. 

Commone, obs. f. Common. 


+Commo:nefa‘ction. Olds. [f. L. commone- 
facére ‘to remind one forcibly of somcthing, put 
in mind, admonish’, f. comroé-re to put in mind 

+facére to make] The action of admonishing 
or reminding ; an admonition, reminder. 

1619 ScuaTer L.xp. 1 hess. 1630) 302 Lest the commone- 
faction might seeme vnnecessary. 1633 AMES styst. Ceren, 
nn, 287 Significant Images, appointed for commonefaction 
and institution of men in religious duties. 1679 PcLter 
Moder. Ch. Eng, (1843) 139 Vestments .. for ornament, dis- 
tinction, and commonefaction.. 

Commoner, comparative of Common a. 

Commoner (kg'monar), sé. Forms: 4 com- 
iner, comouner, 5 comounner, 4-6 comuner,e, 
communer, comyner(e, 6 comener‘e,comonar, 
commonour, 5- commoner. [Partly from Com- 
Mon sé,! senscs 1-2, §; partly from ComMMos v., 
branches I, 111; partly associated with both.] 

+1. A member of the community baving civic 
rights; a burgess, citizen; sfec. a member of the 
general body of a town-council. Ods. 

¢1325 Cocr de L. 5338 The comouners servyd hym at 
wylle. c1q4go Lay Folks Mass-bk. 69 We sall pray espe- 
cially for pe meer, pe xij., pe schirriues and pe xxilij. and for 
all gode communers of pis cite. 1467 in Eng. Gilds 1870) 
372 The xxiiij. and xlviij. comyners of the seid cite, chosen 
for good rewle of the same. 1531 Exvor Gov. 1, i, In the 
citie of London and other cities, they that be none alder- 
men, or sheriffes be called communers. 1857 Order of 
Hospitalis Atijb, Th’ Aldermen, and the Commoners of 
this City [Lon ou. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl wi. 53 
The Stoickes would have the City of the whole world to be 
one, and all men to be commoners, and townesmen. 

b. A member of the Court of Common Couneil 


(of London). 

es Baccarat a courtesy title of the chairman of the 
City Lands Committee—the leading committee of the 
Common Council. . 

1889 Daily News 9 Feb, 2/6 Mr. Judd, the Chief Com- 
moner. .echoed the wish of the Lord Mayor that the friend- 
Hest relations should exist bet ween the Corporation and the 
County Council. 

2. More generally: One of the common people ; 
a member of the eommonalty. (Now applied to 
all below the rank of a fer.) 

3377 Lanct. P. PZB. xv. 325 Clerkes and kny3tes and 
comuneres pat ben riche. ¢1380 Wyeutr fHés, 11880: 88 
Ve graunten pardon..to lordis, clerkis & comineris, 1419 

ereronG Ciux in Ellis Orig. Lett, u. 25 1. 81 Ther is a 
grete power of hem, bothe of Lordys, Knyths, and Squiers, 


COMMONER. 
bot the grettiste power is of Communers. 1534 Lo. Ber. 
ners Gold, Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Hvijh, He dyned at a 


knyghtes bridale, and woulde not eate at the bridale of a 
communer. 54x Exvot /age Got, (1556: 59b. Begin- 
nyng at the base people or communers. x601 HoLtanp 
Pliny V1, 483 Proud & sumptuous dames, that are but com- 
moners and artizans wiues. 1701 Swirt Contests Nobles 
Athens, Themistocles was at first a commoner himself, 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11.63 The supreme tribunal... 
must consist of both commoners and nobles, 
b. ¢ransf. Appiied to a horse, 

1890 Standard 17 Mar. 3/7 If the prize goes to Epsom it 
will be by the aid of Ilex, for the outsider, Braceborough, 
is only a commoner, I fear. 

83. A member of the House of Commons. Now 
rare. Great Commoner: a name given to the 
clder William Pitt. 

1648 Prynne Plea for Lords 34 The Petitions of the Com- 
moners (containing all Petitions of the Commons house for 
redresse of. injuries), @ 1674 CLarenvon //i'st. Red. (1704) 
III, x1. 140 The Messengers .. one of the House of Peers 
and two Commoners. 1793 Biacxstone Conim. (ed. 12) 
190 The freedom of the member's person: which in a peer 
is for ever sacred and inviolable ; and ina commoner (by the 
privilege of parliament) for forty days after every proroga.- 
tion, and forty soe before the next appointed meeting, 
1862 Tuackeray four Georges ii. 102 ‘There's the great 
commoner.’ ‘‘There is Mr. Pitt.’ 1884 L'pool Mercury 
Nov. 5/2 For the sake of the House of Lords a protest will 
be made by the Tory commoners at every stage. 

+4. One who shares or takes part in anything ; 
a sharer, participator. [f. Comson v. L] Obs, 

1382 Wvceuie 1 Pet.v. 1 Witnesse of Cristis passioun..and 
comuner (1388 comynere] of that glorye that is to be shewid. 
a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 1 Communers of pat 
blyse pat euer mare lastis. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 272 
By the we are made comuner to the fruyte of lyfe. 1639 
Futter Holy War w. xvi. (1647) 196 Lewis .. resolved to 
be a commoner with them in weal and wo. a1661 — 


Worthies \. 136 He fled into Germany, and there was 


Fellow-Commoner with Mr, Sewell in all his sufferings. 

+5. One who takes or pays for his Commons 
(seuse 3%, ?.¢. who shares in a common meal, or 
eats at a eommon table; a boarder. Oés. 

1598 Fiori, Dozzenante, a commoner or boorder with 
others as schollers are. 1654 Wuittock Zootomia 554 The 
Prodizalls fellow commoners, the Swine. 

6. In some English colleges, as at Oxford and 


Winehester: One who pays for his commons, 7.e. 
a stident or undergraduate not on the foundation 


(called at Cambridge a fensioncr’. 

The colleges were originally intended only for the fellows 
and scholars ‘on the foundation’, the admission of other 
students, as ‘commoners* or boarders, being a subsequent 
development, which eventuated in the recognition of many 
ranks of students, as (at Oxford noblemen, gentlemen-com- 
moners, fellow-commoners, comntoners, baticlers, serwt- 
tors: q.¥. ‘Vhese grades are now practically obsolete; and 
the only existing distinction is into scholars, or students 
on the foundation, and coroners. ‘The latter word thus 
tends to be understood as =‘common or ordinary under- 

raduate’, i.e. one who has not gained a scholarship, exhi- 

ition, or other special distinction. 

1613 Hevwooo Surriage Triumph: Percy Soc. 17 Thys ys 
some yowng schooleman, a fresh comonar. 1671 GLANVILL 
Dise. M Stubbe 31 Being not related to any Foundation in 
Oxford, hut living there as a Commoner. 1750 Coventry 
Pompey Litt. 1. x, (1785) 68/2 The rank of a fellow-com- 
moner, which .. is one who sits at the same table, and en- 
joys the conversation of the fellows, It differs from what 
is called a gentleman-commoner at Oxford .. in the greater 
privileges and licences indulged to the members of this 
order, who..are allowed to absent themselves at pleasure 
from the private lectures. 1791 Bosweit Yohnson an. 1728 
Ile.. went to Oxford, and was entered a commoner of Pem- 
broke College. 1844 Stantey Arnold 1. i. 2 Having en- 
tered as a commoner, and afterwards become a scholar of 
the college. 1886 U.xford Calendar, Corpus Christi College 
207 Exhibitions have been recently instituted .. 10 be coms 
peted for from time to time by Commoners of the College. 
1887 T. A. Trottore IAat T senieeiber 1, iii. 77 At Win- 
chester there were .. a hundred and thirty private pupils 
of tbe head master, or ‘commoners’. 

Jie. 602 Return fr. Parnass w. ii, One of the Diuels 
fellow commoners, one that sizeth in the Deuils butteries. 

7. One who has a joint right in common lands; 


one who enjoys 4 right of common. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. Vill, c. 132 No commonour or com- 
monours within any foreste, chase, moore... or waaste 
grounde. 1573 Tusser //sé. (1878) 144 For commons 
these commoners crie, enclosing they may not abide. 1613 
Six H. Fincn Lazy (1636) 314 A commoner whom another 
commoner wrongeth by putting in more beasts into the 
common then hee should. 1839 Stonenouse A-xrholme 77 
The original grant recognized this right of the Commoners. 

b. transf and fig. 

1691 Nanterre Virtues 261 The first Commoners of the 
Earth did employ their Ileads about getting the necessary 
supports of Life. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. u. ii, The Birds, 
great Nature’shappy Commoners. 1779-81 JOuNson fia? ES 
Fenton, He was driven out a commoner of Nature. .reduced 
to pick up a livelihood uncertain and fortuitous. 

+ 8. A common harlot, prostitutc. Os. 

r60r SHAKS. All's Well v. iii. 194 O behold this Ring.. He 
gaue it toa Commoner a'th Campe If I be one. 1695 Con- 
Greve Love for L. 1. ii, What tbink you of that noble com- 
moner Mrs. Drab? 

+9. A ecommon-lawyer. Oés. rare. 

r6az Dexxer & Mass. Virg. Mart.u.iii, Har. The devil 
. hates a civil lawyer, as a soldier does peace. Spung. How 
acommoner? ar. Loves him from the teeth outward, 

Co-mmoneress. rare. [f. prec. +-Ess.) A 
female commoner; the wife of a commoner. 

179t Mao. D'Arsiay Diary V. 197 Peeresses, commoner- 
esses and the numerous indefinites crowded every part. 
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Commoney. [f. Comwson a.+-yY, diminutive 
suffix.) = Common one; a marble of a common 
sort; cf. ALLY 56.2 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxiv, Whether he had won rny 
alley tors or commoneys lately .. his ‘alley tors’ and bis 
‘commoneys‘ rre alike neglected. 

Common good, goods. [transl. L. donum 
publicum, bona publica.) The public property of 
a commnnity or corporation; esp. in Se. use, the 
property, whether in lands or fnnds, held by the 
magistrates, and the revenues payable to them, for 


the behoof of the community. (Jamieson Sipf/) 

ene [see Commonine vhd. sd.1), 1 Ord, Worcester 
in Eng. Gilds 386 Also that the worthy men of the seid 
cloth graunt no yelte of the comyns good. .w‘out the advise 
of the xlviij. comyners..and pat yf ther be no comyn goodes 
in hande, etc. 1491 Se. Acts Jas. /V, § 36 It is statute and 
ordained anent the commoun gud of all our Soveraine 
Lordis Burrowes within the Realme, that the said com- 
moun gude be observed and keiped to the commoun profite 
ofthe towne, 1774 in A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock App. 
(1864) 304 The haill common-goods and custums of the said 
burgh and barony. 1828 Scorr F. M. Perth xxiii, Any 
aid which you inay afford from the Common Good, to the 
support of the widow Magdalen and her orphans. 


Common hall. 

1. The hall in which a corporation meets; the 
hall of a guild or city company ; a town-hall. b. 
A general meeting of the Corporation ; e.g. of the 
Common Council of London. 

1302 Pol. Songs 1839) 188 The webbes ant the fullaris.. 
makeden huere consail in huere commune halle. 1480 
Caxton Chron, Eng. ccli. 322 Kallyng doune of a steyr as 
they come oute of theyr comyn halle. 1640 Ord. Ho, Com. 
in Rushw. //¢st. Cod/. in. (1692 1. 141 A Leiter... to the 
Lard Mayor of London, to desire him to call a Common- 
Hall. 19727 in Picton L'pool Afunic. Rec. (1886) 11 16 A 
Common Hall or Generall Assembly of the Mayor, Baylives 
and Burgesses. 1772 Avtn. Reg. 145/2 Before the common. 
hall was over, Mr. gherift Wilkes declared there should be 
no poll published. 1812 Examiner 5 Oct. 636 1 On Tuesday 
a Common Hall was held for the election of Lord Mayor. 

2. In wider sense: see Hatt. (By Tindale used 


to translate Gr. mparr@prov.) 

1526 TinpaLe Matt. xxvii. 27 Then the soudeours of 
the debite toke Iesus vnto the comen hall (1611 common 
hall; Wycur mote halle). 1590 Spenser ¥. Q. 1. v. 3 And 
forth he comes into the commune hall. 1645 G. Damen 
Poems Wks. 1878 11. 88 But speake my knowledge, though 
it should displase The common-Hall..Of Ignorance, 1695 
Be. Patricx Conon. Gen. xxxiv. 24 (T.) All the citizens, 
who were met together in the common-hall, or place of pub- 
lick assemblies, 


+ Common house. 0s. 


1. = Common Hat 1. 
1467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 3472 Yf eny of the 


| xxiilj. or aay discouer the comyn counseille that ys seid 


in the comyn house. 

2. The House of Commons. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cclxi. 342 The comyns of the 
reame were assembled in the comyn hous comonyng and 
treatyng. 1587 Freminc Contn, [folinshed 111. 1956/2 The 
common house was diuided vpon the question. 

8. A place in a monastery where a eommon fire 
was kept for the monks to warm themselves at. 

1893 Artes of Durham (Surtees Soc.) 75 On the right 
hand, as yow goe out of the Cloysters into the Infirmary 
was the Commone House..being to this end to have a fyre 
keapt in yt all wynter, for the Monnckes to cume rnd 
warme them at, being allowed no fyre but that onely. 

4. A house of eommon resort. 

1595 Locrine u. ii, Look you be rt the common-house to- 
morrow, 

spec. & Aprivy. Cf. Commons §. 

1 Hanixcton Metam. Ajax (1814) 51 By digging pits 
in the earth or placing the common houses over rivers. 

b. A brothel, stews. 

1603 Saks. Aleas. for Af, 1.1. 43 Their abuses tn common 

bouses, 


Common-illth, sonce-word: see ComMMoN- 
WEALTH I. 


+ Commoning Come), vbl, sb. Obs. [f. 
Common v. + -Inc!,] The action of the verb 
Common. 

1. Sharing or participating, communion. 

¢1380 Wreiir H&s, (1880) 385 Pe comounynge of be comon 
goodis..in begynnynge of Cristis Churche. 138 — 1 Cor, 
x. 16 The comenynge of Cristis blood. 

2. Common saying. (Cf. Common v. 2 b.) 

1494 Fasyan vi, cxlix. 135 He was buryed at the Abbey 
of Gyruy: albe it y* comynyng is, that he restith nowe 
with Saynt Cutbert of Durham, 

3. Intercourse, converse, conference. 

¢1340 Hamrote Prose Tr. 16 Comonynge and byhald. 
ynge of aungells and gastely creaturs. 1488 Caxton Chas?. 
Goddes Chyld. gr Uneth ony man shall overcome hem in 
comm ing ne dysputacion. 1536 Betrenpen Cron. Scot. 
(1821) I, 4 The inhabitants .. desirit Gathelus to ane com- 
moning. 1847 /fomilies t. Swearing (1859) 77 In eating, 
drinking, playing, commoning, and reasoning. 

4, Communion, fellowship (= Communine vd/. 
sb. ¢); concr. a community, a fellowship. 

1340 Cursor M. 23115 (Trin.) Fro comynynge of cristen 
maces careful shul be ep to ken. 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. 
Thornton AIS. 4 The Sexte artycle es pat Hrly Kirke.. 
es comonynge and felawrede of all cristene folke. 

5. Agreement, concord. rare. 

1980 Wveuir Sed, Ws. 111. 395 Per is no comynynge ne 
consent to Crist and to Belial. 


COMMON LAW. 


6. The Communion, the Eucharist ;= Coamronine 
vbl. sb. d. 

1362 [sce 1]. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 27 Had re- 
sceyuid tbe holy comyning of cristen men. 

7. Exereise of common rights over pasture, ete. 

1549 Act 3 & 4 Edw. Vi,c.3 $2 Foreign Tenants have 
no feed Right of Commoning in the Wood..of any 
Lord, than the proper Tenants. 1649 Buitne Z£ng. /aprov, 
impr. Ded., Unlimited Commons, or Commoning without 
stint, upon any Heath, Moor, Forrest, or other Common. 
1694 Lond. Gaz, No. 2977/4 Yo be Lett a Frrm .. with the 
advantage of Commoning. 1764 Harmer Obdserv, ii. 49 
Nor have they any notion of our rights of commoning. 

attrib. x04 t ery (Conn.} Town Rec, 12 Dec., No 
man shall... baight cattell after y* first of Aprill till com- 
moning time. x ‘ 

b. concr. Land subject to common-rights; com- 
mon land. 

1634 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 149 Of, commoning 
also, which yields ferron and gorse .. there is about 800 
acres. 1707 Lond. Gaz, No. 4354/4 The Manor of Somer- 
ford..with [wo Water Corn-Mills. .very good Commoning, 

8. Eating at a eommon table; boarding. 

1684 Cuarnock Attrib, God (1834) 1. 186 Nothing will 
separate prodigal man from commoning with swine..but an 
empty trough. | a 

Commonish (kpmonif), @. rare. [f. Common 
a.+-18u.] Rather common. 

1792 Map. D'Arsiay Diary (1842-6) V. 292 A com. 
monish..sort ofa... woman. 1878 Keary Dawn //ist. iv. 
58 Commonish ideas in a somewhat grand and abstract form, 
1880 Christy Carew 1. iii, Mozart, to Philomena, was com. 
monish, being played at mass. .nearly every Sunday. 

Commocnish, v. arch. rare [f. L. commonire 
to remind forcibly or carnestly (f. cont- + vtonére to 
remind, advise, wam), with ending after AD- 
MON{SH.] trans. To remind, put in mind (of). 

1849 W. Frrzcerato ir. Whitaker's Disp. 661 We are 
commonished or reminded of things wbicb we knew before, 

Comnionition (kpméni‘fan). rare. [ad. L. 
commonition-em eamest reminding, admonition.] 
The action of reminding, instructing, or warming; 
a formal admonition or warming. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Commtonition, an admonition or 
warning, anadvertisement. 1755in Jounson. 1849 W. Fitz. 
Geratn tr. H’Attaker's Disp. Parker Soc.) 661 To be written 
for our learning is something more than commonition, 1868 
Mitsan St. Paul's ii, 32 He averred that he had_ been 
condemned, without citation, without commonition, without 
trial, etc. — 

+Commornitive, ¢. O¢s. rare. [f. L. com- 
monil- ppl. stem of commonére (see ComMOnisi) 

+ wert Serving as a reminder. 

1624 Bre. Hatt Rens. Wks. (1660) 14 The Church of 
England .. whose cross was only commemorative and com- 
monitive, F 

+ Commo‘nitory, 4. and 54. Obs. [ad. late L. 
commoniléri-us ‘suitable for reminding’, nent. 
commonitéri-um as sb. ‘a writing for reminding, 
a letter of instruetions’.] 

A. adj. Serving to remind, advise, or admonish, 

1563 87 Foxe A. & AY. (1596) 194/1 Letters commonitorie, 
exhortatorie, and of correction. 1625 Donne Seran, Ixvi. 
664 How many without any former preparatory crosse or 
comminatory or commonitory crosse .. fall under some one 
stone. 1747 Carte Hist, Eng. 1. 60a The Archbishop's 
apologetical, declamatory and commonitory letters. 

B. sé. A commonitory writing; a warning. 

1709 J. Jounson Clergym, Vade Mu. 225 His commoni. 
tory to Ammon. 1849 W. Fitzcerato tr. |Asitaker's Disp. 
(Parker Soc.) 8 That the scriptures are no rule of faitb at 
all, but a certain commonitory. 

+Commornity. Sc. Ods. rare. [var. of Com- 
uunity.] The common peers the commonalty. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 126 Mony lord.. And the 
maist part of the commonitie. 

Commonize (kp'monaiz), v. rare. [f. Common 
+E: ef fraternize.] 

1. intr, (University collog.) To combine ‘ com- 
mons’, so as to form a joint meal. 

1865 Corth. Mag. Feb. 226 |t is a very common plan for 
two or more men 10 ‘commonize’..at breakfast, each man 
baving his ‘commons’, bread and butter from the buttery, 
put into a common stock. 

2. trans. To make common or vulgar. (UW. S.) 

Common law. [ef L. jis commiine, in 
Du Cange (where the expression is used also of 
France and the Empire). Also F. droit commun 
in sense 1.] 

+1. The general law of a community, as opposed 
to local or personal customs, as of a caste, family, 
i or district. Ods. 

1377, not. P. Pl. B. xvi. 72 Two theues also tholed 
deth bat tyme Vppon a crosse bisydes cryst, so was pe 
comune lawe. ¢1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 2929 Juge him 
aftir the comon law And not oonlie aftir youre ovn srw, 
gst Roninson tr. Afore's Utop.u.(Arh.) 159 The riche men 
not only by private fraud, but also by commen lawes do 
euery day Ack, .from the poore some parte of their liuing, 

+b. Common law of the church: the general 
law of the Church, as opposed to provineial eon- 
stitutions, papal gee lan cte. 

€1380 Wyeur Sel. Wks, 111. re Perfore seide Seynt Gre- 

‘ory Rnd be comyn lawe of be Chirche, pat honour or pre- 
jacie schulde not be 3oven to hem pat seken and coveiten it. 

2. The unwritten law of England, administered 
by the King’s conrts, which purports to be derived 


COMMON LAWYER. 


from ancient and universal usage, and is embodied 
in the older commentaries and the reports of 
adjudged cases. 

In this sense opposed to statnte daw also used for the 
law administered by the King's ordinary judges as distin- 
guished from the eguzty administered b’ Ae Chandan and 
other courts of like jurisdiction, and from other systems 
administered by special courts, as ecclesiastical and ad- 
miralty law, and (in the Middle Ages) the Zaz serchant, 

In U.S. the body of English legal doctrine which is the 
foundation of the law administered in all the States settled 
from, England, and those formed by later settlement or 
division from them. 

e1350 Usages Winchester in Eng. Gtlds (1870) 361 And 
pat commune law hym be y-entred, be axere and be de- 
fendaunt. 1389 /éid. 21 It shal be lefulle to hem to gone to 
y comoun lawe. 1839 Act 31 Hen. VII, c. 1 § 2 In like 
maner. .as coperceners by the common lawes. .are compelled 
to do. 1632 B. Jonson Afagn. Lady u. v, No exception 
Lies at the common-law. 1768 BLacksTone Common, tv. xxii. 
295 All offences either against the common law or act of 
parliament. /6rd. IV. 485 That admirable system of maxims 
and unwritten customs, which is now known by the name of 
the common law. .doubtless of Saxon parentage. 1810 Brn- 
Tuam Packing 1821154 The great body of the law, remain- 
ing..in the shapeless state, of common, alias unwritten, aw. 
1826-58 Kent Comm. 1. 548 Our American reports contain 
an exposition of the common law, as received and modified 
in reference to the genius of our institutions. 1831 A. 
Stearns Real Actions 250 The greatest departure from the 
rules of the common law, upon the subject of dower, will 

erhaps be found in the statutory provisions of Vermont and 

eorgta, 

attrié, 875 Maine //ist. Just. ix. 263 Our oldest com. 
mon-law authorities. 1848 Wuarton Law Lex. 224 There 
are some matters in which the equity and common law 
courts have a concurrent jurisdiction. 

.Common lawyer. One versed in, or practis- 
ing, the common law. 

Opposed sometimes to e/z//fax or other foreign lawyer, 
sometimes to equity or ecclesiastical lawyers in England. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded., Twenty. .common law- 
yers. a@1661 Futter MWorthies (1840) I. 99 Denied indeed 

y our commons-lawyers, but stickled for by some canonists, 
1668 Hate /’ref. Rolle'’s Abridgm.7 A Man, though other- 
wise of pregnant Reason, must not be offended if he be not 
born aCommon-Lawyer. 1885 Lavy Times 169/1 There isa 
ee preponderance of creations of common lawyers [as 


. Cvs]. 
Commonly (ke'monli), adv. For forms sec 

Common a. (Also 5 -aly,-ally.) (ME. comee-, 

comonlich, -ly, ctc., f. Common a.: see -LY 4.) 

+1. After a fashion or ina way common to all; 
in common; generally, untversally. Ods. 

a@1300 Fall & Passton 46 in E, E. P, (1862) 14 Pat_com- 
munelich hi ne wer for-lor. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 120 Pan be riche & pouere & alle comonly Fro Berwik 
to Douere held hir for lady. 1340 Ayend. 145 God pet ous 
made alle comunliche to his anlicnesse. c1rq4o00 Rom. Rose 
6732 Thanne oughten good folk comunly Han ofhis myscheef 
somme pitee. 1489 Adind. AIS. Barbour's Bruce xi. 248 
Bo meunaly. — xu. 304 Commonaly. 1502 Ord. Crvsten 
fen (W. de W. 15c611. i.9 Adam and Eue us bynde all by 
lawe somonly to synne and dampnacyon. 1574 HeLtowes 
Guenara’s Fam, Ep. (1584) 216 Speaking commonly of all 
a aad? I say, that they have more abilitie 10 breede 
children, than to keepe secretes. 1581 Confir. 1. Ciij, This 
of Saint James, for that it was written commonly to all the 
tribes of the Jewes dispersed, was called Catholike or 
generall. a1656 Br. Hatt Xeon. Was. (1660) 371 Some take 
it to be Man indefinitely, and commonly considered. 

+2. In a common body, in one community or 
company; with common action or accord; unit- 
edly, together. Ods. 

41300 Cursor Af, 12065 (Gdtt.) Pe grete lauerdinges .. ras 
again iesu alle bidene, And plaint on him made comminli. 
¢1330 Arth. & Merl. 6457 Our men bathe gret and lite, ‘To 

edir gadred hem comonliche. 1382 Wycue Gen. xii. 6 
Vhe substaunce of hem (Abram and Lot] was myche, and 
thei my3ten not dwel comounli. ¢1x450 Aferdin 96 Yef ye 
and alle the peple comynyally pray to our lorde for his grete 
Pite. 1563 Homilies 1, Com. Prayer (1859) 357, To pray 
commonly is for a multitude to ask one and the self thing 
with one voice. 

+b. In the way of common possession. Oés. 

1591 Troub. Raigne K. Yokn (1611) 52 What is ours .. You 
shall command as commonly, As if it were your owne. 

+3. In intimate union, closely, familiarly. Ods. 

¢ 1325 Coer de L. 1808 The Erle of Leycester, the Erle of 
Hertford, Ful comanly followed they their lord. 1590 
Srexser /.Q.1.x.56 He might see The blessed angels to 
and fro descend From bighest heaven in gladsome com. 
panee..As commonly as frend does with his frend. 

+4. Openly, in public, publicly. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 799 That nycht thai spak al 
comonly [.17S. E commonaly}] Of thame within. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 381/4 He suffryd them not to begge 
comynly, 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 611 Thys rumour 
openly spoken andcommenly published. 1611 Biste Afatt, 
xxviii. 15 And this saying is commonly reported among the 
Tewes vntill this day. 

‘ 5. As a usual circumstance ; as a general thing ; 
in ordinary cascs; usually, ordinarily, generally. 

@1300 Cursor AM. 238 Cott.) Frankis rimes here I redd 
Comunlik in ilk[a] sted. 1340 dyend. 56 Zuyche zennes 
arize + communliche ine tauerne, 1375 Barsour Bruce xv. 
x60 Schir Eduard, that wes comonly Callit the kyng of 
Irland, 1477 Ear Rivers Caxton) Dictes 26a, He that is 
liberall to him self, is commonely liberal to another. 1849 
Bk, Com, Prayer, The firste daie of Lente commonly called 
Ashe-Wednisdaye. 1611 Sutaxs. Wint. T. 1.1. 109, I am 
hot prone to weeping (as our Sex Commonly are). 1678 
Bunvan Pilgr. 1, 218 In this Land the shining Ones com- 
monly walked. 1711 Apoison Sfect. No.121 P6 Tho’ the 
oe i dina blind (as it is commonly thought). 1747 
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Westey Prim. Physic (1762) 114 It commonly cures before 
Morning. 1875 Jowett Plato ted. 2) I. p. ix, All tbe writ. 
ings commonly attributed to Plato. 

8. In an ordinary manner; to a degree that is 
common or ordinary. (Qualifying ads.) 

1706 Estcourt Fair Examp. iv. i. 46 Because you area 
Man of Worth, and her Husband's Friend, she can hardly 
be commonly civil to you. 1776 Gisnox Decl. & FF. 1. 348 
Carinus. .was more than commonly deficient in those qualt- 
ties. 1853 Lytton d/y Novel x. xiii, Had such qualities... 
been applied to objects commonly honest. A 

7. Meanly, cheaply; withont anything spccial. 

Afod, A room very commonly furnished. 

Commonness (kg'mon,nés®. [f. Common a. + 
*NESS. ] 

1. The state or quality of being common to, or 
shared by, more than one; community. zee. 

1530 PacsGr. 207/2 Commonesse, communité. 1553 GRi- 
MALOE Cicero's Offices 1. +1558) 26 Conuersation and com: 
monnesse of table counseylynges. 1657 W. Guturie CAris- 


tian's Gt. Interest vi.11825) 147 Communion is a common- | 


Ness Or a common interest between God and a man. 1915 
tr. Pancirollus’ Kernm Mem, \. 1. xvii, 224 By the com- 
monness of these two Elements [Fire and Water], was 
hinted the Community ‘twixt Husband and Wife. 1828 
E, Irvin Last Days 120 The commonness of blood is the 
great occasion of affection. . 

b. The quality of being public or generally used. 

1848 W. Bartiett Egypt to Pad. xi, (1899) 239 The com- 
monness of the thoroughfare. 2 

2. The quality of being usual or of ordinary oc- 
currence, frequency. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. (1617) 352 Lest men should 
waxe cold with the commonnesse of that, the strangenesse 
whereof at the first inflamed them. 1639 Futter /foly Har 
ML xxx. (1840) 171 The commonness ol those thunder-bolts 
caused their contempt. 1669 H.Ocpensurcin Pil. Trans. 
IT. 430 Emeraulds are .. of much less value than they were 
formerly, by reason of their commonness. 1876 GLADSTONE 
Synchr. liomer 131, 1 would appeal..to the simple and 
homely test of commonness of use. . 

83. The quality of being ordinary or undis- 
tinguished ; plainness of stylc. 

1820 L. Hunt /udicator No. 51 (1822) I. 402 A writer, 
who... knows how to extract a common thing from common- 
ness. 1842 Mas. Browsinc Gré. Chr. Poets 200 Words- 
worth..was daring in his commonness. 

b. Mecanness of character or intellect; want of 
excellence or distinction. (A less condemnatory 
term than welgarzty, in which the meanness be- 
comes offensive.) 

1872 Geo. Eviot Afiddlem. xxxvi, That personal pride and 
unreflecting egoism which I have already called common- 
ness. 1885 As‘henenunt 23 May 666/3 The smooth dulness 
of gentility..we call commonness. 1890 Sfectator 14 June, 
Commonness is the mark of his literary style : commonness 
stamps his oratory ..and a vein of commonness runs .. 
throughout his enthusiasms, 


Commonplace, s/. anda. [A rendering of | 


L. locus communis = Gr. xowds ronos, in Aristotle 
simply rémos, explained by Cicero (Inv. 11, xiv. 
§ 47 et scq.) as a general theme or argument 
applicable to many particular cases. In later 
times, collections of such general topics werc 
called /oct communes. Originally two words, in 
senses 1-5; afterwards hyphened in senses 3-8; 
now usually written as one word in senscs 5-8, 
and the closely connectcd adjective usc. 

As in similar combinations of two words each having its 
own accent, the stress has shifted from co*monon pla‘ce, to 
coutmon-pla'ce,co-mmon- place, commonplace. Walker and 
Smart have the second ; most modern dictionaries have the 
third or fourth. In composition the shift of stress has 
generally not proceeded so far.] 

A. sb. *As two words. 

+1. With the ancient rhetoricians: A passage of 
general application, such as may serve as the basis 
of argument; a leading text cited in argument. 

(1531 Exvot Gov, 1. xiv, Hauyng almoste all the places 
whereof they shall fetche their raisons, called of Oratours 
loct communes.) 1549 Latimer 3rd Serm. Edw. VI (Arb.) 
ror, I haue a commune place to the ende, yf my memory 
fayle me, Beat? gut audiunt verbum det, et custodiunt 
tlud, 1581 J. Bett /addon's Answ. Osor. 412 b, Alledging 
out of Scripture itself (besides the common places yt have 
bene usually set out by others) certein new testimonies 
culled out by a certein new ingenious pollicy.. 

+b. The text of a sermon or discourse; a 
theme, topic. Obs. 

1549 Latimer sth Serm. Edw. VI (Arb.) 136 Thys com- 
mune place..was very well handeled the laste Sondaye. 
1597 Bacon Ess., Discourse (Arb.) 14 Some haue certaine 
Common places and T’beames, wherein they are good, and 
want varietie, 1605 —- 4de. Learu. 1, iii. § 2 It were good 
to leave the common place in commendation of poverty to 
some friar to handle. 1617 Donne Sev. cxxxii, V. 370 
The fear of God .. was a pregnant and a plentiful Common 
place for him to preach upon. 

+2. An exercise or thesis on some set theme. Ods. 

1665 Surv, AZ. Netheri, 168 After they have performed 
their Sermon and Common-place. 1715 F. Brokessy eye 
1, Dodweill 1g His Common Places, that is, Exercises like 
Sermons, which were delivered in the College Chappel, 
shew him to be a good Scholar. 

3. A striking or notable passage, noted, for 
reference or use, in a book of common places or 


CoMMONPLACE-BOOK. 
(Cf xg25 Melanchthon_ Lec? Communes; 
Enchiridion Locorum Communinum.) 1961 
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COMMONPLACE. 


Calvin's Inst, Transl, Pref. (1634) 3 Many great learned 
men have written books of Commonplaces of our Religion, 
as Melancton, Sarcerius, and other. 158x Marseck Bh. of 
Notes Aiij, I have .. employed my diligence in collecting 
these common places, 1656 H. More Antid. Ath. u. vin 
@1680 Butter Nem. 1759: 1. 211 Whenall a Student knows 
of what he reads Is not in's own, but under general Heads 
Of Common-places. 1704 Swirt Alechan. Ofer. Spirit 
(1711) 277 Whatever in ny small Reading occurs, concern- 
ing this our Fellow-Creature [Ass], I do never fail to set it 
down by way of Common Place. 1709 STEELE Jatler No. 
22 26 Having by me, in my Book of Common Places, 
enough to enable me to finish a very sad one [tragedy] by 
the Fifth of next month. 1752 Jonnson Ramdéler No. 206 
? 15 The only common places of his memory are his meals; 
and if you ask him at what time an event happened, he 
considers whether he heard it after a dinner of turbot or 
venison, 1824 MacauLay J/tse. Writ. (Rtldg.) 46 Petrarch. 


+4. A collection of common places, a common- 
place-book. Ods. 
1565 6 (file), The Sermonde in the Wall, thereunto 


annexed, the Common Place of pant Hamylton. 1607 
Torsett Fours. Beasts Ded. (1673) 7 Gesner relateth every 
mans opinion, like a common place or dictionary. 1666 


({itde', Torriano’s Common Place of Italian Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases. 1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 139 A folio 
Common-place .. of all his works the base. 1749 Fir.pinc 
Tom Jones vi. ix, The famous story of Alexander and 
Clytus .. entered in my common-place under the title 
Drunkenness. 

** As one word ; common-place, commonplace. 

5. A common or ordinary topic; an opinion or 
statement gencrally accepted or taken for granted; 
a stock theme or subject of remark, an every-day 
saying. Slightingly: A platitude or truism. 

1560-1 1st Bk. Discip. Ch. Scot. xii, (1836) 72 He must 
bind himselfe to his text, that he enter not in digression or 
in explaining common places. 1597 Bacon Conéers Good 4 
fill No. 10 (Arb.) 153 The common place of extolling the 
beginning of euery thing. 1642 Fucter Z/oly & Prof St. 
un. x, 176, I know that some have a Common-place against 
Common-place-books. @19745 Swiet Iitks. 11841 Il. 120 
The trite common-places of servile, injudicious flattery. 
1848 Macaunay //tst. Eng. 1. 497 The commonplaces 
which all sects repeat so fluently when they are enduring 
oppression, and terse so easily when they are able to 
retaliate it. 1875 Jowett Péate IIL. 155 The paradoxes of 
one age often become the commonplaces of the next. 

+b. Applied to a person who is the common 
topic or theme of remark. Ods. 

1636 Hearey Epictetus’ Alan. xxix, 34 Prepare thy selfe 
to bee.. the common-place of the multitude of mockers. 
1647 Crarexnon /Zist. Reb. (1702) I. av. 230 The Papists 
were the inost Popular Common-place, and the Butt egainst 
whom all the Arrows werc directed. 

6. Anything common and trite; an ordinary 
every-day object, action, or occurrence. 

1802 Wornsw. 7’ Daisy (2nd poem) 5 Thou unassuming 
Common-place Of Nature, with that homely face. 1850 
Maurice Jor. & Met. Philos. 83 A man whose eyes are in 
his head .. observes commonplaces, and thinks ‘of them, 
1879 Dixon 2rit. Cyprus ix. 79 Let me recount the story of 
a day; a day of common-places. 

7. collect. Commonplace matter; trivtality. 

1732 Berketey Alesphr. w. § 2 A subject upon which 
there has been a world of commonplace. 1754 hicnaroson 
Grandison (1766) V1. lv. 362 Common subjects afford only 
commonplace. r80r Fuser Lect. Art ii. (1848) 398 Group. 
ing engrossed composition, and poured a deluge of gay 
common-place over the platfonds, panels, and cupolas. 
1866 Mottey Dutch Hep, u, iv. 211 This fine strain of 
eloquent commonplace. 

8. Commonplace qnality, commonplaceness. 

1842 T. Martin Aly Namesake in Fraser's Afag. Dec., 
There is no getting over the commonplace of the cognomen. 
1865 M. ArNoto Z'ss. Crét. ii. (1875) 74 Where. .is the note 
of provinciality in Addison? I answer, in the common- 
place of his ideas, 

B. adj. [attributive use of A.; originally 
ae and now written as one word.] 

. Of the nature of a commonplace; having 
nothing out of the common; devoid of originality 
or novelty ; trite, trivial, hackneyed. 

a. of persons. 

1609 B. Jonson S1/. Wom. it. ii, Ther’s Aristotle, a mere 
common-place fellow. rgrxr Steere Sfeet, Now rr e1 A 
Common-Place Talker. 1851 Heirs Friends tn Cou. 5 
Any of those whom we consider common-place people. 1885 
Spectator 30 May 7o4/1 He is never frivolous, though not 
seldom commonplace and trivial. 

b. of words or things. 

1699 BentLey Phad. 101 Such common-place stuff. .that one 
cannot tell where nor when they were written. 1711 STRELE 
Speet. No. 155 P 3 A light Conversation of Common-place 
Jests, 1802 Mar. Eoceworth Mor, 7. (1816) 1. xiv. x12 
The most wretched, tame, common-place ferformance, 
1886 Morzey //. Afartinean Crit. Misc. IIL. 177 The com- 
monplace virtues of industry and energy. 

2. The commonplace: that which is common- 


place, commonplaceness. 

1849 C. Bronti Shiriey xv, A frontless, arrogant, decorous 
slip of the common-place. 1883 Lioyo £46 & Flow I. x 
The house .. was a very type and embodiment of the com- 
monplace. 

C. Comb., as tcommonpla‘ceman, one who 
uscs common-places (senses 1-3); a dealer in trite 
sayings ; t+ commonpla‘ce-wise adv., in the 
manner of a oucanpiace 

1621 Bp. Mountacu Diatriée 366 (He) that collected, 
common-place-wise, out of S. Chrysostomes Works, those 
passages, etc. 16a2 J. Hume Jewes Deliv. vii. 108, I pur- 
= not to discourse of Prayer common.place-wise. 1627 

W. Scrater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 216 Lustice .. whereto also 
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COMMONPLACE, 


Popish commonplace-men referre mercy, and the workes 
thereof, as to their head. 1692 Norris Ref. Ess. Huns. 
Und, 41, { hate your Common-place men of all the Writers 
in the World. 1826 Syp. Surrn JVks. (1859) 11. 84/2 The 
exhausted common-placemen, and the afflicied fool. 

Hence Commonplaceism commonplaceness ; 
also, a commonplace ; Commonplacish a., 
somewhat commonplace. (rare.) 

3876 Tinsley's Mag. X1X. 599 An amiable, pretty, com- 
monplacish girl. 1857 Chand, Jrnl. VII. 18 Common- 
placeism fer se does not exist. Everybody is interesting to 
some one or two others. 1882 A. WiLson Evolution vi. 97 
The application of the foregoing commonplaceisms. 

Common place, obs. f. Common PLeas. 

Commonplace, v. [f. prec.; senses 1-3 from 
the sé., sense 4 from the adj.) 

1. trans. To extract ‘common places’ from ; to 
arrange under or reduce to general heads; to 
enter in a commonplace-book. 

@ 1656 Hares Gold. Rem. (1688) 352 The custom. .hitherto, 
was commonplacing a thing at the first original very plain 
and simple. a@1740 Fetton (J.\, 1 do not apprehend any 
difficulty in collecting and commonplacing an universal 
history from the historians, 1837-9 Hattam //ist. Lit. 1h. 
n. i. 47 To commonplace all extant Latin authors. 1860 
Lowndes’ Bibl, Man, 1259 s.v. Al. Kempe, In this work the 
author has commonplaced succinctly. .above 1600 writers of 
divinity. 1887 /d/ust, Lond. News 12 Mar, 282 When.. 
you come on a passage. .worthy of being commonplaced, 
copy it legibly in your commonplace book. 

absol. 21734 Nortn Lives J. 20 It was his lordship’s 
constant practice to commonplace as he read. 1754 CHATHAM 
Lett. Nephew 59 In general my advice to you is, not to 
common-place upon paper. 

+ 2. To furnish with commonplaces or authori- 
tative quotations. Oés. 

a37ig Burnet Own Time (1823) 1, 60 Then a head in 
divinity was to be common placed in Latin and the person 
was to maintain theses upon it. 

3. intr. To cite, repeat, or utter commonplaces. 


Also, + to support a thesis: see the sd. 2. 

1609 R. Barserp Faith/. Shepheard 52 To take cuery 
where occasion to common place vpon anie word. a 1626 
Bacon To A. Yas. Wks. V1. 251 (L.) For the good that 
comes of particular and select committees and commissions, 
{ need not commonplace. 1662 H. Morr Péilos. rit. 
Pref. Gen. (1712) 12 It being the very Text upon which my 
self first common-placed in our Collegec appel. 1935 
Byrom Heo, (1355) (. u. 635 Mr. Tophain common-placed 
upon the resurrection of the same body or rather against it. 

4. trans, To render commonplace or trite. 

3847 8H. Mitter First dinpr. ii. (1857) 23 Coldly-read 
or fantastically-chanted prayers, commanalaced by the 
twice-a-day repetition of centuries. 

Hence Commonplacing vé/. sé. 

1696 Growth Deism 14 The profound Learning (so he 
thinks much reading and common-placing to be of acertain 
Eminent Divine. 1809-22 Mar. EnGewortn Lunn vi, In 
the methods of indexing and common-placing. 

Co:mmonpla‘ce-book. Formerly Pook of 
common places (see COMMON-PLACE sb, 3): orig. A 
book in which ‘commonplaces’ or passages im- 
portant for reference were collected, nsually under 
general heads; hence, a book in which one records 
passages or matters to be especially remembered 
or referred to, with or without arrangement, 

1578 Coorer Thesaurus Introd, A studious yong man .. 
may gather to himselfe good furniture both of words and 
approved phrases ..and to make to his use as it were a 
common place booke. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie un. xi. 
226 Now I haue him, that.. Hath made a common-place 
booke out of playes, And speakes in print. 1642 Futter 
Holy & Prof. Be un, x. 176 A Common-place-book contains 
many notions in garrison, whence the owner may draw out 
an army into the field. 1668 Hate Pref Rolle's Abr, 1 
have commended the making and using of a Common- 
place-Book, as the best expedient that I know, for the 
orderly and profitable study of the Law. a@1794 Gisson 
Autobiog. 83,1.. filled a folio coninianiereibace wit my 
collections and remarks on the geography of Italy. 1837-9 
Hautam Hist. Lit, an i 35 bute, They registered aif ie 
table-talk in commonplace-books alphabetically arranged. 

Co:mmonpla‘ceness. ([f. as prec. + -NEsS.] 
Commonplace quality, absence of striking or re- 
markable characteristics, dull uninteresting unl- 


formity, ordinariness. 

1842 Sterne Ess. & Tales (1848) 1. 456 His speculations 
have the commonplaceness, vagueness, and emptiness of 
dreams. a 1854 HlAwTHORKE Sehnezins Felton (1879) 105 
The commonplaceness in which she spent her life. 1872 M. 
Cotuns rg. & Jferch. 111. vi. 169 As 1 was before struck 
with the fluency of style..1 was now equally so with its 
commonplaceness. 

Commonpla:cer. [f CommonPLackv. + -ER1.] 
One who or that which commonplaces; +a. a 
commonplace-book ; b. bp ae who keeps one. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. lv. 557 Such ragges and fragments 
of those Fathers as were patcht together in their Decretats 
and Decretals and other such Commonplacers. 1643 
Mitton Drvorce Introd. (1851) 10 The narrow intellectuals 
of quotationists and common placers. 1830 Fraser's A/ag. 
ul. 184 A common-placer of his jests. 

Common Pleas. In 5-7 common place. 
[repr. Anglo-Fr. communs pletz, also plez, plate, 
plats, pl. of plait ( plaid, plai, ple)i—L. placitum : 
see PLEA, Peeap. As to the sense in which 
common is taken, sce qnots. 1236, 176%.] 

Civil actions at law broucht by one subject 
against another. Used chlefly in connexion with, 
or as a contraction of, Court of Common Pleas, the 
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name of a conrt for the trial of civil canses, for- 
merly one of the three superior conrts of common 
law in England. This court, long seated at West- 
minster, was abolished in 1875; it was represented 
by the Common Pleas Division of the High Court 
of Justice unttl 1880, when that division was 
merged in the King’s (or Queen's) Bench Division. 

In earlier times the name of the court appears in the form 
Commen Place; like the synonyms Conemon Bench, Com- 
mon Bank, Court of C. B., used interchangeably with it 
down to 16th ¢., this naine Len eee originally had nothing 
to do with the word pleas (Thad it any reference to the 
certo loco of the Great Charter), but some confusion be- 
tween fleas and face is evident at least in the 16th c. 

(1215 Afagna Carta § 17 Communia placita non sequantur 
curiam nostram sed teneantur in aliquo certo loco, 1236-7 
Bracton's Note-bk. (1887) 11. 227 Et quamvis communia 
placita..non sequantur dominum regem, non sequitur. .quin 
aliqua placita singularia sequantur ipsum dominum regem. 
€1290 een 1 i. §8 Qe Justices demurgent continuel.- 
ment a Westmoster..a pleder communs pletz solum ceo que 
nous les maunderoms par nos brefs. 1300 Plactt. Abbrev. 
283 Communia placita teneantur in certo loco, hoc est in 
banco.] ¢1430 feos Lond. Lyckpeny iv, Vnto the com- 
mon place I yode thoo, Where sat one with a sylken 
hoode. c¢1460 Forrescut Ads. & Lon. Mon, xv. (1885) 
146 Pe Justices off pe kynges benche, and off be Common 
place. [1503 Act 19 //en. V1/, c. 9 As well before the King 
in his Bench as in his Court of his Common Bench.] 1531 
23 Hen, W111, ¢c,6 The Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
and the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 1545 37 //e. 
Vil, c. 19 In the Kings Court of his Common Place at 
Westminster .. before the Kings Justices of his Common 
place. 1gs0 Crowrey Last Trump. 961 If thou be iudge 
in commune place .. or other courte. 1613 Sir Hi. Fiscu 
Law (1636! 240 The Common place which dealeth properly 
with common Pleas. 1628 Coxe Om Litt.71b, They erre, 
that hold that before the Statute of Magna Charta there 
was no Court of common Pleas. a 16: — 4th Lust, 
99 Common Pleas..this court being the lock and key of the 
common law. 1768 Biackstoxe Comm. III. 40 Pleas or 
suits are regularly divided into two sorts; pleas of the 
crown. and common pleas, which include all civil actions de- 
pending between subject and subject. 1844 Lp. Broucham 
Brit, Const, xix. § 6 (1862) 353 The Common Pleas cannot 
try a question of corporate right. 

be S: 


1828 Wenster s.v. Covtsnon, In some of the American 
states, a court of common pleas is an inferior court, whose 
jurisdiction is limited to a county, and it is sometimes 
called a county court. It has jurisdiction of civil causes 
and of minor offenses; but its final jurisdiction is very 
limited. [In other cases, it has both civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over the whole state.] 


Common prayer. Formerly also Common 
Prayers. Prayer in which worshippers publicly 
unite ; es. the liturgy or form of public service 
prescribed by the Church of England, and set 
forth in the Book of Common Prayer (or Common 
Prayer Look) of k:dward VE. 

[zg2 St. Cyprian Treat. Lord's Pr. in Blunt Annot, 
(1884) 82 Publica est nobis et Communis Oratio, a 1475 
G. Cuastectain Chron, Wks. 1864 IV. vi. 1 Ixy. 207 
Londres .. of: communes pryéres furent enjointes X tout 
luniversel peuple pour ce prince.] 1526 Prlgr. Perf (W. 
de W. 1531) 158b, There ben two maner of prayers, a 
priuate prayer and a commune prayer. 1547 Articles of 
duguiry in Cardwell Doc. Annals (1844) 1. 57 In the time 
of the litany, or any other common prayer. 1548 9 Act 2 
& 3 Edw. V/,c. 1 Where of long time there hath beene.. 
diuers formes of Common prayer, commonly called the 
seruice of the Church: That is to say, the vse of Sarum, 
of York, of Bangor. 1549 (May) (title, The booke of the 
common prayer and administracion of the Sacramentes, etc. 
1SA9-52 k. Com. Prayer Pref., The Common Prayers in 
the Church, commonly called Divine Service. 1554 Riotey 
Let. 8 Apr, Wks. (Parker Soc.) 341 All.. agreed. .that the 
commion prayer of the church should be had in the common 
tongue. 1881 Marseck Sk. of Notes 228 The Canons of 
the Apostles do excommunicate them which being present 
at y* Common Praier, do not also receive the holie com- 


munion. 1631 //ighk Conunission Cases (1886) 216 Mr. 
Viccars .. proved he read common prayers once. 1652 
Evetyn Diary (1827) Il. 35 ‘To bring my wife's god- 


daughter to Paris, to be buried by the Common Prayer. 
1661 Orrery State Papers (1743) 1. 29 We are now gener- 
ally .. all common prayer men. 1682-3 Dean Granvitte 
Rem, 23, Lhad press'd the Cleargy for many year. togetber 
to study their Conn Prayer-book. 1712 STEELE Sect. 
No, 147 Px The well reading of the Common-prayer is of so 
at Importance. 1884 Buunt Annet. Prayer B82 True 
common Prayer ..is offered .. by a Bisbop or Priest .. in 
the presence and witb the aid of three, or at least two other 
Christian persons. 
b. =Common prayer book. 
tygta Hearne Coélect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 111]. 288 Bibles 
and Common-Prayers are to be printed at the new House. 
1735 Lond. Gaz. No. 5344/3 A large Folio Common Prayer. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. Il. 145 Bibles, common-prayers, 
and other religious books. 


Co‘mmon-room. (Also, in earlier use, com- 
mon-chamber, used both for this and for comedbi- 
nation-room.) 

1. In a college, school, or similar institution, a 
room to which all the members of the staff have 
common access, and where they meet each other. 
Especially, at Oxford, where this use of the name 
originated, the college-parlour to which the fellows 
and others secocitel, with them retire after dinner. 
Hence the members of this room, as a body. 

In some colleges, etc., the undergraduates or students 


support a similar institution, called a Junior Common. 
room. 


COMMONS. 
€1670 Woop Ath, Oxon, (ed. Gutch) 518 Trinity Coll, 
Oxford. Much about the same time, 1665, was a mon 


Chamber made up out of a lower room belonging toa Fellow 
..to the end that the Fellows might meet ected -MOstly 
for society sake, which before was at each chamber by 
turns. And this was done in imitation of other Colleges, 
that had begun before, of which Merton College was tbe 
first. anno 1661, 1671-2 Jun. Bursar, Trin. Coll. Camé. 
in Willis and Clark 385 For strings and mending y violls 
in y_ common chamber. 1674-5 /é1d. 383, 24 chaires for 
the Common Chamber. 

1683 Contract New Coll, Oxf, 12 Apr. in Wood 
Ath, Oxon, (ed. Guteh) 197 And shall erect a wall 
with Battlements on the Masters Common Roome answer- 
able to the wall and Battlements of the other side, 
I Hupson in Hearne Collect. 3 Aug. (Oxf. Hist. Soe.) 
II. 124 My Service to all y’ Common-room. 1711 Hearne 
ibid, 111. 154 The Common-room say there ‘tis silly, dull 
stuff, 1750 Coventry Pont Litt. w x. (1785) 69/2 To 
convene all the fellows in the common-room. 1803 Edin. 
Rev. 11. 252 They made him the delight of the common. 
room, 1823 De Quincey Lett, to Young Aan iii. Wks. 
1890 X. 37 Cases.. where a particular study .. was pursued 
throughout a whole college simply because a man of talents 
had talked of it in the junior common-room. _ 1886 Morey 
Pattison’s Mem. in Crit. Mise. If. 150 Pattison never 
stayed in the common.-room later than eiglit tn the evening. 


b. alirié., as in common-room man, a servant in 


attendance on the common-room, 

1853 E. Braptey (C. Bede) Verdant Green iv. (ed. 4) 29 
Old John, the Common-room man. 

2 (As two words.) A room common to all; 


esp. the pnblic room of an inn, etc. 

1766 Gornso. Vic. H7. xxxi, Our joy reached even to the 
common room, where the prisoners themselves sympatbised, 
1816 Scott Tales Landi. Introd., In the common room of 
the Wallace Inn. 

Commons (kp'manz}, 5d. /. Forms: see Com- 
MON a.; also 4-5 comaynes, -aynz, 5 commines. 
[Plural of Comsow sé., in various senses.] 

I. Common people ; community. 

1. The common people, the commonalty; the 
lower order, as distinguished from those of noble 
or knightly or gentle rank; also + applied to the 
common soldiers of an army. 

In former times sometimes used depreciatively with refer- 
ence to their rudeness; often with the epithet ‘poor’, As 
a rendering of L. 4/eds, ‘acommons’ occurs as a singular. 

1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 45 Alle be comons of 
lond with letter bam bond. 1382 WycuiF Yosh. vi.g The 
left comouns (Vulg. coro vulgus) folowid the arke, 
€1386 Cuaucer Ant's T. 1651 Yemen on foote and com- 
munes many oon. _¢ 1400 Maunnev. xix. (1839) 210 Of pore 
men and of rude Coinouns, 1513 Douctas nets 1x. vi. 
83 A multitude of commonys of byrth law. 1546 Sufflic. 
Poor Comnions \E.. E. T.5.) 79 ‘These men cesse not to 
oppresse vs, your Highnes spore commons.  F. Sraray 
tr. Cattan's Geomancie 92 The commons of the Towne is 
good, and there is much nobilitie therein. r601Snaxs. Jud. 
C. a, ii, 135 Let but the Commons heare this Testament .. 
And they would go and kisse dead Caesars wounds. _ 1697 
M. Martin in PAr/ Trans. X1X. 728 In many of the Isles, 
the Commons apply Spearwort for Pains of the Head. z70r 
Swirt Contests Nobles & Com, Athens, So the great African 
Scipio and his brother .. were impeacbed by an ungrateful 
commons. 1759 Roseatson //ist. Scot. 1. v. 395 He was long 
and affectionately remembered among the commons by the 
name of the Good Regent. 1846 Arnowp /is?, Rome 1. ii. 
28 The original Plehs, thecommonsof Rome. 1875 Stusss 
Const, Hist. 111, 558 From the condition of the commons 
of the shires we turn to a much more intricate subject, the 
condition of the commons of the boroughs. 

b. The burghers of a town; the body of free 
citizens, bearing common burdens, and exercising 
common rights. . a j 

1429 Wills & Jnv, N.C. (1838) 78 If so ty? mair an 
y? on s will relesse me. 2458 MS. Carht's ae 
Abingdon in Turner Dom. Archit. 111. 43 Thus aco id 
the kynge and the covent And the comones of Abendon, 
1467 in Eny. Gilds (1870) 386 That ther be then another 
{commoner] chosen, of the moste sadde and sufficiant of the 
comyns wyn the cite. 1568 Grarron Cévon, 11. 142 The 
Commons of the Citie of London chose unto their Maior for 
that yere Thomas Fitz Thomas, 1911 Tyrrece fist. Eng. 
If. 983 The Commons or Community also chose Twelve 
Persons to represent them. 

2. The third estate In the English (or other 
similar) constitution; the body of people, not 
ennobled, and represented by the Lower House of 
Parliament. (In earlier use excluding the clergy.) 

1377 Lanct, P. Pe. B, Prol. 113 panne come bere a kyng, 
kny3thod hym ladde, Mi3t of be comunes made hym to 
regne. 1399 — Kick. Redeles wv. 60 Of kynge, ne conceyle 
ne of be comunes nober. ¢1460 Forrescur Ads. & Lim. 
Aon. iii. (1885) 114 The Ffrench kynge .. toke vpon hym to 
sett tayles and ober imposicions vpon the commons withowt 
the assent of the iif estates. 3593 Snaxs. Rick. //, 2. i 
246 The Commons hath he pil'd with greeuous taxes And 
quite lost theirhearts. 1660 Cnas. 11 in Clarendon /fist.Red, 


(1704) IL. 375 Establish the Peace, Happiness and Honour 
of King, rds and Commons. 1768 LACKSTONR Coortet, 
1. t. ii, 125 The commons consist of all such men of property 


in the kingdom as have no seat in the house of lords. 1817 
Parl, Deb. 308 The commons included the whole people, 
not lords; and neither admitted of higher or lower orders, 
degraded or dignified ranks. ; ‘ 
. Ikence, the representatives of the third estate 
in Parliament; the Lower House. 
ergs Crowned King 3§ in Piers Pl, Text C. p. 525 Me 
thought y herd a crowned kyng of his comunesaxe A soleyn 
subsidie to susteyne his werres. ¢ 1434 Haston Lett. 1. 36 
Plesit to the righte sage and wyse Communes of this present 
Parlement. 1548 Order of Communion, Forsomuch as in 
our High Court of Parliament lately holden at West 
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tninster..with the consent of the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral.and Commons there assembled. 1675 T. Turner 
Case Bankers & Cred. Exam. (ed. 2) 39 The Commons of 
that Age would not agree thereto [to a subsidy). .till the 
had conferd with the Counties and Boroughs. 1707 Vu 
fone 24 The Danger that may arise to our Constitution 
from the 45 Scotch Commons. 1833 H. Coterivce North, 
Worthies (1852) 1. 38 The Lords endeavouring to insert 
a clause..which clause the Commons of course rejected. 

c. louse of Commons; formerly also Commons 
House (of Parliament). 

162 Jas. I Let. to Speaker 3 Dec. Some Fiery and 
Popular Spirits in the House of Commons. 1642 Nicholas 
Papers (1886 36 Too morrow y Commons House intend .. 
to adjourne also till Monday. 1643 Declar. conc. Ireland 

2 It is this day ordered by the Commons House of Par- 
iament 1727 Swtet Gulliver u. vi. 148 An assembly 
called the house of commons... to represent the wisdom of 
the whole nation. 1820 E.raminer No. 633. 348/2 Is there 
not a man now in the Commons House, who was found 
guilty of a public fraud? 1884 GLanstone in Standard 
29 Feb. 2/6 Rather by the spontaneous action of the House 
of Commons. ‘i 

+d. The representatives of the people of a 
municipality ; common-councilmen. és. 

1682 Eng. Elect. Sheriffs 43 It is enacted, ordained, and 
established by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and Com- 
mons in Common Council assembled. 

II. Provisions or expenses in common. 

3. Provisions provided for a community or com- 
pany in common; the common expense of such 
provisions; also the share to which each member 
of the company is entitled. Prob. originally in 
monastic use, afterwards esp. in colleges. 

1362 Lanci. P. Pi. A. v. 38 Lest be kyng and his Counseil 
ic Comunes apeire, And ites stiward in oure stude til 3e 

stouwet betere, 1377 Lancn. P. Pi. B. xtx. 422 We 
clerkes, whan bey come, for her comunes payeth, For her 
pelure and her palfreyes mete, & piloures pat hem folweth, 
1393 /déd. C. 1. 143 Conscience & kynde wit and kny3t-hod 
to-gederes Caste pat be comune sholde hure comunes fynde. 
€ 1400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 278 b/z Owen not yet some of hein 
money for his commons. 1527 Wuitinton Vudgaria, 
Whan I was a scholer of Oxforthe I lyued competently with 
vij pens commynswekely. 1570 Order for Swans in Hone 
Lvery-day Bk. 11.961 The Commons (that is to say} Dinner 
and Supper, shall not exceed above twelve pence. 1576 def 
18 Eliz. c. 6 in Oxf. & Camb. Enactm. 34 To be expended 
to the use of the relief of the commons and diett of the 
saide colledges. 169: Woon Ads. O-ron. 1.157 He hada 
Chamber, and took his commonsin Harthall. 1709 StrzLe 
Tatler No. 27 ? g Before he returns to his Commons at the 
University. 1725 Baitey Eras. Collog., I will entertain 
you with scholar’s commons, if not with slenderer fare. 
21734 Norttt Lives (1826) I. 19 He used constantly the 
commons in the hall at noons and nights. 1849 ‘THACKERAY 
Pendennis xviii, Then they went to hall where Pen sat 
down and ate his commons with his brother freshmen. 
1869 Rocers Adam Smith's W.N. 1. Ed. Pref. 7 During 
this time be drew his commons from the college buttery. 


b. Used as sing. ; 2 common table, an ordinary : 
cf. Doctors’ Commons. spec. Now, at Oxford, a 
definite portion of victnals supplied from the 


college buttery or kitchen, at a regular charge. 
a1641 Br. Mountacu A. & Af, (1642) 539 The Priests 
attending .. had a Colledge, Society, a Commons, Lodging 
and Mansions during their service within, the Temple. 
1688 S. Penton Guardian's Justr. 80 He invited us the 
next daytoa Commons. 1692 Drvpen St. Lvremont’s Ess. 
336 A Commons of Bread and Water. 1828 W. SeweLt 
xf. Prize Ess.97 Two commons were put into his hands. 
1884 C. Power in Gent]. Mag. Feb. 114 Berkeley lunched 
by himself upon a solitary commons of cold beef. Oxf 

undergrad, ‘ Bring me a commons of bread and butter.’ 
tc. Zo enter or come into, be in, keep, etc, 
commons; to eat at a common table, live to- 
gether (said esg. of the members of a college); 
Jig. to enter into, or be in, association (with). So 
to put or turn out of commons. To quit commons 


(Se. Obs.) to settle accounts (cf. Common sé. 15). 

sie Plumpton Corr. p. cxviii, The foresaid Sir Robert 
Plompton come into comens with Oliver Dickinson his 
servant the 25 July unto super againe. ¢1s65 LtnpEsay 
(Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 119 Thinking that it was 
then time to quit commons. 3578 G. Harvey Letter-bk. 
(Camden Soc.) 42 Our Master chargid him to be pack. 
ing and willid M. Tyndall to put him out of Commins. 
1598 Barrer 7heor. Warres Pref. 5 Yong Gentlemen, which 
haue not entred commons in Mars his Campe. 1614 T. 
Anans Devil's Banguet 182 If youknowe that Gods cheare 
is so infinitely better; why doe you enter commons at 
Satans Feast? 1654 Wuittocx Zootomia 453 To heare of 
him under Sequestration, and his Family in Commons with 
the Ravens, 169: Case of Exeter Coll. 32 Such absent 
Scholar shall be turn‘d out of Commons for fifteen days. 
1705 Lond, Gaz. No. 4132/3 Every Attorney and Clerk 
shall duly keep Commons tn such Society of which they 
are admitted. 1707 HEARNE Collect. 2 Dec. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) II. 77 Mr. Gwinnett is put out of commons, 

4. In wider sense: Rations, allowance of vic- 
tuals; daily fare. Short contmons: insufficient 
rations, scant fare. 

rs40-z Ervot Jmage Gou. (1556) 16 Gevyng to poore.. 
Children .. theyr Commons free. 1579 Goer Sch. Abuse 
(Arb.) 32 Wee shall haue a harde pyttaunce, and come to 
shorte commons, 1597 Hooxer Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxviii. § 5 
The Grecian widows (had) shorter commons than the 
Hebrews, 1639 Fuiter Holy War ut. xxviii. (1840) a“ 
Thougb his commons perchance were shorter, yet he battle 
better on them. 1651 Watton in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 70 
He deserues at least to have his Commons shortned. 1697 
Dampier Voy. (2698) I. x. 282 Captain Swan .. gave way to 
a small enlargement of our commons .. [to] x10 spoonfuls of 
boil'd Maiza man. 1712 Arpurnnot Sohn Buél (2755) 45 
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Now and then she would seize upon John’s commons, snatch 

a leg of a pullet, etc. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. ii. 37 

Our sick have been on short commons for the last five days. 
+5. A privy ; = Common HousE 4 a. Ods. 

1624 Heyvwoop Caf/rves iii, in Bullen O. P/. 1V, Heare’s 
a place Though neather of the secretest nor the best, To 
unlade m self of this Iniquity [a dead body}. Hee ‘s where 
hee is in Comons. 

Common sense, -sense. [repr. Gr. ow? 
atodnats, L. sexsus commints, F. sens commun.) 

1. An ‘intcrnal’ sense which was regarded as 
the common bond or centre of the five senses, in 
which the various impressions received were re- 
dnced to tbc unity of a common consciousness. Ods. 

[Cf. 1398-1509 comsnon wit s.v. ComMMON a. 21.) 1543 
Traueron Vigo's Chirurg. t. ii. 3 They [eyes] were or- 
deyned of nature in the former part [of the head).. that 
they might carye visible thinges to y? commune sens. 1606 
Brysketr Civ. Life 123 Which commonsense, is a power 
or facultie of the sensitiue soule..and is therefore called 
common, because it recciucth commonly the formes or 
images which the exteriour senses present vnto it, and hath 
power to distinguish the one from the other. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel.1. i. u. vii, Inner Senses are three in number, 
so called, because they be within the brain-pan,as Common 
Sense, Phantasie, Memory .. ‘This Common sense is the 
Judge or Moderator of the rest, by whom we discern all 
differences of objects, /dfd. 1, xiti, The external senses 
and the common sense considered together are like a circle 


_ with five lines drawn from the circumference to the centre. 


1842 Sin W. Hasuitton in Rerd’s Wks. 11872 II. 7536/2 
note, Common Sense (xowh ato@nors) was employed by 
Aristotle to denote the faculty in which the various reports 
of the several senses are reduced to the unity of a eommon 
apperception. 

ey ¢1645 Howe t Lett. v. (1650) 174 Cabbage, turnips, 
artichocks, potatoes, and dates, are her five senses, and 
ie the common sense. ; F 

- The endowment of natural intelligence pos- 
sessed by rational beings; ordinary, normal or 
average understanding; the plain wisdom which is 
every man’s inberitancc. (This ts ‘common sense’ 
at its minimum, without which a man is foolish or 
insane.) ‘Formerly also in pl., in phr. Lesidtes 
Ais cominon senses: out of bis senses or wits, ‘be- 
side himself’. 

3535 Jove Afol. Tindale (Arb.) 36, I am suer Tfindale] is 
not so farre besydis his comon sencis as to saye the dead 
bodye hereth cristis voyce. 1561 ‘I’. Norton Calzin's Just. 
1.13 Vnlesse he be voide of all common sense and natural 
wit of man. 1602 T. Ferzuers. 4 fol. 20a, I referre me to 
the iudgement of any man that hath but common sence. 
1690 Locke Aum, Und. 1. iii. § 4 He would be thought 
void of common sense who asked on the one side, or on 
the other side went to give a reason, why it is impossible 
for the same thing to be and not to be. 1722 Apvison 
Spect. No, 70 2 A Reader of plain commen Sense, who 
would neither relish nor comprehend an Epigram of 
Martial. 1744 Harris 7hree 7'rea!. Wks. (1841) 46 note, 
Common sense. .a sense common to all, except lunatics and 
ideots. 1799 Mackintosu Study Law Nature Wks. 1846 
I, 363 Whoever thoroughly understands such a science, 
must be able to teach it plainly to all men of commonsense. 
1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 404 Common sense will not 
teach us metapbysics any more than mathematics, : 

b. More emphatically: Good sound practical 
sensc; combined tact and readiness in dealing 
with the every-day affairs of life ; general sagacity. 

17a6 Amuerst Terrz Fil. xx. 100 There is not (said a 
shrewd wag} a more uncommon thing in the world than 
common sense..By common sense we usually and justly 
understand the faculty to discern one thing from another, 
and the ordinary ability to keep ourselves from being 
imposed upon by gross contradictions, palpable inconsisten- 
cies, and unmask’d imposture. By a man of common sense 
we mean one who knows, as we say, chalk from cheese. 
1778 PriestLey Exam. Reid 127 Common sense. .incommon 
acceptation..has long been appropriated .. to that capacity 
for judzing of common things that persons of middling 
capacities are capable of. 1852 Tennyson Ode Death Wel 
fington iv, Rich in saving eommon-sense. 1888 WormALL 
in Tisnes 16 Jan.8/1 The general demand was for intelligence, 
sagacity, soundness of judgment, clearness of perception, 
and that sanity of thinking called common sense. 

+c. Ordinary or untulored perception. Oés. 

1988 Suaxs. Z. 2. £.1.i. 57 To know .. Things hid and 
bard from common sense. . is studies \ aes recompence. 

d. As aquality of things said or done (=‘some- 
thing accordant to or approved by common sense’). 

1803 Macxintosn Def. Peltier Wks. 1846 III. 270, I ask 
yu again, Gentlemen, is this common sense? | 1866 G. 

LAcDONALD Aun. O. Neigh. tit. (2878) 34 To him it was 
just common sense, and common sense only. 1884 G. 

ENDIAN in Law Rep. 29 Chance. Div. 467 It is only common 
sense that .. you should look at the wbole of the document 
together. 2 : 

. The general sense, feeling, or judgement of 
mankind, or of a community. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. tv. x.2 That all the caresand evill which 
they meet May..seeme gainst common sence to them most 
sweet. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 390 These are to 
be received by the common sense of a Nation: as Gods 
warning pieces. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth i. 
(2723) 1 The common Sense of mankind. 1713 BerKe- 
Ley Hylas & Phil. wm. Wks, 1871 I. 329, I am content, 
Hylas, to appeal to the common sense of the world for the 
truth of my notion. 1872 Grote Aristotle II. App, ii, 28 
What Aristotle..defines as matters of common opinion an 
belief includes all that is usually meant, and properly 
meant, hy Common Sense—what is believed by all men or 
byimpet men. 1874 Swwowick Aleth, Ethics ur. xi. § 6. 333 

¢ promise which the Common Sense of mankind recog: 
nises as bindin, 


4. Philos. The faculty of primary truths; ‘the 


COMMONTY. 


complement of those cognitions or convictions 
which we reccive from nature; which all men 
therefore possess in common; and by which they 
test the truth of knowledge, and the morality of 
actions’ (Hamilton Xeid’s Wks. II. 756). 

Philosophy of Common Senses that philosophy which 
accepts as the ultimate criterion of truth the primary cog- 
nitions or beliefs of mankind; eg. in the theory of percep- 
tion, the universal belief in the eaistence of a material 
world. Applied to the Scotch school which arose in the 
8th c. in opposition to the views of Berkeley and Hume. 

[¢1705 BeRKELEY Commonpl. Bk. Wks. 1V. 455 Alent. To be 
eternally banishing Metaphisics, etc., and recalling men to 
Common Sense.) 1758 Price Kez. Ouest, Morals ied, 2) 81 
Common sense, the faculty of self-evident truths. 1764 Reap 
‘title , An Vnquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles 
of Common Sense, 1770 Beattie Ess. Truth in Ann, Reg. 
(1772) 253 Common Sense hath, in moder times, been used 
by philosophers, both French and British, to signify that 
power of the mind which perceives truth, or commands 

clief, not by progressive argumentation, but by an instan- 
taneous, instinctive, and irresistible impulse; derived 
neither from education nor from habit, but from nature. 
1776 Camppece /’htlos. Rhet, (x01) 1.1. if. 99 To maintain 
propositions the reverse of the primary truths of common 
sense, doth not imply a contradiction, it only implies 
insanity. 1842 Sir W. Hamitton in Reid's Wks. IL. 742 
On the Philosophy of Common Sense; or our primary 
beliefs considered as the ultimate criterion of truth. 1871 
Fraser in Berkeley's Wks. 1. 183 Vhe universal concurrent 
assent of mankind may be thought by some an invincible 
argument in behalf of Matter. (ore, Commonly called the 
argument from Cominon Sense.) 1874 Sincwick A/eth. 
fthics p. xi, Dogmatic Intuitionism, in which the genera! 
rules of Common Sense are accepted as axiomatic. 

5. atérib. (the two words being always hyphened), 

1854 FE. Foxsrs /.f. /’apers i. 43 Common-sense views are 
the last to take hold on men’s minds. 1872 Mor.ey leltaire 
(1886: 93 The air was thick with commun-sense objections 
to Christianity, as it was with common-sense ideas as to the 
way in which we come to have ideas, 1874 Sipcwick 
Aleth, Ethics 1. vi. §3. 70 Egoism and Utilitarianism may 
fairly be regarded as extremes between which the Common. 
Sense morality is a kind of wedta via. 

Ilence Common-se'nsed @., possessing common 
sense. Common-sensely acv., in a common 
sense manner. Common-sense-0-dox @. nonce-wa. 
on type of orthodox. Common-sensible, -bly, 
-sensical a., posscssing, or characterized by, com- 
mon sense; whence Common-se'nsically adv. 
(All more or less nonce-words.) 

1875 M. G. Pearse Van. Quorm Ser. 1. (1879) 26 Pithy, 
plain, *common-sensed. 1884 J. Parker Afost. Life IIL, 66 
Common-sensed and real-hearted men. 1878 Grosart in 
Hi. More's Poems Vatrod. 36/2 Thus *common-sensely does 
he put the matter. 1866 REApR G. Gaunt I. 207 Tle did 
not think it..*common-sense-o-dox to turn his back upon 
their dinner. 1851 LlawruorNe Snow Jmage 11879' 30 This 
highly benevolent and *common-sensible individual. 1875 
Hexes Soc. /'ress. xxv. 382 Common-sensible eonclusions. 
1890 Unit. Rev. 15 July 455 He chattered away. .*common- 
sensibly enough. 1860 /¢uédéedge 155 A plain “common. 
sensical statement of affairs. 1887 R. Cietann rue to 
a Type 1. 259 He was matter-of-fact and common-sensical 
to a degree. 1878 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 8.2 There are 
some things fit to be stated oratorically, some poetically 


.-some humorously, some *commonsensically. 

Common Serjeant, Sewer (Shore): see 
SERJEANT, SEWER, 

+Commonstrate, v. Oés. [f. L. common- 
strat- ppl. stem of commonstra-re, £. cont- + mon- 
strare to show.] To point out, make clear. 

1623 CockERAM, Commonstrate, toteach. 1650 CHARLETON 
Paradoxes 12,1 shall..commonstrate it by reasons. 1657 
Tomiinson Renon's Disp. 552 Gummes.. commonstrate its 
eximious faculties. 

Commonty (kpmonti). Forms: 4-5 com- 
unete, comounte.e, -ynte(e, 4-6 -onte, 5-ontee, 
-unte, -ownte, -ente, -entie, (comnaunte, 
couenaunte), 5-6 comontie, commontye, 
-entye, 6 comontyc, -enty, commente, -ti, -tie, 
-ty, commonte, -tie, 6-7 Sc. commounty, -tie, 
7 comonty, 7- commonty. [a. OF. comuneté 
(comm-) :—L. commiinitat-em common fellowship, 
soctety, n. of state f. commiin-’s Common, social, 
cte.; in med.L. and Romanic extended to the 
notion of ‘common citizenship’, and a ‘com. 
munity’ or ‘body of fellow-citizens’. The OF. 
form has in Eng. diverged in two directions: first, 
associated with tbe adj. Comston in all its varieties, 
it assumed this trisyllabic form: secondly it re- 
mained of 4 syllables, and was assimilated to the 
original L. type as Community, q.v.] 

+1. The body of the common people, common- 
alty, commons. Ods. 

1382 Wvettr Acts xvii. 5 Takinge of the comune [z.». 
comynte, 1388 comyn puple] summe yuele men, 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 115 Pe comounte [siedem] of 
Rome. 1474 Caxton Chesse 91 The thynges of the co- 
munete. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 323/3 Grete oppressions and 
Importable Ate among the comonte. a 1553 UpDaLt 
Royster D. v. vi. (Arb.) 86 The nobilitie.. With all the whole 
commontie. 1gs9 Sackvitte Afirr. Slag., Compl. Dk. 
Buckhon, 61 Let no prince put trust in commontie. 1600 


Heywoop 1sf Pt. Edw. JV, Wks. 1874 1. 69 The King 
wants money, and would haue some of his commonty. 
+2. A commnnity; a commonwealth. Ods. 
€1380 Wyvcetir Sern, Sel. Wks. II. 350 Ellis be comynte 
wolde not stonde. ¢1449 Pecock Repr, - xvi. 87 Every 
—2 


COMMON WEAL. 


kiugdom or comounte ae in him silf schal be destruyed. 
1496 Dives & Pang, \W. de W.) v. xxii. 2262 Every man is 
a parte 'of the comonte. 1523 Lo. Berxers Frorss. 1. cxl. 
167 To kepe y' commentie of Flanders in frendshyppe. 

+3. ‘Commnnity, common possession’ (Jam.). 

exq00 Kom. Rose 5212 With hem holdyng comunte Of alle 
her goode in charite. 1606 Sc. elets Fas. VI, c. 2 All com- 
mon Kirks, perteining of auld to the saids Bishoppes, and 
their chapter in commountie. 

4. Commonage, common of pasture, etc. (see 
Common $6.6). Se. 

ao Sc. ects Fas. V (1814) 379 (Jam.) With. .commounty 
in the saidis muris, myris and mossis. 1818 Scotr Br. 
Lamm, xii, Their huts, kail-yards, and rights of commonty. 
1849 Blackw. Jag. LXVI. 660 The agricultural labourer... 
had, moreover, rights of pasturage and commonty .. wbich 
have lorg ago disappeared. 

5. Land held in eommon; ‘a common’. Se. 

1600 Sc. Acts Fas. V1, c. 5 Diverse persons, hes riven 
out .. great portions of the samine commonties, without 
any right. 1754 Ersxixe /'rinc. Sc, Law '1809! 321 Com- 
monty ..in our law language, and in charters, equenily 
signifies a heath or moor, 1806 Forsyty BSeanties Scotd, 
IIT. 158 Strathaven. possessed an extensive commonty, all 
of which has long since been converted into private pro- 
perty. 1874 Act 37 & 38 Vict. c. 94 § 35 A decree of division 
of commonty or of common property or runrig lands. 1883 
Sca‘sman 23 July 5/7 The commonty of Harray has all been 
divided hetween the heritors. heer 

+ @. The liberties of a borough ; ‘jurisdiction or 
territory’ (Jam.\. Sc. Ods. 

¢1575 Sin J. Barrour Practicks 54(Jam.) Gif he wes takin 
within the commountie of the burgh. 

+7. Commonly commenti) fire: app. the name 
given in the 16th e. (at Cambridge) to a fire pro- 
vided at the common expense of the fellows of 2 
colleze in the room of one of them, and to the 
social mecting round this fire alter dinner: the 
origin of the later comtmonfire-room, comtmton-room, 
or combinalion-room (see the latter). 

1573 G. Harvey Letier-d&. Camden Soc.)4 After dinner 
and supper, at commenti fiers .. I continuid as long as ani, 
and was as fellowli as the best. /éfd. 5 Ata commenti fier 
in M. Jacksuns chamber this last year. 

© Humorou ly, as a blunder for comedy, 

1596 Staks. Jam. Shr. Induct. ii. 140. 

Common weal, commonweal (kg'moen- 
wi'l. arch, forig. two words Common a. + 
Weat (:-—OE. wela, weo/a well-being, prosperity) ; 
used side ly side with general weal, public 
weal, and esp. weal-public. Cf. F. bien commun, 
bien public, Ly ves publica, res commirnis. Mt is 
stil n-ed as two words in sense 1, In sense 2 
(= commonwealth) it was in 16th e. more esp. 
Scotch, and ts now archaie or rhetorical, or nsed 
with etymological emphasis.] 

1. (Properly two words.) Common well-being ; 
esp. the general good, pnblie welfare, prosperity of 


the community. 

a 1459 Gregory's Chron. [an. 1450] (Camden 1876) 191 
They [the Kentish insurgents] wente, as they sayde, for the 
comyn wele of the realme of Ingelonde. 1526 Pilgr. Perf 
33 Uhe partes of mannes body hath. .theyr offyce. .for the 
commine wele of the hole body. 1542 LBooroe Dyetary 
Pref. (1870) 228, I ilo it for a common weele {1547 4 common 
weale}. 1533 Q. Marv in Strype Eccd. Alem, V1. App. i. 3 
As shall avaunce Gods glory and the cominonweal. 1609 
Skene Reg. Vay 10 The law is made for the common- 
well and profite of baith the parties. 1622 Bacon Mew. VI/, 
157 To the Commonweale and Prosperity of our Subiects. 
1744 THouson Summer 1617 Ever musing on the common 
weal. 1874 F. Seesoum rot. Rev. (1887) 7 Citizens for 
whose common weal the nation is to be governed. 

2. The whole body of the people, the body 
politic ; a state, community. = COMMONWEALTH 2. 

This use was adversely criticized by Elyot: see quot. 1531. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 202 Pe comen wele was 

aied of bat conscilyng Pat it were not delaied, so was 

{ichard] be kyng. 1831 Ervot Gow 1.1, Hit semeth that 
men haue ben longe aoused in calling Rempudblicam a com- 
mune weale.. There may appere lyke diuersitie to be in 
englisshe betwene a publike weale and a commnne weale, 
as shulde be in latin, betwene Aes publica, & Res plebeia, 
1535 Lyxnesay Sa¢yre 2436 The common-weil of fair Scot- 
land. 1549 Latimer Ploughers ‘Arb.) 26 Wherefore are 
magistrates ordayned, but that the tranquillitie of the com- 
mune weale maye be confirmed. 61x Coryat Crudities 
460 A most excellent aristscraticall fame of common-weale. 
1726 Tnomson IH inter (1738! 432 Solon the next who built 
his commoun-weal On Equity’s wide Base. 1850 Kincstev 
Alt, Locke Pref. 23 The most truly liberal-minded class of 
the commonweal. 

tb. Zhe Christian eommonweal: Christendom. 

1859 in Strype Aun. Ref. 1. App. viii. 20 The Christian 
gcnr eames is acct 1603 RwoLies Hist. Turks In- 
trod., The..state of the Christian Commonweale..might.. 
mooue euen a right stony heart to ruth. | 

= COMMONWEALTH 3. ( poetic nontce-tese.) 

1733 Swirt. On Poetry, They plot to turn, in factious 
zeal, Duncenia to a common-weal. 

+4. Comé. 

1579 J. Stusses Gaping Gulf Divb, These aduenturous 
commonwealminglers. 1587 Gouninc De Afornay xii. 175 
Riddinz goode Commonwealemen out of the way, that he 
may mainteine himself stil in his tyranny, 

ommonwealth (kemonwelp). Forms: see 
Common a. and Weattu. [In its history, like 
prec. 3 wealth, ME wwelthe, being a later forma’ion, 
in same sense as weal, OE. wela. The two words 
were used indiscriminately by Skelton and others, 
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in senses 1 and2; but in the 16th ce. commonwealth 
became the ordinary English term in sense 2 (and 5), 
and it was in connexion with this that the later 
senses 3, 4 (with corresp. use of 5) were developed. 
Sense 1, if nsed, is now prononneed as two words 
common wealth ; this pronunciation was formerly 
the usnal one, and sti]l ocenrs occasionally in the 
other senses, Cf. note under ComMON-PLACE.] 

+1. Public welfare; general good or advantage. 
Ods. in ordinary nse: see CoMMON-WEAL. 

1470 Hagroinc Chron. cxxiv. xiii, He dyd the commen 
wealthe sustene. a1528 Sketton Vox Popwli 318 And so 
marreth..The comonwelthe of eche sytte. 1530 Patscr. 
207/1 Common welthe, dfex publigue, 1553 S. Cavor 
Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 261 To the common 
wealth and benefite of the whole companie and mysterie. 
1679 Burnet ///st. Ref. 25 The common wealth of a whole 
realm was chien to be looked at. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Charac, Wks.1Bohn_ II. 64 They choose that we 
fare which is compatible with the commonwealth. 1871 
Ruskin Fors Clavie. v.13 Whether you are striving for 
a Common. Wealth or fora Common. Illth. 

2. The whole body of people constituting a 
nation or state, the body politie; a state, an inde- 
pendent community, esp. viewed as a body in 
whieh the whole people have a voice or an 
interest, 

1513 Dovcras Ai ness, Pref. note bk.vuy, It is vertew that ever 
has promoued commoun Hatin 1534 Lo. Berxers Gold. 
BA, AM. Aurel.i1546) H vjb. Of diuers men, and one lorde, is 
composed a common welth. @15§77 Sir T. Smita Commi. 
Eng. (1609) 11 A coinmon.wealth is called a society .. of a 
multitude of free men, collected together, and vnited by 
common accord and couenants among themselues. 1612 
Brinscey Lyd. Let. i.(1627: 3 The certaine good .. botb 
unto Church and Common-wealth. 1690 Locke Govt, ut. x. 
§ 133 By Commonwealth, 1 .. mean, not a Democracy, or 
any Form of Government, but any independent Community 
which the Latins signified by the word Crzvtas. 3750 
jue Rambler No.145 ?3 Aen .. content to fill up the 
lowest class of the commonwealth, 1858 H. ReEo Lect. 
Eng, Hist. v.15> Not only the kingly commonwealth of 
England, but the republican commonwealth of America, 
i 1601 Swans. Adé's Well 1, 1. 137 It is not poriticke, in 
the Common-wealth of Nature, to preserue virginity. 

3. A state in which the supreme power is vested 


in the people; a republic or demoeratie state. 

21618 Racetce Macims St. (1651) 8 A Common-wealtb 
is the swerving or depravation of a Free, or popular State, 
or the Government of the whole Multitude of the base and 
Pea Sort, without respect of the other Orders. 1667 
Pepys Diary (1879: 1V. 461 Better things were done, and 
better managed . under a Commonwealth than under a 
King. axzgig Burnet Own Time +1766) 1. 63 This shows 
how impossible it is to set up a Commonwealth in England. 
1850 Motiey Netherd. (1868 1. i. 7 The career of .. the 
Dutch Commonwealth. 1870 Lowet. Among my Bks. Ser. 
1, (1873) 228 The sturdy commonwealths which have sprung 
from the seed of the Mayflower. 

4. Eng. Hist. The republican government esta- 
blished in England between the execution of 
Charles I in 1649 and the Restoration in 1660. 

1649 Act farlt, 19 May, Be it Declared and Enacted 
by rate present Parliainent, and by the authority of tbe 
same, That the People of England and of all the Do- 
minions and Territories thereunto belonging are, and shall 
be, and are hereby Constituted, Made, Established, and 
Confirmed to be a Commonwealthand Free State; and shall 
henceforward be Governed as a Commonwealth and Free 
State by the Supreme Authority of this Nation, the Repre- 
sentatives of the People in Parliament, and by such as they 
shall appoint and constitute as Officers and Ministers for the 
a of the People, and that without any King or House of 

rds. 31674 Crarenoon fist, Reb. xi. (1843 784/2 The 
parliament, as soon as they had settled their commonwealth 

. sent ambassadors to their sister republic, the States of the 
United Provinces. 1713 Aovison Sect. No. 55 P2 The 
Commonwealth, when it was in its height of Bower and 
Ricbes, 80x Stautr Sports & Past. Introd. § 25 In the 
tine of the commonwealth this spectncle was discontinued. 
1862 R. Vatcuan Eng. Nonconf. 443 \n the days of the 
Long Parliament and of the Commonwealth. 

6 transf. and fig. Applied in various ways to a 
body or a number of persons united by some 
eommon interest; e.g. commonivealth of learning, 
the whole body of learned men, the ‘republic of 
letters’; commonwealth of nations: see quot. 1796. 

1551 Turner Jerdal 1. Prol. Aijb, The hole common 
welth of all Christendome, 1608-11 Be. Harr Medit. 1 
§ 82 The whole heavenly commonwealth of angels. 1664 
Power Exp. Philrs, 1, 90 Torricellius .. to whom all the 
Common.wealth of Learning nre exceedingly oblieg’d. x724 
W. Rocers Voy. 311 In the Government of our sailing 
Common-wenlth. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace Wks. VIL. 
182 The writers on publick law have often called this nggre- 
gate of [European] nations a commonwealth. They had 
reason. It is virtually one great state having the same 
basis of general law; with some diversity of provincinl 
customs and local estahlishments. 1824 Worpsw E£-xczurs. 
ty. 348 Through all the mighty commonwealth of things Up 
from the creeping plant to sovereign Man. 1848 Macaucay 
fest. Eng. 1 230 Any German or Italian principality. .was 
a more important member of the commonwealth of nations. 

b. 7heatr. A company of nctors who share the 
receipts instead of receiving salaries. 

1885 L. Outram in Dram, Rev. 27 Mar. 83/1 Fourth. 
class theatres, commonwealths, fit-up tours, nnd such ve- 
nues of experience. 

+6. An appellation of the Norfolk insurgents 
of 1549 (or their adherents’. Ods. 

1549 Sin A. Aucner in Froude //ist. Eng. V. 204 note, 
Men called Commonwealths, and their aahenwe . have 


COMMORIENT. 


been sent up and come away without: punishment.” And 
that Commonwealth, called Latimer, hath gotten the par- 
don of others.. There was never none that ever spake as 
vilely as these called Commonwealths does. 

7. attrib. 

1592 Nasne P. Pentlesse (Shaks. Soc.) 68 Cloaking of bad 
actions with common-wealth pretences. 1593 SHAKS. 2 Hen. 
VTJ,1. tii, 157, 1 come to talke of Common-wealth Affayres. 
1654 E. Jounson Wonderswrkg. Provid. 129 Compleating 
the Colonies in Church and Cooter wealth. Wonk, 1695 
Eng. Anc. Const. ae 2 Much censured as savouring of 
commonwealth principles 

+Commonwea'lth’s-man, 
man. O¢s. exc. //ist. Also commonwea‘lth- 
man. [Cf statesman, lownsman, tradesman, etc.] 

+1. One devoted to the interests of the common. 
wealth; good ¢. = good citizen, patriot. Obs. 

1579 J. Stusses Gaping Gulf Djb, More like Basciaes to 
the great Turke, then Christian commonwealthmen. 1593 
Tell-Troth's New Y. Gift 37 He..can be but a bad com. 
mon wealthes man which is an ill husband. 1642 T. Scntr 
Belg. Pissmire 28 These .. degenerating from the nobilitie 
and vertue of their Ancestors, become of Common-wealtbs- 
men Common-woes-men. 1677 Yarranton Eng Improv. 
1og You are not a good Commonwealths-man, if you do 
not give me leave to Print this; for it will be a general 
itn to the Clotbing-Trade. 1742 Richaroson Pamela 

I]. 385 Their next Heir cannot well be a worse Com- 
monwealtb’s-man. 

2. fist. An adherent of the Erglish Common- 
wealth in the 17th e.; also ge. an adherent 
of a republican government. a republican (oés.). 

1658 9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 210 To build upon the 
Union made by those Commonwealth-men, I cannot con- 
sent. 1683 Afol. Prot. France v. €2 The greatest cry 
against the French Protestants, as Commonwealthsmen and 
Traytors. 1779 8x Jouxson L. P., Parnelf, Thomas Par. 
nell was the son of a commonwealthsman..who, at the Re- 
storation, left .. Cheshire .. and settled in Ireland. r8zq 
New Monthly Mag. X. 573 The characters of the repub- 
licans or commonwealthsmen. 5 

(Commonye: see List of Spurious Words.) 

Commorade, obs. f. CoMRADE. 


+Co‘mmorance. Os. Also6-ans. [f. Com- 
MORANT, or its souree: see -ANcE.] Abiding; 
sojourning ; tarrying. 

1594 West Syvbol, u. § 220 The shier, and town .. or 
ae of his then or late dwelling or commorans, 1634 Sim 

'. Hersert 7rav. 216 After sixe dayes commorance in 
Saint Hellen, wee sailed thence. c . 

Commorancy (keméransi). Chiefly Law. 
Also 8 comorancy. [f. as prec.: see -ANCY.] 
Abiding, abode, re-idence. (Formerly with #/.) 

1586 Ferne Slaz. Gentrie 51 Vagarantes from their owne 
dwellings, or vsuall places of commorancies. 3641 Hart. 
Afisc. (Malh ) V. 79 England .. wherein so many men have 
their commorancy and abode. 1798 Root Amer. Law Rep. 
I 263 Question was..Whether..a foreigner..could gain a 
settlement by comorancy. 188:x Law Kep.in Times 14 Apr. 
4/3 A mere transient visit, or a temporary commorancy. 

Commorant \kpmérint), a. and sh. Obs. exc. 
as prec. Also 6-7 eomorant(e. [ad. L. com- 
meoraniem, pr. pple. of commord-ri to tarry, abide, 
{. com-+ mordart to delay, tarry, f. sora delay.) 

A, adj. Abiding, dwelling, resident. 

Formerly applied technically, at Cambridge, to members 
of the Senate resident in the town (comsmorantes in villa) 
who were no longer members of their collezes: this became 
obsolete with the Act of 1856, which abolished the qualifi- 
cation of residence. E 

arss6 Cranmer Ws. 1], 277 If Davison be dwelling or 
commorant within my jurisdiction. 1606 N. B. Sidney's 
Ourania Miijb, If any on the earth were commorant. 
1610 Guitum /feraddry ui. (1611) xx. 163 {Fowls] commorant 
in Woods, Forests, Heaths, etc. 1726 Avurre /‘arerg. 
407 Unless they have been commorant there for ten Years. 
3769 BLackstone Comm. 1V. 270 All freeholders within the 
precinct .. and all persons commorant therein; which come 
morancy consists in usually lying there, 1888 Daly Ted. 
22 Mar. 7/2 An Irishman...‘ commorant’ in. Edinburgh. 

+b. Of water: Standing. not running away. 
r6r0 W. Foukincnam Art of Survey 1. v. 10 Water 
Appropriate is either Commorant, viz confined within the 
plot, or Current, not terminated within the limits thereof. 
B. sé. A dweller, sojourner, resident. 

(Also as in note to A.) 

a 3670 Hacxet AdA, Wiitiams 1. (1692) 10 Rabbl Jacob, 
a Jew born, whom I remember fora long time a Commorant 
inthe University. /d/d. 1. 32 In all my time tbat I was a 
Commorant in Cambridge. » 

+Commora'tion. 0és. [ad. L. commoration- 
emt,n. of action f. commorda-rt: see prec.; cf. mod. 
F, commoration.] Dwelling, abiding, sojourning, 

16ra-§ Br. DALt Comtempl. O. 7. xix. vi, An copper 
of his commoration amongst them. 165: Hower Menice 33 
They invited them to. fix their Commoration there, a 16 
J. Smitu Sed. Disc. v..175 The conimoration of the soul in 
such n body as this. 1851 Afem. of Beddoes in Poems 122 
The nudacity of ghostly ‘commoration "with flesh and blood, 

+Commoratory. 0és. [f. L. commorat-, ppl. 
stem of commordri (see prec.), after analogy of L. 
nouns in -dréum: see -ony.] A dwelling-place. 

ax64 Be. Mountacu A. & AY. (1642) 456 This name {holy 
houses) they gave as well unto their Cels, and Commora- 
tories where they ligged, as to their Synagogues. 

Commorient (kgm6-rriént), a. [ad. L. com- 
morient-em, pr. pple. of commori to die with, f. 
com- + mort to die.) Dying together; in Asérol. 
of or pertaining to simnltaneous death. Ods. 

1646 Buck Rich, 1/1, 86 (R.) The same compatient and 
commorien: fates and times. 


-wea'lths- 


. .COMMORSE. 
» b. as-sd. 


1730-36 Bawey (folio’, Covtsnorients, persons dying 
together, at the same time. 1773 in Asn 1888 Coote 
Com, Form lrobate Pract. (ed 10) 222 If the commorient 
eehas left a Will it must be proved. 

+Commo'rse. Ods. [f. commors- ppl. stem of 
commordére to bite sharply, cause a pang, after 
remorse.}_ Compassion, pity. 

1597 Damien Civ. Wares 1. xlvi, Yet doth calamitie attract 
commorse. /é/d. ul. ciii, The better fewe..Stood careful 
lookers-on with sad commorse. ie 

|| Commorth (ko mpip). Welsh Hist, Also 7 
comorth,e. [ad. Welsh cymmhorth, cymhorth, 
now commonly cymorth, ‘aid, subsidy’, f. cy- 
together, with + forth aid, assistance, help, sup- 
port] An aid,a contribution or collection in aid. 

1402 Act 4 Hen. iV, ¢. 27 Qe nul Westour Rymour Minis- 
trall ne vacabond soit aucunement sustennz en la terre de 
Gales pur faire Kymorthas ou coillage sur la comune poeple 
illeoges. 1534 Act 26 Hen. VI/I, c. 6 No person .. shall 
.. within Wales .. gather or leuie any Commorth, Bydalle, 
tenauntesale, or other collection or exactions. 1617 in 
Rymer Fa:tera (1710) XVII. 3% All manner of Forgeries.. 
Exactions, Comorthes and begging. 1672 CoweL /ulerfr., 
Comorth, signifies a Contribution... It seems this was a 
collection made at Marriages, and when young Priests 
said or sung their first Masses, and sometimes for Redemp- 
tion of Murders or Felonies. 

| Commos (kg'mjs). Gr. Trag. [Gr. xoppds 
striking, bea.ing of head and breast in lamentation, 
f. xinrew to strike.] A lament in which one or 
more of the chief characters and the chorus sing 
alternate parts. 
aut L. Camppert Sophoctes I. (ed. 2) 241 The commos 
which follows is arranged in two strophes and antistrophes. 
| Commot (ky-mat). MVelsh Hist, Forms: 5 
commott, 6-8 comot, 7- commot,e. [a. Welsh 
cymwd, kymwt, in mod.W. cwmmid, neighbour- 
hood, locality (cf cymydog neighbour).) In 
Wales, a territorial and administrative division ; 
usually subordinate to a cantref or cantred. 

{1284 Statut. Waltiz (Spelman), Vicecomes de Kaernarvan 
sub quo Cantreda de Arvan, Cantreda de Artlentayth, 
Commotum de Conkyn, Cantreda de Ailen, & Commotum 
de Irmemch.] 1495 Aef x1 Hen. V/I, c. 33 § 17 The com. 
mottisof Nanconwey and Dynllane. 1535 Act 27 //en. V'//1, 
c. 26 §3 Manours.. within the compas .. of the said... 
parishes, commotes, & cantredes. 1584 H. Ltoyp Caradoc's 
Mist. Cambria 12. 1610 Hourann Camden's Brit. 1. 665 
East ward. .standeth Mouthwy a Commot very well knowne. 
1627 Sprep England i. $7 ‘They [the Cantreves] were sub- 
diuided into their Cymedeu or Commots, 1723 H. Row- 
LANDS Mona ene) 114 Anglesey is. .divided. .into 
three Cantrefs, and each of these into two Comots. 1836 
J. Downes Aft. Decam. 1. 156 On the promontory of the 
Creiddyn, that commot or hundred of Carnarvonshire, 

b. Sometimes identificd with: A  seigniory, 
lordship, or manor. 

1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 5a, A commote is a great seigniory 
and may include one or divers manors. 1889 H. Lewis 
Anc. Laws Wales 162-3, 

?Ignorant writers have confounded the word with OE. 
médt, gemdt, or L. commdtus, and spoken of it as a gather- 
ing or assembly. In Les Termes dela Ley (1641) it is con: 
founded with Commortit (misspelt comsroith). 

Commote (kgméu't\, v. rare. [f. L. commit. 
ppl. stem of cosmovere to move hither and thither, 
agitate, disturb: ef. promote. The ordinary word 
is commove; this is perh. directly suggested by 
commotion.] trans. To put into commotion, 
disturb. 

1852 Hawrnorne Blithedale Rom. 11. iii. 50 The whole 
society being more or less commoted and made uncoinfort- 
able thereby. a 1864 — Dr. Grimshawe's Secret (1883) 280 
The Warden, greatly coinmoted for the ndnce, complied. 

+Commo‘ter, Os. [ad. L. commétor: cf. 
promoter, and prec.) One who stirs up or sets in 
motion. 

1646 J. Litsurne Game Sc. §& Eng. 16 Those which were 
the first commoters and raiser of troubles and warres. 1670 
Cotton Esferion \. in. 128 Some monuments of the Rebel- 
lion, as also of the punishment, those desperate men suffer'd, 
who were the Commoters of it. A 

+Commo‘ther, co-mother. 0s. or dial. In 
5-6 commoder. [f. Com- + Moruer, after med.L. 
comntater, F. commere in same sense: cf. COMERED.] 
A name for the relationship of a godmother to the 
other god-parents and the actual parents of a 
child; = gossip, cummer, in their criginal sense. 

1440 York Afyst, ix. 143 My commodrys and my cosynes 
bathe, 1523 Zest. Edor. (Surtees) V. 171 To my Commoder 
Smyth my musterdevilys gowne, 1847-78 in HALtiwEL. 
x855 Whitby Gloss., Co-mothker, a godmother or co-helper 
in the religious training of the child. 

Commotion (k/méufan). Forms: 5-6 com- 
(m)ocion, -eyon, 6- commotion. [a. OF. com- 
(m)ocion (12th c. in Littré), ad. L. commétiin-em, 
n. of action f. con:movére; see COMMOVE.] 

+1. dit. Continuous or recurring motion; move 
ment hither and thither, up and down, or the like. 
Obs. exc. as in 2. 

1526 Piler. Perf, WW. de W. 1531) 291 The cause of this 
Shes commocyon or mouynge of theyr bodyes. 1549 

compl. Scot. xiii. (1872) 111 Agitatione and commotione of 

his army vp and doun. 1607 Torsent Four.f. Beasts (1673) 

242 In the commotion of his horse, he [the rider] may not 


touch any member or part of him, but only his back. x ° 
Butwer Anthropomet 188 Commotion of the Arms, = 
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2. Physical disturbance, more of less violent; 
tumultuous agitation of the parts or particles of 


any thing; of the sea: turbulence, tossing. 

2tr. Funtus On Rev. vi. 15 There is no man that shall 
not be astonished at that generall commotion. 1634 PEacnaM 
Gentl, Exerc. 124 The Ocean. .by reason of his often coi. 
motion and raging. 1667 Matron /’. Z.1v. 992 Nor onely 
Paradise In this commotion, but the Starrie cane +. Or all 
the Elements At least had gon to rack. 1741-3 WESLEY 
Frail. (1749) 13 In a moment the commotion ceased, the 
heat was over. 1794 Soutney otany Bay Eclog. in, 1.. 
was soon sick and sad with the billows’ commotion. 1823 
J. Bavcock Dom. Antusem. 31 Drop good vinegar .. upen 
flour contaminated with other admixtures, and immcdiate 
commotion takes place. 

b. (with @ and £2) 

1794 Sutiivan View Nat. 11.173 The earth has undergone 
commotians abstracted from a deluge. 1860 T'yNpaLL Glac. 
1, ii, 2 The upper air exhibited a commotion which we did 
not experience. 

8. Bustle, stir, confusion, hurly-burly ; often in 
phr. 22 commotion. (Also with a and £/.) 

1616 Buttokar, Commotion, a great stir, a hurly burly, 
1752 Jouxson Kamdler No, 202 ? 4 ‘What perpetual contest 
for wealth which keeps the world in commotion. 1868 Q. 
Victoria Life Highi, 61 When I went on deck there was a 
great commotion, such running and calling, and pulling of 


ae 2 ; 
. Public disturbance or disorder; tumult, sedi- 
tion, insurrection. (The earliest sense recorded.) 

1471 in Camden Afisc. (1847) 1.17 To have [made] con- 
mocion ayeinst the king. 1593 Snaxs. 2 f/er. FJ, i. 
358, I haue seduc’d a head-strong Kentishman Iohn Cade 
of Ashford, To make Commotion. 1613 R. C. Zable Alpe. 
(ed, 3, Commotion, rebellion, trouble, or disquictnesse. 
1655 Futter CA. //ist, ww. ii. §.14 ‘he open commotion of 
your peuple. : 

b. (with a and 7/7.) A disturbance, agitation; a 
tumult, rising, insurrection. 

1540 Act 32 /fen, V///, c. 26 Commocions or sedicions 
among themselfes, 1§42 Coutn. Fadyan's Chron, vu. 700 In 
October folowyng beganne a folishe comocion in Lincoln- 
shire. 165: Hoppes Levfath. u. xxx. 183 ‘The punishment 
of the Leaders, and teachers in a Commotion. 1749 
Ssotiett Aegicide 1. i, Each popular commotion he im- 

rov'd By secret ministers. 1876 J. H. Newman //ist. SA. 

. ut. ii, 314 He became once more engaged in the political 
cointmotions of the day. 

+5. Mental perturbation ; agitation, excitement. 

1581 Marneck Bk. of Notes 50 A certeine commotion also 
which we doe ca‘langer. 1606 Suaus. Tr. & Cr. ut. iii, 185 
Kingdom’'d Achilles in commotion rages, 1711 SuarTEsa. 
Charact, (1737) IT. ue uu. 1g4 What is justly stil’d Passion 
or Commotion. 1768 Sterne Sext. Yourn. (1775) 11. 105 
Trusting the issue of his commotions to reason only. 

6. attrib. 

arsss Latimer Serm. & Reo, (1845) 389 The mishe- 
haviour of a certain priest in the commotion time [#¢. the 
Pilgrimage of Grace], 

+ Commo‘tion, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. prec. sb.] 
intr. To cause commotion. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Séuffe (1871) 63 In the boiling or 
seething it in his maw, he felt it commotion a little and 
upbraid him. 

Commotional (kfméufanal), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. +-aL}.) Of or pertaining to commotion. 

1870 S. Paumer Virg. Eclog. 10 ‘That is a diseased com- 
passion which waits for commotional stimulants. 

+Commortioner. és. [f. as prec. + -ER.] 
One who excites or takes part in a commotion; 
one who stirs up tumult or rebellion. 

1549 Cuexe Hurt Sedit. (1641) 13 Who can perswade 
where treason is aboue reason, and..commotioners are 
better than commissioners, and common woe is named 
commonwealth? 1550 CrowLey Zfrgr. 555 The Swerde 
wyl not helpe in the common wealth To purge it of 
Commotionars [l. 595 4as commosioners]. 1616 BoLtox 
Lypercr. in Warton /Tist. Eng. Poetry (1840) 111, 231 Sir 
Thomas Wiat, not the dangerous commotioner, but his 
worthy father. 1691 Woop A és. Oxon. I. 50 Lord Cobham 
.. being a Commotioner in the reign of Qu. Mary, 

+ Commo'tive, a. Obs. [f. L. commdt- (sce 
CoMMOTE v.) + -1VE, as if ad. L. *commédtiv-us.] 
Tending to or subject to commotion ; disturbing. 

1605 Syivester Du Lartas i. iii. 4641) 22/1 The Seas com- 
motive and inconstant flowing. 1607 J. Day Trav. Eng. 
Bro. (1881) 75 Commotiue thoughts: enuie and hate Striue 
in my breast. 1629 T. Apams #/&s. (1862) ITI, 283 Anxious 
commotive thoughts. 

{| Commortrix, [L. fem. of commétor ‘one 
who sets in motion’.]_ ‘A maid that makes ready 
and vnready her Mistris’ (Cockeram 1623), 

Commounie, aly, obs. ff. Common, -Ly. 

Commove (kfmé‘v), v. Also 4-5 commoeve, 
-meve. Chiefly in pa. pple. [a. F. commouv-oir 
(12th c. in Littré), stressed stem commenv-. 

Noted by Johnson as ‘ Not in use’, and by Craig 1847, 
* Oés.’; but, although chiefly found in Scotch writers after 
1500, it has never been obsolete, and is now not uncommon.] 

. trans. (lit.) To move violently, disturb, agitate, 
stir up, set in commotion. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 12 pe manace of pe [Canrd, 
Univ, MS. be see] commoeuyng or chasyng vpwarde hete 
fro be botme. 15%3 Douctas sEneis vit. vi. 72 And sall 
commove that deipest pyt of hell. 1659 Macatto Ca. 
Physick 4 The pulse commoved tells the heart to be 
troubled. 1744 HOMSON Sianmer 970 The sands, Com- 
moved around in pavers. eddies play. 1822 SouTHey 
Ode King's Visit Scot? 6 From its depths commoved, In- 
furiate acean raves, 1868 Geo. Enior Sf. Gipsy 208 The 
air is so commoved by your voice. 


COMMUNALIZATION. 


+ b. of motion onward. Ods. rare. 

1552 Asp. Hamitton Catechk, (3884) 34 Thai salbe com. 
movit fra the see to the see. " 

ec. fig. To put into general or universal motion, 

1872 Morey Voltaire ied. 2) 11. 76 The general stir and 
life of public activity tends to commove the whole systein. 

+ 2. To throw into disorder, disturb. Ods. 

¢1500 Melusine xxi, 123 About the spryng of the day 
foure score basynets., commevyd al thoost by manere of 
batayll. @ 1563 Bate Sed. H’ks. (Parker Soc.) 476 When 
Gods judgments begin to wax known, all things are com- 
moved and troubled. 1623 Drum. or Hawrn. Flowers of 
Sten 20 Love..doth denoalie mind, And, like wild waves, 
all our designs commove. 

3. To move in mind or feeling, stir to emotion, 
rouse to passion; to excite. (After 1500 almost 
exclusively Sc.) 

1393 Gowrr Conf. 111. 205 Jupiter .. was commeved of 
this thing. 1430 Lypa. Chron, Tray m. xxii, With his 
erye he hath them so commeued. 1485 Caxion Chas, Gt. 
toa. iii, 43 AL the frensshe men were commoeued and 
troubled. 1535 Stewart Crow. Scot. 11. 577 Rycht far he 
wes commonit at that thing. 1567 in H. Campbell Love. 
fett. Mary Q Scots 824) App. 41 Albeit her iene: Was 
commoved, for the present time of hir taking, at the said 
Erle Boithvile. @ 1640 Lari Siincixc Son. in Campbell 
Spee. Brit, Poets WA. 207 Such was Diana once, when being 
spied By rash Action, she was much commoved. 1750 
Cloud of Witnesses App (1810) 317 ‘This so commoved hint 
that he durst not go away. 1818 Sco1t Hob Roy viii, The 
clerk .. was also cominoved = 1840 Mrs. Cariyte Zeté. 1. 
132 To feel yourself commoved by such phenomena. 1850 
Mrs. Brownixne Poems 1. 126 Comimoving thee no less 
With that forced quietness. 

+b. To excite or incite fo. Obs. 

1374 Cuaucer Troples v2 1795 This commeveth me To 
speke. /4fd, 1. Proem, 17 Comeueden. — Soeth. v. iv. 
167 Voys or sonne hurtlib to be eres and commoenip hem 
to herkne. 1651 Ciranteton “phes. & Crome, Afatronus iM. 
(1668) 45 ‘To feel himself commoved to all sorts of Passions. 

Hence Commoved fff. a., and Commo-ving 
vb, sh. and ppd, a. 

16qx Be. Wate Rew, Wks. (1660) 78 Dividing, striking, 
wounding, commoving, are as it were forced upon him. 
1647 Warn Simp. Cobler 35 ‘The gayest Kingdomes shall 
Le but rufiling scuffling, removing and commoving hovells. 
1847 lack, Mag. 768 The pulses of the comtuoved air. 

Commown e, commun, obs. ff. ComMox, 

+ Commu'leeate, v. Ots.—9  [irreg. f£. Ly cone 
mulcé-re.] ‘To asswage’ Cockerain 1623,. 

Commun, obs. pa. pple. of Come. 

|] Communa: see CuoMMUNE 3é,.! 1. 

+ Communably, adv. Obs. [Mccentric spelling 
for comenably, ef. COMENABLE.] Duly, properly. 

1400 Hom, Rose 7237 Sithen men us loven communably. 

Communal (kfininal, ke-mienal’, a. [a Vr. 
communal ad. late L. comminal-ts, {. commiina 
CoMMUNE.] 

1. Of or belonging to a commune (senses 1 & 2), 

1821 W. ‘Taycor in Monthly Mag. XX X11. 62 Communal 
nurseries were every where established, 1837 Penny Cred. 
VIL. g12/2 France..is divided into communes..under a 
municipal officer..who bears the same title, that of Jarre, 
which was borne by the head of the antient communes. 
Ile..is assisted by a communal council, the members of 
which are chosen by the coimmunal electors. 186: M. 
Anxotp Pop. Educ. France 98 Vo be full communal teacher 
in France one must be 24 years old. 1864 Kink Chas, 
Bold 1. ii. 73 Self-government..was the vital principle of 
the conmununal charters. 1873 Dixon 7iwo Queens 1. i, In 
every part of Aragon, the cities had their..communal laws. 

b. Of or pertaining to the Paris Commune and 
its adherents. 

1871 Graphic III, 310/1 When the history of the Com- 
munal insurrection in Paris comes to be written. 188 
Daity News 20 Jan. 3/4 The elections, resulting in a crush- 
ing Communal defeat. 

2. Of or pertaining to a (or the) community. 

1843 Barmay in New Age 1 Sept. 86 So also do I declare 
that Baptism should become, as a religious rite, permanent, 
communal, and diurnal, 185: G. S. Faper Many Alansions 
(2862) 223 In the next world they .. will have no national ar 
communal existence. 1870 Lupsock Orig. Civilis. iii. 
(2875) 82 There is strong evidence that the lowest races: 
of men live, or did live, in a state of what may perhaps 
be called ‘Communal Marriage’, 1888 Amy Levy Reuben 
Sachs x. 13x It consolidates one’s position .. to stand well- 
with the [Jewish] Community... But .. you will find a good 
many Meetings of all sorts, which are not communal. : 

8. Of or pertaining to the commonalty or body 


of citizens (L. commie) of a burgh. 

1875 Stupss Const. Hist. 11, xxi. §809 The communal or 
popular faction was not however crushed,—Thus ended one 
phase of the communal quarrel. 

Communalism (see preceding). [f. prec. + 
-Ism: cf. mod.F. communalisme.] The principle 
of the communal organization of society: a theory 
of govemment which advocates the widest exten- 
sion of local autonomy for each locally definable 
commanity. Hence Communalist, a supporter 
of this system, or an adherent of the Commune of 
Paris of 1871. Communali-stic 2., of or pertain- 
ing to this theory. 

1871 J. Leicuton Paris under the Commune viii. 206 
Communalism here presents a singular likeness to Com- 
munism. 1872 Besant & Rice Ready Money Mort. viii, 
One who battles for a hopeless cause like a Communalist of 
Paris. 

Communalization (kgmidnaleizzfon).  [f. 
next+-aTIon.] The rendering of anything com- 


COMMUNALIZE. 


munal ; ¢s9. the making of property in which the 
public are interested (as land, water-works, gas- 
works) communal, or the property of the (local) 
community, to be managed for the common good. 

1883 St. Fames's Gaz. 1 Dec. 3/1 All the most useful 
achievements in recent_legislation and administration have 
been in the direction of nationalization or communalization, 
1883 Lavaceve in Pall Mfall G. 21 Dec, 2/1, 1 wish now to 
explain in a few words what I mean by communalization of 
land. 1887 Pad! Mail G. 8 Sept. 1/1 What is wanted is .. 
land communalization or land municipalization. 

Communalize (kfmiznaleiz), v. trans. [f. 
CoMMUNAL +-IZE£,] To render (land, etc.) com- 
mnnal; to make (anything) the property of a 
commune or local community. 

1883 St. Fames’s Gaz. 1 Dec. 3/1 Giving corporations the 
power to communalize gas and waterworks. 1883 LavALEVE 
in Pall Mall G, 21 Dec. 2/1, I believe that all that is now 
possible is to multiply the number of small properties, 
‘communalizing ’ a portion of land in every paris . 

Hence Commu‘nalizer, one who communalizes, 
or supports communalization. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 14 Oct. 2/3 No candidate need apply 
who ts not a Federalist and a Land Communaliser. 

Communally (see CommunaL', adv, [f. as 
prec. +-Ly.] In a communal inanner. 

1889 S. Otivier in Fadian Ess. 126 Literature is become 
dirt-cheap ; and all the other educational arts can be com: 
munally enjoyed. , 

Communalty, -tie, etc., obs. ff, Commonary. 

+Communance. 0és. [a. F. *communance, 
f. communer to COMMUNE: see -ANCE. With scnse 
2 cf. med.L. communantia community.] 

1. Communing, conversation, consultation. 

¢1449 Pecock Kefr. (Rolls' u. i. 134 Vnable to be .. re- 
ceyued into eny enquiraunce or communaunce forto fynde, 
leerne, and knowe treuthis. 

2. A body of commoners. 

1701 Cotwel's [nterpr., Communance, The Commoners, or 
Tenants, and Inhabitants, who had the right of Coimon, 
or Commoning in open Fields or Woods, were formerly 
called the Cominunance. 1848 Wuartox Law Lex., Com- 
monance. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

[mod.F. f. Com- 


Communard (kg-miznaid). 
(‘Nom donné par 


MUNE + -ARD depreciatory. 

les adversaires ’—Littré.)] An adherent of the 
Commune of Paris of 1871, or of the principles of 
communalism; a communalist. Also a//77. 

1874 T.G. Bowres Flotsam & Fetsant 128, | remember a 
Communard leader 1876 ines 6 Nov. 93 The prosecu- 
tion and punishment of a thousand Communards. 1889 
Hamerton French & Eny. Introd. 12 A Communist is a 
Socialist... who wants to have goods in common ., A Com. 
munard is a person who wishes for an extreme development 
of local governinent. 

+ Communative, a. Obs. [Anomalous forma- 
tion or error.] =ComMMUsicaTIVE 1. Ilence 
Communatively a./v. 

1631 R. H. Avraiguin. Whole Creature xii. § 5. 150 A 
signe of true and saving Grace, when it is Communative, 
and diffusive. 1700 Paper to 14", Penns Christ .. is radi- 
cally or communatively Life and Light to the World. 

Communaute, obs. f. CommonaLty. 

Commune kgmisn), 561 [a F. commune 
(It. and med L. commiina, Pr. comuna, comunia) 
i-late L. commiinta, neut pl. of commiints com- 
mon, treated as sb. f m. (cf. Aré/e’.] 

(For Comunun eas gd form of Common, see the latter.) 

1. Hist. As a rendering of med.L. communa, 
communia, F. commune, \t. comuna in various 
historical and technical uses: a. the body of 
commons, the commonalty; b. a municipal cor- 
poration ; ¢. a community. 

1818 Harta Alid. Ages (1872) 111. 33 In the memorable 
assertion of legislative right by the commons in the second 
of Henry V. .. they affirin that the commune of the land is, 
and ever has been, a member of parliament. 1837 Sir F. 
Patorave Merch. & Friar iii. 11844) 75 The lower or 
lowest sort of the people, ‘calling tbemselves the Com- 
munia’, 1 Freeman Norm, Cong. ied. 3) 1. iv. ant The 
peasantry of Normandy..'madea commune’, 187§ Stusss 
Const. Hist, 1. xi. 419 In London... the communa did not 
obtain regal recognition until 1191. 1876 Green Short 
Hfist. ii. 89 Nor were the citizens as yet united together 
in a commune or corporation. 

2. In France, a territorial division governed by a 
maire and municipal council; it is the smallest 
division for general admi.istrative purposes, and is 
as a Tule a section of a canton; towns and cities 
(except Paris) however form only one. 

1793 Pref, Explan New Terms in Ann. Reg. p. xvi, 
Communities or Communes. Sub-divisions of districts. 
1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 1. 375 In the department of la 
Haute-Vienne, in tbe canton and commune of Saint 
Leonard. md Penny Cyel. VILL 4121 The larger towns 
of France, with the exception of Paris, form but one com- 
mune. /drd. 412/2 The average of France is nearly fifteen 
communes to a canton, 1863 Kinciake Crimea aa 1 
xiv. 303 Forty thousand coinmunes were suddenly told that 
they must make swift choice between Socialism and 
anarchy..and..a virtuous dictator. | . ane 

b. Applied to similar administrative divisions 
in other countries; also to translate Ger Gemernide; 
also, a name for a division in the socialtstic organ- 
ization of St. Simon, 

1832 Gen. P. Tnompson E.rerc, (1842) 11. 62 Each [St.- 


Simoniap] division, as commune, village, town, or uation, | 12244 (Trin.) Mapi may not wip him comoun. 
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is to bave a 'réglement d’ordre’ for industry. 1841 W. 
Sratpine /tadgy & lt. fsé WN. 113 For the election of 
deputies from the provinces, tbe council of every commune 
proposes two candidates. 1845 S. Austin Raske's Hist. 
Ref. 111. 79 Gemeinde.—We bave no word that expresses 
the double sense, ecclesiastical and civil, of this. have 
therefore been obliged to resort to the French word Com- 
mune. 1861 Vac. Tour 110 A comtinune in Servia is com- 
posed of two or three neighbouring villages; or a single 
village, if sufficiently large, may be of itself a commune. 

e@. The Commune (of Paris): (a) a name as- 
sumed by a body which usurped the municipal 
government of Paris, and in this capacity played a 
leading part during the Reign of Terror, till sup- 
pressed in 1794; (4) the government on com- 
munalistic principles established in Paris by an 
insurrection for a short time in the spring of 1871; 
(c) the revolutionary principles and practices 
embodied in the latter, and advocated by its 
adherents, the communards. 

1792 Hecen M. Wirtiams Lett. fr. France 1. ii. (Jod.), 
This wretch, Henriot, had been one of the executioners on 
the second of Sepiember, and was appointed by the com. 
mune of Paris, on the 31st of May, to take the command of 
the national guard. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 255/1 (Paris) 
The Convention .. restricted the power of the terrible com- 
mittees, abolished the commune of Paris, and reduced the 
clubs to subordination. 1871 Graphic 310/1. 1880 Daily 
News 13 Dec, M. Rocbefort .. inciting the Commune 
to demolish her house. 

Commune (kg'mizn), 56.2 [f. Comune v.; 
cf. converse.) The action of communing (see 
ComMcseE v6 ; converse, communion. 

1814 Soutney Roderick 1, This everlasting commune with 
myself. 1850 Texxvson /2 .Veor.cxvi, Days of happy com- 


mune dead. 1885 Brack Waste Heather xxiv, Hills that 
stood in awful commune with the stars. 
Commune: see Common sé. and a. 
Commune (kfmidén, kp'mign\, v. Forms: 
4-6 comune, &§ eomewne, 3- commune. [ME. 


comune, a. OF. comune-r,to make common, share, 
f. comun Common a. As mentioned under Compo 
v., this specially represents those forms of the OF. 
vb. in which the stress was upon the #, as 3 sing. 
pres. comune (:—L. type commicnat); the forms 
with the stress on the termination, e. g. comune'r, 
G=L. type commuiind-re, etc.) gave the ME. form 
comun, common. The latter was long the preva- 
lent type in Eng., though commune never became 
obsolete; and in the 16th c., when the senses under 
I. became mostly obsolete, and those senses which 
were associated with communion survived, this 
became the accepted form. But a result of the 
two types common and commune remains in the 
two pronunciations commune and commune, of 
which the former is frequent in verse (Pope, 
Cowper, Wordsworth, Scott, Mrs. Browning ; both 
forms are used by Shakspere, Milton, Tennyson). 
(In early prose quotations it is often impossible to say 
how ¢o mimune was stressed. Hence some of the earl 


quots. here placed, may belong to Common vb., as do all 
those spelt commun, comen, comtyn, comon.\| 

I. Obsolete senses: in which Common was the 
more usual form. 

1. trans. To make common to others with 
oneself, impart (¢0), share (with) >= CoMMON v. 1. 

1340 Ayend. 102 Hi nele. .his binges communy mid obren. 
1393 Gower Conf. 1]. 160 Unto his brother, which Neptune 
Was hote, it list him to comune Parte of his good. 1838 
Starkey England 1. i. 7 When hyt [tbe mynd] communyth 
and spredeth hys vertues abrode. 

absol, 1382 Wveur Philipp. iv. 14 5¢ han dop wel, co- 
munynge to my tribulacioun. 

+2. To communicate verbally, tell, publish, re- 
port; =ComMon vw 2. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1.43 A wonder hap.. The which me 
liketh to commune And plelnly for to tellen it oute. 1432- 
so tr. Aieden (Rolls I. 311 Men of Creta..communede i! in 
to ober londes. 1g40 Hyrng tr. Vives’ Jnstr. Chr. Worn, 
(1592) Sva, To commune them abroad. 

+3. intr, To take a part in common, to share, 
participate; = Common v. 3. Const. wrth. Ods. 

138a Wycuir 2 Yok 11 Ile that seith to him, Heyl, co- 
muneth with his yuele werkis. ¢ 1449 Pecock Refr. (Rolls) 
I. 11. vi. 177 (quoting 1 Peter tv. 13) But comune je witb the 
passiouns of Crist. ’ . 

4. To have common dealings or intercourse ; to 
associate with; = Common v. 4. ? Obs, 

21300 Cursor Af, 29436 :Cott.' pof pou wit cursd man 
commun Pou sal be soyned wit resun. 1393 Gower Conf. 
I. 64 With such hem liketh to comune. 1896 Kenr Comm, 
68 The inability of the subjects of the two states to com- 
mune, or carry on any correspondence or business to- 
gether, 1827 Harram Const. //ist. (1867) 111. xvii. 328 All 
who had ever harboured or communed with rebels. 

+5. ?frans. To bring into agreement ; cf. Com- 
MON v. 5. Obs. rare. 

1393 Gower Conf. 111. 176 Where the lawe may comune 
aa lordes forth with the comune, Eche hath his propre 

uete, 

IL. Current senses, now always commute. 

G, intr. +a. To talk together, converse. +b. To 
confer, consult (with a view to decision), 

1297 R. Grove, (1724) 571 Come Sir Gui de Mountfort .. 
& is aunte sone..& commune wib him. ¢1340 Cursor Jf, 
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COMMUNICABLE. 


Cuaucea Frankl, Prot.21 He bath leuere talken witb a 
page Than to comune with any gentil wigbt. 1418 Asp. 
Cnicnere in Ellis Orig. Let?.1.2.1. 4 Bee uncle..seyd to 
me that he hadde comunyd witb Sir Thomas Fyschborn. 
a@ 1561 G. Cavennisn Life Wolsey (1885) 248 Call for master 
Palmes, that ye may commune with him until your meat be 
ready. 1611 Biste Acts xxiv. 26 Hee sent for bim the 
oftner, and commuped with him. 

+e. Const. +o/, upon, on (the matter discussed). 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 21 It stant nought upon my for- 
tune. But if you liste to comune Of the seconde glotopy. 
¢1460 Fortescue Abs. §& Lim, Alon, (1714) 115 Thees 
Counceillours may .. comewne and deliber upon. .maters of 
Deficultiec. a 1561 G. Cavenpisu Life Wolsey (1827) 240 
Sitting thus at dinner communing of divers matters. 1612 
Snaxs. Wint, 7.1. i. 162 Why what peede we Commune 
with you of this? 1765 H. WaLroLe Ofrante v, We were 
communing on important matters. 

td. with dependent clause. 

1611 Biste Luke xxii. 4 He went his way, and commuped 
with the chiefe Priests and captaines, how he might betray 
bim vnto them. 1667 Mitton #. Z.1x. 201 Then commupe 
how that day they best may ply Thir growing work. 

+e. trans. To talk over together, confer about, 
discuss, debate;= Common v. 7. Obs. 

1596 Snaxs. Sar, Shr... i101 For | have more to com- 
mune with Bianca. 

7. intr. To hold intimate (chiefly mental or 
spiritual) intercourse (z2¢h). (Now only literary, 
devotional and porte.) 

(1557 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xxiv. 15 As they communed to- 
gether and reasoned [Tixpace, Crasm. commened, RAens, 
talked.] 1612 Binre /’s. iv. 4, xxvii. 6.] 1671 Mitton 7.2.11, 
261 It was the hour of night, when thus the Son Commun’d 
in silent walk. 1725 Pore Odyss. v. 523 As thus he com- 
muned with his soul apart. 1768 Sterne Sent. Yourn. 
(1778) 11.45 Walking backwards and forwards in the saloon, 
without a soul to commune with. 1814 Worpsw. E-xeur- 
ston w. Ws. 467/2 The Man, Who, in this spirit, com- 
munes with the Forms Of nature. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav, 
I. 213 Feasting with the great, communing with the literary, 
1843 Texsysox ze Voices 461 To commune with that 
barren voice. 1867 Lapy Herpert Cradle L. 168 On these 
hill-sides .. Abraham walked and communed with God. 

+8. To administer the Iloly Communion to; 


pass. to receive the Communion. 06s. 
¢ 1380 Wycuir Sef, ies. 111. 357 Pat men shulen .. oones 
eer be comuned of her propre preest. 1483 CAxTon 
Gold. Leg. 102/4 We said the masse and bowselyd and 
comuned the peple. ¢1g00 in Maskell Afon. Rit. 11846) 330 
Every of thyes newe professed virgyns, muste..after masse 
be communed and howseld. . 
b. intr. To receive the Holy Communion, to 
communicate. (Common in U.S.) 

I O. Ocretnorr Sudiniss. §& Faith in Burnet //ist. 
Raf tats 1,1. 189 In prohibiting that none should com- 
mune alone, in making he People whole Communers, or in 
suffering them to commune urder botb kinds. 1710 E. 
Waro Brit. Hud. 3 Those wbo.. Turn'd all Religion into 
Spite, Would frequenily at Church Commune, And rail 
against her when they'd done. 18a8 Wesster s.v. Cont. 
municate, Instead of this, in America, at least in New- 
England, commune is generally or always used. 1851 Mrs. 
Brownisc Casa Guidt Wind. 4 What ! ‘commune in 
both kinds’? In every kind—Wine, wafer, love, hope, 
truth, unlimited, Nothing kept back, 1856 Otmstep Slave 
States 123 The slaves who habitually attepd and commune 
in the Episcopal church. 


Commu'ner. [f. Commune v.+-ER1.] 
+1. Obs. form of CommoyeEn, q. v. 


+2. A partaker with another or others; a sharer. 
e¢1400 Thornton ATS. 213b, Communers of pat blyse. 
c1gso Cueke Afaf?. xxiii. 29 We wold not have beep com: 


muners with yem. 

3. One who partakes of the Lord’s Snpper. 

1848 Gest Pr. Masse 105 The Kees resenteth at his 
Supper to al us his commupers, bothe bread and wype. 
os {see Commune 8b). J 

. One who communes or converses with another. 
rare, In mod. Dicts. 

5. A member or citizen of a commune (in refer- 
cnce to foreign countries). [F. communter.] 

1886 Setence(N. Y.1 VIII. 593 The popular school is to 
be maintained by the Gemeinde or commune, and the com: 


tuners have not in general found themselves able to forego 
the income from school fees. 


Co‘mmuneship, [see -sniP.] The position 
of being a commune. 
1889 Mfacur, Afag. Dec. 117/1 Morteau dates back .. to 


days of feudal tenure from the Lords of Andelot; to newly- 
coined communeship in 1792. 


|| Communia: see Commune 561 1, 

+Commwunialty. Oés. [f. med.L. commii- 
nidl-is ‘communis, generalis’ (Du Cange) + -TY.] 
Community ; fellowship. 

1647 H. More Song of Sout Notes 144/1 The divine com- 
munialty of si len, 9 followers, 1664 — Myst. Jig. ix. 
28G men upon Earth are all of one communialty. 

Communicability (kémisnikabititi).  [f. 
COMMUNICABLE: see -1TY, Cf. mod.F. communt- 
cabiltté.| = COMMUNICABLENESS, 

@ 1638 Mepe Afost. Later Times 32 So must the honour 
and service which is given unto him have no communi- 
cability. 1775 De Lotme £xg. Const. 1. ix, The com: 
municability of power. 1881 W. B. Carrenter ip 19th 
Cent. Oct. 553 The communicability of tubercle by inocu- 
lation. 

Communicable (kfmidnikib’l\, 2. Also § 
comynyeable. f[prob. a. F. communtcadle, on L. 
type *comminicabil-ts, £. commiinicd-re to CoM- 
MUNICATE; see -BLE.] 


COMMUNICABLENESS. 


+1. Communicating, having communication with 
others, having inter-communication. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. xt. xx. (1495) 450 Abyssus 
is auptitice of water that maye neuer he stoppyd ne faned 
ne emptyd and is comynycable. 1677 Yarranton £ngé. 
improv. 177, 1 will see whether Thames River may be so 
perfected as Trade by a Water Carriage may be made com- 
municable and Easy. /éid. 187 Surveying the River 
Thames, and the Sharwell, to find if they might be made 
Navigable, and Communicable with the Severne and Avon. 

+2. Pertaining in common. Obs. rare. 

@1ga8 Sketton Prayer Holy Ghost (R.), To the Father, 
and the Son, thou art communicable In vnitate whiche is 
inseperable, [Cf. 1610 s.v. CommumicaBy.] 

3. That may be communicated or imparted. 

1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Ddviij, 
The goddis .. haue made all thynges communicable to 
men mortall, excepte immortalitie. 1577 tr. Budlinger's 
Decades (1592' 676 Properties of God, communicable to no 
creature, 1671 Mitton P. R. 1. 419 Lost bliss, to thee no 
more comnuunicable. 1794 G. Apams Nat. §& Exp. Philos. 
IV, 1. 376 The power of attracting iron, etc., possessed b 
the loadstone, which is communicable to iron and steel. 
1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. /iygiene (ed. 3) 483 An animal 
poison ..communicahle from person to person. 

b. Of information or the like ; cf. ComMUNICATE 


v. 2, COMMUNICATION 2. 

1663 Marvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 I1.91, I should do it [7.6 
salute you] oftner, were the bustnesse of the House so.. 
communicable as formerly. 1667 Mtrton ?. Zo vt 124 To 
none communicable in Earth or Heaven, 

+e. Commonly applicable. Obs. rare. 
3661 Futrer MWorthivs, London w. 191 The Engine: 


This general Word, communicable to all Machins or Instru- | 


ments, use .. hath confined to signifie that which is used to 
quench Scare-fires therein. 

+4. Suitable for communication; serving as a 
means of imparting information. Obs, rare. 

1s89 PuTtennam Poesie wi. x. (Arb.) 172 The vulgar in- 
struction requiring also vulgar and communicable termes, 
not clerkly or vncouthe. 1643 7rve pie a 16 In some 
communicable language (either in French or Latin). 

5. Communicative, ready to converse, affable. 

1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. Al. Aurel. (1546) Dd vj, Be 

eat with the greattest, and communicable with your in- 
eriours. /éid. Gvj, Communicable and conuersaunt with 
many. 1557 Nortu Gueuara’s Diall Pr. 80 b/2 Man. .was 
a creature .. sociable, communycable, and risyble. 1631 
Celestina vu. 91 This retirednesse is no cure for your 
disease; you must be free and communicable. 1798 W. 
Hutton Axtobiog. App. 120 The favourite topics of the 
communicable old man. 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton xx. 285 
Of a frank and communicable disposition. 

Commu‘nicableness. [f. prec. + -NEsS.] 
The quality or faculty of being communicable. 

1628 Donne Seri. vi. 53 Out of an Accommodation and 
Communicablenesse of himselfe to Man. ¢1645 HowetL 
Lett. (1655) u. Ixi. 88 The antient Hebrew... Greek and 
Latine tongues had (the fortune]..to lose their general 
communicableness and vulgarity, and to becom only school 
and book languages. 1856 Emzrson Eng. Traits v. 103 A 
communicableness of knowledge and ideas. 


Communicably (kgmiz-nikabli), adv. [f. as 
prec. +-LY 4] In a communicable manner; in the 
way of communication. 

1610 W. Forktncuam Art of Survey 1. vi. 11 Waters 
Transient. .which..are communicably imparted to it and to 
some other (cf. Cosimuntcasee 2). 1840 CloucH Difsychus 
u,v. 17, 1am and feel myself. .communicably theirs. 

Communicant (kfmi#nikant), sd. and a. [f. 
L. commiunicant-em, pr. pple. of commiinicare to 
ComMUnicaTE : so F. communiquant.] 

A. 50. 

1. One who partakes of or receives the Holy 

Communion ; one who communicates (see Cost- 


MUNICATE 2 6). 

1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, The Communicantes 
kneelynge shoulde receyue the holye Communion. 1579 
Furke Heskins’ Parl. 469 What the priest shall doe when 
there are no communicants. 1602 T. FitzHers. Afol. 47 a, 
His body is offred, and ministred to the communicants, 
1735 Wescey Iss. 1, I..administered the Lord s supper to 
Six orseven communicants. 1884 R.W. Dace Afanual Cong, 
Princ. m. i. 124 The sacramental act..is completed when 
the communicants receive both the bread and the cup, 

b. One who habitually communicates. 

1677 Hace Prim, Orig. Alan. i. x.236 There are little less 
than 1s00 Communicants in that Parish. 1888 Ch. Times 
13 July 613 The existing state of the communicant roll in 
the Anglican Churches. 

+ 2. A member of a household (? orcommunity). 

1577 Harrison England u. xiii. (1877) 1. 259 In... most 
cl market townes, there are..three hundred or foure 

tindred families or mansions, and two thousand commu- 
nicants..{in country districts] we find not often aboue 
fortie or fiftie households, and two hundred communicants. 

3. One who, or that which, communicates (in 
Various senses) : ¢. g. &. one who imparts; b. one 
who imparts information, makes a communication ; 
¢. one who holds communion or converse. 

1597 Hooxer Fccl, Pol, v. Ixxvili. § 8 Communicants of 
special infused grace. 1847 Grote Greece it. xxix. (1862) 
III. 64 The voice was the only communicant. 1881 Daily 
Tel. 21 June 6/8 Investigations undertaken by the Russian 
police at the suggestion of an anonymous communicant. 

B. adj. (rare.\ 

1. Sharing, participating ; having a part in com- 
mon; + Numbers communicant ; numbers having 
a common factor. 


1557 Recorve Wheist. Liijb, If the remainer, and the 
roote in the quotiente, bee nombers communicante, diuide 
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them so. 1593 Bison Govt. Christ's Ch. 16 To be .. com. 
municant with him in his rotall dignitie. 839-48 Batrey 
Festus xix. 215 And nature make communicant of Heaven. 
1870 Bowen Logic v. 115 Two communicant or overlapping 
Genera, a. ee 

2. Having or furnishing communication. 

1703 W. Cowper in PArl. Trans, XXIII. 1391 The Com- 
municant branches of the Arteries. 

3. Partaking of the Communion; being a commu- 
nicant (see A. r), in communion with the church. 

1834 Fonscangque Engl, under7 Admin, (1837) ILL. 9 What 
will become of the poor who are now communicant with the 
Church? 1866 Ch. 7imtes 10 Feb., Forty thousand English 
communicant Churchmen. 

Communicate (kfmiinike't), v. Also 6 
commynycat, communycat, -ate, 7 communi- 
cat. Pa. pple. 6-7 communicate, -at. [f. L. coun 
minicat- ppl.stem of commiinicd-re to make com- 
mon to many, share, impart, divide, f. commeitn-7s 
common + -i¢- formative of factitive verbs. The 
earlier Eng. spellings partly followed the variants 
of Common a@.] 

1. trans. To give to another as a partakcr; to 
give a share of; to impart, confer, transmit (some- 
thing intangible or abstract, as light, heat, motion, 
a quality, feeling. etc.). Const. fo. 

1538 Starkey England ..t. 21 God, that..communycatyth 
hys gudnes to al other. 1594 I. B. La Primand. Fr. 

cad. nw. 13 Hee communicateth vnto vs as much celestiall 
and heauenly light as is needefull, 1651 Hosses Leriath. 
wv, xlv. 353 ‘he Gracians .. communicated their Language 
seinto Asia. 1752 Jonnson Xambler No. 204 ? § Eminently 
qualified to receive or communicate pleasure. 1769 Ropert- 
son Chas. V, V. v. 437 ‘he prisoners communicated to them 
the pestilence. 1862 Ruskin Munera P. (1880) 5 Both 
moral and physical qualities are communicated by descent. 
1875 Jevons Money (1878) 125 It has a disagreeable odour 
which it communicates to the fingers. 

2. spec. To impart (information, knowledge, or 
the like ; to impart or convey the knowledge of, 
inform a person of, tell. Const. ¢o, formerly 
with (the person informed) ; or absol. 

1529 Wotsey in Ellis Orig. Left. t.102 HW. 2, I wold nut 
onely commynycat thyngs unto you, wherin, ctc. 1555 
Even Decades W. nd.(Arb.) 340 He wolde. .haue communi- 
cate this secreate to his owne contrey men. 1589 MorwynG 
Evonymt. Pref., 1 will communicate it with the studious 
of Physick. 1611 Binte Gad. ii, 2, 1 .. communicated vnto 
them that Gospel, which I preach. 1675 BurTHOGGR Causa 
Dei 335 Doctrines. .communicated down from hand to hand 
by Immemorial Tradition. 1704 Swirt 7. Yb i, The dis- 
covery he made and communicated with his friends. 1757 
Foote Author t, You may communicate; this Gentleman 
isa Friend. 1860 Tynpatt Glac i. ix. 272 The result of 
his observations was communicated to Prof. Jameson, 

b. To impart by way of information to a 
society, the readers of a journal, or the like; to 
make a ‘ communication ’. 

1684 [see Communicated]. 1786 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1859) 
I. 567, I should he glad to communicate some answer. 
1880 A thenzum 25 Dec., Mr. Scott communicated a paper 
‘On a collection of Hemiptera from Japan’. 

3. To impart (as a share, portion, or specimen) ; 
to give. bestow (a material thing). ? Ods. 

1582 N.T.(Rhem.) Gad. vi. 6 Let him that is catechized.. 
communicate to him that catechizeth him. 1597 GERARDE 
Herbal t. xxxv. 50 [1] did communicate one of the plants 
thereof vnto Clusius, 1650 Futter Pisgah wv. vi. 107 Some- 
times, Kings did .. communicate their robes to be worn b 
their Favorites. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 130 P 2 If 
would, they should tell us our Fortunes... We rid up and com- 
municated our Hands to them {the Gipsies]. @ 1763 SHEn- 
stone £'ss.2 Obliged to bid adieu to what he communicates, 

+b. To bestow as aname to be shared. Os. rare. 

1563 Homilies u. Rebellion 1, (1859) 554 So doth God him. 
selfe .. vouchsafe to communicate eae ete with earthly 
Princes, terming them gods. 1605 Campen Reps. (1637) 10 
Wisedome ; a name peculiarly applyed. .to our most blesse 
Saviour..And revels some godly men do more than dis- 
ue it as irreligious, that tt should be communicated to any 
other. 

4. To share, share in, partake of; to use, or 
enjoy, in common (with); to share with (either by 
receiving or bestowing). arch. 

1526 Prigr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 221 The sacramentes of 
the chirche, and the .. receyuynge of them, whiche holy 
christyans doth communycate. 1574 T. Cartwrtcut Fud/ 
Declar. 166 Why do we communicate the holie Sacramentes 
with the Papistes? xg8a in Spottiswood //ist. CA. Scot, 
ve. (1677) 324 That the Queen of Scots should communicate 
the Crown with her Son. 1605 B. Jonson Sejanus 1. i, 
Thousands, that communicate our loss. 161a Bacon £ss., 
Goodness (Arb.} 202 Common benefits are to bee commu- 
nicate with all. 1616 R.C. Times’ IWhis. v. 212 That which 
man communicates with beast. 1640 E. Dacres tr. Afachia- 
vel’s Prince 160 Hee writ that, being elected Emperour by 
the Senate, hee would willingly communicate it with him, 
and thereupon sent him the title of Caesar. 1890 W. 
Wattace Schopenhauer 67 Nor was he the only acquaint. 
ance with whom Schopenhauer communicated some of his 
. means, 

+ 5. intr. To have a common part, take part, 
partake, participate, share. a. Const. with (a 
person), zz, rarely of (the thing). Ods. 

1579 Fenton Guicetard. (1618) 309 Casar the Dictator, of 
whom you beare the surname, and communicate in his for- 
tunes. 1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Conc. (1878) 138 Sen- 
suall delights wherein we wholly communicate with beasts). 
1653 Hotcrort Procopius . 56 For him who communi- 
cated of the Emperours secrets. 1658 Whole Duty Man 
xv, § 4. 118 We are..to communicate with them in all boly 


COMMUNICATION. 


offices. 1709 Stannorr Paraphr. IV. 5: The absurdity of 
communicating in Heathen Rites. 
b. Const. zwth (the thing). 

1579 Fenton Guicciard, (16181 182 Ilts brethren commu. 
nicated with his fortune, being betrayed by the same dis- 
loyaltie of the Swissers. 1611 Lasze Arif. iv. 14 Yee haue 
well done, that ye did communicate with my afiliction. 1634 
CannE .Vecess. Sepa r. (t849' 124 The worship of the English 
service book is unlawful to be communicated with. 

6. To unite in the celebration or observance of 
the Lord’s Supper; to partake of or receive the 
Holy Communion. 

1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Commiunion Rubric, Though 
there be none to communicate with the Priest..To commu- 
nicate once in the year at the least. 1651 C. Cartwricur 
Cert. Relig. t.283 In Cyprians time all that did communicate 
at all, did communicate tn both kinds, 1740 Westey H/és. 
(1872) I. 279 Every one who was baptized communicated 
daily. 1844 Lincarn Anglo-Sax. CA, (1858) IL. i. 10 Ate 
tended but did not communicate atthe mass. 1848 Macav- 
tay fist, Eng. 11.83 He certainly had scruples about com- 
municating with the Church of England. 

tb. trans. Obs, 

1641 Baker Chron, 25/2 He communicated the mysteries 
of the blessed body of Christ. 1647 Souddier’s Alarch te 
Salvation 19 The army of King William .. did give them. 
selves to acknowledge their sins, prayer, and communicating 
the Lord's body. 1709 Sirves Aan. Ref I. xxi. 258 When 
he {Calvin] came first to Geneva, the Sacrament was com- 
municated but thrice in the year. 

7. To administer the Communion to. 

1539 “ict 31 flex, F'/77,¢.14 That al men should be com- 
municate with hothe kindes. 1626 Brent tr. Saxfi's Counce. 
Yrent (1676) 321 Whether children ought to be communi- 
cated, 1855 Cot. Wiseman Fadiola 73 Speaking of a 
married woman communicating herself at home. 1872 O, 
SureLey Gloss, Eccl. Terms 10 s.v. Administration, The 
Eastern Church communicates the faithiul in both kinds. 

th. zatr. To administer the Comnuinioi 70°. 

1635 Pacitr Christianogr. in. (1636 108 We command no 
Priest to communicate to the people in both kinds. : 

+ 8. ref. To put oneself into familiar :clations ; 
to hold or have intercourse or converse. Obs. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's [nst.1. 33 Ile came downe as a 
meane betwene God and inen.. His nie communicating him- 
self made him to be called an Angell. 1624 Heywoou 
Gunaif. w.173 Her own brother with whom she commn- 
nicated herselfe as to a husband. 1639 F. Roparts God's 
Holy H. 45 Vrayer, whereby to communicate himselfe to 
almighty God. 1779-81 Jouxson L, ?., Garth, He com- 
municated himsclf through a very wide extent of acquaint- 
ance. 

9. intr. To hold intercourse or converse; (now 
always) to impart, transtnit, or exchange thought 
or information (by speech, writing, or signs) ; to 
make a communication. Const. 7th. 

1598 Haxruyt Voy. I. 159 (R} Even so the marchants. .of 
onr soueraigne lord..may .. friendly bee vsed, and with 
your marchants and subiccts suffered to communicate and 
to haue intercourse of traffique. 1652 Nicholas Papers 
(1886) 316 Sir Alexander Hume and I have very much 
conversation together ..and, if you advise him to com- 
municate freely with me, etc. 1850 Prescott Pern I. 
298 He... put in at one of the Azores, where he remained 
until he could communicate with home. 18g0 ‘lExxyson 
fn Mem, Ixxxv. xxi, In dear words of human speech We two 
communicate no more. 1865 TyLor Larly Hist. Alan. ii. 
18 No means of communicating with others but by signs. 

10. Of vessels, spaces, rooms, etc. : To open into 
cach other by a common channcl or aperture 
whereby the whole becomes as one space, etc.; to 
have communication or continuity of passage. 
Also said of the connecting channel or passage. 

19731 ARBUTUNOT Adiments (J.), A system of such canals, 
which all communicate with one another. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. 1. 128 James's Bay lies at the bottom..of Hud- 
son’s Bay, with which it communicates. 1833 Acf 3 & 4 
Will. [V,¢.46 §95 One waste..pipe..to communicate with 
any drain. 1839 G. Biro Na?. /Ailos. 88 When several 
vessels .. communicate together, the same conditions of 
equilibrium obtain as when tluids are contained in a single 
vessel, lod. ‘Their apartments are separate, but they com- 
municate by a door. A dressing-room communicating with 
this bedroom. 

Hence Communicated /A/. a., Commu'nicat- 


ing vdl.sé. and ppl. a. 

1559 Br. Scor in Strype Ann. Ref 1. App. x. 30 The 
communicatinge, that is, the eatinge and drinkinge of the.. 
blessed body and blood. 1644 Mitton Jago. Bucer Wks. 
1738 I. 288 The..main end of Marriage, 1s the communi- 
cating of all dutics, both divine and human, each 10 other. 
1646 H. Lawrence Conn, Angels Aa 4b, The good Angels 
are extreamly communicating to us. 1684-5 BoyLe Asf. 
Waters Advt., Thecommunicated writing is not pretended 


to be a full.. History of Mineral Waters, 1831 R. Knox 
Cloguet's Anat. 677 The communicating artery of Willis 
which comes ftom the internal carotid. 1884 4. Yor 


Lerald 27 Oct.2/2 Two large, communicating front Rooms, 

+Commu'nicate, f//. 2. Obs. Also -at. [ad. 
L. commiinicat-us, pa. pple. of coneminicare: see 
prec. and -aTE *.] = CoMMUNICATED. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's /nst. n. xiv. (1634) 226 The 
property of the manhood is communicate witb the other 
nature. 1610 W. Forktncnam Art of Surve, 1, vi. 11 Com- 
municate Matter is that which is participatle to th: Plot 
together with other Places. 1671 7rue Nonconf. 308 The 
things of God. .being only communicat by the revelation. 

Communication ‘kgmisnikz'-fan). Also 4-5 
co(mjmynycacion, -oun, § (kom-),6commyni-, 
comunication, etc. [a. OF. co(mmunicacion, 
ad. L. commeiinication-ent, n.of action f. commiint- 
cave to COMMUNICATE] ~ aod 


COMMUNICATION. 


1. The action of communicating or imparting. 
Now rare of things material, exe. as the vehicles of 
informition: e.g. of a letter, a paper to a society, 
an article to a magazine, etc. 

1382 Wyctir 2 Cor. ix. 13 Glorifiynge God .. in symple- 
nesse of comynycacioun into hem and into alle, 1533 More 
Debell. Salem Wks 960/1 The lewde communicacyon of 
heresies. 1623 Bincuam Xenophon 69 So was there amongst 
them a mutuall communication of their commodities, 1 
Newson Fest. & Fasts xxi. (1739) 254 This Communication 
of the Holy Ghost to the Apostles, 1806 Med. Fra. XV. 
235 An apparent but not real communication of the disease. 
1862 Ruskin Munera P, (188) 102 The mercantile [power], 
presiding over circulation and communication of things. 
Mod. The communication of motion toa piece of mechanism, 
of heat to the body, etc. — . 

2. spec. The imparting, conveying, or exchange 
of ideas, knowledge, information, etc. (whether 
by speech, writing, or signs). 

1690 Locke nn. Und. 1. ix. (1695) 269 To make Words 
serviceable to the end of Communication. 1806-3: A. Knox 
Rem. (1844) 1.68 Times of severe trial have been chosen for 
Divine communications. 1848 Macautay A/ist. Eng. I. 
80 He had been..in close communication with the French 
embassy on this subject. 1872 Ruskin Lagle's N. § 33 The 
reward which rapidity of communication now ensures to 
discoveries that are profitable. 

3. concr. That which is communicated, or in 
which faetsare eommunieated ; a piece of informa- 
tion; a written paper containing observations. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos Prol. 3 Fuery man.. wyll vter his 
commynycacyon and maters in suche .. termes that fewe 
men shall vnderstonde theym. 1526 Tixna.e Fh. iv. 29 
Let no filthy communicacion procede out of youre mouthes. 
r6rr Bisa 2 Anes ix. 11 Yee know the man, and his 
communication. 1791 Boswett Johnson Advt., Those who 
have been pleased 10 favour me with Communications. 1848 
Macautay fist. Eng. 11. 172 Mingled with his communi- 
cations on such subjects are other communications of a very 
different .. kind. Afod. The Royal Society has agreed to 
print this communication. I have read your communication 
to the Academy. t was pleaded that the communication 
was privileged. 

+ 4. Interehange of spcech, conversation, con- 
ference. Obs. 

1462 Paston Lett. No. 452 11. 102 Thomas Edmonds fell 
in communicacion with old Debnam. 1491 Act 7 //en. 1°70, 
c. 6 The king .. hath had .. manyassembles and commyny- 
cacions with the King of Scottes for amyte, trewes and peas 
to be had. 1526 (ter. Verf. \W. de W. 1531) 76b, She .. 
had communy: acyon with the serpent. 158% N.T.(Rhem.)} 
1 Cor. xv. 23 Euil communications corrupt good manners 
[so 26113 Gr. Aurdia, Vulg. colloguia, Wyctar yuel spechis, 
Tinoace malicious speakinges, CRANMER euel wordes, Gener. 
euel speakinges; Aczised 1881 has ‘evil company’: the 
American Revisers prefer ‘evil companionships’; see 5). 
s60g Camoen Rem. (1637) 283 In communication when 
mention hapned to be made of a certaine bishop. 


6. Converse, personal intercourse. 

1580 Baret Alv. B 628 Intercourse of marchandise.. 
communication for bying and selling. 1667 Mattos 7. Z. 
vin. 429 Thou .. Best with thy self Saco amie seek'st 
not Social communication. 1725 De For oy. round WH’. 
(1840! 152 They had little knowledge or communication one 
with another. A 

+b. Sexual interconrse. Oés. 

1771 Smotcetr //unph. Cl. (1793) 1. 18, I have had com- 
munication with her three times. 1792 Burke S&. Negro 
Code Wks. 1X. 300 Any European Officer. .having unlawful 
communication with any woman Slave, 


6. Access or means of aecess between two or 
more per-ons or plaees; the action or faculty of 
passing from one place to another; passage (be- 


tween two places, vessels, or spaces). 

3684 Scanderbeg Rediv. vi. 151 The Turks had there a 
Considerable Garrison, which might Incommode the Coin- 
munication between his Troops, and the Imperialists. 
1694 Cuito Disc. Trade ‘ed, 4) 96 The City of London and 
Westminster, Borough of Southwark, and all other places 
within the usual lines of communication. 1769 RoBERTSON 
Chas. V,V.1. 66 Even between distant parts of the same 
kingdom the communication was rare and difficult. 1871 
B. Stewart //eat § 116 two vessels at different tempera- 
ture in communication with each other, 1880 M-Cartuy 
Own Tines UN, xxxiv. 197 They had admirable means of 
communication by land and sea. 


‘b. concer. A means of eommnnieating ; a chaunel, 


line of eonnexion, conneeting passage or opening. 

1715 Desacuuiers Fires dimpr. 118 There must be a com- 
munication with the passage.. whence the External Air 
comes immediately in. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 166 
This lake is the communication between the Lakes Winne- 
aie and Bourbon, and Lake Superior. 1864 Sfectator 31 

ec, 1478 Lee's communications through South-Western 
Virginia .. have been cut by General Stoneman. 18 
Lusrock Addr. Pol. & Educ. i. 5 To protect our communi- 
cations with India and Australia. 

+7. Common participation. Obs. 

1602 T. Firzuern. Afol. 55a, The cup, sayth he, which 
wee blesse, is it not a communication of the blood of our 
Lord? 1658 J. Rowtann Mon/fet’s Theat. [ns. 929 Authors 
describe it [hornet] to be in colour like a Wasp..and in 
communication of labonr like all other social winged Insects. 
1765-9 Brackstonr Comms. in Stephen Lawes Eng. (1845) I. 
84 Admitting them [the Welsh] to a thorough communica- 
tion of laws with the subjects of England. 1772 Goi nsm. 
Hist. Eng. WV. 128 That all the subjects of Great Britain 
should enjoy a cominunication of privileges and advantages. 

+ 8. Congruity, affinity, quality in common. rare. 

1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Polit, 186 The coldness of the 
Climate hath some communication with their Nature. 


*.8, The.Holy Communion; its observance. rave. 
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Lords bodie was there celebrated. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr, 
uu. v. (1673) 376 We admit them in the Church to a right 
of Communication to drink of the Cup of the Bloud of Chnst. 

10. A’het. (See quots.) 

1553 T. Witson Rkes. 99b, Communicacion is then used 
when we debate with other, and aske questions as though 
we loked for an answer. 1793 Beatmie Moral Sc. § 865 
(L.) Communication .. takes place when a speaker or writer 
assumes his hearer or reader as a partner in his sentiments 
and discourse, saying We, iastead of I or Ye. 

ll. Freemasonry. The name of the quarterly 
and half-yearly conferences or assemblies of the 
fraternity. (Used in the first Book of Constitu- 
tions, 1723.) 

1883 Manch. Exam. 22 Nov. 5/4 The Prince of Wales 
will be again nominated for the office of Grand Master of 
English Freemasons, at the quarterly communication of 
Grand Lodge on the 5th of December. 1888 Constit. Free 
§ age Alasons Rule 11. 21 Four Grand Lodges shall 
be holden in London, for quarterly communication in each 
year. 

12. Comé., as communication-cord, a eord 
by whieh passengers in a railway train may eom- 
municate with the guard or driver; communi- 
cation-valves, the valves in a steam-pipe which 
connects two boilers to an engine, for cntting 
off communication between either boiler. and the 
engine \Weale Dire’. Terms, 1850). 

Communicative (kgmizniketiv), @. Also 
5 -ife, comynyecatyue. [a. F. communicalif, -ive, 
f. LL. commiinicat-; see above and -1VE.] 

1, That has the quality or habit of eommunicat- 
ing. In many applications, 

+a. That has the quality of communicating or 
diffusing itself, diffusive. Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rou. ix. (1495) 37. The 
Cherubyn haue comynycatyue cunnynge, for the lyghte of 
wysdom that they receyue largly it stremyth by theim 
largely. ¢1g00 Afol. Loll. 22 Vhe communicatife doc- 
trine of brober. 1645 E Catamy /udicti, agst. Eng. 31 
A communicative mercy that perfumeth whole Kingdomes 
with blessings. 1651 Jer. Taycor Serm. 1. iii. 28 An evil so 
communicative that it doth.. work like poison. 1719 De 
Fou Crusoe 11840) I, vi. 155 True religion is naturally 
communicative. me : 

+b. Open to familiar intercourse; sociable ; 


not stiff or reserved. Ods. 

1602 Patericke tr. Gentillet 313 A lover of the people, 
humane, kind, communicative, of easie accesse. 1673 Rules 
of Civility vi. 66 Reservedness is.. unwelcome to at Socie- 
ties, when a hearty communicative man is useful and 
acceptable. 17563 M. Jounson in Brbd. Tofogr. Brit. Wt. 
435) L.. received great civilities from his communicative 
courtesy, a179r W. Maxwete in Boswell Johnson an. 
1770 The most accessible and communicative man alive, 

+e. Of things: Sociable. Ods. 

1617 Moayson /frm. 11. 34 [Drunkenness) is communica- 
tiue, and requires the emulation of companions. 

+d. Disposed to eommunieate or impart gifts, 


benefits, etc.; liberal, generous. Oés. 

1655-60 Srantey Hist. PArlos. (1701) 218/1 As to the 
necessaries of life, he was liberal and communicative, ready 
to do good. 1712 Appison Sfect. No, 519 ? 5 Infinite 
Goodness is of so communicative a Nature, that it seems to 
delight in the conferring of Existence. 1737 Wuiston 
Josephus’ Hist. w. viii. § 3 These men are despisers of 
riches, and..very communicative. 

e. with of 

1622 Peacnam Compl, Gent, (1634) 187 Whose uprightnesse 
. hath (like his owne starre communicative of it selfe’ dis- 
persed the fairer beames into all places. a1716 Brackatt 
Whs. 1723) 1. 437 He is communicative of his Gifts. 1784 
Cowpea 7ask 1. 332 Communicative of the good he owns. 

f. Ready to communicate information, ete. ; 
free in conversation, open, talkative. (The usnal 
eurrent sense.) 

1654 CROMWELL Sf. 12 Sept. (Carlyle’, They became com- 
municative. They told me, etc. 21661 Futcer I orthics 
1, 184 That no less Communicative then Judicious Anti- 
quary. 21914 Burnet Own Time (1766) 1. 267 a 4 were 
in a particular manner communicative to me. 1797 Sueri- 
oan Sch. Scand, ui. iii, I was always of a communicative 
disposition, so I thought it a shame to keep so much know. 
ledge to myself. 1847-8 H. Muitner First /ongr. v. (1861) 
58 The lengthened anecdotes ofthe communicative Annette. 

2. Suitable to communicate or convey informa- 
tion, ete. rare. 

1664 Evetvn Mert, (1857) UII. 147 It [a publication] would 
certainly be most communicative and effectual in Latin. 
1885 Stevenson in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 561 Choosing 
apt, explicit, and communicative words. 

+3. Fitted for, or capable of, being communi- 
eated; communicable. Oés. 

1604 T. Wricnt Passions 142 Not as words communicative 
to some few present auditors, hut blazed to the world. 
1689 Col. Rec. Penn. 1. 327 The Board's Readiness to 
Receive any thing ffrom fie Communicative to them. 
1742 Ricuarpson Pamela 1V. 34 Subject to communicative 
Distermpers, as scrophulous, or scorhutick .. Disorders, 


+4. Commonly or generally applicable. Ods. 

1641 Mitton Animadn, (1851) 228 If the reason of this... 
name, Angel, be equally collective, and communicative to 
the whole preaching ministry .. then must the name be 
collectively, and communicatively taken. 

6. Of or pertaining to communication. 

1670 Crarennon £ss. Tracts (1727) 137 The communica: 
tive duty which we owe to our brethren. 1710 SHAFTESB. 
Charac. \. § 2 (1737) II. 81 A Creature..wholly destitute of 
a communicative or social Principle. 2863 J. G. Murpnv 
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tive to the active and communicative stage. 1887 Spectator 
25 June 886/: Establishing friendly and Flin 
relations with the people. 

Commu nicatively, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly 2.] 
In a eommnnicative way; by way of eommunica- 
tion. 

a1640 Br. Mocwracu A. & Af. 131 Not originally .. of 
his owne; hut communicatively. ney: [see prec., sense 4]. 
1660 Bono Sezt. Ee 70 That the Government. -habitually 
resideth in the people, but is communicatively derived from 
them, unto the king. r701 Lect. on Proverbs (MS.) 6 Not 
onely Essentially, but Communicatively Good. For, He 
is Good, and doth good. 1868 Hotme Lee &. Godfrey lii. 
wa Lady Vyvian was not communicatively disposed, 

ommu‘nicativeness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being communicative: see the 
adjective. Now, es. Readiness to commnnicate 
intormation or tell what one knows or thinks. 

1659 Hammonp Annot. Acts xi. 20 (T.) None of that 
communicativeness and charity among you, as is required. 
1672 Mede's Wks., Author's Life p. xxxviii, His communi- 
cativeness in ordi Discourse. 1678 Norris Coll, Afise. 
(1699) 255 This excelent Communicaiiveness of the Divine 
Nature. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) 11, xlv. 337 To 
come at all Mr, Lovelace’s secrets, and even, from his care. 
less communicativeness, at some of mine. 1870 Lowett 
Among ny Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 217 The communicativeness 
of Hamlet, and his tendency to soliloquize. 

Communicator (kfmiznike'ter). Also 7 
-our. [a. L. commiinicator, agent-sb. f. commriinic- 
dre to CoMMUNICATE: see -OR.] One who or 
that which communicates. 


1. In general sense. 

1662 H. More Def Threefold Cabbala iv. 115 The first 
communicatour of whicb Mystery. 1852 J. Witson in 
Blackw, Mag. XX. 149 The Poem represents .. God as 
the willing infinite Communicator of Good. 1859 9ravl. R. 
Agric. Soc. XX. 1. 176 The rope... is a mere intermediate 
communicator of power to the distant machine. 1875 
Whitney Life Lang. xiv. 283 To impress the personality of 
the communicator upon the recipient. oe 

2. spec. An apparatus for communicating ; esp. 
a, that part of a telegraph instrument used in 
sending messages ; b. a contrivance for communi- 


cating with the guard or driver of a railway train, 

¢1865 J. Wytoe in Crre. Se. 1. 274/1 The words. sent hy 
the communicator are spelt, letter by letter, on the indi- 
cator. 1872 Daily News 30 July, Parliament imposed a 
ete on the misuse of the communicator [in a railway 
train). 

Communicatory (kfmi#niketari), a. [ad. 
L. commiinicals i-us, f. commiinicdlor: see -ory.] 
‘ending to the communication or imparting of 
anything. + Communicalory lellers (Eccl. Hist.): 
letters recommending to the eommunion of distant 
ehnrehes, or by which ancient ehurehes communi- 
cated with each other. 

1646 S. Botton Arraignm. Err, 294 They writ letters to 
the churches, which were called liter communicatoriz, 
or Communicatory letters. 1677 Baxter Let. in Anszw, 
Dedwell toa None should be received. intothe Communion 
of another Church, without due notice of his aptitude .. by 
the Certificates of the Church whence he came, called Com- 
municatory Letters. 1681-6 J. Scort Chr. Life t1747) 111. 
298 In the Primitive Churches there were. .communicato! 
Letters, by which the holy Bishops gave an account to eacl 
other of the Stateand Condition of tbeir respective Churches. 
1718 Hickes & Newson J. Nettlewell App. 9 He was 
neither to receive any to Communion on the communica. 
tory Letters of Schismaticks nor to give communicato 
Letters to them, 1826 G. S. Faser Dific. Kom. (185 
a31 The Patriarch elect did .. write letters communicatory 
tothe Patriarch of Rome. 

Communing (kfminin), vd/, sb. [-1xol] 
The action of the vb. ComMuNE, in various senses ¢ 
+a. Sharing, participating; b. Holding converse 
or communion; ¢. Communion, fellowship. 

a1300 Cursor M, 25087 Cott.) To haf wit santes com- 
muning. 1340 Hamrote /’salter vi. 1 Comunynge of 
sacrament of pe autere. a1gq00 Credo in Rel. Ant. J. 38, 
I byleve in..holy chirche general, the comunyng of 
halewes. a1goo Prose Legends in Anglia VUN. 130 Cown- 
a and communynges. 1509 Paternoster, Ave & Creed 
(W, de W.) Aiij, I trowe in..holy chirche unyversall, 
comunynge of sayntes. 1548 Gest Pr. Alasse 108 Mutual 
receipt and comunyng ofthem, 183: Carve Sart. Res. 
ut. ii, That Communing of Soul with Soul. 1863 Burton 
Bk, Hunter 334 His communings with his own heart. 

Commu ning, ff/.a. [-1nc*.] That com- 
munes, or is in eommunion. = 

1887 Pall Mall G. 29 Oct. 2/1 The Baptist Union .. con- 
sists of between 1,800 and 2,c0o churches with their pastors, 
anda cominuning membership of over 200,000, 

Communion (kfmisnion, -yan). Also 4-5 
co\m)munyoun, 4-6 -onje, 6commonion. {a. 
F. communion, or ad. L. comminién-em, mntual 
participation, fellowship, in Augustine ‘echureh 
communion’ and ‘the communion of the holy 
altar’; {. comtmmiinis Common, (With reference to 
the possibility that the latter was derived from 
com- + finus, ef. finto, -dnem, oneness, UNION.)] 

1. Sharing or holding in common with others; 
participation; the condition of things so held, 
community, combination, union, 

1382 Wvcewir £celus. ix. 20 The comunyoun of deth wite 
thou [Vulg. communionent morti’s scito]. ¢1530 Pol. Rel. 
& £. Loents (1866) 33 Yf thei be merchauntes, dyvision 
of héritage is bettyr than commvnion. 1617 Moryson 


€3610 Women Saints 131 If the communication ofour | Corr, Gen, xi. 28-20 Introd., From the passive and recep- | /fin, un. t. iii. 46 They attribute... hospitalitie to the Brit- 
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tanes, communion of all things to the Normans. 1737 
Watertann L£ucharist 272, By Communion, the pent 
certainly intended a joint-Communion, or participating in 
common with olhers. 1809-10 CoLeripcE friend (1865: 150 
In France there was no public credit, no communion of 
interests. 1865 Grote Plato I.i.52 Having no communion 
of nature with other things. 

2. Fellowship, association in action or relations ; 
mutual intercourse. 

1553 T. Witson R&ct. 87 b, The Communionisa felowship 
or a commyng togelher, rather latine than englishe. rg9a 
West Symdéol. 1.1. § 22 Contractes of propertie are buyin; 
or selling .. of communion, societie. 161rz Baste 2 Con vi. 
14 What communion hath light with darknesse? 1836 
Byron Pris, Chillow xiv, My very chains and I grew 
friends, So much a long communion tends To make us what 
we are. 1850 Merivate Kom. Emp. (1865) I. i. 8 The 
Latin franchise .. placed its possessor in a state of subordi- 
nate communion with the Roman people. 

b. Religious fellowship, spirttual intercourse. 

¢1600 Hooker {J.), The angels. .having with us that com. 

munion which the apostle to the Hebrews noteth. 1642 
Rocers Naaman To Radr., In these latter our union and 
communion with God consists. 1704 Ne.son Fest, § Fasts 
(1739! 582 It is in the Communion of the Sacremenl, as it is 
in the Communion of Prayers. 1781 Cowrer Retirement 
747 Divine Communion..must fill the void. 184: Mverrs 
Cath, Th. im. § 9. 34 There may have been seasons when 
communion with God has become a consciousness of His 
Indwelling. 1876 J. Norris Rudin. Theol. i. 15 Between 
man and God we are unwilling to use Lhe familiar term ‘ in- 
tercourse’, communion is the more reverent word, but it 
means the same thing. 

e. Intimate personal converse, mental or ideal ; 
communing., (In poctry or elevated prose.) 

1800 Worpsw. Poems on naming Places iii, She who 
dwells with me, whom I have loved, With such communion, 
that no place on earth Can ever be a solitudetome, 1820 
W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 30 He lives with antiquity in the 
sweet communion of studious retirement. 184§ Forp 
Handbk. Spain, 51 That health of body and soul which 
ever rewards a close communion with Nature. 

+d. Action in partnership, common action. 

1614 Raceicu Hist. World (J.), Men began publickly to call 
on the name of the Lord; that is, they served and praised 
God by commun‘on, and in publick manner. 1796 Burke 
Regic. Peace i. Wks, VIII. 92 Our account of the war, as a 
war of communion. .was a war of disaster and of little else, 

3. The fellowship or mutual relation betwcen 
members of the same church, or of bodies which 
recognize cach other as branches of the Church 
Catholic (said to be ‘in communion with’ each 
other; members are also said to be ‘in communion 
with’ the church). 

The phrase communion of saints has been used both in 
this and in sense 4: cf. Communine v/, 5b, 

¢1386 Cuaccer Pars. T. » 238 Contricion..restoreth .. to 
the compaignye and communyon of hooly chirche. ¢1394 
P. Pt. Crede 817 The communion of sayntes. 1526 Prigr. 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 218 b, The seconde {poynte]) is, that 
there is communyon of sayntes. 1687 Lutreeti Brief Rel, 
(1857) I. 411 The inhabitants in and about London in com- 
munion with the establisht church. 1725 tr. Dupin'’s Eccl, 
Hist. 17th C. 1. v. 209 By this Word, Communion, we are 
to understand the mutual Love of Christians, and Con- 
formity of their Manners. 1839 YroweLt Anc. Brit. Ch. 
Pref. 12847512 Churches planted by the Apostles, with whom 
it was in full communion. 1853 Trencu Less. Proverbs 
125 The communion of saints, their communion not with 
pne another merely. . but. .their communion with Him, who 
is the friend of all good men. 1879 A. W. Happan A fost. 
Success. in Ch, of Eng. iii. 60 That the. .ungodly Churchman 
should be still in outward communion with the Church. 

th. Letter of communion : a certificate of church 


membership. Cf 8 and ComMUNICATORY LETTERS, 

1697 in ‘IT. W. Marsh Early Friends Surrey § Sus. xiii. 
118 Whereas our Deare friend William Penn 1s Intended to 
pass over into Ireland this Meeting Desires William Garton 
and Josiah Garton to draw a letter of Communion and send 
it unto him. 


4. An organic union of persons united by com- 
mon religtous faith and rites ; a church or denomin- 


ation; the organized body professing one faith. 

156s Jewen Repl, Harding 1611) 21 In this sense S. 
Hierome called S. Augustine a Bishop of his Communion : 
that is, of his Faith, of his Minde, of his Doctrine, of his 
Religion. 1573 R. Barnes /¥ks, 245 Wee beleeue.. that 
holy church is a communion or felowshypp of holy men, 
2642-3 Eart Newcastre Decéar. in Rushw. f/is?, Coll, 
(1751 134 That I have in my Army some of the Romish 
Communion, I do not deny. “ r700 Astry tr. Saavedra- 
Faxardo II. 314 It is not allowable tu kill or hate a Man 
of a different Communion. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. 
india Il, 570 The Scotch minister .. according to the 
rules of his communion. 187g Hamerton /ntet!, Life x1. 
1, 398 The clergy of their respective communions, 

5. Of things: Community or association of 
functions, common relation. 

1538 Starkey England u. ii, 173 The communyon betwyx 
them [se body ate soul] also to be of that sorte that they 
dyseasys of the one redunde to the othir 1635 N. Car- 
Penter Geog, Del. i. iii. 47 These parts are cal.ed Homo- 
geneall..in respect of their Magneticall nature, and com- 
munion, 1668 Cucrerrer & Core Barthol. Anat. u. iii. 
go The communion of Nerves and Vessels. 1873 Jowett 
Plato ed. 2) 1. 437 Todissever the soul from the communion 
of the pee 1878 Foster Phys. ui. ii. 407 A certain 
amount of functional communion between the two sides, so 
that when one retina is stimulated both pupils contract. 

6. Intercourse, communication. 

1614 Raceicu Hist, World (T.., The Israelites had never 
any communion or affairs with the Ethiopians. 1692 Ray 
Dissol. World iii. (1732) 19 No Intercourse or Communion 
with Ee aT or external Air, 1869 GLapsTonEe Yaz. 

OL. Il. 
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Afund? iti. 95 Words .. transported bodily out of the Greek 
into the ea tongue after literary communion had 
begun. 

7. Partictpation in the Christian sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper; also, the sacrament itself as ad- 
ministered or observed, the Eucharist; in some 
phrases, as fo take, deliver, receive the communion, 
it becomes morc or less concrete. (Also Holy 


Communion, communto sancti allaris, Augustine.) 

Communion in one kind, in both kinds, half communion, 
etc. : terms relating tothe dispute whether the laity should 
receive one or both elements in the communion, ‘Close or 
strict, free or open communion + among Baptists, a division 
on the question of admitting to the Lord's Table persons 
who have not received baptism in accordance with Baptist 
principles, 

(1382 Wvcuir 1 Cor x, 16 The cuppe of blessynge the 
which we blessen, wher it is not the comenynge (Tixo. & 
Craxm. partakynge, Gene, & 1611 communion (A crsed ac.) 
Rhermt, communication, Vulg. comsruricatio, Gr. xorvwvia] 
of Cristes blood? and the breed which we breken, wher il is 
not the delynge or part takynge (1388 the takyng, T. & Cr. 
partetakyng, Gexev. & 1611 communion (Kev, ac), Aken, 
participation, Vulg. participatio, Gr. xowwvto] of the body 
of the Lord?) c1ggo Promp. Parv. 89 Communyone 
sacrament, commudio. r4gain Archaeol. Frnd. (1888) XLV. 
t5s A pair of chalice of silver for the communion. ¢ rg00 
in Maskell A/ox, Rit. (1846) Il. 327 Oon after an other... 
shall offer an host and wyne.. for theyr communion. 1548 
Order of the Communion, Proclam., To come to this holy 
Sacrament and most blessed Communion .. Ruér. 1 Before 
he shall minister the Communion, Axér. 2 Disposed to be 
partakers of the Communion. Asér. 5 Those that are 
minded to receive the holy Communion, Ruér. g The 
Priest shall deliver the Communion first to the Ministers. 
1555 Even Decades WW. fad, tArb.) 256 Whyle certeyne of 
the Christians were at the communion. 1577 B. Goocr 
Heresbach's Hus6. 1.1586) 4 We goe. .toour Partshe Churche, 
where we heare our Curate, and receave the blessed Com- 
munion. 163: Rutuerrorp Leff. xiv. (1862) I. 67 Unac- 
quainted with the day of our Communion. 1660 Jer. 
‘Tavior Duct, Dudit. (1671 371 The halfcommunion is by 
the Council of Constance affirmed to be different from the 
institution of Christ. 1737 Wartertaxn Eucharist 28 
Communion, The Sacrament is so called, because of the 
Communion we therein hold with Christ and wilh each 
other, 1869 Freeman Norn. Cong. (1876) LIL. 15 Com- 
munion in both kinds was certainly usual at this time. 1883 
Aovis & Arnxotp Cath, Dict. s.v.. At every Mass the cele- 
brant is bound to communicate, because his communion is 
necessary for the complelion of the sacrifice. . The commu. 
nion of the people is in no way essential, either to the in- 
tegrity or lawfulness of the sacrifice. 1886 Biunt Dict, 
Scets 65/1 Particular Baptists... are subdivided into two 
sections on the question of free or strict communion .. 
the ‘strict’ or ‘close communionists’ admitting to the 
Lord’s Supper only those who bave been baptized as adults. 


tb. =Commnunion Scrvice. Obs. 

1g52 Bk. Com. Prayer, Ord. Deacons, Then shalbe song 
or sayed the Communion of the day. 1555 Bace in Strype 
Eccl, Adem. INV. App. xxxix. 108 They mock lhe rehearsal 
of Gods commandments, and of the epistles and gospels in 
our Communion, and say, they are misplaced. 1875 in W. 
Turner Select. Ree. O.cford 368 V«.. Burgesses .. shall 
yearly procure a communion or sermon to be nade, 

@. (Sec quots.} 

isa Back Ch. of Fathers WV. 42 While the Eucharist 
was being distributed to the people, the choir sang the 
whole or part of a psalm, called, from that circumstance, 
the ‘communion’. 1883 Appis & ArNoLtp Cath Dict., 
Communion, the antiphon which the priest says after the 
ablutions, at the Epistle side of the altar. Formerly it used 
to be sung, while the people communicated : hence the name, 

8. attrib. and Comé. (almost exclusively referring 
to 7), as communion bread, day, office, place, 
platter, service, Sunday, time, wine, etc.; +com- 
munion board, a communion table (cf. Boarp 
sé. 6); communion-cloth, a cloth used at the 
celebration of the Communion, csp.a cloth for the 
communion table ; see also quot. 1866; commu- 
nion-cup, a cup nscd for the wine at the commn- 
nion; a name preferred by the Puritans in England 
to chalice; communion letter = eller of com- 
munion (see 3 b.); communion-rail, the rail in 
front of the communion table in some churches, 
the altar-rail. Also ComMUNION TABLE, 

1588 Acten Adon. 14 The Idoll of her prophane *com- 
munion borde. @ 1631 Donne Servm, IV. Ixxxvi. 99 The 
religion ofthe church holds a stubborne Recusant at the 
table, at the Communion-board as far from her as a Re- 
cusant at the Pew. 1605 T. Sparxe Brotherly Perswas. 
(1607) 10 The order of Geneua touching their *com- 
munion bread, 1631 Weever Ane. Fun. Mon. 49 An 
ore-worne “Communion-cloth. 1866 Direct, Angl. ed. 3) 
353 Communion cloth or Houseling cloth is a white linen 
cloth sored over the rails at the time of the Communion, 
or is held for he Communicants by acolytes or other 
ministers. 1642-3 Eart Newcastte Declar. in Rushw. 
Hist, Codi, (1721) V. 137 Their Chalices or *Communion 
Cups (let them (the Parliamentarians) call them what they 
will) 1683 Afol, Prot, Fravce ii.14 A young Maid .. had 
stole herself into the Congregation upon a Communion- 
day. a@1gir Ken Hyminarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 135 He 
np *Communion-Letters could pretend, Which mov'd the 
Angel Entrance to suspend. 1721 Stayve Zecd. Afem. 11. 
xxxi. 243 They thought it not convenient to have the Ten 
Commandments, the Epistles, and Gospels repeated in tbe 
*Comimunion Office, 1823 P. Ntcnotson Pract, Build. 572 
The height of the pilasters in the *Communion-Place is 22 
feet 6inches. 1847 B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life II. iii. 97 
Knelt_by the *Communion-rails of Westbury Church. 
1827 Gentl, Mag. XCVH. 1. 487 This part of the Ante- 
*Communion Service is now so commonly omitted on 
Sundays. +878 H.C. Avams H/ydehantica, The next day 
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was "Communion Sunday. xgg2 Bk. Com. Prayer, Com- 
munion, The Table hauyng at the “Communion tyme a 
fayre white lynnen clothe vpon it. 

ommu‘nionable, 2. rare. [see -aBLE.] 
Admitting of, or open to, communion. 

1861 I, Tavtor Spirit Hebr. Poetry (1873) 24 He [God] is 
.,one with us, is communionable, and is open to a cor- 
fone -likened to that of a father with his children, 

ommunional (kfmifnianal), a. rare. [see 
-AL.] _Of or belonging to communion ; social. 

1846 Str W. Hamutton in Xeia’s Wks. 759 Communional 
sympathy ~ general bienséance—public spirit. 

Commu nionist. [f. Communion +-tst.] a. 
Onc who partakes of the Coinmunion, a communi- 
cant (rare). b. Close, open, strict, free commu- 
nionist; one who adheres to close or open coin- 
munion: see Communion 7; ¢@. Fellow-commiu- 
nionist. a member of the same communion. 

1644 Durve fist, Disc. 41 Most of the scrupulosities of 
the non-communionists may be resolved thereby. 1826 J. 
Gucursr Lect. 24 The glorious victory over the strict 
communionists, 185: S. Juno Margaret im. (1871) 363 
Many of the children are communionists. 1865 Loud. Rec. 
30 Dec. 7114/1 The Old School Presbyterians of the North 
Insist thal their fellow communionists of the South should 
repudiate their errors, 1884 SruxGeon in Chr. Connie, 
1 May 692/3 As compared with the bulk of English Baptists 
I amastrict conmunionist myself, as my Church fellowship 
is strictly of the baptised. 

Communion table. [Coxsusiox 7.] The 
table used in celebrating the Communion of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

In the Church of England, the application of the terms 
‘communion-table’ and ‘altar’ respectively to the ‘holy 
table’ of the Prayer-book, depends more or less on the 
views held as to the nature of the Communion Office. See 
historical data under ALTAR 2b. 

1566 in Peacock Lug. CA, Furutture (1866) 43 A carpitt 
.- for our communioa table. 1626 Doxxe Seri. iv, 32 
Consider then that to come to lhe Communion table is to 
take Orders: Every nan should come to that altar as holy 
as the Priest for there he isa Priest. 1634 Brereton /'rav. 
iChetham Soc.) 82 It was not to be accounted an altar, but 
the communion-table, 1641, 1660, 1742 [see ALTAR 2b). 
ae Appison Sfect, No. 112 P 2 He has likewise. railed in 
the Communion-Table at his own Expence. 1733 Neat 
Hist, Purit. 11.61 Bishop Jewel says, that in St. Basil's 
days, Ann. peo. the Communton ‘Table was of boards, and 
so placed that nen ainight sland round it. 1854 cclesio- 
fogist XV. 341 He .. talks of the ‘communion-tahle’ as if 
this were a correct or aulhorized term, 1870 F, Witson 
ce Lindisf. 23 There is a space left..for a communion 
table. 

+ Communique, v. 00s. rare. Forms: 5 
communyque, -yke, commynyque. fa. F. 
communiquer, ad. L. commiiinicdre to COMMUNI- 
CATE.J ¢utr, = COMMUNICATE ¥. 9 

1475 Caxton Fason 79 b, Hit behoueth for to commynyque 
togeder by good policie, 1490 — Auesdos xvi. 61 Deter- 
myned to communyque wyth them. ¢ 1500 Medusine 291 
[They] communyked togidre of one thinge & of other. 

Communism (kpmienizm. [f. L. com- 
miuin-ts or F. commun CoMMUN +-18M. In mod.F. 
COMMUNISME.] 

1. A theory which advocates a state of society 
in which there should be no private ownership, 
all pr-perty being vested in the community and 
labour organized for the cominon benefit of all 
members ; the professed principle being that each 
should work according to his capacity, and receive 
according to his wants. 

* I also conversed [in 1840] with some of the most advanced 
minds of the French metropolis, and there, in the company 
of some disciples of Babeceuf, then called Equalitarians, 
I first pronounced the name of Communism, which has 
since .. acquired that world-wide reputation (Goopwyn 
Baraav in 7he Apostle No. i, 1848). . 5 

1843 New Age 20 May 24 Werte on Communism, Reli- 

ious, Political, and Domestic. 1844 7#e Movement 25 
sept. 353 The journals. .teem with criticisms and reports of 
Communists and Communism, — 1848 Forster “iary 11 
May in T. W. Reid Lie (1888) I. vii. 237, I learn that the 
great distinction between communism and socialism is that 
the latter believes in payment according to work done, and 
the former does not. 1851 J M, Luptow Ch», Socialism 
tr Communism starls from the ¢/fvg, and is in essential 
antagonism to absolute property ; Socialism starts from the 
Person, and is in essential antagonism to hnman discord and 
rivalry. 1890G. J. Hotvoake Labour orld No. tr col. 39 
Communism means a self-supporting society distinguished 
by common labour, common property, and common means 
of intelligence and recreation. | 2 F 4 

2. Applied to any practice which carrtes out this 
theory in whole or part; ¢.g. that mentioned in 
Acts li. 44 seq., as practised in the church of Jeru- 
salem, or that prevailing in monastic communities. 


Also fransf. p 

1837 Woop Com. Obj. Seashore 75 In these curious 
creatures communism prevails to its fullest extent, one for 
alland all for ope. 1874 H. Revnotns Yohn Baft, iii. § 2. 
177 The communism, the vows of silence, the ceaseless 
struggle after a higher life amongst the Essenes. 1882 A. 
M. Farrsairn in Contemp, Rev. XLII. 870 Communism 
seems to the new-born religious society but the proper 
social! expression of its brotherhood. 

e. Co-ownership of land. 

1866 Rocers Agric §& Prices 1. xxvii. 652 A village 
system, which..was a kind of simple communism. 1875 
Posts Gaius 1, (ed. 2) 254 Communism or co-ownership 
appears to be an older institution than individual owner. 
s' 


ap. 
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COMMUNIST. 


3. Community of feeling; the spirit of a eom- 
mnnity. rare. 

1870 Daily News 18 Nov., A tribunal where the natural 
bias of mercantile communism could not influence the judg- 
ment of those who had to decide the question. 

*, Sometimes improperly nsed for CoMMUNALISM, 
and the spirit of the Cosmivne of Paris, in 1871. 

1871 Graphic U1. 563/2 The Hotel de Ville ..is now a 
complete wreck ...an everlasting reproach to Communism 
and tts doctrines. dle 

Communist (kp'miznist), 
ef. F. communiste.) 


1. An adherent of the theory of communism. 

1841-2 (see 3]. 1843 Barmey in New Aze 1 Dec. 132 The 
Communist. .gives it [the Communion Table) a higher sig- 
nification, by bolding it as a pope of that holy millenial 
communitive life. a1849 Esex. Evtiotr Poet, Wks. (1876) 
11. 202 What is a communist ?—One who hath yearnings 
For en division of unequal earnings: Idler or bungler, 
or both, he is willing To fork out his penny and_ pocket 
your shilling. 1875 Jowett Péato (ed, 2) V. 121 The citi- 
zens, if not actually communists, are in spirit communistic. 
1883 F. Harrison in Yall MadlG. 28 Sept. 2/1 The hi dere 
communists .. bitterly complain of nationalization of the 
land as a device of the bourgeois to save the nationalization 
of capital. 

transfiand fig. 1844 Emerson Fug. Amer, Wks. (Bohn) 
IL, 297 It {Destiny] me be styled .. a terrible communist, 
reserving all profits to the community, without dividend to 
individuals, 1878 Tarr & Stewart Unseen Univ, iii. 126 
The tendency of heat is towards equalisation; heat is par 
excellence the communist of our universe, 

"| 2. erroncously, A supporter of the Commune 
of Paris; 1 CommMunarp, 

(So een in English newspapers.) 

1870 Daily News 7 Oct., The Communisis mistake the 
times, they are not now in 1792. To-day Paris needs 
France, and cannot do without her. 

3. atirib. or adj. Of the communists; eommu- 
nistic. 

1841 Barsay (founded) The London Communist Propa- 
ganda Society. 1842 Oracle of Reason 13 Aug. 280 Procla- 
mation to the inhabitants of Cheltenham. .Signed Sees 
Barmby, Pontifarch of the Communist Church. 1848 W. E. 
Forster in T. W. Reid £2/ (1888) I. vii. 246 The Com. 
Munist doctrine of not paying a mun in proportion to his 
work. 1830 Mrs. Caruyte Lett, L119 The Communist 
party would then have tried conclusions with him [the Pre. 
sident of the French Republic]. 

Communistery, -try. A 
communist habitation. 

1843 Baraay in Mew Age 1 Dec. 134 Our supposed ban- 
quetis in a simple Communistery, in a commune of Syria. 
1880 T Frost forty Mears’ Recoll. 76 A dormitory and 
common rights in the most splendid communistery or 
phalanstery that has ever been imayined. 

Communistic kpmixnistik), a. ff. Com- 
MUNistT + -1c; cf. Hellenistic, ete } 

1, Of, pertaining to, or charaeteristie of commun- 
ism ; in accordance with communist prinetples. 

1851 Edin. Kev. Jan. 26 Communistic association, as op- 
pos:d to Compelition, can only .. succeed .. when society 
shall be Christianised. 1874 Savce Compar. Phifal. iili_120 
The communistic life of bees, 1875 Jowett //alo (ed. 2) 
I11. 46 Communistic regulations respecting property and 
marriage. 

« 2. Used as = ComMUNALISTIC. 

1870 Daily News 7 Oct., Mr. John Lemoinne points out 
in the Débats the infinite mischief which the communistic 
agitation is effecting 1873 Aung of Arms 18 Oct. 4 The 
excesses..of the Republican and Communistic factions. 

Communi'stical, «. [f. as pree.+-aL.)] = 
pree. Llenee Communi'stically adv., in a com- 
munistie (or erro. communalistic) way. 

1871 Member for Paris 11, 46 Some new communistical 
era of guillotining. 1873 Contemp. Rev. XXL. 422 All 
property was held communistically. 

Commwnhital, a. rare. [irreg. f. Commeunrty 
+-AL.J Of or relating to the eommunity. 

1844 N. Brit. Rev. 11. 5 Their whole system of com- 
munital economy. 

Communitarian (kfmid:nitévriin). [f. Com- 
MUNITY + -arian: cf. usilarian, evc.] A member 
of a community formed to pnt into practice com- 
munistie or socialistic theories. 

3841 Barmay (founded) The Universal Communitarian 
Association. 1842 Mtatt in Nonconf. 11, Your commu. 
nitarians, or societarians of modern days who seem intent 
on fashioning a new moral world by getting rid of all in- 
dividuality of feeling, etc. 1852 Hawrtnorne Blithedale 
Rom. \, viii. 143 These mendacious rogues circulated a ree 

rt that we communitarians were exterminated. 1880 T. 

rost Forty Years Recolt. 46 The Ham Common com- 
munitarians found raw carrots and cold water unendurable 
when the snow lay thick upon the ground. 

+Communi'tion, 045.-° fad. L. commuini- 

tidn-em, {. com- + nitinition-em fortifying.) ‘A 
fortifying or making strong on all parts’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). 

Commu ‘nitive, ¢. rare. [f. Community + 
-Ivg.J Of or belonging to a commnnity (commun- 
istic or socialistic). 

1843 Barmey in Mew Age x Dec. 132 That holy millenial 
communitive life. 1880 I. Frost Forty Years’ Recoil. 21 
The communitive life seemed to me the perfection of poli- 
tical, social and domestic economy. 

Communito'rium. [f Cossuniry + -ortv3t.] 
The home of a (sociallstic) community ; a settle- 
ment on commnnistic principles. 


[f. as prec. + -IST: 


[f. prec. + -Ry.} 
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1843 Barmay in New Age 7 May, Transitionary Dietary 
Rules, proposed for adoption at the Communitorium, Han- 
well, Middlesex. /id. 1 Sept. 86 Every Communitorium 
and Communistery to be erected. 1880 1. Frost For-y 
Years’ Recoll, 50 A communitorium on the basis of the 
ethical and economic principles promulgated by Owen, 

Community (kfmi‘nitt), Forms: 4-5 
comunete, comynetee, -unite, -unyte, un- 
nete, comminite, 6 communytee, 6-7 -itie, 
6-eommuinity, [a.OF.com(m)uneté, com(m)unité 
:—L. commiuinital-em, f.commiin-is Commox. ME. 
had two forms, the trisyllabic comunete, comounté 
(see Coustonty , and the q-syllabic co(m)munité, 
whieh remained in eloser formal eonnexion with 
the original Latin type. The L. word was merely 
a noun of quality from com:miisis, meaning ‘fel- 
lowship, community of relations or feelings’; bnt 
in med.L. it was, like universilas, used concretely 
in the sense of ‘a body of fellows or fellow-towns- 
men’, ‘universitas incolarum urbis vel oppidi,’ 
and this was its earlier use in English: see 11.] 

I. Asa quality or state. 

1. The quality of appertaining to or being held 
by all in common; joint or common ownership, 
teuure, ltability, ete.; as in community of goods. 

1561 T. Norton Cadzin's ust. 1. viii. (1634) 51 By com. 
munity of power, he is the author of them. 1586 A. Day 
Eng, Secretary 1.(1625) 123 The community of the mischiefe 
toall. 1624-47 Be. Hare Rem. ks. (1660! 161 One allows 
plurality, or community of Wives. 1645 Ussuer Body 
Div, (1647) 285 Anabapusts, that hold community of goods. 
1673 Lady's Calling Vref. 1 To rescue the whole sex... from 
the community of the blame, 1823 Lama £éfa Ser. un. iii. 
(1865) 257, | have a community of feeling with my country- 
men about {Shakspere’s) Plays. 1841 D'Isracur Amen. 
Lit, (1867) 314 It was a community of studies.and a_com- 
munity of skill. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom, Erp. xxi. ied. 

\ 392 A state whose strength lies in the community of 
interests and feelings among its members. 

+b. Right of eommon. 06s. 

1630 R. Jounson Ainge. 4 Commrw. 
claimeth communitie to feed his Cattel 

2. Common eharacter; quality in eommon ; 
eommonness, agreement, identity. + Nothing of 
community > nothing in eommon. 

1587 Gotpixc De Mornay ii. 18 Men, who ought euen 
naturally to be vnited, by the communitie of their kind. 
1624 Wotton Archit. in Redig. Wotton, 11672) 21, 1 will 
first consider their Communities and then their Proprieties. 
Their Communities are Principally three. First they are 
all Round, ete. 1671 Grew /dea Philos. Hist, l’lants § 47 
The Communities and Differences of the Contents of Veze- 
tables. 1843 Worosw Pref. Note to Excursion Wks. 409/2 
The points of community in their nature. 1876 M. ArNotp 
Lit. 4 Dogma 154 Vhe community of character which per- 
vades them all. 1878 Mortev Carfyle 165 Community of 
method, like misery, makes men acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows. A 

3. Soeial intereourse ; fellowship, communion. 

1g70 T. Norton tr. Noswel’s Cateck. (1853! 196 While God 


12 Every Neighbour 


reigneth by his Spirit in us, men have a certain community | 


with God in this world. c 1610 Women Satuts 182 There 
is no reason or law, that they should have any communitie 
or fellowship with vs. 1664 H. More J/yst. faig. xvii. 63 
Such gross Corruptions in a Church would force the most 
serious Believers to forsake the Community thereof, 1818 
Mas. Snetcey Frankenst. ix. (1865) 130 There can be no 
community between you and me; we are enemies. 

4. Life in association with others; society, the 
soctal state. 

1652 Siurtey Brothers w.i, Confined To cells, and un- 
frequented woods, they knew not The fierce vexation of 
community. 1712 STEELE Sfect, No. 522 P x [Marriage] is 
the foundation of community, and the chief band of society. 
1880 Hyon Carne in Mature 203 The dog, either in com- 
munity (commonly called wild: or in the domesticated state. 

+5. Commouness, ordinary ocenrrence. Oés. 

1596 Snaxs. « Hen. /V, in. ii. 77 Seene but with such 
Eyes, As sicke and blunted with Covgrd tice Affoord no 
extraordinarie Gaze, Such as is bent on Sunne-like Maiestie. 
1604 Drayton Uru/e 155 Happie’s that sight the secret’st 
things can spye, “bs seeming purblind to Communitie. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 340 The community of this 
fruit (the apple}. 

+ b. Common character, vulgarity. Ods. 

1608, hewn J &&. Bit}, Under this title of honor. .to maske 
his deedes of vice .. and with the very sounde of Knight to 
boulster out the community of his ryots. 

II. A body of individnals, 

+6. The body of those having common or equal 
rights or rank, as distinguished from the privileged 
classes; the body of commons ; the commonalty. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xx. 128° And all the lordis at thar 
war And als of the Comminite Maid hym manrent and 
fewte, ¢1380 Wvcuir Sel, Wks. HL. 148 A gode comynate 
makes hom have gode heddis. 1573 Lament, Lady Seotd. 
in Se. Poents 16th C. UL. 247 Barrouns and nobilitie That 
dois oppres my pure communitie. 1700 Tyrrect //ist. Eng, 
Il. 983 The Commons or Community also chose Twelve 
Persons to represent them, A — 

7. A body of eae organized into a political, 
municipal, or social unity: a. A state or common- 
wealth. 

¢1380 Wycur Sel, Wks, HT. 342 Per is oon emperour and 
oon hede in a comunnete. 1474 Caxton Chesse 9% To 
prynces and them that gouerne the thynges of the comunete. 
1578 T. N. tr. Cong, W. India 115 Certifying likewise that 
those with whome hee had foughte were of other communi- 
ties, 1689 Burnet Tracts I. 68 The other Communities of 
this League bought their Liberties from several Bishops. 


bilty of those two things..hght and heat. 


COMMUTABILITY. 


1769 Ronertsos Chas. V, 1.1. 66 Europe was broken into 
ay separate communities, 1815 Exraixstone Acc. 
Caubul (1842) H, 27 It is probable the number of inde. 
pendent communities is still more considerable. 

b. A body of men living in the same locality. 

a 3600 Hooxer £ccl. Pod. vu. xxii. § 7 No mortal man, or 
community of men, hath right of propriety in them. 172% 
STEELE Sfect. No. 49 #3 Those little Communities which 
we express by the word Neigitbousheds. 1774 J. Bavant 
Afythol. 1. 63 Number of sacred hearths; each of which 
constituted a community or parish. 1873 Stusss Const, 
Hist, 1, xi. 407 During the Norman period London appears 
to have been a collection of small communities, manors, 
parishes, church-sokens, and guilds, held and governed in 
the usual way, 1884 Granstoxe in Standard 29 Feb, 2/4 
Many of the towns which, under the name of towns, are 
represented in this House, are really rural communities. 

e. Often applied to those members of a civil 
community, who have certain circnmstanees of 
nativity, religion, or pursuit, common to them, 
but not shared by those among whom they live; 
as the British or Chinese commnnity in a foreign 
eity, the mereantile community everywhere, the 
Roman Catholie eommunity in a Protestant city, 
etc,, the Jewish community in London, familiarly 
known to its members as ‘ The Commanity’. 

1797 Gopwin Enguirer 1, vi. 50 The literary world is an 
immense community. 1856 Emerson Ang. Traits, The 
‘Times’ Wks. (Bohn) HH. 117 Exposing frauds which 
threatened the commercial community. 1860 MorTLey 
Netheri, (1868) [. iii. 77 The Dutch community of the re- 
formed religion in London subscribed goog florins. 1888 
Any Levy Aeuben Sachs i. 2 One born and bred in the 
Jewisb community. /4i:/. v.48 That section of the Community 
which attaches importance to the observation of the Mosaic 
and Rabbinical laws in various minute points. /éid. vi 69 
‘The Community had come back in a body from country and 
seaside, in time for the impending religious festivals. 

a. The community: the people of a country (or 
distriet’ as a whole; the general body to which 
all alike belong, the public. 

1789 Bextuam Princ. Legisl. xviii. § 2 The foe of the 
community cannot require tbat any act should be made an 
offence which is not liable in some way or other to be 
detrimental to the cominunity. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxii, 
Mercy to a criminal may be gross injustice to the com. 
munity. 1832 Hr. Martineau Will & Valley ii. 26 Such 
men become..a burden to the community. 

8. spec. A body of persons living together, and 
practising, more or less, community of goods. 

a. A religious society, a monastic Lody. 

1727-5: CHampers Cyc/. s.v., Communities are of two 
kinds, ecclesiastic and laic: the first are either secular, as 
chapters of cathedral and collegiate churches, etc. 1820 
Scott Afonast. i, A more inexpiable crime in the eyes of 
the Abbot and Community of Saing Mary's, 1850 Mars. 
Jameson Leg. Afonast. Ord. (1863: 119 To introduce some 
order into his community. 1879 Barinc-Goutp Gernrany 
I. 152 1¢ was impossible for the Ursulines to accept condi- 
tions which would have broken up their community life. 

b. A socialistie or communistic soeiety, such as 
those founded by Owen. 

1844 Emerson Lect., New Eng. Ref. Wks, (Bohn) I. 264 
Following, or advancing beyond the ideas of St. Simon, of 
Fourier, and of Owen, three communities have alread 
been formed in Massachusetts. 1874 R. D. Owen Thread. 
jug my Way 255 New Harmony therefore is not now a 
community. 1890 Sfect. 27 Sept., The Mormon community 
..isa community,—a successful attempt, that is, to organise 
industry on a grand scale. i i 

9. fransf. and 7S. a. of grogarions animals. 

1746 7 Hervey S/ed7t, (1818) 168 This frugal community 
are wisely employed in .. collecting a copious stock of the 
most balmy treasures. 1814 Worpsw. £-xcur's. 1v. 446 Crea- 
tures that in communities exist..The gilded summer flies, 

+b. of things: A eluster, a combination. Oés. 

1541 R. Cor.ann Galyen'’s Terapentyke 2 C jb, The come 
munytees of viceres that last longe tyme that are yncurable. 
hae Galen T&crap. Iv. iv, ai xowwdryres ai tev xporlev 

Axtov. ) 

+10. A common prostitnte. Ods. 

1605 Sir G. Gooseeappe 1. iv. in Bullen O, Pl, IEE. 26 One 
of these painted communities, that are ravisht with Coaches 
and upper hands. os 

Communization (kp:miznoiz7"fan). [f Com- 
MUNIZE? see -ATION.] The making of anything 
the public property of the community ; commun- 
ized condition. 

1843 Baasuy in New Age x Sept. 86 That state of com- 
munization, to the salvation of which I call all peoples. 
1885 II. H, Hynnman in 19¢k Cent, 1 am_as much in 
favour of nationalization and communization of land as you 
{H. George] are. ] 

Communize (kp-miznaiz), v. [f. L. commuin-is 
ComMon +-12.] To make common; to make 
(land, eapital, etc.) the property of the community. 

3888 Pall Afail G. 10 Sept. 3/2 It is from the true Socialist 
point of view every bit as important to communize parks 
and pictures as railways and ploughs, 4 

+Communy, v. O85. rare. [a. F. communier 
:~L, commiinicare to Communicate. But in early 
ME. ¢o.m)mun-y was southern f. commun-en to 
Commune; and the quot. in Palsgrave is under the 
heading ‘I comen, je conzmunigue’.) 


1530 Patscr. 490/2 He hath communyed his treasure to 
many, ¢?2 @ communicgnd son tresor a plusieurs. 


Commutability (kgmiatabi-lni). [f. next + 
-Ity J The quality of being eommutable. 


1 . Hutron Philos. Light, etc. 123 The commuta- 
ie he ~ 1856 R. G. 


COMMUTABLE, 


Latuam Logic Lang. (Lo, When both are suhstantives the 
commutability of terms of this kind is complete. 
‘Commutable (kfmiztah’l), 2. [ad. L. com- 
miutébilis subject to change, changcahle, f. cont- 
miutdre to COMMUTE: sec -BLE.] That may be 
commuted or exchanged; changcable, exchange- 
able; convertible into a money value: see Con- 
MUTE. 

1649 Jer. Tavior Gt, Lxenip. ut. xvii. (R., Some things 
--are pious and religious, but dispensable, voluntary and 
commutahle; such are voluntary fasts. 1794 J. Hutron 
Philos, Light, etc. 37 To compare the commutable effects 
of heat in bodies, 1866 Rocers Agric 4 Prices I. ii. 12 
Estates .. held at fixed and commutable services, 


Aue Biro Yapaz IL, 316 Offences not commutable by 
ane. 


+ Commutate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. commiitat. 
ppl. stem of commuittdres see -ATE, and cf. fermiu- 
tate.) intr. To change. 

ax652 Brome Love-sick Court. n. i, I still am thine and 
cannot commutate, I am as certain to thee as thy fate. 

Commutation (kemintzi-fon). Also 6 co(m)- 
mutacion. [a I’. commutacion (14th. in Littré) 
-ation, ad. L. commiitatién-em, n. of action f. con- 
mittave to COMMUTE: see -ATION,] 

1. The action or process of changing or altering; 
change, alteration, mutation. ? Ods. 

1509 Hawes Pas!. Pleas. x.v, Thys commutacion shoulde 
be refused. 1528 Rov Sa¢., O wofull chaunce: most in- 
fortunate, So sodenly makynge comutacion. a1716 SoutH 
Serum, J.\, So great is the commutation, that the soul shen 
hated only tbat which now only it loves, 1837 Syp. Ssitit 
Let, Archd, Singleton Wks, 1859 11. 286/2 Such a scene of 
revolution and commutation, 

b. with ofand object. 

1528 in Strype Acc?. Afeut, 1. App. xxiii. 58 The commuta- 
tion and alteration of those religious places. 1637 R. 
Humpurey tr. S¢. Avtdrose ii. 17 Commutation of them 
{words} where there seemeth any harshnesse. 

+2. The exchanging of one thing for another ; 
exchange, barter. Obs. 

1496 Act 12 Hen. Vil, c.6 To buy, sell, and inake the 
Commutations with the Wares..at their Pleasure. 1553 S. 
Casor Ordinances in Wakluyt Voy. (1589, 261 No commu- 
tation or trucke to be made by any of the pettie marchauts. 
1663 Bre. Patrick Parad, Pilgr. xxxix. (1668) 521 Friend: 
ship they say is a commutation of hearts, 1727 ARBUTHNOT 
Corns (J.), The use of money..is that of saving the commu- 
tation of more bulky commoditics. 1744 Harris 7hree 
Treat. Ww. 1. (1765) 154 A state of Commutation and Traffic. 

3. The putting of one thing instead of another; 
substitution, interchange. 

1597 Hooker £ecé. Pol. v. (1632) 295 A kind of mutuall 
commutation. .wherby those concrete names God, and Man, 
when we speake of Christ doe take interchangeably one 
anothers roome. 1836 J. Gitpert Chr. A fouem. vii. (1852) 
185 Regarding awards of punishment thus.. there conld 
plainly be no commutation of persons. 1870 Bowen Logic 
viii. 255 The commutation is only from equal to equal. 

4. spec. a. The substitution of one kind of pay- 
ment for another ; of a money payment instead of 
the performance of some obligation; of a single 
payment instead of a numher of successive pay- 
ments; fig. the performance of some act or ohscrv- 
ance instead of the discharge of a moral obligation, 
or hy way of making up or compounding for an 
offence. b. Law. The suhstitution of a lesser pnn- 
ishment for a greater. (See ComMUTE 7.) 

1597 Hooxer £eed. Pol. v. Ixxix. § 10 By way of commu- 
tation.. where instead of natural commodities the price of 
them might be taken. 1640-4 Load. Petit.in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. m. (1692) I. 95 They have. .decreed, That the commu- 
tation of Penance shall not be without the Bishop's privity. 
176: Hume Hist. Eng, I. viii. 166 Henry..levied upon his 
vassals ., a sum of money in lieu of their service ; and this 
commutation, etc, 1824 W. Irving 7. 7rav. II. 147 A 
commutation of his own sentence from death to the galleys. 
1833 Hr. Martineau Fr, Wines § Pot. it. 7 Fines which 
they had to pay in commutation of the service of keepin, 
the frogs quiet by night. 1837 Syp. Smitu Let. Ania 
Singleton Wks. zg] .255/2 Lhe Commutation of Tithes, 
1876 Green Short Hist, iv. 171 The commutation of those 
uncertain dues for a fixed sum paid annually to the Crown, 

@. concr. The money or other price paid hy way 
of commutation. 

@1707 Beverince Sev. X1. Ixix, (R.), This is his sub- 
stitute, his commutation, or in his place. 1727 A. Hamitton 
New Acc. E. Ind. 1. v. 52 There must he a Commutation 
of Money paid by the separating Party to the other. 

5. Astron. (See quot.) 

75x Cuampers Cyet., Commutation, in astronomy. Angle 
of commutation, is the distance between the sun's true 
place seen from the earth, and the place of a planet reduced 
totheecliptic. 1834 Nat, Philos., Astron. x. 203/2tU. K.S.) 
The angle OSE is technically called the commutation. 

6. Zlectr. The reversing or altering of the course 
of an electric cnrrent. (See CommuTartor.) 

1876 Ferrier Fuuct, Brain 129 The closing, opening, 
Or commutation of the current of a galvanic pile. 188x 
Nature XXIII. 368 Each clock makes its commutation, 


i.¢. cuts off the line from the tele h and connects it wi 
the electro-magnet of the clock. ae — 


7. Rhet. (See qnot.) 


3823 Craps Techn, Dict., Continutation (Rhet.), a figure 
of speech whereby a complete transposition of He words 
i 


takes place; as ‘I do not live that I may eat, but I eat that 
I may live’. 


8. attrib. and Comb., as commutation money, 
system ; Commutation Act, an act for the com- 
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mutation of tithes in England, passed in 1836; 
also, formerly, that of 1784, imposing an additional 
window-tax in licu of a partial remission of the 
duty on tea; commutation road (Ogilvie), a 
parish or connty road, so called hecause a sum of 
moncy is now paid in commutation of the com- 
pulsory service of man and horse formerly exacted 
for the repair of the road from owners of horses ; 
commutation-ticket (U. S.), a tickct issued by a 
railway company, cte., at a reduced rate, entitling 
the holder to travel over a given ronte a certain 
number of times or during a certain petiod; a 
season-tickct. 

16so Futter Pisgah 436 This commuation-moncy .. 
made a dearth of dutifull children. 1784 ///s?. Boast 
in Anu. Reg. (1784-5) 153/1 The act since known by the 
name of the Commutation-act. 1845 M Cuttocu /a.r- 
ation u. iv. (1852) 191 “Fhe Commutation Act will have 
to undergo .. import.nt modifications. 1855 Mitman Let. | 
Chr. (1864) IL. 55 The commutation system of the Church, 
1881 C. A. Enwarps Organs 91 ‘Vhere is another action for 
commanding the stops ..called the ‘commutation pedal’ 
movement. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comme. IL App. 674 Ix. 
cursion and commutation tickets issned at special rates. 

Commutative kfmitctiv, kemizteitiv), a. 
[ad. med.L.. commiitativ.us (¥. (14th c.) comimu- 
talif, -tve), f. L. commiutat- ppl. stem of com- 
mitdare to COMMUTE : see -1VE.J 

+1. Pertaining tocxchange or mutual dealings. 

x612 T. Tavtor Conun. Titus i.8 Obseruing equality both 
in contracts and exchanges, which we call commutative. | 
1631 Be. Webne QCuieta. (1657) 177 Actions commutative | 
consist in mutual traffick and deatings betwixt man and man, 

b. Commutative Justice; =L. commutativa jus- 


titfa,a term used by Aquinas and others as equiva- | 


leat to Aristotle’s 7d év rots ouvadAadypace brop- 


Ourixdy Bixaoy, i.e, ‘the justice which is corrective | 


in transactions between man and man’. [From 


commutatio, which in the old Latin version of | 


Aristotle's Ethics (¢ 1250) is put to represent the 
Gr. avvdAdAayua.] 

1531 Eryot Guz. tt.i, Justice is. described in two kyndes 
or spices. The one is named iustyce distributive .. the 
other is called commutatiue or hy exchaunge, and of 
Aristotell it is natned in Grecke Diorthotice, whiche is in 
englysshe correctiue. 1557 Recornn HHhetst. jb, In 
Lawe twoe kyndes of Iustice are the somme of the studie: 
Iustice Distrihutive, and Iustice Commutative. 1605 
Bacon Adv, Learn. i.v. § 3 Is there not a true coincidence 
betweene Commutatite and distributive lustice, and arith- 
meticall and geometricall proportion? 1629 Symmer Sfir. 
Posie u. v. 38 Commutative Iustice is that Common Equity, 
which woud be practised in our civill Commerce. 1651 
Hosses Leviath. 1. xv. 75 Commutative Justice, is the 
Justice of a Contractor ; that is, a Performance of Covenant, 

@ 1682 J. Ssutu Sed. Disc. vu. vi. 41821) 369 We must not 
think to deal with God in the method of commutative 
justice, and to challenge eternal life as the just reward of 
our great merits. 1758 Lp. Mansrietp in Burrows’ Ref. 
I. 492 Upon the foot of commutative justice merely, there 
is no colour why the insurers should not pay the insured 
the whole, for they have received a premium for the whole 
risk. ae J: Martineau Seat Authority Relig. uw. i. 159 
A rule which made all banking business a breach of ‘com- 
mutative justice’. z | 

2. Relating to or involving suhstitntion or inter- | 
change ; as the commutative principle in arithmetic 
and algebra, z.¢. the principle by which the order 
of terms or factors may he altered. l 

1858 B. Price /ufia. Cade, (ed. 2) I. xix. 60x If the two , 
operations indicated by ¢ and w are performed successively © 
on z one on the back of the other, let us assume the result 
to be the same whatever is the order in which they are 
performed : two such symbols of operation are said to be , 
commutative, and to satisfy the law of commutation. 1876 | 
T. Hin 7rue Order Studies 42 The commutative prin. | 
ciple of arithmetic may be shown by dividing six into three 
twos, etc. . ; a 

3. spec. Relating to or involving the commutation 
of a payment or penalty. 

1836 J. Gupert Chr. Atonem., ii. (1852) 32 Exceptions .. 
founded on a commutative arrangement. 1855 Mutman 
Lat. Chr. (1864) II. ut. v. 46 Where every injury or crime 
had its commutative fine. 1872 T. J. Crawrorp 4 foment, 
ii. (1883) 21 ’AvtéAvrpor .. conveys more strongly the com- 
mutative sense than the simple word Avzpov. 

Commutatively (see prec.), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY2.] In a commntative manner; in the way 
of pene or compensation. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Afor. (1756) 10z Be not .. com- 
mutatively iniquous in the valuation of transgressions. 1685 
R. L’Estrance Observator Defended 3 Whereby we may 
commutatively encrease our fortunes and estates one by 
another, or hy forraigne commerce. 

Commutator (kp'miste'te1). [Agent-n. from 
L. commiitdre.] He who or that which commutes 
or exchanges. sec. A contrivance in an electric 
machine or telegraph instrument for altering the 
direction or course of the electric current. 

1839 Grove Contrib, Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces 253 A 
commutator might be easily arranged..for effecting the 
alternation. 188: QO. Rev. 446 The commutator... used in 
all direct current machines. .was invented in Italy in 1860. 

Commu‘tatorrial, ¢. rare. Relating to ex- 
change ; = COMMUTATIVE 1. 

18g3 Wrewett tr. Grotizs II. 65 A certain equality. .is to | 
be regarded even in beneficial contracts; not a complete | 
equality, as in commutatorial. 


COMMUTER, 


Commute (kémizt), vu  [f. L. commitd-re to 
change altogether, alter wholly, to exchange, inter- 
change, f. com- together, altogether + mitdre to 
change. On the analogy of words through Fr.: 
cf. ¢ransmute, COMMUTATE.] 

1. trans, To give (one thing) in exchange for 
another, to change (for or info) ; to give and take 
<things) reciprocally, to exchange. 

1633 T. Starrorp Pac. //id. iv. 1821: 268 May. .exchange 
and commute.. Moneys currant of Englamd, into Moneys of 
this new Standerd of Ireland. 1635 Austin Mfedit. 107 
Hee commuted Estates. Iiee tooke our Sinnes upon him, 
and gave us his Righteousnesse. 1661 Futter Horthics 
(1840) IT. 309 They shall find what is gold worth, and may 
Le quickly commuted into it, great plenty of good grain. 
aig Ken J//ymimarinue Poet. Wks. 1721 IL 1g4 He and 
the Beasis seem Natures tocommute, They act like Reason, 
and he like the Brute. 

b. To put (two things) each in placc of the other, 
substitute for cach other, interchange. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety J, This will commute our tasks, 
exchange these pleasant and gainful ones. .for those nneasy 
and fniitless ones. 1832 Sir W. Hasition ise. (1853) 107 
‘To commute these terms in the translation of a Kantian 
Treatise, where subject and object. .are accurately contra- 
distinguished .. is to convert light into darkness. 1870 
Bowen Logie viii. 250 We cannot arbitrarily commute the 
Quantities. 

ce. ‘To change for another, to alter. 

1825 Sovtuey Maraguay iv. 23 All thoughts aud occupa: 
Uons to commune, ‘To change their air, their water, and 
their food. 1858 J. Martine st Sindies Chr. 132 Vhe law 
was,. treated as in theory perpetnal ; not as ignominiously 
abrogated, but as legitimately commuted. 

2. ‘To buy off or ransom one obligation by an- 
other’ (J.); to change an obligation, ete. into 
something lighter or more agreeable ; to redeem 
or get off an obligation by a money payment. 
Const. for, info, rarcly with, 

1633 ‘T. Apams /.xp. 2 Meter iii. 11 There is no..com- 
muting the penance. 1639 Funier /fody Har ut. xviii. 
t284y01146 His holiness .. absolved many of their vows froin 
Palestine, and commuied them into a journey into France. 
1660 Jer. T'avior Duct. Dubit. wiv. (Ro, He.. thinks it 
unlawful to commute, and that he is bound to pay his vow 
in kind. @ 1667 Jer. Tavtor If ‘ks. 11835 1. 853 God will not 
suffer us to comtnute a duty, because all is his due. | @ 1704 
lJEstrance J.'\, Some commute swearing for whoring; as 
if forbearance of the one were a dispensation for the ather. 
1723 Beackary iV és. 1. 206 We can’t commute, one Pity 
for another, because they are both alike required. 1782 
Han. More Danicl wv. 105 ‘The false policy. which would 
commute our safety With God's eternal honour. 1859 J.C. 
Hlopuouse /tady I. 247 Little sums paid .. by women who 
wish to... conunute @ penance with a small present. 1875 
Stuens Const. f/ist, I. xvii. 542 The grant of men was 
commuted for a contribution in money. 

3. To change (a punishment, or a sentence) for 
(fo, into) another of less severity, or a fine (cf. 2). 

1642 Fuiver /foly & fof. St. xviciiz The late cus- 
tome in some places of commiting whipping into money. 
a 1661 — HWorthies 11840) 1. x. 42 Others. -had their deaths 
inercifully commuted by our magistrates into hanishment. 
1788 Gisuon Dect. & F. xliv. § 1 (1872) V. 298 Forfeiture 
was somelimes commuted to a fine. 1844 H. H. Witsox 
Brit. India WA. um. viii. 469 The [capital] sentence was 
commuted to imprisonment for life. 1844 Lp. Brovcnam 
Brit. Const. x. (1862 136 The. .feudal practice of commuting 
all punishments whatever for fines. 

b. with altered construction. 

1681 Pripraux Left. 11875) 112 The Earl of Shaftcshury 
desires transportation, and would willingly commute banish- 
ment for his life. 1828 D’Israeii Chas. /, I xi. 269 The 
pardon was refused, but a heavy fine commuted the offence, 

4. To change fone kind of payment’ zo or for 
another; ¢sf. to substitute a single payment for a 
numher of payments, a fixcd payment for an 
irregular or uncertain one, ora pas ment in money 
for onc in kind (e.g. a tithe; cf. 2). 

1995 /full Advertiser 7 Mar. 3/1 The licence to wear hair 

wder will be commuted for a tax on powder itself. 1845 
MiCutrocn Taxation tt. iv. (1852) 188 The quantity of corn 
payable as rent..on account of tithe that has been com- 
muted. 1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. 1. 274 The legislature .. 
might commute the average receipts of Irish landowners 
into a fixed rent charge and raise the tenants into pro- 
prietors. 1884 Lp. Sersorne in Law Rep. Chanc, Div. 
XXV. 689 She may commute into a capital sum. .the benefit 
given to her..by way of annuity. 

b. absol, spec. (U. S.) To purchase and use a 
commutation-ticket. 

5. cutr. To make up, compensate, compound for. 
b. Of things: To serve as a substitute for. 

1645 Every Diary (1827) I. 337 Built .. by Margaret of 
Verona, a courtezan..and (f this. .[she) hoped to commute 
for her sins. 1653 Watton dugler 156 Because I cut you 
short in that, Tasiiteommare for it, by telling you..a secret. 
1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665! 378 Perhaps the shame 
and misery of this life may commute for hell, 1782 W, F. 
Martyn Geog. Alag. 1. 40 The Greeks enjoin confessions 
and penances. .for the latter they are allowed to conimute. 

Hence Commuted ///. z., Commuting v7. sb. 

1659 Mitton Cie. Power Wks. (1851) 309 A popish com- 
muting of penaltie, corporal for spiritual. 1677 Otway 
Cheats of Scapin u.i, They'll... tell all your Fornications, 
Bastardings, and Commutings in their Courts. 1866 Rocers 
Agric § Prices 1. xxviii. 671 Commuted payments for 
customary labour. 


Commuter (kfmiz‘tax). [f. prec. +-ER.2] One 
who commntcs. In U.S. the holder of a com- 
mutation-ticket ; see ComMUTE 4 h. 
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COMMUTUAL. 


1874 B. Harte Foot-hills, Guilds Signal, Old commuters 
along the line. 
perform that feat five or six times a week; and so does 
every commuter on the New York Central.. Railroad. 

Commutual (kfmiztixdl), 2. Also 7 comu- 
tuall. [f. Co-, Com- + Murua] Mutual, re- 
ciprocal. (Chiefly foetzc.) 

1602 Suaxs. //am. 1. ii. 170 Since loue our hearts, and 
Hymen did our hands Vnite comutuall. 1627 Herrick 
Hesper., Dial. Horace & Lydia iv, My heart now set on 
fire is By..young Calais; For whose commutuall flames, etc. 
17a5 Pore Odyss. w. 241. /bid. xix. 223 In leagues of long 
commutual friendship. 1831 Fraser’s Mag. 1V.375 The while 
a Sovereign and his Land Their troth commutual plight. 

b. duat. Applicd to the contiguous parts of 
two similar organs or structures. 

1836 Tooo Cycd. Anat, 1.57/2 The external or commutual 
surfaces of. the serous membranes. /did. I. 730/1 The 
commutual edges of the orbitar processes. 


Hence Commu:tua‘lity, commulual condition. 

1812 W. Tesnant cd nster F. vi. lix, In fond commutuality 
of soul. : 

Commy- in many words, obs. f. Cosst-, Cost-. 

Commypn, -altie, obs. ff. Common, -aLTy, etc. 

Commyn, obs. pa. pple. of Come v. 

Commynicate, etc., obs. f. CoMMUNICATE, etc. 

Comnalte, obs. f. Comsoxauty. 

Comnant, obs. f. CovENANT. 

1530 Patscr. 207/1 Comnant, appoyntment, conuenant. 

Comnaunte, corrupt f. Commonty. 

Comocion, -yon, obs. fl. Commotion. 

Comode, -ite, obs. ff. Commonr, Commopity. 

Comodra‘ma,. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. xwpo- com- 
bining form of «apy or k@pos (see Comepy). Cf. 
melodrama.] A drama of comic character. 

1793 SouTHey in Life (1849' I. 185 Monodramas, como- 
dramas, tragodramas, all sorts of dramas. 

Comody, Comeedy, -ie, obs. ff. ComEpy. 

Como-graphy. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. xwpy village, 
country town + -ypaqia writing. description, f 
ypape to write, describe.]  Sce quot.) 

1655 Futter Waltham Abd, 17 Condemn not this our 
Como-graphie or description of a country-town as too low 
and narrow a subject. 

Comoid (kdu-moid’, a. [ad. Gr. *xopoed-7s, f. 
xéun hair; sec -ofD.] Resembling a tress of hair. 

1818 B. O'Reitty Green/and 34 Linear, comoid, and un- 
dulate cirrus. 1834 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. ti. 49 Mixed 
with the ‘comoid’ variety of ‘cirrus’, or mare's tails. 1882 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Comon, -age, -alty, ctc., obs. ff. Cosson, etc. 

Comonaly, obs. f. Common Ly. 

Comophorous (kemp‘foras’, 2. [f. Gr. xdpy 
the hair+-popos -bearing.] Having or bearing 
hair. (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1882.) 

Comorado, obs. f. Comrapo, comrade. 

Comorancy, etc., obs. ff. Commorancy, ete. 

Comorows, obs. form of CumBrovs. 

Co-mortgigee, -mourner, -ful: see Co-. 

Comorth,e, obs. form of ComMorRTH. 

Comose (kéumde's), a. [ad. L. comds-us covered 
with hair, f. coma: see Coma2.] Furni-bed with 
a Coma, q.v.; esp. of seeds: Downy or hairy. 

1793 Martyn Language Bot.s.v. Coma, A spike of flowers 
termenated by a coma is named comose, 1800 J. Hutt 
Elem, Bot. 1. 23 Comose, terminated by leaflets. 1830 
Linocey Nat. Syst. Bot. 158 [Tamarisk tribe] shrubby 
steins, comose secds. 3870 BentLey Bot. 329 Inthe Willow, 
the. .seed ts said to be comose. 

Comot, var. of Commore sd, 

Comoune, -own 6, -te, obs. ff. Comsoy, -TY. 

Comonus (kdumas), a. [f. L. com-a +-ovs.] 
Hairy, downy ; having a bunch of hair. 

1657 Tomuinson Renon's Disp. 250 Stalk..comous, with 
leaves like Ragwort. 1877 Coves & ALLEN NV. Amer. Rod, 
244 Tail. copiously comous. 

Comozant, var. of CoMPosant. 

Comp. (kpmp). An abbreviation a. of Company 
(ef. Co): b. (in Printers’ phrase) of Cumpositor. 

(In the latter, said to be originally for companion, i. ¢. 
member of acompanionship of compositors; see Comranion- 
ship, sense ¢) : 

1677 Lond, Direct. (1878., Edw. Brown and Comp. with 
Mr. Adrian, Broadstreet. 1738 Avent's Direct. Lond. 5 
Adams, Nathaniel & Comp, Mercers Without, Ludgate. 
1870 Sportsman 17 Dec.\ Farmer , I stood before the world 
ajourneyman comp. 1889 fadf AfallG. 14 Nov. 2/2 The 
“comps” at the Propaganda set type in as many languages 
as those who are e.nployed for our Bible Society. 

Compace, obs, f. Compass. 

Compaciencee, -ent, obs. ff. CoMPATIENCE, -ENT. 

+ Compa‘ck, v. Obs. rare. (Variant of Cos- 
PACT v., prob. mainly phonetic, but perh. partly 
due to erroneous association with Pack v.] 

1. = Compact v!; to pack together, combine. 

31584 T. Huoson Yudith 1. in Sylvester Du Bartat (1621) 
696 Children. .mo then Northren windes..Of Cyrene sands 
in numbers can coinpack. 1605 Syivester Du Bartas t vi. 
(1605-7) 1. 221 Th’ Art of Man not onely can compack Fea- 
tures and formes that life and motion lack. 

2. Compact z,- ; to enterinto a compact, lengue. 

3618 Syivester Du Barias, Decay 1621) 496 Winter- 
Storms with absent Stars compack, With th’ angry Waters 
to conspire her wrack. 

Compack, corrupt form of Compact p//. a. 


3888 Critic (N. York) 6 Oct. 167, 1 myself 
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Compa:ckabi-lity. nonce-wd, Capability of 
being packed elose together. 

3830 Soutney Leét. (1856) IV. 198 The infinite compack- 
ability of travellers and trunks. 

Compact (kpmpexkt), 54.1 [cf OF. compact, 
It. compatto (Florio), ad. L. compact-um a com- 
pact, agreement, subst. use of pa. pple. of the vb. 
compactsci to covenant together, f. com-+ pacisc? 
to covenant, contraet; see Pact. Not immediately 
connected in Eng. or Latin with the following 
words, though fang-ere and fac-ére, pac-fsci were 
related farther back. Originally accented on second 
syllable (so 6 times ont of 7 in Shaks.), but noted 
in Phillips 1696 as accented on the first.] 

1. A covenant or contract made between two or 
more persons or parties; a mutual agreement or 
understanding ; ‘ a mutual and setuled appointment 
between two or more, to do or to forbear some- 
thing’ (J.). It ts used without @ in phrases, as 
by, from, with compact ; also ¢o strike compact. 

1sox Suaks. 1 //en. '/, v. iv. 163 Therefore take this com- 
pact of a Truce. 3602 — //am, 1.1. 86 Gy a Seal’d Com- 
pact, Well ratified by Law, and Ileraldrie. 1597 [looker 
Eect. Pol, v. \xii. § 15 Christ’s own compact solemnly made 
with his church. 1598 Ifaxtuyt Foy I. 270(R.) Any com. 

acts, Ireaties or leagues, by vs or any of our progenitours 

eretofore had or made. 1651 Hospes Gort. & Soc. ii, § 14. 
27 No man. .by his compact, obligeth himself to an impos- 
sibility. 1765 Brackstoxe Comm. 1. 45 A compact is a 
promise proceeding from us, law is a command directed to 
us. 1836 THirpwatt Greece HiT. xxii. 212 To fulfil their 
part of the compact. 1866 Kixcstey Aerew. vii, He made 
a compact with the foul fiend. 

1646 Sin T. Browne /’seud, Fp. 1. x. 42 An Art, which 
without compact commandeth the powers of hell. 1722 
Woutaston Aedig. Nat. vi. 135 A title to many things may 
be transferred by compact. 1750 Haxris Aermes in. 1. 
(1786 314 The Meaning. of Language is derived, not 
from Nature, but from Compact, 1850 GLAostone Géean. 
V. xxxiii, 193 Has such an attribute come to it by compact? 

b. Family compact, soctal compact sec FaMiy, 
Soctat. General compact; general accord, com- 


mon consent. 

1750 Jouxsox Rambler No. 77 P15 Having extinguished 
in themselves the distinction of right and wrong .. they de- 
served to be hunted down by the general compact. 1793 
Soutury Nondeseripts i, 1f we act the governor, and break 
Thesocial compact. 1808 J. Bartow Colmmé. u. 195 Human 
souls, for social compact given. 1842 H. Rocers /ufrod. 
Burke's Wks. 81 Unless there has been an actual violation 
of the existing social compact..a revolution is unjustifiable. 
1848 G. Barmay in She Apostle No. i. 8 The 4th claim for 
private property is the presumed formation of a social com- 
pact or convention of society, authorizing private posses- 
sional claim 

+¢@. In a bad sense: Confederacy, plot, con- 
spiracy. Obs. 

1590 Suaks. Com. Err. 11. ii. 163 What is the course and 
drift of your compact? 1652 C. B Stapytron /lerodian 
x1, 87 Albinus Friends he chargeth with Compact. 

+ Compact, 54.2 Oés. (subst. use of Compact 
ppl. a1] a. A compacted body, structure. b. A 
combination, composition. ¢. Conformation, 


build. d. Compact state, compaction. 

1601 Cornwatiyes ss. xvii, This compact of the Fle- 
ments must suffcr a dissolution. 3644 Mitton Educ, Wks. 
(1847) 2100/1 Having .. passed the pancipies of arithmetic, 
gcometry, astronomy, and geography, with a general com. 

act of Physics, they may descend in Mathematics. 1646 

uck ALA, £77, 148 He was of a mean or low gt but 
without disproportion and unevenness. 1817 Keatince 
Trav. 1. 161 Their remarkably sedentary habits admitted 
of this close compact of society. 

Compact kémparkt), ppv. a.1 (ad. L. compact- 
us, pa pple. of comping-ére to put together closely, 
{ com- + pang-ére (root fag-) to make fast, fasten. 
Littré has the corresponding F. compacte of 16th c.] 

I. pa. pple. Obs. or arch, 

1. Compacted, knit, firmly put together. 

1430 Lyne. Chron. Troy 1. v, So well..compact by measure. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. W. de W. 1531) 221 In whome all the 
body is compact and kot by euery ioynt. 1530 Patsca, 
pes This nagge is well compacte: ce courtontt est bien 
troussé. 1578 Banister Hist, Afan 1. 30 So excellently 
compact, and wrought together with Ligamentes. 1636 
Buust Voy, Levant 108 A farre greater Empire..and better 
compact. a Baxter Haraphr. N. J. 2 Cor. xiii, 11 Be 
compact together in holy Union. 

b. Packed closely together. 

1655 W. F. Afeteors 1. 21 When... vapors are gathered 
together .. being very neere compact, and as it were hard 
tempered together. 1704 Swiet 7. 7ué, Introd., 1f the 
audience be well compact, every one carries home a share, 


2. Made vi by combination of parts; framed, 


eomposed of. 

1531 Etyot Gov, 1, xxii, Honour to god..is compacte of 
these thre thinges, feare, loue,and reuerence. 1547 Boorpe 
Brev. Health & 182 Man..is compacke and made of xv sub- 
stances. 1581 T. Witson Logike 6 Man himsefie is compact 
of bodie and minde. 1586 Cocan /faven Health cxciv. 
(1636) 176 Milke..is compact or made of three severall sub- 
stances. 1600 SHaks. 4. ¥. £. 11. vii. 5 If he compact of 
iarres, grow Musicall. 1667 Mitton /. £. 1x.635 A wandring 
Fire Compact of unctuous vapor. 1704 Swirt, Oferat. 
Spirit Wks. 1768 1. 223 The style compact of insignificant 
words, incoherences, and repetitions. 1850 Mes. Browntxa 
Poems Ii. 221 Napolcon.. that great word, Compact of 
human breath in hate and dread And exultation. 1883 
Stevexson Silverado Sg. (1886) 5 Towns compact, in about 
equal proportions, of. .wooden houses and great..trees. 


COMPACT. 


II. ad. 

1. Closely packed or knit together. a. Having 
the component particles elosely and firmly com- 
bined ; dense, solid, firm; esf. of the texture or 
composition of material substances, 

Compact tissue: the dense ivory-like outer layer of a bone 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Compact fracture (of minerals): see 
quot. 1816. Compact structure (of rocks): see quot. 1885, 
v2 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xliv. (14951567 Yren 
is drye and colde and full harde and compacte, 1555 Fardle 
Factons 1, ii. 29 The matier more compacte. 1567 Marat 
Gr. Forest 10 Amongst al Mettals there is none more solide 
more compact then this is, 16a6 Bacon Syfva § 299 Exer- 
cise..maketh the Substance of the Body more Solid and 
Compact. 1708 Brit. Afotto No. 2. 2/1 Tho’ Hail be a 
more compact congealation than Snow. 1759 Ropertson 
Hist. Scot. 1. . 93 A body so firm and compact as the 
Scots, easily resisted the impression of the cavalry. 1816 R. 
Jameson Char. Min. (1817: 234 The internal surfaces .. 
produced by splitting it are..continuous, when the fracture 
is said to be compact. 18313 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 11 
The compact tissue [of bones]. 1854 Roxatps & Riciaro- 
son Chem, Technol, 1.25 A very dense blackish-brown com. 
pact peat. 1885 A. Geikie 7ext-dk. Geol. u. ii. § 4 ted. 2) 
96 Cryptoclastic or compact, where the grains are too minute 
to reveal to the naked eye the truly fragmental character of 
the rock, 

b. Having the parts so arranged that the whole 
lies within relatively small eompass, without 
straggling portions or members; neatly and tightly 
packed or arranged; not sprawling, seattered, or 
diffuse. So compact order or arrangement. 

In Entom. applied to organs or bodies in which the parts 
are closely connected together, without incisions. 

3642 Mitton Afod. Smect.:1851) 268 How hazardous.. it 
were in skirmish to change the compact order. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 351 Paris is compact; she has an enormous 
strength. .andthis strengthis collected and condensed within 
a narrow compass. 1794 Mrs. Rapcuirre Afyst. Udelpho 
xxvili, Conducted from them [enemies] in the compactest 
order. 1824 Stuart Steam-Eng. 164 ‘Trevithick’s Engine 
is the most compact. 1845 Florist's Frnd. 109 Beautifull 
neat and compact plants. 1866 Rocers Agric. § Prices I. 
xxvil 651 The estate of the manor was generally compact.. 
The lands of tbe small proprietors wcre, however, generally 
very scattered. Jfod. Strap these overcoats and rugs into 
one compact parcel. Compact lobelias for bedding, and the 
straggling sort for window-boxes, 

2. transf. and fig. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. ww, viii. 374 The Humane 
Nature. -hath a more fixed, strong, and compact memory of 
things past than the Brutes have. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's 
flist. Ref. Ul. 397 The first formation of a compact evan- 
gelical party. 1847 Emerson Hepr. Men, Napoleon Wks, 
(Bohn) I. 369 A man..compact, instant, selfish, prudent. 
1863 J. Brown Hora Subs.(ed. 315, 1 got my fixed compact 
idea of him. 1869 A. W. Haooan Afos?. Success. vitt 
(1879 235 The compacter organization, and more determined 

rty effort. 1878 Mortey Carlyle Crit. Mise. Ser. 1. 192 

etached passages cannot counterhalance the effect of a 
whole, compact body of teaching. Afod. A compact majority. 

f language or style: Condensed, terse, 
pithy, elose; not diffuse. Also said of the writer. 

1576 FLemixc Panop. Epist. 255 A methode in writing 
and speaking compact in brevitie. 1722 H. Fertox Dissert, 
Classics (J.), Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expressive, 
close and compact. 1780 Cowrea Tadie-t. 647 Po In 
verse well-disciplined, complete, compact. 1873 Morrey 
Voltaire (1886) 139 The Lest of Voltaire’s tragedies, abound- 
ing ina just vehemence, compact, full of feeling. 

+ Compact, f//. a.* (ad. L. compact-us, pa. 
pple. of compactsc? to covenant together, form a 


compact.] Joined in compaet, leagued, 

1597 Damien Civ. Wares 1. xlviii, The cheefe of those you 
finde Were of his faction secretly compact. 1603 Suaxs. 
Meas. for M. v.i. 242 Thou pernicious woman Compact 
with her that’s gone. 


Comers (kgmpzekt), v.1 [f. Compacr a. ; or, 
through it, f. compact- ppl. stem of L. compingére, 
of which it has thus become the reptesentative. 
In the pres:nt stem, of later appearance than the 
ps. pple. compac, which continued a true pple. (as 
in ‘I have compact") after 1600; oceas. the pa. t. 
also was made compact.) 

1. trans. To join or knit (things) firmly and 
tightly together, or fo each other; to combine 
closely into a whole; to consolidate by elose con- 


junction. 

1530 Panscr. 490/2, | compacte a thing shorte togyther 
to make it stronge, ye frousse. 1579 Furxe Heskins Parl. 
478 [They] can Rol be the body of Christe, except buth be 
ioyned and coupled and compacted together in one breade. 
158a N. T.(Rhem.) Codoss. ii. 19 The whole body by joyntes 
and bandes being served and compacted 1666 J. Wens 
Stone-Hleng 1725) 75 The Architraves were compacted to 
their Supporters by Tenons and Mortises. 1674 FLATMAN 
Poems, Orpeus & E. 19 ~~) Layes compacted Thebes, 
1 Stannorr, Haraphr. 1V. 240 The Ligaments, that 
should compact and keep them [Limbs] in their Functions, 
1768 Boswett Corsica Pref. 18 After he has arranged, com- 
pacted and polished. 1879 Cur. Rossett: Seek & F. 27 
Those forces which. .guide, compact, dissolve, the members 
of the material universe. 

b. To press or pack together (component atoms 
or parts); to compress, condense, solidify. 

1633 G. Hersert Jempéle, Virtne iii, Sweet spring, full 
of sweet dayes and roses, A box where sweets compact 
fie. 1712 Brackmore Creation (J.', Now the bright sun 
compacts the precious stone. 1827 Stevart Planter's GC. 
(1828: 293 To fill in mould firmly. .and to compact it with the 
Rammer. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts ILI. 490 Causing the atmo- 
spheric pressure to operate in compacting the pulpinto paper. 


COMPACT. 


ec. transf. and fig. of non-material things and 
persons. 

1613 Purcuas Prigr. 1. xii. 147 For ordering and com. 

acting them in one volume. 1647 May ffist. Parl. nu. 
1 4 Forty years of peace had compacted those two nations 
into one body. 1722 Wo taston Kelfg. Nat. 6 Adjusting 
and compacting loose sentiments. 1870 Palt Alall G. 23 
Aug. 1 The inilitary system completes and compacts what 
the national education has commenced. , 

2. ‘lo form or frame by close and tight combina- 
tion or conjunction ; to make up or compose. 

1570-6 Lamsarog Peramd. Kent (1826) 205+He compacted 
of wood, wyer, paste and paper, a Roode of. .exquisite arte. 
crs80 Hours Blessed Virg. We sinewes and wt" bones 
Thou hast compact me. 1602 Warner 4/6. Fxg. x. lix. 
(1612) 258 So modest, wittie, affable, had Nature her com- 
pact. ¢1630 Risvon Surv. Devon (2714! 1. 74 The Founda- 
tion of the Walls ..compacted of Moor-stone and Lime. 
1652 Brxiowes YHeoph. vit. vii, Who out of nothing all 
th ngs did compact. 1879 E. W. Gossx in Academy 25 The 
ight and shade that make biography amusing are compacted 
of partisanship and of malice. 

b. fig. ; also with 2. 

1533 More Ansz. Poisoned Bk. Wks. re He .. hath 
in lesse then thre lines, compacted vp together such three 
abomynable blasphemous heresies. 1612 ‘I’. ‘Taytor Comet, 
Titus i. 11 Their whole religion is compacted, and con- 
triued for gaine. . ; 

+3. fs. To confirm, give consistency to. Ods. 

1605 Suaks, Lear i. iv, 362 Informe her full of my par- 
ticular feare, And thereto adde such reasons of your owne, 
As may compact it more. 

+ Compact, v.2 Obs. [app. a. OF. compact-cr 
‘faire wn pacte’, in med.L. compactare, f. com- 
pactum Compact sb.'} 

L. intr. To make a compact. 

1535 J. ap Rice in Four C. Eng. Lett. 33 They had con- 
federed and compacted before our commyng that they 
shulde disclose nothing. 1615 G. Sanpys az. 225 (D.) 
Saturne..hauing so compacted with his brother Titan, 1652 
Gaute Afagastrom. 53 Compacting with the Devill. 1690 
Locke Govt. 1. i. § 5 Slaves could never have a Right to com. 
pact or consent. es 

2. fraxs. To plan by compact, conspire. 

1667 Waternouse Fire Lond, 47 If all the Engineers of 
mischief would have compacted the. . Burning of London. 

“| An intermediate sense betwcen Compact v.] 
and 2 = ‘To join or associate by compact’ appears 
in the following: 

1592 Greene Art Conny-catch. 1. 17 Some notorious 
varlets. . beeing compacted with such kind of people, as this 
present treatise manifesteth. 1606 G. Wioopcocke] tr. //ist. 
fustine rox b, These harlots .. compact themselues con- 
federates with the most dissolute persons. 

Compacted (kompzektéd), ppl. a. Ef. Com. 
Pact v.14 -ED!; or perh. formed, before the present 
tense was actually in use, as a more distinctly 
participial repr. of L. compactus: see Compact 
ppl. a.'] Firmly and closely joined or pressed to- 
gether; knit togethcr, compactly made up or com- 
posed ; condensed, consolidated, compact. 

1598 Yorc Diana 192 Reading these ill compacted lines. 
3607 Torsett. Four, Beasts (1673) 58 Well set and com- 
pacted legs. 1634 Sir [. Hereert 7rav. 113 ‘The best 
compacted riches or pleasures, of these Asiaticall Empires. 
1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Aleck. 344 The Pores of the 
compactedst and closest Bodies. 1794 Sucuvan View Nat. 
I. 252 Fire..in that condensed, compacted, fixed state has 
been deemed phlogiston. 2823 W. Bucktann Relig. Déluv. 
33 The horn of the rhinoceros, being..a mass of compacted 

air-like fibres. 1830 CartyLE in Froude Life (1882) 11. 126 
Resolute, compacted, girt for the fight. 1876 Bancrort 
Hist. US.V xxi. 576 Cowards who dared not stand before 
compacted Britons. 

_tCompa‘cted, f7/. 2.2 [f. Compact v.?; app. 
influenced in use by pree.] Formed or planned by 
compact. 

1583 Greene Pandosto (1843) 12 A compacted knavery of 
the Bohemians. 1652 Gaute J/agastrom, 25 Conjunctions 
«with the Devill ina compacted copfed.racy:. 

Compa‘ctedly, 2. rare. [f.- Coupacrep 
ppl. a.++-L1 4%] In a compacted manner; com- 
pactly. 

1649 Lovetacr Poems 80 To be The smallest god’s epi- 
tome, And so compactedly expresse All Lovers pleasing 
Wretchednes. 1725 N. Romnson 72. Physick 7 The Par- 
ticles of Matter . compactedly adhering with one another. 

Compa‘ctedness. [f. as prec. + -nxss.] 
Compacted state or quality, compactness. 

1622 62 Hevun Cosinogr. 1. (1682) 203 Considering the 
compactedness thereof within it self. 2645 Dicey Nas. 
Bodies iv. 1658+ 33 Sticking together of paris..or com- 
pactednesse being natural to density. a@1743 CHEYNE ‘J.), 
Atoms. .extremely compacted and hard; which compacted- 
Ress, etc. 1873 uF Morvey Xousseau U1. 230 The..close 
compactedness of the fabric of the relations that bind man 
to man. 

Compacter 1: see Compactor. 


+Compa‘cter 2, Ods. [f. Compact v.2] One 
who ts in ‘compact’, a confederate. 

1592 Greene Art Conny-catch. 1. 4 Their complices.. 
confederates. . base-natured women and close compacters, 

+ Compvetible. a. (hs. rare—9, (See quot.) 

2623 Cockeram, Compactible, to be ioyned. 

+Comparctile, 2 Obs rare. [ad. L. com- 
Pactit-is, £. compact-us Compact.) — Having the 
character of being joined or put together. 


1682 Sir T. Browne Wes. (1852) IL]. 204 Garlands .. 
made up after all ways of art, compactile, sutile, plectile. 
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Compacting (kpmparktin), dd, sb. [f. Com- 
PAcT v.l4-1nG 4] The action of the vb. Compact. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1,6b, The body of man 
doth vtter..so cunning a compacting together. 1696 Br. 
Parxick Comm, Ex, xiv. (1697) 258 The compacting of the 
Waters to such a degree that they were no longer fluid. 
1845 Stoopartin Excycl, Metrop(1847) IL. 18/1 The compact- 
ing and fitting together of a sentence. 

Compaction! (kgmpzkfon). [a. OF. com- 
paction, ad. L, compactién-em, n. of action f, com- 
pingére. compact-; sec Compact v.1) ‘The action 
or process of making or becoming compact, or of 
compactly framing or fitting together; the state or 
condition of being so compacted, consolidation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Ru. x. (1495) 37 Compaccyon 
and sadnesse of setes. 1471 Riptey Comp. Aichi. in 
Ashm. (1652) 135 Ther hard and dry Compactyon. 1577 
Harrison £ngland 1. iii, (1877) 1.73 For uniformitic of 
building, orderlie compaction. .the towne of Cambridge ex- 
ceedeth that of Oxford. 1752 Law Spir. Love 1. (1816) 20 
How comes the flint to be in such a state of hard dark com- 
paction? 1796 //ist.in inn. Reg. 194 The possession of 
the Cape and Ceylon... was accounted ..a compaction of 
the maritime dominion of Great Britain. 

+Compa‘ction 2. O/s. [a. OF. compaction 
(1th c. in Godef.), n. of action from L. compacise?, 
conipact-.| The making of a compact or agrec- 
ment; an agreement made, a compact. 

a1g28 SKELTON /mage [1ypocr. Wks. IL. 353 His holy 
actions Be satisfactions Of false compactions. 1534 Wits. 
ton Tullyes Offices i. (1540) 155 !f.a phicisyon. .bynde the 
pacyent by compactyon that he shall not vse that medicyne 
any tyme after. 1538-9 /ustr. flew. Vf11. Visit. Alonast. 
(Hist. Repr. Edin, 1886) 15 Whether the master .. doth 
make any compaction whereby any lucre nay ensue to him. 

Compactly (kfinpektli), adv. [f. Compact a. 
+-Ly4,] In a compact manner; closely, densely ; 
concisely, tersely. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch's Alor. 203 ‘They know how aud 
when to speake.. soundly, pithily and compactly. 1696 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3196, 4 Several Closes of Meadow .. lying 
compactly together. 1817 Byron Beppo xix, A Gondola.. 
built Hightly, but compactly. 1841-71 T. R. Jones statin. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 421 The annuli, or rings .. may be detected 
even in the most compactly formed Crustacea. 1864 EArt 
Dersy /Had w. 349 \ cloud of infantry, Compacily mass‘d. 

Compactness (kpmperktnés). [fas prec. + 
-NEss.] Compact quality or condition ; closeness 
of component elements or parts, density, solidity. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. £p. 1. ii.57 By compactnesse or 
gravity it may acquire the lowest place, and become the 
center of the universe. 1665 At. Trans. 1. 51 ‘The De- 
gree of the compactness of Ice. 1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton 
Mletaph. xxxviii. (1859) U1. 352 Giving order and compact- 
ness to the materials of our knowledge. 1839 VHirL wate 
Greece VIII. 413 Vhe phalanx .. could no longer preserve 
.-the compactness of its mass. 

b. Of style: Terseness, pithiness. 

1841 D'Israeti Amen, Let. (1867) 656 The compactness of 
his aphoristic sentences. 1870 Lowen Study Wind. (1886) 
349 Epigrammatic compactness of phrase. 

Compactor, -ter,  [agent-n. f. L. com- 
pingére, or Compact v1] One who compacts, 
frames, or puts together. 

1593 Lopce IW. Lougbeard Ab, The cursed brother, the 
oceasion and compactor of his confusion. 1598 Frorto, 
Struttore, a builder, a framer, a compacter. 2623 CoTcr., 
Afermisseur, a strengthner ; compactor. 

+Compacture, Ods. (ad. L. compactira a 
joining together, joint, f. stem comfact-; sce Com- 
vact vt and -urg.] Manner of putting closely 
together ; compact structure; coronene ating, 

1590 Spenser /. Q.11. ix. 24 A fayre Portcullis.. to the 
gate directly did incline With comely compasse and com- 
paces strong. 3593 Nasue Cévist's 7. 62a, The excel- 
lent compacture of mans bodie, 1640 Br. Revnotos Pas- 
sions xxxv. 425 Extension, Compacture, Massinesse, Visi- 
bility, and other the like sensible Properties. a164x Br. 
Mountacu Acts § Mon. (1642) 38 The materialls, compac- 
ture, parts, are admirable. 

Compador(e, var. of COMPRADOR(E. 

+Compage. Ods. [ad. L. compages joining to- 
gether, st.ucture, f. com- together + fag- root of 
pangere, pactum to fasten, fix. App. associated 
in sense with nouns in -age suffix, like yotwéage.] 

L. = Compaces 2. 

15sso Veron Godly Sayings (1846) 47 The joynture and 
coinpage of the members. 1607 Torsenn Serpents (1608) 
680 Lest..the whole compage and juncture of the bod 
should be utterly dissolved. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. 
a 1 Fixed bodies of the Metalline compage of Steel. 

. Means of joining, connect:ng matter. 

1657 Tomunson Kenou’s Disp. 69 A very valid and strong 

compage to the thing. 
= COMPAGES I. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Afor. u. § 3 (1756) 58 Thecompage 
of all physical truths is not so closely jointed, but opposition 
may find intrusion. 1694 R. Burtnocce Xeason 239 Where 
the Body is a Compage, or System of Organs, the Soul 
must be a System of Faculties. 2 

Compages (kpmpé!dziz). (a. L. compdages in 
same sense, f. cont- together + fag- root of pangére 
to fasten, fix: cf. Compact pp/. a.1, and derivatives.) 

1. A whole formed by the compaction or juncture 
of parts, a framework or system of conjoined parts, 
a complex structure. 

41638 Meor IVs, m1. 615 By Alundus continens 1 mean 


the Compages and frame of the Physical heaven and earth. 
1684 T. Burxer 74. Eartie 1. 209 In the body of man there 


COMPANAGE. 


are several compages, or setts of parts ..that systemne that 
serves for sence and local-motion..is commonly call’d the 
animal compages. 1740 WesLey Jiks. (1830) I. 290 The 
whole compages of y and spirit. 2802 Parey Nat. 
Theol, 48 ‘The compages of bones consists of four. 1819 
Morr in Blackw. Afag. V1. 308 A knowledge of the struc: 
ture and compages of the human frame. 
b. fig. and transf. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Epise. 1.x. 55, I now demand, Who 
This Man (Compages or Systeme of Men) is, or can be. 
1681 H. More &.rf. Dan. App. ii. 269 ‘There are three con- 
spicuous Joynts..in the compages of the two abovesaid 
Prophecies, 1724 Water.ano dthan. Creed xi. is8 The 
whole compages, or fabrick of the Christian faith. 1869-78 


Moztey £ss. 11. 388 In every system or compages of forces. 

2. The compaction or junction of parts into a 
whole; solid or firm structnre, consistency (as a 
quality). 


ip. 330 They 
Trans. 1.1. 


‘Same as Articulation and as Comimis- 
3811 jn Hloortr Med. Dict. 


Anal, 
stra (Sy. Soc. Lex). 
Compaginate (kfmperdzinet , ppl. a. rare. 
[ad. L. compagtndtus, pa. pple. of compdgind-re: 
see next, and -aTE*.] Compaginated, composed. 
1877 Bracke Hitse Alen 333 This universe Is of con- 


trartous powers compaginate. 

Compaginate kpmpxrdzgineit), 7. [f. late L. 
compicinde- ppl. stem of compdyindre to join to- 
gether, f. compdgo, compdgin-cmt = conifag-es 2 see 
Compaces.] frans. To juin, knit. or fit firmly 
together ; to connect, nnite. é¢, and jeg. 

1648 W. Moustacui Dereut Ess. xiv. 198 The side-pieces 
which combine and compaginate the whole frame. 1685 
Baxter araphr. No 1.1 Pet. v. 10 The God of all grace 
.. compaginate and perfect you, and yonr several Churcl:es. 
1879 Farrar Sf. Pand 11. 497 Stones compaginated into 
the ever-growing walls of the one spiritual House of God. 

Compagination (kmpe:dginét fon). fad. L. 
comipaginadion-ent, vn. of action f. compdgind-re: 
sce prec. and -Tion.] The action of compaginating ; 
a compaginated condition or strneture. 

1646 BronsLey dl ralguatent 64 ‘The word (xarapriopérot] 
properly signifieth Compagination, when the parts of a 
thing are aptly joyncd together. 1650 Sir ‘T. Drown: 
Pseud, Lp. (ed. 2) 49 Vhe entire or broken compagination 
of the magneticall fabrick under it, 1655 Jer. “Vay1or [zn 
Necess. v. § 3 R.) The body of sin, a compagination of 
many parts and members. @ 2691 Bove dks. If. 578 BR.) 
Concerning the unegual compagination of icy islands. 1843 
W. Noste Stwedenborg’s [eam & Held (1851) 83 The 
nervous fibres, by compagination of which all the parts.. 
are formed. 1883 Contemp. Rev. June 824 The compagina- 
tion of that iniraculons structure, the human body. 

Compagnie, -paigny, obs. ff. Company. 

Compaignable, var. of CoMPANABLE a. Obs. 

Compaine: see CompaMe. 

Compainoun, -paignion, obs. ff. Companion. 

Compair, obs f. Comrars, 

+Compairand. Oés. Sc. 
and -axp.) Comrpeer, rival. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 159 This ilk bischop. In all 
Britune of sanctitude and fame Had no compairand. 

+ Compame, the reading in some Chaucer MSS., 
for which the Ellesmere and Hengwrt have com 
fa me in three words (others com fame, compaine, 
combame ; explained by Dr. A. J. Ellis and Prof. 
Skeat as cont ba me =‘ come kiss me’: see Ba v 

1386 Cuaucer. Milicr's T. 523 As help me god, it wol 
nat com pa me |v.s. combame}. I loue another, and 
elles I were to blame, Wel bet than thee. 

+ Companable, 2. OJs. Foims: 4 compane- 
bile, -pynabil, -pyn-, -peyn-, -paign-, 4-5 
-payn-, 4-6 -pin-, 4-7 -pen-, 5 -paygnable, 
-penabyll, -penabull, 6 cumpynable, -abul, 
coumpinable, 4-7 companable. [a. OF. cum-, 
compagnable, -aignable, {. compagnier to COMPANY: 
see -BLE. Cf. the variant COMPANIABLE.] 

Sociable, friendly, companionable. 

1340 Hampote Psalter Ixxvii. 56 Conpanabile til mannys 
kynde. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Shipman's 7. 4 Companable, and 
reverent was sche. 1386 Trevisa //igden Rolls) 1V. 327 
Compynable among hein self [/nter se sociales], %¢2450 
Horn of K. Arthur v0 in Child Ballads (1861 1. 21 Ther 
wyves hath ben merchandabull, And of ther ware compena+ 
bull. 1513 Morr Edw. V, in Stow Annals 1:92) as Hee 
(Richard fy was .. outwardly coumpinable where he in- 
wardly hated. 1538 Starkey “ie ae? 1. i. (1871) 23 
Lyuyng togydder ina eanp snabul lyfe, 1607 WALKINGTON 


Opt. Glass xv. (1664) 155 His gracious, and compenable, 
and vertuous mind. 1612 Cotcr, siccompagnable, com- 


panable, sociable, 

Hence + Compavableness, + Companably adv. 

1s80 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 169 His wordes [full] of hearty 
companablenesse. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 333/4 To lyue 
. compaynably, contynently and humbly. 

+Companage. Os. Also 4 -penage, -per- 
nage. [a. OF. companage, -penage (in med.L. com- 
pandginum, Pr. companatge\ :—late L. conipanatic- 
unt, {.com- together with + Advz-zs bread : see -aGk:. 
The corrupt form compernage occurs also in med.L. 


(cf. Compare sé.1, 


COMPANATION. 


compernagiunt: see Spelman.) Whatever is eaten 
along with bread as an accompaniment or relish, 
e.g. butter, cheese, meat, fish, fruit, salad; = L. 
obséniunt, Sc. ‘kitchen’. 

(It does not include drink, as wine, beer, milk.) 

¢1325 Pot. Sones (Camden 1839) 240 Thah he 3eve hem 
caties-dryt To huere companage. ¢1380 Wycuir Sern. 
Sel. Wks. I. 19 ee fewe itil fishes bat bei hadden to com- 
panage. 1387 Trevisa //rgden (Rolls) I. 405 Hg Aa 
growel to potage And a Ieke is skyn (MS. @ a leke his kyn] 
to compernage [Caxton companage]. 1679 BLrount Anc. 
Tenures 153 Every two workmen had three Boon-loaves 
with Companage allowed them. 

[f. L. cone- 


+tCompanation. Oés. rare—', 

together Adve-zs i read +-aTIoN.] In Eneharistic 
theory: The introduction or existence of Chris.’s 
body along with the bread after consecration; con- 
substantiation. 


1s6z N. T. (Rhem.) 1 Zim. vi. 20 nole, Their Compa 
nation, Impanation, Circumpanation, to auoid the true 


Conuersion in the Eucharist. 

t+ Compane, sé. Obs. rare. [a. F. compain 
(now a schoolboy word) ‘chum’, orig. nom. of 
compagnon COMPANION, q.v.] = COMPANION, 

1643 Horn & Ronotnam Gate Lang. Uni. xliv. § 476 
Some guide or compane that knoweth well the way. 

+ Compane, v. Oés. rare. In4 5 eumpayne. 
[a. OF. compatonter (ard sing. compargne, :—late 1. 
type compiniare, f. compantum eompany, f. com- 
together + pivis bread: cf. Companion. tutr. To 
associat? zuth; = Company 2. 

¢1380 Wyeur Sef. tks. ILL. 286 Pei [prestis} wil not 
dwelle wip hem .. to cumpayne, and seie here masse. 1599 
Life Sir T. More in Wordsw. Eccl Biog. (1853 I. 120 
Companing with divers merchaunts of the still-yarde. 

+ Compa‘niable, a. Ofs. In 4 eumpanyable. 
[an OF. cuem-, compatgnable, -agnable, with ny for 
gz mouillé, which became simple # in the form 
CoMPANABLE.] Sociable, friendly, companionable. 

¢ 1326 Coer de £. 3825 Phelyp to hym was cumpanyable. 
1440 Promp. Parv. 109'1 Companyable, or felawble, or 
felawly, socradis, 1594 Carew d/uarte’s Exam. Wits x. 
(1616 128 That he might be companiable and ciuile, 1630 
Sanoerson Sermz, 11.276 A man, who whilst he was master 
of his reason was quiet and companiable. 1793 J. Wu.- 
wiams Earl of Barrymore 23 Wis companiable points had 
singular seduction, 1822 Coverioce in Blackw. Mag. X1. 
12 Close behind him plashed and murmured the compani- 
able stream, 


Ilenee + Compa‘niableness. 

612 5 Br. Ware Contemp! MN. Tw. xv.(1634) 189 His re- 
tirednesse was for prayer; Iris companiablenesse Jed. 1796 
companableness] was for preaching. 1647 CLARENDON //75¢, 
Red, vu. (1842° 433/1 In all such encounters he [Falkland] 
had about him a strange cheerlulness and companiableness. 

Companion (k/mpznyon), 56.1 Forms: 3-4 
eompainoun, 4 -aynoun, saignyon, eum- 
payngnoun, § eompanyoun, 6 eom-, eoom- 
panyon, eompaignion, 5c. -panijeon, 6- eom- 
panion. [a. OF. compaignon, -pagnon =r. com- 
pagns, It. compagnone:—late L. companton-em, 
ace. of companio, whence It compagno, Pr. nom. 
companh, Ol”. nom. compatn, -faing, ~painz. The 
late L. word is a deriv. of com- together + pan-is’ 
bread (the formation as in {= centiirio, ibellio, 
ete); perh., as Diez thinks, after the~pattern of 
Goth. gah/arha, O\IG. galeifo mess-mate, simi- 
larly f. 4/a76, /eip, bread. The pl. conpaniénes, 
and sb. of state compdntum ‘eompany’ (of. L.' 
contubernitum, convivium, ete.), occur in the Salie 
Law Ixtit. § 1. ina MS. of ¢ 800; in Romanie 
conpagn (voc.) ozcurs ina gloss. ofc 825: see Diez. 

(Besides these OF. had compaigne {) company, compaigne, 
contpaignesse (f.) feinale companion, compaignet, -etfe, dim., 
compatgnier (m.) companion, aod many derivatives..] 

1, One who associates with or aceompanies 
another; a mate; a fellow. cs 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 552 To he is compainoun, Wib him) 
to wende aboute. 13.. in Hed. Ant. Il. 245 To Symon 
cumpayngnoun ic habbe y-3yve power of disciplyne. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 107 His loyal felowe and companyoun. 
1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel.i1546) Ee viij, My 
specyall freende and auncient compaignion. a 1535 More 


1 the Passion Wks. 1311/2 One companioo of the com- - 


panye was a very talse trayterous wretche. 1568 Grarton 
Chrou, 1. 311 Throughout all Fraunce, sundrie companies 
went together robbyng and spoylyng the Countrie, and 
they were called the Companions. 1s99 Suaxs. Afnch 
Ado\, i. 72 Who is his companion wort? ie hath euery 
month a new sworne brother. 1611 — Cyméd. v. v. 21 Arise 
my Knights 0’ th’ Battell, I create you Companions to 
our person. 1653 WALTON Angler 46 A companion that 
feasts the cre with wit an atate 1730 Pore Let. to 
Gay Wks 1737 VI. 186 Companions I have enough, friends 
few. 1863 Ruskin A/unera J’, (1880) 164, 1 passed not 
alone, hut with a Companion. 

b. An associate 7, a sharer or partaker of. 
Companton-in-arms : fellow-soldier. 

1526-34 Tinpace Rev. i. 9, I Thon youre hrother and com- 

nyon in tribnlacion [so 1621}. 1552 Hutoet, Companion 
in warres, sinstratiotes. Companion to an act, complices, 
1611 Corer., Compagnon d’armes, a companion or fellow 
in armes. 1635 Quances Fond/. 11, ii. 1718171 They that 
were once companions in sin. 77 Mitton P. L. 1. 76 
There the companions of his fall .. He soon discerns, 1758 
Jouxson Rambler No. 205 & 4 The companions of his 
retreat. 1864 Kincstey Rom. § Text. iii. (1875 48 The 
“thegns’, who lived and died as their companions-in-arms. 
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tc. An associate at table or at the bottle; es. 
in boon companion (F. bon compagnon, see BOON 


a.), formerly also + good companion, good fellow. 

1566-1884 [Bore, boone, boon ¢.: sce Boon a4] 1568 
Grarton Chron. I]. 730 At every table were..five or sixe 
gentlemen, of the best companyons of the whole countrey. 
4/6id. 733 The Cardinall was a good companion, and a Chap- 
layne meete for suche a daliyng pastyme. , 1653 [see 1]. 

+2. Onc of two or more associated in some 
specific or legal relation: a colleague, partner, etc. 
Often, like ‘partner’, ‘consort’, applied to a 
wife. Ods. 

1535 Coveroae Malachi ii. 14 Yet is she thyne owne 
companyon and maried wife. 1g5z Hutoet, Companion or 
felowe in office, codleya. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 129 a, 
Adjudzed before .. sir Robert Danbye late chief justice of 
the common place, and his compaignions. 1592 West 
Symbol. 1.§ 26 Vhe same socictie is in the goods and thinges 
of all the companions. 1618 WitneR Afotio Wks. 1633! 524, 
I have no meaning, whensoere ] wed, ‘That my companion 
shall become my head. 1642 Perkins Prof Bé iii. § 220 
If two joynt 1enants are in fee and one of them doth enfeoff 
a stranger of the whole against the will of his companion, 
1769 BLAcKstonE Como. 1V. 81 [Here] by the king's com- 
panion is meant his wife, . 

u. fig. of things. Often as a title of books of 
reference; a vade-meenm. 

1577 13. Goocr fferesbach’s Lfusd. 1. (1586) 2b, In Trees, 
Plantes, and Beastes .. these dumbe companions, 1716 E. 
Hatron «tf fe, Comes Commercii, or the Trader's Com- 
panion, 1859 Hatuwete & Wricit Nares' Gloss. Pref. 4 
It is a necessary companion to the dramatic writers. 188 
Pesopv £ng. Journalism xviii. 140 With no companion but 
a pocket compass. as 

+4. As a term of familiarity or contempt. Cf. 
‘fellow’. (Cf. Ger. geselle, F. petit compagnon.) 

1581 Ricn Farewell (Shaks. Soc.t172 This companion 
accused Gonsales upon his owne words unto the freendes of 
Agatha. 1597 Suaks. 2 //en. {V, u. iv. 132, I scorne you, 
scuruic Companion. a 1618 Raceicn #ss. (J, It gives 
boldness to every petty companion, to spread rumours to 
my defamation, 1671 H_ M. tr. Arasm. Cot.og. 130 Thou 
jeering companion, how thou art still the same man, like thy 
self! 1764 Footr Afayor of G. 1. 7 Insolent companion ! 
had I been here, I would have mittimus’d the rascal at 
once, 

5. A member of an order of knighthood : origin- 
ally a general term now indicating the lowest 
grade; as Companion of the Bath \C. B.), Com- 
panion of the Star of India C.S.1.). (See Com- 
MANDER 4.) 

1568 Grartox Chron, 11. 695 Eche beyng companion of 
others order: for the king wore the golden Fleece, & the 
Duke [of Burgundy] wore the Garter. 1725 Stat. of the 
Bath 4 This order shall consist of the Sovereign. and of 
Thirty five other Companions. 1835 Penny Cycl. IV. 24/1 
[Bulletin of Jan. 2, 1815! The third class to be composed of 
officers holding commissions in his Majesty’s service ie sea 
or land, who shall be styled companions of the said orde! 

6. Used to translate F. covtfagnon or Ger. 
geselle, journeyman. (Cf. companionship.) 

1776 |see Companionsuip 2]. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold 1. 1, 
i. 436 Whether as apprentices, ‘companions,’ or masters, 
they were all members ofa guild. 

7. A person who lives with another in need of 
society, and who, though receiving remuneration, 
is treated rather as a friend and equal than as an 
inferior or servant. (Now usually of women.) 

1766 Gotosm. Vie. H7. xxxii, He now resides in quality of 
companion at a_relation’s house. 1883 F. M. Caawroro 
Dr, Claudius viii. 111 The proper aspect of the lady-com. 

anion. 1885 Law Times Kep. LILI. 5/2 Miss F. P... his 
late step-daughter's friend and companion. 

8. A thing which matches or resembles another, 
é.g. one of a pair or set of pictures. (Cf. 9 b.) 

1762-71 I], Watrove Vertne’s Anced. Paint. (1786. 1V. 52 
At Hamburgh be began a companion to it. 1875 Fortrum 
Maiolica xi. 106 A companion of a plate preserved in the 
Louvre. F A ; 

9. alirib, and quasi-adj. a. of persons. Com- 
panion eavalry, the horse-guards in the Mace- 
donian army (of éraipoz). 

¢1sgo Mantowe Faust. vi. 92, | am Lucifer, And this is 
my coinpanion-prince in hell. xg93 Suaxs. Rich. //, 1. tii. 
93 Most mighty Liege, and my companion Peeres. 1608 — 
Ler. v.i. 78 Provided That none but I and my companion 
maid Be suffer'd to come near him. 1856 Grote Greece ut. 
xciii, XII. 221 The fierce onset of Alexander with the 
compznion-cavalry. 

b. of things. (Cf. sense 8.) 

1844 Disrarit Coningsdy vi. vii, The first unhappiness— 
whal a companion piece for the first love. 1850 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 342 The companion 

rcture was the ‘St. Elizabeth’, 1875 ees Plato \ed. 2) 

« 7 The companion Dialogues of the Lysis and Laches. 
1885 Lavy Times 23 May 63/2 A companion volume. 

10. Coméd.. as companion-like. 

1621 Lavy M. Wrotn Urania ¥, My Lord tooke him, to 
bee his companion-like seruant.  /did. 341. 

Companion (ksmpernyan), 54.2 Naut, [cf. 
Du. kompanje, now usually Aawtpanye, ‘quarter- 
deck’ (ic. above the cabin in the old ships 
line), in Kilian (1598) sompanghe, Witsen (1671) 
kompagne, Dict. de Marine (1702) kompanie, cor- 
resp. to OF. compagne ‘chambre du majordome 
d'une galére’ (Littré), It. compagna, more fully 
chambre de la compagne, camera della compagna, 
cxpl. by Jal as ‘chambre aux vivres journaliers, 
cambuse’ (see CABOosE), from It. and med.L. 


of the - 


= 


COMPANIONABLENESS. 


compagna, OCat. companya = COMPANAGE, com- 
pandticum, ‘vivres, provisions de bonche’ (Jal). 

The (camera della) Compagna was thus originally the 
pantry or store-room of provisions in the mediaval galley, 
found already in rythce, Pantero-Paniera, A rmata Navale 
(Rome 1613) iv. 45, describes it as ‘la camera della Cam- 
pagna, cbe serve come una dispensa, nella quale sta il vino, 
il Companatico, ciot carne salata, il formaggio, I'oglio, 
l'aceto, i salumi, ¢ l'altre rohbe simili‘ Jab. The name 
has passed in Du, and Eng. to other structures erected on 
the deck. In Eng. corrupted hy sailors into conformity with 
Companion! (to which it is indeed related ia origin).] 

‘The framing and sash-lights upon the quarter-deck 
or round-house, through which light passes to the 
eabins and decks beluw; a sort of wooden hood 
placed over the entrance or staircase of the master’s 
cabin in smallships’ (Smyth Sas/or’s Word-b2.), 
Sometimes short for comipanton-/adder, ~way (see b), 

1762 Fatcoxer SAifwr. 11. 243 Companion, binnacle, in 
floating wreck With compasses and glasses strew'd the 
deck, 1769 — Dict. Marine (1789) Companion, a sort of 
wooden porch placed over the entrance or stair-case of the 
master’s cabin in amerchant-ship. 1849 /d/ust. Lond. News 
13 Oct. 244 A very pretty companion, or round house [of 
steam yachi]. 1869 Laov Barker Station Life N. Zealand 
i. 187413, I have been in the cuddy when a sea found its way 
down the companion. 1880 Daily Tcl. 7 Sept., The times 
keeper, who sits at the head of the companion. 

b. Comb, as companion-door, chasp, -slairs; 
companion-hatch, -head, a wooden covering over 
the stairease to a cabin; companion-hatchway, 
an opening in the deck leading to a cabin; com- 
panion-ladder. a ladder leading from the deck to 
a eabin; also, ‘the ladder by which the officers 
ascend to, and descend from, the quarter-deck’; 
eompanion-way, ‘the staircase, porch, or berth- 
ing of the ladder-way to the cabin’ (Adm Smyth). 

1823 Scoressy Fral. N. Whale Fishery 43 We.. kept 
the *companion-door constantly closed. 1854 H. MtLer 
Sch. & Schon. (1858: 16 He had just laid his hand on the 
“companion-hasp to undo the door. /é/d. 17 The fearful 
wave swept her “companion-head. .cleanly off by the deck. 
1836 Marryat Adrdsh. Easy xxiv, Jack... put the porter on 
the "companion hatch. ¢ 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 
72. The “companion hatchway, for the convenience of the 
officers, 1830 Scott Demonol, x. 363 The instant he got 
up the *companion-ladder he heard a splash in the water. 
1816 ' Quiz’ Grand Master 1. 8 Mounting the *comnpanion 
stairs 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxii, ‘Sail hol* shouted 
the captain down the *companion-way to the passengers, 

Companion \k/mpanyan), v. [f. pree. sb! 
Cf. F. compagnonner ‘to aceompanie, associate, 
eousort, be familiar .. with’ (Cotgr.\.] 

+1. ¢rans. To make companion or fellow. Oés. 

1606 Suaxs. Ant. § Cet. ii. 30 Finde me to marrie me 
witb Octauius Casar, and companion me with my Mistris. 
1803 Jane Porter /haddeus xlviii. (1831) 434 footnote, It 
seems to Peeve to the brave heart of every couatry..to 
companion itself with his war steed. 

2. To go or be with as a companion; to accom- 

any. 7. and fig. 
ets F. Markuam S&&. Ii’ar t. iv. 14 The actions and 
words of Souldiers must thus bee compannioned with honor. 
1748 Ricuarpson Céarissa (1811) 11.1. 5 He bowed to the 
und, and would have taken my hand .. I did not like to 
ee companioned ; I withdrew my hand. 18:8 Keats 
Endym. ve. 137 Methinks ‘twould be a guilt, a very guilt, 
Not to companion thee. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven, II. iv. 
57 His statue... still companions the winged lion on the 
opposing pillar of the piazzetta. 

%. intr. To associate, consort, or keep company. 

1845 Mas. S. C, Hate iAiteboy viii. 68 Many wondered 
that Mr. G. permitted his daughter to companion so much 
with such a girl, 1888 G. Gissine Life's Morn. III. 102 It 
needs a long time before the heart can companioo only with 
memories. 


Compa‘nionabi'lity. Companionableness. 

1889 Spectator g Nov. 637/2 The fidelity and companion- 
ahility of the dog, : 

Companionable (kfmpz‘nyenab'l), a. [f. 
COMPANION v. or sb. +-ABLE. The word has taken 
the place of the earlier COMPANABLE, -IABLE.] 

1. Fitted for companionship; sociable; agree- 
able as a companion, pleasant in society or con- 
vergation, Said of persons, their dispositions, ete. 

1627-77 Fectuan esolves 1. xxxvi. 60 Man..was hy 
Nature made a Creature companionahle, /dfd, 11. xlix. 256 
A_Companionahle Life. 1640 Watton Life Doane (1.), 
His very words and looks. .moulded them into a companion- 
nhle sadness, a 1674 Cuarenpon ‘ist. Red. vin (J.}, He 
had a more companionable wit, and swayed more anes 
the fellows. 1796 Winnuam Speeches Parl, 11812) I. 
286 Some |dogs] were retained..for their companionable 
qualities, 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxv, The insides con- 
trived to be very companionable all the way. 

2. Of things: Fitted to go with or mateh. rare. 

1823 Lama £fia (1860! 186 To have thrown in his benedic- 
tion, ay, and his mite too, for a So gee et symbol. 
1879 G. Merrpitn £goist I. xviii. 323 She had the.. art of 
dressing to suit the season and the sky. To-day the art was 
ravishingly companionable with her sweetly-lighted face. 

Compa‘nionableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being companionable. 

1671 Crarenpon Diaé. Tracts 11727) 297 That companion. 
ahleness in which the Alderman magnifies himself towards 
his children. a 1674 — Hist. Reb, (1704) III, xv. 433 He 
(Sir J. Wagstaff] had a great companionableness in his 
nalure. 1754 Ricnarpson Grandison 11781) II. xi. by! 
1889 Univ. Kev. Sept. 35 Wanting one wifely charm, 
magic of companionableness. 


COMPANIONABLY. 


Compa‘nionably, adv. [f. as pree. + -Ly2] In 
a companionable manner. 

1671 CLarENoon Dial, Tracts (1727) 289 Live companioo- 
ably with my children, 1815 Jaxe Austen Enna u. vi, 
He had been sitting with her..most companionably at 
home, 1855 Baitey A/ystic, A heaven wherein companion- 
ably to dwell. | 

Companionage (k/mprznysnédz). [f. Com- 
PANION 56.) +-AGE. Cf F. compaguonnage.] 

1. Companionship. vere. 

, 1886 Burton Arad. Nits, (abr. ed.) I. 135 We sat convers- 
ing and carousing in oe f a 

4. ‘he body of (Knight) Companions ; a list or 
account of these. (After peerage, etc.) 

1883 Academy 17 Mar. 185/1. The last section of the work 
{* Debrete ’], sates ‘Companionage’, 1884 Bookseller 5 
Apr. 356/2 ‘Debrett’ is not only a Peerage, it is a Baronet. 
age, a Knightage, and a Companionage. 

+Compa‘nionate, «. Ods. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE 2,} Companioned, accompanied. 

1657 5S. W, Schisut Dispach't 470 A rationally-companion- 
ateminde, | - 

Companioned (kfmpenyond), #77. a. [f. Com- 
PANION 56.1 and v. +-ED.) Ilaving, or accompanied 
by, a companion or companions. 

18z0 Keats Lawia 357 Companion’d or alone. 1823 J. 
Witson Marg. Lyndsay xliv. 111/1 Solitary night, and.. 
companioned day. 1889 G. MerepituinSakt Life F. Thom. 
son 180 A more companioned life. 

+Compa‘nioness. Oss. rare. [sce -ESS, 
and cf OF. compaignesse.] A female companion. 

x Ep. Tayetor tr. Behmuen’s Theos. Philos. 332 And so 
{ Faith) is the Companionness or Play-fellow of Sophia, the 
Wisdom of God. 1830 W. Tavtor Germ. Doetry Ih. 134 
Baron Wildenhain had seduced and abandoned the com- 
panioness of his mother. 

Companionhood. [f Conpanton sd,l + 

-HOOD.] =CoMPANIONSHIP; esp. in sense 3. 
(1862 Merivate Row. Emp. (1865) 1V. xxxvi. 260 The 
literary companionhood which surrounded the board of 
Maecenas, 1877T. Sixctair Moun? 196 Attitudinising .. 
creatures, like too many of the companionhood. 

Companionize (ksmpenyonoiz), v, [fas 
prec. +-1ZE.] ¢rans. To act as companion to. 

1883 Fral, Educ. 1 Dec. 402 [Advt.}] She would be willing 
.. to converse with and companionise young people. 1888 
Besast Herr Paulus 11}. xii. 223 To travel around with a 
show. .to companionise a two-headed nightingale. 

Compa‘nionless, a. Without a companion. 

1805 Worosw. Prelude w. (1851) 82 Companionless, No 
Koy tending, by no, staff sustained, He stood. 1848 
C. Bronté ¥. Eyre xvii, There she sat and sewed. .as com- 
panionless as a prisoner in his dungeon, 

Companionly (kpmpernyanli\, @. rare. [sec 
-LY 1: cf. friendly.) Like or befitting a companion. 

1890 Daily News 18 Apr. s/2 The last trace of the com. 
panionly feeling. 

Companionment (kgmpenyanmént). rare. 
[f. Costpasion v.+-xENT.] The action of com- 
panioning ; accompaniment. 

1881 Spectator 12 Feb. 207 A strong Land Act, without 
the companionment of a strong Coercion Act. 


.Compa‘nionry. Chiefly Sc. ? Obs. [f. Com- 
PANION 56,1 + er = CoMPANIONSHIP. 
1606 tr. Rollock’s 1 Thess. 252 (Jam.) Companionry is 


| 
| 


| transf, of things. 


wondrous good, I should doas others do. 1637 RuTHERFoRD | 


Lett. No. 147 (1862) 1. 345, 1 beseech and obtest you.. to 
make conscience of..needless companionry. 1652 Urov. 
nart Yewel Wks. (1834) 239 Good fellowship and Baccha. 
nalian compagnionry. 1710 PaLmer Proverbs 16 The love 
of wine, which has the pretence of good companionry. 

Companionship (k/mpz'nyanfip). [f. Cox- 
PANION 56.1 + -SHIP. 

1. The state or relation of being a companion ; 
association of persons as companions ; fellowship. 
(Also said of things.) 

1848 Upate, etc. Evasm, Par. Foku x. (R.), As there is 
anexact companionship of power betwene my father and 
me} so there is a full consent of will. 1607 Suaxs. Teor 
1. i, 251 “Tis Alcibiades, and some twenty Horse All of 
Companionship, ~—- Cor. 11. it. 49 That it shall hold Com- 
Pa onship in Peace With Honour, as in Warre, 1816 

RON CA. Har. un. xiii, The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s 
foam, Were unto him companionship. 1859 Gro. Ettot 
A. Bede 59 So as to bring the red brick into terms of 
friendly companionship with the limestone ornaments, 1862 
Lytton Str. Story I. 116 She may miss the cheerful com- 
panionship of. .young ladies ofher own age. 

b. with 27. 

1862 R. Vaucuan Eng. Nonconf. 127 Amidst the felon 
companionships of the common jails. 1870 Licutroot £/. 
Phil. (1835) 169 To transfer to St. Peter the companionships 
and achievements of St. Paul. 188 Biste (Amer. Revis.) 
1 Cor, xv. 33 Evil companionships corrupt good morals. 

2. As trans. of Ger gesellenschaft (\. compagnon- 
nage): The state of being a journeyman. 

1776 Avam Suitn WW. N. 1.x. (1869) I. 127 He must. serve 
five years more as a journeyman. During this latter term 
he is called the companion of his master, and the term itself 
is called his companionship. 

3. A body of companions; sfec. in Printing. a 
company of compositors working together under 


the management of a ‘clicker’, elected by them- 
selves. 


1824 J. Jounson Typoer. II. xiii, 482 In companionships 
no man should be suffered to hold too large a taking of copy. 
1865 Reader 19 Aug. 199 The sponge fishery. .is chiefly 
carried on by companionships of from twenty to thirty boats, 
for mutual support and protection. 1883 Fortx. Rew, Apr. 
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489 The manuscript is given to a number of men who are 
arranged in a group, which is called a ‘companionship’, 
and these are, or ought to be, occupied continuously on the 
book till it is done. ‘ 4 

4. The dignity of a Companion in an order of 


knighthood. 

1870 Daily News 19 Jan., Five Companionships are also 
distributed. 1879 Oucen’s Regul in Navy List July (1882) 
486/2 The buckle of the Companionship of the Bath. 

Company (kempini), sé. Forms: 3 com- 
painie, 3-5 compaygni(e, -paigny(e, -ie, 
-payny(e, 3-7 companye, -ie, 4 compagnie, 
-peynye, -ie, -payne, 6 compeigny, -pani, (5 
compeney,-pony, 6-penie,-pene), 4-company; 
also 4 cumpaignye, -paynye, -peny, 4-5 cum- 
pany(e, 5 cumpane, 6 -painy, -pane. (a. OF. 
cum-, compaignie, -pagnie, -pegnie, in Al r. com- 
payuie Britton’, = Pr. compauhia, Cat. companyia, 
Sp. compania, Pg. compauhia, Vt. compaguia, a 
Romanic formation in -/a on stem cow-fagn-: see 
Companion. OF. had also compagite, contpaigne, 
compatne (Rom. type compacnia, compagna), 
which is app. represented by com fay aes in sense 8.) 

1. Companionship, fellowship, society; ‘also 
Zu company: in the socicty of 
others, amidst other people, as opposed to a/one ; 
+also, altogether, in all (ods.). 

erzgo Old Kent, Serm.in O. #. Alisc. (1872) 31 Deseufe]rd 
of bo compainie of gode and of alle his angles. 1340 [ham- 
pote /’», Cousc. 6844 1n whas conipany pai sal ay duelle. 
1393 Gower Conf U1. 72 ‘To take His compaigny. ¢1440 
Gesta Rom. 1. xiv. (Roxb.) 312 My sone .. be wele ware of 
womans companye. 1568 Grafton Chrou. 1. 372 Yet 
before we come there, we shall not be three hundreth in 
companie. 1607 Sitaks. Cor. 1v. iii. 54 Most glad of your 
Company. 1655 GuanaLe Chr. ft cleo. xv. $2 (1669) 11/2 
‘That we may be rid of both your companies at once. 19711 
Appison Sfect. No. 90 ?7, 1 was often in Company with 
a Couple of charming Women. 1872 EF, Peacock JWJabel 
Heron V.i. 2 His desire for his sister’s company. 1882 J. 
Parker Apost. Life 1.85, 1 thank God | can walk out im 
company ! 

Sig. a 1639 Wotton Rules of Arch. (1676) 9 Dorique pillar 
.. known by his place when he is in Company, and by the 
peculiar Ornament of his Frize..when he is alone. 

b. Phrases. To bear, +o, t holt. keep (a person) 
company: to give a person one’s company; to 
accompany. Zo part (tose) company (with; : to 
cease to be companions, or a companion of. For 
company: for company’s sake. 

¢ 1300 ie oe If eni so wod were, That Seint Thomas 
consaillede and cumpaignye bere. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 73 Scho bare him company. ¢ 1374 Culatcer Treylus 
ut. 347 This which thou me dost for companic. 1385 — 
LLG. W. 1404 Lipstphile & Aledea, Dide hymn al honour 
& compaynye. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 415/3 Anthonye 
whyche wrote hys lyf and helde hym companye. seg 
Hawes Past. Pleas. u. vii, These greyhoundes shal kepe 
you company. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4521/1 The Anglesea 
and Sunderland lost Com: any with us. 1720 De For Capé. 
Stugleton vii. (1840) 116 Lf gold .. did not..cause us to part 


comnnics 19732 Pore Ess. Alan 1. 112 His faithful dog 
shall bear him company. 1864 Texnysow £u. Ard. 34 The 


little wife would weep for company. 1884 W. C. Sait Aidd- 
vostan 72 tis her place to keep me company, 1886 Mor-rv 
Patiison's Meus. in Crit. Mise. 111. 171 Our instructor parts 
company from us 100 soon. 

c. 70 keep company (with) : to associate with, 
frequent the society of; esp. (vulgar and dial.) to 


associate as lovers or as a lover, to ‘court’. 

1568 Grarron Chron. II. 730 To drinke and make good 
cheere, and Meee company with them. 1598 Suaks. Jerry 
W. uw. ii. 73 The Gentleman is of no hauing, hee kept 
companie with the wilde Prince. 16r2 Bipte_ 1 Cor. v. 11. 
1715-a5 W. Broome Odyssey (J. s.v. Aecp), She could not 
approve of a young woman keeping company with men, 
without the permission of father or mother. 1861 Dickexs 
Gt. Expect. vii, I offered to your sister to keep company, 
and to be asked in church, 1861 Sata Twice round Clock 
112 The young women with whom I have (10 adopt the 
term current in domestic service) ‘kept company’. 1873 
Tristram Afoad xiii. 236 Theoleanders and the water always 
keeping company, and preserving each other. 

d. Proverbial expressions, as //is roo is better 
than his company, Two's compairy, three’s none, 


Company in distress makes trouble less. 

1617 Hieron Wes, 1619-20) II. 254 We would rather haue 
his roome then his companie. 1732 BerKetev 4 éciphr. I. 
113 We had rather have their Room than their Company. 
1732 T. Futter Guomol. (Hazl.), Two is company, but three 
is none. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam & Eve ix. 124 ‘Two's com- 
pany and three’s trumpery, my dear’. 

+ 2. Sexual connexion. Odés. 

€1386 Cuaucer Kuts. 7. 1453 Noght wol I knowe the 
compaignye of man, 1483 Caxton G.de fa Tour 3 Thamar 
that had company with her husbondes fader. 1549 LatiMER 
and Serm. bef, Edw, VI (Arbd.) 56 He hadde no bodilye 
companie wyth hyr. 1636 Suri. & Marnn, Country Farm 
vu. xxxiv, The female .. ceaseth .. to admit the companie 
of the male. ] 

3. concer, A number of individuals assembled or 


associated together; an assemblage, party, or 
band: es. one of retainers or followers: a retinne 


or train; also, of beasts or birds. 

¢ 1290 Lives Saints (1887\ 88 Pe compaygnie bat .. to hire 
cam. @1300 K. Horn 879 Horn and his compaynye Gunne 
after hem. _¢1340 Cursor M, 3992 (Fairf.) Of folke ij com. 
panys comis with me, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer /’70/. 24 Well nine 
and twentie in a compagnie Of sondry folk. 1393 Gower 
Couf. 1i1. 111 The lusty compaignie Of foules by the morwe 
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singe. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 2 The gloryous 
company of the Apostles. r6rx Biste Sozug Sol RhoA 
company of horses in Pharaohs chariots. 1653 Neeouam 
tr. Sedien’s Mlare Cl. 99 A companie of above thirtie the 
most eminent among them [Lawyers]. 1864 Covucu &rif, 
Fishes 143. 158 \¢ (Turbot] appears to wander..in small 
companies. 1870 L’Esteance Altss Mitford 1. ii. 37 ‘The 
company in the inside {of the coach]. .being tolerably quiet. 

+b. An asscuiblage, collection, or multitude of 


things. Obs. 

1577 B. Goocr Meresbach's 1/usb, 1. (1586) 27 It putteth 
out a great company of sinall rootes. 1605 T. Mutton 
Reason for Kefusal 41 An infinite company of the like 
instances might be giuen. 1621 Burton Anat. Aled. un. iti. 
vin. (1651) 359 Cotys .. that hrake a company of fine glasses 
presented to him. 1677 Hane “et. Orig. Man. vii. 
203 The infinite company of Islands lying between the 
Continent of China and Nova Guinea. , 

+e. lormerly grcat company, and the like, were 
uscd in the sense of ‘a great number’: cf. culloquial 


‘great lot’. Obs. 

a 127§ Prov. Alfred xxxiv. 709 in O. FE. Avise. 138 puru 
pis lore and genteleri, he amend hinge companie. 1297 
R. Grouc. (1724! 370 Gret compaynye of hey men. .were po 
in Scotlonde. ¢ 1325 Wet. Mem. 160 Scho..saw com gret 
compaynye Of fair niaidens. 

4. collect, Persons casually or temporarily brought 
into local association, travelling companio: ship, 
ctc. More looscly, with the notion of companion- 
ship obscured, ‘ ’eople snch as prevent solitude or 
privacy’; and so applicable to a single person. 
Obds. exe. as referred to 5. 

©1440 Fork Wyst, xx. 12 Hamward I rede we hye .. Be- 
cause of Company Pat will wende in oure waye.  ¢ 1540 
Pilger. Tr68in Thynne's tnimadz. 1865 82, twasmy-sclue, 
& company had non. 1g4z Boorok Dyetary xxail, 11870) 
294 Where there is great resorte of company. .in churche, 
in sessyons, and market-places. 1596 SHAKS, / ami. Shrew 
v.26 But sofi, Company is comming here. [Luter b yicertio.] 
1693 Letteete Brief Wel.11857 141. 18 Com eats in, 
they made off, and left the dead man behind on B.ackheath, 
1722 Journ, thro’ Lug. 1, 76 bes {Hampstead’s] nearness 
to London brings so many loose Women ..that modeat 
Gontpany areasham'‘d 10 apne here. Jed. [ hoped we 
should be private here, but I find we have company. 

b. The person or persons with whom one volun- 
tarily or habitually assoeiates; compinions or 
associates collectively, esp. with reference to their 
character; in various phrascs, as Yo £uow a man 
by his company, to keep good or bad conipauy, to be 


atdtcted to low company, ere. 

1601 Dext Sathrv. flearen 312 As a manis, $0 is his com- 
pany. 1620 Suucroy Quix. LLL. xxiii. 162 You shall know 
the Parson by his Company. 19770 Berne Wes. Discont. 
Whs 1242 [. 152 Unfortunate in the clioice of his political 
company. 

Jig. 1633G. Hersert Pemple, Church-porch xxiii, Louses 
are built by rule, and common-wealihs..Who lives by rule 
then, keeps good companie. 

e. Good company, bad company, and the like, 
are said of one or more persons with reference to 
their compa:.ionable qualitics ; also fig. of things. 

1637 Siz H. Boust Voy. Levant (ed. 2 8 Drinke, which 
made them fitter company for the Divell, then tor a Christ ian. 
1653 Watton Angier 2 Good company makes the way 
seem shorter. /drd. 46 At ‘Yrout-Llal .. there is usually an 
Angler that proves good company. 1670 Eacuarp Cont. 
Clergy 36 Now, such stuff [Greek and Latin] being out of 
fashion, is esteemed but very bad company. 1712 STEELE 
Speet. No, 462 ? 1 He is very pleasant Company. 1845 
Forn Handik. Spain 1.47 No company is better than bad 
company. 1870 Emerson Soc. § Sofit. Wks. (Bohn II. 3 
Dante was very bad company, and was never invited to 
dinner. 1887 Hatt Caine Deemster xl. 261 He [the dog] 
was now my constant company. ae 

5. A gathering of people for social intercourse or 
entertainment; a social party; a circle. Formerly 
a reunion or assembly of more public character. 

(e1g28 Adudh. Yesu 1727 inO. E. Leg (Horstm.1875). Win 
biganio failli To bat ilke compaygni.) 1653 Wation Angler 
46 Another of the company that shall be nameless. 1665 
Bovet. Occas. Reft. v. ix.(1675 328 As welcomeas she is unto 
the best Companies. 1727 Switt Gudliver u.i. 103 Drank to 
her ladyship's health. .which madethe company laugh. 1774 
Cnesterr. Left. 1. Adve. 14 He presumed his Son might 
thereby be domesticated in the best foreign companies, 
1802 Mar. Eocewortn A/oral 7. (1816) I. 219 ‘Talked of .. 
in public companies at.. Berlin. 1852 Hexes /vends in C. 1, 
1, [can add little or nothing to the pleasure of any company. 

b. (without @ or f/.). Guests collectively; one 
or more persons invited or entertained. 

1579 Lytv Euphues (Arb.! 45 My company stay my com- 
ming. 1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt. Exemp. u.2 They had more 
company te wine. 1732 Benketey Alcipar. vi. § 34 
Company came in, which put an end to our conversation. 
1778 Jounson Let. Mrs. Thrale 10 June, Hector had com. 
pany in his house. 1883 Lrovo £56 & Flow kh. 97; I see 
some more company arriving. | 

e. Society. arch. (attrib.: see 10.) | 

1576 Freminc Panop. Efist. 372 [gnoraunce is suche an im- 
pediment in man .. ii maketh him unfit for good companie. 
@ 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 73 To put on better Ap- 

rel when he appears in Company. a 1700 Drvpen \J.), 
Remeron with the best company of both sexes. 1767 
Forovee Serm. Vag. Women ied. 4) 1. i. 26 To let them see 
Company. 1806-7 J. BeresrorD Misertes Huu, Life:1826) 
v1, Concl., The practice of ‘going into company’ as the 
phrase is. 5 

d. In the phrase Zo transgress, etc, in good 
company there is association of senses 4 and 5. 

1817 £diz. Mag. Aug., Though it was a disgrace for ladies 
to be seen drunk, yet it was none to be a little intoxicated 
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in good company. 1888 M. Moarts Claverhouse i. 6 In 
this respect at least Claverhouse sinned in good company. 
1888 R. P. Lavese in 7 ses 17 Aug. 8/6 If I am wrong, | 
have erred in very good company. . 

6. A body of persons combined or incorporated 
for some common object, or for the joint execution 
or performance of anything ; esp. a medizval trade 
guild, and hence, a corporation historically repre- 
senting such, as in the London ‘ City Companics’. 

1389 in Eng. Grids (1870' 35 The dettes bat he owen to 
Aennas & be compayne. 1497-8 Old City Acc. BR. in 
Archzol, Frunl. XL » A writing sealid by the hoole 
Compeigny. 1§35 Bury Wills(1850: 125, | gyff and bequethe 
tothecompany of Ihe colegein Bury. rsq0efel 32 lfen. VIFF, 
c. 42 § 4 Except hee be a Freeman of the same Corporation 
and Company. a 1600 Hooker £cel. Pol. vi. v. $9 The 
bequeathing of ., ingle possessions to religious companies. 
1839 Penny Cyel XIV. 118/2 In the city of London there 
are 89 companies or guilds, eight of which are practically 
extinct... Most of the companies possess what is called a 
livery. 1868 Bricut Sp. on dreland t4 March, 1 never 
h:ard of much good that was done by all the n:oney of the 
London Companies. 1884 Dafly News 23 Sept. 3/2 [Hopping] 
It takes ten persons and five bins to make a ‘company’, 
two persons working to a bin. 

b. A party of players, a theatrical corps; for- 
merly also a band of musicians, 

1g03 in Leland Co//. (17701111. App. 265 Amonge the saide 
lordes and the qweene was in order Johannes and his com- 
panye, the minstrills of musicke, etc. 1613 in Crt. 4 Vrates 
Yas. ¢ 1348) 1. 253 Burbage’s company were acting at the 
Globe she play of Henry Vin. 1716 ace M. W, Mos- 
tacue Lets, xviii, The king’s company of French comedians 
play here every night. @1734 Desnis (J.), There were 
seven companies of players in the town. 1872 Mor.ev 
Voltaire 1886) 111 The rigour of the rule did not forbid 
theatrical performances, when any company, even a com. 
pany of marionettes, came into the neighbourli 

7. Commerce. An association formed to carry on 
some commercial or industrial undertaking. 

*When there are only a few individuals associated, it is 
most commonly called a cofpartnery, the term contpany 
being usually applied to large assoviations..who conduct 
their operations hy ineans of agents acting under the orders 
of a Board of directors ' (McCulloch Dict. Contns. s.v.). 

Exclustve or Joint Stock Company: one having a certain 
amountof Joint Stock q.v.)divided into transferable shares, 
and managed for the common advantage of the shareholders 
by a body of responsible directors. 

Open or Regulated Company: one which does not possess 
a joint stock, the members trading on their own stock and 
at their own risk. Chartered Company; see CuaRTERED. 

Limited (Liability Company: one in which the liahility 
ol the memhers is limited, usually to the amount of capital 
subscribed by each, 

John Company the East India Company): see Joun. 

1883 .Vofe in Ilakluyt Moy. 1589) 265 The mysteree and 
company of the Marchants Aduenturers of the Citie of 
London. 1899 VWinute-bk, £. dnd. Co. in U. Stevens Dawn 
Brit Trade 1886 10 What ther Ll. would geave the Com. 
panie a warraunt to proceade inthe viage. 1694 CuiLp Disc. 
Tracte (ed. 4 110 Companies of Merchants are of two sorts, 
viz, Companies in joint stock, such as the Kast-India-Com.- 
pany, the Morea-Company. and the Greenland-Company 
.-the other sorts are Companies who trade not by a joint 
stock, but only are under a government and regulation, such 
are the Hlamborough-Company, the Turkey-Compiny, the 
Eastland-Company, the Muscovia-Company. 1776 Abam 
Smiva IV. NJ v. i. 1869 1. 325 In a joint-stock company 
..each member can .transfer his share 19 another person, 
and there>y introduce anew member. 1800[see CuarTERED 
1). 1855 Macauiay fist, Eng. UL. xvi, The Mall, .is lined 
by the stately houses of banking companies, railway com- 
panies, and insurance companies. 1863 Burton BA. Hunter 
251 Scott used to say that the Bannatyne Club was the only 
successful joint-stock company he ever invested in 1889 
Times Dec., The South Metropolitan Gas Company and 
the Stokers’ Strike. 

b. ‘The partner or partners ina firm whose namcs 
arc not included in the style or title; gencrally 
contracted to Co., Comp. 

1569 Depos. John llawkins in Arb. Garner V. 231 The 
said Sir William Garrard ar.d Company, did also then pro- 
vide, prepare, and lade in those ies much wares. 1677 
Lond. Direct, 1878, Edw. Clark and Compa. Cheap side. 
iéid., Mr. Sherbrook, Coinpany, with Mr. Clark in Cian. 
side. 1897 \¢it/e, A Catalogue of Standard Works published 
by Churles Griffin & Company. See Co. 

(con ‘emptuons 1757 CursterF. Lett, IV. 92 He is re- 
solved to make a push at the Duke of N., Pitt, and Co. 


8. And. a. A body of soldiers; +a host, a troop. 

¢x380 Wrceur IVés. (1880) 58 A prest..is nn aungel of be 
lord of compaynes. ¢14g0 Joc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 562/30 
Aldaris, a company of hors. 1§3§ CoverpaLk ude. vii. 20 
All the thre companies blewe with y trompettes, and brake 
the pitchers, 1636 Buunt boy. Levant 6 The Venetians .. 
keepe it with strong companies both of Horse and Foot. 
16st Hoenes Levia‘é, 1, xx. 10g A very small company of 
souldiers, surprised by an army, 1727 §1 CHAMBERS Cyci, 
s.v., The French..also have their /ree contpanies who never 
enter the body of any regiment, and companies of ordon- 
uance who, .consist of the gendarmes and light-horse. 1874 
Boutert Arms & Arm. vii. ror At the first each body, 
uniforin and complete in itself, formed a company. 

b. spec. A sub-division of an infantry regiment 
commanded by a captain, and corresponding to a 
troop of hors: and a dalte qfamilleay 

ludependent contsany: ‘A Company of Foot-Soldiers .. 
that is not imbody'd ina Regiment’ ( Sersey 1708. 

1§90 Sir J. Smytu Dise. i capons 7 Such great bands. .are 
.-readie..to bes employed in whole compan’es under their 
Gapeeines. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. /V, 1W.ii. 46 There's nota Shirt 
and a halfein allmy Company. 1598 Barrer Theor. Warres 
u. i, 15 The Campe-maister deuides his regiment into com- 
panies. 1642 Declar. Lords 5 Com. for Raising Forces 
a2 Dec. 7 That the Dragooners be put {nto Companies, And 
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that one hundred and twelve be allotted to a Company. 
1644 Mutton & duc. (1738 137 To the convenience of a foot 
company, or interchangeably two Troops of Cavalry. 1724 
De For Col. Yack (1840) 242, {..sold my company in the.. 
regiment. 1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 135 Captains are lo 
pay their own ‘Troops and Companies. 

9. Naut. ta. A fleet of merchant vessels, Ods. 

1g30 Pacscr. 207/2 Company or meyny of shippes, /Totte. 
1781 CHamBers Cycl,, Company of Ships ..a fleet of mer- 
chant-vessels, who make a kind of charter-party among 
themselves .. they engage not to quit one another, but to 
defend each other reciprocally, during their voyage, These 
associates, in the Mediterranean, are called conserves. 

b. (in full ship's company) ‘The whole crew 
of any ship, including her officers, men, and boys.’ 

1610 Suaks. Temp. un. i. 178 The King, and all our com. 

any else being dround. 1667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 444 
I'wo of our ship’s companies did desert their ship. | 
Narsoroucu Ace. Sev. Late Voy... (1711+ 43, 1 doubte 
not the success of my Voyage, 1bough tbe Company thought 
awould be dangerous, 1719 De Foe Crusoe: 18401 1) ix. 213 
The..ship’s company consisted of sixty-five men. 1836 
Marrvat Jidsh, Easy xxvii, The ship’s company were 
mustered. 

10. atirib. and Comd., as (sense 5) company- 
china, -face, -manners, -trim; (sense 7) company- 
accounl, fund, -promoting ; (sense 8) company- 
drill, -match, -officer; company-boat (sec quot.); 
company-keeper, one who kecps company ; (a.} 
a frequenter of company, esp. in bad sense, a re- 
veller; (4.) a ‘follower,’ wooer, Also company- 


Keeping sé. and altrid. 

1660 ‘I. WittsrorD Scales Commerce uw. ww. 212 What 
things soever a Merchant delivers..whether for Proper, 
Factorage, or *Company-account in money or wares ., is 
Creditor. 1872 1. W. Taunt Afap of Thames 31/2 My 
boat is what is termed in Oxford phrase, a ‘Company boat 
.-a broad gig, with side-seats from the back rail, and an 
awning. 1866 Mrs Cartyre Left. II. 336 Ven cups of 
*company-china, 1890 Glasgow Herald 18 Aug. 10/1 ‘The 
movements included *coinpany drill, manual and firing 
exercises. ¢180g Mar. Encewortn Jivks. (Reldg.) 1. 340 
Miss Fanshaw had now resumed her *company face and 
attitude. 1855 Mas, Cartyte Zeét. I]. 259, L have had to 

ut on my company face to-night. a 16s5 Ro.xrd. Ballads 

‘1. 368 Rather than such a Jack as thee should’st be my 
“company-keeper, I'll marry with a Beggar-man. 1668 
Perrys Diary 30 May, One Richards, a tailor and great 
company keeper. 1 ToLorrvy Swe Orphans ILI. 202 
Company-keepers of froward and skittish women. 1877 E. 
Peacock WV. IV. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Contpany-heeper, a 
female companion to a lady. ‘ Faber's wife used to be 
comp’ny-keeper to Miss Alexander’. xs9a A. Dav £xg. 
Seeretarie 1625 141 Your ‘company-keeping is .. without 
any order.. your pastime recklesse. 1626 W. Fenner 
Madden Vanna 1652 A 4b, He knowes that drunkennesse 
and company-keeping is a sinne. 1838 Dickexs Asch. Nick. 
xii, A company-keeping, love-making, pleasant sort of 
manner. 1861 —Gé. Expect. xxiii, Reeding a bashful 
watch upon my "company-manners. 1 Regul. & Ord, 
Arnty 226 ‘Company Officers, comprehending Captains and 
Subalterns. 1890 Pad! Wadi G. 3 July 22 *Company- 
promoting has become a business. 1879 F. W. Rosixsox 
Coward Conse. vw. ix, Marcus found a dress-suit for his 
brother, and put him once more into "company-trin. 

Company (ke mpani), v. Forms: see prec. sb. 
[a.OF. compaignie-r,f. as compaignon COMPANION. ] 

1. ¢rans. To goin company with, to accompany ; 
to kecp company with, have society with. arch. 

¢ 1340 Cursor MV, 12379 'Trin.) Whenne pei had companyed 
hiin so Forp in pees he bad hem go. 1494 Fasvan vi. clxxii. 
167 Dayly resorted to hym men of Wylshyre. .tyll yt he was 
strongly companyed. 1526 TinoaLe Acts x. 28 A jewe to 
company or to come unto an alient. 1574 J. Jones Nat, 
Beginning Grow. Things tg lf a contagious — person shal! 
frequent and company. one notinfected. 1611 Susaks. Cyd. 
v. v. 408, I nm Sir The Souldier that did company these 
three. 1616 Daumm. op Hawtut. Sonn. 6 Best companied 
when most Iam alone. 1623 Cockrram 11, Vnfit to Com. 
pany any one. /nsociadle. 1798 Soutuey Monodr.,, Nimal- 

a, He shall... company jown to the western palace of 

is rest The Prince of Glory. 1824 Cary Dante (Chandos 

ed.) 209 The fair dame...companied By Statius and myself, 
pursued the wheel. 

Jig. a r6ag Frercner Q, Corinth iu. i, Your goodness 
companies your greatness, 1718 Paior Poems 477 Rage 
companies our late. 

+ 2. To associate in companionship. Ods. 

crggo Meriin xxii. 388 The xl knyghtes that with hem 
were con panyed. 1534 Waittinton Tudlyes Offices 1 
(1ggo' 23 Reason... doth nllure and companyeth inen to- 
gythers by a natural] socyete. rg90 Martowe Adu. Ji, 
v.i, To company my heart with sad Iaments, 


3. intr. To kvep company, associate, or consort. 

1387 Trevisa Deser. Brit, (Caxton) 35 Bicause they com- 
panye with englisshmen. 1§03 Hawes £.ramp. Virt, ix. 
163 Praynge ine to company with her noblenesse. 1548 
Upatt, etc, Erasm. Pur. Matt. ix, 58, I cumpany with the 
Publicains and sinners. 1651 Hoanes Letiath. ui, xlii. 288 
To have companyed with the first and prime Apostles. 18a 
H E. Masnina Seren. (1838 I. xxv. 378 Those with 
whom we have here companied through the late years of our 
earthly sojourn, 1885 Lo. Cotrrincr in Law Aefp. 15 Q. 
Bench 137 Sending a sane inan to company with madmen. 

+b. To cohabit (wth). 

¢1g00 MAUNDEV. xxviii. (1839) 288 What man. .that hathe 
companyed with hire. 1879 Furke //eskins’ Parl. 93 They 
had companyed with their wiues. 31605 Svivester Da 
Bartas 1. ii. 11641" 12/2 The lusty Heav'n with Earth doth 
company. 1680 Assw. Stilling fleet's Serm. 21 Unlawful 
te company with any other Woman as his own Wife. 

ec. adsol. in prec, senses. 

1611 Biste Susanna = Vnder what tree didst eee 
them companying together? 1643 Buraoucnes £.xf. /losea 
xvi. (x652) 424 When men seek to company for their own 


parage.) 
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ends, 1833 Cuatmeas Cons, Man (1835) I. vi. 265 When 
men of very acute sensibilities company togetber. 

+4. intr. ‘To be a gay companion’ (J.). Oéds. 

rsox Srensea MU, Hudbberd 506 If thee list unto the Court 
to throng .. there thou needs must learne, lo laugh, 10 lie, 
To face, to forge, to scoffe, to companie, 

Hence Co mpanying wl. sd. 

1550 Bate Afol. 35 A companyenge of men with their 
owne wyves, 1577 fest. 12 Patriarchs 29 Continual com. 
panyings do not always work wickedness. 1608-11 Be HaLy 
L£pist. wi. ix. (1627) 331 Companying with infidels may not 
be simply condemned. 1648 G. Gittesmie Usefull Case 
(1649) 5 A conversing and companying with wicked persons, 

Companyon. -oun, obs. ff. Companion, 

+Co-mpanyship. Oés. Companionship. 

baa Ubatt, ete. Erasm. Par. John 104, Nowe because 
I do leaue theim as touching companiship of body. 

Comparability (ky:mparaLititi). [I L. com- 
parabilis + -1¥ : cf mod.F. comparabilité.) 
The quality of being comparable. 

1843 Kep. Brit. Assoc. 19 The superar in convenience 
and comparability, of the method of deviations, over tbat of 
torsion. 1882 Nature XXV1. 294 The comparability of the 
observations. f 

Comparable (kgmpirib’l), a. [a. F. com- 
parable, ad. L. comparabil-is, {. compard-re to 
CoMPARE: sce -BLE.] 

1. Able to be compared, capable of comparison 
(with). 

1413 Lyoc. Prlgr, Sowde 1. Will. (1859) 56 Bytwene the 
and ine this maner of lykenes is not comparable. 1981 
J. Beit f/addon's Answ. Osor. 495b, Many..in all re- 
species comparable with you. 1636 Healey /heophrastus, 

o Rdr., The French is, .yet in no degree comparable with 
the learned languages. 1870 Bowen Logiciv. 64 The Marks 
.. by means of which it is comparable, .with other things. 
1881 Lockverin Nature No, 614. 324 In this way we insure a 
considerable number of absolutely comparable observations. 


2. Worthy of comparison; proper, or fit to be 


compared ; to be compared (fo). 

1483 Caxton Goid. Leg. 388/1 None comparable to hyt in 
wytteandwysdom. ¢1g10 More Picns Wks. 27Thoushalt no 
pleasure comparable finde To thinwarde gladnes of a vertue 
ousminde. 1667 Hl More Dise. Faith (1713 584 No Tradi- 
tion can be ofany comparable Authority tothis, 1716-8 Lapy 
MLW. Mostacve Lett. |. xxxviii. 154 Some other mosques... 
not comparable in point of magnificence to this. 1856 P. E. 
Dove Logie Chr. Faith, v.i. 301 This Holy Being has no 
comparable antagonist. 

Hence Co-mparableness. 

1731 in Battery; whence in mod. Dicls. 

Comparably (kp-mparabli,, adv, [f. prec. + 
-LY *.) In a comparable manner. 

1612 § Br. Hate Contempi. O. T.w- iii, None in all Egypt 
or Midian was comparably fit for tbis embassage. a 1716 
Soutn Serm. V. 420 There is no nation ..which despise .. 
their clergy or priesthood comparably to the English. 1726 
tr. Gregory's Astron. 1, 176 The Area. .doth not comparably 
differ from the Sector of a Circle. 

+ Comparage, v. Ods. rare. [ad. OF. com- 
parager (still in local use) to compare: cf. dis- 
érans To comparc, liken. 

aso Kut. de la Tour cxix. (1868) 163 Therfore God 
comparaged a good woman unto a precious margarite. 

+ Comparate, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. com- 
parat-us compared, comparative, pa. pple. of com- 
parare to COMPARE. ] 

A. adj Of comparison, comparative. 

16g0 Daxter Saints’ R. iv. To Rdr. (1662) 831 The choice 
that followeth the comparate act of the Intellect. 1656 
SANDERSON Serom. (1689) 185 A threefold reference .. either 
relate .. or disparate .. or comparate, 1668 Witkins Kead 
Char. 39 Transcendental Relations of Action Comparate 
are auch as do concern Divers things. F 

B, sé. Logie. A thing compared with another. 

1657 GauLE Saf, Just. aS yet offend against no 
Logicall Law or Canon of Comparates. 1680 Datcarno 
Deaf & Dumb Man's Tutor 69 (T.) Particles. that owe 
their origine tothe topick of the comparates; such as, than, 
much, more, etc, 

+Comparate, v. Obs. rare". [f. L. com- 
faral- ppl. stem of cowipardre to COMPARE: see 
eATE, and.cf. separate.) frans. To compare. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 67 Storyes, the whiche do 
comparate the places of Sodomye to Paradise afore the 
subuersion of theyme. - 

+Compara‘tion. Oés. [ad. L. connate 
n. ofaction f. compardretoCoMPaRE: cl. comparison, 
the carlier repr. of thc same word through OF.] 

1. The action of convey ComPaRison. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 347/4 This excellence. .appiereth 
by manyfold comparacion. c¢1goo Aledusine 17 Riches 
without comparacioa. 1§30 Patser. Introd. 28 Adjectyves 
have thre degrees of comparation. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 
III. 1v. Proem 5 The Comparation and comprehensiun of 
several individual things under one commun notion. . 

+2. Preparation, provision; =L. comfaratio. 
Obs —° 1623 CockEram, Comparation, prouision. 

Comparative (k/mpzritiv), a.(sd.). [ad. L. 
comparaliv-us of or pertaining to comparison, i 
comparat- ppl. stem of compard-re: sce -IVE. Cf. 
F. comparatif, -ive.] A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to comparison ; that compares 
or involves comparison. 

1602 Fursecker and Pt. Parallel Ded. A comparatiue 
discourse of the lawes, RIS Eowarns Freed, Will. x. 91 
An Act of Choice or Preference is a comparative Act, 
wherein the Mind acts with Reference to. . Things that are 
compared, 1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. 1. 
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214 The comparative analyses of tbe blood of the hepatic 
vein and of the vena porta. 1875 Maine Afist. Zest. i. 18 
The Comparative method of investigation. 

b. sfec. Involving comparison of different 
branches of a science or subject of study; as com- 
parative anatomy, philology, etc. So contparative 
anatomist, one versed in comparative anatomy. 

1675 Grew (fitde\, Comparative Anatomy of the Trunks of 
Plants. 1765 J. Grecorv Compar. View § 1(R.1 The compa- 
rative anatonty of brute animals. 1855 Owen Skel. & Teeth 
296 The species restored by Cuvier from fossil remains. . The 

at comparative anatomist called it anoplotherium, 1868 

FREEMAN .Vorm. Cong. (1876) 11. ix. 357 Belong less to the 
province of the historian than to that of the comparative 
mythologist, 1872 O. W. Houmes Poet Breakf.-t. vi. 175 
You must have comparative theolo; ou have com. 
parative anatomy. 1882 JYmes 18 Mar. 4/5 Comparative 
art history was in as primitive a stage as comparative 
philology. F J 

2. Gram, Applied to that derived form of an 
adjective or adverh used, in comparing two objects 
of thought, to express a higher degree of the 
quality or attribute denoted by the simple word, as 
tru-er, often-er (or to the periphrasis used in the 
same sense, as more true, more often); the adjective 
or adverb being then said to be én the comparative 
degree. Cf. CoMPARISON, POSITIVE, 

1447 Boxennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 161. Envye Be twyx 
them tweyn owyth no more to be Than is be twyn a posa- 
tyve and a comparatyve degre. gor Percivatt Sf. Dict. 

iiij, The comparatiue exceedeth the positiue. 1669 Mat. 
ton Lat. Gram., There be two degrees above the positive 
word itself, The comparative, and superlative. 1824 L. 
Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 397 If the members in com- 
parative sentences are short. 1876 Mason Eng. Gram. 
(ed. 21) 37 The Comparative Degree of an adjective is that 
forin of 1t by means of which we show that one thing, or set 
of things, possesses a certain quality or attribute ina greater 
degree than another thing, or set of things. 

3. Estimated hy comparison ; considered as com- 
pared with something else. 

1597 Bacon Coulers Good § Evil vi. (Arb.) 147 The. .blos- 
some is a positiue good, although the remoue of it to giue 
place to the fruite be a comparatiue good. 1746 Jortix 
Dise. Truth Chr. Retig. w.iR.), The Christian institution 
ought to take place of the Mosaic upon account of the 
comparative weakness and unprofitableness of the first 
covenant. 182r Craic Lect. Drawing ii. 109 The different 
processes of painting, and their comparative advantages, 
1878 Jowett Plato .ed. 2) 1V. 28 The comparative claims 
of pleasures and wisdom, 

b. In mod. use often denoting a slighter or 
imperfect degree of the quality, condition, etc., 
spoken of: That is sueh when compared with 
something else implied or thought of ; not positive 
or absolute; relative. (Cf. CoMPARATIVELY 2 b.) 

1774 Gotpsa. Nat. Hist. (1776) V1. 343 This comparative 
neglect of food. .found in all the tribes of fresh water fishes. 
1838 Lytton Alice 36 It is scarcely right ..to commit 
Evelyn to the care oUesnineiative strangers. 1875 JEVoNS 
Moncey (1878) 31 A matter of comparative indifference. 1877 
Lavy Brassey Voy. Sundeam xiv, 1 sat out in the open air 
in comparative comfort. : 3 

+4. ‘Quick at comparisons’ (Schmidt). Asorozes. 
Cf. CoMPARISON 3 b. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen, [V,1. ti. 90 Thou. .art indeed the most 
comparatiue rascallest sweet yong Prince. 

+5. ?Serving as a means of comparison. Oés. 

1611 SHAKS. Cyd. 11. iii. 134 Thou wer't dignified enough 
.-if ’twere made Comparatiue for your Vertues, to be stil'd 
ed Hangman of his Kingdome. [But perhaps this 
is 6. 

+6. Comparable, worthy to be compared. Oés. 

1632 Le Gevs Veileius 159. 1686 J. Serjeant Fist. 
Monast. Convent, 54 Their Apparel being comparative to 
that of the Dominicans, or Pradicants. 1773 J. Ross 
Fratricide (MS.) u. 614 Beholding all in tears, and Adam 
stretch’d So on his Couch, comparative with death. 1819 
Byron Juan at. cxxxvii, None Had suffer’d more j;—his 
hardships were comparative To those related in my gran- 
dad’s Narrative. ‘ 

+7. In competition or rivalry. Ods. 

1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Polit. 117, 1 never suffered m 
profit and advantage to be competitors, or comparative aad 
my glory and renown. 


B. sé. 
1. Gram. The comparative degree (see A. 2); 


an adjective or adverh in the comparative degree. 

1830 Pasar. Introd. 28 We and the latines forme our 
comparatives and superlatyves out of our posytives. 1612 
Brinstey Pos, Parts (1669) 18. 1680 Fitmer Patriarchs 
11, § 15 In the comparative I maintain the mischiefs to a 
State to be less universal under a tyrant king. 1765 W. 
Warp Ess. Gram. 346 Some comparatives form a super- 
lative by adding »rost to their end, as xether, i.e. lower, 
nethermost, etc. 1873 Morris Hist. Outl. Eng. Acetd. 107 
Older and oldest are the ordinary comparatives now in use. 

+2. A thing or person to be compared ; a com- 
peer, rival. Ods. 

€1470 Haroinc Chron, Proem xiii, Lyonell.. Kyng should 

aue been ..without comparatyfe. c161z Beau. & Fu 
4 Plays, Tr, Love iv, Gerrard ever was His full compara- 
tive: My uncle loves him, As he loves Ferdinand. 

+3. One teady to make comparisons: cf. A. 4. 
ton the Shakspere quot. is doubtful and may well belong 

1596 Snaks. x Hen. IV, ut. ti. 67 To laugh at gybin 
Boyes, and stand the push Of euery ede leene vaine ‘oad 
Paratiue. 1823 Lamp Zvia Ser. 1. xxiii. (1865) 180 No rase 


cally comparative insults a Beggar, or thinks of weighing 
purses with him. 
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Comparatively (kf/mpe:ritivli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -Ly 2.] 

1. Gram, In a comparative sense ; so as to express 
the comparative degree. 

1571 Gototnc Calvin on Ps. xxxi. 11 The letter [Mem] is 
ofttimes taken comparatively ainong the Hebrews. ‘ 

2. By way of comparison, in comparison with 
something else. 

1597 Bacon Couters Good § Evil vi. (Arb) 146 The good 
or euil which is remoued may be esteemed good or euil com- 
paratiuely and not positively or simply. 1637 Gittesrre 
Eng.-Pop. Cerem. w. iii. 14 ‘Vhings considered absolutely 
and by themselves, not comparatively and in relation to 
other things. 1646 Six T. Browne Pseud. EX. 1. xi. 48 Com- 
paratively unto those flames hee is but yet in Balneo. 1718 
Desacuiers Fives (mpr.47 The Air in Cellars, feels warm 
in Winter, and cold in Summer; but it is only compara- 
tively so, 1837-9 Hatiam //ist. Lit, 1.1. ii. §23 Books .. 
{were] very dear, comparatively with the present value of 
money. 1847 GRoTE Greece 1, xxx. (1862) ILI, 92 To con. 
strue this eulogium comparatively rather than positively. 
1881 ALKEN (¢7t/e], The Beauties and Defects of the Figure 
of the Horse comparatively Delineated. 

b. In mod. use mostly implying a slighter or 
imperfect degree of the qnality, etc. spoken of: 
As compared with something else implied or 
thought of; not positively or absolutely; somc- 
what, rather. (Cf, CoMPARATIVE 3 b.) 

It may render the L. comparative degree, as maturior 
‘comparatively early’, and may be expanded into comfpara- 
tively speaking, from which it is perh, elliptically derived. 

1794 Suttivan View Vat. 11.68 Epicurus, how much so- 
ever he might know of mind, knew comparatively nothing 
of inatter. 1840 Baruam /ugoé, Leg. Pref. 3 A compara: 
tively modern phraseology. 1874 Green Short L/ist. vi. 

oo Erasmus was young and comparatively unknown. 1878 

ECKY England in 18th C. 1. iii. 334 At the expense of com- 
paratively slight loss to the country. 

Compa‘rativeness.7ave. [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
Comparative qnality. 

1882 «fl thenwum No. 2833. 186. 

Comparrativist. rare. [f. as prec. + -187.] 
One who employs a comparative method. 

1887 R.T. Hite in Setence X. 108 The old comparativists 
. regardless of the inconsistency of English spelling, al- 
ways inquire, ‘if Arkansas is Arkansaz, why is not Kansas. 
Kansazw?’ 1890 Sa’. Rev. 4 Oct. 392/2 This will not wholly 
do for our comparativist. 

Comparator (kp‘mpareitar). [agent-n. in L. 
form {. comparare to compare: in mod.F. com- 
pfarateur,| An instrument for comparing, e.g. the 
lengths of nearly equal bars. 

, 1883 Catal. Yale College 100 Apparatus. .in Thermometry, 
including comparators, cathetometers, etc, 

+ Comparature. Oés.—' [f. L. type *compard- 
tira, {. comipard-re: see -URE.] 

? Fashioning, fashion. 

¢1560 Sir T. Smith Dial. Marr. Oneen w. in Strype Life 
(1698) App.99 Most. .agreeing to the Nature of her Country, 
Stature, and Comparature of his Body. 

+Compa'rcioner. Os. Also 5 conper- 
seyner, 6 compercioner, -partioner. [a. OF. 
compargonnier, comparstonier, etc., f. com-+ par- 
onnier partner, sharer, f, fargor division, portion, 
share :—L. fartilién-em: see Partirion.] One 
who shares a possession or inheritance with an- 
other; a copartner. 

¢ 1400 Afol. Loti. 16 Conperseyners & felows of be heizest 
of Crist, & of his godly kynd.  1g30 Test. Edor. «Surtees) 
V. 301 All suche bargans as George Bushell and I er com. 
percioners att. 1536-7 Act 28 //en. VIET in Stat. Irel, 
(1621) 96 Thomas Haward Duke of Norfolke, and the Lord 
Barkley his comparcioner claime and hold ..divers other 
manors, 1537 (ust. Chr. Man N v, All christen people be 
Christis owne bretherne, and the very coenheritours and 
compartioners with him in the kingdome of heuen. 

Compare (kf mpé--s), 54.1 Also 6 Sc. eompair. 
{a. F. compair Comprer, q.v.; afterwards con- 
formed to CoMPaARE v.: see next.] 

+1. An equal, rival, Comperr. Obs. 

1536 BeLLenven Cron, Scot. (1821) I. 138 The scule of 
Paris..has na compair in erd. ¢1g8s Fatre Em 1, 242 The 
envious man That dares avow there liveth her compare. 
1608 R. Jouxson Sev. Champions 61 Penelopes compare for 
constancie. 1617 Fletcner Valentinian um. iii, Such a one 
that no compare dwelt with her. 

+b. as adj. Equal, of equal standing. Ods. rare. 

1533 BeLLenoen Livy wv. (1822! 317 Thocbt thay war nocht 
compare to you in linage nor blude. a 

2. The phrase without compare, and its analogues, 
app. originally belonged here =‘ without compeer’; 
but were afterwards referred to Compare sd.2 (if 
indeed they did not give rise to that word). 

162r Laoy M. Wrotn Urania 155 [My love of her] was 
without compare, had hers not equald it. 1679 Evetvn 
Alem. (1857) 11. 142 The prospect and park, which is without 
compare, 1680 /Jid. II. 154 Without any compare, the 
most beautiful creatures..in the world. 1709 StrvpE Ann. 
*S: 1. 430 A prince..in every respect without compare. 

ompare (kgmpérs), 54.2 [f. Compare v.1; 
not improhably arising from a false analysis of 
such phrases as ‘without compare’ (see prec.)] 
Comparison. Chiefly in beyond { past) compare. 

1589 Greenr Poems Wks. (1861) 290 What need compare 
where sweet exceeds compare? a 1592 — Looking Glasse 
122 Can pra Bocdess make compare with me? ¢ x600 Suaxs. 
Sonn, xxi, Making a coopelment of proud compare Witb 
Sunne and Moone, with earth and seas rich gems, 1604 
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Marvowe, etc. Faust. Wks. (ed. Rtldg.) 98/2 Such a queen, 
Whose heavenly beauty passeth all compare. 1621 Lapv 
M,. Wrotn Urania 268 Excellent discourse, wit beyond 
compare, 1654 Evetyn Afem. (1857) 1. 320 Nor are its 
churches yes considerable incompare to Oxford, 1667 
Mitton ?, £. vi. 705 That all may know. .thy Power above 
compare. 1692 Idevertey Disc. Dr. Crisp 19 By aclose and 
universal Compare of Scripture. 1711 Hearne Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 176 His Piety and Sanctity was beyond 
Compare. 1815 Scridéleomanta 15 Hunger’s a sauce, sir, 
that beggars compare. 1880 Miss Broventon See. 7A. 1. 
vi, Humbled, diminished past compare. 

Compare kpmpéo's), v.1 Also 4-5 Sc.comper, 
[a. Ol. compere-r (from 14th ce. comparer)=Pr., 
Sp. comparar, It. comparare:—L. compard-re lit. 
‘ A . 7 

to pair together, couple, match, bring together’, f. 
conipar like, equal, f. com- + par equal.] 

1. trans. To speak of or represent as similar ; to 
liken. Const. ¢o. (WVith negative, in such phrases 
as not fo be compared to, usually implying great 
inferiority iu some respect.) 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 403 Off manheid and mekill mycht, 
Till Ector dar I nane comper. 1447 Boxunuam Sexntys 
(Roxb.) 9 Seynt Margrete Ou to thit gemme [may] weel 
comparyd be. 1538 Starkey Egdand 46 Vhe one may .. 
be comparyd to the body, and the other to the soule. 1611 
Mise rom, iii. 15 All the things chou canst desire, are not 
to be compared vntoher. 1699 Damier fey 11. 1 vil.125 He 
compares it to a Sloe, in shape and taste. 1855 VkescoTr 
Philp (1, 1x. 46 He greatly offended the Flemings hy 
comparing their ships to mussel-shells. 

tb. Zo compare: (a thing} for one to compare, 
(a thing to be compared, comparable fo, with). 

1483 Caxton G. de da Tour Fv, Suche men and wymmen 
be to compare to the wyf of Loth. xgrx Appison Sfect. 
No, 160 »9 An Imitation of the best Authors is not to com. 
pare with a good Original. 

e. intr, To draw a comparison. rare. 

1593 Suaks. Richard 17, 1. i. 184 Or else he neuer would 
compare betweene, . 

2. trans. To mark or point out the similarities 
and differences of \two or more things ; to bring 
or place together (actually or mentally for the 
purpose of noting the similaritics and differences. 
Const. with (or fo) another; together. 

1509 Barc.ay Sip of Fodys (1874 1. 219 Wylt thou heuyn 
compare with [t}his paynfull lyfe. @1533 Frit Dispue, 
Purgatory Pref, (1829) 92 Compare the Scriptures together 
which | have brought to confirm my purpose. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel... ii. in. xiv. (1651 124 Whats..the world it self 
«if compared to the least visible Star in the Firmament? 
1667 Minton /. £.u. 921 To compare Great things with 
small. x710 STEELE Zatler No. 126 Po, I stole looks at 
each Lady, as if 1 was comparing their Perfections. 1847 
Emerson Nepr, Aen, Montaigne Wks. 1Bohn) L. 336 In 
England .. property stands for more, compared with per- 
sonal ability, than in any other [country]. 1860 ‘wxpatn 
Glac. u. x. 283 To compare the motion of the eastern and 
western halves of the glacier. 1879 Hartan Fiyesight viii. 
106 This cramping teudency of town as compared 1o country. 

b. Zo compare notes .often fig.): te compare 
each other’s observations or impressions; hence, to 
exchange views, confer, discuss. 

1708 Mrs. Cextiivre Susie Body 1, (1709) 6 Over a Bottle 
well compare Notes. 1712 STEELE Sfev't. No. 423 2 2 They 
meet and compare Notes upon your Carriage. 1856 READE 
Never too late \xxxv, Everybody put questions to every- 
body, and all compared notes. 1886 Miss Brappon One 
Thing Needful iv, We will compare notes three years hence, 
and Thope I shall convince you that you were mistaken, 

3. Gram. To form the comparative and super- 
lative degrecs of (an adjective or adverb). Cf. 
Comparison. 

16rz Brtnstey Pos. Parts (1669) 46 Adverbs coming of 
Nouns [=Adjectives] which are compared irregularly, do 
follow their manner of comparing. 1765 W. Warp Ess. 
Gram, 347 Words of one syllable are usually compared by 
er, and est, 1824 L. Murray £ng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. vii. 1977 
Some adverbs are compared, thus; ‘Soon, sooner, soonest’ 
.-Those ending in /y, are compared by more, and most. 

4. a. refi. 

1470-85 Matory Arther vi, xi, Whanne the kynge sawe 
hym al redy armed..the kynge said nay Tramtryst hit wille 
not auaile to compare the ageynst me. 

b. txtr. (for ref.) To be compared; to bear 
comparison ; to vie with, rival. 

©1480 Merlin xx. 317 Thei ben so fewe that thei may not 
compare with hem. 1877 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husé. w. 
(1586: 167 In daintinesse and goodnesse of meat, the [turkey] 
Hennes may compare with either the goose, or the Pehen, 
and the Cocke farre excell them. 1890 Spenser F.Q. 1. Vv. 
29 Art, stryving to compayre With Nature. 1796 MAcNeILL 
Will & Fean Poems (1844) 65 Wha wi’ Jeanie could com- 
are? 1876 Jevons Logic Print.8 As athletes men cannot 
or a moment compare with horses or tigers or monkeys. 
Mod. This compares favourably with the inertness of ene 
land. A landscape which will compare not unfavourably 
with the masterpieces of the Dutch School. n 

+ Compare, v2 Obs. rare. [ad. L. comparare, 
f. com- together + pardre to get ready, provide, 
furnish, prepare; cf. OF. comparer, comperer, 
comprer, to purchase, acquire. But the proper 
place of sense 2 is doubtful.) 

1. érans. To get, ohtain, acquire. 

ts32 Tuynne Chaucer's Wks. Ded., The glorie hertofore 
compared and adquired by dyvers princes. 1590 SPENSER 
F.Q.1. iv. 28 Both from backe and belly still did spare, To 
fill his bags, and richesse to compare. 

2. To set forth, allege. 

1536 Narr. Pilger. of Grace in Eng. (fist. Rev. Apr. (1890), 
By lyke lettre to the said -erle comparing in the same the 
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said order takin at Doncaster. /dfd. By comparing cause 
of newe comocions, supposed to be maid by the said Aske, 
wich was vntrew. 

+Compa'reless, a. Os. [f. Compare sd. + 
-LESS.] Without compare, peerless, incomparable. 

1g90 T. Watson Eclog. Walsingham 307 Now Meliboeus 
in comparelesse place, drinkes Nectar, eales diuine Am- 
brosia. 163: Heywoop 2nd Pt, Maid West w. Wks. 1874 
II. gor In approbation Of her compareless beauty. 

+Comparence. Obs. [a. OF. comparence, ad. 
L. type *comparentia, {. comparére to COMPEAR.] 
= COMPEARANCE. 

1619 Baucanquat in Hales Gold, Rem. (1673) 108 A 
seditious tumultuary concourse of people, ought not to 
hinder ay man from comparence before a judge. Jéid. 
(1688) 492 In case of their not comparence. 

Comparer (kf/mpé*ra1). [f Compare v.14 
-ER.!] One who compares. 

1645 Dicsy Nat. Bodies i. (R.), Indifferent in the sight of 
Uhe comparer. 1749 Br. Lavixcton Enthus. Method. & 
Papists (T.\, It was the comparer’s purpose to discover Mr. 
Whitefield’s enthusiasms. 1875 Wiirnev Life Lag. xv. 
314 The comparer musi be thoroughly and equally versed 
in Ihe materials of both sides of the comparison. 

+ Comparer, in the following, represents the 
Fr. infinitive. 

1340 Ayend. 243 Me knaub his sseppere..wyp-oute drede, 
wyp-oute comparer, wyp-oute chancelier [Cotton Cleop. Av, 
sanz douter, sanz comparer (Reyal A/S. 19 c, ii, couper) 
sanz chancelier en la foy). 

Compareson(e, obs. form of ComPparRIsoN. 

Comparing (k/mpé-rin), vi/, sé. [f. Com- 
PARR vl + -INGL] The action of the verb Cox- 
PARE ; comparison. 

1375 Baasour Bruce 1. 261 Sen thai mak sic comperyng 
Betwix the detlis off wedding, And lordis bidding till his 
threll. 1551 Cranmer Anmszw. Gardiner 409 In the compar. 
ings. 1§79 Furke Be. Rastel 728 His comparing of the 
sacrament with spicebread. 1695 Locke A’une. Und. n. 
xxv. (ed. 3) 173 Relation, consists in the referring, or com- 
paring lwo things, one to another. 

Comparing, ///. a. That compares. 

1697 J. SERJEANT Solrd Philos. 203 The mind lends nothing 
but her Comparing Nature, to make those Common Notions. 
1884 A fhenzunt, 12 July 42/3 Me seems to be wanting in 
the comparing faculty. 

Compa‘ringly, ede. rare. [f. prec. + -L¥?.] 
In the way of compartson ; comparatively. 

1882 W. Tiiomsox Bacon §& Shaks. 25 So might similar 
words be dwelt upon comparingly in the same report. 1885, 
G. Mereoitn Drana VIL. xi. 20§ Botanical and geological 
books comparingly examined. 


Comparison (kgmpzrisen), 56. Forms: 4-5 
comparisoun, -ysoun(o, 4-6 -yson, -isone, (5 
comparrison, -parsoun, -paricon’, 6 compare- 
son(e, comparason, 5- comparison. [a. OF. 
comparaison, compareson = Pr. comparasd, Sp. com- 
paracion, \t. comparazione:—L. comparaltén-em, 
n. of action f. compardre. For the form cf. 
ortson:—drattonem, venison:—vénationem, etc. Sec 
also Comparation, a later adaptation of the L.] 

1. The action, or an act, of comparing, likening, 
or representing as similar: sec ComMPaRE v.! 1. 


1576 
tweene waxe.. 
and the witt of man. ae 

There is scarce any groun 


compared; comparable condition or character. 
(Always with negative expressed or implied.) 

1340 Ayend. 92 Of zuyche blisse and of zuyche loste nn lik- 
nesse né non comparisoun ne may by yuounde ine yoyes 
and ine lostes of pe wordle. 1481 Caxton Afyrr. in, xxi. 
18x So moche a debonayer lorde.. that ther is no com. 
parison tohym. 1592 R. D.tr. Alypuerotomachia 56 b,To 
all which. there could no more bee deuised of equall com- 

ison. 1606 SHaxs. 77. §& Cr. 1. ii. 65 Troy’ lus is the 

tter man of the two. Cyre. Oh lupiter: there's no com- 
parison. 1662 Gersiea Princ. 12 A Pallace without com- 
parison to any other. a 1820 Suectery (Ogilvie), The tints 
are such As may not find comparison on earth. fod. 
Is there any comparison between them? ’ 

b. oy in the phrases without comparison, out of 
all c., beyond all c. , 

1340 Ayend, 81 De ymage of his sseppere, bet is uayr wyb- 
oute comparysoun. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 55 Eneas 
appyered aboue all the other wythoul ony comparyson the 
most fayre. 1678 T. N. tr. Cong. IV. India 165 When 
Cortez saw that beautifull thing, his joy was without com. 
parison, 1818 Jas. Mite Brit. /ndia V1. v. ix. 712 Out of 
all compat the stronger and more dangerous opera- 
tion ofthetwo, 1871 Fareman Norm Cong. (1876) 1V. xvii. 
95 Theclaims of one man slood forth beyond all comparison. 

+¢. concr, One that can be compared. Ods. rare. 
¢ 1500 Lancelot 3338 The knycht in to the armys Red.. 
may to this be no comparysoune, 
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3. ‘ A simile in writing or speaking ; an illustra- 
tion by similitude’ (J.). 

pe Vyciir Ecelus. xivii. 18 In songus, and in prouerbis 
snd comparisouns, c 1400 Rom, Rose 7127 And many such 
comparisoun.. Might menne in that booke find. 1665 Boyre 
Occas. Reft. (1675) 37 Good Comparisons serve equally to 
illustrate, and to persuade. a 1698 Temrte Ess. Pop. Dis- 
contents Wks. 1731 1. 270 Tbe Comparison between B State 
anda Ship. 1971 Funius Lett. xiv. 325 Comparisons may 
sometimes illustrate, but prove nothing. 18580.W. Hotmes 
Aut. Breakf.t. vi. 37 A comparison which. suggests itself. 

+b. A satirical or scoffing similitudc. Oés. 

1988 Suaxs. L. L. L. v. ii. 85g A man repleate with mockes, 
Full of comparisons, and wounding floutes. 1599 —- Afuch 
Ado u. i. 1§2 Hee’l but breake a comparison or two on me, 
which .. not laugh’d at, strikes him into melancholly. 

4. The actlon, or an act, of comparing, or noting 
the similaritics and differences of two or more 
things: see CoMPARE v.1 2, 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 10 In making of comparison There 
may no difference be Betwen a drunken man and me. 
1526 Tixpate 1 Cor. ii. 13 Makynge spretuall comparesons 
of spretuall thynges. 1529 More //eresyes Wks. 140/1 
Thei will make comparisons betwene our Lady of Ippis- 
witch and our Ladie of Walsingham, 1640 Witkins Nez 
Planet vi. (1707) 208 The Words Great and Little, are 
relalive Terms, and do import a Comparison to something 
else. 1773 Lo. Moxsoppo Language (1774) 1.1. vi. 68 The 
faculty of Comparison is that which produces ideas. 1860 
Aap. Tromson Laws 74.75 Comparison is the act of putting 
togelher two or more eke objects with a view to ascertain 
how far they resemble each other. 1866 Lippon Savft. 
Lect. vi. (1875) 320 A comparison is instituted between 
Christianity and Judaism. 


b. Zo bear or stand comparison with. 

3845 Foap //andbk, Spain 1. 11 The high road to La 
Coruiia .. will stand comparison with any in Europe. 
1860 Tyxpace Glace. 1. xxiii. 166 In point of grandeur it [the 
view] will bear comparison with any in the Alps. 

5. Phraseological const. a. /# comparison of 
(arch.) ; + as fo the ce. of, + to the c. of (obs. rare) ; 
b. 12 comparison to; @, in (by> comparison with: 
as compared with; considered with reference to; 
also d. ellipt. in, by comparison. 

&. 1382 Wycwir Wisd.vii.8 Richesses I seide nothing to ben 
in comparisoun of it, 1480 Caxtox Chron, Eng. ccliii. 325 
Lo what a mariage was this as to the comparison of that 
other. 1483 — Cato Fv, Vf many been dampned to the 
comparyson and regard of them that are saued. 1535 Covra- 
nate 2's. Ixxii[i].25 Phere is nothinge vpon earth, that I desyre 
in comparison of the. 1780 Sir J. Reveotps Disc. x. (187619 
The Sculptor’s art is limited in comparison of others. 187 
Miss Brouciuton Nancy 11. 118 A bear is an amiable ed 
affable beast in comparison of him. 

b. ¢1380 Weer Wicket 8 A sterre in clerenes [is] nothinge 
in ant Baas to the sonne. 1§26 Prler, Perf. (W. de W. 
1531'2 b, They despysed all worldly rychesse in comparyson 
to y* knowlege. 1716 Desacuiiers Fires Jonpr. 28 The 
warm Air,.is bul in a small quantity, in comparison to that 
which fills the whole Room. 1843 F. Pacer Pageant 60 
My dress costs nothing, in comparison to what lhe expense 
of many people's will be. 

C. 1853 T. Witson Aée?. 108 Whal a boie arl thou in com. 
parison with this fellow. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angelis 
163 Not onely simply, but in comparison with other things. 
1833 De Quincey Autod. Sk. Wks. 1863 XIV. 149 Throwing 
in het teeth the brilliancy of my verses at elevenor twelve, 
by comparison with theirs at..nineleen. 1856 Faovupe 
Hist, Eng. (1858) 1. iii. 243 These things were as notbing in 
comparison with the powers claimed for convocation. 

d. 1470-85 Matoay Arthur xx. viii, There were but fewe in 
comparyson that wold bere ony armour. 1532 THYNNE 
Chaucer's Wks, Ded., Whiche..seemeth..in comparison as 
a pure and fynetryed precious. jewell. rg90Sin J. Suvru 
Disc. Weapons A, Before. .tbere were verie few theeves and 
roges in England, in comparison thal there are now. 1807 
Soutusy Fspriella's Lett, (1814) 11. 144 Penrith ., seems 
here, by comparison, like a metropolis. 

6. Proverb. Comparisons are odious. 

¢1430 Lypc. Hors Shepe & G. 204 Odyous of olde been 
comparisonis, And of comparisonis engendyrd is haterede. 
1579 LyLy Euphues(Arb.)68 Least [=lest ]comparisons should 
seeme odious, 1§99 Suaxs, Much Ado im. v. 18. x6 
Saxperson Ser, 36 Though Comparisons bee ever barsh, 
and most times odious. 1725 Swirt Draper Lett.v. 18aa 
Hazuitt Tadle-t.1, xi, 247 Comparisons are odious, because 
they are impertinent .. making one thing the standard of 
another which has no relation to it. 


+7. ? Rivalry, contention. Ods. 
1535 Stewaat Cron. Scot. a 1, 35 
ryde and comparesone. 1634 Sin T 
rink initiates quarrels and comparisons. 


8. Gram. The action of comparing an adjective 
or adverb. Degrees of comparison: the positive, 
comparative, and superlative degrees of an adjec- 
tive or adverb, See Comparative A. 2, Com- 


PARE v.! 3. 

z530 Patsca. 69 Adjectyves..maye have with us er and 
est added to their endes, whan we make comparyson in our 
tong. 1632 Moax Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 409/2 Nowe wyll 
he. .come forth wyth his thre degrees of comparison, olde, 
elder, and eldest. ¢ 1620 A. Hump &rit. — (1865) Fe 
Of comparison ther be thre degrees: if the first may be 
called a degre, 1876 Mason Eng. Gram, § 116. 40 Com- 
binations like sore learned, most virtuous, may be called 
* Degrees of Comparison’ on the same principle as that on 
which‘ I shall go’ is called the ‘Future Tense’ of the 
verb go. 

"|? A corruption of CapaRtsoy, 

rs4o Ld. Treas. Ace. Scotl. in Pitcairn Crim, Trials 1. 
302", iij Comparisonis to the Kingis Grace, xx elnis blak 
Armosing Taffitese. /did. 1, 301* For brodering of ane Com- 
parissoune of his graces. 


Malice, discord, 
ERBEAaT Trav. 149 


{ 


COMPARTITION. 


+ Comparison, v. O/s. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. frans. To liken ; = Compare v1 1. 

e3gag ELE, Allit, P. B. 161 Thus comparisunez kryst be 
kyndom of heuenne, Topis frelych feste. 1340 Ayend.81 Al 
pet me may. .benche of uayr hit ne may nae by ycompari- 
soned to him. 1382 Wycuur J/ark iv. 30 To what parable 
shulen we comparisoune it? ¢ 1400 Test. Love Prol., Rea. 
sonable that woll not is comparisoned to unreasonable. 

2. To place together so as to note the similar 
ties and differences of; = Compare v.! 2. 

¢ 1374 Cuavcer Boeth. u, vii. 58 pilke self noumbre of jeres 
«fe may nat certys be comparisound to be perdurablete pat 
is ecendeles, 1 W. Sctatea Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 5x 
His art of comparisoning our present sufferings with our 
future glory: how would it silence our murmurings { 

“| 3. In Wyclif as rendering of L. comparare: 
a. trans. To make like, fashion after the likeness 
of (const. fo). b. zutr. To vie, contend ;=Com- 
PARE v.14, @. trans, To place in rivalry with, 

1382 Wryciir Wisd. xiii. 14 That he..licne it to an ymage 
of man, orto sum of bestes it he comparisoune. — 1 Mace, 
x. 71 Come doun to vs in to the feeld; and there compary- 
soun we to gidre. — Gen. xxx. 8 The Lord hath compari- 
sound me with my sister, and I have recovered. 

+Compari‘tion, Os. rare. [a. OF. compa- 
rition (mod.F. comparution), corresp. to L. type 
“comparition-em, {. comparécre to appear: ef. Com- 
PEAR.] An appearance, esp. before a tribunal, etc. 

1611 Cotcr., Comparition, a comparition : an apparance, 
appearing, or representing of himselfe to open view. 1616 
Brext Sarpr's Counce. Trent (1676) 109 Don Diego, after his 
first comparition, had never spoken so miuch as one word, 
a 1693 Urqunart Aadelais i, xxxix. 325 Summonings, 
Comparitions, Appearances. 

+ Comparrity. Ots. fad. med.L. comparitat- 
em (Du Cange), n. of qnality f. compar like or 
equal to another (f. com- together + par equal). 
Cf. parity, disparity.) Parity, equality, likeness. 

a 1634 Raxpotrn Poems (1638) 46 Great ones doe love no 
Equals: Hut must bee Aboue the Termes ofall comparitie. 
1 Haray Acy Seript. 11. 42 We shall see some Comparities 
and Disparities betwixt both. 

Compart (kpmpa'st), v. [ad. OF. compartir 
‘to dintde, part, or put, into equall peeces’ (Cotgr.), 
or (its source) L. compartir? to divide and share 
with another, f. com- + fartiri to divide, share.] 

+1. frans. To divide and share with others. Oés. 

1575 Fenton Gold. Epist. (1 $7) 59 He coulde not comparte 
wyth hym his clothes. 1 ANIEL PAslotas (1717) 357 
And still compart The best Degrees and Honours of the 
Field, In hope to win his Love, - ; 

To subdivide, partition, or mark off into 
smaller parts; to divide into compartments. 

a 1785 Grovea A thenaid tv. (R.), The crystal surface is 
comparted all, In niches verg’d with rubies. 1876 L. H. 
Morcan in WM. Amer, Rev. CK XIIL 63 The interior was 
comparted by willow screens. 1880 L. Wattace Ben-Hur 
iv, ili, Each panel was coinparted like a modern office-desk, 
and each compartment crowded with labelled folios. 

3. Arch. To lay out in accordance with a plan, 
with proper distribution and disposition of parts, 

1624 (sce Comraarixc below]. 1715 Leon Palladio's 
Archit, (1742) I. 1? Streets. ought to be so comparted, asto 
be strait, /éid. I. 90 The pilasters..ought to be so com- 

rted, as to fall into that part of the river where the stream 
1s least rapid. J/ésd. 11. 1x Thus Vitruvius comparted the 
round Temples, 

Hence Comparrted f4/.a.; Compa rting vil. 56, 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig, Wotton. Kroger » 1 make 
haste to the Casting and Comparting of the whole work, 
1654 Eant Mono. tr. Bentivoglio's Warrs Flanders 299 He 
begirt lhe Town .. with divers well comparted Quarters. 
1823 P. Nicnorson Pract. Builder 583 Comparted; divided 
into smaller parts; or partitioned into smaller spaces. 

+ Compart, 54. Obs. rare. [f. Com-+ Part $6.) 
A part along with others, a companion part. 

1645 Dicsy Nat, Bodies xi. (1657) 109 Unseverable from 
one another, as being compartes of the same substance. 
a se. Scott Pract, Dise. xxii. (T.., And yet remain un- 
separable, as being comparts of the same substance. 3697 
J. Senjgant Solid Philos. 91. 

Comparticipant, @. rere. [f. Com- + Par- 
TICIPANT, after L. comparticip-em sharing together.] 
Partaking or participant together with others. 

158a N. 7.(Rhem.) £9. iii. 6 The Geniils to be compartici- 
pant of his promis [Vulg. comparticipes promissionts), 

Compartiment, obs. form of ComparTMENT. 

Compartioner: see CoMPARCIONER, 

Compartition (kempaatifon). [ad. L. type 
compartition-ent, n. of actton £. compartir? to Com- 
PakT.] The action of comparting. 

+1. Division and sharing with another. Oés. 

1636 Bratuwait Xoman Emperors 62 Crownes hardly 
admit the compartition even of a brother. 

2. Arch, The distribution and disposition of the 
parts of a plan; laying out. 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig, Wotton. (1672) 79 I am 
now come to the Casting and Contexture of the whole Work, 
comprehended under the term of Compartition, 1656 
Biount Glossogr. s. v., By Comfpartition Architects under- 
stand a graceful and useful distribution of the whole ground. 
plot. 1726 Leon: tr. Alber‘i's Archit. 1, 2a, The Com: 

artition is that which subdivides the whole Platform of the 

Touse into smaller Platforms, a 

b. One of the parts so marked out and divided. 

{So J. and others after him, but the quots, may belong to2.] 

1624 Worton Archit. in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 1 Save 
in their Temples and Amphi-Theaters, which needed no 


COMPARTMENT. 


Compartitions. 1658 Sir ‘IT. Browns Gard. Cyrus iii. 54 We 
night examine their artifice in the contignations, the rule 
and order in the compartitions. 

Compartlement: see next, 1 b. 

Compartment (kgmpautmént). Also 6-8 
compartiment, 6 -pertiment, 6-7 -partement ; 
see also CoPARTMENT. [a. F. compartiment, in It. 
-mento, late L, -mentum, f. compartiri to divide. 
The Fr. form was long retained in artistic senses.] 

I. A division separated by partitions, a part 
partitioned off. 

1. Arch. and Art. A division or separate part 
of a design; ‘an ornamental subdivisional part, 
for omament, of a larger division’ (Gwilt); e.g.a 
sunk panel in a cciling or soffit. 

1564-78 Butteyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 15 The piller was 
eight foote square.. with compartementes of cunnyng mason- 
rie curiously couered with fine golde. 1598 FLorio, Compar- 
timento,a compartment, a partition. r601 F. Goow1n ps, of 
Eng. 223[A) toombe. .pittifully defaced... the compartiment 
and other buildings torne downe. 1715 ‘I. Bennet ss. 39 
Art. 5 The title of this copy is inclos'd with the same com- 
partiment which that oe has. 1726 R. Neve Buslders 
Dict., Compartment. .in Architecture, is a particular Square 
(for an Inscription or some other Device) marked out in 
some ornamental Part of a Building. 1730-6 BaiLey (folio’, 
Compartiment of tiles, an arrangement of white and red tiles 
varnished for the decoration of a roof. 1852 H. Corrox 
Editions of Bible (ed. 2) 274 The title, within a wood-cut 
compartment. /d/d¢. 278 Title, within an architectural coin. 

artment. 1873 Horxer MWVadks Florence (1884) 1. xvi. 249 
The ceiling was divided into thirty-nine compartments. 

+b. ‘Fine bindings of books are said to be in 
compartiment’ (Bailey s.v.). Ods. 

(Cf. Littré: Dorures & petits fers qui se mettent sur le 
plat ou sur te dos des livres.J 

1648 Herrick /fesper., To Closet-Gods, About the cover of 
this book there went A curicus-comely clean compartlement 
[2 2ispr, for compartiement). 

+2. Gardening, (See quots.) Ods. 

1610 W. Forkinouam Art of Survey un. vi. 56 The Trick- 
ing of Plots consists in Complements and Compartiments. 
1664 Evetyn al. Hort, 211 Clip Box, etc. in Parterres, 
Knots, and Compartiments. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blona’s 
Gardening 28 A Wood-work, planted in a very handsome 
Compartiment. 1731-7 Miter Gard. Dict. Compartiments 
are Beds, Plats, Borders, and Walks, laid out according to 
the Form of the Ground. 1824 [see CorartMENT). 

3. Her. A division of a shield, etc. 

1590 [see CorparTMENT]. 

r610 Guitum /eraldry vi. vi. (1611) 271 The Motto, or 
Word..set in some Scrote or Compartment, placed vsnally 
at the foot of the Escocheon. 1649 G. DamieL 7‘rtxarch., 
Hen, V, cclxi, Noe Fret of Names Worne as a Border, or 
Compartiment, ‘T'o glimer ore the Tablet. 1730-6 Baitey 
(folio'", Compartments \in Heraldry) are partitions, as also 
quarterings of the escutcheon, according to the number of 
coats that are to be in it, or the several divisions made 
in it. 

+ 4. A division of troops. Obs. 

1590 Sir J. Smytu Dése. Weapons 7 The bands being in 
great compertiments and divisions, may be with a great 
deale more celeritie incorporated with the other great com- 
pertiments of the like weapons of other great bands. did. 
9 Everie sort of weapon being reduced into bands by them- 
selves, without compertiments of divers sorts of weapons in 
anie one band. : _ 

5. A space or chamber partitioned off. a. in 
the body of an animal or plant. 

1760-74 tr. Yuan & Ulloa's Voy, (ed, 3) I. 1v. viil. 175 Each 
seed..inclosed in one of the compartments, formed by the 
transverse memhranes of the pod. 1836 Topo Cycl, -inat, 
I, 73/1 The stomach. .is divided into distinct compartments, 
bid, 1. 644/ The teft compartment of the ventricle. 

b. One of the divisions of a railway-carriage. 

Now one of the most common of the applications, 

1862 SinrLey Nuge Crét. xi. 48¢ In tbe engaged compart- 
ment of a first-classcarriage. 188g Miss Braooon IWVyliard’s 
Weird 1. 9 She was evidently travelling alone..and sbe 
must have been in a compartment by herself. 

c. In other applications: ¢.g, one of the water- 
tight divisions of a large ship. 

1866 G. Macpoxatp Ann. QO, Neighd. ix. (1878) 144 He 
pushed a compartment of books, 1881 Daély 7’e/. 17 Oct., 
Suddenly liberated here, it .. gives rise to an intense cold, 
which it carries with itinto the freezing compartments. 1882 
Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 2 Water-tight bulkheads,— 
The name applied to the sides of the numerous compart- 
ments into which it is customary to divide iron vessels. 
1884 Pail Malt G, 25 Aug. 8/2 She had watertight compart- 
ments. 

6. A separate division or section of anything, 
whether plane or solid. 

1793 Sueaton Edystone L.§ 328 The rails were made ineight 
compartments, and screwed together. 1854 Darwin Jfonogr, 
on Cirripedia, Balanidg 33 A barnacle or acorn-shell is an 
irregular cone, formed generally of six compartments. 1867 
Herscne, Fam, Lect. Se, The Sun 71 Frey divide the 
Areca into compartments, 187a Nicnotson Palzont. 150 

he sides of the shell are seen to be composed of from 4 to 
8 separate pieces, valves, or, as they are technically called, 
compartments, 

II. +7, The proper disposition and distribution 
of the parts of any design : = CoMPARTITION 2. Ods. 
, 1704 J, Harris Ler. Teehu., Compartiment(with Painters), 
is a regular orderly disposition of agreeable Figures all 
round any Picture, Map, Draught, etc. for its better Orna- 
ment, 1715 Leont Padladio's Archit, (1742) 1. 57 The Com- 
partment of the Building, or the distribution of its parts. 
/bid, 1, 92 Of all the Bridges. .the most wortby of consider- 
ation (as well for the strength as the compartment of it). 


1730-6 Baitey (folio), Comfartiment {in Foinery, etc.), A ] 


symmetrical disposition of figures to adorn panels, etc. 
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b. fie. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 5 Tolerations iu things tolerable 
«sare. .the faire Compartiments of Christian fraternity. 

8. Comé., as compartment-bulkhead, one of 
the partitions which divide the hold of a ship into 
watertight compartments; compartment ceiling, 
one divided into panels (Gwilt); compartment 
tiles, an arrangement of varnished red and white 
tiles on a roof (Gwilt): see 1730 in 4b. 

Compartmental (kpmpiitmentil), «. — [f. 
prec.t+-aL. Cf. departmental.] Consisting of, or 
of the nature of, compartments. 

1859 Guuuick & Timss /’aint, 163 The painted compart- 
mental framework [of the Sistine Chapel]. 

Compa‘rtmented, #//. a. [fas prec. +-ED?. 
Fitted with, or divided into, compartments, 

1851 Lo. WooontouseLee in 1. Ramsay's Wks. WL. App. 
372 Any compartmented package became a gardevyance. 
1859 Adi Y. Kound No. 1. 17, | point to my things and the 
compartmented trunk. 

+Compa‘rtner, Oés. Also6-7-partener. A 
partner along with others, a CoparTNEr. 

1563-87 Foxe 4. § Jf (1684) H. 437 Gardiner and his 
compartners. 1564 110s & fnv. N.C. (Surtees) 216, I being 
his compartener. 1645 Dicuy Nut, Bodivs xi. (1657) 103 The 
soul..is the bodies compartner, 1701 Brverruy foc. 
Quest. 18 Ephraim, the Compartner. .to Dan in Idolatry, 

Hence +Compa’rtnership = CopartNersmp, 

1634 Forp 2’, Warbeck w. ii, My wife's compartnership. 
1652 GauLE Al/agastrom. 239 Whether you shalt become 
poor by suertiship, compartnership, etc, 

Compass (ky mpis’, 56.) (2. and adv.) Forms: 
3-6 compace, 3-7 -pas‘e, 4-7 -passe, (5 com- 
paas, 6 coom-, coumpasse), 4- compass; also 
3-6 cumpas, 4 -pass, -pase, 4-6 -passe,' 5 Sc. 
cumpaiss, (8 cumpace). [a. F. conipas (12th c. 
in Littré) ‘measure, pair of compasses, circle’ ; 
in mod.F. also ‘mariner's compass’; = Pr. com- 
pas, Sp. compas ‘pair of compasses, measure, 
rule of life, pattern’, Pg. compasso ‘pair of com- 
passes’, It. couspasso ‘a compasse, a round, also 
a patre of compasses’ (Florio); med.L. com- 
passus = circinus pair of compasses (Du Cange’. 
Cf. also Ger. compass, kompass, mariner's compass, 
formerly also gnomon, sun-dial, portable dial, Du. 
kontpas, Sw. compass, kompass, Va, compas, Norw. 
kompas, (all) marincr’s compass, (This is the 
exclusive sense in the Teutonic langs., as ‘ pair of 
compasses’ is predominant in the Romanic.) 

The history of this word and its associated verb in the 
Romanic tangs. has not yet been determined, and it pre: 
sents many points of uncertainty, It is doubtful whether 
the sb. is Common Romanic (the Sp. being app. from Fr. or 
Pr.), and as yet uncertain whether the sb. is derived from 
the vb., or the vb. from the sb. If the sb. was the origin, 
it would predicate a L. type *contpassus, f. cont- together or 
intensive + I fassus step, pace; if the vb. was the earlier, 
compassare would be ‘to pass or step together’ or ‘com- 
pletely’ (see Diez passare), and *compassus, compasso, the 
action of dcing so. The early history of the senses of the 
sb. is equally obscure: in OF", ‘measure’, primarily, per- 
haps ‘measure kept in walking together’, ‘artifice, subtilty’, 
and ‘pair of compasses’, appear all to be carly senses} it is 
at present impossible to say whether the instrument took 
its name from ‘measuring’ or from ‘equal stepping’, It 
is probable that the sense ‘circumference, circle, round’ 
which is sligbtly exemplified in OF., but has received so 
great a development in Eng., is derived from the name of 
the instrument; but tbe converse is also possible; cf. L. 
circinus compasses, from circa round, etc. ; also Ger. zirked, 
(x) circle, (2}compasses, ‘Ihe later aepleston tothe M ariner's 
Compass, recognized in modern French, but chiefly de- 
veloped in English and the Teut. langs., is also of obscure 
origin; it may easily have arisen out of the sense ‘circle’ or 
‘circuit’, as showing the circle of the winds; but in German 
this sense appears to have been preceded by those of ‘ gno- 
mon’ and ‘sun-dial’, which may point in another direction. 
The Greek name of the crrcinus or compasses was dcaBijrns, 
from d:aBaivew to stride or walk with the legs apart, to 
stride, step, or pass over : it is not impossible that compassus 
and compfassare may have been employed to render these 
words, and as deaBxrn¢ also meant the gnomon of a sun-dial, 
it is conceivable that this indicates the way in which cout 
Passus came to be used for dial, and mariner’s compass. 

The OF, senses all appear early in ME. In the uncer- 
tainty as to the relations between these, it is impossible to 
arrange them in any certain order in Eng., and tbat adopted 
is merely provisional, and subject to alteration when Romanic 
scholars sball have ascertained the previous history of the 
word in their own domain.) 

I. Measure, ete. : 

+1. Measure, proper proportion, regularity: e.g. 
to keep even compass (cf. OF, tenir compas to keep 
step in marching); dy compass (OF. par compas, 
a compas, It. @ contpasso), with measure and order, 


with regularity, regularly. Ods. 

e140 Gaw. & Gr. Aut. 944 Ho watz pe fayrest in felle, of 
fi oe & of tyre, & of compas, & colour, & costes of alle 
other. ¢ 1400 Rome. Rose 3208 Nature hadde nevere such a 
grace, To forge a werk of such compace [ Fr. de fed compas), 
3475 CAxToN Yason 92 b, Vignes and trees hyly con- 
duyted by eompass, 1612 Brinstev Lad. Lét, iv. (1627) 

2 To keepe even compasse in the height, greatnesse, and 
teeatth of his letters. ‘ bet 

2. ‘Moderate space, moderation, due limits (J.); 
esp. in Within or out of compass: i.e. within or be- 
yond the bounds of moderation. Os, exc. dial, 

[Possibly arising out of the sense ‘measure’, but certainly 
related also to sense 9-] 


COMPASS. 


1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim, 59/2 We cannot bring 
our selues in coinpasse vnder it, vnlesse God draws vs to it. 
fbi, 133/1 Wee haue need of some order and bridle, to 
hold vs within our compasse. 1612 Davies Why /reland, 
etc. (J.), In two hundred years before ‘I speak within com- 

ass} No such commission has heen executed. 1615 G. 

ANOVS 7raz. 61, I should not speake much out of com- 
passe, should I say as large as a bushell. 1632 H. See 
Augustus 166 To keepe these (malecontents) in compasse, 
Avgvstvs .. constituted a Provost of the Citie, 1701 Jer. 
Cowier el afoninus 179 Which .. keeps those Things which 
Decay from running out of Compass. 1742 Ricnarpson 
Paniela 111.384, | must keep within Compass. 1887S. Chesh. 
Gloss. s. v., To ‘speak i’ compass’ is to speak marin limits, 
to speak guardedly. 

II, Artifice, skilful or crafty device. 

+3. Designing, skilful devising, ingenuity ; pass- 
ing into the bad sense of craft, subtilty, cunning, 
In later use closely associated with the vb. in sense 
2: compassing, contriving. Ods. 

(@ 1300 Cursor M. 8797 ‘Cott.) ‘To fest, wit compas slei, 
Vr warc to-geder. ¢ 1320 Cast. Lone 739 A trone Of white 
iuori .. Wip cumpas ibrowen and with gin al ido. 1384 
Cuavcer /7, Fame 1. 462 How maugre luno, Eneas, For 
al hir sleight and hir compas, Acheved al his aventure. 
€ 1400 Desir. Troy 523 With a compas of clennes to colour 
hirspeche. 1521 S¢. Werburge (1848! 35 Castynge in his 
mynde craftely by compas How he myght optayne to the 
hye empyre. 1526 Wotse¥ in Strype Aice?. Aleut. Lo. v.66 
His refusal proceeded of no manner of compass or intent to 
protract time for any sinister purpose. 1879 LyLy Luphnes 
(Arb.) 92 If it come to passe as it js lyke by my compasse. 
1597 Bacon Confers Good §& Evil ix, (Arb.) 12 Incident 
to those things that proceede from our owne care, and com- 
passe. 

+b. Acrafty contrivance or artifice; a stratagem. 

1540 viet 32 J/en. VII], c. 32 § 2 By meanes and com- 
Passes to prone a procontracte. 1550 Latimer Last Serm, 
bof, Edw. FJ, 242 Vhese fellows that have their fetche: 
and their far compasses to bring things to their purposes. 
1858-9 Acts /lic. c. 5 $1 Yf any person doo compas or 
imagyn to deprive the Quenes ma" and the same Com- 
passes or Imaginacions, shall or doo utter. 

III. The mathematieal instrument. 

4. An instruinent for taking measurements and 
describing circles, eonsisting (in its simplest form’ 
of two straight and equal legs connected at oue end 
bya movable joint. Now gen. in /.; also fair 
of contpasses. 

Modifications of this instrument are the Bow-compassts $ 
beam, callifer- hair-compasses, etc. Similar instruments 
for describing figures other than circles are specified by a 
corresponding adj., as e/fiptic, oval, triangular contpasses} 
also proportional conipasses > see these adjs. 

a [¢1340 Cursor AL. 9947 (Trin.) A tour faire of ynory.. 
Craftily casten wip a compas. Axé eardicr MSS. wip 
compas.) 1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls! IL. 303 { Perdix} made 

e firste compas. ¢139r Cuaccer sisirod, n. § 40 [1] Cleped 
at on poynt of my compas A, & bat other poynt I’. ¢ 1450 
Voc. in We..Wiilcker 727/11 [4 fe circinus, aA compas. 1§70 
Der Alath. Pref. 40 Geometrie .. teacheth the Vse of the 
Rule and the Cumpasse.  a1745 Swirt (J.), ‘Vo fix one foot 
of their compass wherever they think fit. 1842-4 Emnxson 
Fss., Love Wks, (Bohn) I. 76 Defined by compass and 
measuring-wand. 

1555 Even Decades UW dad. us x. (Arb. 1534 We 
tooke owre compases & beganne to measure the sea coastes. 
1594 iunoevie “.verc. v. ved. 7+ 589 How to inake with 
your Compasses a perpendicular line to fall from any point 
giuen vpon another right line. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. vu. 224 
In his hand He took the golden Compasses, prepar'd .. to 
circumscribe This Universe. 183: Brewster Oftics iv. 38 
Some point..where..one foot of the compasses is placed, 

1551 Recoxrpe Castle A now, (1556! 37 Thaue a payre 
of compasse aptelye tnade for to draw the circles. 1790 in 
eirchvol. X. 133 A pair of brass compasses, one of the legs 
of which is broken off. 1840 /éfd. XXVIII. 378 A pair of 
curious brass compasses or dividers. J 

b. Name of a small southern constellation. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VI. 185/1 Circinus, the Compasses, a 
constellation. .not very far from the South Pole. F 

e. humorously, Coryate’s compasses: one's legs. 

1864 Lowe. /treside Trav. 280, I resolved to give up my 
saddle to the boy, and try Tom Coryate’s compasses. 


IV. Circumference, cirele, curve; bound. 


+ 5. A circumference, a circle. Obs. 

1340 Hamrote Py, Conse. 7586 Pe erth..Es bot als a poynt 
Imyddes acompase. 1393 Ganee Conf. III. 92 As the point 
in a compas Stant even amiddes. ¢ 1400 Mavnorv. x. 38 
A lytill hous made in maner of half a cumpas. | 1413 Lypc. 
Pilger. Sowle wi. iv. (1483) 52 The compas of this whele was 
fitched ful of hokes. ¢1470 Henry MWadlace vin. 227 All 
Wallace ost in til! a cumpaiss baid. 1530 Patscr. 207/2 
Compas, a cercle or rondell. 1581 Recorve Pathw. Knowl. 
1. xxvii, Now sette I one fote of the compas in G, and extend 
the otber foote vnto H, and so drawe a compas. 1855 EDEN 
Decades WW. Ind. 1. 1x. (Arb.) 98 Men ioyninge handes to- 
gyther & standinge in coompasse. 1613 R. C. Table A dph. 
(ed. 3) Semicircle, halfe a circle or compasse, 1621 BuRTON 
Anat, Atel. w. ii. ui. (2651) 245 If the world is 21,500 miles 
in compass, its Diameter is 7000. 1655 E. Terry Voy. £. 
India 347 They make a little Circle upon the ground. .after 
which tbey sit down within that Compasse. 

+b. Anything circular in shape, ¢.g. the globe, 
the horizon ; also, a circlet or ring. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer H. Fame ui. 212 To telle..of these yates 
florysynges ne of compases ne of kervenges. ¢ 1394 7. Pd. 
Crede 123 Crist tn compas of gold In wide windowe 
westwarde, ¢ 1475 Partenay 6270 All rounde the compas 
though man be sekyng, In all the worlde so noble king is 
noght. 1§83 Stanvuursr ners 1. (Arb.) 73 With seed 
of Eneas shal coompasse earthlye be ruled. 16x Coryar 
Crudities 455 About the middest goeth a compasse of brasse. 
1681 W. Rosertson Phrascol. Gert. (1693) 567 The compass 
of the eye, orbita, 

90-2 


COMPASS. 


+c. Phrase: @ compass to, in (the) compass of, 
around, round. 

& 1725 Childh, race 1660 (M4&tz.) Isette huy weren a com- 
pas To a bord pare inne was, ¢ 1350 Ps. Ixxviii. in Pref. 
en "s Bible p. iv. uote, In the cumpas of Jerusalem, 
1382 Wycur Mark iii, 34 Biholdynge hem..that saten in 
the cumpas of hyin. — Rev. iv. 3 A reynbowe was in 
cumpas of the seete. 1826 ‘TinoaLe Rev. vii. 11 All the 
angelles stode in tbe compace of the seate. 

+8. A circular arc, sweep, curve. Ods. 

1545 Ascuam Jo.roff (Arb.)120 Your bowe [must] be well 
eyeanied = .that it may come rounde in trew compasse every 
where. 1563 Suute 4 rchi?. Bj b, Constrained the braunches 
.-to draw downwardes againe with a sertaine compasse. 1627 
Capt. Smitu Seaman's Gramm. ii. 3 There doth begin the 
compasse and bearing of the ship. 1637 Biunt Woy. Levant 
23 The Promontory. .hath two sides encom nase aca cr 
with a compasse turning from West to North, 1697 Potter 
Antig. Greece wr. iv. (1715) 49 Slings..somewhat Gecha in 
the middle, with an eal Compass, and so by little and 
little decreasing into two Thongs. 

b. Archery. The curved path described by an 

arrow ; the angle of elevation as determining this 
path; cf. C. 3b. 
_ 1845 Ascuam To.xroph. (Arb.} 133 The shaft in flyenge .. if 
it flye far, it flyeth a round compace. /éfd, 145 In drawyng 
[of the bow] some set suche a compasse, as thoughe they 
woulde tourne about. 1613 CHapman Rev. Bussy D’ A mebots 
Plays (1873) [1.156 Tis the. .compasse giuen it by the Archer 
That makes it hit or misse. 1830Strutt's Sports & Past.:1876) 
124 A good archer. .ought also. .to be well acquainied with 
what compass his arrows would require in their flight, 

7. The circumference, boundary, enclosing line or 
limits of any space or area. 

a@1300[see C. 1} ¢1330 R. Brunxe Chron, Wace (Rolls) 
8531 Wybynne pe compas of pe stones [of Stonehenge]. 
¢1400 Maunpey. vi. 21 Pe compas of pe citce..contenes 
xxv. myle aboute. 1568 Grartox Chron. 11.611 Jack Cade, 
entending to bring the king farther within the compasse of 
his neite. 1570-6 Lampakpe Jeramd. Aent (1826) 235 A 
Palaice .. the compasse whereof may be traced out by the 
ruines of an olde Wall there. 1865 Ruskin Sesame 3 A 
crave subject..and a wide one. .so wide that I shall make 
no effort 10 touch the compass of 11. 

b. Measurement round, circuit, girth. (Cf. 110 

1536 Pilger. Perf. WW. de W. 1531) 269 The largenesse and 
contpasse of all creatures corporall. 1634 Sin T. Hersert 
Traz.95 The Caspian Sea is in compasse teere three thou- 
sand miles. 1781 J. Moore Here Soc. /4.11790) I. ii. 21 A 
fortification of between two and three miles in compass. 
1864 Burton Scot dér, It. ii. 179 Greater in his compass 
of body, than any within six kingdoms about him. 1882 
Suortnocse F¥. /aglesant xxix, Within the confines of the 
Duke's chase, thirty miles in compass. 

8. Cireumseribed area or space ; in wider sense, 
space, arca, cxtent. 

In many uses this and the prec. sense are not separable $ ef. 
the ordinary use of ‘circumference’ for ‘circle’. (Here perh. 
belongs Chaucer's érine compas, explained by Prof. Skeat 
as ‘threefold space, i.e. of the earth, the sea, and the 
heavens’. But other explanations have been attempted ) 

@ 1300 Cursor VM. 21640 1Cott.) In bis compas godd all 
has lefi. c 1325 2. E. Addit. PB 319 A wyndow ,. In be 
compas of a cubit  kyndely s[q]ware. ¢ 1386 CHaucer 
Sec. Nun's T. 43 Of the tryne conrpas lord and gyde.. 
Whom erthe and see and heuene out of relees Ay herve, 
1535 Covurbate 2 Jace. i. 15 He entred with a snrall 
company into the compasse of the temple. 1580 Nort 
Plutarch (1676) § A certain compass inclosed all about 
within the Temple, 1685 Afanch. Court Leet Rec. 
(1888) VE. 23: Lambert fenton hath pailed out a cer: 
taine Compas of land. ¢ 1710 Ceuta Fiennes Diary (1888) 27 
The Lord's prayer and ten Commandinents [written] in the 
Compass of a Crown piece. 1839 TuirntwaLt Greece II. 
363 The. .towering hopes of Athens demanded that the new 
wall should inclose a larger compass, 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. Of time, ete. 

1573 G. Harvey Lefler-64. (Camden Soc.) 53 Within the 
cumpas of that worthi Emperors reign. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. \. 3, shall draw out the Description in as 
small a compass as it can be. 1734tr. Aodéin's Anc, Mist. 
(1827) II}. 259 In the compass of one verse. 1818 Crutse 
Digest 1.517 Confined to the compass of a life. 1844 Lo. 
Broucnam Brét. Const. (1862'94 Within the compass of the 
fast four chapters. 1870 Bryant /diad I. x. 304 Who in 
the compass of a day performed Such mighty deeds. 


9. fg. Bounds, limits, as in within, beyond the 
compass of (sight, knowledge, power, ability, etc.) ; 
range or extent within limits; and, more generally, 


range, reach, spherc, aeoe: 

1§85 in Sirype Accel. Afem, I. App. xlvii. 143 The saide 
witnessis. .have deposed of malice. beside and without the 
compasse of the same articles, 1570 Dee Wath. Pref. 46 
Studies ; not falling within the Cumpasse of their Capa- 
citie. 1604 Suaxs. Off. 11. iv. 21 To do this, is within the 
compasse of mans Wit. 1639 Futter //oly War 1. i. (1647) 
1 It cometh within the compasse of our belief. 1655 WV. ? 
Afeteors w. 30 It never goeth down out of the compass of 
sight, though it be not seen in the day-time for the bright- 
ness of the Sun. /8f2, 11. 57 Clouds... without the compass 
of our sight. 1736 Butter Anal. Introd. 4 The Extent, 
Compass, and Force, of analogical Reasoning. 1822 I]az- 
trtt Sadie-t, II. vii. 163 Many men..have not a compass of 
soul to take an interest in any thing truly great, 1823 De 
Quincey Let, Educ. i. (1860) 14 Distinguished for variety 
and compass of power. 1870 Bowen Logic 6 The limited 
compass of the human ahi 

b. sec. Intellectual range. 

1727 Swirt To Yug. Lady, To discourse of arts and 
sciences outof your compass. 1737 Watertaxo Eucharist 
7 He will. .fall short in most Things, for want of Compass, 
and larger Views, 


10. Afusic. The full range of tones which a voice 


or musical instrument is capable of producing. 
1897 Morty /atrod, Mus. 7 Piri. Why then was your 
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Scale deuised of xx. notes? A/a. Because that compasse 
was the reach of most voyces. 1602 Suaxs. avs. 1. ii. 38 

You would sound mee from my lowest Note, to the top o 

my Compasse. 1709 Aooison afler No. 157? 4 A Flute, 
an Instrument .. without any great Compass. 1870 Emer- 
son Soc. & Soltt., Eloguence Wks. (Bohn) III. 24 Of all the 
musical instruments on which men play, a popular assembly 
is that which has the largest compass and variety. 

V.. Circuit, round, circuitous course. (Cf. 7b.) 

11. Circular movement, coursc, or journey, circuit, 
round ; a roundabout journey, a detour. arch. 

1382 Weir Kom. xv. 19 From Jerusalem by cumpas 
Leer circuttnur] til vnto Mliryk I haue fulfillid the gospel 
of Crist, ¢ 138§ Cuaucer ZL. G. W. Prol. 199 They 
wenten in compas, Daunsinge aboute this flour. ¢ 1510 
More Picus Wks. 19/1 Wicked men walke about in a 
circuit or coumpasse, 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. india 358 
He .. shewed with stirring his feete the compasses and 
pointes of the daunce. 1608-11 Br. Hart Occas. Mfedit. 
(1851) 42 The hawk. .towersup, by many gradual compasses, 
to his highest pitch. 1698 Frocer Voy. 100 The Portuguese 
+.save a large Compass that others are oblig'd to make, 
¢ 1710 Ceua Fiexxes Diary (1888) 114 A. -hill. .so steepe.. 
few Coaches but gaines the top of it by a Compass round it. 

b. A circuit of time, round, revolution. 

1601 Suaks. Ful. C. v. iii, 25 Where I did begin, there 
shall I end: My life is run his compasse, 1609 Biste 
{Douay)1 Chron, xx. 1 It came to passe after the compasse 
of a yeare (fost anni circuduimn), 

+c. Aroundabout expression, a circumlocution. 

1623 Liste <EUfric on O. & N.T. Pref. 14 Out of this 
compasse can he not goe. 1912 J. James tr. Le Blond's 
Gardening 86 A tedious Compass of Words and Terms. 

d. phr. 7a cast, fetch, go, set, take a compass: 
to take a circular or circuitous coursc, make a 
circuit or detour ; trarcly,to formacircle; /ig. to 
act or speak in a roundabout manner, digress, 

¢ 1430 Hesrvson Alor. Fad, (1865) 185 He kest ane com- 
pas far about. 1535 Coveroatr Eecé. i. 5 The wynde goeth 
towarde yt South, & fetcheth his compase aboute vnto the 
North. a 1555 Latimer /f'4s. (Parker Soc.) HH. 433 A man 
that. hath his journcy’s end before him, what madness were 
it for hiin to set further compass about. 1611 Biste Aces 
xaviti, 13 From thence wee fet a compasse, and came to 
Rhegium. 1654 Everys Drary 31 July, Taking leave of 
Cadenham we went a compass into Leicestershire. 172 
De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 72 To take a compass 
round behind the pirates camp. 1837 De Quincty Aerolt 
Tartars Wks. 1863 IV. 165 Troops of deer ..fetcbing a 
compass by way of re-entering the forest grounds. 

Sig. 1677 Gaitrin Demonol. (1867) 56 He falls not directly 
upon what he intended..but fetcheth a compass. a 1693 
Titotson Serat.(1743) VIE, 2251 What a compass do many 
men fetch to go to fe oeen: by innumerable devices. @ 1847 
Mrs. Surrwooo Lady of Manor Ht. xiv.240 The compass 
commonly fetched before the pupil can be conducted to the 
point intended. 

VIL The Mariner's Compass. 

12. An instrument for determining the magnetic 
meridian, or one’s direction or position with re- 
spect to tt, consisting of a magnetizcd needle tum- 
ing frecly on a pivot; notably employed in the 
guidance of a shtp’s course at sea (the JVartner's 
or Seaman's compass). 

The mariner’s compass consists essentially of three parts, 
the bowl or Box (s4.4, sense 15), containing the Caro (s¢.2, 
sense 4) on which the 32 oints of the compass are marked 
(sce Point), and the Neepie. According to its position or 
use on ship-board it is distinguished as dranacte-, hanging-, 
standard, stecring-comipass, etc. 

To box the conipass: see Box v.' 12; also in the same 
sense Jo say the (or one’s) compass. 

co1gtg Cocke Loredf’s B. (Percy Soc.) 12 Some the anker 


layde.. One kepte y* ct | and watched our glasse. 
- Test. Ebor, (Surtees) V. 140 Item that } gif William 
yngaite my cardyd and my best compas. 1552 Apr. 


Hamitton Cafeck. 11884) 28 Ane skyppar can nocht gyde 
his schip to ane gud hevin without direction of his compas, 
1627 Cart. Satu Seantan's Gramm, viii. 35 The boyes. .every 
Munday. .to say their compasse. 1664 Fv: ELYN Wad, Mort, 
(1729) 222 Remember in all Transplantings to observe the.. 
Quarter of the Compass. 1699 Damrter Voy. II. in. v. 58 
A Tornado .. causes the Winds to shift all round the Com- 
pass. 1823 W. Scoresav Jrul. N. Whale Fishery 145 On 
the 12, we / the wind almost all round the compass. 1875 
Beproro Saflor’s Pocket-bk. ii. (ed. 2) 4} When the ship 
has been placed on her proper course by the Standard 
Compass, the helmsman will notice the point shown by 
the Binnacle Compass as being that to which 4e has to 
attend. . 

b. (Varieties of this instrument are specially 


constructed for particular purposes. 

Such are the aztuuth contpass (see Aztmutn 2), the dif, 
surveying, variation compasses, etc.) 

1703 <irt's Jmprov. p.xv, There are now. .diverse sorts or 
kinds of Coinpasses; as Azimuth Compasses, Meridian 
Compasses, Variation Compasses, Amplitude Compasses, 
Hanging Compasses, Pocket Compasses, 1832 Nat. /’hilos., 
Magnetism vi. 60 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) The land or survey- 
ing-compass. .furnished with sights, and means for reading 
of the degrees on the card. /dfd. vi. 61 The Variation 
Compass designed to exhihit the diurnal changes of varia- 
tion in the fideitondal magnetic needle, 1881 Raymono 
Mining Gloss., Compass. An instrument like the ordinary 
nautical or surveyor's compass .. having a clinometer at- 
tached. Also, a dip-compass, for tracing magnetic iron 
ore, having a needle hung to move in a vertical plane. 

C. fig. 

1601 Corxwattyes £ss. it, xiviii. (1631) 307 It shall bee.. 
by chance : a compasse too uncertaine for Justice to saile 
by, 1634 Sir T. Hernert Srav, 221 wargin, Gods Provi- 
dence the best compasse. 1649 Ethkon Basiltke 117 Profit 
is the Compasse by which Factious men steer their course. 
1845 MeCutiocu Ta-ration 1, iti. (1852) 90 From whatever 
point of the political compass we may set out. 


| compas al aboute. 


COMPASS. 


13. Conchkol, A kind of shell-fish. 

1776 Da Costa Elem. Conchol. 245 Sometimes the valves 
are differently coloured, as the Compass, or Sole, which has 
one valve of a chestnut brown. 

B. adj. Round, circular, curved. (Still in 
technical use: cf. D.) 

1523 Firzuera. //usd, § 136 It is sette in a compasse pece 
of yren. 1565 B. Gooce Lgdogs (Arb.) 113 Ptbolome, with 
Compasse Globe in hande. 1587 Mirr, Mlag., Albanact. 
xxvii, The Compasse pathes of euery ayrye sphere. 1607 
Torsett, Fours. Beasts (1673) 212 The Dams. -run along.. 
through rough and plain, crooked and straight, direct and 
compass. 1751 Cuesterr, Lefé, III. 142 A compass ring 
set round with little diamonds. 1766 Extick London IV, 
roo The north front .. has a triangular instead of tbe two 
Spe pediments. 

. adv, (Cf. in compass} 

+1. In compass, in circuit, ‘all round’. Ods. 

(Unless compass is a sb, and the construction as in ‘ten 
miles’ distance '.) 

a1300 Cursor M, 2275 (Cott.) pis tour was ..ten mile 
1587 Freminc Contn, Holiushed 1. 
1355/2 With teeth of three quarters of a yard Compas. 

+2. In acircle, round. Oés. 

€ 1400 Gamelyn 629 All sate at be mete compas aboute. 

+3. In a circular are or curve, curvedly. Qéds. 

1545 AscHam To.xoph. (Arbd.) 133 In drawyng, it [the bow) 
must_come rounde compasse. 1559 Morwync L£vonym, 
245 The tyles must be cut and hewed compas. 1573 Coorer 
Thesaurus, Classis lunata ,, a ship bending compasse like 
a Moone. 1606 B. Joxson Masgue //yuren Note, Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 558 ‘They [mantles] were fastened on the right 
shoulder, and fell compass down the back in gracious 
folds. 1607 TorseLt Four. Beasts (16 FY 222 Sonie again 
cut it [horse’s mane] to stand compass if ke a bow. 1655 fi 
Wess Stone-//eng (1725) 88 The Architraves were. .wrought 
compass, exactly, according to the Circumference of their 
respective Circle. 

tb. Archery. Zo shoot compass: to shoot at an 
elevation, so as to allow for the curve of the pro- 


jectile. Ods. Cf. A. 6b, 

1545 AscuaM Toxoph. 1. (Arb ) 101 Ye take so great heade, 
to kepe youre standynge, to shoote compasse. /dtd. 11. 107. 
i611 Speco //ist. Gt. Brit, ex, ai. §24 They shot tbeir 
Arrowes Compasse, with purpose to kill or gall such Scots 
as came to the execution. ; 

Se. tee Surrey Grateful Serv. v. i, Shoot not so much 
compass, be brief, and answer me. 

+4. Through a complete cycle or round; ‘all 
round the clock’ or ‘compass’. Obs. (Cf. CIRCLE 
17¢.) 

1580 Lyty Auphues (Arb.) 323 Perceiued at ye last his 
olde Hat againe to come into the new fashion, wherewith... 
he sayde, I haue now lyued compasse, for Adanis olde apron 
must make Eue a new kirtle. ba 

D. Comb., as (sense 4) compass-joind; (scnse 12) 
compass-bowl, -box, -card, -face, -necdle, -point; 
compass-bar (see quot.); compass- bearings, 
bearings taken by the compass; compass-brick 
(sec quot.); compass-callipers = calliper com- 
passes (sec CALLIPER); + Compass-dial, a port- 
able sun-dial adjustable by an attached compass- 
needle; compass-flower, -plant, a N, Amertcan 
composite (Si/phium lacintatum) with large much- 
divided Icaves, of which the lower ‘are said to 
present their faces uniformly north and south’ 
(Asa Gray); also other plants whose leaves are 
supposed to show a like tendency, e.g. the Prickly 
Lettuce (Lactuca scariola); compass-headed a., 
having a semicircular head; ‘+ compass-heart 
(see quot.; apparently a litcral rendering of the 
Greek repiedpdiov); compass plane (-smoothing- 
plane),a smoothing-planc having aconvex sole and 
iron, used for planing concave surfaccs; com- 
pass-roof (scc quots.); compass-saw, a saw with 
a narrow blade for cutting out curves of moderate 
size; compass-signal, a signal denoting a point 
of the compass ; oompass-stock, a curved stock ; 
compass-timber, curved timber, esp. as used for 
ship-building ; compass-window, a scmicircular 
bay-window (cf. CompassED 3b). Also +oom- 
pass-wise adv, 

1874 Keicut Dict. Mech., *Compass.dar, a fixed iron 
ring in the silver-from-lead-extracting furnace. 1823 W. 
Scoressy Jraul. N, Whale Fishery 322 The mast-head. .was 
the only part of the ship where *compass. bearings could be 
relied on. 1862 Axstep Channel [s/. 1. x. (ed. 2) 254 The 
compass-bearing of the Pinges! veins. 1797 (CHOLSON 
Fret, Nat. Philos. 1. 426 The needle is usually supported 
on a stecl point which occupies the axis of..the “compass 
box. 1703 T. N. City § C. Purch, 38 *Compass-bricks .. 
are of a Cicaikr Form, their use is for Steening of Wells. 
I Pustiirs, *Compass-Cadlifers, an Instrument us'd by 
Gunners, which resembles two Semi-circles. 1874 Kxicnt 
Dict. Mech. *“Compass-card ..is usually attached to the 
needle. 1875 Chamd. Jrnl.79. 1632 Litacow Trav. vit, 
(1682) 360 Holding our Course North-East, my "“Compass- 
Dyal being our guide. 1727-51 Cuampers Cycé. s.v., Comte 
fass-dials are small dials, ftted in boxes, for the pocket; 
to show the hour of the day by direction of the needle. 
1847 Loner. Zt, u.tv, Look at this delicate plant .. its 
leaves all point to the north, as true as the magnet, It is 
the "compass flower. 1850 Weate Dict. Terms, *Cowpass- 
headed, in ancient architecture, circular. 1894 T. B. £a 
Primaud, Fr. Acad. n, 221 The heart hath for his next 
dwelling house a membrane or skinne called. .Pericardion, 
which signifieth..a *compasse-heart. 1874 Knicut Dict, 
Mech., *Compass-joint, a torm of joint usual in compasses, 
in which one leg has a circular disk or two, clamped between 
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other disks belonging to the fellow leg. 
Grul. Nat. Phelos, }. 427 A *compass-needle su ported 
on a simple point, 1866 Ierscurt fam. Lect. ee The 
Sun 9 The causes of the Compass needle pointing to the 
Nort 1850 Weate Dict, Ferms s.v., The use of the 
*compass-plane is to form a concave cylindrical surface. 
1848 Gray Aan. Bot. 219 “Compass-plant. 1870 Gard. 
Chron. Sept. 1213 ‘The compass plant, a wild sunflower of 
the western prairies. 2882 ALvarD in Amer, Naturalist 
xvi, 626 Compass Plant..The property is best exhibited in 
the radical leaf, which presents its faces to the rising and 
setting sun. 1897 J. Payne Aoyal Exch. 34 The *compass 
poynt directinge to the haven. 1850 WeALe Dict. Lerms, 
*Compass-roof, a roof in which the braces of the timbers 
are inclined so as to form a sort pf arch. 1678 Moxon 
Meck. Exerc, vi. ico The *Compass-Saw should not have 
its Teeth Set as other Saws have. 1881 Afechastic § 380 
‘The compass-saw is also used for circular work. 1725 
W. Haceeesny Sound Building 25 With a *Compass 
Smoothing-Plane.. plane the Inside EBecco 1866 FroupEe 
in Athenzum 392/3 Harquebuss with a “compass-stock. 
1686 Loud. Gaz, 2122/4 Any Woods convertible to Streight, 
*Compass or Knee ‘I'ymber or_ Plank, fit for the Service 
of His Majesties Navy. 1793 Smeaton Edystoue L. § 42 
He encompassed those two courses with circular, or what 
is teclinicalty called compass timbers, 1621 Lapy M. 
Wrotn Urania 102 Her Ladies.. were a little distant 
from her in a faire *compasse Window. ¢1700 C. Fiennes 
Diary (1888) 19 Another large dineing roome with great 
Compass windows. 1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynite 59 
Which .. he made soo “compase wyse and caue or holowe 
in the middes, that, etc. xggx T. Wison Logtke 45b, The 
element goeth compasse wise because it is rounde. 1616 
Surrt. & Markn. Country Farn: 684 The old Harts. .hauing 
. their hornes set with pearles, and strait and large heads, 
rather open than turned compasse-wise. 

+ Compass, 54.2 Ods. Also 6-7 compas(se, 
y- poss. <A corruption of Compost, prevalent in 
16-17th c. 

1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 50 Lay on more compas, and 
fallow agen. ee Marknam £ug, Husbandman 1.1. vile 
(1635) 38 The best Manure or Compasse. .that you can give 
such ground. 1616 Surre. & Maru. Country Farnt 335 
Earth, mudde, and other compas. 1669 WorRLIDGE Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 323 Compas, or Compost. a 1700 Drypen Saudles, 
Cock & Fo. 269 A cart be found That carry’d composs forth 
to dung the ground. 1730-6 in Baitey (folio), Compas. 

Compass (kympas),v.' Forms: sce sb.t 7a, ¢. 
and /f/e. 4- compassed ; also 4-7 compast. [a. 
F. compasse-r (12th c. tn Littré), to measure, de- 
sign, contrive, regulate, adjust; cf. Pr.. Sp. com- 
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fasar *to measure with a compass, to compass 


about’ (Minsheu), It. compassare to measure with 
compasses, to weigh in the mind, ‘to compasse 
about ’ (Florio) :—L. type *compassare, Sec the s6.] 
I. To plan, contrive, devise. 

+1. ¢rans. To plan, design, contrive, devise (a 
work of art). Obs. 

¢1330 R. Brusxe Chron, Wace (Rolls) 8807 In Aufrik were 
pey [stones of Stonehenge] compassed & wrought. @ 1400- 
60 Alexander 3219 Pe palais .. pat compast was of Cusys 
{Cyrus]. /ééd. 3629 Ane instrument all of iren . . Was com- 
past on carte-wise. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Tray. vi, 1 can 
not paynt nor compasse No gay processe. 

+b. adbsol. 


1377 LancL. P. Pé. B. xix. 235 He tauzte. some to compas 
craftily & coloures to make, /déd. xvu. 170 The fyngres 
fourmen a ful hande to purtreye or peynten Keruynge and 
compassynge as crafte pf pe fyngres. 

2. To contrive, devise, machinate (a purpose). 
Usually tn a bad sense: see quots. 1292, 1491. 

[xz92 Brirron 1. ix. [viii.] § 2 Graunt tresoun est a com- 
passer nostre mort. 1351 Act 25 Edw. ///, Stat. v. 2 
Qent homme fait compasser pu ymaginer la mort nostre 
Seign® le Roi.J 1297 R. Grouc, (1724! 109 To suc{h] ende 
yt was y-come as he hadde y-compaced in ys po3t.  ¢ 1315 
Snorenam 113 He compasyth venjaunce to hym pat ajen 
clenketh. ¢1330 R. Brunxne Chron. (1810) 98 He pouht 
to compas ille, pe same tille him did he. 1385 Cuaucer 
L. G. W. 1539 MHipsiphile & Medea, Al this was com- 
passed pn the nyghte Betwix him Jason, and this Er- 
cules. 1491 Act 1 Hen. V1/, c. 23 Pream., Richard White 
. .traitrously ymagened and compassed the dethe .. of our 
seid Souvereigne Tord. 1659 W. BroucH Sacr. Princ. 251 
To contrive mischicfs, and to compasse designes of vanity. 
1681 Trial S. Colledge 119 Ip compasse or imagine the 
imprisonment of the King. 1860 Mottey Nether (1868) 
Il. xv. 249 England, whose desolation is tbus sought and 
compassed, 1888 W. D. Hamitton Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Series 1644, Pref 22 The Parliament .. compassing 
the destruction a: the Throne. 

b. with zufix. phrase or subord, clause. 

e1325 £. E. Allit. P. B. 1455 For to gee & kest to haf 
hem clene wro3t. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer L.G. WV. r41p Hipsiphile 
& Afedea, Compassede he How Jason myghte best destroyed 
be. 1513 More Rick. ///, Wks. 42/t His uncle hadde 
epumpassed to rule the kynge. 1848 Act 11 Vict. (Better 
Security of Crown, Uf any person... shall compass .. to de- 
Prive or depose our Most Gracious Lady the Queen, 

te. absol. or intr. Obs. 

1430 Lypa. Chrox. Troy. ii, Double as Tygre slyghtly 
to compace. 14.. Epiph. in Tundale’s Vis, (1843) 108 
Thowgh thow with wordis honny swete Maliciousty upon 
her deth compasse They schall askape. 

+3. To consider, ponder, meditate, ‘ go through’. 

¢ 1400 Desir. Troy 10115 He..ay compast pe cases in his 
clene hert. 1513 Dovctas Ainecis x. iti. 96 Eneas, That 
with hymself can mony thing cumpas. 1534 WHitinron 

Tullyes Offices \. (1540) 26 Whan thou hast compaced 
[/ustraveris\ all by reason and by thy mynde. 

+b. zuztr., or wtth off. clause. Obs. 

£1340 Gaw. § Gr. Knut. 1106 Pe lede.. Compast in his con- 
cience to quat bat cace my3t Mene. ¢1400 Rom, Rose 

6934 Fulle fast, iwys, compassen we By what ladder he is 
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clomben. 1523 Doucias xers vit. Prol 1531 Wythin my 
mynd compassing thocht I so. 

II. +4. To describe with compasses (a circle). 
e1391 Cuaucer Asérod. t. $18 Up-on this forseide plate ben 
compassed certein cerclis pat hihten Alnticanteras. 1393 

Gowrr Conf. IL], 108 Signes twelve, Which have her 
cerclis by hem selve Compassed in the zodinque. 

III. To go or come round, put round, encom- 
pass. /iterally. 

In senses 5-8 often extended by round, about; in senses 
or also with g. 

. trans. To pass or move round; to traverse in 
a cireular or circuitous course, make the circuit of. 

1382 Wrveur A/att. xxiii, 15 Woo to yon scribis and 
Pharisees. .that cumpasen [1388 goon aboute] the se and the 
Iond, that 3e maken o proselyte. 1388 — Josh. vi. 3 Alle 
3¢ fizteris, cumpasse [1382 go about] the citee. @ 1498 
Warkw. Chron. an. 1472 It [the comet} compassed rounde 
ahowte alle the erthe. 1570 Levins WMantp. 34/45 Yo com- 
passe, circurre. 1653 If. Cocan tr. ?into's Fraz. viii. 25 
The Bisquayn Ship.. wherein Magellan compassed the 
World. 1697 Dampier Joy. (1698) 1. vi. 132 Having now 
compast in the whole Continent of South America. 1860 
Kinostey J//se. 1. 123 A generation which will compass 
land and sea to make one proselyte. 

b. absol. or intr. To go round, make a 
circuit. 

1382 Wreur Luke ix. 6 Sothli thet gon out, cumpassiden 
bi castels, cuanyelisinge and heeling enerewhere. 1582 N. 
T. (Rhem.) -4c¢s xxviil. 13 Thence compassing by the shore, 
we came to Rhezium. 1§98 W. Pui..irs Linschoten in Arb. 
Garner \1l. 25 The San Felipe..was compelled to compasse 
about, and came to Cochin. i605 VerstrGax Dee. fated. 
vi. (1628) 156 Ile will compasse into Germany, Denniarke, 
Norway and Sweden. 

te. causalive. (?) To send round. Oés, 

¢ 1485 Digby Aist, (1882) ut. 1467, Econ nott to be [King 
of Marsile] for no decepcyon, But pat good lord crist hether 
me compassyd. d 

d. with cognate obj. 7a com/ass (a course, cir- 
cntt, voyage, petiod, etc.). 

1583 Stayynurst nels wv. (Arb.) 107 Why »0 nay not 
‘Yroian theire course to good Italye coompasse? 1629 J. 
Core Of Death 35 When his life hath compassed his 
course, 1832 Hr. Martinuac /redand iii. 48 Who had cour 
passed _a circuit of observation in a different direction. 

6. To come round, close round, as a multitude ; 
to form a circle abott, surround, with friendly or 
hostile intent; to hem in; sometimes sfece. * to 
beleaguer, besiege, block’ ().‘. Cf. Excomrass, 

e400 Destr. Troy 10292 The Mirmydons ..compast the 
knight, closit hym within. xg35 Coverpate /’s, xxvii). 6 

Myne enemies’... compassed me rounde aboute. | 148 
Upain, etc, Erasw, Par, Matt. ii, 26 Compassing in all 
the yong children. 1577 Hanmer luc. Eccl, Hist. (1619) 
75 Such as compassed the tribnnall seate. 1604 James | 
Countertl. (Arb.) 107 Although in his siege..he do belaie 
and compasse it round about. 1611 Hevwoop Golden Age 
v. Wks. (1874) IIL 75 Enter Ganimed compast in with 
soldiers. 1703 Rowe Jair Penit. v. i, Found him com- 

ass'd by Lothario’s Faction. 1817 Byron AJan/red 1. i, 

‘e Spirits of the unbounded Universe.. who do compass 
earth about. 1847 Texsyson Princ. u. 421 [She] rapt in 
glorious dreams. .Sat compass’d with professors. 

Jig. 1388 Wyeur 7's, xviili] 5 The sorewis of deth cum. 
passiden me. 1610 Suaks. 7m. V. i. 180 All the blessings 
Of a glad father, compass thee about. 1814 Soutury Car. 
mina Antica t. 3 Poems IE, 232 At home worse dangers 
compass‘d thee. : 

7, To encircle, environ, lie round and enclose, as 
the sea, a girdle, ete. Also with romud, about, 21. 

¢1340 Cursor Al, 22705 Pe see bat compassep alle londe. 

1388 Wycue Jer. li, 21 A roop of twelue cubitis cumpasside 
it. 1g09 Hawes /’ast. Pivas. xxi. v, The firmament so com. 
passing the Jand. 1576 FLEMING ae Epist. 19 Vour 
carkasse is compassed in a corruptible skin. 1664 Drypen 
Rival Ladies 1. i, 1 am compass’d round With Mirth. 
1668 Cunperrer & Core Barthol. Anat. 1. Introd. 1 [pi- 
gastrium, which compasses the stomach. 1735 Pore Donne 
Sat. ii. 84 Like the Sea they compass all the land. 1818 
Mrs. Suetiey Frankens?. iv. 21 We were compassed round 
by avery thick fog. 1827 Harr Guesses (1859) 231 A lake 
wants mountains to compass and hold it in. ‘ 

8. To encircle, or surround z//h something. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P.R. xvuc clxii. (1495) 709 A 
mecte borde is .. sette vpon fete, and compassed wyth a 
lyste abowte. 1481 Caxton Afyrr. 1. xvi. 51 They .. com- 
passed it al aboute with a gyrdle. 1601 F. Gopwin Afs. 
of Eng. 59 He compassed the Tower of London with a 
strong wall, 1685 Stitunort.. Orig, Brit. i, 29 The cus- 
tome of compassing Churches with Church-yards was not 
so ancient. 1766 Porny /leraddry vi. §1 (1777) 214 Boni- 
face VIIL..Anno 1295 first compassed his Cap with a Coro- 
net. 189 Tennyson Geraint § Enid 48 He compass'd her 
with sweet observances And worship. 

+b. To embrace, encircle with the arms. Obs. 

¢1g90 (Qo. 1616) Martowe Faust, Wks. (Reldg.) 124/2 
In mine arms I would have compass’d him. 1606 Siaks. 
Tr. & Cr. 1. iii. 276 A Lady, wiser, fairer, truer, Then ever 
Greeke did compasse in his armes. 

IV. fig. To get within one’s compass, grasp, 
or reach; to ‘get round’. 

+9. To catch, seize, lay hold of. Obs. 

1509 Barciay Shyp of Fodys (1570) 241 My pleasaunt pace 
Is light as flee, thus none that be can me compace. 1526 
YinvaLe x Cor. iii. rg It is written; He compaseth [z6z1 
taketh) the wyse in their craftynes. 

10. To grasp with the mind, comprehend fully. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 176 a, This maner who that 
can understand and compasse. 41716 Soutn (J,), The know- 
ledge of what is good and what is evil..is a thing too large 
to be compassed .. without brains and study. 1847 LonGr. 
Ev. u. ii, Strange forebodings of ill .. that cannot be cont- 
passed. 
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11. ‘fo attain to or achieve (an end or object 
aimed at); to accomplish. 

149 (Mar.) BA, Com. Prayer, Ordering of Priests, Ve 
cannot by any other meanes compasse the doyng of so 
weightie a woork. 1576 Fleminc Panop, Epist. 83 Vou 
tooke upon you a greater charge..then you are able to 
compasse and perfourme. 1581 Ricu farewe/l (1846) 162, 
I can not compasse to take this woman, 1601 Saks. 
Twel, N. t ii 45 That were hard to compasse, Because 
she will admit no kinde of suite. 1653 TH. Coca tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xxii. 77 ‘Vhe beter to compass his intent. 
1709 Port £ss. Crit. 256 Since none can compass more than 
they intend. 1762-71 H. Watrore Verdse's alneed. Paint. 
(1786-11. 173 A painter may execute a head, though he can 
not compass a whole figure. 31840 Macaciay. Ass. Clive, 
Men who would unscrupulously employ corruption. .to com 
pass their ends, 1871 Ross1a11 L’oems, Dante at Verona 
xxvi, ‘The task is long, The time wears short to compass it, 

b. To get at, attain, obtain, win .an object). 

Isg1 Suaks. Five Geut, u. iv, 214 Hf not, to compasse her 
lle vse my skill, 1608 — Pert. ii, 24 'Fo compasse such a 
bondlesse happinesse, 1631 Hevwoan ist Pt. Maid of West 
ni, Wks. 1874 1. 300 Vou have trickes to compasse these 
gay cloaths. @1661 Meurer Werthics (1840) 11. 502 He 
compassed the crown by cruelty, 1696 Evriys Diary (1827) 
IV. 338 He compassed a vast estate, 1865 ‘TRontor: Belton 
Est. xxxi. 375 She was a free woman,—to be compassed if 
only a_man inight compass her. 1871 B. Vaytor /aust 
41875) I, i, 24 How hard it is to compass the assistance 
Whereby one rises to the source. i 

+12. To‘ get round’, ‘come round ’, circtunvent. 

1563 //omitics uu. Regal. Week w. 1859 496 Let no man 
subrilly compass or defrand his neighbour. 1568 Grarton 
Chron, Hen, VF, U1. 538 Whe newe French Kyng. -studiyng 
howe to compaose the Parisians, eyther with money, or with 
promise, /étd, 681 Te intgined how to compisse ‘Thomas 
Lord Stanley .. that he night be one of the confederacie. 
1642 Routers Naaman 133 Shee goes about to perfyrm the 
condition her self, hoping thereby to compasse Christ. 

+b. To adulterate or sophisticate wine, cte. . 

1594 Pilar Fewell-Ao. 1. § 73.64 Wine .. trickt, or com- 
passed, or at the least mingled with other wine, hath ener 
ee beene retailed ., for wine. 1703 [-ce Comrassine wd, 
sé, 4]. 

+13. To get over, surmount. Obs. 

1s61 ‘I. ony tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer (1577) Vij ly 
Ignoraunce.. suche, that he cannot comparse that difi- 
cultie. 

V. [from the sé. or avy.) ‘To make or be ‘com- 
pass’ or rounded. 

14. frans. ‘To bend into a circle or curve; to 
curve, incurve. Cf. COMPASSED 3. 

1542 Lam. Treat. in Hard, Alisc. (Malh.s 1. 238 When 
they [ntountains] be croked, or compassed hauenlyke they 
shewe much larger. 1598 Stags. Jerry Wn. v. 112 ‘To 
be compass‘'d like a good Bilbo in the circumference of a 
Pecke, hilt to point, heele to head. 1649 Buitun Lug. 
Luprov, fpr. 1653) 210 ‘Their ploughs are very small and 
light, and little compassed. 1689 Lond. Gas. No. 24764 A 
dark brown Gelding .. with a white slip down his Head 
to his Nose compasy‘d to the farther ye. 

15. futr. ‘To curve, bend round, be curved, (Now 
only of timber.) Cf, Compassine ff a. 

1588 R. Parkn tr. A/endoza’s Hist. China 194 Sixe tables, 
placed in order, compassing rounde like a circle. 1607 
Torsetn Four, Beasts (1673) 94 The horns. . more crooked 
and bending, compassing uelnide: asa Rams do. 1627 Car. 
Souiru Seaman's Gram, ti. 2 At the ends they begin to cou 
passe. ¢1850 Audi, Navig. (Weale) 112 Croady, a term 
applied to plank when it curves or compasses much. 

+ Co‘mpass,z.” Obs. [sce Compass sé.*] frais. 
‘To Comrost, to manure. 

1587 Tusser 100 /oints fsb. xi, One aker well compast, 
is worth akers three. 1573 — //ssé,(1878 124 ‘hry fallow. 
ing won, get compassing don. 1607 TorsetL Four f. 
easts (1673) 487 With the dung of Sheep they compasse 
and fat the earth. 1626 Bacon Sy/ra § 596 As for Earth it 
Compasseth itself. 1632 J. L hort Surt, Sweden 12. 

Compassable (kz‘mpisib 1, @. [f£ Compass z." 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being compassed, attainable. 

re81 Mcncasier Z/'ositions xliii. (1887) 271, 1 take the 
thing also to be verie compassable. 1657 Tomtixson Ae- 
now's Disp. 734 Aqua Theriacal .. consists bnt of a few 
things, and they easily compassable. 1780 Burke S/, 
Econom. Reform Wks. 111. 343 Our objects are plain and 
compassable. 1887 Saé. Rev. 3 Dec. 770 Sydney has the 
Blue Mountains. .within compassable distance. 

Compassed (kempast), #//. a. [f. Compass 
vl & shl+-ED.J 

+1. Contrived, cunningly or artfully devised. Ods. 

c1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. ix. (1544) 18a, His compassed, 
sleighty, questions. /éid, 11. xxix. 66 His compassed false- 
nes and treason, 1568 Grarton Chron. I, 161 After con- 
fession made by the Sarazen of all hys compassed treason. 

+b. ? Cunning, or ? provided with compasses. 

1377 Lanxci. P. 22. B. x. 178, 1 contreued toles, Of car- 
pentrie, of kerueres and compassed masouns. 

2. Surrounded, encircled, etc. ; see the vb. 

1547 J. Harrison E.rhort. Scottes 208 Neighbors .. com- 
passed within one sea. 1786 Cowrer Gratitude 49 Com- 
passed about with the goods. .of \eisure..1 indulge my 
poetical moods, 1859 HawTHorNE Marb, Faun xxxviit, 
When the compassed splendour of the actual interior [of 
the cathedral] glowed before her cyes. 

b. fig. Circumscribed. [F. compassé.] 

1888 Symonvs Ben Yonson vi. 163 His boisterous sclf- 
assertion, etc.. .were sufficient to overpower the ceremonious 
and compassed Scotch laird [Drummond of Hawthornden|. 
1890 — £ss. IL. 262 There is nothing small or mean or com- 
passed in that art. ; 

+3. Rounded, curved, circular, arched. Obs. 

issx Recorpe Pathw. Knowl. 1. Defin., Two compassed 
lines and pne right Iyne. /8id.1. iii, Set one foote of the 
com passe in the verye point of the angle, and with the other 


COMPASSER. 


fote draw a compassed arch, 1578 Lyte Dodoens u. cii. 288 
Golden Saxifrage..groweth..with compassed leaues. 1589 
Puttennamn Eng, Poesie u. vi. [vii.](Arb.)92 The circumflex, 
or compast accent. x655 W. F. Alefeors uu. 73 The Circle 
called Halon..seen about the Sunne..is called of the Greeks 
a compassed plat. 368: Cuetuam Augler’s Vaden. xxil. 
(2689) 146 A small compassed Hook. 

b. Com passed roof, window ; see Compass 56.1 D, 

3538 Letanp /¢in. (1745) 1. 105 Mervelus fair cumpacid 
Windoes. 1606 Suaxs. 7%. 4 Cr. 1. ii. 220 She came to him 
th'other day into the compast window. 1615 G. Sanpys 
Trav. 167 (b) A compast roofe, 1885 Fossrooxe L£ucycé, 
Antig, vii. 150/2 The Compassed Windows were round. 

Hence + Co'mpassedly adv., in a curved line; 
+ Co*mpassedness, curvedness, curvature. 

isst Recorve Castle Knowl. (1556) 136 Bothe descendeth 
compassedlye vnto the contrarye poynte to them againe. 
1649 Burne Eng. [uprov. Intpr. i633) 208 Fault may be 
in the roughness and ill compassedness of the Share. 

Co‘mpasser. [f. Compass v.'+ -zn1.J One 
who compasses ; es. ‘fa designer, contriver. 

1494 Fasyanx vu. 563 The duke .. compasser of all this 
myschefe. a3§93 H. Smit Serm. (1622) 492 He hath his 
compassers and spies in euery country. ‘3641 Newrobr 
Canterb. Medit.1 My intellect, that comprehensive coin- 
passer. F ian 

Compassing (ka mpasin),2d/. 5b. [f. as prec. 
+-1nG LJ] The action of the verb Compass. 

1. A devising, planning ; a device, design, arti- 
fice, contrivance. 

a1300 Cursor AM. 27286 Wit quentise and wit compasing, 
vt of his denn be nedder bring. €13375 Barnovur Troy-bk. 
u. 2140 Throw Dyomedis compassinge Hire brobir was 
slayne. ¢1384 Cuaucea Af. Fame iu. 1188 Many subtil 
compassinges, Babewinnes and pinacles, Ymageries and 
tabernacles, I saw. 1485 dct 3 //en, UIT, c. 14 Such false 
Compassings, Imaginations, and Confederacies had against 
any Lord, 2681 Yrital S, Colledye 3 Treasons and trayter- 
ous Imaginations, Compassings and Purposes. 1769 BLack- 
stone Com, LV. 78 Compassing or imagining ..are syno- 
nymous terms; the word compass signifying the purpose or 
design of the mind or will, and not, as in common specch, 
the carrying such design to effect. 1848 Act i Viet. 
(Better Security of Crown), Compassings, imaginations, 
invention, devices, ; 

2. A going round or about, a circuit ; surround- 
ing, circling, or curving. 

1530 Patscr, 207 Compassyng of tyme, revolution. 1665 
Masxtey Grotins’ Low-C, Warrs 209 Francis Drake... in 
the compassing of the World, 

+b. Circumlocution. Oés. 

1580 Hottysaxp Yeas. Fr. Jong., Circustion de parolles, 
a compassing in with wordes. 1§80 -Ifol. /'r. Orange in 
Pheente L. 433, | had not used .. any Circuits or Compass- 
ings of words. 

3. Attaining, achteving. arch. 

1586 A. Day Ang. Secretarie 1. (1625) 90 The compassing 
thereof. 1659 Futter AAs. fay. /aaoc. wm. 57 There was 
no compassing of i: without compace-ing it; no reaching 
the end without going out ofthe way. 1769 [sce 1]. 1863 
KinGLake Crimea (1876) I. iit. 44 The cCompassing of vast 
distances. ; 

+4. Adulteration (of wine). Ods. 

1703 Art of Vintners 20 ‘The ‘Transmutation_or Sophist?- 
cation of Wines, which they call ‘I'rickings or Compassings. 

Com passing (k»'mpasin’, Af/ a. [f. as prec. 
+-1nG 2.) That compasses : see the vb. 

¢1440 Generydes 4163 By a subtill and false compassing 
trayn, Clarionas..is betrayed. 1576 FLremixc anop, Epist. 
400 His fine compassing witte and eloquence, 16a1 Burton 
Anat, Mel u.ii. iu. (1651) 245 Every fiaed star a Sun, with 
his compassing Planets. 

b. Curving, curved. 

1576 Fresuinc Panop, Epist. > iij b, The crooked turnings, 
and the compassing arbours of ihe same [garden]. 1588- 
1607 [see Compass v7.1 15]. 1769 Faucoxer Dict, Marine 
(1789) Hijb, Astrong piece of timberincurvated nearly into 
a circular arch, or, according to the technical term, cov- 
passing, ¢ 3850 Rudim, Naviy. (Weale) 107 Compassing, 
crooked or curved. t 

Hence + Co-mpassingly adv. Oés., in a curve. 

3578 Banister //ist. Man wv. 52 When the one [muscle] 
worketh onely, then is the head compassingly turned to the 
one side. . 

Compassion (kgmpz‘fon), 56. Also 4-5 
-ioun, -ione, 4-6 -yon, 5 eompascyon. [a. F. 
compassion (14th c. in Littré), ad. late L. compas- 
sién-em (Tertullian, Jerome), n. of action f. compaté 
(ppl. stem compass-) to suffer together with, feel 
pity, f. com- together with + paéi to suffer.) 

71. ane together with another, participation 
in suffering ; fellow-feeling, sympathy. Ods. 

1340 Ayend, 148 Huanne on leme is zik ober y-wonded. 
hou moche zor3e hep be herte and grat compassion y-uelp. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rv. 1. (1495) 100 The membres 
ben so sette togyders that. .cuery hath compassyon of other. 
156: Eoen Arte de Nanig. Pref., Such a mutuall compas- 
sion of parte to parte... by one common sence existent in 
them all. 1625 Git Sacr. PAilos. iv. 63 That it was onely 
by a vegetable or animall soule, which suffered by compas- 
sion with the body. ‘ 

2. The feeling or emotion, when a person is 
moved by the suffering or distress of another, and 
by the desire to relieve it; pity that inclines one 
to spare or to succour. Const. 0 (of obs.). 

(The compassion of sense 1 was between equals or fellow- 
sufferers; this is shown towards a person in distress by one 
who is free from it, who is, in this respect, his superior.) 

€1340 Wamrore Prose Tr. 36 Pou may thynke of synnes 
and of wrechidnes of thyne evencristene .. with pete and of 
ape of thaym. 1535 CoverpaLe Yoel ii. 12 The 
Lorde. .is. .longe eufferynge & of greate compassion. 1993 
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Suaxs. 1 //en. V1, w.i. 56 Mou'd with compassion of my 
Countries wracke. 1632 Litucow Zrav. 1x. (1682) 386 In 
Compassion whereof the worthy Gentleman doubled his 
Wages. 1676 Hopses //iad 1. 23 You on me compassion 
may show. 1970 Funius’ Lett. xxxvi. 170 You have every 
claim to compassion that can arise from misery and dis- 
tress. 3823 Soutuey //ist. Penins. War 1. 352 In com- 
assion to her grief, and in answer to her prayers. 1876 
loztey Univ. Serm, vii. 148 Compassion. .gives the person 
who feels it pleasure even in the very act of ministering to 
and succouring pain. 
+b_ with plural. Ods. or arch. 
1526 Prlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 262 All the compassyons 
mercyes that thou shewed to the people. 1611 Biste 
Lam, iti. 22 His compassions faile not. 1787 WiitTaker 
Mary Q. Scots Vind. in H. Campbell Love-Lett. Mary 
(1824) 263 All the little jealousies of the rival will surely 
melt away in the compassions of the woman, 
c. Zo have compassion: to have pity, take pity. 
So + Zo take compassion (upon, of). 
ar Wvetir //ed, x. 34 For whi and to boundun men 3e 
a 


den compassioun. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer Z.G. W, &. Prol., | 


And han of pore folk compassioun. 1483 Caxton Cato Civ, 
I haue grete ruthe and compassion on you. go Mar. 
LOWE tee: ff, Wks. (Ruldg.) 210 2 Thy Beetle not 
but take compassion of my state! 1611 Biste “x. ii. 6 
She had compassion on him. 1647 W. Browne Polexr. 1. 
164, 1..besought him not so to have compassion of a 
daughter whom he had made miserable. 1714 MANDEVILLE 
Fab, Bees (1725\ 1. 290 Humanity bids us have compassion 
with the sufferings of others, 1842 Lane Arad. Nes. 1. 104 
Have compassion on the mighty whom love hath abased. 

+3. Sorrowful emotion, sorrow, grief. Ods. 

c1yo Cursor M. 23955 heading (Fairf.), Compassioun of 
our Iauedi for be passioun of hir sone, 1488 Caxton CAast, 
Goddes Chyld. 7 Teres of compascyon, teres of compunccion, 
teres of loue and of deuocyon. 1590 Srexser #. Q.1. iil. 6 
Her hart gan melt in great compassion ; And drizling teares 
did shed for pure affection. 

Compa‘ssion, v. [f. prec., or prob. ad. F. com- 
Passtonner sth c. in Littré) to compassionate.] 
trans, To have compassion on, to pity. (‘A word 
scarcely used ’, Johnson.) 

1588 Suaks. 77¢. A.iv. i. 124 Can you heare a good man 
grone And not relent, or not compassion him? 16aq7 F. E. 
Mist. Edw. 111680 72 Shall 1..compassion those that do 
attempt my ruine? 1761 Hume //ist, Eng. V1. xxxii. 222 
The people who compassioned his youth, his virtue and 
his noble birth. 1893 Argosy XVE. 35 Dr. Knox com- 
passioned Janet's hard place. 

lTence Compa‘ssioning v/. sh. and ppl. a. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 226 Both wanted..a kind, com- 
passioning adviser. 

Compa‘ssionable, ¢. Now rare or Ols.  [f. 
Comrassion + ABLE.) 

+1. actively. Inclined to compassion; pitiful, 
coinpassionate. Ods. 

1 ‘ae Tuomas stad. Gram. §& Dict., C Se baal piti- 
full or compassionable. 1601 Deacon & Wacker Spirits 
§ Divels To Rdr. 4 Our compassionable care to profit. .the 
parties. 1632 Litucow 7 raz. v. 188 Some compassionable 
Greekes .. relicued me. 1635 J. Havwarp Sanish'd Virg, 
15 With a no lesse ardent than compassionable affection. 

2. Deserving or exciting compassion, pitiable. 

1635 J. Haywarp Banich'd Virg. 14 My case being but 
too compassionable. 1951 Exiz. Carter in Aawébler No. 
too Pr The case of these truly compassionable objects. 
18a3 Lama “ira Ser. u. xvili. 11865) 363 Half-ludicrous, but 
more than half compassionable and admirable errors. 

+ Compacssionary, a. Obs. [see -any.] 

161: Cotcr., Comfpassionnaire, compassionarie, compas- 
sionate, hauing compassion of. oer 

Compassionate \kémpzx-‘font’, a. [latinized 
ad. F. compassignné, pa. pple. of compasstonner to 
compassionate: sce -ATE* 3.] 

1. Affected with, characterized by, or expressing 
compassion ; pitiful, sympathetic. 

3587 Mirr. Mag. (1610) 687 As if that heau'n vpon our 
state below, Foreseeing our harmes, compassionate had 
beene. 1588 Suaks. Jit. A. u. iv. 217 My compassionate 
heart. a 3620 J. Dyke Worthy Commun. (1640) 139 Christ 
was compassionate, they are mercilesse. 1625 Donnxe 
Serm. 3 Apr. 19 It is a fault .. to bee too compassionate of 
an Heretique. 1683 Burner tr. More's Utopia 180 Tho 
they are compassionate to all that are sick. 1752 Fiecpinc 
Canses Increase Robbers, A..compassionate disposition. 
1870-4 Anperson A/issions Amer. Bd. 11. iv. 69 Compas- 
sionate persons interceded, and his condition was alleviated. 

+b. Indicating compassion. Ods, 

t6ga R. L'Estrance, Josephus’ Antig. ww. viil. (1733) 94 
Let there be a compassionate Remainder left for those that 
have nothing to eat of their own. 

te. ? Displaying sorrowful emotion; sorrow- 
fully lamenting ; or ?moving pity, piteous. Ods. 

1593 SHaks. Asch. //,1. iii. 174 It boots thee not to be 
upsirionate, After our sentence, plaining comes too 
inte, 

+2. Fitted to excite compassion; pitiable, 
piteous. Ods. 

1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 160 Compassionate 
cruelty. 1654 Ear. Monn, tr. Sevttivoglio's Warres 
Flanders 418 A most compassionate spectacle; for they 
were all so macerated with hunger, etc. 1732 Neat //f st. 
Purit, 1, 313 Their case was most compassionate, for they 
had wives and large families of children. 1767 Corman Eng. 
Aferchant v, Your case is truly a compassionate one. 

+3. Srapalles (Cf. Compassion sé. 1.) Obs. 

21631 Donne Problems xi. (L.), The nose is most com- 
passionate with this part. 

+ 4. as sé. One who is compassionate. Obs. rare. 

160a W. Watson Decacordon 190 Compassionates of our 
aMictions. /did. 268 True compassionates of their countries 
miseries. 


COMPASSMENT. 


Compassionate (kgmpz-faneit), v.  [f. prec. 
adj., or latinized ad. F. comfassionn-er after analogy 
of verbs in -ATE: cf. affectionate, and -aTE3 6.} 
trans. To regard or treat with compassion; to 
pity, commiserate (a person, or hits distress, etc.). 

3598 Marston Pygmal. xxiv. 129 Pitty me, Compas- 
sionate my true loues ardencie. as Hacxet Ady, Wii. 
fiams 1,:1692) 35 The sick, of the comfortless, are most to be 
compassionated. x7a9 Butter Serm. Whs. 1874 1. 56 
Men .. naturally compassionate all..whom they see in dis- 
tress. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer, 111. 11 Countries 
whose pohtical servitude the Americans justly compassionate. 

absol. 1632 Massincea Maid Hon. 1.i, May persuade you 
Not alone to compassionate, but to lend Your royal aids. 

Compassionately (kgmpzefanctli*, adv. [f. 
ComPassioNaTE @.+-L¥-.] In a compassionate 
manner, pitifully, pityingly ; with tender pity. 

x61 Sreep //ist. Gt. Brit. vi. xvi. (1632) 95 He was 
compassionately intreated. a1714 Snanr Serm, 1. x.(R.), 
How kindly and compassionately soever, we, as private 
Christians, are to treat those that differ from us. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick. xii, ‘Poor 'Tilda!’ sighed Miss 

ueers compassionately. 

ompassionateness (kf/mpz‘fonctnés). [f. 
as prec.+-NESS.] The quality of being com- 
passionate. 

1611 R. Botton Dise. True Mappiness (1631) 167 Out ofa 
naturall compassionateness. 268: Fiaven Right. Man's 
Ref. a The infinite tenderness and compassionateness of 
our God. 1876 J. H. Newman “fist, Sk. IL. u. v. 285 His 
syinpathy and compassionateness for the whole world. 

Compassionating (kfmpz‘fane'tin), Ap/. a. 
[f. CompassionaTE v. + -ING*.} That compas. 
sionates ; pitying. 

1635 A. Starrorp Fem. Glory (1869) 137 Her tender com- 

jonating Heart. a@1gizx Ken //ymans Festiv. Poet. 

Vks. 1721 I. 223 With a compassionating Zeal. 

+ Compa‘ssionative, 2. Obs. rare. [f. Com- 
PASSIONATE v.: sce -IVE.] Disposed to compas- 
stonate. 

1643 Dicsy Obs. Browne's Relig. Med. (L.\, Nor would he 
have permitted his compassionalive nature to imagine, etc. 

Compassionator, -er (k/mpzfane'ta:). _ [f. 
COMPASSIONATE 2. + -OK, -ER: see -ER! 2,] One 
who compassionates. 

1684 Cuarnock A ffridé. God (1834) 1.714 Shall thy creature 
only passively glorify thee as an avenger, and not activel 
asa compassionater! 1836 New Monthly Mag. XLVUI. 
357 Let those self-compassionators keep house in America 
for but one month, 

+ Compa‘ssioned, f//. a. Obs. rare. [f. Com- 
PASSION + -ED: cf. F compassionné] Affected 
with compassion; sympathetic; compassionate. 

1575 Laneuam Lett, (1872) 58 Yoo, being a Mercer..az 1 
am: my cuntrée-man born, & iny good fréend withal, 
whearby I kno ye ar compassiond with me, 162% Speep 
Mist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. (1632) 1177 By the compassioned 
mercy of Queene Elizabeth, 

+Compa‘ssionful, a. Ods. rare. [f. Com- 
PASSION 56. + -FUL.] Full of compassion. (Iu 
first quot. app. ‘ full of passion, passionate ’.) 

1604 T, Wricnt Passions v. § 4. 238 Griefe necessarily 
ensuing compassion full hatred counterpoyseth the vehement 
intension of Love. _/ésd, 288 It arguetb kx bountifull minde, 
or a compassion. full heart. 

Compassioun (Wyclif, Zce/us Prol.), erron. f. 
ComposiTIon. 

Compa ssionless, 2. rare—'. [f. as prec. + 
Ee Devoid of, wanting in, compassion. 

16as R. Bottos Direct. for Walking w. God (1630) 282 
In those cold and compassionlesse times. 

Compassive (kémpza'siv), a. [f. L. compass- 
ppl. stem of compaét to suffer with (see Compas- 
810N)+-IVE.] Feeling or showing compassion ; 
sympathetic, compassionate, pitiful. 

s6ra R. Suetvon Serm. St. Martin's 44 Any compassiue 
mind and heart .. cannot but compassionate their wretched 
. seruitudes, 1612 Suerton Quix. 1. 1. v, 140 Murmuring 
somewhat .. with a low and compassive voice. 760-72 H. 
Brooke Fool of Qxality (1792) 11. 191 But a-propos, my 
Lord, these same compassive acts against slander. .have 
they yet passed into a law? a 1860 [see next}. 

ompassi-vity. [f. Com- + Passivity: ef. 
prec.] A condition ofsuffering, or of being affected, 
together with another. 

1667 H. More Div, Dral. i. § 30 G72) a Not a mere 
Conipassivity, but rather a Coactivity of the Spirit in which 
it does poade, 21860 J. Garoxer Fatths of World 1. 
§70/2 Compassivity, a term used in Romanist writers to 
express the feelings of a saint on beholding in a vision the 
sufferings of Christ whereby his soul is transpierced with 
the sword of a compassive pain. : 

Compassless (kv mpislés), a. 
$6,1+-LESS8.] Without a compass. 

@ 1864 Know tes cited by WessTer. 1868 MenKen /n/e- 
4icta 36 Compassless, rudderless, the poor ship pleads. 3884 
Trawe New Lueian 31 A mastless, compassless vessel. 

+Compassly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Compass 
sb. of a, + -LY¥2, perth, repr. F. @ compas, far com- 
pas ‘régulitrement, avec art, exactement, 4 point’ 
(Godef.).] Accordingly to measure or rule, exactly. 

1606 Sytvesten Du Sartas u. iii. Law 359 Th’ Eternall 
Trine, who made all compassly. , 

+Co'mpassment. 04s. Forms: as in Com- 
pass, [a. OF. cxm-, compassement machination, 
f. contpasser to COMPASS : see -MENT.} Compass- 
ing; contrivance, machination, plan. 


[f. Compass 


COMPAST. 


(2292 Brirron 1. xii. §. 1 Si..il de ceo compassement de 
tiele felounesse volunté soit atteynt.] ¢ 1300 A. Adis, 1345 
By heore bothe compissement pe Felip was wounded. 
1330 R. Brunxe Chron. (1810) 255 pise pre ageyn Edward 
mad a compassement. ¢ 1350 Wild. Palerne 1981 Bia coynt 
compacement caste sche sone how bold zhe mizt hire bere 
hire best to excuse. ¢crqoo MAuNvEv. xvii. 180 Be experi- 
ence and sotyle compassement of wytt. 1593 Nasr 
Christ's T. (1613) 88 For all the body-wasting industry I 
haue vsed in thy [knowledge’s] compasment. 


Compast, occas. f. compassed: see COMPASS 
+Compasture, O¢s. rare~'. [? error for 
ComposTurE; bet perh. altered by association 


with pasture.] See Compost, Composture, 

1627 Sreep Exgland xvii, These Heaths by the Com- 
pasture of the Sheepe (which we call Tathe) are made so 
rich with Corne they..match the fruitfullest grounds. [For 
compastures in Bailey 1742-, see List of Spurious Words.| 


+tCompa'tchment. Ods. rare. [f. Com- + 
PatcuMent.] A thing patched together. 

1617 Cots Def, Bp. Llyn. x. 411 This that here you 
offer vs, the most woodden com-patchment, in such tedious- 
nesse of repetitions, that euer | hit on. 

Compate, obs. f, ComPETE, 

Compaternity (kpempit3-aniti). [ad. med.L. 
comtpaternitat-cm (F. compaternité), t. compater 
godfather (f. com- together, with + pater father) : 
ef. PaTernity.] The relationship which cxists 
between godfathers (or godparents) mutually, or 
between them and the actual parents of a child. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1. 357 By the bonde of com. 
paternite and of consecrate fraternite. 1612 Davirs Why 
freland, etc. (1747) 181 Gossipred or Compaternitie .. by 
the canon law it be a spiritual affinity, etc. 1832 S. R. 
Mantcanp Facts & Doc. 411 They disregard compaternity, 

Compatibility (kpmpzettibiliti), [a. F. com- 
patibileté : see next and -1TY.] The quality of being 
compatible; mutual tolerance, consistency, con- 
gruity. 

r6rx Cotcr., Compatibilité, compatibilitie; a concur. 
rencie, accord, agreement together. @ 1677 Barrow H’és. 
(1686 IL. 134 The compatibility and concurrence of such pro- 
perties in one thing. 1737 Gent/. Mag. VII. 336 You try 
the infinite perfections by their compatibility with your 
ideas! 1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys. 11 Examples of the 
compatibility of even the heat of boiling water with the 
preservation of animal life. 


Compatible (kgmpzctib'l), a [a. F. com- 
patible, ad. med.L. compatibilis (as in benefictum 
compatibile, i.e. onc that can be held along with 
another, Du Cange), f. compaté to suffer with (see 


CoMPASSION). 

Dr, Johnson thought this word a corruption of Com. 
PETIBLE, Which ‘is found in good authors, and ought always 
to beused’. The quotations, however, show that the mean- 
ings of the two words were different from the beginning, 
and that Comparise was the older word. Confusion seems 
to have taken place later: see 2c] 

+1. Participating in suffering; sympathetic. Os. 

1490 Caxton Lneydos xxii. (1890) 78 Y* remembraunce 
greued hym ryght sorowfully by incytacion compatyble 
whiche admonnesteth hym to socoure this dolant lady. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learning w. ix. § 3 The Infant in the 
mothers wombe is compatible with the mother, and yet 
separable. 1618 Myyxsuut “ss. Prison 33 A compatible 
commiseration of those, who I know lye groaning under it. 


2. Mutually tolerant; capable of being admitted 
together, or of existing together in the same subject ; 


accordant, consistent, congruous, agreeable. 

1832 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 485/1 Wedlocke and 
priesthod be not Tepupnen but compatible of their nature. 
em Foxe A. & Af, 328 (R.) But those formes which are 
so distracted, that they be not contrarie but disalike: are 
compatible in one subiect, as quantitie and qualitie. 1589 
Putrennam Ang. Poesie in.iv. (Arb.) 160 Many other like 
words borrowed out of the Latin and French, were not so 
well to be allowed by vs, as these words .. compatible, for 
agreeable in nature. 1621 Cotcr., Compatible, compatible, 
concurrable ; which can abide, or agree together 3 or indure, 
or beare with, one another. 1636 Heatey Jheophrast., 
Oligarchy 91 If any do them affront or iniurie, He and 
I (cay they) are not compatible inthis City. @1745 Broome 
QJ.), Our poets have joined together such qualities as are by 
nature the most compatible. 1754 Ricnarnson Grandison 
I, xxxvi. 259 Can friendship and reserve be compatible? 
1884 Contemp, Rev. Oct. 524 It develops... all sorts of 
energies and capacities., with all compatible fulness and 
efficiency. 

b. Const. w7th. 

1641 Baker Chron, Edw. WI, an. 1347(R.) An honour 
out of his way, and scarce compatible with his state at 
home. 1688 Minor Fr. Dict. s.v., Heat is compatible witb 
Moisture. 1794 Ld. Auckland's Corr, (1862) 111. 196 Every 
reform that was compatible .. with order and tl overne 
ment. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. IL. 549 He did not 
think it compatible with his personal dignity. 

te. Const. eo. Obs. (In this const. confused 
with ComPETIBLE ; cf. esp. quots. 1668, 1714.) 

1623 Jas. 1 Answ. Parl. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 
127 A fault in my discretion scarce compatible to the fore 
and trust I bear him. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 
88 A pleasure compatible to a creature. 1690 Locke Aunt. 
Und, tt. xiii, § 13 Neither of these ways of Se; ration. .is, 
as I think, compatible to pure Space. @ 1714 Swarr Serm, 
IL. iii, (Ro, We have not only all the proofs of genuineness 

+. that can be given for any other writings .. but this over 
and above, which is compatible to none but these. 


3. Of benefices ; Capable of being held together. 

x5s9 in Strype Aum, Ref. 1. xiv. 186 Being presented to 
such churches compatible, over and above his principal 
cure. 1892 O, SurpLev Gloss. Eccl. Terms 65, 
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Compa'tibleness. 
CoMPAaTIBILITY. 

1610 Doxne Pseudo-Martyr 266 Had the Bishops of Rome 
maintained that .. Compatiblenesse with Princes, which 
gaue them Authority at first. 1641 in Smectymnuus Mid. 
Answ, § 14. 173 There is a compatihlenesse in this case of 
Gods act and the kings. 

Compa'tibly, adv. [f. as prec. +-L¥2.] Ina 
compatible manner ; consistently. 

1730-6 in Baitey. 1755-73 in Jounson. 1829 I. T'avtor 
Enthus, (1867) 72 These multifarious pursuits which are to 
be acquired compatibly with the discharge of public duties. 

+ Compa‘tience. Ods. [a. OF. compactence : 
see next and -xnce.] _ Fellow-feeling, compassion. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.v. i. (Tollem. MS), pe 
membre lesse greuid hab compaciens [1535 compassion] of 
be membre pat is more greuid. c1485 Digdy A/yst. (1882) 
iv. 1137 Haue pou compatience! 1613 Dovcias eueis 
vin. ix. 69 Io haue compaciens and pitie Of zour awin 
wofull king. rgs2 Anp. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 56 Thai 
use the knawlege of evil men to thair zeile and compaciens. 


+Compa‘tient, a. Obs. Also 4-6 -cient. [a. 
OF. compacient, -fatient, ad. L. contpattent-cm, pr. 
pple. of compat? to suffer with.) Suffering along 
with, sympathctic, compassionate. 

1382 Wveur 1 Ped. iii. 8 In preyer be 3e compacient [1388 
eche suffringe with othere].  15%3 Dovetas nels 1. ix. 69 
Art thou nocht the ilk compacient Eneas? 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's fast, Ww. 130 We haue not a Bishop that can not be 
compatient of our infirmities. 1646 Buck ich. ///, 86 (R.) 
The same compatient and commorient fates and times. 


Compatriot (kgmpétrist, -pet-). [a F. 
compatriote, ad. L. compatriéta, f. com- with + 
patridia countryman : see Patriot.) 

1. Onc who is of the same country with another ; 


a fellow-eountryman. 

r61x Sreep // ist. Gt. Bret. 1x, viii. § 46 With the... bloud- 
shed of innumerable their Compatriots. 1683 E. Hooker 
Pref. Pordage's Alyst. Div. voz Your Friend, Acquaintante, 
or Compatriot. 1768-74 Tucker £4. Nat. (1852) II. 318 
They. .are ready to think a compatriot hraver .. and more 
deserving than any foreigner. 1875 Jowett Plafo ied. 2) 
V. 108 We..may well say to our compatriots that not to 
Possess necessary knowledge is a disgrace. 

2. attrib. and adj. Of the same country, 

1744 Axensing /’/eas. /mag. 1. 602 To my compatriot 
youth I point the high example of thy sons, 1784 Cowrrr 
Task w. 238 That Chatham's language was his mother 
tongue, And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his own. 
1837-9 Hatta /2ist. Lit, UL. vii. u. 292 note, He docs not 
seem a favorite with his compatriot critics. 

Compatriotic (-ptik), a2. [f. prec. +-1¢, after 
patriotic: cf. F. compatrtotique.] Of or pertaining 
to compatriots ; belonging to the same country. 

1803 W. Tavtor in 42a. Rev. I. 332 Hindostan, whose 
annals we now peruse with a coimpatriotic interest. 1884 
H. Zinmern in Geutd, Alag. Feb. 131 To please ny com. 
patriotic and foreign friends. 1889 Harfer's Alag. Sept. 
642/1 Our compatriotic sonnet. 

Compa‘triotism. [fas prec.+-isu: cf F, 
compatriotisme.| The position of being eom- 
patriots ; compatriotic feeling or sympathy, 

1794 Resid. in France (cd. J. Gifford) 11. (1797) 110 Two 
young Englishmen, with whom I used sometimes to con- 
verse in French, without acknowledging our compatriotism. 
1864 Mavuew Germ. Life § Mann. 1. 119 We in the hospi. 
tality of compatriotism, cheerfully consented to show [them] 
.. the sights and curiosities of the town in which we were 
resident. 

Compaynable, -paygnable, obs. ff. Compan- 
ABLE. 

Compayne, obs. by-form of CoMPANy q.v. 

Compear, obs. f. ComPEER sé. 

Compear (kgmpiez), v. Sc. Forms: 5-7 
compere, 5-8 compeir, (6 ? compare, 7 com- 
peer), 6- compear. [a. F. compar-oir (pres. t., 
now obs., compere) to appear formally before a 
tribunal :—L. comparé-re to be present, appear, f. 
com together, with + aréretoappear. Cf. APPEAR.] 

+1. To appear, make one’s appearance, present 
oncself, show one’s face, esp. at a formal assembly. 

€ 1470 Harpine Chron. uxxvu. i, On yt morowe Galaad & 
other knightes Afore the kynge by one assent compered. 
1533 BELLENDEN Livy tv. (1822) 320 All the princis of the 
clete compcrit to this convencioun. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. 
Scot, xu, vi. (Jam.), Yk man began to feir his life, anddurst 
nocht compeir quhare Makbeth was. a1605 MONTGOMERIE 
Navigatioun 136 Our Maister soon bis lyttil vhissell cheird ; 
His mariners incontinent compeird. ¢166x Mro. ARGYLE 
Will in Hart, Mise. (1746\ VILL. 29/2 Requesting them .. 
to compeer suddenly in this kingdom. — 

2. spec. Se. Law. To appear in a court, as a 
party to a cause, either in person or by counsel. 

c1450 Henryson Mor. Fab, Tale of Dog 13 Schir 
Scheip, I charge thee straitly to compeir. 1563 Left. Sc. 
Afinisters in ‘Abp. Parker's Corr.(1853)206 Summon, charge 
and warn the foresaid Anne to compere before the said 
Superintendants. 1587 Sc. Acts Yas. VI (1597) § 38 Pro- 
curatours may compeir for all persons accused. 1637 Git- 
Lesrte Lng.-Pop. Cerem, iv. it. 3 We must all compeare 
before the judgment seatof Christ. 1647 H. More Song of 
Sond u. ii. tt. xxviii, But what shall steer The erring senses ? 
where shall they compear In controversie? 1671 7rve 
Nonconf, 449 The Prince of Orange, being cited and not 
compearing, his Estate and Lands ar seised on, 1786 in 
Lockhart Scott (1839) I. 179 Compeared Walter Scott and 

resented an indenture dated 31st March last entered into 
Perteen him and Walter Scott his son. 1865 Daily Tel. 8 
quly, At Glasgow the twenty-second day of March eighteen 
undred and sixty-five years, In presence of Sir Archibald 


[f. prec. + -NESS.] = 


COMPEER. 


Alison, Varonct, advocate, Sheriff of Lanarkshire. Com- 
peared a prisoner, who..declares and says, etc. 

+3. ‘Yo appear, to be made manilcst ’ (Jam.). 

1533 Brtrenpen Livy (1822) go (Jam.) The tressoun 
aganis thaime comparit. .that he wes condampnit to de. 

ilence Compearing vé/. sd. and Afi. a. 

1637 Gu.tespie Lag.-Pop. Cerem. wi. vili. 178 These cir- 
cumstances might serve the more to justify Ambrose his not 
compearing. Jfod. Sc. Law. ‘Vhe compearing defender. 

Compearance (kfmpierans). Se. Law. Also 
5 7 compeirance, 6-7 comperance. fa. F. 
coutparance, -ence, f. comparofr to CoMPEAR: 
subscq. assimilated to the latter; cf. APPEAEANCE.] 

1. The action of compearing, or formally pre- 
senting onesclf in court as a party to a cause. 

1ga7 Sc. Acts Fas. [ (1597) § ror Of them of ilk Schire, 
that awe compeirance in’ Parliament or Councel. 1835 
Stewart Crox. Scot, WA. 16 Williame, Bruther to King 
Malcolme .. and of his Coniperance befoir King Henrie of 
Ingland tueiching Northumberland. 1663 Sranpine Trond. 
Chas, £11829! 30 For his not compearance, both he and the 
rest who did not conmipear were put tothe horn. 1818 Scott 
Kob Koy xiv, ‘The justice took the word o’ the tane for the 
compearance o° the tither.’ 1884 rit. 6 For. Erany. Rev. 
Oct. 679 Compearance before the delegates from the Synod 
of Glasgow and Ayr. 

+2. Appearance (of many together). rare. 

1667 IT. More Dit. Dial. v. xxxvili. (1713. 517 The whole 
Skie was filled with Myriads of Myriads of Shapes in this 
great Conipearance. 

Compea‘rant. S¢. Zaz. [f. Comprar o.; ef. 
YF. comparant in same scnse.]_ One who compeais 
in a court of law, ete. 

1587 Se. sicts Yas, ET, 444 (Jam.) The saidis commis. 
sioneris will. .minister justice to the compeirantis. .and the 
non-compeirantis to be left last in the roll. 

Compeare, obs. form of CoMPEER. 

Compea'rer. [f. Comprar + ER.] One who 
compears ; sec also /rst of Spurious (Words. 

+Compectina‘tion. Ofs. xare—'. [f. L. com- 
together + fectindre to comb, f. pecter comb: see 
-At10N.] Union of the hands with the fingers 
interlocked, like two combs. 

1644 Butwre Chiro’ 28 ‘Vhis Compectination or Weeping 
Crosse of the Hand is elegantly described by Apuleius, 

Compeer (kfmpies), 56. Forms: 3 cumper, 
4 comper, 5-6 -pyre, -ire, 5~7 compere, 6-7 
compeare, compier, compeere, 4-7 compeer, 
[ME. comper, a. OF. comper, £. com- + fer peer). 
since 16th c written pair:—L. fav-em equal, 
Sce Perr, Park. For the vowel cf. c/ear =F. clair. 

Perh. in sense 2 identified with T°, compére, med. L. com- 
fater, fellow godfather, gossip, familiar.] 

1. One of equal rank or standing ; an equal, peer. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3396 Pe kyng with-outen compere of 
kyngis all othire. 1590 7hrer Lords § Ladies Lond. 1. in 
Hazl. Dodstey V1. 467 Three cavalicros.. Without compeers 
in compass of this world. r6ra ‘I. Tavtor 7itus iii. 1 The 
Clergy. .will be iudged by none but their compeares. 1644 
Jessop Angel of Eph. 27 That..Timothy or Titus were 
meere Presbytcrs, and so compeeres or Equals to the Pres. 
byters of Ephesus, 1886 Dict, Nat. Biog. V1. 309/1 Brian 
Boroimhe .. has been often praised ..as an enlightened 
patriot, a compecr of King Altred and of Washington. 

2. A companion, as»ociatc, eomrade, fellow. 

e1275 Pains of Hell 64 in O. E. Misc. 212 Bynd.. 
cursid leuers with here cumpers, And cast ham in be fuyre. 
1382 Wyeur JYudg. xi. 38 Whanne she was goon with 
felawis and hir compcers ingee pleiferis), ¢ 1386 Cuavcer 
Prot, 672 His frendand his Comper. 1494 Fasvan vy. Ixxxiii, 
He axed lodgynge .. for hym and his Comperys. 1529 
Rastett Pastyme (1811) 203 ‘This kynge .. sent for Piers 
Gaueston his compyre and advanced hym to great honour. 
1600 Houtann Livy viti, vi. 284 ‘They conversed together, as 
colleagues and compceres [compares], 1612 Drayton Poly- 
olb, xviii, 2966 His marshall compere .. and brave commili- 
tant. 1735 SomerviLiR Céase til. 317 The fierce Arab.. 
with his Troop Of bold Compecrs. 1862 Marc. Goopman 
Exper, Sister of Mercy 219 The recruit. .is at once subjected 
to discipline by his compecrs. 

+b. Uscd contemptuously, Ods. 

2610 B. Jonson Aécé. iv. iv, Your sooty, smoky-bearded 
compeer. 1725 Pork Odyss. xx. 378 No more, ye lewd 
Compeers, with lawless pow’r Invade my dome. . 

3. One associated with another in the view of 


the speaker or writer. 

1574 tr. AMarlorat's Apocalifs 47 Delt out among the 
compeeres that stand for the election. 1633 Costlie li’hore 
ut. ili, in Bullen O. PZ, IV, Fellow compere, supporter of 
the State, Let us imbrace in stcele, our cause is good. 1791 
Cowper Odyss. vi. 195 Wealthier than his rich compeers. 
1809-10 CoLERIDGE /rtend (ed. 3) ILL. 320 The harangues 
of Pitt, Fox, and their elder compeers. 1848 Macautay 
Hist, Eng. 1. 405 The spirit by which Dryden and several 
of his compeers were. animated against the Whigs. 

4. transf. and fig. 

1604 Dravtox Owle 697 The Hedge-Sparrow, and her 
Compeere the Wren, 1712 Appison eee No. 412 P 5 
The Nightingale [selects] her musical _Compeer, 1869 
Herscitet, Fam, Lect. Se., The Sun tg The sun... among 
these glorious compeers [stars]. 1884 Girl's Own Paper 
200/3 As a useful garment the polonaise has no compeer. 

Hence Compee'rship, position of a compeer. 

16s2 Pevton Catasir. Hlo. Stuarts (1731) 7 Fit for any 
Compeership. 

+Compee'r, 2%. Ols. rare. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. 
To equal, rival, be the compeer of. 

x605 Suaks. Lear v. iii. 2 in my rights, By me inuested, 
he compeeres the best. x6r5 G. Saxovs 7rav. 129 Elean 
loue’s proud Fane which beanen compeerd. 1839 Baitey 


COMPEL. 


Feslus (1848) 21/1 Sooner let the mountains bend... Than 
nations stoop their sky-compeering beads. 


Compeigny, -eny, obs. f. Company. 

Compeir, obs, f. of ComPEAR. 

Compel (k/mpe!), v. Forms: 4-5 -elle, 4-7 
-ell, 7- -el. Pa.t. and pple. compelled, pr. pple. 
compelling. £ OF. compeller and compellir 
(14th c. in Godef.) to compel, ad. L. compell-cre 
f. com- together + fel/-dre to drive.] 

1. crans. To urge irresistibly, to constrain, oblige, 


force: a. a person /o do a thing (the usual const.). 

€1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyelif 116 Pe first 
persecution... Whenne cristen men weren’ compellid bi 
exilyngis, a gel and debis, to make sacrifices to ydols. 
1382 WycuirGad. ii. 3 Nether ap ge -was compellid for to be 
circumsidid. ¢ 1386 CuHaucer Parson's T. P 518 If so be 
thai the lawe compelle yow to swere. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxion) Dictes 1a, Whiche grace. hath compelled me to 
selte a parte alle ingratitude. 1561 T. Norton Cadzvin's 
inst. 1. 48 Ve is compelled to do him seruice. 1611 Bice 
Luke xiv. F] Compell them to come m. 1769 Rosertson 
Chas. V, INI. x1. 335 As they could noi persuade they tried 
1o compel men to believe. 1874 Green Short Hist. iit. 139 
Hunger compelled him 10 surrender. 

b. a person fo (fda) a course of action, etc. 

rsx Barnes IVés. (1573) 328/1 Thou hast with a Lordly 
violence compelled them to it [chastitie]} 1651 Hotars 
Leviath. u. xxii. 122 To compell them to performance, 1667 
Mitton P. /.. vt. 619 Ifour proposals once again were heard 
We should compel them to a quick resull. 1767 Badler 
No. 63 1.277 A most excellent lady, who was compelled 
into a marriage with my beirayer. 1854 J. S. C. Assotr 
Napoleon (1855) Ii. 26 Russia should unue her arms with 
ours, and compel that power to peace. 1869 Ruskin Q. of 
tir § 128 Compel the idle into occupation, 

ec. with semple object; To constrain, force. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 19 Though it [grace] 
May not compel! the wyll of man. 1535 CoverpALe Fob 
xxxii. 18 For I am full of wordes, & the sprete thal is 
within me, compelleth me. 1667 Mitton P. £.x1.175 The 
lawless Tyrant, who denies. .thir..messagetoregard, Must 
he compelld by Signes and Judgements dire. 

2. ta. To take or get by force, to extort. Ods. 

argooin Gairdner Aree 1st c. Chron. Camden'76[They} 
compelled, dispoyled, rubbed, and distroyed all manner of 
cattell, velayll, and riches. 1599 SHaks. //en. V, un. vi. 116 
We give expresse charge, that. .there be nothing compel!‘d 
from the Villages. 1601 — «f/é's Wedd iv. iii, 356 And } 
were not a verie Coward, Ide compell it of you. 

Jig. 18ag Scott sinc of G. i, Men, who. compelled from 
the soil a subsistence gained by severe labour. 

b. To constrain (an action); to bring about by 
force, constraint, or moral necessity; to exact by 
rightful claim ; to eommand, 

1671 Flavet Fount, Life vi. 16 He compell’d the Devil's 
assent. 1775 Jonsson Yar. no Tyr. 74 Our union with the 
English counties was either compelled by force, ec. 1856 
Frovor frst. Ang. 1858) 1.1. 35 The government had no 
power to coinpel submission to injustice. 1880 M-Cartny 
Own Times VAL xxxvii. 141 He compelled a certain admira- 
tion from all men. 

3. To force to come, go, or proceed; to drive 
forcibly, to force. Also (esp. in transl.) in the 
literal sense of the Latin: To drive or force to- 
ge:her; to gathcr into a company by force. Cf. 
cloud-compeller. (Now rare and poetic.) 

1447 Bokexnan Seyntys (Roxb.) 55 To thy tabernacle 
compelle not me. ¢1450 Castle dloward Life St. Cuth- 
bert Surtees) 599 Pair frendes ..Compeld baim to pair 
erytage. 1g90 Spensrr F. Q.1. 1.5 She had this Knight 
from far compeld. 1606 G. Wlooncocke] tr. Hist. Jostine 
28 b, They compelled the eiey "yrants out to Eleusis. 1628 
Ilonses 7Aucyd. (1822) 129 Having compelld them within 
their walled 1owns. 1622-62 Heviin Cosmogr. wv. (1682. 133 
They .. sent out 300 Horse and 200 Foot to compell them 
hack unto their ohine! a1700 Drvpen (J.), Attended by 
the chiefs who sought the field, Now friendly mix'd, and in 
one troop compell’d. 1704 Swirt Batt. Bks., Compelling 
here and there the Stragglers to the Flock. 1720 Porr 
dliad xi. 454 The fatal tye Is stretch’d on both, and close 
compell’d LG | die. 172§ — Odyss. vu. 291 By heav'n's high 
will compell’d from shore to shore. 1850 Tennyson /# 
Ment, xvii, Such a breeze Compell’d thy canvas. 1887 
Athenzum 1 Oct. 429 He can, Zeus-like, compel the clouds. 

b. To force by pressure, compress. Oés. exe. f& 

1657 Tomtinson Renon's Disp. 7 yee is compelled from 
the grapes into hogsheads, 1859 T'rencu Efist, Ch. Asia 
(1861) 167 Before they can compel such scriptures as these 
into the timis of their system. 

+ 4. To overpower, constrain, Ods. rare~!. 

1697 Drvpex Virg. (1806) I. 271 Easy sleep their weary 
limbs compell‘d. 

Compelin, obs. form of Comeiine. 

Compellable (k/mpe'lib'l), a. 
legal use. [f. COMPEL + -ABLE. ] 

I. That may be compelled: a. ¢o do something. 

1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. u. x. (1638) 76 They were not 
compellable by no law to make amends for the trespas. 
1618-ag Rushw. //is/. Coll. 1. 687 The King is not com- 
pellible tocallhis Parliament. 1767 Brackstone Comm. II. 
185 Joint-tenants .. are compellable by writ of partition to 
divide their lands. 1857 Tovtm. Smitn Parish 436 The 
Parishioners. .are coffipellable to put things in decent order. 

b. /o something (¢. g. milttary service). 

1649 Sutpen Laws Eng. 1. 1xx. (1739) 187 They are .. not 
compellable to foreign service. 1726 AvLtrre Parery. 455 
The Laity are not compellable hereunto. 

e. absol. 

, 1625 Br. Mountacu App. Cesar x. 97 He doth it accord- 
ing to his Will, not compellable in the proper acts thereof. 
1660 R. Coxe Yustice Vind., Arts & Sc. 7 The outward 
senses are patient, nnd therefore compellible. 
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+2. Compulsory. Oés. 

1677 Yarranton Eng. /mprov. 25 The Register is volun- 
tary, not compellable, so he that will Register may, and he 
that will not may cbuse. 

Hence Compe‘llably adz. 

1818 Topp, Compelladly, in a forcible manner. 

Compellant, var. f. CoMPELLENT. 

+ Compellate,v. Obs. rare. [f. L. compellat- 
ppl. stem of compellare to address, accost: see 
-ATE 3.) trans. To address (by some particular 
name or appellation), call. 

@ 1638 Meor Vs. 7) 2x S. Paul, speaking .. to that 


mixt multitude..compellates them. 1686 Hickes Spee. 
Beatz Virg. 31 The practice of Compellating Saints. 

Compellation (kpmpélz' fon). Now rare or 
arch, [ad. L. compellation-em addressing, n. of 
action f. compelldre: see prec.) 

1. Addressing or calling upon any one; an ad- 
dress; the words addressed to anyone. arch. Obs. 

1603 Hottaxo /’lutarch’s Mor. 136 Mine opinion is, that 
this writing E1..is an entier saluiation of it selfe, and a 
compellation of the God. 1609 R. Barnaro Fatthf Sheph, 
67 Compellation ; which is a calling vpon the Hearers, toa 
consideration of the thing spoken. 1642 Rocers Naaman 
484 His compellation, Incline thine eare, hearken unto me. 
1642 W. Ames Marrow Div. 275 Vhat which .. doth infer 
a compellation of the Devill to receive his helpe or counsell. 
1649 Roserts Clavts Bibl. 478 An Apostrophe, or affection- 
ate Compellation of all that passe by to be .. touch’ with 
her sorrows. 71x Keflect, Wall's list. Inf. Bapt. igi Ai 
each compellation putting him (the baptiz'd person] down 
into the water. 1864 Sir F. Patcrave Norm. & Eng. 1V. 
161 Having completed the introductory compellation he 
continued. 

2. a. Addressing by a particular name or title. 

1645 Ussurr Body Div. (1647 333 A Preface of compella- 
tion..in the first words, Our Father which art in heaven. 
1691 E. Vaytor tr. Behmen, Life 425 Amazed at the 
Strangers familiar compellaiion of him by his Christian 
Name. 1862 F. Hace /lindu Canons Dram, (1865) 23 “The 
rules of compellation, 10 be observed by the persons of the 
drama. : 

b. The name, title, or form of words by which 
a person is addressed ; style of address. 

1643 Sirk T. Browne Xetig. Med. 1. $58 That name and 
compellation of liile Flocke, doth not comfort bui deject 
my devotion. @16s2 Brome Leve-sick Crt. i. ii, Adat. 
My soveraign Lord. S¢r. { like that compellation. 1749 
Firtpinc Yom Jones xvi. ix, He was received with many 
scurvy compellations too coarse to be repeated. 1846 
Trenen Mirae. i. (1862 104 So far from any harshness, the 
compellation [‘ Woman ’] has something solemn in it, 

c. The name, title, or style, used in speaking of 
a person (or thing); an appellation. 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 16 The worst things are varnished 
ouer with fines! names and compellations. 1654 GayTon 
Pleas, Notes w. vi. 202 Abraham. .agreed with her..to go by 
the Compellation of his sister, 3677 Govt, Venice 317 Ho- 
norius..calls he Republick of Venice by the Honourable 
title cf Most Christian. .under which honourable Compella- 
tion, elc, 3 Kenpatz 7'rav. 115. 1x. 2 Among the more 
modern compellations of the federalists, the favourite ones 
are traitors, tories, etc. ; 

+ 3. Keproach, reprimand, reproof; a calling to 
account. [So in Lat.] Ods. rare. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Compellation, a blaming or ree 
proving. 1658 Ussurr Ann. vit. 863 Such compellations 
and imprecations, as calamiious times are commonly the 
witnesses of. 1660 R. Coke Power & Subj. 191 A deacon 
in a simple compellation may accompany himself with two 
deacons. 

Compellative (k/mpe'litiv), a. and sb. rare, 
[f. couspellat- (see CoMPELLATE) + -1VE.] 

A. adj. Denoting address. In mod. Dicts. 
B. sé. A word used as a name, title, or appel- 
lation ; = COMPELLATION 2b, e. 

1656 Srancey /fist. Philos. 1. vit. 41 Compellative is a 
thing in speaking which we call another, as: Atrides, Aga- 
memnon, King of men. 1830 Fraser’s Mag. 1.209 Many a 
gentleman. .fully entitled to such a compellative. 

+b. = Vocative (case). Ods. 

1849 J. W. Ginns PAilol. Stnd, (1857) 47 We have, in con- 
tinuous discourse, the compellative or vocative. 
+ Comperllatory, a. Obs. rare". 

Compe v.] Compulsory. 

1527 G. Cavennisu Life Wolsey (R. Suppl.), That a king 
wad a queen should be. .constrained by process compellatory 
to appear in any court as common persons. 

Compelled (ksmpe'ld), Af/.a. [f. Compxn v.] 

1. Constrained, forced, necessitated : scc the verb. 

1sqx Barnes IVks. (1573) 328/1 Compelled_chastitie is 
, en the institution at the Gospel]. 160: SHaks. Adl's 
Well u., iv. 44 A compell'd restraint. 1853 Ronertson Sern, 
Ser, it. xxi. (1876) 272 The tenant of a compelled solitude. 

b. Path. Compelled movements: involuntary 
movements arising from irritation or lesion of 
some part of the central nervous system » €0lM- 
pelled position, a position to which a patient con- 
stantly returns. 

1877 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. X11. 259 Compelled back- 
ward movements have been observed in affections of the 
cerebellum. 

2. Driven or gathered together, collected. Ods. 

1613-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. w iii, Upon his brow Con- 
tinuall bubbles like compelled drops. 

Hence + Compe‘ledly, adv., in a forced manner ; 
by compulsion or constraint. ' 

1590 C. S. Right Relig. 18 Feede .. the flocke of Christ, 
not compelled but willingly. 


[irreg. f. 


a 1603 T. Cartwricrt | 


COMPENDIATE. 


Confut. Rhem, N. T, (x618) 458 [They] acknowledge (not 
compelledly but frankly) the spirituall power. 

Compe'llent, a. also -ant. [ad. L. compellent- 
ent pr. pple. of compellére to ComPEL.] Com- 
pelling, constraining. 

1847 Mrs. Browninc in Blackw. Mag. LXI. 555 Most 
full of invocation, and 10 be Most instantly compellant. 
1873 R. Concreve Ess. (1874) 480 The compellent con- 
tagion of great examples, 

Compeller (k/mpe'laz).  [f. as prec. +-ER1.] 

1. Oue who compels or constrains. 

a1g77 Sir T. Smitw in Strype Life App. iv. (1820) 254 
What pleasure shall the compelled party have of the com- 
peller? 1636 Buunr Voy. Levant 117 (hy That due pro- 
portion, which should be maintained bet ween the compellers 
and the compelled. 

2. One who drives ; fig. one who guides or rules. 
See also cloud-compeller 3. v. CLouD sé. 12. 

1577-87 Houssnep Chron, IIL, 866/1 That this man was 
..cheefe compeller, and disposer of the kingdome. 1822 
Scorr Pirate xxviii, Siern compeller of the clouds, thou 
also shalt hear the voice of the Reim-kennar, 1866 Neatr 
Seq. i flymns 18x ‘Zeus father'.. compeller of tempests. 
1884 Literary Era Vi. 147 First the creature and then the 
compeller of the movement, 

Compelling (kémperlin), vd/. sb. [f. ComPEL 
+-1nel.] The action of the verb Compe. 

1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) i. xvii. 152/2 Whan 
seruauntes trauayll in the sondaye by compellynge of theyr 
soucraynes. 1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. (1851) 313 These 
inconveniencies and dangers follow the compelling of set 
formes. 1846 Trencu Alirac. Introd. (1862) 96 The ex- 
peciation that... there is any compelling to the faith one 
who does not wish to believe, is absurd. 

Compe'lling, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1nc 2] 
That compels: see the verb. 

1606 SHaks. Ant. & Cl. u ii, 141 Vnder a compelling occa. 
sion. 1850 Tennyson /a Mem. xxix, With such compelling 
cause to grieve, 

flence Compe‘llingly adv. 

1654 Jer. Taytor Read Pres. f 2(R.) Probably, obscurely, 
peradventure: bui not evidently, compellingly, necessarily, 
1887 Mary Linskitn /n Arch. for Soul 111. Ixv. 253 Her 
hand was laid compellingly upon ibe arm of Damians, 


Compenable, -abull, -abyll, vars. of Com- 


_ PANABLE, @. Ods. 


Compence, var. of COMPENSE v, Obs. 

Compend kp'mpénd), sd. [ad.L. compend-iunr 
sec below. Cf. stipend.] = CoMPENnDicM. 

1596 Dacevotece tr. Leslie's ist, Scot .(1885) 41 Of the Sey 
calfes..the cause of this our compend, permitis vs noch1 copi- 
ouslie1oexpone. 31640G. Warttstr. Bacon's Adv, Learn, 327, 
I would principally advise. .that Youth beware of compends 
and abridgements. x96 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 526 A com- 
pend or syllahus of their lectures. 1833 Sir W. []amiton 
Diseuss. G 852) 123 The Compend of Aldrich. .has furnished, 


| for above a Contry Wie littte all of Logic doled out .. by 


the University of Bradwardin and Scotus. 1881 W. Kx. 
Situ Of Test, in Few. Ch. 1x The sort of theology of 
which the Westminster Confession and the Thirty-nine 
Articles are compends. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1642 Declar. Lords & Com. To Gen. Assen, Ch. Scot. 4 
The compend of all calamities, 1677 Gitrin Demonol. 
(1867) 416 He shewed .. vineyards, and fields that were 
near, as a compend of the whole. 1882 J. Payne roo Nights 
1. 182 He's such a compend of beauties. 


Compe'nd x. sonce-wd., to narrate briefly. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. Ixxxiii. 345 We shall the 
warlikenesse compend of those fame-wronged Men. 

+Compendage. Ods. rare~'. [f. L. com- 
pend-ére taken in the analytical sense of ‘hang 
together’ +-aGE: cf. appendage.] A mass of things 
hengige together. 

1773 Hawkeswortu Voy. IIT. 44x A scarlet flower, that 
seemed to be a compendage of many fibres. 

+Compe‘ndance. Ols. rare—'. [f. as prec. 

+-ANCE: cf. defendance.] Confederation. 

1698 Ussner Ann. 483 The .. designe of working men off 
allyance and compendance with Prusias. 

+Compendia‘rions, 4. Ofs.-° [f. L. com- 
pendiari-us concisc, compendious, f. compendium 
(see below) + -ous.} Concise, abridged. 

3730-6 in Baizey (folio). 

+ Compe'ndiarist. Obs. rare. [f. next +-18T.] 
A maker of compendiums. 

1679 Prance Addit. Narr. 20 Here. ,the Ingenuity of the 
Compendiarist comes to be taxed. 

+Compendiary, sé. and a. Obs. [ad. L. 
compendiari-us short, compendious, f. compendium : 
see bclow. The sb. represents L. coupendidrium, 
the neuter of the adj. used subst. : see -ARIUM, -ARY.] 

A. sé. A compendium. 

1589 Nasue Pref. Greene's Arcadia (1616) 7 Their ouer- 
fraught studies, with trifling compendiaries. | 16aa Misset- 
nen Free Trade 42 An Epitome or Compendiary of all the 
former Statutes. a 163x Donye Serv: xxxii. 316 A Com- 
pendiary and Summary Abridgment. ¢ 

B. aaj. Compendious, expeditious, brief. 

1609 Br. Bartow Answ. Nameless Catholic 20 A Com. 

ndiary limitation. 1677 Gate Cré. Gentiles 11. ut. 100 
To circumvent some one, and by a compendiary way to 
reduce him under his power. 1801-15 Fuseti Lect, Art x. 
(1848) 531 That compendiary method which. .has ruined the 
arts of every country by reducing execution to a recipe, 

+ Compe‘ndiate, ye. a. Obs. [ad. L. com- 
pendial- ppl. stem of compendiare to contract, 
f. compendi-um.] Contracted, diminntive. 


COMPENDIATE. 


1593 Nasne Christ's T, (1613) 123 In the round com- 

ndiate bladder of thy braine. 1599 — Lenten Stuffe 

p. Ded., Your diminutive excelsitude and compendiate 
greatnesse, é 

+Compe'ndiate, v. Obs. [f. L. compendiat- 
see prec. and -ATE 3.) fvans. To sum upconcisely, 

1614 J. Kine Vitis Palatina 2 That which concludetb and 
compendiateth all blessing, peace upon Israel. 4 1625 
Boys Hes. (1629) 720 ‘I'o Compendiat all these notes in a 
few words. 1639 WN. Scrater Worthy Commun. 1 That 
sacred Map, in which we have compendiated the summe of 
those choice favours from above. 

Hence Compe‘ndiator, one who compendiates, 

1679 Prance Addit. Narr, 22 That other Remarque of 
the Compendiacor. 

+Compendie, Obs. = ComMPENDIUM. 

1574 Newton /ealth Mag. 5 Sundrie sortes of exercise.. 
agreable for them, into whom I namely bave penned and 
written this compendie. 

+Compe-ndiment. 0és. rare. [In form from 
L. compend-tre + -MENT: the sense follows com- 
pendium, -ous, etc.) =CoMPENDIUM, 

1605 TimME Quersit. 1. xv. 69 Philosophers cal man the 
compendiment or abridgement of the greater world. 

+Compendio‘sity. Ols—° [ad. late L. 
compendtositat-em, f. compendiés-us: sec next.] = 
CoMPENDIOUSNESS. 

1730-6 in Batty (folio). i 

ompendious (kgmpe‘ndias), @ [a. Anglo- 
F. *compendious = OF. comipendieux, ad. L. com- 
pendios-us advantageous, abridged, brief, f. com- 
fendi-um: sce below and -ovs, 

1. Containing the snbstance within small com- 
pass, concise, succinet, snmmary ; comprehensive 
though brief; es. of literary works; also of their 
authors, 

1388 Wreir Pref, Ep. Ferome 73 Seuen epistlis, as wel 

oostly and mystik as compendiouse, c 1400 A fol. Loll. Z 5 
fe newe lawe, compendiosar & more complet & more proft- 
ablar pan ani oper lawe. ¢1425 Aletr. Pref. [fampole's 
Psalter 43 Compendyous short gode & profetebul ‘Io mannys 
soule, ¢1460 Stans Puer ad Mensam 94 in Rel. Ant, 1. 
158 Thof that thu be compendious of sentence. ¢1§10 
Barciay Afirr. Ga. Mann. (1570) Aj, Vhis litle treatise in 
stile compendious. 1570 Ascuam Scholemt. (Arb,) 82. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. u. vi. § 1 Man..an extract or com- 
ae image of the world. 1677 Mate Contempl. 1. 9 

t is a Compendious Prayer, and contains much in little. 
1774 T. Warton {/ist. Eng. Poetry 111. 8 A compendious 
analysis of the chapters which form this .. compilation. 
3842 Arnotp Lect. Mod. Hest, ii. (1878) 136 Any cheap or 
compendious helps for the study. 

+2. Of a way, method, or process: That saves 
time or space, expeditious, not circuitons, direct ; 
summary. Oés. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) viii. 28 He pat will go first to 
Babilon By anoper way mare compendious pan I hafe tald 
off. 1602 Carew Corswal! (1723) 143 A way not so safe as 
compendious, when the tyde is out. 1621 Burton Anat, 
Met, ut. iv. v. (1676) 4122/1, E think the most coimpendious 
cure for some of them at least, had been in Bedlam. 3650 
Futter Pisgah w. iii. 58 This compendious passage betwixt 
Egypt and Canaan, a@ 3688 Vitiiers (Dk. Buckhim.) Poems 
(1775) 141 The compendious art to lye and cheat. 1669 
Woncnests: st. Agric. (1681) 105 A compendious way for 
thickning of Copses. 1774 J. Bryant Afythol, 1. 504 The 
most compendious passage to the shades below. 

+b. Economical. Obs. Cf. ComPEnpIcm 3. 
1s8q R. Scot Discou, Witcher. 1. ii. 59 The divell avoideth 
superfluitie as much as he may..If tbe divell were so com- 
pendious, what should he need to use such circumstances 
as to make, etc. 
+c. Profitable. Obs.-9° 

1613 R.C. Tadle op (ed. 3), Compendious, short, profit- 
able. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Compendious, very profitable, 

Compendiously (kgmpendiosli), adv. [f. 
pree. +-LY 4.) In a compendious manner ; briefly, 
concisely, comprehensively, summarily. 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, 1x. i. (r495) 344 Now we 
wol speke ee and compendyously of theffect. c1qoo 
Rom, Rose 2346 Now wole I shortly heere reberce..Al tbe 
sentence by and by, In wordis fewe compendiously. rg09 
Paternoster \W. de W.) Aij, A ryght profytable treatyse 
compendiously drawen out of many & dyuers wrytynges of 
holy men, 1610 Br. Hart Afol. Brownists § 33 Vhe 
Articles of Religion. .as they are compendiouslie set downe 
inthe Crede. 1857 Wuewewt Hist. Juduc. Se. 1. 15 No 
other way of compendiously describing my subject. 

Compendiousness (kgmpendiasnés). [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] Compendious quality or form, 
comprehensiveness, conciseness, brevity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. xxxi. (1495) 368 All 
thoffice of the day is ended vnder compendiousnes of moste 
shorte Euynsonge. 1526 Tinnate NV, 7, Ep. to Rdr., To 
Le to compendiousness that which is now translated at 
the length. 1561 Enun Arte of Nauig, Aijb, 1.. haue 
brought the arte of Nauigation into a briefe compendious- 
nesse, 1692 Bentiev Boyle Lect. y. 146 The inviting easi- 
ness and compendiousness of this Assertion, 1872 Morey 
Voltaire (1886) 122 This outward ease and swift compendi- 
ousness of speech. 

Compendium (kgmpendigm). Pl. -ums, -a. 
[a. L. compendium that which is weighed together, 
a sparing, ae abbreviation, f. compend-dre to 
weigh together, f. com- + pendére to weigh.] 

+1. A short cut; ‘the near way’ G.). 

1581 Mutcaster Positions xiii.(1887) 258 [Ile] may perhaps 
wish for some way without Grammer, and couct a Com- 
pendium. " 

2. An abridgement or condensation of a larger 
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work or treatise, giving the scnse and snbstance, 
within smaller compass, 

1589 Nasue Pref. to Greene's Arcadia (1616) 7 These men 
..doe pound their capacitie in barren Garment 1668 
Hace Pref, Rolle’s Abridgm. 5 There were an incredible 
number of ..Volumes of their Laws; wherenpon that.. 
Prince..reduced them into a better Compendium. 1793 ‘T. 
Beppoes Math. Evid. 79 The writers of compendiums of 
mathematics and natural philosophy. 1878 Huxtey U’Aysiogr. 
Pref. 6 Many highly valuable compendia of Physical Geo- 
graphy are extant. 

Jig. 1607 Watxincton Off. Glass xv. (1664) 158 Others, 
haying but the compendium of excellency, he alone bad it 
in the greatest volumns. \ 

b. An epitome, a summary, a brief. 

1608 Minpteron Fan Love y. iii, You understand my 
case now? Ido..here‘'s the compendium, 1619 Drayton 
Legends Pref., By way of Briefe or Compendium. 1713 
Guardian No, 78 Indexes and dictionaries .. are the com- 
pendium of all knowledge. 1853 Herscuri. Pop. Lect. Se. 
iv. § 30 (1873) 167 Admiral Fitzroy’s interesting compendium 
of the state of the barometer, etc. 

c. transf. and fig. A condensed representation, 
an embodiment in miniature; an abstract. 

1602 Return fr, Parnass. wi.iv.(Arb.) 44 Old Sir Raderick, 
that new printed compendium of all iniquity. 1634 Sir ‘T. 
Hersert /vav. 231 Great Brittaine, a Compendium of the 
World for varietie of Excellencies. 1766 Sterne Serm. v. 
112 A case..which may be looked upon as the compendium 
of all charity, 1863 Geo. Eriot Romola 1. vi, A com- 
pendium of extravagances and incongruities. 

d. An abbreviation whereby two or morc letters 
are ba) belo by a single character. 

1833 G.S. Faser Aecapit. Afost. 88 In the construction 
of these compendia or .. contractions, the compendiun ¢ 
was framed ont of the two distinct cursive letters 5 and r, 

+3. Sparing or saving; cconomy of labour, 
space, etc. Obs. 

1638 Wirxins New World 1, (1684) 29 Shewing a Com. 
pendium of Providence, that could make the same Body a 
World, and a Moon. 165x Cuartrron Sphes. & Cini. 
Matrons 1. (1668) 71 Nor do we think that substraction a 
loss, but a Compendium. 1668 Wiieins Neal Char. 372 
Double Consonants. .for tre Compendium of writing, are .. 
expressed by single Characters. @1734 Nortu Lives 1. 
248 The judges, for compendium of travel, took the first 
town... capable of receiving them. — #.rant, wi. x. (1740) 
660 ‘These Methods are used for Compendium. 1793 Smea- 
ton £dystone L. § 32 The manner .. is herein copied, on 
account of the compendium thereby suggested. 1812 Woov- 
HOUSE sistvon, xviii. 199 ‘The sole object of this .. is com- 
pendinm of calculation, 

+ Compendize, v. Obs. 
trans. ‘Yo epitomize, abridge, 

1693 A fol. Clergy Scot.87 The Episcopalians took care to 
compendise that Book. 1722 Woprow Suf Ch. Scot. 1. 
un, ix. 259, I find them compendised by himself. x722 D. 
Spence Uitte), Arithmetick Compendiz’d. 

Compenetrate (kgmpen/iréit), v. [f. med.L. 
compenetrat- ppl. stem of conipenetrdre : see Com- 
and PENETRATE.] f¢vans. To penetrate in every 
part, pervade, permeate. 

1686 Bovte Free £ug. 359 A Philosophizer may justly 
ask, Ilow conn leita Being can so pervade, and, as it were, 
com-penetrate the Universe, as to be intimately present with 
all its Minute Parts. 1836 F. Manony in Doasase Afag. 
XIV. 91 Animal matter. .impregnated, or, to use the school 
term, ‘compenetrated,’ by a spiritual essence. 1855 Cpt. 
Wiseman Fadiola 73 The world .. felt itself surrounded, 
filled, compencetrated by a mysterious system. 

Compenetration (kfmpenitra-fon).  [n. of 
action from pree.: ef. mod.F. compéndtration.] 
The action of eompenetrating, mutual penctration. 

1802 Praveair /llustr. ffutton, Th, 246 The compenctra- 
tion, as it may be called, of two heterogeneous substances. 
1849 J. Witson in Blackw, Mag. LXVI. 252 This absorp- 
tion and compenetration of the two ideas. 

+ Compe‘nsable, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. com- 
pensable (16th e. in Littré), f£ compenser to Com- 
PENSE ; see -ABLE. ] Capable of being compensated. 

1661 Fertuam Resolves u. |.(1677) 260 Future danger,noway 
compensable by the short delight. 1656in BLount Glossogr. 
1721 in Battey; thence in Jounson and mod. Dicts, 

+Compe'nsant, 2. Obs. rare. [a. F. com- 
pensant pr. pple.: see CoMPENSE.] Compensating. 

1624 F. Wate Reply Fisher 538 No Saint or Angell can 
make compensant satisfaction to God for the guilt of any 
sinne, Jd:d. 549 By Satisfaction he vnderstandeth depre- 
cant Satisfaction, not compensant. 

Compensate (kympénselt, kgmpernse't), vw. [f 
L. contpensat- ppl. stem of conipensdre to weigh 
one thing against another, counterbalance, ete., f. 
com- + pensare, frequent. of pendcre to weigh. Cf. 
CoMPENSE. 

The first pronunciation is that now usual in England, but 
appears to be quite recent; pronouncing dicts. had until 
¢1850-70 only the other, which is also tbat of 18th c. 
poets. Tennyson has both: (compensated) in the Princess 
3847.) 

1. ¢vans. To counterbalance, make up for, make 
amends for. 

1656 Artif. Handsomeness (1662) 81 Those happy delu- 
sions, whereby we..compensate those our deformities. 1660 
H. More Myst. Godsiness 541 To compensate their neglect. 
1699 Damrier Voy. 11. 1.1.6 The benefit of it would not 
compensate the danger. 1732 Pore £ss. fan 1. 181 Each 
seeming want erape ated of course. 2 Falconer 
Shipwr, 15 Still, to compensate toils and hazards past. 
1838 De MorGan £ss. Prodad. 152'The opposite errors may 
..compensate each other exactly. 1847 TENNYSON Prise, UM. 
133 For often fineness compensated size. 1864 — En. Ard. 
249 Not being bred To barter, nor compensating the want 


[f. Cosrpenn + -1ze] 


COMPENSATION, 


By sbrewdness. ¢ 1862 Buckie Civilfe. [1 1.v. 378 Hisnative 
strength inay compensate the defects of his equipment. 
b. Const. with (an equivalent), 4y (an action). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Mseud, Ep. ui. xvi.144 She compensates 
the death of the father by the..murder of the mother. 1649 
Roserts Clavis Bibl. 549 That they may compensate the 
barrennesse of tbe ground with the multitude of Cattell. 
1672 Witxins Nat, Kelig, 20 Compensating good with good, 
and not with evil. 1784 Cowrrr 7 as iv, 134 Compensating 
his loss with added hours Of social converse. 61d. 1v. 768 
Compensating his loss By supplemental shifts, the best he 
may. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 684 The loss of water .. not 
being compensated by absorption from below, 

C. fo a person, 

1778 Burke Corr. (1844) LI. 248 To compensate to us in 
the east what we have lost irrecoverably in the west. 1841 
W. Svatnine /taly § /¢. fsd. 111. 35 To compensate to the 
Venetians. .the spoliation they had suffered. 

d. abso. To make compensation or amends. 

1660 R. Coxe Power § Sudj. 176 Let us..abstain from all 
wickedness for the future, and duly compensate. 1774 ‘T. 
Twinine Leer, § Stud, (1882) 25 If it..has defects .. it has 
beauties and delicacies which amply compensate. 

2. intr. To be an equivalent, to make up for. 

1648 Ch.-lands not to be sold 42 What proportion of carnall 
things can compensate for things spirituall. @ 1677 Barrow 
Was. (1686) LI. 75 There is in every condition somewhat 
of good compensating for its evils. 1784 Cowrer Yas& wv. 
434 Solicitous how best He may compensate for a day of 
sloth By works of darkness. @1831 A. Knox A'emt. (1844) 1. 
71 Which could never be compensated for by .. attention. 
1879 Froune Casar xxiii, 409 Skill might compensate for 
defective numbers. 

3. Zrans, ‘To inake equal return to, to recompense 


or remtnerate (a person, etc.) for anything. 

1814 Wornsw. Alrcursion mm. 801, [ should at least secnre 
my own, And be in part compensated, 1818 Cruise J igest 
(ed. 20 111. 459 To compensate yourself for your rent 
services, 1880 Havaiwron D4ys. Gor. v. 228 Na 
rivers, .seem to compensate South America for its deficiency 
in coal-beds. 

4. Afech. To provide with mechanical compensa- 
tion; to make up for ‘the variations to which a 
pendalnm is liable’. éans, and intr. 

1819 [see Comrensatine ffé. a. bh], 1850 1... Denison 
Kudin. Treat. Watches, etc, 84 We want therefore some 
contrivance which will compensate this expansion of the 
rod. déid. 274 If the pendulum fs not compensated it must 
be of wood. 1871 B. Srewart //eaé ved. 2) 79 ‘he first who 
attempted to compensate for change of length ofa pendulum 
was Mr. Graham, an English clockmaker. 

Hence Compensated ; Co‘mpensating 2é/. sé. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch §& Clockn:. 190 A cheap..coni- 

ensated pendulum may be made with a wood rod and lead 
Tes 1668 Watkins NealChar.39 Compensating, recompense. 

Compensating, ///. a. [f. prec. +-1ne 2.) 
That compensates. 

1710 Norns CAr. Prud, viii. 369 Uumility, a very com- 
pensating and atoning vertue. 1858 J. Martineau Studd. 
Chr. 334 ‘The compensating sanctity of another. 1868 
Brownine Afae § BA vu.1473, | trust In the compensating 
great God. 1878 J. W. Enswortn Sag ford Sadi. Ballad 
Soc.) 924 ‘Yo make the parents give a compensating dowry. 

b. Compensating-batance, pendulum: sce Com- 
PENSATION 3. 

1819 Rees Cyed, s.v. Penduliun, Graham's mercurial pen- 
dulum..may be considered as the first compensating pen- 
dulum. 1874 H. Gonrray 4 stro. iii, 42 They are compen- 
sating pendulums constructed by taking advantage of the 
unequal expansions of different substances, 

Ilenee Compensatingly adv. 

1876 Tinsley's Mag. XVII. 50 The Giver of good gifts 
gives his gifts compensatingly. 1885 G. Merepitn Diana 
II. xii. 286 He was compensatingly heterodox in his view 
of the Law's persecution of women. 

Compensation (kempénsfon). [ad. L. con 
pensalion-ene (or F. compensation, 16th c. in Littré), 
n. of action f. compensdre: see COMPENSATE.) 

1. The action of compensating, or condition of 
being compensated; cotnterbalance, rendering of 
an equivalent, requital, recompense. 

1387 Trevisa /digden (Rolls) VIII, 21x His sustres pat 
were his heyres hadde oper londes perfore in compensa- 
cioun. 1597 Bacon Coulers viii. fss. (Arb.) 149 If euill be 
in the one and comfort in the other, it is a kind of com- 
pensation, r6sx W.G. tr. Cowed’s inst. 218 Obliged to the 
compensation of what is lost by Roberies. 1813 Six H. 
Davy Agric. Chent. (1814) 359 Some articles capable of be- 
coming manure are introduced in compensation. 1876 
Moztey Univ. Serne. ix. 188 The Spartan idea of human 
life was one of strict compensation..you must fight for the 
State if the State is to keep you. make 

b. Afech. The balance or neutralization of op- 


posing forces, ; 

1789 W. Nicnotson Eéectr. in PAL Trans. UXXIX. 283 
Whenever a jar is charged, the greatest part of the elec- 
tricity becomes latent on account of the compensation. 
1831 Brewster Optics xxiii. 204 The..axes along which 
there is no double refraction or polarisation .. have been 
called .. axes of compensation. 1837 — Magnetism 354 
A more perfect compensation in the action of two needles. 
1874 Knicnt Dict. Afech. 600/2 Adjustment of the screws.. 
Pendens this compensation a tedious. .operation, 

ce, Med. (See quot. 1882.) 

1866 A. Funt Princ. Med. (1880) 334 The stage of com- 
pensation..may last for years, 1882 Syd, Soc. Lex., Come 
pensation .. those conditions by which the effects of con- 
genital or acquired disease are warded off. It may be ob- 
served in cases of cardiac or hepatic disease. & 

2, That which is given in recompense, an eqni- 
yalent rendered, remuneration, amends. 

1610 Suaxs, Ten. 1. i 2 If I have too austerely punish'd 
you, Your compensation makes amends. 1776 Ba 


COMPENSATIONAL. 


W, Nv 1... vi. 55 The compensation which the borrower 

pays tothe lender. 1845 S. Austin Xanke's fist. Ref 11. 

#5 They accepted compensation in money or in kind. 1878 
rowninG La Saisiaz 59 Pains with sorry compensations. 
b. Amends or recompense for loss or damage. 

1804 Ear Laupero. Publ. Wealth (1819) 1g2 A proprietor 
. entitled to a compensation for what his capital would 
have produced him. 1850 Rosertson Serm. Ser. 1 it 
(1872) 27 Men think that heaven is to be a compensation 
for earthly loss. 1860 Tynpatt Géac. 1. xviii. 130 Deter- 
mined to make us some compensation for the loss. Afod. 
He has sued the Railway, Company for compensation, 
They will receive noi ag ae for disturbance. 

e. Civil Law. (See quot.) 

1848 Warton Law Lex., Compeusation..a sort of right 
hy set-off, wherehy a person who has been sued for a debt, 
demands that the deht may be compensated with what is 
owing to him by the creditor, which, in that case, is equiva- 
lent to payment, 

3. attrib. aud Comb., as compensation act, water, 
etc.; compensation-balance, -pendulum, in a 
chronometer, a balance-wheel or a pendulum hav- 
ing arrangements which neutralize the effect of the 
expansion or contraction of the metal under varia- 
tions of temperature; compensation-curb, -stud, 
etc., parts of such mechanism; eompensation- 
bar, -strip, a bar of two or more metals of dif- 
ferent expansibilities, the expansions of which 
neutralize cach other’s effect. 

1882 (title), Commonable Rights *Compensation Act. 
1805 Harpy in Trans. Soc. Arts XXIII. 378 We have ar 
present two *commpensation balances. 1848 Branpe Dict. 
Se¢.(N. York) 117 [hat which is most generally adopted is 
the expansion or compensation-balance. 1874 Kwsicut 
Dict. Mech, 600/1 Compensation Balance... invented by 
Harrison, of Foulby, England, who devoted himself for a 
long series of years—r1728-1761—to the discovery. 1884 
F, J. Britten Watch & Clockm. 66 ‘The *compensation 
curb was invented by Harrison, but..it is never used now. 
1888 Daily News 30 Nov. 2/1 The water passing through 
the masonry in a twenty-inch pipe, and into a *compensa- 
tion house, where... the millions of gallons that have to 
escape can be ineasured to a nicety. 1866 Dickens Mughy 
9unct, 279 (Hoppe) The value of the house had been re- 
ferred to what was popularly called a “compensation-jury. 
1807 Warp in Trans. Soc. Arts XXV_116, I send you a 
new "compensation pendulum, ¢ 1861 Trirpuix & Rice tr. 
Saunier’s Mod. Horology 687 Compensation pendulums .. 
to neutralize the effecis of contraction and dilatation due to 
changes of temperature. 1884 F. J. Britren Watch & 
Clock. 66 With the changes of temperature the *com- 
pensation stud moves to and fro, 1889 Pall Mall G. 13 

uly 3/1 The bill does not provide for any storage or any 

compensation water to be sent down the stream. 

Compensational (kpmpénse*fonil), 2. [f. 
prec. + -AL1.] Of or pertaining to compensation. 

1824 Bentnam JVks. X. 548 For imputation of motives 
there should be no responsibility, punitional or compensa. 
tional. 1865 Bususety Vicar. Sacr. im. iv. 243 Compensa- 
tional contrivances for the saving of God's justice, 

Compensative (kfmpensitiy),a. [f. L. com- 
pensat-, ppl. stem of compensire + -1VK. | Mrs. 
Browning has the pronunciation co mfensa-tive. ] 
= COMPENSATORY. 

1633 T. Avams E.xf. 2 Peter ii. 13 Pious frauds, compen- 
sative sins, 1637 M. Hupson Ditine Right Govt, W. ix. 131 
Compensative Honour. .to remunerate integrity. 1Ba0 Haz. 
uitt Lect, Dram. Lit,(1.),'The compensative Justice of the 
old Drama. 1840 Mrs, Brownixe Draina of Exile Wks. 1889 
I. 10 A compensative splendour. /6id, 84 The heavenly 
life and compensative rest. 1868 Rocers Pol. Econ. ix. 
(ed. 3) 96 Whether such an increase..in the money wages .. 
be more than compensative for the general rise in prices, 

b. as sé. Compensation. 

1822-30 Lame Let, ¢o Barton (L.), This is the sorry com- 
pensative, 

Ilence Compe‘nsativeness. 

1730-36 in BaiLey (folio). 


Compensator (kp‘mpénseitaz). [ageut-n. In L. 
form f. compensdre to COMPENSATE: cf. F. com- 


pensateur.| One who or that which compensates. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 19 Apr.6/1 A compensator, a consoler, 
and a refuge from the wreck and ruin. 

b. spec. A contrivance or instrument for produc- 


ing mechanical compensation: see quots. 

1837 Brewster ee 359 The compensator produces 
the same effect as the iron on shipboard does. c 1861 
Triretin & Rice tr. Saunier’s Alod, Horology 683 Makers 
of compensators. 1867 SmytH Sarlor’s Word-bk, 462 Mag- 
netic coupensator, an iron plate fixed near the compass, to 
neutralize the effect of local attraction upon the needle. 
1874 Kmicnt Dict. Mech. 601/1 Compensator..a device to 
equalize the action of the exhauster which withdraws the 
gas from the retorts, i ve 

Compensatory (k/mpevnsitari), a. [fas 
prec. +-ory: cf. F. compensatoire.] Having the 
function of compensating; affording compensation. 

1601-4 Funpecke sf Pt, Parall. 8 Gifts..called Compen- 
satorie, because they are giuen for some cause or con- 
sideration. 1802 Patey Nat. Theol, (1804) #97 Another 
instance of the compensatory system is in the autumnal 
crocus, 1838 Dz Moxrcan Ass. Prodaé, 142 That the effect 
of successive lapses .. shall be compensatory of each other. 
1875 Witney Life Lang. iv. 51 With compensatory pro- 
longation of the preceding vowel. 

+Compe‘nse, v. Oss. Also 7 eompence. [a. 
OF. compenser (13th c. in Godef.), Pr. and Sp. 
compensar, It. comipensare:—L. compensare.] To 
CoMPENSATE, to counterbalance. a. frans. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 365 His sinne was despensed With 
golde, wherof it was compensed. 16aa Bacon Hen. I’1/, 
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208 The Ioyes and Feasts of the two Marriages, were 
compensed with the Mournings and Funerals of Prince 
Arthur and of Queene Elizabeth, 1626 — Sy/va § 398 The 
Length of the Night and the Dews thereof, do compence 
the Heat of the Day. 1648 Nemonstr. Army & Officers 49 
The hazzard. .is ahundantly compenst hy those hopes, 1706 
J. Frazer Sec. Sight in Ess. Witcher. (1820) 179 God might 
Compense the want of many other gifts. 
b. intr. 

1825 SoutHey Paraguay i. 41 For what thou losest .. 
There is one change alone that may compense. 

+Compe'nser. 0/s. One who makes com- 
pensation. 

1957 R. Hoc Suppl. Decisions 77 (Jam.) To infer com- 
pensation .. it is not enous that the compenser had an as- 
signation in his person before the other party's cedent was 
denuded by assignation. 


Comper, obs. f. CoMPARE v., and CoMPEER. 

|| Comperage. [F. f. compere: see COMPERE.] 
Gossiping (Blount 1656, whence in Coles, etc.). 

Compercioner, var. of CoMPARCIONER, Ods. 

|} Compe're. Ods. [a. F. compere, a godfather 
in relation to the godmother, and to the actual 
father and mother of a child; hence, male gossip, 
fellow, familiar, intimate :—L. compater; cf. Com- 
PERAGE, COMPEER 2.] 

1738 Couswnon Sense (1739) 11. 151 In France, there was 


searce an Old Gentleman. . without a Mistress, nor a Married 
Woman who had not her Compere as well as her Galant, 


Compere, obs. f. Compare, COMPEAR, COMPEER. 

+ Compere‘ndinate, v. Ofs.—° [f. L. com- 
perendinare to put off (the hearing of a case) to 
the third day following, f. comperendin-us (dies) 
third day following, f. com- + perendinus, adj. f. 
perendi¢ the day after to-morrow.] 

To defer, delay, put off from day to day. 

1623 Cocxeram. Thence in Biount, Baitey, Jounson, ete. 

Hence + Comperendina tion, a putting off. 

1678 in Piuctirs, Thence in BaiLey, Jounson, etc. 

+Compere'ndinous, 2. Ofs.—° [f, L. com- 
perendin-us + -0v8.] Prolonged, deferred. 

1730-6 in Baitey (folio). 

+Compernage. Ols. ferron. form of com- 
panage, or companiage, a. OF, compagnage, com- 
panage, f. compagn-; see COMPANION + -AGE.] 
Companionship, company. 

¢ 1475 Partenay 1020 Som all night dysported.. Many fayr 
songis songe that compernage. dd. 3706 A thing I shall 
you declare truly, Ar I me departe fro your compemage. 

© Also erron. form of COMPANAGE, q.v. 

+Compert, :). Ofs. Also 6 comperite, 
-perte. [ad. L. compert-um, pa. pple. of comperi-re 
to disclose fully, ascertain, f. com--+ par(t)-ere to 
get. In meaning akin to late L. compertorium, a 
judicial inquest in civil cases (Du Cange).] 

A thing found out by judicial inquiry. 

1534 T. Broyur in Lett, Suppress. Monast. (Camd. Soc.) 
so Alaister Leyghton hath wreten certen comperies unto 
you. 1535 T. Lecn r7d. 66 As ye shall knowe by the 
compertes in this visitation. 1535 J. Ap Rice iid. 85 To 
advertise yow of our procedinges there, and also of the 
compertes of the same. 1539 Latimer Seven. & Rein. (1845) 
417 When comperites doth shew what fedities doth grow, 

+Compert, a. Obs. rare—". A scribal crror for 
compt=L, comptus adorned, dressed (on the head). 

c1g00 Afol, Loll. sg To haue not wib hem ..3eng men 


kembid or compert [St. Bernard De Consid. w. vi. 21 
Comptos adolesceutes secuin non habere). 

Compertiment, obs. f. CoMPARTMENT. 

Compesce (k/mpe's), v. arch. Also § eom- 
posse. (ad. L. compescere to fasten together, re- 
strain, curb. Since 16th. only in Sc. writers.) 
trans. To restrain, repress, curb. 

1430 Lyoc. Céron. Troy u. xiv, By manly force rathest 
there compesse The spyryte of Ire and melancolye. 1637 
Gutestie Eng.-Pop. Cerem, mi. viii. 176 A coactive power 
to compesce the turbulent. 1680tr, Buchanan's De Fure 
Regni (1689) 27 A Plaister to compege the Eruptions of 
Flegm, 1681 Goune Whigs Sup, lee toa Com 
me, muse, these stout bravadoes. 1721 Woprow Suff. Ch. 
Scot. (1828) I, Introd. 21 Tyranny which was compesced 
with very much ado, 1865 Car.yte Fred&. Gt. VIL. xvin, 
iii. 132 Oldenburg . has coerced and compesced them into 
soldierly obedience, 

Compess, -est, obs. ff. Compost. 

+ Compester, v. Ols. [a. OF. compeste-r = 
OF, composte-r = med.L. compostdre to dung land, 
f. OF. compost : see Compost (which had also the 
variant ear The -er is app. the Fr. infinitive 
cnding.] To dung, manure. 

16a8 Coxe On Litt, 1228, For kine and sheep to com- 


ester the land. x Vextais ep. 1, (1701) 18 Or those 
beasts) which he takes to compester his land. 


Competable, obs. f. CoMPETIBLE. 
+Compete, v.1 Obs. rare. (a. F. comptter 
(14th c.), ad. L. competire In its earlier neuter 
sense, ‘to fall togcther, coincide, come together, be 
convenient or fitting, be due’, f. com: together 
+ petere to fall upon, assail, aim at, make for, try 
to reach, strive eal sue for, solicit, ask, seek. 

From the later active sense of competére we have Comretr 
v2; the two senses are intermixed in the derivatives that 


follow, but competence, -ency, competent, competible, and 
their derivatives, belong in the main to this sense.] 


COMPETENCE. 


intr. To be suitable, applicable, or ‘competent’. 

1541 R. Coptanp Guydon's onl Chirurg., There ben 
thre maners [of lygatures or rollynges]. One is incarnatyue, 
and it competeth to newe woundes, and fractures. 

Compete (kjmpit), v.2 Also 7 compate. 
[repr. L. compet-ére, iu its post-classical active 
seuse ‘to strive after (something) in company or 
together’, f. com- together + pefére to aim at, go 
toward, try to reach, seck, etc.: see prec. No 
such sense is recognized by Littré for mod.¥. com- 
péter, but Cotgrave has ‘ competer, to be sufficient 
for, sutable with, agreeable vnto; also, to belong 
or appertaine to’( = prec. vb.); also, ‘to demaund, 
or sue for the same thing that another doth’ (which 
corresponds to this). Florio 1598 has It. comspetere 
‘to contend or striue for any suite, office, place, or 
dignitie,’ [1611] ‘ to contend or strine with another 
for maistrie’; Minsheu has Sp. compéter ‘to be meet 
for, to agree with’ (= prec.) ; ‘to sue with another 
for anything, to contend or strine for any suit, 
office, or dignity’, The early related words in 
Eng. are competitor, competor, cf. also CoMPE- 
TENCE, CoMPETENcY, sense I. Though in occa- 
sioual use in 17th c., this verb is not in Johnson, 
nor in Todd 1818, Seager 1819, Jodrell 1820; it 
is given by Richardson (without quotations) as 
‘now uot uncommon in specch’; by critics,in 1824, 
it was styled ‘a Scotticism’, and ‘an American 
discovery’.] 

1. intr, To enter into or be put in rivalry with, 
to vie with another #7 any respect. 

1620 Br. Hatt Hon. Mar. Clergy xvii, The Church of 
England is blessed with a true clergy and glorious; and 
such a one as his Italian generation .. shall never presume 
to compete with, in worthinesse and honour. 1659 Ham- 
mono On Ps, cxxxix. 15. Annot. 677 No embroidery or 
carpet-work in the world can compate with it. 1755 
Guthriés Trial 121 Jam.) Also the man here giveth up 
with other lovers; as they compete with Christ, he resolves 
not to be for another. ?a1800 Mitner (Webster 1828), The 
sages of antiquity will not dare to compete with the inspired 
authors. 1822 Heser Life Fer. Taylor (L.), There was 
none who could compete with him in renown of learning 
and genius. 1846 Soutuey in Q. Kev, XXXIV. 101 Some 
of our ancient oaks and yews might.. compete with the 
grandest trees of a Sumatran forest. ; 

2. To strive with another, for the attainment of 
a thing, 7 doing something. 

1795 SoutHEY Joan of Arc vu. 182 Competing with him 
to protect the Maid. 1803 W. Tavtor in dau. Rev. I. 274 
All the country gentlemen who compete for the raising of 
regiments, 1822[M. Davenport [itt] Public Education 
205 All his endeavours to compete with his elders are re- 
sented by them. 1824 De Quincry (Keview of prec) in 
Lona, Mag. 411 From bis use of the Scotticisms “succumb ‘, 
‘compete’..he ought to be a Scotchman. 1824 Slackw. 
Mag. XVI. 620 Another class of transgressions, in Our 
author, we shall now enumerate :—‘ to compete ’—({an Amer- 
ican discovery) 1875 Jowetr /late (ed. 2) V. 391 Diffe- 
rent persons should compete with one another In asking 
questions. | N . . - 

b. esp. in commercial relations: To strive with 


others in the production and sale of commodities, 
or command of the market. 

a 1844 Camrpet Poems, Revisiting Sc. River iii, Till 
Toil grows cheaper than the trodden weed, And man com- 
petes with man, like foe with foe. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. 
Art 59 Let the paper manufacturers compete with the 
government. “a nvons Prim, Pol. Econ, 79 The stores 
are also useful, because they compete with shopkeepers, 
and induce them to lower their prices. 

Competence (kginp/ttns). (a. F. competence 
* competencie, conueniencie, sufficlencie, aptnesse, 
fitnesse, agreeablenesse; also concurrencie, com- 
pettitorship’ (Cotgr.): cf. It. compefentia *compe- 
tencie, conteuiencie, also contending for one same 
thing’ (Florio), Sp. competencia ‘competencic, cor- 
riualitie ; sufficiency, conneniency’ (Minsheu); ad. 
L. contpetentia (post-class.) mecting together, agree- 
ment,symmetry, planetary conjuuction ; f. competent- 
pr. pple. of competére: see Compete v.! and 2,] 

I. In sense of CoMPETE v2 ~ / 
+1. Rivalry In dignity or relative position, vying. 
1594 Carew Huarte's Exam, Wits xv. (1596) 266 Man.. 

seeing that the angels with whom he had competence were 
immortall [cf. ‘Made a little lower than the angels *} 

II. In sense of Compete.) 
+2. An adequate supply, a sufficiency of: Obs. 


1897 Suaxs. 2 Hen. FV, v. v.70 For competence of life I 
will allow you, That Iacke of meanes enforce you not to 
euill. 1623 Massincrr Bondman w. ii, A competence of 
land freely allotted To each man's proper use. 1714 Gav 
What d'ye call it? Prelim. Sc. 3, I will have a ghost; nay, 
I will have a Competence of Ghosts. 1740 Gray Lef?. in 
Poents (1775) 101 Such a private happiness (supposing a small 
competence of fortune) is almost always in one’s power, . 

3. A sufficiency of meaus for living comfortably ; 


a comfortable living or estate ; = COMPETENCY 3. 
1632 MassincerR City Madam w. i, I shall be enabled To 
make payment of my dehts to all the world, And leave my- 
self a competence. 1640-1 Aurkcudbr. War-Comm. Ain, 
Bk. (1855) 65 To appoynt to hir ane competance out of hir 
said husband's estate. 1742 Younc N#. TA. vi. tea Acom- 
petence is vital tocontent. 1815 Jane AUSTEN £inma 1. U, 
An easy competence, enough to secure the purchase of a 
little estate, 1871 Buacxim Four Phases i. 6 He had been 


‘cient 


COMPETENCY. 


left some small competence hy his father. 2882 Suortiouse 
F. Juglesant 11. 51 Earn a competence and fame. 
b. The condition of having sufficient means for 

living comfortably ; easy circumstances. 

1738 Swirt Jit. Horace 1. vi. (RO, Preserve, Almighty 
Providence! Just what you gave me, competence. 1752 
eae Rambler No. 206 ® 5 They... growled away their 
latter years in discontented competence. 1814 Worpsw. 
Excursion vi. Wks. 496/2 Rob of competence, And her 
obsequious shadow, peace of mind. 1864 Texnyson Ex. 
Ard. 82 Seven happy years of health and competence. 

4. Sufficiency of qualification; capacity to deal 


adequately with a subject. ; 

1790 Burke Fr."Rev. 291 To make men act zealously is 
not in the competence of law. 1796 — Le/. Noble Ld. Wks. 
1842 11. 258 Conferring upon me that sort of honour, which 
it is alone within their competence .. to bestow. 1805 
Foster Ess. u. vi. 198 Even the experience of failure aug- 
ments his competence. 1860 Tynnatt Glac. n. xxi. 343 ‘Lo 
doubt my own competence to understand it. 1880 W. B. 
Carrenter in 19h Cent. 595 Naturalists of the highest 
competence in their respective departments. 4 

b. esp. Law, The quality or position of being 
legally competent ; legal capacity or admissibility. 

1708-15 Kersev, Competence, or Competency, in Law, the 
Power of a Judge, for the taking Cognisance of a Matter. 
1827 HaLtam Const, Hist. (1876) HI. xvii. 312 The court of 
session .. possessed no competence in criminal proceedings. 
1886 Sir E. Fry in Law Nimes Rep. LUI. 623/2 It was 
within his competence to say that he would not appoint a 
new trustee. a : 

e. Adequacy of a work ; legitimacy of a logical 
conclusion ; propriety. 

1851 Mrs. Brownine Casa Guidi Windows 27 By force 
of his own fair work’s competence. a 1852 HWamitron Logic 
(1860) II. 465 It shows at a glance the competence or in- 
competence of any conclusion. 


+ Competencer. Os. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + 
-ER.] The possessor of a competency (of means). 

1621 R. Jounson Way to Glory 36 ‘A competent main- 
tenance is due to ministers; but not tythes.’ Proove that 
position .. Then we should have, in stead of a Bishop ofa 
Church, a competencer of a Church, etc, 

Competency (kemp/ténsi). [ad. L. conpe- 
tentia: see-ENCY. For the sense-history see Com- 
PETENCE.] 

I. In sense of Compre v,2 

+1. Rivalry, competition, Ods. 

1594 Carew /fnarte’s Exam, Wits xiii. (1596) 233 If dif- 
ferences of wits, so far distant as these, do enter into com- 
petencie, the one. .getteth learning in a trice, and the other 
..can small skill in the matter. 1599 Sanpys Europe 
ie (1632) 67 The Dominicans strive in competencie with 
the Franciscans in all things. 1600 E. Birountr Uniting 
Port. to Castile 92 This competencie seruing as a spurre. 
1604 Epmonns Odserv. Cxsar's Cont. 20 Things of greater 
condition are alwayes injurious to lesser natures, and cannot 
endure any competencie. 1638 N. Ferrers tr. Vaddes’ 
Consid. 194 The men of the world .. have no competency 
with them. 

TI. In sense of ComMPETE 2,1 


+2. A sufficient supply ; a sufficiency of Obs. 

1616 Buttoxar, Competencie, sufficiency. 1619 DALTON 
Country Fust, x\. (1630) 91 Having competencie of wealth, 
wisdome, and a good conscience. 1639 Fut.er Holy War 
1. if. (1647) 3 The countrey recovered not a competencie of 
inhabitants for some hundred years after. 1670 CLAREN- 
pon Contempl. Ps., Tracts (1727) 576 A competency of dis- 
cretion and foresight. 1709 SteEte Tatler No.g1 Pr He 
has a Competency of Fortune without Superfluity. @ 1734 
Nortn Lives (1826) 11. 365 Commissions to return with, of 
which he had a competency. 

3. A sufficiency, without superfluity, of the means 
of life; a competent estate or income. 

1598 Barcxtey Felic. Man (1631) 67 A Competencie suffi- 
referred before surfeit, 162: heme Pers. Tithes 8. 
3645 Pacitr Heresiogr. (ed. 4) 163 He would have them to 
have competencies. 1749 Fiecoinc Tom Yones (1775) I. 
329 There is no happiness in this world without a com- 
petency. 1859 Smites Sed/ Help viii. 206 To retire upona 
competency to his native town. 1872 E. Peacock A/adel 
4F,1L i. 7 John.. might leave his daughter a competency. 
b. The condition of having a sufficient income; 
easy circumstances ; = CoMPETENCE 3 b. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch. V.1.ii. 9 Superfiuitie comes sooner hy 
white haires, but competencie liues longer. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 11. 46 Their general competency is greatly 
owing to contempt of tyrannic fashions, 1803 WELLESLEY 
Disp. Hs A state of dignity, competency, and comfort. 
1836 Hor. Smitn Zin Trump. (1876) 98 Competency—a 
financial horizon, which recedes as we advance, 

4. Sufficiency of qualification ; capacity ; = Com- 
PETENCE 4. 


1797 Burke Regic, Peace iii, VIL. 351 The loan demon- 
strates, in re to instrumental resources, the competency 
of this kingdom to the assertion of the common cause. 
1836 J. Gitsert Chr, Atonem. ix. (2852) 288 It is not within 
our competency to imagine. 1848 C. Bronte ¥ Eyre x, 
To give satisfactory references as to character and com- 
petency. 1858 J. Martineau Studies Chr. To deny 
the ethical ef of the mind for this fice. 

b. esp. Law. T 
legally competent; legal capacity, 

1597 Danie Cro. Wares w. xxii, Whose competencie was 
of tender touch: although his might was small, his right 
was much. 1650 E-verc. conc. Usurp, Power 81 They that 
teach..the competency, yea duty, of any that have force to 
play the Magistrate. 1767 Brackstone Comm. 11. 377 The 
Judges were extremely strict in regard to the credibility, or 
rather the competency, of the witnesses, 1856 FRouDE 
Hist, Eng. (1858) 1. v. 445 She refused .. to acknowledge 


the competency of the tribunal before which she was 
called, 


e quality or position of being ° 
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Competent (kymp/'tént), a. Also 5 conpe- 
tent, 5-6 competente, 6 compu-, -po-, -pytent. 
(a. F. competent ‘terme de droit’ (15the. in Littré), 
and ad. L. competent-em suitable, fitting, proper, 
lawful, pr. pple. of comfettye in its neuter senses: 
sec COMPETE 7.1] 

+1. Suitable, fit, appropriate, proper. 
general sense. 

c1400 Afol. Loll. 34 Euer bi oportunite, or conpetent 
acordauns, to be redi to fil it. ¢1430 Lync. Bochas v1. i. 
(1554) 146b, What maner torment .. Wer competent, couen- 
able, or condigne To him, a 1480 in ug. Gilds (1870) 445 
And to kepe hir fest in competent place be the alderman 
and maistres assigned. 1534 More /assion Wks. 1284/2 
God in the creacion of man, gaue to hyin two states: one, 
competent and conuenient for hys mortal nature. 1547 
Boorpe /ntrod. Knowl, i, (1870) 127 Good vytales, good 
meate, wine, and competent Ale. 1667 N. Fairrax in Pr. 
Trans. 1. 549 A common Sudorifick..in competent time 
relieved him. 1791 Smeaton Filystone L. (1793) § 192 
Materials... very competent to our purpose. 2 

2. Suitable to a person’s rank or position; suit- 
able or sufficient for comfortable living. arch. 

1440 Close Roll 23 Hen. V7, A competent annuite for lyf. 
1463 Bury Wills (1850) 33 A competent bed with ij peyre 
shetys. 1573 Tusser //zsh. (1878: 18 A competent huing. 
and honestly had, makes such as are godlie both thankful 
and glad. 1651 Nicholas /’apers (1886) 1. 242 To have a 
competent Joynter for her and estate for herchildren. 1667 
ie rent ee 8 54. Gt. Brit. 1. x, (1743) 244 Officers. . 
who have all competent salaries. 1865 Grote /¥daéo I. iii, 
128 Leaving a competent property. 1876 Dicey Real Prop. 
iii. § 1.115 If she [a widow] depart from the castle, then 
a competent house shall be provided for her. 

3. Suitable, adequate, or sufficient, in amount or 
extent, 

c14g0 Gesta Rom. \xi. 257 (Marl. MS.) A semly yonge 
kny3te...he wolle fi3t for yow. .yf ye wolle yeve to him com- 
petente salarye. 1493 <ict 7 Hen. VI/, c. 14 As muche 
therof..as shuld be competent or nedefull to the seid re- 
paracion. 1571 Dicces Penton, t. xxxv. Ljb, Draw a 
streight line of competente length. 1626 Bacon Sylea 
§ 108 Harmony requireth a competent distance of Notes. 
1664 Evetyn Pomona vi. (1729) 68 A competent while 
before Christmas. 1791 SMEATON Edystone L. (1793) $272 
A competent quantity being put down to the bottom of the 
hole. 2817 Jas. Mit. Bret. /ndia I. v. ix. 705 Mr. Pitt’s 
bill... being now supported by a competent majority, was 
passed into an act. : 

+b. Sufficient but not going beyond this: fair, 
moderate, reasonable, enough. Odés. 

3535 J. Mason in Ellis Orte. Lett, u. 11. f5 Vitaylls be of 
a competent pryce: all other things as cloth, lether, books, 
etc. be unresonable dere. 1581 Muccaster Positions xxxiil. 
(2887) 120 Such as be newly recotiered from sicknes .. nust 
content themselues with small and competent exercise. 
162g Bacon £ss., Vicissttnde (Arb.) 576 They grew to rest 
upon Number, rather Competent, then Vast. 1780 Harris 
Philolog. Eng. Wks. (1841) 499 Greek was spoken with 
competent purity in Constantinople even to the fifteenth 
century. : : ' 

4. Adequate or sufficient in quality or degree. 

1597 Morey /nfrod. Afus. 76 You haue giuen me a com- 

tent reason, 1655 Fuiter CA. Hest. vu. it, § 4 Had 

roughe their work to some competent perfection. 1683 
Burnet tr. Afore’s Utopia Pref. 1 He that undertakes it, 
has a competent skill of the one Tongue, and is a Master 
ofthe other. 1691 Rav Creation 1. (1704) 78 Necessary to 
define with competent certainty. 1798 Lo. AucKLAND Corr, 
(1862) 111. 387 Impossible to form any competent notion 
of what we are doing. 1827 Keatince /¥av. I. 63 A model 
of this mountain... would supply infinitely the most com- 
petent idea of it. ms : ; 

5. Possessing the requisite qualifications for, or 
fo; properly qualified. a. Of persons. 

1647 CLARENDON “ist. Reb, 1. (1843) 7/2 The King asked 
him only of the Journey. .of which he might be a competent 
councellour. 1 Bentcey Boyle Lect. iv. 128 A matter 
. allowed by al bs) ae Judges. 1 8 T. JErrerson 
Writ, (1859) 11. 207 The merchant .. will © competent to 
this measure whenever he finds it a necessary one, 1856 
Emerson Zug. Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) 1. 41 If all 
the wealth in the planet Shouldipenehh .they .. know them- 
selves competent to replace it. 1860 Tyxna.t Glac. 1. ii. 13 
We engaged a strong and competent guide. ? 

b. transf. 

1660 Jer, Taytor Duct. Dubit. 1. ii, Religion is our com- 

etent guide. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, ete. 57 

ur sight..is not always competent for determining the 
‘absolute want of light. 1878 Huxtey Physiogy. 127 A 
river is competent to effect its own purification unless 
overtaxed with pollution. . 

6. Law. Legally qualified or sufficient. a. Of a 
judge, court, etc.: Possessing jurisdiction or au- 
thority to act; b. Of a witness, cvidence, etc. : 
Capable of being brought forward, admissible ; 
e. Of a case, etc: Within the jurisdiction of a 
court. 

1483 Caxton Cato Aviij, Make thy self redy for to 
answere before thy competent juge. 1536 4cf 28 Hen. 
Vii 1, ¢. 14 86 Any competente courte, hauynge iurysdic- 
tion in the place. 158z Lamparpe Erren. in. ii. 345 
Whereof the Justices of Peace bee competent Judges. 1643 
5 Years Jas. 1, in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 310 Some few 
words touching the nature of the proofs, which in sucha 
case are competent. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S?. Gt. Brit. 
uu. 11, vi. (1743) 389 The causes competent to the Admiralty 
Court of Scotland, are these among others, 1768-78 Brack- 
STONE Comm. 11.11. xxiii. (ed. 8) 369 All witnesses. .except 
such as are infamous or such as are interested in the event 
of the cause .. are competent witnesses. 1883 Law Rep. 
Q. Bench Div. X1. 597 It has been held .. that .. an action 
for damages was not competent against a supreme judge 
for a censure passed by him .. on a counsel. 


Obs. in 


COMPETIBLE. 


7. More gencrally, Of things, ctc.: a. Belonging 
vo as a rightfnl possession or property; proper, 
appertaining, due. b. Within onc’s rights, legally 
or formally open or permissible. ¢. Admissible 
by rule, legitimate. 

3614 SELDEN 7itles Z/on, 118 Som abstracts are proper 
notes of Soueraigntie: as Maiestie which is now competent 
to none but supreme Princes. 1690 Locke sunt. Undin, 
i. § 10 That, perhaps, is the Privilege of the infinite Author 
and Preserver of things..but is not competent to any finite 
Being. 1765-9 Biackstoxe Corr, It is not competent 
to the defendant to allege fraud in the plaintiff. 1794 
Paey Aes. ut. ii, (1817) 286, I think that it is competent 
to the Christian apologist to return this answer. 1845 
Sreeven Laws Eng. I. 104 Though it is competent to 
Parliament to legislate for the colonies. 1850 ‘T’. S. Baynes 
New Anal. Logical Fornts 76 Waving particular con. 
clusions where universal are competent. — Str W. 
THamitton 2bid. 154 ‘'wo arrangements are competent. 

+ 8. Compatible, congruous with. Obs. rare. 

1670 Hacket Alp. Hrlitams 1. (1692) 138 Tis no more 
competent with obedience than light with darkness. 

+9. ? Reqniring competence. Ods. 

1720 Swirt Mod. Educ. Wks. 1755 UH. 1. 33 How..so 
great share in the most competent parts of publick manage- 
ment hath been. .entrusted to cominoners. 

+10. quasi-e¢y. In circumstances of competence. 

1557 F. Seacer Sch. Vertue in Batves Bk. 354 Ye that are 
poore, with your state be contente, Not hauinge wherwith 
to lyue competente. 

t+ 11. qnasi-sé. A competency. Oés. 

1578 Bric? Disc, tronh, Franckford 136 Their arc not 
paste 17 or 18 whiche haue competent ynoughe to line vpon. 
1614 SELDEN Vitles //on, 235 Av annuall summc and com: 
petent. i 

Competent, 50. Zec/. Hist. Pl. also -cntes. 
[ad. L. comfetens jn Augustine, Jerome, ete. ; 
‘competens vocatnr qui post instrnctionem fidei 
competit gratiam Christi’, Isidore Orgy. vil. xiv. 
§ 8, pr. pple. of competére in its active sense, ‘to 
strive after something in company’, ustally in pl. 
competentes as a name of the class.) A candidate 
for baptism, 

a 1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 413 Men and women, 
competents or candidates of this Sacrament. 1659 H. 
L’Estraxce Alliance Div. Of. 260 Infants and compe- 
tents. 1702 C, Matuer Magn. Chr. iw. iv. (1852) 73 Men, 
who were catechumens and competentes. 1729 W. Kerves 
Serm. 115 In the first, the Competent professed to this 
effect, I renounce Satan, ete. 

Competently (kemp/téntli), adv. [f. prec. 
adj. + -L¥ 2.] In a competent manner (see the adj.) : 
+ appropriately, suitably; sufficiently, adequately; 
t+ moderately, fairly, ‘ pretty’; +comfortably (in 
circumstances); with legal competence. 

1440 Pronp, Pari. a Conably or competently, cov. 
fetenter. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 244, Xxx poure men be 
fedde and clothed competently. 1540-3 Etyor [mage Gow. 
15 He dranke wyne not scarcely, nor to muche, but com- 
petently. 16rr®Corvat Cruditics 363 They are compe- 
tently stored with hemp. 1651 Futter sided Rediv., 
Luther (1867) 1. 58 had his health competently well, 
but that sometimes was troubled with the headache. 
1660 Jer. TAvtor Dubit. .. it. tii, § 29 She is not 
competently instructed. 1779-8x Jouxson L. 7, Butler, 
Wood mentions him as competently wealthy. 1837-9 HaLiam 
fist, Lit. uu. ii. § 27 noge, That the reason itself shall be 
competently enlightened. 1884 Lp. Secsorxr in “Lace 
Times Rep. t5 Mar. 60/2 Whether on that subject a bye- 
law might or inight not have been competently made. 

Competentness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Competent quality, competency. 

1816 J. Gucurist Philos. Etym. 30 As to the competent- 
ness of the curiologic method of significancy. 

+ Competibility. Oés. [f. next+-1Ty.] The 
qnality of being competible, (In the quot. =com- 
pauibility.) 

1664 I]AMMonD 19 Ser. Wks. 1684 IV. 604 The com- 
petibility of knowledge, and incompetibility of true faith, 
with carnall desires. 

+ Competible, a. O/s. Also 7-able. [app. 
if. L. compet-ére to be suitable or fit, to correspond 

2(see COMPETENT), or f. its F. repr. comfét-er in 
same sense +-IBLE. (Godefroy has one example of 
a_F. competable =‘ competent’ of 1492.)] 

1. Appropriate, suitable, properly applicable, be- 
fitting ; competent. ees a: 
, 1607 Torsetet Four. Beasts (1673) 167 The similitude is 
in their spotted skins, which are not competible in Goats, 
but in Roes. 1635 Bratuwait Arcad. Pr. u. 35 How 
could they .. receive any competible share in a client’s en- 
forced bounty. 1640 — Boulster Lect.8 Truth is, to a com- 
petible eye, nothing more intimately moving than beauty. 

b. Const. fo. 

1586 Ferxe Blaz. Gentrie 152 The coate-armor of the 
Auncestor is competible to all hischildren. 1665 GLanvitL 
Sceps. Sct. 20 These..are properties not at all competible to 
body or matter. 1687 Towerson Baptism 15 Circumcision 
was not competible to those of the Female Sex. | 

e. Const. with, Here there is sometimes con- 


fusion with ComMPATIBLE. 

1641 Br. Mountacu Acts §& Mon. (1642) 404 It is a divine 
.. Principality .. nor is this competible with any creature, 
16g0 Hevtys in Vernon Life Heylyn (1682) 249 The Com- 
mission. .is thought to be neither competahle nor consistent 
with it [viz.,a Convocation] 165: Hosses Govt. & Soc. 
xviii. § 6. 350 The miracles which were onely competible 
with Christ. 1660 tr. Amyraldus’ Treat, conc, Relig. uu 
ii. 316 Let us now examine, whether the Doctrine of In- 
diiierence be competible with any of these Religions. 


9l-2 


COMPETIBLENESS. 


2. Legally competent. 

¢1638-58 Stincssy Diary (1836) 232, I could aot hold 
these persons my competible accusers. . 

+Competibleness. Ots, The quality of 
being competible ; peepee fitness, 

1667 II. More Drv. Dial. 1, xxx. iene) ot The competi- 
bleness of such Properties as they must be forced to give to 
Matter who deny there is any such thing as a Spirit. 

Competing (k/mpi'tin), #f/.a. [f. Compere 
v.t+-Inc4,] That competes. 

1862 Ruskin Afuncra P. (1880) 103 The gracious or loving, 
instead of the strained, or competing manner of doing 
things. 1868 Graostoxe Juv. Mund? i, (1869) 11 The 
Cyclic Poems. .never attained to an equal or company fame. 
Mod. Several of the competing poems have been pub ished. 

Competister: see CompuTist. 

Competition (kpmp/ti-fan). [ad. L. compe- 
tition-em agreement, a judicial demand, rivalry, n. 
of aetion f. competere : see COMPETE. ] 

1. ‘The aetion of endeavouring to gain what 
another endeavours to gain at the same time’ (J.) ; 
the striving of two or more for the same objcct ; 
rivalry. Now largely used in eonncxion with 
eompetitive examinations. 

1608 Siz F. Vere Comm, 26 Though there were grudging 
there could be no competition. 1672 Mitton Sasson 476 
God..will not long defer To vindicate the glory of his name 
Against all competition. 1697 Cottier ss. Mor. Subj. 1. 
(1709) 150 Where there is so much of..Competition, and 
Uncertainty, you must expect Self-interest will govern, 
1859 Mitt Liderty iii. 1865) 43/1 Opening all objects of 
ambition, even the highest, to general competition. 1868 
M. Pattison Academ. Org. 65 It is useless for real genius 
to enter the lists of competition without thistraining. Mod. 
The place will be filled by open competition .. These scholar. 
ay are now thrown open to general competition. 

. Commerce. Rivalry in the market, striving 
for eustom between those who have the same eom- 
modities to dispose of. 

1793 BestHam onanc. Colonies Wks. 1843 IV. 412 From 
high profits in trade comes influx of traders—from influx of 
traders, competition among trader-——from competition 
among traders, reduction of prices. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Isach & All iii. 39 Competition is more likely than co- 
operation to induce prudence and foresight. 1871 Ruskin 
Alunera I* Vref, 1880: 13 Vulgar political economy asserts 
..that wages are determined by competition. 1884 Pad? 
Mall G.26 Feb. 12.1 The war of commerce which, under 
the name of ‘competition’, goes on unceasingly. Mod. 
Maxim. Competition is the life of trade. 

ce. In Sc. Law applied ehicfly to those con- 
tests which arise on bankruptcy, between ereditors 
elaiming in virtue of thcir respeetive securities or 
diligences. 

d. Const. for ; formerly also + Zo. 

3624 WituiaMs in Fortescue Papers 204 \n the competicion 
for soe unworthy and meane a remote northerne Deanerye. 
1626 Bacon (J.), Competition to the crown there is none 
nor can be. a17oo WrypEN (J.), Now.. there is no com- 
petition but for the second place. Afed, The competition 
for the appointment will no doubt be severe. 

e. Jn, into competition. 

1608 Bacon Adv. Learn, t, viii. § 4 The Priest-hood, which 
ever hath been in some competition with Empire. 1631 
Down in Selections (1840) 200 Bring the honours of this 
world into the balance, into competition, into comparison 
with that eternal siete of glory in heauen. 1660 R. Coke 
Just. Vind. Ep. Ded. 5 No man presumes to stand in 
competition with you. 1728 Morcan Algiers 1. iii. 70 
They are a very small inconsiderable Tribe, in competition 
with those I treat of. 1786 Mrs. Incupato (Ul ted? you 
what WW. ii, You wou'd not, even in idea, put him in com- 

tition with me. 1842 Myers Cath. TA. 11, § 28. 104 The 

ighest claims of the older Law are not to be put into 
competition with that Dispensation. = 

2. (with a. and f/,) A contest for the acquisition 
of something ; n inateh to determine relative excel- 
lence; n trial of ability in order to dceide the 
superiority or comparative fitness of a number of 
eandidates. 

1618 Str H. Carey in Fortescuc Papers 56 Manifould 
desires and competitions to succeed him. 1632 Massincer 
Maid of Houour 1, ti, Of such a competition, you alone 
Should wear the garland, 1781 Cowrer Conversation 161 
Few competitions but engender s) ite, And those the most, 
where neither has a right. Jfod. For the next lot put up 
[to auction] there was a keen competition, When docs the 
rifle competition come off? “i 4 

3. attrib, and Combd., as competition price, rent, 
scholarship, one decided by eompetition; compe- 
tition-wallah (Urdii -wa/a = L. -drius, Eng. -er], 
an Anglo-Ind. eollog, term = COMPETITIONER; 
applied to members of the Indlan Civil Service 
ndmitted on the compctitive system, when first 
introduced in 1856. 

1863 Ad/ Year R. X. 203 (heading) Competition Wallahs. 
1 "RevELYAN (fitde), Letters of a Competition-wallah, 
/bid. 9 The stories agatnst the competition-wnllahs, which 
are told and fondly believed by the Haileybury men, 1875, 
Maine /fist, fust, vii 175 Though the Irish expression 
translated ‘rack-rent’ cannot..denote an extreme com- 
petition rent. 1878 Sat, Rev. 15 June 750 (Y.) The Com- 
petition-Wallah, at home on leave or retirement, dins per- 
Rely into our ears the greatness of India. 1886 /'ad/ 
Mall G. 28 Oct. 6/2 In an architect's office .. competition 
sets of plans. 1887 /bid. 14 Oct. 2/1 Legislation on the 
principle of the competition-curbing Acts. 

+ Competition, v. Ods. rare. [f. the sb.] 
To compete. 

1649 Caaogtt Morbus Epident, (1650) 25 If. any thing of 


720 


their own .. shall providentially competition with the pub- 
lique good. 

Competi-tioner’. [f. prec. sb. + -ER.] One 
who takes part in a competition; a competitor ; 
one who enters a service, etc., by competition. 

a 1640 Jackson Creed x. v. Wks. IX, 564 Cornelius his 
competitioner for the bishoprick of Rome. a 1641 Br. 
Mountacu Acts rite (1642) 455 This Enocb hath not as 
yet tasted of death, being a competitioner of eternitie. 1864 
Times 7 Nov. 6/5 A good deal of reactionary agitation has 
been going on.. against the new class of competitioners. 
1883 Sat, Rev. 28 Mar. 416/2 One of the first batch of the 
competitioners. | 1886 fbid. 28 Aug. 300. 

+ Competi‘tioner 2. Oés. rare—1, [f. Com- 

+ PETITIONER.) One who joins another in peti- 
tioning ; a fellow-petitioner, a Co-PETITIONER, 

1628 Br, Haut Old Relig. 132 They speake to the Saints 
tanguam deprecatores, vel potius comprecatores .. mouing 
them to bee competitioners witb vs to the throne of grace. 

Competitive (k/mpettitiv), a. [f. L. competit- 
ppl. stem of conrpettre (see COMPETE v.2) + -IVE.] 
OF, pertaining to, or charaeterized by competitton ; 
organized on the basis of competition. 

Competitive examination: an examination for a position 
or office open to the candidate or candidates who ‘pass the 
best examination’ in the subjects prescribed, - 

1829 in Southey’s Lett. (1856) 1V. 144 Some half competi- 
tive, half co-operative societies. 1834 Ht. Martineau 

Moraéu. 42 Whether those returns are appropriated by in- 
dividuals under the competitive system, or equally dis- 
tributed among the members of a co-operative community. 
1857 Touts. Smet /arish 378 The uncarefulness. -of public 
companies, and the risks arising from pontees enterprise. 
1860 Mitt Repr, Govt. (1865 140/1 The choice of the candi- 
dates by competitive examination. 1861 DickensGt. Expect, 
x, A competitive examination on the subject of Boots. 

llence Compe‘titively a/v.,; Competitiveness. 

1858 Sat. Rev. V. 435/2 The cadets had been several 
times selected competitively. 

Competitor \k/mpe'tite:). Also 6-7 -tour. 
[a. F. compétiteur (16th e. in Littré), or its souree 
L. competitor, one of several who aim at the same 
object, a fellow-eandidate, rival, agent-sb. f. com- 
petcre in its active sense: sce ComreTe v.2 The 
accentuation indicatcs adoption from F. rather 
than L., which would naturally have given com- 
petitor, competitor.) 

1. One who competes, or engages in a competi- 
tion ; one who seeks an object in rivalry with others 
also seeking it; a rival. Const. with (tof)another; 
Jor \t of, fo an object ; 7# a sphere or imateh. 

r Lp. Bersenrs Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) R ijb, The 
noble Amilcares of Carthage, competitours of the cae ee 
of Rome. 
competitors of the croune. 1988 Suaks, 77f. sf. tt. 1. 77 
They .. cannot brooke Competitors in loue. 1597 Bacon 
Coulers i in Ess. (Arb.) 139 Diuers coinpetitors to a place. 
1603 Knottes f/ist. Murks (J.), His brother Mechemetes, 
competitor of the kingdom. 1691 Luttreie Brief Kel. (1857) 
II. 301 Several persons are competitors for the lord lieu- 
tenancy. 1712 Stern Spect. No. 270 Pt To be no Man's 
Rival In Love, or Competitor in Business. 1875 Jowett 
Plato ted, 2) V. 335 To give judgment on the competitors. 
1876 J. H. Newman /list, Sk. 1. i. 246 Noblemen .. were 
competitors with him in the same race of political honours. 

b. One placed in competition, 

1656 S. Winter Sera. 128 They exalted works above 
Christ, or nt least made them competitors with Christ. 
1858 GLaostoxe Homer 1.13 [Homer has] a supremacy 
among poets, without real competitors or po te except 
Dante and Shakspeare. 1860 Tyxpate Gilae, t. xi, 81 
far as the eye could range Mont Blanc had no competitor. 

+2. One associated with another in seeking the 
same common object ; an associate, a pariner, Os. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. t. (1599) 3 The league... was.. 
renewed in the yeare 1480 for xxv yeares, being com- 
petitors and parties therein almost all the meaner Poten- 
tates of Italy. 1891 Suaxs, Tro Gent. it vi. 35 My selfe 
in counsaile his competitor. — Rich, £11, wiv. 5S 
In Kent, my Liege, the Guilfords nre in Armes, And euery 
houre more Competitors Flocke to the Rebels. 2634 Hry- 
wooo Gunaik. v. 230 Ry the helpe of Theodotus, (whom 
she made competitor in the Empire. 1681 E, Mureny 
State Ireland § 42 We would not be competitor tn their 
Robberies. 

+ 3. = Competent sb, O65. 

1697 tr. Dupin's fist. Eecl. Writers 11. 109 They gave 
the Name of Competitors to tbose who were in a Condition 
to receive Baptism. P 

Compe‘titorship. [f prec. + -suir.] The 
office or action of a competitor ; eompetition. 

1611 Coter., Competence .. niso, a concurrencie, or com- 

titorship. 1632 Hevwoop London's Jus Hou. Vip. Ded, 

Vorthily was your so free Election (without either emula- 
tion, or competitorship) conferd vpon you. 2748 Ricuaroson 
Clarissa (1811) V. 2 To wish for, nnd promote a competitor- 
ship in bis love. 1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 328 The 
Nabobship of Arcot, the old prize of all competitorshtp. 
1837 Lytton Athens I1. 278 Death soon afterwards removed 
Aristides from all competitorship with Cimon. 

Comet ary (kgmpe'titari), a. [f. L. type 
*com petilorious, t, compelitor; see -ony.} Beloug- 
ing to competitors or competition ; eharactcrized 
by or subject to competition ; competitive. 

a17%, Nortu Lrves 1. 75 In professions precarious and 
competitory as the law is. 1805 W. Tavtor in Ann, Xev. 
III, 240 The competitory spirit of Olympic games. 1831 
Fraser's Mag. 111. 21 The respective competitory advan. 
tages of the different dishes. 1883 Echo Mar., The 
com petitory influence of the telephone,. .would.. absolutely 
necessitate a reduction of the cost of telegraphy. 


1588 ALLEN Admon, 20 In suche a number of 


COMPILE. - 


Competitress (k/mpe'titrés). [f. Comprtiror 
+-rEss. Fr, and L. forms of the same are seen in 
the two following words.) A fcmale competitor. 

1645 J. Gooowin /unoc. Triumphing 42 It hath the pre- 
heminence of its Competitresse to the value of 1500 yeers. 
167a Ilieragonist 136 (T.) Oxford and Cambridge; with 
whom the Grecian Athens itself was no fit competitress. 
1878 Giapstone Prim. Homer 132 Penelope is scarcely a 
less formidable competitress with all later attempts to de- 
lineate the queenly matron. 

+ Compe'titrice. Ods. 
fem. of compéliteur.] = prec. 

1631 Bratnwait Exg, Gentlew. (1641) 289 This competi- 
trice whom shee suspected. 

+Compe‘titrix. Oés. [a. L. competitrix, fem. 
of contfelitor: the stress following that of com- 
petitor in English.) = prec. 

1649 Lo. Heraeat /len. V/ 11 (T.\, Queen Anne, being 
now without competitrix for hertitle. 1676 ALLEN Adarcss 
Noncon/, Pref., It was tbe true Mother who was for yieldin, 
to her m petitrix, rather than the Child should be divided. 

+ Competize,v. Ols.—° [f. L.competire + -1ZE.) 

1656 BLount Gi, Competize, to stand in competition. 

+ Competor, compitor, by-forms of Com- 
PETITOR. 

1565 Cotton Libr. Catal. B 10. f. 290 The lady Catharine, 
whom tbe said queen .. accompted as a Competor unto her 
in pretence of title. 1618 Danie Coll. /Tist, Eng, 18 (D.) 
The putting out the eyes of Alfried her sonne his compitor. 

Compeynable, var. of CoMPANABLE a. O05, 

Comphet, obs. var. of Comrit. 

Compidor, -e, var. of CoMPRADOR. 

Compier, obs. form of ComMPEER. 

aes or gas kpmpilé-fan).  [a. F. compila- 
tion, ad. L. compilation-em, n. of action f. com- 
pilare to ComPiLe. J 

1. The aetion of compiling: see CosPILE v. 1, 2. 

€1430 Lyps. Sockas vi. i. (1554) 144 b, I vndertoke The 
compilacion of tbis little boke. 1598 Fiorto, Comfilatione, 
a compilation, a heaping or gathering togither in one. 
1611 inCorcr. 1837 9 Harta fist, Lit. (1847) 1 566 The 
compilation of theological systems, generally called Locf 
Communes. 1846 Waicut #ss. Mid. Ages U1. xii. 63 The 
compilation of the Gesta Romanorum. | ‘ 

2. concr. That which is compiled; a literary 
work or the like formed by compilation. 

1426 Pol, Poems (1859) I. 133 Filowyng the substaunce 
Of his writyng and compilacioun. 1482 Caxton J/yrv. 1. 
v. 22 Alle that they fonde and sawe, they sette in compila- 
cions, 1759 Jounson /dler No. 85 That all compilations 
are useless I do not assert. 1794 Suntivan View Nat. Il. 
225 The sketch of history. .was little more than a brief com- 
pilation from foreign memoirs. 1844 Lo. Broucnam rit. 
Const. xix. § 1. (1862) 307 The first modern compilation which 
has any pretensions to the title of a complete digest. _ 

+3. Heaping or piling together ; necumulation. 

1598 [see p @1728 Woopwano Fossils (J.}, There is in 
it a small vein filled with spar, probably since the time of 
the compilation of the mass, 

p Cockeram (1623) has * Contpilation, theft, murder’. 

Compilator (kgmpiletta:). Also 4-6 -atour. 
(In ME. and AF. compilatour = F. compilateur, 
ad. L. compilator-em, agent-n. f compildre; see 
note to CoMPILE v.] = COMPILER, 

¢1j91 Cuaucer Astrol. Prol., | nam but a lewd compila- 
tour of the labour of olde Astrologiens. ¢1532 Dewrs 
Introd, Fr.in Palsgr. 896 The whiche .. the sayd compila- 
tours have overtaken. 1683 E. Wooken pra Ep. Pordages 
Mystic Div. 38 The pains 1 have somewhat taken to be 
a Compilator. 1835 Chamd. Jrnd. 10 Oct. 292 The language 
of a late compilator. — 

Compilatory (k/mpvi'litari), a. rare. [ad. L. 
type *compilalori-us, f. compildtor-em: see prce. 
and -ony.] Belonging to a compiler or a com- 
pilation. 

1818 Blackw. Mag. 111.24 Nota proof either of fecundity 
or of Soma judgment. Afod, Occupied with com- 
pilatory labours. . 

Compile (k/mp2i'l), v. Also 4-6 compyle. 
[a. F. compile-r (1q4thc. in Godef,) to put together, 
colleet; (commonly taken as):—L. compila-re to 
plunder, pillage, rob, stcal, snatch together and 
carry off, 

The history is by no means clear. In reference to lite 
‘compiling ‘, comptiiitor was applied reproachfully by rivals 
to Vergil, and this is commonly taken as =‘ plunderer’; but 
Isidore (a. 640), in reference to this very circumstance, says 
“Compilrtor, qui aliena dicta suis permiscet, sicut solent 
pigmentarii in pila diversa mixta contundere’, where the 
etymological explanation ‘to mix in a mortar’, implies at 
least that no sense of ‘plunder’ any longer attached to the 
word. Inmed.L. Du Cange has compilatus =‘exstructus’, 
said of an arch; Godef. has OF. cowpilé=‘ constructed, 
built’, ofa palace, which seem also to point to some other 
derivation. Cf. branch II, below.] i 

I. With reference to literary work, and the like. 

1. trans. To collect and put together (materials), 
so as to form a treatise ; to colleet into a volumc. 

¢14a5 Wyxtoun Cron. ut. Prol. 24 Of ae storys ba wyll 
I Compyle, pnt me-thynk mast lykly Tyl oure Matere ac- 
cordande, 1826 Pilgr. J'er/. (W. de W. 1531) 1b, ¥f T had 
them compyled in one treatyse. 1577 tr. Budlinger’s De- 
cades (1592) 7 Moses in his historie compileth the traditions 
of the fathers. 1669 W. Simpson flydrol. Chymt. 215 The 
niost select experiments compil'd together, 1880 L. Steruen 
i’ iii. 77 Compiling notes to the Iliad from Eustathius. 

. To make, compose, or construet (a written 
or printed work) by arrangement of materials col- 
leeted from various soerces. 


(a. F. compétitrice, 


COMPILE. 


1375 [see Conpittnc]. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 
77 MBroper Ranulf monk of Chestre compiled and made pis 
present cronicle. 1447 Boxenuam Seyntys (Roxb.) 13, I 
wolde compyle A clere descrypcyoun .. Of alle hyr feturys. 
exsgro Barciay Alive. Good Mann, (1570) F vj, If thou take 
vpon thee a coment to compile .. on Ouid or Virgile. 1634 
Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 159 Osmun who compiled the Al- 
koran out of Mahomets Noose aper. 1703 MAUNDRELL 
Fourn, Jerus. (1732) 104 The twelve Aree .. are said to 
have compil'd their Creed in this place. 1748 W. Apams in 
Boswell Johnson viii, The French Academy .. took forty 
yea sto coe their Dictionary. 1839 KeicutLey //ist. 
Eng. Il. 8x Cranmer .. compiled a liturgy in English, 

- +b. Predicated of the materials. Obs. rare. 

1645 Mitton Tetrach. (1851) 200, 1 omit many instances... 
which alone would compile a just volume. 

+3. To compose as original work (esp. a work of 
definite form or structure, ¢.g. a sonnet). Ods. 

1475 CAXTON Jason 114b, I shalcompyle an epistle._a1g00 
Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 54 This litel schort dyté, Rudely 
compyled, lat it be noon offence. 1509 (¢é//e) A Mornynge 
Remembraunce..Compyled by the Reuercnt Fadcr in God, 
Joban Fisher Bysshop of Rochester. 1888 Suaxs. £.Z. £. 
1v. iii. 134 Longauile, Did neuer Sonnet for her sake com- 
pile. 1598 Martowe /ero cA L. 1, Some, their violent 
passions to assuage, Compile sharp satires. 

+4. To render (into another language) ; to trans- 
late. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg.178/2 His passyon bede compyled 
out of greek in to latyn. 1586 W. Wesse Fug. loctrie 
(Arb.) 55 Googe, in translating and enlarging the most pro- 
fitable worke of Heresbachins, hath deserued much com- 
mendation .. for hys faythfull compyling and learned 
increasing the noble worke, 

II. In other senses. 

{In some of these, evidently associated with Pitr to heap ; 
but not necessarily derived therefrom: see note to the de- 
rivation.] 

+5. To heap together, pile up; to gather or 
form into a heap or mass. Oés. 

1578 Banister //ist. Man v. 76 Nature hath boulstred 
the same [vein] with many Glandulcs compiled together. 
581 J. Beit Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 457 In this one porlion 
of accusation, I doe perceave two severall crimes compyled 
together. 1695 Woonwarp Nat. flist. Harth 1. (1723) 80 
The Strata are compil’d .. every where after the very same 
Method. 1725 Brap.ey Fao. Dict. s.v. Pit fad, Light 
straight Sticks .. which you must compile one over another. 
1812 W. ‘T'avior in Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 318 Dung is 
collected for fuel, not compiled for manure. 

+6. ‘To construct by putting together materials ; 
to make up, build. Oéds. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ut. iii, ro A brazcn wall in compas to 
compyle About Cairmardin. 1607 Torsett Four. Beasts 
(1673) x85 Cloth compiled of Asses and Goats hair. 1682 
WuELer Journ. Greece 1. 79 Of such are compiled the pre- 
sent Buildings of tbe Town. 

+b. Predicated of the materials. Ods. Cf. 2b. 
zsgz Greene Melicertus’ Eclog. viii, Aurora brought her 
blush, the moon her white; Both so combin'’d.. Compil'd 
those PP. orbs (= ber cheeks], 1594 Srenser Amorett? 
Ixxx, So long a race as I] haue run ‘Through Faery land, 
which those six bookes compile, 

+'7. To compose. Obs. rare. 

1g96 Srexser /. Q. 1v. ix.17 When the prince had per- 
fectly compylde These paires of friends in peace and setled 
rest. 

8. Cricket slang. To make, ‘pile up’, or ‘score’ 
(a number, esp. a large number, of runs). 

1884 Times 5 Feb. 10/2 It was not until he had compiled 
126 that he had the misfortune to playa ball on to his 
wicket. 1884 Datly News 16 Feb. 5/2 New Soutb Wales 
‘compiled * (as tbe slang goes) 412. 

Hence Compiled eid a. 

1886 A thenzum 31 July 147/2 The value that would other- 
wise attach to the compiled information as to Canada. 

+ Compile, sé. 06s. rave—*. Accumulation. 

1595 Marknam Sir R. Grinvile xxx, Saturns compile 
(rz exile] of frantike discontentment, 

+Compilement (k/mpoilmént). Ods. [f. 
CoMPILE v. + -MENT.] 

1. The compiling (of a literary work, etc.). 

1656 H. More Exthus. Trinmph A6a After the whole 
compilement whereof. 1657 HowEtLt Londinop. Advt. to 
Rdr., Though the method, tbe style, and compilement be 
his. 1676 Packet Advices to Men of Shaftesb, 32 His 
Lordship was no stranger to its compilement. 

b. The action of constructing or building up. 

@ 1639 Wotton Surv. Education Ded., How I could build 
aman; for there is a moral as well as a natural or artificial 
compilement, and of better materials, 

2. concr. That which is compiled, a compilation. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1.Ep. Ded. 1 The Intimation of large 
Compilements. 1729 Swirr Let, to Pope Wks. 1761 VIII. 
gt The compilements of Graevius and Gronovius, which 
make thirty-one volumes in folio. 1841 D'Israe. Armen. 
Lit, (1859) 1. 95 That tesselated compilement.. well known 
by the title of La Morte d’Arthur. 

b. Astructure. ¢. A collection, accumulation. 

1624 Wotton Archit. Pref. in Redig. 4, 1 found it fitter 
for my pen..to deal with these plain Gomnilements and 
tractable Materials. 1678 Cupwortu /utell. Syst. 1. ii. 63 
A Compilement of all Imaginable Attributes of Honour, 
Courtship, and Complement. @1687 H. More Aff. Antid. 
(1712) 225 This compilement of Aiery or Fiery particles. 

Compiler i kgmpzicle:). Also 4 -oure, (5 con- 
pilour , 6 -or, Sc.-ar. [ME. (and AF.) compilour 
= OF. compileor, F. compileur :—L. compilalir-em 
(see COMPILATOR). Assimilated to words in -ER.] 

1. One who compiles: see ComPILE v. 1, 2. 

In modern use often opposed to an original author. 


¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 26 No compiloure of him | 
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tellis ouht. 1849 Compl. Scot. Prol. (1872) 6 Diuerse trans- 
latours and compilaris. 1550 J. Coxe Lug, § Fr. flerald 
§ 36 (1877)67, I, John Coke, compyler of this small treatyse. 
1677 Hussarp Narrative Pref., The Compiler of an His- 
tory can challenge little to himself but methodizing the 
work, 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 184 Pp 2 The compiler 
of a system of science. 1815 Seriééleomanta 200 The pon- 
d’rous compiler, with nought that is new. 1868 KE. En- 
warps Raleigh 1. ix. 133 Udall..was..the compiler of the 
first Hebrew grammar known to have appeared in English, 
1878 Bosw. Saitu Carthage 379 Appian, a mere compiler. 
+2. An (original) author, composer. Ods. 

e1soo Lancelot 319 The most conpilour.. Flour of poyetis. 
158 W. Wesbe Lug. loetric (Arb) 36 Compylers of sence- 
lesse sonets. 1654 WiutLock Zoctomia 234 This Booke .. 
being burnt, to embleme the endlesse Punishment of the 
Compiler. z 

+3. A constructor or builder: see ComPILE v. 6. 

1713 Pore Guardian No.4 #3 The Compilers of these 
sort of structures. 

Hence Compi‘lership. sorce-cd. 

3867 Spectator 14 Dec. 1423 The authorship or compiler- 
ship of a dictionary..is, indeed, a question like that of the 
identity of the darned and redarned stockings with the 
original pair, mie 

Compiling (kdmposirlin), vA. sb. [f. ComPILe v. 

F-1NG1L.] ‘The action of the verb ComMPILE; coin- 
pilation ; + heaping or bnilding up (ods.) : see vb. 

1375 Barsour &ruce xin, 699 In tyme of the compyling 
Ofthis buk, 1588 J. Metis Sricfe dustr. C vj b, ‘Vhis dis- 
creete entring and coinpiling [of entries in the Ledger) shall 
follow cleerness of your busynes. 1624 Wotton Archit. in 
Relig. 13 (R.) By such a gentle drying [of brick] much time 
will lost, which might otherwise be employed in com- 
piling. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., The first compiling 
ofher Publick Liturgy. 

Compinable, var. of CoMPANABLE a. Oés. 

+Compinge, v. Obs. rare—'. fad. L. com- 
pingere to fix together; to confine; f. comt- + pan- 
gere to fix.) ¢rans. To compress, confine. 

162x Burton Anat. Mel. mm. iv. 3. i. (1651) 650 Into what 
straights hath it been compinged, a little flock ! 

Compire, obs. form of CoMPEER. 

+Compi'ss, v. Obs. vare—". [ad. F. comprsser] 
trans. To wet with urine ; = Brpiss. 

1653 Urqunanrt Ratedais 1, xxii, These villainous dogs did 
compisse all her habiliaments. ? 

Compital (kp-mpital), @. Rom, Aniig. [ad. L. 
compital-is pertaining to cross-ways, f. compitnm 
place where roads cross.J] Of or pertaining to 
the cross-ways : ae to the shrines of the do- 
mestic gods placed at the comers of the strects in 
ancient Rome; also to the comféifalia, an annual 
festival in hononr of the Larcs. Also as sé. 

1656 Biount Glossegr., Comfital, belonging to cross 
streets, or places where many waies meet. 1678 Puittirs, 
Compital (Lat.), belonging to the Compita, or Cross-ways. 
Compitals, certain Feasts solemnized_in those Cross- ways. 
1882 R. Laxciani in Athenxumn 10 June 740 A compital 
shrine of the time of Augustus, eed 

+Compitalitious, «. Obs, [f. L. compitali- 
cius, -tius (see prec.) + -ovs.] ‘Of or belouging 
to the Feasts of Compifalia, which were solemnizcd 
in cross ways or streets’ (Blount Glossogy. 1656). 

Complacence (kfmplé'séns). Now rare. 
fad. med.L. complacentia (see Du Cange) = F. 
conplaisance, {. L. complacére to please, be plea- 
sant: see-ENCE. The original accentuation appears 
to have been (correctly) cotwplace:mce, as still in 
Butler, ¢ 1675; but Milton has compla‘cence.] 

1. Pleasure or satisfaction in one’s own condition 
or doings; self-satisfaction; +in carly use, some- 
times = vanity. 

erqjotr. T.a Kempis’ Consol. et. viii, Better it is to sauour 
but a litel wib mekenes & litel under See pan gret 
tresoures of konnynge wip veyn coinplacence. Better it is 
pe to haue litel ban muche wherof pou mowe be proude. 
1490 Caxton How fo Die 7 This complacence is vayn 
glorye. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 290 Se that we 
haue no complacence or pleasure, in our owne perfeccyon. 
1677 Barrow Sernt. Wks. 1687 I. 7 The arbitrary opinion 
and fickle humour of the people ; complacence in which is 
vain. 1748 Hartiev Odserv. Man. iv. 446 A Complacence 
in being low-born, on account of his present high Station. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 350 The complacence of one 
who thinks tbat he has made a noble discovery. 

2. Pleasure, delight ; satisfaction. Ods. 

c1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) Il. x72 
The grete galees of Venees and F florence Be wel ladene wyth 
thynges of complacence, Alle spicerye and of grocers ware. 
1503 Hawes Examp. Virt, x.180 Full glad was 1.. For to 
se that flour of complacence. 1509 — /ast. Pleas. vu. iii, 
Earpyred wytb the hevenly influence Of the doulcet well of 
complacence. ae Lady's Cail. 1. § 5.37 In the common 
offices of piety .. there is an infinitly greater complacence, 
Lid, we § 2.79 That they may have a complacence in her 
company. 1784 Epwarps Freed, Will1. § 4.25 A Man un- 
able to take Complacence in wicked Persons or Things. 

b. Pleasantness of temper or mien. 

77 Franktin Le??, (1833) 105 The serenity, complacence, 

and benignity that shine so eminently in. .her countenance, 
+c. concr. An object or source of pleasure and 
satisfaction, Oés. 

1667 Mitton P. L. 1. 276 O Thou My sole compla- 
cence! _ i 

+3. Disposition to please, oblige, or comply 
with the wishes of others ; complaisance. Ods. 

1626 T. H[{awxins] Canssin’s Holy Crt. 36 Many..by the 
seruile slauery of complacence, do prayse euen their vices. 


COMPLACENTIAL. 


@1680 Butter Sat. Marriage 53 in Rent. (1759) 1. 120 All 
people were so full of Gann eens And civil duty of the 
puhlic sense. 170g Hickerinaitn /’riest-cr. 1. (1721) 38 In 
complacence to Priest-craft. 1709 Por ss. Crit. 579 With 
mean complacence ne'er betray your trust, Nor be so civil 
as to prove unjust. 319714 Orig. Canto Spencer xliii, A 
Nymph so full of curteous Complacence? 1749 Frecpinc 
Tom Fones 1. ii, She consented. .for she had truly a great 
complacence for her brother. 

+4. Good pleasure. Ods. 

1675 Baxter Cath. Theol... t. 8 As Gods efficient Will 
causeth the thing willed ..so his final will or Complacence 
supposeth the pleasing thing in being. 

Complacency (k/inpléisénsi). [f. as pree., 
with the later form of the suffix, -excy.J 

1. The fact or state of being pleased with a 
thing or person; tranquil pleasure or satisfaction 
in something or some onc, 

1643 Mutton Divorce viii. (1851) 44 This note of mutual! 
complacencie forbids all offer of seducement. 1658 Baxter 
Saving fatth vi. 46 MWe loveth such as have it.. with the 
love of Complacencie and Acceptation. 1745 J. Masox 
Self- Knowl, \. xviii. 11853) 129 God can take no real Com- 
placency in any but those that are like him. 1875 Jowett 
#'lato VV. 30 Although he regards tbe enemies of pleasure 
with complacency. 

2. spec. The fact or state of being pleascd with 
oneself ; tranquil pleastire or satisfaction in one’s 
own condition or doings ; self-satisfaction. 

1650 Buiwer ead ati u. 58 The vanity, pompe, 
and idle complacency of such women. 1781 Cowrer (ruth 
419 So sings he, charmed with his own mind and form. .Com- 
placency has breathed a gentle gale O'er all his thoughts. 
1862 Ruskin Adwvera 1.11880! 29 A certain complacency 
may attach to the exhibition of them, 

b. with g/. (rare.) 

rtd IL. Tayior Fxthus. vit. 174 The complacencies of a 
selfish and vainglorious philanthropy. 

+3. Pleasure, delight, enjoyinent. Ods. 

3652 Buxrowrs 7heofé. Pref., Karthly complacencies, 
and exteriour gaities. a 1667 Jer. Tavtor HAs. Lrg Joys 
and transportations, spiritual comforts, and complacencies. 
1800 ‘I’. Cocan /assfons § 3 (R.) In strict propriety of lan- 
guage, complacency is alone applicable 1a that species of 
good which originates from some mental or moral excel- 
lence. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 Soltt., Success Wks. (Bol) 
11], 125 But also in complacencies .. ‘he man of sensibility 
counts it a delight only to hear a child's voice. 

+4. Contented acqniescence or consent. Obs. 

1652 Gauce Afagastrvomt. 178 Doth not the one act with 
more reluctancy, and the other with more complacency ? 
1663 J. Svencen Z’rodigies (16651 407 A perfect gle 
cency and acquiescence in all the present allotments of 
Divine Providence. 1709 SacnevereLe Ser. 15 Aus. 12 
A..Complacency in Other's Sin Appropriates it to Us. 

5. Disposition or wish to please, or comply with 
the wishes of, others ; complaisance. ? Ods. 

1651 Howett I enice 39 The complement which a Gentle- 
man put upon a Lady, iaiac five or six comly Daughters, 
who sayed, by way of complacency, that he never saw such 
a dainty Cupboard of Cristall Glasses in all his life. 1683 D. 
A. Art Converse 18" Tis civil to applaud sometimes, through 
an innocent complacency to what they say. 1727 A. Hamu.- 
TON .Vew Ace. F. ind. 1. xxi. 247 A severe Inquisition Court 
[at Goa] which aws both Clergy and Laity to such a Coin- 
placency, that I question if there is such a Pack of. .Iypo- 
crites in the World. 1856 Froupe //ist. Aug. (1858: 1. v. 
462 The king was supported only by the complacency of a 
few courtiers. : 

b. ( fl.) Instances or acts of complaisance. ? Os. 

1748 Harttey Odserv. Maz 1. iii. 269 A Variety of Ap- 
plauses and Complacencies. 1814 Worpsw. /xcursion Vv. 
372 The round Of smooth and solemnized complacencies. 


Complacent (kgmplésént), a. fad. L. com- 
flacént-em pleasing, pr. pple. of complacére: see 
above. ] 

+1. Pleasing, pleasant, delightful. Oés. rare. 

1660 Burney Kepd, Adpov (1661) 106 In the complacent 
moneth of May. 1772 Mackenzie Max of World 1. i, [er 
look was of that complacent sort which gains on the be- 
holder. ; i 

2. spec. Feeling or showing pleasure or satisfac- 
tion, esp. in one’s own condition or doings ; self- 
satisfied, 

rear, ce ee Hill, Evening w.tR.), With complacent 
smile Thy social aspect courts the distant eye. 1791 CowPer 
Iliad w.423 The monarch smiled Complacent. 1825 Sov- 
THEY Paraguay .25 The glorious savage. .vain of his array 
L.ook’d with complacent frown from side to side. 84x L. 
Hunr Seer (1864) 52 Whenever Gibbon was going to say a 
good thing .. he announced it by a complacent tap on his 
snuff-box. 1875 GrapsTone Glean. VI, xxxviii. 129 Multi- 
tudes..will accede..to this proposition..but with a coin. 
placent conviction..tbat it does not touch their case. 

8. Disposed, or showing a disposition, to please ; 
obliging in manner, complnisant, ? Ods. ; 

1790 Burke Fy. Rev, Wks. V. 160 They look up with a 
sort of complacent awe and admiration to kings, who know 
how to keep firm in their seat. 3821 Scott Acusiw, xxii, 
The .. complacent flattery of Leicester. 1849 C. Bronté 
Shirvicy vi. 62 Mr. Moore ..was..a complacent listener to 


her talk. 
Complacential (kpmplasenfiil), 2. Now 
vare or Obs. [f. med.L. complacéntia + -AL.] ; 
1. Characterized by complacency, showing satis- 
faction, content, or acquiescence in something. 
1658 Baxter Saving Faith x.74 A consenting or Com- 
lacential Approbation. 1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles HI. 17 
is wil of complacence, or coinplacential wil, whereby he 
declares what is most agreable to him. 1747 HERVEY 
Medtt. w. 169 Yhe highest Object of thy complacential 


COMPLACENTIALLY. 


deligbt. 1863 J. G. Mugpny Comm, Gen, ii. 3 Thoughts of 
wonder, gratitude, and complacential delight. > 

+2. Disposed to please or comply; obliging, 
complaisant. Ods. 

1655 GuRNALL Chr, it Arnt 11.294 Aaron. .did not please 
himself..in tbe tbing: but it was an act meerly complacen- 
tialto the people. 1673 S. C. Art Complaisance xiii. 138 
They must..use a sweet mildness and complacential ad- 
dress. 1691 Woop Adh. Oxon. II. 413 That book..was 
written to terrifie tbe Presbyterians and make them more 
i eat 


+Complace'ntially, adv. Obs. [f. prec.+ 
Rese In a complacential manner; with plea- 
surable satisfaction or content. 


1671 Baxter Holiness, Design Chr. iv. 16 To love com- 
placencially an ungodly person as if he were godly. 1675 
— Cath, Theol. iti. 205 God might be said to love him .. 
Complacencially, according to the good that was in him; 
And benevolently as he purposed his future Sanctification 
and Salvation. 1681 — fol. Noncon/. Alin. 63 We cannot 
love them complacentially. 


+ Complace'ntious, a. Obs.—° See quot. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Complacentious, Complaisant, 
obsequious, observant, soothing, (and thereby) pleasing. 

Complacently (kgmple''séntli), adv. [f. Coxr- 
PLACENT +-LY2.} In a complacent manner; with 
pleasure or satisfaction: esp. with self-satisfaction. 

1816 J. Scort 1s. Paris 49 He pointed to histreasures with 
silent looks that rested complacently on them. 1862 Ruskin 
Munera P. (1880) 48 We may. .call ourselves, complacently, 
a_ rich country. 1868 E. Eowarps Radefgh 1. ix. 131 A 
bishop, and unlikely to look complacently on plots for the 
alienation of episcopal manors. 

Complain (kymplérn), v. Forms: 4 com- 
pleign‘e, 4-6 -pleyn(e, -pleinc, 5 -plane, 5-6 
-playne, 6 -plene, 6-7 -plaine, 6- complain. 
[MIL compleigne, £. F. complaign- stem of com- 
plaindre (cf. pres. conj. complaigne) to manifest 
compassion, bewail = It. compiangere:—late L. 
complang-é&re to bewail, f. L. com- intensive + 
flangtre to lament, bewail, orig. to strike, beat, 
beat the breast or head in sign of grief.] 

I. To give expression to sorrow or suffering. 
+1. frans. To bewail, lament, deplore. Oés. 
€1374 Cuaucer Troydus w. 1142 He longe hadde bire com- 

pleyned. ¢1386 — Clerk's T. 474 They mowe wel be bi- 
waylit or compleynit. — Doctor's T. 239 Jeue me leue, 
fader myn... My deb for to compleyne a litel space. ¢1450 
Meritn i. 24 They complayned here grete losse. 1523 Lo. 

BERNERS Fvoiss. 1. ccxx. 283 To complayne the dethe of the 
kyng. 1647 Crasuaw Music's Duet Poems 91 Whose 
trembling murmurs..Run to and fro, complaining his sweet 
cares. 1 Davoren /aéées (J.', Gaufride, who couldst so 
well in rhime complain, The deatb of Richard, with an 
arrow slain. . 

+b. To ntter in complaint; to compose as a 
complaint. Oés. 

1385 Cuaucer L.G. IW, 1744 Lucrece, Hire wordis that 
shehathcompleynyd. 1§95 Srensex Col. Clon? 513 She to 
whom Daphnaida Vpon her neeces death I did complaine. 

+2. ref. [so OF. se complaindre.} To bewail 
oneself, lament, utter onc’s lamentations. Oés. 

1385 Craucer ZL. G. W. 1964 Ariadne, Thesyus com- 

leynede hym be nyghte. 1483 Caxton G.de da Tour Fv, 

e..dydcomplayne hymself to his wyf. 1593 Suaks. Lucr. 
598 To all the host of heaven I complain me. 1619 W. 
Scrater L.xpos. J. Thess. (1630) 534 Fhe Apostle complaines 
him heauily of sinne dwelling in him. 

+ 3. intr. To give cxprcssion to sorrow ; to make 
moan, lamcnt. Const. /o, wuto another, for an 
object. Obs. 

€1374 Cuaucer Compl, Mars. 136 Compleyneth eke ye 
loversalle infere Forher. 1430 Lync. Chron. Troy i. v, That 
myghtest well complayn & make dole. a 1533 Lp. Berners 
von cxvii. 414 When Huon saw this shyppe arryue at the 
rte he greatly complaynyd for them, ee cave. 1633 P. 
LeTcHer Eéisa u. xxiti, Remember measure in your griefs 
complaining. 1647 CowLey Afistr., Varun Love (1669) 18 
What Lover can like me complain, Who first lov’d vainly, 
next in vain | 

b. with sudbord. clause. 

1386 Cnaucer Wife's Prol. 758 Oon Latumyus Com- 
pleigned unto his felaw Arrius, That, etc. 1509 FisHer 
Fun, Seri, Ctess Richm, Wks. 292 Often she complayned 
that in her youthe sbe had not gyuen her to the under- 
stondynge of Latyn. 

4. intr. (formerly also ref.) To give sign of 

hysical suffering or pain, to suffer, to be ailing. 
ines dial.) Cf. Compraint 6. 

1607 TorseLt rok Beasts (1673) 331 The Horse immedi- 
ately had the use of his leg. .and went also safe home with- 
out complaining thereof ever after. 1616 Surrt. & MARKH. 
Country Farme 144 When the horse complaineth himselfe, 
and his flankes be swolne.. by hauing eaten some bad Hay. 
{bid, 721 Uf you see that she complaine her selfe of sicknesse, 
put into her water-pot some sixe chyres of Saffron. 1654 
Coorincton tr. /f/ist. Justine 200 His body became so ex- 
treamly tender, that he complained at the touches of his 
friends, 1731 Swert On his ath, Should some neighbour 
feel a pain Just in the parts where I complain. 1801 Mac 
Net iWaes of War 3 (Jam.) Wounded soldier! if com- 

laining, Sleep nae here and catch your death. Afod. Sc. 

e's always complaining (i.e. ailing]. ‘ , 

b. with a mixture of 2, and associated with 6: 
To complain of: to let it be known that one is 

suffering from (any pain, or feeling of illness). 

179a Burxs Song ‘What can a young Lassie’ ii, He’s 
always compleenin frae mornin to e’enin, He hosts and he 
hirples the weary day lang. ¢18g0 Araé, és. (Rtldg.) 5 
He. .complained of a violent pain that bad suddenly seiz 
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his head, 1890 Wattace Schopenhauer 212 Complaining 
that something was amiss with the beating of his heart. 
Mod. What does the patient complain of? She complains 
frequently of headaches. 4 baa 

II. The expression of suffering passing into that 
of grievance and blame. 

+5. refl. = next. Const. of. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. II]. 245 Whereof nature her hath com- 
pleigned Unto the god. 1450 Aferlin v. 80 That he sholde 
a-mende alle the fautes whereof thei cowde hem complayne. 
1832 Exyor Let. 8 Dec. in Gov. (1883) p Ixxxix, The infeli- 
citie that I complayne me of. 1631 E. Petttam Gods Power 
in Churchill oy, (1704) IV. 817/1 Leisure. .to complain our- 
selves of our..miserable conditions. 4 ? 

6. intr, To give expression to feelings of ill- 
usage, dissatisfaction, or discontent; to mnarmntr, 


grumble. a, simply, and const. agatns? (al). 

1393 Gower Con/. II. 203 These olde men..ayein the king 
Among hem self compleignen ofte. 1570 G. Harvey 
Letter-bk, (Camden Soc.) 1, I... have bene alwais very lotb 
tocomplain. 1590 Srenser ¥.Q. u. vii. 14 And having not, 
complaine, and having it, upbrayd. 1611 Bisce Nerd, xi. 
1 When the people complained, it displeased the Lord. 
1771 Go.psm. f/tst. Eng. 11. 31 The people complained 
at tbose extortions they could not resist. 1856 FRroupE 
fist. Eng, (1858) 1. tii. 192 ‘To complain against the justice 
of the [consistory] courts being to complain against the 
Church. 1876 J. II. Newman ///st. S&. Il. u. ii, 238 He 
had that noble spirit which complains as little as possihle. 

+b. Const. on, ufon. (Also with dudirect 
passive.) Obs. exc. poel. In carly use not very far 


from sense 1: cf. ‘to cry out upon’. 

1430 Lypc. Lfors, Shepe & G. 151 He cryethe affter 
peasse. -compleynnythe vppon be werres sore. @1500 Nuts 
Brown Mard i, These men..On women do complayne. 
1602 Carew Corntwall 72 a, My deare friends, I come to 
complaine upon you, but to your selues. 1612 SHetton 

wir. 1 i, f do justly complain on your Beauty. 1659 
Burton's Diary (1828) ve 356 They took them away upon 
prudentials now so mucb complained on, a18s0 Rossett1 
Dante & Cire. 1. (1874) 169 ¥e complain on God and on 
my sway. 

ec. Const. of (Also with tadrrect passive.) Now 
the leading use. 

1584 Power Lloyd's Cambria 347 All men that Complaine 
of any of his men. 1651 Hoppes Lewath, u. xviti. 90 He 
that complaineth of injury from his Soveraigne. 1711 
Appison Sfect. No. 127 Pp 3 The Heat they complain of 
cannot be inthe Weather. 1750 Gray E/egy ili, The mope- 
ing owl does to the moon complain Of such, as..Molest her 
ancient solitary reign. 1856 Froupe //ist, Ang. (1858) IT. 
viii. 255 The government could persuade themselves that 
evils no longer complained of had ceased to exist. | 

d. with clause. (Also with dvfers. passive.) 

1542 Unatt Erasm. Apoph. 227 a, When it was com- 
plained unto Augustus, that one Erotes, etc. a 1600 Hooker 

“cel, Pol. vu, vii. § 6 Of the people S. Jeromecomplaineth 
that their judgements.. went much awry. 1667 Mitton 
2. £. 1. §50 Others .. complain that Fate Free Vertue 


should enthrall to Force or Chance. 1710 Swirt Le/t. (1767) | 


T)1. 43 Mr. Marley complained he could keep nothing from 
me. 1728 Nortn Sfem. Musick (1846) 51 It is complained 
that the Emperor spent his tiine..with hearing of Organs. 
1875 Jowett Plato ied.2) I. 55 Ctesippus complained that 
we were talking in secret. 

+7. trans. = Complain of, 6c. Obs. 

1509 Barctay ShypofFolys 1874)1. 302 Suche oft complayne 
the charge of pouerte. 1533 BeLtcenpen “ery i. (1822) 243 
‘Thre legatis .. complening the injuris done be the Equis. 
@1§93 Martowe Dydo1, Our ships..'That do complain the 
wounds of thousand waves. 

8. intr. (orig. ref.) spec. To make a formal 
statement of a gricvance /o or before a compelent 
authority; to lodge a complaint, bring a charge. 
Const. as in 6. 

+ € 1449 Pecock Refr. 395 The lay peple ouzten Compleyne 
hem to the Tugis of the preestes and clerkes so trespacing. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes oe yon iii. 89,1 complayne me to you 
of the foure sonnes of Aymon. 1489 — Faytes of A.V. Vv. 242 
He dide his deuoire to pempisye hifore theire iustyce. 1524 
Ln. Berners Froiss. I. vil. heading, Howe the quene o' 
Ingland went and complayned her to the kyng of Fraunce 
«.of Syr Hewe Spencer. 1598 Grenewev Jacitus’ Anz. 
ut. vi. (1622) 73 Domitius Corbulo .. complained before the 
Lords of the Senate on L. Sulla..that, ete, 1867 Smyvtn 
Sailor's Word.bk, sv. Complain, One man threatening to 
complain of another, is saying that he will report misconduct 
to the officer in charge of the quarter-deck. 

III. 9. /ransf. & fig. Toemit a mourmful sound. 
oe Virg. Georg. ui. 511 Creaking Grashoppers 
on Shrubs complain. 1708 Pore Ode St. Ceciliai. 6 Ina 
sadly-pleasing strain Let the warbling lute complain. 1832 
Tennyson Lady Shalott w. i, The broad stream in his 
banks complaining. we 
b. Nazt. To groan or creak from over-straining. 

1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 6. 118/7 The Storm made the. .Sloop 
complain so much. 1772-84 Coox Voy. (1790) VI. 2237 Our 

rudder having been for some time complaining, and..re- 

ported to be ina dangerous state, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 

xxix. (1856!253 The nipping caused our timbers to complain 

sadly. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Complain, the creak- 

ing of masts, or timbers, when over-pressed. 


Complain (kfmplz-n), sb. Obs. exe. poet. [f. 
prec. vb.] Complaining, complaint. 

¢ 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) iv. 1124 It is bot in vayn Thus 
remedilesse to mak compleyn. 1820 Keats Lamia t. 288 
The amorous promise of Ber lone complain. 

Complainable (k/mplé'nib’l), a. [f. as prec. 
+-ABLE.}] To be complained of. 

1627-79 Fectuam Aesolves it. xxxvi. 231 Though both be 
blameable, yet, Superstition is tbe less complainable. 

Complainant (kgmpl2-nint), a. and sé. 
Forms: see Complain v. [a. F. complaignant, 


COMPLAINT. 


pt. pple. (also used subst.) of complaindre: see 
COMPLAIN v. and -AnT.] 

+A. adj. Law. Formally complaining, lodging 
a legal complaint. Oés. 

3498 Act 11 Hen. VII, c.7§ 4 1f the partie compleynant 


»-can not prove the mater of his seid bill tobe true. 1568 
Grarron Chron. 11. 643, 1 beyng the partie griefed, and 
compla: t. 1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C11 35b, 


ae ae partie complainant to be bounde, etc. 
. $0, 

1, Law. One who enters a legal complaint against 
another ; a plaintiff or prosecntor, in Chancery or 
Ecclesiastical conrts. 

1498 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 7 § 4 The same compleynaunt, 
not brovyey the mater of his seid bill to be true, 1553 T. 
Witson ket. 47 The complainaunt commenseth his action, 
and the defendaunt thereupon aunswereth. 1660 R. Coxe 
Power & Subj. 78 A divorce .. is grantable to separate the 
complainant a mensa et thoro. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4315/3 
A Cause wherein Christopher Pitt and others. .were Gn 
plainants against Sir Charles Bickerstaffe. 1824 Syp. SurTH 
Wks, (1859) IL. 186/1 A Judge. .placed..between the com- 
plainant and him against whom it is complained, 

2, gen. One who elias a complainer. 

1525 Lo. Berners Fro/ss. II. xvi. 32 He wolde nat departe.. 
tyll all the complaynantes were fully satisfyed. 1581 Mut- 
caster Positrons xii. (1887) 254 It is not my complaint, 
though I nayne with the complainantes. 1612-15 Br. Hate 
Contempl. N. T. w. xv, Christ is left alone; alone in respect 
of these complaynants, 1858 CartvLe Fredk. Gi. (1865) 1. 
in. ii 148 No want of complaint, nor of complainants. 

b. sfec. One who complains of ill-health. 

1861 H.Srencer Educ. iv. 175 [As] she had no energy left 
for exercise, she is, now that Ag bas finished hereducation, 
a constant complainant. 

Complainee (kgmpléi:ni*). [f. CompLarn v. + 
-EE, the suffix not being here etymological.] The 


person complaincd against. 

1847 Jart's Mag. XIV, 166 The complainee was amazed 
at the assurance with which such claims were advanced. 
Complainer. [f COMPLAIN v, + -ER1] 

1. One who complains or gives audible expres- 
sion to a sense of injnry; a fault-finder, murmnrer, 

1526 TInDALE Jude 16 These are murmurers, complayners, 
watkynge after their awne lustes. 1633 J. Crarxe 72wofold 
Praxis 71 No busie complainer : nor yet no hider of truth. 
1762 Beattie /lernest ii, ices: sweetest complainer, man 
calls thee to mourn, _ 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. 11. 
e The most emphatic complainers of the immigration of 
oreigners, 1878 Jevons Print, Pol. Econ. 8 These com- 
plainers misunderstand the purpose ofa science like political 
economy, 

2. Law, = ComPLarnant. (The sfec. Sc. term.) 

154a Brinktow Compl. xv. 38 To forfet his whole flocke, 
half 10 the kyng and halfto the complayner. ¢ 1565 Linor- 
sav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 35 He dealt their Land, 
Goods, and Gear to their Creditors and Complainers. 1746-7 
Act 20 Geo. 11, c. 43 $35 The said judge .. shall condemn 
the appellant or complatner in such costs as the court shall 
think proper. 1876 Sin R. Puituimore in Law Kep. 1 P, 
Div. 408 The law has always required .. all reasonable 
Pomanude to be exhibited by the complainer in seeking 
egalredress. 1888 Daily News 17 July 5/2 In Scotland a 
complainant is a complainer. .and a plaintiff a pursuer. 


+ Complainful, a. Oés.—° = ComPLAINTFUL. 

1828 in Wenster (as o4s.); and in later Dicts. 

Complaining (kJmplénin\, vd/. sb. [f. Cos- 
PLAIN v. + -ING!.] The action of the vb. Com- 
PLAIN ; plaint, complaint. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 1353 Dido, To yow make I myn 
compleynynge. 1509 Fisher Fun. Sern, Ctess Richmond 
Wks, 298 ‘The complaynynge & lamentacyon, that the soule 
of this noble prynces myghte make. 1611 Broce /’s. cxliv. 
14 That there be no complaining in our streetes. 1702 Rowk 
Amb. Stef-Moth. w. i, The piercing Accents of her loud 
Complainings. 1820 Keats St, Agnes xxxv, Those looks 
immortal, those complainings dear. 

b. fransf. and fig. 

1735 Somervitte Chace 1, 428 The Bird., cheared the 
list'ning Groves With sweet Complainings. 1839 Marryat 
Phant. Ship ix, Hear. .the complaining of her masts. 1882 
Daily Tel, 12 Sept. 2/2 The .. moaning of the wind in tbe 
rigging, and the complaining of massive timbers. 

Complaining, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -InG2.] 
That complains; lamenting, marmuring, querulous. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. &. xi. x. (1495) 472 A com: 
pleynyng voyce of doole and sorowe. c1gjotr. 7a Nempis’ 
Consol. in. iti, Be ashamed berfore, pou sluggussh & com- 

leynyng seruaunt. 359: SHAKS. Zwo Gent. Vv. iv. 5 The 
Nietrarsios complaining Notes, 1687 Drvpen Oe St, 
Cectlia 33 The soft complaining Flute. 1934 Grub St. 
Frnl. 2 May 4/1 On the complaining part of Ovid's Epistles. 
1856 Bryant Thanatopsis 41 The complaining brooks That 
make the meadows green. 

IIence Complainingly a¢v.; Complaining- 
ness. 

1627 Rawtev Bacon's Silva Wks. 1677 Aivb, 1 have 
heard his Lordship speak complainingly. 1816 Byron Siege 
Cor, xxxiii, The jackal’s troop.. Bay'd from afar complain- 
ingly. 1 Geo. Exiot Dan. Der, v. xxxix, Kate lifting 
up her eyebrows with a playful complainingness. 


Complaint (kgmplé'nt). Forms: 4 com- 
pleignte, 4-5 -pleynt(e, 4-6 -pleinte, 5 -plent, 
5-6 -playnt(e, 6 -plant, §5- complaint. [MFE. a. 
F. complainte == Pr. complancha, -plainta, OCat. 
contplancta, -planta, It. compianta, late L. type 
complancta, sb. from complanctus pa. pple., corresp. 
etymologically to those in -a/a, -ada, -ée.] 

1. The action of complaining ; the utterance of 
grief, lamentation, grieving. 


COMPLAINTFUL. 


¢ 1384 Cuaucer 7. Fane it. 924 For whom was maked 
moch compleynt. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1516 With pyte and 
complaint pyne for to here. 1523 Lo, Berners F7otss. 1. 
ecxxvi., (heading) 299 The pytefull complaynt that therle 
Mountfort made for his dethe. 1535 CoverpALe Esther 
(Apoc.) xiii, 17 Turne oure complaynte and sorow in to ioye. 
1611 Biste Ps. cxlii. 2. 1727 Pore Thoughts Var. Subjects, 
Complaint is the largest tribute heaven receives, [1752 
Jounson Rambler No. 200 ? 1 They have immediate re- 
course to lamentation and complaint.j if . 

2. An expression of grief, a lamentation, a plaint. 

1593 Drayton Eclogues x.28 For whose complaints, teares 
never could suffice. 1699 BentLev PAad. Pref. 43 The Com- 
plaints which My Torments express from ‘me. 

b. sec. A plaintive poem, a plaint. (Frequent 

as a title, but in later times chiefly descriptive.) 

¢ 1368 Cuaucer (tit/e), Compleynte of Pité. ¢ 1386 — 
Frankl, T. 220 Of swich matere made he manye layes 
Songes compleintes roundels virelayes. 1529 LvNnogsay 
(title), Heir Reginnis the Complaynt of Schir Dauid Linde- 
say. 1536 — ‘The Complaint and publict Confessioun of the 
Kingis auld Hound callit Bagsche. 1599 THynne A ximady, 
(1865) 30 Blanche his wyfe..dyed longe after that com- 
pleinte. 1663 Cowtey (¢#¢/e), The Complaint. Lio Joun- 
son L. P., Cowley Wks. II. 18 An Ode called ‘the Com- 
plaint’. seems to have excited more contempt than pity. 

3. Outcry against or because of injury ; represen- 
tation of wrong suffered ; utterance of grievance. 

1374 CHaucerR Anel. § Arc. (title), The compleynte of 
Anelida..upon Arcyte .. for bis Doublenesse. 1393 Gower 
Conf. 1. 111 Tho was murmur, tho was disdeine, ho was 
compleinte on every side. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxix. 
§ 14 You..make great complaint of the wonderful cruelty 
we shew towards you. 1667 Mitton /.Z.x. 131 Whose 
failing..I should not expose to blame By my complaint. 
1738-9 in Swift's Lett, (1768) 1V. 223 For some little time 

ast, Lhave not had the same cause of complaint. 1789 

ENTHAM Princ, Legist, xix. § 15 It is a standing topic of 
complaint, that a man knows too little of himself. 1856 
Frouve /fist. Eng. (1858) 1. i. 3g Complaint was loud 
enough when complaint was just, under the Somerset pro- 
tectorate, 1863 Gro. Extor Romola 1.1. vi. 

4. (with @ and £7) An utterance or statement 
of grievance or injustice suffered. 

¢ 1385 Chaucer L. G. HW, 363To here .. hir compleyntes 
and peticiouns, 1477 Ear. Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 99 a‘T'o 
be ina coraya place, for to here the complayntes of euery 
body. 1509 Fisuer Fun. Serm. C'tess Richmond Wks. 299 
The holy faders. .make these complayntes. .agaynst almyghty 
& aes J. Harrtneton Def. Rights Univ. Oxford, 

ref., Once at least in every age the Citizens have renewed 
their complaints against us. 186r Dickens Leff. (1880) IL. 
155 Yours is the first complaint of the kind I have ever 
received. nen 4 : 

b. spec. A statement of injury or grievance laid 

before a court or judicial authority (csp. and pro- 
perly a Court of Equity) for purposes of prosecu- 
tion or of redress ; a formal accusation or charge. 


c. U.S. The plaintiff’s case in a civil action. 

Bill of complaint + the written statement of the plaintiff’s 
case. 

1413 Lyoc. Pilger, Sowdle 1, viii. ieee 6 In every ryghtwys 
court skyle is that the actour be admytted to maken his 
compleynt, 1§29 Acé ex Hen. VIII, c. 16 § 11 Our. .Sub- 
jects. exhibited unto us a lamentable Bill of Complaint. 
1568 Grarton Chron. II. 161 The Marchauntes of london 
+. exhibited a Byll of complaint agaynst the Countesse of 
Flaundyrs, for that shee had taken from them certayne 
goodes. 1599 Tuynne Animady. (1865) 13, | fynde. .that 
kinge Edwarde the firste had herde the compleinte of Johne 
Chaucer of London. 1612 Biste Acts xxv. 7 The lewes.. 
stood round about, and laide many and grieuous complaints 
against Paul. 1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 227 Who.. 
did preferre their Bills of complaint in Chauncerie. 1772 
Hist, Rochester 227 To exhibit a bill of complaint or infor. 
mation against the executors, 18720, Suiprey Gloss. Eccl. 
Terms, Article 45 A complaint exhibited in tbe ecclesiastical 
courts by way of libel. 

5. The matter, subject, or ground of complaint. 

[@ 1699 StintincrL. Serm. I. x, What complaint hath 
been more frequent among men almost in all Ages, than that 
peace and prosperity hath been the portion of the wicked 7] 
41745 Swirt (J.), The poverty of the clergy in England hath 
been the complaint of all who wish well tothe church. 1751 
Butter Wes, (1874) II. 323 The general decay of religion.. 
has been for some time the complaint of all serious persons. 

6. spec. A bodily ailment, indisposition, disorder 
(esp. of chronic nature), 

1705 ArsuTuNot Coins (J.), One, in a complaint of bis 
bowels, was let blood ’till he..was perfectly cured. 1733 
Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 187 Your complaint’ and mine are 
not very different .. Mine is a sort of a dizziness. 1789 
Bucnan Dom, Med. (1790) 267 A medicine very much’ in 
esteem for complaints of the throat. 1809 Med. Fral. XXI1. 
ra This..was mistaken for a bowel complaint. 1844 

TANLEY Life Arnold 1, 1, Susannah, who, after a lingering 
complaint in the spine, died at Laleham, in 1832. 

+Complaintful, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-FUL.] Full of complaint. 

1552 Hutoer, Complayntfull, or full of complayntes, 

weruius. Complayntfull woman whiche complayoeth to 


ir goshyps on hir husbande, mempsigamus, 

+Complai-ntiff. Obs. rare. (Cf. plaintiff] 
= COMPLAINANT. 

31533 Cranmer Let, to Bs. Hereford Wks, 1846 II. 263 
The same hath persuaded divers of this complaintiff's 
parish .. to withdraw their tithes .. you made a final deter. 
mination between this complaintiff and his parishioners, 

Complaintive (kjmpléntiv), 2. rare, [a. 
OF. complaintif, -ive: see ComPLAINT and -IVE.} 
Given to complaining ; ready to complain. 


1637 Hevwoon Dialogues w. 164 Thou art too complain- 
tive. 1806 R. CumBer.anp A/em, (F. Hall) 
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Hence Complaintiveness. rare. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 14 June 6/« Miss Anderson once com- 
plained to me with charmingly-simulated complaintiveness 
of tbe photo fiend. 2 

+Complai‘re, v. Ods. [a. OF. complaire: scc 
CowpLaisant.] To be complaisant to, to gratify. 

1475 CAXTON Yason 77 He emploied himself. .to complaire 
and plese a partye of the citezeyns. 1480 — Ovia’s Alef. 
x1, ix, He that wolde not lose the grace ne the love of two 
for to complaire and plese one, 1483 — G. de da Tour Civ. 

Complaisance (kpinplezans, kg:mpleza‘ns). 
Also 7 compleasance, complesence. [17th c. 
a. F. complatsance (14the. in Littré) care or desire to 
Pee = Pr., Sp. complacencia, It. compiacensa, med. 

. complacentia: see COMPLACENCE. ] 

The action or habit of making oneself agreeable ; 
desire and care to please; compliance with, or 
deference to, the wishes of others ; obligingness, 
courtesy, politencss. 

1651 Hoppes Leviath. 1. xv. 76 Compleasance; that is to 
say, That every man strive to accommodate himselfe to the 
rest. 1678 Butter //ud. ut. i. 738 The Bride, That with 
her Wedding-cloaths undresses Her Complaisance and Gen. 
tilesses. 1689 SHADWELL Bury #.11. 152 For complaisance, 
and breeding sake I'll do it. 1709 Prior The Deve 9 
Fair Venus wept the sad disaster .. In complaisance poor 
Cupid mourn’d. 1768 Sterne Sent. Yourn., The Pulse, if 
you will have the complaisance to step in. 1798 Jane 
Austen Northang., ASd. iv, A lady who was sitting by 
her .. addressed her with great complaisance. 1839 JAMES 
Louis XIV, 1, arg She was never treated afterwards with 
any degree of complaisance. F 

th. fz complaisance to: in deference to; as 
an act of politencss towards. Ods, 

@ 1688 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Confer, Wks. (1775) 182 
Most of the inhabitants, in complaisance..to their landlord 
are Roman Catholicks. 1741 Moxro Amat. ied. 3) 124 In 
Complaisance to prevailing Custom, I shall follow the 
common Terms. < 

e. (with 7.) An act of complaisance. 

a176z Laov M. W. Montacue Left, Ixxvi. 125, F have 
carried my complaisances to you farther than_I ought. 
1841 Emerson Method Nat. Wks. 1875 11. 233 How..the 
complaisances we use, shame us now ! 

+Complaisancy. O#s. rare. [f. prec.: see 
-Ancy. Cf. complacence, -ency.] _=prec. 

1710 Steety Zatler No.2 1 Good Humour and Com- 
plaisancy of Manners, 1826 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master vu. 188 
He said, that, at the Presidency, Some people deo with 
complaisancy. 

Complaisant (ky mpleza:nt, kg:mplezant), a. 
Also 7 complizant, compleasant, 8 complisant. 
[izth c.a. F. complaisant (16th c. in Littré), pr. 
pple. of complatre to acquiesce in order to please 
:—L. complaczre to be very pleasing to: cf. Com- 
PLACENT, COMPLEASE. In 17th c. it was sometimes 
assimilated in form to complease, pleasant, with 
stress on 2nd syllable; but a general recognition of 
its French nativity has preserved the Fr. spelling, 
with the main stress varying between the 3rd and 
the ist syllable. Walker ¢ 1800 has (kgmpl/zeent).] 

1, Characterized by complaisance ; disposed to 
please; obliging, politely agreeable, courteous, 
(Of persons, their actions, manners, etc.) 

1647 CowLev Mistr., Echo (1669) 40 Complaisant Nymph 
(Echo], who do’est thus kindly share In griefs, whose cause 
thou do’st not know! 1651 Cuarteton Ephes. & Cimm. 
Matrons (1668) 22 The most affable, compleasant, and chear- 
full creature in the world. 1664 Str C. Lyrretton in 
lation Corr. (1878) 38 Feare not you will find mee as 
complizant. 1671 Vituiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal (1714) 

§ That’s very complaisant..Mr. Bayes, to be of another 

fan’s Opinion, before he knows whatitis. a 1720 Surrrie.p 
(Dk. Buckhm.) V&s. (1753) I. 14 Cautious the young, and 
complaisant the old. 1727 Swirt Gudliver u. iv, 131 The 
girl was complaisant enough to make the bearers stop. 
3871 Smits Charac. ix. (1876) 242 The French. .of even the 
humblest classes, are. -complaisant, cordial, and well-bred. 

b, Disposed to comply with another’s wishes ; 
yielding, accommodating, compliant, facile. 

1676 EtuerepGe Aan of Mode ww. i, 1 am sorry my face 
does not please you as it is, But I shall not be complaisant 
and change it. 1678 Rvmer 7rag. Last Age 69 Had [she] 
been formerly conan with him beyond discretion. 
3839 James Louis XV, I. 246 Richelieu, not finding the 
clergy quite so complaisant as he could have desired. 

+2. Of things: Pleasant, agreeable. Ods. rare. 

3710 T. Futter Pharm. Extemp. 293 An honest beoign 
Medicine, yet its not very complaisant to the Palate. 

Complaisantly, adv. [f. prec.+-1¥2.] In 
a complaisant manner; courteously, obligingly ; 
compliantly. 

1709 Ster.e Tatler No. 77? x Alexander the Great had 
a wry neck, which made it the fashion in bis court to carry 
their heads on one side..One..carried his head so over 
complaisantly, that this martial prince gave him. .a box on 
the ear. 1741 Ricnarpson Pamela II. 290 He saluted ine, 
very complaisantly, 1812 G. Cotman Br. Grins (1872) 206 
Giving themselves most complaisantly up To Sensuality. 

Complaisantness. rare? [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.]_ Quality of being complaisant. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio); hence in JouNson and mod. Dicts.’ 

+ Complaisential, a. Obs. rare! [f. com- 
plaisant after complacential.] Complaisant. 

1689 T. Plunxer Char. Gd. Commander 19 Complaisential 


in their words. 
+Complanate, v. Oss. [f. L. complanat- 


COMPLECTED. 


ppl. stem of complandre to make level, f. com-+ 
planare (xecorded only in late L.), fi pdin-us 
PLANE.) trans. To makc plane or Icycl, to flatten. 

1643 A. Burcres Diffic. Reform. 18 They sent some before 
.- that did complanate and make levell the way. 1713 
Deruam PAys.-7 heol, v. ii. 326 The vertebrae of the Neck 
and Back Bone [are] made short and complanated. 

Complanate (kgmplane't), 2. [ad. L. com- 
Planat-us pa. pple. of complindre: sec pree.] 
Made plane or level, lying in one plane, flattencd. 

1848 Dana Zooph. 442 Branches .. below complanate, 
without branchlets. 1881 Frv/, Alicrosc, Sc. Jan. 66 Poly- 
Stomella iniperatrix, nov.—Test spiral, symmetrically dis- 
coidal, complanate. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. Complanate, 
flattened. , 

Complanation (kpmplinét-fon),  [ad. L. com- 
plandtion-em, n. of action f. complandre: sec 
CoMPLANATE @.) Making plane or Jevel, flatten- 
ing out; sfec. in A/ath., the reduction of a curved 
surface to an equivalent plane area. 

1695 Phil. Trans, X1X. 74 The Rectification and Com- 
planation of Curve Lines and Surfaces. 1761 Nicnoits 
thid. LU. 272 Preventing the right auricle from being 
stretched by the depressions (or complanations) of the 
diaphragm, © 1816 Fdin, Aev. XV1. 96 The cubature and 
coiplanation of solids, 28g0 Dana Geol. vii. 370 It was 
once acrater of elevation. .it is now a crater of complanation. 

+ Compla‘ne, v. O/s. 1n 3 complayne. fa. 
OF, complaner s-L. complindre.| To make plain 
or level. 

¢14z0 Pallad, on [Tush vu. 14 And so to drie it [the 
threshing-floor] they complayne. 1755 Jouxsox, To com. 
planate, To complane. 

Complane, Complant, obs. ff. Comprary, 
CoMPLAINT. 

+Compla‘nt, v. Ods. [a. Fr. complante-r (16th 
c. in Littré) late L. complanti-re to plant to- 
gether.] To plant together ; to engraft. Also fy. 

rg82 N. I. (Rhem.} Nom. vi. 3 If we be become coim- 
planted [Vulg. complaniat?; Wycw. & 1611 planted to- 
gether, other ev. graft, RI. united] to the similituce of 
his death we shal be also of his resurrection. 1653 H. 
WuistLer Upshot Inf. Baft. 45 Representation of the... 
child asa Plant to be Complanted at Baptism into Christ. 

Hence Compla'nted ppl. a. planted together 

5 5 é > 
with, congenital. 

1668 Cureprer & Coir Barthol cinat. wi. ix. 130 Which 
some term the inbred, Congenit and complanted Air. 

+Complanta‘tion. Oés. [n. of action f. 
prec.: sec -ATION.] A planting together ; engrafi- 
ing ¢uto. dit. and fig. 

1653 11. Waistter Upshot Inf, Bat. 33 Infants Right for 
thelr complantation into Christ by Baptisin. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 69 Rowes divided by Equality, and 
just decorum, in the whole complantation. 

Complaynyve, obs. f. Compnsiy, CoMPLase, 
CouPLin. 

+Comple, v.! Oés. [a. OF. comple-r to accom- 
plish, var. of complir:— L. complé-re to fill up, 
complete.) ¢rans. To accomplish, complete. 

¢1315 Suorenam 61 For thet completh thet spousliod 
After the by-treuthynge. 

+ Comple, v.2 Incorrect form of Covpi.e. 

¢1440 Partonope 556 Mutes of hounds... Compled with 
Sylk (Fr. ocoplés}, Jéid. This Partonope withonten more 
Vncompleth his houndes [Fr. descoptis), 

Comple, var. of Campir dza/. to contend. 

Com pleasant, -ce, obs. ff. Comp.aisant, cte. 

+Complea‘se, v. Ods. [ad. I. complare, 
complais-, on type of PLEASE.) ¢rans. To be com- 
plaisant to, to gratify ; also ref. to delight #7. 

is T. Hupson Judith in Sylvester Du Bartas (1608) 

48, 1 your sweet embracings will complease. 1604 T. 
VRiGUT Passions 1. iv. 18 Compleasing themselues more in 
the opinions and fancies of men, than reason required. 

Complease, var. of ComMPLice. 

Compleat, obs. spelling of ComPLere. 

Compleccion(e, -oun(e, obs. ff. ComPLEexioy. 

Copiers (kemplekt), v. [ad. L. compicet-t, 
in late L. complect-cre, to embrace, encircle, etc., f. 
com- + plectére to plait, twine. Sense 2 follows the 
analytical sense of the L.] 

ti. trans. To embrace. Zt. and fig. Obs. 

1523 Lp. Berners Fvoiss. Pref. 1 As the celestyall bodyes 
aboue complecte all and at euery tyme the vniuersall 
worlde, /éid. 2 Hystorie .. representyng the actes, gestes, 
and dedes done, complectetb all Ele 1s7s5 R. B. 
Appius § Virg. in Hazl., Dodsley IV. 145 Then, tender 
arms, complect the neck. 1657 Tomuinson Reno's Disp. 
278 Mace is athin membrane. .wbich covers and complects 
the nutmeg. : 

2. To weave or connect together; to interweave. 

1978 Banister //?st. Alan 1, 35 The Ligament. .complect- 
yng together the legge and Fibula. 1830 Cartyir /istory, 
Muse, (1857) 1.172 Each atom is ‘chained’ and complected 
with alll 188 Afod. Rev. Jan. 160 His art aims were 
complected with his personal objects, . 

Tlence Comple‘cted /. a.1, interwoven, compli- 
cated. (Affected by Carlyle.) 

1828 CariyLE ]WVerner Misc. (1888) I. 118 A misshapen, 
lumbering, complected coil. 1831 — Sart, Res. t. viit. 
Infinitely complected tissues of Meditation. /éid. u, 
iii, The infinitely-complected departments of social business, 

Complected (kJmplektéd), 4/.2.2 U. S.déal. 
or collog. [app. f. COMPLEXION (complect-ion) + 
-ED.] = COMPLEXIONED, 


COMPLEMENT, 


@ 1860 Western Sk., That lady is mighty pale complected. 
— Widow Bedott ao (Bartlett), You're rather dark 
complected. 1873 T. W. Hiccinson Oldport Days vit. 167 
‘Dark complected’, was the reply. 

Complection, obs. f. ComMPLEXxIoN. 

Compleet, obs. f. ComPLETE. 

Compleign(e,-eine, etc., obs. ff. Compan, etc. 

Compleine, obs. f. CuMPLINE. 

Compleisshe, var. of CompLisn, Ods. 

Complement (kg'mpl/mént),sd. [ad. L. com- 
flémentum that which fills up or completes, f. 
comple-re to fill up; see COMPLETE and -MENT. Cf. 
F. complément (a single 14the. instance in Littré). 
Ta the group of senses under II, the word has since 
¢ 1655-1725 been supplanted by the parallel F. 
word COMPLIMENT.) 

I. Senses still written complement. 

+1. The action of fulfilliag or completing ; com- 
pletion, fulfilment, aceomplishment. Ods. 

1419 R. Hotme in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 20 I. 65 To the 
complement of joure said charge..we have doon owre 
entier peyne. 1891 Spenser Af, {{udbberd 338 For a full 
complement of all their ill, They stole away. 1621 Ains- 
wortu Annot, Pentat., Gen. xviii. 10 By the complement 


of the thing promised. 1921 Strvee ect. Mem. 11.1. x. 78 
Sums of money..in complement of the deceased king's will. 

+2. The fact or condition of being complete ; 
completeness, fullness. Ods. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 39 Not in comple. 
ment and perfection, 1677 Hace Prin. Orig, Man. 1 The 
Sensible Nature in its complement and integrity hath..five 
exterior Senses. 

b. //er. Fullness (of the moon), 

1610 Guitiam /feraddry ui. iii. gi Divers denominations 
{of Moon) in Heraldrie; as her Increment..her Comple- 
ment, when she is at Full; her Decrement. 1766 Porny 
{fer (1787) 142 A Moon in her complement Or, illustrated 
with all her light proper. 1882 Cussans //andbh. Her. 102 
The Moon..when full-faced and shining. .is described as In 
her Complement or Plenitude. 

3. That which completes or makes perfeet; the 
completion, perfection, consummation. 

1398 Trevisa Garth, De 2. Ry v. xxxvi. (1495) 149 The 
herte. .is complement and perfeccion of beest. 1594 SPENSER 
Amorett? xxiv, ‘That beauties wonderment Bt Natures 
skill the only complement. 1656 ‘Trarr Comm. John 
xv. 12 Love ts the complement of the law and the sup- 

lement of the Gospel. 1712 Steere Sfect. No. 268 Pp 3 

Ten rather seck for Money as the Complement of all their 
Desires. 1860 Aver Faursel's Prov. Poetry ii. 33 The 
works of Petrarch may be regarded as the complement and 
consummation of the amatory povtry of the Provengals. 
1873 Smines //uguenots Fr. uw. ii, (1881) 362 ‘The grand 
tour’ was considered the complement of English education. 

b. Gram. One or more words joined to another 
to complete the sense (see quots.). 

1874 tr, Mactzner’s Eng. Gram. M1. 21 The infinitive with 
to may also take the place of a predicative complement. 
1876 Mason Eng. Gram. § 391 Many verbs do not make 
coinplete sense by themselves. .and the words used with 
them to make predication complete may be called the cov- 
plement of the predicate, Fbid.§ 25 The third kind of com- 
plement is that which follows such verbs as can, will, must, 
etc... This may be termed the mfinitive complement, 

4. The quantity or amount that completes or 
fills; complete quantity, provisioa, or set; full 
allowance, totality. 

1589 Puttennam Zug. Poesie i. ii. (Arb.) 80 Matter suffi- 
cient to make a full periode or complement of sence. 1776 
Ava Ssitn WV. ON. boa. ix. That full compleinent of 
ricbes whicb is consistent with the nature of its laws, 1798 
Naval Chron. (1799) 1. 82 Many. .were. . busy in completing 
the complement of their sails. 1850 Baynes Mew Analytic 
zo We may .. regard any whole, considered as the comple- 
ment of its parts, in either of two ways, 


b. esp. with possessive; ‘his complement’, etc. 

1637 R. Humerey tr. St. Ambrose Pref., That which 
maketh up theircomplement, 1697 Damrier Voy. (1698) 1. 
xi. 318 They will sell 10 or 15 ‘Tuns out of 100, and yet 
seemingly carry their complement [of Cloves) to Batavia; 
for they will pour water among tbe remaining part of their 
Cargo. 1790 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Advice to fut, Laureat 
Wks. 1812 II. 340 Brains that want their complement of 
Wits, 1823 Scoresny Jral. N. Whale Fishery 122 The 
obvious want of their proper complement of oars. 1856 
Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh 1, 399, I learnt my complement 
of classic French. : 

e. The full number required to complete a com- 
pany, to fill a conveyance, or es. to man a ship. 

1600 Haxiuyvt Voy. (1810) Il, 89 Commanding our 
General, not to exceede his Complement and number ap- 
pointed him. ¢1710 Cetia Fiennes Diary (1888) 70 An hos- 
pitall, .for Seamens widdows, 30 is their Complement. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. i. (ed. 4) 7 His squadron wanted three hun- 
dred seamen of their complement. phd in Nicolas Disp. 
Nelson (1846) VII. 168 Many of the Ships had Troops on 
board above the complement. 1842 T. Martin in Fraser's 
Mag, Dec.,* Ve've got our complement (in the omnibus] any 
vay’. 1846 Prescorr Ferd. & és. 11. xviii. 162 The com- 
plement of the fleet was. .fixed at twelve hundred souls, 

5. Something which, when added, completes 
or makes up a whole; each of two parts which 
mutually complete each other, or supply each 
other's deficiencies. 

1827 Ilatcam Const, Fist. (1876) LVI. xvi. 198 The act of 
settlement was.. the complement of the Revolution itself 
and the bill of rights. 180 M*Cosu Div. Govt. iu. i. (1874) 
318 Justice and Love are each the complement of the other, 
18g0 Frounk Short Stud., Lives Saints (1867) 377 The 
animal and the spiritual are. .the complements in the perfect 
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character. 1879 Geo. Evior Coll. Break. P. 334 Crushing 
me To a snbordinate complement of you. 
b. Math. 

Complements as a 5 eho ite! + the two lesser parallelo- 
grams, not on the diagonal, made by drawing lines parallel 
to the sides of a given parallelogram, through the same 
point in its dingondl. Complement of an arc orangle: the 
tom amount which, added to a given arc or angle, 
makes up go degrees (formerly also some multiple of 90°: 
cf. SuprLement); ahbrev. (esp. in 7 rig.) into Co : see Co- 4. 
Arithnetical complement: the sum which, added to a 
given number, makes up unity, ten, or the next higher mul- 
Uple of ten; esp. Coniplement of a logarithm, tbe number 
by which a logarithm falls short of ten. 

1§70 Buruincstey Excésd 1, xiii. 54 The eee 
about the diameter he [Pelitarius] calleth Complementes. 
1594 Biunnevit £-rerc. 1i. (ed. 7) 106 To find out the com- 
plement .. subtract the given Kes out of the whole quad- 
rant. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. xxxvi. 1696 Puiiurs, Com- 
plement of an Angle, is so much as the Arch wanteth of 
ninety Degrees .. or .. of 180 Degrees or .. of 360 Degrees. 
3727-51 Cuamuers Cycf., Arithmetical complement of a 
logarithm, is what the logaritbm wants of 10.0000000, 1796 
Hutton Math, Dict., The complement to 180° is usually 
called tbe supplement. x utton Course Afath. 11.2 
The Cosine, Cotangent, and Cosecant, of an arc, are the 
sine, tangent, and secant of the complement of that arc. 
1831 Brewster Optics xix. 169 The maximum polarising 
angle .. is the complement of the angle of refraction. | 

e. Astron. The differeuce between the altitude, 
latitude, declination, ctc. of a heavenly body, and 
go degrees. Abbrev, CO-ALTITUDE, -LATITUDE, ete. 

1703 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 322 The Complement of the 
Poles Elevation. .(here at London where the Pole is elevated 
514 Degrees) is 384 Degrees, 1730-36 Baitey (folio), Cons- 
plement, the distance of a star from the zenith, or the 
arch that is comprehended between the place of a star 
above the horizon and the zenith, 18:16 Prayrairn Nat. 
PAIL, 87 1 .. the sun’s greatest altitude in summer, and 
his least altitude in winter, be determined, half the sum of 
these altitudes is the complement of the latitude. 

d. Navig. 

ee Puitnips, Complement of the Course, so many Points 
as the Course wants of go Degreesor eight Points, 1727-51 
Cuampers Cycl. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bkh. sv. 

te. Complement of Life (see quot.). Obs. 

1796 Hutton Dict. Math., Complement of Life,a term 
much used .. by De Moivre [1725 Annnuitics upon Lives), 
and, according to him, it denotes the number of years which 
a given life wants of 86..wbich he considered as the utmost 
probable extent of life. 


£. Fortif. C. of the curtain, ctc.: see quots. 
1708 Keusev, Complement of the Courtin, .the Remainder 
of the Courtin after its Flank is taken away. Coofle- 
ment of the Line pie: Geek is the Remainder of the Line 
of Defence, after you have taken away the Angle of the 
Flank. 1727-51 Cuampers Cycé. 
Encyel. a 
g. Music. The interval which, together with 
any given interval, makes up a complete oetave. 
1873 H.C. Banister Afusic 40 The inversion of an interval 
being its complement—tbat which, added to it, would con- 
stitute it an 8ve. : A 
h. Optics. That colour which, mixed with an- 
other, produces white. 
1869 Tyxnawt in Fortn. Rev. 1 Feh., Every point occupied 
by a certain colour in the first instance is occupied by the 
complement of that colour in the second. 


II. Senses connected with CoMPLiwenT, and 
now so written in 9. 
+6. Anything that goes to make up or fully 


equip; a completing accessory or adjunct. Oés. 

1586 A. Day Ang. Secretarie 1. (1625) 33 Unarmed against 
him that was armed, unfurnished against him that had all 
manner of complements of warre, 1602 R. ‘T. Sera, With 
all the adjuncts, properties, qualities, duties and comple- 
ments belonging untothem., 1607 Lingua u. ii. heading in 
Hazl, Dodsley 1X. 367 Rings, jewels, a fan, and in every 

lace other odd complements. 1607 ‘Torsrt. Four.f, Beasts 
(638) 360 He.. armed himself with a Musket, Sword and 

agger, and other complements. 1693 Sir T. Birount 
Nat, fist. 130 Tobacco is by few now taken as Medicinal, 
it is of late .. faln from a Physician to a Complement, 

+7. That which goes to ‘complete’ the gentle- 
man; a personal accomplishment or quality. Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretarte 1. (1625) 146 One whose 
birth, education, or other complements may sufficient! 
answere, 1600 B. Jonson Ev. Slan out of Hum. ii, All 
the rare qualities, humours and complements of a Gentle- 
man. 1636 Heyvwoon Challenge Beauty u. Wks. 1874 V. 
18 What tbinke you of this stranger ?. Of his carriage nnd 
ce. 

+ 8. Any observance that tends to give complete- 
ness to the expression of beckett onour, revcr- 
ence, or the like; 2 ceremony, a formality. Ods. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Wiii. § 4 If tbe case. .permitteth 
noi baptism to have the decent complements of baptism. 
1609 Hottann Amm, Marcell. xxvu vii. 296 Bound with 
firm Rg hee complements. 1610 — Camden's Brit, (1637) 
167 Earles were created in old time without any cong a 
ment or ceremonie at all. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl, 
ww 75 The royall assent. .is in truth hut a formall Ceremony 
or complement. 1646 F. Hawkins Vouths Behav. ii. § 16 
For that which concerneth Ceremonies or Complements. 

+b. Observance of ceremony iu social relations ; 
ceremoniousuess ; formal civility, politeness, or 
courtesy. Zo keep complement: to observe cere- 
mony. Ods, Now CoMPLIMENT. 

1588 Suaks. L. L. L.1v. it 147 Stay not thy complement, I 
forgiue thy duetic, adue. 1592 — Nom. § Jul. u. ii. 89 
Faine would I dwell on forme... but farewell Complement. 
Doest thou Loue? 1601 — 7wel. N, 1. i. 110 Twas neuer 
merry world, Siace lowly feigning was call’d complement. 


1853 Srocgvecer Afrl, 


COMPLEMENTAL, 


1605 — Lear 1. £ 306 Further complement of leaue-taking. 
1623 CockERaM Bigimext fine behaviour. 1626 W. 
Sciater Expos. 2 Thess. (ees) 305 Euen Religion allowes 
ciuill curtesie: nor are Apostles so precise but to keepe 
complement. 1641 Brome ov. Crew. 388 A meer load of 
outward complement. 1670 Watton Lrves Introd. 9 True 
friendship..Is not discharged by complement, and show. 

+9. A ceremonious or formal tribute of (mere) 
courtesy paid toany one; f/. ceremonies of civility 
or politeness. Now ComrLiMent, q. v. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W’. India 264 People, with whome 
such complementes should not be used. 1596 Spenser /, 
Q.v1. x. 23 Friendly offices. . all the complements of courtesie. 
1610 Fretcuer Faith/. Sheph. v.i, Banish all complements, 
but single truth From every tongue. 1647 CLARENDON 
fist, Reb. \ (1843) 15/1 The King. .made great Comple- 
ments to the Duke [friated edd.compliments). 1653 Hot- 
crort Procofius 1. 28 Courting with gifts, rnd invitations 
to his table, and other cunylemenie 1665 G. Havers P. 
della Valle’s Trav. E. ind, 376 Their Heads are contin- 
ually covered with a Shash .. which they never pull off, 
as we do our Hats in ee a el 1694 R. L’EstRANcE 
Fadles liv. (1714) 67 Tbe Fox return'’d the Complement. 
1791 Farquuar Beaux’ Strat. v. iii. 64 Come, come, my 
Lady, this is no time for Complements, 

Complement (kgmplime'nt), v.  [f. prec.] 

I. Extant sense. 

1. trans. To make complete or perfect, to supply 
what is wanting ; to form the complement to. 

1641 Baker Chron. (1679) 38/1 He never stayed to comple- 
ment the disaster. 1865 Keader No. 143. 337/2 Information 
. .from other documents 10 complement these. 1875 Stuses 
Const. Hist. 1. it. 36 The three principles. .complement and 
complicate each other's action, 1879 Farrar St. axl 11. 
App. 614 Truths which complement but do not contradict 
each other. 

II. Obsolete senses, afterwards expressed by 
COMPLIMENT 2, 

+2. intr, To employ ceremonies of formal cour- 
tesy, to exchange formal courtesies; to bow. Ods. 
(= COMPLIMENT, sense 1.) 

1612 Beaum. & Fi. Coxcomé 1. ii. (1647) 24 Serv. Mistris 
there are 2 Gentlemen. Afar, Where? Sert. Comple- 
menting who should enter first. 1642 Br. Revnoups /srael's 
Petit. F Complementing witb God, and then forsaking him. 
1644 Mitton Areof.(Arb.) 40 Sometimes 5 Imprimaturs. .in 
the Piatza of one Title-page, complementing and ducking 
each to other with theirshav'n reverences. 1658 Sin Aston 
Cockain Trafpolin wm. i, Complement with me no more 
than I complement with you. 1697 Mountrort Faustus L 
end, Here they Complement who shall go first. 

tb. So 70 complement tt. Obs. 

1617 Br. ANDrewes 96 Sermons (1661) 651 As if we could 
complement it with God, with face and phrases, as with 
men we do, 1624 D. Caworey Huonilitie Sarnts Liverie 9 
Thus shall you have a man .. complement it tothe ground, 
lay his hands under your feet, etc. : 

+3. érans. ‘To sooth with acts or expressions of 
respect ; to flatter; to praise:’ sce COMILIMENT, 
sense 3. Obs, 

1649 Futter Just Alan's Fun, 11 Rahshakeh pretended a 
Commission from God..and complements hlasphemie, 1654 
Jer. Tavioa Real /’res. 26 He cannot escape the Inquisition 
unlesse he complement the Church, and with a civility tell 
her that she knows better. 1661 A. Marvett Corresp. 
Lett. a1 I]. 55 Monsieur Du Plessis ..is come ouer from 
them to complement his Majesty. 1700 Sin W. CaLvERLEY 
Note-6k, (Surtees) 92 Sir John sent ., to complement them 
for their kindness. 1910 Life Bp. Sirlling fleet 84 Ready.. 
to strike with the Deists, to complement and cajole them. 
1711 Hearne Collect. 111, 205 He complements me for my 
Ed. (most accurate Edition he calls it) of Leland’s Itin. 

b. Tocomplement away, oul of: see COMPLIMENT 
v. 2b. 

1640 Nasses Bride un. ii, As if the enterteinment ..were 
not chargeable enough, but you must complement awa: 
wine and sweet meats. 1645 Futter Good Th. in Bad 1, 
{list. Appl vi 101 Casar complemented his life away. 
1655 — CA, fist. vi. iii. 308 King Henry his smiles com- 
plemented the former out of their Houses. 1697 Cotrizr 
Ess, Mor, Subj.1. (1709) 231 Lest Church-Men should Com- 
plement away the Usefulness and Authority of their Calling ; 
they would do well to decline superlative Observance. 173 
M. Davies Athen, Brit. 1. 129 ‘To shorten disputes. .an 
so complement them out of their Heresies. 7 

+4. Zocomplement (a person) with (something): 
to present him with it as a mark of courtesy. Ods. 
(Now ComrLiMENT, sense 4.) 

1697 Damrier Voy, (1698) I. xii. 328 He may be. .comple- 
mented .. with Tobacco and Betel-nut, 1732 in L'pool 
AMunic. Rec.(1886) 1. 92 That the Right Hon*+ Hugh Lord 
Willoughby... be complemented with his freedom. 

Hence Complementing vé/. sb. and ppl. a.= 
CoMPLIMENTING. 

1626 W. ScLrater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 74 All Comple- 
mentings with Idolaters, 1649 Mitton £rkon, xx, (1851) 
481 God, who stood neerer then hee for complementing 
minded, writ down those words, 1658 Whole Duty Man v. 
§ 22. 47 It’s but a kind of formal complementing. 1704 J. 
Brair in W. Perry Ast. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1.94 Vbey 
had refused to sign a complementing address. 

Complemental (kpmpl/mental), a. [f. Com- 
PLEMENT $6, +-AL.] 


1, Of the nature of a eomplement ; completing. 

16oa Fuinecke Pandectes 25 Duxisse vxorem, which 
signifieth the complementall act of mariage. 1649 AMBROSE 
Media i. (1652) 2 The pre-assurance of that complemental 
and perfective Justification. 

2. Forming a complement (fo), complementary. 
Complemental air: see quot. 1872. Complemental 
angle; that which, added to another, makes a 
right angle. 


COMPLEMENTALLY. 


1811 Hutton Course Ma th, 111. 263 The Angle A=35 16, 
or the complemental angle ACE=54°44’. 1872 Huxtev 
Pays. iv. 92 After an ordinary inspiration (230 cubic inches} 
..another 100 cubic inches called Complemental air may be 
added, Sion 4 C. W. Suietps in Schaff £ncyel. Relig. 
Kuowl. 1835 Revelation by ils very definition is comple. 
mental to reason. 1887 A/ag. of Art Oct. 41x They are 
co-ordinate and complemental 10 each other. 

b. Complemental male (in Zool.) : a name given 
by Darwin to a minute rudimentary male, comple- 
mental to and parasitic on the hermaphrodite (or 
female) in certain cirripeds and other species. 

1851 Darwin Jlouogr. Cirripedia, Lepadidz (Ray Soc.) 
ie pe masculine power of certain hermaphrodite species of 
Ibla and Scalpellum is rendered more efficient by certain 
Poe males, which, from their not pairing, as in all 

itherto known cases with females, but wilh hermaphro- 
dites, I have designated Complentental Males. [bid. 281. 
1888 RoLLEsTon & Jackson Auim. Life 609 Afyzostoma 
glabruin, though hermaphrodite, has small ‘complemental’ 
males, like certain hermaphrodile Csr77pedia. 

+3. Additional, accessory. Ods. 

1634 Sir T. Heraert 7yav.211 (The Dodo) Natures injurie, 
in framing so great a body, to be guided with complementall 
wings, so small and impotent, that they serve only to prove 

ird. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled. 1.§ 18 To adore 
these complemeniall and circumstantial pieces of felicily, 
and undervalue those perfeclions and essentiall points of 
happinesse. 1655 D. Carer Zenfations 7 Complemental 
graces and ornaments of faith. 

+4. Of the nature of an accessory ceremony; 
formal; ceremonial, ceremonious. 

1637 Kelig. Wotton. (1672) 75 After a complemental wel- 
coming him into the Lap of the Church. 1643 Pryxne Sov. 
Power Parl, 1. (ed. 2) 50 Royall assents to Lawes, are no 
wayes essentiall .. but ralher a complementall Ceremony. 
1655 Futter Ch. //ist. 1x. i. § 20 They were nol sent inlo a 
complementall custody, but some of them thrust into the 
prison of aprison, 1695 Trvox Dreams & Vis. iii. 40 They 
+-only retain the Compleniental outside of Religion. 

+5. Of persons: Accomplished. Ods. (Cf. 
COMPLEMENT 7.) 

@ 1634 Ranpotpu Muses Looking-Gl.(N.), Acomplementall 
yours hat thinks himself a spruce and expert courtier, 

ending his supple hammes, kissing his hands. 1636 Hey- 
woon Chall, Beauty u. Wks, 1874 V. 18 Hee that hath 
travell’d many Countries ..With .. small difficulty may.. 
Appeare complementall. 

+ 6.=CoMPLIMENTAL 2, Oéds. 

1603 B. Jonson Yas. /’s Entert. Wks. (Rildg.) 528/1 Thus 
far the coinplemental part. 1606 Suaks. 77. & Cr. nL i. 42. 
1629 J. Maxwett tr. Herodtan (1635) 147 In the sayd 
courtly and complementall lines he besought him to bee 
Protector of the Empire. 1654 Gataker Disc. A fol. 15 How 
the Gentrie..spent much of the Lords day in Complemental 
Visitations, 1669 Penn No Cross ii. § » No Courtly Dress, 
Gay Apparel, Complemental Respects. 1703 Savace Lett. 
Autients 73 A Complemental Letler. s 

+ B. sé. A person given to complimenting. Ods. 

1671 H. M. ir, Erasmus’ Collog. 18 Thou hast shewn thy 
self to be in no wise a feined complemental in this cause. 


Complementally (kymplimentili), adv. [f. 
prec. +-LY2.] In a complemental manner. 


+1. Ina way that gives completeness. Oés. 

1602 Fusecke and Pt. Parall. Ep. Ded., A subiect..by 
mee superficially handled, and as it were lefi to others to be 
complementally handled. 

2. By way of a complement. 

+3. Ceremonionsly, formally; with ceremony or 
civility ; = COMPLIMENTALLY, 

1580 Siwney Arcadia (1622) 35 Zelmane not complement. 
ally hunting that which shee fled. 1630 tr. Canzden’s Htst. 
Eliz. w. (1688) 579 To observe bis Duty rather complement. 
ally, than in Iruth and reality. 1658 RowLann Afou/et's 
Theat. Jas, 1076 How complementally do they salute one 
the other? He Drynen Virgtl (1721) 1. 71 Plato. .at last 
Complementally Banishes him {Homer] his Common-wealth. 

Compleme‘ntalness. ([See -nxss.] The 
quality of being complemental, or (formerly) com- 
plimental. 

1657 S. W. Schisue Dispach’t 164 Altering from plainess 
to complementalness. /éid. 371 Nor can we imagin that 
our Saviour taught his Disciples lhat complementalnes as to 
sit constantly in their ranks at meat. @1660 Hammonn 
Wes. 11. 292 (R.}) Complementalness, as opposed to plain- 
hess, must signifie giving titles of civility, tbat really do 
not belong to those, to whom they are thus given, 


Complementary (kempl/mentiri), a. and sé. 
[f CoMPLEMENT sé, + -aRY: cf. mod. F. comple- 
mentlaire.) A. adj. 

1. Forming a complement, completing, perfect- 
ing, 

Complementary bone: an accessory bone in the lower jaw 
of reptiles and birds. Complementary cells, tissue: cells or 
tissue of plants not distinguished by a special term, (Syd. 
Soe. Lez.) 

1836 Topp Cycl, Anat. I. 141/1 The muscular system.. 
finally, provided with a complementary skeleton or frame- 
work by means of which it acts to the best advantage. 1860 
Westeorr /ntrod, Study Gosf. vii. (ed. 5) 368 The ‘Gospel 
of St. Paul*is .. the complementary history to that of St. 
Matthew. 1877 Srarrow Seri. xxii. 300 The latter comple- 
mentary and completing of the former. 1884 Bower & 
Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 561 The elements termed by 
Stahl the complementary cells of the lenticel. 

b. Of two (or more) things: Mutually comple- 
menting or completing each other's deficiencies. 

1860 Westcott /ntrod, Study Gosp. v. (ed. 5) 284 Histories 
-. hot contradictory but complementary. 1882 J. Haw- 
THORNE Fortune's Fool 1 xxvii, A united and mutually 
complementary pair, 

c. Complementary angles, angles which together 
Vor. II. 
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make np a right angle. Complementary colours 

Aues, cte.): colours which, in combination, pro- 

nce white or colourless light. 

1829 Nat. Philos. 1. Optics xvii. 47 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) 
The accidental colours have also been called complemeniary 
colours. 183: Brewster Optics xii. 103 The colour trans- 
mitted is always complementary to the one reflected, or 
which, when mixed with il, would make white lighi. 1873 
tr. Helmholtz’ Pop. Lect. 256 The after-image according 
appears of a bluish grcen, the complementary colour to nal 

+2. Ceremonions ; =ComPLEMENTAL 4. Ods. 

1628 Earte Jficrocosm. liv. (Arb.) 76 Whose entertain. 
ments to greater men are respectfull, not complementary. 
1657 S. W. Schism: Dispach'’t 37? Nolhing but a dry com- 
plementary precedency to walk, stand, or speak first. 

B. sé. ¢L. A master of accomplishments. Oéds. 

1899 LB. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, Amie. Is he a master? 
Cri. Confirmed under the hands of the most skilful and 
cunning complementaries alive. 

2. Short for ‘ complementary colour’. 

¢ 1865 J. Wvepe in Crre. Sc. 1. 83/2 Their complementaries 
come in view on the analyser being moved. 

Hence Compieme‘ntariness, complementary 
quality or state. 

1881 Li: Conte Sight 61 This..seems a probable cause of 
complementariness. 

+Complementa'ster. O/s. [See -astrn.] 
A petty complimenter. Cf. CompemMEntary Bor. 

1635 Brome Sfaragus Gard. w. ix. Wks. 1873 HII. 194 
Play you the Complementasters before him a cle for his 
further instruction: Imagine then a couple of Courliers 
scarcely acquainied fall 1o. 

Complementee, obs, f. CoMPLIMENTEE. 

1620 [see next word]. 

Compleme‘nter. Also -or. [f. as prec. + 
-ER, -oR.} One who, or that which, complements ; 
+ formerly = CoMPLIMENTER. 

1620 FE, Brount Hore Swésec. 121 These..ceremonies, he 
equally ledious to the Complementer, and Complementee. 
1657 Ilospes Stigmai 11 You and your Complemeniors. 
@ 1680 BUTLER Kee. pa) Il. 271 A Complementer is one 
that endeavours to make himself appear a very fine Man, in 
persuading another, that //e is so. Ke 

| Complemento. Oés. rare". [It. compli- 
mento (Florio) ‘compliment, ceremony, kind office, 
accomplishment ’.] = CoMPLIMENT, 

1582 Stanvnurst “2ncis Ded. (Arb.) 10 Oinitting al oother 
ceremonial complententoes beetweene youre lordship and 
mee. 

Complene, -plenne, -plent, obs. ff. Compiine, 
Complain, CoMPLAInt, 

Complesence, obs. f. ComPLAISANCE. 

Compless, -essh, var. of CompLisu v. Ods, 

Completable (kgmplitib'l),@. [f. Comeners 
v, + -ABLE.} That can be made complete. 

1865 CarivLe Fredh. Gt. X. xxi. iv. 38 Not complete, or, 
in human language, completable or pronounccable at all. 

Complete (kgmpl7‘t), ¢ Forms: 4-3 com- 
plet, -pleet, 6-7 -ploate, 6-9 -pleat, 4- com- 
plete. [ad. L. complé-us, pa. pple. of complere to 
fill up, finish, fulfil, f cone- intensive prefix + *p/ére 
to fill (cf. p/ceus full). Cf. F. complet, complele 
(in Palsgr. 1530; the earlier OF, word was conp/t, 
complie from the Romanic form of the vb. com- 
plir(e). About 1600 often accented co'fplete, 
e.g. by Marlowe, Chapman, and Shakspere.] 

1. Having all its parts or members; comprising 
the full number or amount ; embracing all the re- 
quisite items, details, topics, etc.; entire, full. 

¢1380 Wye.ir Sed. Wks. I. 323 Ech compleet resoun tellip 
treupe pat we shulde trowe. 1586 Martowe rs¢ Pt. Tas 
burl. 1. iii, Their shoulders broad for complele armour fit. 
1597 Hooker “cel. Pol. v. § tg (T.) When one doth wait for 
another coming, till the assembly.. be complete. 1602 
Suaks. Ham. 1. iv. 52. 1611 Biste 2 Asace. iii, 25 It 
seemed that hee that sate vpon the horse, had complete 
harnesse of golde. 1615 CuapMan Oclyss. v1. 83 A coach... 
Stately and complete. 1740 Jounson Life Barretier, 
Those, who have received more complete intelligence. 1856 
Emerson Lug. Traits, ‘ Times’ Wks. (Bohn) H. 117 Its 
information is earliest, completest, and surest. 1871 RusKIN 
Munera P. (1880) Pref. 24 The preface is complete in itself. 

2. Of a period or space of time: That has run 
its full course, whole. Of action or events in time : 
Finished, ended, concluded. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Merch. T. 649 The fourthe day compleet 
fro noon to noon. — Nuz’'s Pr. T. 369 Whan bat the 
Monthe. .That highte March,. Was compleet. 1494 Fasyan 
Chron, I, xvi. (R.) By the tyme or space of v. yeres com- 
plete. 1606 Suaks. 7». § Cv. Iv. i. 27 loue, let Aineas line 
..A thousand compleate courses of Ihe Sunne. 1701 EveLyN 
Diary (1827) IIl. 393, 1 was this day 8: complete, 1731 
Pore Ef. Burlington 78 Behold Villario’s ten years toil 
compleat, 1879 Lockver Elew. Astrou, 319 The Moon's 
nodes perform a complete revolution in nineteen years. 

3. Of an action, state, or Feelin: Realized in its 
fall extent ; entire, thorough. 

1645 Ord. Lords § Cous., Susp. fr. Sacram. 1 Sincerely to 
endeavour the compleat establishment of Purity and Unily. 
1663 Gerpier Coussel 19 A man of compleat stature. 1747 
De Foe Syst. A/agic 1. iv. (1840) 115 The greates! and best 
principles are often illustrated... by their completes! _con- 
traries. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxx. (1856) 258 Next 
came the complete inability to ohtain drink without manu- 
facturing it. 1854 Ronacos & Ricnarnson Chem, Technol. 
I. 199 One pound of peat requires for complete combustion 
..from 70 to 134 cubic feet of air. 1875 Bryce Holy Kom, 
Emp. (ed. 5) 443 The triumph of the principle. .is complete. 


COMPLETE. 


A, Perfect in nature or quality ; without defect. 

¢ 1380 Weir Se/. Wks. 111. 362 Men shulden bi booli lif 
of Crist trowe bal his lawe is compleet. 1g90 MAKLowr, 
2nd Pt. Tantburl. 1. iii, if thou exceed thy elder brothers 
worth, And shine in complete virlue more than they. 1673 
Rav Journ. Low C., Florence 325 Vhe church of S. Maria 
Florida, which in some mens opinion is the compleatest 
struclure that ever was sel upon the earth. 1779 81 Joun- 
son L, 2, Hope Wks, 1V. 96 The praise had becn compleat 
had his friend's virtue been equal lo his wit. 1878 Horrs 
Rel. § Moral Lect, iv. 16 Everything which trains and 
educates is leading on to that compleler kind of life. 

5. Of persons: Fully equipped or endowed ; 
perfect, accomplished, consummate ; es/. in refer- 
ence to a particular art or pursuit, as a complete 
actor, horseman, merchant. ? Obs. or arch. 

, 1826 Tinpace Codoss. ii, 10 Ye are complete in him which 
is the heed of all rule and power. 1599 Marston Sco. 

Villanie u. v. 197 A compleat villaine, perfect, absolute. 
1606 Sunaks. Zr. § Cr. in. iti. 181 ‘Then maruell not, thou 
great and compleat man. 1622 Peacuam (¢f#e1 The Com- 
pleal Gentleman. 1653 Watton (é¢/e) ‘The Compleat 
Angler, 1709 Kenxnit Erasmus on Folly 31 ‘Vhe com- 
pleatest actors shall be hissed off ihe stage. 1711 Appisox 
Spect, No. 86 » 4 A Knave compleal. 1752 Jouxson 
Kambler No. 198 p 3 The sailor (thought) all that was 
necessary to make a man complele might be learned on 
ship-board, 1822 W. Irvine Sraced. Hall (1848) 109 He was 
acknowledged to be. .the completest gentleman of his time. 

+ 6. Const. wth ef. replete with + also in. Obs. 

1567 Fenton Trae. Disc., A longue compleate with spyte. 
1591 Snaks. Yao Gent. u. iv. 73. 1658 Six ‘T. Browne 
Uydriot. ti. 16 The folly of our fore-fathers, wherein .. 
this Island was so compleat. @1674 CLarEnpon //ist, 
vill. (1843) 481/2 ‘That neither of them should move upon 
any aclion lill they shonld be both complete in greater 
numbers, than either of them had yet Taare heel wilh, 

7. Complete flower: +(a) one which possesses 
stamens and pistils; (4, one which also possesses 
the floral envelopes. Complete metamorphosis 
(Entom.): one in which the pupa is formed like 
the imago ; so complete fupa. 

1794 Martyn Noussean’s Bot. ix. 87 The first thing you 
have to see is, whether the flowers are complete or perfect, 
that is, have both stamens and pistils. 1807 J. I. Smitu 
Phys. Bot. 306 A_ flower furnished with Lotlr calyx and 
corolla is called fos completus, a complete flower. 1826 
Kirny & Sr. Entomol. VL. xxxi. 239 ‘Vhe pup:e of this sub. 
division [Arachnida] were named by Linné Complete froin 
their near resemblance tothe imago. 1847 Carventer Zood. 
§ 626 As an example of complete metamorphosis. .taking the 
Bombyx wort..the silkworm, 1857 Henxrrrny et. 88 A 
flower presenting all the [four] whorls is called complete. 

8. quasi-sé. The complete: the full amount of). 

1790 Burkey Fr. Rev. Wks. Ve 145 The age has nol yet 
the complete of benefit. 

9. quasi-adv. = COMPLETELY. 

1374 Cuaucer 7yeydus ¥. 828 Troylus wel woxen was in 
heighte, And comple1 formed by proporcioun. 18x W. 
StarrorD /xaur, Compl, i. (1876) 23 Vaughte more perfectly 
and more compleate. ¢ 1611 Ciiapman /déad vin.) All in 
fire he burn’d him compleate arin‘d. 1837-40 ITatincrtox 
Clocknt, 11862) 137 They all know me to be an American 
citizen here, by my talk, for we speak it complete in New 
England. 

Complete (kymplzt', v. Also 7-9 compleat. 
[f. the adj.; cf, mod. F. compiiter. Probably 
having a further association with L. complet- ppl. 
stem of complére: see prec.) 

Ll. (rans. To bring to an end, finish (an actton, 
performance, work, a distance, period of time, etc.). 

1530 Pauscr. 491/2,1 complete, J fulfyll. Yaccomplis. Who 
shall complete this worke nowe he is deed? /6fd. 492/1, I 
complete, I fynisshe or performe athyng. 1646 Aecorde’s 
Gr. Artes Pref. g All which..I have almost compleated to 
be exhibited to your Highnesse. 1684 R. WatLer Nat. 
Exper. 56 We .. compleated the filling of the Cane to A, 
and tyed it over fasi with a Bladder. 1751 Lasetye 
Westm. Br. 108 In Case 1 shonld be prevented by Death, 
from compleating this Work. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 
§ 6 (1882) 407 Afler completing the circuit of the globe. 

2. To make whole or entire, so as to leave 


nothing wanting. 

1746 BuTLER Sern. iii. 45 Add to these the superior faculty 
-.and you compleat the Idea of Humane Nature. 1795 
Mason CA. J/us. i. 14 When the sense is compleated. 1875 
Jowett Plato VY. 10 Plato completes his sketch of the 
constilution by the appointment of officers. 

b. To fill up the number of; to make up the 


full tale or amount of. nee 

1649 Dennam Death Ld. Hastings (R.\, Within these 
cold embraces ravish’d lies That which compleats the age’s 
tyrannies. 1738 Glover Leonddas 1, 214 Three hundred 
more compleat tb‘intrepid band. 1841 Peay Cycl. s.v. 
Regimeut X1X. 359/1 The legions of Henry I] were never 
completed 10 the extent prescribed by the ordonnance. 3 

3. To make perfect ; to accomplish; to furnish 
or equip completely. ’ 

1667 Mitton P, £. x1,618 Thal fair femal Troop. -Bred onely 
and completed to the taste Of lustful appetence. 1745 De 
Foe’s Eng. Tradesman Introd. (1841) 1. 3 In order to com- 
plete the English tradesmanin this manncr. 1805 Worpsw. 
Prelude xiv. (1831) 293 All that love can do .. to complete 
the man, Perfect him, made imperfect in himself. 

+b. To give a full title or degree to (a person) ; 
to invest fully with a rank or office. Ods. 

¢1645 Howrtt Left. (1650) I. 413, Every churchman com- 
pleated in holy orders was called Presbyter. 1678 WALTON 
Life Sanderson 4 Mr, Sanderson was compleated Master of 
Arts. 1ga7 Swirt Crreumets. E. Curll, He was now com- 
pleted a perfect Jew. oe 
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COMPLETED 


4, To accomplish, fulfil (a vow, hope). rare. 
Cf, CoMPLETION. ; 

1680 Otway Orphan u. tv. 653 Honourable Vows Which 
he this day ga tocompleat. 1732 Pore Ep. Bathurst 
213 To town he comes, compleats the nation’s hope. 1814 
Worpsw. Excursion 1x. W 525/1 Your Country must 
complete Her glorious destiny. 

Completed (k/mpl7téd), ppl. a. 
-ED.] Finished, made complcte. ; 

1665 GLaNviLL Sceps. Sci. xxv, There’s but little re- 
semblance between the Mucous sperm, and the compleated 
Animal. 1862 Mrs. Norton Lady LaG. Concl. Fes ie 
tasks of love. 1874 Roay Lat. Gram. § 1450 The perfect, 
completed future, and pluperfect express completed action. 

Hence Comple'tedness. 

1862 Lytton Str. Story 1. 122 Our two hearts .. blending 
.. into the completedness of a solemn union. 

Completely (kfmplitli), adv. [f£ Complete a. 
+-Ly.] In a complete manner; fully, perfectly; 
entirely, wholly, thoroughly. 

1526 Prler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 67 b, Our labour and 
seruyce done completly and fulfyllcd. 1599 MippLeton & 
Row ey Ofd Law 1.i, And yet we two are not completely 
one. 1722 Buncert Sfect. No. 425 P 3 A Man completely 
armed. 1766 Gotpsm. Hic. HW. ii, Miss Arabella Wilmot 
was allowed by all to be completely pretty. 1862 Rusxin 
Munera P, (x88) 36 The currency does not completely re- 
present the wealth of the country. 

+Completement. Oés. [f. CompLeTE v. + 
emENT: cf. mod.F. compictement.] The act of 
completing or making complete, completion. 

1653 Buus Lng. dprov, impr. To Rdr., If God shall 

lease toassist it tothe Compleatment. 1683 Penn. Archives 

. 69 My Agent at Court for the compleatment of my affairs. 
1802 Ann. Reg. 1801 Chron. 277 The completement of the 
peace concluded on the gth February. 

Completeness (k/mpli-tnés). [f. ComPLete a. 
+-NESS.] The state or quality of being complete. 

1628 EarLe AMrerocosm. xl. (Arb.) 61 One whom two or 
three Countries make up to this compleatnesse. 1648 £rhon 
Bas. 47, I cannot allow their wisdom such a compleatness 
and inerrability as to exclude myself. 1745 Watts /avie 1. 
vi. § 7 This..goes to make up the Compleatness of any 
Subject. 1870 Max Mutter Sc. Kelig. (1873) 107 Few 
critical scholars could master them in their completeness. 
1885 Froupr Oceana ii, 31 A completeness of proof which 
can leave no room for doubt. 

Completer (kjmplftas). 
-En.] One who completes, 

wor Wuitenrao Truth Prev. 123 The Efficient Cause, 
Worker, and Compleater of this Baptism. 1868 G. Mac- 
ponatp #&. Fale. 1. 243 We shall have .. more modifiers 
and completers, and fewer inventors, 

+Completes. Oés. [ad. Sp. completas.] = Com- 
PLINS. 

1658 in Pnittirs. 1678 — Compéctes, the last or closing 
Prayers of the Evening Service. 

Completing k/mnplrtin’, v/. 5d. [f. as prec. 
+-1nG!.] The action of the verb CoMPLETE; 
completion. 

1644 Matton A rcof, (Arb.) 53 For God sure esteems the 
growth and compleating of one vertuous person, more then 
the restraint of ten vitious. 1651 G, W. tr. Cowe?’s dnst. 183 
The other Formes were rather Ornaments and Compleat. 
ings. 1727 Dart Canterd. Cathedr.8 Malmesbury by mis- 
take ascribes the compleating of it to Ernulfus. 1801 in 
Picton L'fool Munic. Ree. (1886) 11. 363 The entire com- 
pleting of the Plan. 

Comple'ting, 7//. 2. 
That completes. 

1656 Artif. Mandsomeness (1662) 47 Where God hath put 
to his last and complcating band? 1860 Mitt Kepr. Govt. 
(1865) 61 The only quarter in which to look for a supplement, 
or completing corrective, to the instincts of a democratic 
Majority, is the instructed ey 1884 Bower & Scott 
De Bary's Phaner, 309 The completing bundles doubtless 
belong to the secondary formations of intercalary bundles. 

Completion (kpmplifon). [ad. L. complevion- 
em,n, of action f. complere to fill up, complete.] 
The action of completing or making aa 
the condition of being completed or perfected. 

1657 CromweEL Sf, 2x Apr., They may tend to the com. 
pletion of the business, a1744 Porg (J.), He makes it the 
utmost completion of an ill character to bear a malevolence 
tothe best men. 1752 JoHNson Rambler No. 203 #6 It is 
necessary to the completion of every good, that it be timel 
obtained. 1841-4 Emerson ss. Afauners Wks. (Bohn) I. 
206 A plentiful fortune is reckoned necessary..to the com- 
pletion of this man of the world. 1877 Mrs. OvipHant 
Makers of Flor.v. 137 The past in its..stony completion is 
always a poor substitute for the present, 

b. Accomplishment, fulfilment (of a prophecy, 
wish, etc.). 

1659 Hammonp On Ps, Pref. 16. 1678 Cupwortn /ntel/. 
Syst. 1. iv. 283 Virgil's forementioned Eclogue; wherein 
there is ., another completion of them [tbe Sibylline books] 
expected. 1716 Soutn (J.), All the divine predictions, 
receiving their completion in Christ, 1736 Butter Anal. 
u. vii, 353 The apparent completions of prophecy. 1842 
Tennyson Gardener's D. 234 That my desire.. By its 
own energy fulfill'd itself, Merg’d in completion. 

+c. (with f/.) A perfection, an accomplishment, 

1662 Br. Gavoen, in Chr. Wordsworth Documentary 
Suppl, (1825) 34 Your Lordship, in whom are all those com- 
pletions which advance men to... love and high esteeme. 

Completive (k/mplZtiv), @.  [ad. L. com- 
plétiveus ‘serving for hlling up’, f. comple-3 see 
CoMPLETE v. and -IvE. Cf. F. complétif. (Both 
terms of grammar.)] Having the attribute of 
completing ; serving for completion (of). 


{f. prec. + 


[f. CoMPLETE v. + 


[f. as prec. + -1NG 2,] 
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Completive tense Uarris): = completed or perfect tense. 
1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 11. 1.75 Virtue ts termed by 
Basil..completive of Nature, 1750 Harris Hermes Wks. 
(1841) 154 ‘The middle tenses, (which express time as ex- 
tended and passing,) and the perfect or completive, which 
express its completion or end. 1862 F. Hatt Hiadu Dra- 
maturgy (1865) 11 The articulations are the initial. .the 
s lative, and the completive. 1879 G. Macponatp Sir 
rddie 1. xxii. 314 Notes explanatory and completive. 1887 
W. S. Pratt in W. Gladden Parish Problems 454 In no 
sense preparatory, but rather confirmatory or completive. 
Hence Comple'tively adv., in a completive 


manner, by way of completion. f 

1651 Baxter {nf Ek ge 317 Remission is but a Relative 
change, and Baptism I confess a moral instrument of con- 
ferring it completively. 

| Completo‘rium. = Cowrcerory B, 2. 

1616 T. Gonwin Afoses §& Aaron (1655) 83 At nine of the 
clock at night began the second, and that is termed com- 
pletorium, their completory. 1876 M. Davies Unorth, 
Lond. 249 The latter at once commenced the office of Com- 
pletorium or Compline. a. 

Completory (k/mpl7téri), a. and sé. In 5-7 
-orie. [ad. L. complétori-us (found only as neut. 
sb., in Eccl. use), f. comple?-; sec above, and -ory.] 

A. adj. Having the function of complettng or 
perfecting ; affording completion (of). 

1659 Heviuix Aninadz.in Fuller App. fy. L20c, (1840) 
346 In no degrce essential to, or completory of, the Sacra- 
ment. a1677 Barrow Serm, Wks. 1716 Il. 268 The pas- 
sion of our Lord. .completory of ancient..predictions, 1880 
Fairaainn Stud. Life Christ xv. 1881) 270 His mission to 
be not hostile to Judaism, but completory of it. 


B. sé. 

1. A completory thing; anything whose functton 
it is to afford completion. 

1659 H. L'Esrrance Adiiance Div. Off. 390 The cere- 
mony was considered ..as the completory and close of 
Baptism. 1751 Wesrey H’ks. (1872) XIV. 175 A comple- 
tory, thatis, the premiss which is wanting in an enthymeme, 
to complete the syllogism. 

2. (Eccl. L. completérium.] = CoMPLine. 

e¢1480 Mirour Salnactoun 4535 In_ the houre of com- 
pletorie. 1536 in Burnet ///st. Hef, Records ui. 1. (1715) 
134 Between even songe and completorie. 1619 W. Perkins 

‘ases Consc. 166 ‘The seauenth and last {hour}, is after the 
Sunne-setting, which they call the Completorie. 1802 
Fossrone Arrt. Monachisne (1843) iv. 31 The bell was then 
rung for Completory. 

+Comple‘ture. Oés. rare—'. [ad. L. type 
*completura: see prec. and -URE.] A completing. 

1642 Sin E. Derixnc Sp. Relig. xiv. 43 It (the Lord's 
Prayer) was once, and but once repeated, as tbe high 
compleature of all devout expressions, 

Complex kgmpleks), 55. Also 7 complexe. 
(ad. L. comflex-us surrounding, cncompassing, cn- 
circling, compass, cmbrace, connexion in discourse, 
f. ppl. stem of complectére: sec next. 

In Bailey both sb. and adj. are accented complex; so 
the sb. by TW aEon in 1738.] 

1. A whole comprchending in its compass a 
number of parts, esf. (in later use) of tuterconnected 
parts or tnvolved particulars; a complex or com- 
plicated whole. 

21652 J. Situ Sc/. Disc. iv. 89 If our souls were nothing 
else but a complex of fluid atoms. /érd. vii. 362 Containing 
almost nothing else in the whole complex and body of it. 
1672 Phil, Trans. VII. 5103 The Complex of the Planets, 
disposed and order’d..after the Copernican way. 1 4 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 1.93 Names being. .necessary for 
gathering our ideas, and holding them together in a com- 
plex. 1862 Trencn Mirac. Introd. 97 The whole complex 
of Christ's life and doctrine, 1880 Tones 28 Dec. 10/2 To 
sift out of the complex of [spectroscopic] lines given by 
each chemical element those which are ‘basic’. 1885 
Levorsporr Cremona's Proj. Geom. 241 Let there be given 
in the plane of the auxiliary conic a figure or complex of 
any kind composed of points, straight lines, and curves, 

+b. Jn the (whole) complex: considered through- 
out its extent; asa whole. Oés. 

1661 H. D. Disc. Liturgies 10a Is the Church of Rome 
Idolatrous? .. Is her worship so in the whole complex, yea 
or not? 1695 Whether Pari, dissolved by Death #’ cess of 
Orange 6 Government, taken in the whole complex of it, 
cannot..provide against all Emergencies. c¢17a0 W. Gis- 
son Farrier’s Dispens. v1. iit. Gray 164 To take it in the 
eg? it makes n pretty warm comfortable composition. 

+2. An interweaving, contexture. Ods. 

fay A. Hamitton Mew Ace. &. Ind. UW. xxxix. 83 Their 
Religion is a Complex of Mahometism and Paganism. 


Complex kempleks), a. [a.mod. F. complexe, or 
ad. its source, L. complex-us, pa. pple. of complectere 
or complectié to encompass, embrace, comprehend, 
comprise ; hence perh. originally ‘embracing or 
comprehending several elements’, bnt in course of 
Ing. use tending to its analytical sense of ‘ plaited 
together, interwoven’; f. com- together + plexus 
plaited; cf. complicated, and L. complex COMPLICE.] 

1. Consisting of or comprehending various parts 
united or connected together; formed by combina- 
tton of different elements; composite, compound. 
Said of things, ideas, etc. (Opposed to sémpile, 
both here and in sense 2.) 


a 1652 J. Smitn Sed. Disc. i. 20 That complex and multi- 
farious man that is made up of soul and y. 1690 Locke 
Hum, Und, xii. (ed. 3) 79 Ideas thus made up of several 
simple ones put together, I call Complex; such as are 
Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, the Universe. 1750 
Harris /fermes Wks. (1841) 143 Those attributives which 
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have this complex power of denoting both an attribute and 
an assertion .. grammarians call verbs, 1789 BentHam 
Prine. Legisl. xviii. § 49 The condition of a parent .. may 
be considered as a complex condition compounded of tbat 
of a guardian, and that of a master. 187§ BLakr Zool. 47 
‘The stomach is often complex. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. 
Archit. 1, 226 A complex pillar composed of four shafts 
united inone 4 

2. esp. Consisting of parts or elements not simply 
co-ordinated, but some of them involved in various 
degrees of subordination; complicated, involved, 
intricate ; not easily analysed or disentangled. 

1715 Desacutiers Fires Jmtgr. 4 A very complex Appa- 
ratus. 1795 Mason CA. Afus. ii. 134 So complex a harmony 
and so simple a melody. 1805 SoutHEY Afadoe tn Art. xxi, 
As they weave The complex rm of the mazy dance. 
1855 Bain Senses & nt. 1. ii. §5 The mere mechanical 
arrangement of the brain is exceedingly complex. 1 
McCartHy Own Trees I1. xxviii. 347 All these artificial 
and complex arrangements presently fell to pieces. 

b. Complex fraction in Arith. (Cf. CompounD.) 

1827 Hutton Course Alath. ae A Complex Fraction, is 
one that bas a fraction or a mixed number for its numerator, 
or its denominator, or both, 187g Hama. Situ A rtth. § 74 

c. Complex senience in Gram.: a sentence con- 
taining one or more subordinate clauses, as ‘I 
assured him that (the man [whom he sought] was 
not here) *. 

1881 Mason Eng. Gram. § 402 A complex sentence is 
produced whenever the place of a substantive, an adjective, 
or an adverb is supplied by a. .clause. 

Complex (kgmpleks), v. rare. [f. L. complex- 
ppl. stem of compleciére, or the freq. complexare, to 
cncompass, embrace ; but partly taken in the analy- 
tical sense of L. com- together + pleci-ére, plex- to 
plait, twine: see prec. In sense 2, perh. directly 
from CoMPLEX al 

+1. crans. To join, nnite, attach. Ods. 

©1470 Haroine Chron. xci. iii, Edwyns doughter .. to 
whome Men dyd complex Maydens twelue, to take the 
christenhede, 

2. To combine into a complex wholc; to com- 
plicate, mix up. 

1658 Burton's Diary (1828) 111. 358 The question ts com- 
plexed of matter-of-fact and matter-of-right. 1868 Brown- 
inc Ring & Bk. vin. 1312 Murdered tbus..in disguise 
Whereby: mere murder got complexed with wile. 


+3. To embrace. Oés. 

a 1657 R. Lovepay Lett. (1663) 174 All that plenteoys 
variety which was complext in the general terms of milk 
and honey. _ /érd. 146. 

+ Complexation. Oés. rare—'. [ad. L. type 
*complexalion-em, n. of action f. complexdre to en- 
compass, embrace closely, clasp ronnd. But in 
sense associated with complex adj.] Fact or con- 
dition of being complex ; complication, complexity. 

1705 BERKELEY ee ae Wks. 1871 IV. 452 Com- 
plexation of ideas twofold. Tbis refers to colours being 
complex ideas. 

Complexcyon, obs. f. ComPLEXioN, 

+Complexed, complext(k/mple‘kst), A//. a. 
Obs. [f. Complex v. + -ED!.] Made complex; 
complex, complicated, intricately involved. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 322 More com. 
plexed considerations, 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man, Ww. 
viti. 359 Giving almost every thing..a complexed and com- 
plicated accommodation to various otber things. 1715 De- 
SAGULIERS Fires Impr.gt When a Man understands ., this 
simple manner, he may easily go on to a more ole 
Construction. 1858 Dz MorGan in Graves Life Sir W.R, 
Hamilton V1. (1889) 539 Caucby’s proof..is Argand’s, 
much complexed, perplexed, etc. 

Complexedness (k/mple‘ksédnés). ? Ods. [f 
prec. + -NESS.] Complexity, involved character. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. w. iii. (ed. 3)315 The Complexed- 
ness of these moral Ideas. 1844 For. 0. Rev. XX XIII. 363 
Working away at the machine, whose complexedness. .he 
could neither unravel nor Lape / understand. 

Complerxify, v. rare. [f. L. complex-us + -FY.] 
trans. To make complex or complicated, 

1830 W, Tavior /fist. Surv. Germ. Poetry IL. 140 There 
is an underplot..which complexifies the incidents. 

Complexion (k/mple'kfan), sd. Forms: 4-5 
oomplexioun, 5-6 -ione, -yon, 4-6 compleo- 
cioun, -ion(e, -yon, complexcion, -ioun, -yon, 
6 oomplextion, 4-9 -plection, 4- complexion. 
[a. F. complexion (13th c. in Littré), ad. L. com- 

lexién-em ‘comblnation, connexion, association ’, 

ater ‘ physical constitution or conformation’, f. 
complex- ppl. stem of compleczére taken analytieally 
from cont- together + pleczére to plait, twine.] 

I. From Romanic and med. Latin. 

+1. In the physiology and natural philosophy of 
the Middle Ages: The combination of supposed 
qualities (cold or hot, and moist or dry) in a certaln 
proportion, determiniug the natnre of a body, 
plant, etc.; the combinatlon of the four ‘humours’ 
of the body in a certain proportion, or the bodily 
habit attribnted to such combination ; ‘ tempera- 
ment’. Ods. exc. Hist. 

1386 Cuaucer Prod. 333 Of his complexions he was 
sangwyn., 1393 Gower Conf. III. 116 Whose [Saturn's] 
complexion Is colde. ¢1400 Lan/frane’s Cirurg. (MS, B.) 10 
Pe qualities .. ben foure : hot, colde, moyst and drye, and 
complexiouns ben by ham, yt ys necessarie to fynden in 
bodies pat ben medlyde, foure complexiouns ; conplexioun 
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ys nopynge ie hut k manere qualitie medlyde in worch- 
ynge. 1533. ELyor Cast. pete (e542) Qa, Complexion is 
a combynation of two dyvers qualities of the toure ele- 
mentes in one bodye, as hotte and drye of the Fyre: hotte 
and moyste of the Ayre. 1548-77 Vicary Avat, (1888) 18 
The Grystle..is of complexion colde and drye. /dfd. 22 
The flesh..is in complexion hote and moyst. 1578 LyTE 
Dodoens it, Wi. 397 It engendreth fevers in suche as be ofa 
hoate complexion. /é/d. v. lxvili. 633 Arsesmart is colde 
and dry of complexion. 1683 Tryon [Vay to Health3 A 
Mans Complexion, of which there are commonly reckon’d 
four kinds, viz. the Cholerick, the Phlegmatick, the San- 
guine and the Melancholy. 1712 HenLey Sfect. No, 396 
P2 These Portraitures .. give that melancholy ‘lincture to 
the most sanguine Complexion, which this Gentleman calls 
an Inclination to be ina Brown-study. 1829 Soutuey Sir 
TL. More 11831) I. 254 As long as practitioners proceeded 
upon the gratuitous theory of elementary Complections. 

+ b. Also used as equivalent to ‘humour’, or to 
‘eolleetion of humours’. Oés. 

¢1374 CHaucer 7royins v, 369 Leches seyne that of com- 
plecciouns Proceden they [dreams], or fast, or glotonie. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R.v. Wil. (1495) 174 The bones 
ben greuyd by eth of grete complexion and humours 
in the joyntes of bones. 1547 Boorpe Srev. Health cexxix. 
(1598) 78 b, Melancholy other wise named blacke coler.. 
is one of the four Complections or Humours, and is cold 
and dry, 1689 Everys A/em, (1857) III. 374 This variety 
of dreams which he, as well as Hippocrates, and others.. 
attribute to the crasis and constitution of the body and 
complexions domineering. 

+ 2. Bodily habit or constitution (orig. supposed 
to be eonstituted by the ‘ humours’). Oés. 

1340 Ayend. 31 Pou art to fiebble of compleccioun, bou ne 
mi3t na3t do be greate penonces. 1483 Caxton Cato Bvjb, 
Thou oughtest to slepe .. whan..that nature reqnyreth hit 
and thy complexyon. 1490 — Encydos 85 [She] prepared 
to hym [the dragon] his mete, alle after his complexion. 
1525 Lp. Berners Frotss. IL. cvii. [ciii.] 310 The Countrey 
was not mete for their complexions. 1545 RayNnotp Byrth 
Mankynde 49 lf the eee be weke and of feble com. 
plexion. 1602 Staxs. //am. v, ii. 102 Mec thinkes it is very 
soultry, and hot for my Complexion. 1686 F. Srence tr. 
Varillas’ Ho, Medici 292 He was of so strong and sound a 
complexion. es Hume fist. Eng. 11, xx. 5 The duke of 
Brabant was of a sickly complexion and weak mind. 


+ b. Physieal constitution or uature (of members 


of the body). Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. (1495) 11. xx. The tongue, 
towchinge the complexion of the snbstaunce therof is holowe 
and moyste. ¢1g00 Lanfranc’s Crrurg. (MS. A.) 21 pe 
maris [matrix] of womman hap an able complexcioun to 
conseiven, /bid.22 Pese smale lymes han dyvers foormes, 
complexciouns & helpingis ein be dyversitees of pro- 

rciouns of pe mater, which pat pei ben maad of. 1604 

.G. D'Acosta’s i1ist. Indtes m1. ix. 146 (Of Sea-sickness), 
We see some are taken therewith passing rivers in Barkes: 
otbers..going in Coches and Carosses, according to the 
divers complexions of the stomacke. 

+3. Constitution or habit of mind, disposition, 

temperament ; ‘nature’. Ods. (exc. as fig. of 4). 
_ €1386 Cuaucer Parson's T. P 511 Or ellis his complexioun 
is so corrageous that he may not forbere. ¢1485 Digdy 
Myst, (1882) v. Mor. Wisd. 343, 1 know all compleccions of 
man, wher-to he is most disposed. 1535 Jove Afol. Tindale 
29 Here mayst thou se of what nature and complexion 
Vindale is. 1596 Suans. Aferch. V. um. i. 32 Shylocke .. 
knew the bird was fledg’d, and then it is the complexion of 
them al toleauethedam. 1599 — A/uch Adon. i. 305 Some- 
thing of a iealous complexion. 1702 Eng, Theophrast. 120 
Men that are cowards by complexion are hardly to be made 
valiant by discourse. 1742 Hume £ss., Sceptic (1817) 1.176 A 
very amorous complexion, 179r Burke ASS. Whigs Wks. 
VI. 48. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Ltt. Wks. (Bohn) I]. 
115 The two complexions, or two styles of mind—the per- 
ceptive class, and tbe practical finality class. 

4. The natural colour, texture, and appearance 
of the skin, esf. of the face; orig. as showing the 
‘temperament’ or bodily constitution. (Now, 
without any such notion, the ordinary sense.) 

(1568 Grarton Céron. 11.575 The lady Margaret... was of 
such nasty complexion and evill savored breath.] 1880 Lyty 
Euphnes (Arb.) £8 Rhodope beeing beautifull Gf a good 
complection and fayre fauonr be tearmed beautie). 1396 
Suaks. Merch. V.n.i.1 Mislike me not for my complexion, 
The shadowed liucrie of the burnisht sunne. a 1639 Wot- 
ton Educ, in Rebg. Wotton (1672) 78 The child's colour or 
complexion (as we vulgarily term it). 1699 Dampier Voy, 
II. 1. viii. r61 People of more different Complexions .. from 
the cole black to a nant tawney. 1753 HocartH Axa. 
Beanty xii. 96 A beautiful complexion. 1856 Emerson Eng, 
Traits, Race Wks, (Bohn) I. 30 The English face .. with 
the fair complexion, blue eyes, and open .. florid aspect. 

Jig. 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. V, u. i. 6 It discolours tbe 
complexion of my Greatnesse to acknowledge it. 
+b. Rarely, the eolour of hair or beard. Ods. 

1842 Soutuey in Q. Kev. XXVII. 3 Having a red beard, 

a complexion very unusual ip Portugal. 
te. Countenance, faee. Obs. rare—1, 

3604 Suans. Oth, ww. ii. 62 Tune i complexion there, 

5. transf. Of other things : Colour, visible aspect, 
look, appearance. 

1593 Suaus. Rick, 11, in. ii. 194 Men iudge by the com- 
plexion of the Skie The state and inclination of the day. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, 7p. u. vi. 97 Clove. .dryed in the 
Sun, becommeth blacke, and in the Complexion we receive it. 
1691 Rav Creation 1. (1704) 113 (Metals) reduced again into 
their natural Form and Complexion. 1856 STaxLey Sina 
§ Pal. i. (1858) 90 The wear and tear of weather, which has 
effaced .. the features and tanned the complexion of all the 
other temples. 

+6. Acolouring preparation applied (by women) 
to ‘ give a eomplexion’ to the face. Ods. 

1601 Hotiann Pliny, Explan, Was, Art, They are called 
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at this day complexions, whereas they be cleane contrarie; 
for the complexion is naturall, and these altogether arti- 
ficiall. 1608 Bp. Hatt Char. Virtues & Vo u.117 He hath 
salves for every sore..complexion for every face. 1616 But- 
LoKAR, Complexion, sometime .. painting used by women. 
7. fig. (from senses 1-3). Quality, character, con- 
dition; in mod. use often with some uotion of 


“tinge, eolour, aspect ’ from senses 4-5, 

158 Purrennam Eng. Poesie ut. v.(Arb.) 161 Vader these 
three principall complexions (if 1 may with leaue so terme 
them) high, meane and base stile, there be contained many 
other humors or qualities of stile. a1626 Bacon Max. § 
Uses Com. Law Pref.z2 The amendment. .of the very nature 
and complection of the whole law. @ 1661 Futiur Iorthies 
(1840) 11. 427 The coinplexion of the times being altered. 
1754 Cuatuam Lett. Nephew iii. 10 Upon [your education} 
tbe complexion of all the rest of your days will infallibly 
depend. 1843 Prescort A/exvco u.vi. (1864) 103 These acts.. 
were caintoalanced by others of an opposite complexion. 

b. (fg. from 4 or 5.) Appcarance, aspect. 

1818 Jas. Mite Bret. dndia I, v. viii.684 Skill..in putting 
off the evil day: and in giving a fair complexion to the 
present one. 

II. From old Latin senses. 

+8. Embrace. [L. complexus.] Obs. rare. 

1493 Festivall (1515) 88b, For flesshely complexcyon of 
aman and woman .. Our lady ..conceyued not with com- 
plexcyon of man. ae 

+ 9. Complication, combination. Odés. 

1628 T. Srescer Logicé 11 {In] the second Chapter of 
Aristotles Categories..wee hane these words: ‘Those things, 
which are contained in Logick, bee (1) without complexion 
[avev cupmdAoxys], (2) with complexion [cata cup tAoKyny). 
a1655 Vines Lord’s Supp.(1677) 80 We take the Sacrament, 
and the thing of the Sacrament in complexion. 1669 Gane 
Crt. Gentiles 1. xi. 69 ‘he Syriac .. sprang up .. from the 
complexion or conibination of the Hebrew and Chaldee. 
1725 Watts Logic (1736) 165 Beside this Complexion which 
belongs to the Subject or Predicate. en. 

a 10. quasi-coucr. A eoupling, a combination. 

16.. B. Jonson Eng. Gram, 1. v. (1692) 678 Diphthongs 
are the complexions, or conplings of vowels. 1678 Cub- 
worth /uted/. Syst. i. § 27. 28 The various complexions 
and conjugations of those simple elements. 1832 AtsTiIN 
Jurispr. (1879) IL. xli. 727 Most rights and duties .. are 
complexions or aggregates of elementary rights and duties, 

+ ‘i = CompLex 54.1. Obs. vare. 

1678 Cupwortn Jrtedl. Syst. Pref. 4 Whatsoever is con- 
tained within the complexion of the nniverse. 1741 Watrs 
Improv. Mind xii. $6 (1801) 96 That. .the whole complexion 
of the debate may not be thrown into confusion. 

IIT. Comd. 

1619 W, Scrater Expos. 1 Thess. (1630) 136 Complexion- 
makers wee haue. .for withered faces. 

Complexion (kfmplekfon), v. 
ef. F. complextonné ppl. a.) 

+1. ¢rans. To constitute by eombiuation of 
yarious elements ; to put together, eomposc. Ods. 

1413 Lyne. Pilgr. Sowdle wv. xxvi. (1483) 71 The sowle of 
another body, the whiche is complexyoned and formed of 
more ruder mater. x610 Donne Pseudo Martyr it. § 5.12 
The Elements of the Christian religion of which it was 
framed and Complexioned. 1658 W. Burton /tin, Anton, 
155 London ts a body well complexioned. 

2. To give a complexion, eolour, or tinge to. 

1612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) Our woemen .. in 
curling their tresses, in azuring their veines, in complexion- 
ing their cheeks. 1861 L. Nosre /cedergs 58 The headland 
..Tichly complexioned with red, brown and green. 

Jig. 1889 Mem. H. Bonar 99 This mode of prophetic in- 
terpretation dominated and complexioned all his views. 

Henee Comple‘xioning w4/. sd. 

1656 Artif. Handsomeness 25 The use of any colouring or 
complexioning of the face or skin. (aftrid.) [bfd. 198 Ladies 
complexioning arts. 

+ Comple-xionably, adv. Obs. rare. = Com- 
PLEXIONALLY ; by ‘eomplexion’; eonstitntionally. 

1643 Sin T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 8 Disposed unto 
schisme and complexionably propense to innovation. 

Complexional (k/mple‘kfonal), 2. [ad. med. 
L. complexiondl-ts, {. comeplexidn-em: see CoMm- 
PLEXION and -AL.] 

+L. Of or pertaining to the physical ‘tempera- 
ment’ or constitution, constitutional. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvu. cxli. (1495) 697 Rewe 
. -kyndlyth..complexionall drynesse and hete [intendit sic- 
citatem et calorem complexionalem]. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psend. Ep. v1. xii. 336 So may the .. Negroes become coal- 
black, from sy a efflorescences and complectionall 
tinctures. 1694 R. L’Estrance Fadles c. (1714) 116 Other 
Dreams are only Complexional. 1734 Warts Relig. xv. 
(1789) 129 This bodily virtue. .this complexional bravery. 

transf. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 54 The special 
Virtues, as well as the complexional, in Stones. 


+2. Of or pertaining to the mental constitution, 


temperament, or disposition ; eonstitutional. Ods. 
1637 Brunt Voy, Levant 78 Mens opinions are in great 
art, complexionall, and habituall. 1756 Burke Svdl. & B. 
ntrod. 34 A greater complexional sensibility. 1848 L. 
Hunt Far Honey ii. 9 With complexional sadoleace: 
3. Pertaining to the complexion (of the skin). 
1820 H. Matruews Diary of Invalid 27 To complexional 
beauty they have no claims. 
Complexionally, edv. [f. pree. + -Ly?.] By 
‘ eomplexion ' or temperament ; constitutionally. 
1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. EP. 378 An Indian King, tbat 
sent unto Alexander a faire woman fed with Aconites and 
other poysons, with this intent, eitber by converse or copu- 
lation complexionally to destroy him. 1715 Benttey Sev. 
x. 349 Superstition .. a Weed natural to Human Soil, com- 
plexionally inherent in the weaker Sex. 1835 Ta/t’s Mag. 


[f. pree. sb.; 


COMPLEXITY, 


II, 399 Colonel Rugby Blake, though complexionally .. a 
fine, hearty, good-humoured, off-hand fellow. 

+Comple‘xionary, ¢. Oés. [f. CompLexion 
+-ARyY.] Pertaining to ‘eomplexions’ (see Com- 
PLEXION sd. 6), or to the complexion. 

1666 Artif. Handsomeness 4 AW such complexionary 
adornings.  /bid. 38 “bis complexionary art and use of 
adorning .. the lookes of women. 1704 J. Ersum Art 
Paint, 34 Over and above the Complexionary Colours. 


+Comple‘xionate, «. Ods. [ad med. L. com- 
plextondt-us, ‘ecrta ratione constitutus’, in form 
pa. pple. of a vb. *complexiondre : but see -aTE 2, 
Cf. FF. complextonné.] 

1. Constituted by combination of elements. 

©1430 Lyne. J/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 194 Complexionat 
or sondryfold coloures. 

2. Dependent on the ‘humours’ or‘ temperament’. 

1607 WALKINGTON Oft. Glass 148 These forenamed com- 
plexionate dreames. 

+ 3. Having a particular CompLexion (sense 1). 

1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr, Stones 25 It is something divine 
above the complectionate matter into which it is infused. 
féid. 58 All complexionate Bodies are the Instruments of 
their own Form; for the Form ceasing, rhe Coniplexion is 
corrmpted or destroyed. 

+ Comple-xionated, ///. a. [f. as prec.+-ED.] 

1. Having a particular, Compirexton .sense 1). 

1684 AsuMOLE Chywe, Collect. 5: Every complexionated 
thing is destroyed, untesse the Fire of Nature govern it. 
1660 tr. Paracelsus’ Archidoxis \.v.69 "Tis impossible to 
induce a more Complexionated state. 1683 Saumon Deron 
Med. u. 486 Without any corrosive; or any of those cont- 
plexionated things which are contrary, 

2. Constitutionally disposed (¢e something). 

x652 Cotunces Caveat for Prof. 1653) 136 The greater 
sort of pcople are complexionated to Superstition... Others 
are complexionated to erronr and novelties. 

Complexioned kmplekfand), Af’. a. [f. 
CompLexton sd, and v. + -ED.] 

+1. Having a (specified) physieal habit, eonstitu- 
tion, or ‘temperament’. Oés. 

1423 Lyne. Pilger. Sowle iw. xxvi. (1483) 71 A sowle to 
whiche is yeue a wel complexyoned body. 1576 Newion 
Lemaie’s Coniplex. 633) 154 ‘Uhe inward iotes of this com. 
plexioned body..a hot and moist quality incident to blood. 
1704 D'Urray 4. & Panthea i. 6 Complection'd sangnine, 
and of swarthy hne. 

+2. Waving a (speeified) mental constitution, 
disposition, or temperament ; disposed. Oés. 

1643 Sir ‘T. Drowns Kelig, Bled. u. $4 Such [natures] as 
are complexioned for humility. 1698 Noxxis ract. Disc. 
IV. 319 ‘he best Complexion’d Soul among the Heirs of 
Adam. 1795 Wakerietp Aefly and Pt. Paine ‘Yo Rar. vi, 
One of your cold-complexioned mortals. 

3. Ilaving a (specified) eomplexion, or eolour 


and texture of skin. 

1615 W. Hunt, Afirr, Matestie Aja, If he were com. 
plexioned and pale-coloured like the dead. 1715 Lront 
Palladio's Archst, (1742) 1. 56 The Inhabitants are healthy 
..and very well complexion’d. 1859 LaxG Wand. Jadio 
314 ‘I'he people of the place are all fair-complexioned. 

b. ¢ransf. Having a (specified colonr or aspcet. 

1639 Funrer /foly Wart, xviii. (1840) 33 “Those hypocrite 
apples and well complextoned dust .. which touched fall to 
ashes. 1861 L. Nose /cedergs 282 Salnion..complexioned 
like the mariguld ‘damasked by the neighboring rose’, 
1890 Chamid, Fru. 28 June gos/t The bey now 
complexioned into lividness hy the gloomy .. sky. 


+Comple‘xioner. Ods. rare—'. [{' Complexion 
v. or sb. + -ER).]) That which imparts a com- 


plexion or eolonr. 
1612 W. Parkes Curtaine- Dr. (1876) 16 Lust. .the canker 
of health, the azure complectioner of the eyes. 


Comple‘xionless, ¢. [f Comrexion 5d.+ 
-LESs.] Devoid of complexion, i.e. of eolour in 
the chceks; pale, colourless. 

1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xxv. (D.), Four male 
personages .. complexionless and cycbrowless. 1876 Buack 
Madcap V. xxxiii. 297 A portly and elderly person, with a 
comfortable complexionless face. | A 

Complexity (kgmpleksiti). [f. L. complex-us 
ComPLex + -Itys ef. mod.F. complexité.] The 
quality or eondition of being eomplex. 

1. Composite nature or structure. 

azar Kew. Manfpertuis’ Diss. (1734) 27 Bulffinger, re- 
jecting this complexity of Motion, starts a third System. 
1847 Emerson Repr. Aen, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 34 ‘The 
icy simplicity of structure is produced, not by few 
elements, but by the highest complexity. 1859 Darwin in 
Life & Lett, (1887) I. 210 A tendency to advance in com. 
plexity of organisation, nee 

Involved nature or strueture, intricacy; see 


CoMPLEX a. 2. : 

1790 Burne Fr. Rev. ot The objects of society are of the 
greatest possible complexity. 1837 Trirtwatt Greece Iv. 
xxviii. 26 Some transactions..gave a singular complexity 
to the affairs of the contending parties. 1862 Buckie Crviliz. 
(2873) III. v. jor Partly from the complexity of the sub- 
ject, all attempts at a scientific investigation of morals have 
failed. 

b. Gram. see COMPLEX @.2€. 

1872 Minto Eng. Lit. Introd. 5 ‘Complexity’ inthe gram. 
matical sense, must be regarded as an accident of the 
period and not part of its essence. ; 

3. quasi-cozcr, An instance of complexity; a 


eomplicated condition ; a complication. 

1794 Gopwin Cal. Williams 183 Not for one hour could 1 
withdraw myself from this complexity of horrors. 1859 
Tennyson Merlin §& V. 731 The .. many-corridor’d com: 


92-2 


COMPLEXIVE. 


lexities Of Arthur's palace. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. U1. 144 

he complexities which were to vanish under their skill. 

+Comple‘xive, ¢. Obs. [a. L. complextv-us 
copnlative, comprehensive, f. complex- +-IVE.] 

1, Consisting of or embracing many elements or 
details ; comprehensive. 

1664 Trapp Comm. Ps. iv. 1 He looked upon the favour of 
God a complexive blessing, that perfectly comprehendeth 
all the rest. 1672 Toleration not to be Abused a4 Anhideous 
and complexive evil of most dan erous.. .consequencies. 

a. * hat may be imbraced or conteined’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). ; 

Hence Complexively adv., comprehensively. 

1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVII. 195 A butler..who under- 
Pre the whole arrangements. .of the table as complexively 
as Soult or Grouchy would anticipate the movements on a 
battle-field. ; 

Complexly (kpmpleksli), adv. [f ComPuex a. 
+-LY 2, 

+1. ‘In the complex’, as a whole, collectively. 

1660 Trial Regic. 139 Taking them either complexly or 
singly. 1711 Char. Mod. Whie 55 One that.-has a Relish 
of the Leaven of all Sects complexly. 1 Abam SMITH 
WN. 1. ii, 283 With regard to the whole annual pro- 
duce taken complexly, a 

2. In a complex or involved manner, intricately. 

1813 Adin. Rew. XX11. 13 Punishments complexly afflic- 
tive. 1870 Rotteston Aamm. Life 126 Complexty convo- 
luted cells. 1889 Century Mag. Aug. 602/1 It came about 
on this wise—rather complexly. 

Complexness .kg'mpleksnés). [fas prec. + 
-NESS.] Quality of being complex ; complexity. 

1730-6 Bairey (folio), Complexrness, a being compounded 
of fee things. 1748 Hartiry Odserv. Man 1, iii. 287 
The Number and Complexness of our Ideas. 1759 ADAM 
Situ Orig. Lang. 11781) 457 The intricacy and complex- 
ness of the declensions. 1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 140-6 
Systems. .of various degrees of complexness. 

Complextton, obs. f. CompLeXxiIon. 

|| Comple‘xum. és. [Lat., nent. of complexus, 
pa. pple. of complectt.] =CoMPLex sé. 

1664 11. More Antid. /dolatry 83 He is this Divine Com- 
plexum as well of the Diviniiy as the Humanity. 1677 
Gate Crt. Gentiles 11. 1. Pref., Arianisme, Pelagianisme, 
Mystic Theologie and..the whole complexum of Anti- 
christianisme. 1692 G. Straviinc Serm. & Disc. 39 The 
yast Complexum of the Creator. 

+Comple‘xure. Ols. [f. L. complex- (see 
CoMPLEX v., +-URE.] = COMPLEXION 2, 3, 7. 

1648 W. Mountacur Devout Fss. 1. xiv. $3 1K.) Whenin 
this reluctancy of one halfe, we reduce our love (of God] to 
that degree of implicity which is compatible with this our 
complexure, 1675 Art of Contentment 1.§ 5.5 Which com- 
plexure of Philosophy is..niore compendiously exprest in 
the single notion of contentment. 

{| Complexus ! (k/inple“ks%s). [In form a. L. 
complexus (see COMPLEX 56.); but in sense treated as 
a coinpound of L. com- together + plexus plaiting.] 
An interwoven structure ; an involved or compli- 
catcd system ; a complex, ‘tissue’, (Cf. PLEXUs.) 

1871 Fraser Life Berkeley x. 414 The web of necessary 
thought—the complexus of Reason. 1876 Bartuorow 
Mat. Med. (1879 63 The complexus of morbid actions, 
called fever. 1 Bowrr & Scort De Bary's Phaner. 345 
A many-layered complexus of tissue, which is to be regarded 
as the phloem. 

|| Comple-xus?, Anat. [L. complexus, pa. pple. 
of complecti with musculus understood ; cf. biceps, 
etc.); so called from its manifold subdivisions and 
points of attachmcnt.] <A large muscle attached 
to the vertebrae of the neck and upper part of the 
back, which serves to bend the head back. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's nat. 253 The Complexus is a 
pretty thick elongated muscle. .situated under the splenius. 

Compleyn(e, -pleynt(e, obs. ff. ComMPLa1y, 
ComPLine, CompLatnt. 

Compleysshen, var. of CompLish v. Oés. 

Compliable (kgmploiib'l), @.  [f. Compty z. 

+ -ABLE.] 

1. Apt or inclincd to comply ; disposed to agree 
and act in accord ; compliant. ? Oés. 

@1635 Nauston Fragit. big (Arb.) 24 How compliable 
soever and obsequious she found them. 1643 Mutton 
Divorce uu, xvi, Not the joining of another body will re- 
move loneliness, but the uniting of another compliable 
mind. 1657 Reeve God's Plea 42 Make him vary, or put 
a plyable, compliahle Tongue into his mouth. 1762 tr. 
Busching’s Syst. Geog. 11. 113 His place supplied by one 
of a more compliable disposition. 1803 Pre Nise No. 3. I. 97 
In as good and compliable a state as I ever remember them, 

+2. Accordable, reconcilable, accordant. Oés. 

1642 Mitton Afpol, Smect. xi. (1847) 94/1 If this were all, 
perhaps it were a compliable matter. 1667 H. Moru Div, 
Dial. 1.$ 79 (1713) 66 Any thing tbat is compliable with the 
Dictates of the noble Des-Cartes. 1746 Jortin Chr. Relig. i. 
(R.), The Jews, by their own interpretations, had madet eir 
religion compliable and accommodated to their passions. 

Hence Compli‘ableness, Compliably adv. 

1684 H. More An Answer 208 Its suppleness and com- 
pliableness to cleave to that which is stronger. 

Compliance (kfmploiins). Also 7 -plyanoe. 
[f. Comply v.+-ance; cf. appliance.] The action, 
practice, or fact of complying; in various senses of 
the vb. 


I. Related to obs. senses of ComPLy. 
+1. Practice of civility, complaisance. Oés. 
1641 J. Jackson True E£vang. T. ut. 195 Though the 
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Scepter be departed from them..yet have they had..all 
convenient connivences, and compliances from the State. 
1662 H. More Antid. Ath, Contents R tija, His studied 
Condescension and compliance with the Atheist, to win 
him from his Atheism. 1681 Baxter Apel, Nonconf, Min. 
4 Mutual Compliances in gentle and amicable Conference. 
jis Lepiaro Sethos 11. x. 400 Publick duties ought to 
¢ place of domestick compliances. 

+2. Accord, concord, agreement; amicable re- 
lations (defween parttes). Ods. 

1647 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 143 It is the 
desire of Mr. Maior..that in all things their may be a free 
and faire complyance betwixt the towaesmen and the 
soldiers. 1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. xi. 17 He [Paul] tells 
them of his tears, and they answer him mith tears: O happy 
compliance! 1666-7 Marvett Corr, Ixv, The happy com- 
pliance renewed betwixt them. 1675 Haxter Cath. Theol. 
11, xi. 280 May not... all Sects say the same against Con- 
cord and Complyance with you? 1732 De For Plague 
(1756) 202 To move .. both Sides to a more charitable Com- 
pliance one with another. 

+3. Agreement in nature, construction, cte. ; 
accord, harmony. Oés. 

1649 JER. Tavior Gt. Exemp. Ep. Ded. 4 Morall, not 
intellectual excellencies are of use and complyance with our 
present state and conjunction. 1639 Hammono On /’s. Ixxvi, 
3 The Syriack in some degree of complyance with them 
render it. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. go You must fit them 
to an exact Compliance of every Bevil with its Match, 
1851 S. Jupp Margaret, Of due physical proportion and 
compliance. i ; 

+4. Complaisant or dcfcrential agreement with 
a person; complaisant or servile accesston to hts 
wishes. Ods, 

1648 Mitton Tenure Kings 2 Neither do bad men hate 
tyrants, but have been always readiest, with the falsified .. 
names of Loyalty and Obedience to colour over their base 
compliances. 1659 Vudgar Errours Censured iii. § 1. 38 
Since Adain came into compliance with the Serpent. 

+5. A complaisant disposition ; complaisance ; 
=ComPLiancy 2. Ods. 

1667 Mitton /. L, vin. 603 All her words and actions 
mixed with love And sweet compliance. 1674 M. ScrivENeR 
Course of Div. 11. vi. 393 A notable piece of modesty, con- 
descension and complyance. 1749 Frevoixc Yom Fones 
(1775: 11. 269 Jones, who in the compliance of his disposition 
..a little resembled his lovely Sophia, was easily prevailed 
on. 1754 RicHarnson Grandison 11. ii. a1 It is not that 
sraceful manner of obliging, in which you generally excel. 
Cotpliance and Reflection are not to be coupled. 

II. Related to the current sense of CoMPLY. 

6. The acting tn accordance with, or the yielding 
to a desire, reqnest, condition, direction, ctc.; a 
consenting to act tn conformity zzh ; an acceding 
fo; practical assent. Const. zuét, less often fo. 

1647 Ciarenpon //ist, Red. 1.(1843) 17/2 [He] told bim, he 
expected more compliance from him. 1648 ikon Bas. 
(1824) 8, I am so farre from excusing .. that complyance on 
My part (for plenary consent it was not) to his destruction, 
1688 Col. Rec. Penn. 1. 231 That his Complyance therewith 
is desired by The Goverr. 1711 Eart or Oxrorp in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. u. IV. 267 The Queen's compliance to your 
desires. 1749 FirtoinG Tone Fores (1775) 111.84 Nor shall 
you ever have Sophia unless she can be brought freely to 
compliance. 1788 7riffer No.5. 62 An obsequious com- 

liance to the willof a superior. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
iv. § 5 (1882! 200 A direct threat of rebellion forced him 
to swear compliance with its provisions. 

b. Often aéso/. ; also in bad sense, Unworthy ac- 
commodatton or submission. 

1665 Bovte Occas. Refi. (1675) 356 In Matters indifferent, 
there is ofttimes requir’d by Prudence, as much of Com- 
pliance as is allow‘d by Innocence. 1702 Evetyn in Pepys’ 
Diary V\. 255 In the most servile Compliances nnd basest 
offices. 1751 Jouxson Rambler No. 160 P11 Few.. can 
avoid BN te compliances. 1863 W. Puirutrs Spveches 
xxili. 498 All politics necessitates questionable compliances. 
1872 Mortey Voltasre (1886) 198 The compliances of society 
..are not problems that he is fond of solving. 1874 — 
Compromise (1886) 3 The aim of the present essay is .. to 
seek one or two of Abr most general principles which ought 
to regulate the practice of compliance. — an 

+e. The action of conforming in matters politi- 
cal or religions. Cf. CompLizr 2b. Ods. 

1699 Burnet 39 Art. xx. (1700) 194 It was only a Com- 
pliance, and aot a Submission to their Opinions, that made 
them observe days, and distinguish meats. 1706 HEARNE 
Collect, 21 Apr., He was suspected of Hypocrisy and of 
mean Complyance. 1716 Wodrow Corr. (1843) Il. 143 We, 
in this Presbytery, have deposed several schoolmasters for 
their compliances during the Rebellion. 1856 Froupk 
Hist, Eng.(1858) 11. ix. 307 The government knew too well 
the temper of the clergy to trust to outward compliance. 

7. in compliance with (less often fo): in har- 
mony, agreement, or accordance with ; in snbmis- 
sion or active obedicnce to, 

1685 Cod. Rec. Penn. 1.55 In complyance with an Order 
of Councill Charles Ashcome appeared. 1744 BERKELEY 
Srris §1 §5 In compliance with established language and 
the use of the world. 1746 Eviza Hevwoon Female Spect. 
(1748) IV. 280 In compliance to the request made her by 
his lord. 1833 H. Coreripce North. Worthies (1852) 1. 33 
In weak compliance to a popular clamour. 1834 Wuarety 
in Life (1866) 1. 231 To profess or do anything they think 
wrong in compliance to me. 1866 G. MacponaLp An, Q. 
Neighs. xxxii, In compliance with your wishes. 

Compliancy (kfmplotansi). Also 7 -eney. 
[f. as prec. +-ancy.] 1. =CoMPLiIANnce. 

1643 Payne Sov. Power Part. w. 35 Surrendering two 
Castles in France, onely out of fear.. without any com- 
pliency with the enemy. 1646S. Borton Arrafgnam, Err, 
71 You hold Compliancie, though you give not entertain- 
ment to some Corruption. 1834 Lanpor E.ram. Shaks. 


COMPLICATE. 


Wks. 1853 I]. 298/2 Appeased by his ready compliancy and 
low gentle voice. 

2. The qnality of being compliant. 

1765, Gotnosm. £ss, (L.), His whole bearing betokened 
7 ancy, and +, readiness to oblige. 

+3. Physical yielding ; yieldtngness and adapta- 
tion to conditions. Cf. Compriaxt 2, Obs. 

1793 SMEATON Edystone L. Contents p. viii, The safety of 
the late Building was owing toits Compliancy. /did. $290 
By the time it was drivea about four inches; the com- 
pliancy of the wood to tbe stone rendered it quite tight. 

Compliant (kgmplaiant), a. and 54. Also 
-plyant. [f. CompLy v.+-anT; after defiant, cad 


. i}. 

1. Complying, disposed to comply ; ‘civil, com- 
plaisant’ (J.); ready to yield to the wishes or 
desires of others. 

1642 Lp. Dicsv in Clarendon A/ist, Red. tw. (1843) 173/2 
If after all..he shall betake himself to the easiest and cont- 
pliantest ways of accommodation. we Burxet ist. 
Ref. 71 The King did not doubt but the Pope would be 
compliant to his desires, 1828 Scotr F. Al. Perth vii, The 
rest will be compliant to the same resolution. 1870 Disraect 
Lotkair xiii. 217, 1 do not like to be churlish when all are 
so amiable and compliant. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. $2 
(1882) 172 Their representatives. . proved far more compliant 
with the royal will than the barons. 

+2. Yielding to phystcal pressure, pliant. Obs. 

1667 Mitton P. £. iv. 3 Nectarine Fruits, which tbe 
compliant bougbes Yeilded them. 1788 Smeaton Quadrant 
in Past. Trans. LXXIX. 6 The whale being slender and 
compliant, except in point of length. 1793 — Edystone L. 
§ 302 Wood wedges .. being more supple, elastic, and com- 
pliant than wedges of metal. , 4 

+B. sd. One who complies ; a complier. Ods. 

1655 Futcer CA. {7/st. xt. VI. 314 It being a compliant with 
the papists, in a great part of thes service, doth aot a little 
confirm them in their superstition and idolatry. @ 1661 
— Worthies 1, 331 His sturdy nature would not bow to 
Court-compliants. 1660 Z. Crorton Fast. St. Peter's 
Fetters 37 Our Soft Covenanters, Speedy Complyants, and 
Temporizing Turn-Coats. : : 

Compliantly (kémplai-intli), adv. 
+-Ly “.] Ina compliant manner. 

1818 in Topp. 188 Ruskin Preterita Il. vit. 253 A 
pleasant disposition. .to say, compliantly, that a picture was 
good, if anybody had ever said so before, 

+ Complicable, @. Ods. rare—". [ad. late L. 
CL eacagras (Isidore) ’that may be folded to- 
gether’, f. complicdre to COMPLICATE : see -BLE.] 
Capable of being intertwined or entangled. 

1669 PAIL Trans. 1V, 1015 Many of these threads. .were 
not single, but snarled and with complicable woolly locks. 

Complicacy (kpmplikasi). [f L. compéicat.us 
CoMPLICATE: see -ACY 3.] The quality of betng 
complicated or complex. 

18.. Mitrorp is cited by Wepster (1828), 1827 CARLYLE 
Afisc. (1857) 1. 56 With such clearness and composure does 
he mould the complicacy of his subject. 1855 Bain Senses 
& Int. ut. ii (1864) 499 Wherever there is much variety or 
complicacy in the impressions of outward things. 

2. A complicated structure, matter or condition. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 677 A promising arrangement, 
one of the first to suggest Feanl in such a complicacy. 1865 
CariyLe Fredk. Gt. V1. xx.iii. 47 Difficulties, complicacies, 
very many. 1888 R. Dowtine Miracle Gold I. vi. 112 The 
interminable complicacies of the clock. 

Complicate (kpmpliket), pp. a. and sb. [ad. 
L. complicat-us, pa. pple. of complicdre to fold 
together (see next).] 

A, adj. +1. Interwoven. Ods. or arch. 

@ 1626 Bacon War with Spain (R.), The particular actions 
of war, though they are complicate in fact, yet are they 
separate and distinct in right. 1844 Lo. Houcuton Afev:. 
May Scenes 194 Who weaves the complicate historic woof 
Out of the rough disorder of mankind. P 

2. Composed of parts or elements intimately 
combined or mixed; compound, complex. Now 
arch, or poet, 

1638 T. Wutraker Blood of Grafe 28 To grant in its 
temper a complicate mixture, or comprehensive nature. 
1658 Baxter Saving Fasth 77 Affiance..is a_complicate 
Act of the Intellect and Will, 1671 Satnon Sy. Aled. 1. 
xxxvii. 79 Diseases are various .. sometimes ee and 


[f. prec. 


sometimes complicate. a1711 Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 
1721 IV. 219 In complicate Disease, Give complicated 
Ease. 1775 De Loume Eng. Const. Advt. 16 The 


powerful complicate sensation which each sex produces on 
the other, 1829 Soutuzy O. Newman vii, A complicate 
and wonderful machine. , 

b. with the additional notion of Intricate, tn- 
volved, difficult to analyse or nnravel. 

1672 Petry Pot. Anat. Pref,, | have chosen Ireland., 
where the Intrigue of State is not very complicate. 181 
Crapse 7. //ad/xvu, He felt a loathing for the wretch 
state Of his concerns, so sad, socomplicate, 1836-7 Six W. 
Hamitton Metaph. (1877) 1. xiv. 256 The most difficult 
and complicate demonstrations. 

3. a. Sot. = Conpurricate. b. Lxtomol. 
Folded on themselves longitudinally, as the wings 
of many insects. 

= ps Bot., Complicate, folded up upon itself. 

» SO, 

+1. A complicated or complex structure; a 
combination. Oés. 

1664 If. Mone Afyst. /nig. t. vii. 22 The eee ee of 
an Image, or the Coniplicate of an Image and a Demon 
actuating it, for a Deity. 1 Watts in PAtl, Trans, 
XIX. 653 Whether in..the Duplicate, Sub-duplicate, or 
how otherwise Complicate thereof, 


——- 


COMPLICATE. 


+2. One complicated or mixed up with the 


affairs of another ; an accomplice. Ods. 

1662 R. L'Estrance Afemrento 1. 105 Observe likewise the 
Temper, and Quality of his Complicates and Creatures. 

Complicate (kp mplikett), v. [f. L. complicat- 
ppl. stem of complicére, {. com- together + plicd-re 
to fold.] 

+1. trans. To fold, wrap, or twist together ; to 
intertwine ; to entangle one with another. Ods. 

@1631 Donne in Selections (1840) 86 Sin enwrapped and 
complicated in sin. 1652 Gaute Afagastrom. 10 Is not 
this scroal or book here said to be complicated or rolled up 
or together. 1664 Power E.xf. Philos. 1. 34 There they lie 
all dead, twisted and complicated all together, like a knot 
of Eels. 1691 Ray Creation 11. (1704) 334 Vessels curl’d, 
circumgyrated and complicated together. 

+ 2. To intertwine, unite, or combinc intimately. 

1621 Burton Anat. Med, 11.4. 11. iii, (1651) 428 By this 
happy union of Iove..the heavens [are] annexed, and 
divine souls complicated. @ 1677 Barrow Serne. (1810) V. 
64 With this wisdom are always complicated no less evident 
marks of goodness. 1691 JT, H[ALe) Acc. New J/nvent, 
exxii, The Wisdom of our Ancestors in Complicating the 
Office of tbe Lord Admiral witb the Lord Mayors in its 
Conservacy. Mes 

3. To combine or mix up wth in a complex, in- 
tricate, or involved way. 

[a 1631 Dosne in Selections (1840) 113 God hath compli- 
cated almost all our bodily diseases of these times, with an 
extraordinary sadness.] 1673 Lady's Cadl.11.§ 3.87 When ’tis 
in a matter of trust ’tis complicated with treachery also. 
1732 Arpurnnot Rules of Diet (J.), When a disease is 
complicated with other diseases, one must consider that 
which is most dangerous. 1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. 
(1872) I. ii. 94 A point at which the history of the great 
English revolution begins to be complicated with the history 
of frien politics. a 1853 Ropertson Lect. (1858) 270 The 
subject is complicated with difficulties, 

+4. To form by complication ; to compound. Oés. 

1624 Donne Devotions 68 (T.) Monsters compiled and 
complicated of divers parents and kinds. 1690 Locke // mu, 
Und. u. xii. (ed. 379 Ideas .. such as ..a Man, an Army, 
the Universe .. complicated of various simple Ideas. 1707 
E. Waro Hud. Rediv. (1715) 1. ix, An execrable Deed 3 
So complicated of all Evils, That it outdid the very Devils. 

5. To make complex or intricate (as by the in- 
troduction of other matter) ; to render involved or 
complex. Cf. CoMPLICATED 3. 

1832 tr. Sismonds’s Ital. Rep. x. 228 The war of Lombardy 
was complicated by its connection with another war. @ 1856 
Str W. ana Logie (1860) II. App. 465 ‘These schemes 
(of logical notations] thus tend rather to complicate than to 
explicate, 1860 T'ynoaut Glac. ii, § 27. 382 Where no medial 
moraines occurtocomplicate the phenomenon. 1879 Lockyer 
Elem, Astron, ix. i. 323 Tbe phenomena of the tides are 
greatly complicated by the irregular distribution of land. 

6. intr, (for reff.) To become complicated. rare. 

1873 H. Seencer Study Soctol. xiii. (1877) 324 Effects 
which as they diffuse complicate incalculably. 

Complicated (kpmplikeitéd), fo/. a. [f. prec. 
U. + -ED.] 

+1. Folded together. Ods. 

1660 Suarrock Vegetadles 36 A plica or folding made the 
long way of the leafe, not overthwart as in Sicamores and 
other complicated leaves of seeds. 1719 Younc Paraphr. 
eee (R.), See with what strength his harden’d loins are 

und... Nor can his complicated sinews fail. 

+2. Tangled. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 267 The feares of 
polling Elvelockes or complicated baires of the head. 171 
Swiet Faggot Wks. IV. 1. 8 In vain: the gomolicated 
wands Were much too strong for all their hands. 

3. Consisting of an intimate combination of parts 
or elements not easy to unravel or separate; in- 
volved, intricate, confused. 

1656 tr. /Fobdes’s Elent. Philos. (1839) 314 If the question 
be much complicated, there cannot .. be constituted a cer- 
tain rule. 1747 Westev Prim. Physic. (1762) p. xiv, Unless 
in some few complicated cases. aie Gowns. Vie. W. xv, 
Tbe complicated sensations which are felt from the pain 
of a recent injury, and the pleasure of approaching ven- 

eance. 1856 Sir B. Bronie Psychol. Fag. 1. v. 182 In 

irds the eye is a more complicated .. organ than it is in 
our own species. 1859 Srerey Ecce Homo iii. (ed. 8) 24 
A complicated and intellectual civilization. 1 Gtap- 
STONE in Standard 29 Feb. 2/5 The case of Ireland 1s rather 
more complicated. 

+4. Complex, compound : the opposite of sémple. 

1667 Mitton P, L. x. 523 Thick swarming now With com. 
pated monsters. @171x Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 

V. 219 Among the Saints I'll concerts raise, To sing thee 
complicated Praise. 1780 Harris Phrlolog. Eng. Wks. 
(841) 429 Thus are all fables or stories either simple or 
complicated. 

5. Surgery. Complicated fracture: a fracture 
with an injury to adjacent viscera, a bloodvessel, 
etc., which complicates the case ; formerly used in 
a wider sense, including compound and comminuted 
fracture. 

1748 tr, Van Swicten's Boerhaave IW. 136 If accom- 
panied with a wound, contusion, inflammation, an ulcer or 
many fragments ..is then called a complicated fracture. 
1840 R. Liston Elem. Surg. (ed. 2) 684 Fracture may be 
complicated, with wound or displacement of a neighbouring 
joint. 1876 T, Bryant Pract, Surg. 11. 417 Fractures are 
very often complicated with extravasation of blood. 

Co'mplicatedly, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] In 
a coniplicated way. 

1883 Miss Brovcton Belinda VI. ww. vi. 286 So com- 
plicatedly contradictory are we. 1887 Sa’. Rev. 1x June 
821 His constant appeals, .were complicatedly mischievous. 
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Complicatedness (kp'mplikeltédnés’. [f as 
prec. +-NESS,] The quality of being complicated. 

1730 Baitey (folio), Complicatedness, a being folded 
together. 1817 Bentnam Ch. of Englandtsim (1818) 410 
note, Liable to spring out of the comnplicatedness of a mass 
of arrangement. 

+Complicately (kgmpliketli}, adv. Obs. [f. 
CoMPLICATE @.+-LY*.] In a complicated way ; 
in combination. 

1670 Sin J. Vaucnan Fdgmt. Bushell’s Case in 6 State 
Trials 1013 Upon general issues..the jury find..for the 
plaintiff or defendant upon the issue to be tried, wherein 
they resolve both law and fact Complicately, and not the 
fact by itself, 1671 Satmon Syn. Med. 1. lii. 129 The 
‘Tooth-ach, is caused..complicately through Defluction of 
Rheum, etc. 2 : 

+Complicateness (kgmplikctnés). — Ods. 
Complicated quality; complicacy. 

1656 Burton's Diary (1828) 1.120 Pardon my confusion, 
because of the complicateness of the question. 1677 Hate 
Prim, Orig. Man... i. 3 Every several Object so full of 
subdivided multiplicity and complicateness. 1804 3/ed. 
Jrul. X11. 199 The complicateness of the form of some of 
the improvements alluded to. 

Complication (kpmplika-fon). [ad. L. com- 
plicétion-em, n. of action from complicdre to Com- 
PLIcaTE: cf. F. complication (16th c. in Littré,.] 

+ 1. The action of folding together; the condition 
of being folded together. Obs. 

3611 Cotar., Complication, a complication, or folding 
together. 1646 Browne seud. #/. ¥. xxi. 266 The com- 
plication or pectination of the fingers was an Hieroglyphick 
of impediment. 1691 Ray Creadzon 1. {1704)118 The Com- 
plication of the Sced-Leaves of some Plants in the Seed. 

+2. The action of combining intimately, tbe 
condition of being so combined; combination, 
conjunction. Obs, 

1655 Futrer CA. /Fisé. vin. ii. § 28 Dr. Fuller .. in com. 
plication with other Commissioners, pronounced the sentence, 
1656 Houses Sie Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 193 Superficies, 
made of the Complication of two lengths, or the measure 
taken two ways. @1685 Jorpan Poenrs (T.), All the parts 
in complication roll And every one contributes to the 
whole. 1699 BuRNET 39 4 rticles xvi. (1700) 141 “Phere is such 
a Complication of all the Precepts of the Law of God, both 
with one another, and with the Authority of the Lawgiver, 
that he who offends in one point, is guilty of all. 

3. An involved condition or structure produced 
by the intimate interweaving of various elements. 

1666 J. Ssutn Old clge 112 (T.) Many adinirable combina- 
tions, complications, and intertextures of them all, which 
are not elsewhere in the body to be found. 1708 Cramber- 
Layne Sf. Gt. Brit. 1. 1.x. (1743) 226 This house has been. . 
sometimes .. a Priory, or College, sometimes .. a Spittal or 
Hospital .. ‘Vis now a complication of both. 1790 Paty 
Horg Paul. 1.8 Yhat complication of probabilities by which 
the Christian history is attested. 

tb. = CompLex sd. 1. O8s. 

1750 Jounson Rambler No.76 71 He takes a survey of 
the whole complication of his character, 

4, The action of combining, or condition of being 
combined, in an entangled, involved, intricate, or 
perplexing manncr; complicated condition, strue- 
ture, or nature; involved relation. 

1793 T. Bepnoes Math, Evid. 25 Owing partly to the 
length of the demonstration, and partly to the complication 
of the diagram. 1876 J. H. Newman J/tst, S#. 14, ii. 78 
The Turkisb race..made its way on amid tumult and com- 
plication. ; 

b. with @ and f/. becoming quasi-concr.: = A 
complicated or entangled state of rclations, matters, 
or affairs ; a complicated mass or structure. Cov- 
plication of diseases: ‘a collection of several dis- 
tempers that scize on the body at the same time, es- 
pecially if they depend onc upon another’ (Bailey). 

1647 May Hist, Parl, 1. vii. 73 So full of mixtures, invo- 
lutions, and complications, as nothing is cleare, nothing 
sincere, in any of their proceedings. 1697T. Nevett Cou- 
sumptions 69 With a complication of Convulsive and Epi- 
leptick Fits. 1730 Sournat Bugs 5, I fell sick, had a 
Complication of the Country Distempers. 1856 Frovor 
Hist. Eng. \. 239 Vhe only prince on whom, at the outset 
of these complications, he had_a right to depend. 1877 
Roserts Hardbk, Aled. 1, 12 Complications include such 
morbid conditions as are liable to arise duriug the course of 
a disease. 1883 Hotes Syst, Surg. (ed. 3) I. 425 The co- 
existence of a dislocation with a fracture, is a serious com. 


plication. 

+Complicative, @. and sb. Obs. [f. L. type 
*complicativ-us, f. complicave: see COMPLICATE v. 
and -Ive.] 

A. adj, Tending or adapted to complicate. 
B. sb. A complicative force, principle, etc. 

3654 Futter 2 Seva. 11x If one of them faile, yet the 
Structure may still stand .. by vertue of the Complicative 
which it receiveth from such Foundations which still stand 
secure. 


Complice (kpmplis). Also 5 compliss, 5-7 
-plyse, 6 -plise, -please. [a. F. complice (14th 
c. in Littré), ad. L. complex, complicem closely 
connected, confederate, participant, f. com- to- 
gether + stem p/ic- fold: cf. simplex, duplex, etc.) 

+ 1. ge. One associated in any affair with another, 
the latter being regarded as the principal; an 
associate, confederate, comrade. Obds, (having 
passed into the special sense 2, by which also most 
of the later instances of this are coloured.) 


COMPLIMENT. 


1475 Bk. Noblesse 39 Be it the duke of Breteyne, the duke 
of Orliens, or any suche other his complisses. 1513 Doucias 
2 nets 1x. xi. 51 Bot thai wyth all thar complicis in fyght 
War dun: Hee 1591 Horsey 7rav.(Hakl. Soc.) 190 The 
centinell brought me to the statholder .. he and his com- 
plices strickly examined and searched me. 1897 Suaks. 
2 Hen. 1V, 1.1. 163. 1625 W. Pesnce Justification 11629) 
42 Bellarmine and his complices dispute eagerly against 
justification by faith alone. 1656 ‘Trapp Comm. Alait. vi. 
24 Such enemies as Chedorlaomer and his complices. 
1730-6 Baicey folio’, Comftice, A partner or associate in an 
action, @1734 Nortu “ram, 1. i. § 19. 40. 

2. spec, An associate in crime, a confedcrate with 
the principal offender. (From the frequent early 
use of the word in connexion with crime, this 
sense became predominant by 1600, and was the 
only one recogniscd by Johnson in 1755.) arch., 
the current word being AccomPLice, 

(1971 slrrin, Edw. 1V, i. Cainden), By the traitorous 
means of his great rebel, Richard, Earl of Warwick, and 
his complices. 1533-4 Act 25 //en. UI /, c. 12 Conspiracies 
--of the said Elizabeth, and other her complices.] 1581 
Maraeck 8&4. of Notes 428 ludas [of Galilee] was hanged 
together with his complises. 1594 1sf /’t. Contention (1843) 
68 To quell these Traitors aud their compleases. 1609 
Skexr Aeg. Was. 43 The complices sould not be punissed 
before the principall malefactonr. 1613 R.C. Yadble Apa. 
(ed. 3), Complices, fellowes in wicked matters, 1743 Tispat 
Rapin’s Hist, Eng. UL xvi. 96 Ue was accused of being 
complice in the murder. 1813 Scott Aodedy t. xx, Mis pride 
started at the tone In which his complice..Asserted guilt’s 
equality. 1876 Baxcrorr //isé. U.S. V. iii. 358 ‘Vhe French 
cabinet was unwilling to appear openly as the complice of 
the insnrgents. i 

tb. Said of things. Ods. 

1543 Necess. Doctr. Chr. Man in Strype ect Ment 1. 
App. ix. 381 That all such abuses as heretofore have been 
complices concerning this matter be clearly put away. 

Complicitous (kgmplisites’, a. [f. next + 
-ous: ef. Catamryous.] Laving complicity. 

1860 Russuu. Diary Jadia 1. 185 A remarkably com. 
plicitous witness, ee 

Complicity (ksmplisiti). [f. L. lype *con- 
plicitds, -dtem, n. of state f. complex, -plreemt: cf. 
stmplicitas, duplicités ; in mod. F. complicité] 

1. The being an accomplice; partnership in an 
evil action. 

1656 Liount Glossogr., Complicity, a consenting or partner. 
ship in evil. [Not in Jonxsox.] 1818 IEALLA wid. lees 
viii. (L.), The charge..of complicity in the desizns of his 
patron, was never openly repelled. 1856 Froupe // ist, Eng. 
(1858) II. vi. 73 The eagerness of the political reformers to 
clear themselves from complicity with heterodoxy. 1878 
Brack Green Past, xxiii. 187 If you can clear yourself of all 
complicity in the matter. 

2. State of being complex or involved ; = Com- 
PLEXITY. 

1847 Craic, Complicity, complexity; state of being in- 
volved. 1856 Emexson Ang. Tratts, bility Wks. (Bohn) 
HI. 36 tu _all the complicity and delay incident to the 
several series of means they employ. 1888 Fraud. Mducatiron 
Jan. 31 Carrying it on.. with increasing complicity and 
energy according to the increasing age of his pmpils. 

Compliency, obs. form of Compniancy. 

Complier kfmpleio1). Also7-8-plyer. [f. 
Comply v.+-ER}.] 

+1. One who agrecs with another; an accom- 
plice. Oés. 

1612 1. Tavior Comm. Titus i, 9 (1619) 200 Speaking in 
effect the language of Corah, and his compliers. 1649 
Bounds Publ. Obed. (ed. 2) 33 He supposes the usurper and 
the complyers to be brought to account. 

b. One who complaisantly connives. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch, Dro. Pref. ur, § 4 And that being 
lukewarm myselfe and _a complyer with sin. 1680 — Cath. 
Commen, § 1 (1684) x Censuring Us as mistaking compliers 
with Sin. 

2. One who complies w///, or accommodates his 
conduct to (any bumour, fashion, etc.); one who 
acts in conformity w2t/ the wishes of anotber. 

1660 Gt. & Bloody Plot 5 One Sir Thomas Martin, Knight 
of Cambridgeshire, a great complier with the times. _ 1667 
T. Tomkins Jaconven. Toleration 26 Formalists, Time- 
servers, compliers with that which is uppermost. ceed 
Ciarennon Tracts (1727) 123 Great men..whose counsel. 
lors are commonly compliers with their humours. 1685 H. 
More Ax Hlastration 198 These compliers with the Mass, 
@1720 Surrrinto (Dk. Buckhm.) JVs. (1753) I. 179 One 
whom tame fools miscal a mod’rate man; That is, a mean 
complyer with the times. 1727 Swirt Gulliver 1. vi. 150. 

tb. spec. One who conforms to the political 
or religious fashion of the time; a conformist. 


Often used opprobriously. Obs. ue 

1644 Br. Maxwett Prerog. Chr. Kings iti. 38 That he 
might not be judged a time-server, a temporizer, a complier. 
1698 Stavpe Life Sir 7. Smith xviii. (1820) 176 In the 
changes of religion he wasa complier. 1705 Hearne Collect. 
21 Apr. J. 231 Another smooth-booted Complyer. 1711 
Jéid. WN. 250 The Complyers are all angry that the excel- 
lencies of these Men [the Nonjurors] should be so much as 
mention'd. 1758 JorTiIn Erasmus 1. 393 Mr. Strype says 
he was a complier in the reign of King Edward, but was 
not well affected to the Reformation. 

Compliment (kemplimént), sd. Also 7 com- 
ply-ment. [Adopted in end of 17the from F. 
compliment, 16th c. ad. It. complimento, open 
of respect and civility to another by words or by 
acts’, The L. complementum, Romanic compli 
mento, became in OF, comeplement (compliement), 
in It. compimtento, with the original sense of ‘ filling 


COMPLIMENT. 


up, fulfilment, accomplishment’; in OCat. com- 
plimento, Sp. cumplimiento, there was a special 
development of use, as in the verb (see CoMPLY), 
giving the seuse ‘observance or fulfilment of the 
requirements and forms of courtesy’, which was 
adopted in It. in the form compli mento, and thence 
passed into Fr. and Eng. Compliment is thusa 
doublet of ComPLEMENT (the form directly from 
Latin). The latter was in use in this sense about 
a century before the introduction of the French 
word, which slowly took its place between 1655 
and 1715: see COMPLEMENT sd. 9, where the 
earlier history of this sense may be seen; cf. also 
CoMPLy. 

HH. L’Estrange’s comply-ment, compli-ment (in sense 1, 
1b), appear to have been formed for the nonce on Compty, 
before compliment was in Eng. use. Cf. Skinner, 1668-71 
‘complement a Fr. compliment, t. complimento, hac a 
verbo fo Comply, q.d. Comply-ments’, 

(From c1700 to the present day nearly all editions of 
16-17tb c. works, whether re-issues of printed books or 
original editions from MS. (e.g. Clarendon's /istory, 
Pepys’ Diary, Letters of Dorothy Osborne, etc.), systemati- 
cally alter the original spelling complement into contpliment, 
as do also modern dictionaries in their alleged quotations ; 


only contemporary documents supply evidence as to the 
introduction of the French form.)] 

1. A ceremonial act or expression as a tribute of 
courtesy, ‘ usually ttnderstood to mean less than it 
declares’ (J.); now, esp. a neatly-turned remark 
addressed to any one, implying or involving praise ; 
but, also applied to a polite expression of praise 
or commendation in speaking of a person, or to 
any act taken as equivalent thereto: see the 
modern examples. In phrases, as Zo fass, fay, 
make, etc. a compliment. To return the compls- 
ment: to pay back compliment with compliment ; 
to retaliate. Chinese compliment: see CHINESE. 

(1578-1707 see Comptesent 54,9.) 1654 II. 1. Estrancr 
Chas.@ 1655 2 His[Charles’s] reception at the Spanish Court 
+ was with all possible cerenronies of honour, and specious 
comply-menls. 1673 Sin W. Temrte in Assex Papers 
(1890) 119, | tooke occasion to make a short compliment from 
your Ex’y to ny Lord Chancellor. .My Lord Chancellor re- 
turned the compliment with much civility, 1704 LuTTRELL 
Brief Ret, (1857: V.435 The elector of Bavaria .. ordered 
his troops to give no quarter to the English .. which being 
known. hey returned the compliment upon them. 1709 
Strrte Fatler No. 16 Pp 4 These Ministers ..made him 
Compliments in the Name of the States General, 1749 
Fittoina Yom Jones 1836) 1.11. vi. 79, I make a just com- 
pliment to the great wisdom..of our law. 1826 Disraria 
Viv. Grey vu. ini. 395 Compliments are doubly agreeable 
from a crowned head. 18a7 Hart Cuesses (18591153 A com- 
pliment is msually accompanied with a bow, as if to bez 
pardon for paying it. 1836 Mor. Sati Fis Tranp. (1876) 
98 Complinrent—a thing often paid by people who pay 
nothing else, 1868 Q. Vicroma Yours in Eng. & Lr. 189, 1 
intend to create Bertie ‘Earl of Dublin’, as a compliment 
to the town and country; he has no Irish litle. Afod. They 
have paid him the compliment of electing him an honorary 
member. [ow could he have paid you ahigher compliment 
than to adopt your conclusions? 

b. without @ or #/.. Complimentary language ; 
polite expression of praise or flattery. 

1654 If. L’Estrance A. Charies 4 lewis, who disdained 
to be wanting in any dues of compli-nient. 1682 Sir C. 
Seorev in Lett. and Earl Chesterfield (1829) 232 Being, 
without compliment or any regard to the common close of 
a letter, your very Obedient Servant. xr705 Pore Le?. 
Wycherley 23 June (Wks. 1737), You treat me so much in 
a style of compliment. 1814 Scotr H’av. xxvii, To say 
something within the verge of ordinary compliment and 
conversation, 

2. usually in f/. Formal respects, remembrances, 
greetings; esp, in phrases, as Zo make, fay, pre- 
sent, Send (one’s) compliments, and the like. Com- 
pliments of the season: greetings appropriate to 
the (Christmas) season. 

1733 Swirt Leé?. (17661 11, 181 The whole family of my 
ladies send their compliments. 1739 /éid. 11. 259, 1 made 
his royal highness your complinients, which he accepted 
with much satisfaction. 1 (24 Dec.) T. Wrovucuton in 
Ellis Orig. Lett, u. 1V. 507, 1 heartily wish you the Com- 
priacots of the Season. 1774 Cuesterr. Lett. 1. ix. 29 

lake my compliments to your mamma. 1814 Scott Mav, 
xxxix, [fis compliments were. .delivered by a servant. 1818 
in Sir J. Sinclair's Corr. ve II_ 56 Mr. Rush presents 
his compliments to Sir John Sinclair, and begs to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of his obliging note. 1838 Lytron 
A lice 125 Kind compliments to Mr. Merton. 


+b. with specifying words. Oés. 

(1677 Gout. Venice 105 [Sent} with Complements of Con- 
dolence for the death of his Father, and Complements of 
Congratulation for his Access to the Crown.] 1736 Col. Ree. 
Penn. 1V. 55 An Opportunity of paying their Compliments 
of Condolance. 1771 Smottetr //umpk. Cl. (1815) 179 Lady 
Griskin had come to make her formal compliments of con- 
dolence to Mrs. Tabitha, 21773 Cuesrerr. (O.), Compli- 
ments of congratulation are always kindly taken, 

3. A complimentary gift, a present, gratuity. 
To make oue a compliment of (a thing). arch. or 
dial. Bristol compliment (see quot. 1854). 

17aa Lond, Gaz. No, 6101/2 The Prince..made a Compli- 
ment of his Horse and Furniture to the Collonel. 3758 
Binnett Descr. Thames 36 It was..the Residence of the 
Princess Anne. ihe Duke of Sommerset having made her a 
Compliment of it. 1789 in Picton L'fool Munic. Rec. (1886) 
II. 266 The compliment he expects for the plans already 
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furnished. 1822 Examiner 21 Sept. 606/1 The Verger.. 
said ‘he expected a compliment’. 1854 4.4 Q-. Ser, 1. 1X. 
541/1 A present made of an article that you do not care 
about Reonidg! yearelt is called ‘a Bristol Compliment’. 
1860 Bartiett Dict. Amer., Compliment, a present. South- 
Western. 
ig. 37oa W. Perry //ist. Coll. Amer. Col. CA. 1. 70 

englishmen,.will never more become very apt 1o make a 
Compliment to their Princes Prerogative of their English 
Libertys. 1743 Fiecpixc You. Wild 1.i, Nothing is more 
usual with writers, who find any instances of greatness in 
their favorite hero, than to make him a compliment of good- 
pess into the bargain. 

“| 4. Occas, in sense of COMPLEMENT 4c. Oés. 

1708 CHAMaERLAYNE S¢. Gt. Brit, 1. 1. xiv, (1743) 133 The 
Men, full Compliment, 1250. 

5. atlrib. and Comé., as compliment-niouger. 

1726 Amuerst Terre Fit. xliv. (1741) 232, 1 shall give 
you. .instances of these ecclesiastical compliment-mongers. 


Compliment (kpmplimecut), v. [a. F. corm- 
fPlimente-r, {. compliment: see prec. Pronounced 
by some with stress on first syllable; but the ftnal 
syllable is always clear.) 

1. intr. To employ ceremony or formal courtesy 
in act or expression; uow only as adso/. use of 


sense 2; ‘to use ceremonious or adulatory lan- 
guage’ (J.). 

[1614-1697 see ComPpLeMENT v.2.] 1663 Cowtry Cutler 
Colman-St. ww. viii. 52 My Father sent me in to Comple- 
ment (edd. 1710 efc., compliment), And keep a Prating here. 
1697 Vaxsrucu Xelafse 1. ii, Ha, ha! Your honour’s 
pleased to compliment. 1815 Jase Austen nana i, ii. 
274 Delieve ine, | never compliment. 1873 Browninc Aed 
Cott. Nt. C. 658 A park—Yes, but @ U’Auglaise, as they 
compliment ! 

2. trans. To address or greet with formal ex- 
pressions of civility, respect, or regard; to pay 
a compliment to; ‘to soothe with acts or expres- 
sions of respect’ (J.); to flatter with polite and 
delicate praise. 

{1649-1713 see CompiremMent 2. 3. 1668 Pervs Diary 6 
Mar., Being complimented [MS. complemented] hy every- 
body with admiration. a 1680 Butter Rem. (1759) 1. 212 
As Roman Noblemen were wont to greet, And compliment 
the Rabble in the Street.] 1735 Bencetey Frecthink. in 
Afath. 19 Wks. III. 310 You are pleased to compliment me 
with depth ofthought. 1828 D'lsrarti Chas. 7 ALL. ix. 20: 
The English themselves had been feasted and complimented. 
1838 Emerson ctadr. Wks. (Bohn) 11, 203 You would com- 
pliment a coxcomb doing a good act, but you would not 
praise an angel. 

b. To compliment away. to do away with, by 
compliments. 70 compliment (a person) into (a 
state), ouf of (a thing): to bring into, or ‘do’ 
out of, by compliments. 

[1640 1715 see CompLement v. 3 b.] 170 
Wycherley 23 June, Complimenting me intoa better opinion 
ofmy self than I deserve. 1826 Souruey Vind. Hect. Angi. 
360 Prelates. complimenting away the possessions of their 
sees to the crown, 

e. fig. 

a1704 T. Brown Eng. Sat. Wks. (1730) 1. 25 Lycambes 
complimented the iambicks of Archilochus. 1710 T. Funter 
Pharm. Extemp, 287 Lozengis are..fit for delicate nice 

rsons, that must have their aiaies complimented. 1732 

Aw Serious C. xxiii. (ed. 2) 469 Everything that compli- 
ments or flatters your abilities. 1 Lynxcu Theo. Trin. v. 
84 i think we compliment God's heaven by despising his 
earth. 

3. To congratulate formally (z)oz; to felicitate. 

1717 Laoy M. W. Mostacue Zeé?. II. xliv. 20 She is im- 
mediately complimented upon it hy the others. 1863 Gro. 
Eniot Komola un, xxvi. (1880! 1. 324 He was complimented 
on his opportune service. 1884 F. M. Crawrorp Kom. 
Srager 1. 22, I complimented the boy on the great progress 
he had made. 

+b. Formerly also: To offer formal condo- 
lence: ef. compliments of coudolence, in the sb. 2b. 

1788 Jounson, Condofer, one that compliments another upon 
his misfortunes [altered by Toon to ‘ that condoles with’). 

4. spec. To present (a person) zw7th (a thing) as 
a mark of courtesy; to bestow (a degree, title, 
etc.) in compliment ; to manifest courtesy by 2 
gift or other favour. 

(1682 Privgaux Lett, (1875) 125 Ld. Herbert [was] at the 
same time, made MT’. of Arts, “ihe University have compli- 
mented him with this degree. 1697-1732 see ComPLeMENT 
wm 4h a7 Laov M. W. Montacue Leff. 11. xliv. 20, 1 
was complimented with perfumes. 1742 Fietninc Yes. 
Andrews u. iv. 50 Bellarmine had complimented her with 
a brilliant from his finger. 1772 Jonson Leét, I. lvi. | 
‘They complimented me with playing the fountain, an 
opening the cascade. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 11. 600 
Prince George.. fully expected to be complimented with a 
seat in the royal coach, 

Hence Complime'nting v/. sé. and ffl. a., 
Complimentingly adv. 

(1654 Cromwets Sf. 12 Sept. (Carlyle), Not compliment- 
ingly—God knows !] 1681 Nevite Plate Rediv. 48, I 
thought you had said, Sir, that we should have done Compli- 
menting. 1817 Kreatixce 7rav. I. 225 After due. .compli- 
menting among the principal personages on each parl, we 
proceeded. | 

Complime‘ntable, a. [f. ComrLiment v. + 
-ABLE.) Capable of being complimented. 

1820 E-raminer No, 612. 1/2 Something laudahle, or at 
least complimentable..musi have been looked for. 


Complimental (kpmplime:ntal), a. [f. Com- 
PLIMENT $6, +-AL; practically an altered spelling 
of CoMPLEMENTAL, after compliment] 


Pore Let. 


COMPLIN. 


+1. Of the nature of a form or ecremony ; formal, 
ceremonial. Ods. 

(1637-1695 see CompremENTAL 4.) 1686 F. Srence tr. 
Varillas’ Ho. Medici 370 Vhe seven Cardinals. .being there 
under a complimental confinement. 1703 in Four C. Eng. 
Lett. 142 Ai the distance, I see, by this complimental wa 
of treatment, I still ain, 1 shall not have lime enough in this 
world to get to you. 

2. Of the nature of a compliment or formal ex- 
pression of courtesy ; expressive of or implying 
compliments. arch. and dial. 

{1603-1 see ComPLEMENTAL 6.) @ 1745, Swirt Wés. 
(1841) I. 237 The highest encomiums are to be looked upon 
as purely complimental. 1779 J. Moore Mrew Soc. Fr. 
(1789) I. x. 63 Their language abounds in complimenial 

hrases, 1787 Burns Cotfer's Sat. Nt. xi, The dame brings 
forth in complimental mood, To grace the lad, her weel- 
hain'd kebhuck, 1819 T. Hore Anastasius (1831) 11. 216 
The complimental epistle. . , 

+b. Of persons: Given to paying compliments. 

(1653 Dorotny Osgorne Left, (1888) 113 We are certainly 
the most Complementall Couple in England.] @ 1720 Suer- 
rirto(Dk. Buckhm.) MWés. (1753) 11.213 Being complimental 
and cringing .. passes with many for good breeding. 1766 
Forpyce Serm. Vug. Hom. (1767) 11. ix. 76 11 is your 
smooth, cool, complimental libertines. 

Hence Complimenta‘lity soce-wd. 

ay I. Watrore Lett, 74. Mann. 

4: Gomplimentally (kemplimentali), adv. 
Oés. [f. prec, +-LY¥2.] In a complimental man- 
ner; as a matter of form; by way of compliment. 

Laas see COMPLEMENTALLY 3.] 1679 Everarp Popish 
Flot 14 Which 1 complimentally was .. wont 10 promise 
them I would do, 1680 //on. Hodge & Ralph 22 Yo which 
the Pope complimentally answers. a 1691 Borie IVks. 
(1744) IV, Publickly, and but too complimentally, taken 
notice of. 1748 Ricuarvson Cfarissa (1811) I. xviii. 117. 

Complimentarily (kemplimentirili), adv. 
[fas next+-Ly.2] Ina complimentary manner. 

3847 Mepwin Shed/ey 1, 236 ‘ La belle France’ as it has been 
complimentarily styled. 1867 P. Firzceratp 75 Brooke St. 
I. 104 You must think nol very complimentarily of me. 

Complimentariness (kpmplimerntirinés). 
rare. [f. next + -NESS.] Cora pices uality. 

1880 Christy Carew 1. ii. 73 Efforts al jocularity and 
complimentariness. 

ey. (kpmplimentiri), a. [£Com- 
PLIMENT + -ARY.] Expressive of, or conveying, 
compliment ; of the nature of a compliment. 

(1628-1657 see Comrtementary A. 2.) 1716 M. Davies 
Ath, Brit., Hist. Oxf. & Camb. 52'Vheir pretended Friends 
..accidental or complimentary Expressions. 1759 Hurp 
Dial.t, [made conpener verses on the great lords and 
ladies of the court. 1842 D’Israzuy Amen. Lit. (1867) 
457 That formal complimentary style, borrowed from the 
Italians, 1880 L. SterHen Pope iv. 85 Pope's references 
tohis Sovereign were not complimentary, Afod, Theyhave 
received complimentary tickets for the entertainment. 

b. Of persons: Using compliment. ; 

1880 Ovioa Afoths 1. 179, I cannoli say that she is com- 
plimentary. | . 

Complimenta-tion. rare. [sec + -aTion.] 
Making of compliments, complimenting. 

1834 Becxrorp /faly IL. 173 After a deal of adulatoi 
complimentation. _@ 1870 Dickens Afudfog Papers (1880 
96 Professors and Members have had balls and soirées an 
suppers and great mutual complimentations, ; 

Complimentative (kpmplime-ntativ),¢. rare. 
[f. CoMPLIMENT v. +-ATIVE.] = COMPLIMENTARY. 

1778 Boswett in Burke's Corr, (1844) 11. 208 A singular 
method of beginning a correspondence; and tn one sense, 
may nol be very complimentative. 

Complimentee’. [f. as prec. + -EE.] The 
persou complimented. he 

[16a0 see ComPtementee.] 1876 F. ace Eng. Adj. in 
-able (1877) 12 The complimentee .. could not possibly hear 
of his complimenter’s having found out anything. 

Complimenter (ke'mplimentas). [fas prec. 
+-ER! 3 cf. Fr. complimenteur.] One who com- 
pliments ; a payer of compliments. 

[1620-1680 see ComPLEMENTER, 1666 Onrenry Sate Lett, 
(1743) II. 63, 1 am_the worst complimenter in the world.] 
1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) ITI. xi. 338 My compli- 
menters have told me so. 19754 — Grandison 1. iil. 13, I 
both despise and fear a very high complimenter, 1876 [see 
prec.]. 1878 Brownixa Poets Crotsic 30 Being to compli- 
ment the Duke designed And bring the complimenter credit. 

Complin, compline (kgmplin). Forms: 
a, 3 cumplie, cumpelie, 4 compli, -pleie; 8. 
3 compelin, 5 comepelyn, compelyn; 4-6 
complyn, 4- complin, 7- compline (also 4-6 
complene, § -plenne, 6 -pleyn, -playn, -pleine, 
-pling) ; y.6-9 complines. (ME. czmpilte, a. OF. 
conplie, complie, cumplie:—L. compléta (sc. hora), 
iu mod.F, always pl. complies. The form com- 
felin, found already in 13th c., later complin, has 
not been satisfactorily explained: the snggestiou 
that it was an adjective form corresponding to a 
L. *complétinus (cf. vespertiuns), is phonetically 
and analogically satisfactory, but still lacks evi- 
dence. Iu recent times, the plural complins, after 
the l*r. and L. and analogous to ma/ins, has come 
in. The final ¢ is modern and unhistorical.) 

In Catholic ritual: The last service of the day, 
completing the services of the canonical hours ; 
also, the hour of that service. 


COMPLISH. 


a @ 1225 Aitcr, R. 22 Bivore Cumplie, oder efter Uht- 
song, sigged Dirige. /dfd. 22 Sigged Credo mit te Pater 
Noster..efter Cumpelie, @ 1300 Cursor Jf, 25609 (Cott.) 
At time o soos (Gott. complete, Fairf. complin). ¢ 1300 
Beket 2078 The Monekes songe Compli for hit was ne3 Eve. 

B. ax225 Ancr. R. 22 note (MS. C.), Bifore Vchtsong 
& et Compelin; froin ouber Compelin oder Preciosa beo 
iseid holded silence. @xr3z00 Cursor Af. 1686x (Cott.), Fra 
pe middai to complin [v. ». the complene]. ¢ 1315 Suore- 
HAM 88 At complyn hyt was y-bore ‘Io the be ge, That 
noble corps of Jhesu Cryst. ¢ 1386 CuHaucer ale oe 
» 312 General confession of Confiteor at masse..and at 
Complyn [v. x, Complyne, Compelyn]. ¢ 1420 Lay-Folks 
Jtass-bk, 8 York Hours, At our of comepelyn, thei leiden 
hym in graue. 1526 Prigr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 164 b, In 
matyns, pryme, tierce, sext, none, euensonge and complyn. 
1530 Pasar. 182, Les complies..complayn, the hour of 
service that foloweth evynsong. 1782 PrigstLey Corrupt. 
Chr, IE. 1x, 21x [They] only spake. between vespers and 
compline, 1832 Sir W. Parmer Orig. Liturg. (1845) 1. ic 
204 Compline or completorinm, was the last service of the 
day. .first appointed by the zelebrated abbot Benedict. 

¥y. 1599 Minsneu Sp. Dict., Completas, complynes, a piece 
of poneh seruice, 1625-6 — Ductor, Completes or Com. 
flines, a peece of seruice said in the euening, Euensong. 
1805 Soutuey Madoc iz HW’. xv, Between the complines and 
the matin-bell. oa Dixon 7wo Queens HH. xn. iii, 302 
He was never mi: from chapel during matins, mass, and 
complines. | 

b. attrib. 

1450-1530 Jfyrr. our Ladye 14 At complyn tyme, our lorde 
ihesu cryst..at euen prayed. 1513 Dovucias Aenefs xn. 
Prol. 35 The lark discendis from the skyis hycht Singand 
hyr compling sang. 6x2 Dekker ¢/ it be not good Wks. 
1873 I11. 285 Sing at prime, At euen-song, and at compline 
time. pail Crasitaw Poents 178 The complin hour comes 
last, to call Us toour own life’s funeral. 1866 Brust Annot. 
Com. Prayer 506 This ancient Compline Psalin. 

Complisant, obs. f. ComPLAISANT. 

Complise, -iss, obs. forms of ComPLIcE. 

+Complish, v. Oss. Forms: 4complyssen, 5 
-pl(e)yssh(en, -pleisshe, -pless.h, 5-6 -plish(e, 
6 complissh. [ME. complyss-en, a. compliss- ex- 
tended stem of OF. comsplir to fill up, fulfil, 
accomplish = Pr. complir, Sp. cumplir, It. compitere, 
compire, repr. (with change of conjugation) L. 
complere to fill up: see CoMPLETE. In later 
times perh. sometimes aphetic for ACCOMPLISH] 

1, trans. To fill up, fill. 

¢ 1450 Merlin iv. 61 Who shall fulfille the place that is 
voyde. .-he that shall a-complysshe that sete must also com- 
plysshe the voyde place at the table that loseph made. 

2. To accomplish, fulfil. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Soeth. 124 Yifthey myhte nat eomplyssen 
pat they coueyten. ¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 2132 To compleys- 
shen and fulfille My comaundementis. ¢ 1450 Paper Koll 
in 3rd Rep. Comm. Hist. MISS. (1872) 279/1 The deliv. 
raunce of the seid Duke..which he complessed withoute 
otherpayements. 1526 filer, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 27 b, 
Whan this mariage..shall be eomplisshed and performed. 
1587 Turperv. 7rag. T.(1837) 117 To complishe his request. 
1596 Spenser F, Q. v. xi. 41 Ye..kept [me] from complish- 
ing the faith which I did owe. 

Hence Co‘mplishing wd/. sd. 

1449 Will in Churchw. Ace. St. George's, Stamford 
(Nichols 1797) 12 Mony..to be bestowed upon the com- 
plishyng and endyng of the said Chirch of Stamford. ‘A 

+Complishment. Ofs. [a. OF. compltsse- 
ment: see prec. and -MENT.] = ACCOMPLISHMENT, 
fulfilment. 

1454 Test. Edor. 11. 228 Mevable godes.. to be solde for 
the complishment of this will. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
1. m, xlvi, The complishment Of his behests, 

+ Compliture. Oss. rare. [perh. ad. It. com- 
plitura, f. complire: see Compty.] Compliance, 
conformity. 

a 1624 Be. M. Ssntu Sev. (1632) 133 A word is sufficient 
to warne men to keepe their estate by outward compliture. 

Complizant, ohs. form of CosPLAIsaNT. 

+Complora‘tion. Os. rare. [a. OF. complo- 
ration, ad. L. comploration-em, £. complora-res sce 
next.] United weeping or lamentation. 


1536 Bettenpen Cron. Scot. (1821) 11. 417 Seing the 
miserable slauchter..thay fell in gret comploratioun. 


+Complo‘re, v. Ods.—° [ad. L. compléra-re, 
f. com- together + plarare to bewail.] To bewail 
or weep together. 


1623 in Cockeram. 1656 in Buount Glossogr, Hence in 
Baitey, Jounson, and mod, Dicts. [ L 
ad, L. 


+Complo'se, #//. a. Obs. vare—', 
complos-us, pa. pple. of complid-ére to strike (the 
hands) together, f. com- together + plaud%ve to 
beat, clap.} Clapped together, pnt together. 

¢ 1420 Pallad, on Husb.1x. 117 And springes feel into oon 
may be complose (L. conne.xe]. 

+ Complo:sion. Oés. [f. L. type *complosion- 
em,n. of action f. compléd-eres sec prec. and -IoN.] 
Concussion, clapping. 

1644 Butwer Chirol, 176 To compresse the middle-finger 
with the Thumbe by their complosion producing a sound. 
ye tr, Pancirollus’ Rerum Mem. 1. ix. 328 Rinking of 

ells, asoftas it Thunders, for their Complosion and Beating 
of the Air. 1729 Suetvocke Artillery n. 108 Thunder is 
caused by the Complosion of the Air. 

Complot (kp mpipt), sb. Now rare. In6 -plotte. 
[a. F. complot, 12th e. in Littré, in scnses ‘ crowd, 
concourse, struggle’, in 16th ¢. ‘comhined plan or 
design’. Of uncertain origin: see Diez and Littré, 
On the snrface it looks like a compound of cont- 
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and plot; but the latter does not occur in F. in 
a suitable scnse (its ordinary meaning being ‘ block 
of wood’, 14th c. in Godef.). Eng. p/ot in sense 
of complot is of ahout the same age, and perh. an 
ahbreviation of this word, 

In x6-17th c. poetry, comzplot and co‘mplot are used in- 
differently: Shaks. and Daniell have both, [f péof was 
shortened from the word, it must have been from covp/o't. 
This isthe form recognized by Johnson ; but r9th c. orthoe- 
pists in general have co‘mpiot.) . 

A design of a eovert nature planned in concert ; 
a conspiracy, a PLor. 

31577 Howwxsurn Chron. II. 573 The disloiall enterprises 
and complots of malefactors. 1588 Suaks. 77t. A. v. li. 147 
To lay a com pice to betray thy Foes. 1594 — Kick. //1, 
in. i. 194 Lord Hastings will not yeeld to our Complots. 
1599 Harsnet Agst. Darel? 12 The Devill and his agents 
conspire in one Complotte against this Mighty work of 
the Lord. 1600 Hevwoon and Pt. Edw, 7, Wks, 1874 1. 
167, I cannot brooke their vile complots. @ 1734 Nortu 
Exam, ui. vic § 49 (1740) 459 Demonstrating to open View 
these cursed Stratagems and Complots against the King 
and his Government. 18zq Soutney Roderick xxii, Just 
Heaven..hath marr’d Their complots, 1879 Dowben 
Southey 146 In ‘dern privacie’ a bold complot was laid. 

Complot (k/mplyt), 7 Now rare. Also 6 
complote. [a. F. complot-er, f. complot: sce prec.] 

1. fxtr. To eombine in a plot ; to plot together. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 531'2 Vhey..are com- 

anions to the wicked & haue comploted with them. x§98 

owLanps #etray. Christ 19 When she [Jezebel] com- 
Plotted for good Naboths ground. 601 Hoitann Péiny 
xxtx. i, They haue complotted and sworne one to another, 
for to murder all Barbarians. 1605 Camorn Rev, (1637152 
He assured himselfe of..the Empire which he then com- 
plotted for. 168: Hl. Mori in Glanvill Sadducismus 10 
Complotting with Sharp to murder her. 1704 E. Warp 
Dissenting Hyp. 74 The Gang Complotted more than once. 
@ 1834 CoLeRIDGE Sonn., Stanhope, Vhetrain That sit eom- 
plotting with rebellious pride. ; ‘ , 

2. trans. To combine in planning or plotting 
(some act, usually criminal); to concert covertly. 

1593 Suaks. Rich. //, 1. i.96 Allthe Treasons, .Complotted, 
and contrived in this Land. /4#d.1. iii. 189 ‘To plot, con- 
triue, or complot any ill. 1607 R. Coxe ©. harge Norwich 
A ssizes 21 ‘Yhere was complotted another Spanish inuasion. 
xgoz C. Matuer J/agn. Chr. a. i. App. (1852) 344 The 

arragansett Indians had complotted the ruine of the Enz. 
lish, 1868 Browsinc Ring 4 BA, x. 733 Craft, greed and 
violence complot revenge. 

Hence Complo-tted f//. a., concerted. 

1594 J. Dickenson A rishas (1878) 78 Complotted practises 
of bloud and reuenge. 1683. Hooker Pref. Pordage's 
ATyst. Div. 63 By their so complotted commixtnre. 

+Complotment, Ods. [f. prec. vb. +-MENT.] 
A plotting together; conspiraey, plot. 

1594 Nasue Vufort. Trau. 8 The King..bolted out the 
whole complotment. 1608 J. Kine Serm..5/, Marys 5 Nov. 
33 Their multiplied, variated complotments against hir. 
a@ 1624 Br. M, Smita Sermt. (1632) 40 A bulwarke against 
their seditious complotments. 65x LeNNAnn tr. Charron's 
Wisd. ww. iv. vu. § x Faction or confederacy is a com. 
plotment and association, of one against another, between 
the subjects. 1700 R. Pearson Naaman Vind. 54 The 
Complotment of her lustful Master and the wicked Judge. 

b. Secret design, plan. 

1660 H. More bod Godi. 1. v. 13 The Divine complot- 
ment was.. That the Eternal Son of God should be made Flesh. 

Complotter (kgmplptes). [f. prec, +-eR1: ef. 
Fr. comploteur (16th c.).] Onc who joins in a 
plot; a fellow-plotter, conspirator. 

1592 Warner Add. Eng, vir. xxxv. (1612) 168 He By his 
Complottors was pretens’te Duke Clarence sonne to be. 1630 
Wapswortu Sp. Pilgr. iii. 26 Father Gerat, a complotter of 
the Gunpowder Treason. «1718 Rowe Yane Shore w. i. 
44 Thou art..The Patron and Complotter of her Mischiefs. 
1890 //arper's Mag. June 48/1 There is. .reeognized dishonor 
among small complotters. 

Complotting Gee y tn) vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-1nG!,] The action of the verb Compior. 

1607 St. Trials, Robert Drewrie (R.), The treacherous 
complotting and practises of priestes. 1677 GiLpin Demronol, 
(1867) 26 The..complottings, and preparations of men in 
reference to certain undertakings. 1877 Braeme Wise 
Afen 143 Our complotting shall not be in vain. 

Complo'tting, A//. a. [see -1nc2.] That 
complots. lence Complo‘ttingly adv. 

1682 and Plea Nonconf. 44 Lurking Jesuits, and eom- 
plotting Papists. 1847 Craic, Complottingly. 

+Complusment. Oés. ? = ComMPLISHMENT. 

@ 1628 Preston J/¢. Ebal (1638) 6 Ther ’s a love of com- 
peta when one lusts... after athing with the whole 

eart. 

+ Complutense, ¢. Ods. =next. 

3621 T. Beprorp Sinne unto Death 2 The Complutense 
Edition putteth this downe. 

Complutensian (kpmplte'nsiin), a. [f. L. 
Complutensi-s pertaining to Compliitum a town 
in Spain, now Alcalé de Henares.] Of or be- 
longing to Complutum. Complutensian Poly- 
glot: the earliest complete Polyglot Bible, puh- 
lished at Alcala in the early part of the 16th e., 
at the expense of Cardinal Ximenes. 

1660 StituinGrt, /ren. u. ii. § 8 (1662) 168 Following the 
Complutensian copy. 1722 R. SMAtBROKE (éi#le), Enquiry 
into the Authority of the Primitive Complutensian Edition 
of the New Testament. 1840 Pesny Cycl. XVIII 355/2 
s. v. Polyglott, Of the Complutensian Polyglott 600 copies 
only were printed, 

| Compluvium (kgmpli-viim). Rom. Antig. 


COMPLY. 


[L. compluvium, f. complucre to flow together (of 
rain).] A square opening in the roof of the 
atrium, through which fell the rain-water colleeted 
from the roof; also the inner square court into 
which the water so collected fell. 

1832 Gett Pompefana u. xi, 2 The compluvium of the 
atrium is furnished with the mouths for cisterns. 1859 F. 
Manoney Red. Father Prout 467 Your traveller proceeded 
towards the compluvium, or open, quadrangular courtyard. 

Comply \kpimplai), v.! Also 7 -ie. [Appears 
first about 1600. In sense 1, it answers to L. co- 
flere to fill up, fulfil, accomplish, Compiers. 
This verb became in Romanic complire, whence 
It. compire, compiere, Pr. and OF. complir (see 
Comptisu), all in the original sense. Bet in OCat. 
complir or Sp. cumplir, the sense underwent the 
development ‘to fill up, make up what is want- 
ing, satisfy, satisfy the requirements or forms of 
courtesy’ =comply wrth, in sense 2 below. In this 
latter sense, com/lire appears to have been adopted 
in 16th c. Italian, by the side of the native com/ire 
in the original sense ; and the It. was evidently 
the immediate source of our sense 2. (In the 
same way the OCat. or Sp. form and sense of the 
derivative sh. complimento, complimiento, was the 
source of It. comflimento, and so of the 16th e. 
F. compliment, and iyth e. Eng. CompLimest.) 
As to the form of comfly cf. Scppiy  L. sup- 
plc-re, It. suppli-re, OV. soupley-er (vsth c. sup- 
pleyer, suppléer’, late ME. sow fl‘, isthe. supple, 
supplic, supply. On the model of this, and with 
the same relation of form to L. complére. It. com- 
plire, that supply bore to supflore, supplire, but 
without the same antecedent history, comf/y ap- 
pears to have come into use in the end of the 
16th c. (OF. coplrr was by that time obsolete.) 
In the sense-development in English there has 
been a tendeney to association with Phy, Fr. Adier, 
1. féiedrve to bend, so as to make ‘bending to 
the will of another’ a more prominent part of the 
notion: ef. esp. ComPLIANT.] 

I. tl. ¢vans. To fulfil, aceomplish. O45. rare. 

1604 Srans. O74. 1. iii. 264, 1..beg it aot To please the 
pallate of my Appetite: Nor to comply with heat the yong 
affects In my defunct and proper satisfaction. a 1634 
?Cuarman Kev, ffonour ui, Gentle Abrahen, ] am grieved 
iny_power cannot comply my promise, 4 

IT. ‘To be complaisant, accommodating, com- 
pliant. 

Mostly Zafr., const. with; to comply with is equivalent 
to a transitive verb, and has the indirect passive, fo de 
coniplied with, Tout the absolute use is also frequent, : 

t 2. intr. “To use compliments, or ceremonies, 
or kind offices’ (Florio) ; to observe the formalities 
of comtcsy and politeness; to ‘do the civil or 
polite’ wet? any one’ [= It. complire con aleuno, 
Sp. cumplir con alguno). Obs. 

1602 Suaks. //am, 1. ii. 390 Gentlemen, you are welcom 
to Elsonower: your hands, come: The appurtenance of 
Welcome, is Fashion and Ceremony. Let me comply with 
you inthe Garbe, lest my eatent to the Players. .should more 
appeare like entertainment then yours. 7ééd. v. ii. 195 He 
did Complie with his Dugge before hee suck’t it. 1628 
Dicey Foy. Medit. 69 Who related to me how nobly 
Signior Bego had complyed with him. 1639 FuLLeR //ody 
War u. xxviii. (1647) 80 Some weeks were spent in coinply- 
ing, entertainments, and visiting holy places. 

+3. To be complaisant w7th, make oneself 
agrecable fo (persons), in conduet or action; to 
accommodate oneself to the desires or wishes of : 
the notion of politeness often passing into that of 
obsequionsness or servility. Ods. 

@ 1631 Doxne Left. (1651) 15x If at any time I should 
chance, to failin complying with you as duly as I ought. 
1648 Evetyn Jdent. (1837) ILI. 20 They will forthwith 
comply in all respects to their masters the army. 1676 
Etnerence A/au of Mode. iii, Willing to flatter and com- 
ply with the Rich, 1683 R. SuEeLpon in Wood Life (1848) 
252 If such a ciuility..may bee, at any time, seruiceable to 
you, I shall bee glad to comply with you. 

absol, «1635 Naunton Fragm. Ree. (Arb.) 49 Then we 
are not to doubt how such a man would comply, and learn 
the way of progression. " 

+b. trans. To comply away: to lose or forfeit 
by complaisance. Ods. 

1643 Burrovcues Exp. Hosea i, (1652) 15 Many have 
-.sought to comply with people so long till they have com- 
plyed away all their faithfulness and conscience. 

+4. tntr. To comply with; to accommodate, 
suit, adapt, or conform oneself to (circumstances, 
occasion, etc.). Ods. a 

1642 R. Carpenter Experience mi. vii. 106, 1 doe most 
humbly yeeld up my selfe, to comply with the ranke and 

ality in which I am by Thy royall appointment. 1649 

ROMWELL Z,e7?, Ixvil. 19 July, Let me know wherein I may 
comply with your occasions and mind. ¢ 1660 WALLER 
Poems, To Ning, The rising sun complies with our weak 
sight..As tbo’ He knew what harm bis hasty beams would 
do. 1692 Locke Educ. § 120 Happy are they who meet 
with civil People, who will comply with their Ignorance, 
and help them to get out of it, my 

+b. To countenance; to conform to (opinions 
customs, ete.). Ods. (exc. as blended with 5, as 
if=To fulfil the reqnirements of custom, etc.) 


COMPLY. 


1655-60 Stantey /fist. Philos. (1701) 28/2, 1 pronounce 
you the best of Tyrants; but to return to Athens I think 
not fitting, lest I incur blame. .by returning, | shall comply 
with thy actions. 169: Ray Creation t. (1704) 67 Tocompl 
with the common and receiv’d Opinion. 1716-18 Lapy M. 
W. Moxtasve Lett. I. x. 33 Even the .. impress herself 
is obliged to comply .. with these absurd fashions. 1794 
Sutuvan View Nat. II. 435 He..complied with all the 
customs peculiar to the priesthood, 

+¢. abso. To conform religiously or politically. 


(Cf. Comptrer 2b.) Obs, 

1651 Serm. Coron. Chas. ff in Phenix 1.251 Such as are 
compliers, who cannot acl because they have a purpose to 
comply. 1654 Burton's Diary (1828) 1 157 By such things 
have inen lost their consciences and honours, by complying 
upon such notions as these are. 


5. To act in accordance with, and fulfilment of, 
wishes, desires, requests, dcmands, conditions, or 
regulations; to fulfil the wishes or requirements 
of; to yield, accede, or consent to. 

ta. Formerly: To comply with a person. 
(The construction being as in 3.) Oés. 

1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1659) 82 The Reason why he 

should be complied withal an lieved in. 1764 Gotpsot. 


Lett. [itst. Eng. (1772) 1.85 Becket declared his repent- 
ance for having omen with the king. 

b. Now: To comply with a person’s desires, 
requests, requirements, condttions, cte. Also pre- 
dicated of actions, arrangements, aud the like. 
(This and ¢ are the only surviving uses.) 

1680 Sir FE. Niciforas in .V. Papers (1886) 1. 210 How 
reddy we are to comply with his desire. 1726 Gav Fadles 
a1 8 A Mare, who in a civil way, Comply'd with ev'ry 
thing. 1799 Wed. ral. UL. 387 Itis with pleasure I epee 
with your request. 1841-4 Emerson fiss, f’rudence Wks. 
(Bohn) [. 93 To seek health of body by core with 
physical conditions. 1885 /.aw Yiwes LX XIX. 171'2 
Contracts .. which do not comply with the requirements of 
Leeman’s Act. 

e. abso). 

1671 Mitton Samson 1408 Yet this be sure, in nothing to 
comply Scandalous or forbidden in our law. 1678 Butler 
ffued. i. iti. 547 He that complies against his will Is of his 
own opinion still! 1698 Tate & Brapy #’s. xciii. 3 God 
above can still their Noise, And make the angry Sea com- 
ply, 1856 Froune //ist, Ang. (1858) 1. iv. 359 The clergy 
with a bad grace complied. 1874 Green Short ffist. iv. 
§ 5 (1882) 202 11 was only aftera [ong and obstinate struggle 
thal Edward was forced to comply. 


+d. To comply fo: To accede, consent, or 


agree to. Ods. 

1670 Pi.ot Staffordsh. (1686) 407 To which request of the 
young Princes ..the holy St. Ceadda readily complyed. 
1672 Marven. Aceh. Fransp. 1. 223 Many a fair declaration 
..to which nevertheless the Conscience of our Church hath 
nol complyed. 1707 Lutrrent. frief Kel. 18571) VI. 165 
‘The king of Sweden .. entertained him at dinner, and com- 
plied to his requests, 


ye. with trfnilive. Obs. 

3709 Stavie Aina. Ref 1, vii. 105 They resolved ,. not to 
comply to take the oath of supremacy to the Queen, nor ta 
renounce all foreign jurisdiction. 110 1. Warp #rif. 
ffudib. 130 Because he can’t Comply To pin his Faith upon 
aly. 1715 M. Davits Ath, Brit. 1. 166 Oglethorp. .the 
only one of Queen Mary's Bishops that would comply to 
Crown Queen Elizabeth. 1725 Pork Odyss. x. 30 Then first 
my eyes, by watchful toil opprest Comply’d to lake the 
balmy gifts of rest. 

+6. To agree, accord with or fogether. Obs. 

3648 Pacttt /feresiegr. (1662) 69 The separatists do 
comply in many things with the anabaptists. 1655 HH, 
Vaucuan Silex Scint. unt.245 And on our hills, where health 
with height complied. 1656 Cowtey Mavideis us 718 So 
complyed Saul’s Envy with her Ilate. 1655 H. More 
Antid, Ath wu. iv, Such a train of Causes so fitly and con- 
gruously complying together. 

+b. Zo comply with: To ‘agrec with’, suit. 

1626 Aicessury /’assion-serm, 20 How could it compl 
with Gods Sonne 1o be subjected 10 that vengeance whic’ 
was prepared for devills! 1650 Futter Pisgaé 1. 76 Such 
movable habitations [tents] comply best with military men. 
1662 — Worthies (1840) I]. 312 The soil..well complied 
with the nature of this plant. 1682 Hl. More Avnet. 
Glanvitt's Lux O. 48 Ifthe Preexistence of souls comply 
wilh the Wisdom, Justice and Holiness of God. 


+ 7. trans. To bring into accord or accordance; 


to conform fo. Obs. 

1642 Futter oly & Prof. St. im. xix. (R. Supp.), He is 
a good lime-server, thal complyes his manners 1o the several 
ages of this life. @1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poems Wks, 
(1711) 50/2 To my sad tears comply these notes of yours. 
1683 Petrus Fleta Min. 1. Ded. Whereas the Original of 
Erckern's 5 Books hath no Coma’s..1 have comply’d them 
to our way of Orthography. 


+8. intr. To enter into agreement with, ally 


oneself, confederate. Ods. 

1646 Buck Rich. ///, t. 9 The famous Pyrate, Thomas 
Nevill, alias Faulkonbridge, Earle of Kent, with whom 
complyed Sir Richard de Nevill, Earle of Warwicke. a 1655 
Br, Goopman Crt. Yas. 7, 346 He went to several Catholic 
ambassadors .. and began to comply with them. 1651 Ta- 
tHAM Distr. State v. 1. Wks. (1879) 108 Agathocles .. com- 
plied With th’ soldiery..to put the magistrates 1o death. 

+9. Of a thing: To adapt itself to, so as to 
coincide in size or shape with (fo); to fit, 

1676 Worttoce Cyder (1691) 141 If the Corks are steep'd 
in scalding Water. .they will comply better with the Mouth 
of the Botile. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 40 You must file 
away your Work. .till lhe whole side be wroughi to comely 
with the adjoining side of the Square. /did. 18: A thic 
String.. will not comply closely 10 a piece of Work of small 
Diameter. 1704 Swiet Batt, Bks., His crooked Leg, and 


| 
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hump Shoulder, which his Boot and Armour .. were forced 
to comply with, and ex . 2704 Hearne Duct. Hist. 
(1714) I. 13 This oblig’d the Jews to make their Year comply 
with the Solar Year, by Intercalations as above-said. 
+10. 70 comply with: see quot. Obs. rare. 

¢1720 W. Gisson Farrier’s Dispens. 1. i. (1734) 25 "Tis too 
costly a Medicine for Horses of small value, bul to those of 
a high Price, it may be complied with to extraordinary good 
purpose in the Manege. . 

+ Comply’, v.*2 0s. rare. [app. £. L. contplicdre 
cf. apply, repr. L. applicare, cte.] 

L. frans. To compose by intertexture. 

1611 CuHapman /liad xxiv. 44 All his nerves being 
naturally complied Of eminent strength. 

2. To enfold, embrace. 

1648 Hernick /esfer., Appar.of Mistr. 40 Ovid, by Whom 
faire Corinna sits, and doth comply With yvorie wrists his 
laureat head. /d:¢., Oberon's Pal.g8 A rug of carded wooll 
..seem'd to Comply, Cloud-like, the daintie Deitie. 

Complyance, -ant, -er: see CoMPLI-. 

Complying (kgmplei-in', vd/. sé. [f. Comrty 
v.+-1nNe 1.) Theaction of the vb. Compiy. 

1639 [see Compty! 2]. Zod. His complying did him no 
credit. 

Complying, f//. a. 
That complies. 

+1. Accordant, agreeing, consistent. Ods. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud. ZA. iv. v. 187 We cannot dis- 
cover a distincl and complying accounl, for we finde not thal 
Horses, Buls, or Mules, are generally stronger on this side, 

2. Yielding or disposed to yicld to the wishes of an- 
other, to inflnence, etc. ; compliant ; complaisant. 

1667 Freavet Saint Indeed (1754) 6 His complying will 
[becomes] full of rebellion and stubbornness. 1670 BAXTER 
Cure Ch, Div. Pref. u. § 6 He is a lukewarm temporizing 
complying man-pleaser. 1709 Swirt Ado. Relfte., A pru- 
dent, complying, affectionate wife. 1798 W. Tooke /t/e 
Cath. #1, 11. 425 An eloquent, complying, and ambitious 
man. 1848 Macaucay /fist, £xg. 11. 19 The Commons 
were in a less complying mood. 

+3. Physically yielding; pliant. Ods. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. f/ist. (1862) I. iv. 16 Considerable 
effects..upon so complying a substance. 

Iience Comply ‘ingly adv., compliantly. 

1654 11. L'estrancr Chas. J (1655) 77 The Parliament 
seemed..as complyingly disposed as could be wished. 

Comply-ment, obs. f. ComPLIMENT, 5d, 

Complyn, obs. f. Comrtin. 

Complyss‘en, -yssh(e n, var, ff. Compiisa. 

Compo (kg mpo), a shortencd form of the words 
compostlion, composite, in technical or vulgar use. 

L. = CosposiTion 20, stucco, cement. Carvers 
compo: a mixture of whiting, resin, and glue, used 
instead of plaster of Varis for wall and cornice 
omamentation. Also atfr7d. 

1823 P. Nicuotson Pract. Build. 390 Contho, or cen 
..implies the materials with which Roman or any other 
similar cement is composed, 1841 Lytton Nt. 4 Morn. un. 
v, Beneath a compo portico. .which adorned the physician's 
door. 1860 Ad/ 3". Konnd No. 53. 60 A vulgar compo para- 

t and cast-iron tailing. 1881 Wechantc § 1375 Vhe coat- 
ing of compo or stucco with which a wall is covered, 

2. A metallic composition for ornaments, ctc. 

1879 C. Hisas Jewellery in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. WV. 
308 1 Honest brass, dignified sometimes with more high 
sounding names, and technically known as ‘compo’. 

3. The composition used for making printers’ 
inking-rollers. 

4. a. A composition paid by adebtor. b. ‘The 
monthly portion of wages paid to a ship’s com- 
pany’ (Adm, Smyth Saz/or’s lWVord-bk.). 

5. attrib. = Composite 6b. 

1878 F. Witiams Afidt. Ratt. 666 The compo bogie 
carriages of Mr. Clayton. : 

lfence Compo v, frans., to cover with ‘compo’ 
(sense 1). 

1809 Europ. Mag. LV. 21 Persons may have the front of 
their houses compo'd. 

Compodor(e, var. of ComPRADOR. 

+ Compo'litize, v. Obs. nonce-wd. trans. To 
combine in citizenship. 

1647 Wann Simp, Cobler 22 To compolilize such a multi- 
monstrous maufrey of heteroclytes, 

+Componderate,v. Ods. [f. rare L. compon- 
derare.|_ intr. To weigh or be weighed together. 

1609 T. Hiccons in T. Morton Anse, //iggons 4 The one 
may componderale with the other, 1623 in KRRAM. 

+tComporne, wv. Obs. [ad. L. compincre to 
put together, compose, settle, etc., f. com- to- 
gether + fdncre (:—posnere) to place, put. In 
early use, perh. sometimes to be referred to OF. 
compondre, pr. pple. componant, whence compoune, 
Compounp. It continued to be used, esp. in 
Scotland, in senses regularly taken up by Com- 
PounnD and CoMPosE : cf. the analogous Sc. depone, 
Propone, repone, etc., also the literary fos/pone.] 

1. trans, To make up (of parts); to compose, 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. 1. i. (Tollem, MS.), His 
parlies of be whiche he is made and componed ([comfositus 
est], 1962 Leicn A rmorie (1597) 11 Of so payee a hewe, 
being componed: for it is made of two bright colours, which 
is Redde and Yellowe. 1839-48 Baitey Festus xix. 61/2 
Whose soul's componed Of diverse powers and passions, 

2. To make up or compose rhetorically. 


1393 Gower Conf, II]. 138 How Tullius his rhetorique 
Componeth. 


[f. as prec. + -IncG?] 


COMPONIST. 


3. To put together, assemble. 

3613 M. Riptey Magn, Bodies 2 This stone will attract, 
hold, disperse, and compone like a little earth other lesse 
Magnets. 

4. To compose or settle (differences, troubles, 
etc.) ; to put in order, adjust. 

31523 Wotsey in Fiddes Life ii. (1726) 69 Thereby to com- 
pone and order their ps Causes and Affairs. rs4r S¢. 
Papers Hen. ViIT, 1. 669 Some difference .. whiche he 
trusted shulde be nowe well pacified, and shortelie com- 
poned. aisss Br. Ganpiner in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1.146 11. 
209 ‘The Kynges Majestie hath, by the inspyracyon of the 
holy Ghost, componed all maters of Religion. ‘1596 Dat- 
ryMPce tr. Leslie's //1st. Scot. 1. (887) 132 Quhen al things 
in yrland war weil componed. 


b. To compose oneself, one’s gesture, etc. 

1591 Bavce 11 Sern, Sija (Jam.), To compone thy ges- 
ture, and refraine thy tongue. 

5. intr. To make an arrangement, settlement, or 
bargain ; to compound with debtors or offenders. 

1478 Paston Lett. W1.217 If ye myght compone with hym 
or he wyst what the valew wer, it wer the betler. 16; 
Letanp /tin. V. 93 The Menne of the Wichis componid 
with the Abbay that ther should be no Salt made. 1582-8 
Hist. Fas, VE (1804) 239 He hade his interpretors, quha 
componil with all pairties according 10 his awin directioun. 

6. To make composition (for a debt, offence, or 
privilege) ; to compound. 

¢1460 Hexryson Mor. Fables, Tale of Dog 126 Slave sall 
he be, or with the Juge compone. <s6s Linpesay (Pit- 
scottie) Chron. Scot, (1814! I. 20 He [the Governor] com. 
pelled thame to compone for thamselfis. @ 1639 Srottiswoop 
fist. Ch. Scot. v. (1677) 273 People of all sorts being forced 
lo compone and redeem themselves. 1645 Baiture Lett. 
(1841) IL. 320 If we be not willing to compone in whal tearms, 
both for religion and state, they please. 

Compo'ne, compony, @. Her. [a. OF. com- 
fonnd, also couponné, coponné, copené in same 
sense. Wariously referred to L. compéncre, and 
OF. cofon, coupon piece, portion, splinter.] Com- 
posed of a row of squares of two alternate tinc- 
tures ; called also gobonated. 

1572 Bossewets Arnorie 1. 35 With a Batune componie 
d'Argent and Gules, 1661 Morcan SpA. Gentry 1. i. 7 
Those fields that are bordered aboul .. having only two 
lracks of checkeres, are called Compone. 1766 Porxy //er, 
Gloss., Compony, a Word applied to a Bordure, Pale, Bend, 
or other ordinary, made up of squares of alternate metals 
and Colors, 1864 Boutete /leraldry Hist, & Pop. xv. § 21 
(ed. 3) 215 A bordure compon¢e or and az. 

+ Compo'ned, ///. a. Obs. In Sc. compornit. 
[f. ComvonE v.+-ED'.] a, Compounded, com- 
pound; b. Composed, settled, orderly; ¢. Col- 
located, associated ; d. //ex,= Componf. 

1522 J. Vaus Rudim, Gram. Ddiiij 6 (Jam.), Ane sympil, 
and ane componil, and ane decomponit. 1528 Payne. 
Salerne's Regim. Fijb, There is a diuersite in an egge 
louchynge his componde partis..yolke..white. 1536 Bet- 
LENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) I. “ Al pepill that is componit 
and honest. 1610 Guitiim //er, (1679) 19/1 He beareth 
Azure, a Bordure counter-componed, Or and Gules; which 
is. compounded of these 1wocolours counterly placed. [1706 
in Priviars 3 and in later Dicts.] 

Compo'nency. “are. [f. ComMPoxEnT: see 
-ENCY.] Component quality ; composition. 

3750 WarnurTton Julian u. iii, Wks. 1811 VIII. 125 The 
componency of that lightning which produces such an effect. 
1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I11, 1v. x. §. 22 Ridding us of the 
old fallacies and componencies. 

Component (kgmpéu-nént), a. and sé. [ad. L: 
i lggrees it pr. pple. of compdndre to compose.] 

. aaj. Composing, constituting, making up, 
constituent. 

1664 Power £.xf. Philos. t. 57 Camphire. .spends itself by 
continually effluviating its own Component Particles. 1775 
T.Sueripan Art Reading 102 Words, as distinguished from 
their component letters or syllables, 1814 Soutury Roderick 
xxiii, ‘Thy component dust, 1863 H. Cox /nstit. 4 The se- 
nae a of government inlo its two component parts, Legis- 
ature and the Executive. 187: Locxyer Fient, Astron, 
xlviii, The brilliancy of the component stars is nearly equal, 

B.sd. +1. ?One who makes composition; a 
compounder. Oés. 

1563 Br. Grinnat in Abs. Parker's Corresp, (1853) 196 If, 
because the Queen’s Majesty .. pardoned the components, 
thal sum be now cast into the arrearages, 

2. A constituent element or part. 

Logically applicable only in plural to the whole of the 
elements or parts of a compound body; but in practice each 
element is called a component, 

1645 Dicsy Of Man's Soul x. $10 Single apprehen- 
sions (being] the components of judgments, 17 —— 
Pref, Eug, Dict., Compounded or double words (which] 
obtain a signification different from that which the com. 
ponents have in their simple state. 1836 Lytton Athens 
(1837) I. 46: Revenge made a great component of his 
a Adie 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1. v. 38 The red com- 
ponent of this light is, as it were, abstracted from it. 

Compone‘ntal, a. [f. prec. + -au.] Of or 
pertaining to components. 

1874 Lewes Prodt, Life & M. 1. 98 All quantitative rela- 
tions are componental ; all qualitative relations elemental. 

Compong: sec Compounn 56,4 

+ Componist. Oés. [ad. med.L. componista, f, 
componere to compose: see -1sT, So G. componist.] 
A musical composer. 

1609 DowLann Ornith. Microl. 21 Not to be vsed in any 
plaine Song, yet worthy to be knowne by componists, 

Componit, Sc. f. Componen, Oés. 


COMPONITION. 


+Componi'tion. Sc. Ols, = Cosposirion. 
xqgt Acta Audit. 152(Jam.) The said George lord Setoun 
had’... maid componitioune for the gudis spuilyeit. 
+Componitour, Sc. Oés. [f. Comronxe @.] 
= Composer (of quarrels) ; CoMPOUNDER. 
1493 -icta Audit, 176( Jam.) Jugis, arbitouris, arbitratouris, 
& amiable componitouris, equally chosin hetuix the saidis 
rtiis, 1535 Sc. Acts Fas. 1” (1814) 345 It sall nocht be 
lesum to the thesaurare and componitouris..to compone or 
fyne..with the hrekaris of the saidis actis for Icsse than, etc. 


Compony: see Compo k. 
+ Compo'pe. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Com- + PorE.] 


A fellow-pope, a colleague in the papal office. 

1659 Baxter Acy Cath. xviii. 77 One [pope]. . being »d7s 
iiterarnut was fain to get another compope to say his offices. 

Comport (kgmpodett), v.  [ad. L. comportd-re 
to carry together, and F, comfort-er to endure, 
bear, snffer, conduct (oneself), behave: the L. f. 
com- + portare to carry.] 

+1. trans. To bear, endurc; to tolerate. Obs. 

1988 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 173 We that ar stark 
(sayes the apostle} man comport the imbecillitie of the waiker. 
1597 Danirt Civ. Wares 3. Ixx, The malecontented sort, 
‘That..never can the present state comport. @ 1619 — Codi. 
Hist. Eng, (1626) 129 A Queene Dowager of England.. 
could not comport a superior so neare her doore. 1667 G. 
Dicay £fvira u. in Hazl. Dodsley XV. 23 How does that 
noble beauty..Comport her servile metamorphosis? 1716 
M. Daviss A thea. Brito. Pallas cligl. 31 Whose Neces- 
sities they are oftentimes as far from.. Bearing or Comport- 
ing. 3818 CoLeprooke Odlig. §& Contracts 1. 70 Words 
taken in a sense which they comport. 

+b. To bear, suffer, allow, permit ¢/a/. Obs. 

1616 BRENT tr. Sar fi's Hist. Council Trent (1676) 662 The 
time did not comport that the course of divine matters .. 
should be hindred by humane contentions, 1646 F. Haw- 
Kins | outh's Behav. iii. § 2(1663) 14 Amongst them the cus- 
tome doth comport in certain places that they Zhou one 
another more freely. : : 

+2. intr. 70 comport with: to bear with, put up 
with, tolerate, endure, suffer. Obs. 

3565 Sir W. Cecit in Ellis Orig. Lett. w.172 11. 296 She 
--prayeth hir Maty here to comport with hir untill she will 
send on of hirs hyther. @ 1661 Fuurer MVorthies n. 9 Being 
unable to comport with his Oppression. 1679 in Gutch 
Coll. Cur. 1.274 If the University of Oxford .,were to com. 
port with the ly be granted before to the King’s Printers. 
3697 R. Prince Bath Afem. 1. xi. 242 She needed both drink- 
ing, bathing, and pumping, but had not Strength to comport 
with either. 185x CaryLe Ster/ing 11. v. (1872) 214 ‘The 
ae -could at any rate comport with no long absence. 

+b. ref. in same sense. Obs. rare. 

1685 Funver Ch. //ist. 1. i. § 2 Many... Bishops .. unable 
to Comport themselves with his harshness .. quitted their 
preferments. 

3. ref. To conduct or hehave oneself; to act in 


a particular manner, to behave. Also /ransf. 

1616 Lane Sgv.’s Tade x1. 53 How thwhole court of knightes 
gann them comport in glorious wellcoms. 1669 Wooourap 
St. Teresa u. iii, 20 He comported himself with extra- 
ordinary courage. x830 Herscuen Stud. Nat. Phil. 314 
The heat which accompanies the sun’s rays comports itself, 
in_ all respects, like light. 1858 Jas. Martineau Stud. 
Christianity 221 It would be curious to know how the 
Christians comported themselves when the priest of the 
Sun became monarch of the world. 


+ 4. éntr. (for fa To behave. Ods. 

3616 Lawe Sor.'s Tale x1. 233 Wheare they with goodliest 
complementes comported. 1663 R. Hawkins louths Behav. 
100 Comport, to compose the gesture. 1673 Aures of Civility 
ix, 86 How we are to Comport in our Congratulations and 
Condolements with great Persons, @ 19734 Nortu Lives(1826) 
III. 371, I cannot say how he would have comported under it. 


tb. Zo comport with: to deal with, treat. Ods. 

1678 tr. Machiaveli?’s Prince xv. Wks. 219 In what manner 
a prince ought to comport with his subjects. 1689 Diad. 
betw. Timothy & Titus 11 Now how do you Comport with 
it in your Practice ? f * 

5. intr. 7 comport with; to agree with, accord 
with; to suit, befit. 

1589 R. Bruce /.rhort. 2 Tim. ii. (Wodrow) 375 Sik a 
meaning as the words may bear, and as their signification 
inay Comport with, 160: DASE Def. Rhime 171731 A 
Tragedy would indeed best comport with a Blank vee, 
3685 Evetyn Jfrs. Godotpkin, How her detachment from 
Royall servitude would coniport with her. 1734 Watts 
Relig. Fuv. (1789) 214 They do all that nature and art can do 
to comport with his will. 884 Speeoy Sfor? xvi. 288 Such 
wholesale slaughter does not comport with our opinion as 
to what really constitutes sport. 

+ 6. ¢rans. ? To befit, or ?to bearupon. Obs. rare. 

1604 Drayton Jfoses t, What respects he the negociating 
Matters comporting emperie and state? % 

+7. dit, To carry or bring together, collect. 
Obs. rare. 

ax64x Br. Mountacu Acts § Afon. 40 The materialls were 
comported from the Gentiles. _ @ 1660 [see ComPorTATion]. 

+8. Zo coniport the pike. to carry it grasped 
near the middle and pressed to the right side of the 
body, with the point raised. Ods. 

See description and figure in Pistofilo, Opfomachia (1621), 
where this ‘ modo’ is said to be new, and practised by some 
French captains, particularly those of the King’s Guard; 
also in Al eri La Picca (1641) 16 ‘Come porti la picca il 
capitano.’ (In neither of these is any particular name ap- 
plied, to this ‘modo’.) The mode of coming to the ‘com- 
port is fully described in The Perfection of Military Dts- 
cipline after Newest Methods (1690) p. 24. 

1635-43 Barrirre Mil, Discif, cxiii. (1661) 150 Comporting 
your Half-pikes martching, is to be understood, when you 
martch under Trees, or some such place where they cannot 
be ia (ona 1634 Peacnast Compl. Gent. (1661) 
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299 Postures for the Pike. (15) Shoulder. (16) Port your Pikes. 
(17) Comport your Pikes. (18) Order your Pikes. 1650 R. 
Exton Art Mriit. viti. (1668) 6 The comporting of the Pike 
is only useful to the souldier marching up a hill; for if then 
he should be shouldered, the hutt-end of the Pike would 
always be touching of the ground. 1688 J.S.Art of War 7 
Captains and Lieutenantsare to carry their pikes comported. 

+ Comport (kémpoeut), sd.! Obs. [a. obs. F. 
comport, {. comporter to ComporT. But in sense 1 
taken immediatcly from the Eng. verb.] 

1. The action or position of comporting a pike: 
see COMPORT v. 8. 

1635 Barrike Ali, Discip. ii. 11643) 9 From Comport, 
Cheeke, or Traile. 1650 R. Fron Art Alfit..1 iii, From 
the Comport charge to the Front, Right, Left, Reer. 1690 
Lerfection Milit. Discip. 24. 

2. Behaviour, comportment. 

1660 Jrr. Tavior Worthy Commun. Introd. 11 Our com. 
port and conversation in and after it [the Holy Commu. 
nion]. @ 1700 Drypex ladles, Cey.y & Adcyone 41, IT know 
them well, and mark‘d their rude comport. ? 

Comport, s4.% [app.a corrupt spelling of com- 
pote, short for contpole-dish, or tor comtpotier.] A 
dessert dish raised npon a stem or support. 

1881 Porcelain Wks, Worcester 7 Comports for dessert 
services. 1883 Darly News 18 Dec. 3/7 The dessert service 
of Crown Derby china which is to be presented to Mr. 
Gladstone .. consists of 26 pieces—18 plates and eight com- 
ports. 

+Compo‘rtable, 2. 
-ABLE.] 

1. Capable of being bome or cndnred ; tolerable, 


bearable. 

3599 Minsncu Sf. Dict., Comportdéble, tolerable, comport- 
able, to be borne withall. 1636 Feary Clarets Alyst, xxxiii. 
464 ‘To prove that.. Religions differing in substantiall points 
are comportable in the same kingdome. 3665 J. Matt Offer 
£*, Help iii, Expected evils are the more comportable. @ 1693 
Urounart Rabelais mt. xxxviti. 319 Comportable fool. 

2. ? Accordant, eotisistent. 

3624 Wotton Elem, Archit. (J.), Casting the rules and 
cautions of this art into some coinportable method. 

Hence Compo’rtableness, endurableness. 

1642 Constd. Duties Prince & People 18 In every one of 
them the comportablenesse and stability depended onely on 
the well regulating of the Soveraigne power. 

‘+ Compo'rtance. O's. [f, Comrortz. + -Ancr.] 

1. Carriage, bearing, behaviour, manner of con- 
ducting oneself; (esp. in a favourable sense). 

1590 Spenser /*. Q. u. i. 29 Goodly comportaunce each to 
other beare, And entertaine themselves with court’sies meet. 
1630 Lane Sg.'s Sade p. 144 uote, Now Orbell .. him bore 
with such substancial comportance. 1644 J. Goonwin /2no00. 
Triuuph. Yo Rdr.1 A man of no benevolous or friendly 
comportance with those, to whom he..speaketh. 

2. Agreement, accordance ; compliance. 

3648 J. Gooowtn Righ? & Might 41 Calvin's apprehensions 
are of best comportance with the words. @ 1665 — /ilted 
ww. Spirtt (1867) 265 The word signifieth, let your yiclding- 
ness, or comporlance and compliance, be known unto allmen. 

+Comporta‘tion. Ods. [ad. L. comportatién- 
em, n. of action f. comportare: sce CoMrort and 
-ATfon.] The action of bringing together or col- 
lecting ; concer. a collection. 

1633 hr. Anans Exp. 2 Peter iii. 2 The evangelical hand 
of comportation. 1655 Br. Richaroson O. 7. 303 (T) A 
collection and comportation of Agur’s wise sayings. « 1660 
Wuarton Fasts & Fest. Wks. (1683) 1x The Feast of Com- 
portiatiion of Wood..in memory of the wood comported, or 

rought for perpetual Nourishment of the Holy Fire. 

Comporter (kpmpoestes). [f. Com- + Porrer.] 
(See quot., and FELLowsn1P.) 

1885 Morn, Post 22 Dec. 3/1 The plaintiff .. was a fellow- 
ship porter, and..applied to be .. a comporter, which was a 
superior rank in that body. 

+ Compor'tioner. (és. [f,Com-+ PortioxEr.] 
One of a nnmber who share together; = Cox- 
PARCIONER, 

1609 Skene Reg. Aaj, 28 Gif ane heretage .. perteines to 
divers and sundrie hetres, as comportioners thereof, 1706 
tr. Dupin's Eccl, Hist. 16th c. 11. tv. xx. 359 In all Cathe- 
dral Churches, every Canon or Comportioner shall be obliged 
to be in a certain order, either Priest, Deacon, or Sub. 
deacon, 

Comportment (kgmpde1tmént), Now rare. 
[a. F. comportement bearing, behaviour, f. com- 
porter: sce -MENT.] 

1. Personal bearing, earriage, demeanour, deport- 
ment ; behaviour, outward conduct, cotirse of action. 
+ Formerly also in #/., Proceedings, conduct. 

1599 Sanpys Exuropae Spec. 152 Urban VIII .. very mag- 
nificall and ceremoniall in his outward comportment. 1605 
Camoen ent, 213 Whosoever will .. consider the comport- 
ment of the English Nation. 163¢ Werver Anc. Fri. Mon. 
157 The better to maintaine their high state and comporte- 
ment. 1647 CLARENDON Contemtp/, Ps. Tracts (1727) 468 He 
will. make his comportment fuller of decency and majesty. 
1650 Howe t Masaniello 1, 126 The causes of his tyrannicall 
comportments. 1756 W. Totoervy Two Orphans 1. 96 His 
Christian and religious comportment in his sickness. 

tb. So C. of oneself, of one's body. Obs. 

1657 Divine Lover 16 Exacter obseruance of our Regular 
Discipline, and other good externe comportment of our- 
selues. 1663 CowLey The College, A graceful comportment 
of their bodies, 

+e. Dealing wth a person. Ods. 

1697 J. Serjeant Sofid Philos. 272 A Summary of our 
Comportment with all others of our own kind. #1734 
Nort Lives (1826) Il. v.152 A due account of his nearer 


Obs, [f. Comport v. + 


comportment with his Majesty upon the subject of the new | 1799 Scoti, Described 
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methods. 1736 Carte Ormonde UL. 25 As to his comport- 
ment with Clanricarde Taaffe and the Irish. 
da. Of a thing: ‘ Behaviour’, manner of com- 


porting itself (under specified conditions), 

1845 f'v0c. Berw. Nat. Clué U1. xiii. 137 [ts comportment 
before the blowpipe. 

+2. ?Something officially carried or borne. Ods. 

363x Weever cle. Fin. Aon. 487 ‘Vhe Pastorall Staffe.. 
being their onely comportment. 

+3. Accordanee, consistent action. Ods. rare. 

1675 Hown Living Feniple Wks. (1834) 99a, The whole 
course of Divine dispensation .. imports a steady Comport- 
ment with this necessity. 

+ Composable, a. Obs. rare—', [f. Compose 
@,+-ARLE.] Adapted for composition, 

1623 Lister ifric on O. & N. LT. Yo Rdr. 35 Our Saxon 
Ancestors. .had a very significant and composable tongue. 

+Compo'sal. Oé¢s. [f. Composn+-at: cf dis- 
posal, proposal.) The action of composing. 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed 1v. vi. Wks, ILL. 68 Practise or right 
composal of affections being the end. . of all moral discipline. 
1672-5 Combrn Comp. Terple Pref. (1702) 8 Charity... which 
guided his hand in the conrposal of these lines. yoo W. 
Kine Vransactioncer Pref. 2 What time can there be re- 
quired for the Composal of such? 

Compo'sant |, @. and sh, Afath. ? Obs. [a. F. 
composant in same sense.] Entering into composi- 
tion with other forecs ; a component, constitnent. 

1828 Hrrron Course A/ath. UL. 142 The name resultant ts 
given to a force which is equivalent to two or more forces 
acting at once upon a poinl, or npon a body; these separate 
forces being named constituents or composants. 

Co‘mposant*,comozant, AlsoScomazant. 
A eorruptton of Corrosant [Pg. corpo santo tholy 
body’, from its resemblance to an anreole or 
nimbus], the eclectrieal phenomenon known also 
as St. Flmo's Fire. 

1749 Waporn. in PAG Trans. XLVI. 111 A very hard 
Storm of Wind, attended with ‘Thunder and Lightning .. 
and sundry very large Comazants (as we call them) over- 
head ..some of which settled on the spintles at the Topmasi 
heads, which burut like very large Torches. 1781 FRANKLIN 
Lett, Wks. 1840 V. 224. 19753 PAIL Trans. NLVIIL 213 
We have heard all our lives of St. Helmo’s fire..and of the 
comazants of our mariners, 1881 W. C. Russris Ocean 
Pree Lance \. v. 208 There's the first composant I have 
seen this cruise. 1889 Daily News 30 Nov. 5 2 St. Elmo's 
fire, a form of electrical discharge which is more familiar to 
sailors under the name of comozants. 

Compose \kpinpdwz),v. [a. I. compose-r rath ec. 
in Littré), £ com- together + foser to place, put 
down :—Romanic fosare=late L.. pausdre to cease, 
liedown, lay down, etc.: see Pose, Kerosr, Through 
form-association with inflexions of L. poncre, poszti, 
pa. pple. postlun, Postiun, It. posto, OF. post, pos, 
and contact of sense, this -foser came to be treated 
as a synonym of OF, -fordre, and finally took its 
placc in the compounds, so that composer to com- 


pose is now used instead of compondre to compone, 


compound, and naturally associated with compositor, 
composition, compost, etc. with which tt has no 
comtexion tn origin.] 
I. To put together, make tp. 
+1. trans. To make by putting together parts or 
elements: to make up, form, frame, fashion, con- 
struct, producc, Oés. exc. in the special senses 


below. 

3481 Canton J/yrr. 1. xiii. 39 He [God] is the very Astro- 
nomyer..as he hym self that composed astronomye. 1485 
— Chas. Gt, 12 He dyd compose & do edyfye a cyte. 1599 
Turxse Aninady. (1865) 35 England had .. the arle to 
compose suche kynde of delicate Cloothe of golde, as Eu- 
rope had not the lyke. 1606 Suaks. 77. 6 Cr ve ii. aie 
His FXelme : Were it a Caske compos’d by Vulcan's skill, 
My Sword should bite it. 1691 T. HW[are] Ace. New Javent, 
127 The Art of. .composing a Ship, not out of one but several 
thousand pieces of Wood and Iron, 1788 Reio Al ristotle’s 
Log. i. § 1. 2 He [Aristotle] was the first we know, says 
Strabo, who composed a library. 

+b. To fashion, frame (the hnman body, etc.) ; 
esp. tn comp. as wwell-composed, well put together, 
well-built. Ods. 

1490 Caxton Encydos ii. 13 His sone yolus..was soo fayr 
and so welle composed. r60x Suaxs. 47's Wel 1, ii. 21 
Franke Nature rather curious then in hast Hath well com- 
pos’d thee. 1633 Bp. Hatt Hard Texts, Caut, vii. 4 Thy 
nose .. is perfectly composed, and featured. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud, Ef. IW. vi 195 Callipygz and women largely 
composed behinde. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. u. 311. 1676 
D'Unrey Jlad. Fickle ui. iii, So handsome, so well com- 
pos‘d a man, - x 

+2. To compound or mix (7th). Obs. 

1475 CaxTon Yasou 52 Beuurages and drynkes sumptuous 
composed with spices. ‘ 

8. Predicated of the elements; To constitute, 
make up; to be the constituents or material of. 

This construction seems to have come in as 1 became 
obsolete. a 

1665 R. Bovte Occas. Ref?, w. xii. (1675) 240 Now that 
the sun has..elevated this Water in the form of Vapours .. 
we sce it Composes a Cloud. 1667 Mitton P. £.1. 483 Nor 
did Israel scape Th’ infection when their borrow'd Gold 
compos’d The Calf in Oreb. 1692 Drvoen St. Evremont's 
Ess. 126 Insinuations, complaisance, and all those curious 
measures which compose the Art of winning hearts. 1732 
Poprr. £ss. Man 1. i, 24 See worlds on worlds compose one 
universe. 1743 Firevomsc 3. Wild 1. v, The same endow- 
ments have often composed the statesman and the Prig. 

eae 2) 15 Granite, schistus, sand- 
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stone. usually conipose the strata of its rocks. 1875 Bryer 
Holy Rone. i viii. (ed. 5) 122 ‘The five or six great tribes 
or tribe-leagues which composed the German nation. 

4. pass. To be made up, formed, compounded 
of (a material, or constituent elements); to be 
constituted ; to consist of 

Originally, and still in form, the passive of 1, the agent 
being left unexpressed. But now, practically, the passive pf 
3: the persons who compose a crowd are those ef whom the 
crowd ts composed. 

rgq4x_ R. Corcann Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., The bladder 
. is com of pannycles. 1899 Suaks. Afuch Ado v. i. 
257 He is compos‘d and fram‘d of treacherie. 1642 R. Car- 
PENTER Experience u. xi. 208 Every man is composed of a 
man and a beast. 21713 Srrat({J.), Zeal ought to be com. 
posed of the highest degrees of all pious affections. a 1774 
Gotpsn. Exper. Philos, (1776) 1. 18 Every part of nature is 
composed from similar materials. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
Wks. V. 92 [fan assembly is viciously or feebly composed in 
a very great part of it. 1856 Sir B. Bropie Pipcho ae. 1, 
iv. 1r1 ‘The spinal chord is composed of the same materials 
as the brain, 1857 Buckie Civilrz. 1. xii.657 A government 
composed of pres and bishops. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 
44 The first British currency was composed of tin. 

5. sfec. To construct (in words); to make or 
produce in literary form, to write as author. 

Formerly often=compide; now chiefly restricted to poetry, 
essays, or the like, in which original literary workmanship is 
the predominant feature. rife is commonly used of any 
treatise of which narrative, description, or discussion is the 
main purpose; but it is a lighter substitute for compose, 
even in reference to finished works of literary art. 

1483 Caxton Cato 3 A short and prouffitable doctryne .. 
the which is taken and composed upon the said book of 
Cathon. 1489 — Faytes of A... i. 3 Whiche he had com- 
posed and made ina boke. 1599 Tvnne Andmmadv. (1865) 
69 The Letter of Cupide, and the ballade..whiche Chaucer 
never composed. 1651 [lonses Leviath, i xxxvi. 225 
Poets .. that composed Hymnes and other sorts of Poems. 
1667 Pratt (title), The City and County Purchaser and 
Builder. Composed by 5. P. Gent. 1722 Sewer // ist. 
Quakers (1795) 1. p.iv, I was induced to compose an history. 
1814 Worpsw. Pref. Excursion, A determination to com- 

se a philosophical poem. 1832 Soutiey Penins. War 
fl. 556 The printed authorities from which the present 
history has been composed. 1876 J. H. Newman //est. SA. 
I. 262 In the last year of his life he (Cicero) composed at 
least eight of his philosophical works. 


b. aésol. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster i. i, Yonder’s Horace. .[ think 
he be composing as he goes in the street. 1766 JoHNson in 
Boswell Veb.. When composing, I have generally had them 
[verses] in my mind, perhaps fifty at a time, walking up and 
down in my room: and ge have written them down. 
18,. Crasar (O.), Follow your calling, think the Muses foes 
Nor lean upon the pestle and coinpose. 1818 Parr Hs. (1828) 
VIII. 646 It is always easier to criticize than to compose. 
1869 J. i. T. Rocrrs Pref. A. Smith's W.N. 25 It is said 
that he composed with difficulty, and always with the ser- 
vices of an amanuensis, 

6. Music. To invent and put into proper form. 

1597 Morey /ufrod, A/us. 182 cing inioyned to make a 
song, [he] wil do it so simplie as one would thinke a scholler 
of one yeares practise might easily compose a better. 1706 
Farounar Recr. Officer Epil. This piece of music .. was 
composed by a famous Italian master. 1795 Mason Ch, 
Mus. ii. 93 wote, King Henry composed a Motett beginning 
oe Pulchra es. 1882 Suortuouse J. /uglesant xxii, 

¢ composed pieces for a single voice with accompaniment 
for Violins. 

b. To set to music; to write music to. 

(1661-2 Perys Drary 11 Feb., At night begun to compose 
songs, and begin with ‘Gaze not on swans’), 1691 Davpen 
Albion & Alb, Pref., The English .. are not .. so musical as 
the French, yet they have been pleas'd already with the 
Tempest [an opera], and some Pieces that follow'd, which 
were neither much better written, nor so well compos'd as 
this. 1841 B’xess Bunsen in llare Z¢/ (1879) IL. i. 22 Inthe 
wish to find something Italian to compose. 1878 A. Rorre 
flandbk. Shaks. Mus. 27 These four lines of Hamlet have 
been composed by Mr. M. P. King in the form of the un- 
accompanied glee for three voices. 

ce. adbsol, 

1694 W. Hotper Harmony (1731) 60 Not intending to 
treat of Composing. 1849 Marrvat Valerie xi, He is very 
talented, very musical, composes well. 1863 Ousecev in 
Guardian 18 Nov, 1082/2 Now it became for the first time 
pom to compose in the true sense of that term. No 

longer was music simply an enhancing adjunct to words. 

7. Print. To ee together (types) so as to form 
words and blocks of words; to set up (type); to 


set up (an article, a page) in type: also aédsol, 

1637 Decree of Star Chamb. § 24 It any person... tbat is 
not allowed Printer.. shall worke at any such Presse, or 
Set, or Compose any Letters to bee wrought by any such 
Presse, 1708 [[zARNE Col/ect.11 Apr. I]. 102 They had 
15 shillings per sheet for composing Pliny’s Epistles, 1721 
R. Procl 1 Jane in Lond. Gaz. No. 53 1 An Assistant 
to.. Nathaniel Mist in composing for the Press. 1791 Bos- 
WELL Johnson an, 1784, The compositor was Mr. Manning... 
who had coomfosed about one halfof his ‘ Dictionary’. 1882 
Biaves Caxton 108 The author procured..a fount of their 
Caxton ‘Nie in pure lead, and composed a page of Caxton's 
‘Chess Hook’. 

8. To put together (parts or elements) so as to 
make up a wholc; sec. in artistic use, To arrange 
artistically the elements of a landscape or painting. 

1655-60 Stamey fist, Philos. (1701) Where matter was 
put into those Figures by God. .at last he reduced it to order, 
each being conjoined to one another and composed in due 
Proportion, 1659 T. WtLtsrorD Archit. 27 Panes of glass 
Sage in Diamond cut) 1782 Gitrin IWVye (1789) 5 
Shrubs artfully composed may have their elegance a 
beauty. 1828 Steuart Planter’s G. 298 With .. taste and 
judgment, Bushes and stools of Copse-wood may be thus 
composed .. naturally and beautifully. 
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Lamps iv. § 26.115 Syinmetry witbout proportion is not 
composition. ‘To compose is to arrange unequal things. 

b. intr. (for ref.) To enter into composition ; 
to admit of artistic grouping. 

1828 Ermes Metr. /nprov. 45 The house. .composes well 
with the adjoining mansions and small plantations. 

ce. “rans. To construct artistically. (Cf. 5, 6.) 

1663 [see Comrosine 74/. 5d.]. 1845 Stocquecer //andbk. 
Brit. India (1854) 149 The plan was not copied from any 
other edifice, but was composed expressly for the purpose 
mentioned. 

II. To arrange a dispute, conflict of claims, etc. 

9. ¢rans. To settle, adjust, arrange. 

a, discord or dissension. a dispute, difference, 
quarrel, war, disturbance, disorder, etc. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & Af. (1596) 242 The controversie ceased 
and composed betweene these two, Otho the Cardinall .. 
beginneth his sermon, a 1600 Hooker £ec/. Pol. vin. vii. §6 
To compose the strife between him and his competitor. 
1728 Newton Chronol. Amended ii. 234 This war was at 
length composed by the intervention of Mercury. 7 


Hume //ist. Eng. [. ix. 198 The king, with some difficulty, 
composed this difference. 1856 [’roupe Hist. Eng. (2858) 


III. xiv. 205 For the present the tumult was com; E 
b. contending or rebellious persons, a disturbed 
district. 

1594 [see Comrosinc zd/. 58.) 161a T. TAvLor Coston, 
Titus i. 6 What a stirre had Abraham to compose Sarah 
and Ilagar to peace. 1655 Futter CA. //ist. u. iv. § 39 It 
is hard so to compose two Swarms of Bees in one Hives but 
that they will fall out and fight. 1879 Frovpe Czsar xix. 
346 Labienus, with four legions, was sent to compose the 
country between Sens and Paris. 

10. To arrange any matter’ properly or success- 
fully ; to scttle. 

1568 Grartox Chron. 1]. 70 That matter was sone com- 
posed by the king of England. a@ 1619 Dasie Cold. //ist. 
Fug. (1626)96 [He] then goes..and composes this businesse 
with the King of France. 1878 Trennvsos Q. Mary 1. v. 
37 It then remains. .to compose the event (Mary's marriage) 
In some such form as least may harm your Grace. 

b. aéso/. To come to a composition or settlement. 

1606 Suaks, Ant. § C. 1. ii.15 1f we compose well heere, 
to Parthia, 

tll. intr. ?To make composition, to com- 
ponnd (for anything). Ods. 

1605 VerstEGAN Dec. /ntell. vi. (1628) #79 Such as had 
me peed fortune to keep or compose for their owne liuely- 

O0U 6. 

III. To adjust the body or mind to any attitude, 


esp. that of repose ; to calm or quict disturbance. 

[The later development has here app. been influenced by 
association with the cognate Repose, which retains muc 
more of the original sense of paxsdre; in senses 15-27, eSp., 
to compose is to adjust to a state of repose.) 3 

12. trans. To give some arrangement, attitude, 
or adjustment to; to ‘make up’ in a specified or 
understood way, or artificially. Zo compose one- 
self: to adopt au attitude, to dispose onc’s body, or 
featurcs, in an appropriate manner. 

1606 Hottaxp Sweton. 146 Composing and dressing it 
(his face] at a looking-glasse..all manner of waies to seem 
more terrible. 1644 Butwer CAirvol, 180 The stroake inflicted 
with the [and thus composed, hath from antiquity.. the 
name of Condyl. 1673 Rules of Cruility vii. 77, Composing 
ourselves with as much modesty as we may. 1673 S.C. Art 
Complaisance i. 7 They appear more affected then yourself, 
and never fail to compose their countenances according to 
yours. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 90 How doth it (Water] 
exactly compose itself to a level or equal Superficies. 1859 
THackeray Virgin. xvii, She .. would have taken care to 
study and compose a face so as to be ready to suit the plea, 

13. To address or dispose (esp. the mind, one- 
self) calmly and collectedly /o or He an action 
or state, or /o do something; ‘to adjust the mind 
to any business by freeing it from disturbance’ (J.). 

1614 Br. Hatt Contempl.O. T. vi. 1108 That he may the 
more easily compose himselfe to resist (Satan's onsets). 1650 
Howeut Masantello i. 07 To sound the Shop Keepers, 
and compose them to see reel slavery. 1667 Mittox ya De 
xn. 596 Her also I... have calm’d ,. and all her spirits com- 
pos’d To meck submission. 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Mon- 
tacue Lett. 1. xvi. 53 Tired with fear and fatigue, it was not 
possible for me to compose myself to write. 1794 SourHEY 
Wat Tyler. i, L would fain compose my thoughts foractipn, 

tb. intr. (for ref.) Obs. 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigzes (1665) 331 They tend to detain 
people always in a gazing and srpccting ae: so that 
they compose not to the work and duty of the day. 

e@. In compose oneself to sleep there is a blending 
with following senses. 

1 Sterre & Anpison Jatfer No. 160 P 2 It was im. 
possible for me to compose my self to sleep after two such 
unexpected Alarms, 1877 Lapy Brassey Voy. Sundeam 
xxi, The children..composed themselves tn the deck-house 
to sleep for the remainder of the night. 

+14. To put in the proper state (for any pur- 
pose) ; to dispose, to order. Obs. 

1614 Speep Theatre Gt. Brit. Pref., How the Lord com- 
posed my minde for the worke. a 1674 CLarenpon J/ist. 
vit. (J.), The whole army seemed well composed to obtain 
that by their swords, which they could not by their pen. 

15. To sct in proper order, or in a position of 
rest ; to arrange, adjust; ¢.g. to set (the body) in 
the posture of sleep or repose. 70 compose one’s 
countenance: to adjust 


express no emotion. (Cf. ComPosED 4) 
3700 Drvnen Pal. & Arcite 1. 434 At length in sleep their 
bodies they compose. 1756 Burke Swd/. § B. iv. xix, The 


1849 Ruskin Sev. | whole body is composed, and the hands fall idly tp the sides, 


¢ features so that they | 


COMPOSED, 


1784 Cowrer Task 11. 446 First we stroke An eyebrow, next 

compose a straggling lock. 1813 Scotrr Rokeby 1. ii, Ere 

sleep [his} senses tied, Oft had he changed his weary side. 

Composed his limbs. 18g9 Tuackeray Virgin, ix, He tried 

to compose his countenance as well as he could; it was impos- 

sible that he should explain to his hostess.. why he was angry. 
b. To lay out (a dead body). 

a 1677 Barrow 2nd Serm, Rom. xii. 18. 1697 Drvpex “en. 
v1. 498 And in a peaceful grave my corps compose. 1717 
Pore Elegy Unfort. Lady 52 By foreign hands thy decent 
limbs compos'd. 1814 Soutney Hoderick u, No Christian 
hands Were here who should compose his decent corpse. 

+c. fig. To make seemly and orderly (in man- 
ners, behaviour, etc.). Oés. 

1626 Donne Serm. on Ps. Ixv. 5 By Composing our man. 
ners and rectifying our Life and Conversatipn. 1655-60 
Stanzey ffist. Philos. (1701) 186 One.. who took more care 
to frame an Oration, than to compose his Life. 

16. To make calm or quiet (a physical disturb- 
ance, noise, ete.), 

1615 G. Sanpvs Traz. 207 The windes fauourable, and 
the seas composed. a17a1 Prior The Dove 93 To compose 
this midnight noise. @ 3728 Woopwarp G3 Had power 
to still and compose it [the water), as well as to disturb it, 

17. To calm, pacify, tranquillize (the thoughts, 
spirits, emotions). Freq. ref, and fassive. 

1607 Dekker Whore Babylon Wks. 1873 U1. 265 Contract 
thy spirits togither, be compos’d. 1688 Suapwrii Sgr. 
Alsatia v, If you are not quiet, you shall never see her 
more... I'll strive to com myself. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
1. xviii, [le said.. kind things tp me, to compose and bring 
me to myself. 178 Cowper Zask 11. 305 Reflections 
such as..Compose the passions, and exalt the mind, 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xxxiv, [ heard him ask her to compose her- 
self, for what a situation it was if anybody should come. 
1873 Mrs. Oviruant /snocent 11. i. 20 For Heaven's sake, 
Amanda, compose yourself—Do you wamt to make a scene? 

b. To tranquillize through the senses or nerves. 

1744 Derkerev Sirts § 86, 1 have known tar-water 
cure sleep and compose the spirits in cruel vigils. 1860-1 
Fro, NicHtincace Nursing 34 A good nurse can apply hot 
bottles to the feet .. hour by hour, without disturbing, but 
rather composing the patient. 

Tt Coane: sd, Obs, = Composition, Com- 
post. Cf. Compass sb,2 

1581 Axnreson Servo. Paules Crosse 103 Remoue the hin- 
dering matter from the roote of the Fig tree, and lay 
compose to moisten, supple, and comforte the life tberof .. 
Lay to the roote ..that dung or compose. 1603 Harsnet 
Pop. Impost. 45 And this..is the mysterie of your sweet 
Compose, to fume a Devill put at a mans nose like the 
smoake of Tobacco. 

Composed (kpmpé«zd), ff/.a. [f. Compose v. 
+-ED!, 

+1. Madc up of parts; compound ; composite. 

1570 Bituincsiry Euclid vu. xiv. 186 A number composed, 
is that which some one number measureth. 1605 VersTE- 
Gan Dec. Intell, viii. (628) 242 Proper pames beeing made 
of composed words. 1632 Litucow Trav. ix. 392 It con- 
gealeth in buge .. stones .. like to the com Cinders of 
a Smithes Forge. 1662 J. Cuaxpter Van Helmont's Oriat, 
97 This is the simple ly of an Element; but, that is 
a composed body. 1728 R. Morrts Ess. Ane. Archit. 54 
The compos‘d Order. 180x tr. AVafroth's Ess. 1.i, Ifa 
composed one, to know the parts of which it is composed. 

+b. Complicated, compounded. Oés. 

rsqt_ R. Cortann Guydon's Formul, ii. Sivb, Woundes 
composed after the intencion of Galyen aforesayde. /did. 
‘Ti, The woundes are sometyme composed with vnnatural 
mater..and fraudelent venymous fylebynes. 

+2. Elaborately or well put together. Ods. 

1ggt Suaks. Trvo Gent. 1. it, 69 Walefull Sonnets, whose 
composed Rimes Should be full fraught with seruiceable 
vowes. 1912 J. James tr. Le Blona’s Gardening 22 A com- 
posed and elaborate Design will answer .. better than one 
that is altogether plain and ordinary. /éfd. 63 A Bowling- 
green still more composed, and finer. 

+3. Constituted, settled, established, confirmed. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 360/4 This holy vyrgyne. .was so 
composed in alle good maners. 

4. Of the face, bearing, etc.: Made calm or 
tranquil; properly adjusted, undisturbed by emo- 
tion ; expressive of gravity or self-possession. 

1607 Dekker Ants. Conjsur. (1842) 67 A personage of so 
composed a presence, that nature and fortune had done 
had not made him a souldier. 


him wrong if they. 1628 
Eare Aficrocosm. liv. (Arb.) 76 A man.. Of a compos‘d 
and setled countenance, 1705 Appison //aly 46 In Spain 


.. there is something still more serious and compos‘d in the 
manner of the [nhabitants, a 1859 Macaucay //tst. Eng. 
(1861) V. 117 That stern and composed face. 


+b. Artificially ‘madc up’ or adjusted. Oés. 
16a7 Lisander & Cat.v. 80 His countenance was not com- 
but naturall and without art. 178: Gipson Decl. & F. 
ieacie 97 Officers ..with bended knees and a composed 
countenance, offered their respectful homage. 

5. Having one’s feelings or passions under con- 
trol; calm and self-possessed, tranqnil. The op- 
posite of excited, distracted. 

16a1 Rurron Anat, Afel, 11. nv, [le that will intend to take 
his rest must go to bed..with a secure and composed mind. 
a 6sa J. Ssuitu Se/. Desc. iv. 104 Such calm and serene 
ideas of truth, that shine only in composed souls. 1724 
Pore prt. Mrs. Corbet 7 So unaffected, so composed a 
mind. 1747 — Efit. R. Digby 3 Compos'd in suff’rings 
and in joy sedate. x Scott Zales Grandf. (1842) Ser. 
un Ixxxv. 453/1 Lord Kilmarnock was — though 

nitent, and prepared himself..for the terrible exit. 

ROLLOPE Orley F, xiii. 103 When you are at home you 
will be more composed. 

6. Her. a. = Componé. tb. Arms composed: 
the addition by a gentleman to his own armorial 


bearings of a portion of those borne by his wife. 


COMPOSEDLY. 


* 1927-31 Cuambers Cycl., Comfoned or Conia is also 
used in the general for a bordure, a pale, or a fess, composed 
of two different colours, or metals, disposed alternately. 
1847 Gloss, Lleraldéry. : 

Composedly (kfnpdzdli, -édli), adv. [f. 
prec.+-LY2.} In a composed manner; calmly, 
tranquilly, withont agitation. 

1647 CLARENDON Hist. 1. (1843) 12/1 {n this hurry..a man 
was seen walking before the door very contposedly without 
ahat. 1725 Pore Odyss. xx. 447 The Heroe check’d her, 
and compos‘dly said. 1836 Marrvat Olla Podr, xxvii, He 
took his loss. .very composedly. 1882 J. HawtHornr ort. 
Foot 1. xviii, He lay back, and folded his hands compos- 


edly. 

Composedness (kompdwzdnes, -édnis). [f. 
as prec.+-NnxESS.] The state or quality of being 
composed. 

a. in ontward bearing, appearance, or demeanour. 

1611 Speen //ist. Gt. Brit. vi. xxxiii. (1632) 130 A man of 
so ohseruable composedness, as tbat he had bin neuer seene 
tolaugh. 17453 Westy MWés, (1872) VIII. 182 Gravity and 
composedness of behaviour. 1820 Souti#ey in Q. Rez. 
XXIII. 9 That this composedness was the demeanour of 
one who submitted to the stroke as a judicial visitation. 

b. in mind, spirits, etc. 

1627 Br. Hare Heaven efor E. § 2. 74 This due coin- 
nesse of minde we require unto our tranquillity. 1796 
Lae Let. Coleridge 28 Oct., Rejoice with me in my sister's 
continued reason and composedness of mind. 1883 Mrs, 
Outrnant Afem. Sheridan 208 Details which move the heart 

out of the composedness of criticism. pe 
e. of a people, etc. : Settled order, tranquillity. 

@18s9 Macautay //tst. Eng. (1861) V. 168 The anarchy 
lasted, with some short intervals of composedness, till the 
general clection of 1705. 

Composer (kfmpd«za2). [f. Compose v. + -ER 1. 
Cf. F. composeur.} 

1. One who puts together or combines into a 
whole ; one who fashions or constructs. rave. 

1644 Br. Wittiams Xights of Kings (1662) 43 (T.) To he 
the composers, contrivers, or assistants, In concluding of an 
ecclesiastical law, 16537 May Satir. Puppy 40 erewelll 
Poetry; thou trim Composer of disjuncted Sense. @ 1693 
Urounart Radelars m, xxxiii, 278 Composers of green Ar- 
bours. 1699 Evetyn Acetari« (1729) 146 A wise man is the 
proper composer of an excellent Salter. 

+b. A mixer or mingler. Ods. 

1361 Daus tr. Budtinger on A foc, (1573) 58a, Fhese com- 
posers or mongerels with their temperature and mixture. 

+c. A component, a constituent part. Ods. 

1610 MarkHam Afasterp. 1. iv. 11 Humours. .are the third 
composers of a horses body. 

2. One who composes a literary work ; an author 


or writer. 
1603 Hoxtaxn Plutarch’s Alor. 101 Like unto composers 
of Tragedies. 1644 Mitton £duc., Able writers and com. 
ers in every excellent matter. 
III. 646 Instances in which great critics have shewn 
themselves not very correct composers. 1863 J. G. Murrny 
Comm. Gen. iii. 21 Moses being not the mere collector, but 
the composer of the documents contained in Genesis, 
3. One who composes music. (The usnal sensc, 


when used without defining additions.) 

1597 Mortey /utrod. Mus. 181 Some wil be good des- 
canters..and yet wil be but bad composers. 1644 Mi.ton 
Educ., The well studied chords of some choice composer. 
1691 Drypen 4 lbion & Alb. Pref., The Composer Monsieur 
Grabut .. has so exactly express’d my sense. .that he seems 
-.to have been the Poet as well as the Composer. 1880 
Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 413/21 Mr. Cowen is also the composer 
of many popular songs. 1883 Rocksrro Life //andet xxviii, 
The greatest Composer in the world. 

4. One who arranges or groups according to the 


laws of artistic composition ; +a designer. 

1723 Lond, Gaz, No. 6171/7 Henry Sballcross late of 
Morden ..Composer to the Callicoe Factory there. 1836 
Emerson Nature, Beauty Wks. (Bobn) II. 145 As the eye 
is the best composer, so light is the first of painters. 

+5. One who sets up type, a compositor. Ods. 
-1634 Harincton Salernes Regintent Pref. 4 The faults of 
the Composer and Correcter shall neyther be excused nor 
accused by mee. 1637 Laup Let, in Hist, Chancellorsh. 
Ox/., The procuring of a sufficient composer, and corrector, 
for the Eastern languages. 1708-15 Kersey Compositor, a 
Printer’s Composer, that sets the Matter. 

6. A person or thing that adjusts, settles, tran- 


quillizes, ete. 

1649 I1amstonp Serm. Matt. xi 30 Wks. 1684 IV. 479 
Seeking out those great composers of the soul. 1712 Gay 
Rural Sports u, Ye murm’ring streams .. The sweet com- 
posers of the pensive soul. 1735 R. James Canine Mad- 
ness (1760) 156 [Musk] is a great composer, and excellent in 
convulsions. 1827 Eart Snuarresspury in Li (1886) I, ii. 
72 Yesterday read_‘ Watson’s Apology’..an everlasting 
composer for busy Deists and wounded faith, 

+ Composier. Oés. app. = COMPOSURE ‘com- 
position’. 

1648 Royatist’s Def. 50 The composier of that Body. 
tbid. 77 Tbe Composier of the Members is such. did. 86 
A composier far more preposterous, and absurd. 

Composing (k/mpéwzin), v4/. 56. [f. Compose 
v.+-ING'.] The action of the verb Compose (in 
its various senses). 

1574 Wiutetrt Def, Aunsw. 364 (R.) The appeasing and 
composing of controversies and beresies. 1594 Br. J. Kixc 
Fonas (1628) 203 For the composing and attoneing of 
Christened kingdoms. 1663 Gernier Counsel 23 The com- 
posing of a fit and easy Staires being a_ Masterpiece. 
1688 Penn, Archives I. 103 For the composing of several 
disputes and differences, 1708 Hearne Coltect. 4 Sept. II. 
se The Printers demand per sheet 14s. for composing. 
178a Prtesttey Corrupt. Chr, {1. vn. 121 They sung .. 


| 
| 
| 


1818 Parr lks. (1828) 
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hymns of their own composing. 1873 LoweLL Among my 
Bhs. Ser. 1t. 315 ‘Vo Wordsworth, composing was a healthy 
exercise. i ; 

2. Cond. (in sense 7 of the verb): eomposing- 
frame, the frame or stand at which a compositor 
stands; composing-machine, a machine for 
setting up type; eomposing-room, the room in 
which compositors work ; (in quot. 1839) the room 
in which an author composes; eomposing-rule, 
a brass or steel rule against which the type is set 
in a composing stick, a settiug-rule ; eomposing- 
stand = couposing-frame; composing-stiek, an 
instrument (now of metal) of adjustable width, in 
which the type is set before being pnt on a galley. 
1824 J. Jounson Tyfogr. Il. 222 The press-room should, 
if possible, be separated from the *composing-room. @18s9 
Der Quincey IVs. (1863) 11. 137 ‘he poet’s study and com- 
posing room. 1889 /’aff A/ald G. 14 Nov. 2/3 Mr. Boyle 

egan in the composing-room and ended in the editorial 
chair. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1586) 338 It makes the half 
of an oblong right-angled parallelepiped cut diagonally, 
being somewhat like the “composing stick of a Printer. 
188a Biaves Ca.rton 123 The coniposing-sticks were origin- 
ally of hard wood, without any shding adjustment. 

Compo'sing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING?.] 
That composes; ¢s. tranquillizing, soothing, seda- 
tive, as a composing draught. 

1644 Sirk E. Derinc Pref. Sacr. Biij, A composing third 
way was my wish. 1646 Crasuaw Steps fo Leniple 60 ‘The 
sweet peace of all-composing night. 1796 Lame Let. fo 
Coleridge 3 Oct., I may dismiss immediately both doctor 
and apothecary, retaining..a composing draught or so for a 
while, 1860 Mrs. Carivie Left. IIL. 37 To take three 
composing draughts a day. 

+ Composit, 7. Ods. rare. 
ppl. stem of componcre + see COMPOSITE. 
posit.) trans. To place or put together. 

1640 G. Wartstr. Bacon's Adz, Learn. 133 A.. Rhapsody, 
and confused mass of knowledge. .composited and compiled. 

+ Compo:sital, a. (?5b.) Obs.—! ? Composite. 

1647 H. More Song of Sout n. i. wv. ix, Lives centrall Can 
frame themselves a right compositall. 

Composite (kemp/zit, formerly kgmpp-zit),, a. 
and sé. Also 7 -it. [ad. L. comfosit-us, pa. pple. 
of compénére to put together. Cf. IF. composite (in 
Archit.). Introduced first in the architectural sense 
(2), the only one recognized by Johnson, 1755-73.] 

1. Made up of various parts or elements ; com- 


pound ; not simple in structure. 

1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles II. 27 It is impossible, in a com- 
posite sense, that the creature should not act and do that 
unto which it is premoved by the first cause. 1836-7 Six 
W. Hamicton Afetapas. xxxvi. (1870) LH. 328 We cannot de- 
compose what is not already composite. 1831 Herscrer 
Stud, Nat. Phil, u. ii. 96 ‘Yo analyse a composite pheno- 
menon into simpler ones. 1883 A. Roperts O. 7. Revis. ii. 
28 ‘he Book of Genesis is composite .. a congeries of frag- 
ments collected from many different sources. 

b. with of: = Compounded, composed. rare. 

1842 Mrs. Brownine Grk. Chr. Poets 17 A dithyrambic 
ode. .composite of fantastic epithets. ; 

2. Arch. The name of the fifth of the classical 
orders, being ‘ composed of the Ionic grafted upon 
the Corinthian’. At first Coneposita (sc. columna). 

1563 Suute Archit. Bija, This piller was firste huylded 
to his perfection in the time of Titus, Vespasianus, who .. 
called it Composita, or as some doo name her Italica. /déd. 
Ejivb, Tuscana, Dorica, Ionica, Corinthia, & Composita, 
increase their heightes by Diameters. 1663 Germier Counsel 
(1664) 40 The Composite Order must be made of the saine 
proportions of the Corinthian. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4280/5 
The Three Greek Orders, Dorick, Ionick, and Corinthian... 
and the Two Latin, Tuscan and Composita. 1 Estick 
London IV. 95 Above tbere is placed a series of composite 
columns. 1851 Rusxix Stones Ven, (1874) 1. App. 359 An- 
other order, the Composite, which is Ionic and Corinthian 
mixed. may be described as a spoiled Corintbian. 

b. Composite arch . ‘the pointed or lancet arch’ 
(Gwilt). 

3. Math. Composite numbers a number which is 

the product of two or more factors, greater than 


unity. [L. sezeneerus compositus (Isidore 111. y. 7).] 

1730-6 in Bawwey (folio). 1772 Horstey Prime Nraod. in 
Phul, Trans. UXI1. 327 Two or more numbers, which have 
any common integral divisor besides unity, are said to be 
Composite with respect to one another. 1827 Hutton 
Course Math, \.4 A Composite Number is one which is the 
product of two or more numbers. 1859 BARN. SstitH A rith. 
& Algebra (ed. 6} 20. 

+b. See quot.: cf. Compounn a. 2 b. 

@1g00 in Halliwell’s Brief Ace, S. Morland (1838) 20 
Composittys be alle nombrys that ben componyd of a digyt 
and of an articule, as fourtene. : 

4. Nat. /Zist. Consisting of an organic aggrega- 
tion of individuals, or of distinct parts. 

a. Bot. (a) Belonging to the N. O. Couepostte, in 
which what is popularly called the flower consists 
really of a close head of many small flowers 
(‘florets’) sessile on a common receptacle, and 
surrounded by a common involucre of bracts; 
examples are the daisy, dandelion, tansy, marigold, 
aster, chrysanthcmum, dahlia, sunflower. Also 54, 
A plant of this order. 

In many Composites the florets of the ray or circumference 
differ in shape from those of the disc, being developed so as 
to look like petals; by cultivation, the florets of the disc 
may assume the same form, as in the daisy, dahlia, and 


[f. L. couposit- 
Cf. de- 


COMPOSITION. 


common marigold; these two stales are popularly called 
single and double. . 

1832 Pinnock Guide to Anowl. No. 11 88/2 The whole 
autumnal season is remarkable for the reign of the Com- 
posita:, or composite flowers. 1854 Batrour Ovéftines 
Bot. 499 The properties of Composite plants are various. 
1861 5. THomson Wild #7, uy. (ed. 4) 120 The head of a 
composite is made up of a number of.. florets. 1882 Garden 
to June 405/t Graceful single flowered Composites have 
become so popular. 

+ (4 Compound. Oés. 

1753 Cuampers Cyed. Supp. sv. Stadk, If the stalk divari- 
cate, or, instead of sending out branches, it divide into 
them, it is called a composite stalk. 

b. Zool. Compound. 

1861 J. R. Greenu Alan. Antu. Kingd., Calent, 205 The 
corallum of the Tabulata is mostly, if not alway's, composite. 
1872 CARPENTER Ati. Phys. xv. 554 ‘Khe arborescent 
structures of the Composite Zoophytes. 

Cc. Crystaliagr. Compound. 

1831 Brewster Optics xxvi. 220 These strata are not 
united together like the parts of certain composite crystals. 

5. “egic. Kelonging to the terms collectively, 
but not to cach separately; collective. (Cf. Com. 
POSITION 4 b.) 

1864 Bowen Legie ix. (1870) 278 Another ambiguity... is 
passing from the Composile to the Divisive, or from the 
Divisive to the Composite, meaning of a proposition. 

6. In various technical uses: a. Of ships: Built 
of both wood and iron; constructed of an iron 
framework covercd with wood. 

1878 Lavy Beassry Vey. Sunbeam 1 note, Vhe ‘Sunbeam’ 
»emay be technically defined as a screw composite three- 
masted topsail-yard Schooner, 1888 Deily News 10 Sept. 
3/t She is a composite vessel—that is, constructed of iron 
frames with a wood bottom, protected by copper sheathing. 

b. Composite carriage : a railway-carriage with 
compartments of different classcs. So @ comtposéte. 

1868 Daily News 24 Aug.. A composite (first and second 
class) carriage. 1883 — 3 Jan. 2/4 Captain Price and Dr. 
Davies scrambled out of the capsized composite. 1887 
Limes 19 Sept. 10/2 He was in the bogie composite carriage. 

c. Composite candle: one made of a mixture of 
stearic acid and the stearin of coco-unt oil. 

1845 Mech. Mag. 60 A very cheap composite candle. 
1857 Mes. Carivie Lett. EH. 334 There isn't x candle 
allowed ..wax, dip, moulded, or composite. 1865 Look 
Before Vou Leap \. 176 A pair of hastily lit composites. 

d. Composite photograph or portrait: a single 
photographie portrait, produced by combining 
those of two or more persons. Also @ contfosite. 

7. Composite sailing in Naut.: a combination of 


great-cirelc and parallel sailing. 

©1850 Nadim, Navig. (Weale) 56 Another variety of the 
system is Contfostte Great Circle Sailing, 1868 Daily 
ews ro Sept., Connected with these tables was a sailing 
which Mr. Towson had designated ‘composite sailing’, by 
which he had enabled the mariner to take the nearest 
practical route when great circle sailing is not available. 

B. sb. (See also prec. senses 3 b, 4 a, 6.) 

+1. A component part. Ods. rare—!. 

1657 R. Licox Bardadocs 12 If time and tune be the 
Composits of Musicke. 

2. A composite thing; anything nade up of 
different parts or elements, a compound, 

1656 J. Serjeant ir. White's Peripat. dust. 204 The Com: 
posit or compound must needs be, in some measure, dense. 
zr Dawey, Composites, (in Pharmacy) Medicines inade 
up of many simple ones; as certain Waters, Syrups. 
Tlectuaries, etc. 1730 Harrts //ersmcs mn ve Wks. 241 
Each man’s understanding. .is a composite of natural capa- 
city and of super-induced habit. 1794 T. ‘Tavtor tr. 
Fausanias’ Descr. Greece 1. Pref. 15° Beauty in every 
composite consists in the apt connexion of its part» with 
each other, 1870 Lowett Among my ks, Ser. 1. (1873) 
r5r That wonderful composite called English. 

3. Gram. A compound word or term. rave. 

1708-15 Kersey, Composite, a Term in Grammar; as A 
Composite, or Compounded Word. 1887 Earte Prifol. 
Eng. Tongue § 397 These [adjectives] are Composites ; they 
have been ee by the combination of two words. 

Compositely (kpmpvvzitli), adv. [f. Comro- 
SITE + -L¥2.} In a composite manner. 

1854 Dr Quincey in Page Lé/e (1877) II. xviii. 86 Not 
Spy but compositely. 1864 Bown Logic (1870) 278 Two 
and three (taken compositely) are five. 

Compositeness. [f as prec. +-NEss.] Com- 
posite state or quality. 

1881 Westcott & Hort Grk. N. 7. (1. 195 Apparent 
compositeness of attestation may really be due to mixture, 
and therefore delusive, 

Composition (kympézi-fan). Also 4-3 -icioun, 
[a. F. consposition, ad. L. composition-ent, n. ol 
action f. compédnére; see COMPONE and CoMPoSE.] 


I. Asanaction. * generally. 
1. The action of putting together or combining ; 
the fact of being put together or combined; com- 
bination (of things as parts or clements of a 


whole). we F 

€ 1386 Craucer Sgz.’s 7.221 By composiciouns Of Anglis. 
1612 Bacon Ess., Vain-Gt, (Arb.) 464 Such composition of 
glorious natures doth put life into busines. 1662 STILLINGFL. 
Orig, Sacr. mi, i. § 14 Wee must consider .. when the com- 
position of things together in the understanding, doth de- 
pend upon the meer operation of the mind, 1674 Grew 
Anat. Plants, Lect, 1. (1682) 226 ‘The Composition of 
Atomes in Bodies is like that of Letters, in Words. 1841 
Myers Cath. Th, 1. § 31. 114 The instances of abridge- 
ment and composition of quotations. 3 
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COMPOSITION. 


2. The forming (of anything) by combination of 
various elements, parts, or ingredients ; formation, 
constitution, construction, making up. 

sss Even Decades W, fud. (Arb.) 338 One of the mar- 
ueylous thynges that god vseth in the composilion of man. 
1686 tr. /abbes’ Elein. Philos, (2839) 10 Every body..which 
is capable of composition and resolution. 1707 Curios. in 
Hush. & Gard, 165 ‘The Ingredients. .imploy’d in 1be Com- 
position of the Prepar’d Water. 1766 Gotpss. Vie. HW, xvi, 
In the composition of a pudding, it was her judgement that 
mixed the ingredients. 1822 y. Q. Anams in C. Davies 
Metr. Systm. (1871) 112 The substitution of the troy pound 
.-for the composition of the bushel and gallon, 

+3. The putting (of things) into proper position, 
order, or relation to other things; orderly arrange- 
ment; ordering, Ods. or arch. 

1698 Bacon Relig. Medit., Earthly Hope (Arb.) 113 A 
state of minde which..is setled..out of a good government 
und composition of the affections. 1644 can Chiron, 
zt In the gesture and coniposition of the body. 1704 Swirt 
Aech, Operat. Spirit, By what kind of Practices the Voice 
is best Lege towards the Composition and Improve- 
ment of the Spirit. 1854 Faser Growth fa [oliness xxii. 
(1872) 453 Reverence and composition of body and outward 


emeanour. 

** specifically. 

4. =Syntursis, + a. Philos. ‘Synthetic’ reason- 
ing or demonstration ; reasoning from the universal 
to the particular. Ods. 

1570 BicuincsLey Exciid 1.1. 9 Composition passeth from 
the cause to the effect. /dyd., K demonstration a prior?, or 
composition is, when in reasoning, froin the principles and 
first groundes, we passe. .till after many reasons made, we 
come at the length to conclude that, which we first chiefly 
entend. And this kinde of demonstration vseth Euclide .. 
for the most part. 1704 Newtox Optics 111. Concl., As in 
Mathematicks, soin Natural Philosophy, the investigation... 
by the method of analysis, ought ever to precede the method 
of composilion. 1751 Cuamarrs Cye/., Composition ..is a 
method of reasoning wherein we proceed from some general 
self-evident truth to other particular and singular ones. 


b. Logic. Fallacy of composition : see quots. 

1724 Watts Logic ut. iil. § 7 The sophism of composition 
is ‘when we infer any thing concerning ideas in a com- 
pounded sense, which is only true in a divided sense .. If 
any one should argue thus, I'wo and three are even and 
odd; five are two and three; therefore five are even and 
odd. 1864 Bowen Logie i 
Composition .. An instance .. is what may be called the 
Spendthrift’s Fallacy; All of these contemplated expendi- 
tures (taken separalely) are of trifling amount; ‘Therefore 
all of them may be incurred (together) without ruining me. 

5. Combination of arithmetical factors, ratios, 
forces, or elements, so as to produce a compound 
resultant: ta. A/ath, The multiplication of fac- 
tors to produce a ‘compound’ or composite 
number. O/s. b. The multiplication or com- 
pounding of ratios; see COMPOUND @. 2,4.2. fC. 
In a proportion, the substitution of the sum of 
the first and second terms for the first (or second :, 
and of the sum of the third and fourth for the third 
,or fourth) Ofs. ; now expressed by comfonendo. 

1557 Recorpr, IVhetst, ¥j, Here must you vnderstande 
by composilion, the multiplicacion of the partes of nombers 
TELE 
DE and 
1695 ALINGMAM 


logether. 1660 Barrow Euclid pad a << 


ee 
therefore by composition iB < DE 


Geom. Epit. 1g Vf A:B::C:D then by composition of 
Reason it will be as A+B: B::C+D: b. 3827 HuTrox 
Course Math. 1. 325. 1875 Topuunter Algebra xxvi. 224. 

a. Dynamics. Composttion of forces: see quots. 
So ¢. of velocities, etc. 

1807 Hutton Course Afath. 11. 137 Composition of Forces, 
is the uniting of two or more forces into one, which shall 
have the same effect; or the finding of one force thal shall 
he equal to several others taken together, in any different 
directions. 1830 Kater & Laron. Afech. v. 52 In the 
examples of the composition of forces..here given, tbe 
effects of the forces are the production of pressures, or to 
speak more correctly. the ‘composilion of pressures". 1863 
Kixctake Crimea (1876) I. iv. 73 The law which deter- 
mines the composition of mechanic forces. 

+e. Chem. Chemical combination. Attraction 
of composition: aname for chemical affinity. Ods. 

1800 tr. Lagrauge's Chen. 1.5 The following ten laws .. 
coinprehend_all ie phenomena of the attraction of com- 
position, 18:6 J. Smitu Panorama Sc. & Art WH. 304 The 
species of attraction called chemical attraction, is nso 
[called]. .the attraction of composition, or chemical affinity, 

~ 6. Gram. a. The combination, according to cer- 
tain rules or principles, of two (or more) words to 
form one compound word. 

1830 Patscr. 9 Whan soever..this worde ¢¢ commeth in 
the composicion of any worde in the frenche tong. 1580 
Goipine Pref Verses Baret's Alv. Ava, To giue iust rules 
of Deriuation, And Composition. 1699 Bentiry Pal, 263 
Si8wvo, which is one member in the Composition of it, re- 
lates to the Phocnissx. 1871 Rosy Lat. Grats. § 979 New 
words may be formed..by the junction of two or more 
separately intelligible words into one. This is called com- 
position. The distinctive features of two words being com- 
pounded are the loss of their separate accents, and the 
possession of but one set of inflexions. ; 

b. The due arrangement of words into sentences, 
and of sentences into periods ; the art of construct- 


ing sentences and of bY ape or verse. 

[1388 Weer Zeedus. Prol., And lackide compassioun of 
wordis (Vulg. deficere in verboruat comnpositione).) $53 
T. Witson Rie?f. 88b, Composicion. .is an apte joynyng 
together of wordes in suche order, that either the eare 


(1870) 278 The sophism of © 
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shal espie any jerre, nor yet any man shalbe dulled with 
overlong drawing out of a sentance. 1666 Drypven oS 
Ana, Mirab. (Globe) 38 The last line of the stanza is to 
considered in the composition of the first. 1874 Biackie 
SelfCuilt, 36 Composition, properly so called, is the culmina- 
lion of the exercises of s Cin and reading, translation 
and re-translation, J/od. All candidates must pass in Latin 
prose composition. Greek Verse composition is no longer 
obligatory. ie 

7. The composing of anything for oral delivery, 
or to be read; the practice or art of literary pro- 
duction. 

31577 Harrison Euglaud Pref, My rash and retchlesse be- 
hauiour vsed in the composition of this volume. 1750 
Jouxson Rambler No. 31 P.7, Dryden, whose warmth of 
fancy, and haste of composilion, very frequently hurricd 
him into inaccuracies. 1794 Suctuivan View Nat. 11, The 
composition of sucha series of history. 1809-10 Cote RIDGE 
Friend (1865) 75 Books of recent composition. 1829 Scott 
Wav. Gen. Pref., I did noi abandon the idea of fictitious 
composition in prose. ; . , 

8. The action or art of disposing or arranging in 
due order the parts of a work of art, esf. of a draw- 


ing or painting, so as to form a harmonious whole, 

1695 Drvoen tr. Du Presnoy's Art Painting Pref., In the 
composition of a picture the painter is to take care that 
nothing enter into it which is nol proper .. to the subjeci. 
1726 Leos ir. Alberti's Archit. W1. 14b, Composition is 
that Rule or Method in painting, whereby the several Paris 
ina Picture ure joyned together in order to form a Whole. 
3848 Sir W. Srizunc Aan. Artists Spain 1. 126 Their 
colouring is Flemish, but in drawing and composition they 
display a knowledge of the Italian models, 1859 Guttick 
& Tints Paint. 68 A successful attempt at composition, or 
the regular disposal of the subject in the space allotted. 
1876 Iumrurey Coin Coll. Man. xxvi. 399 Certain coins of 
‘Trajan exhibil the same style of composition as the decussis. 

9. The action or art of composing music. 

1597 Morey Jutrod. A/us, 182 You lacke nothing of 
perfect inusicians, bul only vse 10 make you prompt and 
dpicke in your compositions. 1795 Mason Ch, sus. i. 58 
‘To invent within the rules of legitimate composition. 1882 
Suortuouse J. /uglesant xxii, Though devoted to secular. . 
inusic, (he] brought to the performance and composition of 
it so much taste and correct feeling, that, etc. 

10. Printing. The setting up of type ; the com- 
posing of pages of matter for printing. 

1832 Bassace Kcon. Manuf. xxi, (ed. 3) 206 ‘The printer 
nsually charges for composition by the sheet. 

+11. The composing or settling (of differences, 
ete... Obs. 

a 1654 SELDEN Eng. Epin. i. § 19 Quiet composilion of 
seditious tumults. 

12. The settling of a debt, liability, or claim, by 
some mutual arrangement ; compounding. Covi- 
posttion of felony: see CoMpouND v. 9g. Cf. 22-25. 

1557 Order Hospitalis P vijb, All debts owing to the 

owse by composition. 1682 Lead, Gaz. No. 1686/4 That 


the said Debts may be satisfied without Composition or | 


Abatement. ie teflect. npon Ridicule 267 To come to 
Composition, and lose one half of the Debt to save the rest. 
217% Nortn Life Sir PD, North (1826) 11. jz If he could 
not gel in all that was due fromm the deblor, he gor by com- 
position, barter, or other means, as much as he could. 1780 
Berxe Sp. Eeom, Kef Wks. ILL. 300 All sorts of accounts 
should be closed some time or other—by payment; by 
composition: or by oblivion, 1855 Mirman Lat, Chr. 
(1864) V. tx. viii. 397 The composition for a life of wicked- 
ness by a gifi to a priest. 
A happy contrivance for the composilion of felonies. 
II. The mode, with the resulting condition or 
state. 
13. The manner in which a thing is composed, 
compotinded, or made up; condition or state as 
resulting from, or constituted by, combination ; con- 


stitution, make, with reference to ingredients. 

1382 Wycur Z£x. xxx. 32 Beside (1611 after] the conm- 
posicioun of it 3¢ shulen not make another. x TREVISA 
Barth. Def’. Ry xvi. vii. (1495) 555 In composicion of syluer 
is quycke syluer and whyte brymstone. 1715 DesacuLiers 
Fires linpr. 132 Lapis Calaminaris, which enters into the 
Composition of the Brass. 1750 Jounson Ratbler No. 51 
Pir The composition of this pudding she has however 
promised Clarinda, that..she shall be told. 1831 Brewster 
Optics vii. 69 Having thus clearly established the composi- 
tion of white light. 188: J. Russet. //aigs i. 27 The 
¢lements of heroism and romance enter largely into tbe 
composition of the narrative. 1883 Eng. /llust. Mag. Nov. 
88/1 Confusion... between the composition of brass and 
bronze. 

+ b. Structure, consistency. Oés. 

1ggg Even Decades IW. Ind. (Arb.) 358 Matters of hard 
composilions, as quarreys and stones, 1624 Carr. Smitn 
Virginia u. 22 The rockes are of a composition like Mill 
stones. 

+14. Position in relation to other parts ; disposi- 
tion, arrangement, posture. Ods. 

e400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg, (MS. B.) 30 pe brawne is made 
..as a bowe pal ys y-bent; & for pat kynde wolde kepe bys 
compositioun, he clothyde be brawne wyp a pannycle. 14.- 
Prose Legends in Auglia VIII. 148 Hir berynge and com- 
posicyone of chere. 1644 Butwer Chiron, 70 The Thumbe 
erect, the other Fingers gently bent in, Is a convenient 
composition of the Hand for an exordium. 


15. The state or quality of being composrte. 

ssqx R. Cort.ann Guydon's Formud, ii. Yj, The dys- 
posycyons that make composycyons in woundes be sondry. 
1570 Bitunostry Euclid 1. Def. iii, 2 Pointes, for their 
simplicitie and lacke of composition, are .. only the termes 
and endes of quantitie. 1609 Biste (Douay) Mw, iv. 16 
The incense of composition, 1690 Locke Hum, Uad. 1. 
xv. $9 None of the distinct Ideas we have of either is 
without all manner of Composition. 1872 H. Srencek 


1856 Froupe //ést. Eng. V1. 248 


COMPOSITION. 


Princ. Psychol. V1. ii. 6 Even in Compound Quantitative 
Reasoning tbere are degrees of composition. 

16. Of persons: +a. Constitution of body. Obs. 

1579 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 143 A good composition of the 
body layeth a good foundation of olde age. 1607 Torsett 
Fours, Beasts (1673) 266, Mala constitutio, that is lo say, 
an evill slate or composition. 

b. Mental constitution, or constitution of mind 
and body combined; the combination of personal 
qualities that make any one what he is. (Now 
usually regarded as ¢ransf. from 13.) 

1593 Suaxs. Rick, //, u. i. 73 Oh how that name befits m: 
composition: Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old. 
1625 Bacon £ss., Stimulation (Arb.) 510 The best Com- 
position, and Temperature is, to have Opennesse in Fame 
and Opinion; Secrecy in Habit. 16978 V Yatts Relig. Trev. 
ce) 148 Some higber worlds, furnished witb inbabitants of 
a betler composition. rzor Swirt Contests Nobles & Cout, 
altheas, A sort of instinct or secret composition of sheir 
nature. 1823 Lame Elia Ser. 1. xvii. Mod, Gallantry, 
Whatever there is of the man of business in my composition. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 241 Persons. .who have atoucb 
of madness in tbeir composition. 


17. Artistic manner, style. 
a. The mode or style in which words and sen- 


tences are put together. 

1532 W. Tuyxxe Chaucer's Wks. Ded., In whose [Chau- 
cer's] workes is... suche perfectyon in metre, the compo- 
sycion so adapted. 1597 F. THvxNeE Adiitadv, (2865) 
Introd. 99 The tedious lengthe and the disordered com- 
posilione, 2612 Brinstev Lad, Lit. xx. (1627) 241 To come 
to the stile and composition. 1870 Stannore /fist. Eng. 
Il. xiii. 144 So superior was this speech in composition. 
1873 Mortev Roussean 1. 238 The author..might have 
been expected to look beyond composition. 


b. The arrangement of the parts of a literary 
work. rare. (Cf. sense 8.) 
1838-9 Hatuam Hist. Lit. wv. v. § 26 The ordonnauce or 


composition of the Paradise Lost is admirable... Every part 
succeeds in an order noble, clear, and natural. 


c. The (due): arrangement of the parts of a 
picture or other work of art (or of a natural 


| scene). 


1706 Art of Painting (1744) 18 Composition, design, and 
colouring... are the essence of Painting. 1766 GotpssiTH 
Vic. W. xvi, They were drawn with seven oranges—a thin, 
quite out of taste, no variety, no composition in the worl 
a 1849 Por Landse, Gard. Wks. 1864 1V. 341 What is tech- 
nically termed the composition of a natural landscape. 1858 
Hawtnorxe Fr. & /t. Zruis. 1.187 As regards the com- 
position of the picture, I am not convinced of the pro- 
priety of its being in two so distinctly separate parts. 1860 

usKIN Wod. Paint. V. vu i. 159 Composition may be 
best defined as the belp of everything in the picture by 
everything else. 

d. Alusie. 

1666-7 Prrvs Diary 12 Feb., He.. played... most ad- 
mirably, and the composition most excellent. a 1789 BuRNEY 
fist. Afus. 1. Defin. p, xviii, To Excellence of Style and 
Composition. _ ; 

+18. Consistency, congmity. Obs. rare. Cf. 22. 

1604 Suaks, Ofh, t. iii. 1 ‘There’s no composition in this 
Newes, That giues them Credile. 

III. The product. 

19. guasi-concr. A condition consisting in the 
combination or union (material, practical, or ideal) 
of several things; a combination, aggregate, 
mixture. 

1581 Records Cast. Anowé. (2¢56)3 Oronlius defineth the 
worlde to be the perfect and entiere composition of all 
thinges. a 1680 T. Brooks in Spurgeon 7 reas. Dav. Ps. 
xxx, 5 All honey would harm us, all wormwood would undo 
us} n composition of both is the best way. 1744 BerKEtey 
Siris §58 Common soaps are composilions of lixivial salt 
and oil. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. 360 Every soil is 
a coinposition of different earths. 1772-84 Coox Vay. (1790) 
V. 1779 It is difficnli to represent this sound by any coni- 
position of our letiers. 182x Craic Lect. Drawiag wv. 233 
A composition of ultra-marine and vermillion. 1875 JowerT 
Pilato (ed. 2) IIL. 35 Narrative is of three kinds, the simple, 
imitative, and a composition of the two. 

b. used of persons. (Cf. 16b.) 

1790 Pennant Lond. (1813)133 Queen Elizabeth, as singular 
a composition as her father. 1847 Emerson Aefr. Men, 
Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 313 He seemed, by the variely 
. of his powers, to be a composition of several persons. 

20. concr. A substance or preparation formed 
by combination or mixture of various ingredients. 

Applied in various trades to particular mixed substances 
used in the operations of the trade; ¢.g. stucco, plasier or 
cement made to serve the purposes of marble or stone; 
mixed inetal made for a particular purpose; the mixture of 
which candles are made; the composite material of which 
printers’ inking-rollers are made, etc. In these technical 
uses, frequently shortened to Compo. 

1555 Enen Decades li, Jad, (Arb.) 229 Mengle togyther.. 
a Blacke masse or composition ..lyke vnto very blacke 
pytche. xg6a Turner Aferbad u. 130b, We put it [squilla] 
..into drinkes or spicye coniposiciones, 1576 Fiksaxc 
Puaop. Epist. 272 Medicinable compositions. 1664 PowER 
Exp. Philos. \. 43 ‘That diaphanous Composition, Glass. 
2 Curios. in lush. & Gard. 164 An Ingredient of the 
Coneesiion, with which the Egyptians embalm’d the 
Bodies. @1719 Appison (J.\, Vast pillars of stone, cased 
over with a composition, tbat looks the most like marble of 
any thing one can imagine. x Hamitton tr. Berthollet’s 
Dyeing V1. u. tt. iv. 187 The solution of tin called by dyers 
Composition. 183: Brewster .Vat/. Magie iv. 69 Some 
compositions. which diffused noisome odours. 

+b. A structure. Obs. 

1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 94 The much greater tonnage 
of He plone... than was necessary in the compositions of my 
predecessors. 


COMPOSITION. 


21. An intellectual production. 

+a. A sentence formed by due arrangement of 
words. Obs. rare. 

1612 Brwnstey Lud, Lit, xiii. (1627) 180 Marking carefully 
both parts of the Composition or Sentence, both antecedent 
and consequent. i . 

b. A train of ideas put into words; a literary 
production. In school and college language, one 
written as an exercisc in the putting of ideas into 
prose or verse. 

1601 R. Cnester Loves Afartyr, To these are added 
some new compositions. 1603 Hottaxp, Plutarch's Mor. 
g5 Some compositions of his owne penning. 1734 Watts 
Relig. Juz. (1789) 159 Considerable benefit..to be derived 
from devotional compositions, 1774 Warton //ist, Lug. 
Poetry Diss. ii I. 27 Aldhelm’s Latin pompositions +. Were 
deemed extraordinary perio meances 1841 Lanse Arad. Nts. 
I. 75 Compositions of a similar nature to the tales of a 
‘Thousand and One Nights. a Jowntt Plato (ed. 2) I. 47, 
I deny that I make verses or address compositions to him. 

e. A work of art (esp. a drawing or painting), 
consisting of several elements artistically combined. 

1774 Sir J. Revnoips Disc. vi. Wks, 1798 I. 177 The 
capricious compositions of Tintoret. 1875 Hamerton futed/. 
Life u. i. 4g A study in colour of every separate thing that 
was to form part of the composition. 


d. ¢ransf. to natural scenery. 

1753 Hocartn Azad. Beauty 12 Compositions in nature 
and art. 1879 Rooo Chromatics v. 61 The presence of 
clouds breaks up the symmetry of these natural chromatic 
compositions. ; 

e. A musical production, a piece of music. 

1666-7 Pepys Diary 12 Feb., The whole composition is 
most excellent. @ 1789 Burney //ist. A/us. IV. 282 One of 
Handel’s compositions. 1876 Geo. Enor Dan. Der. vi, 
Herr Klesmer played a composition of his own, a Mantasia. 


22. A mutual agreement or arrangement between 


two parties, a contract. arch. or Obs. 

€ 1386 Craucer Pro?. 848 And telle he moste his tale as 
was resoun, By forward and by composicioun. 1490 CaxTon 
Eneydos xxv.g2 Laomedon made a composicion with phebus 
and neptunus..by the whiche he promysed theym..a toune 
full of golde. 1599 Parismus UW. (1661) 261 As he was 
making Composition with Parismenos for their ‘l'ransporta- 
tion. 31712 AgsuTHNot John Budl (1755) 13 My curse ot 
..all my posterity, if ever they come to any composition 
with the Lord Strutt. 1839 Stonsenouse A.rhodnte 403 In 
the reign of Edward the Second .. a composition was made 
between Sir John de Mowbray, and the Abbot of Selby. 


23. An agreement for the settlement of political 


differences ; a treaty, etc. arch. 

1387 Trevisa //igdez (Rolls) VIIL. 57 Pope Gregorye.. 
sent to be kynges of Engelond and of Scotlond .. pat pe 
composicioun schulde be stedfastliche i-holde. 1568 Grartox 
Chron. U1. 497 That the realmes of England and of Fraunce 
were of late .. joyned together in an eternall league and 
composition. 1649 Answ. Petit. City Oxf. in ?: Harrington 
Deft Rights Univ, Oxf. (1690) 16 By. .several charters con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament and special compositions with 
the city. 1860 Morey Nether’, (1868) I. vi. 2g0 ‘To send 
a mission of mediation to Spain, for the purpose of. . bringing 
about some honourable composition. ; aod 

b. A mutual agreement for cessation of hostilities, 
atruce ; an agreement for submission orsurrender on 
particular terms ; capitulation ; terms of surrender. 

15823 Lp. Berners Frorss. I. cviii. 130, I desyre you that 
we may abyde in composicyon, that ye make vs no warr, 
bor we to you, the space of a moneth. 1627 Lisander § Cal. 
ut 44 Reyne Berk having held out three moneths against 
the attempts of the besiegers .. yeelded upon composition. 
1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2075/3 Gencna Schultz has taken 
Caschaw by Composition. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. xl. 
(1806) III. 368 Henry .. entered into a composition wilh 
them; and..granted them peace on the most advantageous 
conditions. . ; 

24. An agreement or arrangement involving snr- 
render or sacrifice of some kind on one side or on 
both ; a compromise. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. \xii. §7 Content to deliver up 
the bookes of God by compocilion to the end their own 
lives might be spared. 1655 Futter CA. //ist. ui. i. § 16 
The French speech..was fain at last to come to a composi- 
tion with the English ton, 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa 
(x8rx) I, xii. 77 It will probably end in a composition, never 
to have either. 18260. Rev. XXXIILI. 296 This singular 
composition between taste and principle. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist, Eng. VV. 265 With the SSlector of Saxony a com: 
position was made. .Instead of the four hundred thousand 
rixdollars which he had demanded, he consented to accept 
one hundred thousand and the Garter. 

25. An agreement for the payment (or the pay- 
ment by agreement) of a sum of money, in lieu of 
the discharge of some other obligation, or in a 
different way from that required by the original 
contract ; a compounding ; sfec. an agreement by 
which a creditor accepts a certain proportion of a 


debt, in satisfaction, from an insolvent debtor. 

‘The fines paid by Royalists under the Commonwealth were 
called Compositions of Delinquents. 

1570 Act 13 Eliz. c, 18 Comynaltie and cityzens shall 
have the said Ground .. for such Composition as they shall 
make with the Lorde, Owners and Occupiers. 1622 MALYxEs 
dnc. Law-Merch. 344 Towardes the composition which 
they shall make with their creditors. 1633 T. Starrorp 
Pac. Hib. i. (1821) 22 Such Summes of mony, as shall grow 
or come, by reason of any such compositions or Fines. 
1646 in Whiteloch's Meni. Oct. 12 (1732) 224 Order 
touching Compositions of Delinquents. 1667 PErys Diary 
10 Sept., There is no such thing likely to be as a composi- 
tion with my Lady Castlemaine [8 Sept., Lady Castlemaine 
is compounding for a pension]. 1761-2 Huwe Hist. Eng. 
lil. (1806) IV. 92 Compositions vrere openly made with 
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recusants, and the popish religion became a regular part of 
the revenue. 1827 Hatiam Const, Vist. (1876) III. xviii. 
345 The Irish admitted the composition or fine for murder. 
‘fod. He is not a bankrupi; he, was insolvent, but suc- 
ceeded in making a composilion with his creditors. 

b. A sum of money paid in settlement of, or by 
way of compounding for, some claiin or liability ; 
e.g. the proportion of a debt paid, according to 
agreement, by an insolvent debtor. 

s81 Lanparpe Efren. i. xvi. (1588) 578 Then is the 
partie to redeeme his lihertie with some portion of money... 
which composition is properly called his Fine or his Raun- 
some. 1661 BRAMHALL Just. Vind. iv. 84 [He] made them 
pay at once an hundred and eighteen thousand pounds as 
a composition for their Estates. 1769 Rosrrison Chas. 1, 
V. 506 note, Fixing by law the fine or composition to be 
paid for each different crime. 1864 Avader 11 June 749 
Members, paying £1 annually, with an entrance fee of £1, 
or a life composition of £10. 1888 Tiwes 13 Oct. 12/1 
An offer was submitted of a composition of 5s. 6d. in the 
pound. . r re 

26. attrib. and Comb. as (in scnse 20) contposition- 
candle, -natl, -tube, wall; (in sense 25> composition- 
fish \sec qnot.), -money', -rent ; composition- 
action (see composition-pedal ) ; composition- 
cloth, a waterproof material made from long flax, 
used for trunk-covers, etc. ; composition-deed, a 
deed effecting a composition (see 25) between a 
debtor and creditors; composition-face | C7s- 
tallogr.) =c.-plane; composition-metal, a kind of 
brass composed of copper, zinc, cte., used for the 
sheathing of ships; composition-pedal, a pedal 
in an organ which acts on a number of stops at 
once, a combination-pedal ; composition-plane 
(Crystallogr.), the common plane or base between 
the two parts of a twin crystal. 

188 C. A. Epwarps Organs 116 In large two-manual 
instruments it is..necessary to have well arranged *compo- 
sition actions. ¢1865 LetHepy in Circ. Sc. 1. 95/2 I 
employed in the nanufaciure of *composition-candles, 1614 
Eng. Way to Wealth in Hard. Alise. (Malha Ib. 241 His 
Majesty's serjeant-cauter hath yearly gratis, oul of every 
ship and bark, one hundred of the choicest and fairest lings 
..and they call them “composition-fish, 1596 Sruxsix 
State fred. 91 Counting their “*eomposition-money there- 
withall. 1867 Ssytu Sasdor's Word-bh., *Couiposition-natis, 
those which are made of mixed metal., largely used for 
nailing on copper sheathing, are erroneously called copper 
nails. 1880 Horkiss in Grove Dict. J/us. 1. 383 A ‘double- 
action’ *eomposition pedal will not only draw out a given 
number of stops .. suppose the first four—but will draw in 
all but the same four. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. //16. iii. 
(1821) 257 The great charge... for her Majestic ont of euery 
Plough land within the Province, called the *compositioit 
rent. 19795 f7udl Advertiser 25 July 1/1 The Estate is dis- 
charged of Tithes in kind, and subject only to a moderate 
composition Rent in lieu thereof. 1823 J. Babcock Dow. 
A uruseur, 78 Some. .of the pi Peale tas att! of that 
more pliable “composition tube, employed by the makers of 
beer engines. 1816 Kuatince 7rav. l.242 He rammed the 
victims of his malignant and drunken caprices .. into his 
*composition-walls : for he too was an architect. 

Composi‘tional, a.rare. [f. prec. +-AL.] Of 
or pertaining to composition. 

1815 Knox & Jens Corr. II, 222 ‘To use verbal alteralions, 
su:d compositional modification, 

+ Composititious, ¢. Ods. rave—'. [f. L. 
comfposttict-ts + -OUS: sce -ITIOUS.] Ofa composed 
or made-up sort. 

1657 Toutixson Renor’s Disp. 527 These nay be added 
when use calls, and no other composilitious Oxymel kept. 

Compositive (k/inpp'zitiv),a. [ad. 1. com- 
posttiv-us, f. composit-: see Composite and -1vE.] 

+1. Of composite nature or character; in Archit, 
= COMPOSITE a. 2. Obs. 

160r Futsecke rst Pt. Paradl, 102 Either a theefe simply, 
or a theefe compositiue, as a robber by the high way, or a 
burglarer. UR 
Janus of the Compositive Order... being a composition of all 
the five Orders. 4 a : 

2. Involving or using composition or combina- 
tion ; synthetic. 

1652 Urquuart Yewed Wks. (1834) 291 By a compositive 
method theorematically to infer consequences. 1857 T. E. 
Wess Jutellect. Locke v. 88 Those Ideas..are..[not] pro- 
ducts of the inere compositive Energy of Thought. 1860 
Asp. Tuosson Laws Th. 28 A picture or statue would be 
called by some a synthetic, or compositive, sign. 

Hence Compo'sitively adv., synthetically. 

1633 T. Avams £.xf. 2 Peter iii. 18 Compositively, as it 
respects all times and all occasions. 

ompositor (kfmpg’zitez). Also 4 -ur, 6- our, 
7 -er(-poster). [a. AF. composttour = F. comfosi- 
teur, ad, L, compositér-em, agent-n, from compondre, 
contpostt-; see COMPONE, COMPOSE.] 

+1. One who composes or settles a dispute, etc. ; 
an umpire, arbiter, peace-maker. Sc. Os. 

31375 Barsour Bruce 1. 88 Thai trowyt that he, as gud 
nychtbur, And as freynagome compositur, Wald hawe lugyt 
in lawte. 1527 Ld. Treas. Acc. Se. in Pitcairn Crim. 
Trials |. 272" Pe Bischop of Galloway, ane of the Com- 
positouris at pe said Airis. 1533 Bettexpen Lézy 1. (1822) 
4 Thir princes war compositouris of pece. i 

+2. One who composes or compiles a literary 
work. Os. rare. 

¢1532 Drewes /utrod. Fr. in Ealegt. (1852) 895 Many... 
have composed..rules..before that they have ben conynge 


.- The sayd composytours..ben by nature checked, reproued 
and corrected. 


1687 Tavaman London's Tri.g The Temple of | 


COMPOST. 


3. Printing. One whose business is to set up 
type to print from ; a type-setter. 

1569 Pref. Verse F. Hart's Orthegr., The compositer lo 
the reader. 1594 7. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 1.337 Wf 
the Compositor faile in the setting of his letters, the Printer 
that puttelh ynke vpon the fourmes, doeth not correct the 
faultes of Ihe Composilor. 1632 QuarLes Diz, Mancies w. 
iii. (1660) 142 The world's a Printing House .. Each Soul is 
a Composter, of whose faults ‘The Levires are Correctors: 
Heav'n revises; Death is the common Press. 31824 J. 
Jouxson Typfogr. IL. vi.127 By the laws of printing, in- 
deed, a compositor should abide by his copy, 1878 Mority 
Diderot \, 136 Fifty compositors were. .setting up a book. 

Compositorial (kfmppzitorial), a. rare. [f. 
L. type *eomposttori-us, f. compositor, taken in sense 
‘composer’+-AL.] Of or pertaining to composers 
or compositors. 

821 New Monthy Mag. 1.471 His [Handel's] contposi- 
torial supremacy. | 1823 767d. IX. 202/1 Rossini. seems to be 
the idol of the rising compositorial generation in Haly. 
1844 Turrer 72céus Posiscr. These compositorial diffi- 
culties are among the minor tribulations of. authorship. 

Compositous kpmppzitas , a. Hot. rare. [f. 

Bot. L. Composit-w +-0V's.] = CoMVosiTE a. 4a. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. (1878) 126. 1878 — in Life y 
Lett, (1887) IL. 224 A daisy is x compositous plant. 

Compositress (kémppzitrés;. A female com- 
positor ina printing office). 

1885 Ped! Mall G. 28 July, The mother .. stated that her 
daughter was a compositress. 

| Compo‘situm, Os. [L. composttum, neut. 
pa. pple. ofcomponcre; cf. Comrost.] A compound, 
composition. 

x652 Feuescu Vertsé. Spa vi. 55 A saline principle, giving 
cousisiency to the compositun. 1677 Pexs Vraz. 172 
lohann Soprony Cozack, an odd Compositum of a Man. 
1696 Brookuousn Femple Open. 33 The first Fruits of all 
the Composilums, as well as of the Simple and Natural 
Things. 1698 W. Cuincot Eevd Thoughts vi. (18511 73 The 
soul and body... make up one composituin, 1712 CLARKE 
Defence lrg. (ed. 3) 9 ‘Yo reside in any Compositum or 
System of Matter. 

+ Composi‘tuously, adc. Ofs. [Incorrect 
form for * compositions.) With good composition. 

1633 Forp Love's Sacra. i, (f An old Antike’ says] 1} will 
have my picture drawn most composituously. A 

+Compo'siture. O¢s. [f 1. type *compost- 
tira, f. compostt-: see above and -uxe.] 

1, Make, mode of constitution ;— Comvosirion 13, 
14. 

1625 Jackson Orig. Undclicfe xii.o3 ‘Vhe fabricke or com- 
positure of the vnderstanding. 1688 R. Hotme. -f rurorsy 
1. 50 In the ordinaries of this kind, there are diverse Com- 
possitures, @ 1718 Pexn Jaxrtazs Wks. 1726 1. 821 Hf we 
consider his [man's] Make, and lovely Composilure. 

2. concr. A collection, mass. 

1632 Litucow 7raz. 1x. (1682) 374 Not being able to con- 
lain such a Compositure of Combusitble maiter. ' 

|| Compos mentis (ke-mpps mevntis’, ad. pir. 
[L. £. com- + otis powerful, master.) Having con- 
trol of one’s mind, in one’s right inind. Also 
simply compos: more frequent in son compos. 

1679 Trials of Wakeman, cfc. 55, | was scarce Comtpes 
mnentis, 1771 Suouett sf antph. Ce 11 June, The Templar 
affirmed that the poor fellow was xo compos. 1842 ORDER- 
son Creod, xix. 2532 He was. .compos neentis. 1859 LeviR 
D. Punt 48° Ye see 1 wasn't compos when I did it.’ 

Composs, var. of Compass 53,4 

+ Composse‘ssioner. Os.rare. [f. Com- + 
Posskssioner] = next. 

1617 Cotiins Def. Bp. Fly ui. viii. 343 He ingests in other 
partners and compossessioners, he cares not whome. 

+Composse'ssor. Oés. rare. [a. Fr. com- 
possesseur Cotgr.), a. L. contpossessor (Tertull.), f. 
com- + possessor, Possesson.] A joint possessor. 

161x Corcr., Comtpossesseur, a compossessor; a ioynt 
possessor; one that..hath part tn a thing with another. 

Compossibility (ksmppsibiliti). rare. [£ L. 
type *composstbilitat-em: see next and -1TY.] 
Co-existent possibility; compatibitity. 

€1630 Jackson Creed iv. in, viii, Wks. IIL, 462 The mutual 
compossibility of actual particular cogitations with virtual 
continuance of soine main purpose. _@ 1688 Cupwortis fi. 
mut, Mor. (1731) 32 The Compossibility of Contradictions 
destroys all knowledge. ¢ 1850 Sin W. Hasitton Logic 
(1860) 11. 282 App., The differences in Compossibility of the 
two schemes of Indefinite and Definite particularity. 

Compossible (kgmpp'sib’), a. [OF. com- 
possible’ (Oresme) ad. med.L. compossibil-is, f. 
com- + possibil’s, PossiBL¥.] Possible along with 
or in coexistence with something else. F 

1638 Cuituxow. Relig. Prot. vi. Wks. (1742) 327 The 
should make the Faith, wherewith they believe, an intel- 
ligible, compossible, consistent Thing, and not define it by 
Repugnances. «1640 Jackson Hs. (1673) III. 78 What 
portion of Freedom of Will is, or can be compossible with 
Absolute Servitude. 1827 CoLeripce Lett. Convers. etc. 
xxx. [1.150 Would to God I could have made the one 
compossible with the other and done both, ¢ 1850 Sir W. 
Hastrton Logic (1860) II. 283 App., [This] propositional 
form is compossible with every other form in universals. 

b. as 56. with f/. . 

1727-51 Cuamsers Cycl., Compossibies, such things as are 

. capable of subsisting together. 1730-6 in BaiLey (folio. 


Compost (kemppst), 52.1 Also (sense 3) 6 
compest. [a. OF. compost, cuntpost:—L. com- 
fositum (later compostunt) neuter of pa. pple. : sec 
Compost fa. pple.) 
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COMPOST. 


1. A composition, combination, compound. 

@ 1640 Jackson Creed xa, viii, Wks. X. 134 To know what 
malice is .. what villainy or treachery is, for Satan is but a 
compost of these. 1656 Ear: Mono. ddv./r. Parnass. 7 
The skilful do .. clearly discern in this Front..all the rules 
of Dorick, Ionick, Corinthian Architecture, and of Com- 
posts which are, and yet appear not. 1825 Cotenipce Aids 
Reft, (1848) 1. 236 This is no compost, collectorium or in- 
ventory of single duties, 1863 Guapstonr Minanc, Staten, 
159 Some new one are brought forward and delivered 
to a discerning public. ms . 

b. A litcrary composition, compendium. 

1837 Wnittock Bk, Trades (1842) 359 A sort of jack-daw 
comprlateur who has inflated his compost to a forty shilling 
volume. 

+2. Cookery.=Compote. Obs. 
various ingredients. 

c1q20 Liber Cocorun (1862) 18 For to make a conipost 
(with chickens, herbs, spices, etc.) : 

b. spec. A preparation of fruit or spice preserved 
in wine, sugar, vinegar, or the like. 

©1430 Two Cookery-bhs. (1888) 59 Le tf cours, Compost, 
Brode canelle, Potage. ¢ 1450 /bid. 87 Peris in compost, 
take pere Wardones..pare hem, and seth hem. .and cast hem 
to the Syryppe .. "And thea pare clene rasinges of ginger .. 
and caste hem to the peres incomposte. 2513 Bk. Acruynge 
in Babees Bk. 11868) 268 Loke your composte be fayre and 
clene. 160r Hottann Pliny IT. 159 White oliues .. before 
they be put vp in their compost or pickle, Pate 

3. A mixture of various ingredients for fertilizing 
or enriching land, a prepared manure or mould. 

Also t composs, ComPass, sb. 2. 

(1258 Charter St, Albans Abbey in M. Paris (Rolls) V. 668 
Cum composto.. ad pradictum manerium meliorandum. | 
1587 Harrison Fagdand ui, viii. (1878) 1. 54 That ground 
will serve well, and without compest for barleie. 1589 Put- 
TENHAM Eng. Poeste ur. xxv. (Arb.) 309 ‘The good gardiner 
seasons his soyle by sundrie sorts of compost : as mucke or 
niarle, clay or sande. .bloud, or lees of oyle or wine. 1602 
Suaxs. fam. ui. iv. 151 Do not spred the Compost ofe]r 
the Weedes, To make them ranke. 1626 Bacon Syfva § 597- 
1693 Evetys De la Quint. Compl. Gard. Gloss., Compost, is 
tich made Mold, compounded with choice Mold, rotten 
Dung, and other enriching ingredients. 1784 Cowrir Sask 
un. 637 Turn the clod, and wheel the compost home. 1813 
Binctey dvin. Biog. (ed. 4) IL. 70 The neighbouring 
farmers made them [herrings] up into composts, and 
mnanured their ground withthem. 1861 Decamer Fl. Gard. 
30 The soil for hyacinths is a compost .. consisting of light 
loam, leaf-mould, river-sand, and well-rotted dung. 

Jig. 1639 Fuster Joly War in. xix. (1840) 148 Martyrs 
ashes are the best compost to manure the church. 1831 
Cartvte Sart. Kes. u. iti, Mind, which grows, not. .by 
having its roots littered with etymological compost. 1858 
Froupe /list. Eng. (11. 24’2 note, Stories like those .. in 
Sanders grow like mushrooms in the compost of hatred. 

4. altrib. Compost-heap (sense 3. 

1780 Burke Sp. kicon, Ref, Wks. 1. 249 A new accession to 
the loaded compost heap of corrupt influence. 1884 Mars. 
Ewixe Mary's Meadow (1886) 43 We'll have a compost heap 
of our own this autumn. 

+ Co‘mpost, 54.2 Oés. [a. OF. compost, corrupt 
form of compo! (nom. compos, compos :—late L. 
compul-us calculation, f. computd-re to eompute, 
reckon up. The OF. compos? .=Comrost 56,1) 
was reduced in pronunciation and sometimes in 
spelling to comfot, by association with which this 
word was also spelt comfost, and latinized as com- 
postum, asifa ‘collection’ ofsome kind.) =Com- 
PUTUS; esf.a calendar or computation of astro- 
nomical and ecclesiastical data. 

1535 Berthelet’s ed. of Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. 1x. iii, 
has compost, for compot of 1398 : see Compor. 1560 (titlei, A 
Compound manuell, or Compost of the hand, wherby you 
may easilie finde out by the arte of the hand, all things per- 
layning to the vse of common Almanacks.. Printed by Tho. 
Marsh. 8vo. 1653 Urqunart Rubelais 1. xiv, The compost, 
for knowing the age of the Moon, the seasons of the year, 
and tides of the sea. 1656 Sheph. Nalender i, ‘This present 
book is named the Compost, for it comprehendeth fully all 
the compost and more, for the days, hours, and moments, 
and the new moons, and the eclipse of the Sun and Moon. 
1844S. R. Math ann Dark Ages 21. 

+Comporst, fa. pple. and fpl.a. Obs. [n. OF. 
compost (= It. composto):—1.. compost-ts, com- 
postl-us: see CoMVOSITE.] Composed, compounded; 
composite, compound, 

1541 R. Copano Guydon's Quest, Chirurg., The compost 
membres..be they that maye be deuyded in other kyndes. 
1562 Puake AMverd. viu. Yj, Wynes tly skinke with cakes 
compost. 1649 HamMonp Ser, Wks. 1684 1V. 534 A sad 
yAvxumixpov, compost of more bitter than sweet. 

Compost (kgmp/st), v. Also 6 compest, 
-pesse. [a. OF. composier to manure, to dung, 
f. compost sb. In med.L. compostire. Cf. Com- 
pass v.2 and CoMvESTER.] 

1. To treat with compost, to manure or dung. 

(1388 Charter Priory of Newenham in Dugdale Monast. 
Angl, (1661) 11. 243 Dictas terras excolendas et compo- 
standas sive per carectam sive per ovile.] 1499 Proms. 
Parv. 89 Compostyn or dungyn, stervoro. 185 HUuLoet 
Dungen, compesse, or mucke, stercoro. 1577 Harrison 
England wm. x. (1878) 1. 69 The inhabitors if compest 
their soile. 1641 Br, Hatt Rem. Wks. (1660) 53 Fields.. 
drencht with blood, and composted with carcasses. 

Sig. 1639 Futter Holy Warv. xxx. (1647) 285 The plouw- 
nan..will be soon out of heart, if not maintained and (as I 
may say) composted with hopes to receive benefit by his 
labours. 

2. To make into compost. 

3829 i; L. Kyare Yrnt, Nat. 6 Our farmers. .use con- 
siderable quantities, composted with earth, for their different 


a. A stew of 
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crops. 1864 Reader No. 101. 71/2 The rotten leaves are 
composted by the pressure of the atmosphere. 

Ilence Composting v#/. sé., manuring. 

1481 Caxton Tulle of Old Age, By which dongyng and 
compostyng the feldes gladeth. 1576 Newton Lemnic's 
Complex. (1633) 216. 1587 Harrison Descr. Brit. 1, xviii. 
in Holtushed, ie shall not need of anie further compesting. 

Composter: see ComvosiTor. 

+ Composture (kpmpp'stitiz). Ods. or dial. [2. 
F. contposture, ad, L. compos[t\tira, {. composit- 
ppl. stem of compénere: see Composition. Cf 
posture, imposture( =tuposition). Med.L.compos- 
tira, and OF, composture were chiefly in sense 2.] 

1. Composition, composure (of action or statc). 

1624 SEvoen Titles Hon. Ded. Aiij, 1 call you not my 
Patron. ‘I'ruth in my References, Likelyhood in my Coniec- 
tures, and the whole Composture shall be in steed of One. 
Térd. .. vii. 150 Archt Crowns ..as truly Imperiall as the 
Emperors, but differing in composture. 1671 Grew Anat. 
Plants... v. %6 The first apparent Fould or Composture 
of the Leaves. 1888 Etwortny in IV. Somerset Word-bh. 


b. concr. A composition. 
2. Compost, manure. 


1607 Suaks, Zion iv. iii. 444 The Earth's a Theefe, That 
feeds and breeds by a composture stolne From gen'rall 
excrement. 


+Compo'sture, v. Oés. [f. prec.] To manure. 

1618 Rareicn in Gutch Coll, Cur. 1, 80 He shall have... 
the dung of the cattle, to muckle or composture his land. 

+Compo'suist. Os. rare—°.  [erroncously 
f. Compose, after casuis?, etc.] A composer. 

1816 in Pickerinc, whence in some later Dicts. 

Composure (ksmpowzitt: . [This word, with 
disposure, exposure, appeared about 1600; appar. 
of English formation, from compose, dispose, ex- 
pose, by form-association with enclose, enclosure, 
or other words in which the formation was ctymo- 
logical, repr. L. -s#ra: see -vkE.] Formerly used 
in nearly all the senses of Comrosition : now only 
as in sense Io. 

I, As an action : composition, compounding. 

+1. The action or process of composing, con- 
structing, arranging, forming ; composition. Ods. 

ry IIzywooo Brit. Troy xu. xiii, His orbicular ‘large 
.. Which Vulcan hy deuine Composure made. 
uixson Aenon’s Disp. 3 Ue hath free power in the com: 
posure of his Physick. 1699 Evetys sicetaria (1729) 145 
The Composure of a Sallet. 1699 J. Woopwarp in Phil. 
Trans, XX1. 193 Matter whereof those Bodies consist.. 
received .. for the Composure of others, 

+ 2. Intellectual production ; literary, musical, 
or artistic composition. 

1599 i. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. iv, Demosthenes .. In 
the composure of all his eaguisite, and mellifluous orations. 
1624 Botton Nero 201 Hee .. addicted himselfe to the 
1694 W. Hotprr //armony Introd., 
sure, and the skilful 
Artists in Verformance. 1765 T. Hutcninson //ist. Cod. 
Mass. iii. 38 One of the ministers. .had a remarkable talent 
for very quick and sudden composures. 

+ 3. Compounding, mixing, combination. Oés. 

1715 M. Davies Ath, Brit. 1. 292 Yhe present English 


composure of verses, 


' Tongue..made up of the Miature and Composure of the 


Ancient-Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, and Occasional Terms of all 
other Languages. 

+4. A composing or adjusting, esp. of differences 
or disputes ; agrccment, settlement. Oés. 

1640-4 in Rushw. //ist. Coll. in. (1692) 1. 309 A good 
Issue .. expected by the amicable way of ‘l'reaty and Son 
posure. 1645 Paciir /Jeresiogr. (1660 
of the House of Conimons, known..to e voted for a 
Composure with the King. 1694 Luttrety Brief Hel. (1857) 
II]. 392 Matters are not yet ripe for composure. 1709 
Strannore Paraphr. 1V. 192 ‘The composure of those 
Troubles, by the appearance of an Angel. 

+5. A composition (with creditors). Oés. 

1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1408/4 The Proposals lately made by 
him for a Composure with his Creditors. 

II, As a resulting state or condition. 
+6. Composition, constitution, or construction, 

esp. as to its mode. a. generally. Obs. 

3612 WoovatL Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) Ep. Salut. 2 The 
composure and order of the first methodical Surgeons Chest. 
1660 Snarrock Iegetadles Ep. Ded., As to the form and 
composure of matter. 1670-98 Lassrts Voy. /taly 1. 115 
The whole composure of this altar and tabernacle being the 
height of wit and riches .. you [cannot] admire sufficiently. 
¢1720 W. Ginson Furricr’s Guide w ii. (2738) 7 Inequalit 
in the Blood’s Composure. 1868 Brownixne Ring & Bk, 
11. 131 A whole. .in whose composure just The acquiescent 
and recipient side Was Pietro’s, and the stirring striving 
one Violante’s, 

+ b. of the human frame and its parts. Oés. 
1628 Fectuam Resolves i xxxvii, No man had euer 
ower to order Nature in his owne composure. a 1635 
aunton Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) 57 Of a most neat composure, 

and tall in his person, a@ 2716 FE eceuaest Ws, (1723) 1. 275 
Such is the Composure of the Eye. 

t ¢, Personal constitution, temperament. Odés. 

3606 SHaks. <i nt. § C/.1. iv. 22 His composure must be 
rare indeed, Whom these things cannot blemish. ¢ 1665 
Mrs. Hurciinson Alem. Col. Hutchinson 24 In all his 
natural and ordinary inclinations and composure, there was 
something extraordinary. 1705 VAxsruGu Confed.1. ii, OF 
so happy a composure to care a fig for no body. 1715 Mrs. 
j, Varies Extlins V1. 136 She is of a Composure, both of 

find and Person, above nny Thing below a Scipio. 

+7. Mode of disposing or arranging; posture, 
pose. Oéds. 
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COMPOTATOR. 


1628 Earte Alicrocosm., Discout. Man (Arb.) 27 His 
composure of himself is a studied carelessnesse with his 
armes a crosse, and a neglected hanging of his head. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii, ‘The..Tomb..was in the 
form of a Lozenge ; a made out by the composure of 
the body. 

+ 8. Form or style: a. literary; b. musical. Ods. 

1601 R. Jounson Ainge. & Comm, (1603) Ab, The harsh 
composure and conveyance of thestile. @ 1638 Mror Wks. 
1. xvi, 59 In a Poetical strain and composure. 1641 Mind. 
Smectynimnus § 2. 40 Neither for matter nor for composure 
subject to just exception. 1 Evetyn Diary 5 May, A 
new opera .. in recitative music and sceanes, much inferior 
to the Italian Competes and magnificence. 1734 Watts 
Relig. Fi. xxvi, It is .. by a warm composure, that some 
of the French preachers reign over their assemblies. 

+9. Composed or settled condition of affairs; 
public quietness or tranquillity. Os. 

1647 CLarenvon /Jist. Reb. v (1843) 27/2 There. followed 
so excellent a composure throughout the whole kingdom, 
that the like peace and Plenty .. was never enjoyed. 1767 
Gen, Conway in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 519 1V. 508 Every- 
thing isin a profound tranquillity ..except in Poland, where 
1 hope. .that affairs will soon come to a composure. 

10. Composed condition of mind, feelings, or 
demeanour; tranquillity, calmness, collectedness, 
(The extant sense.) 

1667 Mattos 7’, Z. 1x. 272 To whom the Virgin Majestie 
of Eve.. With sweet austeer composure thus reply'’d. “1725 
Pore Odyss. xix. 448 With cool composure feign'd, the 
Chief replies. 1752 Jounson Rambler No. 193 P10 We 
sit down with great composure and writea letter to ourselves. 
1838 Lytton Leé/a 1. ii, An eye and lip of rigid composure. 
1872 Moktey Voltaire (1886) 34 Greek serenity and com- 
posure of spirit. 

IIT. As a concrete product. 

+11. A composed fabric or structure material or 
immaterial; a made up whole, a combination, 
structure, Composition. Oés, 

1609 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. u. iit 109 (Qo.) It was a strong 
composure [/offos counsell] .. a foole could disunite. 
1613-6 W. Browne Srit, Past. u. iii, Nor will the needle 
nor the loome .. such composures make of silke and gold. 
1619 Fudgmt. Synode Dort 54 A patched composure of 
Stoicisme, Manicheisme, Libertinisme, and Turcisme. 1733 
Cneryve Eng, Malady u. v. § 5 (1734) 159 Food .. fitted for 
Use, without the artful Composures of Cookery. 1768-74 
‘Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) }. 387 Gross composures of flesh and 
blood like ourselves. ; ; 

+12. A literary, musical, or artistic composition. 

a. 1603 Dravton Odes ii. 37 In my choise Composures The 
softand easie Closures. .amorously shall meet. 17a1 R. Keatit 
tr. Ya Aempis’ Vail, Lilies Pref. 1 Two of the genuine 
Composures of .. ‘Thomas a Kempis. 19771 Orton Disc. fo 
«iged Pref. 4 The composures of my honoured fathers. 

b. 1660 WatTeRNOUSE rms & Arm, To Rdr., ‘The notes 
of a good composure melodious to musical eares. 1732 
Historia Litt. \V. 97 Metastasio, known by his Opera's and 
other Composures. 

c. 1668 Everys tr. Freart's [dea Painting 8 The Project 
of a more finished Composure. 1704 J. Ersum Art Parnt. 
32 The Colours... are ill managed in working..which is 
enough to spoil the whole Composure. 

+Compot. Ods. Also 5-pote. [a. OF, compot 
ad. late LL. computus, compotus calculation: ef. 
Compost?, Computus.] Computation, reckoning, 
esp. of the Calendar. 

1387 ‘Trevisa ie (Rolls) V. 323 Pat 3ere pe abbot 
Dionisius Exiguus bygan to make Ris compote at Rome. 
lle was pe firste..pat took hede of pe defautes of pat cont 

t. Jéut. VI. 187 Pe compot [432-50 compte] of Ester 

Easter]. 1398 — Barth. De PF. BR. 1x, iii. (Tollem. MS.), 
‘These houres put to gedir in aa Sere makep a day 
pat is clepid binesttihs as Beda sayep: but hereof in be 
compot [Lat. é compute; 1§35 compost], did. xix. cxvi. 
(1495) 919 Doo away compot and acountes. 

ompot, var. of ComPorTe. 
Compotant, nonce-wid, [ad. L. compdtint-em, 


pr. pple.: scc CompoTation, | =Compotator. 

@ 1624 Br. M. Smitn Ser, Eph, v. 18 His maiesty hath 
.. set forth his proclamation against Combatants: it nay 
please God also to moue his Royal heart to proclaime against 
Compotants, agninst such as drinke healths. 

+ Compotate, v. Os. [f. L. type *compatat-: 
see next.] To carouse. Hence Co-mpotating, 
vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 

1694 Westmacotr Script, Ferd. 85 An excellent Junket in 
their compotating humours. /éi¢. 16 Compotating ends. 

Compotation (kpmpeté‘fan). [ad. L. compa: 
talion-em drinking together (in Cic., transl. Gr. 
aupndarov), n. of action froin *compotiire, compatat-, 
f. com- + potére to drink: cf. Fr. compolation and 
Potation.] A drinking or tippling together, 
drinking-bout, carouse, symposium. 

1893 Bacchus Bountieim Marl, Misc, (1809) H. 272 Mis hot 
compotations in the day. 1636 HeaLey 2pictetus’s Alan, 
xlv. 66 Avoid the vulgar banquets, revels and compotations. 
a Statesmen Abingdon 4 ‘Yheir Spirits were a fittle 
clevated in a chearful Compotation. 1862 S, Lucas Seeu- 
faria 101 A stately compotation with the Abbot, 

Hence Compota ‘tionship ;4ad). 

1825 J. Witson in Bluckw, Mag. XVII. tog Affection, 
friendship, and compotationship with Hogg. 

Compotation, obs. f. Compuration. 

Compotator (kempoteltar). [OF. compotateur 
(1gth c. in Godef.), ad. late L. compéldtor-em, 
agent-n. f. compotat-.] A {cllow-drinker. 

1733 Porr Lett. fo Anight 23 Aug., Half our com- 
Panions and compotators of syllabub. 1767 A. CamppetL 
Lexiph. (774) 33 The .. flowing hilarity of our fellow com- 
potators. 1846 Hawtuorne Mosses 11. vii. 115 Ben Jonson's 
conipotators at the Mermaid. 
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Compotatory (k/mpotitori’, az. [ad. L. type 
*compotatéri-us, £. compotdtor: see -ony.]  Ver- 
taining or addicted to compotation. 

1817 ‘I’. L. Peacock .Welincourt 11, 188 The whole pre- 
liminary of the compotatory: ceremonial. 1832 Fraser's 
Mag. 111. 651 Jolly, convivial, compotatory clubs, 

Compote (kpmpot). Alsogcompot. fa. I. 
compote :— OF, composte:— L. composta, conipostia, 
from comfositus pa. pple.: see ComposITE, Com- 
post. Analogous to sbs. in -afa, -ade, -ce.] 

1. Fruit preserved in syrup. 

1693 Evetyy De La Quint. Compl. Gard. 1. 91 marg., 
Compote, fruit stew'd in Sugar, after a manner peculiar to the 
French. 1725 Braptey Kam, Dict. 1. 3 Lij/t Cherries .. 
i into Compotes, half Sugar and Conserves, 1883 Miss 

RADDON Gold. Calf xi. 139 He eats too many compots. 

{| 2. A manner of preparing pigeons. [Fr.] 

1769 Mrs. Rarrann Lug. Housekpr, (1778) 129 Pigeons 
compote. Take six young Pigeons and skewer them... put 
forcemeat into the craws. .fry them brown, etc. 

Compote: see also Compor. 

Compotent, obs. f. CoMPETENT. 

+ Compotent. O¢s. rare. Used by Chaueer in 
the following passage to represent L. sz? compos, 
‘master of itself, in possession of itself’. 

1391 Cuaucrr Boeth, ¥, vi., 172 And it byhouep by neces. 
site pat pilke pinge [eternity] be alwey present to hym self 
and compotent [adgue necesse est et sut compos praesens gibi 
semper adststere), 

|| Compotier, [Fr. f. compote] A dish used at 
dessert for holding fruit: see Comport 2, 

1885 //arfer's Mag. Apr. 740/2 Over the edge of a white 
compotier hung. .grapes. 

Compotist, obs. f. CompuTist. 

t+ Compoti'ster. Oés. In 5 (?) compet-. [f. 
F, compotiste, eompotist, CoMPUTIST + -ER: ef. 
alchemister, barrister, ete.) =CoMPUTIST. 

1413 Lypc. ’yler. Sowle v. i. (1859) 73 The competister 
{? compotister] in the Craft of the Kalendar. 

|| Comportor, Oés. [L.] A eompotator. 

1791 WALKER S.v. Comfotator, Compotor. 1 have not 
found either of these words in any of our Dictionaries, and 
have ventured to place them here only as conversation 
words: the former as the more usual, the latter as more 
correct. 

Compounctyon, obs. f. Compunction. 
Compound (k/mpaund), v. Forms: a. 4-6 

compown(e, 4-7 compoun(e, (5; componc); 2. 
6 compownd(e, compounde, 6- compound, 
fa, t. and pple. 5-6 compowned, compouned, 
&-7 compound: see also Comrounp ffl. a. 
(ME. compoune-n, -powne-n (in 15th c. also 
pone), ad. OF. compon-re, -pondre, -pundre 
(pr. pple. componant (-pondant), 3 pl. pr. com- 
ponent) = Pr. componre, -pondre, It. componere, 
comporre :—L. compén-ére to plaee or put together : 
see Componk. (OF. on gave ME. ow, as in 
dragoun, lesoun, noun, soun.) The form com- 
pounte survived to ¢1575, and compound as pa. t. 
oeeurs even after 1600 (though it may then have 
been referred no longer to a vb. conzfoun, but looked 
upon merely as short for compounded ); on the other 
hand, fo compound(e is known at least as early as 
1520. For the history of the final -d in compound, 
expound, propound, see EXPOUND, whieh in all its 
forms oeeurred earlier in English, and was the type 
followed by compound. In this word the eurrent 
use of the original pa. pple. compozned, compound, 
as an adj., would of itself tend to establish a vh. 
to compound, as in to content, to direct, and the 
verbs referred to under -ATE®; ef. also ASTOUND 
ppl. a, and v.] 

I. To put together, eombine, construet, compose. 
+1. ¢rans. To put together, to join; to apply. 
1393 Gower Conf. I]. 90 How that the Latin shall be 

compouned And in what wise it shall be souned. 1660 
Barrow £ucéid vi. xxxii, If two triangles having two sides 


proportional to two be so compounded or set together at 
one angle. : 

2. To put together, unite, comhine, mix (ele- 
ments). Now chiefly used of the mixing of various 
ingredients so as to form a eomposite produet. 

¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg.83 Take jus of wormod. .hone 
. -barli mele. .& compoune (47S. B compone] hem to idere z 
fille be wounde. /d. 43 Ech of hem bi him-silf or ation: 
pound. 1597 Suaks. 2 ffex. /V, 1. v. 116 Onely compound 
me with forgotten dust. ¢ 1600 — Sov, Ixxi, When I (per- 
haps) compounded am with clay. 16s0 Butwer Anthro. 
Pomet. 237 Other sorts of odoriferous wood, which they com- 
pound with waters still’d with flowers. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ 
Mirr, Stones 38 This terrene is compounded with the 
be age and aqueous. 1817 Keatince Trav. I. 101 

he artist. having compounded trees, rocks, and water, in 
sucb a manner as completely to spoil them all. 1841 Mvers 
Cath. 7h. 11.8 14. 52 The very staff of life needs to be sepa- 
rated from its chaff, and variously compounded, before it can 
be used for. .food. 

b. of the mixing up of non-material elements. 

1384 CHaucer //, Fame ui. 1018 Thus saugh I fals and 
sothe compouned, 1651 Honnrs Leviath. (1839) 6 When a 
man compoundeth the image of his own person with the 
image of the actions of another man. @ 1661 FuLLERWorthies 
126 William Shakespeare..in whom three eminent Poets 
may seem in some sort to be compounded, 1734 tr. Hod/in’s 
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Anc. Hist. (1827) VIL. xvu. 273 His nature compounded 
different and pas qualities together, 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) If. App. 98 The..version is made up 
by compounding the story of William of Poitiers with that 
which we find in Henry of Huntingdon. 

e. Afath. To eombine (individual forces, velo- 
cities, and the like), so as to obtain a resultant 
equivalent to the whole aeting together ; also to 
combine (ratios) : see quot. 1875. 

asgx Diccrs /antont.. xx. Gb, If magnitudes disioyn- 
edly or seperatly be proportionall, conioynedly or comm. 
pounded, they shall also bee proportionall. 1875 ‘Foouunter 
aAlechra xxvi. 224 If the antecedents of any ratios be 
multiplied together and also the consequents, a new ratio is 
obtained, which is said to be compounded of the former 
ratios. Thus the ratio ac : 4d is said to be compounded of 
the two ratios a: é and ci: 1882 Mincimn Unifé. 
Kinemat, 33 Reversing /”s velocity on itself and on Q, 
and componnding this reversed velocity with Q's absolute 
velocity. 1884tr. Lotse’s Logic 261 Complicated mechanical 
problems cannot always be solved by directly compounding 
all the forces in operation. 

d. To comhine (verbal elements’ so as to make 


a ee word. 

1g30 PatsGr. 138 Somtyme prepositions be compounde 
with substantyves, as sursavdt, 1830 IerRscuri Stecdy 
Nat. Phil. 137 Whose names may become attached to, or 
compounded with, the former. p 

‘te. intr, (for eff.) To unite, become eomponnd. 

1727 Thomson Stanmer 1792 Th’ obedient Phantoms 
vanish or appear; Compound, divide, and into Order shift. 

3. frans. To make up (a composite produet) by the 
mixture or eombination of various ingredients or 
elements. 

¢ 1384 Cnavcer //. Fame nu, 521 ‘Vydynges Bothe of feire 
speche and chidynges And of fals and soth compovued 
[s.27. compowned]. 14.. Apiph.in Tradale’s Vis. (1843) 117 
Ephyphanye Whych is a word .. compowned. .of #:/7 fyrst 
and pianos sothe to seyn. c1§70 Pride §- Lowd. (1841) 81 
It was compounded with great diligence Of symplis by 
an Apothecary. 1572 Boss—ewe.t dArworie u. szb, A 
beaste compouned of a swyne and ofan Ape. 1611 Bini 
#xod, xxx, 23 An oyntment compound [1569 compounde] 
after the arte of the Apothecarie. 1611 Swans. Cyib. viv. 
254, 1..did compound for her A certaine stuffe. 1662 H. 
Steppe Jd. Nectar Pref. 6 Essays in compounding Choco. 
lata, 1747 Westey rin Physic 1762) p. xv, Method of 
compounding and decompounding Medecines. 1789 Mrs, 
Pioza France & Italy 1. 80 Its construction was com- 

ounded of comic and distressful scenes, 1822 QO. Nez. 

<XVI. 205 Another solitary adept .. who expected to com- 
pound the alcahest. 

4. To eompose ; to constmet, form. 
only in senses akin to 3.) 

©1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1m, ix. 87 Neuer to compoune 
werke of floterynge mater. 1391 — Aséro/. Prol. 1 A 
suffisaunt astralahne as .. compowned after the Latitude of 
Oxenford. 1571 Diccrs Panton. Pref. A ij, Superficies .. 
whether they be compounde with straighte or [with] circu. 
lare lines, or mixte of bothe. 1577 HeLtowes Guewara’s 
Chron. 31 ‘Yraiane .. persuaded the Oratours to compounde 
any meetres to his praise. 1g99 Suans. //exn, V, v. ii. 221 
Shall not thou and I..compound a Roy, halfe French halfe 
English. a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Alon. (1642) 459 
One Nepos.. compounded many Hymnes and Psalms. 
1814 SouTHEY Roderick xxi, The Spirit who compounded 
thee. 1875 Jowett //atoied, 2) 1.340 Meletus .. lias been 
compounding a riddle. 

+b. To make up or form (an army). Oés. 

1614 Raeicu //ist. World w. i, § 8 He compounded an 
army of great strength. /dzd@. v. ii. § 8 Who with the Boij 
and Insubriens, compound an army of fifty thousand foot. 
1622-62 Heviyn Cosmogr. ut. (1673) 206/1 These Foot are 
compounded most of Gentry. 1644 Sir W. Watcer in Cad, 
St. Papers (1888) 301 An army compounded of these men. 

te. To devise, form (a scheme). Ods. rare. 
1gzo ed. of Caxton’s Chron. Eng. vu. 95/1 Kynge Edwarde 
«-compounded in lis mynde how he myght recover his 
treasour. 
+ 5. To make up, constitute, or eompose, as in- 


gredients or elements do. Oés. 

1607 SHAKs. Timon ww. ii. 35 His pompe, and all what state 
compounds. 1663-4 Marvet. Corr, Wks. 1872-5 I]. 140 
(The reasons] altogether will not compound one solid argu- 
ment. 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 28 The Muscles com. 
pounding the Sides of that ventricle. /éid. 1. (1704) 68 
Corpnscles of such Figures as they compounded before. 

I. To eompose differences, settle claims. 
* trans. 

+6. To settle or eompose (disturbanee, strife, 
litigation, a difference). Obs. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. VITi, X1. 224 All thinges being 
compownded and at a good poynte in the reste of the 
worlde, 1862 Act 5 Eliz.c. 4§ 28 Yf..the said Justice.. 
cannot compounde and agre the Matter between [them]. 
1596 Suaks. Faw. Shr. 1. ti. 28 Rise Gremio, rise, we will 
compound this quarrell. 1 s97-8 Bacon Ess. /fon. & Reput. 
(Arb) 70 Such as compound the long Miseries of ciuill 
Warres. 1642 Futter Holy § Prof, St. u. xxiv. 151 He 
compounds many petty differences betwix this neighbours. 
17iz ArpuTunot Joln Bull (1755) 16 They took great 
pleasure in compounding law-suits among their neighbours. 
1757 Mrs. R. Grirritu Lett. Henry §& Fr. (1767) 1. 62 To 
compound this dispute upon revenge. 

+b. adbsol. Obs. 

1596 Srenser Stufe /red. 4 Theyr judge will compound 
betweene the murderer and the friends of the murdered, 

7. Of the parties: To settle (a matter) by mntual 
eoneession ; to eompromise. 

1659 Gentl, Cail. (1696) 134 Neither of the combatants 
were so implacable but that they could willingly have com- 
pounded the matter. 1699 Bentrey iad, 134 We may 
compound the difference thus. 1777 W. DatryarLe Trav. 
SP. § Port. xi, 1 disputed the point, threatened to.. com- 


(Now used 
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plain, when we compounded the affair. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) V. 65 In case the suit had not been compounded. 

8. a. To settle (a debt) by agreement for partial 
payinent ; todischarge (a reeurring charge or sub- 
scription) by paying a lump sum. 

1665 Man.uev Grotins Lowe. Warres 562 Woratio Pala- 
vine’s Debt .. was afterwards privately compounded. 1687 
Drvpen find & 7. 1. 144. 33 Both knave and fool the 
Merchant we may call ‘lo pay great summs, and to coni- 
pound the small.” 170g Luttreun Brief Rel. (18571 V. 581 
Pirkin, the linnen draper .. has compounded his debts for 
8s. 6d. in the pound. 1827 Scott Diary 25 Dec., 1 might 
have employed the money .. in compounding my debts. 

b. ‘To settle (any matter) by a moncy payment, 
in lieu of other liability. 

1709 StTEELF. Zaller No. 26 P 2, 1 have compounded Two 
or Three Rapes. 1768 Sterxe Sent. Journ, Montriul, 
‘There is always a matter to compound at the door, before 
you can get into your chaise, ACETAL is with the sons and 
daughters of poverty who surround you. 1871 1B. Tayior 
Faust (1875) 1. xix. 172 With the police ‘twere casy to 
compound it, 7 ? 

9. Said of the ercditor or claimant: To acccpt a 
eomposition for; to condone (a liability or offence) 
for money or the like; to settle privately with one. 

To compound a felony (or the like): to forbear prosecution 
for some consideration, which is an offence at law. Ye con. 
pound an information: to reveal acrime, and conmience a 
prosecution, with the object of being paid or ‘squared’ in 
order to desist. 

1683 in Micary’s Anaé. (1888) App. xv. 284 Orderd, that 
hone of the ssid company. .presimre to take or compound for 
the future, any fines. rg17 Lapy M.W. Mosiacur Acts, 
Hl. xlvii, q2 It is the business of the next relations to 
revenge the dead person; and if they like better to com. 
pound the matter for money there is uo more said of it. 
1752 Jouxson Ramdler No. 201 ? to Ilis companions .. 
langhed at his uneasiness, compounded the offence for a 
bottle. 1775 Burke SA. Cone. ater. Wks, HIT. 122, 1 for 
one, protest against compoundiug our demands: I declare 
against compounding for a poor limited sum, the imnrense, 
evergrowing, eternal debt..due to generous government. 

** rutvans. 

+10. To agree, make terms, bargain, contract 
(wth, for. Also with jidirect passive. Obs. 

1419 in Ellis Orig. Lett, u. 28 1, 88 For the which guerdon 
-.oure said Lord of Powys hase compownyd with us and 
fynaly accorded. 1557 ‘'ussER 100 Points Husd, xi, With 
its seruauntes compound, to carry thy muckhilles, on thy 
barley ground. 1602 Srcar /fom, Mil. & Cre. un. xiii. 129 
Senen gentlemen doe compound with seven other, to run 
certaine courses at the Tilt. 1603 Snaks. Afeas. for A. 1. 
ii. 25 Compound with him by the yeere, and let him abide 
here with you. ¢ 16653 Mrs. Ilurciuixsox Alene. Cod. 
Efutchinson (1846) 397 It is believed thar Richard himself 
was compounded See to have resigned the place. 

11. To eome to terms or scttle a dispute, by 
eompromise or mutual eoncession. 

@1828 Skecton Vor Popnd? 325, 1 wysche they myglit 
have grateis Lysens to compounde. 1602 Warser Alb. 
Hing. 1x. xlv. (1612) 213 Richard Plantagenet, the Duke of 
Vorke. .Sought to depose sixt Henrie. . But they compound, 
1614 Rareicn fist, World uw. xi. § 5 Agesilaus having 
thus compounded with ‘lithraustes, entred Phrygia. 1635 
Quartes Zbl. 1. x. (1718) 43 Take my advice: compound, 
and share the prize, 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 533 ? 2 They 
gladly compounded to throw their cards in the fire if he 
would his paper. 1860 Mottry Netherd. (1868) 1. vi. 333 
Aldegonde had promised the enemy: to bring then to com- 
pound. 1863 KincLake Crimea (1876) I, xii. 194. 


12. To come to terms as to the ainount of a 
payment ; to make a peenniary arrangement (wt) 
a person, for forgoing a claim, eonferring a benefit, 


ete.). 

1539 Act 31 Hen. V711,¢. 4 The saide recompence..to be 
paied. .onlesse that the maire..can otherwise componnd or 
agree with the lordes. 190 Sir J. Suvrn Dése. Weapons 
7b, These Coronells..will accept of no Captaines, but of 
such as will compound with them and buy their Captainship. 
1652 Neeptam Sedden's Aare Cl. 492 Enforced them to 
compound for great sunimes that they might fish quietly: 
for one year. 1667 E. Ciampertayxe Sé. Gt, Brit, t. mt. 
(2743) 142 The Bishop compounds for the First Fruits of his 
Bishoprick. 1763 #rit. Mag. 1V. 175 Componnders for 
malt shall not be liable to compound, or pay duties, for 
cyder or perry, to be..consumed in their own families. 1865 
MERieAte Kom, Entp. V1II1. ixiii, 2t These new occupants 
gladly compounded for the protection..by a tribute. 

Jig. 1599 Suaxs. [Tex V, w. vi. 33 For hearing this, 1 
must perforce compound With mixtfull See or they will 
issue to. 1796 Burke Lett, Noble Ld, Wks. 1842 Il. 270 
But they have a means of compounding with their nature. 
1887 LoweLL Democr. 94 [Memory] is forced to compound 
as best she may with her inexorable creditor—Oblivion. 

13. To come to terms and pay for an offence or 
injury ; to substitute a money payment in licu of 
any other liability or obligation; to pay. 

15s Fardle Factions u. xi. 257 ‘Thei never lette them go 
ynull they haue compounded by the purse. 1632 Star 
Chan. Cases (Camd. Soc.) 126 He alsoe brought his 
severall actions of rescusse ae every oneof them} some 
compound with him. 1 wr 'T, Browne Relig. Aled. 11. 
§ 1 Their purses componnd for their follies. 1654 Ordin- 
ances ¢. §§. Sept. 2 The persons so compounding. 1691 T. 
H[ate] Acc. New /nvext. p. cxiv, Encroachments that 
shall be compounded for. 1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 
1772, 75 The governor would have compounded for his life 
by ransome. 1874 Green Short FHist. ive ae country 
gentlemen were compelled to take up knighthood, or to 
compound forexemption, = ; : 

pb. To discharge any liability or satisfy any claim 
by a compromise whereby something lighter or 


easier is substituted. 
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1663 Butter f/ad. 1.1. 215 Compound for Sins they are 
inclin’d to, By damning those they have no mind to. | 1735 
SomERVILLE ee im. 211 The captive Fox ..with a Limb 
Compounded for his Life. 1765 Biackstoxe Comme. Tee 
The personal attendance in knigbt-service CE trouble. 
some ..the tenants found means of compounding for it; by 
first sending others in their stead, and in process of time 
making a pecuniary satisfaction to the lords in lieu of it. 
178: Cowrrr Truth 291 No Papist more desirous to com- 
pound, Than some grave sinners upon English ground. 

c. To pay one sum as a final discharge for an 


annual or recurting charge or subscription. 

1867 Oxford Unix. Calendur oo But, in lieu of this annual 
charge, every one. .may..compound for all such Dues. 

14. Of an insolvent debtor: To scttle with 
creditors and pay a fixed proportion in discharge 
of their full claims. 

1654 Warren Unédelievers 64 Christ did not compound 
with the Father, as hroken debtors with the creditour, 
making him to take lesse then was due. 1692 Woon 4//. 
Oxon. (1. 736 Dr. Cox put himself in prison purposely to 
compound for his debts. r77r Fraxxuin 4 ntodiog. Wks. 
1840 I. 64 He failed .. compounded, and went to America. 
1Bog R. Lancrorp /utrad, Srade 121 A tradesman .. com- 
pounds with his creditors for 8s. 74¢. per pound. 

15. To accept a composition in licu of onc’s full 
claims, or of things relinquished. 

3611 Hevwoop Golf. Age 1. Wks. 1874 IIL. 8 7yfau. If 
my owne land proue thus vnnaturall I‘le purchase forraine 
aid. 2 Lord. Rather compound. 1665 Manxtev Grofivs’ 
Low C. Warres 133 The rest of his men .. compounded for 
the other Towns they had. 1750 Curstrrr. Left, [IL 21, 
[am very willing to compound for your coming nearer to 
perfection than the generality of your contemporaries. 1819 
Craspe 7% of flall vu. Wks. 1834 V1. 137 So Fancy willed, 
nor would Compound for less. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) V. 1x. vii, 365 If the Emperor should, compound for 
any territory, and receive tribute instead of possession. 

b. To accept terms of settlement in licu of 
prosecution: hence the Committee for Compound- 
zug with Delinquents (i.e. Royalists) under the 
Commonwealth. 

1576 Act 18 Elfz.c. 5 § 4 No suche Informer... may com- 
pounde or agree with any I’erson. .that shall offende against 
any Penall statute. a 1626 Bacon Mar. & Uses Com, Lae 
2 If they will not sue, or if they be compounded withall. 
1646 Ordinances c. 69. Feb. 6 For establishing Commis. 
sioners .. to compound with Delinquents. 1829 Scotr Ab 
Roy \ntrod.g To prevent those who have lost .. money by 
robbery, from compounding with the felons for restoration 
of a part of their booty. 1 uitle, Calendar of the 
Proceedings of the Committee for Compounding, 1643-1660. 

Compound (kgmpaund), a. Forms; § i-com- 
pouned, y-componed, -yd, componed<e, -yd'e, 
-pouned, 6 -pounde, 5 -pound. (Originally 
pa. pple. of compoune, contpoue (sce COMPOUND 2.), 
and so of 3 syllables, com-foun-ed, but already 
¢1400 reduced to two; its participial character, 
which was thus obscured, was lost entirely after the 
vb. became compound with pa. pple. een | 

1. gen. Made up by the combination of scvera 
elements or ingredients. a. artificially. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg.92 Medicyns bobe be symple & 
pe compound [7.7 componed}. 1566 lrant Aforace Sat. 
tniv. (R.!', Some kinde of compounde wyne. 1601 Hottann 
Pliny (1634) L. 547 Certain compound medicines for trees. 
1765 A. Dickson Jreat. Hare, un, (ed. 2) 452 The farmer.. 
may make his compound dunghill of the earth of the field 
which he intends to manure, 1859 Doxacpson G&. Gran. 
» 364 A compound word is an union of two or more words, 
represented at least hy their roots, and conveying their 
separate and combined signification. 1868 Heres Xealmah 
ii. (1876: 19 Some compound sleep-stuff.. I say compound, 
because I am sure it was mixed with some drug. 

b. Consisting in its nature of a combination of 
various parts ; compositc, complex. 

1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 11 pilke .tiij. complexiouns .. 
sumtyme ben Dake Seg [v. r. y-componyd], bat is to seie, 
medhid. 1 ARCKLEY Felic. Man (1631) 366 Elements and 
compound things. 1798 Ferriar lustre. Sterne, Varieties of 
Afan 199 The ae those compound animals. 1813 Sir 
H. Davy Agric. Chem. iv.(1814)42 A body is Considered as 
Compound when two or inore distinct substances are capable 
on ren, produced from it; thus Marble is a Compound 


Ye 
ce. Involving the combination of various actions, 

processes, notions, etc. ; combined, collective. 

rgir F. Funrer Med. Gymn. og A Compound Method of 
Cure. 1793 Smeaton Ed'ystone L. $174 Through the wall, 
and through an opposite buttress, whose compound thick- 
ness amounted to eight feet. 1823 F. Coorrr Pioneers iii, 
This offspring of compound genius. 1855 Bain Senses & 
Int. 1. it. (1864) 51 In the propulsion of food there is a com- 
pound or double action. 


+d. ‘Madc up’, fictitiously composed. Oés. 
1574 Hettowes Guexara’s Fam, Ep. 123 No man shall 
thinke it is a compound fable, but that of a trueth it did 
passe. E 
2. Specific uses. 
a. Surg. and Aled, in compound cyst, rupture, 
dislocation, etc.; compound fracture variously 


uscd ; see esp. quots. 1783, 1847, 1885. 

¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. go Pe festre pat is now vicus 
I-compouned_[v. 7. componed} 1543 Tranzeron Vigo's 
Chirurg. 83 Everye wounde is compounde, that hath any- 
thyng joyned unto it, without remotion..as woundes caused 
by brusynge. /éfd. (1586) 273 A fracture compound is that 
which is accompanied with a wound. 1685 J. Cooker Marrow 
Chirurg. (ed. 4411.1. 5 Fractures. .are either simple or com- 
pound. 1745 tr. Van Swicten's Boerhaave (11. 136 When 
the ulna and radius are both fractured together..they then 
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call the fracture complicated, or even compound, though it 
would also seem that a fracture may be termed compound, 
when only a single bone is broken in several places. 1783 
Port Chirurg. Wks, 1. 449, 1 use the term Compound frac- 
ture in the sense in which the English have always used it, 
that is, to imply a broken bone complicated with a wound. 
/bid. \N,.14 Wf both intestine and omentum contrihute mu- 
tually to the formation of the tumour, it is called entero- 
epiplocele, or compound rupture. 1831 Sir A. Coorer Dis- 
locations (ed. 7) 13 In compound dislocation not only the 
articulatory surfaces of the bone are displaced, but the cavity 
of the joint is laid open by a division of the skin and the 
capsular ligament, 1847 Soutn tr. Chelins' Surg. 1. 509 
A fracture is only compound when a wound, however small, 
communicates with it so as to expose the broken bone to 
theair. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex, Fracture, compound, fracture 
with a coexisting skin wound, with which it communicates. 

b. Arith, and Afg. 

(a) Made up by combination of several elements, as 
tcompound decimal, one consisting of a whole number and 
adecimal fraction (04s.); ¢._ fraction (see quot.); ¢. number, 
a nuniber formed by multiplication of factors, a composite 
number; also, ta number represented by two or more 
figures (obs.); ¢. guantity tin ne |, a quantity consisting of 
more than one term$ iin Avith.) a quantity expressed in 
terms of various denominations, a5 pounds, shillings, and 
pence ¢. ratio, see quot. for ods. use! now, the ratio formed 
by multiplying together the antecedents, and also the con- 
sequents, of two or more ratios. 

(6) Dealing with other than simple numbers, dealing with 
numbers of various denominations of quantity, measure, 
weight, etc., as in compound addition, division, multiplica- 
tion, subtraction. 

(c) Proceeding by other than the simple process, as com. 
found formerly compounded) interest, proportion. 

1ss7_ Recorpr IWhetst. Aiij, Compounde nombers are 
made hy multiplicacion of 2 nombres together. 1579 |iccrs 
Stratiot., There be three sorts of numbers .. the last a miat 
ora compound. 1594 Biunpevat. /xere. 1. i. (ed. 7) 2 Com- 
pound is that which is compounded of Article and Digit, as 
13, 14.17, 24. /did. 1. xxvii. (ed. 7) 73 Consider whether 
your Divisor be compound, or simple, I call that compound 
which contayneth Fractions. 1660 IT’. Witusrorp Scales of 
Commerce 1. wu. 48 Use or Interest hath .. two Species, viz. 
Simple or Compounded. /éra’. 49 Compound interest .. is 
called interest npon interest. /ézd. 59, I will .. proceed to 
1806 [uTTON 
Course Math. \. 32 Compound Addition shows how to add 
or collect several numbers of different denominations into 
one sum. /éd. I. 127 Compound Interest, called also 
Interest upon Interest, is that which arises from the prin- 
cipal and interest, taken together, as it becomes due. /Aid. 
(1827; 1. 52 A Compound Fraction, is the fraction of a frac. 
tion ..as, 4 of 4, or Pof dof 3. 1859 Bary. Ssutu Arith, 
§ Alg.sed, 6) 194 A quantity consisting of more than one 
term, as a+4, atd+e, is called a Compound quantity. 
1875 Toouuster Alechra xxvi. 224 Let there three 
ratios..a:4,d:¢,c:d; thenthe compound ratiois axdxe: 
bxexd, 

ce. Archit, Contpound order: Composit® ordcr. 

Compound arch, archway: in mediaval architecture, a 
series of arches of different sizes inclosed in an archway of 
larger dimensions, Compound pier: ‘a term sometimes 
given to a clustered column’ (Gwilt £ncyc/, Archit. Gloss.). 

a 1639 Wotton Ground Rules Archit. (1676) 8 The Com- 
pound Order, or as some call it, the Roman, others more 
generally the Italian. 1703 T.N. Crty sae Purchaser 27 
Composite, Compound, or Reman’ 1726 R. Neve Builder's 
Hct. (ed. 2), Architects reckon five Orders..viz. Tuscan, 
Dorick, lonick, Corinthian, and Roman, Composite, or Com- 
pound Order. 

da. Zoot. and Sot. Consisting of a combination 
of individual organisms, as compound animat, 
soophyte, coral, ctc., or of simple parts, as com- 
found eye, stomach, flower, fruit, leaf, umbel, ete. 

1668 Witxins Neal Char. 108 Compound; bearing a 
flower like Jessamine. 1776 Witnerixnc Arti, IJants 
(1796) 1. 321 The Dandelion and the Thistle are compound 
flowers; that is, each of these flowers are compo: or 
compounded of a number of small flowers, called Florets. 
ae Topp Cyel, Anat. 1. 770/2 Certain Crustacea. exhibit 
..Compound eyes .. having distinct facets. 1841-71 T. R. 
Jones Anint. Aingd, (ed. 4) § 2311 The compound stomach 
1s that possessed by the Ruminantia..and consists of four 
distinct cavities. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4. 100 Com- 
pound Leaves are those which have from two to many 
distinct blades, on a common leaf-stalk. 

e. Afech. and Physics, as in compound axle, 
engine, electro-maguel, lever, locomotive, microscope, 
notion, pendulunt, screw, steam-engine, 

1710 J. Crarkr. Rohanlts’ Nat, Phil, (1729) 1. 84 As there 
are Compound Motions, so also are there compound Deter- 
minations. 1849 Nat. Philos. Mechanics 1. tv. § 26. 10 
(Useful Knowl Soc.) The power may act upon the weight 
through .. a series of levers, in which case the npparatns is 
called a composition of levers, or a compound lever. 1829 
Carve Afise. (1857) 1. 272 A compound-pendulum, vibrat- 
ing in the character of scarecrow. 1838 Comstock Ma?. 
Philos.(ed. Lees) 46 Compouud motion is that motion which 
is produced by two or more forces, acting in different 
directions, on the same body, at the same time. 1867 J. 
Hoce Microsc. 1. ii. 31 In the compound microscope, not 
less than two lenses must be employed. 1879 G, Prescott 
Sp. Telephone p.ii, In 1830, Professor Henry deduced from 
the eee of Amptre..the compotind electro-magnet. 
1886 M. Revnouns Engineman's Pocket Comp. iii.25 A com- 
pound engine isa condensing engine in which the mechanical 
action of the steam is begun in one cylinder and ended in a 
larger cylinder. 

f. Afusic. 

Compound interval (teoncord), one exceeding an octave. 
Componnd stop: an organ-stop having more than one rank 
of pipes. Compound time + time or rhythm in which each 
har is made up of two, three, or four bars of simple time. 

1694 W. Wotper Harmony (1731) 39 Notwithstanding 
this Distinction of Original and Compound Concords. 1848 
Riwsaurt 1s¢ &k. Prano_29 Compound Common, Time 
occurs when two bars of Triple Time are joined in one 
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.. Compound Triple Time is when the measure of com- 
mon ‘Triple Time is divided into nine parts. 1880 Grove 
Dict, Alus, s.v., 4-4 time, which is made up of two bars of 
2-4 time..in Germany is always classed with the compound 
times, In England however .. those rhythms only [are] 
considered as compound, in which each beat is divisible into 
tbree parts, 188: C. A. Epwarps Organs 148 Compound 
stops do not give any one sound to a note, but a combina. 
tion of two or more. 

g. Compound householder: a householder whose 
rates are included in his rent, and paid by the land- 
lord. 

85114 4 15 } ict. c 14 (tithe) An Act to amend the Law 
for the Registration of certain Persons commonly known as 
‘Compound Householders’. 1880 M&Cartiuv Oten Times 
IV, 110 ‘The compound householder. .was the occupier of 
one of the small houses the tenants of which were not them. 
selves rated to the relief of the poor. 

Compound larceny, radical, etc.: see LARCENY, etc. 

Compound (kympaund), 54.1 ~~ use of 
the adj.: cf. the parallel history of Compost sd. 
Originally stressed on second syllable; so in H. 
More, and still dialectally ; Shaks. has both, but 
compound more frequently.] 

1. guasi-concr, A union, combination, or mixture 
of clements. 

16a Burton Anat, Mel. iu, iv. 1, iii, (1676) 404/2 Ma- 
hometans are a compound of Gentiles, Jews, and Christians. 
1710 Aoutson 7atler No, 220 P 3 A Compound of Two very 
different Liquors. 1760 72 tr. Yuan & Uloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 
If. vii. v. 237 Their customs..are a kind of compound of 
those of Lima and Quita. 1824 Scotr War. xlvil, It was 
not fear, it was not ardour,—-it was a compound of both. 

2. concr, @ A compound substance; sec. a 
compounded dmg, as opposed to ‘ simples’. 

1611 Suaks, Cyd. 1. v. g These most poysonous Com- 
pounds. 1641 Br, Hatt Ser. in Rem. Wks. (1660) e 
As we say in our philosophy .. only compounds nouris 
1816 J, Ssutu /'anorama Sc. & Art \.42 Compounds formed 
by the mixture of two or more different metals, are called 
allova 1878 Huxtey /’/ysfogr. 89 Compounds which con- 
tain a larger proportion of oxygen. 

b. ¢rausf. of what is immaterial. 

1855 Bain Senses & nt. 1. iv. § 26 (1864) 301 Volition is a 
compound, made up of this and something else. 

e. A compound word, a verbal compound, 

1530 Patscr. 395 Ye prens is a symple whiche hath for his 
compoundes je reprens, etc. ¢ 1600 SHaks. Sonn, xxvi, 
‘To new-found methods and to compounds strange. 160! 
Campen Kem, (1637) 126 Wee retaine it in the compoun 
Husband. 1872 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 127 Classified, in 
that jargon which makes an uncouth compound pass muster 
for a new critical nicety, as a tendency-poet. 

+d. A composite number. O6s. 

1594 Buunpevin £.rerc. 1. vii. (ed. 7) 25 Such numbers as 
may be evenly divided by another number without leaving 
any remainder, are called Compounds. 

e. A compound locomotive. 

1890 Rathuay Herald 25 Oct. 6/3 The driver of one of the 
latest compounds on L, & N.W. [railway], /éid. The com- 
pounds make upin oi] what they save in coal. 

+3. A composition, a thing made up. Ods. 

1607 WaLKInGTon Off. Glass vi, (1664) 79 Strugling to- 
gether. .will soon dissever the parts, and rend in sunder the 
whole Compound. 1613-6 W. Browne Brit, Past, 1 iii, 
Man‘s compounds have o’ertbrown his simplenesse. 1773 J. 
Ross Fratricide (MS.) 1. 922 What am I but a compound 
frail of dust, Wak'd into life by thy enlivening breath? 

4. Compounding, composition. 

ney J. Wesster Aetallogr. iii. 41 Imperfect .. in regard 
of the Compound. 1694 W. Ilotper //armony (1731) 39 
Whereas beyond an Octave, nll is but Repetition of these 
[concords] in Compound with the Eighth, rs a Tenth is an 
Eighth and a Third, 1741 Betrerton in Oldys Eng. Stage 
ii, 19 Roxana is haughty, malicious, insinuating, with this 
Compound, She is made desperately in Love with Alex- 
nnder. 1759 B. Martin Nat. /Jist. tinge I, Surrey 139 
The Name of this .. District is of Saxon Compound. 1841 
Catun N. Amer. Ind. (1844) 1. xxv, 205 A different com- 
pound of character. 


Compound (kempaund), s).2 Anglo-Ind. [Of 
disputed origin, but referred by Yule and Burnell, 
on weighty evidence, to Malay 4anipong, kampung 
(in Du. orthog. Aanpoeng) * enclosure, space fenced 
in’; also ‘ village, quarter of a town occupied by 
a particular nationality’, as the ‘Chinese kam- 
pong’ at Batavia. In this latter sense, camgon 
occurs in a Pg. writer of 1613. 

Eartier conjectures were that it was a corruption of Ye. 


campanha or ¥. cantpagne country, or of Pg. carpo fiel 
camp. See Yule Ang/o-/nd. Gloss. s.v.] 

The enclosure within which a residence or factory 
(of Europeans) stands, in India, China, and the 
East generally. 

apie by Yule and Burnell to have been first used by 
Englishmen in the early factories in the Malay Archipelago, 
and to have been thence carried by them to peninsular India 
on the one hand and China on the other. In later times, it 
has been taken to Madagascar, East and West Africa, Poly 
nesia, and other regions where Englishmen have penetrated, 
and has been applied by travellers to the similar enclosures 
round native houses. 

1679 Fort St. Geo. Consns. 14 Apr. (Yule), There the Dutch 
have a Factory of a large Compounde. 1696 Bowyear 
Frnt. Cochin China 30 Apr. (¥.), Their custom-houses of 
which there are three, in a square Compound of about 
too Paces over each way. 1763 Verrist Transl fr. Persian 
in PArl. Trans. LI. 267 Alt Chowdry’s compound opened 
{from an Earthquake], and the water..filled a deep ditch, 
that surorhnaae his house. 1781 /adia Gaz, 3 Mar. (Y.), 
Godown usurps the ware-house place, Compound denotes 
each walled space. 1826 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master viii. 232 He 
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chang’d his course, and soon he found The way irito his own 
compound. @1847 Mrs, Surrwoop Lady of Manor |. iv, 
79 Pretty thatched cottages standing in little compounds, 
or yards, hedged round with a kind of prickly fence. 1857 
Ltvincstone Srav. xvii. 314 He had made the walls of his 
compound, or courtyard. 1884 C. T, Bucktann Soc. Life 
India iii. 51 All the factory-buildings usually stand in one 
compound. .and this is in size almost equal to a small park. 

Compow ndable, ¢. [f.Compounn v, + -aBLE.] 

+1. Accordable, agreeable. Ods. 

1611 Cotcr., Accordabte, compoundable, accordable, 
agreeable. A 

. Capable of being compounded or combined. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Lect. t. (1682) 227 Bodies .. 
many, and compoundable infinite ways. 1803 W. Tayvior 
in Monthly Mag. XIII. 113 Gothic words .. are ..far more 
fiexible and compoundable than those of southern origin. 
1870 Ansott Shaks. Grammar § 432 Hence ‘blame’..was 
considered compoundable with another adjective. 

3. Capable of being commuted for money. 

1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav, xii, A penalty of .. five 
pounds, compoundable for a term of imprisonment. 1883 
Str L. Grirrin in Forts. Rev. 1 Oct. 489 Every offence is 
ordinarily compoundable for money. 

Compownded, ///. a. [f. Compounn v. +-ED|.] 

1. Formed by the combination of various elements 
or the mixtnre of various ingredients. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. JV, 1. it. 8 The braine of this foolish 
compounded Clay-man, is not able to inuent any thing, etc. 
1613 — Alen, VIII, 1 1. 13 What foure Thron’d ones 
could haue weigh’d Such a compounded one? 1660 Barrow 
Euclid v. Def. 14 Compounded ratio is when the antecedent 
and consequent taken botb as one are compared to the con- 
sequent itself, 1692 Trvon Wrsd. Dictates 10 Sweet com- 
pounded Foods, 1789 Saunoers in PAi, Trans. LX XIX. 
104 A compounded medicine made up of above thirty differ. 
ent ingredients, 1874 Savcr Compar. Philol. vi. 241 Latin 
and Greek. .possess but few compounded roots in common. 

+ 2. Combined, taken in combination ; collective. 

1658 Bramuatt Consecr. Bps. xi. 223 If these words be 
considered coniointly in a compounded sense. 1725 Watts 
Logie wi. iii. § 1 The Sophism of Division is when we infer 
the same Thing concerntng Ideas in a divided Sense, which 
is only true in a compounded Sense, 

+3. Compound, composite, complex. Mostly 
Obs. Cf. Compounded Interest : see COMPOUND a. 
2b. quot 1660. 

1870 Bititncstey Exctid 1. 1.9 Composition passeth..from 
oe simple to thinges more compounded. 1594 BuunpE- 
vit L£xere, t. xxix. (ed.7) 78 If the number be compounded, 
that is to say, consisting of Integrums and Fractions. 1694 
W. Hotver Harmony (1731) 40 These Compounded Con- 
cordsare found. .by their Habitude to the Original Concords. 
(ih ag Se Ce ‘ourn. Ferus. ge toz There it was that 
Judas .. met with his compounded death, 1721 J, GREEN. 
woop Ezg. Gram, 213 A Sentence or Saying is either single 
or compounded, 1768 Hottann in Phil. Trans. LVIIL, 46 
A monthly astronomical clock ..with a compounded pendu. 
lum, 1824 L. Murray Ang.Grant. ct 5) I. 320 Almost all 
compounded sentences, are more or less elliptical. 

th. Archit. =Composite. Obs. 

a 1639 Wotton Ground Rutes Archit, (1676) 11 Eight 
Columns of the Compounded Order. 

Compow'ndedly, adv. [f. prec.+-1¥2.} In 
a compounded manner or order ; compositely. 

19793 SMEATON Edystone L.§ 38 A set of short balks were 
laid. upon the next step compoindedly. 1816 G.S. Faber 
Orig. Pagan Idol. 1. The Nile was called both com- 
poundedly. .Ogeon and simply Geon. 

Compou'ndedness. ([f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Compounded or composite quality. 

1697 J. Serjeant Sotid Philos, 7 Reflecting well on the 
Simplicity or Compoundedness of those Notions. 

Compownder. [f Compouxny.+-ER1,.] One 
who compounds, in the various senses of the vb. 

1, One who makes a compound of ingredients. 

1622 G.G. Creat. Praysing God 8 Their composition .. 
must necessarily presuppose first a compounder. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xix, To propose another (health] in honour 
of the punch-compounder. 1855 Brewster Newfon IL. xxv. 

73 The most ignorant compounder of simples, 1883 Dr. E. 

ownes in Rep. Calcutta Missionary Conf. 414 Ina large 
Hospital. .anative Doctor, two Compounders, anda Steward 
«-would be required. /é¢d. 416 The compounders .. give out 
the medicines. R 

+2. One who settles or composes strife or quar- 
tels ; reproachfully, 2 compromiser. Obs. 

1559 Toxstaut Serme. Pato Sund.(1823) 73 Lyttell warre 
hath ben in..Christendome, but the bysshop of Rome. .hath 
ben a styrrer of it .. seldome any compounder of it. rs8x 
Lamparve £iren. t. ii. (1602) 10, I wish him to be, as well... 
a Compounder, as a Commissioner of the peace. 1612-20 
Suerton Quiz. w. ses?) 124 They held it to bee the 
best course to. .bee compounders of peace and amity between 
Sancho Panca and the Barber. 1724 Swirt Draper's Lett. 
vii, Softners, sweetners,compounders, and pe aaae Sle 

b. Hist. A name given (¢ 1692) to those 


who wished for a restoration of James II under 


guarantees for the constitution and with a general: 


amnesty. 

1775 J. Macenerson Orig. Papers 1. 445 is friends in 
Britain, who wanted to restore him on conditions, and 
the name of compounders. 1827 HALLAM 


were known b 
Const. Hist, (1876) III. xv. 127 The Jacobite faction was 
1855 


divided between compounders and non-compounders. 
Macautay Hist. Eng. IV. 385. 

One who compounds for a liability, debt, or 
charge ; one who compounds a felony or offence ; 
one who pays a Imp sum in discharge of recurrent 
payments to which he is liable. 

1542 in W. H. Turner Seéect Ree. 
Malynson shall have. .the. .place of a 


Vou. IT. 


Oxford 167 Thomas 
Chamberleyn .. as a 


TAL 


compownder. - 1578 /éid. 395 Eyerye Chamberlen, or com- 
bie for Chanbelenen inne ijd. 1660 Mitton Free 
Commu. 7. a1680 Butter Rem. (2759) I. 58 Our holiest 
actions have been T’h’ effects of wickedness and sin; Re. 
ligious Houses made Compounders For th’ horrid Actions 
oF the Founders, 1763 Brit, Mag. 1V. 175 Compounders 
neglecting ..to pay their composition-money, 1832 Act 
2-3 Wilt. 1V, ¢. 100 § 5 Any person compounding for tithes 
‘..0r. any tenant of any such..lessee or compounder. 1888 


Pall Malt G. 20 July 14/1 A compounder of felony..anda | 


suborner of false testimony. 

b. Grand and Petty Compounders: in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, proceeders or inceptors who 
paid higher fees for their degrees in consideration 
of being possessed of an independent income. 
(Abolished in 1853. Burke's use is erroneous.) 

1682 Woop Life (1848) 245 Bishop Brideoake’s son of 
Trinity to be M.A., five terms given to him, and to go out 
gad compounder. 1691 — Fast? Oxon, an. 1522 1. 665 

ichard Parker a compounder, or one that payed double or 
treble fees for his Degree, as having atemporalestate, 1714 
Avurre Univ, Oxford ur. i. 1790 Burke fr. Rev. Wks. 
V. 384 Grand compounders in potiticks, who shorten the 
road to their degrees in the state. 1870 G. V. Cox Recoll. 
O.cford xii, ‘Have you £300 a year of your own?! if ‘yes’ 
.- “then you are a Grand Compounder and your fees are so 
and so.’ If under £300 a year and above £5, the Proceeder 
was entered as Petty Compounder, and paid ros. 8. more. 

Compou'nding, 7/. sb. In 4-6 compown-, 
compouning. ‘The action of the vb, Compounn 
in its various senses. Committee for compounding 
(17th c.): sec Compounn v. 15 b.3 compounding 
of felony: see tbid. 9. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. vt. xvi. (1495). 323 Com. 
ponsngs of contrary thynges is welle of corrupcion. ¢ 1529 

Vorsey in Ellis Orzg. Letf. 1. 103 11.5 In the makyng 
and compownyng whereof. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary xiil. 
(1870) 266 What they dyd gomble togyther without 1rewe 
component: 1601 Deacox & Wacker (/7¢é-), Dialogicall 
Discourses of Spirits and Divels .. for the peacable com- 
pounding of the late strong Coutroversies. 1709 Swirt 
Adu, Relig. Wks. 1735 11.1. 99 Like a sort of compounding 
between virtue andvice. 1769 Bracxstone Comm, IV. x. 
134 Compounding of felony.. formerly was held to make 
a man anaccessory: but is now punished only with fine and 
imprisonment. a 1845 Hoop Yale Trumpet ix, Deaf to 
verbs, and all their compoundings. 

Compow nding, ///. a. 
+ constituent, component (o4s.). 

1s71 Dicces Pantom. w. x. ¥ ij, The side of dodecaedron 
. -hauing the squares of his names or compounding lynes in 
proportion. 1672 Grew Anat. Plants, [dea Philos. Hist, 
§ 9 Of their Compounding Parts. 1748 Hartiry Observ. 
Afan i. i,17 The extreme Smallness of the compounding 
Vessels. 1757 Mars. E. Grirritu Lett. ‘fenry § Fr. i1767) 
I. 41 Like a compounding creditor, you niust accept of 
quantity for quality. 

Co‘mpoundness. [f. Coupounn a. +-NEss.] 
Quality of being compound. 

1768-74 Tucker Lf, Nat, (1852) 1. 314 Issue being joined 
upon its pnuliaty or compoundness, 1801 W. Tavior in 
Monthly Mag. Xi 
compoundness is still desirable. 

Compoundress. [f. CompounpER : see -Ess.] 
A female compounder: + a. that settles quarrels 
(obs.); b. that compounds mixtures. 

1640 Howett Vocal Forrest 9 Arbitratrix and compound. 
ress of any quarrell that may intervene. 1844 Blackw, 
Mag. LVI. 768 We .. tasted it out of courtesy to the fair 
compoundress. 

Comprador (kgmpradd1), Also compa., 
compi-, compo-, compendor(e. [a. Pg. com 
prador buyer:—late L. comparatér-em, agent-n. 
f. comtparare to provide, purchase (in Pg. comprar 
to purchase, buy), f. com- together + pardre to 
furnish. One of the Portuguese words adopted in 
the East.} 

+1. Formerly, the name of a native servant em- 
ployed by Europeans, in India and the East, to 
purchase necessaries and kecp the household ac- 
counts: a house-steward. Ods, in India. 

3615 R, Cocks Diary, Yafan (1883) I. 19 (Y.) The Hol- 
landers. .thrust tbeir comprador (or cats buyer) out of dores 
for alecherous knave. 1711 C. Lockyer Trade tn India 
108 Every Factory had formerly a Compradore, whose 
Business it was to buy in Provisions and other Necessary's. 
1773 E. Ives Voy. 50 (Y.) Compidore, the office of this 
servant is to go to market and bring home small things, 
such as fruit, etc. 1789 I. Munro Narvatrve 27 (Y.) A 
Cook at 3, a Compradore at 2, and Kitchen- 7 at1 pagoda, 
1810 WitLiamson £. India Vade-m, 1. 270 (¥.) The tan. 
padore. sacts as purveyor. en . 

2. Nowy, in China, the name of the principal native 
servant, employed in European establishments, and 
especially in houses of business, both as head of 
the staff of native employés, and as intermediary 
between the house and its native customers. (The 
Chinese name is mdi-fan ‘ purveyor ’.) 

1840 Mountain Afen:, (1857) 164 (Y.) About 10 days ago.. 
the Chinese .. kidnapped our Compendor. 1865 Daily 
Tet. 14 Nov. a The water-thieves have friends among the 
compradors of Hong Kongand Shanghai. 1880 Mass Birp 
Japan 1, 46 Each firm has its Chinese compradore, a 
factotum, middleman, and occasionally a tyrant. 

+Comprecant, a. and sé. Obs. rare. [ad. 
L. comprecant-em, pr. pple. of comprecari: see 
next.} A joint suppliant. 

1644 F. Whive Repl. Fisker 288 To be Comprecants, 
and to make intercession to God on our behalfe. 


That compounds ; 


“ COMPREHEND. 


Comprecation (kpmprikéfon),  [ad. L. com 
precation-em, n, of action f. comprecéri to pray in 
common, f. com- + precéri to pray. In OF. com. 
précation.] A praying together, joint supplication. 

1635 Jackson Creed vin, xviii. Wks. VIII. 36 The com. 
precations of the cxvtiith psalm. 1658 Bramuaut Schisoz 
guarded agst, x, And for the Intercession .. of the Saints. 
‘A comprecation both the Grecians and we do allow: 
an ultimate Invocation both the Grecians and we detest. 
1680 Witkixs Gift of Prayer xvii. (L.}, Next to deprecation 
against evil may succeed comprecation for that which is 
good. a: H. Newman A fol. 181, I claimed, in behalf 
of who would, that he might hold in the Anglican Church 
a Comprecation with the Saints with Bramhall. 

Comprehence, -cion, obs. ff. CompREMENSE, 
“SION. 


Comprehend ‘kempréhe-nd), v.  [ad. L. com- 


| prehend-éve to grasp, scize, comprise, f. com- + 


| prehendétre to seize. 


« 58t Water is not like acid .. its very. 


| 


The Fr. repr. of the L. is 
comprendre (cf. COMPREND) ; but OF. had also 
comprehender as a leamed adaptation of the 1.., 
which nay have been partly the source of this. 

(The order of appearance of the senses iu Eng. was not 
that of the original development in Latin: some senses, as 
2, appeared early through literalism of translation: otlters, 
as 4, because a word was wanted for such at the time, 
while there was no such want in sense r.] 

I. To seize, grasp, lay hold of, catch, 

+1. ¢rans. To lay hold of, to seize, to grasp; 
to ‘catch’, entrap. Ods. 

(Of late and rare occurrence. ] 

1584 Ceci. in Neal //ést. Purit. (1732) I. 426 The Inqui- 
sitton of Spain used not so many questions to comprehend 
and traptheir priests. 1649 Jun. Tavtor Gf. E-venrp. 1. ix, 
Repentance $7 Vhough thou art almost in the embraces of 
death, yet thou shalt be comprehended of immortality. 
1650 Buewer Anthrofomet, 216 They ,. comprehend the 
Veins about the throat, 

tb. Asan illiterate blunder for ArPREHEND, 

1599 Suaks. Much Ado ut iii. 23 You shall comprehend 
all vagrom men, /6éd. ut. v, go Our watch sir haue indeede 
comprehended two aspitious persons. | 

+2. To overtake, come up with and seize. Ods. 

{A literalism of translation.] 

1382 Wren /4i/ipp. iii, 12, I sue if on ony maner I 
schal comprehende (Vulg. comprehendam, Gr. xaradcBu] 
and in what thing I am comprehendid of Crist Jhesu.  1§57 
N.T. (Genev.) céid., I folowe, if that I may comprehende 
that for whose sake I_am comprehended of Christ Iesus. 
1607 ‘Torsett. Four. Beasts (1673) 561 If any man do begin 
to follow after either of them... he is not able to comprehend 
or attain them with a Horse. 

t b. To overtake or attain to (something aimed 
at) ; to compass, accomplish. és. 

In 1485 perh. ‘ aim,attempt’, or ‘undertake, take in hand *. 

€ 1450 Lonriich Grail xxxvi.'638 Neuere myht Compre- 
hende no (4/5, In] Mannes Miht Swich Naathie tombe tu 
Make. ¢1485 Digéy Afyst. (1382) Mary Magid. 446 Your 
servant to be, I wold comprehende. 1576 FLesinc Pancp. 
Epist, 81 For that whiche I was not ale to comprehend 
and performe, I thought good, first not to touche. féie. 273 
Such. .are not sufficient to compasse that, which is in our 
power to comprehend. ; 

+3. absol. ‘To catch hold and grow, as a gralt. 
Obs. [Soin L.] 


¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. w. 37 Graffyng nygh the grounde 
Is best, ther easily thai comprehende. /déd. v. 46 But first 
this craffes [grafts] wel must comprehende. 

II. To lay hold of with the mind or senses. 

4, trans, To grasp with the mind, conceive fully 
or adequately, understand, ‘take in’, (App. the 
earliest sense in English.) 

1390 Hampote Pr. Conse. 7463 Parfor swa many payns 
tylle bam salle falle Pat na witt may comprehende bam alle. 
¢ 3374 Cnaucer Bocth. v. iv. 165 (Resoun) comprehendep by: 
an vniuersel lokynge be commune spece [sAeczew] bat 13 in 
be singuler peces, 1401 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 104 Goddis 
privy domes man may not comprehende. 1582 Apr. Hamit- 
TON Caéech. (1884) 13 The artikillis of the crede can nocht 
be comprehendit be natural reasone. 1605 Bacon daz. 
Learn.1. To King, Able to compass and comprehend the 
greatest matters, and nevertheless to touch and apprehend 
the least. 1628 Donne Serm, 1 Cor. xiii. 12‘l'o comprehend 
ts to know a thing as well as that thing can be known. 
1755 YounG Centaur i, Wks, 1757 IV. 115 Those things 
which our bands can grasp, our understandings caunot 
comprehend. 1848 Macautay H/7st. Eng, 1. 152 Those. .d 
not comprehend the real nature of the crisis. 1886 J. K. 
Jerome fdle Thoughts vii, Voices are calling us to some 
great effort.. But we do not comprehend their meaning yet. 

b. with 047. clause. 

1547 Hoorer Declar, Christ viii, Mari.. could not com- 
prehend how Christ was made man in here bely. | 1771 
Junius Lett. xvi. 246, 1 cannot comprehend how it can 
honestly be disputed. 18g0 Prescott Peru II. 63 He per- 
fectly comprehended that the drift of the discourse was to 
persuade him to resign his sceptre. 1859 Mice Liberty iii, 
(1865) 33/1 The Taionty «.cannot comprehend why those 
ways should not be good enough for everybody, 

ec. To understand (a person). 

1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1. xxiv. 171, | expressed a hope that 
he did comprehend me. 1886 Suetvon tr. Manbert's 
Salammbé 16 Without comprehending her, the soldiers 
crowded around her. P A 

5. To grasp, take in, or apprehend with the 
senses, esp, sight. [L. comprehendere visu} 

©1374 CHaucer Boeth. v. iv. 164 Pe touching chuip and 
conioignep to be rounde body and. .comprehendib by parties 

roundenesse, /é¢d, Pe wit comprehendip..be figure of 

he body of pe man pat is establissed in pe matere subiect. 

1732 Pore ss. - Alan 1. 195 Say what the use, were finer 

optics giv'n, ‘T’o inspect a mite, not comprehend the heay’n. 
4 


COMPREHENDER. 


1867 Howkits /tal. Journ, iii. 14 The vision of Tasso could 
.. comprehend the lady at her casement in the castle. 

III. To take tn, comprise, include, contain. 

+6. To lay hold of all the points of pny thing) 
and include them within the eompass of a descrip- 
tion or expression; to embrace or describe sum- 
marily ; summarize ; sum up. Oés, 

¢ 1369 Cuaucea Dethe Blaunche 903, } haueno wytte that 
kan suffyse To comprehende hir beautie. ¢ 1374 — Anel, 
4% Arc, 83 And shortly if she shal be comprehended, In 
her ne mighte no-thing been amended. 1382 Wycur Dan. 
vii. 1 The visioun..he wrytynge comprehendide in short 
word, 1611 Bintr Xone. xii g. 1612 Bacon Ess, Empire 
(Arb.) 329 All preceptes concernyn kinges, are in effect 
comprehended, in those two Remembrances. 

7. To include or eomprise in a treatise or dis- 
course; now morc usually said of the book, etc. 

1382 Wyciir 2 Macc. ii. 24 To abregge in to oo boke, 
thingus comprehend of Jason of Cyrenen in fyue bokis. 
1443 Test. Aor. (Surtees Soc.) 132 A some of mone that is 
comprehend in my wyll. c 1530 Agyagecourte 366 in 
Haz. £. P. PLU: tn this boke I cannot comprehende.. 
-* sege of Rone. pes tlance Voy. I. Title-p., The second 
‘olume comprehendeth the principall Nayigations..to the 
South. 1709 Heaane Collect. (Oxt. Hist. Soc.) 1]. 252 “Tis 
a most pernicious Book, comprehending several strange 
Doctrines. 1808 Jed. Frat. XEX. 267 The fourth chapter 
comprehends ; rst, The chief affections, etc, 

b. ‘Fo include in scope, application, or meaning. 

¢ 1386 Cuavcer Parson’s T. ? 447 In pe name of pi 
neighboure is comprehended his enemye. 1526 /ilgr. 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 170 Comprehendyng..in our prayer 
all the chirche of christianite. 1597 Morvey /#trod. we. 
3 These two. .though they be both comprehended vnder one 
name. 1651 Hopers Letiats, 11. xxvii. 154 Poore, obscure, 
and simple men, compreliended under the name of the 
Vulgar. 1917 Col, Rec. Penn. U1. 38 Their .. Circum. 
stances are not Comprehended within the terms of his 
Majesties Proclamacon. 1863 Lypin Antig. Man 6 A 
single term to comprehend both divisions of the... period. 

ec. Fo include in the same eategory. 

1998 Jane Austen Northang. Ab. (1833) I]. xv. 203 
Far from comprehending him or his sister in their father’s 
misconduct. 

8. Of a space, period, or amount: To take in, 
contain, comprise, tnclude. 

1393 Gower Conf. 111. 117 The signes .. Eche after other 
..Vhe zodiaque comprehendeth Within his cercle. 1535 
CoverDace 2 Chron. ii. 6 The heauens of all heauens maye 
not comprehende him. 
14, 5 is comprehended in 48, 9 times. 1605 Bacon Ade. 
Learn, 1, vii. § 4 The age which passed. .comprehending a 
succession of six princes 167g Honars Odyssey iv, As 
much as both his hands could comprehend. rggqtr. Kad/in's 
anc. Hist. (1827) 1. 1. 179 Fegypt comprehended anciently 
..a prodigious number of cities. 1878 Tait & StRwart 
Unseen Univ. ti. § 86. 96 The visible universe cannot com- 
prehend the whole works of God. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. 

1374 Cuaucer 7roylus uit. 1638 As muche oye as herte 
may comprehende. 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. iv. § 261 
Every exchange comprehends in it a condition. 1667 
Mitton 7’. 4. v. 505 Enjoy Your fill what happiness this 
happie state Can comprehend. 1713 Guardian No.1 P 5 
All sorrows .. are comprehended in the sense of guilt and 
pain. 1857 H. Rren Lect, Eng. Poets ii. 77 The higher 
works of art comprehend a fund of intellectual interest in- 
exhaustible. 

9. To enclose or include #7 or wrth/n Hmits. 

¢ 1400 Lanfran’s Cirurg., (MS. A.) 123 Pe..drie pelewe 
.sehal comprehende pe iweie wete & Livote hem faste. 
c1g00 Three Kings Cologne 55 Seynt Elene comprehendide 
pis hille of Caluarie and pe sepulcre of Crist and ober holy 

laas in one faire chirche. 1§35 CoveaoaLe /row, xxx. 4 
Vho hath comprehended y* waters ina garment? 1596 
Daavton Legends 1. 452 Some swelling source (Whose 
plentie none can comprehend in bounds). 1662 Rrooxs 
Wks. 1. 178 As ahle 10 comprehend the sea in a cockle- 
shell. 1781 J. Moore View Soc. ft. (1790) 1. vti. 73 To 
comprehend it within their dominions. 

b. fig. To include in a measurement or estimate ; 
to take into aceount. 

1643 Every Diary 12 Nov. The church was. .80 [foote} 
in height, without comprehending the cover. 1791 Burke 
App. Whigs Wks. V1..96 We mean to comprehend in our 
calculation both the value of the thing parted with, and the 
value of the thing received in exchange. 

10. To contain as a linc or surface ; toencompass ; 


esp. in Geont. 

3535 CoveRDALE 2 Chron. iv. 3 A metelyne of thirtie 
cubites mighte comprehende it aboute. 1570 Bintincstey 
Exclid 1, def. xxi. 4 Vuder lesse then three lines, can no figure 
be comprehended. 1571 Dicces Fantom. ww. xxiii, E ij, 
Icosaedrons comprehendyng cubes side is double in power 
to his comprehended Octaedrons side. 1717 Braxetey 
Tour Italy 21 Jan., There was some external wall that 
comprehended both rows of pillars. 1764 Reiw /uguiry vi 
$9 Wks. 1. 147/2 The visible angle comprehended under 
two visible right lines. ¢18s0 Audim. Navig. (Weale) 153 
The upright pieces..which comprehend the panels, 

b. To enclose or have wtthin it ; to contain; to 


He around. ? Oés, 

1631 Wrevea Anc, Fun. Afon. 10 A flat grauestone, com- 
preliending the name of the defunct. 1634 Six T, Hersert 
Trav, 183 Full of golden coloured Cloves .. each of which 
comprehends a white bone. 1669 Stunmy Mariner's Alag. 
1.2 The Air, comprehending the Earth, 1807 G. CuaLmers 
Caledonia 1,1. ii. 80 A stone coffin, comprehending a human 
skeleton. 

IV. +11. ?To take (together). Ods. rare. 

1485 Digby Alyst.. Alary Alagd. 412 We are ryth glad 
we haue yow here Ower covnsell togethyr to comprehend. 

Comprehender,. rare. [f. prec. + -ER}.] 
One who comprehends, 


1894 Buunpevit /.rerc.1. v. (ed. 7) | 
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1626 CuarMan Afuseus To Rdr., Great comprehenders .. 
of the Greek clocution. 1678 Cuowortn /afelf. Syst... v. 
639 Truth is bigger than our minds, and we..are rather 
apprehenders than comprehenders thereof. — 

Comprehendible (kpmpr/hendib’l), a. rare. 
[f. as ag +-IBLE.] Comprehensible. 

1817 Bentuam Plan Parl. Reform Pref, 209 The cluster 
of arguments comprehendible under the common appella- 
tion of the arguatentum a superfiete ad superficiem, 

Comprehending, vé/. sé. [f. as prec. + 
-InGt.J The action of the vb. CoMPREHEND, 

1668 Witkins Real Char. u. i. § 5. 39- 19730 A. Gorpon 
Maffers Amphith. 1 The well comprehending the Nature 
of such Structures, is no less entertaining than useful. 

Comprehe’nding, ///. a. [f as prec. + 
-Inc 2.] That comprehends. 

1667 Paimatr City & C. Builder 161 A Right Angle 
Tram ARC, whose comprehending sides are AA, BC. 
1833 G. S. Faser Recapit. Apost. 82 The name of blas- 
phemy itself, like the whole comprehending book of the 
Apocalypse, was expressed in the Greek language. 

llence Comprehe'ndingly adv., in a compre- 
hending manner, intelligently, knowingly. 

1866 Contemp. Rev. 11. 398 We have seen an old .. horse 
..look tenderly and half comprehendingly on its master. 
1884 Miss Eppy in Chtcago Advance 18 Dec, 834 Miss 
Marigold nodded comprehendingly, with a little laugh. 

+ Compreherndless, a. Ots. rare. Incompre- 
hensible. 

1653 W. Basse Pastorads (ed. Collier), How great and 
comprehendles is the minde ! 

+Comprehe‘nse. Ofs. In 5, 7 -henee, 6 
(Sc.) -henss. [a. OF. compréhense, ad. L. type 
*comprehensa, from pa. pple. of comprehend&re to 
CoMPREHEND.] 

a. Meaning comprehended; signification. b. 
Thing comprehended. ec. Grasp, comprehension. 

1470 Harninc Chron. uxxix. ii, Letters. Of whiche this 
the wordes and comprehence As foloweth nowe. 1543 Sc. 
Acts Afary (1814) 425-6 (Jam.) Quhatsumeuir the kingis 
maiestie or the parliament of Scotland sall comprehend 
generalie or specialie, it salbe addit that gif the samin com- 
prehenss deteyne or Withhald ony land..from the kingis 
maistie..the samin comprehenss sall nocht enjoye Ke 
henefite of that comprehensioune. 1604 Paicket Honors 
Fame (1881) 24 His quicke conceit and Wisdomes com- 
prehence. ee eis 

Comprehensibility (kempr/hensibititi), [f. 
next: cf. mod.F. comprehenstbililé] Quality of 
being comprehensible. 

1765 Lawtr. Behmmen's Myst. Magnunt xxiv. (1772) 144 An 
external Comprehensiveness ; in which Comprehensi lity 
the beginning of the Corporeal Being is risen. 1793 WwW. 
Roserts Looker-on No, 69 The deeper interest we have in 
their comprehensibility. 1887 Spectator 26 Mar. 421/2 A 
combination of brevity and comprehensibility is by no means 


» an easy thing to achieve. 


Comprehensible (kpmpr/hensib’h, a. [ad. 
L. comprehenstbil-em, £. comprehens- ppl. stem of 
comprehend-re: sce COMPREHEND and -BLE, Cf. 
mod.F. compréhenstble (earlier conprehensable).) 
Capable of being comprehended. 

1. That may be comprised or contained. 

1529 More //eresyes 1. Wks. 121/2 He is not comprehen- 
ie nor circumscribed no where. 1 Bacon Aad. 

Learn, i. ii. 11 An argument comprehensible within the 
notice and instructions of the writer. 1 T. Bepvors 
Contrib. Phys. & Med. 217 The phanomena in which ligne 
and oxygen are concerned, especially as the actions of life 
promise to be comprehensible under them. 

2. That may be grasped : + @. sensibly: Palpable. 

1579 Nortn Plutarch 261 Things not comprehensible, 
and without body. ; " a 

b. mentally: Conceivable, intelligible. 

1598 Fionio Comprehensibile, comprehensible, that a 
coinprehended. a 1631 Donxe Selections (1840) 181 Itis 
rpprehensible by sense, and not comprehensible by reason, 
1815 Scribbleomania 248 To render the subject compre- 
hensible tothe meanest capacity. 1844 11. H. Witson Bri, 
India \. vi. 1. 325 For reasons not easily me 

Comprehe‘nsibleness, comprehensible Geely. 

1669 I]. Mone E2p. 7 Ffist. Pref. (T.), Which facility 
and comprehensibleness must necds improve the usefulness 
of these expositions very considerably, 

Comprehensibly (kpmprthe‘nsibli), adv. 
(f. pree.+-Ly%.] In a comprehensible manner. 

19788 in Jounson (with quot. from TtLrorson, where it 
occurs in ed. 1671 for comprehensively of Wks. 1714]. 1887 
Sat. Rev. 5 Mar. 337 He undertakes nothing that he cannot 
crrry out clearly an peg pm 

Comprehension (kemprihe-nfan). In § -oion. 
(ad. 1. comprehension-em a seizing, comprising, n. 
of action f, comprehendére to COMPREHEND, Cf. 
F. comprehension (15th c. in Littré), which may be 
the origin of some Eng. uses.] 

I. Inclusion, Sgn 8 

1. The action of comprehending, comprising, or 
including ; the fact or condition of being so com- 
prchended or comprised in a treatise, classification, 
description, proposition, etc. 

rsqt Wyatt Defence Wks. (1861) p. xxxviii, } should wish 
.. that the king should be left out of the comprehension. 
1543 [see Comprenenst], 1 T. Witson Rhet. 1 ae 
tions are called infinite, whiche..are propounded, without 
comprehension of time, place, and persone. 1597 Hooxra 
Eccl. Pol. v. xx. 6 Inthe Old Testament there is a close com- 
prehension of the New, in the New an open discovery of the 
Old, 1644 Mitton Edue. Wks.(1847)98/1 A better education, 
in extent and comprehension far more large. 1751 Jounxson 


COMPREHENSIVE. 


Rambler No. 125 ? 3 The excellence of aphorisms consists 
..in the comprehension of some obvious and useful truth in 
afew words. 1858 J, Martineau Studies Chr. 173 If in 
the one we see humanity at head-quarters in ¢ime, in the 
other we see it at headquarters in comprehension, 

b. Rhet. (See quots.) 

1553 T. Witson Rhet. 107b, Cone is when 
bothe the above rehersed figures [/. ¢. Repetition and Con. 
version] are..used, so that bothe one first worde must ofte 
be rehersed, and likewise al one last worde. What winneth 
the hartes of men? Liberalitie. What continucth the 
estate of aking? Liberalitic, etc. 1727-51 Campers Cyc, 
Camprehenston, a trope, or figure, whereby the name of a 
whole is put for a part ; or that of a part fora whole. 1955 
Jounson cites Harais, ss " 4 

ce, Eng. Hist. Ecclesiastical incluston ; ¢5f. the 
inclusion of Nonconformists within the Established 
Church by enlarging the terms of ecclesiastical 
communion. 

1667-8 Peevs Diary 5 Feb., An Act of Comprehension is 
likely to pass this Parliament for admitting ofall persuasions 
in religion to the public observation of their particular 
worship. 1680 Haxtea Cath. Commun, (1684) 13 The 
restoring of Nonconformists, by..a Comprehension. 1 
Neat //ist. Purit, IV. 277 The conference between the 
Episeopal and Presbyterian Divines about a Comprehen- 
sion. 1828 Lams Let. to B. Barton 5 Dec., 1 am for a 
comprehension, ars divines call it; but so as that the Church 
shall go a good deal more than half way over to tbe silent 
Meeting-house. 185g Macautay //ist. Eng. xiv. HID. 495 
The pertinacity with which the High Churcb party..re- 
fused even to deliberate on an plan of Comprehension. 

2. The faculty or quality of eomprehending; 
inclusive force ; comprehensiveness. 

1614 Seven Titles Hon. 753 Those names .. are of much 
narrower comprehension. 1705 Stannore Paraphr. IIT. 515 
The Love of God..is of vast Comprehension. 1779-81 
Jouxson L. P., Dryden Wks I. 387 The affluence and 
comprehension of our language is. .displayed in our poetical 
translations of Ancient Writers. 1893 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
Il. 73 Words .. of the widest comprehension, or rather ex- 
tending to the whole duty of a good and honourable man, 

+3. A comprehensive arrangement, summation, 


summary of any matter. Oés. 

c1600 Rocras(J.), We must. .fix on this wise and religious 
aphorism in my text, as the sum and comprehension of all. 
1659 Pearson Creed To Rdr., The Creed .. is a brief com. 

»rehension of the objects of our Christian faith. 1684 T, 

Burnet 7h. Earth 11. 208 That grand idea..is the treasury 
and comprehension of all knowledge. 

4, Logic. The sum of the attributes comprehended 
in a notion or concept; intenston. 

1725 Watts rat t. ni. § 3 In universal Ideas it is Proper 
to consider their Comprehension and their Extension. 1836 
Sia W. Hamitton Logic viii, The Internal Quantity of a 
notion,—its Intension or Comprehension, is made up of.. 
the various characters connected by the concep? iteelf into 
a single whole in thought. 1885 Verrcn /astit, Logic § 238 
In Comprehension, the individual .. contains a sum of 
nttributes. ¥ : 

II. Mental grasping, understanding. 

&. The action or fact of comprehending with the 
mind ; understanding. 

t1g.. Chester Pf. (Shaks. Soc.) 10 For crafte nor for 
cuninge, [Cas]te never comprehencion. 1677 Gate Cri, 
Gentiles 11. wi, 92 Nogors, Intelligence, which they make 
to be a comprehension of the first principes of Science. 1729 
Rutter Serm, Pref. Wks. 1874 H. 8 The title of Sermons 
gives some right to expect what is plain and of easy com- 
prehension. 1769 Burke Late State Nation Wks. 1842 1. 
109 Deficiency of temper and judgment, and manly compre- 
hension of the publick interest. 1882 Besant Aff Sorts 
110 No men are so solemn .. as the dull of comprehension. 

6. The mental state or condition of comprehend- 
ing (often viewed as a property which one may 
have); an adequate notion, 

1597 Hooxer Fcc. Pol. v. \xili. § 1 The comprehension 
which she hath of God. 1646 Sin T. Browne, Pseud. Ep. 
t. x. 39 Mechanicke and vulgar heads ascend not unto such 
comprehensions, 1801 Afed. Frail. V. 429 A subject of 
which he has not the most distant comprehension. 1878 
HH. Spancer First Princ, 1. iv, § 23. 70 What has change 
your state from one of —. to one of comprehension? 
Mod, To attain to a full comprehension of the subject. 

7. The faculty of grasping with the mind, power 
of receiving and containing tdeas, mental grasp. 

1662 Havin Land 1, 211 A work..not to be enter 
tained by a man of such narrow comprehensions, as were 
ascribed unto him .. by one of the Peers. 1736 Butter 
Anal. \, vii, A scheme, or constitution, beyond our com- 
prehension. 1795 Roscoe Lorenzode’ Aledict x, Exhibiting 
.-depth of penctration..and comprehension of mind, 1889 
H. B, Wneattey /fotw to Catalogue 3 To think that eve 
thing is to be brought down to the comprehension of the fool. 

+III. 8. Physical grasping, compression, O65. 

1656 Moar Axntid, Ath. u. ii, Philos, Writ. (1712) 45 
Such a comprehension of the Particle [of air] as there is in 
the hairs of a lock of Wool. 1768 Steane Sent. Fourn, 
(1778) 1. 54, I must have made some slight efforts toward a 
closer comprehension of her hand. 

+Comprehe‘nsional, 2. Ods. rare. [f. prec. 
+-AL.] Of, pertaining to, or tending to compre- 
hension; compreltensive. 

1673 H. Strusse Further Vind. Dutch War 63 Any 
General and Comprehensional course. 1687 R. L’Estrancr 
Answ, Diss. 37 Comprehensional a berity, that All 
Christians .. may goto Heaven, Hand in Hand. /4/d. 46 
A Resolution .. betwixt the Comprehensional Church-of- 
England-Men, and the Dissenters. F 

Comprehensive (kemprihensiv), a. [ad. L. 
comprehensto-us, {. comprehens- ppl. stem of com- 
prehendtre: see COMPRENEND and -IvE, Cf, mod, 


F. compréhenstf, -tve.] 


COMPREHENSIVELY. 


1. gen. Characterized by comprehension; having 
the attribute of comprising or including much; of 
large content or scope. 

1614 Setnen Titles Hon. Pref., Then is the Ciuilians defi- 
nition of it enough comprehensiue. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 
213 The comprehensiue whole, is parted bet weene the things 
compreheuded therein. 1655-60 Stancey fitst. Philos. (2701) 

His Aim is more Comprehensive. 1709 Berketey 72. 

ision Ded., The most onlee pleasant, and comprehensive 
of all the scnses, x180g-r0 ConerinGe Friend (1865) 21 

Happiness (or, to use a.. more comprehensive term, solid 
wel ea 1849 Rusken Sev. Laweps 1 The reply was as 
concise as it was comprehensive—‘ know what you have to 
do, and do it’, 1875 Jowerr Plaéo (ed. 2) [V. 124 A com- 
prehensive survey of the philosophy of Plato. 

Inclusive of; embracing. 

@ 1657 R. Lovepay Lett. (1663) 244 [A] Tongue..compre- 
hensive of such rich and rational expressions. ie Rav 
Creation 1. (1704) 190 Plant thee Orchards .. in such ordcr 
as may be... most comprehensive of Plants, 1720 Gorpon 
& Trencuarp Judep. Whig No. 22 (1728) 206 Charity it 
self, which is comprehensive of all the Vertues. ae Baitey 
Festus (1854) 132 O Heaven..comprehensive of all life. 

c. Sometimes with the enlarged sense : Contain- 
ing much in small compass, compendious. 

* 3662 Perys Diary 17 Aug., The Lord's Prayer. .In Whose 

comprehensive words we sum up all our imperfect desires. 

1684 Eart Roscomm. £ss. Transl. Verse 52 But who did 

Fi in ene Authors see The comprehensive English 
nerg 

2. tlimacterized by mental comprchension: a. 
that grasps or understands (a thing) fully. 

1628 Donne Serm. 1 Cor. xiii. 12 A comprehensive know- 
ledge of God it four knowledge] cannot he. @1641 Br. 
Mountacu Acts § Jon. (1642) 27 Comprchensive know- 
ledge. .is no part of our Indowments. 1677 GALE Crt. Gen- 
tiles 11. 1v. 294 Comprehensive knowledge is that whereby 
the whole of an object, so far as it is intelligible, is knowen. 
1784 Cowrer JZask v. 251 A comprehensive faculty that 
grasps Great purposes with ease. 4 

_b. Embracing many things, broad in mental 
grasp, sympathies, or the like. 

1700 Dryven Pref. to Fables Wks. (Globe) 501 He [Chaucer] 
must have been a man of a most wonderful comprehensive 
natnre. 1721 Lett. fr. Alist’s Frei, (1722) Il. 126 These 
very philosophical comprehensive Men. 1818 Jas. Mit Brit, 
India Pref. 17 note, The superiority of the comprehensive 
student over ihe partial observer, a 1843 Soutuey /uscript. 
xxxii, One comprehensive mind All overseeing and per: 
vading all. 

3. Logic. Intensive. 

1725 Watts Logie 1. vi. § 9 (Aeading) Of a comprehensive 
Conception of * hie and of Abstraction, 1785 Reip 
iutell, Powers v. i. Wks. 3990/2 It is an axiom in logic—that 
the more extensive any general term is, it is the less compre- 
hensive, 1850 Baynes New Analytic 72 note, [The reason- 
ing] is comprehensive or intensive, for it proceeds from the 
concrete to the abstract, from a greater totality of attribute 
toa less. 4 es 

Comprehensively (kemprthensivli), adv. 
[f prec. +-Ly 2.) In a comprchensive manner. 
1628 Doxxe Serv. Cor. xiii. rz Our knowledge cannot 
be so dilated, nor God condensed and contracted so, as that 
we can know him..comprehensively. 1820 Foster in Life 
& Corr, (1846) Il. rr To state the fact and the truth com- 
prehensively. 1885 L'pool Daily Post 7 May 4/8 Ameasure 
dealing comprehensively with the suhject of eal governe 
mentin Ireland, __ d 
Comprehensiveness (kgmprihensivnés), [f. 
as prec. +-NESS.] Comprehensive quality or state, 
the quality of comprising or including much. 

1635 SuecrorD Five Treat. 188 The universalitie and com. 
prehensivenesse of God's will. 1690 Locke F/um. Und. 1. 
vi. (1695) 333 General Truths... by their comprehensiveness 
-.enlarge our view, and shorten our way to Knowledge. 
1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 222 In learning, sense, 
energy, and comprehensiveness it is fully equal to all the 
modern dissertations.,: 1883 Harper's Mag. Feh. 473/1 The 
comprehensiveness of the volume is surprising. 

by sec. Breadth of intellectual range, mental 
capaciousness, 

1683 Cave L£eclesiastici, Basil 218 The quickness and 
comprehensiveness of his Parts. 1759 Jounson Rasselas 
xxviii. 81 Those, whose accuracy of remark, and compre- 
hensiveness of knowledge, made their suffrages worthy of 
regard. . 1873 Sysionns Grk. Poets ii. 37 Nothing is more 
remarkable about Empedocles than his versatility and 
comprehenstveness, 

+Comprehe‘nsor. és. [Agent-n. in L. form 
from comprehendére: see above.) One who has 
attained to full) comprehension. (In 27th c. 
Divinity, with reference to Philipp. iii, 12-13: cf. 

the Vulgate.) . 

“2653, W. Scuater Fun, Serm. (1654) 16 Not Comprehen- 
sors, till actually instated Members of the Church Triumph- 
ant above in glory. a1656 Br. Hau Soul's Farewell §7 
Thou art yet a traveller, they [Saints] comprehensors. 1657 

Reeve God's Plea 280 Christ..was Comprehensor from the 
heginning .. yet_his experimental knowledge came bh 
degrees. a1710 Br. Butt Serm. v. Wks. 1827 I. 117 Thoug! 

St. Paul were an excellent apostle, yet he was still but a 

nan ., a viator, not a comprehensor, a proficient, not yet 

fully perfect. 

Comprehensg, Sc. var. of CoMPREHENCE. Oés. 
*+Comprend, v. Oés. [a. OF. comprend-re, 
or its original, L. comprend-dve, contr. {. compre- 
hendére. sce COMPREHEND.] =COMPREHEND, 

€ 3374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. iv. 165 Resoun .. comprendip be 
binges ymaginahle and sensible. cxr400 Kom. Rose 6635, I 
wole not determine Of prynces power.. Ne by my word 

_ comprende, iwys, If it so ferre may strecche in this. ¢ 1420 

Pallad. ou Husd, wa. 74 Doutlesse every graffyng wol com- 

prende, Untempered lyme yf with the graffes ut in the 


| squeezed into a small size, 
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pinges: 1594 R. Carew Tasso (1881) 89 He. . well comprends ; 
Ian findes no faith where God recetues a nay. 

+ Compre‘sbyter. Ods. [a. L. compreshyter 
(in Augustine, etc.): sce Com-.] A fellow pres- 
byter: cf. Co-PRESBYTER (in Co- pref). 

[1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 426/1 Saynt Hierome 
was rather contente to ioyn the latine coniunccion with the 
Greke woorde, and call it compresbyter.] a 1600 Hooker 
cel. Pol. vu. vit § 1 Donatus, and Fortunatus, and No. 
vatus, and Gordius, our coin-presbyters. 1606 WHETENHALL 
Disc. Abuses in Ch, 86 Peter Martyr his comhresbyter or 
fellow Elder. 1637-50 Row J/tst. Kirk (1842) 255 Mr. 
George Grame a compreshyter, minister at Scoone. 

Hence Compresbyte‘rial @., of or pertaining to 
a session or body of presbyters. 

364: Mitton Ch, Discepl, 1. (1851) 11 Coequall and com- 
presbyteriall Power to ordaine Ministers and Deacons. 

+Compre‘sence. Oés. rare—'. [f. Com- + 
PRESENCE.) Presence together; co-presence. 

@ 1640 Jackson Creed x. lv. Wks. IX. 595 Not directly 
and immediately ae the elements of bread and wine nor by 
any other kind of local presence or compresence with these 
elements than is in baptisin, 1657S. W. Schism Dispach't 
639 Luther.. found the middle tenet of compresence of both 
Body & Bread. ae. 

+ Compresentia‘lity. Ods. nomce-wad, [f. Com- 
+ PRESENTIALITY.] The quality of being present 
together. So Compresentia‘tion. 

1686 H. More Read Presence 49 According to this Notion 
there may be a Consubstantiation rightly interpreted, that 
is a Compresentiation, or rather Compresentiality of both 
the Real Bread and Wine, and the Real Body and Blood of 
Christ at once. 

Compress (kgmpre's), v. [a. OF. compresse-r, 
ad. L. compressd-re to press together, oppress, freq. 
of comprimére to press together, restrain, check, 
cte., f. come- together + Premdre to press. As com- 

press also coincides with the ppl. stem compress- 
of comprimére (from whieh stem the Eng. repr. of 
aL, verb is most frequently formed), it is treated 
as the Eng. repr. of comprimére and mod.F. com- 
primer, of which the direct adaptation ComprimE 
has not endured in the language.] 

l. To press together, to squeeze: a, separate 

things. 
_¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A.) 125 A pinne clout wet 
in pe white of an ey, & sual ie white compressed out. 
1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 23 They sawe..hys lyppys a 
lytyl to moue wich his chekys compressyd as he had re. 
sceyued or swelowde sum swete thing fallynin to hys mowth. 
1704 Newron Oftrcs u. i, Compressing two prisms hard 
together. r768StERNE Sent. Fourn.,‘ Temptation,’ Paris, 
She gave me both her hands, closed together, into mine: it 
was impossible not to compress then in that situation. 178 
Cowrer Retirement 495 In a parlour snug and small..The 
man of husiness and his friends compressed. | 

b. a hollow thing, so as to make it of smaller 


capacity. 


1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.V. xxiv. (1495) 133 The free 
passage of the ayre .. is forhode and lette by wryngynge 
and compressynge of the Ysophagus. 1615 CRookEe 
Body of Man 287 The muscles called Cremesteres which 
comipresse the leading Vessels. 1660 Bovte New Fx. 
Phys. Mech. xx. 146 ‘ihe Vessel .. was... struck ..with a 
Wooden Mallet, and therehy was manifestly compress’d, 
wherehy the inclosed Water was crouded into less room. 
1997 Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) L.p.x, Tin tubes were found 
to be hroken, compressed, and distortcd. 1833 Brewster 
Nat, Magic ii. 19 The retina at the protruded part will he 
compressed by the outward pressure of the contained fluid. 

c. Suxg. To close by compression. 

1B04 Aled. Frnt. XL. 545 The instrument .. seems to be 
well adapted for compressing the humeral artery, or any 
other that can be easily pressed against a bonc. 1836 


_ Marrvat_ Faphet liii, My professional knowledge saved 


his life. I compressed the artery. 
2. To press (a substance) together closely; to 
squeeze together, so as to make more firm and solid. 


ce 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 128 In pe firstecaas dura mater 
is compressed. 1645 Dicsy Wat. Bodies xxxv. § 4 Stiff 


i piscine that hy violence are compress’d and drawn into a 
: less ca 


ious figure. 1684 T. Burnet 74. Zarth I. 147 If 
the rain fell upon even and level ground, it would only 
sadden and compress it. 1789 W. Bucttian Dom. Med. (1790) 
605 A pretty large piece of sponge may be compressed or 
1835 Ure Philos. Manuf, 182 
The slivers again assume the form of hands of slubbing, and 


| are then passed between a pair of rollers to compress them. 


b. Physics. To condense a gaseous or other 
elastic body by pressure so that it decreases in bulk 
without loss of mass. 

ets Hace Prim. Orig. Manu. xi. 240 Air coupes: . 
breaks the Vessel whercin it is compressed. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. Il. 127 A large quantity of air, whose’ spring 
being compressed in little room. 1858 Larnner //and-bk. 
Nat, Phil, 152 The water. .compresses the air and produces 
a reaction which opens the valves. 1863 Tynnact //eat iv. 
140 By.. powerful means we can compress water, but the 
force necessary to accomplish this is very great. ; fs 

3. fig. To reduce into smaller volume (as if by 
pressure) ; a. things material. 

1833 Brewster Vat. Magic vi. 142 Some ships were ele- 
vated to twice their proper height, while others were com- 
pressed almost to a line. 1839-40 W. Irvine Wolfert's R, 
(1855) 33 How I longed to be able to compress my form inte 
utter littleness, js : 

_ b. Language, thoughts, etc.; to condense. 

1746 Metmorn Pliny 1, xvi. (R.), The same strength of 
expression, though more compressed, runs through his his- 
torical harahgues, 1793 Burke Cor”. (1844) IV. 149 To en- 
able me properly to compress and digest my thouglits. 1837 


COMPRESSED. 


Cariyte Fr. Rev. IIL 1. ve 27 These, greatly compressing 
themselves, shall speak, cach 


iN. an instant. 1856 Sir B. 
Brome Psychol. /ng. 1. ti. 44 What I have to say .. cannot 
be compressed into a very few words. 

4. jig. To condense, concentrate. 

1800 Aled. Frnl, LV. 551, I compressed them into one dose 
three times a day. 1851 Nichot Archit. [leav. 59 The size 
of the mirror is only the measure of its power to collect and 
coinpress feeble rays of light. 1863 Gro. Exior Xomola 1. 
xvii, The cager theorising of ages is compressed .. in the 
mnomentary want of a single mind. 2877 ‘T'ynpatt in Dasly 
News 2 Oct. 2/4 We have..terror, hope, sensation, calcula. 
tion, possible ruin, and victory conpressed into a moment. 

+5. fg. To repress, keep under restraint. Oés. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W.. 1531) 115 b, Compresse thy 
passyon by scylence & kepe it in the that it passe not thy 
mouth, 1579 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 145 The greatest wise- 
dome in Socrates in compressing his anger, is worthy great 
commendation. 1658 Ussuer Ann. vi. 483 Iierax com- 
pressed the inutiny, by paying the souldiers arreares out of 

is own purse, 1847 Grote /fist, Greece 1, xxvi. (1862) LIL. 
17 Who .. compressed under his sceptre a large proportion 
of these ferocious, . plunderers. 

+6. To embrace sexually. Oés. 

1611 Cuarman (liad Pref.i1857) 69 A virgin of that isle com- 
pressed by that Genius. 1652 GauLe Magast rom. 351 Rhea 
Sylvia ..a vestall, being compressed and found with child. 
1700 Davoren Jadles, Ceyx & sldcyone 494 They bill, they 
tread: Alcyone compress'd Sev’n days sits brooding on her 
floating nest. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 95 Neptune..in his cave 
the yielding nymph compress’d. 

+Compre'ss, f//. a. Obs. rare, [ad. L. com- 
press-us, pa, pple.: see pree.] = Compresskp. 

1647 H. Morr Song of Soud 1. 1. xxviii, Nor penetrate the 
crusty fence Of constipated matter close compresse. 

Compress (kgmpres), sé. [a. F. compresse 
(26th c.in Paré), ad. L. compressa, from compressus, 
pa. pple. of comprintcre: see prec.) 

L. Sure. A soft mass of linen, lint or other ma- 
terial formed into a pad, whieh, by the aid of a 
bandage, can be made to press upon any part; 
tised for compressing an artery, for keeping a dress- 
ing, plaister, etc., in its place, applying medicinal 
agents, and the like. In hydropathic use, applied 
to a piece of eloth, wetted with water, and tightly 
covered with a waterproof or thiek impervious 
bandage, ate to the surface of the bady for the 
relief of inflammation or irritation. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gatelhouer'’s Bh. Mhysicke 48 Take fine 
Hempen toa and make therof little compresses, as bigge as 
the palme of a childe's hande, & madefye them heerin, and 
apply them on the Eyes. 1676 KR. Wiseman CAdrurg. Treat. 
iv. iv. 277, I dressed it again with Lenients, Compresse, and 
good Bandage. 1725 Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v. Nerves, Put 
a Compress to it that has been dipt in the same Wine. 180: 
Med. Frnt. XVI. 301 The leg was dressed and .. a thick 
compress was applied under the calf, with a view to prevent 
more sinuses. 1807-26 S. Coorer First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 
115 The pad .. to be placed immediately over a graduated 
compress, which is to be put directly over the wound in the 
artery, 1848 Tuackerav 24. Snobs xxxvii, The former had 
awet compresse around her body. 1865 /’a/d MallG. 4 Aug. 
3/t Any one who has ever applied a cold compress to a sore 
throat. 1870 Smeptuv Pract. //ydrop. (ed. 12), Body band- 
age or wet coinpress. ‘ 

2. A machine for pressing cotton-bales and other 


artieles into a compact form for transport, ete. 

1874 in Knicut Dict. Mech. : 

Compressed (kgmprest), pf a. [f. Com- 
PRESS v. + -ED.] 

1. Pressed together closely, so as to occupy smatl 
space; pressed into a smaller volume and denser 
composition than the ordinary ; condensed. 

Compressed air has, from its elasticity, been applied as a 
motive force or substitute for steam, and is also used in 
Aled. hence such phrasal comh. as compressed air engine, 
compressed aty bath (sometimes hyphened). 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. u. vii. 57 Sest pou nat pan how 
streit and how compressed [ante so streyt ybrongen] is pilke 
glorie pat 3e trauailen aboute to shew and to multiplie. 
1669 Bovie Conts. New Exp. n. (1682) 128 ‘The ee ary 
air suddenly finding out a way of eruption. 1731-59 M«uter 
Gard, Dict. s.v. Wind, Compress'd Air is denser than Air 
less compress'd. 1857 Engineer IV. 144/1 Making com- 
pressed yeast. 1874 Kyicur Dict. Aleck. 1. 30/2 Ware's 
Compressed Air-hatb is for subjecting a patient to an en- 
veloping atmosphere of air under pressure. /4id. 602/2 The 
compressed-air engine at Ardsley Colliery. .travels on wheels 
and is pushed to its work hy hand. /é¢d. 604/1 A machine 
for = oe compressed bullets. 1879 Daily News 16 Dec. 
5/8 The compressed gas being driven into a strong boiler. 
1885 Pali Mall G. 13 May An ge “ 2 

b. Compressed score: a musical score in which 
more than one voice-part is written on a single 
staff: esp. fonr-part harmony written on two staves. 

1877 (title), The Congregational Psalmist ; a companion 
to all the new Hymn-books. .Compressed Score edition, 

ce. fig. Concentrated ; condensed. 

r822 T. Tavior Apulerus v. 105 Furnished with more 
compressed thoughts. 2851-5 Brimiey £ss., Tennyson 96 
© Love thou thy Land’ is only to be compared with an essay 
of Lord Bacon’s for its compressed energy. 1871 Farrar 
Witn, Hist, 130 The compressed and haughty page of 
Tacitus, | é ee 

2. Having a flattened form, like the result o: 
pressure; having the two opposite sides nearly 

lane or flat; spec. in Zool, and Bot, flattened 
daverally, or along its length. : : 

1668 Wuxins Read-Char. 112 A small compressed seed: 
1753 CHAMBERS Pay Supp. sv. Leaf, Compressed leaf, 
one with the mark of an impression on feel = 3797 
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COMPRESSEDLY. 


Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 293 The bill is two inches 
long, vertically compre: on ihe sides, 1816 Prayrair 
Nat, Phil. 11.179 Mars..is compressed at the poles, so that 
his equatorial diameter is to his polar axis as 16 tor5 nearly. 
1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Maunalia 1V. 201 The hand .. is 
furnished with five powerful but compressed nails. 1882 
Vines Sacks’ Bot. 620 The stem then becomes cylindrical, 
or, if it is compressed .. still with a uniform breadth. 


b. Printing. Compressed type: = coadensed 


type, or a variety thereof. 

3875 Ure Dict. Manuf. 111. 641 Types..have undergone 
every change in form that fancy or taste could suggest .. 
clarendon, a modification of antique. .compressed, or tall 
thin letters. A 

3. Of separate things: Pressed together. 

1847 Lytton Lucretia 1. Prol., His compressed lips told 
that & felt the anguish of the laugh that circled round him. 


Compressedly (kgmpre'sédli, -pre'stli), adv. 
[f. prec. +-L¥*.] In a compressed manner; with 
compression. 


1830 Fraser’s Mag. 1. 411 To describe German painting, 
statuary, and music, not so much compressedly as com- 

ressingly. 1830 Slackw. Mag. X XVII. 281 Truc passion 
is often sparing of words ; compressedly eloquent. 

Compresser (kgmpre'sa1). [f. as prec. +-ER.] 
One who or that which compresses ; a compressor. 

1819 P. O. Lond. Directory 145 Grove, John, Patent Hay- 
com presser, Blackwall, ae 

Compressibility (k/mpresibi'liti). [f. next 
+-1T¥; cf. F. compressibililé.] The quality of 
being compressible ; capability of compression. 

1789 W. Bucttan Dom. Med. (1790) 605 The compress- 
ibility of sponge. 1836 Tone Cyc?. Anat. 1. 502 The extra- 
ordinary compressibility of the other viscera. | ‘ 

b. esp. in Physics, The quality in virtue of 
which the volume of a gas, etc., may be diminished 
without decrease of its mass. 

a 1691 Boyte H*és. (1772) 11.507 The great compress: 
ibility, if I may so speak, of the air. 3830 HerscHeL Stud. 
Nat. Pati. 237 The compressibility... of ice is Ae) nearly 
the same with that of water. 1860 Maury Péys. Geog. Sea 
viii. § 404 The Compressibility of water in the depths of the 
sea, Is one per cent for every 1000 fathoms, 

Compressible (k/mpre'sib’l), a. [f. Compress 
v. + -1BLE; the form of the suffix is owing to the 
vb. being referred to L. compress-us derivation 
from L. compressdre, F. compresser, would give com- 
pressable: cf. PRESSABLE. So mod.F. compressible.) 
That may be compressed; capable of compression. 

ax691 Bovre Wes. (1772) 111. 508 Not .. 10 conclude 
that the air is so much more rarefiable than compressible. 
1794 G. Avams Nat. 6 Exp. Philos. 1. xi. 442 _Perma- 
nently-elastic fluids are all compressible, 3855 J. S.C. 
Apvotr Nafoleon I]. xxvi. 481 You will have to restrain 
and combat the two least compressible forces in the political 
world, 1882 Vines Sacks’ Bot. 794 Both layers were..in a 
state of tension... the one [layer]... was but slightly extensible 
or compressible. 

b. Of the pulse: see quot. 

1865 Pall Mali G. 12 May 1 The physicians have an ex- 
pression which they apply to a feverish pulse which appears 
to vanish under the pressure of the finger; they call it a 
compressible pulse. 1875 H. Wooo Therap. (1879) 159 The 
slow pulse is sometimes nioderately full, but is always very 
soft and compressible. 

Hence Compressibleness, 

1730-6 Baicey, Comfpresstbility, compressibleness, capable. 
ness to be pressed close. Ilence in Jounson, etc. 

Compre'ssing, vé/. sb. [f. Compress 7. + 
-Inc lL] The action of the vb.; compression. 

1398[see Compress 7.1b]. 3804 Med. Jrad. X11. 546 The 
compressing of the. penetra! artery or arteries that supply 
the part or parts with blood. .will stop the bleeding. 

Cone eee, (kpmpre'sin), pol. a. [f. as 
prec. +-Ixc2.] ‘That compresses. 

1660 Boyte New Exp. Phys. Mech. xiii. 85 The Vessel 
-. made .. less full of compressing matter. 1713 DeRHam 
Phys. Theot. 5 foot-n., One of Mr. Hawkesbee’s Compressing 
Engines, 1860 Tyxoatt Glac. 11. App. 432 A compressing 
force acting at right angles to the planes of cleavage. 187. 
Kuicut Dict. Mech. 1. B? The air-compressing engine o! 
Sommeilleur. .worked the rock-drills. 

Compre’ssingly, adv. [f. prec.+-Lv%.] In 
a compressing way ; with compression, 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1.411 [see Compressroty]. 1854 Lid, 
XLIX. 164 The ant-eater embraces and hugs him so com- 
pressingly, as very soon to squeeze him to death. 

Compression (k/mpre‘Jon), Also 5-6 com- 
prysion, -prission. [a. F. compression, ad. L. 
compression-em, n, of action, f. comprimére (ppl. 
stem compress) ; see COMPRESS v.] 

1, The action of compressing; pressing together, 
squeeziag ; forcing into a smaller compass ; con- 
densatioa by pressure, 

¢ 1400 Laufranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A) 23 A gristil .. hap sixe 
helpingis [uses]..po .ij. pat be harde schulde not hirte pe 
neische, nameli in be tyme of compressioun [v, r. compris: 
sion], & in be tyme of smytinge. 1597 Lowr caer a) 
58 Cast forth by the great dilation of the heart or else 
the great gab Cie thereof. 1899 Soliman & P.1.in Hazl, 
Dodsley V. 289 Why, what is jewels, or what is gold, but 
earth; An humour knit together by compression. 1659 
Leak Water-whs. Pref. 3 Water cannot be forced by com- 
pression to be contained in less space then its Natural ex- 
tension, ha je Nat, Hist. (1776) IL. 59 The infant 
itself has milk in its own breasts, which my be squeezed 
out by compression, 1863 Tynoau Heat i. § 7 (1870) 6 To 
consider the development of heat by compression, 

, b. Constraint, coercion. 
» 3880 Ch. Times 19 Nov. 779 Dwelling chiefly upou the 


primcere > See -1VE, 
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causes of modern infidelity in France, [he] does not hesitate 
to ascribe it in a great measure to the compression exercised 
by Louis XIV. 

c. fig. The condensation of thought or language. 

3820 Miss Mitroro in L’Estrange Li/e (1870) II. v. 92 
Great as our merits might be in some points, we none of us 
excelled in compression. 18 Dns. Jason Leg. Monast. 
Ord, Pref. (1863) 15 The difficulty of compression has been 
the greatest of all my difficulties, 

2. A state or condition of being compressed. 

1603 Fionio Moutaigne 1. xx. (1632) 43 Those instruments 
. have their proper cosines and dilatations, etc. 
1971 Macwenzie Man of Feel. (1886) 37 His fingers lost 
their compression. 1849 Meurcison Silurta ix, 204 Every 
variety of distortion and compression. 187: TynpaLt Fragm. 
Sc. (ed. 6) 1. ix. 300 The moraine is in a state of longitudinal 
compression. ~ 

b. of thought, language, or writing. 

1759 Jounson /dler No. 70 P 4 Best pleased witb involu- 
tion of argument, and compression of thought. 1823 J. 
Bancock Dom. Auruseu. p. vi, The state of compression 
in which it [the treatise] now appears. 

e@. fig. Straitened or repressed condition, under 
the operation of trouble, tyranny, or the like. 

1762 Matter tr. Duhamel’s Husd, u, ii. (ed. 2) 190 The 
state of compression which those in the common way were 
in after harvest. 1816 T. JEFFERSON JVrtt. (1830) IV. 280 
That uation is too high-minded..to remain quiet under its 
present compression. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 523 
Yiiat previous letter. .had been written in much tribulation 
and compression of heart. : 

3. Compression of the poles. the flattening of a 


planet at the poles, making it an oblate spheroid. 

1816 Prayrair Nat. PAil. I. 179 The compression of 
Jupiter amounts to a fourteenth part of his longer diameter. 
1849 Mrs. SomeRvitte Connect. Phys. Sc. iv. 34 Of ascer- 
taining the compression of Jupiter's spheroid. 

+4. Surg. A compress. Obs. rare. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadedhouer’s Bk. Physicke 1190/1 We must 
also have for the same intente, Compressions, or little pil- 
lowes of inveterate linnen. 

b. Short for ‘ compression of the brain ’, 

1847 Soutu tr. Chelius’ Surg. 1. 410 It is often very diffi. 
cult to distinguish between drunkenness and either concus- 
sion or compression. 1870 I’. Hlotmes Surg. (ed 2) II. 257 
In well-marked compression, however, the patient is gener- 
ally perfectly insensible. 

5 . allrib. and Comé., as compression bellows, 
chamber, machine, treatment, compression - 
casting, a method of casting bronzes, etc., in 
which the metal is forced by compression into the 
finer tracery of the mould; compression-cock, a 
tap having a collapsible india-rubber tube. 

1852 SeioeL Organ 26 Kaufmann, of Dresden .. invented 
the so-called compression-bellows. 1874 Kaicur Dict. 
Mech, 1, 603/1 The compression-chamber receives its suc- 
cessive charges of air from the atmosphere by valves open- 
ing inward. /éid. The power of such a compression machine. 

Compre‘ssional, 2. [f. prec.+-aL.] Of or 
pertaining to compression. 

1887 G. H. Darwin Larthg, in Fortn, Kev. Feb. 266 The 
compressional waves may have passed .. before the arrival 
of the distortional waves. ‘ 

Compressive (k/inpre'siv), a. [f. L. type 
*compressiv-us, {. compress- ppl. stem of com- 
So mod.}*. compressif, -ive.] 

1. Having the attribute or function of compress- 
ing ; tending to compress. 

1§78 Banister //ist, Afan vy. 67 The compressiue motion 
of the Ventricle and intrels. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 
111 By reason of tbeir coinpressiue faculty, being eaten 
after meate, they [apples] cole the belly soluble, and helpe 
the subduction of excrements. 1762 Sterne Jr. Shandy 
v. xxiii, His three hoger supported [the book) without the 
least compressive violence. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 171 The bark ..has also a strong com- 
pressive energy, expelling moisture from the layers that suc- 
cessively assume the cbaracter of heart-wood. 1856 Grote 
Greece 11, xci. X11. 21 A neighbour sure to be domineering 
nnd compressive, and likely enough to be tyrannical. 

+ 2. Consisting in or caused by compression, Oés. 

3572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath 1. 7.a, Ytching payne com- 
meth of a tarte or salt humor .. Compressiue, commeth of 
matter, or wyndines, that maketh narrowe, or constraynetb, 
the membre or part. 166a H. More /muort. Soul us i. 
148 Amore then ordinary Motion or compressive Rest may 
very well prove painful to the Soul. 

ence Compre‘ssively adv., with compression. 

1830 CarivLe Sartor Res. 11. ii, [My upbringing] was 
rigorous, too frugal, compressively secluded. 

Compressor (k/mpre'so1). [a. L. compressor, 
a ea from comprimére to CoMPRESs.] One 
who or that which compresses; ia technical uses. 

a. Anat, A muscle which compresses a part. 
(Frequent in the L. names of individual muscles.) 

[1753 CHAmpers Cycl, Supf., Compressor naris,in anatomy, 
n name given.. to one of the muscles of the face.] 1839 
Tooo Cyct, Anat. 11. 223/1 Its action fie. that of the 
muscle].. when convex, makes it n compressor, 

b. Surg, An instrument for compressing a part 
of the body, as a nerve, artery, duct, ctc.; also a 
tourniquet. 

1870 T. Ilotmes Surg. (ed. 2) 111. 489 The instruments re. 
quired for the compression-treatment [of Ancurism] are one 
or two compressors and a weight encased in leather, 

c. A (surgical or hydrops) compress. 

385: Mrs, Cariyte Lett. Il. 153, 1 resolutely abstain 
from pills—continuing to wear my compressor. 

da. ‘An instrument for compressing objects in 
microscopical inycstigatlons ; a compressorium, 
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388: Carrenter Microscope (ed. 6) 150 11 all these Com- 
Pressors, it is easy to vary the thickness of the glass within 
convenient limits. — 

e@. aut. An iron lever by means of which the 
chain-cable as it runs out can be jammed to the 
chain-pipe and checked or stopped. 

¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 55 In letting go the 
anchor, when it is necessary to check the cables..the com- 

ressors..will control tbeir descent. 1878 Scridu. Mag. 

V. 666/2 An effort was made to man the starboard com- 
pressor so as to check the other anchor when let go. 

f. Gun. A mechanism for pressing a gun- 
carriage to its slide or platform pring the recoil. 

1859 F. Grirritus Artil. Man. (1862) 119 When the com- 
pressors are used, tbe running-up is by jerks. 3867 Suytit 
Sailor's Worddk., Compressor, a mechanism generally 
adopted afloat for facilita.ing the working of the large guns 
recently introduced ; the gun-carriage is thus compressed 
to its slide or platform during the recoil, and set free again 
by tbe turn of a bandle for running up. 4 

g. A machine for compressing air, esp. for use as 
a motive power. More fully azr-compressor. 

1874 Kxicnt Dict. Mech. 1. 602/2 The Mount Cenis 
Tunnel air-compressors .. The compressors operate by ap- 
plying the living force of a large column of water descend- 
ing in an inclined tube, to drive a body of confined air intos, 
receiver. 1879 Dasly News 16 Dec. 5/8 A compressor pump, 
such as is used for compressing air for torpedoes. 1882 Stand. 
ard 27 Dec. 7/1 The compressed air is conveyed from tbe com- 
pressors down the. .shaft to the boring machine by. .pipes. 

Compressorium (kgmpresderidm). [f. as 
prec. + -oRIUM: cf. L. seriptértum, etc.] A com- 
pressor ; sfec. an instrument used in microscopical 
research by which a graduated pressure may be 
brought to bear on the object under examination. 

1845 Tooo & Bowman Phys. Anat. 1. 168 To steep it in 
weak acetic acid, and tben to thin it out, under the com- 
pressorium. 1867 J. Hoce Microsc, L. iii. 195. 

Compressure (k/mpre'fiiiz, -a1). [f. compress- 
ppl stem of L. comprimdre +-URE: cf. PRESSURE, 

. pressiiva.] The action or process of compress- 
ing; pressure together; trepression. 

1644 Dicey Nat, Bodtes xxix. (1658) 313 The supeenciet: o 
is better, or worse disposed to reflection of light, by polish- 
ing, or by compressure togetber. 1655-60 Cay Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 180 The compressure of Seditions. 1713 
Dernam PAys.-Theol. 1, i. 5, 1.. Compressed the Air, but 
the Engine leaking, I frequently renewed the Compressure. 
1833 Fraser's Mag. VII. 588 Curious.. is this same com- 
pressure of History. 184: Mrs. Tonna Pers. Kecollect. ii. 
32 Compressure of the feet was. forbidden, 

+Comprie'st. O¢s. nonce-wd. [f. Com- + 
Priest.] A fellow-priest; a ey get 

1642 Mitton A pol. Sinect. Wks. 1738 1. 122 Deferring tu 
chastise his lewd and insolent Compriests. 

+Comprimate, #//. a. Obs. rare. [prob. f. 
¥. comprimé, pa. pple. of comprimer: cf.affectionate, 
and -aTE*.] Compressed. 

1841 R. Corcano Guydon's Q. Chirurg. D iijb, The forme 
therof is rounde comprymate lyghtly fro one parte to another. 

+ Compri'me, v. Os. rare. [ad. L. comprim- 
ére or F. comprimer: see COMPRESS v.] ‘Tocompress. 

1541 R. Cortano Guydon’s Q. Chirurg, Bij b, For feare.. 
that itcompryme the brayne. 1597 Lown Chirurg. (1634) 
58 Perturbations .. either dilate, or comprime tbe heart. 

So + Compriment [ad. L. compriment-em pr. 
pple.], a compressing agent. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vin. 270 Astringents and 
Compriments or Bloud-stone {to stop bleeding). 

+Comprint, v. Obs. rare. [f. Com- + PRINT 
el To share in printing. 

(Used in 17the. of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, as being entitled to share with the King’s Feiete 
and Stationers’ Company, in printing privileged books.) 

Q. trans. 

3634 Tauner MS. in Gutch Coll. Cur. (1781) 1. 284 Cam- 
bridge hath liberty of comprinting, with the King’s Printers, 
and Com y of Stationers, these privileged books follows 
ing: 1. The Bidle..and the singing Psalus. 2. Grammars. 
3. All otber School books. 4, Alinanacks. 1684 J. Watts 
ibid, 280 After the wars [¢ 1650-60] the University Printers 
did, for some time, continue to comprint privileged books 
at Oxford, as well as those nt London. /did. 1. 281 The 
Universities Right to print or comprint Bibles. 

b. absol, or intr, 

1678-9 in Gutch Coll, Cur. 1. 276 The King’s Printers 
refusing to pay the usual rent to them [the University of 
Oxford] for their forbearance of coinprinting [of Bibles). 

“| The following misuse of the word inserted by 
Kersey in his ed. of Phillips, 1706, has been copied 
from Dictionary to Dictionary ever since; in some 
it is even given to the exclusion of the correct 
meaning, From Kersey it was adopted also by 
Giles Jacob in his New Law Dict., 1729, and has 
been handed oa by Tomlins, Wharton, ctc, 

[1676 Privurs (App. n, ‘A Collection of such Affected 
Words from the L. or Gr, as are either to be used warily, 
and upon occasion only, or totally to be rejected as bare 
barous'), Comprint, to print another's Copy.) 1706 — (ed, 
Kersey), To Comprint (Law-Term), this Word properly 
signifies to print together; but is commonly taken for the 
Deceitful Printing of another's Copy, or Book, by Stealth, 
to the prejudice of the rightful Proprietor. {Hence (with 
modifications) in Kerskv 1707-a:, Bailey 1721-, JOHNSON 
1758-> and recent Dictionaries.) 1749 G. Jacos New Law 
Mict., Comprint intends a surreptitious printing of another 
Bookseller’s Copy, to make Gain tbereby, which js contrary 
to the Stat. x4 Car. I]. c. 33, and other Statutes, [But the 
subject is not mentioned in the Statute cited.) Thence in 
Tomtins, WHARTON, etc. 


. . . 
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[Henee Comprint, sd. A modern dietionary 
figment, founded on the loose wording of the 
explanation of the verb in the law dicts. above.] 

Comprisable (k/mproizab'l), a. Also 7-9 
-izable. [f. CompRIsE v, + -ABLE.] Capable of 
being comprised. 

1610 W. Fotxincnas, Art of Survey iv. Conclus. 85 
More ample Presidents, than may seeme..to be comprizable 
in the decurted Passages .. of this supplement. 19777 Hist. 
Lurope in Aun, Reg. 39/1, Comprizable in a small compass. 
1833 Herscnet Astron. iii, 153 The whole map..not being 
comprizable within any finite limits. 

Comprisal (kfmproi-z4l). ? Ods. Also 7 -izall. 
(f. Comprise v.+-au.] The action of comprising ; 
that in which this is embodied; 2 compendium. 

1643 Horn & Ropotuam Gate Lang. Und. c. § 993 Here 
hast thou briefly and closely trussed up a short com. 
prizall. 1649 J. E.tr. Behmen's Epist, 22 Which § shall 
impart unto you ..in a briefe and short comprisall. 1686 
Bovie £ug. Notion Nat. 73 Cosmical Mechanism; that 
is, a Comprisal of all the mechanical affections. .that be 
long to the matter of the great System of the Universe. 

Comprise (kgmproi-z), v. Also 5-7 compryse, 
5 Sc. compris, 7-9 comprize. [f. F. comprendre 
(pa. pple. and pret. Ind, compris) :—L. comprendére, 
contr. from comprehendére to COMPREHEND. Prob- 
ably formed by association with emfrise, and 
possibly with exéerprise, both of which verbs were 
derivatives from Eng. sbs. of the same form (repr. 
F. emprise, entreprise, fem, sbs. from pa. pple.\, but 
being used as the Eng. reprs. of enprendre, entre- 
prendre, formed a precedent for the analogous 
representation of other compounds of -prendre by 
verbs, in -prise: cf. apprise, surprise.] 

(Many of the early passages in which this word occurs areso 
vague that it is difficult to gather the exact sense.) 

+1. To lay hold on, take, catch, seize. Ods. 

3423 Jas. I. Atugis QO. xxviii, Quhat was the cause that 
he [me] nore comprisit Than othir folk to lyve in suicl: 
ruyne? crqgo Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 10. 
xxvili, The sercher..shal be cuerlayd & comprysed of 
hymnselfe. 525 Lo. Berners Frorss. 11. ecxxvii. 710 And 
the frenche ky ge to comprise to his agreement his sonne 
in lawe [et prendroit le roy de france sur luy son filz]. 1592 
Greene Poents (1856) 129 He could with counsels common- 
wealths comprise. Z 

+b. Sc. To seize under legal authority, ‘attach ’. 
£1575 [see Comprisep], 1609 Skene Reg. May. 87 The 
ings officiars, in the end of the market, sall cause the said 
cattell to be comprised .. be leill men ..vntill the summe of 
the debt. 1621 Sc. Acts Jas. V/,c.6%1 That summe of 
money for the which the sayde Landes are comprised. 1637 
Rutuerrorp Lett, No. 133 (1862) I. 322, I will think it no 
bondage to be rouped, comprised, and possessed hy Christ 
as His bondman. 


+2. To ‘take in’ (mentally), perceive, compre- | 


hend, conceive. Obs. 

1475 Caxton Jason 41 b, By alle that F see and comprise 
in you, hit semeth not. .that ye be seke. 1485 — Chas. Gt. 
27 For to compryse thentencyon of the spekar. 3548 
Unatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Yohn 3a, What is he that canne 
by very imaginacion comprise how that God the father .. 
doeth continually beget God the sonne? 1563 Man Mus- 
culus’ Cominoupl, 372 a, It is very hard to comprise, and 
much harder to expresse the nature of Godde, 1680 IE. 
More Apocal. Apoc. 198 A name ..that no man knew but 
himself .. he alone that is it, being able to comprize it. 


+ b. ? To hold or bear in mind, Oés.—* 

a@1g28 Sxetton Dk. Albany, Leunoy, In his mynde to 
comprise Those wordes his grace dyd saye Of an ammas 
gray. 

te. intr. with of Obs. 

1481 Caxton Myrv. 1. v. 20 Witte & raison for to serche 
and compryse of thinges of therthe. . 

3. To bring together and comprehend or include, 
esp. in a treatise. 

1425 Wyntoun Cron, 1x, xx. 44 Of bis matere.. I hard 
said on sa mony wys, That al I couth noucht weil compris. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane'’s Comm. 150 They condescended to 
compryse the whole matter in wryting. 3586 THynne in 
Holinshed YE, 1592 That some fauourer of learned mens 
fame, would comprise their names and works in a particular 
volume. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 290 Whose .. 
vertues, if in verse I now should take in hand For to come 
prize. 

b. esp. To comprehend compendiously ; tosum up, 

1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bh, M. Aurelius (1546) X ij, In 
a_monethe a man might recken all the stones..but in a 
M. yeres he myer not comprise the malices of hi{r) yil 
customes. 1548 Cranmer Cafech, 147 h, The prayer of the 
Lorde..conteyneth .. great and weyghty matters, suche as 
neither aungell nor man..was able so pitheli to comprise in 
so few wordes. 1794 Patey Evid. 11. it, (1817) 51 The neces- 
sity .. of comprising what he delivered within a small com- 
pass. 1858 Bricnt Sp. /udia 24 June, There is far more in 
it..than any man..can comprise..within the compass of a 
speech of ordinary length. 

¢. To comprehend or incltide seader or i a class 
or denomination. 

1597 Hooxer Eccl, Pol. v. Wii. §2 We use .. under the 
name of their substance not only to comprise that whereof 
they outwardly consist, hut also the secret grace. 1752 
Jounson Rambler No, 194 » 4 This knowledge [of the 
world} she comprises in the rules of visiting, the history of 
the present hour, an early intelligence of the change of 
fashions, etc. : 4853 C. Brontiét Villette viii, (1876) 68 In 
her own single person she could have comprised the duties of 
a first minister and a superintendent of police. 

4, Of things material: +a. To take in within its 
space; to enclose, to hold, Ods, 
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1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. ave Al the world myght not 
haue comprysed hym. 1516 Fasyan ut. ccxl. 281, viii 
fote of grounde nowe hath my body comprysed. 1621 
Exsinc Debates Ho. Lords cee 105 The amendements 
cannot be comprised in the parchement. ‘hey have newe 
wrytten yt. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. v. 1647 
H. More Song of Soud.. 1. xxxvili, But smoreing filth so 
close it doth comprize That it cannot flame out. 

b. To contain, as parts making up the whole, 
to consist of (the parts specified). 

1481 Caxton Afyrr. i. iv. 16 The fourme of the world and 
the facyon after that it conteyneth and compriseth. 1662 
Sriuuncer. Orte. Sacr. uw. iv. § 4 The three walls of the 
City in which the three chief parts of it were comprized. 
1868 Pearo Water-Faru. xiii. 130 The works .. comprise 
four ponds for fish. fod. Advt.’The house comprises box- 
room, nine bed-rooms, bath-roomn, etc. 

ce. To extend so as to contain, to extend to; to 


cover a space or time. 

1s4t R. Copianp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Civ, A corde 
that..compriseth all the elbow and mocueth the lytell arme. 
1856 STANLEY Stual & Pad. v. (1858) 255 The first division 
of this plain, which comprised the territory of the ancient 
Philistines. 1870 Max Miier Sc. Nedig. (1873) 49 The 
os ear comprised a period of 200,000 years. 

. Of things immaterial: a. To take in or in- 
clude; as opposed to leaving ont. 

165 Baxter /uf. Bapt. 67 The term (seed of God) doth 
comprize Infants. 1823 THacuer ali, Fred. 79 [To] Com- 
prize all the cases. , ‘ 

b. To embrace as its contents, matter, or subjeet. 

1765 Buackstoxe Cort. 1. 354 Such subsequent parts of 
these commentaries, as will... comprize almost every object 
of the justices’ jurisdiction. 1788 Priusttey Lect. Z/fst. 
un. xiii. 102 ‘The third division of our subject... coniprizes 
what is necessary .. to be known previous to the study of 
history. 1837 Dicness /’ckwe. xv, “Fhe word politics .. 
comprises, in itself, a difficult study of no inconsiderable 
mnagnitude’. 

6. passive. To be included, embraeed, compre- 
hended : a, iz or wéthin) a document or its scope, 
in a class, or group. 

1425 Wryntoun Crou. 1x. ix. 60 Thre yheris trwy» .. 
Qwhare-in pe Scottis men and be kyng ware comprysyd. 
1483 Caxton Cato 5b, Quer and aboue these [cominand- 
ments} that be comprysed in this sayd table. xs25 Br. 
Creek in Ellis Orig. Lett. u,88 1. 320 Theys maters war 
+. nott comprisyd in the articles expressly. 1599 Staks. 
ffen. Vv. ii. 96 She is our capitall Demand, compris’d 
Within the fore-ranke of our Articles. 1656 Brastuat 
Relic. 22 The new Articles since comprised in that Creed. 
1823 H. J. Brooke futrod. Crystallogr. 271, Decrements 
on the acute solid angles, are all comprised within class b. 

b. x, within a space or time, éefween limits. 

1587 Gotpinc De Moruay vi. 81 The Might or Power is 
couertly comprised betweene them both. 1603 Kxontes 
Hist. Turks (1621) 7 The writing..wherein her oath for 
never marrying againe was comprised. 1784 Cook's Voy. 
(1790) VI. 1963 That memorable day, in which are cont 
prized the affecting incidents, and melancholy particulars. 
1787 J. Bartow Oration 4 July ro When an hundred 
millions of people are comprised within your territory. 
I Sutuivan Véew Nat. Ik. 31 The hours, when the 
electric fluid appears feeblest, are those comprised within 
the time [between evening and sunrise}. was 

c. wnder a heading, title, common term, division. 

1578 Lyte Dedoeus ww. |xxi. 533 Whiche are all comprised 
under the name of wilde Thistelles. 1655 Gouce Cou, 
Heé.i. 2 All.. Christians. comprised under this particle Us. 
1703 Moxon Weck. Exerc. 238 Materials .. are comprised 
under six Heads, viz. 1. Bricks, 2. Tiles, 3, Morter, 4. Laths, 
etc, 1870 RoLLeston Auin:. Life Introd. 61 The sub- 
division Loricata, under which are comprised the two orders 
of Crocodilina and Chelonia. E 

d. To be comprehended summarily. 

soz Ord. Crysten Aen (W. de W. 1506) ni. ii. 87 En these 
two poyntes is comprysed all the holy scrypture. 1576 
Fiemine Panop. Epist, 415 In this clause the sum of their 
request is comprised. 1601 Bp. Bartow Seri. Pauiles 
Crosse 20 The whole dutie of a Christian is comprised in 
one word. 1698 Daypen xeid 11. 86 Behold a Nation in 
a Man comprised. 1732 BerKetey Adciphin 1. § 11 
Academical study may be comprised in two points, reading 
and meditation. 1834-43 Soutuey Doctor (1862) 40 Whether 
the secret of the Freemasons be comprised in the mystic 
word above. ‘ 

e. Said especially of the things that collectively 
make up the whole of the ther class spoken of. 

1580 NortH Plutarch (1676) 107 There were but one and 
thirty Cities comprised ae in the League. 1675 BAXTER 
Cath, Theol. i. 1. 4 Ut is various degrees of punishment 
which are comprised in the word Death. 1751 JoHNSON 
Rambler No. 138 p10 What should be comprised in the 
proposition. 1794 Sutuvan View Nat. H. 430 All the 
various titles that we find in the heathen mythology, we at 
last find comprized in Apollo, or the Sun. 

+7. To put together, draw up, compose (a 
treatise). Ods. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 21 Pepyn, and in especial charle- 
mayn upon whome this werke iscomprysed. 1509, Hawes 
Past, Pleas. xiv. viii, A ryght greate boke he did truly 
compryse. 1628 M. Lox (4#/e) The Famovs Historie of 
the Indies: Declaring the Aduentures of the Spaniards .. 
with Varietie of Relations of the Religions, Lawes, Gouern- 
ments .. of that People. Comprised into sundry Decads. 

+8. Of things: a. To take up, fully occupy 
(a space). Obs. rare. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxxiv. 144 Olde vesselles 
charged with stones .. shal be drowned so that they shal 
compryse and fylle all the hauene. 

b. To constitute, make up, compose. rare. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. & Exp. Philos. u. xvi. 238 The 
wheels and pinions comprizing the wheel-work. 1794 PALEY 
Evid, 1. ix. (1827) x69 The propositions which comprise the 
several heads of our testimony. 
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COMPRODUCE. 


9. The participles are used absolutcly: = In- 
cluding, included (cf. F. y compris) ; so the gerund. 

1653 Hi. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. vii. 21 He had lost 
above three thousand and five hundred men, not comprising 
the wounded. 1663 Gerpier Counsel 37 One quarter of the 
Tonick Column, the Base and Capital comprised. /éfd. 56 
Brick-layers will work..the inside for thirty three shillings, 
arches comprised. 1887 W. G. Patcrave Ulysses, Phra 
Bat, The edifice. .is square, about thirty feet in dimension 
each way, without comprising the outer colonnade. 

Hence Comprised f//. a., Compri‘sing 7d/, sé. 


and ffi. a. 

€1575 Sin J. Bavvour Practicks (1754) 147 Redemptioun 
of comprysit landis. .Vazg. Difference betwix comprysit 
landis and wodset landis. 1603 Fironto Moutaigue |1634) 295 
If he be in himselfe, they are also two, the comprizing and 
the comprized. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 110 Comprisings of 
lands. 1691 E. Tavior tr. Sehaten 316 Which breaketh 
the comprized Life again. 1879 Sin G. Scotr Lect, Archit. 
I. 229 ‘he subdivisions .. three or four under one compris- 
ing areh. A : 

+Compri‘sement. Os. rare". [f. Com- 
PRISE V. + -MENT.] Comprehension ; compass. 

1640 Yorke Union [fon. Yo Rdr., To see a Booke of this 
Comprisement, subscribed by James Yorke, Black Smith. 

+Compri'sor, -er. Obs. rare. [f Comrise 
v.+ -ER!: the form -ov, -ouwr, in the snffix is by 
association with words from Fr. or Latin.] 

1. Se. Law. One who ‘comprises’ or attaches the 
land or goods of another. (See Comprise 1.) 

¢1875 Sir J. Barvour Practicks (1754) 40 Gif the Officiar 
+e apprehend the said gudis and geir.. and be certane 
comprysouris sworn to that effect, lauchfullie poindis and 
comprysis the samin, 1621 Se. Acts Jas V7, ¢. 6 pr The 
compriser hath right to the mailes, duties, and profites of 
the Landes. 1673 Court Bk. in Archaeol, Coll. styr yy Wigs 
foun (1884 IV. 109 (Jam. Supp.) Arthure Bryce, one of the 
compriseris thereof, being personallie present, declares the 
said skaith to his judgements wes .. tuentie two shilling. 

2. One who composes (a treatise); an author. 
Sve CoMPRIsE 7.) 

1627 Fevtnam Aesolves 1. i, Lf 1 bee corrupted by them 
{idle Books), the Comprisor of them is mediately a cause of 
my ill. 4 

+Compri‘sure. Oés. rare. [f. Comprise + 
-uRE.] Comprehension, compass ; a summary. 

a 1641 Be. Mountacu alcts & Mon, (1642) 39 Those books 
be of wondrous Art and Comprisure. /ééd. 149 The 24. 
verse is a generall summe, or comprisure, of things intended 
to be performed. ; 

+Comprobate, v. Obs. [f L. comprobat- 
ppl. stem of comproddre: see next.] trans. To 


prove, confirm; to approve, sanetion. 

1531 Exyot Gow 1. xxiii, For as well that sentence, as all 
other before rehersed, do comprobate with holy scripture 
that god is the fountayne of Sapience. 1660 GavbrN 
Analysts 13 There is neither Law of God or man requiring, 
imposing or comprobating any such Covenant. 

+Comprobate, fe. fpie. Obs. [ad. L. com- 
probit-us, pa. pple. of comprobare to approve, prove, 
f. com- intensive prefix + prodave to prove or 
approve.] Proved, approved, confirmed: used as 


pa. pple. of prec. = comprotated. 

1523 in Burnet //ést. Xef. EL. 101 The Kings Highness, 
wlio hath always showed, and largely comprobate himself a 
most devoute Son unto the See Apostolick. 1529 More 
Heresyes u. vii. Wks. 187/1 Good & substancial aucthorite, 
comprobate and corroborate by whole body of chris- 
tendom. 1671 True Noucouf. 40 Their singular importance 
.. hath been so signally comprobat by after events. 

+Comproba‘tion. Ods. [ad. L. comprobation- 
em, n. of action f. comprobare: sec prec.]. 

1. The action of proving true (by testimony or 
demonstration) ; proof, confirmation, attestation. 

1390 W. Swinprrsy in Foxe A. § JZ. (1583) fore eie of 
these [accusations] they [Friers and Priests] clepiuden de- 
nounciations, and some weren cleped comprobations, that 
weren there falsely forsworne. 1524 Wotsey in Fiddes 
Life ii, (1726) 72 In signe, token and comprobation of the 
singuler comforte which wee take in the same. 1557 
Recorve Whetst. Y iij, The comprobation of the same by 
resolution. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. oe 1. vii, That is 
only esteemned..a legall testimony, which receives com- 
probation from the mouths of at least two witnesses. 

2. The action of approving, or declaring to be 
good ; approbation, sanction. ‘ 

1529 More Heresyes 1. Wks, 123/1 The comprobacion of 
pilgrimages. 1ggr Recorpe Cast. Kuowl. (1556) 244 The 
fyrst form .. hathe comprobation of manye men. 1662 H. 
Stuspe fad. Nectar vii. 157 ‘That is the voice of Experience 
in Comprobation of the use of it. 

+ Compro‘ch(e, v. Ods. rare. [answers to a 
F. type *comeproche-r: perh. formed by change of 
prefix from afproche.] intr. To approach. : 

e31ge0 Lancelot 2472 The lycht Of phebus comprochit 
with his mycht. ied. 2507 A certan day, that now com: 
prochit nere. 

+Comprodu‘ce, v. Obs. rare. [f. Come + 
Propuce.] ¢rans. To produce together (zusth). 

¢3630 Jackson Creed vi, iv. Wks. V. 227 Nor was it com- 
produced or concreated with them but created in them after 
they were made. 1674 Hickman Quinguart. Hist. (ed. 2) 
318 He is as truly the cause of what is comproduced and 
concreated, as of what is produced and created, 

So +Comprodu:ction, production in combina- 
tion, joint product; + Comprodu-ctive a., pro- 
ductive in combination with another ; also as sé. 

3658 Six T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 46 In what diminu- 
tives the Plastick principle lodgeth, is exemplified in Seeds, 


COMPROMISAL. 


wherein the greater mass affords so little Comproduction. 
3686 Goan Celest. Bodies u. iv. 212 Comets. .being the Com- 
Productions of those Superiour Causes which are the 
Authors of the aforesaid Evils. /éfd. 1. xti. 46 They also 
hee a certain dependance on Warmth, as a Comproductive 
at least. 


+Compromisal. 0és. rare. 
= Compromise sé. 2 b. 

3702 W. J. Bruyn's Vay. Levant ii. 7 An Election by Com- 
promisal is when the Cardinals give a full Power to some of 
their College to elect a Pope. 


Compromise (kgmprémaiz), sé. Forms: 5-7 
comprimise, 6-7 -ize, 6 -prymise; 6-7 -pre- 
mise, 6 -yse, -ize, -isse; § -promesse, 6 -isse, 
7 -ize, (6 compramis), 5- compromise. fa. F. 
compromis, ad. L. comproimiss-um, pa, pple. of 
compromiltére (also OF. compromisce, L. type 
*compromiss-a) + see CoMPHOMIT.] 


+1. Promise or nutual promise. rave. Obs. 

3448 Craft of Lovers (R. suppl), Me semeth by feiture of 
womanly property Ye should be trusty and trew of com. 
primis. 

+ 2. A joint promise or agreement made by con- 
tending parties to abide by the decision of an 
arbiter or referee. Also, the document in which 


such an agrcement is drawn up. Oés. 

1426 in Arnolde Chron. (1520) 116 To this present com- 
promise, my sayd Lorde of Glouceter hath subscribid his 
name .. and in semblable forme my lorde of Winchester in 
a nother compromise subscribid wt his hande .. to stond at 
the aduyse ordinaunce and arbitrement of y* parsons aboue- 
sayd. 1464 Plampton Corr.1o Horhbury sais that ye & the 
minister stand in comprimise to abide the award of Sir Jolin 
Malivera & others, @ 1559 Tonstat Lef. in Burnet Records 
No. 9 (R.) The compromise of them all made unto the said 
King Edward the First to stand to his judgment. 1594 
West Symbol. u. Compromise §1 A Compromise is the 
faculty or power of pronouncing sentence between persons 
at variance, given to Arbitrators by the parties mutuall pri- 
vate consent. 1656 Blount Glossegr., Compromize. 

b. Election by compromise : see quots. 

1726 Avurre Parerg. 242 The third Form of an Election 
was that of a Compromissum, viz. when some certain Clergy: 
men qualified by Law had a power granted to them of 
electing by a Compromise. 1727-51 Cuassers Cycé., Come 
Promise..in beneficiary matters .. signifies an act, whereby 
those who have the rigbt of election, transfer it to one or 
nore persons, to elect a person capable of the office. 1885 
Cath. Dict. 204/1 Compromise is, when all the cardinals 
agree to entrust the election to a smal! committee of two or 
three members of the body. 

3. The settlement or arrangement made by an 
arbiter between contending parties ; arbitration. 

1479 in Eng. Gilds 426 The Maire and Shiref of Bristowe 
to kepe theire due residence at the Counter..to sett parties 
in rest and ease by theire advertysement, compromesse, or 
otherwise; ynless then it so requyre that they must remit 
theym to the lawe. 1580 E. Kuicur Tryall of Truth 30 
tT.) Either the parties are persuaded by friends, or by their 
lawyers, to put the matter in comprymise. rs9x 
Trav, (Hakluyt Soc.) 256 The Company and I made even 
of all things euer past betwen us, Sy compramis of fower 
woorthy personages. 1598 Suaks. Aferry W. 1.1. 33, 1.. 
will be glad to do my beneuolence, to make attonements 
and compremises betweene you. 1644 BuLwer Chirod, 93 
Those who..refer their controversies to an arhiter, put to 
comprimise, or chuse an umpier. 

4. A coming to terms, or arrangement of a dis- 
pute, by concessions on both sides; partial surren- 
der of one’s position, for the sake of coming to terms; 
the concession or terms offered by either side. 

In U.S. history, the name of various arrangements between 
contending sections on the questions of the tariff, (e.g. Covt- 
promise Act of #833) and oF slavery (Afissourt Compromise 
of 1820, Comipromtise of 1850, Crittenden C. of 1860). 

1516 Fasyan vu. 663 The sayd Cristofer suyd the sheryffes 
.-and fynally [they} were fayne, by tee of compremyse, 
to gyue vnto hym an hondreth marke. 1593 SHaks. 
Rick, 11,11. i. 253 War'd he hath not, But basely yeelded 
vpon comprimize, That which his Ancestors atchieu'd with 
blowes. 1595 — Yon v. i. 67 Shall we..make comprimise, 
Insinuation, parley, and base truce To Armes Inuasiuef 
1726 Berxecey Let. 7. Prior 12 Nov. Wks, 1871 IV. 137 
If the affair with Partinton were adjusted this winter, by 
reference or compromise. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's [1 ist. 
Ref. II. 509 It was..necessary to come to a compromise 
with the papal commissioners. 1878 Grew, R. Tavitor ia NV. 
Amer. Rev. CRXVI. 77 The Missouri Compromise of 
1820. 1879 Froupe Crsar xv. 225 invidious laws had 
been softened hy compromise. 


b. A settlement of debts by composition. 
1844 H. H. Witson Brit, /ndia 111, 388 Munir-al-Mulk 
had consented to a compromise of his debts. 


5. fig. Adjustment for practical purposes of rival 
courses of action, systems, or theories, conflicting 
opinions or principles, by the sacrifice or surrender 


of a part of each. 

ari Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1722 II. 119, Lin my 
Breast would lodge a double Mind, One to the World, and 
one to Heav’n inclin'd; And hy this Com-promise strove to 
adjust The Rights of Conscience, and the Claims of Lust. 
1778 Burke Sf. Conc. Amer, Wks. TI1,111 All government, 
indeed every human benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, 
and every prudent act, is founded on compromise and barter 
we give and take; we remit some rights, that we may 
enjoy others, 1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. x. 11, 629 Logic 
admits of no compromise. The essence of politics 1s com- 
promise. 1860 Kinestey Jfisc. 11.65 Our governors now.. 
make a fair compromise between discipline and freedom. 


b. quasi-concr. Applied to anything that results 
from or embodies such an arrangement. 


[f. next + -aL.] 
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19797 Goowin Enguirer 1. i, 2 All virtue is a compromise 
between gee motives and tnducements. 82x J. Q. 
Apams in C. Davies Afetr. Syst. ut. (1872) 175 ‘This last 
decree is a compromise hetween philosophical theory and 
inveterate popular habits. 1858 J. Martingau Studies Chr. 
270 You deny the self-consistency of the Church of England 
and call it a compromise. — ' 

6. A putting in peril or hazard, pn Dogatity, 
exposure to risk or suspicion: sce COMPROMISE v. 8. 
+ Zo - to compromise [F. mettre en compromis]: 
to risk, hazard, imperil (0ds.). 

1603 HoLtann Plutarch's Mor, 172 1tis absurd..to hazzard 
and put to comprimise (as it were) our owne reputation and 
vertue for another man, 1844 Lever 7. Burke |v, Where 
each could come without compromise of gi 

Compromise (kg'mprémaiz), v. so 7 com- 
primise, -ize, -premyze, 7-8 -premise, -ize, 7 
-promize. ff. the sb., in various distinct uses ; 
in some of these replacing the earlier ComProit.] 

(Ci en face attributed to Wolsey 1524 in Fiddes’ Wolsey 
(2724) II. 88, is an evident error for comprise.) 

I. +1. trans. Of arbiters: To adjust or settle 
(differences, conflicting claims, etc.) between par- 


tics. Also fig. Ods. 

1598 Foro, Compromettere, to compromise, or arbitrate. 
Compromessario, an arbitrer or vmpter to compromise a 
thing. 1606 Herwoop 2nd Pt. ffyou know Wks. 1874 1. 262 
The Lady Ramsey hath .. Procur’d the reuerend preacher, 
Doctor Nowell, T’o comprimise and end our difference. 1647 
Warp Simp. Cobler (1843) 22 If the whole conclave of Hell 
can so compromise exadverse and diametricall contradic. 
tions, @1661 Futter IWorthies, Lane. [ugh of Man- 
chester, In that Age such mortified men were presumed the 
most proper Persons, peaceably to compremise differences 
between the greatest Princes, 1718 Freethinker No. 9 P2 
To compremise this Affair equitably. 1798 W. Taytor in 
Monthly Rev. XXYV. 571 Frequent companison is necessary 
to select their coincidences, to compromise their deviations, 
and to reconcile their seeming contradictions, 

+2. Zo be compromised: to be agreed as the 
tesult of compromise or mutual concession, to 


have come to terms. Oés. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch. 3’,1. iii. 799 When Laban and himselfe 
were compremyz'd That all the eanelings which were streakt 
and pied Should fal! as Iacobs hier. 1799 CoLerince tr. 
Schiller's Piccolom, w. vi, Are you compromised? (Ger, 
Seid thr einig ?}) é 

3. Of contending partics: To settle (differences) 
by mutual concession ; to come to terms about. 

1679 Putter Moder. Ch. Eng. iv. (1843) 35 When tune 
serves, they that make the difference can compromise it 
1755 JouNxson Dict. s.v., 4. Tocompound; to adjust a com. 
pact by mutual concessions: as, they compromised the affair 
ata middle rate. 1770 #¢actd Afan 1.96 Prudence might 
suggest to me to compromise the matter with my father, 
1803 WeLLincton in Owen 115A, 221 The knowledge of our 
arrangements .. may induce. .Scindiah and Holkar to com- 
promise their differences. 1853 C. Brontif Vrdletfe xxiii. 
(1876) 243 To speak truth, I compromised matters; I served 
two masters. 31855 Macauray // ist. Eng. xviii, With much 
difficulty, the dispute was compromised. 

4. intr. To come to terms by mutual concession ; 
to come to an agrecment by the partial surrender 
of position or principles. 

1656 H. More Antid. Ath. 1. iii. (1662) 48 Those that are 
most dumb will at least conipromise with the rest that all 
things are by the guidance .. of a Knowing Principle. 
1662 —~ Philos. Writ, Pref. Gen. (1722) 26 He may with a 
safe conscience compromise with his Superiours,and use their 
language .. concerning such things. 1679 Putter Afoder. 
Ch, ting. xvii. 458 No [re]formed church in the Christian 
world is more ase protestant than is the church of ea 
land ; nor any which (all things compared) less compromiset 
with Rome. 1754 Ricuarpson Grandison 1. xxxviii 27 
To induce him to compromise on those terms. 1798 W. 
‘Tavtor in Monthly Rev. XXV. 577 It would be more con- 
venient to compromise with custom, 1874 Morzry Cont 
promise (1886) 56 The disciples of the relative may afford to 
compromise. ‘The disciples of the absolute, never, 1880 
MeCanrtuy Own Times 111. xliii. 293 Two extreme parties 
there were who would not compromise. e. 

+ 5. ¢rans. To compound for, make composition 


for. rare. (Cf. the sd. sense 4 b.) 

1957 fferald (1758) Il. 9 No. 16 The landed gentlemen 
should suffer .. with them, and compromise the sufferings 
with the alienation of a part .. of their estates. 

6. intr. To make a practical compromise. (See 


the 54. sense 5.) 
1836 Sournry Left. (1856) IV. 462, I never thought of 
compromising between a present and a posthumous edition. 
re + 7. trans. To entrust (a matter) fo a per- 
son for his decision or award. Odés. 
1642 T. Goonwin Heart of Christ in H. 58, I could put 
ee soule into such a mans hands, and can comprimise my 
vation to him. ., ; 
8. ‘To put to the hazard of being censurcd 
(Phillips); to expose (oneself, one’s own or an- 
other's reputation, credit, or interests) to risk or 
danger, to imperil; to involve in a hazardous 
course, to commit (oneself), 4 
1696 Puitwirs s. v., [t behov’d him not to Compromise his 
Honour and his Reputation. 1727-31 in Baiey vol. IT. 
1785 T. Jerrerson Corr, Wks. 2 #9 T. 436, I think .. you 
by no means compromised yourself or your country. 1 
Roscor L. de Medici vii. (1836) 232 An open attack {by 
Politiano upon Merula} might therefore have compromised 
the name of Lorenzo. 1810 T. Green Diary 2g Sept. 1796 
Compromise .. he (Roscoe) employs, hy what authority I 
know not, to express the putting to hazard by implication. 
3841 Myars Cath. Th. 111. § 35 No essential of Jewish 
faith would be compromised by doubting the Divine dic- 
tation of the Proverbs of Agur. 


1856 Frovpe //ist. Eng. | 
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I. 171 The characters of a king of England, and of the 
three estates of the realm, are compromised in the treat. 
ment which she received fromthem. 1883 — Short Stud. 
IV. 1. vit 76 Alexander. .had 20 intention of compromising 
himself hy an authoritative decision. 

Compromised (kp'mprémaizd), pp/. a. [f. 
prec.+-ED!.] +a. Agreed by compromise. b. 
Subjected to, arranged or modified by, compromise. 
c. Exposed to risk, danger, or discredit ; damaged 
in reputation. d. That has becn in contact with 
infectious disease. 

1596 See Compromise v. 2. 

3844 Kincraxe Eédthen. i, We walked down to the pre- 
cinets of the Quarantine Establishment, and here awaited 
us the ’compromised” officer of the Austrian Government. 
féid. xviii, Telling him. .how deeply I was ' compromised ” 
. hy my contact with a person..since dead of the Plague. 
1858 Frovve //ist. Eng. III. xv. 269 The Emperor .. dis- 
owned his compromised minister in London. 1864 LoweLt 
Fireside Trav, 189 A kind of compromised explosion, like 
that of damp fireworks, 

Compromiser. [f. as prec. + -ER1].] 

+1. One who acts as arbiter in a dispute. Obs. 

1598 Fiori, Afezzanarc, a mediatour, an vmpier, an 
arhitrator, a compromiser. a@16sq4 Wesster & RowLey 
Cure for Cuckold w. i, My brother, and the other compro- 
miser, come to take up the husiness. 

2. One who enters into a compromise; an advo- 
cate of compromise or partial concession. 

1818 Topp, Compromiser, he who makes concession. 1835 
Tait's Mag. 11. 769 All others are temporizers, waiters upon 
occasion and opportunity, compromisers, osctilators. 1874 
Mortey Compromise (1886) 216 Perhaps the compromiser 
shrinks.. because he thinks the time has not yet come. 1880 
M<Cartry Ows Times 1V.75 The Minister who had seemed 
a daring Reformer to one generation might seem hut a 
chilly compromiser to another. Pay: 

Compromising (kp mprémaizin), vii. 55. The 
action of the verb ComPRoMISE, 

2676 Marvert Afr. Smirke Kiij, Towards the Compro- 
mising of those differences. 

Oompromising, ///. a. That compromises. 

@ 1850 Catnoun JVés. (1874) 11.6 A compromising spirit, 
always ready to yield a part to save the residue. 188 
A thenzum 22 Dec. 817/3 The offending sheet was cancell 
and another suhstituted, omitting the compromising words. 

Hence Compromisingly adz. 

1888 NV. Amer, Kev. Feb, 200 He touched it coarsely..but 
not compromisingly—with unmistakable condemnation. 

Compro‘missary, 2. ?Oés. fad. L. com. 
promissdri-us pertaining to arbitration, f. compro- 
missum COMPROMISE : see -ABY!, Cf. F. compro- 
missaire sb.) Of oo eeenee to compromise. 

1795 Wytne Decis. Virginia 109 The object of these 
compromissary disceptations is to prevent expense, delay, etc. 

+ Compromi‘ssion, Oés. [ad. med.L. com- 
fromission-em action of compromising: cf. F. 
compromission.] 

1. The submission by contending parties of the 


inatters in dispute to the decision of an arbitrator. 

1425 Wyxtoun Cron. vin. ii. (heading), Of pe Compro- 
missyowne Made of pe successyowne. /éfd. vin. iii. i Pe 
states of Scotland..Had made bare Compeom dale 
in be Dyscretyown Of Edward. 1524 Wotsey in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. 1. App. xii. 24 A compromyssion to bee made 
of such partys as either themperour or the Frenche king 
have in the Duchie of Mylain, into the poopes hands fer 
viam depostti, 

2. = CoMPROMISE 2 b. 

¢ 1445 Wyntoun Cron. 1x. xxiii, go De Chanownys to call 
to Chaptere Upon a day, and pare bam ger Mak a new 
Electioune. In way of Compromyssioune Al! pis behovyt to 
be done. a 1538 SKeLton (mage flypoer, Wks. II. 336 His 
{the Pope's] indictions And his interdictions With croked 
commyssions Colde compromyssions. 1885 Avhenzumt 28 
Mar. 403/3 Election..hy compromission, wherein certain 
delegates or proctors, Le | chosen hy the chapter, retired to 
nominate, the remainder of the chapter continuing in prayer 
and pledged to accept the nomination of the delegates. 

3. A compromising or arranging (of anything 
disputed), 

1624 Darcix Feresies viii_ 31 A Comprimission of dayes, 
when this holy Sacrament [Easter] was to be celehrat 

Compromisso‘rial, a. rare~°. [f. L. type 
*compromissort-us (cf.F.compromissoire: see-ORY) 
+-AL.] = CoMPROMISSARY. 

2681 Birount Glossogr. (ed. 5 Compromissorial, pertain: 
ing to the Authority granted the Arhtter hy consent of the 
— 1jar in Bautey. 1755 in Jounson; and in mod. 

Acts. 

Compromit (kemprdémit), v. Also 6-7 com- 
premit, -primit. fad. L. comprémitt-cre (in 
sense 1 below), f. com- together + promittive to 
Promisz. The ppl. stem comprimiss- gave Com- 
PROMISE. In F. compromettre, pa. pple. and sb. 
compromis.] 

+ L.ref. (and pass.). To bind themselves mutually, 
to enter into a CoMPROMISE (sense 2). Ofés. 

1441 in Plumpton Corr. p. li, The Ear! of Westmerland.. 
and William Plompton.. have compromitted them either 
party, to stand to the award and arhitrament of, etc. 253% 

“Lor Gor, m1. tv, Either of them ..compromittinge them 
selfes ..to abyde and perfourme all suche sentence and 
awarde. ¢ 1965 Linngsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (2728) 14 
Both the said parties were compromit, by their oaths to 
stand at the deliverance of the arbitrators. 

+2. trans. To refer (a matter in dispnte), by 
joint — to an arbiter for settlement. Ods. 

1460 Carcravs Chron. 159 The grete debate betwix the 


COMPROMIT. 


Kyng and his harnes was compromitted to the dom of the 
Kyng of Frauns. 14977 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 304 marg., The 
controversie is compromytted to the kynge, 1§94 WeEsT 
Synibot. 11. § 7 The parties striving be they..which com- 
promit the same. 1606 Eart Nortuampron in 7rne & 
Perf. Relation Pp ja, In compromitting causes of vnkinde- 
nesse or dissention to such a Bishop. 
+ b. zztr. or absol. To submit to arbitration. Ods. 
1579 Fenton Gutcciard, (1618) 160 The Florentines refusing 
tocompromit. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 21 It is permitted to 
compromit. 
te. fig. rans.) To commit fo, leave to the 


decision of ; (¢#¢r.) to submit advisedly fe. Oés. 

1sg0 T. Fenne Frutes 80h, Wherefore they were forced 
to compromit the matter to Ladie Fortune. 1603 FLorio 
Montatgne 11, xii. (1632) 591 Expecting death..with coun- 
tenance and voice so little daunted, that they seemed to 
have compromitted to this necessitie, 

+3. To settle (a dispute) by arbitration; to seitle 
by mutual agreement or compromise. Ods. 

1537 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 141 To com- 
promyt a mater in varyaunce. 1665 S. Crarke Descr. 
Germany 7 The second Counsell..is of a few Civilians, 
where all matters extrajudiciall are handeled and compre- 
mitted. 1693 Lutrreti Brief Rel. (1857) IL. 180 ‘Tis 
beleived the matter will be compremitted. 

+b. To settle, allay, appease. Os. [perhaps 
associated with L. comeprinzdre to repress.) 

1575 G. Harvey Letfer-5&. (Camden Soc.) 157 Full mutch 
adooe had I .. to dissemble mie suddain fansies, and com. 
primitt mie jnward passions. 1620 Foro Linea V. (1843) 66 
A physitian to other men’s affections as to his own.. by 
comprimitting such passions as runne into an insurrection. 

+4. To delegate to some other person or persons 
one’s right of voting in an eleclion. Ods. 

1328 Lett. Suppress. Monast. (Camden Soc.) 5 The said 
President and convente .. have proceded to their election, 
and fully compromytted in your grace to name and ap- 
poynt one of the brether and convente there. 1329 Articles 
agst, Wolsey in Fiddes Life 1. (1726) 176 ‘The same Lord 

rdinal ..when any Houses of Religion hath been void, 
hath .. induc’d them to compromit their Election in him. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter-bh, (Camden Soc.) 43 He forcid mens 
voices as..when I was chosen to the Greek lecture, he said 
unto sum, You shall comprimit. 

5. U.S. (Obsolescent.) = COMPROMISE v. 8. 

1787 T. Jerrerson HW rit, (1859) 1. 155 The public repu- 
tation is, every moment, in danger of being compromitted 
with him, 1794 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life & HHrit. 
(1832) IL. 3 jable to the danger of compromitting him- 
self, 1807 Tite Sources Misstss. 1. Apr x It has compro- 
mitted the faith of our government with those savage war- 
riors. 31875 H.C. Woon Zheraf. (1879) 521 Mucus may 
so accumulate in the lungs .. as seriously to embarrass, or 
even fatally compromit, respiration. 

+b. To embroil; =Conmit v. 8b. Obs. 

1793 T. Jerrerson IV rt¢, (1859) 1V. 20 None hut an enemy 
-.would avail himself of the indiscretions of an individual 
to compromit two nations esteeming each other ardently. 


Hence Compromitting 2/. sé. and p77. a. 

1617 Cotuns Def Bp. Ely 167 There should be no com. 
promitting at all in so serious a canvase. 

+ Compromit, sd. Sc. Obs. [?f. the verb.] 
Reference of a dispute to an arbiter; arbitration ; 


the decision of an arbiter. 

ig2g Sc. Act Fas. V (1814) 293 (Jam.) Thar was compro- 
mittis maid for concord to be hade betuix the erlis of Anguss 
& Arane. 1589 in Tytler //fst, Scot, (2864) ITT. 39 pon 
compromitt made betwixt them and the lords sent from the 
queens grace regent. c1g7§ Sir J. Batrour Practicks 
(1754) 180 Ane minor .. cannot consent to ane compromit. 
1609 Skene Reg. Afa/. 20 In how many arbiters ane com- 
promit sould be made. /d/d. 2x Ane compromit receaves 
na execution, nor ohedience: Except ane pane be adjoined 
and conteined in it, 

+ Compromi:ttee’. Obs. [f. prec. + -zE.] One 
to whom a matter is compromitted, an arbiter. 

1602 Futsecke end Pt. Paratl. 4 Such tythes as be not 
spiritual, but. .feudall, may be ordered and disposed by lay 
compromittees. 

+ Compromitter. Ods. [f. as prec. +-rr1] 
One who compromits; the arbiter in a compromise. 
(Cf CompromIT v. 3.) 

15979 Fenton Guiccfard. xx. (1599) 936 He had done the 
office of a friendlie Arbitratour and Compromittour. 

+ Compropo'rtion, v. Ods. rare. [f. Com-+ 
PROPORTION v. (perh.in med.L.).]  ¢rans. To pro- 
portion together. 

1447 BoKENHAM Seyntys (Roxb.) 12 Shap and colour and 
eche feture Were comproporcyond in swych equalyte That 
she myht be merour of al bewte, 

+ Comproportion, sd. Obs. rare. 
or joint proportion. 

1658 Sin T. Browne A/ydriot. 32 Other parts make out 
their comproportions, and inferences upon whole, or parts, 

+ Comprote’ctor. Ods. [see Com-.] A joint 
protector. 

1662 J. Bancrave Pope Alex. VIT (1867) 47 The King of 
France made him comprotector of that nation. 

Comprovi'ncial, 2. and sd. [mod.ad. med.L. 
comprovincialis: see Com-.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the same province. 

3590 Srenser F.Q, in. iit. 32 The six islands, compro- 
uinciall In ancient times vnto great Britannee. 16ga NEED- 
Ham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 25: King Arthur .. recover'd six 
Comprovincial Isles of the oe (which are the very words 
of Geofferie of Monmouth). 

b. Of the same archiepiscopal province. 

3593 Bitson Govt, Christ's Ch. 369 The comprovincial 
bishops. 1709 J. Jounson Clergy. Vade-m. 1.270 They 
are not to be reckoned Bishops, who are not ,. consecrated 
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hy the comprovincial bishops. 18g0 Br. Piittrotts Let. 
Aébp, Canter. go Call together your comprovincial Poe. 
1889 Guardian 15 May 1 That a bishop should be tried by 
his metropolitan, sitting with his comprovincial bishops. 
B. sé. A fellow-provincial ; a bishop of the 


same province. 

1642 Jer, Tavtor Efprsc, xxv, If any of the Compro- 
vincialls be wanting he must be certifi'd is the Primate. 
rgor Jura Hae Angl, Pref. 13 Synodal Rights enjoy'd 


and exercis’d by Metropolitans and their Comprovincials. 


1889 T. W. Atuirs Life's Deciston 102 The jurisdiction of | 


..a Primate over his com-provincials. 1887 Hatrcu Growth 
Ch, Instit. vii. 127 The other bishops came to be less 
frequently spoken of as his ‘comprovincials’, and to be 
more commonly designated by the new word ‘suffragans'. 

+ Comprynable, a. probably error for conzpy'n- 
able, cunt-, or other variant of CoMPANABLE. 

1529 Mors //eresyes mi. xi, VE they [Priests] be cum. 
prynable (Wks. 1557, 225/2, eoareibiel we call theym 
vycyouse, yf they bee holy we call them ypocrytys. 

||Compsognathus (kpmpsp'gnapis). Palront, 
{mod. L., ££ Gr. xopyd-s elegant, dainty + yvados 


} jaw.] A genus of extinct reptiles, remarkable for 


their bird-like affinities. Hence Compso-gnathous 
a.; Compso'gnathid @. and sé., (a member) of the 
extinct family Compsognathide (order Deinosarria) 
to which these creatures belonged. 

1878 Darwis Orig. Spec. xi. fed. 6) 302 The wide interval 
between birds and reptiles has been shown. .to be partially 
bridged over..by the Compsognathus. 1884 G. ALLEN in 
Lonem. Mag. Jan. 288 Compsognathus may be regarded 
as filling among its own class the place filled amongst 
existing mammals by the kangaroo. 1885 Gem 7ert-b/, 
Geol, v1. mn. ii. § 1 Compsognathus, from the Solenhofen 
Limestone .. possessed a long neck, small head, and long 
hind limbs on which it must have hopped or walked. 

+Compt, @. Obs. [ad. L. compt-us, pa. pple. 
of cém-cre to bring together, comb (the hair), 
adorn] Dressed, as to the hair; more gev., trim, 
spruce, polished. 

¢ 1400 [see Comrert a.]. 3600 Ane. Ansot Fx. Yonah 
592 Who is not much more careful! of the grace of his head 
then of his health, who maketh not more acconnt to be 
compt then to be honest? 1632 Vicars ‘Eneif (N.), A 
compt, accomplished prince. @ 1693 Urounart Rabelais 
an. xiv. 128 My Wife will be jocund, feat, compt. 

b. Of discourse or style: Elegant. [So in L.} 

1617 J. Fosproke ing. Warning (1633) 2 A compt stile 
and filed pies of speech. 1652 Pref. Verses Benlowes’ 
Theoph., Our ravisht souls to recreate with delizht .. of 
compt discourse. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch, Dit 53 The ex- 
pressions ready, orderly or compt, 

e. transf. of things. 

1675 Evetyn Terra (1729) 39 Leaving the Surface rough, 
rather than too compt and exquisitely trimm'd, if only you 
dig your Ground. 

Hence +Comptly adv., in a compt manner; 
+Co-mptness, compt quality or state, trimness. 

x6rx Cotar., Cofntement, quaintly, comptly, finely, 
sprucely. — Cointfise, quaintnes, comptnes, neatnes, trim. 
nes, 1634 Pref. Verses to W. Wood's New Eng. Prosp., 
Much Knowledge in so small roome comptly plac’t. 1640 
G. Warts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 27 Many affected .. 
Comptnesse of stile. 

Compt, Comptable, etc. : see Count, etc. 

Compter (kamntaz). Old spelling of Counter 
sb. (q.v. for etymology and history), formerly used 
in all senses, and from the 17th ¢. the official 
spelling of the word as: 

The name of certain city prisons for debtors, ete. 
in London, Sonthwark, Exeter, etc. 

The two London Comfiers or Counters arc mentioned in 
the rsth c.: they were the Poultry C., taken down in 1817, 
and the Bread Street C., succeeded in 1555 by the Head 
steel C., and this in 1791 by the Giltspur Street C., closed 
in 1854. 

1428-1700 [see Counter}, 31617 Fesnor (¢it/e) The Comp- 
tor’s Commonwealth, or a Voiage made to an Infernall 
land. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. of Devon § 107 (1810) 11x In 
tbe south gate are two common prisons, also a coumpter, 
for such as be arrested upon actions at any man’s suit, 
a 1652 Brome Damoisetle 1, i. Wks. 1873 1. 387 How got 
you hither? Could not the Compterhold you? 1683 Secret 
Serv. Moneys Chas. If § Jas. [7 (1851) 83 To Richard 
Normansell, secondary of Wood Street Compter. 1777 
Howarn Prisons Eng. (1780) 36 The two Compters are 
near enough to be taken care of by the same gentlemen. 
1829 London in 19th c. V1. x17 [a print of ‘ Giltspur Street 
Compter’ as then get ag! 1879 Mortev Burke 43 1f the 
House of Commons con!d send their citizens to Newgate, 
they could send its messenger to the Coinpter. 

Comptian: see ComTIan, 

| Comptoir (kaitwar). [Fr., a counter, eount- 
ing-house, office :-—L.type *con:putdtérium,in med. 
L. a counting table, f. computdtor reckoner.] A 


eommercial agency or factory (ina foreign country). 

1922 Journ. thro’ Eng. 1.231 At Amsterdam. .and Venice, 
every particular Country have their several Comptoirs for 
Letters. 1898 A. Parsons Trav. xi. 227 Tellicherry, the 
only settlement belonging to the English East India Com- 
poy on this coast .. the other places being only comptoirs 

y permission of Hyder Ally. /éid. 237 This is the only 
French settlement on this [side of] India, that at Surat .. 
heing only a comptoir. ne 

| Comptonia Capper, Bot. [mod. L, 
named by Sir J. Banks after Compton (1632-1713), 
Bishop of London.] A_ genus of plants (N.O. 
Afyricacer) consisting of a single N. American 
species, C. asplenifolia, the Swect Fern of the 
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United States; it is closely allicd to Alprica ort 

Gale, and is now often included in that genus. 

1823 Crapn Technol, Dict. s.v., Fern-leaved Comptonia, 
a shrub, native of New England. 1866 7'reas. Bot., Comp- 
tonta..was introduced in 1714 by the Duchess of Bexufort. 

Comptonite (kemptonait). A/. [named 1821 
by Brewster after Earl Compton whbo brought it 
from Vesuvitis: see -ITE.] A mineral of the zeolite 
family, occurring in cavities of trap-rock and old 
lavas ; the same as THOMSONITE, 

3822 CLEAVELAND A/in. 386. 1865 Pace //andbh. Geol. 
Terms, Comptonite .. occurring with calc-spar_and other 
zeolitic minerals. 1869 Pumps Mesuv. xi. 305 Comptonite 
and analcime are found with many other minerals. 

Comptrol, etc.: see ConrRor, ete. 

Comptroller ¢kgntrowlaz). An erroneous 
spelling of ConTROLLER, introduced ¢18500, and 
formerly frcquent in all senses; still retained in 
eertain official designations, while in others it has 
been changed to the ordinary spelling. 1Tence 
Comptrollership. 

Whitaker's Almanac, 1890, gives (p. 84) Her Majesty's 
Household—Comptroller of Household; Clerk Comptroller, 
Aitchen. Lord Chamberlain's Department—Compiroller 
of Accounts. Chapel Royal—Comptroller af Royal Closet, 
Household of Prince of Wales—Comptrollerand 7 reasurer, 
Household of Duchess of Albany—Comptroller. So in 
Households of Prince Christian, Duke of Edinburgh, Duke 
of Connanght. Also, in Government Offices (p. 148): Ex. 
cheqner and Audit Department— Comptroller and Auditor. 
General, elssistant Comptroller and Audtter. Board of 
Trade— Comptroller of Corn Returns. Patent Office —- 
Comptroller General, “National Debt Office—Comptroller 
General, Assistant Contptrolter. 

Wut on the other hand: (p. 147) Controller of the Nawy 3 
Controller of Ti, M, Stationery Office> and so in the 
variofis departments of the luland Revenue, Post Office, 
‘Velegraphs, ete. 

Compulsary, obs. f. Comprnsonry. 

Compulsative (kginpa'isitiv), a. rare~! [f. 
L. comfulsdl- ppl. stem of compulsdre, freq. of 
compellérey sce COMPEL and -IvE.] Of the nature 
of-tompulsion, compulsory. 

1602 Suaks. /fam. 1.1. 103 (If) To recouer of vs by strong 
hand And termes Compulsatine [Qg. compuisatory], those 
foresaid Lands. 

llence Compw'Isatively a/z. 

(1844 Ate. Sst J. Ledbury xxx, Deeming it compulsa- 
tively incumbent upon every one who, etc. 1879 Hanstw1 i. 
Hamlet Memoranda 79 Yo revive a repulsive action com. 
pulsatively adopted by the old players. 5 

+ Compulsatory (kpmpzlsiteri), 2. Obs. Also 
7-8 compulsitory. [f. as prec. +-ory.J] Of the 
nature of, characterized by, or subject to compul- 
sion ; compulsory. 

1603 [sec ComrursaTive], 610 Guim /feraddsy im, 
xxvi. (1611) 185 ‘They are sooner wone by perswasion then 
forced by compulsatorie meanes. 1694 Cuttin Dise. Trade 
Pref. (ed. 41 12 Without compulsitory laws. 1748 Riciarp- 
son Clarissa (1811) VIL 247 Vhe siep..was truly. .compul- 
satory. 1827 J. ANDERSON Sec. & Anowl, Highl, 83 ‘The 
practice, partly voluntary, partly compulsatory. 

llence Compu ‘lsatorily av. 

1748 Ricnarpson C/arissa (1811) VI. xxxvill. r4t He had 
compulsatorily.. tricked me into the act of going with him. 
178z Miss Burney Cecz/ra vin. v, Labouring wilfully in the 
field, with those who labour compulsatorily. 

+ Compurlse, 54. Obs.-° fad. L. compudlsit-s, 
f. compellére to COMPEL.] = COMPULSION, 

1616 BuL.oxar, Cowpulse, constraint, enforcement. 

Compulse (kgmpw'ls), v. ? O4s. rare. [ad. L. 
compulsd-ve, freq. of contpellére to ComprL, for 
which it was later often used in med.L. ; so F. com- 
pulse-7] 

+1. trans. To compel, force, oblige. Obs. 

1432-g0 tr. /figden (Rolls) V. 179 Compulsede hy grete 
necessite, 1549 Latimer qth Serm. bef. Edw. VT (Arb.) 
128 Manye parentes constrayne theyre sonnes and danghters 
to marrye where they loue not, and some are beaten and 
compulsed. 1632 Litucow 7raz. 1v. (1682) 153 Adjudged to 
a most cruel death, or compnised to renounce his Christian 
Religion. 

2. To force to move. (sonce-use, after repulse.) 

1865 Cartyte Fredk. Gt, VIII. xvin. xiv. 73 Not to be 
compulsed by the raging tide of Austrian grenadiers. 

Hence Compu'lsed #//. a., compelled, forced. 

1541 Barnes Ws. (1573) 325/2 Compulsed chastity. 1853 
C. Brontié Vidlette xxiii. (D.), She rends her woes, shivers 
them in compulsed abhorrence. 

+ Compu 'lsible, 2. Obs. rave—". [f. L. com- 
puls- ppl. stem of compell-dre to COMPEL ; see -BLE. ] 
Subject to compulsion; that may be compelled. 

1660 R. Coke Yustice Vind. Arts § Sc. 7 Uf Appetitus 
sensualis be the Will, then is the Will compulsible. : 

Compulsion (kfmpz'lfan). Also 5-6 -cion, 
6 -syon, -sioun. fa. F. compulston (14th c. in 
Littré), ad. L. compulsién-em, n. of action from 
compell-dve, compuls- to COMPEL.] The action, or 
an act, of compelling, or the condition of being 
compelled ; constraint, obligation, coercion, 

1462 Eow. IV in Ellis Orig. Let. 1. 41 1. 130 We desyre 
nothinge of them by way of ymposition, compulcion .. but 
all on of sheye humanitie and good wills. 1495 4cé 11 
Hen, Vil, ¢ 38 Pream., Made by compulcion, cohercion 
and emprisonement. 1952 Asp. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 43 
Content to do it willingly without ony compulsioun, 1649 
Mitton Ertkon, Wks. (1738) 1. 244 Wherfore was there 
such compulsion us’d..ahout conforming to a Liturgy? 
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1778 Jounson Tax. no Tyr, Wks. X. 123 What .. is the 
difference between him that is taxed by compulsion withoul 
representation, and him thal is represented by compulsion 
in order to be taxed? 1869 Freeman Norm, Sd Cee) 
ITI. xii.247 Such an oath could have been taken only under 
compulsion. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 141 If he likes 
he pays my price, but there is no compulsion. 
b. phr. On compulsion. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. /V, u. iv. 261 Poin. Come, your reason 
lack, your reason. Fa/sf, What, vpon compulsion? No: 
were Tal the Strappado, or all the Racks in the World, | 
would not tell you on compulsion. — Aferch. V, w.i. 183 
Por. Then musl the lew be mercifull. /ew. On what com- 
pulsion must 1? 18¢9 Lewtn /avas. Brit. 119 The tribute 
. would not be forthcoming except on compulsion, 

tc. rarely with a/. Ods, 

1660 H. More Afyst. God?. To Rdr. 15 Forcing one an- 
other to. .profession of what they do not believe, by harsh 
Antichristian compulsions. 

Compu'lsionist. nonce-wd. [f. prec. +-IsT: 
cf. coercionist, etc.] An advocate of compulsion. 

1886 Saf, Rev, 13 Mar. 370 The compulsionists are actu. 
ated by malice and ignorance. i 

Compulsitor kgmpr'lsita:). Sc. Law. [app. 
a corruption of an earlier compulsator, Sc. for com- 
pulsatory; see -on, -ony, The # is ctymologically 
indefensible] That which compels; a compulsa- 
tory instrument, act, or proceeding. 

1816 Scott Anti, xxxix, As a compulsitor .. of payment 
..we had first the letters of four forms, 1836 Blacht. 
Mag. XX, 85 The King .. reproached the Principal with 
pusillanimity in yielding to so slight a compulsitor. 1880 
Muirneasp tr. /nstit. Gains tv. §171 To restrain rash .. 
litigation. .hy the religious compulsitor of an oath. 1888 
Se. Law Retin Law Tomes UX X XV. 328/1 For the debtor 
. there is nothing left as a compulsitor excep! lo curtail 
his liberty. 

Compulsitory: sec CumPUnsaTory. 

Compulsive (kpmpz'lsiv), a. \st.) fad. L. 
type *compulsic-us, f. ppl. stem of compellére to 
ComPeL: see-1vE. Cf. mod.F. compudlsif, -ive.] 

1. Having the property of compelling ; cxercising 
compulston ; coercive; = COMPULSORY a. 2. 

1602 Snaks. //an:, tiv. 86 When the compulsiue Ardure 

iues the charge. 1637 R. Humerey tr. St. Asudbrose Pref, 

ather rhetoricall and perswasive, then logicall and com- 
pulsive. 1646 S. Botton Arraignon. Err. 345 ‘Fo make a 
inan to put off his judgement by meer compulsive wayes. 
19770 Lanaitorne J’dutarch (1879) 11. 827/2 The violent and 
compulsive measures, 1873 W. Batrour stad. Princ.iv. 
59 The power of the magistrate is compulsive. 

+b. In physical sense: Having the quality of 
driving or forcing onward. Ods, rare—'. 

1604 Snaks. O¢A, 1. ili. 454 The Ponticke Sea, Whose Icie 
Current, and compulsiue course, Neu'r keepes retyring 
ebbe. 1655 Cunrerrer, etc, Rrrertus 1x, vii. 265 The natural 
Motion of the Stomach is Compulsive towards the Guts. 

+2. Cansed by compulsion; compelled, forced, 
enforced ; = Compcnsory a. 1, Obs. 

1611 Seeko S/yst. Gt. Brit, wx, xxi. § 105 D, Fredericke 
his compulsiue brother in Law. 1659 Mitton //rredines 
33 Freed..from all compulsive tributes and laxes. 1971 
Junius Lett. ix. 307, | acknowledge an involuntary, com- 
pulsive assent to one very unpopular opinion. 1836 M.J. 
Cuapman Prometh. Bound in Blackw. Mag. X1.. 723 T thus 
am yoked to this compulsive doom. 

B. as sb, Something that compels or tends to 
compel. (Cf. dissuasive, cic.) Obs. rare—}, 

1638 Cuitttncw. Relig. Prot. 1. iti, § 154. 113 Judge.. 
whether these Motives or inducements to your Church be 
not. .opposed with Compulsives, and enforcements from it. 

Compulsively (k/mpo'lsivlt\, adv. [f. prec.] 
In a compulsive manner ; by compulsion, 

1. By means of, or in the way of, compnision. 

1605 Play Stucley 43 in Sch. Shaks, (1878) b. 159 Uf you give 
me her hand and not her hearl. The one, I know you may, 
compulsively: The other, never bul unwillingly, 1716 M. 
Davies Athen. Brit, wt.14 Frenzy in the Tories, to hope lo 
be ever able lo .. compulsively extinguish the Schism .. of 
our Dissenters. 1841 D'Israete Amen. Lit. (1859) 1. 386 
The government compulsively contracted the press by their 
twenly stationery printers, 

+ 2. Under compulsion, on compnision. Ods. 

1628 Fectuam Resolves it. Ixvi. U wee doe ill compul- 
siuely, wee are cleered by the violence, 1827 Sovutitry 
Hist. Penins. War VW. 489 To have suffered even com- 
pulsively its yoke and ils contempt. 


Compulsorily (kgmpz'lsarili), adv. [f. Com- 
PULSORY + -L¥2,] In a compulsory manner; by 
compnision. 


1633 T. ApaMs E-xf. 2 Peter iii. 10 Some are compulsorily 
driven lo il. 187: Ruskin Fors Clav. viii. 16 Children 
educaled compulsorily. 1883 Law Times Rep. XLIX, 
3155/1 Power to take lands Care see : 

Compulsoriness (k/mpyzlserinés). [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] Opty of being compulsory. 

1861 M. Arnotp /0f. Educ. 182, | was anxious to ascer- 
tain exacily in what this compulsoriness of instruction con- 
sisled. 1880 T#mes 29 Sept. 3/3 The main features of the 
sysiem..consist in its universality and its compulsoriness. 

Compulsory (kf/mpz'lsari), a. and sé. Also 
6-8 -ary. [f. L. type *compulsdrt-us, f. compulsor 
a compeller, agent-n. f. compellére. sce -ony.] 

A. adj. 

1. Depending on or produced by compulsion; 
compelled, forced, enforced, obligatory. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ, Osor. 482b, Of compulsary 
single life. @ 1626 Bacon Afax. & Uses Com. Law t.2 The 
not giving counsell was compulsary. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 
187 This aulhor rrgues rgainst the compulsory method of 
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relief. 1862 C. Stretton Cheguered Life 11. 5 11 was com- 
pulsory on me to pass his house. 1874 Green Short Hist, 
vii 549 The bondage of compulsory worship. 

b. Of anagent: Acting under compulsion; com- 
pelled; involuntary. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Afiseries Huon, Life (1826) tv. xxxii, 
Being a compulsory spectator and auditor of a brawling .. 
match, 1836 Hor, Saitn Tin Trump, (1876) 255 The spon- 
taneous evidence of a compulsory principal, 

2. Involving or exercising compulsion; compel- 
ling, coercive. 

t Compulsory letters (med.L. ittterx compulsatoriz, F. 
lettres de compulsoire): letters issued to compel the pro- 
duction of documents or appearance of witnesses. 

1631 Star Cham6, Cases(Camden Soc.) 8 To send for him... 
in a compulsory way when he was neere, and might be 
sent for in a friendly, was somewhal hard. 1685 ConsetT 
Pract. Spirit, Courts tog The manner of Damping Letters 
Compulsaries, against the Witnesses. 1 URNET 39 
Art. xiv. (1700) 135 He was as much bound, as if there 
had been an oulward compulsory Law flying upon him. 
1789 Constit, U.S, Amendm. 6 The right ..to have com- 

ulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor. 1839 

V. IRVING a Gigs R. (1855) 131 These compulsory 
measures for a short time gave a false credit lo the bank. 

B. sé. A compulsory agency or means; a legal 
mandate compelling obedience. 

1516 Fasyan vu. cexxxvii. 275 Whan he sawe y* he myghl 
not reconsyle them by fayre ineanys, he than vsed com- 
pulsares. 1591 LAMBARNE Arch. (1635! 158 Witnesses; 
against whom the manner was to award compulsaries for 
their appearance. 1653 Urouuart Radelays 1. v, A _gam- 
mon of bacon: it is the compulsory of drinkers. 1694 Fate 
Jersey v. 134 They shall be convened into Court by Man- 
date, paying double Charges for the Compulsory. 1764 
Burs oor Laws 140 There was a compulsary laid upon 
men, for the relief of the poor ..to wit, the statute of ibe 
43 Eliz. c. 2, being the first compulsary law. .of that kind. 

+ Compu'nct, ff/.a. Obs. Also 6 compunt. 
ad. L. compunct-us, pa, pple. of compung-cre to 
prick severely, to sting, f. com- intensive + pumgere 
to prick.] ‘Pricked’ in heart or conscience by 
conscionsness of wrong-doing ; affected with com- 
ptnction. (Usually construed as a pple.) 

1382 Wryeuir Acts ii. 37 These thingis herd, thei weren 
compunct in herte. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxxii. 146 
He.. was gretely compuncte and went fra bam and did pam 
na disese. 1§a6 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 59 With herte 
contryte, compuncte, and sorowfull. 1538 Prymer K viij b, 
David compunt and stryken with herty repentaunce. 1582 
N.Y. 1Rhem.) Acts ii. 37 Wearing these things they were 
compuncte in harte. 1659 W. Brovonu Sacr. Princ. 473 To 
be compunci and not confess is to bleed inwardly. 

“In the Wycltfite version, ¢o be compunet ren- 
ders the"Lat. passive computng?, Gr. xatavicoeaba, 
in certain passages, where the Heb. has forms of 
D2 dimam to be dumb or silent. So in llam- 
pole’s Comm, on Psalus. 

1388 Weir /°s. iv. 5 For the thingis whiche 3e seien in 
goure hertis, and in goure beddis, be 3¢ compunct (395, 
xataviynre, Compungimint; 138a haue 3ee compunccioun | 
Hamro.e, Pat je say in goure hertis and in 3oure dennes 
ere stungen; CoverDaLe, remembre youre selues; Douay 
be sorie for; Geneva and 1611 be siillj, — Ps. xxix (xxx). 
13:2 xxxiv (xxxv). 16, crgjgotr. 7. 2 Nempis’ Ist. 1. xx, 
As it is writen, ‘ Be ye compuncte in your pryue couches’, 

+ Compuncted, 72. pple. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-Ep1,] = prec. 

1382 Wyeiir Acts ii. 37 Thei weren compuncted. 1563-87 
Foxe A. §& M. a 141.1 Compuncled with inward re. 
pentance. 1686 J. Trapp Comm. Matt, xxvii. 54 He ..was 
so compuncted with repeniance. 

Compunction (kémpz'nkfan’. Also 4 com- 
pungcion, -puncion, -punccoun, -punctioun, 
4-5 compunccioun, 4-6 compunccion(e, 
-ceyon(o, § compunxione, -pounctyon, 6 com- 
puncyon, -punctyon. [a. OF. compunctiun, -on 
(12th c. in Littré, mod.F. comfonction), ad. L. 
compunction-em (in Christian writers) sting of 
conscience, remorse, n, of action f. compungere.) 

1. Pricking or stinging of the consctence or heart ; 
regret or uneasiness of mind consequent on sin or 
wrong-doing ; remorse, contrition. 

a13y40 Hamroce Psalter xxxi. 4 Compunccioun for my 
a is festid in my hert. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. xcv, (1879) 425 

hou hasle not compuncion for thy synnes, 1490 CAxTon 
low to Die 17 Beller it is that..he haue compunction 
and be saued. 1536 Pilg. ca (W. de W. 1531) 132b, 
Teares of compunccion. 16: ONNK Serm. Gen. i. 2 A 
remorse, and compunction for former sins. 1794 Gopwin Cal. 
Williams 49 Blasied with the compunctions of guilt. 1830 
Macnintosn Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 1.67 There is no sense 
of duty, no compunclion for our own offences. 1855 If. 
Reep Lect, Eng. fist. x. 324 He has no compunctions of 
conscience, no remorseful remembrances. 

b. In mod. use, often in weakened sensc, de- 
noting a slight or passing regret for wrong-doing, 
or a feeling of regret for some slight offence (some- 
times inclnding pity for the person wronged; 
cfd); esp. in such phrases as without compunction. 

1712 STEELE Sect. No. 448 P 3, Lam left under the Com- 
punction thal I deserve, in so many different Places to be 
called x Trifler. 1720 Swirt Afod. Educ. Wks. 1755 V1, 11. 
38 It is ever with reluctance and compunction of mind. 
1838 Scott F. Af. Perth xii, With a degree of an. i 
patience, which soon turned into compunction, when he 
saw that she was almost..exhausled. 1857 Buckie Crovvis, 
viii. soz They quitied it (the Reformed Communion] wilhoul 
compunction. 1876 Brack Afadcap V’, xix. 178 ‘Well, 1 
don’t exactly wish thai’, she said, with some compunclion, 


COMPURGATION. 


te. In active sense: The faculty of pricking 
the conscience, or producing conviction of sin. 

1432-so tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 143 A map Cedmon by 
name taughle by God to make diles of compunccion [car- 
mina conipunctiva). 1605 Campen Kem, (1636) 312 With 
his sweete verses full of compunciion, he (Ceadmon] with- 
drew many from vice to vertue. 

+d. A fecling of sorrow for the suffering of 
another ; pity, compassion. Oés. exc. asin b. 

1430 Lyne. Chron. Troy 1.v, Whan heauen and erth with 
hye aes Haue sygnes shewed of lamentation. 
1612 T. Tavtor Come. Titus iii 6 He is the spirit of 
grace, compunction, and compassion. 1773 Mas. CHapoxe 
improv, Mind ( 1744) 1.79 The emotions a lepderness and 
compunction which. .every one feels in reading. .the simple 
narrative of the evangelists, [1865 Dickens Afut. Fr. t. 
vii, To walk off. .with the precious stones and watch cases, 
(without) any compunction for the people who would lose 
the same.) a ” 

+2. In physical sense: The action of pricking, 
or of producing a pricking sensation. Oéds. rare. 

1613 R. C. Table Alpha. (ed. 3), Compunction, pricking. 
1617 MarkHam Caval. 11. 93 A sharpe naile.. with which 
they pricke the horse .. Such compunclions and tortures 
will euen cause the bes .. horse to... plunge. 1646 Str T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 335 That acide and piercin: 
a which with such activity and compunction invadel 
the braines and nostrills. 1656 Biouxr Glossogr., Com- 
punction, a pricking or stitch; remorse of conscience, 

Compunctionary, @. rare—'. [f. prec. + 
-ARY: cf. functionary, stationary, etc.) Charac- 
terized by or expressing compunction, 

1857 Mrs. MatHews 7¢a-t, Taik 11.81 Eyes brimful of 
compunctionary tears. 

+ Compw'nctionate, c. Oss.—' [fas prec. + 
-ATE”: cf. affectionate.) Affected with compunc- 
tion, contrite. 

168: Manton Serm, Ps. cxix, 108. Wks, 1872 VIII. 109 
With a compunctionate spirit, with brokenness of heart. 

Compu'nctionless, ec. xare, Devoid of com- 
punction ; remorseless. 

1830 Gat Laurie T. 1. x. (1849) 37 Compunctionless 
men .. whom nothing .. could daunt from their orgies. 

Compunctious (k/mpzykfes), a. (errvn, 
-uous. [f. stem of compunction +-ous: cf. fac- 
tious, App. taken up in modern nse from Shaks.] 

1. Of the nature of, characterized by, or express- 
ing compunction ; remorseful. 

1605 Snaxs. Afacb. 1. v. 46 Stop vp th’accesse, and passage 
to Remorse, That no compunctious visitings of Nalure 
Shake my fell purpose. 19781 J. Moore Mrew Soc. It. (1790) 
I. xiv. 157 Every compunctious feeling of the heart is sacri- 
ficed. 1815 Soutnny Roderick u. 178 Nor wrung his heart 
With such compunctious visitings. 1816 F. H. Navtor 
Wfist, Germ. 1.1. vil. 244 Unrestrained by the compunctuous 
feelings of pity. 186s CarivLe Fredk. Gt. X. xx iv. 34 
Friedrich has none of these compunctious visilings. 1886 
Hatt Catne Son of Hagar. iii, Such compunctious qualms. 

2. Having or feeling compunction. 

1816 Keatince Trav, 1. 246 If... he be compunctious rs 
to life, the like cannol be... said ..in regard to property. 
1880 Mrs, Ontpnaxt //e that teil] not UY. 180 Spears had 
been deeply compunctious for the part he had taken, 

llence Compw'nctiously adv, 

1863 Not an Angel V1. 242 Compuncliously remarking 
thal the dear child did look very pale. 1887 Od Afan's 
Favour li, in, viii. 282 Stung compuncliously al the pathos 
ofthe baby's position. 

+Compr'nctive, ¢. rare. [f. L. type *compune- 
tiv-us, f. compunet- ppl. stem: see Compuncr and 
-I1VE.] Producing or tending to compunction. 

1649 Jen. Tavcon Gi. Exemp. 1. 95 Remembrances .. 
highly compunctive. 

+ Compunctually, adv. Obs.—' 
form for compunctively. 

1635 tr. Beccaccio's Deca, 11. 171 Some God of grealer 
power halh.. so compunclurlly solicited me, as I cannot 
chuse but make open confession of my sinpe. 

Compunctuous, erron. f. ComPpuNcTiovus, 

+Compungent, ¢. Obs.—! [nd. L. compung- 
ent-em, pt. pple. of compung-dres see COMPUNCT.] 
Producing compunction ; ‘pricking’ the conscience. 


1635 R. Bouton Comf. Afi. Conse. ti. 150 His contrition 
must be compungent and vehement. .renling the heart, 


Compunt, var. of Compunct, Oés. 

+Compupil. Obs. rare. [f. Com- + Puri] 
A fellow-pupil. 

1640 Watton Life Donne (1670) 19 Dr. Donne and his 
sometime compupil in Cambridge, 1665 — Hooker i. 4 
Dr, Spencer, n bosom friend, rnd sometime com-pupil with 
Mr. Hooker in Corpus Christi college in Oxford. 

Compurgation (kpmpiigé"Jan). [ad. L. com- 
purgation-em, n. of action f. compurgare to pnrify 
completely ; but cf. CompurncaTon. In isthe. F, 
compurgacion.] 

1. The action of clearing a man from a charge 
or accusation by the oaths of a number of others 
(called from its usc in the Canon Law, Purgatio 
canonica) ; also, more generally, Clearing or pnr- 
gation from a charge, vindication ; evidence or 
testimony to this effect. . 

[1658 Prtuirs, Compurgation, a Termin Law, a justifying 
by Oath the report or Oath of another. 1755 in Joressox 
ax670 Wacker Adp. Williams u. (1692) 35 [He] was 
priviledged..from ae of Incontinency and needed no 
compurgation, 1681 Brrnert Hist. Ref. u. 1. 165 He put 
in a compurgation, by which he endeavoured to show there 
was malice borne to him, and conspiracies agains! him. 


Erroncous 


COMPURGATOR. 


3818 Scorr Rob Koy ix, I understand my evidence is ne- 
ony to the compurgation of ane honest gentleman here. 
1873 H. Rocers Orig. Bible viii. 321 note, This fact is a 
suflicient compurgation from the charge. ; 

2. esp. Applied by modern historians to the Old 
English mode of trial and purgation by means of 
the #wdan or consacramentales, then called dé- 
fultum, ‘oath-help’ or ‘ oath-support’ (in mod. 
Ger, Eideshiilfe): see COMPURGATOR 1b. ; 

This mode of trial, so prevalent among the old Teutonic 
peoples, began to lose its importance as trial by Ju and 
other processes came up in the rath c., esp. after the Assize 
of Clarendon in 1166; but in privileged burghs, and in 
certain civil actions, e.g. for debt, it came down to modern 
times, being finally abolished only in 1833 by 2& 3 Will. 1V. 
c. 42813. But the term compurgation was not known to 
the Common Law, where the technical name was Wacrr oF 
Law : the accused who claimed so to ptrge himself was said 
to wage his law (vadtare legem suam). é 

[3658-2755 seein 1]. 1839 Kricnttey //ist. Eng. 1. 78 The 
oath of a King’s thane in compurgation was equivalent to 
those of six Ceorls, 1867 Freraan Norm. Cong. (1876) 1. 
vi. 5x4 Compurgation .. was looked on as the surest proof 
of innocence. 1895 Maine //ist. /ast. ii. 48 Such tests of 
truth as Ordeal and Compurgation. ~ 

Compurgator (ke-mpzigéltaz, kpmpdugite:). 
Also 6-our. [a. med.L. compurgator, or F. com- 
purgateur (14th e. in Godef.), n. of aetion f. L. 
compurgare to purge completely ; in medixval or 
modern times, app. taken as if from com: together 
with + purgétor purger, elearer. (The second 
pronunciation is fonnd in verse of 17-18th c.)]J 

1. A witness to charaeter who swore along with 
the person accused, in order to the acquittal of 
the latter, 

Originally a term of the Canon Law, appearing first, ac- 
cording to Du Cange, in the writings of Pope Innocent III 
(1198-1216), xv Ep. 158, and c. ix. and xiii, de Purga- 
tione Canonica; it occurs in the Corpus Juris Canonict, 
in Decret. Greg. 1X (1229-41) v. Tit. xxv. cy, vii. Earlier 
Latin names, referring to the laws of the Northern nations, 
were Sacvamentales (Laws of Alemanns, Frisians, Longo- 
bards, ete.); Consacramentales (Capitula of Charlemagne, 
Laws of Cnut, and of Hen. 1, c.64, 66, 87) Sacramentartt 
{Pope John VII1,872, 882); Furatores, Conjuratores Salic & 
Alem, Laws, ete, etc.). In England the term compurgator 
appears to have been used only in ecclesiastical law until 
the 17th and s8th c., when legal antiquaries and historians 
began to apply it retrospectively in sense 1 b. 


a. In Canon Law, Applied to witnesses who 
either swore to the eredibility of the accused when 
he purged himself by oath, or otherwise swore to 
his innocenee or orthodoxy, so as to elear him 


from a eharge. 

[cx340 Anp. StratrorD in Lyndewode Const. Prov.v, Tit. 14 
Pro graviori siquidem ut pro Adulterio vel majori ultra 
duodecima: inanus Compurgatorum nomerum non imponant.] 
1533. More Debell. Salem Wks. 980/2 That thordina 
shoulde not put some man to that kinde of purgacion whic! 
ifhee did, were hee never so noughty, he should be sure of 
compurgatours. @ 1556 Cranmer Hs. (Parker Soc.) I. 251 
Where you take upon you..to purge yourself of papistry hy 
me and Zuinglius, if you have no better compurgators than 
us two, you be like to fail in your purgation. 164: 
Termes de la Ley 195, When one shall wage his Law, He 
shall bring with him vj. viij. or xij. of his neighbours .. to 
sweare tah him, much like unto the oath whic they make 
which are used in the civill Law, to purge others of any 
crime laid against them, which are called compurgators. 
173x CHANDLER tr. Limborch's Hist. Juguts, 11. 208. 

Burn Zed, Lazy (1797) 111. 276 By his own oath affirming 
his innocency, and the oaths of twelve compurgators as to 
the belief of it. : 

b. In reference to OE. times (and more gene- 
rally to ancient Teutonie law), the usual term, 
with modern historians, for the ‘ oath-helpers’ 
whom a person on trial was allowed to call in to 
swear that, to their belief, as neighbours of the 
aecuscd and aequainted with his character, he was 
speaking truth in making oath of his innoeence. 
Also, sometimes applied by modern legal writers 
to the same persons in Wager of Law. 

Anative name for the consacramentales (Ger. eides-helfer) 
is found only in the oldest Kentish Laws, viz. ¢oda, pl. 
éwdan(L. of lodhere and Eadric 2, 43 L.of Wihired 
23) evidently a deriv. of @we ‘law’, Elsewhere they appear 
merely as ‘his geferan’ his fellows, ‘pa be hi midstandad’. 
In OHG. gietdo (Hildeb, in Grimm) f. efd oath: cf the 
latinized ‘cum aidis suis’ in Laws of the Longobards ¢. 64. 
The oath of the &@wdan was ‘On pone Drihten, se 43 is 
cléne and unméne be N. swér’ (Schmid, Gesetze 406). 

1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1.367 Compurgators, who swore to 
their belief of the truth of what the criminal deposed him. 
self. 176a Hume Hist, Eng. 1. App. 101 Compurgators, who 
- expressed upon oath that they believed the person spoke 
true. 1768 BLackstone Conim. 111. xxii. 343 The manner 
of making and waging Iaw..And thereupon his eleven 
neighbours or compurgators shall avow upon their oaths 
that they believe in their consciences that he saith the truth; 
so that himself must be sworn de fidelrtate, and the eleven 
de eredulitate. x Tontuxs Law Dict. s.v. Wager. 
1860 C. Innes Seot/, Mid. Ages 183. 1876 Freemtan Norm. 
Cong. V. xxiv. 452 The compurgators of our oldest law were 
not a jury in the modern sense, but they were one of the 
elements out of which the jury rose. 88x r9¢h Cent. 386 
The compurgators were simply witnesses to character .. 
but the effect of their unanimous declaration of belief in 
his innocence was precisely that of a verdict of ‘not guilty’ 
by a jury. 

2. In more general application: One who testifies 
to or vindicates another’s innoeenee, veracity, or 

Vor. IT. 
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aecuraey ; one who vouehes for, or clears from any 
charge. Also fig. 

1613 R.C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Contpurgator, one that 
comes to purge or free another. 1632 Cuapmay, etc. The 
Ball tu.iv, And yet, because you shall not trouble friends 
To be compurgators, Ill be satisfied If you will take your 
own oath that you are. 1641 Argt. of Law in Marl. Alise. 
(Malh.) V. 75 By a statute there [Ireland] made in the fifth 
year of Edward IV, there is provision made. .that the party 
committed, if he can procure twenty-four compurgators, 
shall be bailed, and let out of prison. 1656 SANDERSON 
Serm, (1689) 419 He calleth God to be his compnrgator. 
1681 Relig. Clerict 202 Urging necessity and impossibility, 
as Compurgators for their habitual wicked practices. a 19714 
Burnet Oven Time (1766) 11. 213 Lord Russell defended 
himself by many Compurgators, who spoke very fully of his 
great worth. 1854 H. Rocrrs Fss. (1860) H. 52 We can 
claim as his Compurgators Dugald Stewart, Brown, Reid, 
and Sir W. Hamilton, 

+ 3. (Glasgow.) An official whose duty it was to 
elear the streets of strollers during ehureh-time on 


Sunday. (Abolished after the middle of the 18thc.) 

18.. D. Bannatyne’s Scrap-th, in New Statist. ctec. Scotl. 
(1845) VI. 229 tGlasgor) Influenced by this regard for the 
Sabbath, the magistrates employed persons termed *com- 
purgators’, to perambulate the city on the Saturday nights 
.» Another office of these compurgators was to perambulate 
the streets. during the time of divine service on Sunday, 
and to order every person they met..to go home. 1854 FI. 
MacDonatp Rawébles round Glasgow No. 1 (1836)20, 1868 
Keprint Jones's Glasgow Directory 1787 Pref. 9. 

Compurgatorial (ksmpdigatdridl), a. [f. as 
next +-AL.] Of or pertaining to eompurgators. 

r8s5 Mirman Lat, Chr. (1864) V. tx. viii. 425 The Consuls 
of Nismes, Avignon, and St. Gilles, took their compurgatorial 
oath to his fulfilment of all these stipulations. 

Compurgatory (kpmpd-augatéri), 2. [f. L. type 
*compurgitori-us, t. compurgator : see -ory.] 

1. Pertaining to compurgators. Compurgalory 
oath: the oath taken by eompurgators. 

1604 Dr. Bartow Confer, Hampton Crt. 92 Uere was ne 
cessary the Oath Compurgatorie. 1829 K. Dicny Breads. 
Hon. 1. Godefridus 273 Vhe clergy of Spain. cinstead of 
compurgatory oaths and judiciary combats, ordained the 
proofs by witnesses. 1875 Stunps Const. Hist, 1. iv. 63 
The value of the compurgatory oath among the Welsh. 

2. Ofa eompurgator in sense 3. 

1868 Reprint Fones's Glasgow Directory 17$7Pref, 10 The 
‘Compurgatory’ system of Sabbath-keeping. 

Compu rgatress. are. [see -Fss.] A 
female compurgator. 

1881 Sat. Rev. 16 Apr. Uniess he or she is as far gone as 
Mrs. Fletcher's compurgatress. 

+ Compu rgatrix. Ols. 
CoMPURGATOR.] =pree. 

1663 J. Witson A. Comnentus m.iii, If not, you, madam, 
can Be my compurgatrix. 

Compwu'rsion. [humorously f. Com-, Perse v,] 
A pursing together. 

1767 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) 1V. xxvii. 126 With the 
help of some wry faces and compursions of the mouth. 

Computable (kgmpi#tib'l, kp-mpitab’l), a. 
fad. L. comprutabil-7s, {. compuldre to eompute : 
sce -BLE.] Capable of being eomputed; ealenlable. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ef. Ww. xii. 218 Our forefathers 
-. Who attaining unto 8 or goo. yeares, had not their Clt- 
macters computable by digits. 1677 Hate Priv. Orig. 
Aan. iv. 158 Not easily coinputable by Arithmetick. 
1880 Sir R. Temece /udta 93 If the wealth of India be.. 
not so easily measurable or computable. 

Computant. [f. L. compoutdret+-ant.J A 
ealeulator, reckoner. 

1827 CaRLVLE Germ. Romance 1. 169 Any man endowed 
with the arithmetical faculty of a tapster, might have solved 
this problem without difficulty, yet, for an untaught coim- 
putant, the gift of divination was essential. 

+Co'‘mputate, v. Obs. [f. L. computat- ppl. 
stem of computire: sce -ATE3.] frans.= COMPUTE. 

160z Warner Ad), Eng., Epit.(1612) 398 [There] perished 
.. as is computated, aboue two hundreth thousand. x610 
W. Forktncnam Ard of Survey u. vii. 59 Their other lands 
are computated by the Pole of 20. x94 or 18. foot Poles. 
@r619 Danten Coll, Hist. Ene. {x626) 4 Foureteene Garti- 
sons..compntated..to bee 52 thousand foote, and 300 horse. 

Computation (kpmpiztzfon),  [ad. L. com- 
pulalion-em, n. of action f. computare. Cf. F. 
computation (16th e. in Littré).J 

1. The action or process of computing, reckon- 
ing, or counting; a method or system of reckoning; 
arithmetical or mathematical calculation. 

e1q2g Wyntoun Cron. vin. xxii. 4 A thowsand thre hundyr 
and twenty yhere .. Be ewynlyk computatyown. 1 10 
Act: Hen, VII, c. 13 The yere of oure Lorde God MDix 
after the computacion of Englonde. x1gg5 Even Decades 
180 (MN. 77. VY. Fd.) By the computation of Venice .iiii. 
graines make a carette. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D’Acosta’s 
Hist, Indies m, xxiii. 193 Having made the compasse of 
the worlde, they must fide the want of a whole day in 
their computation. 1633 T. Starrorp /’ac. Hid, ii, (1821) 
37 Tuesday the sixt of March, according to the new Com. 

tation. 1665 Boyne Oceas. Refl. (1675) 50 The whole 

arth .. by the probablest computation, contains above ten 
thousand millions of Cubick German Leagues, 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 39 P2 The Gregorian Computation .. being 
eleven days before the Julian. 1873 Hrrescney Pop. Lect, 
Se. ii, 54 It is easy to find, by computation, the angles in- 
cluded between .. the two lines of direction. r 
b, A computed number or amount, a reckoning. 

4713 ADDISON in Guardian No, 109 How many additional 
years are always tobe tbrown into female computations of this 
nature. 1776 Gipson Decl. & F. 1. xvit. 468 The revenue 
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COMPUTE. 


fell short of the computation, 1816 Keatixnce Trav. I, 
183 Others may give their hundred dishes, for .. any com- 
putation below round numbers is scored. 

+2. In wider sense : Estimation, reckoning. Oés. 

3s8r Maraecx Bk. of Notes 1099 J.east she should abase 
him in computation, more then ther was cause. 1656 tr. 
Hobbes’ Elem. Phitos, (1839) 5 We must not .. think that 
computation, that is ratiocination, has place only in numbers. 

Computa'tional, ¢. 7are. [f. prec. + -an] 
Of or pertaining to eomputation. 

3881 Observatory Feb. 39 The mathematical and compu- 
tational part of the investigation of I.unar libration. 

+ Computatist. Ods.—»= CompvTisr 3, q.v. 

Computative kpinpi7taitiv, kemp-), 2. [f. 
L. computat- ppl. stem of computare + -1VE.] 
Given to computation, IIcnee Computativeness. 

1859 Ruskin Jive Paths 114 What will please reckless, 
computative and vulgar persons. /éfa’. ‘The materials are 
addressed. .to computativeness, in a series of figures. 

+Computator. Os. [a.L. computador, agent- 
un. f computdre to CompuTe: sce -on.J A com. 
puter, calculator. 

w6ro Meanry St. due. Citic of God in. xxxi.1g3 Saith 
Eutropius (who is indeede no good computator). 1635 SWAN 
Spec. AV vil. § 3. (1643) 353 As the computatours fail in skill, 
19759 Sterne 7. Shandy (1770) 1. 133 (D.) The intense 
heat is proved hy compntators ..to be more than equal to 
that of red hot iron. 

Compute (kpmpi7t), sd. Now rare. [In sense 
1, a. F. comput Computus; in others f. the verb.) 

+1. (compute) = Comprvi s 2, Obs. 

3413 IvoG. Pieler. Sole v. i. (1059) 73 He that made this 
compute, and the kalendre. 1533 Morr cluste. Poysoned 
Bh w. viti. The common verse of the compute manuel, 

2. Reckoning. calculation, computation. Now 
chiefly in phr. deyord compute. 

1588 J. Warvey Disc. Probleme 1g According to the 
historical Computes enen of sundry these funorites, 1656 
H. Morr Autid. cttho wii. vazi2 45 Any new pressure 
+. cannot come into compute in this case. 170g Dr. Wison 
in Keble Li iv. (1863) 146 The expenses [ Rave been at, 
which .. by'a inodest compute comes tu 160d. idy moneys. 
19776 Jounson Ae#f. 11738) L. 314 With encrease of delight 
past compute, to nse the phrase of Cum! crland. 1857 R. 
G. Laman Prichara’s Kast. Orig. Celtic N. 372 My obli- 
gations to his learning. .are beyond compute. 

+3. Estimation, judgement, reckoning. Oés. 

1661 C. L, Origen's Opin. in Phenix (1721) L. 48 In the 
Compute and Judgment of that all-righteous Mind, 1682 
Gianvin Sedducisaius (ed. 2) Ded., 1f we make our com. 
pute like men, and do not suffer ourselves to be abused by 
the flatieries of sense. 

Compute kAmpit), v. [a. V. conzpute-r (16th 
c. in Littré), ad. L. computd-re to reckon, sum 
up, £. com: together + putdre to clear up, settle, 
reckon.] 

1. ¢rans. To estimate or determine by arithme- 
tical or mathematical reckoning; to ealeulate, 
reekon, count. 

1631 GovGe God's Arrows in. § 71. 315 They compute 
their numbers, as the Gra:cians do, by letters. 1667 Mitton 
P. £. vi. 685 Two dayes, as we compute the dayes of 
Ileav'n, 1672 P. Hexry Diary § Lett. (1882) 254 Mis 
loss is generally computed to near qgoolb. 1776 Gipson 
Decline & FA. xvii. 434 Its most ordinary breadth may be 
computed at abont one mile and a half. 1831 Brewstrr 
Optics vi. 58 The radii of curvature for these lenses, as 
computed by Mr. Herschel. 1833 H. Coterivce North. 
Worthfes Introd. Ess. (1852) 17 ‘To compute the compara. 
tive duration of life in different periods. 

+b. Of numbers: To make np, eount. Ods.~-! 

1667 Mitton 7. Z. 1. 580 As they move Thir starry 
dance tn numbers that compute Days, months, and years. 

+e. To inelude in reckoning, eount in. Oés.—* 

3817 C. Grant in Pard. Deb. 1807 The right hon. gentle- 
man’s mistake arose in this manner :—he had computed the 
same sum twice. : 

d. In wider sense: To estimate, ‘ reckon’, take 
account of, take into consideration. 

1647 Crasuaw Poems 139 Ripe as those rich composures, 
time computes Blossoms, but our blest taste confesses fruits. 
1654 Kart Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 558 As he computed 
the business, he apprehended .. either Syllaces recovery, or 
Zenophon’s increasing Army, would, etc. 1786 Burxs 
Addr, Unco Guid viii, What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted. 

2. With dependent clause or infin. complement, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. w. xii, Every man is 
many moneths elder then he computeth. 1666 Perys Diary 
5 Sept., He hath computed that the rents of the houses ©. 
comes to 600,000/. per annum. 1700 Devpen /adles, Ceyx 
& Alcyone 233. Mean time Alcyone .. Computes how many 
nights he had been gone. 170g Appison /tfaly, Nome (1767) 
x76 Some have computed it about fourteen or fifteen feet. 
1724 Swirt Draper's Lett. ii, The souls in this kingdom 
are compnted to be 1,500,000. 1880 GrikiE Phys. Geog. wv. 
xix. 166 The total area of dry land ,, has been computed 
to amount to fifty-two millions of square miles. 

3. intr. To make computation ; to reekon. 

1634 Sir T. Hervert Trav. 161 As we compute from our 
Saviours Nativitie. 1727 Swirt Gulliver u. iv. 129 And com- 

uting by the scale, measured it pretty exactly, 1872 

eats Growth Comm, 368 In silver payments .. it was 
common to compute by weight. 

+ b. To eount ufoz, reckon 07, or fo do. Obs, 

1697 Cottier Ess. Afor. Subj. tu. (1709) 6x There must be 
..no computing upon Favours. 1701 — tr. Gataker’s 
Prelim. Disc. 16 lt Men would think a little before-hand, 
and compute upon the Conseqnences of a Debauch. 19772 
Birmingham Counterfeit 1. 253 ‘Vravelling all night, we 
computed to arrive there by sun-rise. 3 


COMPUTER. 


4. 7o compute (any one) out of (a thing): to do 
out of by computation, 

1796 Burwe Regic. Peace ii, Wks. VIII. 219 The calcu. 
lators compute them out of their senses, 

Henee Computed Af/. a., Computing vé/. sb, 

1646 Sik T. Browne Pseud. Ep. wv. xii, Beside that com- 
puting by the medicall month. 1741-3 Westey Jru/ 80 
At Horseley upon Tyne, eight (computed) miles from New- 
castle. 1849 eas: Somervitte Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. 
418 How far the coinputed ellipse agrees with the curve. 

Computent, obs. forin of ComPETENT. 

Computer (kgmpi/te1). Also -or. [f. Cost- 
PUTE @. + -ER1.] One who computes; a calcu- 
lator, rcekoner ; spec. a person employed to make 
ealenlattons in an observatory, tn surveying, ctc. 

1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. Ef. v1. vi. 289 The Calenders 
of these computers. 1704 Swirr 7. 7d vii, A very skilful 
computer. 3744 Watroce Left. //. Afann 18 June, Told by 
some nice computors of national glory. 1855 Brewster 
Newton 1. xviii. 162 ‘To pay the expenses of a computer 
for reducing his observations. _ 

Computist (ke-mpistist). Forms: 4 com- 
potyste, (5 competister\), 6-7 compotist(c, 6- 
computist. [a. F. comfotiste, computiste, med.L. 
compol-, compultsta, ‘artis eomputatorte magister’, 
f. L. computus, ¥. comput: see next and -1st.] 

1, One skilled in the eomputus or ealendar, or 
(blending with 3° in chronological reckoning. 

1398 ‘VRevisa Barth. De P. Rox. iv. (Tollem. MS.), Com. 
potystes..departeb bo twelue mones, in sixe euen and 
sixe odde, 1637-50 Row //ist. Afr& (1842) 281 Golden, (as 
nuinerus in the almanack and calendare, by compotists). 
1656 Biount Glossegr., Computrst, the saine with Cont 
potist, 1679 Pot Staffordsh. (1686) 426 The Embolisinal 
years .. which according to most of the ancient Computists 
se were sey declared to be thus inserted. 1699 PArd 
Trans. XX1. 356 Rules, of which only are capable the 
skilful Computists or Astronomers. 1794 Mrs. Prozzr Synor. 
1. 34: Chronology must descend to the computist_ for 
proofs. 1897 Bes. Betcurr Aecl. Calendar 117 This 
anticipation of the Calendar Moon by the actual mean Moon 
was called by the Computists the mpodumtwors of the Moon. 

+2. A keeper of accounts, an aecountant. Obs. 

1583 Stubs cinat, Adus, Fp. Ded.(1877) § Asa straight 
computist, demaundeth interest and gaine of every one of vs. 
1651 Nelig. Wotton. 24 The Earl of Dorset, Lord ‘Treasurer, 
who was awise man and a strict Computist. 1670 G. II. 
Hist. Cardinals wu. 75 ‘he Secretary, Clerk, and Com. 
putist of the Sacred Colledge. 

3. One who performs the eompttations entering 
into astronomieal and other problems. 

1611 Coter., Computiste, a compntist, a computatist {a 
reckoner, calculator, or counter. 1734 Berkecey -tatalyst 
$33 Vou may pass for an artist, computist, or analyst, yet 
you may not be justly esteemed a man of science. 1867 
llerscuete. Faw, Lect. Se. (1871) 138 Donati's comet, if 
the compntists are right, will return in 2t00 years. 

Computor, bad spelling of ComecreEr. 

| Computus (kpmpintds’, //7s?. Also com- 
potus. [late L. comfutus calculation, cte., f. com- 
putdre to Compute. In F. comput, OF. compot, 
compost see Compost 56.2, Compot.] 


1. A eomputatton, a reekoning ; an account. 

1848 Buss ed, Hood's Life 127 note, lnacomputus made in 
1576 of the contents of the universiry chest. 1866 I. Pra- 
cock Eng, Ch, Furniture Lutrod. 10 The Compotus of she 
churchwardens of Saint Mary's, Stamford. 1887 .Vorts. 
Noles & QO. Dec. 140 In the public Record Office are the 
Coimpotuses of the Entbassy. 

2. The medizval name for a set of tables for 
practically ealeulating astronomical occurrences 
and the movable dates of the calendar ; a ealendar. 

3832 De Qutncry Charlemagne Wks. 1863 XII. 174 
Charlemagne. .was familiar with the intricate mathematics 
and the elaborate computus of Practical Astronomy, 1841 
Wricnutr Pop. Treat. Sc. 21 (tr. Ph. de Taun) The Computus 
to calculate. the fermind and the claves and the annual 
festivals, 1862 Saf. Aew. 15 Mar. 310 The martyrology 
and computus of Ilerrand of Landsperg. 


Compy. Written abbreviation of Company. 
Also a spoken form in the workinan’s expression 
Compy-shop =truck-shop. 

3870 Globe 24 Sep. (Farmer), No workmaur is told that he 


must buy at the compy-shop, but .. if they did not resort 
thither they would soon be dismissed. 


Compyle, obs. form of ComMPmLe. 
Compynabil, -ablo, var. of CoMPANABLE, Ods. 
Compyre, -pytent, obs. ff. Comprrr, -PETENT. 
Comrade (kemrél}. Forms: a. 6-7 cam- 
erade, (6 -erard), 7 camrade, 7-8 oamarade ; 
B, 6 commorade, 6-8 comerade; y. 6-7 cum- 
rade, 7- comrade. [The 16-17th e. form cam- 
erade, cantarade was a. ¥, camarade, canterade 
(Cotgr.), 16th e. ad. Sp. camarada, originally 
* ehamberful’, thence ‘chambcr-mate’: sec Com- 
RADO, the representative of the Sp. form. The 
series commorade, comerade, comrade, represent a 
mixture of the types taken from Fr. and Sp. 
respeetively. Camera‘de, camracde were originally 
stressed on -ade; the dissyllabte comrade, with 
same stress, occuts In Shaks. and Milton; but 
Shaks. has also co'mrade. Walkerand other early 
{gth e. orthoepists have (ky'mreld\, corresponding 
to the 16-r7th c. spelling exmrade; and some re- 
cent Dietionaries gtve it beside the eurrent form.] 
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orig. One who shares the same room, a chamber- 
fcllow, ‘chum’; ¢sf. among soldiers, a tent- 
fellow, fellow-soldier (also Comrade-in-arms) ; 
hence gen., an assoeiate in fricndship, oceupation, 


fortunes, etc., a elose eompanton, mate, fellow. 

@ s9r GarrarD Art Harre 13 A Souldier in Campe 
must inake choise of two or three or more Camerades. 
1592 Greene Upst. Courtier in /fart. Afise. (Malh,) II. 247 
His camerard that bare him companie was a iollie light 
timberd iacke a napes. 1636 James /ter Lane. (Chetham 
Soc.) 76 marg., With such camarades .. all our auncient 
wars were fought. ¢164§ Hower Aef/. 19 Mar. (1621), I 
have tow made choice to go over Camerade toa yee worthy 
Gentleman, Baron Althams son. 1656 BLoust Gélossogr., 
Camerade,ateni, chamber, or cabim-fellow. 16730. WALKER 
Educ. (1677) 37 Voung men. .when amongst their camerades, 
1682 N. ra Koileau's Lutrin wi. 24 Night curst her Eyes 
to see the Camrades march. 1708-21 Kersey, Camarade 
or Comrade. 17ag Bainy Evasut Collog. 230 To see my 
old Camarades. 

1593 Teil-Troth's N.Y. Gift 17 Touching their com- 
morades. 1599, Hartncton Nuge Ant. 33, | was comerade 
to the Earl of Kildare, and slept both on one pillow. 1599 
Minsugv, Camardda, a comerade or cabbin-mate souldier. 
1yoz W. J. Areyn's Foy. Levant iii. 9 This daunted my 

omerades. 1719 De For eens (1840) 1. iii. 53 Reflecting 
upon all my comerades that were drown'd. 

yy, 1596 Suans. 1 #/en. JV, w. i. 96 The .. Mad-Cap, 
Prince of Wales, and his Cumrades, that daft the World 
aside. 1605 — Lear u. iv. 213 To be a Comrade with the 
Wolfe, and Owle. r60r Wrever Alirr. Afar. Avj, No 
mmeane Cumrades, no base associates. 1627 Cart. SmiTH 
Seaman's Gram. ix. 38 Care would bee had that there be 
not two Comrades [1626 Accid. comorados] vpon one watch 
because they may haue the more roome in their Cabbins to 
rest. 1671 ees Samson 1162 The slaves and asses, thy 
comrades. 1678-96 Puttiirs, Comrade, the same as Casme- 
rade [omitted from 1706 and Kersev]. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
(1698: 1. xii. 328 A Comrade is a familiar male-friend. 1791 
Cowrer /ffad iv. 133 llis comrades bold Screening him 
close with shields. 1814 Scott Ld. of /sles v. xiv, His com. 
rade‘s face each warrior saw. 1848 Keciy ir. Z. Blanc’s 
Hist. Ten Vo UL 293 he place of his old comrade in arms. 

b. Less commonly said of women. 

1863 Mary Howitt #. Bremer's Greece 11. xiii. 72 The 
merry vintage-women received their foreign comrade kindly. 
1884 Miss Braopon /shmael xxxix, She had clung to her 
comrade in misfortune. 

e. dransf. and fig. 

¢1645 Howre Lett, (1650) H. 120 extravagant desires... 
which are but od Comerades. 1885 CLonp Afyths § Dr. 
iii. 48 In many myths the lightning is no comrade of the 
thunder, but its foe. 

d. Applied toa ship: A eonsort. 

1720 Dr For Café, Singleton xiii. (1840) 225 As for our .. 
comrade, her complement of men was a hundred and eighty. 
1748 Anson's Voy. wv. xii. 265 The other two squadrons .. 
were calm spectators of the rout of their comrades, 

e. attrib. 

1762 Fatconer SAipier. 1.199 The yards again ascend 
each comrade mast. 1866 Kane Aret, Expt. U1. xviii. 187 
Engaged in preparing the Red Eric as a comrade boat. 
1874 Ksicur Dict. Mech., Comrade-battery, one of a pair 
of joint batteries. 

Henee Co'mrade @., &. ronce-use (sec quot. 1602); 
b. rutr. to assoeiate zfh, as a comrade. 

1602 DeKkER Satirom., Wks. 1873 [1.230 7. 1 cannot my 
mad cumrade. .Sir V. Cumrade? By Sesu, call me cumrade 
againe and ile cumrade ye about the sinnes and shoulders. 
ues M. Pattison £'ss. (1889) 1. 340 Comrading with him, 
Wolf .. fell into bad hahits, 1877 MV. WW", Lincolush, Gloss, 
s.v. She's nivver within doors, alust comrading about 
somewhere, 

Comradely (kemradli\, 2. 
Like or befitting a eomrade. 

1880 Mrs. Wuattney Odd or Even vi. 118 With a question 
or acomradely word for him. 1885 A.M. F. Rostxson in 
Mag, Art Mar.208 He who had heen frank and comradely 
when poor was hard and cynical. .in his days of success. 

Comradery (kemredri). rare. [f. as pe 
+-ny, on type of Fr. camaraderre.] Camaradcrie, 
comradeship. 

(1858 J. Grant A. Blane (1860) 39 The warmth of heart 
and ‘ Comeraderie’ with which Scotsmen always meet in a 
foreign land.) 1879 Howrtts ZL. cl roostook (1883) 1. 71 
With the comradery of the sinoker. 1890 //arper's Mag. 
Mar, s12/1 Already on terms of comradery with me, 

Comradeship (kemredfip). [f. Comrape + 
-suIp.] The position of betng a comrade, as- 
soeiatton as eomradcs, food allo ar 

18at Scott A’entiw. iv, Our newly-revived comradeship. 
3863 Gro. KLiot Xomola 1, vi, Like the dawn of a new sense 
to her—the sense of comradeship. 1880 Daily Tel. 1 Dec., 
‘That spirit of good-comradeship which General Roberts has 
displayed in so marked a degree. 

+Comra‘do. O/s. Also 6 camarada, 6-7 
camerado, 7 como-, cam-, comrado. [a. Sp. 
camarada (also camarado, Minsheu (599), ‘ com- 
erade, bedfellow, ehamber-fellow’, orig. ‘camerado 
sonldiour’, ‘eabbin-mate souldier’, from camarada 
(=It. and L.type cameruia, ¥. chamérée) a cham- 
bered or cabined (company), ‘a ehamberfull, a 
eompany that belongs to one ehamber, tent, or 
cabin’; f. Sp. camara chamber, room :—[.. camera: 
see CAMERA and -apo. The Sp. word was a collec- 
tive feminine, of the same type as ambuscade, 
cavalcade, whieh, like Company, sense 4, was at 
length applied to a single person who is one’s 
‘eompany ’ or ehamber-mate ; in whieh sense also 
it was sometimes altered into the mase. form 


[f. prec. + -L¥1.] 


COMUS. 


camarade. (In the orginal collective sense Ca- 
MARADA was also used in ling.) ‘The Sp. word 
was adapted in Fr. as camaraide, -erade fem. in the 
collecttve sense (Cotgr.), whence camarade masc. 
the individual ; hence Eng. camrerade and, in part, 
Comuranr. Theo in the Eng. comorado, comrado, 
comrade, was prob. intended for the Sp. a, which 
was opencr than the Eng.] = Comranr. 

1598 Haret Theor, Warres 1, ii. 9 With his Camaradas, 
hee ts to demeane himself sober, quiet, and friendly. 1599 
Minsuru Span, Dict., Camarado, a comerade. .a camerado 
souldier, 1624 Cart. Situ lirginia 160 Argent and his 
Comrado found a Canow. 1626 — Acctd. Yng. Seamen 7 
Comorados [see ComRapE y- quot. 1627). 16335. Marmyon 
Fine Comp. 1. vii, Oh uncle, that you should thus..traduce 
my camradoes. 1636 HeaLey Theophrast., Obscenity 47 
He beggeth more [victuail] of his Camerado’s. 


Comrogue (kemréug). arch. [f. Com- + Rocve. 
In 17th c. often jocularly confused with comrade.] 
A fellow-rogue. 


1621 13. Jonson Alasgue of Augurs, Vou and the rest of 
your comrogues shall sit disguised in the stocks. 1634 
Leyvwoop Lance. Witches v. Wks. 1874 IV. 244 Nay rest 
by me Good Morglay, my Comrague and Bedfellow. 1673 
R. Heap Canting Acad. 74 Her Comrogue lies begging 
in the fields. 1723 Swirt Cook-maid's Let., Vou and your 
come-rogues keep him out so late. 19764 T. Brypces 
flomer Travest. (1797) IL. 266 Pointing to his comrogue, 
cries, See there, my boy, a tempting prize! 1866 Standard 
2 Oct. 4/3 The proceedings of the prisoners and their 
com-rogues contemplated a wide range of operations. 

+Comse, v. Os. Also 3-4 cumse, 4 komse. 
[A shortened by-form of ComMence, starting from 
a form acecnted commence : ef. commandment.) 

a 1225 Yuliana init. (Royal MS.), Her cumsed pe uie of 
seinte iuliane. ¢ 3350 H’rid. Paterne 424 Pe kouherde for 
kare cumsed to sorwe. /éfd. 1430 Vipon here knes bei 
komsed him grete. 1362 Lanct. P. P/. A. 1. 128 Bi what 
craft in my corps hit [Truth] cumseth. /é7d. v. 23 How 
Conscience with a Cross Comsede to preche. 1399 — Rich, 
Kedeles wv. 35 Comliche a clerk than comsid the wordis. 

(Comse in R. Copland Guydon's Chirurg., 1541, E ij b, is 
an error for compose.) i 

Henee + Co‘msing vé/, sé., eommencing. 

¢ 1325 Orfeo 57 In the comessing of May. 1377 Lane. 
P. PLB. xvi, 223 Deyinge .. vnknitteth al kare & com- 
synge is of reste. 1393 trad. C. xu.95§ All kyne konnynges 
and comsynges of Dowel. 

+Comsement. Oés. rare. Commencement. 

a14so Le Morte Arth, 1726 Here now [is] made a comse- 
mente That bethe not fynysshyd many a yere. 

|} Comte (kant). [Fr] A French title of rank, 
of whieh the English form is Count. 

1611 Cotcr. Comte, Their kings appointed some of their 
principall followers, (by the name of Comtes) to be the 
Gouernours. 1890 Daily Tel. 15 Oct. 5/3 To-day the Comte 
appealed against this punishment. 

Comtian (kgmtiin, kovftian), a. and sb, Also 
Comtean. [f. name of Augustc Comte (d. 1857), 
a Freneh philosopher who founded the system 
known as PositivisM.] 

A. adj, Of or originating with Comte. —_B. sé. 
A Comtist. 

1855 Barttev Ess., Tennyson 279, No. 35 (of In Memoriam] 
is the answer to Comptian materialism .. Had men been 
Comptians from the beginning there would have been no 
science. 1863 Atheneum 16 Tey 85/: Distinctions between 
the Comtean synthesis and the synthetic philosophy of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. 3875 N. Amer. Rev, CXX. 261 Details 
referring to the ritual of Comtian worship. 

So Co'mtism, the phtlosophical system of Comte, 
positivism. Co-mtist, a follower or disciple of 
Comte, a positivist ; also a//r75. or as adj. 

1872 Spectator 7 “ae 1142 From Locke has flowed the 
main stream of that philosophy..to which Comtism is only 
a tributary. 1875 NV. Amer. Keo. CXX, 262 Without being 
a professed Comtist. 1876 Moztey Univ. Serm. iii, 65 The 
Comtist argument against Christianity is simply a tacit 
ignoring of probable evidence. 

Comu-: sec Commu. 

Comun(o, -uyn, -vyne, obs. ff. Common, 
Commune; Comunabil, -ble, var. of ComEx- 
ABLE, corrupt f, COVENABLE, CONVENABLE; Comu- 
nalitee, -alte(e, obs. ff. CommMonaLity, -ALTy. 


Comunablete, obs. var. of COMMONALITY, q. ¥. 
1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1. iv. 13 patis to seyne bat commune 
hinges or comunabletes (1.7, comunalitees] weren blysful 
sif bei pat haden studied al fully to wisdom gouerneden 
bike binges. 

Co-murmurer: see Co- 3b. 

|| Comus (kdu-més). [L., a. Gr. xpos a revel, 
etc.] A revel, merry-making; a pérsonification 
of revelry as a deity. 

1634 MtLton Comus 93 Siage direction, Comus enters, 
with a charming-rod in one hand, his glass in the other. 
1873 Svmonps Gr&. Poets iii. 94 After having eaten, the cups 
were filled and libations were made..then came the Comus 
or drinking-bout. 1876 Garotnur Puritan Rev. x. § 3 
(1878) 193 In Charles I] Comus seemed to have seated him- 
self upon the throne of England. | 

Comwyse, obs, f. coneb-qwise adv. : see COMB sh,1 

Comyn, obs. pa. t. of CoE v. 

Comyn(e, -alto, -tie, obs. ff. Cosmo, -aLty. 

Comynd, -ynt, pa.t.and pple. of Common v. 

Comys: see Come v., 56.2 

Comyse, comyssion, comyt, comyx, etc.: 
see ComMI-. 


CON. 


Con (kgn), vt Forms: 1 cunnan, 2-3 cun- 
nen, (cune), 3-6 cunne, 4-g cun; also kunnen, 
kun; also 4-6 connen, (cone), 4-7 conne, 6- 
con. See more filly under Can v1 [In the 
verb Cay the original vowel of the infinitive, 
and of all parts of the present stem except Ist 
and 31d sing. pres. indic., was «: thus Inf. cennan, 
ME. ceennte x, cn; Ind. pres. 2nd sing. ceene, later 
cunnest, pl. cunnon, ME. cunne(s, crn ; Conj. pres. 
cunne, pl. cunnen; pr. pple. cunnand, ME. -end, 
-ing; vbl. sb. ceenning. These # forms survived 
more or less all through the ME. period: sec 
Can v.l A.; but in accordance with the scribal 
practice of writing o for e, in contact with m, x, 
z (v), w, they were often spelt connen, cone, con; 
the pronunciation is however proved by numerous 
times with sone, sonne, son (= son), sonne, son 
(= sun), yroune (= y-run), wonne, won (OL. 
qwunians, etc. The form of the 1st and 3rd sing. 
f can, he can, also varied from OF. times with cor 
(cgn), the regular Old WS. type (sec Sievers Ags. 
Gramm. §65). J con (in Cast. Loue 1071, riming 
with for-fon) is found for J caz in some texts even 
after 1400; but long before this cax prevailed 
as the midland and northern form, at least in 
senses I and 2. The vowel-type of the 1st and 
3rd sing. pres. ind. was gradually extendcd to the 
and sing. (epust, canst), the plural (zve epi, care), the 
conj. pres., and the infin. (cg, caz)—the last in 
Standard Eng. only from end of 15th c. The w 
forms thus remained intact only in the pple. and 
vbl. sb. Cunnine, q.v. About the same time a 
differentiation of forms and senses becaine mani- 
fest: caz became established in sense 2 ‘to be 
able’, and predominant in sense 1 ‘to know’; but 
cur, con, were retained and extended to all parts 
in sense 3 ‘to learn’, and the phrase fo cx or con 
thanks, sense 4. This ces, coz, was mainly the 
representative of ME. czzs- or conn- from OL. 
cunn- (= kun); but in part it represented ME. 
con, from OE. cpr, for caz (= kpn); hence it sur- 
vived in two forms, cz, which is still common 
dialectally in ‘to cun thanks’, and con, which was 
the form in literary favour, both in the obs. ‘to 
con thanks’, and the still existing sense ‘to con 
or learn a lesson’, This coz is not a mere spelling 
variant of cur, as ME. coune was of cunne; but, 
from Spenser onward, cov rimes with on, conned 
with ford, which is still the received pronunciation. 
The original pa. t. was c#de, couthe, coud, could 
(see Can!) ; but already in 14th c. in the phrase 
to cun thanks, sense 4, we find a pa. t. cende, 
conned, with corresp. pa. pple. ; at the differentia- 
tion of forms this was associated with cz, cov, 
leaving cote’, could to CaN v., so that Con is now 
a regular weak verb con, connest, conneth, cons, 
conned. Thus there remains no consciousness of 
connexion between can to be able, and cox to 
learn, The earlier quotations however overlap 
the ground covered by Can v1, and are given 
as supplementary to those under that word, and 
introductory to the later use of con, cuz] 

+I. Where Can became the normal form. 

+1. To know. Ods. = Can v. 1-2, (Pa. t. and 
pple. rarely czende, conde.) 

a. cunne, cun, kun (originally proper to all 
parts of pres. stem exc. Ist and 3rd pers. sing. Ind.). 

crooo Sax. Leechd. II. 212 Py gemete pe laccas cunnon. 
ax22g Ancr. R. 124 Alle canned wel beos asaumple. @ 1300 
Floris §& Bé 52x He moste kunne muchel of art. 1340 
To kun and knaw. 1382 Wycur 
it be kowd [v.7. cunde, knowen] 
that is songun. 1388 — Baruch iii. g That thou kunne 
[x382 wite] prudence. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
MS. (1867) 9 If we cune mare pan pay. ¢1449 Pecock 
Refr. 131 In which a man mai leerne and kunne eny thing. 


1483 Cath, Augl, 86 To Cunne, scére, etc. 1613 R. C. Tadée 
A lph., Cunne, to discerne, also to giue (thanks}. 
B. conne, con, kon. 

(a 1000 Beowulf 2759 Eard zit neconst. ¢x175 Laws, 
Hon. 35 Fornis nan sunne pet he ne con. ¢ 1320 Cast. Love 
1071 He scholde konen al bt God con {yéme for-pon}. ¢1340 
Gaw, & Gr. Ant, 1267 Hit is be worchyp of yourself ls 
no3t bot wel connez.] 1430 Lypa. Chron, Troy x, vi. (1533) 
106/4 Konne pres. cons. [rime ronne pa. ppiz.). ¢14 
Towneley Myst., Creatio_3 My myght may no thing kon 
[vivtes son, won]. 148: Caxton A/yrr. 1. v. 27 ‘The first 
may not be perfightly conned withoute the laste. _1579 Sren- 
ser Sheph, Cal. June 65 Of Muses, Hobbinol, I conne no 
skill. 31595 — Cod, Clout 294 Much more there is unkend 
then thou dost kon [xine a foot! 1596 — /. QO. v. vi. 35 
Vhey were all fied for feare, but whether, nether kond. 
1607 Sytvester Da Bartas un. iv. ii, (1641) 209/1 Tunes, 
Measures .. als’ hee kons. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § 
ae! 156 That {this] should be..I no more conne, than 
that, etc. 


b. Const. of, on ;=Can 2, 
€3278 Lay. 7302 Wise men bat wel conne of speche [1205 
cunnen aspeche), 1486 Bk. St, Aédan'’s Evjb, Thus may 
ye konne of game, a 
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+2. As verb of incomplete predication, with 27/.: 
To know how; hence, to have the capacity or 
power, to be able; =Can v.! 3-8. (Pa. t. and pple. 
always as in Cay.) 

a. cunne, cunt, kurt, 

a1250 Owl & Night. 47 We(n]st bu pat ich ne cunne singe? 
«1300 A. //orn 568 Per nis non betere anonder snnne Pat 
eni man of tetle cunne. arz00 Cursor JI. 2345 (Cott.) 
Folk sua selcut mani brede, Pat naman suld cun sume ne 
neuen. /ééa. 9290 Wel sat he cun knau quilk es quilk. ¢ 1400 
Rom. Rose 5892 Vit kunne we Sende aftir hir, c1440 Hvtt0n 
Scala Perf. (WW. de W. 1494) 1. Ixviii, It is a grete maistry 
a man to cun [1533 can] loue his cuen crysten in charyte. 

B. conn'e, con, kon ne. 

ar228 Julians 67 Greide al pat pu const grimliche biben- 
chen. ¢1385 Cuaucer LZ, G. W. 2040 Ariadne, No man 
elles shal mre konne espie. ¢1420 Padlad. on L1usb. 1. 327 
‘The cornel ryse upon the wynter sonne, And gire it from 
the cold West yt thou conne. ¢1489 Caxton Sounes of 
Ay mon iv. 127, I sholde not conne tele the harme. .that he 
hath doon. [1884 Chest. Gloss, s.v., Ay, that aw con.] 

ITI. Senses in which Con remained the normal 
form, with the regular weak inflexions. 

3. To get to know; to study or learn, esf. by 
repetition (mental or vocal) ; hence, in wider sense, 
to pore over, peruse, commit to memory; to tn- 
spect, scan, examine ; = Can v,1 

ta. cunne, cun, hun. Obs. 
perh. belongs to 1.) 

crqz5 Wrxtoun Cro. v. xii, 290 Of Eber, Frere Martyne, 
and Vincens Storyis to ewn dyd diligens. 1567 Dranr 
Horace Epist. uv. Gij, ‘hose Rome doth cun [edéscit}. 
1578 Wnetstoxe Promos & Cass. wv. iv, It behoves me to 
be secret, or else a necke-verse cun. 1580 Barer dé. C. 
1743 ‘lo cunne. .or learn perfectly, edéscere. 

B. conne, con, kon, (The first two quots. perh. 
beloug to 1.) 

1362 Lana. 2. 72. A. xu. 7 Pe were lef to lerne brit lop 
for to stuidie; Pou woldest konne pat I can and carpen hit 
after. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon xi. 282 Conne ye 
well your lesson. ¢ 1g00 Vang. Children's Bh 149 in Babees 
Bk, 25 Vhis boke is made for chylder 30nge. .Sone it may 
be conyd & had. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cad. Feb. 92 A tale 
of truth, Which I cond of Tityrnsin my yonth. 1380 Nori 
Plutarch 11676) 517 An Oration which .. Lysander should 
have conned without book. 160% Straks. 7zel, Nu. v. 186 
My speech .. is excellently welt pend, I haue taken great 
paines to con it. 1620 Foro Linea 1’. (1843) 49 A lesson 
worthie to be cond. @1680 Butter Kew. (1759) I. 123 
Wear Rosaries about their Necks to con Their (eeereree of 
Devotion on. 1689 Prior Af, to Fleetivood Shephard 155 
The books of which I’m chietly fond, Are such, as you have 
whilom conn’d. 1720 Swirr Jo Stella, A poet starving in 
a garret, Conning old topics like a parrot. 1832 Lvtron 
Lug. Araner x.(Stratm.', When the flower had been duly 
conned. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xii, Patiently conning 
the page again and again. 1865 Miss Cary Ball. & Lyrics 
Ir een -<to con the stranger's face. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Shirl, 1. 154 Persons who con pedigrees. 

+b. 70 con or cun by heart or by rote. Obs. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. go, 1 can konne more by herte in a 
day than he can in a weke, 1887 Gorpinc De Alornay 
xxx. 475 Not to cnn by heart, nor to wrile ont. 1590 GREEN- 
woon Answ. Defi Read Prayers 15 Conning phrases and 
formes of prayer by roate. a1670 Hacker «lp. Widdiams 
n. (1692) 56 To conn by heart these prayers. @ 1680 But.er 
Rem, (1759) I. 211 ‘Io con the Authors Names by rote. 

ce. 70 con over. 

1644 Mirton duc. Wks. (1847) 98/2 By orderly conning 
over the visible and inferior creature. 1670 Eacuarp Coxe. 
Céergy 107 Skil enough to reade the lessons with twice 
conning over. 1734 Watts Aedtg. Yur. (1789) 127 Ritillo.. 
cons over his prayer-book. 1835 Wrewett in Todhunter 
Ace. 17.'s Wks. (1876) I. 213, Phave hardly had time to con 
over your examination papers. 1835 Marrvat Jac. Kaith- 
Sul xxviii, | was conning over in my mind whom | should 
select. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Manona xlix. 215 The 
Baronet conned the..matter over in hismind. 1876 Brack 
Madcap V. sili, 367 He had conned over a few little bits of 
rhetoric. , 

4. To cun or con thank(s (OE, pane cunnan) : 
to acknowledge or avow one’s gratitudéy to, ex- 
press or offer thanks, to thank: sce Can z.! ro. 

a. cun thank(s: now dialectal. 

arooo Crisét 1092 (Gr.) Pam pe pone gode..ne cudon. 
a3225 Ancr. R. 124 Nolde he cunnen god ponc. cx1280 
E. £E, P. (1862) 21 Pou cunnest me no bonk. a 1300 Cursor 
AT, 6398 (Cott.) Pai cund [Faéxf conned] him ai ful litell 
thanck, /d2¢. 14065 (Gott.), TI cun [7'ré. con) hir mekil 
thank. ¢1q60 Towneley Myst., Mactacio Abel 12 Thank 
or thew to kun me. 1519 Horman Vadg. in Prop. Parv. 
go Thou shalt kun me thanke. 1873 G, Harvey Letter-be. 
(Camd. Soc.) 25, I could bave cunnid him greater thank if 
he had takin les paines. a@165x Catperwoop //ist, Kirk 
(1678) 248 (Jam.) These he would cunne thanks. 178: Hut- 
Ton Tour Caves Gloss. (E.D.S.), Cun thanks, to give 
tbanks. 31824 in Jamieson. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss.. Cun 
thanks, to give or render thanks. 1883 //udders/. Gloss., 
‘Icum ye no thank’, [Come v. 31.] 

B. con thank(s+ arch. and dial. 

e1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 45 Eilred sent tille Ing- 
lond Ge Edward his sonne With his letter sealed, & banke 
wild he pam conne. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Bvj, He 
shal conne her thanke. 1530 Patscr. 475/1, I have conned 
hym good thanke: je lay ay sceu bon gré 1627 WREN 
Serm. bef. Ning 30, I will kon them small thanks. 1672 
Marvet Reh. Transp. 1. 31 Which none called him to, and 
«none conn’d him thanks for. x69: Ray North-C. Words 
Pref., Of common and general use in most counties of 
England .. To cus, or con thanks; to give thanks. 1721- 
1800 Baitey, Coun..to give, as I conn thanks. 21734 
Nortu Lives III. 140 We conned our thanks and came 
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tb. So Zo un) con gree or malgre + to express 
one’s satisfaction or displeasure [F. savoir gr¢}; 
also, fo cum grante (= indignation), con land. Obs, 

a 1300 Cursor AM. 17659 (C. & G.) Alt we cund [2.7 
coude, cowde] be mekit grame For pu grof iesu licame. 
¢ 1330 R, Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 959 No maugre bou 
beym cone Paw bey wolde in fredom wone. ¢ 1400 Vaearne 
§ Gaw. ggo And ye kun mena mawegré. ¢1450 Aferiin 
xxvit. 305 Yef I wiste the kynge Looth wolde conne me 
no magre. /ééd. xxvii. 529 That thei may conne you gree. 
e1500 Welusine 108 In such wise that ye shall conne me 
good gree & thanke therfore. xr60z (). Exiz. in Moryson 
Ttin. uu. mi. (2617) 228 We cou you many laudes for hauing 
so neerely approched the villainous Rebell. 

+5. To cause to learn; to teach. Os. rare. 

1612 Drayton /'o¢y-o/8, xii. 206 In many secret skills shee 
had been cond her lere. 

Con, conne, cun (ken, ken), v.2 [app. a 
weakened form of Conp used in same sense. (Some 
think it has been associated with Con, vt As 
a possible connexion, the following has Leen cited : 

1393 Gower Conf I. 59 ‘They conne nonght here shippes 
stere, Le, ‘They know not how to steer their ships.) 

érans. To direct the stecring of a ship) from 
some commanding position on shipboard. 

1626 Carr. Samiti elected. Pug. Seamer 28 Cun the ship 
sponne before the winde. 1627 -— Seaman's Gram, ix. 41 
He that doth cun the ship cannot haue too much indge- 
ment. 1657 R. Lison Barbados (1673) 120 ‘The Quarter 
Master that_Conns the Ship above. 1671 Loud. Gas. No. 
580/2 The Officer that cnnd the ship. 1721-1800 Battery 
s.¥., ‘Fo Cin a Ship, is to direet the Person at Helm how 
tosteer her. 1829 Blackie. Wag. NXVI_ 730 Shoals, through 
which the ’Mnditan pilot ennned the ship with great skilh 
1853 Kase Grinuelé Hf. xxiii. 185 Our captain, who was 
conning the ship from the fore-top-sail yard. 1867 Savtir 
Sadlor’s Word-bh., Coun, Con, or Cun, as pronounced by 
seamen. 1883 Stevenson 7reasure Lsé. tt, xiii. (1886) 104 
Long John stood by the steersmian and conned the ship. 

b. aésol. ‘To give sailing directions to the steers- 
man. 

1699 Dampinr Moy. EL 64 Che ship by the mistake of hin 
that con’d, broched too. 1751 Smotuere Ler. Le. Wks. 
1797 IE. 11 Von did not steer; but howsontever, you 
cunned [ed. 1779 canned] alt the way. 

Cc. fig 

1648 Mari WrustMoreLann Offa Sacra (1879 153 He onely 
happy is, and wise, Can Cun his Barque when ‘Vempests rise. 
1870 Lowes a mong my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 129 Do we not 
sometimes con our voyage by..the firm headlands of truth. 

Hence Covnning, Cunning zé/. sé. 

1626 Carr. Saat decd. Vag, Seamer 1 ‘Yhe Maister is 
tosee to the cmnning [of] the Ship. 1853 Kani Grinnelé 
Exp. st. (1856) 78 Now coinmences the process of ‘conning’. 

Con, conn, 2.3 dial. 2? Obs. [ef F. cogner to 
knock on a nail or the like in order to drive it in; 
to strike one with anything, to knock; fof. to 
beat, thrash. cf. Con 54.7]. 

1721-1800 Hiaitry, Cove ..to strike with the Fist. 
Brocxrtt Gloss. N.C. W'ds., Con, to fillip. 

Con, w+ (fa. tense), var. of Cax v.2 = gan, 
began to, did: q. v. 

Con, conn (kvn, ken), s4.1 [f. Con v2 
action or post of conning a ship, steerage. 

18z5 H. B. Gascotcre Nav. Fame 95"Vis onrs to give direc- 
tions hy the Con. 1833 Marrvar /. Séwfle xxix, He was 
at hisstation at the conn. 1867 SuvTi Scdlor's Word-bh, 
s, Vv. Cont, The quarter-master. .stands beside the wheel at 
the conn. 

Con (ken), 36.2 [Ch Cox 2.3, and I. cogner = 
frapper.) A rap with the knuckles, a knock, a fillip. 

16z0 SHELTon Quix. [EL xxvi, 182 He rates him, as if he 
meant to give him half a dozen Cons [wedfa docena de 
coscorrones| with his Sceptre. 1845 Disraent Syéé/ 285 A 
fellow in a blue coat fetches you the Devil's own con on 
your head. 1878 H. C. Apams Hiphehamica 420 Con, a 
smart tap on the head administered generally with the 
knuckles. 

Con (kon), 54.3 north. dial. A squirrel. 

a 1600 BuREL Pilgremer in Watson Codd, Pocms 1, 20 (Jam.) 
There wes the pikit Porcapie. ‘lhe cunning and the Con 
(Lat. vers. (1631) scéares] all thrie. 16.. MontcomeRre 
Cherrie & Slae (Hart’s ed. 1615) iii, | saw..The Con [not 
in ed. 1597] the Cuning and the Cat, Quhais dainty Downs 
with Dew were wat. 1781 Hutton Your Caves Gloss. 
{E.D. S.), Con, asquirrel, 1821 Lonsdale Mag. II. 124 
(Lane. Gloss.) Our young friend dissipated our fears by 
telling us that con was only the provincial name for a 
squirrel. 1869 in Lousdade Géoss. 1878 in Cumbrid. Gloss. 

Con. A familiar or slang abbreviation of cer- 
tain words, as confidant, conundrum, conformist, 


contract, 

1825 C. M. Westmacott Fxg. Spy I. 30 We were soon 
the most inseparable cons. 1841 /vaser’s Mag. XXIII. 59 
Puns, riddles, cons, etc. are low. 1882 Hanwer (newspr.) 
To what denomination the family belongs, whether they are 
Cons or Noncons. 1889 Pall Mail G. 24 Aug. aft About 
the ‘contract system’..The men get some ‘con’, as they 
call it, or ‘plus’ pay, but for every penn’orth of ‘con’ the 
contractor gets two penn’orth of work out of them, 

Con (kpn), adv. (sb.) An abbreviation of the 
L, prep. conéra ‘against’, in the phrase Pro axp 
Con (q. v.) ‘for and against ’, rarely con and pro. 


A. as adv. 

¢1470 [see Contra]. 1872 R.H. tr. Lavaterus’ Ghostes 
To Rar. (1596) A ij, Vhe matter throughly handled Pro 
and Cen. 1667 Dennam Drrect. to Painter 1, xix, May 
Historians argue com and fro. 1819 Byron Let. to Marray 


1825 


The 


away. 1824in Jastrson. {‘I am sure, Icon you thanks’ | 25 Jan., The rest.-has never yet affected any human pro- 
was said tome by an oldman in London in x880. J. A.H.M.] | duction ‘pro or con’, 
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B. sé. The adv. used as a name for itself; 
hence, a reason, argument, or arguer against, esp. 
in pros and cons. 

1589 R. Harvey Pf, Pere. 20 Such a quoile about pve and 
con, such vrging of Ergoes. a 16a5 Frercuer Nice Valour 
mi. ii, Now for the Con. 1654 Wuittock Zootomia 231 
Whole Tomes of Pro’s and Con's. 1872 Minto Eng. Lit. 
11. ix. §72 He then proceeds to state the pros and cons. 


Con, prep. Italian :—L. com with, appearing in 
certain phrases, as CoN AuOnE, q.v.; esp. In musical 
directions, 

e.g. con affetto with feeling, con brio with spirit and force, 
con delicatezza with delicacy, con delirio with frenzy, con 
espressione with expression, con fuoco with fire, con moto 
with spirited movement, com sfirito with spirit, etc. 

Con- prefix, of Latin origin. The form assumed 
by the Latin preposition com (in classical L., as 
a separate word, cz) before all consonants except 
the labials, 4, r, and (in later times) /, as con- 
culeve, condinare, confludre, congrucre, conjirare, 
conquirére, consistere, conspirdre, constare, contra- 
hére, convinecre. In earlier times it was also used 
before /-, as confogutent; but here it was in later 
times always assimilated, as col/ogutunt, and so in 
the modern langs. On the other hand it was not 
used in classical L. before # (e.g. cOndtus, cont- 
dium, etc.), but has been introduced subseqnently, 
as conndtus, connubium, and this spelling is fol- 
lowed in English. For meaning, see Com-. 

Con- occurs in compounds formed in Latin, and 
that have come into English through French, or 
(in later times) directly. Also, in words formed 
on the analogy of these, and sometimes in casual 
combinations, as consfecies, where, however, Co- 
is the usual prefix: hybrids, frequent in co-, are 
rare with cov-: ef. con-brethren, con-trith, 

In OF. con- before v was often reduced to co-, 
cl, cou-, as in covenable, covenant, covent, covetler, 
covettus, etc., in which form these words were 
taken into English. Following later French, some 
of these were afterwards altered back to con-, as 
convenable, convent (but Covent Carden, F. cou- 
vent); others retain co-, as covenant, covet, covetous, 
against mod.F. convenant, convoiler, convoiteux. 

Con, obs. f. Cong. 

+ Conable, «. Ods. Also 4-5 conabil(1, cuna- 
bil, 5 conabull, connabulle, cunnable. A pho- 
netic reduction of CovENABLE; proper, due, con- 
venient, suitable, competent. 

1340 Hamrote Psalter cl.g He loukis his boke in a 
cunabil [z. ». couenable) end. 1375 Barnovr Bruce v. 266 
Cum: to full conabill endyng. c 1400 Maunprv ( Roxb.) xiv. 
64 Fruyt conable 10 man for to litfe with. 1408 Jadenture 
(Jam.', Into Resonnable place & cunnable. c rq40 romp. 
Larv. 89 Conable, accordynge, comfpetens. 14.. EB. EL 
tse. (Warton Club) 67 Moste connabulle tyme for sedys. 

t+ Conably, adv. Os. Phonetic reduction of 
CovVENABLY | cf. prec. 5 selably competently. 

iqix A. A. W’rdls (1882) 19 YF she conably a-vaunsyd 
with les somme. c¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 89/2 Conably or 
competently, competenter. 

Conacle, var. of Cayac.e, OAs., a cup. 

Conacre (kpcika’, sé. Also corn-acre. [See 
quots. 1824-27.) In Irish land-system : The let- 
ting by a tenant, for the season, of small portions 
of land ready ploughed and prepared for a crop. 

(Originally the plot was given manured, but a later state 
of matters appears in quot. 1882.) 

1824 Major Warsurton Laid. def. Commons Contns. 
20 Hay 131 What do you mean by mockground?..Do you 
not refer to muckground? It may be; they call it corn. 
acre. 1845 O’Connece 7é7d. 25 Feb. 51 What is the con. 
acre system?.. It isa right to plant a crop, haying some: 
times 6, 8 or 10 pounds an acre for that right by the single 
year, and the crop is detained till that rent is made up. 
1847 JVestom. Rew, Jan., These tenancies are usually termed 
+. com-acres, or, by corruption of that word, con-acres. 
1835 IncGus Trav. [ref. 1.57 What con-acre means..a 
farmer manures, ploughs, and in every way prepares o 
large field to receive a crop. A poorer description of per- 
sons rent off portions .. a half, a quarter, or an eighth of an 
acre, for one season, and all that these have to provide is 
the seed. 1884 P. H. Bacenat in 192 Cent. Dec. 926 This 
priviiece of conacre having been given, the labourer has to 

ring manure at his own expense. 

alirib, 1838 Athenzimn 773 Conacre rents. 1860 Trot- 
tore Castle Richmond (Tauchn.) IL. 176 (Hoppe) The fields 
had been let out under the con-acre system... for the 
potato-season. 3881 19h Cent. Mar. 536 The willing but 
wageless conacre man. 

Conacre, v. [f. the sb.) ‘/rans. To sublet in 
conaere. 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 764 The under-tenants con- 
acred it out to tenants still more desperate than themselves. 
1869 Echo 28 Sept. 3/3 ‘Conacreing’ .. is the subletting, at 
enormous rents, of their ground by small tenants to their 
still smaller brethren. 

So Conacreism, the system of conacre. Co'n- 
acrer, one who uses a piece of land on this system. 

1847 Barmpy in Yast's Mag. X1V. 267 An approximation 
tothe Conacreism, and Middlemen, of starving Ireland. 
1869 Echo 28 Sept. 3/3 The conacrers, being too poor to 
buy manure, frequently burn the surface of the ground and 
so impoverish it for years. ‘ 

Co:n-aretor. sonce-wd. A jolnt agent. 
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1834 T. Eoen in Fraser's Afag. XI. (1835) 645 The two 
things, the contact of which is a cause, I call ‘conactors’. 
Observe, that every cause is of two conactors. 

Conally, adv.; see ConELY. 

Conama‘rin. [f. L. convient hemlock + amar-is 
bitter+-1.] A bitter principle said to exist in 
Conium maciulatium. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

| Cona'men, 0ds. [L. céndimen effort, £. cndri 
to attempt.] = Conarvus. 

1665 GLANVILL Sceps. Sc/. 34 The conamen of the Ethereal 
matter, receding from the centre ofits motion. /¢d.xi. 61 
Carryed without any conamen and endeavour of ours. 

Gon amore (kpnimoeri). [It. (konamére); = 
‘with love ’.} With love, zeal, or delight. 

1826 Lams Let. B. Barton 7 Feb., You wrote them [poems] 
with love—to avoid the coxcombical phrase, cos antore. 
1833 Hr. Martineau #%. IWVines & Pol. iv. 55 He begged 
to go first. .expatiating con amore on his commodity. 1859 
M. Napier Life Vet. Dundee 1.1, 145 The murderous work, 
which he performed con amore. 

b. qnasi-adj. Friendly, hearty. 

1828 The [farrovian 155 He has frequently spoken of his 
poetical labours in no very con-asmore terms. 

Conand, -ly, etc., obs. north. f. CUNNING, -LY. 

Conand‘e, conant, earlynorth. var. COVENANT. 

Conapye, obs. form of Canopy. 

1§52 Huvort, Conapye or canapye for a bedde, conoparnnt. 

+Con-a:rguer. Obs. rare}. [f. Con adv.) 
An arguer against. 

217% Nortu £.xam. 234(D.) This method put the con- 
arguers and objectors straight into the midst of the plot. 

Conarial koné-rial), a. [f. Conari-um +-aL.] 
Of or pertaining to the pineal gland. 

In mod. Dicts. ne A 

Conario- (koné-ric). Combining form of 
CONARICM, -AL, as in conarto-hypophysial canai, 
a passage connecting the infundibulum with the 
pineal gland; so ¢.-4. tract. 

1881 Owen in wVatwre XXIV. 498 The conario-hypo- 
phasial tract .. divided the ‘fore-brain’ from the hind 

rain’, /éid. XXV. 167 The conario-hypophysial tract, or 
the so-called pineal and pituitary glands. 

Conarite (kpuirait). Alin. [f. Gr. xovap-ds 
vigorous, ‘evergreen’ +-ITE.] A green hydrous 
silicate of nickel, occurring in small grains and 
crystals. 1860 in Dana Alin. 

|| Conarium  kené>rriiim). In 7 also conarion. 
(mod.L. a. Gr. xavdpov, dim. of x@vos pine- 
cone.] The pineal gland of the brain (held by 
Descartes to be the seat of the soul). 

1656 H. More Antid, lth, 1, xi. (1712) 33 Is it [the Spirits] 
themselves, or the Brain, or that particular piece of the 
Brain they call the Conarion or Pine-kernel? 1667 G. C 
in ff. More's Div. Dial. Pref. (1713) 1:2 ‘This little sprunt 
Champion, called the Conarton, (or Nu pinea) within 
which the Soul is entirely cooped up. 1747 5x CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Conarion or conoides .. Des Cartes takes occasion to 
suppose it the immediate place or seat of the soul. 1840 G. 
Exiis Anat. 45 The pineal body or conarium, of a greyish 
colour, is conical in form. x Manarey Descartes 177 
The soul..must be brought into contact with the body..in 
the conarium, or pineal gland. 

+ Conate, conatit. Oés. Her. [ad. med.L. 
condtus, {. L. conus, cone, apex] = CONED. 

1486 Bh. St. Albans, Iter. ¥. ij b, For if thes armys as it 
is sayd afore war contrari conatit [L. contraconata). 

Conate, var. of ConnarteE. 

Conation (koné'fan). [ad. L. conatiin-em, 
n. of action £. céndr7 to endeavonr.] 

T1. Attempt, endeavour, Ods. 

1615 Coxe Aef. x1. 98 b, The matter..ought to be an oct 
or deed, and not a conation or an endeavour. ; 

2. Philos. The faculty of volition and desire; 
also (with a. and £/.) the product of this faculty. 

1836-7 Str W. Hamitton Afetaph. (1859) II. xl. 189 Phic- 
nomena of. Desiring or Willing, or the powers of Conation. 
Lbid. (2877) II. 425 We find... the Feelings intermediate 
hetween the Cognitions and the Conations. 1888 Warp 
Lesterin /#ternat, Rev. May, A term is needed to express 
this general conception of voluntary action or the action 
of the conative faculty. For this the somewhat medieval 
tern covatjon, perhaps not used since Sir William Hamil- 
ton, is. strikingly appropriate, 

Conative (krnitiv), a. (and 5d.). [ad. L. type 
*cénativ-ns, {. ppl. stem of cdndri to Sratvaus | 

A. adj, a. Philos. Pertaining to, or of the na- 
ture of, eonation ; exertive. 

1836-7 Sin W. Hamivton Afetaph. (1859) [1.x]. 186 This 
division of the phanomena of mind into the three great 
classes of the Cognitive Faculties—the Feelings, or capa- 
cities of Pleasure and Pain—and the Exertive or Conative 
Powers, /bid. (1877) 1. vil. 122 The phenomena of our 
Conative powers,—in other words..of Will and Desire. 

b. Gram. Expressive of endeavour. 

1875 Waitney Life Lang. xii.250 Representing the radical 
idea in © causative, a reflexive, an iotensive, a conative 
form, and so on. x. 

+ B. sé. Endeavonr, striving. Oés. rare. 

a 1688 Cunworth Treat. Free Witt (1838) 31 Notwith- 
standing which, the hegemonic of the soul may, by cona- 
tives and endeavours, acquire, etc. 

Conatural, obs. var. of CONNATURAL. 


|| Conatus (konétds). [L.; =effort, endeavour, 
impulse, f. céndri to endeavour.] 
1. An effort, endeavour, striving. 


” 


1yaa Wouraston Relig, Nat. vi. 143 Conatus's toward 
the destruction or ruin of the person. 1836 CHALMERS .lor. 


CONCAPTIVE. 


Philos. Wks. V. 274 A conatus that can find no distinct ob- 
ject to rest upon. 

2. inangfe | A foree, impulse, or tendeney simu- 
lating a human effort; a nisus. 

1665 GLANVILL Scepsis Sc. xxiii, The conatus of the circling 
matter. 1672 Watts in PArz Trans. VII. 5164 This force 
may be either that of Percussion..Or some Conatus or En- 
devour of its own. 1674 Grew Anal. Plants ut 11. §11 The 
Pith and other Parenchymous Parts of a Plant, upon the 
reception of Liquor, have always a Conatus to dilate them- 
selves. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Conatus (in a Body of Mo- 
tion) is that Disposition or Aptitude to go on in a Right- 
line, if not prevented by other Causcs. 1802 Patey Nat. 
Theol, xiii, Wks. 1830 1V. 169 What blind conatus of nature 
should produce it in birds. 1885 Martineau 7yJes Eth. 
TAL it 345 The self-conserving conatus. 

Conaund, obs. north. var. of CuNNING. 

Conaxial (kpnaksial), 2. = CoaxtaL, 

1886 Fril. ae Steed 12st. 995 The density of the 
elementary conaxial cylindrical shells. = 

+ Conbre‘thren, sd. 4/. Obs. [see Con-, and 
cf. confrére.] Brethren of the same order. 

1561 «ict in Bolton Stat. /red. (1621) 289 Sir John Rawson... 
with full assent and consent of his conbretherne or chapter. 

|| Con brio: see Con- trep. 

+ Conbu'rges. Ods. Sc. var. of ComBURGESS. 

1585 Kee. in List. Dumfries (1873) 208 Tua of the bailies, 
James Rig their conburges. 

Conea (Arch.), obs. f. Concua; also f. Kunxur. 

+ Concalefa‘ctory, 2. Oés-° [ad. L. con- 
calcfactéri-us.] ‘ Weating mach’ (Bailey 1730-6). 

Concamerate (kpnke'mére!t), v. [ad. L. 
concamerat-, ppl. stem of concamerare to vaalt, f. 
con- + camerare,{. camera: see CAMERA and -ATES.] 

1. ¢rans. To vault or arch. ? Ods. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 101 The roofe..is very loftily con- 
camerated, 1656 in Blount Géossogr. 1734 Builder's Dict., 
Concamerate, to make an arched Roof, as in Vaults, etc. 
Yo arch over, 1876 in Gwitt Encycd. Archit. Gloss. 

+b. To set in a vanlt or sphere. Oés. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Dei. 1. iv. 78 All these orbs thus 
ranged and concamerated in order. 

. To divide into chambers: see next, 2. 
Conca'merated, ///. a. fe prec. + -ED!.] 
T1. gen. Vaulted, arched. Oés. 
ey Ssitn Old Age (1676) 139 Of the same concame- 

rated form. 1681 Grew Jfnsenn (J.), Of the upper beak, 
an inch and a half consisteth of one concamerated bone. 
"5S opcson in Phil Trans. 359 A concamerated room. 

. Zool. Divided into chambers, as a chambered 
shell. 

1746 Da Costa in PAil Trans. XLIV. 398 A Shell.. re- 
lated to the Nautilus kind: It is concamerated. 1754 ibid, 
XLVIII. 803 The nautilus. .is a concamerated shell. 1854 
Wooowaro Mollusca 1. 176 Pomatias.. shell slender .. 
operculum cartilaginous, concamerated within. 

Concameration (kenkeméré!fan). [ad. L. 
concameration-cm vaulting, vanlt, n. of action 
concamerGre: seeabove. Mod.F. concamération.] 

1. Vaulting, vaulted roof or ceiling. 

1644 Dicsy Nat. Bodies iv, (16581 37 The concameration 
of an oven. 1774 Warton Hist, Eng. Poetry (1840) IL. 99 
note, The ceiling. .or concameration called coclum, being of 
wood beautifully painted. 

2. The vault or sphere of the heavens; one of 
the celestial ‘ spheres’ of older astronomy. 

1635 N. Carrenter Geog. Del. 1 iv. 78 How many dis- 
tinct and strange concamerations of Orbes and circles are 
placed. .betwixt the Moone ond the first Moucable? 1653 

» Mason Let. to Anthor in Butwer's Authropomet., In 
the Heavens or Celestiall concamerations. 1665 GLANVILL 
Sceps. Sci. xx. 128 Those impossible Concamerations, Inter- 
sections, Involutions, and feigned Rotations of solid Orbs. 
1794 Mrs. Piozz1 Synon. 11. 387 The grand concameration 
or firmament forming a visible arch, 

3. Physics. The curve of a sound-wave, which 
as it widens out, circumscribes the wave that sue- 
ceeds it. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

4. Surg, =CAMERATION b, 

1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Concameration ..also a synonym of 
Camarosis. r 

5. Division into chambers or cells ; a chambered 
formation, a connected series of chambers, e. g. the 
system of ventricles of the brain (cavifas con- 
camerata). 

1668 Currerrer & Core tr. Barthol, Anat. mi. vi. 140 
The Plexus Choroides..making the Concameration of the 
Ventricles. 1668 M. Casaunon Treat, Spirits (1772) 281 
Such a rock as Wooky rock in Summersetshire is, consist: 
ing of many concamerations. 1695 Phil. Trans. XX. 35 
Within the Concameration of the Brain. >. 

b. Sot. ‘A term for the division of fruits into 
segments’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

6. One of the chambers or cells of a series: ¢s/. 
said of chambered shells. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert 7 rav, (1677) 164 (T.) The insides of 
these hot-honses are divided into many cells and con- 
camerations. 1658 Rowtano Moxufet's Theat. Ins. 922 
Within [the wasps’ nest] are six square cells. . but the middle 
concamerations the multitude of Wasps had filled. 18 
Kirsy //ad. & fnst. Anim. 1. x. 311 The whole body [of the 
Nautilus] ap to reside in the last and largest con- 
cameration of the shell. 

+ Conca‘ptive, sé. Ods. [ad. L. concaptivus 
(Vulgate): see Con-.] A fellow-captive. 

azgss Riotey in Foxe A. & AL. (1684) III. 378, Other 
my Reverend Fathers and Concaptives. x§sg GRiNOAL 
Let. Ridley Wks, (1843) 238 He hath so strengthened you, 


CONCARNATION. 


and others your concaptives. 1589 J. Yates Le#, in Foley 
Ree. Eng, Soc. Jesus 1.i, 288 Thonas Hunt. .my condisciple 
. and concaptive for the Catholic Religion in London.. 

Concar, form of Kuxkur. 

+Concarnation (kgnkamél-fon). Obs. rare. 
[ad. L. concarnation-em, n. of action f. concarnare 
to unite or clothe with flesh, f. carz-ent flesh.] 
Vital union of flesh with flesh; cf. also quot. 
1882. 

3638 A. Reap Chirurg. vii. 47 Agglutination ..is more 
speedily performed than concarnation. 1685 J. Cooxr 
Marrow Chirurg. 1. iv. (ed. 4).105 Joyning the lips of the 
wound..cither by Agglutination or Concarnation. [1882 
Syd. Soc. Lev, Concarnatio, the connection of a bone 
with another bone by means of muscles; as of the hyoid 
bone with the lower jaw.] = 

Concassation (kpnkéséfon). _[f. Conx- + 
Cassation ; cf. K. concassation.] ‘The reduction 
of roots or woods into small fragments in order 
that their active principles may be more casily 
obtained’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Concate‘nary, @ rare. [f. Con-+L. catina, 
after CATENARY.] Of or pertaining to a Carena, 
or concatenated series. 

1836 G. S. Faser Reply Husenbcth 7 The associated con- 
catenary testimony of an earlier age. /bid, x7 Concatenary 
evidence. 

Concatenate (kpenketineit), pA. a. [ad. L. 
concaténat-us, pa. pple. of concatcndre: see next, 
and -aTe 2%.) Chained together (04s.); linked 
together; concatenated. In £/om., etc. said of 
rows of processes connected by ridges, or the like. 

x47x Riprey Comp. Adch. 1. v. in Ashin. (1652) 136 ‘he 
Elements be so concatenat. 1678 Cupwortn /utedd. Syst. 
652 Thus are all the genuine attributes of the Deity .. in- 
separably concatenate. 1871 M. Cooke Fwugi (1874) 131 
Sporidia .. attached together in fours in a concatenate or 
beaded manner. : 

Hence Conca‘tenateness, ‘the being linked to- 
gether’ (Bailey 1730-6). 

Concatenate (kpnke't/ne't), v. Also 6-8 
-eatinato (7 -eathenate). [f. L. concaténdt-, ppl. 
stem of concaténdre to link together, f. con-+ 
catendre to chain, f. cafvna CAIN: see -ATE 5.] 

trans, To chain together (o/s.); to connect like 
the links of a chain, to link together. fg. 

I 598 Barck rey Felic. Man (1631) 366 mary., Three bodily 
worlds concatinated. 3622 Matynes luc. Law-Merch. 356 
The said Modells to containe on the one side, the world 
concatenated together ynder a Crowne Imperiall. 1631 
Heywoop Lond, Jus Hon. Wks. 1874 UV. 277 A Chaine 
wherein all cheife Vertues and Graces are concatinated and 
link’t together. 1751 Jonson Rambler No. 151 27 Proposi- 
tions are. .concatenated into arguments. 1821 Pinkerton 
Petrai. UW. 5 A theory is useful to concatenate facts. 1872 
Mixto Eng. Lit. 248 Closely concatenating his thoughts. 

Concatenated (kpnkz't/neltéd), fA/. a. [f 
prec. +-En!.] Connected like the links of a chain, 
linked together. Mostly ig. 
361x Cotcr., Conxcathené, concathenated, chained, or 
linked together. @ 1631 Donne in Select, (1840)86 Habitual, 
and customary, and concatenated sins. 1639 Hrywoon 
Lond. Peaceable Estate Wks. 1874 V. 373 Increase Of 
all concatinated blessings. a@1z0r Sepiey Hafpy Pair 
Wks. 1766 I. r9 Tho’ wealth their griping senses feasts os 
{who marry for money], they’re but concatenated beasis. 
1779-81 Jouxson L. P., Young Wks. 1V. 274 His style is 
sometimes concatenated, and sometimes abrupt. 1816 
Kirsy & Sp. Ezttomol, (1843) UL. 297 Ina certain light they 
appeared a concatenated series of insects moving in a spiral 
direction upwards, 1836 Sir W. Hamirton Déscuss. (1852) 
282 A long concatenated deduction. 

Concatenation (kpnketfnzifon), [ad. L. 
concaténdtiOn-em, n. of action f. concatlind-re: sec 
prec, and -aTIon; cf. F. concaténation.) The 
action of concatenating, or the condition or relation 
of being concatenated. 

1. Union by chaining or linking together; con- 
catenated condition. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Mor. 162 The concatenation 
and coherence of these matters handled by Plutarch. 1605 
Bacon Adz. Learz. 1. iv. 22 That correspondence or con- 
catenation, which is betweene the superiour globe and the 
inferiour. a 1688 Vittters (Dk. Buckhm.) A/idit, Conple 
Wks. (1775) 129 The most affectionate couple .. since the 
concatenation of Adam and Eve in Paradise. 1730 A. 
Gorpon Maffei's A mphith, 213 The demolishing the Coli- 
seum, by reason of the Concatenation of the Sones and 
Iron Bracers, became a tough piece of Work. 


b. An instance of chaining or linking together. 

1657 S. Purcuas Pol, Flying-L1s. 1.4. 2 So ae .joints, 
connexions, and concatenations .. in so small a fabrick 

2. csp. Union in a scries or chain, of which the 
things united form as it were links. 

1614 T. Apams Devil's Banguet 296 Hee. hath power to 
adde plagues with an euerlasting concatenation. 1678 
Norris Af7se. (1699) 372 ‘Those Dispensations, which sepa- 
rately taken, appear harsh, . . in concatenation .. conspire to 
the Beauty and Interest of the whole. 1761 Brit. Alag. I. 
131 To imagine him so careless about the concatination of 
events, 1841-71 T. R. Jones Auim. Kiugd. (ed. 4) 532 
Their separation from the chain is always to be ascribed 
to accidental violence .. concatenation is so essential to the 
existence of the animals that they soon perish if separated 
from the rest. 1867 Lewrs /tist, Philos. LI. 218 The neces- 
sary concatenation of ideas which should reproduce the 
concatenation of objects is destroyed. 


3. quasi-concr. A concatenated series or system, | 
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an interdependent or unbroken sequence, a ‘chain’: 


a, material. 

31726 Dart Canterd, Cathedr. 8 A Walt or Concatination 
of marble Slabs..surrounding the Choir. 1849 Reskin 
Sev. Lamps iv. § 4.98 This vile concalenation of straight 
lines, 1874 Mickretiwaite Afad. Par. Churches 72 (Organ- 
pipes] mere concatenations of zinc chimney-cans, 

b. non-material. 

1622-62 HEYLIN Cosmtogr. 1. (1682) 30 A long concalena- 
tion of felicity. 1656 Houpes Liberty, Necess., §& Ch. (1841) 
105 Nor doth the concourse of all causes make one simple 
chain or concatenation. 1753 Jounson in ddventurer No. 
107 >3 Taking in the whole concatenation of causes and 
eftects, 1880 Vern. Lex Stud. /tady vi. ii. 262 A concatena- 
tion of bungles and contradictions, . 

Concatenator (kek 't/neitaz). [agent-n. in 
L. form, from concaténdre to CONCATENATE: see 
-oR.} One who concatenates. 

1820 Examiner No. 636. 705/2 ‘The Solicitor-Gencral, 
knight apostate, and concatenator of nothings. 

Concate'rvate, ///. a. [ad. L. concatervat-us, 
pa. pple. of concaterva-re to crowd together, f 
caterva a crowd] ‘Hleaped up together’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex, 1882). 

Concaulescence (kpnkdle'stns). Pot rare. [f. 
Con- + CAULESCENT : sce -ENCE.] The coalescence 
of separate axes, c.g. of the Icaf-stalk and stem. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Ler. 

Con-causal (kenko-24l), @. [fned.L. concausa 
(sce next) +-au: cf Causai.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, a concause; operating in com- 
bination as eauses. Also as sd. 

1655-60 Srantey /fist, Phtlos. (1701) §12't Of these 
Causes, they hold some to be Continent tor Solitary 3) 
others, Con-causal..Con-causal is that which joineth with 
another Con-causal, towards production of the same Effect. 
féid, WW 1. 129 God is prin ciple 5 the consequent aud 
concausalls are reduced to necessity. 

Concause (kgnkoz). [ad. med.L. concausa: 
see Con- and Cauxr.] A co-operating cause. 

1619 Potuerny i theo. u. iii, § 41622) 223 Making it.. 
the onely true case: and all the rest, 10 be rather as in- 
struments vnto it, then Concauses with it. @ 1630 Jackson 
Creed v. xxi. Wks. [V. 201 A concause or coadjutor to base 
flattery. 1793 T. Tavior Jato, Fimeus Introd. 371 ‘Vhe 
concauses. .of natural productions. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamicton 
sVetaph, xi. (1870) 11. 408 Heat and water together are the 
causes... Nay, there is a third concause..the atmosphere. 

+Concava'tion. Ols. [n. of action f LL. 
coucavare to make hollow, f. concav-us CoNcave.] 

3623 Cockrram nu, Aimaking Hollow, Axcazation, Con- 
canetion. 1721-31800 in Bai.ey; whence in Jouxson, etc. 

Concave (kenkélv), sé. [a. OF. concave, f. 
concave adj.: cf. 1. concava hollows. Appears to 
be earlier in Eng. than the adj.; but in later uses 
it is only an absolute use of the adj. Not un- 
eens stressed concave by poets.] 

+1. A hollow ; a cavity. Ods, 

rsqr R. Cop.anp Guydon's Ouest. Chirurg., In the fyrsie 
concaue is receyued the roundnes of Cohas aforesayd. ¢ 1590 
Martowr Faust. (ed. Rtldg.) 95/2 Bred in the concave of 
some monstrous rock, 1602 Marston Axt. & A/ed. 1, Wks. 
1856 1. 35, I will warhle to the delicious concave of iny 
mistresse eare. 1747 [looson J/iner’s Dict. Wj, [Miners] in 
the Bowels and Concaves of the Earth. 1814 Cary Dante's 
Jnf.ix. 16 Doth ever any Into this rueful concave’s extreme 
depth Descend? . z 

+b. A cylindrical or spherical cavity ; the bore 
of a gun, ete. Obs. 

1597 Danie Crv. Wares vi. xtix, They minerals com: 
bustible do find, Which, in stopped concaves placed cun- 
ningly, They fire. 1627 Capt. Satu Seaman's Gras. 
xiv. 65 The Sillinder or Concaue..is the bore of the Peece. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 54 Then put into the two Con- 
caves a round Bullet, that will just fill them both. 

ce. Aconcave part of a machine, as of a thresher. 

3874 Kyicut Dict. Afeck. 1. 604/2 ‘The example shows a 
concave in which each slat rests upon a spring, and the 
grain escapes through the intervening spaces. 

2. A concave surface, or the structure presenting 
it; a vault, arch, hemisphere, ete., as viewed from 
the centre; often applied to the vault of the sky. 

ce Lyxpesay Afonarche 6247 All dede thyngis corporall, 
Onder the Concaue of the Heuin Impyre. 16.. Evetyn 
Alem, (1857) 1. 127 The inside, or concave, is covered with 
most exquisite Mosaic. 165x LI. More in Exthus. Triumph. 
(1656) 191 All to the very concave [i.e. ‘sphere’]ofthe Moon. 
1660 Barrow £ucdid m1. viii, Those lines that fall on the 
concave of the circumference. 1813 SHELLEY Q. A/ad 232 
The chariot’s way Lay through the midst of an immense 
concave, 1870 Proctor Other Worlds ii. 45 Every single 
star that shines upon us from the celestial concave. 

b. spec. The vault of heaven. 

1635 Swan Spee. Af, iv. § 2 (1643) 7o On high within the 
concave, as are the..starres. 1770 f. Nickuin in Afouthly 
Rev, 406 Loud clamour rising rends the vast concave. 1808 
J. Bartow Cold. x. 504 Let .. all the concave flame in 
one clear sun. 1864 Skeat tr. Uhdand’s Poems 21 Around 
me spreads the blue concave. 

+3. A concave lens, speculnm, etc. Oés. 

162x Burton Anat. Afel. u. ii. 1. (1652) 284 ‘I'o represent 
solid bodies, by Cylinders and Concaves, to walk in the air. 
1685 Bovte Effects of Motiou viii. 96 An expert Artificer, 
that made metalline Concaves. 1797 Brovcuam in PAil. 
Trans. 377 Glass concaves were freer from these hairs. 

4, A card prepared for cheating by being cut 
slightly concave on two edges: cf. quot. 1873. 


18z5 C. M. Westmacott Fugdish Spy 1. 271 Every leg | 
1873 Slang Dict., | 


and Greek who play the concave suit. 


CONCAVITY. 


Coucaves and conveces,a pack of cards contrived for cheat- 
ing, by entiing all the cards from the two to the seven con- 
cave, and all from the ene SS the king convex. “hen hy 
cutting the pack breadthwise a convex card is cut, and by 
cutting i! lengthwise a concave is secured. 

Concave (kenkéiv), 2. [a. F. concave (14th ec. 
Oresme), ad. L. concavis, f. con-+cavus hollow: 
see Cave. ] 


+1. Having an internal hole or cavity; hollow. 

87x Diccus axtont.1. xxx, The concaue Cylinders. 1600 
Snaks. +f. 3%. L. um. iv. 26, 1 doe thinke him as concane ay 
aconered goblet, or a Worme-eaten nut. 1659 Winisrorp 
airchit. 24 A concave vessel containing a cubical yard. 

2. Having the ontline or surface curved like the 
interior of a circle or sphere; having a curvauire 
that presents 2 hollow to the point of observation ; 
the reverse of convex 3 ineurvated. 

so Utuxpuvin A.rerc. ut. i. (ed. 7) 271 The npper part 
of such a Vault is sayd to be Convex and the inward part 
Concave. 1656 /febbes’ Klemm. Philos, 1839) 279 Lf wwe 
strait converging lines .. fall upon the concave circumfer- 
ence of a circle. 1753 Hooartn Avead Beauty xii. ror 
It will. appear concave like a bason. 1816 J. Soutu Pano. 
ramen Se. § Arti. 39 The serew cut bya tap is called an 
inside or concave serew. 1822 [suson Sc. o§ efrt bo 72 The 
grinding surface of rhe ander [ill-] stone is a litle convex 
..and that of the upper stone a little concave. 1880 
Gustine fishes 51 “The vertebra. with a concave anterior 
and posterior surface. 

b. esp. used of glasses, lenses, inirrors, ctc., 
made in this form for optical purposes. 

ts7t Diccrs Parton. 1. vi, Playne, conuex, or concane 
glasses. 1662 llounes 7 /’/tlos. Profé. Whos. 1845 VII. 30 
llow comes the light of the sun ro burn almost any com- 
bustible matter by refraction through a convex glass, and 
hy reflection from a concave? 1833 Brewster Vat. Magic 
iv. 6) ‘he concave mirror is the staple instrument of the ma- 
gictan’s cabinet. 1869 Tyxpatt Votes on Light § 156 Double 
concave, with both surfaces concave, Plano-concave, with 
one snirface plane and the other concave. 1878 71) Bryant 
Pract, Surg. 1, 301 Until we have found the weakest con- 
cave lens with which distant leuers can be most plainly seen. 

3. Comb., as concave-flanned adj. 

1879 Sin G. Scorr Leet. Archét. 1.84 A rudimental relic 
of the concave-planned abacus. 

Concave (kpnkciv) [f Coxcavy a: ef 
I. concardre in same sense.] fans. To make con- 
cave; tto vault, arch over or round. 

1652 Bentowrs 7heoph. x. Invi, Pride concav'd Satans 
hall, 1795 Axxa Sewarn “ctf, 16 Nov. 1V. 118 That 
western bay [Cardigan] concaved hy vast mountains, 1818 
J. Brown /’syche 15 A smile who’ none for sundry years 
Concav‘d her cheek) for once appears. 

Concaved (kenkéivd , Af/. a. [f. prec. +-up: 
ef. OF, concavé and L. concavdtis in same sense.] 
Made concave ; hollowed out. 

1541 RK. Cov.ann Gaydon's Quest. Chirurg, A syttew con- 
caued on eche syde. 1578 Banister //ést. Wan 1. 13 ix. 
cept these concaued places, the other partes are Solid. 1759 
Nat. (fist. in Aun Keg. 385/2 Ut was concaved, or made 
hollow on one side of the grain. 1858 Grerxer Gunnery 
Advt. 15 Concaved Felt, and chemically prepared Cloth 
Gun Waddings, 10 prevent the leading of guns. 

Concavely (kenkéivli, adv. [ff Concave a. 
+-LY%.] With a concave outline or surface. 

1880 Watson in Jrud. Linn. Soc. Zool. XV. or Spire 
high and sharp-pointed, its concavely conical slope being 
slightly broken al the sutures. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Sot. 833 
‘They curve concavely towards lhe source of light. 


Concaveness, = next. 

1730-6 Battny (folio, Concavity, Coucaveness. 1815 J. 
Girennist Labyrinth Demot. 44 Convexness and concave- 
ness usually meet in the same object. 

Concavity (kgnkaviti). [a. F. concavité agth 
c.), ad. L. concavitis: see CONCAVE and -1ry.] 

1. The quality or condition of being concave ; 
hollowness. 

1878 Lyte Dodocus 1. xxv. 37 The leafe .. is rounde and 
thicke .. With some hollownes or concauitie above. 1605 
Campin Rent. (1657) 351 A glass of parabolical concavitie, 
or burning glass, as some call it. 1794 G. Apams Nat, § 
Kcp Philos. U1. xv. 187 1f the radius of concavity be less 
than the radius of convexity. 1840 CartyLe /feroes (1858) 
263 No twisted, poor convex-concave inirror, reflecting all 
objects with its own convesilies and concavities. 1865 
Geax Seen. §& Geol, Scot, vi, 121 The profound concavity 
of these valleys. 

2. A concave surface or side, a hollow vault; 
each of the hollow ‘ spheres’ of ancient astronomy. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 24/2 (R. Supp.) Fro the centre 
of therthe vnio the concavite of the heuen of Saturne. 
1549 Compl. Scot. vi. (1872) 47 The regione celest vitht in 
the concauite of the quhilk is closit the regione elementar. 
56x Even Arte Nanig. 1. v. 7 The water and earth .. are 
conteyned vnder the concauitie of the ayre. 1603 Drayton 
Bar. Wars vi, xxxi, An Hemisphere; In whose Con- 
cavitie, she did compose The Constellations. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 220 An Hollow-Mandrel, made fit stifly to 
receive the convexity of the Globe in its concavity. 1868 
Lockver Guillenin's Heaveus (ed. 3) 277 An orbit the 
concavity of which is always turned towards the Sun. 


3. A hollow ; a cavity. 

1513 Brapsnaw St. Werburge 1. 2810 Of the sayd oke tree 
is a famous opynyon That no man may entre the sayd con- 
cauyte In deedly synne bounden. 1878 Banister //ist. 
Afax 1. 3 These concauities are also encreased by the 
Gristles In some of them growing. 1634 R.H. Salernes 
Regint. 155 In the concavities of the Teeth. @ 1652 Brome 
Queene's .xch. Vv. Wks, 1873 U1. 536 Concavities. .for Rich 
men to hide their treasure in. 1848 J. A. Cartyze tr. Dante's 
Inferno vu, We descended into the fourth concavity. 
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CONCAVO-. 


+ b. The bore ofa gun. Obs, Cf. Concave sé. 1b. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 79 How a Shot which 

sticketh fast within the Concavity of a Piece .. may be 
Shot out. 

+4. fg. A recondite matter ; a profundity. 

16so AsHMOLE Chym. Collect. 27 Bringing confusion and 
discouragement to the young learner, troubling his mind 
with so many obseruations and scuerall concauities. 1658 
Ussuer Ant. 191 The. more inquisitive and diligent in 
searching out and describing the concavities of them. 

Concavo- (kpnkéi-vo ), in combination = Con- 
cavely, concave and —, as in Concavo-co ncave, 
concave on both sides; Concavo-co’nvex, concave 
on one side and convcx on the othcr, and thintest 
in the centre. 

1676 Bovie .Vew A.xp. u. in PAL Trans. X1. 802 The 
two surfaces of it gave it some resemblance in point of 
shape..to a Concavo-Convex Glass. 1727-§1 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v., Concave, Lenses..concave on one side, and 
convex on the other, called concavo-convex, or convexo- 
concave, as the one or the other surface is a portion of a less 
sphere. 183: Brewster Optics iv. 27 A concavo-contiex 
lens..is a Tens one of whose surfaces is concave and the 
other convex, and in which the 1wo surfaces will not meet 
thoush continued. 1858 Getmr //ist. Boulder vi. 98 
Both the valves are concavo-convex, or arched in the same 
direction like two saucers.. within each other. 

+ Concavous, a. Obs. [f. L. concav-ns Coy- 
CAVE + -oUs: ef, Cavous.} =Concave. 

1§78 Bastster //ist. Afan t. 11 Collumbus.. will haue 
them [ossicles] Concauous and hollow. 1599 .\. M. tr. 
Gabethouer’s Bk. Physicke 74/1 Applye that on the Con- 
cavouse tooth, and the wormes will fall out. 1632 Werevin 
anc, Fun, Mon, 30 All the concavous parts of his body .. 
were filled vp with solid lead. 1697 Potter <Intig. Greece 
nN. xiv. '1715' 316 The concavous part of the Liver. 

Ilence + Concavously ad/v., eoncavely. 

3646 Str ‘T. Browse sent. Ep. v. ii. 11686! 192 The 
Dolphin .. is Concavously inverted, and hath its spine de- 
pressed. 

Concayve, obs. form of ConcEIvE. 

Conceal (kgnsi'l),v. Forins: 4-7 concele, ‘4 
Se. -ceil, § -sele, -seale, -sile , 6-7 conceale, 
6-coneeal. [a. OF. concele-r:— 1. conccla-re, f. 
con- together, eompletely + ci/dre to hide.] 

1. “rans. ‘To keep from the knowledge or obser- 
vation of others, refraiit from disclosing ordivulging, 
keep close or secret. 

Jn earliest use referring to the duty of a vassal to conceal 
his lord's counsel or secrets, and not to conceal matters to 
his lord's injury. 

[z292 Britton t. ii.§ § Et puts jure le viscounte, qe il. .les 
priveteez et les counseils de lour heyre ben concelera, /d%/, 
i. xxi. $2 Rien conceler qe a profit de nous dust estre.] 
137§ Barnour race w. 577 (1e] couth Secretis rycht weill 
concell, 1493 dct 7 //en, F771, c, 22 Pream,, Vhe seid ee 
--caste the seid writing in the fire and conseled all the 
matter. 3597 Suaks 2 f/en, /1°, viii. 115 If sir, you come 
with news from the Court .. there is but 1wo wayes, cither 
to vtter them, or1oconceale them. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. 1x.751 
Thy praise hee..Conceales not from us. 1767 Funius Lett, 
xxxv. 163 Has yonr favourite concealed from you that part 
of our history 2? 2828 Scott #..W. Perth xxvi, Concealing 
from him all knowledge who or what he was, 1883 Liovp 
E65 & Flow I. 175 The latter would not conceal her 
pleasure at the bequest. 

+b. To keep secret the identity of, to disguise ; 
to disseinble. Ods. 

1598-9 F.. Forpr @arismus t. (1661) 10 Ladies. .whom the 
Queene had entertained not knowing what they were, be: 
cause they concealed themselues. a 1674 CLARENDON Surv, 
Leviath, (1676) 305 ‘To dissemble or concele that Fidelity 
and Allegiance they ow'd. 1718 Freethinker No. 13. 84 
Calista is the Name under which I shall conceal the Lady. 

+c. P intr. (for ref. To hide. Ods. rare. 

Ya 1400 Chester Pl. 1, (1843) 148 Lorde God .. That dyed 
for mankindes heale, Thou come to us and not conseale 
But be our counsceler, 

2. ‘rans. To put, remove, or keep out of sight 
or notice ; to hide. (Predieated of a person; also 
of a thing that obstruets the view.) 

1§9§ [see ConcEALED]. 1603 Suaks, Jfeas, Pes AL an. i. 
53 Bring me to heare them speak, where I may be conceal'd. 
1671 Vituers (Dk. Buckhm.) Aehearsad mi. ii. (Arb.) 83 
The Army, that lies conceal’d for him in Knights-bridge. 
1700 Davoren Sigtsm. & Guisc. 612 A goblet rich with gems 
.. the hollow part Enclosed, the lid concealed the lover's 
heart. 19771 Smovvetr //amph. Cl, (1811) VI. 347 He could 
not see us, for there was a blind that concealed us from the 
view. 1875 Jevons J/oncy (1878) 159 Small holes can be .. 
concealed by hainmering. 1883 Frounr Short Strd. 1V.t. 
x. 324 [He] could have concealed himself in any one of a 
hundred hiding-places. 

absol. 1860 hiresoe Cond, Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 349 They who hoard and conceal. 

b. transf. To hide from other senses. 

1856 Emerson Eny. Traits, Charac. Wks. (Bohn) IL. 63 
As the musician plays the air which he proceeds to conceal in 
a tempest of variations. in? Sat a gl New Arab. Nts. 
21z The noises of the storm effectually concealed all others. 

Henee Concoa‘ling vé/. s/. and pfl. a. 

1s80 Hotiypann 7reas. Fr. Tong, Kecellement, a con- 
cealing. 1§90 Srenser F. Q. 1. it. 34 Double griefs afflict 
concealing harts. 1656 Artif, Hasudtsonteness 163 Ingenuous 
concealings, or amendings of what is. .amisse. 1870 Proctor 
Other Worlds iv. 98 If we held the concealing medium to 
be of a cloudy nature, 

Conceal(e, var. of ConcILe v, Oés. to reconcile. 

Concealable (kfnsilib’l), a. rare. [f. Con- 
CEAL+-ABLE.] That may be concealed. 

1646 Sin T. Drowxe send, £f.1. ti. 6 The omnisciency of 
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God, whereunto there is nothing concealable. 1823 Vez 
Monthly Mag. VII. 381 Laying bare to public gaze a 
concealable deformity. 

Concealed (kgnsi‘ld), pp/.a. [f. Concean+ 
-ED!,] Hidden, disguised, put out of sight, kept 
secret, etc. : see the verb. 

1588 ALLEN Ac/nton. 20 Her vnlawfull longe concealded or 
fained yssue, 1592 Suaxs. Row. & Ful. um. iii. 98 What 
sayes My conceal'’d Lady-10 pur conceal’d Loue? 31595 — 
John v. ii. 139 To dive like Buckets in concealed Welles. 
1753 W. Metmotn Cicero vi. i. (R.), ‘The most concealed and 
unfrequented paths of philosophy. 1848 Macaunay //rst. 
Eng. 1. 210 She had been, during some years, a concealed 
Roman Catholic. 1858 Mrs. OntrHant Laird of Norlaw 
I. 272 A litule room boasting ‘a concealed bed’, that is to 
say, a recess shut in by folding-doors, and just large enough 
to contain a bedstead. . 

+b. Concealed land; land privily held from the 
king by a person having to title thereto: used 
esp. of lands that had been monastic property be- 
fore the Reformation. Oés. 

1593 Nasne four Lett. Conf. 43 Still he retaineth (like 
conceald land) some part of his proud mind in a beggers 
purse. 1624-32 79tle to Acta Fas. /,¢. 2(Pulton), Con- 
cealed I.ands shall not be recouered vnlesse ii may be 
proued that the King had title vnto them within 60 yeares. 
1630 A. Johnson's Ringd. & Common. 158 That... belongeth 
to the [French] Crowne. .for want of heres males..or.. 
for want of such as can make just clainie, much like our 
concealed Lands in England. 1654 Furter 720 Serm. 23 
Concealed Lands belonged anciently to the King. 

Henee Concealedly a/v., Concea ledness. 

1622 Witner PAtlarete (1633) 713 She that Faire-one is 
whom I Ilere have praised concealedly. 1653 GaubEN 
pene 79 Worldly lusts and interests slily creep in, and 
concen me work in their hearts. 1670 Cottos &sfernon 
nm. vt. 281 [It] began .. to appear ont of the conceal'dness, 
and obscurity, where it had. .lain hid. 

Concealer  kgnsilor. Also 6 concelour, 
concealor. [a. Anglo-1*. concclour, f. conceler: 
see -ER TL and =: cf. Conceat.] 

1. One who eonceals. 

1514 Firzners. Just. Peas 1538 142 Every suche person 
sooffendinge, theyrayders. .concelours, cic, 1581 LAMBARDE 
Eiren. uw. vii. (1588: 203 If he do wilfully conceale that 
hunting .. then the same concealement shal be Felonie in 
such concealor. 1590 Grerne .Verer too late i1600! 45 As 
I will be a friendly counseller, so I will be a faithful con- 
cealer. 1658 Ussner danads an. 3961 (R.1 Rewards to 
them that would tell htm of them, and punishments to the 
concealers. 1820 O. Aez. XXIII. 82 Abettors, Concealers, 
and Receivers of their Spoils. z 

tb. Law. In ith e., applied to persons who 
surreptitiously procured a grant of fictitious or 
obsolete Crown rights, in order to distnrb posses- 
sors who had long held lands in good faith. Ofs. 

App. resting entirely upon the use of the word in 39 Eliz. 
c. 22, where it does not appear to be a technical term, but 
to be simply applied to persons who concealed the truth or 
material facts to the injury or prejudice of others; but by 
writers in the 17th c. apparently associated with CoxceaL: 
MENT 1b: see note P below. 

1597-8 Act 39 Fils. c. 22 ‘They the said Concealors have 
conveyed the said premysses or some parte thereof unto 
others not ignorant of the said fraud and yll practize, whoe 
have hy collor of the said pretended title attempted to 
trouble the possession of divers the ‘I'ennants and Farmors 
of the said Bysshopprick. /Af/,, Neither yet her Maiestie 
tooke any knowledge of any suche pretended title, neither 
nieant to passe any such to the said Concealors. 1623 Sir 
T. Crew $f. in Rushw. //7s¢. Coed. 11659) I. 118 The good 
Bills against Monopolies, Informers and Concealers may 
now pass (Act 21 Jas. /, c. 2: see CONCEALMENT}. € 1630 
Cokr 37d Just, 188 (Commenting on 2. Jas. |,c. 2), Against 
Concealours (turdidum: Hominum genus) and all Pretences 
of Concealements whatsoever. .Certain indigne and indigent 
persons, prying into many ancient titles of the crown. -have 
passed surreptitiously in letters patents. .the mannors lands 
tenements and hereditaments of long time enjoyed by the 
subjects of this realm. ¢ 1670 Hospes Dial. Com, Laws 56. 

® The following absurd account of the word was copied 
verbatim by Blount from Minsheu, and thence passed down 
in the Law Dicts. to Wharton, and so into modern Dicts. 

1617 Minsuru Ductor, Concealors in the Common Law, 
bee such as find out Concealed Lands, that is, such Lands 
as privily are kept from the King by common persons, 
having nothing to show for them, Anno 39 Eliz.c. 22. They 
be so called.. by an Antiphrasis, or contrarie speaking, 
because indeed they do not conceale suche lands, but reueale 
thein. Ut mons a mouendo. 


Ilence + Concea‘leress, a female concealer. 

1611 Cotcr., Receleresse, a concealeresse ; also a woman 
that priuily receiueth stolne goods. 

Concealment (k/nsiImént). Also 4 concele- 
ment, (5 councelement), 6 conceylement. [a. 
OF. concelement, f. concéler to hide: sec -MENT.] 

1. The concealing or keeping secret (of any in- 
formation). In Law, The tntentional suppresston 
of truth or fact known, to the injury or prejudice 
of another; Concealment of birth: see quot. 1874. 

[aga B&rrow 1. ii. § 5 Et si fe Corouner. ,eyt suspecioun 
de concelement de la verité.] ¢1330 R. Baunne Chron, (1810) 
297 Porgh fals concelement William did his wille. 1479 in 

ng. Gtlds (2870) 416, I shall... do no councelement of the 
kynges rightes. c 1g21 Cot. Worse in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
1. 64 I. 179 Committed to the Towre.. for a smale conceyle- 
ment proceding of negligence. 1553 GRimaLDR Cicero's 
Offices ee 142 Such maner of concealmentes cannot 
all be comprehended in the ciuil lawe. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) IV. 479 Where any fraud pr concealment is practised 
by the vendor, by which the estate is evicted. .a bill in 
Chancery ..will lead to a better discovery of the conceal- 
ment, and the circumstances attending it. 1848 Arxovip 


CONCEDE. 


Mar, insur, (1866) I, 1t. ii. 520 Concealment, in the law of 
insurance, is the suppression of a material fact within the 
knowledge of the assured, which the Underwriter has not 
the means of knowing, 1874 A. S. Taytor J/ax, Med. 
Juris. xliv. (ed. 9) 486 The concealment of pregnancy is no 
offence in the English Law, but the concealment of delivery 
or of the dérth of a child is a misdemeanour .. Any person 
tried for the murder of any child, and acquitted thereof, 
wel found guilty of concealment of birth. 

. esp. The holding of land against the king’s 
rights, without a propertitle. /afentees or grantees 
oF concealments: t.e, persons to whom patents or 


grants of concealed lands were given. 

1623 Act 21 Jas, [,c. 2 An act forthe general quiet of the 
subjects against all pretences of concealment whatsoever. 
‘bid., (Persons}.. Claiming or pretending to have any.. 
claime..to the same aandthy force or colour of any Letters 
Patents, Grants, vpon suggestion of Concealement or wrong- 
full detaining or not being in Charge, or defectiue Titles, 
/did., A\l Patentees, or Grantees oi Concealements or de- 
fectiue Titles. /é¢d., By reason of any Commission, or 
other authoritie to find out Concealements, <lefectiue 
Titles, or Lands, Tenements, or Hereditaments, out of 
charge. 1691 T. H{ace} dec. New [svent. p. Ixxiv, Raking 
for old Debts, the number of Informations, Projects upon 
concealments, I could not find.. ever to advantage the 
Crown. 

Jig. or adlusively. 1613 Fretcuer, etc. [lonest Man's 
ort. y. iti, Their penance, sir, I'll undertake, so please you 
To grant me one concealment. ar6ag — Aum. Lieut. 
i, hey say she keeps an office of concealements. 


2. gen. The aetion of concealing or kceping 


seeret. 

ar6oo Hooxer Eccl. od. vt. iv. § 4 Confession doth.. 
abate the weight of men's offences, concealment doth make 
them heavier. 260: Suaks, 7wed. N.u iv. 115 She neuer 
told her loue, But let concealment like a worme i’th budde 
Feede on her damaske cheeke. 1665 Bovtx Occas. Ref. v. 
iv. (1675) 309 A modest Concealment of [ones Excellencies]. 
1992 Anecd. IW. Pitt IIL. xxxix. 39, 1 know that all con- 
cealments are vain and useless, ier icecoch Eng, Purit. 
ii. 193 Ile made no concealment of his opinions. 


+ 3. Secret knowledge ; a secret, a mystery. Ods, 

1597 Suaks.1 //ex, /V, uti. 167 A worthy Gentleman, 
Exceeding well read, and profited in strange concealments. 
1622 T. Scort ely. Pismire 47 What skils it, whether my 
soule departs with many concealments which might have 
bettered others. - 

4. The aetion of hiding anything from view. 

1607 Saks. Cor. 1. ix. 21, "Twere a concealement worse 
then a Theft. 1745 P. THomas ¥rud. Anson's Voy. 64 He 
.. commanded .. that every Man’s Chest and Hemeice 
should be search’d 10 prevent Concealments. — /d¢d._ 306 
A general Search was made on board both Ships..for Con- 
caine of Money, Plate, or Jewels, 

b. The condition of being hidden from sight, or 
from recognition by disguise. sf, in the phr, zz 
conccalment: hidden, in hiding, in a hiding-place. 

160g Suaxs. Lear iv. iii. 54 (Globe) Some dear cause 
Will in concealment wrap meupawhile. 17945. WiLurAms 
Fermont 143 A superiority in situation, numbers, conceal- 
ment or some other circumstance. 1802 Mar. EoGewort 
Morad T. (1816) 1, 202 She has a lover .. in concealment .. 
you won't betray him. fod. He has absconded, and is 
still in concealment. 

c. The capaeity of coneealing; in f/. —_ 
concr., condittons or surroundings that conceal. 

1728 Tuomson Spring 590 (1738) The clefted tree Offers 
iis kind concealment to a few [birds], 1848 H. Mirter 
First aan S v. 11857) 79 A gang of coiners were suspected 
.. of harbouring among its concealments. 1857-8 Sears 
Athan. 88 The concealments and envelopments of this 
material body. 

Concearn, obs. f. Concrry. 

Conceat, -ceave, obs. ff. ConceiT, CONCEIVE. 

Concede (kpnsi‘d), v. (a. F. concéde-r (t6the. 
in Littré), or ad. L. concéd-cre to withdraw, give 
way, yield, grant, cte, f. con- altogether + cédére 
to go away, give way, yield : see CepE.] ‘. 

1. érans. To admit, allow, grant (a proposition), 
to acknowledge the truth, justice, or propriety of 
(a statement, claim, etc.); sometimes in weaker 
sense, To allow formally for the sake of argument. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pend. Ef. v. ix. 247 If (as Macrobius 
and very good Authors concede) Bacchus .. be the same 
Deity with the Sunne. 1749 Fietpinc Yom Fones xv. i, If 
by virtue these writers mean the exercise, etc...1 shall very 
readily concede the point. 1836 J. Gitpert Chr. Atoncm, 
vii, (£852) 195 The law itself was not conceded to have been 
unjust, 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. 1. viii, Conceding, for a 
moment, that there is any analogy between a bee and a 
man, 1883 dfanch. Guardian 17 Oct. 5/4 The claim of 
the negro to be exactly a brother..seems not yet to be 
finally conceded. 

2. To grant, yield, or surrender (anything asked 
or claimed, e.g. a right, a privilege). 

2632 Havwakop te. Siondi’s Eromina 81 Concede me I 
pray you this small digression. /éf. 101 Vouchsafe to 
concede me cnely the first attribute in your esteeme, and 
that shall content me. 1805 Soutney Madoc in W. vin, 
What wouldest thou That to these Hoamen I should now 
concede? 1841 Miss Mitroko in L’Estrange Ze/¢ III. viii. 
123 The money..wasconceded. 1858 Buck Le Cinsliz.(1873) 
Il. viii, 558 Free trade was conceded to the West Indian 
Islands. 1883 Manch. Exam. 24 Oct. 4/6 Any advance of 
wages at present tsnot warranted. .and cannot be conceded, 

3. intr. or absol. To make a coneession. 

1780 Burke Sp. Bristol Wks. [11.371 When .. I wished 
you to concede to America, at a time when phe pee con: 
cession at our feet. 1799 Benpors Contrib, Phys. Knowl. 
Introd. 25 By conceding equally to opinions, of which none 
can have any solid title to preference, 


CONCEDENCE. 


Hence Conce'ded f//. a., Concededly adv., ad- 
mittedly, Conce’ding wd/. sd. and ff/. a. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.v. xx. 263 From conceded 
mistakes they authentically promoted errors. 1684 WILLARD 
Afercy magn. 10 The father’s conceding act. 1787 Herald 
No. 16 A conceding of more than his subject .. required of 
him. 1854 Ronxatps & Ricttarpson Chem, Technol. (ed. 2) 
1. 41 Conceded lands. 1882 M. Moré Tribune 22 Mar., The 
present Executive Mansion ..is concededly not what it 
ought to be. F 

+Conce'dence. O#s—' [f. L. type *concé- 
dentta, {. concédére + see CONCEDE and -ENCE.] The 
action of conceding; concession. 

1748 Ricuarvson Clartssa (1811) I. 116 (D.) [Terms] ac- 
cepted upon a mutual concedence ; they to give up Solmes, 
she to give up me. 

Conce‘der. 

In mod. Diets. 

Conceill, var. of ConciLe v. Ods. 

Conceit (kgnsit), sé. Forms: a. 4-8 con- 
ceipt(e; B. 4-7 conceyt(e, 5-7 -ceite, 6-7 
-ceat(e, (7 -ciet), 5-conceit; y. 4-6 conseyt/(e, 
-seit(e, (5 -sceyt(e), 5-6 -sayte, 6 consate, 
Sc. -sait(e, (-saight, -sette), 7 Sc. -seate, [To 
this there appears to be no corresp. OF. word, so 
that it would secm that conce7¢ was formed in Eng. 
from conceive, on the analogy supplicd by deceive, 
deceit (OF. deceite, -cyte, -cite, Anglo-F. desgait (in 
Langtoft) :—L. type decepia), receive, receipt (OF. 
recette, recoite, F. Yrecepte, recettes—L. recepta). 
It. concetto (:—L. concept-us a conceiving) was evi- 
dently the source of some of the later senses.] 

I. Conception ; conceiving and its product. 
+1. That which is conceived in the mind, « con- 
ception, notion, idea, thought ; device. Ods. 

¢ 1374 CHAUCER 7 roylus 1. 692 For-pi wolde | fayn rcmcue 
Thy wrong conceyte. /érd. 1.755 Allas conseytes wronge 
What harm pey don. 1388 Wvetir Eeclus. xxsii. 16 Do 
thi conseitis (That is, parforme thi good purpos conseyued 
there’, 1393 Gower Cou#f III. 137 Whan the word to the 
conceipt Descordeth. c1440 Proms, Para, 89 Conceyte, 
conceptus. 1519 Interl. Four Elentents in Hazl. Dodstey 
I. 7 Every man after his fantasy Will writc his conceit. 
1549 Compl, Scot. Ded. Ep. 6 Ane temerare consait, 1596 
Spenser State /re?. x Put a vainc conceipt of simple men, 
1639 Futver //oly War 1. vi. (1840) 8 Fluent in language to 
express their conceits. 1703 Damrizr Voy. 111. 88 Being 
thus possess’d with a Conceit that we could not Sail from 
hence till September. 

+b. Const. of Obs. 

1432 Paston Lett, No. 18 1. 33 The king is growen ..in 
conceite and knowleche of his isghieeat 1631 GovuGEe 
God's Arrows u. § 6. 141 Soothing of pcople with conceipt 
of plenty. 1664 Power Exp. Phifos.1. 37 Dr. Brown hath 
ranked this conceit of the Eyes of a Snail amongst the 
Vulgar errours of the multitude. 1823 Lamn £/ia Ser. 1. 
viii. (1865) 288 A glimmering conceit of some such thing. 

+c. Used in the logical senses of Concert. Oés. 

1588 Fraunce Lawyer's Logtke 92 Every conceipt of the 
mind is determinatly eyther generall or speciall, and speciall 
eyther particular or singular. /éfd. 87. 1654 Z. Coxe 
Logike, As the word sav is [used] to express primarily the 
conceit which we form of human nature. /é/d. 11. "1665 
Granvit. Scepsis Sct. xxvi, "Tis more then any man can 
determine, whether his conceit of what he calls white, be 
the same with anothers. 1668 Witktns Read Char. 20 That 
conceit which men have in their minds concerning a Horse 
-- is the Notion or mental Image of that Beast. 

+d. Conception, signification, meaning. Olds. 

1659 /ustruet, Oratory 71 Eastern-tongues use. .reduplica- 
tion onely for the more. .gravity, without varying at all the 
conceit. 1674 Prayvrorp Skid d7us.1. xi. 40 Understanding 
of the Conceit and the humour of the words. 

+2. The facnlty of conceiving; conception, 
apprehension, understanding. Oés. 

C1450 Why I can't be a Nun 336 in £. £. P. 1862) 147 
Sum man wolde say, And to hys conceyte so hyt ectiulde 
seme, That I forsoke sone a perfyte way. 1580 Sipxry 
(J), I not looking for such a matter, had not my conceit 
open to understand them. 1597 Mortey Jufrod. Aldus, 117 
Vou hauea good master and a quicke conceit. 1600 Suaxs. 
A.Y.L.v. ii. 48, I know you are a Gentleman of good con- 
ceit. 1658 Whole Duty Man i. § xx (1684) 2 Excellent, be- 
yond all that our wit or conceit caniinaginc. 1805 Wortsw. 
Waggouer t. 91 His own conceit the figure planned. 

+b. Capacity (mental). Ods. 

1560 Rottann Crt. Venus w. 652 ‘Thame to rehers it ex- 
cedis my consait, 1613 R.C. 7adle Alph. (ed. 3’, Capa- 
citie, largenesse of a place, conceit or recvit. 

+c. ? Frame of mind, disposition. Ods, 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. u. ii, Theyr lye in wayte 
Gyauntes great. .that all devoureth by theyr yl! conceyte. 

+3. The process or action of conceiving ; con- 
ception. Ods. 

1594 Drayton /dea 860 Wise in Conceit, in Act a very 
sot. 1709 Staves Aun. Ref. I. xlviic 510 The Earl of 
Murray had departed lately from the Scotch Court, upon 
conceit of that Queen’s love to the Lord Darnley. 

II. Personal or private opinion. 

+4. Personal opinion, judgement or estimation, 

usually ‘in a neutral sense’ (J.), as tv my conceit, 


in my opinion or conception of the case. Ods. 
61386 Citaucer Can. Veour, Prot. & T. 661 Ye schul have 
no mysbileeve Ne wrong conceyt of me in youre absence. 
©1440 Generydes 4739 A litill dogge .. In here conseite a 
grete Tewell it was. 1448 R. Fox Chron. (Camden Soc) 
114 The seyde duke stoode in gode conseyte of the peple. 
1549 Compe. Scot. Prol. 11 Ve sal fynd atnang ane thou- 
sand men, ane thousand consaitis. 31551 Roaixson tr. 
More's Utop, . (Arb.) 127 Comelinesse of bewtye doethe 


One who concedes. 
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..auaunce the wines in the eonceite of their husbandes. 
1633 Be. Hawn /land Texts N. 7. 61 Herod had an awfnll 
and reverent conceit of John. 1698 [Vhole Duty Afau xiti. 
§ 12 (1684) 100 Willing to lay: down ill conceits of their 
neighbours. 1759 Frankutn Zss. Wks. 1840 TIT. 369 A re- 
monstrance .. containing a submissive conceit, that one 
hundred thousand pounds. .would answer. 

th. of oneself, one’s own opinions, etc., with 
qualifying adjs. dad, good, ete. Obs. Sec also SELF- 
CONCEIT, orig. ‘self-conccived opinion’. (Cf. 5 b.) 

581 J. Burt. /faddou's Answ, Osor, 136 Vayne conceipte 
of hisown opinion. 1603 Hottasp JZutarch's Mor, 84 ‘To 
confirme that good selfe-conceit and opinion of his owne. 
1677 Barrow Seri, (1683) [1.i.12 Every inan is unwilling 
to entertain a bad conceit of himself. @1716 BuacKkai. 
Wks. (1723) 1. 9 Such as have a mean and low Conceit of 
themselves. 1788 BurNs Let. fo Clariuda 7 Mar., Lord, 
send us a gude conceit o' oursel'! 

c. Ja one’s own conceit: in one's own private 
opinion, estimation, or judgement: now coloured 
by sense 6. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Xrb,) 63 Thys clerke .. was wisc 
and wyttye in hys owne conccyte. 1835 Covernatn Row. 
xit. 16 Be not proude in youre awne consaytes (Cranm. & 
Geneva opinions; A deiuis conceite$ 1611, 1881 conceits). 
1535 Jove Afol, Tindale 5 Standing to miche in our own 
consaightis. 1568 Grartox Cévox. 11, 734 He imagined in 
his awne conceipt, that this request would be made. a 1670 
Hacner Adp. Wiliams 1. (1692) 176" By falling down in 
your own conceipt, you are monnted higher in the opinion 
of all others, «1704 T. Brown Praise Druuk. Wks. 1730 
I. 36 A drunkard does... fancy himself a king in his own 
conceit. 

5. Favourable opinion, csteem; = good conceit 
in 4. Now dial. exc. in out of conceit with, dis- 
satisfied with, no longer pleased with. 

1462 astou Lett. No, 445 11.96 John Fermour. .stondyth 
out of the conceyte of much peple. 1480 Nobt, Devyl/ in 
Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) 1. 50 Ye be in grace and conceyte 
with Almyghty God. 1g1rq Darcuay Cyt. & Uploudyshue. 
(Percy Soc.) p. xliii, Thou mayst suspect..Him more in 
favourand in conceipt then thon. c1ggo Greene’. Bacon 
Wks. (1861) 173 Europes conceit of Bacon hath an end. 
1651 Life Kather Sarfi (1676) 89 With all the Grandees. . 
he was in the greatest conceipt that any private person 
could obtain. 1687 Concreve Ofd Sach. 1. iv, What fine 
lady hast thou been putting out of conceit with herself. 
1788 Fraxxiin A utobiog, Wks. 1840 1. 192 Enough to put 
us out of conceit of such defenders. 1838 J. H. Newman 
Far. Serin, 1V. x. 184 ‘To be out of conceit with our lot in 
life. 1879 Miss Jackson Shrofsh. Word-é&., i hanna much 
consait of ‘er [i.¢. I don’t think much of her]. 

b. of oneself, or one's qualities. Cf. SELY-CONCEIT. 

581 J. Bean //addon’s nszw. Osor. 499, Mynded with 
selfe love..swallowed upp with his owne conceipt. 1597 
Mortey /frad, us. 87 Conceit of their own sufficiencie 
hath ouerthrowne many. 1998 Barnxvir.p Compl. Poctric 
xix, The flattring Glasse of Pride, and Self-conceit. 1621 
Burton eluat. Aled 1. ii, 1v. iv, They.. possessed the poor 
man with a conceipt of his cece Povtry. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer's Laplaud xv. 77 ‘Vhat man that is skilled in 
these tongues hath not little conceit of himself. 1776 Anam 
Soutait 1°) WV. 11869) IL, fi. 422 The landlord's conceit of his 
own superior knowledge. 1830 Cuxnincuam Brit, Paint. 
If, 227 With..a large conceit of himself, 

6. An overweening opinion of oneself; over- 
estimation of one’s own qualities, personal vanity or 
pride; conccitedness. App. short for prec. or for 
SELF-CONCEIT, 

1605 Be. Haun Afedit. & Vozws 1. § 96 The proude man, 
though hee be empty of good substance, yet he is full of 
conceite, 1836 Hor. SmitH Vi Trump. (1876) 100 Con- 
ceit—taking ourselves at our own valuation generally about 
fifty per cent. above the fair worth. 1845 Forp //audbh. 
Spain 1. so It takes the conceit out ofa man. 1858 O. W. 
Howmes elut. Breaks..t. i. 4 Conceit,.is to human character 
what salt is to the ocean; it keeps it sweet, and renders it 
endurable, A tee 

III. Fancy ; fanciful opinion, action, or pro- 
duction, 

7. A fanciful notion; a fancy, a whim. 

1530 PaLsGr. 207/2 Conceyte, /aulaisic. [1549 Coupl, 
Scot, i, 22 Fortune is .. ane vane consait ymaginet in the 
hartis of onfaythtful men.] 1622 Dekker Roaring Girle 
Wks. 1873 IIT. 195 Some haue a conceit their drink tasts 
better In an outlandish cup then in our owne. 1681 W. 
Rosrrrson Phraseol. Get. ita 365 A conceit or fancy, 
imaginatio a17z14 Burset Own Time (1823) 1. 425 As 
the conceit took her, she madc him fall out with all his 
friends, one after another. 1848-76 Mitt. Pol. Hcon. Prelim. 
Rem. 2 The conceit secms too preposterous to be thought 
of as a serious opinion. ; F 

b. (without g/.) Fancy, imagination, as an at- 
tribute or faculty. 

1578 Banister /f/ist. Alan vut. 102 When reason should 
giue tudgement, conccyt standeth in the light. 158x SipNey 
Afpol. Poetrie (Arb.) 23 That high flying liberty of conceit 
proper to the Poet. 1590 Greene Ori. Fur. Wks. (1861) 94 
In conceit huild castles in the sky. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy, 
S. Sea (1847) 57 The cause of this sicknes some attribute to 
sloath; some to conceite. 1740 Somervitte Hodbbinol in. 
244 In Conceit Already grasp the warm-contested Prize. 
1874 Dixon io Queens xvu. viii, The name of Anna 
tickled his conceit. ; 

8. A fanciful, ingenious, or witty notion or 
expression; now applied disparagingly to a 
strained or far-fetched turn of thought, figure, etc., 
an affectation of thought or style; =Concerro. 

1513 Douctas ners 1. Prol. 344 Als oft as 3¢ him reid.. 
3e fynd ilk tyme sum merye new consait. 1581 J. Bett 
Haddou's Answ, Osor.264 How..our toung may be framed 
to pretie conceiptes. 1633 7eas. Mid. Secrets Pret., Some 
rare conceits not before published. 1653 WaLton Angler 
46 Most of his conceits were either Scripture-jests, or 


| 


CONCHIT. 


lascivious jests: for which I count no man witty. 1751 
Jousson Rambler No. 141 ¥ 10 Sometimes I drew the con- 
versation up..to a proper point, and produced a conceit 
which | had treasured np. 1785 Rein Jat. Powers 1. x. 287 
His style is disagreeahle being full of Conceits. 1838-9 
Hatcam //ist. Zit, VIL. v. ut. § 5. 229 Extravagant meta- 
hors .. and conccits on equivocal words are very frequent 
in the Adone. 1873 Sysonns Grh. Poets x. 324 The Greeks 
had no conceits: they did not call the waves ‘nodding 
hearse-pluincs *..or laburnums ‘dropping wells of fire’. 
1888 Spectator 30 June go7/2 The Seventeenth Century, 
when the sweetness of song, is for the most part lost in its 
conceits, 
b, A fanciful action, practice, cte.; a trick. 
e1520 Fergitins in Vhoms Prose Kent, 1858! 11. 59 The 
lyfe of Vergilius with many dyuers consaytes that he dyd. 
1568 Grartox Chrow. 11.719 X pretic conceyt that hap- 
pened in this gathering. 1579 lai Auphucs iAth.) 67 
Practise some pleasant concept vpon thy poore patient. 
1644 Bunwer Chrfroé. 1 Declarative conceits of Gesture, 
1728 Youne Love ante i. 186 Men, overloaded with a large 
estatc, May spill their treasure in a nice concett. 1874 
Green Short fist. v. 214 Religions enthusiasm had de- 
generated into the pretty conceits of Mariolatry, 
e. (without f/) The use of conceits as a quality 
of literary taste or style; ‘sentiment, as distin- 


guished from imagery’ | J.). 


1589 Nasu in Greene's Menaph, Ded. (Arbo 8 Oft hane 
I obserued. .a secular wit..to bee more iudiciall in matters 
of conceit, then onr quadrant crepundios. 1709 Porr #iss. 
Crit. 291 Some to conceit alone their taste confine. a 2763 
SNENSTONE /fss. 227 Conceit is false taste, and very widely 
different from no taste at all. 1838-9 Haniam //ist. Leh 
IV. v. iv. $53 A tendency to conceit is perceived in Rapin. 

d. ‘Gaiety of imagination’ (J.\, wit. 

1897 Stevks. 2 fen. 21, un. iv. 263 Tis Wit is as thicke as 
‘Vewksbuiie Mustard: there is no more conceit in him, than 
is ina Mallet. 1981 Jounson Rawdbler No. 141? 7 Sudden 
scintillations of conceit. 

+9. concr. A fancy article. Ods. 

1463 Bury Meds (1850) 25 Steyned clothes wt ymages, and 
othir consceytes longyng to the seid place. 1538 Starkey 
England 1, iti. 80 Marchantys wych cary ont thyngys 
necessary..and bryng in agayn vayn tryfullys and con- 
ceytes. 1577 87 HoninsurD Chron, 1. 33:1 Ouches, or ear- 
rings, and other conceits made of amber. 1590 Sutaxs. 
Aids. Noi i. 33. 1640-4 Loud, Petit, in Rushw. //is2. 
Coél. (1692) ut. To The turning of the Communion Table 
Altar-wise, setting Images, Crucifixes, aud Conceits over 
them, and Tapers and Books upon them. 17zr Appison 
Spect. No. 59? 5 To blemish his excellent Plan with so poor 
a Conceit. 1823 F. Cooper /oueer vii, A small basket of 
the ash-wood sltps, coloured in divers fantastical conceits. 

+b. A fancy trifle for the table; kickshaws. 

1525 Lp. Bernurs Frorss. I, xxvi. 72 He wolde gladlye 
se conscytes and fantesies at his table. @ 1554 Rurones BA, 
Nurture in Babees Kk, 68 If your Mayster will haue any 


conccites after dinner, as ae Nuts, or crcame, 1582 
Mesnay in //arf, Misc. (Malh,) 11, 182 The.. last is some- 
time cheese, sometime preserued conceites. 1608 ARMIN 


Vest Ninw, 1842: 21 Mingling a conceit with butter, 
e. Of a person: An oddity. Se. 

1878 W. Miter Wonders’ Wean in Whistle-Biukie V1. 

317 (Supp.), He was sic a conceit—sic an ancient-ltke wean, 
IV. +10. Conception of offspring. Obs, 

1589 Pasguil's Ret, Diij, The mynctng Dainels] conceipt 
was so quick, that shee caught a childe whilst her husbande 
was from her, [Perhaps only a pun] . 

+11. A (morbid) aficction or seizure of the 
body or mind : see ConckIVE v. 83 esp. in phrase 
To take a conceipt : to become affected, to sicken, 


etc. 

1568 R. Gratton Chron, (leu. 7,11. 433 When newes of 
this ..was shewed to his father, he tooke such an inward 
conceipt, that it cost him his lyfe. 1603 Frorto Montaigne 
ut. iv. (1632) 469 The Conceipt of the stone.. hath .. so 
stopped my urine. 1622 Peacnam Compd. Geut. xi. (1634) 
to1 He found the affection of the Pope so estranged from 
him, that hereupon hee tooke a conceipt and dyed. 

» 12. atirib. and Comdé., as conceit-net (Sc.), 
a kind of fishing net fixed by poles and including 
a portion of a tidal river or bay. 

1805 State, Leslie of Powis, etc. 78 (Jan.) Whether the 
feith-nets, and conceit-net, and yare-net, are stent-nets? 
— Hid. 109 The conceit-nct is thirty fathoms in length, 
and two and one-half fathoms in depth. 

Conceit (kgnsit), v Forms: see prec. [f. 
Conceit sé.] 

+1. “ans. To take into the mind, apprehend, 
form a conception or notion of (some objective 


fact). Ods. Cf. Conceive 8, 9. 

1gs7_Eart Surewssury in Lodge /élustr. Brit. Hest. 
(1791) 1. 285 The Scotts begyne allredye to conceyte a brute 
of an armye. 1589 Greexe Jfenaph. (Arb.) 24 Thou.. 
conceiptist the Astronomicall motions of the heavens, 
1593 — Vision Wks. (1882) XII. 197 Yet I could not but 
conccit it hardly, and so in a discontented humor I sat mc 
down vpon my bed-side. 1597 Danirt Civ. [Fares 1, Ix, 
And to the king the whole discourse relate: who not con- 
ceipting it as it wastold,etc. 1601 Sttaxs. Ful. Co. til. 162 
Him, and his worth, and our great need of him, You haue 
right well conceited. 1602 Marston Ant. & Mel. /nduct., 
A part .. which _I have neither able apprehension to con. 
ceipt, nor what I conceipt gratious abilitie to utter. 

To imagine, fancy, think. Cf. Coxcrive 11. 

1600 Hevwoop 2nd Pt. Edw. 1V, Wks. 1874 1.15: How 
can ye once conceit so base a thing? 1633 G, HeRBert 
Yemple, Fatth ii, 1 did conceit a most delicious feast. 
1655-60 STantey /frst. Philos. (1701) §56/1 Body is under- 
stood by conceiting a certain vast heap of Magnitude. 
1847 De Quincey Conversation Wks. XIV. 167 Whatever 
France may conceit of herself. 1879 Miss Jackson eg ae 
lWord-b&., ‘ Mother .. think I shall ‘ave ‘em [measles]? 
Dunna yo’ go to consait ‘em; think nuthin’ about it’. 


CONCEITED. 


b. with 047. and zefiz. complentent. 
ite fo conceit ae ath (to be) something. 
x60 Suaxs. Fo. C. 11. i. 1g2 One of two bad wayes you 
must conceit me, Either a coward, or a Flatterer. 1626 
Kt. Bernaro /sle of Alan (1627) 141 He having conceited 
himselfe to be free. 1658 W. Burrow ftin. Anton. 188 
Antiquity conceited this Sea most dangerous. 1695 Tryon 
Dreams & Vis, vi. 85 Things which they conceit to be 
Innocent and Indiferent. 1728 Pork Daye. ut, 184 vote, 
Let not this name..be conceited to mean the learned Olaus 
Wormius. 1816 Soutney in Q. Rev. 337 Alfieri began to 
conceit himself gbeaay & poet. 1878 SEeLry Stein ll. 565 
Conceiting himself to be made of better clay than other men, 
e. with obj. clause. Now chiefly dad. 

1606 G. Wlooncockr] tr. F/ist, /ustine 4b. 1611 Bipre 
Transl. Pref. 1 Vf any man conceit that this is the lot and 
portion of the meane sort onely. oe Perxins Prof. Bh. i. 
$37.37, I conceit such grant is g 1684 Bunyan Pilger. 
ut. 141, 1 conceited he should not kill me. 1772 Priesttry 
inst. Relig. (1782) 1, 322 Arts of sorcery which they conceit 
that he learned in Egypt. 1823 De Quincey King of 
Hayti Wks. X11. 68 Never conceit that 1 shall lend any 
the nore countenance..to your connection, [2 Whitby 
Gloss., *¥ consate you'll be frae Lunnun’, 1877 in //odder- 
ness Gloss, 1878 Cumbrid, Gtoss., ‘1 consate you're a 
stranger here-away’. 1881 Leicestersh. Wordtk., ‘An 
consate it war’, i.e. I think it was.J 

+3. intr. To form a conception, think, conceive. 


’ 
Const, of ‘ou, subord. clause. ? Obs. 

1899 Warn. Faire Wom. 1, 581 You shall do me wrong If 
otherwise you do conceit of me. 1601 RK. Jounson Adngd. 
& Comm. 166 The Italians conceiting marucilous highly 
of themselues. 1604 Suaks. O¢/, tu. ill, 149 One, that so | 
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Now only 


imperfectly conceits [Qg. conjects}. 1614 1. Apams Devil's 
Bangnet 308 So Hierome conceiteth on those words. 1667 
E. Cnampercayne S¢.G4. Britt mi. x. 1743) 256 The sword 
of St. Paul, not the dagger of William Walworth, as some 
have conceited. 1 Gaie Crt. Gentiles 1. 1, viii. 126 The 
Laurel was .. that with which, they conceited, he crowned 
his head. 1828 Scott /. AF. ferth xvi, Another strain of 
ninstrelsy, and, as the Ronnet-maker coneeited, one which 
approached much nearer. 

4 trans. To fill or inspire with a concett or fancy. 

1587 Greene Fuphues Wks.(1882) VI. 233 Whose dreames 
were but sweete slumbers conceipted by imagination of the 
beauty of his Polixena. 1590 — Orl. Fur, Wks. (18611 96 
To plague the Palatine with jealousy, And to conceit him 
with some deep extreme, 1876 Buackie Sones Xelig. $ L. 
227 Pert witlings fling crude fancies round As wanton whim 
conceits them. 

b. vrefl. (ef. self-couceit), 

1809 J. Buack tr. Schlegel’s Lect. Dram. Art & Lit. iii. 
(1876: 50 Conceiting themselves that they have far surpassed 
the ancients. 1829 Sir W. Hasit.ton Dyscess, (1853) 21 We | 
. conceit ourselves that we contemplate absolute existence. | 
1873 F. Wate Mod. Augtish 18 ‘To conceit ourselves that 
our progeny will be salisfied with our English. 

5. To havea good conecit of, to take a fancy to, 


‘faney’, Now dial. 

1589 Green U'nélies Love Wks. 1882 VEL 154 [Lentulus] 
both conceited the methode, and allowed of the manner. 
1602 Warner [dh. ASngc ix. xliv. (1612) 209 Yea that con: 
ceit such: Poemes as more learned not conceaue, Reade not 
the rest, 1706 De For Jare Div. Introd. 2 ‘The strong un- 
bounded Lust of Sov‘reign Rule, Makes him conceit the 
Prince, forget the Fool, 1786 Mas. Bennetr Jut. dadiscr. 
iii. 107, I should never conceit a dress thar had not afforded 
the poor devils a few yards for themselves. 1830 Lams 

*arenbroker’s D. in Blackivw. NXVL 97 That gensle- 
woman might conceit a favourite chemise that had descended 
to her. 1832 Miss Mitrorp /yd/age Ser. v. (1863) 365, 1 
shall never conceit the sight of a pereh again. 1876 A/id. 
}erksh. Gloss. *1 can’t consate that man’s face, somehow’. 

+6. To conceive as a purpose or design ; =Con- 
CEIVE 7. Obs. 

1603 Knotirs Hist. Turks (1621) 139 Othoman .. began 
now..to conceit greater matters, for the further increase of | 
his honor. 1614 Cornwatuis in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1, 166 
What I had conceited to speak in Parliament. 1638 Irv. 
woop Wise Wom, u. i. Wks. 1874 V. 297, | have conceited, 
to have Luce married to this blunt Gentleman, 

+7. To conceive (hope, a liking, etc.) ; =Con- 
CEIVE 6. Obs. 

a 641 Secr. Mem. Earl of Leicester (1706) 175, 1 con- 
ceited hope that he might.. become in time an honorable .. 
neighbour. 

llenee Concei'ting v4/. sb. 

1641 Mitton C4. Discipl. 1 Froin her perverse conceiting 
of God and holy things, she had fallen to believe no God at 
all. 1644 Dicey Nat. Bodves i. (1658) 3 Our unwary con- 
ceiting that things are iu their own natures nfter the same 
fashion as we consider them in our understanding. 

Conceited (kfnsrtid), pfl. a. [f. Concent sd. 
and v.+-ED.] I. Chiefly from the sé. 

+1. Ofa person; a. Having a conceit, Soars 
tion, intelligence, wit, a mind (of such a kind). Ods. 

rgqz Upace Erasm, Hee p. xxvi, Merie conceipted. 
1594 Martowe & Nasir Dido ut, O dull conceited Dido | 
1598 Barret Theor. Warres 1.1.6 Your thirde quicke con- 
ceipted man. 1647 Linty Cér. Astro, clxxix. 752 Humane, 
rationall, and pleasantly conceited. 

+b. Having a good ‘conceit’: intelligent, in- 
genions, clever : said of persons and their works. 

1593 SHAKS. Lacr. 1371 Cloud-kissing Ilion ..Which the 
conceipted Painter drew so prowd. 1594 Prat Fewell-ho., 
Sorts of Soyle 33 Obseruations..such as I haue partely 
drawne from conceipted wits, | 4 

+e. Clever, witty, amusing: said of persons 


and their words or writings. Oés. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man tx Hum. ut. ii, You are con- 
ceited, Sit. 160g Capen Rem, (1637) 403 A few conceited 
merry and laughing Epitaphes, 162x Burton Axat. fel, 
ts, ii. tt, (1652) 259 The Egyptians .. are commended to be 
red caieoted merry Nation. 1649 Lo, Hersert f/en. V 7/1, | 
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an. 134 The pleasure he had in his conceiled and merry 
language. 168: W. Ronertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 365 
Conceited or witty, depidns. 4 

2. Having an opinion, opinioned, of opinion ; 
esp. haying an opinion of such a kind: -minded, 
-affectcd, -disposed. (Cf. Concert 2.4.) Now dzal. 

I Frese Contn. Holinshed 111. 1552/2 Wherewith he 
could not but be pleasantlie conceipted. 1605 VERSTEGAN 
Dec. fatell, i, (1628) 6 The first language .. whereof divers 
haue bin diversely conceited. 1649 Srtpen Laws Eng... 
Ixiii, (1739) 128 The people [were] well-conceited of the 
King’s aims, 1662 H. Stusse Jad. Nectar. ii. 10 Very un- 
pleasant to taste, if they be not very well conceited thereof. 
1664 Evetyn Pomona (1729) 96 They are strongly conceited, 
that this addition .. doth ..meliorate their cider, «@ 1677 
Barrow Sern, (1683) II. ii, 27 To be well conceited, and 
well affected toward his Maker. 1 Peacock N. W. 
Lincolnsh, Gioss., * I’m consated he'll kill his sen’ wi’ drink’. 

+b. Possessed with a good opinion of; = wel/- 
conceited in pree. Obs. 

1624 Cart. Smitu Virgina 1. 34 Of our Chirurgians they 
were so conceited that they elena any Plaister would 
heale any hurt. 1669 Woriipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 38 So 
much conceited of a Novelty. 1683 tr. Araswins’ Moriae 
func. 45 Be yonrself thoroughly conceited of your deserts. 
1734 tr. Kodlin's Anc. List, (1827) 1. tt. 245 This proud 
nation fondly conceited of its antiquity. 

+e. Well disposed, favourably minded, fo. Obs. 

1618 Latnam and BA. Fatconry (1633) 14 Many men. .will 
hardly be perswaded to be thereto conceited. 

3. Having an overwecning opinion of oneself, or 
one’s own qualities, ete. ; vain. Orig. selfcoucetted. 
(The principal existing sense.) 

[1597 Tuvxse in Aimade, (1865) Introd. 99 The selfe 
conceyted Mr. Savile, provoste of Eatone. 1751 SMOLLETT 
Per. Pic. (1779) Ib. Ixix. 240 Assuming the air of a self-con- 
ceited dupe.] 1608-11 Be. Hane Avedit. § Vows Wks. 1837 
VIII, 27 A conceited man must be a foole, for that over- 
weening opinion he hath of himselfe, excludes all oppor- 
tunity of purchasing knowledge. 1707 Hearne Collect. 5 
May Il, rr He is one of the conceitedest men living. 1710 
Lany M. W. Mowxracce Leff. Ixvii, ri A talking, im. 
pertinent, vain, and conceited creature, 1870 EMERSON 
Sac. & Solit., Clubs Wks. (Bohn) HI. 95 One of those con- 
ceited prigs who value nature only as it feeds..them, 1872 
Darwin Emotions xiii. 331 The conceited are rarely shy; 
for they value theinselves much too highly to expect depre- 
ciation. 

b. Const. of (4 #2) oneself, one’s own qualities. 

1618 E. Evton £.xrfos. Romans vii. (1622) 190 They are 
highly conceited of themsclues. 1734 tr. Redtin's Anc, 
Hist, (1827) ILE. 81 Conceited of his own talents, 1736 

JuTLeR aad, 1. vic 157 Highly conceited in his superior 
knowledge. 1876 J. H. Newman ddest, S&. 1.1. iv. 203 The 
less a man knows, the more conceited he is of his proficiency. 

4. Fanciful, fantastical, whimsical. Now only 
dial. =¥Full of notions, fastidious. 

1609 Suaxs, (¢#t7e), Troylus and Cresseid .. with the con- 
ceited wooing of Pandarus I’riuce of Licia. 1649 Mitton 
Etkon. Pref.(1851) 332 The conceited portraiture before his 
Book .. sett there to catch fools, 1681 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 365 Conceited or fantastical, Ineptus. 
1699 Bestiey Phaé. 263 “Vis aconceited word of the Poet's 
making. 1855 HAithy Gloss. A consated body, a persou 
given to fvolish or nervous notions. 1864 lorksk. dial., 
Kirkby (from correspt.), She was always very conceited 
over her food. ‘The cows are lhat conceited they will not 
drink after the others. i 

+ b. Fancifully dressed or attired. Ods. 

1575 G. Harvey Letter-6k. (Camden Soc.) 98 Delicate in 
apecehe; qweynte in araye, conceitid in all poyntes. 1595 
S. Epwarpes in Shaks. Cent, Pratse 17 Stately troupes nch 
conceited. 

II. From the vé. 

5. Conecived, devised. arch. 

1898 SytvesteR Du Bartas 1. i. (1641) 3/1 Some fantastick 
fore-conccited Plot. 1884 Svmonps Séaks, Predecess. xiii. 
523 Some of the pictures in this play are daintily conceited. 

+b. Imagined, fancied ; imaginary. Qds, 

1610 Guitim /feraldry u. iv. (1660) 56 A portion thereof, 
distinguished ..only by a conceited line of partition, never 
heretofore heard of.” 1665 J. Wenn Stone-Feng (1725) 
220 His conceited Building of Stone Ie by the Danes. 
1667 Maven Saint frudeed (1754) 58 A guilty Conscience is 
more terrified with conceited dangers, thana pure consctence 
is with real ones. 1703 Quick Dee, Wife's Sister 27 Ima- 
ginary and conceited Expedients, ‘ 

+6. Ingenionsly devised ; ingenious. Obs. 

1594 Prat Fevwel-ho. Title, Diverse new and conceited 
Experiments. /éid. Drv. New Exper. 5 In my conceyted 
booke of gardening. 

7. Fancifully made; ‘ faney’. Ods. 

615 Markuam Fug, Honsew, u. ii, (1668) 8 Banqueting 
fruit aad conceited dishes. 1644 Evetyn Diary (1827) 1. 170 
A conceyted chayre to sleep in with the legs stretcht out. 
3682 WueEELER Journ. Greece t. 74 A conceited Chariot, 
or, to tell the truth, a Cart. 

Concei'tedly, adv. 
conceited manner. 

+1. Cleverly, wittily, ingeniously. Oés. 

3606 IIoLLaND Sveton. 21 Cicero most pleasantly and 
conceitedly [said]. 1607 Torsrit, Serpents (1608) 653 A 
witty check..conceitedly to rebuke and hit in the teeth 
those shrewd women. P . 

2. Fancifnlly, whimsically ; in the manner of a 
conceit. arch. 

1588 J. Ilarvey Disc. Probleme 129 Conceitedly and 
phantastically devised. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb, iii, Notes 
53 Sit Philip Sidney, to fit his ee eal addes 
nfroward, but chast, Lady for the senenth. 1635 WiTnrR 
Emblems To Rar, Bookes conceitedly composed. 1827 Q. 
Rev. XXXV. 411 Home Tooke’s.. work, so happily 
denominated Erea Irepoevra, and so conceitedly * Diver- 
sions of Purley’, 


[f. prec. +-LY2.] Inn 


CONCEIVABLENESS. 


3. In a conceited or self-satisfied manncr. 

3602 WARNER Alb. Eng. 1x. xlvi. (1612) 216 Martialists in 
Discipline..the auncient vse, conceitedly, doc bar. 1670 in 
Phenix (1721) I. is The conceitedly-learned Mayor. 1795 
Phantoms of Cloisters 1. 170, ‘1 mean’, said he, con- 
ceitedly, ‘when you'll have the honour of being Lady 
Aberton’. 1867 Cartyce Remtin. (1881) 11. 8 Thoroughly 
insignificant, conceitedly harmless. 

Concei‘tedness. [fas prec. + -NESS.] 

+1. Cleverness, intelligence ; wit. Ods. 

1603 Frorio A/ontaigne 1. xii. (1632) 271 ‘This conceited- 
nesse which we call reason. 1691 Woop 4¢h. Oxon, II. 
537 The forwardness..and conceitedness of the Youth. 

+2. Fancifulness; imagination. Oés. 

1669 Woopurap St. Teresa u. i. 4 All proceeded from 
conceitedness and fancy. 17081. Smitn in Hearne’s Collect, 
24 July I. x21, I. -pityed his weaknes and conceitednes. 

3. Self-conceit. 

r60r Dent /athw. Heaven 311 Wee see, what a wide 
gate into Hell, concsitednesse is. 1 Perys Dia 
23 Oct., am troubled with the much talk and conceited- 
ness of Mrs. Williams. 1741 Ricuarpson Pameda II. 157 
Were Conceitedness, Vanity, and Pride, to take hold of 
my frail Heart! 1816 J. Scott Vis. Parts 160 This prag- 
malical conceitedness, which converts courtesy into insult, 

+Concei’ter. Os. [f. Concrir v.+-ER !.] 

1. One who coneeits or is fond of; a fancter. 

1589 Greene Alenapbon (Arb.) 23 The Dolphines (the 
sweete conceipters of Musicke) fetcht their carreers on the 
waves. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 1. i. 5 Thus much.. 
to our inueterate conceiters of bowes and blacke billes. 

2. One who conceives or imagines; an inventor. 

1718 Be. Hutcnixnson Witchcraft Ded, 1: Chimerical 
Conceilers, and Coiners of Fables. 

+ Concei'tfal, ¢. Ofs. [f. Conczit sb, +-FUL.] 
Full of ‘conceit’: clever, witty ; imaginative. 

1894 (“#¢de), Diana; or, the excellent conceitful Sonnets of 
H. Cfonstable]. ¢1g95 J. Dickenson Sheph. Cont (1878) 
14 Whose golden lines are mongst conceitfull men, Esteem'd 
as doth his labours best behooue. 1607 SvtvesteR Du 
Bartas w. iv. 1 (1641) 201 O richest Arras, artificial 
wrought With liveliest colours of conceipt-full Thought. 


Concei'tist. [f. Conceit sé. +-1st.] A framer 


of concetts ; an Inventor. 

3628 Fertuam Resolves tt. 160 As a conceitest, it hath 
laid on so many colours, that the counterfeit is more various 
than the patterne. 


+ Concei'tive, «. Ofs. rare—'. Given to utter- 
ing conecits ; witty, arch. 

1580 North Plutarch 189 One of the Prolomees was 
called Lamyros : to say, conceitive. 


Concei‘tless, «. [f. Coxcmit sd, + -LESS.] 
Void of conceit ; tthoughtless; ¢ without concep- 


tion or apprehension. 

159 Suaxs. Tivo Gent. 1. ii, 96 Think’st thou I am so 
shallow, so conceitlesse, To be seduced by thy flattery. 
1613 W. Browne SAcpé. Pipe Wks. 1772 If]. 29 He con- 
ceitlesse was, he nat knew to what place he was bent. 

Conceity (kns?ti), a. Chiefly Sc. [sec -v.] 
Full of conceit: t+ ingenious, witty, fantastic (ods.) ; 
abotnding in eonccits, or in self-conceit. 

1606 Birnie Arrkéuriall vi, (Jam.\, The conceaty resolu- 
tion of Theodore in answer to the tyrant Lysimachus. 
1675 J. Dernam Tex Commandm, To Rdr. Dija (Jam.), 
Overcostly, curious, vain, and conceaty dressing and deck- 
ing of the body. 1822 Gat Steamboat 339 (Jam.)* He's..a 
wee conceity of himsel’. 1868 J. H.Stintinc in M. Brit. 
Rev, X LUX. 366 [Browning’s] ‘In a Gondola’. .is soft nnd 
boneless somehow..and, so to speak, conceity. 1873 W. 
Carteton Over the Hills, She was quite conceity. 

Conceivability (kfnsivabiliti). [f next + 
-IT¥.] Quality or condition of being conceivable. 

r8ag Corenipce Aids Refl. 97 The idea of the former is 
necessary to the conceivability of the latter. 189 E. Darwin 
in D's Life & Lett. (1887) Il. 234 Beyond all probability 
or conceivability. 

Conceivable (kpnsi'vib’l), a. Also 6-7 con- 
coiveable. [f. CoNcEIVE v. + -ABLE.] 

+1. That can be received or taken in. Obs, (Cf. 


CONCEIVE §, quot. 1587.) 

1586 T. Ik. La Primand, Fr. Acad, (1589) t. 72 That..we 
might finde therein npt and conceiveable foode. 

2. That can be conecived, imagined, or thought 
of; imaginable, supposable. 

Often like fraginable) an emphatic equivalent for ‘just 
credible’, ‘at all credible’ tof statements, etc.); also used 
to strengthen ad/, any, etc. in the sense ‘all or any that can 
be even imagined or thought of’; cf. ‘any sorta? thing’. 

1646 Sik ‘T. Browne Pseud, Ep. i. xxi. 157 That he re- 
mained ignorant of this account it is not east! conceivable. 
1656 tr. /fobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 81 Such t ings as have 
some conceivable cause. 180a Parry Nat. Theol. xxvii. 
(2819) 481 A particle .. minuter than all assignable, all con- 
ceivable dimension. 1858 Mansri Bampton Lect. ii. (ed. 4) 

2 Consciousness .. is only conceivable asa relation. 1867 

"REEMAN Norm. Cong. (1876) I. vi. 450 Itis just conceivable 
that Duncan refused homage to Cnut. 1879 MeCartny 
Own Times 1. xxviii, 327 Ie never seemed to bave a 
moment's doubt on any conceivable question. 


b. as sé. A conceivable thing. 

3659 EH. More semort. Soul (1662) 61 These are the first 
conceivables in Matter, 1865 Mut E-ram. flamilion 64 
Inconceivables are incessantly becoming Conceivables as 
our experience becomes enlarged. 

Concei-vableness. [f. prec. +-NESS.] Quality 
of being conceivable. 

1731 Battev, Conceivatieness, the being capable to be 
conceived or understood. [Ilence in Jouxson.J] 1877 E. 
R. Conner Bas. Faith iv. 146 Are we, then, to deny not 
only the conceivableness but the existence of the Absolute? 


CONCEIVABLY. 


Conceivably (kjns?vabli), adv. [f.as prec. + 
-LY2.] In a conceivable manner: as may be 
imagined or supposed ; imaginably, possibly. 

= Br. Mountacu Aff. Caesar 61 The first thing he.. 
possibly and conceiveably could doe. 1646 Sir T. Browne 

Psend. Ep... ic 4 Being truth it selfe [he cannot] con- 
ceiveably admit the impossible society oferror. 1841 Myers 
Cath. Th. m. $9. 33 ‘The testimony of the best men.. may 
conceivably not be trustworthy. 

Conceive (kpnsi'v),v. Forms: 3-4 eonseiue, 
‘-saiue, (3 ?-eiue), 3-6 -ceue, 3-7 -ceiue, -ceyue, 4 
-sayfe, -saywe, (Sc.} -saf, 4-5 -seyue, -sayue, 4-0 
-Saue, 5 -ecayue, -sawe, 6-7 -ceaue, 7 -eeave, 7- 
conceive. [a. OF. concev-etr, -o7'1, (stressed stem 
concet'v-) :—I.. concipere, f. con- altogether + capore 
to take. The F, form of the word is assimilated 
to verbs in -¢, while othcr Romanic langs. have 
-ére, -ire: cf. Pr. concebre, Sp. concebtr, It. concépere 
and -cepére. Nearly all the senses found in Fr. 
and Eng. were already developed in L., where the 
primary notion was app. ‘to take effeetively, take 
to oneself, take in and hold’, The development is 
thus partly parallel to that of Cate (esp. in 
branches VII, VIII), which word may be substi- 
tuted for concezve in some uses.] 

I. To eonceive seed or offspring: with exten- 
sions of this sense. 

1. trans. Ofa female: To receive (seed) in the 
womb ; to beeome pregnant with (young). 

(Cf. Catctt v. 29-32, and quot. under Conceir sé. 10.) 

@1300 Cursor Bi, 20822 (Cott.) Pis leuedi .. Conceiued 
thoru hali gast pat blisful child. ¢2g00 Maunprv. 
(Roxb.) xv. 66 Scho was chosen .. for to consayfe [hesu 
Criste and for to bere him. 1926 Pilgr. Perf. iW. de 
W. 1531) 36 b, Suche a woman shall conceyue a man chylde 
at suche a tyme. 1845 Raynotp Syrth Mankyndée 14 
When the seede is conceauyd in at this gate or porte. 1599 
Suaxs. Much Ado. i. 240 That a woman conceiued me, 
I thanke her: that she brought mee vp, I likewise giue her 
most humble thankes, 1622 Biste //ed. xi. 11 ‘Vhrough 
faith also Sara her selfe receiued strength to conceiue 
seede, 1667 Mitton J’, £. 1.766 My womb conceiv'd A 
growing burden. 1709 Steere & App. Vatler No. go P2 
‘She conceived a Child by him. 188 Muirneap tr. Gains 
1. § 64 Those {children] whom a woman has conceived in 
promiscuous intercourse. 

b. pass. To be created or formed in the womb; 
to be engendered. (Somctimes not regarded as the 
action of the mother, esp. in cxpressions originat- 
ing in the Eng. version of the Creed.) 

a 1300 Cursor M, 24976 (Gott), 1 trou..in iesu_crist.. 
conseiued of be hali gast, born of be uirgine mari. 1340 
Hampote 2’, Consc. 446 He was consayved synfully With- 
in his awen moder body. c1g00 Desir, Troy 12758 
Agamynon.. hade n gay sone, Consayuit of Clunestra. 
1485 Digsy Myst. (1882) 1. 1759 Pe chyld..wyche was 
conseyvyd on me be ryht! 1g09 Paternoster, etc. Aiij, 
Ihesu cryste his oonly sone..the whiche is conceyued of 
the holy goost, borne of Mary the mayde. 1607 ‘orseLt 
Serpents (1653) 740 The female bringeth forth Egges, which 
she committeth to the earth. .The youngones are conceived 
of themselves by the help of the Sun, 1860 Hook Lives 
Aépfs. 1. ii. 57 He preached the Lord Jesus Christ, who .. 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost. ‘i 

tc. loosely, To cause to be conccived, to beget. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 439 Whom God hath by his Spirit 
conceived in the wombe of the Church, 

2. intr. To become pregnant. 

a@x300 Cursor Af, 10878 (Cott) Womman pat neuer 
mepned man, Conceiue hu sal sco? /ééd. 10897 (Gott) 
Scho has conceyuyd of bir husband. ¢1325 Mfe?r. Hom. 72 
Ar scho had talde thurght whatkyne chaunce Scho con- 
saywed, and thurgh whame. 1382 Wyctir Lud i. 31 Thou 
schalt conseyue in the wombe, and schalt bere a sone. 
¢1460 Emare 479 The lady..Conceyved and wente with 
chylde. 61x Biste Gen, xxx. 38 And the flockes con- 
ceiued before the rods. 1654 R. Coprincton tr. His/. [vs- 
tine 241 Laodice .. did seem in her sleep to have conceived 
with child by Apollo. 1706 Puinutes (ed. Kersey’, Con- 
ceive, to be with Child, or to breed. 1785 Anat. Dial. 
(ed. 2) 354 The embryo is a name given to what a woman 
has conceived with. 1834 Goop Sindy Med. (ed. 4) I. 551 
If she conceive again. 

+3. pass. To be made pregnant ; to beeome or 
be pregnant, or with ehild. Oéds. 

1475 Caxton Jason 64b, Many of them were conceyued 
with their seed. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AL. (1596) 1341/1 The 
Queene was conceived and quicke with child. 1584 R. 
Scot Discov. Witcher. x, ii, 143 With Marie his wife, after 
she was conceived by the Holie-ghost. 1594 Martows, 
ete. Dido 1. 106 Till that a princess-priest, Conceiv’d by 
Mars, Shall yield to dignity a double birth. 1646 E. Fisner 
Sod, Divinity (ed. 2) 152 A woman tbat is conceived with 
childe must not suffer death because of the childe that is 
within her. 

Jig. 1594 MARLowe, etc. Dido 1. 125 Had not the heauens, 
conceived with hell-born clouds, Veiled his..glory. 


4. fig. In the following there is perh. eonscious 
reference to senses 2 and 1b ‘to be engendered, 
bred’, respectively. 

1393 Gower Conf II. 87 This mineral! [philosopber's 
stone} Transformeth all the firste kinde, And maketh hem 
able to conceive Through his vertue, and receive .. Of 
golde and silver the nature. /dfd. III. 106 The state of 
realmes and of kinges In time pf pees, in time of werre, It 
is conceived of the sterre. 

+5. transf. To take on (any state or condition; 
e.g. jire, moisture, disease, putrefaction,ox the like). 
Sometimes the notion appears to have been ‘ catch’, 

Vor. IT 
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from without, sometimes ‘brcecd’ within ; 
frequently both may have been prescnt. Oés. 


CATeH 2%. 33, 34, 44. ‘ . 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 250 Wherof his lord .. A siknesse 
.. Conceived hath of dedly sorwe. 1587 Gonpinc De 
Mornay v.51 Vhe Plant conceiueth moisture in itself, 
which springeth foorth into bud, from bud into flower, and 
from flower into fruit. 1621 G. Hakewith Davia's Vow 
11g They are .. composed of flax or tinder, apt to conceiue 
fire. @1656 Hats Gold. Rem, (1688) 362 llaving made a 
mixture of nitre and sulphur, by chance it conceived fire 
and went off with incredible celerity and noise. 1684 
tr. Bonel’s Merc. Compit. vt. 235 Meats of herks and fruits 
quickly conceive putrefaction, 1695 tr. Cochaich’s New Lt. 
Chirurg. put ont 63 Dipping your Finger in it [Spirit], and 
touching it with the Flame of a Candle... it immediately 
conceives Flame. 1756 C. Lucas Ass. Waters 1. 84 ‘The 
lightest waters most readily conceive igneous motion. 

II. To take into, or form in, the mind. 

6. To take or admit into the mind; to beeome 
affected or possessed with. Still nsed with perma- 
nent states, e.g. prejudice, liking, dislike ; with tem- 
porary states, as sorrow, joy, oés. or arch. (Cf. 
Carcu v. 32.) 

Sometimes the notion of dreed appears to be present. 

213340 HAmpoie /sadfler vii.15 He hais consayued sorow. 
1477 Kart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 19 Lyf in this worlde is 
so shorte that ther ought none conceyue hate nor wil harine 
toother. 1576 FLemine Janopl. £pist. 307 By the reports that 
I heere of you, 1 conceive good hope of your doings. 1596 
T. Daxett tr. Comines 357 The natural! griefe that women 
vse to conceiue in such cases. 1660 Af. f/all’s Rem. leks., 
Life 3 Whereat she began to conceive an unspeakable joy. 
1754 SUERLOCK Dyse. 1759) L. iii. 129 The Prejudices which 
Men are apt to conceive against fhe Gospel. 380z Max. 
Encewortu Mora? 7. (1816) I. i. 5 He had conceived a 
dislike .. for this lady, 1871 Ssutes Charac. iti. (1876) 68 
One of the bigger boys. .conceiving a friendship for Martyn. 
1890 Dict. Nat. Birog. XXIV. 149 Romney..almost at once 
conceived for her a passion of the best and purest kind. 

+b. To form and entertain (an opinion), Ods. 

¢1380 Wreir Sef. Wks. ILL. 358 We wolen seie opiuli be 
sentence bat we conseyven. 1§77 [laxmer Alc. Eccl, fist. 
(1619) 383 The. near opinion of godlines they conceived 
of lim. 1886 ‘Tuvsne in //olinshed U1. 4587/2 Vhe opinion 
which I conceiuc of some of the Scotish writers. 1651 
Hosses Leviath.1 xii. 54 Of whom they have once con- 
ceived a good opinion. 

7. To form (a purpose, design, ete.) in the mind; 
to plan, devise, formulate in idea. 

1340 Ayend, 58 Pet hi my3ten his [=thew]. .urain be guode 
pet hi habep y-conceyued wybdraje. 1375 Barsour Bruce 
xx, 186 The hert..Quhar-in consanit wes that entent. 1382 
Wveurr fsa, lix. 13 Wee conceyueden, and speekeu of herte 
wrdysof lesing. 1534 Tinnare Acésv. 4 Howis it that thou 
hast conceaved this thinge in thyne herte? 1628 Honnrs 
Thucyd. (1822) 79 Neither side conceived small matters but 
put their whole strength to the war. 1781 Cowper £afost, 

18 He first conceives, then perfects his design. 1883 

RoUDE Short Stud. IV. 1. x. 111 Orders were certainly 
conceived which were to be sent to the archbishop. : 

b. To form or evolve the idea of (any creation 
of skill or genius’. Cf Conception. 

1596 Harincton S/etam. Ajax Pref. (1814)6 Draught or 
plot thereof to be well conceived. 1712 Apinson Sect. No. 
339 Pg The Thought of the Golden Gannnees [Miltou 2. 2. 
vil. 225] is conceived altogether in Homer's Spirit. 1794 
Sutnivan View Nat. 1, His system, though ill conceived 
and worse arranged. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) Vig The 
inind which conceived the Republic. 

8. To form a mental representation or idea of ; 
to form or have a eonception or notion of; to 
think of, imagine. a, with séweple 07. 

¢ 1340 Hampotk Prose Tr. 3 Nane swa swete joye may be 
consayuede, ¢1g400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 156 Many 
men trowez no3t bot pat at pai see..or pat pai may con- 
sayue with paire awen kyndely wittes. 1529 More //eresyes 
1. Wks. 117/2 Wordes .. be but ymages representing the 
things that the writer or speaker conceiueth in his minde. 
1sg2 Davirs fmsnort. Soul xxx, So when we God and 
Angels do conceive, And think of Truth. 1665 GLaNvitt 
Sceps. Sct. xiii 71 When we would conceive a material 
object, our phancies present us with it's Idzea. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. 1, 627 All monstrous, all prodigious things .. worse 
Then Fables yet have feign‘d, or fear conceiv’d. 1766 
Gouosa. Vie. JY. xv, It is easier to conceive than describe 
the complicated sensations, etc. 1865 T'ytor Zarly fist. 
Man. iv. 6 The deaf-mute seems to conceive general ideas. 
1888 Yerish QO. Rev. 1.55 The Rabbis could not conceive 
such a monstrosity as atheistic orthodoxy. 

b. with 047. clause, or inf. complement. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 6857 If he mygbt right consayve 
in mynde, How grysely a devel es. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 129 He can not pryse nor conceyue what 
good thou doost tohyin. 1578 Tuynne Let. in Animady, 
(1865) Introd. 58, I cold not conceve wherefore the same 
was spooken. 1660 Barrow £ucifd 1. xxxv. Schol., If the 
side AB. .be conceived to be carried along perpendicularly 
thro’ the whole line BC. 1710 Avvison Whig Exam, i, 
(Seager), As for the Nile, how Icarus and Phaeton came to 
be joincd with it, [ cannot conceive. 1875 H. SreNceR 
First Princ. 1. iii. § 19. 62 It may be said, ‘though we 
cannot directly know consciousness to be finite in duration 
++ yet we can very well conceive it to be so’. 

@. absol. or intr. 

1725 Warts Logic in, iv. (1736) 327 This Habit of con: 
ceiving clearly, of judging judy, and of reasoning well. 
1785 Rein /nt. Powers 1. 1, Conceiving, imagining and 
apprehending are commonly used as synonymous. 

d. intr. To concetve of; To form or have a con- 
eeption of, think of, imagine. 

1606 Br. Hatt Recoll. Treat. (1614) 73 Friends..we con 


ceive of them as others from our selves: But children we 
think of..as.. peeces of our own bodies. 1623 Binciam 


but 
Gf 


CONCEIVE. 


Nenophon 4g If any other man .. conceine of a better course, 
let hin speake. 1678 Bunyan Piler.i. 7 [ can better con- 
ccive of them with ne Mind, then speak of thein with my 
Tongue, 1834 Ht. Martineau Aforal ut. 72 It is scarcely 
(onainr to conceive of an arrangenent more apt. 1872 
RusKin Mfunera P. Pref. (1880) 10 He cannot conceive 
of any quality of essential badness or goodness existing in 
pictures, 1881 Mantock Romance 19th Cent. 1. ii, She 
cannot patently conceive of you as in relation to anything 
excepting herself. 

9. To grasp with the mind, ‘take in’; to appre- 
hend, understand, comprehend. Cf. Carcu v. 35. 

a, a thing. arch. 

1362 Lanai, P. 2, A. 1x. 48, I haue no kynde knowyng, 
quod I, to conceyue pi wordes, ¢1430 Sy Gener. (Roxb.) 
7046, I conceyve youre entent. rg09 Fisunr fun. Sera, 
Ctess Richmond Wks. 292 A redy wytte she had also to 
conceyue all thynges, ctc. 1597 Moriny Jaded. Asus. 3 
You haue .. well conceiued my meaning. 1660 AY. fall's 
Rem, Whs., Life 40 The drift whereof, being not well con- 
ceived by some spirits. 1755 LB. Martin Jag. cirts § Se. 
1 it. 121 All this [ conceive perfectly well. 

tb. with 047. clause. Obs. 

¢1330 R. Bauxse Chron. (1810) 145 Whan Richard had 
eae pa bat Philip perto stode. 1460 Carcrave Chron, 
202 The kyng, conseyvyng weel that the Scottis were evir 
ontrewe, 1669 Srunmy .Varines‘s May. v. 65 ‘Wherefore 
you easily conceive, that 3 pounds have but three quarters of 
the Metal. 1808 J. Wrster Nat, PAI. 134 It is conceived 
that bodies differently electrified will readily approach. 

e. To understand, take the meaning of (a person). 

1596 Sresser State /ref. Wks. ‘Globe’ 666/2. 1 doe uow 
conceave you. 1598 Suans. Merry 11 i, 250 Nay con- 
ceiue me, conceiue ince, (sweet Coz). 1633 G. ILERHERT 
Temple, Ch. Porch \xxii, Judge not the preacher .. 1f thou 
mislike him, thou conceiv'st him not. 1744 Harris Vhree 
Treat. ui i. (1765) 159 Explain your Question, for I do not 
well Conceive you. 1875 Jowerr /fa/o(ed. 2) IIL. 399 You 
have quite conceived me. 

+d. absol. Obs. 

1597 Susans. 2 //en. JE, ik 12g. 1605 Dr. Hans Afed it. 
&§& Vows uw. $13 In the Schoole of nature, we must conceive, 
and then beleeve: In the Schoole of God, wee wust first 
beleeve, and then wee shall conceive. 1610 Snaks. Fen. 
1v. b. go /’, Doe not approach ‘Till thou do‘st heare me call. 
alr, Well: Tcouceiue. 

+10. To perceive (by the senses), observe. Obs. 
rare. GiiCsreinrg, 35: 

1385 Cuaucer £.G. 1742 Leerece, Tarquinius. .Con- 
seyvede hath hire beute & hyre cheere. ergoo Desir, Troy 
1230 Pe king consayuit his come. c¢ 1450 Castle Md. Life 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1981 Cuthbert consayued his counte- 
nance. 

ll. To take into one’s head, form an optuiou, 
be of opinion ; to faney, imagine, think : also uscd 
as a modest way of expressing one’s opinion, or a 
deprectative way of characterizing the opinion of 
another. a. with seéord. clause (stating what is 
thonght). 

€1380 Wreiir Sern. Scl. Wks. L. 29 Pei conseyveden pat 
bi bis shulde Crist fully hele hym. 1455 Decurss Norrorx 
in Paston Lett, L337 Wherein we conceyve your good will 
and diligence shal be right expedient. 1587 Zef.in Laasd. 
AAS. 115, Art. 93 Wee conceave here wilbe travayle. 1659 
Hammonn On /’s, Pref., Those that conceive that it was a 
new hymne of Christ's effusion. 1793 SmraToN Aedysfone 
4. § 190, | conceived it might probably be of some use. 
1859 Mitt Liberty v. (1865) 37/1 He ought, I conceive, to 
be... warned of the danger. 

b. with 047. and 7zfir. (or equivalent) comple- 
ments To imagine, think (a thing to be so and so). 

164: Hixpe %. Brien iv. 14 A speciall cause hereof I con- 
ceive to be this. 1647 Spricce Anglia Rediv. 1. iv. (1854) 
23 The army..did not conceive themselves secure. 1751 
Jounxson Ramdd, No.141 272 He that hopes to be conceived 
as awit in female assemblies. 1779 SHertpan Critic i. ii, 
I dare say, now, you conceive half the very civil paragraphs 
.-yousee ty be written by the parties concerned. 1785 Rew 
Intell. Powers 1, i, When we would express our opinion 
modestly, instead of saying ‘ Thisis my opinion’ or ‘This is 
my judgment ’..we say ‘1 conceive it to be thus’. 1807 Pixe 
Sources Mississ. 1. App. 57 Under whose special protection 
they conceive themselves to be. /éfd. 111. App. 54, I con- 
ceived it most proper to comply with the demand. 189x 
Freeman Norn. Cong. (1876) LV. €@ii. 187 ‘he great war- 
rior, who is thus conceived as being absent from England, 

te. with zz/i. alone, by ellipsis of refl. pron. 

@1661 Futter Worthies (1840) II. 327 He conceived by 
such helps to have added to his vigorous vivacity. 1708 
Swirt Sacram, Test Wks. 1755 I. 1.137 The dangers he 
conceives to foresee. ae 

d. with sévzple obj. (Usually by abbreviation.) 

1597 Hooker £ec/. Pol. v. Ixv. § 15 What the greatest 
part of men is commonly prone to conceive, 1647 H. More 
Song of Soulr. wt. xxxil, To shaken off the bonds of, pre- 
judice, Nor dote too much of that we have first conceiven. 
1660 ‘T. Wittsrorp Scales Commerce 182 Having fortified 
those best where he conceived most danger of being 
stormed. ‘ fi 

te. intr. To conceive well, ill, ctc. of: to form 
a good, bad, or other opinion of. Ods. 

1576 FLeminc Panop. Epist. 44 In whome. .] reposed such 
hope..and beganne also to conceive of him as well as heart 
could thinke. 1582 I’. Watson Pass. Cent. Love Ep. Ded. 
(Arb.)} 26 Of whome Tong since they had conceiued well. 
1605 CAMDEN Nem. (1637) 174 Neither let any conceive 
offensively if they are not here remembred, 1649 SeLpEN 
Laws Eng. 1. xl. (1739) 61, I am the rather induced to con- 
ceive charitably of those times. of Penn Addr. Prot... 
iv, (1692) 122 Those .. conceive well of those Moral good 
things. f 

III. In various senses, mostly after Latin. 
+12. To take in, comprise, comprehend. Odés, 
¢1380 Wyceur Sel, Wks. WI. 442 pis preyere.. [aa 


CONCEIVED. 


alle pe se pat a man shulde aske of God. 1400-50 
Alexander 1837 A lettre clenly enclosyt pat consaued pees 
wordes, 148: Caxton A/yrr. 1. i. 7 God..may alle and 
conceyucth alle. 1530 Patscr. 299 Note that the masculyn 
ean conceyveth the femynine in this tonge lyke as it 
lothe in the latyn, as .. // fata en manicre de tribut cent 
thoreaux et cent vaches blancs. 541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, 
c. 39 Hereditamentes, whicb .. shalbe conceiued and speci- 
fied in any .. bailiffesaccompte. 1571 Dicces Pantom. iv. 
xxv. Hhj, This solide. .concetueth two internal! spheres. 

+18. To institute (an action at law). Oés. [L. 
conctpere actionem.] Obs. 

i eget Worcester in Eng. Gilds 382 An accion of dette 
-.to be conceyved after the custom of the seid cite. 1485 
Act: Heu. VI/, c 1 (Ruffhead), If the same action had 
been conceived against them, 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
40a, This shall bee tryed in the shire wheare the playntyefe 
hathe conceyved hys action. 

14, To formulate, express in words or other form ; 
to couch. (Cf. L. concipere aliquid verbis.] 

1560 in Lodge /é/ust, Brit. Hist. (1791) 1. 934 Receaving 
from them the articles wch they said they sal 
1603 Knottes //ist. Turks (1621) 7 Her oath was for the 
more assurance conceived into writing. 1614 SELOEN 7 t?les 
Honor 1x Out of diuers inscriptions conceiued Deae 
Syriae and Dis Syris. 1709 Stevre Annads ii. 56 They 
exhibited their articles conceived in the former session. 
1781 Ginson Dect. § F. 111. Iii. 403 His answer was con- 
ceived in the tone of insult and defiance. 1844 Lp. BroucHam 
Brit. Const. xix. § 1 (1862) 303 The laws ..shall be con- 
ceived in terms plain, intelligible, and consistent. 

+b. (with mixture of 7.) To form and utter 
spontaneously ‘a prayer). Oés. (See CONCEIVED 2b.) 

1593 App. Bancrort Danang. Postt.m. v.81 The moderator 
..conceiueth another praier. 1614 Bp. Haut. Aecodl. Treat, 
772 Why is it more Idolatry..to worship God, .by a prayer 
read or got by heart than by a praicr conceived ? 

+15. To take (an oath), [L. jusjurandum con- 
ee Obs.—* 

1581 Lamparpe £iren. 1. x. (1602: 49 To appoint meet 
formes of religious atlestattons (or Oathes) for such Officers 
to take and conceiue. 

+16. ref. ? To comport oneself. Oés, 

crgzoo AY Adis. 2204 How hent the genlil knyghtis, How 
they conceyved heom in fyghtis. 

onceived kgnsi-vd, foct. -cd), Ap/.a. [f. Con- 
CEtVE + -ED1],] 

Ll. Of offspring: Brought into embryonic exist- 

ence in the womb; see CONCEIVE 1. 
+b. Ofa female: Pregnant; sce CONCEIVE 3. 

2. Admitted into, or originated in, the mind; 
imagined, thought of, etc.: see the verb. 

1586 Maritownr ist 2. Faméurd. i. i. 29 Vhe cause of my 
conceived grief. 1635 N.R. tr. Camden's fist, liz... 54 
This his conceived anger he manifestly discovered. 1643 
Mitton Divorce vili. (1851) 44 ‘he conceived hope of gain- 
ing a soul. 1784 Cowrer Sask tt. 603 ‘Vhis [dress] fits not 
uicely, thal is ill conceived. 1884 tr. “otse’s Logic 1. iii. 
127 The conceived or conceivable reason. 

+b. Of prayer: Spontancous, ‘free’. Oés. 

1614 Br. Wace Recodt. reat. 772 Ina conceived prayer. 
1641 ‘SmMectyMnNuus * tase, ii, (1653) 11 Conceived prayer 
was in use in the Church of God before Liturgies. 1641 
Vind, Smectymmuus xiii. 168 The freedom of conceived 
prayer. 1733 Neat //ist. Purit, I. 388 Ministers had 
been excommunicated... for. using conceived prayers before 
the afternoon Serinon. 

+3. actively. Cf. well-read, plain-spoken, Obs. 

1594 R. Carew tr. (Juarte’s Haram, Men's Wits (1616) 82 
The pleasant conceiued man laugheth oot at the ieastes 
which himselfe vttereth. 

Concei-vement. rere. [f. Conceive +-MENT.] 
= CONCEPTION. 

1611 Heywooo Goéd. Ape ut. Wks. 1874 III. 40 Robbe 
me of the true ability Of ay direct conceiuements. 1748 
R. Morris £ss. Anct. Archit. 89 ‘To give you an intelli- 
mle Conceivement of the Value of Antiquity. 1849 Zart's 

fag. XV1, 99 His mind's conceivement lives. 

Conceiver (kgnsi-va1), [f. as prec. + -ER}.] 
One who conceives: +a. One who understatids or 
grasps with the mind (04s.) ; b. One who designs 
or originates in the mind. 

rs81 MULcasTER P&M tious iv. (1887) 20 The meane con- 
ceiver, in some strength of bodie, is the best continuer. 
1646 Sir T. Browne send. Ep. 340 Hereof.. pious Alle- 
gories be made by wiser conceivers. 1665 GLANVILL Scepsis 
Se. xxvii, Meer sensible conceivers. 1861 Craik Lug. 
Lit. 1. 564 The conceiver, and creator of the character. 

Conceiving (kgnsi-vin), vd/. sh. [f. as prec. + 
-InG1,] The action of CoxcrIvE v. ; conception. 

1. =Conception 1; see CoNCEIVE I, 2. 

a1340 Hamroce Psalter 523 Our lady seynt Mary, aftur 
.. pe conceyuyng of goddis sun, 1382 Wvettr Gen. iii. 16, 
I shal multiply thi myseres & thi conceyvyngis, 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. tt. (1520) 27b/1 The 6 moneth from 
the conceyvynge of John aptyste, 1545 Raynotp Byrth 
Mankynde 11 Thelytell bolkeor quantite ofthe sayd secede, 
at his fyrst conceyuyng into the womans mother. 1645 
Ussuer Body Div. (1647) 83, The Father conceiveth of 
himself, and in himself; and his conceiving ts a begetting. 

2. =Concertion § ; see ConcEIVE 6-11. 

1570 Dee Math. Pres. 5 Led vpward, by degrees. .toward 
the conceiuyng of Nees 1617 Hizron Wks. II. 270 
Tp avile vs in our owne conceyuing. 1653 Baxter Afeth. 
Peace Censc, Pref., Mans understanding ts shallow and all 
his Conceivings of God are exceeding low. 1675 R. Barctay 
Apol. Quakers xiii. $ 4. 453 Monstrous and wild opinions 
and conceivings. 

Conceiving, ///. 2. [f. as prec. + -ING?.] 
That conceives: see the verb. 

1382 Wycuir /sa. xlix. 1 The conceyuende wombe. 1592 
R. D. tr. ALypnerctomachia 63 Conceiuing capacitie. 


de conceave. | 
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Concele, obs. f. Conceat, 

Concelebrate (kpnse'libre't), v. Also 6 -sele- 
brate. [ad. L. concelebrat-, ppl. stem of concele- 
brare to celebrate in great numbers, etc., f. Con- 
+ celebrdre CELEBRATE. Cf. F. coneclébrer.) 

+1. trans, To celebrate together, or in great 
numbers ; to publish the fame of, extol loudly. Ods. 

1572 Gascoicnr Flowers Wks. (1587) 53 And so in frendly 
wise for to conselebrate This happy match. 1599 Nasue 
Lenten Stuffe 6 In shrill trumpetttng and concelebrating 
the royall magnificence of her..gouernment. 1610 Hot. 
LAND Camden's Brit. 1. 231 Wherein the wives of Amnites 
solemnly, Concelebrate their high feasts Bacchanall. 

2. &.C.Ch, Said of newly ordained priests: To 
celebrate mass along zw/A the ordaining bishop. 

1879 A. W. Hutton Angd. Ministry 246 From this point 
the newly ordained ‘concelebrates’ with the Bishop, that 
is, says aloud with him all the Canon of the Mass. 

Concelebration (kpnsel/brzi-fon).  [f. prec., 
after celebration.) Celebration together ; celebra- 
tion by a newly ordained priest together with the 
ordaining bishop. 

1847 Masxers Alon. Rit, U1. 216 note, Both in the 
Eastern and Western Churches, the practice of 'concele- 
bration *..was on certain occasions allowed. 1888 C. Gore 
Ministry Chr. Ch, 185 The ‘concelebration’ of the newly 
ordained priest. 

Concelement, obs. f. ConcEALMENT. 

+ Concelise, v. Sc. Obs. [?f. Fr. conceler: 
app. on some false analogy.] ? To conceal. 

14gt Sc. Act in T, Thomson /nventortes (1813) 17 That 
ar arte or Has of the said concelisyng of the said tressour. 

Concelle, obs. f. CounciL, CouNSEL. 

+ Conceme'nt, v. O+s. To cement together. 

1627-77 Feitnam Resolves t. Ixv. 100 All the stones are 
gradually concemented. 

+Conce'nd, v. Oés. [?f. 1. con- together, al- 
together + -cendcre to kindle : see ACCEND.] fans. ? 
To kindle, inflame. 

1515 Barcray Egfoges iw. (1570) Cv'3 Pleasure is thing 
wherelo they moste intende, That they moste cherishe, 
they would haue men concend. 

Concensus, obs. var. of ConsENsvs, 

Concent (kfnsent), sé. Also 6-7 consent. 
(ad. L. concen?-us a stnging together, harmony 
(Zit, and fig.), f. con-cindre to sing or sound to- 
gether, harmonize, f. con-+canére cant-us\ to 
sing. Cf. It., Sp. concenfo (Florio and Minsheu). 

From the first adoption of this word, on to 1700, it was 
very frequently confused in spelling with the identically- 
sounded consent, and there are passages in which the 
identity of the word is disputed, esp. in sense 2, About 
1620 A. Hume, Orthogr. Briton Tongue 1865) 19, gave the 
caution ‘This difference of c and s is the more attentivelie 
lo be marked, for that wordes of one sound and diverse 
signification are many tymes distinguished be these sym- 
boles ; as..concent in musik, and consent of myndes.’) 

1. Harmony ‘of sounds); accord or concord of 
several voices or parts ; playing or singing together 
in harmony. Also (with a and f/.), A concord, 


a harmony. ? Oés. 

1589 Purrexnam Eng. Poeste u. i. (Arb.) 79 The harmoni- 
call concents of the artificial Musicke. 1609 Dottanp 
Ornith. Microl. iti. 1 Accent hath great affinity with Con. 
cont, for they be brothers. 1631 R. Byriecp Doctr. Subd, 
163 Singing in Concents. 1697 Porter Asiig. Greece Wi. ix. 
(1715) 33 The Lacedaemonians .. remarkable for beginning 
their I:ngagements with a Concent of Flutes. 

B. (erroneously) spelt consent. 

1885 Foxe Serm. 2 Cor. v. 20 The consent of Musick may 
teach us, what an amiable thing to nature it is, to tune in 
one agreement of concord. 1601 Ilottanp Pliny I. 76 
Resounding again with the melodious consent of the birds. 
1694 W. Ilotper //arimony Introd. This is nice! in 
Symphony, 7. ¢. Consent of more Voices in different Tones. 

2. ¢ransf. and fig. Concord, harmony; accord. 

1588 H. Brovcuron (¢7#é), A Concent of Scripture. 1593 
Drayton Eedog. vit. 177 That concent we cleerely find, 
Which doth things together draw. 1599 Suaxs. Hen. Vi 
ii. 181 For Gouernment, though high, and low, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keepe in one consent, Congreelngina 
full and natural close, Like Musicke. 1603 Drayton Bar, 
Wars iu. lix, So their affections, set in keys alike, In true 
concent meet, as their humours strike. 164: J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. tu. 222 That sweet harmony and concent 
which passeth all understanding. 1654 Wuittock Zoofomia 
483 Herein you may heare the concent of a Consort of 
Authors. 1830 Blackw, Mag. XXVIII. 527 All Falsehood 
is dissonant—and verity is concent. 1878 S. Cox Sa/z. 
Mundi vii. (ed. 3) 158 Science and Scripture are one, and 
join in pure concent. 

+ Conce‘nt, v. Obs. rare. [f. the sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To harmonize or make to accord. 

1596 Srenser F. Q.1v. ii. 2 Such musicke is wise words, 
with time concented, To moderate stiffe mindes. 

2. intr. ‘To meet harmoniously. 

1647 Srricce Anglia Readit, wi. ti, (1854) 141, I have 
rarely seen such heights and depths concent in one man. 

Concent, obs, f. Consent. 

Concenter: see CoNcENTRE, CONCENTRED. 

+ Conce‘ntful, 2. Oés. rare". [f. Concent 
5b,+-FUL.] Full of harmony. 

a 169 Fotuersy A theo. tt. ix. § 1 (162) 295 He vsed .. 
Musick, in ioyning them, in so concent-full an harmonie. 


+ Conce'ntion. 0/s.-° [ad. L. concentién-em, 
n. of action f. concinére to sing together.]} 
1656 Brount Glossogr., Concention, a consort of many 


CONCENTRATE. 


voyces or instruments in one, an agreement or concord, 
singing in tune. 
oncentour, obs. f. ConcenTRE v. 

Concentraliza‘tion. rere. [f. Cox-+Crn- 
TRALIZATION.] See quot. 

a 1849 Por Eureka Wks, 1875111. 124 Employing the word 
‘concentralisation’ to express the degree of the drawing 
together as we come back towards the centre from an out- 
ward position, we may say that concentralisation proceeds 
inversely as the squares of the distances. 

+Conce‘ntrally, edv. Obs. [f. con- together 

+ CENTRALLY. ] = CONCENTRICALLY, 

1656 J. Serjeant tr. 7. Wahtte’s Peripatet. fast, 270 Mt 
self substantially and concentrally within it self. 

+ Conce'ntrant, 2. Oss. [Cf. medical L. con- 
centrantia (pl. of pres. pple. of *concentradre: see 
next) a name formerly given to absorbent and 
antacid substances.} (See got) 

17a1 Baitey, Concentrant Medicines are such whose 
Acids are so moderated by Alkali, that neither of them 
predominates. 

Concentrate (kenséntreit, kfnse'ntre't), vw. [f. 
L. type *concentrat- ppl. stem of *concentrare: sce 
Concentre. The tirst-mentioued pronunciation, 
now prevalent, is recent: cf. COMPENSATE v.] 

1. trans. To bring te or towards a common 
centre ; to collect or gather as at acentre; to cause 
to converge or meet at one point or place. In 
Afil. use: To bring troops or forces close together, 

1646 H, Lawrence Comm, Angells 125 Love will concen- 
trate all in God, make all lines meet inhim. 1813 WELLtNG- 
ton in Gurw. Disp. X. 595 We attacked the enemy on the 
goth, the right and centre having been tolerably concen- 
trated. 1831 Brewster Ofiics x. 91 The different rays 
concentrated by the lens. 1836 Magothiveay tr. Anat 
boldt's Trav. xxiv. 367 The population is Concentrated on 
this table-land. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 80 Here 
Hannibal. . concentrated the forces which had been gathered 
from such distant countries. — : 

2. fig. and of non-physical objects. 

1752 Jouxson Rambler No. 199 P14 Magnets armed with 
a particular Metallick composttion, which concentrates 
their virtue, 1794 Sutttvan View Nat, V. 395 The linea- 
ments thus become collected, or rather concentrated in our 
imaginations, and acquire force from concentration. 1860 
Kixestey A/isc. I. 22, 1 must concentrate my powers on 
one subject. 1879 Cacorrwoon Mind § Br. it, 10 To con- 
centrate attention on the nerve system. 

3. Chem. To increase the strength of (a solution 
or liquid) by contraction of its volume (e. g. by 
evaporation), 

1689 Pace tr. Glanber'’s Wks. 1. 431 The concentrated 
Spirits of Salt may bring most great advantage by concen- 
trating the poor sort of Wine. 1731 ArsuTHNoT A fiments 
QJ», Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its 
Greatest strength, will coagulate the serum, 1838 T', THom- 
son Chem, Org. Bodies 170 This salt is easily obtained, by 
+. concentrating the solution. 1845 Darwin Voy, Nat, xii. 
(1879) 256 The sap is concentrated by boiling, and is then 
called treacle. 


+ b. To purify gold or silver by chemical agency, 
e.g. by the operation of chlorine. Oés. 


1689 Packe tr. Glauder's Wks. 1. 330 By what means 
even Gold and Silver may be concentrated. 

c. Mining. To separate metal or ore from the 
gaugue or assoeiated rock. Cf. ConcENTRATOR. 

1872 [see Concentratine 7é6/. s6.], 1873 J. S. Putitirs 
Metallurgist’s Comp, (ed. 2) 472 The base minerals and 
the precious metals may be concentrated in numerous 
way's. ; ° 

4. To bring the parts of (anything) into closer 
union ; to condense or reduce tn eompass or volume ; 
often connoting the resultant effect of increased 


intensity or power. 

1758 Jounson {d/er No. 11 Pg Accounts ..of one mind 
expanded in the summer, and of another concentrated in 
the winter. 1802 Pravratr /i/ustr. Hutton. Th. 303 It has 
been expelled from some parts of a mass, only to be con- 
densed and concentrated inothers, 1853 C. Bronté Villette 
xxx. (1876) 344 The pbstinacy of my whole sex, it seems, 
was Concentrated in me. 


5. intr. and aédsol. (usually for ref.) 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adz, Learn. Pref. 16 That tbe 
Images and beams of things (as in sense) may meet and 
concentrate. 1835 I. Tavtor Spir. Desfot. vi. 278 The 
progress pf Church Power. .as concentrating around the See 
of Rome, 184: Atrorpin Li/¢ (2873) 133 Would that..my 
powers and attention as I] advance may concentrate, 

b. ALil, of troops: To collect in one quarter, — 

3813 Sin R. Witson Diary, Life V1. 258 The news of this 
. obliged him to concentrate on the Elbe, 1841 Eirutn- 
stone Hist. {ndia 11. 277 Compelling the king's troops to 
concentrate and wait for assistance from Behar. 


Concentrate (kfnsentrét), a. and sd. [ad. 
L. *concentrateus pa. pple.: see prec.] 


A. fa. pple. and adj. = CONCENTRATED. 

1642 R. Harets Serm. 25 May 21 Here all his Perfections 
. are Concentrate. 

1800 Phil. Trans. XC, 217 Upes the affusion of a little 
concentrate sulphuric acid. 1 Cuenevix tba, XCIL 
133 When the alkaline solution is very concentrate. 1834 
Lo. Hovcuton Afene, Many Scenes, Spartaus at Thermop. 
(1844) 50 One last unshackled blow, Strong with concen- 
trate vengeance, 1839-48 Bairey Festus xxiii. 289 With 
all concentrate and superfluent woe. 

B. sé, The product of concentration (in A/ining). 

1883 Daily News 6 Sept. 2/5 Blanket concentrates, 14 tons 
assay 10z. 19 dwts. 15 grs. per ton [of gold].. Arrangements 
for treating the concentrates were complete. 


CONCENTRATED, 


Concentrated (see the vb.}, 7l. a. 
CENTRATE ¥, + -ED 1.) 

1. Bronght to ot towards 2 common centre or 
focus; collected or massed as round a centre; 


brought together into smaller space or volume. 

a 1691 Bovie Wks. III. 572 (R.) The concentrated beams 
of the sun made the ansrxm Sudminans go off. 1840 NAPteR 
Penins, War xw. viii, he parcelling of an army before a 
concentrated enemy. 1856 G. Macponatp Ann.Q. Neighb. 
xxiv. (1878) 425 After the concentrated duties of the Sunday. 

Fig. 31788 Gisson Decl. & F. lil. (Seager\, The flame of 
enthusiasm. .burnt with concentrated heat in [their] breasts. 
1886 Mortev //¢, Martinean Crit. M. III. 200 She was, . full 
of vivid and concentrated interest in men and their doings. 

b. Having the faculties collected and directed to 
one object. 

1821 Byron Yvan ut. xlviii, Then calm, concentrated,and 
slill, and slow, He lay coil’d like the boa in the wood. 

2. Chem. Of liquids and solutions : Condensed 
by contraction of volume, with proportional in- 
ereasc of strength. 

3689 [sce ConxcenTRATE 2% 31 1823 J. Baocock Dorn, 
Ammnsem, 152 French leys were always used in a more cons 
centrated form than our own. 1847 Emerson Xepr. Alen, 
Goethe Wks. (Bohn} I. 386 Hundreds of post-captains, with 
transit-telescope .. and concentrated soup and pemmican. 
3858 Simmonps Dret. Trade, Concentrated Mitk, solidified 
milk prepared to keep without spoiling. 

Jig. 1855 Brimtey £ss., Tennyson 22 Yo call it the con- 
centrated essence of Byron’s Gulnares, Zuleikas, ef td genus 
onme, 1856 Ruskin Alo. Parnt. IV. v. xx. $ 34. 379 This 
kind of concentrated writing needs so much solution before 
the reader can fairly get the good of it. 

3. Pathol. Concentrated pulse [F. pouls con- 
centré}: asmall pulse. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882.) 

Hence Concentratedness, concentrated quality. 

1887 A.C. Bexson Abf. Land 200 He rather owed his 
strength to his concentratedness. 

Concentrating, v//. sb. [f. as prec. + -ING1.] 
‘The action of the verb Concentrate, Also a/irié. 

3823 J. Bancock Dom, Amusem, 19 The idea .. of con- 
centrating the acid whose presence in wood he had so de- 
tected. 1872 Ravmonn Statist. Alines & Vining 47 A new 
concentrating machine. /4id. Sand which has gone through 
several concentrating processes. 1886 LaucuTon in /)ect. 
Nat. Biog. V1. 387/1 Concentrating marks were made on the 
decks, and at Broke’s own cost sights were fitted to the guns. 

Concentrating, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -ine2.] 
That concentrates. 

1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hest. Servia iit. 39 The concentrating 
power of the Priesthood. 

Concentration (kgnséntr2!fan). [n. of action 
f. CONCENTRATE : see -ATION. Cf. F. concentration.] 

1. The action of bringing to or towards a common 
centre or focus; the state of being so brought or 
massed together. 

1634 Peacnam Genti, Exerc. 1. xi. 38 The concurse and 
concentration of the broken beames. a 169x Bovie H“4s. 
II. 630 (R.), I could not perceive by any concentration of 
the lunar beams .. that her light did produce any sensible 
degree, either of cold or heat. 1804 WeLLixcron in Gurw. 
Disp. 111. 393 The concentration of your force in one post- 
tion. 2881 Hooker in Nature No. 619. 446 The concen- 
tration of related species in the same area. aférib, 184% 
Carin M. Amer. fnd. (1844) LL. xxxii. 1 I¢is the concentra- 
tion point of a number of hostile tribes. 

Jig. 1646 TH. Lawrenct Comm, Angelis 92 There ts a 
concentration of thoughts. 1750 Jotnson Rambler No. 80 
P8 Gloom and silence produce composure of mind, and 
concentration of ideas. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 340 
This concentration of all power in the hands ofa single man. 

b. The keeping of the mental facultics fixcd on 
one object or set of objects. 
_ © 3846 B. RR. Havpon(O.), The evidence of superior genius 
ts the power of intellectual concentration. 1856 EMERSON 
Eng. Tratts, Manners Wks, (Bohn) IL. 49 Nothing so 
mucb marks their manners as the concentration on their 
household ties. 1865 ‘Fytor Early Hist, Man.t. 13 Itisa 
question, whether the student .. might not lose more in 
largeness of view than he gained by concentration. 

c. concr. A concentrated collection or mass. 

1983 Phil. Trans. LXXIIL v, A great quantity of water 
coming. .from the subterraneous concentrations. 

+ 2. (See quots.) Ods. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Lect. Mixture i, (2682) 233 
Take good Oy! of Vitriol, and drop it upon Oy! of Anise: 
seeds; and they will forthwith incorporate together; and 
.-harden into a perfect Rostn.. he Concentration of these 
two Liquors is likewise so universal, that the Rosin ts not 
made by Precipitation, but almost a total Combination of 
the said Liquors. 1706 Puituips (ed. Kersey), Concentration 
(according to Dr. Grew), is the highest Degree of Mixture, 
as when two or more Atonts or Particles of the Mixture, 
do touch by the receiving or thrusting of one into the other. 

3. Chem. The strengthening of a solution by 
contraction of its volume, as by evaporation of part 
of its water ; the condition thus produced. 

1790 Biacpen Spir. Liguors in Phil. Trans. UXXX. 338 
To shew when a given weight, or volume, of a certain spirit 
and water are mixed together, how much their bulk would 
be diminished; or, what is called by the distillers the con- 
centration. 1799 Hatcnetr in PAil. Trans. LXXXIX, 
3x6 The phosphoric acid .. was proved, after concentration. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 758 Solutionsof medium concentration. 

+b. The separation of gold, etc., from an alloy 
by a chemical process: cf. CEMENTATION. 

,3689 Packe tr. Glauber’s Wks. 1. 325 Where more such 
like concentration of Metals shall be mentioned. /éid. 1. 
roo The Concentration of Gold and Silver into Tinctures, 


1799 G. Smitu Ladorat. 1. 75 Parting of gold from silver 
by cementation..is also called parting by concentration. 


[f£ Cox- 
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e. ALining. ‘ The renoval by mechanical means 
of the lighter and less valuable portions of ore’ 


(Raymond Affuing Gloss. 1881). 

1873 J. S. Puuirs IMetadinrg/st’s Comf., (ed. 2) 472 Dry 
concentration by Hand. .should alway's be resorted to. 

A. ‘Ihe bringing of parts or elements closer to- 
gether ; condensation. 

1865 M. Arnotp £ss. Crit, i. 19 But epochs of concentra- 
tion cannot well endure for ever; epochs of expansion, in 
the due course of things, follow them. 1869 [luxtev in See. 
Opinion 28 Apr. 486/3 As the result of this concentration, he 
argues for the development of an amount of heal which will 
dissipate the mass once more into a molecular chaos such 
as that in which it began. 1871 Ruskin A/nnera /”. Pref. 
(1880) 26 My affected concentration of language. 

5. athol. ‘A term for the character of a pulse 
which is small and thready’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Concentrative (kfnsentrativ), a [f Cox- 
CENTRATE v. + -1VE.] LTaving the attribute of con- 
eentrating ; characterized by concentration. 

1822 Blackw, Alag. X11. 218 The noblest examples of 
pure and concentrative imagination to be found in any 
author. 1829 C. Wercn West. Polity 197 The accumula- 
tion is the unfailing product of the concentrative tendency. 
1881 Miss Brappox spf. 1.72 Your nature is concentrative 
rather than diffuse. 

Conce‘ntrativeness. [f. prec. + -NEss.] 
Concentrative quality ; es. the faculty of coneen- 
trating the attention and other mental powers. 
(App. introdueed as a Phrenological term.) 

1824 G.Comse Alem, Phrenof, 28 Spurzheim termed it 
the organ of Inhabitiveness. It now seems probable that 
ils function is lo maintain two or more powers tn simul. 
taneous and combined activity, so that they may be directed 
towards one object; and tt is in consequence named Con- 
cenlrativeness, 1852 LlawrHorne Aésthedale Kons. xv, 
His tremendous concentrativeness and indomitable will. 
3882 J. Sutty in J//nd No. 27. 368 Versatility is often, by a 
certain looseness of thought, directly opposed to concen. 
trativeness. 

Concentrator (kp-nséntre'torz), [Agent-n. £ 
CoxcenTRATE v.] One whoor that which concen- 
trates. 

1. An apparatus for concentrating solutions or 
other produets of manufacture. 

1853 Pharmac. Frud. XU. 115 ‘Vhis the patentee calls a 
concentrator. 1884 //ealth fixhib. Catal. 60/1 Apparatus 
for manufacturing. . Manchester concentrated manure, com- 
prising Concentrator, Condenser, Exhauster, and Agitator. 

2. firearms, A ring of hard paper or wire fitted 
inside the eartridgc-case, serving to keep the shot 
together for some distance after discharge. Also a 
device for narrowing the muzzle with this object. 

ats ‘StonenEence’ Artt, Sports 1.1. xi, 54 Prepared to 
supply the concentrators in any nuinbers, — 

. An apparatus by which mechanical concentra- 
tion of ores is performed. 

1873 J. S. Printirs MWetadlnrgist's Comp. ed. 2 468 The 
most exacting and perfect concentrators yet devised. 

Concentre, -center (kpnsentaz), v.  [a. F. 
concentrée-r ‘to ioyne in one center’ Cotgr.; (It. 
concentrare, Sp. concentrar) 3 1. type *concentrare, 
f. con- together + centrum CENTRE.) 

I. trans. 1. To bring or draw to a common 
centre ; to direct towards a centre; to bring to- 


gether as at a centre. 

1633 T. Aoams Ef. 2 Peter iii. co All dignities, all titles, 
shall be concentred in him [Christ]. 1663 Br. Patrick 
Parab. Pilgr. 412 The love of God .. concenters and unites 
all our thoughts and affections in one good. 1764 Foote 
Patron un. i, In you, Madam, are concenter’d all the beauties 
of the heathen mythology. 1862 Lytron Sfx. Story I. 103 
When ideas of perfection and purity. .start forth and con- 
centre themselves round one virgin shape. 

b. To attract to itself as a centre; to form a 
centre or mecting-point for. rare. 

1795 Soutney Joan of Arc iv. 439 His eager eye Con- 
centring all the anguish of the soul, x Worosw. 
Borderers i. Wks. (1889) 48/1 My breast .. Concentres all 
the terrors cf the Universe. 3825 New Monthly Mag. 
XIV. 333 Lord of a thousand victories, he Concentred hts 
empire's majesty. A 

@ fig. To collect (the mental facultics, thoughts, 
etc.) and give them a single direction or purpose. 

2772 Burke Corr. (x844) I. 377 Whenever we concentre 
the mind on one sole object. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. vt 
i, The wretch, concentred all in self. 1817 CoLermce 
Biog. Lit. 1. x. 220 The neglect of concentering my powers. 
1852 Conypeare & Howson S¢. Pand (1862) I. x. 353 How 
the attention of the whole audience is cormantered at tbe 
last upon Jesus Christ. : 

2. To bring close together as by drawing to a 
centre; to pack closely as round a centre; to 
bring into small space or volume; ence, often, to 
increase the vigour or intensity of. 

1598 Forio, Concentrare, to .. incorporate, or concentre 
hard together. 1633 J. Russet, Batt, Lutzen in Hari. Afise. 
(Malh.) IV, 199 His death did but concenter and redouble 
their vigour. 3707 Curtos. in Husb. §& Gard. 36 The Spirit 
of Life that is concenter’d in the Seed. 1840 CARLYLE 
fHeroes iii. (1858) 254 His greatness has. .concentered itself 
into fiery emphasis and depth. 1853 Herscnet Pop. Lect. 
Se. v. § 34 (1873) 209 It would require four hundred such 
suns concentred iuto one to send us the light wbich that 
superb star actually does. 

+3. Chem, =ConcentratE v. 3. Also fig. Obs. 

1669 W. Sinrson Hydrol. Chymt. 73 Doth so collect and 
concentre those malignant steams, 1673 /’/i/. Trams, VIII. 


CONCENTRIC. 


6024 Thereby more and more to concenter the actd parts. 
3823 J. Bapcock Dow. Amusent. 19 The acid property 
required to be drawn and concentered for use. 

+4. ?To mix by ‘concentration’ (sense 2); to 
eombine, compound, Oés. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Lect, ii, Luctation (1682) 242 
Stones, and Metals; into which the said Bolus's are trans- 
muted, by being concentred with divers kinds of Salts and 
Sulphurs, which successively flow in upon them. 

II. tuér. (for reff.) 

5. To converge to, or meet in, a common centre 
(as radii) ; to move towards a centre ; to come to- 
gether into one place. 2, and fig. 

1630 R. Johnson's Ningd. § Comme. 47 That. his inmost 
thoughts (like lines in a Circle) shall alwayes concenter in 
this inmoveable point. 1660 BovLy Seraph, Lave x. 11700) 
56 He is that glorions Sun, from whom (as Bears) all cre- 
ated Perfections flow, and in whom they all concentre. 
1750 Jonsson Aambler No. 19 Pg There was no way of 
life in which all his views ene so completely concenter as 
in that of a soldier. 1816 W. ‘Tayitor in Afonthly Alag. 
XL. 12 The instruction resident in the different classes 
will otherwise not concenler in the seat of Government. 
1853 Kane Grinvedd Exp. xlix, The sea... is sludded with 
Lergs, apparently concentering about our anchorage. 1876 
Bancrort /fist. U.S. V, it. 347 ‘This jealousy of control 
from wilhout concentred in the subject of taxalion. 

b. Of eircles : To be concentric. 

1660 kvetyn Mews (1857: IL. 129 [They] might be made 
to have their circles as orderly as those which we find in 
Brasile, Ebene, &c., which, within a very little, concentre 
by reason of the uniform course of the Sun about them. 

+6. To agree, coincide; to coine into, or be in, 
harmony or aceord. Ods. 

aisg: Greentas in Constd. Peace & Goodiv. Prot. 31 
The Godly wise on both sides, bear with each other, and 
concenler in the Main. 1647 Warp Ssmp. Coller 1843) 41 
If the Assembly of all Divines, do not consent, and con- 
center the sooner. 1702 Llowr Afedng Temple Wks. (1834) 
107 That the glorious Subsistents in the eternal Godhead 
should so concentre in kind design..towards a despicalte 
impure worm! 1755 Amory ew. (1769! IL. 95 By associ- 
ating and concentring with the divinity. 

IIenee Concentring, -tering 7é/. sh. and fA/f/. a. 

1641 Lv. J. Dicny Sp. tr /7e. Cann 1g Jan. 14 A Ring 
. by a Concentring of all rhe Royall lynes in his Persona. 

Concentred, -tered (kgnsentand,, ppl. a. 
[f. prec. + -ED.) 

+L. Placed or seated in the centre. Ods. rare. 

1632 Lavwarp tr. Bivrdt’s Evromena 82 ‘The concentred 
point of his heart. 

2. Brought to a common eentre; concentrated. 

1641 J. Jackson Vrne Neang. 7.1. 84 Yet, more fit and 
concenter [7»ead concenter'd], is that aculeate speech of 
Chrysfostom] when [Eudoxia the Empresse raged against 
him, like a Lyonesse, 1670 W. Simpson //ydrod. Ess. 62 
A mineral.. may have its parls so concentred. 1707 
Curtos. in Hush, & Gard, 33 Yach Grain .. contains in 
itself. the little concenter‘d Plant. 1996 Br. Watson 4 fol. 
Bible 347 The concentered essence of all ethics. 1855 
Minman Lat. Chr. (1864) Ve ax. vill. q27 The concentred 
hatred and bigotry which was the soul of the enterprise. 

3. fig. Of the mental faculties: Dirceted to a 
single point or object. Said also of persons. 

3817 Coceriocr Bioy, Lit, IL. xxii. 136 The excitement 
arising from concentered attention. 1820 Byrox Jar. Kad. 
i. i. 65 There exists Oft in concentred spirits not less 
daring Than in more loud avengers. 1868 Mirman S¢. 
Paué's x.246 Christian resolution tn its concentered majesly. 

4. Pathol, =CONCENTRATED 3. 

1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 313 An uni- 
versal Cold; which subsisted three Days, wilh a concen- 
tered Pulse. 


Concentric (kfnsentrik), @. (and 54.). Also 4 
-sentrik, -sentryk, 7 -centrique. fad. F. cox- 
centrique, or med.L.. concentric-us (14th c. in Du 
Cange), f. coz. together + centr-um circle: cf. 
centric, eccentric, the ultimate type being Gr. «ev- 


tprxés, of the ccutre, central.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having 2 common centre, described about the 
same centre. (Said of circles and spheres, ete.) 

o%393 Cuaccer Asfroé. 1. § 16 Degres of this Bordure ben 
answering & consentrik to the degrees of the Equynoxial. 
/bid. t. 17 The heued of capricorne turnyth euermo consen- 
trykvp-on the samecercle. 1621 Burton Anat. Med.u. it at. 
(1676) 19/2 Real Orbes, eccentrick, concentrick, etc. 1692 
Bentiey Boyle Lect. viii. 266 The concentric Revolutions 
of the Planets about the Sun. 1706 Sinsato Hést. Picts in 
Misc. Scot. 1. 105 An inner wall, concentric with, and 
distant about two feet from the other. 1726 tr. Gregory's 
Astron. 1. 3 Not perfect Circles, concentric to the Sun. 
1808 Astat. Res. VIII, 289 The Baudd‘hists of Tibet re- 

resent these zones as so many concentric squares. 1880 

3. AtLeN in A/rnd V. 451 A gradual regression or concentric 
widening of zesthetic feeling around this fixed point. 

LE: 1603 Danie. Zpist, Wks. (1717) 350 It hath a Course 

‘oncentrick, with tbe Universal Frame.Of Men combin’d. 
az Ken Hyunarium Poet. Wks. 1721 IL. 75 Till my 
will mov'd concentrick with thy own, 1871 TyNoaLt Fragm. 
Se. ed. 6) IL ii. 29 Not until this..is the law of reason 
rendered concentric with the law of nature, 

2. Specific uses. 

a. Bot., as in Concentric bundle: a fibro-vascular 
bnndle in which the bast tissue surrounds the wood 
tissue, or véce versa. (Opposed to collateral.) 

1878 M«Nas Sot, (ed. 4) 45 In the ferns and lycopods, and 
in some monocotyledons, where the phloem completely 
surrounds the xylem the bundles may be called concentric. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner 467 The number 
of the concentric cambium-like layers varies. 
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CONCENTRICAL. 
b. Conch. (See quot.) 


1854 Woopwaro Mollusca (1856) 102 The operculum is 
.. Concentric, when it increases equally all round. 1866 Tate 
Brit, Mollusks iii. 46 Its mode of growth is concentric. 

e. Biol. ete. 

Concentri¢e cells: ‘cells which contain another cell’. 
Coucentric contraction: ‘a muscular contraction which 
results in the approximation of the two ends, and the con- 
sequent shortening, of the muscle’. Concentric differen- 
tiation: ‘that process by which, when any organic or 
inorganic substance exerts a play of forces with the sur- 
rounding medium, the superficial differ from the deeper 
parts’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), | 

a. Geol. and Afin, Concentric structures a 
structure in which parallel layers, differing in colour 
or composition, lie round a common centre. 

r81r Pinkerton Petrad 1. 223 H the kernels .. retain 
their uniform concentric tints. 1842 H. Murcer O. &. 
Sandst, xiii. (ed. 2) 281 Their concentric condition shows 
the chemical influences of the decaying animal matter. 

@. ALl, Concentric fire: firing concentrated on 


one point. 

1860 ALison /list. Europe VIII. li. § 62. 524 The severity 
of the concentric discharges was so great that this gallant 
regiment wavered and broke. 1852 Béackw. Afag. U.XXII. 
355 Subject every day to the concentric fire of the Radical 
press. 1875 tr. Comte de Paris’ Civil War Amer. VW. 348 
[The brigade] soon found itself exposed to a concentric fire. 

f. Pathol. Concentric hypertrophy: A term ap- 
plied to hypertrophy of the heart when the cavities 
are smaller than natural. 

3872 Sin T. Watson Princ. § Pract. Phys. 11. 270. 1876 
tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. VI. 211. 

+3. catachr, =CONCENTRATED 2. Obs. rare". 

1971 (Ail. Trans, XI, 340 Acids never are given in so 
concentrica state. 

B. sé. A concentric circle or other figure. 

1551 Recorne Lath. Asad, 1. Concentrikes, that is to 
saic, circles drawenon one centre, 1603 Frornto Montaigne 
ut. xii. (1632) 301 These Epicycles, Excentriques, and Con- 
centriques, which Astrology useth. a 1656 Hates God. 
emt. (1688) 358 Such Concentricks or Epicycles of Sympa- 
thies and Antipathies. ‘ 

Concentrical (kpnse-ntrikal’, a. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] =Concentric. Const. with, fo. 

1570 Bivuincsi.ev /uclid App. 461 When the angles com. 
pased in of the Pentagon bases, are concentricall with the 
triangles. 1692 Rav Dissol. Wordd iti. (1732' 39 Two 
cylindrical Walls concentrical one to another. 1749 PAézL 
Trans. X1.NV1. 244 You find the Sun precisely concentrical 
with the Field of the ‘Telescope. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's 
Heavens ied. 31397 The gradation is replaced by concen- 
trical strata. 

Jig. 71652 J. Smitu Sed. Disc. 1x. ii, (1821) 417 The 
motions of a good man are methodical, regular, and con- 
centrical to reason. 

Concentrically (kfnsentrikali), adv. [f. 
pree. + -Ly.J] | In a concentric manner; ‘in a 
manner directing to, or exhibiting, one common 
centre’ {T.). 

171z CLaRKE 3rd & 4th Defence 13 Pieces of Surfaces 
spherically and concentrically convex. 1766 Pexxant 

Zoal,, Spoon-hingy Shell (R.), Shell oblong .. obsoletely 
strialed concentrically. 1872 [uxtey PAys. vil. 161 Arranged 
in circles, concentrically with the aperture. 1876 tr. Zéens- 
sen's Cyc. Med, VY. 211 We find the left ventricle concen- 
trically hypertrophied, 

+ Conce‘ntricate, v. Obs. 
+-ATE.] = CONCENTRATE, 

1641 Relat, tnsw. Earl Stafford 100 Here you..must of 
necessity concentricate your selfe and your best resolution. 
1652 N. Cunverwere Lt, Nature 138 Could angels and 
men have united and concentricated all their reason. 1787 
Mirror 143 Thou focus, wherein is coucentricated every 
vulgar..ray. | Q 

Concentricity (kp-sentri'siti), [fas prec. + 
-ITY.) The quality or state of being concentric. 

1803 Edin. Rev. 1. 429 The grand circumstance of con- 
centricity is evidently sufficient to authorise a classification 
of the new bodies (the asteroids] under the head of planets, 
1869 Puicurs Vesix. vii. 191 We observe the general con- 
centricity of all the layers. 

Concentricly, adv. rare—°, 
-LY.] = CONCENTRICALLY. 

3838 Toon, Concentrically, or Concentrickly, 

+ Conce‘ntricness. 0és. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] Concentric quality. 

1671 Phil. Trans. V1. 3070 The Concentrickness of Rain- 


bows, 

Concentual (kgnsentiz,4l), @. rare. [f. L. 
concentu-s CONCENT +-AL.] Harmonions, accordant. 

1785 Warton Notes Alilton's Alin, [oes (T.), This con- 
summate or concentual song of the ninth sphere. 

Concentuous (kgnsevntiz,as), a. rare. [fas 
prec. +-ovs.]  =prec. 

18g0 Brackin Aeschylus 1. 17 What time to Troy con- 
ceutuous marched The éenbattled Greek array. 1877 — 
Wise Alen 297 Where now .. the rich concentuous strain ? 

| Conce’ntus. [L.; =singing together, sym- 
phony, harmony: in med.L. applied to that part of 
the choral service of the Church in which the whole 
choir joined, as distinguished from accentus the 
part sung or recited by the priest and his assistants 
nt the altar.] A singing or sounding together in 
ncecord : harmony. 

1609 Doutano Orinth. Miervol. ut. i, The King allowed... 
that Concentus might be chiefe ruler over all things that are 
to be sunng..nnd Accent over all things which are read. 
1864 Encet Afus. Ane. Nat. 119 A most charming cort- 


[f. Concentric 


[f as prec. + 
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ceutus of sweet sounds is heard, with the harmonic divisions 
of the octave and twelfth. 

Concept (kepnsept), 56. [Chiefly ad. L. con- 
cept-um (a thing) conceived, from pa. pple. of L. 
concip-ere to Conceive; the pple. had also the 
sense ‘formal, in set form’; in late med.L, the sb. 
had the sense ‘draft or abstract’, whence 16th c. 
F. concept, Ger. concept: see sense 3. In some 
early uses it was a refashioning of Conceit (con- 
cetpt) after L.] 

+1. =Concelt, in various senses: a. A thought, 
idea; =Conceit sé. 1. b. Disposition, frame of 
mind ; did. 2c. ¢. Imagination, fancy; tid. 7. 
a. Opinion ; rbid. 4. Obs. 

I Anup. Parker Psalter cxix. 355 Thy precepts.. 1 
mel with them in my concepts. 1566-7 Painter Pad, 
Pleas. 1. aes in this louing ble bee extolled the 
prayse of his wife to one of his guarde. 157: GoLoinc 
Calvin on I's. Ixxiii. 20 We forge fantasticall toyes in our 
own concepts. 1575 in Lodge /Unst, Brit, /List. (1791) II. 
131 To confirm in hir May a former concept which had 
been labored to put into hir head. 1891 in Canad. Soc. 
Afisc. 1. 37, Bigger cin my coucepte) than all Westminster. 

2. Logic and /‘hilos. The product of the faculty 
of coneeption ; an idea of a class of objects, a 
general notion or idea. 

1663 G. Harvey New Philos. t. 22 The Quiddity of a 
Being in general goeth more by the name of the Concept of 
a Being. /éfd. 1. 66 Oviedo makes ita great difficulty to 
distinguish the concept of Peter and a horse. 1837-8 Six 
W. Hamitton Logic viii. (1859: 1. 134 The concept Aorse .. 
cannot, ifit remain a concept, that is a universal attribu- 
tion, be represented in imagination. /éi2, xv. (1866) I. 275 
Concepts are merely the results, rendered permanent hy 
language, of a previous process of comparison, 1864 
Bowen Logic 11 A Percept or Intnition is a single represen- 
tation ..a Concept is a collective (general or universal 
representation of a whole class of things. 1884 tr. Lofze's 
Logic 36 Concepts like ‘triangle’, ‘animal’, or ‘ motion’. 

3. nonce-use. [Ger. conceft.] An original draft 
or rough copy (of a letter, etc.). 

1869 Mars. Heaton “1, Diirer 1, iii. (1881) 60 This letter... 
the original concept for it is still preserved. 

*| The following is app. founded on explanations 
of L. conceptus, conceptio, in Cooper's Thesaurus. 

1706 Puitiips (ed. Kersey), Concept, a set Form; a term 
used in Puhlick Acts. 1721-1800 Baitev, Concept, a set 
Form or Term used in Publick Acts. 

+ Conce’pt, v. Obs. rare. [ad. 1. conceptd-reto 
conceive in the womb, freq. of L. concifcre to Cox- 
CEIVE.] érans. To conceive (in the womb). 

1643 R. O. Man's Mort. vi. 41 It [the Soul] is concepted 
by the woman through tbe concurrance of the seed of both 
sexes. — fbid. 46. See also Concerteb. 3 

Conceptacle (kgnseptak'l. [a. I’. conceptacle 
or (its source) L. concepticul-um receptacle, f. 
concept- ppl. stem of concifére. \n seientific use 
(sense 2) the L. form is sometimes retained.] 

+1. ‘That in which anything is containcd; a 
vessel’ (J.); a receptacle. Ods. 

1611 Cotcr., Conceptacle, a conceptacle; any hollow 
thing, which is apt to receiue, hold, or containe, 1695 
Woopwaro Nat. ffist. Earth Pref., Vhere is..in that 
huge conceptacle, water enough to effect such a deluge. 
185§ Baiwev Jfystic 35 The prime Conceptacle of motion. 

. ta. Anat. The uterus ; nny vessel or cavity of 
the body. 

1625 Crooxe Body af Afan 827 The Veines which Aristotle 
cals the vesselles or conceptacles of bloud. 1668 CuLrerrer 
& Core Barthol. Anat. v. xviit 49 The Conceptacle for the 
tight Kidney was to be larger. 

tb. Bot. =Fotiicie. Obs. 

Conceptaculum * was originally applied by Linnzus to 
what is now called follicle ; and subsequently applied to the 
pair of follicles of Asclepiadace and Apocynacex:’. _ 

1823 Crass Technol. Dict., Conceptacle or Follicle, a 
pericarp of one valve opening longitudinally on one side, 
and having the seeds loose in it. — 

e. Biol. A cavity-like organ containing the re- 
productive cells in some plants and animals of low 
organization. 

1835 Lino.ey Jsfrad?, Bot. (1848) 11. 95 These granules, 
commonly called sporangia, thee, capsules, or concep- 
tacles, 31859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 216 The male concep- 
tacles present.. an arrangement of branched filaments. 
3884 Vines Sachs’ Bot, 905 
platycarpus produces bot 


The same conceptacle of ucus 
oogonia and antheridia. 


Concepta‘cular, ¢c. [f. L. concepticul-um + 
-4R1] Of or pertaining to conceptacles (esp. in 
Biol.). 


|| Coneepta‘culum (//. -a): sce CONCEPTACLE, 

3882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Conce'pted, ///. a. Obs. [f. Concert v.] 

1. Conceived, formed, produced. 

1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 6 Great showers of 
Rain..would..extinguish those late concepted venoms. 

2. =ConceiteD 6. 

1594 Prat Jewell-ho. t. (titde\, Diverse new sorts of Soyle 
.. for manuring both of pasture and arable ground, with 
sundrie concepted practices belonging therunto. 


t+ Conceptibi'lity. 0¢s. [f next.] The quality 
of being conceivable; conceivableness. 


1678 Cunwortu Jutell. Syst. 1. v. Wie Where there is 
more of Entity .. there is there more of Conceptibility and 


Cognoscibility. 
+ Conce'ptible, c. Oés. [mod. f. L. concept- 


ppl. stem of coneiptre: of. mod.F. conceptible, 


CONCEPTION. 


(prob.) med. or mod. L. conceptibilis: see -BLE.] 
= CONCEIVABLE, 

x6s0 Hosses Hum. Nat, xi. (R.), Spirits we su to 
be those substances which work not upon the Bees wade 
therefore not conceptible. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 
13 Easily conceptible byus. (ile Howe Le@. to Friend Wks. 
(1834) 155 Not by parts, other than conceptible. 

b. as sd. Anything conceivable. 
, 1677 Hate Print, Orig. Man. 1. vi 118 Hany Conceptihle 
is more nothing than another, Duration without a thing 
that dureth. .is..the absolutest Nothing. 

Conception (kfnse'pfan). Also 3-4 eoneep- 
cioun(e, -ciun, 3-6 -cion, & -tyown, 5-6 -eyon ; 
3 consepeioun, § -cion‘e. [a. F. conception (14th 
c. in Littré), ad. L. conception-em, n. of action f. 
concip-tre, concept to CONCEIVE, ] 

1. The action of conceiving, or fact of being con- 
ceived, in the womb. 

Occurs early in ecclesiastical use. /uuuaculate Coucep- 
tion. see IMMACULATE. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 220 \Cott.) Pe last resun of alle pis ron 
Sal be of hir concepcion. 1300 /bid. 11013 Fra sant iohn 
be concepcion..til pe annunciaciun. 1362 Lanat, P. PL 
A. x. 178 Careful Concepcion comep of such weddyng. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v1. i. (1495) 186 Acge is spase of 
the lyfe of a beest and begynnyth from the concepcyon. 
¢ 3440 Gesta Rom. xvii. 205 (Harl. MS.) Ile enterid..in to 
the wombe of oure seint marie the virgine; & pere he lay 
fro tyme of his consepcion vnto the tyme of his nativite. 
1480-35630 Mfyrr, our Ladye 5 So mernelous clene con. 
ception and holy byrthe. 1545 Ravnoip Byrth Mankynde 
11 In tyme of conception of the seede. oa Crooxe Body 
of Man 232 Conception is nothing els but the wombs 
receiuing and imbracing of the seede. 1830 KR. Knox &é- 
elard’s Anat, 287 At the second month after conception.. 
(the head] forms half the height of the body. 

Fig. 1607 SUAKS. Timon \. ii. 115 loy had the like concep- 
tion in our cies, And at that instant, like a babe sprung up. 

b. atfrib., as in Conception-day, the festival of the 
conception of the Blessed Virgin. 

a1300 Cursor Af. 24934 (Gott.) Seruise .. proper of pat 
concepcion day. ¢1380 Wye.ir Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 390 Pe 
Gospel on Nativyte and Consepcioun daies of Oure Ladi, 

@. Order of the (Immaculate) Conception; name 
ofa k. C. order of nuns. 

1727 Cuampers Cycd. s.v. Religious of the order of Con- 
ception; see Vheatins. 1800 Archzol. XIII. 270. 1840 
fbid. XXVIII. 193 The late English Convent at Paris of 
the Order of the Conception, commonly called the Blue 
Nuns. Jééd. 194 The English Convent of nuns of the third 
order of St. Francis, called the Conception. 

+2. transf. The generation or production of 
plants and minerals. Oés. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1679) 7 Stumps .. sowre the ground, 
and poyson the Conception. 1667 Mitton 7. 2. vi 512 
Th’ originals of Nature in thir crude Conception. 

3. concr. That which is coneeived: a. The em- 
bryo, foetus. +b. Offspring, child (o4s.). 

a 1400-50 Alexander 388 Pis concepcion with kyngis sal 
be callid here-efter A verra victor a-vansid. 1526 {see 7]. 
1545 Raynovo Byrth Mankynde 136 Whether the Concep- 
tion be male or female. 1§5§ Eorn Decades 132. 1601 
Hotrano /iny IH. 304 False conceptions or Moone-calues, 
1646 Sik ‘T. Browne (seud. Ep. 1 ii 4. 1649 SELDEN 
Laws Eng. u. xxvi. (1739) 116 Henry the Big th was a 
Conception in whom the two Bloods both of York and 
lancaster did meet. r8ar Soutngy Vision JYudgem. tii, 
Some accursed conception..Ripe for its monstrous birth. 

+4. Gram. The use of a masculine adjective with 
two or more substantives of different genders, or of 
n verb in the first or second person with two or 
more pronouns of different persons, on the principle 
that ‘the masculine conceives (i. e. comprises) the 
feminine’, etc.: see CONCEIVE 12. Obs. . 

1530 Pacscr. Introd. 38 So moche attayne they towardes 
the parfection of the latine tonge .. that they use also con- 
ceptyon, bothe in gendre and parsone. /did. 137 With their 
passyve participles, they use conception of gendres. /did. 


1 332s 39%, 79% ae 
*B. ‘The action or faculty of conceiving in the 


mind, or of forming an idea or notion of anything ; 
apprehension, imagination. 

1387 Trevisa in bh mone II. 20t Swiftnes of pou3tes 
ind chaungynge of witte in be concepcioun. 1392 Davies 
dininort, Sond xxx. (1714) 106 As if Beasts conceiv’d what 
Reason were, And that Conception should distinctly show. 
1646 Sin T. Browse Pseud. Ep, vt. viii. 315 The one being 
too weake for our conception, our conception too weake for 
the other. 1665 GranviLt Sceps. Scé. vei. 37 Of as difficult 
conception, as the former. 1860 Tynnatt Glac, t. xxv. 
187 Its bounding beights were lovely beyond conception, 


b. /2 my conception: to my apprehension, as I 


conceive of the matter. 

1787 Bentuam Def. Usury ix. 85 In my conception, the 
reasoning .. is just as applicable to the one sort of bargain 
as to the other. x80q Castcereacn in Owen IMWedllesley's 
Disp. 257 The benefit ..of a Mahratta connection has. , been 
in my conception always over-rated. 

6. Philos. &. In a general sense = prec.; +b, 
applied by Stewart to reproductive imagination, 

1640 Hosses //tt. Nat, xi, (R.), All evidence is concep- 
tion, and all conception is imagination, and proceedeth 
from sense. x7a5 Watts Logie t. i. (1822) 10 If 1 were to 
distinguish them, I would say, perception is the conscious: 
ness of an object when present; conception is the forming 
an idea of the object whether present or absent. /6rd. 11, 
(1736) 143. 1739 Hume Treatise un. vii. When after the 
simple conception of any thing we wou'd conceive it as 
existent, we tn reality make no addition to or alteration on 
our first idea. 1785 Reip /nt, Powers ww. i. Wks. 368/t 
Conception is often employed about objects that neither do, 


CONCEPTIONAL. 


nor did, nor will exist. /5éd. 1. iii. 375/2, 1 take imagina- 
tion in its most proper scnse to signify a lively conception 
of objects of sig! it. 4792 Srewart Elements tii. Wks. U1. 
144 By Conception, I mean that power of the mind which 
enables it to form a notion ofan absent object of perception, 
or of a sensation which it has formerly felt. 1874 WALLACE 
Hegel's Logic t 4 The specific phenomena of feeling, per- 
ception, desire and will, as far as they are known, may be 
in general described under the name of Conception. 

ce. The forming of a Concrrr or general notion ; 
the faculty of forming such. 

[Cf Boermus / Predicam. Wks. (1546) 129 Genera et 
species non ex uno singulo intellecta sunt, sed ex omnibus 
singulis mentis ratione collecta vel concepta. ] 

1830 Coteripce Ch. §& St. 12 A conception consists in a 
conscious act of the understanding, bringing any given 
object or impression into the same class with any number of 
other objects or impressions by means of some character .. 
common to them all. 1837 Sir W. Hanmitton Logic vii. 
(1866) I. 120 Conception. .expresses the act of comprehend- 
ing or grasping up into unity the various qualities by 
which an object is characterised. 1860 App. THomson 
Laws Th. § 40 Conception, or the power of forming general 
notions. : . % 

7. That which is conceived in the mind; an 
idea, notion. 

In the first two quotations with an allusion to sense 3. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 294 Whiche sayd spirit- 
uall chyldre ben the spirytuall concepcyons of the mynde. 
1651 Honpes Leviata. 1.1.3 There is no conception in a 
mans mind, which hath not. .been begotten upon the organs 
of Sense, 

1603 Hou.axn Plutarch's Mor. 26 The true and safe con- 
ceptions which we ought to have as touching the Gods. 
1662 Sricuncre, Orig. Sacr. 1. i. § 3 Words heing for no 
other end but to express our conceptions of things. 1692 
Drvoen tr. Lvremont’s Ess. Pref, = There is. .a justness in 
his conceptions which is the foundation of good writing. 
1736 Butier Ana... ii, As iinpossible. .as for a blind man 
to have a conception of colours. 1750 Jounson Rambler 
No. 73 ® 6, I had not enlarged my conceptions cither by 
books or conversation. 1842 Dickens /e/f. (1880) I. 59, 1 
can give you no conception of my welcome here. 

+b. What is merely conceived, a mere fancy. 
1604 Suaks. Off, 111, iv. 156 Pray heauen it bee..no Con- 

ception, Nor no Iealious Toy, concerning you. 

te. An opinion, notion, view. Ods. 

1678 Marvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 607 Your further 
conceptions intimated in yours of the 8th. 

8. Philos. a. In a general sense = 7. 

1640 Hospes //um. Nat. i. § 7 There jare] in our minds 
continually certain images or conceptions of the things 
without us. 1739 Hume 7reatise u. i. Wks. 1. 334 "Tis 
universally allow'd, that the capacity of the mind is hinited, 
and can never attain a full and adequate conception of 
infinity. 1762 Kames £lem. Crit. (1833' 476 When I describe 
a picture .. to another, the idea he forms of it is termed a 
conception. a1863 WuateLy Commepi.-b4. (1864) 92 Itisa 
conception, not perception, that we have of anything not in 
actual present existence. 

b. A general notion, a Concert ; sometimes 

called a general conception. 
, The Conception (Begrif’) is opposed to the Intuition, for 
it is an universal representation, or a representation of that 
which is common to a plurality of objects’ (tr. Aaut's Logic 
in Refd's Wks. 987). 

1785 Reip /ut, Powers v. ii, Wks. 393 General terms .. do 
not signify any individual, but what is common to many in- 
dividuals; therefore we have distinct conception of things 
common to many individuals—that is, we have distinct 
general conceptions. a 1834 Coterince Lif. Rem. IL. 34 
A conception of the understanding, corresponding to some 
fact or facts, gnorum note communes concapinntnr, the 
common characters of which are taken togethcr under one 
distinct exponent, hence named a conception, and concep- 
tions are internal subjective words. 1856 Mitt Logic I. 
192 ‘We get the conception of an animal..by comparing 
different animals, 1856 Mriktejoun tr. Aant's Crit. Pure 
R. 24 Space is no discursive, or as we say, general concep- 
tion [Begrif] of the relations of things, but a pure intuition 
[Aaschanung). | 1889 Cairp Philos. Kant 1. 289 The object 
of a conception is universal, of a perceplion, individual. 

9. Origination in the mind ; designing, planning. 
3822 Imison Se. § Art II. 396 In the conception of this 
ideal picture, all the little circumstances should be contrived, 
etc. 1857 Ilnavysece Saud (1869) 382 Prompt my deeds 
Shall be henceforth, and close on the conception. 

b. Something originated in the mind; a design, 
plan; an original idea (as of a work of art, etc.) ; 
# mental prodnct of the inventive faculty. 

{1587 Gotpinc De Mornay v. 51 The reasonable life hath 
his conceptions and hreedings ..We commonly terme the 
doings or actions thereof by the name of Conceptions or 
Conceits, after which maner the learned sort do cal their 
bookes their Children.) 1606 SHaxs. 7x. §& Cr. iii. 312, 
I haue a young conception in my braine. 1843 Prescott 
Afe.cico v. vi. (1864) 314 It was a bold conception, that of 
Constructing a fleet to be transported across forest and 
mountain before it was launched. 1883 F. Wepmore in 
igth Cent. XIII. 223 The element of satire that underlies 
Shakespeare's conception of the part of Benedick. 

. te. The spontaneous framing and utterance of 
prayer: cf, ConcEIVED 2 b, Ods. 

1661 Grand Debate 57 Conceptions of Prayer by a publick 
person .. are not to be: rejected as private Coneenrions. 

+10. A fanciful expression, a conceit. Ods. 

1693 Drvorx Fuvenal Ded. (J.), He..is full of conceptions 
a and witticisms .. below the dignity of heroic verse. 

Conceptional (kgnse:pfonal), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL, Cf, mod.F. conceptionnel.| Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a conception or idea. 

3855 Mirman Lad. Chr.(1864) 1X, xv. iii. 129 Intelligences 
+-peopled with the same ideas, representatives of things, 
conceptional entities, even words. 1875 Wurtney Life 
Lang. v. 90 More abstract and conceptional. 
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Ilence + Conce‘ptionalist Ods. rare—'!, erroncous 
form of CoNCEPTUALIST. 

18.. Ricuarpson (Worc.), They have yet to satisfy them- 
selves whether Aristotle was a realist, nominalist, or con- 
TOenoc: “oe 

once’ptionist. [f. Concerrion + -1s7.] 

1. One who deals with or limits himself to con- 
ceptions. 

@ 1834 Coterince in Lit, Rem. (1836) II. 32 An ample 
and most ordonnant conceptionist, to the tranquil empyrean 
of ideas he had not ascended. 

2. A member of the R. C. order of the Concep- 
tion: also attrzé. 

1800 Archxol. XIII. 270 Conccptionist Nuns in Paris. 
1857 E. Ouiver in Coll. Cath. Relig. 282 ‘Vhis new order of 
the Conceptionists, founded by Monseigneur Kngtne 
Mazenod. i 

+ Conceptions, @. Obs. rare—, [f. Concer- 
TION: see -0Us.] Apt to conceive, prolific. 

1607 SHAKS. Z7uor 1. iti. 187 [Earth] Enseare thy Fertile 
and Conceptious Womb. 

Conceptism. rare. [f. Sp. concepio=concept, 
conceit, eoncetto + -1sM, Cf. Sp. conceptista one 
who employs conceptos or concett?] In Spanish 
Literature, The employment of conceptos, a cha- 
racteristic Spanish form of conceits or coscetfi, in 
literary composition ; Spanish ConcrrrisM. 

1887 A. Morna-Fatio in Lucycl. Brit, XX11. 360/1 Con- 
ceptism is the name that has been given to this [Quevedo's] 
refineinent of thought, which was doomed in time to fall 
into the ambignous and equivocal. Baltasar Gracian in 
1642 published his Agudeza y arte de fagenio, in which 
all the subtleties of conceptisin are very exactly reduced to 
a code. : ; 

Conceptive (kpnseptiv), a. [ad. L. concep- 
tiv-us, f. concept-: see above and -IvE. Cf. mod. 
KF. conceptif, -ive.] Waving the faculty or attri- 
bute of concciving. 

1. Conceiving (in the womb), apt to conceive ; 
also ¢ransf. (rare.) 

1643 R. O. Alan's Mort. iii. 14 By her powers Formative 
or conceptive. 1646 Sir T. Brown /’seacd, Ap. vu. vii. 352 
Where the uterine parts exceed in heat, by the coldnesse 
hereof they may bee reduced into a conceptive constitution. 
1868 Baitey Festus, The .. sun hath sown ‘The soil con- 
Bae with the seed of gold. _ 7 

. Conceiving (in the mind) ; of or pertaining to 
(mental) conception. 

1640 Houses //au, Nat. i. § 7 Of the powers of the mind 
there be two sorts, cognitive, imaginative or conceptive and 
motive. 1678 Norris Cod/. isc. (1699) 164 That celebrated 
distinction of the Platonic School of the Divine Mind into 
.conceptive and Exhibitive. 1708 Motrreux Radelais v. 
xxii. (1737) 100 Their conceptive, cogitative Faculties. 1870 
Lowete Study Wind, 126 With a conceptive imagination 
vigorous beyond any in his generation. bh 

+3. As a rendering of L. concepi7vus, applied 
to certain festivals celebrated annually, not on 
fixed days, butt on days appointed by the priests or 
magistrates. Obs. rare. 

1631 R. Byririp Doctr, Sab}. 81 Macrobius saith, there 
are fonre kindes of publike holy-dayes..Stative, Conceptive, 
Imperative, and nundinative. 

Ilence Conce’ptiveness, conceptive faculty. 

1819 P. Morris in Blackw. Afag. V1. 312, Wit. . belongs to 
a dificrent class from conceptivencss, and is an intellectual 
power. 

+Conce'ptory, «. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*conceptori-us, f. conceptor CONCEIVER ; see -ORY.] 
Of or pertaining to conception or breeding. 

1586 Ferns Llaz. Gentrie Ded., Idlenesse the verie 
matrix and conceptorie place of infinite mischiefes. 1643 
R.O. Afan's Mort, iii. 11 Me pitch upon those which affords 
most conceptory division, 

pEotoe BECEY, sb. Obs. rare—'. [f. as prec. 
on type of L, sbs. in -dr/ums see -ony.] A vessel 
or cavity ; = CoNCEPTACLE 2 a, 

1876 Newton tr. Lemuie's Compiler. (1633) 82 The. .pores 
opened, and the conceptories of the Veines enlarged. 

Conceptual (kgnse-ptival), a. [ad. med.L. con- 
ceptual-is (used e.g. by Walter Buriey ¢1360), f. 
conceptu-s a conceiving + -aL: in mod. F. cos- 
ceptuel.) 

+1. ? That is conceived or taken into the mind. 

1662 J. Cuanoter Van Helmont’s Oriat. 280 Seeing all 
madnesse doth arise from a budding or flourishing, con- 
ceptual, foreign Idea implanted into anothers ground. /déd. 
341 A certain conceptual, irrational and bestial disturbance. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or relating to mental concep- 

tions or concepts. 
, @ 1834 Coterivce Lit, Reut. 111, 260 This pregnant idea 
is not within the sphere of conceptual logic, that is, of the 
understanding, 1880 M. Pattison J/i//on xiii. 181 The 
conceptual incongruities in Paradise Lost. 

Conceptualism (kfnse’pti«Ali:z’m). [mod. f. 
pree. +-18M: in F. conceptualisme.] 

1. The scholastie doctrine that universals (genera 
and species) exist as mental eoncepts (only): 2 
compromise between Realism which attributed to 
them vea/ existence, and Nominalism which made 
them mere wames. (Usually considered to be a 
modified or differently stated form of Nominalism.) 

1837-8 Sin W. Hamiton Reid's Wks, 406 note, Abelard.. 
held a doctrine intermediate between absolute Nominalism 
and Realism, corresponding to the opinion since called 
Conceptualism, 1867 Lewes //és?, Philos. I, 29 This 


CONCERN. 


reality of conceptions, which is the point advanced in Con- 
ceptualism, 1875 Jowett ato (ed. 2) 1V. 132 Neither 
realism is the truth, nor nominalism is tbe truth, but con- 
ceptualism. 

2. ‘The psychological doctrine that the mind is 
capable of forming an idea (i.e. mental image) 
coiresponding to the abstract and general term: 
held by, or attributed to, Locke and other English 
philosophers. 

¢ 1837 Tbamu.ton Afeta ph, (1859) L. xxv. 296 The doctrine 
of Nominalism has been embraced by Hobbes, Berkeley, 
Hume, Principal Campbell, and Mr. Stewart 5 while Con- 
ccptualism has found favour with Locke, Reid, and Brown, 

onceptualist (kynse‘ptivalist). [mod. f. as 
pree. +-IsT: (perh.a.17-1Sihe. F.couceptnaliste).] 
One who holds the doctrine of ConcerruaLism 
(in sense 1 or 2): esp. in Lfistory of Philosophy, 
applied to those who held opinions intermediate 
between those of the Realists and the Nominalists. 

(in med.L. called Conceptiste: ¢ 1475 Peruvs Nici 
Clipens Thomistarion (1504) 56a (Prantl) Una opinio est 
eorum qui dicunt qnod nniversale cst conceptus mentis, et 
isti nominantur conceptiste.) . 
Also, applied by Mill to one who holds that Logic 
is exclusively eonccrmed with concepts. 

1785 Rein Jat. Powers v. vi. Wks, 406/1 That universality 
which the Realists held 10 be in things themselves, Nominal- 
ists in naines alone, they [a third party] held to be..in our 
conceptions. On this account they were called Concep- 
tualists, ¢ 1837 Hamuton Lect, Asefaph. 11859) II. xxxvi. 
316 The older Conceptualists [¢. g. Locke, ete.) assert that it 
in possible to conceive a triangle neither equilateral nor 
rectangular,—but both at once, 1846 Mitt Logie 1, vi. § 1 
The opinion of the Conceptnalists, that a proposition is the 
eapression of a relation between two ideas. /déd¢.1. vi. § 3 
note, Where a Conceptualist says that a name or st proposl- 
tion expresses our Idea of a thing, I should generally say 
(instead of our Idea) our Knowledge, or Belicf, concerning 
the thing itself. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. 1872: IV, 365 
John of Salisbury, in his Polyeraticus, isa manifest, if not 
avowed Conceptualist. . 

attrib, 1858 J. Mawrixesu Statics Chr. 173 The media- 
torial theology of Christendom,—a theology which never 
could have sprung up if our present conceptualist: and 
nominalist notions had always prevailed. 1884 of Mena 
14 Jaime 7352/3 ‘The conceptualist: school which once rnled 
English logic under the inflnence of Hamilton and Mansel. 

Ilence Conce:ptuali’stic @., pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, conceptualisin. 

In mod. Dicts. | 

Conceptua'lity. rare. [f. Concxpruan + 
-1ty.] The faculty of forming conceptions. 

1838 I. Tavior /fome Educ. 319 Conceptuality ir passive, 
or chiefly so. 

Concern ,kgnsi-in\, v. Also 5 conserne, 6-7 
-cerne, 7 -eearn. [ad. med.L. concerncre and ¥. 
concerner (sth c. in Littré’, ad. L. comcerndie, f. 
con- + cernére to sift, separate, distingnish, discern, 
perceive, see, look at, regard, have respect to. 
The L. lexicons qnote comeernere only from Au- 
gustine in the sense ‘to mix, mingle togcther in 
order to sift’; bat in med.L. it was evidently au 
intensive of cerxére in various senses \ef. stnse 1 
below), esp. in that of ‘regard, have respect or 
reference to’ (=L. spectdre’, in which it is quoted 
by Du Cange from the Laws of Majorca, ¢ 1300, 
and from au Eng, charter of 1406. It is found in 
the modern Romanic langs. in the same sense from 
early times: cf. It. conce-rnere, Sp. concerner in 
Florio and Minsheu.} 

+I. 1. To distingnish, discern, perceive. Obs. 
e14go Lync. L3f of wir Ladye F iij/2 (R. suppl.), God 
that is eterne The trouthe of thynges clerely can conserne, 
1589 Nasux Almond for Parrot 18 a, Whe true children 
of God can not tell how to concerne them {the wicked). 
TI. 2. ¢rans. To have relation or reference to; 
to refer to, relate to; to be abont. 

1526 TinDaLE Acts xxviil. 31 Teachynge those thinges 
which concerned the lorde Jesus. 1586 Cocas Haws 
Health i. (1636) 7 The place where exercise is to bee used 
doth chiefly concerne the aire. 1597 SHaks. 2 L/en. 7, 1. 
i. 30 Say on (my Lord of Westmorland) in peace, What doth 
concern your coming. 1631 GoucE God's Arrows in. Ef. 
Ded. 5/2 The principal points herein handled .. concerne 
Prayer. 1632 Haywarp tr. Biond?’s Eromena 67,1 will, that 
shee bee yours for as much as concernes me. 1841-4 Emrr- 
sox £ss. Wks. I. 99 Prudence concerns the present time, 
persons, property, and existing forms. 

+b. To belong; to appertain. Ofs. rare. 

1658 S. Rich anpson Form, Hellin Phenix I. 450, 1 epectl 
to the learned in the languages, for to them concerneth the 
decision of the signification of words. f 

@. As concerns (=as it concerns): with regard 


to; in reference to; as respects. : 

1872 Morvey Voltaire (1886) 21 As concerns their demands. 
1873 F. Hatt A/od. Lug. 50 As concerns a substantive, its 
eabecige genitive, universally. .may be expressed preposi- 
tively. : 

3. To affect (things, or persons passively); to 
have a bearing or influence on; to involve. 

[1526 Pilger. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 237 b, Some lawes per- 
reyneth dicly to London, whiche iaey byndeth the same 
Cite, and concerneth nothynge Yorke or Brystowe]. 1586 
Tuynne in /folinshed 11. 405 Such thingsas .. concerne the 
honour of the Scotish nation. 1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. (1769) 
24 His {Adam‘s] unhappy fall did so much concern his rare 
and infused habits. [1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome vi. 87 
This war equally concerns us all.] 


CONCERN. 


4. To be of importance to; to be the concern 
or business of. (Often with quasi-imfers. const., 


the subject being a phrase or clause.) 

1603 Suaks. Aleas. for M. 1. 3. 78 It concernes me To 
looke into the bottome of my place. 1604 — O74. 1. iii. 22 
Th’ importancie of Cyprus 10 the Turke. .it more concernes 
the Turke then Rhodes. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. vn. 82 Things 
above Earthly thought, which yet concernd Our knowing. 
171a STEELE Sfect, No. 290 P 1 Domestick Virtues concern 
allthe World. 1932 Pore //or. Saf. 1. ii. 165 If the use be 
mine, can it concern one, Whether the name belong to Pope 
orVernon? 1818 Jas. Mite Lrit, foetia V1. vi. i. 17 Here 
is a picture! It concerns my countrymen to contemplate 
well the features of it. 1869 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. (1876) 
II]. xii. 249 A quarrel which concerned neither himself nor 
his country. 

+b. aésol. or intr. To be of importance, to 
matter. Also with slo. Obs. 

18988 Suaus. L. ZL. L. 1. ii. 147 Trip and _goe my sweete, 
deluer this Paper into the hand of the King, it may con- 
cerne much. 1591 — 7ivo Gent. u. ii. 77 Madam, it will 
not lye where it concerns, Vnlesse it hauea false Interpreter. 
—1 fen. VI, viii. 116 Why what concernes his freedome 
vnto mee? 31679 Sir T. Browne /V&s, (1882) 111. 453 If places 
bee sould or given by favor only, such virtues will concerne 
butt contingently, 

+5. trans. To cngagc the attention of; to affect 
with consideration, care, or solicitude ; to trouble. 
Oés. in active. 

¢ 1892 Martowr Few Mallat. ii, Now, then, here know 
that it concerneth us, r611 Suaks. IFiné. 7. im. ii. 87 
Which to deny, concernes more than auailes, 1641 Br. 
Hace Via Media Rem, Whs. (1660) 374 ‘These opinions, 
which have no reason to concern us. 1749 R. Goansy &. 
WV. Carew 174 This greatly surpriz'd and concemmed Mr. 
Carew. 

+8. To bring into rclation, cause to have a part 
or share 72; to engage, implicatc, mix up. Odés. in 
acnve. 

1676 Marvete Vr. Soirke 18 To concern the Author in 
the Non-Conformists, that may have reflected any where. 
1678 Cupwortn /ufed/, Syst. 1. iti, 130 Those mechanick 
Theists. .Affect to concern the Deity as little as possible in 
mundane affairs. 1679 Everarp /’xot. Mrinces Europe 11 
France made its Treaty... with the House of Austria, with. 
oul concerning the Grisons therein. 

b. refl. 70 concern oneself: to interest oncself 
with, in. aboul, lo doa thing; to engage, take up, 
or trouble oneself; to take or have any concern. 

1634 tr. Badlzac’s Lett 365 One concerning ilselfe in this 
sort. 1676 C. Watton in Sfation Corr. 11878) 129 Mee doth 
of late inore publickly concerne himself in state affairs. 1682 
Devoes Kel. Laicé Pref, | ought not to have concerned 
myself with [such] speculations. 1712 [learns Collect. (Oxf. 
H. Soc.) TIL. 485 Twill not concern imyself in this Affair. 
21716 Soutn Sere, +J.), Providence. concerns itself toown 
and assert the interests of religion. 1791 Cowrter Contur. 
Milton Wks. 1837 XV. 336 Vhere is nothing about which 
the heart of man concerns itself so little. 2883 Froupe 
Short Sted. WV. im. 270 Celsus .. was a man .. unlikely to 
concern himself with vice and folly. 

7. In the impcrative = ‘Confound!’ cf. Coy- 
CERNED 3. dra. 

1897 .V. IV. Léncolush. Gloss., Consarn you, an objurga- 
tion equivalent to ‘confound you'. Also in Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bh., Gloss. of Leicester, Cheshire, etc. 

IIT. lassive, 70 be concerned, 

This occurs in some senses which are non-existent or 
obsolete in the active; in other senses it is much more used 
than the active. A 

+ 8. ‘To be under the responsibility or obligation ; 


to have it as one’s busincss. Ods. (Cf. 4.) 

1652 Nerpuam Sefden'’s Mare Ci. 125 Princes are con- 
cerned to bee warie and careful, that they admit no such 
strangers .. where .. the Common-weal may receiv any 
damage thereby. 1689 Huston's Diary (1828) IV. 457 Vhat 
gentleman will be concerned to name them in a fitter season. 
3735 J. Price Stone Br. Thames 16,1 shall think myself 
concern’d to pursue my Thoughts upon this Subject. 

9. To feel interested, to be solicitous, to care. 
(Ch. 5.) 

1664-5 Lp. Winosor in //atton Corr. (1878) 46 Without 
letting Sir Charles Lytleton know I am att all concearned for 
it. 3672 Sin C. Lytrecton /d/d. 63, I had av letter..from one 
a little concerned to have itso. @ 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. 
iv. {x69} 77 The said Ten being not concerned to increase 
their Territory. rzaa De For /’/ague (1756) 151 We are 
concern‘d to tell you ofit. 1734 Berketey Analyst § 20, I 
am not concerned about the truth of your theorems. 1876 
Geo. Ettor Dan. Der. 1, 268, I am not concerned to tell of 
the food that was eaten in that green refectory. — ‘ 

10. To be troubled or distressed cither with 


anxicty, or sorrow for misfortune. (Cf. 5.) 

a 1674 Crarennon Surv, Leviath. (1676) 249 Ile is not 
concern'd, if the King forbids him to believe in Christ. 1693 
Col. Rec. Penn. 1. 414, 1..am Concerned to see the time zoe 
away and nothing done. 171a Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) INI. 479 Lam concern’d at this Proceeding, and indeed 
take it very unkindly. 1749 Fincoinc 7Zom Jones Wks. 
(1775) IIL. 106 I never was more concerned at any thing in 
my life. 1808 WeLLincton in Owen Disf. 518 The Governor- 
General is concerned to state that neither of the other 
nttacks succeeded. 1898 J. Martineau Studies Chr. 73 
We are concerned that any Christian divine can so torture 
and desecrate the names of virtue. 

+b. Used of physical distress. Ods. 

19713 Dernam Phys.-Theol. $ foot-note, In one..Compress- 
ing Engine I gt shut up a sparrow, without forcing 
any Air in; and in less than an Hour the Bird began to 
pant, and be concerned. 


11. To be in a relation of practical connexlon 
with; to have to do with; to have a part or share 
in; to be engaged rn, with (tagainst). (Cf. 6.) 


@ 1680 Butter Hes. (1759) 11. 312 Those, that are con- 
cerned in one another's Love..are never quiet, but always 
catterwalling. 1699 Bexttry Phad. Pref. 15 Any Body, 
that has ever been concern‘d in a Patent. 1721 Aooison 
Spect. No. 1 ® 9 Those Gentlemen who are concerned with 
me in this Work. 1749 Firroinc Som Jones xu. x, An 
attorney may feel all the miseries and distresses of his 
fellow creatures, provided he happens not to be concerned 
against them. 1836 Priciiaro Phys. Hist, Alan. ved, 3) 1. 
2975 The inquiry with which | am now concerned. 18978 
Jowett/lalo ied. 2} V.224 Music is concerned with harmon 
and rhythm. 1884 Giaostone in Standard 2g Feb. an 
Persons prominently concerned in conducting the affairs of 
the country. 

b. esp. To be implicated, or involved 7#, to have 
to do with (anything culpable), 

1686 Col. Rec. Penn. 1. 176 Under suspition of being 
Carnally Concerned with a Woman Servt. 1711 STEELE 
Sfect. No. 260 Px Intrigues which no one will believe I 
ever was concerned in. 1917 Col. Rec. Penn, 111. 21 Some 
of their men were concern'd in the killing of the sd. 
Catamba Indians. 1802 Mar. Evcewortn Aforal T. (1816) 
I. xv. 122 Accused of being concerned in a riot. 1848 
Macautay //ist. Eng. I. 663 Among the persons concerned 
in the Rye House plot. 

12. Of things: To be involved or engaged in any 
action. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 125 All delays were danger- 
ous, 1 a case where winds and tides were concerned. 1831 
Brewster Optics iv. 34 The small part of any curved surface 
..which is concerned in refracting it, may be regarded as a 
plane. 1846 Mite Logée Introd. § 7 There are other more 
elementary processes, concerned in all thinking. 

b. To be involved in a risk; to be at stake. 

3700 Drvpen J’ref. Fables Wks. (Globe) sor The honour 
of their order is concerned in every member of it. 1749 
Fretninc Tom fones xvin. vii, A secret in which her 
honour, and consequently her life, was concerned. 1862 
W. Cotiins Vo ame iv. 5 My honour is concerned in bowl- 
ing out Mrs. Lecount. 

13. To be under relations of any kind; to be 
affected, or liable to be affected. (CF. 2, 3.) 

1794 Burke Nef. Lords’ Frnls. Wks. 1842 (1. 627 In such 
acause the state itself is highly concerned in ike event. 
1810 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. V. 542 What has passed 
in Parliament respecting me, has not given me one moment's 
concern as far as ee etree concerned. 1862 Ruskin 
Muanera I’, \1880) 32 As far as he is himself concerned the 
capitalist 1akes..a more interesting aspect. 1882 J. H. 
Beent Aes. CA. Eng. 11. 253 A matter in which religious 
duty and public policy were concerned. 

Concern (kgnss-in), sd. [f. prec. vb.: the rela- 
tion of sense between the vb. and sb. corresponded 
originally to that between vb. and sb. in regard, 
respect. There is no corresponding sb. in Fr. 

The use of concer instead of concernment in R. Boyle's 
Parthenissa was thus censured in 1655 by Dorothy Osborne, 
Lett. li. 18881238, ‘ Another fault I find, too, in the style— 
‘tis affected...V/y concern or af great concern is, it seems 
{é.e. to Boyle], properer than conceramcent’.] 

I. A relation objective or subjective. 

+1. Regard, respect, reference; conccrnment. 
/n thal concern: in regard or respect to that. Oés. 

1589 Jas. VI in Ellis Orig. Lett, 1. 228. If]. 29 We.. 
desyring you to interpone your gud will..to thair expedi- 
tcoun and furtherance in that concerne. Hada More Diz. 
Dial. v. iv. (1713) 409, I would not exclude the Persian from 
the Concern of this sixth Vial. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy... 
(1711) 96 Men of good observation to inspect into matters of 
this Concern. 

b. Relation; concernment. 

3862 STANLEY Few. CA. (1877) Liv. 73 It is connected with 
every stage of the Sacred History; but its special concern is 
with the period preceding the Exodus. 

2. Of concern: of relation fo some onc; esp. of 
important relation, of importance, of interest. 

16gg {see notein Etyniol.]. 1666 Sin J. Tacnot in Séiugsdy's 
Diary (1836) 369 He hath some affaires of Concerne to you 
to acquaint you of. 1674 AtLen Danger Enthus. 27 Those 
things which in their nature were of common concern unto 
all, 1682 Bunyan //oly War 203 So he has writ himself in 
all papers of concern, wherein he has had to do. 1697 
Cottier Ess. Mor. Subj. u.To Rdr. (1709) 4 A Cause of 
Concern ought to be pleaded to Advantage. 1724 ArspuTi- 
not Joka Bull(1727) 78 Truly this is a matter of some con- 
cern. 1869 Haopan A post. Success. iti. (1879) 57 A truth of 
deep concern to men’s souls, F ¥ 

3. A relation of practical intercourse with (any- 
one). //. Transactions, business relations, 

1699 Bentiey Pal, 98 He had concerns with the Mamer- 
tines of Messana. 1749 Firoinc Jom Fones Ni 
III. 129, [ know Mr. Nightingale..and have formerly had 
concerns with him. 1790 Cowrer Odyss. 111. 90 Come ye to 
transact concerns Commercial? 1807 Crane Par. Reg. i. 
224 In all concerns was Stephen just and true. 4 

b. Zo have no concern (formerly concerns) with: 


to have nothing to do with. 

39726 Snetvocke Voy. round World Pref. 26 He often 
declared that he would have no concerns with me when we 
came to sea. 1846 Mitt. Logic 1, iii. y We have no concern 
here with this controversy. a 186a Bucktr Cfrilia, (1873) 
III. v. 464 The process, being ideal, has no concern either 
with observations or experiments. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. 1. 359 With these rulers of Bernicia I have no concern, 

4, A relation of conncxion or active intcrcst in 
an act or affair; intcrest, share, position of being 
concerned 2%; as, fo have a concern in. 

1720 WaTERLAND Eight Serm. 102 The Son's concern in 
the Work of Creation. 1805 Wettixcton in Owen Disp. 

1r The Acting Resident did not suspect that..Scindiah 
fad any concern in this outrage. 1814 Scort JVav, xliii, 
How many gentlemen. .took a concern in the. undertaking 
of 1745. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf, 30a Motives of hu- 
manity had not the smallest concern in the business. 


CONCERN. 


+b. A financial or commercial interest or share. 

1748 Ricnaroson Clarissa (1811) VII. 284 He has a con- 
cern in a ship, which will sail ina month. 1762-71 H. 
Watrote Vertne's Anecd. Paint. (1786) V. 170 He appears 
too to have had some concern in a manufacture of tapestry. 

5. Interest, solicitous regard, solicitude, anxiety ; 
anxious, uneasy, or troubled state of mind, arising 
from regard to or interest in any person or thing. 
(Viewed as a condition that one is in or under, 
a sentiment that one Aas, shows, etc.) 

1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 709 Without concern he 
hears..Of. distant war. 1704 Swirt Batt. Bhs. (17%) 243 

ove, in great Concern, convokes a Council in the Milky- 

Way. 1707 J. Loca in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 214 During 
their absence, I was under tbe greatest concern of mind that 
ever I knew in my life. 768 Sternr Sent. Journ., The 
Postillion, Vhe concern which the r fellow’s story threw 
me into. 1860 Tyxpatt Glace. 1. iii. 28 I noticed an expres. 
sion of concern upon his countenance. 1877 Moztey Unie. 
Serm. iv. 83 Deep concern for human souls. 

b. (with a and £/.) ? Obs. 

1692 Drypen St. Evremont's Ess. 10x If so be what is said 
of us be false, so soon as we shew a concern at it, we make 
it suspected for Truth. 1713 Apnison Cato 1. v, O Marcia, 
let me hope thy kind concerns And gentle wishes follow me 
to battel ! 3769 Furius' Lett. i. 2 Every man who pretends 
to a concern for the public welfare, 

II. A matter that concerns. 

6. A matter or subject that relatcs or appertains 
to some person or thing, an affair. + General or 
public concern: the commonwealth, res publica. 

1707 Freino Petlerborow's Cond, Sp. 17470 lay down my 
Life .. if my preservation were not of greater use to the 
General concern. 19770 LaxGuornr Pintarch (1879) I. 200 
He saw what an important concern the administration was. 
1794 Goowis Cal. Williams 219 Zealous as she was for the 
public concern. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Miseries I1um. Life 
(1826) it. Conclus., 1 have .. neglected almost every other 
concern in trying 10 find it out. 

b. fi. Affairs. 

1675 Ocitay rit. 46 The Hall in which are Heard all 
Concerns in Law. 1691 Woop Ath, O-ron. I1. 84 He often 
inspected the Accompts of his sister .. and had a great care 
of her concerns. 12918 Freethinker No 87, 226 ‘The least 
Judgment or Discretion in the Common Concerns of Life. 
1729 Butter Serm, Wks, 1874 II. 50 That strong inclina- 
tion most have to be talking of the concerns..of their 
neighbour. 1813 Wettincton in Gurw. Diss. XI. 107, 1 
can interfere in no manner whatever in the internal concerns 
of the country. 1829 Soutney UO. Newman vi, Of needful 
things and every-day concerns. 1872 Mortey Voltaire 
(1886) 28 ‘he application of individual energy aod thought 
to public concerns. 

7. A matter or subject that affects or touches 
one, and that onght to cngage one’s active in- 
terest and attention. ¢sf. with possessive, Afy cor- 
cern: my business, a matter affecting me, or in which 
I have ground of interference. 

ar Drvyoes (J.), "Tis all mankind's concern that he 
should live. 1732 Law Serious C. xxiv. (ed. 2) 489 Which 
are the common and greatest concern ofall Christians, 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 17 ‘That is their concern. 1850 [lerscuet 
Stud. Nat. Phil. u. vii. (1851) 215 Their performance, in 
many cases, becomes a national concern, 3833 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Mauch. Strike i, 9 What concern is it of yours? 
1883 G. Luovn £46 § Flew I]. 287 Itis no concern of mine. 


b. Hence, A subject that does excite one’s in- 
terest, attcntion, and care; a subject about which 


one concerns himself. (Cf. 5.) 

a 1831 A. Knox Nem, (1844) I. 71 To keep his own vine- 
yard was bis first and great concern. 1888 M. Morris 
Claverhouse vi. 89 But it was the work he had been set to 
do}; and his concern was only to execute it as completely as 
possible. : 

8. pi. Things that belong to one; belongings. 
Obs. b. Things appertaining to any work, ap- 
purtenances. rare. ¢. Persons belonging to one; 
‘relations’, relatives. Sc. dial. 

3693 Lutrrene Brief fel. (1857) UI. 321 That afternoon 
he removed his concerns out of the office. 1828 B, O’Reitty 
Greenland 236 Nor were the concerns for scientific observa- 
tion overlooked. 1818 Edin. Mag. 330 (Jam.) They ap- 
peared to their nearest relations (in the Scottish language 
concerns) and declared to them their state, 

+9. A property, an estate. Now dial. 

1987 Grose Provine. Gloss., Concern, a little estate. 18997 
Haiieiees Gless., Consahn, an estate, a property. ‘Ah've 
bowt a nice consahn at Iledon.’ 

10. A business organization ; a business, a firm ; 
a commercial or manufacturing establishment. 

So long as a partnership firm consists of the original 
partners, It is called first concern, on a change in the firm, 
occurring by the retirement or accession of any partner, 
or by change of position among the partners, it is called 
second concern, so third, fourth concern, etc. ' 

1681 Yarranton Lag. /mprov. i. 159 If Tua in the 
Iron Concern are as you say, the whole Country suffers much 
by it. 1800 WetLincton in Owen Disp. 722 eed can no 
longer be considered as the agents of a commercial concern, 
1867 C. BrontE /’rofessor I. ii. 22 A dense, permanent 
vapour brooded over this locality—there lay Edward's 
*Concern’, 1866 Crump Banking 1. 2 The bank received 
back its own with interest, and subsequently became a 
flourishing concern. 1885 Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 463 The 
directors did not..koow that the concern was going to fail. 

ll. familiarly. A material contrivance or ob- 
ject; es. one that is complicated or cumbrous: 
usually with some amount of depreciation (es. if 
applied to a person) ; cf. affair, article, thing, 

1834 Mrs, Carcyte Leff, 1. 12 A steel-pen, which is a 
very unpliable concern. 1842S. Lover Handy Andy xvi, 


CONCERNANCE. 


A tin concern, something like a chimney-cowl. 1856 Kase 
Arct. Expl. 1. xxvii. 359 A moment’s check would plunge 
the whole concern into the rapid tide-way. 1856 Mrs. 
Stowe Dred J. i. 16 No, I’m not, Harry; I am a selfish 
Hule concern. ; 4 

12. An ? affair’ not more definitely characterized ; 
é.g.an intrigue, disturbance, etc. Now chiefly dai. 

1690 J. Wirson Belphegor (Dram, Restoration 296) It is 
not long since I had a concern with a signiora. 1877 
NW. Lincoinsh, Gloss , Consarn, an intrigue. ‘They'd 
B consarn together for years, Bn’ he'd two bairns by her.’ 
1877 Holderness Gloss., ‘It’s a queer consahn that of awd 
Smith and his men.’ 1888 H/, Somerset Word-bh., Concern, 
row, quarrel, disturbance. ‘Tbere was a pretty consarn 
sure ’nough, last night.’ 

Conce-rnable, @. nonce-wd. [f. CONCERN v. + 
-ABLE.] Solicitous, desirous. 

1887 BrackMore Sfriughaven (ed. 4) IL. vii. 84 [ was not 
concernable to let her see me. 

+ Conce‘rnance, O¢s. rare—'. [Cf. obs. F. 
concernence: See -ENCE.] = CONCERNMENT. 

1644 Hammonp Catech, Wks. 1684 1V. mn. ii, 74 Importu- 
nily, i.e. frequent coming to God in prayer..and with the 
concernance of those things which we may ask and obtain. 

+Conce'rnancy. Ols.~'. ? =ConxcenxMEnr. 

1603 Suaxs. Ham. v. ii, 128 (Qq.), Osr. Your lordship 
speaks most infalliblyof him. //am. The concernancy, sir? 
why do we wrap the gentleman in our more rawer breath? 

Concerned (k/ns3-ind), A//. a. [f. Concern v.] 

1. Affected, interested, involved ; troubled, vexed, 
anxious ; showing concern. 

1656 Cowtey Davideis ui, 766 With concern’d haste her 
thoughtful Looks she rais’d. 1672 Sir T. Browne Zeé?. 
Friend xxii, (1881) 142 To see the heirs and concerned rela- 
tions gratulating themselves, 1712 SteeLe Sfect. No. 504 
p 4 Taking him aside with a grave concerned countenance. 
1802 Mar. Encewortn Moral 7. (1816) I. xv. 128 He was 
greatly concerned. 1832 Soutney “ist. Pentns. War 1. 
877 The more concerned spcctators were not without fear, 

b. Used aésol., and hence formerly with 2/. 

1755 Macens /usurances 1, 60 An Instance.. wherein the 
Concerned agreed that the Goods..should be rated at first 
Cost. /éid. 1. 236 Arbitrators were fixed upon..Mr. N. M. 
for the Concerneds in the Prize. 

2. Concerned with (in) drink or quor: having 
had too much to do with it; the worse for liquor; 
also simply concerned. Now vulgar ordial. (Cf. 
Concern v. 11 b.) 

1687 Maga. Coll. & Jas. 11 (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 71 Mr. An- 
thony Turner came to ‘the Lobster’ about eleven at night. . 
much concerned in drink. 1723 Swirt Cook-maid’s Let., 
Drunk or sober .. Not that .. his reverence was ever con- 
cern’d to my knowledge. 1931 IWentworth Papers 3 Aug. 
(1883) 472, I had made a full resolution never to be concern’d 
in liquor again. 1752 E. Murray in Scofs Mag. Aug.11753) 
392/2 He thought the pannel was a liltle concerned a 
drink, 1834 Sin H. Tavior Artevelde un. iii, 3 (D.) 
She’s a light-skirts ! yea, and at this present A little, as you 
see, concerned with liquor. 1875 Parisu Susser Dial. 30 
Concerned in Liquor. .one of the many expressions used in 
Sussex to avoid the word ‘drunk’. 

3. U.S. slang. Confounded, deuced. Also adv, 

1848-60 in BarTLett. : 

Concernedly (kfns3-médli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY%,] In a concerned manner ; with concern. 

1654 Eart Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 335 Udozia..con- 
cernedly consider’d the generous Ventidius’s Picture. «1674 
Ciarenoon (J.), They had more peeves and concernedly 
wedded his cause. 1 Frocer Voy. 104 Which made..the 
Portuguese to murmur, and concernedly to say, That it 
was not to be endured, i 

Concernedness (kfnsd-inédnés). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being concerned; con- 
cem. 

1675 Howe Living Temple Wks. (1834) 8 Out of a hearty 
concernedness and jealousy for the honour of religion. 1686 
Horneck Crucif. Fesus ix. 169 How shall 1 testifie my 
concernedness at the sufferings ofthe Lord? 1699 J. Barry 
Cordial for Sin-desp. Soul (1802) 32 The concernedness of 
each party appeared in striving to get and keep the start. 

+Conce'rner. Os. [f. Concern v, + -ER1.] 
One who is concerned, or has to do with another. 

1639 Mayne City Match 1. i, He..was enter’d Among the 
philosophical Madams; was as great with them as their 
concerners. 1654 Wuittock Zootomia 117 Bad Wives, 
Elder Brothers, tough Predecessors .. all which are con- 
demned in the wishes of their concerners, 


+ Concerning, vé/. sb. Obs. [f. as pree + 
-InGLJ a. The taking of concern. b. Concern- 
ment ; relation, reference. ec. A matter that con- 


cerns One; a concem. 

1594 O. B. (é¢Ze), Questions of profitable and pleasant con- 
cernings, on the Display of vaine life. 1602 SHaxs. Haze. 
tn, iv. 191 “T'were good you let him know, For who. .Would 
from a Paddocke..Such deere concernings hide. 1603 — 
Meas. for M1. i. 57 We shall write to you..and our con- 
cernings shall importune. nie Futrer Holy § Prof. St. 
it. iv. 60, /érd. tw. viii. 274 One memorable act... which 
though single in it self, was plurall in the concernings 
thereof. 4 ; 

allie (kgns3-nin), pp/.@. [f. as prec. + 
“ING 4. 

1. That is of concern, that gives cause for con- 
sideration ; important, weighty. arch. 

, 1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Exemp, u, xii. 157 When fasting is 
in order to greater and more concerning purposes, it puts 
on more religion. 1654 L’Estrance Chas. J (1655) 80 
The Lords had a more concerning interest in the Preroga- 
tive. 1662 More Phzlos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 8, I could 
not conceal so concerning a Truth. 1784 Ruic#aRDSon 
Graudison (1781) III. xvii. 137 Lady L. speaking..on tbis 
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concerning subject. @ 1834 Cotenince Lit, Rem. 1V. 6 To 
utter all my meditations on this most concerning point. 

b. That gives cause for anxiety or distress. 

1741 Ricuarpson Pamela II. 159, 1 cannot bear anything 
that is the least concerning to you. ; 

2. As a pres. pple., concerning may be joined to 
its verbal object, and the whole combination used 
adjectively, as in a/?-concerning, soul-concerning, 
ete. 

1798 Soutney Joan of Are 1x. 425 But oh! remember 
ye, And in their generation let your sons Transmit to theirs 
the all-concerning truth. 1869 Happan Afost, Succ. i. 
(1879) 7 Those, .soul-concerning doctrines, 

Concerning (kfnsi.tniy), frep. [The pres. 
pple. of Concern v. in sense 2, used at length 
without reference to any subject, and retaining its 
verbal object : cf. the series, ‘a matter intimately 
concerning your friend’, ‘he made to me a com- 
munication concerning your friend’, ‘1 will coim- 
municate with you concerning your friend’, where 
concerning is, in the first the participle, in the 
third a preposition, in the seeond transitional, 
‘your friend’ being its object in all. 

Cf. the similar nse of regarding, touching + so mod.F. 
concernant, touchant. See also according to, during, not- 
withstanding, pending, in which prepositions, or preposi- 
tional phrases have in different ways arisen out ofparticiples.| 

1. (¢utroductory.) Where concerning agrees with 
a preceding sb. expressed, and may be rendered 
that concern(s), that relates to. (But since 1600, 
at least, treated as in 2.) 

a@igag Rymer Favtera YX. 918/1 In all manere of thynges 
concernyng th’ Exercice of Governance. 1503-4 sicf 19 
Hen, V11, 0.35 $2 All the evydences chartres and muny- 
mentes concernyng the premysses. 1526 /’ler. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1331)1 b, The sentences of ilhimyned doctours con- 
cernynge perfeccyon. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11.74 ‘J'o en- 
quire out the matter concernyng then: that were consentyng 
to Beckets death. xg99 Suaks. //e2. Vy 1. i. 6 Some things 
of weight that taske our thoughts, concerning vs and Franc 
1601 — Tel. N. iv. it. 54 What is the opinion of Pytha- 
goras concerning Wilde-fowle? 1625 Bacon £ss., Unity in 
Relig. (Arb.) 423 We shall therefore spcake a few words, 
concerning the Unity of the Church, @165q Senpen 
Table-T. (Arb.) 18 A law concerning Leather, or any other 
Commodity, 1765 Warkrs Cor» (1805) 11, 204 As to all 
iny proceedings here concerning the press. 

+b. So concerning unto. Obs. 

1530 Patscr. Ep. 2 Some thyng..in writyng..concernyng 
unto this mater. 

2. Where concerning does not agree with a pre- 
ceding sb. expressed, and becomes entirely pre- 
positional = Regarding, touching, in reference or 
relation to; about; of .as in quot. 1865°. (Now 
rather formal and literary: perh. never colloquial.) 

1535 CoverpaLe 1 Cor. xvi. 1 Concernynge [Tixvare of] 
the gadderynge that is made for the sayntes. 1841 — O47 
Fatth ix. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 63 Concerning the coming 
of John the Baptist. 1598 Suaks. Merry IV. 1. i. 228 But 
that is not the question; the question is concerning your 
marriage. 1611 Baste Jfatt, xvi. 11, I spake it not to you 
concerning bread. 1725 De For Vey. round World (1840: 
251, 1 asked him concerning the natives. 19752 Jouxson 
Rambler No. 193 P11 Every servant..was examined con- 
perniny his departure. 1802 Mar, Encewortn A/oral 7. 
(1816) I. ix. gr Ie will make no inquiries concerning you. 
x8az SoutHEy in Q. Rev. XXVII. 2 A point concerning 
which .. biographers have not been able to satisfy them- 
selves, 1865 R. W. Dace Few. Vemple i. (1877) 15 What 
has been said concerning the greatness and glory of Christ. 

3. The sense ‘as it concerns, as it relates to, as to’ 
(L. geo-ad, quantum ad, ¥.quant &), was formerly 
expressed by concerning alone, but usually by es 
concerning. (Now, more usually as ¢ concerns, 


as concerns, as regards.) 

1858 in Strype £ce?. Afen:z. UI. App. xliii. 120 That Christ 
was ordained, concerning his humanity and not concerning 
the Godhead. 1611 Bipte /’Ai2iff. iii. 6 Astouching the law, 
a Pharise ; concerning zeale, perseculing the Church ; touch- 
ing the righteousnesse which is in the Law, blameless [Greek 
xara, Rhem. according to, Revised as touching]. 1656 
Cow ey Jisc., Reason (1669) 27 When we trust Men con- 
cerning God, we then Trust not God concerning Men, 

b. 1526-34 Tinpate. PAItpp. iii. 5 As concernynge the 
lawe, a pbarisaye, and as concernynge ferventnes, I perse- 
cuted the congregation. 1588 Suaxs. Z. Z. Z. 1.1. 203 The 
matter is to me, sir, as concerning Iaquenetla. 1611 Baste 
Row, ix. s Of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came. 
1792 T. JEFFerson Wrtt. ix859) III. 442 Their government, 
or policy, as concerning themselves or other nations. 1818 
Coresrooke /fort, Col, Corn, Its effect is perhaps. .over- 
rated, as concerning the direct cost of wrought goods. 

+4. Concerning might formerly be followed by 

an infin., or by a subord. clause ; concerning for 
was used =’ as to’. Ods. 
1548 Upatt, ete, Erasu. Par. John 28 a, lohns disciples 
did enuye lesu, forasmuche as aie 3 he hymself was 
lately baptyzed of Iohn, and had behaued hymselfas though 
he had been his disciple. .he would now sodainly make him- 
self equal to him. 1560 P. WitreHorNe Arte of Warre 
« 7) 27 b, Concerning to learne how to handle the weapons. 
Tid, 8 a, Concerning for other consideracions, they had 
twoo principal. 1611 Bute Acts xiii. 34 As concerning that 
he raised him vp from the dead. f 

tConce‘rningly, adv. Obs. [f. the adj. + 
-LY 2,]_ In a manner that concerns or involves 
concern. 

1643 Plain English 27 \t will now be found most con- 
cerningly necessary to looke at the present Army ..as the 
best ground-work of safety. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 21, 


CONCERNMENT. 


I am .. more concerningly persuaded of them, 
thing I see or know. 

Conce-rningness. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-xeEss.] The quality of concerning or affecting ; im- 
portance, import ; bearing, appltcation. 

¢1814 Coneniocer in Lit, Acut. (1836) IIL. 70 A truth, the 
poet and special concerningness of which. .depends on our 

nowledye of the whole. 

Conce‘rnless, ¢@. rare. [f. Concern sh. + 
-LESS.] Without concern; absolntely unconcerned. 
1721 Cinser Farolfa v, In ev'ry Thing the Course of Na- 
ture still Kecps duly on, concernless in its Road. 

Concernment (kpnsd-unmént). [f. Concern v, 
+-MENT.] 

+1. A matter concerning, or having relation to, 
any person or thing; a matter appertaining. Ods. 

1610 Guittim Heraldry vt. vi. (1660) 417 Of whose crca- 
tion, privileges, and other concernments you may be more 
fully satisfied in a Supplement to this Book. 1646 Sin T’. 

srownrk Msetad. EA ut, 1.107 Otlier concernments there are of 
the Elephant, which might admit of discourse. 1658 — Gard. 
Cyrus Wks. IL. 541 he delights, commodities, mysteries, 
with other concerninents of this order. 1654 Whittock 
Zootomia Avj, In Concernments of Physick and their own 
Health. 

+2. A matter in which any one has or takes an 
interest ; an interest. Oss. or arch. 

1627-77 Fectuam Kesofes u. Ixvii. 292 We that minds his 
own .. and but seldom intrudes upon the concernments of 
others. a 1661 Munien IW ordAfes (1840) HT. 388, 1 presume 
the concernments of the poor are well cared for. 1741 
Warts Jinprov. Mind xiv, Wks. 11813) 96 Those that have 
influence upon our everlasting concernmients. 1867 Busn- 
neu. Wor, Use Dark Th. 194 Thevery highest concernments 
of his nature. 

3. An affair, business, concern. 

1621 Jas. I Let. in Rushw. //ést. Col?. (1659) I. 59 To pro- 
mote..our concernments with his Majesty. 1662 Dry orn 
Wild Gallant Pref. 1 do not think it my Concernment to 
defend it. 1725 Warts Logic ut. iii. Introd., In our civil con- 
cernmenis; as well as in maiters of learning. 1816 Scorr 
Yates of Land, Ser. Introd, Men ., travelling on their 
concernments of business, 1859 Tro.torn Bertrars UW. ai 
163 He was now a man of many concernment>. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh, Word-bh., Consarnment, concern; busi- 
ness. ‘] toud’im it wuz no consarnment o’ mine’, 

4, The fact of concerning or having reference ; 
relation, bearing, application, connexion, Com- 
monly after of,as ‘a matter of public coneernment’, 
7.¢. that concerns the public. 

16az 62 Hevian Cosmogr. 0. (1682) 31 In any malters of 
particular concernment. 1659 J. Arrowssiin Chafn 
Princ. 386 A message of very sad concernment. 1692 Ir. 
Rocurster Ucked Contriv, in Select. Hart. Mise. 11793) 
497 Mr. Dyve..found nothing in them [letiers] but matters 
of private concernment. 1694 BuriHocce Neason 111 Mind 
-. free from all concretion or concernment with matter. 
1844 Lp. Brovaiam rit, Const. xix. § 5 (1862) 342 Crimes 
were thus regarded as matters of private concernment, with 
which the injured parties alone had to do. 1895 Watney 
Life Lang. x. 20% The dative is the casc of general relation 
or concernment. 

5. The quality of concerning or being important 
to persons, etc. ; importance, weight, ntoment. 

1654 WintLock Zootemta 270 The number and concern- 
ment are Icsse than what are injured by corrupted His- 
torians, 1679 Pann Addr. Prot. u. § 3 (1692) go No 
Person of common Understanding will conclude an Equal 
Weiglit or Conccrnment in these things. 1691 Norxis 
Pract. Dise. 184 Their own concernment and importance 
will be cnongh to recommend them. 1704 Nrcson Fest. § 
Fasts iv, Upon the account of both the certainty and the 
concernment of them [objects of faith]. 

b. esp. in the attrib. phrases, of concernment, of 
greal, special, vital (etc.) concernment, 

1642 Jen. Tavtor Zpise, (1647) 202 The question here that 
is only of concernment is..by whom it was reserved. 1666 
Lond. Gaz. No. 25/3 To take some Iland ofconcernment in 
those Parts. 1726 Suetvocke | ey. round World 1.(1757) 
206 Posts of too much concernment for their capacities. 
1765 T. Hutcuixson //ist. Col. Alass, ii, 230 Of great con- 
cernment, that the .. charter should be kept safe, 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. Ser. tt. ii, 56 Secrets of highest concernment. 
1872 Morey Voltaire v. Matter of vital concernment. 

+6. A relation of being objectively interested 
any matter; interest. Zo have (a) concernment: 
to be concerned or interested (/#). Ods. 

1640 Be. Hate Ffisc... § 1.1% The act was yours ; the con- 
cernment the whole Churches. 1656 Jeanes Mirt. Schot. 
Div. 10g Our concernment in the incarnation was farre 
greater then the Angels, and yet how doe their thanks sur- 
mount ours? 1670 Marve.t Corr, Wks. 1872-5 II. 300, I 
shal! not neglect to give you notice of what is done among us, 
where you have so much concernment. 1691 T. H[Ate] 
Acc. New Juvent. 129 ‘Vhe King of England .. having .. 
most Concernment to be more considerable at Sea than 
any other Prince or State. 

7. A concerning oneself with or being concerned 
in anything; interference. Zo have concernment 


with : to have to do with. : 

1647 CLarennon /Zist. Reb. (1843) 25/2 And married a 
beautiful young Lady .. without any other approbation of 
her Father, or concernment in it, than suffering him and 
her to come into his presence after they were married. 1676 
Cotuins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Afen oan) II. 454, 1 offered 
your tract to divers booksellers, who refused 2 concernment 
init. 1687 TowErson Baftisen 98 The works of men can 
have no concernment in it. 1856 Rusktn Afod. Paint. IV. 
v. iv. § 2 The greatest men.. whom modern Europe has 
produced in concernment with the arts, 186 Tuntocn Eng. 
Purtt. 1. 1.58 The brew-house was managed.. without any 
concernment of his fatber therein. 


than of any 


CONCERT. 


8. A fecling of intcrest, solicitude, anxiety, ete. 

1652 Sin C, Cotrerent tr. Cassandra 1. 7 Observing with 
more attention since with more concernment, 1654 EARL 
Orrery Parthentssa (1676) 713 Your Concernments for 
her Misfortunes will put a Period to them. 1693 Afer. 
Cut, Teckely 1. 164 The King of Poland testified to them a 
sensible concernment at what had passed. 1773 J. Ross 
Fratricide (MS.) 1. 368 The suppos’d concernment of the 
Fiend For his revenge alone. 1855 Sincteton Virgil 11. 
186 If some concernment for a mother's right Deep preys 
upon you. 

Concert (kensait), 5d. [a. F. concert (16th c.), ad. 
It. concerto eoneert, harmony, f. concertare to Con- 
cert. At its first adoption this word was con- 
founded with the earlicr word Consort, which was 
eonstantly written for it down to the Restoration, 
and often later ; ¢. 9. 

1611 Corcr., Concert de Afusigue, a consort of Musicke.] 

1. Agreement of two or more persons or parties 
in a plan, design, or enterprise; union formed by 
such mutual agreement ; accordanee, harmony. 

(1590-1793 see Consort 2.] 

1665 Evetyn Vem. (1857) 111, 161 We have hardly any 
words that do so fully express tbe French na/irete, cunué, 
bizarre, concert. let us therefore .. make as many of these 
do homage as are like to prove good citizens. 1668 ‘Testpie 
Let. Ws. 1731) LL. 86 He..press‘d us to a Concert for the 
Defence of Flanders. 1727 De For Syst. Magic i. vi. 376 
By concert and agreement. 1777 Ronertson /fist. Amer. 
I. 1v. 342 hey act together from instinct. .rather than from 
any formal concert. 1814 Cuatmers Evid. Chr. Revel. i. 
13 The total want of..concert or collusion. 1884 #yares 
10 Oct. 3/2 Is there a perfect European Concert ? 

b. es. in phrase it: concert (with). 

[1634-1793 see Consort 2 b.] 

1712 Apvison Sfect. No. 487. P 10 When she [the Soul] 
Operates more im concert with the Body. 1772 PrirstLtey 
fast. Relig. (0782) 1. 390 They did not write in concert. 
1844 Tinriwaci. Greece VIII. Ixy. 360 ‘The envoys did not 
act in concert with one another. 1860 Tyspat Géuc. 1. vil. 
47 We worked in concert for a few days. 

e. fig. Agreement, harmony, orderly union or 
combination (of things’. Influeneed by 2, 2 b.) 

1796 I). [entra tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) UL. 28 
Concert is an order formed of several harmonies of various 
kinds.. Every particular Work of Nature presents. .harmo- 
nies, consonances, contrasts; and forms a real concert. 

+ 2. Accordanee of voiees or instruments; har- 
monious combination of sounds produeed by a 
number of performers singing or playing together. 

(1586 -1710 see Coxsort 3, 3 b.] 1674 Lond. Gas. No. 
g61 Feh. 4 A rare concert of fue ‘Trumpets Marine, never 
heard of before in England .. very concert shall continue 
one hour. 1732 Lepiann Sefhos I. vit. 184 Vhe prayers. . 
are then sung in a concert of voices and instruments, 1770 
Gentil, Mag. XL. 449 Whether their concerts were composed 
ofone and the same tone, but sung by different voices, 

b. fransf. and fig. Any combination of voices 
or sounds. (Now often viewed as fg. from 4.) 

1758 Jounson /dler No.8 P12 A sudden concert of terrific 
vociferalion. 1805 Soutury .Wadoc in Ast. x1, The wood. 
man‘s measured stroke, the regular saw, The wain slow- 
creaking, and the voice of man Answering his fellow.. 
Strange concert made to those fierce Aztecas, 1862 Sata 
Seven Sons 1. vi.130 They sobbed in concert till the vehicle 
stopped. 1874 Bryast clniong the Trees 61 The linden in 
the fervors Hane Hums with a louder concert. 

te. A piece of music for several instruments ; 
= ConcerTo (in the earlier sense). OJs. 

1730°6 Barter folio), Consort, better Concert, (in Musick) 
a Piece that consists of 3 or more parts. : 

+3. A company or set of musicians ; a choir. Os. 

[1606-1704 see Consort 4.] 1727 Dr For ffist. Appar. xiv. 
353 A concert of angels made most excellent music at his 
grave. 1743 Tixoa, Napin's Hist. Eng, 11. 669 The Queen 
.. Wanting a Bass to her concert, 

4. A musical performance (usually of a series of 
separate pieces) in which a number of singers or 
players, or both, take part; a public musical 
entertainment ;= Consort 5. 

{1671-1774 see Consort 5, and 1674 in 2 above.] 

1689 leat. Gaz. No. 2496/4 the Conn of Musick that 
were held in Bow-street and in York-Buildings, are now 
joyn’d together, 1740 Lapy M. W. Montacur Left, III. 
ix. 17, I am invited..to dinner, which is to be followed by 
a_concert and a ball, 1768 Sterne Seut. Yourn., The 
Translation, | was going ..to Martini's concert at Milan. 
1855 De Quincey in Page Life (1877) I. xviii. 97 On two 
separate days of next week Julien gives concerts. 

‘ats’ concert, the noise of a number of cats wauling ; an 
hideous combination of voices ; Dutch concert,’ where eac 
performer plays a different tune’. Slang Dict. (1864) 128. 

5. Comb. as concert-bill (cf. play-bill), -giver, 
-music, piece; concert-grand (co//og.\, a grand 
piano of powerful and brilliant tone snitable for 
coneerts; concert-pitch, ‘a pitch slightly higher 
than the ordinary pitch, used at concerts for bril- 
liancy and effect’ (Grove Diet. Afus.), also fig.; 
concert-room, a large room used for concerts. 

e1815 Jane Austen Persuas. (1833) 1. vill. 379 They all had 
a*concert bill between them, 1836-7 Dickens Sé. Boz (1850) 
248/2 Whenever a juggler, or waxwork man, or “concert 

ver, takes Great Winglebury in his circuit. 1 Phil. 
Trans. LXV. 71 These tones are adapted to ata *con- 
sort pitch. 1819 Pantologia, Concert pitch implies that..tone 
to which instruments are adjusted, before they can be used 
in concert. 1866 Mrs. Srowr Lit, Foxes 115 If a piano is 
tuned to exact concert pitch, the majority of voices must 
fall below it. 1888 Burcon 12 Good Men IIL. v. 47 Screw. 
Ing up to ‘concert pitch’..men whose traditions were lax 
rnd unsatisfactory. 
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23 Then had not Westminster, the house of God, Served 
for a *concert-room, 1886 fal] Mali G. 9 June 4/2 Con- 
cert-room music nrust bow to concert-room traditions, 

Concert (kgns3it),v. [ad. F. concerte-r(16th c.), 
ad. It.concertare to peranen or accord together, to 
agree or ttine together, to sing or play in concert. 

The Italian is identified by Diez with L. concertare intr., 
to contend zealously, dispute, debate. Such a change of 
sense might conceivably comeabout through an intermediate 
‘argue out, settle by debate,’ whence ‘come to terms, ar- 
range terms’; but evidence is wanting. Florio has, in 16th c. 
It., couserto, consertare, as parallel forms of concerto, 
coucertare; these (if real words) point to L. *consertdre 
freq. of conserére ‘to join or fit together, connect’; the same 
origin has been claimed by Spanish etymologists for Sp. 
concertar which has among other senses ‘to mend a thing 
broken’, But here the phonetic change is unexplained. 
Already in 16the. It concerto was associated in the musical 
sense with concente (Concent); Florio, 1598, gives concerto 
merely with a cross-reference to concenfo, Hence a con- 
jecture that concerto, concertare were perversions of con- 
serto, consertare, under the influence of conceato: but what 
then of Sp. concertar? 

In Eng. used by Barret, from It., in 1598; app. not other- 
wise in use till taken from Fr. nearly acentury later.] 

+1. ¢rans. To bring to agreement or unity ; to 
unite. Ods. 

3598 Barret Theor. Warres 1. i.22 When as he cannot 
concert and agree them [soldiers], he is toreferre them ouer 
vnto his Captaine. 1696 Brooknouse Temple Open, 2 
Being now concerted into a New Body. 

2. ‘To arrange or contrive (measures, an enter- 
prise, etc.) by mutual agreement. 

1694 Moteswortu sice. Denmark (ed. 3) 47 A Design 
before concerted .. between hint and the Bishops. 1710 
Swirt Lett. (1767) 1IT. 35, I have been walking, and.. 
concerting where to see Mr. Harley. r7a5 De Foe J’oy. 
vound World (1840) 207 We began to concert measures for 
his coming on board with secrecy. 1836 Tinrtwati Greece 
II. 21 The iusurrection seems not to have been judiciously 
concerted, — 

b. Ofasingle person: To plan, devise, arrange. 

1712 Hearse Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) IL. 498, 1 must 
now concert matters about yt Affair. 1878 Bosw. Situ 
Carthage 433 We could..concert his measures against any 
state. 

ec. txtr. To arrange a matter by agreement with 
some one; to form plans. ? Ods. 

1707 Farinp Peterforow's Cond. 174 You may concert in 
every thing..with Prince Henry. 1786 T. Jerrerson I} rit, 
(1859! I. 567 The gentlemen with whom we had before con- 
certed. 1791 Boswrit. ZoAnson 2 June an. 1781, I therefore 
concerted with Mr. Dilly, that I should steal away. 1796 
NeEtson 10 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845' 11. 208 We concerted 
on the most proper methods for speedily executing the 
Vice-Roy's instructions. 

3. inér, ‘To sing or play in concert. rare. 

1827 Pottor Course 7. vu, The thrusl: Concerting with 
the lark thai hymned on high. 1879 [see Concrrtinc}. 

4. Mus. (trans.) To atrange in parts. (wonce-use 
from CONCERTED 2, q. v.) 

1884 G. Moore .Wemmrter's Wife (1887) 160 [I do not know] 
whether I ought to concert that first numnber..or have it 
sung in unison. 

+II. 5. [L. concertire.] To dispute (a state- 
ment, ete.). Ods. rare. 

1689 Afol. Failures Walker's Ace. 11 Though Mr, 
Walker might modestly concert the Truth of those Pas- 
sages..yet might he at no hand dispute inserting ‘em. 

i Concertante (kontfertante), sd. and a. Afus. 
[It. ppl. a. from concertare to accord or tune to- 
gether.) (See quot. 1880.) 

1730-6 Baitey (folio\, Concertante (in Musick Books) sig- 
nifves those Parts of a Piece of Musick that play throughout 
the whole, to distinguish them from those that play pnly in 
some parts, 1991 Gentil. Mfag., LXI. 1. 669 The third act 
commenced with a concertante of Pleyel. 1880 Prout in 
Grove Dict, Mfus. 1. 386 Concertante (Ital... In the last 
century this name was given toa piece of music for orchestra 
in which there were parts for sole instruments, and also to 
compositions for several solo instruments without orchestra, 
..In the present day the word is chiefly used as an adjec- 
tive, prominent solo instrumental parts being spoken of as 
‘concertante parts’, and a work being said to he ‘in the 
concertante style’ when it affords opportunities for the 
brilliant ay of the powers of the performers. 1881 Sir 
J. Benenict Weber 72 Readist. -played Weber's concertant 
variations on a Norwegian theme with the composer. 

+ Concerta‘tion. Oés. [ad. L. concertation- 
em, n. of action f. concertadre to strive, contend, or 
dispute together, f. com- + certdre to contend.) 
Contention ; disputation. 

1 Barcray Shy of Folys (1570) 239 A concertation or 
straint betweene vevelle and volnpeaetie: 1609 IloLLaND 
Amm, Marcell. xxix. ii. 361 note, Vhe fabulous concertation 
at the barre of the gods. 1628 be. Wate Old Relig. 28 A 

reat concertation amongst Diuines, what should bee the 
formall cause of our Iustification. 1664 H. Mork Afol. 
Pref., An amicable Concertation. 1677 GaLE Crt. Gentiles 
IL. us. 19 A curiose, jejune concertation. 

+ Concerrtative, a. Obs-° fad. L. concerta- 
tiv-us; see pree. and -IVE.] 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Concertative, contentious. [Hence 
tn Jonnson and mod. Dicts.) 

Concerted (knss-atéd), Ap/. a. [f. Concert v.] 

1. Arranged by mutual agreement; agreed upon, 
pre-arranged; planned, contrived ; done in concert. 

1716 Appison Frechoider No, 6 (Seager) By concerted 
falsehoods. 1727 De For Syst, Magic 1. vi. 149 These 

eople have certain concerted terms. .upon repeating which 
fe {the Devil] is to appear. 1814 Scott Wav. xxv, he 


1999 Soutney Ballads, St, Guaiderto | whole was a concerted scheme to depress and degrade 


CONCESSIBLE. 


every member of the Waverley family. 1860 Tyspaut Glac. 
18, x. 276 A concerted signal was then made. 7 

2. Afus. Arranged in parts for a number of voices 
or instruments. 

1834 Eart Mount Epcecumpe Mus, Renin. (ed, 4) p. 124 
The inferior singers never joined in any concerted piece. 
1864 H. Srencer Jilustr. Univ. Progr. 433 Concerted 
pieces need interspersing with solos. 

+Concertee‘r. O¢s. Also consortier. ff. 
Concert sé, + -EER.] One who plays in a‘ concert’ 
(see Concert sé. 2); a performer of eoneerted music. 

1728 Nortn Sfem. Musick (1846) 77 The consortiers, 
wherever they went... were called Minstrels. 21734 — 
Lives 11, 205 His lordship had not been long master of 
the viol and a sure concerteer, but he turned composer. 

Concerter (kgns3ito1). One who concerts. 

1743 Fietpixe Jou, Wild 1 ii, Though he was seldom 
concerned in the execution of the design, yet was he always 
concerter of it, P 

Concertina (kpnss:ti-ni). [f. Concert, with 
fem. ending -1NA, as in seraphina, ete.] <A port- 
able musical instrument invented by Sir Charles 
Wheatstone in 1829, consisting of a pair of bellows, 
usually polygonal in form, with a set of keys at 
cach end, which on being pressed admit wind to 
free metallie reeds. 

(Often improperly applied to inferior instruments of similar 
Nature, as the accordion, which has a single keyboard, 
sounds notes in one key only, and produces different notes 
on expanding and compressing the bellows.) . 

837 Musical World 12 May V. 135 Master Regondi’s 
mance on the Concertina rt several concerts lately 
Fas made a sensation. 1 WuHEATSTONE Specif. Patent 
No. 10,041, p- 2 This musical instrument has since [date of 
patent in 1829] been termed the concertina, 1854 ///ust. 
Lond, News 29 July 99/3 Concertinas pf.a new description.. 
the same as those supplied to Signor Giulio Regondi, Mr. 
Richard Blagrove, and other eminent Professors of this 
fashionable instrument. 1889 Padi Mall G, 2 Feb. 3/1 
What most people imagine to be a concertina is nothing of 
the kind, but ann a double accordion .. capable only of 
reproducing a very limited number of sounds. : 
lence Concerti-nist, a playcr on the eoncertina. 

1880 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., The concertiaist is.. the best 
masthead man of the fleet. ; 

Concerting (kfnssutin), v. sd. [f£ Con- 
CERT v, + -INGI.] The action of the verb Con- 
CERT, q.¥.; in quot., Singing or playing in concert. 

1879 Howetts L. Aroostook 146 The sound of their con- 
certing often filled tbe ship. _. 

{| Concertino (kontfertino). Afus. [Ital., dimi- 
nutive of conccrto.] A composition resembling 
a concerto, but shorter. 

1880 Prout in Grove Pict, Afus. 1. 387 The concertino is 
less restricted in form than the concerto; it may be in three 
short movements .. but it more often consists of one ratber 
long movement. 

+Concerrtion. Obs. rare—'. 

1742 Younc Nt. Th. ix. 1422 What order, beauty, motion, 
distance, size } Concertion of design, how exquisite | 

(So the first and most edd., including that of 1787 with Glos- 
sary, where the word is explained as = ‘contrivance’. If 
so, It is irregularly formed from concert vb, ; but some edd., 
e.g. one of 1751, have consertion (cf. L. consertio joining 
together], and some, according to Richardson, conception.) 

oncertize (kp nsaitaiz), v. nonce-twd. intr. 
To i or play in eoneert, make a concert. (colle 

1883 G. H. Bovucuton in Harper's ie Apr. 695/1 
Loads of pigs and geese ..’concertizing’ horribly. 1888 
Pall Mail Ge ax Feb. 4/2, ‘1 cannot concertize any more, 
I am tired.’ So says little Hofmann. 1889 /did. 5 Nov. 2/1 
Rubinstein. .after some years pf concertizing. 

Conce'rtment. rare. [see -MENT. 
of eoncerting. 

1846 Worcester cites Pottox. 7 

{| Concerto (kontfe-rto, kgnsi-ato). Aus. [Ital.; 
the original word whence Fr. and Eng. Coxcext.] 
A composition for one, or sometimes more, solo 
instruments accompanied by orchestra; now al- 
most always in three movements, (Formerly ap- 
plied more widely to various compositions for a 


number of instruments.) 
1730 A. Matcoum Treat, Musick 416 A Concerto, Sonata, 
or Cantata. 1766 Exticn London 1V. 447 Several. songs are 
formed, with sonatas or concertos between each. 1845 
*, Houmes Mozart 253 He kept closely within the. -limit 
and signification of the term concerto, as a piece of com- 
bination for instruments, with R principal part for one. 1880 
Prout in Grove Dict, Sfus. s.v., The example of Beethoven 
in his Eb concerto led. .to the disuse of the. cadenza, é 
+Conce'ss. Ods. [ad. L. concessus concession, 
f. concess-, ppl. stem of concédére.] = CONCESSION. 
€1§7§ FULKE Confut, Doct, Purgatory (1577) 64 Now .. 
will I dispute of your concesses and graunts. 
+Conce'ssary. Os. rare—'. [ad. L. type 
*concessari-us, {. concess-: see prec. and -ary},] 
One to whom a eoncession is made. 
1660 [see Concessor}. a 
+Concessa‘tion. 04s.-' [ad. L. concessa- 
tién-em, n. of aetion f. concessdre to dclay, desist.] 
1623 Cocxeaam, Concessation, loytering. 
Concessible (kgnse'sib'l), a. [ad. L. type 
*concessibil-is, {. concess-: see CONCESSION and 
-IBLE.] That can be conceded. , 
1767 Straxe Tr. Shandy 1x, xxiii, It was built upon one 
of the most concessible postulatums in Nature. 6 
ar 


LYLE Cromrwe// (1871) 11. 142 Their claim. .was just..tl 
full of intricacy; difficult to render clear and concessible. 


The action 
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CONCESSION. 


Concession (kgnse‘fon). [a. F. concession 
(16th ¢.), or ad. L. concesstin-ent, n. of action f. 
concess-, ppl. stem of concedtre to CONCEDE.] 

1. The action of conceding, yielding, or granting 
(anything asked or required). 

1647 Crarenpon //7st. Keb. 1. (1843) 6/1 By his concession 
of the FigIEHE passion his highness was transported with. 
16g: Honses Govt, § Soc. xvi. 282 The Right whereby the 
Kings did rule, was founded in the very concession of the 
People. @1676 Hate Comm: Law Fug. (J.\, The conces- 
sion of these charters was in a parliamentary way. 19780 
Burke Sf. Bristol? Wks. 111. 371 When... 1 wished you to 
concede to America, at a time when she prayed concession 
at our feet. 1876 Moztey Univ. Serm, v. 114 In this 
country .. civil war has been forestalled by opportune con- 
cession. 1887 Daily News 22 Nov. 2/8 At Mark-lane there 
was a lack of demand, and .. to have forced business some 
concession would have been necessary. 

b. (with f/.) An act of conceding; a grant. 

1611 Cotor., Concession, a concession, grant, or granting. 
1647 CLARENDON //ist, Red, 1. (1843) 5/2 New Concessions, 
which would create new Difficulties. 1759 Rosertson 
Ttist. Scot. 1. tt. 348 Liberal concessions in behalf of their 
religion, 1863 Baicut Sf. America 20 Mar., But these 
concessions failed, as I believe concessions to evil always 
do fail. : 4 " 

2. Admission of a point claimed in argument ; 
acknowledgement of the validity or justice of a 
proposition or idea. 

In Rhet., the surrender by a disputant of a controvertible 
point or position, in order to ground a fresh argument 
thereon, or to clear the way for one of greater importance. 

1628 T. Spencer Logich 242 The Apostle Paul..is content 
to yeeld his accusers, that, he was rude in specch..The 
first is true by concession onely; not in the thing: for his 
speech was excellent. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 42 
He [Satan] endeavours to propagate the unbelief of witches, 
whose concession infers his coexistency. 1777 Prresttey 
Matt, § Spir. (1782)1. xvii, 204 The ntheists at ehe age have 
been described as triumphing in my concessions. 1874 Rosy 
Lat. Gram, § 1625. The indicatives, dicet, dicebit, often 
introduce a concession, 1878 Browninc La Saisiaz 61, I 
donble my concession: grant, along with new life sure, 
This same law. 

3. A grant of land or other property made by a 
government or ruling power. 

aye Biount Glossogr., Concession, sufferance, leave, or 
pardon; aGrant. 1660 R. Coxe Power §& Subj. 73 And 
s8o..their estates, which are nothing hut concessions origin- 
ally from the Crown, 1777 Ronertson //ist. A mer, (1783) 
II. 218 In this service be .. received an ample concession of 
lands and of Indians, 1868 E.. Enwarns Aaleigh 1. vi. 95 
To all those. .large concessions of land were made. 

b. A picce of land or territory so allotted. 

1846 J. Tavtor Upper Canada 98 Property, in Canada, 
is divided by what is called concessions.. Between the con- 
cessions there are roads, called concession roads, 1883 
Pall Mall G. 14 Sept. 7/1 [In_ Canton] r furious mob 
surrounded the concession, howling and threatening the 
destruction of all within it. 

4. A right or privilege granted by government 
to an individual or company. [F. concession. 

1856 Edin. Rev. Jan. 264 (L.) The execution of the [Sitez] 
eanal..A Frenchman has obtained the concession; and it 
may be executed by French engineers and French workmen. 

| Concessionaire, -onnaire (kehscsion¢r), 
[F. concessionnaire, £. concession + -atre repr. L. 
-drius, Eng. -AnY.] A person who has obtained 
a concession, grant, or privilege. 

1862 Sat. Rev, XIV, 2/2 Yesterday it was the Southern 
railways that were pounced upon by French concessionaires. 
1884 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 405 The concessionaire was to 
receive a certain amount for every Kilometre completed. 

Concessionary (k/nse‘foniri), @. and sé. [f. 
ConcEssion +-ary. Cf. pree.] A. adj. Pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, concession. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Concessionary, by way of Grant or 
Allowance. 1844 Dtsraru Coningsby iw. v, Those are 
Concessionary, not Conservative principles. 1885 Pali 
Mali G. 10 Oct. 6/2 The concessionary company. 

B. sb. =CONCESSIONAIRE. 

1888 Catal. Facger’s Woollen System Title-p., Sole Con- 
cessionaries for Great Britain and the British Paieesions. 

Conce‘ssioner. (U:S.) = pree. sb. 

Concessionist (k/nse‘fonist). [f. as prec. + 
-Ist.] One who advocates concession. 

3828 Soutney Ess. Mor. §& Polit, (1832) II. 354 How, 
then, may this be effected? By conciliation, exclaims the 
whole host of confederated concessionists. 

Concessive (kgnse'siv), @. and sd. fad. L. 
concessiv-us, f, concess- + see CONCESSION and -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Of the nature of or tending to con- 

cession. 

3876 A. M. Fairsatrn in Contemp, Rev. June 132 The 
Leben Fes came out in a fourth edition, purged from 
everything concessive and irenical. 

Gram. Expressive of concession. 

19711 J. Greenwoop Eng. Grant. 162 Conjunctions..Con- 
cessive, Declarative, etc. 1765 W. Warp £ss. Gram, 227 
Adversative, or concessive, conjunctions, 1874 Rosy Lat, 
Gram. § 15 | Often called concessive sentences, in which 
an action ts directed to be taken for granted, in order that 
discussion may be concentrated on the consequences. 

B. sb. Gram. A concessive particle, clause, etc. 
1768 Warp Gram. 436 Adversatives or Concessives. 
Hence Conce-ssively adv., Conce'ssiveness. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef. vu. x. 387 Receivin: 

that affirmatively which was but ee icccieel delivered. 
1887 J. K. Inutwaworrn in Contemp, Rev. Dec. 897 A con- 


cessiveness of temper and a thoroughness of treatment, 
which leave little to he desired. 
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Concessor (kgnsc’sa1). rare. 
stem concess- : see CONCESSION and -or. 


F. concesseur.] One who concedes. 

1660 R. SHERtncuam Aing's Supren. Asserted vii. (1682) 
64 [However] ruthority be granted hy the Concessor to the 
Concessary, 1888 Slackw. J/ag. 886 An eager recipient of 
favour from both sides, and a grudging concessor to either, 

+Conce'ssory, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ORY.] =CONCESSIVE I. 

1656 Trare Comm, Luke xxii, 68-9 Christ's answer is 
partly reprehensory, partly concessory. 1660 JER. ‘laytor 
Duct, Dubit. wm. tit, rule iv. § 8 These laws are not pro- 
hibitive but concessory. 

Concessus, bad form of Consessus. 

Concettism (kontfettiz’m). [f. next +-18.] 
Use of or fondness for conce??2 in literature. 

(3854 Fraser's Mag. XLIX. 140Some artificial and Byzan- 
tine despotism, in which thought becomes pedantry, and 
poetry stereotyped concettism. 1859 Kincstev Plays & 
Puritans (1873) 64 Lf mere concettisin be a part of poetry, 
Quarles is as great a poet as Cowley or George Herbert. 

|\Concetto (kontfetto). Pl. -tti, [It.:-L. 
cenceptum ; see CONCEIT.] =Concert sé. 8: aterm 
originally proper to Italian literature. 

1937 Common Sense (1738) 1. 25 Prohibit all Concetti, and 
Luxuriancies of Fancy. @1973 Cuesterr.(T.), The shepherds 
have their concefti, and their antitheses. 1853 Kixasiev 1. 
Smith & A. Pope Mise. 1. 276 Let .. the concett? [be] as 
fanciful and far-fetched as possihle. 1873 Systonns Gré. 
Poets x. 324 In the later Greek literature of the Sophists 
we find many very exquisite concetti. 

Conceve, -ceyve, Conceyt.e, obs. ff. Con- 
CEIVE, CONCEIT. 

tConceytate. Obs. rare—'. [f. conceyt=L.. 
concefl-us conceived, pregnant + -ATE.] Pregnancy. 

¢1460 Towneley Myst. 75 And this is, who wylle late, The 
sext monethe of hyr conceytate, That geld is cald. 

Conch (kgnk’.  [ad. L. concha bivalve shell, a. 
Gr,_xéyx7 mussel or cockle, shell-like cavity, etc. 
CE It. conca, Pr. conca, concha, Sp, and Pg. concha, 
I. congue (16th ¢.’, formerly also conche. The 
earlier Eng. form was perh. conche, pl. conches, 
from Fr.; some still pronounce kgnf, kp'nféz. In 1. 
the name was extended to other shells, as a whelk, 
a snail-shell, the shell-shaped Triton’s trumpet, cte., 
and these senses passed into the modern langs.] 

L. A sheil-fish: originally a bivalve such as the 
mussel or oyster; in later times more frequently a 
large gastropod, esp. Strombus teas. 

(1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Re xu. xxvi. (1495) 464 Al 
that fysshe wyth the shelles ben callyd Conche and Con- 
chillia,] ¢xg20 Anprew Notle Lyfe in Batbees Bk. 232 As 
the mone growth or waneth, so be the conches or muscles 
fulle or nat full, but smale, & there be many sortes of conches 
or musclys, but the best be they that haue the perles in. 
1707 Stoane Yamaica 1, p. xvii, Turtle feed on conches or 
shell fish. 1750 G. Hucnes Sarbadoes 275 The conchs are 
often seen to feed upon them. 178 P.H. Bruce Alem. 
xt, 424 Their shell-fish are conques, perriwinkles, etc. 1835 
Kirsv Had, & (ust. Anim, 1. ix. 296 Helmets, Rock-shells, 
Strombs, and other conchs, f 

2. The shell of a molluse; esf. the spiral shell 


of any of the latger gastropods. 

1774 J. Bryant Mythol. 1. 405 ‘Vhe conchs of the sea, which 
every strand afforded. 1975 Witte in PAil. Trans. LXV, 
263 The owner .. furnished the bringer with a large shell 
or conch. a 1844 CAMPBELL /’ocms, View. he St, Leonard's 
94 The coral-groves—the shores of conch and pearl. 1863 
Wester Subtle Brains, The domicile he [the hermit crab) 
generally prefers is the spiral conch of some defunct whelk. 

3. Such a shell used as an instrument of call, 
as in Hindu temples and West Indian plantations. 
esp. That with which Roman Mythology provided 


the Tritons as a trumpet. 

1764 J. Gratncer Sugar Cane tw. 163 What time the conch 
or bell resounds. 1984 Cook's Voy. (1790) VI. 1991 We heard 
conchs blowing in various parts of the coast. 19791 E. Dar- 
wtn Bot. Gard. 1. 83 Emerging Tritons .. Sound their loud 
conchs. 1828 W. Irvine Codnwrbus (1849) III. 72 They 
brandished their weapons, sounded their conchs, and pre- 
pared to make battle. 1870 Dasent Annas 1,63 It was 
a mingling of tom-toms and conches, huge shells, etc. 1873 
Symonps Grk. Poets x. 336 Tritons .. sounding a marriage 
song on their long-winding conchs. 

4. An ancient Roman vessel [L. concha], used 


for oil, salt, etc. Also fig. 

1839 Lanpor Giovanna Wks. 1846 H. 348 To fill the conch 
Of song up to the brim. 1860 T. Martin Horace 75 Let 
rich ointments flow From amplest conchs. 

5. Archit. The domed roof of a semicircular 


apse; also, the apse as a whole. 

1849 Freeman Archit. 176 There are no smaller cupolas 
orconchs. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xtv. viil. 278 
The space between the end of the Nave and the conch or 
apse. 1861 Brresr. Hope Eng. Cathedr, roth C. v. 154 
‘The conch of the apse displayed the gigantic. .effigy of the 
Saviour in judgment. 1864 in WeBsTER. 

6. Anat, The external car; =CoNcHA 4 2. 

1836 Tonp Cycl. Anat, 1. 598/2 In most of the insectivorous 
Bats the conch of the ear is enormously large. 1847 Youatr 
Horse vi, 122 This cartilrge, the conch or shell, is attached 
to the head by ligaments. . F 

7. Alocal nickname for the lower class of inhabi- 
tants of the Bahamas, the Florida Keys, etc., from 
their extensive use of conchs as food. (Also written 
conk.) 

8. Comb. eonch-shell = sense 2, 3; also conch- 
trumpet ; conch-like adj., etc, 


[agent-n. f. L. 
Cf. mod. 


CONCHININE. 


1697 Dameter Voy. (1698) I. vii. 168 They [hogs] feed in 
the ests in the day me and at agit come 1A at the 
sounding ofa Conch-shell. 1707 Stoane Jamaica 1. p. xvii, 
‘The swine come home every evening. .on the third sound of 
a conch shell, 180z Mar. Encrwortu Grateful Negro 
Wks. (1832) 240 The conch-shell sounded to call the negroes 
to work. 1878 J. BULLER 40 Vears in Neve Zeal. 1. viii. 61 
‘The large conch shell, which was their-war trumpet. 1885 
Lapy Brassey Zhe Trades 303 They gave me some fine 
‘king ‘, ‘queen *, and ‘common’ conch shells, 

1864 ExcevJ/us. Ane. Nat, 78 The conch-trumpet, called 
in Hindoostan sankh—an instrument .. of high antiquity, 
1865 Ecclesiologist Feb, 9 The apse with its conch-like roof. 

|Concha (kpnka). Also (in sense 2) conea. 
[L. concha, It. conca: see prec.) 

+1. Zool. A shell; a bivalve mollusc; =: Concu 
1, 2, Obs. 

1758 Amory Alene. (1769) H. 216 A display of all the most 
beantifal conch, various marcasites, corals, and fossil 
gems. 1776 Da Costa Llene Conchol. 94 Bight principal 
classes or families, viz... 4. Limpets. 5. Concha: or Bi. 
valves, 

2. Archit, =Coxcn 3; also. a coved ceiling. 

1613-39 I. Jones in Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) 1. 49 
The manner of Arches are... Rotonda, a Lunette, and a 
Conca, 1832 Gett ompetana 1, vic 103 The walls of the 
alcoves were blue and the concas or coves red, 1853 Ruskin 
Stones Ven, V1. iii, $14 The apse is roofed by a concha or 
semi-dome. 1875 Parker (réoss. Archit., Concha, name 
applied to the apse froin the shell-like shape of the vault. 

3. An ancient Roman vessel shaped like a shell; 
= CONCH 4. 

16.. Everyn fez, (1857) 1. 109 ‘Fhe admirable figure of 
Marforius, casting water into a most ample concha, 

4. Anal. and Zool, a. The eentral concavity of the 
external car, which communicates with the auditory 


meatus; sometimes used for the whote external ear. 

1683 Ait, Trans. XIE, 259 That part of the Ear which 
we call the Concha from its resemblance to the entrance of 
a snail-shell. 1706 Puuttirs (ed. Kersey', Concha ..in 
Anatomy, the winding of the Cavity or Hollow of the Inner 
part of the Ear, 1842 F.. Witson -laaé. Jade Mec. 461 The 
large central space to which all the channels converge is 
the concha. 1866 Hextev /’4ys. viii, 11869) 233 The outer 
extremity of the external meatus is surrounded by the 
conchaor external ear... The concha can be moved in various 
directions by muscles. ie 

b. Auother term for the vulva. [So in I..] 
1855 RawsnotHam Ofstets, Aled. 33 “The .. concha or foxsx 
navicularis..contains within its precincts the clitoris, etc. 
ce. Any one of the three turbinated bones of the 
tiose (c. znferior, media, superior. 
a. A depression enctosed by a circle of feathers, 
surrounding the eye in some birds. 

1834 R. Muptr Brit, Lirds (1841) I. 100 [The eyes of the 
harrier] are provided with a concha, or circle of feathers, 
radiating from the orbit. 1874 Woon Aas. f/ist. 278. 

Concha, obs. f. KunkUR. 

Conchate keykelt), a. [f. L. concha+-atTE2.] 
=next; also =ConclltrorM. 

Conched (kgnkeéd, kenkt), pf. a . [f. Conc + 
-Ep%.) Having or furnished with a conch (in 
various senses; sce the sb.). 

1834 Aixswortn Kookiwood 1. iv, Its conched water god. 
1842 Pricuarp Nat. ffist. Wan 32 Very long ears, conched 
upon the back, 1845 Petree Lect. Archit. [rel ui. § 3.162 
‘Yhe conched semicircular absis at the east end. 

Conchifer (ke nkifor’. Zool. [mod. f. L. concha 
(bivalve) shell + -/er bearing: in F. conchifere.] 
A bivalve mollusc of the class Conchifera. 

1836 Topp Cyct. Anat, I. 695/2 The family of monomyary 
Conchifers. 1847 Anstep Ane. World iv.55 The brachio- 
pods..were..superseded..by the higher conchifers, 


|| Conchifera (kpnki'ftra), 56. p/2, Zool. [mod. 
L,, neuter plural of pree.} A division of Mollnses: 
the Lamellibranchiala or ordinary bivalves, as the 
Oyster, ete. As originally constitttted by Lamarck, 


it included also the Brachiopoda. 

Py Gegenbaur used to include also the Gastropoda with 
the exception of the Placophora or Chitons. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat, List, 11.72 The Conchifera never 
crawl on a ventral disk or foot like many of the Mollusca. 
1851 RicHarpson Geol. viii. 233 The Conchifera are all en- 
closed in bivalved shells articulated together in a hinge-like 
manner .. the one valve covers the right, and the other the 
left side of the body ; a position the reverse of that of the 
brachiopods, where one valve is dorsal and the other ventral. 
1854 Woopwarp Jollusca (1836) 47 The dextral valve of 
the conchifera. ee 

Conchiferous (kegki‘feras), a. 
-0USs.] 

L. Producing a shell, shell-bearing ; sometimes 
spec. belonging to the Conchifera; bivalve. 

3833 Lyvett Princ. Geol. III. 230 [Cypris] moults its in- 
teguments annually, which the conchiferous molluscs do 
not. 1839 Toop Cyci. Anat. 11. 380/2 In all the conchi- 
ferous Cokteronods 1853 Lytton Aly Novel u. ii, Peri- 
winkles, Blackamoor's teeth..and other specimens of the 
conchiferous ingenuity of Nature. 

2. Geol, Characterized by the presence of shells. 

1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1, 130 When our oldest conchi- 
ferous rocks were produced. 1853 Patties Rivers Yorksh. 
iv. 136 This is also a shelly series, and is 20 feet thick.. The 
strata of these richly conchiferous beds. 

Conchiform (kenkifgim), @ rare-°, Shell- 
shaped. In mod. Dicts, 

Conchinine. Chem. [transp. of cZnchonine.] 
A synonym of QurxipDing. So Conchinamine = 


QUINIDAMENE, 


[f as prec. + 


7 


CONCHIOLIN. 


1871 in Warts Dict. Chent. 1st Suppt. 88a Syd. Soc. 
Lex, &v., The conchinin of Henry and Delondre is pro- 
bably chiefly cinchonidin, | 

Conchiolin (kenkai-dlin). Chem. [f.L. concha 
shell +-o/- diminutive + -1N.] The organic con- 
stitnent of the shells of molluscs, closely allied to 
Keratin. 

1870 Ro.teston Anim, Life Introd. 89 A rigid support 
of conchiolin. 1888 RotLeston & Jackson Anim. Life 126 
The nacre consists of alternating lamelle of conchiolin, and 
of conchiolin containing calcareous deposits. i. 

+ Conchite (kp ykait). Obs. (ad. Gr. xoyxirns 
(Ai@os) shelly stone, a shelly marble: see -ITE.] 
A stone resembling a shell, a fossil shell. 

1677 PLot O.xfordsh. 100 ‘The Conchites or Cockle.stones 
found in this County. 1693 Be. Nicotson Let. to A/r. Lhwyd 
(T.), We have a hard gray limestone or marhle, which is 
full of conchites. 1758 Bortase Nat. J/ist, Cornw. 279 
Fossil shells such as pectunculi, conchites, 

Conchitic (kgnki-tik), 2. Geol. [f. prec. + -1¢.] 
Abounding in (fossil) shells, conehiferous. 

r81r Pinkerton /efrad. 1.441 A conchitic limestone. 1865 
in Pace //andbk. Geol. Terms. 

Concho-grass ‘kgntfo-gras). A local name 
for the grass Pantcumt Texanum, Texas Millet, 


cultivated for forage in Texas and adjoining states. 

1884 Vasev sl eric. Grasses pect It..has been called 
Concho grass in some parts ; in others ‘colorado bottom grass. 

Conchoid (kenkoid), 56. and a. [ad. Gr. 
Koyxoedns mussel-like, f. «éyxn mussel-shell + 
-erdys -form: sce -o1p: in mod.l’. conchoide.] 

A. sb. Geom. A plane eurve of the fourth order 
invented by Nicomedes. 

If from a fixed point (the pole) straight lines be drawn 
intersecting a fiaed straight line (the asymptote), and on 
these lines points be taken at a constant distance froin their 
intersections with the asymptote, this succession of points 
will forma comchuid of Nicomedes consisting of two branches, 
one on each side of the asymptote. 

1798 Frere & Caxninc Loves of Triangles 12 in sinti. 
FJacohin 16 Apr. (1852! 106 Ye Conchoids extend. 1807 
llutton Course Math, 11. 320 To find the point of inflexion 
in the Conchoid of Nicomedes. 1821 Coeripce in Blackw. 
Mag. X. 255, 1 never take a turn round the garden without 
thinking of his billow-lines and shell-lines, under the well- 
sounding names of Cumaids and Conchoids. 1879 G. Sat- 
mon fligher Plane Curves ii. 44 A curve, called the conchoid 
of Nicomedes, invented by that geometer for the solution of 
the problem of finding two mean proportionals. 

b. Spherical conchoid: \erschel’s name for a 
similar curve, traced on the surface of a sphere. 

1 Eneyel, Brit. WW. 483/1. 

. adj, =CONCHOIDAL. 

180a Howarp in Pir. Trans. XCII. 207 Its fracture is 
usually conchoid. ‘ 

Conchoidal (kpykoi-dal), a. [fas prec. +-aL.] 

1. Geom. Pertaining to, or resembling, a conehoid. 

1666 Co.iins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (ere I]. 469 Let 
there be points made in a curve, which will be conchoidal 
or asymptotic. 1879 G. Saimon J/igher Plane Curves v. 
172 The serpentine is exchanged for the conchoidal form. 

2. Alin, etc. Applied to a fracture presenting 
smooth shell-like eonvexities and eoncavities. 

1802 PLravraiR J/usir, [/utton, Th. 287 Their fracture 
was conchoidal and but ey uneven. 1865 Lussock 
Preh, Times iv. (1869) 78 A splintery conchoidal fracture 
almost as sharp as that of flint. 

Conchological (kenkélpdgikal), a. [f. Con- 
CHOLOGY + -I¢ + -AL.] Of or relating to conchology. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat, xvii.(1852) 341 The space of open 
sen .. separates two quite distinct conchological provinces. 
1862 Dana Alan. Geol, 484 A conchological cabinet. 

Ilence Conchologically adv. 

1881 in Jrul. Linn. Soc. XV. 295 The very different and 
conchologically extreme form of their shells. 

Conchologist (kenkplédzist). [fas pree. + 
-18T.] One versed in, or a student of, conchology; 
a scientifie collector of shells. 

1784 F. Martyn (tite), The Universal Conchologist, ex- 
hibiting the figure of every known Shell. 1830 Herscnet 
Stud, Nat. Phil. 344 The researches of the comparative 
anatomist and conchologist. 1857 Woon Con, Objects Sea 
Store 13 The conchologist, as he was termed, might have 
..a large collection of valuable shells, without the least 
idea of the form .. habits, or development of the creature 
that secreted then. 

b. A name given to the carrier-shell mollnscs 
(see CARRIER 7), from their habit of attaching 
other shells, stones, etc., to their own shells. 

Concho'logize, v. collog. [f. Concno.ocy + 
-IZE: cf. belgeoe| intr, To study or prosecute 
conchology ; to collect shells. 

1855 Kincstey Glancus, If you are conchologizing in 
earnest. 

Conchology (kenke'lédzi). [mod. f. Gr. xoyxo- 
comb. form of «éyxy shell: see -Locy.] The 
science or stndy of shells and shell-fish. 

This term, which came into use when the mollusca were 
studied almost exclusively in refererice to their shells, is now 
left chiefly to collectors of the latter. 

1776 Da Costa Conchol. 2 This peculiar hranch of the 
History of Nature I shall call Conchology. 1851 Ricitarp- 
son Geo/, iv, 66 An extensive and well-founded acquaint. 
ance with conchology. 1862 Afhenaum 30 Aug. 280 Fami- 
liar with..fossil conchology. 1878 Smites Rodi. Dick v. 41 
His walks .. awakened in him a taste for conchology. 

Conchometer (kpnkpmita1). [fas prec. + 
-METER.) An instrument for measuring shells 
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and the angles of their spires. 
cho-metry. 

1828 Wesster cites Barnes. 1847 in Craic, 

Conchons, obs. f. Conscience. 

Conchoscope. [f. CoxcHa 4¢ + -ScoPE.] 
An instrument for examining the interior of the nose. 

1876 tr. Zremssen's Cycl. Med. VV. 58 Watheim’s ‘Con- 
choscope’ with which ‘4 can see scarcely anything. 

Conchospi'ral. _[f. Gr. xoyxo- (see Con- 
cuo.ocy) + -sPIRAL.] A kind of spiral curve 
exemplified in shells. 

*d WenasTeRr cites AGASSIZ. P 

+ Conchyla‘ceous, 2. Ods. [f Gr. xoyxvan 
(sce below) +-aczous.] Of the nature of shells, 
shelly. 

1799 Kirwan Geel. Ess. 210 No petrefactions or conchyla- 
ceous impressions are found in it. r 

+Conchyle. O¢s. [ad. L. conchylinm : see 
next ; and cf. It. conchigha, cocchiglia, F. cogutlle, 
Eng. Cocktz.] A shell-fish, a eoneh. 

1610 W. FoLKincuam styt of Survey ww. tii, 83 Oysters, 
Conchyles, Winkles .. Cockles, Muskles. 1706 Patuuirs 
(ed. Kersey), Conchyle or Conchylinm, all sorts of Shell-fish. 

|| Conchylia, 54. 72 [L. pl. of conchylium 
shell-fish, oyster, a. Gr. xoyxdAtor, dim. of xoyytan 

=: xéyx7: see Concu.] Shell-fish, Coxcuirera. 
llence Conchylia‘ceous a., of the nature of mol- 
luscous shells, shelly (Woreester, 1846). Con- 
chy'liated @., embodied in or derived from shells. 
Conchyli‘ferous a., conchiferous, Conchylio-- 
logist, -ology [F. conchyliologiste, -ologie] = Cox- 
CHOLOGIST, -OLOGY. Conchylio‘meter, -o‘metry 
= CoycnoMETER, -OMETRY. Conchyliomo'rphite, 
the fossil east or impression of a shell. Con- 
chy‘lious a., of or belonging to the Conenyurs 
(Smart, 1849). 

a1619 Fornersy A theo, u. i. § 4 (1622) 177 Oysters, aud 
Muscles, and such other like conchylia. 1867 M.S. Lovet 
Edible Molluscs 132 Violet .. being the most vivid of all 
the conchyliated tints. 1811 J. Parkinson Organic Rem. 
HI. 49 All other cephalous conchyliferus mollusca:. 18 
Grirritn, ete. tr. Cuvrter’s Anim, Ningd. X11. 291 The 
octopi also feed on conchyliferous mollnsca, 1771 P/i/. 
Trans. 1.X1. 230 One has hitherto escaped the researches of 
conchiliologists. 1753 Champers Cycl. Supp., Admiral, 
in conchyhology, the name given..to a very beautiful.. 
shell. 19781 Mrs. Detany Corr. Ser. u. II]. 4 On being 
initiated into the science of conchyliology. 1877 Blackie’s 
Pop, Encycl. 11. 485/2 Conchology, or more correctly Con- 
chyliology, no longer holds the place it formerly occupied 
in science. 1843 Fear, Facts 133 On Conchyltiometry. 

+ Conciator. Os. [ad. It. conciatore mender, 
dresser, ete., f. conciare to repair, mend, dress, 
trim, adjust.] See quots. (all founded on that of 
1662, the word never having been in Eng. usc). 

1662 Merrett tr. Neri’s Art of Glass ii. 9 Experienced 
Conciators alwaies inake tryal of the first Fritt.  /éfd. i. 2. 
1753 CuamBers Cycl Sufp., Conciator, in the glass art, is 
for the crystal glass what the founder is at the green glass 
houses. He is the person that weighs and propantions the 
salt on ashes and sand, and works them with a strong fire, 
till they run into lumps, and become white.—Ner7, Art of 
Glass 240. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Conciator, a work- 
man who assorts and allots the proportion of salt required 
in glass-making. lence in recent Dicts. ° 

+ Concidence. 0¢s.-° [f. L. concidére to fall 
together + -ENCE.] 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Concidence, a like falling in the 
ends of words. 

+Concidency. 0s. rarc. [f. as pree. + 
-Ency.] A falling down completely; prostration. 

168: H. More F.rp. Dan. v, 142 Before his humiliation 
and concidency of Spirit. ; ; ‘ 

{| Concierge (kénslerz).  (F. concterge, in OF. 
cumcerges, concerge, -Clarge, -sirge, -sierge, -cherge, 
whence med.L. consergius (in text of 1106): de- 
rivation unknown.] 

1. The custodian of a house, castle, prison, etc. ; 
a warden; formerly, tn France and other countries, 
the title of a high offictal who shad the custody 
of a royal palace, fortress, ete. Obs. exe. Hist, 

31646 Buck Rich. ///, 99 (T.) Me is known and re-known 
by the concierges, hy the judges, by the greater part of the 
senate, etc, 1660 Hkexuam Dutch Dict., Den Opper meister, 
the Concierge, or the Chiefe-master. 1856 Mottey Dutch 
Rep, (1861) 11. 264 He directed Don Eugenio de Paralta, 
concierge of the fortress of Simancas, to repair to Segovia, 

2. Now, in France and other foreign countries, 
The person who has charge of the entrance of a 
bullding; a janitor, porter. 

az6g7 Auprey Ace. Verulam Anecd. 11. 230 (T.) The 
concierge that shewed the house would shut the door, to 
put this fallacy on him with the looking-glasse, 1840 Cos- 
TELLO Summer amongst Bocages 11, 31 The concierge and 
her family contrive to make for themselves a shelter amongst 
the crumbling galleries. 1866 Mrs. H. Woon Sé, Martin's 
Eve xxi, The concierge at Signor de Castella’s is sure to 
know her address. 

+ 3. ? =CoNCIERGERIE. Obs. 

a 1649 Drumo. or Hawtn. Consid. to Parl, Wks, 186 That 
all bishops houses, concierges, ahhays, & nunries, be made 
places to entertain souldiers. : 

|| Concie‘rgerie, -ery. In 7 consergeric, 
-ery. [F. conciergerie, f. prec. : see -ERY.] 

1. Applied in French to the office of a concierge 


Ilence Con- 


CONCILIARY. 


(in sense 1), the residence or lodge of a concierge, 
and used as name of a prison belonging to the 
Palace of Jnstice in Paris; in some of which senses 


it is occasional in Eng. as ait alien word. 

1610 Hari. Afisc. (Malh.) I]. 110 He | Ravaillac) was 
hrought out of the consergery, being the prison for the 
palace. 1628 tr. Mathien’s Powerfoll Fav. 138 ‘She Con- 
ciergery [/rans/. 1632 gaole}, the Court where they pleaded, 
the Treasury. .were built neere together. 1852 Tonn Cyel. 
Anat. IV, 1465/2 Amhlyopia in connection with presbyopia 
so common in the Conciergeries of Paris. 7 

+2. Name of the Seotch Merchants’ House at 


Campvere in Zeeland. Qés. 

1613 Injunctions Comm. re As in Northern N. & Q. 
I. 73 Neill Kae, Maister of the Consergerie hons of Cam- 
pheir. /éid. 74 The said Master of the Consergeric sall 
intertinne the mercliants of the best sort of the nation. 

+ Conci'le,v. Os. Also 4consile, 6 eoneeill, 
-eiele, 7 coneeale. (ad. F. concilier or L. con- 
cilidre: sec CONCILIATE.] 

1. /rans. To make to agree ; to reconcile. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. xxxiii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Also by vertu of hem [stars] elementis sei ben contrary 
eche to oir ben consiled [1535 concyled, Lat. conciliantur) 
and acordid. 1540 Hyrne tr. Vrees' Instr. Chr, Won, 
(192) M j, Whom she hath conciled unto thee. _1§70 Levins 
Alanifp. 131/14 To concile, conciliare. a 1661 Futter Wor- 
thies 11. 339 He... in some sort was conciled to the Church 
of Rome. a1687 H. More 7 rue Crucifive 18 Thus man 
to God, earth to conceale to heaven. 1744 Exiza IlEywoop 
Fem. Spect.(1748) 1, Ded., To. .concile the pening Ideas 
of the one with the correcting Judgment of the other. 

2. To coneiliate. 

1545 RavxoLtp Ayrth Mankynde B8, The difficultie to 
conciele the good wyll of peruert ople. 15ss Even De- 
cades 18 To concyle vnto hym the frendeshyppe of the Ad- 
mirall, 1622 Br. Hatt Servs. 15 Sept. (1627) 494 The matron 
cares oncly to concile loue by a graue & gracefull modesty. 

Concile, obs. form of CouNsEL. 

+Conci'liable, 2. Ods. [f. L. conciliare (see 
ConciLe) + -BLE, So in mod.F.] Capable of 
being coneiliated ; reconeilable. 

1645 Mitton 7etrach, Wks. (1847) 205/1 Utter disconform- 
ity, not conciliable, because not to be amended without 
a miracle. 1678 R. L’'Estrance Seneca’s Mor. (1702) 286 
There’s a Conciliable Anger, and there isan Implacable. 

+Conci'liable, 5%. Ods. (ad. L. conciliabul-tum 
place of assembly, f. concilium an assembly, on 
type of words in -éée through F. from L. -dadum, 
e.g. stable. In med.L. used depreciatively, in 
comparison with concilium.] A small or secret 


' assembly; a econventiele ; applied esf. to an eccle- 


siastical council considered to be illegally as- 
sembled or schismatic. 

1s2r Fisuer Serm. agst. Luther Wks. 343 This onely 
chyrche is the spouse of chryst, all other sembles.. be. .con- 

slyahles of the deuyll. 1589 Bacon Controv. Ch. Eng. 
at The conventicles and conciliables of hereticks and 
sectaries, 1609 Br. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Catholic 
143 The stolne Conciliable and conuenticle of Trent. 1642 
Hates Schism 8 Until the second Council of Nice, in which 
concileable [1677 conciliable] Superstition and Ignorance 
did conspire. ee: 

Conciliabule (kgnsiliibinl). (mod. ad. L. 
concilicbulum (cf. vestibule, etc.), representing the 
original L. more closcly than the carlier conciZiable: 
sce prec. Also in mod.F.] A small private or 


secret assembly ; a conventiele. 

1817 I], Hunt in Codde?t's Wks, XX XH. 192, I belong to 
--no Clubs, no Conciliahules, no secret Associations, of all 
which I disapprove. r8g0 J. W. Bownen Life Gregory VI1. 
1. 87 This council ..was a pretended one—in ecc! esiastical 
language a conciliabule. 1885 M. Pattison Mem. vi. 185 
Haunting conciliabules, and reading fiery articles in the 
English Churchman. en . 

Conciliant (kpnsi‘liint), @. rare. [a. F. con- 
ciliant, pr. pple. of concilier to conciliate: sce 
-ANT.] = CONCILIATORY. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. 4 Then rose the old chef in 
conciliant mood. ae te. 

Conciliar (kfnsi-lit:), 2. [f. L. conctlium: + 
-aR: on L. type *concilidr-is. (There was a late 
L. consilidris of or pertaining to counsel: ef. the 
confusion between Counci: and Counset.)] Of 
or pertaining to a council or its proceedings; used 
esp. of ccclesiastieal councils, 

1677 Barrow Pope's Suprent. (1687) 199 The Emperor was 
President. .as.an Orderer of the Conciliar transactions. 1 
T. Baker Ref. Learn, (V), Conciliar debates. 1826 W. 
Keary (¢étle), Historical Review of Papal and Conciliar 
ee 3880 Hatcu Bampton Lect. i. 5 The internal 
evidence for the history of the organization of Christianity 
ranges itself into two classes—patristic literature and con- 
ciliar literature, m i 

Ilenee Conci-liarly adv., in a conciliar manner, 
by a council. 

1656 Branuatt Refiic. viii. 336 This Decree was not con- 
ciliarly made. 1677 Barrow Pofe's Suprem, Wks. 1859 
VII. 59 Those things that were conciliarly determined .. 
hy the present Council, 1846 G. S. Faner Lett, Tractar. 
Secess, 182 The conciliarly determined Komish Rule. 

+ Conciliary, 2. Ods. [{. L. concilium +-ary: 
on L. type *concilidri-us: in mod.F. conciliaire. (L. 
had consilidrius: see CONSILIARY.)] = CONCILIAR. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarfi's Council Trent (1676) 628 His 
Majesty had caused his Divines to consult upon. .other con- 
ciliary affairs. 1654 HamMonp Answ, Animadv, Ignat. 
vil. § 6. 205 They send their expresse decree .. a 8éyua, a 


CONCILIATE. 


conciliarie, dogmanical definition. 1702 Pard. Orig. Lower 
Ho, Convoc.25 Adjournments were there Voted as solemnly 
as any other Conciliary Decree or Resolution whatever. 


Conciliate (kfgnsi'lijet), v. [f. L. concéliat-, 
ppl. stem of concé/igre to combine, unite physically 
or in thought or feeling, to make friendly or agree- 
able, to recommend, to cause to meet, to procure, 
acquire, produce ; f. concilium convocation, Coun- 
cIL, (The senses having been alrcady developed in 
L. appear somewhat disjointedly in Eng.)] 

+1. ¢rans. To procure, acquire, gain, gct, as an 
accession or addition. Qés, 

1548 Lo. Somerset E fist. Scots A ijb, Tostill conciliate and 


heape to your self mooste extreme mischiefes. 1709 BLair 
in Phil. Trans. XXV¥IL. 132 An admirable contrivance for 


adding Strength and conciliating length to this Muscle. 
1794 G. Apams Nat. §& Exp, Philos, WI. xxiv. 21 Atoms.. 


can neither conciliate motion to themselves, nor continue in 
motion longer than they are impelled, ‘ 

2. To gain (goodwill, esteem, etc.) by acts which 
soothe, pacify, or induce friendly feeling. (cf. 6.) 

1545 Jove Zap. Dan. xi. (R.\, Some kinges gaue their 
daughters to forein kinges in maryage to conciliate amitie. 
1637-50 Row //ist, Kirk (1842) 47 Noblemen and Barons.. 
frequent the Assemblie to conciliat the more reuerence and 
autoritie. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 180? 7 The art of 
-. conciliating or retaining the favour of mankind. 1848 
Macauray //ist. Eng. 3. 445 His neglect of the arts which 
conciliate popularity. 1876 Grote Ath. Frage. 71 The 
necessity of conciliating a certain measure of esteem, 

b. of things. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 352 A philtre, or plant 
that conciliates affection. 165) if More E£uthus. Tri. 
(1712) 8 Using... Vaguent une poputenm to anoint his Temples 
to conciliate sleep. 175: y eatreee Rambler No. 166 P 3 
Reasons why poverty does not easily conciliate affection. 

e. Const, i fer. 

1662 More /’héilos. Writ, Pref. Gen. (1712) 4 Which can- 
not but conciliate much honour and reverence to the Pries1- 
hood. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 127 P 1 ‘I'o conciliate 
indulgence to .. his performances. 1886 Mortey Afi/d 
Crit. Misc, II. 42 The difficult art of conciliating as much 
support as was possible, for..unpopular opinions, 

+3. To make acceptable, recommend. (In quot, 
refl.) Obs, 

3615 CHarman Odyss. vit. 541. Euryalus shall here cou- 
ciliate Himself with words and gifts. 

4. To reconcile, make accordant or compatible. 

1573 Aur. Parker Corr. (1853) 439, I and Dr. May did 
conciliate the old statutes and ened them in King 
Edward's day. 1624 Gee Foot out af Snare 85 How this 
ingenuous Tesuite did conciliate such contrary sayings. 
@ 1656 Hares Gold. Rem. m1. (1673) 46 To conciliate you 
the more to God and your reason. 1776-88 Ginson Decd, $ 
F, xxii. (Seager), Conciliating the qualities of a soldier 
with those of a philosopher. 1816 W. Taytor in Monthly 
Mag. XLI. 502 One method of conciliating the proofs of 
the execution, with the proofs of the appearance afterwards. 
1869 Prirson tr. Guillentin's The Sur (1870) 233 The at- 
tempts which have been made to conciliate the two theories. 

+ 5. intr. To comc to a position of friendliness ; 
to make friends with. Ods. 

1748 Ricttarpson Clarissa (1811) L 26, I owed him no 
compliments for trying to conciliate with him. 1769 Junius 
Lett.i.6 He was called ag to conciliate and unite, 1775 
Burke Corr. (1844) II. 69 There will then appear a remnant 
left in Great Britain, with whom America may conciliate. 

6. trans. To gain over in feeling; to overcome 
the distrust or hostility of, by soothing and pacify- 
ing means ; to induce friendly and kindly feelings 
in; to soothe, placate, pacify. Also aésol, 

1782 Pruesttey Corrupt, Chr. 3.1.47 Willing to conciliate 
the one, and yet not to offend the other. 1794 S. WiLLiAMSs 
Vermont 184 Nature reconciles and conciliates the mind. 
1828 D'Isragui Chas. /, I. iv. 83 The..Catholic party.. 
would be conciliated by an English Catholic Queen. 1850 
Prescott Peru 11, 295 Attempts to conciliate some of the 
opposite faction by acts of liberality. 1863 Geo. Enior 
Komola 1, vi, He would never stoop to conciliate: he could 
never forget an injury, | 

b. To make (things) amicable and agreeable; 
to disarm (objections). 

1802 Mar, Encewortx Moral 7. (1816) 1. xx. 187 We 
must make allowances, and conciliate matters. 1884 A/anch, 
Exam, 11 June 4/7 They have done all they can to con- 
ciliate objections, 

7. [Mixture of 2.¢ and6.] To win over from a 
position of distrust or hostility ¢o (one’s side). 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 382 Thus conciliating the 
army to their side. 1803 Epmonstonz in Owen Wedlesley’s 
Disp. 320 Every endeavour should be made to conciliate 
that chief to the interests of the British Government. 

Conciliating (kfnsi-lijetin), As/. a. [f. prec. 
+-InG2.] That conciliates ; that induces friendly 
feeling or overcomes objection ; reconciling. 

1661 Ovigen’s bigs in Phenix (1721) 1. 54 The concili- 
ating Principle of Souls and Matier. 1759 R. Hurp Dial, 
i. (R.), The more pliant and conciliating method of Cicero. 
1799 Netson in Nicolas Disp, (1845) TV. 7 A man of more 
conciliating manners docs not exist. @2859 MAcaULay 


Hist. Eng. V. 119 An excellent minister, dignified yet con- 
ciliating in manner. 


Hence Conci-liatingly adv. 

1880 A. Dunsmuir Vida H. 141 Come now, Vida, said 
Mary conciliatingly, 

Conciliation (kfnsisliz-fan). [ad. L. conciléa- 
16n-em, n. of action from conciliare to CoNCILIATE. 
So I’. conciliation (in Cotgr.).] 

1. The action of bringing into harmony; har- 
monizing, reconcilement. 
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1543 Bate Vet a Course, etc. 52b (T.) The concylyacion 
of the holye scriptures and most auncient fathers. 1558 
Proclam,.Q. Eliz. in Strype Aun, Ref 1. App. iit. 3 Until 
consultation may be had... for the better conciliation and 
accord of such causes as ,. are moved in matters and ccre- 
monies of religion. 1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles IIL, 210 ‘The 
conciliation of human libertie with Divine preditermination 
of the wil, 1877 H. Spencer /’rinc. Sociol. }. 626 This 
conciliation of the interests of the species, the parents, and 
the young. . eae 

b. Court (tribunal) of conciliation: a court for 
composing disputes by offering to the parties a 
voluntary settlement, the case procecding to a 
judicial court if this is not accepted. 

1803 Syp. Sautu IWés. (1859) I. 55/2 The Tribunal of Con- 
ciliation, established since 1795, is composed of the most in- 
telligent and respectable men in the vicinage. 

2. The gaining or winning by quict means, 

1553 Lany Jane Grey in Strype Heed. Afent, TUL. Introd. 
6 To. .procecd in the former commission, for the concilia- 
tion of some good peace between our said good brother and 
the French King. «1646 J. Grecory /’esthuma (1650) 65 
(T.) To the conciliation of rest and sleep, it is required that 
there be a moderate repletion. 1750 Jounson Xambler No. 
81 ?8 Beneficence needful to the conciliation of the divine 
favour. J 

+ 3. Peaccable or fricndly union. Oés. 

1655-50 STANLEY //ést. Philos. (1701) 628/¢ Considering 
the conciliation of men among themselves. 1678 Cupwortu 
intel, Syst. 1.¥.896 Were there not a Natural Conciliation 


of all Rational Creatures .. men could [nol] have made any 


firin Cities or Polities. 
4. Conversion from a state of hostility or dis- 
trust; the promotion of good will hy kind and 


considerate measures ; the exhibition of a spirit of | 


amity, practice of conciliatory measures. 

1775 Burke Sp. Concil. Colonics Wks. IH. 26 If, Sir, we 
incline to the side of conciliation, we are not at all em- 
barrassed..by any incongruous mixture of coercion and re- 
straint. 1992 lneed. W. Pité UI. xliii. 158 Let conciliation 
follow chastisement, 1856 Frovpe //ist, uz. (1858) 1. iv. 
290 A policy of studied conciliation. 1880 MeCartuy Ov 

‘dimes VV. \vi. 224 The effect of conciliation was .. tried. 

b. atirrb. 

1839 Marrvat Diary Amer. Ser.1. HI. 18 Government.. 
defrays the whole expenses under the head of Conciliation 
Money. 1886 /'adl Wadd G. 19 Aug. 1/1 Last year, when 
the Tories were on the conciliation line. 

5. Khet. 

{1706 Prittirs (ed. Kersey), Concfliatio, a Figure in 
Rhetorick. See Synaceosis.] 1828 Wuatety AXAet. in 
Encyct. Metrop, 267/1 Tn no point more than in. .the Conci- 
liation (to adopt the term of the Latin writers) of the hearers, 
is it requisite 10 consider who and what the hearers are. 

Hence Concilia‘tionist, au advocate of a policy 
of conciliation. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 228 Shall we fear to tell those 
Concilialionists that we can do very well without their 
good opinion? ee is 

Conciliative (kynsi-liitiv), 2. [f. L. concrliat- 
ppl. stem of conciliére to ConciLiate + -IVE.] 
Tending to conciliate ; conciliatory. 

1817 Sourney Left, (1856) 111. 62 A_conciliative and 

ersuasive tone. 1825 Corres Aids Ne/?. (1848) 1. 270 

Vith a conciliative show of coincidence. 1865 CARLYLE 
Fredk. Gt. V. xiv. ii. 176, | answered—amildly reprobatory, 
yet conciliative. [See also Consiutative.] 

Conciliator (kdnsilijiter). [a. L. conciliator, 
agent-n, from concilidre to CONCILIATE: sce -OR. 
Cf. ¥. conciliateur (16th c. in Littré .] One who 
or that which conciliates ; ¢sf. one who leads op- 
posed parties to be friendly to each other; a 
peacemaker, arbitrator. 

o357§ Funke Confut. Doct. Purgatory (1577) 419 Some 
mediatores and conciliatores of Origeus error, with the 
erroneous practise of the church. 1654 WintLock Zoolomia 
233 It would lessen the number of conciliatours: which 
cannot themselves now write, but as engagedly biassed to 
one side or the other, 1966 Syottett 7rav. xxxix. II. 
227 (Jod.) Tipping the searcher with half-a-crown, which 
is a wonderful conciliator at all the bureaus in this country. 
1878 Dowpren Stud. Lit, 437 He remained ..a conciliator 
among conflicting parties. 1885 Pad/ Mall G. 22 Sept. 9/1 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P., has consented to act as conciliator 
on behalf of the men. 

Conci'liatoriness. [f. next+-nxss.] The 
state or quality of being conciliatory. 

1866 Pall Mall G. No. 500. 838/2 The lesser virtue of 1act 
and conciliatoriness, 1879 Farrar St, Paul 11, 247 He 
meee unites a perfect conciliatoriness of tone with an 
absolute rigidity of statement. 

Conciliatory (kgnsi'lidtori), a. (and sé.) [ad. 
L. type *conciliatért-us, £. conciliator: see Cox- 
CILIATOR and -ory. In mod.F. covctliatotre.] 
Tending or calculated to conciliatc; showing a 
spirit of conciliation. 

1576 Fresnxc Panopl. Efist. 366 An Epistle called Con- 
ciliatorie, wherein he craveth acquaintaunce with one whome 
he never knewe, but by report. 1777 Burke Let. Sheriffs 
Bristol Wks. HI. 203 The amiable and conciliatory virtues 
of lenity, moderation, and tenderness, 1855 Prescotr 
Philip I1, \. 1. v. 61 He had not the conciliatory manners 
which win the favor of .. mankind. aD 

b. as sé. A measure calculated to conciliate. 

1978 Learning at a Loss II. 145 Penitentials, Media- 
torials, and Conciliatories will be dispatched to my queer 
Father-in-law. . ° . a 

+ Conci‘liatrice. Ols. [a. F. conciliatrice, 
fem. of conciliateur ConciLIaTOR: see -TRICE.] 
=next: also used of things personified as feminine. 


CONCINNITY. 


1542 Becon Pathw. Prayer Early Wks. (1843) 144 Prayer 
is the head of all goodness, and the conciliatrice and pur- 
chaser of health and evertasting life. i 

Conci‘liatrix. rare. [a. L. concilidtrix, fem. 
of concilidtor: cf. prec.) A female conciliator or 
teconciler. 

1611 Cotar., Conciliatrice, a concilialrix, reconciliatrix ; 
a woman that reconciles those thal were enemics. 

|| Conci-lium. The Latin equivalent of Councit, 
occasionally used in technical language. 

1834 Sir W. Hamitton Diseuss, (1852) 369 It is inex- 
pedient to allow the choice of academical teachers to the 
professors themselves, be it cither to the whole Concilium, or 
lo the several faculties. 1846 Grote Greece u. iii. (1849) 
II. 397 Lastly there was the general concilinin and religions 
festival held periodically at Koroneia. 1858 Busunei, 
Nat. § Supernat, iv. (1864) 97 But here we have a pe 
concilium, or republic of wills, acting cach for himself. 

Concinera‘tion. [f. Con- altogether + CivEr- 
ATION.] ‘Thorough reduction to ashes’. 

1881 in Syd. Sov. Ler. | 

Concinnate  kgnsinct', ppl. a. rare. [ad. L. 
concinndt-us, pa. pple, of concinndre + sec next.J 

+1. As fa. pple. Made fit; fitted (zesf0). Obs. 

a 1600 HookER Seow iii. §4. Wks. 1888 IL]. 636 If God 
do suffer with unweariable toleration vessels concinnate 
unto death, 1613 R. C. Zable Alps, (ed. 3), Concinnate, 
made fit, finely apparrelled. 

2. adj. Of language: Skilfnlly put together, 
appropriately arranged; of studicd clegance or 
beanty. 

1548 Hatt Chron. Hen. VII, an. 5(R.) He was a manne 
of ripe iudgement in eleclinge and chosynge concinnate 
termes, and apte and cloquenie woordes. 1849 /raser's 
Alag. XL. 317 Because of the ode’s concinnate excellence, 
it is especially difficult to translate il. 

Concinnate (kpusinelt), v. Now rare. [ff 1. 
conctnnit-, ppl. stem of concinndre to join fitly 
together, etc., f. conciun-us: sce CuNcINNE @.] 
trans. To put together filly; to set right, arrange 
duly or neatly ; to trim, adjust, prepare fitly. 

1601 Iloueann J’Jiny xav. xx. I. 425 Calo sets downe a re- 
ceit 10 trini and concinnate wine (for that is the very tearme 
which he vses) in this manner, 1608 J. Kixc Ser. Nov. 9 
Subtiltie .. accommodateth, concinnateth circumstances. 
1657 G. Starkey /fedmont's Vind. 52 Some do concinn. 
the Theory, others the practick ofthe Art. 1831 Wirwk.e 
in ‘Fodhunter stcet, W's Writings (1876) 11. 110, Lam glad 
you are trying to concinnate your nomenclature. 

Hence Concinnated Af/. a.=CONCINNATE ff/, a. 

1657 Piys. Dict, Concinnated, made fit for the purpose, 
trimined, apparclled. 1868 Axser Sefden'’s Taéde-t. Introd. 
g In order that concinnated speech may not begnile us from 
truth, or aphorisms charm us into injustice and error. 


+Concinna‘tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. con- 
cinndtion-ent, un, of action f. conctnndre: see prec.] 
Skilfully putting together or properly adjusting. 

1640 Br. Revxotps Passions ix. 77 Vhat knitting qualitie 
of Love to which he elsewhere properly ascribeth the 
building, concinnation, and perfec 2 Suints. . 

+ Conci'nne, @. Obs. [ad. L. concinn-us skil- 
fully pnt together, well-adjusted.] Well fitted 
together, skilfully arranged ; harmonious. 

1569 Newton Cicero's Olde Age 7b, Which, when we 
read, we are rauished with the elegancie and concitine 
vehemencie thereof. a@1625 Boys I}‘%s. (1630) 137 Beauty 
consists in variety of colours, and in a concinne disposition 
of sundry different parts. 1659 H. L'Estraxce A liance 
Diz. Of. 353 The analogy... is concinne and proper. 

Hence + Conci‘nneness. 

1654 II. L’Estrancs Chas. / (1655)32 The..concinnesse of 
his metaphors, 167% 7rue Nouconf.247 The greater exaci- 
ness of phrase, attainable in a Set-form..the propriety, con- 
cinneness and gravity, that may be in [it} 

+Conci‘nne, v. Obs. [ad. L. conciund-re.] = 
CONCINNATE v. 

@ 1619 Foturrsy 4 theont. 1, vii. § 3 (1622) 53 Polishing and 
concinning their History, so smoothly, that there should 
not haue bene found the least note of diucrsily. 

Concinnity (kpnsiniti).  [ad. L. concinnitis, 
-tal-em,{, concinn-us + see CONCINNE @. and -1TY.] 

1. Skilful and harmonions adaptation or fitting 
together of parts; harmony, congruity, consist- 
ency. 

1531 Exyot Gov. t. xx, In euery of the said daunsis, there 
was a concinnitie of meuing the foote and body. 1621 
Donne Sern. cxvii, V. 56 This world a frame of so much 
harmony, so much concinnity and conveniency. 1668 Llowe 
Bless. Righteous Wks. (1834) 252 Mere confusion, without 
the least concinnity or order. 1675 Sir KE. Srerpurxe 
Transl. Manilins Preface 7 Reasons..grounded upon the 
Concinnity of ‘Time and Conformity of enidy. 1835 Kirsy 
Hab, & Lust. Anim, (1852) 11. 303 For the sake of concinnity 
of nomenclature. : 

b, (with A/.) A harmony, a congruity, + A/us. 
An imperfect concord: ef. concinnous discord, 

1640 é. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, z What man 
despiseth not those that hunt after these deformities and 
concinnities. 1663 Perry in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Alen (1841) 
I. 103, I desire you to ask Lord Brounker .. whether there 
be any thing in it but conjectures and concinnities. 1761 
Twinine Recr. & Studies (4882) 17 Concords, and discords, 
and concinnities or imperfect concords, A 

2. Beauty of style produced by a skilful con- 
nexion of words and clauscs; hence, more gene- 
tally, studied beauty, elegance, neatness of literary 
or artistic style, etc. 

1577 Peacuam Gard. Eloguence 1. (T.), Cicero, who sup- 
posed figures to be named of the Grecians schemates, called 

97-2 


CONCINNOUS. 


them conciunitie. comprising all ornaments of speech under 
one name. 1 J. Serjeant Solid Philos. 299 Art is to 
polish our Notions, and bring them to Exactness and Con- 
cinnity. 1769 Swinton in Patt. Trans. LX. 83 uote, The 
Sicilians .. excelled .. in the elaborate concinnity of their 
money. 1865 Story. Brooke Life Robertson 1, 187 The 
clearness and concinnity of the thought and its illustra. 
tion. 1878 Downen Stud. Lit. 183 As great a inaster as 
Addison of concinnity in the playful. 1881 Buackie Lay 
Serm, vi, 198 ‘The graceful concinnity of Livy. 1886 G. 
Aten Afaimie’s Sake xxiii, Vhere was a neatness and con- 
cinnity about the way it worked that charmed her. 

b. with #/. A studied beauty or elegance, 

1866 Mottey Dutch Ref. u. iii. 183 A discourse .. not 
likely, with all its concinnities ..to exert a soothing in- 
fluence upon the people. 

Concinnous (kgnsinas), a. 
(sec pree.) + -ous.} 

1. Fitly put together or arranged, harmonious ; 
agreeable, elegant, graceful. rare. 

1662 Guanvine Lizx, Orient. i. (1682! 3 Till something else 
appear more concinnous and rational. 

+ 2. Afus. llarmonious. Obs. 

Conctunous discord (or interval): a discord or dissonant 
interval which can be used in harmony. 

3654 CHARLETON /’hystologta 227 The Concinnous, or 
Harmonical Sound .. called ..in our language the “Twang. 
1694 W. Hotorr //armony ix. (1731) 147 Those [discords] 
only here consider'’d, which are (as the Greeks term’d them) 
éupedn, Concrnnous, apt and useful in Harmony. 1727-51 
Cuamsers Cycé.s.v., Discords are distinguished into con- 
cinnous and inconcinnous intervals. 1746 PAil. Trans. 


(f. L. concinneus 


XLIV. 269 A Scale adapted only to the concinnous Con- ; 


stitution of one Key. 1760 Starts Ane. Grk. ALustc, ibid. 
1.1. 721 ‘The mutations by concinnous intervals, 
Cyel. VIL. 43g%t Conctnuous intervals, in Music, are the 
various concords. ie . 

3. Charaeterized by concinnity or studied ele- 
ganee of style. 

1831 De Quincey UH Adggisen VI. 123 That most con- 
cinnous and rotund of professors, Mr. Heyne. 

Hence Conci-nnously a/v. 

17 gt Cramners Cycé. sv. Concinuous, A system is said 
to be concinnous, or concinnously divided, when the parts 
thereof, considered as simple intervals, are concinnous. 

+Co'ncion. Oés. [ad. L. contiin-em (in later 
spelling concion-), contracted froin co.n vention-, 
CoNVENTION, publie assembly, speech or oration 
before an assembly. Cf OF. concion, -tion as- 
sembly, public harangue.] 

1. An assembly. 

1533 Betcenpen Lévy (1822) 164-Jam.i Als sone as he had 
gottin thaim about lim in maner of concioun, he apperit 
full of haterent, and .. said in this maner. — chi. 50 He 
commandit baith the pepill to compere to his concioun. 
1563 87 Foxe A. 6 JZ. (1684) 1. 338/12 Paschalis .. both in 
publick concion, and in writing. . restored again to the Em. 
perors..the Prerogative of Election. A 

2. An oration before an assembly; a public 
speech or harangute. 

1541 Evvor /inxage Gov. 6 Unto whom often tymes .. he 
made a solemne concion or proposition, callyng them his 
companions. 1563 87 Foxe A. 4 AZ. (1596) 96/1 Onlie a 
funerall concion was used. 1644 Bucwer Chiron. 144 In 
a Concion to a Congregation of the people. 

+Concional, «. Obs. [ad. L. comtisnal-is 
belonging to an assembly : see prec. and -aL.}] Of 
or belonging to a publie assembly or a publie dis- 
eourse ; belonging to public preaching. 

1637 Rutnerroro Lett. (1862) 1, 429 It is not a formal 
thanksgiving, but an annunciation or predication of Christ's 
death—concional not adorative. 1646S. Botton Arraignin. 
Err, 288 There is a three-fold rebuke, Fraternall, Con- 
cionall, Judicial. .the second may be done by one single 
Pastour. 1656 Buount Glossogr., Couctoual, pertaining to 
a Sermon or Oration, or 10 the Assembly or Pulpit. fe 
G. Cary Phys. Phylactick 141 Either in Doctrine called 
Concional, or in Discipline termed Judicial. 

+Concionary, 2. Obs. [ad. L. contréndri-us 
belonging to an assembly : see -any 1] = pree. 

a 1654 SeLoen Tadle-7. (Arb.) 73 There be four things a 
Minister sbould be at, the Conscionary part, Ecclesiastical 
story, School Divinity, and the Casuists, In the Con- 
scionary part he must read all the Chief Fathers, both 
Latine and Greeke wholly. 168: Nevire Plato Rediv. 12 
There were two sorts of preaching; the one Concionary, 
which was used by the Apostles and other Missionaries. 
1711 G. Cary Pays. Phylactick 178 As to the Concionary or 
Doctrinal Part, and Judicial or Dee 

+Co'ncionate, v. Obs. [f. L. contidndt- ppl. 
stem ofcontiéndri to deliver an oration, to harangue, 
f. contion-em : see above. Cf OF. concioner, 
-onner.) intr. To deliver an oration ; to preach. 

a 654 Weaster Appius § Virg. v. iii, The same hands 
that yesterday, to hear me concionate And oratorize, rung 
shrill plaudits forth. 

+ Co‘ncionative, 2. Ols.—° [f. as prec. + -IVE.] 
= CONCIONATORY. 1864 in WessTER, 

Conciona:tor. rare or Obs. [a. L. agenten. f. 
contionat-: seeabove. Cf. OF, concionateur.}) Onc 
who makes speeches or harangues ; a preacher. 

1623 Cockeram, Concionator, a Preacher. 1654 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes ww. xi. 246 Like some simple Concionator, who 
naming his Text in a Country Auditory, shut the book, and 
took Ieave of it, for the whole howre, 1830 Cartyce in 
Froude Life (1882) II. 129 No priest, but a concionator. 

2. (See quot.) 

1706 Puicuirs (ed. Kersey’, Coucionator .. In our ancient 
Writers, a Common Council-man, a Mot-worthy, a Freeman 
call'd to the Hall or Assembly. 
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t Co:ncionato:ry, 2. Obs. [ad. L. type *eon- 
liénatori-us: see prec.and -ory.} Of or belonging 
to a concionator ; pertaining to public speaking. 

1634 E. Knott Wilson) Charity Matnt. 1. v. $20 A 
Concionatory declaination. 165: Switn in Fudler’s Abel 
Rediv., Willet 575 He.. gave them some conctonatory 
exhortations. 1692 Brvertey Disc. Dr. Crisp 10. 

+ Conciona‘trix. Ods. rare—". [a. L. fem. of 
CoNCIONATOR: sec -TRIX.} A woman who harangues 
the people. 

¢ 1430 Carcrave Life St. Nath. v. xvi. 960 Brynge foorth 
this woman, brynge pis concyonatrix. 

Conci‘piency. sonce-wd. [f. next: see-ENCY.} 
The quality or state of being eoncipient or con- 
eeptive; #2 coneipient states, eonceptive acts. 

18z5 Coteripce Aids Ref. ee) I. 178 In strict and 
severe propriety of language I should have said ..con- 
cipiencies or conceptive acts rather than conceptions. 

Concipient kgnsi-piént), a. rare. [ad. L. 
conciprent-em, pr. pple. of concipdre to CONCEIVE.) 
That eonceives, conceiving. 

1812 H.& J. Smita Kes, Addr. xv, By puffs concipient 
some in ether flit, 1825 Coteripce Lay Sernz., Statesiut. 
A/ax. App. B, The inan himself considered as a concipient 
as well as percipient being. 1852 /“raser’s Mag. XLVI. 90 
‘Fhat wondrous hermaphrodite, who Self-concipient, breeds 
froin no embrace. 

Concise (kpnsais’, a. [ad. 1.. concis-us cut up, 
concise, pa. pple. of concidtre to cut up, eut to 
pieces, f. con- + cadére to cut. Cf. F. coners in 
same sense (16th c. in Littré).) 

1. Of apa or writing: Expressed in few words ; 
bricf and comprehensive in statement; not diffuse. 

c1ggo Martowr Fass?. i110, I that have with concise 
syllogisms Gravell’d the Pastors of the German Church. 
1636 LB. Joxsox Discov. Wks. (Ruldg.) 758/2 The concise 
style, wbich expresseth not enough, but leaves somewhat to 
be understood. 1915 Leon: Padlatio’s Archit, (1742) 11. 58 
To compile this .. Treatise, in the concisest manner 
sible. 1745 De Foe's fing. Fradesmas ii. (1841) 1.13 A 
tradesman’s letters should be plain, concise, and to the pur- 
pose, 1828 Wuatecy RAet.in Encycl. Metrop.242/1 Other 
arguments may occur to him..more clear or more concise. 

b. applied to persons. 

1604 Drayton Moses u.(R.), Lest too concise injuriously 
we wrong Things that such state and fearfulness impart. 
1693 Suaowete Uofnnteers im. i, Pr'ythee why ? be concise. 
1814 Jaxx Austen Mausf Park (1851) 177 If he wrote to 
his father, no wonder he was concise. fr 

ce. transf. Occupying little time ; brief, direct. 

1785 Pacey Mor. #4édlos. (1818) 11. gox He who has the 
benefit of a conciser operation, will soon outvie and under- 
sell a competitor who continues to use a more circuitous 
labour. 17.. Cowper MVoralizer Corrected 6 Wis hours of 
Be clos‘d at last, And finish'd his concise repast. 

+ 2. ? Containing mueh in little space, small and 


compact, Ods. nonce-use. 

1614 J. Cooke 7 eee in Hazl. Dadsley X1. 234 A 
pretty concise room; Sir Lionel, where are your daughters? 

+ 3. (See quot.) Oss, [L. concideve to eut down, 
kill; to beat severely.] 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Couctse, brief, beaten, cut, mangled, 
or killed. i 

+ Concise (kfnsoi-z), vw. Obs. rare. [ff L. 
concis- ppl. stein of concidére to eut up, eut away: 
see pree.] ¢rans. To eut off, mutilate. Hence 
Conci‘sed ff/. a., Conci-sing v4/. sb, and Api. a. 

1659 Mitton Cv, Power Wks. (1847) 416/2 This concising 
punishment of circumcisers became a penal law therupon 
among the Visigothes. 1660 S. Fisner Kasticks Alarnt 
Wks, (1679) 490 The concised Letter-lauding Jew. 

Concisely (kpnsaisli), adv. [f. Concise a. + 
-LY¥ 2.) Ina eoncise manner, 

1684 J. Goopman Wint, Ev. Conf. p. iii. (1.), You will not 
be too prolix in your arguments; but deal concisely and de- 
cretorily. 1715 a5 Broomy Odyssey (J.), Ulysses here speaks 
very concisely. 1875 Jowett Plate (ed. 2) 1. 275, I define 
figure .. more concisely, the limit of solid. 

Conciseness (kfnssi'snés). [f. as prec. + 
-NEss.] Concise quality; brevity, terseness. 

1659 O. Wacker Oratory 35 Such a conciseness, not onely 
avoiding .. Tautology, but savouring of .. ncuteness, force, 
and clearness. 1695 Drvpen Pref. and Afisc. (R.), The 
conciseness of Demosthenes. 1751 Jounson Xamiler No, 
157 @7 An old clergyman, who rightly conjectured the 
reason of my conciseness. 1856 Emerson Eng. Tratts, 
Afanners Wks. (Bohn) II, 50 They, value themselves .. on 
conciseness and going to the point, in private affairs, 1872 
Buck Adv, Phacton vii. 89 What is slang but an effort 
nt conciseness? , x 

Concision (kfnsizon’. [ad. L. conciston-em 
cutting up, n. of action f. concidére to cut up. 
With sense 3 ef. precision.) 

1, The action of cutting to pieces or cutting 
away; mutilation. 

1382 Wycur YoeZiii. 14 Peplis in the valley of concisioun, 
or sleaynge to gydre. 1609 Dinte (Douay) iid., The day 
of our Lord is nigh in the valley of concision. 1621 Bisce 
thid, marg. 1668 E.sorows Ff. Polycarp & Ign. 78 
The violence of beasts, scattering of bones, concision or 
chewing of members. 1 G. S. Faner Dissert. Proph. 
(1806) I. 5x Then will the wine-press of God's wrath begin 
to be trodden in the valley of concision. 5 

2. In Ail. iii. 2 (from the Gencva version of 1557 
onward) it translates Gr. xararopy ‘eutting off, 
cutting up’, used there instead of wepropyy ‘ cir- 
eumcision’, and applied contemptuously to the 
Judaizing Christians. 


CONCLAMATION. 


1557 N.T. (Genev.) Pail. iii. 2 Beware of the concision 
{so Aéew., 1611 and 1881; Gr. BAemete thy Kararouyr, 
Vulg. videte coucisionem, Wrct. dyuysioun; Tinpace, 
Cranmer dissencion]. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. sintichr.1.i. 
45 Peter preached against the abuse of the Iewish cere- 
monies, to which the Concision turned them. 1622 T. 
Tavior Coun, Titus i. 10 (1619) 219 So of such Christians 
as turn lewes againe; beware of the concision, and be- 
take vs to the circumcision. 1879 Farrar St. Pan? 11. 432 
note, Concision means circumcision regarded as a mere 
niutilation. . 

+ b. Hence, a rending or division (of the church) ; 
a schism. Oés. 

1557 N.T. (Genev.) PArl. ili. 2 note, The false apostles 

loried in their Circumcision, wber vnto S. Paul here al- 
fudeth, calling them concision, which is cutting of and tear- 
ing asunder of the Churche. 1642 Ausw. Obserz. agst. 
Airug 16 Whether this observer hath decided any thing who 
hath promoted the concision. 21716 Soutu Sem, IIT. Ep. 
Ded. (R.), Those of the concision who made it [the division] 
would do well to consider .. the likeliest way to settle and 
support a cburch. 

3. = Concisengss. [so F. concéston.] 

[Not in Jounson or Topp 1755-1818.] 1774 W. Hoorer 
Rational Recreat. (x794) 1. Advt. 2 The whole .. will .. be 
delivered with more perspicuity and concision. 1824 Byron 
Juan xy. xxii. 1865 Lewes in Fortn. Rev, 11. 692 Con- 
cision gives energy, but it also adds restraint. 1882 Morey 
Cobden It. vi. 16x Lord John Russell described the state of 
things with characteristic concision. 

Concistory, obs. f. Consistory. 

+Conci‘sure. Oés.—° [ad. L. conctstir-a a 
eutting, f. concidére to cut up.) =Concision. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Coucision, Concisure, a cutting or 
dividing ; a rent or schism. 

tCo'ncitate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. conctitat- 
ppl. stem of concttare to move violently, exeite, f. 
con- + citdre to move; sce Cite.) ¢rans. To stir 
up, rouse, exeite. Hence + Co-ncitated p//, a. 

1574 Ricu Mercury & Soldier Kiiij, Cyrus King of Persia 
mynding to concitate the myndes of his ple. 1652 J. 
awe ff/eight Elogueuce p. Wii, Concitated passions. 1656 
in Brounr Glossogr. ee 

+ Concita‘tion. 04s. [ad. L. concitation-em, 
n. of action f. concitare: sce prec. Cf. obs. F. 
concitation \Cotgr.).) Stirring up, rousing, or ex- 
citing ; agitation, excitement ; ¢s/. of the mind. 

1533 tr. Erasmus’ Com. Crede 93 Certayn men haue sayde 
that the holy ghoste..is noughte els bul the concitation or 
styrrynge of a godly mynde. 1603 Froro A/ontaigne u. 
xxxb 400 So long as our pulse panted, and we feele any 
concitation. 1656 Stancey //ist. PAtlos. 1. vin. 74 When 
this fervour and concitation of the minde is inveterate. 

+Concita‘trix. Ods. [a. L. fem. of concttator, 
agent-n. f. concitdre: see above and -TRIX.] 

161x Cotcr., Concitatrice, a concitatrix, incitresse, pro- 
uokeresse. | - 3 

+ Concite, v. Os. rare. [a. OF. concite-r, ad. 
L.conctlare: secabove.] trans. To stirup, excite. 

1584 Puitrot Z.ranu. & Writ. (Parker Soc.) 429 For this 
fierce beast conciteth nothing than war, than manslaughter, 
than plagues. 1642 Lond, Apprent. Dectar. in Harl. 
Afise. (Malh.) V. 303 Your former gracious acceptation of 
petitions. .hath concited us..to address ourselves also... to 
this honourable assembly. 

+Concitizen. 0%. [cf F. 
Fellow-citizen, co-citizen. 

1428 Proc, at York, in Alrsc. (Surtees, No. 85:4 Noght.. 
also a concitezin, bot als a straunger. a157a Knox //ist. 
Ref. Pref.(R.), Whether it be by a neighbour, or a stranger, 
or a foreigner, or a con-citizen. 1603 Fiorio Afontaigne 
m1. v. (1632) 508 To gratifie their concitizens and fellowes. 
1604 Eart Stiruinc Axrora ii. (R.), Lest that the torments 
which I feele Might likewise my con-citizens annoy. 

Conck, obs. var. Conch (sense 7). 

Concla'mant, a. [ad. L. conclamint-, pr. pple. 
stem of conclémdre.] Calling out together. 

1890 pL coe 12 ug. 2/2 Reason and conscience .. 
he must ..obey their conclamant voice. 

+Conclamate, ///.@. Obs. rare. [?ad.L. con- 
climat-us lamented, lamentable, pa. pple. of cov- 
clamdre; see next.] ? Lamented, lamentable. 

1651 ices New Disp. 149 The conclamate cold of the 
ambient. 

+ Conclamate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. conclamat., 
pp. stem of conclamdre to call out together or 

oudly, to lament (the dead), f. con-+cldmdre to 
call out.) érans. To call out against, 

Henee + Co-nclamated ///. a. 

1658 Be. Revnotps Van, Creature Wks. Meg 6 The so 
niuch conclamated and scorned peevishness of a few silly, 
unpolitick, unregarded Hypocrites. 

Conclamation (kenklim2!fan). [ad. L. con- 
climation-em, n, of action f. concidindre: see prec.) 

1. A loud ae out of many together; esp. of 
loud lamentation for the dead. 

1627 May Lucan u. 23 Such a silent woe .. Before his 
funerall conclamation. 1705 T. Greennite Art Embalm. 
57 (T.) The Romans used conclamation, or a general outcry, 
set up at equal intervals before the cop by persons who 
waited there on purpose. 1836 Lane Mod. Egy it. (1849) 
Il. xv. 286 Many of the femnles of the neighbourhood, 
hearing the conclamation, come to unite with them in this 
melancholy task [bewailing the dead]. 

+2. A shout of approval or disapproval. Oés. 

3651 Howetn Venice 115 This.. was answer'd with ap- 
plauses and wonderfull conclamations. 1680 ALLEN Peace 
& Unity 94 The fore-mentioned repetitions, abruptions, re- 
sponses, and conclamations. 1736 Amnerst Jerre Fit. 
xxii, 116 They were continually insulted with loud peals of 


concitoyen.)} 


CONCLAVE. 


hisses and conclamations of down with the Roundheads, 
Jbid, xxviii. 206 Amidst the insults and conclamations of 
a rascally mob. 

Conclave (kgnklév), Also 8 -cleave. [a. F. 
conclave :— L.. conclave, pl. conclavia, a place that 
ay be locked up, f\ con- together + clavis key.] 

+1. A private room, inner chamber, closet. Oés. 

a@1400 Cov. Myst. 15 Pylat sendyth iili knytes .. To keep 
the blody body in his dede conclave. 1560 Rottaxn Crt. 
Venus 1. 59x In ane conclaue all maid of Christall cleir: 
Inclusit thay war. 1623 Cockrram, Conclaue, an inner 
parlour [ed. 1626 adds a priuie roome, a closet]. a 1646 J. 
Grecory Posthuma (1650) 12 That they [the Septuagint 
translators] were placed everie one in a several Conclave. 
1753 Mrs. Devany Corr, 20 Nov. (1861) III. 241 The 
Duchess has fitted up the little room out of her conclave that 
opens into the garden in the Gothic taste. 

or, 


b I< 

@1626 Bacon New Até. 1x The situation .. in the secret 
Conclave of such a vast Sea. 1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 147 
At the first peeping out of the Winter Concleave. 

2. spec. The place in which the Cardinals meet 
in private for the election of a Pope. 

1393 Gower Conf I. 254 The cardinals, that wolden save 
‘The forme of lawe in the conclave, Gon for to chese a new 
pope. 1494 Fasyan vu. 525 Ye cardynallys beyng in y* 
conclaue or counceyll chaumbre, where y* pope is accus- 
tomyd to be chosen. 1691 W. B, Hist. Rom. Conclave ict 
“Tis he too that takes care to have the Conclave built with 
Timber, 1883 Appis & Arxotp Cath. Dict. s.v., The large 
halls of the palace are so divided by wooden partitions as 
to furnish a number of sets of small apartments .. all open- 
ing upon a corridor..On the tenth are solemn Mass of 
the Holy Ghost is said in the Vatican church, and after 
it the Cardinals form a procession and proceed to the con- 
clave, taking up their respective apartments as the lot has 
distributed them. ; 

3. The assembly of cardinals met for the election 

of a Pope. 
“1625 Heys Microcosmos 181 Allotting it tothe Conclaue 
of Cardinals. 1651 Aediz. Wotton. 360 He had been long 
a Cardinall and at two or three Conclaves or Elections of 
Popes. 1656 Bramnate Aeflic. v. 205 Whom does the 
Conclave chuse? An uniuersall Pastor? No, but expressely 
a Bishop of Rome. 1842 W. Spatoine Jtaly § /t. /si. IT. 
53,4 conclave, which opened at Venice in March 1800, had 
raised to the papal chair Cardinal Chiaramonti. 

b. loosely. The body of cardinals. 

1613 Suaks. ‘en. V/I/, 1. ii. 100, 1... thanke the holy 
Conclaue for their loues. 1839 Ketcurney /fist. Zug. 11. 
23 When the news, .reached Rome, the conclave was furious. 

ce. attrib. 

1681 CoLviL ve Supflic, (1751) 39 So conclave fathers 
do conclude. /éid.. 157 A conclave brother. 1686 J. Ser- 
jeant /Jist, Monast, Conv. Aiva, In the Conclave Election 
ofa Pope. 

4. transf. Any private or closc assembly, esp. of 
an ecclesiastical character. 

1568 Grarton Chrou. II. 60 As the Archbishop was 
sitting benctb in a conclave with his felow Bishops about 
him, consulting togither. 1635 Austin J/edit. 68 The 
Tenet and Conclusion of the Sanhedrim (the great Coun. 
cell or Conclave of the Rabbins. 1808 Scorr J/arm. n. 
xviti, A cresset .. dimly served to show The awful conclave 
met below. 1856 Miss Murock %. //alifax 329 ‘he 
respectable conclave above-stairs, 1866 Mottey Dutch 
Ref. 1, iii. 108 The three. .who composed the secret conclave 
or cabinet. f 

5. Phrase. Ji conclave (in senses 3 and 4). 

1524 Wotsey in Fiddes L7/ ii. (1726) 72 ‘he Cardinals 
then being in conclave. 1 Mitton ?. Z. 1. 795 The 

great Seraphic Lords and Cherubim In close recess and 
secret conclave sat. 1845 Disrae.i Syéi2 259 You yourself 
are ever brooding, and ever in conclave too, with persons 
who.. are the preachers of violence. 1862 C. StRETTON 
Cheq. Life \. 20 The head-master .. happened to be sitting 
in conclave with some of the assistant teachers. 

+ Concla‘vical, @. Oés. rare. [f. L. conclive 
(see prec.) +-10 + -AL: after clerical, etc.] Of or 
pertaining to a conclave. 

1660 S. Fisner Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 345 The New 
Testament .. lay lockt up from all the Laity, within the 
lines of her Conclavical, Clerical Communication. 

Conclavist (kenklevist). (a. F. couclaviste, 
It. conclavista, {. conclave: see above and -1st.] 

+1. One of the cardinals in conclave. Oés. 

[1598 Florio, Conclatasta, a fellow chooser of a Pope, or 
one that is admitted in the Conctaue.] 1616 Brenr tr. 
Sarpi’s Hist. Counc. Trent (1676) 518 The Pope, consider- 
ing that the Conclavists of account remain at Rome. 1656 
Biounr Glossogr., Conclavist, one of those Cardinals that 
ineet in tbe conclave for the election of the Pope. 

2. Onc who attends on a cardinal in conclave. 
1656 in BLount Glossogr, 1670 Lond. Gaz. No. 437/2 The 
Conclavist or Chamber-keeper to Cardinal Albici was lately 
put out of the Conclave. 1691 W. B. Jist. Rom. Conclave 
ui. 9 Every Cardinal brings into the Conclave along with 
him a Conclavist and two Servants. 1776-88 Gispon Decé. 
4 F, Ixvi, 129 note (Seager), The Cardinals knocked at his 
door ; but his Conclavist refused to interrupt the studies of 
Bessarion, 1883 Annis & Arnotp Cath, Dict. s. v. Conclave, 
Each Cardinal is allowed to have two members of his house- 
hold in personal attendance upon him {in the conclave]; 
these are called conclavists. 

Concli-mate, v. rare. [f. con- together with 
+ CLIMATE : app. suggested by acclimate.) trans, 
To inure to a climate, acclimatize. 

3864 in WensTER. 18.. Ocitvie cites 0. Rev. 

+ Conclo’se, a. Obs. rare. [a. OF. conclos:—late 
L. conclaisus closed in, f. con- + clausus closed.] 
Closed in, shut in, enclosed. 

14590 Mirour Saluacioun 4961 Thow art the gardyn 
conclose of swettest Aromatyze alle. 
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+Conclou'tment, Ody. nonce-wd. [f. Cox- + 
Clout v.+-MENT: cf. compatchment.) <A clouting 
together, a patchwork. 

1593 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 132 Wee .. count him a 
Heathen Deuine, that alledgeth any illustration out of 
humaine Authors, and makes not all his sermons conclout- 
nents of scripture. 

Concelucion, -cyon, obs. ff. Coxciusion. 

Conclu-dable, -ible, @. rare. [f. Coxctupr: 
see -BLE.} That may be concluded or inferred. 

1617 Hixon Hi’ks. II. 179 That nothing, ainong the rites 
--was to bee slighted ouer..is thought to be iustly con- 
cludeable out of that Deut. vi. 1. 1655 Il. More 47s. 
Antid, (1662) 160 ‘The Existence of the Manichean God is 
not concludible. 

Conclude (kgnkl#d), v. [ad. L. concltid-cre 
to shut up closely, close, end, f. cow- + clandére to 
close, shut.] 

I. To shut up, enclose, include. 

+1. (in physical sense). Oés. or arch. 

1432-50 tr. //igdex (Rolls) I. 423 [Vhere] be ij waters, oon 
of whom concludethe au yle moved to and fro with the 
wynde. 1607 TorseL. Four. Beasts (1673) 92 11 is usual 
to conclude them in Parks. 1794 G. Avams Nat. §& E.v/. 
Philos. 1. xi. 449 When an animal is concluded in a limited 
quantity of. .air, it dies as soon as the air is vitinted. 1859 
‘Tessyson Meriin 4 Uf. 510, 1 dreamt Of some vast chann 
concluded in that star. 

b. fig. 1388 Wyeiir Gad. iii, 22 But scripture hath con- 
cludid [238z enclosyde] alle thingis vndir synne. 1611 
Biste Rom, xi. 32 God hath concluded [Gr. ovréxActac, 
Revised shut up) them all in vnbeliefe, that he might haue 
mercy vpon all. 1865 Busunute Mrear Sacr. un ve 358 
Whom he has first arrested and concluded in sin, 

+2. To include, comprehend, eomprise, sum up. 

€1386 Cuauchr Ant.'s J. 500 And schortly to concluden al 
his wo, So noche sorwe had never creature. 1523 Fitzuers. 
Husb, § 160 There be. ..x. commaundementes.-but they be 
all concluded and comprehended in two, 1647 N. Bacon 
Hist. Disc. Wi. 1651) 162 ‘That... the written Laws were 
wholly concluded intothe Norman tongue. 1674 Prayrorp 
SAM? AZas. to 11 In the simple Concord 1 conclude all his 
compounds, 1709 Staxnorr Paraphr. 1V. 53 Each Member 
of the City or Borough is concluded as a Citizen, 1828 C. 
Wornswortu Aing Chas. 4,134 lt appears..in a nutshell, 
contained and concluded almost wholly under that single 
word ‘however’. . ce 

tb. To shut up or comprehend within definite 
limits ; to restrict, confise. (Also with 2.) Oés. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 118 Whereas Christ saieth God is in 
heaven, he doth not by yt his so saieng conclud and hemen 
himther. 1642 Declar. Lords § Com. 6 June 6 Much lesse 
can the Power of Parliament be concluded by his Majesties 
command. 1646 J. Grecory wVoles & Observ. (1650) 72 The 
Faithful Church of that time, concluded up in the family of 
Seth. 1679 Pexn Addr. /’rot. ii. (1692) 68 Those that chuse 
to be einliied by the Letterand ‘Text of Christ's Testament. 

e. To confine, or shat up Zo. 

1646 H. Lavrence Comm. & Warrewith Angels Aa 3b, 
The saints not so concluded to one Angell, ay not to injoy 
oftentimes the service of many. 

+3. a. To shut up from a course of action, ete. ; 
to preclude, debar, restrain, ‘estop’. Oés. 

1384 WycLir 2 Sam, xvili. 28 Blessid be the Lord thi God, 
that hath concludid the men, that rereden her hoondis 
ayens my lord the kyng. 1483 alc¢ 1 Rich. ///, «6 81 
The said. . Defendants be not concluded thereby, but. .nay 
answer and plead to the Action. 162r Etsinc Debates L/0. 
Lords (1870) 85 ‘The protestacion to be entred ther .. but 
not to conclude us from judginge of Flood. 1705 Sraxnorr 
Paraphr, MN. 176 Suffer Lazarus to go and warn my 
Relations who are not yet thus finally concluded by Death. 

b. To shnt up ¢o a course of action, etc.; to 
bind, oblige. Still in legal use. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 185 This open thing .. Concludeth 
him by suche a way, That he the fetth mo nede obey. 1840 
Act 32 Hen. Vids, & 36 § 1 Fynes with proclamacions .. 
shuld be a fynal ende and conclud aswel pryuies as strangers 
to the same. 1671 H. Stuspe Acply 24 The Theologicians 
did not hold themselves concluded by tbe Sentiments of 
the Canonists. 1690 Locke Govt. u. viii. (Rtldg.) 98 The 
consent of the majority shall... conclude every individual. 
1883 Law Ref. 11 Q. Bench 575 In settling the value of a 
copyhold fine the tenant is not concluded by the amount of 
rent..reserved on the premises. 

+4. To overcome in argument ; to confute, ‘shat 


up’; to convince. Oés. 

@ 1300 Cursor J/, 14713 (Cott.) Wit wordes suilk war pai 
Wit scil_concluded and ouercummin. ¢1375 Se. Leg. 
Saints, Catharina 256 A madyne.. Pat throw gret wit & 
sutelte Concludis all my mene & me. r40r Pod. Poems 
(1859) II. 86 By verre contradiccion thou concludist thi silf. 
1407 Exam. HW. Thorpe in Arb. Garner V1. 53 In all those 
temptations, Christ concluded the Fiend. 153z More 
Confat. Tindale Wks. 459/2 When they be confuted and 
concluded openly therin. 1704 Hrarne Duct. Hist. (1714) 
1, 283 Though the Scythians had better Arguments to offer 
- they would not be concluded by them, [1858 Busnxece 
Serm, New Life 92 'Yhe mere secing of any wonder never 
concludes the mind of the spectator.] 

+b. To refute (a statement). Ods. rare. 

1388 Weir Prod. 36 Job argueth ajens hise enemyes .. 

and concludith many errouris that suen of hire false bileeue, 
TI. To close any transaction; to end. 

§. trans. ‘Yo bring to a close or end; to wind up, 
finish, close. (Said ofa person, or ofa final act, ctc.) 

1430 Lync. CAron. Troy. vi, For my beheste with deathe 
I shall conclude. 1880 Lyny Luphues (Arb.) 417 In euery 
triangle ..three lines, the first beginneth, the seconde 
augmenteth, the third concludeth it a figure. 1592 Snaks. 
Row. §& Ful. uri. 190 His fault concludes, but what the 
Jaw should end, The life of Tybalt. 1592 Ear: Essex in 
Ellis Orig. Leté. u. 237 IIL, 164 My Lady Walsingham .. 
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doth now conclude all sutes with one request. 1660 T. 
Witsrorp Scales Comm. 113 Saturday concluding both 
moneth and year, and Sunday beginning the yedr 1660. 
1797 Mrs. Ravciirere /Zadiant (1824) 697 She would have 
concluded her days within the walls of San Stefano. /ou. 
‘This concluded the proceedings of the meeting. adsoé. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. 1. 429 A solemn grace Concluded. 

+b. To putan end to, ‘do for’ (a person). (Now 
Aumoroits.) 

1606 G. Wloopcockr] tr. festive 18a, The stratigem 
that concluded the Father. 1612 Suetton Qurx. 1.1. iv. 
24 Pay him instantly or else .. 1 will conclude thee, and 
annihilate thee. 1862 E. Lear Nonsense B&., He jumped 
over the cliff, Which concluded that person of Cromer. 

+e. Const. zzf with ¢o. Obs. 

1533 Exyot Cast. /felthe (1541) Hva, And here I con- 
clude to speake of exercise. 1541 — Gov. 1. vii, And here 
1 conclude to write any more at this tyme of mercy. 

6. aésol. ‘Yo make an end of an action, c. g- 
speech or writing ; tocnd, finish, close ze7th or dy . 

1514 Barctay Cyt. §& Uplondyshm. p. xlix, Concluding 
with this clause, 1526 Pier Perf (W. de W. 1531 303 
The bysshops concludynge answered and sayd, We haue 
nokynge but Cesar. 1541 Barsus Wks. 11573) 222 2 After 
much communication, hee concluded wyth mee, & sayd, 
how that ] was but a foole. 1605 Sttaks. JWacé, 1. ii. 57 
And to conclude, ‘The Victorie fell on vs. 1716-8 Lapy M. 
W. Mosxtac Lett, 1, x. 37 Dy this time, you are ready 10 
fear I shall never conclude at all, 1812 Byrox Ch. Jar. 
Ixiii, In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood 
began. 1840 Hoop Up RAéine 55 My paper being filled .. 
J must conehide with kind regards to Emily. 

7. intr. Of things: To come to a close or end ; 
to close, end, finish, terminate. 

1592 Suans. Ven. & cid. 839 Her heavy anther still con- 
cludes in woe. 1616 Brust tr. Sarpi's fist. Coun. Trent 
(1676) 392 ‘To avoid all negotiation, because it wonld con- 
clude with the dishonour of the Pope. — 1752 Jotinsoy 
Rambler No. 207 ? 12 Nothing ts ended with honour, 
which does not conclude better than it began. 1885 Law 
Rep. 29 Chane. Div. 457 The report. .concluded as follows. 

tb. ‘lo end, issue, or result 2; =ENp v3 b. 

1639 Srotriswoop £/7st. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 465 Tt must 
eat last conchide cither in Popery or Athvism. 1663 J. 
Srencer Jrodigtes (1665) 336 All pious frands have ever 
concluded at last 1 Superstition or Atheism, or the ruine 
of that.. Party that used them. 

III. ‘To come to a conclusion, infer, prove. 

8. To arrive by reasoning at a judgement or 
opinion ; to come to a conclusion, draw an infer- 
ence, infer, deduce. a. with sudord. cl. 

1386 Cnaucer Frankd. 7.694, | wol conclude that itis 
bet for me ‘Io sleen myself. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 172 
‘The Pope concluded that he regned nevyr but be strength 
and violens. rgz6 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 163b, 
Rosell, Angelus, and other dociours determyneth and con- 
cludeth that, cte. 1611 Liste Aone. iii. 28 ‘Vherefore wee 
conclude, thai a mun is justified by faith. 1668 Hate Pref 
Rolle’s Abridgm. 7 Wt were a vain thing to conclude it is 
irrational, because not to be demonstrated... by Syllogismes. 
1719 Du For Crusoci. xvi, By his way of speaking, I con. 
cluded there were six. 1818 Jas. Mine Brit. Jaudtia UL. vy. 
iv. 129 Concluding that his life was in danger. : 

b. with 047. and inf. compl. (to be often omitted . 

1532 Drewes Jutrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1071 Ye have con- 
cluded you a phisycion. 1538 Starkny Lugland 1. iv. 138 
Reson concludyth bothe necessary and expedyent 10 be, to 
have al lawys in the vulgare tong. 1628 Foxp Lover's 
Afed.1. iii, Then you conclude ne proud? 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. Pref. 17 We cannot but conelide such Prognostics 
to be within the circle of possibilities. 1749 Fietpinc Tom 
Foues vu. xiv, Some concluded him dead. 1756 Berun 
Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 1.12 The greatest part of the 
governments, .niust be concluded tyrannies. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone L. § 262 We concluded it unsafe to anchor. 

ce. with stuple of7.: To infer. 

€1374 Cnaccer Boeth. w. iv. 125 Yif I haue concluded 
sope of be vnselyuesse of shrewednesse. ¢ 1400 Row. Kose 
7470 Shaltow never of apparence Seene conclude good con- 
sequence, 1583 Bamnaton Commandm, i. (1637) 4 That 
we might conclnde liberty thereon 10 sinne at our pleasure ? 
.-No, no. 1639 Futter é/ely War vi, To conclude the 
finenesse of the cloth from the largenesse of the meagure. 
1671 Mu.ton P. A. 1. 317 What conclud’st thou hence? 
1729 Fraxkuix é’ss. Wks. 1840 I. 36 All this is inferred 
and concluded from, etc. 1864 Bowrn Logte vii. 201 From 
EA in the Second, we may conclude not only E, but O. 

d. absol. or with preps. (Chicfly as to manner.) 

1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, x. vii, To conchide truely. 1611 
Binte Trans. Pref. 11 Not to conclude or dogmatize vpon 
this or that peremptorily. zor Jer. Coreen tr. 
«turclius 82-3 Don't you conclude upon any real damage; 
for there's no such thing. 1759 JouNson Rassedas xxviii, 
You .. conclude too hastily from the infelicity of marriage 
against its institution. 1834 Forstaneve Aug. nuder 7 
Admin. (1837) HL, 19 Our own ee pesience certainly con- 
cludes unfavourably to the use of the wig. 1869 J. Mar- 
tixeau “iss. 1. 164 From the omnipresence of geometry, 
Oersted thus concludes toa universal beauty of form. 

+9. érans. To lead to the conclusion; to demon- 
strate, prove. (Said of a person, an argument, 
etc.) Const. 067. and compl., or subord, cl. Obs. 

1549 (Mar.) Bk. Cou. Prayer, Ordering of Priests, 
Nothyng. but that..may be concluded, and proued by the 
scripture. 1623 Massincer D&. Aftlan 1. i, The success 
Concludes the victorinnocent. 1687 H. Morr App, a atid. 
x. § 7. 207 That our arguments are sophistical because they 
. conclude that there is an incorporeal substance in beasts. 
1719 De For Crusoe (1840) II. xii. 257, I..concluded to 
the commanders that they had done what they .. should 
have been asbamed of. @ 1797 Burne Tracts Popery Laws 
Wks. 1842 IL. 438 This ee of conviction .. concludes the 
ay has faile in his expurgatory proof. : 

+10. txtr. To lead to a conclusion, be concln- 


sive. Ods, 


CONCLUDED. 


1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 98 Thy reason in this 
case concludeth not. a@ 1619 Fotuersy A theomt. 1. viii. § 3 
(1622) 58 No part of his Objection concludeth for pure 
Atheists. 1653 Asuweitn J fides Afost. 155 This is hut a 
negative argument, and concludeth not. 1713 Berkeley 
Iylas & Phil. iii, This objection concludes equally against 
a creation in any sense. 1714 Forrescue-ALanp Pref. to 
Vortescue's Abs. §& Lim. Mon. 7 The Argument will equally 
conclude to both. 

IV. To bring or come to a decision, settle, de- 
cide, determine. 

Ll. ¢rauzs. To bring (a matter) to a decision or 
settlement ; to decide, determine (a point, a case 
at law). b. To settle, arrange finally (a treaty, 
peace, ete.). 

1§23 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1. cxl. 169 They wolde bring 
thyder their lorde the Erle of Flanders, and there to con- 
clude vp the maryage, 1568 Grarton Chron. 11, 736 The 
French king .. determined to conclude a truce. 1586 J. 
Hooker Giradd. fret. in ffolinshed 1, 127/2 Such orders 
as are concluded, and established in parlement, 1591 
Suaxs. 1 //eu. V7, v. iv. 107 Shall we at last conclude 
effeminate peace? 1652 Nerpuam tr. Sefden’s Mare Cl. 
3 Five Commissaries .. who should treat of the differences 
and should have power to conclude them. 1792 Avecd. 
W. Pitt 1. viii, 187 He had concluded a treaty with Spain. 
1885 Sir J.C. Matnew Law Hep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 465 
The case is concluded practically by the decision in Read 
7. Anderson. 

12. ‘To come to the conclusion or decision (/o da 
a thing’, to decide (on a course of action), deter- 
mine, resolve. Const. zf. or subord. cl. 

1430 Lypa. Bochas 1. viii. (1553) 11b,1 This stepmother 
.. concluded hath in her entencion Him to destroy. ¢1490 
Cyxton Blanchardyn 205 They concluded with in them 
selfe, that they sholde lye al nyghte in their harneys. ¢ 1532 
Lp. Berxers //non xlix. 165 He .. concludyd to send for 
all his men of warre. 1593 Snaks. Lacr. 1850 ‘They did 
conclude to beare dead Lucrece thence. 1611 Taste lcts 
xai. 25. 1639 Funicr /oly iar wu. xxix. (1647) 81 ‘The 
L-mperour and the King of France concluded to besiege 
Damascus. 1707 Fuxxete Jay. (1729) 153 Finding a loss in 
boiling our meal we concluded to cat traw. 1793 SMEATON 
#idystone L. § 262 We concluded to drop an anchor as soon 
as we gol into clean ground. 1827 atram Const. /fist. 
(1242) 1. 623 It was concluded to bring him to trial. 1832 
Dy. Quiscey Crsars Wks. 1862 1X. 85. 1853 Miss Youce 
fletr Rede. vii, She..concluded that she would wait. 1858 
Ilawtnokse * 7. & /t. Jruls. 1.7) My wife concluded to 
hire a balcony. 186. Contnctos JWise. Hrit, 1872) 1. 126. 
1876 L.Strnten //ist. Eng. Thought 1. 422 He..concludes 
lo express his sentiments. 

tb. pass. Cl. to be determined, resolved.) Obs. 

1452 Dx. Vork in Ellis Orig. Lett, Serw 1. 1.13, 1..am 
fully concluded lo proceed in all haste against him. 1470- 
85 Matory Arthur t. xi, At the Inst they were conclided 
that Merlyn shold goo with a token of kyng Pan. 1565 
Coortr Thesaurus s.v. Certus, 1 am concluded 1o do it. 
1643 (Ancirr] Lanc. Mall. sicher 4 We are all unani- 
Been: concluded to be ayding and assisting. 

+13. zutr. To come to a decision, make an ar- 
rangement or agrcement, resolve, determine. a. of, 
on, ufo (a question, a thing to be done, ete.). 

1475 Caxton Jason 43b, Jason... hering the fayr Myrro 
so ordeyne and conclude of their sodayn departing. 1490 
— Eneydos x\. (1890! 131 Whan. .they had concluded togyder 
of ther besines. 1523 Lp. Derners “/rofss. 1. cliv. 185 
To conclude on another maner of peace. 1599 Haktuvt Moy, 
TT. nega Vhe Negros and we soone concluded of price. 1666 
Preys Diary (1874) 1V.97 We judged a third man is neces- 
sary, and concluded on Sir W. Warren. 1748 Dr. For. oy. 
round HW, 1840130 They might. .conclude upon the measures 
they intended to pursue. 1727 Philip Quaril (1816) 34 This 
being concluded on by all parties. 1796 Mrs. Ic. Parsons 
Alyst. Warning 1. 183 Peace has been concluded upon, 

tb. wrth (a person, ete.): To agree, come to 
an arrangement, make terms. Oés, 

1462 Itpw. 1V. in [ellis Orfe. Lett us gr 1, 127 [They] 
have conspired, accorded, concluded, and determined with 
owr outward enemyes as well of Fraunce and of Scotland. 
1586 Warner AU, “ne. 1. vi. (1612) 20 Concluding with his 
com panie how to conuay her thence. 1891 LAMBARDE A rch. 
(1635! 213 Howsoever they should conclude amongst them- 
selves. 1680 C’ress Mancnester in //atton Corr. (1878) 
217 My Lord hath concluded wtt him to travell w'* my son. 

te. To close w7/h (an opinion). Oés. 

1586 T. 3B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. (1589) 259 Concluding 
with their opinion who persuaded to ane 

+14. sraus. To decide or determine upon. Odés. 

¢1532 Lo. Berners //von Ixv. 223 These wi. traytours 
denysyd and concludyd the deth of [luon, 1603 KNottes 
dist. Turks (1621) 1372 His death was concluded one even- 
ing, and. .should have been put in execution the next day. 

15. tntr. Sc. Law. In nsummons (now, only in the 
Court of Session): To state formally, tn a clause 
called the ‘conclusion ’, the object or objects songht 
for. See Conciusion 14. 

1826 in P. Shaw Cases 1V. 310, Iam now satisfied that it 
is not necessary to conclude for expenses. 1868 Act 31-2 
Vict. & 101 § §9 It shall he Jawful to libel and conclude 
aud decern for general adjudication. i 
+ Conclude, sé. O6s.—*. [f. ia Conclusion. 
1643 J. Suerctey in W. Bradford Plymoxth Plant, (Mass. 
Hist. Soc.) 406, 1 shall write this generall leter .. hoping it 
will he a good conclude of a. Scectly and tedious hussines. 

Concluded (kfnkli-déd), pest a. ({f. Con- 
CLUDE ¥. + -ED1.] Finished, determined, settled, 
closed, etc. ; see the verb. 

1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 666 [They] neyther would, nor 
once durst impugne his concluded purpose. 1603 KNoLLes 
Hist, Turks (1638) 292 Wearing of the former concluded 
peace, 1668 Mancry Grotius’ LowC. Warres 164 The 
concluded Articles of the Peace. 
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+ Conelu‘dence. 6s. rare. 
to ConcLupE +-ENCE.] = next. 

1650 Viud. Hammonds Addr. 37 § 78 Against the con- 
cludence of a Negative Argument. 1677 Hare Prim. 
Orig, Alan. u. iv. 159 The third Allay to the concludence 
of this Argument. 

+ Conclu‘dency. Oés. [f. as prec. + -ENcY,] 
Quality of being ‘con.‘.:dent’; conclustveness. 

1647 Power of Keys iv. ut Against the concludency of 
that which isinferr’d. 1677 Hate Print. Orig. Man. 1. iit 
96 The edge and concludency of those Physical mts 

+ Conclu dent, e. Ods. (ad. L. conclitdent-ent, 
pr. pple. of concliidére, as prec. : sec -ENT.] That 
‘concludes’ a question or an opponent (see Con- 
CLUDE v. to, 4); conclusive, decisive, convincing. 

17x Grinpat Let. to Abp. Parker Wks, (1843) 327, 1 
thought, when I read it, that his arguments were never 
concludent. 1622-62 Heviin Cosmogr. ut (1682) 168 A 
inatter of strong presumption, if not demonstrably con- 
cludent. 1726 Avurre Parcrg. 447 Nor is a Proof said to 
be concludent, unless the Quality..annex‘d be also prov’d. 

+ Conclu‘dently, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -L¥*.] 
Conelusively, decisively, convincingly. 

€ 1555 Harrsriecp Drrorce Lien. Vil (1878) 48 How 
fitly, how aptly, and low concludently the adversaries 
impugn the same. 16... Swinsurne Sfousals (1686) 43 [He] 
more confidently than concludently affirmed the same, 

b. By way of conclnsion or inference. 

1674 [lickmay Quiuguart. f/tst. (ed. 2) 119 To attribute 
such acls..unto God. .and yet withal to deny, that we con- 
cludenily make him the Author of Sin. 

Concluder (kfnklv-das). [f. Conxctupe v. + 
-FR1.] One who or that which concludes, in 
various senses of the verb. 

1601 Cornwattves Ziss. it. xlv. 1631 249 Death. .that con- 
cluder of mortalitic. 1738 Warsurton Dro. Legat. App. 
45 Such a Concluder would have made Aristotle himself 
forswear syllozism. 

Concludible: see CoxcLupaBLe. 

Concluding (ksnklidin), v7. sb. (f. as pree. 
+-1NG 1] The action of the verb ConcLuDE. 

1530 Patsor. 207/2 Concludyng, discussion. 1543-4 Act 
35 /fen, W111, ¢. 12 Concludinges of peace, amitie, and 
concorde. 1621 Lapy M. Wrotn Urania 298 Such a dull 
concluding of her dayes. 1659 O. WALKER Oratory 9 A 
short recapitulation and concluding, called Peroratio. 

Concluding, #//. 2. That concludes. 

+1. Conclusive, decisive, convincing. Ods. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpi's Mist. Counc. Trent (1676) 246 
The most concluding argument was, etc. 1725 tr. Dufpin's 
Ficcl, Hist. 17th C. 1. vt. v. 258 He maintains there that all 
the Passages are not concluding. 

2. Finishing, closing, final. 

1824 L. Murray Zing. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 469 When our 
sentence consisis of two members, the Jonger should, gene- 
rally, be the concluding one. 1855 Macaucay //ist, #ug. 
JI}. 532 As the concluding words .. were uttered. 1863 
Lyett Antiz. Max 3 Inthe concluding chapters. 

+ Concludingly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] 
Conclusively, decisively, 

1639 Lavp in Prynne Canter. Doom (1646) 274 King 

ames .. made this answer; that he writ that not conclud- 
ingly, but way ofargument only. 1658 in Baxter Saving 
Faith ii. g My discourse doth not concludingly evince the 
contrary. a 1662 Hevun Life Land (1668) 106 They do 
concludingly demonstrate, That, etc. 

nF Concl: *se,v. Obs, (ME. couclused pa. pple. 
f. L. conclits-us, ¥. couclus pa. pple. +-ED. Verh. 
only found in pa. pple. Cf. Conerupr v. 4.] 

rans, ‘To overcome in argument, confute. 

a1300 Cursor AM. 14713 (Gott.) Wid wordis suilk war pai 
. wid skill conclused and ouercomen. 

+Conclu'sible, c. Ods. [f. L. type *con- 
clisthilis, {. fe stem of conclidére to CONCLUDE: 
sce -BLE.]_ That may be concluded or inferred. 

1654 IIAmmonu Ausw. Animado, ignat. iv. § 1.86 Not 
..conclusihle from the words of Clement. a 1660 — (J.), 
“Vis. .conclusible froin God's prescience, that, etc, 1755 in 
Jounson; and in mod. Dicts, 

Conclusion (kfnkliz-zan). Also 4 -stoun, 
-cioun, 4-7 -syon, 5 -syoun, -cyon, 5-6 -cion, 
6 Se. -sione. [a. F. conclusion, ad. 1. concliistin-, 
ent, n. of action from conclidére to CONCLUDE. ] 

1. The end, close, finish, termination, ‘wind up’ 
(e.g. of a speech or writing). (See also 4,) 

1382 Wyceuir £2¢%. vii. 23 Mak thou conclusioun, or ende. 
1447 Boxenuam Seyntys (Roxh.) Introd. 7 To drawe to a 
conclusyoun Of thys long tale. 1535 Covernatk £ccles. x. 
14 Who wyl then warne him to make a conclucion? 1665 
Bovtz Occas. Keff. (1675) 70, 1.. begin to be weary of 
writing..I think it high time to hasten to a conclusion. 
1758 Jounson Rambler No, 207 ? 10 The conclusion falls 
below the vigour and spirit of the first books. 1832 Gen. 
P. Tromrson Z-rerc, ie) Il, 56 When the excess of 
months above employment shall hring the felicity to a con- 
clusion. 1881 J. Russett //afgs 13 The conclusion is 
written on the back of the title-page. 

2. An issue, final result, outcome, upshot. __ 

ey 4: Cnavucer //, Fame 3, 103 With swich conclusioun 
As had of his avisioun Cresus..That high upon a gebet 
dyde! 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 37 Whan thou 
shalt begynne eny werke, pray god of helpe to bringe yt to 
a good conclusion. 1568 Grarron Cévon. 11. 679 All their 
long studies and forecastes were hrought to none effect or 
conclusion. 1635 R. Botrox Comf, Agi. Conse, ix.45 What 
will be the conclusion of all this? 1643 Burroucnes E.xA. 
JTosea xvii. (1652) 442, 1 am afraid he will cast me off in the 
conclusion. 1777 Burke Corr. (1844) IL. 202 The intelli- 
gence .. received, is not of the conclusion of this unhappy 
affair, though that conclusion is no ways douhted. 


(f. L. concliidéve 


CONCLUSION. 


3. Phrases. a. J couclusion: + (a) in the end, 
at last; (6) to conclude or sum up, finally; also 
(formerly)in short. Also +aé c., for ¢., upon ¢.(obs.), 

€1386 Cuaucer Pard. Prof, 126 Herkneth, lordynges, in 
conclusioun, Youre likyng is that I schal telle a tale. a2 1450 
Kut. de la Tour (3868) 65 For conclusyon her. .euclie dedes 
passed the good. 1494 Fasvan Chron. 11, xxxvii. 27 Incon- 
clucyon he was deuouryd..of the sayd monstre. 1514 

Barctay Cyt, & Uploudyshit. p. \wiil, Suche loue ofte 
proueth faynte at conclusion. xsg0 Nicotts Zhucyd. 82 
(R.) And for conclusyon it is a thynge impossyble. ¢ 1550 
Wife in Morelles Skin 59. in Tink, E. ry *1V. 205 At 
shorte conclusyon, they went their way. x SuaKs. Tivo 
Gent. 1 i. 90 {n conclusion, I stand affected to her, 21714 
Burnet Ovwu Time (1823) 1. 465 He changed sides so often, 
that in conclusion no side trusted him. 1845 Bricnt S/. 
Game Laws 26 Mar.,1 will say, in conclusion, that I am 
delighted with this meeting. | 

4, ‘The last part or section of a speech or writing, 
in which the main points are summed up. 

c 1386 Cuaucer Frank/. 7. 161 This is my conclusion, To 
clerkes lete I al this disputison. 1553 T. Witson Khe?. 4b, 
The conclusion is a clarkely gatherynge of the matter 
spoken before, and a lappyng up of it altogether. x61 
iste Eeeh xii. 13 Let vs heare the conclusion of the 
whole matter : Feare God, and keepe his commandements. 
2.1713 Suarp Wes. 1. ix. (R), Atext.. that 1... Jeave with 
you..as the sum and conclusion of my preaching. 

+b. A compendious or inclustve statement or 
descriptiou. Odés. rare. 

1450-1530 A/yrr. our Ladye 60 All that god asketh of man, 
ys conteyned vnder one conclusyon of Charite. 1493 Petro- 
uilla 12 She was .. for short conclusion Called the clere 
myrtroure of all perfection. i 

ce. Gram, The concluding or consequent clause 
of a conditional sentence; the apodosis, 

5. A judgement or statement arrived at by any rea- 
soning process; an inference, deduction, induction. 

¢1340 Cursor Af, 23705 Title (Fairf), A predicacioun wip 
ie conclusioun per-a-pon. 1399 Lancy. Rech. Nedeles rv. 68 
ir they come to be clos a-comhrid pey were, Pat pei be 
conclucioun ban constrewe ne coupe. 1570 Bituincstey 
Euclid \. i, 9 Last of all is put the conclusion, which is in- 
ferred and proued hy the demonstration. GLANVILL 
Sceps, Sci. xiii. 72 The third Act [of Intellection] is that 
which connects propositions and deduceth conclusions from 
them. 1736 Burrer Auad. 1. vi. Wks. 1874 1. 118 People 
fancy they can draw contradictory conclusions from the 
idea of infinity. 1760 Gotpsm. Crt. HW’. ix, Forming con- 
clusions which the next minute's experience may probably 
destroy, 1860 Tyxpatt Glac. 1. i. 239 More hike a fairy 
tale than the sober conclusions of science. 1865 Bricur Sf. 
Canada 23 Mar., We must then come to this inevitable 
conclusion. 1887 7imesg Dec. 10/2 He jumped to a con- 
clusion that was utterly baseless. ¢ 

b. Logic. A proposition deduced by reasoning 
from previous propositions ; sfec. the last of the 
three propositions forming a syllogism, deduced 
from the two former or premisses. 

1474 Caxtos Chesse m. v. (1860) Gvj, The conclucions 
and the sophysms of logique. 1589 Pappe w. Jlatchet (1844) 
14 Drawing all the lines of Martin into sillogismes, cueric 
conclusion heeing this ‘Ergo Martin is to bee hangd’. 
1654 Wuittock Zootomia 26 Where / thinke is all the 
Premises, A Foole sayd ft, must needs be the Conclusion. 
1716 Aopison Frecholder (J.), We granted him, both the 
major andthe minor; hut denied him the conclusion. 1887 
Fow ter Deduct. Logic iii. 96 If either of the premisses be 
negative, the conclusion must be negative. 

c. The action of concluding or inferring. rare. 

1533 Tuyxxe Chancer’s Wks. Ded., In whose [Chaucer's] 
workes is .. suche sharpnesse or quycknesse in conclusyon, 
1606 Suaxs. Ant, § C/. 1. xv. 28 Your Wife Octauia, with 
her modest eyes, And still Conclusion, shall acquire no 
Honour Demuring vpon me. 1635 Barrirre Ali. Discipl, 
ii, (1661) 4 The censure of some .. that they will find more 
Vostures of the Pike here then formerly they knew of, and 
so by their conclusion more then there is nny need of. 

+6. With the notion of ‘inference’ obscured or 
lost: A proposition, dictum, dogma, tenct. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 205 Unto this conclusion, That 
tiranny is to despise, I finde ensample in sondry wise. 1395 
Oath of Recant. in Academy 17 Nov. (1883) 331/1 Pat T.. 
ne defende [no] conclusions ne techynges of the lollardes, 
1477 Caxton Dictes Epil. 146 In the dyctes and sayengys of 
Socrates..my saide lord hath left out certnyn. .conclusions 
towchyng women. 1554 Latimer in Strype Ecc/. Afeu, 
111. App. xxxiv. 91 Thus, lo! I have written an answer to 
your conclusions. @ 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 116 
laving handled these ten Principal Conclusions, 

+ 7. Something propounded for solution or mathe- 
matical demonstration; a proposition, problem. 

€1391 Cuaucer Astrol. Prol. 1, 1 purpose to teche the a 
certem nombre of conclusions apertenyng to the same in- 
strument. /éfd. u. §1 Her hygynnen the conclusions of 
the Astrelabic. 2. To fynde the degree in which the sonne 
is day by day, after hir cours a-bowte. 1551 RecorpeE 
lathw, asecl 1. xxvii, So that the circle is 1ustely made 
in the triangle, as the conclusion did purporte. 1663 J. 
Rotiock in Arg. Worcester’s Cent. Inv., Exact Def 8 
Several .. rare, useful, and never formerly heard of Mathe- 
matical Conclusions. ‘ 

+b. A problem, riddle, enigma. Ods. J 

1393 Gower Conf I. 146 To sete some conclusion, Which 
wielde be confusion Unto this knight. 1608 Suaxs. /’er. 1. 
i. 56 Read the conclusion, then. . He reads the riddle. 

+ 8. An experiment. Oés. exc. as in b. 

1430 Lync. Chron. Troy 1 ii, This conclusyon He may 
not scape for fauour ne for mede. 1519 /nter/. Four Ele 
ments in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 39 This proveth. .That the earth 
must needs round be; This conclusion doth it try. 1594 
Prat Jewell-ko. u. (title), Diverse chimicall conclusions 
concerning..Distillation, 1606 Suaxs. Ant. & CL v. ii. 358 
She hath pursu'de Conclusions infinite Of easie wayes to 


CONCLUSIONAL. 


dye. 1624 Bacon New Atlantis (Bohn) 299 We practise 
likewise all conclusions of grafting. .as well of wild trees as 
frujt-trees, 1670 Watton Lives tt. 127 Some part of most 
days was usually spent in Philosophical Conclusions. 

b. Zo try conclusions (also, formerly + to prove 
c.5, to try (a) conclusion): to try experiments, to 
experiment; ¢ransf. to engage in a trial of skill, 
strength, etc. (Now associated with sense 2, as if 
=‘to try the issue, see what will come of it ’.) 

1601 Cuester Love's Mart. cxvi, If their eyes trie ot 
conclusion They will not trust a strangers true reporting. 
1602 Suas. //am. un. iv. 195. 1602 RowLanps Greene's 
Ghost 35 Either he would haue restitution for his purse. .or 
they would trie a conclusion at Tyborne, 1619 W. Sciater 
roe t Thess. (1630)311 As if..to giue our Saviour the lye, 
and to proue conclustons with the Almighty. 1669 WorLtpce 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 37 His poor and beggerly Farm hath 
wasted what he bathe and he has no more to try new Con- 
clusions withal. 1719 D'Urrey Pilés (1872) IIE. 314 But try 
no mad Conclusions. 1857 Kinastey Jive FV. Ago v, Put 
his tissues under the microscope and try conclusions (on 
him. 1884 Z'poof ad Post 23 June 5 To day Australian 
cricketers will try conclusions with a Liverpool team. 

+ 9. Purpose, aim, end. Ods. 

1374, Citaucer Troylus 1. 480 Only, lo, for this conclu- 
sioun, To likyn her the betre for his renoun. ¢ 1386 — 
Wifes Prot, 115 Tel me also, to what conelusioun Were 
membres maad. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 340 To what finall 
conclusion They wolde regne kinges there, 

10. The result of a discussion, or examination of 
a question; final determination, decision, resolu- 
tion ; final arrangement or agreement. (See Cox- 
CLUDE ¥. 12, 13.) 

1385 Cnaucer ZL. G. IV. 2643 Tiyperinestre, Thou ne- 
scapes! noght..But thou consente..Tak this to thee for ful 
conclusioun. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii, 85 After her con- 
clusion taken. @1533 Lp. Berners //xo0n clviii. 608 (He) 
had harde all the conclusyon that the abbot had taken with 
these prynces. 1602 Carew Suv, Cornw. (1811) 11 The 
conelusion ensued, that his eharges must be borne. x614 
Rarecu fist, World m. 128 Their standing out, hindred 
not the rest from proceeding to conclusion. 1724 De For 
Mem, Cavalier (1840) 40 At Leipsic, February 8th., 1630 .. 
the protestants agreed on several heads for their mutual de- 
fence. .these were the famous conclusions of Leipsic, 174 
Col. Rec. Penn. V.155 There shou'd be reason to thin 
they were come to some Conclusion on the several matters 
before them. Afod. He has come to the conclusion not to 
prosecute the inquiry. 

Il. The concluding, settling, or final arranging 


(of a peace, treaty, etc.). (Sec ConcLuDE v. 11.) 
1568 GRAFTON Chiron. H1.730 Now let us.. return to the 
conclusion of the peace, 1632 Havwarp tr. Brondi’s Ero. 
mena 14 Hee had condescended to the conclusion of the 
marriage (solong..suspended. 1685 Conset Pract. Spirit. 
Courts 156 The Conclusion of the Cause, 1850 ALISON ///st. 
Europe VII. liv. § 75, 536 The. .object of his mission..was 
the conclusion of an armistice. 1878 Sretey Stein TIL. 354 
By the conclusion of treaties or the disbanding of armies. 


+12. The action of shutting up, enclosing, or con- 
fining. Obs. rare. 


1676 HALE Contentfi, 1. 169 The conclusion of them ander 
chains of darkness..in Hell fire. 


13. Law. Anact by which a man debars himself 
from doing anything inconsistent with it; ‘a binding 
act’ (Wharton Zaw Dict.) ; a bar or impediment 


so arising, an estoppel. (See Conciune 3.) 

3531 Dial. Laws Eng. 1. xliv.(1638) 141 Without it be by 
such a matter that it worke by way of conclusion or estop- 

ell. 1641 Terames dela Ley 71 Concluston is when a man 

y his own act upon Record hath charged himselfe with a 
dutie or other thing: as if a freeman confesse himselfe to 
bee the villeine of A. upon record .. hee shall be coneluded 
to say in any action or plea afterwards, that hee is free, by 
reason of his own confession, 1818 Crutse Digest (ed. 2) 
II. 438 It was determined, that though the fine operated at 
first Y conclusion, and passed no interest, yet the estoppel 
should bind the heir. ¥ 

14. Se. Law. The concluding clause (or para- 
graph) of a Summons, which sets forth the pur- 
pose of the action or suit ; the purpose or object 
itself, as stated in the Sammons, Cf, ConcLupE 
w, 16. 

Now (since 1876) only used in actions in the Court of 
Session, in which the Summons still proceeds, in antiquated 
form, in the name of the Sovereign, thus: ‘ Victoria, etc. 
Whereas it is humbly meant and shown to us by our lovite, 
ete.’; and after setting forth the names of the parties, etc., 
‘concludes’ in such terms as‘ Therefore, it ought and should 
be found and declared, that’ or ‘Therefore the defender .. 
ought and should be decerned and ordained.,to, ete.’ The 
Clause usually further ‘concludes’ for the expenses of the 
action. 

1826-7 Statriv. 5.§ 5. There usesa conclusion to be added 
for payment. 1850 Act 13 & 14 Vict. c. 36 § x (The Sum- 
mons shall set forth the names of parties] and the conelusions 
of the Action. 1875 Dove Witson Sheriff Court Pract. 
too § 6 The conclusion for expenses is very briefly stated. 
It is always well to insert it. 

5. foregone conclusion: see FOREGONE. 

(As used by Shaks., variously referred to senses 2, 8, x0.) 

tConclu‘sional, a. Obs. rare. [f. Conciv- 
SION + -AL: perh. repr. a med.L. *conclistondlis.] 
Of or pertaining to the conclusion; final. 

7471 NiPLey Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 188 Thys one 
Seerett conclusyonal know thou. 1695 G. Hoorea Disc. 
Lent 278 (T.) Conclusional separations. 

+t Conclu'sionally, adv. Obs. rare, [f. prec. 

+-LY2,.] By way of eonclusion or inference. 


1574 Der Diary (Camden Soc.) 37 Conclusionally than.. 
one part of my present snte..is, ete. 
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Conclusive (kgnklésiv), a. [ad. late L. con- 
clusiou-us, f, conclis- ppl. stem of conclitdére: see 
ConcLuDE, and -IvE, Cf, F. conclusif, -tve.] 

+1. Summing up, summary. Obs. 

1590 Greene Nener too late (1600) 9 ‘So women are vni- 
uersally mala necessaria, wheresoeuer they be eyther bred 
or brought vp.’ With this conclusiue period hee breathed 
him. 

2. Concluding, closing ; occurring at or forming 
the end. (Now rare.) 

1612 WoopALL Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 367 The Epilogue, 
or Conclusive part of this Treatise. 1748 Ricnarpson 
Clarissa (1811) V. 177 The following short billet 3 inscriptive 
and conclusive parts of it in her own words, 1815 Scrrbddvo- 
mania 77 The Judgment..declivered in the conelusive line. 

b. Final, definitive. 

1856 Froupr //ist, Eng. (1858) I. iv. 357 A conclusive 
revolt from Rome. 

3. Of an argument, statement, etc.; That closes 
or decides the question ; decisive, convincing. 

1649 Be. Hatt Cases Conse. . v.51 If a man will. .cleare 
himselfe by an Oath..he may be..heard, but this may 
neither be pressed to be done, nor yet conclusive, when it is 
done. 1690 Locke Yolvration ii, Wks. 1727 I. 281 Whether 
these Arguments be conclusive or no. 1818 Crursn. Digest 
{ed. 2) V. 33 As to the purchaser of the estate.. the act was 
final and conclusive. 1860 ‘T'ynpaL. Glac. 1. ix. 273 ‘These 
observations were perfectly conclusive as to the quicker 
motion of the centre [of the glacier]. 

+ 4. Law. That ‘concludes’ or debars ; binding : 
see CONCLUDE 3. Qds. 

1649 Setven Laws Eng. 1. Ixvi. (1739) 146 The Grand 
Charter. . was conclusive to the King. 

Conclu‘sively, a/v. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 

l. ta. In conelusion, to conclude, finally, in 
short. Ods. b. In the cnd, at last, ultimately. 
Now vare or Obs. 

1gss2 Hutort, Conclusinely, or in conclusion, summate, 
Summatin, vie tandent. 1638 Hrvwoop Rape Lucrece 
Wks. (1874) V. 179 Conclusively hee’s from a toward hope- 
full gentleman Transeshapt to a meere Dallater. 1648 A. 
Burree Cord, Catenture 8 What can be expected but con+ 
fusion, and conelusively desolation. 

+2. By way of conelusion, inferentially. Ods. 

1657 5S. W. Schiswt Disp. 378 ‘Vhe contrary was either 
expresly or conclusively there, 

8. Ina conclusive manner; so as to conclude or 
decide the question or matter; decisively, finally. 

1748 Hartley Odserv. Alan u. iv. 382 A Problem... too 
decp..to be determined Conclusively. 1796 Morse Amer, 
Geog. 1, 462 The judges do not consider them [English court 
reports] as conclusively binding. 1816 Sincrr //ist. Cards | 
46 The costume of the figures .. seems conclusively to esta- 
blish the fact. 1862 Ruskin A/nnera P. (1880) 121 Meristic | 
law..puts this ont ofthis reach conclusively. { 

Conclu'siveness. [f. as prec. + -NESs.] _ 
The quality of being conclusive ; decisiveness. ' 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1 ii. 57 Consideration of | 
things to be known .. and of their several weights, eonclu- 
siveness, or evidence. 184g WuateLy Loge in Encyct, 
Metrop. 198/ To analyze some clear and valid arguments, 
and to observe in what their conclusiveness consists. 


Conclusory (kpoklisori\, a. rare. [f. L. con- 
elis- ppl. stem +-or¥ : on L. type *eoncliusort-us.] 
Relating or tending to a conclusion ; conclusive. 

1846 Worcester cites Crarksox. 1868 J. H. Stirutne in 
N. Brit. Rev. Dec. 357 The peculiar tediousness, prolusory, 
interlusory, and conclusory fof Browning]. 1876 Contemp, 
Rev. XXVIIL 128 This conciliatory and conclusory chapter. 

| Conclusum (kgnklisim). Diplomacy. [Lat., 
neut. pa. pple. of concliidére to CoxcLupe.] (See 
second quae) 

1798 W. Tavior in Monthly Rev, XXVIL 542 Ultimatums 
and Conclusums were crawling like wood-worms through 
the rotten desks of office. 18.. Blackw. Mag. (Ogilvie), A 
conclusum is a résvmé of the demands presented by a 

overnment. It may be discussed, and therein lies its 

ifference from an ultimatum, which must be accepted or 
rejected as it stands. 

+Conclu’sure. Os. rare—*. [ad. L. conclit- 
stira, £. conclits- pp. stem of conclitddre: see -URE.] 
Closing, final settlement. 

1578 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 399 Thordering 
and conclusure of such interest and estate. 

Conclusyon, -syoun, obs. ff. Conc.ustoy. 


+ Concoa‘gulate, v. Obs. [f. Con-+Coacu- 
LATE v.] To coagulate together into one mass. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1, 196 Aqua fortis concoagulated with 
differing Bodies produced very differing Concretes. 1673 
ibid. VILE. 5187 Those two Volatil Salts, thus open'’d by 
the Fire..are con-coagulated with them, 4@169x Bovié 
Wks, lL. 442 (R.) For some solutions require more, others 
less spirit of wine to concoagulate adequately with them. 

Hence Concoagula‘tion, 

@1691 Boyie Wes. HI. 58 (R.) A concoagulation of the 
corpuscles. .with those of the menstruum. 

+ Concorct, fa. ple. and ppl. a. Obs. [ad L, 
concoct-us, pa. pple. of concogudre to boil together, 
digest, ripen, f. con- + cogudre to cook, boil, digest.] 

Digested ; subjected to heat ; refined or matared 
by heat : also fig. (See next.) 

1534 Exvor Let. to Cromrwedl in Gow. (1883) p. ex, Being 
radd diligently and well concoct..it will not seeme very 
tediouse. 184% — /mage Gov. 55 Meates..whiche all to- 

ether can not bee .. duly concocte and digested. 1565-78 

‘ooreR Thesaurus, Crudum, raw, not concoct. 1577 EDEN 
& Witres Trav. 274 Lesse concocte then the matter of 
gummes and spyces. 1616-61 Ilotypav Persins 306 A heart 
not stained by Foul lust, concoct in noble honesty. 
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Concoct (knkekt), v. [£.L. concoct-, ppl. stem 
of concogtcre : sce prec, 

The literal sense in Lat. was ‘to boil together, prepare 
(a mixture) by boiling or heat’, whence fransf ‘to digest 
in the stomach,’ and jig. ‘to digest or revolve tn the mind’, 
and ‘to stomach or brook with the feelings’ also ‘10 make 
ready with heat, ripen, mature’, Most of the Lat. senses 
have been from time to time taken into Kng., where they 
have been increased by other fig., transf., allnsive, and 
intermediate uses, The earliest Eng. sense appears to be 
‘digest ’, but the only existing ones are g and r1.] 

+I. To make ready, or mature, by heat. Ods. 

41. gen. (trans... To prepare by the action of 
heat, to boil, cook, bake, etc. 77. and fig. Obs. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. elntichy. tiv. 176 There wanteth 
.-the heate of the Nurse that doth digest and coneockt the 
milke to make it sweet. 1643 tr. G. //. Fubricius’ Harper, 
Chyrurg. xiii. 49 The Patient [must] never cate, except 
the meat be first well concocted. 1673 O. Waiker /iduc. 
(169797) 57 Difficulties .. bake and concoct the mind—lazines 
effeminates and foosneth it. . 

+b. tnxtr. for reff. To boil, simmer, bake, cte. 

1601 Houtaxp /Ziny I. 417 So that they [grapes] be let to 
concoct before in the Sun, vatil they be white and dric. 
1635 Sinpes Sond's Cony?. ii, (ed. 4) 16 Such enemies, as did 
not suffer their malice only to boile and coneoet ii their 
own breasts. 1830 Dr. Monk Life Bentley (1833) 1. 321 
He resolved to discharge his bile, which had been so long 
concocting. : 

+2. In obs. Physical seience: ‘Yo bring (metals, 
minerals, cte.) to their perfeet or mature state 
by heat ; to‘ maturate’, Ods. 

155s Epen Decades 266 The mountaynes .. are fruteful of 
metals, in the which, syluer and copper are concocie and 
inolten into veynes, which can scarsely bee doonne in for- 
naces,| 1611 Sprey Pheat. Gt. Brit. xiii. (1614) 83.1 A 
clammie kinde of clay hardned with heat abounding in 
the earth, and so becoming concocted, is nothing else but 
bitumen. a 1661 Funter Worthics (x84o: UL 114 Were this 
rock of raw diamonds removed into the East Ind nd 
placed where the beams of the sun might sufficiently et 
them, 1667 Mitton /, Z. vi. 514 Snlphurous and Nitrous 
Foame.. with suitle Art Concocted and adusted they reduc’d 
To blackest grain. 1671 J. Wanster MJedadlorr. ili, 42 
And after concocted and maturated into several forms of 
Metals. 1837 Hawritornn Fteice-fodd 7. 1831 1. xi. 185 
This most precious gem that ever was concocted in the 
laboratory of Nature. 

th. zntr. for refl, Obs. 

1677 Have Prin. Orig, Man. 1 iii, 899 Rocks ..which 
front a sandy kind of Earth gradually concoct into Free- 
stone, 

+e. Formerly applied to the formation of dew 
or rain, Obs. 

1653 H. Morn Conject. Cablal. (1713) 17 There went up 
a moist Vaponr froin the Earth, which being matured and 
concocted. . became a precious balmy liquor, and fit vehicle 
of Life. 1684 Cuarxock 1 ffréb, God (1834) 1. 43 Vapours 
aseend from the earth and the heavens concoct them and 
return them back in welcome showers. 

+3. To ripen or mature: a. fruits, vegetable 
juices, gums, cte.; b. morbific humours, boils, tr- 
inours, cte.; to maturate. Oés. 

&. 1577 [see Coxcocr Afi. a.) 

1603 Ho.taxn Piutarch’s Mor, 1323 The oile.. being 
better concocted, and riper in the fruit.” «1626 Bacox (J.), 
Fruits and grains are half a year in concocting. 1665 Bovie 
Occas, Reft, (1675) 68 Green Fruit .. is but sowre, and un- 
wholesonie, being neither sweetned nor concocted by Ma- 
turity. 1764 Graixcrr Sugar Cane 1. UR.) For him the 
cane with little labour grows .. Concocts rich juice. 1781- 
1818 [see Coxcoctep.] 

b. 1586 Cocan Haven /feaith xxxvii.(1636) 54 Basill..out- 
wardly applied it doth digest and eoncoct. 161z Woopait 
Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 48 Oyl of Dill... concocteth crude 
tumors, 1748 tr. Vegetius’ Distemp. Horses 58 All the dis- 
tempered Matter is concocted and maturated. 

fig. 1667 Fravet Saint Indeed (1754) 92 It is the fault 
of many good men, to be of hasty and quick spiriis when 
provoked, tho’ they dare not concoct anger into malice. 

If. To digest. 

+4. trans. To digest (food). See Concocrioy. 
Obs. or arch. (Associated with dotting in 1533.) 

1533 Exvor Cast. //eithe 1. (R.), For cold maketh appe- 
tite, but naturall heate coneocteth or boyleth. 1g4x [see 
Concoct ffi. a.). 1583 Stusnes Anat. dus. 1, 68 To sce 
how the. .meate receined into the stomacke, will be digested, 
and concoeted, 1897 Watkincron Opt. Glass 79 The 
Struthio-cainell or Ostridge .. will concoct iron, 1742 
Frankuin £ss. Wks. 1840 Hl. 86 That quantity that is 
sufficient, the stomach can perfectly concoct and digest. 
1825 Lamp Eéia (1860) 421 We cannot concoct our food 
with interruptions, 

th. fig. Obs. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage v. xvii. 457 The multitude of 
Lakes and Rivers, whereout the Sunne drinketh more then 
hee can well concoct. 1641 Mitton CA. Govt. 1. vii. (1851) 
135 Things..crude and hard to digest, which only time and 
deliberation can supple, and eoncoct. 1741 Watts Jprov. 
Mind 1 ii. § 5 It does as it were concoct our intellectual 
food, and turns it into a part of ourselves. 

+c. intr. for ref. Obs. 

1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 173 A competent time .. for 
the meats .. to concoct, and descend from the stomacke, 

+5. To digest in the mind, ruminate on, revolve, 
think over. Ods. 

1534 [see Concocr ffl. @.). 1654 Triana in Fuller's 
Canse & Cxre, ete. (1867) 230 They for a time sat still to 
concoct with themselves the reason of so strange an accident. 

+6. To put up with, endure, bear; to brook, 
‘ digest,’ ‘stomach’. Oés. 

a 627 Haywarp (J.), Assuredly he was a man of a feeble 
stomach, unable to concoct any great fortune, prosperous 
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or adverse. 1679 J. Goopman Penttent Pard, um. i. (1713) 
271 Provocation. .too great for us to be able to concoct. 

+7. To digest, or properly dispose and asstmi- 
late (a matter). Obs. 

1659 O. WaLkeR Oratory 15 Alter and concoct the matter 
received from others into your own style. 

III. To compose or produce, compound, make 
np by a process. 

+8. To compose or prodnce by a natural pro- 
cess; to secrete. Obs. Cf. Concocrion 1b. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 496 Honey Dewes are found.. upon 
Oak Leaves .. But whether any cause be from the Leaf 
it self to concoct the Dew. 1741 Mosxro Anat. Nerves 
(ed, 3) 25 The Mucus of the alimentary Canal is concocted 
in Lacuna. 

9. To make np or prepare (artificially) by 
mixing a variety of ingredients; now esp. of a 
soup, a drink, or the like. 

1675 Evetyn Terra (1729) 38 Composts should be 
thoroughly concocted, air’d, of a scent agreeable. 1816 
Sovtnry ss. (1832) 1.266 A book of solid materials heavily 
concocted, but collected with industry. 1830 Scott De- 
aonol. v. 148 The most potent ale, concocted with spices 
and a little white sugar, 1 Lever 7. Burke ii, As he 
employed himself in concocting a smoking tumbler of 
punch. 1854 Bantam //adfent. 487 For Spartan friends. .I 
inust concoct the filthy dark broth for which they are famous. 

+10. To compose, settle by concert. Obs. 

1616 Brest tr. Sarpi's Ifist. Corarc, Trent (1676) 23, The 
point of Residency, which was as hard to be concocted. for 
that it was popular. 1659 Il. Morr f2mort. Sond (1662) 
135 That difficulty is concocted pretty well already. 

11. To make up, devise, or plan by concert, or 
by artificial combination ; to put together, make 
up, or fabricate a story, project, frand, etc.). 

1792 Marv Woustonece. Rights Wom, v. 253 They 
maintain them [opinions] with a degree of obstinacy that 
would surprise even the person who concocted them. 1838 
‘Trartwat Greece V. xl. 126 Vhe whole project, concocted 
with such elaborate preparations. 1866 Rocers deric. & 
f'vices 1. iv. 84 Vhe fact of simultaneous action in Kent and 
Norfolk makes it certain that the uprising was concocted, 
and could noi have been due to an accident. 1878 Brack 
Green Cast, xxiv. 1go A fraud which he had either con- 
cocted or condoned. 

Concocted kjnkgrktéd), A/a. [f. prec. + -ED!. 
The earlier ppl. form was Concocr.}] Prepared or 
brought to perfection by heat; digested ; ripened, 
matured; planned, contrived ; fabricated. 

1622-62 Irvin Cosmogr. i. (1673) 50/2 Fellows of such a 
perfect and concocted malice. 1645 Howrtt Lett. (1650) 
1, 364 he flesh that is daily dished upen our tables is but 
concocted grass. 1663 Grammer Counsel Biija, The most 
concocted and most pnre [gold] from el Dorado. 1781 
Cowrrr Truth 496 Maturer years shall happier stores pro- 
duce, And meliorate the well concocted juice, 1818 5 
Mitt rit, fndra 1, u, vi. 219 An heterogeneous stream 
of the concocted juices of various trees and planis, 1840 
G. S. Fanrr Regent, 174 No concocted fable or mere eccle- 
siastical romance. 

Concocter (kgnkektar. [f. as prec. +-FR).] 
One who concocts. Cf. Concoctor. 

1642 Mu.tox -ifel. Smect. (1851) 296 This private con- 
cocter of inalecontent. 1854 H. Matter Sch, 4 Schoen. (1858) 
451 As a concocter of paragraphs, or an ahridger of Parha- 
mentary debates. 1863 Cups & their Customs so Asa rule, 
the man who carries the largest [flask] ..will be generally 
esteemed the best concocter {of a drink]. 


Conco'ctible, @. rare. [f. as prec. + -I1BLF.] 
Capable of being concocted ; tdigestible (ods... 

1574 Newton //ealth Mag. 37 Salt. .maketh them [meats] 
more concoctihle and pleasant in taste. 

Cones oma e (kénkerkttn), 70/. 56. (fas pree. 
+-InG}.] The action of the verb Concoct ; 
+ digesting, etc. 

1540 Etvor Jmage Gow. (1556) 72b, The concoctynge and 
digistyng of that, whiche the ie receiveth, 1633 P. 
Frercuer Purple sl, 1.27 marg, note, The thinne entrails 
serve for the carrying, and through-concocting of the chyle. 

Conco'cting, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG 2] 
That concocts; tthat digests, or helps digestion. 

1620 Vennea Via Recta vii, 116 The dry barrell Figs are 
of a stronger clensing .. resoluing, and Leg es faculty. 
1685 Bovis Salubr. Air 44 The Concocting Faculty of the 
Plant. 

Concoction (kgnkgkfan). (ad. L. concocti6n- 
en digestion, n. of action f. concogutre to Concoct.] 


+1. Digestion (of food). Ods, 

1531 Exyvot Gov, mi. xxii, A man hauing due concoction 
and digestion as is expedient. 1533 — Cast. //e/the (1541) 
74b, Concoction is an alteration in the stomacke of meates 
and drynkes ..wherby they are made lyke to the substance 
of the y. 1697 Potrsa Antty. Greece Ww. xXx, (1715) 495 
The Leroes did not rest after Meals for the better Concoc- 
tion of their Meat. 1797 A. Coorer Distiller u, viii. (1760) 
135 Cinnamon. .strengthens the Viscera, assists Concoction. 
1788 Lond, Mag. 32 Perfect concoction of the food. 

+b. The old physiology recognized three pro- 
cesses: /Yrst concoction, digestion in the stomach 
and intestines; Second concoction,the process where- 
by the chyme so formed is changed into blood ; 


Third concoction, secretion. 

1394 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. 385 This [second] 
concoction is perfected in the small veines, that are dis- 
persed throughout the body of the liner. 1615 Crookr 
Body of Man 173 In this ‘Triple faigned Concoction, there 
is a three-folde errour, 1621 Burton Anat. Afe/. 1. i. n. ii. 
(1651) 15 Humors of the third Concoction, Sweat and 
Teares. 1644 Mitton Educ, Wks. (1847) 101/2 The like 
also would not be unexpedient after meat to assist_and 
cherish Nature in her first concoction. 1664 Power F2/. 
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Philos.1.71 We have proved these Animal Spirits to be the 
ultimate result of all the concoctions of the Body. 1727 
Braoiey #am. Dict. s.v., The first Concoction is made in 
the Stomach by a Kind of Ferment. 1730-6 Baitey (folio) 
s.v., What alterations are made in the blood-vessels, which 
may be called the second Concoction, and that in the nerves, 
fibres and minutest vessels, the third and fast Concoction. 
180z Pacev Nat. Theol. vii. 73 From what part and by 
what concoction, in tbe luman body, these principles are 
generated and derived. 

te. fig. and in allusive phrases: c.g. A fanlt 
or error in the first concoction, i.¢. in the initial 
stage, in the very beginning. Oés. 

21626 Bp. ANorewes Servo. xv. (1661) sos This fault in 
the first concoction, is never after amended in the second. 
1659 H. L'Estrance Afiiance Div, Off. x, By former sub- 
scriptions they had allowed what was since of so hard con- 


! coction to them, 1693 Locke, Educ, Ep. Ded., These 


{errors in education], like faults in the first Concoction, that 
are never mended in the second or third. 1733 P. Linpsay 
Interest Scotl, 148 Every Fault, every Failure in the Flax, 
isan Error in the first Concoction, not to be cured after. 
wards by any Skill or Labour, 1808 Bentuam Se. Reform 
104 A chaos..such as the laws of this one country are 
doomed to be,—more particularly in their first concoction. 

+2. Ripening, maturing, or bringing to a state 
of perfection ; also, the state of perfection so pro- 
duced: maturation of what is coarse, impure, or 
cmde; ‘alteration of matter by moist heat’. Obs. 

1555 Eves Decades 336 Puritie of substaunce and perfecte 
concoction which is in golde aboue all other metals, 1605 
‘Timmer Onersrt. 1. i. 3 Quintessences much laboured, circu- 
lated and wrought by digestions, concoctions, and fermen- 
tations. 1636 Bacon Sy/va § 838 The Degrees of Alteration, 
of one Kody into another, from Crudity to perfect Con- 
cociion, which is the Ulimity of that Action or Processe. 
21631 Donne Select. (1840) 192 When. .they [precious stones] 
haue exhaled .. all their gross matter, and receiued another 
concoction from the sun, then they become precious. 1655 
W. F. Meteors v. 145 Silver. hath indifferent good concoc- 
tion in the Earth, but it wanteih sufficient heat in the mix- 
ture, that maketh it pale. 1726 Leoni tr. Albert?s Archit. 
I. 94 b, The air .. being not kept in motion either by Sun 
or Winds, wants its due concoction. 

fig. 21630 osx Lett, (1651) 317, I shall need no long 
concoction in the grave, but hasten to the resurrection. 


+b. The ‘ripening’ of morbific matter, fitting it 
for climination from the living body. (Accordtng 


to Hippocrates, the second stage of disease.) See 


CocTION 4. 

1685 J. Cooke Marrow Chirurg. (ed. 4) 449 ‘Hippocrates’ 
Aphorisins) The first [Summer Quartan Fever] is shorter 
..from..clemency of the Air, which helps Concoction. 18 
Gooo Study Ated. (ed. 4) 1. 560 [Hippocrates] ascribed the 
Commotion [in fevers] to a fermentation, concoction, or 
ebullition, by which the noxious matter was separated from 
the sound humours. 4 

+3. Baking or cooking. Oés. 

1680 Mororn Geog. Rect. (1685) 80 Raw Flesh .. without 
the Concoction of Fire to prepare it for their Stomacks. 


4, The preparation of a medical potion, a soup, 
drink, or the like, from a variety of ingredients. 
b. concer. A broth, drink, etc., so concocted ; any 
mixture that suggests such preparation. 

a 1851 Hawtuornr Swice-told T. Ser. u. Nt. Sketches, 
A concoction of mud and liquid filth, ancle-deep, leg-deep, 
neck-deep. Afod. Engaged in the concoction of whisky 
punch. f r 9 

6. The elaborate or ingenions composition, or 
making up (of a story, plot, scheme) to suit a 


panes 
(Cf. Boswell’s YoAnson (1887) III. 259, which implies that 
‘concoction of a play’ had no meaning to J.) 

1823 D'Isranui Cur. Lit. (1858) 111. 6 Jonson’s inventive 
talent was never more conspicuous than in the concoction 
of court Masques. 1831 Foxntanque Eng. under Ad: 
min, (1837) I. 127 The principles which would guide his 
party in the concoction of a Reform. Afod, They are ab- 
sorbed in the concoction of a new plan for swindling their 
creditors, . 

b. A statement or narrative fictitionsly made np. 

1885 Manch, Exam, 13 Feb. 5/1 His affidavit was n con- 
coction from beginning to at 1885 L'fool Daily Post 1 
June 5/2 [He] admitted that his story was a concoction. 

Concoctive (kgnkpktiv), a. (ad. L. *concoc- 
tivens, f. concogudre; see Concoct and -IVE.] 

+1. Pertaining to digestion (of food) ; digestive. 

178 Banister //ist, Mfan v.71 The Ventricle .. is com- 
passed with heatyng organs, well ayding his concoctiue 
force. 167 Torsect Four-f, Beasts (1673) 524 The con- 
coctive quality of this flesh. 1667 Mitton ?. £. v. 437 With 
keen dispatch Of real hunger, and concoctive heate T’o 
transubstantiate. 1738 SoMEaviLLe Chase 1. 211 Cull each 
salubrious Plant, with bitter Juice Concoctive stor'd. jig. 
1811 J. Jenn Corr, (1834) [1.58 My mind is not originative, 
but concoctive, A 

+2. Tending to ripen or mature by heat. Ods. 

1730 Tuomson Autumn 408 The fallow Ground laid open 
to the Sun, Concoctive. ; F 

3. Pertaining to the concoction of a mixture, a 
story, ete. 

1854 Rusnin Lect, Archit, Addenda 235 Men who have no 
imagination, but have learned merely to produce a spurious 
resemblance of its resulis by the recipes of composition, are 
apt to value themselves mightily on their concoctive science. 


Concoctor (kgnkgktor). [agent-n. (on Latin 
analogies) f. Concocr 2. Cf. F. concoctewr and 
ConcocrEr.] One who, or that which, concocts. 

+1, A digester ; a promoter of digestion. Ods. 


1764 Charac, in Ann. Reg. 68/2 Taking care to add n 
good deal of pepper and spices by way of concoctors, 


CONCOMITANEOUS. 


_2. One who compounds, or prepares from various 
ingredients. 

a 1845 Hoop To Dr. Hahnemann i, Well, Doctor, Great 
concoctor Of medicines to help in man's distress. 

3. One who devises, or makes up (a scheme, etc.). 

1843 P. Pariey's Ann. IV. 361 The three concoctors sat 
down to arrange the order of the proceedings. 1872 Srur- 
ow Treas. Dav. Ps. \xiv.6 Inventors and concoctors of 
ev. 

+Conco'cture. Oss. rare~!. [see above, and 
-URF.] The process or resnlt of concoction. 

1612 Sturtevant Afetallica (1854) 37 Other compotnds of 
the fore-named concoctures. 

Conco’lorate, @.  [f. L. cor-+ colordt-us: see 
CoLorate and Concotour.] =next. 

1881 Syd. Soc, Lex., Concolourate, same as Coucolourous, 

Concolorous (kgnko‘léras), a. [f. as next + 
-0us.] Nar. Hist. Of uniform colour. 

1840 FE. Newman Brit, Ferns (1844) 234 The stem.. is 
clothed with narrow .. brown, concolorous scales. 1843 
Hempureys Brit. Moths 11. 161 The apical half of the wing 
concolorous with the base. 188: Syd. Soc. Lex., Cor 
cofourous, 

+ Co-ncolour, 2. Obs. 
same colour, f. cou- + color COLOUR. 
colore.} =prec. 

1646 Sin T. Browse Psend. Ep. vi. xi. 332 In concolour 
animals and such as are confined unto one colour. 1664 
Powra Exp. Philos. 1, 60 Both the Liquor and its Vessels 
were concolour to the white of the Eggs. 1755 in Jonxsox; 
and in mod. Dicts. 

+Conco'lumn, v. Os. rare". [f. Cox- + 
Cotumn.] ¢rans. To place in parallel colnmns. 

17% Nort Lives Il. 425 For the convenience of such 
as..may be less acquainted with Italian..I have con- 
columned a translation of it into English. 

Concomitance (kfnkp'mitins), Also 6 -comi- 
taunce, -comytaunce, 7 -commitance. (ad. 
med.L. concomitantia (whenee also in 16th c. F.), 
f. concomitant-em ; see CONCOMITANT and -ANCE.] 

1. The fact of being concomitant, or of accom- 
panying each other; subsistence together ; co- 
existence. 

21535 Moar On the Passion Wks, 1335/2 By concomy- 
taunce are there also both the father and the holye Goste, 
1676 Hace bes peg 1.55 By accident, and by way of con- 
comitance. 1834 /raser’s Mag. 1X. 696 The concomitance 
of voice and music. 1846 Mtrt Logic iu. viii. § 6 In inferring 
causation from concomitance of variations, the concomit. 
ance itself must be proved by the Method of Difference. 

b. quasi-concr, An instance of thts. T¢. concr. 
An accompaniment (o/s.). 

r6s2 W. Hartcey {nf Baptism 3 Not ushered in with its 
proper ingredients and due concoinmitances. a 1677 Bar- 
Row Sere, (1693) II. xx. 289 Some advantageous circum- 
stances and concomitances. 1861 Q. Rev. CX. 381 The con- 
comitances, or sequences, or causes and effects of nature, are 
not connected together by our experience in any such way. 

2. Theol. The cocxistence of the body and blood 
of Christ in each of the cncharistic clements 
(esp. in the bread). 

a 1835 More On the Passion Wks. 1335/t The bodye vnder 
the forme of bread immediately..and the bloude by con- 
comitaunce. a 1603 T. Cartwricnt Confut, Khem. N. Tf. 


(ad. L. concolor of the 
Cf. F. con- 


(1618) 127 They doe shamefull wrong vnto the Church, to 


father this new fangled word of Concomitance of it. 1660 


| Jea. Tavioa Duct. Dudit. u. iii. ix. § 27 Why the priest 


should be obliged to drink tbe chalice, and cannot be ex- 
cused by concomitance .. cannot easily be imagined. 1857 
P, Freeman Princ. Div, Service 11. 79 That doctrine of 
*Concomitance’.. on which the withdrawal from the Chris- 
tian West of the Eucharistic Cup was professedly based or 
justified. 1880 LittLepaLe Plain Reasons xxviil. 77. 

3. Math, Exact correspondence of functional 
transformation between two sets of variables: sce 
Concommtant RB, 3. 

Concomitancy (kgnkgmitinsi). (ad. med.L. 
concomitantia : see prec. and -aNcy.] 

l. The fact, condition, or quality of being con- 


comitant, or of accompanying each other. 

@1617 Bayne On Eph, (1658) 42 A concomitnncie of faith 
in the person chosen. 1691-8 Norris /’ract, Jisc. (1711) 
III. 16 Can we argue from the Concomitancy of one thing 
with another to the Causal Dependance of one thing upon 
another? 21703 Burkitt On N. 7. Rom. viii. 17 Three 
things are implied. rst Conformity : we shall be like him in 
glory: 2nd Concomitancy: we shall accompany him, and 
be present with him in glory. 1888 E. V. Neate in Co- 
operative News 26 May 487 The concomitancy here of 
grinding poverty with enormous wealth. 

+b. concr. An accompaniment. Obs. 

1631 R. Byrizip Doctr, Sab}, 88 Every adjunct that is a 
visible concomitancy is a signe of the subject present, 1656 
Trarr Conmun. 1 Cor, xv. 37 Sin is only rotted with its con- 
comitancies. 1860 Gen. & Tuomrson Andi Alt, INI. exvii. 
54 All the concomitancies which are apt to grow up. 

2. Theol, =CONCOMITANCE 2, 

1663-87 Foxe A. & Af. (1684) III. 905 By concomitancy 
Fos, feck is never Pe isch Blood, nor ti without flesh. 
1654 Jer. Tavior Real Pres. 31 Their new whimsie of con- 
comitancy. 1747 Caatr /fis?. Eng. 1. 378 The denying of 
the cup in the eucharist to the laiey, in consequence of the 
doctrine of concomitancy, n scholastic. novelty. 

+Concomita‘neous, a. Oss. [f. stem of Ib 
concomita-ri + the suffix -aneons as in 1. consent: 
dnens, succedanens, collecténens.) Of concomitant 


nature, concurrent, associate. : 
1627-77 Fettnam Resofes u. Ivi. 274 Concomitaneons 
with most of other vices. 


CONCOMITANT, 


Conconzitant (kgnkp'mitint), @. and sd. [ad. 
L. concomitant-em, pr. pple. of concomttdri to ac- 
company, go with: see ConcomiTATE.] 

A. adj. Going together, accompanying, con- 
cnrrent, attendant. Const. zwzth (+ of, + to). 

1607 Topsety Serpents (1653) 611 From the natural con- 
comitant quality of heat, with exspiration, respiration, and 
inspiration. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel. 1. ii. ww iv, Either 
concomitant, assisting, or sole causes..of melancholy, 165x 
Cartwricut Cert. Kelig. . 166 That which was secret, yet 
was concomitant of that which was publike. 1721 STEELE 
Spect, No. 104 Px So certainly is Decency concomitant to 

irtue. 1799 Kirwan Geot. Ess. 373 The concomitant lime- 
stone also contains marine petrifactions. 1856 Mit Logic 

I. 449 The law. .admits of corroboration by the Method of 
Concomitant Variations. 1864 Bowen Logic x. (1870) 333 
Every event has..a crowd of concomitant circumstances. 

B. sé. 1. An attendant state, quality, circnm- 
stance, or thing ; an accompaniment. 

[1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. viii. 42 Virgill did eeecllcnt 
. couple the knowledge of causes, and the conquest of all 
fears, together as Concomitantia.] 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel, 1. ili. v, Death is not so terrible in it selfe, as the con- 
comitants of it. 2683 Norris /ierocles 14 This reverence 
of an Oath is..the constant attendant and concomitant of 
Piety. 2709 Prion Paxlo Purganti, And for Tobacco (who 
could bear it 2) Filthy Concomitant of Claret. x17g0 Joun- 
son Kamébl, No. 79 ¥7 Suspicion is justly appointed the 
concomitant of gutlt. 1846 Prescorr Ferd. ¥ Js. 1. i. 96 
Wealth with its usual concomitants, elegance and comfort, 

+ 2. A person that accompanics ; a companion. 

¢1645 Howes Leff. I.1.xx, You are thus my concomitant 
apugh new places. 1651 aia Wetton. 81 [He] made 
him the chief concomitant of his heir apparant. 1698 /’A:/. 

Trans. XX. 242 His Concomitants and Assistants in the 
Operations. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. II, I find this 
person often introduced as a concomitant of Psuche. 

3. Math. (See quot.) 

1853 Svtvester in Phil. Trans. CXLUI 1 543 Con. 
comitant, Nomen generalissimum for a form invariantively 
connected with a given form or system of forms. 1859 
Satmon Higher Algebra (1866) 104 Dr. Sylvester uses the 
name concomitant as a general word to include all functions 
whose relations to the quantic are unaltered by linear trans. 
formation, and he calls the functions now under consideration 
mixed concomitants. 

Concomitantly, adv. [f. prec.+-ny 2.) In 
a concomitant way; in association; concurrently. 

1696 Lorimer Goodwin's Disc. vii. 61 A Condition neces: 
sary with Faith concomitantly in the same ee 1762-91 
H. Watrote Veriue'’s Anecd. Paint, (1782) V. 270 A few 
curtous particulars. .which concomitantly illustrate the his- 
tory of arts. 1870 Max Minrer Sci. Relig. (1873) 155 
Three independent settlements of religion .. concomitantly 
with the three great settlements of language. 

+Conco'mitate, v. Os. [f. L. concomirér. 
ppl. stem of concomitdri to accompany, f. con- to- 
gether + comitdr? to go with as a companion, f. 
comes, contit-em companion; cf. Comirate.] 

trans. To go with, accompany. 

1604 T. Wricnt Passions 1. vi. 24 Payne, which concomi- 
tateth such disagreeing obiects. 1626 Attespury Passion. 
Sev, 2 Paine concomitated with shame, etc. 1666 G. 
Harvry Morb, Angi. (J.), This simple bloody sputation of 
the lungs, is differenced from that which concomitates a 
pleurisy. . _ 

+Concomitation. Os. [n. of action, f. 
prec. : see -ATION.] Concurrence, co-operation. 
In Theol, = CONCOMITANCE 2. 

4563-87 Foxe A. § AMZ, (1684) III. 14x, I denied transub- 
stantiation and concomitation, two jugling words of the 
Papists. 1616 J. Lane Sgr.’s Tale x. 296 Holpe by some 
numens highe concomitation. 

+ Conco‘quent, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. conco- 
quent-ent, pr. pple, of concogudre to boil together, 
digest.] Digestive. 

2684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 1x. 332 Syrups, that are 
moderately extergent and concoquent, 

Concord (kgnkpad, ke-nkgad), so. In 3-6 con- 
corde. [a. F. coftcorde:—L. concordia, n. of qnality 
f. concors, concord- adj. “of one mind’, f. con- to- 
gether + cor, cord- heart, (The L. snffix -za, 
passing throngh OF. -e, is mute or lost in Eng.; 
cf. deast.)] 

1, Agreement between persons; concurrence in 
feeling and opinion ; harmony, accord. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 23519 (Cott.) Mikel it es bar pair con- 
cord, For all ar euer at an acord. 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 
T. 1073 Ful many a yer.. Lyven these tuo in concord and in 
Test. azqoo Cov. Afyst. 84 Brothyrly concorde .. That 
norchyth love of creatures echon. 1549 (Mar.) B&, Com, 
Prayer 4b, O God, which art author of peace, and louer of 
concorde. 2605 Suaxs. Afacé. ww. iii. 98 The sweet Milke of 
Concord. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 497 Devil with Devil 
damn'd Firm concord holds, men onely disagree. 1769 
Burke Pres. St. Nat. Wks. 2842 I. 217 No project of theirs 
could endanger the concord of the emptre. 1865 Reader 
4 Feb. 29/1 There is no..concord in a community not 
Pea acned with a view to the happiness and prosperity 
of all its members. 

_&. A state of peace and amity between contend- 
Ing parties or nations; concr. a treaty establishing 
such relations, 

¢1425 Wvntoun Cron, vit. vi. 259 Scho be hyr trette mad 
concord Betwene hyr eme Dawy and hyr Lo! 1490 Cax- 
TON Eneydos xl. 132 Turnus woide neuer haue concorde nor 
peas wyth this Ke 3 euander, 3p%3 Doucras Anes xu, v. 
168 The King..Left the concord ondone, nocht brocht till 
end. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 431 They sent Ambassadors 
+ -requyring him of peece and finall concord. /d¢a. IT. 647 
For on any point of this concorde. 1721 Staves 
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Ecct. Ment, \.v. 6% A treaty. commonly called the Concord 
of Madril. 2846 Prescorr Ferd. § és. III. xvii. 212 Abid- 
ing by the concord of Salainanca, 

b. Hence concord-coin, a coin struck by Greek 
towns of Asia Minor, under the Roman Empirc, to 
commemorate a treaty conferring privileges on 
each other’s citizens ; usually called a/Hance-coin. 

1850 Leitcn tr. Miller's Anc. Art 441 On a concord-coin 
of Cyzicus with Smyrna. .Cora, crowned with ivy, holding a 
torch, 

8. Law. An agrcement made in court respecting 
the convcyancc of a fine of lands; also, an agrec- 
ment made between two or more tipon a trespass 


committed. 

1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. it. xxiv. (1638) roz A concord is 
propetty upon an agreement between the parties. 1594 
VEST ee ti § 58 Instructions how to draw the Con- 
cords of fines. 1767 Biackstone Comm. II, 351. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V.83 The third part of a fine is the 
concord or agreement entered into openly in the Court of 
Common Pleas, or before the Chief Justice of that Court, or 
commissioners duly authorized for that purpose. 1848 
Warton s.v., Concord .. upon a trespass committed .. is 
divided into concord executory, and concord executed. 

4, Agreement or harmony between things ; es/. 
said in reference to sounds and rhythmical move- 


ments, and in uses thence derived. 


21340 Hamroie Psalter cl. 4 In pesful felagheship & con- 


cord of voicys. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xiv, The vii. 
scyences in one monacorde, Eche upon other do full well 
depende, Musyke hath them so set in concorde. 1579 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 26 ‘The concorde of the Elementes 
and their qualyties. 1596 Suaks. Aferch. Vv. i. 84 ‘The 
man that hath no musicke in himselfe, Nor is not moued 
with concord of sweet sounds. 1667 Mutton ?, 4. vi. 
321 If Natures concord broke, Among the Constellations 
warr were sprung. 1744 J. Paterson Comin. Milton's 2. L. 
171 If two stringed instruments be exactly tuned alike, 
the one that is not play’d on, will answer to that which is 
playd on, in perfect concord. 1849 Mrs. SoMERVILLE Covt- 
nex. Phys. Sc, xvii. 158 When their vibrations are so related 
as to have acommon period, after a few oscillations they 
produce concord, 

tb. =Risae, Ods, 

1589 PuTTENUAM Zug. Poesie u.v.(Arb.) 91 We..do giue 
the name of ryme onely to our concordes, or tunable con- 
sentes in the latter end of our verses, /éid. it. vii. g3 ‘The 
fal of a verse..with a certaine tunable sound which being 
matched with another of like sound, do make a (concord). 

5. Mus, A combination of notes which is in itself 
satisfactory to the ear, requiring no ‘resolution’ or 
following chord; opposed to discord. 

1589 R. Harvey PL Perc. 21 All diuisions framde with 
such long discords, and not so much as a concord to end 
withall. 1597 Mortev /natrod, Mus. 70, Pht. What is a 
Concord? Aa, It isa mixt sound compact of divers voyces, 
entring with delight in the eare. 1674 Pravrorn S&itd 
Afus. uw. 1 There are Nine Concords of Musick, as fol. 
loweth; a Unison, Third, Fifth, Sixth, Eighth, Tenth, 
Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Fifteenth, whereof five are called 
perfect, and four imperfect. 1788 Cavatro A/us, /ustr. in 
Phit. Trans. LXXVUI. 244 When the combinations of the 
two sounds are agreeable, they are called concords, 1882 
Mackarren Counterp. i. 2 A concord is a chord that is 
satisfactory in itself and has no need to be followed by 
any others, 

. Gram, Formal agreement between words as 
parts of speech, cxpressing the relation of fact 
between things and their attributcs or predicates. 

This formal agreement consists in the words concerned 
being put in the saine case, number, gender, and person, as 
far as the inflexional structure of the language provides for 
tbis, or as other considerations (in respect to gender and 
number) do not forbid it, 

1530 Patscr. /trod. 38 The latines have the concordes of 
grammar. 1612 Brinstey Pos. Parts (1669) 52 What mean 
you by Concords? The agreement of words together, in 
some special Accidents or qualities; as in one Number, 
Person, Case, or Gender. 1750 Harris Hermes (1841) 193 
From this natural concord of subject and accident, arises 
the grammatical concord of substantive and adjective. 

7. Form or Formula of Concord (Ger. Kon- 
cordienformel, Eintrachtsformel, L. Formula Con- 
cordiz|: a symbolical document drawn up in 
1576-1577, and containing an exposition and de- 
termination of points of Lutheran doctrine concern- 
ing which differences had arisen among Lutheran 
divines. (This and eight other formularics, cecu- 
menical and Lutheran, were baer ae in 1580, in 
Latin and German, under the collective title of 
Liber Concordix, Koncordienbuch ‘ Book of con- 
cord ’.) 

1784 tr. Mosheim's Eccl. Hist. Cent. 16, it. i. $39 The re- 
sult of all was the famous Form: of Concord, which has 
made so much noise in the world. /éfa. § 41 Nor were the 
followers of Zw lope and Calvin the only opposers of the 
Form: of Concord. 1887 Fisner Hist. Chr. Ch. 424 Me- 
lancthon’s departure from Luther on the question of the 
Lord’s Supper, and on the part taken by the human will in 
conversion, awakened intense hostility on the side of the 
strict Lutherans. These.. embodied their dissent from the 
peculiarities of Melancthon in the creed called the ‘Form 
of Concord’, 

Concord (kgnkf1d), v. Obsolescent. Also 5-6 
-corde S, (ME., a. F. concorde-r :—L. concorda-re 
to be of one mind, f. concors, concord-: see prec.] 

1. ixtr. To come into agreement, agree, concur. 

x375 Barsour Bruce 1.71 At the last thai all concordyt, 
That all thar spek suld be recordyt Till Schyr Eduuard. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, (1858) 1. 112 Thus culd thai nocht 
concord into ane will. xsgs Huot, Concorden or agree. 


CONCORDANCE. 


1607 WaLkincron Of/, Glass 14, I do not concord with the 

Poet in that trivial verse. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles II. tw. 

10 This Hypothesis botb Plato and Aristotle concord in. 
+b. To agrec (a thing) so de (something). 

1606 Br. Bartow Serm. (1607) E.1b, Who all concord 
reer pucccsnn and Superioritie of Bishops to bee Aposto- 
icall. 

2. Of things: To agree, be in harmony, har- 
monize, 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus itt. 1703 The world .. Dyuerseth 
so lis stoundes concordynge. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 34 Wyt goth by ordre and may concord in one sen- 
tence. 1564 Becon New Catech. (1844) 409 This doctrine... 
concordeth and agreeth therewith in ‘all points. 1646 J. 
Grecory Posthuma (1650) 9 ‘Their writings all concorded. 
2776 Lp. Stirttxc in Sparks Corr, Amer. Kev. (1853) 1.173 
The aid I called in. .exactly concords with your sentiments. 
3884 tr, Turgenief’s Diary Superfl..Man (N. York ed.) 
12g It concords with my cbaracter though. 

3. trans. To arrange by concord or agrecment. 

1548 [att Chron, (1809) 151 The finall Conclusion taken, 
concorded and agreed betweene .. Kyng Henry the fifth & 
Kyng Charles the V. @ 3670 [acket Ap. W'rddiams 1.212 
(D.) To concord conditions for the royal marriage. 

+4. To bring into concord; to harmonize. Oés. 

1548 W. ‘Tuomas in Strype ecd. Meme. WU. App. KR. 60 Man 
cannot so directly concord them, as to make them always 
agree. 1597 J. Payne Aoyal Each. 4 Ve taught to add 
St. lames worcks wth St. Pauls faythe, concording theme to 
gethers..as vnseperable companions. 1621 W. ScLaTER 
Tythes (1623) 162 [To] concord Canons, @ 1670 Hacker Ads. 
Williams 1. 102 (D.) He lived and died.. with windmills of 
union to concord Rome and England, England and Rome. 


+ Conco'rdable, a. Oés. [a. F. concordatte, 
ad. L. concordabil-rs harmonious, f. concordd-re : 
see Concord v. and -BLE: cf. agreeabte.] In 
full accord or agrecment, accordant, unanimous, 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 253 In cronique of time ago I finde a 
tale concordable. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 434/2 By the 
comune and concordable assente of alle the chappytre. 1579 
Kyewsteus Confut. 72 b, Altogither concordable in the loue 
and peace of Icsu Christ. 1585 T. Rocers 39 <I rf. 11607) 88 
The good land of the upright, and concordable life. 

+ Conco'rdably, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly 2.] With 
full concord or agreement ; unanimously. 

1579 Knewstus Confut. 54a, Wayting concordably .. for 
the promises of the father. a@ 1616 ‘T. Rocrrs 39 Art. 
title-p. ed. 1633, Thirty nine Articles concordably agreed. 
upon by the reverend Bishops and Clergie of this Kingdome. 


Conco'rdal, a. [f Coxcorp sd. (or its L. 
source) + -AL.} Ofor relating to concord (in Gram.). 
1880 Karte Phrlol. Eng. Tongue § 493 Whether ..was in 
Saxon an adjectival pronoun, declined in the three genders; 

whereas now it has..lost its concordal faculty. 
[ME cov- 


Concordance (kgnkjudins’, sd. 
cordance, a. F. concordance (12th c.):—late L. 
concordantia, £. concorddnt-em; see CoNconDANT 
and -ANcE.]} 

1. The fact of agreeing or being concordant ; 
agreement, harmony. 

c 1450 Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3686 Aythir 
to othir haue concordans. 1481 Caxton Alyrr.t.v.27 They 
fonde the science of musyque for to sette alle thinges in 
concordaunce, 2576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. Aijb, By a 
concordance or agreement of circumstaunces. 1602 WARNER 
Alb. Eng. “pit.1612) 365 Hardly find I heerein a concordance 
in any two Authors. 1855 E. Forses Lit. Papers vi. 166 
There should. .be a concordance in the arrangements of the 
recent and fossil collections. 18653 Cornh. Afag. XI. 512 
Such a concordance of opinion in the representatives. 

b. (with #/) An instance of agreement or accord. 

1605 Lacon Adv. Learn. u.i. 10 The nature of this great 
Citie of the world.. must bee first sought in meane con- 
cordances, and small portions. 1851 Carivce Sterling i. 
i, (1872) 89 Contrasts, and yet concordances. 2885 R. L. 
Stevenson in Contemp, Rev. Apr. 557 The art of rightly 
using these concordances is the final art in literature. 

+2. spec. A treaty, agrecment, or compact. Oés. 

€2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 220 Telle me where 
the concordauns shall be made. 

+3. Gram. =Concorp sd. 6. Obs. 

zg7o Ascitam Scholent. (Arb.) 26 The three Concordances 
learned .. let the master read vnto hym the Epistles of 
Cicero. : 4 

+4. An agreeable or satisfactory blending of 
musical sounds or notes; harmony ; =Conconb 4. 

1813 BrapsHaw St. Werburge t. 1692 Ces other myn- 
strelles.. Made swete concordaunce. 1579 E. K. in Spenser's 
Sheph. Cal. Ep. Ded., Oftentimes a dischorde in Musick 
maketh a comely concordaunce, 1674 PLavrorn Shild ALus, 
Pref, x A true Concordance of sounds or Harmony. | | 

+5. A composition combining and harmonizing 


various acconnts; a harmony. Ods. 

1494 Fasyan ss For this boke Includyth Storyes fele.. 
Therfore this name it_shall nowe purchace, ‘Concordaunce 
of Storyes’, a166x Futter Worthies (1840) I. 573 His 
‘Concordance on the Evangelists’ was..a worthy work, to 
shew the harmony betwixt those four writers. 

+6. A citation of parallel passages in a book, 
esp. in the Bible. Oés. ; 

2538 Covervate XN. 7. title-p., With a true Concordaunce 
in the margent. a1714 Burner Own Time (1766) 1. 267 
A long opening of a text with the concordance of every 
word in it. 

b. An alphabetical arrangement of the principal 
words contained in a book, with citations of the 
passages in which they occur. These were first 
made for the Bible; hence Johnson’s explana- 
tion ‘A book which shows in how many texts of 
scripture any word occurs’. Orig. in f/. (med.L, 
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CONCORDANCE. 


concordantiz),each group of parallel passages being 
properly a concordantia, 

This is sometimes denominated a verbal concordance 
as distinguished from a real concordance which is an index 
of subjects or topics, 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 235 Frere Hewe [ob. 
1262]... pat expownede al be bible, and made a t con- 
cordaunce [Harl. ALS. concordances] uppon pe bible. 1460 
Carcrave Chron. 154 Hewe [of S. Victor]..was eke the first 
begynaer of the Concordauns, whech is a tabil opto the 
Bibi. rsso Marseck(tit/e) A Concordance, that is to saie, 
a Worke wherein by tbe Ordre of the Letters of tbe A. B.C. 

 maie redely finde any Worde conteigned in the whole 

Bible. 1961 T, Norton Calvin's Inst. Pref. to Contents, 
They followed the Concordances of the Bible, called the 
great Concordances, which is collected according to the 
common translation, a@163: Donne in Select. (1840) 192 
To search the Scriptures, not as though thou see ay 
make a concordance, but an application. 1665 BoyLe 
Occas. Reft. Pref. (1673) 27,1 had not a Bible or Concord- 
ance at hand. 1737 Crupen (fi#/e) Complete Concordance 
to the Old and New Testament. 1828 E. Irvinc Last 
Days 37 A simple reference to the concordance .. will 
serve to clear up these prophetic matters, 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VIL. 434/2 The compiler of the first concordance in any 
language was Hugo de St. Caro, or Cardinal Hugo, who 
died in 1262. 1845 Mrs. C. Crarxe (¢it/e) Concordance to 
Shakespeare. 1869 D. B. Bricutwett (¢ité) A Concordance 
to the entire Works of Alfred Tennyson. 

Sig. 1741. Warts fuprov, Mind 1, i. § 5 Memorino has 
learnt half the Bible by heart, and is become a living con- 
cordance. 

allrib, aud como. 

1856 S. R. Maittann Fadse Worship 163 All that the con- 
cordance-maker can tell us about it. /d#d. 196 Finding so 
much discordance in the concordance part of his work. 

Concordance, v. [f. prec. sb.] évans. To 
make a concordance to. 

1888 Athenxum 6 Oct. 450'1 The difficult ‘Astrolabe’, 
which they concordanced some years ago. 

Concordancer. [f. prec.+-er1.] One who 
writes or makes a concordance. 

1888 R. F. Garpiner in NV. & QO. 5 May 357/2 Even Walt 
Whitman has found a concordancer. 

+Conco'rdancy. Oés. [f. ConcornDance, or 
L. concordantia, with the later Eng. form of the 
suffix -axcy, qg.v.] The quality or condition of 
being concordant ; complete agreement. 

1586 Fernxe Blaz. Gentrie so Consisting vpon a Concor- 
dancie of times and numbers. 1639 Hrvwoop Lond. Peac. 
Estate Wks. 1874 V. 367 There’s a more Devine Concor- 
dancy.. That's of unanimous hearts. @1793 R. ‘Tickete 
Pratse Horn-bk, Wks, (1807) 76 Thou rere centre of 
concordancy. 

= CONCORDANCE; a ‘harmony’. 

1615 A. Horrow | fi¢/e), Concordancy of Yeares, containing 
a new easie and exact Computation of time. 

Concordant (kgnkgidant), a. and sé. . F. 
concordant :—1.. concordint-em, pr. pple. of con- 
cordare: sce CONCORD v, and -AXT.J 

A. adj. 

1, Agreeing in sentiment or opinion; of one 
heart or mind; harmonious, unanimous. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 11 Re concordaunt and 
loue togyders. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. xii, You be 
ever ryght concordant With perfyte reason, whiche is not 
variaunt, 1614 F Cooxe 7 Quogue in Hazl. Dodsiey XI. 
197 Nay, sweet Mistress Tickleman, be concordant; rever- 
ence antiquity, 1691 T. H[ave] Ace. New /avent. p. xiii, 
By the concordant Voice of all the curious Judges. 1875 
Stusus Const, Hist. 11. xiv. 132 ‘The common concordant 
and unanimous consent of all and singular. 

2. Of things: Agreeing, consistcnt, correspondent. 

Concordant verses: ‘such as have in them several words 
in common, but by the addition of other words have a quite 
different meaning’ (Bailey (folio) 1736). 

rsiz Act 4 lien. VITT, c. 19 § 10 The hole some .. evenly 
agreable and concordaunte with the hoole some com vised 
in the seid endenture. 1646 Sin T. Browne send. /:p. 239 
Adam assigned unto every one a name concordant unto its 
nature. 3179: E, Darwin Sot. Gard. it 60 On four con- 
cordant lines. 1805 Foster ss. 1v. vii. 221 If not concor- 
dant with the dictates of the New Testament. 1863 
‘Tyxoaut Head v, 142 These different methods have given 
concordant results. 

3. In musical concord, harmonious; consistiug, 
or having the cffect, of a concord. 

resx Rowinson tr. Afore's Utop. u. (Arb.) 116 The con- 
cordaunte and discordant distaunces of soundes, and tunes. 
1596 Edw. I11, 1. i. 14 The touch of sweet concordant 
pets 3788 Rein Act. Powers 1. iii. vi, Two or more 
synchronous sounds I perceive to be concordant. 

B. +s. =CoNncorDance. 

1628 Be, Mountacu App. Casar ix.84, 1 gave my reasons 
by speciall reciting many concordants inter partes. 

Concordantial (kgnkpide-nfal), a. [f. late 
L. concordantia CONCORDANCE +*AL.] Of or per- 
taining to a concordance (to the Bible). 

1660 S, Fisuer Xusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 505 It may 
evidently seem from his more Concordantial than Cordial 
consultations... that..well-nigh by all places in his Con- 
cordance where he finds these emis. etc, arBoz A. 
Gepves Crit. Rew. [1¢eb, Scrip. (1803) 46 note (R. Suppl.) 
We are referred in the Concordantial margin to not less 
than eighteen or nineteen passages of the Old and New 
Testament, for an explanation, 

Conco'rdantly, adv. [f. ConcorDant a@.+ 
-LY %.]_ In concord or agreement. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psexd, Ef. 330 If concordantly unto 
Berosus .. wee shall conceive of the travailes of Camese or 
Cham. 1680 Baxter Answ, Stilling/i. ix. 28 Which they 
should have concordantly practised. 1865 Pusey Truth 
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Eng, Ch. 97 Enunciated .. separately, but concordantly. 
1890 Lippincott’s Mag. June goz That sweet hyma the 
Cherubim Concordantly have sung so long. 

Concordat (kfnkgsd&t). Also 7-8 -date. [a. 
F. concordat (16th c. in Littré), ad. L. concordatum . 
see below, and -aTE} 1.] 

An agreement, a compact; now, an agreement 
between church and state, ¢sf. between the Roman 
See and a secular government relative to matters 
that concern both; but, formerly, also dp (a.) 
in canon law to a compact betwecn ecclesiastical 
personages, and (b.) sometimes to agreements 
between secular persons. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpi's Hist, Counc, Trent (1676) 657 
He condemned the Concordate; said that tbe distri- 
bution of the Benefices of the Kingdom .. was divided 
between Pope Leo and King Francis, etc. 1688 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2315/7 Contrary to. the Agreement settled be- 
tween Pope Leo X. and Francis I. by an Instrument called 
the Concordat. 1802 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 389/1 The 
terms upon which Bonaparte has agreed with Pope Pius 
VII. that the Roman Catholic religion shall be that pro- 
tected and acknowledged by the State in France is just 
published and known by the name of the Concordat. 1863 

. Rev. CXIV. 379 That concordat between the Church 

atholic and this realm, which we commonly designate 
as the Established Church. frans/. 1885 A/anch. Exam. 
12 Oct. 5/2 A possibly successful concordat between a Tory 
Democrat Government and the party of Irish Nationalists. 

a. 1657 J. Cosix Canon Script. vii. 120 Having undertaken 
to make a Concordate between the Decrees of Councils and 
Popes together. 1662 Fesuits’ Reasons (1675) 123 The 
Canons and Concordates with the Pope have beep out of 
use a hundred years. 1696 Putiirs, Concordat, an Agree- 
ment made in all manner of Ecclesiastical Matters, more 
especially upon Resignation or Exchange of Benefices. 

b. 1683 Apol. Prot. France vi. 84 Vhere was at the same 
time a Concordat passed between the Duke of Guise, tbe 
Duke of Montmorency, and the Marshal de St. Andrew, 
which was called the Triumvirate. 1781 tr. Fustamond’s 
Priv, Life Lewis XV, 1V. 2 Clandestine arrangements 
between officers, known by the name of Concordat, by 
which .. the promotions in the army were often put up to 
auction. 
als: 1851 Mrs. Browninc Casa Guid? Wind. 118 Let them 

repent, And make concordats ‘twixt their soul and mouth. 

+Conco‘rdate, v. Obs. [ff L. concordal- 
ppl. stem of concordire to Concorn.} To agree. 

3681 in Buount Géossegr.; and in later Dicts. 

{|Concordatum. [L. pa. pple. of concordare 
to ConcorD, used in medL. as sb. ‘a thing agreed 
upon’: cf. the formulary ‘transactum, composi- 
tum, et concordatum cst’. In this particular use 
“a matter agreed upon by the Lord Deputy and 
his Council (all the members of which were ori- 
ginally requircd to sign the ordcr)’.] In Jrish 
/fist., An order in Council relative to the disposal 
of moncy set apart for particular purposes of state ; 
a special payment under such an order; /oosely, 
the concordatum-fund, whence such payments 
were made. 

The special fund for extraordinary expenses in addition to 
the regular establishment of the kingdom, known in time 
as the ‘concordatum-fund’, appears early in the reign of 
Elizabeth; from it rewards were paid for public services, 
e. g. for the killing or apne of Tories, etc. 

See Calendar eh State Papers Il, 31, etc. 

1628 Darcie Ayn. App. (end), The..charges..amounted 
to. .£1,198,717 95. 14., besides great Concordatums .. and 
other extraordinaries, 1662 Earp Orrery State Lett, (1743) I. 
84 The president of Munster. .had still allowed him, by con- 
cordatum, roo marks a year, for his house-rent. 1729 Apr. 
Bouter Left. I. 333 The privy council was attacked on 
Saturday last about the withdrawing of the concordatum 
for the two last years. 1736 T. Surmipan in Sewifi's Wks. 
(1814) XIX. 16 Poor old Mr. Price cannot hold out a fort- 
night; and his son claims your promise of getting him 
something from the Concordatum, 186a J. B. Burke 
Viciss, Fao, II. 12, Ido not know a fitter case than poor 
Sir F. E.’s, for either the Concordatum fund or..admission 
into some hospital. . 

Concordial (kfnkfuidiil), a. rare. [ad. L. 
concordial-is, f. concordia Coxconp: see -AL.] 
Characterized by concord, harmonious. 
, 1822 W. Irving Brace. Hall (2845) 15: Parts. united 
into one witb a concordial mixture. 

Conco’rding, ///. z. [f. ConcorD v. + -1NG 2,] 
Agrecing, assenting, concordant. 

3626 W. Sciater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 132 Concording 
are the liues of their deluded sectaries. 1655-60 STANLEY 
dist. Philos. (1701) 279/1 The cohabitation of concording 
Brethren is firmer than any Wall. 1858 Sears 4¢han. vil. 
140 Concording elements. 

+Conco'rdious, @. Obs. rare—). [ad. OF. 
concordteux, -euse, ad. med.L, concordiés-us, £. 
concordia: see Concord sb. and -ovs.] Harmoni- 
ous. Hence Conco'rdiously adv. 

a 1670 Hacket Adp. Williants 1. (1692) 3 To study the 
calling of a comfortable and concordious Parliament. /did. 
1, 22 The business was concordiously dis| atch 't. 

+ Concordist (kgnkfadist). Ods. [£ Coxcorp 
+-18T.] 

1. The maker of a concordance. 

1811 Ch. Observer Mar. (cited by Webster 1828). 

2. A member of the communistic body formed 
at the ConcorDIUM. 

31843 New Age 10 June 46 Safe return of the Concordist 


missionaries. 1844 /dfd. 11 Feb, 176 The Pater’s address to 
the Concordists, 


CONCORRUPTION. 


+Conco'rdity. Obs.-° [f. L.concord- adj. + 
-ITy.] =Concorp. 1730-6 in Baier (folio). 

+ Concordium, Oés. [f. L. concordia Con- 
CORD: see -1UM.] The name given to the home of a 
socialistic eommunity founded at Ham in Surrey 
in 1843. Hence Conco’rdian a. 

1841-3 New Age 6 May (1843) 7 In 1841, tbe idea of 
founding an industrial Harmonic Educational College for 
the benefit of such parties as were ready to leave the 
ignorant strife of the antagonistic world, was expressed in 
a tract, entitled ‘A Prospectus for establishing a Concor- 
dium’..Its members..are .. denominated Concordists, and 
the place of their residence a Concordium. 1880 T. Frost 
Forty Years Recoll. so After my visit to the Concordium I 
indulged the idea that..I might associate with myself some 
twelve or fifteen persons of both sexes, who might aid me 
in establishing a communitorium on the basis of the 
ethical and economic principles promulgated by Owen. 

1844 New Age May, A new society has been formed 
which is named ‘The Universal Concordian Society’, wbose 
central office is at the Concordium, 

+Concordly, adv. Ols. [f. Conconn+-Ly?: 
the former does not appear as an adj., but cf. L. 
concord-em, It. concorde adj., and L, concorditer, It. 
concordemente, OF. concordement = ‘ concordly ’.] 
In harmony, coucordantly. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & Af. (1596) 106/2 What they deliberat 
wiselie, let them accomplish concordlie, 1564 Brief Exam, 
*iiij, The aduersaries shall have the whole state of the 
Cleargie. .concordely ioyned to be wholly agaynst them. 

+ Conco ral,a. Obs. [ad. L. concorpordalis 
(Vulgate) of the same body, f. con- together + 
corpus, corpor- body: cf. corporal.) Of or belong- 
ing to the same body. 

c1400 Afol. Loll. 16 Concorporel & conperseyners & 
felows of fe heizest of Crist, & of his godly kynd. 1565 
Jewer Xepl. Harding (1611) 257 The Heathens are become 
Coinheritours, Concorporall, and partakers of the promise 
in Christ lesus. 17 in Baitey (folio); aad in mod. Dicts. 

Concorporate (kpnkguporet), a. [ad. L. 
concorforat-us, pa. pple. of concorpordre : see next.] 
United into one body or mass. 

1438-90 tr. /igden (Rolls) 1. 329 Irlonde was somme tyme 
to Briteyne concorporate by ryzhte of dominacion. 1563-87 
Foxe A. & Af. (1596) ian We «Will aot be subiect nor 
concorporate unto .. tbe principall and chiefest enemie of 
Christ. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) £44. iii. 6 The Gentils to be 
coheires and concorporat and comparticipant of bis promise 
in Christ Jesus by the Gospel. 1610 B. Jonson Adch. 11. iii, 
Both which, concorporate, tee make the elementarie matter 
of gold. 1656 Trare Comm. Eph. iii. 6 Co-heirs, Con- 
corporate, and consorts. 1865 Pusey Hiren. 50 If we areall 
concorporate with one another in Christ .. how are we not 
all clearly one both with each other and with Christ ? 

Concorporate (kfnkp-spireit), v [i L. con- 
corporat- ppl. stem of concorpordre to unite in one 
body, f. con- together + corpus, corpor- body, corfo- 
rare to embody.] 

1. ¢rans. To unite into one body or mass. 

1552 Huoer, Concorporate or make one thynge of diuers. 
1601 Hottanp Pliny Il. 446 Stamp river crabs or crei- 
fishes, concorporat them with oile and water, 1611 Sreep 
Hist. Gt. Brit. \%. xv. (1632) 815 To vnite and concorporate 
these two Kingdomes of Fraunce and England into one. 
1664 Arxyxs Orig. Printing 6 Es were by Charter con- 
corporated with Book- Binders, Book-Sellers, and Founders 
of Letters, 1670 PAil. Trans. V. 2096 From the shoulders 
down to the bottom of the Loins they were not distinct, but 
cemented and concorporated. 1823 Lames Elia, Pop. Fal 
facies, We love to have our friend in the country sitting 
thus at our table by proxy.. to concorporate him Ia a slice 
of Canterbury brawn. ; : 

b. To assimilate by digestion. 

a 1688 Vines Lord's Supp, (1677) 111 The meat and drink 
is concorporated into us. - 

+2. intr. To coalesce into one ban Obs. 

1601 Ilontann Pliny xvu, xiv, The want of vitall moisture 
in the other, will not suffer it to unite and concorporat. 
3695 Il. Donwett Def of Vind, Deprived Bps. roo It can. 
not be agreeable to the mind of God ‘hat it [the church 
should so concorporate with the State, as wholly to depen 
on the Authority of the Civil Magistrates. ee. S. Parxer 
Six Philos, Est. 14 It is the property of Oily Particles to 
concorporate, when they encounter. 

IIence Concorporating vé/. sé. 

1648 T. Tite Toth & Love 11 Not onely a concorpor- 
ating with Jews, as the Gentile Churches did. 

+Concorpora‘tion, Oés. [ad. L. concorpora- 
tién-em S greeter n. of action f. concorpordre: 


see prcc.] Union in one body or mass. 

3603 Ilotnann Plutarch's Afor. 675 These trees .. will 
admit no concorporation with others. 1647 H. Morr Song 
of Soul u, iii, 1. xxvi. a 365g Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 83 

'o express .. their combination and concorporation among 
themselves. 

Concorporreal, a. [f. Con+Corporeat: cf. 
concorporal.| = CoNCORPORAL, Having, or be- 


longing to, the same body. 

1871 Lovson tr. Hyacinthe's Cath. Reform 205 The na- 
tions are more thaa consolidated, they are concorporeal 
because they are partakers of ‘one promise’ and of ’one 
divine life’. 

+Concorru’pt, v. Obs. rare—'. [see Con-.] 
trans, To corrupt together or at the same time. 

3616 SYLVESTER Fobacco Battered 4 His foule Contagion 
con-corrupted All His fellow-Creatures. 1696 Jeaxes A/izt. 
Schol, Div. 31 Neither can it be concorrupted upon cor- 
ruption of it’s compound, as all other formes are. 

+Concorru’ption. és. [see prec.] Cor- 
ruption in company (with some other). : 
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CONCOURSE. 


1656 Jeanes Mizxt. Schol. Drv. 31 [They] cannot cease to 
be in a way either of corruption or concorruption. /did. 44 
All proper corruption, and concorruption is wrought by 
contraries: & therefore heavenly bodies are incorruptible. 

Concourse (kgnkovels,kp'y-). Also 4-5 -cours, 
-curs, 6-7 -curse. [MI&. concours, a. OF. con- 
cours, eoncocrs (= It. concorse):~L. concurs-um 
(4th decl.) running together, f ppl. stem of L. 
concurrére; see Concur. The forms coscurs in 
Wyclif and concurse in 16-17th ¢, were prob. 
formed directly from the L., or assimilated thereto. 
Formerly accented concoerse; still so in Milton; 
cf. discourse, recourse.) 

1. The running or flocking together of people ; 
the condition or state of being so gathered together. 


+ Zo have concourse. to resort in crowds 40, wzto. 
1382 Wyctir Acts xxiv. 12 Makinge concurs (1388 con- 
cours}, or rennyng to gidere, of the Papert et peple. 1480 
Caxton Chron, Eng, vu. (1§20) 81 b/2 ‘There was so myghty 
concours of people. 1555 Epen Decades t. ix. 45 They haue 
religious concourse to these caues, as wee are accustomed 
to goo on Pylgramage to Rome. 1588 Apr. PARKER Corr, 
g1 That I be not entangled now of new with the con- 
curse of the world. 1596 Bett Surv. Popery 1. WwW. Vv. 13% 
Learned men of all nations had concourse unto him. 
1601 R. Jounson Kinga. § Comnew. (1603) 133 Riga, a 
citty of great concourse. x6xx Biste Prov, i. 21 Shee 
crieth in the chiefe place of concourse. 1642 Jer. TAYLOR 
Episc. (1647) 380 Then was a concurse of all Nations to the 
Christian Synaxes. 1748 ButLer Sev. Wks. 1874 II. 307 
Neglected, in the hurry and concourse around thein. 1781 
Gusson Dec?. & F. 111. 201 The main body is. .increased by 
the accidental concourse of idle or dependent plebeians. 
+b. Hostile encounter or onset. Ods. 

1557 Payne Barclay's Fugurth 77 The other Numidyens 
at the first brunt, concourse or assaut wer put to flyght. 
1600 Hortann Livy yu. xxvi. 267 Between the formost, 
whose concurse had raised others, there was a sharpe con- 
flict. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x1. 642 Concours in Arms, fierce 
Faces threatning Warr. 

2, An assemblage of people ; a crowd, throng. 

©1440 Gesta Rom. xxxix. 157 (Harl. MS.) Per was in the 
same cite a concurs of peple, by cause of a gret feyr. 1494 
Fasvan I. cxxxii. (R.), For this myracle great concourse of 
people yerely..commith with great deuocion. 1616 But. 
LOKAR, Concourse, a great assembly. 1636 HraLey Cebes 
106 A gate, about the which was a great concourse of people 
drawne. 1791 Cowrer Odyss. 1. 16 The whole adimmirin, 
concourse gazed on him, 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. IM. 
in. Ixxiii. 598 Conventions..are not casual concourses, hut 
consist of persons duly elected. 

3. The running, flowing together, or meeting of 
things (material or immaterial); confluence. 

Fortuttous concourse of atoms; a phrase applied after 
Cicero (cf. WV. D. 1. xxiv. 66 ‘concursus fortuitus’) to the 
action whereby according to the atomic theory of Leucippus 
and Democritus the universe came into being. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. x. v. (1498) 413 Some 
hyholde concourse and metynge of dewes, 1570 Dee A/ath. 
Pref, 23 Of the .. concurse, diuerse collation, and Applica- 
tion of these Harmonies. 1604 T. Wricnt Passions 11x. 34 
The Passions principally reside in the hearte, as wee per- 
ceyve by the concourse of humours thereunto. 1677 Hate 
Prim, Orig. Man. 1. 26 The coalition of the good frame 
of the Universe was not the product of chance, or fortuitous 
concourse of particles of matter. 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect, 
ti. 42 The fortuitous concourse of Atoms. 1864 Bowen 
Logie xii. (1870) 384 The mere fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
in the lapse of a past eternity. 

+b. Conjunction: esp. in Astro/. 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 334 Pestilent 
concourses of the heavenly lights, 185 Greene Aol. 
Astron. Wks. 1882 V. 23 Of the concurse of Venus and 
Mars. 1633 GELLipranp in T. James Voy. sign, R, We 
haue the Concurse of quicke pac’d inferiour Planets, with 
superiour slow ones. . 

+ ¢. Conjunction of times or circumstances. Oéds. 

1642 Jer. Tavior Z£fise. (1647) 21 By the concurse of 
story, place, and time, Diotrephes was the Man S. Iohn 
cheifiy pointed at. 1667 BovLe Orig. Formes § Qual, 
By a lucky concourse of other circumstances. @1797 H. 
Watrote Afen, Geo. 11 (1845) 11. i. 32 It once more fell 
into our hands by a concourse of ridiculous circumstances. 

4. An assemblage of things brought together. 

1628 Preston Breastpl. Faith (1630) 113 In Christ, 
there is., a concourse, a heape of all spirituall joy and 
comfort. 1668 Cucrerrer & Cote Barthol, Anat. 1.v. 9 
Made up of a Concourse of Fibres, Ligaments and very 
smal Nerves. 1671 Mitton P. &. 1v. 404 Under some 
concourse of shadcs Whose brancbing arms thick intertwind, 
etc. 1855 H. Reep Lect. Eng. Lit. i. (1878) 29 It is a 
bewildering thing to stand in the midst of a vast concourse 
of books. : ; i 

+5. The meeting or junction of lines, surfaces, 
or bodies. ? Ods. 


1570 Bitunostev Euclid 1. Def. xxv. 320 The concurse 
of the said trianglcs will be in twelue pointes. 1371 Dicces 
Pantom.1.v. Cij, The concourse or meeting of those two 
right lines that contayne the angle. x605 Tinme Oversi?. 
mi. 185 When the vessells by concourse are so joyned 
together that one taketh in tbe mouth of the other. 1668 
Cuvrerrer & Core Barthol. Anat. 1, vi. 11 The Concourse 
or Anastomosis of the Veins. 169x Ray Creation u. (1704) 
rf The point of coucourse of the Rays. 1738 Afed. Ess. & 

bserv. (ed, 2) 1V. 259 The Candle A is the small luminous 
object, BC de the Eye and a the point of Concourse. 

+b. edli~t. Point or place of mote ; junction. 

157% Diccrs Pantom, (1591) 9 Fixe one foote of your 
compasse vpon the concourse or meeting of those two right 
lines, 162x Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 11, iv, The Middle 
ventricle, is a common concourse, and cavity of them both. 
1727 Newton (J.), The drop will begin to move towards 
tbe concourse of the glasses, 1811 J. Toco Optics vii. 148 
A screen placed at the concourse of the refracted rays. 
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+6. Concurrence in action or causation, co- 
operation ; combined action. Ods. 

1635 Swan Sfec. Jf. iv. § 2 (1643) 61 When there is a 
naturall concourse of causes to effect it. 1682 ScarLeTT 
Exchanges 316 Then the Possessor [of a Bill] must enter 
with him who paid him in part, into a concourse between 
themselves, Pant both demand (the sum] of the others. 168g 
Bovie £xg. Notion Nat. 79 An Individual Body... needs the 
Assistance, or Concourse, of other Bodies, to perform divers 
of its Operations. 1794 Sutuivan View Nat, 11. 108 ‘That 
this heat may burst into actual flame, the concourse of open 
air is absolutely requisite. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Ale. 
taph. 1}. xxi. 42 That their [mind’s and body's] mutual 
intercourse can, thereforc, only be supernaturally main- 
tained by the concourse of the Deity. 3 

+b. esp. in 7%cod. used of the divine concur- 
rence in human action. Oés. 

ax617 Barner Ox Eph. (1658) 145 Gods concourse working 
this or that. a@168 J. Cornet Free Actions 1, vi. (1683) 5 
There is a concurse of God, as the Universal Cause, to 
every Act. /érd., How the Divine concurse is yielded to 
sinful actions, shall be explained in its proper place. 18.. 
Lee Thesaurus Theol. 111. 315 The general Concourse of 
Ilis Providence. 

e, Se. Law. Legal concurrence, esf. of an officer 
whose consent is necessary to a legal process. 

1626 in Sir J. Balfour An. Scot, (1824-5) 11. 151 That 
you acquant the Lordes of Sessione and our aduocatts, as 
yn shall haue occasione, and desyre ther concursse 

eirwnto. r640-1% Kirkcndér. War-Comm, Min. Bk. (1835) 
92 To tak the advyse and requyer the concurs and_assist- 
ance of the Committie of War. 1752 J. Lournian Form of 
Process (ed. 2) 33, C. D. you are indicted and accused, at 
the Instance of 4. &. with Concourse of 2. #. his Majesty's 
Advocate. .of the Crimes after mentioned. 

+ 7. Conrse, process (of time). Ods. 

¢1400 Rom, Rose 4360 She [Fortune] can writhe hir heed 
awey, This is the concours of hir pley. 1654 Eart. Monn. 
tr. Bentivoglio’s Warrs Flanders 13 In concourse of time 
it was discovered that, etc. 16g7— tr. Paruta's Pol. Dise.119 
After the concourse of many years it was carried by Cyrus. 

+Conco-venanter. A fcllow-covenanter. 

1662 Hlopses Consid. (1680) 7 That all nations which 
should hear what you and your Concovenanters were doing 
in England, might detest you. 

+ Concrea’se, v. Obs. [ad. L. concrése-dve to 
grow together, after zscrease and other early com- 
pounds immediatcly from OF.] ixér. To grow 
together, coagulate ; = ConcreETE v. 

1578 Banister //ist. Man 1x. 112 (It} doth white, and 
concrease, till it [marrow] become a substaunce. 1666 G. 
Harvey Alford. Angl. xiv. 158 The crumbs of blood, that 
usually concrease out of the extravasated humours. 

+Concreate, @. Obs. [ad. L. concredt-us 
(Vulg.), £. con- together+credtus creatcd.] Created 
together ; coeval in creation. (Cf. ConNATE.) 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles Il.1v. 51 This Divine Law..was 
concreate and connatural as to Adam, 1668 Hown “less. 
Righteous (1825) 4x Man was made at first with a concreate 
Similitude to God, , 

Concreate (ke:nkri\ci-t), v. Now rave or Obs. 
[f. L. concreat-, ppl. stem of concredre: see prec. 
and -aTE 3, (I. has conerder ‘to engender ’.)] 
trans. To create together. (Mostly in pa. pple.) 

1625 Git Sacr. Philos. 1. 96 When water, the first matier 
of all things, was created..with that water. .was concreated 
all manner of formes. 1682 H. More Annot. Glanzill’s 
Lux O.20 To create a Soul, is to concreate the qualities 
or properties of it. 1748 Phe. Trans. XLV. 629 That the 
vital essential Stamina of every Plant and Animal were 
really concreated with the Universe. 1858 Bushee Val, 
§ (Supernat, iv. (1864) 112 We get all the furniture of our 
mind..save what we have as it were conereated in us. 

Hence Concrea‘ted Afi. a. 

1627: Fertuam Resolves u. iii, 163 This, as the con. 
createdeRale with Man..the Apostle calls the Royal Law. 
a17u1 Ken Hymtnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 ITE. 201 On their 
con-created Harps to play. 1876 J.G. Pirkincton Confess. 
St. August. 391 Concreated matter. . 

+ Concrea‘tion. Os. rare. [n. of action f. 
CONCREATE v.: see -ION.] Creation together (with 
something else). 

1656 J. Serjeant tr. 7. White's Peripatet. Inst. 316 The 
notion of Creation, or rather ofcon-creation. /dd. 383 ‘The 
concreation of a Soul, which helong’d to God alone. 

+ Concrea‘tive, a. Obs. rare. [f. ConcREATE 
v.+-IVE: cf. creative.] Of concrcate character. 

1657 Jeanes in Taylor's Wks. (1839) 1. 37 Those desires 
which are purely natural and concreative. | 5 

+Concrea‘tor. Oés. rare. A joint creator. 

@ 1631 Doxne Serm. xl. 395 He is Lord with the Father, 
as he was Concreator, his Gallente in the Creation. 

+Concreature. Oés. rare. Fellow creature. 

1651 Relig. Wotton, (1685) 689 The Pope greatly favour’d 
him as his Concreature. 

+ Concre‘de, v. Obs. rave—'. [ad. L. concrid- 
éve: seencxt.] érans. To cntrust ; = ConcREDIT v. 

1643 Sir Hugh Cholmley’s Revolt 4 (D.). To defraud 
the trust concreded to him by the Parliament. 

+ Concre‘dit, ff/. a. Sc. Obs. [ad. L. con- 
crédit-us, pa. pple.: see next.] Entrusted. 

1584 J. Metvire Lett, in Diary (1842) 214 Preatching the 
Word of God, the dispensation wharof is concredit unto 

ow. 1637-50 Row //tst. Ktr& (1842) 194 Not guiltie of the 

lood of fe soulls of their people concredit to them. 

+ Concre-dit, v. Oés. Also 7 Sc. concrydit. 
[f. L. concrédit-, ppl. stem of concrédére to cntrust, 
f. con- together + crédére to trust: cf. Crepir v.] 

1. trans, To entrust, confide, commit (¢o a person, 


into his hands, ctc.) ; to give into his charge. 
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1593 Bowes Let. fo Burghley 6 Sept. in Tytler //ist. 
Scot. (1864) 1V. 204 note, Whatsoever shall be concredited to 
his trust and secrecy. 1641 ‘Smectymnuus’ Vind. Answ, 
ii. 46 Into whose hands hee hath concredited the worke. 
1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's A ntobiog. x. (1848) 183 He told 
them that he would concreditt himself to them. — 1689 tr. 
Buchanan's De Jure Regnui 13 It was better that their 
liberty should be concredited to Laws than to Kings. 

b. Const. (a thing) wth (a person). rare. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler (1843) 60 Dare you not concredit 
the Militia, with those to whom you may betrust your 
heart? 19792 Let. to Bp. Rochester 2 (V.) Ecclesia com. 
mendata..is that church, which is. .concredited with some 
ecclesiastical person, in the nature of a trustee. 

e. (a person, ctc.) wth (a thing). rare. 

1655 Gurnatt Chr, ft Ari u. 50 They were concredited 
with that heavenly treasure. 

2. To accredit, authcnticatc, prove trustworthy. 

1659 Rusuw. 77st. Colt. 1. Pref., Where | make mention of 
any Letters or Passages... I first well weighed the same.. 
and found many of them concredited before I inserted them. 

Hence Concre-dited ///. a. cntrnsted. 

1802 Patey Nat. Theol. xxvi. (1819) 470 An inequality of 
concredited talents. 

Concremation (kenkrém2i‘fon). rarc. [ad. L. 
concremation-cm, n. of action f. concrentdre to burn 
up, consume, f. con- altogether + cvemdre to burn. 
In sense 1, con- is taken in the sense ‘ together ’.] 

1. Burning together ; sfec. the burning alive of a 
widow on the fineral pyre with her dead husband. 

1730-6 in Battey (folio). 1755 Jousson, Concremation, 
the act of burning many things together. 184z ELpninstonr 
Hist. Ind. 1. 359 The mode of concremation is various: in 
Bengal, the living and dead bodies are stretclied on a pile. 
1867 F. Haus in Fred. Asiatic Soc. New Ser. un. 184 He 
intended, no less than the self-cremation of males, the con- 
cremation of females. 

2. Burning to ashes, consumption by firc. 

1860 Gen. P. Tuomson Aud? t/t, IIL. exxxiv. 103 Not.. 
that it is equal to burning the Anti-Pa:dobaptist ; but. .the 
same in kind, only..to the pains uf concremation. 1888 H.C. 
Lea Afist. fuguisit. 1. 308 Publicly scourged and banished 
by the abbot in spite of a popular demand for concremation. 

Concrement. [ad. L. conerEment-unt a grow- 
ing together, {. concre- root of concrésc-cre to grow 
together, CONCREASE: sce -MENT.] A growing 
together ; growth by assimilation ; a concretion. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Concrement, an increase or grows 
ing together. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Alan. 1. iii, 77 A 
creation or concrement of those very Bodies which I suppose 
to be mixed. 1885 Dotiey Bacterra 172 ‘The stony concre- 
ments which are found..iu the apices of the lungs of old 
people. 

Concre’sce (kfnkre's), vy. [ad. L. concrése-cre 
to grow together: cf. ConcrEase.] To grow to- 
gether, coalesce: cf. next, sense 2. 


Concrescence kfukre'stns’.  [ad. L. con- 
eréscentia, n. of qnality f. coneréscent-ent, {. con- 
together + cresccve to grow: sec -ENCE.] 

+1. Growth by assimilation. Ods. 


1614 Raceicu //7st. World 1, 11 How any other substance 
should thence take concrescence, it hath not been taught. 

b, iol. Coalcscence or growing togcther of 
cells, organs, etc.; the coalescence of two indi- 
vidual organisms of low type in generation. 

1878 BELL os aia ec Comp. Anat, 17 The Concrescence 
ofa number of separate cells. /4#d. 87 In the Gregarina: 
-- multiplication commences by the concrescence of two 
individuals. 1888 Athenxum 18 Aug. 228/2 Congenital 
cohesion—concrescence as Van Tieghem calls it. 

2. concr. A concretion. ? Obs. 

1610 Heatey St, Aug. Citie of God 152 It rained. stones 
{not concrescences that might be called haile, but direct 
stones). 1793 Smeaton Ldystone L. § 197 The stony con- 
crescences..called Stalactites. ; 

Concrescible (kfnkre'sib'l), a. [mod. f. L. 
concrescére : see above and -BLE: also in mod.F.] 
a. Capable of solidifying or congealing. b. 
Capable of growing togcther. 

1700 Core in PAE Trans. XXVII. 31 Of a viscid and 
concrescible Nature. 1804 tr. Fourcroy's Chem, Knowl. 
(Webster 1828), A genuine, fixed, concrescible oil. 

Concre'scive, a. vave—°. [non-etymological 
{. L. concréscéve (sec above) + -IVE: suggested by 
ageress-ive, etc.) ‘Growing together, or into 
union ; uniting’ (Webster 1864). : 

+Concre’ssion. Ols. A_non-etymological 
formation from L. concréscére, for CONCRETION. 

1614 Sco. Venus (1876) 21 As in the aire concressions we 
percetue. 1658 R. Franck Worth. Mem. (1821) 263 [They] 
would coagulate into a coneression. 


Concre‘table, a. rare. ? Obs. [f. ConcreTE 
v.+-ABLE.] That may be concreted, coagulable. 


1758 Fueminc in PAiL Trans. XLIX. 256 The liquor 
amnit is concretable by heat, like the white of an egg. 


Concrete (kgnkrit), a. and sé. Also 6 -creete. 
[ad. L. concrét-us, pa. pple. of concréscére to grow 
together: see ConcRESCENCE. Cf. F. concret, -ete, 
16th c. -e¢fe. The stress has long been variable ; 
concrete, the original mode, was given by Walker, 
and is used in verse by Lowell; co‘vcrete was used 
by Chapman in 1611, and recognized by Johnson : 
the latter appears to be now the more frequent in 
the adj., and is universal in the sb. B. 3. 

The frequent antitbesis of concrete and discrete, appears 
to be influenced by a notion that the word represents L, 
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concrétus, pa. pple. of concernére, in the same way as 
discrete is derived from L, discernére, discrétus.] 
A. adj. (The earliest instances appear to be 
jae 
+1. United or connected by growth; grown 
together. Ods, 

1471 Ripcey Comp. Aich. in Ashm. (1652) 112 For all the 
parts..be Coessentiall and concrete. 1650 Butwer Anthro. 
fomet, x. (1653) 170 Men, that have monstrous Mouths, 
and some with concreate lips. : ¥ 

+b. Continnous. In Acoustics applied to a sound 
or movement of the voice sliding continuously np 
or down ; distinguished from dtscrete movement. 

1651 W. G. tr. Cowel’s [nst. 60 The second manner of 
gaining, which. .is a discreet or distinct increase, or secretly 
a Concrete or continued, Whatsoever is born or comes from 
any sort of animalls under our Subiection or power are ab- 
solutely gained unto us. i 

2. Made np or compounded of varions elements 
or ingredients ; composite, compound, ? Oés. 

1536 Latimer 2nd Ser. we Convoc.\. 40 A thing con- 
crete, heaped up and made of all kinds of mischief. 180 
W. Irvine Goldsmith v.81 This concrete young gentleman, 
compounded of the pawn-hroker, the pettifogger, and the 
West Indian heir. ; A i 

3. Formed by union or cohesion of particles into 
a mass; congealed, coagulated, solidified; solid 


(as opposed to finid). ta.as pple; b. as adj. 

a. 1533 E:.vot Cast. Helthe iv. (R.), Those same vapours.. 
be concrete or gathered into humour superfluous. 1567 
Mariet Gr. Forest Pref, Of the seconde sort is the 
Pumelse, concrete of froth. 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 323 
Before iswas concrete into a stone. 

b. 1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xiii. 58 In all metalls and con- 
crete bodies. c1i6rr CHarman /diad x1. (R.), Even to the 
concrete bloud That makes the liver. rz1z tr. Pomet's 
fist, Drugs 1. 216 Scainnony is a concrete resinous Juice. 
1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 74 One portion appears fluid 
and the other concrete. 1836 Tonp Cycl. Anat. 1. 51/2 
Formed of blood scarcely concrete. 1854 Hooker Hismal, 
Fruis. 1. i. 16 The seeds too, yield a concrete oil. 

4. Applied by the early logicians and gram- 
marians toa quality viewed (as it is actually found) 
concreted or adherent to a snbstance, and so to 
the word expressing a quality so considered, viz. 
the adjective, in contradistinction to the quality as 
mentally abstracted or withdrawn from substance 
and expressed by an adéstract noun: thus wéAzle 
(paper, hat, horse) is the concrete quality or quality 
in the concrete, zwAiteness, the abstract quality or 
quality in the abstract ; sever (men, days, etc.) is 
a concrete number, as opposed to the number 7 in 
the abstract. 

Afterwards concrete was extended also to substantives 
involving attributes, as fool, sage, Aero, and has finally 
been applied by sone granimarians to all substantives not 
abstract, ie. all those denoting ‘things’ as distinguished 
from qualities, states, and actions. The logical and gram- 
matical uses have thus tended to fall asunder and even to 
become contradictory ; some writers on Logic therefore dis- 
use the term concrete entirely! see quot. 1887. In this 
Dictionary, concr. is prefixed to those senses in which sub- 
stantives originally abstract come to he used as names of 
‘things’; e.g. crossing vbl. sb., ie. abstract n. of action, 
concr. a crossing in a street, on a railway, ete. 

From an ¢arly period used as a quasi-s4., a concrete (sc. 
term), 

{rg81 J. Bevt /faddon'’s Answ. Oser. 118b, Turnyng 
awry, that is to say: Fromthe Concreto to the Abstractum 
(to use here the termes of Sophistry).] 

@1§28 SKELTON Bonge of Courte (R.), A false abstracte 

cometh from a false concrete. 1594 Buunnevin £-rerc. 1. 
xvi. (ed. 7) 41 Understand, that of numbers some are said 
to be abstract, and some concrete. 1614 SeLnen 7itles 
Hon, 117 To expresse them by 4 éstracts from the Concret of 
their qualitie..As Maiestie, Highnes, Grace, 1657 J. Smitu 
Alyst. Rhet. A viij b, The concrete signifies the same form 
with those qualities which adhere to the subject: The 
concrete is the Adjective. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. i. viii. 
§ 1 Our Simple ideas have all Abstract, as well as Concrete 
Names: the one whereof is (to speak the language of 
grammarians) a ‘ substantive‘, the other an ’ adjective’; as 
whiteness, white. 1725 Watts Logic 1. iv. § 5 Concrete 
terms, while they express the quality, do also either express, 
or imply, or refer to some subject to which it belongs. . But 
these are not always noun adjectives..a fool, a knave, a 
philosopher, and many other concretes are substantives, 
1846 Mitt Logic 1. ii. § 4 A concrete name is a name which 
stands for a thing; an abstract name is a name which 
stands for an attrihute of a thing. 1851 Maxset Proleg. 
Log. v. (1860) 144. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. (1870) 88 The 
peculiar or proper appellation of a lower Concept or indi- 
vidual is called its concrete name, 1876 Mason Eng. 
Gram. § 35 Abstract nouns are sometimes used in the con- 
crete sense .. Thus nohility frequently means the whole 
body of persons of noble birth. 1876 Javons Elem. Logic 
(1880) 21 The reader should carefully ohserve that adjec- 
tives are concrete, not abstract. 2887 FowLer Deduct. 
Logic x. i. (ed. 9) 15 Nothing has been said above of the 
common distinction between ahstract and concrete terms .. 
I have availed myself of the expression ‘abstract term’, 
hut avoided, as too wide to be of practical service, the con- 
trasted expression ‘concrete term’. Concrete terms include 
what I have called attrihutives, as well as singular, collec- 
tive, and common terms, 
_ 5. Hence, generally, Combined with, or embodied 
in matter, actual practlce, or a particular example ; 
existIng in a material form or as an actnal reality, 
or pertaining to that which so exists. Opposed to 
abstract. (The ordinary current sense.) 

Ahsolutely, the concrete, that which is concrete; in the 
concrete, in the sphere of concrete reality, concretely. 
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[2648 Mitton Jenure Kings Wks. 1738 1. 314 These 
Apostles, whenever they give this Precept, express it in 
terms not concrete, but ahstract, as Logicians are wont to 
Eee 1656 Hoppes Liberty, Necess., & Ch. (1841) 135 
This..is a metaphysical entity ahstracted from the matter, 
which is better than non-entity .. But in the concrete it is 
far otherwise. 1710 BerkrLey Princ. Hunt. Knowl. § 97 
Time, place, and motion, taken in particular or concrete. 
1789 Bure Corr. (1844) IIL 114 It is with man in the 
concrete ;—it is with common.. human actions, you are to 
be concerned. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. II. 11. i, But, 
quitting these somewhat abstract considerations, let His- 
tory note the concrete reality which the streets of Paris 
exhihit. 1848 Lowett Fadle for Critics, ‘At slavery in 
the abstract my whole soul rebels, I am as strongly opposed 
to ‘tas anyone else.’ ’Ay, no doubt, but whenever I've 
happened to meet With a wrong or a crime, it is always 
concrete.’ 1876 M. Arnon Lit. § Dogma 234 note, The 
most concrete and unmetaphysical of languages. 1880 W. 
Wattace Eficurcanism 172 Their idea of this original 
matter was concrete and sensuous, 

6. Made of conercte. [a/¢rzb. of B. 3.] 

B. sé. 

1. quasi-sé. A concrete, the concrete: see A. 4, 5. 

1§28-1725 {see A. 4). 1697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos. 9x 
Entity is often us'd as a Concrete for the Thing it self. 1830 
Macautay £Ess., Bunyan, Bunyan is almost the only writer 
who ever gave to the abstract the interest of the concrete. 

2. gen. A concrete or concreted mass, a concre- 
tion, compound ; a concrete substance. Also ig. 
(Oés. in dz. sense, exc. as in next.) 

1656 J. Serjeant tr. 7. White's Peripatet. Inst. 361 The 
sun is aconcrete of combustible matter. 1657 G. Sane 
Mfelmont’s Vind. Ep. to Rdr., The specifick excellency that 
is in any concrete of the whole vegetable family. 1706 
Piiurs (ed, Kersey s. v., Antimony is a Natural Concrete, 
ora Mix'd Body compounded in the Bowels of the Earth; 
and Soap isa Factitious Concrete, or a Body mix'd together 
by Art. 1804 AserneTuy Surg. Odscrv. 9 Thus an un- 
organized concrete becomes a living tumour. a 1831 A. 
Krox Hem. (1844) 1. 63 That.. concrete of truth and 
error, of greatness and meanness..the Roman Catholic 
Church. ae, laa 

3. sfec. A composition of stone chippings, sand, 
gravel, pebbles, etc., formed into a mass with 
cement ; used for building under water, for founda- 
tions, pavements, walls, etc. Often attrib. Also 
in comb. as conerete-press, a machine for com- 


pressing concrete into blocks. 
1834 Lond. Archit. Mag. 1. 35 Making an artificial 
foundation of concrete (which has lately been done in many 
laces, 1836 G. Gopwin in 7'rans. /nst. Brit. Archit. 12 
The generic term concrete,.perhaps, can only date from 


that period when its use became general and frequent, 
probably not longer than 15 or 20 years ago, 1858 GLeNNy 
Gard, Every-day Bk. 25/1 Paving with brick, tile, stone, 


or concrete. attr, 1881 Darwin Form, Veg. Mould 181 
The junction of the concrete floor with the walls, 


Concrete (kfnkr7t’, v. Also 7 concreate. 
(f. Concrete a., and L. concrét- ppl. stem of con- 
créscére to grow together; see CONCRESCENCE. 
With the spelling concreate cf. F. concréer (ad. L. 
concreadre) used in a kindred sense.] 

1. trans, To form by cohesion or coalescence of 
particles, to form into a mass; to render solid, 


congeal, coagulate, clot. (Mostly in fasszve.) 

1635 Swan Spec. MM. vi. (1643) 296 The Hard [Bitumen] is 
more strongly concreted then the other. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne /send. Eg. (1650) 37 The common opinion hath 
been .. that Crystall is nothing else, but Ice or Snow con- 
created. 1759 tr. Duhamel’s H{fusd. 1. xv. (1762) 77 The juices 
of the plants are concreted upon the surface. 1784 TwaMLey 
Dairying 33 Runnet .. must have sufficient Time to work, 
concrete, or congeal the Curd into a solid Mass. 1875 
Lyeie Princ. Geol. 1.1. xivii, 556 Ochreous sand, con- 
creted and hardened into a kind ot stone, 

+b. To nonite, combine (attribntes, sensations, 
etc.). 

1710 Berketuy Princ. Hum. Knowl. § 99 Those sensa- 
tions comhined, blended, or (ifone may so speak) concreted 
together. 1751 Haunis /fermes ui. iv. 366 note, To con: 
template colour concreted with figure, two attributes which 
the eye can never view, but associated. 1829 Jas. Mace 
Anal, Hum. Mind (1869) 1. viii. 263 In which the ideas of 
synchronous sensations are so concreted by constant con- 
junction as to appear..only one. dd. I. 266 The odour, 
and colour, and soon, of the rose, concreted into nne idea. 


2. intr. To run into a mass, form a concretion; 


to become solid, harden, congeal, ‘ set ', clot. 

os” Hare Prim. Orig. Man. mn, vii. 286 The Story of 
the Egyptian Mice which concrete after the recess of Nilus. 
1728 Renate in PRL Trans, XXXYV. 406 The arsenical 
Sulphur concretes into yellow Cubes, 1820 Farapay £4. 
Res. xiii. 38 When condensed again..it concretes in the 


upper of the tube. 
b. To grow together, combine with. 

1853 J. W. Ginps /’hilol. Studies (1857) 56 Primary adjec- 
tives..concreting, as it were, with the substantive. 

3. trans, To render concrete. rare. 

peg HTL OC Zootomia 389 When hy incorrigiblenesse 
Sin concreted into Sinners, and they become even all 
one. 1846 HawTuorne Mosses, [ntell, Office 1.¥. 86 Without 
being concreted into anearthly deed, 1888 F. H. Stonparn 
in Andover Rev, Oct., Concreting God into actual form of 
man. 

4. concrete. [f. the sd. 3.) a. trans. To treat with 
concrete. b. zz¢r. To use or apply concrete in 
building. 

1875 Building News 2 Apr. 390/2 (article) Concreting. 
1882 Daily News 15 Sept.6/5 To concrete the foundations. 
1885 Du Cane Punishn. & Prevent. Crime 180 Pile- 
driving and concreting for the foundations. 
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Concreted (kgnkritéd), fo/. a. [f. ConcreTE 
v.+-EDI, 

1. Solidified, congealed, coagulated, etc. : see vb. 
, 1634 Hottann Pliny 1. 271 mary. note, The concreted 
juice, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1 v.gt In many 
concreted plants some parts remaine unpetrified, 1732 
Arputunot Axles of Diet 20 A small drop of concreted 
Blood may grow to be a stone. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-dk. 
Geol. xx. 422 Concreted nitrate of soda. 

2. =CONCRETE a. 5. rare. 

1875 Wuitney Life Lang. xiv. 298 We apprehend only 
the concreted qualities and acts of objects. 

3. (kgnkritéd) [f. Concrete sé. 3 + -ED2.] 
Covered or treated with concrete. 

1883 /farper's Mag. Oct. 7212/2 The lake will become n 
concreted basin. F 

Concretely (see the adj.), adv. [ff Concrere 
a.+-LY2.] Ina concrete form, manner, or sense; 
as presented in actual facts or cases. 

1654 WaRREN Undelievers 155, 1. Ahstractly. .And 2. Con- 
Cretely. 1864 J. H. Newman A fol. 380, I am not speaking of 
right reason, hut of reason as it acts in fact and concretely 
in fallen man. 1880 Muirurap Ulpian v. § 3 mote, The 
word might be employed either abstractly, concretely, or 
relatively. 1880 W. WALLACE Eficureanismt 96 The popular 
conception of matter takes things too concretely, and with 
too little analysis, 

Concreteness (see the adj.). [fas prec. + 
-NESS.]} The quality or state of being concrete. 

173 Baitey (folio’, Concreteness, a being grown to- 
gether, etc. 17§§ in Jonnson. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. 
131 This concreteness of style, 1883 Expositor Aug. 142 
The intense concreteness of the image. 


Concreter, -or (kgnkrita1). [f. Concrete v. 
+-E81,-on.] One who or that which concretes: 
Spec. a. in Sugar-boiling, an apparatus for concen- 
trating syrup by heat; b. a builder or worker with 
concrete. 

1869 Sugar Cane 1,124 With a large size Concretor.. their 


roduction was 15,000 Ibs. of sugar per 12 hours. 1874 in 

might Dict. Mech., Concreter. 

Co-ncreting, zé/. sé. Building with, or appli- 
cation of, concrete. 

1875-85. [See Concrete o. 4) 

Concreting (kgnkritin), ppv. a. [f. Concrete 
v.+-1NG1,) ‘That concretes or canses concretion. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. 550 Carbonate of lime is usually 
the concreting element. . 

Concretion Cipaless fon) [a. F. concrétion 
(16th c. in Littré). or ad. (its prototype) L. con- 
crétion-em,n. of action f, concrescére to grow to- 
gether: see CoNCRETE.] 

1. The action or process of growing together or 
of uniting in one mass; concrescence, coalescence. 
1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Mor. 672 An egge hath the 
generation and concretion within the bodie onely of a living 
creature. 1663 Srituincr.. Orig. Sacr. i. it. § 14 The 
concretion of bodyes by the concourse of these Atoms. 1677 
Hate Prim. Orig. Man. . vii. 288 Upon great Mutations 
of the World perfect Creatures were first ingendred of Con- 
cretion. 1802 Ptavrain //ustr, Hutton. Th. 246 These 
two substances were perfectly soft .. at the moment of their 
concretion. 1829 Jas. Mitt Awal. }ium. Mind Nes) 1, 
264 Have we not the idea of a wood, or a forest?.. These 
are instances of the concretion of synchronous ideas. 1830 
Linntey Nat. Syst. Bot. 130 A cohesion, of the styles, by 
which their tendency to concretion may be recognised. 

+b. Formation of morbid concretions (see sense 


6) in an animal body. Oés. 

1541 R. Cortann Galyen’s Terap.[They] do crud & make 
concrecyon in y* partyes of the bulke or cesophage. 1761 
Brit, Mag. II. 537 Such obstinate concretion and obstruction 
. as hring on gout. . = 

2. Congcelation or coagulation of a liquid. 

1612 Woopatt Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 269 Concretion is 
divaporation of humidity in fluid things, hy gentle decoction 
on fire. 1656 Biount Glossogy., Coucretion, a congealment. 
1794 Sutuvan View Nat. I. 275 Fluids capable of concre- 
tion. 1836 Tonn Cycl. Anat. 1. 419/1 The hlood’s speedy 
concretion in debility. a . 

+3. Union or connexion with something ma- 
terial or actual. Oés. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xvii. 93 It is..freed from all mortal 
concretion. 1649 Jer. Tavton Gt. Exemp. xv. § 18 If we 
consider good life in union and concretion with particular 
actions of piety. a 1652 J. Smitn Sed. Disc. vi. viii. (2821) 
261 The soul..because of her concretion with this mortal 
body. 1741 Minpreton Cicero I. xi. 613 Clear from all 
mortal concretion. 

+4. State or degree of concrescence. Obs. 

1606 Br. J. Kine Serm, (Sept.) 14 Of a strange composition 
and concretion. 1635 Swan Spec. AL v. § 2 (1643) 123 Other 
starres might also attain to the like luminous concretion, 
1794 J. Hutton PAilos. Light, etc. 31 Diminished in its 
hardness and concretion. : 

5. quasi-concr. A concrete mass of (anything). 

1626 Bacon Sy/va (1631) § 568 Some plants. .being supposed 
to grow of some Concretion of Slime fromthe Water. 1697 
Porter Antigo. Greece i. xx. (1715) 373 Salt is a Concretion 
of Sea Water. 1796 Morse Amer. bier, I. 651 A concre- 
tion of marine shells, 1886 H. B. Wueattey in Antiquary 
Feb. 58/2 The pearl is a mere concretion of the carbonate of 
lime forming the shell. 

Jig. 1634 Jackson Creed vu. Wks. VI. 223 That concre- 
tion of ceremonial matters. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 
n. x. 235 The whole concretion of the City of Gloucester 
consists partly of..the ancient Borough, partly of accessions, 

6. concr. A solid mass formed by aggregation 
and cohesion of em ; a lump, nodule, clot: 
esp. & Path. a bard morbid formation in the 


CONCRETIONAL. 


body, a calculus, stonc; b. Geol, a mass formed 
by aggregation of solid particles, usually around a 
nucleus; characteristic of ccrtain rocks (cf. Con- 
CRETIONARY). 

1646 Sir T. Browne send, Ep. 137 Conceiving the 
stones ..to be a Minerall concretion. 1668 Witkixns Keal 
Char. u. iii. 61 Stones..to which earthy concretions may be 
annexed by way of affinity. rzo2 J. Purcett Cholick (1714) 
33 He cut a stony Concretion out of the Liver. 1823 Lams 
Elia Ser. 4. xi. (1865) 86 Such poor concretions ss mankind. 
1833 Brewster Nat. Alagic xxxiv. 285 Tabasheer..is a 
silicious concretion found in the joints of the bamboo. 1865 
Pace Handbk. Geol. Terms s.y., Nodules like those of 
chert and ironstone .. and the grape-like clusters of the 
magnesian limestone, are termed ‘concretions’, as formed 
by a molecular aggregation distinct from crystallisation. 

7. The action of making, or condition of being, 
concrete (sce CONCRETE a. 5). 2? 00s. + Zn con- 
cretion ; in the concrete (see ConcRETE a. 5). 

1642 Jer. Vavtor Zpisc. (1647) 152 In such distinction and 
subordination & in concretion a Presbyter is sometimes 
called Sacerdos. 1751 Harris Hermes in. i. (1786) 306 But 
the Mind surmounts all power of Concretion. i . 

b. ‘The result of such action ; embodiment in a 
concrete form; a concrete thing. 

84x Misty Nonconf. 1. 40x If our national institutions 
are but so many concretions of the national will. 18 
Ferrier /nst. Afetaph. 195 All knowledge and all thought 
are concrete, and deal only with concretions—the concre- 
tion of the particular and the universal. 

Concretional (kfnkrifenal), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to concretions. 

3847 in Craic. om 

Concretionary (kgnkrifanari), a. [f. prec. 
+-aRY: in mod.F. concrétionnaire.] Geol. Of the 
natnre of or constituting a concretion ; consisting 
of, containing, or characterized by, concretions. 

1830 Lyett Princ, Geol. 1.205 The concretionary forms of 
smagnesieg limestone. 1833 /é/d. 111. 206 Concretiona 
nodules, 1842 H. Mitter O. R. Sandst. ix. (ed. 2) 206 
concretionary structure. 1854 Hooker //iintad. Frnds. 1. i. 
12 A nodular concretionary deposit. 
-Concretism (kgnkritiz’m). rave. [f. Con- 
CRETE @, + -IsM.] The practice of regarding or 
representing what is abstract as concrete. 

1865 TyLor Early /Zist, Man. ii, 28 The concretism of 
thought which belongs to the deaf-mute. 1871 — Print. 
Cult.1.374 It isa surprising instance of this tendency to con- 
cretism,that penes -the Buddhists,the most obviously moral 
beast-fablcs have become literal incidents of sacred history. 

Concretive (kgnkritiv), a. rare. [f. L. con- 
crét- (see CONCRETE v.) + -IVE, repr. L. type *cov- 
crétiv-us.] 

+1. Apt to congeal or produce concretions. Oés. 
, 1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. £p.u.i. 0 Wee. ascribe their 
induration to..concretive juyces. /bid,11.¥. 91 Fresh water, 
which is the lesse concretive portion of that element. 

+2. =COoncretE a. 5. Obs, 

1656 Juanes Ful. Christ 119 Two natures, formes, or 
beings, which cannot be predicated of one another abstract- 
ively, cannot be also affirmed of one another in a concretive 
way, unlesse it be by reason of an hypostaticall conjunction 
between them in one subsistcnce. 


3. Mentally constructive. 

Concretively (kgnkri'tivli), adv. [f prec. + 
-LY%,] In a concretive manner; concretely, in 
the concrete. 

1637 Gittesme Eng. Pop. Cerem. iu. iv. 65 The phrase of 
the Lutherans, who say not only concretively, that the man 
Christ is omnipresent, but the humanity also. 1656 Harpy 
Serm, Fohn xiv, (1865) 84/2 Guilt abstractively considered, 
isnot taken away. .concretively considered, it is taken away. 

Concretize (kgnkritsiz), v. nonce-wd.  [f. 
CoNcRETE @.+-1ZE.] ¢rans. To render concrete. 
Hence Co-neretizing ff/. a. 

1884 Athenzum 16 Feb. 209/1 Details of interest are used 
to concretize ..the general laws of development. /bid. 
23 Feb. 241/2 This passage .. lacks the concretizing touch. 

Conecretor: see ConcreTEn. 

t+Concre‘ture. Obs.—° [f. L. concrét- (see 
above) + -URE, corresp. to L. type *concrétiira.] ‘A 
mass formed by coagulation’ (J.). 

+Concrew’, v. Obs. rare—. [f. F. concrottre 
(pa. pple. coner?, in OF. concreu) to grow to- 
gether:—L. concréscére: cf. AccRUE.] intr. To 
grow together or into a mass, 


1596 SPENSER F. Q, IV. vii. 40 And his faire lockes. .He let 
to grow and griesly to concrew. 


+ Concri‘minary. Obs. rare—*. - [f. L. con- 
together +crimen, crimin- charge +-aRny. (Cf. L. 
concrimindri to complain bitterly.)] One who is 
implicated in the same charge with another. 

1654 H. L'Estrance Chas. / (1655) 1x8 Mr. Broadway and 


Fitz Patrick, servants to, arid concriminaries with tbe Lord 
Audley, were produced to trial. A 
ys of action f. 


+ Concrimina‘tion. 0ds.-° 
L. concrimindr? to aceusc bitterly (£. con- intensive 
+crtminari to CriminaTE), with the prefix taken 
in the sensc ‘ together’.] Joint accnsation. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Concrimination, a joint accusing. 


Concru‘cify, v. rare. [f. Cox- + Cruciry ; cf. ° 


L. concrucif igéve.) trans. To crucify together. 
1872 Be. Forses Xalendars Sc. Saints 367 He returned to 
his cpiscopal duties on Maundy Thursday, was concrucified 


with Christ on Good Friday, watched before the tomb, 
spent the day of days in hilarity and joy. 


and | cubines. 
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Concrydit, Sc. var. of ConcrevIT v. Obs. 

t+tConcn’binacy. Ofs. [f. Concubine +-acy 
3.] =next. 

1609 Br. Bartow Ausw. Nameless Cath. 305 All murthers 
and oppressions ; all concubinacies, namelessc, innumerable 
Shall not alae orSubuert a Kings Right. 1721 Stryre 
Eecel. Alem, U1. 1. xxviii. 229 Also, this country [Wales] was 
yery infamous for concubinacy, adultery, and incest. 

Concubinage (kfnki#binedz). [a. F. con- 
cubinage (15th c. in Littré), f. concedin: see -AGE.] 
The cohabiting of a man and a woman who are 
not legally married; the practice of having a 
concubine ; the state of being a concubine. 

1388 Wyetir Levit. xviii. 18 Thou schalt not take the 
sister of thi wijf, in to concubynage of hir. 1602 Futpecke 
Pandectes 25 Vhis is not concubinage, but mariage. r6pa 
Sir T. P. Brount £ss. 31 Indulging Concubinage to the 
Professors of Chastity. 1828 Scotr /. a/. Perth ii, Many 
women..had risen to greatness from a statc of concubinage. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's [1tst. Ref. 1. 277 Priests living in 
a state of concubinage and burthened with illegitimate 
children. 1883 Frovpe Short Stud. 1V. 1. iii, 31 Clerical 
concubinage was still the rule in England. 


b. In Roman Law: (see quot.). 

1855 Miman Lat. Chr. (1864) 11. 1. vy. 24 Concubinage, 
a kind of inferior marriage of which the issue were natural 
children, not bastards. 

Concu'binal, «. rare—°. [ad. L. concubinal-is: 
see below and -An.] = Concunrnary. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Concubinal, pertaining toa Concu- 
biue. 1775 in Asu; and in mod. Dicts. 

Concubina‘rian, a. [f. med.L. concudindri-us 
+-AN.] =next. 

1838 G. S. Faver /xg. /list. Vallenses 475 The women 
.-who shocked the concubinarian purity of the Romish 
Pricsthood. 31855 Minman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. i. 37 
The number is sufficiently appalling ; probably it compre- 
hends, without much distinction, the married and concubi- 
narian, as well as looser clergy. Cae 

Concubinary (kgnkizbinari), @. and st. [ad. 
med.L. concubindri-us, f. concubina: see below 
and -ary. Cf. F. concudbinaire (16th c. in Littré).J 

A. adj. Relating to conenbinage; (of persons) 
living in, or sprung from, concubinage. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § Af. 1074 (R.) The first crime of these 
concubinarie priests. 1661 Morcan Sp. Gentry. iv. 43 His 
concubinary lying with Venus in Ovid. 1737 L. Carne //fsé. 
Bible (1740) 1. 1. 39 Sarai .. prevailed with her husband to 
take her handmaid Hagar to be his concubinary wife. 186 
Sir_F. Parcrave Norm. § Eng. 111.17 According to the 
Civillaw. .a subsequent marriage legitimates all the previous 
concubinary issue. 1888 H.C. Lea fist. /ugxis. 1. 63 ‘The 
married or concubinary priesthood. 

Jig. & 1659 Ossorn Observe. Turks (1673) 330 Italy.. necd 
not be concubinary to so many wanton desires of Strangers, 
would all her small and new-hatched Governments sheltcr 
themselves under her Wings. Z 

B. sb. Oue who lives in concubinage. 

15.. Adleg. agst. 6 Articles in Foxe A. § A. 1064 (R.) 
Take from the church honourable marriage and the bed vn- 
defiled, shalt thou not replenishe it with concubinaries, with 
incestuous persons, etc. @1667 Jer. Taytor Serm. 1. vi. 
(R.), The Holy Ghost will not descend upon the simonical 
unchaste concubinaries, schismaticks and scandalous priests. 
1895 GLaostone Vaticanism: 124 It is the duty of each con- 
cubinary (or party to concubinage’, with or without the 
consent of the other party, to quit that guilty state. 

Concubinate (kfnkizbine't), [ad. L. con- 
cubindl-us concubinage; in mod.F. concudinat: 
see CONCUBINE and -ATE1.] =ConcuBINAGE. 

1539 in Strype Eecl. Afem, I. xlv. 342 Then the marriage 
of the Priests should be in the Pope’s hands, who might 
admit the same; and the concubinate of many should be 
forbidden. 165: Life Father Sarfi (1676) 47 Their Matri- 
monies were Concubinates, their Children illegitimate. 1660 
Jer. Tavtor Duct. Dudit. im. v.(R.\, Such marriages were 
esteem’d illegitimatc, and no better than a mere concu- 
hinate. a 1679 Hosses Elem, Law Wks. (1840) 1V. 156, 

Concu'binator., v«re—'. [formed as an agent-n. 
on L. verb *concubindre to ConcuBIne.] A man 
that keeps a concubine. 

1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 1. 528 All notorious 
concubinators, usurers, and adulterers. 

Concubine (ke ykizbain), 56. Also 4-bin,-byn, 
5-6 -byne. [a. F. concubin, concubine:—L. con- 
cubinus, concubina, {. con- together + cudare to lie.) 

i. A woman who cohabits with a man without 
being his wife; a kept mistress, 

In reference to polygamous peoples, astbe ancient Hebrews 
and the Mohammedans: A ‘ secondary wife’ whose position 
is separ by law, but is inferior to that of a wife. 

1297 R. GLouc. (1724) 27 Astrilde hire bedsuster (hire lordes 
concubine). @1300 Cursor Af. 8887 (Cott.) O quens had 
{salamon] hundrets seuen ; Thre hundret concubins, he sais, 
Efter pe laghes war in baa dais, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod. 650 
He wolde suffre for a quart of wyn A good felawe to han his 
concubyn A twelve moneth. 1388 WrycLir Gen, xxv. 6 
Sotheli he gaf giftis to the sones of concubyns [1382 secound- 
arye wyues). 1481 Caxton Reynard xxviii. (Arb.) 71 He 
(the cardinal] hath a concubyne whom he moche loueth. 
1515 More in Grafton Chron. 11. 787 As she wist her selfe 
to simple to be hys wyfe, so thought she her selfe to good to 
be hys Concubine. (ce Suaks. 3 Hen. V7, in. ii, 98.) 1530 
Parser. 155 Presire, a preeste ; presteresse, a preestes concue 
hyne. 1563 Homilies us. (1859) 373 After the phrase of the 
Scripture a concubine is an honest name; for every concu- 
bine is a lawful wife, but every wife is not a concubine. 
r6rz Binte Dan. v. 3. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. xiii. 365 
Women-servants, whom they hired of their Masters for Con- 
1807 Rosinson Archrol. Greca v. xi, 452 The 
most essential difference between yur} and waddaxy, wile 
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and concubine, consisted in the former having a dowry, 
and the latter none. | 1815 Enprixstone Ace. Caudul (1842) 
1. 24x Two wives, with as many concubines, are reckoned 
a liberal establishment for the middle classes. 

Jig. Hing tons Lett, (1869) 207 1f we are not now in the 
One Church, but in a Cancatine iso long as it be a doubt). 

atérth, 31841 Lane Arad. Nes. 1.19 A man may have 4 
wives at the same time, and, according to common opinion, 
as many concubine slaves as he pleases. 

+2. A male paramour. Obs. [=L. concudinus, 
F. concubin.] 

¢1430 Lyoc. Bochas 1. xxiv. 95a, Because she had had 
another concuhyne. ¢ 1536 Zudictment cinne Boleyn\Yrench\, 
Her adulterers and concubines. 1g40 UyrRve tr. Vives’ 
Instr. Chr. Won, (1592! Q vj. 

Concubine, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

tl. drans. To take as a concubine. Ods. 

1596 H. Crapuam Briefe Bible 1. 77 Not oncly marrying 
Pharaohs daughter... but also concubining many. 

2, To furnish with a concubine or concubines. 

1800 W. Tayor in Monthly Vag. VIII. 728 The proud, 
inflated Lord, With father concubin‘d, and mother whor'd. 
1890 II. M. Stantey Darkest Africa 11. xxvii. 226 ‘Vhese 
must be wived, concubined, and fed by the natives. 

+ Concw'binize, v. trans. Obs. =prec., sense 1. 

a 1808 W. Owen tr. Alabinogion (in Southey Cid 29 \D.), 
lf thou beholdest a beautiful woman concubinize her, 
though she seem coy. [A mistransl. of Welsh gord[d lercha, 
meaning ‘court’, ‘woo’.] 

+ Comcuby. Oss. rare-'. =Conenbine. 

1560 Burgh Nee. [vebles 20 Dec. 269 The baillies and 
counsall decernis ‘Thomas ‘Thoinsone ane adulterare, and to 
remoif his concnby Jonet Foulare fra him. 

+Concu'leate, fa. pple. Obs. [ad. L. concul- 
cat-us; see ncxt.] Trodden under foot. 

1583 Stupses Anat. Adus. 183 Gods woord contemned .. 
his sacraments conculcate, his ordinances neglected. 

+Concu'leate, v. Obs. [f. L. conculeat-, ppl. 
stem of conculedve to tread under foot, trample 
down, f. con- + calcdre to tread; f. calx, cale- heel.] 

trans. To tread under foot, trample upon. 

1565 Uarrsrinep Divorce et. V1/T (1878) 283 Villan- 
ously and wretchedly conculcated and trodden under foot. 
1609 iste (Douay) 1 Aface. ini. §1 Thy holies are concul- 
cated, and they arc contaminated. 1708 Morreux Nabelats 
(1737) V. 231 We the Burgade Lands have conculcated. 

Jig. 1563-87 Foxe A. § AL, (1684) 1. 2485/2 Oppressing and 
conculeating the Church. .of God. 1600 ILookrr /cel. Pod. 
va. i. § 3 To see that heavenly estate and dignity thus con- 
cnlcated. 3625 Br. Mountacu Aff. Casar 153. 

b. gutr. Vo tread. rare}, 

1657 Tomunson Kenou's Disp. 490 All things on which man 
conculcates. i i 

+Conculca‘tion. Oés.  [ad. L. conciulediiin- 
emt, n. of aetion f. conculcdre: sce prec. Cf. F. 
conculeation (Cotgr.).] A treading under foot. 

1547 Be. Hoorer Christ §& Ats Office viii. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 6: The conculcation of his precious blood. 166 
Frituam Disc. Eec?, ii. 11 Above the Conculcations of the 
World. 1664 11. More dfyst. /nig. 403. 3827G. S. Faner 
Sacr. Cal. Prophecy (1844) 111, 12 The Holy City during 
its conculcation by the Gentiles. 

+ Concu'mbence. Os.-° [f. L. concumb-cre 
to lie together + -ENCE.] = next. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Concumbence, a lying together. 
LTowlell). 

+ Concu’mbency. Os. rare}. 
+-rEncy.] A lying together. 

1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. Dudit. w. i. rule 6 § 22 When 
ieee married Rachel, and lay with Leah, that concum- 

ency made no marriage between them. 

Concupiscence (kgnki#-pistns). Also 4-5 
-pyscens, -ence, 6 -pysence, -piscens. [ad. L. 
concupiscentia (in Vulgate, Tertullian), f. concu- 
pisc-ére, inceptive of concup-cre to be very desirous 
of, long much for, f. cor- intensive + cupcre to long 
for, desire: see -ENcE. Also in F. from 14th c.] 

Ll. Eager or vehement desire; in 7eol. use (transl. 
émOvpia of N.T.) the coveting of ‘camal things’, 
desire for the ‘ things of the world’. 

¢1340 Hamrote Prose Tr.14 A saule bat haues .. ouer- 
comene and dystroyede concupyscens and passiouns. ¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom, xvi. 58 (Add. MS.) Auctor of concupiscence of 
eyen is the world; and auctor of concupiscence of the flessh 
art thou thi self, that livest delicatly, and norisshest thi 
flessh. 1526 Tinpate James i.14 But euery man is tempted, 
drawne awaye, and entysed of his awne concupiscence. 
@1680 ButLer Kem. (1759) U1. 315 A Litigious Man goes to 
Law..to spend his Money, and satisfy his Concupiscence of 
Wrangling. @ 1711 Ken Divine Love Wks. (1838) 217 Con- 
cupiscence, or the love of one creature or other, in com- 
petition with, or opposition to, the love of God. 1860 Pusry 
Alin. Proph. 304 eek is the fire of concupiscence, raging 
within, that. .no houses or fields content these. 

b. with A/, . 

1382 Wyciir Gal. v. 24 Vices and concupiscencis, or 
coueitisis, 31326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 149b, It shall 
..subdue all inordynate concupiscences. @1791 W. Mason 
Spir. Treas. in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xix. 13 Evil 
concupiscences which dwell in their sinful natures. 

2. esp. Libidinous desire, sexual appetite, lust. 

¢ 1386 Craucer Pars. T. P 278 The fuyr of ficisschly con- 
cupiscence. 1393 Gowrr Conf. 111, 267 The king... In- 
combred of his lustes blinde .. Deceived of concupiscence. 
1485 Caxton St. Wenefr. ? The iia eee of Nn that 
persecuted her. 1631 T. May tr. Barclay's Mirr. A 


[f. as prec. 


fndes i, 
Mahomet..forbids not such concupiscences. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. 1%. 1078 And in our Faces evident the signes Of foul 
concupiscence. 175: SmoLtetr Per. Pic. (1779) 11. liv. 136 
This scene .. did not at all contribute to the cooling of his 
concupiscence. @178r Br. Cuartoner Cath, /ustruet. 


CONCUPISCENCY. 


. What are the ends for which matri- 


Sacram. (1837) a1 r r 
A. For a remedy against concupis- 


mony is instituted 
cence. 4 

+Concu'piscency. Oés. rare. [f. as prec. 
with the later suffix -ency, q.v.] =prec. 

1608 MippLeton A Trick, ete. wv. v, The mullipood of 
villainy, the spinner of concupiscency. 1626 Donne Serm. 
xxi. 205b, Our own affections and concupiscencies. 

Concupiscent (kgnkiipisént), 2. and sd. [ad. 
L. concupiscent-em, pr. pple. of concupiscére: see 
prec. and -enT. (So in mod.F.)] 

A. adj. Eagerly desirous ; lustful. 

¢ 1450 [see Concuriscentty], 175§in Jonnson, with citation 
of Suaks. Meas. for Mv. i. 98, where the original reading, 
now accepted, is concupiscrdle. a 1834 Lamp Let. to 
Coleridge (L.), The concupiscent clown is overdone. 1875 
Jowrrt Plato (ed. 2) 111. 57 The division of the soul into 
the rational, irascible, and concupiscent elements. 

+ B. sé. (in p/.) [Perh. by confusion with con- 
eupiscence ; cf. accidence.] Desires, lusts. Ods. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm, Angells 147 When your con- 
cupiscents are cooled by the Holy Ghost. 

+Concupisce‘ntial, @. Olds. [ad. 1. con- 
cupiscential-ts (Augustine), f. concuprscentia: see 
-AL.) ‘Relating to, or of the nature of, con- 
cupiscence ; lustful. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) §13 The concupis- 
cenciall disobedience, which dwelleth yet in our mortall 
members. 1652 Gate Magastrom. 40 Venus, who rules 
over concupiscentiall motions. a@1j711 Ken “ynenotheo 
Wks. 1721 IIE. 22 Satan. -instils Concupiscential Gust. 

Hence +Concupisce‘ntially a/v., concupiscently; 
+ Concupiscentia‘lity, concupiseence. 

1612 Dekker Jf rt be not Good Wks. 1873 L11. 309 Thou 
diest for this treason against my members concupiscen- 
tiallitie. 1626 W. Sccater Expos. 1. Thess. (1629) 244 To 
loue him [God] a little more then concupiscentially. 

+ Concupisce‘ntious, a. O's. [f L. con- 
cupiscentia CONCUVISCENCE + -0US: cf. (icentious, 
etc.) Eagerly desirous, fell of coneupiscence. 

a@1§s§ Branrorn H'ks, (Parker Soc.) 457 We were carnal, 
concupiscentious, idle, ete. 1§83 Stuspes Anat. Abus. 1. 
156 A concupiscencious, baudie, & beastiall looue. 1607 
Dekker HWestw. Hoe v. iv, The Concupiscentious Male- 
factors make ‘em ready & take London napping. 

Concu'piscently, adv. [f. Concupiscent + 
-LY 4.) With conetipiscence. 

1450 Ir. 7. Aerprs viii. 135 It bihouch nedys..pat he 
cleue to no creature concupiscently wip no pryuate loue. 

Concupiscible (kfnkispisib'l,, @. In 5 
-pyssible. [a. F. concupiseride (14th c.), ad. Le 
concupiscibil-1s (Jerome), f. concupise-dre : see -BLE.] 

+1. Vehemently to be desired; worthy to be 
longed for or lusted after. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos ii. 16 All thynges concupyssible to 
thappetyte of theyr desire. 1491 — Vrtas Patr, (Wo de W. 
1495) ¥. Iv. 338.a/2 The vertue of contynence consysteth .. 
also in ahsteynyng hym selfe to see & beholde world] 
thynges & concupyscyble. 1683 F.. llooxer Pref. Pordage's 
Mystic Div. 93 note, A state of pleaceur is..eligibl and 
concupiscibl. 1762 Sterne J. Sh. V. 47 WD.) Never did thy 
eyes behold. .anything in this world more concupiscible. 

2. Vehemently desirous; characterized by desire 
or longing ; of the nature of concupisccnee. 

Concupiscrole appetite, faculty, etc.: one of the two parts 
of our ‘irrational’ nature, the other being the frascihle. 
Camaros 7d émcOvpyrexsy, in his tripartite division of the 
soil.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ui. vi. (1495) 53 Joye and 
Hope come of the vertue concupiscibl. 1526 Pilgr. bah 
iW. de W. 1531) 112 b, Sensualite is called of doctours, the 
appetite Soneupyselble: 1603 Suaxs. Afeas. for AL. v. 1.98 
By gift of my chaste body To his concupiscible intemperate 
lust. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. HA, 110 The Irascible 
passions doe follow the temper of the heart, but the con- 
cupiscible distractions the crasis of the liver. 1722 WotLas- 
ton Relig. Nat. ix. 171 All his affections, concupiscible and 
irascible. 1850 Newman Diffic, Anglic. 259 The irascible or 
the concupiscible principle is ever insurgent against reason. 

+ b. quasi-sé, The concupiscible faculty or prin- 
ciple. Ods. 

1594 Carew //narte’s Exam, Wits xiv. (1596) 250 Our 
first parents .. lost this qualitie, and the irascible and con- 
cupiscible remained. 1653 H. More Conyect. Cadbal. (1713) 
21 The Concupiscible began to be so immoderate as to 
resolve to do any thing that may promote pleasure. 

Hence Concu‘piscibleness. rare—° 

1930-6 Battery, Concupiscibleness, fitness or readiness to de- 
sire or be desired earnestly. 778 in Asn; and in mod. Dicts, 

+ Conewpitive, 2. 06s. rare—*. [f. L. con- 
cupit- ppl. stem of concup-dre, concupise-ére (see 
above) +-1VE.] =CONCUPISCIBLE 2. 

1651 J. Flreaxe] Agrifpa’s Occ. Philos. 140 The con- 
cupitive power of the sou 

+Concupy. Oés. rare—'. App. an abbrevia- 
tion or perversion of concubine (cf. ConcuBy). 

Some have interpreted it concupiscence. . 

1606 Suaxs. 7%. §& Cy. v. ii. 177 Heele tickle it for his 
concupie. 

Concupyssible, obs. f. ConcuPISCIBLE. 

Concur (kfaks'1), v. Also 6-7 -curr(e. [ad. 
L. concurr-ére to run together, assemble, meet, 
rush together in hostility, etc, f. cow- together + 
currére to run, The hostile sense was app. that 
in which it was first used in Eng.: cf. F. concourtr 
(16th. in Littré).] 

+1. intr. To run together violently or with a 
shock ; to come into collision; to collide. Ods. 
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@ 1470 TiptorT Caesar xii. (1530) 15 The shyppy’s .. were 
sore brosyd by reason of concurring. 1513 Doucias neis 
vi. xii. 43 Huge hie hillis, concurrand all at anis, Togidder 
rusch and meyt wyth vther montanis. 2 Bentrey 
Boyle Lect. vii. 236 Ys it not now utterly incredible that our 
two Vessels placed there, Antipodes to each other, should 
ever happen to concur? - 

+b. To run together in hostility; to msh at 
each other. Oés. 

1513 Doucras 2neis x. i. 20 My will was nocht at the 
Italianys In batale suld concur contrar Troianis. 1587 T. 
Hucues Arthur w. ii, Anon, they fierce encountring botb 
concur'd, With griesly looks and faces like their fates. 1660 
S. Fisuer Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 439 They can never 
accord, but are ever snarling and concurring, as Dogs, to- 
gether by the ears among themselves. 


2. To run or come together peacefully ; to meet. 


+a. Of persons: To have concourse. Oés. 

1577 Hettowes Gueuara's Chron. 53 He built a market 
place for the merchants of both people, to trade and con- 
curre, 2609 Biste (Douay) 2 Sat. xix. 41 Al the men of Is- 
rael concurring tothe king. 1632 Litucow Trav. vi. (1682) 
295 By their concurring hither, it is wonderfully peopled. 

+b. To flow together, as streams (material or 
immaterial). Ods. 

1548 Lp. Somerset Afist. Scots 239 Twoo successions 
cannot concurre and fal into one, by no maner of other 
meanes, then by mariage. 1570-6 Lamparpe Veramb. Kent 
(1826) 198 The one ioineth with the first head of Medway 
at Twiford, and the other closeth with the third brooke of 
Medwey a little from Stylebridge, and they all concurre at 
Yealding. can? Ussuer Answ. Fesutt 366 The one [mo- 
tion] wherehy the soule concurreth to the bodie (which we 
call generation), etc, 1643 tr. Fabricius’ Exper. Chyrurg. 
iv. 9 The.. humours do concurre together unto the offended 
part. 1691 Ray Creatton 1, (1704) 69 Why may not Atoms 
of different Species concur to the composition of Bodies ? 

+c. Of lines, etc.: To converge and ineet. Ods. 

1570 Binuincscey £auclid 1. Def. xxxv. 6 Parallel..lines.. 
produced infinitely on both sydes, do neuer in any part 
concurre. 1615 CRooKkE Ee 556 In a round figure 
they concurre and meete together into a poynt. 1703 T. N. 
City & C. Purch. & Vhey always concur in an acute Angle 
at the Top. 18428 Ilutton Course Math. 11. 147 To find 
the resultant of several forces concurring in one point, and 
acting in one plane. : 

d. Of times, events, and circumstances: To fall, 
happen, or occur together; to coincide. 

1§96 Danett tr. Comznes 291 Many matters concur heere. 
1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr.iv. v. 274 As Hectors leysure, and 
your bounties shall Concurre together. 1614 Raceicn Jésst, 
World i, ix. reading’, Matters concurring with the Pelo- 
ponnesian Warre. 1649 Setpen Laws Eng. 1, xxxvii. (1739) 
56 Right and Victory always do not concur, 1751 JouNsoNn 
Rambler No. 160 ? 11 11 were happy if. .virtue could con- 
eur with pleasure. 1868 Bain Jfent. & Afor. Sc. weve $1 
When two pleasures concur, the result is a greater pleasure. 
1884 tr. Lotze’s Logic 390 The chance that different and 
mutually independent events will concur is measured by tbe 
product of their respective chances. 

e. £ccl. Of two feasts: To fall on two con- 
secutive days, so that the second vespers of the 
one coincide with the first vespers of the other. 

1863 Neate &ss. Liturg. 113 Suppose that the Second 
Vespers of an ordinary Sunday were to concur with the 
First Vespers of a Festival of the First or Second Class. 

+f. Of qualities, attributes, etc.: To coic to- 
gether or be combined 77 the samc person or thing; 
to meet a. Ods. 

1574 Wiitcirt Def. Auusw. 253 None can be founde 
in whom all these qualities do concurre. 1596 Drayton 
Legends wv. 202 Youth, Wit, and Courage, all in me con- 
curre. 1672 Marvete Aceh, Transp. i. 301 If Government, 
and the preaching of the Gospel, may well concur in the 
same person. ; 

3. To combine in actiou, to co-operate : 

&. of persons, ete. 

1549 Compl. Scot, Prol. (1872) 12 Al sortis of craftis suld 
concur to gyddir, ande ilkane til help vthirs. 1588 ALLEN 
Admon. 47 They should not acknowledge her..but accord. 
ing to euery ones power and habillite, to concurr to her 
deposition and condigne punishment. 1626 W. Scrater 
Exp.2 Thess. (1629) 166 dod concurres to euill; not fosé= 
tiue, vut prinatiue. 164a J. Bart Answ, toCan ii. 42 The 
whole Church should concurre in that action, 1 Geo, 
Euiot F. /7olt (1868) 36, I concurred with our incumbent in 
getting up a petition against the Reform Bill, 

b. of things, causes, circumstances, conditions. 

2 Myrr. Mag. Hen. VI, xit. 83 Thus wrath and 
wreake divine, mans sinnes and humours yll, Concur in one. 
1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 921 There be boca 
causes concurring, which mooue men to praier, 1633 G. 
Hersert Semple, Praise ii, All things concurre to give it 
a perfection, 1677 Grew Anat. Plonts, Lect. v. Colours 
Plants i. $11 How doth the Air concur to the Greenness 
of Plants? 1817 R.JAmeson Char. Alin. 159 One of the plane 
angles which concur to the formation of the solid angle. 

zs Stantey Last. CA, iii. pees Two opposite forces 
concurred in bringing about the Council of Nicea. 

4. To agrce in opinion (27th). 

1590 Sir i Save Dise. Weapons Aiijb, They doo al- 
leadge .. that their wars are now growen to greater perfec- 
tion..in the which I do concurre with them. 1631 Star 
Chamb. Cases (Camd. Soc.) 22 For the censure I doe con. 
curre with M' Chancellor. 1666 Pervs Diary (1879) IV. 16 
Whom my wife concurs with me to be a pretty woman. 
19749 Fizvoinc To Younes Wks. 1775 111. 8 Mr. Alworthy 
by no means concurred with the opinion of those parents. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 404 From what was said..he 
concurred that the intention of the testator was lawful. 1876 
Grote Eth. Fragme. ii. 37 If the public dissent from our 
views we say that they ought to concur with us. 


+5. Of things: To agree, accord in quality, 
character, etc. Ods. 


CONCURRENCY. 


1576 FLeminc Panopl. Epist. 207 Your doinges therefore 
shall concurre and agree with reason and conscience. 1597 
Suaxs. 2 Hen. /V, wi. 87 To establish here a Peace in- 
deede, Concurring both in Name and Qualitie. 1610 
Guitum Heraldry ww, vii. (1611) 205 The hanging downe of 
the bag from the Handwrist, doth concurre with that forme 
of Sleeue which the women of Galway ..at this day doe 
vse. 1765 H. WaLrote Otranto i. (1798) 18 It was now 
twilight, concurring with the disorder of his mind. 1788 
Trifler 399 As the opinions of mankind concur to his incli- 
nations and suit his taste. 

6. Law. Of rights, titles, etc. : To cover or claim 
the same pround ; hence, to couflict, clash. 

1623 Sir H. Fincu Law (1636) 61 When two titles con- 
curre, the best is preferred. 1767 Biackstone Comm. 11, 
259 Where the king’s title and a subject's concur, the king’s 
shall be always preferred. 

Concurbit, obs. f. Cucursir. 

1386 Cuaucer Can. Veont. Prol. & T. 241. 

Concurrence (kfnkzréns). Also 7 -ance. 
[ad. med.L. concurrentia, f. concurrére (see Cox- 
cuR); or perh. immed. from concurrent: see -ENCE, 
In Fr, concurrent occurs from the 15th c. onward.] 


+1. Running together, confluence ; meeting. Oés. 

1634-5 Brereton Trav. (1844)125 There is a concurrence 
and confluence of three strong tides. a 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts 165 Where to place that concurrence of waters. 

+b. Confluence of people ; concourse, meeting. 

1632 Litncow Trar, v. 201 It is both large and populous 
.. which draweth a_concurrance of all nations to it. 
a@ 1639 Wotton in Gutch Coll, Cur. 1. 221 He drew a 

reat concurrence, from that Kingdom. 1675 Ocitsy frit. 

ntrod. 8 Through which Passage a numerous Concurrence 
doth pass. : 4 

c. The meeting of lines, surfaces, etc.; in mod. 

Geom. the point of meeting of three or mote lines. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 184 Two strait lines, 
which are applied to one another .. may be separated .. in 
such manner, that tbeir concurrence in one point will still 
remain. 1688 A. Fox tr. [Vurtz' Surg. 11. xiv. 260 This Symp- 
tome befals..all other joint wounds..where there is a con- 
currence of sinews and muscles. 1709 BerkeLey 7h. Vision 
§ 5 Theconcurrence of the opticaxes. 1881 J. Casty Seguel 
to Euclid 10 The point of concurrence of perpendiculars 
from the angles on the opposite sides. = 

2. Occurrence together in time, of events or cir- 
cumstauces ; coincidence; a juncture. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. ii. § 2 So in states, arms and 
learning.. have a concurrence or near sequence in times. 
1647 May //ist. Parl, 1. i, 1 In such a concurrence of high 
affairs .. nothing was so irksome to the people as delay. 
1711 Anpison Sfect. No. 257 28 Our Bebaviour in every 

neurrence of Affairs. 1756 Jounson Let. to J. Warton 
rs Apr. in Boswell, Except there be a lucky concurrence of 
a postday with a holiday. 1805 Fosrer £ss. 11. ii. 27 The 
most opportune concurrence of circumstances, 1860 TyN- 
OALL Glac. 1. App. 434 We have established tbe concur. 
rence of the phxnomena of cleavage and pressure. 

b. Eccl, (See quot. 1879.) 

1863 Neace £ss. Liturg.112. 1879 Marg. Bute tr. Roman 
Breviary 1. p. xix, By Concarent {as opposed to Occur- 
rence, which is two Offices falling on the same day), is 
meant the case of the Second Vespers of one Office falling 
on the same evening as the First Vespers of another. 1889 
Sarum Dioc. Kalendar, Tables of rules for Occurrences 
and Concurrences. | . 

3. Combination in effecting any purpose or end, 
or in doing any work ; co-operatlon of ageuts or 


causes. 

1g25 Br. or Batu in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 87. 1. 309 The 
Pope of Rome was never lykea Pope tyll he had the con- 
currence off other Princes. 21631 Donne in Sedect. (1840) 
83 Concurrence, and co-operation to our own salvation. 
1635 SWAN Spec. M. v. § 2 (1643) 143 When there is a more 
unusuall concurrence of causes. 1711 Apoison Sfect. No. 
112 P7 Their mutual Concurrence in doing good. 1855 Bain 
Senses & Int, 1. i. (1864) 85 The organization of the nervous 
centres, for the performance of actions requiring the concur- 
rence of several of them. 

4. Accordance, agreement; assent, consent. 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. Introd. 1, ] found a general 
concurrence of the Learned. 1 Pacey Evid. 1. ix. $6 
Their [Christians’] concurrence in the Canon of Scripture is 
remarkable, 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr, at. vii, He signified 
his concurrence in tbe views advanced. 

| 5. Pursuit of the same objcct; rivalry, compe- 
tition. (Nowa Gallicism: cf. Concurrent B 2.) 

1603 Hottano Plutarch's Mor. 434 Appius Claudius was 
in election and concurrence against him for the office of 
Censourship. 1832 Gen. P. THomrson Z£-xerc. (1842) 1. 57 
The arguments against competition (concurrence) .. all 
finally come aground on this rock. 2866 Lecxy Nation. 
11, 380 To reduce, by increased concurrence, the wages of 
the remainder. 1873 Brownine Red Cott, Nt.-c. 264 What 
say you.. To trying a concurrence with La Roche, And 
laying down a rival oyster-bed ? 

6. ss CONCURRENCY 4. 

3809 Tomuins Law Dict. s.v. Court, The Archdeacou's 
Court. .jurisdiction is sometimes in concurrence with, some- 
times in exclusion of, the Bishop's Court of the diocese. 


Concu‘rrency. Also 7 -ancy. [f. as prec. 
with the later sufhx -ENcY.] ; 
1, A running together in place or time; meeting, 


combination. 

1597 Hooxer Eccd. Pol. v. Wks. IL. 121 Is it probable that 
God should... command concurrency of rest with extra- 
ordinary occasions of doleful events? 1605 Tinme Cuca? 
ti. iv. 116 The equal concurrencie of sulphur and quick- 
silver. @1635 NAUNTON ge Reg. (Arb.) 63 Where 
there was a concurrencie of old bloud with fidelity, a mix. 
ture which ever sorted with the Queens nature. 1660 tr. 
Paracelsus’ A rchidoxis \..w. 41 There's made a concurrency, 
or meeting of two likes. 1880 Ruskin in 19th Cent, June 


CONCURRENT. 


942 The fields on each side of it are... cut through.. by the 
wild crossings and concurrencies of three railroads. 

2. Accordance in operation or opinion; co- 
operation ; consent; =CONCURRENCE 3, 4. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. 1x. xlix. (1612) 226 But much 
more Concurrancie from one to all to stop that common 
Sore. 1618 Sir H. Carey in Fortesc. Papers 56 Soe gene- 
rall a concurrency..in that opinion. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 
227 Books. .written by the concurrency and direction of tbe 
Holy Ghost. 

b. Something that concurs with other things; 
a concurring circumstance, ete. 

3636 Brunt Voy. Levant (1637) 40 This ire compasse 
helps other concurrencies to justifie the Turkish reports, 

+3. Pursuit of the same object with another ; 
competition, rivalry. Ods. 

1597 Daniet Cry. Wares vin. Ixxxviii, To .. shut out all 
other concurrency. 1632 Le Grys Vell. Paterc. 188 In their 
concurrency for the place of the Soveraign Bishop. 

+4. The quality or fact of being concurrent in 
jurisdiction ; joint right or authority. Ods. 

1691 T. H[ate) Ace. New Invent. p. ini, The Admiral .. 
hath. .a concurrency witb the Lord Mayor of London in the 
Conservatorship of the River of Thames. a1750 AYLIFFE 
(J.\, A bishop might have officers, if there was a concur- 
rency of jurisdiction between him and the archdeacon, 

Concurrent (kpnkzrént), 2. and sb. Also 5-7 
-ant, 6 -aunt(e. [ad. L. concurrent-em, pr. pple. 
of concurrére: see Concur and -ENT. Concurrens 
was common as an adj. in med.L., and concurrent 
was used in Fr. from 13th c. French influence is 
perh, accountable for the carly spelling -a(z)z7.] 

A. adj. 

1. Running together in space, as parallel lines ; 
going on side by side, as proceedings; occurring 
together, as events or circumstances; existing or 
arising together; conjoint, associated. 

1495 Act 1x fen. VIZ, c. 32 §1 Every other thing con- 
currant that in that partie were requisite. 1534 Lp. Ber- 
ners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Biij, Nor at the philo- 
sophers .. were concurrant in one time, but after the death 
of one good, an nother came better. 1547 Boorve Brev. 
Health Pref. 4 Yf..it have any other infirmytie concurrant 
with it. 1578 Baxisrar Hist. Alan 1. 29 A broad, and 
deepe cauitie .. through the which are concurrent, not a 
small number of tendons. 1622 Bacon //en. V7/, 3 There 
were. .concurrent in his Person, three severall Titles to the 
Imperiall Crowne. 1667 Bovite Orig. Formes & Qual, 
Forms which. .may be as fitly styl’'d Coordinate or concur- 
rent. 1741 RicHarpson Pamela (1824) 1.6 The concurrent 
voices of both sexes. 1844 Wittiams Read Prop. Law 
(1877) 175 The concurrent existence of two distinct systems 
of jurisprudence was a specie feature of English Law. 
1878 Gien Public Health Act 1875 v1. (ed. 9) 254 Concur. 
rent rates for repairs of Highways are invalid if made for 
the same period of time. 

b. Meeting in or tending to the same point; sf. 
in modern Geonz. of three or morc lines. 

@ 19721 Prior Conversation 32 Like lines concurrent to their 
center, 1879 Rusuin Lett. fo Clergy 44 The pressure of the 
concurrent crowd, 1881 J. Casey Segued to #uclid 3 When 
three or more lines pass through the same point they are said 
to be concurrent. 1885 Levpresporr Cremona’s Proj. Geom, 
155 If then four concnrrent straight lines. .are given. 

2. Acting in conjunction; co-operating; con- 
tributing to the same effect. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 583/2 Manne can not 
tourne ynto him without ..concurraunte helpe of goddes 
especial grace. 1545 Raynotp Ayrth Mankynde 137 
Thre principal partes concurrent to the same. 1651 BaxTER 
Inf. Baft. 342 It is reall Baptism that is here mentioned, 
the Spirit bemg spoken of as a concurrent cause, 1706 Dr 
For Jure Div. x1. 246 Concurrent Parliament supports his 
Throne, 1875 H. E. Mannine Aftssion H. Ghost ii. 36 He.. 
gives them the concurrent assistance of His own power. 

3. Accordant, agreeing, consistent, harmonious ; 
expressing concurrence. 

1542 Boorpe Dyetary x. (1870) 252 The contrarye vsage, 
whiche is not concurraunt with nature. 1556 J. Hevwoop 
Spider & F. xxiv. 76 This case to lordes and tenauntes is 
concurrant. 1660 R. Coxe Power & Suéb7. 145 A concurrent 
consent of all Histories. 1762 J. Brown Poetry & Mus. iv. 
(1763) 42 By Shouts of Sympathy or concurrent Approba- 
tion. 1772 Sir W. Jones £ss. i. (1777) 164 The beauties of 
Yemen are proved by the concurrent testimony of all 
travellers. 1866 J. Marringau Zs. 1. 136 The results are 
remarkable and concurrent. 

4. Law. Covering the same ground (hence, in 
the case of titles =conflicting) ; having authority 
or jurisdiction on the same matters ;_ co-ordinate. 

1531 Dial. Laws Eng. 1. ix. (1638) 20 If two titles be 
concurrent together ..tbe eldest title shall be preferred. 
1579 FENTON Guieciard. (1618) 172 They had made the 
Count Rainuce concurrant with ian in authoritie. 1767 
Brackstone Comet, II. 513 The chancery has a concurrent 
jurisdiction with them. 1768 /éid. III. 40 In some of them 
the king’s bench has also a concurrent authority. 1861 
May Const. Hist, (1863) I. vii. 462 Differences Between 
concurrent jurisdictions, which no other power was compe. 
tent to reconcile. 

_ b. Concurrent lease: a lease made before another 
is expired, and so existing for part of the time side 
by side with the other. 

1622 Jas. 1. Justruct. conc. Bps.{T.), Every bishop, that 
shall be nominated by us to another bishoprick, shall. . not 
presume to make any. .concurrent lease. 1767 BLacKsTONE 
Comen, I. 32x Where there is an old lease in aie » no con- 
current lease shall be made, unless where the old one will 
expire within three years, 1848 Warton Law Lex, 365/1 
Ifa lease be made for life or years, to one, and afterwards 
the lessor inake a lease for years, to another, the second 
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lease is a concurrent lease .. if the first lease be for twent 
years, and the second lease be for thirty years, and both 

cin at one time, the second lease is good for the last ten 
hi Fete 

c. Fire Insurance, Used to signify that all the 
Companies insuring a particular risk have accepted 
equal or proportionate amounts of the total sum 
insured, and have adopted precisely similar policy 
wordings, clauses, and warranties, so that in the 
event of fire, all shall be assessed on one identical 
basis in the determination of their various con- 
tributory proportions of the loss. 

1873 Wacrorp J/xsur. Cycl., Concurrent Polteies.. are 
such as are concurrent as regards property covered withont 
reference to average or other conditions. 1890 Lett. fron 
Western Assurance Co. of Toronto has the phrases ‘ $80,000 
total concurrent insurance allowed’; ‘other insurances 
{concurrent in form) permitted without notice’, etc. 

B. sé. 

1. A concurrent circumstance, a contributory 
cause, 

(1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxi. 259 Whan 
all these condycyons shall be togyder and concurentes.] 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety vi. § 19. 256 Consider how few steps 
he has to the end of hisunhappy journey, though no extrinsic 
concurrent should hasten his pace. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamit- 
Ton Lect. Metaph, (1877) 1. tit. 59 Each of these three con- 
currents must be considered as a partial cause, for, abstract 
“3 one, and the effect is not produced. 

. A rival claimant, a competitor. 
(exc. as a Gallicisin). 

1581 Savice Zacitus’ fist. i. xxxviit. 137 Your maiesty 
«ourisheth a concurrent farudien). 1602 Carew Corn 
wadl (1723) 154 a, S. Michaels Mount, looketh so aloft, as 
it brooketh no concurrent, for the highest place. a 1670 
Hacxet Cent. Sern. (1675) 313 A Rebel, that had set up 
a concurrent against his lawful King. 1747 Carte //ist. 
#ing. I. 553 He could scarce keep his gronnd against his 
concurrent forthe throne. 1841 D'Isracu Amen. Lit. 1. 
239 Like .. his unknown concurrents in Germany. 1865 
Morning Star 12 Dec., The Opposition favourite niust, in 
the long run, beat all concurrents. 

+3. A person or thing coexistent or contemporary 
with another. Ods. 

1622 Bacon Hen. V7 Wks. (1860) 478 If a man should 
compare him with the kings his concurrents in France and 
Spain. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 126 But besides 
what it carries in itself, there are other (more extrinsical) 
concurrents that do further signalize this season. ; 

4. Se. Law. One who accompanies a sheriff’s- 
officer as witness or assistant. 

1815 Scott Guy AJ, xxxiii, ‘Mac Guffog, the thief-taker, 
and twa or three concurrents, had a man in hands in the 
kitchen’, 1816 — Antig. xli, ‘I ken it frae ane o' his con- 
currents, as they ca’ them, that's wamed to meet him.’ 

5. In the Calendar: ta, =KEpacr 1b. Obs. rare. 

1561 Eorn Arte Nanig. u. vi. 30b, The concurrent of 
euery yeare, is the number of the dayes passed of the con- 
iunction of the Moone at the begynnyng of Marche. /dfd, 
31 ‘This nomber of Epact or concurrent is founde. 

b. ‘One of the supernumerary days of the year 
over fifty-two complete weeks ; —so called because 
they concur with the solar cycle, the course of 
which they follow’ (Webster). 

+6. Used to rendcr med.L. Concorezsenses, a 
subdivision of the Albigenses in 12~13th c., named 
from Concorezso or Concoregeto in Italy: see 
Mosheim, rath Cent., I. v. § 5. Ods. 

1gfo Futke Stapleton Confut, (Parker Soc.) 77 The 
Protestants are at great variance oe themselves; not 
for learnings sake, as the Concurrents in Italy. 

"i A false singular from concurrents, crroneous 
form of ConcuRRENCE: cf. ACCIDENCE. 

1605 Campen Rene, (1637) 266 Whoeuer will. consider the 
comportment of the English nation, the concurrent of 
martial men. a 16: AUNTON Frage. Reg. (1st ed. 
1641) in Select. fart. Mise. (1793) 174 The concurrent fed. 
1653 current) of her fame carries it to this day. 1635 Swan 
Spee. M, (1670) 40 By their help and concurrant. 

Concurrently, adv. [f. prec.+-1¥2.] Ina 
concurrent or concurring Manner; in concurrence. 

1648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. 301 (T.) They did not 
yote these special and oe means concurrently with the 
voice of God. 1818 Hattam Alida. Ages (1841) I. iii. 235 
The pipe ment of magistrates to administer justice con- 
currently with the consuls. 1882 Pesopy Ang. Marae Tin 
xxi. 160 When newspapers began..they appeared concur- 
rently in all the chiet centres of population and trade. 

Concwrrentness. [f.as prec. + -NESS.] rave. 
The quality or fact of being concurrent. 

48.. Scorr cited by Worcester (1846). 

Concw'rrer. rave. [f. Concur v. +-ER1L] One 
who coneurs. 

1617 Couuins Def, Bp. Ely t.it. 112 The concurrers with 
Anatolius..were led. .with farre diuerse respects. 

+Concurrible, 2. Ovs. In 7 -able.  [f. 
Concur or L. concurrére, on L, type *concurribilrs: 
see -BLE.] Able to concur. 

1611 Corar., Compatible, concurrable, which can abide or 
agree together; or indure, or beare with, one another. 

Concwrring, v7. sé. [f. Concur v. + -ING 2] 
== CONCURRENCE. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. n. 517 God .. by the 
concurring of his generall action, whereby he sustaineth 
and preserueth the natures of all things. 1680 Fitmer 
Patriarcha ii. §7 Their concurring in the election. 

Concurring (kgnkzrin), 292.2. [f. Concur v, 
+-ING2.] That concurs; concurrent. 


Now rave 
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1633 T. Aoams Fxp. 2 Peter i. 17 Cursed is that religion, 
that makes him but a chief Saviour, and requires other 
concurring helps, 1720 De For Caft. Singleton xv, Many 
concurring circumstances. 1732 BerKeLey Alciphr. v. § 15 
The general concurring opinion of the world. 1848 Macau- 
tay /fist. Eng. 1. 299 The independent and concurring evi- 
dence of witnesses hose authority is beyond exception. 

Concwrringly, ev. [f prec.+-Ly 4.) With 
concurrence, concurrently. 

1650 A. BL Matatus J'clemo 35 They are to meet at 
Breda, where now a Babel of them are concurringly tumbled 
together. 31840 ARNoLp Ze?. m Stanley Lé/ (1844) H. ix, 
195 Those great trnths.. which the highest authorities .. 
seein to me concurringly to teach. 

Concurs(e, obs. ff. Concourse, 

Concu'rsion. ? Ods. [ad. L. concursiin-crm, 
n. of action f. concurrcve to run together, Coxcur.] 
Running or rushing together; concourse. 

1533 BeLLenven Livy 1. (1822) 43 Thair bricht armoure, 
be feirs concursioun, resoundit in the aire. 1621 G. Saxoys 
Ovtd's Met. xw. 545 Th’ Astrean sons in swift concursions 
joyne. 1692 Bentiey Servi. Wks. 1836-811 121 Atoms 
.. by their omnifarions concursions and combinations and 
coalitions, produce successively ..an infinite number of 
worlds. 1917 J. Kettn Amin. Uicon, (1738) 111 They will 
recede with a greater Velocity than they did at their first 
Concursion, 1830 ‘TV. ‘Tavtor Argum, Celsus 23 Recursions 
and concursions of the stars. 

Concuss (kgnkas’, vw [f. L. conerss-, ppl. 
stem of concatcre to dash together, shake violently ; 
in the jurists ‘to terrify by threats in order to extort 
money’; f. con- + guatére to shake, strike, dash, 
ete. Cf. It. concussare (of freq. form) to shake.] 

1. ¢rans. To shake violently; to agitate, disturb. 
Chiefly fg. 

1§97[see Concussep 1]. 1603 Damien Apist. Wks.(t717) 342 
Concussed with uncertainty. 1796 Campaigns 1793-4, 
H. ix. 64 The clouds overloaded conens’d by ihe sound. 
1863 Wyater Suétle Brains 290 Being twice bumped or 
concussed across the South Downs. f 

2. ‘Yo injure (the brain, ctc.) by concussion. 

1689 Movin Sea Clyrnrg. u. vii. go "Tis a sign that the 
brain is concussed. 1865 J. Pavy Warried beneath him 1. 
34 Mr. Merrick, by getting his [brain] concussed, silenced 
the voice of detraction. - 

3. To force by threats (7/0, or Zo do, something). 

From Roman Law, and used chiefly by Sc. writers. 

1839 Atison //ist, Aurope (1849) I. iti. § 53. 305 Louis .. 
had been literally concussed ..into this..ruinous step. 1843 
Fraser's Mag. XXVIL 519 She concussed Donald to move 
his heels. 1880 Kuicur Scotch Serui, 102 Every party .. 
onght to tolerate a dissentient minority, and not concuss it 
into acquiescence, 

b. ‘To overawe or influence by threats; to subject 
to undne coerctve influence. 

1849 Tarts ag. XV1. 267/1 The Tinzes has endeavoured 
to concuss country gentlemen, 1864 Mrs. Ouirnant /er- 
petual Curate W1. 43 Vrank..was no longer to be coerced 
and concussed. 1885 Manch. Exam. 23 June 57 Without 
supposing that he is absolutely concussed by the Crown. 

+ Concussa‘tion. Os. [n. of action from L, 
*concussare, freq. of concetcve (not recorded, but cf. 
It. concussare: sce Concuss v.).] Violent shaking 
or agitation. 

1641 Br. Hart Servo. Rem. Wks. (1660) 68 When he feels 
any vehement concussations of government. 1645 — Peace- 
maker §& 8 (R.) A subterraneous fire .. which after some 
astonishing concussation breaks furiously out. 

Concussed ikgnkest), A/a. [f. Coneuss v. 
+-ED2.] 1. Violently shaken or agitated. 

1597 Dantes Cro, Wares in. Ixxxix, The poore concussed 
Stale. 1605 — PAtlotas Wks. (1717) 336 In his dangerous 
and concussed State. x 5 

2. Affected with concussion (of the brain, etc.). 

1878 ‘I. Bevant Pract, Surg. I. 201 A concussed brain 
should be regarded as a bruised one. 1882 Dadly News 13 
Jan. 5/2 No one is supposed to have a vested Interest in 
the broken legs and concussed spines of the community, 

Concussion (kgnkefon). [ad. L. concussion- 
em,n. of action f, concutive. see Concuss. Cf. 
F, concussion, 16th c. in Littré.] 

1. The action of violently shaking or agitating ; 
particularly, the shock of impact. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos x. 39 Juno prayd the goddys of 
wyndes that eueryche ..sholde make concussyon and tor- 
mente in the ayer. 154 R. Coptann Guydon's Formul, 
Uiv, Woundes or sores made with concussyons or strypes. 
x6sr Hopnes Leviath. ui. xiii. 303 A concussion of the 
Heavens. 1760 tr. Yuan § Ulloa's Voy, (1772) I. vi. i. 306 
This terrible concussion was general all over the province 
of Quito. 1825 J. Nicno.son Operat. Mech. 647 Less 
liable to be broken by shocks or concussions. 1858 GREF.NER 
Gunnery 89 The proper shape and form of cannon to resist 
concussions. 1879 Hartan Eyesight ii. 19 When the retina 
is irritated by the concussion of a violent blow .. flashes of 
light. .result. 

b. transf. and fig. . 

1641 Br, Haus Ser, Rem. Wks. (1660) 65 The concussion 
or unsettlement of the state of Israel, and the division of it. 
1846 Prescott Ferd. & /s. 1. Introd. 85 The brisk concus- 
sion given to the minds of the Catalans. . a! 

2. Surg. Injury caused to the brain, spine, or 
other part, by the shock of a heavy blow, fall, etc. 

1841 R Cortann Galyen’s Terapeutyke 2 Aijb, The 
solution of contynuyte called ecchymosis in greke commeth 
most often with concussyon and ruption. 1656 RipcLey 
Pract. Physick 68 Concussion of the Brain is made from an 
external cause. 1803 Med. Yrnd. 1X. 177 The term con- 
cussion conveys not a precise idea of that derangement 
which is produced in the organization of the brain by 
external violence, on which account..I bave been induced to 
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substitute that of contusion. 1847 Sourn lr. Chedius’ Surg. 
I. 411 In concussion there is always gorging of the brain 
xh blood. 18979 CarrenteR Ment. /'Ays. 1. ii. § 68 (1879) 
72The Spinal Cord musi have been in a slate of concussion. 

3. Extortion by threats or violence, esf. on the 
part of the ruling power. Orig. in Kom. Lav. 

1597 Daniec Civ. Wares iv. Ixxv, Concussion, rapine, 
pillories, Their catalogue of accusations fill. 1602 Fucsecke 
Pandectes 74 This Suetonius reckoneth as one of the con- 
cussions of Tiberius, who tooke from cities and priuate men 
the Mettals in which they were lawfullie interested. 1630 
R. Johnson's Kingd. § Comm. 86 Many cuncussions are 
put in practice from the kings prerogative, to furnish the 
offices with reasonable allowance. 1640-4 Petit, in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. im. (1692) I, 8 These great and high Concussions 
in the Prosecution of this Cause. 1730-6 in Battev (folio). 

4. Comd., as concussion-bellows, a self-acting 
reservoir for regulating the wind-supply in an 
organ; concussion-fuse, a fusc (in a shell) ignited 
by concussion or impact. 

388: C. A. Enwarns Organs 44 The concussion bellows 
lis] a triangular reservoir placed over a valve in the wind 
trunk, 1864 Daily Tel. 18 May, The segment shells could 
not derive much assistance from their concussion fuses, on 
account of the soft state in which the ground was, 

+ Concu'ssionary, 5. and a. [ad. F. concus- 
Stonnaire (16th c.°, f. concussion: see -ARY.) 

A. sé. One who practises ‘concussion’ (scnse 
3); a public extortioner. 

1611 Cotar., Concussionaire, a Concussionarie, or publicke 
extortioner ; one that (counterfaiting an authoritie) extorts 
gifts from men. 16.. Time's Storehouse 931 \L.) A wicked 
magistrate, and publicke concussionary or extortioner .. 
may thus salve his thefts. 1656 in BLount Glossogr. 169a- 
3732 in CoLeEs. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to concnssion or the 
shock of impact. 

1730-6 in Batvey (folio). 

Concussive (kgnkosiv), @.  [f. L. concuss- 
ppl. stem (see above)+-1ve.) Of the nature of 
or pertaining to concussion. 

1572 J. Joxes Bathes of Bath t. 7a, Concussiue, or shak- 
ing paine, procedeth of matter, that is resolued betwene the 
muscles and panycles, 1615 Crookr Body of Man 426 It 
is a concussiue motion. 1794 Gistorxe Halks Forest i. 
(1796! 1§ With concussive roar Echoed the cliffs. 1866 
Ansten in Jntell. Odsert. No. §2. 27§ Concussive move- 
ments or earthquakes. 

+ Concu'te, 7. Obs. rare. [ad. L. concuté-re : 
see Concuss. Cf. obs. F. concutir in same sense 


and use in 16th c.) ¢rans. To shake. 

1599 A.M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bh. Dhysicke 55/1 Take ther. 
out the pot, and shake it..till in concutinge or shaking of 
the same he rattle like poulder. 

Concutient (kynkisfient’, a. nonce-wd. [ad. 
L. concutient-em, pr. pple. of concutére: see Con- 
cuss and -ENT.} Meeting with concussion. 

1859 Trackeray }irgin. xl, The negroes on the malernal 
estate... would meet in combat like two concutient cannon. 
halls, each harder than the other, 

Concyclic (k/nsi'klik), a. Geom. [f. Con- to- 
gether + Cyextc (f. Gr. xuwdos circle).) a. Lying 
(as a series of points) on the circumference of one 
circle. b. Of two or more conicoids: Giving 
circular sections when cut by the same system of 
parallel planes. Also asol. as sé. 

1871 H.M. JerrervinQ. Frnd. Afath. 11. 225. 1874 Satmon 
Analyt, Geom, 3 Dimens. Contents § 104 Forms of Equa- 
tions of Concyclic surfaces, [Text] § 104 Surfaces whose 
coefficients of 22, y?, s%, differ only hy a constant, have the 
same planes of circular section. 1884 C. Smiru Solid Geom. 
(1886) § 173 A system of confocal conicoids reciprocates into 
a system of concyclic conicoids. ¢@éfd. § 174 The points of 
contact of the plane with the concyclics which touch it, 

Concyence, -ens, obs. ff. Conscience. 

Cond, cund (kynd, kgnd), v. 7? Obs. [app. 
from the carlier conde, ConDUE: perh. the final 
vowel was sunk in that of the inflexion, ¢.g. in past 
tense, condyde, condude. Sce also Con v.*] 


+ 1. trans. To conduct. Oés. 

exgoo Beryn pave He woll have... a saff condit enselid. 
Ibid. 3995 He chargit Barons 1welff..To cond him (4/S, his] 
saff & his meyne. 

2. To conduct (a ship): to direct the helmsman 


how to steer; = Con v2 

1612 Trav. Four Englishon, Pref. 11 The Mariners were... 
not accustomed to saile by compasse or cunding of the ship, 
but by the eye and view. 3692in Swith's Seaman's Gram, 
L. xvi. 76 To Cond or Cun, is to direct or guide, and tocuna 
SAip is \odirect the Person at Helm how tosleer her, 1721- 
1790 Baitey 70 cond,toconn. 1823 Crane Technol. Dict.,Cond. 

3. To direct fishing-boats after a shoal of her- 


ting or pilchard, as seen from heights overlooking 


the sea; to balk. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 32 b, The boates are directed in 
their course by a Balker or Huer, who standeth on the 
Cliffe side, and from thence best discerneth the quanlitie 
nnd course of the Pilcherd,according whereunto hee cundeth 
(as they call it) the Master of each te (who hath his eye 
slill fixed upon him) by crying with a lowd voice, aes 
through his fingers, and wheazing certing diuersified an 
significant signes, with a bush, which bee holdeth in his 
hand. 1603 Act: Fas. /, ¢. 23 To Bnlke, Ilue, Conde, Di- 
rect, and Guide the Fishermen. 1867 Smvtu Saslor’s Word- 
Bk,, Cund, to give notice which way a shoal of fish is gone. 


Condamn, -dampn, obs. ff. ConDEMN v. 
i Conde, condee (kpnde). [Sp. conde count 
:—L, comil-em: see Count.] A (Spanish) count. 
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1633 T. Starrorp Pac. [/ib, xxiii, (1821) 425 My masier 
senl me to assist the Condees Oneale and Odonnell. 1642 
Life Dk. Buckhm. in Select. Hari. Mise, (1793) 287 The 
marquis..replied with some heat, that the condce’s as- 
severation would force him to do that which he had not 
done before. 1653 A. Witson Yas. J, 250 The Duke sent 
the Conde word again. 

+Condecence. Oés. [f L. condectnt-em: see 
ConDEcenT and-ence. Cf. OF. condecence, 14th. 
in Godef. (The L. and F. analogies would give 
the stress co-ndecence, which occurs in condecent 
quot. 1560; bnt Bp. Ken has condecency.)]  Fit- 
ness, suitableness. 

1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles III, 7 In things morally good, 
there is a natural condecence or congruitie to human nature. 

+Condecency. O¢s. [f. as prec. + -ENcY.] 
Fitness, becomingness, mcetness. 

1655 Gurxatt Chr. in Arm. x. $2 ce 269/2 This the 
Apostle urgeth from the condecencie of the thing. 1675 
Baxter Cath, Theol. u. xt. 276 ‘The Condecency of his 
Goodness. 1954 Epwarps Freed. Will iv. i. 196 Tbe 
Amiableness and Condecency of such a Disposition. 19774 
J. Fretcner Sak. by Grace Wks. 1995, IV. 44 foot-n., I use 
the. .expression of Dr. Owen, rewardable condecency. 

b. (with £/.) An instance of such propriety. 

.a17t1 Ken Hymnarium Poel, Wks.1721 II. 77 Thy Jus- 
tice. .Creates Condecencies as strict. 

Condecend, -cent, obs. ff. CoxpEscEND 2. 

+Condecent, a. Obs. [ad. 1. condecént-em 
becoming, seemly, fitting, pres. pple. of impers. 
vb, comdecet, f. con- together, altogether + deced it 
is becoming; or perh. immediately a. I’. condecent, 
14th c. in Godef.] Becoming, appropriate, meet. 

1560 Rottaxn Cré, Verns 1. 807 Scho. .Saluted him with 
gretingis condecent. 1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles INI. 7 Original 
Righteousness was natural to Adam, i.e. most condecent 
to his nature. 1901 Bevertey Glory of Grace 14 It was 
every way condecent to the infinitely Holy..Creator. 

Condecent, obs. form of ConDESCENT. 


+Condecently, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY?.] 
Becomingly, fitly. 

ax6sg Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 293 Fitly, condecently, 
answerably, becomingly. 

+ Conde‘corate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
condecorire to adom excessively or carefully, f. 
con- + decorareto DECORATE.) To decorate greatly ; 


(?) to combine to decorate. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 21 Gorgeous architectures that 
condecorate and adorne it. 1634 Sir T. Herpert Trav. 206 
They have among them many cris nat condecorated 
with propheticke gestures. /é/d. (N.), Many choice and 
fragrant gardens also condecorate her. 

Condel(I, obs. form of CANDLE. 

+ Con-delegate. Obs. rare. [f. Con- + DELE- 
GATE.) A fellow-delegate. 

3726 AyLturre aurerg. 313 His Collegue or Con-delegate. 

|| Con delicatezza, delirio: sec Con prep. 

Condemn (kgndem’, v. Forms: 3-4 con- 
demp, 4-6 -dempn(e, 7 condem, -demne, 6- 
condemn. Also 4-6 condampn, 6 -damn. 
(a. OF. condemne-r, -dempne-r, also from 13th c. 
condamner, ad. L. condem( p)nare to condemn, 
convict, sentence, etc., f. con- together, or intensive 
+dam{( p)nd-re to damage, hurt, condemn. In Fr. 
the verb settled down into the form condamner 
(cf. It. condannare), which was also frequent in 
Eng. from 14th to 16th c.; bat here the influence 
of the Lat. caused the final prevalence of condemn.) 

1. trans. To pronounce an adverse judgement on ; 
to express strong disapproval of, censure, blame. 

1300 Cursor M. 18176 (Goit.), Quat ert bu.. pat..Con- 
dempnid pu ee all vr pouste? ¢ 1449 Pecocn Repr. 4 The 
clergie which summe of the comoun peple .. ITugen nnd 
Condempnen to be yuele. xgsq Be. Scot in Strype Ann. 
Ref. 1, App. x. 29 We do not unadvisedly condempne our 
forefathers and their doings. 1601 Suaks, Tred. N. m1. iv. 
x41, I could condemne it as an improbable fiction. 166 
BramMwart Just Vind. ti. 7 So long as they forbear to cen- 
sure and condemn one another. 1788 Rein Aristotle's Log. 
iv. § 1. 68 This is a fault in reasoning which Arislotle con- 
demns, 1871 R. W. Dace Commandm. ii. 41 The second 
Commandment condemns n very different sin from thnt 
which is condemned in the first. 

b. Said of witnesses and acts: To procure the 
condemnation of, to bring about the conviction of. 

1382 Wreur Wisd. iv. 16 Forsothe the rijlwis dead con- 
dempneth the unpitous men on liue. — Afaté, xii. 41 Men 
of Nynyue shal ryse in dome with this generacioun, nnd 
shulen condempne il. rg09 Fisher Wks. 242 If I wolde 
ei, myn owne selfe, my wordes shall condempne me. 
r6rr Biete Afatt, xii. 42. 2632 Haywarn tr. Biondi's 
Eromena 22 Concealing such things as might condemne 
her selfe for a mediatrix. Afod. Their looks condemnthem. 
His subsequent conduct condemns him. 

e. absol. 

3535 Covernate Lake vi. 37 Condempne not and ye shal 
not be condempned. 

2. To give judicial sentence against; to find 


guilty, convict. Opposed to acgut?, absolve. 

a 1349 Hampote Psalter cviii. 6 When he is demyd ga he 
out condempnyd. 1388 Weir Afark xiv. 64 And thei alle 
condempneden yee to be gilti ofdeeth. x589 Aftrr. Afag., 
Dk. Clarence li, Y giltles was condemned. 161: Brste Dew?, 
xxv, 1 The Iudges .. shall iustifie the righteous, and con- 
demne the wicked. 1680 G. Hicxes Spir. Popery 45 She 
was since Arraigned and Condemnf{ed) for the HorridiN cee: 
1735 Pork Sat. vu. 15 The thief condemn’d, in law already 
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dead. 19795 Gent. Afag. LXY. 1. 519 The execution of two 
men condemned by a general court martial for riotous and 
disorderly conduct. Fs W. Swim Swtaller Hist. Eng. 
156 Cranmer had been tried and condemned with Lalimer 
and Ridley. 

b. absol. 

1647 Sactmarsn Sparki. Glory (2847)177, I dare not judge, 
nor condemn, nor conclnde. 

3. esp. with the penalty expressed, as condemn to 
death, to be beheaded: formerly also in a fine or 
forfeiture. 

1382 Wvcuir 2 Chron, xxxvi. 3 The kyng of Egipt .. con- 
dempnede the Iond in an hundrith talentis of syluer. ¢ 1400 
Maunnev. x. (1839) 114 The obere schall he condempne to 

rpeluell peynes. 1435 Paston Lett. No. 5. 1. 21 Sir John 

aston... hath optyned me condone to bym in CCC 
(vij] marcz, 1514 Barctay Cyt. § Ufplondyshm. (Percy 
Soc.) 44 Condemned to suffer suche payne. 1526-34 Ten- 
DALE uke xxiv. 20 To be condempned to deeth. x51 
Rostnson tr. Afore’s Utop. 1. (Arb.) 145 Condempned him 
into exile. 1603 SHaks. Jfeas. for M.v. i. 419 We doe con- 
demne thee lo iii very Blocke. 1642 Rocers Naaman 19 
Condemned in as much as they are worth. 1713 Afen:. 
Sign, Rozelli (ed. 2) 1. 212 They condemn'd me to perpetual 
Imprisonment. 1848 Macautay /fist. Eng. (1858) II. 229 
A woman..was condemned to be whipped through all the 
market lowns..in Dorset. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi, 268 
Condemned 1o do penance in-the streets of London. 

4. To pronounce guilty of (a crime or fault). 

1535 Wriotnestey Chron, (1875) I. 28 And there con- 
dempned of highe treason against the Kinge. 1600 Hot- 
LAND Livy VIL xiii. 257 Supposing themselves by you con- 
demned of cowardise. 1624 Heywoop Gunatk. 1. 97 She 
was condemned of incest and buried alive. 1665 Bovis 
Occas. Reff, v. i. 295 Condemn him of a mis-expence of his 
Time or Talents. (1938 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 53 The 
Synod. .condemned_ him of heterodoxy. 1882 J. é Mori- 
son Macaulay 76 11 is vastly more comforting to hear 
Dr. Lingard condemn James II of injustice, infatuation, 
arbilrary and impotent policy. n 

5. To doom to punishment in the world to 
come, to damn. 

137 Barsour Bruce iv. 26 In hell condampnyt mot he be. 
1563 Nower in Liturgy. Serv. 0. Eliz, (1847) 496 God doth 
punishe us in this worlde, that we should not be con- 
dempned witb the wicked in the worlde to come. 1540-78 
Gude & Godlie Ballates (1868) 21 We had elernallie in hell 
condampnit bene. 

+ b. aésol. To damn. Oés. 

¢1460 Sir R. Ros tr. La Belle Dame 374 in Pol. Rel. & 
L. Poems 11866) 64 Ye and othir that swere suche othis 
faste, and soo condempne & cursen too & froo. 

6. fg. To doom or devote to some (unkind) fate 
or condition ; in fass.to be doomed by fate Zo some 
condition or Zo do something. 

1653 Watton Axgfer i, 5 Men that are condemn'd to be 
rich, 1674 ur. Scheffer’s Lapland xxviii, 131 They (Rein- 
deer] are tamed; one sort being condemned to the Sledge... 
others to carry burdens, 1734 Pore Zss. Afan iv. 263 Con- 
demn’d in bus'ness or in arls to drudge. 1796 Morse Amer, 
Geog. 1. 58 A tract of sea..condemned to perpetual calms. 

7. To adjudge or pronounce forfeited, as a prize 
of war, smuggled goods, etc. 

1905 Lond. Gaz. No. 4143/4, 8 Casks of Brandy, seized 
and condemned according to tex 1783 Gent. Afag, LIII. 
1.175 If it (i.e. a Dutch ship] is condemned as a prize it is 
au the whole will belong 10 Lord North. 1873 Act 36 4 
37 Vict. c. 88 § 2 The court.. having jurisdiction to try and 
condemn a vessel engaged in the slave trade. 

8. To pronounce judicially or officially to be un- 


fit for nse or for conspmption. 

1745 P. Tuomas JYrnl, Anson's Vey. 106 We condemned 
Iwenty-one Fathom of our best Bower-Cable as unfit for 
Use. (1776 Voy, under Byron 139 We found the Falmouth 
man of war condemned and lying ashore. 1867 J. Timas 
Wonderf. Invent. (1882) 358 eee) rifles on this model 
were. .condemned. .from the escape of gas round tbe needle. 
1878 Gren Pudblic Health Act 1875 ui. (ed. 9) 114 If (it].. 
is diseased or unsound..he shall condemn the same and 
order it to be destroyed. . 

9. To pronounce incurable, to give up. 

@ 1831 A. Knox Rent, (1844) I. 38 The sick man’s feeling 
is gloomy, because it condemns him. 1862 Ruskin Afunera 
P. (1880) 46 No man considers himself ricber because he is 
condemned by his physician. 

10. Of a door or window: To close or block 


up. (Cf. Fr. condamner une porte, une fenétre.) 
e165 Linnesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, 488 (Jam.) The 
Frenchmen..condemned all the close and wall heidis that 
war within the casile. 1880 H. James Portr. Lady iii, The 
door that had been condemned, and that was fastened by 
bolts. 1884 C. Reank in Harfer’s Mag. Mar. 637/2 ‘I con- 
demned it ten years ago.’ ‘ Full that,’ said Pierre; '’lwas I 
nailed it up.’ ' 
Condemnable (kfndemnib’l), @. [ad. L. 
condemnabil-ts, f. condenind-re: see -BLE. Cf. F. 
condamnable (16th c. in Littré).) Worthy of con- 


demnation or censure, culpable, blameable. 

158: Sinnev Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 29 If in neyther of these 
Anatomies hee be condemnable. 1591 R. Turnautn Z-rfos. 
St. Fames 155 b, To launch and Iauish out wordes lewdly, 
is iatlenmable folly. 1675 Penn Eng. Pres. Interest Diss 
cov, 43 hey are dae far condemnable upon the Foot of 
Prudence. ax H. Watrote Geo. [7 (1847) Il, xi 370. 
1861 Mitt U¢iit. ii. 37 Hardly any kind of action can 
safely be laid down as etther always obligalory or always 
condemnable, 

Hence Conde-mnably adv. 

Conde-mnant, @. rare. [ad, L. condemnant- 
a F. condamnant) pr. pple. of comlemndre to 

ONDEMN.] =CoNDEMNING. 

1846 G. S. Faner Lett. Tractar, Secess. 234 The spurious 
self-condemnant reading safvatur. 


CONDEMNATE. 


Condemnate, v. rare. [f. L, condemnét- ppl. 
stem of condemna-re to CONDEMN: sce -ATES.] 
To utter words of condemnation, denunciate. 
Hence Condemnating ///. a. 

1866 Lond. Rev, 13 Oct. 405/2 One might be stimulated 
. .by the vigorous language of the condemnating minister. 

Condemnation (kgndemnét-fan). Forms: 4 
condempnacioun, 5-6 -acione, 6 -dempnation, 
-demnacion, -acyon, 6- -ation. [ad. L. con- 
demnation-ent, n. of action £. condemndre to con- 
demn. Cf. F. condamnation (16th c, in Littré).] 

1. The action of condemning or of pronouncing 
adverse judgement on; judicial conviction ; ex- 
pression of disapprobation or strong censure; the 
fact of being condemned: as in ‘your condemna- 
tion of me’, ‘my condemnation by yon’. 

1382 Wycuir Row, v. 18 As by the gilt of oon in to alle 
men in to condempnacioun, 1826 Pilgr, Perf, (W. de W. 
1531) 303 After his iniust condemnacyon to deth. 1568 
Grarton Chron. Il. 596 He thought neyther of death, nor 
of condempnation todie: such affiaunce had he in his strong 
truth, 165r Hospes Leviath. u. xxvi. 144 A manifest con- 
demnation of the Innocent, 1803 Aved. Yrul, 1X. 27 His 
illiberal condemnation of a medicine. 1858 Lp. Manon 
Mist. Eng. (ed. 5) 1. 199 Yet no one has even ventured to 
assert that any of the condemnations were legally unjust, 
1874 GREEN Short Hist. v. 228 The Parliament proceeded 
to the impeachment and condemnation of two ministers. 

attrib, 1791 BosweLt Yohnson an, 1754, The chaplain... 
preached the condemnation sermon on repentance, before 
the convicts. on 7 

2. The state or condition of being condemned. 

1557 N. T. (Geneva) Luke xxiii. 40 Fearest thon not God, 
seing thou art in the same condemnation? 1671 Matton 
PK. ui. 136 To whom belongs But condemnation, ignominy 
and shame, : 

3. The ground or reason for condemning. 

1534 Tinpate Johxiii. 19 This is the condempnacion, that 
light is come into thc worlde, and the men loued darcknes 
more then light. 16x Swaxs. Cys, m. v. 98 Speake, or thy 
silence on the instant, is ‘Thy condemnation, and thy death, 

4. A sentence of forfeitnre. Cf, ConpEMN We 

1885 Ricay in Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 286 A con- 
demnation on the express ground that the ship is enemy's 
property. 

+Conde'mnator, a. Sc. Ods. [a. F. condam- 
natoire.| = CONDEMNATORY, 

1752 J. Loutian Form of Process (ed. 2) 55 A Sentence 
condemnator in capital Crimes. r . 

Condemnatorily (k@nde'mniitarili), adv. [f. 
next +-Ly 2.] In a condemnatory manner. 

1876 Mrs. WintNnry facades das. TH. iv, 381 ‘It was a 
shame,’ she said, not condemnatorily, but pitifully, 

Condemnatory (kgndemnitari), 2. [f. L. 
condemnGt- ppl. stem of condemndre to CONDEMN 
+ -orY: cf. F. condamnatotre, in Cotgr. condemna- 
totre.| Waving the character of condemning ; ex- 
pressing condemnation. 

1563-87 Foxe A, uae 1170 (R.) They proceeded against 
ine with this their bull condemnatorie, 1611 Sprep /Yis¢. 
Gt, Brit, 1x. xiv. 17 After the condemnatory sentence. 1748 
Richarpson Clarissa (1811) III. xiv. gs Every argument 
he uses, condemnatory of his own actions, 1859 Bright 
Sp. Judia 1 Aug., I speak in condemnatory language. 

Condemned (k/nde'md), #47. 2. Also 6 con- 
damned, -dampnit. [f Connemy +-ED1.] 

1. Pronounced to be at fault or guilty; lying 
under condemnation. (Also adsof. with Zhe.) 

1543 in.Se. Pasguils (ed. Maidment) 420 Bukis or warkis of 
condampnit heretikis, 2588 A, Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech, 
68 The auld condamned Anabaptists. 1598 GrENewEY 
Tacitus’ Ann, . x. (1622) 79 So long the condemneds life 
should be prolonged. rg12 Steere Spect, No. 504 P 5 The 
bodies of condemn’d malefactors. 1791 Gent, Mi re. LXI. 
ut. 750 [The Inhabitants of gaols] are divided inioiditierent 
classes of male and female felons, king’s evidences, the 
condemned todie. 1873 Mortey Rousseau 11.65 Her own 
share..in the production of the condemned book. 

&. Adjudged or officially pronounced unfit for use. 

1798 NELSON in Nicolas Disp. (1845) ILI. 200 To throw all 
the condemned Provisions. overboard into the Sea. : 

3. Appropriated to condemned persons, or things 
rejected, as in condemned cell, pew, etc. 

¢1678 P. Coox in &. L’Estrange’s Brief Hist, Times 
im, (1688) 78 In the Place call'd the Condemn'd Hole. 
1717 Hist. Press-Yard 7, 1 was conducted to the door 
leading out of the lodge into the Condemn‘d Hold. 1722 
De For Col. Yack (1840) 145 The poor fellow .. is in your 
condemned hole, 1818 Batpw. Brown fen, ¥. Howard 
v.135 ‘The pit’ and within it, the condemned cell, both 
dirty and offensive. 1836 Dickens Sk, Boz, Visit to New- 
gate, The copdemned pew; a huge black pew in which the 
wretched people who are singled out for death are placed, 
on the Sunday Preceding their execution, 1838 — O. Trvist 
hi, They led him to one of the condemned cells, 1884 A. 
Grtrritus Chron, Newgate 434 Excluded from the Newgate 
Chapel on the day the condemned sermon was preached. 

4. Fastened or closed up (as a door), 

1884 C. Reane in Harfer's Mag. Apr. 680/21, I let him in 
by the condemned door. 

+Condemnedly, adv. Obs. 
In a way that is condemncd. 

1627-77 Fetrnam Resolves u. xlviii. 255 He that hath 
pea to be truly Religious, cannot be condemnedly a 

‘ool. 

Condemner(kgndemaz). [f£Coxprun + -ER1 all 
One that condemns : see the vb, 

1540 CovERDALE Confut. Standish Wks. 11. 3ss_A con- 
demner of them whom Christ dare avow to be saved. 1645 


Vou. IT. 


[f. prec. + -n¥2,] 


| 
| 
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Mitton Tetrach. (1851) 207 A ¢ontradicter of Moses, and 
a condemner of Herod. «1797 H. Watrovr Geo. J] (1847) 
III, ii 40 Admiral Holbourn, one of the sternest con- 
demners of Byng. 1875 Jowett /¥/afo (ed. 2) 1. 374, I am 
not angry with my condemners, or with my accusers. 

Songenining (kgndemin), v/. sb. [f. as 
prec. +-1NG1.] The action of the verb Connemy, 

tggr_ Percivate Sf. Dict., Condenacion, condemning. 
1651 Jer. Taytor Sermt. 1. ii. 25 Condemnings of our sin, 

Conde'mning, ///. a. That condemns, 

1642 J. Raton J/oney-c. Free Fustif. 205 A condemning 
knowledge, 1705 Stannopr Paraphr M1. 456 The Tortures 
-.of a condemning Conscience. 

Conde‘mningly, adv. 
a condemnatory inanner, with condemnation. 

@1865 Mary B, M. Duncan in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
Ps, Ixi. 1 Hypocrites .. are spoken o condemningly. 1879 
G, Mrrepitn Egoisé 11. i, 23 To think.. condemningly 
of her. 

Condemp, -dempn, etc.: sce CONDEMN, ete. 

+Conden, v. Ofs. rare—'. A perversion of 
some word: ? pa. pple. of Conp, Conpecr. 

1609 B. Jonson Case Altered 1. ii, I..conld wish for mine 
own part that things were conden’t otherwise than they arc. 

Condence, var. of ConpENsk a. Obs. 

Condensability  kJndensabi-liti). Also 
-ibility. [f. next +-1TY: so mod.F. condensabilite.) 
The quality of being condensable. 

3806 Hutton Course Alath. 11, 227 It will condense the 
inclosed air into less space, thereby showing its condensi- 
bility, 188: W. PoLe in Academy 28 May 396/2 The con- 
densibility of steam. [In mod. Dicts. € ondensability.) 

Condensable (kgndensib’l), a. Also “ible, 
(mod. f. L. condensd-re to CONDENSE: see -BLE. 
Also in mod.F. (The crroncous spelling conden- 
sible is app. after cxpansible, extensible, ete., from 
L. pa, pple.)] That may be condensed, 

1. That may be increased in density, or reduced 
in volume ; compressible. 

1644 Dicsy Nat, Bodies ix. (R.), Not being in the utmost 
extremity of density, but condensable yet further. 1768 
Fraxktin Hks. (1840) V. 424 Vapor..condensable again b 
the least coolness. 1828 Hutton Course Math. 11. 25g Air 
is..condensible and expansible. 

&. That may be rednced from the state of gas or 
vapour to the liqnid or solid condition. 

1788 Priestiey in PAil. Trans. UXXVIIL. 132 The slowly 
condensable vapour. 27% G, Apams Nat. & Exp. Phitos. 
I. xi. 46x [Carbonic acid] is not condensible in the common 
temperature and pressure of our atmosphcre. 1802 Hexry 
in Phil. Trans. XCIII. 29 The proportion of carbonic acid 
gas condensible in water. 1871 13. Stewart Heat § 135 If 
the gas be condensabte, liquid will begin to make its ap- 
pearance. 1878 Newcome /’of. Astron. in. ii. 274 Metallic 
vapors condensable at a certain temperature, 

Condensate (kgnde'nsét), AA/. a. Os. or arch. 
Also 6 Sc. -at. [ad. L. condensat-us condensed, 
pa. pple. of coudensdre to CoNDENSE.] 

1. Condensed, thickened, increased in density. 
(Formerly construcd as a pple.) 

tsss Eprn Decades 334 The which .. is condensate and 
made thicke. 1570 G. Harvev Letter. (Camden Soc.) 
84 A compacte and condensate bodye, 1689 PackE tr. 
Glauber’s Wks. I, 301 The Wine Cask which is to be filled 
with the condensate juice. 1830 W. Putcuws Aft, Sinai 


u, 72 The clouds .. weigh down On Sinai's desert the con- 
densate air. 


+ 2. Densely covercd, ‘thick? (with). Obs} 

1560 Rottanp Crt. Venus 11. 398 The mont with snaw was 
all sa condensat, 

+3. fy. : z 

15.. Phylogamus in Skelton's Wks, (1862) 1. p. cxxxiii, 

poet rare and recent. . Insolent and insensate, Contendyng 
and condensate. 

Conde‘nsate, s/. [f. prec.: scc -arel 1 c.] 
A product of condensation. 

31889 W. Smutn in Frud. Chem. Industry 31 Dec. 949/2 
That naphtha laden with napthalenc does condense in the 
mains is proved by an examination of the Street-siphon con- 
densates, 

Condensate (kgndenseit), v. Now rere or 
Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. condensére to CONDENSE. ] 

1. ‘rans. To make dense (in consistency), thicken, 
condense, 

15g Even Decades 211 Condensatynge or thyckenynge 
the sayde moyste nuryshementc. 1634 T. Jounson Parey's 
Chirurg. \. xv. (1678) a1 Friction .. condensates, binds and 
hardens the flesh. 1689 Packe tr. Glauber’s Wes. 1. joo 
Wines may be condensated to the thickness of Honey. 

Fig. Hamnonp Seri, Wks. 1684 IV. 611 A little 
critical learning makes one proud; if there were more it 
would condensate and compact itself into less room. 

b. To make dense (in aggregation), to crowd. 

1830 M. T. Santer Law of Population, The different 
degrees in which the population is condensated. 

2. intr. To become dense, thicken, condense 
to become solid, harden. 

1607 Torseit Four-f, Beasts(1673) 384 Some such like humor 
may issue out ofthem [poplars]. .and condensate into a stone. 
1802 Med. Fru. VIIN. 536 Nitric acid..extends itself in. 
considerably and soon condensates again. 

+b. fe. To become intensified. Ods. 

1640 Br. Revnotps Passions xxii. 229 It being the pro- 
pertie of griefe to condensate and as it were on all sides 
besiege the Minde. 

Hence Condensated f//. a. 

1635 N. Carrenter Geog. Del. 1. ii. 21 The thicker and 
condensated parts, 1 tr. Bonet's Mere. Compit. 1x. 316 
Condensated juice of Cichory. 


{f prec. +-1¥2.] In 


CONDENSE. 


Condensation (kpndensétfon). [ad. L. con- 
densition-em, n, of action f. condensdre to Cox- 
DENSE; also in 14th c. F. (Oresme’.] 

1. The action of making or becoming more densc ; 
increase of density; reduction of volume. 

3603 Hottaxp ’lntarch's Mor. 1337 Condensation and 
constipation depresseth and driveth it (matter) downward 
to the middle. 1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Mech. i. 32 
By condensation, he reduc'd the Air into a enacoMicisht 
times narrower, 183x LarpNer Paeumat. v. 308 ‘The con- 
densation of air in the receiver, 1878 C. H. H. Parny in 
Grove Dict. d1us, 1. 159 These waves [of sound} consist of 
alternate condensation and rarefaction. 

b. Optics. Concentration (of light): cf. Coy- 
DENSE v. 1b, CONDENSER 7. 

1832 A. Pritcuarp Aficrosc. Cabinet 189 A condensation 
by means ofa lens. A 

2. spec. The conversion of a sttbstance from the 
state of gas or vapour to the liquid, or (rarely) 
to the soltd, condition. 

1614 Ratricu /ist. Word 1. go Condensation is a con- 
version of Ayre into Water. 1813 Sir H, Davy Agric, 
Chem, ii. (1814) 37 Cold is produced during evaporation 
and heat during the condensation of steam. 188 LARDNER 
Mand-bk, Nat. Phil, dIeat. 333 Names of Gases condensed. 
Pressure under which Condensation took place. 1878 GLEN 
Public Mealth Act 1875 1. (ed. 9)90 An act .. for the more 
¢ffectnal condensation of such gas, A/od. ‘The condensation 
of milk into a viscous mass, 

8. Condensed condition. 

1626 Bacon Sy/ra § 77 A notable instance of Condensation 
and Induration by Durial under arth. 1833 Burwstrr 
Nat, Magic viii. 186 Ina state of condensation or rarefac- 
tion, 1858 Greener Guunery 264 ‘The amazing degree 
of condensation of the elastic air in the nitre and gun. 
powder, ; 

b. quasi-coner. A condensed mass of anything. 

1665 Maniev Grotins' Low.C. Warres 413 When. .a remis- 
sion of cold loosens these conjoyned condensations, the 
several fragments. .arc violently carried into the Sea. 192g 
N. Ropinson 74. Physick 61 Hail is a Condensation of the 
same Nitrous Particles. 1865 Grote /“ato 1. i, 1g Con- 
densations of vapours exhaled from the Earth. 

4, The action of crowding or condition of being 
crowded closcly together ; dense aggregation. 

3828 W. Seweus Ory. Price Ess. 45 The condensation of 
a manufacturing populace. 

5. fg. The compression of thought or meaning 
into few words; reduction (of a literary work, 
etc.) within small or moderate compass by dre 
arrangement, and omission of uncssential details. 

1794 Mariias Murs. Lit. (1798) 36 The. .condensation of 
thought and expression, which distinguish this poet. 1875 
Lyeun Princ. Geol. 1. i. tii, 58 A want of arrangement ant 
condensation in his memoirs, 1879 M, Arnotp Guide Jing. 
Lit, Mixed Ess. 199 A little condensation .. would abridge 
it v another page, 

. quasi-concr, 

1867 Morning Star 5 Aug. 5 Its first leader. .is a condensa- 
tion of sensible thought into clever writing. 1886 Moriry 
It, Martineau Crit. Misc. 111. 20, The condensation of 
Comte’s Positive Philosophy..is said..to be hardly free 
from some too hasty renderi Ss. 

e. Concentration (in fg. sense). rare—), 

185 Mitman Lat, Chr.(ed. 3) I. tu. i. 106 The gradual 
condensation of the supreme Ecclesiastical power in the 
Supreme Bishop. — 2 

Conde‘nsative, ¢. rare. [f. L. condensit- 
ppl. stem + -ive.] ‘Tending to condensation. 

1818 in Topp. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Condensator (kfndensiter). rave. [agent-n. 
in L, form, f. L. condensdre to condense: cf mod. 
F. condensatenr in same sense. (As with other 
sbs. in -afor, some wonld say condensator, or 
co-ndensator.)| A condenser. 

1804 Winsor Sfecifi of Patent No. 2764, 2 [The gas is] 
conducted through cold air or watcr into a condensator. 


1874 Hartwic Acriat W. x, 150 Plants with a hairy foliage 
arc. .good condensators of dew. 

+ Condense, a. Oés. [ad. L. condensus, f. con- 
+densus thick, DENSE.] Dense, condensed. 

1610 W. FotkincHam Art of Survey. viii. 16 Distinguish- 
ing between open and rare soyles, and such as are condense 
and close. 1652 Eart Mono. tr. Bentivoglio’s Hist. Relat. 
2 Tenacious and condence Materials. 1667 Mitton P. dL. 
Vi. 353 1708 Brit, Apollo No. 69 2/r Your Breath is 
rendred .. condense by the nate of the... Air, 1794 
Matuus Pars. Lit, (1798) 325 As from a diamond globe, 
with rays condense. 


Condense (kgnde'ns), v. [prob. ad. F. con- 

dense-r, ad. L. condensa-re, {. condens-us Cox- 
DENSE @.] : 

1. trans, To make dense, increase the density of; 
to bring the particles of (a substance) into closer 
aggregation, so that they occnpy a smaller spacc; 
to reduce in volume; to compress, thicken, con- 


centrate. Chiefly in Physics. (Mostly in passive.) 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch, v. in Ashm. (1652) 77 Ayre con- 
densed is turned into Raine, and water rarified becomes 
Ayre againe. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. it. (1520) 25b/2 
Vyrgyll by connynge condescended [? condensed] or thycked 
the ayre. 1660 Bovte New Expr. Phys. Afech, xviii. 130 
Air .. expanded or condens’d by the heat or cold. 1697 
Drypen Virg. Georg. 1v. 239 Sweet Honey some condense. 
1822 Imson Sc. ¢ Art I. 146 A square phial may be broken 
by condensing the air around it. 1875 Seve Afoney (1878) 
15 At times a person needs to con lense his property into 
the smallest compass, 1875 Urn Dict. Arts 111. 243 The 
Borden process for condensing milk. 
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CONDENSED. 


b. Oftics. To bring (rays of Tight) to a focus 
or tnto a smaller space, so that the brightness is 


increased ; to concentrate. 

1787 G. Anams Ess. Microscope 100 A lens. .to collect and 
condense [the light] on the object. 3 Brewster Optics 
i.9 The rays .. fall upon the mirror MN, and by refiexion 
are condensed upon n small space nt F. : 

c. Electr. To increase the amount or intensity 


of.(a charge of electricity). 

A: Votta in PAil, Trans. LXXII. 245 The metal plate 
. does actually condense or acquire a greater quantity of 
electricity. 1870 R. M. Fercuson Avectr.g4 In this manner, 
electricity of too low a tension to affect immediately the 
gold leaves can be condensed, so as to possess the power. 

2. To reduce (a substance) from the form of 
gas or vapour to the ltquid or (rarely) the solid 
condition, or from the state of invisible gas to 
that of visible vapour or cloud. 

3662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. tu. iv. § 5 The air was con- 
densed intoclouds. 1713 Dernam PAys.- Sheol. iii. note: (R.) 
‘The cold. .by condensing, drives the vapours into clouds or 
drops, 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem, 1.89 Carbonic acid gas 
..is not condensed at that degree of pressure and of tem- 
perature of the atmosphere in which we live, It remains in 
the state of gas. 1816 J. Situ Fanorama Sc, & Art II. 
3zx All the vapours which water will condense. 1865 Lun- 
Bock Preh, Times xii. (1869) 391 To produce snow requires 
both heat and cold; the first to evaporate, the second to 
condense. 

b. To contain in a condensed state. 

1801 Sovtuey Shadaba u.25 Acrystal ring Abdaldar wore; 
The powerful gem condensed Primeval dews, that upon 
Caucasus Felt the first winter's frost. 

3. transf. and fig. a. To bring together closely 
or in small compass. 

1803 Adin, Kev. 11. 87 To condense and agglomerate 
every species ofabsurdity. 1810 Scorr Lady of 4. u. xvii, 
Condensed, the battle yelled amain. 18g2 Lp, Cockaurn 
Felircy 1. 142 By the young [Tories] they were viewed with 
genuine horror. This condensed them ie more. 

b, ¢sf. To compress (thonght or meaning) into 
few words; 10 reduce ‘a speech or writing’ within 
smaller compass by conciseness of expression. Also 
absol, 

3805 N. Nicuot.cs Corr. w. Gray (1843)37 He..approved an 
observation of Shenstone, that ‘Pope had the art ofcondens- 
ing a thought’. 1854 Kixestry Left, 11878) 1. 429 People 
seem surprised at my power of condensing. 1868 J. H. 

Punt Ref. Ch. Eng. 1. 49 To have condensed them [his 
opinions) into the following plan. 

ce. To concentrate, intensify. 

1848 Macatray //ist. Eng. 11. 125 The servile spirit of 
Scottish Parliaments..in the highest perfection, extracted 
and condensed. @ 1853 ROBERTSON Serv. Ser. ui. ii. Power 
concentrated and condensed into the government of Rome. 

4. intr. (for reff.) ‘To become dense; to shrink 
into a smaller spacc, become reduced in volume. 

1704 Newton Ofticks (J.), Vapours, when they begin to 
rondense. 1869 Roscor Adem, Chem. 17, 3 volumes of 
oxygen condense to form 2 volumes of ozone. 

5. intr. of 2. 

1655 Cutrrprrr, etc. Aiverins 1. 1. 3 A hot and moist 
Liver..sends many vapours 10 the Brain, which there con- 
dense or een mice 1700 Drynen Fadles, Pythag. Philos. 

84 Dew condensing does her form forego And sinks a heavy 
jump of earth below. 1878 Iluxtev PAysiogr. 57 Some of 
the moisture ., in the room has condensed upon the glass. 

ef 1674 Govt. Longue ix. § 14 (1684) 754 When therefore 
the recollection of..fancied worth begins to make us aery, 
let us condense again by the remembrance ofour sins. 1889 
Spectator 13 Apr., If those fancies, instead of ‘condensing,’ 
as they onght to condense, into healthy and robust imagina- 
tion, persist in their puerile forms. 

Condensed (kfnde'nst*, Ap/.a. [f. pree. + -ED1.) 

1. Made dense or more dense ; compressed, highly 
concentrated. Condensed milk: milk reduced to 
a thick viscid consistence by cvaporation. 

1606 B. Jonson //ymenat Wks. (Rtldg.) 559 Dark and 
condensed clouds. 1665 Gianvitt Scefs. Sci. 117 A School- 
man is the Ghost of the Stagirite, in a body of condensed 
air, 31836 E.caminer 17 Apr. 255 (Adzvt.), Condensed Pre- 
paration of Sarsaparilla. Roscor Elem. Chem. x 
Ozone is oxygen in a condensed state. 3 Food Frai, 
655 Plain condensed milk, without the addition of the 
sugar. 38971 Evening Stand. 25 Nov. 1/3 [A history of 
Condensed Milk). 

b. Printing. Condensed type: a form of type, 
narrow in proportion to its height. 

Mod. Type List. Eight line Grotesque Condensed Old 
ae Long Primer Latin condensed, 

. Spec. Reduced from the gaseous or vaporous 
to the liquid or solid state, or from the state of 
invisible gas to that of vistble vapour. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Manch, Strike vi. 66 The windows, 
thickened with the condensed breath of the workpeople. 
3863 Herscnre Pop. Lect. Sc. i. (1873) 13 Steam and con- 
densed gases. 1879 Cassed?'s Tech, Educ. nu. 82. 

3. fig. Put into small compass, highly com- 
pressed, compact ; es/. of literary work or style. 

3843 J. Bancock Dom, Amusem., p. vi, Results presented 
in a condensed and lucid form. 1830 Jerrrey in Trevelyan 
Matanlay (1876) 1, pe Macaulay made the best speech, 
the mostcondensed. 2886 Mortev///. Martineau Crit. Misc. 
III. 208 A pithy brevity, a condensed argumentativeness. 

b. Alusic. Condensed score = ine score. 

Hence Conde-nsedness, condensed quality. 


Condensedly (kfndernsédli, -de-nstli), adz. 
In a condensed manncr, with condensation. 


3880 Scribn, Mag. July 472 It covers condensedly, alarge 


and somewhat various field, 1887 Esswortn Xo.xrd. Ballads 
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VI. 382 Elsewhere we read, condensedly. .that the Spanish 
ships, 130 in number, were of different classes. 

+ Conde‘nseness. Os. [f. Coxnensk a. + 
-NESS.] =CONDENSITY. 

1730-6 in Baitey. 1775 in Asi. 

Condenser (kfndensa1). Also g -or. [f. Con- 
DENSE 2. +-ER!, Cf. mod.F. condenseur.} 

I. General: One who or that which condenses. 

1. That which makes dense, collects into smaller 
space, intensifies, etc. : see CONDENSE z. I. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. ii. 6 Infmite variety of Rare- 
fiers and Condensers, 1804 R. Proxy in Fraud. Nat. Philos, 
IX. 275 A condenser of Forces. . 

2. That which reduces vapour to the liquid 
condition (es. by cooling) : see CONDENSE v. 2. 

1860 Tynnact Glac. 1. xx. 137 The cold crags. .acted like 
condensers upon the ascending vapour. 1880 Havcuton 
Phys. Geog. iti. 128 Mountain ranges..serve as condensers 
for the aqueous vapour. 

3. One who condenses or abridges in literatnre. 

1868 Morning Star 16 June, In the.. summary of corre. 
spondence .. the condenser omits to mention, etc. 1870 
Lowrie Study Wind. (1886) 363 He was. .the condenser... 
of Bolinghroke. 3888 Da/sly News 30 Apr. 7/4 Advt., Situa- 
tion wanted As Editor, Sub-Editor. -Concise critical writer, 
condenser. 

II. Specific and technical senses. 

4. A vessel or apparatus in which vapour is re- 
dtteed (e.g. by cooling) to the liquid (or solid’ form. 

a. in Distillation. That part of the apparatus 
in which the vapour is condensed, 

1874 Kxeout Dict, Mech. 1, 607 The still-condenser is 
generally of the worm-tub form. 

attrié. 1890 Pall Mall G. 28 July 6/: Hurricane. .at 
Suakin..demolition of the condenser chimneys, 

b. Steam- Engine. A chamber in a steam-cn- 
gine in which the steam is condensed into water 
on leaving the cylindcr, either by injection of cold 
water, or by exposure toa chilled surface surface 
coudenscr), Also in comb, as condcnser-gauge. 

1769 Watt Specif. of Patent No. 913. 2 These vessels I call 
condensers, 1833 N. Arnott /’Aysicsied. 5) 11. 93 Watt.. 
contrived the separate condenser for his steam-engine, by 
which heat once saved three-fourths of the fuel formerly feed 
31874 Keicut Dict, Mech. 1. ay Mla surface-condenser has 
a series of flat chambers or tubes..in which the steam is 
cooled by a body of water surrounding the tubes, /éid. I. 
609 Condenser-gage, a tube of glass, thirty-two inches long, 
. the upper end. .fixed to the condenser, the lower end dip- 
ping into mercury..to ascertain the degree of exhaustion in 
the steam-condenser. ‘ " 

ec. Gas-works. An apparatus in which the tar, 
ammonia, and other substances mixed with the 
heated gas arc condensed and separated by cooling. 

1809 A. Winsor Sfecif. of Fatent No. 3200. 4 The con- 
densor..serves to cool and decompose the hot smoke and 

as, ¢ 1865 Letnesy in Circ. Sc. 1. 127/2 From the con- 

enser the gas passes to the purifiers. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts 11.579 Vhe condenser, the office Sranicne .is to effect 
the condensation of all those vapours which could not be 
retained hy the gas at the ordinary atnzospheric temperature. 

a. Metallurgy. (See quots.) 

1874 in Ksicut Dict. Afech, 188x Ravsionn A/ining Gloss., 
Condenser, a vessel or chamber in which volatile products 
of roasting or smeling (e.g. mercury or zinc vapors) are 
reduced to solid form by cooling. 

5. Pneumatics. An apparatns for condensing or 
compressing air, a pneumatic force-pump. 

3727-5 Cuampers Cycé., Condenser, a pneumatic engine, 
whereby an unusual quantity of air may be crouded into a 
given space. 1829 Nat. /’hilos., Pneumatics y.20(U. K.S.) 
‘The condenser. .is the opposite of the air-pump. 

6. Electr. An apparatus for accumulating or in- 
creasing the intensity of an electric charge. (Cf. 
CONDENSE 2. 1 ¢.) 

1782 Vota in PAid. Trans. LXX11. App. &, | had rather 
eat it a condenser of electricity .. using a word which 
expresses at once the reason and cause of the phenomenon, 
1790 W. Neciiorson Nat. Philos. (ed. 3) 11. 356 The con- 
denser is of excellent tse to ascertain the presence..of 
atmospherical electricity when the conductor is..slightly 
electrified. 188: Srormswoonr in Nature No. 623. 546 We 
have Leyden jars or condensers for accumulating large 
charges. 188x Maxweru. ges Magn. 1. 50 Accumu- 
lators are sometimes called Condensers, but I prefer to 
restrict the term ‘ condenser’ to an instrument which is used 
not to hold electricity but to increase its superficial density. 

7. Optics. A lens or system of lenses by which 
light is concentrated on one point or object. 

2798 G. Anas Ess. Microscope 107 Fig. 4 represents..a 
condenser. There nre three in number, .they serve to con- 
dense the sun's rays strongly on the object. 1832 A. Parr- 
cnarD Microsc. Cabinet 243 A large condenser placed be- 
fore the reflector. 

8. Wool Manuf. A machine which receives the 
narrow slivers from the carding machine and rolls 
them into ‘slubbings ’. 

1862 Reports of Furies, Exhibition Class xxi. 4 The ‘con- 
denser’ is now very generally used. .It also entirely super- 
sedes the ‘slubbing’ machine. 1874 Kwrent Dict, Mech. 
5.¥., The narrow circumferential cards of the doffing-cylinder 
deliver narrow slivers which pass to the condenser, ? 

9. Sugar Manuf. An apparatus for the partial 
concentration of the clarified jnice. 

3874 in Ksicut Dict. Mech. 

Condensible: sce CONDENSABLE. 

Condensing (kynde'nsig), v4/. sb. : see next. 

Conde‘nsing, f//. 2. That condenses. 

1. Chiefly in names of machines, mechanical 


CONDESCEND. 


apparatus, etc., forming virtnal compounds (some- 
times hyphened), in which it blends with the 
wbl. sb. used attrib, (=‘for condensing’), as con- 


-—e, coil, glass, lens, pan, syringe, valve. 


1787 G. Anams Ess. Alicroscofe 84 There is also a con- 
densing glass to the stage. /érd. The tube with the con- 
densing lense. ¢1790 Imisow Sch. Arts 1. 189 ‘he valve 


that admits the steam from the .. cylinder into the con- 
denser, called the condensing valve. 1826 J. Switn Pano. 
rama St. & Art lI. 25 ‘The condensing syringe. 1835 Urr 
Philos. Manuf, 349 A little tributary stream of the Mersey 
. supplies the condensing power to his steam-engines. 1865 
Waxssroucn Specif. of Patent No.1545 Condensing pans 
employed in the condensation of milk. 1874 Kyicut Dict. 
Mech, Condensing-lens, a plano-convex .. or double convex 
lens, to concentrate rays upon an opaque microscopic object, 

b. Condensing engine: + (a) an apparatns for 
condensing air, or compressing it into smaller space 
(obs.) ; 1 asteam-engine in which the steam is 
conden in a CoNDENSER (sense 4b), or (for- 
merly, as in Newcomen's engine’ by injection of 
water into the cylinder. 

1782 SMEATON Air.pump in Phil. Trans, XLVI. 422 
Making this air-pump act as a condensing engineat pleasure. 
1807 Hutron Course Math. 11.239 The Condenaiig Engine, 
by which air may be condensed to any degree, instead of 
rarefied as in the air-pump. 

1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine, The power of the 
condensing Engine is. .known by ascertaining the tempera- 
ture of the steam, which moves the piston, the area of the 
piston, and the temperature of the vapour which remains. 
3874 Knicnt Dict. Alech., Condensing-engine, one in which 
the steam below or in advance of the piston is condensed. 

2. intr. Growing dense, thickening (like a 
dense cloud, etc.). rare—'. 

1749 Jouxson /rene 1. iv, Like the dread stilness of con- 
densing storms. 

Condensity (k/ndensiti). ie F. condensité, 
f. L. condens-us CONDENSE: cf. density, ad. L. 
densitas, -atem.] 

ti. Density, OFs. 

1611 Cotcr., Condensité, condensitie, thicknesse, hard- 
nesse, closenesse. 1638 Witkins New World xiv. (1707) 
r21 Heaviness is an absolute quality of itself, and really 
distinct from Condensity. 1755 in Jounson. 1814 W 
VTayvor in Robberds Alem. 11, 445 Observations on the .. 
dispersion and condensity of human multitudes. 

2. Condensed qnality; pithiness. 

1885 Blachw. Afag, Feb. 168/2 Her prose had the conden. 
sity, the felicity of fine Verse. 

ondepe-ndent, a. nonce-wd. [f. Cox- + DE- 


PENDENT.] Mntually dependent. 

1808 J. Bartow Columb, x. 623 One confederate, con- 
dependent sway. 

+ Conder. Oés. Also 5 condor. [f. Coxp v.]} 

1. Onc who conds or cons a ship. 

a 1693 Urqunart Aabelais i. li, Ships. set a going at the 
Pleasure and arbitriment of their Rulers, Conders, and 
Steersinen. 1708 Kersey, Conder, one that gives Direc- 
tions to the Stears-man, forthe Guiding ofa Ship, 1727-5 
Cnamaers Cyc/. s. v. Cond, The word is either starboard 
or port the hein, according as the conder would have the 
helm put to the right or left side of the ship. 

2. A man stationed on an eminence by the shore 
who signals to fishing-boats the direction taken 
by the shoals of herring or pilchards; a balker. 

3603 Act Jas. /, ¢. 23 livers persons... called Balcors, 
Huors, Condors, Directors, or Guidors. 1607 CowEt 
Interpr., Conders .. stand upon high places near the sea 
coast, at the time of herring fishing, to make signs with 
bowghes, etc. unto the fishers. x 27-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/., 
Conders, 1867 in Smyti Sailor's Word-bk, 

3. The raised place on which the conder stands. 
[Perhaps a local abbreviation or error.] 

1754 T. Garoner /fist, Dunwich 163 A Conder was erected, 
whereon the Balkers stood to notify. .to Fishermen at Sea, 
the Direction of the Herring Sholes. 

Condorin, obs. f. CANDAREEN. 

3653 H. Cocan tr, Pinto's Trav. xlix. 242 They have no 
money either of gold or silver, but all their commerce is 
made with the weight of cates, cacis, maazes, nnd con- 
derins. 

+Condescence. (6s. rare. [a. OF. condescence 
(15th c.), ad. late L. type *condescensa sb. fem. f. 
pa. pple. of condescendire: see below. Med.L. has 
condescentia (? from Fr.).] = CONDESCENDENCE. 

a 1674 Cressyin Puller Afoder. Ch. Eng. 440 (1843)274 See 
the condescence of this great King. 

Condescenco, obs. form of CONDECENCE. 

Condescend (kpndisend), v. Forms: 4 con- 
decendre, é -desend, 5-6 -dyssend, -dissend, 6 
-descent, (6 -ducend), 6-7 -decend, -discend(e, 
4 -dicend, 4-6 -descende, 6- condescend. Pa. 
pple. -ed; in 6 also condiscent. [ad. F. conde- 
scend-re, aa. \.. condéscend-cre (in Cassiodorus) to 
stoop, condescend, f. con- together + déscendcre to 
Descenp: in med.L, to be complaisant or com- 
pliant, to accede to any one’s opinion, ete. ; in Fr, 
also to come down from one’s rights or claims, 
to yield consent, acqniesce. In the Ayenhite the 
Fr. infinitive was taken as a whole: cf. render, 
tender vb.] : 

I. To come down voluntarily. 

+1. Lt. To come down, go down, descend. Obs. 


€ 1485 Dighy Myst, (x882) 1. 172 Ffor to breke down the 
chyrchys thus I condescende. 1513 Dovctas mets mu. ii. 
44 Condiscend in our myndis [aninris iHabere nostris] and 
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schaw this plane. 1657 Tomunson Revon’'s Disp. 112 They 
scarce condescend to the places about the Liver. 1686 W. or: 
Brrraine /fiemn, Pred, xv. 65 ‘The Kite, which flyeth high 
in the Air, yet vouchsafes to condescend to Carrion upon 
the ground. 

2. fe ‘To come or bend down, so far as a par- 
ticular action is concerned, from one’s position of 
dignity or pride; to stoop voluntarily and gra- 
ciously ; to deign: a. Zo do something. 

¢1430 Lypc. Alin, Poeus, To Dk. of Glouc, Right myghty 
prince .. Condescende leyser for to take To se th’ entent of 
this litel bille. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. u. xii, To nouryshe 
slouthe he may not condiscende. 1696 Tate & Braoy Ps. 
Ixxvi. 2 In Sion condescends to dwell. 1734-5 in Swi/?’s 
Lett, (1766) UL. 211 I desire you will condescend to make 
my compliments to Dr, Delaney. 1853 Macautay /is¢. 
Eug. VV. 315 The Cavaliers condescended to take a lesson 
in the art of taxation from the Roundbeads, 1860 Mes. 
Cariyty Lett, II. 19 The dressmakers. .wou’t condescend 
to make anything but with their own materials. 
b. ¢o a course or action. Cf. lo stoop to. 

1549 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 31, I..haue obeyed him 
(the Devil] a little to much in condesce{nJtinge to some 
follies. 1661 BramHaLt Faust Viud. v.89 Saint Peter out of 
modesty might condescend and submit to that to which he 
was not obliged in duty. 1867 Ssutes Huenenots Eug. x. 
(1880) 165 [They] condescended to the ineanest employments, 
for the Rupees ofdisarming suspicion. 1883 Froupe Shor? 
Stud. IV. iii, 272 Origen was too high a man to condescend 
to wilful misrepresentation. 

+. (In bad sense) To lower oneself, stoop. 

3640 Sin H. Grimstoxe Land in Neal Hist. Purit. 1, 
He had condescended so low as to deal in Tobacco. 

3. ‘To depart from the privileges of superiority 
by a voluntary subinission; to sink willingly to 
equal terms with inferiours’ (J.); to be condc- 
scending in one’s rclations with others. 

(The meaning of the translators in quot. 1611 is not clear.) 
1611 Bisce Nom. xii. 16 Minde not high things, but con- 
descend to men of low estate. 1824 Byron Fuan xvi. xcv, 
Adeline was .. watching, witching, condescending ‘I'o the 
consumers of fish, fowl, and game, And dignity with courtesy 
so blending. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. xiv. 359 
Like a true lout, he does not see that they have conde. 
scended to him, but he instantly rushes on to their level. 
1863 P.S, WorsLey Poems 10 The god, condescending to 
his child. 

II, To make concessions ; to comply, consent, 
concur, agree. [Earlier than J. in mod. langs.] 
+4. To yield or deferentially give way; to show 
oneself deferential, compliant, or complaisant ; to 
accommodate onesclf fo. a. refl. (The earliest 
instance.) Oés. 

1340 Ayend. 157 Ich me ssel..a-yensham paye and conde- 
cendre ine dede and ine speche ham uor to wynne to god, 

tb. intr. Obs. (blending finally with 2 b.) 

1429 Rolls of Parl. IV. 343 Olesse .. the resoues of that 
other partie cause hem to condescende forthwith unto hem, 
the matter shal dwelle in deliberation, 1526 Pilger. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 58 b, To gyue reuerence to euery per- 
sone, and to condescende to theyr wylles in thynges lawfull 
and honest. 1563-87 Foxe 4.g AZ. (1684) I. ie He [Pope 
Hildebrand] bound [them] by their oaths, that at no time, 
hor for any cause they should condescend unto the king. 
1609 Hottano Ament. Marcell. xxix. v. 373 Theodosius gave 
eare and condiscended to [sarni?] his words, 1671 Mitton 
Samson 1337 Can they think .. that my mind ever Will 
eeiieecend to such absurd commands? 1677 in T. W. 
Marsh Z£arly Friends Surrey & Sus. 104 Wee .. doe so far 
condescend as to grant him till the next inonthly meeting 


then to be present. 1794 Goowin Cal. Williams 73 He 
was resolved to condescend no further to the whims of a 
person. 


+5. To give one’s consent, to accede or agree ¢o 
(a proposal, reqnest, measure, etc.) ; to acquiesce, 


ta. refl. (Cf. OF, se condescendre.] Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xix. 6x Thou oughtist the 
Sooner to condescende thy self to a trayctee, 

+b. dur. Const. éo a thing. Obs. 

1475 Caxton Yason 66 The lady condescended..to his 
departing. 1579 Fenton Guicciard.(1618)244 Which request 
being condescended vnto by Gonsaluo. 1580 Siongy Arcadia 
(1622) 33 Inuiting them to the hunting of a goodly Stagge.. 
They condiscended. 1649 Mitton Evkon, iv. (1851) 359 The 
king .. having both call’d this Parlament unwillingly, and 
as unwillingly. condescended to their several acts. 1737 
WHISTON Josephus’ Antig. 1. xxi, To which desire he con. 
descended. 1745 Exiza Heyvwoop Feuale Spect. (1748) III. 
229 They have..pleasure in condescending to whatever they 
perceive to be the inclination of each other. 


+e. Const, odoathing. Obs. 

1879 Fenton Guwicciard. (1618) 244 Valentinois coude- 
scended to giue to the Pope the assignement of the Castle 
of Cesena. 1595 I. Mavnaror Drake's Voy, (Hakluyt Soc.) 
23 Which made me condescend to leave the Indies, with all 
her treasure, 1676 W. HusparpD aes of People Pref, 
For their sakes..1 have condescended to make it Legible. 

+d. with ¢hat and ofj.-clause. Obs. 

1557 Nortu tr. Gueuxara’s Diall Pr. gz a/i Itshold not be 
iust..that Rome shuld condescende, that any woman. .re- 
ceyue shame. 1563-87 Foxe 4. § A, (1684) I. 195/1 With 
these reasons of Lanfranke, Thomas gave over, condescend- 
ing that the first of his Province should begin at Humber. 
1632 Haywaro tr. Biond!’s Eromeua 9s When the Chirur. 
gians condescend that yo may (without danger) get up. 
1717 Col, Rec. Penn. 111. 36 The Governour at last 
descended, that the said Commissions be Issued. 


+6. érans, To concede, vouchsafe (a thing) ; to 
deign to give or grant. Ods. 


1599 Sanoys Europx Sfec. (1632) 196 Some of the later 
Popes condescend to them of Bavaria the Cup in the Sacra: 
nent. 3704 Hearne Duct, Htst.(2714) 1. 185 That Nation 
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which the Alinighty was pleased to Honour so far as tocon- 
descend his Presence and Revelation to. 1774 I. JErFERSON 
A utobiog. Wks. 1859 1. 130 No answers having yet been 
condescended to any of these [applications]. 

+ 7. cuir, To assent Zo (a statement, opinion. ete.). 

3548 Gest Pr. Mfasse 122 To this the Cathofli}ques 
condiscende as most certayn. 1617 Marxuam Cavadé. 1. 60 
To that opinion I must needs condiscend. 

+ 8, To come to an agreement; to agree or de- 
termine zw#?h, or togethcr. +a. fo do(a thing). Obs. 

1494 Fanyan un. xxx. 23 Both brethrene.. condescended 
and agreed to lede their both hostsinto Gallia. 1549 Cows. 
Scot, xii. 102 Thai condiscendit to cheis the leyst of tua 
cuillis, 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 793 The nobles and con- 
mons..have fully condiscended ay utterly deterntined to 
make humble petition. 1397 Hooker /écc?. /'ol. v. Ivxix, § 9 
They easily condescended to think it... fit that God, etc. 

tb. chat and o6j.-clause. Obs. 

@5sz Levann Brit, Coll. (1774) I. 469 This Edwarde 
Baillol condescendid with Edwarde King of England. .that, 
etc. 3610 in J. J. Raven Ch. Bells Cab, (1881) 69 The 
parishioners. .did.,condicend and agree that the bell-frame 
should be Fepayred: 1623 Wintbourne Newfoundland 58 
They did all condeseend and order... that no subject to 
your Majesty should commit any more such abuses. 

tC. upon, on, or lo \an action, measure, ete.) ; 
often with éadirec? puss. Mostly Se. or north, 

1809 BarcLay Sif of Folys (1570) 140 Then must they to 
some agreement condiscende. 1549 Covervace Avasur. Par. 
Rom, Argt., Whiche pointes were for a tyme onely conde: 
scended vpon. 1565 ALLEN in Fixcdhe’s Tivo Treatises (1377) 

25 The Patriarche. . fully condescendinge with the Romane 
hurch vpon the trueth of purgatory. 1619 Dation 
aed ah exniii, (1630) 375 Justices of Peace did con- 
discend upon certain articles. @ 1649 Drusa. or Hawtu. 
Jas. V Wks. go ‘Ihe governour assembled the three estates 
at Edinburgh, which together condescended to the raising 
of anarmy. 1652 .V. Riding Rec.V. 107 That the Clarke 
of the Peace enter this ensueing agreenient..it being fully 
condiscended unto att this Sessions. 1678 A. Lovet. tr. 
La Fontatue’s Mil. Duties Caval, 138 The Ingineers having 
+. with him condescended on the way by which the line 
of Circumvallation is to be carried. 
td. aéso/. To enter into an agreement ; to con- 
spire. Obs. 

1568 Grarron Chron. 11. 685 To condiscende or take 
parte against the house of Vorke. 

+9. 70 be condescended: to be agreed. Ods. 

1386 Cuavcer Merch. 7. 361 And whan that he on hir 
was condescendid, [lim thought his chois mighte nought 
be ainendid.  ¢ 1430 Lypc. Bochas 1x. xx. 11554) 204 b, The 
sayd brethren wer fully condiscended Upon this point. 
€1470 Haroine Chron, cexvu. iv, They were by appoynt- 
ment Accorded well, and clerelycondiscent. 1522 SkELTON 
Why nat to Courte 1020 Thriftles and gracelesse, ‘Together 
are bended, And so condescended, ‘That, etc. 1592 Wrst 
Symbol, 1. § 103 ‘Whe said parties to these present Inden- 
tures bin condiscended and agreed in manner. folowing. 

$10. ¢rans. To agree upon, consent to. Chiefly 
in Jass. with 27). Obs. 

3477 faston Lett, No. 786 II. 174 Som deme that ther 
shall be condyssendyd, that iff E. P. come to London that 
hys costs shall be payed for. 1532 in W. 1H. ‘Turner Selecé. 
Kec. Oxford 109 It is condiscended by the hole Counsayll, 
that tbe fyshemongers shall have all the stondyngs. 1587 
Fresune Contx. Uolinshed 11.1421/1 All the contributions 
which are agreed and condescended. 1594 West Symdol. 
ul, Chaucerie § 119 Which said order and arbiterment, he 
the said R. together with your said Orator did willinglie 
agree and _condiscend. 1663 Sratoinc Trond. Chas. £ 
(1829) 77 It was condescended among his friends, that 
twenty-four gentlemen..should weckly attend. 

+11. zur. To agree, harmonize, or concur. 

igor Dovctas Pad. for. 1. xlv, Thay [singers] condiscend 
sa weill in ane accord. 1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 98 Thai al 
beand ane be ane examinit condiscendit in ane ansuer. 
{bid, xx. 186. 1560 Rottano Crt. Venus 1. 729 Aganis 

uhome .. We condiscend all heir in vnioun. 

allates +30 Thocht on ane course we can nocht condescend. 


III, To settle or fix upon a particular point. 
+12. intr. To settle down Zo, come definitely Zo 
(a point in narration, etc.). Ods. 


is7r Seupill | 


€ 1386 Cuaucer Sgr.’s 7. 399, 1 sholde to the knotte [of | 


my tale] condescende. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 66 He 

abode longe..wythoute to sette his purpose to condescende 

to ony parte of that he wald do. 1528 Garnixer in Strype 

&ecl, Mem. 1. App. xxiv. 62 His hoofliness].. doth desire 

them with spede to condescend to oon opinion or other. 
+13. To come to ees Obs. 

€ 1386 Cnaucer Avelid. » 268 3e han wel and coueuably 
taught me as in general, etc...But now wold I fayn 3e 
wolde condescende as in especial & tellep me, etc. 

b. esp. To condescend upon: to pitch or fix 
upon, specify, particularize, mention particularly 
or by name. S¢.; but condescend upon particulars 
has recently appeared in Eng. newspapers. 

1549 Compl. Scot, xx. (1872) 178, 1 can nocht condiscend 
in special on na_man that hes committit ony trason. 16 
Casne Necess. Separ. (1849) 95 The prophet. .condescende 
upon no time, lest he should five been convinced of a lie. 
1706 Sispato /fist, Picts in Afise. Scot. 1. a Spottiswood 
condescendeth on the year of Christ 370, when Hergustus 
was king of the Picts. 1717 Wodvow Corr. (1843) I. 300, 
I know not well how to condescend on particulars. 1807 
Heaorick Aryan 134 No one could condescend on any 
specific harm these animals haddone. 1887 7iwes 18 Mar., 
When he condescends upon particulars, i certainly has 
some damaging facts to produce. 1888 Pad! Afail G. 4 Aug. 
1/1 We are not going to condescend upon particulars. 

@. with clause (with or without fon). 

3696 in Aubrey Afzsc, (1721) 199 Thus his Sight could not 
inform him whether the Arrow should be shot in him alive 
or dead, neither could he condescend whether near or afar 
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off, 1754 Ersnise Prine. Se. Lai (1809) 204 When the 
witnesses were not eecally designed in a deed, or perhaps 
not so much as named, the party founding on it was.. 
allowed to condescend who the witnesses were. 

+d. (2) tvans. To specify particularly, Ods. 

1510 Will of Wall(Somerset Ho.), I condescende, ordayn, 
and make {A and B] myn executors. 

+Condescended, ///.a. Agreed: see prec. 9. 

Condescendence (kpndisendéns). Also 
-ance. [a. I. condescendance (=I\t. condescend- 
ensa, Sp. condescendencia), {. L. type *condéscend- 
entia, f. pr. pple. of condéscendéré; sce above and 
“ANCE, -ENCE.] 

1. Condescension ; complaisance ; compliance, 
concession. 

1638 Cuittincw. Redig. Prot. Pref. § 29 With more rigor, 
and lesse indulgence and condescendence to the desires of 
flesh and blood. 1675 R. Barctay Afol. Quakers vii. § 8. 
223 We must, in condescendence to some, use this word. 
1700 Mit, Trans. XXUL. 461 ‘Vhis resolution does nut 
proceed from any condescetdence to the Roman Catholics. 
31791 T. Jerverson IW rit. 11839) HI. 277 The offer .. was 
an unusual condescendence. “1868 KF. S. Froutkes Ch. 
Creed oy Crown's Cr, 41 The Alexandrine fathers, a.v. 362, 
under S. Athanasius, probably went greater lengths in 
condescendence than any Council before or since. 

2. Sc. A specification of particulars. 

In Sco¢s dace, an articulate statement, on the part of the 
pursuer, of the grounds of action, which, with the answers 
of the defender admitting or denying these, and a note of 
pleas in law for both parties, is annexed to a summons, and 
forms a part of it. 

1663 Starpinc Troné. Chas. f 11792) 1. 84 \Jam.) As by 
the particular condescendence contained in their imprinted 
protestations at large does appear. 19754 Ersnixe Princ. 
Se. Law (1809) 294 The party..was.. allowed to conde. 
scend who the witnesses were ; which condescendence, etc 
1818 Scorr //ré. Afid/. v, I'll take a day to see and answer 
every article of your coudescendence. § Open Recordin 
an Aciionin the Court of Session), 1888. Contents: i. Suin- 
mons; ii. Condescendence for Pursuer, and Answers 
thereto for Defender; iii. Pleas in Law for Pnrsuer; iv. 
Pleas in Law for Defender; v. Interlocutors. 

Condesce‘ndency, ? O’s. [f. as pree., with 
the later form of the suffix, -hNcy.] Condescen- 
sion ; condescending quality or nature. 

1657 W. Geturie Chm. Gt. Interest 1825 230 God's con- 
descendency and offer in that great and ee promise. 
¢1670 Avery Let. in Boyle's Wks. VI. 6101R.) The respect 
and condescendency which you have already shown me. 
1702 C. Maturn Magn. Chr. u, iv. (1852) 126 ‘The governour 
-. With his usual condescendency, made a speech, 1808 
Edin, Rev, 41 A striking iustance..of his condescendency. 

Condesce'ndent. [ad.1.. condéscendent-cm, 
pr. pple. : see above.] Onc who condescends. 

1824-9 Lanpor Jmay. Conv., Milton, etc. 11846) V1. 2351 
The riotous supporters of the condescendent falling half 
asleep, he. .flings the door behind him, and escapes. 

Condesce‘nder, rare. [f. Conpescenp v. + 
-ER.] One who condescends. 

1859 De Quincey JVs. XI. Pref. 20 A condescender to 
human infirmities. 

Condescending (kendésendiy’, a7. sé. [f 
as prec. + -INGH] The action of the verb Cun- 
DESCEND; an act of condescension. 

1640 Sanperson Ser. IL. 174 Our yielding and conde- 
scending..to the desires..of private and particular men. 
3875 Browninc dristoph. fol. 184 ‘Vheoria's beautiful 
belongings match Opora's lavish condescendings. 

pon dence AINE, fpt.a. [fas prec. +1NG*.] 

1, That condescends; characterized by, or show- 
ing, condescension. Mow, usually, Making a 
show, or assuming the air, of condescension; pa- 
tronizing. 

1707 Watts /{ymn, How condescending, and how kind, 
Was God's eternal Son! a1748 —(J.\, A very humble and 
condescending air. 1780 Cowper Tadle Yadk 138 Standing 
as if struck to stone While condescending Majesty looks on. 
1881 Go.pw. Smitn Lect. & Ess. 199 The condescending 
manner of a German prince. 1883 Frovpe Short Stud. IV. 
nu. iii, 199 He was never condescending with us, never 
didactic or authoritative. 

+2. Consenting, agreeing. Ods. 

1654 Ear Orrery Parthettissa (1676) 376, 1 was often 
condescending to the death of what you loved. 

3. Sc. Particularizing, going into details. 

1785 Guthrie's Trial 97 (Jam.) That universal conviction 
is not general .. but it is particular and condescending. 

Condescendingly (kend/sendinli), ade. [f. 
prec. +-Ly¥.] In a condeseending manner ; with 
condescension, or a show of it. - 

2653 H. More Conject. Cabébal. (1662) 50 But familiarly 
and condescendingly setting out the Creation. «1699 
Bonnett in W. Hamilton £// 11, (1703) 66 So condescend- 
ingly gracious art ‘Thou. 1845 Lp. Campseit Chancellors 
(1857) III. lv. 85 He condescendingly asked them to ‘think 
he was one of them’. 1863 Fr. A. Kensie Nesid. Georgia 
63 These simple remedies... are .. sometimes condescend- 
ingly adopted by science. 

Condesce‘ndingness. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-NEss.] Condescending quality or character. 

1680 Howe Let. conc. Stillingficet’s Sernt. Ws. (1834) 
179/t Christian condescendingness and goodness of temper. 

+Condescendment. Obs. rare. [a. obs. ¥. 
condescendement (14th c. in Godef.) ; see Conpr- 
SCEND and -MENT.] Consent, agreement. 

@ 1693 Urqunarr Xadelais i. xix. 155 Their respective 
Condescendments to what should be noted..by them. Zééd. 
in, xli, 342 A Condescendment toa. eas Treaty. 
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Condescension (kpnd/senfon). Also 7 -dis- 
cension, 7-8, -descention. [ad. late L. condé- 
scenston-em, n. of action from condéscendére to 
CONDESCEND: see -1on, Also ini6the.F.] The 
action, habit, or quality of condescending. 

1. Volnntary abnegatton for the nonce of the 
i ome of a superior; affabiltty to one’s in- 

eriors, with courtcous disregard of difference of 
rank or position ; condescendingness. 

1647 Crarenvon fist. Red. t. (1843) 18/1 The duke, 
according to his usual cpeaness and condescension, told 
him, etc. 1677 Hare Contempi. Lord's Prayer uw. 104 
Give us a sense of thy Great_Condescention to thy weak 
and sinful Creatures, 1710 Steete Taticr No, 225 P3 
Familiarity in Inferiors 1s Sauciness; in Superiors, Con- 
descension, 1752 Jonnson Aawbler No. 200 P 6 My old 
friend receiving me with all the insolence of condescension. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, The ‘Times’ Wks. (Bohn) II. 
119 With the most provoking air of condescension. 

. with p2, 

1654 WitLock Zootomia 33? He [Christ] was to expiate 
mans Pride in the lowest Condescentions possihle. 1751 
Jounson Rambler No. 172 ? 6 He concludes himself 
insulted by condescensions. 1843 Lytton Last Sar. u. 
ii, You have spoiled them by your condescensions. _ 

+2. The action of descending or stooping to 
things unworthy. Ods. 

1642 Jer, Tavior Lfisc. (1647) 313 Of all Bishop», he 
[S. Cyprian] did acts of the greatest condescension, and 
secming declination of episcopal authority. @1797 Ii. 
Warvote Mem, Geo. 11 (1845) 1. ii. 17, Every vice, every 
condescension was imputed to the Duke that the Prince 
might be stimulated to avoid them. 

3. Gractous, considerate, or submissive deference 
shown to another; complaisance. ? Ods. 

1650 T. B. Blavcey] JVorcester's ee 38 To answer 
his humour with a condescention at the first word. 1692 
Bentrey Soyle Lect. ii. 43 In compliance and condescension 
tothe custom of their Country. 1692 Rav Dissol. World 
Pref. (1732) 13, He did it only in condescension to their 
Weakness. 1749 Frecnine Yom JFoues 1, vi, Their exireme 
servility and condescension to their superiors. 1 WwW. 
Guem Serm. 1. ix. (R.', If we are displeased aids an 
opposition to our humours, we ought to shew a condescen- 
sion to the humours of other. 1871 Freeman //ist. Ess. 
Ser. 1. x. 291 A man who tbus showed no condescension 
to the feelings of hisage. 

+4. The action or fact of acceding or conscut- 
ing; concession. Oés. 

1648 Manton Sfir, Languish.2 In obedience to your 
Order, and condescension to the requests of some Friends, 
T have now made it [this Sermon] publick. 1664 Dk. 
AnpemarLr in Marvell's Corr, Wks. 1872-5 I]. 99 That 
some condescentions and abatements be made for peace 
sake. ¢1720 Lett. fr. Alist's Frnd. (1722) 1. 238, 1 almost 
doubt your Condescension tomy Request. 

+ Condesce‘nsional, «. Ods. [f. prec. + -au.] 
Of or pertatning to condescension. 

1657 J. Situ Jlyst, Adet. 206 These and such like are 
tbe condescensional characlers of comfort. 

+ Condesce‘nsive, a. Ods. [ad. med.L. 
condéscensiu-us, {. condéscens- ppl. stem of con- 
déscenddre; see -1VE.] Characterized by or given 
to condescension. 

@ 1677 Barrow Serm. +1810) Il. 240 It..rendereth him 
civil, condescensive, kind and helpful to those who are in 
a meaner state. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 63. 1/1 A condescen- 
sive accommodation to Hlumane Capacity. 1747 E. Poston 


Praticr 1.137 Most of them are. .so condescensive to leave 
it to ine to chuse, 


Hlence + Condesce‘nsively adv., -ness. 

1652 Sparke Prim. Devot. (1663) 501 Let us exercise .. 
condescensiveness of spirit, in all our transactions with our 
meanest brethren. 1827 G. S. Fanex Orig. Expiat. Sacr. 
268 The rite was condescensively adopted. .from the Pagan- 
ism of Egypt. 

t+ Condescent. Ots. Also 6-7 -discent. 
[£ ConprEscenn, after Descent (F. descenie).] 

1. Consent, agrcement ; assent, compliance. 

c 1460 Play Sacram, 123 Me dare they nat dysplese hy 
no condescent. 1540 Act 32 /fen. VIII, c 14 Iuery suc 
conclusion, couenant, hargain, condiscent and agreement 
shal stand, 1633 Br. Hate /fard Texts N. 7. 352 Ina 
gracious condescent and approbation. 1689 Treat. Monarchy 
1. ii. 7 This is an after condescent and act — 

2. Condescension ; act of condescending. 

21638 Merve jks. 1, xl. 221 The third Circumstance is 
God’s condescent unto man, in that ., he comes himself in 
person. 1653 H. More Conject, Cadbdal. (1713) 235 Itisa 
condescent and debasement for the present. 1675 M. Barne 
Serm. 17 Oct. (1685) 5 By a wonderful Condescent, He ac- 
commodated his Doctrines to the Reason. .of his Auditors. 

Condescent, -send, obs. ff. CoNDESCEND. 

+ Condesce'ntious, 2. Ols. [f. ConpEscen- 
SION; see -oUS: after words like Jreentious, etc.] 
= CONDESCENSIVE. 


1651 A/r, Love's Case 49 Had the State judg’d it meet to 
be. .condescentious to his humors and desires. 


+Condesi're, v. Os. [f. Con-+ Desire wv] 
trans, To desire greatly. 


161g T. Anams Lycanthropy, Neyther is this our Inno- 
cency onely to be con-desired in respect..of man. 


Condet, -deth(e, -deyt, obs. ff, Conbucr, 
Coxpurr. 

Condicend, obs. f. ConpEscEND. 

Condicion, obs, f. Conpition. 

t+ Condict. Oés. [ad. L. condict-ns, pa. pple. 
of condicére to talk over, agree upon.] 
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1656- Biounr Glossogr., Condict, an accord or agreement. 
1658~ Putters, Condic?, an appointment or composition. 

ondict: see ConpiTE a.', Conpuct, Conpvit. 

Condictittious, @. Rom. Law, [f L. con- 
dictict-us, {. condict-us: sce prec. and -ITIOUS.] 
Of or pertaining to a demand of restitution ; con- 
dictitions action=. actio condicticia, 

1774 Br. Hanirax Anal, Rom. Law (1795)87 Condictitious 
Actions, granted to Rei, or Defendants .. against Actors, 
or Plaintiffs, who had inserted in their Libels a greater sum 
than was due. 

Condiction (kgndi-kfon), Hom. Law. [ad. L. 
condiction-em formal clatm of restitution, n. of 
action f. condicére to give formal notice, spec. to 
give notice of a formal claim of restitution, f. con- 
together + diccre to say, tell.] A formal claim of 
restitution ; reclaim of undue payment. 

1818 Coreprooxe Treat. Oblig. & Contracts 1. 201 It 
cannot be recovered .. by an action of condiction of undue 
payment. 1880 Muianeap tr. /ustit. Gains 25) 18 This 
procedure therefore was quite properly called condictio; for 
the pursucr gave notice to his opponent to appear on the 
thirticth day for the appointment of a judge. In now giving 
the name of condiction to the personal action in which we 
maintain that something ought to be given to us, our lan- 
guage is not so appropriate ; for at the present day there 
is no notice given, 

CondicyHle, obs. f. Copictn. 

Condiddle (kgndi-d’l), v. dia’. [Colloquial 
formation from Cox- and DIDbLE.] /rans. To 
make away with (either by waste or pilfering). 
1746 Exmoor Scolding uw. (Dial. Soc.) 56 Ha wud zoon 
ha’ be’ condidled. 1824 Scorr S¢. Ronan's iv, ‘Twig the 
old connoisseur’, said the Squire to the Knight, ‘he is con- 
diddling the drawing’. 1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss., Condidled, 
stolen; conveyed away by trickery. 1880 £. Cornw,Gioss., 


| Condiddle, to take away clandestinely; to filch. 


Hence Condi-ddiement. 

1857 Chant, Jrnl. VII. 334 Don't put everything of 
value out of sight, as though you were afraid of some con- 
didlement. 

Condie, var. of CoxpveE uv, Ods. to conduct. 

Condign (kfndain), a. Forms: 5 condyngne, 
5-6 condygne, 5-7 condigne, 6 condynge (Sc. 
conding), 6- condign. fa. F. condigne, ad. L. 
condign-us (med.L. also -d/ngnas) wholly worthy, 
f. con- together, altogether + dignus worthy.] 

+L. Egqnal in worth or dignity (40). Os. 

¢1470 Harpine Chron, exxxiv. vii, This Kyng Arthure, to 
whom none was condigne Through all the world. 1490 
Caxton /low to Die 6 And yet be not the passyons of this 
world condygne ne worthy to the glorye to come, 1584 
N. T.(Rhem.) Xo. viii. 18 The passions of this time are 
not condigne [Vulg. condignz, Wvciur & 16th C. vv. 
worthy] to the glorie to come. 1854 Syn. Dopeit Balter 
xxiii, 116 Rank after mingling rank..hut each Condign, 
and in a personality Confest. F 

+ 2. Worthy, deserving. Const. of, fo do a thing. 
a, Of persons. Obs. (or arch.) 

ts13 Bravsuaw S?. Werbarge 1. 1744 She hath great 
honour..As most condigne to beare the principalite. 532 
ELvot Gov. 1. xxiv, There shall nat lacke here after con- 
digne writers to registre his actes. 1585 James I. £ss. 
Poesie (Arb.) 37 He of Laurell is conding, Who wysely can 
with proffit, pleasure ming. 1596 Srenser F. Q. vil. vi rt 
Her selfe of all that rule she deemed most condigne. [1833 
I. Tavtor Fanaté, vi. 147 The persuasion that [our fellow- 
nen] are condign objects of sucb treatment.] 

b. Of things. Oés. 

1509 Baxcray SAyp of Folys (1570) 202 This noble Citie.. 
Condigne to be gouerned by an emperour. 1534 WaiTIxton 
Tullyes Offices \. (1540) 20 That we shall Ca after the 
condigne nierites of the man, 1632 Litucow /'rav, vy. (1682) 
207 My own weak cuaeren .. could never mount to the 
true acquittance of his condign merit, 

+3. Worthily deserved, merited, fitting, appro- 
priate ; adequate. Oéds. (or arck.), exc, as in b, 

In 16-17th c. exceedingly common in condign land, 
praise, thanks. 

1413 Lyvc. /yler. Sorle . xiii. (1859) 48 Take him vp in 
to thy hlysse on hye in what degree that to hym is con- 
dygne, 1530 Fruyte of Redemp. (W. de W.) Alij, A frayle 
man..fayleth in thy condygne laude. a@ 1535 More On the 
Passion Introd. Wks. 1271/1 To tourne vnto God... & 

eue him condizne thankes for the same. 1555 EDEN 

Decades 17 Every man shall receaue condigne rewarde or 
punyshement. 1588 Suaxs. LZ. 1. 1.1. ii 26 In thy con- 
digne praise, 1633 T. Starrorp /’ac. f/ib. xiv, (1821) 159 
To whom wee render condigne thanks, 1683 tr, Lrasmus’ 
Moritz Enc. 104 Heaven can never be a condign reward 
for their meritorious life. {1873 F. Haut Alod. Eng. 10 The 
eulogy bestowed on Chaucer by Spenser's well-worn meta- 
phor has not been quite unanimously recognized as condign.] 

b. Since the end of 17th c. commonly used only 
of appropriate punishment: a use originating in 
the phrascology of Tudor Acts of Parliament. 

Jounson 1755 says, ‘It is always used of something de- 
served hy crimes’, De Quixcey Templar’ Dial. Wks. 1V. 
188 note, ‘ Capriciously .. the word condign is used only in 
connection with the word funishment..These and other 
words, if unlocked from their absurd imprisonment, would 
become extensively useful. We should say, for instance, 
“condign honours”, ‘‘condign reward”, “‘condign treat- 
ment” (treatment appropriate tothe merits)’ (Cf. 1873 in 3.] 

1513 Doucias Ainets xu vii. 64 The godly power..Onto 
tha wikkyt Sawlis..Hes send conding punytioun, and just 
anys. 1533-4 Act 25 /len. VIII, c. 4 Former statutes .. 
i lacke of condigne punishment .. littell feared or 
regarded. argga Greene Sefimtus Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 273 
To punish. treason with condigne reward, 1593, Suaks. 
2 Hen, V1, i. 130 Condigne punishment, 1614 Be, Hace 
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Kecoll. Treat. 1124 And plague thee with a condigne death, 
1642 Declar. Ho. Comm, in Rushw, Hist. Coll. (1721) V, 
25 That the Authors ,. shall be .. brought to this House to 
receive condign Punishment. 1748 Rictarpson Clarissa 
(1811) TIL xx. 127 So shall [I] not fail of condign punish- 
ment. 1848 Macauray Hist, Eng. I. 575 He had been 
brought to condign punishment as a traitor. 1878 Bosw. 
Ssitn Carthage 195 To wreak condign vengeance on the 
common oppressor of them all. 

Condignity (kfndi-gniti). [ad. med.L. con- 
dignitas, 1. condign-us Connien: F, condignité.] 

+1. Worthiness, merit. Ods. 

1605 Svivester Du Bartas Ded., To sing to our posterity 
This Noblest Work after it selfs Condignitie. 1668 Howr 
Bless. Righteous (1825) 92 While the soul tastes its own act 
..apprehends the condignity and fitness of it. 

b. A re in Scholastic Theol. That worthiness of 
eternal life which a man may possess through good 
works performed while in a state of grace. 

1554 T. Samrson in Strype Eccl. Meme. 11. App. xviii. 48 
They so enwrap themselves with their terms. .with merit of 
congruence and merit of condignity. a16a3 W. Pempce 
Fustif. 31. 1654 Trapp Comm. ob xxxv. 7 The Papists.. 
talk of works of super-erogation, and of.. merit of con- 
dignity. x7ag tr. Dupin’s Eccl. Hist, 17th C. 1. v. 72 Able 
to deserve Grace, neither with the Merit of Condignity, 
nor with that of Congruity. 1842 Hoox C4. Dict, s. v., 
The Scotists maintain that it is possihle for man in his 
natural state so to live as to deserve the Grace of God, by 
which he may be enabled to obtain salvation; this natural 
fitness (congruitas) for grace, being such as to ovlige the 
Deity to grant it. Such is the merit of congruity. The 
‘Tbomists, on the other hand, contend that man, hy the 
divine assistance, is capable of so living as to merit eternal 
life, to be worthy (condignus) of it in the sight of God. In 
this hypothesis the question of previous preparation for the 
grace which enables him to be worthy, is not introduced. 
This is the merit of condignity. 

+2. Desert; what one deserves. Ods. 

1653 Baxter Wore. Petit. Def. 17 1f God should bring to 
condignity their Town-Clerks. 1654 H. L’Estraxce 
Chas. 1 2035) 8 Theirs was also tbe greater condignity of 
the Block. 


Condignly (kgndoinli), adv. [f. Conpicn + 
-LY2,.] In a condign or worthy way ; worthily, 
agreeably to deserts, deservedly; suitably, ade- 
quately. ; 

¢1480 Mironr Saluacioun 42 Ffor our lady .. The forsaid 
jate and temple condignely should be. 1526 Pilgr. ae. 
(W. de W. 1531) 12 Man may not in suche case condignely 
or worthily merite grace. 1848 Act 2-3 Edw. VJ, c. 24 §1 
Condignly to punish such Persons. 1578 Chr. Prayers in 
Prev. Prayers (1851) 465 Our merciful Queen .. for whom 
we most condignly give thee thanks. a Sin Cc, Weve 
Triple Crown 28 The ‘ood works of just persons do merit 
Eternal Life Condignly. 1788 Priestiev Lect. Hist. v. 
xlviiL 360 To see Vs enemy condignly punished. 1858 
CartyLe Fredk. Gt. (1865) UT. vis. vill. 337 The treasonous 
mystery of this Crown-Prince must. . be condignly punished. 
1860 Pusey fin, Propk. 187 As though ye honoured God 
condignly. 

Condignness (kfndainnis). Also 6-8 con- 
dignes’s. [f. as prec. + -NEsS.] ‘Suitablencss ; 
agreeableness to deserts’ (J.) ; condignity. 

181 Marseck Bk. Notes 712 He shall haue euerlasting 
lyfe, at that time when he hath deserued it of a condignes, 
hy his good works. wre® in Baitev (folio). 1755 in 
Jouxson ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Condil, obs. ££ Canpie, 

Condiment (kgndimént), sé. Also 5 condy- 
ment. [a. F. condiment, ad. 1.. condiment-um, f. 
condi-re to preserve, pickle: sec CoxpitEe a.!] 
Anything of pronounced flavour used to season or 
give relish to food, or to stimulate the appetite. 

(Some medical writers class tea, coffee, alcoholic drinks, as 
condiments; but they are not ordinarily so called.) 

Patiad, on Husb, xv_503 This condyment 1s esy 
and Jocounde. /did. xu. 351 This moone is made olyve in 
condyment. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 630 As for Raddish, and 
Tarragon..they are for Condiments. 1646 Str T. Browne 
Pend. Ep, mw. xxii, Many things are swallowed by animals 
..for condiment, gust or medicament. 1828 Scott F. J/. 
Perth ii, He proceeded to spread the board .. with salt, 
spices, and other condiments. 1 Rocers in Adam 
Smith's WV. N,1. Editor's Pref. 29 The intense desire to 
obtain those Eastern condiments. 


¢ Ae i T.a Kempis 109 Make it sauory wip be condiment 
of br vie. @1677 Barrow Sermt, (1686) IN. xix. 218 
Hope .. is the incentive, the support, the condiment of all 
honest labour. 18g0 Cartyte Latler-d. Pamph, viii. 262 
The virtues of Jesuitism, seasoned with that fatal condiment. 

+ Condiment, wv. rare. [f. prec.] ¢rans. To 
season or flavour with a condiment; to spice. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Hush, xi 525 Use this ferment For 
musty brede, whom this wol condyment. 1823 D'Israru 
Cur, Lit. (1859) 11. 251 Sinon, one of the great masters of 
the condimenting art. 1834 Bapuam //alieut. xxi. 487 
Unless it be most carefully condimented and seasoned. 

Condime‘ntal, ¢. [f. as prec. +-aL.] Of or 
bales nc to a condiment or relish ; spicy. 

1864 SALA in Daily Tel. 29 Sept., There could be but 
little condimental in an incessant harping on a dreary 
theme. 1884 .V. ¥. Triduneg Aug., There may be need of 
occasional condimental relishes. 

Conding, obs. Sc. f. Conpien, 

Condiscend‘e, etc., obs. ff. ConDESCEND, etc. 

Condisciple (kgndisal-p’'l). [ad. L. condés- 
cipui-ns fellow-scholar, f. con- together with + 
discipuius see Discip.e.] © A fellow disciple or 
scholar; a schoolfellow or fellow-student. 


CONDISPOSE, 


zsq T. Martin Afarriage of Pricsts (R.), To the right 
dearly beloved brethren and condisciples dwelling together. 
1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Yoh xi. 16 ‘Thomas .. said to his con- 
disciples, Let us also goe, to die witb bim. 1677 GALE 
Crt. Gentiles Il. i. 112 Melissus, who was condisciple 
with Zeno, under Xenophanes. 1798 ‘T. Jevrerson MV rit. 
(859) IV. 118 If you visit me..it_ must be as a con- 

isciple : for I am but alearner, 1855 Tuackeray Vetwcomes 
II. 332 We adjourn to a great dinner where old condisciples 
meet. 

Condiscyon, -dision, obs, ff. ConpiTION. 

Condise, obs. pl. of Connuir. 

tCondispo'se, v Obs. rare. [f. Con- + 
Disrose.] ¢vans. To dispose or arrange together. 

1617 Lane Sgrs. Tale p. 59 A manlie sight, of lustie 
bodies nimblie condisposed. 

Condissend, obs. f. ConDESCEND. 

+Condistinguish, v. Oés. rave. [f. Con- 

+ Distincuisu.] traxs. To contradistinguish, 

1644 Dicsy Nat. Bodies iii. (1658) 27 ‘That thing if it be 
condistinguished from its Quantity or Divisibility, must of 
it self be indivisible. 

Condit, obs. f. Conptcr, Conpvir. 

+ Condita‘neous, 2. Obs. [ad. L. conditine-us, 
f. condit-us pickled: see CoxpiTe.] That may 
be seasoned, pickled, or preserved. 

1656 in Brount Glossogy, 1721- in Batney, etc. 

+ Condite, sé. Ods. [ad. F. condit in same 
sense, or its source L. cosdrt-em, neuter of conditus 
preserved, pickled, spiced, used subst. : see next.] 
A preserve or pickle; a conserve, electuary. 

[1586 Cocan Haven Health cvii. (1636) 107 Quinces may 
be..preserved in syrrup condite.] 1610 Barroucn Meth. 
Physick vu. xiv, (2639) 403 Condites or Electuaries .. to 
strengthen all kind of vertues. 1657 Tomitxson Renore’s 
Disp. 106 Called by apothecaries liquid condites, 

+ Condi'te,«.1 Ods. Also 6 condyte, (-duit, 
-dict). [ad. L. coudit-us, pa. pple. of condi-re to 
season, ptckle, preserve, an accessory form of 
condéré to put or lay together, lay or store up, 
preserve, pickle, etc: scc next.] Preserved, 
pickled; seasoncd. ee construed as a pfle.) 

€1420 Pallad. on Hush. vi. 222 Other condite hem [i.e. 
roses] DAN in poitcs clene. 1533 Etyvor Cast. Helthe 1. 
Vii. (1541) 23 Olyves condite in salte lykoure, taken at the 
begynnynge of a meale doth corroborate the Stomake. 
1544 PHAER A im, (1560) B viij b, Take once in a wieke, a 
mirobolane conduit. 1620 Venner Via Recta vi. 106 Greene 
condite Ginger. 1633 Treas. Hid. Secrets x, Plummes 
condict in sirrop. 1639 ANCHORAN Gate of Tongues 120 Most 
of the messes..are wont to be sprinkled with the powder of 
spices, or to bee condite with aromaticke confections. 

Condite, 2.2 rare. [ad L. condit-us, pa. pple. 
of condére to put or lay together, put or lay away, 
hide, etc., f. con- together + dre, -dtre to put.] 

+1. Abstruse, recondite. Oéds. 

1695 Tryon Dreams & Vis. i. 5 That I may..comprehend 
and explain those condite Misteries. 

2. Put together. sonce-wd. 

1871 Car.yLe in Mrs. C.’s Lett, I]. 17 Masses of incon- 


dite or semi-condite rubbish. 
+ Conditte, v.! Ods. Also 6 condyte. [f. L. 


condit- ppl. stem of condire: see CoxviTE a.1] 

1. ¢vans. To preserve with salt, sugar, spiccs, or 
the likc: to pickle. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. x1. 449 Nowe thai condite her 
must egestion That wol with gipse her wynes medicyne. 
rgsx ‘Turner //erbad 1. Ljb, Sum_vse to condyte this 
herbe with dittany to eate it. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1, x. 18 
The roote condlted or preserved with hony. /é/d. vi. xiii. 
738 Olives condited in salt or brine. 1606 Warner 4/d, 

ug. XV. XCiX. 391 And with that sweet Compound condites 
sucb Gallimawfries. 16537 W. Cotes Adam in Eden \xxix, 
Eating some of the root of Enula condited. 1725 BrAoLey 
Fam, Dict. s.v. Sadlet, Eaten raw or condited. 

2. To embalm. Also fig. 

1649 JER. Taytor Gi. Lxemp. i. 173 The Disciples having 
devoutly composed his body to burial. - washed it and con- 
dited it with spices and perfumes. 165 — Holy Dying v. 
$8 (1727) 253 With great art did condite the bodies, and 
laid them in charnel-houses. 1659 R. H, Paradox. Asser- 
tions 44 (T.) A good name is a precious ointment which will 
condite our bodies best, and preserve our memories. 

3. To season, flavour. 


1657 Licon Barbadoes (1673) 1x Strong meat, and very 
well Condited. 1679 Evetyn Afem. (18 37) II, 146, I dined 
-.at the Portugal Ambassador's .. the ches were trifling, 
hashed and condited after their way. 


€ 1630 j ACKSON Creed v. xxiii. Wks. IV. 207 That point of 
trutb, wherewith the Romanist seeks to condite or sweeten 
the poisonous fruit of his idolatrous .. speculations, 1670 
Sanperson Pref. Ussher’s Power Princes, Writings .. 
condited to the gust and palate of the Publisher. 

Hence { Condi'ted f//. a, preserved, pickled ; 
+ Condi-ting vd/. sd., preserving, pickling. 

1626 H. Mason eres Fast ii. 9 Electuaries and con+ 
dited things. /éid. ii. 13 Preserue: stuffe, and condited 
Juncates, 1650 Jer. TavLor Holy Living ii, § 3 (1727) 81 
Condited or pickled mushromes. 1678 — Sermt. 106 Enjoy 
.-the condited Bellies of the Scarus, 168: Grew Muserm 
(R.), Much after the same manner as tbe sugar doth in the 
conditing of pears, quinces, and the like. 

+ Condite, v.2 Obs. rare. [f. L. condit- ppl. 
stem of condére to put together, etc.: see ConDITE 


a.2] trans, To put togcther, compose. 
1578 Banister //ist, Man 1,8 Some haue sayd, the scull 


to be condited, and made of two walles which they call 
Tables, 
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+ Condite, A. pple. Obs. rare. [var. of conduit 
= Conpucr es pple] Conducted. 

¢1430 Lyne, Vita Beate Mariz (AES. Soc. Ant. 134 f. 23 b), 
But condite only of pe sterre shene. 

Condite, obs. f. Conpucr, Connuit. 

+Condi‘tement. 0s. [f. Conviryv.! + -ment.] 

. =CONDIMENT, seasoning, spice. Also fis. 

@ 1670 Hacer Adf, Williams u, (1692) 10 A scholar can 
have no taste of natural philosophy without some condite- 
ment of the matheinatics. 

+2. ‘A composition of conserves, powders, and 
spice, made up in the form of an elcctuary, with a 
convenient quantity of syrup’ (Phillips 1696). Ods. 

Hence in Baiwey, Jonson, and mod. Dicts. 

Condition (kfndi‘fon), sé, Forms: 4-6 con- 
dicion, with nsual interchange of ¢ and y, ¢ and 
sc, o and o#, (5 condi(s)coun, -ducion) ; 5-con- 
dition. [MI!. condtcton, a, OF. condicion (con- 
dition), (cf, Vr. condicio, Sp. condicton, It. condi- 
atone), ad. L. condicton-em (in later times, through 
the running together of palatalized ¢ and /, com- 
monly spelt comdi?/én-) a compact, stipulation, 
agreement upon terms; app. immediately related to 
condicére to talk a thing over together, agree upon, 
f. con- together + diccre to declarc, tell, say, etc., 
weak stem azc- in -dfcus, dicax, etc. (see Dict) ; 
cf. esp. dicién- command, rule, sway, authority. 
It had already in Lat. the senses ‘situation, posi- 
tion, rank, circumstances, naturc, manner,’ as in 
Il. The spelling with ¢ is rare in Eng. before 1550. 

Kindred Lat. formations are cafio, legio, regio, religio, 
obsidio,etc. ‘The spelling conditio led to the notion that the 
word was a deriv. of L. condére, condit.: see Coxvite 7.7.) 

I. A convention, stipulation, proviso, ctc. 

1. Something demanded or required as a pre- 
requisite to the granting or performance of some- 
thing else ; a provision, a stipulation. 

¢1315 SHorgnam 64 Hit is wykked condicioun .. 3ef he 
seyth ich wille the have .. 3ef thou deist suche a dede OF 

ueade. 1382 Wvciir Gen. xlvii. 26 The preestis loond, that 
ree was fro this condicioun. 14.. Purific. Maric 128 Thys 
law .. Ne was not put but by condycyon Only to hem 
that corupt weron by kynd. 1526 Piler. Perf iW. de W. 
1531) 1 Thecondicyons requyred toapilgrym. 1594 Suaxs. 
Rich. 11, 1. tii. 108, I had rather be a Countrie scruant 
maide Then a great Queene, with this condition. 1611 
Binte Luke xiv. 32. 1614 Raneicn //ist. World a. 213 
He then, while he feared his owne life, stood upon no con- 
dition. 1667 Mitton /?. Z. x.759 Wilt thou enjoy the good, 
Then cavil the condilions? 1758 Wrszey Ji'ks. (1872) X. 
308 The word condition means neither more nor less than 
something size gx non, without which something clse is 
not done. 1834 Mrowtn Angler in W, IL. 153 The condi- 
tions were that at a given signal the parties were to advance 
-. and to fire when they pleased. 1871 B’ness Buxsen in 
Hare Life II. vii. 416 In no case could France have ob- 
tained more favorable conditions. 

b. On, upon (funder, up, tit, by, of, with) the 
(this, that, such, +a) condilion that ; now, usually, 
on condition thal. 

1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blauache 750, I telle hyt the up a 
condicioun That thou shalt hoolly, etc. ¢ 1381 — Pari. 
Foules 407 But natbeles, in this condicioun.. That sbe 
a-gre to his eleccioun, 1377 Lance #. PZ. DB. xix. 474 In 
condicioun .. pat pow konne defende, And rule pi rewme in 
resoun. ¢1400 Sowdone Bab. 607 Vppon a condicion I 
graunte the Mydoghter. c1q4s0 Merlin xiv. 203 We be come 
to serue yow, with this condicion, that ye desire not to knowe 
oure names. ¢ 1832 Lp. Berners //uon xlv. 149 He wolde 
pardon hym on the condycyon that he shulde neuer after 
trespas hym, 1535 CoveRDALE 1 Sam. xi, 2, I wil make a 
couenaunt with you, of [1611 on] this condicion, that I mayc 
thrust out all youre right eyes, 1538 Starkey Eugland 1. 
iv. 115 Certayn landys were gyven..under such condycyon 
that, etc. 31557 Nortu tr. Grewara's Diall Pr. 102 a/2 To 
forbeare all the pleasures ..with condicion that they might 
be free from the annoyaunce. 1591 Suaks. 1 Hex. VI, v. iii. 
153 Wpon condition I may quietly Enioy mine owne .. My 
daughter shall be Henries. | c1g9z Mariowe Jew of Malta 
iv. v, Of that condition I will drink it up. @ 1618 Ratricu 
Prerog. Parl. in Harl. Mise. (Malh.) IV. 309 [He] had the 
fifteenth pe of all goods given him, upon condition to 
confirm the great charter, 1802 Mar, Encewortu Aforal 
T. (1816) I. xii. roo Upon express condition, that he should 
say nothing. 1855 Prescorr PAlip 1, 1, vii. (1857) 124 On 
tbe condition that they should not bear arms for six months 
against the Spaniards. 

+e. Condition was used for on condition that. 
(cf. CAUSE con. = because that.] 

1600 Heywooo 1st Pt. Edw. 1V, Wks. 1874 1. 51, I would 
I had not, condition she had all, 1602 Life 7. Cromwell v. 
iv. x24 It is too true Sir. Would ‘twere otherwise, Condition 
I spent half the wealth Thave. 1606 Saks. 77. 6 C7 1. ii. 
80 Condition I had gone bare-foote to India. 

2. Law. In a legal instrument, e.g. a will, or 
contract, a provision on which its legal force or 
effect is made to dcpend. 

Condilion inherent, one attaching to the tenure of property, 
and descending therewith to the inheritor; ¢. precedent, 
one that must be fulfilled before the title, advantage, etc., 
affected by it can take effect; c. subsegeent, one that ree 
mains, to rformed after the title, etc., has come into 
operation, and the non-fulfilment of which may invalidate 
or extinguish the title or right. Conditions of sale, the 
provisions under which sale by auction takes place. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. xii. 53 b, Hee shall.. observe 
such conditions as were annexed to the first donation. 1643 
Termes de lia Ley 72 Condition is a restraint or bridle 
annexed and joyned to a thing, so that by tbe not perform- 


ance or not doing thereof, the partle to the condition shall | 


CONDITION. 


receive prciitice and losse, and by the performance and 
doing of the same, commoditie and advantage. 1818 Crutse 
Digest (ed. 2) VI. 448 Even in a deed there were no precise 
technical words required to make a condition prec en or 
subsequent. 1827 J. PowzL. Devises (ed. 3) UL. 251 Con- 
ditions, whether precedent or subsequent .. consequences 
flowing from the deuncton, considered. 

b. £state upon or in condition: one held sub- 


ject to certain legal conditions. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Fonnres 68 a, It is called estale uppon 
condicion, for thys that the estate of the feoffee is defensable 
if the condicyon bee not performed. 1628 Coxe On Litt. 
201 a, Littleton hauing before spoken of Estates absolute, 
now beginnetl to intreate of estates vpon Condition. 

+3. Agreement by settlement of terms; covenant, 
contract, treaty. Odés. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 336/4 Thenne the condycion made 
all thynges were made redy. 1535 CoverpaLe fs. xxviii 
15 ‘Tush. .as for hell we haue made a condicion with it .. it 
shal not come vpon vs. 1568 Grartox Chron. I]. 504 They 
within were glad to render the towne upon condition. 1596 
Snags. Aferch. V. 1. iii. 149 If you repai¢ me not on such a 
day, In sich a place, such sum or sums as are Exprest in 
the condition. 1632 Lirucow raz. iv. (1682) 133 Ile 
entred into a reasonable condition with me. a 1718 Pexx 
Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 674 There is no Government in the 
World, but it must either stand upon Will and Power, or 
Condition and Contract. 

4. Something that must exist or be present if 
something clse is to be or take placc; that on 
which anything else is contingent ; a prerequisite. 

1340 A yend. 193 Vour condicions .. ssolle by ine elmesse, 

uerste is pet me hise yeue gledliche and mid gnod herte. 
¢ 1400 sl fol, Loli. 13 pre condicouns mak martirdom faire, 
pat is to sai, riztwisnes of be cause, charitable pacience of pe 
martir, an vnri3ztwisnes of be persewar. 1675 Daxter Cath. 
Theol. w.1.17 You deny not that God knoweth from eternity 
whether Ihe condition of each Event will it self be or not. 
1770 FLetcuer Chects Wks. 1793 11. 6 Salvation .. not by 
the Merit of works, but by works, as_a Condition, 1868 
M. Partison Academ. Org. iv. 113 The condition of a 
successful school is the concentration of authority and re- 
sponsibility on one head. 1875 Hamenton /adedd. Life ui. 
46 Dridgery must be done. This is the condition of all 
work whatever, and it is the condition of all success. 

b. (As contrasted with cause.) Each of the 
concurring antecedent cireumstances viewed as 
contributory causes of a phenomenon. 

1817 Cotenince Bieg. Lit, 1. vii. 123 The air I breathe, is 
the condition of my life, not its cause. 1846 Mite Lege m1. 
v. § 3 It is very common to single out one only of the ante- 
cedents under ithe denomination of Cause, calling the others 
merely Conditions. /é/d. ‘The statement of the cause is in- 
complete, unless in some shape or olher we introduce all the 
conditions. 1889 ‘I’. Pow Lr /aduct. Legic 14 In assigning 
the cause of a phenomenon, it is seldom that the negative 
conditions are mentioned. /ééd. 15 What, when employing 
popular language, we dignify with the name of Cause is 
that condition which happens to be most prominent in our 
minds at the time. e 

e. fr. The whole affecting circumstances under 
which a being exists. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Voy. to Lug. Wks. (Bohn IL. 
14 But under the best conditions, a voyage is one of the 
severest tests to try a man, 1871 TySDaLh Fragm,. Se. 
I. xii. 371 Geologists now aim to imitate. .the conditions of 
nature. 188: Romaxes in Forts. Rev. Dec. 740 Environ: 
ment..or the sum total of the external conditions of life. 

d. A single affceting element or influence. 

1863 Geo. Eviot Xomola u. viii, His arresting voice had 
brought a new condition into her life. a 

+5. A restriction, qualification, or limitation. 

€1380 Wrceiar Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 80 Sum ping men seien, 
witinge pat it is sop, affermynge be sentence wibonten ony 
condicioun. @ 1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 56 She ansuered 
.. yef we ete of this fruite peraventure we shulle deye, and 
thus she putte condicion in her ansuere. 1661 BramHa.i. 
Fust Vind. iii. 44 We are sorry for his sins under a condi- 
tion, that is, in case they were true.. But we are absolutely 
without condition glad of our own liberty. 1841 J. R. Youxc. 
Math, Dissert. ii. 36 ‘Vo impose upon those values, be they 
innumerable or not, a new condition or restriction. 

6. Logic and Grammar. A clause expressing a 
condition in sense 4; in Logic called also the axze- 
cedent, in Grammar the profasis, of a conditional 
proposition or sentence. 

1864 Bowen Logic v. 128 All Hypothetical Judgments 
obviously consist of two parts, the first of which is called 
the Condition or Antecedent, and the second, the Conse- 
quent ; and the assertion or Judgment is, that if the Con- 
dition exists, the Consequent follows. 1874 Kony ZLaé. 
Gram. 11, 240 A condition qualifying an infinitive. | 

7. Math., ctc. The provisions or obligations 
which an expresston or solution is required to 


fulfil. Lgeation of conditions ; sec quot. ; 
3823 Crass Technol. Dict. s.v., Equation of Conditions: 
certain equations in the Integral Calculus, of this form 


Fi useful in ascertaining whether a proposed fluxion 


will admit of finite integration or a finite fluent. 1885 
Levoesporr Cremona's Prof. Geom. 183 There are four 
conics which satisfy the given conditions. 

8. In U.S. Colleges, a technical term of the 
class system (see CLAss 3b). Candidates for ad- 
mission to any class, are examined on a fixed 
schedule of ‘studies’ or subjects, but may be ad. 
mitted without passing in some of the subjects, on 
the condition that the requisite standard in these is 
attained within a given time. These studies or 
subjects in arrear are then called conditions. 


1890 Catalog. Lafayette College 20, Conditions.—Students 
entering with conditions are required to make them up 


CONDITION. 


before the end of the term following that of their admission, 
Mod, Phelps was admitted with conditions; he has now 
made up or worked off his conditions. ‘Ihe Faculty assign 
him Conic Sections as a condition. ‘ 

II. Mode of being, state, position, nature. 

9. A particular mode of being of a person or 
thing; state of being. (Formerly sometimes in 
pl.: cf. circumstances.) 

i Hamroce Pr. Conse. 769 Alstyte als a man waxes 
alde Pan chaunges his complexcion And his maners and his 
condicion. (bid. 805 Pus may men se.. What pe condicions 
erof an ald man. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 274 Schortly to 
say is nane can tell The halle condicioun off Athrell. 1529 
Wotsev in Four C. Eng. Lett. 10 The miserable con- 
dycion, that I am presently yn. 1600 Snaxs. A. VL. 1. ii. 
15. 1605 VersTEGAN Dec. /ntel/. viii. (1628) 261 Te heyres 
vnto some good estates or conditions of liuing. a 1656 Lr. 
Haut Kem, Vks, (1660) 208 ‘The Bell is tolled to give notice 
of his dying condition, 1667 Mitton P, Z. 1. 181 That he 
may know how frail His fall'n Condition is. 1732 BerkeLey 
-ilciphr. u. § 10 Having both soul aad body sound and in 
goodcondiltion. 1789 Bentrnam Princ, Legisl. xviii. 26 note, 
We speak of the condition of a trustee as we speak of the 
condition of a husband or a father. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Brooke Faru ii. 19 Enquiring into the condition of his 
clothes, 1856 Sir 5. Bropie /’sychol. Ing. 1. iii. 75 No one 
-.can doubt the vast influence whicb the condition of the 
body has on the temper. 1878 Huxtev /’Aysiogr. 104 The 
three conditions of a solid, a liquid, and a gas..are physical 
states dependent mainly on Temperature. 1887 J. H. 
Ginpert Lect. Growth Root Crops 17 What is termed the 
condition of land, that is the readily available fertility due 
to recent accumulations. 

+b. ellipt. State of inatters, circumstance. /# 
any condition: in any case, in any circumstances. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Jars. T. Pay5 He moste confessen hym 
of alle the condiciouns that bilongen to his synne. _ 1393 
Gower Conf. 111. 69 For she founde her avision Right 
after the condition, Which he her hadde told to-fore. 1557 
Norte tr. Guenara’s Diall Pr. (1619) 632/1 That.. hee doe 
in any condition return with him. fi 
ce. Ji contition to doa thing) ; in astate, suffi- 
ciently equipped, prepared. Also ond of condition. 

1693 Jem. Cnt. Teckeley w.63 The Christian Army..was 
in a condition not to be taken of a sudden. 1719 Alen. 
Lewts XIV, x. 241 And put them out of Condition to keep 
the Field. 1862 Castyte red. Gt. (1865) IN. vin. ii. 5 
The unhappy prodigal is in no condition to resist farther. 

To change ‘alter one’s condition: to get 
inarried. arch. or dal, 

1712 STLELE Sfect, No. 522 » 1 ‘Whe chief motives to a 
prudent young woman of fortune for changing her condi- 
tion. 1768 in Wesley's Yrul. a5 May (1827) 11), 321 Vou 
have also thoughts of altering your condition; but if you 
marry him .. it will draw you from God. 1818 Scott //4, 
Midi. xxvi, She expected hin to say ‘ Jenny, ] am gaun to 
change iny condition *. 

10. State in regard to wealth, circumstances; 
hence, position with reference to the yrades of 
society ; social position, cstate, rank. 

C 1384 Cuaccer //, Fame ui. 440 A ryghte grete companye 
. Ot alle..condiciouns..Poore and riche. ¢ 1386 — /'rol. 38. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. V1. xi. (3495) 195 A seruyng 
woman..of bonde condycion. 1g09 Fisuer Fun. Scrot, 
Cless Richmond Wks, 290 Suche as were of lesse condycyon 
maye encrease in hyer degre of noblenes. 1605 Br. Hat 
WVedit, § Vows 1. § 42, 1 will cast downe my eyes to my 
inferiours, and there see better men in worse condition. 
1610 Suaks. Lenep. 1. i. 59, 1am, in my condition A Prince. 
1662 Bk. Com. Prayer (Pickering 1844) 56 All sorts and con- 
ditions of men. 1731 Pore £f. Burlington 183 Honour and 
shame froin no Condition rise; Act well your part, there 
all the Honour lies. 18g§ Prescorr PAMHip 7/, 11. i. (1857) 
195 In the middle classes; and even in those of humbler 
condition, 

+b. Formerly in //. = Cirenmstances. Ods. 

1607 TorseLt Four-/. Beasts (1673) 206 The conditions of 
their families. 1640 F. [awxins Voie: Behav, ii. (1663) 
12 Artificers, and other persons of low conditions, 1692 tr. 
Sallust 266 It will not be amiss, briefly to say something of 
his Conditions and Education. 

c. Person of condition: i.e. of position, rank, or 
‘quality’. arch. 

1673 Kules of Croitity (ed. 2) 84 If we nicet any person of 
condition in the street..we must always give him the Wall. 
1723 STEELE Cousc. Lovers t. i, Dissed like a Woman ol 

ondition, 1780 Burke Sp. Econ. Ref, Wks, 1842 1. 248 
Men of condition naturally love to be about a court; and 
womeu of condition love it much more. 1823 Scott Peveril 
ix, Such satisfaction as is due from one gentleman of condi- 
tion toanother. 1859 Beaton Creoles § Coolfes iii. 108 ‘There 
were about. .oue hundred women of condition in the colony. 

+11. Mental disposition, cast of mind; charac- 
ter, moral nature ; disposition, temper. Oés. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer A'nt’s 7.1433 He was so gentil of his con- 
dicioun, That thornghout at the court was his renoun. 
1470-85 Matony Arthar x. x, How be hit I love not his 
condycyon, and fayne I wold be from nym. 154 Lo. 
Berners Gold. Bk. AL, Aurel, (1546) X viij, Women be of a 
ryght tendre condicion, 1611 Bieter 2 Macc. xv. 12 A vere 
tuous, and a nan, reverend in conuersation, gentle in 
coudition, well spoken also. (1700 Drypen Fadfes, Pal. & 
Arc. 593 So gentle of condition was he knowa.] 

+b. f/ Personai qualities ; manners, morals, 
ways; behaviour, temper. Ods. 

©3374 Cuaucer Troylus it. 117 For truly I hold tt grete 
deynie, Akyngis sone yn armes wel to do, And ben of good 
condicions per to. 1388 Wvculr 1 Adngs xiv. 24 Men of 
wymmens condiciouns weren in the lond. 1483 Vsdgaria 
aos Terentio 18b, 1 vnderstonde that thow haste amendid 
thy condicyonns. 
have knavysche condycyouns, 
cions, maners, meurs. 1586 A, Day Eng. Secretarie (1625) 
t32 The very True and worthy conditions and behaviours, 
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that rightly doe produce and make a Gentleman. 1614 
Rareicu /fist. World w. iii. § 20 II. 204 Her peruerse 
conditions made her husband seeke otber wiues and Con- 
cubines. 1636 Fratiy Clavis Alyst. xx. 258 To breake 
their scholars of ill condilions. 1684 Bunxvan Siler. u. 8. 

He said that Mercy was a pretty lass, but troubled with il 

Conditions, x711 STEELE Sfecé. No. 71 14 By the words 
il! conditions, James means, ia a woman coquetry, in a 
man inconstancy. 1830 Scotr Diary a4 Dec., ‘This morning 
died..Miss Bell Fergusson, a woman of the most excellent 
conditions, 

+12. Nature, character, quality. Ods. 

€1391 Cuaucer -ls¢vol. 25 In soth, thou shalt fynde but 
2 degrees in al the zodiak of that condicioun. 
Conf. 111. go Which [gamut] techeth tbe prolacion Of note 
and the condition. ¢1400 Maunagy. (Roxb.) xviii. 81 For 
inen of Inde er of pat condicioun [Fr de ticle nature] pat 
pai passe no3t_comounly oute of paire awen land. 1484 
Caxton Curiall 2 Thynges whyche of theyr owne condicion 
ben more to be mesprised than they that ben shewde by the 
Iyf of another, 1586 A. Day £ng, Secretarie 1, (1625) 109 
A man shaped as you see, and as bold in condition as he 
appeareth in shew, 

+18. A characteristic, property, attribute, quality 
(of men or things’. Ods. 

¢1460 J. Russrit Sk .Vurture 85 Hard chese hathe bis 
condicioun in his operacioun. 1477 Kart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 41 He hadde som condicions of adogge. 1509 Fisner 
Fun. Serm, Ctess Richmond Wks. 291 These & many other 
suche noble condycyons lefte vnto her by her Auncetres she 
kepte. 1530 Parscr.208/1 Condicyona propertie, propricté. 
1ggi Suaks. Tre Gent. wi. i. 273 Heere is the Cate-log of 
her Conditions. 1611 Cotcr. 5.v. Loup, Vhe wolfe went to 
Rome, and left some of his coat, but none of his conditions, 
behind him. 1632 Haywaro tr. Biondi’s Eromena 177 
Excellency of judgement..more. .than any other condition 
whatsoever, 1z2a tr. Pomet’s Hist, Drugs 1. 77 The Condi- 
Hons, or Qualities we ought to observe in the Bark are, etc, 

14, techn. (from 9) @. = Proper or good condi- 
tion for work, market, etc. 

1846 Vouatr //orse 465 If the nourishing property of the 
hay has been impaired .. the animal will .. lose condition. 
1852 Smepuey L. Arundel xxiii. 172 {f he..gets out of con- 
dition. .it always brings him rightagain. 1860 AY. Round 
No. 66. 384 Phitip tugged like a Trojan, but his want of 
condition told terribly. 1868 Rocrrs Pol. Econ. xxii. (ed. 3) 
293 Great merits for bringing stock into condition. 1890 
Daily News 28 Jan. 6/3 I Mae lane to-day English wheat 
out of condition was unsaleable. 4 

b. /op-growing. ‘The fine yellow powder which 
contains the bitter aromatic principle that gives 
hops their value for brewing ; the lupulin. 

1830 M. Donovan Dom, Econ, 1.163 Dealers ..value the 
hops in proportion to the quantity of this powder which 
they call condition. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 302 No hop 
should be gathered till the seed is matured; not for the 
sake of the seed itself, but the nectarium, or farina, techni- 
cally known as ‘the condition ', will be in larger particles, 
and its essential aromatic and bitter qualities more perfectly 
developed when ripe. 

Condi-tion, v. [a. OF. condicionne-r, corresp. 
to Sp. condictonar, It. condistonare, med.L. con- 
ditiéndre (for condic-) to impose a condition on, to 
limit with conditions ; f. comditién- Conpirion 56.] 

1. ¢atr. To treat about conditions; to make con- 
ditions, make terins; to stipnlate, bargain wh. 
Also with tdirect passive. arch. 

1494 Fapyan vn. 643 For y* great stoinake of the father, 
yt he wolde not be condycioned with of y* sone, this vary. 
aunce contynned atwene them. rgg0 Bare Apod 59 (R.) 
Here he tymeth and condycyoneth with God which ap- 
proueth nothyng. 1596 Srenser State /re/. 75 Dishonour- 
able. .to eatin or make any tearmes with such Rascalls, 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) LV. 59 Will any of you bring 
in a tenant into your house before you condition with hin? 
172x Strvre Eccl, Afem. 1). xv.1aa They were conditioned 
with to teach the religion..that should be established. 1815 
Jane Austen Aoua in. iti. 286 She trembling and con- 
ditioning, they lond and insolent. 

b. Const. for (+ of) a thing. 

1583 W. Cuo_mecey in Camd. Aftsc. (1853) I. 4, 1 con. 
ditioned with iny sayde workeman for the terme oe yeres. 
@ 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut, Khem, N. T. (1618) 51 Con- 
ditioning with hiin of soine painfull penance and satisfaction. 
1639 Fucter //oly War 1 ii. (1840) 3 If they exceeded the 
time they conditioned for. 1791 Paine Nights A, (ed. 4) 
140 When the people of Tapene sent for George the First, 
they ought at least to have conditioned for the abandon- 
ment of Hanover. 1872 Spectator 7 Sept. 1127 The labour- 
ers... might condition for any proportion of the product of 
their labour... which would stifl font’ tbe capitalist, etc. 

2. trans. To stipulate or bargain for; to make 
the condition, inake it a condition. 

a. with 7#f. or sudord. cl. 

1549 Latimer 1st Serm. bef. Edw. V's (Arb.) 27 God con- 
dycioned wyth the Iewes, that theyr king should be suche 
a one as he hym sclf wold chose them. 1570 Det A/ash. 
ee, I vse here to condition, the thing measured, to be 
on Land. 1§78 Ttuime Calvin on Gen. 362 He conditioneth 
tohaue of us the consent of faith and obedience. 1618 Barne. 
vell’s Apol, Eiiv, It is conditioned betwixt us, that I should 
not name him. 1634-5 Brereton Z‘ruv. (1844) 9 Except 
the wife and husband condition and conclude formally in 
writing .. that the longest liver take all. x92 Ciurman 
Amer, Law Rep.(1871) 11 Bond conditioned that J. should 
not depart the liberties. 1849 Jane Austen Mansf Park 
(1870) I. iv. 34 He only conditioned that the marriage should 
not take place cetrenes return. 

tb. with simple object. Obs. 
xgqx Campion //ist. /ret. xi. (1633) 34 Conditioning with- 


¢xgag SKELTON Agst, Garnesche 12 Ye | all their assistance to chase the Romanes out of Brittaine. 
1§30 Patscr. 208/1 Condy- | 1617 Moryson /fi. t, ut. & 199 Who being not rich by 
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Baine. 1748 Rictiarpson Clarissa (1811) I. xxxvi. 276 He 
recommended himself to my favour at parting. .not obetine 
to condition anything with me. 


c. To agree by stipulation fo do something. 

1624 Carr. Ssutn Virginia (1629) 18 : Captaine Powell not 
having performed his service in the West Indies he condi- 
tioned with the Company. 1629 R. Hitt Pathw. Piety 1. 
151 We condition with him to obey him. 1742 De For 
Col. Yack (1840) 309 The full sum in gold which I had con- 
ditioned to pay. “1889 Temple Bar Nov. 342 He conditioned 
in his marriage settlement to give her malt his goods, 

3. To subject to something as a condition ; to 
make dependent on a condition to be fulfilled ; 
to make conditional on, upon. 

1530 [see Conotrionixe véd. sé.]. mag J. Gooawtn Dang. 
fighting agst. God a5 This liberty of choosing Pastors .. ts 
so coaditioned, that it smiles only upon the rich. 1786 
Burke IW, /lastings Wks. 1842 IL, 188 He has gone so far 
as even to condition the existence of the revenue itself with 
the exclusion of the company, his masters, from all inter- 
ference whatsoever. 1884 CHiLo Eng. & Sc. Pop. Ballads 
nu. xxix. 260/2 A sea-fairy sends a maid to Arthur with a 
inagnificent gift, which is, however, conditioned upoa his 
granting a boon, 1889 Boston (Mass.) Fral.13 Feb. 2/1 Any 
action which the Canadian representatives might take would 
have to be conditioned on the British Government's ap- 
proval. 

4. To govern, qualify, limit, restrict, as a con- 
dition. 

@ 1619 Donne BroSavarog (1644) 185 The intent and end 
conditions every action. 1629 Gavte Pract. Theories 106 
Man hatb his free motions .. neither is he conditioned... 
frown the Ground he treads vpon. pe Emerson £ss., 
Prudence Wks. (Bohn) 1.94 The laws of the world, whereby 
inan's being is conditioned. 18g2 M. Arnot Poems, Em- 
Pedocles 1. ii, Limits we did not set Condition all we do. 
1877 Moxey Crit. Alisc. Ser. u. 167 He knew how this 
law limited and conditioned progress. 1882 Mafure XXVII. 
107 The size of the wire... must be conditioned .. by the 
purposes to which the instrument is to be applied. 

b. To be the (preeedent) condition of, to deter- 
mine as a condition the existence of. pass. To 
depend upon as its condition, to be conditional on. 

1868 Rocers Pol. Econ. v. (ed. 3) 49 Economically con- 
sidered, the existence of mankind is conditioned by some 
sort of saving. 1877 Catrp Péilos. Kant u. xvii. 609 The 
idea of the existence of two separate worlds which condition 
each other. 

5. a. Afetaph. To snbject to the qualifying con- 
ditions of finite existence or cognition. Also érans/. 

1829 Sin W. Hamitton Déscuss. (1852) 14 To think is 10 
condition: and conditional limitatioa is the fundamental 
law of the peat of thought. 1864 Kincstey Xom. § 
?eut. 76 The natural humaa tendency to condition God hy 
time, 

b. To constitute or frame with conditions of 
being. 

1857-8 Sears Athan. ix. 72 The years for which the time- 
piece is conditioned and wound up. 1856 Masson £ss., 7h. 
Poctry 421 Who conditions the universe anew according to 
his whim and pleasure. 

6. To charge (a bond) with elauses or conditions. 


[Cf. F. conditionner un acteJ 

1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 1059/2 Enter into Recognizances .. 
to be Conditioned in the Form hereunder expressed. /did. 
‘They and every of them respectively entring into a Recog- 
nizance of the Penalty of Five hundred pounds to His 
Majesty... Conditioned in the Form hereunder written. 
1794 CHRISTIAN in Blackstone's Comnmt, (1809) I. 340 If the 
bond be simply conditioned for the payment of money. 
1845 Sternen Laws Eng. 11.198 Every person to whom 
administration is granted must give bond to the judge ol 


* the Court of Probate .. conditioned for duly collecting and 


acl take these iourneys onely for experience, and to , 
e 


inabled to that expence, doe condition this reasonable 


administering the estate. 

7. Comm. To test the condition or state and 
quality of goods, esp. of a textile material ; sec. 
to assay the amount of moisture contained in a 
sample of silk. [F. conditionner une soie.) 

31858 Sinmonos Dict. Trade, Conditioning silk, a trade 
term for the assaying of silk, in order to test the proportions 
of moisture it contains, 1887 Vorksh, Post 8 Jun. 8 A 
manufacturer or wool merchant, for instance, wishing to 
have his 's conditioned, sends thent to the conditioning 
house .. the officials .. will estimate the moisture in goods, 
dry a sample, and declare the weight before and after that 
process, as well as number the counts, measure the tissues 
and the effect of scouring, and say what quantity of chemi- 
cals, or other admixtures fabrics contain, 

8. U.S. Colleges. To snbjeet to, or admit under, 
Connitions (sense 8); to admit (a student) to a 
class with the condition that he shall by a given 
time pass a satisfactory examination in a subject 
or subjects, in which, on his entrance examination, 
he showed insufficient proficiency. A 

Mod. He is conditioned tn Demostheues (i.e. permitted to 

© on with a class, but must make up for present deficiency, 
B passing a supplementary examination in that subject by 
a given date). 

Conditional (kfndicfonal), a. and sb. [ME. 
condicionel, a. OF. condicionel (now conditionnel), 
ad. L. condiciondl-em, {. condtetén-: see Cox- 
DITION sb. and -AL.] 

A, adj. I. generally. i 

1, Subject to, depending on, or limited by, one 
or more conditions; not absolute ; made or 
granted on certain terms or stipniations, _ 

Conditional immortality: the theological doctrine that 
human tmmortality is conditional upon faith in Christ. Con: 
ditional sale a sale of which the completion or binding 
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effect depends upon the performance of certaiu conditions; 
a sale with the provision that the vendor may resume pro- 
prietorship on certain conditions. . 

1380 Wyciir Sed. Wes. IIL. 344 Bileve, bat stondip in 

eneral wordis and in condicionel wordis. ¢ 1386 Cuaucrr 
Run's Pr. T. 430 If his [God's] wityng streyneth neuer a 
deel But by necessitee condicioneel (v7. -el]. 1577 tr. Bul- 
linger’s Decades (1892) 511 Of inforced sinne they make two 
sorts! whereof they call one absolute, the other condi- 
tionall, 26rx Srrep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. vili. 4 Onely to 
sweare a Conditionrll Fealtie. 1682 Scartett A.xchanges 
75 A Possessor of a Bill may protest against a limitted and 
conditional Acceptance. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 
I, xix. 183 The promises are really not absolute but con- 
ditional, 873 J. Ricuarns Woodworking Factories 172 
A kind of conditional sale system; machines are bought, 
and what is stranger, furnished, on trial, 1875 E. Wate 
Life in Christ w. xxvi. (1878) 425 The belief in Conditional 
Immortality lingered in the churches. .for several centuries 
after the time of Athanasius. 

b. Const. ov. 

1865 Dickens Afut. Fr. 1. ii, The son's inheritance is 
made conditional on marrying a girl..who is now a _mar- 
riageable young woman. 1883 Froupr Short Stud. IV. 1. 
ix. 93 The king had made the return of his favour con. 
ditional on Becket’s behaviour. 


2. Of or pertaining to condition, expressing a 
condition : see 5-8 below. ; 
+ 8. Of or pertaining to one’s condition or social 


status. Obs. 
1632 Litucow 7rav. x. (1682) 425 Their conditional ver. 
tnes [are] semblable to their last and longest Conquerors. 


4. Existing under conditions and limitations ; 


subject to circumstances. 

1837 Mrs. Cartyte Lett, I. 79 In this very conditional 
wonietie that thinks least will live the longest. 1844 
Emerson Lect, Vung. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) Il. 297 The 

pulation of the world is a conditional population. -not the 
ba, but the best that could live in the existing state. 


IL. specifically. 5. Logéc. 

Conditional judgement or proposition: one consisting of 
two categorical clauses, tbe former of which, espeessing a 
condition introduced by ¢/ or equivalent word, is called 
the antecedent (in Grammar Jrofasis), the latter, stating the 
conclusion, is called the consequent (apodosis\, Conditional 
syllogism : a syllogism having a conditional proposition for 
its major premiss. 

1532 More. Confut. Tindale Wks. 418/1 Yf he tourne it 
from a condicional proposicion in to an affyrmatyue ante- 
cedent and consequent. 1628 T. Spencer Logich 229 
These compound axiomes are called Conditionall in the 
common phrase of the Schooles; because, the first part 
is put Conditionally, not absolutely. 1725 Watts Logic 1. 
ii, §6 Conditional or hypothetical propositions are those 
whose parts are united by the conditional particle if. 1864 
Bowen Logie vii. 207 A Conditional Pa Gas is one of 
which tbe Major Premise, and only the Major Premise, 
is a Conditional Judgment. 

8. Gram. Of or pertaining to the expression of a 


condition. 

Conditional Mood or Mode: applied by Palsgrave to that 
form of the Frencb verb which expresses the protasis of a 
conditional proposition (the Conditional of modern French 
being called by him ‘ Potential’); in opener and Portu- 
guese, applied to forms expressing both the protasis and the 
secs (‘first’ and ‘second conditional’); in modern 

rench and Italian to that which usually expresses the 
apodosis only. Conditional Conjunctions : such as are used 
in expressing a condition, e. g. v uniess, though, Con- 
ditional Phrase’ a phrase equivalent to a conditional con- 
junction, ¢.g. provided that, supposing that, etc. 

1530 PatsGr. 84 Modes they have vu, the indicative. .the 
subjunctive. .the potenciall. .the imperatyve. .the optative.. 
the condicional, the infinitive. /4z2. The condicional mode 
whiche they use whan they expresse condicion if a dede be 
to be done, as sy ze ideo 1786 H. Tooke Purley 56 Those 
words which are called conditional conjunctions, are to be 
accounted for in all languages..as I have accounted for // 
and A”. 186: Du Cuaittu Eguat. A/r. (ed. 2) App. 476 
The conditional mood has a form of its own, but the con. 
junctive particles are used as auxiliaries, 1877 Bain Comp. 
Higher Gram. 148 The conditional clause is introduced by 
‘if’. 31879 Rosy Lat. Gram. 11. 209 Conditional sentences 
.-sometimes the conditional particle is not expressed. 


7. Law. 

Conditional estate : an estate held upon conditions prece- 
dent or subsequent, by the non-performance whereof it is 
defeated. Conditional fee: ‘a fee restrained to some par- 
ticular heirs, exclusive of others*(Blackstone), Cosditionad 
limitation: a condition in a grant or device, the non-fulfil- 
ment of which will cause the property to pass to a third 
party. Also (in sense 1) conditional obligation, pardon, 
surrender, etc. 

1552 Hvutoet, Condicionall possession, or state, Possessio 
Jiduciaria, 1767 Btacnstone Comm. II. 161 Another 
similar conditional estate, created by operation of law, for 
security and satisfaction of debts, is called an estate by 
elegit. Ibid. 11, 369 If the surrender be conditional, and 
the presentment be absolute, both the surrender, present. 
ment, and admittance thereupon are wholly void. 1 
Ibid. IV. 394 A pardon may also be conditional .. the king 
.. May annex to his ee a condition either precedent 
or subsequent. 1827 J. J. Poweut Devises (ed. 3) Il. 285 
The clause ceased to be merely a condition of forfeiture, 
and became a conditional limitation. 1864 Serr. Man- 
NING in A¢henaum 27 Feb. 302/2 For more than two cen- 
turies after the Norman Conquest, if land were given to A. 
and the heirs of his body, A. was said to acquire a conditional 
fee. A child being born, the condition was fulfilled, and 
A, the donee, became absolute owner, and could dispose 
of the estate as freely as if it had originally been conveyed 
to him in fee simple. 


8. Afath. Applied to equations that state the 
conditions. 


3841 J. R. Younc Math, Dissert. ii. 61 The conditional 
equations themselves are equally undeterminale. 
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B. sé. (elliptical uses of the adj.) 

1. A word or clause expressing a condition. 

@ 2833 FretH Ws. 7x (R.) The text hath not that con- 
ditional, although I was contented to take it at your handes 
to see what you could prove, 1873 R. Brack tr. Guisot’s 
France IL. xxv. 479 A peace, wee in spite of some con. 
ditionals favourable to France, left the principal and fatal 
consequences..to take full effect. P 

2. Gram. A conditional conjunction ; the condi- 
tional mood of the verb. 

xg9 Percivate Sf. Dict, F, Conditionals as sf, Aduersa- 
tines, as Auague.. will hauea subiunctiue, 1609 W. ScLaTER 
f he's Preservative (1610! iva, Copulatives somtimes 
haue force of conditionals, 1671 H. M.tr. Erasmus’ Collog. 85 
Now we will vary them hy Subjunctives or conditionals. 
Mod. The Conditional is the imperfect of the Future. 

3. Logic. A conditional proposition or syllogism. 

1828 Wuatety Khet. in Lnucyel. Metrop, 2358/1 Adopting 
the form of a Destructive Conditioual. 1867 ATWATER 
Logic 104 As has been shown before also, Disjunctives may 
be turned into Conditionals. 

Conditionalist (kpndi-fonalist). [f. prec. + 
-1st.] One who holds or advocates some condi- 
tional principle ; in 17th ¢. onc who held that the 


grace of God is dependent on conditions. 


1678 T. Jfoxes) Brit. Ch. 584 Nor are the defenders of 


free grace..to reproach him streight for an Arminian, Pela- 
gian, or our Conditionalists, or Moralisis, for a Puritan, 

Conditionality. [f. as prec.+-iTy: cf. F. 
conditionnalité.| The quality of being conditional. 

1651 Baxter /nf. Baft. 92 Let oilers plead for its caus 
ality; [ plead but for its conditionality. 1664 H. More 
Alyst. Inig. 90 [The] conditionality of the promise. 1726 
Ayre Parerg, 346 A Lihel ought ..to be free from .. 
Generality, Obscurity, Duplicily, Conditionality, and Dis. 
unity. 1882 A. B. Bruce Chief And Rew, v. 227 Vhe theory 
of conditionality explains all the facts. 


Condi‘tionalize,v. rave. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 
‘rans, To make conditional upon soincthing else; 


to qualify; + abso/. to make conditions. 

1976 Diaboliad (1777) 14 (le will carry on the spirit of 
conditionalizing. 

Conditionally, adv. [f. ConpitiovaL + -ny2.J 
In aconditional manner; tndcr conditions. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 74 Condicionaly, condicionaliter. a 1838 
More On the Passion Wks. 1286/1 Other gyftes gyuen hym 
condicionally. 1644 Quaries Barnaéas § B.276 Though 
life be not absolutely granted, yet death is but conditionally 
threatened. 1995 Jay (fit), Treaty of Amity, Commerce, 
and Navigation. .conditionally Ratified by the Senate of lhe 
United States. 1883 Laz Rep. 24 Chanc. Div, 30 Liberty 
to disclaim was given conditionally on the payment of £20. 

+b. On condition that). Oéds. 

1571 Gotpinc Caliin on fs. xx. 2 Conditionally that 
wee forget not 10 pluck up good harts to ns in tribulation. 
1714 Eart Oxrorp in Swift's Iks. (1778) XV. 108, 1 may 
prevail to renew your licence of absence, conditionally you 
will be present with me. 1818 Scott A’od Roy iv, T give 
my vote and interest 10 Jonathan Brown .. conditionally 
that he fetches us another botile. 

+ Condi'tionary, ¢.and sé. Obs. [ad. med.1.. 
conditionari-us (for condic-) =condiciondlis con- 
ditional: see -ary.] 

A. adj, =ConnitionaL, hypothetical. 


1665 Frecxnoe Luiga. Char. 110 She troubles her self | 


besides with conditionary thonghts of things that ne'er were, 
nor are, nor are like to be. on 
B. sé. Something of the nature of a condition; 


a stipulation, 

1678 Norais Coél. Alisc. (1699) 191 Would God in mercy 
dispense with it as a conditionary, yet we could not be 
happy without it. ' 

Conditionate (kgndi‘fenct), a. and sd. [ad. 
med.L. conditionat-us, pa. pple. of conditionare: cf. 
F. conditionné.] Conditioned ; subject to or limited 
by conditions ; formerly said of limited monarchs. 

1533 [see ConpiTIONATE 7. 1]. 

198 Bei Surv. Popery um. iii, 202 The will absolute, and 
will conditionate, ¢ 1643 Afaximes Unfolded 40 Someiimes 
they are for an absolute Emperour, and then. .for one con- 
ditionate. 1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles III. 12 The Dominion 
.-is not absolute but limited and conditionate, 1699 Bur- 
net 39 rt. Pref. 8 The Doctrine of Conditionate Decrees. 

B. sb. A thing conditioned ; a thing depending 
upon a condition ; a contingency. 

1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles III. 156 Future conditionates 
cannot he the object of Divine Science. 1846 Sir W. 
Hamitton in Refd’s Ji7ks. 880 Every sensation has not a 
Perception proper as its conditionate. 1875 Veitcn Lucre- 
tins 51 Similar conditionates or consequents. 

Conditionate (kfndi-faneit), v.  [ad. med.L, 
condition-are to impose a condition, to limit, f. L. 
condicion-em. cf. F. conditionner.} 

+1. To make conditions, agrce upon conditions, 
stipulate. ¢rans. and intr. Obs. 

1833 Bettennen Livy 1. (1822) 55 The faith and band of 
trewis, as it was condicionate afore be Romulus, was in- 
violately observit be the Veanis. 1642 W. Batt Caveat for 
Subjects 4 They have power to conditionate with their 
Kings or Princes. 

2. trans. To affect, regulate, or limit, as a con- 
dition ; to be, or act as, a condition of. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’send. Ep. 129 We cannot..conceive 
any science therein which suspends and conditionates its 
eruption. 1852-9 Toon Cyct. Anat, IV. 1424/1 The different 
degree of this .. metamorphosis .. conditionates the differ- 
ence of its anatomical development. 1874 H. R. Revnoips 
Bes Baft. v. § 2, 319 This impression of John’s may have 

en further conditionated by his knowledge of the sanctily 
and mystery of Christ’s birth. 


CONDITIONED. 


+3. To determine the condition of; to qualify. 

1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. Ef. vi. iv. 289 So is it usuall 
.. to qualifie and condilionate the twelve moneths of the 
year, answerably unto the temper of the twelve daies in 
Christmas. 

4.= CONDITION v, 3. rare. 

1848 J. W. Ginss Phrlol, Studies (1837) 153 A complete 
denial of what is represented in the condition, and .. in the 
clause condilionated. 

Hence Condi‘tionating v#/. sb. and ffi. a. 

x6ra-5 Br. Hatt Contempl, O. T. xvi. i, That this con- 
ditionating of subjects was no other than an affront to their 
new master. 2652 Gavte A/agastrom. 114 Were [these 
arts] any whit the better, or safer, for those cautionings and 
conditionatings, so prerequired? 1888 A. M. Fairsarry in 
Contemp. Rev, Nov. 717 The high necessities belonging 10 
his {Augustine's} theistic thought were qualified .. by his 
artificial and conditionaling sacerdotalism. 

Condi‘tionated, f//. a. [f. Conmitionate 7. 
+-EDL] =Conxpitionatr Afi. a. 

1581 ANnoRESON Sev, Panes Crosse 88 Consider likewise 
of Christes conditionated prayer for the Figge tree. 1650 
Lixerc. conc, Usurped Powers 3 ‘Their consent .. may be 
ahsolute, or conditionated. 1658 J. R. Chr. Subject vii. 101 
In the performance of his conditionated dutie, 1856 J. W. 
Gisss PAilol. Studies (1857) 127 Vhe conditionaled clause 
or consequent. 

Condi'tionately, a/v. [f. CoxpitionaTE a. 
+-LyY4.] In a conditionate manner; by way of 
hypothesis or conditional proposition. 

2626 Ai.esaury Passion Serm, 13, So he knew condition- 
ae what the Jewes would have done npon betier know- 
ledge. 

Conditioned (kgndi-fand), sf/. a. [f. Conpt- 
TION sé. and v.: prob. originally after med.L, cozz- 
dittonatus or OF. condicionné.} 

I. From the sé. 

1. Of persons: Taving a (specified) disposition 

or tempcrament ; -disposed, -tempered, -natured. 


argo Ant. de la Tour (1868) 16 Daughtres ., welle 
manered and condicioned. 1526 ‘lixpaLe Row, i. 29 
Evil condicioned [2611 full of malignitie]. 1596 Suans. 


Aferch. Vm. ii. 295 The deerest friend to me, the kindest 
man, The best condition’d. 16r3 Wink Aduses Stript 
1, vill, A Crook-back't Dwarfe .. condition‘d like an Ape. 
1663 F. Hawkins Vouths Beha. 87 A good conditioned 
wife [vor bend morata] isthe best portion. @1749 CHark- 
Ley IVks. (1766) 204 They were silent and better conditioned 
to one another afterwards. 1860 Sea Hoard § the Down V1. 
1g An ill-conditioned woman. 

b. Waving a (specified) social condition ; + of 
(good) condition. 

2632 Haywarp tr. Brond?’s Eromena iz Her. .courtesic.. 
{to] others..how meane conditioned soever. a 1641 Br. 
Movuntacu Acts & Mon, (1642) 390 These conditioned men 
hee the fittest instruments of such flanery. 

2. Of things: Ina (specified) condition or state; 


having a certain condition or nature. 

1548 Gest Pr, Masse 86 Acknowledging .. the common 
bread and wyne to be nothing less then lyke condicioned. 
1590 SrenseR /*. Q. ut. vi. 38 Every substaunce is con- 
ditioned To chaunge her hew. 1616 Surri. & Marxu. 
Country Farme 569 Sow in a well conditioned ground rhat 
which was growne in an ill conditioned ground. 1681 
Yarranton Ang. Jmprot. 1. 137 We ough) 1o sell our Fish 
as well conditioned as they. 1805 Forsvrn Beauties Scot/. 
IT. 34 The highest and best conditioned cattle. 1868 Hrips 
Realmah i. (1876) 1 What..an ill-conditioned planet ! 


3. Placed or set in certain conditions, circum- 


stances, or relations ; circuinstanced, situated. 

1831 Coteripce Jadle-t. 14 Aug., In countries well 
governed and happily conditioned. 1868 Browxixc Ring 
& BK, 11, 564 The creature thus conditioned found by chance 
Motherhood like a jewel inthe muck. 188 B. SaAxpERsSON 
in Nature No. 619. 442 A frog so conditioned (with the 
brain removed] elie as regards its bodily movements, 
as perfect adaptiveness as a normal frog. 

I. From the vd. 

4. Settled on conditions; stipulated, bargained. 

1632 Brome Novedla u. i, He bargain'd with her .. Bui in 
the night In tbe conditioned bed was laid a Moore. 

+5. Dependent upon conditions, conditional. Ods. 

21656 Bre. lace Kem. Wks. (1660) 374 A conditioned, and 
uncertain expectation of what man would or would not do. 

8. Subjected to conditions or limitations. 

1841 Emerson Lect., Conservative Wks. (Bohn) II. 267 
Wisdom does not seek a literal rectitude, but an useful, 
that is, a conditioned one. 1849 W. SmitH Dict. Grk. & 
Rom, Biog. 111. 402 The ultimate purpose of all conditioned 
existence. 1878 T. Sinctairn Zhe Afount 7o The drama 
being to him only a more conditioned epic. 

7. Dependent upon, or determined by, an ante- 


cedent condition. 

1860 Manset Prolegom. Log. 229 Whenever a condition, 
whether material cause of a ee or formal reason of a con- 
clusion, exists, tbe conditioned fact or conclusion exis!s also. 

8. absol. The conditioned: @. Applied to the 
consequent in a conditional proposition. 

2864 Bowen Logic iii. 53 This axiom is properly called 
that of Reason and Consequent or the Condition and the 
Conditioned. /3id. vii. 210 To affirm the Reason or the 
Condition is also to affirm the Consequent or the Conditioned. 

b. Afetaph. That which is subject to the con- 
ditions of finite existencc and cognition ; opposed 
to the zncondttioned, absolute, or infinite. 

1829 Sir W. Hasutton Discuss. (1852) 14 The conditionally 
limited (which we may briefly call the conditioned) is thus 
the only possible object of knowledge and of positive thought. 
1836-7 — Metaph. xxxviii. (1870) 11. 373 The Conditioned 
is that which is alone conceivable or cogitable. 1846 —in 
Reid's Vks. g11/2 The Law of the conditioned :—That all 


CONDITIONEDNESS. 


positive thought lies between two extremes, neither of 
which we can conceive as possible, and yet, as mutual con- 
tradictories, the one or the other we must recognise as neces- 
sal 1862 Spencer First. Princ. (1880) 81 The Uncon- 
ditioned therefore, as classable neither with any form of 
the conditioned nor with any other Unconditioned, cannot 
be classed at all. a 

+9. Used adso/. = Provided, on the condition. 

1622-62 Hevitn Coswogr. 1. (1682) 228 Such of them as .. 
had a desire to stay in Spain..were suffered to do so..con- 
ditioned, that they would be Christened. 1641 — //elp to 
Fist, (1671) 341 The [manor] .. was held of old by Grand 
Sergianty of the Kings of Eng., conditioned that the Grantees 
should for ever be the Knight Marshals. 

Condi'tionedness. [f. prec.+-Ness.] The 
state of being conditioned. 

1844 N. Brit. Rev. 11. 22 Well-conditionedness of their 
future lives. 1884 tr. Lotze's Metaph. 267 That there is .. 
a relation of unchanging conditionedness between the ele. 
ments of the world. 

Conditioner. [f. Conpitiox v. + -ER.] 

+1. One that makes conditions, a bargainer. Ods. 

1598 Frorio, Patteggiatore, a bargainer, a covenanter, 
a conditioner, a promiser. . 

2. An agent that brings into good condition. 

1888 Adzt. in Amer. Farmer (Chicago) Dec., Charcoal 
Powders. .A splendid conditioner and medicine. 

Conditioning (kfndi-fanin’, v4. 5d. [f. Con- 
DITION v. +-1NG!,] 

1, The making of conditions, stipulations, etc. ; 
subjecting to conditions. 

1530 Parser. 149 Some [conjunctions] betoken condision- 
yng if a dede be done, as sé ie 1699 bxown Eras, Collog. 
5/1, I don't like your way of conditioning and contracting 
with the Saints. 1875 Vertcu Lucretius 56 The series of 
conditionings of the Visible Universe. 

2. Comm. Vhe testing of the condition of silk and 
other goods: see Conpition v. 7. Condytroning 
house: an establishinent where this is donc. 

1858 SimMonos Dict. Trade, Conditioning Houses, trade 
establishments in London and Manchester, where silk is 


assayed. 1884 Wanch. Exam, 21 Mar. 4/5 A report from 
the Milan silk market states that the conditioning returns 


remain very high. 1887 Horksh. Post 8 Jan. 8 (heading), 
A Conditioning House for Bradford. .Its principal object is 
to estimate with as perfect accuracy as possible the weight, 
measure, or purity which may form the basis of a contract 
concerning textile materials .. Goods which go forth with 
the warranty of a certificate from the conditioning house 
manayer, . Larger premises, specially ndapted to the business 
of conditioning, will be necessary. 

Conditioning, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1nG?] 

1, That conditions; limiting, qualifying, ete. 

1860 Evuicott Life Our Lord i. 35 Who submitted for 
our sakes to all the conditioning circumstances of earthly 
life. 1886 Guanny Phantasms II, 523 The conditioning 
event or state on the agent’s side. 

2. Lringing into good condition or state. 

1889 Adzt. in Land & Water 16 Mar. 7/1 Patent con- 
ditioning dog biscuit (containing hone). 

+3. Used aéso/, = Provided, on the eondition. 

1820 Scott /rankoe xl, That good grey gelding, whom I 
heartily wish upon his legs again, conditioning his master 
lay there houghed in his place. 

+Conditionly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Conpition 
sh, + -LY%.] = CONDITIONALLY. 

©1380 Wvcuir Ser, Sel. Wks. 11. 33 Pe witt pat tellip bis 
condicionnly. 1581 Stoney vis/r. & Stedéa Ixix, And though 
she giue but thus conditionly This realme of blisse. 

+ Conditor. O/s. Also-our. [a. L. conditor, 
agent-n. from condére: see CONDITE @2.2]) A 
founder ; an institutor (of laws). 

1534 Lo. Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Ffvj, Yf 
men lyued lyke men, and chaunged not the rule of con- 
ditours. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Conditor, a builder. 

+Conditory. O¢s. [ad. L. conditéri-um re- 
pository, sfec. for the dead or their ashes, f. condeve. 
A repository ; spec. a place for depositing the dead. 

1905 Phil. Trans, XXV. 2108 The Egyptians .. provided 
Conditories that might be lasting as the od? 

Conditour, obs. form of Conpvcror. 

+Conditure. Ols. [ad. L. conditiira pre- 
serving, ete., f. comdfire: see CONDITE @.t] 

1, Preserving or piekling ; seasoning. 

1610 Barroucn Afeth. Physick vin. (1639) 418 These three 
.. differ onely in the manner of conditure. 1657 Tomtin- 
son Renou's Disp. 77 Confections which after their conditure 
must be preserved in sugar. 

2. A pickle, 2 condiment. 

1682 Sir T. Browne 7vacts (1684) 104 A Conditure and 
Sawce much affected by Antiquity. 

+Condivi'de, v7. O¢s.  [f. Con-+ Diviwe.] 
trans. To divide co-ordinately. 

1656 (J. Serjeant] tr. 7. White's Peripatet, Inst. 121 
The differences of. . Vegetables and Animals, both from one 
another and among themselves, are condivided by the op- 
position of contradiction. /ééd. 194 The Substance against 
which ‘tis condivided. 

So Condi-vident, a. rare. 

1776 Bentuam Jés, (1838-43) 1. 228 That branch .. he, to 
distinguish it from those others its condivident hranches 
(membra condividentia) terms law municipal. 

Condivi'sion. [f. Cox-+Drvistoy.] Onc of 
two or more co-existing logieal divistons, 

1837-8 Sin W. Hasitton Logic xxv, (1866) 11. 23 One and 
the same object may..be differently divided from different | 


i 


points of view, wherehy condivisions (condivisiones) arise, | 


which, taken together, are all reciprocally co-ordinated. 
Condle, -er, obs. ff. CaNpL", CHANDLER. 


788 


_tCondorg, v. Oss. Also 6 condogge. [Con- 
jectured to be a whimsical imitation of concur 
(cur = dog); bnt no evidence has been found of 


its actual origin.]  znér. To eoncnr, agree. 

1592 Lytv Galathea tu. iii. 247 Often doth it happen, that 

the just proportion of the fire and all things concurre. A. 
Concurre, condogge, | will away. 162: KERAM 1, To 
Agree, Concurre, Cohere, Condog, Condiscend. 1637 Hev- 
woon Royal! King ui. Wks. 1874 VI. 47 Clown [to Bard] 
Speake, shall you and I condogge together? 1649 News- 
Lett. 11 Jan. in Clarendon St. Papers 11. App. 4 So both 
juntos are agreed to condog together. 1678 Littteton Lat. 
Eng. Dict., Concurro, to concur, to condog. 
(A circumstantial statement purporting to relate how this 
word originated at the preparation of Littleton’s Lat Eng. 
Dictionary is a notable instance of the fictions put in cir- 
culation before the history of words was investigated.) 

Condoke, obs. tlliterate form of Conpuct., 

Condolance, obs. form of ConnoLENcr. 

+ Condola‘tion. O/s. [f. Conpoxe v. +-ATION: 
not on L, analogies.] The action of condoling; 
condolenec. 

1825 C. M. Westmacotr Eng. Spy 1. 217 To receive the 
condolations of the grandees. 


Condolatory (kgndowlatari), a. [f. Coxno.e, 
after console, consolatory, and the like: not on 
I., analogies.] Expresstve of or intending con- 
dolence. 

1730-6 in Baitev (folio. 1737 G. Sata Cur, Relat. 1. i. 
87 He receives their condolatory compliments. 1814 Byron 
Let, to Moore 3 Aug., The condolatory address to Lady 
Jersey. 1866 Fitzrataicx Sham Sgr, 288 He .. received 
Cockaigne’s condolatory visit in prison. 

Condolaunt: see CoNDOLENT. 


Condole (kgndou'l), vw. (ad. L. condolére (Ter- | 


tullian, Jerome) to suffer greatly, suffer with, fecl 
another's pain. (Cf. F. condouloir. } 
I. ratr. 

+1. To sorrow greatly, grieve, lament. Ofs. 

(1460-90 Cf. Conpocent.} 1g90 Suaks. Afids. N.1. ii. 2 
That will aske some teares in the true performing of it. a 
will condole in some measure. 1598 Torre 4 dba (1880) 119 
For my Sinnes fore Heauen I do condole. 1650 FutLer 
Pisgah u. iii. es We cannot but condole, that the same 
persons were afterwards poisoned with hereticall opinions. 


2. To grieve with; to express sympathy wrth 
another in his affliction. (The only extant use.) 
a 1603 Q. Eniz. Let. in Ffearne’s Collect. (Oxf, Hist, Soc.) 


II. 189 We... have dispatched this Gentleman .. tocondole | 


with yon in the sense of your Love. 1661 BraMHatn Jus? 
Vind ii 15 ‘'o condole with them in their sufferings. 1710 
Stee.e Yatler No. 114 P11, I contented myself to sit by 
him, and condole with him in Silence. 1784 Cowper Lett, 
Nov., ‘T'o condole with you on the death of a mother aged 
eighty-seven would be absurd. 1871 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 
168 A man who writes a touching and pathetic letter con- 
doling with a friend on the loss of his wife. 


b. aéso?. To express condolence or sympathy. 

1651 Nlonpes Leviath. uu, xxiii. 126 An Ambassador sent 
..to congratulate, condole, etc. 1777 Burke Corr. (1844) 
1]. 135 The tories are very eager to congratulate. It was 
not handsome of them not to condole on the ill-successes of 
last year, 1833 Lt. Martinnau Loom & Lugger u, vi. 109 
Three quarters of her acquaintance came to condole, 

Il. rans. Obs. 

+3. To grieve over, bewail, lament (misfortune. 

be Htrron Jiks. 1. 179 How tender-hearted the Lord is, 
and how he doth. .condole our miseries. 1635 T. Crantev 
Amanda (1639) 32 A grieved soule, That with repentance 
doth his sinnes condole. 1654 R. Coprincton tr. //ist. 
Fostine 496 He .. somtimes would lamentably condole him, 
being slain. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) VIL 335 
A person..whose sufferings I condole. 1788 New Lond, 
Mag. 9 His death was no less pleasing to one party than it 
was condoled by the other, E 

+4. To express (formally) one’s sympathetie re- 
gret at (a misfortune). Oés. 

1596 Danetr tr. Comines 346 The Venetians Generall, 
sent the steward of his house thither to condole the late de- 
ceased Marchionesse death. 1685 Lutrrett Brief Rel. 
(7857) 1. 332 They are sending hither ambassadors to con- 
dole the death of the late king. 1736 Wodrow Corr. (s843) 
IL]. 329 He was sent .. to congratulate King George the 
Second, and condole with him the death of his father. 182: 
Sin I. Exus Orig. Lett, Ser. nu. U1. 143 sole, Elizabet 
had sent to condole the death of Frederick the Second. 

+5. To grieve with (a sufferer) ; to express one’s 
eommiseration of or sympathy with. Ods. (Now 
supplied by 2.) 

1588 D. Rocers in Ellis Orig. Leté. ww INI. 151 Others 
which have condoled and congratulated the yonge Kinge. 
1599 Suaks. /fen. V, ui. 133 Let vs condole the Knight. 
1661 Petit, for Peace 4 ey... must either incur these 
sufferings, or condole them that undergo them, 1710 App1- 
son Whig Exam, No. 3? 4 They nre comforted and con- 
doled .. by their fellow-citizens. 1779 Sy/fh 1. 6 They 
condoled me on my misfortune, 

+6. ref. To bewail oncself; to mourn. Oés. 

15992 Daniet Compl, Rosamond 17 Condole thee here, clad 
allin black Despair, 1710 Sterte Jatler No. 222 Pog It 
would be impossible. .to condole himself long in that Situa- 
tion, without really dying for his Mistress. 1767 Badler 1. 
4 Should I fail in the attempt, I must condole myself with 
a line of my friend Horace. 


+ Condo'leance. Sec CoxDoLENcE, sense 2. 
Condolement. [f. ConpoLe + -MENT.] 

+1. Sorrowing, bewaitling, lamentation. Ods. 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. vy. vi, All hearts will relent, 


In sad condolement at that heavie sound. 1602 Suaxs. 
Ham. t. ii. 93 To perseuer In obstinate Condolement, is a 


CONDOLENT. 


course Of impious stubbornnesse. 1641 Mitton Animady, 
Wks. 1738 I. 89 Centurion Afranius .. falls into a pitiful 
Condolement. 

2. The expressing of sympathy with another on 
aecount of loss, bereavement, or other grief. 

3656 Finerr For, Ambass. 212 This Ambassador .. came 
hither for condolement of the Duke his master. 1672 Woop 
Life (1772) 390 An Address of Condolement for the Loss of 
the Queen. 1842 J. H. Newman Ch. of Fathers 98 She 
thus speaks of him..in a letter of condolement, 

b. (with @ and £/.) An expression of sympathy 
with any one in his suffering or loss; in quot. 
1608, a tangible expresston of this, a solatinm. 

1608 Snaxs. Per. u. i. 156 There are certain condolements, 
certain vails. 1670 Temecre Let. Wks. 1731 I. 223 Your 
Excellency will have received..my Conddemen ta upon my 
Lord Northumberland’s Death. 1793 Mrs. E. Parsons 
Woman as she should be \11. 43 Poor Harley entreats his 
respectful condolements for every sorrow you feel. 18979 
J. Topucnter A fcestis 90, | thank you all For your con. 
dolements. - 

Condolence (kgndowléns), Also 7-8 con- 
doleance, -dolance. [f. L. condolére to CONDOLE; 
on L. type *condoléntia (ef. doléntta): see -ENCE. 
But in 17th c. the Fr. condoléance (15th c. in Littré, 
an irreg. form) was introduced in sense 2, and 
this and the accessory form condolance long pre- 
yailed. The stress appears to follow CONDOLE, 
unless it originated in F. condoléance; L. analogy 
would give co*ndolence, like tndolence, insolence, 
sie The action or fact of condoling. 

+L. Sympathetic grief; sorrowing with and for 
others, Ods. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 150 That condolence and 
fellow-feeling with our neighbours, 1633T. Apams Erf. 2 
Peter iii. 15 There is a condolence, or grieving for the pains 
of others. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Condolence, a sympathy. 
1721 Battey, Condolence, a Symputhy in Grief, a Fellow- 
feeling of another's Sorrows, etc. 3 

2. Ontward expression of sympathy with the 
grief of others; esf. formal cxpression, as in the 
obs. Compliments of condolence. In this sense the 
French or frenchified condolcance, condolance, were 
at first used. 


a. 1619 Vcr. Doncaster Le. in Eng. & Germ. (Camden) 
132 He made me .. discharge the office of condoleance for 
the late Emperor, 1683 D. A. Art Converse 45 A comple- 
ment of condoleance to your friend upon the death of his 
wife. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2438/1 The King .. received .. 
the Compliments of Condoleance of the Ambassadors. .upon 
the Death of the Queen. 1726 Butter Seri. v. 84 Cons 
gratulation indeed answers Condoleance; but both these 
words are intended to signify certain forms of civility, rather 
than any inward sensation or feeling. 

B. 1691 Lond, Gaz. No. 2631/2 Compliments of Condo- 
lance upon the Death of the Late Elector. 1711 /Aid. No. 
4849/1 Compliments of Condolance on the Emperors Death. 
1777 Ronertson Mist. Amer. 1. 1. 99 They lamented their 
misfortune with tears of sincere condolance, 

y. (1742 H. Watrore Lett, H. Mann (1834) L, x1. 163 Will 
you make my Compliments of Condolence.) 1747 Gray 
Lett. Poems (1775) 188 One ought to be particularly careful 
to avoid blunders in a compliment of condolence. 1755 
Jouxson, Condolence, the civilities and messages of friends 
upon any loss or misfortune. 18g7 H. Mirrer Zest. Rocks 
ix. 378 Rather a subject of condolence than of congratu- 
lation, 1871 Macourr Jfem. Hatmos xxii. 308 Oh, the 
bitter mockery of commonplace condolence ! 

b. (with a/.) A (formal) declaration or exptes- 
sion of sympathy. 

@ 1674 Crarenvon Jfist. Red. xvi. (1843) 864/1 Foreign 
Princes addressed their Condoleances to him. 1817 JerFrey 
in Ld. Cockburn Life 11. Ixxvi, The condolences of his 
numerous friends, 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xii, To which 
condolences Miss Squeers added others equally calculated 
to raise her friend's spirits. 

+Condo‘lency. Os. [f. as prec. + -Excy.] 

1. =CoNDOLENCE 1, 2. 

1622 Donne Sera. xvt. 153 The first were shed in a con- 
dolency ofa humane and naturall calamity fallen upon one 
family; Lazarus was dead. 1668 Lond. Gas, No, 236/2 He 
turned his intended Congratulation into Condolency for the 
Death of the Young Arch Duke. 318a1 Bentuam JVks. X, 
530 Condolencics, as well as mournings, are bad things. 

2. The quality or state of being condolent ; com- 


passion ; eommiseration. 

1645 Rurnerrorn Tryal § Tri. Faith (1845) 273 When 
God ak Ephraim bemoaning himself. .1t putteth God to 
n sort of pinchand condolency. 4 1703 Burkitt On N, 7. 
Mark vi. 34 What condolency and sympathizing pity. 

Condolent (kgndéu'lént), 2. [ad. L. condolént- 
em, pr. pple. of condolzre: see CONDOLE and -ENT. 
But in Caxton perh. repr. F. condoulant, -dolant, 
from omvanre) 

+1. Sorrowing greatly. Ods. 

¢ 1460 Play Sacram. 746 W' Condolent harte & grete 
sorowyng. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. eee) 78 Swete 
charite condolaunt ouer them that ben afilige 

+b. Expressing sorrow. Oés. 

1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. (R.), His vein for ditty and amor- ‘ 
ous ode was esteemed most lofty, condolent an: passionate, 

2. Sorrowing for another, compassionate; ex- 
pressing sympathetic grief. P ; 

1 598 Yonc Diana 380 To make thy selfe compassionate and 
condolent for my tender yeeres. 1763 Jounson Let. to Miss 
Porter 12 Apr, in Boswell, The newspaper has informed me 
of the death of Captain Porter. I know uot what to say to 
you condolent or consolatory. 1787 Winter .Syst. Hus. 4 
223 Its dam near it, in a seeming condolent manner, bewail- 
ing the situation of its offspring. : 


CONDOLER. 


Condoler (kfndéwlos).  [f Conpote + -ER 1] 
One that eondoles. 

1727 Philip Quarl (1805) 95 These words .. turned the 
officious condoler into a revengeful rival. 1755 Jouxson, 
Condoler, one that compliments another upon his misfor- 
tunes. 1796 STEDMAN Surinam I. v. 103 These .. crowd 
their apartments with innumerable condolers. 1813 Mar. 
Epcewortn Patron. 1. xiv. arz The band of reproaching 
condolcrs, A 

Condoling (kgndé" lin), vd/. sb, [f. as pree. + 
-InGl.] ‘The expressing of sympathetic grief. 

x6ra-5 Br. Ware Contempt, N. 7. we xxxii, That_all.. 
bear their part in these peblate condolings. 1634 Sir T. 
Hereert /'rav. 73 All which moved him to such condolings 
that..he besceches them to leave off wounding him. 

Condo'ling, ///. a. [f. as pree. + -1NG*.] That 
eondoles ; expressing sympathy in sorrow, 

rs90 Suaxs. Jfids. N.1. ii. 43 A louer is more condoling. 
1654 Lp. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 177 He sent it... with 
a condoling Letter. 1700 BrackMorE Be 82 And by con. | 
doling words her love express. @17ap Snerrietp (Dk. 
Buckhm.) IV&s. (1753) I. 193 Vou, like officious and con- 
doling friends, But more afflict that mind yon would 
compose. ane 

Condolingly (kgndé«liyli), adv. [f. pree. + 
-ty2,] Ina eondoling manner, with eondolence. 

a x93x Ken Hymnnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 ITI. 198 He could 
not but condolingly resent Judaick Rage. 1824 GALT 
Rothelany, vii, ‘Ah! these wars’. .said the Jew condolingly 
—‘men will fight’. 

+Condoma. Z0/. A name applied, after 
Baffon, to the Koopoo (Antilope strepsiceros), to 
which word it is apparently related. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) LI. 80 Thesecond anomal- 
pus animal of the goat-kind, Mr. Buffon calls the Condoma. 
It is supposed to be equal in size to the largest stag, but 
with hollpw horns. .with varied flexures, 1777 G. Forster 
Voy. round IW, 1. 89 The Coodoo..from whence the naine 
of M. de Buffon’s Condoma is probably derived.  r8xz 
Smetus & Woop tr. Buffon’s Nat, Hist, VIEL. 255 Our 
condoma was very gentle. 

Con-dome'sticate, v. vere. [f Cox-+ Do- 
MESTICATE v.] ¢rans. ‘To domestieate along with 
oneself ; to make a member of one’s household. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXUT. 222 Not only did I thus con» 
domesticate him. 

Condo-minate, 2. [f. L. con- together + 
domindt- ppl. stem of domindri to lord it, have 
dominion: cf. condominium.] Pertaining to joint 
tule or eondominiem. 

1885 C. Lowr Biog. Bismarck I. 357 The King of Prussia 
had acquired the complete proprietorship of Lauenburg by 
buying up Austria's condominate rights over that Duchy. 

{| Condominium (kpndominivm), [mod.L., f. 
Con- + dominium lordship: cf. comvivium, con- 
tuberniunt, etc.] Joint mle or sovereignty. 

Condominium is the subject of various Latin treatises of 
197-18th c., chiefly by Germans, e.g. Frommanns De Condo- 
minto Territoriali, Tabingen, 1682. Hence Burnet's use. 

a 3714 Burnet Own Time (1823) IV. vi. 412 The duke of 
Holstein began to build some new forts. .this, the Danes said, 
was contrary..to the condominium, which that king and 
the duke haveinthat duchy. 1882 Sat, Rev. 16 Sept. 361 
The establishment of a new condpminium with all Europe. 

Condonance (kgndéunans). [f. L. condénd-re : 
see -AN€E.] = CoNDONATION. 

1865 Athengzum No. 1969. 118/2 Nor ask condonance for 
his errors. 1882 T. Moztey Remin. U1. cxxvi, For every- 
thing short of fanatical and intolerant atheism, there was 
not only condonance, but a certain degree of admiration. 

+ Condonate, v. Obs. [f. L. condéndt- ppl. stem 
of condénare: see CONDONE and -ATE.] = CONDONE, 

1656-81 in Brount Glossogr. 1692 in Cotes. 

Condonation (kpndoné'-fon). [ad. L. condond- 
lidn-em, n. of aetion f{. conddndre to ConDoNne, 
The English nse was taken from the Latin easuists 
of the 16-17th e.: ef. the later verb ConponeE.] 

The pardoning or remission of an offence or 
fault; the voluntary overlooking of an offcnee, 
and treatment of the offender as if it had not beeu 
committed; now (under influence of the legal use 
in b.) most frequently used of aetion towards the 
offender whieh taeitly implies that his offenee is 


passed over, 

1625 Be. Mountacu Aff, Cesarvi. 169 The blot. .of sin.. 
remaining in the soule of nan, in like manner as it did before 
condpnation, ¢ 1630 Jackson Creed iw. u. vii. Wks, IIT. 
342 To hold that .. God's favour or_condonation (to use 
their Latin word with addition of one English letter) is. .re- 
guste for our acceptance or approbation with Him. 1891 

Tortey Voltaire (1886) 99 There ought to be little condo- 
nation of the foibles, and none at all of the moral obliquities, 
of the dead. 1885 E. Garrett Af Any Cost xvii. 296 Mrs, 
Brander’s easy condonation of the sins of one who was ‘so 
pleasant in society’. 

b. Law, The action of a husband or wife in the 
forgiving, or aeting so as to imply forgiveness, of 
matrimonial infidelity. 

1788-91 Sir W. Scorr (Lp. Stowext) in Conststory Rep. 
I. 130 Condonation is a conditional forgiveness which does 
not take away the right of complaint in case of a continu. 
ation of adultery. 1799 — in Haggard Ref. 1.793 Condona- 
tion is forgiveness legally releasing the injury: it may be 
express, or implied .. It would be hard if condonation by 
implication was held a strict bar against the wife. 1858 Sir 
C. Cresswett in Times 15 Dec. 8/6 Condonation meant a 
blotting-out of the pffence imputed, so as to restore the 
pffending party to the position which she occupied before 
the ee was ie The English word ‘ forgiveness’ | 
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as commonly used, did not fully express the meaning of 
‘condonation’. 1859 Puttimore in Swabey Xep. I. 348 
The word and doctrine of condonation was introduced into 
the law of England from the Canon Law. The expression 
* Condonatio’ does not even occur in the Civil Law. 

“| In classical Lat. sense: only in Dicts, 

1623 Cockeram 11, A giuing, condonation. 

Condo‘native, «. rare. [f. L. conmdindt- + 
-IVE.] Of the natnre of, or expressing, condonation, 

184p Nevo Month, Map. LVUY. 460 The expiatory and 
condonative operation of the lips being interchanged. 

Condone (kgndden), v. [ad. L. condondre to 
present, give up, remit, forgive, pardon, f. con- alto- 
gether + dondre to give: see Donation, Parpon.] 

(Early dictionary entries appar. merely reproduce the 
Lat. vb. + 1623 Cockreram, Condone, to giue. 1656 Brouxt 
Glossogr., Condone or Condonate, to give willingly, to for- 

ive, orpardon, 1731 Ban.ry vol. 11, Condone, to pardon, to 
orgive. Not in Jouxson, Asx, Topp, Ricuarpsox, WE- 
STER 1828, or Cratc 1847.) 

1. trans. To forgive or overlook (an offence), so 
as to treat it as non-existent 5 ¢5f. to forgive tacitly 
by not allowing the offenee to make any difference 
in one’s relations with the offender: 

a. in technical use, in reference to a violation 


of the marriage vow. 

{In its Latin form, a tenn of the Canon Law and of the 
casuists: cf. Sanchez De Sancti Matrimontt Sacramento 
Disputt. (Antwerp 1607) citing Barbosa, ‘ Reconciliationem 
conjugis esse duplicemn ..expressam, tacitan..tacita autem 
est quandp facto ipso animns condonandi indicatur.” Hence 
it came into the Divorce Act of 1857, and thus into ordinary 
use. The sé. Cospoxation had been in earlier use, having 
been orig. taken from the casuists as a theological term.] 

1857 Act eae ax Wiel. c. 85 § 31 (The Divorce Ach, 
And shall not find that the petitioner has .. condoned the 
adultery complained of. 1858 Lp. St. Leonarps //andy-th. 
Prop. Law xii. 75 The petition will be dismissed if the peti- 
tioner has been accessory or conniving..or has condoned (or 
forgiven) the adultery. 

b. in ordinary use. 

_ 1857 R. Concreve “ss. (1874184, I conceive we did wrong 
in seizing India. No subsequent experience warrants our 
considering that wrong as condoned. 1858 Froupr //ist. 
Eng. W1. 273 Charles in his consent would condone before 
the world the affront of the divorce of Catherine. 1859 
De Quacev Ld. Carlisle on Pope Wks. XU. 30 xole, We 
‘condone’ his cowardice, to use language of Doctors’ Com. 
mons, 1868 Mitman S54, /azé's i. g The Pope condoned the 
irregularity, 

2. Of actions, faets: To cause the condonation of. 

1871 Daily News 21 Sept., That fact alone would condone 
many shortcomings. 1874 H.R. Revnotps John Baft. iii. 
§ 1. 150 The willingness of the people to relingnish irksome 
duty..has almost condoned the assumptions and devices of 
priestcraft. 

Condoner ‘kgndéenan). [f. pree.+-ER1.] One 
that condones. 

1869 Pall Mall G. 22 July 11 He must get rid.. of all 
those too ready condoners of the coup a’état. 

Condor (kpndf1). Also 7-8 eondore, 7-9 
cuntur, (8 eandore, eontor, eontur, 9 condur). 
[a. Sp. condor, ad. Peruvian cutur the native 
name. (See Skeat in 77ans. Phitot, Soc. 1885, 93-) 
In Eng. the stress is shifted to the first syllable.] 

1. A very large South American bird of the vulture 
kind (Sarcorhamphus gryphus), inhabiting chiefly 
the high regions of the Andes, having blaekish 
plumage, mixed with white in the wings, and re- 
markable for the earunele that falls over the bill. 
b. California Condor : the great vulture of Cali- 
fornia (Cathartes caiifornianus), resembling the 
South Ameriean Condor in size and other charac- 
teristics, 

1604 E, G{rimstone] D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies w. xxxvii, 
Those [birdes] which they call Condores, be of an exceed- 
ing greatnes. 1694 H. Stoasn The Cunturin Phil. Trans. 
XVIII. 62 Other Fowls. .of a large size, called Cuntur, and 
by the Spaniards corruptedly Condor. 1745 P. Tuomas 
Frnt, Anson’s Voy. 95 As for Birds, there are some .. so 
small..they are taken for Becs or Butter-flies: And others 
again call’d Condores, so vastly big, that they'll kill a Calf, 
and devoura great Part pf it. 1773 in Wesley's Frnt. 24 
Feb. (1827) IIT. 473 They have brought. .a prodigious bird, 
called a contor, or contose, above six feet in height, of the 
eagle kind, whose wings, expanded, measure twenty-two 
feet four inches. 183p Herscuer Stud. Nat, Phil. 84 We.. 

rceived, at an immeasurable height,a flight ofcondorssoar- 
ing incircles, 1849 Mrs. Sapine tr. Humboldt's Views of 
Nat, Il. 4p Of the Condors, the largest individuals found 
round Quito measured with extended wings 14 (nearly 15 
English) feet, and the smallest 8 feet. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
See. ii. (1873) - Tbe condor lays a couple of eggs. 

attrib, 1873 Dixon Two Queens 1. vi, His condor nose 
and golden locks. 

Jig. 21837 Camesrit Power of Russia i, Poland by the 
Northern Condor’s beak And talons torn, lies prostrated, 

2. A South American gold coin. 

{1849 Mrs. Sapine tr. //umboldt's Views of Nat. 11.44 On 
the first declaration of the political independence of Chili, the 
Condor appeared on the coinageas the symbol of strength.] 

Condor, obs. form of CONDER. 

Condoret (kpndgret). zornce-cwd. [£ Connor + 
-ET; ef. caglet.) A young eondor. 

1873 M. Cotuins Sgr. Sitch. I. xii, 168 He had. . brought 
two young condorets down the precipices to the city. 

+ Condo-rm, v. Ods.—° [ad. L. condormi-re to 
sleep together.] ‘To sleepe with one’ (Cockeram 
1623). So + Condormition (Blount Glossogr. 1674). 


CONDUCE. 


||Condottiere (kondptty#re). Also (erron.) 
condottiero. 7/7. eondottieri (-rZ). [It. con- 
dottiere, f. condotto conduct + -fere, a later variant 
of -zero, repr. late L. -ertus for -drius.] A pro- 
fessional military leader or eaptain, who raised a 
troop, and sold his service to states or princes at 
war; the leader of a troop of mercenaries. The 
name arose in Italy, but the system prevailed 
largely over Europe from the 14th to the 16th c. 

1794 Mrs. Rapcuree Jfyst. Udolpho xxviii, From this 
latter practice arose their name Condottierj. 1852 Grote 
Greece 11, |xxi. (1862) V1. 325 He had now become a sort of 
professional Condottiero or general. 1874 MotLev Sarne- 
veld II, xi, 30 The already notorious condottiere Ernest 
Mansfeld. . 

attrth, 18az Byron Werner tt. i, A kind of general con. 
dottiero system Of bandit warfare, 1887 Sué. Nev. 21 May 
741/2 Hawkwood..A highly respectable specimen of the 
condottiere species. 

Hence Condottie‘rism. 

1887 Sat, Rev. 8 Jan. 35/1 Mere follow-my-leader-and- 
keep-my-place condottierisin, 

Condrin, obs. form of CANDAREEN. 

Condrodite, var. spelling of CuonnRropiTE. 

1826 Emmons J/in. 214. 1868 Dana ulin. 363. 

Conduce (kpnditis), v. fad. L. condtie-dre 
to lead together, collect, unite, conuect ; also, to 
hire, eontract for; also of things, to contribute, 
be serviceable, conduee; f. con- together + diictre 
to lead, draw. This L. verb, which became in 
F. conduire (with lengtheued stem conduis-), has 
given many represcutatives in Engltsh, viz. 1. con- 
due, condye (throngh Fr.), with 2. the shortened 
cond; 3. conduces 4. conduyle throngh Ir.) ; 5. 
conduct; the last two from the ppl. stem con- 
duct-. Of these cond, conduce, conduct, survive in 
differentiated senses.] 

+1. ¢rans. To lead, conduct, bring “7%, and fig.). 
Const. fo. Obs. 

¢1475 Partenay Prol. 206 Here Lhym require To thys nede 
meayde3 and hy's moder swet Mi mater conduce to the ende. 
1514 in Ellis Orgy. Lett. Ser.1. I. ror By cause that I shuld 
conduce home my said Lords companye. 1527 Wousey fe 
Hen, Vill in St. Papers (R.), Vher was sent unto my 
lodging the cardinall of Bourbon, &c. to conduce me to my 
ladies presence. 1634 Sir ‘I’. I[erverr 7rav. 160 ‘To con- 
duce things to some order out cf this chaos of confusion. 
16s1 Relig. Wotton. 95 To conduce hither the most lovely 
and vertnous princesse. 1658 T’. Meritos Love g Hari. 
i, Iam conduc'd by willingnesse to dye. 

+b. To bring together, contribute. Ods. 

19717 Bentiey Sern. xi. 377 ‘They conduce every one it’s 
share to the..Beauty of the whole. 

+2. (Se.) To cngage for money or otlicr con- 
sideration ; to hire. Const. ¢vf with éo, or simply. 

1g02 Ii! of Brom/feld (Somerset tlo.}, That my executors 
conduce and wage an honest preest .. tp syng, etc. 1536 
BELLENDEN Cron, Scot. (1821) I. 256 He conducit ane gret 
nowmer of schippis and weirmen, part with the riches he 
wan in the weris of Italy..to cum in Albionn. 1609 SkeNr 
Reg. Maj. Stat, Robt. 7, 35 We quha is conduced be 
prayer, or be price. 1639 SproTtiswoop //ist. Ch, Scot. 
vi. (16771 330 Gowry .. conducing a ship gave out that he 
would forthwith depart. 1689 tr. Buchanan's De Fure 
Regui 37 Who for greater gain may be conduced to fight. 

+3 To bring about, bring to eficet. Ods. 

rg18 Wotsevy in Strype £cct, Alem. 1. i. 21 Your provident 
dexterity in the wise conducing of these his weighty 
matters, 1527 — fo Hen. ViI/ in St. Papers (R.), For the 
conducing and setting forthe of good amitie and peace be- 
twene your highnes and her son, 1gag in Burnet Hés?¢. 
Ref, UU, 96 For conducing the Kings purpose. 

+4, intr. Tolead. Const. fo. Obs. rare. 

1624 [Scott] Votive Angiiz Ded. 1 As so many Lynes 
conducing to their Centre. 

5. To conduce to: to lead or tend towards (a re- 
sult); to aid in bringing about, eontribnte to, make 
for, further, promote, subserve. (The current sense.) 

1586 A. Day dng. Secretarie 1. (1625) 133 Much may the 
evill example of some lewdly given, conducc hereunto. 
1606 Suaxs. 7'r. & Cr. ii, 168 The Reasons you alledge, 
do more conduce To the hpt passion of distemp’red blood, 
Then to make vp a free determination. 1656 tr. //odtes* 
Elem. Philos. (1839) 79 How circumstances conduce sever- 
ally to the production of effects. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc, 257 the well-working and bonding of Brick-walls 
conduces very much to their strength. 1848 MAcauay 
fist, Eng. 1. 65 In all the virtues which conduce to success 
in life, the Scots have never been surpassed, 

b, with person as subj. vare. 

31879 Green Read, Eng. Hist. xix. 99 He was resolved 
not to conduce to what he considered idolatry. 

e. Const. z#f, with fo, ; 

1606 {see above], 1626 Bacon Sylva § 352 The Boaring 
of Holes in that kinde of Wood..seemeth to conduce to 
make it Shine. 1736 Butter Asad, 2. vii. 126 Means very un- 
desireable, often conduce to bring about Ends.. desireable, 

+d. Const. with. Obs. rare—*, 

1649 SELDEN Lats Eng. 1. xxxiii. (1739) 5x As might best 
conduce with the benefit of the Inhabitants, 

+6. a. To be profitable or advantageous (/0). Obs. 

1623-1728 [see CoxpucinG ffl. a. 2}. 1655-60 STANLEY 
Hist. Phitos. (1701) 124/2 These conduce much to the wise. 

+b. frans. To be advantageous to, to profit. 


Obs. rare. 
1577 Nortusrooxe Dicing (1843) 6 Any thing that ma 
poadeee and benefite the Hale bodie. 2 
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CONDUCEFUL. 


4] Of uncertain meaning: ? zZx/r. (for reff.) ‘ con- 
ducts itself, carries itself on, goes on’. 

1606 Suaxs. 7r. 4 Cr. v. ii. 147 Within my soule, there 
doth conduce a fight Of this strange nature, that a tbing 
inseperate, Diuides more wider then the skie and earth, 

Conduceable: see ConxpDucIBLE. 

+Condu‘ceful, «. Obs. [f. Coxpuce+-FvL.] 
Conducive ; helpful, profitable, subservient. 

1635 Hevwoon //ferarch, vu. 482 Plato... proneth Astro- 
logie to be. .conducefull to Agriculture and to Nauigation. 
31646 S. Bouton Arrvatgum. Err. 328 Very Conducefull, 
and apprimely requisite to the well-being..of the Churches, 

+ Conducement ‘kfndizsmént). Obs. [f. Con- 
DUCE v.+-MENT ; cf. gducement.] 

1. The action of ‘conducing’ or bringing about. 

1gs2 Epow. VI in Strype ccd. Men. 11... xiv. 360 Todo 
their best for conduceinent of it to effect. 1650 Hussert 
Pill Formatity Pref. 3 f thou wilt but read ..it may be to 
the conducement of thy good. 

2. The quality of eonducing fo, or promoting; 
conduciveness, 

1641 ' Suecrysuus’ Anszv. (1653) 57 It may be of some 
conducement to his cause. 1645 Minton Zefrach. Wks. 
1738 1. 236 Their breeding, which is of main conducement 
to their being holy. . 

b. quasi-concr. A thing conducive. 

1632 Litucow Jrum. iv. (1682) 158 Their riches .. their 
Forces of Wars, and the manner of their conducements. 
1633 T. Apams Arf. 2 Peter ii.14 Dressing her..and fitting 
her with all conducements. 1646‘. Horton Sinne's Discow. 
32 A means, and conducement to somewhat else. 

3. Tendency. 

1646 d; Grecory Notes 4 Observ. (1650) 68 The Conduce- 
ment of all this is but Cabalisticall. 

+Condu'cence. Obs. rare. [f. L. condiictre + 
-ENCE.] The fact of conducing or teuding fo); 


tendency, subservience. 

1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles 11. iv. 439 This ‘Tendence and 
Conducence of althings to one first Being, 

+Condu'cency. Oés. rare. [f£ as prec. + 
-ENcY.] =Conducivencss. 

1671 Fraven Fount, Life xxi. 63 What Aptitude or Con- 
ducency is there in this ordinance. 

Conducend, obs. form of Conpescexn, 
+Condu'cent, a. Obs. [ad. L. condiicent-em, 
pr. pple. of condicére to CONDUCE: see -ENT.] 

1. That conduces; that tends to, promotes, or 
contributes to bringing abont, some end or pur- 


pose ; subservient, conducive /o, + for). 

1560 Aup. Parker Corr. (1853) 127 Considerations con- 
ducent to the general reformation of the clergy. 1634 
Jackson Creed vi. i. Wks, VII. 8 All things .. needful or 
conducent to oursalvation. 1645 Wartin's Echo in Prynne 
Discov, Blazing-Stars 44 That would be more conducent 
for the Kingdoms good. 1687 P. Henry in M. llenry Li 
viii, To put him in circumstances conducent thereunto. 

2. Advantageous, serviceable ;=ConDUCIBLE 2. 

1578 Banister //ist. Man w. 40 In great cryinges, and 
swallowyng of the meate.. those [Cartilages] are much con- 
ducent. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bucon’s Adu. Learn. To Rdr. 
2 Acts,.which respecting the end whereto they were insti- 
tuted. .are very conducent. 

4+Condu‘cer. Ols. Sc. [f. Conpuce 2+-ER!.] 
One who ‘conduces’ or hires. 

€ 1575 Batrour Practicks 617 Jam.) Gif.. ony..keip not 
his conditioun .. he that is hyrit sall render agane to the 
conducer the haill hyre that he was conducit for. 

+ Conducibi'lity. Os. [f. next: see -1TY.] 
The quality of being ‘conducible’ or conducive 
(fo something) ; = ConDUCIVENESS, 

1672 Wikins Nut. Relig. 1. xiv.214 Deriving their obliga. 
tion from their conducibility to the promoting ofour chief 
end. 1683 J. Cornet Free Actions t. $9.7 The conduci- 
bility of that Effect to some Good. 

+ Conducible, «. (s4.) Obs. Also 7 conduce- 
able. [ad. L. condictbil-ts, f. condiicére; see -BLE.] 

A. adj. 

1. Capable of conducing; tending or fitted to 
promote (a specified end or purpose); =Con- 
pucive. Const. fo (rarely for). 

1546 Bae Ang. Votaries u. (1§50) 8: A thyng very con- 
ducyble to the vnderstandyng of the scriptures. 1607 
Watxincton Of4. Glass i, (1664) 12 More conducible unto 
theirhealths. 1667 Naftali (1761) 143 A most conducible 
expedient for the securing the ends thereof. 1720 WELTON 
Suffer. Son of God 11. xv. 401 Notbing that could be any 
wayes conducible to the Accomplishment of this Mighty 
Work, 1756 Amory Buncle (1770) I. 23 Conducible means 
to social happiness, 

b. Const. zzf. with ¢o. 

1579 Fenton Guircciard, xv. (1599) 707, So conducible his 
example to carie the mindesof his einer to conteimne all 
perill, 1684 Manton £xf. Lord's Pr. Wks. 1870 I. 214 
Outward afflictions .. are not so conducible to humble a 
gracious heart as temptations. 

2. Conducive to the desired end; advantageous, 
expedient, serviceable, beneficial. 

¢ 1611 CitapmMan iad. t. 113 She shall go, if more con- 
ducible That course be than her holding here. 1657 W. 
CoLes Adam in Eden civiii, Caraway seeds..are very con- 
ducible to all the cold griefs of the Head. 1683 J. Corset 
Free Actions \.$ 9. 7 Sin .. cannot be willed of God as a 
thing convenient or conducible. 

§| 3. Factitious archaism: =‘ That may be led *. 

1846 Lanvor F.rau. Shaks, Wks. 11. 287 It is a tractable 
and conducible youth, /éfd. 11. 299. 

B. si. A conduetble or conducive thing. 

1677 Hate Print. Orig. Afan.u. tx. 211 These Motions of 

Generations and Corruptions, and of the conducibles there- 
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unto, 1677 Gave Crt. Gentiles I. mi. 4 Aristotle and 
Plato cal such things as conduce to the Wel-being of the 
Bodie and Life, ‘Goods’: the Stoic will not have them 
called so, but mponyneva, * conducibles’. 

4+ Condu‘cibleness. Oés. [f. prec. +-Ess.] 
= ConpDvUCIBILITY. 

1647 H. More Soug of Soul To Rdr. 7/1 Pleasantnesse in 
themselves, or conduciblenesse for the finding out of the 
right frame of Nature. 1668 Howe ASless. Righteous Wks. 
(1834) 215 Conducibleness to a pleasant. .life. 

t+Condu'cibly, adv. Obs? [f. as prec. + 
-LY2.] In a ‘eonducible’ or conducive manner ; 
‘in a manner promoting an end’ (T.). 

1818in Topp ; hence in mod. Dicts. 

Conducing, ff/. a. [f. Conpucr +-1xe?.] 

1. That conduccs or tends to an end or purpose. 
ta. Const. fo, Obs. (Now expressed by ConDUCIvE). 
_ 1886 A. Dav Aug. Secretarie 1. (1625) 31 For whatsoever 
is. .affined with vertue, or derived from vertue, or conduc. 
ing to vertue. 1657 AusTEN Fruit Trees Ep. Ded., Cider 
being. .exceedingly conducing to health. 1728 R. Morris 
Ess. Anc. Archit. 25 It is not a little conducing to the 
Justice due to so great..a Soul. 

+b. Const. inf. with fo, Obs. 

1697 Dampier Voy, (1698) I. iii. 38 What they thought 
most conducing to obtain their ends. @ 1716 Biackau. 
Wks, (1723) 1. 62 Such Means as are conducing to obtain 
what he desires, 1728 R. Morris £ss. Anc. Archit. 50 The 
most conducing Cause to attain a just Character. 1736 
Butcer Aad. 1.v. 116 Far from necessary or certainly coa- 
ducing to form a hahit. 

c. without fo. (rare.) 

3632 Litucow 7'rav, viii. 342 To make sbort this pre- 
amble, or conducing complement. 1728 R. Morris £ss. 
Anc. Archit. 102 A conducing Cause of Decay. 

+2. That conduces to the end in view; profit- 
able, serviccable, beneficial ; = ConpuciBLe 2. (See 
Conpuce 6.) Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat, Mel, un. ii. vi. iii. (1651) 301 Acceptable 
and conducing to most,..especially to a melancholy man. 
1656 Cucprperr Eng. PAysic. 57 The seed is conducing to 
al the cold griefs of the Head and Stomach. 1728 R. 
Morris Fss. Anc. Archit, p. xx, Passages which may be 
conducing to myself, in relation to the Subject. 

iIcnce + Condu‘cingly adv., in a manner con- 
ducing to an end. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Late 4g Any who..hath power, and will 
conducingly and savingly improve it. 1728 R. Morris £ss, 
Anc, Archit. 103 Vadness of the Materials, and the Employ- 
ment of illiterate Warkmen, all conducingly unite to the 
general Cause of the Decay of the whole Fabrick. f 

Conducive kgndtésiv , a. (sb.) [An analogical 
formation from Conpuck v., after conduct, con- 
ductive, and such words as abus-tve, possess-tve, 
invent-ive, formed on L. ppl. stem. See -1VE.] 

A. adj. 

1. Uaving the quality of couducing or tending to 
(a specified end, purpose, or result) ; fitted to pro- 
motc or subserve. Const. fo (tor, fowards). 

1646 R. Overton in A. Seller’s //ist. Passive Obed. (1689) 
59 No more .. than is conducive to a better being, more 
safety, and freedom. 1746 Suetvocke Voy. round W, 223 
To frame such Articles as would be most Conducive to 
their own interest. 1803 Afed. Jrad. 1X. 33 Early rising 
is conducive to health. /éfd. 1X. 408 Most conducive for 
the preservation of both mother and fetus, 1865 Livinc- 
STONE Zamibesi 1. 35 A dull place, and very conducive to 
sleep. 1884 Manch, Exam. 22 May s/2 A treaty... highly 
conducive to French interests. . 

+2. Advantageous, serviceable, beneficial; = 
CoONDUCIBLE 2, Ods. rare. 

1710 T. Furtrr Pharm. Extemp.96 A Cephalic Draught 
..is highly conducive in Idiopathic Convulsive Iineses. 

B. sb. That which conduces to an end or pur- 
pose. Const. fo (t of). 

1793 Sin S. Suita in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) II]. 152 
The sight of our convoy. .gave us new spirits, which are an 
essential conducive of health. 1844 Mary Howttr Afy 
Uncle iii, One of the. .greatest conducives to health, 

Conduciveness (kfndivsivnés). [f prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of belng conducive 70, or 
tending to promote (an end or owe 

1678 Norns Colt. Afisc. (1699) 191 Its Conduciveness and 
Natural Tendency to the interest of Human Life. @ 1714 
Snare Serm. I. ii. (R.), The conduciveness of those things, 
to promote our temporal interests. 1879 H. Srencer Data 
of Ethics iii. § 12. 34 It follows that conduciveness to 
happiness isthe ultimate test of perfection ina man’s nature, 

Conduct (kgendvkt), 54.1 Forms: a. 3-6 oon- 
duyt(e, 3 condut, 4 cunduyt, 4-5 condute, § 
conduytte, condwyto, 5-7 conduit(e, 6 con- 
duict(e, -uycte, counduit. 8. 3-5 condyt, 4-6 
-dit(e, (4 coundyte, cundeth, 5 condythe, Sc. 
condet, -eyt, 6 cunndy3t, Sv. conditt, -dict. +. 
5-7 oondueto, (Sc. conduke, -doke), 6- con- 
duct. (Some of the variants are found ouly in 
Sa¥xE-conbuct, q.v.) [Two original types of the 
word have existed in Eng., viz. condutt, conduite 
from OF., and the curreut corduct immed. from 
L. conduct-us (4th decl.), f. ppl. stem of condiicére 
to Conpuct, CoxpUce. The former was partly 
a. OF, conduit (= Pr. conduch, Sp. conducto, It. 
condotto):—L. conduct-us, as above; partly a. OF. 
condutte (Sp. conducta, It. condotta):—late L. type 
*conducta, sb. fem. f. pa. pple. (corresp. to nouns 
in -d/a\. These two sbs. remain distinct in F., 
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but through the obsolescence of fiual -e, they fell 
together in ME. conduyt(e. This was often pho- 
netically weakened to condute, condyt(e; in1sthe. 
it was frequently, like the Fr., spelt conduct, con- 
duycte (the ¢ being iuserted from L.), and fiually 
in 16th c. was entirely refashioned after L., as 
conducte, conduct. The earlier form remaius with 
a differentiation of sense: sce ConDuIT.] 

I. 1. The action of conducting or leading; 
guidance, leading. a. of the person or thing that 
leads. Jit, and fg. (Now somewhat rare.) 

a. ¢ 1534 tr. Pol. Very. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 108 Thei 
camen home under the conduite of their lodesmanne Fer- 

jus. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Cont, 312 b, Through: 

ods conduite..we wyll prosecute our right. 

y. 1585 Even Decades 88 Sent by the conduct of certeyne 
of Careta his men. 1594 Srenser A niorettt xxxiv, Asa ship, 
that through the Ocean wyde, By conduct of some star, 
doth make her way. 1632 Litucow 7rav. t. (1682) 21 The 
Trojanes, under conduct of /Eneus, 1656 R. Ropixson 
Christ alf 157 It doth not become a sbeep to refuse the 
Shepherd's conduct. 1759 Jonxson Nassefas xxviii, Travel- 
ling together under the conduct of chance. 1782 W. Gitrin 
Wye (1789) 55 Under his conduct we climbed the steep. 

b. of that which is led. (In quot. with mixture 


of sense 5.) 

1885 Manch, Guard. 20 July 57 His conduct of the Redis- 
tribution Bill through the House of Commons, 

+2. Provision for guidance or conveyance; a 
company of attendants appointed to conduct a 
person safcly on a journey; an escort, a convoy; 
a document granted to ensure safe passage. Obs. 
exc. in SAFE-CONDUCT, q.v. 

a. ¢xa90 Lives Saints (1887) 145 pe king..sende with 
him guod conduyt [s.v. condut] to bringe him pare. ¢1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 260 Pe messengers went, condute he 
did Pam haue. ¢ 1400 MaunDev. (1839) xvil 182 Men may 
envirowne all the erthe..that hadde companye and schip- 
pynee and conduyt. 1503-4 Actig Hen. V#/, c. 27 Preamb., 

ufhicient conduyt to be hade for sure conveyaunce of the 
Marchaundises. @ 1661 Futter I orthies (1840) II]. 387 
When conduits did both French and Spanish speak. 

B. 1297 R. Grove. (1724) 40 He sende hem by god condyt in 
to Yrlond. Y?ar1g00 Morte Arth. 475 Quod the kynge, 
thy coundyte es knawene ffro Carlelele to the coste. ¢ 1400 
Destr, Troy 11437 By cundeth to come. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace vu. 1500 The consaill sone a condeyt gaiff bim till. 
Jbid, x1. 912 The lyoun in wax that suld bis condet be, 1533 
Betcenpen Livy 1a. (1822) 235 Nocbt to departe but his 
licence and conditt. 

y. 1560 Rotiann Crt. Venus u, 917, I haif..Aae fre Con- 
duct to suffice him and me. 1611 Suaxs. Cyd. in, v. 8, 1 
desire of you A Conduct ouer Land, to Milford-Hauen. 
1611 Bipte 1 Fsdras viii. 51. 1684 Busvan Pilgr. it 204 
The thoughts of what Iam going to, and of the Conduct that 
waits for me on the other side. 1693 Afem. Cnt. Teckely 
m. 6 A Detachment of five hundred of his Men, whom he 
had appointed as a Conduct of Petrozzi. 


+3. A person or thing that conducts or escorts; 


a guide, leader, conductor (/z/, and fig.). Obs. 

1423 Jas. | Aingis Q. cxiii, I will that Gud-hope servand 
to the be.. thy condyt and gyde till thou returne. 152 
Lo. Berners Froiss. 1. Ixxvii, gg Noble prince, quot 
the lady, God y* father glorious be your conduct! 1592 
Suaxs. Rom. 4 Jul. v. iii, 116 Come bitter conduct, come 
vnsauoury guide. 1599 Greene Orpharion Wks, 1882 X11. 
46 Three seuerall Battalions, whereof the Kings in person 
were Conducts. 1684 Bunvan Pilgr. ti. 102, I have also 
been a Conduct to several Pilgrims. 

transf. 1 Avams Nat. & Exp. Phitos. IL. xiii. ro It 
(water) is ess and speedy medium, the ready conduct 
and conveyance, whereby all redundancies are carried off. 

+4. Short for Coxpuct-mMongy. Oés. 

i ax [see Coat 35, 12). ' 

Il. E. The leading or commanding of an army, 
a vessel, etc. ; leadership, command ; management. 
a. of the army, ete., led. (Now somewhat rare.) 
a. @1470 Tirrort Caesar iv. (1830) 5 To espye and con- 
syder the condute of hys enemyes. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 
To view and espie both the number and conduit of the 
English men. 1989 Purrennam Eng. Poesie wu. iv. (Arb.) 
159 Conduict of whole armies. 

y: 1601 Hottann /"/iny I. 194 The conduct of the arrere- 

ard. 1665 Maniev Grotius’ Low-C. Warres 103 The 

uke of Parma took the Conduct of the Army. 1769 
Ronerrson Chas. V, V. 1. 284 The conduct of these troops 
was committed to Andrew de oe. 1812 E.xaminer 9 Nov. 
720/1 Palm then took the Conduct of the vessel. 0 


+b: a the person commanding. Oés. 

a. 1829 Rastece Pastyme, Hist. France (1811) 74 Frenche- 
men, with the conduit of certeyn dukis, went, etc. 1575 
Brief Disc. Troub. Franckford 186 Beinge in the conduite 
off the lion off the tribe off Juda. 4 

y-. 1888 Suaxs. Tit, A. tv, iv. 65 They hither march 
amaine, vnder conduct of Lucius. 1649 Mitton £tkon.122 
The Parlament durst not leave an Army to his conduct. 
1726 CavALLiER Mew. 11.153 My Men. .reposed great Con- 
fidence in my Conduct. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. 1. 380 The 
emigrants from most parts went under their conduct. 

6. The action or manner of conducting, directing, 
managing, or carrying on (any business, perform- 
ance, process, course, etc.); direction, manage- 
ment. ‘Formerly said of the management of a 
fan, cane, or other article carried. 

a. of the business, or thing ; or aésol. 

a. 1484 Paston Lett, No. 222 1. 310 That by your wysdom 
and gode conduyt that ye wolde help beere owte thys mater, 
1490 Caxton Eneydos xiv. 52 luno takynge in hande the 
conduytte of this werke. 1§30 Patscr. 208/1 Conduycte of 
amater. 1548-so Hatt Chron. //en, V, 50 The conduyt 
and ordre of thys dolorous dole [Hen. V.’'s funeral]. S 
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y. 21626 Bacon (J.), In the condict and manage of actions. 
1634 W. ‘Tirnwnyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. 30 More trouble then 

you should find in governing the whole world, if God had 

left it to your conduct. 1712-4 Pore Rafe Lock wv. 124 Of 
amber snuff-box justly vain, And the nice conduct of a 
clouded cane. 1734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist, (1827) 1. 139 
May serve us for models in the conduct of our lives. eet 
Arnon in Stanley Life & Corr. 1. vii. 332 Those engage 
in the conduct of the school. 1860 Emerson (féf/e) The Con- 
duct of Life. 1862 Meriva.e Nom. Emp. (1865) V. xli. 95 
Directions were given for the conduct of the handkerchief. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Conzuw. 1. 1 269 Nothing to do with 
the conduct of city affairs. . 

+b. of the person conducting. Oéds. rare. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (1860) 7 It most be done. . by the conduyt 
and counceile of the most sage Rpprouved men of a reaume. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. 7., aa i. 23 Chosen by all the 
Company, but by the Conduct of the Apostles. . 

tc. Gardening. Management of plants in cul- 
tivation ; culturc. Oéds. 

1719 Lonpon & Wise Comfl. Gard. xxxii. (heading\, Of 
the Conduct or Culture of Fig-trees. 19772 Ann. Reg. 117 
Itis true, such a conduct cannot, like the culture of corn 
and grass, be general, 

d. Painting, Management of the parts of a 
work of art; mode of trcatment, exectition. Also 
trang, of literary work. (Cf. Conpuct z, 7.) 

1758 H. Watrote Catal. Royal A uthors (1759) 1.23 All the 
subjects were religious; all the conduct farcical. 1786 Sir 
J. Revnotps Disc. xiii, (1876) 77 He perfectly understood 
-.the conduct of the back-ground. 
Lett. Educ. 147 ‘The conduct of her story is well conceived. 
8a5 Macautay £ss. Milton (1854) 1.7 The book of Job.. 
in conduct and diction, bears a considerable resemblance 
to some of his [AEschylus’) dramas, 1859 Gutttcx & Times 
Paint, 146 Respecting the conduct of works in fresco. 

+7. Aptitude for leadcrship or management; 
good gencralship; skill in managing affairs; prac- 
ttcal tact and address ; discretion. Oéds. 

This was the main sense in the 17th c., when the apposi- 
tion or contrast of conrage and conduct was one of the com- 
monplaces of biography. 

a. 41533 Lp. Berners Hori, 1 God had gyuen hym the 
+. wyt and conduyt soto do. 1965-73 Coorer Thesaurus 
s.v. Auspicium, By his manhode and conduite. 

yy. 1601 Hottanp /liny 1.169 A generall of command & 
conduct. 1648 Everyn Corr. (1857) III. 13 Some person 
of conduct and quality. 1670 Cotron £sfernoz 1. Iv. 165 
No ways inferionr to Tis Adversary either in Courage, or 
Conduct. 1700 Drvpen Fables, Ajax & Ul. 591 Thus con- 
duct won the prize when courage fail’d. 1722 De For 
Plague (1756) 252 Owing to the Prudence and Conduct of the 
Lord Mayor. 1776 Gipson Decé ¢ #. 1. i. 19 The various 
tribes of Britons possessed valour without conduct. 1815, 
WELuNeToN in Gurw. Disp. XII. 483 His Royal Highness 
. distinguished himself by his gallantry and conduct. 

8. Manner of conducting oneself or one’s life ; 
behaviour; usually with more or less reference to 
its moral quality (good or bad). (Now the Icad- 


ing sense.) [So F. condzile in Corneille, 165¢t.} 


1673 S.C. Art of Complatsance 132 A father speaking of 


the conduct of his son, says that til then, he had had no 
cause to complain. ¢1709 Lapy M. W. Montacue Leéé. 


(1803) I. 128 Such conduct is full as base as beating a poor | 


wretch who has his hands tied. 17%0 — Lett. 25 Apr. 1721 


— Lett. to Ctess Mar (Bohn) IL. 331 His conduct towards | 


ine is..infamous. 1729 Butter Sern. Pref. Wks. 1874 II. 
16 That we bring our whole conduct before this superior 
faculty. 1755 Jounxson, Behaviour ..s5 Conduct ; general 
practice. 1774 Gotpsm. Retaé. 46 His conduct still right, 
with his argument wrong. 1777 Burke Let, oh of 
Bristol Wks, 1842 1. 221, I trusted to profession, when I 
ought to have attended to conduct. 1856 Froupe /fist. 
Eng. (x858) I. iii. 242 The clerg ;..claimed the privileges 
of saints, while their conduct all below the standard of 
that of ordinary men. | 2 ; 

b. (with @) A piece of behaviour, a proeceding 
(ods.) ; a course of conduct (rare). 

1706 eo: in Pa. Hist, Soc. Mem. X. 16x Making 
sharp observations upon a conduct he saw, which he never 
expected. 1774 Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 486 A conduct which 
is not, perhaps, exactly justifiable to prudence. 1818 Jas. 
Mu Srit. /ndia 11. v. v. 497 A conduct which demanded 
the most serious consideration, 1859 Bricur Sp. /udia 
x Aug., An improved conduct on the part of tbe English .. 
towards the Natives of India. , 

ITI. 9. Conveyance, earriage (ods.); convey- 
ance of liquid through a channel ; = Connuir 6. 

@ 1618 Ratricn Observ. Magntf. Cities in Res, (1651) 38 
A place of amie, -conttinnd oucteee for Navigation and 
Conduct, for the attainment of plentie of all good things. 
1847 Soutu tr. Chelius’ Surg. 1. 711 The restoration of the 
natural ducts, and tbe conduct of the fluids from the fistulas. 


+10. An artificial channel for the conveyance of 
water or other liquid, an aqueduct; an artificial 
reservoir or structure whence water is made to 
issue, a fountain. Obs. Now Coxbuit 1-2, q.v. 

+11. A channel, passage, means of eommunica- 
tion. Obs. Now Conbuir 3-5, q.v. 

IV. 12. Comd. Conduct-book, a book in which 
a record of the conduct of scholars, of men in public 
service, etc. is kept; sfec. in U.S. navy; conduet- 
mark, a mark given for good, or forfeited for bad, 
conduct in schools, ete.; {conduct-pipe, see 
Conpvir-Pipe. Also CoNDUCT-MONEY. 

Conduct, 54.2: see next. 

Conduct, fa. pple, a., and sb.2 Also 5 con- 
dite, 5-6 conduit, (6 condoke, -duke). [ad. L. 
conduct-us hired, pa. pple. of condiicére to lead to- 
gether, etc., also to hire: see Conpuck. In early 
use a. F, conduit pa. pple.) 


1790 Carn. Granaat | 
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+A. pa. pple. and ppl. a. Obs. 
1. Hired: see Conpuert v. 10, CoNDUCE 2. 


a. as pa. pple. 

1476 Proclam. in York Alyst. Introd. 37 Pat no plaier.. 
be conducte and reteyned to plaie but twise on be day. 148: 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 1542 A man beyng conducte & hyre 
of Justyn. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 53 [Ie] hath 
conducte or hyred vs ashis workmen for the peny of glory. 

b. as adj. in Conduct priest: cf. B. 2. 

exgoo Apol. Loll. 52 But tor pe synne of symonye inay 
vnnese or neuer be fled in swilk pings, perfor conduct 
prestis are reprouid of pe lawe. 1474 W2ll of Marchall 
(Somerset Ho.), Euery conducte preeste. 

2. pa. pple. Conducted. 

€ 1430 [see Conoite fa. Afle.]. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon xxiv. 508 Blessed be the good lorde that hathe 
conduytte you hether, 1620 Snetton Quix. w. xv. U. 190 
Conduct by this lovely Damsel, 

B. sé. A hired person, a hircling. 


£ 


+1. A hircd workman or employé; 
appears) in a bakchonse. Oés. 

a 1483 Lid, Niger in Househ, Ord. (1790) 60 Thys clerke 
takyth none othe at the conntyng bourd as an offycer, but 
as a _conduyte. 1525-6 Churchw. Ace. in Brit. Mag. 
XXXIV. 180 Payd vnto the iij Condokes ffor heruest. 1526 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 209 That there should be encreased 
one conduite in the office of the bakehonse. 1610 /6/:t. 330 
Bakehouse.— William T yckenor, conducte; wages 4f 115. 3a 
1647 Hawarp Crown Rev. 29 (Royal Bakchouse), Youre 
Conducts: Fee a peice per diem, 4.d. 

+2. A conduct pricst ; a hired or salaried chap- 
lain; esf. one cngaged to read prayers in the 
chapel of a college, of which he is not on the 
foundation. Oés.: but see b. 

(In Cam. Univ. Calendar the ‘Conduct’ still appears at 
King’s Coll. in 1852; in the Calendar of 1853 he is the 
‘Chaplain’; at Trinity Coll. the name last appears in 1819.] 

1499 IF of Povey (Somerset Mo.), Euery prest being a 
conducte wt in the said churche. 1574 T. Cartwricut /ud? 
Declar. 149 One or more chaplaines and conductes are 
hired to reade the seruice at the houres appointed. 1576 
Grinnat IVs. (1843) 181 Item, You shall inquire of the 
doctrine and judgment of all. .vicars, petty canons, deacons, 
conducts, singing-men, choristers, 1830 Br. Moxk Life 
Bentley (1833) I. 218 Dr. Bentley chose a layman as one of 
the four Sacedfani or Conducts, whose duty it is to read 
prayers daily in the College chapel (Trin. Coll. Camb.}. 

b. Still used as the naine of the chaplains at 
Eton College. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AL. (1684) INT. 583 Who first being 
brought up in the School of Eaton, was afterward Scholar, 
and then Conduct in the Kings Colledge at Cambridge. 
1737 H. Wacrore in Etoniana v. 80 Standing over against 
a Conduct to be catechised. 1865 W. L. C. eéd. i. 21 One 
of tbe chaplains or conducts of the college. 

Conduct (kgndakt), v Forms a. 5-6 con- 
duyt(e, -dute, 6 -duit(e. 8. 4-5 -dyte, 5 -dite, 
6-dyth. y. 5-6 -ducte, 6- conduct. La. pple. 
-ed; formerly Conpucr: sce prec. 

[Of this, as of Conpuct sé., two (or, at length, 
three) types have been in use: viz. conduyt-en, 
f. F. conduit, -ite :— L. conduct-us, -a), pa. pple. 
of condut-re:~ L. condiicére (sec CoNDUCE) ; often 
phonetically reduced to condule, and to con- 
dile, condyle, condyth, condeth ; but finally, in 15- 
16th c., assimilated to the L. ppl. stem as 
conduct. The ultimate forms of thcse were so 
different, that they nae be considcred distinct 
words ; for the sake of the history they are here 
treated together. There are several other rcpre- 
sentatives of L. condiicéve, immediately, or through 
French, for which sec Conbuce v.} 

I. To lead, guide. 

l. trans. To go with, or before, and show the 
way to (any one); to lead, escort, guide. 

a. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 34 The kyng and hys companye 
.-folowed tbe byrde whyche conduyted them. a@1533 Lp. 
Berxers Huo xx. 58, I shall go with hym to ayde and to 
condute hym. 1§79 Fenton Guéicciard. in, They were at 
last conduited to Baia. i 

B. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Cott.) viii. (1839) 82 To condyte me 
fro cytee to cytee. ©1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 8631 He you 
condite, my swete fere. rg2r Fisner H’és. 325 Moysses 
and Aaron to condyth tbat people thurgh the deserte, 

4. 1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 29 ‘To brynge and conducte 
you in to some other place of surete. 1526 Pilgr. Perf 
(W. de W. 1531) 134 The sterre .. conductynge and leadyng 
them to the sauyour, 1611 Biste Acts xvii. 15 They that 
conducted Paul, brought him vnto Athens. 1727 Swiet 
Gulliver 1n. ii, 184 As they conducted me up the stairs. 
1816 J. Watson Cely of Plague i. i. 357 Let us conduct 
him home. 1862 ea Caé, (1877) I. xiii. 263, 1 
know not where we shall find a better guide to conduct us. 


b. transf. Of a road: To be the way, to ‘lead’, 
1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. 263 Traces of paws .. 
in four different directiops .. conducted to the lairs of as 
many lions. /é/d. 11, 178 A narrow corridor. .conducted to 
another anti-cavern. 1838 Lytton Adice 1. ix, The narrow 
sweep that conducted from the lodge to the house, 

2. fig. To guide or direct in a certain course of 
action; to bring 4o a place, a particular condition 
or situation, a conclusion, etc.; to lead, bring. 

a. 1481 Caxton Myrv. 1. xiv. 47 Yf he wille iustely and 
rightfully conduyte hym selfe, he may well brynge his herte 
to that. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 366/3 That y* may conduyte 
us to the lyf permanable. ¢1ggo Croke Ps. cxliii. (Percy 
Soc.) 27 Let thyne ears perceyue my sute..And yn thy 
iustice me Condute. 1597 Saruit Primer Giv, Thy good 
spirite shall conduite me into the lande of rightfulness. 


esp. (as it 
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vy. 1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretarie 1.(1625) 24, | have under 
taken to conduct the learner by example, how to behave 
himselfe. 1638 Rovse Heav. Uutz, (1702) 166 A Soul taught 
hy Christ and highly conducted by the light of his spirit. 
1744 tr. Rollin's Anc. [ist. (1827) 1. 72 Such as curiosit 
or idleness conducted to look on. 1970 Funins Lett. xxxvi. 
173 Consider the situations to which you have conducted... 
your royal master, 1876 J. 11. Newman //ist. S&. 1. Pref. 
12 Such a work..may seem without meaning, unless it con- 
ducts the reader to some definite conclusions. 

b. aésol. 

1835 Brownixe Paracelsus mi. Wks. 1.132 A few Prime 
Principles which may conduct to much. 1850 M«Cosu 
Din, Govt. i. i (1874) 86 The skill and benevolence shown 
+ conduct to the belief in a skilful and benevolent cause. 

+3. ‘To train, guide (plants). Obs. rare. 

1475 Caxton Yasou ge All the facons of vignes and 
trees hyly conduyted by compas. 1764 Harmer Odser, 
x1, iit. 103 Neither he nor any other traveller. .speaks of the 
conducting vines along the sides of their honses. 

II. ‘Io lead, command, direct, manage. 

4. To lcad, command, act as commander of (an 
army, cte.). 

B. ¢1450 Merlin 576 The kynze Clarion. .hem did condite 

with a baner as white as snowe, ther-in a reade cross. 
.Y¥-, 1531 [see Cospuctine 22, s4.]. 1605 Saks. Lear w. 
ii. 16 Hasten his Musters, and conduct his powres. @ 1714 
Berner Own Time (1823) 1.574 The town of Anisterdam 
was for many years conducted by him as by a dictator. 
1777 Rosertson //ist. Amer. (T.., Cortes himself con- 
ducted the third and smallest division. 1830 D'Israrui 
Chas. f, VL. viii, 163 When Lord-High-Adimiral he con. 
ducted the navy of England without glory, 


5. a. Aus. To dircet (an orchestra, or a musical 
performance) ; see Coxpuctor 5. Also adsol. 


1991 Gendl. Mag. LX1. 1. 669 Haydn's new overture, con- 
ducted by himself. 1834 Eari. Mount Envcecumse J/is. 
Remin. ed, 4) 6 At Bath. .for many years he conducted the 
concerts, J/od, There was a performance of Dr. Parry's 


Oratorio Judith ; the composer conducted. 
b. ‘Fo lead, take the leading part in, preside 
over and dircet (a meeting, divine service, etc.). 

1839 in Life Jas. Hamitton iii. (1870) 130 Me conducted 
family worship. 1886 Car. Hazarp Jfvm. 9%. 4. Diman viv 
110, [ have, preached twice, conducted a third service this 
evening. 

e. To act as conductor of (an omnibus, cte.). 

6. To direct, manage, carry on (a transaction, 
process, business, institution, legal case, ctc.). 

The notion of direction or leadership is often obscured or 
lost; c.g. an investigation is conducted by all those who 
take part in it. 

1632 Havwaro tr. Bioud?s Eromena 28 The Admirall 
(who had forc-thought of the manner of conducting this 
enterprise) had .. furnished his companions with lavelings. 
175t Lavetve IFestur. By. 108 The promoting, forwarding, 
and well conducting the Building of Westminster Bridge. 
1758 S. [lavwaro Seri. avii. 528 ‘Vo conduct every cir- 
cumstance so as toprevent the designs of Satan from aking 
effect. 1801 Med. Frid. V. 433 Conducting the Vaccine 
Inoculation with spirit and perseverance thronghont the 
navy. 1806 /éf¢. XV. 245 The plan on which the generality: 
of county hospitals..are conducted. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Manch. Strike vii. 80 Conducting the correspondence and 
accounts. 1875 Jevoxs J/omey (1878)168 The difficulties of 
couducting the bullion traffic. 1883 M. D. OssaLpEston 
in Law Times 20 Oct. 410/2 ‘Vo deprive the suitor of the 
tight of conducting his case as he thinks [best]. 

+b. absol. Obs. 

1677 Govt. Venice 144 This Office... being a step to greater 
Preferment, if they know how to Conduct. 

+7. To manage, treat, deal with (the fcaturcs or 
various details of a work of art); to carry on, 
carry out (the work as a whole), esf. with reference 
to the skill or success with which this is donc. Ods. 

1662 Evetyn Chadcogr. (1769) 46 His Armed Cavalier..in 
which the brightness and lustre of the arniour and horse ts 
rarely conducted. 1730 A. Gorpon Afaffei's Amphith, 232 
The upper ornamented Part so elegant, and well conducted. 
1776 Siz J. Hawkins f/ist, Bus. V.177 A point, or subject 
of a fugue, which the performer was to conduct at his 
pleasure. 1796 Pecce clnonyim. (1809) 159 Mr. Dryden 
used to say, he received more light from him [De la Rue] 
in conducting his translation than any other. 1823 De 
Quincey Lett. £duc. ii. (1860) 24 The tools with which the 
workmanship is to be conducted. 

8. ref. To direct one’s actions, comport onesclf, 
behave oneself (in a specificd way). 

(Cf. F. se conduive used by Corneille, Cinna, 1639. This 
use is not recorded by Johnson, Todd, or Richardson.] 

1706-10 M. Henry Exp. Gen, xiii. 38 It is bad with a 
family, when children conduct themselves so ill, that their 

arents know not how to trust them. 1742 W. MeLMotH 
in Fitzosborne’s Lett, (1820) I. 13 With what a generous 
tenderness did the British hero conduct himself. 1755 
Jounson Dict., Behave v. ., ‘To act, to conduct one- 
self. [Not s.v. Conduct.) 1815 WeLLincton 19 June in 
Gurw. Disp, XII. 483 Tbe army never .. conducted itself 
better, 1856 Froupe //ést. Eng. (1858) 1. ii. 154 The em- 
peror.. had hitherto conducted himself with the greatest 
address, 1880 Oumwa Afoths 1. 124 No Spanish or Italian 
heroine .. could conduct herself more audaciously. 


b. intr. (for refl.) Cf. to behave. (U.S) | 

(Called by Bartlett ‘an offensive barbarism, happily con- 
fined to New England’.} 

1754 Eowaros Freed. Well v.27 foot-n., 1 say not only 
doing but conducting ; because a voluntary forbearing to 
do, sitting still, keeping silence, &c. are Instances of Per. 
sons’Conduct. 1809 Kenpvact 7¥av. I. v. 4o It hasan effect 
to render permanent the seats of those who conduct well. 
3838 Sparxs Byog. 1X. xi. 316 Mr. Farquhar conducted 
with manly firmness. 1854 J.S. C. Asporr Napoleon (2858) 
I. xxv. 401 Tbe First Consul, on this occasion, conducted 
with perfect good faith. 

100 -2 


CONDUCTED. 


IIL. To convey; to be a channel for. 

9. +a. To convey from one place to another; to 
carry, transport. Oés. b. To convey water, or 
other moving body by a channel ; also predicated 
of the channel. 

a. €1420 Pallad, on Husb, 1x. 175 Make. .pipes it [the 
water] to conduyt. 

¢1450 Merlin xiii. 194 Theire squyers were gon be- 
fore witb the cariage..and lete it be condited by men of 
the same contrey. 

1535 Act 27 /ien. Vill, c. ; Fisher men .. vse com: 
monly to conducte and conuey their hearing sprottes and 
other fysbe to..Kyngstone. 1808 J. Wraster Nat. Phil. 
115 They conducted water across hills and valties. 1833 
Hr. Martineau Brooke Farm v.58 Air would be conducte 
into the recesses of the groves. s 

e. Physics. Of a body: To convey through its 
particles (some form of energy, as heat or elec- 
tricity); to transmit, act as a conductor of, serve 
as a channel or vehicle for. 

1740 Desacuuiers in PAIL Tras. XLL. 640 In order to 
conduct Electricity along any non-electric Body. 1770 
J. L. Winn sid. LX. 188 A chain so disposed may conduct 
the lightening. 1830 Branpe Chem. 1. 68 Glass is a non- 
conductor when cold, but conducts when red hot. 1830 
Herscuen Stud. Vat. Pil, un. vi.(1851) 161 Those polished 
substances are found to be most strongly dewed which con- 
duct heat worst. 1860 Tyspazt Glac. 1. ii. 240 When these 
motiotis are communicated from particle to particle of the 
body the heat is said to be conducted. 

IV. Obs. senses = Coxpvuce. 

+10. To hire. engage for reward; = CoNDUCE 2. 
Obs, [L. conducere.} 

1476-1526 [see Conpuct Af/. a. 1). 1548 Hare Chron. 
(2809) 8 ‘The Duke..conducted_and waged certeyne menne 
of warre and shippes and..sailed into England. 1gssg in 
Strype Aecd. Mem. U1. App. xlvii. 143 They are... in some 
part of their depositions. .conducted, subornate, instructed. 

= Conpuce 5. Obs. rare. 

1685 P. Hersey in Diaries & Lett. (1882) 337 Make a busi- 
ness of fixing somewhere, so as may best conduct to your 
great end in going. 

Conducted (kgndaktid), Ap/. a. [f. Conpucr 
v.+-ED1.] Led, managed, behaved, etc.: see vb. 

1646 Crasiaw Steps to Temple 34 My joy-conducted 
feet. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 23 Conducted caloric. 
1856 Sir B. Brovir Psychol. Ing. 1. iv. 129 One of the best 
conducted sailors in the ship. 1875 Jevons J/oney (1878) 
91 Well-conducted foreign mints. 

Conductibility (kpndvktibi-liti). 
ty: ef. mod.F. conductibrlité.] 

1. Capacity for condneting (heat, ete.) ; conduct- 
ivity. 

1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 42 A direction of 
greater conductibility [of heat]. 1869 Mrs. Somervitte 
Molec. Sci. 1. ii. 77 The magnetic phenomena of crystals 
Oar on unequal conductibility in different directions, 

. Capacity of being conducted. rare. 

1847 WoRCESTER cites WHEATSTONE. ¢1860 FaraDay 
Forces Nat. v. 143 For the purpose of shewing the conduct- 
ibility of this power TheuER some bodies. 

Conductible (kgndzktib'l , 2. [mod. f. L. 
condact- ppl. stem +-BLE: so in mod.F.] 

1. Capable of conducting (heat, clectricity, ete.). 

c 1865 G. Gore in Circ. Sc. 1. 229/1 Gutta-percha, wax, 
elastic moulds..made conductible by the battery process. 

2. Capable of being conducted. 

1847 Worcester cites WHEATSTONE. 

Conductility (kpndzktiliti). rare. 
buct z., after ductility.) =CoNnDvuctivity, 

1883 Romanes in Ftwies 4 Dec. 10/6 By conductility I 
mean the power of transmitting a stimulus in the form of a 
molecular or invisible wave of disturbance from one point 
of an excitable mass of living tissue to another, 1883 A. 
Barratt Phys. Mefempiric 63 Malleahility, fusibility, 
volatility, conductility for heat and electricity. 

Conducting (kgndvktin), vd. sb. [-1Nc1.] 
The action of the verb Conpvuct ; leading, guid- 
ance, etc. ; see the verb. 

1517 in Lodge /dlustr, Brit. Hist. (1791) I. 20 For her 
conduitinge, and honorabill conveyaunce. 1531 Etyor Gov, 
a. xi, For the conductyage aud well ordring of hostes or 
armyes. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 60 Such a plan for 
the future conducting of this structure, as might.. have 

reserved it for a number of years. 188: Atheneum 26 

Har. 437/3 With regard to the conducting of M. Lamoureux 
He is a chef d orchestre of rare merit. 

Condu'cting, ///. a. [-1nc 2.] That conducts: 
see the verb. 

1632 Litncow Trav. v. (1682) 198 Our conducting Turks. 
1gto Norris Chr. /'rud. i 7 There ts a conducting Rule, 
and a Regulating Rule. pea dustr. & Reg. Cavalry 
(1819) 87 The conducting officers having placed themselves 
on that flank. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1.274 A good 
earthen retort, having adapted to it a conducting tube. 

b. Physics. Having the power of conducting 
heat, ctc.; of or pertaining to conduction: es. 
used of conductors of tlectricity. 

1737 Desacuiers in PAil, Trans. XLL 194 A Conduct- 
ing String of Cat-gut receiv’d the Electricity. 1833 N. 
Agnotr /’Aysics (ed. 5) I. 110 Its little capacity for heat, 
and ready conducting power. 1885 Watson Bursury 
Atath, Th, Electr. & Alagn. 1.93 A charge of electricity 
upon a hollow conducting shell causes no electrification on 
its inner surface. 

Conduction (kgndakfon). [ad. L. conduction- 
em, n. of action from condiicére to conduct: see 
-tox. So mod.F. conduction from 13th c. 


(Littré).] 


[f next + 


[f. Con- 
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I. +1. Leading, guidance, conveyance (of that 
which leads, or is led); =Conpucr sé. 1. 

14 Act 33 Hien, Vi1i,c.15 ‘The saufe conduction, lead- 
ynge, and bringing of all saintuary menne. .1o the foresaide 
cite pf Westchester. 1602 Carew Cornwall (1723) 154, 
Which leaves you to the conduction of a winding nice 
path. 1652 Bp, Hart Ser, Rem. Wks. (1660) 153 This lead- 
ing of God’s Spirit must [not] be a..momentary, transient 
conduction. 1653 Cria & Narcissus 1. 239 Yesterday, 
by the conduction of your Dwarfe, we entred. 

+2. Leadership, command, esf. military or naval 
(of the person commanding, or of the army, etc., 
commanded); =Conpucr sé. 5. Obs. 

1ssx Rowinson tr. Alore’s Utop. u. (Arb.) 138 The 
reule, governaunce, and conduction pf the whole armye. 
1577-87 LoninsueD Sc. Chron. (1806) 11. 221 English horse- 
men under tbe conduction of the lord William Evers. 
1614 Rareicn Hist. World v. ii. § 3. 588 Had they not sub- 
mitted themselves to the conduction of Miltiades. a 1642 
Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts um, (1704) 374/2 Chosen.. 
as the Master is for the Conduction of his Ship. 

+3. The carrying on, management or direction 
(of an affair, etc.); =Conpuct sd. 6. Obs. 

1s6s Ac? 8 Luiz. c.13. 81 The Master, Wardens and As- 
sistants of the Trinity-house..charged witb the Conduction 
of tbe Queen’s Majesty's Navy Royal. 1 Tovurseur 
Fun, Poem 314 The right conduction Of his affaires. 1644 
Fifth of Nov. Pref. 3 Under the conduction and direction 
oftheir tyrannie. 1841 Catuin WV. Amer. Lned. (1844) 1. xii. 
88 In the conduction of those annual religious rites. 

+4. ene for leading, or for managing affairs ; 
generalship, management, skill; = Conpuct sé. 7. 

41577 Sir T. Smite Comnrw, Eng. (2633) Either for wit, 
conduction, or power. 1580 Nortit /’Jutarch 493 (R.) The 
noblest captain, and of best conduction of any man in his 
time. 1614 Rateicn //ist. H’orld 1. 100 So greate a worke 
. could not be affected without order and conduction. 

II. &. The conducting of (liquid throngh a 
channel or pipe). Now chiefly applied to natural 
processes, e.g. the movement of sap in plants. 

3612 BrerEwooo Lang. & Kedtg. xiii. 140 Vitruvius and 
Palladius, in their conduction of waters, require .. that, in 
proceeding of 200 foot forward, there should be allowed one 
foot of descending. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 684 The cause 
of withering is the interruption in the conduction of water 
from below. 4 _ 

6. Physics. The transmission of heat, electricity, 
or nerve-force from particle to particle of a sub- 


stance. (The chief current sense.) 

1814 W. C. Wetts ss. Det (1866)87 Losing more quickly 
its heat by conduction. 1855 Bain Senses & fmt. 1.ii. § 12 
(1864) 40. We know of no other mode of employing a nerve 
thread than in Conduction. 1881 Maxwete /lectr. & 
Afagn. 1, 33 The wire is said to be a conductor of electricity, 
and the second body..to be electrified by conduction. 

III. +7. Hiring. Oéds. exe. in Rom. Law. 

1538 Abend. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Tuechyng the conductioun 
and feyng of the menstrallis. g40 Sc. Acts Fas. V (1597) 
§ 111 (Aeading) Anentis conduction of craftesemen. @ 1618 
Raceicu in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1.75 The making of such a 
bargain (Zocatyo] is called Conduction. 1645 Ussier Body 
Div, (1647) 300 Conduction, which is the alienation of the 
hire for ihe use of the thing. 1880 Muvirneap tr. /astst. 
Gains ut. § 144 [tis also doubtful if there be location and 
conduction cn I have given you the use of a thing, re- 
ceiving from you the use of something else in return, 

Conductitious (kpndzktifos), a. [f. L. con- 
ducticius, f. conduct-, ppl. stem of condiicére, in 
sense to ‘hire’: see -1TI0us.] Hired, employed 
for wages or reward; open to hire, kept for hire. 

1607 Schol, Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. iti. 130 Auncient times 
..allowed not a Conductitious Presbyter to be an out-leate 
for the lazines of others. 1666 J. SmitH Old Age To Rdr. 
(ed. 2) 2 Rubs and petulant endeavours of all Conductitious 
detractors. 1726 Avturre Parerg. 190 Neither Titularies, 
nor perpetual Curates; but Persons entirely conductitious, 
and removeable at Pleasure. 1818 Syp. Smita H4s. (1867) 
I. 241 Any of the conductitious penmen of government. 
1880 Br. Caruisze in Afacm, Alag. No. 246. 478 Llorses .. 
proprietary and conductitious..in Cambridge. 

Conductive (kgndrktiv),@. [f. L. type *con- 
ductiv-us, {. conduct-, ppl. stem: conductif, -ive 
occurs in F. of 15th c.: see -IVE.] 

+1. Having the property of conducting or leading 
(dit. and fig.). Obs, exc. as in 3. 

1g28 PayneL Salerac’s Regim. O iv b, Wyne that is gyuen 
in way of drinke conductive. 1643 W. Cartwricnt 
Ordin. wt. v, I feel.a film: come o'r mine eyes..1 must look 
put an animal conductive, I mean a dog. 1654 CHAKLETON 
Physiologia 30 The existence of the Final ever attesting 
the existence of the Conductive, or Mediatory Cause. 

+2. =<Conpvcive. Obs. 

1666 J. Smitn Old sige (ed. 2) 256 They are greatly con- 
ductive to the growth and promotion ofeach other, 

3. Péysics. Waving the property of conducting, 
or pertaining to the conduction of, some form of 
cnergy (as heat, electricity, etc.). 

=e Whewerr PArlos. Induct. Se. 1. p. exiii, Bodies are 
conductive; and their property is conductivity. 1869 Mrs. 
Somervitre Afolec, Se.1. i. 5 Copper is always employed... 
on account of its superior conductive power. 188: ArM- 
stronc in Nature No. 619. 451 The conductive system of 
the verves, : 

Condu‘etively adv., by means of conduction. 

1870 R. M. Fercuson Hévetr. 56 Charging by contact or 
conductively as it is termed. 

Conductivity (kpndvkti-viti). Physics. [f. 
Conpucrive + -1ty: cf, activity, nativity, etc.] 
Conductive qnality ; power of conducting heat, 
electricity, ets. ; ¢sf. with reference to its degree. 


CONDUCTOR. 


1837 Wuewett Hist. Induct. Se. (1857) U1. 382 Modified 
by the conductivity or conducting power. 1863 Tynpat. 
Heat ix, 237 The melting distance furnished a measure of 
the conductivity of the bar. 1881 Nature No. 620. 465 
SO ge apae media possessing different conductivities in 
different directions. 

Co‘nduct-money. ([Scc Conpvcr 56.1 1.] 
_1. Jfist. Moncy to pay for the expense of conduct- 
ing to the rendezvous at the coast each man fnr- 
nished by a hundred to serve in the King’s army; 
also, an impost cxacted under this head by Charles I. 
when governing without a Parliament. See also 
CoaT-MONEY. 

1s12 /ndent.in Archzxol, X1, 162 Also the said soldiers, 
mariners, and gunners shall have of pur sovereign Lord 
conduct-money. 1523 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 
43 Paid for xx sowdiars cunndy3t monay 1D dover. 158 
Lamparve E1ren. i. iv. (1588) 481 If any person hauing 
charge of men... haue not aied to his souldiours their 
whole wages, conduit, and cote mony. 1640 rnd. Ho. 
Comm, I. 50 To consider of the Assessing, Levying, Col- 
lecting and Taking of Coat and Conduct Money. 1649 
Mitton £¢kon. i. (1851) 338 Such illegal actions .. as Com- 
pulsive Knigbthoods, te, Conduct and Ship-mony. 
1860 Forster Gr. Aemonstr. 225. is 

2. Money paid for the necessarytravelling expenses 
of seamen for the navy from their place of entry to 
their place of embarkation. 

1702 Royal Proclam. 8 Jap. in Lond. Gaz. No. 3775/1 
Conduct-Money, according to the Practice pf the Navy, 
shall likewise be allowed to such Seamen. 1793 NELSON in 
Nicolas Dés. (1845) 1. 303 To write to the Admiralty for 
an order to Captain Patrick Lynn, to receive my volun- 
teers, and to pay their conduct money from the places they 
respectively enter with me. i 4 

3. Money paid to a witness for his travelling 
expenses to and from the place of trial. 

1864 in Wuarton Laz Lex. (ed. 3)3 and in ordinary use, 

Conductor (kgndzktar). Forms: a, 5 con- 
duyt(t)our, -ditour, 6-duyter, -duiter. 8. 5-8 
-ducter, 6-7 -ductour, 6--ductor. [Two types; 
a. ME. conduttour,a. OF. conduttor, -our, -eur:—L. 
conductor-em, agent-n. from condiicére to ConDuct. 
Under the influence of L. the F. was sometimes 
spelt condnicteur in 14-15th c., and was finally 
superseded by the mod.F. form conducteur (14th c. 
in Littré) after L. Hence, in Eng. also, 8. cos- 
ductor, in conformity with the Latin.] 

I. A person, etc. that conducts, leads, guides, ete. 

1. One who leads, guides, or escorts; a leader, 
guide (/7t, and fiz.) 

x48t Caxton cay (E. E. T.S.) li. eading), Faynyn: 
to a trewe ce tan foe and guyde. 1§26 Pilger. Herp. 
(W. de W. 1531) 71b, The sterre of grace as our chefe 
conductour and gouernour. axzs30 Everyoan in Hazl. 
Dedsi, 1. 126 O ransomer and redeemer ! Of all the world 
hope and conduyter. 1632 Haywarp tr. Biondt’s Eromena 

7 The conductors-backe of the she-slave. 1684 Bunyan 
Bugr. i. 144 Pray do you go along with us, I will be your 
Conductor. 
elephant’s conductor is usually mounted u 
1836 Dickens Sk. Boz, Visit to Newgate, 
Conductor..we arrived at a small door. - 

+b. One who brings or procures, a bringer. 
Obs. rare. @. One who introduces. 

168: Crowne Hen. V7, ui. 37 Thou hast been conductor 
of my shame, 1802 Ann. Reg. 176 The persons intrusted 
to swear otbers, or, in the phrase of society, to initiate 
them, were ternied conductors. " f 

+2. One who conveys or carries goods, a carricr. 

¢1g30 Lo. Berners Arth, Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 63 They toke 
al the stuffe, and dyd bette and iltrete theym that were 
conductours therof. 16az Matynes Anc. Law-Merch, 148 
Goods and merchandises eq ile land. .by the Conductors 
or Carriers to Venice, Frankford, or any other places. 

3. Afi. ‘An assistant to a commissary of military 
stores, to conduct depéts or magazincs from one 
place to another’ (Crabb) ; originally, a driver of 
artillery or ammunition wagons; sce also qnot. 
1778. 

1650 R. Exton Afilit, Art (1668) 224 The Commissioner 
that hath the charge. .hath for his assistence 24 Conductors 
or more, according to the number of Waggons, each 
mounted and armed. 1661 J. B. Bricf Instr, Exerc, 
Cavalry 19 A Principal Conductor for the Artillery for 
draughl hows and Ammunition, 1745 Gentl, Mag. 24 
Artillery. .\Wounded. 1 Conductor, 2 Serjeants, 1 Corporal. 
1778 Afilit. Dict., Conductors are assistants given to the 
coinmissary of tbe stores, 1o receive pr deliver out stores to 
the army, to attend at the magazines by turns, when in 
Garrison, and to look after the ammunition waggons when 
in the field. 1808 Wettincron 8 Aug. in Gurw. Disp. 
IV. 71 One clerk of stores who is also Paymaster, and five 
conductors of stores. 

b. By Royal Warrant of 11th Jan., 1879, Con- 
ductors of Supplies and Conductors of Stores were 
raised to the rank of ‘ Warrant Officers’; they are 
now employed in the general duties of the Detach- 
ment to which they belong, mnch in the same way 


as a Subaltern Officer is. 

1879 Queen's Regulations, Duties of Conductors ® 4 $7 
Conductors of the Army Service corps and Ordnance Store 
corps will supply the place of subaltern officers when re- 
quired, but they will not sit as members of Courts of Inquiry 
or on Regimental boards. 

II. A commander, director, manager. 
+4. A commander, leader (¢sf. military or naval). 


Obs. See Connect v. 4. 


1774 Gotbsm. Nat. //ist. (1776) IV. 275 The 
n its neck. 
ollowing our 


CONDUCTOR. 


¢14§0 Merlin 392 A goode conditour thal seite light by 
thcise enmyes. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 201/1 Duc and 
conduytour of thoste. ¢1490 — Blanchardyn 158 Men 
of armes..Of the whiche ben conducters & chieff rulers, 
the kyng of fryse, etc. rgg5 Even Decades 59 Lupus 
Olanus the conductor of one of the shippes of Nicgiea 
1590 Sir J. Suvtn Déise. Weapons 46 Archers on horseback 
under their Captaines or conductours. 1624 Darcie Birth 
of [erestes iii, 12 lephta Iudge, and Conductor of tbe 
Israelites. 1649 Seven Laws Eng. 1. Ixv. (1739) 138 They 
came in a warlike manner, under one conducter, whom 
they called a King. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold II. 1y. iii. 420 
The ‘conductors’ or commanders of companies, received 
their commissions from the duke. 

6. One who condnets or manages (a business, 
undertaking, journal, ete.) ; see Conpuct v. 6 

1634 W. Tirwnyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 28 You precede in the 
affaires of Europe, by being conductor of the Fortune of 
France. 1753 Smotietr Cé. Fathom (1813) 11. rx0 One 
would have imagined he had been conductor to Madam 
Catherina from his cradle. 1790 Beatson Nav. § Afi. 
Mem, 1. 18: This glorious enterprize, does the conductors 
of it the greatest honour. Med. Frni. 1, 423 (Leiter) 
To the Conductors of the Medical and Physical Journal. 
1843 Mrare Nonconf. IIL. 1 No effort on the part of its 
conductors, will be wanting to render it an interesting 
journal. 1854 Tomtinson Avago's Astron. 9x He sent a 
communication to the conductors of the Berlin Observatory. 
6. Af/us. The director of an orchestra or chorus, 
who indicates to the performers the rhythm, ex- 
pression, etc., of the music by motions of a baton 
or of the hands. 


Now always distinguished from the deader or player of 
the principal instrument (usually the first violin) in an 
orchestra; the two functions were formerly not clearly 
differentiated. A historical account is given in Grove Dicé. 
Afus. sv. 

1784-5 Ann. Register 334 Conductor, Joah Bates, Esq. 
1820 in Grove Dict, Afus. s.v., Tbe programmes of the 
Philharmonic Society (founded 1813) for the first seven 
years always cnd with .. ‘ Leader Mr. ——, Pianoforte Mr. 
—’.. With the second concert of 1820 (March 20) the 
announcement changes to ‘Leader, Mr. Spagnoletti; Con- 
ductor, Mr. Cramer’. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Vilage Ser. 
(1863) 173 Our conductor (to borrow a musical term) is but a 
little farmer's second son. 1846 Philharm. Soc. Programme 
(Grove), Conductor, Signor Costa, 

7. The official who has charge of the passengers, 
collects fares, and generally directs the proceedings, 
onan omnibus, tram-car, or (in U.S.) railroad train 
(=F. conducteur), (The guard on an English rail- 
way has similar but less comprehensive functions.) 

1837 Penny Mag. 31 Mar. 117 He who hangs behind— 
who opens the door and receives the money .. is conductor 
or, in the vulgar tongue, cad. 1851 Mavuew Lond. Labour 
(1861) IIT. 355 (Hoppe) ‘I'm a conductor now, but wouldn't 
be long behind a ‘bus, if ic wasn’t fromnecessity.’ 1856 E. 
Witn Railroad Accidents 90 Want of communication be- 
tween the conductor and the engine driver. 1873 S. Suitn 
Romance of the Rail (N.Y.)9 Nor will a prudent Con- 
ductor leave the depot without the final ‘all aboard’, 1882 
Freeman in Longm, Afag. 1. * Conductor’ for ‘guard’. 
1889 Lond. Gaz. 30 Apr. aa (Tramway Bye-daws) The 
conductor of each carriage shall enforce these Bye-laws 
and Regulations. ‘ 

III. 8. One who hires ; a lessee, farmer, tenant, 
[Only as Latin.] 

16s2 Neepuan tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 87 To becom a hirer 
or Conductor of the Sea. 1706 Pwittips (ed. Kersey), Con: 
ductor (L.), a Tenant that Rents a House, or Land: an 
Undertaker of Work for Hire. 1875 Poste Gaius 1. (ed. 2) 
423 It is the locator who pays the price and the conductor 
who performs the service. 1880 Muirneap Gaius 538. 

IV. A thing that conducts, forms a channel, ete, 

9. Anything that conducts, leads, or guides; a 
channel by which water, ete. is conducted. 

1795 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 166 This lake .. is supposed 
to be the source or conductor of one branch of the river 
Bourbon. 1840 $¥ral. KR. Agric. Soc. 1.1m. 347 The main 
conductors and large drains. 1852 Seipet Organ 55 Some- 
times .. the upper-board contains a number of Holes from 
which tubes project, into which the pipesare placed. .called 
conductors. 1870 T. Houmes Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) IV. 1045 
A staff..to act as a guide or conductor for the knife to 
enter the bladder. 1882 Pall Mali G.6 July 6/2 That the 
Congo will be the chief conductor of trade into the centre 
of Africa. 

b. A medium which transmits or conveys any 
disease or other condition, 

1807 Med. F¥rni. XVII. 109 This impurity of the air did 
not serve as a conductor of contagion. 1878 tr. Ziemssen's 
Cyel. Med. XVII. 26 The non-bleeder women in bleeder 
families are in fact the most frequent and most efficient 
‘conductors’ (Vieli, Grandidier) of hainophilia. 

+10. Swrg. An instrument formerly used in litho- 


tomy as a guide for the introduction of the forceps 
into the bladder, a gorget. Ods. ‘ 

1706 in Puutuirs (ed. Kersey). 1847 Sours tr. Chedius 
Surg. Il. 572 The gorget, conductor or dilator was then 
entered on the we of the staff, the staff drawn back, 
and the neck of the bladder enlarged with the gorget. /éid. 
II. 579 The left hand grasped the male conductor and the 
right carried tbe female, guided by the male, into the 
bladder. P 

11. Physics. A substance having the property of 
conducting or permitting the passage of heat, 
electricity, or other form ofenergy: see Coxpuct v. 
gc. Hence good ¢., bad c., non-conductor. 

1745 W. Watson in Pil. Trans. XLII. 482 note, I call 
non-electrics or Conductors of Electricity those bodies.. 
such as wood, animals living or dead, Metals, etc. 1751 
FRANKUN Lett, Wks, 1840 V. 260 The terms electric per sé 
and non-electric should be laid aside as improper... the 


ing poets. .conductresses of 


793 


terms conductor and non-conductor may supply their place. 
1800-8 Henry Epit. Chem. (ed. 5) 36 Water is a con. 
ductor, though a slow and imperfect one, of caloric. 1812 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 78 Gasses are worse conductors 
(of heat} than fluids, and fluids than solids. 1873 B. Stew. 
art Conserv, Force iii.61 Metal is a conductor, while glass 
is an insulator, or non-conductor, of electricity. 

12. A device or arrangement (e. g.a wire, rod, or 
the like) for conducting electricity; that part of a 
cable, etc., by which the electricity is conducted. 

1737 Desacutiers in Phil. Trans. XLI. 193, I call Con- 
ductors those strings, to one end of which the rubb'd Tube 
is applied. /és. 206 If a long Non-electrical String be 
fasten’d to an Llectrical per se, and extended 10 a great 
distance .. all Bodies fasten’d at the End of it will become 
electrical..This String we have called the Conductor of 
Electricity, 1863 Wynter Subtle Brains 332 ‘The gutta- 
percha covering, which formed the water-tight envelope to 
the wire, became so soft thal it allowed the conductor to 

et out of the ceatre. 1879 Prescott Sf, 7edephone p. iii, 

n 1837, Steinheil discovered. .that the earth would scrve as 
a conductor, thereby saving one wire in forming a circuit. 

b. The name of certain parts of a frictional 
electric machine ; particularly, of a massive peeu- 
liar-shaped piece of brass, insulated and fixed to 
the stand, for collecting the electricity; often 
termed the printe conductor. 

1751 Frankuin L.per. Electr. 59,1 have a large prime 
conductor made of several thin sheets of Fuller's paste- 
board. 3880 Gorvon lectr. 6 Alagn. (1883) I. g On turn. 
ing the handle [of the friction machine], the conductor 
becomes highly charged with positive cleciricily, 1882 
Watts Dict. Chem. Il. 379 On turning the cylinder, the 
glass acquires posilive clectricity, the cushion and the brass 
conductor attached to it negative electricity, and the posi- 
tive charge of the glass is transferred to the prime con- 
ducior. f 4 

e. Short for vightning-conductor: a pointed 
metallic rod fixed to the summit of a building 
(or the mast of a ship) as a defence against light- 
ning, to conduct the atmospheric electricity away 
into the earth (or sea) ; a lightning-rod. 

1770 J. L. Wins in 2402. Crans. LX. 188 An account of 
the appearance of Lightning on a Conductor. 1822 Byron 
Let. to Moore 23 Nov., The conductor (Franklin’s) of my 
house was struck bya thunderbolt. 1884 W. L. Carrentrer 
Energy in Nat. 95 Care should be taken .. thal their lower 
ends lead inlo damp ground; the neglect of this .. will 
make the best-laid conductor practically useless. 

Conductorial (kendvktderidl), a. nonce-cud. 
{f. prec.+-[1JaAL: ef. edtforia’. (Med.1.. has con- 
ductorius.| Of or pertaining to a conductor. 

3853 Dickens Lett. (ed. 2) I. 334 Keep ‘Household 
Words’ imaginative is the solemn and continual Conduc- 
torial Injunction. 

Conductorship (kpnde-ktarfip’. [f. Con- 
DUCTOR + -SHIP.] The office or function of a con- 
ductor ; direction, directorship. 

1818 Blackw, Mag. II. 250 Never was easier Conductor- 
ship. 1865 Athenxunt No. 1953. 447/3 A theatrical con- 
ductorship. 1868 Aforn. Star 4 June The band of the 
ist Life Guards. .under the conductorship of Mr. Waterson. 

Conductory (kgndektdri), af. Le conduc- 
fort-us (used in med.L.), f. conduclér-em + see -ORY] 
Tlaving the property of conducting. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

Conductress (kpndzktris), [fem. of Con- 
puctor: cf. F. conducteresse (15th c.) : see -ESS.] 

1. A female conductor, leader, or guide. 

1624 Foro Sun’s Darling w.i, Be my conductress: I'll 
fly this place in secret. 1827 MoorE ee x. (1839) 90, I 
felt the pace of my conductress quicken. 1861 Bees 
Gt. Expect. viii, My young conductress locked the gate. 

Jig. 1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. Dudit. 1. iv, Theology is the 
best conductress, 1809 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. 


XXVII. 456 Can't advance further than his conductress 
Providence permits. 


tb. A female carrier. O65. 


1772 Town & Country Mag. 123 The conductress of the | 


parcel. 

2. A female manager or director. + Formerly, 
also, 2 woman who conducted the education and 
‘breeding’ of any one, a goyerness. 

1760 Foore Minor wm. i, The mistress .. professed the 
same principles with my infamous conductress. 1771 
Smotretr Humph, Cl. U. x0 June, Let. iii, Your aunt is 
not the sole conductress of this machine. 1801 Mar. EpGr- 
wortH Afdle. Panache (1832) 273 The baleful influence of 
lady Augusta's attendant and conductress. 1861 tr. //ust- 
boldt in Sat. Rev. 18 May Sth I receive letters. .from aspir- 

enevolent institutions. 

+ Conductrice. Os. [a. F. conductrice, or ad. 
L, conductricem (-trix), fem. of conductor.] = prec. 

1494 Fasvan ¥1. cexviii. 238 Thanks vnto..Saynt Mary, 
as fartherer and conductrice of this werke. 

+Condue’, condye’,v. Os. Also4~5 condie, 
-duye, coundye,-due. [ad.OF. condui-re(condi-re 
iL. condiicere to Conpuct.] To conduct, guide. 

¢1330 R. Bruxne 182 God vs all condie 1 1340 Ayes. 122 
Huiche be holy gost Iet and conduep. ¢ 1340 Gaw & Gr, 
Aut. 1972 A seruaunt, to sett hym in be waye, & coundue 
hym by be downez, ¢ 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode w. xxii. 
(1869) 188 Pe grace, which ledde me and condyed me. /6fd. 
23 She wolde leede me and conduye me to grace dieu. 


Conduict(e, obs. f. Conpuct, Conpurrt. 

+ Conduiresse. Ols. Also -duyeresse, 
-dyeresse. [a. OF. coniduiresse, -duyresse (from 
conduitresse or *conduiseresse.)] = CONDUCTRESS, 


CONDUIT. 


e1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode u. civ. (1869) 113, I am 
ladi and condyeresse [v.». conduiresse], cheueniayn and 
constablesse of alle stoures. /éfd. 1v. xxix. 192 Con- 
duyeresse. | 

Conduit (kendit, kgndit), sd. Forms: 4 
condut, cundid, -it, kundute, -dit(e, (7. 
condwys, condise), 4-5 condyt, condethe, 4-6 
condit, -dite, -dyte, cundite, -dyt(e, 5 coundite, 
-duyte, cundyth(e, 5-6 conduyt(e, condetite, 
5-7 conduict, 6 condute, condyd, cunditt, 
cunduite, coundight, -dyte, 6-7 conduite, 8 
cunduit, 6- conduit. [A particular application 
of the word Conpuct (OF. conduit, med.L. con- 
duclus in same sense), formerly having all the three 
type-forins conduit, condit (cundit), conduct; but, 
while in the other senses the Latin form comducl 
has prevailed, in this the French form condui? is 
retained, and the pronunciation descends from the 
ME. fonn cond! or cundit.] 

1. An artificial channel or pipe for the convey- 
ance of water or other liquids; an aqueduct, a 
canal. (In Sc. in the form ¢zsf¥e commonly ap- 
plied to a covered drain, not a tile drain.) 

a, 1340 Ayend, gt Pise uif wytes byep ase uif condwys. 
1382 Wren Eec/us. xxiv. 41 As water kundute [1388 cun- 
cht]. ¢1385 Cnavcer LZ. G.I. 852 Wisbe, As water, whanne 
the contin broken ys. 1370 B. Gooce Pop. Aingd. tu. 
2tb, The Conduites runne, within continually. 161% 
Corvat Cradities 27 Conduits of lead, wherein the waler 
shal be couucighed. 1704 Avnison /fady (1733) 215 Con- 
duils Pipes and Canals that were made to distribute the 
Waters, 1812 dct 52 Geo. f//, c. 141 § 43 in Onf. & 
Camb, Enactm, 125 A certain Conduit called Tobsen’s 
Conduil. 1833 Alct 3-4 Wil, /17, c. 46 § 116 The pipes or 
other condnits .. used for the conveyance of gas, 1864 A. 
M‘Kay //ist. Aidmarnock (ed. 3) 274 Roads having side- 
draius and cross conduits. 3883 Parkes Pract. //ygione 
(ed. 6) 25 Open conduits are liable to be contaminated by 
surface washings. 

8B, 1382 Wye 2 Sam, ti. 24 Thei camen to the hi! of 
the water kundit, 1382 — 1 Aings xviii. 32 He beeldide 
vp an auter.. and he nade a walter cundid. 1387 ‘Trevisa 
fligden (Rolls) [. 221 A greet condyt laguaductum] ¢ 1400 
Macnnev. v. (2839! 47 Pere is no walter to drynke, but sif it 
come be condyt from Nyle (Roxb. vii. 24 in cundites fra 
the riuer], ¢1400 Nom. Kose 1414 Strentis smale, that by 
devise Myrthe had done come through condise. 1432-50 
tr. /igeden (Rolls) I, 131 Floode Danubius flowethe.. in 
condettes ynder the erthe. ¢1450 .Nominale in Wr.-Wilcker 
73340 fife agueductus, a cundyth undyr the erthe. 1541 
Act 33 Men. VII, ¢. 35 (heading An acte concerning the 
condites at Gloucester. 1587 Sristod Wet/s 14886) 249 To 
the yerely Repayringe of the Cundyte of the said parishe. 

1491 WRIOTHESLEY Chron, (1875) 1. 2 A conduict begun 
at Christ Churche. 1607 Norven Surzeyors Dial. 85, 
I see the Conducts are made of earthen pipes, which [ 
like farre betler then them of Leade. 1642 Perkins 2’r0f. 
Gh.i. 49 A Vipe in the land to convey the water to ny 
manour in a Conduct. peak 

+2. A structure from which water is distributed 
or made to issue; a fountain. Ods. or arch. 

a. ¢1430 Lyvc. Sochas 1. xiv. (1554) 30a, Like a conduit 
gushed out the bloude. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxi. 
144 Oute of the conduyt of chepe ran whyte wyn and rede. 
1568 Grarton Chron, IL. 426 They newe buylded in the 
same place a fayre Conduyt, which at this day is called the 
Conduyt in Cornehyll. 1611 Corvat Credities 334 In the 
middle of the Court there is an exceeding pleasant Con- 
duite that spowteth out water in three degrees one aboue 
another. 1774 Warton /fist. Eng. Poetry U1. xxvii. 154 
On the conduit without Ludgate, where the arms and 
angels had been refreshed. 1871 Rossetti L’oems, Dante 
at Verona xxviii, The conduits round the garden sing. 

Jig. 241645 Hevwoop Fort. by Land & Sea t.i, See you 
not these purple conduits run, Rion you these wounds ? 

B. Yax1400 Morte Arth, 201 Clarett and Creette, clergy- 
ally rennene, With condethes fulle curious alle of clene 
siluyre. ¢1q400 Maunpev. xx. (1839) 217 Pei that ben of 
houshold, drynken at the condyt. ¢1530 Lo. Berxers 
Arth, Lyt. Bryt. (x814) 139 At the foure corners of this 
bedde there were foure condytes .. out of the whiche there 
yssued so sweet an odour and so delectable. 1556 Chreu. 
Gr. Friars (Camden) 27 At the condydin Graschestrel, the 
condet in Cornelle..at the lyttyll condyd..ronnynge wyne, 
rede claret and wythe. 

» 1833 Anne Boleyn’s Coronation in Furniv. Ballads 


Jr MSS. 1. 393 At the conducte in Cornchill was ex- 


hibited a Pageaunte of the three Graces. 
/tin, Il. 70 There is a Conduct in the Market 
+b. 7A laver or large basin. Ods. 

1500 IVill of ¥. Ward (Somerset Ho.), My grete lavatory 
of laton called a Condyte. 1592 R. D.tr. Hspnerotomachia 
6 Great lauers, condites, and other infinite fragments of 
notable woorkmanship. 

3. ¢ransf. Auy natural channel, canal, or passage ; 
+a. in the animal body (o4s.); b. (roth ¢.) in 
geological or geographical formations; =CANAL 2, 
CHANNEL 6. r 

a. 1340 Ayend, 202 Zuo bet o stream of tyeares yerne be 
be condut of pe ezen. 1483 Caxton De ie Tour Liijb, 
Vyn taken over mesure..stoppeth the conduytes of the 
nose. 1561 Hortvausn Hom. Afoth. 38a, For thys 
drincke mollifieth it (the bladder) openeth the condute. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens ww. xxx. 544 It doth also stoppe the 
pores and conduites of the skinne, 1607 WALKINGTON Of2. 
Glass viii. (1664) 100 The Conduits of the Spirits, and the 
Arteries and Veins, 1774 Gotpss. Nat. Hist, (1862) I. 1. t. 
269 The conduit that goes to the third stomach. 1830 R. 
Knox Séclard’s Anat. 88 The secretion of the fat .. is not 
performed in glands or in particular conduits. 1839 Mur- 
cnison Si/ur, Syst, t. ix. 126 A subterranean conduit or 
eruptive channel by which the volcanic matter was pro- 
truded to the surface. 1862 Dana Afan. Geol. 693. 


1538 Letanp 
lace. 


CONDUIT. 


B. 1813 Douctas Enefs xn. ix. 17 The stif swerd .. 
Persit his cost and breistis cundyt in hy, 1587 MAscaL. 
Govt. Cattle, Sheep (1627) 249 In the condite of the teat. 

+. 1536 Bettenven Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xlv, [The Sea-] 
burcheon .. havand bot ane conduct to purge thair wambe 
and ressave thair meit. 1578 Lyte Dedoens 1. xxxvii. 56 
The juyce..openeth the conductes of the nose. 1649 
Lovetace Poems 56 The sacred conduicts of her Wombe. 

4. fig. The channel or medium by which any- 
thing \e.g. knowledge, influence, wealth, etc.) ts 
conveyed ; =Canat 7, CHANNEL 8, 

a. 1840 Coveroacr Frutts. Lesson i, Here are opened tbe 
conduits and well-pipes of life, the way of our health. 
a1600 Hooxer £cc/. Pol, vi. iv. § 15 Conduits of irremedi- 
ahle death 10 impenitent receivers. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. 1. xi, 1695) 290 Language being the great Conduit, 
whereby Men convey.. Knowledge, from one to another. 
1737 WaTerLtaxo Eucharist 290 Sacraments are ., his ap- 

inted Means or Conduits, in and by which He confers 

is Graces. 1818 Tautam Aid. Ages (1841) I. iti. 303 
‘These republics .. became the conduits through which the 
produce of the Fast flowed in, 1878 Mortey ¥. De Slaistre 
Crit. Misc. 99 Reaching people through tbose usual conduits 
of press and pulpits. 

4. 1651 Jer. Vavtor Cleres Dont. 53 The spirit. .run- 
ning still in the first channels by ordinary conducts. 1670 
Moral State Eng. 1% The addresses of the people to their 
Sovereign.. being convey'’d through him as a conduct. 

5. Arch, ta. gen. A passage (obs.). b. spec. see 
quot. 1875. 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relrg, Wotton (1672) 33 Doors, 
Windows, Stair-cases, Chimnies, or other Conducts. 1703 
T. N. City & C. Purch 7. 3875 Gwitt Archit. Gloss, 
Conduit (Fr,', a long narrow walled passage underground, 
for secret communication between different apartments. 

+6. The leading (of water) by a channel. Oés. 

1555 Fardle Factions Pref. 10 Thei derived into cities .. 
the pure freshe waters. .by conduicte of pipes and troughes. 

7%. Alas. A short connecting passage, a codetta. 

1872 H.C. Banister Alusic § 404 By a short passage— 
Conduit ..it (the Motivo] is again returned to. 1880 Ovse- 
Ley in Grove Dict, Alus. 1. 5638/1. (See Copuca.) 

8. Comb., as conduil-cock, -like, -waler, adj. or 
adv.; conduit-head, a reservoir; = ConpvitT 2. 
also fig.; teonduit-water, spring water; con- 
duit-wise adv, Also Conpvuit-rire, 

1600 Hevwoop ist Pt. Edw. 1, Wks. 1874 1. 10 We'le 
take the tankards from the *conduit-cocks To fill with 
ipocras. 1g09 Hawes /ast. (leas. wv, tii, A fountayne .. 
A noble sprynge, a ryall ‘conduyte hede. 1607 Dekker 
Wh. Babylon Wks. 1873 11. 244 Conduit-heads of treason. 
1§80 Sipney Arcadfa 11622) 141 Those saphir-coloured 
brookes Which *conduit-like with curious crookes, Sweet 
Ilands make. 1545 Ravnotp Syrth JVankynde 11564) 68 
Holyoke sodden in *cunduite water. 3594 PLat Fewel/-ho. 
u. 28 A glasse of conduit water. 1611 Corvat Crudtties 
g A little chappell made “conduit wise. 

+ Conduit, v. Oss. rare. [f. Conpurr sé.) 
trans. a. To pour for?’ like a conduit or fountain ; 
b. to transmit or convey as through a conduit. 

1591 Troudl. Raigne K. Joka u. (1611) 73 My cies should 
conduit forth a sea of teares. 1627-77 Fetruam Aesolees 
1. ix. 13 His corruption .. is still Conduited to his undone 
Posterity. : 

Conduit, -uite, earlier form of Conpuct ; bad 
spelling of ConpitE, Oés., pickled. 

Conduiter, obs. f. Conpuctor. 
Conduit-pipe. Also 5-6 condite-, cundite-, 
5~7 conduet-pipe. [f. Conpvit sb. + Pive.] 

1. A pipe for the convcyance of water or othcr 
liquid ; a conduit of tubular form. 

¢1430 Lypc. in Turner Dom. Archit. III. 39 By archis 
stronge, his cours for to reflecte Thorugh condyte pypis 
large & wyde. 1581 Marseck BA. of Nofes 107 The water 
was brought tothis place by conduct pipes. 1599 SirJ. Davies 
in Farr. S. P. Elis, (1845) L. 88 Water in conduit-pipes can 
rise no higher Than the well-head. 1726 Desacutirrs in 
hil. Trans. XXXIV. 79 To let out the Air from the 
Conduct Pipes, which obstructs the Running of the Water. 
181a-6 Prayrairn Nas, PAI. (1819) 1,1 Of conduit pipes 
andopencanals. 1847 L. Hunt Far L oney ix. 120 Grounds 
whose veins were conduit-pipes tp many a crystal spring. 

2. fig. Achannel or medium of conveyance. 

1581 J. Bete /faddon's Answ. Osor. 481 The old foun- 
taines, and conde pypes of the Gospell of grace stoppt up 
by the popish Philistines. a 1628 Preston Serm. bef. /fts 
Alajesty (1630) 25 The instruments and conduit-pipes of so 
great blessings. 1875 Poste Gaus 1. (ed. 2) 67 In respect 
of debts which he incurred, the son did not act as conduit- 
pipe, but was liable in his own person. 

Gonduke, obs. Sc. f. Conpucr sd. 

+ Condu'leate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. condulcare (in Vulgate) to sweeten, f. con- + 
dule-is sweet.) trans. ‘To sweeten. ( SE) 

1869 Newton Cicero's Olde Age 6b, Such helpes to 


alleuiate and condulcate the asperitie and unpleasauntepes 
pf their decrepite age. 


So + Condwleate fa. Prle., swectened, 

1869 Newton Cicero's Old Age 48b, Al which faultes .. 
through good maners and discipline are condulcate, quale- 
fied and made swete, 


+ Condunghill, vw. Obs. nonce-wi. 
make like a dunghill. 


1650 B. Discolliminiun 46 These dreery, direfull dayes 
condunghill’d and uglified me into a darke dense lumpe. 


Condu'plicant, «. #o/, [ad. L. condupli- 
cant-emt, pr. pple. of conduplicdre: see next. 
‘Doubling up ; as when the leaflets of a eompoun 
leaf risc up and apply themselves to cach other’s 
faces’. (Zreas. Bot. 1866.) 


trans, To 


794. 


Conduplicate (kfadidpliket), a. Fol. [ad. 
L. conduplical-us, pa. pple. of conduplicdre, {. con- 
together + duplicare to double.) Mod. Dicts. also 
have Condu‘plicated. 

Doubled or folded together: said of leaves when 
they are folded down lengthwise along the middle. 

1997 S. Rosson Srit.élora 16. 1845 Lixptey Sch. Bot, 
v. (1858) 62 Vernation conduplicate. 1863 S. THosson 
Wild Fl... 35 Leaves doubled side by side, conduplicate. 

+ Condu'plicate, v. Ols.—° [f. ppl. stem of 
L. conduplicare ; see prec.) 

1623 CocKeraM, Condufiicate, to double. 

Conduplication (kgndisplikéifan). [ad. L. 
conduplicalion-em, n. of action from conduplicare: 
see above.} A doubling ; a repetition. 

[1589 Putrennam Eng. Poeste un. xix. (Arb.) 209 That 
which the Greekes call syniplocke, the Latines complexto, 
or conduplicatio.| 1619 Done Serm. cxlvi. V. 619 As God 
expresses the bitterness of death in an Ingemination (norte 
norietur' in a Conduplication of deaths—he shall die and 
die twice over. 1644 Butwer Chiron. 59 When the voyce 
is reiterate by conduplication. 1864 J. Brows Zeé, in W. 
Knight /'rinc. Shatrp (1888) 233 If the public were a vast 
conduplication of me there could be no fear. 

+ Condu:plicive, a, Ods. rare—', [improp. 
f. L. conduplicdre: perth. conduplicalive was meant.] 


1576 Baker Jewell of Health o2 b, The eyght water is 
named the conduplicive or doubled. 


Condurango: see CUNDURANGO. 


+Condurdon, Oss-° [L. condurdum] A 
plant: according to Lewts and Short, Sapfonaria 
Vaccaria of Linnzus. 

36a3 CockeRaM 11, Condurdon, an hearbe which ip 
August beareth a flower which cures the Kings euill. 

Condurrite (kendzrait’. Alin. [f. Condurrow 
+-1TE.) A soft black arsenical ore of copper, 
found in the Condurrow mine, Cornwall. 

18a7 W. Purnurs in 24Ai2 Afag, Ser. u. II. 287 The 
black mlneral I propose to distinguish by the name of Con. 
durrite. 1854 J. A. Pairs Man. Metallurgy (ed. 2' 333 
Condurrite is an arseniosulphide of copper of a greenish 
black or blue colour. 

+Condut. Ods. Also 3 cundut, 4 coundute. 
(a. OF. condut, conduit, nom, conduis:—med.L.. 
conducius a sort of motet, sung while the priest 
was proceeding to the altar: see Godefroy. It is 
etymologically the same word as F. conduti, Cos- 
nuct.] A kind of song or carol. 

a12g0 Owl & Night, 483 And hure and hure to Cristes 
masse, Wane riche and poore, more and lasse, Singeth 
condut niz3t and dai. ¢1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Ant. 1655 Mony 
apel songez, As coundutes of kryst-masse, & carolez newe. 
(1880 Grove's Dict. Mfus. M1. 372/1 The Conductus, a species 
of Sxcular Song, in whicb tbe subject in the ‘Tenor was 
original, and suggested the other parts, after the manner 
of the Guida of a Canon.) 


Condut(e, -duycte, -yt(te, -wy, -wyte, 
obs. ff. Conputt, Conpvuct. 

Conduye: see ConnuE v. Obs. 

Conduyter, -tour, obs. ff. Conpuctor. 

Condy.-, obs. spelling of Conbt1-. 

Condyd, -dytie, -dyth/(e, obs. ff. Conxpvult, 
Coxpuct ; erron. var. of CoNED. 

Condyeresse, var. of ConDUIRESSE, Ods. 

Condygne, -dynge, obs. ff. Conpien a. 

Condyl: see ConpyLe. 

Condylar (kgndilax)/@. Anat. [f. L. condyl-us 
knuckle +-ar.] Pertaining to a condyle. 

ibe Quan Anat. (ed. 8) I. 110 These are the condylar 


surfaces [of the Tibia]. 1878 Bett Gegendaner’s Comp. 
Anat. 454 The condylar portion of the cartilage. 


Condyle (kendil). Anat. Also condyl. [prob. 
a. F. condyle (in Paré 16th c.), ad. L. condy/-us, 
a. Gr. xévévdo0s a knuckle. (The snperflnous final 
é appears to be from French.)] 


+1.°A blow given with the clenched fist. Ods. 

1 Butwer CAtrod, 180 The stroake inflicted with the 
Hand thus composed, hath from antiquity retained the 
name of Condyl. 

2. A rounded process at the end of a bone serving 
to form an articulation with another bone; es. 
applied to the two protuberances of the occipital 
bone which articulate with the atlas (ocerprtal con- 
dyles). 

1634 T. Jounson Parey's Chirurg. Wks. 237 The roote of 
the inner condyle of the thigh. 1788 J. S. Le Dran‘s Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 36 The Neck of the Condy/f of the Jaw-bone. 
3802 Pacey Nat. Theol. 127 Between the condyls. 1834 
Sir C. Bein Hand 85 The radius .. has a depression with 
a polished surface for revolving on the condyle of the 
humerus. 1872 Huxiev Phystol. vii. 170 The two copvex 
occipital condyles of the skull. ne 

3. Applied to the rounded ends of the tibia, and 
similar parts in the jointed members of arthropoda. 

Condyloid (kgndiloid), a. [nd. Gr. *xov- 
Bud0e5-ns (KovSvAwiys in Hippocr.) knuckle-like. 
Cf. F. condyloide.) Resembling or formed like a 
condyle; pertaining to a condyle. 

Condyloid foramina: the foramina of the occipital bone. 
Condyloid process: ‘the articulating process of the lower 
jaw, consisting of the condyle and its neck ' (Syed. Soc, Ler, 

1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 165 The Condyloid Processes of 
the Occiput. 1836 Topp Cyc/, Anat. 1. 732/a2 The anterior 


CONE. 


condyloid foramen, 1854 Owen Skel. § Teeth (1855) 64 
The inner _condyloid cavity of the tibia. 

|| Condyloma (kgndiléma). In 7 -ome, 8 
-om. Pl.-omata. /a/hol. [a. L. condyléma, a. 
Gr. xovduAwpa callous knob or lump, f. «évSvaAns : 
see CONDYLE. (F. condylome, occ. in earlier Eng. 
nse.)] A conical or discoidal prominence of the 
skin, dne to overgrowth of the papillae of the 
affected part, and of the epidermis covering them ; 
occurring near the external openings of the mncons 
passages, in the larynx, and occasionally elsewhere. 

Condylomata called also ‘ syphilitic warts’ and ‘ mucous 
patches’ are known as ‘ secondary symptoms’ of syphilis. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Condilome, a swelling or excres- 
cent flesh in or about the fundament. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Compit. 1.16 Condylomata, so called from their like- 
ness tp the Knuckles of a Map's fingers. 1708 Mptreux 
Rabelais (1737) V. 218 Wens or Condyloms. 1783 F. 
Mienaruis in Afed, Commeun. 1. 326 The ulcers and condylq- 
mata in the fauces. 1872 Conen Dis. Throat 114 These 
hypertrophied tonsils are sometimes the seat of condylo- 
mata. 1878 T. Brvast Pract. Surg. 1. 82 When about tbe 
Drifice of a mucous passage as a condyloma. 

Condylomatous (kendilymatas’, a. [f. L. 
stem of prec, + -ovs.] Of the natnre of a condyloma. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 714/2 Profuse condylomatous 
growths. 1878 T. Bevaxt Pract. Surg. 1. 523. 

Condy iets (kendilewp’. Zool. [a. F. condylope 
(Latreille:, ad. mod.L. condylopus.] =next. 

1835 Ktrey //ab. § inst. Anim, II. xiv. 17 This great 

up named by him [Latreille]..Condylopes. 1843 J. 
Pisces: Moths 32 The articulated animals are here desig- 
nated by the common name of Condylopes. 

Condylopod (kendiléppd). Zool, [f. mod.L. 
condylopod-a, pl. of condylopus (= Gr. kovbvddérous, 
-éro$a knob-footed).] A member of the class 
Condylopoda, an earlier name for the ARTHROPODA. 
Also as adj.= Condylo-podous a. 

1855 Owen /avertebr. An. (ed. 2) Gloss., Condylopods, the 
articulate animals witb jointed legs, as insects, crabs, and 
spiders. 

| Condylura (kgndiliiera). Zoo/. [mod.L. 
(Illiger), t. Gr. xévdvdos (see CoNDYLE) + odpd tail, 
aname given from the knotty appearance of the 
tail in dried specimens.) Generic name of the 
Star-nosed Mole of North America. 

[1829 Sir J. Ricnarpson Fauna Boreali-Amer. 1. 284.) 
1837 Penny Cycl. VIL. 443/1 Condylura, Mliger’s name for a 
genus of insectivorous mammifers. 1860 W. S. DaAczas 
Anim, Kingd, 762 In the genus Condylura .. the nose is 
surrounded by a number a small moveable cartilaginous 
filaments, which radiate somewhat in the form of a star, and 
are doubtless employed as organs of touch. 

Condylure. rare, Anglicized form of prec. 

Condyssend, obs. f. CoNDESCEND. 

Condyt‘e, -dyth, obs. ff. Conpucr, Connor. 

Cone (kéen', 54.1 Also § coone, 6-7 con, 7 
coane. fa. F. céne or ad. L. en-us cone, conical 
apex, a. Gr. x@v-os pine-cone, geometrical cone, 
conical apex, spinning-top, etc.) 

I. The geometrical figure. 

1. A solid figure or body, of which the base is a 
circle, and the summit a point, and every point in 
the intervening surface is in n straight line between 


the vertex and the circnmference of the base. 
Called a right circular cone when the vertex is pn the 
perpendicular to the centre of the base; an od/igue cone, 
when it lies without it. : 
1570 Binurncsiey £uclid x1. xvi. 317 A cone is a solide pr 
bodely figure which is made, wben one of the sides of a 
rectangle triangle.. which contayne the th antes abiding 
fixed, the triangle is moued about. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep.v. ix. 247 Wis face was radiant, and dispersing 
beames like many hornes and cones about his head. 1681 
Conv Whigs Supplic. (175%) 19 The shape and fashion pf 
his head, Was like a con, pr pyramid. 1781 Cowrer Taédle- 
T. 53 Such reasoning falls hke an inverted cone Wanting 
its proper base to stand upon. 18a7 Hutton Course Math. 


' I. 358 Any cone is the third . of a cylinder, or of a 
le 


prism, of equal base and altitude. A 

b. In mod. Geom, a solid oe by a straight 
line which always passes through a fixed potnt 
called the vertex, nnd describes any fixed curve 
(not necessarily a circle). 

1865 W.S. Apis Solid Geont. § 34. 1877 B. Wittiamson 
Integr. Calc. 295 The equation .. represents a cone such 
that the moment of inertia is the same for each of its edges. 
Such a cone is called an eguimtomental cone of the body. 

ec. A conical mass of any substance. 

1877 Dee Relat, Spirits 1. (1659) 355 The next stream .. 
moveth from the 4 sides ward, and make 4 Triangles, or 
rather Cones, of water. 1674 Petry Disc. Dupl. Proportion 
113 Bullets commonly beat put a Cone pf Wall, whose 
Vertex is in the Bullets Entry, 1747 Swart Gudfiver in. ii. 
186 The servants cut pur bread into cones, cylinders, ete. 
1813 Cotexince Aemorse v, The life within one, It sinks 
and wavers like this cone of flame. 1874 Dawkins Cave 
dfunt, ii, 64 The shaft stands on a cpne of dripstone. | 
Jig. 1641 Mitton CA. Govt, vi. 128 Their hierarchies 
acuminating still higher and higher in a cone of Prelaty. 

2. Optics. a. Cone of rays: a pencil of rays of 
light diverging from an illuminating point and fall-* 
ing upon a surface. [=F. cue de lumidre.) 

1706 in Pracuups, 1831 Brewster Oftics ii. 17 The mirror 
receives only..a cone of rays ..whose base is the circular 
mirror. 1833 N. Arnotr Physics II. (ed. 5) 200 The innu- 
merable rays of light, issuing from any point at c, towards 
any surface in the situation a4, are said to form a cone or 
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neil of diverging light. 1875 Fortwun A/ajolica iii. 27 
The sun pouring down a cone of yellow rays. : 

b. Cone of shade (in Astr.) + the eonieal shadow 
projeeted into space by a planct on the side turued 


from the sun. [cf L. cone umbre (Lucr.)]. 

[1667 Mitton P. Z. av. Hs Now had night measur’d with 
her shaddowie Cone Half way up Hill this vast Sublunar 
Vault. 1762 Farconer SAipwr. 1. 141 Night’s shadowy cone 
reluctant melts away.] 1854 TosLInson A rago’s Astron. 147 
The moon's cone of shade. 1879 Lockyer Elen: A strou, 101 
The shape of the shadow [of the moon] is in fact, that of 
a cone—hence the terin ‘cone of shadow.’ 


II. Applied to various eone-shaped objects. 
Sense 3 is the original in Greek, whence the gcometrical 
sense was taken; it is, in its Eng. history, quite independ. 
ent of sense 1, and perh. the source of 4; the latcr senses 

of this group are popular or teclinical Applications of x. 
3. The more or less conical fruit of pines and firs ; 
a dry sealy multiple fruit, formed by hard pcr- 
sistent imbricated seales eovering naked seeds; a 


strobile. 

186z Turner //erda/ ui. 874, Mirus .. hathe a lesse con or 
nut or appell [than weven]}, 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. Ixxxvii. 
zo The fruite of the Pine is called in Greke x@vos: in 
Tetine: Conus, and Nux Pinea: in Englishe, a Cone, or 
Pine Apple. 1640 Parkinson 7'heat. Bot. 1532 It [cedar] 
beareth cones that grow upright, like as the Firre doth, 
1664 Evetyn Sylva xxi, The Kernels, and Nuts, which may 
be gotten out of thcir Cones and Clogs. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat, 
ff ist. (1776) V. 200 The larger feeds upon the cones of the 
pine-tree. 1821 SueLLey Adonais xxxiii, A light spear 
topped with a cypress cone. 1863 C. A. Jouns //ouwe Walks 
63 ‘The season when the cones of the Scotch fir split and 
discharge their seed. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 
453 In order not to introduce confusion into the definition 
of a flower, tbe whole of wbat is found on the axis, in 
ghey words, the whole conc, must be considered a single 
lower, 


4. A cocoon. ? Ods. 

1774 Gotosm. Nat. fist. (1776) VIII. 5x The cone on 
which it [the silkworm] spins, is formed for covering it .. in 
the aurelia state. 18x3 Bincuey Anim. Biog. (ed. 4) 1. 44 
Some of them spin webs or cones, in which they enclose 
themselves, 1873 Browninc ed Cott. Nt.-Cap 280 Though 
she have. .spun a cradle-cone through which she pricks Her 
passage, and proves peacock-butterfly. 

5. Conchol. A marine shell of the genus Conus, 
or family Conidw, of Gastropods; also ealled 
cone-shell. [KF . céne.J 

1770 Lister Conchol. .ed. Huddesford) /udex 3x Conc 
Shell. x Black Tiger Cone. .7 ‘he Girdle or Baslard Cone 
Shell. 1854 Woopwarp Mollesca mi. (1856) 353 Since the 
period of the English chalk-formalion, there have been 
living .. Cones and Olives in the London Basin. 1860 L. 
Reeve E£dent. Conchol. 1. 7 The inner spiral partilions of a 
Cone in an early stage of growth, are thick and solid. 

6. A cone-shaped bnilding enelosing a glass- 
furnaee, tile-kiln, or the like. b. a conical arehi- 
tectural strueture. 

1791 Gentl, Mag. LXI. u. 1054 A newly-finished glass- 
house .. the cone being 120 feet in height, suddenly fell. 
1873 Rossetti Burden of Ninevch, Since those thy temples, 
court and cone, Rose far in desert history. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts 11, 655 The crown-glass furnace. .is an oblong square, 
built in the centre of a brick cone. 


7. A cone-shaped mountain-top or peak; es. 
a volcanic peak, formed by the aceumulation of 


ejected material round the erater. 

Applied as a proper name to peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; e.g. Clayton Cone (Colorado}, Lone Cone (Idaho). 

1830 Lyeut Princ. Geol. I. 327 The. .cones of single erup- 
tion near Clermont in Auvergne. 1852 Converarr & H. 
St, Paul (1862) 11. xxiii. 370 They would sce on the left the 
volcanic cone and smoke of Stromboli. 1860 TyNpALL 
Glac, 1. ii. 2x At a distance, was tbe grand cone of the 
Weisshorn. 


8. Alech. Applied to various cone-shaped parts 


of apparatus, 

a. A cone-shaped drum, used for communicating different 
speeds to a lathe, etc. b. In Spinning, one of tbe taper 

rums in the head-stock of a mule, called the dacking.off 
and drawittg-up cones, respectively. ¢. The vent-plug 
which is screwed into the barrel of a fire-arm. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain § Gl. 49 When the strap 
takes its position on the largest part of [the driving cone], it 
will apply to the smallest part of the driven cone, and the 
seed of the lathe will be at its maximum. The position of 
the strap upon the cone is regulated at pleasure by a winch. 
1835 Ure Philos. Afanuf. 161 When tbe wool has arrived 
by a spiral circulation near the base of the cone, it is 
deposited upon an endless apron. 1875 — Dict. Arts IIL. 
607 s.v. Pottery, The apex of the one cone corresponds to 
the base of the other, which allows the strap to retain the 
same degree of tension, while it is made to traverse horizon- 
tally, in order to vary the speed of the lathe at pleasure. 

9. Meteorol. A cone-shaped vessel, hoisted as a 
foul-weather-signal. 

1875 Cham, Frnt, cxxxin. 8 A cone hoisted with the 
point upwards denotes an approaching wind veering round 
from the north-west by north to the south-east. 1882 Daily 
News 30 Dec, 3/6 (The weather) The south cone is still up 
in the west, south, and east, and the north cone was hoisted 
in the north tbis afternoon. 

10. Phys. One of the minute cone-shaped bodies 
whieh form, with the ‘rods’, the bacillary layer of 
the retina. 

1867 J. Marsuatt Phys. I. s4o The external layer .. con- 
sists of a stratum of evenly-disposed, transparent, colourless, 
veds..intermixed with other larger bodies, named cones, 
1879 Afacm, Mag. 131/x Tat the layer of rods and cones 
is the part of the eye in which waves of cther are converted 
into sensations of hight and colour has long been known. 
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11. Short for ConE-wneEat. . 

1826 W. Consett Rural Rides (1885) I. 19x It is the 
while cone that Mr. Budd sows. | 

ITI. A conical apex or point. 

12. The conical top of a helmet or other head- 
piece. [So. Gr. xavos, L. conus.) 

1603 3. Jonson Yas. f's Eutert. Wks. ‘ed, Reldg.) 532/1 
A hat of delicate wool, whose top ended in a cone, and was 
thence called @fex, according to that of Iucan, 1623 
Bincuam Acuophou 88 Leather head-peeces..in the middest 
whereof ariseth a Cone resembling the forme of a ‘I'yara. 
1738 Giover Leonidas it. 304 A pointed casque O'er each 
grim visage rear‘d its iron cone, 1870 Bryant /fomer I. iv. 
128 He smote him on the helinet’s cone. 

+13. The apex of the heart. Oés. 

1615 Crooxe ody of Mau 363 Through the outward sur- 
face of the heart enen to the Cone or point thereof. 1684 
Bovis Porouse, Auine & Solid Bod. vy. 48 The motions of 
the Cone, as they call it, or A/#zere of the Heart. a@rgir 
Ken //yutuotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 91 Down to the 
Cone of the Youth’s open Ieart. 

+14. ¢ransf. An apex or vertex, as of a conc or 
pyramid ; a point at which lines converge. Ods. 

r6rx Cotcr., Augie, an angle, cone, or corner. 1635 
Austin Medit. 57 lt is the Top of this Triangle, the very 
Cone of this Pyramis. @ 1641 Sputman Auc. Gort, Eng. 
(R.), As ..each side of an arch desccndelh alike from the 
coane or top point. rgxx F. Funter Afed. Gyu. 12 The 
Blood-Vessels. .all terminate in a Cone. a 

tb. Her. Fach of the angular divisions of a 
shield formed by a number of lines (é. 7. 12) radiat- 
ing from the centre; the central point in which 
these meet; any point (¢..9. at the centre of the 
base, where similar angular divisions meet). Ods. 
(App. the earliest use in English.) 

1486 BE. St, Albans, Her. EF ivb, The lawist corner or the 
coone of tharmys that is to say the lawyst poynt of lhe 
shelde.. In all armys contrari conyt all the conys .. mete 
to gedyr conally in the middis of the shelde. /d7d¢. Eva, 
All the colouris of theys armys meete to gedir at oon coone, 
that is to say at the myddyst poyntt of the shelde.  24é. 
Evb, Now folowyth of certan armys in the wich itj. pilis 
metc to gedyr in oon coone. 

IV. 15. attrtb. and Comd., as cone-bearing, 
-billed, -like, -shaped adjs.; cone-bit, a conical 
boring-bit ; cone-compasses, a pair of eompasses 
with a cone or bullet on one leg, to set in a hole ; 
cone-flower, a name for the genus Azdbeckia ; 
purple cone-flower, the genus fchinacea; eone- 
gamba, an organ-stop with conical pipes ; cone- 
gear, a method of transmitting motion, hy means 
of two cones rolling together ; cone-granule, a 
eorprsele connected with a cone of the retina; 
cone-head, a garden namc for S¥rodbilanthes ; 
cone-in-cone, a peeuliar geological structure, pre- 
senting the appearance of a number of cones one 

acked inside another; cone-joint, a strong pipe- 
Joint, tapering from the centre to the two ends each 
ofwhich is inserted into the end of one of the pipes ; 
cono-nose, a name for the hemipterous Insect 
genus Conorhinus; + cone-nut=Coxr 3; hence 
+ cone-nut-bearing adj.; cone-plate (see quot.) ; 
cone-pulley, a pulley shaped like a truneated 
eone, or one eonsisting of sheaves of different 
diameters, for imparting different speeds to a lathe, 
ete. ; cono-seat, a piece of iron forming a seat for 
the ‘eone’ in fire-arms; cone-shell = Conk 5; 
cone tree, a coniferous tree, a conifer; cone- 
valve, a hollow valve with a eonieal face ; cone- 
wheel, a wheel shaped like a truncated cone, for 
transmitting a variable or adjustable motion to 
another wheel. Also ConE-WHEAT, ConES. 

1859 W. S. CoLteman Woodlands 37 There are several 
other *cone-bearing trees. 1882 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 
IX. $49 The cone-bearing Araucaria. 1857 Gray Soi. 
North. U.S. 214 Echinacea, *Purple Cone-flower. 1879 
C. PickerinG Chron, Hist. Plauts 941 Rudbeckia laciuiata 
of North-east America, A “cone flower. 1881 C, A. Ep- 
warps Organs 133 Messrs. Hill and Son have a stop.. 
named the ‘*Cone Gamba’, which they frequently use in 
their organs. 1665 J. Wess Stone. Heng (1725) 206 A *Cone- 
like Heap of Pibble Stones. 1562 Turner Herbal u. 28a, 
The bunghes [of the larch] are lesse then any other kynde 
*conenutberyng tre hath, 1850 Weate Dict, Serms, *Cone- 
plate, a strong plate of cast iron fixed vertically to the bed 
of a lathe, with a conical hole in it, to form a support for the 
end of a shaft which it is required to bore, 1851 Mayne 
Reiw Scalp Huut, i, Here a *cone-shaped peak soars up, 
1866 Geo. Exior /. Holt 2 Its.. cone-shaped yew-tree 
arbour. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden v, Of all the *cone 
trees this only [larch] is found without leaves in the winter, 

+ Cone, 54.2 Obs. Also.6 coane. [see CoxE 
v.27] A fissure, cleft, chink. 

1584 [see Coane}. 1639 T. De Gray Compl. Horsent. 352 
This also is very soveraigne for Cones, Cracks, and Chops 
in tbe heeles of the horse. 


Cone (kéun), v.! [f. the sb.] 

1. trans. To shape like a cone or segment of a 
cone. See Conep ffi. a. 2. 

2. intr. To bear eones, as a fir-tree. 


. Ste Scottish Leader 9 Nov. 7 The spruce firs had coned 
reely. 


+Cone, v2 Obs. or dial. [Goes with Cone sé.*: 
both being derivs., of some kind, of OE. cévan,cdn, 
einen to crack, burst open: see CHINE, CHawy.] 


CONFABLE, 


a. inir. To gape or split open, to crack or chink. 
b. trans. To fissure. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Wricher. xu, vii. 183 With charmes 
she makes the earth to cone [L. Aace caniu Jinditque 
solunt). 162 G. Sanpys Ovid’s Met. uw. (1626) 26 Invading 
fire ihe upper Earth assayl‘d ; All chap’t and con’d; her 
pregnant tuyce exhal’d. 19735 Peace Nenticisus E. DLS, 
Coue, to crack or split with the sun, as timber does. 1887 
in Aeutish Gloss. 2 i 

[Cone and Key, misreading of Cove and Avy: 
see Covi] 

Coned (kound), Af. a. [f. Conn v.l and 56.1] 

+1. “er. ? Having an apex or point; pointed. 

1486 BA. St. Albans, Her. Kivb, He berith paly barri 
contrari conyt of asure & golde [tr. L.contraconata). /bid. 
Eva, And theys armys be calde conirari conyt for this 
cause, for all the colouris of theys armys meete to gedir at 
oon coone.. For eucry body triangulit is moore of lengthe 
then of bredeand naamly conyt, 1586 Ferxe Slaz.Gentrie 
212 Our old Heralds did cal it contrary condyd bicause 
that all the cullors of ihe armes do meet together at the 
middle point of the shield only which they called the Cone. 

2. Shaped like a cone or segment of a cone. 

1878 ‘'nurston Growth Steam Eng.173 The coned ‘tread* 
of the wheel [of cars]. 4 

3. Furnished with or having cones. 

1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1272/1 Bicycle..non slipping tyres, 
and coned pedals. J/od. Bicycle Price List, Plain or coned 
bearing. 

Conees, obs. pl. of Coney. 

Coneine, coneism: sce CoNIINE, -18M. 

Conelet (kawnkét). [f. Conn sé. + dim. suffix 
-LET.] A Jittle or tiny eone. 

1846 Dana Zoofh. 11848) 269 Corallum with the conelels 
crowded. 

+ Conely, adv. Obs. In 5 conally, coonly. 
(? f. Cone 56.1 + -Ly.J Cone-wise ; apically ; 
(mecting) in onc apical point. 

1486 Bh. St. Albans, Her. Eivb, In all armys contrari 
conyt all the conys..mete to gedyr conally in the middis of 
the shelde. /4é¢, Evb, Armys in the wich the colowris 
mete to gedyr in the myddist poynt coonly. 

Conenchyma (komeykima). Fo, [f. Gr. 
K@v-os cone + &yxupo an intnsion.} he tissue of 
the hairs of plants consisting of conical cells. 

1866 in Zreas. Bot. 

|Conepatl (kéwn7pat'l). Also conepate. 
[Native Mexican name: lit. ‘little fox’; f coset/, 
in comp. cove- ‘child’, prefixed to names of animals 
=‘yorng, little’ + ¢Aad/ fox. (Siméon.] An 
American skunk genus Conefdtus, J. NM. Gray, 
1837). 

(1651 Iernannez Sfist. Plant clini, & Min. Mevico 332 
Alterum [genus] ysquiepall etiam vocatum .. alteram vero 
conepat] seu vulpecnla puerilis.) 1774 Gotpse, Val. //is/. 
{1862) 1. av, iii. 421 Two varieties tore of this animal (the 
skunk), which Mr. Buffon calls the conepale and the zorille. 
1812 Sues & Woon tr. fuffon's Vat. /Jist. UX. 212 The 
third Hernandez calls conepat] which name we shall preserve. 

Cones (kéunz’. Name given by bakcrs to a fine 
white flour, used by them for ‘ dusting’ their loaves 
and troughs. 

1862 Loud, Rev. 16 Aug. 141 A species of flour called 
‘cones’, used for ‘dusting’ the dough. 1876 A. Hl. Has. 
SAL food 323 Cones flour is rarely to be obtained genuine. 
1882 A. W. Biytut foods 168 Many bakers use for the latter 
(the crumb] a flour technically called ‘cones’, which is 
strongly alumed, and prepared from a fine species of wheat 
grown in the south of Europe, mixed with rice. 

Cones, obs. pl. of Conry. 

Conessine (kone'svin), [f. Conessi+-ine.] A 
bitter base from the bark of HVrightia antidysen- 
terica (Conessi cortex). Also ealled HW rightine. 

Conestable, obs. f. CoxstTaBLr. 

Cone-wheat. [f. Coxe sé.] A bearded variety 
of wheat (so called, according to Lowe (Prac?. 
Agric. 324) from the conical form of the spike). 
Also cone simply, and coves. 

1677 Prot O.xfordsh. 152 The long Cone Wheat, which 
yet is the best of any, to be sown in rank clay Land. 1787 
Winter Syst. //28d.137 Sowcd with cone or hard wheat. 1807 
Compl. Farmer (ed. 5) 1, Cone-wheat, a specics of wheat, 
some of the ears of which have awns, and others none. 1884 
Upton-on-Severn Gloss., Cones, or Cone-wheat, Bearded 
wheat. 1887 Keutish Gloss., Coue-wheat. 

Conex, variant of Connex, Oés. 

Coney, variant spelling of Cony, q. v. 

Confab (kgnferb), sb. Colloquial shortening of 
ConFaBULATion ; a talk together; familiar talk. 

1701 Dial. Marphorio & Pasguin 8 Vl..enier into a 
Confab with you, 1763 T. Jerrerson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 
189 The whole confab I will tell you, word for word. 1789 
Worcort Sudy. for Painters Wks. 1812 II. 158 In close 
Confab the gentlemanisscen, 1836 Dickens Le?t. 111.4 We 
must have a confab about this. 1888 J. Payn A/yst. Mftr- 
bridge \1.iv, I saw Lady Joddrell in close confab with you. 


Confa‘b, v. collog. Shortening of Conranu- 


LATE, 

174x Ricnarpson Pamela I. xxxiii, [Hc] said, ] have been 
confabbing, that was his word, with Mrs. Jervis, about you. 
1778 Map. D’Arstav Diary Nov., Mrs. Thrale and I were 
dressing, and as usual confabbing. 1795 /did. 18 June, You 
and Mr. Erskine confabbing so lovingly. 

+ Confarble, v. Obs. rare. [ad. F. confabuler 
or L. confatulari.] =CoNFABULATE. 


¢ 1480 Afirour Saluacious 3901 Thay wille be chaste, 
and neure the lesse of filthes flesshely confable. 


CONFABULAR. 


Confa‘bular, a. [ad. med.L. confabulir-is 
conversant (with any one), f. the elements of cozt- 
Sabuld-ri; see CoNFABULATE and -aR1.] Of or 
pertaining to confabulation ; conversational. 

@ 1846 QO. Rev. cited by Worcester; in mod. Dicts. 

Confabulate (kfnfe-bivle't’, v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. confabulari, {. con- together +fabuliri to 
talk, chat, f. fibuw/a a tale: see FABLE.) intr. To 
talk familiarly together, converse, chat. 

1613 R. C. Table Alfa, (ed. 3), Confabulate, io talke to- 
gether. 1656 H. More E£xuthus. Tri, (1712) 32 This body 
and the Stars confabulating together, the Mind is informed 
of things 10 come. 1738 fist, Litteraria Wl. 72 Moses 
and Elias were at the Transfiguration, and did confabulate 
with Jesus. 1785 Cowrer Pairing Tine 2, I shall not ask 

ean Jacques Rousseau [f birds confabulate or no, 1859 

. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Fraud. Geog. Soc. XX1X. 419 
‘The women. .often awake to confabulate even at midnight. 
1873 Brownixe Aed Cott. Nt.-cap 248 They did not clusier 
on the tree-tops..caw and confabulate For nothing, 

Confabulation (kgnfebilz-Jon). Also 5-6 
-acion. fad. L. confabulalion-em, n. of action 
from confabuldrt; see prec. So in Fr.) Talking 
together; a familiar talk or conversation ; chat. 

c1qso tr. 7. a Aempis 133 Pi consolacions are not as 
mannes talkinges or confahulacions. 1534 More Godly 
Medit, Wks. 1417/1 To abstaine from vaine confabulacions. 
16a1 Burton sinat. Med. u. ii. vi. i, (1651) 293 Friends con- 
fabulations are comfortable at all times. 1635 Pacitt 
Christianogr, 21. 1727 A. Hamuton New Acc. E. Ind. 
{I. xxxiii. 16 Sheldon espied us, out of a Window, holdinga 
long Confabulation. 1803 Mar. Encewortn Wdlle. Panache 
(1832! 223 His lordship was engaged in confabulation with 
his groom. 1872 Buack Adv. PAacton xvi, When they went 
off for a private confabulation at night. 

b. Aumorously. A conference. 

1848 Whitehall \vi, Said Cromwell, rising, an example 
which was followed by the whole confabulation. 

Confa‘bulator. [a. late L. confabutitor, n. 
of action from confidbulirt?: see CoNFABULATE, 
and -or. So mod.F. confabulateur.] One who 
takes part in familiar talk or conversation. 

1651 Cuarceton Ephes. & Cimon. Matrons 1. (1668) 34 
These Divine Confabulators .. divine each others wishes. 
1659 H. More /vtmrort. Soul (1662) 221 ‘I'o animate their 
Confabulators to a more secure converse. 18,. Lytton is 
quoted hy Ogilvie. ; . 

Confabulatory kfnfebivlata:ri), a. [on L. 
type *confabulatort-us, {. confdbulatér-em: see 
prec, and -ony.] Pertaining to or marked by con- 
fabulation or familiar talk ; colloquial. 

1631 Wreven elie. Fiat. Aon, 228, | finde this confabula- 
toric Epitaph. 18a9 Blackw, Mag. XXVI. 148 This led to 
a confabulatory discourse between the inen. 1848 /déd. 
LXV. 499 To indulge in a confabulatory critique. 

+ Confami'liar, 2. Ods. rare—'. [ad. med.L. 
confamilidr-is: see Con- and Fasitian.) Of the 
same family; having a family likeness. 

3662 Granvitt Lux Orient. x. (1682) 80 Some of them 
were more confamiliar and analogous to some of our trans- 
actions than others. 

Confanon, obs. f. GoNFANON, -FALON. 

+Confaria‘tion. Os. rare, [f. L. con-+ 
faridri to speak; see-aTIon.] Speaking together, 
conversation, intercourse. [Cf. CONFARREATION 2.] 

1652 GauLe J/agastrom. go Shall we attend to the pri. 
fation of irrationals and inanimate, and not rest our selves 
satisfied with the confariation of reasonable men? J/6id. 25 
What? he that hath. .confariation with a petty Maisterell ? 

Confarreate (kpnferielt), a. [ad. L. con- 
farreat-us, pa. pple. of confarredre: see below.) 
Solemnized by confarreation. 

1880 Muiruran tr. /astit. Gains 500 Flamines mayores 
required to be issue of a confarreate marriage. 

+ Confarreated, 2. Obs. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Confarreated, married with that 
ceremony, Hence in some later Dicts, . 

Confarreation (kfnfie:r7,\2-fan), Rom. Antig. 
Also 7 confarration, 7-8 -ferreation, 8 -farria- 
tion, [ad. L. confarredtion-em, n. of action from 
confarred-re to unite in marriage by the offering of 
bread, f. con-+farre-us of spelt, corn, or grain, 
farreum a spelt-cake, f far, farr-is grain, spelt, 
whence farredius, farredtio.] 

1. The highest and most solemn form of marriage 
among the ancient Romans, made in the presence 
of the Pontifex Maximus or the Flamen Dialis and 
ten witnesses, and marked by the offering of a 
cake made of spelt. 

1598 Grenewry Jacitus’ Ann, w. v. (1622) 3 The vse of 
confarreation, or marriage with a cake of Wheate, either 
not vsed, or only of a few. 60x Hotzann Péiny (1634) I, 
px There was nothing reputed more religious than the 

nd of Confarration, in Va § vp of mariages. 1658 J. 
Rosinson Eudora v. 35 The confarreation..was, because of 
its ey: but short-lived. 1862 MerivaLce Nov, Emp. 


(1865) VII. Ixii. 362 Vulcan had not taken his celestial 
spouse with the holy rites of confarreation, 
+b. A wedding, marriage. Ods. 

€1645 Howett Left. w. (1650) 110 Wishing you_all con- 
jugall joy and a happy confarreation, I rest your affectionat 
Cousin, J. H. /did. v. 161 Wishing you.. if you have her, 
a happy conferreation. 

2. ? Alliance, affinity. [? for ConFartraTIon.] 

16as Br, Mounracu fp. Casar t. 12, I embrace his 
opinions; let his person or private ends..alone: I nor 
have nor will have confarreation therewith. /dé/. tv. 134 


796 


With whom if you have any commerce, intercourse, or con- 
farreation, look unto it. 

+Confascia‘tion. 06s. rare. [f. L. coz- to- 
gether + fascia band, bandage: see -aTIon.] A 
binding or bundling together ; a bundle. 

3788 tr. Swedenborg's Wisd. Angels m. § 207 They are 
successive Composilions, or Confasciations and Congloba- 
tions from simple Things. , 

+ Confasci:cula'tion. Os. rare. [f. L. con- 
together + fascicu/-2s small buudle.] = prec. 

1788 tr. Swedenborg’s Wisd, Angels 1. § 195 The Forma- 
tion of them,.by Confasciculations or Conglobations. 

Confa‘tal, a. rare. [ad. L. confatal-is (Cicero’, 
f. con-+falum fate: see Fatat.} Subject to or 
sharing in the same fate. 

1655 STANLEV //ist. Philos. (1701) 335 11 is no less deter- 
mined by fate that you shall have a Physician, than that 
you shall recover. They are confatal. 1858 Oxz/ord Ess. 
99 The portent and the thing to be signified were ‘confatal’. 

Confa‘ted, /#f/. 2. [f. Con- together + FaTED: 
ef. pree.] Fated together with (something else). 

1768-74 Tucker Lf, Nat, (1852) {. xxvi. § 51. 586 Chry- 
sippus insists, in Tully De Fa¢o cap. xiii, that when a sick 
man is fated to recover, it is confated that he shall send 
for a physician, 

Confeather, var. of ConrEDER, Oés. 

+ Confe'ct, pf/. a. Obs. Also 6 -fict. {ad. L. 
confect-us, pa. pple. of confieére: see ConFEcT v.] 

1. Performed. (Said of the sacrifice of the mass : 
ef. CONFECTION sb. 2, CONFICIENT.) 

1g0r Pod. Poems (Rolls) (1. 108 Thei seie breed is turned 
into flcish, and wyne into blood... It wole not be confect but 
oonli of a preest, thal lawfulli is ordeyned. ; 

2. Made up by combination of ingredients; 
compounded ; mixed. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. Ix. (1495) 897 Oximell 
is callyd soure hony, forthe matere therof is confecte of hon 
and of vyneygre. ¢ 1420 J’allacl, ont Husb, 1. 797 Kepe this 
confect meddissyng Until the time of .. spryngyng. c 1430 
Lypc. Bochas un, ix. (1554) 82 Confect with spices. 1548 
Voant, etc. Frasm. Par., Pref. to Luke 10 It is confect of 
no mo than one simple. 1567 Martet Gr. Forest Ep. Ded., 
Ambrosia, a sugred and confect kinde of wine. 1662 R. 
Matnew Und. Adch. § 89. 156 Take a long necki Jugg. .put 
in thy Amber confect therein, 

3. Made into a confeetion ; preserved. 

tgs8 Warpk tr. Adevis’ Secr. (1568) 42a, The seede of 
citrons confict in sugre. . 

4, ‘Made up’, counterfeit. 

c1690 BLE. Dict. Cant, Crew, Confect, Counterfeit. 

Confect ‘krnfekt), 55. Also7z7comfect. [ad. 
med.L. confectum, confecta, subst. uses of the pa. 
pple.: sce prec. and Comrit. Cf. It. confetto 
sweetmeat ; also Ger. confect.] A swectmeat made 
of fruit, seed, ete., preserved in sugar; a comfit. 

1587 Freminc Contin. Holinshed W1.1355/1 It hailed small 
confects, rained rosewater, and snew an artificiall kind of 
snow. 1614 Oversurv Char. ix. Amorist, Muske com- 
fects. 1662 H. Srusse Jd. Nectar iii, 34 Cacao. roasted, 
and made into Confects. r724a tr. Pomret's Hist, Drugs 1.2 
Use it like Caraway-seeds for Confects and Sugar-plums. 
1727-51 Cuampers Cycé. s.v, Confects are reduced to eight 
kinds, viz. liquid confects, marmalades, jellics, pasts, dry 
confects, conserves, candies, and dragees, or sugar-pluins. 
1889 A.C. Dovie A/icah Clarke ig She made salves and 
eyewaters, powders and confects, cordials and persico, 

Confect (kgnfekt), v. Also 6 -fict. [f. L. 
confecl- ppl. stem of conjic-cre to put together, 
make up, prepare, complete, ete., f. con- + faccre to 
do, make, put.) trans. 

+1. To put together, mix, compound (ingredients). 

1548 Ravnoto Ayrth Mankynde 69 Confict them together 
with wine and make pilles of them. 1547 Boornr Brew. 
Health Civb, Confecte or compounde al together. 1601 
Hottann Péiay (1634) (1. 152 Vnwholsome it is to mix, 
season, and confect therewith some other wine, r610 Bar- 
roucn Afeth. Physick 1. xxxi. (1639) 52 Let all these be 
beaten into powder and searced, and confect that powder 
with clarified honie. , 

+ 2. To prepare or make up by the combination 
of various ingredients; to compound, Obs. 

1575 Turoerv. Fadconrie 357 Confect the unguent of 
Capons grease, oyle of roses, oyle of violets, etc. 1580 
Bapincton £.xp, Lord's Prayer (1596) 90 The Phisitions 
prescription confecied by the Apothecary. 1620 Venner Hia 
A‘cecta viii. 165 To confect a sauce. @ 1641 Br. Mountacu 
Acts & Alon. (1642) 299 That poison. .was confected.. by his 
brother. 1651 Biccs New Disp. 34 Confect many medicines. 

+3. To prepare for use as a relish or delicacy ; 
to make into a comfit or confection ; to preserve, 


pickle. ? Obs. 

1558 Warok tr. Alexis’ Secr, fe 568) 39a, When the nuttes 
be in season toconficte, 1602: Hottanp /"éiny xv. iii, Olives 
-. confected and seasoned with salt. 1624 Foro, etc. Sun's 
Darling w, Mistery there .. Confects the substance of the 
choicest fruits In a rich candy. 1681 Rycaut Critick 166 
Those [words] which may embitter, and dress, and com- 
fect them for the stomach of the receiver. 1808 [see Con. 
FECTEO), 1886 Busant Césldr. Gibeon 1. xxv, Fashioning 
maich-boxes, sorting paper, confecting jam. = 

+4. To prepare (food) for digestion or assimila- 
tion; to digest. Oés. 

3578 Banister //ist. Man v. 70 We first confect, and make 
ready in the mouth the rough and hard meates. 1605 Timmer 
Cre 1, XV. 75 A certain internal and vitriolated fier... 

oth readily and quickly confect and destroy the meates, 

5. To make (out of the materials), [In mod. use 
an affectation after F. confectionner, cf. ConFEc- 


TION 56. 6 and 2, 3.) 


CONFECTION. 


3677 Sin T. Herpert 7rav. (ed. 4) 309 Of this also were 
contfected the famous Everlasting Lamps and Tapers. The 
stone is called Asbesion. 1880 Miss Hrowlasen Sec. Th. 
ut. ii, na in the way of paichwork quilts, confecied 
by fingers of three or four years. 

Confected (kgnfektéd), pp/. a. [f. prec. +-ED!.] 
Compounded of a number of ingredients, made 
into a confection, ete. ; constructed, made up. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 145 The pepil drank nothir vyne 
nor beir, nor na vthir confekkit drynkis. rg94 J. Kixc On 
Fenas 100 Such confected religions. 1808 Forsytu Seanties 
Scotl V.215 The size and colour of confected caraways. 
1887 F. Anstey in Macm. Mag. No. 328. 254 Ladies with 
marvellously confecied bonnets. 

Confecting (kfnfektin), v4/. sé. [f. as pree. 
+-1nG!.] The action of the vb. ConFEcr, 

16a6 Bacon Sy/va § 998 The Confecting of the Ointment. 
@ 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts § d/on. 233 He found out a 
confecting of wafers or cracknels, for Augustus. 186: 
Sara Capt. Dang. 1. i. 21 She had an exquisitely .. quick 
hand for.. confeciing of diaplasms, pomanders, and other 
sweel essences, 


Confection (kfnfekfan), sd. Forms: 4 con- 
feccioun, 5-6 -ion, 5-7 -fexion, 5 -fectyone, 6 
-tione, -feecyon, (-feccon), 5- confection. [a. 
F. confection, OF. confeecton, ad. L. confectién-em, 
n. of action from conficére. see ConFECT 2.] 

1. Making or preparation by mixture of in- 
gredients; mixing, compounding; composition, 
preparation, making up, manufacture. Sometimes 


esp. the making of preserves or confectiouery. 

1477 Norton Ord. Adch. in Ashm. (1652) 8g Confection of 
the Red medicine. 1584 R. Scor Disc. Wttcher. xu. xvii. 
212 There be artificial glasses, which will shew unto you.. 
many images. . Looke en Bap. Neap. for the confection 
of such glasses. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 128 For a 
confection of some kinde of bloud. 1654 CHarteton PAy- 
siofogia 379 Commixt with so many Alexiterial Simples as 
concur to the Confection of Triacle. 18ss THackERav 
Newcomes xv, Pots of jam of her confection. 1884 T. 
Hancock in Academy 23 Feb. 133/3 He said that poetry 
had other business than the ingenious confection of new 
tropes and metaphors. 

+2. The performance of the sacrifice of the 


mass. Obs. 

1564 Brecon Compar. Lord's Supp. & Mlass Epil., Blasphe- 
mies against Christ..invocalion of dead saints, confection, 
consecration, application, and oblation of the body and 
blood of Christ. : 

+3. Putting together; arrangement ; compilation, 

1652 Gautr Magastrom. xxiv. 223 For without a con- 
stellated fabrication or confection all these presagin 
mirables (and the like) signifie nothing in effect. 1821 we 
Tavior in Monthly Mag. LM. 140 To Ezra principally was 
confided the confection of the Scriptures. . 

+4. Prepared or composed state or condition ; 
composition, constitntion. Ods. 

c1420 Pallad, on [/usb. 1. 406 This fisshe, and lardde, and 
flitches salt to kepe In just confection now taketh kepe. 
1609 Piste (Douay) £cclus, xlix. 1 The memorie of Josias 
is according to the confection of perfume made by... an 
apothecarie. 1633 P. Fretcner /sc. cd. v. xix, Why 
blam‘st thou then my sionie hard confection, Which nothin 
loves ? ag ee Aooison Pres. State Jews xiii, The In 
«must not be black, nor of the ordinary confection, 

+ 5. A preparation made by mixing ; a composi- 
tion, mixture, compound. Oés. in general sense. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 221 Pat man closede a con- 
feccioun of brymston and of blak salt in a vessel of bras, and 
sette hil on ie fire. x6ar Burton Anat, Med. u. iv. iv, 
Potable Gold, Mercury, and many other chymicall con- 
fections. ; 4 

b. A medicinal preparation compounded of 
various drugs; In later use, sfec. one compounded 
with a sweetening and preserving agent. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xi. (1495) 609 Laye 
the same confexion to the sore wythoul. ¢1q400 Lan/ranc’s 
Cirurg. 94 (MS. A) Leite on pis confeccioun maad of flour 
of wheete & honey & jus of smalache. 1549 Compd Scot, 
ix. 80 That confectione vas callit to name eftiruart, anti- 
dotum mitridates. 1585 Liovo 7rvas. Health Bv, Make 
a confeccon of the floure of Fenell Seede in a Glasse with 
wyne and annoynt the kead therwyth. 1611 Biate Aecdus. 
xxxviii. 8 Of such doeth the Apothecarie make a confection 
(Wvetr pymentis of swotenesse], 1812 Paris Pharmacol, 
(1829) II. 177 Confectiones .. under this title the London 
College comprehends the conserves and electuaries of its 
former Pharmacoposias. 1875 H. C. Wooo 7heraf. (1879) 
18 Confections are medicinal substances beaten up wit 
sugar into a pasty mass. ¥ 2 

te. spec. A prepared poison, a deadly potion. 

3477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 49 Here is the confec- 
tion yt thou must drinke. 1547-64 Bautowin Mor, Philos, 
1 li, After he [Socrates} had commended his soule to God, 
hee dranke the confection. 1586 A. Dav Engl, Secretarte 
11. (1625) 98 A venemous confection. 161z SHaxs. Cyod. v. 
v. 246. 1658 Ussuer Ava, vi. 572 Well skilled in Confections 
of the poyson of Serpents. 

d. A prepared dish or delicacy; now, a pre- 
paratiou of fruit, spices, sugar, or the like, used as 
a relish or dainty; a preserve, sweetmeat, comfit. 

1393 Gower Conf. 111. 23 Confection of cokes. ¢1440 
Promp, Parv. Confectyon of spyces. a1§36 T1NOALE 
Expos. Matt, ‘(Banlfer Soc.) 97 To banquet... of all manner 
of fruits and confections. 1583 Stuases Anat, Aédus. 1. 
(1877) 102 Sweet condyments and delical confections of 
spiceries. 1626 Bacon ‘cone $705 They have in Turkey.. 
certaine Confections, which they call Serbeis, which are 
like Candied Conserves. 17425 Braotev Fam, Dict. sv. 
Preserve, To make a thick Confection of Grapes. 1778 
Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 242 Many salvers were covere 
with confections and sweet cakes. 1888 Pad! A/ad/ G. 25 


CONFECTION. 


Sept. 5/1 ‘ Drop a penny into the slot’ and you can. obtain 
.-a pennyworth of confections. 

e. fig. 

1649 Setoen Laws Fug. u. vi. (1739) 28 A Confection 
made for the Arch-bishop’s appetite, to cure a distemper 
between him and the King. | 

+6. A literary or musical composition. ? Ods. 

1605 Sytvester Du Bartas Ded., No Selfe-presuming of 
my Witts perfection (In what is mine of this Divine Con- 
fection). 1844 H. F. Cuortey Afusic § AY, III. 269 A 

oung ladyin a sacgze sate singing some ancient confection 

y Mondonville. 

|| 7. Dress-making. The French word for any 
ready-made article of attire, used particularly, in 
refcrencc to fashionable female apparel, of mantles, 
cloaks, wraps, etc., put on over the ordinary in- 
door dress. 

1885 Globe 31 Jan. 7/4 The confections that are intended 
to be retained over toilettes of this class are very claborately 
trimmed. 1886 Besant Ciildr. Gibeow 16 A dainty con- 
fection of pale blue silk, called, I think, surat. 

8. Conidb., as confection-closet ; confection-pan, 
a pan for drying sweets, bonbons, ete., in which 
they are kept in constant rolling motion. 

1806-7 x: Beresrorp Miseries Hum, Life (1826) Post. 
Groans No. 19 Continually losing the choicest articles of 
the larder, cellar, and confection-closet. 

Confection (kgnfekfon), v. [f. prec. sb.: ef. 
mod.F. confectionner in sense 3.] 

1. trans, To prepare for use with sugar, syrup, 
or the like; to make into a confection; to mix, 
make up as a condiment or seasoned delicacy. 
Also fig. 

1533 Exvor Casé. /lelthe (1341) 30b, Gynger .. grene, or 
well confectioned in syrope. /éd. 44, Hote wynes and 
swete, or confectioned with spices. 1562 Leicu A renoric 
(1597) 124 Sweet fruits and daintie delicates, confectioned 
with curious Cookerie. 1623 Favine 7heat. /fon. 11. xii. 
165 Neuerthelesse it was confexioned with bitternesse and 
crosses. 1662 H. Stupne /ud. Nectar v.91 A cup of Choco- 
latte well confectioned comforts and strengthens the 
Stomach. 1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 527 Pelham’s recipe for 
confectioning the condiment hight A Man of Fashion. 
1879 F. S. BrinGes Round the World 81 [He] confeciioned 
a sort of punch out of saki, claret, sliced oranges, and. .sugar. 

2. To treat with confections or sweetmeats. vaz7e. 

1882 J. Parker, Afost, Life (1884) II]. 137 We do not 
come to the throné of God to be hugged and coinforted and 
eonfectioned. : 

|| 3. To make up (an article of attire). [Gallicism, 
after F. confectionner.] 

1876 Miss Brappon ¥. /laggard'’s Dau, I. viti. 2538 
Naomi made her own dresses. .and occasionally confectioned 
some decorative article for Judith, 1880 Mrs. Forrester 
Roy § V. II. 153 Confectioning a piece of fine point lace. 

Hence Confectioned ff/, a2.; Confe'ctioning 
vbl, sh. and ppl. a. 

1576 Newton Lemnte's Complex. (1633) 148 Some con- 
fectioned oyntments. 1650 H. Brooks Conserv. Health 148 
Confectioning, simpling, or an acquisition of the knowledge 
of Iferbs or Drugs. 

Confectionary (kgnfekfanari), 2. and sd. [f. 
ConFEcTION + -ARY : with B. cf. med.L. confection- 
art-us maker of confections, apothecary.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a confection, comfit, or 
sweetmeat ; of or pertaining to confections or con- 
fectioners’ work. 

1669 W. Sinrson Hydrol. Chym, 104 The Galenical Shop- 
Cordials, and their other Confectionary Medicaments. 1790 
Cowrer On Receipt Mother's Pict. 6x Thy morning bounties 
ere I left my home, The biscuit, or confectionary plum. 
1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser, 1.(1863) 221 The. .unname- 
able confectionary doings over which she presided. 1861 
Sat. Rev. XLI. 489/2 The peculiarly vulgar stone reredos— 
ill copied, in a confectionary spirit, 

B. 5, 
+1. A maker of confections ; a confectioner. Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Lear#t.u. xxti. 80 We make a few pocsies 
to hould in our hands, but noman bringeth them to the con- 
fectionary that Receits mought be made of them for vse of 
life. (But this is taken by some as a Aface.] 1611 Bistr 
1 Sam, viii, 13 And he will take your daughters to be 
confectionaries, and to be cookes, and to be bakers. a 1641 
Br. Mountacu Acts § Mon. 233 He was a Cook, or Con- 
fectionary. bid. 298 The woman .. was an excellent Con- 
fectionary, very cunning in poisons. 

2. A place where confections are kept or prepared. 
(But some take quot. 1607 in sense 1.) 

[1607 SHaKks. Temon iv. tit. 260 My selfe, Who had the 
world as my Confectionarie.] 1616 Surri. & Maru. 
Country Farme 585 The Confectionarie or Closet of sweet 
meats. 1754 RicHarpson Grandison (1812) LH. 226 (D.) 
Here, ladies, are the keys of the stores, of the confectionary, 
of the wine-vaults. 1839 Mrs. Gore in 7ait’s Afag. V1. 
6so The confectionary of the convent of Sancta Benedicta, 


3. A confectionary preparation ; a sweetmeat. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe (1871) 36 Aboue all junquetries 
or confectionaries whatsoeuer. 1714 Fr. Bh. of Rates 102 
Sugar. .to be made use of in Confectionaries, Physick, and 
the like. 1844 Disraei Coningsdy 1. iv, Ever and anon she 
.-insisted upon his taking some particular confectionary, 
because it was a favourite of her own. 

4. Improperly used for CoNFECTIONERY, mean- 
ing the confectioner’s art. 

1743 Lond. § Country Brew, u. (ed. 2\ Advt., Five Hun. 
dred new Receipts in Cookery, Confectionary, Pastry, Pre- 
serving, Conserving, and Pickling. 1774 Warton /fis¢. 
En . Poetry (x840) III. xliv. 159 Tpinedictel two hundred 
dishes of the most costly cookery and confectionary were 
served up. 1800 tr, Lagrange’s Chem, Il. 180 The great 
uses of sugar. especially in confectionary. 1875 Jowett 
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Plato (ed. 2) IH. 281 The delights, as they arc esteemed, 
of Athenian confectionary. 

+ Confe'ctionate, pc. pple. Obs. rare". [f. 
CoNFECTION 56. or v.+-ATE%: cf. affectionate, and 
Ti gai) ==: CONFECTIONED. 

1533. Lyor Cast. FHelthe (1542) 44a, Fruites confectionate 
eewith hony, 

+Confe'ctionate, v. Oss. [f. Convection 
56,4 -ATE3 ; ef. compassionate, affectionate vb., and 
F. coufectionner.] traits, = CONFECTION v, 

1589 Nasng Adnond for P. 4 The filth of the stewes, dis- 
tild into ribauldry termes, cannot confectionate a more in- 
temperate stile then his Pamphlets. 1656 Eart Monn. 
Adut. fr. Parnass. 360 We hear that a ae King. .that he 
might confectionate a base minion of his, ete. (Cf. next, 
sense 2 fig.) 

Confectioner (kgnfekfana1). [f. Conrrction 
v.+-ER'.] <A maker of confections. 

+1. A compounder of medicines, poisons, etc. 

1606 Hottann Seton. 195 One Locusta .. appeached and 
brought to light divers confectioners of poysons. 1651 R. 
Wime tr. Primrose’s Pop. rr. ww. xxxvi. 356 Pedling 
Quacksalvers, Mountibanks, Confectioners. 

2. One who makes confections, sweetmeats, 
candies, cakes, light pastry, etc.; now, esf. one 
who makes such articles for public sale. 

rs91 Perctvarn Sp. Dict., Confacionacior, a confectioner. 
1632 Massincer City Afadam u. i, Most of the shops Of the 
best confectioners in London ransacked. 1727 BrapLey 
Fam, Dict. »x. Confectioner, Vhe confectioners and other 
officers in Quality’s houses ought to be diligent in keeping 
their sweetmeats in good order. 1848 Mate /2. Aceon. 1, 
iii. § 1 The confectioner who makes bonbons for the mo- 
mentary pleasure of a sense of taste. 1871 H. Ainswortu 
Tower I1itt wn. vii, A host of purveyors, cooks, confec. 
tioners. .and grooms of the stable, with led horses, were sent 
on. 1886 Hatt Cainr Son of J/agar iii, ‘Two sisters who 
lived by keeping a small confectioner’s shop in Whitehaven, 

Jig. 652 Brxtowr Theoph, 1. Ixvii, Natures prime Con- 
fectioner, the Bee. 1656 Eart Mono. clizt. fr. Parnass. 
360 These unfortunate Confectioners cover over this scum of 
people. .with the sugar of honourable imployments. 

Confectionery (kgnfekfonori). [f prec. +-¥: 
see -ERY. In all the senses often wrongly spelt 
-ary, by confusion with ConFEcTIonaRY a. and sé.] 

1. Things made or sold by a confectioner ; a col- 
lective name for sweetmeats and confections. 

(1545 Ravsotp Byrth Mankynde 72 Ambre, muske, frank- 
encense, gallia muscata, and confection nere (s/¢'.] 

1769 Mas. Rarratp Ang. Housekpr. (1778: p. ii, The re- 
ceipts for the confectionary are such as I daily sell in my 
own shop. 1791 Mrs. Rapewrrr Rom. Forest xi, He 

ressed her to partake of a variety of confectioneries. A/a. 

tae on which all sorts of cheap confectioncry were dis- 
played. A 

. A course of swectmeats at dinner. 

3847 Disraei: Sancred v. ii, After confectionary .. the 
chieftains praised God. — . 

2. The art and business of a confectioner. 

1872 Veats fist. Comm. 219 Gingerbread making and 
confectionery are now separate departments of the baker's 
art. [See Coxrectionary 13. 4.] 

3. A confectioner’s shop. 

In mod. Dicts. 5 

4. attrib., as confectionery shop, ete. 

r8or Mar. Encewortn Angelina x. (1832) 61 Mrs. Ber- 
trand kept a large confectionary and fruit shop. 182g J. 
Neat Brother Fon, 11. 342 Such..as were to be had of the 
confectionary shops. é 

+Confe'ctioness. Obs. souce-wwd. —[impro- 
perly formed for coufectionress: see -ESS.] A 
female confectioner. 

1640 BratuwaiT Boulster £. 160 Art had showne her selfe 
such a Confectionesse, as nothing was there wanting which 
might enliven, Nature. 

Conferctive, a. xonce-wd. [f. L. confect- ppl. 
stem of conficéve (see ConFECT) + -IVE.] Pertaining 
to the making of confections. 

1828 Blackw, Mag. XXIIL. 796 The entremets.. Bedeck’d 
with all the pride of paste, Confective prowess shows. 

+Confectory, 2. Obs. [ad. L. confectiri-us 
(in sb, -2tm), f. confector, agent-n. from couficere : 
see -ORY.] =prec. 

1648 J. Beaumoxt Psyche w. exlvii. (R.), In which the 
wanton might Of confectory art endeavour'd how To charm 
all tastes to their sweet overthrow. 

Conferetory, sé. Anglicized form of L. corfec- 
torium ‘slaughtering-place of beasts’: given by 
Ogilvie as = CONFECTIONERY 3. 


+Confe'cture. Ofs. Also 6 -our(e.  [ad. 
med.L, corfectiira a confection, 1. confectiira pre- 
paration, f. ppl. stem of L. covficére to CONFECT: 
see -URE.] <A preparation of drugs, of preserved 
fruit, sweets, etc. ; = ConrEcrion, CoMFITURE, 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Pard. T. 534 Per nys no creature Pat cten 
or drunken hab of pis confecture [7.”. confiture].. Pat he ne 
schal his lyf anon forlete. 1502 Ord. Crysten Afen (W. de 
W. 1506) 1v. xxv. 310 To ete spyces or confectures .. is noo 
brekynge of faste, xg8r Se. Acts Fas. VI (1597) § 114 The 
inordinat consumption. .of Drogges, Confectoures and Spice- 
ries, brocht from the pairtes beyond Sea. 1693 N. Star- 
norst tr. Raxwolf in Ray's Trav. (1738) 1. 123 A great 
dish fill'd up with Cibebs, and several sorts of confectures, 


+ Confe'der, v. Oés. Forms: 4-7 confeder, 
5-6 -fedre, 4-6 -fether, -feter, 6 -fettor, -feather, 
Sc. -fidder, -fidir, [a. F. confédér-er (14th e. in 
Littré), ad. L. confaderdre to league together.] 
The earlier equivalent of ConrEDERATE v. 


CONFEDERACY. 


1. trans. To unite in alliance; to ally, league, 


confederate. Const. 0, reze¢o, with, together. 

¢ 1368 Cnaucrr Conipl, Pite 42 Confetered both by bonde 
and assurance, 1485 Caxton 54. Wene/r. 18 ‘lo appease 
these inimytees and to confedere the myndes and courages 
of these men unto then. 1529 RasteLy Pastyne, frst 
Brit, (1811) 280 The Erle of Warwyke .. confeteryd unto 
hym the duke of Clarence. 1533 in Strype Aecdé. Ae. 1. 
xxi, 152 Whether they will confedre themselves with any 
other outward princes. 1948 Upair, ete. Avasm. Par. 
Matt, xxviii. 126 The holy gost..shall glue and confeder 
them together with mutuall charitic. 


b. fass. To be or be made confederate. 

1380 Wveir Sef. IAs. IT. 421 To be confedrid with 
hom, 1387 Trevisa @figden (Rolls) IV. 45 (Ptolemy and 
Antiochus] were confethered to gidres. 1655 Een Decades 
1, v. 27 Such other as were confethered with hym. 1600 
Hottann Livy nu xxxvi,it2 They .. were confedered be- 
tweene themselves privily..to call no assembly. 


2. zztr, (for ref’. To enter into an alliance or 


league ; to ally oneself. 

1460 Fortescur Ads. §& Lint. Mon. xii. 139 For drede 
that .. thai wolde confedre with the cominons. 129 Ras- 
TELL Pastyme, Hist. Brit. (811) 128 Whych both con- 
fetheryd against the Kyng. 1935 Stewart Crow, Scot. 
(1858) 1. 32 [Thai will} confidder with ws. 1§77-87 Notts. 
step Chro, IL. 1229 2 ‘lo confeder with the rebels. 1596 
Dacevopce tr. Lestie’s Hist. Scot?.(x885) 88 Vciring lykwyse 
that thay. .had confiderid wt the Britanis. 

3. fvans. To make a league of (peace or amity). 

15934 tr. Pol, Mere. Hug. (ist. \(Camd, Soc.) 1. 271 They, 
confederinge peace and amitie for ever, devided the king- 
dom betweene them. 

Hence Confe-dered f//. a., Confedering v4/. sé. 

¢1g§2§ SKELTON Meplye. 54 Lyke heretykes confetired, Ve 
count yourselfe well lettred. 1g§30 Patscr, 208/1 Con. 
federyng, confederation. 31609 Heyvwoon Brit, Froy xi 
xix, Confedered Kings. 

Confederacy kgnfedérisi). Also 4-6 con- 
feper-, -fether-, 4-7 confederacie, 6 confeder- 
atie. [AF. and Mlk. cowfederacie, f. stem of L. 
coufeder-atio, med.1.. coufader-dfus: sce -ACY.] 

1, A union by leagne or contract between persons, 
bodics of men, or states, for mutnal support or 
joint action ; a league, alliance, compact. 

1387 Trevisan /figden (Rolls) V. 271 After pe sevenbe jere 
atfe confeberacye | init? fader is}he fauzt ajenst be Angles oft 
in smal bataylles. rggo Nicous PAucyed. vt. xviit.201 They 
.-caused the towne to tourne to their confederatie. 1555 
Enrn Decades 28 Vhreescore and tenne men whiche were of 
his confetheracie. 1568 Grarton Chron. IL. 461 The league 
and confederacie that was concluded betwene them. 1611 
Bunce Obad. 7. 1684 R. Waiter Nat. Efex. 137 The Con- 
federacy of Two Companies of Men to expose ‘I'wo Lights 
to each others view, so that the discovery of the one, may 
answer inunediatcly to that of the other. 1769 Ropert- 
son Chas. 1°, If. vin. 2 A general confederacy against the 
Ottoman power. 1861 May Const. /fist. (1863) I. i. 10 
To. .break down the confederacy of the great W hig familics, 

b, Zaw (and thence ger., in bad sense: A 
league for an unlawful or evil purpose; a con- 
spiracy. 

[1353 Act 27 Faw, #77, Stat. .¢c.3 Facent entre eux .. 
compaignie ne confederacie en frande ou decvite.] 1389 
in Ang. Gilds (1870) 39 Pei shullen makyn no meyntenaunce 
ne confederacie ageyn fe kyngis right. 1413 Lyps. Prlgr. 
Sowle un. iv, (1483) 53 Thus haue ye.. by your fals con- 
federacy destronbled my Royamme. 1533 Morr fod. xliv. 
Wks. 914/2 He calleth those assemblinges .. by y® name of 
confederacies. .for ought that I see hegeueth a good thyng 
andan holesome, an odious heynous name. 1614 B. Jonson 
Barth. Fairi.i, Why this is a confederacy : a meere piece 
of practice upon her by these impostors. a 1704 ‘T. Brown 
Pleas. Ep, Wks. 1730 1. 109. 1783 J. Westey in Spurgeon 
Treas, Dav, Ps. xciv. 16 Contederacies, to carry on the 
works of darkness. 1829 SoutHEeY O. Mewmax vii, Philip 
is the head Of the confederacy: his crafty brain. .plans the 
mischief. sia 

2. (without @ or f/.) Condition or fact of being 


confederate; union for joint action, alliance. Ina 


bad sense: Conspiracy, collusion. 

1594 Carew //uarte’s Exam. Wits xii. (1616) 189 Moses 
«commanded .. Aaron to fill a vessell, and place the same 
in the Arke of confederacie. 1605 Bacon dav, Learn... iv. 
§ 11 The sciences .. which have had better intelligence and 
confederacie with the imagination..than with reason. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 73 Two were indicted of Confederacie, 
1677 C. Hatton Corr. (1878) 146 They were guilty of con- 
federacy. 1759 Ropertson //ist. Scot, eater ks In elose 
confederacy with the duke of Albany. 1828 D'Israrit 
Chas, [, VV. ii. 39 In a perpetual state of confederacy and 
rebellion. 1878 Stuvson Sch. Shaks. I. 134 Philip was in 
confederacy with Muley Moluck, and therefore could not 
send troops against him. 

tb. Carnal confederacy. Obs. rare. 

1610 HEALEY St. Aug., Citie of God xvi. xxiii. 562 Before 
that the sonnes of God ., had any carnall confederacy with 
the daughters of men. 

3. quasi-concr. A collective body of persons or 
parties united by league ; a body of confederates ; 
now ¢sf. a union of states, a confederation. ; 

Sonthern Confederacy: the Confederate States of America. 
Confederacy now usually implies a looser or more temporary 
association than con/federatton, which is applied to a union 
of states organized on an intentionally permanent basis. 

{1577 HouxsHep Céron. 111, 1093 In east Kent there were 
other..of the same confederacie. 1 Suaxs. Afids. N, 
ut, ii, 192] 1681 Nevite Plato Rediv. 74 ‘The Grecians 
.. were forced to League themselves (yet 1n several Con- 
federacies, as that of the Etolians, that of the Achaians, etc.) 
for their mutual defence. 2756 Nucent Gr. Tour, Netheré. 
I. 17 The United Provinces are a confederacy of many in~ 
dependent states. 1777 U.S. Senate sete oma 14 
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CONFEDERAL. 


(Articles of Confederation) The stile of this confederacy shall 
be ‘The United States of America’, 1824 W. Irvine 7. 
Trav. 1.179 The literary world is made up of little con- 
federacies. 1839 Twirtwatt Greece I]. 47 A proposal..to 
transfer the treasury of the confederacy from Delos to 
Athens. 1861 Const. Confed. States Amer., The citizens 
of each State. shall have the right of transit and sojourn in 
any State of this Confederacy. 1861 Mortrv in Times 2 
May, The body politic known for 70 years as the Unite 
States of America is not a Confederacy, not a compact of 
Sovereign States, not a co-partnership; it is a Common- 
wealth. =e 

Confederal (kgnfedéril), a. [f. 1. cov- to- 
gether + fader- league, after federal, and the deri- 
vatives of confederdre.) Pertaining or relating to 
a confederation ; spec. in U.S. //ist. pertaining to 
the early organization of the United States under 


the Articles of Confederation adopted in 1781. 

1866 H. Puitues Amer. Paper Curr. 11. 94 Portions .. 
related to a confederal fund. 1866 Athenzunt No, 2032. 
425/3 The struggle for confederal fusion. 


Confe‘deralist. [f. prec. + -1st: ef. federalist. 
A member of a confederation. 

1848 /dlust. Lond. News 15 Apr. 241/2 (Chartist Demon- 
stration in London}, The Irish confederalists displayed a 
very splendid green standard. 

+Confe'derance. O/s. [f. ConrEnER v. or 
F. confidérer + -ance; cf. furtherance, hinderance, 
utterance, etc.) Confederacy, alliance. 

1513 Dovctas /enecis x1. iii. 29 Zour kyng hes our con- 
fiderans (ed. 1710 confederance] vpgeve. /@id. x1, iv. 107 
Sall nevyr tyme. .betyde, To breke this pece, Ne this con- 
fiderans anis part in tuo. 

Confederate (kgnfedért), a. and sd. Also 6 
confetherate, 6-7 eonfederat. [ad. L. confede- 
rat-ns, pa. pple. of (post-cl.) ree (trans.) 
to join or unite in a league, f. con- together+ 
federé-re to league together, establish by league 
or treaty, f. fader. (nom. fodus\ leagne, treaty, 
eompact: see Frprrate. Already in L, used 
substantively: so F. conféidéré.] 

A. adj. United in a league, alliance, or con- 
federacy ; leagued, allicd, confederated. 

1. as fa. pple. = CONFEDERATED, 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 11, 157, Pe Scottes pat were 
somtyme confederat and wonede wip pe Victes. ¢ 1460 
Hexrvson Tale of Dog 33 Quhilk wer confederate straitlie 
in ane band. 1555 Even Decades 53 He came..with eyght 
other confetherate with hym, 1611 Bistr /sa. vii. 2 Syria 
is confederate with Ephraim. 1914 Gay Trivia tm, 81 
These Sirens stand..Confederate in the cheat. 1884 A. R. 
Pesnincton MW yclif ix. 299 Victories over the foes con- 
federate against them. mi 

Sig. 1593 Suaks. Rich. 11, Vv. iii. 53 My heart is not con- 
federate with my hand. 1856 Mars, Brownina slur. Leigh 
1.(1888) 7 Strong words of counselling souls confederate With 
vocal pines and waters 

2. as adj. 

1855 Foren Decades 69 ‘The confetherate kynges beseaged 
the vyllage. 165 Hornes Leviatd. 1. xii. 56 Juggling and 
confederate Knavery. 1757-8 Svotiett //ist, Ang. (1812! 
I. 165 The confederate army amounted to five and fifty 
thousand men. 1791 Cowrer /diad xx. 192 Neptune..and 
his confederate gods, 1889 Rawiixson sinc. Egypt ied. 4) 
258 Marmain .. led against him a confederate army, con- 
sisting of three principal tribes of the Tahennu. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1691-8 Norris Pract, Disc. 52 The Confederate Proba- 
hilities, 1714 Suartess. Afisc. Refi. iv. i, Of these thorowly- 
associating and confederate-animals .. none ..in bulk or 
strength exceed the beaver. 1751 Jouxson Rambler No. 
"9 > 3 Confederate intellects and anxiliar virtues, 

. In Confederate States (of America’, abbreviated 
C. S. A.: the name assumed by the eleven southern 
states which seeeded froin the American Union in 
1860-61, and formed a confederacy of thcir own, 
which was finally overthrown in 1865, after which 
they were reunited to the United States. 

1861 (9 Feb.) Const. Confed, States Amer, In all such 
(new] ory the institution of nage slavery as it now 
exists in the Confederate States, shall be recognized. 1861 
Illustr, Lond, News 9 Mar. 2090/1 Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Southern Confederacy, entitled the Con- 
federate States of America, was formally inaugurated at 
Montgomery..on the 18th ult. — 

b. Hence, Of or belonging to the Confedcratc 
States, their government, army, ete. 

1861 /Llustr. Lond, News 11 May 432/3 The Confederate 
flag has been hoisted on the fort. /éid. 25 May 481/1 Thirty 
days to be allowed to United States’ vessels in Confederate 
ports to quit. 1863 Dicey Federal St. I. 241 When once 
the Confederate nrmy was defeated. 1863 J. R. Batme 
Amer, States (1864) 185 Jefferson Davis, the Confederate 
President. 1878 N. Amer, Rev. CXXVII. 103 Some 
Somer Confederate leader, civil or military. 

2 SOy 
1. A personorstate in league with another or others 


for mntual support or joint action; an ally. 

1548 Haut. Chron., /Ten. IV 20 Their cosyn, frende, & 
confederate, Edmonde Earle of Marche. 1583 Brenox 

. Curtins Cvi, Such as were hys confetherates. 1642 
Marton 4 pod, Smect. (1851) 304, I see who is their assistant, 
who their confederat, who hath engaged his omnipotent 
arm to..crown with success their faith. 1781 Ginpon Decé. 
& F. xxx. IIL, 170 The victorious confederates pursued 
their march. 19791 ‘G. Gampano’ Ann. Horsem, xi. (1809) 
112 A letter from the Duke of Wharton to Sir William 
More..who was his confederate on the turf. 1848 Mac- 
-avLay /List. Eng. 1. 37 Venice, not yet humbled hy the 
confederates of Cambray. 
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+b. Theol. One nnited in covenant with God, 
or allied with others in the same covenant. Ods. 

1655 Gouce Comm. Hed, viii. 8 IL. 251 As a confederate : 
as one of those that are in covenant with God. /éid. II. 
261 The continual abode and operation of the Spirit in 
Gods confederates, 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) UL 
238 To be a member of that [the Jewish] renee and a 

‘onfederate in this Covenant. @1708 Brvertncr Priv, Th. 
1. (1730) 62 Believers Children being .. Confederates with 
their Parents, in the Covenant of Grace. 

2. Law (and thence griz.), in bad sense: One 
lcagued with another or others for an unlawful or 
evil purpose ; an accomplice. 

1495 Act 11 /len, VII, c. 64 Pream., The same persones.. 
were adherentis, assistencis, confederatis .. socourers and 
comforteris. 1531 Etvot Gov. tii, Dathan and Abiron .. 
with all their holle familie, and confederates. 1680 Astadi. 
Test 33 The very Criminals themselves, or their Acces- 
sories and Confederates. 1724 Swift Drafrer’s Lett. ii, 
Retrayers of their country, confederates with Wood. 1839 
Kricnuttey //ist. kf Tl. 25 Dr. Bocking .. a confederate 
of Masters. Afod. The thief escaped, but his confederate 
was apprehended. c 

3. U.S. Hist, One belonging to or on the side 
of thc Confederate States in the War of Secession, 
1861-65: see A. 3. 

1861 Russet Let. 1 paid in Times 28 May 9 Between 
yoo and 800 guns have fallen into the hands of the Con- 
federates. 1863 J. R. Batme Amer. States (1864) 179 A 
battle which .;would probably have cleared Missouri of 
the Confederates. 1878 NV. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 230 
The Confederates were the first to use the torpedo boat. 


Confederate .kJnfedére't),v. [f. 1. a eae 
ppl. stem of confaderdre, or possibly from the 
much earlter ppl. adj. CONFEDERATE: see pree. 
(The pa.t.was sometimes also confederate.) An 
earlier form was ConrEvER through French.] 

1. frans. To unite (persons or states) in a league, 
bring into alliance, ally ; to form into a confedera- 
tion. Const. wth, fogether, tunto, 

1532 Heavet Xenophon's [onseh. iv. (1768) 18 To bringe 
him presentes fro the cites of Grece, confederated vnto 
him. 1577 Hettowrs Guenara’s Chron. 331 Yo confederate 
and set them at agreement. 1660 tr. dsyraldus’ Treat. 
Kelig. un, i. 304 It confederates men with God and between 
themselves, 1 57 Berke déridem, Eng. [1ist. Wks, 1842 
Il. 587 ‘To coe erate others in their design. 1758 JouNson 
Idler No. 72.9 The writers of news, if they could be con- 
federated, might give more pleasure to the public. 1884 
Afacm, Alag. Nov. 27/1 ‘Yo endeavour to confederate the 
Windward Islands. 

Jigs oo S. Parker Six Philos. Rss. 54 Cold Vapours.. 
intimately confederated and congeal’d. 

b. Foran evil or unlawful purpose. Cf. Con- 


FEDERACY I b. 

1gsg in Strype Lech Alene. IL App. xIvi. tgo An utter 
enemie unto the saide Bisshope, confederated with the 
principal adversaris aforesaide. 1623 Hexnam Tongue- 
Combat 26 Gone astray, and wickedly confederated with 
Hleretickes. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) I. xiv. 93 
‘To confederate all the family against me. 1849 Conorn 
Speeches 37 Neither in England nor Ireland have there been 
100 men confederated together with arms to war against 
the Crown and Government. 

2. rcfl. ‘To ally oneself; to enter into a league, 


or conspiracy. 

1531 Exvor Gov. 1, xii, Their willes and appetites daily 
more and more so confederated them selfes. 1543-4 dct 
Fe Hen, VII, c.12'Vhe..frenche kyng. hath confederated 
hym selfe with the greate Turke, 1649 SELNEN Lazus Eng. 
1, xvi. (1739) 31 All the people in the Folkmote shall con- 
federate themselves as sworn Brethren, to defend the 
Kingdom, 1828 FE. Irvine Last Days 43 In what way any 
man can ..confederate himself with so many great prin- 
ciples of falsehood. 

+b. To ally oneself sexually. Oss. 

1588 HarpsrinLp Dévoree Len, V111 (1878) 254 One that 
had in her most abominable... desires confederated herself 
..with her own natural brother. 

3. intr. (for reff.) Of persons or states: To 
entcr into a league, ally or league oneself (z7¢/.) 

1887 Nortn tr. Gueuara’s Diall Pr. 213 a/2 There one 
frend confederate with another, so that their hartes were 
maryed. 1591 Percivats Sf. Dict., Adfar, to confederate, to 
allie himselfe, 1634 Herbert 7ra7, 120 His valiant sister. . 
confederating with foure Sultans..entred his Bed-chamber, 
and... strangled him. 1728 Nerwron Chronol. Amended 
i 122 The Pisseans confederated with several other Greek 
nations, and made war upon the Eleans, 1825 T. JEFFERSON 
Autobiog, Wks. 1859 1. 30 The larger colonies had threat- 
ened they would not confederate at all, if their weight in 
Congress should not be equal to the numbers of people 
they added to the confederacy. 1863 Morning Star 17 
Dec. 5/5 When this contest commenced in 1861, but six 
States confederated. 

Cf. 1b. 


b. In bad sense: To conspire. 
1622 Matynrs Aunc. Lazo-Merch, 222 A Merchant..to- 
peter with his sonne and a Broker had confederated to 
uy great store of merchandises vpon their credit, of pur. 
se to breake and to inrich themselues. 1701 Lond. Gaz. 
Ain, 7603 [Unpaid troops] who threaten to Confederate if 
speale re be not taken to satisfie them. 1 Brack 
STONE Comm, 1V. 100 If any sworn servant of the king's 
houshold conspires or confederates to kill any lord of this 
realm, 1779-81 Jouxson L. 7., Blackmore, The wits 
easily confaderavel against him. 
Confederated (kinferdéreitéd), pp. a. [f 
Piss + -ED!,] Leagued, allied; joined in con- 
lederacy ; forming a confederation ; see the verb. 
1605 VERSTEGAN Dec. Intell. v, (1628) 115 Their bordering 


enimies the confederated Scotishmen and Pictes. 1736 
Dise. Witcher.6 A Familiar, thatis, a confederated Person 


CONFEDERATIVE. 


privy to the Plot. a18s0 Carnoun si"ks. (1874) IIL. 365 
Belonging to the states of the Union in their confederated, 
and not in their individual character. 


Confe‘derately, adv. [f. ConFEDERATE a. + 
-L¥ 2.] Like confederates. 


1832 Fraser's Mag. IV. 719 [They] were much more con- 
federately treated by the ministry. 


Confe‘derateship. ave. 
Sh, + -8H1P.] = CONFEDERACY. 

19715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. Pref. 29 The Romish Con- 
federateship. 1837 Taif's Afag. 1V. 726 Scribe imagines 
this view of conte etietip to be exclusively the besetting 
sin of the French. 

Confederatie, obs. f. ConFEDERACY. 

Confe‘derating, v/. sb. [f. ConFEDERATE v. 
+-1ncl.] The actton of the verb CONFEDERATE. 

1732 Attersury (J.), It is a confederating with him to 
whom the sacrifice is offered. 

Confe‘derating, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-INa 7] 
That confederates : see the verb. 

1697 Vaxarucn Prov, Wife 1. i, Get you gone .. you 
confederating strumpet_ you. ies Steaxe 7'r. Shandy 
(18c2) VI. xxxiii, 360 Betwixt the Queen and the rest of 
the confederating powers. 


Confederation (k/nfedérz!-fan). In 5-6-acion, 
-acyon. Ie F, confédération, in OF. -acion (14th 
c. in Littré), ad. L. confarderatiin-em (Jerome), n. 
of action f. confaderare. see CONFEDERATE .] 

1. The action of eonfederating, or condition of 
being confedcrated ; a league, an alliance (between 
persons or states; in mod, nse only the latter). 


Formerly also in a bad sense, Conspiracy. 

Articles of confederation: provisions (embodied in 
clauses) in accordance with which parties confederate; in 
U.S. ITist, esp. those adopted by the Continental Congress 
of 1777, tn accordance with which the thirteen American 
colonies that had separated from Great Britain formed 
themselves into the confederation, which was superseded 
by the closer union established in 1789. 

€ 1435 Wrytocun Cron. vi. xv.116 pe Confederatyown Dat 
wes be-twene Pe Rewmys twa. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 289 
Thomas Mounbray [and] Richard Scrop .. mad confedera- 
cion that thei schuld help to amende the insolens in the 
reme. 1515 Barcray Zedoges un. (1575) Cij/z ae have 
no frendship hut conspiration, And to do mischiefe con- 
federation. 1§3§ CovERoal.r 2 Aings ix. 14 Iehu.,made a 
confederacion agaynst Ioram. 1603 K6ties A/ist. Turks 
(1638) 197 [They] met accordingly, and there fully concluded 
all the Articles of their confederation. 1654 H. L'Estraxcr 
Chas, I (1655) 60 Confederations and alliances between 
Princes are rarely long-lived. 1977 (t#¢#de) Articles of Con- 
federation and perpetual union between the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, etc. 1802 
Avotrnes /Jist. Eng. (1817) 11. 364 They voted articles 
of confederation and union, in which they assumed the 
appellation of ‘the United States of America’. 1825 T. 

EFFERSON A utodiog, Wks. 1859 1. 52 A majority of the 
States, necessary by the Confederation to constitute a 
House. 1885 A/anch, Excain. 14 Oct. 5/3 [A] scheme for 
the confederation of the colonies, 

2. A number of states (or formerly of persons) 
united by a league; a body of states united for 


eertain common pnrposes. 

In modern political use, ‘confederation’ is usually limited 
to a permanent union of sovereign states for common action 
in relation to externals. Such were the following: Ger- 
manic Confederation, the union of the German States under 
the presidency of the Emperor of Austria from 1815 to 
1866. Confederation o, fe: Rhine, the union of certain 
German States under the protection of Napoleon Bonaparte 
from 1806 to 1813. New Hugland Confederation, the 
union of four New England colonies for common defence 
against the Dutch and the Indians, 1643-84. The United 
States of America are commonly described as a Confedera- 
tion (or confederacy) from 1777 to 1789; but from 1789, their 
closer union has been considered a ‘ federation’ or federal 
republic. 

16z2 HEVLIN Aficrocosmus (1625) 281 An offensive and 
defensive league; into which first entered the Uranians, 
Swits and Vndervaldens, Ao, 1316; neither were tbey all 
united into one confederation till_the yeare 1519 1838 
Penny Cycet, XL. 191 The present_Germanic Con eration, 
established by .. the Congress of Vienna on the 8th June 
1815, consists of 38 Independent States. The central point 
eniciilive organ nf the Confederation is the Federative diet, 
which sits at Frankfort on the Main. 1839-42 Atison 
Ilist, Europe xiii, The title of Protector of the oe 
tion ofthe Rhine. 181 W. Sracpine /taly & /t. /si. 1. 45 
Their confederation is said to have always consisted of 
twelve towns. 1871 Frreman Norm. Cone ae IV, xviii. 
208 Doubtless the foremost member of the Danish Civic 
Confederation. 

llence Confedera‘tionist, an adhcrent or sup- 
porter of a confederation. 

1861 Louisville Frnt, The confederationists may be of 
one bone with their new President. 1865 ad? Alail G. 
No. 307. 6/2 ‘ Confederationist * or young Irelander. 

Confederatism. rare. Thesystem or practice 
of confedcrates, ¢.g. of the Confederate party in the 
United States. 

1870 E. Mutrorp The Nation xvii. 340 Confederatism, 
in its attack upon the nation, is in league with hell. 

Confederative (kpnfe-dérctiv), a. [f. L. cou- 
federat-, ppl. stem (see CONFEDERATE) + -IVE: ef. 
mod.F. coufidératif, -ive (Ronsseau, St. Simon, 
etc.).] Of or relating to confedcrates or confeder- 
ating. : 

¢1819 Bextuam Wks. Il. 447 The two confederative 
powers, to-wit, the monarch and the Hfouse of Lords. 
1831 Fraser's Mag. 1V, 319 The report. .is a confederative 
misrepresentation, It is the wilful act of the fraternity. 


[f. ConFEDERATE 


CONFEDERATOR. 


Confederator (kgnfedére'tas). ? Obs. [agent-n. 
in L. form, f. L. confaderdre to CoNFEDERATE: 
corresp. to F. conjidéraleur.) One who con- 
federates with others (esp. for an cvil purpose) ; 
a confederate, conspirator. 

1536 Act 28 Hen. VITL, c.15 § 1 Robbers, murtherers, 
and confederatours vpon the sea. 1568 Grarron Chron, 
fen. VITI, 11. 1227 One hundred thousand Crownes, 
whereof the one halfe the Confederatours shall and maye 
employ when neede shall require. 1641 Termes dela Ley 
73 Enquiric shall bee made of conspirators and confedera- 
tors, 1864 Wruster has Confederater. : 

+ Confe'derey, confedre. O¢s. [repr. OF. 
*confidérée fom.:—Rom. type *confederdla (sce 
-ADE): for form cf. valley, F. vallée.] = Con- 
FEDERACY, 

1494 Fanyan v. cxxiii. 10x With the other of his confederey. 
lbid. v1. clviii. 140 They drewe westwarde, and made a 
confederey with the West Brytons, 1 534 Wuattintos Tui 
dyes Offices 1. (1540) 25 The confedre of bretherne, 

+ Confeoffee’, Os. = Co-FEOFFEE, 

1480 Bury Wills (1850) 60, I desire and require myne 
confeoffes that they dehuere astate, ete. 

Confer (kgnfs-1), v.  [ad. L. confer-re to bring 
togethcr, collect, gather, contrihute, connect, join, 
consult together, hring together for joint examina- 
tion, compare; also to confer, or bestow; f. cov- 
together, and intensive + /er-re to hear, bring. F. 
conférer (14th c. in Littré) does not appear to have 
been taken into Eng.: hence the difference of 
stress between confer, defer, infer, and ai fer, 
offer, proffer, suffer. Cf. Couuate, formed on 
the ppl. stem of L. conferre.]} 

+1. trans. To bring together, gather, collect ; to 
add éogether. Obs. 
1s7t Homilies ur. Rebellion vi. (1574) 613 ‘Vo conferre 
theyr common forces, to the defence of they felowe Chris. 
tians. 1590 Recoror, etc. Gr. Artes 386, I did conferre 
their debts together, and found the debt of the first and the 
second to amount to 47 pound. x61rg CHapman Odyss. 
xxu. 619 That all the handmaids she should first confer. 
1618 — /festod uu. 2g All tooles .. And ., tacklings, to thy 
House confer. 

+b. To include togcther, comprise, comprehend. 
ersso Pilgr. T. 727 in Thynne’s Animady, App. i. 98 
Under the coler of the wolfe Is conferyd al the stinking 
fuet—So the hunters call it whan they mak ther suet. 1610 
Guittust Heraldry ut. xxiv. (1660) 245 The skull is inwardly 
hollow, to the end that the braine .. might be the more 
commodiously conferred therein. ¢16rr CuHapman /ifad 
oe 70 The works of all being conferred and preserved 
there, 

te. fig. To bring (¢.g. to mind, under onc’s 
notiee, etc.). Ods. 

1586 A. Dav “ingl. Secrelarie 1. (1625) 13, 1 conferre the 
regard thereof to my present imaginations, /did.61 But 
what doe I conferre unto your view the notes of such and 
so many doubts and hazards. i : 

+2. To collect, give, or furnish as a contribu- 
tion; to contribute. Const. fo. Obs. 

1538 Starkey Exgland u, i. (1871) 176 To conferre euery 
yere a certayn summe. .to the byldyng and reformyng of al 
such .. placys. 1628 Hospses Thucyd. 1. ix. (1822) 6 He 
himself hath conferred most ships to that action. az 
Barrow Seron. (1810) I. 4 It confers somewhat to the hem, 
convenience, or comfort of those..creatures. 

tb. abso’. To contribute (zn/o, to). Obs. 

1§28 in Strype Zccd, Afem. 1. App. xxiii. 46 Such things 
..as might conferre unto the same. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. w ii, 64 The Compasse, declaring rather the 
ship is tumed, then conferring unto itsconversion. 1655-60 
Stancey /ist, Philos, (1701) 262 Those things which confer 
hereunto are to be estcemed Goods. «1677 Barrow Serm, 
Ps. cxxxii. 16 The Priests do confer to the good of the 
State. 1703 T. N. Crty § C. Purch, 11 Addition of Distent 
will confer much to their Beauty. 

3. ¢rans. To give, grant, bestow, as a grace, or 
as the act of a qualified superior. 

usgazict 13 Eltz. c. 12 §8 No Title to conferr or present 
by Lapse, shall accrue upon any Depryyation ipso facto. 
1633 P. Fretcner Purple [sl.1.v, Such honour thus con- 
ferr'd. 1717 Pore in Lady AL, W. Montague’s Lett, xxvi, 
The very favour ite are then conferring, 1725 BerkeLny 
Proposal Wks. ILI. 231 They have also the power of con- 
ferring Degrees in all Faculties, 1765-9 BLackstToxe 
Comsn. (1793) 505 The stile and title... which the king is 
pleased to confer, 1878 G, Macpvoxatp Phantastes II. xviii. 

Benefits conferred awaken love in some minds. Jfod, 
The ordinary degrees were then conferred. 

+b. Const. fo, eto, or dative; rarely nto. Obs, 

1542 Upace tr. Erasm. Apoph. 254 The garlande murall, 
whiche the..Capitain conferred to suche persone as .. had 
irste scaled the walles). 1548 Gest Pr, Masse 84 It is y° 
sacramental mean wherwyth they be applied and conferred 
vntous. 1598 CHapman /diad 1. 307 Jove bow'd his head.. 
for sign we should confer These Trojans their due fate. 1654 
R. Coprincton tr. //ist. [vstine 20 The Kingdom of the 
Persians .. was conferred into the power ae one. 1665 
Mantey Grotius’ Low-C. Warres 593 To confer his right 
of Claym in that Kingdom to Philip. 1768-74 Tucker Zé, 
Nat, (1852) I. 262 Virtue. .confers us very little benefit, 

c. Const. on, wpor. (Cf. Bestow vz. 6 b.) 

16r0 Suaks, Temp. 1, it. 126 And confer faire Millaine 
With all the Honors, on my brother. 165: Hospes 
Leviath, x. xxx, 178 Those that have the Soveraign Power 
conferred on them. 1841 Lane Arad. Nets. I. 12 For the 
favour he had conferred upon him. 1861 Hucues Tom 
Brown at Oxf. i. (1889) 3 Why should we not make the 
publte pay for the great benefits we confer on them ? 

d. with the subject a thing. 
a1600 Hooker Lecl, Pol, vu viv $11 That sacraments 
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contain and confer grace. 1809 J. Marsuatt Const. Opin. 
(1839) 113 The incorporating act confers this jurisdiction. 
1860 TyNDALL Glac.1, xv. 102 That joy of heart which perfect 
health confers, fs 7 

+4. To bring into comparison, compare, collate. 
Const. usually with ; also Zo, unto. Also adbsol. Obs. 

(Exceedingly common from 1530 to 1650. “The Latin ab- 
breviation ‘cf.’ of confer=compare, is still in use.) 

1533 Frim Déisput. Purgat. Pref. (1529) 85 Let us 
ever confer them unto the pure word of God. 1544 PHAR 
Regim. Lyfe (1560) Sijb, Conferrynge the boke and the 
herbe duly together, 1557 (title), The Newe Testament .. 
Conferred diligently with the Greke, and best approued 
translations. 1586 A. Day Engl. Secretarie wu. (1625) 94 
If they be conferred ..to the life and joyes to come. 1621 
Burton Anat. Med. a. iii. im. (1651) 326 Confer future and 
times past with present. 1655-60 STaNLev //ist. Philos. 
(1701) 479 Most of our party confer Irrational Creatures in 
general simply with Men, 1753 Haxway Trav. (1762) 11. 
1. vii. 35 ‘Io confer occasionally, in order to sce that his 
acconnts agree. 

th. 70 confer notes: see COMPAREY.! 2b. Obs. 

1650 Futter Pisgah u. xiv. 300 Here Gentile and Jew 
confer their notes, and compare their intelligence together 
concerning Christ’s birth. 1654 H. L’Estrancu Chas. 7 
(1655) 177 All their informers assemble, and confer their 
notes together. ¢17og Sweet The Problem, The Ladies 
vanish in the smother ‘Io confer notes with one another. 

+e. To put the sense together, construe. Oés. 

1554 Purrot Livan. §& Writ, (Parker Soc.) 334 Where 
we say that the holy Church..may err, that is thus to be 
conferred, that it is possible some part of the Church for a 
time to be deceived. 

+ 5. intr. To agree, accord, conform with, lo. 

1s60 Frampton in Strype dan, Ref 1. xx. 244 They 
asked me, whether I would confer with their religion... And 
1 did confer with them in their religion. 1641 Vind, 
Smectynnuus Pref., Churches that doe not conferre to 
Episcopal] Government. 

tb. érans. Obs. 

1535 Goodly Primer Diij, They that conferre theyr lyfe 
and workes to the signes of heuen. 

6. intr. To converse, talk together; now always 
on an important subject, or on some stated ques- 
tion: to hold conference, take counsel, consult. 

184s in Lodge /dlust. Brit. Hist. (1791) 1. 11g The 
Wardens, wt. whom I have conferred in that behalf, do say. 
1586 Cocas Haven Health ccxli. (1636) 272 To conferre and 
talke with our friends of merry matters. 1596 Suaxs. Tam, 
Shr. v. ii, 102 They sit conferring by the Parler fire. 1666 
Perys Déary (1879) VI. 26 Desirous that 1 would come .. 
and confer with fim about the Navy. 1726 Curtwoop 
«tdv. Capt. Boyle 226, 1 observ’d the Mad .. conferring 
with a Country Fellow. 1769 Rosertson Chas. V, IL 
vu. 51 A certain nuniber .. should meet, in order to confer 
upon the points in dispute. 1879 E. Garrett “louse by 
Works II. 38 ‘The two girls conferred together, and Lydia 
accepted the offer. 

b. fig. 

1576 FreminG Paunopl, Efist, 87, | would have you con- 
ferre wt your owne conscience. 16r0 Be. Hatt Afol, 
Brownists Wks. (1614) 731 Consider, and conferre seriously. 

+7. crans. To discuss, talk over, constilt about. 

1552 T. Barnane in Ellis Orig. Lett. ut.145 IL. 205 ‘To 
com to hym and conferre certayne matters with hym. ‘1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xxiv. 17 What are these communica- 
tions that you conferre one with an other [sermones qos 
confertis\? 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1.774 They .. confer Thir 
State affairs. 1689 tr. Buchanan's De Fure R.2 Freedom 
of speaking and conferring the thoughts of the Heart. 


+Confere. Oés. [f. Con-+FERE companion.] 
A compauion, fellow, colleague. 


er4so Castle Hid. Life St. Cathd. (Surtees) 4736 Pe 
bischope and his confers, 


Conferee (kpnfér). [f. Conver + -EE.] 
1. One who is conferred with, a member of a 
conference. (UW. S.) 


1846 in Worcester. 1888 CuamBERLain Commun. fr. 
Washington 16 Feb., The strong sense entertained by all 
the conferees of the importance of removing all cause of 
irritation. 1888 Troy (N. Y.) Daily Times 15 Sept. 4/s 
An agreement has been reached by the conferees on the 
sundry civil bill. at 

2. One on whom something is conferred. 


Conference (kp'nféréns), sd. Also 6 (and in g 
in sense 8) conferrence, 7 conferrance. fa. F. 
conférence (16th c. in Littré), or ad. ined.L, con- 
Jerentia, f. confer-re to CONFER : see -ENCE. (Coé- 
fation (from the ppl. stem) was in earlicr use in 
most of the senses.)] 

+1. The action of bringing together ; collection ; 
addition, adding up. Ods. (Cf. CONFER 1.) 

1610 A. Cooke Pope Yoan in Hart, Misc. (Malh.) IV. 87 
It is plain, by conference of years, that he meant to note 
out the 855th .. put these odd sums, 4, 3, and 8, to 840 and 
they will make 855. 165: WALTON LP Wotton (1670) 137 
The Bible, which by many years labour, and conference, 
and study, he [Bp. Bedel] had translated into the Irish 
ae eae cee 
+ 2. Contribution, furnishing, ey ppine Obs. 
154s Ravnotn Syrih Mankynde 1 The conference of 
most matter in begettyng. : 

+ 3. Comparison, esp. of texts; collation. Obs. 

1§38 Etvor Dict. Pref. to King, The conference of phrases 
or fourmes of speakynge latin and englyshe. 1862 Q. Ken- 
neny in Crosraguell § Knox (1563) 19b (Jam.), Knox does 
not meit the heid of my partickle quhair 1 do mark the 
conferrence betuix the phrase of the scriptures alledged be 
vs baith. x602 Futpecke (¢it/e), ‘he second part of the 
Parallele, or Conference of the Ciuill Law, the Canon Law, 
and the Common Law. 1648 Ussuer Body Dre. (1647) 24 
By .. conference of other places, the true reading may be 


CONFERENT. 


discerned. 1663 Cuarieton Chorea Gigant. 30 As may be 

- collected from a Conference of Times, Actions, etc. 

4. The action of conferring or taking counsel, 
now always on an important or serious subject or 
affair; ‘the act of conversing on scrious subjects, 
formal discourse’ (J.); but formerly in the more 
general sense of: Conversation, discourse, talk. 

1555 Even Decades. ii. 10 You may .. knowe by confer. 
ence had with the apothecaries. 1897 Bacon £ss., Of 
Studies (Arb.) to Reading maketh a full man, conference 
readye man, and writing an exacte man. 1601 Saks. 
oud. C. wit, 17 Nor with such free and friendly Conference 
As he hath vs'd of old. 1641 Evenyn Diary 4 Oct., ‘To 
St. Mary’s Chapell, where I had some conference with two 
Mnglish Jesuites. 1768 StTrRNE Sent. Yourn. (1775) 1. 19, 
I saw the monk in close conference with a lady. 1814 Janu 
Acsten Vansf. Park (1851) 16 Their hours of happy mirth 
and montents of serious conference. 1828 D'Israrui Chas. 7, 
1. viii. 268 He demanded to be admitted to a last conference 
with the King. 1860 Tyxpatt Glac. 1. xxiv. 171 Our con- 
ference ended with the arrangement that I was to write 
him an official letter, 

+b. Mceting for conversation, rendezvous. Ods. 

1§75 Cuurcuyarp Chifges (1817) 134 Divers enimies had 
alwayes there a common resorte and conference. 

tc. Subject of conversation, ‘talk’. Oés. 

1625 Massincer .Vew Way ww. i, Wherefore have you.. 
given yourself To visits and entertainments? ‘Think you, 
madam, 'Tis not grown public conference? 

+ 5. Commnnication, converse, intercourse. Ods. 

1565 Jeweu Repl. Marding (1611) 196 The foure Pa- 
triarkes..vsed to write letters of conference betweene thent- 
selues, thereby to professe their Religion one to an other. 
1651 Hopes Leryath. 1. xii, 56 Witches, that pretended 
conference with the dead. 

Jig. 1582 Hester Secr, Phioraw, 1. xiv. 93 Impostumes 
in the eyes.. because thei haue a conference with the head, 
thei are evill to heale. 

6. A formal meeting for consultation or discts- 
sion; ¢.g. between the representatives of different 
sovereign states, the two Houses of Parliament 
or of Congress, the representatives of socictics, 
parties, etc. 

Tlampton Court Conference, that held by James 1 and 
the High Church party with some of the Puritans in the 
Charch of England, in January 1604; Saroy Conference, 
that held at the Savoy Palace in London between the 
[Episcopalians and Presbyterians after the Restoration in 
1661. 
1586 A. Day Hugl. Sccretaric . (1625) 20 Whom your 
selfe knew an houre before our conference, to have bin dis- 
charged our conipany. 1665-6 Marvete Cory. 5 Jan, A 
message came. .from the Lords for present Conference upon 
four billssent upto them, 1669 PAi. Trans. 1V. 953 The 
Conferences hela at Paris in the Academy Royal for the 
improvement of the Arts of Painting and Sculpture. 1769 
Rosertson Chas. V, VI. va. gt They demanded a con. 
ference with the representatives of the cities concerning 
the state of the nation. 1863 HI. Cox Zvstit. 1. ix. 151 
Conferences most usually take place where either House 
disagrees to amendments in bills made by the other. 1875 
Jevons Money (1878) 49 The International Monetary Con- 
ference held at Paris, in 1867. A 

7. The annual assembly of ministers and other 
representatives of the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
nexion, constituting its central governing body 
(first held in 1744); also the name of similar 
assemblies or bodies in other Methodist societies, 
and some other religtous hodies in Great Britain 
and America. (Written with eapital C.) 

1744 Westuy Frail, Monday 25 [June] and the five 
following days, we spent in conference with many of our 
brethren, 1745 /4i@., Thursday, August 1, and the follow. 
ing days, we had our second Conference, with as many of 
our brethren. ,as could be present. — A/in. Conversations 
(1749) Conv. ii, Aug. 1, 1745, It was proposed to review the 
Minutes of the Iast Conference with regard to justification, 
1784 — Wks. (1872) IV. sr2 The Rev. John Wesley's 
Declaration and Appointment of the Conference of the 
people called Methodists, 1859 Geo. Etiot A. Sede Epil., 
‘Conference has forbid the women preaching’..* Ah’, said 
Seth..‘and a sore pity it was 0’ Conference’. 1886 Pad? 
Mall G. 21 July ces The ‘Legal Hundred’,.is a very 
important part of the Methodist organization. The one 
hundred ministers of which it is composed become ex- 
officio members of the conference for life. 

8. Thc action of conferring ; bestowal. 

1869 Daily News 30 Oct., The conference of the degree 
upon Mr. Absolom was loudly cheered. 1881 Standard 
25 Nov., The conferrence of the degree was loudly cheered 
by the undergraduates, 

9. attrib. 

1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry vii. 260 A central conference 
room, 1886 Pall Mall G. 21 July 10/1 Elected as con. 
ference secretary. ao 

Conference, w. rare. [f. prec. sb.] “ zér. To 
hold conference ; to confer. 

1846 Worcester cites Chr. Observer. 1865 CaRLyLy 
Fredk. Gt. IV. xu, xi. 265 There was of course long cons 
ferencing, long consulting. 

Conferencier (kg:nférénsie1).  szonce-wd. 
organizer or leading memher of a conference. 

1885 Ch, Times XXIII. 367/4 The long-expected cons 
ferencier appeared..ou the platform. 

Conferencize, v. nonce-wd. [see -12u.] inir. 
To hold a conference. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. 12 Three years of friendly 
eonferencizing and conversationing in Downing Street. 

+Conferent, ¢. Obs. [a. obs.F. conférent use- 
ful, profitable, ad. L. conferert-em, pr. pple. of con- 
Jer-re toconduce, be useful.] Pertinent, applicable, 
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CONFERENTIAL. 


1541 R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. They be 
conferent to the dyseases of asma, palsye, and spettynge of 
blode. 1545 Ravnotp Byrth Mankynde 6 Theyr operation 
is sumtymes conferent and appartaynyng to the matters 
that we entende of. 

Conferential (kgnférenfal), a. [f med.L. 
conferentia CONFERENCE +-AL.] Of or relating to 
eonferenee, or to a conference: see the sb. 

1862 Worcester cites Eclect. Kev. 1882-3 Scuarr En. 
eyel, Relig. Knowl, 111. 2586/1 Victoria, New Zealand, and 

weensland-are not as yet invested with conferential powers. 
1887 Pall Mail Budget 14 Apr. 8 All our conferential 
meetings only serve to part us more. 

Conferm(e, obs. f. Conrinm, CosvorM v. 

Conferment (kfnfS-smént), sd. [f. Conrenv. 
+-MENT.] The action of conferring or bestowing ; 
+ coner. something conferred (o06s.). 

1658 Suncssy Diary (1836) 200 A competent conferment 
upon your younger hrother. 1877 Daily News 30 Nov. 3/5 
Oxford, Conferment of Degrees. 1885 Manch. Evening 
Vews 15 May 2/2 The Laucet .. advocates the conferment 
of medical pecrages. 

+ Conferme ‘nt, v. Ods. [ad. L. confermenta-re, 
f. con-+fernentare to FERMENT.) trans, To fer- 
ment together, nix in fermentation. 


1651 Biccs New Disp. 162 The life is confermented to the 
bloud of the veins. 


+ Conferme'ntate, ///. a. Obs. 
Sermentat-us pa. pple.: see pree.] 
combined in fermentation. 

1650 CHarLeton Paradoxes Prol. 21 These... being joyned 


in conimissicn and confermentate with the Balsamicall 
E.manations. : 

+ Confermenta‘tion. O/s. [n. of action f. 
L. confermentdre: sec CONFERMENT v. and -ATION.] 
Fermentation together ; combination in a process 
of fermentation. 

1650 Cutarteton Paradoxes Prol. 21 The third Quality 
resuliing from their Commixture of Confermeniation. 1684 
tr, Bonet’s Merc. Compit, 1. 29 ‘The niuiual confermentation 
of all the Simples increases their virtue. 

Conferrable (kgnfs-rab’l,, a. 
*ABLE.) That may be conferred. 

1660 E. Wateruousr Arms & Arm, o4 It qualifies a 
gentleman for any conferrable honour. 1864 in WeasTteR. 
AVod, Degrees conferrable by the university. 

Conferral (kgufS-ril). rare—°. [f. as pree. + 
-AL: cf, destowal, ete.) The aetion of conferring 
or bestowing ; = CoNFERMENT sd. 

1880 in Wesster Supp. 
Conferred (kfnfsud’, ppl. a. 
-ED.] Granted, bestowed, etc. 

1794 J. Wituiams Crying Epistle 38 An assumed or com 
ferred potency. 

Conferrer (kjnfiraz). [f. Conver v. +-En 1] 
One who confers; see the verb. 

1565 Asp. Parker Corr, (1853) 234 Our book which is 
subscribed to by the bishops conferrers. 1625 Ussier 
diusw. Jesuit 134 Appointed to be witnesses rather than 
conferrers of that grace, 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela (1824) 
1. xxxii. 327 Several persons, as conferrers or receivers, 
1871 ALAvasTeR I} ‘heel af Law 208 Conferrers of a name. 
1887 Barinc-Goutp Gaverocks I, xix. 263 ‘The recipient, 
not the conferrer, of favours. | 

Conferring (kfnfs-rin), vé/. sé, [fas pree. + 
-1nG 1,] The action of the verb Conrrn, q. v. 

1561 Daus tr. Budlinger on A poc. Pref. (1573) 19 The con- 
ferring of tongs. 1649 Rozerts Clavts Bibl. Introd. iti. 35 
‘The conferring of ancient translations with the Originals. 
1891 Standard 11 Feb. 3 Mr. Balfour attended the conferring 
of degrees at Trinity College, Dublin. 

Conferruminate (kenferdminct), @. Sot. 
(ad. L. conferrtimindt-us soldered together, pa. 
pple. of conferrtimindre, f. con- together + ferrii- 
mindre to solder: see FennumiNATE.) (See quot.) 

1855 Lounox Eucycl. Plants 409 Seeds angular. Embryo 
conferruminate. 1880 Grav Struct. Bot. viii, 314 Cotyledons 
.. consolidated into one body by the coalescence of the con- 
tiguous faces. .are said to be conferruminate. 

Conferruminate (-c't),v. [£ L. conferrii- 
mind-ve sce prec.) +-ATE3,} ¢rans. To solder to- 
gether ; to unite closely into a solid mass. 

1826 Denuam, etc. Jrav, 1. 249 The cement... is so com. 
pletely conferruninated with the grains. . 

+ Conferru:mina‘tion, Oés. [n. of action f. 
L. conferrtiminare. see prec.) Soldering together ; 
Ag. intimate union or combination. 

(1656 TRarr Com. Rom, xi. 6 Whatsoever conferrumina- 
tion of grace and works Papists dream of. 


+ Confe'rt, cz. Obs. [ad. L. confert-us, pa. pple. 
of confercive, f. con- + farcire to stuff.] Dense, 
compaet. 

1661 Origen's Opin. in Phenix (1721) 1. 54 [Clouds] when 
become more crouded and confert .. fall..in..Showers. 

+Confertion. 0és.-° [n. of action f. L. 
confert- (see pree.).] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Confertion, n stuffing or filling, 

Confertispa‘rsison. Welsh Pros. [f L. 
confertus crowded +_Sfarsus sparse + Sonus 
sound.) (See quot.) 

1856 J. Wittiams Gram. Edeyrn § 200 A syllable that 
terminates with four consonants, having the obscure pro- 


nunciation of the mutescent y between each..is called con- 
fertisparsison. 


-(Conferva (kgnfSuva). For. Pl. conferves 
(-vF). [L. conferva, some kind of water plant 


(ad. L. con- 
Mixed or 


[f& Coxrer + 


[f. as prec. + 


800 


with healing virtues mentioned by Pliny, perh. 
eomfrey.] 

A genus of oe originally constituted by Dil- 
lenius, and then made to contain many hetero- 
geneous species of filamentous eryptogams; now 
restricted to certain fresh-water Green Alge 
(Chlorophylle), eomposed of simple (i.e. un- 
branehed) many-celled filaments, and reproduced 
by zoospores. One of the most familiar species is 
papa known as Crow-silk. 

[1640 J. Parkinson Theatr. Bot. 1261 Pliny hath recorded 
that he knew of one cured incredible quickly, with his Con- 
ferva.] 1757 Ecus in Pid Trans, L. 285 It appears to be a 

eniculated red conferva. 1830 Lyete Princ. Geol. 1.207 The 

anks..are every where covered with reeds, lichen, confer- 
va:, and various kinds of aquatic vegetables, 1854 Hooker 
Llimal. Fruls. 1, xvi. 371 ‘The rocks .. were covered with a 
red conferva. 1882 Vixes Sachs’ Bot. 355 Air-cavities, from 
the bottoin of which the cells containing chlorophyll spring 
in a conferva-like manner. 

Confervaceous (kpnfuvdl-fos), a. Bot. [f. pree. 
+-acEous.) Of the nature of or allied to the 
genus Conferva , belonging to the Nat. Ord. Com- 
fervacex, which some alyologists have constituted 
for that genus and its alltes. 

1853 Pmiiwirs Rivers Vorksh. iv. 125 Siliceous parts of 
confervaceous plants. 1861 H. Macmittan footn. Page 
Nat. 164 The most singular of tle confervaceous alga. 


Conferval (kfnfS-1val\, a. and sé. Bot. 
pree. +-4L.] = CoNFERVOID a, and sd. 

1850 Prreika Mat. Afed. gor Confervals are_ particularly 
abundant in both hot and cold sulphureous springs. 

Confervite (kenfSsvoit). [fas pree. + -1TE.] 
A fossil plant, allied to Conferva, found chiefly in 
the Chalk. 

[1844 Mastece Medals Creation 1. 104 Confervites.— 
These cellular and aquatic plants are found sometimes in 


transparent quartz pebbles, and in chalk.} 1859-65 in 
Pace Handbn, Geol, Terms. 


Confervoid (kfnfs-svoid), 2. and sé. Bot. Ef. 
ey +-O1D.] 
. adj. Of the nature of or resembling a Con- 


| ferva; composed of articulated filaments; ‘also, 


applied to diseases caused by parasitie vegetations’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 311 A body resembling a 
bundle of confervoid threads. 1869 FE. A. Parkes Pract. 
Lyviene (ed. 3) 51 Alga: and confervoid growths. 

B. sé. An alga of the genus Conferva or of any 
allied genus; ‘any low vegetable growth in stag- 
nant water’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1854 Grirritn & Henerey Microgr, Dict. (ed. 2) 175/2 
Larger ..than those of any other Confervoids. 1867 J. 
Hoce Microsc. 1 i. 266 ‘The simplest forms of vegetahle 
life are met with in the Confervoids. 1883 A.W. Buytu 
Foods 542 The moving reproductive spores of confervoids. 

Confery, obs. f. CoMFRrEy. 

Confess (kpnfe's), v. Forms: 4 confessen, 
4-7 -fesse, (7 -fese), 5- confess; fa. ¢. and fa. 
pple. -ed; also 6-9 confest. [a. OF. confesse-r 
(rath c. in Littré), (= Pr. confessar, Sp. confesar, 
It. coufessare, med.L. confessare):—late L. confes- 
sare =*confessari, freq. of confitéri, ppl. stem confess-, 
to acknowledge, own, avow, confess, f. cont- intensive 
+fatéri, fass- to utter, deelare, disclose, manifest, 
avow, acknowledge, prob. from the same root as 
fart to speak, utter; ef Gr. pards, L. fatus ee 
fatum utterance, fitaré (freq.) to speak much.] 

I. generally. 

1. ¢rans. To deelare or disclose (something whieh 
one has kept or allowed to remain secret as being 
aera or ineonvenient to oneself); to ae- 

nowledge, own, or admit (a crime, charge, fault, 
weakness, or the like). Also aéso/, 

1386 Cuaucer Sgn.’s 7. 486 Myn harm I wol confessen 
er pace. 1526 Tixpace i i. 20 And he confessed nnd 
denyed not, and sayde playnly: I am not Christ. 1596 
Suaxs. Merch. V. i. he) Bass, Promise mie life, and ile 
confesse the truth. Por. Well then, confesse and liue. 166: 
Mutton , Z. x. 1100 And both confess'd .. thir faults, an 
pardon beg'd, 1684 Bunyan Pilger. ut. 34 Shall we go back 
again to my Lord, and confess our folly? 1706 Prior Ode 
to Queen 92 Human faults with human griefs confess; "Tis 
thou art chang’d. 1872 R. Exvtis Cafulius vi. 16 What- 
ever is yours to tell or ill or Good, confess it. 1 Moz.ey 
Univ. Serm,. x. 205 Some will confess this of themselves, 
and confess it with n kind of pride. 4 f 

+ b. refl. To make oneself known, diselose one’s 


identity. Ods. 
1393 Gower Conf, 1. 184 She her wolde nought confesse, 
Whan they her axen what she was. . 
¢. with sudord. clause stating the thing eonfessed. 
exgas Wryxtoun Crom, v1. xiv. 44 De Byschape pan con- 
fessyd, how he.. gat entre. 1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe 
Wks. 1883-4 V. 297 The re fellow would rather .. con- 
fesse hee crucified Iesus Christ, then ahide it ]the torture] 
any longer. 1602 Suaxs. /famm. m1. i. 5 He does confesse he 
feeles himselfe distracted. ax Lapy Harkett Auto 
” biog. (1875) 3, 1 confese I was guilty of disobedience. 1814 
Soutney Koderick x, Confessing how the love Which thus 
began in innocence, betray’d 4 unsuspecting heart. 1866 
G. Macnonacp Ann, QO. Neighd, xiii. (1878) 283, I have to 
confess that I loved Miss Oldcastle. 
d. with object and inf. compl. 
(The object inay be suppressed when a ref. pron, and 
the infinitive when éo de, 


(fas | 


CONFESS. 


1571 in H. Campbell Love.Lett. Mary ¢: Scots (1824) 10 
James Erle of Mortoun .. grantit and confessit him to have 
ressavit from the said Lord Regent an silver box. 1608 
Suaks. Per. v. iii. 2, here confess myself the king of Tyre. 
1608 Discow, Fesuit's Coll. in Cama. Mise. (1852) 22 They 
confessed themselves to be recusants. 1647 W. Browne tr. 
Polexander 1. 103, 1 confesse to measure things by the 
tules of common wisdome. 1655 Theophania 88, 1 confess 
myselfas ignorant..as unable, etc. 1 738 Berkevey Akiphr. 
u. § 4, I confess myself to be rather..confounded than 
convinced, : 

e. Often introducing a statement made in the 
form of a diselosure of private feeling or opinion ; 
¢.g. ‘I confess that I have my doubts about it’, 
z.¢. I must say that I have, ete. 

1568 Grarton Chron. M1. 72 If the Pope, sayde he.. 
wrought this revenge for me, I confesse it offendeth me 
nothing. 1576 Fremine Pawopl. Epist. 254 This exercise, 
1 must confesse, is laborious and painefull. 1632 Haywarp 
tr. Brondi*s Eromena 18 ‘The hazard I confesse is great, 
1653 Watton Angler Ep. Ded. 5, 1 do here freely confess, 
that I should falar excuse my self, then censure others. 
1711 Aopison Sect, No. 124 P 3, 1 must confess I am 
amazed that the Press should be only made use of in this 
Way. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2)1. 10, I confess that I was 
quite astonished at his beauty. 

2. To acknowledge, concede, grant, admit for 
oneself (an assertion or claim, that might be chal- 
lenged). Const. as in Ic, d. 

c1gso Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4864 He 
cryed orrybelly and confest clene saint cuthbert halynes. 
1535 CoverpaLe Eccl. ii. 15, 1 confessed within my harte, 
thai this also was hut vanite. 1597 Hooker Zecl. Pol. v. 
Ixx. §9 That very law of nature itself which all men confess 


' to be Gods law. 1653 Watton Azgler To Rdr., I did not 


| 1849 Bk. Com. Prayer, Athan. Creed, The 


undertake to write, or to publish this .. to please myself .. 
for, I have confest there are many defects in it. 1771 
Junius Lett. x\viii. 252 You confess that parliaments are 
fallible. 187a E. Peacock Madel Meron 1. vii. 118 A dis- 
torted knowledge, it niust be confessed, of religious duty. 
1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp, xii. (ed. 5) 189 The Kings of 
Cyprus and Armenia sent to Henry VI to confess them- 
pe his vassals and ask his help, ‘ 

3. To acknowledge one’s belief ¢ha/, to avow 
formally, esp. as an article of faith. 

1509 Fisner Fun, Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks, 309 |She) 
confessed assuredly, that in the sacrament was conteyned 
cryst Thesu. 1526 Tinpaty Fokn ix. 22 That yf eny man 
dyd confesse that he was Christ, he shuld be excommunicat. 

yght fayth is 
that we beleue and confesse: that our Lonic Jonis Christe 
the sonne of God, is God and man. . 

4. To nh bon or formally recognize (a 
person or thing) as having a certain character or 
certain elaims; to own, avow, declare belief in or 
adhesion to. 

1s26 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 259 h, Herken to y* 

ospell, and with all your herte confesse the same. 1549 

hk. Com, Prayer, Communion, Al they that do confesse 
thy holy name, 1587 N. T. (Genev.) Afaté. x. 32 Whosocuer 
therfore shal confesse me before men, him will I confesse 
[earlier vv. knowledge] also before my father which is in 
heauen. 160 jg oe Holy Living (1727) 224 We 


| pe it in our Creed, we confess it in our lives. 1848 


Ins. Jameson Sacr. § Leg. Art (1850) 361 He whom I 
confess and adore. 1857 Rusxtn J'ol. Econ, Art 20 We 
hnve long confessed it with our lips, though we refuse to 
confess it in our lives. . 

§. fig. To make known or reveal by eircum- 
stanees; to be evidenee of; to manifest, prove, 


attest. (fvet.) 

1 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 1. ti, Whose wayes .. 
confess no circumscription. 1652 Neepuam tr. Sedden's 
Mare Cl. Title-p., Thy great endeavors .. do confess thou 
act’st som great design. 1682 Drypen Afeda/ 81 And shews 
the Fiend confess'd without a veil. 1700 Brackmore 7b 
53, Mighty sufferings mighty guilt confess. 1715 Porz 
Viad n. 219 The voice divine confess’d the warlike maid. 
31816 Soutngy Lay of Laurcate, Dream 58 In re-appearing 
light confess‘d, There stood another Minister of bliss. 18aa 
Scotr Pirate xvi, Even the..strong-headed Magnus him- 
self had confessed the influence of the sleepy god. 

6. intr. Confess to (a thing): To plead guilty to 
(a Cee own to (a fault or weakness); to admit, 
acknowledge. With ¢udirect pass. 

1 Gouvso. Mist. Eng, 111, 26 These charges he .. de- 
nied; hut he confessed to one of as heinousn nature. 1776 
Jounson in Boswell 23 Mar., He confesses to onc bottle of 
port every day, nnd he ey come drinks more, 1840 Lever 
4, Lorrequer vi, 1 have already ‘ confessed’ to my crying 
sin..to follow the humour of the moment. 1873 Brack 
Pr, Thule xit._193 Ve had to confess to a certain sense of 
failure. 1888 F. Esc Mad. Midas. x, A... damsel, who 
was thirty-five years of nge, and confessed to twenty-two. 

b. The use of the verbal sb. in this construction aye 
to arise out of that of the infinitive as in 1 d, etc. : cf the 
series to confess himself to have (1571, in 1 d), confess to have, 
confess to having, of which the last is now most frequent. 
In some cases also confess fo appears to be short for confess 
to have (or hazing), as in to confess to |kaving) a dread: 
cf, the following. 

18a9 Soutney Sir 7. More 1. 244, 1 confess to having 
made free with his tail and his hoofs and his horns. 1845 
E. Warsurton Crese. §& Cross Ge 6) 1. Pref. ix, 1 confess 
to have borrowed freely. 1856 F. E, Pacer Orudet 71 Mrs. 
Brunt confessed to having a natural antipathy to the.. 
Curate. 1865 THirtwaLt Le??, (1881) 11. 47, 1 confess to 
a personal dread of frost. 1879 Scridner’s Alag. X1X. 1/1, 
I confess to finding no little pleasure in such] explorations. 
Cf. *1 confess to measure’, in 1d, 1647.] 


II. spectfically. 

7. Law. a. intr, To admit the truth of what is 
charged; to make a confession. Zo confess and 
avoid; to admit a charge, Lut show it to be invalid 


CONFESS. 


inlaw. b. ¢raxs, To admit (a thing) as proved, 
or legally valid. 

1586 T'uysne in Z/olinshed II. 1272/1, I determine .. to 
confesse and avoid .. whatsoever imperfections have now 
distilled out of my pen. 1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie 1. 
xix. (Arb.) 235 The good oralor ..will first admit it and in 
th’end auoid all for his hetter aduantage, and this figure is 
much vsed by our English pleaders in the Starchamber and 
Chancery, which they call to confesse and auoid. — 
Burton's Diary (1828) U1. 37 He may confess and avoid, 
confess and justify, or confess and mitigate, 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 271 Lord Bolingbroke, by a bond dated 
24) July 1770 with warrant of altorney to confess judg- 
ment ,. became bound to the lessee. /érd, V. 289 Though 
the defendant should appear to it, and confess lease, entry, 
and ouster. 1839 Keicutiry Hist. Eng. IL. 40 Cerlain 
just and legal impediments then confe: on her part. | 

8. Lec. To acknowledge sins orally asa religious 
duty, with repentanee and desire of absolution. 

a, irans. (Not orig. distinct from the general 
sense in 1.) 

c 1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. 938 It is reson pat he pat tres- 
passeth by his free wyl that by his free wyl he confesse his 
trespas. 1 CovervALE Lev. xvi. 21 Then shal Aaron 
laie both his handes vpon y* heade of him [the goale], and 
confesse ouer him all the myszdedes of y° children of Isracl. 
1849 Bh, Com. Prayer, Communion, That you confesse with 
an unfained hearte to almightie God, youre synnes and un- 
kyndnes towardes his Maiestie committed. Zéé¢., Let him 
coine to me, or to some other dyscrete and learned priest .. 
and confesse and open his synne and griefe secretly. 1611 
Bite Fas. v. 16 Confesse your faults one to another, and 
pray one for another, that yee may bee healed. 1687 Anr. 
Waxe Prep. for Death (J., If our sin be only against God, 
yet to confess it to his minister may be of good use, 

b. ref. To make formal confession of sins, esf. 
to a priest, in order to penance and absolttion. 

1477 Lanct. P. P72. B. x1. 53 Go confesse pe to sum frere 
and shewe hym pi synnes. c1q00 Row. Kose 7697 If ye 
woll you now confesse, And leve your sinnes more and 
lesse. ¢xsxx 1st Eng. Bk. Amer. Introd. (Arb.) 30/2 They 
confesse them to God alone and none prestes. 1g.. A'vé. 
of Curtesy 451 in Ritson Alef. Rom, II. 215 She confessed 
her devoutly tho, And shortely receyved the Sacramenl. 
1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, Bewail your own sinful 
lives, confess yourselves to Almighty God with full purpose 
of amendment of life. 1704 Appison /taly 6 Our Captain 
thought his Ship in so great Danger, that he fell upon his 
Knees and confess’d himself to a Capuchin ..on Board. 
18go Mrs. Jameson Leg. Alonast, Ord. (1863) 265 The 
young count .. confessed himself, set his house in order. 

c. with of Also in ¢ravesf. sense. 

1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. P 245 He moste confessen hym 
of alle the condiciouns that bilongen to his synne. 1393 
Gower Conf. I. 89 In this wise I ine confesse Of that ye 
clepe unbuxomnesse. 12604 Suaxs, O74. v, ii. 53 Confesse 
thee freely of thysinne. 1635 Pacitt CAristianogr. 1. (1646) 
75 They confesse themselves of all their sinnes to the Priest. 

d. zr. in same sense as the vet. 

1392 Suaks. Rom. §& Ful. w. i. 23 Par. Come you to 
wnake confession to this Father? ad, To answere that, 1 
should confesse to you. 1812 J. Braoy Clavés Cal. (1815) 
I. 210 Prior to the Reformation every communicant.. was 
obliged individually to confess to his parish priest. 1880 
Outpa Adoths II. 314 For she does go to confess. ; 

9. trans. Of the priest: To hear the confession 


of, to act as a confessor to, to slirive. Also aédsol. 

1377 Lanai, P. Pl. GB. xi. 76 Ich haue moche merueille .. 
Why 3o0wre couent coueytcth to confesse and to burye, 
Rather pan to baptise harnes, 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
Avj, The preest cam and confessid him. @ 1533 Lp. Brr- 
ners 2/2078 Ixii. 217 He confessyd Huon and assoylled hym 
of all his synnes. 1603 Sunaxs. Adeas. for Al. v. 533, I haue 
confes’d her, and I know her vertue, 177¢ FRANKLIN A ufo. 
biog, Wks, 1840 I. 63 A priest visited her, to confess her 
every day, 1889 Zadlet 28 Dec. 1053, I went to see and 
confess an old man. 

absol, 1840 Macautay Ranke Ess. (1851) I. 141, The 
faithful servant of the Church was preaching, catcchising, 
confessing, beyond the Niemen. A 

b. passive. Of the penitent: To be shriven: 
oftn=8 b, Zo be confessed of; to be assoiled of 
by confession. 

1340 Gaw. § Gr. Knut. 239% Pou art confessed so clene, 
be-knowen of py mysses, cx1440 Gesta Rowt, xcv. 425 
(Add. MS.) A grete man..that was not confessid of a longe 
tyme. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xu iv, I counceyle yow 
said the kynge to be confessid clene. As for that said sire Bors 
I wille he shryuen with a good wylle. «1533 Lp. Berners 
#uon \xxxiii. 260, I know one [synne}..the whiche as yet ye 
were neuer confessyd of. 1632 Lirucow 7rav. viii. 346 A 
Peasant. .was confessed, and receiued the Sacrament. 

10. Confess and be hanged: a proverbial phrase, 
found with variations and frequent allusive appli- 
cation in 16-17th e. 

It is uncertain whether the ‘confess’ referred originally to 
shriving or to confession of crime. From the Pepys quot., 
the use of the expression appears to have been a degree 
ruder than saying ‘ You lie’, 

¢1s92 MarLowe Jew of Malta w. ii, Blame not us, but 
the proverb,—Confess and be hanged. 1604 Suaxs, O¢h. 
1y. 1.38 To confesse and be hang‘d for his labour. First to 
be hang’d, and then to confesse, 1662 Perys Diary 8 Sept., 
The young Queen [Katherine] answered, ‘You lye’; which 
was the first English word that I ever heard her say: which 
made the King Rood sport; and he would have taught her 
to say in English, ‘Confess and be hanged’. 1662 FULLER 
Worthies (1811) Il. 407 The simple Earl was perswaded 
. -to confess the fact..and so. .soon after found the Proverb 
true, ‘Confess, and be beheaded’. 

+ Confe'ssal. O¢s. rare—'. [f. ConFESS + -AL.] 
The action of confessing ; confession. 

1589 Puttennam Lng, Poesie m1, xix. (Arb.) 235 When the 
matter is so plaine that it cannot be denied or trauersed, it 
is good that it be justified by confessall and anoidance, 
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Confessant (kfnfesint). [f Conress + -antl, 
corresp. to F. coufessant, med.L. confessiut-em 
pr. pple.] One who confesses or makes a confes- 
sion, esp. as a religious duty. 

21603 ‘T. Cartwricut Confut, Rhema. Nv T. (1618) 248 
Why is it not enough in the Confessant, for his confession 
to say onely, I confesse all my sins? 1625 Bacon «1 poph. 477 
‘The confessant kneels down before the priest. 1843 Borrow 
Bible in Spain iii, (1872) 18 All these charms were fabrica- 
tions of the monks, who had sold them to their infatuated 


confessants, 1880 19/4 Cent. VII. 120 The confessant’s sig- 
nature was awanting. 
| Confessa‘rius. [mced.L. conjessdrius, f. 


confess-, ppl. stem of confilér? to CONFESS.] =next. 

1661 Cressy Reft. Oaths nae & Adleg. 50 As for that 
purely spiritual Jurisdiction that a Bishop exercises in cen- 
sures, or a Confessarius over his penilent in the internal 
Court of conscience. 1745 A. Burter Lives of Saints, 
Camilins (1847) VII. 208 Making use of St. Philip Neri for 
his confessarius. 1845 G. Oniver Coll, Bios. Soc. of Jesus 
74 He..was confessarius to the English college a1 Rome. 

+Confe'ssary. Ods. (ad. med.L. coufessirt-us ; 
see prec.] 

1. A casnist who deals with confession. 

21619 Donne Biadavaros (1644) 98 he Confessaries of 
these tinics. 1649 Br. Hatx Cases Conse. u. viii. 187 ‘The 
strange determination of learned Azpilcueta, the oracle of 
Confessaries .. teaches, that the prisoner .. is not bound at 
his death to confesse the crime to the world. 

2. A father confessor. 

21656 Br. Hau. Servt. Wks. I. 289 (T.) To resist it, as 
partial magistrates ; to reveal it, as treacherous confessaries. 

3. Onc who makes a confession ; a confessant. 

1608 ‘T, Morton Preant. /ncounter 10 Kuery penitent 
Confessarie must receiue absolution. 

+Confessatrix. Ols. rare’. [med. or 
mod.L. fem. agent-n. from coufessdre to confess: 
see -TRIX.] A fcmale confessor of the faith. 

1604 Parsons 3rd 1’t. Three Convers. Eng. 269 Vet 
setteth he downe the one for a principall rubricated Martyr 
. & the other for a Confessatrix. 

Confessed (kfife'st), Ap. @. Also 7-9 econfest. 
[f. Coxress v. +-ED 1] 

1. Acknowledged as true; avowed, owned, ad- 
initted ; evident, made manifest. 

1561 I’. Norton Calvin's dust. 1. 23 Vhe Prophet..1laketh 
it for confessed truth. 1643 Mitton Divorce Wks. 1738 I. 
170 ‘To..doa confest good work. 1790 Parey J/ora Pan. 
1.2 The design and composition of the fetiers are in general 
so confessed. 1808 J. Barrow Codzid, un. 761 ‘The prince 
confest to every warrior’s sight. 1844 STANLEY <lynold 
(1858) I. iv. 165 A confessed and unconquerable difficulty. 

b. Zo stand (happear) confessed: i.e. made 
known, revealed, open to recognition. 

1708 Rowe Royal Convert (T.), The perfidious author 
stands confest. @ 1763 Suenstone “legies vit. 17 Instant a 
grateful form appear'd confest. 1866 Motiey Dutch Rep. 
y. i. 655 Throwing off his disguise .. the youthful paladin 
stood confessed. 

2. That has confessed his sins, shriven. 

c1480 Aderlin i, 10 Yef he were confessed and repentani, 
and,.he wolde resceyve penance .. he sholde [haue] anoon 
forgevenesse. 1812 J. Brapy Claves Cal. (1815) I. 210 One 
who looked like a confessed or shrived culpril. 

Confessedly (kynfe'sédli), adv. Also 7 con- 
festly. [f. pree.+-Ly¥ 2.] 

l. By general admission or acknowledgement ; 
admittedly. 

1640 Br. Hare. Efésc. u. $ 11. 146 [Ignatius] in all those 
confessedly-genuine Epistles, which he wrote. 1667 Decay 
Chr, Piety (V.\, That principle which is confestly predomi- 
nant in our nature. 1772 Futns Lett, Ixviii. 337 The star 
chamber a court confessedly arbitrary. 1861 WiLL Utitit, 
v. 83 Rules of justice confessedly truc. 1867 Freuman Norm, 
Cong. (1876) 1. vi. 492 ‘The letter is confessedly 2 forgery. 

2. By personal confession, avowedly. 

1777 Sueriwan Sch. Scand. 1. i, ‘The latter allached to 
Maria, and confessedly beloved hy her. 1878 H. H. Ginss 
Omére 20 His antagonists having confessedly bad hands 
there is more likelihood of there being a good set of cards 
in the stock. 

Confessee (kgnfesi-). rare. 
-FE.] a. One who is confessed (by a priest). 
One to whom confession is made. 

Pent gnens and to be avoided.) 

1601 F. Gopwin Bfs. Eng. 377 Either the Confessor, or 
the Confessee, or the reporter, fied I doubt not. 1839 J. 
Rocers Antipapopr, xiv. § 1. 305 Confessor and confilent, or 
rather confessee and confesser commonly in private. 

Confesser (kgnfe’sa1).  [f. Conress v.+-ER1,] 
One who confesses or makes confession. 

1836-46 in Smart Walker's Dict. 1839 [see prec.}. 

Confessing (kfnfesin), v1. sb. [f. Coxvess v. 

+-InGl,] The aetion of the vb. ConrvEss; acknow- 
ledging, avowing ; ees eonfessions. 

1611 Biss 1 Esdras ix. 8 Now by confessing giue glory 
vnto the Lord. 1642 QO. Sepowickxe England's Preserv. 3 
By Fastings, hy confessings, by prayings. 2656 Br, Hat 
Occas, Medit, (1851) 37 O God, if the confessing of thine 
own gifts ay glorify thee. 

Confe'ssing, f//. «. [f. as pree. + -1nG?,] 
That eonfesses. Hence Confessingly adv. 

@ 1658 CLeveLanp Model New Rel. 25 That they may see 
confessingly and swear, They have not seen at all this 
Fourteen Year. ‘ 

Confession (kfnfe'fan). Also 4-7 with usual 
interchange of 7 and y, 0 and ov, (5 -fescione). 
[a. F. confession (12th c. in Littré), carly ad. L. 
confession-ent, n. of action f. confiléri to Conress.] 


[f. ConFEss v, + 
b. 


CONFESSION. 


I. The action of confessing, 
1. The disclosing of something the knowledge of 
which by others is considered humiliating or pre- 


judicial to the person confessing ; a making known 


or acknowledging of onc’s fault, wrong, erime, 
weakness, ctc. 

1602 Suaxs. //ami. i. i. 9 When we would bring him on 
to some Confession Of his true state. 16r1 Dekker Neoar- 
ing Girl Wks. 1873 II. 173 Confession is but poore ainensls 
for wrong, Vulesse a rope would follow. 1781 Ginson Deed. 
& £2. IIL. 240 Yortures, to force from their prisoners the 
confession of hidden treasure. 1876 Gro. Entot Dan. Der. 
vi, Isabel. did not forsee her own impulse to confession. 

b. Law. Acknowledgement before the proper 
authority of the truth of a statement or charge ; 
acknowledgement by a culprit of the offence 
charged against him, wheu he is asked to plead to 
the indictment. Confession and avoidance: ad- 
mission of the truth of an adverse allegation, with 
the allegation of some new matter tending to avoid 
its legal effect. 

1574 tr. Létticton's Tenures 37>, Eyiher he is villaine by 
prescripcion .. or he is villain by his own confession i 
court of recerde, 1641 Vertes de da Ley 74 Which confes- 
sion of the prisoner himselfe is the most cerlaine answer 
and best satisfaction that may bee given to the Judge to 
condemne the offeudor. J/od. The prisoner has made a 
full confession. ‘ : 

2. Asa religious act: The acknowledging of sin 
or sinfulness; ¢sf. such acknowledgement made 
in set form in public worship. 

1380 Wye.ir Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 27 Ile smote upon his 
breesl, to figure true coufesstoun. c14q0 Gest owt, i. 4 
(Itarl. MS.) Putte downe..thyne old lif of synne, and enire 
yn lo the bathe of confessione. 1549 B44. Com. Prayer, 
Conminnion, Make your humble confession 1o almightie 
God, and to his holy church here gathered together in hys 
name, mekely knelyng upon your knees. @ 1600 Hoon 
Lect. Pol, wiv. $6 Public confession they thought neces- 
sary by way of discipline, not privale confession, as in the 
nature of a sacrament, necessary. 1720 Wreaitry /dlust. 
Ba. Com. Prayer (1839) 113 Such as would pray effeciually 
have always begun with confession, 1884 Biunr «dlxnot. 
Bk. Cont, Prayer 181 ‘Yo place a public Confession and 
Absolution within the reach of all, day by day. 

b, sfee. ‘The confessing of sins to a priest, as 
a teligious duty; more fully, sacramenéal or auri- 
cular confesston. 

1377 Lanes. 2’. 22. B. xu. 176 How contricionn with-oule 
confessioun conforteth pe soule. ¢ 1394 P. £70. Crede 468 Pet 
couelen confessions to kachen some hire, And sepultures 
also some waylen to cacchen. ¢ 1500 Lancelot 2083 If thar 
thow at confessioune hath ben, And uakith the of al thi 
synnis clen. 1549 15¢ Bh. Cont. Prayer, Contunuiion, Re- 
quiryng suche as shalbe salisfied wilh a generall confession, 
not to be offended with them that doe use .. the auriculer 
and sceret confession to the Priesl. 1591 Suans. 720 Geet, 
v. ii. 41 Besides she did intend Confession At Patrick's Cell 
this euen, 19713 SteeLe Laglishin. No. 49. 314, | .- have 
not for some months been at Confession. 1824 Scotr A cd. 
gauntlet ch. xv, A lovely lass to a friar came, ‘To confession 
a-morning early, 1865 Usfon Kev. III. 614 Confession, 
again, as it is ordinarily administered among us, is another 
stumbling-block. 


3. Acknowledgement of a statement, claim, cte. ; 


admission, concession. 

1380 Wyeiir MWycke? (1828) p. xiii, By youre owne con- 
fession muste il nedes be that we worshyppen a false god in 
the chalyce. 1605 Br. Hate Jledit. & Vows u. § 49 There 
are three grounds of friendship .. and by all confessions, 
that is the surest which is mpon vertue. 1628 Hossrs 
Thucyd. (1822) 99 This year, by confession of all men, was 
of all other.. most free and healthful. 1838-9 Hattam 
fist. Lit. 1. iv.1. $19 There were lwo, who had by common 
confession reached a consummate elegance of style. 


4, The recognizing or acknowledging .of a per- 
son or thing) as having a certain character or 
certain claims ; declaration of belief in or adhesion 
to; acknowledgement, profession, avowal wheu 
asked; sfec. the testimony rendered by a Confessor 


(sense 2). - ‘ 

1382 Wyciir 2 Mace. x. 38 ‘Thei blessiden the Lord in 
ympnys and confessiouns. “1549 B&. Cont. Prayer, Collect 
Trin, Sunday, By the confession of a true fayth to ac- 
knowlege the glorye of the eternall trinitie. 1602 Suaxs. 
Llam. W. vii. 96 [lee mad confession of you, And gaue you 
such a Masierly report, for Art. 168: O. Heywoop Diary 
23 Aug. 21, Then Mr. Jo. Heyw'd made his Confession, etc, 
Then they proceeded to Imposition of Hands. 1795 J- 
Mackaicut Epistles, Ront. x. 10 There isa difference be- 
tween the Srofession, and the confession of our faith. 1833 
Cruse Eusedius v. i. 172 But this hlessed saint ..in the 
midst of her confession itself renewed her strength. 


II. That which is confessed, its matter or form. 
5. That which is made known in confessing ; the 


matter confessed. . 9 4 Ree 
1432-50 tr. /igden (Rolls) 1. 167 Seynte Austyn seythe in 
hist ate of conteeionea’ @ 1536 TINDALE IWks, 180 (R.) 
The hishop knoweth the confession of whoin he Iusteth 
throughout all his dioces. 1602 Suaks. 4//’s Well ww. iii 
130 His confession is taken, and it shall bee read to his 
face. 1603 B. Jonson Panegyre Entr. Yames, And this 
confession flew from every voice, Never had land more 
reason to rejoice, 1632 Litucow 77rav. (1682) x. 432 The 
Governer commanded me to subscribe my Confession, 
which I voluntarily obcyed. /id. 437 And_now after long 
and new Examinations .. they iy my first and second 
Confession so run in one, that the Governer swore, I had 
learned the Art of Memery. 1833 G. Wanpincrton /fis¢, 
Ch. 126 To proclaim... the nature of the confessions which 
they had received. 188: Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet 


CONFESSIONAIRE. 


: 155 Kitty should enter these confessions in a book, said 
sther. 

6. A formulary containing a general acknowledge- 
ment of sinfulness, such as frequently forms part of 
public Christian worship. 

x 535 Marshalls Primer m 3 Primers Hen. V1 (1848) 
45 A General Confession for every sinner. 3552 Bk. Cos. 
Prayer, Morning, A general Confession, to be said of the 
whole Congregation. /éfd., Communion Service, Then 
shall this general confession be made. 1711 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 147 P2 The Confession was read with such a resigned 
Humility. 1815 Horstey Bk. of Psalms (1821) I. 292 
Psalm li, The Penitential Confession of the converted 
Jews. 1884 Buunt Annet. Bk. Com. Prayer 182 The 
general Confession ine to be an original composition of 
some of the revisers of 1552. 

7. (More fully Confession of Faith.) A formulary 
in which a church or body of Christians sets forth 
the religious doctrines which it considers essential; 
an authoritative declaration of the articles of belief ; 
a crecd. 

Sometimes applied to the ancient cecumenical creeds; but 
more usually to the formulated statements of doctrine 
put forth by the various Reformed churches in the 16th and 
17th c., of which that of Augsburg (1530) was the earliest, 
and the first (1560) and second (1580-1) Confession of Faith 
of the Church of Scotland, and the Westniinster Confession 
(1643-7), are most noted in the history of Great Britain. 

1536 ‘Vaverxer tfit/e) The Confession of the Faith of the 
Germans, exhibited at Augusta; 1o which is added The 
Apology of Melancthon defending the said Confession. 
134g Bk. Com. Prayer, Rubric to Athanasian Creed, 
Upon Trinitie Sonday, shalbe song or sayd..this confession 
of our christian fayth. 1561 (fitde) The Confessione of 
the fayth and doctrin beleved and professed by the Pro- 
testantes of the Realme of Scotland exhibited to the estates 
of the sam in Parliament. 1571 NortnpRoowe (title) A 
Breefe and Pithie Summe of the Christian Faith, made in 
Fourme of a Confession. 1880 (¢/t/e: ‘The Confession of 
Faith of the Kirk of Scotland or the National Covenant. 
1612 Brirewoon Lang. § Kelig. Pref, 22 The Confessions 
themselves are these, the Angelicane, the Scotiane, French, 
Helvetian former and later, the Belgick, Polonick, Argen- 
tine, Augustane, Saxonick, Wirtenbergick, Palatine, Bo- 
hemick or Waldensian Confession. 1632 J. Lee Short 
Sartey Sweden 76 To professe the reformed religion, ac- 
cording to the confession of Austourg or Augustane con- 
fession. 1643 Acts Gen. cissembly Fin. 19 Aug., Sess. 
1g The union of this Island in one Form of Kirk-govern- 
ment, one Confession of Faith, one Catechism, 1827 
Wuatety Logic 11837) 371 Vhe correctness of a formal and 
deliberate confession of Faith, is not always of itself, a 
sufficient safeguard against error. 1861 Srawtey Last. Ch. 
iv. (1869 149 The Nicene Creed remained the one public 
confession. 1874 Moktxyv Compromise 1886) 170 We see 
the same men..ultering assents to confessions of which 
they really reject every syllable —and who do not know 
they are acting a part, end making a mock both of their 
own reason and their own probity. 


b. The religious body or church united by one 
Confession of Faith ; a communion, 


a1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Alon, (1642) Those right 
learned..Clerks of his owne Confession. 


III. 8. A tomb in which a martyr or confessor 
ts buried, and, by extension, the whole structure 
erected over it; also, the crypt or shrine tnder 
the high-altar, or the part of the altar, in which 
the relics are placed. Called also ConFEsSIONARY 
and + ConFESStoNAL, 


3670-98 Lassecs Voy. /faly I. 24 ‘Vhis place, as it cou- 
serves the Lo, of St. Peter, i> called the Confession of 
Peter. /bid. 11. 26 Near the Confession of S. Peter is au 


old hraren statue of S. Peter. 1844 Lincaro Anglo Sax, 
Ch. (1858) 11. i. 36 A chest of oak or stone, sometimes called 
the confession, sonietimes the sepulchre, had been prepared ; 
in it he deposited three portions of the eucharist, together 
with the relics; the slab was then placed over it, and the 
masonry of the altar, if it were built of stone, hastily com- 
pleted. 1847 Ln. Linpsay Cér. Art I. 66 (S. Mark's) The 
confession, or ciborium, within the sanctuary, is also highly 
curious. 31885 Axnotp Cath. Dict. 207/1 s.v., If an altar was 
erected over the grave, then the name ‘confession’ was given 
to the tomb, the altar, aud the cubiculum, 


9. alirib., as confession-chair, -money, -seal, 

1674 Buount Glossogr., Confessionary. .also, a Confession. 
seat. 3693 tr, Evaillianne's Obs, Journ, Naples 319 Walk. 
ing in their Churches about their Confession-chairs from 
Morning to Night. 1709 De For Life Rozelli (1713) I. 
29, Thad sat myself down in a Confession-Chair. 1844 Svo. 
Ssitu Wks, (1867) I. 338 Twice a year the holy man 
collects confession money, under the denomination of 
Christmas and Easter offerings. 1865 Union Rev. II. 614 
The confession-bell at the London oratory. 

|| Confessionaire (kéiifgsionf'r). [F.=med.L. 
confesstonari-us sce CONFESSIONARY.) One who 
has been confessed by the priest. 

3748 Ricuarpson Clarissa I. xxiii, 142 Like an ahsolved 
confessionaire. 

Confessional (k/nfc-fonal), 5. [In sense 2 
a. ¥. confessional = \t. confesstonale, med.L. con- 
fesstonale (neuter of confessiénal-is adj.), quoted 
by Du Cange in the scuse ‘saerum penitcntix 
tribunal’ in 1563. Sense 1 is app. a distinct 
subst. use of the adj.] 


+1. A due for hearing or giving permission to 
hear confession. Oés. 

1596 in Foxe A. & Jf. Hen. VII. Cases Papal 728 
What should I speake here of my dailie reuenues, of my 
first fruites, annates, palles, indulgences, huls, confessionals, 
and such like, which come to no small masse of money. 

2. A desk, stall, cabinct, or box, in which the 
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priest sits to hear confessions in a Roman Catholic 
church. 

1737 Cuamarrs Cyc/., Confessional is also used in the 
Romish church for a little box or desk in the church, where 
the confessor takes the confessions of the penitents. 1740 
Warsurton Drv. Legat. ww. iv. Wks. 1811 1V, 118, I [Acosta] 
have seen an Indian bring to the confessional a confession 
of all his sins written.. by picture and characters. 1858 
Hawtnorne Fr. & /¢, Yrnds. (1872) 1. 7 A confessional..a 
little oaken structure about as big as a sentry-box with a 
closed part for the priest to sit in, and an open one for the 
penitent to kneel at. : : 

b. Taken typically for the practice of confession, 
with its concomitants. 

1816 Byron Siege Cor. iii, More constant at confessional, 
More rare at masque aud festival. 1862 Goutsurn /’ers. 
Relig. i. (1873) 7 Before the Reformation, the Confessional 
existed as a living power in the Church. 1871 Mor.ey 
Voltaire (1886) 126 The clergy had the pulpit and the con- 
fessional, and their enemies had the press. 

ce. attrib., as confessional-box, -chatr. 


1792 Archzologia 261 Confessional chairs..probahly al- | 


ways were of w 1840 CLoven dA monurs de Voy... 109 
Pseudo-learning and lies, confessional-boxes and postures. 

43. =ConFession 8, CONFESSIONARY 2. Ods, 

1704 Anoison //ady {J.), In one of. the churches I saw a 
pulpit and confessional, very finely inlaid with lapis-lazuli 
ite g1 CuamBers Cycl, Confesstonal, or Confessionary, in 
church-history, a place in churches, usually under the main 
altar, wherein were deposited the bodies of deceas’d saints, 
inartyrs, and confessors, 

Confessional (kfnfefanal),@. [f. Conression 
+-AL! corresp. to med.L. confesstondl-1s and mod. 
F, confessionel.) 

1. Of the naturc of or pertaining to confesston. 

1817 N. Drake Séaks. 11. 72 If we dismiss these confes- 
sional sonnets, 1823 Gatr /nfatl H. xxiv. 231 In the con- 
fessional moments of contrition. 1827 G. 5. Faser Orig. 
Expiatory Sacr. 216 Not an expiatory sin-offering, but an 
offering merely confessional of sin. . 

2. Of or pertaining to Confessions of Faith, or 
systems of formulated ‘Theology. 


1882-3 Scuare Eucycl. Relig. Knowl. 111. 1972 Confes- 
sional differences concern the condition of the dead during 
the period between death and the resurrection. 1889 A. B. 


Bruce Sp. ut Mausf Coll, Oxf. 16 Oct., In theology our 
position might be described as Biblical, as distinct from cou- 
fessional. We want to know what the Bible really teaches. 

Confessiona‘lian, s/. and a. rave. [f. pree. 
(sense 2)+-AN.] a. 56. Onc who advocates the 
principle that a church should have a formal Con- 
fession of Faith. b. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
discusston of this question. 

1771 Gent. Mag. X1.1. 405, Iam, Vours, A Confessionalian. 
ee A suinmary view of the Confessionalian controversy. 

Confe‘ssionalism. [fas prec. +-1sa.] The 
ptinciple of formulating a Confession of Faith; 
adherence to a formulated thcological system. 

1876 A. M. Farraairn Strauss win Contemp, Rev, June 
132 Pictism in Wiirtemberg, Confessionalism in Prussia, 
were growing narrower. 1882-3 Scuare Lucycl. Relig. 
Knowl. 1. 482 ‘Vhe age of scholastic and polemic confes- 
sionalism [from the muddle of the 17th to the middle of the 
18th century}. | 4 

Confe'ssionalist. [f. as pree. + -1sT.] 

1. Onc who makes confession. 

1827 Bentuam Rationale Evid. Wks. 1843 VIL. 30 Phy- 
sical and involuntary symptoms of fear, betrayed hy the 
confessionalist upon an occasion specified. 

2. A confessor, onc who sitsin the confessional’, 

1846 Worcester cites Houcner. 

3. =CONFESSIONALIAN 56. 

Confe:ssionalize, 7. nonce-wd. [f. as pree. + 
-1z£.) ¢utr. To introduce or use the confessional. 

1860 Sat. Kev, 1X. 137/2 A confessionalizing curate. 

Confessionary (kfnfe‘feniri), a. [ad. med. 
or mod.L. confessiénart-us, f. confesston-: see -ARY.] 
Of or pertaining to confesston. 

r607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antechr. u. vi. 51 Conformitie 
doth require of vs a confessionarie approbation of the cere- 
monies by subscription. 1611 Corcr., Confcssionnaire, 
confessionari¢e; belonging to, or treating of, auricular con- 
fession. 1783 Br. R. Crayton in FE. H. Palmer Desert of 
Exodus vi, tay) 106 Confessionary priests used formerly 
to sit to hear the confessions of the pilgrims. 3864 1. Tay- 
Lor in Gd. Words 230 A confessionary prayer. 

Confe'ssionary, s/. [ad.med.L. confesstonirt- 
unt (cited by Du Cange in sense 1 from Conneil of 
Sevillc, 15t2), ueuter of coufessibnarius adj.) 

+1. =COoNFESSIONAL sé. 2. Obs. 

1669 Wooouran St. Teresa i. iii. 16 He came and spake 
with me in a Confessionary. 1704 Collect, Voy. (Churchill) 
ILL. 76/1 The Confessionary is so turn‘d, as the. .Confessor 
cannot see the Woman that enters to Confess. 1798 
Archzol, X. 299 (D.) These stalls have heen improperly 
termed confessiouaries or confessionals, 

2. = ConFEssion 8. 

3727-51 [see CONFESSIONAL 56, 3]. 1848 B. Weaa Cont. 
Ecclesiol. 430 The crypt or confessionary retains an original 
altar. 38 Bin G. Scort Lect. Archit. 11,29. 188: — Eng. 
Ch, Archit. % 9 In front of the altar and the confessionary 
was the choir of the inferior clergy and singers. 

+Confessioner. Oés. [f. Conression + -ER1.] 
An advocate of auricular confession ; a confessor. 

1561 T. N[ortox] Calvin's Just. ut. iv. (1634) 307 The 
Confessioners [L. confessionarii) alleadge for this purpose 
the power of the Keies. rg8x J. Bert Haddon's Answ. 
Osor, 268 Your couled confessioners, who be privie & par- 
takers of your hidden abhomiuations. 


CONFESSOR. 


Confessionist (kénfefonist). [a. F. con- 
Jesstoniste, and 16th c. L. confessionista.) 

1, An adherent of a particular religious confes- 
sion, sfec. of the Augsburg Confession, a Lutheran. 

¢ 3968 in Fulke Two Treat. (1577) 1. 61, I aske of them 
whether the Lutherans, Zuinglians, lirians, Caluenistes, 
Confessionistes, etc...beallofone Church? 1625 Br. Mous- 
tacu Afp. Czsar Ded. 1, The controversies... between the 
Protestant and Romish confessionists. 3832S. R. MaiTLaxo 
facts and Doc. 124 Vhe reformers were taunted with the 
name of Confessionists. 1849 W. Firzceratn tr. Whitaker's 
Disput. 380 There is the utmost unanimity amongst the 
Confessionists (as they call them) in all things necessary, 
that is, in the articles of faith. 

2. =CONFESSIONALIST 1. 

1858 Sat. Rev. V. 269/1 The thorough confessionist always 
overstates his guilt. 

Confe'ssionless, 2. [f as prec. + -LESS.] 
Having no Confession of Fatth, or formal creed. 

1883 Missionary Herald Bese Sept. 339 (Austria) They 
characterize the ‘ Free Reformed Church ‘not, as heretofore, 
*Confessionless’, 3888 Pall Mall G. 7 Feb. 3/1 His 
wretched Parliament .. though often avowedly confession- 
less, deem it wise policy to persecute the Greek Orthodox. 


Confe'ssive, a. rare. [f. L. confess- (see Con- 
FESS) +-1VE.) Having the effect of confessing. 


18a: New Monthly Mag. 11. 351 An exclamation too con- 
fessive of the ardour of the address. 

Confessor (kfnfe'sox). Forms: 1-2, 5-9 con- 
fessor, 3-4 -ur, 4-7 -our, 5-6 -oure, 6 -ore. [a. 
L. confessor, and its F. repr. confessor, -ur, A¥. 
-our (mod.F, -cur), agent-n. f. L. confiléri to Cos- 
rEss. (In sense 2, OF, had also confes:—L. con- 

fessus onc who has confessed.) The historical 
pronunciation, from AF. and ME. confessour, is 
confessor, which is found in all the poets, and is 
recognized by the dictionaries generally, down to 
Smart, 1836-49, who has confessor in senses 2 and 
3, confe'sser in sense 1b; for these, Craig 1847 
has confessor and confessor; but confessor is now 
generally said for both.] 

1. gen. Onc who makes confession or public 
acknowledgement or avowal of anything. 

a. of religious belief, of Christ, ete. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 20867 (Cott.) Petre was .. of godd sun 
first confessur. ¢1s40 Pilgr. T. 372 Of Iesu Christ many a 
confessore. 3 Mitton Afol. Smect, (1851) 291 They 
scourg‘d the confessors of the a 1659 Gentl. Calling 
(1696) 89, I can scarce think the Devil has any such stout 
Confessors, but will then betray his cause. 1733 SHAFTESB. 
Charac, Wi (3737) III. 33 Its greatest Confessors and 
Assertors. 17ax Strvve Eccl. Mem. U1. xxvii. 235 A good 
man, and ancient professor and confessor of religion. 1866 
Neate Seg. & /lymus, And the Saints, through toil and 
shame Brave Confessors of Thy Name. 4 

b. of a crite, sin, or offence charged. (In this 
sense written by Smart and others CoNFESSER.) 

3594 Nasu Unfort. Trav. Wks. 1883-4 V. 35 They vowed 
cither to make him a confessor or a martir in atrice. 1693 
C Matner Wond. /avis, World 15 A thousand preter- 
natural Things .. wherein the Confessors do acknowledge 
their Concernment. 1737 Ozett Aadelais Author's Prol. 
I. cxxxi. note, | have translated Confesseur, Con/fessarins, 
for so our English Roman Catholics call their Father Con- 
fessor..A Confessor seems to mean the Person confessing 
not the Person confess'd to. 1755 Jounson, Confessor .. he 
who confesses his crimes. Dict. 1793 Warner Pron, Dict, 
Confessor .. this word can now have the accent on the 
second syllahle, only when it means One who confesses his 
crimes; a sense in which it is scarcely ever used. 1847 
Craic, Conféssor, one who confesses his crimes, 

2. techn. One who avows his religion in the face 
of danger, and adhcres to it under persecution and 
torture, bnt does not suffer martyrdoin ; sfec. one 
who has been recognized by the chttrch in this 


character. (The earliest scnse in ee 
[c 1000 Eric Past. Eg. in Thorpe Laws IL. 370 Pa maran 
andetteras pe we hatad confessores.] av}, Cott, form. 
239 Mid martiren, mid hali confessoren, mid halie meiden. 
crz00 Trin, Coll. /fom. 185 Apostles and martirs and con- 
fessors. a1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Hom. 261 Pe cun- 
fessurs hird pe liueden igod lif, ant haliche deiden. ¢ 1305 
Edmund Conf. in E, &. P. (1862) 7x Seint’ Edmund pe 
confessour pat lip at Ponteneye. 3432-59 tr. //(gden (Rolls) 
1. 379 Alle the seyntes of that cuntre ii reland]} be confessores, 
and noo martir. 126 /‘ler. Perf (W. de W. 1532) 181h, 
Martyrs, confessours and virgyns. 1642 Futter /foly 4 
Prof, St. w. ii, 296 (Ridley & Hooper) Their upper parts 
were hut Confessours, when their lower parts were Martyrs, 
and hurnt to ashes. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 33 Gods 
power to keep the fire from burning the three Confessors, 
uae 3. 1709 Stavre Aun. Ref, xxiii. 238 Miles Coverdale 
..a confessor and an exile. 1736 Cuannter //ist. Persec. 
84 He is no more a Confessor in my esteem, than Laud is a 
Boo. ee Emerson Eng. Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) 
IL. 97 The English church has .. the seal of martyrs and 
confessors. 1880 Hatcn Bampt. Lect. ii. 42 In times of 
persecution the confessors in prison had to be fed. 1885 
Arnotp Cath. Dict. s.v., St. Martin was the first... of the 
Confessors whom the Church honoured with an office. 


b. The Confessor: =King Edward the Con- 


fessor, canonized in 1161. 

[exx43 Witt. Matnesa. Gest. Reg. Angi. u.§ 196 (heading) 
De Sancto Eadwardo Tertio, Rege et Confessore. ¢ 3245 
Estotre de St. Aedw. te Rei 4486 (Rolls) 151 Li seint Cum- 
fessur, Aedward lirois.] 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xxiv. 1066 
(R.) Good Edward, from the rest Of that renowned name 
by Confessor expressed. 1655 Futter CA. fist, u. vi § 37, 
I confesse I understand not how the name Confessour 1s 
proper to King Edward, 1841 Wornsw. Eccl. Sonne \. 


CONFESSORESS. 


xxxi. Morne. Conquest, The woman-hearted Confessor pre- 
pares The evanescence of the Saxon line. 1878 Enita 
THomrson Hist. Eng. vii. § 3. 1889 W. Hunt in Dict. 
Nat. Biog. XVI. 13/2 At the coronation of Henry ITI, in 
1236, the Confessor’s sword was carried before the king by 
the Earl of Chester. 

3. One who hears confessions: a priest who 
hears confession of sin, prescribes penance, and 
grants absolution ; the private spirttual director of 
a king or other great personage. 

{In med.L. better confessarius; but confessor in this sense 
is quoted by Du Cange from Walafrid Strabo (ob, 849).] 

1340 Ayend. 172 He ssel zeche zuych ane confessour pet 
conne bynde and onbynde. c1q00 Hom. Nose 6860 Have 
me unto his confessour. 1432-so tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 
457 Seynte Dunstan his confessour [Trevisa schriftfader). 
1530 Patsor, 208/1 Confessour a goostly father, confessenr. 
rgoz Sunaxs. Kom. & Ful. ut. itt. 49 Being a Diuine, a 
Ghostly Confessor, A Sin-Absolner, and my Friend profest. 
@ ares T. Brown Sat. on Fr. King Wks. 1730 I. 5 Were 
I thy confessor, who am thy martyr, Dost think that I'd 
allow thee any quarter? 1737 list. Register 58 Mr. Hig- 

et, mppointed Confessor to his Majesty, in the Room of the 
late Dr. Sharp, 17953 Soutury oan of Arc x. 191 With 
pious haste hurried the confessors To shrive them. 1872 
Mortey Voltarre (1886) 181 From the confessor’s closet they 
pulled the wires which moved courts. 


Confe'ssoress. [see -E88s.] A female who 
hears or receives confessions. 

1830 CarLyLe Afisc. (1872) ILI. 52 The daughters may sit 
as confessoresses, 1863 B. ‘Tavtor //. Thurston M1. 69 
Come, be my mother-confessoress. [ am in great doubt 
and perplexity. 

Confessorial (kpnfesrial), a. [f. L. con/fes- 
Sori-us+-Au.} Of or pertaining to a confessor. 

r8sg Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) UX. xiv. vii. 249 Holding 
np the confessorial office of the priesthood. 

Confe‘ssorship. [scc -sHir.] The function 
or office of a confessor. 

z6ss Futter Hist, Univ, Cambr. 130 Mr. Fox... appoints 
the 23. of December for Bucer his Confessourship. 1683 
Cave Ecclesiastici 55 His .. eminent Confessorship in 
the times of Persecution. Sturss Early Plantag. 
653 A morbid craving after the honours of martyrdom, or 
confessorship at the least. 

Confe’ssory, ¢. Law. [ad. L. confessdrt-us, 
f. confessér-em > see -onY.) Pertaining to confes- 
sion or acknowledgement. (Cf.L. actfo confessiria,) 

r6sr W.G. tr. Cowel’s Inst, 221 Now of Actions civill .. 
some are confessory, and some negative, confessory, as 
where one affirms a corporall or incorporall thing to be his. 

Confest, -ly : see ConFESSED, -LY. 

Confet, obs. f. Comrrr, 

Confeter, -fether, -fetter, var. of CoNFEDER. 

+Confiance. Ods. rare. In 5 -fyance, 6 
-flaunce. [a. F. confiance, n. of state f. confi-er to 
confide: see -ANCE.] = CONFIDENCE. 

€1490 CAXTON sasatar ie xxiv. 91 My confyance & 
trust is in you. 1491 — Vitas Patr, (W. de W. 1495) 11. 
243 b/2 Gyuyng to all synners .. confyance and trust of that 
self mercy. ¢1g10 Barciay Afirr. Gd. Manners (1570) 
Dij, A great man of confiaunce. 

+ Confi'cient, a. and sé. Obs, rare. [ad. L. 
conficient-em, pr. pple. of confice to accomplish.] 

A. adj. That accomplishes, or performs ; offici- 
ating. 

1629 Sin H. Lynor Via Tuta 174 (Quoting Council of 
Trent) The lay people and the non-conficient Priest. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Conficient, which finisheth, procureth, 
or worketh. 1755 JoHNsoN, Conficient, that causes or pro- 
cures; effective. a. 

B. sé. An officiating priest. 

1614 Jackson Creed in. v. Wks. I1, 224 They might .. have 
altogether denied the use of it so much as to the sacrificer 
or conficient. 1638 D. FeatLey Strict, in Lyndomast. 1. 
135 Priests. .in the institution of this Sacrament..were non 
conficients. 

Confict, var. of ConFrect v. Obs. 

Confidant (kenfidarnt), sd, (@.). [This appears, 
with its fem. confidante, after 1700, when confident 
(with stress on the first syllable) had already been 
in use for nearly a century in a kindred sense. 
Cotgr. has F. confidant, -ante, with confident asa 
by-form; on the other hand, Littré quotes confident 
from the 16th c. onward, and knows nothing of 
confidant, The latter may however have been taken 
in English as the correct Fr. form; or possibly the 
Eng. was only an attempt to represent the pro- 
nunciation of the French -ev/, -enfe. The verb 
in It. (and Pr.) is confidar, which would give a 
pple. confidante; but this is not found in the re- 
quired sense.] 

A. sh 6A ones trusted with private affairs, 
commonly with affairs of love’ (J.). Now used 
somewhat more widely, so as to take the place of 
ConFIDENT sé, 2. 

{In Pepys’ Diary 1 May 1666 where editors print cos- 
Sidant, ae wrote confident.) 

1714 ArsutTunor & Pore Martin Scribi. (J.), Martin 
composed his billet-doux, and intrusted it to his confidant. 
1751 Swo.tett Per, Pic, xxvii, He proffered his service. .as 
agent, mediator, or confidant. 1797 Mrs. Rapcurrr /talian 
xxi, I repeat, that I am not her confidant. 1836-49 Smart, 
Confidant, Confidante, a person entrusted with matters 
pertaining to the lighter commerce of life, as those of love, 
ety: and fashion. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's iTist. Ref. 
Il. v, 1 19 Cardinal Wolsey, the king’s confidant. 1876 
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J. H. Newnan Hist, S&. Liv. i. 366 He was accustomed to 
make her his confidant in his ecclesiastical proceedings. 
b. with of: cf. CONFIDENT 54. 2 b 
1874 H. R. Revxotns John Baft. vi. §1. 368 The ex- 
ee ae +, seems to me to lie in the possibility that Jesus 
ad made John the confidant of His fierce and awful trial. 
B. as adj. Entrusted with secrets; privy fo (a 
secret matter). rare. ie F. confident in Littré.] 
1816 Scott Antig. xxxii, I well know you are confidant to 
one dreadful secret, 


Confidante (kenfidant). [Cf prec. It may 
be that this was first formed to represent the sound 
of the F. confidente, and that the mase. confidant 
was formed from it. The feminine is the morc 


common in usc.] A female confidant. 

1709 Lapy M.W. Montacur Lett. Miss A. Wortley 5 Sept., 
Vou are the only creature that I have made ny confidante. 
1782 Pie.oinc Amedia ui, 1 concluded with begging her 
to be the confidante of my amour. 1839-40 W. Irvine Hod. 
Sert’s R. (1858) 42 What is a lover without a confidante? 
I thought at once of my sister Sophy. 1883 Cextnury 
XXVIL, 150 She was the confidante of all onr love affairs. 

Confidder, -fidir, Sc. var. of CoNFEDER O/s, 

Confide (kgnfoi-d), v. [ad. L. confidere to have 
full trust or reliance, f con- intensive prefix + 
Sidcre to trust.) 

1. taér. To trust or have faith; to put or place 
trust, repose confidence #7 (formerly ov, ¢0,. 

a@ 1488 /oulate Wiii, In the we confide. 1634 W. Tir- 
wuyt tr. Sadzac’'s Lett. 104 In a time when the most 
credulous have enough to doe to confide on publique faith. 
1647 Ciarenpon J/ist, Reb, w. (1843) 1350/1 “They desired 
that there might be such a person made Lieutenant of 
the Tower, ‘as they could confide in’, (an expression that 
grew from that time to be much used) /é#d. 1552 The 
expression they used, when they had a mind to remove 
any man from a place..‘that they could not confide in 
him’. 1648 IL. G. tr. Badsac’s Prince 256 [Yhey) confide 
more in this .. then to the number of their Arinies. 1657 
Hosnes Govt. § Soc. vi. § 2, 82 Some other whom they con- 
fide in for protection. 1700 S. Parker Six Phzlos. fess. 64 
It were not safe with Epicurus to confide wholly on the 
Senses. 1748 Anson's Voy. i. ii. 315 The stontest cables 
are not to be confided in. 1832 Ht. Martineau Life in 
Wilds viii. 101 He confided in the captains’ parting promise. 
1868 J. Martineau Studies Chr. 184 He who inost confides 
in the instructor will learn the sacred lesson best. 

2. abso’. To have faith or trust; to have confi- 


dence ; to be assured or confident. 

1654 Ear. Monn. tr. Bentivoglio’s Warrs Flanders 114 
Nor could the Flemish ever confide, till they saw their 
Country free of Foreigners. 1725 Pork Odyss. xvi. 433 O 
prudent Princess! bid thy soul confide. 1742 Vouna .V7. 
Th. ii. 570 Judge before Friendship, then confide till Death. 

3. with o4j.-clanse: To trust, belicve, have con- 
fidence, or feel assured (¢hat). ? Obs. 

1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Vatthien’s Vuhappy Prosper. 27 
Confiding the Iudge wonld be his Protector. 1743 SHEN- 
stone li’és. IIL. 100, 1 sincerely confide, that. .no time sha 
extenuate our mutual friendship. 1788 V. Kwox [Vfater 
#zen UL, vi. xi, 290 The sum which have left, will, I con- 
fide .. snpply a decent competency. 1800 ‘I. Jurrerson 
Writ, 1859) 1V. 324 They confide that the next election 
gives a decided majority in the two Honses. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort, xxx, Confiding that it would have the support 
of Langcale. : 

4. trans. To impart as a seerct, to communicate 


in confidence (Zo a person). 

1735 Lp. G. Lytrenton Pers. Lett, xxix. (1744) 322 ‘Thou 
art the only one towhom I dare confide my Folly. 1847 
Emerson Aepr. Alen, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) 1. 341 Men 
do not confide themseves to boys, or coxcomhs, or pedants, 
but to their peers. 1874 Brack Adv. Phaeton xvii. 238 An 
See of confiding all her perplexities to her friend. 

. To entrust (an object of care, a task, ete.) fo a 
person, with reliance on his fidelity or competence. 

1861 Buck Le Credi2, (1873) 11. viii. 546 The execution of 
the plan was confided to Aranda. 1862 Ruskin Munera 
#’, (1880) 37 Its amount may be known by examination of 
the persons to whom it is confided. 

Confided (kpnfoi-déd), £27. a. 
Given in trust ; cntrustcd. 

1841-4 Emerson /’ss., Politics Wks. (Bohn) I. 244 Hence, 
the less government we have the better—the fewer laws, and 
the less confided power. 1855 Cot. Wiseman /abiola 266 
Their watchful custody of the confided gift. 

Confidee (kgnfoid?’). [f. as prec. +-BE.] Onc 
to whom anything is confided, or in whom one 
confides. 

1812 Examiner 24 Aug. 43/2 Not that of an ex parte 
confidee, but of a chosen umpire, 

Confidence (kgnfidéns). Also5-ens. [ad. L. 
confidentia, n. of quality or state f. confident-ent 
sce CONFIDENT and -ENCE. Cf. F. confidence (14th 
c. in Orcsme), but some of the senses are not found 
in F. (where they are expressed by gees) 

1. The mental attitude of trusting in or relying 
on a person or thing; firm trust, reliance, faith. 
Const. 77 (+ to, 072, 21p072). 

¢1430 Lyne, in Pol. Rel. §& L. Poems 47 Alle verteu.. 
Made stable in god by gostly confidence. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxv, 93 The whiche goddes, hauynge confydence 
in trustynge his sayd promysse. 1535 CoverRDALE Ps. cxvil. 
9 It is better to trust in the Lorde, then to put eny confi- 
dence inman. 1557 Nortn tr. Guevara's Dial Pr. 133 h/t 
‘The sonne.. will not haue tohis father any great confidence. 
1593 Suaks. Rich. //, .iv.6 The King reposeth all his 
confidence in thee. sae Be. Reynoups //osea iv. 48 Con- 
fidence. .in foraigne ayde. 1774 Gol.osm. Grectan Hist. 1. 
310 The king would place more confidence in the engage- 


[f. prec. +-ED.] 


CONFIDENCE, 


ments of the nobility than upon those of the..capricious 
multitude, 1837 B’xess Busses in Hare Life 1. x. 448 He 
. never abused the most implicit confidence, 

2. The feeling sure or certain of a fact or issue; 


assurance, certitude; assured expectation. 

1sgs Epen Decades ut. m. 104 They .. with no lesse con- 
fydence licke their lippes secreately in hope of their praye. 
1611 SHaks, IWant. 7. 1. it. 414 He thinkes, nay with all 
confidence he sweares, As he had seen’t. @ 1698 ‘Trsrtr 
Ess. (erotic Virtue Wks. 1731 1. 230 The very Confidence of 
Victory..makes Armies victorious. 1790 Bratson Naz. ¢ 
Aid, Mem, 1, 209 Wrapped up in a vain confidence of his 
own abilities. 18792 Freeman //ist. “ss. (ed. 3) 12 This 
story.. I affirm wait less confidence. 

th. Const. fo do, Obs. 

1667 Mitton 7. 4. v1. 343 Humbl'd by such rebuke, so 
farr beneath His confidence to equal God in power. 

te. Jn, on, upon confidence (of, that, to do. 

a@1600 Hookur “ect, Ped. v1. v. § 6 (1841) Not in confidence 
to redeem sin but as tokens of meek submission. 1651 
Hossrs Leviath, uw. xvii. 88 Meu agree to submit to some 
Man on confidence to be protected by him. 1654 H. 
L'Estrancr Chas. 7 (1655) 51 In confidence thereof, the 
Duke left him. 

3. Assurance, boldness, fearlessness, arising from 
reliance (on onesclf, on circumstances, on divine 
support, cte.). 

1526 Miler. Perf, (W, de W. 1531) 17 b, By the holy loue 
of charite we may haue great confydence and meke bold- 
nesse. 1626 ‘TixnaLe Acts xxviii. 31 Preachyng the kyng- 
dome of God..with all confidence [so 1611 5 1881 Ace, bold- 
ness]. 1601 SHAKs. Fed. C. 1. ii, 4g Alas my l.ord, Your 
wisedome is consum'd in confidence: Do uot go forth to 
day: Call it my feare. 1752 Jounson Aasmbler No, 104 
? 3 He..was able to address those whom he never saw be- 
fore with ease and confidence. 1832 W. Irvine “Alhambra 
367 At first she touched her lute with a faltering hand, but 
gathering confidence and animation as she proceeded, drew 
forth. .soft aerial harmony. 

b. Const. 70 have c. to do ‘anything’. 

1535 CovernaLre 1 Chron. xviii. [xvii]. 25 ‘UVherfore hath 
thy seruaunt founde (confydence) to make his prayer before 
the. 1705 Staxuore Parafhr. 111.436 Who can have the 
confidence to think himself excused, toward those of a dif- 
fering Judgement, 1818 Jas. Minn Ards. fidia V1. we. 167 
Conflans had no longer confidence to meet the Enelish in 
the field. ‘ 

4. In a bad sense: Assurance based on insufficient 
or improper grounds ; excess of ASSUTANCC, OVET- 
boldness, hardihood, presnmption, impudence. 

1594 LlookEr /ccl. Ped, Ded. J.), Their confidence, for the 
most part, riseth from too much credit given to their own 
wits. 1656 Jer. Taytor in Avedyn's Mem, (1357) IIL. 72 
The confidence of men, who of themeelves are apt enough 
to hide their vices in irreligion, 1667 Preys vary (1877) 
V.56 My wife begun to cowplain to me of Willetts conf- 
dence in sitting check by jowl by us. 1694 R. MoteswortH 
Acc. Denmark (ed. 3) C tijb, The French Ambassador had 
the Confidence to tear out of the Rook of Mottos in the 
Kings Library, this Verse, which Mr. Sydney. .lad written 
in it, 1712 Sterne Spec. No. 502 ¥ 2 The intolerable Folly 
and Confidence of Players putting in Words of thei 
own. 

b. As an appellation: = Confident one. 

1741 Ricuarnson Pamela (1824) 1, xxii. 272 Do IT wan 
you, confidence! Ves, Ido. Where have you been these 
two hours, that you never came near me? 

5. An object or ground of trust; ‘that which 
gives confidence, boldness, or sccurity’ (J.). 

1535 CovERDALE Jos xxxi. 24 Or, haue I sayde to the fynest 
golde of all: thou art my confidence? 1611 Birtr Prov, 
ni, 26 For the Lord shalbe thy confidence. 

6. The confiding of private or secret matters to 
another; the relation of intimacy or trust between 


persons so confiding ; confidential intimacy. 

(In the first three quots. some take confidence as a hu- 
morous blunder for conference.) 

1592 Suaxs. Kom. § Fil. 11. iv. 133, I desire some confidence 
with yon. 1598 — Aferry HH’... 172, I will tell your 
Worship more of the Wart, the next time we haue confidence. 
1s99 — Afuch Ado ut, v. 3. 1613 — Hex. VIS, 1. ii. 
167 With demure Confidence This bausial ensu‘de. 1632 
Haywaro tr, Biondi'’s Eromena 172 He telling [i] in con- 
fidence to a friend of his. 1709 STEELE Satler No. 52 P41 
No one was in Confidence with her in carrying on this 
Treaty but the matchless Virgulta. 1725 Dr For bey. 
vound World (1840) 66 To see if he could pitch upon one 
man more likely than the rest, to enter into some con- 
fidence with. 1741 Mippieton Cicero I. lv. 244 A citizen 
who lived afterwards in great confidence with Caesar. 1828 
Scott F. 3/7. Perth xv, 1 have possessed two or three tat- 
tling fools, in deep confidence, that, etc. 1875 Jowrtr Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 489 Speaking in confidence, for I should not like 
to have my words repeated. 2 aaa 

7. A confidential communication. ; 

1748 Cuesterr. Left. 11. clxiv. roo He will..be well in- 
formed of all that passes .. by the confidences made him, 
1860 Sata Lady Chesterf. Pref. 3, Lintended these Letters 
to be the confidences and counsels of a garrulous old woman 
of the world. 1870 Hexrs £ss., Secrecy 54 Before you make 
any confidence, you_should consider whether the thing yon 
wish to confide is of weight enough to be a secret. 

+8. Trustworthiness, as a personal quality. 
person of confidence: one entrusted with matters 
of importance or secrecy, a confidential agent. 
Cf. ConFIDENT @. 6. 

1642 Jer. Taylor £gisc. (1647) 366 Bishops and Priests 

were men of great ability and surest confidence for de- 
terminations of justice. 1777 Rorertson Hist. Amer. (1783) 
Il. 223 He sent a person of confidence to the Ilavana, wit! 
. farther orders. 1791 Gentil. AJag. LXI. nu. 864 If your 
Lordship pleases, I will nominate a person of confidence. 
1800 tr. Cervantes’ Force of Blood 161 She sent a man of 
confidence to the priest. 


CONFIDENCY. 


+9. Law. =Trust. Oés. 

1536 Act a Hen. ViI1,c. 10 Feoffments, fines, recoveries, 
and other like assurances to uses, confidences, and trusts. 
—Seised..of..lands..to the use, confidence, or trust of any 
other person or persons, or of any body politick. 1574 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures 7 a, Feoffments made uppon confidence 
to perfourme the will of the feoffour. 1628 Coxe Ou Litt. 
271 Ifa man enfeoffe otber men of his land vpon confidence, 
and to the intent to performe his last will. 1767 Brack. 
STONE Comm. II, 332. 1848 Wuarton Law Lex, 669/2 All 
matters of trust and confidence are exclusively cognizable 
in equity. 

b. Feel. (See quot.) 

1872 W. H. Jervis Gallican Ch. lv. 212 note, A ‘confi- 
dence’ is a contract by which an ecclesiastic receives a 
Lenefice on condition of paying the emoluments, or a part 
of them, to a third person; or covenants to resign the 
preferment at a specified time. 

10. Confidence trick (game, etc.): a method of 
professional swindling, in which the victim is in- 
duced to hand over moncy or other valuables as 
a token of ‘confidence’ in the sharper. Confidence 
mans onc who practises this trick; a er 
swindler of respectable appearance and address. 

1884 Boston (Mass.) Frt?. 22 Nov. 6/5 For some weeks the 
newspapers here have waged a war of extermination against 
gamblers, confidence men, thieves and others of like ilk. 

Confidency (kenfidénsi). rare, [f. as prec. 
and -Ency.] +a. Confidence, trust, reliance ; +b. 
Assurance, boldness; ¢. Confidential intimacy. 

1600 Ho1taxo Liry xxvi. xxiv. 602 Dorimachus .. with 
lesse modestie and greater asseveration and confidencie 
[masore fide)|, extolled .. the greatnesse .. of the people of 
Rome. 1603 Ksoutns //fst. 'urks (1621) 251 Who with 
great boldnesse and conficencie, puhlished Bedredin his 
doctrine and authority. 1606 Eari. NortHAMPTON in Tre 
& Perf, Relation Ggijb, Which. .implies weake confidencie. 
1660 Jer. Tavior Duct. Dubit. u.vi. $ 41 To produce con- 
fidencies in dead substances cloth'd with accidents of art. 
1868 Browsine Aig & Bk. 1v. 1014 Had such a confidency 
sprung to birth With no more fanning from acquaintance: 
ship Than here avowed. 

Confident ‘kenfidént’, a. and sé. [In senses 
I-4 app. ad. L. confident-em ‘firmly trusting, 
reliant ; sclf-confident ; bold, daring ; audacious, 
impudent’; pr. pple. of coufidere to CONFIDE, 
(These senses arc not found in Pr. which for them 
uses confiant.) In senses 6-8 and I. 1-2 answer- 
ing to F, confident, -ente, app. 16th c, ad. It. confi 
dente ‘confident, trusty’. “a trusty friend ’, 

This sense prob, originated in the application of the word 
to two friends who suet confide in or trust each 
other, and hence are trusted by each other; the latter or 
inferred part of the notion becoming at length the only one 
thought of, as in Littré’s explanation ‘he or she to whom 
one confides one’s secrets, one’s intimate thoughts,’ ‘The 
historical instances given by Littré show that the F. word 
had in 16-17th c. the wider sense of ‘trusty adherent, par. 
tisan,’ like our sense P.1.] 


A. adj. I. Vrusting ; assured. 
+1. Trustful, confiding. O¢s. 


1588 Suaks. 77. A. 1. i. 61 Rome, be as iust and gracious 
ynto me, As I am confident and kinde to thee. 1613 — 
flew, VUTT, i. 146. 165% Lo. Dicny, ete. Lett. conc. Relig. 
ii. 19 You see, my Lord, how confident Iam with you, to 
tell you what ..occurreth to me npon this subject. 1666 
Preys Diary (1879) 1V. 195 As great an act of confident 
friendship as this latter age. .can_ show. 

2. lfaving strong belicf, firm trust, or sure cx- 
pectation ; fecling certain, fully assured, sure. 

r6or Suaxs. Adfs iVed/ u. i. 162 Art thou so confident? 
Within what space Hop'’st thou my cure? 1653 Watton 
Angler 49 V1 sit down and hope well, because you seem to 
he so confident [of catching the fish]. 18z0 Scorr Lady 
of L.\ xxxiti, Again returned the scenes of youth, Of con- 

dent undoubting truth, 1884 Grapstons Sf. fn Parl. 
28 Feb., Confident and sanguine .. as our opponents were 
before we introduced the Redistribution Dill. 

b. Const. shat and clause, 

1611 Snaxs. Cyd, iii, 150, I do think Isaw’t this morn- 
ing: Confident I am Last night "twason mine Arme. 1613 
Bistr Kom, ii. 1g. 1848 Macaucay Hist. Eng. 11.125 He 
was confident that in Scotland his dispensing power would 
not be questioned. 1872 E. Pracock Afabe? Heron 1. ii. 29 
Thoroughly confident that she would consent. 

ce. Const. of (formerly with 77/17.). 

1611 Biste Ph? i. 6 Being confident of this very thing. 
1632 Litucow 7rav, x. 458, 1 was confident to dye a feare- 
full and vnacquainted death. 1654 HamMono Fundamentals 
QJ.), He is so sure and confident of his particular election. 
1802 Pacey Nat. Theol, xxvi. (1819) 458 Were death never 
sudden, they who are in health would be too confident of 
life. 1839 Turrtwace Grrece VI. 179 Reasons they had to 
be confident of victory. . 

da. Const. iz. (This has affinities with 3.) 

1609 Br. Hatt Recoil. Treat. (1614) 628 Mixt wine .. to 
bereave him both of reason and paine; I durst be confident 
in this latter. 1611 Bipte Ps. xxvii. 3 Though warre 
should rise ngainst me, in this will I be confident. 1738 
Wescey Psalms iu. ii, Now I glory in thine Aid, Con- 
fident in thy Defence. 1827 Soutuny /fist. Penins. War 
I]. 779 But the French commander «was not now so con- 
fident inhisown troops. 1871 Ainswortn Tower f/ 1771. i, 
Confident in the security of his position, he derided their 
threats nnd inachinations. 

3. Full of assurance, self-reliant, bold; sure of 
oneself, one’s cause, etc. ; having no fear of failure. 

1876 Freminc Panopi, Epist. piijb, Whereuppon I waxed 
venturous, and like a confident fellowe amended my ee: 
1594 Hlooxer £cc?. Pol. Ded. (J.), Confident and Id. 
spirited men, 1595 Suaxs. Zohn u. i, 61 His forces strong, 
his Souldiers confident. 1611 Biste PAs, i.14 Many of the 
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brethren.. waxing confident, by my bonds, are much more 
bold to speake the word without feare. 1752 JoHNson 
Rambler No. 190 ? 3 His accusers were confident and loud. 
1856 Imrrson £ug. Traits, Cockayne Wks, (Bohn) II. 66 
The prestige of the English name warrants a certain confi- 
dent bearing, which a Frenchman. .could not carry. | 

4. In bad sense: Over-bold, unduly self-reliant ; 
forward, presumptuous, impudent. Odsolescent. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 /fen. /V,u.i. 121 Itis not aconfident brow, 
nor the throng of wordes, that come with such more then 
impudent sawcines from you, can thrust me from a leuell 
consideration. 1664 Pevys Diary (1879) III. 4 Mrs. Clerke’s 
kinswoman sings very prettily, but 1s very confident in it. 
1688 SHADWELL Sgr. of Alsatia 1. 65 Oh, she’s a confident 
Thing. 1749 FieLpixe Too Jones ww. xii, A confident slut. 
1754 Rictarpson Grandison I, xxxvii. 267 If he should take 
so confident a liberty. e ; 

5. ‘Positive; affirmative; dogmatical: as, a 
confident talker’ (J.). 

1611 BisLe 2 Cor. ix. 4 Lest... wee... should bee ashamed 
in this same confident boasting. 1648 Be. Hatt Breathings 
Devout Sou? Medit. (1851) 171 How many have..given very 
confident directions for the finding out of that precious stone 
of the philosophers. 1738 Bernevey Free-think. in Math, 
§ 48 Your confident and positive way of talking. 1878 
Jnvons Primer Pol, Econ. ae who have never studied 
political economy at all, are usually the most confident. 

II. Trusty, trusted. 

+6. Trustworthy, trusty, to be depended on. Oés. 

1605 Gunp. Plot in Marl, Alisc.(Malh.) II. 24 Bring over 
some confident gentleman, such as you shall understand 
best able for this business. 1619 Ang. & Germ. (Camd.) 
206 The next day we had confident newes that they of the 
religion .. had... seased themselves on the citty. a 1714 
Berner Own Time (1823) 1. 290 Putting the fleet into more 
confident hands. 

7. Confidential, to whom onc confides secrets. 

1608 W. Becuer in Cantdent Epist. (1691) 101 He was.. 
much favoured by the Queen, having married her most con- 
fident servant. 1623 Maser tr. déeman’s Guzman d Alf, 
t. 178 A companion of mine, a confident servant of my mas- 
ters, 1651 Neliz. HW otten., The Duke had a care to intro- 
duce into neer place at the court divers of his confident 
servants, 1685 /Aeophania 154 Her confident nurse. 

b. Confident person, in Scots law : a confiden- 
tial person, c.g. an intimate fricnd, a partner in 
trade, a confidential man of business; onc who 


acts in collusion with a debtor, for the purpose of 


depriving the creditors of estate which they are | 


legally entitled to. 

16a Sc. Acts Jas. FJ, c. 18 All alienations, dispositions, 
assignations, and translations whatsoever. .to any coniunct 
or confident person, without true, just, and necessarie causes 
.. after the contracting of lawfull debts from true creditors 
[the Court of Session will decreet] to haue beene..null and 
of none availe, force, nor effect. i 

+8. Confident of (=¥. confident de): in the 
private confidence of, privy to. Oés. 

1659 Rusuw. //ist, Colt, 1,77 To the end that his Iligh- 
ness might be confident of their Proceedings, and privy to 
all their Passages. 

B. sé. 
1. A tmsty friend or adherent; onc in whom one 


confides ; a confidential friend. 

1619 Naunton in /ortesc. Papers 105 From Rome and 
other partes, where he is yet accepted as a confident. 1647 
Crarenoon //ist. Keb, 1. (1702) 1, 41 When by some Con- 
fidents .. he was inform'd of some hitter expressions fall’n 
from her Majesty. 1660 Jer. Tavior Duct. Dubit.u.ti.(R), 
When. .this sect gets firm confidents and zealous defenders, 
a1662 Hevuin Laud 1. 184 Archbishop Abbot, a great Con- 
fident of the Popular Party in the House of Commons. 
ax7iq Burner /fist. Ref. 1.(1715) 191 Hobby being a Con- 
fident of the Protector’s, he may be supposed to have written 
as he was directed by him. 1867 Freeman orm. Cong. 
(1876) I. App. 715 Eadric, the confident and foster-brother 
of edinine: : 

2. spec. A person cntrusted with secrcts or private 
mattcrs; a CONFIDANT. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Polexander 1. 159 An old Ethiopian 
Eunuque ., the most favoured of all his Confidents, and 
the depositary of all his secrets, 1695 Conareve Love 
Jor L.w. xvi, Nay, Mr. Tattle, if you make Love to me, 
you spoil my Design, for Lintend to make you my Confi- 
dent. 1954 Ricuarpsox Grandison (1781) IL. xxxv. 237 
Make me your confident, Charlotte. 18x5 Scort Guy Af. 
ii, As he had neither friend nor confident, hardly even an 
acquaintance, 1838 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 365 They have 
». made the whole world the confident of the chapleent 
secrets of their spirits. 

b. Const. of (a sceret, cte.). 

1663 CowLey Cutler Coleman St. 1 iii. (1710), This Coxcomb 
has so little Brains too, As to make me the Confident of his 
Amours, 1668 R. L’Estaance Hrs. Quer, (7h) 5, I may 
speak to you as my Confessor, and the Confident of all the 
secrets of my Soul. rgtg Mrs. J. Barker A.rtlins 9. 17 
My intimate Friend, nnd the confident of my Love. 1826 
C. Butter Life Grotius App. ti. 235 Father Joseph, a capu- 
chin friar, the Confident of nll the cardinal’s schemes, 

+3. A kind of curl (of the hair), worn by women 
about 1700. Ods. (DPerh. rather, according to the 
rime, confida'n?,) 

t Eveun Afundus Aluliebris 5 Nor cruches she, nor 
confidents, Nor passagers, nor bergers wants. 

Confidential (kmntidemfal, a. [f. L. confi- 
dentia CONFIDENCE + -AL. Cf. F. confidentiel.] 

+1. Confident, bold. Ods. rare. 

1651 Myr. Love's Case 38 With such confidential raptures 
and gloryings as these. 1680 [see ConFInENTIALLY]. | 

2. Of the nature of confidence; spoken or written 
in confidence; characterized by the eommunication 
of secrets or private matters. 


CONFIDINGNESS. 


Confidential communication: a communication made be: 
tween parties who stand ina confidential relation to each 
other, and therefore privileged in law. Confidential rela. 
tion: tbe relation existing between a lawyer and his client, 
between guardian and ward. 

{1788-73 not in J.] .@1773 Cuesterr. (T.), 1am desirous 
to begin a confidential correspondence with you. 17 
Burke Regic. Peace iii. Wks, VIII. 279 Not being ad- 
mitted to the closest and most confidential connexions with 
the metropolis of that fraternity. /did. VIII. 333 We made 
two confidential communications to [them] 3833 Aflanch., 
Guard, 12 Oct. 5/6 The report..was to be made. .witbout 
ay confidential mention of the names of persons. : 

. Betokening private intimacy, or the confiding 


of private secrets. 

1759 Pirt in Ellis Orig. Lett, u. 474 FV. 408 The growing 
harmony and connaenval friendship which daily manifest 
themselves between their Majesties. 1795 Burke Corr, 
(1844) 1V. Talking the confidential language of friendship 
in the public theatre. 1813 Scott Rokeby vi. vii, Witb low 
and confidential tone. 1884 F. M. Crawrorp Kom, Singer 
I. 29 Nino became very confidential. 

4. Enjoying the confidence of another person ; 


entrusted with secrets; charged with secret service. 

1805 NELSON in Nicolas Désf. (1846) VII. 79 The very 
sles good derived to His Majesty's service from Captains 

ing allowed confidential Officers as their First Lieuten- 
ants. 1856 Frovor Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 133 Confidential 
persons were despatched into Italy to obtain an interview 
- With the pope, 

Confidentiality (kenfidcnfije'liti). [f£ prec. 
+ -ITy.] Confidential quality; state of being 
confidential. 

3834 W. Taytor in Robberds Avent. 1. 566 The employ- 
ment ofan amanuensis would abolish all real confidentiality 
in our correspondence. 1881 W.C. Russete Ocean Free 
Lance 11. 110 [Her] soft eyes and winning confidentiality 
of manner. . 

b. = Confidential relation. see prec. 2. 

Confidentially kenfidenfali), adv. 
prec. +-Ly2,] 

+1. =Conrimpestiy. Os. rare—". 

1680 Savile Corr. (Camd.) 151 That it can be of no use I 
dare confidentially affirm. 

2. Ina peanentd manner, tone, etc. 

183% Lame Let. fo Coleridge (1.), He will give the au- 
thorship of sundry anonymous compositions ; confidentially 
and with full faith on his own part. 1843 Dickens Le??. 
1. 86, I write to you, confidentially, in answer to your note. 


Confidentialness. Confidential quality. 

Afod, ‘The confidentialnessofhis manner disarmed hostility. 

Confidently (kp nfidéntli), adv. [f. Conrment 
a. + -LY2,] In aconfident manner; with confidence ; 
with firm trust, belief, or assurance ; boldly, un- 
hesitatingly ; without doubt or diffidence. 

1597 Hooker Fee?. Pol. v. Ixviii. § 4 Confidently from 
thence to conclude the necessity. r61z Paste Axe xxii. 59 
Another confidently affirmed, saying, Ofa trueth this fellow 
also was with him. 1664 Eve.yn Aw/. /fort. (1729) 198 
Trust not..tbe Nights too confidently, unless the Weather 
be thoroughly settled. 1800 Cowrer Kef?7. on Hor, 
Where duty bide he confidently steers. 1866 Gro. Euiot 
F, Htolt xxxvi, He had counted confidently on Iarajd’s 
ready seizure of his offer. 

Confidentness. vave—°. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being confident, confidence. 

1 in Balvey (folto). Hence in Jounson, etc. 

Confider (kgnfaidaz). [f. Conripe v. +-En}.] 
One who confides. 

1648 W. Mouxtracur Devout £ss. xvi.§ 5. 304(T.), Remem- 
bring the reproach God maketh to tottering confiders. 1658 
CiLeveLana Austie 5 eat Wks. Nei 421 The Confiders, 
and well-nffected to Tyler. 1858 Miss Mutock 7A. ad. 
IVomen 185 We can keep a secret .. while the confider 
remains our friend. 

Confider, -ance, var. of CoNFEDER, -ANCE. 


ti es (kpnfoirdin), #77. a. [f. Conripe v. 
+-1NG 4, 
1. That confides or reposes confidence ; trustful. 
18a9 Soutuey O. Newman ix, The modest, meek, confid- 
ing gentleness, 1848 Twackeray Van, Fair (L.), He hada 
confiding wife, and he treated her as confiding wives only 
are treated. 1848 Macauray /Jist. Eng, I. 209 Amidst the 
acclamations and joyful tears of a too confiding people. 
+2. Trusty, trustworthy ; =ConFripEnt 6. Ods. 

1648 A'ing’s Cabinet Opened in Select. Ffarl. Mise. (1793) 

6x That power military and civil might be put into con- 
iaing hands. 1664 Drvoren Rival Ladies y. i, Rod, These, 
Pedro, Are your confiding Men. 2 Serv, I think ‘em still 
so. 1692 Wacstarre Vind. Carol. iv. 48 That the Tower 
may be put into confiding hands. 3 

Con ‘dingly, a¢v. [f prec. + -t¥2.] Ina 
confiding manner ; trustfully. 

1885 Law Times LXXIX. 252/2 Several .. have talked 
confidingly of the protection afforded by the Public Health 
Act of 1875. | 

Confi'dingness. [f. as prec. + bee The 
state or quality of being confiding ; + confidence ; 


trustfulness. 

3682 Norris //rerocles 71 The very courage & confiding- 
ness of knowledge, conduces much to mildness, 1851 
Corertpce in //. Coleridge's Poems \, 184 His simple and 
affectionate confidingness, 1882 Besant Ad? Sorts 227 Such 
as would abuse your confidingness. — 

+Confidous, A malapropism for CONFIDENT. 

1742 Firtptnc J. Andrews. iii, 1 am confidous she would 
as soon think of parting with a pair of her grey mares, 

+ Configulate, v. Ods.—° [f. L. con- together 

+figulare to fashion as a potter.) ‘To play the 
potter, to work in clay’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656. 


[f. as 


CONFIGURATE. 


Configurate (kjuligiiirett), ». Now rare. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. configira-re: see CONFIGURE.] 

. éraus. To frame by construction, to fashion, 
shape; to give a configuration to. Also fig. 

1866 Painter J'ai. Pleas. 1. 79 The condicion of the 
noursse, and nature of the milke.. doth nowe. .configurate 
and frame a newe disposition in him. 1s99 Nasne Letter 
Stuffe (1871) 29 Divers have tried their cunning to configu- 
rate a twin-like image of it. 1755 B. Martin Afag. Arts & 
Se. im. v. 288 The Particles so combined and configurated 
are called-the Crystals of such and such Salts, or Bletale. 
180z Pacey Nat. Theol. xi, The cavities of the body are so 
configurated, as externally to exhibit the most_exact corre. 
Bariency, of the opposite sides. 1837 Sir F. Paroravr 
Mereh. & Friar v. (1844) 195 The varieties of light and 
shade which our vulgar configurate into the churl with 
the bunch of thorns on his back. 4 

+2. To fashion according /o something else as a 


model, to conform. Oés. 

1s8z N. T. (Rhem.) 1 Pet. i. 14 Not configurated to the 
former desires of your ignorance. : 

+3. Astrol. To assoeiate in a eonfiguration (q. v. 
sense 2). Ods. 

1671 Drvpen Evexing’s Love u.i, Jupiter configurated 
with malevolent planets. : 

+ 4, (?) dxtr, ‘To show like the aspects of the 
planets towards each other’ (T.); or (?) to show 
conformity or eongruity of strneture. Ods. 

a ae Jorvan Poeuis, Where Pyramids to pyramids relate, 
And the whole fabrick doth configurate. 

Hence Configurated, Confi‘gurating A//. adjs. 

1752 Parsons P&il. Trans. XLVII. 513 A little configu. 
rated jelly. 1808 Herscuen féid. XCIX. 274 Modified 
.. by the configurating power of surfaces. 

+ Confi'gurate, A//. @. Obs. [ad. L. configit- 
rat-us pa. pple. : see pree.] 

1, Astrol. Assoeiated in configuration (q. v. sense 2). 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodfes 1. viii. 258 Fog seems to hea 
perpetual Effect, or attendent of ¢ %, if not rather an 
attendant in Ordinary to 6, with whomsoever configu- 
rate. 

2. Shaped, fashioned, eonstructed. 

agg in Parl. Trans. XXIX. 327 The Vahule called 
tricuspides were configurate after the usual manner. 

Configuration (kgnfigiiir-fan),  [ad. L. con- 

Fighration-em, n. of action from confignrare: see 
ConFicure. Cf.F. coufiguration (14th c.in Littré).] 

1. Arrangement of parts or elements in a_parti- 
eular form or figure; the form, shape, fignre, re- 
sulting from such arrangement; eonformation; 


outline, contour (of geographical features, ete.). 

1646 Sin T. Browne 7Pseud. Ep. 169 Many [fishes] that 
beare the name of animals at Land .. hold no resemblance 
in corporall configuration. 1720 WaTERLAND Eight Sermt., 
The Configuration of the Muscles, and Disposition of the 
Nerves, 1855 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xvii. (1860) § 726 
Study the configuration of the Southern American Con- 
tinent. 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. xvi. 263 The remarkable 
configuration of the Atlantic sea-bed. i 

+ b. ? Arrangement of elements ; physieal eom- 
position or eonstitution. Ods. rare. 

1707 Curios, in Husb. & Gard. 264 Salts..supplying the 
Plants with what is requisite .. especially such, as these 
Salts have any Analogy with, by their Configuration. 

2. Astrow. Relative position, apparent or actual, 
of planets or other celestial bodies; esp. in earlier 
nse, the relative positions or ‘ aspects’ of the sun, 
moon, and planets, recognized in Judicial Astro- 
logy. (The latter is the earliest English use.) 

1559 W. Cunninonam Cosiogr. Glass 26, I perceiue also 
other confignrations..as well out of the zodiacke, as also in 
it. 2588 GREENE Perimedes 45 Fortune that was so fickle, 
and the starres that had somes dealt in the configuration 
of their natiuitie. 1671 Satuon Syn, Med, 1. xxviii. 56 The 
Disease is found out.. from the Configurations of the Planets. 
1833 Herscuet Astron. xi. 341 The planets going through 
the succession of configurations with each other. 1834 Mrs. 
SomERVILLE Connect, Phys. Sc, iii. (1849) 30 ‘This inequality 
--depends upon the configuration of the two planets. 

3. State of being eonformed in figure or fashion 


(see CONFIGURATE @. 2). Obs. rare. 

1660 Jer. Tavtor Poe Contniun. i. § 3. 56 Our configu. 
ration with the death of Christ in baptisme. 

+4. A representation by a figure, an image. Oés, 

1677 Hare. Prin, Orig. Man, 47 Sounds. .are remembred, 
and yet no real configurations are possible to be made 
thereof in the Brain; for what Image can there be of a 
Sound ? - eninge 

Configurative (kgnfigiiritiv), @. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. coufigirdre+-ive.] Of or pertaining 
to configuration. 

In first quot. perh, f. Con- + Ficurative. 

1987 Geut. Alag. Supp. 1164/1 Substitute for taste the 
configurative words approbation or pleasure (which change 
every metaphorical question ought to bear), 1817 Cotr- 
R1DGE Biog. Lit. (1882) 52 The ideas are themselves. peeling 
more than their appropriate configurative vibrations, /d/d. 
57 Those diminished copies of configurative motion. 

+ Configurator. Ods. [n. of aetion in L. 
form from configtrare: see CONFIGURE @. and -oR.] 
Astrologer, magician. 

3652 GAULE Miggettron. 306 Scaliger makes himselfe 
merry with a fly-driving configurator, who, having made a 
talismanical] plate, etc. 2 Z 

Configurature (kgnfigiiirititiz). [f. ppl. stem 
of L. configiirare +-URE.] ? Shape of countenance, 
aspect. 

1813 Mar. Epcrwortu Patrou. (1833) III. xxxvii. 31 He 

Vou. II. 
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hegan..in a tone which changed Mr. Falconer’s whole con- 
figurature. 

Configure (kpnfigiiis), v. Now rare. [ad. L. 
configirare, to fashion after some pattern, f. con- 
together + figtirdr'e to shape: see FicurEv. Cf. 
¥. configure-r (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. ¢rans, To fashion according to something else 


as 2 model ; to eonform in figure or fashion (Zo). 
1382 Wycuir P42, iii, ro Configurid, or made lyk, to his 
deeth [1582 RAewm, configured to his death], 1526 Pilger, 

Perf, (1531) 104 b, Configured & conformed specyally to 

the ymage of y* son of god. 1858 Busuxen. Serm. ew 

Life 33 Man is spirit, a nature configured to God. 
| + 2. To represent by a figure or image, to figure, 

1630 Lane Sgr.'s Tale 45 Thideal formes, configuringe 
| All onr sweet flowers, trees, fruites. 
| 3. ‘To fashion by comhination and arrangement ; 
to give an astrological confignration to; to put 
together in a certain form or figure. 

1652 Gaur Alagastrom. 178 A witch works by a living 
dog, cat, mouse, rat, &c, But he [a magician] by a dead one, 
configured, constellated,..painted. 1677 Hate Priv. Ortg: 
Man, m1, vii. 287 Divulsa wembra come together, and con: 
figured into an humane Shape. 1693 Bentery fl fhedsot 
iv. 8 Coming togethcr..and so configuring themselves into 
Humane shape. 1795 tr. Mlercter’s Frag. 11.174, } could 
perceive that the globe was so configured as that, etc. 

b. fig. To give a fignre to; to shape. 

1857-8 Sears Athan. xii. 108 The resurrection .. brings 
forth the inmost life, and configures it cleared of all decep- 
tive appearances. 1881 Mor-uy Codden 1.8 A..conception 
.- by which the desire to learn was gradually directed and 
configured. 


, Confinable kgnfoindb'), ¢. [f. Coxrine v. 
| +-ABLE.] To he eonfined, eapable of confinement. 
1610 W. Forkincuam Art of Survey im. v. 74 Regall Chi- 
nalrie is solely confineable to the King. 1641 Br. Han. 
Rem. Wks.(1660) 90 ‘Where is infinite vertue in the Almighty 
not confinable to any limits, 1646 Sir 'T. Browng fsezdd. 
LA. v.18 It were some extenuation of the curse, if fz sz. 
dore vultus tut, were confineable unto corporall exercita- 
tions. 1854 J. ScoFFERN in Orr's Cire. Se., Chem. 181 Gases 
that are confinable by water. . 
+Confinage. Ols. [a. OF. confinage in same 
sense, f. els : see CONFINE sé.2 and -AGE,]  Situ- 
ation in reference to boundaries or adjoining lands. 
1610 W. Fotkincuam Act of Survey uv. iti, 51 In Neigh. 
bourage it is not impertinent to particularize. .the Confinagze 
with Champion, Wood-land, other Lords and Mannors, 
Lbid. WW. ¥. 72 The Confinage shewes to what Lord, Honour, 
Castcll, Manour, &c. the Sernice and Suitage..is due. 
+ Confind, v. Obs. rare—°. [ad. 1. confind-fre, 
f. con- altogether + /rxddre to cleave, split.] 
1623 Cocxrran 11, To Cut in pieces, Lersecate, Coufinide. 
+@onfine, a. Obs. [a. F. confin, -fine border- 
ing, neighbouring (=It. confino, -fine):-L. con- 
| fin-is bordering, adjoining, having mutnal bounds, 
f. eou- together + finis end, limit, bonndary.] 
Neighbouring, adjacent. 

1579 J. Srunsrs Gaping Gulf D viij, Great with another 
confine gouernment. 1621 Burton duet. Adel, t iii, itt. 
(1651) 209 To discover the Streights of Magellan, and Con- 
fine places. 1653 Urquuart Aadedais i. i, The Armorick 
islands, and confine regions of Britanie. 

+ Confine, 5J.1 Obs. Always //. confines ; 
also 6 -fins, -finies. [ad. L. confiu-/s, -finem, 
neighbour, sb. nse of confini's adj.: see prec.) //. 
The inhabitants of adjacent regions, neighbours. 

1531 Exvvot Gor. 1. xx, Thane divers confins and neigh. 
hours. c1s3q tr. Pol, Verg. Eug. (fist. (Camden) I. 191 
They became terrible tothere confines, 1555 Enrn Decades 

| ut i. 89 Exchangynge golde for housholde stuffe with theyr 
confines whiche sumewhat esteeme the same. 1598 SvLves- 
tER Du Bartas wu. ii. Baby lou (1603) 420 If we talke hut 
with our neere confines. a 

Confine (kenfoin’, 50.2 Mostly in 4/7. eon- 
fines. Also 4 eonfynye, 6 eonfyne, f/. eonfins. 
[a. F. pl. coufus (in 14th e. also confines) =It. 
coufini, -e, Sp. confines, med.L. confines bounds, in 

L. confinia bounds, pl. of confFuiim, and of con- 


fine nenter of confinis, Coxrixt a. In Shaks. the 
plural is co-wzfizcs in senses 1-2; the sing. is always 
confrne, but this usually in the sense ‘ confinement’ 
or ‘plaee of confinement’ (a sense also possible 
in the few instanees of pl. confrnes); in this sense 
the sb. may be viewed as a direct derivative of the 
verb. 

I. \ pl. Boundaries, bonnds, frontiers, borders ; 


the bordering or bonnding regions, border-lands. 
1548 Hate Chron. 11.171 b, Which..animated y* Scottes 
to make Rodes and Incursions, into the confines and marches 
of the Reelme. xgss Epen Decades Pref. (Arb.) 51 
Thextreme confines of Egypt. 1592 Suaxs. Rou. §& Jul 
in. 4,6 When he enters the confines of a Tauerne. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 399 The confines of the River Niger .. are 
R. Moteswortu Ace. Dewntark in 1692 
(ed. 3) 34 The Elbe which is rather to be esteemed one 
of the Confines and Boundaries of his Territories. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. x. 10 We had .. arrived in the confines of 
the southern Ocean. 1844 H.H. Wi.son Srtt. fndia IIL. 
160 As far as the western confines of China. transf. 
1787 ‘Gampano’ Acad. [orsemt. (1809) 31 ‘The flap of co 
tan 


well watered. 1 


saddle .. chafing you between the confines of the 
breeches. 
+b, Formerly in sizg. Bounding line or surface. 
1§s2 Hutoer, Confyne or bordoure, Confininn. 1599 
Haktevt Jay, I]. 1. 206 Which is the beginning and con- 
line of the state and realme of Serifo the king of Mecca. 


CONFINE. 


1609 Bist.r (Douay) Fzcé. xlvii. 20 The great sca from the 
confine directly, til thou come to Emath. 16: 5 NEWTON in 
Brewster Life 833) I. vi. 133, I thought ea was re 
flected..by the same confine or superficies of the ethereal 
medium which refracts it. 1715 Cuevne Philos. Princ. 
Nat. Relig. 1. 8x In the confine of Air and Sal-Gem freflex- 
ion) is stronger than in the confine of Air and Water, 


+ 2. Region, territory. Rarely in s’ng. Ods, 

€1400 Maunnry, xvii. (2839) 183 Fro Jerusalem unto other 
confynyes of the superficialtee of the erthe bejonde. 1594 
Suaxs. Rick, (1/1, w. iv. 3 Heere in these Confines slily 
haue Tlurkt. 1601 — Jad. Co ui.e72. 1646 G. Dani. 
Poems Wks, 1878 {, 24 Free, as Muszeus, & y* clearest 
Meads Of that blest confine. 1667 Mitton /. £4. 11. 395 
Neerer our ancient Seat; perhaps in view Of those bright 
confines. 1670 Cotron Espernon i, 1. 55. 

3. fg. a. fl. The limits or bounds within which 
any subject, notion, or action, is confined. 

1548 in Srrver feed. Men, 11. App. R. 62 Princes have 
less confines to their wills, 1611 Tourneur Ath. 7rag. m1. 
iii, Within the confines of humanitie. 1677 Gate Crt. 
Gentiles I1,1v. 244 Doth not the very nature of a Definition 
exclude the Deitie from its confines? 1865 Dickuss 4/u¢, 
fr. un. vi, Beyond the confines of geography. 

b. 7/7, The borders or ‘ border-land’ between 
two regions of thought, classes of notions, portions 
of time, ete. 

1603 Hourann Plntarch’s Mor, 1328 Natures neuter and 
meane .. situate in the confines betweene gods and men. 
1692 Bextiev Sole Lect. ix. 318 The narrow dubious con- 
fines between Virtue and Vice. 1698 Devoun Virg. acid 
vu. 579 Betwixt the Confines of the Night and Day. 1810 
SoutuEy Aehaia xx. 7 Just on the confines of the day. 
1854 Brewster Wore Hordds ix. 146 Our anthor finds him- 
self on the confines of a mystery. sig. 1722 \WWOLLASTON 
Relig, Nat. 37 Wis no more a happiness, than it is an 
unhappiness ; upon the confine of both, but neither. 

sae (kgnforn 4, Confinement ; limitation. Aoet. 

1597 Suaks. Lovrr's Compé. 263 Vow, bond, nor space, In 
thee [love] hath neither sting, knot, nor confine. 1604 — 
Oth, 1. ji. 27, P would not my vnhoused free condition Put 
into Circumscription, and Confine. ©1785 urns H’inter 
Vt, Think on the dungeon’s grim confine. 19794 Matias 
Purs, Lit. (1798) 300 Such is the Poet: bold, without con- 
fine, Imagination’s ‘charter'd libertine {' 1875 Browsisc 
fan Alésan + Fach stanza seems to gather skirts around, 
And _primly, trimly, keep the foot’s confine. | 

+5. A place of confinement, confining or cn- 
closing place; cuclosure. Ods. 

1600 Suaks. Soun. Ixxxiv, In whose confine immured is 
the store Which should example where your equall grew. 
160z — //am.1. 1.155 At his (the cock’s] warning, .. ‘Th’ 
extrauagant, and erring Spirit, hyes To his confine. /éfd. 
u. it, 252 A goodly one, in which there are many Confines, 
Wards, and Dungeons. 1610 — Sep. iv. i. 121. 1633 
VP, Frercner Purple (sd... xix, Sends back again to what 
Confine it listeth. 16s0 T. Baviy Heréa Paretis 124 Vir- 
tues .. temple as it is a thorow-fare to honours, I like full- 
well; but as it is a confine, I like the seat no more than if 
he had sate me upon the stovle of sad repentance. 

Confine ‘kgnfain’, 7. [a. F. confiner in same 
senses (18th e. in J.ittré), ad. It. confixare to border 
upon, bound, limit, set limits to, banish, limit and 
confine to a place; f. confino, confine bordering, 
bounding :—].. confin-is bordering : see CONFINE 
sh, (Cf. Pro and Sp. confinar, med.1.. confinare.)} 

L. ¢ntr, To have a common houndary or frontier 
wath 3 to border on, he adjacent Zo. (Said of regions 
or countries, and of their inhabitants.) Now rare. 

1923 St. Papers (en. VILL, V1. 119 His Countie of Fer- 
rato, whiche dothe confyne in some partes with the Swices. 
1577 Eorx & Witness /fist. Tra. 264 b, The princes which 
conline uppon thatsea. 1580 Nortu Péntarch (1676) 10 The 
countries which confine there together. 1659 T. Puitipory 
Pilare Caut, 136 The Woods..confining to Shooter's Hill. 
1694 R. Moteswortit elec, Denmark (ed. 3) 182 ‘The Duke 
of Holstein .. mentioned last of those Princes that confine 
with Denmark. 1700 Drvnen Fadles, Ovrd’s Afet. xti. 58 

Betwixt Heav'n, Earth, and Skies, there stands a place Con- 
fining on all three, 1840 Blackw, Mag. XLVIIL. 392 The 
frontier line of the Persian empire ‘marched* or confined 
with the Grecian. F 4 
Ste. 1647 Funter Good Th. in W. 7. (1841) 151 This active 
plant, with visible motion, doth border and confine ou sen- 
sible creatures. 1784 Daugerous Connections |. vii, Abuse 
or evil always unhappily confining too nearly on good. 
1880 Server in Afaciw, Alag. Nov. 43 The periods in which 
the domain of history confines with that of politics. 

+ 2. trans. To border on, bound. Oés. 

1601 Hottanp Péiuy 1. 119 [Cappadocia] passeth by. .All 
those nations in Asia before-named, confining many others. 
1607 Nornen Surveyors Dial. 19 Kent .. and other Shires 
confining the Sea. 1694 R. Motrswortu Acc. Denmark 
fed. 3)6 A State which is confined by many Principalities 
is weak, exposed to many dangers. 

+b. To separate as a boundary. Oés, ; 

1601 Hottann Pliny 1.54 The mountaines Pyrenzi do 
confine Spaine and France one, from the other. R 

+3. To relegate fo certain limits ; to banish. ’ 

1877-87 Houxsuen Scot. Chron. (1806) Il. 27 Confining 
them for ever ont of all the parts of his dominions, 1618 
Suaks, Wruter's T. u. i. 194 So haue we thought it good 
From our free person, she should be confinde. 1624 Hey- 
woop Guuatk, 1. 207 Alcippus intended to abrogate. .their 
lawes, for which he was confind from Sparta. 1637 — Royad 
King Kij, Life. which as your gift Ile Keepe, till Heaven 
and Nature Confine it hence. 1653 Hotcrort Precopius 
1. § Shee .. confined them single, and far asunder, to the 
remotest parts of Italy. . : 

4. To shut up, imprison, immute, pnt or keep in 
detention. Const. ¢ (formerly, transitional from 3, 
++ txto). 

160z Snaks. //aut, 1. v. 11 Doom‘d for a certaine terme to 
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CONFINED. 


walke the night; And for the day confin'd to fast in Fiers, 
1610 — a 1. ii, 274 She did confine thee... Into a clouen 
Pyne. /érd. 361 Therefore wast thou Deseruedly confin’d 
into this oda 1620 Hore Subseciua 293 Hee confined 
his onely Grand-sonne Agrippa Posthumus into the 
Iland Planasia. 1697 Drvorn Virg. Georg. 1v. 164 Confine 
the Tyrant. 1995 Gentil. Mag. 1.X1. t 247 Boats were 
plying in the principal streets to relieve families that were 
confined in their upper apartments, 1836 Marrvat 3 Cutters 
iv, ‘he three English Seamen were .. confined below. 
1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, Visit to Newgate, In one of which 
. prisoners of the more respectable class are confined. 

‘b. To enelose or retain within limits ; to fasten, 


secure, keep in place. 

1595 SHaKs. Yohn v. vii. 47 Within me is a hell, and there 
the poyson Is, as a fiend, confin’d lo tyrannize. 1597 — 
2 /fen. 1V,1.1..154 Now let not Natures hand Keepe the 
wilde Flood confin’d. 1616 CuHapman J/omer’s Hymns, 
To Venus, All the belluine, That or the earth feeds or 
the seas confine. 1748 Smotuett Rod. Random xx, His 
body was so sore & swelled, that he could not bear to 
be confined in his wearing apparel. 1793 Smeaton Edystone 
$51 Iron stanchions. .let tnto the rock by way of confining 
the kant in its place, 1853 Reape C4” Santiine 27 They 
had cotion jackets... confined at the waist by the apron- 
strings. 1872 E. Peacock A/abel Heron |. x. 174 To con- 
fine its waters within high banks. 

5. To keep or restrain (a person) within his 
dwelling, ete.; to oblige to stay indoors, or in 
one’s room or bed. Said of ill health, stress of 
weather, ete.; nsually in passive. Const /o. 

1634 W. Trrwuvt Balzac's Lett. 396 Were | not confined 
tomy bed. 1688 S. Pextox Guardian's Instruct. 2, 1am 
confin‘d by a great uneasiness contracted by a Cold. 1708 
Swirt Death Partridge, He grew ill, was confined first to 
his chamber, and in a few hours after to his bed. 17aa De 
For Hague 79 Though I confined my family I could not 
slay within entirely myself. 1734 Berxetey Let. 19 Feb. 
Wks. IV. 214, I have been contined three weeks by gout. 
1870 E, Peacock Aalf Shirl. V1. 137 A rainy day confined 
him to the house. , Y 

6. Zo be confined: to be in childbed; to be 
brought to bed ; to be delivered of .a child). Cf 
CONFINEMENT 4. 

1772 Mrs. Deaxv Corr. Ser. u. 1. 467, I helieve Lady 
Weymouth will be confined in the month of Dec’. 1860 J. 
Wore Trav. & Adz, I. xii. 396 Mere was Lady Georgiana 
Wolff confined of her first child. 

7. fig. To keep within bounds, limit, restriet. 

1897 Hooker Fee/. Pot. vy. alii, Those extraordinary gifts 
. made it the harder 1o hold them confined within private 
hounds. 1605 Siaks. AZacé. in, iv. 24 Now I am calbin'd, 
crib’d, confin‘d, bound in, ‘To sawcy doubls, and feares. 
1662 STiLiincri. Orie. Sacr. ut. vii, $12 Was God's Wor- 
ship to be confined to his Temple at Jerusalem. 1754-62 
Heme /Zist. Arig. xv. 385 On any condition which shonld 
confine him in the punishment of these offenders. 1762 J. 
tRowN Doetry & Mus. v. (1763) 67 When the Melody was 
most confined in its Compass. 1771 Gotnso, //ist. Eng. 1. 
G2 All the learning of the limes was confined among the 
clergy. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Hates 1, 62 [We] pursued 
our sport, principally confined to the taking of samlcts. 
1885 CLopp Afyths & Drvi. v.g1 Traditions .. not confined 
to the Old world. ; q 

b. 70 confine oneself to; to restrict one’s action, 


attention, etc., to; to keep to. 

1649 Be. Hani. Cases Conse. m. iv, 257 As a man. .apt to 
he mis-carried by his appetite, confines himself by his vow 
to one dish. @ 1698 ‘Vempte (J.', If the gout continue, I 
confine inyself wholly to the milk diet. 1747 Westey 
Prim, Physic (1762) p.v, If they do not confine themselves 
altogether to eat either ‘ Dread or the Herb of the Field.* 
1784 Suertock Desc. (1759) E. viii. 229, F shall confine 
myself to Si. Paul. 1848 Macatray //ist. Ang. 1. 462 
Churchill was .. directed to confine himself to thanks for 
what was past. 

te. tnéir. for ref. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. w. v. 187 Children..per- 
mitted the freedome of both [hands], do oft times confine 
umlo the lef. 1672 — Lett. /'rfend xxiv. (1881) 143 To 
separate from..received and customary felicities, and to 
confine unto the rigor of realities. 


+ 8. To bind éo, restrain from: (an action). Ods. 

1654 Hart Orrery Parthen. (1676) 12 Having first con- 
fin'd him to an inviolable secresie. 1689 SHAowELL Bury 
F.¥. 211, [have confined you from flying. 1742 Lond. & 
Country Brewer v.(ed.4) 8 The Maker. .is hereby confined 
not to change his Malt. 


9. To restrain (the bowels) from acting, con- 


stipate ; = Binp wv, 4. 

ar T. Hotmes Syst, Surg. (ed. 2.) IV. 831 The patient 
.. Should have a dose..in order that the bowels may be 
confined. 

Confined (kfufsivnd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 
Bounded, limited, restrieted, restrained, shut up, 
enclosed, imprisoned, ete. ; sce the verb. 

1598 SvivesteR Du Bartas (1641, Assigning each a fit 
confined Sitting. 1644 II. Parker JYus Pop. 37 A lord may 
have a ntore confined power over his slave, than he has over 
himself. 1919 De For Crasae (1840) I. xiv. 232 Had... Pro- 
vidence. .blessed me with confined desires. 1771 Contenr- 
plative Man 1, 2,1 shall therefore be very short and confin’d 
in what Iam going to say. 1796 C. MarsHatt Garden. 
ili. (1813) 30 Trees... planted in a confined space. 1878 
Huxrev Piysiogr. 89 ‘The elastic force of the confined air. 

absol, 1790 Pennant Lond. (1813) 302 ‘The Spinhuis .. 
where the confined sit under the eye of a matron spinning or 
sewing. 1836 Dickens 5&. Boz (1866) 23 In visiting the 
confined. E 

b. Of the bowels: constipated. 

1834 Goon Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.195 When the bowels 
are loose in youth, they commonly become confined in 
ndvanced life. 1871 Sir T. Watson Princ. & Pract. Paysic 
(ed. 5) IT. 866 His bowels are irregular, often confined, 
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c. Confined man, labourer (Lincolnsh.) : one 
hired by the year, and so confined to work for the 
master who has hired him. 

1868 Gainsburgh News z, June, A confined labourer, a 
married man who can clip sheep and work on a farm. 1886 
Cote S. IV. Linc. Gloss., Confined man,—‘ Te was con- 
fined man at Aubur, and would like to get a confined place 
again’. 1888 Daily News 20 July 3/7 ‘There arein Lincoln- 
shire a numerous body of ‘ confined labourers ’, 

Henee Confi'nedly adv. ; Confivnedness, state 


or quality of being confined. 

1639 W. Scrater Worthy Commun, 36 The confinednesse 
of his finite humane Nature to one place. 1644 Dicsy Naz. 
Bodies ix.(1658) 79 The limitation and confinedness of every 
magnitude unto just what it is, 1685 H. More Paradip. 
Prophet. 405 [Applied] confinedly to these Elders. a ee 
Hoapiy Lett, li. (R..  ¢ 1802 Lama Life v4 Lett. (1837) 1. 
214 The beauties of Nature, as they have been confinedly 
called. A/od, The confinedness of the site. 


Confineless, 2. va7e. [f. ConFinE 5b.2 + -LES8.] 
Boundless, unlimited. 


1605 Suaxs. A/acb, tv. iii. 55 Blacke Macbeth Will seeme 
as pure as Snow .. being compar‘d With my confinelesse 


harmes. 
Confinement (kgnfoinmént). [a. F. confine- 


ment (16th ein Littré), f. confinert see -MENT.] 

1. The aetion of confining, or (more usually) the 
fact or eondition of being confined, shut up, or 
kept in one place ; imprisonment. 

(Usually with objective genitive.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne /'seud. Ep. 152 That darkenesse of 
earth, which was their naturall confinement. 1697 Potter 
Antig, Greece ww. vi. (1715) 208 And so_loose their Souls 
from their Confinements, 1727 Swirt Gadliver ut. ii. 187 
During my confinement for want of cloathes. 1772 Jurins 
Let?, \xviti, 337 The confinement of his body within four 
walls. 1816 Soutney Poet's Pilgr. t. 26 As the fierce tiger 
in confinement lies. 1834 Goon Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 190 
It is rather the confinement and the want of usual exercise. 

2. Restriction, limitation (to certain conditions». 

1678 Littteton Lat. 4 Eng. Dict. A confinement, drei- 
fatto, restrictio. 1691 Rav Creation Pref, (1704) 9 After a 
short Confinement to one sort of Dish. 1748 R. Morris £ss. 
Anc. Archit. 33 ‘Yo prescribe Rules of Confinement, as to 
the minuter Proportions. 1789 Bentiuas Princ. Legisl. 
xvii. § 16 Confinement to spare diet, 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr, Pract, Agric. 97 Confinement to the same slock, a 
breeding from animals of the same blood. 

+b. A restriction or limit. Obs. rare. 

Sy Jer. Tavior Gt. Fxemp. 1. vii. 30 The.. question... 
which were the places of the right and the schismaticall 
temple, the confinements of the whole religion. 

+3. An obligation, a personal tie. Ods. 

1654 Fart Orrery Partheu, (1676) 660, I had_ nobler con- 
finements than profit to keep me in her Father's Court. 
/bid, 693 A Prince, who by many confinements merited 
iny Service. ; . 

4. sfec. The being in ehild-bed; child-birth, 
delivery, aceouchement. (The ordinary term for 
this in eollog. use: see CoNFINE v, 6. The ME. 
eqnivalent was Our Lady's bands, bonds, or bends: 
see Bann! 1 e, Benb! 1d, Bonb! 1.) 

1774 Mrs. Detaxy Corr. Ser. 1. (1862) Il. 15, 1 feel un- 
comfortable not to be able to come to her when she is under 
her confinement. 1811 Park in Aledico-Chirurg. Trans. 
IL. 298 Mrs. S. whom I was engaged to attend in her first 
confinement. 1861 FLo. NicutincaLE Nursing 41 Women 
who had difficult confinements. 1870 E. Pracock Kalf 
Skirt, U1. 211 Just recovered from her confinement. 

+ Confiner !. Oés. [f. Conrine sh. or z. (1, 2) 
+-ER1, (Daniel aeecnts conf-ner.)] 1. One who 
dwells on the confines ; a borderer, neighbonr. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe (1871) 11 The .. Franchises, 
and privileges she [Yarmouth] is endowed with, beyond 
allherconfiners. 1656 Karu Mon, Aldet. fr. Parnass. 225 
We are. .become no longer confiners, but inland inhabiters. 
@ 1682 Str ‘T. Browne 7racts xii. 187 [He] may be n terrour 
unto the corfiners on that sea. 

b. fransf. and fig. 

1624 Worton Archit. in Relig, Wotton. (1672) 19 Lime 
and Wood are insociable, and..unfit Confiners. Bacox 
Sylva § 609 The Participles or Confiners between Plants 
nnd Living Creatures, are such chiefly, as are Fixed... as 
are Oysters, Cockles, nnd such like. 

2. One living within the confines, an inhabitant, 

1997 Dasiet Cri. Wares 1. xix, Happie confiners you of 
other landes, 1613 Suaks. Cyweb. w. ii. 337 The Senate 
hath stirr‘d vp the Confiners, And Gentlemen of Italy. 

Confiner? (kgnfai-nor). rare, [f. CONFINE v. + 
-ER1) One who or that which eonfines. 

1654 WiitLock Zootomia 344 Such worth .. is so its own 
Confiner by pious and virtuous Resolves, that it needs no 
Superviser. 

Confining (kfnfoinin), vd/. sb. [f. ConFINE v. 
+-InGl.] ‘The action of the vb. ConFINE. 

ta. Bordering; b. Restricting within bounds. 

1899 SANovs Enropr Ge. (0632) 156 By reason of their 
neere and dangerous confining with the Great Turke. 1608 
Ihenon Wks, 1. 685 Set formes of prayer .. nre aiudged to 
be a kinde of confining and limiting of Gods Spirit. 

Confi'ning, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING?.] 

+ 1. Bordering, neighbouring, adjoining, adjacent ; 
ef. CONFINE v. 1. (Often placed after its noun, as 
a participle; ef. adjacent, adjoining.) Obs. 

1597 Daniet Civ, Wares w. iii, To dallie with confining 
Potentates. 1605 CAMOEN Xen. 95 In Normandy and the 
countries confining. 1654 Coxaink Dianea 1. 57 To raise 
$ great Army would .. beget suspicion in his confining 

rinces, 
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2. That confines; bounding, limiting, restricting, 
ete.: see the verb. 

1595 SHAKS. Fohn ui. 338 Even thy confining shores. ar691 
Bovre (J.), Make one man’‘s fancies or failings, confining 
laws to others, 1887 A. Austin Pr. Lucifer in Atheneum 
3 Dec. 742/3 By whose fermenting may his fancy rise e- 
yond the level of confining fact. 

Confinity (kgnfirniti). Now rare or Obs. [a, 
F. confinité (14th e. in Littré), f. confin or L. 
confinds: see -11i ; ef. affinity.) The position of 
bordering on something else ; neighbourhood, con- 
tiguity, adjacency. (/#/. and fig.) 

1544 Puaer Regint. Lyfe (1560) Q iijb, For confinitie of 
the matter, I entend to wryte somewhat of the nource, and 
of y* mylke. 1593 Bitson Gort. Christ's Ch. 153, I shall 
not neede to prooue the confinitie between [them]. 1730-6 
Batrey (folio), Confinity, Nearness of Place. 1 Miss 
Carter tr. Algarott? on Newton U1. 57 Systems which sup- 
posed Colour might be changed by Refraction, Reflection, 
the Confinity to Shadow. 1848 Blackw. Mag. LXIV. 379 
The confinity with agitated France, and consequently a 
more active affinity with its ideas. 

| Confivnium, Ods. rare. [L. confinium, f. 
confints : sce CONFINE sb.) Confine, limit, bounds. 

1682 Sin T. Browne Chr, Afor. 100 To approach the 

eum of their natures, and to be in the confinium of 
spirits. 

Confirm (kgnfs:1m),v. Forms: 3-6 conferme, 
4-7 -firme, 6 -fyrme, 6--firm. [ME. conferme-n, 
a. OF. conferme-r:—L. confirmare to make firm, 
strengthen, establish, ete., f. cov- together, alto- 
gether + firmare to strengthen, make fast, f firm-us 
Firy, fast. In rath e. assimilated both in F. and 
Eng. to the L. spelling. 


From 14th to 16th ¢. confirm and conform were often con- 
fused: see note to Conroru r. and cf. Conrormaate, Con. 
FORMATION, CoxrorMity. The following are examples of 
conform for confirm (conferm), 

1377 Lancet. ?. Pl. B. xu. 213 And conformen [v. 7. con- 
fermen, -firmen] fauntekynes. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Doctor's T. 
136 (Hlarl.) Eek sche Conformed [6-fex¢ confermed] was in 
such soverayn bounte.] 

1. frans. To make firm or more firm, to add 


strength to, to settle, establish firmly. 

a 1300 Cursor MM. 25390 (Cott.) Pis word amen .. conferms 
al [is] forwit said. ¢1300 Beket 430 Lawes ther beoth and 
custumes, that.. bi the Kyng Henries dai. .i-confermed were 
. that noman theraje nas. 1393 Gower Conf III. 191 Pite 
. His regne in good estate confermeth. 1591 SHaxs. 1 //en. 
3°7,¥. v.42 His alliance will confirme our peace. 1611 Biste 
2 Ainesxv.19 That his hand might be with him, to con- 
firm the kingdome in his hand. a@1703 Burkitt On N. 7. 
Mark v. 34 To preserve it [health], to recover it, and to 
confirm it. 1822 Procter (B, Cornwall) A/ise. Poems, Dis- 
tance doth but confirm..a love sublime. 1871 FREEMAN 
Norn. Cong. (1876) 1V. xviii. 207 To confirm his dominion 
by fortresses and garrisons. ; 

b. To establish by long continuance, render in- 
veterate (a disease, ete.). See CONFIRMED I b. 

2. To make valid by formal authoritative assent 

(a thing already instituted or ordained) ; to ratify, 


sanction. 

A charter was confirmed by being inspected, ratified, and 
sanctioned anew, by a successor of the original grantor. 

c1ago 5. Eng. Leg. 1. 59/179 Seint Fraunceys .. To con- 
fermi is ordre a-right toward Rome he wende. 1397 R. 
Grovc, (1724) 324 [He] confermede al so Pe 3eftes, bat ober 
kynges hadde er payne perto. [1311-12 Charter (dated 23 
Apr. 939 Cad, Dipl. V. 235 Ich zS Istan..grantye and con- 
firmye by disse minre chartre.] ¢1400 Macnorv. (Roxb.) 
xxxiv. 156 Oure haly fader li Pape hase ratified and con- 
fermed my buke. 1552 A%. Cone. Prayer, Confirmation 

Pref. They may then themselves. .openly..ratify_and con- 
firm [1549 confess] the same [baptismal vows], 1658 BramuaL. 
Consecr, Bps.vii. 154 Paul 4. and Cardinall Poole. .confirmed 
all Ordinations in Edward the sixths time indifferently. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. 1. 1.127 The great charter... 0 
tained .. from king John, and nfterwards .. confirmed in 
parliament by king Henry the third. 1781 Gianon Decé, 
4 FULL 52 This moderate sentence was confirmed by the 
emperor. But it was not confirmed by the archbishop. 
1818 Cruise Digrs? (ed, 2) VI. 147 Where a codicil ratifies 
and confirms n will, 185. Curtis //ist, Rugl. 114 Accord- 
ing to Sir Edward Coke tt [Magna Charta] has been thirty- 
two times solemnly confirmed by acts of parliament. 1875 
Srupes Const. Hist, Eng. (1877) II. 141 The charters were 
confirmed by fsperimus on the 12th (Oct. 1297}; the king 
on the sth of November at Ghent confirmed both the char- 
ters and the new articles. 1875 Pudlic Health Act § 184 
Bye-laws made by a Local Authority. .shall not take effect 
unless,.confirmed by the Local Government Board. 

Jig. 1 Sipney Afol. [ocirie (Arb.) 42 Dauid had so 
far forsaken God, as to confirme adulterie with murther. 
1648 N. Estwick 7 reatise 8 Their passing through the Sea 
.. did seal up, and... confirm that Moses was by the Lord 
depitted to bee..a Leader of his people. ps 

. Const. a person /o or 12 a dignity, position, 
ete.: to ratify the election or appointment of. 

1 R, Giouc. (1724) 473 Wan he were ichose in is chapele 
«Homage be solde him do, ar he confermed were. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxvi. 258 Tho that were chose to 
bisshoppes sees .. my3t be confermed to the same of hir 
metropolitanes. 1535 Coveroacx 1 Macc. xi. 27 The kynge 
..confirmed him in the hye presthode. 1577-87, Hotinsuep 
Chron. TIT. 1241/1 He was confirmed bishop of Couentrie. 
1607 Suaxs. Cor. u. iii 217 Hee's not_confirm'd, we may 
deny him yet. 1712 Hearne Coffect. 111. 387 Yesterday Mr. 
John Keil was confirm‘d in Congregation Professor of 
Geometry. 1803 Netson 5 Nov. in Nicolas D7sf. (1845) V. 
1803, I congratulate you on betty confirmed and .. I shall 
be glad to put you into a Frigate. 1886 Yute & 
Burneut Anglo-ind. Ids, Confirmed, applied to an officer 
whose hold of an appointment is made permanent. 
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e. Const, (a possession, title, ete.) Zo a person: 
to ratify the presentation or bestowal of. 

¢13285 Coer de L. 3664 Make hym Sawdoun..and rycheste 
kyng: Confirme it ym and hysofspring. ¢ 1330 R. Brunnz 
Chron, (1810) 112 Pe kyng for his seruise confermed his gyft. 
1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 106.a, If 1 by my dede confirme 
y® estate of y° tenant for terme of yeres, 1593 SHAKS. 

Hen. Vi, 1.1. 172 Confirine the Crowne to me and to mine 

Heires. 1794 Parry Lud. 11. vi. (1817) 134 Claudius. .con- 
firmed to Agrippa the dominion ayhies Caligula had given 
him. 1851 Treaner Dom, Archet. IL ii. 48 The Church of 
St. Olave, Southwark, was confirmed to the prior and con- 
vent of St. Pancras, of Lewes. 

3. To make firm, strengthen, establish (any onc 
in a habit, practice, disposition, etc.). 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 500 (Cott.) Pai [angels] ware confermed 
bar als tite, Pai nai neuermar held til il. ¢ 1386 CHaucer 
Doctor's T. 136 She Confermed was in swich souerayn 
bountee That, etc. 1413 Lyne. Pilger. Sowle it. li. (1859) 
54 He was confermyd inmalyce. 1549 Latimer /loughers 
(Arb.) 20 To confirme them in the same fayeth. 1718 Free- 
thinker No. 61. 38 [He] has employed his Time .. only to 
confirm Himselfin Absurdities. 1824 Byron Yuen xvi. li, 
Perhaps..To laugh him out of his supposed dismay .. Per- 
haps..to confirm him in it. ; 

4. To strengthen spiritually. 

a1300 £. &. Psalter |. (li) 13 Conferme me wyb byn holy 
gost. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Confirmation, Confirm and 
strength them with the inward unction of thy Holy Ghost. 
1872 Ruskin Eagle‘s N. $121 Men whose passions were 
tempered, and whose hearts confirmed, in the calm of these 
holy places. A 

5. Eccl. To administer the religious rite of 
ConFirmation to; formerly ‘to bishop’. 

€1315 SHorenam 15 The bisschop these wordes seth .. 
‘Ich signi the with signe of croys, And with the creme of 
hele Confermi’. 1377 Lancer, P. Pd. B. xv. 449 ‘Til it be 
crystened in crystes name and confermed of pe bisshop, It 
is hethene as to heueneward. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
iv. (1§20) 32/1 He ordeyned that a chylde sholde be con- 
fyrmed as soone as it myght, namely after it was crystened. 
1494 Fasvan y. cxxxi. 114 This chylde. .was brought to the 
holy bissop Amandus to be confermed, beyng tban of the 
age of xl. dayes. 1549 Bh. Com. Prayer, Confirmation 
Pref, It is thought good, that none hereafter shall be 
confirmed, but such as can say .. the Articles of the Faith, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments; and can 
also answer to [the] questions of this short Catechism. 1732 
Neat Hist. Purit. 1. 238 They disliked the Custom of 
confirming Children, as soon as they could repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer and their Catechism. 1863 Miss Sewetn Glimpse 
of World vi. 45 ‘She has been treated quite likea grown-up 
girl,’ continued Mrs. Cameron..*You know we had her 
confirmed last year.’ 1885 Arnotp Cath. Dict. s.v. Con 

Jirmation, The Greeks and Orientals give it immediate! 
after baptism, and in the West down to the thirteent 
century a child was confirmed as soon after baptism as 
possible.. But the Roman Catechism advises tbat confirma. 
tion should not be given till the age of reason. 

absol. 1780 in Picton Lifool Afunte. Rec. (1886) 11, 169 
The Lord Bishop of Chester is to...confirm in this town. 

6. To make firm, fortify, eneonragc, strengthen 
(in an opinion, action, or purpose). 

1485 Caxton St. Wenefr. 17 Go ye confermed by the 
lIycence of myn auctorite, 1648 Micron Tenure Kings 
(1650) 15 These words {Deut. xvii. 14] confirm us that the 
right of choosing, yea of changing their own Government, 
is..in the People. 1725 Pore /(ad u. 228 Warriours like 

ou. By brave examples should confirm the rest. 1781 

ounson Rambler No. 168 P 5 When Mackbeth is confirm. 
ing himself in the horrid purpose. 180z Mar. Evcewortu 
Moral T. (1816) I. v. 29 He was confirmed in this opinion, 


+b. ref. and pass. To be firmly resolved. Obs. 

1382 Wyceur Ezek, xxiv. 1 The king of Babiloyne is con- 
fermyd azens Jerusalem to day. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Meltb. 
® 811, I assente and conferine me to have pees. «1658 
Forp, ete. Witch Edm. 1. i, 1 am confirm’d, and will re- 
solve to do What you think most behoveful, 

7. To corroborate, or add snpport to (a statement, 
etc.) ; to make ecrtain, verify, put beyond doubt. 

1384 Cuaucer //. Fame n. 253 To confirme my reasonn 
Thou wost wel this. azggo Aut. de la Tour (1868) 53 ‘To 
conferme this,.oure Lorde hathe shewed bis myracles in 
these two chirches. 1541 R. Cortanp Guydon's Quest. 
Chirnrg., This reason ts confyrmed by an example yt 
Henry de Maundeuille putteth. 160g Suaks. Afacé. v. i. 21 
Hauing no witnesse to confirme my speech. 1712 AppisoNn 
Sect. No. 305 & 4 The News .. has not been yet confirmed. 
1837 DisragLi Venetia wv. iii, Her altered habits confirmed 
the suspicion. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 29 The testi- 
mony of Xenophon is thus confirmed by that of Plato. 

+b. with fae and znf. complement. Obs. rare. 

1586 A. Day Lug. Sceretary 1, (1625) 32 These and such 
like. .are confirmed to be unhonest, 

+8. To affirm, assert, maintain that. Obs. 

¢ 31380 Wyeuir Wks, (1880) 258 3if be chircbe of pes pre- 
latis confermen pat pis is be gospel of crist. ¢ 1540 Prder. 
a 25 ae gr cite confirmid pod said, that I had re- 

ersid nothing but popry. 41579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 42 
Doth not Aaiiole alieie: and oie that tee 
frameth .. nothing .. vuperfect. 1668 Cutrerper & Cote 
Barthol. Anat. ui. iii. 135, 1 am not of their opinion who 
confirme that this Spirit is Generated in..the Brain. 

+9. To make quite sure in an opinion or as to a 
matter; to assure, make certain, convince. Ods, 

1607 B. Jonson Volpone tt. i. 39 Pray you, sir, confirm me, 
Were there three ap oructses seen above the bridge, As the 
give out? 1622 Fretcner Beggar's Bush 1.i, We are all 
confirm’d ‘twas a sought quarrel. 1638 For Fancies v. i, 
Tam confirm’d the lady, this time, proves his scorn as 
well as laughter, A E. Warp Hudtbras Redtv, (1715) 
it. ix, The Battel they had won Confirm’d them all was now 
their own, 1722 Euiza Haywoon Brit. Recluse 125 If be- 
fore. .I thoug t these Ladies were mistaken, I was now 
contirm’d they were so. 1771 Gotpsst. ist. Eng. 1V. 309 
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The ministry was no sooner confirmed in the account of his 
arrival. than, etc. . 
+10. To strengthen, invigorate; to make firm, 


support (physically). Oés. 

3542 Boorpr Dyctary xi. (1870) 261 Good breade doth 
eomforte, confyrme and doth stablysshe a mannes herte. 
1578 Banister Hést. Afan iu. 42 [Ligaments] issue out .. 
from the hinder part of the Spondilles..to confirme the 
Vertebres. 16x Biss /sa. xxxv. 3 Confirme the feeble 
knees, 1665 J. Weep Stone- Heng (1725) 74 This way of 
confirming great Stones in Buildings, 1682 O. tr. 
Botlean’s Lutrin wt.114 A Truncheon strong Confirms his 
staggering steps. 1918-20 Porr /déiad vy. 155 His nerves 
confirin’d, his languid spirits chear’d. . 

+11. To make firm in consistence ; to solidify. 
Obs. rare. 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigivs Pref., That the Ghosts assum’d 
an alery .. body to appear in, which was confirm’d by the 
cokl of the night. 

Confirmable (kgnfs-amab'l), «  [f. Coxyvimu 
v. + ABLE (on L. type *confirmabilts) + cf. rare OF. 
confermable in Godef.] ‘That may be confirmed, 


capable of confirmation. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /scud. Ep. 1. ii.58 It is evidently true 
and confirmable by every experiment. 1689 Cof. Rec. Penn 
1. 316 Lett ye Laws you pass, be Confirmable by me. 

“i Formerly often conftised with CoxrorMaBLe : 

1525 Lv. Berners Froiss. MH. xx. 38 Frannces Atreman 
dyde acquyte hymselfe valyantly and confyrmable to the 
peace. 1533 More Let. to Cronrwedl Wks. 1426/1 A mind 
as toward & as confirmable, as reson could. require. 

+Confirmance. 0és. [f. Coxrimu v. or L. 
confirma-re + -ANCE: OF, had confermance, ~firui- 
ance (13th c.), which however appears to have 
been obs. long before the Eng. word is found.] 
Confirmation. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Afendoca’s Hist. China 368 For the 
confirmance thereof. 1602 Warner Add, fe. 1x. li. (1612) 
23t Ignatius then conceited had his sect, And crau'd con. 
firmance of the Pope. 1646 Sir T. Browns /’seud. Lf. 
143 Whereof they afford us a remarkable confirmance. 

Confirmand (kgmfommend). fad. L. con- 
firmand-us fit to be confirmed, from confirmire 
to Conrins.] A candidate for confirmation. 

1884 Ch. Fines XXIL 285 It would be desirable for the 
Diocesan ., to examine the confirmands.. before he adimin- 
istered the holy rite. 1887 Ch. Rev. 15 July, Although it 
is appointed to be learnt by all confirmands, it says nothing 
about confirmation, 

Confirmation (kenfoimdi-fon). Also 4 eon- 
ferm-, 4-6 confyrm-, [a. OF. confirmation (13th 
c. in Godef.), ad. L. confirmation-em, nu. of aetion 
from confirmare to Coxrixm. (The inherited 
form of the L. word in OF. was con/fermaison.)] 

1. The action of making firm or sure; strengthen- 
ing, settling, establishing (of institutions, opinions, 
etc.). 

1q80 Caxton Chron, Eng. w. (1520) 28/1 For the con- 
fyrmacyon of his kyngdome. 1549(AMar.) 5& Com. Prayer 
1oo For the more confymmacion of the fayth. 1585 Anr. 
Sanoys Serv. (1841) 87 For the confirmation of our wenk 
faith. 1825 J. Near Bro, Youathan M1. 343 Confirmation 
of your .. belief. 1876 Freeman Norm, Cong. V, xxii. 24 
For the better confirmation of their title. 

+b. Physical strengthening. Ods. rare. 

1646 Siz T. Browne Pscud. Fp. u. iii. 73 (‘The loadstone]) 
may..afford a confirmation unto parts relaxed, 

2. The action of confirming or ratifying by some 
additional legal form. 

Confirmation ofa charter: see Coxrinm 2. 2. Confirmt 
ation of the Charters (Confirmatio Chartarum) applicd in 
Eng. Hist. spec. to the confirmation of Magna Charta and 
the Charter of the Forests by Edward I in 1297. 

1382 Wvreutr //eé, vi. 16 The ende of al her controuersye, 
or debate, is an ooth to confermacioun, 1473-4 in Ace. Lad. 
Treas. Scotl. 1,2 (Jam. Supp.) Ane confirmacione of ane 
charter to Johne Lord Semple of the landis of Mont- 
grenane. 1601 Suaxs. Ad/’s Well u, iii. 56. 1647 Srricce 
Anglia Redtv. w. ix. (1854) 313 That confirmation of all the 
precedent articles shall be procured from the parliament. 
1792 A. Younc Trav. France 119 ‘They then immediately 
passed a confirmation of their preceding arrets. 1875 Stupns 
Const, Hist. Eng. (1877) I. 147 The supplementary acts 
by which the Confirmation of the Charters was afiirmed 
and recognised. especially as the close of the long dispute 
about the limits and jurisdictions of the Forests. 1876 Free- 
Man Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 365 i 

b. The confirming of a person in a dignity, ete., 
or of a possession, ete., to a person. 

€1330 R. Brune Chrox. (1810) 143 Richard his pallion bi 
messengere did com, & his confirmacion fro be courte of 
Rome. 1857 Order of Hospitalls B vj, After the confirma- 
tion of the said election by the Lord Maior. 1632 Haywarp 
tr, Brondi’s Eromena 89 Obtained of the king the office 
of Admirall..and got the confirmation thereof. 1886 York 
Herald 7 Aug, 5/5 Confirmation of the Speaker. 

c. spec.in Lecd. The formal ratification of the 
election or other appointment of a bishop. 

€13330 R. Brune Chron. (1810) 209 pape ber of was 

ied, mad be Confirmacion. Maister Qe pap of Langtone 

Ersebisshop salle be, e2425 Wyntoun Crom, vu. v. 132 
De Byschope Robert .. Of be archebyschape of Yhork had 
Confirmatyowne, 1826 Cuitty Blackstone 1. 378 Without 
which confirmation and investiture the elected bishop 
could neither be consecrated nor receive any secular profits. 
1882 J. H. Buunt Ref Ch. Eng. I. 37 Confirmation is 
pe cues under the authority of the Metropolitan, acting 

lor the whole Province or Church, 

8. The action of confirming, corroborating, or 
verifying ; verification, proof: see ConFire 7. 

1419 in Ellis Ordg. Lett, u. I. 72 To haffe on off ther 
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captaynes into Engelond, ffor to make confirmation of thys 
inatier. 1587 Tuynnxe in //odfushed VII. 1272 Yor the con. 
firmation whereof. thou shalt find an ample discourse in 
my booke. 1747 Col, Rec. Penn. V. 150 In confirmation of 
what we say we give you this string of Wampum. 1768-74 
‘Tucker £4. Nat. (1852) 11.170, I should think, to use the 
newspaper phrase, the thing merited confirmation, 1769 
Fanius Lett, xxix. 131 It hardly wants the Confirmation 
of Experience. 1831 Fonsianque Lug. under 7 Adntinistr, 
(1837) IT. g9 The achievements of St. George want con- 
firmation in the particular of the Dragou. 

b. A confirmatory statement or circumstance ; 
in Afed, the confirmatory part of an argument. 

1553 T. Witson het. 4b, The confirmacion is a decls- 
racton of our awne reasons, with assured and constaunt 
profes, 1604 Suaks, Oth. ut. iii, 323 Trifles Hight as air 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong As proofs of holy 
writ, 1648 1]. G.tr. Badsac’s Prince 102 [To observe] the 

arts of loquence, and to separate the Exordium from the 

urration, and the Confirmation from the Epilogue. 1709 
Steere & Appisoxn Yatler No. 136 » 8 This Day caine 
in a Mail from Holland, with a Confirmation of our late 
Advices. 1876 J. H. Newman f/7s4. SK. Loin. xi. 293 He.. 
adroitly converts apparent objections into confirmations of 
his argument. . 

4. Law. See quots. Also as in 2. 

1495 Alef 1x ffen. VET, c. 44 $2 All patentes, confirmaciuna 
and yrauntes made to any persone .. of the same Castelles. 
1574 tr. Littleton’s Fenures 106.a, A dede of confirmacion 
is good and vailable, where in the same case a dede of 
release is not good nor vailable. 1628 Conn Ow Litt. 205 b, 
A Confirmation is a conueyance of an estate or right in 
esse, whereby a voidable estate is made sure and vnauotd- 
able, or whereby a particular estate is encreased. 1767 
Iiuackstonre Conene, IL. 3253. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
IV, 87 All leases made by tenants for life become absolutely 
void by their death; so that no..act, by the persons 
ined to the remainder or reversion, will operate as a 
confirmation of them. /éé?, V. 251 A fine may also operate 
as_a confirmation of a former estate, which was before 
defcasible. . ; 

5. feel. A rite administered to baptized persons 
in various Christian Churches; formerly called 
‘bishoping ’. 

In the Koman and Greck Churches, always reckoned one 
of the seven sacraments, and in these and in the Church 
of England held to convey or be the vehicle of special 
grace which ‘confirms’ or strengthens the recipient fur the 
practice of the Christian faith. 

Down to the 13th c confirmation was adniinistered inume- 
diately or soon after baptisin (as still in the Greek Church): 
since that time, it has been usually deferred in the Western 
Churches till the ‘ycars of discretion’. In the Church of 
Lngland and some other Reformed Churches, candidates are 
required publicly and personally to renew, ratify, and ‘con- 
firm ‘their baptismal vows (see Coxeirnm 7% 2, quot. 1332), 
and are then admitted to the full privileges of the Church. 

1303 R. Bruxne //andl. Synne g790 Pe secunde sacra: 
ment..¥'s grauntede of be bysshop honde, Men kalle hyt 
confyrmacyoun, 1387 Trevisa //igdex 1 Rolls: V1, 139 Po 
his propre name was i-chaunged, as it happeb in confirma. 
cioun of children. «@ 1400 Nelig. Pieces fr. Thornton LS, 
(1867) 27 Confirmacione .. confermys be Haly Gaste one 
man pat es cristenede. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. iv. 11520) 
WW. 33/1 Ordeyncd that a chylde sholde have a godfather 
and a godmother at the tyme of baptysynge, and also one 
at the confyrmacyon. 1549 2A. Come Prayer, Confirnis- 
tion Pref., Vo the end that Confirmation may be ministered 
to the more edifying of such as shall receive it, ele. 1555 
Pardle Facions uw. xii. 278 Bishopping, whiche the Latines 
calle Confirmacion, a confirining..or allowyng of that went 
before: isthe seconde Sacramente. 1651 Baxthr /af. Bap. 
120'The old order of Confirmation by Bishops, which was 
to be done upon Profession of the Faith. 1803 W. Gopwix 
4ife Chaucer 1. 54 ‘The rite of confirmation, according to 
the Roman Catholic discipline, is always subsequent .. to 
the first communion. 1836 J. H. Srewarr Jem W. C. 
Stewart iv. (ed.3)72 The Bishop. had directed them not to 
present themselves for Confirmation till they were fifteen. 

b. Name of confirmation: sce quots. 

1628 Coke Ox Litt.3a, Ifa mane baptized by the name 
of Thomas, and after at his confirmation by the bishop he 
is named John, he may purchase by the name of his con- 
firmation. #éé¢, Whose name of baptisin was ‘Thonias, and 
his name of confirmation Francis. 1885 Arnoi.p Cath. Dict. 
s.v., It is usual to take another Christian name at confirma- 
tion, which however is not used afterwards in signing the 
name, 

“| Formerly confused with Coxrorswariox, q.v. 

Confirmative (kgnfS-mitiv), a. and sé. [ad. 
L. confirmaliv-us, f. ppl. stem of L. confirmare : 
sce-IVE. Cf. F. confirmati/, -ive, 16th e. in Littré.] 

A. adj. Having the property of eonfirming, 
establishing, or making sure or certain. 

1635 Nacnton Fragm. Reg. (ed. 1) in Select, Jarl. 
Afise. (1793) 172 With the celestial bond (confirmative 
religion) which inade them one. 1654 Kart Oxrerv Par- 
then, (676) 233 A confirmative arguinent. 1755 MaceNs 
éusurances 1. 468 The Peace of Breslau of 1742, and that 
of Dresden 1745, confirmative of the precedent one. 1881 
Morcan Contrib. No Amer, i:thnot, 1V. 13 They had a 
negative as well as a confirmative vote. 

+B. sé. Something that confirms or expresscs 
eonfirmation. Oés. 

1589 Purrennam Eng. Poeste ut. xix, (Arb,) 236 These 
words, for, because, and such other confirmatiues. 1595 in 
Spottiswood fist. Ch. Scot. vt. (1677) 413 Confirmatives or 
ratifications of any former gifts. 

Hence Confi'rmatively adv, 

1844 S. R. Maittann Dark Ages 24 If..it were to be 
delivered confirmatively. 

+Confirmator, Ols. Also 5-our. [a. AFr. 
confirmatour = ¥. confirmateur, ad. L. confirmator- 
em, agent-n. from confirmare to ConFirM.] One 
who or that which confirms. 
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CONFIRMATORY. 


1485 Canton Chas, Gt. 15 Confirmatour and Illumynatour 
of al good werkes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £p. 131 
The definitive confirmator and test of things uncertaine. 

Confirmatory (kfnfamatari), a. [f. L. type 
*confirmatori-us + see prec. and -ORY.] 

1. That confirms ; having the property of confirm- 
ing; corroborative. Const. of 

ee Hevuy Saddath 11. 53 In a Decretall..confirmatorie 
of the former custome. 1812 J. Parkinson Org. Kes. III. 
452 The result.. strongly confirmatory of the Mosaic 
uccount. 1830 Herscner Stud. Nat. Phil. u. vii. (1851) 
207 Strong confirmatory facts. i 

+2. Relating to, or of the nature of, the rite of 
confirmation. Oés. 

1686 Br. Compron Efpiscopalia 35 ee It is not improh- 
able, that they [the Apostles] had in their eye the confirma- 
tory usage in the synagogues, to which none were ad- 
mitted, before they were of age to undertake for themselves. 

Confirmed (kfnfs-1md), p27. a. [f. Conrina.] 

l. Made firm, strengthened, settled, firmly esta- 
blished, cte. : see the verb. 

1594 Kyp Cornelia v. in Mazi. Dodsley V. 238 Is this th’ 
undaunted heart That is required in extremities? Be more 
confirmed. 1599 Suaks. Alnch ido uw. i. 394. 1607 DEKKER 
Wh. Babylon Wks. 1873 11. 258 Who buildes on heartes 
confirmd, buildes on a rocke. 1756 Burke Sudl. 4 B. Wks. 
1842 I, 65 In a confirined state of health and vigour. 1871 
Brackit Four Phases. 116 The State where the habit of 
obedience is most confirmed. fs 

b. sfec. Of a disease; Firmly established in the 
system ; inveterate, chronic, 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Revi. xiv. (1493) 281 How 
soo euer Lepra is gendred vnneth it is curable yf it be con- 
fermyd. c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg.(MS.A) 100 Pis crampe 
may be beeled or bat he be Conheenet & aftir pat he is 
confermed seelden or nevere. 
(1762) 41 A confirmed Cancer. : ; 

2. Of persons: Firmly established in the habit, 
eondition, or practice expressed by the appellative. 
See CONFIRM 7. 3. 

1826 Disrarcs J iz, Grey vu.v, Lam aconfirmed wanderer. 
1860 Mars. H. Woon Danesbury Mo. xviti, The boys have 
become confirmed drunkards. Jad, A confirmed invalid. 

3. That has reecived the rite of confirmation 

4. (See Conriry v. 2.) 

1787 Netson 26 July in Nicolas 7sf, (1845! 1. 249, 1-. 
recommend him. .a» worthy of having a confirmed Warrant. 

llenee Confi'rmedly a/v., Confi rmedness (-¢d-'. 

1449 Pecock Aepr. u. xvii. 249 More sureli and con- 
fermedli. 1889 Vad! Mad! G. 13 Sept. 7/1 Every person .. 
who has become confirmedly unfit for work. 1667 Decay 
Chr. Piety v. 8 29. 244 If the difficulty arise.. from the con- 
firin’duess of the tae 

Confirmee (kpnfaim/s-). 
corresp. to F. coufirmé.) 

1. Law. One to whom a confirmation is made. 

¢ 1600 [? DopenivGE] Pouchkstone 312 In every good con- 
firntation tending to confirm an estate .. There inust be a 
good confirmor and a good confirmee. 1642 Perkins Prof, 
Bk. x. § 631. 273 More properly the word of the Confirmer 
than of the Confirmee. 

2. Feel, One who is confirmed. 

1885 Br. Tuoxotp Charge 22 A comparison of our con- 
firmees during the two years. 1886 CA, Times 19 Feb. 
133/3 The wretched proportion of male confirmees to female 
in London. 

Confirmer kégnf5ima1. [f. Conrins + -Er!.] 
One who or that which confirms. 

tsgos Snaks. John wm. i. 24 Be these sad signes con- 
firmers of ay words? 1626 W. Scrater Exfeos. 2 Thess. 
(1629) 204 The giuer of grace .. the perfecter, confirmer, 
stablisher of it. 1748 Ricuaroson Clarissa (1811) 111. 358, 
I, and you..must be only hearsay confirmers. 1878 Tee 
Lawny Shelley, Byron, etc. (1887) 130 The bearer, or rather 
confirmer, of news. 

Confirming (kfnfS-amin), 74/. 5b. [f. Conrinet 
+-ING 1] 

l. The action of the verb ConrirM ; confirmation. 

1297 R. Grouc, (1724) 277 And myd gode chartre .. made 
contermyng. ¢ 1380 Wyciir Sed. Wks, 111. 364 Confermyng 
of men is nought but 3if God conferm bifore. 1649 
Daum. or Hawtn. Jas. V. Wks. 108 The confirming of a 
peace between the emperor and the French king. 

+2. The religious rite of confirmation. Qés. 

@ 1300 Cursor A/. 19552 (Cott.) Mai naman .. Conferming 
giue, bot hisco a a1400 Kelig. Pieces Jr. Thornton 
44S. (1867) 7 The secunde sacrament es confermynge. 1597 
Hooker Keel, Pol. v. Ixvi. §6 The manuer..was in con: 
firming to use anointing. 


Confirming, ///. ¢. [-1nc*.] That confirms ; 
confirmatory. 

1661 Lovett //ist, Anim. § Alin, 97 By reason of its .. 
confirming faculty. 1864 KincLakk in Lelsure fo. 80/1 
The supply of fresh confirming proof. 

Tlenee Confi'rmingly adv. 

1603 B. Jonson Yas. /'s Entertainm., To which, the vow 
that they used..somewhat confirmingly alludes. 

+ Confirmity. Os. 

1. Anmorously, as a blunder for infirmity. 

35997 Suaxs. 2 /fen. /V,u. iv. 63 You cannot one beare 
with anothers Confirmities. 

2. Corrupt form of Conrorsity, q. v. 

+Confi'rmment. Oés. Forms: 3-4 oonferme-, 
confer-, confirma-, 4 oonfirmement(e. [ME., 
a. OF. confermement, firme-, -ferma-, in med.L. 
confirmament-um + sec CONFIRM and -WENT.] Con- 
firmation, ¢. g. of a charter, or as a religious rite. 

1297 R. Grow. (Rolls! 7169 Ie made ac confermement to 
Westniynstre of eche bynge, Pat poru hym hem y3yue was, 


[f ConFina + -EE: 


1947 Westey /'rim. Physic, 
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ober poru eny ober kynge. @ 1300 Cursor J/. 19559 (Edinb.) 
O biscop be confermement [Farr/. confer-, Gétt. confirma-], 
Ostrenght it es pe sacrement. ¢131§ Suorenan 15 That me 
wasche men over the fant After confrmement. 

Confirmosr, aw. [Technical variant of 
ConFIRMER as correlative with CoNFIRMEE: sce 
-or.] A party who confirms a voidable estate, 
etc.: see CONFIRMATION 4. 

¢1600 [see Conrirmer]. 1628 Coxe Littleton's Tenures 
§ 536 The rent charge remayneth to the confirmor. 1787 
Butter On Co. Lit. 295 b, A confirmation is an approbation 
of..an estate already created; by which the confirmor 
strengthens and gives validity to it, 

Confiscable kgnftskab'l), a. [f. L. comfiscd-re 
to confiscate + -BLE: also in mod.F.] Liable to 
eonfiseation. 

1730-6 in Baitey (folio. 1755in Jounson. 1828 WessteR 
are to ‘Browse’. 1880 W. EF. Hair duternat. Law 10 
In 1785 the United States agreed with Prussia that contra- 
band of war should not be confiscable. 

Confiscatable (kenfiskz-tab'l), @. [ff Con- 
FISCATE + -ABLE,] = prec. 

1863 Life in the South 11. 374 Articles, many of which 
might have been pronounced confiscatable. 1883 J. Rout- 
Leoce in Aendal Mercury 14 Dec., Everything 1s confis- 
catable by the glorious law of Italy. 

Confiscate sce the vb.), pf a. [ad. L. con- 
fiscal-ns, pa. pple. of confiscare : see CONFISK.] 

1. Of property: Appropriated to the use of the 
sovereign or the public, adjudged forfeited. (Chiefly 


as fa, pple. 

1833 Lp. Gerxers Gold. Bh AL Aurel.iii. (R.), I knowe 
- how thou art banished from Rome and all thy goods con- 
fiscate. 1955 Even Vecades 36 Both the brethren are cast in 
prison with their goodes confiscate. 1596 Suaks. Merch, 
I”, ww. i. 332 ‘Thy Iands and goods Are by the Lawes of 
Venice confiscate Vato the state of Venice. 1611 — Cyd. v. 
¥. 323 And let it be confiscate all. 1694 Cuitp Disc. Trade 
(ed. 4) 259 All their money should be confiscate to the 
publick. 1820 Byron Mar. Had. v. i. 485 Thy goods are 
confiscate unto the state. i 

2. Deprived of property as forfeited. 

1618 Rateicn Prerog. Pard, 31 Lancaster, Latimer, and 
Sturry were confiscate and banished. 1858 Carnye /redd. 
Gt. (1865) I. t. i. 8 That Century is quite confiscate, fallen 
bankrupt. . , 

Confiscate (kenfisket, -firskeit, v. [fl L. 
confiscat. ppl. stem of confiscdre: see the earlier 
ConrFisk, through Freneli. Confiscate, as the direct 
representative of L. confiscitus, was used as a ppl. 
adj. before the verb was introduced, and after- 
wards still continued to be a forin of the pa. pple. 
=confiscaled : sce prec. 

As in other words of the same form, compensate, concen- 
trate, contemplate, etc., the stress is now usually on the 
first syllable, but till ¢ 1864 the dictionaries had only con- 
Jiscate, Knowles (1835) alone giving co‘nfiscate as an 
alternative. ‘This was also the ordinary usage of the poets, 
though both forms occur in Shakspere and in Byron.] 

1. ¢rans. To appropriate (private property) to the 
sovereiyn or the public treasury by way of penalty. 

1833 96 [see prec.}. 1552 I1uLorT, Confiscate or forfaite a 
mans goodes, /’ublico. 1603 Kxoiies Hist. Darks (1638) 78 
The Emperor Emanuel..did in one day confiscat a the 
goods of tbe Venetian inerchants within his empire. 1682 
Burner Rights Princes i. 21 Which were upon that seized 
on and confiscated. 1 Berke Fr. ev. 125 We shall 
hever confiscate a shilling of that honourable and pious 
fund. 1861 Kent Comm, Amer. Law (1873) 1. iii 63 The 
right to confiscate debts was admitted as a doctrine of 
national law, : 

+ b. To take away by exercise of authority from 
the individual (what belongs to him). Oés. 

1641 Mitton Reform ty (1851) 51 B proscribing, and 
confiscating from us all the nght we fae to our owne 
bodies, goods and liberties, F 

+2. To deprive (a person) of his property as 
forfeited to the State. Obs. 

1618 Rareicn (rerog. art. (1628) 36 The forenamed 
Lords .. were condemned and confiscate. 1618 Botton 
Morus wu, ix. 196 The motion, to confiscate that Prince, 
though..in league with them. @1662 Hevuw //ist. 
Preabye. ix. (1670) 331 He.. breaking Prison, was con- 
fiscated, proclaimed raytor. 4 

+3. To forfeit to the sovereign or state. Also 


fig. Obs. 

1593 Nasnt CArist's 7. (1613) 102 By your swearing and 
forswearing in bargayning, you haue conhiscated your soules 
long agoe. 1641 Chcke's Ilurt Sedit, Life Cijb, This 
he had not confiscate to the Queene. E 

4. loosely. Yo seize as if by authority; to take 
foreible possessiou of, to a ab a summarily. 

1819 Brron Juan u. cxxvi, The cargoes he confiscated, 
1865 Livincstonn Zamébesi vi. 148 He was declared a 
prisoner, and his cargo and ship confiscated. 1867 Sites 
dlugnenots Eng. iii. (1880) 39 The King confiscated to 
himself the property of those who took refuge abroad. AJod, 
coltog. The college authorities have confiscated every copy 
of the paper. 

Henee Co-nfiscating vé/, sh., and f//. a. 

1§91 Pencivate Sf, Dict., Confiscacion, forfeiture, confis- 
cating. 1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks, VHI. 39 The bad 
times of confiscating princes..or confiscating demagogues. 

Confiscated (kenfiske'téd), Af’. a. [f. prec.] 
Forfeited and adjudged to the public treasnry. 

1§sa2 Hvuroet, Confiscated or forfayted goodes, Bona 
caduca. 1794 BLoomriztp Asner. Law Rep. 11 Sold with 
other confiscated Property. 1839 TuiaLwatt Greece 11, 192 
With his confiscated treasures. 1875 Jevons A/oney (1878) 
228 Portions of the confiscated estates of the Church. 


| 2 The 


CONFITEOR. 


Confiscation (kpnfiskélfon). [ad. L. confisea- 
tron-em, n. of aetion £, confiscare to CONFISCATE, 
Cf. F. confiscation, -acion (14th c. in Littré).] 
The action of confiscating; the appropriation of 
private property to the sovereign or public treasury ; 
seizure under publie authority, as forfeited: a. of 
(goods, or some particular property). 

1543 Act anent Defamatourts in Reg. Acts & Decreets 
I. #2 Under the pane of deid and confescatioun of thir 
gudis movable. a1600 Hooker £ecd, Pol. vu. xxiv, § 23 
Confiscation of hishops’ livings. 1611 Biste £2ra vii. 26. 
1683 Arit. Spec. 98 Claudius. .remitted the Confiscations of 
their Goods. 3856 O_mstep Slave States 224 Before the 
confiscation of the Company's charter. 1853 Froupe //ist. 
om: VII. 5 ‘The Confiscation of the Ahbey lands. 

. without of 

1548 Hart Chron. tien. Vill, an. 34 (R.) Owner of the 
realme, as .. by confiscation acquired & .. by free will sur- 
rendered vnto him. 1603 SHaxs. Adeas. for Af, v. i. 428 
His Possessions, Although by confiscation they are ours. 
1741 Warserton Div. Legat. 11. 457 Attaint of blood and 
confiscation. 1776 Giswon Decl. & F. 1. xxv. 726 The 
wealthiest families were ruined by fines and confiscations. 
1848 Arnoutp Mar, /nsur. (1866) II. m1 iii. 766 Confisca- 
tion .. imports an act done in some way on the of the 
government and beneficial to that_government, though the 
proceeds need not strictly speaking be hrought into its 
treasury, 1876 Freeman Nori. Cong, V. xxii. 7. 

c. ofa person: f.¢. his goods, 

1754-62 Hume //ist, Eng, 1. iv. 111 ‘The early confiscation 
of Harold's followers might seem iniquitous. 18q1 W. 
Srarwixc Jtaly & /f. Isl. 11. 195 In 1302, the poet was 
sentenced to banishment and confiscation. ‘ 

2. Often used with implication of an unjust use 
of power; hence, col/oy. Legal robbery by or with 
the sanction of the ruling power. 

1832 Mackintosn France ye 1815 Wks. 1846 III. 186 
All confiscation is unjust. The French confiscation. .is the 
most abominable example of that species of legal robbery. 
1868 Rocers Pol. Econ. xxi, (1876) 278 It is confiscation to 
levy a tax on that which a man cannot save. 1869 Sin R. 
Paumer in Daily News 23 Mar., I do not deny that there 
are occasions which would justify acts which might be 
properly called confiscations. 

3. Confiscated property. 

a1774 Gotpsm. tr. Scarron'’s Comic Romance M1. 107 
He would. .even endeavour to restore him his confiscations. 

Confiscator (kenfiskeita:). [a. L. confiscator, 
agent-n. from confiscare to CONFISCATE: see -OR.] 
One who confiseates. 

1987 Burke Adridgm. Eng. tlist. Wks. X. 232 Overrun 
by puhlicans, farmers of the taxes, agents, confiscators. 
1790 — Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 276, 1 see the confiscators begin 
with bishops, and chapters, and monasteries ; but I do not 
see them end there. 1845 Lo. Camrsene Chancellors (1857) 
1. ii. 47 The confiscator of other men's inheritances. 

Confiscatory (kgnfiskatari), a. [f L. type 
*confiscdlor-ins, 1. confiscalor-+ see prec. and -ony.] 

1. Of the nature of, or tending to, confiscation. 

213997 Burke Lett. fo R. Burke (1.\, Those terrihle, con- 
fiscatory, and exterminatory periods. 1864 Read 30 Mar. 
eavy and almost confiscatory tax. 1881 Times 
at Apr. 9/3 The. indirect, but not less real, confiscatory 
effect of the provisions for fixing rent. . 

2. ee Robbing under legal authority. 

1886 Fail Mall G. 30 a 1o/1 To the unreasonable, 
plundering, confiscatory landlords. 

+ Confi‘sk, v. Oés. Forms: § confisque, 5-6 
confysk(e, 6-7 confisk. [a. OF. confisque-r (= 
Pr. and Sp. confiscar, \t. confiscare):—L. confiscare 
to put away in a chest, consign to the public 
treasury, f. con together + fise-us basket, chest, 
treasury.] frans. To confiscate. 

1474 Caxton Chesse tn. vi, Al the goodes that longed to 
the pylenm were delyverd to the hoste as confisqued. 1485 
— Chas. Gt. 24 Theyr goodes [shal] be confys! ed. 15: 
Fenton Guicctard. 1. (1599) 14 Ferdinand hauing .,. sacke 
and confisked..many of the Barons. 164 T. Scott Vor 
Cali 353 The Duke of Alua.,embarg’d and confisk'd a 
world of Goods and Ships. 

Hence Confisking vé/, sé, 

31583 T. Stocker Trag. (list. Ciuile Warres Lowe Coun- 
tries 17h In. hanging, burning, confisking of goods, etc. 

Contit, -fite, obs. f, ComFit sé. and v. 

+ Confite, -yte, pp/. a. Obs. rare—'. = Com- 
FITED ; preserved, 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour cxl. 197 His herte, the whiche 


I made to he confyte in sugre. 
Confitent (kenfitént). [ad. L. confitznt-en, 


pt. pple. of confitéri to ConFEss.] One who con- 
fesses; a penitent. 

1606 Proc, agst. Traitors 366 For who could hope to draw 
that from a Confitent or a Confessor. 1667 Decay Chr. 
Piety vii. § 4. 260 How wide a difference there is between a 
mere confitent and a true penitent, 1858 Sat. Aev. 24 July 
73/1 Suggested by the prurient fancy of the eager confitent, 

|| Confiteor (kgnftéips). [L. confiteor 1 confess, 
initial word of the formula.] A form of prayer, 
or confession of sins (Con/fitcor Deo Ommnipotentt, 
1 confess to Almighty God, etc.) used in the Latin 
Church at the beginning of the mass, in the sacra- 
ment of penance, and on other occasions. 

arzaag Aucr. R. 16 Biuore be confiteor hwon 3e schulen 
beon ihuseled, a1300 Cursor AZ. 28582 (Cott.) Thoru be 
confiteor pat es wont to be said at be messe. 1467 GrecorY 
Chron, an, 1429 (Camd.) 167 Thenne he. .layde hym downe 
prostrate, sayng there hys Confyteor, and alle the prelatys 
sayde Misereator. sg90AnmixinC.S. Aveht Relig. Aiiijb, 
‘Nhe papist may well knocke himselfe on the hrest, saying a 


CONFITURE. 


Confiteor. 31820 Scott Monast. xviii, Conditionally that 
you, brethren, say the Confiteor at curfew time. 1885 
Arnon Cath. Dict. 210 The present form of the Confiteor 
came into general use during the thirteenth century. 

Confitte, obs, f. Comrir. 

| Confiture. Obs. form of Comriturs ; aso 
the mod.F. form (konfétér), and as sueb oecasion- 
ally used in sense ‘ Confeetion’. 

1834 W. Irvine Zaks Trav. Il. 117 Choice wines, and 
liqueurs, and delicate confitures. 1826 soyeryestin V. Grey 
xv. 77 Cates and confitures. 

Confix (kgnficks), v. [f. L. confix- ppl. stem 
of config-re to fasten togetber; or perb. immed. 
f. Con- +Fix.] vans. To fix firmly, fasten. 

1603 Suaks, Jeas. for M.v.i. 232 Let me in safety raise me 
from my knees, Or else for Ares confixed here A Marble 
Monument. 1859 I. Tavtor Logic in Theol. 206 The ota 
theism of India. .has confixed itself upon the Hindoo soul. 

+Confixa-tion. Ods. Ins confyxacyon. [f. 
ConFix v, or assumed L. *confixdre (see next) + 
-ATION.] , The aetion of fixing (a volatile prineiple). 

1471 Rircey Comp. Atch. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 161 Confyx- 
acyon of Spyrits whych fleyng are. 

onfi'xative, @ rare. [f. ppl. stem of assumed 
L. *confixdre, freq. of configtre +-IVE: see prec.] 
Charaeterized by fixing (elements) togetber: see 


quot, 

1874 H. Benpaty tr. Schletcher’s Compar. Grant. 1. 3 
Languages whicb can link to these invariable sounds of rela- 
tion, cither before, or after, or in the middle, or in more 
than one place at once. .are Confixative Languages. 

+Confi‘xure. Obs. [f. L. type *coufixiira, f. 
confix. ppl. stem +-UBRE.] Firm fixing or attach- 
ment. 

1654 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. u. iv. § 55 How subject 
are we to embrace this earth, ev’n while it wounds by this 
confixure of ourselves to it ? 

+ Confla‘gitate, v. Ods. [f. assumed L. *con- 
Slagtlare, £. con- intensive + fagttare to demand.] 

1623 CockerAn, Conflagitate, carnestly to desire. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Conflagitate, to request or desire a thing 
importunately. 

So ¢Conflagitation. [Cf L. fagilation-cm.] 

1623 CockeRram 11, An earnest Request, Conflagitation. 

Conflagrant (kgnflzi-grint), a. [ad. L. con- 
Sagrént-em, pr. pple. of conflagrare. see next.] 

In conflagration, on fire, blazing. Also fig. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Conflagrané, most earnestly desir- 
ing or burning in love. 1667 Mivton P. LZ. xu. 548 Then 
raise From the conflagrant mass, purg’d and refin'd, New 
Heav’ns, new Earth. 1814 Cary Dazte (Chandos ed.) 192 So 
intense Rag’d the conflagrant mass. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 
II. 275 I'll... kindle a conflagrant fire in Babylon. 1841 
Frasers Mag. XXIV. 688 How..can an extension of the 
crime fail to be proportionately flagrant and conflagrant in 
the impartial eyes of Justice ¢ 

Conflagrate (kgnflagreit),v. [f. L. conflagrat-, 
ppl. stem of conflagra-re to burn, burn up ; f. cow- 
+ flagrare to blaze: see FLAGRANT, FLAME.] 

1. rntr. To cateb fire, burst into flame. Also /i. 

1657 Tomutnson Renou's Disp. 572 Reeds .. by the agita- 
tion of the wind..sometimes conflagrate. 1837 CarLyLe 
Fr. Rev. nu. u. vi, Civil war, conflagrating universally over 
France. 1854 Ta¢?’s Mag. X XI. 560 If he should conflagrate 
into song. 

2. trans. To set a-blaze; to burn up, consume 
with fire. Also fe. 

1835 Croker Ess. (1856) 313 ‘The most sudden and violent 
excitement which ever conflagrated a nation. | 1838 CarctyLe 
£ss. (1888) VI. 32 Popularity is as a blaze. .kindled round a 
man..conflagrating the poor man himself into ashes and 
caput mortuum. 

Henee Conflagrated A//. a. 

1866 Cartyte Rewer, (1881) IL. 175 (His health} was in a 
strangely painful, and as if conflagrated condition. 

Conflagrating, f//. a. [f. prec. +-1NG *.] 
Burning, blazing. 

1667 Waternousr Fire Lond. 5x Anticipations of these 
conflagrating progresses, 1758 Herald No. 30 As..con- 
suming, as a conflagrating tire. @1845 Hoon Jucendiary 
Song 1, Come, all conflagrating fellows, Let us have a 
glorious rig. . . 

Conflagration (kgnflagretfon). [ad. L. cox- 
Alagration-ent, n. of aetion {. conflagrare : sec prec, 
Cf. F. conflagration (16th c. in Littré).] 

+1, The burning up of (anything) ina destruetive 
fire ; consumption bya blazing fire. Ods. 

(1885 Even Decades 246 The tyme of theyr conflagra- 
tion or consumyng by fyer. 1651 Hosses Leviath. 1Vv, xliv. 
348 The day of Judgment, and Conflagration of the pat 
world. 17 nd tr. Neysler's Trav. (1760) 1V. 320 The con- 
flagration of the city of Magdcbur in the year 1631. 1825 
J. Neat Bro. Fonathan WI. 136 America. .famous for the 
conflagration of towns. 

£E- 1871 Mortey Voltatre (1886) fee The.. peril to Europe 
of the existence of such a centre of conflagration. 

2. A great and destructive fire; the burning or 
blazing of a large extent or mass of eombustible 
matter, ¢.g. of a town, a forest, etc. (Witb a 
and pf.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Conflagration, a general burning 
or consuming with fire. 1€80 in Somers Trac¢s I. 86 The 
pun London ,. that dreadful Conflagration. 1727 
Swirt What passed in Lond. Wks. 111. 1. 189 Judging, that 
in the general conflagration to be upon the water would be 
the safest place. 1836 Maccwuiwvray tr. Humbold?’s Trav. 
vii. 87 Conflagrations are often caused by the negligence of 
the wandering Indians, 1877 Dowprn Siaks. Primer ii. 28 

In that year a great conflagration took place at Stratford. 
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b. fig. : : 

1647 Cuarennon Hist. Red. t. 27/2 The universal Con- 
flagration, that, from the inundation of the Swedes, covered 
the whole empire of Germany. 1724 Br. Nicotson in Ellis 
Orig, Lett. uw. 448 1V. 335 We are now come into a general 
Conflagration. f A . 

+3. ¢ransf. Severe inflammation, high fever. Ods. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Conflagration, 
a..being in a flame, as in great feavers. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc, Compit. v1. 233 That the Aliment be thin. .for so the 
Conflagration of the bloud is lessened. 1823 Byron Le? ¢o 
Moore 2 Apr., 1.. caught a cold and inflammation, which 
menaced a conflagration. 

Conflagrative (kynflagreitiv), ¢ [f ppl. 
stem of L. conflagrare (see prec.)+-IVE.]  Pro- 
dttctive of conflagration. 

1848 ‘Tnackeray BA, Snobs sli, 'The..room at the ‘Con- 
flagrative Club’. 1865 Cartyin Jredh. Gt. VILL. xix. iv. 
143 ‘The conflagrative Russians at their gates. a 

Confl rator (kpflagreitas). [n. of action in 
L. form from conflagra-re: see CONFUAGRATE.] 
One who sets on lire ; an inecndiary. Also fy. 

ae: J. Jackson True Evang. T. 11. 204 Publique In- 
cendiartes, and Conflagrators of the world. 1822 New 
Monthly Mag. AV. 398 ‘Whe conflagrator of female bosoma 
was nol wont lo be so rebuffed. ; . 

Conflagratory (kpnflergratari), @. [Sce prec. 
and -ory.] Pertaining or tending to conflagration ; 
inflammatory. 

1831 Soutury in Q. Mem. XLIV. 304 A receipt for a con- 
flagratory mixture.. unknown to the best English chemists. 

Conflate (kenfleu', ps/. a. [ad. L. conflat-us, 
pa. pple. of conflare: svc next.] 

+1. pa. pple. Blown toyether; brought together 
from vartotts sottrces, composed of various clements. 

1541 Paynec Catéline Wii, 81 They (Catiline’s army] be 
conflate or gathered togyther of three kyndes of men. 1633 
"TY. Avams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 1o To walk after the flesh, is an 
addiction to sin, conflate of many lusts. 1638 ‘T. Wit taKker 
Blood of Grape 14 Wine hath a double heat, or one conflate 
or moved out of two. 

2. ad}, 

1887 Werr. Mag. (16101 24 Methought no ladie else so 
high renownd ‘That might haue causde me change iny con. 
flate minde [ed?. 1575 ever change my mind}. 

3. spec. Formed by combination or fusion of two 
readings. (Sce quot. 1881 and CONFLATION 3.) 

1881 Westcotr & Uorr Gré. MV. 7. Introd. 49 Readings 
which are .. mixed or, as they are sometimes called, ‘ con- 
flare’, that is, not simple substitutions of the reading of one 
document for that of another, but combinations of the read. 
ings of both documents into a composite whole, sometimes 
by mere addition with or without a conjunction, sometimes 
with inore or less of fusion. 1883 Wesrcotr £p. St. John 
Introd. 22 The variauts offer good examples of conflate 
readings. 1885 J. R. [Darnis in cimer. Frat. Philol, V1. 36 
How did one element of a conflate text arise out of the other? 

transf. 1887 Jessorr in 19th Cent. Mar. 362 He has a 
sort of conflate expression upon his countenance; his face 
is as a hybrid flower where two beauties blend. 

Conflate (kgnflé-), v [f. L. couflat-, ppl. 
stem of conflare to blow together, stir tp, raise, 
accomplish; also to melt togetber, melt down 
(inctals) ; f. con-+2é-re to blow: see FLare.] 

1. trans. To blow or fuse together; to bring to- 
gether and make up from various sources or various 
clements ; to compose, put togcther; produce, 
bring about. Now rare. 

1610 Barnoven Meth. Physick ve xxv. (1639) 346 Galen .. 
calleth it 2 tumour conflated of a melncholions humour. 
1633 T. Apams £24. 2 Peter ii. x ‘Thy pestilent and stink- 
ing sins have conflated the plague wherewith I strike thee. 
1654 Vuvain 2p. £ss.t. 38 Our Mother Eve was of his 
Rib conflated. 1822 Blackw. Mag. X11. 16 Commentaries 
conflated for the benefit of mankind. 1837 Cariyie Fr. 
Rev. i. v. i, The States-General, created and conflated by 
the passionate effort of the whole Nation. 

+2. To fuse, melt down (metal). Ods. 

1664 Floddan F. ii. 12 The tillmen tough their ‘reams 
could take And to hard harness them conflate. 

3. To combine or fuse two variant readings of a 
text into a composite reading; to form a composite 
reading or text by such fusion. (In fasséve.) 

1885 J. R. Harris in Ammer, Prat. Phtlol. VI. 31 The two 
readings (éxetvos and abrés] are undoubtedly early, since 
they are conflated in Cod. D into éxeivos ards. 

Conflated (kgnflzrted), pp/. a. [f. pree. + -ED.] 
= CoNFLATE ppl. a. 

1652 Urounart Jezel Wks, (1834) 254 Wherewith by such 
a conflated transanimation he is informed. 1885 J. R. 
Harris Amer. Frnt. Philot. V1.35 Whence did the sepa- 
rate meinbers of the conflated text arise? 1890 E. Jounxson 
Kise Christendom 346 In place of history he offers notbing 
but the most audacious conflated myths, as 

+Confla‘tile, ¢. Oés-° [ad. L. conflatil-cs 
cast, molten, f. ppl. stem of conflgre: see prec.] 
‘Cast or molten’ (Bailey 1730-6). 

Conflation (kdnfizt on). [ad. L. conflation-em, 
n. of aetion from coufldre: see CONFLATE.] 

1. Tbe aetion of blowing or fusing together; 
eomposition or blending of different things into a 
whole. Also concr., the result of sueh composi- 
tion. 

1626 Bacon Sy/oa § 225 The sweetest and best Harmony 
is, when every Part or Instrument, is not heard by it selfe, 
but a Conflation of them all. 1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) 
II, 1057 Codification. .is resolvable Into two parts ¢ 1.a re- 
expression and arrangement of statute law; 2. an extraction 
from cases of rationes decidendi .. 3. A conflation of both. 
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1838 Raiwe A/isc. Biogr. (Surtees) p. ix, The Life of Cuthbert 
in Capgrave, which is a conflation froin various sources. 
+2. ‘A casting or melting of metal’. Ods. 

1730-6 in BaiLey (folio), 1755 in Jounsoy. 

3. The combination or fusion of two variant 
readings of a text into a composite reading. Also 
coner,, a reading which results from such mixture 
of variants. Cf. ConFLATE ff/. a. 3. 

1881 Westcott & Hort Gré, N. 7. Introd. 95 Bold con. 
flutions, of various types, are peculiarly frequent in the 
Ethiopic version, 1890 MArcouiouTu Leclestasticus 4 note, 
‘The Latin either agrees with the Syriac against the Greek, 
or else exbibits a conflation of the two renderings. 


+ Confla‘tory. O45. rare—'. [ad. L. confla- 
ort-um melting furnace, f. *couflator- inetal-caster, 
f. coufldre: sce CONFLATE v. and -ory.] 

1650 FuLLeR Pisyad 1. v. 133 The Hebrew name of Zare- 
phah signifieth a conflatory or melting-place, where metals 
were made fusil by the fire in their furnaces. 


+ Confla‘ture. O¢s.rare—). [ad. L. conflatina 
a melting of metals by fire, f ppl. stem of cor flare: 
sce -URE.] =CONFLATION 2. 

_ 3669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. ui. vi. 67 Tubalcain, who first 
invented the conflature of Metals. 

+Confle-xure. 0/s.-° fad. L. type *eon- 
flextiva: cl. flextira a bending.] 

1730-6 Baury, A bending together. 
bending or turning. 

Conflewence, obs. f. CONFLUENCE. 

Conflict (kpnflikt’, 56. [ad. L. conflict-us u- 
stem) striking together, shock, fight, conflict, f. 
ppl. stem of couflig-ére: sec next. The OF. repr. 
of the L. was conflit (= It. conflitto), often written 
in 15-16th c. conflict, after L.; this may possibly 
have been the immediate source of our word.] 

1. An encounter with arms ; a figbt, battle. 

1440 Promp. Pare. go Conflycte of werre, confih tus. 
1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1. 403 Fizhtenge with shorte 
speres in conflictes. 1590 Spenser JQ. 1. vii. 26 ‘The luck- 
lesse conflict with the Gyaumt stout, 1611 [iste 2 Mace. 
v. 14 Fourty thousand were slaine in the conflict. 1848 W, 
Il. Keary ir. 4. Slane'’s Hist. Tern VIL. 612 The bloody 
conflicts of the Druses and the Maroni 

attrié. 1834 Scoit Lid. of Isles vi. xviii, Then loudly rose 
the conflict-cry. 

b. esp. A prolonged struggle. 

1835-41 THIRLWALL Greece V. 320 If his arms terminated 
the conflict [between ‘Thebes and Phocis]. 1884 Standard 
28 eb. 5/1 ‘They forced on the Hoers, under menace of an 
all but exterminating conflict, offensive and superfluous 
conditions. ci ; ‘ * 

ec, without article or fi.) Fighting, contending 
with arms, martial strife. 

3611 Brae 2 Wace. xv.t7 Vhey deterinined. .manfully to 
trie the matter by conflict. 18qr Laxe dowd. Vis. 1. 10g 
In the hour of contlict. 1847 ‘Vixsyson #7 tc. ¥. 480 Until 
they closed In conflict with the crash of shivering points. 

2. fransf. and fix. 

153: Exvor Gow. 1. i, Also where there is any lacke of 
ordre nedes must be perpetuall conflicte. 1592 Suaks. } "en. 
% «id. 345 ‘Io note the fighting conflict of her hue, How 
white and red each other did destroy! 1684-5 Bove J/in. 
IVaters 88, I found it to be evidently Alcalisate ; insomuch 
that it would make a conflict with Acids. 1883 FRovube 
Short Stud. (Vo. i. 2 ‘The recurring conflicts between 
Church and State. a 

b. A mental or spiritual struggle within a man. 

¢ 1430 tr. T. & Nempes’ Consol. m1. xxii, For, one tempta- 

cyon or tribulacion goinge awey, anober comep, yea, som 
tyme be first conflicte yit duryng. ¢ 1440 Gesta Room, (1879) 
374 .Aman..may abide the conflicte of all vices, but [lechery'] 
he ioste flee. 1557 Paynes Barclay's Fugurth 118 b, After 
longe conflyct had within himselfe. “1697 Danner Voy, 
11698) I. xviti. 496, I inust confess that I was in great con- 
ficts of Mind at this time. 1784 Cowrrr Yash 1. 668 Pale 
With conflict of contending hopes and fears. 1833 Hr. 
Marrinrau Loom & Luger u.i.13 Amidst the conflict of 
feelings under which he now listened. —_ 

ce. The clashing or variance of opposed principles, 
statements, arguments, ctc. 

1875 Jowett /’lato (ed. 2) 1V. 38 Whether in some cases 
there may not bea conflict of principles. 1883 T’. H. Green 
Proteg. Ethics § 324 ‘There is no such thing really as a con- 
flict of duties, /ééd. $ 327 Authorities whose injunctions 
come into conflict with each other. 

3. Dashing together, eollision, or violent muttal 

impact of physical bodies. 
, 1555 Eprn Decades 92 As soone as they were nowe entered 
into the maine sea, such sourges and conflictes of water arose 
ageynst them. 1692 Bentiry Boyle Leet. vii. 232 ‘The 
common Motion of Matter proceding from external Impulse 
and Conflict, 1832 Vat, Philos., Electro-Magnet, xii. § 253 
(Useful Knowl. Soc.) He conceived that a continued series 
of electric shocks took place...a condition which he ex- 
pressed by tbe term Electric Conflict. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xxix. (1856) 253 The less perilous {must be] the con- 
flicts of the ice-masses in tbeir rotation. 

Conflict (kpnflikt), v. [f L. conftect-, ppl. 
‘stem of confligére to strike together, clash, conflict, 
eontend, fight (wbence the freq. conflicldre), £. 
con- together + fligéve to strike. No eorresp. vb. 
is recorded in F. dicts. ; It. bas confiigvere, coufltsst, 
conflitto.] 

1. intr. To fight, contend, do battle. 

1432-80 tr. Higaen (Rolls) I, 139 Vsenge not to conflicte as 
with theireenmyes. 1591 Harixcron Ort, Fur. xxv. xxiv, 
First when to get Marfisa he had thought, He had conflicted 
more then twise or thrise, 1791 Cowrrr //fad xt. 870 
These Two with Hector and his host Conflicted. 1823 


1755 Jounxsox, A 


CONFLICTANT. 


Sneccey //ed/as 30 The army encamp'd upon the Cydaris.. 
saw two hosts conflicting in the air. 

b. trans. of the strife of natural forces, 

1626 Bacon Sylva (J.), You shalf hear under the earth 2 
horrihle thundering of fire and water conflicting together. 
1681 H. More £.xf. Dan. ii. 26 They [the winds) all con- 
flicted one with another at the same time, 

2. fig. To contend, strive, struggle zits. 

1628 D'Ewes Frail. (1783) 41 Fearing it might be a tempta- 
tion of the devil's, he hea conflicted with it. 1670 Devout 
Commun, (1688) 113, Seest thou him not fastned to the 
Cross, conflicting with his Father's wrath? 1715 F. Broxes- 
ay Life Dedwell 16 Understanding the Difficulties, with 
which this .. Nephew conflicted. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mem. 
11. 1. xxiv. 197 He had both publickly and privatly conflicted 
with the adversaries..with eamieanle strength of learning. 

3. Ag. Ofinterests, opinions, statements, feelings, 
etc.: To come into collision, to clash; to be at 
variance, be incompatible. (Now the chief sense.) 

1647 Spricce Augtia Rediv. 1. i (1854) 2 Wherein both 
interests conflicting. @ 1862 Buckie Cresliz. (1873) HI. v. 
395 One error conflicts with another; each destroys its op- 
ponent and truthisevolved. 1883 ‘I. H.Green Proleg. Ethics 
» 324 The perplexities of conscience..in which duties appear 
to conflict with each other. 

+ 4. trans. To engage in battle, to assault. rare. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe (1871) 18 In a sea-hattle, her 
ships and men conflicted the Cinque Ports. 

+5. fg. To buffet with adversity. Ods. 

1609 J. Davies Christ's Cross in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) 1. 
252 Sith thy soule for me is so conflicted. @ 1656 Bre. Hatt 
invis. World 1. § 7 Those miseries and temptations where- 
with we are continually conflicted here below. 

+Conflictant, @ Os. rare—". [f. L. cone 

Hliclint-em, pr. pple. of conflictare: see prec.] 
Contending, conflicting. 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed v1. xxviii. Wks. V. 466 ‘The different 
dispositions of she parties confliciant. 

+ Conflicta-tion. Obs. rare~"'.  [n. of action 
f. L. conflictire, freq. of confligére: see prec.] 
Striving in conflict, struggling together. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. iti, u. xvii, Sturdy conflict: 
ation Of siruggling winds, when they have fiercely strove. 

Conflicter. var. [f. Conruict v.+-ER.] One 
who conflicts or contends, a combatant. 

1658 D. Caren. Kem. ‘To Rdr. §6 Many a young beginner, 
and tryed conflicter fetcht all their best weapons out of this 
nats armory. | , ‘ : 

Conflicting ‘kfnfliktin’, vd/. 54. [f. as prec. 
+-1nc 1] The action of the vb. ConFtict. 

1640 O. SepewicKke Christs Counsell 49 Conflictings with 
and soles over sinne and temptations, 

Conflicting, 7//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 
That conflicts or fights; warring together, con- 
tending ; clashing, contradictory, at variance. 

aed Suaks. Yinon 1. iii. 230 Bare vnhoused Trunkes 
To the conflicting Llements expos'd. 1667 Mitton /. L. 
vi. 245 All Air seemd then Conflicting Fire. 1749 Hurp 
Notes ctrt of Poetry (KR. Elecira torne with sundry cou- 
flicting passions. 1795 Sovrury Joan of Arc vi. 317 Like 
two conflicting clouds Preguant with thunder, moved the 
hostile hosts. 1844 Disrarti Consugshy v. viii. 220 This 
Prince .. of whom we receive accounts so conflicting. 1855 
Macautay //ist. Eng. 1V. 474 The first question on which 
the conflicting parties tried their strengih was the choice of 
achairman. J/od. A prey to conflicting emotions. 

Confliction (kpufli-k on). [ad. L. confliction- 
em, n, of action from confligére to Conruicr: cf. 
OF, confliction (14th c. in Godef.).] The action 
of conflicting ; conflicting condition. 

21694 TiLtoTson Serm. cxxx. Wks. 1728 II]. 180 Such 
contrary Principles and Qualities as by their perpetual Con- 
fliction do couspire the Ruin and Dissoluaion of it. 1831 
Biuvpoes Poems p. xciii, The confliction of passions. 1855 
Prascné tr. Cless d'Aninoy's Fairy T. (1858) 279 There 
had been a confliction of interests between the 1wo Outen 
1868 Rep. Connctl Astron. Soc., The confliction of an 
ascending current and one at right angles to it. 

Conflictive, a. rare. [f. L. conflict- ppl. 
stem (see above) +-IVE.] =next. 

1846 Worcester cites Massincer. 1847inCraic. a 1856 
Sir W, Hamitton (O., Conflictive systems of theology. 

Conflictory (kgnfli-ktari), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-ory.] Of conflicting nature or tendency. 

1859 W. H. Grecory Egypt 1. 314 Holding conflictory 
opinions as to her teinper. 

+Conflo'w, 7. Ots. [f. Con-+FLow, after L. 
confludre, ¥. confiuer, and their various English 
derivatives.] To flow together. a. of rivers. 

1609 HoLtann 4 win. Marcell.221 (R.) Where the streame 
was “ig ay occasion of other hrookes conflowing thither. 
1872 H. M. Stantey How / found L. 1. 79 After follow. 
ing a course north-easterly, it conflows with the Kingani. 

b. of people, crowds. 

1606 Ilottann Sueton. 106 margin, Strangers that con- 
flowed thither to see the showes. 1610 — Camden's Brit. 
1. 596 Hither, nlmost nll the Commodities of Wales, doe 
conflow as it were to a common Mart. 1627 Sreen Eng: 
land, ete, Abr, Ireland ii, § 11 In what Troopes and As- 
semblies people doe conflow thither vpon deuotion. 

Confluction, var. form of ConrLuxion. 

+Confln'ctuate, v. Ofs.—° [ad. ppl. stem 
of L. confluctudre ‘to wave on all sides’, f. con- + 

Jfiuctudre to FLUCTUATE,J 


1656 Biount Glossagr., Confinctnate, to flow together, to 
be uncertain what to do. 1775 in Asu3 and in mod. Dicts. 


Confluence (kpnflvéns), sd. Also 5-6 con- 
fluens, 6 -flewence. [ad. (late) L. confluentia 
flowing together, conflux, f. confiudre to flow to- 
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gether: sce CONFLUENT and -ENCE. 
fluence (15th c. in Godef.).] 

1. A flowing together ; the junction and union of 
two or more streams or moving fluids. 

1538 Letano /¢ia. II. 41 A litle a this side the Bridge 
over the Ise at Ahhingdon is n Confluence of 2 Armes..And 
at this Confluence self in the very Mouth is a very fair 
Bridge of 7 Arches. 1692 BentLey Boyle Lect. 112 In the 
--Veins..innumerahle little rivulets have their confluence 
inio the great vein. 1794 Sutiivan View Nat. }. 366 The 
larger .. rivers proceed .. from a confluence of hrooks and 
rivulets, 1828 Stevart /Vanter’s Guide 30 The residence 
was upon an island, formed hy the confluence of two rivers, 

b. fig. and fransf. 

1635 Naustos Fragm. Reg. (Arh.) 13 There was disim- 
bogued into her veines hy a confluence of Bfoud, the very 
ahstract of all the greatest houses in Christendome. 18128 
Hauiam Mid. Ages (1872) 1. 133 The Roman fraud and 
perfidy mingled, in haleful confluence, with the ferocity and 
violence of the Frank. ’ i, 

e. Applied to the rmnning or flowing together 
of word-forms originally distinct. 

1887 Sxeat Princ. Eng. Etymol, Ser... § 385 Confluence 
of forms. use the word confluence advisedly, for it would 
seem that there is a real tendency .. for different words to 
flow as it were together, 

2. The place where two or inore rivers, etc., unite. 

1538 [seer]. 1614 SeLoen 77¢les Hon.g3 The old Seleucia 
seaied neer the confluence of Euphrates and Tygris. 1828 
Miss Mitrorp Vitlage Ser. ui. (1863) 1 ‘The Green was .. 
situate at a confluence of shady lanes. 1859 Jeruson Brit- 
tany vii, 112 Built upon the confluence of the rivers. 


+b. Ilence, formerly, the proper name of many 
towns; esp. in English, of the city at the junction 
of the Moselle with the Rhine, Aoddentz, L. Con- 


Siuentes. 

1560 Davs tr. Slerdane’s Comm, 134, The residue of the 
states imperial asseinbled at Eslinge, do mislyke the doinges 
of them that were at confluence. 15962 Turner Baths 3 
Allthough Confluence be a good citye. 

3. A body of waters produced by the union of 
several streains; a large body of water, or other 


fluid, flowing together ; a combined flood. 

1615 Crookr Body of Man 257 The further he wadeth in 
this Riuer, the grealer confluence of waiters wil ouertake 
him. 1637 R, Wumexev tr. St. Ambrose Introd,, Itiunnes 
in a contrary course, and is the confluence of other waters. 
1641 Mitton /’red. Episc. (1851) 89 To drinke from the mixt 
confluence of so many corrupt and poysonous waters. 1742 
Younc Nt. 7A. ix. 749 O what a Confluence of ethereal 
Fires, From Urns un-number'd, down the Steep of Heaven, 
Streams to a Point, and centres in my Sight. 

4, The running or flocking together of persons; 
‘the act of crowding toa place’ (J.); concourse. 

1432 -§0 tr. //igde» (Rolls) I. 65 Then the oa take 
theire confluence to hyt on euery syde. /dfd. I. 191 ‘Yo 
whiche ciie grete multitude of peple made confluence for 
cause of crudicion. 1533 Mork Afol. xxxv. Wks. g00/2 
Sythe vuto this diocise there is so great resorte and con- 
fluence. 1673 S. C. Art of Complarsance 68 The places to 
which there is the mos) gencral confluence of young gentle- 
men. 1751 Jounson Haméler No. 147? 5, L was long with- 
held hy the perpetual confluence of visitants. 1847 Lo.Cock- 
BURN Frail. i$ 177 The approach and confluence of about 420 
Dissenting clergymen. 

5. A numerous concourse or assemblage (of 
people) ; ‘a multitude crowded into one place’ (J.). 

1447 Bowxenuam Seyntys (Roxb.) 186 Gret confluence of 
peple cam ther to. 1596 Dravron Leg. iv. 283 Amongst 
that mightie confluence of Men. 1607 Suaks. 7ivton 1. i. 
42 You see this contluence, this great flood of Shite gd 
Wopxow Corr. (1843) HL 452, lie in the neighbourhood of 
the city..and we fae confluences and multitudes. 1828 
D'tsrarii Chas. /, If. ix. 239 The vast confluence of people 
. forced their way to witness the magnificence. 


6. Of things: a. The action of flowing or com- 
ing together, of meeting or collecting in one place. 
b. A nunnerous collection or nssemblage, a large 


quantity gathered from various quarters. 

1606 HoLLann Suefon, 92 In this confluence of so many 
prosperous successes. 1654 Trare Comm, era it 3 He is 
sure of a confluence of all comforts. a@1g11 Ken Serum. 
Whs. (1838) 124 Grace is a confluence of alf attractives. 
1856 STANLEY Sinai & Pal. ii. (1858) 117 There is no other 
country in the world which colle exhihit the same con- 
fluence of associations. 1865 Grote //afo I. i, 55 The 
Homocomeric bedy was oue in which a confluence of like 
particles had taken place. 

+Confluence, v. Ovs. rare-'. [f. the sb.: 
cf. tafluence.] trans. To crowd, to furnish with a 
conflnence of (people). 

1656 S. I. Gold, Law 66 Publike Pulpits .. confluenc'd 
with people, as is Cheapside Cross, or the Exchange. 

Confluent (kpnflatnt), a. [ad. L. confluent-em, 
pr. pple. of coufin-cre to flow together (as two 
rivers), f. con- +flucre to flow : cf. FLUENT.] 

1. Of streams or moving fluids: Flowing together 
so as to form one stream ; uniting so as to form 
one body of fluid. See esp. quot. 1851. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb, xx. (R.), These confluent floods. 
1651 Biccs New Disp. p 232 ‘The confluent hlood. 1830 
Lye. Princ. Geol. 1. 252 The Ganges and Burrampooter 
have probably become confluent within the historical era. 
1851-9 Manual Sc. Eng. 200 Rivers are said to be con- 
fluent when both branches are nearly equally deflected 
from their former direction. 1883 G. Lioyp £66 ¢ Flow 
Il. 2g0 Rushing together like confluent streams. 


b. Also said of roads, valleys, mountain-chains, 
etc., and_fig. of trains of circumstances. 
1836 Sovtnev in Q. Rev. XVI. 551 All the other confluent 


Cf. F. con. 


CONFLUX. 


causes of discontent are trifling. 2849 De Quincey Lug. 
Mail Coach Wks, 1862 1V. 329 The separate roads from 
Liverpoot and from Manchester to the north become con- 
fluent. 1865 Geikie Scenx. & Geol, Scot. ix. 236 Numerous 
confluent valleys, whose united waters..enter the sea. 

2. Flowing together in a body; forming one 
continuous moving mass. Also fiz. 

1718 Prior Sofornon 1. 561 ‘The whole ocean’s confluent 
waters swell. 1842 Black . Mag. LH. 411 This vast con- 
fluent tumult, z , 

Of a number of things originally separate: 
Meeting or ‘running’ into each other at the mar- 
gins, so as to form a continuous mass or surface. 

a. Lathol. Applied to the eruption in smallpox 
and other diseases, when the vesicles run together. 

1722 [see Conttrent a.1c.). 1741 Compl, Fam. Prece ut 
441fthe Pox was confluent or run together on the Face. 
1801 Med. Frul. V. 536 The next morning. .many [pimples] 
had appeared, which gradually thickened and became con- 
fluent. /did. YX. 365 ‘Two children .. confined with the 
confluent Small-pox. 1882 Carpenter in 19¢h Cent. App. 
531 The confluent variety of Small-pox. . 

b. Applied to spots, markings, surfaces, etc. : 
Blending together or passing into each other, 
without marked lines of division. 

1814 Soutney in Q. Kev. 1. 61 That confluent pronoun- 
ciation which alf persons perceive in a language with which 
they are imperfectly acquainted. 1869 Farrar Fam, Speech 
iii. (1873) go The galaxy white with the glory of confluent 
suns, 1871 Darwin Desc. Man V1. xiv. 134 Wherever the 
white spots are large and stand near each other the surround- 
ing dark zones become confluent. 1874 Coves Birds N. W. 
6: The markings becoming confluent, or nearly so, at or 
around the larger end. 1877 F. Heatu Fern IV. 220 ‘The 
sori set face to face, then become confluent. 1888 Scribner's 
Mag. HY. 427 Many old vases have what we may call con- 
fluent necks, some amphora for instance, where the passage 
tothe body is quite unmarked in the shape. 

4. Of organic members, structures, processes, 
etc.: Running together; becoming at length 
united, connected, or blended into one. 

1823 Crane, Confluent ..is an epithet for leaves or lobes. 
1854 Owen in Crre. Sc. (1865) HI. 45/1 Groups of more or 
less confluent bones called‘ vertehre’, /éfd. 51/2 By ‘ con- 
fluent’ is meant the cohesion or blending together of two 
bones which were originally separate. 1862 Darwin Fertr. 
Orchids Introd. 5 [The stamen] is confluent with the Pistil 
forming the Column. 1870 RoLLeston Anim. Life 34 The 
anterior hypapophysis of the vertehra and its centrum which 
is more or fess confluent with that of the ‘axis’. 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. iii. § 4. 100 Some of these hiades are apt to be 
conftest that is, a divided leaf is often in part merely 
parted, 

+5. Afflnent or abounding v. Obs. rare~}. 

31611 Cnapman //iad 1x. 157 Th’ inhahitants in flocks and 
herds are wondrous confluent, 


Confluent (kgnflwént), sd. [In sense 1 ad. L. 
confluent-em, pl. cornfluent-es, the pr. pple. used as 
a inasc. sb.; cf. F. confluend in same sense. In 
sense 2, sb. use of prec. 

+1. A confluence of rivers; the place where 
streams or rivers unite. Rarely in p/ [=L, con- 


| fuentes, or perth, for confluence.| Obs. 


1600 Hottann Livy iv. xvii. 151 The Roman Dictator .. 
abode upon the banckes of the Confluent (where both rivers 
runne into one). 1601 — /*iny 1. 140 Where Euphrates the 
river ..ioineth with Tigris in one confluent. 2610 — Cam. 
den's Brit. 1. 401 Ouse..is augmented with a namelesse 
brooke, at whose confluents is..Temesford. 1611 Corvat 
Crudites 59 A little beyond the townes end the River Arar 
and the Rhodanus doe make a confluent. ; 

2. A stream which unites and flows with another: 
properly applied to streains of nearly equal size ; 
but sometimes loosely used for afinent, i.e. a 
smaller stream flowing into a larger. 

1850 Lavarp Nineveh vit. 160 The Supna, one of its con- 
fluents, 1860 Sat. Kev. X. 563/1 The principles on which 
one confluent is selected rather than another for the honour 
of being called the main stream, are not very easy to deter- 
nine, 1861 W. HL. Russety in Times ee Commandin: 
the Mississippi, here about 700 yards road, and a smal 
confluent which runs into it, 

+Confiuential, a. Ods. rare. [f. L. confiu- 
entia CONFLUENCE +-Au. Cf. influential} Of or 
belonging to confluence or mingling together. 

a1711 Ken Auodynes Poet, Wks. 1721 HI. 431 A con- 
fluential Pain was just, ‘I’o dispossess a confluential Lust. 
a1 — ope ‘oet. Wks. 1721 IV. 205 A confluential 
Shape, Of Wolf, Goat, Swine, and Ape. /did. IV. 254. 

Confluently (kpnflwéntli), adv. [f. Cox- 
FLUENT a.+-LY.] In a confluent manner ; esf. in 
sense of CONFLUENT 3 b. In mod. Dicts. 

+Confluity. Ods.—° [f. L. con/lu-zs confluent 

+-ITY.] =CONFLUENCE 1. 

1623 Cockeram 11, Certaine Streames meeting, Confiuity. 

| Conflu-vinm. Obs. rare. Pl-a. [L. con- 
Aluviumn flowing together, f. nae cf. efflu- 
vinm,.) A flowing together, conflux. 

1670 Phil, Trans. V. 1084 Comets, which he supposeth to 
be made up of the A‘thereal Effluvia of the Luminaries, or 
the Confluvia of the Aithereal matter. 

Conflux (kgnflvks), [f. L. type *conflux-us 
(u- stem), f. conflux, ppl. stem of con/fludre to flow 
together; prob. used in med, or mod.L,: ef. late 
L. influxus. (No Fr. correspondent.)]  « 

1. Flowing together; flowing into a common 
body; =CONFLUENCE I. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cri. iii. 7 As knots by the conflux of 


CONFLUX. 


meeting sap, Infect the sound Pine. 16:2 Drayton Poly- 
olb, xxix, oe) 380 Thus from the full conflux of these 
three several springs Thy greatness is begot. 1650 BULWER 
Anthropomet. 178 There is not onely a consent between the 
Veins of the Womb and Breast, but_a conflux also. 178% 
Gispon Decl. ‘ FIL. 6 The river Lycus, formed by the 
conflux of two ittle streams, 
b. quast-coner. 

1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. 1. vi.24 A conflux of ill humours 
comes to it, 1693 Evetvn De da Quint. Compl. Gard, 36 
Both being so stopt, there is a great Conflux of Water 
made in a certain ‘Tract of Land. 

2. Meeting-place of streams ; =CONFLUENCE 2. 


1712 W. RoGers fey. 71 A Spanish town built at the Con- , 


flux of the Rivers. 1842 W. Spatoine /ialy & ft. /s?. 1. 279 
At the conflux of the Anio with the Tiber, we reach the 
extreme point of the Sabine territory. 

Jig. 1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. (1858) 40 Stands he not 
. in the centre of Immensities, in the conflux of Eternities? 

b. Meeting place of lines or tracts, 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, UII. xxxiv. 499 Others. have 
this diverging space above their conflux. 1847 Toop Cyc/. 
Anat. Uf. 640/1 The posterior conflux, is situated below 
and behind the cerebellum. 

= CONFLUENCE 4. 

1614 SELDEN Titles H/on, 105 Vpon the new doctrine great 
conflux was to the new Doctor. 1699 BentLey /’*had. 402 
Consider the great conflux of Strangers to that City. 1836 
Macoiruivray tr. Wumboldt’s Trav. xxiv. 361 The great 
conflux of sick persons to the hospitals, 

4, =CONFLUENCE 5. 

1647 CLarenpon //rst. Reb. (1702) I. m. 260 Attended by 
a marvellous conflux of Company. 1710 Hearne Collect. 
4 Mar. Il. 35: He was convey’d .. to Westminster Hall by 
a.. prodigious Conflux of ie Mob. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 280 The conflux of several populations might be 
more disposed to listen to new laws. 

5, = CONFLUENCE 6. 

1654 Hospes Liberty & Necess. (1841) 230 A conflux of 
second causes. 1694 Cuitp Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 953 The 
conflux of riches to that city or Nation. 1779 JOHNSON 
Let. Mrs. Thrale 16 Nov., Such a conflux of misery. 1877 
Mozury Univ, Serm. v. 107 In war there is just that con- 
flux of splendid action upon the very edge of life, which 
rouses curiosity and emotion. 

+ Conflu‘x, v. Ots. rare—'. [6 L. conflux-, 
ppl. stem of confincve to flow together.} To flow 
or run together, combine. 

1662 J. CHANDLER Van Helmont’s Oviat. 238 That Diseasie 
Bodies do materially conflux unto the Generation of heredi- 
tary defects. ee 

+ Confluxibility. Os. rare. [f. next + -17y.] 
Tendency to run or flow together, 

1684 CHARLETON Phystologia 348 The natural confluxibility 
of Fluid Bodies, 1685 Boye ree Eng. 296 The Confluxi- 
bility of Liquors, and other Fluids. 

7 Gonfiu-xible, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. confluxe, 
ppl. stem of conflucre : see -BLE,] Liable to flow 
or run together. 

1643 T. Jounson Parey's Chirurg, xvu.xliv. (1678) 405 As 
our whole body is perspirable, so it is also (if I may so term 
it) confluxible. 

Hence + Confiu-xibleness. 

1730-6 in Bartey (folio). Hence in later Dicts. 

+ Conflu‘xion. Oés. Also 6 confiuetion. [f. L. 
type *confluxion-em (cf. defluxto, diffluxio, in- 
fiuxio’, n. of action from L. conflucre to flow to- 
gether. The primitive fucdre had fluction-em, f. 
fiuct- archaie variant of fwx-: thence the spelling 
confiluction.] The action of flowing together. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Aan out of Hum. Induct., It doth 
draw all his affects .. In their confluctions, all to runne one 
way. 1610 Barroucn Meth. Physick v. xvii, ‘hat the 
confluxion of the humour unto the affected part be stopped. 

Confocal (kfnfawkil), @ Geom. [f. Cox-+ 
Focat.} Having the same focus or foci. 

1867 Tuomson & Tart Nat. Phil. § 494 Any two confocal 
homogeneous solid ellipsoids of equal masses produce equal 
attraction through all space external to both. 1881 Max- 
wet. Electr. & Alagn. I. 215 The general equation of a 
confocal system. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot, g51 If the outline 
of the wing-point is an ellipse, the periclinals will be 
confocal ellipses; the anticlinals will be confocal hyper- 


bolas. 

+ Confo'de, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. confodtre to 
pierce through, transfix, f. cov- intensive + fodtre to 
dig, pierce, stab.] ¢ravs. To pierce through, trans- 
fix. Hence Confo-ding A/V. a. 


1657 Reeve God's Plea 134 Shrinking up at the stabbes of 
gonfoding doctrine. 


+ Confo-diate, A7/.a. Obs. [irreg. f. L. confodio, 
-&e (see prec.) +-ATE2: prob. assuming a vb. of 
same form.] Transfixed, impaled. 


1860 Rotianp Crt. Venus ui. 370 He seruit [deserved to] 
be quik confodiat. 


Confole‘nsite. [Named 1856, from Con/olens, 
Departm. of Charente, France, where found + -1T¥.]} 
variety of Montmorillonite; a pale rose-red 
clay. 

18: Bristow Gloss. Afin. 63. 

Confonde, obs. f. Conrounrn. 

Confoorte, conford, obs. ff. Comrort. 

+Confora‘neous, @, Ols. [f. L. conforane-us 
using the same market, f. fort market-place.] 


1656 Biounr Glossogr., Conforancous, of the same Court 
or Market place, 


Conform (kjnfgim), a. ? Obs. [a. F. conforme 
(6th ¢. in Littré), ad. L. confornt-zs, f. con- to- 
gether with + forma Form, shape.} 


811 


1, Having the same form or character ; similar, 
like; =CoNFORMABLE 1. Const. Zo. 

1447 [sec ConForMLY}. 1513 DouGias uneis v1, Prol, 40 
Mony clausis he fand, Quhilk bene conforme, or than col- 
laterall. 58x Marseck Be. of Notes 861 Made conforme 
to the Image of the same God. 1660 WaTERuOUSE Aris 
§ Arm, a7 Conform to the protoplast in the direct line of 
regularity. 1678 Yraxs. Crt. Sfatnz 36 A letter .. whereof 
a great many Copies, all Conform, have been dispersed, 
1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2031/1 All very fine with their Foot- 
Mantles and traping conform. 1738 //ist. Crt. Hccheg. 
vii. 129 In a conform measure and of one Size. 1816 
CoLeBRoOoKE in Asiatic Res. XII. 539 Seed solitary, con- 
form to the cavity of the capsule. 1861 W. Bett Dict. Se. 
Law sx. Decreet Conform, The deerce issued by the Court 
of Session in aid of the inferior court decree was called a 
decree conform, i.e. « decree in the precise terms of the 
former decree, with the additional sanction of the Court of 
Session. 

2. Exhibiting harmony or agrecment ; consistent, 
accordant; = CONFORMABLE 2, 

1gs0 Bate -ifol. 55 In y° scriptures is no confuse ordre, 
but a conforme and consonant ordre. @ 1587 Marvy Q. or 
Scors in Froude //ist, Aug. (1881) VII. xliil. 189 Is that 
conform to lier promise to use me as a sister or daughter ? 
1665 J. Wesn Sfone-d/eng (1725) 35 The most exact Rule, 
and ofall others .. the most conform unto Vitruvius. 1933 
Freroiwnc A/iser ut. xi, Your consent will appear not afto- 
gether conform to those nice rules of decorum, 1805 W. 
Tayior in Afonthly Mag. XX. 112 ‘The following expres- 
sions, although conform to usage, thwart the definitions. 


+3. Conforming religiously, conformist. Oés. 

1663 Brarr Anfodiog. vi, (1848) 82 Some of the conform 
clergy provoked me to a dispute. xgr1 C. J. Lett. fo 
Curat 16 Here was a Bishop, who Ilimself was not con- 
form, who..was Indulged in his non-conformity. 

4. By Scotch writers used a/vé.: In conformity 
to, conformably or agrceably fo, aecording /o. 

1535 Sc. elcts Fas. V (1597) § 14 To find the said souertie, 
conforme to the said acte, 1676 Grecory in Rigaud Corr. 
Sct. Men (1841) 1. 224 ‘To make proffer ofmy best endeavours 
-. conforin to the way of my weak ability, 1714 Burnet 
Own Tine (1823) 1. 205 [To] settle their government, con- 
form to the scriptures, 1738 D, Bayxe Gout 126 Conform 
to the vulgar opinion that there is no cure for the gout. 

Conform (kgnfj-im), v. Forms: 4-5 eon- 
forme(n, -fourme(n, -foorme, 4-7 -forme, 6- 
conform. (Also 4-6 eonferm, 6 -firm, fyrm.) 
(a. F. Neer (13th c, in Littré), ad. L. cov- 
Jormare, 1, con- + formire to shape, fashion, form. 

In 14-16. there was considerable confusion between cov- 
Sorm and confirm; conferm, firm, fyrm leing often 
written for conform, and confornt sometimes for confirm, 
This prob. points to a (?dial.) pronunciation with 2 or 3; 
cf. the mod. pronunciation of werd, word, and the mod. 
spelling of work, worn, formerly werk, werm ; also mod, Sc. 
yee (from earlter fonrnr)=form a school-seat. 

1340 Ayenb. 121 Uor to confermi oure loue to his. 
¢ 1400 Apol, Loll, 21 Pe _keyes of pe kirk only byndun & 
loustin, wan pei are confermid to keyes of Crist. 1g02 
Ord. Crysten. Men (W. de W. 1506) tt. vii. 101 Yf the lyfe 
be confermed unto the commaundementes of god. 1844 
Bate Chron. Sir J. Oldcastell in Hari. Mise. (Malhy L 
257 These. .confyrmed alwayestheir lyues tothe most holye 
lawes..of Chryste. 1583 Banincton Comsandut, iv. (1637) 
35 The Lord Jesus Christ. .confirme their practise of be- 

aviour to his will.] fi . 

1. trans. To form, shape, or fashion according to 
some pattern, model, or instruction ; to make of the 
same form or character, to make like. 

21340 Hampote Psalter Prol., To confourme men pat ere 
filyd in adam til crist in newnes of lyf. 1382 Wvexir Row. 
xu. 2 And nyle 3e be confoormed, or maad lyk, to this 
world. 1526 Piles. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 301 Inall thynge 
to conforme my wyll to thy blessed wyll. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. ixvii. § 22 It traly conformeth us unto the 
image of Jesus Christ. 1647 WaRD Sip. Codler 42 States 
are so reformed, that they conforme such as are profligate, 
into good civility, 1712 Steere Spect, No. 461 71 Persons 
of every Party..are fond of conforming their Taste to yours. 
1875 Manninc fission HH. Ghost i. 100. 1887 SKEAT 
Princ Eng. Etymol., Ser. 1. § 385 The word crouth, a fiddle 
. has been conformed to the familiar E. crowd. 


+b. To fashion in accordance with right, to set 


right, to order, regulate. Ods. 

1599 Massincrr, etc. O/d@ Law u.i, His very houschold- 
laws..Are able toconform seven Christian Kingdoms, They 
are so wise and virtuous. 1602 Warner 4/6. Eng. Epit. 
(1612) 350 Yours in aught erred to be conformed, W. Warner, 

te. To fashion by disposition of parts (for a 
purpose) : ef ConFORMATION 3. Obs. 

1691 Ray Creation 1, (1704) 168 Whose Bodies are admir- 
ably fitted and conformed for diving under Water. | 

2. To bring into harmony or conformity, to 
harmonize; to make aceordant to, adapt. 

1377 Lanxct. P. Pl. B. xt. 208 Confourmen Kynges to 
pees. 1598 Barcktey Felic. Alan tw. (1603) a4 He should 
.. conforme all the harmonie of His gifts to His goodnesse 
and glory. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. u. 217 Chang’d at length, 
and to the place conform’d In temper and in nature. 19799 
WELLINGTON in Owen's Désf, 86Conforming the general tenor 
of all such proclamations to the principles and spirit of the 
declaration. 1876 Lowe, Among my Bhs, Ser. uw. 271 
[That] the life of a nation,.should be conformed to certain 
principles of belief and conduct. 

3. vef. To make oncself like or in harmony with 
(a pattern or example) ; to bring oneself into con- 
formity, adapt oneself /o (with); =4. 

e325 £. E. Allit. P. B. 1067 Confourme pe to kryst, & 
pe clene make. a1420 Hoccteve De Reg. Prine. 1345 
To the plesaunce of God thou the confourme. 1576 FLEMING 
Panop. Ep. 28, 1 beganne to conforme and frame mee to 
provoked patience. 1593 Snaks. 3 //en. VJ, um. iii, 11 


CONFORMABLE. 


Where I must take like Seat vnto my fortune, And to m 
humble Seat conforme my selfe. 1622 Burton sinat. Mel. 
u.iii. in, Conforme thyselfe to thy present fortune, and Cut 
thy coat aecording to thy cloath. 1652 J. Wapsworti 
tr. Sandoval’s Civ. Wars Spain 55 Vo conform themselvs 
in everie thing with the Commissioners of Toledo. 1745 
Firtoine Zone Patriot Wks.1775 1X. 284, I have determined 
to conform myself to the reigning taste, 1862 Maurick 
Alor. & Met. Philos. IV. vii. § 92. 428 The true freeman 
is he who conforms himself to his reason. 

4. intr. (for ref.) To act in aeeordance with an 
cxample or pattern ; to aet conformably or in con- 
formity fe; to yteld or show compliance. 

1393 Lanan. P, Pl. C. iv. 401 Bote pat alle manere men, 
wommen, and children, Sholde conformye [z. 7. conforme 
hem]to on kynde on holy kirke to by-leyue. 1623 Cockeram, 
Conferme, to frame ones selfe to what is required of one. 
1649 Senen Laws “ng. t. ti. (1739) 3 Yet the Church of 
Britain conformed not to that course. 1732 Law Serfous 
C. vi. (ed. 2) 91 You must therefore no more conform to 
these ways of the world than you must conform to the vices 
of the world. 1846 MeCutiocn Acc. Brit, Enipire 1854) 
IL, 163 Every subordinate tribunal must conforin to tts 
determinations. 1860 ‘I’yNnaLt Glac. 1, xxiv. 170, 1 must. . 
conform to the rules made for ordinary tourists. 

b. sfee. in Aug. Hist, To comply with the 
usages of the Church of England, as prescribed by 
the Acts of Uniformity, esf. that of 1662. 

[1581 Act 23 Eliz. c. 1 § 5 Untilsuch Time as the Persons 
.. do conform themselves and come to the Clurch.] 1619 
Sannerson Servet. 1. 11 Let not him that conformeth, 
despise him that conformeth not; and let not him that con- 
formeth not, judge him that conformeth. 1629 Petz. Clerey 
in WSS. St Paper Office, Pom. Ser Chas. f, Ais 45 May 
yt therefore please your good lordship to take the state of 
this your diocese into your ffatherly consideration .. to en- 
force these irregulars to conforme with us. 1664 Prrys 
Diary Aug. 6. 1682 S. Porpace Jfedaé Rew. 121 For bare 
Opinion do their Brothers harm, Plague, and Imprison, 
‘cause they can't Conform. 1690 Locke 2d Let. Zoleration 
(R.), When any dissenter conforms and enters into the 
Church-communion. 1885 Grosart in Dret. Nat. Biog. Ih 
408/1 Ormond made offer first of a deanery, and then of the 
first bishopric that fell vacant, if Mr. Bailey would conform. 

+e. To show obedience or complaisance fo. 

1482 Mork of Evesham | Arb.) go The pepul of god .. that 
they haue turnyd fro ryhhtwysnes they fleyu spirytnally 
and lesyn for her conformyng to hem, 1688 Suapwett. Sgr. 
wtisatia 11 i, Lam resolved to conform to her for ever. 

5. Of things: ‘To become the same in form; to 
follow in form or nature; to be conformable Zo. 

1699 Burner 39 «Ire. xxv. (1700) 276 The Declarations of 
the Pardon are made to conform to the Conditions of the 
Gospel. 1763 Dovstuy The Leasowes » 5 The path .. con- 
forms to the water .. accompanying tlis semicircular lake 
into another winding valley. 1869 I’. A. Marcu 4. S. 
Grama, 28 The words of all languages show a disposition 
to conform in inflection to the majority. 1875 Jowntr 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 127 ‘The law courts of Plato do not equally 
confor to the pattern of the Athenian dicastcries. 

+6. grans. To bring into accord or mutual agree- 


ment. Ods. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /seud, EP. 123 1ftwo[kingfishers] be 
suspended in the same roome, they will not regularly con- 
forme their breasts, but oft-times respect the opposite point: 
of heaven. 1703 Dr For Danger Pret, Relig. Misc. 246 
If the House of Bourbon and Austria Unite, and conform 
the Interests of their Dominions. 

+7. ‘To bring into form or shape ; to bring about. 

1377 Lancu. 2. Pe, Be xt 174 Al ie witt of pis worlde 
and wizte mennes strengthe Can noust confourmen [C. xv1. 
173 performen] a pees bytwene pe pope and his enemys. 


Conformability (kgnfpamabiliti). [f£ next 
+-Ity.] The quality or condition of being con- 
formable ; sfec. in Geo/., the relation of strata, onc 


of which rests on the other and lies parallel to it. 
186g in WessTER. 1872 Contemp. Nev, XX. 351 They 
are all based upon. .some conformability to fact, to nature, 
and tolaw. 1882 Grikta 7e.rt-d4. Geok w.Xx. 399 Sheets of 
conglomerate and clays and shales, have succeeded each 
other in regular order, and exhibit a perfeet conformability. 


Conformable (kjnfpamib’l), @. [f. Conrorm 
v.+-ABLE: perh. after agree-adde, the snffix having 
here a like force: ef. also comfortable, amicable, 
etc. It. has conformadile and confor mevole in Florio. 
Formerly also written confirnzable, by confusion 
with that word q.v. Cf. Conrinm, ConvorM.] 

1. According in form or character fo (a standard 
or pattern) ; similar, resembling, like. Const, /o. 

1s1x Cotet Serm, Conf. § Ref. in Phents (1708) 1.6 The 
four Evils.. by which we are conformable to this World, by 
which the face of the Church is made ill-favour’d. 1526-34 
Tinnate PAél. iti. 1o That I myght be conformable (Vulg. 
configuratus) vnto his (deeth). 1547 Act 1 Edw. VI, c. 1. 
87 tt is .. conformable to the common Use and Practise 
both of the Apostles and of the Primitive Church. 1646 P. 
Bu ke ev Gospel Covt, v, 379 True holinesse is conformable 
to the first pattern of holinesse, 1713 Dernam Phys. Theol. 
ty. ii. 104 As Birds and Fishes are in divers things con- 
formable, so in some Sort they are in their Eye. 1744 
BERKELEY tris § 34 The supposed circulation of the sap .. 
is in no sort conformable or analogous to the circulation of 
the blood, 1885 Law Rep. 30 Chane. Div. 241 The Court 
of Appeal altered its own order as not being conformable to 
the order pronounced. ‘ 

2, Corresponding so as to fit or suit ; agreeable, 
eonsistent, harmonious ; fitting, adapted, fitly ad- 
justed, Const. usually Zo. 

1555 Even Decades 324 The partes must needes bee con- 
formable to the bole. 16gt Hosses Leviath. 1. xv, 79 What 
is conformable, or disagreeable to Reason, in the aetions of 
common life. 1790 Pacey “ore Pant. ii.17 A representation 


CONFORMABLENESS. 


so conformable to the circumstances there recorded. 1869 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 115 A conclusion con- 
formable to our present doctrine. 

b. Const. rarely zuzth. 

171x Appison Sect, No. 223 P2 A Taste of her [Sappho's) 

Way of Writing, which is perfectly conformable with that 
extraordinary Character we find of her. 1734 tr. Rollin's 
Ane. Hist, (1827) 1, 69 This law was very conformable with 
the manners of the Greeks. me 

e. Accordant with one’s condition, ctc.; con- 


venient, suitable. rare. 

1826 Scott [Voodst. iii, ‘Why,’. .answered the keeper, ‘I 
should be at my hut to make matters somewhat conform. 
able for the old knight and Mistress Alice’. 

3. Of persons: Disposed or wont to conform; 


compliant fo. 

1gag Asp. Warman in Hallam Const, //ist. (1842) 1. 20 
Men... conformable to reason. 1529 Act 21 /len. ViT/, 
c. 16. § 20 So that the said Strangers .. be conformable to 
such Direction and Order. 1687 Reason. of Toleration 1 
Men that were not conformable to their Humours and 
Ceremonies, 1712 Pripeaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 
Protestants, who are conformable to the Church of Bain 
1871 If. Atwswortu Jower //rll 11. vi, | rejoice to find you 
so conformahle to the King’s wishes, 

b. Of compliant disposition or practice ; tract- 
able, submissive, disposed to follow directions. 

1547 Act 2-3 Edw. U7, c.1. $1 They give Occasion to 
every honest and conformable Man most willingly to em- 
brace them. 1 Snaks. Tam. Shr. u. i. 280 And hring 

vot from a wilde Kate to a Kate Conformable as other 

onshold Kates. 1681 Orway Solfrer’s Fort. in. i, In the 
mean tine be humble and conformable. 1741 Ricuarpsox 
Pamela W1.109, 1 doubt not. you'll be made as conformable 
as I. 1897 Owen Wellesley's Disp. p. xxxviii. This did 
not prevent his employing that useful officer in important 
charges, when he became more conformable. 
ec. spec. in Eng. Hist. Conforming to the nsages 
of the Church of England, esf. as prescribed by 
the Acts of Uniformity. 

1897 Hooxer Eccl. Pol. v.\xviii. § 8 They may satisfy law 
in pretending theniselves conformable. z Daxter Mag- 
shaw's Scand, iii, 30 ‘Vo disable the Ministers of Christ, 
both conformable and non-conformable. 1679 J. Switu 
Narrat. Pop. Plot 9 Vhe Bishops and the conformable 
Clergy. ¢1710). Enwarns in Casr. Antig, Soc. Commun. 
III. 133 So in St. Mary’s Church.. Jests and Merriment are 
permitted, and the most Conformable Clergy clap on their 
caps or hats in this place. 1861 ‘Tetiocn Aye. Purit. ii. 
2g0 Golly conformable ministers. 

4. Geol, Having the same dircction or plane of 
stratification : said of strata deposited one npon 


another in parallel planes. 

1833 Bakuwent Jafrod. Geol. (1815) 50 Stratified secondary 
rocks are generally conformable or parallel to each other. 
1830 Lvece Princ. Geol. 1.133 ‘The strata of. .the succeed- 
ing epoch were deposited spon them in conformable position. 
188z Grikin Fert-bh, Geol. w. x. 5909 Where one series of 
rocks .. has been laid down continuously and without dis- 
turbance upon another series, they are said to be con- 
formable. 

B. quasi-adz. 
fo. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's fist. China 10 There they 
are prouided of all things recessarie for them, conformable 
vnto their degrees, 1632 Havwarn tr. Biondis Eromena 
44 The Princesse, whose hands he .conformable to the dutie 
ofaknight: was desirous to kisse. 1690 Locker Govt. ti. xiv. 
$165 They acted conformable to the Foundation and End 
ofall Laws. 1784 New Spectator XV. 1/1 Now, if a person 
acts conformable to that, etc. 


Conformableness. [f. prec.+-Nrss.] The 
quality of being conformable /o (1 wit) any thing ; 
docility. 

1836 Hes. VII Let. to A. Boleyn in Select, Harl, Misa 
(1793) 147 What joye it is to me to understand of your con- 
formableness with reasone. 1617 Coitins Def Bf. ly u. 
x. 421 The meekenesse and the conforinablenesse of the 
quietest lambe in the flocke. 1681 7yral S. Colledge 128 
Witnesses of his going to Church, and of his conformable. 
ness to the chatet. 

Conformably (kgnffamabli), adv. [f. as prec. 

+-Ly 2.) 

1. In a conformable manner ; in conformity with ; 
agreeably; compliantly. 

1546 Lanatey Pol. Vere. De Invent. rw. viii. 93 b, If either 
a prinate man or officer wer not conformahly ordered after 
their Ceremonies. 1695 Luttrete Brief Rel (1857) III. 
550 Passes to return home, promising to leave conformably 
and peaceably underthesame. 1775 Frercuer Egual Check 
contd, Wks. 1795 V.214 He thinks it reasonable conformably 
to wait for the day of God's power. ; 

b. Const. fo tanto), (Cf. according to.) 

1528 in Strype Ece/. Afem. 1. App. xxiii. 60 That the sen- 
tence be geven conformably therunto, 1646 Sir TI’. Browne 
Pseud. Ep... x. 38 Conformably unto some opinions. 16: 
H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Traz. xvi. 54 To be all put to death, 
conformably to the Law. .of the Country. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St. Prerre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 119 Varying the fur of 
animals pone to the degree of heat and cold, 1883 
Lo. Setporve in Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 12 Payment .. 
made conformably to such rules and usage. 

ce. Const. z7#hk ; =in accordance with. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 106 Conformably with 
what seemed to be the most natural arrangement. 1845S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I, 1. v. 501 To order the new 
establishments conformably with these views. 

2. Geol. In conformable order: see CONFORMABLE 
4. Also ¢ransf. 

1830 Lrett Princ. Geol. (1875) I. 1. xxiv. 617 Composed .. 
of indurated tufa.. stratified conformably to its conical 
surface. 1839 Kixostry Afisc. (1860) 11. 375 The beds do 
not rest conformably on each other. 187z W. S. Symoxps 


Tn conformity with; conformably 


812 


Ree. Rocks vi. 202 The Anchenaspis grits .. pass upwards 
conformably into a series of red marls. 

+Conformal, a. Oss. rare. [ad. L. con- 
formalts conformable, f. con- together + forma 
form, formalis formal.] = CoNFoRMABLE. 


1647 W. Browse tr. Polexander 11. 194 Intending not to 
crosse a thought so conformall with their owne. 


+Confo'rmalist. vouce-wd. Obs. [f. prec. 
+-IsT: after Formanist.] =Conrormisr. 


1631 Bratnwatt Eng. Gentlew. (1641) 348 If your con- 
science be no conformalist, hee must pay for you. 

Conformance (knffimins). [f. Coxrors + 
-ANcE. Cf. performance.) The action of conform- 
ing ; the shaping of action in conformity fo or with. 

1606 Cuarmay Gentil, Usher ut. i, So, and in such con. 
formance, with rare grace Were all things orderd. 19721 
Perry Daggenh. Preach 8 In Conformance to the general 
Desire of my Friends. 1863 Hawtnorxe Our Old //ome, 
Hannts of Burns (1879) 224 By way of further conformance 
to the customs of the country, we ordered a sheep's head. 
1885 Law Times 28 Feb. 311/2 To perform their duty in 
conformance with tbe statute. 

+Conformant, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
conformant-em or ¥, conformant, pr. pple.: sce 
-ant.} Conforming, conformable, accordant. 

1643 Str T. Browse eee Med. (1682) 81 Herein is 
Divinity conformant unto Philosophy. 

Confo'rmate, @. rare. [ad. L. confornut-us, 
pa. pple. of conformare to conform.) Conformed, 
having the same form. 

1846 JAMESON is cited by Worcester. 

Conformation (kgnfpamétfan).  [ad. L. con- 
Sormition-ent, wv. of action from couformdre to con- 
form: so in F, since 16th c, in Littré).} 

1. The action of conforming or bringing into 
conformity (/o,; adjustment in form or character 
to some pattern or cxample ; adaptation. 

1gtz CoLet Serm. Conf. & Refiin Phenix (1708) 11. 3, 1 
shall speak..Of Conformation .. Be not conform’d to this 
World, 21637 B. Jonson Discoz. Poesis iv. Wks. (Reldg.) 
763/1 If to an excellent nature, there happen an accession, 
or conformation of learning and discipline. 1660 RK. Coxr 
Justice Vind, 6 Obedience .. is the conformation of ones 
will to the miles & precepts of his superior. 1677 Har 
Prin, Org, Man.ii.g They distort, stretch and reduce 
the Orders of things in a conformation to those pre-con- 
ceived Suppositions. a 1748 Watts (J.), The conformation 
of our hearts and lives to the duties of true religion and 
morality. ; 

b. fist. of Lang. Form-assimilation under the 
influence of analogy. 

1869 Marcu A. S. Gramm: 83 Plural first person a 
changes to -3 (conformation with ad and 3d persons). 

2. The symmetrical formation or fashioning of a 
thing in all its parts; putting into form. 

1615 Crookr Pody of Man 268 Male children. .-haue their 
conformation the thirtieth day. 1681 tr. INfldis’ Rem, Med. 
IVks. Voc., Conformation, the framing, fashioning, or dis- 
position of a thing. 1857-8 Sears Athan. xi. 93 Fever and 
everywhere body ts the creation of life, and is the conform: 
ation of its instincts and affections. — 

3. The manner in which a thing is formed with 
respect to the disposition of its parts; form de- 
pending npon arrangement of parts; structnre, 
organization, 

"In Anatomy it is taken for the Figure or Disposition of 
the Parts ofa Humane Body; and by some Writers in the 
Art of PAysick, for an Essential Property of Health or 
Sicknesse *(Puut.irs 1706). 

1646 Str T. Browne /’serd. df. ut. xvii. 151 Many wayes of 
Coition, according to divers shapes and different conforma. 
tions, 1690 Locke /lum, Und. uw. xxvii. § 29 A rational 
Spirit. .united toa Body of a certain Conformation of Parts. 
1695 Woopwarn Nat. //ist. Earth (J.), Where there hap- 
pens to be such a structure and conformation of the earth. 


1732 Arsutunot Kules of Diet 332 A bad Conformation of | 


the Lungs and Thorax commonly atiended with an asthma, 
1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 55 Government wants 
amendment in its conformation. 1871 Mortry Voltaire 


(1886) 1 ‘The mind and spiritual conformation of France. 


1874 Boutert. Arms & Arm. ix. 179 This conformation of | 


the blade has the advantage of placing the centre of gravity 
in the hilt. 

Conformator (kenfpimeitar). a. L. con- 
formator, agent-n. from conformdre to CONFORM; 
= F. conformateur (which is also used).J] An appa- 
ratus for taking the conformation of that to which 
anything is to be fitted ; e.g, the size and shape of 
the head in ordcr to fit it with a hat; the pattern 


of the bust for an article of dress. 

3874 in Kutcut Dict. Mech. 1888 J. Euus New Chris. 
tianity ii. 53 While at a hnt store not long since, the writer 
noticed that the measures of two heads by the conformateur 
were almost exactly alike, both as to shape and size. 


Conformed (kfnff1md), ff/. a. [f. Conrorm 
+ sp Made conformable: see also quot. 1859. 

1889 A. Gray Lessons Bot. Gloss., Conformed, similar to 
another thing it is associated with or compared to; or 
closely fitted to it, as the skin toa kernel of a seed. 1882 
in Syd. Sov. Lex, 

Conformer (kjnfgimoi), [f. Coxrormz. + 
-ER!.] One who conforms ; a conformist. 

1609 W. Sctater Threef. Preserv. (1610) Eiija, If the 
present store of Conformers serue not, etc. 1619 Sax- 
DERSON 12 Sernt. (1632) 42 Thus haue I .. laboured to free, 
not onely the Conformer from all vnjust Censures; but 
even the Non-conformer also. 1625 Hr. Mountaou 4f/. 
Cesar vii. 187 The publick authorized doctrine of the Church 
of England, and of conformers nnto the said doctrine of 


CONFORMITY. 


that Church. 1859 Mut. Lrderty ii. 60 Conformers tocom- 
monplace. 1874 Morey Compromise (1886) 87 Conformity 
..and its degrading consequences to the character of a con- 
former, a 

Conforming (kgnffimin), v4/. sh. [f. as pree. 
+-1nG1] The action of the yb. Conronrn, qv. 

@ 1340 Hamrote Psalter xvi. 1 Paiere ane thurgh grace & 
confourmynge of will. 164: Mttton Animadv. (1851) 206 
Their scandalous and base conforming to heathenisme. 
1660 R, Coke aoe Subj. 266 The upright conforming 
of subjects actions to the laws of their rightful Superiours. 

Conforming, ///. a. 
That conforms, 

+1. Shaping, fashioning according to a pattern. 

3677 Hate Prim, Orig, Alan, vw. vi. 277 Its (the seed’s] 
specifical conforming Principle. 

2. Complying with any usage or form; esf. in 
Eng, Hist. with the usages of the Church of 
England, 

(1674 Hickman //ist. Ouinguart. (ed. 2) 204 Not only 
Non-conforming Divines, but also the most zealous Con- 
formists.] 1681 Roxb, Ballads (1883) IV. 655 To conform. 
ing Protestants, and those that dissent. 173z Neat //is¢. 
Puritans I. 343 The body of the conforming clergy were 
so ignorant and illiterate. 1890 Atheneum 8 Feb. 1971/2 
There were malcontents among the conforming clergy. 

Conformist (kgnff-imist). [f. as prec. +-187.] 

1, One who conforms /o any poe or practice, 

16st Baxter Jaf. Baft. 122 A Conformist to the old 
Superstitious Ceremonies, 1697 C. Lestte Snake in Grass 
(ed. 2) 255 Thoroughly a Conformist to every the least .. 
Custom or Fashion among the Quakers. 1754 RtcHarDSoN 
Grandtson (1781) VI xxix. a58 In my own dress, I am 
generally a conformist tothe fashion. 1827 Hattam Const, 
#7 ist. (1876) I, iii. x10 Several pliant conformists with all 
changes. 1834 Mepwin Angler in JWVales 1. 124 He wasa 
conformist of the Church of England, but rather lax in his 
devotions. F - 

2. Onc who conforms in matters rcligious or 
ecclesiastical ; sfec. in Fug. Hist, one who con- 
forms to the usages of the Church of England as 
required by the snecessive Acts of Uniformity, esp. 
that of ¢662; the negative Aonconformist is now 


in more common use. 

Occasional conformist: one who practised ‘ oceastonal 
conformity '; see Conrormity 3. 

1634 Canne, Necess. Sefar. (1849) 43, 1 must confess that 
the Conformists keep much better to their grounds than 
the other do. a 1640 J. Batt Answ. to Can i. (1642) 101 
‘The Conformists (I use that Word because you are pleased 
soto speake). 1703 De For Shortest Way to Peace Misc. 
444 When I speak of the Church of England, I mean the 
General Body of Orthodox Conformists. 1709 SACHEVERELL 
Serm, 5 Nov. 22 The Whiggs .. are Conformists in Profes- 
sion, Half-Conformists in Practice, and Non-Conformists 
in Judgment. 1710 Let. to New Memb, Parl, in Select. 
Marl. Misc. (4793) 568 Our occastonal conformists, if not 
well looked after, will swallow up our government this 
cunning hypocrisy. 1805 W. ‘Tavior in Avn, Rev. 111. 286 
The coronation oath binds the sovereign to be a conformist. 
1855 Macautay //ist. Zing. III. 60 In that year began the 
long struggle between two great parties of conformists.. 
the High Giarch party and the Low Church party. 1880 
Mrs. A. R. Exuts Splzestra 11. 56 The rector kept a sharp 
eye on occasional conformists. ecm 

3. Collector's name for a moth (Ayliea con- 

formis’. 

1869 E. Newman Brit, Afoths 427 The Conformist Moth. 

4, attrib. 

1641 R. Brooke Zing. Fpise. 90 The Church of England 
hath three maine Divisions, she Conformist, the Non-Con- 
formist and the Separatist. 1885 Afanck. Exam. 8 May 
5/3 Either in Conformist or Nonconformist pul pits. 

+ Confo'rmitan. Os. [f. Conrormity +-an; 
cf. puritan.} One who advocates or practises 


conformity, a Conrormest. 

1603 Te. Bartow Conf. al Hampton Crt. in Phenix 
(1721) Let 9 Conformitnns hang down their heads, and the 
Bishop's Kfen curse the Puritans, 1608 T, James Afol. 
Wychf 72 A Conformitan vnto the doctrine, and discipline 
of the Church of England. 1622 5, Warp Christ All in 
All (1627) 24 With God, I dare boldly say, there is neither 
.. Protestant nor Puritane, Conformitane or Non-conformt- 


tane, 
+Conformitant, a. and sé. Obs. [app. f. 


Coxrormitan, with suffix as in protestant, etc.] 

A. adj. Yielding compliance; conforming. 

1632 D. Lupton Lond. & C. carbonadoed, etc. in Malliw, 
Charac. Bks. (1857) 268 Shee is no Puritaine, for her build. 
ings nre now Conformitant ; nor shee is no Separatist, for 
they are united together, 1641 Bernarp Short View Prelat. 
Ch, Eng. 29 The conformitant Priests (so wie now are 
called) which properly belong to this Prelaticall Church. 

B. sé. =ConForist. 

16az Br. Mountacu Diatribe 85 At home we haue the 
Factionist or the Conformitant. 1628 W. Scot Afo/. Narv. 
(1846) 314 A faction of Conformitants in Edinburgh en- 
grossed the Government, 16625, Fisner Ast, Bf, andcn 
(1679) 4 The Bishop in the self-same Work wherein he 
labours earnestly to bring all men to be Conformitants to 
him, is found a most egregious Nonconformitant to himself. 


Conformity (kpnffimiti). [In 15th c. con- 
Sormyte, -ite, a. F. conformité (14th c. Oresme) = 
Pr. conformitat, Sp. conformidad, \t. conformita, 
all f. L. type *conformitat-em, {. conforms: sce 
ConrorM and -Iry. Formerly by confusion some- 
times made into confirmity : 

e1s32 Dewrs /afrod, Fr. in Palsgr. 1046 To haue con- 
firmite & agreyng. 1§56 Apr. Parker Psalter cxi. 327 His 


workes of hands be seene all truth and equytye, fea his 
precepts all faythfull be in iust confirmytye., 1§§7 in 


[f. as prec. + -1nc 2.] 


CONFORMITY. 


Lodge /dust. Brit, Hist. (1791) 1. 253 Whose good con- 
firmytie and forwardnes in service.} 

1. Correspondenec in form or manner ; agrecment 
in character; likeness, resemblanec; congruity, 
harmony, accordance ; exact correspondence fo or 


with a pattern zz some respect or matter. 

€1430 tr. 7. @ Kempis’ Consol. u. xii, For lone of con- 
formyte of pe crosse of crist, 1582 Mutcaster ositions xliv. 
(1887) 287 So..as there might be a conformitie betwene 
schoole and home. 1665 J’%/7/. Trans. 1. 72 The Confor- 
mity of these Moons with our Moon. 175: Jounxson 
Rambler No. 152 ? 9 With strict conformity to nature. 
19790 Patey /lore Pari, i, 2 The letter, without being 
genuine, may exhibit marks of conformity with the history. 
1818 Jas. Muu Arrt. India V1. ve ii, 66 To know the 
conformity between the testimony and the facts. 1856 
Frovupe fist. Eng. (7858) I. v.44 Whe courts of the clergy 
were to fall into conformity with the secular tribunals. 

+b. (with @ and Z/) A point of resemblance. 

@1639 Wotton in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 182_To take a 
summary view of their Conformities. 1655 Futter Ch. 
Hist. mi. iii. § 25 To meet in many conformities. 

2. Aetion in accordance with some standard, ¢..¢. 
with law, order, wishes, fashion; compliance, 


acquiescence, 

1494 Fanyan vil. 537 That his grace myght see the con- 
formyte of all his other subiectis, 1548 Order of Com. 
munion 2 With suche obedience and conformitie, to receiue 
this our ordinaunce, 1633 T. Starrorp /'ac. £246, i. (1821) 
g10 The Province. .was in so good conformity, as the civill 
lustice..had as currant passage as in any of the former 
years of Peace. 1784 Ricnarvson Grandson V1. lili. 339 
We see what you cando: Your conformity is enough for me. 
1851 Heres Friends in C.1. 32, | think your taking dress 
as an illustration of extreme conformity is not bad. 

b. (with @ and J/.) 

1566 Cec in Strype Avex. Ref. |. xiviii. 520 Their dili- 
gence and conformities herein. 1879 Gro. Evsot Theo. 
Such v. 105 Her well-bred conformities. 

ec. fo (+ undo) a specified standard. 

1642 Declar, Lords § Com. in Rushw. /fist. Coll. m., 
(1721) V. 45 The Priviledges of Parliament, which the 
Contrivers. .profess all Conformity unto. 1658 Brannat.i. 
Consecr. Bps. vii. 154 Their Conformity to the Roman 
Religion. 1853 Ropertson Serm. Ser. im. xii. 141 It is not 
conformity toa creed that is here required, but aspiration 
after a state. 
conformity to the ancient Ritual. 

3. spce. Conformity in worship, adherence to the 
form of religion legally established or publicly 
recognized ; in Lng. His’. compliance with the rites, 
discipline, and doctrine of the Church of England, 
as preseribed by the various Acts of Uniformity, 
partienlarly that of 1662. 

Occasional conformity: a phrase applied after 1700 to 
the practice of pcrsons who, in order to qualify themselves for 
office, in accordance with the Corporation and ‘Test Acts, 
received the Sacrament according to the rites of the Church 
of [ngland, and afterwards during their office were present 
at any dissenting meeting for worship. Against this a bill, 
introduced in 1703, was passed in 1711. 

1622 (¢i¢/e), Course of Conformitie. 1629 Pedit. Conformist 
Clergy (MSS. St. Paper Office, Dom. Serv. Chas. 1, cli. 
45), { desire not to be released from conformitie. 166% 
Marvete Corr, Wks. 1872-5 11. 96 The Act for universal 
Conformity will, within this day or two, be brought in. 
1661-2 Pervs Diary 21 Mar., A proviso that my Lord 
Chancellor would have brought into the Bill for Conformity, 
that it shall be in the power of the King, when he sees fit, 
to dispense with the Act of Conformity. 1684 Otway 
Atheist 1.3, 1 love Conformity, which _is going to Church 
once a_month, well enough. 1703 Sir IH. Mackwortu 
(tét2e), Peace at Home}; or a Vindication of the Proceed. 
ings of the House of Commons, on a Lill for preventing 
Danger from occasional Conformity. 2841 D’Israrui Amen, 
Lit, (1867) 423 During the short reign of Edward, con- 
formity was not pressed. 

attvié. 1911 Swier Lefl. (1767) 111, 269 A letter from a 
great presbyterian parson .. complaining how their friends 
had betrayed them by passing this Conformity Bill. 1878 
Lecky Fug. tn 18th é. I. i. 37 Its attitude towards the 
Occasional Conformity Bill. 

+ b. Conformists as a body. Ods. 

1672 P. Henry Diaries & Lett. (1882) 247 All or most of 
the Conformity have said, etc. 

+4. Syminetry of formation, congruity of parts. 
Obs. rare. 

1607 Warkincton Off. Glass iii. (1664) 41 Seeing in his 
Body so great Deformity, he..would have averred, that in 
his Soul there was no great Conformity. 

5. Phrases. a. Lr conformity with ; in agreement, 
accordance, or harmony with ; in eompliance with. 

1868 Covernate Let, fo C. Hubert Wks. II. 508 In 
conformity with the mutual friendship which exists between 
us. 1794 SutLivan View Nat, 1. 289 These (tides}.. in 
such exact conformity with the motions of the moon. 1855 
Macactiay //ist, Eng. WE. 113 The House ought, in con- 
formity with ancient usage, to adjourn over the Easter 
holidays, 1883 Laz Rep.23 Chance. Div. 730 In conformity 
with the above notice Rumney caused an appearance to be 
entered within eight days of service. 

b. fz conformity to: according to (a standard, 
tule, or peter), in obedience to, as required by, 
in compliance with. (Now less usual.) 

1628 Br. W. Bepeti. in Ads. Ussher's Lett. (1686) 402 A 
form (drawn]..in conformity to two instruments. 165: 
Nicholas lapers ay I. 271 In conformity to the 
practise and example of my predecessors. 1660 R. Coxe 
Power & Subj, 84 The doing it in conformity to Gods com- 
mand, as he hath supernaturally revealed himself. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I, 133 The wells and springs. .rise and 
fall, in exact conformity to the waxing and waning ‘of the 
moon, Soe - ian J. Eyre iv, Vrained in conformity 

"OL. Tl. 


1868 Stantey Weston, Abd. ii. 86 Elizabeth's 
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to her position and prospects. 1873 HAMERTON /uted/. Life 
Il, iv. (1876) 69 In strict conformity to their own theories, 

6. Lill of Conformity (Law). 

A bill which an executor or administrator, who finds the 
affairs of his testator or intestate so much involved that he 
cannot safely administer the estate, except under the direc- 
tion of the Court of Chancery, files against the creditors 
generally, for the purpose of having all their claims adjusted 
and obtaining a final decree settling the order and payment 
of the assets. (Wharton Law /fct.) 

+Confo'rmly, adv. Obs. [f. Coxrorm a. + 
“LY 2: ef. earlier F. conformement.) Ina conform- 
ing manner; eonformably. 

1447 Bokentam Seystys (Roxb.) 48 They wolde lyven 
conformely To goddes plesaunce. 1644 Mu.ton Fudgue, 
Bucer (1851) 342 Sutably and conformly to their so large 
and clear understanding. @ 1934 Nortn “ram, wt vi. § 14 
(1740) 433. He lived conformly to the Religion and T.aws of 
his Kingdom, 

+ Confo'rmness. Oés.~° [f.as pree. + -NESS.] 
Conformability. 1730-6 in Batty folio). 

Confort, earlier form of Comronrr v, and sé, 
[=L. confort-are, ¥. conforter, confort], found also 
in all the derivatives of ME. age, Confortable, 
Confortation, Confortative, Conforter, Con- 
fortive, Confortress, and in the following ebso- 


lete words ; 

+ Confortant, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. con- 
fortaut (a. and sb.) ausiliary, pr. pple. of conforter 
to es) Abetting, supporting. 

1450 Impeach, Dk. Suffolk in aston Lett, 1, 102 
Falsly and trayterously adherent, aidant, and confortant to 
your grete enemeys and adversaries. 

+ Confortate, v. Obs. [f L. confortat- ppl. 
stem of confortare to Comrort, q.v.J ‘rans. ‘To 
strengthen; =CoMrort v, 3. 

1641 Frenca Déstié2. vi. (1651) 195 Which. .is confortated 
in its vertue, 

+Confo‘rtatory, ¢.and si. Obs. rare. [ad. 
med.L. confortatori-us, f. confortator strengthener, 
ComrortEr: see -ory.] A. adj. Strengthening. 
B. sé. A strengthening message, application, etc. 

a 1679 T. Goopwin Wks. 11. av. 239 (R His .. alin 3s, in 
this close of his epistle, to leave behind him a strengthening 
confortatory unto the whole Church. 

+Confo'rtatrice. Ols. [ad. med.L. *con- 
fortitrix, -icem, fem. of confortdtor ComYortERr, 
with F. type of the suffix.) =Comrortress. 

1516 Pynson Lift S?, fei in Alyrr.our Ladye p. liv, 
She was the maystres of thappostellys, the confortatryce 
of martyrs. 

+Conforture. Obs. rare. [see -UnE.] Strength- 
ening, support. 

614785 “artenay 4149 Our Lord Gaffray gyf aid and con- 
forture. . 

Confound (kgnfaind . 7. Morms: 3-7 con- 
fund(e, 4 -fonde, (counfound), 4-7 confounde, 
5 -fownd(e, 4- confound. /'. ffle. con- 
founded; also 6 confounden, 6-7 confound. 
[ME. a. OF. confond-re, confund-re, AV. con- 
found-re (=Pr. confondre, It. confondere):—1.. 
confind-cre to pour or mingle together, mix up, 
confuse, confound, f. cov- + frrndSre to pour. Cort 
fuse, confused, were in early use passive participles 
of confound: for the historical relation, see note 
to CONFUSE 7. 

(OF. 2, on, regularly gave early ME. az, late ME. and 
mod. oun, om: cf. abound, round, astound, compound, 
vedound, sound, non, Crows, renown, etc.))} é 

1. érens. To defeat utterly, diseomfit, bring to 
ruin, destroy, overthrow, rout, bring to nought (an 
adversary*. Ofs, or arch. 

@ 1300 Cursor AZ, 7982 (Cott.) (David! Thoght on his fas 
philistiens .. Gladli walde he pam confund [éater ASS. 
confounde} 1330 R. Brunxe Chrox. (1810) 170 Wilde 
fire pei kast, pe kyng to confound. ?%a 1400 Jforte Arth. 
1153 Allas! we are lorne, my lorde es confundede, Over 
fallene with afende! c1475 Rauf Coflzear 875 ‘Vhow art 
ane Sarazine .. For to confound onr hristin men, that 
counteris sa kene. 1870 Dee Alath. Pref. 35 Archimedes 
..¥tterly confounded the Romaine Nauye. 1631 J. Tav- 
tor (Water P.) Turn Fort. Wheel Whs. (1848) 22 Sloops, 
punts, and lighters seventy-eight confounded, Six thon. 
sand men ta’en prisoners, many wounded. 1650 FuLLER 
Isgah mw. vi. 331. [Sennacheribt having all his Army soon 
after confounded from heaven. 1795 Sourney Joan of Arc 
1. 73 Lest He in wrath confound me. | 

b. To overthrow, defeat, or bring to nought (a 
seheme, plan, hope, etc.). 

€1315 SHOREHAM 112 Wanne love hys here preye, Al for 
to confundy. 1393 Gowrr Conf. 1. 13 Every werke as it is 
founded Shall stonde, or elles be confounded. rss2 BA. 
Com. Prayer, Litany, Confound theyr deuyses. 1740 


Carey God save the King ii, Confound their politicks, Frus- | 


trate their knavish tricks, On him our hopes are fix‘d, O 
save us alll 1850 Maurice Afor, & Jfet. Philos. 1.i.§ 1. 
6 God confounded the rebellious scheme. 1890 GarxeTT 
Life of Milton ii. 42 The Civil War confounded his [Mil- 
ton’s] anticipations of leisurely composition. 
+e. To destroy the purity, beauty, or usefulness 

of; tospoil, conupt. Ods. 

©1420 Pallad. on Ilush. Ww. 815 Of peres wyne is made -- 
Vit somer wol it soure and so confounde. 1548 HALL 
Chron, 124 By this mariage, the quenes bloud was con- 
founded. 1681 7‘rial S. Colledge 71 You have confounded 
the Gospel. «1734 NortH Lézes (1826) TI, 135 "Their 
smoke and dust. .confounded all his good furniture. 


CONFOUND. 
+d. To demolish, smash. Ods. rere. 


1523 Lp. Berners /'rofss. I. cocxcvii. 687 Bearynge great 
malettes of yron and stele, to confounde helmes. 

+e. To waste, consume, spend. Oés. 

1596 Suaks. 1 é/cx. LV, 1, iii, 100 We did confound the 
best part of an houre In changing hardiment with great 
Glendower. 1701 W. Worttox //ist. Mome 399 His very 
Prodigaliry alone would have confounded more Money ina 
few Years than the whole Roman Empire could have .. 
gas ; . . 

2. he curses or imprecations, used in the im- 
perative 3rd pers. sing. as an equivalent or substi- 
tute for ‘bring lo perdition’, Since 1700 con- 
sidered a milder form of impreeation, and vaguely 
associated with other scnses. 

€1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 265 Wales wo pe be ! pe 
fende fe confound! ¢1489 Caxton Sonunes of elynion ix. 
223 God confounde me, yf 1] sawe ever ony evyll doon by 
hym. @ 1533 Ip. eeaxers /Zan hill, 180 A, false faynted 
hert, Mahounde confounde the! 1891 Snaks. 1 //en. V/, 
iv. i. 123 Confounded be your strife, And perish ye with 
your audacions prate. 1607 — 7imon t. i. 247 Trafiickes 
thy God, and thy God confound thee! 1649 Cromwett. 
Lett, 17 Sept. (Carlyle), One of them was heard to say.. 
‘God damn me, God confonnd me; EP burn, | burn,’ 17973 
Gonse. Stoops te Cong. u, Confound yorr made dishes .. 
I'm for plain eating. /éé7. ww, Whether the next be an 
izzard, oran R, confound me, I cannot tell, 1836 Marryat 
Midsh. Easy xviii, Why, confound the fellow ..so0 you 
were a pickpocket, were you? 1888 J. Payn A/yst, Je/2- 
bridge 1. x, ‘Confound “her impudence’, muttered Sir 
Richard. 1890 Besant Demontac vi, Wumph! Vou are 
looking in very good health, at any rate. Confound yon ! 

3. Vo discomfit, abash, put to shane, ashaite. 
(Almost always in fassive.) Chiefly Seriptnral. 

cr1290 8. Hing. Legendary 1. 249/307 Ich habbe i-hoped 
pat ich i-confundet ne beo. @ 1340 Mamvonr /'salter av. 1 
Here is pe vile pride of men confonndid. 1382 Wvc.ir 
2 Sam. xix. 5 ‘Thou hast confoundid to day the cheeris of 
alle thiservanntis, — /'s. xxaf{i] 11In hee, leur Thopicde : 
I shal not be confoundid in to withouten ende [1622 let me 
vener be ashamed]. a 1535 Fisner Wh. go2 O my god I 
am confounden and ashanied to lyft vp my face voto thee. 
1599 Sruxser Sheph. Cal. June 63 They drewe abacke, as 
halfe with shame confound, 1609 Brenn (Douay) 2 Save. x. 
5 The men were confounded very fowly, and David com- 
inanded them: ‘lary in Jericho, til your beard be growen. 
1667 Mitton J’. Z. tx. 1044 Silent, and in face Confounded 
long they sate, as struck’n mute. 1874 Raxasiey Hestue. 
Sernt. vil. 71 What is this which the Psalmist and prophets 
call being confonnded; being put to shame and confusion 
of face ? 

+b. To disconifit in argument, silence, confnte 
a person, or a statement, opinion, ele.’. Obs. 

1382 Wyeire cts ix, 22 Forsothe Saul .. confoundide the 
ewis that dwelliden at Damask, and affermyde that this 
1s Crist. 1483 Caxton God. Lee. 276/2 Seynt Augnstyn was 
.ryght appert in confundyng heretykes. a 1gss Kinney 
Wks. 16 ‘Vhe plain words of St. Paul, which doth niani- 
festly confonnd this fantastical invention, 1726 Cwatsir 
Mem. 1. 10 She would dispute. .with the Missionar 
and would often confound them. 


4. To throw into confusion of mind or feclings ; 
so to surprise and confuse .a person that he loses 
for the moment his presence of mind, and dir- 
cernment what to do. (Expressed colloquially by 


dumfound, flabbergast, etc. 

01374 Cnatcun Boeeth. v. iii. 1534 Now am_ I confounded 
bya more harde donte pan [ was. 1393 Gower Conf. 1. 
146 What strannge water he might use The knightes wittes 
to confounde. a15sg Rintev ks. 5 Many things con- 
found the weak memory. 1611 Binur Acts ii. 6 ‘Vhe mul- 
titude .. were confounded, because that every man heard 
them speake in his owne language. 1682 N. O. Setlean's 
Lutrin Ww. 95 Pale and dumb he_ stood, like one con- 
founded. 1752 Jouxsox Aambler No. 195 3 He was... 
so confounded by incessant noise, and crowds, and hurry. 
1848 Macautay //is?. Hag. IL 593 The tidings of the fight 
reached London. ‘lhe king's adherents were confounded. 
2859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vi. (1873) 135 ‘This difficulty for a 
long time quite confounded ine. | z ; 

+b. To confuse in the brain with liquor. és. 

1904 F. Futter Med. Gyn. (1711) 55 Some strong People 
shall be confounded with a very few Glasses of Wine. 

5. To throw things) into confusion or disorder ; 


= CONFUSE v. 3. 

1563 Epun Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 36 He found all 
thinges confounded & out of ordre. 1611 Bist Gev, xi. 7 
Let vs go downe, and there confound their language. 1667 
Minton . Z. 11. 996 With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confusion worse confounded. 1912 Hearne Codlect. 111. 
363 ee quite confounded the Library, and put all 
things into Disorder. 1883 Frovpe Short Std. IV. 0. v, 
230 He believed that Newinan’s methods of reasoning con- 
founded his perceptions of truth. 

6. To mix up or mingle so that the elements 


become difficult to distinguish or impossible to 


separate ; = CONFUSE v 4. 

138 Starkey Engéand 111 Vou schal.. confounde the 
nobyllys and the commynys togeddur .. that ther schal be 
no dyfferens betwyx the one and the other. 1593 Suaks. 
Rich, T/, wv. i. 141 Tumultuous Warres Shall Kinne with 
Kinne, and Kinde with Kinde confound. 1668 Rowtann 
Moufet's Theat. [ns. 517 ‘The fourth, .is gathered and con- 
founded from all these trees, so that it hath a mixt color .. 
and consistence. 1779 Jonxson Leé. Mr. Thrale 23 June, 
I came by it [the money] in a very uncommon manner, and 
would not confound it with the rest. 1863 Lyetn Aaéig. 
Man 2 The remains. .may have subsequently been mingled 
..and confounded together in one and the same deposit. 


7. To mix up in idea, erroneonsly regard or treat 
as identical, fail to distingnish ; = CONFUSE v. 5. 
rg81 Lanparpe Fiven. wu, iii. (1588) 139 At an Affray, 


Py 


CONFOUNDABLE. 


Assault, or Batterie (for now I will with other men confound 
those names}, 1610 A. Cooke Pope Foan in S/arl. Misc. 
{Math.) 1V. 46 This man seemeth to confound him with 
Benedict the Third. 1683 Roainson in Ray's Corr. (1848) 
133 Sayin that you confounded the two species together. 
1807 G, Ciniatees Caledonia 1. 1. i. 7 To confound the 
Celts with the Scythians, 1874 Green Short L/ist. viii. § 2 
(1882) 467 He [James] chose to confound Puritanism with 
Presbyterianism. 

Confow'ndable, @. rare. 
Liable to be confounded. 

1813 W. Tayvior Ang. Synonytis (1856) 44 Tractate.. 
abridged into tract.. becomes confoundable with another 
tract, from fractus, region. 1849 Mrs. Cartyie Left. IL. 
57 Carpet-bags being so confoundable, 

Confounded (kgnfawndéd), pp/. a. [f. prec. vb. 
+-ED!. Its use as an adj., and even as a passive 
pple. in early times was rare, confise, confinsed 
being used instead.] 

1. Discomfited, abashed, pnt to shame or mental 
confusion ; confused, disordered, etc.: see the verb. 

1362 Lana. P. Pt. A. xt. 93 He bi-com so confoundet 
(7. 7. confus, confuse] he couthe not mele. 21375 Foseph 
Arim, 494 Pe grefis oure childre; What wol biden ber-of 
and ( =if] we ben confoundet. 1572 Kiu.icrew Let. in Tytler 
ffist, Scot. (1864) IEL. 421 My confounded manner of writ- 
ing. 1665 Perys Diary 5 Oct., Our confounded business of 
prisoners, and sick and wounded seamen, wherein he and 
we are so much put out of order. 1678 Cunwortn /vted/. 
Syst. 378 Heraclitus was no Clear hut a Confonnded Philo- 
sopher. 39727 Dr For Syst. Magic 1, iv. (1840) 106 Vhey 
were confounded in their accounts. 

2. Applied by way of execration to any person 
or thing strongly objected to: see Conrounn 2. 

16g2 HH. Beertr. Luther's Fadle-4. 324 Such confounded 
and wicked pranks have the Popes plaid. 1712 Anpison 
Spect, No. 511 Ps ‘Vhose dear confounded Creatures, Women. 
1731 Swier Ou 4%s Death, Uc was « most confounded tory. 
1819 Byron Yuan 3c, Sonte confounded escapade. 1835 
Marryat Jac. Farthf xiv, There will be no inuskets to 
clean, no drill, and none of your confounded pipe-clay. 
3837 Dickens Miche. xix, That's his impndence—that's hts 
confounded impudence. 1854 F. FB. Svmnrey 4/4. Corer: 
dale’s C. vi, Vhose confounded newspapers ire sure to get 
hold of the affair. 

b. as ad?, =Con¥vornpDepny, (Cf. damned. 

1709 Dr. For Life Neselli (1713) 1. 45, | was confounded 
mad to sce a Rival enjoy fit}, 17a9 Swiet Jrud. Mod. Lady, 
Was it not.confounded hard? a@ 1806 Kirke Writke Aene, 
r8s90 TL. 240, | am a confonnded prond fellow at bottom, 

Confoundedly (kgataundedli ade. [f. prec. 
+1. 2, 

+ 1. Ina perplexed or confused manner. Ods. 

1672 HI. Moret Fricf Reply 32 So perplextly and con. 
founded!y does he speak. 

2. In a ‘confonnded’ manner: enrsedly, denc- 
edly, detestabty : see prec. 2. 

1694 F.cuarn /‘Vantns 10g Vour own Servant has bnbl‘d 
ye confoundedly. agra Uencrun Spect, No. 506 #14 Vou 
talk most confonndedly silly. 1836 Marrvat Midsh. Rasy 
41863) 158 Ned, you are so confoundedly fond of argument. 
1865 Dickess Wat. fr. 1. iii, This is a confoundedly ont-of- 
theeway place. 

Confou'ndedness, 7are. [f.as prec. + -NFSS.] 
The state or quality of being confounded. 

1641 Be. Hats Def Alsanble Remoustr. Of the same 
ctrain is their witty descant of my confonndedness. 1641 
— Ausie, fo Vind, Smectyuumus go Vie self-confounded- 
uesse yon impute to me. 1659 Il. More /mmert, Sond 
11662) 23 Confoundedness and stupidity. 

Confounder (kfnfawndar). [f. Conrounn + 
-kEit: prob. going back to an AV. confondour =OF. 
confondenr.) One who confounds; a. One who 


tuins, destroys, overthrows, spoils, discomfits, etc. 

igor Pol. Poems (3859) LL. 45 Thou seist we ben confound- 
ers of prelates and of lordes,  1g1g Barcray Agloges i.(1570 
Avj/2 Of Saint Peters, or Christes patrimony, Nowe fewe 
be founders, but confounders many. 1632 Massincer & 
Firin fatal Dowry w. i, V. ‘Tell you? Why, sir, are you 
my confessor? A. 1 will be your eaten if you du 
not, [Draws a dagger.) 1 Eacuarn Count. Clergy 18 
What a confounder of heresies. 1847 Dr Quixcey Seer. 
Societies Wks. VI. 247 To strive after a conquest over Time 
the conqueror, to confound the grim confounder. 

b. One who causcs confusion or disorder, who 

confuses distinctions, etc. 

31739 R. Bure tr. Dedehiudus' Grotlanus 123 Not Founder, 
yet Confonnder of the Feast. 1791-1823 D'Israrut Cur. 
Lit, (1858) ILE. 73 This confonnder of words was himself 
confottnded by twelve answers hy non-jnrors. 

+Confou'nderess. Ofs—' [f. prec. +-Ess: 
in OF. confonderesse, -funderesse fem. of con- 
fondenr.) A female confounder. 

1509 Barctay SAip of Fools (1874) 11. 104 Ponerte.. 
Mother vnto vertne, confonderes of yyce [ed. 1570 con. 
founderess}. 

Confounding (kfnfawndig), 7/. sh. [f. Coy- 
FOUND +-ING 4] The action of the verb ConFounn. 

e34go Lonrucn Grail xxxviii, 88 Vppon pe wete Se to 
maken my weye with-owten Confowndyng. 1570 Ascitam 
Scholeur, (Arh) 57 The confounding of companies breedeth 
confusion of good maners, 1661 J. Steruens J*rocuratious, 
Bnt thats confonnding, and not extinguishment. 184 
Evrrsos Xepres. Meu, Swedeuborg Wks. (Bohn) 1, 332 K 
confounding of planes, 1889 ‘I. Kerstane in sf thence ne 
27 Apr. §39/2 This mischievots confounding of. .terms, 

a ate Ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -1Ne 2.) 
That confonnds ; destroying, confusing, perplexing, 
amazing, elc.: see the verb. 

1§97 Danie Cir, Wares v. lvi, The touch of a confonnd- 
ing flame. a@ 1661 Frucer MWorthies (1840: ILL, 310 In this 


[f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
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confounding nge, wherein so much was demolished and 
aliened. a@1gtt Ken //ymuarinm Poet. Wks. 1721 11. 107 
A confounding shame. 1861 Dickens Leff, (1880) IL. 156 
‘The noise was So titterly confounding. 

Confouw'ndingly, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In 
a confounding manner; perplexingly, amazingly. 

1667 11. More Diz, Dial, ws. xix. (1713) 220 No Phzno- 
menon..has more confoundingly astonished and amazed me, 
1675 Howe Living TempleWks. (1834) 36 A reason of mighty 
force, and confoundingly demonstrative. 1865 Dickens 
Alut. Fr. 1. i, Confoundingly perplexing jumble. 

Confourme, obs. form of CoxrorM. 

+ Confra‘ct,v. Obs. [f. L. confract-, ppl. stem 
of confringére to break in pieces, 1. con- + frangire 
to break.]_ To break to pieces, crush. 

1609 J. Davies Christ's Cross in Farr $. 7". Eiiz. (1845) 1, 
251 His vaines and nerues, that channelize his blood, By 
violent conuulsions all confracted. 

+Confra‘ct, 2. Oés. [ad. L. confract-ns, pa. 
pple.: sce prec. (It might be short for confracted.\] 
Completely broken, crushed. (Used as a pa. pple.) 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 1.1. ix, The body being into 
dust confract. 

+ Confra‘ction. Oss. [ad. L. confraction-em, 
n. of action f. confringrre: see prec.) Breaking 
into small fragments ; smashing, smash; crushing. 

3541 R. Copraxn Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. (1579) 43 The 
contraction that than after ensue in the membres, 1609 
Buster (Douay) //os, xiii, 13 He shal not stand the confrac- 
tion of the children. 1646 J. Wurtaxer Ussiak 26 Such a 
confraction .. as shivers it allin pieces. 1650 A.rerc. conc. 
Usurped Powers 45 Vo fall with the greater confraction. 
1872 Scunamorr Notitia Euch, 585 ‘Vhe first supposed allu- 
sion to (the Commixtnre] occurs in the Axfositio Brevis 
ascribed to S. Germanus of Paris (a.p. 555)...‘ The Confrac- 
tion and Commixture of the Body of the Lord’. 

+ Confrago'se, 2. Os. [ad. L. confragés-us 
broken, rough, uneven, f. L. confringdre (sec prec.) 
and fragés-ns, from stem frag- of frangére to 
break : see -osE.] Kough with breaks, or shattered 
parts; broken. 

1654 Evriys Diary 827) 1. 72 In y most confragose 
cataracts of the Alpes. e 

|| Confrairy (kpnfréeri), Ofs. Forms: 6-8 
-frary, 7 -frery, 8 -frairy. [a. OF. confrarriv, 
confrarie (13th c. in Littré) = Vr. confratria, Cat. 
confraria, wed.L, confratria, a Romanic deriv. of 
confrater, ¥. confrére: see CONFRERE.] A com- 
pany of brethren of a guild, religious society, ete. ; 
a brotherhood, fraternity. 

tg2g Lo. Bervers /rviss, UI, clysii. (clxviii.] 514 No man 
inyght entre into rhat_confrary or company. 1596 Dasxttr 
tr. Comtiues 305 Vhe Companies of occupations, commonly 
called Confrairies. 1605 Verstraan Pec. Jutedl, (1634) 224 
‘The gilds orconfreries,  /¢/d, viii. 116281258 There were of 
old time .. certaine companies or confraries of men called 
Gildes, 1766 Smotcetr rae. 242 The confrairies are 
fraternities of devotees who enlist them selves under the 
banners of some particular Saints. 


| Confra‘ter. O/s, [a. med.L. confriters sec 
Conrrere.) A member of a brotherhood. 

1983 Strases Anat, clés. 1. 21 [They] will not sticke to 
sweare, and take on (as the other their confraters before’. 
a 166: Foner Worthies i. 348 The old Bead-house iu that 
‘Yown, for a Warden, Confrater, twelve poor old men. 
1691 tr, Huriliaune’s Obs, Journ, Naples 233 | told this 
French Father, That the Monks his Confraters had done 
very well, etc. " 

onfrate‘rnal, a. [f. Con- + FRraTrernat: 
ef. confrere.] Of or like a confrerc; having the 
spirit of confraternity. 

1889 /'a/f MalfG, 6 Mar. 3/1 A man so simple, gentle, and 
unaflected..an nuthor so unegotistical and confraternal. 

Confraternity (kenfrata-aniti), [ad 1°. con- 
Sraternité (eqth ce. in Littré) or med... confrdter- 
nitds: sce CONFRATER and FRATERNITY.) 

1. A brotherhood; an association of inen united 
for some purpose or in some common profession ; 
a guild; es. a brotherhood devoted to some par- 


licular service religions or charitable. 

¢ 1475 Jartenay Prol. 39 He was of hys confraternite. 
r6or Moteaxn /Viny IL, 553 Numa ordained at Rome a 
seventh confraternitie of potters. 1654 Hl. L'Estranor. 
Chas, [ (4655! 110 ‘The Lord Maior with his confraternity of 
Aldermen. 1688 HI. Wuarton Axthus, Ch, Roite 87 We 
may hope to see erected an holy Confraternity of Cntholick 
Chimney-sweepers. 1854 Cor. Wiseman Fadiola i i. 132 
Diogenes was the head and director of that confraternity. 
3882 B.D. W. Ramsay Aecoll, Mil. Serv. UU. xix. 196 First 
came military; then various confraternities of monks and 
friars, with lighted tapers, chanting. 

b. Joosely. Body, fraternity, clan. 

1872 SrurGron Treas. Dat. Ps. lix. 5 He prays .. against 
the entire confraternity of traitors, 1885 Miss Brappon 
Wyllard's Weird WW. 17 Unappeasable hatred .. agninst .. 
the whole confraternity of men-milliners. 

2. Brotherly union or communion. 

1680 Mornen Geog. Rect., Gerutany (685) 127 By vertue 
of a Conferternity made between those princes in the year 
1554. 3 Rosertson Chas. ¥, LHL, x1, 331 The ancient 
treaty of confraternity which had long united their families. 
1837 Fraser's Afag. XVL. 415 [They] admitted the other 
sect to confraternity. ; - 

Confraternization (k@nfree:tarnaizz'-fon), {n. 
of action f. assumed vb, *confraternize: cf. con- 

Sraternity, etc., and frafernise.) Fraternization 


together, recognition of cach other as brethren. 


1840 Fraser’s Mag, XXL. 159 This is a very striking con- | front, and to overcome. 


CONFRONT. 


fraternisation. 1863 Confess. Ticket-of- Leave Mau 55 Too 
late to secure his confraternisation. 

+Confray’, v. Obs. [f. Con-+ Fray; after L. 
confricare to rubtogether.] trans, To rub together. 

c1420 Pallad, on Husb, w. 196 With oil Sabyne enoynte 
her seede and bray Culex an herb and hem therin confray. 

Confrere (konfrer, kgnfré~1). Also 6 confreer, 

7 cfrier. [ME. confrere (cf. frere, Friar), a. ¥. 
confrere (13th c, in Littré)=Pr. confraire, Cat. 
confrare, Sp. con) frade, \t. confrate, med.L. con- 
Srater, {. con- together with + frdfer brother. As a 
naturalized Eng. word (of which the pronunciation 
would now be kpnfrioa or -froicez) it appears to 
have become obs. in 17th¢.; but it has been taken 
back into frequent use as a borrowing from mod. 
French, and is usually written confrere.] 

+1. A fellow-member of a fraternity, religious 
order, college, guild, etc., a colleague in office. 

1425 Wyntoun Cron, yun, xvi. 227 That come in Scotland 
wyth confrere, The kyng of Inglandis tresorere, ¢ 1464 
Paston Lett, No. 496 11,170 Your confrerys of this holy 
Ordre. 1540 Act 32 Heu, VI//, c. 24 Any of his bretherne 
or confreres of the hospital] .. of saint John of Jerusalem. 
1600 Hottanp Liny 11, xxxii. 109 C. Horatius Pulvillus .. 
in whose roome the Augurs (his confreers) chose C. Veturus. 
1631 Wrrver Auc, Fun. Mon. 113 None of the Brethren 
or Confriers of the said Religion. .should be called Knights 
of the Rhodes. 1688 R. HoLtmr Armoury in. 53/2 A.. 
Companion, or Co-Brother, and confrere Knigbt. : 

{| 2. A fellow-member of a learned profession. 
scientific body, or the like. {From mod.F.] 

1753 Torriano Sore Throats 111 The Dissertation of M. 
Chomel, our Confrere or Brother, upon the gangrenous sore 
‘Throats. 1764 Bevis in Pail. Trans. LV. 130 Father Bos. 
chowick .. sent me a very high character of his confrere’s 
..assiduity, and abilities for astronomical observations. 
1876 HoLLanp Sev. Oaks xxiv. 332 Mr. Belcher... turned 
the cold shoulder to his confreres, 1881 Dr, Gheist 18: 
Without handicapping our confréres in this way. 

Confrey, obs. var. of Comrrey, the plant. 

Confriar, in mod. Dicts. =confrier, CONFRERE. 

+ Confricate, v. Ofs. [ad. L. confricat-, ppl. 
stem of confricdre to rub together, f. con- + fricare 
to rub.J éravs. ‘To rub (mutually). 

1638 Rawcev tr, Bacon's Life & Death (1650) 45 Exercise 
(by which the Parts confricate and chafe themselves. 

+ Confrication (kenfrike'fan),. Os, [ad. L. 
confricdtion-em, n. of action from confricdre: see 
prec. (Soin mod.F.)) Rubbing together, friction. 

c1g00 Lanfranc’s Cirure, 23 (MS. B.) pat pe ende of pe 
honys .. scholde han a sofiere confricatioun in here jnnttes. 
1594 Mirr, Policy (15991 199 Which by confrication mouetl 
the appetite and dese. 16977 Gate Crt, Gentiles Hl. am. 3¢ 
Confrications: for those yrin Sophists mutually rnbbed eacl 
other, like scalbed sheep. (1795-8 in ‘I. Maverick //indostan 
(1820) L. t. xiii. g14 Fronr the violent confrication of al! 
which a raging fire was produced] 

+Confriction. Ofs. [f. Con-+ Friction: 1. 
had frictro and fricatio, but confricatio aay] = prec 

1612 Woonace Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 269 Confriction . . 
by which pulverable things, with the rubbing of the finger: 
. are quickly levigated. 16g0 Cuarceton /‘aradoxes 86 A 
needle .. invigorated by the confriction of a toadstone. 

Confrier, obs, var. of ConFrere (religious). 

+Confri‘gerate, «. Os. rare—'.  [ad. ppl. 
siem of assumed L., *confrigerdre, {, con- + frigerare 
to cool.) To make very cold. 

1609 J. Davies CArist's Cress 16 (D.) Ie shaking in s 
feaner-fit, While the cold aire ILis wounds confrigerates. 

Confront (kfnfront), 2. [a. F. confronte-r in 
same senses, =Ir. nnd Sp. confrontar, It. con: 


| Jrontare, med.L. con (2th c.), f. L. con. 


together + front-em forehead, face. Cf, AFFRONT.] 

+1. fatr, To adjoin with a mutual frontler; te 
border spon (also against), Obs, [med.L. con. 
SJrontiri cum, F, confronter a] 

s601 Hotrann Pliny b. 113 Phrygia .. confronteth on the 
North side vpon part of Galatia. 1611 Srrep Theat, Gt 
Brit. xiii, (6614) 25/1 ‘The North (of Sussex] confronts upon 
Surrey and Kent .. Wiltshire.. upon the West is confronted 
against partly hy Glocester, and the rest hy Somersetshire. 
1614 (sce Conrrontine ffl. a.) 

2. ¢rans. To stand or come in front of (any one) ; 


to stand or meet facing, to face. (Often with a 


shade of sense 3.) A of things. 

1568 Recent Murray in H. Campbell Leve-lett, Mary 
ie Scots 11824) App. 46 February..g, she confronted the 

Sing and my Lord of Halyruidhouse, 1588 Suaxs, 4./../. 
\ ii, 367 We foure indeed confronted were with foure In 
Russia habit: Ilcere they stayed an houre And talk'd apace. 
1863 Hortann Lett, Foueses xi. 159 Many & man on reaclt. 
ing wealth has found himself confronted by the great problem 
of his life. 1883 G. Ltovp £46 4 Flow 11, 98 She was con- 
fronted by Frank's original crayon sketch of her, 

b. To front or face in situation. . 

x6r0 Heatey St Ang, Citte of God 299 Magna Grecia .. 
confronteth the Hadriatique sea. 3611 Corvat Cradities 
(1776) L. 220 ‘There are two very goodly and sumptnons 
rowes of building..which doe confront each other. 

3. ae To face in hostility or defiance; to pre- 
sent ahold front to, stand against, oppose. //,and fig. 

3588 Snaks, 774. A. 1. iv, 3 Was ener seene An Emperour 
in Rome thus ouerborne, ‘Troubled, Confronted thu«, 1697 
Dryoen Zueid v, 637 He spoke, and then confronts the 
hull, 1790 Burke #y, Rev. 245 This fi. e. Difficulty] it has 
been the glory of the great masters in all the arts to con. 
1840 Macaucay Clive 48 The little 
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band of Frenchmen, who alone ventured to confront the 
English. 1848 — //ist. Eng. I..91 John Hampden .. had 
the courage to step forward, to confront the whole power of 
the government. 

b. To faee as acctiscr or ay a witness iu a trial. 

1580 Sipxey (J.', He seeing himself confronted by so many, 
went not to denial, 1681 7yial S. Colledge 103 Ld. Chicf 
Fustice. Is this man sworn? Aly. Att. Gen. Ves. 1.0. Fe 
Now calt Bolron to confront him. 1937 #/ist. of Clorana 
156, I challenge you to confront me, to prove our Innocence. 
1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 1. 46: An lish officer .. 
would have confronted me at last, that I_had never been 
there at all. 18:8 Jas, Mit Brit, {udia 1, v. 11.377 Mr. 
Hastings, instead of choosing to confront his accuser... re- 
sisted enquiry. i 

e. fig. Said of things. 

«1600 Hooker (J.), The Kast and West churches did both 
confront the Jews and concur with them. 1605 Campen 
Rem. (1637) 32 His devise .. that Tyranne Custome hath so 
confronted that it will never be admitted. 1713 Derwanm 
Phys.-Theol. ww iv. (R,), It is fitter... to be .. jealous of our 
own judgment, when it thus confronteth infinite wisdom. 
1736 Buter Anal. 1. vii. Wks. 1874 1. 253 This evidence 
may be confronted by historical evidence on the other side. 

td. eur. (Const. against.) rare. 

1612 R. Suewpon Serm. St. Martin's 58 Let Leo an 
Ancient Pope confront against these latter Poutificians. 
1643 R, O. Alan's Mort. v.40 Now. .to resolve all occurrent 
Objections thereon, as shall confront. . 

4. trans. To bring together facc to faec; to bring 
{a person) face to faee w77h (a person or thing); 
esp. an accused and his aceusers, or the different 
witnesses in a trial, for examination. 

1627 Lisander § Cal. vi. 112 Berontus being come ..was 
. confronted with Clarinda. 1678 tr. Gaya’s iri of Wari 
4t (The Provost Marshal] brings in Inditements, interro- 
gates and confronts the witnesses. 1709 Steety & Appison 
Tatler No. 103 ® 10 Confronting him with several Witnesses. 
1783 Bure Aep. Affairs India Wks. XI. 130 When and 
where the parties might be examined and confronted. 1843 
Prescorr Me.vico v1. ii. (1864) 342 When his forces were one 
day confronted with those of the enemy. 1855 MaAcauLay 
Hist. Eng. 111. 527 To send a man to the gallows as a 
traitor, without confronting him with his accusers. 

b. To set (a thing) face to faee or side by side 
tlh another for purposes of comparison, ete. 

1613 R. C. Tudle Alph. (ed. 3), Confront, oppose, compare 
one to another, 1641 Mutton Prel. Efisc. (1851) g2 Con- 
fronting, and parallelling the sacred verity of Saint Paul 
with the offals and sweepings of antiquity. 1790 PaLev 

fore Paul, i. 5 Vo enable us .. to confront them [different 
accounts] one with another. 1875 Jowutt Plato (ed. 2) 1. 
174 The old order of things makes so poor a figure when 
confronted with the new. ’ 

5. To cause to front, to place (a thing’, fronting 
or faeing fo. 

1848 J. H. Newnan Loss and Gain 368 He still con- 
fronted it [a crucifix] to Dr. Kitchens, while he kept it out 
of Dr. Kitchens’s reach. 

tb. To set in eontrast or opposition fo. Obs. 
1649 Jer. Taytor Gt, Exenip. ix. § 26 ‘A casting off the 
works of darkness’... to it he confronts ‘making provision 
for the flesh’. 1673 Lady's Call, 1. $8 2. 12 After the men- 
tion of all the exqnisie and costly deckings of art, this one 
ornament of a meck and quiet spirit is confronted to them. 
+ Confront, 56. Oss, [In 17th e. f. Conrront 
v. (ef. It, confronto) , the 15th c. instance suggests 
an OF, or med.L. form.] 

1. Fronticr, boundary, confine. vere. 
€1430 Lyoc. Bochas 1y. xi. (1554) t10.a, In the confronte 
of the lond of Phenice. 

2. The act of facing or confronting; a faec-to- 
face eneounter ; an affront. 
e1605 Row ey Birth Merl. w. i. 338 With a full vengeance 
They mean to meet us ; so we are ready To their confront. 
¢ 1616 Fretcner Q. of Corinth ut i, To countenance us in 
the confronts and affronts, which we mean on all occasions 
to put upon the lord Euphanes. «1670 Hacker Ad/. 
Widlianss 1. (1692) 187 A confront no less outragious than if 
they had given him battle. 168: Triad S. Colledge 74, 1 
have had great confronts about you since you went away, 
3. The position of faeing. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.w.v. 190 That should bee 
the right in one, which upon confront or facing stands 
athwart or diagonially unto the other. 

+Confro‘ntage. Surveying. Obs. rare. [f. 
Confront v. +-AaGE; after frontage.] A species 
of *bonndage’; the having a common frontage. 

t610 W. Fotuincuan Art of Survey uw. ii. 49 Simple 
Boundage is Confrontage and Collaterage .. Confrontage 
Actiue may enter the Plot with these or the like Epithetons, 
Abutting, Heading, facing, fronting, steighing, etc. Or 
Passiue, headed, faced, etc. 

Confrontal (kgnfro-ntal). rare. [f. ConFRONT 
v.+-AL.) The action of confronting. 

1884 Vanch. Exaut, 22 Mar, 5/1 Our sudden confrontal 
with the sober features of the actual Franchise Bill. 

Confrontation (kgnfronta-fon). [n. of aetion 
f, ConFRONT, corresp. to med.L. confrontatio (12th 
c in Du Cange), F. confrontation (14th ¢. in 
Godcf.).] The action of confronting. 

1. The bringing of persons face to face; esp. for 
examination and eliciting of the truth. 

1632 Star-Chamb. Cases (Camden) 296 Dr. Duck. anoved 
againe for the confrontation of the two women. 1685 F. 
Srexce tr. Varillas' [10. Medici 25 Perruzzi out-faced the 
examination, but not his confrontation with Malavolti. 
1820 Ecaminer No. 627. 2553/2 They were recognized by 
the young woman upon confrontation. 1863 J. F. Steruun 


in Header 1 Aug, 110 Many interrogations and private 
confrontations with witnesses, 
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2. The action of bringing face to face, ur to- 
gether, for eomparison. 

1665 BovLe Occas. Refi. (2675) 373 Some so like, that an 
uctual Confrontation of the Artist's works, and Nature's, 
would scarce distinguish them. 1779 Swinpurxe Sfevciz 
aliv. (T), The argument would require a great number of 
comparisons, confrontations, and combinations, to find out 
the connection between the two manners. 1858 Lewis 
Sea-side Stud, 221, L was not a little anxious to bring my 
operatic erudition into direct confrontation with fact. | 

|| Confronté (kynfrente), a. Her. [F. confront? 
pa. pple., eonfronted.] * Faeing one another, or 
full-faeed ’ (Crabb, 1823). 

Confronter (kgnfryntoz) Also 6 com-. [I 
CONFRONT ?. + -ER.] One who eonfronts, (In 
quot. 1399 said of a eountry: sce ConFRONT v. 1.) 

1599 Nasu Lenten Stuffe 31 Lippitudo A ttice (as it was 
saide of Egiua her neere comfronter), 1611 Sree //isé. 
Gt. Brit. vi. xxv. 116 [Passianus| could not endure an equall 
Qnuch lesse a confronter) in authority. 1616 ed. Varfoze's 
Faust, Wks, (Rtldg.) 119/1 ‘Chis Pope, ‘This prond con: 
fronter of the Emperor. 7 

Confronting (kfnfrentin), 742. sd. [fas prec. 
+-1nG 1.) The action of the verb Conrront. 

164z Jer. ‘Vavtor “fpisc. § 46 A direct overthrow to 
Christianity, and a confronting of a Divine institution. 
1887 Spectator 29 Oct. 1447 ‘These honest confronting» of 
modern difficulties with ancient doctrie. 

Confronting, ///. a. [f. as pree. + -1NG 7] 
That eonfronts: +a. Bordering, adjoining .ods.,. 
b. Standing face to face, meeting in opposition. 

1614 Raceicn //ist. Hordd 1. x. § 3 The confronting and 
next people of all other vnto it. 1770 FE, Warp &rvt. 
Hudibras 115 Large Confronting Vipers pass. 1798 
Hucks /oems 178 Ev'n now confronting armies meet. 

+ Confrontion, Os. rare—!. [lErroneous forin 
for CONFRONTATION (perl. after sbs. in -vention 
froin verbs in -zex2 .J A facing as a witness’. 

1618 Myxsuut £ss, Prison 31 Vhe basest report and 
palpablest lye of them shall bee sooner credited then any 
oath or contestation of the worthicst Gentleman, making 
confrontion against them. 

Confrontment k¢ufrentncnt,. [ff Conrroxr 
V.-+ “MENT. ] 

1. A coming or standing front to front, or facing ; 
opposition. 

1604 Epmonps Observ. Casar’s Cont. 14 Disdiaining the 
confrontment of the enemic. 1611 Srnev //ist. Gt. Brit. 
1x. xvi, The Dnke. .being not veed to meete with any rubs 
or confrontnients, 1887 W.C. Russet “reser Pirate 1. 
xv. 247 This sudden confrontinent threw ine into such con- 
fusion that 1 could not speak. 

th. Affront. Ods. Cf Conrront 54, 2. 

1635 (Grartuorne) Lady Mother tii. in Bullen O22 UL. 
115 The confrontment you have offred me in being dilatory. 

te. Face, aspect, of any figure. Ods. 

1604 Epmoxps Odserv. Cesar's Comm. 5 When it shall be 
found cither circular, or of many confrontments. 

2. The action of bringing face to face 

1618 Delar. Demeanour Kaleigh 63 ‘Their iudgememt 
must be founded vpon examinations, reexaminations, and 
confrontments. 


Confucian (kgnfiz-fian’, z and sd. [f. name 


Confetct-us + -AN. ¥L K F- 
Confucius is Latinized from the Chinese 


A" ung fa tsce, meaning ‘ K'ung the (our, your Master (or 
Philosopher)’, A“wxg being the surname of the great Chinese 
sage. A translation of three of the Chinese Classics, by four 
of the Roman Catholic missionaries, was published at Paris 
in 1687, under the title, Confucius Sinaruut Philosophus, 
sive Sctentia Siuensis Latine exposita. (Prof. Js a | 

A. adj, Of or relating to the Chinese philoso- 
pher Confueius, or his teaehing, or followers. 
B. sé. A follower of Confucius. 

1837 Penny Cycd. VA. 4447/1 Nor have the true Conficians 
ever represented the Great (frst Cause under any image or 
personification whatever. 1847 Mepnurst Theol. Chinese 
4 The Confucian Age .. was tolerably free from idolatry, 
187 J E. Carrenter Viele's (ist. Relig. 35 The canonical 
books of the Confucians. 1878 j. H. Gray China 1. iv. 94 
Confucian temples are occasionally used as colleges. 

Tlenee Confu'cianism, the doctrines or system 
of Confueius and his followers; Confu‘cianist, 
an adherent of Confucianism ; also aéfrtb. or adj. 

1846 Worcester cites 0. Rev. for Confucianist. 1862 R. 
H. Patrerson “ss. Hist. & Art 406 Confucianism, the 
State and national creed, ignores idol worship altogether. 
1878 J. H. Gray China 1. iv. 97 Kven Confucianists yielded 
to the fashionable mania, 1880 Lecor Netig. China 4 1 use 
the term Confucianism as covering, first of all the ancient 
religion of China, and then the views of the great philosopher 
himselfin illustration or modification of it. 1884 A thenwin 
23 Feb. 244/1 ‘he Confucianist philosophy. 

Confucion, obs. form of CoNFusion. 

Confund(e, obs. form of Conrounp. 

|| Con fuoeo, Afus.: see Con prep. 

Confusability. vere. [f next+-1ry.] Cap- 
ability or liability of being eonfused. 

1844-7: N. Brit. Rev. (in Ocitviz). 1864 in Wepster. 

Confu'sable, «. rare. [f. CONFUSE v. + -ABLE,] 
Capable of being, or liable to be, confused. 

1864 in Wester; and in subseq. Dicts. se 

+ Confuse, sd. Obs. rare. [app. a. OF. confues 
eonfasion:—L. type *confiisus, f. confundere: ef. 
F, vefues.] Confusion. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 114/3 Coetyouel drede in bys 
confuse. a1g62 G, Cavexnisn Life | ee 2 (1827) 75 The 
king being in a great confuse and wonder of his hasty speed. 


CONFUSE. 


+ Confuse, x. Ods. Also 4-3 econftts, [ME. 
confus, a, OF. confus, -use (=Pr. confirs, Sp. and 
It. confteso) :—L. confitis-us, pa. pple. of confeend-ere 
to Coxrounb,] 

L. Of persons: Confounded, disconeerted, abashed, 
perplexed. Used both as passive pfle., and adj. 
— CONFUSED 2. 

1362 Lance. 7. Pt. A. xt. 93 Ie bi-com so confoundet 
7. confus, confuse] he coube not mele And as dounbe a> 
adore, ¢1386 Cuavecren A'ut.’s 7. 1372, 1 am so confus, 
that ] may not seye.  ¢ 1430 Lvs, Bockas 1, viii. (1544) 15a, 
Ashained and confuse of this dede. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 162/2 His uncle departed al confias. 1600 F. Wacker 
SA. Mandeville 135 a, lt maketh me confuse und wauering. 

2. Confusedly mixed, promiscuous; disorderly, 
marked by confusion; -: CONFUSED 3. 

1384 Cuacenr //, Fame in. 427 A ful confuse Niatere. 
1531 Mivor Goi.t. i, Chaos: whiche of some is expounde at 
confuse mixture, 1590 H. Barrow in Greenwood Colke t. 
Sland. Art. Diiij, Iv consisteth of a confnse multitnde of 
all sorts of people. 1712 . Cooke Vey. oS. See 407 The 
Circumstances. are very confuse and improbable. 

b. Blended so that the distinction of elements 

is lost; = CONFUSED 4. 

1655 W. VF. Weteors in. 82 ‘The milke way..was nothing 
else but innumerable little Starres, which with their confuse 
light, cansed that whitnesse. 

Cc. =COoNFUSED 5. 

6 1868 Furwn Ye Treat. 1.115771 34 Vhe rr. article is 20 
confuse that it is harde to bring it into any certeine numbre 
of demandes. 1589 Putrentiam Aug. Hoesie wu. (Arb.) 87 
The most Iudable languages are alwaics most plaine .. 
and the barburons most confuse and indistincl. 1633 Amns 
lyst. Cerem. n.17 His confuse acquivocall rerine of Cere- 
monie. 1698 Norris 7reat. ow Ser Subj. rv14 Uf we had 
uot ..a confuse Perception of them. 1737) Warne.axp 
Mag harist 127'Vo say, in a confuse general way. 

Confuse kgnfi7-z), 7 [A passive pple. cer- 
Sused is fornd froin 14th e.; but the present stens 
and active voice are ouly of modern use, having 
been formerly expressed by Conrounp: cf. FF. 
confondre, confus, L. confundére, confisus. ‘The 
vb. is entered by Bailey folio 1730-6, and thence 
by Johnson, but there are no examples, exc. of the 
pa. pple., in J., Todd, or Richardson. ‘The pple. 
was thus evidently an English adaptation of F. 
confus or 1. confis-us, with the native ppl. ending 
-ED, and the present stem a much later inference 
from it. 

Hence, it may be said that covfoanud had formerly 3 pa. 
pples., confuse, confused, confounded, (he first Iwo only 
passive, the last used also in forming Uhe perfect active 2 of 
these confuse became at last solely an adjective 3 confised 
has given origin to a separate verb, confese, of which tt is 
uow Hie pe pple.; confounded remains the sole pa. pple cf 
conforand.) 

(41. ¢razs. To discomlit, to rout, to bring to 
tain; = Coxrouxy 1. Only in fassize. Obs. 

€1330 R. Bresne Céron. (2810! 303 Confused pet wert 
away pat fals companic. crgoo Matxpev. | Roxb. saiv. 
itt Alssone 3¢ schall be confused and schent and destruy cd. } 

2. Yo discoinfit in mind or feelings; to abash, 
diseoneert, put to shame; to distract, perples, 
bewilder; = Conrouxp 3, 4. ‘Till igth « only 
passtee, 

[exrgse $4. Bevie 3+ in Horstmam OJ AL Leg te. 156 And 
he was all confused for schame. ¢ 1400 Mauxpiv. (Roxb. 
caiv. 110 He went fra pan schamed and confused. 1485 
Axton /arts § (1868) 37, Lam half confused. 1523 Ten. 
Bersers /roiss. 1, xxxviil. 52 Wherof loys. .was so cote 
fused, that he wold no more returne aeeite into Brabant. 
1712-4 Pore, Kape Lock mn. 145 Amaz'd, confus'd, he found 
his pow'r expir'd. 1728 Cnetwoopn ade. Capt. K. Boyle 
72, | was so very much confus'd and frighten’d.[ : 

active. 1805 Med. Frul. XIV. 547 Those various coim- 
binations ., are sufficient to confuse a weaker mind. 1850 
‘Vesxnvson 7 Jeu. xvi, Or has the shock .. Confused me 
like the unhappy bark. 

3. To throw into disorder or eonfusion ; to dis- 
order;=Coxrounp 3. ‘Till roth e. only fasseve. 

[1638 N.R. Cauuten’s Hist. £liz. u viii. 65 Sidney .. found 
Munster the..most confused. 1728 Curtwoop Adz. Capt. 
R, Boyle 34 ‘Yhey were all confis’d like a Skein of Silk 
pull’d the wrong way. 1732 Pore /¢ss. Jan 1. 13 Chaos 
of Thought and Passion, all confus’d.] 
active, 1861 Wricut #ss, cl rchol. 1. vi. 86 He has done 
more to confuse and mystify the pes than 10 clear it up. 
1861 Dickens Jett. (1880) 11. 146, L fear 1 might confise 
your arrangements by interfering. 

(4. To mix up or mingle so that it beeoines im- 
possible or diffieult to distinguish the elements ;= 
Coxrounp 6, Only fassive.J 

1gso Cranmer Defence 48b, In euery parte of the bread 
& wyne is altogither, whole head, whole feete .. confused 
and mixte withoute distinction or diuersitie. 1gg2 HULoET, 
Confused or myxt together, Aroniscuts. 1586 Bricur 
Aelanch, xiii. 69 Diverse qualities .. not confused together 
in one, against nature. 1612 WoopaLe Surgeon's Mate 
Wks, (1653) agg Haul things (as wax, rosin, pitch, etc.) 
may likewise be confused, but by Eliquation. 18:9 W. 
Lawrence Lect. Physiol, (1822) 282 A thick nose, confused 
on either side with the projecting cheeks. 1834 Mrpwix 
dAugler in Wales 11. 256 Their arms, legs, and bodies were 
confused together (in a struggle]. 

5. To mix up in the mind, to fail to distinguish, 
erroncously regard as identical, mistake one for 
another; = CoNFoUND 7. ; 

1862 Ruskin Manera P. (1880) 29 We in reality confuse 
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wealth with money. 1882 J. H. Buust Ref Ch. Fug. U, 
441 Catena seems here to confuse the dates of events. 
G6. intr. (rare.) a. (for reft.) To become eonfused 


or indistinet. b. To fail to distinguish (between). 

2816 Byron Let. to Moore in Elze Life v. 139, 1 find them 
fading, or confusing (if such a word may be) in my me- 
mory. 1885 /’all Alal? G. 13 July 5/2 He confuses between 
the Flossgraben and the ditches of the Leipsic road. 

Confused (kfnfiz-zd), ppl. a. [f. Conruse v. 
+-ED}.] 

I. 1. As fa. pple. this dates back to 14th ¢.: 
see the examples under the verb. 
TI, as adj. 

2. Of persons, or the mind; Amazed, perplexed, 
bewildered, disconcerted, ete.: see CONFUSE v. 2. 

(1382 Weir Dax. ii. 3 Y confusid, or astonyed, in mynde.] 
1833 Lame Filia Ser. 11. xiii, (1865) 321 He was already so 
confused with age. 1847 Emerson Repr. Afen, Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn: I. 370 A realist, terrific to all talkers, and con- 
fused truth-obscuring persons. 1887 Pall Afali G. 24 Mar., 
In the presence of the confused husband. 

3. Charaeterized by disorderly eombination or | 
intermixture ; disordered, disorderly. 

1576 Freminc Panop. Efist. 219 It is such a confused and 
disordcred heape. 1611 Bibie fsa. ix. 5 Confused noise. 
1640 Order Ho. Cont, in Rushw. (11st. Coll. (1692) m. 1. 44 
Whosoever shall go forth of the House in a Confused man- 
ner, before Mr. Speaker, shall forfeit 10s. a 1678 Marveui. 
Fleeno, Confuccier then the atoms in the sun. 1714 J. 
Macky Journ, thro’ Eng. (1732' 1.81 Gravesend is a little 
confused Town. .alwayss full of Seamen. 1874 Green Short 
f1ist, viii. 531 The battle .. was little more than a confused 
combat of horse. 

b. Nat. Hist. Not arranged in order. 

1776 Witnrrinc Brit. Plants (1796) 1V. 25 Bristles straight 
..unequal, confused, very simple. 1869 E. Newman Zrtt. 
soths 300 The Confused Moth (Mamestra furva). | 

+4. Made up of several ingredients iningled 
together; blended, mixed. Cf. CoxFuse 4. rave. 

1594 Carew Zasso (1881) 96 And blush of scorne fellowd 
with that of shame, Forth both at once, mix and confused 
came. 1620 VENNER I fa Recta vi. 102, I aduise all such as 
ure respectiue of their health, to refraine the vse of all con- 
fused sauces, 1677 Littcetos Lat, Dict. s.v., Confused or 
miat together, confnsus. 

5. Said of perceptions or notions in which the 
elements or parts are mixed up and not clearly dis- 
tinguished ; also of utteranee, language, the thinker 
or speaker, ete. 

1611 Br. Hacw “fist. iv. vii, This awefull and confused 
apprehension of the Deitie. 1690 Lockt //um. Und. u. 
xxix. § 4 A confused idea is such an one as is not sufficiently 
distinguishable from another, from which it ouglit to be 
different. 1733 Berxecey 7A, | ision Vind. § 23 The con- 
fused use of the word ‘object’. 1862 H. Srencer First 
Princ. u. iv. § 52 In their confused thoughts, the one was 
equivalent to the other. 1878 tr. Zremssen’s Cycl, Med. 
aiv. 819 ‘The hesitating speech may become confused, al- 
though the confused speech sometimes gushes out in a 
rapid stream. 

Confusedly ‘kgnfiz-2édli, -firzdli), adv. [f. 
prec. +-LY*.] In a confused manner. 

1. With confusion of mind or feelings; in a dis- 
eoncerted manner; with discomfiture, perplexity, 
or bewilderment. 

1s0z Ord, Crysten Men W. de W. 1506) 1. ¥. 93 Without 
the whiche, man shall he confusedly put out and departed 
from the companye of. .those yt be chosen. 1632 Haywarn 
tr, Brondis Frontena 89 Yet remain’d shee..confusedly 
disquieied. 1857 W. Cottixs Dead Secret (1861) 112 Rosa- 
mond, looking confusedly and self-distrustfully from Mr, 
Orridge to her husband. ; 

2. In eonfusion, in disorder; in a disorderly 
mass, erowd, ete. 

1566 J. Partrince Plasidas 39 At length he came where 
hicks great store did stand confused ly. 1572 Gotpine 
Calin ox Ps. \xvi. 7 Although many thinges ee mingled 
confusedly in the woorld. x16a5 K. Lone tr. Barclay's 
Argenis v. xviii. 395 As is usuall in great and idles 
chances, they all talked confusedly, all without order, all 
together. 19713 AncestEin in PAI. Trans. XXVIII. 224 
Composed of many ruinous angular Columns lying con. 
fusedly. 18975 Lyet. J rine. Geof, 1.1, ili, 56 A mass com- 
posed of corals, shells .. confusedly blended with earth, 
sand and gravel. 

+b. Without order or rule, irregularly, promis- 
enously, here and there, now and then. Oés. 

1553 I. Witson Rhet. 47 The use hereof appereth full ofte 
in al partes of our life, and confusedly is used emong al 
other matters, x1s9x Suaks. 1 /fenu. V1, 1. i. 118 Sharpe 
Stakes pluckt out of Hedzes They pitched in the ground 
contasedl ys To keepe the Ilorsemen off. 1630 Vesner Via 
Recta (1650) 215 [Some] do confusedly use... beside the juyce 
of Tansie, the juyce of other hearhs. 1631 Gouck God's 
Arrows u. § 25. 168 Others..confusedly feeding on certaine 
venomous herbes. : 

+3. In a blended manner, with fusion of com- 
ponent parts. Ods. 

1530 Parser. 141 They use to compounde these preposi- 
tions and ées confusedly togyder, and tourne a ées into avr, 
de fes into des. i 

4. With confusion of perception, thought, or ex- 
pression, and consequent obscurity or indistinetness. 

a 1533 Fritn Disput, Purgatory 164 M. More taketh this 
word death so confusedly, that no man can tell what he 
meaneth, 1609 Bini, (Douay) Gen. xi. Comm., Ile that 
speaketh so confusedly ., is said to bable. 1670 Barrow in 
Rigaud Corr. Sci. Afen (1841) LI. 75 Written so ill, and so 
confusedly, that 1 fear you will hardly be able to make 
anything of them. 1740 J. Cuarke duc. Vouth (ed. 3) 126 
hey. .contract a Habit of. talking loosely and confusedly. | 
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1794 G. Anas Nat, & Ea, Philos. 11. xvii. 293 The short- 
afenved see distant objects confusedly. 1866 Geo. Enior 
i, {folt 11. xxix. 212 Which expressed rather confusedly 
the mingled character of the dislike he excited. 

Confu'sedness. [f. as pree.+-NESS.] The 
state or quality of being eonfused. 

1587 Gotnine De Aforuay vii. (1617) 98 Of a Chaos, that 
is to say, of confusednesse. 1647 M. Huoson Diz. Right 
Govt. t. vi. 52 ‘The darkness and confusedness of mans 
understanding. 1745 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Rose Tree, 
The old Branches, which by their too great confusedness, 
hinder the new ones from performing their Functions. 1827 
Bentnam Plau Parl. Reform Introd. 260 The confused- 
ness of the ideas attached to them in the minds of those, 
etc, 31884 Proc. Psychical Soc. 1. vt. 191 A confusedness of 
impression. 

+ Confu'sely, adv. Ols. [f. Coxruse @. + 
-LY 2: cf. F. confusément.] In a ‘eonfuse’ manner. 

1. Confusedly, indistinctly, obseurely. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 185 In this lyfe we se 
and knowe god but confusely or derkly, as it were by a 
glasse. 1530 Parscr. 2 They be sounded either distinctly 
or..confusely. 1692 Soutn Seri. (1697) 1. 361 ‘The Re- 
trieving of a thing at present forgot, or but confusely re- 
membered. 1737 WaTERLAND Eucharist 53 He taught more 
confusely, what others after Him improved, and cleared. 

2. In an intermixed way, without distinetion of 
elements, promiscuously, Cf. CoxrusEDLyY 2 b. 

31534 tr. Pol. Verg. Leng. fist, (Camd. Soc.) 1. 4 The 
entercourse..which they {common people] have with the 
nobilitie, confuselie dwellinge emonge them. 1558 Warpe 
tr. elleaxts’ Secr. (1568) 465, Take freshe floures of Rose- 
mary two pound, Amber a scruple .. all confusely together. 
1578 Coorer Thesaurus Imirod., This diversity..1 have not 
onely noted togyther confusely in the first exposition of the 
worde, but afterwarde dystinctlye each by itself. 

3. Confusedly, in a disorderly manner. 

1545 IT. Rayxoun Syrth Mankynde 110 [Yo] bynd cuery 
part ryght .. and not crokedly and confuscly. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens wr viii. 398 Doder .. confusely winding it selfe 
about hedges and bah, 1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann, 
1, viii. (1622) 15 [Germanicus] perceiuing them confusely 
shuffled together. 

+ Confu'seness, O/:s. [f. ConFuse a. +-NESS.] 
State or quality of being ‘eonfnse’; eonfusedness, 

1y1o Norkis Chr. Prud. vii. 295 The confuseness and 
obscurity of its perceptions. 


+ Confu'sible, z. Ols. [a. L. type confisibil-ts 
(cf. It. confusibile), f, confits-, ppl. stem: see -BLF.] 
Involving confusion, discomfiture, or perdition. 

3goz Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) v. iii. 380 The 
tenth payne of the soule dampned is confusydle retry bucyon 
for foure thynges. 

Confa'sing, 24/.5+. [f. Conruse v.+-1nG 1] 
The action of the verb Conyruse; throwing into 
disorder. 

Confusing (kgnfiur-zin), A/a. [f. Conruse v. 
+-1NG *.] That eonfuses, perplexes, ete.: see vb. 

1846 Hamaitton in Rerd’s Wks. 863 At once complex and 
confusing. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint, WE, iv. xiv. § 13. 20 
It was necessary .. that all confusing shadows, all dim an 
doubtful lines should be rejected. 

Confusingly (kpnfi#zinli), adv. 
-LY2.] Ina confusing inanner. 

1863 Dickens Lett. (1880) [1.199 He feels the school to be 
confusingly large for him. 1879 Jerreries Wild Life in 8. 
Co, 326 ‘The querulous cry of one {young robin) for food is 
confusingly like that of another. 

Confusion (kgnfis-zan). Also 4-syun, -syoun, 
-zion, 4-6 -sioun(e, 5 -syone, Sc. -syown, 5-6 
-syon, 6-cion. (ME. a. OF. confusion (11th c.) 
:—L. conftisién-em, n. of aetion from confundére to 
ConxFounb. Used in Eng. as n, of aetion and eon- 
dition for both Conroun) and ConFrusE.] 

1. Discomfiture, overthrow, ruin, destruction, 
perdition. ? Ods. 

ex S. Eng, Leg. 1.195 Do pov Be owene confusion. 
1303 R. Brausne ffandl, Syune 1747 Seppe, wonede bere a 
dragun, bat dede many man confusyun. 1375 Uarsovr 
Bruce v.656 Had thai nocht beyn full of tresoune Bot thnt 
maid thair confusioune. 1494 FApyan v. cxvi. 90 Frede- 
gunde..soughte many vniefull meanes howe she myght 
brynge to confusyon the thyrde sone of hir husbonde, 1548 
Haut Chron, 14b, Kynge Richarde percevyng them armed, 
knewe well that they came to his confusion. 2605 Suaks. 
AMacéb. wu. v.29 As by the strength of their illusion, Shall 
draw him on to his Confusion. 1611 Binte /sa. xxxiv. 11 
He shall stretch out vpon it the line of confusion, nnd the 
slones of emptinesse. 1667 Mitton 7. 4.11. 996 With ruin 
upon ruin, rout on rout, Confusion worse confounded. 
1757 Gray Bard 1.i, Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! Con- 
fusion on thy banners wait. 1788 Priesttey Lect. (fist... 
iii, 30 The slavery of Greece, and. .the confusion and slavery 
of 


[f prec. + 


thens too. : : 
b. A cause of overthrow or ruin. (Cf. rutin.) 

1385 Cnaucer L. G. IV. 1365 fips. & Aledca, ‘Thow sly 
deuourere & confusioun Of tendere wemen. 18586 A. Day 
king. Secretary 1. (1625) 108 How he being the sonne of a 
Christian..should so wickedly become the confusion of his 
brethren. 4 
@. as animprecation or exclamation. (Cf Con- 


FOUND 2.) 

1605 Suaks. dear 1. iv.97 Vengeance, Plague, Death, 
Confusion! 1768 GotosM. Good.n. Alan v, Death | what's 
here?.. What can all this mean?. .Confusion! 1820 Byron 
Afar, Fal. w. ii. 229 Confusion ! Stand to your arms. 1842 
S. Lover /f, Andy iii, Drinking confusiou to Nandy Andy. 

2. Mental diseomfiturc, putting to shame. 

1340 Hamrotr /'r. Conse. 5299 Me sal shew, to pair confu- 
sioun, Alle pe signes of his passioun. ¢1350 £. £. /'salter 
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(E. E.'T.S.) xliiifi}. a Confusion of my face aa couered me. 
1393 Gower Conf. I. 146 To sete some conclusion, Which 
shulde be confusion Untothisknight. ¢1440 Proup, Parv. 
90 soars or_schame, confusto. 1535 CovERDALE /’s. 
xxxli} i, In the, O Lorde, is my trust: let me neuer be put 
to confucion (161: ashamed]. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's 
Trav, \xi, 248 There will be nothing left you but a dreadfull 
confusion to humble you. @1831 A. Kxox Rem. (1844) 1. 
65 They would find, to their confusion, that Gregory. .was, 
what they..would call a Methodist. 

+b. Overthrow or discomfiture in argument ; 
eonfutation. Ods. 

1450-1530 Myrr. Our Ladye 312 To strength of oure faythe, 
and to confusyon of heretykes. a sggg Latimer Ser. & 
Rem, (1845) 247 Is this a sufficient confusion of purgatory. 

3. Mental perturbation or agitation such as pre- 
vents the full eommand of the faculties ; embar- 
rassment, perplexity, fluttered eondition. 

pe Suaks. Aferch. V.in. ii 179 Maddam, you haue be- 
refi me of all words..And there is such confusion in my 
powers. 16032 — //amt, 1, i. 2 And can you by no drift of 
circumstance Get from him why he puts on this confusion. 
1612 Ievwoop Gold. Age ui. Wks. 18974 IIL 42 What 
Monarch wrapt in my confusions Can tell what patience 
meanes? 1938 Cuetwooo Adv, Capt. R. Boyle 226 The 
Sight of me, | observ'd, gave the Woman some Confusion. 
1768 GotpsM. Good-». Afan in, You amaze me. How shall 
I conceal my confusion? 1874 Liste Carr Jud. Guwynue 1. 
ii. 62 Suffering under a revulsion of outraged modesty, and 
sweet confusions. 

4, The action of confounding, confusing, or 
throwing into disorder: sec. in reference to the 
‘confusion of tongues ’ at the tower of Babel. 

¢1400 Macnpry. (Roxb.) vi 21 Pe grete Babilon, whare 
be confusion of tunges was made. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 
zo In this tyme was the Toure of Confusion mad. 1555 
Koen Decades Pref. (Arb.) 53 Attemptynge lyke an other 
Nemroth to buylde a newe towre of confusion, 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. vi. § 8 The first great judgement of God 
upon the ambition of man was the confusion of tongues. 
1667 Mittox ??. L. xu. 62 Thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work Confusion nam'd, 1668 Witkins 
Real Char. Aijb, The Curse of the Confusion, with all the 
unhappy consequences of it. 

5. A eonfused or disordered condition ; disorder. 

ersqo Mileriin’s Tale 224 in Thynne Anintady. App. 83 
For there ruell is but confucion. 1576 Firminc Pano. 
Epist.o1 In beholding desolate disorder and confusion. 1634 
Docunents agst. Prynne (1877) 18 Forme or order in his 
booke there is not any, it is all full of confusion. 1697 
Davven Virg, Georg. 1. 830 The diff’ring Species in Con- 
fusion lye. 1772 SHERIOAN in Sheridattana (1826) 39 ‘The 
house was in such confusion it was impossible for him to go 
in. 1815 Wetuincton in Gurw. Disf. X11. 482 The enemy 
.-fled in the utmost confusion. 1856 Frovor //ist. Eng. 
(1858) 1. iii. 269 The meeting broke up in confusion. 

b. In reference to ideas, notions, etc. 

130 Pauscnr. 354 That rule holdeth nat, for it shoulde en- 
gendre to moche confusyon. 1538 Starkey England 1. iv. 
135 ‘hes Lutheranys, wych are fallen into many errorys 
and gret confusyon. 1765 Biackstone Com. 1. 1, i. 87 
Both of which are equally productive of confusion, 1845 
Potson in Encycd. Metrop. 732/1 The whole question is in- 
volved in much confusion. bk M. Arnotp Lit. & Dogma 
ii, As we shall hereafter see, the confusion becomes worse 
confounded. A . 

c. Confused eondition of anything. 

1613 Brinstey Lud. Lit, xv. (1627) 199 A _Synchesis, or 
u disordered confusion of their words. 1719 Dr Foe Crusoe 
(1840) 1. xi. 190 This confusion of my thoughts kept me 
waking. 1875 Jowerr ato V.171 Out of intercourse with 
strangers there arises great confusion of manners. 

d. with /. 

1635 Smirtev Coronat. u. 303, 1 am circled with confusions, 
111 dosomewhat. 1722 Dz Fox Plague (1756) 148 Among 
such Confusions as I saw them in, 1847 [Merson Aepr. 
Men, Uses of Gt. Afen Wks, (Bohn) 1. 276 The geometer; 
the engineer; the musician..make an easy way for all, 
through unknown nnd impossible confusions. 

®. quasi-concr. A confused assemblage of. (rare.) 
179: Mas. Inchuatp Sinutp. Story 1V. x. 132 A confusion 


of persons assembling towards the apartment. 1835 Sir J. 
Ross N. W, ass. Xxxix. 526 A confusion of piled blocks. 


6. Tumult, exeited and disorderly commotion. 


b. Civil commotion or disorder. 

rgsg Enun Decades 70 Leste shee shuld bee slayne in the 
confusion of the bataile. 1§93 Hooker Aeceé. Pol, Prel. iii. 
§ 2 God is not a God of sedition and confusion. 1611 Bratz 
Alets xix. 29 And the whole citie was filled with confusion. 
179: Burke App. Whigs Wks. V1.21 The King. interfered 
to save Holland from confusion. 1883 G. Liovo #46 4 
Ffow 11.5 A crowd had already gathered round him, and 
the confusion was beyond words. | 

ce. fl. Disorders, commotions. 

1593 Suaks. Rows. & Ful. iv. v. 65 Peace ho for shaine, 
confusions Cure liues not In these confusions. 1662 é. 
Con. Prayer (1844) Pref., The late unhappy confusions. 
1704 Aooison /faly 8 Amidst all the Confusions of Europe. 
oy Evpuinstong //ist, dud. 11, 273 Those confusions 
continued to rage without intermission till the year 1572. 

7. Mixture in which the distinction of the ele- 
meuts is lost by fusion, blending, or intimate inter- 
mingling. 

1350 £. E. Psafter 195 Ue is on in alle, nou3t pury con: 
fusion of substaunce, bot bur3 onhede of persone. 1549 
(Mar) Bk Cour. Prayer, Ath. Creed, One altogether, not 
by confusion of substaunce: but by vnitie of person, 1767 
Buackstone Comm. 11. 405 In the case of confusion of 
goods, where those of two persons are so intermixed, that 
the several portions can be no longer distinguished. 178% 
Prusttey Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1, 114 Without any change, 
confusion, or mixture of the two natures, 

+b. Fusion together. Ods. rare. , 

1612 Woopat, Surg, Afale Wks. (1653) 269 Confusion is 
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properly a mixture of such liquid things as are fluid, and of 
one and the same nature. 1651 Lennarp tr. Charron's 
IWisd, my, vii. (1670) 410 Perfect friendship, which is a very 
free, plain, and universal confusion of two souls..A con- 
fusion, not only a Conjunction, and joyning together. 

8. The quality of being confused, indistinct, or 
obscure: said of objects of senstious or mental 
attention. 

1729 Butter Ser. Pref. Wks. 1874 11. 7 Confusion and 
perplexity in writing is indecd without excuse. 2753 Ho. 
Garth Anal, Beauty viii. 42 Confusion will be ereby 
avoided when the object ts seen near. 

9. The confounding or mistaking of one for 
another ; failure to distinguish. Const. of (things), 
of onc with another, detween (things). 

1771 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 282 To prevent that confusion 
of distinct matters into which. .[ saw you inclined to run. 
1862 Ruskin Aluxera P. 29 The third error in the popular 
view is the confusion of Guardianship with Possession. 
1885 CLoop Afyths §& Dr. 1. vi. 105 That confusion between 
names and things which marks all primitive thinking. 

Confusional (kgnfiz-ganil), a. [f. prec. + -aL.] 
Characterized by (mental) confusion: in comfe- 
stonal insanity (see quot.). 

1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Insanity, primary confustonal, the 
form in which there is a rapidly developed not excessive 
fever, with confusion of thoughts, incoherence, slight de- 
lirium, and hallucinations, but no melancholia or dementia. 

+Confu'sive, c. Ods. [f. L. confis- ppl. 
stem of confundére to CONFOUND +-IVE: L. type 
*confisiuus.] That tends to confuse; of a con- 
fusing or confused character. 

1611 Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xx. § 7 After their so mortall 
and confusive massacres. 1669 Addr. Gentry of Eng. 6 
Confusive and unaccountable to all other spectators. @ 17 
Warton Ecé/. 4(R.) The sound of dashing floods, and dash- 
ing arms, And neighing steeds, confusive struck mine car. 

Hence + Confu'sively adv., in a way that con- 
fuses ; in disorder. 

1g99 Hakiuyr Voy. IL. 11. 89 These multitudes are not 
pel-mel and confusiuely dispersed ouer the land. 1628 
Gave Pract. Th. 47 Our grosse Sense is confusiuely appre- 
hensiue of that nature and being of our owne. 

Confusyon(e, -oun, obs. ff. Conrusion. 
Confutable (kgnfiz-tab’l), 2. [f. Conrurr v. 
+-ABLE: L. type *confitabilis.] Capable of being 
confuted or disproved. 

1638 Cuittinaw, Relig. Prot. Pref. § 30 What one Con- 
clusion. .is there in your Book, which is not by this one 
cleerly confutable? 1776 Campset. Philos. Rhet. (1801) I. 
1. ii. 60 A thing hardly confutable by inere argument, 

+Confutant. Ods. [ad. L. confitant-em, pr. 
pple. of confitdre to CONFUTE: sec -aNtT.] One 
who confutes; a confuter. 

1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. i, Vhat the confutant may also 
know, /ééd. vi, Which hath brought tbis confutant into 
his pedantic kingdom of Cornucopia. 

Confutation (kpnfisté-fon). [ad. L. confiiti- 
tion-ent, n. of action from conftitare to CONFUTE. 
(Also in mod.F. ; not in Cotgr., 1611.)] 

1. The action of confuting ; disproving, disproof, 
overthrow in aan 

1526 Pilpr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 216 This poynt is put 
to the confutacyon..of all suche heretykes. 1532 More 
(ete), The Confutacyon of Tindales Answere. 1591 SHaKs. 
1 Hen. V1,w.i. 98 1671 J. Wesster Metalfogy. tii. 40 It is 
needless to waste time in the confulation thereof. 1758 

oRNSON in Boswell, Sir, I have never read Bolingbroke's 
impiety, and therefore am not interested about its confuta- 
tion, 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Afetaph. (1859) HH. xxxv. 
304 The first point..is his Confutation of the Nominalists. 

2. (with @ and /.) The complete argument, 
statement, or treatise, in which anything is confuted. 

@1535 More Ws. 845 (R.) Suche thynges as I write .. 
are clear confutacions of false blasphemous heresies. 1776 
Guspon Decl. §& #1. xvi. 414 Councils were held, con- 
futations were published. 1874 J. Stovcnton Church of 
Rew. xix. 425 rrors are separated from truths, and confu- 
tations supplied. 

Confutative (kgnfiztativ), a. [f. L. confatae- 
ppl. stem of confittdre to CONFUTE + -IVE.] Adapted 
to confute ; tending to confutation. 

3641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7.1. 53 Right Application 
of Scripture. .to a fivefold Use .. Secondly, Elenchicall, or 
Confulative against error. 1742 WaRsurton IWks. (1811) 
XI. 207 Albinus .. divides Plato's Dialogues into classes .. 
natural, moral, dialectic, confutative, etc, 

Confutator (kgnfiatetter). [a. L. confitdtor, 
agent-n. from confi/are to CONFUTE.] = CONFUTER. 

1854 H. Mitter /ootpr, Creat, viii. (1874) 153 His pains- 
taking confutator. 1858 — Ram:bd. Geol. 237 Their confu- 
tators. able to render them back but mere return glances. 

Confu‘tatory, ¢. rare. [see prec. and -ory.] 
That confutes or tends to confutation. 

1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. 302 In the answering the 
Confutatory part of his Papers. 

Confute (knit), v. [16th c. ad. L. confité-re 
(or its F. ad. confuter, 16th c. in Littré) to check, 
Tepress, restrain, silence, refute, answer conclu- 
sively, f. con- intens. +a vb. stem -/i#fa-, occurring 
also in refiitdre, and prob. from same root as 
fundére (fud-) to pour out, overthrow, fti/to pour- 
ing out, /étatim copiously, fetéilis futile, ty 

1. érans. To prove (a person) to be wrong; to 
overcome or silence in argument ; to convict of error 
by argument or proof. 
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1533, More Debeld. Salem Wks. 1027/2 In al these thinges 
haue I so confuted thys good man alredy. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. 1. 1 3 Such babblers are well confuted euen 
with‘one word of the Apostle. 1671 Mitton 7’. A. 1. 3 
Satau stood A while as mute confounded what to say.. 
confuted and convine’t. 1772 <inn. Neg. 255, ‘1 am con. 
futed, but not convinced’, is an apology sometimes offered. 
1826 Disraeu Viv, Grey u. xiv, Hf you want to win a man’s 
heart, allow him to confute you. 18g0 Macattay Hanke, 
Ess. (2851) Il. 140 Protestant doctors were confuting .. 
sectaries who were just as good Protestants as themselves. 

+b. To confound; pass. to beat a loss. Obs. rare. 

1672 Pepys Diary V¥.116, Tam... confuted in my selfe 
how I may ever strive to deserue the least of those many- 
fould gracious expressions. % 

e. transf. To put to silence (by physical ineans). 

1614 ‘I. Apams in Spurgeon Yyeas. Daz. Ps. |xxx. 20 
Goliath. .shatl be confuted with a pebble. 1616 B. Jonson 
Devil an Ass vv vi, Least the coldyron should chance to 
confute thee. 1660 R. Coxe Justice Vind. 15 He..ought 
..to be confuted with clubs and hissing. 1884 Browning 
Ferishtah 33 Vhou didst curse, cuff, and kick—in short, 
Confute the announcer. ~~ 

2. ‘To prove (an arguincnt or opinion) to be false, 
invalid, or defective ; to disprove, refute. 

1529 More /eresyes 1. Wks. 141/1 In reprouing & con- 
futing that thei [niiracles] should be done by y* deuill. 
1532 — Confut. Tindale 678/2 His heresies be by the verye 
scripture confuted & reproued. 1615 G. Saxpys 7'raz. 
176. 1658 Bramnath Consecr. Bps, Vitle-p,, Vhat infamous 
Fable of the ordination at the Nagge’s head clearly con- 
futed. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended i. 49 ‘The Con 
gress of Solon with Creesus, some think they can confute 
by chronology. 1879 M. Arnotp VWilfoz Mixed Ess. 243 
Macaulay himself. .presently confutes his own thesis. 

absol, 1663 Butter //d. 1.1. 70 On either [side] he would 
dispute, Confute, change hands, and still confute. 

3. To confound, render futile. bring to nought. 

1589 R. Routnson in Farr S, 2. dis. (1845) Tt. 365 Quit 
me from Sathan's nets and snares, [is traps, good Lord, 
confute. 1685 Crown Sfr C. Nice uu. ro He confuted 
their skill, and they cou’d no more light upon him than on 
a jest. @1861 Mrs. Brownine Garibadds, Atl loss coufute 
From ampler heavens above my head. 

+ Confu'te, 54. Obs. ff. CoNFUTE v3 ef. com- 
pute.) Confutation. 

1646 Sin ‘FT. Browne send, #p. 1. vic 95 Ridiculous, and 
false betow confute, 1657S. W. Schism Dispach't 182 To 
vouchsafe it a confute. 1697 J. Serceant Solid Phifos. 36 
‘Yo set it above all possible Confute, 

+Confa'tement. Os. [f. as prec. + -meNv.] 
The action or fact of confuting ; confutation. 

1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. 1738 1. 297 A harmless and 
respectful Confutement. 1645 — Yefrachk. Ded. (1851) 135 
An opinion held by some.. without scandal or confutement. 

Confuter (kgnfietor). [f Congure v. + -En'] 
One that confutes. 

1589 J/ay any Work A iiij, } wil proue. -his confuter to be 
. stark mad. 1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. 1738 1. 297 ‘lo be 
the confuter of so dangerous an Opinion. 1702 Howe Living 
Temple Wks. (1834) §9/2 That will oblige us afterwards. .to 
confute his French confuter, 1870 Emerson Soc. § Solit. 
vi, 123 Confuters of Malthus and Ricardo. 

Confi'ting, 2/. sé. The action of the vb. 
ConFUTE; confutation. 

1617 Hirron Wks. 1. 147, | forbeare to spend ouer-much 
time in these kinds of confutings. 1728 R. Morris Zss. 
Ane, Archit. p. xx, They are unworthy the confuting. 

[Confy, crror for Consy.] 

Confyance, Confydence, Confyne, Con- 
fyrm, Confysk, ctc.: scc Conri-. 

Confyrie, Confyt, obs. ff. Comrrey, Comrir. 

+ Confy'te, fa. pple. Obs. [a. F. confit, pa. pple. 
of confire.] Stecped. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. (1890) 78 Persuasions & harde 
lamentacions confyte in pietous teeres, 

+ Conga‘ther, 2. 00s. rare. [See Cox-]. To 
gather together, collect. 

¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. (MS. A.) 137 Whanne alle pese 
pingis ben congaderid & leid aboue duram matrem. 

+ Congau ‘dence. Obs. rare. [f. L. congaudére 
to rejoicc together: sec -ENCE.] Kejoiciny to- 
gether, mutual rejoicing. 

¢ 1460 J. Russet, BA. Nurt. 1190 in Badbees Bk., That his 
souereyn proughe his seruice may make grete congaudence. 

+Conge. Obs. fa. F. conge, ad. L. congius: as 
the Eng. word has been cited only in pl. congys, 
the sing. might be congy.] = Concius. 

e1g20 Pallad, ont [usb. x.117 A tonne of two hundred 
congys suffise. 

|| Congeé: see Concer. 

| Congé. Arch. [a. F. congé, same word as Con- 
GEE, leave, etc., used as a rendering of Gr. dmo- 
uy} escape, APoPHYGE.] Sec quots, 

1708 T.N. City § C. Purch. 117 Conges, in Architecture, 
are the Rings, or Ferrils .. in the Extremities of Wooden- 
ee to keep ‘em from splitting, afterwards imitated in 

tone-work. 1842-76 Gwitt Eucycl. Arch., Congé, an 
apophyge. A 

+Congeable,. Obs. [a. F. congéable, f. OF. 
congé-er +-ABLE.] Permissible, allowable. 

1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 87b, Mine entre is congeable, 
and laweful. 1628 Coxe Ox Lrtt, 181a. 1654 H. L'Es- 
trance Chas. I (1655) 168 He would not deny that con- 
geable accesse to an hole kingdome. 


Congeal (kgndzil), v. Forms: 4-7 congele, 
5 -gell-yn, 5-7 -ieale, 6 -geel, -iele, -ieyle, 
6- congeal. [ME. congele(#2, a. OV. congeler 
(iqth c. in Littré) 3rd sing. pres. congéele, ad. L. 


CONGEALABLE. 


congelare, f. con- together+ geldre to freezc, {. 
gelum, gele frost] 
I. ¢rans. 

1. To convert, by freezing, from a fluid or soft to 
a solid and rigid state, as water into ice; to freeze. 

1393 Gower Conf. 111. 96 So as the fire it hath aneled, 
Lich unto slime, which is congeled. 1398 Trevisa Sart/. 
De PLR. x1. i. (1495) 381 Whan ayre is congelyd it makyth 
snowe and hayle. c14g0 Promp. Parv. go (MS. K.) Con: 
gellyn, congefo. 1555 nun Decades 325 Wine also and 
olher moist thynges are so conieled that they inay bee cutte 
with knyues. 1600 Hakcvevr Voy. (1810) HEL. 47 Enforced 
there to ende his life for colde, congealed and frozen to 
death. 1762 Fatconer Shipwr, Proem 41 Where arctic 
storms congeal eternal snow. 1835 Darwin oy. Nat. v. 
(1879) 88 ‘he ground at the depth of a few feet remains 
perpetually congealed. 1853 Lyeut Princ. Geol. vi. (ed. y) 
80 ‘The carcass of a rhinoceros..taken from the sand in 
which it must have remained congealed for ages. 

b. To solidify by cooling (not frost . 

1674 Grew Anat, Plants, Lect. \. 233 Vhe Oyl..at last 
is congealed, or hardned into a white Fat or Butter. 1686 
W. artis tr. Lemery's Chen, bed. 21.41 Congele is 1o let 
some matter that is melted fix, or grow mito a consistence. 

+2. To solidify as by freezing. to make ery-tal- 
line or solid from a fluid state. Oés. 

1384 [sce Concuaten 2]. ¢ 1400 Yest. Love. 11560) 291/1 
This precious Margarite. .discended..froim lis heauenliche 
dewe, nourished and congeled in mecknesse. 1555 Epes 
Pecades 39 Vhe water is congeled into moste pure & whiyte 
salte, 1655 W. BL A/efeors v..156 The cause why Stones 
melt not, as Metalls do. . because they 
that degree. 1678 R. Rivostus| ur. Geter 1. iii. 6 
Solution, which congeal by gentle Fire. 1727 PAUP Qua rd! 
(1816: go Salt, cougesled by the sun. 

+b. ‘To conerete or cement (grains togctlier. 

1655 W. I". Jeteors v. 138 Sand. consisting of many small 

bodies which are congealed into stenes. 
te. To condense (vapour) inte liquid. Oés. 

1661 [sve ConGrALtn 2). s 

3. To make (a liquid) viscid or jelly-like ; to 
stiffen, curdle, clot, coagulate ‘esf. the blood ; 
often in fig. sense: ef. care). 

exqgo0 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A) 66 Panne by piace 
sum greet drope of blood may be congelid 1ogidere. 1577 
2. Gooce Hereshach's Hush. (1586) 89 b, A precious con- 
serve, and marmelade, being congealed with long seething. 
1596 Suaks. Zam. Shr. Induct. ji. 134 Seeing too nich 
sadnesse hath congeal’d your blood. 1732) Axutrvusxot 
Rules of Pret 310 Cordials made of Spirituous Liquors, 
add Strength co the Mill, but eongeal the Stream. 1847 
Loner. /éc ut. iii, Here no hungry winter congeals our blood 
like the rivers. 

4. fig. 

1561 ‘T. Norton Cadevn's fast. w. (1378) 97 Men can be 
congeled together into no name of religion cither true or 
false, vnlesse, etc. a1600 Hoonnk Hed Ped vin vi $174 
heart congeled and hardened in sin. 1751 Jounson Rambler 
No. 118 ? 10 Curiosity ..may be dissipated in trifles or 
congealed by indolence. 1760 Goivssm. C74. HW six, When 
the people have sufficiently shuddered at that, they arenext 
congealed witha frightful account, etc. 1865 Lecky Aation, 
1. iv. 390 It was not till about the third century that the 


moral sentiments .. were congealed into an elaborate 
theology. 
TI. fut. 


5. To become solid and rigid by freezing; to 
frcezc ; to become solid by cooling. 

¢1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xvil. 79 For be grete calde and 
continuele frost be water congelez in to cristall. 1601 How 
Lanp Pliny xiv. xxi, Wine of it owne nature will not con- 
geale and freeze. 41626 Bacon (J.', In the inidst of molten 
lead, when it beginneth to congeal, make a little dent. 1811 
A. ‘TY. Tuomson Aond. Disp. 1818) 667 When cooled down 
to —46 , ether congeals in brilliant transparent plates. 1830 
Hurscner Stud. Nat. Phél. u. vi. 157 (The temperature] 
at which quicksilver congeals. 

6. gen. To become solid by a process resembling 
freezing ; {to crystallize, petrify, cte. 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) v. 15 Pe water of be whilk [laake] 
ilk a 3ere.. congelez in to gude salt. 1568 D31p1.0 (Bishops’) 
Ex. xv.8 The fluddes stoode still as an heape, and the 
deepe water congealed togeather. 1635 N. CARPENTER 
Geog. Del. uw. vi.93 The Water of it's owne accord con- 
geales into salt. 17.. Berkevey Cave of Dunmore Wks. 
IV. 504 From each of ’em there distils a drop of clear 
water, which, congealing at the bottom, forms a round, 
hard, and white stone. 

+b. To coalesce in a conercte mass. Obs. 

1586 Cocan Haren /ealth (1636) 1653 Their sliminesse 
will cause the gravell to congeale, and gather to a stone. 

7. To stiffen into a viscid jelly-like consistency ; 
to coagulate, clot, or curdle, as milk or blood. 

e€1400 Maunpev, (1839) xiv. 152 It [Manna] cometh of the 
dew of heuene, pat flleth vpon the herbes..And it con- 
geleth [Roxé. coagules] & becometh all white & swete. 
1541 R, Coriano Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The blode that 
can notcongele. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxii. 34 The juyce 
. causeth the same milke to congeale and crudde. ¢ 1590 
Martowe Faust. v. Wks. (Rildg.) 86/1 My blood congeals 
and I can write no more. 

8. fg. 

1595 Suaks, Yokn un. i. 479 Least zeale now melted. .Coole 
and congeale againe to what it was. @ 1839 Prarp [Poems 
(1864) I. 210 Now all is over! passion is congealing. 1860 
Ruskin Afod. Paint. vin. iii. § 5 Their trees always had a 
tendency to congeal into little acicular thorn-hedges, and 
never tossed free. 


Congealable (kjndgilab’l), a. [f prec. + 
-ABLE: soin mod.F. congelable: sce CONGELABLE.] 


That can be congealed. 
1626 Bacon Syfv'a § 839 The Consistences of Bodies are 


CONGEALED. 


very diuers: Dense, Rare. .Congealeahle, not Congealeable. 
1682 Bove Vew Observ. n. Wks. 1772 11. 493 More easily 
congealahle.. by cold. 1822 New J/onthly Mag. V1. 220 
Having the consistence of white olive oil, and mot easily 
congealahle. 

Hence Congea‘lableness. 

1682 Borie New Observ. 1. Wks. 1772 11. 497 The easy 
congealableness of oil of aniseeds. 

Congealation: see CONGELATION, 


Congealed (kgndzFld), ps. a. [f. Conran v. 
+-ED. In 16-17th c. also stressed co-ngeald.} 

1. Made solid and hard by freezing ; frozen. 

1432-50 //igden (Rolls) 1. 323 Islandia is an yle, hauenge 
+.on the north the see congelede. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 59 
The snau is ane congelit rane. 1634 Mitton Conztts 44 
That snaky headed Gorgon Shield..Wherewith she freed 
her foes to congeal’d stone. 1854 W. Ketiy tr. drago's 
Astron. (ed. 5) 139 Found..on the shores of the Icy Sea, a 
great elephant enclosed in a mass of congealed mud. 

2. Solidified as if by freezing; + erystallized, 
petrified ; + (of vapour, condensed. 

¢ 1384 Cuavcer (/, Fame in. 36 ‘This roche .. was lyk a 
thing of glas..But of what congeled matere Hit was, I 
niste redely. 2661 Loven. //ist. Anim. & Alin. Introd., 
Least the congealed vapour drop thence. 1669 WortpcE 
Syst. cleric. xii. § 6 (1681) 246 The congealed drops [of 
lead] or shot, 17.. Bernevey Cave of Dunmore Wks. WV. 
pes A juny of this congealed water that .. resembles a 

eap of snow, 1878 Huxey Physiogr. §9 Many crystallized 
minerals are vulgarly called ‘ congealed water’. 

3. Madc into a jelly or viscid substance ; curdled, 
clotted, coayulated. 

1533 Exvot Cast. (/elthe (1541) 25a, Oppilations, or hard 
congeled matter in the inner partes ce the body. 1548 
Compl. Scot. vi. 67 Yo purge congelit [ U eedaes congeli} 
flcume of the lychtis. 1594 Suaks. Kick. ///, 1. ii. 56 Dead 
Henrics wounds Open their congeal'd mouthes, and bleed 
afresh. 1658 A. Foxtr. Wurtz’ Surg. ui. ix. 242 Congealed 
bloud settleth to the side. 

Ilence Congea‘ledness. 

1664 H. More Mys?. diz. u. 1. vii, Especially if they 
come from the North, the congeledness ofthis Meteor {hail] 
bearing upon it the character of that Quarter. 

Congea‘ler. [f. as pree. + -ER|.] One who 
or that which congcals. 

1873 WLR. Gri Ledges Len Pref. 10 The primitive 
parents or congealers of that creed. 

Congealing (kgndgi lin , vé/. 5b. [f. as pree. 
t-ING! 

1. The action of the verb Concra: freezing, etc. 

1471 Riptey Comp. Adz. vi. in Ashm, (1652'161 Of such 
Congelyng folys do clatter. 1734 tr. Rodlin'’s einc, Mist. 
(1827' VI. xv. § 15. 237 The congealing of the hlood. 1761 
Watson in PA. Trans. LIL. 163 He observed the same 
facts in relation to the congealing of inercury. 

+2. concr. A thing that congeals, or is congealed; 
coagulum, rennet. Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barts. De PR. xvi. xi. 61495) 767 The 
congelynge of a lainbe [L. coagudum agni, ic. ‘rennet '] 
wyth wyne heelyth bytynge of spynners. sg Prrcivaui. 
Sp. Dict., Cuayo, the crudde or congealing, also a runnet 
for cheese, coagulum. 

Congea‘ling, ///. a. 
That congeals. 

1599 A. M. tr. Galelhoner’s Lh. Physicke 342/2 \pplye 
theron knitting and congealinge Playsters. a 1652 J. Sst 
Sef. Dise. i. 7 A benumbing spirit, a congealing vapour. 
1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 23 This Aristotle calls the 
drying and congealing virtue of the earth. 

Congealment (kpndz/lmént). Also ME. 
eongele-. [f. CoNGEAL v.+-MENT. Congelement 
was perh. in OF. or AF.) 

1. The aet of congealing and of being congealed. 

crgoo Lest, Love un. xi, After congelement a margarite 
with endles_vertue ..was .. given to every creture, 1 
Brit. Mag. WV. 64 The corrosive oil which is to be poure: 
off after its congealment. 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 99 
A shade More worthy in congealment to be fix'd. 

2. concr. Anything congealed ; a congealed inass. 

1606 Suans. Ant. & Cl. iv. viii. 10 Whil’st they with ioy- 
full teares Wash the congealement from your wounds. 164: 
Mitton Reform. 1. (1851) 11 Those Gifts .. settling in a 
skinny congealment of ease and sloth at the top. 


Congean, var. of Cuncron. 

+Congedie. Obs. [After F. congédié in ambas- 
sadenr congédté, ambassador who has received an 
audience of congd, It. congedo = congee.} =next. 

1700 Rycaut Cont. Auolles’ Hist. Turks U1. 512 Ambas- 


sadors, unless it be their first Audience, and at that of 
Congedie, have no Access to the grand Seigniors. 


Congee, |! congé (kendz?, kdize), 56. Forms: 
4 congeye, 5-6 ooungy, 5-7 congye, -ie, 6-7 
congy, -ey, conge, (eonjur-e), 7 conje, coniaye, 
6-9 econgee, 8-9 eongé. 

(ME. congye, congie, -eye,a.12-14the. OF .comgied, 
-¢t, conget, nom. congies, conged, 15th c. congté, mod. 
F. congé, Pr. comjat, conjat, Cat. coméat, (It. from 
OF¥., congedo) :—L. commedt-ns ‘passage, leave to 
pass’, hence ‘leave of absence, furlough ’, f. com- 
meare to go and come, pass, f. com- together + 
meare to go, pass. From the 15th to 17th c. the 
word was completely naturalized, and bade fair to 
descend into modern Eng. as congy; but since the 
Restoration, old senses have become obsolete, and 
there has been a growing tendency to treat the 
word as French, either in the naturalized form 


[f. as prec. + -1nG 4] 
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congee (ef. grandee), or, more recently, in the alien 
form congé (now alone used in senses 4 and 6).} 

I. +1. Authoritative or formal leave or licence to 
depart, granted by one in authority ; passport. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 30 And takethe theire congie and licence 
of theire prince, if they can have licence, or ellis they de- 
partethe bethout licence. 14853 Caxton Chas. Gi. 99 We 
praye the that thou gyue vs lycence and cougie for to de- 
parte. 1533 Bettenpen Livy 11. (1822) 240 Ceso wes with 
thame..but ony congey or pasport to departe at the day 
assignit, rg8q W. Haxesorxe in Hakluyt Moy. I. 1.178 
Incase of their denial. .we are to demand our Congie. 1622 
Matynes Anc. Law-Alerch. 445 Congees, safe-conducts, 

sports, sea-hriefes. rgoz VaNsruGu Fatse Friend 1. i, 
immediately got my congé and embark’d at Dunkirk. 

1789 ‘I. Jerrerson J} r7t. (1859) IID. 17, 1 have not yet 
received my congé, though I hope to receive it soon. 

Sig. 163% MassinceR Belveve as you list Kpil., The end 
of epilogues is to inquire Ihe conjure of the play, or to 
desire Pardon for what's amisse. 

+2. Ceremonious dismissal and leave-taking. 

1637 Hrywoop Xoyal King iv. Wks. 1874 VI. 60 No 
congie then, your Lordship must be gon. 1684 Scanderdey 
fKedtv, v. 130 On the 13th of November had his Audience 
of Congee of their Majesties, in Order to his Return home. 

7 Mes. A.M. Bessetr Beggar Girl (1813) 111. 157 
When the dear man made his congee, he took with him the 
better half of the widow's soul. 1830 Gaty Lawrie 7. 1v. 

i. (1849) 145 Having made my congés to him for the night. 

tb. 7o take congee: to (aire leave ,to yo), take 
leave of. Also fo give congee : to bid farewcll. Obs. 

1377 Lancr. 2. LB. xin. 202 Clergye to conscience no 
congeye wolde take. 1494 Fanyan vi. clx. [They] toke 
coungy of father & mother, and retornyd agayne into Italy. 
1599 MaxsTon Sco. Millanie wi. ai. 234, I take a soleinne 
congee of this fustie world. 1639 G. Danten £eclus. xxxii. 
41 Rise, and take Civill Congee, not the last. 1647 W. 
Browse Poler. 11.113 Zabaiin and Almanzaira .. presently 
withdrew, giving congey to Polexander. 1831 Sir J. Six- 
cLair Corr. 11. 359 When you leave any town, send cards, 
p. p. Congé, to every body’, as a proper mark of attention to 
those you have been obliged to. 

te. fy. A dismissal, or farewell to an affair. Ods. 

1579 Gosson Scét. ol buse (Arb.) 45 A Conge to all kinde of 
Dlayes. a 1734 Noutu Lexa, ut. vii. § 85 (1740) 570 Here 
we take our Congec, as w all Affairs in Parliament. 

+d. Sr. Applied to a bencfaction asked at de- 
parture, by mendicants; something given ‘to get 
quit of’ them. Oés. 

1609 in Burt Lett, NM. Scot. (1818) 11. App. 243 Whatsoever 
person .. be found .. craving meat drink or other geir from 
the tenants..by way of Congic as they term it. 

3. A bow; onginally at taking one’s leave; 
afterwards also in salutation, at meeting, cte. 
arch, 

1586 J. Hooker Grradd, Ivel.in Llotinshed 1. 100,2 There 
witha solemn congée she would bid her lord (‘the old Earle 
of Kildare") good night. 1g90 Martowre Kaw. //, v. iv, 
With a Iowly conge to the ground, ‘The prowdest lords 
salute me as | passe. 1591 fonder Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 
241 Ile made a slight conjur, and so turnd awaie. 1621 
Burton Amat, Mel. in. ii. iv. i. (1651) 524 Kiss it, and with 
a low congy deliver it unto me. @ 1631 Drayton 7rinauph 
David, With coniayes all salute him. 1679 Bunyan Peer. 
1. (ed. 3; Hanserd-Kn. 120!, As they came up with him, he 
(Mr, By-ends]) made them a very low Conse [ed. 9, 1684 
Congee), and they also gave him a Complement. 1733 
Etiwoop a atodiog. 34 When they saw me..not moving my 
Cap, nor bowing my Knee in way of Congee to them; they 
were amazed. 1751 SMotteTa Jer. Pec. (1779) IL, Lxxi, 258 
Saluting him with divers fashionable congees. 1842 Baruam 
Ingol. Leg. Auto-da-Fé, Were the noble Grandee made 
that sortofcongee. 1852 Tackkray A smond 1. xiv, ‘tis 
an honour for me’, says my lord, with a profound congec. 
1880 IW. Cornw. Gloss., ‘Make your congees’ [cou-geés: 
de at parting}. A 

Sig. a 1593 H. Sith Sern. Acts xxvi. 2 First, with a 
reverent title .. Secondly, with a profitable question .. 
Thirdly, with a favourable prevention .. With these three 
congees he closes so with King Agrippa. 

4, Dismissal without ceremony. 
¥., and often Aemorots.] 

1847 Lo. G. Bextincy in Croker Papers (1884) 111. 157) 1 
get my congé from tbe whipper-in, 1848 Tnackrray Van. 

‘air (1867) 11. xiii. 145 Should she pay off old Briggs, and 

ive her her cong 2 1880 Mrs. Forrester Koy § V. 1. 51 
This is my congé, 1 suppose. 

TI. 5. Leave or permission (for any act). 

1475 Caxton Fasun 1b, 1 intende by hys licence and 
congye ..to presente thys sayrde boke unto .. my.. yong 
lorde. i Coxe Eng. & Fr. llevald, iv. (1877) 58 Yet 
muse I why you requyred no conge. 1682 WARBURTON 
{List, Guernsey (1822) 106 Obtain a conge or leave to do so 
from the lord of the fief. 

6. Congé d’élire [AF. conge de eslire] : royal per- 
mission to a inonastic body or cathedral chapter, 
to fill up a vaeant see or abbacy by election. 

Henry VIII. assumed hy statute the right of adding 
thereto ‘Letters Missive’, nominating the person to be 
elected. In ordinary parlance the Congé d'élire has been 
taken, but incorrectly, to include the nomination. 

[1351 4c? 25 Edw. ///, 4 A demander du Roi conge de 
eslir, & puis apres la eleccion daver son assent roial. 1534 
Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 20 The kynge our soveran Lorde .. 
may graunt unto..the Deane and Chapytour. .alycence..to 
procede to eleccion of nn Archibishop or Bishop of the See 
soo beyng voyde, with n letter myssyve conteynyng the 
name of the persone whiche they shall electe and chose.] 
1614 Seepren Titles Hon. 201. 1641 R. Brooke Lug. 
Epise, 11. 21695 Woop Life (1848) 200 Conge des Lire 
went to Canterbury to elect Dr. Sancroft archbishop. 1768- 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) 1. 64 Making an election, like 


[From mod. 


| the king hy a congéd'elire, in virtue of its royal prerogative. 


3848 Chr. Kentembrancer XV. 233 Yo put the Congé 


CONGELATION. 


d'dlire, whose very essence is freedom of Election, and the 
Letters Missive, the only notion of which is direct imme. 
diate nomination, into the same official envelope. 

transf. 171% Apnison Sfect. No. 475 Px When she has 
made her own Choice [of a husband}, for Form’s sake she 
sends a Congé d’Elire to her Friends. 

Congee, sé. and v. dnglo-Jnd. : see CONJEE. 

Congee, congé, w. arch. Forms: 4-7 eonge, 
-ey, -ie, 4-- congey-en, congei-e, 5 cungyn, 6 
eongye, 7 congy, 7-9 congee, congé. [a. OF. 
congeer, congier, {. congié sb. : cf. Pr. conjrar. (In 
1sth c. altered to congedier after It. congedare, f. 
OF.: see prec.) But some of the Eng. senses are 
directly taken from the sb., of which the vb. has 
been treated as an immediate derivative. (Formerly 
stressed congey", congee’.)} 

+1. trans. To give leave to go, dismiss. Ods. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 323 Pe brid day com grete 
frape, & conged him away. ¢1374 Cuaucer Yroylus v. 
479 That we shal here bleue, Til Sarpedoun wol forth con- 
geyen [v.. cunge] vs? 1393 Gower Coaf 11. 238 Whan 
they to rest a while him preide, Out of his Iond he then 
congeide. ¢ 1410 Love Sonavent. Mirr. xiviii. (Gibbs MS.) 
ro1 After pat he hadde congede be other wymmen. 1557 
Paynet Barclay's Jugurth B iij b, ‘To congye and lycence 
such socours as were sente vnto him from other kynges. 

+ 2. To give authoritative leave to; to license. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) V1. 259 By a statute of the 
universite of Oxenford whan eny nian is i-congyed bere to 
commence in eny faculte. 2 St. Papers Hen. VIM, VM. 
156 Beseching the Kinges Highnes of redres, or els to congye 
[ printed congue), and licence my silf to seke my remedy, | 

3. intr. To take ceremonious leave, pay one’s 
respects at leaving; in mod. dia/., to make one’s 
retiring bow. 

1601 Suaks. Ad/s wed/1. iii, 103, ] haue congied witb the 
Duke, done my adieu with his neerest. 1880 1, Cornw. 
Gloss., ‘We congeed [con-geéd] and parted’. 

4. To make a congec; to bow in courtesy or 
obeisance. Also fig. 

1606 Choice, Chance & C. (1881) 27 An other would congey 
so Jow that his points had much adoe to holde. 1657 REEVE 
God's Plea 74 When he doth congee to the humours of the 
age, and inake low leggs to the fancies of the times. 1660 
Fucier Mert Contempl. 1. xxii, Whe otber came cringing 
and congying. 1823 Lams £fa Ser.1. xi, 1 do not like to 
see the Church and Synagogue kissing and congeeing in 
awkward postures of an affected civility. 

Ilence Congeeing vi. sé. 

1622 Mabey tr. Aleman's Guzman d Alf. wu. 259 Apish 
toyes, as conging and kissing his hand. 1668 Wirkins Xeal 
Char, 327 Congeeing, Curcheeing, Genuflexion. 

Congee}l, obs. f. ConcEAL. 

+Congelable, a. Obs. [a. ¥. congelable, or on 
L. type *congelabil-is, {. congeldre: see CONGEAL 
and -BLE.] + CoNGEALABLE. 

1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 1. xii. 45 1s it not by nature a 
Fluid congelable, 1787 Keir in (sit, /rans. LX XVII 
278 A phial, containing soine congelable vitriolic acid. 


Co-ngelate, a. and sb. ?0bs. [ad. L. congelit-us_ 


congealed : see -ATE?.] 


A. adj. Cougealed ; crystallized (like ice). 

1574 Newton //ealth Alag. 35 The Gilthead, called 
aurata .. because it hath in his forehead a thinge congelate 
whiche in the water shineth like golde. 

B. sb. [sce -atE 2 3.] A congealed product. 

1678 R. R[ussete] tr. Geder t. ili. 7 Calcine the Congelate 
..in Moderate Fire. 

+Congelate, v. Oés. [f. L. congelat- ppl. 
stem of congeldre: see -ATE3 5.) =CONGEAL 2. 

164z Frencu Drstété. v. (1651) 135 It will presently be 
congelated into a friable substance. ‘ 

Congelation (kpndgilé-fon). Also 5-6 cone 
gell-, 7-8 congeal-. [a. }. congelation (14th & 
in Littré), or ad, its orig. L. congelation-em, n. of 
action f. congeldre to CONGEAL.] 

1. The action of congealing or freezing; the pro: 
cess or state of being congealed. 

1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Sco?. (1821) 1. xxviii, The half 
this loch fresis be naturall congelatioun, as utheris loch 
dois. 1635 Person Varicties 11.71 More cold is required, 
for the congelation of vapors, than of waters. 1686 Go: 
Cetest. Bodies 1. xii, 322 ‘Vhe mixture of Salt with t 
Cold Water helps to Congelation. 1755 B. Martin af 
Arts & Sc... 289 Tee or Congealation. 1794 
Wituams Vermont 382 When he call 


ed for wine in a sev 
season, it was presented to him in a state of congelation, 
1878 Huxtey PAystogr. 56 ‘Whe solid obtained by the cor 
gelation of water is termed ice. 2 
b. Freezing ; in /ine, point, sone of congelatron, 
1774 Gorpsm, Nat. //¢st. (1776) VILL. 187 These rep 
continue eating the whole year, except when the cold 
proaches to congelation. 1777 Rovertson //ist. Anu 
(1783) I. 399 The line of congelation on Chimborazzo, 
that part of the mountain which is covered perpetually: wi th 
snow. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xi. 249 This zone of pels 
petual congelation. 1849 Mrs. Somervitte Coanex, Phy 
Se, xxvi. 291 In the ethereal regions the temperature 18 9 
below the point of congelation. : 
c. The freezing of an animal body or member, 
so as to make it numb or dead; hence, ‘ formerly 
applied to the stupor and numbness attendant ! 
certain diseases, as catalepsy, paralysis ’ (Maya ). 
1577 B. Gooce /feresbach's Hush. (1586) 903 The di 
proceeding of cold are congelation, nummednesse, stifi 
1632 tr. Bruel's Praxis Mted. 96 A method seruing for 
knowledge of Catalepsis or Congealation, 1882 Syd. 
Lex., Congelation ,.also, the death of any part from col 
heing the same as Frvst-dite., 1885 Mas, Lysx Li 


CONGELATIVE. 


Chr. Kirkland lI, i. 35, 1 felt only the congelation, the 
paralysis, the death of hfe. ; 

d. Frozcn condition; a product of freezing ; 
coucr. a frozen mass. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bod, 1. ii. 4 Hail. .being the congelation 
of Rain, 1709 Appison Tatler No, 148 Pit A Multitude 
of Congelations in petics of various Colours. 1818 DB, 
O’Reuty Greenland gt ‘Those stupendous masses of con- 

elation [ice-bergs}. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1 
(863) 15 Every tree and branch incrusted with the bright 
and delicate congelation of hoar-frost. 

2. gex. Action analogous or compared to freez- 
ing; conversion from a fluid to a solid state. 

Formerly the name of one of the processes in Alchemy. 

1393 Gower Conf. II, 86 First of the distillation, Forth 
with the congelation, Solucion, discenlion. 1471 Ruprev 
Comp. Alch. in Ashm, (1652) 114 With heate and moisture 
by craft occasionate, With congelation of the Spyrite. 1633 
P, Fretcner Purple /st, n. v, A sure foundation Compact 
and bard, whose matter (cold and drie) ‘Yo marble turns in 
Strongest congelation, 1674 Grew Anat, Plants, Lect. i. 
(1682) 233 The making of Fat is hut the Durable Congela- 
tion of éy! : which may be done without frost. 1830 Lyi. 
Princ, Geol. 1, 465 Steam .. given out from the renis of 
lava-currents during congelation, 

b. Crystallization ; formatton of stalactites. 

1612 Woopatr Surg, Mate Wks, (1653) 269 Congelation. . 
is seen in the making of Copperas, Salt-peter, or the like. 
1802 Praveatr /Uustr. Hutton. Th. 65'Vhey would crystal- 
lize, as in other cases of congelation, from the sides toward the 
inlerior. 1854 H. Murer Sch. 4 Schuv. iv. (1857) 79 There 
were little pools at the side of the cave, where we coukt 
see the work of congelation going on. 

e. coucr. A concretion, crystallization, petrifac- 
tion. 

1605 Timmer QOuersft. ut. 161 Of the congelations of these 
salls comes goutes, slones, elc. 1682 WHELER Youru, 
Greece 11. 257 11 is inerusted above with Congelations, that 
make it a most pretty Grotto. 19gz Watson in PAI. Trans, 
XLVIT. 454 To examine, whether or no coral is a plant, 
according to the general opinion, or a pelrifaciion or con- 
gelation. 1796 Morsk Aer. Geog. 11. 270 Salt hanging 
+ .tn the form of icicles. .the walks are covered with various 
congelations of the same kind. 

3. Formation of a jelly ; coagulation, clotting. 

1547 Boorve Brev. fealth Ixxix. 32 h, [Choler] whytyshe 
viscus and clammy .. ingendred of congellacion of fleume. 
vst Cuampers Cye/. s.v.. The sudden congelation which 
they induce on the blood, which stops its circulation, 

b. concer. A clot, a coagulation. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 332/1 He had on his anne a con- 
gellation of blood in manere of a postoimme, 

4. ‘age and jig. 

1984 R, Scot Descow, Witcher, in, vi. 37, Admil that the 
constitution of a divels bodie..consisteth in Spiriluall con: 
ors, asoffier andaire. «1660 ]lammonn Serm, ive Wks, 

V. 492 That all our thoughts of kindness to death are the 
congelation of such black melancholick vapours, 1876 I. 
Mettor Pyiesth, App. 411 The mischievous process of con- 
gelation. applied to their fervid. .ntierances, turning their 
loving rapture into stern and inflexible proposilions, 

t Congelative (kendz/leitiv), a. Obs. [a. F. 
congelati/, -?ve (16th c. in Littré), f. L. congelit- 
ppl. stem +-1ve.J Having the quality of congeal- 
ing; tending to congeal ; tending to crystallize. or 
to produce calcarcous deposits, stalactites, ete. 

1994 Phat Fewell-ho. \. 24 This generatiue, and congela- 
tiue water, which I call the fift element. 1620 Vexner Ifa 
Recta Introd. 3 Aire too cold is of a congelatine power. 
1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc, Contpit, xix. 794 This [powder] being 
deprived of its Congelative Salts, resumes the former species 
of Quicksilver. 1707 Czrios. in Jfush. § Gard, 230 Among 
the common NValer there is another which I call germina- 
tive, for Plants; congelative, for Minerals, 

b, sé. (See quot.) 

1823 Crasn Techn. Dict., Cougelatives, medicines which 

refrigerate and inspissate, 


Congele, congellyn, obs. ff. ConcraL. 

Congellacion, obs. f. ConGELATION. 

Congemina‘tion. rare—°. [a. F. congéuina- 
tion, ad. 1, congemindtion-em, from cougemindre, 
f. cou. + gemitdre to double.] Doubling. 

r6rx Cotcr., Congemination, a congeminalion, doubling, 
often repeating ; (whence)also,as Efizenxe. 1818 in Toop 
[from Cotgr.], Hence in mod, Dicts, 

+Congemmed, 2. Ots. [f. Cox- together + 
Ges: ef. L. gemnutre to glitter, sparkle.] ? Con- 
densed into gems. 


1593 Nasne Christ's T, (1613) 184 The Starres are but the 
congemmed twincklings of those his cleare eyes, 


tCongender,v. Ofs. rare. [f£.Con- + GENDER 
v,, after L. congencrare.| trans. To beget together. 
1558 Puarr Eneid v1, Riv, Munch things congendrid long 
(L. snulta diuconcreta). 1766 Grieritns Lett. betw. Henry 


$ Frauces WI. 154 Your Expression, and Ideas, seem con- 
gendered, and connate, 


Congeneous: see ConcEntous a. Obs. 
Congener (kgndzinaz), sé. and a. [As sb. app. 
ad, F. congéndre (16th c. Paré), ad. L. congener 
of the same race or kind, f. cov- together with + 
gener-( genus) kind; as adj., perh. directly from L. 
Cogencr is a rare and needless variant.)] 

A. sh. A member of the same kind or class with 
another, or nearly allied to another in character. 
Const. of or possessive, 

&, said of animals and plants which are related 

_ according to scientific classification. (Rarely in 
the strict literal sense ‘of the same genus *.) 
1730-6 Battey (foliol, Congeners [L.. Congeneres} of the 
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same Generation or Kind, 1731 Mutter Gard. Dict. s.v. 
Cerasus, This sort of fruit hath been by many people grafted 
upon the Lawrel, to which it is a congener. 176 G.Winte 
Selborne Let. xii. 4 Nov., Might not canary birds be nalu- 
ralized.. provided their eggs were put..inlo the nests of some 
of their congeners, as goldfinches, greenfinches, etc.? 1859 
Darwix Orig. Spec. iit. (1878) 59 In Russia the small Asiatic 
cockroach has everywhere driven before it ils great congener. 
1883 Lougu, Mag. July 308 Some Alpine bultercups are 
snowy-white, while most of their lowland congeners are 
simply yellow. ; 
b. gew. of persons or things. 

1837 Howitt Raw. Life vi. xiii. (1862) 544 A congener of 
these, and yet of a somewhat more civilised grade, is the 
bird-catcher and Irainer, 1866 Rocrrs Agric. §& Prices 1. 
xviii, 398 Lard was also used, though its less costly con- 
gener, butter, was more frequently employed, 1888 Bryer 
Amer, Cour, LL. \xxxic 68 The American shopkeeper .. 
has not the obsequiousness of his Enropean congener. 

B. adj. Of the same kind or nature; akin. 

1867 Busunen Afer, Uses Park 1h, 303 We are made 
everlastingly congener to each other. 1889 I. ELarrisox in 
fortn, Rew, Jan. 135 That belief. .mnst further be human, 
in the sense of sympathetic and congener lo man, 

+ Conge-neracy. Vis. rare. [f. Concexerate 
a3 sce -ACY and cf. degeneracy.} Community or 
affinity of origin, kind, or nature. 

1664 H. More fap. FA. 7 Churches x. 172 Churches .. 
ranged neither according to merit nor congeneracy of their 
Conditions, 1681 GLANvItt Sediduciserus WW. 11726) 374 
There being that congencracy betwixt..'s Story and this, 
they mutually corroborale one another, 

Congenerate kpndgencrit), 7. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. congenerdre to beget or produce together. 
f. con- + gencraré to GENERATE.) 

1. trans. To beget or generate together. 

1611 Cotar, Congeneré, congeneraled; begotlen or ine 
gendred logether. @ 1688 Cupwortu fsa, Alor, U1, iti. 
52 That which did congenerale the colour. 

2. To class or associate as a congener. 

1843 Hempnreys Brit, Moths 1). 47'The insect is scarcely 
sirictly congeneraled with the trne high-flyers. 

Congenerate kgndgenért), a rare. [ad. 
L. congencrat-ns, pa. pple. of congenerdre: see 
prec.] Of the same origin, kind, or nature. 

1657 Toutinson Renou's Disp, 261 Vhere are seven sorts 
of ‘Tithymals..whereunto Esule are congenerate. 1855 
Baiwey Aystic 98 Flutter-flies, all hned, like winged Howers, 
On violets pasturing, their congenerate food. 

Congenera‘tion. rave. [n. of action f. prec. 
Production in tnion ; connation, 

1794 Martyn Reusseau's Bot. ix. g4 note, Syngenesia 
signifies congeneration, or union of the anthers. 

Congeneric kendgfnerik), a. [f. 1. con- to- 
gether + gewer- ‘senus) race, after L. congener anil 
generic.] Of the same genns, kind, orrace; allie 
in nature or origin. 

21834 Corertoce Lit, Rent. IIT. 333 The congencric 
question of the freedom of the will, 1836 ‘Toon Cycé. stat. 
I. 288/r ‘The Stork and congeneric birds. 1853 Pur.tirs 
Rivers Yorksh, iic22 Widdale Vell Group,—l.ess deeply 
divided from its congenerie lulls. 1880 A, R. Wau. tsi, 
Life 402 A black parrot con-generic with Iwo species that 
inhahit Madagascar, 

So Congene'rical a. 1846 in Worckster. 

Congenerous (kpndzenéres , a. [f. L. cone 
gener (sce CONGENER) + -0US,] 

1. Of the same kind ‘as another), akin in nature 
or character. Const. w7th, also fo (+ iio). 

1646 Sir I’. Browne Pseud, HP. wt. xxi. 162 Unto its con- 
servation there is required ...a food congenerons unto the 
principles ofits nature. 1671 Grew Anat, Pe... i. § 30 Some 
moisture, partly dissimilar, and partly congenerous, 1733 
Arnttinot “ss. Air (J.), Apoplexies, and other congener- 
ous diseases, 1853 G. Jounston Nad. dfist. 1. Bord. 1. 209 
Another historian, of congenerous taste and learning. 1875 
Srars Seri. § Sougs 251 She will demand nothing... which 
is not congenerous with her nature, 1885 R. L. STEVENSON 
in Coutemp, Rev, Apr. 337 You..find it pass into congener- 
ons sounds, one liquid or labial meliing away into another, 

b. Of the same genus or (more loosely) family; 
congeneric. 

1768 Pexsant Zool. I, 6: In this place [s.v. Fox] we 
should introduce the wolf, a congenerous animal. 1769 G. 
White Seftorne xxvi. (1789) 73. Fieldfares, which are so 
congenerous to tbrushes and blackbirds. 1832 Lyre. Prine. 
Geol. V1. ery (In} Europe, Asia, and Africa [are).. bees con- 
generous wilh our common hive-bee; while in America, 
this genus is nowhere indigenous. 1842 Proc. Berw. Nat. 
Club II, 28 Analogous structures in congenerous species. 

e. Of peoples; Allied in race or origin. 

1990 Pennant Loud, (1813) 3 Willing to receive any in- 
structions offered by a congenerous people, 1807 G. 
Cuatmers Caledonia I, m1. x. 458 He eons that the 
Caledonians, and Germans, mnst have been congenerous 
people, 181q Jamieson ffernes Scyth. 44 The Carians 
were accounted congenerous with the Mysi. 

+2. Homogeneous. Obs, rare). 

1683 SALMon Doron Jfed. n. 392 United in one similar, or 
simple and congenerous shstance or body. 


+3. Cognate in character; congenial. Oéds. 

1677 Howe Ii"ks. 1724 If. 531 God doth..so far excite and 
actnate those Powers, as that they are apt and hahile for 
any congenerous aclion to which they have a nalural Desig- 
nalion. 1687 J. Revnotps Death's Vis. v,'Vhat Shou‘d.. 
move Tow'rds th'Unconfin'd, Congenerous Realms above. 

4. Innate, congenital. rarze—'. 

1813 W. Tavtor in Afouthiy Rev. LXXIT. 425 She onght 
to have considered Gothic architecture, like romantic poetry 
and the Chrislian religion, as native or congenerous tastes 
of the modern European. 


CONGENIALLY. 


5. Phys. Congeuerous muscles; muscles which 
concur tn the same action. 

172t in Bary, 1830 R. Knox Béclara’s Anat. 302 By 
the law of the association of congenerous muscles. 

Ikence Conge'nerousness, the quality of being 
of the same nature, affinity of nattire, kinship, 

1677 H. Harevwert Meth, Saving Sonts 84 Perswasive 
arguments, whose force and strength must lye in their con- 
generousness and suilableness with the ancien! Idea‘s and 
Inscriptions of truth upon our souls, 

Congenial (kgndzfnial), 2. [mod. f. L. con- 
together +,genia/-is, f. genius: see GENITAL, GENtUS, 
Cf. F. congénial: prob. a mod.L, congenidlis pre- 
ceeded both.] 

1, Of persons and their attributes: Partaking of 
the same genits, disposition, or temperament ; 
kindred, sympathetic. Const. 27/2 (somettmes fo). 

¢ 1625 Worron(J.), A kind of congenial composure, as we 
may term it, to the likeness of our late sovereign and 
masier, 1647 Brrxennian On #etcher's Wks, Fletcher's 
keen trebble, and deep Beaumont's hase, ‘Two, full, ccn- 
genial souls. 1700 Drvnen #addes Pref. (Glohe) 503, I found 
[ had a soul congenial to his (Chancer’s] 1792 Bosweti. 
Fehuson an. 1753 Uis religions and political notions [were] 
so congenial with Ihose in which Langton had been edu- 
cated. 1797 Gopwin Auguirer i. xv. 137 With a soul con- 
genial to the noblest. 1830 D'Israrts Chas. 7, TEL vi. 63 
‘This great Painter [Rubens] found. .in Charles. .a congenial 
spirit, 1867 Freeman .Vorw, Cong. (1876) 1. vi. 456-4 prince 
whose tastes were in many respects congenial wnh his own 

b. of things. 

1692 Drvoes F'ss. on Satire Vou look with pleasure 
on those things which are somewhat congenial, and of a 
remole kindred to your own conceptions, 1774 Warias 
Hist. Bug, Poetry xxiv Ub 59 Poetry and music are con- 
genial. 1823 D'Israrer Cur, 477.11850) EE. 399 ‘The con- 
genial histories of literuture and of art are accompanied by 
the same periodical revolutions. 

2. Sniled or agrecable to one’s temperament or 
disposition ; to one’s taste or liking. Const. 0. 

1770 Gounsm. Des, Vit/, 234 To me more dear, congenial 
to my heart. 178: Ginnon Deed. & F xivii. W764 ‘Phe 
controversies of the tines were congenial to his temper and 
understanding, 1835 ‘Tmriwart Greece 1. viii. 334 The sea 
was an element never congenial to the spirit of Spartan 
warfare, 1878 Posw. Switn Carthage 339 ‘The congenial 
task of following up his rival Syphax. 

b. éransf, Suited to the nature of anything. 

{azz Suariess, Charac. (1737) INL. 403 Nothing is .. 50 
natural, so con-genial to the liberal Arts, as that reigning 
Liberty and high Spirit of a People] 1738 Wed. Ess, 5 
Obse rst. (ed. 2) IV, 397 ‘Fhese Things..relaxing the Solids 
by their kindly Heal which some, fond of Words, would 
call congenial, 1813 Gert, Mag. LAXXATLL mn. 246 When 
transplanted to the classic and congenial soil of Italy. 1830 
Lye tue, Geol. 1875) TH. ur xxxv. 280 The food most 
congenial 1o this species. .is abundantly distributed. 

+3. Belonging to any being from birth, or by 
nature ; innate, natural, Convenitar. Ods. 

1664 H. Power frp. Phifos. unt. 133 The Magnetical 
Lffluviums are not Innate and Congenial to the Stone, but 
procecd ab extrinseco, 1690 Locks //sant, Cad. nei. § 17 
‘Those more natural and congenial [Ideas] which it (the 
Soul} hath in itself, nnilerived from the body, @1g11 Ken 
fiymus Evang, Poet. Wks. 1721 1, 102 Bless'd are all they, 
who.. purge themselves from their congenial stain. 19775 
Potr Chirurg. Vhs. IL, 309 The congenialhernia, — Ji ds. 
(1783) LL. 23 ‘To distinguish the common rupture from the 
congenial in infants, i ; APee: 

+b. Connected with one’s birth, natal, ‘ native’. 

1697 Drvnen I engtl, Life (1721) 1. 65 Virgil suppos'd Souls 
to ascendagain to lheir proper and congeneal Stars. /éscé. 
Georg. W. 332 ‘They mount the Sky, And to their own con- 
genial Planets fly. 1774 Gonos. Vad //7s¢. (1776) ELL. 213 
In animals, the climate may be considered as congenial, and 
a kind of second nalure. 

+4. Of the same kind or genns ; congenerous. 

1669 W. Siupson //jefrol, Chyut. 87 These Diseases being 
congenial in their causes, are lhe same in their Cures. 175 
Haxeis //ermes (1841) 172 In natural species, which are con- 
genial andofkin, 1780 — Philo. fug. (1841) 40 All languages 
are in some degree congenial, and. .fonnded upon the same 
principles. 1804 W, Mitrorn ss. //armony Lang. 357 
‘The Hebrew. .and the congenial dialects of Chaldea, Syria, 
and Arabia. 


Congeniality (kyndgmijeliti). [f pree. + 
-1Ty, Cf, L, genidlitas joviality, festivity.] The 
quality of being congenial ; affinity of gentus or 
disposition ; agreeableness to one’s nature or 


tastes. 

1620 Wotton in Refig. Wotton. (1672) 299 The pride that 
I take ina certain Congeniality (as I may term it) with your 
Lordships studies, 1624 — Archit. (T.), Painters and poets 
have alwayes had a kind of congeniality. 1791 Bosweti. 
Fohkusou 26 Mar, an, 1776, 1 could not perceive in his 
characier much congeniality of any sort with that of John. 
son. 1826 Disrae.t Vie. Grey vi. iii, There is no con- 
geniality in our tastes or in our tempers. 1880 L, STRPUEN 
Pofe viii. 185 There is so much congeniality between 
Horace and Pope. 

Conge‘nialize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + -I7F.] 
In nonce-uses; a. frais. To make congenial. b. 
intr. To be or become congenial with; also fig. 

1824 Be, Jenn Corr. w. A. Knox (1834) 11.195 One can feel 
infinitely more disposed to congenialize with an honest, 
orthodox, pious dissenter, than, etc, 1817 — Life & Lett. 
Ixii, 575 Inward religion .. congenializes and cordializes 
human life. 1863 Dadlin Univ. Mdag. Oct. 440 The sunset, 
whose light congenialized with a small jewel on her brow, 

Conge'nially, adv. [fas pree.+-L¥ 2] In 
a congenial mamner. 

1749 Bortacr in Phil, Trans, XLVI. 272 The true Dia- 


CONGENIALNESS. 


mond seems to have more lapideous Juice included, and 
more intimately and congenially nnited under an equal 
Surface, than any other Body in the World, 1884 A/anch. 
Exam, 14 July 5/3 A few very dirty boys congenially 
employed in vilifying and insulting their betters. 
Conge‘nialness. vare-°. [f. as pree. + 
-NESS.] = CONGENIALITY. 
1731 Baiwey II, Congentalness, the likeness of one kind to 
Or with another. 1755 in Jouxson; also in mod. Dicts. 
+Conge‘nious, 2. 0ds. Also 7 -geneous. [f. 
L, cou- together + gezi-us +-0us8 (ef, CONGENIAL). 
The spelltng in -covs was prob. suggested by 
hontogeneous, etc. Cf. It. congeneo ‘of the same 
kind’ (Florio).] = Concrnrnous; homogencous. 
1630 Hares Gold, Rem. (1688) 364 In the blood thus 


drop‘d there remains a spirit of life conzenius to that in the | 


hody. oe J. Rosixson Stone fo Altar 87 Congeneous 
unto the former, is this mistake. 1677 HaLe Contem#i.u. 
232 This Retribution, as it is most admirably Con-genious 
and Con-natural to the right constilution of the TIumane 
Nature. 1684 tr. Honefs Aferc. Compit. xviii. 644 For what 
sooner fills the vacuities of the Flesh, lhan a congcneous 
substance. | 

Congenital (kpndgenitil), a. [mod. f. L. 
cougentt-us(see CONGENITE) + -AL. So F.congénital, 
adinitted into the 6th cd. of the Academy’s Die- 
tionary in 1835. The sense was formerly expressed 
by congenital, Vr. congénial.) 

Fxisting or dating from onc’s birth, belonging to 
onc from birth, born with onc. a. dechiz. in Pathol. 
‘as a congenital disease or defect. 

1796 A. Duncan Annals Med. 1. 20 Bronchocele..is not 
often congenital, 1807 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. 387 
Congenital hernia. 1856 Sir B. Broote J’sychol. Jing. 
I. v. 181 ‘Vhe mind of an individual who labours under con- 
genital blindness ..cannot fail to be imperfect. 1878 T’. 

Brvant Pract. Surg. 1. 365 Ordinary congenital cataract. 

b. in Bot. 

1862 Daawin Fertrh Orchids vii. 315 Whe so-called con- 
genital attachment of the pollinia by their caudicles. 

ce. in gencral use. Const. with. 

1848 Kixcsiey Saint's Trag. iv. i, The mind of God, re- 
vealed In laws, congenital wuh every kind And character 
of man. 1852 H. Kocers #ss. 1. vii. 374 Notions, coeval 
with the mind in date, congenital with is very faculties. 
182 Biackie Sted. Lang. 2 The ing peace of nature 
acing by congenital, divincly-implanted instinct. 1866 
Rincstev Lett. 11878) IL. 242 ‘The congenital differences of 
character in individuals. 1879 M. Arnoun Wired Ess, 69 


‘The French people, with its congenital sense for the power 


of social intercourse and maniters. 

Congenitally kgndgcnitali , adv. [f. pree. 

+-L¥ 4.) Ina congenital way ; from birth. 

1862 Darwin Fertil, Orchids i. g Vollinia furnished. . with 
a caudicle, congenitally atlached to a viscid disc. 1884 A. 
j. Exus in Athenvum 12 Jan. 55/2 If..the parents are nol 
rongenitally deaf the offspring is in no danger. 

+ Conge'nite, @. Ols. Also 7-8 -it. [ad. L. 
congenil-us born together with, connate, eo¢val, f. 
con- together + gent/us born, produced.) 

Born or produced along with, connate, congenital; 
belonging by nature, natural. Of ideas, prin- 
ciples, ete. : Innate. Const. fo, with. 

1610 Donne /’sendo- Martyr xii. 173 ‘This,.is our firsi, 
originary, naturall, and congenile obedience, to obey the 
Prince. 1621 Berton Anat, Mel, 1. it. 1. v, [Causes] con- 
genit or born with us, are either natural, as old age, or 
preter nataram, 1667 Bovir Orig, Formes & Qual. 3 The 
antient Corpuscularian Philosophers .. were .. reduced to 
make Motion congenite to Malter. 1722 BLackmore Crea- 
tion Pref. (1786) 2 ‘Vhese original independent ideas, that 
owe not their being to the operation of the understanding, 
but are .. congenite and co-existent will it. @1716 Sovurn 
Serm. VIL. xiii, (R.), Sinful habits... congenit with our 
nalures, , 

+ Congenited, #//.2. Obs. [f.as prec. +-ED.] 
Born or produccd togcther, united in birth or origin. 

1630 T, Westcote Devon. (1845) 95 They [Exe and Barle} 
were at their first springs congennited, being sprung not 500 
paces distant one from the other. 

+ Congeniture. O¢s. [f. L. type *congenttiira, 
f. ppl. stem congenit- (sce CONGENITE) : see -URE.} 

1730-6 Bary (folio), Congenilure, the Birth of Things at 
the same ‘Time. 

+Co‘ngeon, co‘njon. O/s. Forms: 3 ?ean- 
gun, 4 kKongon, conjoun, -ioun, -gioun, § 
conion(e, coonyone, counjon, congyn, 5- con- 
geon. [The phonology and final stress in verse 
show this word to be of French origin. In all 
probability cazguz in the earlicst quot. is the samc 
word, and stands for caugrui ot canjun (g for 7 
being not infrequent in ME, cf. the form songozz), 
repr, an ONF. “caugiuz, cangeoi :—late L. cambio, 
cambionem (etted in Grimm Deut. Afythol., tr 
Stallybrass 1888, vol. IV, 1754, and thenee in 
Heuschell’s Da Cangc), a CHANGELING (Ger. 
qwechselbale a child of an ineubus, demon, or 
hag, substituted for a human child) f. camédire to 
change. 

The ME. forms have suffered at the hands of bad copyists 
and editors, who have turned conjon into conjon, contoun (= 
coujoun) into cofnoun, with other hlundered spellings. A 
derivation from cambio fits the sense, for changelings were 
popularly held to grow up dwarfs or deformed in body (cf. 
sense 1), and deficient in intellect (sense 2), and to be called 
one was a grievous insult is elaaa 3,4) The difficulties are 
(1) the apparent rarity of the word in Fr., where the only 
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instance yet ciled is one of 1427 in Du Cange. repeated 
yee roy, under the form changon ‘terme injurieux’, 
which is app. the central F. form, standing for changeon, 
chanjon, (2) the AFr. orearly ME. change of can- to con- ; 
this took place before the retraction of the stress from the 
final syllable, and may have been owing to association with 
the prefix cov-.]} 

1. A dwarf, or congenitally deformed man. 

¢1230 Hali Meid. 33 Beo he cangun oder crupel .. pu 
most to him halden.  a1qoo Sat. Blacksmiths in Kel, Ant, 
I. 240 The cammede kongons cryen after col! coll ¢1440 
T'romp. Parv. go Coonyone [s.r. conione or dwerhe, 
dwerwe, Pynson 1499 congeon or dwerfc], sessilins. €1475 
Pict, Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 806/6 fic tantellus, a congym. 
(1617 Mixsueu Dactor, *Congeon, An old English word 
signifyiog the same that Dwarfe in our common speech. 
1706 Putcurs (ed. Kersey), t Congeon, a Dwarf, a Person of 
low stature (ods. Hence in Kersey, Barey, etc.,and 1768 
Cuattrrton Passing of old Bridge Wks. 11.280 A Congeon 
Squier bare in his Hande his Helmet.) 

. A half-wit; an imbeetle; = CHANGELING 4. 

cr28s S. Eng. Leg. 1. 412/321 ‘Loke’ he seide ‘this olde 
conjoun [St. John], in his olde liue, hou he pleizez with bis 
3ongue brid!" ¢ 1330 Arts. & Afer/. 206 Sir, our king is bot 
& conjoun: Tho he seighe swerdes drawe To fle sone he 
was wel fawe. 1340 Ayend. 76 Pet byep pe small stones of 
gles ssynynde, and be conioun[F. sesard ] his bayp(=buys 
them] uor rubys, uor safyrs, oper uor emeroydes. pet byeb 
as iueles 10 childeren. 

3. A derisive or contemptuous term applicd to a 
child. 

(Cf. Ger. wechselbalg ; Sc. croot, cruit, a puny, pigmy, de- 
gre re child, applied in contempt or anger to any little 
child.) 

1330 Arth. & Alerl, 1071 That child was bot of yeres two 
. The lustice seyd, Thou gabbest, conioun. 2arqooChester 
PL x. Slaughter of Innoc. (1843) 1.177 flered, That vile 
counjon {the babe Christ], that thus would reave me of my 
crowne. Jéid. 1.178 Soldéer, But for to kill such a congeon 
Meshames sore by Mahounde. /Sfd.1. 179 With this speare 
I thinke to assaie To kille manye a Salle congion: ‘These 
congeones in the cloutes I will kill. 

4. An offensive term of abusc or dislike. 

c1jz00 A. Alis. 1718 Darie, the kyng ofalle kynges..Sente 
gretyng, withouten honour To the yonge rohbour Alisaun- 
dre! thou conioun { printed coinoun] wode. a Lane. P. 
PU. A, x1, 86 And nou cometh a conioun and wolde cacchen of 
my wittes. 1399 — Asch. Kedeles mt. 46 Thanne cometh ther 
a congioun with a grey cote, asnot of his nolle as he the nest 
made. ?a1g00 Chester I'l. ii. Death of Abel (1843) 1. 40 
Saye, thou caittiffe, thou congeon, Weneste thou to passe 
one of renowne? 

Conger! (kgnygo1). Forms: 4 kunger, 5-7 
cunger, congre, (5 cungur, -gyre, -gger, con- 
gur(e, -ggyre, 6 congar, coonger), 6- conger. 
[a. OF. cougre:—L. congr-um (eonger), ad. Gr, 
yéy7p0s, all in same sense.] 

1. A large species of cel living in salt water and 
attaining a length of from six to ten feet; it ts 
caught for food, being common on the coasts of 
Britain and other European countries, but rare 
along the American coast of the Atlantie; the 
sea-eel. 

{1213 Rot. Chart, (Rolls) 194 Mabeant totam emptionem 
miulvellorum et congruorum. . per totam Corn{ubiam].] ¢ 1300 
Sat. People Nildare ii. in E. E. P. (1862) 153 Mani grete 
kunger swimmep abute pi fete. c1325 Corr de L. 3515 
Fysch, flesch, salmoun and cungyr Off us non schal dye for 
hongyr. 1398 Trevisa Barth. de 2? Ry xin. xxvi. (1498) 462 
The Congre hath many wyles and is wytte and wyly of 
gelynge of meete. c1qzg Ang. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 641/38 
Flic congruus, a conggyre. 14.. Black Bk. of Admiralty 
II. 103 Also of purpats, samoun, cungger, and turbut. 1516 
in Lodge /ilust, Brit. Hist. (1791) 1. 13, I have sent by this 
berer..x pasties of congars. 1597 SHAKS. 2 //en./V’, un. iv. 
266 Fates Conger and Fennell. 160z Marston Antonio's 
Rev. u.i, If..a mermaid be half a fish and halfe cunger. 
1676 Watton Angler w. xiii. (1791) 185 The mighty Conger, 
taken often in Severn about iE ipicomer. 1791 Wotcotr 
(P, Pindar) Rights of Kings Wks. 1812 I. ens snatch 
a wriggling Conger from the flood. 1881 F. Day Fishes 
Gt. Brit, VW. 251 ‘The conger is very sensible to atmospheric 
changes. 0 

2. Applied in abuse to a man. 

1 Haks, 2 /fen. JV, uw. iv. 58 lang yourself, you 
muddy conger, hang yourself! 

3. Comb, Conger-doust, -douce, dial. [doust 
dust, powder], congcr dried and powdcred for 
making fish soup; conger-head, a term of abuse. 

1630 Dekker 2nd J. Lionest Wh, Wks. 1873 I]. 140 She 
nibbled but wud not swallow the hooke, because the Cunger- 
head her husband was by. 1808 PotwHeEte Coruish Voc., 
Conger-dousts, 1865 Coucn Brit, Fishes IV. 345. 1880 
E. Cornwall Gloss.s.v., Conger-doust, Up to the beginning 
of the present century, n large trade existed between Corn- 
wall and Catholic countries in Conger-douce. 

+Conger? (kenge). Obs. [Of doubtful origin 
and form.) See quots. 

To Kersey is due the statement (or suggestion) that the 
word was originall ures or F. congres, subsequently 
treated as a plural, with singular conger. Dut it is to 
be noted that in most of the quots. conger is applied to 
the association, not to a member of it. Dailey refers it 
tentatively to conger the fish, which may indicate n con- 
temporary joke. 

arjoo B, Ik. Dict. Cant. Crew, Conger, a Set or Knot of 
Topping Book-sellers of London, who agree. .that whoever 
of them Buys a good Copy, the rest are to take off such a 
particular number, .in Quires, on easy Terms, 1706 Puit- 
ups (ed, Kersey), Congress or Congers, a particular Society 
of Booksellers, who put in Joynt Stocks for the Buying and 
Printing of Copies, and Trading for their common Advan. 
tage, 1721 Baitey, Congre,a Society of Booksellers, who 
have a ein Stock in ‘Trade, or agree to Print Books in 


CONGESTED. 


Co-partnership. — (1731) vol. II. Conger, Congre, a societ 
of booksellers. .of 10 Ge ore. -80 called, because asa ‘rome, 
conger eel is said to devour the small fry, so this united 
body overpowers young Sad single traders. 1754 Connois- 
seur 31 Jan. No.1. 3 That book in the phrase of the Conger 
is best, which sells most. /éfd,, We must not however think 
the members of the Conger strangers to the deeper parts of 
lilerature, 1886 F.H. Rivincton in A thenweme 9 Jan, 67 
If the statement. .were in the book of a member of one of 
the London Congers, or societies of booksellers, it would 
be a copy of the usual statement sent to each shareholder 
by the managiog partner. r 

Conger 3, cunger (k»nga:). Adialectal name 
of thecueumber in the Midland counties of England. 

1854 Miss Baker Northamptonsh. Gloss. 1. 140 So general 
is this word that an eminent seedsman informs me that 
cottagers and market gardeners... usually ask for conger 
seed. [1891 It is now less common, though still in use from 
S. Lincolnshire to Warwickshire.} 

Conger-eel (kgnger,l). [f. Concer? + Eru.] 

1, =Concer’. 

1602 Carew Cornwall (1811) 97 Called a conger-eel. 
1620 Vexner Via Recta iv. 76 The Conger is a long round 
fish, in shape like vnto a great Eele, and is therefore called 
the Conger-Eele. 1813 Bincrey Anim. Biog. (ed. 4) U1. 5 
When at its full size the Conger Eel nas sometimes been 
known to measure more thao ten feet inlength. 1843 Penny 
Cycl, X XV. 490/2 The conger-eel. .is readily distinguished 
.. by the upper jaw being the longest. 


2. In U.S. applied to other species of eel, esf. on 
the Atlantic Coast to Zoarces anguillaris of the 
family Lycodide: see also LAMPER-EEL, 

+Conge‘riate,v. Obs. rarve—'. [f. L. congeria 
or congertiés (see next) + -ATE3.) ¢rans. To pile up, 


heap together. 

1627-47 Fertuam Resolves 1. xliv. 139 How ayery must 
they [fancies] needs be, that are congeriated wholly, on the 
fumes, perhaps, of distempered braines. 

Congeries (kéndgieri,iz). [a. L. congerics 
heap, pile, colleeted mass, f. cougerére to carry to- 
gether: see Concest.) A collection of things 
merely massed or heaped together; a mass, heap. 

a 1619 Fotneray A¢heom, 11. x. § 3 (1622) 303 Yet is hee a 
congeries..a masse of many vnlike and repugnant affec- 
tions. 1678 Cupwortn /nfell, Syst. 1. iv. 423 A meer Heap 
and Congeries of Dead and Stupid Matter. 1725 BRADLEY 
Fam, Dict., Clouds, a Congeries chiefly of watry Par- 
ticles, x Smeaton Edystone L. § 11 The congeries of 
rocks caer the Edystone. 1849 Mars. Somervitte Con. 
nect. Pays. Se. xxxvil. 414 It [the Milky Way] is a vast and 
somewhat flattened stratum, or congeries of stars, 1875 
Stunss Const. /list, 11. xx. 383 A curious congeries of 
towers, halls, churches, and chambers. 


Congermiinate, v. rave~'.  [f. ppl. stem of 
L. cougeriniuare to shoot forth at the same time: 
see Con- and GERMINaTE.) (nr. ‘To germinate 
or develop together. 

1822 T. Tavior Apuleius 29 Now she, congerminating 
(congerminascenti) with me into an equality of love. 

Congeroid, bad form of Congroip. 

+Congest, sé. Os. rare. [ad. L. congest-us 
aceumulation, hcap, f. ppl. stem of congertre: sce 


next.) A collected mass, a collection ; a conerction. 

©1630 Jackson Creed v. xv. Wks. IV. 106 Sense is of con- 
cretes or congests, not of abstracts or essences, Jdfd, x1. \. 
Wks. X. 92 Any heap or congest may become greater by 
addition of matter, 1657 G. Starkey /felmnont’s Vind. 36, 
I wrote a Congest of methodical Arguments. 


Congest (kgndzcst), v. [f. 1. congest-, ppl. 
stem of conger-cre to carry togethcr, collect, heap 
up, ete. (whence also the freq. congestdre).) 

+1. trans. To bring or gather together, to collect; 


to heap up, to mass. Oés. 

1838 Letanp /fin. I. p. xxi, The Writers, whose Lyves 
I have congestid ynto foure Bokes. a 1619 FotHrray 
Atkeomt. ws i. § § (1622) 205 Ie had congested and amassed 
together such infinite monies. 1664 Evetyn Sylva (1679) 28 
‘The leaves of oak abundantly congested on snow, preserves 
it. 166711. More Div. Dial. w. xxxii. (1733) 382 If all were 
congested together out of Ilistory touching that Church, 
1758 R. Brookes Pract. Physic(ed. 3) 11. ae These diseases 
generally arise from n viscid Serum or Chyle congested in 
the Mesentery, and which obstructs its Glands. 

2. vefl. and intr. To gather together; to accunu- 


late to execss, to become congested. 

2859 I. Tavior Logic in Theol, 247 The secularism of the 
present time .. congests itself .. into a proposal of this sort. 
1883 Pall Mail G. 30 Mar. 2/1 If capital is frightened away 
from Parisian house speculations for a time, it will congest 
somewhere else. , 

3. érans. To affcet with congestion; to produce 


congestion in. Chiefly in passive: see next 2. 


Congested (kfndzestéd), o4/. a. [f. prec.] 

+1. tcaped together; accumulated. 

1578 Banister //ist, AJan Ep. Ded. 1 To lye waste, and 
voyde, as a rude congested heape. 1651 Ociuay sop 
(166s) 164 On watry Mountains and congested Floods. 

2. Afed. Overcharged with an unnatural aceumu- 


lation of blood; affceted with congestion. 

Cf. quot. 1758 in ConcesT v. 1. 4 4 

1856 Kane Arct. Expt. I. xx. 260 Their eyes being so 
congested by the glare of the sun that they are. .nearly 
blind. 1865 R. unter in Alorx. Star 23 Feb., We phy: 
sicians say, the lung is congested: by which we mean that the 
vessels are full almost to bursting. 1877 Roarrts //andbh. 
Med. 1. 26 The functions of a congested organ are often 
materially and seriously interfered with. . 

b. érausf, Filled up by an obsiructive aceumu- 


lation ; overerowded. 


CONGESTIBLE. 


1862 B. Tavtor ffome §& Abr, Ser. u. v. 347 While the 
atmosphere is heavy, portentous, congested (to borrow a 
medical word, which expresses the feeling better than any 
other’. 189: Newspaper, The effects of the congested 
state of the goods traffic are now being felt in almost every 
industry.—A scheme for relieving the congested districts in 
Ireland by means of emigration. 

3. Bot. ‘Crowded very elosely’ (7reas. Bot. 
1866). 

Conge'stible, «. 
-BLE.] 

1730-6 Battery (folio), Congestitle, that may be hea 
re or gotten together. Hence in Jounson, and other 

icts. 

Congestion (kfndze:styan). a. F. congestion 
(16th e, in Paré), ad. L. congest?én-ent, n, of action 
from congerére: see CONGEST v.] 

+1. The action of gathering or heaping together 
in a mass; a crowding together; accumulation. 

1593 Nasu Christ's T. (2613) 17 The Earth, a congestion 
or heaping up of grosse matter together. 1633 ‘I. ApaMs 
ia 2 Peter ii. 2 The attraction or congestion of this tn- 
mult. 67x Everyn Diary 17 Oct., Most of the church. 
yards..were filled up with. .the congestion of dead bodies 
one upon another, for want of earth, even to the very top 
of the walls. 4 

tb. concr. A heap, pile. Oés. 

1664 Evetyn tr. Freart’s Archit. 120 Those irregular con- 
gestions, rude and brutish inventions. 1834 Sir H. Taytor 
Artevelde w. v. iti, A huge congestion of unmetholised 
matter. ¥ i 

+2. Afed, The aeeumulation of blood or morbid 


matter in any part of the body; ‘a collection of 


inatter, as In abscesses and tumours’ (J.). Ods. 

1634 T. Jounson Parcy’s Chirurg, 250 There are two 
general causes of Impostumes, fluxion, and Congestion. 
3802 Med. Frn/. VIII. 211 Some symptoms of beginning 
congestion of blood in the head began to show themselves. 
1811 Hoover Med. Dict. 7992 Crying unloads the head of 
congestions. A 

Hence b. Congestion ofan organ: an abnormal 
aecumulation of blood in its vessels, by whieh its 
funetions are disordered. 

1803 Med, Fri, UX. 325 The second or local Sthenic 
Congestion is..one of the most frequent causes of Apoplexy. 
1845 G. Day tr. Stinon's Anim. Chem. I. 265 Blood was 
again taken, in consequence of further symptoms of con- 
gestion, 1875 B. Ricttarpson Dis. Mod. Life 65 The 
diseases included under the names of catarrh, bronchitis, 
congestive bronchitis, congestion of the lungs, pneumonia. 

3. transf. and fig. A crowding together or ac- 
eumulation which disorganizes regular and healthy 
activity; congested or overerowded condition, as of 
population, traffie, ete. 

3868 Bricut Sf. /red. 1 Apr., The whole system [of Par- 
liamentary representation] was in such a state of congestion 
that it could not be tolerated any longer. 1883 P. S. Ronin- 
son Saints & Sinners 12 Congestion of traffic. 1887 Zines 
(Wkly. ed.) 25 Feb. 9/3 Emigration was gradually relieving 
that local congestion of the population. 

Congestiparous, @. Aled. [f. L. congest-us 
ConcEstT sé. + -parts producing + -ous.] ‘ Applied 
to remedies whieh produce congestion or the differ- 
ent forms of Contrafluxion.” 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Congestive (kfndze'stiv), a. [f. L. congest-, 
ppl. stem (see Concest v.)+-1VE.] Relating to, of 
the nature of, or produeed by, congestion. 

1846 WoRcESTER cites Mott. 1864 Daily Tel, 6 Sept., 
The immediate cause of deceased’s death was congestive 
apoplexy. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 235 Many of 
these dropsies are of congestive origin. 

Congette, -ing, var. of Congect, -Ine. Obs. 

Congey, -eye, obs. f. Concer. 

Congiary (kendgiari). Rom. Antig. (ad. 1.. 
congtart-um lit. a vessel that holds a eongius, f. 
congius: see below and -ary.] A gift divided 
among the people or the soldiers, orig. something 
measnred in a eongius, snch as corn or wine. 

(Some dictionaries give congiary also as a coin: tbis is an 
error founded on quots. 1697, 1727.) 

1601 Hoitanp Pray II. 427 It is said that Ancus Martius 
-.gaue vito the people a congiary or largesse of 6000 
Modij of salt. 1697 Evetyn Desc. Medals 187 The Gift of 
Largesses and Congiaries in Provisions of Corn, &c., ap- 
pearing in the Reverses. 1702 W. Wotton 72st, Ronee vi. 
85 Marcus gave a Congiary to the People. 1727-51 Cttant- 
Bers Cycl., Congiarium, congiary, among medalists, a gift, 
or donative, represented on a medal .. Nero, whose con- 
giaries are the first that we find re resented on medals, 
gave four hundred sesterces. 1832 Blackw, Mag. XXXII. 
607 To the citizens of Rome. .he presented, in one congiary, 
about two guineas and a half a-head. 

Congie, obs. f. Concer. 

Conging: sce ConcEE v. 

Congioun, var. of Concron. Ods. 

| Congius (kendgids). Pl. -ii, (L.] 1, Rom, 
Antlig. A measure for liquids, eontaining the eighth 
part of a Roman amphora, or about 7 pints. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. P. xtX. exxviii. (2498) 392 
Congius conteyneth sixe Sextarius. c¢1420 Pale. on 
ffusb, wW. 108 Ffor greatest treen.. vi Congeus or iv of it 
ymmote. 1600 Hontanp Livy xxv. ii. 546 For every street 
throughout the citie, was allowed a Congius of oyle. 1821 
J. Q. Avams in Davies Afefv. Syst. 1. (1871) 82 There is a 
eandard congius of the age of Vespasian still extant at 

ome. . 

2. Pharm, The pharmaceutical name fora gallon, 
Tepresented in preseriptions by the letter C. 

Vou. H. 


(f. L. congest- ppl. stem + 


| 
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+ Congla‘ciate, v. Ofs. [f ppl. stem of L. 
conglacta-re to freeze up, f. con- together + glacidre 
to make or tim to iee, f. glaciés ice.] 

1. trans. To convert into ice, to freeze. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies \t. ix. 284 Our Colledge Ale.. 
being conglaciated,.. npon_a Thaw never returned to its 
self, 7béd. t. xii, 322 The Salt invigorating the Cold of the 
Water, and so conglaciating the snow. 

b. To make solid like ice (by other means than 
cold); to congeal, petrify. 

1660 H. More Alyst. Gadi. vt. ix. 234 Thunder. .conglaci- 
ates or makes rigid, fluid or soft bodies. 

ec. To make smooth like iec or glass, to polish. 

3656 TH]. More Antid. Ath. ttt. xvi, (1712) 140 To con- 
glaciate and polish the surfaces of the clouds to such an ex- 
traordinary accuracy of figure. 

2, zntr. To become ice, to freeze, congeal. 

1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u.i. 50 Neither doth .. 
any thing properly conglaciate but water. 1670 /*A/2, 
Trans. V. 2023 The Water. .did by the operation of the in- 
troduced cold. .totally conglaciate. 1808 J. Barvow Co/uimd. 
vt. 169 The waves conglaciate instant. 

Henee Congla‘ciated, Congla-ciating ///. ads. 

1666 H. More Authus. Trt. 43 ‘Vhe Moon is of a con- 
glaciated suhstance. 1660 — A/yst. Godl. vt. viii. 233 Of 
conglaciating Thunders, and the transmutation of Lot's 
wife into a pillar of Salt. 1750 Gs. Hvenrs Mardbadoes 56, 
I went down inlo several of thesc Caves. .(to find] the petri- 
fied conglaciated substances. 

+ Conglacia'tion. 07s. [n. of action f. as 
pree.: see -AtTION., So in mod.F.] 

L. The aetion or proeess of turning into, or be- 
coming, ice; freezing, eongelation. 

2640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Ade. Learn. 153 Predictions 
may be made of... Deluges, Draughts, Heates, Conglacia- 
tions. 1651 Bices New rsp. 118 Congelation or congla- 
tiation. 1699 PAdl. Trans. X XI. 341 As to their Rarifaction 
and Conglaciation. 

2. concr. Any frozen or erystallized formation. 

1750 G. Hucues Barbados u. 55 [Phe caves’] petrified 
Icicles (Gf I may so call them) and other Conglaciations. 

Conglobate (kenglebe't’, 2. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. conglobd-re to gather into a globe or ball: sce 
next.) To gather or form into a ball or globe, or 
a rounded eompaet mass. Also fig. 

1. trans, =CONGLOBE a. Chiefly in fa. pple. 

1635 Swan Spec. JL, v. § 2 (1643) 123 Not conglobated into 
one bodie as the stars are. 1671 Wittoucnay in PAs/, 
Trans. VI. 2279 The similitude of those Theca‘s, conglo- 
bated together, to the Eggs of Spiders. 1775 Jounson 
Western Ist, Wks. X. 500 Many particular features and dis- 
criminations will be compressed and conglobated into one 
oes and general idea. 1857 BerKetey Cryftog. Bot. 176 

ae conglobated without any definite order. 

. trir, (for refl.) =Coxcione b. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. i. vil. 120 Some semi- 
nall matter, which may after conglobate into the forme of 
anegge. 1650 Bunwer Anthropomet. Ep. Ded., To sun. 
mon Democritical Atomes to conglobate into an intellectual 
Form. 1803 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. XV. 490 ‘To 
suppose, that out of a chaotic mass..such mute balls should 
have conglobated, by a gravitation inherent in the matter. 

Conglobate (kp-nglobeit), a. (ad.L. conglobiat-us, 
pa. pple. of conglobd-re to gather into a globe or 
ball, f. cov- together + c/odare to make into a ball, 
f. elob-us ball, GLOBE.) 

1. Formed or gathered into a ball, ronnded, 
globular. 

1649 Davpen Death Ld. Tastings 35 All, as in their 
sphere, Were fix'd, conglobate in his soul. 1801 Home in 
Phil. Trans, XCM. 77 The kidnies are conglobate. 1845 
G, Day tr. Sémon’s Anim, Chem, 1, 193 Arterial blood, on 
being whipt, allows the fibrin to separate in short con- 
globate inasses. 1866 Treas. Bot. 320 Conglobate, collected 
into a hall, as the florets of Echinops. 

2. Phys. Applied distinetively to glands of 
simple structure, esf. those of the lymphatics ; op- 
posed to CONGLOMERATE, q.v. 

1668-6 Phil, Trans. 1. 277 Conglobate Glanduls. .contra- 
distinguished to those that (ee the name of Conglomerate 
Glanduls. 1674 /c/. IX. 118 He asserts the Lympha to 
be a particular subtile liquor, separated into the conglobale 

landuls from the Serum of the blood. 1784 Gent. Mag. 

TV. tt. Equal to the touch in every part, except where 
the conglobate glands are situated. 1836 Topp Cyci, Anat. 
I. 23/2 The lymphatic or conglobate glands compose a very 
important part of the absorbent system. 1876 Quatn Azad. 
II. 191 Lymphatic glands, named also conglobate glands. 

Henee Co'nglobately adv., in a rounded form or 


manner, 

1730-6 in Battey (folio). Hence in J. and mod. Dicts. 

Conglobated (kgnglobe'téd), p7/. a. [f. prec. 
vb.+-ED.] Gathered into a ball, rounded. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. (1834) 212/1 An impure 
mass of conglobated darkness, 1784 AN site Dairying 
147 The conglobated, or round Leaf. 1814 Worpsw. .x- 
cursion tt. 981 Conglobated hubbles undissolved. 

+b. 7%ys. = CONGLOBATR @, 2. Obs. 

1676 Phil, Trans. X1. 772 The Lymphaticks .. he will 
have to arise from Kong otited glandules. 16.. Grew 
(J.), The testicle, ..is one large conglobated gland. 

Conglobation (kgnglobél fon). (ad. L. con- 
globation-em, n. of aetion from conglobire to Cox- 
GLOBATE, Also in mod.F.] 

1. The action of gathering or forming into a 
globe or rounded mass. Also fig. 

1604 T. Waricut Passions v. § 4. 270 Ifhee hath committed 


various offences, the Conglobation and annumeration, of 
them .. cannot but stirre yp .. the auditors to abhorre him. 


CONGLOMERATE. 


1681 GLanvunn Sadducismus 1532 A piece of Wax .. rolled 
into the form of a Globe loses something of _its former ex- 
tenston, by this conglobation. 1882 StaLto Concepts & Th. 
Mod. Physics 279 The rotatory velocity [of the planets]. .at 
the moment of their detachment and conglobation. 

2. A rounded formation, a conglomeration, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Lf. tu, xiii. 138 In this spawne 
-.are to be discerned many gray specks, or little congloba- 
tions, a1697 Ausrey Nad. /list, Surrey (1719) IIL. 185 A 
huge Stone (a Conglobation of Gravel and Sand). 1788 tr. 
Swedenbore’s Wisd. Angels 1. § 207 Successive Composi- 
tions, or Confasciations and Conglobations from simple 
Things. 1854 7ai?’s Alag, XXL. 454 ‘That heterogeneous 
conglobation, that..multi-mosaic monarchy. 

Conglobe {kgngléwb), v. (a. F. conglobe-+ 
(16th e. in Paré), ad. L. conglohire to CONGLOBATE.] 
‘To gather or form into a ball or globe, or a 
rounded eompact mass. Also fig. &. trans. 

1535 Stewarr Cro. Scot. 111. 329 His ennimeis ..Con- 
globit war togidder in ane glen. 1593 Nasur Christ's 7. 
(1613) 123 Vnsatiable Art-searching Aristotle, that in the 
round compendiale bladder of thy braine, conglobedst these 
three great bodies, EEeauen, Marth, and .. Walers, 1667 
Mitton /. /. vit. 239 Then founded, then conglob'd Like 
things to like. 19742 Pork Jac. 1v. 79 Orb in orh, con- 
glob'd are seen The buzzing Bees about their dusky Queen. 
1839 Daitey /estus xx. (1848) 254 All elements Conglobe 
themselves from chaos, purified. 1882 SrreLey Vat. Aelig. 
236 The influence which draws together and conglobes cer- 
tain individuals into a living society. 

b. intr. (for refl.) 

1600 W.W arson Ouodiibets Relig. & St, (1602) 3 Hereupon 
the fire .. conglobed together in the highest cloud, 1667 
Minton 7%. 4. vit. 292 As drops on dust conglobing from 
the drie. 1grg-20 Pork Jd xvit. 498 ‘The big round drops 
.. Conglobing on the dust. 1880 Browsine 2a a Lert 
so ‘Uhe downy swathes fof cloud] combine, Conglobe. 

Ilenee Conglo-bed f7/. a. 

822 TY. Tavior tr. eipuéetas WwW. 86 In a condensed and 
conglobed band. 

+ Conglo‘bulay, ¢. Oés. [f. Cox- + GLosuLar, 
after the pree. derivatives of 1. conglohére.]  Ga- 
thered into a rounded form, globular. 

1741 ‘IT. Frascutas tr. Crcevo's Wad. Gods i. 142 Let us 
examine the Earth. .Solid, round, and conglobular. 

+Conglo’bulate, ¢. Of. /iys. [f. L. con- 
together + glohu/-us little ball, globule dim, of 
globus ball) + -aTe4, on the analogy of conglobate 
(as =con- + glob-us +-ATES]) = CONGLOBATE @. 2. 

1joz Foven Cold Baths t iv. (1709) 118 Glands, whether 
conglobnlate, or conglomerate. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Ol. 
serv. Surg. \177t) 270 Vhe Lymph in Conglobulate Glands. 

Conglo‘bulate, v. rare. [fas pree. +-ATE?.] 
tulr, Yo collect into a rounded or compact mass. 

1768 Jounson in Boswe/f, A number of them [swallows] 
conglobulate together, by flying round and round, and then 
all in a heap throw themselves under water. 


Conglomerate (kgngle-mérét), a and sé. [ad. 
L. conglomerdt-us, pa. pple. of conglomerdre i see 
next.] A. adj. 

1. Gathered together into a more or less rounded 
mass, or consisting of parts so gathered; clus- 
tered. Also fig. ta. as fa. pple. Obs. 


1872 Bosseweie “lroric Ww r18b, Certain trees .. bring 
forth frnit conglomerate with leaues. 1626 Bacon Sy/za 
§ 267 The Beams of Light, when tlicy are multiplied and con- 
glomerate. 

b. as adj. (In mod. use often fg. from 4.> 

1836 Tonp Cycé. Anat, 1. 246/1 [Insects] have conglomerate 
or compound eyes. 1871 Patcrave fy. Poens 113 This 
close conglomerate English speech. 1872 Ltippon Evcm, 
Relig. it. 42 All the positive religions in the world. .are alike 
conglomerate formations. 

2. Phys. Applied to glands of a eomponnd or 
eomplex strneture ; formerly, as distingnished from 
the simple ConcLoratr glands of the lymphaties. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1.377. 1668 /did. 111. 889 Concern. 
ing the Liver. .finding it to have Lobesand to be a Glandul 
of that kind, which by Anatomists are called Conglomerate. 
1785 Anat, Dial. (ed. 2) 43 A conglomerate gland is that 
which is composed of several little conglobate glands, all 
tied up together, in one common tunicle or membrane. 
3843-72 ‘I. R. Jones Anin. Kingd. ted, 4) 695 In the 
cartilaginous fishes .. the pancreas exhibits a more perfect 
development, and already presents the appearance of a con- 
glomerate gland. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex, Conglomerate 
glands, a synonym of Acinous glands, 

3. Paik. a. Applied to cartilaginous tumours 
in the neighbourhood of the parotid gland. b. Ap- 
plied to eertain compound Tubereles. 

1870 Sir J. Pacer Lect. Surg. Pathol. (ed. 3) 320 note, 
Mr. Casar Hawkins described them ..as conglomerate 
tumours. 1876 tr. Zremssen's Cycl. Med.V. 641 The tubercles 
are often aggregated in groups (Virchow's conglomerate 
tubercles). . 

4. Geol, Composed of the fragments of pre-exist- 
ing rocks eemented together; of the nature of or 
forming a conglomerate: sec B. 1. ; 

1813 BaxeweLt Jntrod, Geol. (1815) 225 The debris of 

re-existing rocks broken down and cemented together, as 
in various conglomerate rocks, 1872 Baker Nile 7rtbut. 
xiii. 227 A perpendicular cliff of conglomerate rock formed 
of rounded pebbles cemented together. /d/d. xv. 253 A 
cliff of conglomerate pebbles. 

B. sé. The adj. used aésof. [Cf mod.F. con- 


glomérat.) 

1. Geol. (=conglomerate rock.) A eomposite rock 
eonsisting of rounded and waterworn fragments of 
previously existing rocks, united into ee 

1 


CONGLOMERATE. 


mass by some kind of cement; often called prd- 
ding-stone. (Cf. BREcctA.) 

1818 W. Puitiirs Outt, Min. §& Geol. (1818) 145 When a 
sandstone contains rounded masses of coneGntble dimen- 
sions, it is termed a conglomerate, 1832 De ta Becur 
Geot, Man, 219 Conglomerates alternating with greenish 
sandstone and variously coloured marls, 1880 HavGHTon 
Phys. Geog. v. 242 This shell conglomerate is largely burnt 
for lime. 

attrib, 1846 MeCuttocn Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) L. 255 
The conglomerate hills extend through Ross-shire. 

b. transf. 

1853 Kane Grinnefi Exp. xxx, (1856) 259 Thus, dried 
apples became. .a conglomerate of sliced chalcedony. 1856 
—Arct. Expl. 1. xi. 116 A conglomerate of gravel and 
ice. 

2. fig. A mixture of various materials or ele- 
ments, clustered together without assimilation. 

1837 Wuewett //ist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 111. 399 The Eng. 
lish language is a conglomerate of Latin words, bound 
together witha Saxon cement. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. 1. 
i. 57 In that immense conglomerate of useful and useless 
knowledge. 


Conglomerate (kfnglp'mére't), 7. [f. L. cor. 
glomerat- ppl. stem of conglomera-re to roll, heap, 
or press together, f. con + g/omerd-re to form into 
a ball, f. glomer- glomus) ey) 

+1. trans. To roll or wind (thread) into a 
ball. 

1623 Cocke ram, Conglomerate, to winde vp on bottomes, 
1659 I]. More. Zonmort. Soul 1. xiii. (1662) 203 This suggests 
..the fancy.. to the Silk-worm of conglomeraling her both 
funeral and natal Clue. 

+ 2. To form into a ball or (more or less’ rounded 


mass; to heap up, heap together. ? Obs. 

1596 R. L{incur] Diedla (1877) 74 My sighes doe so con- 
glomerate the cloudes, 1635 Swan Sfec. AZ. v. ii. $11. 
16s0 J. Butwer Anthropomet, ii. (1653'71 Choakt up with 
. dust, conglomerated into dirt. 1674 Grew Anat. Plants 
it. th iv. § 2 The Viscera of an Animal, are hut vessels con- 
glomerated. 

Jig. 1767 A. Camper. Levifh. (1774) 6 Consider well 
how I have conglomerated this atchievement of erudition. 

3. To collect (separate particles or clements) 
into a coherent mass. /#¢, and fig. 

a 1691, 1882 [see Conctowrraten]. 1796 I]. Hester tr. 
St. Pierre's Stud. Nat.(1799) M1. 502 Because the Nohility 
and Clergy are conglomerated into one mass with the 
People. 1865 F. Oakiney Tractar, Movement 77 To con- 
glomerate and cement the varions forms of Tractarianism 
into something like a consistent whole. 

4, intr, Yo come together or collect into a (more 
or less’ rounded mass, or (fravsf.) into a compact 
body; to eluster together. 

1642 Ord. & Declar. both Louses, Lords Day 7 They 
conglomerated and gathered together to the number of 20 
or 23. 1666 S. Housasn Zara (1719) 48 Such noise as 
Bees commonly inake when they conglomerate. 1795 -S/. 
Tapers in Ann, Reg. 189 Their armies have conglomerated. 
1838 T. Tuomsos Chem. Org. Bodies 554 When put into 
boiling water it conglomerates into a resinous mass. 

Ilence Conglo-merated ///. a., clustered, etc. ; 
spec. in Phys. and Geol. = CONGLOMERATE @. 2, 4. 

1656 S. Hottanp Zara (1719) 79 My conglomerated Curses 
go with thee. @ 1691 Bovur If és. (1772) TT. 81 (R.) Con- 
glomerated shells, rzor Grew Cosm. Sacra 1.v. § 21 “The 
liver is one great conglomerated gland, composed of in- 
numerable small glands. 172§ Brapiey fam, Dict, Kidney, 
a Conglomerated Gland. 1816 Scott BZ. Divarf vi, Watch- 
ing the clouds as they lowered above each other in masses 
of conglomerated vapour. 2882 Grixie Te.rt-dh. Geol 1. 
i. § 3 Conglomerated iconglomeratic, made up of well- 
rounded pebbles or rocks. 

Conglomeratic (kpuglp:méretik), a. Geol. [f. 
L.. conglomerdt-unt CONOLOMERATE a. and sh. + 
“tc: in mod.F. conglomératique.] Of the nature 
or character of CoNGLOMERATE 5). 1°. 

1849 Murcison Sffuria xi. 281 Grey in colour, conglo- 
meratic and slaty. 1876 Pace ddv. Tert-6k. Geol, x. 188 
Beds ofan unmistakably conglomeratic character. 

Conglomeration (k/nglg:méré'fan). [ad. L. 
conglomeration-cm,n. of action f. conglomera-re to 
ConGLomERatE. Also in mod.F.] 

1. The action of conglomerating, or condition of 
being conglomerated. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 267 The Ee oitation and Conglo- 
meration of Sounds, 1842 Barnan /ugol, Leg., Auto-da- 


J# Introd., The conglomeration of Christian names usual 
in the families of the Aante nobfesse of Spain, 

2. quast-concr. +a. A coil or ball (of thread or 
the like). b. A collection of things joincd ina 
compact body; a cluster, coherent mass. 

1659 I]. Mort /ynort, Sout (1662) tn. xiii. 201 These 
Conglomerations of the threads of the Silk-worm. 1697 Sir 
T. P. Brount £ss. 114 Nothing but n Conglomeration of 
Vessels. 1836 Tonu Cyct. Anat. 1. 105/2, | have .. taken 
from the water a large conglomeration of male frogs. 1858 
Hawtnorne Fr. & /f. Frais. 1. 258 A confused .. con- 
glomeration of buildings. 1866 Laopon Rampt. Lect. it. 73 
That conglomeration of men we call a nation. 

Conglo‘meratory, @ rare. [f L. conglo- 
merat- ppl. stem: see CONGLOMERATE and -ory.] 
Tending to conglomeration. 

1855 J. Strane Glasgow & its Clubs (1856) 493 The con 
glomeratory ntmosphere of the Waterloo [Club], 

Conglomeri'tic, @. Geol, = CONGLOMERATIC. 

1833 G. A. Mantew Geel. S. i, Bug, 182 The lower beds 
frequently conglomeritic. 1862 Dana Man. Geol, 666 Aren- 
aceous, argillaceous, or conglomeritic. 


} 
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Conglutin (kjngl'#tin). Chem. [f. Conx- + 
GuvTin: associated with the following words.] 
A name applied by Ritthausen to the legumin of 
almonds and lupins, 

r in Watts Dict. Chem. and Supp. VIL. 380. 1886 
A.H. Cuuren Food Grains Ind. 119 Conglutin is said to 
be chiefly characteristic of the lupine. 

+ Conglu‘tinant, cz. and sé. Oés. [corresp. to 
F. conglutinant, L. conglitinant-em, pr. pple. of 
conglitindre: see next and -ANT.] 

A. aaj. ‘Gluing, uniting ; healing’. 

1828 in Wenster (who cites Bacon). 

B. sd. "A medicine that heals wounds’. 

1828 in Wenster ; and in subseq. Dicts. 

Conglu‘tinate, ff/. a. [ad. 1. conglitinat. 
u5, pa. pple. of conglitindre: see next.] 

+1. as fa. pple. = CONGLUTINATED : see next. 

1531 Exyor Gov, itt. i, All these to gether conglutinate 
and effectually executed maketh a perfecte definicion of 
iustyce. 1610 Heacey St. Ang. Crtie of God xv. xvi. (1620) 
522 Should be conglutinate in honest coniugall society. 

2. ot. Cohering as if glued together. 

1866 in Treas. Bot, 1881 Sl Bot. X. 113 Paraphyses 
slender, filiform, conglutinate. 

Conglutinate (k/ngl'#tincit’, v. Now rare. 
[f. L. conglitinat- ppl. stem of conglitindre to 
glue together, f. con- + glitinare to glue, f. gluten, 
elutin- gine. Cf. ¥. congintiner (14th c. in Littré).] 

1. frans. To glue, cement, or fasten firmly to- 


gether; to cause to cohere. 

1546 Lanciey ol, erg. De invent, 1. iii. 6a, To haue 
been compacted and conglutinated by heate and moysture 
into the perfect figure..of aman. 1658 Warpe tr. Alexis’ 
Secr. i vi. (1580) 113 a, It will conglutinate and glewe to- 
gether the two peeces. et Petty in Sprat //ist. R. Soc. 
291 (T.) Starch..will congflutinate some things. 1792 7. 
Beropors in PAI. Trans, DAXXII. 258 The lumps of iron 
. shad been softened, and conglutinated together. 

+b. Aled. To unite (wounded or ruptured parts, 
or broken bones); to heal. Also adsof. Obs. 

1863 T. Gare Antidot, tt. 56 It. .doth conglutinate greene 
and bloudy woundes. r601 Hotranp /’drny xxv. xix. II. 
206 They use the decoction of the common grasse, for to 
conglutinat wounds, 1797 J. Downinc Disord. Horned 
Cattle 66 This medicine. .conglutinates ruptured vessels. 

c. fig. 

1666 SpuRsTOWF Sprr. Chyn. Pref. (1668) 6 Love to God.. 
strongly conglutinates sll the musings of the soul. 182g 
CARLYLE Lift Schiller ur, 165 A medley of texts. .conglnti- 
nated by a stupid judgment. 

2. intr. To stick together, cohere. (Jit. and fig. 

a16ag FLetTcHeR Women Pleased v. ii, 1 would congiuti- 
nate. 1643 J. Steer tr. Fabricius’ Lup. Chirurg, xv. 64 
Lest that the Fingers should..conglutinate, I put between 
them leaden plates. 1647 /’of. Ballads Comurw, (Percy 
Soc.) 33 My fellow knaves and 1 conglutinated. 1750 1r. 
Leonardus’ Mirr, Stones 19 The prevalent driness in it 
permits it not to conglutinate. 

Conglu'tinated, Conglu'tinating f//. ad7s. 

152 Hetort, Conglutinated, conerctis, conglutinatus. 
1650 Betwer Anthropomet, 223 The Conglutinated lips 
of the neck of the wombe. 1612 Wosbee Surg. Mate Wks. 
(1653) 238 I.yme_ or some other conglutinating body. 1854 
Fraser's Mag. 1.. 329 Virdlime or some unguent equally 
conglutinating, E F 

Conglutination k/ngliz:tinelfon). [ad. 1. 
conclitination-em, n. of action f. conglitindre: 
see above. So in IF. (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. ‘The action of gluing together, or causing to 
cohere firmly by, or as by, some tenacions sub- 
stance ; the condition of being so glued together. 

1605 B. Joxson Volpone u.ii, There goes to it sixe hundred 
seuerall simples, besides some quantity of humane fat, for the 
conglutination, 1643 J. Stree tr. Fabricius’ Exp. acshghi 
viii. 38 Thin Leaden Plates... are to be put betweene the 
parts where conglutination is feared. 1729 SHELVOCKE A r- 
tillery ¥. 314 The Fastening or Conglutination of the two 
Boards. “1830 tr. Aristoph. Acharnians, ete, Knights 71 
Do yon exert the forge against his conglutinations. 

+b. Afed, Union or junction of wounded parts 
or broken bones. Ods. 

1sqt_ R. Copcann Galyen’s Terapeutyke 2 Ciijb, To tel 
all the causes that let the coition and conglutination. 1684 
tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit, xvi. g90 A bleeding Wound re- 
quires Conglutination. 19a9 T. ate tr, Freind’s Emanen- 
ologia xiii. (1752) 159 If while we nre endeavouring to 
govern the Blood, we should neglect the conglntination of 
the Vessels. 1732 Arautuxot Adiments (J.), The union or 
conglutination of parts separated by n wound. 

e. fig. and fransf. 

1608 J. Kine Serm. St. Mary's 13 ‘The composition and 
conglutination of the two principall verbes in my Text, Xeg- 
sauit ef mortuus est. 1646 Ste J. Tempre Jrish Rebell. 14 
A firm conglutination of their affections and Nationall obli- 
gations, 1867 A. J. Exus £. #. Pronunc. 1. iii. 186 Cooper 
. defines a diphthong as the ‘conglutinatio duarum voca- 
lium in efidem syllabi’, This theory of ‘ conglutination’, 
effected by the ‘glide’, is that which I have adopted. 

2. quasi-conc. A conglutinated mass. 

¢1§32 Dewes /ntrod. Fr, in Palsgr. 1053 But a conglu- 
tination and combination of the foure elementes, 1767 
Mowtacu in Pail. Trans, LV 11. 440A petrification or rather 
conglutination of many different stones, but all vitrescent. 


Conglu'tinative, «. ?0és. [a. F. congiu- 
tinatif, -tve, ad. L, type *conglitinativ-us, f. con- 
giutinal- ppl. stem: see -IVF.] Waving the quality 
of conglutinating; sfec. in Afed, having the property 
of uniting wounded parts. 

rsqr R. Coprann Guycdon's Quest. Chirurg. Anoynte 
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them with oyntementes myscatyues and conglutynatyues. 
1563 T. Gath Antidot.1. 7 Medicines conglutinatiue. 1671 
J. Weaster Metallogr, xx. 268 To stop small Hamorhages 
. by its conglutinative quality. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Con- 
egltutinative, of a gluing or sticking Quality. In Jouxson ; 
and in mod. Dicts. 

Conglutinator. rare. [Agent-u. in L. form 
from conglitina-re.] An agent that conglutinates. 

a@ ne Wooowarp Fossils (J.), The osteocolla is recom- 
mended as a conglutinator of broken bones. 

+Conglu‘tine, v. Ods. rare. [a. F. congin- 
tine-r (14th c. in Littré), ad. L. conglitinare.] 
= CONGLUTINATE v. Ib. 

1541 R, Cortanp Galyen's Terap. 2 Dj, I can nat se 
howe thou eg conglutyne it and make close. 1652 Cut- 
perrer Eng. Physic. 191 Being outwardly applied it con- 
glutineth wounds notably. 

+Conglwtinous, a. Ods.-° 
gINovs ; after conglutinate, etc.] 

Hence + Conglutinously adv. 
By conglutiuation ; with cohesion. 

1635 SWAN Spec. Af, v. § 2 (1643) 87 Whose matter is 
thick, and..not so hard as conglutinously conjoyned. 

Congo kenge). The name of a country on 
the west coast of Africa, south of the Equator, 
whence many negro slaves have been carried to 
America. Hence, the name has been given in 
N. America to negroes from Congo, and to things 
belongihg to or used by them; also (apparently), 
to various animals of black colour: cf. egro. 

1. A negro from Cougo. Congo dance: a kind of 
African dance practised by negroes. Congo pea: 
a variety of Cagay, eaten by uegroes in Jamaica. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 189/2 The Congo pea is harder and 
coarser, and is only used by negroes. 1877 F. A. Marcu 
Anglo-Sax. Gram. (1883) 36 There may be as many genders 
as Mere are sets of terminations .. the Congoes and Caffirs 
lave many. 1886 G. W. Caste in Century Mag. XXXI1. 
522/2 They from whom the dance and the place are named, 
the most numerous sort of negro in the colonies, the Con- 

oes and Franc-Congoes. /éid. 527/2 There were other 

ances ..the Voudon, and the Congo .. The latter, called 
Congo also in Cayenne, Chica in San Domingo. A 

2. Congo monkey, a black South American 
monkey, a species of the Howler, Afycetes palli- 
atus; Congo snake, a name given to one or two 
blue-black amphibians, species of Amphiuma, 
found in the southern parts of the United States. 

1865 S. TENNEY Zool, 315 The Congo Snake, Amphitima 
means, L., of the Southern States, is about twenty-eight 
inches long, hluish black. 1874 T. Bett Nat. in Nicara- 
gua 35 High up in one tree..were seated some of the hlack 
Congo monkey's (Aycetes palliatus), 

Congo, obs. form of CANGUE. 

Congor, =Concerr 3, dial. name of CUCUMBER. 

Congou (keyg, keygé). Also congo, kongo. 
[ad. Chinese Arimg-/n work, and workman, Aung: 


[f. Cox- + Guv- 


Obs. rare), 


| jw-c‘a app. tea on which work or labour is 


expended. The omission of the / is the foreigner’s 
corruption (Prof. Leggc).] A kind of black tea 
imported from China. 

1728 Lond, Gaz. No. 6376/3 Next Week will be sold, a large 
Parcel of Bohee, with some Congou and Green Tea. 17 
Snertpan Sch. Scand. v. i, Congou tea, avadavats, nn 
Indian crackers. 1845 Disraru Sydil vi. viii, A-swelling 
the receipt of customs by the consumption of Congo! | 1875 
Davy Food & Dietetics (ed, 2) 349 The chief varieties of 
black tea, arranged in (an upward order of excellence] are 
Bohea, Oolong, Congou, Campoi, etc. 

+ Congraffet, fa. pple. Obs.—* [An erroneous 
repr. of OF. eyrografes, cirograff’, pa. pple. of 
cirografer to engross, register, med.L. chirogra- 
phare, cyrograffare (Du Cange) : see CHIROGRAPH.] 
Registered, engrossed. ; 

¢1320 Cast, Love 1056 Pat foreward .. i Godes court is 
congraffet (OF. La covenant En la curt Deu ctrograffé). 

Congratulable (k/ngretiMlab’), a. [f. 1. 
congritula-ri, F. congratule-r. see -BLE.] Calling 
for congratulation ; worthy of congratulation. 

1833 Las Lett. to Talfourdin Final Mem, 273 Yariously 
. has the congratulable news affected the members. 

Congratulant (kfngretivlint), @. and sb, 
[a. F. congratulant, or ad. L. congratulant-em, 
pr. pple. of congratuldri:; see ncxt and -ant.] 

A. adj. That congratulates; expressing con- 
gratulation, B. sé. A congratulator. 

1667 Mitton ?. Z. x. 458 Forth rush’d in haste the great 
consulting Peers. .and with like joy Congratulant approach’d 
him. 1840 Blackw. Mag. XLVI. 31 The new-year's gifts... 
were divided byus children among the inferior congratulants, 
31872 Cartvir Schiller Suppl. 227 Rustic congratulants with 
their foolish rhymes would present themselves. 

Congratulate (kgngretivlet), v. [f. L. con- 
gratulat- ppl. stem of congratula-ri in samc sense, 
f. con- together + gra/ulir7 to manifest or express 
one’s joy: ef. F. congratuler (14th c. in Littré; 
now somewhat plies! 

+1. intr. To rejoice along wth another; to ex- 
press to a person one’s pleasure or gratification at 
his good fortune, success, or happincss. Const. 
qwith the person, for, ow the thing. In later use 
congratulate with =congratutlate trans. sense 4. Obs. 

1577-87 Houixsurp Scot. Chron. (1806) 11, 252 The gover- 
nor therefore, to congratulate with the earl for his return, 
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restored unlo him the chancellorship, 1598 Fioxio, Cow. 
gratnlare, to congratulate, to rejoice togither, 1609 Bisie 
(Douay) Lake i. 58 And they congratulated with her. 1619 
Doneaster Let. in Eng. & Germ. (Camd. Soc.) 201 If his 
Ma'y shall command me to returne to Francfurt to con- 
gralulate with King Ferdinand when he shall be elecled 
King of the Romans. 1647 Cromwett Let. 14 Sept. (Car- 
lyle}, Occasion as to congratulate so abundantly to rejoice 
in God's gracious dispensation unto you and by you. 1732 
Swiet Let. toGay Wks. 1761 VIII. 133, I congratulate with 
you, for losing your great acquaintance. 1777 Watson 
PAtlip [1 (4793) V1. xvi. 415 An ambassador had been sent 
to congratulate with the Duke on this desirable event. 1820 
J. Vavsor in Parr's Wks. (1828) VII. 26 Many who will 
congratulate with you upon the addition of another year to 
(your) venerable age. 1824 Lamp Let. fo Barton 24 Mar., 
I therefore most sincerely congratulate with you. 

+2. trans. To express sympathetic joy on the 
occasion of; to express Joy, pleasure, or satisfaction 
at (an event or circumstance). Oés. 

1577-87 Houixsuep Scot. Chron. (1806) II. 272 Wherefore 
antbassadors were sent from the queen regent to Philip 
and Marie to congratulate their marriage. 1597 Damien 
Civ. Wares 1. 64 (R.) To see So many hands and hearts 
congratulate Th’ advancement of his long-desir’d degree. 
1664 MarveLt Corr. Wks. 1872-5 I]. 161, I congratulate 
the happiness of your kingdom. 1688 Br. ‘Fuomas_ in 
Gutcb Coll. Cur. 1. 33a, I thank you for your congratulating 
my recovery. 1711 SrenLe Sfect. No. 168 » 2, I seud you this 
to congratulate your late Choice of a Subject. 1766 Giszon 
Decl, §& F. 1. v.93 The obsequious assembly congratulated 
their own and the public felicity. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. 
France 1. 226 Verses and sonnets .. congratulated our 
wedding-day. 1805 W. TayLor in dun, Xev. M1. 512 The 
friends of liberty came to congratulate his arrival. 1819 
Hazutr Polst. Ess. 88 Mr. Southey .. congratulates the 
successes of the son, 

+b. To express such joy by some significant act ; 
to celebrate with. Obs. 

1583 Stuppes Anat. Adus. nu. 2 You are most hartily wel- 
come, and I .. to congratulate your comming, will impart 
vnto you the substance and effect therof iu as few words as 
Tcan, 1614 Br. Hatt Aecollect, Treat. 289, 1 desired to 
coupe clats your happy Returne with some worthy present, 
1636 Winturop fist. New Eng. (1825) 1. 187 The ships 
congralulated his election with a volley of great shot. 
2166r Futver IVorthies (1840) I. 415 The university of 
Oxford congratulated his birth with printed poems. 

te. Const. fo, unto, the person, also with 72- 
direct obj. (dative). Obs. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr... iii. 143 ‘They may con- 
gratulate to themselues the warme side they walke in. 
1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. ut. 228 These are blessings 
which .. all our friends have congratulated unto us. 1676 
Drvpen Aurengz. Ded., The Subjects of England may 
justly congratulate to themselves thai both .. our Govern- 
ment, and..our King secure us from any such Complaint. 
1909 Stryee Alun, Ref. I. vii. 106 Should 1 not. .congralu- 
late you this so great Bareiaes «befallen you. /4/d., Con- 
gratulate England her felicity and her Queen. 1710 R. 
Warp Life H. More 59 To whont he heartily congratulated 
such Dignities. 

+d. Const. with the person. Obs. 

1618 Mro. Buckincuam in Fortescue Papers 49 To con- 
gralulate with him the rendring of that town. 1654 H. 
Lestrance Chas. [ (7655) 136 An Ambassador..sent to 
congratulate with their Majesties, the bappy birth of their 
second Daugbler. 1705 Br. Patricx Comuu. 2 Kings x. 15 
Who .. came .. to congratulate with him his happiness in 
fulfiling God’s commands. 


+3. To rejoice at (a thing) ; to hail. Ods. 

1622 Donne Serm. Lai. iv. 20 Whosoever. .hath lamenied 
a danger and then congratulated a deliverance, he will 
provide againat a relapse. 174x Rictarpson Pamela II, 
286 See what Marriage and Repentance may bring a Man 
to! I beartily congratulate this Change. 

4. To address (a person) with expressions of joy 
or satisfaction on an occasion considered fortu- 
nate ; ‘to compliment upon any happy event’ (J.); 
to felicitate. Const. ov, «pon (formerly for), or 
with clause. 

1548 Haut Chron, 164, The enhabitauntes..sent to him 
niessengers. .thanking and congratulaling him for his thither 
comming. 61x Brae x Chron. xviii. 10 Hee sent Hadoram 
his sonne to King Dauid. .10 congratulale (//¢é. blesse) him, 
because hee had fough! against Hadarezer. 105 Bovte 
Orcas, Refi, w. xviii. (1675) 276 Eusebius. .congratulated my 
Friend for his escape. 1667-8 Perys Diary 5 Mar., All the 
world..did congralulale me, and cry up my speech as the 
best thing a ever heard. 1700 Daevpen Fadles, Pal. § 
Arc. m. 730 The king in person..Comforts the sick, con- 
gratulales the sound. 1769 Br. Warsurton Lett. (1809) 445 
‘To congratulate him in having got well ridof (them). “1790 
Burre /». Kev. 8 Am 1 10 congratulate an highwayman... 
who has broke prison, open the recovery of his natural 
righls? 1840 Macautay Ciive 49 Clive..congratulated them 
on the good fortune whicb had freed them from a tyrant. 
1883 G. Liovp £6 & Flow 1. 27 Congratulating him about 
his success in the School of Art. 

b. vef. To call or account oneself happy or 
fortunate in relation to some matter. (Same Const.) 

1664 H. More Alyst. /nig. i. 2 Vo congratulate our selves 
that we are neither Turks nor Papisis. 1752 JONSON 
Rambler No, 206 ? 9 He often congratulated himself that he 
had none of that disgusting excellence, etc. 1796 BURNEY 
Mem, Metastasio W1. 45 Congratulating myself for the 
good fortune which has procured me such valuable friends. 
1860 Tyxpatt Glac. 1. xi. 79 We congratulated ourselves 
upon this, 

ce. absol. To offer congratulations. 

1630 J. Rous Diary (Camd.) 56 The Spanish embassador, 
coming to the King 1o congratulate, fell all along. a@ 1800 
Cowrtr Ff, Protest, Lady, A stranger's purpose in these 
lays Is to congratulale and not to praise. 1837 CARLYLE 
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Fr. Rew. i. ¥1. iii, Mayor Pache, not prompt enough in de- 
nouncing these Pitt Plots, may congratulate about them now. 

+5. To salutc, Ods. 

1578 Tuynnz Perf, Ambass. Vip. Ded., But also desirous 
.. to congratulate your Lordship with the tokens of my old 
vowed aclitie. 1588 Suars. L. L. L£. v. i, 93 It is the 
Kings most sweet pleasure and affection, to cougratulate 
the Princesse al her Pauiliou. 1389 Purtenuam Eng. Poesie 
ut. xxiv. (Arb.) 292 To congratulat and salute by giuing a 
becke with the head, or a bende of the bodie.  r6rr ‘Four- 
seur Ah. 7reg. ui, Hee is a Souldier.. Let the Instru- 
ments Of warre congratulate his memorie. r 

+ 6. To offer or present by way of congratulation. 

1632 Litucow 7'raz. vii. 304 To whose memory and prayse 
I am not able to Congratulate the least Commendations 
their Heroicke dispositions deserued at my hunds. /ééd. x. 
427 After Congratulating Complements, he being returned 
ashoar, dismissed the Burgers and their Arms. 

Cone fe butane ppl.a. [£ prec. +-1Ne2.] 
That congratulates. Ticncc Congratulatingly. 

1651 Howet lenice 130 The congratulating Ambassadors 
flock to S. Mark. 1769 Gotvsm. Roman Hist. (1786) UW. 
262 Surrounded by congratulating multitudes. 1855 Doxan 
Queens Eng. 1. viii. 377 ‘The Duke of Newcastle congratu- 
latingly hugged ILulse, on his having saved the Queen’s life, 

Congratulation (kpngra:timétfan). [a. I. 
congratulation, or ad. L. congratelation-em, n. of 
action f. congrituld-ri + see above.) 

1. The action of congratulating ; the expressing 
to anybody in a complimentary way gratification 
at his suceess, fortune, or happiness ; felicitation. 

sgt Harincton Ort. Fur, xxx. Ixvili, Yet Gradasso’s 
faint congratulation Makes men surmise he thinks not as 
he saith. 165r Hopres Gert. & Soc. xv. § 10. 244 ut we 
then praise, and celebrate in words .. by Congratulation, 
which supposeth happinesse. 1794 Gopwts Cad. Willians 
19 His superiority .. excited congratulation instead of envy 
1856 Froupe /st. Eng. 1. 5 Not of itself regarded. .as any 
matter for congratulation. 1887 ‘I’. Fowier Princ. Uorads 
n. ii. 94 To the act of ‘rejoicing with others’ there is no 
single term appropriated .. he outward expression of the 
feeling is, however, known as congratulation. 

2. (with £/.) An expression of such pleasure. 

1632 Haywarp tr. Biondt’s Eromena 195 Congratulations 
she received not as a woman in child-bed, but as a Captaine 
vanquissunt of a battel. 1749 Jonson /reve tv. vi, That 
fawning villain’s forced congratulations. 1782 FietcHEr 
Lett. Wks. 1795 VII. 238, I thank you for your kind con- 
gratulations on my marriage. . 

+3. Grateful and glad acknowledgement on onc’s 
own behalf, rejoicing. Ods. 

1597 ip T. Serm. Paules C73 And then in congratul:- 
tion of all three, wee yeeld thee thankesgiving. 1642 
Donsxe Serm, Lam, iv. 20, 1623 Sm R. Naunton in 
Fortescue Papers 193 Yet my penne. .can not hold from an 
intire congratulation of this happie and holy day. 

Hence Congratula‘tional a. 

1827 Bentuan Wes. X. 6x Half lamenlational, half cou- 
gratulational, rhythmical commonplaces. 

Congratulative (kgngre'tiactiv), a. [f. L. 
congraluldl- ppl. stem + -IVE.] Expressing con- 
gratulation. 

1848 Yart's Mag. XV.117 [They] exchanged a glance, 
which was mutually congratulative. 

Congratulator (kgugretivleiter).  [n. of ac- 
tion in L. form, from congratelér? to Concratu- 
LATE: see -ok.} Onc who congratulates, or offers 
congratulations. 

1658 Mitton Lett. State Wks. (1851) 421 Nothing more 
fortunately auspicious could happen to us, at our first en- 
trance upon the Government, than such a Congratulator. 
1972 NuGent friar Gerund 1.53 There were consumed, 
in entertaining these congratulators, twelve gallons of 
wine. 1889 Temple Bar June 104 Surrounded by a coterie 
of cougratulators, 


Congratulatory ‘kgngravtivlateri), a. [fas 
prec. + -orny: cf. L. gratuditéri-us, and F. con- | 
gratulatoire.) 

1. Conveying congratulations. 

1524 Woxsey in Fiddes Lie 1. (1726) 72 Lelters con- | 
gratulatory directed unto the Popes holyness. 1649 Br. 
Guturte Jfem, (1702) 92 The Earl of Loudon .. made Con- 
ee Speeches lo his Majesty. 1713 Guardian No. 
66 (x756) I. 295 In many congratulatory words they ap- 
plauded one another’s wit and power. 1868 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong. (1876) Il. vii. 17 Congratulatory embassies. 

2. Ready or inclined to congratulate. 

3885 Manch. Exam, 21 Jan. 5/2'The Manchester Academy 
of Fine Arts was in a congratulatory and cheerful mood at 
ils annual meeting last night. 

+3. as 5b. A congratulatory address. Ods. 


1680 M. Livixcston (¢i¢/e) Albion’s Congratulatory, or, a | 


Poem upon the bigh and mighty Prince James his return into 
Scotland. 

+ Congra‘tule, v. Obs. rare—". [a. F. con- 
gratule-r to congratulate.] = Birss v. 4 or 5. 

1657 Divine Lover 131, I congratule thee, O my God, 
and am glad that thou art God; and for the Blissednesse, 
and all the Perfections that are in thee. 

+ Congre‘dient, a. and sd. Obs. [ad. L. congre- 
dient-em, ve pple. of congredi to come together, 
meet.] . adj, ‘Meeting or going together’ 
(R. C. Zable Aliph. 1613). B. sb. A component 
part, ingredient. 

2767 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) 1X. xxxiii. 281 All the 
parts thereof,—ihe congredienis,—the preparatious,—the 
instruments, 


+ Congree, v. Obs. rare~'. [A word of doubt- | 
ful cxistence, the Quarto having Coxerve, q.v. If 
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genuine, cougree may be f, Cux-+Gnee, aphetie 
form of agree not uncommon in i6th c. (His- 
torical contact with the rare Ol. congréer to please 

f. eré liking), med.L. congredre, is tmprobable.)] 

énir, ‘To agrcc together, accord. 

1623 Suans. //en. V, 1. ii. 182_(Ko.) For Gouernment, 
though high, and low, and lower, Put into parts, doth ere 
in one consent, Congreeing in a full and natural close, Like 
Musicke (Qo. 1600 Congrueth with « muluall consent}. 

+ Congree‘t,@. Oss. rare—"” [f. Cox- + Greer.] 
intr. To greet mutually. 

1599 Suars. //en, Wy. i. 31 Since then my Office hath 
so farre prenuayl'd, That Face to Face, and Royall Eye tu 
Kye, You have congreeted. 

Congregable (kpygrgab’h, «. [ad. 1. congre- 
gibil-ts, f. congregare to CONGREGATE: see -BLE.] 
Able to be assembled in a congregation. 

¢ 1642 Contra-Replirant’s Compl, 16 Nations. .are not cou- 
gregable, nor consultable. .. pardon the hardnesse of words . 

Congreganist (kpyyreginist), a. [a. F. con- 
sréganiste, as sb.a member of a conpregation ol 
laymen directed by ecclesiasties ; as adj.. in école c. 
opposed to éole laigue.] Of French schools: 
Condueted by the Brethren of the Christian Schools. 
or by Sisters of various religions orders. 

1861 M. Arsxotp fof, Hduc. France 110 In all the French 
schools..lay as well us congreganist, 1879 — Wired Ess. 
137 Both the episcopal schools and the congreganist school>, 
as they are called, have increased tu umber. 

Congregant (kpygr‘gant). [ad. 1. congregant- 
em, pr. pple. of congregare to CONGREGATE: sce 
-ANT.] One of those who congregate anywhtcre ; 
a member of a congregation. 

1886 /’ad? Mal G.24 Mar. 4 ‘Vhe Bevis Marks Synugogue 
..the majority of its congregants. 1887 Spectator 1 Oct. 
1307 ‘he congregants... repeal a portion of the ritual. 

Co'ngregate, ffi. a. and sh. [ad. L. congre- 
git-us, pa. pple. of congregire, f. con- together + 
grega@-re to collect into a flock or company, f. 
greg-em (grex) flock, herd: see Grecaniovus.] 

A. adj 1, Assembled, congregated. 
ta. as fa. pple. Obs. 

1434-50 tr. Afégifert (Rolls! 1, hese men somime tyme cou- 
gregate schalle goe furthe. 1526 Pider, Perf (15931) vet 
All waters were congregate or gathered togyder in one 
place. 1896 Spexshe #0 Q. vt. vie 1g With all the God» 
about him congregate. 1605 Bacon dav. Learn. tte ix. $1. 

b. as adj. 

1626 Bacox Sylva $72 Where the Matter is most Congre- 
gate, the Cold is the greater. 1864 NEALE Seaton. Pecits 
169 Congregate masses of blackness. 

+2. = ConcrecaTep 3. Obs. 

1680 wlysse. Stilling fleet's Serm. 31 So wonld the Con. 
gregate Churclies..own the King for Head over them. 

3. Carried on in a congregation ; collective. 

1890 /farper’s Mag. Nov. y69/1 A congregate education 
by clubs. 

+B. fi. Asscmbled persons. Obs. 

1587 Harwson Angdand u. viii.(1877 1.175 That the con- 
gregates may frankelie shew their minds upon such matters 
as are to coine before them. 

Congregate (kpyyrigeit , v. Also 6 -at. [I. 
ppl. stem of L. congregd-re: see prec.] 

1. trans. To collect or gather (things) together 
into a mass or crowd. 

cx4q00 Lanfranc’s Clrurg. (MS. B.) 4 Of enposteme of the 
hed & watire congregated in children hedys. 1547 Boorpt. 
Introd, Knowl. xxx. 205 Al the appostels bodies or bones 
to be congregated and brought together into one plaice. 
1614 Raveicu “fist. World 1 1. vil, Vhese waters were 
afterwards congregated and called the sea. 1820 SUELLEY 
Summer & Winter, The north wind congregates in crowds 
‘The floating mountains of the silver clouds. 1877 W. 
Tuomson Voy. Challenger I, ii. 66 The spines are specially 
congregated on the central..portion of the disc. 

2. To assemble ,people), esf. to a mecting. 

1513 Brapsnaw St. Werburge u. 1437 The constable con- 
gregate in all goodly hast A myghty stronge host in theyr 
best arraye. 1563-87 Foxe 4. & VW. (1596) 8/1 Congregat- 
ing the cleargie when need is of anie Councell or election. 
1697 Evetyn Nianiso. viii. 280 Bells .. to Congregale the 
People. @1763 SHunstone Progr. Taste 1. 32 Alas! that 
wisdom ever shuns To congregate her scatter’d sons. 1771 
Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. 1st Ld. Malmesbury 1. 223 
They were congregated by handbills. 1875 Jowett /’ato 
(ed. 2) I. 115, The ouse of..Callias, in which are congre- 
gated the noblest and wisest of the Athenians. 

+b. pass. To be gathered or collected from. 

1548 Unatt, etc. Zrasm. Par, Luke v.66 The church is 
congregaled of two peoples, the Jews, and the Gentiles. 

3. refl. and ixir, To flock or assemble together ; 
to meet in a large body. 

reff, 1587 Fiesunc Coutn. Holinshed U1, 1321/2 He as 
principall, and others as accessaries .. congregaled theni- 
selues, and. .prouoked the people iu maner of a rebellion. 

tutr. 1§38 J. Lampert in Foxe A. § 37.(1596) roz1/z Then 
coulde all the other there congregate. 1596 Suaks. Merch. 
V.1. iit, 50 Euen there where Merchants most doe congre- 
gate. 1659 GauDEN Slight Healers (1660) 105 Mewbers of 
the Churcb with which they actually congregate and com- 
municate, 1797 Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) I. 300 Swallows 
..after they begin 10 congregate. 1848 MacauLay //ist. 
Eng. 1. 549 The place where the British exiles had congre- 

aled. 1875 Lye. Princ. Geol. I. um. xlvi. 542 Herds of 
erbivorous animals congregate together, 
tb. To meet, mingle with. Obs. ; 

31626 Bacon Sy/zw § 328 The Spirits of Bodies, which ever 

are uuquiel lo Get forth, and Congregate in the Air. 
-2 


CONGREGATED. 


llence Congregating vé/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1649 Roserts Clavis Bibl, 364 The Congregating of men. 
3775 Harris Philos. Arraugeim, (1841) 291 We can trace 
the sanie congrezating quality in the bee, in the beaver. 
1805 Worosw. Prelacde wm. (1850) 71 The congregating 
temper that pervades Our unripe years. 

Congregated, #//. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1. Assembled or collected in a body or mass. 

16or Suans. Ad’s Well u. i. 120 The congregated Colledge 
haue concluded, That labouring Art can neuer ransome 
nature From her inaydible estate. 1667 Mitton /’. Z. vn. 
Ee The great receptacle Of congregated Waters. 1718 

RIoR Solomon 1. 852 The congregated snow, and swellin 
rain. 1878 Brownine La Saistaz 17 The city's congregat 
peace of homes and pomp of spires. 

2. fot. Clustered in a dense mass ; aepmecated. 

19776 Witurrne Brit, Plants (1796) II, 151 Bunch con- 
gregated, pointing one way. J/did. II. 273 Flowers con- 
gregated, axillary. 

+3. Organized on a Congregational basis. Ods. 

1653 Bibl. Pari. (a satire) in Somers Tracts (1812) VIL. 95 
That publike thankes be given to God in all the congre- 
gated churches in and about London. 1660 Mitton Free 
Couurw, Wks. 1738 LE. 583 The well-affected Party of the 
City, and the congregated Churches, may be induced to 
mediate. 1660 ‘I. M. Wadker’s fist. Nutep. w. 55 The 
congregated Churches of Schismaticks and Sectaries in and 
about London, raise three Regiments. 1799 C. Winter in 
W. Jay Ven. 85 A congregated church of Africans. 


Congregation (kengrigé'-fan. Also 4-6 
-acio u)n. (a. F. congrégation (OF. -attun, -acion, 


tathc. in Littré), ad. L. congregation-em, n. of | 


action f. congregdre: see CONGREGATE. ‘fhe con- 
crete sense ‘ assembly of people’ is not recorded in 
classical Latin, but occurs in the Vulgate.] 

1. The action of congregating or colleeting in 
one body or mass. 

1374 Cnaucrr Socth. ui. 65 By be congregacioun of alle 
goodes. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 312 The Maturation of Drinks 
is wrought by the Congregation of the Spirits together. 
1635 Prxson Marfetics uu. 71 The stirring winds would 
hinder .. their congregation or gathering logether. 1669 
Grecorv in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Wen (1841) UL 187 The con 
gre,uttion of the rays by refraction. 1869 Kuskis Q. of ir 
S121 As if the first purpose of congregation were not to 
devise laws and repress crimes, 

b. As a condition or state. 

1835 {. Taviok Sper, Desfot. ii. 47 The prices. has to do 
with men in congregation. 

2. The result of congreyating ; a gathering, as- 
semblage, or company: a. of men. 

€1340 Cursor AL, 13370( Trin.) pe brydgome did hem pider 
calle... pe congregacioun [eardier MISS. gadering, gedering] 
was ful grete. ¢ 1384 Cuaucer //. Fane 111.944 A congreza- 
cioun Of folke aed saugh rome a-bout. a 1400 Cow. A/yst. 
(Shaks. Soc.: 70 Cryst conserve this congregacion Fro perellys 
past, present, and future. 1598 Barnet Theor, Warres 1x. 
1. g3 A squadron of men is .. a congregation of souldiers 
orderly ranged and set. 1611 Binte #sra x.1. 1694 R. 
Mo.eswortn Ace. Denmark (ed. 3) bv, Small Territories, 
or Congregations of People, chose valiaut and wise Men to 
be their Captains. 1809 Caurueit Gertr. lyon, 1, i, Some 
congregation of the elves, ‘lo sport by summer moons. 

b. of animals or things, 

1526 Piler. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 121 Whiche congrega- 
cyons of waters he called the sea. 160a Suaks. Jas, 11. i. 
315 A_foule and pestilent congregation of vapours, 1691 
Rav Creation (1714) 78 The great Conceptienla aud Con- 
gregalions of water. 171 Peewee Frat. Tour ltaly 
29 May, A congregation of oyster and scollop shells. 1865 
J.G. Bertram /farvest of Sea v. (1873) 98 A congregation 
of fist brought together by means ofa scatter of food. 1878 
H. Inavinc The Stage 2 To efficiency in .. acting there 
should come a congregation of fine cami 1883 Froupe 
Short Stud. IW. ui. 255 A congregation of gaseous atoms. 

to. techn, of plovers. Obs. 

€1430 Lyoc. Hors, Shepe & G.(Roxb.) go A congregacon 
of plouers. 1486 Bk. St, A ldbaus ¥ vj b. : 

3. A regular meeting or assembly of a society or 
body. 

1389 iu Eng. Grids (1870) 31 Somouned to don semble, er 
to cone be-forn ye alderman and ye bretheryn [of 
the gild) c14q30 Freemasonry 108 That every mayster, 
that ys a mason, Most ben at the generale congregacyou. 
1526 Ttxoace stcts xix. 39 Itt may be determined in a Jaw. 
full congregacion. 1§33 4 Act 25 ¢/en. VIII, c. 21 $20 ‘To 
fae any visitacion, congregation, or assemble for re. 
igion, 

b. Acad, A general assembly of tte members of 
a University, or of such of them as possess certain 
specified qualifications. 

At Cambridge an ae uyor meeting of the Senate. At 
Oxford a meeting of the Vice-Chancellor, Proctors, and 
*Regent Masters’ (Aucteut Louse of Congregation), to 

‘ant or confer degrees, etc.: also, since 1854, the name of 
the whole body of resident Masters, Doctors, and Profes- 
sors (Cougregation of the University), and of a regular 
meeting of this body, constituting the chief deliberative 
assembly of the University. (The intention of the Act of 
1854 was to enlarge the constitution and powers of the 
* Ancient House of Congregation’: it was held however by 
the legists that, instead of doing so, it had created a new 
hody, ‘the Congregation of the University’, leaving the 
* Ancient House’ intact, There are therefore now fwo 
Congregations in the University.) 

lisx1 Coter Serm, Conform. & Ref in Phenix (1708) I. 
12 Suffer uot, .this your great convocation to depart in vain; 
suffer not this your congregation to be for no end.) 1533 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. 419 This woorde congrega- 
cyon..in some vuiuersityes it signifyeth their assembles. 
1573 G. Harvey Letler-bk. iCamd. Soc.) 2 The tel began 
to pie to the congregation before M. Nuce began to rise. 
1712 Hearne Collect, VEL. 387 Yesterday Mr, John Keil 
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was coufirm'd in Congregation Professor of Geonietry, 
1714 Avuere Untv, O.cford U1. ut. i. 139 Degrees are pro- 
posed and granted in the Con regation of Regent Masters. 
1863 Sat. Rev. (Oxford) Fevery measure, before it 
reaches Convocation, must go through Congregation ; and 
Congregation, as the Act finally passed, means the whole 
body of residents and next to nobody else, 1870 Stat. 
Univ. Oxon, x. iii. 1 For the purpose of giving increased 
efficiency to the proceedings it ane Congregation .. and to 
give power of aniending statutes in Congregation. 1885 
Jbid. x. iii. 8 The Members of Congregation shall upon 
every occasion, on which any question whatever is sub- 
mitted to Congregation, have the right to speak thereon in 
the English tongue, 1883 A/anch. Hxaut.1 Dec. 4/7 Ata 
congregation held in the Senate House, Cambridge, the re- 
port..was offered for confirmation. 18860x«/ Univ. Caleu- 
dar 51 Full Term begins on the Sunday after the first Con- 
gregation, that is on the Sunday after the first day of ‘erm. 
1891 O.rf, Untv. Gaz, 3 Mar. 333 In a Congregation holden 
on Tuesday, March 3, the following business was submitted 
to the House. /éfd. In a meeting of Convocation, to be 
followed by a meeting of the Congregation of the Univer- 
sity, to be holden on Tuesday, March 10. /érd. 336 Ancient 
House of Congregation.—Congregations will be holden for 
the purpose of granting Graces and conferring Degrees in 
IHilary and Easter Terms, on the following days. 


+4. A collective body of colleagues, a company. 
(Cf. CoLLecE t, 2.) Ods. 

14.. Prose Leg. in Anglia VV. 157 congregacyon of 
holy ntiaydenes. 1526 Siler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 27 What 
may all this represent or signifye, but the congregacyon of 
the holy apostles. 1647 CLarenvon //ist, Hed, 11. (1702) 1, 
177 Least the anger of that terrible Congregation [the Long 
Darliament} should be kindled against them, 

5. In English versions of the Bible, applied in 
the O.T. to the collective body of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, and to a public solemn assembly of the 
people or nation: so congrevation of the Lord, etc. 

Here it is put for two distinct Heb. words 117 #édah and 
Dig gahdé, the original difference between which was app. 
that 712 meant the collective body or comniunity, and 
Sap an actual assembly that had met and would disperse 


again; but in application the two were necessarily often 
identical ; the assembly consisted of or represented the com- 
munity. By the LXX 712 is, with rare exceptions, ren- 
dered cuvaywyy; STP is rendered 70 times éxxAnota, 37 
times ouvayeyy, 10 times by dxAos or other word. ‘The 
Vulgate has for both words a great variety of renderings, 
cg. wultituds, catus, populas, turba, congregatio for both A 
also piebs, tudgus, globus, caterva, syuagoga for W133 
coucto, ecclesia, exercitus for bap. Wyclif has congrega. 
cfoun only in the few places in which cougregatio appears 
in the Vulgate; but in the 16th c, versions, congregation 
became the predominant rendering of both words ; in the 
1611 version it occurs 124 times for 772, 86 times for Sap. 


| (In a relatively small nuntber of cases, both words are 
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rendered coupany, and assezbly.) he Revised Version 
of 1885 has distinguished M12 and Sap in the Heptateuch 
as ad orig and assembly, hut elsewhere has usually 
continued the indiscriminate use of ‘congregation’ found 
in the earlier version. 

1382 Wyeiir Vas. i. 2Take 3¢ the sowme of all the con- 
gregacioun of the sones of Yracl. 1535 CoverpaLe Alicah 
n. 5 Noman to deuyde the thy porcion, iu the cougregacion 
off the Lorde. 1611 Binte Ler. iv. 21 11 is a sinne offering 
for the Congregation [1885 ez. V. assembly). - . Er, xi, 
6 The whole assembly of the congregation of Israel. 
Deut, xxiii. 1 Shall not enter iuto the congregation of the 
Lord [1885 assembly} — 1 Chron. xxviii. e In the sight of 
al Israel, the congregation of the Lord [So 188g}. 

b. ence, in O. T. language, in certain phrases, 
eg. the congregation ioe, of the wrcked, of 
evildoers, of hypocrites, ete. = whole body, company. 

3382 Wycuir /’s. cx{i]. 1 In counseil of rijtwis men nnd 
congregacioun [1388 in the counsel and congregacioun of 
just men} 1535 Covernate /’s. xxv[i}. 5, | hate the con- 
are acion of the wicked [Wycuir chirche of wariende men]. 

bid. cxix. 61 ‘The congregacions of the vngodly haue robbed 
me. /éfd. cxlix. 1 Let the cougregacion of sayntes prayse 
hyn (Wvcur chirche of halewis). Bipte (Great) 2s. 
Ixxxii. 1 God standeth in the congregacion of princes [Lxx. 
cuvaywy}, Vulg. synagoga, Wycur synagoge of godis). 
1611 Biste Fed xv. 3; he congregation of he pcorieas shall 

desolate. 

+ 6. Used by Tindale to translate éaxAnaia in the 
N. T., and much used by the Eng. Keformers of 
the 16th c. instead of Cuvren (on account of the 
current restriction of the latter term to the clergy 
or clerical order): 

(Cf. 1g29 More Dyaloge 1, viii. (1530) 97 b. 1830 Tinpate 
Ausw, to Afore $2 In as much as ne clergy .. had appro- 
priat vnto themselues the terme {Church} chat of right is 
comnion vntoall the whole congregation of then: that beleue 
in Christ .. therefore in the translation of the new ‘lesta- 
ment where 1 found this word Ecc/esia, 1 enterpreted it by 
thys word congregation. Cf.1g32 More Coufut. Tindale). 

a. in sense of the whole body of the faithful, 


the Church of Christ. 

Cf, Luther's use of Genreinde instead of Aircke, to express 
the Church as the congregation or community of the saints 
or saved ple. Also Article xix. of Ch. of Engl. ‘The 
wee Church of Christ is a Congregation of faithful 

en, 

1846 Tinpace A/at?, xvi. 18 Apon this roocke I wyll bylde 
my congregacion. 1529 More Dyalege 1. Wks. 120'2 The 
hole church, that is to wit, not the clargie only, but the 
hole congregacion of all christen people. 1649 (Mar.) BA, 
Com. Praycr, Collect Syuon & Fude, Almightie God, 
whiche hast builded the congregacion upon the foundacion 
of the Apostles and prophetes. 1555 Korn Decades Pref. 
(Arb.) 50 Added to the flocke of chrystes congregation, 
1558 Q. Kenneoy Coupend. Tract. in Wodr, Soc. Mise. 


shanie her. 1609 
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CONGREGATION. 


(1844) 100 The congregatioun swa deirlie bocht be the blude 
and deth of Jesu Christe. 1568 Bintx (Bishops’) /7ed. xii. 
23 The congregation of the firste borne whiche are written 
in Heauen [Wyctur, Adetnts, 1611 church} 1583 Furke 
Defeuce v. 228. 

b. in sense of a particular local assembly or 
society of believers, a ‘church’ (in the Congrega- 
tional setise). 

1526-34 TinpaLe 1 Cor. xvi. 19 The congregacions of Asia 
salute you. Aquila and Priscilla salute you. .and so doeth 
the congregacion that is in their house {Wycur, Khem., 
r61rchurch]. 3621 Baynes Diocesans’ Trial 13 Alichurches 
were singular congregations, equal, independent of each 
other. ring J Rosinson Just & Necess. Apol. i, The 
Apostle Paul doth entitle the particular Congregation, which 
was at Corinth, ‘the body of Christ’, 64x ‘T. Epwarps 
(title) Reasons against the Independent Government of 
Particular Congregations. 166: Crt. of Mass. in Holmes 
Anu. of Amer, (1829) 1. 322 This matter hath been under 
the Consideration of a synod, orderly called, the result 
whereof our last general court commended to the several 
congregations. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. u. v. (1692) 148 
What ts this Church or Congregation rather (as Tindal 
everywhere translates it) 1708 [see ConGREGATIONALIST}. 

c. A body of Christians, a denomination. 

1826 Scott Prov. Autig. (1834) 274 The modern Calvinists 
no longer mingle with their own religious zeal, any ani- 
mosity against those of other Congregations, ag 

7. A body of persons assembled for religious 
worship or to hear a preacher. (The most com- 


mon modern use.) 

3526-34 Tinpace Acts xiii. 43 When the congregacion was 
broken uppe, many .. followed Paul and Barnabas [so 1611; 
Genev, churche, Rhent. synagegue) 1599 Suaks. Aluch 
Ado i, iii. 173 Hee would meete her .. next morning at 
the Temple, and there, before the whole congregation 
Howtaxn Amu, Marcell. xxv. ili. 308 
In the great Ilall of Sicininus where there is holden a 
congregation and meeting of Christians. 1688 Act 1 Will. 
4 Mc. 18 § 16 1f any Person or Persons .. do maliciously 
orcontemptuously come into any Cathedral or Parish Church, 
Chapel, or other Congregation. .and disquiet or disturb the 
same. 2701 De For 7rue-born Eng. 1.4 Wherever God erects 
a house of prayer, The devil always builds a chapel there; 
And ‘1will be found, upon examination, The latier has the 
largest congregation. 1754 Ricuakpson Graudisou Let. 
16 Ny. The whole congregation were hushed and silent, 
as if nobody were in the church. 1829 Soutney Ode BA. 
Heber, Whose eloquence Ileld congregations open-ear'd, 
1844 Kinclake £dtheu xvii, The church-going bells. .calling 
the prim congregation. .to morning ua tea 4 

b. The body of persons who habitually attend 
or belong to a parioulas place of worship. 

In the Episcopal and Presbyterian systems, a local organ- 
ized body of worshippers, in contrast to the collective body 
or ‘Church’, composed of these congregations. 

lu the Congregational system, the whole local body of 
worshippers, as distinguished froin the ‘church’ or company 
of communicants. 

1897 Hooker eed. Pol. v. Ixxx. § 2 Till at the length we 
descend unto several congregations termed parishes. /dft. 
$3 Divided into their special congregations nnd flockes. 
1609 Ip. Hatt Cases Conse. 111. x. 347 As Pastors of Con- 
gregations, 164: Hinpe 3, Bruen xxviii. 87 Having pro- 
vided for the publike congregation a worhy Preacher. 
1688 Act 1 Will. & Mf. c, 18 (Toleration Act § 8) Any 
Preacher or Teacher of any Congregation of Dissenting 
Protestants, 1854 H. Mutter Sch. g Schnt. xviii, The 
minister of rn attached provincial congregation, 1855 
THackeray Newcoues xi, The rich silk cassock presented 
to him by his congregation at Leatherhead. 1867 Suites 
LMugneuots Eng. vii, (1880) 116 They formed themselves into 
congregations for the purpose of worshipping be eon 

c. In the New England colonies in which Con- 
gregationalism was established : The community 
of a settlement, town, or ‘parish’, having its parti- 
cular place of worship, as distinguished Irom the 
‘church’, or body of communicants, within the 
same. Now called the ‘ society’. ; 

3852 Bancrort /fist, U.S. IV. 149 There [in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts Bay in 1754] each township was also 
substantially a territorial parish; the town was the religious 
congregation. 1887G.P. Fisuer //ist, Chr. CA, vit. xii. 
465 At Salem, the ministers..were first elected by the con- 

regation, answering to the parish, as its ministers, and 
then chosen by the church to be its overseers in spiritual 
things, did. 476 In New England..the congregation of 
the town (or of the parish, when the town was so large that 
there was more than one place of worship) acted con. 
currently with the church tn the choice and dismissal of 
ministers, 

8. Scottish Hist. The designation given to the 
roel of Protestant Keformers during the reign of 

fary. (Also C. of Christ, of the Lord.) The 
term appears to have originated in the language 
of the National Covenant, subscribed 3 Dec. 1557, 
in which the word occurs 8 times (in the sense 
‘church’, asin 62). Also, b. A local section or 
body of the Reforming party, c. Lords of the 
Congregation: the nobles and other chief men 


who subscribed the National Covenant. 

1587 Natioual Covt. in Knox /tst. Ref... 117 We..shall 
with all diligence continually oray our whole power .. to 
maintaine, set forward, and establish the most blessed word 
of God and his congregation .. Vnto the which holie word 
and congregation we do ioyne vs.. and also dois renunce 
and foirsaik the congregatioun of Sathan. 1559 /éd. 1. 
313 Item the sayd Lords of the congregation and all the 
members therof shall remaine obedient subiects to our 
soueraigne Lord and Ladies authoritie. Item the said 
congregation nor none of them shall not trouble or molest-a 
Churchman. a@ 1§72 /bid. 138 (an. 1559) The Congregation 
of the West Country, with the Congregattoun of Fyfe, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


Perthe, Dundee, Angus .. being convenit in the toun of 
Perthe. 1659 B. arris Partval’s fron Age 31 Elizabeth.. 
strengthned so well the party of the Congregation, that the 
Queen of Scotland..was fain at length to betake her self to 
flight. 1917 De For //ist. Ch. Scot. i. 10 The Protestant 
Nohility..had ever since the Association... been called The 
Lords of the Congregation : And the Protestants in general, 
as then united, were called The Congregation. 1759 
Roserrson /ist, Scot. (1817) I. 11. 394. 

9. &. C. Ch. A cominunity or order bound together 
hya common rule, either without vows (as the Orato- 
rians), or without solemn vows (as the Passionists, 
Redemptorists, etc.), Extended, esp. in France, to 
lay associations of men or women, having a re- 
ligious end in view, and devoting themselves to 
some work of instruction or charity (as the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools), Cf. ConGREGANIST. 

1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld, xvi. 42 In that olde 
tyme.. whan there was hut lityll ony congregacion of 
monkes. 1480-1530 Alyrr. our Ladye 115 Eche congre- 
gacion oughte to lyue vnder one gouernoure. 1706 tr, 
Dupin's keel. Hist, 16th ¢. 11. ww. xi. 450 This Age was very 
fruitful in Congregations of Regular Clerks. 

b. A group of monasterics belonging to some 
great order, which agree to unitc thcmselves to- 
gether hy closer ties of doctrine and discipline (as 
the great congregation of Cluny, that of St. Maur, 
and that of La Trappe). 31885 Catholic Dict. 

10. The name given to scveral permanent com- 
mittees of the Roman College of Cardinals of which 
cleven arc of primary importance, cach having 
charge of a certain department of the business of 
the Church. Sometimes specifically applied to the 
Congregation de propaganda fig Also a tem- 
porary committee of cardinals and ccclesiastics, 
constituted a special congregation, to clear wp or 
decide a matter that has arisen. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 87 Out of this Colledge 
of Cardinals, there are several Congregations formed, that 
are call'd .. the Congregations of Cardinals, 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 5? 4 By a solemn Act of the Congregation of 
Cardinals. 1723 R. Mattar Propagat. Chr. M1. viii. 368 
The Congregation has sent Missions thither. 1839 C. H. 
Timpertey Dict. Printers & Print. 216 The compilers of 
the catalogues or indexes of prohihited books, are still con- 
tinued, and called the congregation of the index. 1845 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. M1. 313 Clement VII. laid the 
demand before a ne gation which he had appointed to 
settle matters of faith. 1877 Blackie’s Pop. Encycl. 11. 
497/2 To these belong the Inquisition (congregztion of the 
holy office)... the congregation de propaganda fide. 

b. Ata General Council, a committce of bishops 
appointed for drawing up rules for the dispatch of 
business, and preparation of questions for debate, 
etc. 1885 Catholic Dict. 

‘lL. Comd. Congregation-house, house of as- 
sembly, spec. of a University, as e.g. the Senate- 
House at Camhridge. 

1631 Weever Anc, Fun, Mon. 230 The congregation. 
house at Cambridge. x6§5 Futter “ist. Camb. (1840) 95 
The archhishop personally visited the collective body of 
the University in the Congregation or Regent-house. 1656 
Trapp Comm. Matt, xxviu. 7 That panegyris or congrega- 
tion-house of the first-born enrolled in heaven. 

Congregational (kgngrigé'-fanal), a. [f. prec. 
+-AL. 

1. Of or pertaining to a congregation. + a. Con- 
sisting of, of the nature of a congregation. Ods. 

1639 (R. Marner] CA. Govt. (1643) 10 They that are within 
the visihle Church. .must needs be members of some parti+ 
cular Congregation, because all visible churches are Con- 
gregationall, x164a J. Batt Axsw. to Canne ii. 67 Whether 
of the true Catholique Church, whereof every member is a 
living stone, elect and precious, or of the visible congrega- 
tionall assemhly, consisting of good and bad, sincere and 
hypocriticall professors. é 

. Performed hy a congregation of worshippers 
collectively. 

1860 L. L. Nosre After Icebergs 27 June, We heard 
practical sermons and fine congregational singing. 188 
Momier-Wittiams in 19/4 Cert. 512 Visiting the temples; 
not, however, for common prayer and congregational wor- 
ship, which are. unknown among the Parsis. 

¢. Connected with a particular congregation of 
worshippersas distinguished from the parish church. 

1882 Sat, Kev. 11 Mar. 295/2 The parochial system does 
. continue to exist..yet the personal worship of individual 
Churchmen has for many years been largely congregational. 

2. Of or belonging to the congregation as the 
lowest organized uuit in the Presbyterian system. 

1644 Resolut, Ho. Comm. 23 Jan., That the church be 
governed by Congregational, Classical, and Synodical as- 
semblies. 1644 Bawue Lett, & Jrads. (1841) U1. 205 In the 
presence and with the consent..of the presbyterie congre- 
gationall. 1647 (¢/#/e), An Ordinance of the Lords and Com- 
mons for dividing and settling the severall Counties of this 
kingdome into Classicall Presbyteries and Congregational 
Elderships, 1649-50 Sir C. Saoter Last Will & Test. of 
Earl Pembroke in Somers Tracts (1812) VII. 91 Ztem. 1 
give back to the Assembly of Divines their classical, pro- 
vinctal, congregational, national; which words J have kept 
at my own charge above seven years, hut plainly find they 
will never come to good. 

3. (with capital C.) [cf Concrecation 6h.] Of 
or pertaining to the form of ccclesiastical polity 
called ConGREGATIONALISM; adhering to this 
polity: Independent. 
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After the r7thc,, Zndependent was chiefly used in England, | 
while Congregational was decidedly preferred in New | 
England, where the ‘consociation’ of churches formed a more 
important feature of the system (see that word}; inthe rgth 
c the latter name has also prevatled in Great Britain. | 

(1639: see x.] 1642 T. Lecnroro PL Dealing or News fr. | 

eu Eng. 79 The Congregationall independent govern- 
ment, whereof I have had some experience, 1643 W. L. 
Bramble Berry vithe-p., Whether the Congregationall As- 
semblies in England he true Churches of Jesus Christ, yea 
or no? «1647 T. Hooxer Ch. Discifl. Pref., A Church 
Congregationall is the first subject of the Keys. 1647 W. 
Barier (¢it/e), (IXNOI'PA®IA; or a modell of the Primi- 
tive Congregational way. 1648 J.Cotton HVay of Congreg. , 
Ch. tithe har is Independency a fit name of the way of 
our Churches. .If there inust needs be some note of differ- 
ence. .to distinguish our way from a Nationall Churcli-way, 
I know none fitter, then to denominate theirs Classicall, 
and ours Congregationall. 1672 O. Heyvwoop Avent.dh. | 
18 June, Our brethren of the congregational persuasion. /é/c. 
16 July, The congregational men amongst us have desired to 
sit down with us at the Lord’s supper. 1691 Woop Ath. 
Oxon, 11.358 Samucl Mather..a congregational man. .yet | 
he was civil to those of the Episcopal persuasion. 1755 
Jounsos, Congregational is a word used of such Christians 
as hold every congregation to be a separate and indepen- 
dent church. 1765 T. Hutcuinson /fest. Col. Afass. iv. 432 
Acongregational church. .consisted of a company of saints. | 
1836 i. Rocers F. Howe iv. (1863) 90 note, The congrega- 
tional brethren met at the Savoy iSept. 29, 1656), and drew 
up a confession of faith. 1878 Congregational }ear Book 
(Appendix) Declaration of the Faith, Church Order, and | 
Discipline of the Congregational or Independent Dissenters, | 
adopted at the Annual Meeting of the Congregational 
Union [of England and Wales], May 1833. (The Union 
was formed 13 May 1831.) , ' | 

4. Of or pertaining to a congregation of cardinals. 

1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alder, V7/7 (1867) 25 At a congre- 
gational mecting he was for the reception of the Portugall 
embassador. : | 

+ B. sé. A Congregationalist. Obs. 

1653 R. Barua, Désszeasive Vind. (1655) 11 Independents 
are unfitly styled Congregationals. ote | 
Congregationalism (kpngr/geifonaliz'm). 
[f. prec. + -isu.] 
1. A system of ceclesiastical polity which regards 
all legislative, disciplinary, and judicial functions | 
as vested in the individual Church or local Congre- 

gation of believers. [Sec Concrecation 6 b.] 

Also called Independency from the fact that the legislative 
and judicial sufficiency of the Congregation dees not allow 
interference with the affairs of the body by any external 
authority, episcopal or presbyterial. The Congregational 
churches, however, hold and practise the duties of fellow- 
ship and codperation by means of councils, conferences, and 
associations, 

1736 1, Martner Desg. conc. ect. Councils 6 Mr. {Wm.] 
Bradshaw, an eminent Nonconformist Minister .. was 
the Author of that Judicious Seript (Euglish Purttan- 
sm, 605). It is perfect Congregationalism. 1767 Cnauncy 
Lett, (1768) 26 Zealous endeavours to make converts from 
Presbyterianism and Congregationalism to Episcopacy. 1835 
I. Tavtor Spir. Despot. iv. 173 Congregationalism. .sprung, 
as a reaction, from arrogant prelacy, and the despotisin of 
national churches, 186 Bancrorr //ist. U.S. 1. ix. 359 
Thus was constituted the body which, crossing the Charles 
River, became known as the First church of Boston. It em. 
bodied the three great principles of Congregationalism. 

2. The congregational practice within the pale of 
a church territorially organizcd; attachinent to a 
particular congregation, as distinct from the church 
of one’s own parish or district. i 

1882 Sat. Rev. 11 Mar. 295/2 The elbow-room which 
congregationalism gives to healthy diversity of worship is | 
not to be over-rated. i | 

Congrega‘tionalist. [f.as prec. + -Ist.] An | 
adherent of the Congregational church polity; a 
memher or adherent of a Congregational church; 
an Independent. 

2 C. Marner (title) Blessed Unions..between those.. | 
in England which have changed the names of Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists for that of United Brethren. 1708 
Kersey, Congregationadists, a Sect of Independents, who | 
had particular Congregations in a middle way, between 
Presbytery and Brownism [So 1721 in Baitey: not int 
x71z I. Matuer in Pref. to R, Mathers Auswer 6 The 
renowned Dr. Owen was as famous a Congregationalist. 
31837 Penn ae VI. 451/2 s.v., In the six New England 
States..which were colonized hy the English Puritans, the 
Coa sonatas are very numerous, 1839 B. Hansury | 
(4tle), Historical Memorials relating to the Independents | 
or Congregationalists, 1876 Bancrort //ist. U.S. 1. x. 363- i 

attrié. 1864 Bowen Logte xiii. 448 The Episcopal, Pres- | 
byterian, or Congregationalist church. ‘1876 Bancrort | 
Hist, U. S. NX. xii. 307 William Gordon, the Congre- | 
gationalist minister of Roxbury. | 

Congrega‘tionalize, v. [f. as prec. +-1Zk.] 
trans, To make congregational in sense I or 3. 

1866 J. B. Dykes in P. Freeman Rites § Ritual 102 The | 
great work of remodelling, translating, simplifying, con- | 

regationalising (to use a barbarous word) the old Sarum 

ices. 3882 Advance (Chicago) 11 May 301 If no worse 
| 


thing happens to the Presbyterian Church than a little 
more Congregationalizing of its system here and there. 

Congrega‘tionally, adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly2.] 
In a congregational manner, as a congregation ; in 
accordance with the Congregational polity; on the 
congregational (instead of parochial) method. 

1870 Athenzin 3 gets iP The audience joining in, 
congregationally. 1885 R. H. Cotron in Afanch. Haam. 
28 Jan. 5/6 Most of your successful clergy will .. tell you 
that their churches are worked congregationally. 1887 A. . 
Assort in W. Gladden Parish Problems 70 Independent | 
churches, and churches congregationslly organized, 


CONGRESS. 


+ Congrega‘tioner. Oés. [f. Concrecation 
+-ERL] 

1. Sc. Hist. A memher of the association of Re- 
formers formed in 1557. Sec CoNGREGATION 8. 

1734 R. Keitu //ist, Scot. 292(Jam.) The place where our 
Congregationers first assembled to form themselves into a 
society. 1752 Carte //ist. Ang. II. 379 The Queen's 
army was advanced to Ochtcrader. .and the congregationers 
drew theirs a mile out of [Perth]. 

$2. =CONGREGATIONALIST. Ody. 

1654 WhirLock Zoolonia In Pulpit-custome, what 
other is the first Question (almost:, o oa | Congrega- 
tioner, but, Who preacheth ? a 1670 Hacker dbp, Widdéams 
u. 197 (1).) Our good King. .since he would neither be for 
the Consistorians nor Congregationers. 

Congrega‘tionism. vonce-zwi/. See quot. 

1884 Nonconf. & Indep. 22 May Suppl. 1/1 If the church 
was swamped by subscribers, that was Congregationism, 
and not Congregationalism. 

Congrega'tionist. [f. as 

tl. =SConcrecatioxnaisr. Obs. 

1659 Gavoen Slight f/ealers (1660) 105 Independents, or 
Congregationists, which seemed to stickle for the interests 
of people in religious transactions. 1730-6 Baiev ifolio’, 
Cougregutionists, Dissenters from the Church of England. 

2, A member of a Roman Catholic congregation 
or lay brotherliood under ecclesiastical dircction ; 
also attrié. = CONGREGANIST. 

1848 W. H. Kewiy tr. i. Blane’s Hist. Fen V1. 435 
Imbued with that jesuitiom which had crept into all the 
courts of Europe..Skrzynecki was a constant frequenter of 
the churches, .2 congregationist in cpaulettes, 1882 Contemp, 
Rev. Jan. 93 Ie .. introduced various religious orders and 
Congregationist Schools. 

Congrega‘tionless, <. 
ont a congregation. 

1880 .\. SoMmERVILLE slafofiog. 213 Inasmuch as the con: 
gregation is the unit of the [Presbyterian] system, a miu 
congregationless is necessarily votcless. 

Congregative = kyysur/geitiv , a ad. L. 
congregativ-us, £. ppl. stem of congregd-re + -1vi.] 
Tending to congregate, characterized by congre- 
gating. : 

1588 Frauxck Laiviers Log. a. ve gz by The compound 
axtome ..is either congregative or scgregative. 19797 J. 
Lawrnnce in Monthly Mag. XLVI. iz The duties of 
congregative or social order. 1860 I. Tavior Spirit f/ebr. 
Poetry (1873) 106 The piety of the Patriarchal era was 
individual, not congregative. 

llenece Congregativeness. 

1841 Alackw. A/ag. L. 209 The congregativeness of mien 
for mutual interest, profit, atid protection. 

Congregator (kpygrigeita:.  [a. I. congre- 
gator assembler, n. of action f. congregare to Con- 
GREGATE.] One who congregates or assembles. 

1649 Roperts Clavis Arél. 364 ‘Fhe Congregator, or 
Gatherer-together, as the Hebrew imports. 1794 ‘T.Favior 
Pausanias’ Descr. Grecée 11. 236 Jupiter is called the Con- 
gregator. 1872 Svuoxos Study of Dante 232 We was the 
congregator of those great spirits who presided over the 
resurrection of learning. 

Hence Congrega‘trix. [sce -TRIX.] 

1649 Roperts Clavis Bibl. 365 ‘This word [Koheleth) is.. 
in the Feminine Gender; and so may be translated exactly, 
The Congregatrix, or the Preacheresse. i ; 

+ Congregeed, fa. pple. Obs. [f. F. congresd?, 
-ée congregated +-ED.] Congregated, assembled 
in masses. 

1512 //clyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) 111. 149 By his 
good enhortement should be unyed and congregeed the 
princes of christendom. 

Congress (keygres), sd. [ad. L. congress. tus 
going or coming together, meeting, f. cougress-, 
ppl. stem of congred-i to yo together: sce Con- 
GREDIENT: cf. F. cougres (cougrez in Cotgr. 1611).] 

1. The action of coming together (of persons) ; a 
mecting, interview. 

1528 Foxe in Strype Aced. Afem. 1, App. xxvi. 81 Afier 
iij or iiij congresses ye see no likelihode. .to relent and cesse 
your suit. 1621 Burton Auet, Afed, ut. ii. 1v. i. (1651) 505 
‘They [lovers] commonly blush at their first congress. 1728 
Newton Chronol, Amended Introd. 4 ‘The Congress of 
Solon with Croesus some think they can confute by Clirono- 
logy. 1844 Disrarn Coningsby vu. ii. 254 There never was 
a congress of friendship wherein more was said and felt. 

+b. The assembling of a socicty, ete. Obs. 

1675 OciLay Brit. Introd.6 It is now the Place of Congres» 
for the Royal Society. . - 

+2. A coming together, mccting ‘of things). Ods. 

1578 Banister //ist. Mat 1. 4 A_mutuall Congresse, or 
Coarticulation of the bones. 1675 Evetyn Terra (1729) 28 
Medicinal Nitre in congress with a certain Sulphur. 1695 
Wooowaro Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 62 A fortuitous Con- 
gress of Atoms, 1959 PAIL Trans. LI. 355 Their clec- 
tricity suffers no diminution from the shock of their 
congress. ‘ £16 

+3. Anencounter in opposition or combat. Oés. 

1646 Buck Rick. [/1, 1. 9 In divers hazardous congresses 
and battels. 1689 1. PLunket Char. Gd. Commander 4 
Fairfax his Regiment ..was near surpriz’d ..Which con- 
gress they would needs an Horse-race call. 1727 LARoxER 
Was. (1838) I. 98 The congress of Vitellius and Artabanus. 

4. Sexual union, copulation, coition. 

1589 Purrennam Lng, Joeste u.(Arh.) 119 It is two strange 
serpents entertangled in their amorous congresse. 1737 L. 
Crarse /fist. Bible (1740) I. 1. 46 [They] had each of them 
a Son from that incestuous congress. 1765 Parsons in 
Phtl. Trans. LV. 47 People .. expect the issue of such a 
marriage would be tawny; which indeed is the usual effect, 
predveed hy the congress of black and white persons. 1970 


piec. + -15T.] 


[see -LEss.] | With- 


CONGRESS. 


Rotceston oli. Life Introd. 38 In all higher Vertebrata, 
the ova are impregnated hy sexual congress. ; i 

§. Social intercourse, converse. +b. Bird of'c.: 
a social or gregarious bird. Ods. 

1628 T. Srexcer Logick 1 Dialectick is profitahle vato 
Congresse. 
of congresse, and imuluall correspondence. 1766 (hil. 
Trans. LVI. 209 The crane .. is also a bird of congress. 


1651 Hoppes Govt. & Sov. i. § 2.6 All desirous | 


1875 Grinpon He xxvii. 753 Genuine and lively virlues | 
yy 


are developed only hy social coagress. 

6. A formal meeting or assembly of delegates or 
representatives for the discussion or settlement of 
some question ; sfec. (in politics) of envoys, depu- 
ties, or plenipotentiarics representing sovcreign 
states, or of sovercigns themselves, for the settle- 
ment of international affairs. Also an annual or 
periodical mecting or series of mectings of somc 
association or soctety, or of persous cnyaged in 
special studies, as Church Congress, the naine of 
annual meetings of the Church of England for 
discussion ; Socéal Science Congress, Congress of 
Orientaltsts, cte. 

1678 Puiturs, Congress, is now generally taken for the 
Assembly or Meeting together of the Deputies, or Plenipo- 
tentiaries of several Princes, to treal about a Peace, or any 
other grand Affair. 1680 in Somers Tracts I, 105 ». ‘The 
congress in Henry the Second’s ‘Time at Clarendon, 1741 
Miooreton Cicero TI. x. 359 When he was just arrived to 
the congress. 1777 Watson Philip [1 (1839) 529 It was 
agreed by the two fone that a congress should be held at 
Vervins. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr //ist, Servia 323 Depulies.. 
had been sent to Vienna during ihe Congress. 1861 Beresr. 
Hore Lauy. Cathedr. roth C. 4 A lecture delivered at an 
architectural congress. 1879 M. Arnotp Pref. to Words. 
qworth 21 The haunters of Social Science Congresses. 1883 
Harper's Mag, Oct. 3209/2 A congress of Americanisls re- 
cently eccemilled in Copenhagen. 

+b. Assembly, congregation. Ods. rare. 

1639 G, Dante Acclus. xvi. 13 In the Congresse Of Sin- 

ners, fire shall flaine and never cease. 
ec. Asociety or organization that mects from time 
to time for the settlement of common concerns. 

1870 L. Brextaxo in &, &. Gilds Introd. 178 From 1772 
an extremely vigorous Trade-Society existed among them 
thatters].."The society was called the Congress, was regu- 
lated by statutes, and framed bye-laws. All workinen of the 
trade Lelonged to it 

7. The national legislative body of the United 
States of Amcrica . asa continuons institution, and 
as a body existing for two years, after which a new 
‘congress ‘is elected ; also the session of this body". 
The Congress of the United States (commonly referred to 
tee as ‘Congress", which met for the first time on 
4 March 1789, was preceded by the Congress of the Con- 
Sederation, representing the several states under the Articles 
of Confederation, from 1781 to 1789, and this again by the 
three so-called Continentad Congresses of the revolting 
colonies, which imct in 1774, 1775 and 1776 respectively. 
But the last were properly congresses in sense 6. 

{1765 Massachusetts Assembly 6 June in Holines Ann. of 
Amer. (1829) II. 134 It is highly expedient there should be 
a meeting..to consider of a general Congress. 19773 S. 
Avams Lett. 9 Npr. in Wells Life (1865) IT. 84 Should th 
correspondence front Virginia produce a Congress and then 
an assembly of States. 1793 -dusie.of Mass. Ho. of Reprs. 
in A. Bradford Sf. Governors Mass. (1818) 364 We should 
be unwilling to propose it, without their [the other colonies’) 
consent in Congress.] 1975 Draul. Continental Congress 13 
Sept., Information, being given to Congress. 1975 Cot. KE. 
Auten in Holmes Aan. of dimer. (1829) 1. 208, I demand it 
{surrender of Fort Ticonderoga] in the name of the great 
Jehovah and of the Continental Congress. 1776 dun. Reg. 
p. 261 (Decl. of dndep.) A Declaration by the Representa: 
tives of the United States of America, in General Congress 
assembled July 4). 1783 Geutl, Mag. LIT. 1. 166 It is 
agreed, That the Congress shall earnestly recommend il 
to the Legislatures of the respective States, to provide, 
etc. sc T. Jurrerson Corr, (1859) 1. 349 Congress, by 
lhe Confederation, have no original dnd inherent power 
over the commerce of the States. 1789 Constit. U.S. it. &1 
All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 


Congress of the United States. /did. § 4 The Congress shal! 
assemble al least once in every year. /i¢. § 5 During lhe 
session of Congress, 1850 Lyein and Visit U.S. 11, 128 


The member of congress for Georgia. 1874 Dancrort 
Footpr. Time vii. 229 Congress legislates, or enacts laws. 
1886 U.S. Senate Manual 72 On the 5th of March 1794, at 
the first session of the Third Congress. : 

b. The corresponding body in the republics of 
South and Central Amcrica. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIL. 65/1 CAiti, The congress is composed 
ofa senate..and of a house of representatives, to which a 
deputy is sent for every oe souls. 1891 Daily News 27 
Apr. 5/8 ae in Chili), The Congress party are now in pos- 
session of Caldera and Carrizal. 

8. Sec Concer 2. 

9. attrib. and Comé., as Congress dollar, service ; 
Congress boot, a high boot with elastic sides; 
Congress water, a mineral water from Congress 
Spring, Saratoga, N. Y. Also ConGRESSMAN. 

1779 Gentl. Mag. XLIX. 484 The Pallas, a French Frigate 
. the Vengeance, an armed hrig..all in Congress service. 
1781 Cowpzr Lett. 27 Feh., That sort of paper currency must 
serve, like the Congress dollars, etc. 1865 Reader No. 117. 
337/1A dozen of Congress-water. 1888 Pall Afall G. 6 Sept. 
13/2 The only internal treatment she prescribes is congress 
waler and a grain or two of roasted coffee. 

Congress, wv. rare. [f. L. cougress-, ppl. stem 
of congredi: cf. digress; or f. Concnress 56,] 

1. (kgnyre’s\. iu/r. To come together, assemble, 
congregate. 
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@ 3850 Mrs. Gore (Hoppe), The valetudinarians who con- 
gress every winter at Nice, 

2. (kp ygres). To meet in congress, attend a con- 
gress. Hence Congresser (newsp. word), Co'n- 
gressing vd/, sb, and ppl. a. 

1858 CartyLe Fredk, Gt, (1865) II. vi. v. 174 The solid 
Earth ., reaped no effect from those ‘I'wenty Years of Con- 
gressing, 1882 Daily News 22 Aug. 4/7 As iron sharpeneth 
Iron, so does the countenance of congressing man the 
countenance of his friend who congresses with him, 1889 
Pall Mall G. 2 Oct. 6/2 Mr. Edward ‘Verry.. appeared be- 
fore the Church Congressers. 

Congression kfngrefan). Now rare. [ad. 
L. congresstén-cm, a. of action f. congred-i to go or 
come together: su F. cougression in sense 1 (16th 
c. in Littré).] 

1. The action of coming together or meeting ; 
= CONGRESS $4. 1, 2. 

1611 Cotcr., Congression, companie, congression wilh 
others. 1650 CHARLETON /’arado.xes 18 In the first moment 
of congression. 1813 T.1.M. Forster 4 fmosph. Phenom. 
(1815) 60 The spectator .. seldom sees it in aclual congres- 
sion. 

+ 2. Copulation, cotton ; = Concress sb. 4. Obs. 

1546 Laxciev Pol. Verg. De Invent... iv. 8a, Thal by the 
congression and compaignyc of these two sexes.. there issue 
might be enlarged. 1660 Jer. Tayvoxr Duct. Dudit. u, ii. 
Rule 3 If the danger. .can legitimate the congression. 

+3. Hostile encounter; =Concress sb, 3. Obs. 

¢1611 Crarman /éad 1. Comni. (D.', 1 must juieestons tly 
inake congression with such as have diminished, mangled, 
and maimed my .. author. 
/us, 20 Their War..by a violent or accidenial congression 
of two swarmes. 

+4. Comparison. Obs.-' 

1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct. Dudit.1.iv. Rule 1 The trath of 
Christianity, approved by a direct and close congression 
with other religions. 

Congressional k/ngre‘fanal), a. [f. L. con- 
gresston-cm CONGRESSION +-AL. It takes the place 
of a derivative of congressus CONGRESS. ] 

1. Of or pertaining to a congress. 

a 1691 Br. 1. Barrow (Webster, 1828:, The congressional 
institution of Amphiclyons in Greece. : 

2. spec. OF or pertaining to a legislative Congress, 
as of the United Statcs, and other American 
republics. 

1996 Morse Amer. Geog. 1, 320 The congressional acts in 
favour of the officers. 1808 dun. Aeg. 365 One of the best 
fought battles recorded in the annals of congressional 
pugilism. 1864 Century Mag. Sept. (1889) 703,1 ‘The citi- 
zens of amy congressional district. 1884 //arpfer’s Mag. 
pune 128/2 The Presidential candidales were .. nominated 
by Congressional caucus. 1891 Daily News 28 Apr. 5/6 
Particulars of the blowing upof the BlancoEncalada received 
through Chilian Congressional sources. 

Congre'ssionalist. [f. prec. + -1s7.] A 
supporter of a congress; a member of a congres- 
sional party. 

1891 Pall MadlG. 4 Mar. 2/2 (Chili) The Congressionalists 
are represented as having no troops. 1891 Times 26 Feb. 
5.3 Presidem Balmaceda. has initiated a guerre @ mort 
against 1he Congressionalists [in Chili}. 

Congre‘ssionist. [f. CoxGression + -1s7T, 
Cf. prec.] A member or supporter of a congress. 

1889 (ad! Mad! G. 24 Jan. 6/2 Vou speak of agitators. 
Do you refer to congressionists? 1889 N. Dicay iéid. 
27 Feb. 2/3 To favour me with the names of the Congres- 
stonists who received Russian gold. 

Co-ngressist, rare. [f. Concuess sé, + -187.] 
The member of a congress (annual or periodic). 

1888 Spectator 28 Apr. 563/2 To give the Congressists an 
opportunity of learning the directions of Catholic thought 
in different countries. 1890 Tatlef 17 May 777 A complete 
programme for the Congressists has been drawn up, 


+ Congre'ssive, z. Ofs. [f. L. paola Na 
stem +-IVE: cf. aggressive, etc.] Characterized by 
or involving congression. 

1646 Sin T. Browse /seud. Ep, u. vi. 94 If it be under. 
stood .. of disjoined and congressive generalion, there is no 
male or female in them [plants] at all. 


Congressman, A member of Congress (in 


U. S.). 
Dow Serm, U1. 137 (Bartl.), Our congressmen, my 
dear hearers, what are they? Nothing but bloodsuckers 
upon the check of the United States. 1888 Bryce Amer. 

omunw, 1, xiv. 197 uote, ‘The term ‘Congressman’ is 
commonly used to describe a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, though of course it ought 1o include senators 


Congreve (krygriv). [An English surnamce.] 

1. More fully Cougreve rocket: A kind of rocket 
for use in war, iuvented in 1808 by Col. Sir William 
Congreve (1772-1828). 

1809 Naval Chron. XX1. 349 Shrapnell's shells and Con. 
greve's rockets. /did. XXxfit 37% A 32-pounder Congreve. 
1827 Praep J’oems, Red Fisherman, Sunk tu their deep and 
hollow sockels That blazing couple of Congreve Rockets. 
1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. uu. v, Vour Congreve needs a new 
case or wrappage for every new rocket. 

2. More fally Congreve match: particular kind 
of friction match, invented by Sir W. Cougreve. 

1839 Boston Herald 17 Dec. 4/1 In the drawer of the table 
.. Were a quantity of Congreve matches. 1851 Maview 
Lond, Labour 1. 431, I believe I was the first who hawked 
* Congreves’, or ‘instantaneous lighis’; they weren't called 
‘lucifers’ for a good while after. 1854 Ksicut Once upon a 
Time 11. 274 ‘The penny box of Lucifers, or Congreves .. is 
a..lriumph of science. 


1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying- | 


CONGRUENCE. 


Congrewi(e, -ence, var. CONGRUE, -ENCE. _ 

Congrid (kp ngrid). Zool. [f. mod.L. Congride, 
f. congrns CONGER: see -1p.] A fish belonging to 
the family Congridz, or allicd to the CoNGER. 

Congroid (kpygroid), a. and sd. Zool, [f. L. 
congrus CONGER+-01D.] A. adj, Allied to the 
conger and its family. B. sd. A fish allied to the 
conger. 

+ Congruable, a. Ods. [f. Coxcrue v. or F. 
congruer +-ABLE.] = CoxGRUoUSs, CONGRUENT. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Cons. (1878) 104 ‘The most 
profitable .. speech is that that is most congruable and fitly 
applied to the intendmeat and vnderstanding of the hearers. 

+Congrual, a. Obs. rare. [f. congrn-us 
(see CONGRUE)+-AL.] Congruous, coincident. 

2635 Geiiprann Variation Magn, Needle 3 The Terres- 
trial and Magneticall Meridians being congruall. 

+ Congrue’, a. 04s. Also 5-6 congru,-grew(e. 
(a. F. congrit, -grue (1sth c. in Littré), ad. L. cor- 
gvrt-us agreeing, suitable, harmonious, f. stem of 
cougru-cre: see next.) 

1. Agreeable to the character or nature of any- 
thing ; fitting, suitable, becoming, duc, proper. 

¢ 1400 1 fol. Loll. 30 11 semip hem to preche, it is profit to 
bles, it is congrew to sacre. 1485 Caxton S¢. Mene/r. 3 
She had not tyme congrue to fulfylle il, @ 1g02 ARNOLDE 
Chron. (1811) 28 ‘The Mayre, Aldirmea..may sette congrew 
remedy. 1542 Brecon Pathw. Prayer Wks. (1843) 143 The 
| congrue, decent, and seemly worshipping of God. 1563-87 
vee Al. & Af, (1596) 8/t Setling all things in a coagrue 
order, 

) 2, =CONGRUOUS 4. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De 2. KR. tt. ii. (1495) 27 Noo reason 
is congrue in the whiche the nominatyf caas & the verbe 
| dyscorde in nomhre & in persone. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. 
| cexivi, 290 Congrewe Englysshe, or of es senience. 
| 1531 Exyot Gov. 1. xv, Rules, wherhy a childe shall. .lerne 
to speake congrue latine. 1369 CrowLey Soph, Dr. Watson 

i. 57, 1 know noi hy what rule of Grammer, this can be 

justified to be congrue latine. 

+ Congrue,v. Os. rare. [a. OF. congru-er or 
L. congru-cre to meet together, coincide, agree, cor- 

| tespond, accord; f. cor- together + *gruére, not 

| found exc. in this composition.] zr. To agree, 

| accord, (The Quarto reading in the two following 
passages of Shakspere. The stress differs in the 
two quots.) 

1600 Suaxs. Hen, V,1. ii, 182 (Qo.) Gouernment. .being put 
into parts, Congrueth with a mutuall consent like musicke 
[ust Re. congreeing, but context different). 1603 — Harn. 
1¥. iii. 66 (Qq.) Our soueraigne processe, which imports at 
full, By letters congruing [F/ conjuring] to that effect, The 
present death of Hamlet. 

+Congrue'ly,-gra'ly, adv. Ots. [f. ConcrvE 
a, +-Ly +] Congruously, fittingly; with congruity. 

¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s Crrurg, (MS. A.)8 He muste studie..tn 

gramer pal he speke congruliche. c1qgo Gesta Room, lix. 

244 (Harl. MS.) And thal crist na congruli be callid a 

serpent, is a goode Resoun. 1: ALL Chron. (1809) 87 

The Kyng to hym .. shal satisfie and of other houses and 

edifices or places congruely shal recompeace. 

Congruence (kpngri,éns). Also 6 -gruens, 
-grewence. (ad. L. congruentia agrcement, har- 

, mony, congruity, f. congruent. pr. pple: see Con- 
| GRUENT and -ENcE. (Also in mod.F.)] ; 

1. The fact or eondition of according or agreeing ; 
accordance, correspondence, harmony. Const. wth. 

1533 Ttxoace Londs Supp. Wks. (1573) 468 That analogie 

| Bs proper congruence of the figures with their verities, 
| 606 as Sucton. 223 (R.) Such was the congruence of 
| their humours and dispositions. 1641 H, Aixswortn Orthad. 

Found, Relig. 59 As sinne is a difference from Gods Law, 
| so justice is a congruence with the Law. 180g W. Herscner 
| in PAIL Trans. XCY. 243 Our idea of the congruence or 

harmony of the celestial motions. 1882 Farrar £arly Chr. 

I. 337 -vea in minor matters we trace the same congruence 

between Apollos and the writer of this Epistle [Hebrews]. 

2. Accordance with what is right, fitting, or 
reasonable ; =CONGRUITY 3. 

¢1430 tr. Ta Aempis’ dit. v. xix, Also for congruence 
fof tyme] diuersite of exercises plesib. 1572 Bossewett 
Armorie um. 11h, This fishe maye with more congruence be 
borne in armes, then inany others. 1656 Jeaxes Afiré. 
Schol. Div. 73 This is farre short of a demonstration. . It is, 
at the best, but a philosophical congruence. 

+b. esp. in Of congruence, of good congruence 

(of due or very ¢., by good ¢., itt good ¢., etc.) by 

right or propricty; as is fitting or reasonable, 
1447 Boxennuam Seyatys (Roxh.) 117 Agna is a lamb, a 
best ful meke And sympyl also ..Wych tuo to Anneys by 
good congruence re) 61485 Dighy Alyst, (1882) 1. 
1088 Who then auglit of verrey congruence To be mor glad 
than I? 1532 Morr Confut. Zindale Whs. 352/1 Not, in 
reason onely and good congrewence, hut also hy plaine 
1533 Tinoace Lord's Supp. Wks. 
(1573) 460 It was xp and of good congruence that he 
should dye.  16z9 ALTON Conuntr. Just. \xx. (1630) 170 
This Recognisance .. is ralher of congruence than by any 
expresse authorily. F 

. Gran. Agreement or concord: grammatical 
correctness. See CONGRUITY 4. 


+4. Theol. =Coneruiry 5. 

1541 Barnes Tract viii. Freewill Wks, (1573) 273 M. Duns 
sayth, that man may performe his atirition, of his nalurall 
power, yea, and this attrition of congruence, is a disposition 

| to take away mortall sinne, without any speciall grace. 
15e4 T. Sampson in Sirype Feel, Mem, WL, App. xviii. 48 
| IHlerein they so enwrap Ihemselves with their terms of the 


ordinaunce and statute. 


CONGRUENCY. 


first grace .. with merit of congruence and merit of con- 
dignity. 1635 Pactrr Christfanogr. |. tii. (1636) 179 They 
admit not of the merit of Congruence, condignity, nor works 
of Supererogation. 

5. Geom, = CONGRUENCY 2. 

1879 Henrict Geometry in Encycl, Brit.X.407/1 Adouble 
infintte number of lines, that is, all lines which satisfy two 
conditions, or which are common to two complexes, are said 
to form a congruence of lines, Ae all lines in a plane, or 
all lines cutting two curves, or all lines cutting a given curve 
twice..It follows that all lines in which corresponding 
planes in two projective pencils meet form a congruence. 

6. Theory of Numbers. The relation between two 
numbers which being divided by a third number, 
called the wodu/us, give the same remainder ; 
also an expression exhibiting two congruons qnanti- 
ttes in the form of an eqnation ; thus, 4= (mod. 


P). See ConcRuEnt 5. 

A pOngraenice may be of any order, linear, quadratic, or 
other, ‘The general type ofa linear congruence is ax+é=0 
(mod, P), where a, i and Pare given numbers, and -¢ a 
number to be determined. 

[1802 C. F. Gauss Disg, A rithmet, (Lipsiae) § 25 Expressio- 
nem duas quantitates congruas exhibentem ad instar aequa- 
tionum, congruentiam vocamus.] 1889 CHrystat Algebra, 
Gauss..made the notion of Congruence the fundamental 
idea in his famous Disquisitiones Arithmeticn. 

Congruency (kpngreénsi). [f. as prec.: see 
-ENCY. J 

1. The quality or state of being congruent ; con- 
gmity. Ofa congruency : sec prec, 2 b. 

1494 Farvan Chron. vu. 370 They agreed to reste there 
styll, and that of a congruency, for they myght dwell in no 
lande where they shulde more suerly be defended. 1577 
Fenton Gold. Epist, (1582) 81 It appertaines to reason and 
congruencie, to exhibite a few remedies. 1686 Goan Celesé. 
Bodies ut. iii. 470 The presence of the Planets aforesaid 
with the Sun, or their Conjunction, or if you will, Con- 
gruency. 

b. with f/. 

1615 Br. ANDREWES Seri. Nativity x, Though there want 
not divers other good congruencies why Christ should come 
from Bethlehem. 1681 H. Morn xf. Dan, iv. 129 note, 
Many congruencies with historical passages .. do notably 
confirm this Hypothesis, 

2. Geom. A system of lines in which the para- 
meters have a two-fold relation, such as a system 
of lines each of which twice touches a given surfacc. 

1864 Priicker New Geom. of Space in Phil, Trans. (1865) 
727 A ‘congruency’ contains all congruent rays of two com- 
plexes; it may be regarded as their mutual intersection. 
/bid. 748 Such rays as belong to both linear complexes..con- 
stitute a linear congruency of rays represented by the 
system of the two equations. 1874 G. SALMon Analytic 
Geom, (ed.3)§ 468 Every congruency of lines may be regarded 
as the system of the bitangents of a certain surface, viz. each 
line of the congruency is in general met by two consecutive 
lines, and the locus of the points of intersection is the surface 
in question. : 

Congruent (kpngrvént), a. [ad. L. con- 
gruent-em agreeing, consistent, congruons, pr. 
pple. of congrudre: see Coxarur v (Also in 
mod.F.)] 

1. Accordant, suitable, proper ;= Conervors 1, 

1432-so tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 293 A welle nye to the 
wastelie Pascence, congruente to the vse of men, but not of 
women. 1540 Exvot /mage Gov. (1556) 17 His temperate 
and sobre huying beyng thought of som men not agreable 
nor congruent to his majestee. 1637 B. Jonson Déscov, 
(1641) 119 The congruent and harmonious fitting of parties 
in_a sentence. 1864 Bowen Logie iv. 65 Considered in 
relation to each other, Marks are either Congruent or 
Repugnant. 1878 Lewes Study Psychol. (1879) 165 Each 
new conclusion has to be .. dove-tailed into the rest, made 
congruent with the system of thought. 

+b. Correspondent in physical shape or form. 

1578 Banister Vist. Alan 1. 35 The outer side of Talus is 
largely sinuated .. to the apt constitutyng of a seate con- 
gruent to the inner side of the lower Appendance of Fibula, 
171§ CHeynr Philos. Princ. Relig. 1. it. § 42 Very smooth 
and plain, or at least congruent Superficies. 

c. Of persons: Agreeing in action w7th, rare. 

1878 Tennysox Q. Afary itt. tv, But you, my Lord .. In 
clear and open day were congruent With that vile Cranmer 
in the accursed lie Of good Queen Catherine's divorce. 

+2. =ConcRuovs 2. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 9 After the supputacion of 
euery yere congruent. 1531 Exrvor Gov. 1. i, It is therfore 
congruent and accordynge, that, etc. 1576 Baker Yezwedl 
of Health 46b, The congruent tyme of the dystillation of 

arrowe is..about the ende of May. 1656 Jeanes Afizt. 
Schol. Div. 86 \t was more congruent for the word, the 
second person to be incarnate. .then the first person..or the 
third, @1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 1. 638 It is not 
congruent for a Philosopher to stutter and babble. 

+3. Gram,.=ConeRuous 4. Obs. 

1596 Sir J. Davies Orchestra xcti, For humble grammar 
first ae set the parts Of congruent and well according 
speech, 

4. Geom. a.=ConcRuovs 6, 

3706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Concurring or Congruent 
Figures (in Geom.), are such as being laid one upon another, 
will exactly meet and cover one another. 1715 CuEYNE 
Philos. Princ, Relig. (J.\, These planes were so separated 
as to move upon a common side of the congruent squares, as 
an axis. 1885 LeupesporF Cremona’s Proj. Geom, § 76 
Two figures are said to be congruent when the one may ifs 
superposed upon the other so as exactly to coincide with it. 

b. Cf. Concrurncr, Conervency. 

1864 Pricker New Geom. of Space in Phil. Trans. (1865) 
727 A configuration may be regarded as the mutual intersec- 
tion of three bh oe i.e. as the geometrical locus of 
congruent rays belonging to all three complexes. 
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5. Theory of Numbers. Said of two numbers which 
being divided by a third number, called the #odz- 
Jus, give the same remainder. 

Thus15 and 29 are congruent with respect to the modulus 7; 
whence e.g. it follows that the r5thand 29th of any month 
fallon the same day of the week. 

1889 CurystaL Algebra, If a be any positive integer 
whatever, which we call the modulus, two integers, J7 and 
XM, which leave the same remainder when divided by , are 
said to be congruent with respect to the modulus #7. 

Congruently, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] In a 
congruent manner ; congruously. 

@ 1528 Sketton Philip Sparowe (R.), Right conueniently 
And full nS 1601 Deacon & WALKER Sfirits & 
Dévels 36 You cannot congruently conclude from thence 
any essentiall inherencie. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 122 Opera- 
tions .. most congruently and orderly directed to their 
designed ends. 1718 Pexn Treat. Oaths Wks. 1782 II. 
472 Which things Philo .. pursues to the same scale, very 
congruently in the gospel. 

Congruism kpygriiz’m . 7%eo/. [= F. con- 
gruisme, L. type *congriismius, {. congru-us + sec 
-1sat.} The doctrine of the Congruists, which 
derives the efficacy of grace from its suitability or 
adaptation to the character, naturc, disposition, or 
other circumstances of the person called: it denics 
a gratia a se efficax, and aftirms a grace relative to 
character, and inore or less conditioned on will. 

1885 Arxoup Cath. Dict. 384/1 Congruism has the ad- 
vantage of admitting the full force of scriptural texts which 
attribute the whole difference between sinner and saint to 
the grace of God, while at the same time there is no diffi- 
culty in reconciling it with bdelicf in the freedom of the 
will. 

Congruist. 7%eo/. [corresp. to F. congrutste 
Littré) : see prec. and -1st.] One who holds the 
doctrine of Concruiss; applicd to one of the 
parties in the great controversy, which began c. 
1580 in the R. C. Ch., about the source and con- 
dition of the efficacy of grace. Also affrid. 

1729-51 Cuauprrs Cyed. ov. Congrurty, Vhe will, in the 
language of the congruists, does always infallibly, though 
voluntarily, choose what appears best. 1885 Arnotp Cat/. 
Dict. 384/1 The three first of the Thomist propositions are ad- 
mined by that large number of Jesuit theologians known as 
Congruists, but they make the efficacity of grace depend, 
not on anything in the grace itself, but on the fact that it 
is given under circumstances which, as God foresees, are 
suitable to the dispositions of the recipient. /4id. 385/2 
In 1613, Aquaviva, general of the Jesuits, required the 
memhers of his order to teach the doctrine on grace known 
as congruism. /éfd. The Molinist and Congruist theories 
are held by many theologians who are not_Jesuits. 

Congruirstic, a. [f. prec. +-1c.] Ofthe nature 
of, or pertaining to, congrnism. 

1867 W.G. Warp Ess. (1884) IT. 94 ‘These great thinkers 
..emhrace what is commonly called the Molinistic or the 
Congruistic system. 

Congraity (kongr iti). [ad. L. congraitat-em 
(perh. immed. through F. congrauité, 13th c. in 
Littré), f. congrn-us > see CONGRUE @. and -11¥.] 

1. The qnality of being congruons ; agrecment or 
correspondence in character or qualitics; con- 
formity, accordance, harmony. Const. zeth, less 
usnally ¢o. 

1447 Bokennan Seyatys (Roxb.) 10 This sexefold propyrte 
Of the margaryte, wych deuly longe To Seynt Margarete 
be congruyte Of simylytude. 1608 Norpen Surz. Dial. 
241 Where there is a mutuall congruitie, there is seldome a 
voluntary seperation. 1665 Gtanvitt Sceps. Sci. xiv. 89 
Congmity of Opinions .. to our natural constitution, is one 
great incentive to their reception. 1690 Locke Hr, Und. 
tt. xi, 68 Wit .. putting those [Ideas] together with Quick- 
ness and Variety, wherein can be found any Resemblance 
or Cooprsll ys 1762 Kames Elem. Crit. x. (1833) 165 It is 
clear from the very conception of the terms cougrui/y and 
propriety that they are not applicable to any single object. 
1785 Pacey Mor. Philos. wt. vii, The congruity of such a 
nght [divorce] with the law of nature. 1869 J. Martixcau 
#ss. 11. 173 Accusations .. which have no congruity with 
one another. 1871 Tyxnait. Fragut. Se. (ed. 6) I, ii. 16 
There is, at Teast, moral congruity between the outward 
goodness and the inner life. 

+b. Of physical substances: Correspondence of 
structure or molecular constitution (promoting 
union or mixtnre), Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 298 The reason is the Congruity of 
Bodies, which if it be more, maketh a perfecter imbibition 
and incorporation, 1674 Grew Anat, Plants, Lect. i. 229 
Congruity, or spas and respondence betwixt the Sizes 
and Figures of Parts to be mixed. /é¢d., They [two Oils] 
here mix and coagulate together. .by the Congruity of their 
receiving and intruding parts, 1706 Puiutirs (ed. Kersey) 
Sit, 1927-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Congrutty, in a lax sense, is 
tsed to express an aptitude, in some bodies, to unite or in- 
eae by reason of some similitude or fitness of their 

igures, : 

+e. Fitness, aptness, aptitude. ds. 

1659 H. More /mmort, Soul i. i, Axiom xxviii, There is 
a teint Vital Congruity in the Soul, namely Athereal, 
Aereal, and Terrestrial. “/5éd. itt. i. xxtx, The Soul awakes 
orderly into these vital Congruities, not usin from one 
extreme to another without any stay inthe middle. 1684 
Cttarnock A ttrid. God ix. (1834) I. 718 The second Person 
had the greatest congruity to this work. 1690 Norris 
Beatitudes (1694) 1. 117 ‘This Hunger and Thirst after 
Righteousness ts the very same to the Life of the Soul, as 
that Organical Aptness is to the Life of the ee It is 
the Congruity of the Soul, in order to Spiritual Life. 1882 
Suortuouse ¥. /uglesaut 1. ii, 36 His master’s Rosicrucian 
theories. .of the vital congnuity. 


CONGRUITY. 


d. (with #/,) An instance or point of agrecment, 
correspondence, etc. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. ui. iv. § 2 By these insinuations 
and congruities [of poesy] with man’s nature and pleasure. 
1790 Patey Z/orz Paul. ii, ii, The author ofa forgery, who 
sought to gain credit to a spurious letter by congruities, 
depending upon the time and place in which the letter was 
supposed to he written. 1864 H. Spencer Princ. Biol, 
§ 262 There must exist hetween all organisms and their 
environments certain congruities. 

2. Self-accordance, harmony of the parts of a 
whole, coherence. 

1827 CartyLe Richter Misc. (1857) 1. 17 The congruity of 
Richter’s belicf. 1868 Stantey (est. Abd. iv. 350 When 
we contrast the irregularities of Westminster Abbey with 
the uniform congruity of Salisbury. 1874 Biackie Se/f 
Cudt. 13 The historian, indeed, cannot invent his facts, but 
he must. .dispose them with a graceful congruity. 

8. Accordance a. with what is right, fitting, or 
reasonable; b. with the circumstances, facts or 
surroundings ; suitableness to the requirements of 
the case; fitness, propricty. + Phr. Of, 71 ‘ good’ 
cougruity. 

1530 Tixpate Practice of Prelates Wks. (1573) 374 Ihe 
could not of good congruitie but reward his old chaplaine. 
21535 Mork Ox the Passion Wks. 1335/2 By a certayne 
concomytaunce folowynge of conuenient congruitye. « 1600 
Hooker (J.), With what congruity doth the church of Rome 
deny, that her enemies do at all appertain to the church of 
Christ? 1670 Watton “Life of (Votion, As himself said of 
Sir Philip Sidney's wit, that it was the very measure of 
congruity, 1756 Burke Sad, 6 Bau. § 11 Phe affixing the 
name of beauty to proportion, congruity, and perfection. 
1850 Caktyir Lattered, Pauiph, vi. (1872 199 The Laws of 
this Universe .. are fixed by the everlasting congritity of 
things. 1871 Mortry Voltaire (1886) 127 Voltaire’s ever. 
present sense of congruity.. upon the tragic stage. 

+4. Gram. Agrecment or concord ; hence, crain 
matical correctness or propricty of speech, Vs. 

1393 Gower Conf. 111.136 Gramaire first hath for to teche 
‘To speke upon congruite. 1g0g Hawrs Mast. Pleas, w. 
xxi, We were let in, by hygh auctoryte Of the ryght noble 
dame Congruyte. 1g30 Patser. Introd. 29 .\nd for the same 
cause [euphony] breke they somtyme the congruite betwene 
the suhstantyve and the adjectyve. 1g§70 Ascnam Scholen, 
(Arb.) 94 Ml the hard congruities of Grammer. a 1656 Br. 
Hate Aen, Wks., Life (1660) 21 The congruity of my Latin 
(in respect of their perfect Barbarisine), 1706 Paittcirs, 
Congrnence or Congruity..'tis properly said of a Theme, or 
Discourse, in which there is no Fault committed contrary 
to Grammar-Raules. So Bait.ev 1730-6. 

5. Theol, a. (Doctrine of Merit. With the 
Schoolmen, the condition of its being ‘ congruous’ 
that God should confer the ‘first grace’ in re- 
sponse, and in ‘a certain equality of proportion’, 
to the performance of good works by man. Op- 
posed to Conpicntry. 

Representing L. cengriuitas, nsed by Aquinas in stating 
that while ‘condignity’ can be attributed to meritorious 
works only as they proceed from the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, it yet ‘seems congruens that a man, working ac- 
cording to his own virtue or power, should be recompensed 
by God according to the excellency of His virtue.” Sasa 
Theol. Prim. Sec. Q. cxiv, Art. iii, Hence the expressions 
mrerttunt ex congrue, meritum congrui ‘merit (arising) out 
of congruity', ‘merit ofcongruity'; mercer? (eratiant, etc.) 
de cougrno ‘to merit (grace, etc.) from or of congruity ‘*. 
(Some late writers have apparently confused the last with 
the ‘cougruity of efficient grace’ in b.) 

1§53 <i rticles of Relig. xti, Workes done before the grace 
of Christe. .are not pleasaunt to God..ncither do thei make 
menne mete to receine Grace, or (as the Schole aucthoures 
saie) deserue Grace of congruitie [L. neque gratiam, ut 
snulti vocant, dé congruo merentiy), 1570 Foxe A. & Al, 
25 So that those works maie be meritorious, and of con- 
gruitie obteine grace. 1625 Ussuer Answ. Yesutt 491 From 
what fountaine the Schoole-men did deriue their doctrine 
of workes preparatorie, meriting grace hy way of Congruetie, 
though not of Condignitie, 1625 W. Pemete Yustification 
(1629) 31 What then are merits of congruity? Such workes 
whereto wages is not due by any iustice. 1675 Baxter 
Cath, Theol. i. 39 But some of them say, that the Gospel it 
self, yea and the first special Grace, is given to men upon 
merit of congruity, though not of condignity. a 1707 
BeverIDGE On 39 Arf. art. xiii, As we cannot do anything 
which it is just God should reward, and so deserve Grace 
of condignity : so neither can we do anything which it is fit 
and meet God should reward, and so deserve grace of Con- 
gruity. 1841 J. H. Newman Tract xc. § 3 To deserve de 
congruo or of congruity, is to move the divine regard, not 
from any claim upon it, but from a certain fitness or suit- 
ableness; as for instance it might be said that dry wood 
had a certain disposition of fitness towards heat which green 
wood had not. 1856 Br. H. Browne On 39 Articles Art. 
x, It being agreeable to His nature and goodness to bestow 

ace on those who make such [unassisted] efforts. En. 
feces then on the part of man to attain to godliness 
were by the schoolmen said to deserve grace de congruo, 


of congrutty. 

b. (Doctrine of Grace.) The snitability or 
adaptation of divine grace to the character, nature, 
disposition, or other circumstances of the person 
called, to which some theologians attribute its 
efficacy (see ConcRvIsM); ‘the efficacy of grace 
which acts while at the same time preserving the 
action of the free will’ (Littré). A term belong- 
ing to the great controversy on Grace between the 
Dominicans and the Jesuits, which began c. 1380. 

Cf. St. Aue. Ad Simplic. t, $13 Ili enim electi qui con- 
gruenter vocati: illi autem qui non congruebant neque 


contemperabantur vocationi, non electi, quia non secuti, 
quamvis vocati .. Cujns [Deus] miseretur, sic eunt vocat, 


CONGRUMATE. 


quamodo scit ei congruere ut vocantem non respuat. 
Feneton Guvres (1820) III. 253 La grice qu’on appelle 
congrue trouve dans sa congruité une véritable efficace. 

¢ 1650 T.Goopwin £.xrf. Ephes.Serm. 23 But the Jesuits as- 
cribe it [efficacious grace] all unto a congruity; that is, that 
God doth take a man at an advantage, spieth out a time 
wherein, a man being under such endlich circumstances 
and considerations, he may certainly convert him. a 1680 
J. Cornet Free Actions ut. xxii. (1683) 43 Receptivity and 
congruity for Grace doth not always lye in mens fair car- 
riage. 1727-51 Cuamarrs Cyc/., ‘The system of congruity 
in matters of grace. 1855 “ss. /ntuttive AJorals 104 note, 
Molina .. affirmed that Predestination was founded upon 
God’s foreknowledge of the merits of the elect, to whom 
He accords grace of congruity; His scientia media en- 
abling Him to foresee the future contingents arising from 
the nature and circumstances of His creatures, 


+6. Geom. Coincidence ; exact agreement in 
superposition ; capability of being exactly snper- 
posed. Obs. [med.L. cougruere =to made, 

1656 tr. Z/obbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 183 There can be no 
congruity between a strait line and a line that is continually 
crooked. 1755 Jouxson s.v., (In Reema) Figures or lines 
which exactly correspond, when laid over one another, are 
in congruity. 

Congruly (-li, -liche’, var. ConcruELy. Obs. 

+Congrumate, v. Os. rare. [Pf L. con- 
together + grim-zus little heap, hillock.] ?To 
gather into a heap or heaps. 


178% Phil. Trans. UXXVI1.153 A red solution of it in 
the same acid was only congrumated. 


{Congrument. An error in J. fonnded on a 
mispriut for congrnent in an ed. of Ben Jonson (see 
CONGRUENT 1, quot. 1637). Corrected by Todd, 
but repeated anew in some recent Dictionaries] 


Congruous ke ygrias), a. [f. 1. cougri-ss 
(see CONGRUE @.) + -0U8,] 

1. Agreeing or corresponding in character or 
qualities ; accordant, conformable, agreeable, suit- 
able, in harmony. Const. fo (+ s/o, + for), now 
usually certs. 

1595 Life Sir T. More in C. Wordsworth Aec?. Brag. (1853) 
I] 183 All the parts of lis bodie were in good proportion, 
and congrnous as a man could wish. 1622 Sparrow Bh. 
Com, Prayer 1661) 225 Low congruous the Lord's day is 
for such a work. 16586 Jeanns Mixt. Schol, Div, 89 It is 
congruous unto Divine Justice, that satisfaction should be 
given to God, etc. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s Jron Age 30 
‘The doctrine was. .10 Wise congruous with that of the foure 
Primitive ages. 1762 Kames Elews. Crit, x. (1833) 164 
No discipline is more suitable to man, nor more congruous 
to the dignity of his nature. 1792 Nesid. fe France (1797) 
1, 152 This is all congruous with the system of the day. 
1834 Goon Study of Med. (ed. 4) IV. 168 In Congrnous 
Tieinning, or ordinary twin cases, in which there is no 
disparity of size between the two. @1878 Lewrs Strdy 
F'sychol. (1879) 146 What is congruous with well-being, what 
in the ancient phrase is ’according to nature’. 1883 A. 
Roreris O. 7. Revis. ii. 33 lt contains narratives .. so 
congruous to the circumstances of the history. 

+b. Corresponding in physical structure or 
molecular constitution, Cf. Conervity 1b. 

1664 Powrk Arp. Philos. at. 157 Certain extrinsecal 
particles, which approching to the stone, and finding con- 
gruous pores, and inlets therein, are chanuel’d through it. 
1674 Grew Anat. Plants Lert. i, 232 And may serve to mix 
such Bodies, as through the small number of their con- 
gruous parts, are hardly mingleable any other way. Zé/d., 
‘Yo mix them by mediation of some third... Body, which may 
be congruous in part to them both, 

2. Corresponding or agreeable a. to what is 
right, reasonable, or becoming; b. to the facts or 
existing circumstances ; suited to the requirements 
of the case: fitting, suitable, appropriate, in place. 

1631 GouGE God"s Arrows ut. § 78. 330 This is a congruous 
sense, and true in the substance of it. 1659 Parl. Speech 
Other fo. Tt is but congruous it should consist of Mem- 
bers without family. 1677 Gace Crt. Gentiles IL. 1. Pref., 
The Stoics cal that which is done according to the obe- 
dience of Reason and Virtue mpoonxoy nat xa@y«ov, con- 
gruous and convenient. 1750 tr. Leouardus’ Mlirr. Stones 
33 That it be ina congrtiogs and fitting place. 1768 Prn- 
NANT Zool. 1. 159 As the names..do by no means suit their 
colors, we have taken the liberty of changing them to others 
more congruous. 1804 Apr. Laurence Baimpt. Lect. iv, A 
grant, which it is congruous in Him to give. 1861 Wricnt 
Ess. Archxol. WW. xviii. 123 The side ornaments are not 
very congruous grotesques. . 

3. Self-accordant, coherent, having internal agree- 
ment or harmony of parts. 

1753 Smotcett Cf. Fathonr lix, Had not her tale been 
congruous, consistent, and distinct. 1861 1). Garner Boyle 
Lect. 45 The subject of the revelation is single and con- 
gruons throughout. 1862 Tuornaury Turner 1. 296 Of 
course, the city is no more African than it is Esquimaux; 
still it is a congruous dream. 

+ 4. Of language: Observing the rules of concord, 
grammatically correct. Cf. ConGRvITY 4. 

1637-50 Row Hist, Kirk (1842) 50 That..none be admitted 
to that function of the holie Ministrie but they who under. 
stand Latin, and can speake congruous Latin. ¢ 1645 
Howett Left, (1630) II. 85, 1 am of opinion that the pure 
congruous grammaticall Latine was never spoken in either 
of them [France or Spain] as a vulgar vernacular Language. 

5. Theol. Congruous grace [med.L. gratia con- 
grua, ¥. gréce eongrue|: ‘grace proportioned to 
the effect which it is to produce, or to the dis- 
position of him who receives it’ (Littré); efficient 
grace; congruous vocation, effeetnal calling. Cf. 
Coneruity § b. 
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1683 J. Cornet Free Actions i. xx. 41 Congruous Grace. 
By congruous is meant that which is so thoroughly adapted 
to the effect that it will follow infallibly though freely: but 
Grace meerly sufficient, may be ordinarily not so through] 
adapted to the effect. ‘bid, Congruous Vocation, in whic 
there is a Divine gracious Influx upon the Faculty. .by 
which the Will is infallibly carried to the saving effect. 

+6. Geom. Coincident ; capable of being exactly 
superposed. Ods. 

1656 tr. Mobhes’ Elent. PAilos. u. xiv, § 6 If it incline any 
way, it will do more than touch it; that is, it will either be 
congruous to it, or it will cut it. 1660 Bovte New F.rf. 
Phys, Mech. xxxi. 229 Uf the exquisitly polish’d surfaces of 
two flat peeces of marble be so congruous to each other that 
from their mutuall application there will result an immedi- 
ate contact, 

7. Theory of numbers. Characterized by congru- 
ence: CONGRUENT §. 

[180r C. F. Gauss Disg. Arithiet. § + Si numerus @ 
numerorum 4, ¢ differentiam metitur, 4 et ¢ secundum 4 
congrui dicuntur.] 1859 II. J. S. Smatit Theory of Nuurbers, 
Brit. Assoc. Kep., Vf the difference between A and B be 
divisible by a number P, A is said to be congruous to B for 
the modulus P. 

Congruously (ke‘ngrzasli', adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.) In a congruous manner, in congruity. 

1. In a manner that agrees or corresponds ; ac- 
cordantly, conformably. Const. /o, ze7th. 

1656 Harpy St. Yokn Iviii. (1865) 375/12 More congruously 
to this present scripture. 1697 Soutn Serv. Fab xxii. 2 
[Merit] such, that God would not act sutahly, and con- 
gruously, to the Equity and Goodness of his Nature, if He 
should not reward it. 1861 F. HatLin Journ. As, Soc. Bengal 
4 pee, with such avoidance of an invidious term, 

2. In a manner that fits the circumstances ; snit- 
ably, fitly, appropriately. 

a 1619 Fotnersy A theom, 1. x. § 4 (1622) 103 Neither of 
which points can congruously be held by him that holdeth 
‘There ts no God. 1675 Baxter Cath. Sheol 1. ui. 84 Or 
must we not more congruously say, that, etc. 1865 Pall 
MaillG. 21 Oct. 5 Whether four millions of their race..could 
mingle harmoniously and congruously in the social system 
of the country. 

+3. With grammatical correctness, correctly. 

1642 Howett For, Trav. (Arb.) 20 To speake French in- 
telligibly, roundly, and congruously. 16g2 Evetyn State of 
Fr. Misc. Writ. (805) 45 The tongue of the country. .ought 
to be understood perfectly, written congruously, and spoken 
intelligently. 

Congruousness. [f. ns prec. +-NESS.] The 
state or qnality of being congrnous; congruity, 
harmoniors relation. 

1730-6 in Dairy ‘folio’. 1888 Sat, Rev. 1o Nov. 5658/2 
Miss Cobbe will not allow any congruousness between 
science and morality. 

+Congu'stable, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. Con- + 
GustaBLE.] faving a like taste or flavour. 

©1645 Howetn Lett. (1655) I, lv. 69 In the Countrey of 
Province toward the Pyrenies in Languedoc ther are wines 
congustable with those of Spain, 

||Con gusto. Asis. fit] With taste: cf. Con 


prep. 
ongy, obs. f. CONGEE, 

Congyra‘tion. rare—'. [cf. L. congyrare to 
make a circle (about,.] Manifold gyration. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 104 His cravat... for the 
amplitude of its folds, and the variety of its lar SMe 

onhydrine kfnhai-droin’. Chem. [Con (ine) 
+ IlypR(ATE) + -INE: see quot. 1863-72.) An 
alkaloid cxisting, together with conine, in the 
flowers and ripe seeds of Contunt maculatum, and 
crystallizing in iridescent lamin; also named 
Conhy'dria. 

1863-72 Watts Dict, Chein. U.1 Conhydrine CoH NO.. 
this alkaloid has the composition of a hydrate of conine 
CeHisN.H2O. 1876 Hantey Afat, Aled, 587 Conhydria is 
strongly alkaline, and may be sublimed in colourless prisms. 

Conia (kawnia). Chem. [f.1. contum, hemlock 
+ -1A (ending of ammonia).] = CONINE, 

1842 E. Turner Chem. (ed. 7) 1155 Conicine, Syn. Conia, 
Cicutine; Discovered by Gieseke, but first obtained pure 
by Geiger. 1 Harcey AZat. Med. 585 The leaf rubbed 
with solution of potash gives out strongly the odour of conia. 

+ Coniating, vb/. sb. Obs. nonce-wd, [With 
reference to I. cfconta stork.] Used to cxpress the 
noise made by storks. 

a@ 1693 Urquiart Rabelais i, xiii. 107 The..drintling of 
Turkies, coniating of Storks. 

Conic (kpnik), a. and sé. Also 6 -ike, -yke, 
7- -ique, 7-8 ick. [mod. ad. Gr. xarin-ds cone- 
shaped, f. x@vos cone: see -Ic. Cf. F. comigue (not 
in Cotgr. 1611).] 

A. adj. 1, Waving the form of a cone; cone- 
shaped, CONICAL. 

1614 Seinen Titles /fon. 150 (Heraclius’ Crown] being of 
gold, and raisd with variety of conique plates. 1647 H. 

lore Song of Sond 1.1. vi. (R.), An_anvile form'd in conick 
wise, x ond. Gas, No. 4292/3 Letters Patents for En- 
lightening the Suburbs of London. .by new invented Lights 
or Lamps, called Conic-Lamps. 1772-84 Coox Voy. (1790) 
IV. 1226 A succession of conic hills, 1834 Woopwarp Afe/- 
usca tt. 318 Shell oblong; right valve with a curved, conic 
tooth in front of the..cartilage-pit. 1870 Hooxer Stid. 
Flora 387 Styles 3, conic, persistent. a ; 

2. Of or pertaining to a cone. Comte seclion: a 
figure formed by the section of a right circular 
cone by n plane; a plane curve of the second 
degree. 


CONICHALCITE. 


If the inclination of the cutting plane to the axis of the 
cone be greater than tbat of the edge of the cone, the sec- 
tion is an Exurse (with the circ/e as a particular case when 
the plane is perpendicular to the axis); if less, a Hyrer- 
aota; if the plane be parallel to the edge, a PARABOLA. 
(The pair of intersecting straigbt lines formed by a section 
through the vertex—strictly a particular case of the hyper- 
bola—is not usually reckoned as a conic section.) 

1570 Dee Math, Pref. 31 Our fourth Pyramidall, or Conike 
Tine. 1664 Power /xf. Philos. in. 187 The Forming of 
Conick Sections in Dioptricks .. accounted as insuperable 
difficulties, 1706 PHivuips (ed. Kersey), Conical..as Conick 
Seetious, i.e. the three Sections or Divisions of a Cone, 
call'd Ellipsis, Hyperbola and Parabola. 1714 Barrov’'s 
Enclid 517 This method don’t suppose the conic surface. .to 
consist of as many parallel circumferences perpetually in- 
creasing from the vertex, or decreasing from the base. 1807 
Hutton Course Math, 11. 93 There arise five different 
figures or sections, namely, a triangle, a circle, an ellipsis, 
an hyperbola, and a parabola: the three last of which onl 
are peculiarly called Conic Sections. 1866 Proctor aud. 
bk, Stars 18 The projection is a closed curve, which (being 
a conic section) must be either a circle or an ellipse. 

3. Comb., as conic-billed. 

1846 M*Currocn Acc, Brit. Empire (1854) I. 125 Tribe 
Conirostres. Conic-billed Birds. 

B. sd. 

1. pl. Comics: that branch of Geometry which 
treats of the cone and the figures formed by plane 
sections of it. (Now regarded as the f/. of 2, as 
if = conic seclions.) 

1571 Diccrs Pautom. Pref.A ij, A number of rules and pre- 
ceptes, gathered out of Euclide, Archimedes and Appolonius 
Pergeus his Conykes. ¢18530 Aoi. Naviig, (Weale) 1 
The science of Conics is of the higbest utility. Afod. 
Analytical and Geometrical Conics. 

2. A conic section: see A. 2. 

1879 SALMON Conte Sections xiiii. (ed. 6) 226 Two conics 
cannot have more than four points common, 1885 Leuprs- 
porF Cremoua's Proj. Geom. 15 The curve which is homo- 
logical with a circle is a conic. 

Conical (kp-nikal), a. [f. as prec. + -aL.] 

1. Ilaving the form of a cone; cone-shaped. 

1570 Bacuincstey Auciid xi. Def. xvii. rie A Conicall 
superficies. 1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1662) 59 
That determinate Conical shadow of the Eartb, which is 
Nigbt. 1677 Por O.rfordsh. 323 Burial under Conical 
billocks. .was sure very ancient. 1799 J. RoBerTSON Agric. 
Perth 569 The conical summit is covered with s, 1828 
Starx Elem, Nat. Hist. 1. 448 Jaws armed with a row of 
conical teeth. 1878 HuxLey Physiagr. 189. 1880 Grav 
Struct, Bot, Vii. § 1. 31 note, Taproots are ‘said .,to be.. 
Conical, when tapering regularly. .as in carrots. 

2. Of, pertaining, or relating to a cone. 

Conical point. a singular point on a surfaceat which the 
tangent linesform a cone. t Conical section (also ¢. dine)i= 
Conic section (o4s.). Conical projection : a method of pro- 
jection (in maps, etc.) in which a part ofa spherical surface 
is projected upon tbe surface of a tangent or secant cone 
which is then ‘ developed’ or unrolled intoa plane. Conical 
refraction: refraction in which a ray is converted into a 
hollow cone of light. 

1s7o Der Math. Pref. 34 By Wheles .. Conicall Section- 
lines .. at pleasure, may be drawen. 1635 N. CARPENTER 
Geog. Del. u,v. 70 By a Conical] line wee vnderstand a 
crooked line which differs from a circle, in as much as it 
keeps not alwayes an equal distance from the center, 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 16 What the Theorists in 
Conical Sections demonstrate, 1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1. 105 
This motion is Conical and..by the Conick path all the 
Phzenomena of Comets can be readily solved, 1812 Woon- 
nouse Astron, xxxv. 336 At the extremity, or conical point 
of the Earth's shadow. 1866 Proctor Handds. Stars 32 
‘To form separate maps of small parts of the heavens .. no 
method combines simplicity of construction with correctness 
so satisfactorily as the conical projection, 1871 Tyspatt 
Frag. Se. amt 6) II. viii, 107 As in the case of Conical Re- 
fraction .. it actually forces upon our attention phenomena 
which noothereye had previously seen. 1874 SaLMon Geom, 
of 3 Dii, (ed. 3)215 Through a conical point on a surface 
can be drawn an infinity of lines which will meet the surface 
in 3 coincident points, and these will all be on a cone of the 
second degree. 1884 C. SmitH Solid Geoin.§ 207 When the 
tangent lines at any point of a surface forma cone, the point 
is called a conical point. a 

3. Comb., as contcal-shaped, adj. 

1868 Q. Vicroria Life Highl. 145 A curious conical- 
shaped hill. _— 

Conicalit’y. rare. [f. prec. +-ITy.] = Cont- 
CALNESS. In some mod. Dicts. 

Conically (kenikali), adv. [f. pree. + -LY2.] 
In a conical form or manner; like a cone. 

1661 Bovte Spring of Alr (J.), A watering pot, sbaj 
conically, or like a sugar loaf. a169x — Ws. (1772) ILI. 
641 (R.) An almost contol ae weight of lead. 1786 
Cavatto in PAtL Traas. XVII. 9 A piece of .. paper 
rolled up conically, and having at its apex an aperture. 
1866 Tate Brit. Afoliusks iii. 54 The shell .. is conically 
oval, 1872 Procror Ass. Astron. xiii. 199 A telescope .. 
having a motion carrying the tube conically round a mean 
position. - A P 

Co'nicalness, The quality of being conical. 

1755 in Jounson. 1869 Moztry £ss. (1878) II. 366 There 
is nothing beyond their squareness and conicalness. 

Conichalcite (kgnikeelsait). Afin, [Named 
by Breithanpt, 1849, Aomichaleiz; f. Gr. novia 
‘dust’, etc, here in sense ‘powdered lime’+ 
xadxés copper +-ITE.] A green hydrous phosphate 


and arseniate of lime and copper. 

18g0 in Dana Alin. 527. 1868 did. 565 Conichalcite: 
reniform and marine, resembling malachite. Colour, pis- 
tachio-green, inclining to emerald green. 

Conicine. Obs. os of CoNINE, 

[1838 T. Tuomson Chenr. Org. Bodies 276 Conicina..is 


CONICITY. 


next to hydrocyanic acid, the most viruleut poison at 
present known.) 1842 E. ‘Turner Chem, (ed. 7) 1155 Coni- 
cine is more soluble in cold than in hot water. 

Conicity (konisiti). rave—*. [f. Coxic a. + 
ty; ef. eddiptictty.] Vhe quality of being conieal, 
coniealness, 

1874 G. Lawson Dis, Eye ied. 2) 49 The conicity is gener- 
ally much greater in one eye than the other. 1883 T. 
Hoimes Surg. (ed. 3) I. 30 Excision of a large segment of 
the iris..has been tried in conical cornea, with the hope 
that the conicity might lessen after it. 5 

Conico- (kp‘niko), before a vowel sometimes 
conic- [Gr. xom«o-], combining form of Conte a., 
joined adverbially with adjectives denoting shape : 
=Conically-, with a tendency to being conical; 
as Conico-cylindrical, conically - cylindrical, 
nearly cylindrical, but slightly tapered like a cone ; 
Conico-hemispherical, nearly hemispherical, but 
with a tendeney toward the eonical; so conico- 
elongate, conico-ovate (contc-ovate), contco-subulate. 

1852-9 Topp Cyct. Anat. IV. 1227/2 The largest [tuber- 
cles] are conico-cylindrical flat. 1826 Kirny & Sp. Exntontol. 
IIT. 220 This [cocoon] is ovate orconico-ovate. 1870 HooxER 
Stud. Flora 420 Carex vesicaria .. perigynia large spread. 
ing conic-ovoid inflated. 1848 Dana Zooph. 139 Conico- 
subhemispherical. .sides concentrically wrinkled. 

Conicoid (kpnikoid). Geom. [f. Conte + -o1p, 
after ellipsoid, etc.] In Solid Geometry: A surface 
of which every plane section is a conic (see ConIo 
B, 2); a surface of the seeond degree, a quadric 
surface or qnadric: ¢.g. a sphere, ellipsoid, cone, 
paraboloid, or hyperboloid. 

1863 Frost & Wotsrenuotme Soda Geom. § 204 A sur- 
face of the second degree shall in future be denominated a 
Conicotd. Ibid. § 205 Properties of conicoids, etc. 1865 Apis 
Solid Geon. vy. § 52 Surfaces whose equations are of the 
second degree in (%, y, 2) are called Quadrics, or, follow- 
ing the analogy of the terms ellipsoid, etc., Coxicotds. 1880 
G.S. Carr Syxopsis 1. § 5599 A conicoid is a surface every 
plane section of which is a conic. i 

| Conicopoly (kgnikp:polsi). Anglo - Jindian. 
(Corruption of Tamil Canakka-pi'Hai acconnt- 
man (fi//aé child, person).} A native clerk or 
writer in the Madras Presideney. (Yule.) 

1680 Govt. Rec. Fort St. George 21 Sept. 111.34 (Y. Supp.) 
The Governour. .went the circuit of Madras ground, which 
was described by the Cancoply of the grounds, and lyes so 
intermixed with others. .that’tis impossible to be knowne ta 
any others. 1728 lr. Ziegendale’s Lett. u.ss (Y.) We main- 
tain seven Kanakappel, or Malabarick writers. 1796 Morsr 
Amer, Geog. 11. 549 The conicopoly, to keep the accounts 
ofthe village. 2872 H. J. Coteripce Xavier's Life Il. 24 
‘Y.) You must appoint in each village or station fitting 
teachers and Canacopoly, as we have already arranged. 

|Conidium (koni-diim), Bot. Pl. conidia. 
(mod.L., f. Gr. «dvs dust, as if representing a dim. 
*xovibiov.]) A unicellular asexual reproductive 
body oceurring in certain fungi. 

1870 Bentiry Sot. 378 These conidir may be regarded as 
a fourth kind of reproductive organ. 2882 Vines Sachs’ 
Bot. 233 All other unicellular and non-sexual organs of re- 
production we shall not term spores, but gonidia or conidia. 

Ilence Coni-dial a., of, or pertaining to, of the 
nature of or relating to a conidium or conidia. 
Conidii-ferous a. [L. -fer bearing + -ovs], Coni- 
dio-phorous a. [Gr. -opos bearing + -ous], bear- 
ing conidia. Coni-dioid a., of the form or cha- 
racter of a eonidinm. Coni-‘diophore, a stalk or 
branch of the mycelium pare conidia. 

1874 CooKe Fungi 73 Only conidial forms of higher fungi. 
lbid. 74 Which is really the conidiiferous form of Erysiphe. 
/bid. 73 The species found on dead insects..are merely the 
conidiophores of species of Torrubia. 1882 Vines Sachs’ 
Bot. 264 The mass. .which fills ppthe space between the 
conidia in the conidiophore of the Mucorini. 

Conie, obs, f. Cony. 

Conieger, Conie-grey, var. ff. ConycEr, Ods., 
rabbit-warren. 

Conifer (kownifes). Bot. [mod. ad. L. conifer 
eone-bearing, f. cdv-¢s cone +-fer bearing. So F. 
conifere. Instead of the popular plural conifers, 
the scientifie Conzfere is often used.] A plant be- 
longing to the Conifer, a large and important 
order of gymnospermous exogens, comprising trees 
(mostly evergreen) bearing cones. 

{x398 Treviss Barth. De P. Rv xvu. xxiv. (1495) 617 

resse are namyd and callid Conefore.] 185: G. A. 
Mantett /etrifactions 53 The conifers are all arborescent. 
1867 Emerson Alay-Day, ete, Wks. (Bohn) III, 420 Three 
conifers, white, pitch, and Norway pine. 1872 Dasent 
Three to One 1. 20 Smooth lawns on which rare shrubs and 
conifers flourished. ct 

Coniferin (koni-férin). Chem. [f. as prec. + 
-Iv.] ‘A glueoside oeeurring in the cambium of 
coniferous woods’ (Watts). 

1867 Pharmaceut. Frnl, Ser. wu. VIII. 465 Pure Coniferin 
forms slender needles ofa silky lustre. 1879 Watts Dict. 
Chem. a Suppl., The crystals of coniferin contain 
Cie Ho OgtaH 20. 

Coniferous (koni-féres\, a. Bot. [f. L. conifer 
(see above)+-ous.] Bearing cones; belonging to 
the botanical order Conifer (see CONIFER) ; per- 
taining to or consisting of conifers. 

2664 EVELYN Sylva xxi. (R.), Resinacious and coniferous 
trees, a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 64 The Cedar of 
Libanus is a coniferous tree, bearing cones or cloggs. 1834 
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R. Mepix Beit. Birds (1841) 1. 72 To nestle high in the 
coniferous trees, 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner, 
515 These relations. appear most clearly and simply in the 
Coniferous woods. i 

Coniform (kowniffam), a. [On L. type cén?- 
Sormis, f. cén-us CONE: sce -FoRM.] Having the 
form of a cone; cone-shaped. 

2790 Kirwan cited by Wesster 1828. 28r2 J. Pinkerton 
Petral. 1. 63 Grand coniform elevations, whose slopes and 
sides are loaded with little conical summits. 


Conig, obs. f. Cony. 

Conigare, -gree, -grie, var. ff. ConycEr, Obs., 
rabbit-warren. 

Conimbrum, erron. form of Coxunprum. 

{Con impeto, J/ws. [It] With impetus: cf. 
Con prep. 

Conine, coniine (kondin, kdunijain). Chem. 
Also coneine. [f. L.. conz-uu, Gr. xwveroy hem- 
loek +-1N.] An alkaloid C,11,,;N) which forms 
the poisonous principle of hemlock (Costam macu- 
datum); it is an oily liquid, with a peculiar suffo- 
eating odonr, and violently poisonous, producing 
paralysis of the terminations of the motor nerves, 
and consequent asphyxia. Also conta, contcine. 

1831 J. Davius Afanuad Mat. Aled. 316 Coniin possesses 
the following properties. 1882 Watrs Dict. Chen. Il. 2 
Conine exists in combination with acids in all parts of the 
hemlock-plant, but inost abundantly in the fruit alittle before 
maturity. atirrd. 1878 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Aled, XVI. 818 
As a general rule, cardiac pulsation is retarded in coniine- 
poisoning, 

Coning, obs. f. Cony. 

Coni'nquinate, bad form for Colxquinatr. 

1609 Davies Christ's Cross (1876) 28 (D.) Though sinnes 
sores it oft coninquinate. 

+Coniocyst. fol. Obs. [mod. f.as next + Gr. 

‘ Wigs oe ‘ e. a - 
stores bladder, Cyst.] ‘A closed sporc-case re- 
sembling a tubercle, and containing a mass of 
spores’ Treas. Bot. 1866. 

|| Coniomycetes (ke:nio,mais?tiz), sh. Al. ol. 
(mod.L., f. Gr. xovia, xovies, dust + pvans (pl. 
puenres) mushroom; introd. by Nees von Esen- 
beck, 1817.] A group of fungi, so named from 
their dusty spores. The division is no longer re- 
tained, its members being distributed among other 
groups. Hence Coniomyce-tous a. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 321 The dark soot-like patches so com- 
mon on old rails and dead wood are formed mostly by these 
dingy coniomycetes, 1872 W. Aitkin Se. & J'ract. Jed. 
(cd. 6) I, 210 Reproductive cells or frnits may be of at_least 
three different forms in coniomycetous fungi. 1874 Cook 
Fungi 70 Two families, in one of which the dusty spores 
are the prominent feature, and hence termed Coniomycetes. 
ibid, 36 The Coniomycctous parasites on living plants. 

Coniospermous (kgniospaamas), a. /of. [f. 
as pree. + Gr. -omepp-os, from oméppa sced +-0vs.] 
Of fungi; Having spores resembling dust. 

1874 Cooke Fungt 67 The dusty mass of spores tends 
more towards the Coniomycetes, this being characterized 
as the coniospermous sub-family. 

Coniroster (kounirpstar. Zool. [ad. F. cosi- 
rostre, ad, mod.)., controstris, £. eduis conc + Ros- 
trum beak, bill.] A member of the Controstres, a 
group of insessorial birds having a conical bill. 

1842 Branpr Dict. Sci., Controsters, Conirostres. includ. 
ing those which have a thick robust conical beak, as the 
crows and finches. 2847 in Cratc. 

So Coniro-stral a., conical-billed. 

¢ 1840 Swainson is cited by WrasTER 1864. 

Conisance, -sante, -see, -sor, obs. ff. Cocni- 
ZANCR, ete. 

+ Conistery. Os. rare. [ad.L. condstérium, 
a. Gr, eomornpioy place eovcred with dust, f. edns 
dust, ashes.] (See quot.) 

1657 TomLinson Renon's Disp. 486 The inferiour [part of 
furnace] receives the ashes, and is thence called the cinerist 
+ -or conistery. ¥ ‘ : 

Conite (kdenait). J/iz. [Pf Gr «dus, xovia 
dust, ashes +-1Tx.] A variety of DoLomiTE eon- 
taining a large proportion of earbonate of mag- 
nesia ; in colour ash-gray or greenish gray. 

1808 in T. Attan Names Alin, 23, 1818 Blackw, Mag. 
III. 473 He [Macculloch] has given to it, from its leading 
character, the name of conite. 

|| Coninm (kounsi-dm). [ad. L. conizm, a. Gr. 
swveov hemloeck.] a. Hot. The Umbelliferous 
genus to which the common Hemlock, C. macz- 
tatum, belongs. b. AZed. The hemloek or its ex- 
tract asadrug. ¢. attrib, 

1862 N. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. of Med. 142 The extract of 
conium seeds is twenty times as strong as that of the leaves. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 1. 322 Medicinally conium has been used 
for promoting the absorption of tumours, 17 J. H. Ben. 
nET Text-dk, Phys. 371 Conium_ paralyses the motor and 
sensitive spinal nerves. 1887 T. L. Brunton Zext-d&. 
Pharmacol, (ed. 3) 932 The symptoms of conium-poisoning. 

Coniver, obs. f. ConnIvVER. 

Conjacency (kgndzésénsi). rare. [f. L. con- 
jaceut-em, pr. pple. of conjacére to lie together: 
see -ENCY.] The qu of lying close together. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. V1. 652 Proportional. .to the compact- 
ness of the brain, or to its conjacency, if we may be allowed 
to contrive a useful word, 

Conjeale, -iele, -ieyle, obs. ff. ConGEAL. 


CONJECTURABLE. 


+ Conject (kfndzekt), v. Ods. Also 5 congette, 
coniette ; fa. ¢. coniecte. [ad. L. comjecid-re to 
cast together, conjecture, guess, conclude, infer, 
freq. of coujictre (ppl. stem conzect-) to throw to- 
gether, cte., f. con- together + jacéve to throw. In 
sense 3, corgette, from the Fr. form congefe-r, was 
used by Caxton and his eontemporaries. ] 

1. = Consrcrereév. 3. a. ¢rans. (or withodj. clause. 

¢1374 Cnaucer Socth. 1. vi. 27, I coniecte pat pere lakkep 
Tnot whal. 2398 Trevisa Barth. Del. R. 1. (1495) 3 What 
so euer ony man wyll coniecte, feyne, ymagyne, suppose or 
saye, 1523 Surrey in St. Papers //en. VAT, VV. 38 What 
I conject the seid Duke woll doo. 1531 Eu.voi Ger, un xxv, 
If they wyl coniecte histories to be lyes. 1611 SreED //s¢. 
Gt. Brit. 1x, viii. § 29 Some Wrilers haue laboured to con. 
ject the true canse. 1613 ‘T. Gopwin Rom, sintiq. (1674) 
235 We may conject the reason of these ballances. a 1734 
Nortu #.vam. 1. iti. $71 (1740) 175 Tlow far he was dis- 
posed to join with the Party..we may conject. 

b. gutr. 

1388 Wyceur “sek. xxi. 1g He shal coniccic [1382 gesse] 
in the heed of the weie of the citce. 1565-73 Coorrr 
Thesaurus s.v. Contectura, Aberrare coniectura, to coniect 
wrong. 1604 SuaKs, Of/. un. iti. 149 (Qq.) One that so im- 
perfectly conjects (Af conceits}. 

¢e. ‘Vo form the hypothesis, suppose. sare. 

1588 Mutuis Bricfe /ustr, Vv, Coniect in your owne 
imagination, that this. shoppe were a person Debitor, 

2. frais. To forecast by signs, augur, divine, 
prognosticate. Also aédsol. 

1496 Dives & Panp. iW, de W.)1. xxv. 60,2 By faynynge 
& tnehede ies tell to the people ieee that’ bea 
tocome. 1565-73 Coorrr Thesaurus, Auguro..to tell by 
diuination what shall happen: to diuine: to coniect. 1582 
N. ‘fT. (Rhem.) 2 7dess. il. 2 note, Some (haue] presumed to 
calculate and coniect by the starres. 1609 HoLt.anp Anus, 
Marcel, xxi. 165 Conjecting his death by sundrie presaginy 
tokens. 

8. ‘To contrive, devise, plan, plot. 

1380 Weir Sed. ks, TT. 298 Alle pe newe lawis pat 
clerkis han inaad ben sutilly conjectid by ypocrisie. ¢ 1465 
fing. Chyon. (Camd. 1856) 78 Coniectyng and ymaginyng 
howe he myghte dystroy theyme. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. clxiv. 148 ‘Traytours that congetted [ed. 1520, p. 92, 
conjected) falsenesse ageynst hym. 1509 Hawes /'ast. 
Pleas, XXXV1.V, With mortall Envie they ail then conjecte 
‘To make a finde. 1841 Payne. Catsline xix. 38 Thy mo- 
ljons coniected .. ageynst me. 1552 Heztornr, Aduise or 
coniect how a thyng shall be done, Jremeditor. 

4. /it. To throw, cast. ‘rare.) 

1625 Be. Mountacu App. Ca'sar 298 Nor (do) these men 
caston mee particular calumnies, but per safy7am congested 
and conjected at a masse upon the Church of England. 1657 
Tomtinson Henon’s Disp. 323 Conjected into wine, it con. 
ciliates a certain suavity in drinking. 

+ Conject, fa. pple. Obs. rare. [ad. 1. conject 
as, pa. pple. of conjiccre, conteére to throw to- 
gether : used instead of conjected.] Thrown, cast. 

1843 Brecon Nosegay Whs. (1843) 196 ‘That so many 
shonld be conject and cast into everlasting danination, 

+ Conject, sb. Ofs. rare. [ad. L. conject-us 
(#- stem casting, cast, f. ppl. stem of conjiccre. see 
prec.] Device, contrivance. 

14.. Epiph. in Trndate’s Vis. 108 They schall askape .. 
For all the conjecte of thy prynces wyse. ae 

+Conjecta‘tion. Ods.rarc. [ad. L. conjecti- 
‘ton-em, n. of action f. conjectdre to conjecture, 
ete. : sce ConskcT v.] Forecast, prognostication, 

1652 Gautr A/agastrent.11 A prudent and politick con- 
jectation, /é/d, 135 ‘The way of genethliacall conjectation. 


+ Conjercting, vol. sb. Obs. [f. Consecr v. 


+-1na@T.] The action of the verb ConsEct. 

1. Divining, guessing, coujecture. 

31382 Wyctir Zzek, xxi. 19 In hoond he shal take coniect- 
ynge, or suspicioun, ¢€1386 Cuavcer Jlelib. ? 442 By cer- 
teyn presnmpciouns and conjectinges. . 

. Devising, plotting, conspiraey. [In this sense 
congetting was used by Caxton, etc.] 

¢1450 Lonrticu Grail xxxvii. 9 Be the fals coniettyng of 
his wyf that so falsly reved hym his lyf. /érd. xvii. 56 
Thanne.. bethowhte hym this fals kyng of a fals tresown.. 
be coniectyng, 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cciv. 186 They 
were put oute thurgh the falsc congettynges ofspencers. 

+Conje‘ctment. Ols. rare'. [f. Coxsecr v. 
+-MEN.] Device, plotting. : 

¢ 1400 Test. Love . (1560) 283/2 The false discetvable con- 
jectments of mans beguilings. . 

+ Conje’ctor. Oss. Also-ere, -our. [a. AV. 
conjectour, OF. -eur, ad. L, conjector, agent-n. from 
conjicéres see above.] One who conjectures; a 
soothsayer, diviner, guesser ; cf. CONJECT v. I, 2. 

1388 Wveiir Prov. xxiii. 7 Of a fals dyuynour and of a 
coniectere [1382 a fals castere]. 1552 LyNDESAY Monarch 
1v. 5268 Be divers coniectouris, And principall Expositouris. 
1642 Mitton Afof. Smect. 77 He pretends to be a great con- 
jector at (77. of] other men by their writings. 1652 GAULE 
‘Magastrom, 308 When he saw the Vaticinators, Conjectors, 
Aruspects. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles I. 1. 137 Worthy of 
a conjector of Dreams. 


Conje‘ctory, @ rare. [f. L. ppl. stem conzect- 
(see prec.) +-ony.] =CONJECTURAL, 

1884 Manch. Exam. 20 Feb. 4/5 The explanation must 
necessarily be a conjectory explanation. 

Conjecturable (kfndgektittrab’l), a. [f. Cox- 
JECTURE + -ABLE.] That may be conjectured. 

1656 [J. Sarceant] tr. 7. White's Peripatet. Instit, 428. 
1659 Army's Plea for present Practice 13 In all con- 
jecturable probabilities. 1675 Howe Living Temple Wks. 
(1834) 73/2 And how far he is swerved from fae pee was, is 


CONJECTURABLY. 


easily econjecturahle, 1887 T. Harpy |Voodlanders U1. i. 
19 How this fall had come about was readily conjecturable, 

Conjecturably, adv. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] In 
a conjecturable manner; as may be conjectured. 

21850 Rossetti Dante & Circ. 1. (1874) 16 Dante .. may 
fconjecturably) have chosen to imply a change of preference 
in order to gratify Cino da Pistoia, 

Conjectural (kfndge‘ktitiral), @. (s4.) Also 
6-7 -all, [ad. 1. conjectnral-is, f. conjectira Cox- 
JEcTORE sé. So in F. from 16th c.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, conjecture; 
depending on, implying, or involving conjecture. 

1653 T. Wnson Khe. gh The oration conjectural is 
when matters be examined and tryed out by suspicions 
gathered, and some likelihode of thinge appearinge. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 1.220 Which haue but coniecturall 
knowledge of their meaning. 1626 Bacon Sy/za § 675, 1 
doubt it is 100 Conjeciurall to venture upon. 1677 Hate 
Lrim, Orig. Man, 7 Our knowledge concerning them is 
meerly conjectural. 1768 Jounson /’ref to Shaks, Wks. 
IX. 298 Conjectural criticism has heen of great use in 
the learned world. 1794 Patey E£eid. 1. ix. § 7 Bold 
hypotheses and conjectural solutions. 18%§ Stoppart in 
Aaucycl. Metrop, (1847) 1. 2111/1 Conjectural etymology is 
like conjectural criucism .. only to be indulged in very 
sparingly, and under the control of a most sound and expe- 
rienced judgment. 1883 A. Roperts O. 7. Aezision vii. 
138 Conjectural emendations which have been introduced 
by transcribers, i 

2. Given to making conjectures. 

1642 Futter /loly 4 Prof. St. u.vic 71 He is not per- 
emptory but conjecturall in donbtfull matters. 1768 Jounson 
Pref. to Shaks. Wks. VX. 297 A conjectural critic. 1780 
Harris Philolag. Eng. Wks. (1841) 398 Were this bold con- 
jectural spirit confined to works of second rate. 1856 Mrs, 

trownInG Aur. Leigh w. 1000 Her touching, foolish lines 
We mused on with conjectural fantasy. 

+3. That can be guessed, conjecturable. rare. 

1659 Vule. Errors Censured 2 \t is scarce conjectural 
from whence this opprobrium should take its rise; there 
being no rationall foundation for such a superstructure. 

+B. s¢, a. Something that is conjectural. b. 
A conjecture; a supposition, Oés. 

1579 J. Stusaes Gaping Gulf Eij, Vet will I not rest 
vpon coniccturalls. 16x Speen /l7st, Gt. Brit. v. iii. § 12 
Depending onely vpon coniecturals, 1631 Hrvwoon Fag. 
Elvz. 1641) 14 The conjecturall of the administration of this 
oath..was to strengthen the match, 1654 Witiock Zoode. 
ntia 536 look through Faiths Prospective, and they will 
confesse Mathematicall Demonstrations but Conjecturals, 
in comparison, . 

+Conjecturalist. 0/5. rare. [f. prec. + 
-I8T.) One who deals in conjectures or guesses. 

1664 Power Fp. Philos. Pref. 18 [They] will hut prove 
empty Conjecturalists, 

+ Conjectura‘lity. O¢s. rare. [f. L. con- 
jectiiral-1s see CONJECTURAL) + -1TY.] The quality 
of being conjectural; f/. conjectural matters or 


statements. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Z’send. Ep. 274 They have. .betaken 


themselves unto probabilities, and the conjecturalities of . 


Philosophy. 2ésd. 364 Who in matters .. not without ab- 
strusities, conceived it sufficient to deliver conjecturalities. 

Conjecturally kgndgcktiiralt), adv. [f Cox- 
JECTURAL + -LY 2.) In a conjectural manner; by 
way of conjecture ; by guess. 

1594 Hooker Feed. Pod. 1. (1632) 83 Whatsoever may be.. 
but probably and conjecturally surmised. ie Norris 
Pract, Dise.(1g70o7) 1V..151 As some .. [talk] of a World in 
the Moon, Problematically and Conjecturally. 1807 G. 
Cnatmers Caledonia 1. 1, iv. 122 Stukeley conjecturally 
places Coria, at Corsford, below Lanark. 1877 DowneNn 
Shaks. Printer iii. 30 The ‘Second Folio’ 1632 is a reprint 
of the first conjeciurally emended. 

+ Conjectura‘tion. Ols. [a. F. conjecturation 
(14th c Orcsme), f. conjecturer to CONJECTURE : 
see -ATION.] Conjectural inference: in quot. 1533 
perh. = deviccs, contrivances. 
| 1833 Be.enoen Ziry 1. (1822)94 Sixtus Tarquinius knaw- 
i] weill, be thir hid conjecturaciouns [Lat. facitis arnba- 
gibus), quhat his fader desirit him to do, 1541 R. CopLaxp 
Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Arnolde of de villa noua. .after 
the doctryne of Ypocras measureth it be coniecturacyon, 

+ Conje’cturative, ¢. Ols. (a. F. conjectur- 
alif, -ive (16th c. Paré), f. stem of conjecturat-ion ; 
see -IVE. Jt ocenrs with -s plural.) Conjectural. 

1542 R. Cortann Guydon's Quest, Chirurg., It is nat pos. 
syble to measure the blode lettynges by certayne rule, for all 
medycynall euacuacyons ben coniecturatyues. | 

Henee + Conje’cturatively adv., conjecturally. 

1608 T. James A pol, IVycli/69 To conuince. .there asser- 
tions to be more then coniecturatiuely false. 

Conjecture (kpndge'ktliis, -tfox), sb. Also 5-6 
-our(e. [a. F. conjecture, or its original L. con- 
Jectiira, a throwing or casting together, a conclu- 
sion derived from comparison of facts, an inference, 
conclusion, guess, etc. f. conject- ppl. stem of 
conjicére, conicére to throw together: see -URE.] 

+1. The interpretation of signs or omens; inter- 
pretation of dreams; divining; a conclusion as to 
coming events drawn from signs or omens; a fore- 
cast, a prognostication. Oés. 

1382 Wvcur Dam, ii. 6 3if ye shuln telle the swetien and 
the coniecture therof [Vulg. contecturam cjus). c1s46 
Lanctev Pol, Verg. De lnveut. 1. xix. 34b, A_certaine 
prophet commaunded euery man to stande stil til he had 
taken a coniecture of the birde that flowe by. 1576 Frem- 
Nc Panopl. Epist. 230 Vo ‘give conjectures of mens con- 
ditions and fortune by their countenaunces. 1686 Hy. 
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Garden, Title-p., The yerely coniectures meete for Hus. 
bandmen. 1652 Gaute Magastrom. 333 Out they went lo- 
gee to make conjecture of the thiefe by augury. 1667 

litton P. LZ. u. 123 To cast Ominous conjecture on the 
whole success, 1697 Potter Antig. Greece ti. xiii. (1715) 
312 The Signs by which they made Conjectures. 

+2. Conclusion as to facts drawn from appear- 
ances or indications. Oés. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's T. 349 By conjecture Hem thought 
sche was another creature. at1q4z0 Hoccrevr De Neg. 
Prince. 346 11 is sothe, thoughe men by conjecture Of resoun 
-it ne kan determyne. 1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge 1. 
eee lore lyke an angell by all coniecture Than a fragyll 
mayde. z . . 

+3. The supposing or putting of an imaginary 
case; supposition. (Cf. CongEcT v, 1c.) Obs. rare, 

c1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim, A/ow. ix. (1885) 128 We 
nede in this case to vse coniecture and ymaginacion, as to 
thynk that ber is no lordis livelod in Englond sufficient, etc. 
1599 Sitaks. //en. V,1v. Prol. 1 Now entertaine coniecture 
of atime, When creeping Murmure.. Fills. the Vniuerse. 

4. The formation or offering of an opinion on 
grounds insufficient to farnish proof; the action or 
habit of guessing or surmising; conclusion as to 
what is likely or probable. In textual criticism, 
the proposal of a reading not actually found in the 
traditional text. + Formerly sometimes in a bad 
sense; Suspicion, evil surmise. 

1535 Jove Apol. Tinlale 25 Tindale accuseth. .me of con- 
iecture and temerariouse iugement. 1570-6 Lamrarpe 
Peramb, Kent (1826) 10 Out of these things thus alledged, 
I might (as me thinketh) draw probable conjecture. 1599 
Snaks. Much Ado w. i. 107 And on my eie-lids shall Con- 
iecture hang, To turne all beauty into thoughts of harme. 
1608 NoroEN Surv. Dial. 1 Speake you this by conjecture 
..or by due experience of your owne? 1665 Bovir Occas. 
Ref. (1675) 30 But this is only conjecture; and whether it 

Ime or no, cle, 1759 Ropertson /fist. Scot. 1.1. 4 The 
region of pure fable and conjecture. 1768 JoHNson Pref 
to Shaks. Wis. IX, 292 Of these [passages] the restoration 
is only to be attempted by collation of copies, or sagacity of 
conjecture. 184: Borrow Zincadi II. 105 Always ready to 
have recourse to conjecture and guess-work. 1865 Conixc- 
TON Virgil 1. Pref. to ed.2, The more important MSS... 
supply each other's defects. . The need of critical conjecture 
is almost wholly removed. 1878 Lecky Ang. fn 18t4C. 11. 
vii. 277 It is probable that this report .. rests largely on 
conjecture, : 4 

b. Absorption of mind in conjecturing ; puzzle- 
ment. 

1815 Mrs. Pitkincton Celebrity 1. 199 Her inquietude be- 
came less violent, though her conjecture was increased. 
Jbid. 11, 233 He was so completely lost in conjecture. 

5. with @ and f/.) An opinion offered on in- 
sufficient presnmptive evidence ; an unverificd sup- 
position put forth to account for something. In 
textual criticism, a proposed emendation of a text. 

1g27 R. ‘Tuorsxe in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 256 By all con. 
iectures of reason, 1599 Tuvsne A ainady. (1865) «7 This 
ys a mere conjecture, and of no valydytye. 1671 Mitton 
2. Rw. 292 Dreams, Conjectures, fancies, Luilt on nothing 
firm, 1768 Jounson Pref. to Shaks. Wks, 1X. 284 Perverse 
interpretations, and..improbable conjectures, 1798 Ferriar 
lilustr. Sterne, Varieties of Man 196 Men have so long 
mistaken their conjectures concerning facts, for facts them- 
selves, 1863 Conincton J‘frgi/ 11. Pref., In several places 
he [Ribbeck] has introduced emendations into the text, 
generally conjectures of hisown, 1874 Green Short liist. 
¥. 213 In spite of a thousand conjectures, we know little of 
the life of our first great poet. . 

+ b. An evil sarinise or suspicion. Oés. 

1513 Brapsnaw St. Werdurge 1. 1599 loseph..There was 
inprysoned by a false coniectour. 1586 A. Dav Ang. Secre- 
farie . (1625) 15 ‘To satisfie you, and ..to expell those 
causelesse conjectures of him. 
She may strew dangerous coniectures In ill breeding minds. 
1692 Drvpen St. Evremont's Ess. 110 You would be mined 
by the Malice of his Conjectures, g 

+6. A ground or reason for conclusion (not 


amonnting to demonstration). Oés. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf.(W. de W. 1531) 287 [They] ma haue a 
great coniecture of grace. 1533 Mont Dedelt, Salem Wks. 
1012/1, 1..had and yet haue very good coniectures to put 
lyttle doubte therin. sss Even Decades 33 Whiche 
thynge they suspected by a thousand coniectures, 1658 Sir 
T. Browne //ydriot. Introd. (1736) 4 Whether the ancient 
Germans. .held nny such Fear..we have no nuthentic Con- 
jecture. : 4 : 

+7. A device, contrivance ; esp. for an evil pur- 
pose; a plot, conspiracy. Oés. (Cf. CongEc 2. 3.) 

1460 CaPGRAVE Chrou. 246 The Kyng taried..in Wallis, 
tyl, as he supposed, the lordes conjecture was sesed. €1475 
jee Prol. roo Which... Ful wel lernid were in knightly 
Coniectures. 1494 Fapyan Chron, v. cxii. 86 Fredegunde 
entendyng to make n douorce atwene Chilperich and his 
wyfe by his subtile and false coniectour. ~ 

Conjecture (kpndgektiiis), v. [f. F. conjec- 
ture-r (13th c. in Littré\, f. conjecture. Cognate 
forms appear in the other Romanic langs., It. conget. 
turare, Sp. conjeturar, med.L.. conjecturare.) 

+1. trans. and intr, To infer or gather from 


signs or omens; to divine, prognosticate. Oés. 

1382 [see Conyecturtnc]. c1g00 Maunpry. (Roxb.) viii. 
29 By be chaungeyng of be coloures men. .knawes and con- 
jectures wheder it schall be derthe of corne. 158% R. Scot 
Discov, Witcher. vu._xi. 117 Conjecture unto me by thy 
familiar spirit. 1652 Gaute Magastrom. pe Melampus, the 
augur, conjectured at the slaughter of the Greeks, by the 
flight of little birds. hy 

+2. trans. To conclude, infer, or judge, from 
appearances or probabilities. (With 047. or clause.) 

1494 Fanvan Chron. yi. clxxxvi, 187 Whiche thynge thus 


1602 SHAKS. /lam. Wo v. 14 | 


CONJEE. 


by the kynge desyred, the lordes anone coniectured in their 
myndes that he desyred the kepynge of theyr yonge lorde, 
toy*ende that hemyght, etc. 1555 Even Decades 30 They 
coniectured that these thynges portended sum great matter. 
1576 Freminc Panopl, Epist. age Cocupying his pen (as by 
the course of his wordes, is to be conjectured) so unneces- 


sarily, 1618 Bourton Florus u. xv. 135 The fury of the 
rebels may be conjectured by this, that they pluckt down 
house-tops, 


3. To form an opinion or supposition as to facts 
on grounds admittedly insufficient ; to guess, sur- 
mise ; to propose as a conjecture in textual or 
historical criticism, etc. a. with obj. clause. 


1530 Patscr. 494/1 As I conjecture, it wyll be founde. 15; 
G Harvey Letter-6k. (Camden) 40 Being not able to coe 
ave in hished. 1634 W. 


iecture what Ngee he should 
Tirwuyt tr. Lalzac’s Lett. 57, 1 can lesse conjecture, that 
you are hindred by want of Health... I will therefore imagine 
whatsoever you will have me to thinke. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi Journ, France 1, 1217 We conjectured he meant Dr. 
Burney. 1866 G. Macpoxatp Aun, QO. Neigh’. xxvi. (1878) 
451, 1 found it difficult even to conjecture from his coun- 
tenance what thoughts were passing through his mind. 
b. with simple obj. 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes Gjb, The rest of the partes 
are easye ynough to coniecture, 1636 Heatey Cedes 106 
A table .. the meaning whereof we could not possibly con- 
jreuure. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. (1858) 1. tt. 169 The num- 

r of Protestants at this time it is difficult to conjecture. 
1879 L.. Camppete Sophocles 1. Pref, 8 AixddAovas for éxna- 
Aovar in O. T. 597 was conjectured independently by Mus- 
grave and L. Dindorf. 1885 F. Temece Nelat. Relig. & Se. 
v. 128 We can conjecture the direction in which further 
advances will be made. 

@. with 047, and compl. infin, 

1584 Fenner Defi Ministers (1587) 74, 1 coniecture their 
meaning to be this. 1655 Futter A/ist. Camd. (1840) 150 
Let me conjecture him of Buckingham College. 1718 Lapv 
M. W. Montacve Lett. 11. xlix. 37, 1 conjecture them to 
be the remains of that city. 1875 Jowetr P/ato (ed. 2) 1. 
302 That I should conjecture to be the truth. 

4. intr. To form a conjecture, make a guess, 
guess, Const. of (arch.), tat (obs.). 

1587 Turserv. Trag. T, (1837) 35 njecture of her cares, 
imagine her distresse. 1646 Qe . Browne /'seud. Ep. 304 
If we may conjecture of these by what we finde related of 
others. 1646 R. Baim Anabaptisme (1647) 7: I cannot 
conjecture at the reason why. 1704 Swirt Ba/?. B s. (Seager), 
The issue or events of this war are not so easy to conjecture 
at, 1832 Tennyson none 248 As a mother Conjectures of 
the features of her child Ere it is born. 

+5. trans, To devise, contrive, invent ; =Conx- 


JECT Y, 3. 

1551 Rostnson tr. More's Utop, 1, (Arb.) 120 They furth- 
with very wittely coniectured the thinge [paper-making]. 

Ilence Conje‘etured ///. a., Conje‘eturing vé/, 
sb. and ppl. a. 

1382 Wvctir Day.ii. 5 Bot 3e shuln shewe to me the 
sweuen, and the coniecturyng, or menyag therof. 1§80 Hot- 
ivBann Treas, Fr. big Devinement, coniecturing, sooth- 

Po. 


saying. 198: SipNry 2, Poetrie(Arb.)37 A coniectured 
likelihood, 1643 Mitton Dévorce 1. xvi. (1851) 10a When 


all conjecturing is don. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 
3o7 An opportunity of trying our conjectured theory. 

Conjecturer (kgndzerktiiiroz). [f. prec. +-ER}. 
In mod.F, conjectureur.} 

+1. An interpreter of omens or dreams ; an augur, 
diviner, [eeseninies, fortune-teller. Ods. 

1612 R, Suetvon Serm. St, Martins 48 Who is so simple 
a coniecturer as cannot presage vpon whose head the beane 
would be bruised. 12652 Gaui Afagastrom. 309 A certain 
courser. dreamt .. that he was carried thither in a chariol, 
and, consulting a conjecturer upon it, etc. 1684 tr. Agrippa's 
Van, Artes xxxix. 105 Dreams.. whose Interpreters are 
properly call’d Conjecturers. 1718 Br. Ilutcuinson Mitch. 
craft xii. 184 Observers of the flying of Birds, Conjecturers, 
1736 Disc. Witcher. 6 Conjurers, or Conjecturers..so called 
from their guessing at the future Event of Things. 

2. One who makes eonjectures, 

1605 VersteGAN Dec. /ntell. (1634) 18 These witty con- 
jecturers seeme to forget that the Saxons when first they 

ad this name, were unacquainted with the Latine tongue. 
1621 Mour Camerar. Liv. Libr. w. xii. 272. 1712 AD- 
pison Specé, No. 27x P3, I shall leave these wise Conjectur- 
ers to their own Imaginations. 1768 Jounson Pref to 
Shaks. Wks. 1X. 292 The collator's province is safe and 
easy, the conjecturer’s perilous and difficult. 1880 Dow- 
DEN in Acadeimy 16 Oct. 270 A student..who possesses the 
first folio... may defy the race of Commentators and Con- 
jecturers, i P 

Conjecturist. roncewd. One who dcals in 
eonjectures. 

1828 Bentuam Ws. 1. 244/1 To which, by the copjectur- 
ists..the work was. .ascribed. 

Conjee, congee (kpndz?). Anglo-Ind. Also 
eonji. he Tamtl £aaji ; in Telugu and Canarese 
ganji, Malayalam dani, Urdu ganji: of doubtful 
origin; ‘not Dravidian ’ (G. U. Pope). The Eng. 
form may have been taken through the Portuguese ; 
Garcia 1563 has canje; candgie, canj?, cangia are 
early representations in other European langs.] 

The water in which rice has been boiled; used as 
an article of diet for invalids, and as starch. 

1698 Fryer Acc. £. /ndia w, vi. 200 They have.,a great 
Stone, on which they beat their Cloaths till clean: and if 
for family-use, starch them with Congee. 1787 AUS 
Boutan & Thibet in Phil. Trans, LXXIX. 101 The patient 
is nourished with ya and other liquids. 1800 J. R. 
Forster tr. Paolino's Voy. 70 \Y.) Cagni, boiled rice water, 
which the Europeans call Cangi. 1831 Cart. TRELAWSV 
Adv. Vouuger Son |. 290 Vou must not eat | I have ordered 
the boy to make you some congee. 1833 A. T. Citristir 


CONJEE. 


Epid. Cholera 35 note, This (i.e. the resemblance of cholera. 
stools to rice-water] has given rise to the vulgar term for 
the secretion in India, viz. ‘Conjee-evacuations’. 1869 E. 
A. Parkes Pract [ygiene (ed. 3) 227 The rice (or conjee) 
water Contains some a! buminous matter. 

b. Conjce-house: a military ‘lock-up’; ‘so 
called from the traditionary regimen of the in- 
mates’ (Yule’, 

1835 Sir C. Narizr in Mawson Xecords (1851) 101 note 
(Y.) All men confined for drunkenness should, if possible, be 
confined by themselves in the Congee-House, till sober. 
1859 Dickens //aunted L/o. m1. 18 They sent me to..a 
‘congee house’, where 1 was fed principally on rice-water, 


Conjee, congee, v. Alsocongie. [f. prec. 
sb.J] trans. To starch with rice-water. 

1698 Frver 4cc. £. India w. vi. 201 They lay them [their 
Cloaths] a whitening, and after Congee or stiffen them. 
1829 The Bengalee 134 His stiff, full cravat of former days 
. surmounted with a well congied modern shirt collar. 


Conjeon, obs. var. of Concron. 


Conjobble (kgudzg'b’l), v. [A vulgar formation, 
from Con- and perh. Jos sé. and v., with the 
frequentative ending -LE; but some suggest con- 
nexion with sadser.] ‘To concert, to settle, to 
discuss: a low cant word’ (J.). 

1694 R. L'Estrance Fables |xxtit (1714) 90 What would a 
Body think now of a Prime Minister that should Conjobble 
Matters of State with Tumblers and Buffoons? 1731 
Baney vol. II, Conjodd/e, to chat together. 1766 Amory 
F. Buncle (1770) U1. 75 “ge conjobbling inatters of faith in 
this manner, they saw, we had three distinct selfs, .equal in 
power, [Still in colloquial use.] 

Conjoin (kgndgoin), v. Forms: 4-5 con- 
joigne(n, 4-7 -joyne, (6 Sc. -jone, -jonne, 
-june), 6-7 -joine, 7-8 -joyn, 6- conjoin; also 
pa. pple. 4-7 conjoint. [ME. conjoign-en, -joyn-e, 
a. ¥. conjoign-, stem of conjotndre (pr. pple. con- 
Jogn-ant, pres, con). conjorgne) =It. congtungere, 
-gingnere:—L. conjung-ére to join together, f. con- 
+jungére to Jon. Cf. Consoint, Consuncr.] 

I. ¢rans. 

1. To join together ; to connect, unite. 

a. in physical connexion. 
€ 1374 Cnaucer Soeth, ui. xii. 102 Pe same diuersite..moste 
departen and unioignen be pinges bat ben conioigned. 
1432-s0 tr. /Zigden (Rolls) J. 299 Speyne .. whom the hilles 
Pirene conioynethe of the northe parte to Fraunce Nar- 
honense. 1571 Dicces Panton. iw. xxv. Gg ij b, Streight 
lines conioyning all the trigonall bases centers. @ 1661 
Futter MWorthies (1840) IL]. 460 York is an ancient city, 
built on both sides of the river Ouse, conjoined with a 
bridge. 1745 Pore Odyss. 1.173 Swift they descend, with 
wing to wing conjoin'd. 1869 Lug. Mechanic 3 Dec. 271/2 
It conjoins or connects the ball and other parts. 

b. in non-physical connexion. 

1374 Cuaucer Bocth. ut, iv. 73 Uertue transportep dig- 
nite anon to bilke man to whiche she hir self is conioigned. 
1548 Hatt Chron, 241 To conjoyne the whole countrey of 
Flanders... to the croune of Fraunce. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. i. (1634) 1 The knowledge of God and of our. 
selves, are things conjoyned. 1645 Futter Good Th. int 
Bad T. (1841) 56 The same particle may conjoin the words 
and yet disjoin the sense. 1751 Jonnson Rambler No. 143 
10 Where the same ideas are conjoined without any.. 
necessary coherence. 1864 Bowen Logic i. 10 In Reasoning, 
it compares, disjoins or conjoins Judgments. 

+e. in marriage. Obs, 

1447 Bokennan Seynfys (Roxb.) 48 Conjoyned be maryage. 
1stg Baxcray Cyt. §& Uplondyshm. 10 Our Lorde con- 
joyned them both as man and wyfe. 1599 SHaks. A/uch 
Adoww.i. 13 Any inward impediment why you should not be 
conioyned. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. wv. viii. (1654) 362 
This act of conjoyning the married persons in metoae 

2. To join in action, relation, purpose, feeling, 
etc. ; to combine, unite, ally. 

61386 Cnaucer Moder of God 131 God .. of his noblesse 
Conjoyned hath you..As modir and sone. 1513 Dovctas 
Aneis x1. iii, 67 We sall do fully all that evyr we may, 
The to conione with King Latyn in ie 1588 BABINGTON 
Exp. Lord's Prayer vi. (1596) 270 Whome a like punish- 
ment conioyned, a farre vnlike cause disioyned. 1795 
Sournry Joan of Arc vi. 616 Those valiant troops..with 
us Conjoin'd might press upon the vanquish'd foe. 1835 
Lytton Adensf tiv, (As] one among the Roman deputies 
to Avignon, he had been conjoined with Petrarch. 

+3. To combine, unite into one substance. Ods. 

155z Lynprsay Afonarche w. 5593 All Reasonabyll Crea- 
ture Sall suddantlye start vp attonis, Coniunit with Saull, 

Flesche, Blude, & Bonis. 1588 A. Kixe tr. Canéséus’ Catech, 
Hi, I thocht it uecessar to conionne y¢ awld kallendar 
with y° reformeit. 1605 VersteGan Dec, /ntcll. iv. (1628) 98 
Sometime it was conioyned together in one same substance. 
1671 J. Wesster Metadlogr. iv. 75 Both being conjoyned, 
doth draw forth a certain unctuous spirit. 

Il. twtr. 

4. To become joined together; to unite. 

1578 Bantster fist, Afan vi. 109 A hurt.. vnto the 
Nerue before it enter into the Muscle..can not by any 
Meanes conioyne, or knitte together agayne. 1611 Sreev 
Theat, Gt. Brit. x. (1614) 19/1 Many fresh springs... meet 
and conjoine iu the vallies argir Ken Edmund Poet. 
Wks. 1721 II. 259 As Male and Female Palms, whose Roots 
Conjoin. 1843 Cartyte Past §& Pr. (1858) 167 [They] do 
Conjoin there, or nowhere else! 1885 Mfanch. Exam. 14 
Oct. 3/1 He may trace the course of these many causes un- 
til they conjoin in the great revolt of to-day. 

+b. Ofheavenly bodies : cf. Consuncrion 3. Obs. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig, Med. 1. § 14 To conjoyne and 
obscure each other. 3647 CowLey Afistress, Imposstbilities, 
As Stars. .when they conjoin, Change..the World’s Estate. 

+c. To unite sexually. Ods. 


831 


1594 Suaks. Rich. /U/, v. iv. 31. 1610 Heatey St. dug. 
Citie of God 524 They were put forth of Paradise, and then 
they did first conjoyne, and beget them. 

+ 5. To combine in action; to co-operate. Ods. 

1932-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 12 (§ 1) Bothe theyr auctoritees 
and iurisdictions do conioyn together in the due admini.- 
stracion of Justice. 1597 Suaks. 2 Jen. JV, ww. v. 63 This 
part of his conioynes With my disease, and helpes to end 
me. @ 1661 Funtrer Worthtes (1840) IT. 408 He conjoined 
witb the carl of Northumberland..and others against king 
Henry the Fourth. 

“i Exroneously for Exgoin. 

1568 Taucred § Gism. iu. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley VIL. 53 
She .. then conjoin’d me to conceal the same. 1608-11 Br. 
Tae £fisé.m. ii. Wks. (1627) 318 Her crowne; which if she 
were conioyned to fetch thorow the flamtes of hell, her faith 
would not sticke at the condition. 

[Conjoin, a.: see List of Spurious Words] 

Conjoined (kgndgoind), fp/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Joined together, united, combined ; allied. 
Conjoined manipulation (Med.): bi-manual ex- 
amination. 

1570 T. Norton Nowel's Catech. (1853) 187 With con- 
Joined hearts and prayers we do ..call upon our common 
Father. 1617 Witnek £édelia Juvenilia (1633) 470 To dis- 
unite hearts so conjoyn'd as our. 1656 Brasmat. Replic. 
iv. 189 Nor have we separated onr selves, from the con- 
joyned communion of the Christian World in any thing. 
1836 Topp Cycl. Anat, 1. 6/1 The conjoined tendons. 1872 
Huxtey PAys. vii. 167 The conjoined levers .. present no 
smooth surfaces. 1875 tr. Zécnissen's Cycl. Med. X. 10 The 
acide of conjoined manipulation is, that the organs to 

¢ examined, are pressed between both hands. 

b. Occurring together in space or time. 

1586 J. Hooker Giradd. Tred. 11. 149/1 By meanes of 
which their conioined aduanccinent, there entred a verie 
feruent affection..betweene them. 1794 G. Avams Mat. 
& Exp. Philos. U1, xvii. 248 Vhat because two things are 
alway's conjoined, one must be the cause of the other. 

e. Her, Said of two or more charges of the same 


kind connected together. 

1610 Guituim Jleraddry ui. xx. (1611) 159 The Field is 
Ruby, two Wings, Imierted and conivined ‘Topaz. 1823 
Rutter Aouthill p, xxii, Gules, Seven Mascles conjoined, 
three, three, and one, Or. 1882 Cussaxs /Zer. 128 When 
hollow Charges, such as Annulets, are linked together, 50 
as to form a chain, they are sometimes blazoned us Con- 
joined ; they would be better described as Braced. 

d. Of heavenly bodies: In conjunction. 

1815 Scorr Guy AZ iii, Signs and planets, in aspects sea- 
tile, quartile, trine, conjoined or opposite. 

Conjoinedly, a/v. [f. pree. + -Ly 2] 
conjoined manner ; conjointly. 

1s7t Dicces Panto. 1. xx. Gjb, If magnitudes dis- 
ioynedly or seperatly be proportionall, conioynedly or 
compounded they shall also bee proportionall. 1673 H. 
Steppe further Vind, Dutch War App. 73 They were 
obliged to treat conjoynedly, and with mutual consent. 

Conjoiner (kpndgoina’. [f. Consoin v. + 
-ER 1] One who or that which conjoins. 

@ 1638 Mepr U74s,1.xxxv. 177 ‘That sacred Office whercby 
all the sons of Levi became Conjoyners .. makers of Union 
.-between God and Man. 1819 Cosper Aug. Gram. xiv. 
§ 150 The hyphen or conjoiner. .as in sea.fish. 1830 Fraser's 
Mag. U. 436 Vhis humble conjoiner of leather. 

Conjoining (kgndzoinin), 4/ sd. [f. as pree. 
+-ING1.] The action of joining together. 

€1386 Cuaucek Sec. Nus’s 7. 95 Or elles Cecile .. Is 
ioyned by a manere conioynynge Of heuene and Z/a. ¢ 1885 
Haresritp Divorce Hen. V1 (1878) 240 Matrimony, then, 
is a coupling and conjoining of the man and the woman. 
1653 Baxter Chr. Concerd 99 Building is conjoyning, and 
demolishing and destroying is dividing. 

Conjoining, 74/. a. [f. as prec. + -1nG 2] 
That conjoins ; + adjoining. 

1579 Fenton Guicctard. 1. Gig) 1g With many other 
countries conioyning. ¢ 1624 R. Skynwur in Ad. ssher’s 
Leté, (1686) 351 Repentance is of a conjoyning and uniting 
nature, making the Sinner. .nigh unto God. a 

Conjoint (kgndzoint), a. [a. F. consornt (pa. 
pple. of conjorndre to Condon) = It. congtunto:— 
L, conjunet-us Consenct.] 

+I. 1. Orig, used as pa. pple. of Coxsorx v. 

1393 Gowen Couf IIL, 127 Libra they ben and Sagittaire 
wit Scorpio, which is conjoint With hem to stonde upon 
that point. 1536 J’rinter Len. VIL, 148 In my faith to 
Christ conjoint. 1663 Gerpirr Cortsel 99 None will deny 
but that Greatnesse and Ganeenicieneine conjoint fits 
best. 1694 Cuitp Dise. Trade (ed. 4)60 The abatement of 
interest conjoint with excises upon our home consumption. 


II. as adj. 

2. United, combined, conjoined. 

1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. 11. s.v. Rosc-Tree, These two 
conjoint Causes. 1794 SuLivan View Nad. I. 115 The con- 
joint operation of fire and water is tremendous, 1851 Nicitot 
Archit. [feav, 172 Conjoint stars are divided into orders. 
1874 CARPENTER Afent. PAys. 1. (1879) 199 The conjoint use 
of both eyes. 

b. Music. See Consunct. 

1727-51 Cuambers Cycl., Couyornt, or Conyunct, is applied 
in the antient music, in the same sense as consonant, to two 
or more sounds at the same time. Conjoint degrees, two 
notes which immediately follow each other in tbe order of 
the scale, 

3. Associated as a colleague. 

1864 A. MeKay f/ist. Kilmarnock (ed. 3) 131 A conjoint 
or colleague minister. 

4. Belonging to, or constituted by, two or more 
in combination. : 

1871 Macpurr Alen, Patmos xxi. 285 It is the conjoint 
throne of Father and Son. 1879 QO. Aezv, Apr. 420 Their 
conjoint guilt was proved. 1880 Haucutox PAys. Geog. iv. 


In a 


, Conjugate (kpndziigeit), v. 


CONJUGATE. 


193 Their conjoint delta plain varies from sco miles to 150 
iniles in width. . 

Conjointly (kpudgointli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY¥2.] In a conjoint manner ; in conjunction. 

1601 Suaks. Ful. C.1. iii, 29 When these Predigies Doe so 
conioyntly meet, let not men say..they are Naturall. 1615 
G, Saxpys Tras. 55, | haue scene them conioyntly pray in 
the corners of the streets, @ 1720 Suerriip Dk. Buckhm.! 
IV&s. (1753) 1. 264 We'll haste conjointly to the battle. 1758 
Monthly Rev. 151 Objects of Surgery, Physic, or of both 
conjointly. 1844 H. H. Witsox Brit. India WI. 146 A 
brigade of the 13th and 38th Regiments, conjointly less 
than five hundred strong. "1855 Macautay Z/yst. Eng. 1V. 
391 He was ,. appointed Secretary of State conjointly with 
Melfort, 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. v. 368 As- 
semblies .. which dealt with ecclesiastical and temporal 
affairs conjointly. 

Conjointment (kgndzointmint). rare. [f. as 
pree.+-MENT.] Conjunction. 

181g Cary Dante's Parg. vi. 26 (R. Suppl.) Belisarius, 
with whom Heaven's right hand Was link’d in such con- 
jointment. | 

Conjointness. [f. as prec.+-nEss.] The 
state of being conjoint or united. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Conjoun, var. of Coxcrox, changeling, Ody. 

Conjour, obs. var. of Conuurk v. 

Conjoynctive, obs. var. of Conuuncrive. 

Conjubilant kpndgabilant), @. rare. [ad. 
med. L, coujubilint-em, f. con- + jubilare to shout 
with joy.] Jubilant or rejoicing together. 

1851 Nvatk (dyin ‘ Ferusalem the golden’ (te. Bernard 
of Clugny}, They stand, those halls of Zion, Conjubilant 
with song (L. atria conjubilantia}, 

Conjugable (kendgigab'l, a. nonce-wd. [ad. 
1. type *conjugabil-7s, f. conjugare to Consgucate. 
Cf. FF. conjugadle.] That can be conjugated. 

1890 H. I. Woop Englishin. Rue Catu vi. 82 Modern: and 
conjugable Greck. 

Conjugacy (kpndgégisi). 
sce ACY, 

ti. Conjugal or married state. Obs. rare—'. 

1659 Gavven ears of Church 355 (D.) Clurch-men in 
England .. not onely in their Papal Celibacy, but in their 
Primitive and later Conjugacy. 

2. Conjugate relation. 

188: Maxwett. Hlects. & Magn. 1. 1g2 If one of the har- 
moni¢s is zonal, the condition of conjugacy is that the value 
of the other harmonic at the pole of the zonal harmonic 
inust be zero. : 

Conjugal ‘kyndzrgal), a. [ad. L. conjusiil-is, 
f. conjugrem “nom. conje mx consult, spouse, f. 
con- together + jug- root of jung-ere to join, yoke ; 
cf. conjungere to join together, join in marriage, 
ete. Cf. I. conjugal (in Cotgr. 1611).] 

Of or relating to marriage, matrimonial. 

Conjugal rights: ‘the privilege which husband and wife 
have of cach other’s society, comfort, and affection’ 
(Wharton). 

1545 Jove £.xf, Dan, xii. (R.), He shall set naught by > 
God of his fathers, neither shall he regarde the coniugale 
sone in wedlock. «1626 Br. Axpkewes Serv. (1631) Lo 
Whereby Ile and we become..‘one flesh’ as man and wifc 
do by conjugal union, 1644 Mitton Judyue. Bucer (1851) 
321 Matrimony and Divorce are civil things, which the 
Christian Emperors Kngwig, gave conjugal Laws. 1682 
D'Unrey Butler's Ghost 12 Upon bare Hopes I would be 
frugal, And enter into Bonds Conjugal. 1709 Srryveve un. 
Ref. 1. iii. 80 To countenance the conjugal state of her 
clergy. 1875 Hamerton Jutedl. Life vit. iii. 240 Essential 
to the conjugal life. ane i 

b. Of or pertaining to husband or wife in their 
relation to each other. 

1550 Bay A fol. 64 (R.) That some men voweth coniugall 
chastyte, or faythfull clennesse in marryage. 1653 Watton 
adlugleri, 25 The hearing of such conjugal faithfulness will be 
Musick to all chaste ears, 1781 Gipson Decl. ¢ /. TIL. 259 
If he had not been restrained by conjugal tenderness. 1834 
Macautay Ess., Pitt (1851) 292 Conjugal fidelity, 

Conjugalism. sonce-wd. 

18a3 New Monthly Mag. VALI. 409 (tétte) Conjugalism, 
or the Art of making a good Marriage. A . 

Conjugality (kpndggeliti). [f. L. conjugil-¢s 
CongUGAL + -ITY.] Conjugal state or condition. 

1645 Mitton Tetrack. (851) 159 Which shonld. .difference 
it from a brute conjugality. 1685 Baxtex Paraphr. N.T. 
Matt, xix. 4 God. .by the Law ea nls theit.. 
as into One, 1850 L. Hunt A utobiog. IL. xii. 99 To say no- 
thing of the conjugality which they found at my fire side. 
1873 BrowninG Red Cott. Nt.-cap 139 Distaste for cone 


ingety: 
» Guasl-corcr. 


1737 Hervey J/eur. 1. 408 The Prince kept this gilded 
piece of royal conjugality in such profound ignorance. 

Covnjugalize, v. nonce-wd. [f. Consucau+ 
-IZE.] intr. To become conjugal, to marry. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VILL. 413 In your anxicty .. to 
conjugalize, 1 beseech you .. not to imitate those husband. 
hunting Nina Vernons. : 

Co jugally (ke ndggili), adv. [f. as prec. + 
LY 2 na conjugal manner. 

1620 Br. Hatt Hon. MJarr. Clergy 186 (7.) Yo name but 
one bishop or priest..which after holy orders conversed 
conjugally with his wife. @1720 SHerrietp (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Wes. (2753) U1. 220 Most of my time is conjugally spent at 
home, 1845 New Monthly Dfag. XIV. 498 He becomes 
more conjugally inclined. 


[f£ Conuucarea. : 


[f. L. conjugat- 
ppl. stem of conjngdre to yoke together, f. cov- to- 
105-2 


CONJUGATE. 


gether + jugdre to join, yoke, marry, f. jrg-s 
Yoke. Cf. F. comes | 
1. trans. To yoke together, to conple ; to join 


together, unite. rave. 

1s7o Levins Manip. 40/24 To coniugate, contuugare. 
21639 Worton in Gutch Coll, Cur. 1. 216 Power and 
oceasion to conjugate at pleasure the Norman and the 
Saxon Houses. 1641 J. Jackson 7'rne Evang. T. ut. 173 
Lyons, and Oxen, Asps, and young Children, (for thus the 
Text conjugates they dwell together. 1674 Grew Anat. 
Plants wm. 1. it. § 8 [The vessels of the bark] Conjugated 
or Braced together in the form of Net-Work. 

2. Gram. To inflect (a verb) in its various forms 


of voice, mood, tense, number, and person. 

1530 Parsor. /ntrod. 33 In the seconde boke, where | con- 
jugate je parle and je connertis at the length. ¢1620 Hume 
Brit, Tongue 32 These [verbs] our idiom conjugates onelie 
in two tymes, the tyme present and Hee past, 1783 Gentl. 
Mag. LIVI. 1. 432 Can any of you all impart A rule to con- 
jugate the heart; To shew its present, perfect, future, Its 
active, passive and its neuter. 1824 L. Murray /ag. 
Gram. 1,159 These languages, like our own..sometimes 
conjugate with an auxiliary, and sometimes without it. 
1871 Earte Philol, § 276 Whatever verb is invented or bor- 
rowed is naturally conjugated after the prevalent pattern. 

3. intr. a.=Consoin 4c. b. Biol. To unite in 
ConsuGAtion (sense 5). 

1790 J. Wittiams Shrove Tuesday (1794) 12 When first 1 
woo'd and won Your will to conjugate in Ceres’ cot. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1878) 81 Organic beings ex- 
tremely low in the scale, which do not propagate sexually, 
nor conjugate. 1875 Contemp, Rev. xk 11.83 Any two 
cells may conjugate and combine their contents within a 
single cell. 

Conjugate (kpndgizget , a. and sé. [ad. L. 
coujugat-us, pa. pple. of conjugdre : see ee 

A. adj, I, Joined together, conjoined. 

1. Joined together, esf. in a pair, coupled ; con- 
nected, related. .1n quot. 1452 = united in marriage. 

1471 RirLey Comp, Alch.iv.in Ashm.(1652) 144 Soe be they 
together surely conjugate. 1§52 Hutort, Bastard begotten 
betwene hase and gentle, or betwene coniugate and single, 
spurius. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. uw. ix. § 1 Human 
philosophy .. hath two parts; the one considereth man 
segregate or Uistuibutively the other congregate, or in 
society, So a» human philosophy is either simple and par- 
ticular, or conjugate and civil. 1879 Inciepy Ssaks. Cent. 
Pratse 177 The conjugate use of ’whilst" and ‘then ‘ in 
these verses is, to say the least, very unusual, 1881 West- 
coTt & Hort Grk. Vest, Introd, § 287 ‘Three pairs of con- 
jugate leaves. 

. Gram. Applied to words which are directly 
derived from the same root or stem, and therefore 
usually of kindred meaning; as wise, wisely, 
wisdom. [L. conjugata verba.] 

1862 Mansi Eng. Lang. i. 18 Our word language has uo 
conjugate adjective. /éid. xxvi. 42t Cost and costly .. are 
strictly conjugate. 1864 Lown /oyic ix. 277 Another 
source of ambiguity is the supposition that parouymous or 
conjugate words—as the suhstantive, verh, adjective, and 
adverb formed from the same root—necessarily agree in 
meaning, 

3. Chent. In conjugate compound, actd, radical: 
see quots. 

1882 Waits Dict, Chem. 11.8 (quoting Laurent and Ger- 
hardt] We designate as conlnaats compounds all such as are 
formed by the direct union of two bodies, with elimination 
of water, and are capable of reproducing the original bodies 
by again raking up the elements of water. /éfd.10 Auother 
class of acids to which the term conjugate is still sometimes 
applied, includes those which result from a peculiar action 
of sulphuric acid. .on certain organic bodies. 

4. a. Sol. Said of leaves or (forinerly) flowers 
which grow in pairs; sfec. applied to a pinnate 
leaf having only one pair of leaflets. 

1794 Martyn Nousseau's Bot. xvi, 199 The leaves are 
double or conjugate, that 1s, come out in pairs. 1835 
lanotey /utrod, Bot, (1848) 1. 261 The conjugate leaf of 
Zygophyllum. 1866 reas. Bot., Conjugate, paired; when 
the petiole of a leaf bears one pair only of Jeatlets. 

b. Anat, Conjugate foramen: a foramen or aper- 
ture at the junction of two bones, esf. vertebra, 
formed by the apposition of opposite notches. 

1870 RoLLesTon Amin. wit For the blood to pass out.. 
by a conjugate foramen, | /éd. 141 ‘Two alternately placed 
series of conjugate foramina. 

ce. Btol. Said of the cells or filaments that have 
united in ConsuGatton (sense 5). 

1843 tr. Afddler’s Phys. \1. 1505 In each of the conjugate 
filaments, some cells are the recipients, while others yield 
their contents to the opposite cell of the contiguous fila- 
“ment, 

5. Path. Conjugate deviation. the forced and 
persistent turning of both cyes to one side while 
their relation to cach other remains unaltered. 

1882 Med, Temp. Journal 78 ‘There is no conjugate 
deviation of the eyes as often occurs in apoplexy. 1886 W. 
Stunting Text-bh, Phys. (ed. 2) 849 In hemiplegia the 
muscles on one side are perl so that the head and 
often the eyes are turned away from the paralysed side. 
This is called ‘conjugate deviation’ of the eyes, with rota- 
tion of the head and neck. 

II. Joined in a reciprocal relation. 

6. /'’4ysics. Applied to two points, lines, quanti- 
ties, or things, which are so reciprocally related 
that any or every property of the first with respect 
to the second is also true of the second with re- 
spect to the first. 

The corres 
Apollonius (Comica 1, 56) to conjugate hyperbolas. 


nding Greek ov¢vyets was first applied by — 
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a. Math, (Here also applied in a secondary 
sense to that which is conjugate to the main ele- 
ment, e.g. in conjugate axts, diameter, point.) 

Conjugate axes or dtamcters (of a conic): two axes, etc., 
such that each is parallel to the tangent at the extremity of 
the other; in a conicoid, there are three conjugate diame- 
ters, Conjugate axis (or diameler) of an ellipse or hy- 
perbola: that which is conjugate to the transverse axis, the 
minor axis, Conjugate kyperbolas: hyperbolas which have 
the same axes and asymptotes, but the principal axis of each 
is the second axis of the other. Conjugate lines: two lines 
the pole of each of which, with respect to a conic, lies on 
the other. Conjugate point (of a curve): an isolated point 
whose coordinates satisfy the equation of the curve, an 
acnode (so also conjugate oval), Conjugate planes? see 
quot. 1862, Conjugate points: points the polar of each of 
which, with respect to a conic, passes through the other, 

2680 Sir J. Moore Deine of SER 67 This shall be 
the Conjugate Semidiameter of the Ellipsis, 1726 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. 1. 438 To find the conjugate Diameters 
of an (an s¢ which passes thro‘ five given Points. 1806 
Hutton Course Math, WU. 112 All the Parallelograms in- 
scribed between the four Conjugate Hyperbolas are equal 
to one another. 1862 Satmon Geomt. 3 Dim. (1874) § 71 
‘Three diametral planes are said to be conjugate when each 
is conjugate to the intersection of the other two, and three 
diameters are said to be conjugate when each is conjugate 
to the plane of the other two. 1876 Leisuman Midwifery 
ii. (ed. 2) 34 The conjugate diameter [of the pelvis] is. .in- 
creased froin above downwards. 1880 T'ayvLor Geom. Contes 
76 The conjugate axis of any central conic is occasionally 
called its minor axis, 1885 Teupever Cremona‘s Proj. 
Geom. 47 Let A, &, C be the given points (lying ona straight 
line) and let 4 and J be conjugate to each other. 

b. Optics. 

Conjugate foct (of a mirror or lens): two points so situated 
that if a luminous point be placed at either, its rays are 
reflected or refracted to the other; so conjugate focal dis. 
tance. Conjugate mirrors: two parabolic mirrors so 
placed face to face that rays of heat or light emanating 
from the focus of cither are reflected in parallel lines to the 
second and thence to its focus. 

1831 Brewster Oftics i. 11 The points A and F have been 
called conjugate foci, hecause if either of them be the 
radiant point the other will be the focal point. 1831 — 
Nat. Magic tv. (833) 85 ‘The two conjugate focal distances 
of the lens. 1881 ‘T'ynpatn in Nature XXIII. 375 The 
silvered mirrors..acting sometimes singly, and sometimes 
as conjugate mirrors. 

ce. Electr. as in Conjugate branch (of a divided 
cirenit), curren, etc.: see qnots. (Formerly used 


in a more general sense.) 

1782 hil. Trans. XXII. App. p. xxi. (transl. Volta’, 
When an insulated conductor is opposed or presented to 
another conductor whatever, I call it a conjugate conductor. 
r88r J.C. Maxweet Adectr. & Magn. 1. 367 If there be 
more possible electrodes than two, the conduclor may 
have more than one independent current through it, 
and these may not be conjugate to each other. 1882 
Fverett Deschanel’s Nat. Philos. $758 When this con- 
dition is fulfilled, the remaining pair of opposite branches 
are conjugate, that is to say, a hattery in one produces no 
current in the other. /éfd. $759 When there is equality 
between the two products of opposite resistances..the cur- 
rent in either of the two remaining branches will be inde- 
pendent of the electro-motive force of the hattery in the 
other; and these two branches are still said to be con- 
jugate, 

B. sé. 

1. Onc of a gronp of words directly derived from 
the same root or stem, and usually of kindred 
meaning. 

ai1s86 Answ. to Cartwright 45 These be coniugates, an 
vnlawfull minister, and his vnlawfull ministeric, 1588 
Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. xii. sob, Conjugates .. as jus- 
lice, just, justly. 1655 Bramuatt in Hobbes Liberty, 
Necess. & Chance (1841)83 We have learned in the rudi- 
ments of logic, that conjugates are sometimes in name only, 
and not in deed, 1836 Wurewrtt Pref Mackintosh's Eth. 
Philos. 18 The word utility, and its conjugates, do not 
express our judgments in cases of moral conduct. 1862 
Marsu Ang. Lang, xxvi. 421 Few languages are richer 
than English in approximate synonyms and conjugates, 

+2. Anything connected or related in idea with 
another. Os. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Jcurn, u. xiv. § 9 The cogitations of 
man do feign unto them relatives, conalinaa® and conjugates, 
whereas no such thing is, 166: d Spencer Prodigies i665) 
46A mighty imagination, wide elights in easie conjugates, 
parallels, and symbolizing instances, 

3. Chem. Short for conjugate compound, acid, or 
radical: see A. 3. 

4. Math. Short for conjugate axis, diameter, point, 
etc.: see A. 6a, 

1726 tr. ety. Astron, 1.79 Draw a tangent PZ, and 
a Diameter P47, and a Conjugate to it ZCA’ parallel to 
PZ, 1807 Huttos Course Math. 11, The Conjugate to 
any diameter, is the line drawn through the centre, and 
parallel to the tangent of the curve at the vertex of the 
diameter, 1843 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build, 302 A semi- 
ellipse, described on a conjugate equal to the width of the 
pier, 31885 Leupesporr Cremona’s Proj. Geom, 101 In an 
involution .. the elements are conjugate to one nnother in 
pairs ; i.e. each element has its conjugate, 

Conjugated (kpendgigeitéd), pp/. a. [f. Con- 
JUGATE U. + -ED.] = ConguGarte a. in various senses. 

1690 Norris Beatitudes 228 The Virgin may be said to 
be more pure than the conjugated Person. 1727 Braptey 
Fam, Diet. sv. Ficoides, Conjugated Leaves, that is Leaves 
set out in Pairs at the Joints. 1798 Anti-Facobin Apr. 23 
Loves of Triangles 117 Quick as her conjugated axes 
move. 1871 tr. Lommel’s Light 45 These two points are so 
conjugated that the one is the image of the other. 

b. Chem, =Consucate A. 3. 
3882 Watts Dict, Chem. 11. 7 Dumas and Piria .. de- 


CONJUGATION. 


Signated (such acids] as ‘conjugated acids’, /did. 11. 8 
Thus acetyl, C230, may be regarded as a conjognie? 
radicle composed of carbonyl, CO, and methyl, CHs, 
because acetic acid and its derivatives are capahle of 
splitting up into compounds containing carbonyl, and others 
containing methyl, 

Conjugateness. The quality of being con- 
jugate: see esp. ConsuGate a. 6. 

1882 Everett Deschanel's Nat. Phil. § 760 Investigation 
i of Conjugateness [in a divided electric cir- 
cuit 

Conjugating (kgndzigeitin), v6/. sd. [f. Con- 

JUGATEY, +-ING!.] The action of the vb. Cox- 
JUGATE, 
_ 1530 Passcr. Introd. 34 These mean verbes in theyr con- 
jugatyng differ from verbes actyves. 1612 Brixstey Lud. 
L:t. 60 But in the Verbes aboue all. .making them [scholars] 
perfect..in coniugating. 1844 Emerson Lect., New Eng. 
ef. Wks. (Bohn) I. 262 Is that Greek and Latin some 
spell to conjure with?.. 1 will omit this conjugating, and 
go straight to affairs. Aad 

b. Comé. conjugating-tube, a short projecting 
tube by which conjugation is effected in some of 
the Alge called Conjugate. 

Conjugating, ///.a. [f. as prec.+-1ne2,] 
That conjugates; sec. in Brol. 

(Often scarcely distinguishahle from attrib. use of v7. 34.) 

38st Carrenter A/an. Phys. (ed. 2) 468 There ts here no 
definite distinction of the sexes, the conjugating cells bein 
apparently alike in their endowments, 1888 RotLestox & 
Jackson Animal Life 256 When the connate indi- 
viduals separate, ‘rejuvenescence’ sets in. Multiplication 
by fission then re-commences as before. /éid. 822 When 
the conjugating individuals are invariably different, there is 
no reason why the terms male and female should not be 
oie to them. 


onjugation (kpndzigéfon).  [ad. L. con- 
jugation-em yoking together, connexion, mingling, 
coupling of sexes, etymological relationship bet ween 
words, n. of action from conjugidre to ConJUGATE. 
Cf. F. conjugaison (in 16th c. also conjugation).] 

1. The action of joining together or uniting ; 
the condition of being joined together; conjunc- 
tion, union, combination. 

1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. 1. xxi. § 6 The doctrine of Con- 
jugation of men in Socyety. 1626 — Sylva § 103 In the 
Conjugation of Letters, whence Articulate Sounds proceed. 
1660 Jer, Tavior Worthy Commun. 1.iv.74 The worthy 
receiving of the holy communion, is but one conjugation of 
holy actions and parts of repentance, 1678 CupwortH 
Intell. Syst. 47 They are neither contained in those things 
before mentioned, nor can result from any ovgvyiat or Con- 
jugations ofthem. 1824 C. Wornswortu Whowrote Euxwy 
Bag. 151 A conjugation of labours, a joint authorship. 


+b. A conjunction, combination, assemblage, 


united scries. Ods. 

1626 Bacon Syfva § 835 The Elements, and their Conju- 

ations, 2660 Jer. Taytor Duct. Dubit, 1. ii, It ee 
daily heaps and conjugations of miracles. 1674 Grew Anat. 
Plants wm, 1. i. §9 Some Parcels or Conjugations, in the 
figure of little Specks. xe Brntiey Boyle Lect, ii. 50 All 
the various mixtures and conjugations of atoms, 1718 
Hickes & Newson ¥. Aettlewell wi. § 69 These were a 
Conjugation of probahilities. 

e. Union in wedlock. (Asemorots.) 

¢19783 Cowrnr Patring-time 41 Dick heard: and tweed- 
ling, ogling, hridling .. Attested, glad, his approbation Of 
an immediate conjugation. | é : 

+ 2. Connexion, relation, relationship. Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u.i. $5 The simple Conjugations 
of man and wife, parent and child, master and servant, 
which are in every cottage. /éfd. 1. xv. § « For the art of 
characters..it hath nearest conjugation with grammar, 

+b. The relation of words directly derived from 
the same root: see ConguGATE a, 2. Obs, [L. cort- 
Jugatto.) 

1628 T. Srencex Logick 141 All those that are of the same 
roote, Case, Coniugation, or ranke : as lustice, Lust, Lustly, 
Strength, Strong, eiately. 1656 Buount Ciomger:s Con- 
enti a joyning together, a derivation of words of one 

in 

3. Grammar. @. A connected scheme of all the 
inflexional forms belonging to a verb; a division 
of the verbs of any language according to the 
general differences of inflexion. 

Atahle of the series of ‘conjugate’ forms of a verh was 
called by the Greeks ovgvyta, and this was in Commianus 
and Charisius, Latin grammarians of the 4th c., rendered by 
the corresponding L. term conjugatio, ‘The former says 
‘conjugationes quas Greeci ovgvyias appellant, sunt apud 
nos tres ‘; the latter reckons 4, as in subsequent Lat, gran 
mars. (Charisius /ust. Granun., ed. Keil, 68, 175.) | 

@ 1538 Sketton Sf, Parrot (R.), Can skantly the tensis of 
his conjugations. 1570 Levixs Afantp, Pref. 5 ‘To know the 
coningations: we haue set ouer (¢) the infinitive moode of 
the seconde coniugations, this circumflex (4) as docére, etc, 
1580 Hottypanp Jyreas. fr. Tong. Introd., The examples 
of all the Coniugations declyned at length through all 
moods and tenses. 16:2 Brinstey Lud. Lit, vi 61 They 
will hy this meanes goe through all the coniugations, 1873 
R, Morris ///st, Outlines (1879) 168 The verbs of the strong 
canjettion .» form the past tense by a change of the root- 
vowel. 

b, The setting forth (in speech or writing) of the 
various inflected forms of a verb, or of one of its 
moods, tenses, ete. ; verbal inflexion. 

1530 PAtscr. Introd. ? Conjugation is the sce alter- 
yng of the last ende of a theme, by reason o these thre 
accidentes, mode, tens and declination personal], 1591 
Percivate Sf. Dict. C jb, A Coniugation is the course of 
declining a verbe, by mood and tense. 2824 L. Murra 


‘CONJUGATIONAL. 


Eng. Grant, (ed. 5) 1.131 The Conjugation of a verb, is the 
regular combination and arrangement ofits several numbers, 
persons, moods, and tenses. 1883 J. Parknk 73te Ch. 290 
Faith .. is not a transient mood in the conjugation of life's 
throbbing verb. ae 

e. In the Semitic langs., the name given to 
the simple form, and to each of the derivative 
forms which express a modification of mean- 
ing such as is expressed in Aryan languages by 
derivative verbs and by the distinction of voice. 
Each of these has its full inflexion for tense and 
person, 

In Hebrew, the conjugations normally belonging to a verb 
are seven, expressing 1. Simple Active, 2. Passive, 3. an m- 
phatic derivative, 4. its Passive, 5, Causal derivative, 6. its 
Passive, 7. a Reflexive voice. 

[c 1500 Epaenes introd. art. gram. hebr. (in Bibl. Com- 
plutens: fol. vi. a. 1 Conjugationes verborum quatuor sunt.) 
1593 J. Upate Acy Holy Tongue 1. x. 45 Everie of these 
several verbs are declined thorow divers conjugations. The 
conjugation of a verb is either Levis or gravis. | 1854 
elrabic Reading Lessons (Bagster) p. xv, There are tbirteen 
forms or species of conjugation (most of them having their 
passives', and every verb niay be inflected according to one 
or more of them. 1859 Nicnonts Sauaritan Grane. 
(Bagster) 31 A Paradigm of a regular verb through its 
different conjugations. — 

+ 4. Phys. Each pair of the cerebral nerves. Obs. 

1615 Crookr Body of Afan 701 ‘The Auditory nerue, or 
the Nerue of the fifte ‘oniugation and that of the seauenth 
which mooueth the Tongue. 1696 J. Enwarps Demonstr, 
Extst. God 1. 76 There are seven pairs or conjugations of 
them [nerves] for tbat_use. 1713 Deruam Phys. Theol. 
v. viii. i This Fifth Conjugation of Nerves is branched 
to the Ball, the Muscles and Glands of the Eye. 

b. A group of conjoined parts. Ods. 

1578 Banister //¢st. fan vit. 111 The coniugations pro- 
duced from Qs sacrum .. may be called. .the sinewes of the 
feete. 1677 Plot O-cfordsh. 87 Dividing the whole body as 
it were into certain conjugations, of two, threc, or miore 


os : ‘ . 

. Biol. The union or fusion of two (apparently) 
similar cells for reproduction, occurring in certain 
plants and animals of lowly organization. 

1843 tr. ALiiller’s Phys. 11.1505 ‘The process of Conjuga- 
tion was first observed by O.Fr. Miller in the Confervx. 
1857 BerKeLey Cryptog. Bot. 126 The process of conjuga- 
tion .. The two frustules being brought near to each other 
by their concave surfaces, two little swellings arise in each, 
meeting two similar ones in the opposite frustule. 1859 
Town Cycl. Anat. V. 9/1 The combination of the contents 
of two cells. .as inthe process of conjugation. 1876 Darwin 
Cross §& Self Fertil. 409 The conjugation of the Alg:e and 
some of the simplest animals is the first step towards sexual 
reproduction. . x 

b. attrth., as in conjugation-body, -cell, -nucleus, 
Conjugational (kendziga-fanal), a. [f. prec. 
+-AL.] Ofor pertaining to conjugation. 

1. Phys. Belonging to or situated at the junction 
of two bones. (Cf. ConsuGatE a. 4b.) 

1854 Owen in Circ. Se. (¢ 1865) I]. 59/2 The optic fora- 
mina are conjugational, between tbe anterior border of the 
lateral plate of the parietal, and tbe posterior border of the 
corresponding plate of the frontal, 

2. Belonging to vcrb-conjugation. 

1841 H. H, Witson Sauskr. Gram. (1847) 109 The con- 
jugational inflexion of Sanskrit verbs. 1875 WHitxey Life 
Lang. x. 200 Conjugational and declensional inflections. 

Hence Conjuga‘tionally adv. 

Mod, Nerbs cognate, but conjugationally distinct. 
Conjugative (kpndzgeitiv), @ [f. L. con- 

jugat- ppl. stem (see above) + -IVE: cf. mod.F. 
conjugattf, -ive.] Pertaining or tending to conjn- 
gation. 

Conjugato-, combining form of L. conjugit-us 
ConsuGats, in sense ‘conjugately, conjugate and 
—': see quot. 

1866 Trcas. Bot., Conjugato.palmate, when a leaf divides 
into two arms, each of which 1s palmate. Conjugato-pin- 
nate, divided into two arms, each of which is pinnate. 

Conjugial (kgndz'z-dzial), a. [ad. rare L, 
conjugial-is belonging to marriage, connubial, f. 
conjugt-une connexion, wedlock, marriage, f. cou- 
fug-em, nom, conju(st)x, consort, spouse : see Con- 
guGAL.} Used by Swedenborg and his followers 
instead of ConsucaL, to distinguish their special 
notion of the marriage relation. 

1790 (¢i¢/e), Swedenborg’s Delights of Wisdom, concernin 
Conjugial Love. /éid. (1811) 378 Love truly conjugial, 
considered in itself, is an union of souls, a conjunction of 
minds. /did. 441 This conjugial principle [of good and 
truth}... is changed .. sometimes into the opposite principle 
which is called the conjugal or connubial principle of what 
is evil and false. 1828 Liturgy of New gee Order of 
Nuftials Pref. 29 The word Conjugial is used in the Order 
of Nuptials, instead of Conjugal, as having become familiar 
to the receivers of the Heavenly Doctrines of the New 

erusalem, 1867 KincsLey in Le¢?. § Afem, 1. 259 Con- 
Jugial for conjugal. .is a pedantry on Swedenborg’s part. 

+Conju‘mble, v. O¢s. rare. [See Con-.]J 
frans. ‘Yo jnmble together. 

1660 S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 497 He will 
--conjumble all that together again into one Chaos. 
Conjunct (kgndgonkt), a. (sb.). [ad. L. con- 

Junct-us, pa. pple. of conjungére: it is thusa doublet 
of Consotnt, and virtually of ConsoinED.] 

A. as pa, pple. Joined together, conjoined, 
united, combined in conjunction. 

1432-S0 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 313 Scicille was coniuncte 
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somme tyme to Ytaly. 1605 Suaks. Lear v. i. 13, 1 am 
doubtful that you have been conjunct And bosom‘d with 
her. 1606 G, Wloovcocke] tr. //ist. fustine 74 b, Wnder 
these Captaines was warre coniunct in Sardinia, and a 
fielde fought against the Affricans. 1622-62 Heyiin Cos- 
mogr. i. (1682) 85 ‘The Isle of Ruden, then conjunct hereto. 
3695 Be. Patrick Cont. Ger. 302 The Lord himself {was] 
--conjunct with the Angels whom he imployed in this Em- 
bassie. 1897 Mrs. Ouirnant Makers Hor. i. 26 The number 
nine. .the perfect number, conjunct of threes. 

B. as ad). 

1, Joined together, conjoimed, combined. 

1650 BAXTER Saint's K. iv. iii, § § They are conjunct 
causes. 1765 Lond. Chron, 28 Apr. 416 The conjunct fleets 
of France and Spain. 1829 ‘I’. L. Peacock Alisfort. Riphin 
174 The conjunct. .influences of fire and strong drink. 

. Joined or associated with another 5 esf. in a 
more or Icss subordinate capacity ; ‘joint’. 

1582-8 /List. antes U7 (1804) 171 To send ane ambassador 
conjunct to Scotland. 1597 Skene De Verb. Siguifi sv. 
Feodum, In this case the husband is proprictar, and the 
wife is conjunct fear, or liferentar, 1649 Jur. ‘Tavcor G4, 
Eaxemp, w.162 He became a conjunct person relative to 
the guilt, by undertaking the charges of our nature. 1695 
Lurtrene Srief Rel. (1857) IL. 468 ‘Vhe earl of Scarborough 
.-is to be conjunct general of the forces. with duke Schon- 
berg. 1753 Scots Mag. Aug. 421/1 Mr. John Flockhart, 
his conjunct agent. 1885 Life Sur #. Christison 1. 76 Vhe 
appointment of Dr. Allison in 1821 as conjunct professor and 
successor, , 

2. Constituted by conjunction of several clements, 
or persons; joint, united. 

t5a9 in Burnet //sst. Ref. 11. 96, | have received your 
Conjunct and several Letters, “1647 Jun. ‘Tavior Lid. 
Proph. v. 100 Whose ‘Testimony though conjunct, yet in 
value is but single. 1759 Roprrison //ist. Scot. Wo 1. 27 
Jealousy and discord were the effects of their conjunct 
authority. 840 Mint Piss. & Désc. (1859) WL. az3 Tt must 
be ascertained by a conjunct analysis .. of the whole of 
history and the whole of human nature. 1885 Life Sv A. 
Christison 1. 137 Our conjunct experimental enquiry on 
poisoning with oxalic acid. 

b. Coujunel consonant or letter (also, absol., 
conjunce): in the Devaniigari Alphabet, a written 
character in which two, three, or more consonants 
(without intervening vowels) are combined, a 
consonant combination : as @ sw, WY siny, CHT 
lsmny. 

1857 Mower Witiiams Sanscr. Gravion, 1 The compound 
or conjunct consonants may be multiplied to the extent of 
four or five hundred. 1862 F. Hau in Fraud. Asiat, Soc. 
Seng, 14 The conjunct in hastya could not but at once 
suggest itself, : c 

+3. Conjuncl cause: the immediate or dircct 
cause. Obs, 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. (MS, A.) 64 Per ben ij. maner 
of causis bat makip hlood to blede out of a mannys body; 
be oon cause is clepid—cause conjuncte; & be tober- cause 
antecedent. ¢1643 Maxtmes Unfolded 24 ‘Vhe procreant 
cause Which is immediate and conjunct, is the consent of 
the people. 1683 Satmox Doron Aled. 1. 290 Vhe Spirit 
while Living is the near or Conjunct cause of their Motion. 

4. Se. Law. a. Joiut. 

(See 1597, 1753 in 1b.) : 

b. Belonging to several persons jointly, as con: 
junct rights, fee, etc. 

1494 icc. La, Treas. Scot. (1877) 1. 211 (Jam, Supp.) Ane 
charter of coniunct feftment to Alexander Reid and his wiff. 
1535 S¢. elects Yas. V (1597) § 14 Conjunct-fee, and life- 
rentes. 1773 Ersuine Just, Law Scot. m. viit. § 35 (Jam.) 
Where an entail is made, or any right conceived, in favour 
of two strangers, in conjunct fee and liferent. 

ec. Conmpunct person: an associate in an offence 
or charge ; esp. one so nearly related to another 
as to be liable to the presumption of collusion, or 
connivence in acts donc in view of insolvency. 

1621 [see Conripent 7b], Cf. 1649 in rb. 

d. Conjunct proof, probation : cvidence (or lead- 
ing of evidence) restricted to the rebuttal of the 
averments of the opposing party in an action, but 


not introducing new points. 


1760 in Scotsman 20 Aug. (1885) 5/3 Allows the city a | 


conjunct probation thereanent. 1864 Darly Ted. 14 June, 
She was only called for the conjunct proof. 1868 ict 31-2 
Vict. c. 101 § 35 Allowing each of the parties ...a conjunct 
probation with reference to the claims of such other parties. 

+5. Alath. Conjunct proportion: continued pro- 
portion. Obs, 

1594 Buunpevin. Exerc. 1, xviii. (ed. 7) 42 Coniunct [Pro- 
portion) differeth not from Geometricall Progression, before 
taught. 1897 Moriry /ufrod. Alnus. Annot., Coniunct pro- 
portion, is when the middle tearme is twice taken thus, as 
16 to 8, so are 8 to 4, and 4 to 2, and 2 tox. 

6. Afus. Conjunct degrees: see CoxsointT, Con- 


junct motion, ¢. tetrachords + sce quots. 

1694 W. Hover /farmony (1731) 97 The Ancients as- 
cended from the Unison to an Octave ( two Systemes of 
Tetrachords or Fourths. ‘These were either Conjunct, 
when they began the Second ‘letrachord at the Fourth 
Chord, viz. with the last Note of the first Tetrachord .. Or 
else the two Tetrachords were disjunct, the Second taking 
its beginning at the Fifth Chord. ‘x721 A. Matcoum 7 rcai, 
Alus, (730) §22 A third Tetrachord was added to the septi- 
chord » which was either conjunct with it, making ten 
Chords, or disjunct, making Eleven. 188 Gxove Dict. 
Mus. Il. 377 The motions of a single part are classified 
according as the successive steps do or do not exceed the 


_ limits of a degree of the scale at a time, tbe former being 


called ‘disjunct’ and the latter ‘conjunct’ motion, 
C. sé. +1. A conjoined whole. Oés. 
1581 W. Starrorn F rant, Compl, i. (1876) 23 Profitable or 
necessary for the coniunct of mans life heare in earth, 


CONJUNCTION. 


2. A person or thing conjoined or associated 
with another. 

1667 Bove Orig. Fornics & Qual. 7 Yhe Conjuucts of the 
smallest parts of Matter. 1671 Triste Noncouf. 182 Absolute 
Supremacie. .incapable either of superior or Conjunct. 1682 
Cernen Pref. to Lucretius (Jod.), Lucretins, enumerating 
all the conjuncts and events, or properties and accidents of 
the Epicurean atoms. 1830 /‘raser’s May. 1. 336 A» some 
of your conjuncts and condisciples would fain persuade us. 
«38971 Grote £¢h. fragni. ii. (1876) 38 With all their asso- 
ciated conjuncts and appendages. 

+3. J/us. The singing of a note foreign to the 
key; an accidental raising or lowcring of a note 
(sce AccIpENTAL A. 5, B. b.). Ofs, 

1609 Dow1ann Ornith. Alicrol. 24 A Coninnct is this, to 
sing a Voyce in a Key which is not in it. Or it is the 
sodaine changing of a Tone into a Semitone, or a semitone 
into a ‘Tone. 

4, =ConsuNctTURre, 

1854 Syp. Dosis. Badder xxviii. 188, | swear that what 
conjuncts, for bliss or bale, This sovereign hour determines, 
1 accept As doom, 

Conjunction ,kgndgoykfan’. [MI., a. OF. 
conjunction, -juncion, -joncion, ~jonction, ad. L. 
contunction-em ‘joinmg together, marriage union, 
connexion of ideas, a conjunction in grammar)’, 
n. of action from conjtngcre to CoNIOIN.] 

1. The action of conjoining ; the fact or condition 
of being conjoined ; union, connexion, combination. 

1374 Cnavcrr Soeth. v. iti. 159 Pe coninnecioun of god 
und of man. ¢1g00 Pestr. Trey 13831 The coniuncioun 
voiust is loynit vs betwene. 1538 STARKEY Aveland 1 li. 43 
‘The vnyon and coninnctyon of the body and soule togyddur. 
1578 Lanister /Zist. Mas 1.19 ‘Vhe coniunction of the 
Vertebres with the head. 1594 Suans. Arch. 7/4, ¥. v.20 
We will ynite the White Rose, and the Red. Smile Heanen 
spon this faire Coniunction. 1643 Darvin ett. 6 Prods. 
(1841) 1. 55 In the meeting 1 moved the Conjunction of 
elders. 1656 J. Serceant ir. 7. White's Peripat. Mist. 235 
Vhrough its conjunction to the body. 1685 Lond. Ga. 
zo-4 Aug. 2/2 Vhe Canal for the Conjunction of the two 
Seas. 1699 Str 7. Morgan's Progr Fr. vy landers in 
Somers racts we (1751) UW). 159 Major-general Morgan 
was to make Conjunction with the French Army. 19792 
SMoLLery fliauph, Cl.6 May, Efforts she has made towards 
a nearer conjunction with our sex. 1818 Jas. Mi. Ait. 
/ndia Lou. iv. 133 This rude conjunction of dissimilar sub- 
jects. 1890 H, C. (Cr. Movty Secret Prayer vii. 115 ‘Vhar 
tminediate conjunction with the Head through which he 
has union with the members. ; ? 

b. Phi. /y conjunction with, tt conjunction. 

17485 Cod. Ree. Lenn. V.5 In conjunction with y" neighbor- 
ing Governments, 1764 Rep /ugw'ry vi. vii, Visible figure 
is never presented to the eye but in conjunction with 
colour, 1853 Bricut Sf. /udia 3 June, The President .. 
has to act in conjunction with the Court of Directors. 

2. spec. +. Union in marriage. Oés. 

1541 Barnus Ws, (1573) 365/1 Those Priestes that. hath 
not forsaken the coniunetion of maryage. 1587 Fiemixc 
Contin, LHolinshed V1. 1980/1 Wishing by the coninnction 
of those two yoong princes, the vniting of the Iwo kingdoms 
in perpetuall amitie. a 1652 Brome City Hie in. ii, My 
Legitimate Spouse, when is our day of conjunction? 1762 
Hume fist. diay. WL. xlix. 53. 1819 A. Rens Cyc nv. 
Contubernium, When this conjunction between slaves came 
to be considered as a lawful marriage. 


+b. Sexual union, copniation. Ofs. 

1567 Maetur Gr. Perest 88. 1607 Vorsuts Morr f. Beasts 
(1673) 57 When the Cow. .conceiveth at the first conjunction. 
1650 Butwen Authropomet. 214. 1994 G. Avams Nat. 4 
Exp. Philos. 1. x. 429 Neither vegetation, nor animality, 
nor appetite, nor conjunction. 

+c. Joining in fight, hostile encounter. rare. 

1648 Evutyn A/cm, (1857) 111.23 As for acts of hostility 
committed, there hath as yet been little, beside the con- 
junction of some scouts and forlorn hopes. 

+d. Mixture or union of ‘clements’ or snb- 
stances; one of the processes in alchemy. Ods. 

«1400 Lanfranc’s Civurg AMS. A.) 9 Ifa surgian ne knewe 
nou3t be science of elementis..he mai not knowe scicnce of 
conjounciouns, pat is to sele, medlyngis. 1rqg1 Ruevey 
Comp. Alch. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 146 In our Conjunccion 
four Elements must be aggregat. 1609 Rowtaxps Anazve 
of Clubs 42 Earth and Water, Aire and Fire, Do a con- 
junction make. ee. 

3. Astro! and Astron. An apparent proximity of 
two planets or other heavenly bodies ; the position 
of these when they are in the same, or nearly the 
same, direction as viewed from the carth. 

Formerly, two planets were said to be év conjunction when 
they were in the same sign of the zodiac, or even in adja- 
cent signs; in modern astronomy, the term is definitely 
restricted to their position at the moment when they are in 
the same longitude or rightascension. Consunction is often 
used simply for conjunction with the sun of a primary 
planet (formerly also of the moon, in which case it is equiva- 
lent to ‘new moon’). An inferior planet may: be in “ferfor 
conjunction, i.e. between the earth and the sun, or in 
superior conjunction, 1 e. on tbe farther side of the sun, — 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 695 Astrology, Quhar-throu clerkis 
that ar witty, May knaw coniunctione off planetis. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. iv. (1495) 348 The mone 
meuyth rounde abowte fro Coniunccion to Coniunccion, 
that is fro chaunge to chaunge. 1587 Fieminc Couts. 
Lotinshed V1. 1356/2 In this yeare 1583.. the great and 
notable conjunction of the two superior planets, Saturne 
and Jupiter. 1647 Litty Chr. Asétroi, i. 26 When two Planets 
are in one and the same degree and minute of any Signe, 
we say they are in Conjunction. 1754-8 Be. Newton /'70- 
phecies, Daniel xi, 160 The month began .. not at the true 
conjunction, but at the first appearance of the new moon. 
1858 Herscuen Oxntlines Astron. vii (ed. 5) 268 A Solar 
echpse can only happen when the sun and moon are in 
conjunction. 1889 C. Pritcuarp Occas. Th. Astron. x. 229 


CONJUNCTIONAL. 


The technical phrase ‘conjunction’ does not necessarily 
isp, any very close proximity. 2 : 

. The occurrence of events in combination; a 
combination of events or circumstances. 

1684 Contempl. State of Man 1. x.(1699) 114 How dreadful 
the conjunction ofsomany and so great Calamities. a 186z 
Buckre Crilis. (1869) III. v. 316 [This] required a peculiar 
conjunction of events, 1866 Rocers Agric. §& Prices 1. 
xxii. 601 This was a rare conjunction of circumstances. 

5. A concrete example of conjunction ; a number 
of persons, things, or elements, conjoined or asso- 
ciated together; a combination, association, union. 

1541 R. Cortanp Guydon's eae: Chirurg., Howe many 
coniunctions of bone be in the hande, and howe many bones 
in euery coniunction. 1633 Br. Have //ard Texts 419 The 
Lord will not suffer these wicked conjunctions to prosper, 
1644 Cintuncw. Fast Serm. at ne 15 It exceedes the 
conjunction of all the good things of the world. 17aa De 
Foe Plague (1756) 197 A populous Conjunction or Collection 
of Alleys, Courts, and Passages. 1863 KincLaKe Crimea 
(1876) 1. xvii. 376 A strong man and a good cause make a 
formidable conjunction. | 

+b. A joining; a joint. Ods. 

¢1qoo Lanfranc's Cirurg. 110 (MS. A.) pe schap of pe 
coniunccioun of be.v. boonys of pe heed. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Man \, 4 Sutura..is a coniunction of the bones. 1686 
W. Harris tr, Lemery's Chynt. 1. xiit. (ed. 3) 339 Fit to it a 
large capacious Receiver, lute well the conjunctions. 

te. A thing that conjotns or unitcs; a bond 
or tie. Ods. rare. 

1570 Q. Euiz. in St dan, Ref. 1. \vi. 615 So near a 
neighbour by situation, blood, natural language, and other 
conjunctions. 

G. Gram. Ouc of the Parts of Speech; an itn- 
inflected word usc to connect clauses or sentences, 


or to co-ordinate words in the same clause. 

1388 Wye.ir Prof, 57 A participle.. mai be resoluid into a 
verbe..and a coniunccion copulatif, as thus, divens, that is, 
Setynge, mai be resoluid thus, and sefth, 1830 Patscr. 
Introd. 44 ‘The tahle of conjunctyons. 161 i STEPHENS 
Kiss. & Charac., Taylors man (1857) 249 A ‘Taylors man— 
1, a Conjunction copulative: He makes things hang to- 
gether. a1637 B. Jonson Eng. Gran. xxii, A conjunction 
1s a word without nuntber, knitting divers speeches together. 
1876 Mason ug. Gram, (ed 2113 287 Prepositions show 
the relation of one xeffon to another. Conjunctions show 
the relation of one ¢AougAtto another. [lence conjunctions 
for the most part join one sentence to another, 

tb. =Conxsceation. Obs. rare. 

1578 Coorer Shesaurus Introd., In a verbe they have to 
note. .of what conjunction it is. 

Conju‘nctional, «. [f. pree.+-an: ef. mod, 
V, conjoncttonel.) Pertaining or relating to con- 
jenction or to a conjunction, 

L. Astrol. and cistron. see CoNJUXCTION 3°. 

1665 J. Gappurv London's Deli. i. 4 Assistance from the 
Conjunctional, Opposite, or Quadrantal Rays of Jupiter. 
1686 Goan Celest. Bodies \. x1. 49 The moon in her con- 
junctional Aspects. 

2. Gram, (Sce Consunxction 6.) 

1871 Earte (Ailol, iv. 188 It becomes qualified to enter 
into conjunctional phrases, though it does not constitute a 
conjunction all by itself. 

3. (See quot.” 

1888 Linn, Soc. Jrnl. XX. 2533 Conjunctional Segregation 
is Segregation arising from the instincts by which organisins 
seek each otlter. » 

Hence Conjunotionally ad., in a conjunctional 
inanncr ; as a conjunction. 

1845 Stoppart in Encycl. Metrop. (1847) 1. 166/1 This 
adverb .. came next to be employed prepositionally and 
conjunct ionally, with the same reference to time past. 

| Conjunctiva kendgypktai-va . Anat, [mod. 
L.; short for membrana conjunctiva ‘conjunctive 
membrane’; sec CoNJUNCcTIVE.] The mucotts 
inembrane which lines the inner surface of the eye- 
lids and is reflected over the front of the eyc-ball, 
thus conjoining this with the lids. 

1543 Traueron Migo's Chirurg. (1586) 435 Conjunctiva the 
seaventh skinne of the eie. 1622 KR. Basister Dis. Eyes iv, 
Opthalmia is an inflammation of the membrane in the e 
named conjunctiva. 1772 -Prifstiey /fist. Vision, etc. TI. 
795 The sclerotes, conjunctiva and eyelids .. retain their 
sensibility. 1880 Guntuer Fishes 113 It is crossed by a 
dark horizontal stripe of Ihe conjunctiva. 

Conjunctival (kpndgypktai-val), a. Anat. [f. 
prec. +-AL.] Of or pertaining to the conjunctiva ; 
forming, or formed by, the conjunctiva. 

1830 S. Coover Dict. Surg. (ed. 6) 937 Dr. Veitch... prefers 
the general term, conjunctival inflammation. 1866 Huxcey 
Phys. ix. (1872) 235 The conjunctival mucous membrane is 
continuous with that of the nose. 

Conjunctive (kgndzynktiv), a. and 5d, [ad. 
L. conjnuctio-us, {. conjunct- ppl. stem: see Cox- 
gunct and -IvE. In F. conjonctif, -ive (16th c.).] 

1. Having the property or effect of conjoining ; 
serving to conjoin or unite ; connective. Comjnnec- 
(rue tissues connective tissue. 

1g81 Lamparpe Liven. i. i. (1588) 315 The power giuen 
by the Statute ..was delivered with such conjunctive and 

enerall words, viz. To the Shirife and other the Kings 

linisters. 1646 Sin T. Browne /'send. Ef. v.v. 240 All the 
Navell therefore and conjunctive part we can suppose in 
Adam, was his dependency on his Maker. 1843 J. KApcock 
Dom, Amusem, 126 A wire united the extremities of the 
pile. .and the wire from its grolieation receives the name of 
‘conjunctive wire’, 1856-8 W. Crark Van der Hoeven's 
Zool. 1, 10 Conjunclive Tissue, ordinarily Cellular Mem- 
brane or Areolar Tissue. 1879 Satain Daily Ted. ees 
In 1812 the conjunctive waterway called the Regent's Canal 
was contmenced, 
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2. Conjunct, conjoined, united ; =: Conguncr 1. 
1604 Suaks. Oth. 1. iii. 374 Let vs be coniunctiue in our 
reuenge, against him. 1694 Cuu.p Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 103 
All must be conjunctive, but one body politick, or the work 
will never be done. 1727 Tuomsox Summer (1738) a 
To live like Brothers, and conjunctive all Embellish Life. 
1884 Kendal Merc, & Times 3 Oct. 5/6 His conjunctive 
admission that he was nol prepared to propose any substi- 
tute was received with considerable laughter, 
+b. Having a relation of conjunction or union, 

1602 Suaks. //am, ww. vii. 14 She's so coniunctiue to my 
life and soule; That as the Starre moues not but in his 
Sphere, I could not but by ber. P 

e. Of or pertaining to united action ; donc in 
conjunction ; joint; = Congunct 2. 

1694 Fatte Jersey iv. 106 Make conjunctive Records of 
their Proceedings with them. a1gao Suerriecp (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) HI. 87 Content with a conjunctive 
Sovereignty. 1779-81 Jouxson L. /., Sheffield Wks. HI. 
123 He voted for the conjunctive sovereignty, upon this 
principle, that he thought the litle of the prince and his 
consort equal, ri . 

3. Gram. a. Having the function of connecting 
words or clauses, connective; of the nature of a 
conjunction. b. Having the function of initing 
the scnsc as well as tltc construction, copulative, 
as in conjunctive conjunction. 

@ 1667 Jer. Tayior Wés. I. xxiii. (R.), Lam induc’d fully 
to this understanding of St. Paul's words by the conjunctive 
particle [4] which he uses. 1751 Harris //ermes Wks, (1841) 
187 Though all conjunctions conjoin sentences, yet, with 
respect to the sense, some are conjunctive, and some dis- 
junctive. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 186 It could not 
be carried into effect, mithsut construing the word or ina 
conjunctive sense. i Bain Higher Eng. Gram, 101 
Therefore serves the office of..a conjunctive adverb. 

ce. Applied to that form or ‘mood’ of the verb 
which can be used only in conjunction with another 
verb, indicative, imperative, or also conjunctive \as 
itt a hypothetical sentence). 

Both madus conyjunctivus and m. subsunctivus were used 
by the Latin Grammarians of the gthc. | Isidore Orig. 1. 
vii. 4 (@ 640) has only confunctizus, ‘quia ei conjungitur 
aliquid, ut locutio plena sit’. Littré cites subjonctif ou 
conjonctif from Meigret 1550. In English use Sudjunctive 
was the usual name until comparatively recent times. It 
is now used by some in a narrower sense than Comjunctive : 
s¢e quot. 1871. 

1730-6 Batcry (folio!, The Conjunctive (or Subjunctive) 
Mood of a Verb. 1755 Jouxson, Conjunctive, adj...(in 
grammar.) The mood of a verb, used subsequently to a con+ 
junction. 1824 L. Murray Zug. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 152 Some 
grammarians apply, what is called the conjunctive termina. 
uon, to the persons of the principal verb, and to its auxil- 
iartes, through all the tenses of the subjunctive mood. 1871 
Publ. Sch. Lat. Gram. 96 The Conjunctive Mood is for 
conceptive statement: as gaudeam si absit. When this 
Mood appears in principal construction, we call it the pure 
confjuncttec, as gaudéant: when it depends on another 
Verb, it is called Sudjanctive, as absit. Jbid.167 Examples 
of the Conjunctive Mood used Subjunctively. hae 

4. “ogre. Applied to a complex (hypothetical ) 
proposition in which the clauses are related as 
antecedent and consequent; also to a syllogisin 
which has sttch a proposition for its major premise ; 
conditional. 

¢ 1848 Siz W. Hamitton Logic 1. App. 369 The Conjunc- 
tive and Disjunctive forms of Hypothetical reasoning are 
reducihle to immediate inferences. 1849 — /bid. 378 Hypo- 
theticals (Conjunctive and Disjunctive Syllogism) 1866-87 
Fow.er Deduct. Logic 112. {bid. 115 The most common 
form. .of a conjunctive syllogism is that in which the niajor 
is a conjunctive, and the minor a simple proposition, 
Ilatcr /2ibbert Lect. (1891) 131 (transl, Greek author) If 
one advances anyexpress statement of the divine Scripture, 
they try to find ont whether it can form a conjunctive or a 
disjunctive hypothetical. 4 

+5. Conjunctive membrane, tymic: 
JUNCTIVA. 

1658 Rowtann JMoufet's Theat. Jus. 1095 In the conjunc- 
tive membrane, or white of the eyeas they commonly call it. 
1834 Goon Study Med. (ed. 4) Tl. 207 A free abstraction of 
ey by Leeches applied to the conjunctive tunic itself, 

SUS 

1. Gram. a. A conjunctive or connective word, 
a conjetiction ; a ‘conjunctive’ or copulative eon- 
junction (sec A. 3). b. The conjunctive mood. 

1s89 Purrennam Aug. Poesie wu. xvi. (Arb.) 186 Euery 
clause is knit and coupled together with a coniunctiue. 
1590 Swineurne Zestaments 253 This disiunctiue or, 
standeth properly, and is not changed into a coniunctiue, 
1756 Connoisseur No. 138 The significant conjunctive and. 
1824 L. Murray Aug. Gram. (oc 5) I. 313 A double con. 
junctive, in two correspondent clauses..is sometimes made 
use of: as, ‘ A/ad he done this, he 4ad escaped *. 

2. Logic. A conjunctive proposition or syllogism : 
sec A 4. 

1848 Sir W. Hamittos Logic II. App, 372: The Conjunc- 
tives are conditional inasmuch as .. the quality of one pro- 
position is made dependent on another, 

+3. Anat, =Consenctiva. Oés. 

1633 P. Frercuer Purple Isl. v. 54 note, There are six 
tunicles belonging to the eye: The am called the conjunc: 
tive. 1751 Spry in Pail, Trans. XLIX, 19 The conjunctive 
became greally inflamed. 

4. Math. ‘A syzygetic function of a given set of 
functions.’ 

1863 Svivester in Phif, Trans. CXLIII 1. 410, | demon- 
strate Ihat the mos! general form of a conjunctive of an: 
degree in .x will be a joe function of the Bezoutics. /did. 
543 Any function which universally, and sudyect to no 
cases of eveeption, vanishes when a certain number of 
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CONJUNCTURE. 


otber functions all vanish together, must be a conjunctive 
(ic. a syzygetic function), or a root of a conjunctive of such 
functions. 8 a 

Conjunctively (kjndgoyktivli), adv. [f prec. 
+-LY4.] In a conjunctive manner ; in eonjunc- 
tion, in eombination, jointly, eollectively. 

1642 Brince Wounded Cousc. Cured Introd. 1 The Subject 
is considered two wayes, either conjunctively, or divisively. 
1731 Meptey Kolben’s Cape G. Hope 1.86 By them con- 
junctively each nation is governed. 1805 Aun. Reg. for 
1803, 319 Proposed at Ratisbon, by the French and Russian 
ministers conjunctively, 1819 G. S. Faser Désfensations 
(1823) I. 272 In worshipping the heavenly bodies conjunc- 
tively tk God. 1884 Law Times Rep. L. 413/1 ‘Sell, 
indorse, and assign’ mighl be read either distributively 
or conjunctively. 

Conjunctiveness. [f. as prec. + -NxEss.] 
‘ The guality of joining or uniting’ (J.). 

Conjunctivitis (kgndzenktivai'tis). Park. [f. 
CONJUNCTIVA +-1T18.] Inflammation of the eon- 
junctiva. 

1835 Trans. J'rovincial Med, Assoc, U1. 372 Simple acute 
conjunctivitis..Chronic Conjunctivitis. 1884 Standard 10 
June, The King of the Maorisis suffering from an attack of 
conjunctivitis, 3 

Conjunctly (kgndgonktli’, adv. (f. Consuner 
a.+-L¥ %.] In eonjunction, in combination, con- 
jointly, unitedly, together. In Sc. Law, jointly in 
equal shares ; conjunctly and severally, jointly and 
severally: see JOINTLY, 

114 Cot. Bainsripce in Ellis Orig. Lett, u. 68 1. 229 
Using hym conjunctlie with me in your Graces causes. 
1597 Skene De Verb. Signif. s.v. Feodum, Gif twa or maa 
persones bappenis to be infeft conjunctlie in ony Landes. 
1686 Goao Celest. Bodies wn. ii. 440 Parts which Singly, 
or Conmunedy argue their Influence. 1 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 1. 768 It was settled by the French and English con- 
juncily, 1836-7 Sir W. Hamiurton AMfetapa. (1877) I. xxi. 
367 The mental state which they conjunctly constitute. 1861 
W. Bea Dict, Sc. Law 219/1 When two or more persons 
are bound conjunctly and severally to perform an obligation 
..it is in the option of a creditor to exact performance 
either from each of them proportionally, or to enforce the 
obligation to the full extent against any one of them. e 

Conjuncture (kpndgzpktiitz). [app. a. F. 
conjoncture (conjuncture in Cotgr. 1611, in early 
F. conjointure) =\t. congiuntura (Florio), Sp. con- 
juntnra (Minsheu), prob. repr. a med. or mod.L. 
*conjunctira: sec CONIUNCT and -URE.] 

+1. The action of joining together ; the fact or 
state of being joined together; a joining, conjunc- 
tion, combination. Ods. 

1665 Watton Life /Jooker i. 7 This meekness, and con- 
juncture of knowledge with modesty. ee Mede's Wks., 
“Life 2 What words he most stuck at, either single or in 
conjuncture. 1699 Hossrs Behemoth u.(R.), By the con« 
juncture of philosophy and divinity. 1736 Butter Anal. 
1. iii. 83 A conjuncture of accidents. 

+b. Meeting (of persons). Obs. 

1644 Suuncssy Diary (1836) 105 To prevent y* conjuncture 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax and his father. ¢1645 Huweti 
Lett. (1650) I. 35 God pepe et at home, as me abroad, 
and send us in good time a joyful conjuncture. 

+e. Marriage tnion. Ods. 

1679-1714 Burnet //ist. Ref. (1816) 1, 1. 1. 191 If ahorror 
were not struck in men at conjunctures in these degrees. 

td. Place of joining or meeting, junction. Ods. 

1747 Burton in PA‘ Trans, XLIV. 542 Weighton now 
stands al the Conjuncture of several Roads, which here 
meet, 1798 Hinperwete //ist. Scarborough i 1% 

2. spec. A meeting of circumstances or events; 
a particular state of affairs, esf. ofa critical nature; 
a juncture, crisis. (The only current sense.) 

a. simply. ; 

1619 V’cr Doncaster in Eng. 4 Germ, (Camden) 141 The 
Spanishe succors comming in so fatal a conjuncture maye. . 
dismaye the Bohemians. 1736 Butter Axaé. 1. iii, Wks 
1874 I. 64 Incertain conjunctures, ignorance and folly..may 
have their advantages. 1759 Frankcin Ess. Wks. 1840 
HII. 343 Measures that might promote the public service at 
this critical conjuncture. 1870 Disrarus Lothair vii. 25 
Such a conjuncture had never occurred. 

b. of time, affairs, etc. / 

1624 Lp. Kensinctoy in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. III. 173 Very 
unseasonably in this conjuncture of tyme. 1768 STERNE 
Sent. Journ, (1778) I. 93 The Address, What is worse 
in the presen! conjuncture of affairs, 1812 Br. Jen in 
Corr. w. Knox V1. 108 In the life of every man, there are 
providential conjunctures of time, place, and Pag? which 
are of infinite importance. 1853 Heascnet fof. Lect. Sc. 
i. § 57 (1873) 45 Cerlain conjunctures of almospheric or other 
circumstances. 4 ; Z . 

ce. An astrological or astronomical conjunction. 

1605 Verstecan Dec, /nteft, iv. (1636) 100 This coniunc- 
ture to haue remained for some space after the great and 
generall deluge. 1668 CLareNpon 7racts (1727) 558 Two 
several men ae in the same conjuncture. 18a Woop: 
NOUSE A Sfron. xxiii. 241 There are conjunctures, when Venus 
eclipses part of the Sun's disk. xi 

3. quasi-concr, +a. A conjoined or connccted 


assemblage of things. Also fig. Oés. 

1647 Jer. Taytor Li5, Proph. xi. 177 The Apostles were 
forc’d to unloose the whole conjuncture of parts and prin- 
ciples, 1655 — Serm, (1678) 213 His pu 6 untwist as 
easily as the rude conjuncture of uncombining Cables inthe 
violence of a Northern Tempest. 

+b. Something conjoined ; an accessory. Obs, 
176a tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. III. 673 The arms..are .. 
supposed to be the feril of a pilgrim’s staff.. 10 which are 
added a number of other conjunctures. 
Conjune, obs. Sc. f. ConJorn v. 


CONJUNGE. 


+Conjuwnge, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. conjung-tre 
to CoNnJOIN.] ¢vans. = CoNJOIN, 

1547 Hoover Axsw. Bp. Winchester Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
198 Sacraments .. to conjunge and bind together all the 
members of Christ in one ye 


+Conjurate, v. Oss. [f. L. conjurat- ppl. 
stem of conjarére to swear together, band them- 
selves together by oath: see ConsURE.] fvans, a. 
To band together by oath. b. To conspire. 


Hence Co-njurated f//. a. 

1545 Sin W. Pacer in Froude Hist. Eng. IV. xxii, 107 
note, That being a thing before contrived and conjurated 
between them. 1825 Blackw. Mag. XVII. 730 The audi- 
ence, who are his conjurated partizans, are in the secret. 


+Conjurate, st. Obs. [ad. L. conjitratus 
‘that las conspired’, sd. A/. ‘conspirators’, pa. 
pple. of coujirare to swear together, combine by 
oath. So F. conjuré] A conspirator. 
157% T. Fortescur Forest Hist. 44 Who being in the 


field with the other conjurates were discomfited by Octavian 
and Marcus Antonius, 


Conjuration (kpndgurzfon). Forms: 4-6 
-cion, 4-5 -cioun(e, 5-6 -cyon, 6- conjuration. 
[a. late OF. conjuration, -acion, ad. L. consitra- 
tion-em : sce ConsuRISON, the earlier type.] 

I. Banding together by oath, conspiracy. 

+1. A swearing together ; a making of a Icague 
by a common oath ; 2 banding together against a 
superior power; conspiracy. Ods. 

€ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 18 Canius .. was accused by 
Gayus Cesar .. pat he was knowyng and consentyng of a 
coniuracioun maked ageins hym. 1382 Wyciir 2 Afngs xi. 
14 And sche [Athaliah] kytt hyre clothis, and cryede, Con- 
juracioun ! conjuracioun ! a 1533 Lp. Braners Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel, (1546) D, Tbe coniuracion, that Catilina inuented 
agaynste his countreye. 1570-6 LamBaRDE Peramd, Kent 
(1826) 298 He was first one of that coniuration which was 
called the Barons warre. 1657 Hawke Alling is AL. 46 
Some nocturnal conjurations, and meetings of some male. 


volent persons. 1772 Gorvsm, //ist. Eng. Lett. 1.156 A 
conjuration against the king’s life. 


IT. Constraining by oath, invoking of spirits, 
conjuring. 

2. A solemn charging or calling upon by ap- 
peal to something sacred or binding; solemn ap- 


peal or entreaty, adjuration. arch. or Obs. 

¢ 1480 Castle Ha, Life St, Cuthb. (Surtees) 2636 Cuthbert 
gretely was astonyd Of hir coniuracioun pat tyde. 1599 
Suaks. Hen. V, 1, ii, 29 We charge you in the Name of 
God take heed..Vinder this Coniuration, speake my Lord. 
1660 SHirtey Axdromana m. iii, Andr. By that love, by 
all those vows have pass’d Betwixt us, hear me. Plangus. 
O Heaven! is that a conjuration! 1796 Burky Reet. 
Peace i, Wks, VIII. 122 That season, however, invoked by 
so many vows, conjurations and prayers, did not come. 

3. The effecting of something supernatural by the 
invocation of a sacred name or by the use of some 
spell; orzg. the compelling of spirits or demons, by 
such means, to appear and do one’s bidding. 

1375 Barsour Bruce wv. 233 Quhen fendis distrengit ar 
For tillapper and mak ansuar, Throu force off coniuracioune. 
G 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. » 529 Thilke horrible sweryng of 
Adiuracion and coniuracion as doon thise false Enchann- 
tours or Nigromanciens. ¢ 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1, 603, I 
trow he ys bewytchyd by sum coniuracion. 1541 Act 33 
‘fen. VIII, c. 8 Sondrie persons .. practised inuocations 
and coniuracions of spirites. 1641 Zermes de la Ley 76 
Conjuration ..seemeth_ by prayers and invocation upon 
the powerfull name of God, to oe the Devill to say or 
doe what hee commandeth. 1688 R. Homme Armoury in. 

47/2 Simple people think that what... Juglers. .do is through 

‘onjuration and Witchcraft. 1793 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Zp. 
to Pope Wks, 1812 II}. 209 Full of negro-faith in conjura- 
tion, 1837 Macpoveatt tr. Graah’s Exp. Greenland 123, 
1 have frequently been present on such occasions of conju. 
ration. 31848 Macauray Hist. Eng. II. 635 The word king 
was a word of conjuration. It was associated in the minds 
of many Englishmen with the idea ofa mysterious character 
derive from above, F 

b. Applied opprobriously. 

1563 Foxe in Latimer’s Serm, & Rem. (1845) p. xviii, How 
the institution of holy water and holy bread not only had 
no ground in scripture, but also how full of profane exor- 
cisms and conjurations they were. 1863 Homilies 1. Whit. 
sunday i. (1859) 463 They... think it [baptism] is not well 
nor orderly done, unless they use conjuration ; unless they 
hallow the water. 165: Hosses Leviath. 1v. xliv. 337 A.. 
generall abuse of Scripture is the turning of Consecration 
into Conjuration. 

4. A magical form of words used in conjuring ; 
a magic spell, incantation, charm. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xvi. xcv. (1495) 842 The 
Serpent stoppyth his eere for he woll not here ike enchaun- 
tours coniuracions. 1861 T. Norron Calvin's Inst. 1, 
xix. 155 Oyle..saluted in thys maner; thrise Haile holy 
oyle  thrise Hayle holy chresme : thrise Hayle holy balme. 

ute of whom haue they sucked such coniurations? 1 
Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits vii. (1596) 93 Wordes an 
coniurations, which make the diuell to tremble. 1832 
Lanpor /nez de Castro Wks. 1846 11. 603 Those spells, 
Those conjurations, and those incantations. 


5. transf. Performance of magical art or sleight 
of hand; conjuring. Also attrié. 


@ 1734 NortH Exam. it. vii. § 52(1740) 541 Others, by the 
same Conjuration, were set out and launched for Pro- 
testants, 1826 Consetr Rur. Rides (1885) II. 102 Are 


these schemes to go before this conjuration Committee? 
1846 Mitt Logic n, ii, § 2 The notion that the investigation 
of truth consisted entirely or partly in some kind of con- 
juration or juggle with those names. 1884 Sir J. Bacon in 
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Law Times’ Rep. LY. 355/2 No conjuration can make any 
difference between them. 

6. A conjuring-trick. 

1820 Coteripcr Lett., Convers., etc. 1,88 A man ignorant 
of the law whence these conjurations [scientific experiments] 
proceeded. 1825 New Monthly Mag. XV. 12 The Christmas 
public may meet with a multiplicity of incomprehensible 
conjurations. 

Conjurator (kgndgure'taz). In 6 -our. [a. 
AF, conjuratour = F. conjurateur, learned ad. 1., 
conjuratir-em, agent-n. from conjirdre: see Con- 
surg. (The inherited F. form ts conjureur, OF. 
conjureor, sce CONJURER.)] Onc joined with 
others by an oath ; a fellow-conspirator. 

31849 Compl, Scot. xv. 132 Suin tyme coniuration is reuelit 
throucht facilnes of the coninratours that schanis there 
secret til ane voman. 1577-87 Honixsnen Scof, Chron. 
(1806) I}. 332 The factions of the conjurators and seditions 
persons. 1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 406 The villainy of the 
designs of these conjurators. 

Conjure (ko ndgai and kgndgiios), v. Forms: 
3-7 coniure, 4 conjoure, -jeoure, -geoure, 
-gere, eounjour, § conjuere, -jowre, -jore, 
(-gure), eunjure, 6 eounger, -geir, 4- conjure. 
[ME., a. OF. conjure-r (cunjurer) = Pr. and Sp. 
conjurar, It. congturare:—\.. conjiirdre to swear 
together, to band, combine, or make a compact 
by oath, to conspire, etc., f. con- together + jardre 
to swear, make oath. Thic stress-mutation in OF, 
conjure’, conjirre, gave two corresponding forms 
coryure, conjere in MV, of which the former was 
by far the more nsnal, and has come down in 
senses 5-9 ; the latter occurs in Gower and prob. 
in Wyclif; it was commonly used in senses 1-3 
before they became obs., and is now uscd in 4; cf. 
adjure, (The pronunciation kw ndgzar now gener- 
ally suggests association with the art of the modern 
‘conjurer’ or professor of Icgerdemain, and is 
natnrally avoided in referring to actions treated as 
rcligious or solemn.) Virtually therefore the verb 
has now split into two; but both of these arc still 
spelt comjzre, and in all senses co-njure (counjour, 
counger) occurs in carlier times.) 

I. To swear together ; to conspire. 

t1. intr. To swear together; to make a privy 
compact by an oath; to form a conspiracy; to 
conspire. Obs, 

1382 Wvyeiir 2 A‘iugs ix. 14 Thanne Hieu .. coniured 
azcynst Toram. /did, xii, 20 Forsothe his seruauntis rysen 
and coniureden bytwene hemseluen [1388 and sworen to- 
gidere bitwixe hei silf}. 1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 133 Grit 
men..that coniuris, 1g85 Tees 1. #ss. Poesie (Arb.) 52 
Though subiects do coniure For to rebell against their 
Prince and King. 1596 Spenser #. QO, v. x. 26 When those 
gainst states and kingdomes do conjure, Who then can 
thinke their hedlong ruine to recure? @ 1649 Drum. or 
Hawn, Yas, /, Wks. 5 People believe not that any conjure 
against a prince, till they find the treason 10 have taken 
effect. 1656 Biount Glossagr., Conjure, to swear or con- 
spire together. . ts 

tb. 7 be conjured: to be sworn together in a 
confederacy or conspiracy. Ods. 

1583 T. Stocker Hist. Cin. Warrrs Lowe C.1. 66b, The 
Prince of Orange and the rest of the Estates, who were 
coniured in the lowe Countreys. 1667 Mitton #. Z. 1. 
693 Art thou hee Who .. Drew after him the third part of 
Heav'ns Sons Conjur'd against the highest. 1709 Strvrr 
Ann, Ref. 1. liii. 576 The Guisian faction that..were con- 
jured togethcr to invade her kingdom. : 

+2. trans. To plan by conspiracy; to conspire. 

1475 Caxton ¥ason 77 b, And [he] promised so moche 
good that they conjured the deth of the king appollo. 

IT. To constrain by oath, to charge or appeal to 
solemnly. (Conjure; in 3 formerly conjure.) 

+ 3. érans. To constrain (a2 person to some action) 
by putting him upon his oath, or by appealing to 
something sacred; to charge or call upon in the 
name of some divine or sacred being ; to adjurc. 

¢1ago S. Eng. Leg. 1, 172/229: And is Abbod cam to hin 
bi-fore is ende-dai And coniurede him pat he scholde after 
is debe bere to him comen. a 1300 Cursor M. 17828 (Cott.) 
Bab poru be lagh of moysi And thoru pair godd adonai..bai 
coniurd bam na soth to hel. 1382 Wyettr Afat?. xxvi. 63, I 
couniour [1388 coniure] thee by quycke God, that thou seie 
to us, 3ifthou be Crist. ¢1386 Cuaucer Prioress’ T. Ue 
2a 1400 Chester Pl, 11. 64 Alas! death I counger thee The 
life soune thou take from me. cx4so Aferlin 22,1 coniure 
the in the name of the fader, sone and holy goste that thow 
haue no power me to be-gyle. 1638 Penit. Conf. xi. (1657) 
jo2 The Priest is then conjur’d to secrecy. 1649 Br. HALL 
Cases Conse. mu. i. 224, } conjure thee 6 thou creature of 
Galbanum .. by the & living God .. that thou be for our 
defence. 1797 Mrs, Rapciirre /tadian i, He called loudly 
and repeatedly, conjuring tbe unknown Person to appear. 

4. To cntreat (a person) by something for which 
he has a strong regard; to appeal solemnly or 
earnestly to; to beseech, implore. 

_ € 1450 Merlin 301, I hym coniured for that he loved beste 
in the worlde that he wolde gon his weye. 1604 Case ts 
Altered in Thynne's Animadz, (1865) Introd. 139 Shewing 
..all her wealth, which she conjured him to keepe secret. 
1647 CLARENDON /Yist, Red, w. (1702) 1, 290 He concluded 
with conjuring all his good Subjects .. to joyn with him 
for the recovery of the Peace of That Kingdom. 1799 S. 
Turner Anglo-Sar. 1. wv. x. 338 He conjured tbem to act 
like men, 1818 Scott //rt, Afidl. xx, The prisoner .. con 
jured Jeanie to tell her the particnlars of the conference. 
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CONJURE. 


1862 Cariyir Fredk. Gt. (1865) HLI. 1x. x. 179 A Letter 
from the Queen, conjuring him to return without delzy. 


b. To eamestly entreat or beseech (somcthing). 
a1joq T. Brown Dk. Ormond's Recov. Wks. 1730 1. 4 
She .. Conjures his aid and valour. 1823 Scotr Pevertl 
xvii, Lasked this interview, to conjure that you will break 

off all intercourse with our family, 

III. To invoke by supernatnral power, to effect 
by magic or jugglery. (Conjure; in 5 conjure 
is possible.) 

5. To call upon, constrain (a devil or spirit) to 
appear or do onc’s bidding, by the invocation of 
some sacred name or the use of some ‘spell’. 
(Orig. not distinct from 3, but in later times pass- 
ing into 8.) 

¢tago S. Hug. Leg. 1. 35/45 Manie deuelene he coniurede 
pat huy to him wende, c1325 Coer de L. 549% A maytyr 
Negromancien That conjuryd, as I you telle, Thorwgh the 
feendes craft off helle, seas stronge feendes off the eyr. 
€ 1480 Loxguicn Grail xvi. 308 losephe..An ymage..con- 
iowred there. And the devel there anon forth ryht Owt 
of the ymage isswed. cxugrr ust Ang. B Amer. Introd. 
{Arb.) 34/1 He may coniure the deuyll of hell and do hymn 
saye what so ever he wyl axe of hym. rggz Apr. Hamit.ton 
Catech, (1884) 63 Thai that abuses the name of God to coun- 
geir the devil be inchantmentes. 1890 Suaks. Com, dry, 
Iv. iv. 60. r60r Hotanp /diny IL, 203 Wise men of Persia 
called Magi, vsed this herb when they were minded to 
coniure and raise vp spirits. 1610 G. Firetcner Christ's 
Vict. 1. xxiii, The fend himself they conjure from his den. 
41627 Mippteton Afayor Qucend. vi, O devil! 1 conjure 
thee by Amsterdam! 1837 Macvoveatt tr. Graah's Lx. 
Greentand 123 Fachangekkok has... his own guardian spirit, 
or Sumiliar, whom he conjures, and consults as his oracle. 

b. Const. af, down, out, away. (Cf. 8. 

a 625 Fretcuer Eider Bro. vy. i, Ul conjure down the 
spirit That I have raised in hin. 1649 Secoen Laws Eng. 
hy, xiii. (1739) 70 When all “these Spirits are conjured down. 
16s0 T. B. iW orcester's Apoph. 99 As if..all the devils had 
bin conjur'd np. 

6. intr. or absol. in samc sense. 

Passing from the medieval sense sanctioned by religion, 
through that belonging to the belief in magic and witch. 
craft, to the practice of the modern professional ‘conjurer’ 
or juggler. a 

1393 Gowrr Conf. 1H. 67 And therupon he gan conjure, 
So that... This lady. .sigh fe thought a dragon tho, ¢ 1420 
Anturs of Arth, xi, Thenne coniurt the kny3t, and on Cryst 
callus.  1§26 Jer. Pev/. (WW. de W. 1531) 38 Who so ener 
..coniureth by his blessed passyon. ¢ 1ggo Greene /'r. 
Bacon ii. 151 HW Master Burden could conjure as well as you 
he would have his book every night from Henley to stndy 
on at Oxford. 1601 Suaks. Fad. C. 1. ii. 146 Conjure with 
‘em (the names}, Aaztus will start a Spirit as soone as 
Crsar. 1681 Drypen Sf. Fryar u. ili, No sooner conjure 
Lut the Devil's in the Circle. 1748 F. Sara Joy. Discom. 
N. OW. Passage ¥, t99 The Men colour their Faces with 
Black Lead..when they go to conjure. 

+7. drans. To affect by invocation or incanta. 
tion; to charm, bewitch. By the Protestant Re. 
formers applied opprobriously to consecration.) 

(With the same transition of sense as 6.) 

21835 Tinpace W's, 156 (R.) In coniuring of holy water 
they pray, that whosoeuer be sprinckled therewith may re- 
ceave health as well of body as of soule. 1575 G. Harvey 
Letter-bk,iCamden) 93, | began wonderfull straungelye to 
quiver and tremble and faynte ..as if verilye I had bene 
coniurid or inchauntid therewith all. 1604 Siaks. Of4. 1. 
iii. 105, I therefore vouch againe, ‘That with .. some Dram, 
(coniur’d to this effect) He wrought vp on her. 1834 W. 
Gonwin Lives of Necromancers 346 Vhe doctor [Faustus] 
at once conjured him, so that he could neither speak nor 
move, 

8. To affect, effect, produce, bring of, convey 
away, by the arts of the conjnrer or jnggler. 

@1§3§ Tinpace HWés. 15 (R.) ‘Thou canst prone nothing: 
thou canst nener coniure out confession thence. @ 1§83 
Grixpvat Rem, (1843) 57 Christ took bread and left it bread: 
the priest taketh bread and conjureth it away. 1701 J. Law 
Counc. Trade (1751) 120 By the inchantment of monopolies 
and exclusions. .to conjure away the greatest and bes! part 
of the trade. 1748 F. Smitu Voy. Discov. N. W, Passage 
}, 236 One .. telling the Governour of the Factory that he 
could conjureas good Brasil Tobaccoas the Governour sold. 
1784 Cowper Zask 1. 571 Great skill have they. .To conjure 
clean away the gold they touch, 1832 Ht. Marmxeau 
Ireland iv. 67 Persuading the foreigners .. that their vessel 
had been conjured away bodily to a distant point. 

9. fg. (Forms of speech originating in earlier 
notions of conjuring.) 

a. To influence as by magic or occult power Zo 
do something ; to bring about as by magic or 
supernatural influence. ; 

1601 Cornwatiyes Zs, . xxx, (1631) 47 Nor deserves it 
marvell, though it conjure hearts to bee the meanes of their 
owne overthrow. @163§ Nauxton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 
53 My Lords friendship with Mountjoy, which the Queen 
her self did then conjure. 1672 Marve, Neh. Transp. 
1. 5 Could the Press be conjured to obey only an Impri- 
matur. 

b. To bring, get, move, convey, as by magic. 

1591 Spenser A, //ubberd 510 So inaist thou chaunce 
mock out a Benefice, Vnlesse thou canst one coniure by 
deuice. 1728 Younc Love Fame ii. (1757) 99 Florello, thou 
my monitor shalt be; I'll conjure thus some profit out of 
thee. 1775 SHeripan Kivads 1. ii, What has conjured you 
to Bath? 1820 Procter (B. Cornwall) A/arcian Colonna 
ti. iv, Art thou indeed no phantom which my brain Has 
conjured out of grief and desperate pain? 1862 Sir B. 
Bropie Psychol. Ing. 11. iii. 97 These phantoms could be 
made to disappear by an act oe the will, and might be con. 
jured into existence in the same manner. : r 

c. To conjure up: to raise or bring into exist- 


CONJURE. 


ence as by magic, occult influence, the art or tricks 


of the conjuror; to cause to appear to the fancy. 

rgg0 Suaks. A/ids. N. ut, tt. 158 A manly enterprize, To 
coniure teares Fi in a poore maids eyes. 1759 FRANKLIN 
Ess. Wks. 1840 IIL. 369 A remonstrance was conjured up, 
from sundry inhabitants. 1784 Cowrer Task 1. 151 My 
raptures are not conjur'd up To Serve occasions of poetic 
pom 1820 W. Irvine Sketch-dk. 1. 12 My imagination 
La conjure up all I had heard or read of the watery 
world. 1877 Mrs. Ortrpnant Makers Flor, i. 12 The very 
sight of the narrow old streets conjures up the scene. 

d. To exorcise, allay, quiet. 

1862 Merivace Nom. Eonp. (1865) V. xlii. 162 The mutin- 
ous spirit of the army had been conjured by the intrigues of 
a wonian, | oA - rs 

+Conjure, sd. Obs. [ME.,a. OF. conjures 
L. type *conjuria: cf. injure :—inyjiiria.] 

1. Conjuration, conjuring. 

3393 Gower Conf, 1}. 247 Him thought an hevenly figure, 
Which all by charme and by conjure Was wrought. 

2. Conspiracy; =CoNJURATION 1. 

e3sgo Surrey Ecclesiastes iv. 41 And by conjures the seed 
of kings is thrust from state. 

Conjure, corrupt form of Concer. 

Conjured, ///. a. [f. Cosaurr v.+-Ep.] 

+1. Sworn as a member of a traitorous associa- 
tion or conspiracy. Ods. 

1547 SuRREY /Zencid tt. (R.), They bind themselves with 
the conjured bands. 1572 Knox /d/st. Ref, Wks. 1846 1. 
15 Bischope James Beatoun.. une conjured ennemye to 
Christ Jesus.” 1644 Pryxne Aome's Master.p. (ed. 2) 21 
Yet they are Jesuites, and conjured members of the Society. 
1688 R. L'Estrance Brief fest. Times \\. 72 Instruments 
of the conjar’d Society. : 

+2. Influenced or affected by conjuring or the use 
of magic ; exorcised. Oés. 

1599 Harsnet igs? Darel/é 18 Their fustie reliques, their 
conjured holy water. 1634 CANNE .Vecess. Bia (28491115 
‘The conjured font, (as they name it,) was brought tn by 
Pius the First, in the year 147. ‘ 

+Conjurement. Os. [a. OF. conjurement 
—L, type conjirdément-un found in med... and 
parallel to jaramentum, adjardmentum’, £. con- 
Jiirdere: see CoNICRE 2, and -MENT.) 

1. The exorcising of spirits by invocation ; the 
office of an exorcist. 

© 131g SnorEwAM 45 Ther beth ordres folle sevene .. The 
thrydde hys i-ccleped conjurement Ajenys the foule thynge 
Jbid. 48 ‘he thrydde ordre conjurement .. Go dryve ont 
develyn out of men, Fram God that were draze Alyve. 

2. A conjuration, adjuration, solemn appeal, 

1643 T. Gooowis Apo. Varrat. 26 Seconded by the in- 
stant and continuall advices and conjurements of many 
Honourable, wise, and godly Personages. r6ga Sir A. 
Cockaysen tr. Cassandra t. 93 Conjurements, able to have 
mollified a heart more hardned than the Princesse’s. 

3. The exercise of magical or occult influence. 

1645 J. Goopwin Junoc. Triumph. 77 Will laugh all the 
conjurements and charmings of men..toscorne, 

Conjurer, conjuror sce senses), Forms: 
4-5 conjurere, § -Jeroure, 6 -juroure, (6 cown- 
gerar, cunngerer), 4- conjurer, 6- conjuror. 
[l.. conpirdtor, -orem, regularly became in OF. 
conjure re, compnreor (later -enr, Anglo-Fr. -our). 
‘The earliest forms of the word in Eng. are conjurer 
in Wyclif, conjurour in Gesta Rom, The latter 
represents AF, conjuronr, and has come down as 
conjnror: the former may possibly represent the 
OF. nom. conjurere, but is more prob, a native 
formation in -en]; it has come down as conjurer.] 

I. Pronounced ko ndgara.. 

1. One who practises conjtrration ; one who con- 
jures spirits and pretends to perform miracles by 
their aid; a magician, wizard. 

1382 Wvciir Acts xix. 13 Sumine of the lewis exorcistis, 
or coniureris, 1388 — /sa, viii, 19 Axe 3¢ of coniureris 
rg deuel cleperes]. c1440 Gesta How. Ixix. 375 (Add. 
MS.) The clerke wente to a conieroure of deuyls. 1570 Dee 
Math. Pref. 45 As a.. Caller, and Coniurer of wicked .. 
Spirites. 1589 in Statroner’s Reg., Ric. lones, Allowed 
vnto him for his Copie, A ballad of the life and deathe of 
Doctor Faustus the great Cunngerer, vjd. 1590 Suaxs. 
Com. Frr.v.i.ag2. 1624 Carr. Suita Virginia 11. 30 They 
seldome steale one from another, least thetr coniurers 
should reveale it. 165: Hosnes Letiath, (1839) 611 The 
Egyptian conjurers, that are said to have turne their rods 
to serpents. 1727 De For Syst. Afagie 1, i. (1840) 5 Con- 
jurers and dealers with the Devil. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria 
}. 278 Which set the skill and experience of their conjurers 
and medicine men at defiance. ; 4 

2. One who practises legerdemain; a juggler. 

1727 Porr, etc. Art of Sinking 78 When an audience be- 
hold a coach turned into a wheelbarrow, a conjurer into an 
old woman, etc. 1755 Gentil. Afag. XXV. 65 Bottle-con- 
jurors, and persons who will jump down their own throats. 
1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 60/1 Dancing-dogs, Jug- 

ters, Conjurors..or even Barrel-Organs. 1876 J. PARKER 

‘araci,1.% 3 The skilled confer will make a fool of any 
man who insists that seeing is believing. 

b. SE. One who performs tricks with words. 

bh MERSON Nefr. Afen, Sivedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 
328 Literary men are conjurors and charlatans. 187: Mor- 
Ley Voltaire (1886) 190 In the sight of Lutheran or Wolfian 
conjurors with words, this was egregious shallowness. 

3. fransf. Said ironically of a person of superior 
cleverness. Ao conjurer: one who is far from clever. 

1667 Drvoen Svr Af, Mar-all wt. 40 Sir Af, But how could 
I know this? Iam no Witch. IV. No, Ile be sworn for you, 
you are no conjurer. 1678 Cupwortu J/ateft. Syst. 177 
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Atheists are no such Conjurers, as they would be thought to 
be. 1695 Concreve Love for L. 1. ix, By the account I 
have heard of his education Jhe] can be no conjurer. 1709 
Steere Tatler No. 17? 2. /btd., Some would be apt to 
say, he is a Conjurer; for he has found, That a Republick 
..18 composed of Men only, and not of Horses. 1732 
Berxetey Aleiphr. in. § 16 A man, without being a con- 
juror, might guess. ; 

4. Applied to an apparatus or machine that per- 
forms snrprising feats. 

1812 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 262 He. .cooked his victuals in 
a conjuror in the stable-yard. 

If. Pronounced (kpndgii'raz). 

5. One who is bonnd with others by a common 

oath. 3836 in Smart; and in mod. Dicts. 


6. One who solemnly charges or entreats. 

1836 in Smart; and in mod. Dicts, 

Hence Co‘njurership, the dignity or personality 
of a conjurer. 

a 1679 Eat Orrery Guzman tt, By your Conjurership’s 
leave. 1741-70 Extz, Carter Lett, (1808) 3 If your con- 
jurorship's worship is not engaged tomorrow. 


Conjuress. [From coujureress, conjurress, 
f. Consurgn: see -ESs.] A female conjurcr, a 
sorceress. 


1583 Sranvuurst /Zueis wv. (Arb.) 112 Theese rit’s thee 
Cooniures asketh. 1613 Hevwoop Brazen Age tt. Wks. 
1874 HE}. 217 Medea. .in the strange habite of a Coniuresse. 
1809 Chron, in Ann, Reg. 324/2 A female fortune teller .. 
This conjuress however dented the charge. 

Conjuring, v/. sb. [f. Consure v.+-1NG). 
In senses 1, 2 (kpndgiierin), in 3 (kendgorin).] 
The action of the vb. Congune. 

+1. Conspiring. Ods. 

1589 Warner 1/4. Eng. vi. xxix. 143 Nor other than con- 
fusion to their still coniuring fell. 

2. Solemn appeal; adjuration. 

1300 Cursor M. 17807 Cott.) We pam sal thoru coniuring, 
Do tell us of his uprising. 1659 GaubeNn 7¢ars Ch, 132 
These pious and painetle conjurings, these divine pray- 
ie and charitable bescechings. ; : 

3. Magical invocation; working of magic, per- 
formance of conjurer’s tricks, Also fg. 

€1300 A’. Adss. 345 Whiles he made conjuryng, Scheo saw 
..a dragon adoun lyght. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 
63 There stode be-fore hym one that dwellyd in Charterus 
lane wyth a Pee naale on hys brest for coungerynge. 3577 
tr. Bultinger’s Decades \1592) 128 In coniuring, iugling, or 
sorcerie. 1727 De For Syst. Afagic 1. ii. (1840) 5 What 
manour of conjurings or enchantments they were that they 
made use of, 1869 J. Martixrau /éss. Hl. 6 The boldest 
feats of verbal conten g- 1886 Garenne (tiffe) Art of 
Modern Conjuring, ° fagic, and !lusions. 

b. attrib. 

1gga HuLort, Cousurynge stycke whych coniurers_and 
sorcerers do vse in raysynge spirites. 1967 Rorer in Grin. 
dals Kem, (1843) 211 To mintster in those conjuring gar- 
ments of popery. 1656 Futcer /list, Cam. (1840) 153 Saw 
his conjuring books burned before his face. 1713 aes 
On ilimself, Clowns on scholars as on wizards look, And 
take a folio for a conj'ring hook. 

Conjuring, ///.¢. [f. as prec. + -1Nc 2.) 

1. That conjures or appeals ma sacred name. 

1997 Hooxer fect. Pol. v. Ixxxi. § 2 Those conjuring 
exhortations which Apostles .. have uttered, 1813 ScotT 
Rokeby v1. xv, He restores The infant..With many a deep 
conjuring word, ‘Fo Morthani. ; 

2. That conjnres, enchants, works magic. 

1 $75 G. Harvey Letter-d&. (Camden) 93 Sutch aconturinge 
and charminge creature. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. x. (1870) 
214 Each family or tribe has a wizard or conjuring doctor. 

+Conjwrison, Os. Forms: 4-6 conjuri- 
-son, -un, 4-§ -yson, -isoun, -esoun, -jourison, 
-juroyson. [ME.,a. OF. conjuretson, -ison, (later 
Central Fr.) -ofson : — conjuration-em swearing to- 
gether, conspiracy, etc. n. of action from consitr- 
are: sce Consure. With the ordinary Eng. type 
cf. orison, comparison, venison, jettison, ctc.; con- 
juroyson in Caxton was from Parisian Fr. Both 
in Fr, and Eng. this popnlar form was at Iength 
superseded by conjrration, of learned origin. ] 

1. A swearing together; conspiracy; = Conuu- 
RATION I. 

3382 Wyctir 2 Sam. xv. 12 Whanne he hadde offrid slayn 
sacrifice, there is maad a strong conturyson. 1475 CAXTON 
Yason 77b, After this conjuroyson .. these miserable and 
peruers trayters were withdrawen into their howses. 

2. Magical invocation or practice; = ConJsuRA- 
TION 3, 4. 

ax300 Cursor M. 28521 (Cott.) With charm and coniuri- 
sun, wende i womman to bewile. ¢3380 Wycutr Serm. Sel. 
Wks. I. 302 Macometis lawe and conjourisons. 1475 Caxton 
Jason 94 b, She wente to the bedde of Jason, and there 
made certayn coniurisouns and carectes. 1483 Cath, Angt. 
75 A coniurysoun, adiuracio, 

Conjuror, another form of ConsURER, q.v. 

+Conjury!. Obs. rare. [for earlier *consure, 
a. OF. conjuré, pa. pple. of conjurer: see Con- 
sure. For the form cf, city, puny, attorney, etc.] 
A sworn member; one sworn of the livery. 

1483 Caxton Cato 2 Unto the noble auncyent and renom- 
med Cyte..of London..I William Caxton Cytezeyn and 
conjurye of the same, etc. 

Conjury®? (kendgari). [A modem formation 
from CONJURE v. + -Y¥, imitating augury, injury, 
and similar forms, which go back to |.. -7u, -7a.) 
The art of a conjurer; magic; Jegerdemain. 
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1855 MotLev Dutch Rep. 1. 30 Priesthood works out its 
task, age after age..exercising the same conjury over igno- 
rant baron and cowardly hind. 1881 New York Independent 
No. 1716.6 The pretended belief in conjury which most 
Negroes affect. 

Conk (kggk). slang. [Possibly a fig. appltcation 
of Concu, Fr. congue shell.] The nose. 

3812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Conk, the nose. 1827 De 
Quincey Murder Wks. 1862 IV. 33 His conk was covered 
with carbuncles. 1837 T. Hoox Pack Brag i, Puching an 
out-and-outer on the top of his conk. 1859 Punch XXXVI. 
54 (Farmer) Lord Lyndhurst let fly and caught him..anex- 
tremely: neat one on the conk. 

Hence Co'nker [see -ER!], a blow on the nose; 
Co-nky [see -¥4], a nickname given to a person 
with a prominent nose. (slang.) 

1821 Reat Life in London |. 616 Randall got a konker 
which tapped the claret. 1838 Dickens O. Ttvtst xxxi, 
Conkey means Nosey, ma’am. 1873 Stang Dict. s.v., The 
first Duke of Wellington was frequently termed ‘Old Conky’ 
in satirical papers and caricatures. 


-Conk: see Concu 7. 

Conk, dial. var. Caxk v. and s4., chatter, gabble. 

Conkabell, dia/., icicle: see Cock-BELL 3. 

Conker, variant of Kunkur. 

+Conla'trate, v. Obs. [f. L. collatrare (cont-) 
to bark together, bark at ( fe-).] 

1623 CockeRaM, Confatrate, to barke, or carpe. 

Conmit, obs. form of Commit. 

|| Con moto, Afus. with (spirited) motion: see 
Con prep. 

Conn, var. of Con sé.), v.2 

1810 SoutHey Ess. (1832) 1. 42 The old seaman. .removed 
from the conn, when eye-sight and hearing begin to fail. 

Connable, -bulle, var. ConaBLE, COVENABLE. 

Connand, -ant, obs. ff. CovENANT. 

Connand, -ly, obs. forms of CUNNING, -LY. 

Connandscipe : see CUNNANDSHIP. 

+Connascence (kfnz'séns). Ods.-° [f L. 
conniscent-em: see CONN ASCENT and -ENCE.] =next. 

1755 in JoHNsON (who quotes WiseMAN : but see next). 

+Gonna‘scency. és. [fas prec. : see -ENcY.] 
a. A being bor together; a monstrous birth in 
which two individuals are united. b. A growing 
together. 

1646 Str T. Browne Psend, Ep... xv.141 Christians, \have 
baptized these geminous births, and double connascencies 
with severall names. 1676 R. Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, 
vit. ti. 478 Symphysis in its originall signification denotes a 
connascency or growing together. 

Connascent (kfnesént), a. rare. [ad. L. 
conndscent-em, pr. pple. of conndsci to be born 
together: sce next and -ENT.] ‘Born together ; 
prodnced at the same time’ \Craig, 1847). 

1805 T. Tavior A/isc, (1820) 32 Such things .. being con- 
nascent with it. 


Connate (kpnéit),2. Alsog conate. [ad. L.con- 
nat-us bom together, twin, pa. pple. of connase? to 
be born together, f. con- together + #dsci to be born. 


- (Walker, Smart, and other orthoepists have the 


stress connate ; connate is in Craig 1847.)] 

1. Bor with a person; existing in a person or 
thing from birth or origin, or as a part of his 
nature; inborn, innate, congenital. (Usually of 
ideas, principles, etc.) 

a16s2 J.Suitn Set. Disc. iv. 117 Ue disputes against 
Plato's connate species. 1656 <irtif. //andsom, 82 Epide- 
micall and connate, or at least customary to_all nattons. 
36a Soutn Serm, (1697) 1. 60 Who deny all Connate No- 
tions in the Speculative Intellect. 1704 Newton Ofticks 
(J.), Their dispositions to be reflected. .are connate with the 
rays, and immutable. 1771 Ricuarpson in /Ail. Trans. 
LX. 187 These various coverings are not connate with the 
insect, 1 Lewes Study Psychot. 32,To a great extent 
the Mechantsm is connate, Es rience is acquired, 

2. Of two or more qualities, etc.: Born together ; 
coeval in origin; existing together as parts of the 
nature of their possessor. 

3819 Soutitey in Q. Rev. XXII. 63 These men partook 
more of roguery than fanaticism—qualities which are fre- 
quently connate. 1849 Fraser's Mag. XXX¥X. 718 On her 
. forehead, thought and feeling seemed conate, 1872 I. 
Srencer Princ. Psychot. 1. iw. viti 1%. The ability to per- 
ceive direction, and the ability to take advantage of tbe per- 
ceptions are necessarily connate. 

. Akin or agreeing in nature; cognate, allied, 
related, congenerous ; congenial. 

1641 J. JACKSON True Evang. T. tu. 170 They play and 
sport together. A oa so true a symbole of deerenesse, 
and alwaies so connate thereunto. 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 
tix. 33 Light, if there be any Connate Spirit in the Luctd 
Body, is apt to convey the Radiation, 1836 Emerson Na- 
turé Wks. (Bohn) If. 143 In the wilderness, 1 find something 
more dear and connate than in streets and villages. 

4. Bot. and Zool, Congenitally united, so as to 
have the form of one compound organ or body; 
used, ¢.g. of Jeaves united at the base; of elytra 
(in insects), bones (in vertebrates), etc., typically 
distinct but in certain species coalescent. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xvi. 204 Upper pairs of 
leaves connate, or so joined astoform but one. 3826 Krrev 
& Sp. Entomot, (1828) IF. xxxv. 596 In apterous beetles 
the elytra are often connate or have both sutures as it were 
soldered together. 1835 Kizsy Hab. & Inst, Anim, We xvie 
64 Under-lip connate with the maxilke, 1854 OwEN Skel, 
§ Teeth (1855) 16 In the skeletons of most animals the cen- 
trums of two or more segments become, in certain parts.. 
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confluent, or they may be connate. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 175 Honeysuckle .. Bracts leafy, very large, connate. 
b. Connale-perfoliate (in Bot.) : used of oppo- 

site leaves united at the base so as apparently to 
form a single broad leaf through which the stem 
passes, as in Chlora perfoliata. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bol. iii. § 4. 108. 

Hence Co‘nnately adv. in a connate way; 
+ Comnateness, qttality of being connate. 

a16sa J. Smttu Sel. Disc. vi. xi. (1821) 287 By its own 
connateness and sympathy with all saving truth, 


+ Conna‘ted, 7//. z. Obs. =prec. 4. , 

1578 Banister //is?, Mas. 32 A Sceleton.. whose Ilium 
+ .t8 so connated & growne to Sacrum, as that é may not.. 
be dissenered, 

Connation (kfné-fan). [f. L. consdt-us Cox- 
NATE; see -ATION ; cf. separate, separation, etc.] 

+1. ‘Connection by birth; nataral unton’ (Web- 
ster 1864). Obs.—° 

1846 in Worcester (who cites More). . 

2. Connate cotidition; congenital union of parts 
normally distinct : see CONNATR 4. 

3854 Owen in Cire. Se. (c. 1865) 11. 58/2 The connation 
of the pre-frontals and lachryimals, 1877 Huxiry slnat. 
dav, Anint, vi. 307 By the connation, the coalescence, the 
abortion, or. .modification of their primitive elements. 

+Conna-tional, a. Os. rare. [f. Cox- + Na- 
TIONAL.] Of the same nation. 

3614 T. Apams Devil's Banquet 59 Citizens, connatural, 
collateral, connational with ourselves. 

+Conna‘tive, ¢c. Obs. [f. L. connat-us Con- 
NATE +-IVE, assoctated with ative.) =CoNNATE 1, 
(In first quot. app. subst. ‘ fellow-native ’.) 

1616 SYLVESTER Tobacco Battered Wks. (1621) 11 30 Yet th’ 
Heathen have with th’lll som Good withall; Suh Their 
connative ‘lis con-naturall. 1649 Butwer Pathontyot. 1. vi. 27 
‘The force..serves the Soule for the commodity of the Body, 
and hath a connative Species of its conservation. 1651 
Futter Abel Rediv., Chytrxus (1867) 11.134 Who from a 
lad An even connative disposition had To learning. 

Connatural (kfne'tiliral), a2. Also 6-9 co- 
natural. [ad. med.L. conndtitril-is, {. con- to- 
gether + safiral-is natural ; ef. I. connaturel.) 

1. Belonging to as a natural accompaniment, or 
as a property inherent by natitre or from birth ; 
congenital, innate, natnral (fo ltving beings). 

1592 Davies /atmnort, Soul xxx. (1714) 92 In Man’s Mind 
we find an Appetite To learn..Which is co-natural [sod. 
edd. conn-], and born with it. 1605 Timme Quersit. ui. 167 
Nalural or connatural heate. 1616 [see Connative]. 1647 
H. More Soug of Soul Notes 143/1 Vice és congenit or con- 
naturall to beasts. 1655 CuLrerrer Aiverius u. iii. 67 If it 
be connatural, it is incurable. axg11 Ken //ymnotheo Poet. 
Wks. 1721 11]. 110 Virtue his connat’ral Temper grew. 1860 
Pusey Jin. Proph, 296 It is proper and co-natural to Him 
[God], to he propilious. 1862 Br. Eviicort Dest. Creature 
1, (1865) 16 Deep-seated aversions and connatural hostilities, 

b. fo (+ with) things. 

c1645 Howetn Lett. (1650) 11. 78 Welsh..is..the prime 
maternall tongue of this island, andconnaturall with it. She 
Ware in PAil, Trans. V. 1082, I rather think, the Salt. 
ness of the Sea to be connatural to it. 1975 AbAIR Amer, 
dud. 66 ‘The small-pox, a foreign disease, no way connatural 
to their healthy climate. 1821 New Afonthly Alag. 11. 157 
If, indeed, ascetic virtue could ever be divested of ils con- 
nalural evil tendency. aes 

2. Ofthe same or like nature, agreeing in nature, 
allied, eognate, congenerous, 

1601 Hottann Pliny I. 449 The sauour and smell, which 
is connaturall vnto the tast, and halh a great affinitie with 
it. x95: Harris Hermes 336 Between the Medium and 
themselves there is nothing connatural. 1862 H. SpencrK 
First Princ, t. iii. § 18 Equality is conceivable only between 
things that are connalural.. Ke 

+3. Agreeable or suited to the nature of a thing 
or person; congenial. Oéds. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions v. § 4. 228 Iniuries were violeni, 
benefits connaturall. a x628 Preston Serm. bef. His Ma- 
Jesti¢e (1630) 45 Plants..in a soile that is not connalurall and 
sutable to them. 1687 Towerson Baptis 94 All good is 
re such an estate, and all evil connatural to it. 

SOL 

+1. A thing connatural, a native characteristic. 

1654 CokainE Dianea it. 137 Although Ambilion and a 
desire to be beloved be connaturals to women, 

2. A person or thing of the same or like nature. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, vit. i. (R.), lron 
+-moves to the earth, which is the region and country of ils 
connaturalls. 1860 Pussy Ain. Proph. 584 My Fellow, i.e. 
one united by community of nature. .might perhaps be most 
nearly represented by ‘connatural?. 

Connaturality (knectitire'liti). [f prec. + 
sity: ef. OF, connaturalilé, -eté The quality of 
being connatural; likeness or agreement of nature. 

x62r Br, Axprewes Serm. xiv. Holy Ghost (1661) 495 
Such is the nearness of affinity, such (I may say) the con- 
naturality between light and good. 16g0 Erperrietp 7'ythes, 
A kinde of sympathy, and connalurality of them with us. 
1688 Norris Theory Love 1.19 A certain Congruity or Con- 
naturality of a Body to a certain Term. 

Conna‘turalize, v. [f. as prec.+-1ZE: cf. 2a- 
turalize.) trans. To make connatural, or of like 
or agreeable nature: see CONNATURAL 2, 3. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. (1834) 198/2 This will 
connaturalize them toa region of glory. x68x J. Scott Chr. 
Life (ed. 2 23 So atlempered and connaturaliz’d to the Ob. 
jects of Heaven. 1888 Harper's Mag. Apt. 740 Whether 
affiliated by blood, connaturalized by caste, or simply inter- 
aa b rey sympathies. 

OL, It. 
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Connaturally (kgnectiiirali), adv. [f. as pree. 
+-LY2.) In a connatural manner; agrecably to 
the nature of a thing; by nature, naturally. 

3657S. W. Schism Dispach't 399 What .. ntost connatur- 
ally and probably follow’d out of these ‘T’exls. 1677 Hate 
Prim, Orig. Man... ii. 61 Connaturally engraven in the 
Soul. #1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 I]. 242 
A Flame not more connaturally ascends, ‘Than an unbounded 
Soul to God propends. ee W. H. Humerey in H. EF. Man- 
ning Ess. Relig. & Lit. WN. 327 They never connaturally 
exist apart. 

Conna‘turalness. [fas prec. +-NESs.] The 
state or quality of being eonnatnral. 

@ 1628 Preston New Covt. (1630) 119 Able. .to carry it on 
with such facilitie and connaturalnesse to the ways of his 
Commandements. 1651 Watton Life IVotton lise) 18 
There was in Sir Henry such a propensity and connatural- 
ness to the Italian language. 1665 I). La.oyp State Worthies 
(1766) 11. 357 Going id to Bocton for the connaturalness 
of that air. @ 1683 Wuicucotr Désc. (1703) LI]. 194 ‘There 
is a connaturalness between Divine Truth and the mind and 
soul of man. : 

Connature (kpuéitiiu’. [f. Cox- + Nature, 
associated with connale, connalural, Introdueed 
by H. Spencer: see Princ. Psychol. § 289 note.] 
Likeness or samctiess of kind or nattre ; connatu- 


talness, connattirality. 

1872 H. Srencer Prtuc. Psychol. Vi. v. § 289 Quantitalive 
Reasoning involves the three ideas—coextension, coexist- 
ence, and connature ; or to speak less accurately but more 
comprehensibly. sameness in kind. 

+ Conne, z. Obs. rare). 

In the following passage the word has heen variously re- 
ferred to Con v.! or Con @.3: context stiggests the sensei 

To impart, communicate. 

1674 N. Fairrax Balk § Selv. 137 lron may be so clapt 
in with the knack of a Craftsinan, as both to stir it self, and 
conne its heavy neighbour a share too. And I can’t find in 
my heart lo deny that skill toa World-maker, Ihat 1] must 
needs give toa Watch-maker. 


Conne, obs. form of Cox z. 

Connect (kgnekt), v. ad. L. connect-cre (in 
classieal period, conective) to tie, fasten, join to- 
gether, f. co- together + vec/¢re to bind, tie, fasten. 
Cf. mod.F. connecter (not in Cotgr. 1611). The 
earlier equivalent was I. connexer, Eng. CONNEX.) 

1. “rans. To join, fasten, or link together: said 
either of the personal agent or of the conneeting 


medium or instrumentality. Const. fo, with. 

@ 1691 Boyie(J.), The corpuscles that constitute the quick- 
silver will beso connected lo one another. 1726 tr. Gregory's 
Astron.\,189 A Right Line connecting the Sun and Marth. 
1732 Pore Ess. Mas 1. 272 Me fills, he bounds, connects, 
and equals all. 1839 G. Biro Nat. Phil. 4 From & draw 
lines connecting this point to adcde, 1883 Avoiwdledge 13 July 
24/2 Vhe free ends of the coils are all connected to the coin- 
mutator. Afod. ‘The ancient paved way which connected the 
two camps can still be traced. The island is connected by 
telegraph with the mainland. 

Jig. 1837 dust:Chr. Alan FE, (The Church] inwardly shall 
be connected ..togither in one godly consent in charitie. 
3768 STERNE Sent. Journ. (1775) 1. 33, 1 would fasten [my 
affections] upon some sweel inyrtle, or seek some inelancholy 
cypress to connect myself lo. 1798 Martuvs Poped, (1817) 
I. 170 The pastoral tribes of Asia, by living in tents and 
moveable huts. .are still less connected with their territory. 

2. To join together tn sequence, order, or eo- 
herence (ideas, words, the steps of an argument, 


the parts of a composition). 

3678 Honssrs Dec. Phys. i. 14 They (the Hebrews] thought 
the Names of things sufficiently connected, when they are 
placed in their natural consequence, 1690 Locke Hz. 
Und. w. xvii, The connexion of each intermediate idea with 
those that it connects. 1755 Jounson, Connect..3. To join 
in a just series of thought, or regular construction of lan- 
guage: as, the authour connects his reasons well. 1829 
Jas. Mitt Anal Hunt. Alind (1878) 1. iv. § 8. 212 The Con- 
junctions are distinguished from the Prepositions uy con- 
necling Predications; while the Prepositions connect Words. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 134 This hint is the thread 
by which Plato connects lhe two parts of the dialogue. 

3. To associate in occurrence or action. Chiefly 
pass, To be in necessary or natural assoetation ; 
to have practical relations, have to do 77th. 

1709 Berkecey £ss. Vision § 58[To] judge a faint or con- 
fused appearance to be .. connected with great or little dis- 
tance. 1953 Meimorn Cicero's Lett. xu. xt.(R.), I call him 
ours; for.. I cannot separate myself from any thing with 
which you are connected. 1788 BextHam Wks. X. 182 A 
very busy amateur in everything that is in any way con- 
nected with mechanics, 1846 J. Baxter Lfbr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4)1. x02 On the Advantages and the Pleasures connected 
with the Study of Botany. | . 

b. To associate in idea; to view or think of 


as connected. 

375% Jounson Rambler No. 168 » 6 Who does not..from 
the Jong habil of connecting a knife with sordid offices, feel 
aversion rather Ihan terror? 3840 Dr Quincev Sty/eii. Wks. 
3890 X. 173 Inthe earliest states of society, all truth tbat has 
any interesl or importance for man will connect itself with 
heaven. 1850 MeCosu Div, Govt. iw. ii. (1874) 497 The 
believer in Christ connects his very temporal mercies with 
the work and sufferings of his Saviour. 1878 Morey 
Diderot 1. 33 To connect them [such irregularities] by way 
of effect with the new opinions in religion would be im- 
pertinent. c Z 

4. To unite (a person) zw7th others (by ties of 
intimacy, common atms, or family relationship). 


Chiefly pass. and ref. i 
1750 Cuesterr. Left. I]. ccxxii. 9 Connect yourself, while 
you are in France, entirely with the French. 1828 D’Israeii 


CONNECTER. 


Chas. 1, \1. xi. 276 Bishop Williams. .was long and secretly 
connected with the patriotic party. 1835 Macauay Mack. 
intosh Ess. (1854) 1. 335/1 ‘Vhey saw their sovereign..con- 
necting himself by the strongest ties with the most faithless 
and merciless persecutor. 1863 Mrs. Cartyte “eff. WI. 
159 People connected with the Court. ; 

b. To state or establish relationship w7//. 

1881 J. Russris. //aigs i. 22 The pedigree which professes 
to connect the De Hagas of the twelfth century with rhe 
Pictish sovereigns of the ninth. . 

5. inir, (for ref.) To become joined or united; 
to jotn on. 

1744 H. Watrote /ef?. to Mann 24 Dec. [They] are all 
of the Granville and Bath squadron except l.ord Cholmon- 
deley (who too, had connected with the former). 1768-74 
Tucker £4. Nat. (1852) 1. 535 One all-comprehensive plan; 
wherein nothing stands alone, but all the parts connec 
with one another. 1793 Smeaton Heystone 1. 195 ‘That 
part which passes through, and connects with the ball. 1863 
Tlawtuorxe Old Home, Haunts of Burns 879) 217 Con- 
necting with it, there is a very: small room..which Burns 
used as a study. 

b. Ofa railway train, steamer, ete.: To run in 
connexion. (/, 5.) 

1866 OtmstTeD Slave States 134 The train was advertised 
to connect here with a steamboat for Norfolk. 

e. fig. To fit together or cohere in logieat 
seqnenee or agreement) ; to be practically related 
or associated. ? Obs. 

1753 Stewart's Trial 267 From the depositions of these 
two witnesses, which connect exactly together, it is dis- 
tinctly proved, etc. 1755 Jounson, Connect, 7.2. ‘To cohiere; 
to have just relation to things precedent and subsequent. 
Seldom used but in conversation. 1776 Anam Saitu db. A. 
1. xi. (2869) 1, 238 The produce of the dairy, of which the 
price naturally connects with that of butcher’s-meat. 

+ Connect, fa. p/le. Obs. rare. [Mither short 
for connected, or formed after ppl. forms in -c/ 
from Latin, such as erec/, collect. The ctymo- 
logical form from I.. is Connex. q.v.] Conneeted. 

1578 Banister //ist, Man v. 73 Not ak of the ventricle, 
but some other part connect and knit thereto, 

Connectable : see ConyEcTIBLE. 

Connectant (kgnecktint), a. A/ath. [f. Coyr- 
NECT @7, + -ANT: the etymological form wonld be 
connectent.) Joining, eonnecting. 

1863 R. Townsrnp Afod. Geone. 1. 181 When three points 
..are, concurrently connectant with the opposite vertices, 

Connected kpnektéd ,p//.a. [f. Connect z.] 

1. Conjoined; fastened or linked together. 

171z Brackmorn Creafiou 1.(R., The waves which roll 
connected in their flight. 1764 Goins. 77az. 288 Onward 
- The firm connected bulwark seems to grow. 

2. Joined together tn order or sequence (as words 
or ideas’ ; henee, exhibittng proper sequenee and 
coherenee of thonght. 

1824 1. Murgay feng. Gram, (ed. 5) 1.193 When a dis- 
course is not well connected, the sentiments, however just, 
are vasily forgotien. 1846 Mint (/7t/e) A System of Logic. . 
being a connecled View of the Principles of Mvidence, 
Mod, We was too much excited for connected thought. 

3. Related, associated (in nature or idea). 

1789 Bextiam Princ. Legisl, Pref., Two parallel and con- 
nected systems running on together. 1836 J. Girnert Chr. 
Atonem, iii. (1852) 74 It includes important associations, 
and suggests connected thoughts. : F 

4. Of persons: Related by ties of family, in- 
timacy, common aims, etc. Vel? connecled: re- 


lated to persons of good position. 

18x8 Jas. Mint Brit, /udia I. ¥. iv. 459 A closely con- 
nected friend of his own. 1840 Crovcu Asmeours de Woy. 
128 Yet they are fairly descended, they give you to know, 
well connected. 

Connectedly (kgnektédli', adv. 
-LY¥ “,] In a eonnected manner. 

1819 G. S. Faner Dispensations (1823) 1. 418 These re- 
markable stories. .viewed connectedly with the declaration 
of Josephus, 1861 Recreat. Country Parson 3,1 have not 
been able to think very connectedly.. 

Connectedness (kpnektédnis). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.) The state or quality of being con- 
nected; esp. connected sequenee or coherence. 

1697 J. Serceant Solid Philos. 362 Some kind of Agree- 
ment or Connecledness of the one with the others. 1848 
Carrenter Anim. Phys. 31 The continuily or connec- 
tedness of this tissue over the whole surface of the body. 
1886 Law Times LX XX. 393/2 His reasoning loses in con- 
nectedness by: being cast into the form of letters. 

Connecter, -or (kgne‘ktaz). [f. Connect vz, 
+-ER1, The form connector is not on a L. type 
(the L. is connexor) ; but is favoured in the special 
senses under 2, on the analogy of specific terms in 
-or. see -OR.] : 

1. One who, or that whieh, connects. 

181g W. Taytor in Monthly Afag. XXXVIII. s0o Com. 
merce, that connecter of nations. ¢x817 Hoce Zales § Sk. 
V. 110 Religion is.. the connector of humanity with the 
Divine nature. ane 

2. spee. a, A small tube of india-rubber or other 
material for connecting glass or other tubes. 
b. Electr. A device for holding two parts of a con- 
ductor in intimate contact. ¢. A railway-coupling. 

1795 Wetts in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 249, I accidentally 
applied the metal I had used as the connector. .to the coat- 
ing of the muscle only. 1827 Farapay Chem, Manip. xv. 
360 Connecters are short perforated pieces of metal... Their 
use is to connect together stop-cocks or other parts of 
apparatus. 1839-47 Topo Cycl. Anat. 794/1 A es of 

1 


[f. prec. + 


CONNECTIBLE. 


caoutchouc. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Connector .. of india- 
rubber for connecting. .the ends of glass tubes. 

Connectible (kfnektib'l), a. [f. L. type *cov- 
nectibil-is, £. connectére: see ConNEcT and -BLE.] 
Capable of being connected. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) I. 498 Compatible and 
connectible with any of them. 1879 Swinsurne in Geatd. 
Mag. Aug. 178 On all things connected or connectible with 
Shakespeare. 
discordant and hardly connectable meanings. 1887 G. R. 
Bisnor (f¢ée) Exact Phonography, a System with Con- 
nectible Stroke Vowel Signs. 

Connecticle (kgne'ktik’l). Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
connecticulum, ¥°. connecticule, {. connectére, with 
dim, suffix.] The clastic ring of the spore-case of 
ferns. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Conne‘cting, A//. a. [f. Connect v.+ -1nG 2] 
That connects, JOUR 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. w. xvii, The natural order of the 
connecting ideas. 1824 L. Murray Lng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 
1g2 Conjunctions, and other connecting words, 1875 JoweTr 
Plato ed. 2) V. 15 The connecting particles are omitted. 

b. Connecting link fig. that which connects or 
links one thing or member of a series with an- 
other; /echn. a link with a movable section, used 
to connect two links of a broken chain. 

1797 Bewtck Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 98 Itevidently forms a 
connecting link between them, 1801 Coxe Your Afon- 
outhsh. 1.1 Monmouthshire . . may be justly considered 
the connecting link between England and Wales. 1875 
Jowrrr Péato (ed. 2) III. 164 The record of animal life 
..is fragmentary—the connecting links are wanting. 

Connecting rod. gen. A rod serving to connect 
a crank with any other part of a machine. In 
steam and gas engines, the rod used for trans- 
mitting the motion of the piston to the crank. In 
direct-acting engines the connecting rod is attached 
to the cross-head of the piston-rod, whilst in 
beam engines it serves to connect one end of the 
working beam to the crank on the fly-wheel shaft. 
In the latter sense, especially, the name fi/man is 
frequently used in U.S. for connecting rod. +b. 
The outside coupling rod which connects together 
the wheels of some locomotive engines. (Weale 
Dict. Techn. Terms.) Obs. 

1839 R. 5S. Ropinson .Vant. Steam Eng. 63 The space in 
which the connecting rod and cross tail Gor 1841 Jenny 
Cycl, XIX. 260/1 For luggage engines. .four, or even six 
wheels are coupled together By external cranks and con. 
necting rods. 1856 Angincer t. 28/1 Another connecting 
rod..connects another bell-crank with the upper hammer. 
1857 /bid. 11. 660'2The front and back wheels are coupled by 
means of connecting rods. 1857 Chambers’ /i/formation if 
392 The other end of the beam 1s connected to the upper end 
of the connecting-rod, which at its lower end is attached to 
the crank, 1860 Sefcatific American 111.329/3 In a pro- 
perly constructed Leam engine the weight at the front links, 
cross-head, and piston, with its rod, should just balance the 
connecting rod and its crank. 

Connection : sce Connexion. 

Connectival (kpnektai-val), a, Bot. [f. next + 
-AL.J] Of or belonging to the connective. 

1866 in Treas. Bot, 1888G. Hexstow Floral Struct. 60 


The anther-cells closed above by the connectival appendages. 
Connective (kgrektiv), a. and sé. [f. Con- 
NECT v.+-IVE: cf. mod.F, connectif, -ive. Not on 


Latin analogies : see the etymological ConNEXIVE. ] 
A. adj. 
1. Having the character or function of connecting ; 
serving or tending to connect. 


1655-60 Stance // ist. PAilos. (1701) 211/2 Connex [axiom] 


..is that which consists of the connective conjunction, (4 
1751 Harris /ernies 11. iii, Wks. aun en preposi- 
tions totally lose their connective nature, being converted into 
adverbs, 1816 Stncer //is¢. Cards 100 There is no connective 
chain of evidence which might unite this solitary example 
with theend ofthe fourteenth. .century. 1884 Bower & Scott 
De Bary's Phaner. & Ferns 504 The cells which usually 
border on the xylem-plates consist of the inner layer of those 
connective cells which were originally present in this posi- 
tion. 

2. Phys. Connective tissue: one of the tissues of 
the animal body, derived from the mesoblast, 
which serves to connect and support the various 
organs, and to form thc framework in which their 
proper cells are sustained ; it consists of ftbres and 
protoplasmic cells or ‘corpuscles’ imbedded In 
a structureless substance. Also called areolar or 
cellular lissue (by Wackel, connectivum). 

(By some physiologists extended to include cartilaginous 
and osseous tissues.) 

1839 Bay tr. Afaller’s Physiol. 1. 416 The connective 
matter or interstitial cellular tissue of the gland. 1846 Car- 
PENTER Hum. Phys. § 623 (L.) The liver of man. .has less 
of connective tissue between its different parts than is found 
in that of many other mammalia. tes E.A. Paruyn Syllabus 
Lect, Anim. § Plant Life iv, Cartilage .. is ollted to con- 
nective tissue and to bone. Indeed, they are both sometimes 
classed under connective tissue. 

B. sé. [the adj. used elliptically.] 

1. Gram. A connective word or particle. 

1751 Tarris Hernres 1. ii. lay 237 Connectives .. which 
according as they connect either Sentences pr Words, are 
called..Coojunctions, or Prepositions. 1875 Witney Life 
Lang. 95 The relative pronouns are by far the most impor- 


tant of the connectives by which we bind together separate 
assertions, 


1875 Warrney Life Lang. vii. 111 A host of f 


838 


2. Bot. The portion of the filament which con- 


nects thetwo lobes of the anther. Also in L. form. 

3183p Linpcev Nat, Syst. Bot. 71 Anthers 2-celled. .osually 
with membranous valves lying on the face of a thick fleshy 
connectivum. 1835 — /#frod. Bot. (1848) 1. 342 The anther 
is a body..composed of two parallel lobes or cells. . united 
by the connective. 1888G. Henstow Flora? Struct. 61 The 
style-arms have spread after protrusion througb the sepa- 
rated connectives. y.: 3 

8. Phys. a. = Connective tissue, b. See quot. 1888, 

1883 M. Foster Physiol. (Science Primers) 9 This stringy 
packing material .. is called connective because it connects 
all the parts togetber. In the leg we have skin, fat, muscle, 
tendons, blood-vessels, nerves and bone all packed together 
with connective and covered with skin. 1888 Rottxesron & 
Jackson Forms Anim. Life 120 The bands of nerve fibres 
uniting the various ganglia [in the edible snail] are termed 
“commissures ‘ when they unite the ganglia of the same 
pair ..‘connectives’ when they unite ganglia of different 
pairs. 

Conne'‘ctively, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] Ina 
connective manner. 

1745 Swirt (J.), The people's power is great and indis- 
putable, whenever they can unite connectively, or by depu- 
tation, to exert it, 1978 Learning at a Loss 11.91 Which 
[oration] I have bere endeavoured to give you connectively. 

|| Connecti‘vum. [mod.L.] Used for Con- 
NECTIVE sb. 2, and Connective tissue. 

Connector: see CoNNECTER. 

Conned (kend), ffl. a. [f. Cox v1] Studied, 
learned, repeated ; as in oft-conned, well-conned. 

182x Joanna Baituse Met. Leg., Lady G. Battle Introd, 
42 Your oft-conn’d lesson, daily said. 

Connellite (kpnéloit). Av. [f. surname of 
the discoverer Comnel/ +-1TE.] ‘A green inineral 
occurring in acicular crystals and composed of 
sulphate and chloride of copper’ (Dana 1850). 

1852 W, Pinciips /atrod, 3fin. 620 Connellite. .consists, 
according to Connell, of chloride of copper, sulphate of 
oxide of copper, and a little water. 1885 ¢lthenzum 7 Nov. 
608/3 The rare mineral ‘ connellite,’ a sulphato-chloride of 
copper..Connell observed this mineral in 1847. 

Conner ! (kzeno1, kgnor. arch. In i eunnere, 
4 konner, 6-7 cunner, 7- eonner. [OF. cun- 
nere, agent-n. from cunnian, ME. Cun to prove, 
try, examine. Here, as elsewhere (son, won, 
qwonder, etc’, 0 was written for « before 2 in ME.] 
One who tries, tests, or examines; an examiner, 
inspector ; esp. in ALE-CONNER, q. v. 

c9§0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. iv. 3 De costere ve/ Se cunnere 
cuced him. 1467 in Eng. Gilds Wie Ij ale conners.. 
to se that the ale be good. 1588 in Beveridge Cu/ross 
Tullyallan (1885) I. iv. 127 The saidis beillies & counsall 
hes chosin cunneris for trying of the samyn. 1611 Cotcr. 
Taste-vin, A Broker for Wine marchants, a wine-cunner. 
1840 Hooo Atlmansegg clxxiii, Hach..Ate and drank of 
the very best, According to critical conners, 1876 Whithy 
Gless., Conner, an overlooker ; an exciseman. 

Conner? (kp'na:). [f. Con v.t+-en},] One 
who cons or diligently studies. 

1809 W. Irvine Anickerd, w. ili, (1820) 252 A great conner 
of indexes. 

Conner 3 (kena, kv naz). =Conper (sense 2). 

3885 54, Yames's Gaz. Jan. 4/1 The conner fron the cliff 
will signal to his companions on the shore [the advent ofa 
shoal of mackerel or herring} 

Conner 4, var. of CUNNER, name of a fish. 

+Conner, v. Obs. Sc. [{ad. OF. conreer, con- 
royer (mod. corroyer): see Curny.] To curry. 

1609 Skene Keg. Afaj. 153 They worke the lether before 
it is well connered, in great. .skaith of the Kinges lieges. 

Connestable, obs. (and Fr.) f, CONSTABLE. 

Connex, s¢. Also 5-7 connexe. [a. F. connexe 
G—L. type *co(z)nexa), and ad. L. co(#)nexus 
joining, connexion, f. ppl. stem of co(#)nectére.] 

+1. A bond or tie. Os, rare. 

whee Caxton Eneydos xiii. (1890) 47 Juno. .lady, mastresse, 
and wardeyne, of the connexes or bondes ominicules. 

+2. A connected incident or property. Ods. 

rg4p Se. Acts Fas. V (1597) § 84 Advocationes and dona- 
tiones of Kirkes, their annexes ond connexes, ond all their 
pertinents, 1548 Hate Chron. 98 With all incidentz, cir- 
cumstances, dependentes, orconnexes, 1587 Sc. Acts Fas. 
VI (1597) $ 29 Togidder with all..partes, pendickles, an- 
nexes, connexes, out-settes, etc. 1676 IIALE Anal, Com, 
Law (1739) §2 Under every of these Distinctions, the follow: 
ing Connexes fall in. 1814 [see ANNEX 5d. 2]. 

+3. A connex roposition. Sce CONNEX a, 2. 

1628 TI. Seencer Logick 209 This kinde of Connexe hath 
but three termes in it, viz. 1. Inheritance. 2, Promise. 3. Law. 
1655-60 Stancey /fist. Philos. (1701) 148/1 Dialecticks teach 
in their Elements whether a connex {a proposition which 
hath the conjunction //) be true or false. . 

4. Math. [= Ger. connex, Clebsch Geometric 
(1876) I. 924] A term applied to the aggregate 
of an infinite number of points and an inftnite 
number of lines represented by an cquation which 
is simultaneously homogeneous in point- and line- 
coordinates. 

1874 Hirst in Proc. Lond. Math, Soc. V. 63 According to 
the terminology emmy by Clebsch. .each point of one of 
bur two planes, and its polar in any correlation of a system 
constitute an element? ae @ connex of the class » and order r. 

+ Connex, a. Oés. Also 6 eonex, 7 oonnexe. 
(ad. L. connex-us (in classical period cémexus), 
pa. pple. of co(s)ectére: see CONNECT. ] 

1. Connected. 


CONNEXION. 


1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 185 It is also very 
closely connex with Piety and Religion. 1677 Gate Cri. 
Gentiles 11. 1v. 473 A connexe series of things. ¢1680 in 
H. More Paralip. Prophet. (1685) 337 The Rind and Pulp 
must..be connex. ‘ . 

2. Logic. Of propositions (or ‘axioms’) and 
reasoning : Conditional ; =CONNEXIVE 1. 

1589 A/arpfrel. Epit. B iij b, M. Deane..verye stout] 
prooueth his 00..by a connex axiome to beginne withall, 

x Symonps Serur. bef. Ho, Cont. V3 ij b, A connex propo- 
sition whereof the deriial of ooe part is the denial of the 
whole. a 1699 Srituincee. Sera. 111. xii(R.), The connex 
way of reasoning is, saith Simplicius, when two things are 
joined together as antecedent and consequent. 

+Conne'x, v. Oés. Also 6 eonnix. [a. F. 
connexe-r = It. connessare:—L. type *connexare, 
freq. of co(#)seclére, ppl. stem connex- (cOnex-): see 
Connect, which took the place of this in the 
17the, So French connexer (15th to 17th ¢.), is 
now superseded by connecter. Cf. ANNEX v.] 

1. To join or fasten together; to CONNECT. 

1547 Booroe Brev, Health xxii. 14 b, The soule also isa 
creature made with man and connexed to man, 1578 Bax- 
ister Hist, Afar v. 83 Some [vessels].. are connixed to- 
gether, 1665 MANtey Grotinus’ Low C. Warres 705 To 
connex and joyn together Works and Ways far distant each 
from other, 1699 J. Dickenson Jrul. of Trav. 68 This 
Stone is only sand and small shells connexed together. 

2. To connect logically, or practically. Chiefly 
pass. 

1541 R, Coprano Galyen's Tevapeutyke Pref. 2 Aj b, The 
parties of the art of Medycyne.. ben such wyse cowpled & 
connexed togyther. 1662 J. Cuanocer Van Helmont's 
Oriat. 119 Their effects shall of necessity be connexed to 
their causes. 1691 BevertLev Thous. Years Aingd, Christ 
34 The seven Trumpets. . being so Connext with the Seals. 
1857 Sat. Rev. 111, 288/2 Which. .is only connexed with the 
general purport of the book by the binder. 

b. zuir. =CONNECT 5. 

1579 J. Fieto tr. Calvin's Serut. Ded., Joyning and connix- 
ing so neere with Anabaptists. 

+ Conne‘xed, f//. 2. Obs. [f. prec. vb. +-ED.] 

1. Connected. 

1614 Seven Titles Hon. 100 Diuers relations, but most 
absurdly connext, 1631 R.II. Arraignm, Whole Creature 
xiii. § 2. 202 All kindesof corporal! Diseases, whether Acute, 
Chronicke .. simple, compound, connexed or consequent. 
1692 Wooo Fast: Oxon. (R.), The putting of our old authors 
neatly together in a connex'd story. 1705 J. Priirs Blen- 
Aci (R.), Large globous irons fly. .By chains conoext. 

2. Logic. = CONNEX a. 2. 

1628 ‘T. Spencer Logick 236 The other Connext proposi- 
tion, viz. If righteousnes be by the &c. is yet more difficult, 
1646 Sin T, Browne /’seud. Ff. t, v. 16 The fallacie of the 
consequent. .is usually committed, when in connexed pro- 
positions the termes adhere contingently. 

+Conne-xer. Ols. In 7 eonnexare. [f. as 
prec. +-ER1; cf. -AR3.] 

1628 Lr Grvs tr. Barclay's Argenis 149 Teare in sunder 
those solid connexares of the eart 

+ Conne'xing, v/. sb. Obs. [f. CONNEX v. + 


-ING a The action of the verb CONNEX. 
1604 Hieron Wks. I. 515 The perpetuall connexing of 
those seruices. ¥ Hate Prim, Orig. Man... ii. 62 A 


long advertent and deliberate connexing of Consequents. 

Connexion, connection (k/ne'kfon). ee 
L. connexién-em (in cl. L. cénexion-) binding 
together, elose union, n. of action f. co(s)nect-cre 
(ppl. stem co(y)nex-) to Connect: cf. F, connex- 
jon (14th c. Oresme), Pr. connexto, Sp. conexion, 
Pg. connexio, 1t, connessione, The etymological 
spelling connexion is the original in Eng.; in 
17th c. it was supported by the verb CONNEX; 
after the latter was displaced by Connect, the 
sb. began ¢ 1725-50 to be often spelt connection, 
a spelling which, under the inflaence of etymo- 
logically-formed words, such as affection, collec- 
tion, direction, inspection (all f. L. ppl. stems In 
-ect-), is now very frequent, esp. in Uss: 

The earlier Eng. lexicographers, including Bailey, John- 
son, Walker, Todd, Crabb, recognize connexion only. Con. 
nection oppears in \ Yebster (1828) who says * For the sake of 
regular analogy, I have inserted Connection as the deriva- 
tive of the English connect, and would discard connexion’. 
This preference has been followed by other dictionaries in 
U.S., and by some in Great Britain. “Latham would differ- 
entiate the two spellings and use connexion only in senses 
5-8 Connexion is the official and invariable spelling in 
sense 8, and is now used in all senses by tbe majority of 
writers (or printers) in England.] ro 

1. The action of connecting or joining together ; 
the condition of being connected or joined together. 

{Not in Sataxs., nor in Biste of 1611; not in Frorio 1611 
(who has ‘ Connessione, a connexing or loyning *): in Cotcr. 
1611 (‘Conne.vion, a connexion, ioyning’).] ; 

peeps ee (Douay) Ex. xxvi. 3 The otber five [curtains] 
shal ig together with the connexton. 1615 Crooke Body 
of Man 255 Making a sumphysis or connexion between the 
mother and the Infant. 1747 FRANKLIN £ss, Wks, 1840 111. 18 
Separate filaments... without strength, because without con- 
nexion. 1797 M. Batts Aforb, Anat. (1807) 272, Their 
close connection with the peritonzum, 1866 A. Murray 
Geog, Distrib, Mammuls 64 The probability of the con- 
nexion of Papua and Australia... being thus established. 
3885 Watson & Bursury A/ath. Th, Electr. & Magn, 1. 220 
The potentials at every point..are the same as if there 
were no metallic connexion between ? and Q. 

b. of immaterial union or joining together. 

1651 Hoppers Leviath. u. xxti. 122 A league being a con- 

nexion of men by Covenants. 1787 A. YounG in Glasgow 
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Wély. Herald (1883) 7 July 2/7 A correspondence might be 
carried on..between two lovers prohibited or prevented 
from any better connection. 1855 Bain Senses §& Int. 1. ii. 
§ 8 (1864) 32 A complete and perfectly independent con- 
nexion [by telegraph] could be kept up between any two 
stations along the line. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Limp. v. 
(ed. 5) 66 The connection of Church and State. b 

2. a. The linking together of words or ideas in 
speech or thought; b. Consecutivencss, continuity 
or coherence of ideas. 

1651 Hoppes Leviath.1, iv, Speech, consisting of names.and 
appellations, and tbeir connexion. 1680 Rosco. Hovrace’s 
ArtofP.(R.), So much good method and connection may Im- 
prove the common and the plainest things. 1954 Rictarp- 
SON Grandison II, xxix. 271 Matrimony and Liberty— 
Girlish_ connexion as I have since thought. 1766 Anstey 
Bath Guide ii, 93 And I hope, as I write without any con- 
nection, I shall make a great figure in Dodsley’s Collection. 

ce. Contextual relation of thought, speech, or 
writing; context. 

1724 A. Conus Gr. Chr. Relig. 71 The Jewish Doctors 
are used to detach passages from their connection. x790 
Porson Lett, Archd. Travis 310 Martin took the sentence 
out of its connection, 1827 C. Bupces Exp. Ps. cxix. (1830) 
3 It is interesting to notice the connexion in which the 
word is used. 1875 powers Plato (ed. 2) 1. 3 The word 
has been rendered in different places either Temperance or 
Wisdom, as the connection seemed to require. 

d. Hence, 24 ¢his (the same, another, etc.) con- 
nexion, 

1780 M. Mapan Thelyph. 1. 48 This word, in certain con- 
nexions, denotes, etc, 1807 Haztitr Pol. Fss. (1819) 413 
The same argument ..stated in the same connexion. © 1833 
J.H. Newman Ch. of Fathers (1842) 412 Sulpicius. .happens 
to mention [it) in another connexion. 1837 Ht. Martineau 
Soc. it Amer, (1839) 1. 277 One fact, in this connection, is, 
etc, 1844 Be. Witperrorce /f ist. Episc. Ch. Anter. (1846) 
13 In tbis connexion, it is full of interest to trace back. 
3860 Jowett in £ss. §& Rev. 37 In different connexions. 
1875 M. Arnotp God & Bible (1884) 173 Certain fundamental 
themes .. appearing repeatedly and in several connexions, 
fbid, 174 These three sayings. .come in different connexions. 
[See F. Hall in The Nation (N. Y.) 5 Jan. 1888, p.12.] 

3. The condition of being relatcd to something 
else by a bond of interdependence, causality, logical 
sequence, coherence, or the like; relation between 
things one of which is bound up with, or involved 
in, another. 

%613 SatkeLD 7veat, Angels 98 Unsignificant wordes, 
which have no connexion or proportion with the effect.. 
produced. 1651 Hopses Govt. & Soc. Pref., Derived from 
true Principles by evident connexion. 1690 Locke Hust. 
Und, u. xxxi. 8 6 This property has no necessary connexion 
with that complex idea. 1736 Butter Axad.1.i, The reason 
of the thing shows us no connection between death, and the 
destruction of living agents. 1784 Cowrer Yash vi. 89 Know- 
ledge and Wisdom, far from being one, Have ofttimes no 
connexion. 31833 N. Arnorr Physics (ed. 5) 11.1. 129 The 
connexion of temperature with the rise of fevers and other 
pestilences. 1865 Tytor Early Hist. Man. ii. 16 We have 

uite lost sight of the connection between the word and 
theidea. 1872 E.W. Rosertson ist. Ess. 256 There was 
a close connexion during the early feudal period between 
rank and wealth. : 

4. Anything that connects; a connecting part. 

3742 Younc N. Th. i. 74 [Man]... Connexion exquisite of 
distant Worlds! Distinguish’d Link in Being’s endless 
Chain! 1951 SMottetr Per. Pic. (1779) IL. Ixx. 247 The 
robust connections of his limbs. 1882 Worcester Exhib. 
Catal. iii. 5 Hot water connections. 

b. A connecting passage, word, or particle. 

1712 Appison Sfect. No. 416 P 2 Because it is impossible 
to draw the little Connexions of Speech, or to give the 
Picture of a Conjunction or an Adverb. 1754 RicHarDson 
Grandison (ed. 7) TY. 4, I will only at present transcribe for 
you with some short connexions two letters. 

5. A personal relation of intercourse, intimacy, 
common interest, or action; a having to do wth. 
Often with A/. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Yourn. (1775) 1. 34 [He] made the 
whole tour. .without one generous connection or pleasurable 
anecdote totell of. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. 1.ii, Well, 
if he supplies us wath: these, we shall want no furtber con- 
nexion. 1984 Cowrer Zask 11. 634 ‘There [we] form con- 
nexions, but acquire no friend. a1831 Knox Ket. (1844) I. 
96 Far from advising any man to break connexions once 
airly formed. 1874 GREEN Short Hist. v. 213 We find 
Chaucer in close connexion with the Court. 1886 Morey 
Comte Crit. Misc. III. 341 To write of Saint Simon as a de- 
praved Quack, and to deplore his connection with him. 

b. Sexual relation or intercourse ; a /éazson. 

(The legal phrase criminal connexion is often abbre- 
viated ¢rz11, con.) 

1791 Boswett Foknson an, 1744, The Earl Rivers, on ac- 
count of acriminal connexion with whom, Lady Macclesfield 
is said to have been divorced from her husband. 1804 
ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 168 He had had no connexion with 
any other woman. 7 

c. Practical relation wé?h a thing or affair. 

1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1. i. 7 Such are the circumstances... 
under which my connexion with glaciers originated. 1888 
N. Brit. Daily Mail 24 Aug. 4/8 The failure of the 
[Fisheries] treaty was chiefly attributable to Mr. Chamber- 
Jain’s connection with it. 

6. Relationship by family ties, as marriage or 
distant consanguinity. Often with a and #v. 

1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. v, The girl could not have 
made a more prudent choice. //ard. Then..I’m proud of 
the connexion. 1809 Matix Gil Bl. 1. xvii. (Bohn) 53 He 
is a youth of good connections, 1848 Macavtay /fis?. 
Eng. 246 He was, by hereditary connection, a Cavalier, 
1870 L'Estrance Miss Mitford I. v.147 Mr. Turner is cer- 
tainly a man of high connections. 

b, A’ person who is connected with others by 
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tics of any kind; esf. a relative by marriage or 
distant consanguinity. (Orig. only in f/.) 

19777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scand. 1. ii, But pray, sir, are you 
acquainted witb any of my connections? 1805 Foster Ess. 
ii. ti819) 127 A decisive man .. may be encountered by the 
strongest disapprobation of many of his connexions. ‘1822 
Byron Weruer 1. i. 689 The baron is my intimate connec. 
tion. 1869 Parkman Disc. Gt. IVest i, (1875) 1, Some of 
their connections held high diplomatic posts. 

7. A body, or circle of persons connected to- 
gether, or with whom one is connected, by poli- 
tical or religious ties, or by commercial relations ; 
a body of fellow-worshippers, of political sym- 
pathizers, a circle of clients, customers, etc. 

1767 Cnesterr. Lett.6 Apr.(1774) 1V.259 What is called the 
Rockingham Connection stands the fairest for the Ministry. 
1848 Macautay /Yist. Eng. iv, He had long been at the 
head ofa strong parliamentary connection. 1855 THACKERAY 
Newcomes 1. 46 Doing a most respectable business especi- 
ally in the Dissenting connection. 1868 G. Durr Pod. Surv. 
120 The Republicans are essentially the same political con- 
nexion which was headed by Washington. Afod. An old 
established business with a first-rate connexion, 


8. Used by Wesley of those associated or con- 
nected with him in religious work and aims; thence 
it gradually became with the Wesleyans equivalent 
to ‘religious society’ or ‘denomination’, and is 
nsed also by other Methodist associations and 


bodies which have sprung from them. 

(The development of this sense from the simple phrase ‘in 
connexion with’ is shown in the following examples : 

1753-7 J. Westry Large Minutes Q.51 He may be re- 
ceived into full connexion with us [ed. 1780 He may be 
received into full connexion]. 1768 — ¥rn/. 111.127, land 
all the Preachers in connexion with me. 1791 A/inutes 
West. Conf. Q.9 The Preachers of his District who are in 
full connexion.) 

1757 J. Westev ¥rud. 1 Aug. U1. 421, I did not dare to 
remain in their connexion. 1765 — 5 Ocl. III. 237 The 
oldest preacher in our connexion. 1769 — Addr. Trav. 
Preachers 4 Aug. Wks. 1872 XIII. 242 The Travelling 
Preachers in our Connexion. /éia., Those who aim at 
anything but the glory of God .. will not, cannot remain in 
the Connexion. 1789— IV172, Lastly, I give to each of those 
travelling Preachers who shall remain in the Connexion six 
months after my decease. .the eight volumes of sermons. 
1793 Aun. Keg. 82 The Sacrament shall not be administered 
by the preachers, in any part of the connexion, except 
when the whole society is unanimous for it. cx80r J. 
Buntinc in T. P. Bunting £7 (1859) I. ix. 139 ‘The 
Preachers and Circuits in our Connexion, 1847 H. Minter 
first [press i. (861) 5 A prodigiously clever preacher of 
the New Connexion, 18591. P. Buntine Life ¥. Bunting 
I. vi. 84 A tribunal .. pronounced that he had separated 
himself from the Methodist Connexion, 

9. The meeting of one means of communication 
(as a railway train or steam-boat) by another at 
an appointed time and place in order to take on 
the passengers. Phr. 70 run in connexton, lo 
make connextons, etc. . 

1862 Trottore N. Amer. U1. 99 ‘I have got a furlough 
for ten days’, one soldier said tome. ‘And I have missed 
every connection all through from Washington here. I 
shall have just time to turn round and go back when I get 
home’. J/od. The steamers on the lake run in connexion 
with the trains ; and coaches start from Waterhead in con- 
nexion with the steamers. eB 

10. The phr. #2 connexion with occurs in most 
of the senses. 

1768 [see 8}. 1841 De Quincey Plato's Repub. Wks. 1890 
YIII. 43 The war itself, taken in connexion with the bloody 
feuds that succeeded it..gave a shock to the civilisation of 
Greece. 1856 Froupe fist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 27 Except in 
rare instances, the agricultural Jabourer held land in con- 
nexion with his house. 187x Mortey Voltaire (1886) 328 
We may say of Voltaire in connection with history what he 
said of Corneille in connection with tragedy. 1876 T. 
Fowrer fnduct. Logic Pref. to Ed. 3 The student is re- 
quested to read tbis Preface in connexion with Chapter III. 
Afod, In connexion with this subject, it may be remarked, 
etc. 

11. attrib., as connexion rod. 

1836 //ul? & Selby Ratlw. Act 45 It shall be lawful for 
any proprietor. .to fix all sucli ropes, chains, connexion rods 
and other matters, 

Connexional (kgne'kfanal), az. Also connec- 
tional, [f. prec. +-AL.] 

1, Pertaining to, or of the natnre of, connexion. 

18.. \WWorcester cites Fd. Rev. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Methodist Connexion. 

1838 Afin, West, Conf. Q. 23 The Connexional Fund to be 
raised on the occasion of the centenary. 1870 TyeRman Life 
F. Wesley V1.1, 613 This was a great connexional effort to 
collect £12,000 to defray all the connexional cbapel debts. 
1885 Manch, Exam. 18 June 4/6 The Primitive Methodist 
- body .. has now .. connexional property to the value of 
nearly £ 3,000,000 sterling, 

Hence Conne‘xionalism, the system of the 
Methodist Connexion in theory and practice. 

1883 Daily News 28 Apr., They [Congregationalists] needed 
more connexionalism and must get out of their extreme 
independence and isolation. 1884 Congregationalist Feb. 
139 The necessity of something like local connexionalism. 

Connexity (kgneksiti). [a. F. connexiié, med. 
L. connexilds = connexio (Du Cange), f. F. connexe, 
L. co(v) nexus, CONNEX @.: sec -ITY.] 

1. The quality of being connected ; connectedness. 

1603 FLorio Montaigne i. xi. (1632) 237 The Peripatetikes 
doe also disavow this connexitie and indissoluble knittin 
together (of the virtues), 1708 Motrnux Radelais (r737) V. 
235 The superficial connexity of our Heels, 1886 4 thenarum 
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31 July 140/1 The universal connexity of existence is as 
clear to him as to Dionysius Areopagitus. 

+2. concr. A thing or matter connected. Oés. 

1645 Treaty w. Spain in C. King Brit. Alerch. WI. 150, I 
grant you the most full and complete Power and most ample 
Commission, as by Law is required and necessary, with their 
Incidencies, Dependencies, Annexities and Connexities. 

+ Conne:xive, a. Obs. [ad. L. col) nexiv-us 
serving to connect 5 f. co(zz)zex- ppl. stem (see Con- 
NEX Y,) + -IVE.] 

1. Conditional, hypothetical (i.e. said of a pro- 
position whose parts or clauses are connected to- 
gether as antecedent and conscqnent). 

1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 56 Concluded in a con- 
nexiue or condicionall sillogisme. 1605 A. Wottox Asi. 
Pop. Articles 6 A compound Syllogisme is either Connexiue, 
or Disiunctiue. ¢1620 A. Hume &rit. Tongue (1865) 33 
The conjunction, -copulative, as aud; connexive, as #f3 dis 
junctive, as or; or discretive, as howdert. 1725 WaTTS 
Logic m. ii. § 5 A connexive Syllogism. This some have 
called copulative; but it does by no means require the 
major to be a copulative nor a compound Proposition. 

2. Conjunctive. 

3645 Mutton Zetrach. Wks, 1738 I. 229 Brought in by 
this connexive particle Therfore. 1668 Wirkins Read 
Char, 312 Those two kinds of Connexive Particles which 
serve for the contexture of sentence with sentence, are 
called Adverbs and Conjunctions. 1776 G. Campari. Ailes, 
Rhet. (1801) 11. 363 The general name of Connextve I shalt 
apply indiscriminately tothem all. 

8. Tending to connect ; connective. 

1976 G. Camesenn Philos. Rhet, (1801) I. 188 Of all the 
connexive circumstances the most powerful is interest. 

b. Connexive tissue: = connective tissue, 

1854 Busunan in Circ. Sc. (c. 1865) 11. 12/1 The. name 
‘connexive tissue’ has been proposed for it (areolar tissue]. 

+Connerxively, adv. Obs. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] 
In a connexive manner: a.=Connectedly, in com- 
bination ; _b. Conditionally, hypothetically. 

1635 Hxvwoop //ferarch. vi. 338 In this Microcosme are 
stor'd and layd, connexiuely, as things made up and bound, 
Corporeall things with Incorporeall. 1684 WiLLARD Alercy 
Alagn, 24 Connexively or hypothetically. 

{Connexivum. £2x/on. [L.: see Con- 
NEXIVE.] ‘The expanded border of the sides of the 
abdominal segments in hemiptcrous insects (bugs). 

3882 in Syd. Soc, Ler. 

Connexture, erroneous form of next. 

+ Conne‘xure. Obs. [f. L. ¢o’n)nex- ppl. stem 
(see CONNEX) + -URE.] = Connexion, 

1615 dec. Lady Fane Grey in Phenix (1708) U1. 35 Her 
sweet Elocution in scholarltke Connexture and Marriage of 
the best Words and Phrases together. 1635 Heysoon 
Ffierarch. \\. 70 In such a firm Connexure linkt. 1669 W. 
Smeson Hydrol, Chym.229 According to the syntax and 
connexure of our language. 

|| Conne-xus. [mod.L,, f. ppl. stem of co(z,- 
nectére . see CONNEX s6., and cf. zexus.] Binding 
together; a connected whole. 

1867 Lewes Hist. Philos. 1. p. Ixxx, Life is the connexus 
of the organic activities. 

Conney, obs. form of Cony. 

Conniacke, obs. form of Coenac. 

t+ Connictation. O¢s.—° [f. L. cox. together + 
nictalion-em winking, n. of action from nictére to 
wink: cf. Conxive.] ‘A twinkling or winking 
with the eye’ (Bailey 1731). 

1674 in Biount Glossogr. 195gin Jounsos. In mod. Dicts. 

Connie, obs. form of Cony. 

Conniegrea, connigree, etc., var. of ConycEr. 

Covnning, v//. sb. [f. Cox v.14-1ne 1] 

1. Obsolete form of Cunning, q.v. (Cf. Con v.1) 

2. Studying or learning, esf. by repetition; 
poring over, scanning, scrutinizing. See Coy v.! 3. 

[34.. Legenda Aurea Mf. 53 in Promp. Parv. go Connynge 
is of that thou haste lerned the memory or mynde and re- 
teyneth that thou sholdest forgete.] 1670 Micron /fis¢. Eng. 
Wks. 1738 II. 86 By his conning of Saxon Poems day and 
night. 1814 Worpsw. Excursion vii. 419 From infant. 
conning of the Christ-cross-row. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xxv, The hum of conning over lessons. 1885 //dust. 
or News 21 Mar. 307/1 Anxious conning of household 
bills. 

Conning, v2/. s0.2, directing the helm. 

See after Con v7.2 b 

Hence Conning-tower, the pilot-house of a 
war-ship, esp. the shot-proof pilot-house of an iron- 
clad ; so conning-shield. 

1870 Daily News 31 Aug. 2 A ‘conning’ tower is likewise 
being constructed of thick armour-plating, from which the 
officer in charge of the vessel will issue his orders during the 
time the ship is under fire. 1881 Spectf. F. H. Fohuson's 
Patent No. 655 The ship .. has in addition to the turrets, 
what I term a conning shield or observation turret. 1884 
Sir E. J. Reep in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 623 (Other shells} 
pierced the conning tower and blew to pieces the admiral 
commanding. 

Conning, -ly, -ness, obs. ff. CUNNING, ete. 

Conning, -e, obs. ff. Cony, rabbit. 

Conniption (kgnipfen). WS. vulgar. Uys- 
teria, hysterical excitement ; pl hysterics. 

180 BartLett Dict, Amer. s. v., ‘George, if you keep com- 
ing home so late to dinner, I shall have a conniption.’ 1888 
Daily Times (Troy, N.Y.) 25 Aug., Here the bard is sup- 
posed to have gone into ‘conniptions’ and collapsed. 1889 
New York Tribune 31 Mar. 19/6 The first [ovation] was 
the silly conniption over Alvary. 

Connivance, -ancy: sce CONNIVENCE, -ENCY. 
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Connive (kpuarv), v. [ad. L. connivé-re (in el. 
pene conivere) to shut the cyes, blink, wink, 
dull or drowsy, shut the cyes to crime or 
wrong, f. con- together + a primitive *ivére not 
found, but app. related to aiccre to make a sign, 
nicare to wink, twinkle the eyelids; cf. F. con- 
niver in same sense, 16th e. in Littré.] 

1. ‘uir. To shut one's eyes to a thing that one 
dislikes but cannot help, to pretend ignorance, to 
take no notice. Const. a/. arch. 

1602 Carew Cornwall(1811) 412 By means of those villains 
..the opinion was so rivetted..that his Lordship must at 
least connive at it. 1647 Warp Simp, Cobler (1843) 9 They 
must connive in some cases, but may not concede in any. 
1718 Lapy M, W. Mowtacve Le¢t, II. alix. 64 The grand- 
signeir connives at the loss of these dominions, for fear of 
losing even the titles of them. 1732 Firtpine Mod, Fish. 
fe Husbands most faults, not publick made, connive al 5 
‘Che trip's a trifle—when the frailty’s private. 1848 Macav- 
Lay //ist. Eng, 1. 389 While the Whig party was still for- 
midable, the government thought it expedient occasionally 
to connive at the violation of this rule. 

+b. To shut one’s eyes to the faults of, look 
indulgently a/ or on. Ods. 

1629 Massincua Picture ut. ii, Pray you, connive On my 
weak tenderness. 1646 F. Hawkins Vouth's Behav. (1663) 
To Radr., Gentle Youth, think it not amiss to peruse this 
Piece, yet connive at the style; for it hath need thereof. 

2. To shut one’s eyes to an action that one ought 
to oppose, but which one covertly sympathizes 
with; to wink a/, be secretly privy or acecssory. 
(The ordinary sense.) 

1632 Brome .Vored/a vy. Wks. 1873]. 162 If you receive the 
Duccatys..pray bring our shares, Wee all connive you know. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety (J.), Vhe licentiousness of inferiours, 
and the remissness of superiours, the one violates and the other 
connives. a@1zz0 Suerrirtp (Dk, Buckhin.) ibs. (1753) 1. 
151 He judges, asall Rome did, that | conniv’d at his death. 
1765 ‘I. Hutcuinson //ist. Col. Mass. i. 4 Me promised to 
connive. 31840 Macautay Clive 70 To connive at abuses 
while pretending to remove them. ean Saintes fluguenots 
Eng. xv. (1880) 262 The maritime population. .actively con- 
nived at their escape. 

+8. To wink a/ (offenders) ; to look aé “a person) 
with secret sympathy or indulgenee. Oés. 

r6rx Suaks. Hf vnt. 7. 1v. ili, 691 Snre the Gods doe this 
yeere connive at vs, and we may doe any thing extempore. 
1640 Order ffo. Com, in Rushw. /list. Cold. (1692) m1. 1. 53 
Accused for Keleasing and Conniving at Popish Priests. 
w6s5 Futter Cé. //ist. in. v. § 53 Malefactonrs protected 
by the Citizens of Oxford, who..connived at offenders who 
had done mischiefs 10 she Scholars. 1749 Cuesterr. Let. 
at Ang. (1774) L1. 200 You must renounce courts, if you will 
not connive at knaves and tolerate fools. ‘ 

b. To have a covert understanding wit/ “a per- 
son); to take part or co-operate with privily. 

1797 E. M. Lomax in PAtlanthrope No, 28. 222 He will be 
so vain and conceited as to connive with you. 1831 Scott 
Cast, Dang. ii, Dost thou connive with the wolves in 
robbing thine own fold? 1850 Mrs. Browsixe Poems 1.6 
Who acts, connives With God's relations set in time and 
>pace. 

+4. To shut one's cyes from neglect, to neglect 
to look a/, disregard, leave unnoticed. Obs. 

“a 1635 Naunton Frage, Keg. (Arb.) 245 An ancient Law 
..lay long covered in the embers of division between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, and forgotten or connived 
at by the succeeding Princes. 5 

. To remain dormant or inactive. 
(Soin L.) Cf. Conxivent 2. 

1667 Mitton 7’. L. x. 624. I suffer them to enter... and 
conniving seem To gratifie my scornful Enemies. 1671 — 
Sasson 465 Ue, be sure, Will not connive, or linger, thus 
provoked, But will arise and his great name assert. 

+6. To dispense covertly with. Obs. rare. 

1623 Ase, Wittians in Hacket Life 1. 178 Those Statutes 
-.are all..in full force, and in Free Execution. Nor were 
they ever intended to be connived with in the least Syllable. 


+7. rans. To wink at, overlook, tacitly pennit, 
pass over (a fault or offence). Ods. 


€1608 Hieron Discov, Hypocr. Ep. Ded., If your Lordship 


shall please..to conniue my presuming. 1617 — IWés, 


II. 154 So God conniueth many weakenesses in His deare 
children. 1643 Mitton Divorce Ded.(1851)7 Divorces were 
not conniv’d only, but with open eye allow‘d of old for hard- 
nesse of heart. ¥ ; 

+8. intr, To wink (Zit, but with allusion to 
sense 1), Obs. ntonce-use. 

1712 Appison Sfect. No. 305 P 10 This Artist is to teach 
them how to nod judiciously, to shrug up their shoulders in 
a dubious case, to connive with either Eye. 


9. Nat. Hist. To be ConnivEnT (9. v.). rare. 


1830 Lanbi.zy Nat. Syst. Bot, 120 Petals the same number, 
conniving at the base, or even cohering. 


Connivence, -ance (kgnai'vens). [a. F. con- 
nivence, or ad. L. co(s)niventia, f. coe)nivent-em, 
pr. pple. of co(sz)aivere t sce CONNIVE and -ENCE, 
Originally always written -ence (though often 
altered in re-editions and dictionary quotations) ; 
the spelling connivance is rare before 1689, but 
has prevailed since ¢1720. Phillips and Kersey 
(up to 1721) have connivence, Bailey (1721-), fol- 
lowed by Johnson, connivance; but this is not 
justified either by Latin or French derivation.] 

1, The action of conniving ; the action of wink- 
ing at, overlooking or ignoring (an offence, fault, 
etc.) ; often implying vecret sympathy or approval : 


Obs. rare. 
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tacit permission or sanction; encouragement by 
forbearing to condemn. 

1611 Cotcr., Connivence, a conniuence, or winking at. 
1611 Speen //ist. Gt. Brit. vin. tii. 384 Tbey dare not -. to 
ge way or connivence to any the lest iniustice. 1643 

Litton Divorce u, xiii. (1851) 94 Not leading into error, as 
the Jewes were led by this connivence of Moses, if it were a 
connivence. 1700 AstRy tr. Saavedra-Faxardo 1,78 The 
Multitude knows not what Connivance, Mercy, or Danger 
are. 1 Srrvre Ann. Ref. 1. xiii. 472 [It] procured him a 
toleration, or at least a connivence, 1748 Ricuarpson Cla- 
rissa (1811) III, vii. 60 He thought it must have been known 
to be done by his connivance. 1856 Frovpe /f/ist. Eng. 
(1858) I. x. 410 They were accused of sharing dividends by 
mutual connivance. 1861 W. Beit Dict. Law Scot. 297 The 
husband's connivance in her guilt..is a good defence to the 
wife against an action of divorce. 

b. with //. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. mi. 195 They had .. all 
convenient connivences, and compliances from the State. 
1780 Sir H. Crort Abbey of Kilkhampton (1786) 42 The 
connivances they were said to have assisted in. 

ce. Const. at, in, with (+ lo). 

1614 Br. Hatt Recollect. Treat. 1095 Connivence at the 
outrages of the mighty. 1627 Lisander 4 Cal, v.63 By 
having any connivence with your crime, 163r Massincer 
Beticve as you list 1, ii, What defence Can you alleage for 
your connivence to The Carthaginian gallies. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 298 p1 ‘Phe same connivance at the Vices. 1860 
W. Cotuss Hom, White 376 Mrs. Rubelle’s connivance... 
in the conspiracy. 1886 Moutey //4, Martineau Crit. Misc. 
111, 192 Connivance at the peculiar institution of the Slave 
States. 

+2. 42. Winking (with allusion to sense 1), Ods. 

1596 Nasu Saffron Walden 17 O thou that hast made so 
manie men winke .. and yet knowest not what conniuence 
means. 1614 1’. Abas in Spurgeon Treas, Daz. Ps. xxvi. 
10 Their eyes will water and twinkle, and fall at last to 
blind connivence. 

3. Nal. Hist. The fact of being Cunsnivent, q. v. 

1830 Linptry Nat. Syst. Bot. 225 ‘The connivence of the 
anthers in a cone. 

Connivency (ksnoi-vénsi,. are+. or Obs. Also 
7 -ancey, -ancy. [ad. L. co(m)mizendia: see prec. 
and -Eney.] 1. =ConNIVENCE 1, 

1600 Hottann Livy i. xlvi 33 They were married, with 
Servius his leave and connivencie, rather than his good 
liking. 16a Connons’ Petit. in Rushw, /fist, Coll. (1659) 
I. 41 If it once get but a connivancey, it will press for a 
Toleration. 1689 Def. Liberty agst. Fyrants 30 Chastised 
for their negligence, connivency, and stupidity, 1876 
Srownine Cenciaya 138 Such connivency With crime as 
should procure a decent death. 

+b. Const. a/, fo. Obs. 

16a1 G. Sanpys Ovtd’s Met. (1640) 14 And what was this 
but his connivency at wicked and licentious people. 1634 
W. Tirwuvt Salzac's Lett. 185 It hath rather beene a con- 
nivency to the necessity of time. 1 Alyst. of nig. 14 
Ohtaining his connivancy at their violation of the Laws. 

+2. Tendency to SOnVSTEE: Obs. 

1691 Ray Creation (1714) 191 The Earth being such a one 
and all its Parts having a Propension or Connivency to the 
Center. — 

Connivent (kfnai-vént), a. [ad. L. cow ni- 
vent-ent, pr. pple. of coln nivére to Consive.) 

+1. Conniving ; disposed to connive at or over- 
look (offences, etc.). Ods. 

1642 Rocers .Vadimast 188 What causes Magistrates to be 
so partiall and connivent at offenders? 1648 Syamoxs Vers. 
Chas. /, 300 Using a connivent lenity, 

+ 2. Dozing, dormant. Ods. rare. Cf. Connive 5. 

1643 Mitton Divorce u. iii, (1851) 68 So fickle and so 
variable, sometimes like a devouring fire, and by and by 
connivent in the embers, 

3. a. Phys. Connivent valves (valvule conni- 
ventes) . circular folds in the mucous membrane of 
the small intestine, increasing the secretory and 
absorbent surface. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vit. 284 Wind..pent up.. 
makes its way by force through the blind, connivent ducts. 
1778 Anat. Dial, (1785) 210 The connivent valves are larger 
in this than in any other of the guts, (1866 Huxiuv Phys. 
vi. $22 (1869) 171 Structures peculiar to the small intestine 
are the vatenle connizventes.| 

b. Nat. f/ist. Gradually convergent ; appreach- 
ing at the extremity: of the anthers, petals, or 
sepals in flowers, and the wings In certain insects. 

1757 Puctnev in Pail, Trans, L. 66 At the base they are 
connivent, and at the top bent outwardly. 1794 Martyn 
Ronssean's Bot, xvi. 203 ‘The anthers being connivent or 
converging. 1872 Ottvea Elem. Bot. App. 309 Lateral 
petals ovate, obtuse, connivent. 

Conniver (kfnai-vai). 
Onc who connives, 

1639 R. Junius Stone Stignr, 825 (T.) Abettors: counsel- 
lors} consenters ; commenders ; connivers; concealers. 1651 
Baxter /uf, Bapt, 151 Abetters of, or Connivers at the 
vilest Heresies. 1824 Miss Ferrier /aher. xxxvi, / to be- 
come ., the conniver at low and improper .. connections ! 
1890 0. Rev. Oct. 543 That.. comes near to an admission 
that he had been a conniver, 

Conniving fag 0 vbl. sb, [f. Connive + 
-InG!.] The action of the verb Connive. 

1648 Gitteseie Usefnlt Case (1649) 24 That cannot excuse 
the conniving at gross and scandalous sinners. 1669 H. 
Stuase Censure (1671) 19 There is no conniving or comply- 
ing with such a person. 

Conni-ving, ///. 2. [-1xc2.] That connives ; 
in Nal. Hist.= CONNIVENT 3 b, 

1783 Burky Sp. E. India Bill Wks, IV. 112 In many of 
them, tbe directors were heartily concurring .. in all, they 


[f. Consive + -ERr}.] 


CONNOTATE. 


were conniving. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 291 Dead-nettle 
..Anthers conniving in pairs; cells diverging. 

Connix : see Convex. 

Connixation. A humorous formation on L. 
nix snow, after cy eer 

1762, H. Watrote Corr, (1837) II. clxvii. 136, I thought 
last night was the general connixation. 

+Connogh, -och. Sc. Ods. [perh. Gael. 
conach murrain in cattle.] Some kind of disease. 

a@ 1605 MosTGoMERIE ames ‘The cogb and the con- 
nogh, the collicke and the cald, The cords and the cout+ 
eulll, the claisps and the cleiks. : 

|| Connoissa‘nce. Oés. (F. connotssance, now 
connaiss-, knowledge, acquaintance.] At the time 
connoisscur was adopted in its art sense, there was 
an attempt also to introduce this word for the cor- 
responding quality of special knowledge. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio', Conuotssance, a solid and critical 
dudament in any Art or Science; particularly in Painting, 

sculpture, etc. 1756 Amory Suncle (1770) [1]. 170 A great 
master on the fiddle, and very knowing in connoissance. 
oe H. Watrote Vertue’s Anced. Paint, (1786) IV. 33 

eing in search of a proper term for this science, Mr. Prior 
proposed to name it connotssance; but that word has not 
obtained possession as connoisseur has. 1860 G. A. SaLa 
in Cormh, Mag. 1.565 Pope [? Prior] even proposed to found 
a science of picture-tasting, and to call ‘it ‘connoissance % 

\| Connoisseur (kenesor, kgnisitiez).  [F. con- 
notsseur, former spelling of connaisseur:—OF. 
conoiseor:—L. cogndsctlér-em, agent-n. from cagria- 
setres see CoGNoOscE,] 

+1. One who knows, one versed in a subject. Ods. 

1732 Berkerey Alcipér. v. §27 Commendation of Honour 
and Good-nature: but the former of these, by Connoisseurs, 
is always understood to mean nothing but Fashion. 4 17 
Nort Lives (1826), By his Perpetual inquisitiveness..he 
became no ordinary connoisseur in the sciences, 

2. sfec. A person well acquainted with one of 
the fine arts, and competent to pass a judgement in 
relation thereto ; a eritical judge of art or of mat- 
ters of taste. 

1714 Mannevitte /adle of Bees i1723'374 There are Parties 
among Connoisseurs, and few of them agree in tbeir esteem. 
1719 J. Rictarpson (¢if/e) ‘Pwo Discourses on the Art of 
Criticism, as it relates to Painting and the Sciences of a 
Connoisseur. 1753 Hocarts Anal. Beauty 3 Painters and 
connoisseurs are the only competent judges. a 1764 Liovp 
Cit's C. Box Poet. Wks. 1774 1. 44 Blest age! when all men 
inay procure, ‘he title of a Connoisseur. a 1839 Prarp 
Poems (1864) IL. 13 Now impudent, and now demure, Now 
blockhead and now connoisseur. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
IL]. 9 In the connoisseurs of music, or in the lovers of 
theatricals. a é / 

b. fransf. A critic or judge in other matters of 
taste (e.g. of wines, delicacies, ctc.). 

1795 Morse Amer. a. I. 192 The cyder made fron 
[the crab aveicl is admired by connoisseurs, 1838 Lytton 
Alice 59 Merton was a connoisseur in ladies’ dress. 1883 
G. Luovy £46 & Flow 1. 46 Looked. .as a connoisseur does 
at a bottle of rare wine. 

Hence Connoisseu'r v. (sonce-wi.) 

@ 1838 Brake in Gilchrist Life (1880) 1. 259 Every man.. 
who has not been connoisseured out of his senses. 

Connoisseu'rship. [f. prec. +-siuP.] 

1, The réle or part of a connoisseur ; critical ac- 
quaintance with works of art or matters of taste; 
the spherc or realm of connoisseurs. 

1749 Firtpinc Tom Jones xu. v, Connoisseurship, paint. 
ing, music, statuary. 1780 Mrs, Turare Let. fo Johnson 
28 Apr. in Sostved/, This morning it was all connoisseur. 
s ip: we went to see some pictures. 1845 Blackw, Mag. 
LVIIL. 152 Commending In Connoisseurship‘s jargon quaint 
and cold. 1865 Aeader 29 Apr. 478/2 At that time con- 
noisseurship ignored the earlier schools of Italy. 

2. The quality of being a connoisseur; pro- 
ficiency as a connoisseur. 

1754 Richarpson Grandson (1781) LV, xxxiil. 234 To see 
A Lord..showing his connoisseurship to his motionless 

miring Wife. 1878 Brack Green Past. xxxii. 257 We 
began to pride ourselves on our connoisseurship. 

attrib, 1791 Wovcorr (P. Pindar) Kemonstr. Wks. 1794 
ILI. 103 Squinting with connoisseurship glances. 

b. Auemorously as a personal title. 

1761 Sterne Tr, Shandy (1802) LV. vii. 61 Which [picture] 
your connoisseurship knows is so chee, imagined. 
1818 Byron CA. Har. ww. liii, How well his connoisseurship 
understands The graceful bend. 

Connor, var. of CUNNER, name of a fish. 

+Con-no'tar. 5c. Obs. [a. obs. F. connotaire, 
16th c.] He who is notary together with another. 

1620 W. Scot Agel, Nurr. (1846) 128 Documents and in- 
struments in the hands of the con-notars. ¢1817 Ilocc Zales 
& Sk. 111. 98, 1 would rather trust myself to the mercy 
of God than to that of these d-——d connoters at any time. 

+Connotate, v. Ofs. [f. connotdt-, ppl. stem 
of med.L. connoidre : see CONNOTE. J 

Ll. érans.=COnNNOTE 1. 

1596 Beu Surv. Popery 1, ut. iv. 101 They connotale 490 
yeares, 1609 — Theoph. & Remig. 124 The inward man 
doth connotate the soule, and the outward man the body. 
a1679 'T. Gooowin Wes, I11.1, 256 (R.) His repentance was 
withall significantly connotated thereby. 1697 J. SERGEANT 
Solid Philos. 51 “Tis impossible to conceive Humanity, for 
Example, without connotating Homo its Suppositum, 

2. Of things or facts; =CoNNOTE 2. 

1640 Br. RevNoios Passions xl. 519 Law and Punishment 
being Relatives, and mutually connotating each the other. 
a 1660 Hammonp (J.), God’s rowel doth not include or 
connotate predetermining, any more thau I decree with my 
intellect. 


CONNOTATE. 


_tConnotate, 54. Olds. [ad. ned.L. connotit-us 
pa. pple.: sce above.) A meaning or thing con- 
notated. 

1697 J. Sercrant Solid Philos. 74 Repeating still the same 
former Notion with the Connotate of Foreknown. /érd. 
143 A Power to Revive Perceptions, with a Connotate 
annext. 

Connotation (kpnotéi-fan). [ad. med.L. cou 
notation-em, n. of action f. connoflare: so in Fr.) 

1. The signifying in addition ; inclusion of some- 
thing in the meaning of a word besides what it 
primarily denotes; implication. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 417/% This woorde con- 
gregacyon didde neuer signifie the noumber of christen 
people, as christen people, with a connotacyon or con- 
sideracion of theyr fayth or chrystendome. @ 1617 Bayne 
On Eph. (1643) 314. When the words of knowledge do to- 
gether by connotation imply affection, much more do the 
words of beleefe. 1676 Norris Codd. Alise. (1699) 298 That 
which formal sin adds over and above to material .. is the 
Connotation of that special Dependence of it upon the Will. 
1685 H. More Parali~. Prophet. 404 ‘The Lamb, which 
signifies the Person of Christ, though it may be with a Con. 
notation of his Church, his Body. 1829 Jas. Mit //ust, 
Mind (1878) 1. ix. 313 If we eau suppose guadis to have 
been used without any connotation of fa/is. 

b. That which is implied in a word in addition 
to its essential or primary meaning. 

1867 Lewes Hist, Philos. 11.6 The very word heresy, which 
simply means private judgment, has in alt times borne an 
opprobrious connotation. 1877 Athenxrune 21 July, ‘That 
adjective [s2-english] possesses a somewhat uncompli- 
mentary connotation. 

2. Logic. +a. With the earlier logicians; The 
subject ‘connoted’ by a term which significs (or 
‘notes’) an attribute or group of attributes Oés. 
b. With J.S. Mill and later logicians: The attribute 
or aggregate of attributes connoted by a term. 
(See Conrnore v. 4.) Hence, ¢. In non-technical 
use: The sum of what a word implies or incans ; 
meaning. 

1662 Sutuncer.. Power Excommun, 14 But this Christian 
society doth not respect men under the connotation of men 
but as Christians. 1829 Jas. Mave //sm2. Alina (1869) 1. ix. 
299, I shall find much convenience in using the term “efd- 
‘ion to point out the sensation or sensations which are 
peculiarly marked by such words, the term connotation to 
point out the clusters which they mark along with this their 
peeve meaning. 1846 J.S. Mite Logic uv. §2 Hobbes.. 

stowed little or no attention upon the connofation of 
words; and sought for their meaning exclusively in what 
they denote. 1865 Sat. Nez. 2 Sept. 295 Phrases to which no 
definite meaning, or, more technically speaking, no fixed con- 
notation, is attached. 1875 Posrr Gaius iv. (ed. 2) 644 An 
epithet sometimes detracts from, instead of adding to, the 
connotation of a word. 1876 Jevons Elem. Logic v. (1880) 
2 The intension of a term ts synonymous with its compre- 

ension, or connotation, or depth. 1887 Fowrer Deductive 
Logic v. 37 A definition is an exposition of the connotation 
ofaterm. /6éd. ii. 19, 

+3. (?) A mutnal relation. Obs, Cf. ConNOTATE 2, 
1677 Have Prim. Orig. Man. 1. vi. 123 By reason of the 
coexistence of one thing with another there ariseth a various 
relation or connotation between them. 
+4. Signification in combination, Consi¢niFica- 
tion. Cf. ConxoTE 3. Ods. 

1786 H. Tooke Purtcy (3798) I. 321 Concerning the word 
with, he would tell me..that it had no meaning of its own, 
but only a connotation or constgnification. 

Connotative (kgnéwtativ), 2 [ad. med.L. 
connotativ-us, f. consnotat-, ppl. stem of connotdre 
to CoNNOTE. 

Nomen connotativum, terminus connotativus were used by 
Occam @ 1347 3 ‘ Nomen autem connotativum est illud quod 
Te aliquid primario et aliquid secundario’ (Prantl 

+ M4), é fj ae 

1. Having the quality of connoting ; pertaining 
to connotation, or to an additional or implied 
signification. 

pe Seles Titles Hon.126 Album, although in a formall 
signification of the thing designd it expresse a certain Ans 
fer se, yet. the formall and materiall or connotatine signifi- 
cation, of it, is, it’s Hus per accidens. ¢1630 Jackson Creed 
v. xiti, Wks. IV. 95 Which definition..is not essential, but 
Causal or connotative. 1638 /ééd. 1x. xiii. Wks. VIII. 263 
Collateral or connotative imprecations of divine power. 
1846 Grote Greece 1. xvi. 1. 479 The word mythe. signified 
simply a statement or current narrative, without any con- 
notative implication either of truth or falsehood. 1866 J. 
Hi, Newman Let, Pusey 14 Secondary, symbolical, connota- 
tive senses of Scripture. — 

2. Logic. Connotative term: according to J. S. 
Mill, a term or word which, while it denotes 
(or is predicated of) a subject, also connotcs or 
indicates its attributes. 

In the scholastic and later logic a connotative, as distin- 
guished from an absolute, term was one which primarily 
signified an attribute and secondarily a subject. In the 
logie of J. S. Mill this usage is inverted; the subject is 
‘denoted’, the attribute ‘counoted’. Later still, the terms 
‘denotation’ and ‘ connotation’ have been used in a sense 
synonymous with logical ‘extension’ and ‘intension’ (cf. 
quot. 1876 in Connoration 2, and Fowler Deduct. Logic ii, 
(887) x9). 

1829 inst Mite Hum, Mind (1878) 1. ix. 306 Friend is a 
concrete, connotative term .. Its connotation is dropped b: 
another mark, thesyllable siif; thus friendship. 1846 J. g 
Mitt Logic 1.ii. § 5 A connotative term is one which denotes 
a subject and implies an attribute. 1872 H. Spencer Princ. 
Psychol, 11. v1. vi, 60 The subject and predicate of the major 
premiss are connotative terms, 1887 Fowter Deduct. Log. 
ii. 19 In the scholastic logic, what [ have called attrihutives 
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lie. adjectives and participles used adjectively] are alone 
recognised as connotative terms. . 


Connotatively (kpndwtativli), ade. 
+-LY*.] Ina connotative manncr. 

1864 Bowrn Logic v. 110 In Attributive Judgments the 
Predicate is actually thought only Connotatively. 

Connote (kgndwt), v. (ad. med.L. connotd-re 
to mark along with, to mark (a thing’ with or in 
addition to (another), f. 1. cov- together with + 
notdre to mark, to Nore. 

‘The Latin word was in common nse in medieval logic: 
app. first, according to Prantl, in Duns Scotus, and fre- 
quently in Occam, and so onwards in the terminology of 
the schools; thence it passed into English literary use; 
bnt its use as an English technical term of logic is recent, 
and due to Jas. and J. S. Mill. 

«1300 Duns Scotus (in Prantl TI). 134, vofe 598) ‘Tam 
secundum significatim quam secundum connotatum. @ 1347 
Occam (r6id, 364 4. 829', Quaedam sunt synonyma, quia 
siinpliciter idem significant et connotant. 1657 Hrerinorp 
“Kopnveta Logica (1680) 151 Ideoqne [vox concreta) illud 
consignificat seu connotat; ut gusts significat justitiam, 
sed quae concermit et connotat hominem in gno est.) 

1. frais. To signify secondarily or in addition ; 
to include or imply along with the primary or 
essential meaning. 

1664 HH. Mort A/yst, Jig. 271'O odes 6 dpyatos connoting 
the Roman Empire as well as the Devil. 1693 Seutn Serv, 
frie TH. 434 Good .. over and above the bare Being of a 
Thing, Connotes also a certain sntableness or agreeableness 
of it to some other thing. 1872 M. Partison Zss. (1889) 
TI. 389 Deism .. connotes along with natural religion a 
negation of the truth or reality of the Christian revetation, 

2. Of things or facts: To imply or involve as a 
consequence, condition, or accompaniment. 

1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 160 A_ practical renem- 
brance which connotes affections fruitful effect. «1677 
Barrow Serv, (1810) 1. 128 This faith doth not only denote 
precisely .. such opinions and persnasions .. but doth also 
connote and imply such acts of will, as .. are naturally con- 
sequent npon them. 1757 Wesiry iiss, rea) IX. 243 But 
‘ponishment always connotes guilt’, It always connotes 
sin and suffering; and here are both. 1867 Sut. Kez 
7 Dec. 719/1 A luxury which connotes « high condition of 
intellect and character, but still a luxury. 1878 Huxcey 
Physiogr. xxi, 376 ‘The descent of snow in one place con- 
notes the evaporation of water in another locality. 

+3. To combine in signifying (something) ; to 
mean in combination. Oés. 

1786 H. Tooker Purtey (1 798) I. 305 The cypher, which 
has no value of itself, and only serves (if } may noe the lan- 
guage of Grammarians) to connote and consignify, and to 
change the valne of figures. 1805 /ééd. (18151 11. 437 Some 
Grammarians have said that an Adjective only connotes, 
and means nothing by itself. 

4. Logic, (Of a term.) +a. With the earlier 
logicians: To imply or indicate the subject in 
which an attribute inheres, while primarily signi- 
fying or ‘noting’ the attribute itself, Ods. b. With 
J. S. Mill: To imply or indicate the attributes in- 
volved, while denoting (or being predicated of) 
the subject. 

As to the change of use, see note to Connotative ternt, 
and ef. qnot. 1829 with Heerebord above. 

1829 Jas. Mite Ham, Mind (1878) 1.1. § 5. 34 nef, White, in 
the phrase white horse, denotes two things, the colonr and 
the horse; hut it denotes the colonr primarily, the horse 
secondarily. We shall find it very convenient to say..that 
it wofes the primary, connotes the secondary signification. 
1846 J. S. Mice. Logic. ii. § 5 ‘The word white, denotes all 
white things, as snow, paper, the foam of the sea, etc., and 
implies, or as it was termed by the schoolmen, connotes, the 
attribute of whiteness. /4/., The name. .is said to signify 
the subjects directly, the attributes iudircctly; it denotes 
the subjects, and implies, or involves, or indicates, or as we 
shall say henceforth, couzofes, the attributes. It is a con- 
notative name. /éid., Whenever the names given to objects 
convey any information, that is, whenever they have pro- 
perly any meaning, the meaning resides not in what they 
denote, but in what they connote. 1887 Fowtur Le- 
duct. Logic ii. 19 A term may be said to denote or desig- 
nate individuals, to con#ofe or mean attributes or gronps of 
attributes. é . ie 

Ifence, in general, non-technical usc: To 
imply, include in its signification, convey to the 
mind or mean in actual use and application. 
(Often loosely used.) 

1865 Kincstev Leff. (1878) 11. 216 A man may believe the 
facts which the doctrine connotes without believing the 
doctrine. 1867 Lewes //ist. Péilos. 1. Introd. 64 The 
terms ‘three and three" and‘ six’ denote thesame relations, 
connote different ideas. 1871 Farrar Witn, Llist. iv. 148 
It is Christianity alone which breathed into it all that it 
connotes, 1875 Poste Gains, 1. (ed. 2) 45 Characters 
which the name is not intended to connote. 1879 FARRAR 
Sé4. Paul 1. 431 The word [Council] connotes a totally dif- 
ferent order of conceptions to those that were prevalent at 
that early time. 

Hence Connoted A/V. a. 

1829 Jas. Mure JJ. Mind (1878) 1, ix. 300 It is often 
highly convenient to drop the connotation ; that is, to leave 
out the connoted cluster. 

Connotive (kgné«tiv), 2. rare. = CONNOTATIVE. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Connownt, obs, f. CovENANT. 

Connubial (kgnié bial), az. [ad L. co(se)sii- 
bidl-ds, f. co(s)nsibium marriage, wedlock, f. cos: 
together + sb-eve to marry ; see NUPTIAL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to marriage, or the married 
State ; nuptial, matrimonial. 

1656 in Brounr Glossogr: 1667 Mutton P. L. w. 743 The 
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Rites Mysterious of connubial Love. 1750 Jouxson Rambler 
No. 18 Pg Of my friends who have been Teast successful in 
connubial contracts, 1770 Gotpsm. Des. I 7d. 404 Kind 
connubial tenderness, 1839 W. Cuamanrs Your Llodland 
38/1 The ladies umst also have reached a discreet age, he- 
fore they enter the connubial state, 

2. ¢ransf. a. Married, wedded; also fg. b. Per- 
taining to a hnsband or wife, conjugal. (4zorous.) 

1808 J. Bartow Cofinb. 1,789 Connubial vines o'ertop the 
larch they climh. @1845 Barnan /ugol. Leg. Lat. Thon. 
fouse, Provoking from connubial toes a hint. 1876 M. 
Davies Cnorth, Lond. 69 Originalty, no schism at all seems 
to have been contemplated by the connubial Evangelist. 

Ilence Connwbialism (sonce-zwid.), the marrie« 
state. Connwbialize 7. gtr. (Asnorotts), to enter 
the married state, to marry. Connubially ad/7. 

1848 7ail's Mag. XV. 310 ‘The glittering temple of con- 
nubialism., 1868 Contemp. Rev. VEL 224 bi the flnrry of 
incipient connubialism. 1870 TF. Rownny (éffée) Gamosa- 
gammon, or Hints on Hymen for the nse of parties about to 
Connubialize. 1884 W. S. Garnert Adikads, Unless con- 
nubially linked. 

Connubiality (kmidbiw litt). [fas prec. + 
-ITy.) Connnbial state or condition ; the practice 
or tight of marrying; with 4/° any action charac- 
teristic of the married state. 

1837 Dickens /echse. xx, *Flink, sir’, replied Mr. Weller; 
‘why, I think he's the wictim o’ connubjiality’, 1838 — 
Mich, Nick. xiii, Some slight connuhialities which had 
begun to pass hetween Mr. and Mrs. Browdie. 1884 /'a// 
Wald G, 2 Oct. 2/2 The connubiality of the Anglican clergy. 

Connubiate (kpnidbicit., v. nouce-wd. — [f. 
L. con ndibi-at + -av% 3.) To get married. 

1814 Byron Let. to Aoore g Apr., T will connubiate and 
join you, 

+ Connudate, 7. Oés.-° 
conntiddre to bare, uncover.] 

1623 Cockn.nam, Connudaie, to strip naked. 1721 Bainey. 

Connumerate, v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 1. 
connunerdre toreckon together, {. con- + numerdre 
to connt.] éraus. To reckon or count together. 

1678 Cuowortn dateds. Syst. (1837) 1. 24 Not to be con- 
numerated or reckoned together with those. 1805‘, Vav1or 
Alise. (1820) 13 ‘The actions are frauds and stratagems, 
whiclt he countmerates with casualties, ; 

Connumiera‘tion. rare, [n. of action f. prec. : 
sce -AtTION.) Reckoning or numbcring together. 

1646 Sir T. Grownn 2 sere. ff. 1. ix. 126 “The Induction 
or connumeration of other anninialls conjeyned herewith. 
1666 G. Tharviy Mord. cingl. xviv 188 We mnst instance 
these latter in the connumeration of the former. 1790 
Porson Lett, te Travis 225 Insisting upon the connmuera- 
tion of the three persons. 

Co-nnusable, -ance, -ant, -or, obs. ff. Cuu- 
NIZABLE, etc. 

1694 RK. Conn Crt. & State Eng. b. 391 Canses Connusable 
at Common Law. 

t+ Connutri-tious, ¢. Oés.-° App. only a Die- 
tionary word, originating in an erroucous adapt- 
ation (after wutritious) of med.L. conniitritus, 
rendering ovyreOpappévos having heen nourished 
together, used by Hippocrates in conjunction with 
épmepuxws having been inborn, conyeritus, con- 
genital. (The regular meaning of coszntrttious, 
if in use, would be ‘ conjointly nutritious’: cf. the 
amended explanations of Craig and Smart.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Connutritious (connutritus), that 
hath the same nourishment, or bringing up. 1730-6 Ban.ny 
(folio), Conmutritions is that which becomes habitual to a 
Person from his particular Nourishment, or..had its first 
Aliments from sucking a distempered Nurse, etc. 1846 
Smarr Supp., Connutritions, nutritious by the force of 
habit. 2847 Craic, Connutrictous, nourishing together. 

Conny, north. Eng. dial. f. Canny. ; 

Conny, connyg, connynge, obs. ff. Cony. 

Connyegrec, connyngere, var. of Conycrer 
Ods., rabbit-warren. 

Connynghede: sec CunsincHEDr Oés., skill, 
knowingness. 

Conocarp (kévnokiup). [ = mod... céno- 
carpium, f. Gr. x@vos cone+«aprés fruit.) ‘A 
frnit consisting of a collection of carpcels arranged 
upon a conical centre, as the strawberry’ ( 7reas. 
Bot. 1866). So Conoca:rpous a., ‘ having conical 
fruit’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Conocuneus (komnokiandis). Geow. [f. 1. 
con-us Cony. + cuneus wedge.) A surface generated 
by a straight linc which ccnstantly intersects a 
fixcd straight linc at right angles, and also con- 
stantly passes through the circumference of a 
fixed circle; i.c. a figure with a circular base like 
a cone, but having instead of an apex a ridge or 
edge like a wedge. ; 

First treated of by Prof. J. Wallis of Oxford in 1662, In 
his definition the name is applied to one quarter of the whole 
solid, formed by two sections, parallel and at right aneless 
respectively, to the edge, and having thus one fourth of the 
curved surface, and three plane surfaces, one a quadrant of 
the circular base. i ‘ 

1662 Wawus Lett. to Sir R. Murray Apr. 7 Solidum sic 
terminatum vocamus Conocunenim. 1684 —transi., Tthought 
fit to give it the name of Cono-Cuneus, as having the base 
ofa Cone, and the vertex of aCuneus. 1862 SALMON Geont. 
of 3. Dint. § 384 Ex. 1 The equation of the right conoid 
passing through the axis of 3 and through a plane curve... 
Wallis's_cono-cuneus is when the fixed curve is a circle. 
1869 B. Price Jin. Cate. 1. 538 Ex. 2. 


[f, ppl. stem of L. 


CONODONT. 


Conodont (kéwnodgnt). /a/eont. [mod.f. Gr. 
x@vos cone + 6Sov7- tooth.} A small conical tooth- 
like glistening body, found in Silurian and other 


ancient strata, and at first supposed to be a tooth of | 


a eyclostomous fish; now more generally considered 
to be the remains of some invertebrate animal. 

1859 Owen in Encycl. Brit. XVII. 116/1 The writer finds 
no form of spine, denticle, or hooklet in any Echinoderm to 
match the Conodonts; and concludes that they have most 
anal with the spines .. of naked Molluscs or Annelides. 
1872 Nicnotson Palront, (1879) El. 222 Much difficulty was 
felt by scientific men in accepting Pander’s view that the 
Conodonts were the teeth of fishes. 

Conoid (ké-noid), a. and sé. [mod. ad. Gr. xw- 
voadys cone-shaped, cavoerdés a conoid: see -OID.] 

A. adj. Approaching a eone in shape; more or 
less conical in shape. 

Conotd body: the pineal gland (Syd. Soc. Lex,). Conoid 
ligament: the posterior fasciculus of the coraco-clavicular 
ligament, attached above to the comotd tubercle, at the 
scapular end of the lower surface of the clavicle. Conofd 
teeth: canine teeth. 

1668 Phil. Trans. V1. 665 Stretching the surface of it 
from a Plain 10 a Conoid figure, within the same Circum- 
ference. 1774 PENNANT Tour Scotl. in 1772, 293 Two large 
conoid cairns. 1828 Starx Elem. Nat. Hist. VE. 42 Shell 
turreted or conoid. 1836-9 Tonp Cycl. Anat. I. 15/1 
The insertion of the. .conoid. ligaments. 

B. sé. 

1. Geom. a. A solid generated by the revolution 
of a conic section about its axis; a eonicoid of 
revolution (esf. a paraboloid or hyperboloid, the 
ellipsoids or spheroids being often excluded). This 
is the xavoedes of Archimedes. 

[1656 Honses 6 Lessons v. Wks. 1845 VEI. 305 Your com. 
parison of the sphere and conocides, so far holds good.) 
@ 1664 Barrow in Rigaud Corr. Set. Wen (1841) I. 34 
Concerning the parabolical conoids. 1 Hutton J/ath, 
Pict. 1. 327 In the hyperbolic conoid, the section is an 
ellipse, when its axis makes with the axis of the solid an 
angle greater than that made by [this] and the asymptote 
of the generating hyperbola. 1807 — Course Math. 11. 
274 A diving bell, of the form of a parabolic conoid. 
3872 Proctor £ss. Astron. xii. 164 The [zodiacal] light 
exhibits usually the figure of an oblique conoid. 

+b. Sec quot. Obs. 

3730-6 Baitey (folio), Conoid (with Geomet.), a solid Body 
resembling a Cone, excepting that instead of a perfect 
Circle, it has for its Base an Ellipsis or some other Curve 
approaching thereto. 

e. A surface generated by a straight line which 
continues parallel to a fixed plane, aud passes 
through a fixed straight line and a fixed curve. 
Cf. Conocuneus. 

, This sense occurs in Fr. concide in 1774, and perh, earlier; 
it is that now usual in Solid Geometry. 

3862 Saumon Geom. of 3 Dim. (1874) § 448 Surfaces gene 
rated by lines parallel to a fixed plane. This is a family of 
surfaces which includes conoids as a particular case. § 450 
Surfaces generated by lines which meet a fixed axis. This 
class also includes the family of conoids. 1865 ALois Solid 
Geom. § 144 If the fixed line be perpendicular to the fixed 
plane. .the surface is called a Fa coi: 

2. (a gen. use. Any body of a shape more or 
less approaching a cone, es. one having the form 
of half a spindle, in which the slant sides from the 


base to the vertex are curved instead of straight. 

1793 Sin G. Suvckaurcn in Sail Trans. LXX XIE, 76 
A steel point or cone, resting in a hollow conoid of bell 
inetal. 2835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 367 To back off the 
Hillery rom the tip of the spindle, and then wind the 
thread upon it in a shapely conoid. 1868 Proctor in Daily 
sews 25 Nov., The conoid used in ordinary rifle practice. . 
passes much more freely through the air, point first, than 
an ordinary spherical bullet, 1882 Stanen in Jrud. Line. 
Soc. XVI. 236 Dorsally the centre of the disk is elevated 
iuto a sharp conoid. 

3. Anat. The pineal gland ; = Conoid bady: sec A. 

3828 in WeesteR. 

Conoidal (kenoi-dal), a. [f. prec. +-at.] 

1. Geom. Pertaining to, or of the form of, a 
conoid (in its various senses), 

Conoidal cusps (in Optics), the name given by Sir W. R. 
Hamilton to the singular potnts or conical points of the 
wave-surface. 

1571 Dicces Paniow.1v. Pref. Tj, Not onely.. Theorems of 
spherall solides, but also of Conoydall, Parabollical, Hyper- 
bollical, and Ellepseycal circuinscribed and inscribed ies. 
3837 Banpace Aridgw, Treat. viii. 103 The curve surface 
. shad four conoidal cusps at each of which there were, con- 
sequently, an infinite number of tangent planes, 1865 Anis 
Solid Geom, § 144 A conoidal surface is a surface generated 
by a straight line which always meets a fixed straight line, 
ts parallel to a fixed plane, and meets a fixed curve. 

jo £08 PEN, USE. Approsnins in shape to a conc; 
nearly but not exactly conical. 

3741 Monro Anat, (ed. 3) 25 The Figure..is somewhat 
conoidal. 1842 H. Mitrer O. R. Sandst. xi. (ed. 2) 233 
Conoidal hills, bare of soil. 1865 Pall Afall G, 29 Aug. 
10/2 The new musket, adapted to conoidal shot. 

Hence Conoi-dally adv, 

Conoi‘dic, «. rare—°. [f.as prec. +-1¢.] = prec. 

3828 in Wrester ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Conoi‘dical, 2. rare—°. = prec. 

ae JouNson } and in mod. Dicts. 

ence Conoi-dically adv., conoidally. 

3886 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 448 A conoidically ended, long, 
cylindrical navigable [balloon]. 3 

Conoido- (kenoi'do), combining form of Conorp, 
prefixed to adjectives denoting shape, aad express- 
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ing modification towards the conical form, a3 in 
conoido-hemispherical, -rotundate. (Cf. Conico-.) 

3848 Dana Zooph. 415 Calicles .. conoido-hemispherical. 
bid, 290 Small, orbicular, high conoido-rotundate. 

Conoissaunce, obs. f. COGNIZANCE. 

Co-nominee : see Co- prefix 3. 

Conormal (kong-umal), 2. Math. [f. Co-+ 
Norman] Having common normals, 

|Conoscente (konofente). Also 8 conn-. 
Pl, -ti (td). [Ital.] =Cocnoscenre, q.v. 

3766 R. Grirritu Lett. betw. (fenry & Fr. WI. 10 Attend 
to her with this connocente view. 1783 Cowper Left. 29 
June, Such a phenomenon .. has occasioned much specula- 
tion among the connoscenti at this place. 1837 Athenzum 
No. 504. 469 The pe sage lounger as well as the 
conoscente. 1842 Lytrox Zanont 21 He had been deposed 
. for having shocked the conoscenti. 

Co-nourish (konmrif),v. [f.Co- + Nourisn: 
cf. co-nutrition.} trans. To nourish or feed to- 
gether under the same conditions. 

1885 F. Warner Physical Expression xvi. 286 If two or 
more living subjects co-nourished doring the period of 
development, they will tend to ‘similar proportional develop- 
ment’, and ‘similar series of kinetic actions’. 

Conpace =compace, obs. f, COMPASS wv. 

Conperseyner: sce COMPARCIONER. 

Conpetent, obs. f. CoMPETENT,. 

Conplane (kgmplan), a. Afath, [f. Con-+ 
PLaneE.} In a common plane. 

1876 Kesnepy tr. Neudeauxr's Atnem. of Mach. 64 The 
relative motions of plane figures in a common plane, or as 
we shall in future call them shortly, conplane figures. 
fbid, All relative motions of conplane figures. 

Conproportion, obs. var. of ComPROPORTION v. 

1447 Boxexnan Seyntys (Roxb.) 127 And conproporcyond 
so convenyently. 

+Conprove, v. Os. rare—'. (Better com- 
prove.) [a. Ol. conprouver, com-, -prover:—L. 
comprobare to approve of.} To approve. 

a@xgoz Arnotpr Chron. (1811) 287 In conprouing of y* 
sayde refuse [my sayd Lord of Winchester] resettyd y* 
sayd Wodeuile. 

onpunet, obs. var. of Compunct ff. a. 


ox4gso Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthé, Surtees) 1219 He was 


conpuncte entierly. 

Conquace, var. of Conques, CunQuEse. Obs, 

+ Conquadrate, v. 04s.—° [f. ppl. stem of 
L. conguadrére, f. con- together + guadrére to 
square.} ‘To bring into a square, square with 
another’ (Ash 1775). 

1721- in Bairey, etc. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Conqua‘ssant, a. [f. L. conguassdnt-em, pres. 
pple. ol conguassdre: see next.] Shaking severely: 
see quot. 

1882 Syd Soc. Lex., Conguassant pains, the pains of 
abour, at the time of tbeir greatest intensity. 

+ Conquassate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. conguassdre, f. con- intensive + quassére, 
freq. of guatcre to shake.] ‘To shake violently. 

1656 Biount Glossoer., Conquassate, to shake, dash, or 
break in peeces. 1666 G. Harvey Aford, Angl. xx. 247 
Vomits do violently conquassate the Lungs. 

+ Conquassa‘tion. Ols. [ad. 1. conguassa- 
tién-ent, n, of action from conguassdre: see pree.] 
Severe shaking ; agitation, concussion. 

@ 1626 Mippteton Oniet Life ut xxi, have had a con- 
eeaticn in my cerebrum ever since the disaster. 1710 

'. Funcer harm, Extemp. 324 Wind is generated by the 
Conquassation of Phlegm. 1767 A. Camesete Le.riph. 
(1774) 22 A violent conquassation of the foliage above. 1782 
A. Monro Compar, Auat. (ed. 3) 49 All its blood is sent 
into the vena portarxm, and has a perpetual conquassation. 

Conque, obs. f. Concil. 

t+Conque‘dle. O/s. A name of the North 
American Bobolink or Ricc-bird. 

3783 Latuam Synop. Sirds UH. 1. 189 This species isknown 
in the country bythe names of Bob- Lincoln and Conquedle. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 210 note, Called in New Eng- 
land, Boblincoln, Conquedle. 


Conquer (kgnkor), v. Forms: 3 cuneweari, 
3-4 conquery, 4-5 -queren, -queryn, 4-6 -quere, 
(-awere, -queere), conquyr, 5-6 conquire, (6 
quonquer), 4- conquer. [ME. cuncwear-i, 
conquer-e(m, a, OF. cunguer-re, conquer-re=Vr. 
conquerre, It. conguidere:—L. conguerére, con- 
quir-cre to seek for, search for, procure, whence 
the later sense ‘to procure by effort, gain, win, 
conquer’, f. cov- expressing completion + grardre 
to seck. The OF. form represented a late L. con- 
querére, conformed (as usual in popniar L.) to the 
simple guerere; variation of conjugation in Ro- 
manic produced Pr. conguerer, 16th c. F. conguerer, 
and OF +» Pr., Sp. conguerir, mod.l’. conguérir.) 

For the sense-development cf. note to Conquest. 

I. To acquire (by effort). 

+1. trans. To acquire, succeed in gaining, get 
possession of (by effort) ; to win, gain, attain to. 

(:293 Britton vi ii. § r2 Le einznee..le conquera par 
bref de dreit. f¢ransf. The eldest shall obtain it by a writ 
of right.) ¢1230 //alé Med. 33 pat, Tuned hire were wel & 
habbes his ladde, oder cuncweart his luue o-bulliche wise. 
c31gag £. E. Adit. P. B. 1632, I [Belshazzar] fayn wolde 
Wyt pe wytte of be wryt, pat on be wowe clyues .. If pou 
with quayntyse conquere hit, ] quyte be py mede. 1380 


CONQUER. 


Wyeuir HW&s. (1880) 183 Bi bis falsnesse a fewe pore wrecchis 
my3ten conqueren in-to here owene hondis .. almost al be 
lordischipe pat may be sold. ¢1475 Partenay 1450 Helth 
neuer shal I not conquere. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. 
xxiii, a1 Brenne had .. in fraunce .. conquerd a grete lea: 
ship thurgh maryage. 1§§2 Hutoet, Conquyre or get, 

Miro, conguiro, 

I. To acquire by force of arms. 

2. To acquire by fighting, win in war; to make 
a warlike conquest of; to subjugate. [So in OF. 
1th c., Chanson de Roland.} 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 82 Constance .. conquerede of 
Spayne Pe truage. ¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Chron, (1810) 25 He 
..ferde ouer be see, & conquerd Normandie; Duke pan 
was he cald, porh conquest of hond. Hamrore 
Pr. Consc. 8969 Alexander the gret kyng pre conquerd 
Affryk, Europe and Asy. ¢1385 Cnaucer Z. G. IW. 585 
Cleopatra, To conqueryn[v.7. conqueren] regnys & honour 
1480 Caxtos Chron. Eng. xxxix. 27 Claudius come in to this 
land for to conquere the truage thurgh strength. a 2533 Lo. 
Berners Huon Ixxxiii. 258 My cuppe, & horne, & harnes, 
y* whiche Huon conqueryd of y* re Angolaffer. 1570 
tn Lodge /Must, Brit. Hist. (1791) 11. 47 Land to be quon- 
quered by tbe Scottes. 1667 Yan P.L. i. 391 By con- 

uering this new world. 1845 S, Austin Nanke’s (1ist. Ref. 
ee 39s But they first determined jointly to conquer Lom- 

rdy. 
b. Const. from (formerly «for, ov) the loser. 
(OF. conguerre une chose sur quelqu’un.) 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (1860) 7 To conquere straunge countrees 
..as king Alexandre conquerid uppon the Romayne. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. xxi, Helpe and socour for to conquer 
al the Ionde upon Belyn. 1825 Lp. Berners /roiss. Et. 
ecxviii. [ccxiv.] 673 They were conquered vpon the turkes, 
and tonrned perforce to the crysten faythe. 2726-31 TexpaL 
Rapin's Hist. Eng. xvii. (1743) EH. 54 Calais and the other 
places in Picardy conquered upon the English. 

+ ¢. Const. to, into the Newitt: of (a person). Obs. 

1380 Wyciir Iks. (1880) 55 Pe arke or couere of god was 
conquerid in-to enemyes hondis, /4¢d. 63 Pus alle men ben 
conquerid to be fend almost. 2 

d. To gain honour, a name, peace, etc. in 
war, 

3375 Barsour Bruce u. 397 The gude..held the stour To 
conquyr thaim endles honour. 1475 Caxton Jason 33 For 
to conquere a name in armes. 1§25 Lp. Berners Froiss. 
TE. clxix, [clxv.] 477 Yonge and lusty, and lykely to conquere 
honour. 1842 Auisos //1st. Europe (ed. 8) X. Ixx. § 42. 540 
At all hazards we must conquer a maritime peace. 

+3. To gain, or win (a battle, a victory). Ods. 
[So OF. conguerre une bataille.} 

€ 1478 Partenay 4319 Er the victory be conquere{d] and 
gette, 1557 Norrn tr. Citic bash Pr, r23a/1 The 
greate battayles they haue conquered. , 

4. jig. To gain or win bya struggle in which 
opposition or obstruction is overcome. [In OF. 


lathe. 

1676 Hare Contenipl, 1. 5 Here was Love and Goodness 
. sufficient to conquer our hearts intoadmiration and Aston- 
ishment. 1706 Pnivviprs (ed. Kersey), Conguer..to gain or 
win Peoples Hearts or Affections. 1844 Kincuake Lothen 
xxxv. (1878) 319 Conquer his daily bread by the threats of 
his dragoman. 1881 Pal/ Mall G. 25 Feb. 3/2 Nationalities 
striving to conquer their independence. al 19th Cent. 
Dec. 1020 He was left to conquer for himself the education 
he was determined to have. 

IIL. To overcome by force. 

5. To overcome (an adversary), gain the victory 
over, vanquish, subdue. [So in OF. 12th c.] 

a 1300 Cursor A/, 2233 (Cott.) Godd we sal conquer wit 
fight. c sang, Convene Anel. aare 37 The hardy quene 
Of Cithea that he conquerd had. ¢ 1380 Wvcur IVés, 
(1880) 330 Hou ly3tly my3t_antecrist conqwere pe churche. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 3096 Quatt suld a knyght more Couett 
pen conquer hys foes. 1594 Suaxs, Rich. //7/, v. ili. 332 Hf 
we be conquered, let men conquer vs, And not these bastard 
Britaines. 2767 A. Younc Farmer's Lett, to People 19 
A northern nation possessing iron, has ever conquere: 
southern ones that roll on gold. 1856 Eserson mg. 
Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) TH. 24 The Germans, whom 
the Romans found hard to conquer in two hundred and ten 
years. 


6. transf. and fig. To get the better of; to 


master, overcome. 

3654 Ear. Orrery Parthen, (1676) 583 We had already so 
far conquer’d our voyage, that we were come to the top of 
.. Taurus. 1662 Stttunert. Orig. Sacr, 1. & § 17 Their 
necessities kept them in continuall employment; and after 
that they conquered them, they, etc. 1732 Pore Ep. Sathurst 
154 The ruling Passion, be it what it will, The ruling Passion 
conquers Reason still. 1785-73 Jouxsox, To surmount; to 
overcome: as, he conquered his reluctance. 1780 Cowrer 
Table T. 523 Like a proud swan, conquering the stream by 
force. digs tis Martineau Hill § ‘all. iit. 44 To conquer 
the shyness she felt coming on. 1872 Rusuin Lagle’s N.i. 3 
If they had completely conquered the old habit. 


IV. 7. adsol, and intr. To be the conqueror, make 
conquests, gain the victory, be victorious. J*or- 
merly construed with sefon, of (=from), om. [In 


OF, 11th c.} 

é1300 AY Adis. 4875 And evermore hy beth werrende And 
upon other conquerrende. 1393 Lanav. P. Pl. C. tv. 251 
A kyng ag conquerep of hys enemys. 1525 Lo. Berxers 
Frotss, Uf. xciii. (Ixxxix.] 280 We thought we conquered 

eatly on them whan we had of their money. 1526-34 
ees Rev. vi. 2 He went forth conqueringe and forto 
overcome [z6zz hee went foorth conquering, and to con- 
quere), 1594 Suaks. Rick. ///, v. iii. r50 Arme, fight, and 
conquer, for faire Englands sake, 1612 Braum. & i. King 
& wo K.1. i, Trust me Tigranes, she can do as much In 
peace, as Lin war; she'll conquer too. 1773 Goipso. (title), 

he Stoops to Conquer. 1843 Prescott A/exrico vii. v. (1864) 
457 Cortez... did not conquer from the mere ambition of 
conquest, 


CONQUERABLE. 


Conquerable (kpykerab’l), a. [f. Conquer v. 
+-ABLE; perh, a. earlier F, cougudérable (Godef. 
and Cotgr.).) Capable of being conquered, over- 
coinc, or subdued. 

1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 61 It maketh all toyles 
supportable, all difficulties conquerable. a 1641 Br. Moun- 
taGu Acts §& Aon. (1642) 181 e Partbians were not con- 
querable but by a king. 2754 RicHarpson Grandson 
(1781) I. xvi. 102 While his esteem for me is young and 
conquerable. 1860 Mint Repr. Govt. i. (1865) 3 ‘Ibe habits 
may be ultimately conquerable by better government. 

Hence Co-nquerableness. 

1640 Br, Reyvnops Passtous xxiv, 242 The Conquerable- 
nesse of the Object by our owne means. 

tConquerant (kp ykerint), @. and sd. Obs. 
[a. F. congeérait, pr. pple. of congudérir.) 
A. adj. Conquering, victorious. (Cf. wzilitant.) 

1638 J. FLoyp (¢7#le), The Church Conquerant over Hu- 
mane Wit, 

B. sé. A conqueror. 

1655 tr. Francion ss, I made a flat retreat into a Closet I 
found open,.Thither the wanton Conquerants pursued me. 

Conquered (kp-nkaid), ff/, a. [f. Conquer 
+-EDI.] Acquired or won by conquest, overcome, 
vanquished, subducd. 

agsz Hutoer, Conquered, populatus, sublugatis. 1879 
J. Stuspes Gaping Gulf C vb, [Henry VI] lost both the 
new conquired title and ancient hereditarye dominions. 
1782 Jounson Rambler No. 204 » 2 The tribute of con- 
quered kingdoms. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. /udéa III. 
153 The protection of the..conquered provinces. 

absol, 1667 Mitton P, L, x1. 797 The conquered also, and 
enslav’d by Warr, Shall with thir freedom lost all virtu 
loose, 2812 Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos.7 The conquerors 
became the pupils of the conquered. 

Conquerer, obs. f. ConquERor. 

Conqueress (kpykarés). Also 5 eonquires, 
6 -queres, 6-7 -esse. [Corresponds to an OF. 
conquereresse, fem. of conguerere, -cor: see -ESS.J 
A female conqueror. 

@ 1400-50 Alevander s105, I, Candace be conquires. 1503 
Hawrs Axamp. Virt. iv. 44 A conqueres so puyssaunt. 
1§96 SpENsER F, Q. v. vii. 36 The noble conqueresse Herselfe 
came in, 1651 Biccs New Désf. 78 After Nature hath 
return’d Conqueresse. 1858 Masson Afi/fon I. 160 His 
conqueress being some beauty who had been seen by chance, 

Conquering (kgnkerin), v/. sh. The action 
of the vb. Conquer. (Now chiefly gerundtal.) 
@1340 Hampote Psalter 522 Takyn prisoneres in con- 
queryng. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 91 Conqueste or conquer- 
YNSe, conguesius. 1890 Sir J. Smytu Dise. Weapons Sign. 
**, All which .. daungers of conquering..have proceeded 
chiefly through the negligence of their Princes, 1813 
Soutnry March to Moscow 5 For as for his conquering 
Russia. .do it he would. 

Conquering, #//.a. [f. Conquer v +-1ne 2] 
That conquers; victorious, 

1s9r Suaks. 2 Hen, V/, u.i. 26 God is our Fortresse, in 
whose conquering name Let vs resolue to scale their flinty 
bulwarkes. 1651 Hospes Leviath. au. xlii. 314 Submission 
to a conquering Enemy, 1747 MoreLt Yoshua (Chorus), 
See, the conquering hero comes. 1847 EMERSON Repr. 
Aen, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 304 The bounds of whose con- 
ook intelligence no man had ever reached. 1872 MorLey 

‘oltaire (1886) 54 A descendant of the conquering Franks. 

b. That decides a contest. 

Mod, They are now playing the conquering game [e.g. in 
achess tournament}. apes 

Conqueringly (kgykarinli), adv. [f. pree. + 
-Ly 4.) Ina conquering manner, victoriously. 

1600 F, Watker Sf, Mandeville 140, They made war 
and inuaded conqueringly -vpon other Countries. 1865 
Neate fymns Glor. Parad. 30 Grant me conqueringly to 
wrestle, 

Conquerless, 2. poetic. rare. [f. Conquer v, 
+-LEss.] Not to be conquered, invincible. 

1595 Markuam Sir R. Grinvile Ww. ee 57. Which 
seeming conquerlesse, did conquests lend. 1868 AuGusta 
Wenster tr. AZedea 13 Her passionate conquerless soul. 

+Conquerment. Oés. [f. Conquerv. + 
“MENT. It corresponds in form to OF. conguere- 
ment, med.L. conguirimentune, conquerementum, 
and may have been formed thereon.] Conquest. 

1597 Be. Hatt Sa. m1. vii. 28 The Nuus of new-woon 
Cales his bonnet lent, In lieu of their so kind a conquer. 
ment. 

Conqueror (kp'ykoraz). Forms: 4eonquerur, 
4-5 -roure, -querrour, 4-7 -querour, 5 -quirour, 
6 -querer, (Sc. conereour), 6- conqueror. [a. 
AF. conquerour, OF, conguereor (later congueretr, 
Cotgr.), oblique case of conguerere:—L. types 
*conquerétorem, *conguerétor, agent-n, £. *con- 
guerére: see CONQUER. 

Parallel forms in Pr. were quereive, enguereirve, obl. case 
gueredor, The corresponding nominative form in OF. 
would have -eire, -oire; but at an early date, this ending 
was conformed to -erz, the phonetic representative of the L. 
nominative .dtor, The various oblique forms -é/drem, 
-éforem, -itdrems had fallen together phonetically as -edor, 
whence -eor, -exr3 and the nominatives were analogically 
levelled under the most frequent form -ere.] 

1. One who gains possession of a country, etc., by 
force of arms ; one who subdues or subjugates a 
nation ; one who conquers or vanquishes an adver- 
sary, a victor. (Cf. the synonymous ConQquEstor, 
ConQuEsor.) 

@ 1300 Cursor AM, 3 (Cott.) Alisaunder be conquerour. 
31307 Elegy Edw. I, in Pol, Songs (Camden) 250 Thou art 


| 
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cleped conquerour In uch bataille thou hadest pris. c 1325 
E. E. Alut. P. B. 1322 As conquerour of vche a cost he 
cayser watz hatte. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. xi. 
(1495) 421 He that is ouercome is obedyente to the con- 


querour, 2arq00 Alorte Arth. 65 This itke kyde con- 
uerour. ¢1500 Lancelot 343 The worthi conqieroure 
rthure. 1593 Suaks. 3 //ez. -/, u,v. 12 Both tugging to 


be Victors, brest to brest : Yet neither Conqueror, nor Con- 
quested: 16qx J. Jackson Lene Evang. To ui. 209 In 
Warre, even the Conqueror is commonly a loser. 1769 
Rosertson Chas. V, VI. vi. irq ‘he conquerors of that un- 
fortunate quarter of the globe. 1839 Tuirtwate Greece 
VII. 367 After the battle, it remained for the conquerors to 
divide the spoil, 1871 FREEMAN Vorwe. Cong. (1876) 1¥. 13 
William was a foreign Conqueror, King in very truth only 
by the edge of the sword, 

b. Used as a distinctive surnaine or title of 
victorious princes ; esp. in Eng. Hist.of William I, 
often referred to familiarly as ‘thc Conqueror ’. 

So far as English or AngloFr. evidence goes, there appears 
no reason to think that as applied to William I, this term 
or its corresponding med.L. conguzstor, congucstor, con 
guisitor (see Conquestor) meant anything else than ‘con- 
queror’ in sense 1,=domslor or expugnator A nglorunt, 
trinmphator Angliz of the contemporary chroniclers. The 
notion that covgestor had here only the sense of * acquirer’ 
or ‘purchaser’ as distinguished from ‘inheritor’ (see sense 
2, and Congussr 5, in Scotch Law), appears to have been 
first started by Spelman (or his posthumous editors!, whence 
it was taken by Blackstone and later writers. The historical 
evidence as to the use of the word shows that the appella- 
tion Congueror, Conguzstor was applied to William the 
Great, just as to Alexander the Great, to Charles the 
Great, to Jayme | of Arragon (e/ Conguistador), etc. 

[cf. 2 1300, ¢ 1500, above.] a 1300 Cursor Al. 24791 (Cott.) 
Willam basterd.. He bat conquerur was gode, and for to 
warrai vnderstode; Sua stalworth man he was of hand, pat 
with his forse he wan the land. [c 1300 Lancrorr Chrov. 
(Rolls) I. 436 William le Conquerour.. Engleterre conquist 
par graunt vasselage, Sur le ray Harald.) _¢ 1330 R. Brusne 
Chron, Langtoft (1810) 86 William be Conquerour .. Alle 
England he wan porgh his vassalage & Harold kyng ouer 
ran, /éid. 85 The conquerour is laid at Kame dede in 
graue. 1536 BELLENDEN Croz. Scot. (1821) I. lxiv, William, 
the Bastard aad Concreour of Ingland, tuk the crown efter 
the slauchter of king Herald. 1598 Br. Hatt Saé.av. ii. 
136 And tels how first his famous ancestor Did come in 
long since with the Conquerour. 1867 Freeman Norne, 
Cong. 1. Pref., Down to the actual accession of William the 
Conqueror. 1869 /bi¢, (1876) 11). xvi. 562 ‘The work of the 
Conquest was now formally completed} the Conqueror sat 
in the royal seat of England. 

ec. frausf. and fig. 

€ 4374 Cuaucer 7 roylus v. 794 But who-so myghte wynnen 
swych a flour..He myghte seyn he were a conquerour, 
1526 Piler. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 56 b, A conquerour of his 
owne wyll. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Hom. viii. 37 Neuerthe- 
lesse, in all these thynges we are more then conquerers, 
through him that loued vs. 1606 Suaks. Aut. & CZ. w. 
xiv. 62, 1 am conqueror of my selfe. 1768-74 Tucker Lf. 
Nat, (1852) Il. 399 The Saviour of mankind..must be a 
conqueror by a conquest greater than that of the world, the 
conquest of Nace z 

d. The victor in a contest of skill or strength, in 
a game, etc, 

1656 CowLey Pind. Odes (1687) 20 The Conquerours in 
the Olympique Games were. .crowned with a Garland of 
Wild-Olive. 1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland xxiv. 108 And he 
that at one leap compasses the greatest space of ground, 
is reckon’d the Conqueror. 

atirib. 1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 221 He made an end of 
the conquerour champion. 

@. colfog. = Conquering game. 

‘fod. We have not time to play the conqueror [at whist). 

+2. Se, Law. One who acquires property other- 
wise than by inheritance: see Conquest 5. Oés. 

1897 Skene De Verb, Signif. s.v. Conguestus, Gif con- 


quests lands, after the decease of the Conquerour, dois anis 
ascende to ony person, 

+ Conquerous, a. Obs. [f. Conquer v.+-0us: 
after words like verdésvous.] Conquering ; victori- 
ous, 

1571 Fortescur Forest of Hist. 82b, His conquirous 
Peg er 1579 Twyne Phisiche agst. Fortune 1. \xiv. 
88 b, Augustus. .gaue great summes of money for them that 
saluted hym conquerous and triumphant Caesar. 1593 G. 
Harvey Pierce's Sup.53 When Alexander in his conquerous 
expeditions visited the ruins of Troy, 

+ Co'nques, -queis, v. Sc. Ols. Also 6 -ys, 
-eas, 6-7 -ess, 7 -ise, -ish. [Exact formation 
doubtful: possibly f. Coxqurse’ s.; or, like it, 
from the F. pa. pple. congzts, -ise (cf. consprise, 
conipromise); but it may have been from the 
earlier pa. pple. Conquest, by treating the ¢ as 
the native suffix and taking congues as the stem. 
Conquest was subseq. treated as its pa. pple. and 
pa. t. (as if=corgaues+ 2), and conformed to its 
variant spellings, as conguetst, -gueast, -guist.] 

1. trans. To get possession of, acquire as pro- 
perty, to gain, win. 

€1450 Hexrvson Aor. Fad. (1571) 29 To conques worldly 
pot. 1556 Lauper Dewties of Kingis 254 Rather than 

nqueis gold in cartis. ¢1565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron 
Scot, (1728) 18 Greedy to conquess greater rents to his 
osterity, 1609 Skene Neg. Maj. 26 Albeit the husband 
es litill heritage, and hes conquessed thereafter many 
Jands. 1633 W. StrurHer True Happines 9 In end they 
conquish vanitie of vanities. 1637 RUTNERFoRD Leéz, (2862) 
I, 443 Our leel-come and lawfully conquessed ue @ 1653 
Z. Boyp in Zion's Flowers (185s) Introd. 42 Man may 
conquise Lands to his Children. fs 

2. To gain in war, conquer; to win (a battle); to 

vanquish. 


CONQUEST. 


C. 470 Henry Wallace u. 358 Bot Wallace thriss this 
kynrik conquest haile. 1513 Douchas nets 1X. v. 102 As 
victouris..T'o conquys Itale. 1549 Cowepl. Scot. x. 85 ‘Thai 
haue intendit veyris contrar scotland, in hope to conques it. 
@1572 Kxox /fist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 78 So shall England 
be conqueast withina year. @ 161 Catperwoon /Tist. Kirk 
(1843) II. 52x When Hannibal went to conqueisse Italle. 

Hence Conquessed ///. ¢., Conquessing v4/, sd. 


1549 Compl. Scot, Prol. 14 The conquessingis of realmis, 

t Conquese, -eis, 5. Sc. Obs. Also 5 -quace. 
[app. a. OF, couguise, -zsse, sb. fem. f. congurs, 
couguise, pa. pple. of couguerre to CongQuEr.] = 
Conquest sd, in senses 4-6. 

¢1375 Quoniam Attach, xevii. (Jam.\, The conquese of 
any frie man, deceissand vest and saised therein, without 
heires lawfullie gottin of his awin bodie, ascends to him, 
quha is before gottin, and heritage descends be degrie. 
€1470 Henry Wadlace 1. 60 Edwarde Langschanks .. herd 
tell weyle Scotland stude in sic cace, He thocht till hym to 
mak it playn conquace [7. ». haill conqueis}. 1535 STEWART 
Cron, Scot. 1. 653 Of thame .. haill conqueis for to mak. 
16q4r R. Baur Lett. & Frads. (1841) 1. 312 Bernard of 
Weymar’s conquieses in Alsatia. 


+ Conquesor. Sc. Ols. rare. In 7 con- 
queisor, [f. Conqurs v7. +-on.] =Coxgurnor. 
1641 R. Battie Lett. § Frauds, (1841) 1. 323 Power to the 
first Conqueisors to impose lawes was not doubtful. 
Conquest kpnkwest),sd. Also 3-5 conqueste. 
[Represents two OF. words: (1) couguest (now 
couguét) m.:—V.. type *conguestum (ef. Pr. cou- 
guist, It. congursto), med... conguestum, quistum, 
for L. conguisitum, neuter of pa. pple. of conmgut- 
rére (see Conquer); (2° OF. congueste (now 
couguéte) fem. = Pr. conguesta, Sp., It., med.L. 
couguesta, -qguista, fem. sb. from the pa. pple. 
A ee ee 
(parallel to sbs. in -a/a, -ade, -ée). The latter of 
these expressed the action, the former the proceeds 
of acquiring or conquering. Cf. acguest, OF. 
aquest, but znguest, request, OF, enyueste, regueste. 
Couguit, congucte are still distinct in F., but in 
Eng., through loss of final -e and of grammatical 
gender, the two forms ran together at an early date. 
The original sense in med.L. and F. was ‘acquisition, 
esp. as the result of effort’; including getting by force of 
arms as well as by other means. Hence two lines of de. 
velopment : first, with the feudal jurists ‘ personal acquisi. 
tion of estate, as opposed to inheritance’, without specific 
reference to the mode, whether by force of arms, by grant, 
or (in later times) by money, called Purcuase in English 
Law; secondly, ‘acquisition by force of arms, military 
conquest’. The latter of these is by far the earlier in Eng- 
lish, and has always been (with its transferred uses) the 
only popular sense. The general sense of acquisition and 
esp. the legal sense as opposed to inheritance, is chiefly 
Scotch and prominent in Scotch law.] 


I. Conquest by war or combat. 
1. The action of gaining by force of arms ; acquti- 
sition by war; subjugation of a country, etc. 


[OF, congueste.] 

¢ 1325 Coer de L. 6 It is ful god to here in jeste Off his 
prowesse and hys conqueste. ¢1330 R. Bruxxr Chron. 
(1810) 25 [see Conquer 2]. /did. 51 Seuentene 3ere was he 
[Knoute] kyng borgh conquest & desceit. ?a 1400 Alorte 
Arth. 26 Qwene that the kynge Arthur by conqueste hade 
wonnyne Castelles and kyngdoms, and contreez many. 
¢1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) vi. 18 Pe sowdan es lord of fiue 
kyngdomes, whilk he has geten by conquest. ¢1486 Lypc. 
Verses on Nings of Eng. x. 4 in Hist. Collect. Camd. Soc. 
(1876) 49 This myghty Wylliam Duke of Normandye.. 
Made kynge by conqueste of Brutys Albyon. 155s Even 
(t2tZe), Decades of the newe worlde or west India, Conteyn- 
yng the nauigations and conquestes of the Spanyardes, 
16st Hoppes Leviath. Concl. 391 Conquest ..is the Ac- 
quiring of the Right of Soveraignty by Victory. 1752 
Hume &ss. § /veat. (1777) 1. 225 Most conquests have 
gone from north to south. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S#. Pierré’s 
Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 674 They accompanied our soldiers 
in their conquests, and acquired lands in America. 

b. with of and olject. 

1384 Cuaucer ZL. G. I. 1298 (Dido) To the conqueste of 
ytayle My destany is soone for to sayle. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 85 Kinges been worshipped. .for conquestes 
of landes & regions. ¢1477 Caxton 9ason Prol., The historie 
of Iason, towchyng the conqueste of the golden flese. 1695 
Eng. Ane. Const, England 6 Does not .. conquest of a na- 
tion by arms give the conqueror a power from God to rule 
over that people? 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. /udia 111. 33 
The easy conquest of Arakan, and the subjugation of 
Manipur. ae al 

c. transf. and fig.; esp. the gatning or captivating 
of the favour, affections, or hand of another. 

1895 SHAKS. Joh 1. i. 290 Better conquest neuer canst 
thou make, Then arme thy constant and thy nobler parts 
Against these giddy loose suggestions. 1611 Beaum, & 
Fi. Xing § 10 K.1, i, Nature did her wrong, To print con- 
tinual conquest on her cheeks, And make no man worthy 
for her to take. 1831 Lytton eee ile 38 Constance, 
dressed for conquest, sat alone in her dressing-room. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks, (Bohn) I]. 76 When 
mean gain has arrived at the conquest of letters and arts, 
1887 J. Knicur in Dict. Nat. Brog. IX. 352 The con- 
quest of the marquis was..soon effected, and the pair were 
married in Paris in 1645. i ele 

2. The action of overcoming or vanquishing ; 
gaining of victory. Also fg. 

€1315 SHorenam 148 Nys gryt stryf wythoute queade, 
And ther conqueste ys, stryf ys neade, And som y-schent. 
¢1340 Gaw, & Gr. Kut, 311 Where is now your sourquy- 
drye & your conquestes. 1485 Caxton Pref Malory’s 
Morte Arthur 2b, The fyfthe book treateth of the con- 
queste of Lucius themperour (by Arthur]. 1526 Pilgr. 


CONQUEST, 


Perf, (W.de W. 1531) 208 b, His victory wherin he ouercame 
the deuyl was moost perfyte triumph and conquest. 1593 
Suaxs. 3 Hen, VJ, v. it 10, 1 must yeeld my body to the 
Earth, And by my fall, the conquest to my foe. 1613 R. 
C. Table Alph. \ed. 3, Congnest, victory, 1789 BELSHAM 
Ess. 1. xii. 223 The conquest of difficulties is never a source 
of pleasure. 3814 Scorr Lif, of /sles w. xx, Amid the 
pealing conquest-cry. 

b. Attributed to the conquered: The condition 
of being conquered. 

1677 Ginrin Demonol, (1867) 471 But though they may be 
more troubled, yet they may be furthest from conquest. 
3697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. iv. 640 Having shifted ev'ry 
Form to scape, Cowined of Conquest, be resum’d his 
Shape [victus tn sese redit}. 

3. The Couguest or Normau Conquest: the ac- 
quisition of the crown of England by William, 
Duke of Normandy, in 1066. 

(1327 Murimutu Chron, Anno Domini mccexxvu,.et regis 
Edwardi tertii a conquastu primo] 1389 in Ang. Grlds 
(1870) 14 Kyng Edward pe thridde after be conquest. 1428 
in Sartees Misc. (1890) 3 In be yer of be regne of Kyng 
Henre Sext after be Conquesie fyft. 1589 Nasue fi'ks. 
(ed. Grosart) 1. 50 Some men spring from the coffer, not from 
the Conquest. 1631 Wrerver Anc. Fun, Mon. 655 Swaine 
was Lord in the Conquest time. 31647 CLarennon //ist. 
Reb. 1. (1843) 41 N family of an ancient extraction, even 
from the time of the conquest. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876: I. 3 As a conquest, compared with earlier and with 
later conquests, the Norman Conquest of England holds a 
middle place between the two classes. 

4. That which is acqnired by force of arms; a 
possession or acquisition made in war; a conquered 
country, etc.: now restricted to territorial acquisi- 
tions, formerly also including booty. [OF. cozgzest.] 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2540 (Cott.) O pair conquest he tok pe 
tend. 1393 Gowrr Conf. I. 27 Alisaundre ..'T'o knightes .. 
after that they have deserved Yaf the conquestes, that he 
wanne. a1gco Chaucer's Dreme 934 The lord..said he 
would within that yle Be lord and sire.. And called it there 
his newconynest. 1601 Suaks. Jud. C 1. i, 37 Wherefore 
reioyce?) What Conquest brings he home? What Tribu- 
taries follow him to Rome? 1699 Pexn Addr. Prot. 1. viii. 
(1692) 36 ‘They soon became the Conquest of the Greeks. 
16g2 Luttrete &rief Ned. 1857) U1. 633 Orders are issued 
for all young men in the new conquests capable of bearing 
arms, to list thenisclves in the French service. 1829 SourHey 
Sir 2. More 1. 342 No person in Portugal or its conquests 
shonld make use of the instrument. 1874 GREEN Short 
dlist. vo 224 Wis new conquest of Calais remained a part 
of the possessions of the English crown, 

b. fransf. and fig., said esp. of a person whose 
favour or affections have been won by art. 

a 1631 Doss. Poems (16501 57 But thou wilt lose the stile 
of conquerour, If 1, thy conquest, perish by thy hate. 19712 
Strere Sfect. No. 306 2 To resign Conquests is a Task as 
difficult ina Beauty as an Ilero. 1gg1 Fusins Lett. lix. 307 
Perhaps he found her at first too easy a conquest. 

5. Phr. 7o make (win) a couqguest. Also To 
make a conguest of: to reduce to a conquered 
position, to conquer. 

1477 Eart Rivers iCaxton) Dictes 93 After this Alexander 
made grett conquestis. 1570 R. Epwarvs Damon & /*. in 
Haal. Dodsiey IV. 102, 1 joy as inch as he that hath a 
conquest won. 1§93 Suaks. Lacr. 1767 Shall rotten death 
make conquest of the stronger And leave the faltering 
feeble souls alive. 1608 — /’er. 1, iv. 69 And make a 
conquest of unhappy me 3712 Swirt Let. Eng. Tongue 
Whs. 1755 IL. 1. 186 Till we are invaded and made a _con- 
quest by some other states. 1838 Lytton Alice 21 Which 
at once made a conquest of Evelyn's heart, 1874 Bancrort 
Footpr, Time i. 61 ‘hey never made permanent conquests 
in that direction. 

II. Conquest of property, ete. Sc. 

6. Sc. Law. &. The personal acquisition of real 
property otherwise than by inheritance. b. Real 
estate so acquired, as opposed to heritage (the 
distinction as it affected the Law of Succession 
was abolished in 1874); hence fee, Heir, succession 
of conquest, 

]1198-9 Pipe Roll 10 Rich, J (Entry of fine made 30 
Hen. If, 1184) in Madox /orvnt. Auge 217 E1 de primo 
conquestu vel de escaeia de hereditate ipsarum priedic- 
tarum B. et M.a quocunque illud accipient pradicti G. et 
B. uxor ejus..dabunt, etc.] 

2exrse Leges 4 Burg. xlit. (Se. Acts 1. 340) Terram quam 
habet de conquestu suo [? 15th c. frans/, The landis that he 
has of conquest}. ?a13300 Aeg. May. iv. xlii (tbr. 1. 369) 
Quia conquestus terrarum..debet gradatim ascendere et 
herediias gradatim descendere. ]3375 see CONQUESE]. 3425 
Wvntoun Chron. vu. ii, 181 For he hys sowne wes mydlest 
He gawe ]hym] tharefor hys conqwest. ¢ 1683 Sir J. Bat- 
rour Practicks 162 (fJam.) Gif ony man hes sum landis 
pertening to him as heritage, and some uther landis as 
conqueisi, @1608 Craic get Fendale 1. xv. § 10 Nos 
conguestunt dicimus, Angli et ges EE err 168 
Srair /ust. 11. iv. 33 The immediate elder brother succeed- 
ing in conquest had the immediate younger in heritage. 
1861 W. Beit Dict. Law Scot, 219 Where the deceased 
has died without lawful issue.. heritage descends to the 
immediate younger brother of deceased, but conquest as- 
cends to the immediate elder brother. 3874 Act 37 4 38 
Vict. c. 94 § 37 The distinction between fees of conquest 
and fees of heritage is hereby abolished. 

ce. Couguest of marriage. property acquired 
during wedlock, and provided for in the marriage 
contract. (Cf. Littré ‘Cougné, acquét fait durant 
la communauté des époux ’.) 

1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot.aig A subject purchased 
with money acquired by industry or economy is conquest in 
this sense; but land or any other subject purchased with 
borrowed money is not conquest of the marriage, except in 
so far as..of greater value than the price paid for it, 
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+7. gex. Acquisition, gain, possession gained, 
Chiefly Se. (exc. where fig. from 1). Ols. 

1500-20 Dunsar ‘ Schir, 3/t remenbir’ vii, Quhen seruit 
is all vdir man... Na thing I get, na conquest than. 1556 
Lauper Deveties of Kyngis 264 Wrang Conquest maks 
myscheuous end. 1570 Levins Manip. 92/13 A Conquest, 
acguisitio. 1603 Jas. lin S. R. Gardiner //1st. Eng. (1884) 
I, 9x How happy I think myself by the conquest of so 
faithful and so wise a counsellor. 


TIL. Comé, 


3814 [see 2] 3828 Suettey ALuganean Hills 122 With 
thy conquesi-branded brow Stooping 10 the slave of slaves 
From thy throne. 

+ Conquest (stress var.), v. Obs. [a. OF. 
cougueste-r (still in Cotgr.):—late L. type *con- 
guestire, from couguesitire ; also OF. couguister, 
-gutter, cf. It. congutstare, Sp. and Pg. conguistar, 
med.1. conguast., conguistare:—L. type *conguisi- 
tdre, freq. of couguircre; see CONQUER, and cf. 
ACQUIST v.] 

1. ¢raus. To get possession of, acquire, gain. 

[1292 Britton av. vill. § 1 Cist pleintif neqedent ne i purra 
rien conquestre [3 MSS. conquester, 2 conquere, 1 recon- 
quere; fraus/, Yet the plaintiff cannot recover anything 
therein.) 1597 Jas. | Daesmonol. 1. i, That spirit whereby 
she [the ‘ Pythonisse *] conquested such gain to her masters. 

2. To gain in war, conquer; to gain (a battle); 
to vanquish, beat. 

3375 Barrour Uruce xvi. 315 To conquest [7.”. conquer, 
ed, 1616 conquesse] the land all halely. 1485 Caxtox Chas. 
G4. (1880) 160 They. .shal come into spayne, for to conqueste 
the londes. ¢ 1489 — Sounes of Aymon ix. 206 He con- 
nueties many hataylles. 1570 T. Prestox Cambyses in 

lazl. Dodsley 1V. 177 To conquest these fellows the man I 
will play. 1644.4. Trevor Let. in Carte Ormonde (1735) 1. 
320 Who will give him occasion to conquest him too shortly. 

+ Conquest (stress var.), fa. pple. Obs. Also 
7 -ist. (Form-history doubtful: it may have 
directly represented med... conguestus, -quistus, 
pa. pple. of couguarére, -guirére (see CoNQUER) ; 
but more prob, it was a shortening of conguested, 
pa. pple. of Conquest v. (cf. dehted, dit, com- 
mitted, commit, etc.); this ts corroborated by the 
occurrence of the same form as pa. t. 

In Sc. conguest was analysed as congues+f, and Ireated 
as pa, pple. and pa, t. of Conques v., beside conguess-ed, 
-#t, In this capacity it was also spelt conqueist, -gucast, 
-guist, by conformation to the vb., under which these forms 
will be found. ] 

1. Aequired, gained, received in possession. Sr. 

¢ 1330 R. Brussxe Chron, (1810) 325 To haf in heritage .. 
als a propire ping. pat were conquest tille him, 1567 Aare. 

3EATOUN in II. Cainpbell Lowe-dett. Mary Q. Scots (1824) 
222 That reputation in all godliness 3e have conquist of 
lang. @ 1670 Sik J. Scot Staggering State 124 in Maidment 
Se. Pasgnids (1868) 79 Sir John Hay .. has. never conquest 
ay land but a poor piece in Galloway. 

. Conqnered in war; vanguished, overcome. 

e1gzg A. FE. Addit. P. B. 1305 Nov he be kyng hatz con- 
quest & pe kyth wnnten. 1423 Jas. | Avugis QO. c, Je have 
jour man with his gude will conquest ]xiwve resi, ¢1q4g0 
Bone Flor, y201 Tyll y have thys londe conqueste [ripe 
best]. a 1500 Chaucer's Dreme 1661 They were lighily 
roel ele prayed toa poore feast. 3549 Compl. Scot... 
19 The diuyne sapiens. .causis conqueriours to be conquest. 

Conquesting, 747. sé. [f. prec. vb. + -1nG 1.) 

+1. Acquisition by force of arms; conquering. 

195s Korn Decades Pref. (Arb.} 52 He euen then .. sente 
furth shyppes for the conguestynge of the Indies. /dfd. 373 
The conquestynge of fortie or fyftie myles here and there. 

2. Acquisition otherwise than by inheritance. Sv. 

1823 Gatt £utail 1, xviii. 147 The property is my own 
cone -I may make a kik and a mill o’t an I like. 

+ Conquerstion. Obs.-° [ad. L. conguestio in 
same sense. ] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Conguestion, a tle 

+ Conquestor. Os. Also 5-6 -our. (ME. and 
AF, couguestour =OF. conguesteur, ad, med.L. con- 
guestor, conguéstor, in same sense, for couguesitor 
(like gzastor from guesitor) = couguisitor (itself 
also in same sense in Trivet).] = CONQUEROR. 

As asurname, often used as equivalent to Magnus,‘ Great’; 
e.g. Alexander, Charles, William the Great, or Conquestor. 

[a 1491 J. Rossi Hist. Reg. Angl, (1716) 118 Per Alexan- 
drum Magnum et alios Conquestores.] 1494 Farvan 
Chron. vi. clxxix. 176 Takyng example of Charlys the con- 
qnestour. 1549 Compl, Scot, ix. 8 Vrangus conquestours.. 
hes be thair tyrany inuadit vthir cunitrays. 1555 Even 
Decades 319 In the which the conquestours had hytherto 
neuer good successe, 3609 SkeNE Acg. Mag. 57 King 
Robert Bruise, the great conquestor. 

b. Applied to William I of England, the Con- 
queror. [oe in Latin.) 

[100-40 Oxpericus Vita. 603 A, Guillelmus Magnus id 
est Conquxstor rex Anglorum. ¢ 1335 Trivet dan. (1845) 
4 Henricus primus .. Willelmi, qui Conquisitor erat, filius. 
€ 1450 LvoG. Verses on Kings in Hist. Collect. (Camd. Soc. 
1876) 49 oan, Wyllelmus Conquestor. 149: J. Rossi 
fist. Keg. Angl, (1716) 106 Rex Willielmus congnestor post 
conquestum cum obsidibus de Anglicis in Normanniam 
transmeavit.] @1670 lLacket Adp. Hilliams u, (1692) 108 
In the reign of our William Conquestor. [1843 Cartvie 
Past & Present wm. xiii, (1887) 184, I have a certain inde- 
structible regard for Willelmus Conquestor.] 

Conquinate, bad form of CornquinaTE. 

+Conquisittion. O¢s. rare. [ad. L. con- 
guisition-em, n. of action from couguir-ére to seck 
after, search for earnestly: see Conquen.] A 
seeking for, gettIng together, procuring with care. 


CONSANGUINE. 


1614-5 Be. Hate Contempl O. T. xix. ix, The conquisi- 
tion of some costly marbles, /did. N. 7. 1v. v, What con- 

uisition is here of all sorts of curious dishes from the 
urthest seas and lands, to make up one hours meal? 

Conquistador (kenkistadg-r). [Sp. con- 
guistador, n. of action from cowguistar s see 
Conquest v.] = ConQuERoR: used of the Spanish 
conquerors of Mexico and Peru, in the 16th century. 

3830 Scotr Demonol. i. 13 The honest conquestador owns, 
that he himself did not see this animating vision. 1872 
Rates /élast. Trav. 1V. 230/2 The Conquistador .. sailed 
in them across Tezcoco to the final assault on Tenochtitlan, 

Conre‘ctor. [see Con-.] An associate Rector ; 
a Second Master of a German Gymnasium. 

1647 T. Hit Best & Worst of Pant(1648) Aj a, Gentle- 
men! How shal I salute you? Whether as my. Con- 
Rectors; for so you are by the Statues of the Colledg 
(Trin. Coll. Camb.J; or as Friends? 31830 Carivie Richter 
(1872) III. 17 The zealous Conrector .. desirous to render 
his Gymnasium as like a University as possible. - 

Conred. vare. fad. med.L. conredinnt: see 
Coxrey.] =CORRODY, 

3876 Grast Burgh Sch. Scotl.1.i. 4 Pope Innocent IV. 
subsequently confirmed to Kelso the churches and schools 
of Roxburgh, free from all synodal rent and conreds, 

+Conre‘gent, 2 Obs. [f. Cox-+ REecENT.] 
Ruling or reigning together. 

c3485 Dighy Syst. (1882) Alor. isd. 754 Thre as matrones, 
with won erfulle vysers, conregent. 

Conreligionist, var. of Co-RELIGIONIST. 

+Conrey. Ofs. Also 3-4 conrai, 4 curreye, 
korray. [a. OF. coure? (also conreid, -roi, -roy, 
corrot, corroy) orderly preparation, ontfit, equip- 
age, company of troops, esp. of horse, ordinance, 
provision, supplies, food = Pr. coure,coure? equipage, 
provision, food, Sp. correo, Pg. correia, provision 
for letters, courier, post, It. corredo equipage, outfit, 
furniture, med.L. cowrédim equipage, outfit, coz- 
védium provision for maintenance, ctc.; all going 
back to an carly Rom. *courédo, f. cou- + *rédo 
(OF, ref, rai, roi) preparation, making ready, 
order: see ARRAY and Corropy. The primary 
sense was ‘making ready, equipment, equipage’: 
of the great variety of senses which thence arose 
in OF., only fragments have survived in mod.F., 
Eng., and the other langs.] 

1. Equipment, outfit. 

@ 1300 Cursor Ml. 11513 (Cott.) Fair pai did pair conrai 
dight, ¢ +330 R. Bresne Chron, Hace (Rolls) 3345 Wel 
armed in ilke a conreye [z. 7, armed were in all conrey} 

2. A company equipped for fight; a detachment, 
armament, battalion. 

©1300 A’. Adis. 5118 No man ne couthe areden The nombre 
. Ne of the ae curreye, That lasteth twenty mylen 
weye. ¢1330 R. Brunxxe Chron. (1810) 304 Per formast 
conrey, ber bakkis togidere sette. 1399 — Chron, Wace 
{Rolls) 4693 Alle pat were of his conrey yea bem faste, & 
wente per wey. /éfd. 13375 EKyghte batailles of gode array 
. Sire re eee hadde be ae bataille .. Achild of Denmark 
pe brydde conreye [v. 7. correie]. 

+ Consacrame‘ntary. Ots.rare—'. [f. Con- 
+SACKAMENTARY.] A fellow-SacRaAMENTARY, 


1565 Harpixe in Jewel ReAly (1611) 6: Heere M. lewell 
and his Consacramentaries do stagger, I doubt not. 

+Consacre, v. Ols. [a. F. cousacre-r=It. 
consacrare:~Romanic consacrare, for L. cousecrare 
to CoNSECRATE.] ‘rans. To consccrate, dedicate. 

31491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. Xxxvi. 40. 0/1 
Ile was relygyous nnd professyd & consacred to god. 182. 
Lo, Berners Froiss. 1. ccclxix. 606 He was sacred ani 
anoynted .. with the holy ampell wherwt saynt Remy con- 
sacred Clouis. 1592 Sytvester Tri. Faith iit. 5 Stoutly 
consacring Their lives and soules to God, in suffering. 
31618 — Muiden'’s Blush Wks. (1621) 816 There was a 
Peach-Tree growing there amid God Camosh Temple, to 
him consacred, : 1 4 

Consaf, -saive, consaight, -sait, consail, 
consale, obs. ff. ConcretvE, ConcreIT, COUNSEL. 

Consa‘lutant, a. rerve—'". [ad. L. consali- 
tint-em, pt. pple.of consatitare to grect (unitedly).] 
ee ee 

31886 N. Wesr in Homilet. Rev. May (1886) 407_The 
whole crowd [will] bow, consalutant, to the incarnate One. 

+Consanate, v. Obs.-° [f. ppl. stem of L. 
cousduare.) ‘To heal’. Cockeram 1623. 

+Consa‘nguinate, v. Obs?  [f. as next 

+ -ATE3,] intr. To have affinity or kinship zw7¢h, 

x6ax Lapy M. Wrotn Urania 417 My friends .. being 
vnfit to consanguinate with miseric. 

Consanguine (kpnsx'ngwin), a. (st.) [a. F. 
consauguiu,-ine,ad, L. cousanguiuens: see below.) 
= CONSANGUINEOUS. Cousauguine Family: a 
name for a supposed early form of family constitu- 
tion: see quots. 1877-79. 

3610 Guituim Jferaldry 1. v. (1660) 64 My brother and I 
are consanguine in the first degree. 1633 Hevwoop Brazen 
Age 1, Wks. 1874 III. 199 Pitty away, hence thou con- 
sanguine loue. 1876 J. Evuis Cesar in ext 48 Con- 
sanguine with the Macedonian hero. 1877 L. H. MorGan 
Anc. Soctety 384 The Consanguine Family .. was founded 
upon the intermarriage of brothers and sisters, own and 
collateral, in a group. 3879 A. Lane in Encycl. Brit. UX, 
23/1 Mr. Morgan makes the systems of nomenclature proofs 
of the existence of the Consanguine and Punaluan families 
.. Looking at facts we find the consanguine family nowhere. 
1883 Pall Malt G, 11 July 4/2 There is no social ban what- 


CONSANGUINEAL. 


ever Upon any consanguine marriage .. not proliibited by 
the Code. 
b. as sé. A blood-relation. 

1goz C, Matuer Jfagn, Chr. v. ut. (1852) 252 An husband 
is forbidden to marry with the consanguines of his wife. 

Consanguineal (kensengwi'n/il), a. rare. 
[f. L. consanguine-us (see below)+-AL.] =Con- 
SANGUINE, CONSANGUINEOUS. 

1795 Hatuep Test. Proph. R. Brothers 20 Consanguineal 
and political alliances co-operate to point out the King. 

Consanguinean (kpnsxngwi'nzin), a. and sé. 
[f as prec. +-An.] : 

1. =Consancutneots ; as sé. a blood-relation. 

1827 Scort Napoleon viii. note, The consanguinean Saint 
Bonaventura. 1840 Tait's Afag, VII. 409 An eagle, a legi- 
timate consanguinean of the other imperial birds. 

2. Rowan Law. Related as children of the saine 
father: opposed to zéerine (of the same mother) ; 
pertaining to those so related. b.as sd. A brother 


or sister by the same father. 

1880 Muirueap tr. /astit. Gatus ut. § 23 Female agnates 
beyond the consanguinean degree of Pe fcaiase Ibid, 
516 Consanguineans were just agnates of the first class. 

+ Consa:nguined, f//. a. Ods. rare. Related 
by blood; =Consanauine, 

1846 Worcester cites Browne. A 

Consanguineonus (kensengwinsos), a. [f. 
L. consanguine-us of the same blood (f. con- + 
sanguis, sanguin- blood) +-ous.] 

1. Of the same blood, related by blood, akin; of 
or pertaining to those so related. 

r6or Suaks. Tred, N.u. iii 82 Am not I consanguinious? 
Am I not of her blood: tilly vally. 1656 S. Hottann Zara 
(1719) 89 Not like Aliens, hut as having consanguineous 
Allianee. 1781 Mrs. Turace in Mad. D'Arblay’s Diary 
§ Lett. IL. 109 Of this consanguineous fondness I have 
had little experience myself. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man Il. 
xxi. 403 A plan for aseertaining..whether or not con: 
sanguineous marriages are injurious to man. 

Jig. 1827 Bentuam Ration. Evidence Wks. 1843 VI. 351 
Consanguineous vices—vices that act in partnership. 

2. Roman Law, =CONSANGUINEAN 2. 

1861 Maine 4x. Law vy. (1870) 152 In the Customs of 
Normandy, the rule applies to uterine brothers only .. [In] 
Fe oe mde . extended it toconsanguiueous brothers, 
that is to sons of the same father by different wives. 

Consangui-neously adv., by common blood. 

3886 H. Hatt Soc. Eliz. Age 95 Half of the illustrious 
Sears of the day..were related to Elizabeth consanguine- 
ously. 

Consanguinity (kensengwiniti). [a. F. con- 
sanguiutté, ad. L. consanguinttat-eni blood-rela- 
tionship, f. covsanguine-us (ef. pree.) or its ele- 
ments: see -TY, 

1. The condition of being of the same blood ; 
relationship by deseent from a common ancestor ; 
blood-relationship. (Opposed to affinity, i.e. re- 


lationship by marriage.) 

1380 Wyeuir IVs. (1880) 95 Whanne a man hap weddid 
a womman sibbe to him in Howes of consanguinyte or kyn 
»» forboden in holy writt. ¢1q23 WryNntoun Crov. vi. vii. 
197 For of consangwinyte The thryd and thryd pai ware in 
gre. 1 Warner Add, Eng. (1612) 341 Ignorant are we 
not..of thy Consanguinitie with the Troians. 1606 Suaxs. 
Tr. & Cr. wy. ii. 103, I have forgot my Father: I know no 
touch of consanguinitie, 178: SMonLeTT Per. Pre. (1779) TL. 
xxxiti, 294 Duties of affection and consanguinity. 1855 
Mitman Lat, Chr. (1864) VI. xi. v. 443 He inhibited the 
marriage as within the fourth degree of consanguinity. 
1882 A. MACFARLANE Consanguinity 1 A notation capable 
of denoting any relationship of consanguinity or affinity. 

b. ¢ransf. Of plants: Generic or specifie affinity. 

@1682 Sir T, Browne Tracts (1684) 46 The nearer con- 
sanguinity there is between the cyons and the stock the 
readier comprehension is made, and the nobler fructifica- 
tion. 

+2. collect. Blood-relations, kin. Ods. rare. 

[1576 Fremine Panopl. Efist. Biijb, In writing to any 
of your affinitie or consanguinitie.] 170g Rows Biter un. 1, 
What if I did marry. .the Pastry-Cook'’s Daughter, I didn’t 
marry all her Scoundrel Consanguinity, I hope. 

3. fig. Oneness of nature ; relationship, affinity. 

1651 C, Cartwricnt Cert. Relig. 1. 112 The consanguinity 
of doctrine. 1777 Jounson Let, to Mrs. Thrale 27 Oct., 
Such is the consanguinity of our intellects. 1862 H. 
Serencer First Princ. u. xv. § 124 Between the painted 
window, the prayer-book on which its light falls, and the 
adjacent monument, there is consanguinity. 

+ Consa‘rcinate, v. Ods. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
consarcinare, f. con- together + sarcindre to pateh, 
botch.] ¢rans. To patch together. 

1610 J. Dove Advt. Seminaries 53 Which booke is nothing 
else but an vndigested Chaos, or Miscellanea of halfe sen- 
tences rudely consarcinated together. 1628 Prynng Cens. 
Cozens 26 He hath inserted this Prayer, consarcinated and 

atched out of sundry other prayers. 1633 — Histriom. 106 

tage-playes .. consarcinated of sundry merry, ludicrous 
offictous artificial] lies. 1656 in BLount Glossogr. 

Consarcina‘tion. ? Oés. [n. of action f. pree.: 
see -ATION.] Patching together; conver. anything 
patched up, a heterogeneous eombination. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Ado, Learn. 452 Performed .. 
more truly, by a new Text, than by such a Consarcination. 
3829 Hoce in Blackw, fag. XXV.741 If the consarcina- 
tion of their sony ality is taken into account. 1853 F. 
Saunpers Sala. ye Solitary Pref, 1 Our Salad—a con- 
sarcination of many good things for the literary palate. 

Consate, -sayti(e, -sceyt(e, obs. ff. Concert. 

Consaud, obs. f. Consounp, eomfrey. 
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Consave, -sawe, -sayfe, -sayvo, ctc., obs. 
ff. ConcEIVE, 

+ Consce'nd, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. conscend-tre 
to ascend, mount, f. con- together + scandtre to 
climb, mount.] ¢ravs, To ascend. 

1538 Leann //in, IL. 54 Conscending a Hillet even ther 
by..I cam to a Village about a Mile of caullid Fosse. 

So + Consce’nsion [L. consccnsio} Obs.—° 
, 1656 Biount Glossogr., Conscension, a mounting, or climb- 
ing up, a leaping on horse-back, 1658 in Piutuirs. 

Conscience (kenféns). Forms: 3- con- 
science, 3-6 concienco, 4-6 conciens, -cyens, 
-sience, -syence, -syens, -sciens, -scycnco, (5 
consions, 6 concyence, conchons, consyenes, 
sconscyence, 7 contience). [a. F. conscience 
(cunscience) 1athe. (=Pr. conciencia, cosstencia, 
Sp. conctencta, It. cosctensa), ad. L. conscientia 
privity of knowledge (with another), knowledge 
within oneself, consciousness, conscience, f. con- 
sctent- pt. pple. of conscire, f. con- together + scire 
toknow; thus conscire alii to know along with 
another, to he privy with another to a matter, 
thenee, conscire sibi to know with oneself only, to 
know within one’s own inind, 

, In ME, conscience took the place of the earlier term Inwit 
in all its senses; cf. OHG, giwizza, Ger. gewissen, con- 
science, The word is etymologically, as its form shows, a 
noun of condition or function, like sezence, Arescience, intelli. 
gence, prudence, etc., and as such originally had no plural: 
a man or a people had sore or éess conscience, But in 
sense 4 it came gradually to be thought of as an individual 
entity, a member or organ of the mental systein, of which 
each man possessed one, and thus it took a and p/ural. So 
my conscience, your conscience, Was understood to mean no 
longer our respective shares or amounts of the common 
quality conscience, but to he two distinct individual coz- 
Scfences, mine and yours. Where the word has continued 
to be used without the article, as in ‘the dictates of con 
science’, orig. parallel to ‘the dictates of prudence’ or ‘of 
common sense’, the prevalent tendency is to personify 
Conscience as ‘this Deity in my bosom’. In the 15-16th c., 
the word appears to have been often, hy reason of its final 
ssonnd, associated with plurals like cor/s, drains, bowels, as 
fatience is still in dialects. Cf. the illiterate spellings 
constons, conchouns, etc. : hence apparently conscton- in Con: 
SCIONABLF,, CONSCIONED, ConscioNnLess.] 

I. Inward knowledge, consciousness ; inmost 
thought, mind. 

+1. Inward knowledge or eonsciousness ; internal 
conviction. Ods. 

cr3z5 FALE. Addit, P. A.1088 For I dar say, with con- 
ciens sure..Ilis lyf wer loste an-vnder mone. 1382 
Wyeur Hed. x. 2 The worschipers clensid oonys, hadden 
no conscience of synne ferthermore. 1533 Morr Le#. to 
T. Cromwell Wks. 1424/2 For the conscience of mine 
own true faithful hart and deuocion toward him. 1561 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst. nu. 78 Discouraged and throwen 
down with conscience of his own miserie, 1633 Be. 1DALe 
Hard Texts 227 A good man shall .. enjoy the conscience 
of his own integrity. 1651 Hospes Govt. § Soc. xvi. § 1. 262 
Mankind, from conscience of its own weaknesse. 1667 
Mitton ?, £. vit. 502 Her vertue and the conscience of her 
worth, 1711 STEELE Sfec/, No. 153 @ 2 The Conscience of 
a good Fame. 1719 Dr For Crusoe (1840) I. 104 Without 
sense of good, or conscience of evil. 1744 Harris Shree 
Treat, mM, x1, (765) 200 A Conscience of haying done no- 
thing, but what is consonant to our Duty. @1745 Swier 
Serm. Test. Conse, Wks. 1745 VIIL. 233 The word Con- 
science popes, signifies, that knowledge which a man 
hath within himself of his own thoughts and actions. [1869 
Swinsurne “ss. § Stud, (1875) 221 The conscience of this 
sharpens and exasperates the temper of his will.] 

+b. Internal or mental recognition or acknow- 


ledgement of somcthing. Oés. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Cor. viii, 7 Sothli summe with conscience 
of ydol til now eten as thing offrid to ydols [Crane., Gener, 
some hauing conscience because of the idol; 61x with 
conscience of the idole; Kev. V. 1881, some, being used 
until now to the idol]. 1528 Tinpate Wicked Alammon 
Whks. (Parker Soc.) I. 92 Without conscience of God, and 
without knowledge of the true intent of fasting. 

+c. Knowledge, feeling, sense. Ods. {So in Lat.J 

3563-87 Foxe A. § Af, (1684) III. 50 His judgement in 
religion..was grounded upon no firm conscience of doctrine, 

+2. Inmost thought ; mind, ‘heart’, Ods. 

¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1196 Pe lede lay. .Compast in his 
conctence to quat pat cace my3t Mene cher amount. ¢ 1500 
Lancelot 1462 If yow has maad Thi contessione.. And in thi 
conciens thinkith perseuere. 1529 Wotsev in Four C. Eng. 
Lett, 10 Ye knowe in your lernyng and consyens. ¢ 1540 
Pilgr. T. 197 in Thynne Animadz. App. i, Dessyring him 
to show me what he thought, in his consciens whan he 
had sought. 1611 Suaxs, Cyd, 1. vi. 116 "Tis your Graces 
That from my mutest Conscience, to my tongue, Charmes 
this report out. , 

+b. Zo speak or tell one’s conscience: to speak 

one’s mind, express one’s own convietion. Oés, 

1863-87 Foxe A. Jf, (1684) ITI. 467, Iam not bound to 
tell you my Conscience of your demands. 1599 Suaxs. 
flen. V, 1. 1.123 By my troth, I will speake my conscience 
of the King. a 

+3. Reasonableness, understanding, 


Obs. rare. (Cf. an all conscience, 10.) 

3607 Suaxs. 7imon u. ii. 184 Why dost thou fog 2 canst 
thou the conscience lacke, To tlinke I shall lacke friends. 

II. Consciousness of right and wrong; moral 

sense. 

4. The internal acknowledgement or recognition 
of the moral quality of one’s motives and actions ; 
the sense of right and wrong as regards things for 


‘sense’. 
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CONSCIENCE. 


which one is responsible; the facnlty or principle 
which pronounees upon the moral quality of one’s 
aetions or motives, approving the right and eon- 
demning the wrong. 

Opinions as to the nature, function, and authority of 
conscience are widely divergent, varying from the con- 
ception of the mere exercise of the ordinary judgement on 
moral questions, to that of an infallible guide of conduct, 
a sort of deity within us. Popularly, the word is often 
used for the whole moral nature; for its gradual individual- 
ie and personification in this sense, see note in etymo- 
logy. 

atz25 Ancr. R. 306 Widinnen us suluen, nre owune con- 
science, bet is, ure inwit, vorkuliinde hire suluen mid pe 
fure of sunne. _@ r300 Cursor AI. 26747 (Cott.) [Pai] will 
noght ..wit scrift pair conscience ma clene. ¢ 1325 Afefr. 
dfont, 32 And my consciens gan me meld, It schawed thar 
ful openlye That I led mi lif wrangwislie. 1340 Hamrote 
Pr. Conse. 6574 Pe tende payne es gnawyng with-in Of 
conscience pat bites als vermyn. ¢ 1400 A’ow. Hose 6452 
That prest may never. .knowe the conscience aright Of hyin 
that is undir his cure. 1477 Hart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 1 
Whiche grace .. droof me by reson and conscience. 1513 
More Asch. //7. Wks. 58/1 Such as had wit.. & had no 
scrupilouse consience. 1555 Even Decades 96 His giltie 
conscience put him in feare. 1581 Marneck BA. of Notes 248 
‘The conscience verilie is the knowledge, indgement, & 
reason of a man, whereby euerie man in himselfe, and in his 
owne minde, being made priuie to euerie thing, yt he either 
hath cominitted or not comunitted, doe cither condemne or 
acquite himself. 596 Suaks. A/erch, Veo itt. 1602 — 
flam. Ww. i. 83 Thus Conscience does make Cowards of vs 
all. @160z W. Pernins Disc. Conscience Whs, (1603! 610, 
I say that conscience is a part of the mind or understand. 
ing, to show that conscience is not a bare knowledge or 
judgement of the understanding (as men commonly write), 
but a natural power, faculty, or created quality, from which 
knowledge and judgement proceed as effects. 1651 Hloupis 
Leviath, xxix, A man's couscience and his judgment is the 
same thing, and, as the judgment, so also the conscience 
may be erroneous. 1667 Mitton /’. 2. 11. 195 And I will 
place within thent as a guide My Umpire Couscience. 1690 
loekr ffi, Und. ui. § 8 Conscience .. is nothing else 
but_onr own Opinion or Judgment of the moral Rectitnde 
or Praviry of our own Actions. 1725 Burien Ser. ii, 
This faculty of conscience .. was placed within to be our 
proper governor; to direct and regulate all under prin. 
ciples, passions, and motives of action. ‘This is its right 
and office : thus sacred its authority. 1735-8 Botincproke 
Ox Parties 8 Conscience alone detcrmines their Conduct. 
1823 Byron /sland 1. vi, Man’s conscience is the oracle of 
God. 1858 Frovpr /fist. Hag. IIL. xvi. 360 Liberty of 
conscience has become a law of modern thought. 1872 FE. 
Peacock AMabed t/eron ii. 17 With several twinges of con- 
science. 1882 J. H. Beenr Aef. CA. Eng. I. 30 The 
conscience of the country turned against him. 1884 ‘I’. 
Fowter Progr. Moradity 29 In any tenable sense of the 
term, conscience stands simply for the aggregate of our 
moral opinion re-inforced by the moral sanction of self 
approbation and self-disapprobation. 1885 Mantisr at 
Types Eth. Theory UL. 50. Mod. ‘he conscience of the 
country is now awake to the wrong. 

b. qwith @ and flurad.) 

1382 Wyeiir 2 Cor, v. rt Sothli I hope and in 3oure con- 
sciencis vs for to be knowun [1388 that we ben opyn also in 
goure consciencis]. 1483 Cath. Angd. 75 A Consciens, cov: 
sciencia, 1548-9 (Mar.) Bh. Com, Prayer Offices 34 ‘They 
whose consciences by synne are accused. 1610 SuAaKs. 
Zemp. u. i, 278, I feele not This Deity in my bosome: 
Twentie consciences ‘hat stand ’twixt me and Millaine, 
candied be they, And melt, ere they mollest! 1669 70 
Marveut Corr. Wks, 1875 IIL. 307 Under pretence of tender 
consciences. @1853 RoperTSON Serv, Ser. ut. xvi. 200 We 
come into this world with a moral seuse; or to speak 
more Christianly, with a conscience. 1863 Saf, Aev. 199 
Paley once said, as an excuse for signing a document in the 
teeth of his expressed convictions, that he was not rich 
enough to keep a conscience, 2 

e. For conscience sake [modern grammarians 
have introduced the apostrophe, corsczence’, to in- 
dieate the possessive relation: see SAKE]; for the 
sake of, out of regard to, conscience. 

1826 Tixpae 1 Cor x. 25 What soever is sole in the 
market, that cate, and axe no questions for conscience sake 
{so r6zz, r88r). 1607 Sttaks. Cor. u. iti. 36 The fourth 
would returne for Conscience sake, 1647 CLaRENDON ///sf. 
Reb, (1702) 1. 1. 87 All men would have submitted to it for 
Conscience sake. 1735 Dx For am. /nstruct. 1. iv. 1841) 
I. 92 You will suffer for conscience-sake. 1748 Haartiry 
Observ. Man . iv. 372 Good Men ought to submit to rhe 
Ecclesiastical Powers that be, for Conscience-sake. 1876 
Mason £ng. Gram. (ed. 21) 28 Sometimes the possessive 
case in... nouns that end in s, .v, or ce, is merely marked 
by placing an apostrophe after the word.. But this practice 
is now nearly obsolete, except im a few common instances, 
as, ‘for conscience’ sake’, ‘for goodness’ sake’. 


d. Good conscicnce: an approving conscience ; 
a conscionsness that onc’s acts, or one’s moral 
state, are right; + also formerly, a well-rcgulated 
or sound conscienee, one which judges correctly 
(obs.). Bad, evil consciences an accusing or con- 
demning conscience; a eousciousness of having 


done wrong, or of being in a wrong moral state. 
a1340 Hamrotr Psadfer Ixxxviiili]. 13 Thabor. .and her- 
mon..in bi name ihesu sall glade thorgh goed eotayeice: 
1382 Wycir 1 74, i. 19 Hauynge feith and good con- 
science. 1523 Will of Burwell (Somerset Ho.), Persones 
of right or of good conscience. 1573 G. Harvey Letter. 
Bk. 9, 1 wil do as_men of best consciences do. 1612 Binie 
Transl. Pref. 6 This seemeth to argue a bad cause, or a 
bad conscience, or both. 1625 Burcrs Personal Tithes 24 
A good conscience .. will sooner suspect_his owne heart of. 
couetousnesse, then his Pastors. 1631 T. Powett Jor of 
ali Trades 161 There is no coward to an ill conscience. 
1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. 1. ii. 24 A good conscience 
therefore will tell you that if.. you have ~~ a prey of 
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him .. you are bound to make restitution, 1744 Harris 
Three Treat, Wis. (1841) 8 What is that comfort of a 
good conscience? 187 J. Witson Noctes in Blackw. Mag. 
Apr. 476 That sweet sound sleep that is the lot o’ a gude 
conscience. oe : 
III. Conscientious observance or practice ; ten- 
derness of conscience. 
+5. Conscientious observance or reverence of, or 


regard /o, Ods. 

1382 Wyeutr 1 Pet. ii. 19 Forsothe this is grace, if for con- 
science of God ony man suffrith sorewes. 1483 Plamptou 
Corr. p. xcv, Any article .. which hy reason of consions of 
right oweth or should be reformed. 1606 G. W[oopcocke] 
tr. Hist. Fostine 113, Preferring the concience of their 
oath made to his father, before their latter promise. 1607 
Torset. Four, Beasts (1673) 585 1f they have any con- 
science of publique good. 1654 Wirtock Zoctoma Av, 
They .. tin meer Conscience to publike Benefit) have de- 
priv’d themselves of so great a Propriety. 1671 H. M. tr. 
Erasm. Collog. 102 It's a wicked thing, for the conscience 
of the day, to suffer our brother to perish. 

+6. Practice of, or conformity to, what is right, 
equity; regard to the dictates of conscience ; con- 
scientiousness. Oés. or arch. 

1393 Gowrr Conf. I. 62 An ypocrite is this, A man which 
feigneth conscience. 1538 Starkey England iv. 121 By- 
cause hyt leynyth to equyte and consyence..} wyl..graunt 
thys to you. 191 Lamsarpr Arch. (1635) 16 x t onely 
according to meere Right, and Law, but also after Equitie 
and good Conscience. 1604 SHaks. Oth, u. iii. 203 ‘Their 
best Conscience, Is not to leaue ‘t vndone, but kept vn- 
knowne. 1611 — Went. T.1v. iv. 660, 1 cannot with con- 
science take it. 1638 //aislton [Papers (Camden) 53, 1 
ame sure in thent itt proceeds not out of conseince, bot 
meirlic .. {they] durst not for feare irritat the Couenanters. 
1767 BLackstonr Comm. TH. 328 A..had the legal. .posses- 
ston of the land, but B.. was in conscience and equity to 
have the profits and disposal of it, 1772 Mackenzie Afan 
of World 1. xv, Some folks, 10 be sure, would take more, 
but I love conscience in these matters. 1869 SwixecRse 
Ess. & Strad. (1875) 283 They both impress us with a belief 
.. in the care and conscience with which their scenes were 
wrought out. 

tb. 7o do one’s conscicnce: to act according to 
one’s sense of right. Ods. 

1691 T. fate] Acc. New Invent, p. xcvili, Magistrates 
are great Blessings. .if they dare do their Conscience. 

+ 7. Tenderness of feeling, tender-heartcdness. 

1385 Cuaucer £.G, W, 1253 Dido, O sily wemen .. fful 
of pite, of trouthe, of concience. ¢ 1386 — /’rel. 150 Al was 
conscience and tendre herte. 1393 Gower Conf II]. 200 
Pompeie sigh his pacience And ce pite with conscience. 

+ 8. Tenderness of conscience with regard to an 
act, scruple; also eompnnction, remorse. Oés. 

€1400 Maunnev, (1839) xxiii. 249 Pei han gret conscience 
and holden it for a gret synne to casten a knyf in the fuyr. 
1467 Pastor Lett. No. 573 11. 303 Master Brakley owt for 
to be in gret consyens for syche thyngs as he had doone 
and seyd..in proving of Sir John Fastolfys wyll, 1475 
Bk, Noblesse 34 King Lowes haveng grete conscience 
that he heelde bethout title of right the duchie of Nor- 
mandie, 1523 Lo. Berners Frofss. 1. ccclxxxi. 641 But the 
bysshop had conscience to let hym dye. 1608 Fltrron A 
Defence ui. 102 Vou haue so misused these things .. that 
we can no longer continue them, without great conscience. 

+b. A matter of conscience; somcthing about 


which scruples are or should be felt: cf. 11. Ods. 

1557 Nortut tr. Guenara's Diall Pr. 83 v/2 Yo kepe two 
wiues among the christians, is a great conscience. /4fd. 
1974/1 To a prince there can be no greater shame, nor 
conscience, then to beginne warres .. to mainteine his owne 
pleasure. 

IV. Phrases (from II and IT). 

9. Upon, in (one's) conscience: by one’s sense 
of right, upon one’s word, truly. So in assevera- 
tions dy, 217, 01, o my conscience. Also, as a mere 
exclamation of surprisc, ete., my conscience! or 
simply conscience ! (Sc.). 

exago S, Eng. Leg. t. 120/469 Ich hadde lothz bi mi con- 
cience don holi churche wov3. 1393 Gower Conf. HI. 108 
But upon youre conscience, Min holy fader, demeth ye. 
1593 Suaks. 3 //en. VI, 1. iii. 113, Now Warwicke, tell me 
euen vpon thy conscience Is Edward your true King? r6ox 
— Twel, N. i. i. 33 In my conscience sir, I do not care for 
yon, 1613 — //en, VIII, v. iv. 42 O' my couscience twenty 
of the Dog-dayes now reigne in‘s Nose, 1655 W. F. Aleteors 
ut. 17 Some merrie fellow which of his conscience thinketh 
them not to be above three yards about. 1818 Scotr A’od 
Roy xxiii, ‘Ah !—Eh !—Oh I" exclaimed the Bailie. ‘My 
conscience !—it's impossible—and yet—no! Conscience, it 
canna be!’ 

10. Jz (all) conscience, + of (all) conscience: in 
reason or fairness, by all that is right or reason- 


able (collog.). 


1568 Asp. PARKER Corea isa) e, I cannot of conscience 
favour them therein. 1592 Dav Ang. Secretarie t. (1625) 109 
What in conscience the poore man is then able to pay, In re- 
spect of the other charges. 1608 Suaks, Per.tv. il. 23 They 
are too unwholesome, a conscience. 1623 Maapetr. A /e- 
man's Gusman & Alf, 240 It is time inough, of conscience. 
31645 Howrtt Leff, 1.295 This is enough in conscience. 
1649 Be. Hart. Cases Conse. 1, iii. 29 The seller is bound 
in conscience .. to intimate unto ie buyer these faulty 

ualities. 1630 B. Discoliiininiumn 2 He seems to be a 
sentleman of too much understanding, of all Conscience. 
rzor Swirt Contests Nobles §& Com. Wks. 1755 Iku It 
ts too soon in all conscience to repeat thiserroragain. 1768 
Sterne Sent, Yourn., [fotel at Paris, | have enough in 
conscience, Eugenius, said 1, 1797 Extz. Boxuore Kambles 
Mfr, Frankl; L 52 ‘And enough too, of all conscience’, 
exclaimed I, 1886 Besant Children of Gibeon , xxvii, 
The matter, which was bad enough in all conscience, 

ll. A matter of conscience: a matter in which 
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conscicnce is concerned ; hence fo make (a thing) 
a matter of conscience: to treat or deal with it 
conscientiously or according to the dictates of con- 
science. Zo make (a) conscience (obs, or arch.): to 
make it a matter of conscience, to have scruples 
about, to seruple. So +o /hink if no conscience ; 
also +/o have (a) conscience; sce 8. 

1526 TixoaLe Nowe, xiv. 23 He that maketh conscience 
{x6rz doubteth] is dampned if he eate. 1579 Lyty Euphues 
(Arb.) 92 Thou hast thought it no conscience to betray me. 
1586 Wer Earle Leycester 25 Therefore have we litle 
reason to trust her in that, wherof shee maketh so small 
aconscience. 16a5 Purcuas Pilgrimes u. 1276 They will 
..make more conscience to breake a Fast, than to commit 
a Murther. 167: H. M. tr. Erasu, Collog. 69, I make 
conscience to say thou lyest. 1685 H. Mone Cursory Ref. 
at For my part, I] should make a conscience in ahusing the 
World with such Trash. 1685 Baxter es Hae éccae ie 
Mait. xxvii.6 Arch-hypocrites make conscience of Ceremony, 
and make no conscience of Perjury. 17422 De For Plagne 
(1754) 12 If he be one that makes Conscience of his Duty. 
1788 Paiestirny Lect. Hist. 1. ti. 24 A man who made no 
conscience of any villany. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits ix. 
146 [He] makes a conscience of persisting in it. 

12. To have the conscience: to consider or hold 
it right (¢o do something); hence fronically, to 
have the assurance or effrontery (/o. .). 

1690 Davpen Amphitryou (T. s.v. Cool v.), 1... saw him 
knocking at the gate; and_} had the conscience to let him 
cool his heels there. 1856 R.A. VauGuan A/ystics (1860) I. 
vi, iii. 170 He had the conscience to expect that we magis- 
trates would meddle in his dispute and take his part. A/od. 


He actually had the conscience to ask the question in my | 


own house. 

13. Case of conscience: see Case sb! 7, 
of conscience; see COURT. 

V. Transferred applications. 

+14. =BeELLarMIne. Obs. 

1643 W. Cartwricnt Ordinary, Like a larger jug that 
some men call A bellarmine, but we a conscience, 

15. Weck. = BREASTPLATE 3 b. 

1874 Knicut Dict, Mech., Conscience, a plate resting 
against the drill-head and enabling the pressure of the breast 
or hand to be brought upon the drill. A palette. ; 

VI. 16. Comb. a, objective, as comsctence- 
pacifying, t wasting, ppl. adjs.; b. instrumental 
and locative, as conscience - harried, -haunted, 
~fricked, -smitten, -siricken, -struck, ppl. adjs.; ¢. 
attrib., as conscience-qualm, -scruple ; conscience 
clause, a clause in an act or law to ensure respect 
for the consciences of those affected, sfec. one pro- 
viding for the withdrawal of children in public 
schools from religious teaching disapproved by 
their parents ; conscienee money, money sent to 
relieve the conscience, ¢.g. in payment of a tax 
previously evaded, esf. in conuexion with the in- 
come-tax ; conseience-wise adv., in relation to 
conscience. 

1870 W. E. Forster Sf. Mo. Com. 17 Feb., After a 
limited period we attach what is called a “conscience clause. 
1888 Spectator 30 pe 875 So long as the conscience 
clause is strictly enforced, and all parents are allowed to 
withdraw their children from the moral and_ religions 
education given if they disapprove it. 1662 Eart Onrery 
State Lett. (1743) HL. 379 He ney be not faithful to the 
“conscience-engagement. 1726 De For Jlist, Devil u. 
vii. (1840) 262 A timorous, “conscience-harried..wretch. 
1885 I}, Coxwav Family Affair i, ‘Those tender-minded 
persons who send “conscience money to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, aie Fravet. Fount, Life ti, 32 “Con- 
science-pacifying and soul-quieting Blood. 1860 Pusry 
Min. Proph. 447 Just to satisfy their *conscience-qualms, 
1880 Browninc Dram, Idylls, Pietro, Pricks which 
passed for conscience-scruples. 1849 Muss Murock Ogdl- 
vies (1875) 37 “Conscience-smitten for tbe little notice she 
had taken of her cousin. 1819 Suntory Cenc?’ w. ii. 39 Ye 
“conscience-stricken cravens. 3830 Scott Jru/, 24 June, 
A kind of necessity which seems to haunt “conscience. 
struck men, 1646 FULLER Wonnded Conse, (1841) 278 The 
committing of a *conscience-wasting sin. 3702 VANBRUGI 
False Friend u, He never goes without a dram of *con- 
science-water about him, to set matters right again. 1845 
T.W. Coir Puritanism 205 ‘Their ancestors, "conscience- 
wise considered, were better men than they are. 


Conscienced (kgn{énst), pp/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED4.] Having a conscience (of such a kind) ; as 
in lender-conscienced, etc. 

31530 Patsor. 323/1 Scrupulouse, nyce conscyensed. 
Wiitinton 7udlyes Offices 1. (1840) 19 They semed to 
well conscyenced men. 165: Baxter /af. Haft, 106 Any 
tender conscienced Christian. 1863 Mrs. C. CLarke 
Shaks. Char. x. 257 We is light-moraled, loose-conscienced. 


Conscienceless (kgnfénslés), ¢. [f. as prec. 
+ -LESS.] Devoid of conscience, conscientious 
scruples, or moral sense; characterized by habitual 


disregard of conscience or of moral law. 

a 1420 Hoccreve De Keg. Princ. 23 Whan I was yonge, | 
was fulle recheles.. And amonge other conscienceles. 1583 
Baptncton Commands, vi. (1637) 54 As did the Judges of 
Susanna, and as many consciencelesse men in these dayes 
doe, a 1600 Hooxer £ecl, Pol, vu, xxiv. § 7 Conscienceless 
and wicked patrons, 31606 Be. Haun Afed?t. u, § 77 Riches 
come seldom easily, to a good man; seldom hardly, to the 
conscienceless. 388: A, M. Fairpairn Stud, Life Christ 
xiii, 222 A seared and conscienceless ruffian. 

b. transf. of actions, ete, : 

1 ALLEN Admon, 24 By which Machivelian, godlesse, 
and consciencelesse course. 1623 R. Bernarp Look beyond 
Luther Ep. Ded. 3 A iust punishment., for their conscience- 
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CONSCIONABLE. 


lesse liuing. 1883 American VII. 187 The stigma of con- 
scienceless policy. 

Hence Consciencelessly adv., Comscience- 
lessness. 

«1603 T, Cartwricut Confut, Rhem. N. T. (1618) 694 So 
securely and consciencelesly to passe by the least of Gods 
commandements. 1882 Sfectator 22 Apr. 522 {It} shows 
the..consciencelessness of the Secret Committee. 

+ Covnsciencely, adv. Obs.-'. [f. Conscience 
+-L¥2.] = CoNSCIENTIOUSLY. 

1476 Paston Lett. No. 780 IT}. 167 As wele and as ryght- 
fully and as consciensly as I can for both the partyes. 

Conscient (kgnftént), 2. (sd.) Now rare or 
Obs, [ad. L. conscient-em, pr. pple. of conscire to 
be conscious. Also in F. (19th c.).] Conscious, 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xxiii. § 12 As if he were con- 
sciente to himselfe that he had pass bis parte wel. 188 
J. Darrece in Argosy XXX. 200 With a morhid cun- 
ning only half-conscient of its own motives. 

b. as sb, A conscious being. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) THI. 459, | may believe 
myself a conscient, not a consciousness. .nor a perceptivity, 
but a perceptive spirit, 

Ilence + Comsciently adv. Obs. 

1616 Lane Sg.’s Tale 208 And that the traiter consctent. 
Nie shall feele, i 

+Conscie‘ntial, «. Obs. rare. [f. L. con- 
sctenlia conscience + -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
conscience. 

1633 T. Apams £2xf.2 Peter ti. 19 Now liberty is fourfold, 
corporal, consciential, spiritual, and sensual. 

+ Conscientional, a. Obs. rare. ? 

1652 Gaute Magastrom. 103 Let it rest (from their own 
con! ession) a conscientionall, accidentall event, 

Conscientious (kenfire'nfos), 2. [ad. F. con- 
scienlieux (16th c. in Littré), med.L. conscientiés- 
us, £. conscientia: see -ovs.] 

1. Of persons: Obedient or loyal to conscience; 
habitually governed by a sense of duty; scrupu- 
lous. 

1611 Cotcr., Conscientien2z, conscientious. .of a good con- 
science, full of conscience. 1655 Futter Cd. Hist. v.i. $15 
{He} had found. .many Lay-men as consciencious as Clergy- 
men in discharging this Trust. 1745 De Foe’s Eng. Trades- 
sant (1841) I. vil. 55 A conscientious tradesman, 1882 Miss 
Brappon A/nt. Royal 1. iii. 78 He is a conscientious person, 
and knows his duty, 

2. Of conduct, ete,: Of or pertaining to con- 
science ; done according to conscience, scrupulous, 

@ 1631 Donne Serm, x. ror D, Of those that goe with out 
those Conscientiouse Deliberations. 1736 Butter Anal. 
1. vil, Wks. 1874 1. 140 To live in the conscientious practice 
of all that is good. 180 Kincstev A/t. Locke i, She be- 
came a Baptist from conscientious scruples. 1878 R, Siup- 
son Sch, Shaks, 1. 74 The Archbishop returned his easy 
insolence with a..conscientious purpose of revenge, ___ 

+b. Constituting a matter of conscience, bind- 
ing on the conscience. Ods. rare. 

1636 Buunt Voy. Levant (ed. 2) 101 The Authors of poss 
stition when they finde Customes very usefull .. plant them 
amongst their other Ceremonies, and make them conscien- 
tious. 

+3. Conscious (9f), Obs. 

1648 Fairrax RKemonstrance 36 Either not bound, or not 
conscientious of his bonds. 1654 WutLock Zootontia 14% 
The Heretick (guilty and consciencious to himselfe of Refu- 
tability). a@16g6 Br. Elatn Tracts (1677) 18: He that is 
conscientious of his sin. 

Conscientiously (kpnfienfasli), adv. [f. 
pree. + -LY%,] In a conscientious manner; in 
accordance with one’s sense of duty ; scrupulously. 

a 1660 Hammonp IVks. HH. 281 (R.) Conscientiously obliged 
not to take it into his own hands. «1736 Soutu (J), Sin 
does not therefore cease to be sin, because a man com- 
mitted it conscientiously. 1874 Parker Goth. Archit. 1, 
iii. 98 The east end... was carefully and conscientiously 
restored ,. by G. G. Scott. 1882 Howes in Longst. 
Mag. \. 45 The village is conscientiously clean, 

Conscientiousness (kpnfijenfasnés). [f. as 
prec, + -NESS. J 

1. The quality of being conscientious; loyalty 
to conscience. 

One of the faculties to which phrenologists have allotted a 
special organ or region of tbe brain, held to produce the 
sentiment of obligation, duty, justice, and injustice. 

163: Donxe in Selections (1840) 204 Is fraud, and cir- 
cumvention so sure a way, of attaining God's blessings, as 
industry and conscientiousness is? 165: Baxter /nf Saft, 
159 Any other Protestant that hath any profession of Con- 
scientiousness. 1828 Coomae Constit. Man ii. § 4 Conscien- 
tiousness stands in the midway between self and other 
individuals, 1868 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art Add. 206 A 
steady conscientiousness which seeks to do its duty wher- 
ever it may be placed. 

+b. Const. of Obs. 

1654 Whittock Zootemia 179 Constancy of Faith, and 
conscienciousnesse of Duty. 1667 H. More Div, Dial, 11, 
xxvii, (1713) 246 What an early Conscienciousness {I had] of 
approving my self to [God]. 

2. = CONSCIOUSNESS 2. Obs. rare. 

1654 GATAKER Dise, Apol. 9 Who hazards the loss of being 
reputed a good man, that he might not loose the realitie, 
and conscientiousness of it, ee ’ 

Conscionable (kgnfenib’!), 2. Now app. 
Obs., but cf. UnconscionaBLe. [Found with its 
compounds, and ConscIoneD, in first half of 16the. 
These, with ConscronLEss, appear to be popnlar 
formations from couscion, taken as a singular of 


conscten-ce (see note to the latter) + -aABLE: cf. 


CONSCIONABLENESS. 
Jashion-able. (Sec F, Wall Eugi. Adjectives in 


-able, 1877, 65.)] ’ 

+1. Having a conscience (= ConscionrD), as in 
tender-conscionable; having a good conscience ; 
govemed by conscience; conscientious, scrupulots. 

1849 Latimer 5th Serwe. bef Edw. VI. (Arb.) 145 There 
were..in both houses, a greate manye learned men, con- 
scionable men, wyse men. 1582 HuLoet, Conscionable or 
hauynge a good conscience, refigiosus. 1583 STUBBES Anat, 
<idus. 1. 52 Conscionable iu their dealings as well toward 
the poore as toward the rich. 1604 Suaxs, O#A. ti. i. 242. 
1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts 240 True hearted to God, and 
conscionable in their ways. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div. 

13 Tender conscionable christians. 1708 Mrs. Centtivre 

uste Body wm. iv, You and my ntost conscionable Guardian 
here. .plotted and agreed, to chouse a .. Gentleman, out of 
a Hundred Pound. aaa 

tb. Ilaving conscience of, conscientionsly re- 
gardful or observant of. Oés. 

164: Hinpe ¥. Bruen xvi. 32 Conscionable of that one 
thing which is needfull, with Mary. 1655 Gouge's Cont. 
Hed, Life, He was in speciall manner conscionable of the 
Lords day. 

+c. In bad sense ; Over-scrupulous. Obs. 

1628 Be. Hate Contemp. O. T. w.i, The same Devil .. 
speaks still in our scoffers, and calls Religion Hypocrisie, 
conscionable care, singularity. 

2, Of actions, etc.: Showing regard for, or con- 
formable to, conscience ; conscientious, scrupulous. 

1582 Bentiev Alon. Matrones wu. 268 Conscionable obe- 
dience towards me. 1642 Rocers Naaman 384 Conscion- 
able discharge of the taske imposed upon us. 1672 MARVELL 
Reh. Transp. 1. 115 Truly a very fair and conscionable 
Reckoning! 1702 é MATHER Magn. Chr. vv xvii. (1852) 
235, Yielding more hearty and conscionable obedience to 
civil magistrates. ‘ 

+3. Ofor belonging to conscience orequity. Ods.—! 

1672 Cowell's Interpr., Court of Requests ..is a Court of 
Equity, of the saine nature with the Ghee but inferior 
to it, being principally instituted for the help of snch Peli- 
tioners as in conscionable cases deal by Supplication with 
his Majesty. z 

+b. Equitable, just. Ods.-' 

1661 BramHate Fust Vind. iv. 60 To justifie their pre- 
tended title, or to render them .. lawful and conscionable 
possessours. 

Conscionableness. ? 00s. [f. prec. + 
-NESS,.] Conscientiousness, scrupulousness; equity, 
reasonableness. 

1614 Br. Hate Recoll, Treat. (1617) 477 Of faith. joy, 
conscionablenesse. 164x ‘SmectymNuus’ Artsw. § 16 (1653) 
67 Witnesse their conscionablenesse in managing their 
Charges. 1730-6 Bauey (folio), Conscionadleness, knowing 
withip foneself. 1755 Jounson, Conscionableness, equity, 


reasonableness. 

Conscionably (kgnfanabli), adv. ? Ods. (£ 
as prec. +-LY?.] 

NE Conscicntiously, according to conscience ; 


with conscicntions or scrupulous eare. Oés. 

1552 Huort, Conscionably, or with a good conscience, 
religiose, 1880 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 993 Who could more 
eloquently or conscionably note the disparities and differ. 
ences? 1615 W. Lawson Orch. $ Gard. tu. i. (1668) 2 Such 
a Gardener as will conscionably .. travel in your Orchard. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt, xiv. 9 How conscion. 
ably should bad Oaths be avoided, and good ones kept | 

2. Reasonably, fairly, moderately. ? Ods. 

ce! Dekker Honest Wh, 1, Wks. 1873 II. 19 Cast. Well, 
how doe you rate it? Cand. Very consctonably, 18.s.a yard. 
1611 CHAPMAN //fad 1. Comm, (1857) 24, I must conscionabl 
make congression with such as have diminished, imangled. 
and maimed, my..author. 1677 Littteton Lat. Dict., Con. 
scionably, or reasonably, egue, juste, ex eguo & bono. 

Conscionary, erron. form of Conctonary. 

+Co-nscioned, f//. 2. Obs. (See Conscion- 
ABLE and -ED.] = CONSCIENCED. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 16. § x Couetous and euill con. 
scioned persons. 1594 West Sywdol. ii. Chancerte § 142 
Corrupt conscioned persons, 1627 R. Perror Tithes 56 
More daintie eared than tender conscioned. 

t+Conscionless, «. 00s. [Sec prec, and 
-LESS.] = CONSCIENCELESS, unconscientious. 

1607 {S. Hieron] Defence 1. 154 More bold, because... 
more conscionles. 1617 — Wés. 11. 257 Their conscionlesse 
vse of the things which God hath measured to them, 

Conscious (kpnfas), a. ([f. L. conscé-us know- 
ing something with others, knowing in oneself, 
privy to, conscious + -ous. L. consci-us f. con- 
together + s¢eé- knowing, as in se7re to know: cf. 
nescius unknowing, prescius foreknowing. There 
is no such word in F., which uses consctent in 
some of the senscs (as did also Bacon); but It. 
has conscio privy, accessary, guilty, from 16th c.] 

+1. Knowing, or sharing the knowledge of any- 
thing, together with another; privy to anything with 
another. Ods. (With quot. 1651, cf. L. alicud 
alicujus ret consctus.] 

1651 Hones Leviath. 1. vii. 31 Where two, or more men, 
know of one and the same fact, they are said to be Con- 
scious of it one to another. 1664 SoutH Ser, ee ) I. 304 
Nothing is to be concealed from the other self. To be a 
friend and to be conscious are terms equivalent, p 

2. fig. Attributcd to inanimate things as privy 
to, sharing in, or witnesses of human actions or 
secrets. Chiefly foct, 

{The earliest recorded usc—the word being one of those 
ridiculed by Ben Jonson. Frequent in the Latin poets: 
with 1667, cf. Ovid ‘quorum non conscia sola est’,) 
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1601 B. Jonson Pocigster v. i, Wks, (Rtldg.) 130/1 With 
oath Magnificates his merit ; and bespawls The conscious 
time with humourous foam. 1643 Dexnam Cooper's #1. 277 
Thence to the Coverts, and the conscious Groves, ‘he 
scenes of his past Triumphs and his Loves. 1667 Mitton 
P. LL 52 gS all ere day-spring, under conscious Night, 
Secret they finish'd. 1722 Wot.aston Relig. Nat. ix. 202 
Examin the prisons of the inquisitions, the groans of which 
those walls are conscious. 1815 Soutney Noderick xv. 138 
If the conscious air had caught the sound. 1856 Earrson 
Eng, Traits, Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) LL. 124 To these con- 
scious stones we two pilgrims were alike known and near. 

3. Conscious to oneself (of anything, that, etc.) + 
having the witness of one’s own judgetnent or 
feelings, having the witness within oneself, know- 
ing within oneself, inwardly sensible or aware. [L. 
conscius sibi alicujus rei, de aliqua re, id esse. 

1620 Aspe. Ussuer Serv. (x621) 1 Being so conscious vnto 
my selfe of my greal weakenesse. 1625 Bacon /ss., Praise 
(Arb.) 353 Wherin a Man is Conscious {J4S. and ed. 1612 
conscient] to himselfe, that he is most Defectiue. 1690 Locke 
fan, Und. wi, Uf they say, That.a Man is always conscious 
to himself of thinking. 1722 Dr For Plagne (1754) 43 Their 
own Medicines, which they must needs he conscious to 
themselves, were good for nothing. 1779 Burne Corr. (1844) 
II. 303 If I were not conscious to myself of having done 
every thing in my power, to warn the nation. 

4, Hence, in same sense, without fo oneself. 

1632 Massincer Afatd of fon. w. vy, A pardon, Sir! 
Till I am conscious of an offence, I will not wrong my 
innocence to beg one. 1667 Mitton ?. £, i. 429 Satan... 
with Monarchal pride Conscious of highest worth, unmov’d 
thus spake. 1677 Hate Prin. Orig. Alan. t. ii. 69, T am 
easily conscious that I have omitied many things. 1751 
Jouxson Kambler No. 155 2 3 We are secretly conscious 
of defects and vices which we hope to conceal from the 
publick eye. 1862 Lp. Brovcnam Brit, Const. App. iii. 448 
A proof how conscious they were of their own unfitness. 1848 
Macautav Hist. Eng. 11.63 He must have been conscious 
that, though he thought adultery sinful, he was an adulterer. 

+b. Having guilty knowledge (of anything) ; 
aésol. inwardly sensible of wrong-doing, guilty. 

1652 Gate Magastromt. 374 Pergamius accuses many 
thousands as conscious of the same arts. 1656 H. Mork 
Antid, ath. m1. iv. (1712) 97 She being conscious, did of her 
own accord ..make confession of her wickedness. 1668 
Pinttirs, Conscious, inwardly guilty, privy to ones self of 
any fault or errour. 1738 Wrstev /saéus civ. pt. 3. vi, 
The conscious Ravagers return. 1827 Krsue Chr. V. 4 
Lent xi. 4 What 1ime, with sweet forgiving cheer, He called 
his conscious brethren near. 

+5. Conscious to .a thing): sharing in the 
knowledge of, having cognizance of, being a wit- 
ness to; mentally alive or awake to; in a bad 
sense, privy to. [L. consctus alicut rei] Obs. 

1631 ‘I’. May tr. Barclay’s Mirr, Mindes 11.33 Many, con- 
scious to their owne weaknesse, doe endeavour, elc. « 1649 
Dauan. or Uawtn. Faw. Ep. Wks. (5711) 148, | who am 
conscious to your patience and wisdom. 1658 Ussurr daz. 
452 Their King was in no wise conscious to the murder 

z Ray Creation u. (1704) 434 The Mother .. is uol con- 
scious to any thing that is Hone there. 1710 Burke.ny 
Princ. Hum, Knowl. \. § 155 That He is present and 
conscious to our innermost thoughts. 1791 Duchess of 
Yoré I. v, Truly conscious to the demerits of this work. 
1828 C. Woroswortn Chas. /, 231 His Wife ‘being con- 
scious’ to the transaction. 

6. Waving internal perception or consciousness: 

a. of a fact. 

1651 Baxter /uf. Bapt. 215 So much you scem to be con- 
scious of in saying it was your meaning. 1692 BENTLEY 
Serm, (J.), Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not 
conscious of its own existence. a@1700 Drypen Sigismt. § 
Guise. 720 Tancred.. Who, conscious of the occasion, feared 
the event. 184: D’Israrui Amen. Lit. (1867) 654 Lord 
Bacon was conscious of the slow progress of truth. 1875 
Jevoss Afoney (1878) 172 An importance ..of which even 
Americans are barely conscious. 

b. (in Philos.) of one’s sensations, feclings, 
thoughts, etc. 

1690 Locke Hua. Und. ti. i. § 11 To be happy or miserable 
without being conscious of it, seems to ine utterly incon. 
sistent and impossible, 1762 Kaus Elent, Crit. i. (1833) 19 
A man, while awake, is conscious of a continued train of 

rception and ideas passing through the mind, 1863 E. 

. NEALE Anal. Th. § Nai. 205 We must conclude con- 
sciousness to belong to thought as thought. In other words 
thought is conscious of itself. 1864 BowEn Logic x. 317, I 
am conscious, either at once or in succession, of joy or pain, 
of a thought, reminiscence, or volition, of a sensation of 
hunger, coldness, &c. | 

c. of external objects. poet. 

1712-14 Porr Rape Lock m1. 116 Some o'er her lap their 
careful plumes display’d Trembling, and conscious of the 
rich brocade. 1821 SHELLEY Ginevra 18 And of the gold 
and jewels glittering there She scarce felt conscious. 1864 
Tennyson Aylmer's Field 336 Slowly and conscious of the 
rageful eye That watch’d him. .Went Leolin, 

d. with szdord. cl. 

1694 Burtuocce £'ss, Reason 4 If a person had never seen 
but one thing.. he could not be sensible or conscious he did 
see it. 1737 Wuiston Josephus’ Hist. 11. xix. § 7 Cestius was 
not conscious.. how the besieged despaired. 1742 Porn 
Dune, w,601 Nobly conscious, Princes are but things Born 
for First Ministers, as Slaves for Kings, 1784 Cowrer Task 
1.156 How oft... we have borne The ruffling wind, scarce 
conscious thatit blew. 1878 Mortey Diderot J. 140 He was 
pacoredly conscious that the mere accumulation of know- 

ledge..would take men a very short way. 

e. absol. Knowing, witting, well aware. foes. 

1704 Pore Windsor For. 90 The forests wonder’d at th’ 
unusual grain, And sccret transport touch’d the conscious 
swain, 3819 SHELLEY Cenci L i. 73, 1 may speak Alike to 
you and my own conscious heart. 


CONSCIOUSNESS. 


7. Endowed with the facnlty of conscionsness ; 
characterized by the presence of conscionsness. 
Said of persons and their attributes. 

1725 Watrs Logic 1. ii. § 2 Among substances some are 
thinking or conscious beings, or have a power of though, 
such as the mind of nan, God, angels. 1775 Harris /*2éos. 
slrrangem, (1841) 318 With a power which appears almost 
a conscious one. 1876 Moziev Univ. Serm, xvi. 264 
Man..as a conscious being, conscious of himself, and con- 
scious of others around him, 1885 W. L. Davipsox Lagic 
of Defin, 138 Feeling and Volition are conscious elements 
ho less than Intellect. 

b. Waving one’s mental faculties actnally iu an 
active and waking state. See Consciousness 6. 
184x Lytton Né. & Aforn. v. xxi, And when at last he was 
conscious. 1880 ‘I. Hones Syst. Sterg, (1883) 1. 505 The 
sister reported that he had become conscious, having recog- 
nized her and called her by name. 

8. Aware of what one is doing or intending to 
do ; having a purpose and intention in one’s ac- 
tions. Said of agents and their actions, ete. 

1860 Wrstcoir Lutrod, Study Gosp. vi. (ed. §) 323 A..se- 
quence, . which few will aliribute toan apt coincidence or to 
a conscious design. 1880 [.. Srrruny /'ofe ii. 25 Pope was 
from the first a conscious and deliberate artist. 1882 Arar 
Karly Chr. 1.130 ‘That Si. Peter has here been the con- 
scious or unconscious borrower may be regarded as certain. 

9. Iaving one’s thoughts and attention unduly 
centred in one’s own personality ; and hence, apt 
to tmagine that one is the object of observation by 
others; SEL¥-conscious. Of personal bearing, 
actions, etc. : Displaying such preocenpation. 

[1712-14 Pore Rafe Lock 1. 79 Some nymphs there are, 
too conscious of their face.) 1728 — Deane. u.6 Vhe proud 
Parnassian sneer, The conscious simper, and the jealous 
leer, Mix on his look. 1827 Cartyie Aichter Mise. (1369) 
tr Ife moves about with a conscious air. 1868 Bain Venus. 
§ Vor. Sc. App. 93 When a person is said to be morbidly 
or excessively conscious, there is indicaled an excessive at. 
tention Io the feelings and the thoughts, and a slender 
amount of occupation with outward things, 

10. fransf. Of things: a. Objective or present 
to conscionsness; known to oneself, felt, sensible. 
b. Aware of itself, aware of its own existence. 

1667 Mitros /. £.. 801 They .. howle and gnaw My 
Towels, their repast; then bursting forth Afresh with con- 
scious terrours vex me round. 1711 STEELE Sfeet. No. 4 26 
She knows she is handsom, but she knows she is good. 
Conscious Beauly adorned with conscious Virtue! 1766 
Gotpsm. Vicar W. xxxi, His face became pale with con- 
scious guilt, 1818 Uaznirr Any. Poe?s i. (1870) 12 Know- 
ledge 1s conscious power. 1833 1. Tavior Fanat, vi. 173 
The conscious indistinctness of the grounds on which it 
demands submission. 1877 Moztny Univ. Sernt. iv. 83 
Truth .. gives conscious rank to its possessors, 

+11. Waving a conscience; conscientions. rare. 

1654 Coxaine, Dianca go One of the most worthy and 
consciousest Princes that belonged to the service of the 
Crown. 

Consciously (ke'nfasli), ade. [f. prec. + -LY7.] 
In a conscious manner. 

1690 Locke ffi. Und. ue xxvii. (R.) The same thinkin 
thing would be always consciously present, 1709 Sith 
Tatler No. 49? § [Vhey] often consciously and knowingly 
embrace where they are inutnally indifferent. 1816 Sux tury 
Alastor 14 If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast I con. 
sciously have apical 288: Srevey in Jéacm. Wag. XLV. 
51 Directly or indirectly, consciously or unconsciously, we 
base our political opinions upon history. 

Consciousness (kg'nfosnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] 

+1. Joint or mutual knowledge. Oés. rare. 

1681 Whole Duty Nations 49 Consciousness, or mutual 
knowledg of persons and their worship. 

2. (Also in early use, consctousness to oneself 
Internal knowledge or conviction ; knowledge as 
to which onc has the testimony within oneself; 
esp. of one’s own innocence, guilt, deficiencies, ctc. 
Cf. Conscious 3. 

1632 Massincer Maid of Hon. 1. ii, The consciousness of 
mine own wants. 16.. Locke (J.), Had not their conscious- 
ness to themselves of their ignorance .. kept them from so 
idle an altempt. 1744 Pove(J.), An honest mind is not 
in the power of a dishonest ; to break its peace, there must 
be some guilt or consciousness. 1770 Funtus Lett. xxxix. 
198 There is..a palpable consciousness of guilt. 1860 Mac. 
autay Biog, (1867) 11 Bentley .. was supported by the con- 
sciousness of an immeasurable superiority. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato (ed. 2) WIL. 7 Happy in the consciousness of a well- 
spent life. , . 

3. The state or fact of being mentally conscious 


or aware of anything. Cf. Conscious 6. 

1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 215 Let it.. become one with 
the very consciousness of my existence! 1776 Avan Ssimn 
WN. 1. xi. (1869) L. 164 ‘The anxiety of the proprietors .. 
seems. .to indicate a consciousness. .that this species of cul- 
tivation is .. more profitable than any other. 1863 Fr. A. 
Kenmare Restd. in Georgia 9 It is only to the consciousness 
of thesc evils that knowledge and reflection awaken him. 
1864 Lewes Hist, Philos. VW. 142 The consciousness of my 
existence is to me the assurance of my existence, 1883 G. 
Liovp £48 § Flow U1. 18 For a few moments he lost the 
consciousness of why he was miserable. 

4. Philos. The state or faculty of being conscious, 
as a condition and concomitant of all thought, 
feeling, and volition ; ‘ the recognition by the think- 
ing subject of its own acts or affections’ (Ham- 
ilton). 

1678 CupwortH fatell. Syst. (1837) 1. 93 Neither can life 
and cogilation, sense and consciousness .. ever result from 
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CONSCISSION. 


magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions. 1690 Locke //uw. 
Und. u. i. § 1g Consciousness is the perception of what 
passes in a Man’s own mind. 1707 S. Clark 2nd Defense 
(3715) 5 Consciousness, in the most strict and exact Scnse of 
the Word, signifies .. the Reflex Act by which I know that 
I think, and that my Thoughts and Actions are my own 
and not Anothers, 1785 Reip Jat. Powers 1.i, Conscious. 
ness is a word used by Philosophers, to signify that im- 
mediate knowledge which we have of our present thoughts 
and purposes, nnd, in general, of all the present opera+ 
tions of our minds, 1842 Sin W. Hamitton in Ketd’s 
Wks. Note B (1872) 810/z Consciousness is a knowledge 
solely of what is now and here present to the mind. It is 
therefore only intuitive, and its objects exclusively pre- 
sentative. /érd. 929. 1866 Huxiey PAys. viii. 210 We class 
sensations along with emotions, and volitions, and thoughts, 
under the common head of states of consciousness. But 
what consciousness is, we know not; and how it is that 
anything so remarkable as a state of consciousness comes 
about as the result of irritating nervous tissue, is just as un- 
accountable as the appearance of the Djin when Aladdin 
rubbed his lamp, or as any other ultimate fact of nature. 
1875 Bain Emotions & Will (ed. 3) 539. 

b. (with @ and 4/.) State of consciousness. 

1805 Worpsw. Prelude i. 126 From strict analogies by 
thought supplied Or consciousnesses not to be subdued. 1812 
J.C. Hosnovusy JFourney (1813) 627 A female. quite dumb, 
nearly deaf, and possessed of no one consciousness belong- 
ing to eee t a 1853 Ropertson Serm. Ser. i. iv. 53 
His [inan's] will is not his affections, neither are his affec- 
tions his thoughts .. They are separate consciousnesscs, 
living consciousnesses. 1890 Huxtey Lay Sermut, (1871) 327 
Whatever our marble may be in itself, all that we can know 
of it is under the shape of a bundle of our own conscious- 
nesses. 

5. The totality of the impressions, thoughts, and 
feclings, which make up a_person’s conscious 
being. In p/ = Consctous personalities. 

1690 Locke J/mm. Unel. i. xxvii. (1695) 183 If the sane 
consciousness can be transferr'd from one thinking Suh- 
stance to another, it will be possible that two thinking Sub- 
stances may make but one Person. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 
20. 2/1 Those many Consciousnesses inust be as the Con- 
stituent Parts of that one Individual Consciousness. 1805 
Worpsw. Prelude 1. 32 Musing on them, often do I seem 
‘Two consciousnesses, conscious of myself, And of some 
other Being. 1877 E. R. Conver as. Fartth ii.91 From 
our innermost consciousness, a voice is hcard, clothed with 
native authority...‘ I feel. Ithink. I will, lam.’ 

b. Limited by a qtalifying epithet to a speetal 
field, asthe wora/ or religous consctousness. 

1863 Mary Ikowitt #. Mremer's Greece 11. xvi. 157 The 
comuuenceinent of a inoral consciousness. 1884 H. Srencer 
in 19th Cent. XV. 1 Unlike the ordinary consciousness, the 
religious consciousness is concerned with that which lies 
beyond the sphere of sense. 

e. Attributed as a collective faculty to an aggre- 
gate of nen, a people, ete., so far as they think or 
feel in common. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soe. Aimer. IIL. 198 While few can 
he found to agree even upon matters of so-called universal 
consciousness. a 3871 Grote /’dafo Pref. (1875) 7 Such intel- 
lects broke loose from the common consciousness of the 
world around them, 1876 E. Waite Life in Christ 1. viii. 
&8 ‘The religious consciousness of the age. 

6. The state of being consetons, regarded as the 


normal condition of hee waking life. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxi, When the fever left him, and 
consciousness returned, he awoke to find himoclf rich and 
free, 1868 Bain Alent. & Afer. Sc. App. 93 In one class of 
[popular] applications, consciousness is mental life, as op- 
posed to torpor or insensibility ; the loss of consciousness is 
mental extinction for the time. 1885 W.L. Davipson Logic 
of Defin. 136 The mind's wakeful activity is consciousness 
—conscjousness as opposed to dormancy, drcamless sleep, 
swoon, insensibility. 

7. Double consciousness: sce quot. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Double consciousness, a condition 
which has been described as a double personality, showing 
in some measure two separate and independent trains of 
thought and two independent mental capabilities in the 
same individual. 

+Consci'ssion. Ofs.-° [ad. L. conscrssién- 
em, n, of action f. conscindére to tear in_pieces.] 
‘A cutting or paring’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

+Consci'ssure. 045.-° [ad. L. *conscissiira 
a cut or cleft, f. comsctndire: see pree. (but for 
this concistiva is now read in Pliny).] ‘A gash 
or cut, a renting in a place’ (Blount Glossogr. 
1656). 

+ Consciuncle, sonce-wd. [humorous dim, of 
conscience, after L.dtminutivesin -zctlas, -tencula.] 
A minute or hair-splitting conscience. 

a 1670 Hacket Adf, Williams 1. 66 Rubrics. .filled with 
punctilios not for consciences, but for consciuncles. i 

+ Consci‘ve. Oés. [Erron. spelling for conci've, 
It. concive, 1. coucivis.] ¥ellow-citizen. 

3579 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 198 We shal ther.. sce... more 
gallant courtiers, more godly consciues. 

Conscribe (kfnskrat'b), v. [ad. L. conscrid- 
ore to enter in a list, enroll, draw up, prescribe, 
f. con- together + scriédre to write; in sense 4 
corresponding to CoNnscnriPTioN 4.] 

ti. trans. To enroll, levy (an army) ; to enlist 
(a soldier). Obs. 

31548 Hatt Chron, (1809) 281 When this armie .. was con- 
scribed and come logether to Harflete. /5/d. es To con- 
scribe and set furthe a new armie. 1660 G. FLEMING 
Stemina Sacrunt 28 People. .of the meanest condition, and 
mercinary only and conscribed by others. 

+2. To enroll asa Konan senator. Obs. rare. 
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1656 J. HarRincton Oceana (1700) 136 If a Plebeian 
happen'd to be conscrib’d he and his Posterity became 
Patricians. 

+ 3. To circumseribe, to limit. Oés. 

1613 Hevwoop Siler Age v. Wks. 1874 III. 162 The 
Fates, by whom your powers are all conscribed, Pronounce 
this doom. 1622 Catiis Stat, Sewers (1647) 105 A Mart, 
Fair or Market. although they be conscribed to place and 
circuit. 2704 Harris Lex. Sech., Conscribed, the same 
with Circumscribed. 

4. To enlist for the army by CONSCRIPTION, q.v.; 


to enlist compulsorily. Also ¢rans/. 

1820 Edin, Rev. XXXIV. 418 Government .. cannot con- 
scribe readers. 1860 Gen. P. Tuomrson Audi Alt, II. 
eviii. 24 ‘We will not be conscribed, to be shot like dogs'— 
was what I heard from French youth. ane Spectator 
18 June 8:8/2 Ghilzaies forcibly conscribed by the Ameer. 

lfence Conseri‘bed f7/. a. 

1654 R. Coprincton tr. // fst. /ustine 89 With this con- 
scribed Army composed of the outcasts of man. 

Conscript (kenskript), a. and sd. [ad. L. con- 
script-us, pa. pple. of conscribéve: see prec.] 

. adj. 1. Enrolled or elected a senator. In 
pl. Conscript fathers, + fathers conscript [L. patres 
conscriptr, properly patres, conscriptt, i.e. patres 


et conscript? fathers and elect]: a collective title - 


by which the Roman senators were addressed ; 
used also as a title by the Venetian senate. 

1833 Lp. Berners Gold. Bh. M, Anref, xi. (R.), He 
sayed these wordes, O fathers conscripte, O happie people. 
1605 1B. Jonson Sevanus ui, Wks. (Reldg.) r50/1 Fathers 
conscript, may this our present meeting Turn fair and fortu- 
nate to the common-wealth, 1770 Lancuorne Plutarch 
(18791 I. 27/1 At first .. they were called Fathers only; but 
afterwards, when more were enroled in their body, Con- 
script Fathers. 1820 Byron Alar. Fal. v. i. 306 Say, con- 
script fathers, shall she be adinitted? [See Aofe.] 

b. Applied allusively to senators, legislators, or 
the administrative council of a nation, munici- 
pality, etc.; rarely in stag. 

1737 A, Hamitton Mew ace. &. fadies 11. xxxiii, 12 The 
conscript Fathers of the Colony disagree in many Points.. 
yet they all agree in oppressing Strangers. 1840 CARLYLE 
Heroes (1858) 341 Eliot, Hampden, Pym, nay Ludlow, 
Hutchinson, Vane.. political Conscript Fathers. 1880 Dis- 
RAELL Endy, xxx, flainault louse had been raised by a 

Sritish peer..the locality was no longer sufficiently refined 
for a conscript father. 

+2. Inscribed in common or identically. rare—'. 

1679 Hansy Acy Script. 1. 44 That 144000 in chap. 7. 
sealed, were not this 144000 in chap. 14. conscript, or having 
the Name of God written in thcir Forehead 4 

3. Enrolled or formed by conscription, as a 


soldier, or an army. 

1823 Soutury J/ist. Penins, War 1. 499 ‘Three conscript 
lads..of the sixty-sixth regiment. 1881 Tres Apr. 11/4 
Au enlisting army must always be more difficult to keep 
up than a conscript army. 1882 Gd. Words 318 With the 
assistance of conscript negroes brought down the Nile. 

B. sé. (F. conscrit.| A military recruit obtained 
by conscription; one compulsorily enlisted for 


military or naval service. 

1800 Ana. Reg. 23 The general levy of 200,000 Conscripts 
[in 1799]. 1814 Wetiincton in Gurw. Disp. X1. 589 The 
conscripts desert in all directions. 1868 Freeman Norm, 
Cong, (1876) IL. ix. 323 Were these captives dealt with as 
conscripts or galley-slaves? 

Conscript (kénskript), v. _[f. Conscrirt a. 
or ppl. stem of L. conscritére. Tt appears to have 
originated during the U. S. Civil War of 1860-65.] 
trans. To compel to military service by conserip- 
tion; to enlist compulsorily; = CoNscRIBE 4. 
llence Conseri‘pted f//. a. 

1865 W. Wuitman Speciiren Days (1888) 62 He was first 
comers fortwo years. 1880 4 flantic Monthly July 22, 
I had been conscripted and forced into the army. 1887 
Spectator 18 June 824/2 The conscripted soldiers are always 
ready for a mutiny. 1889 Pa// Afall G. 23 Apr. 2/3 If we 
must conscript and Irain our youth. .in great camps. 

Conscription (kfnskritpfon). [ad. L. con- 
scriplion-em drawing up in writing, composing, 
a composition, a levying of troops, n. of action 
from conscribére to CONSCRIBE,] 

+1. Writing down together, putting in writing. 

338a Wveiir Tobit vii. 16 And the chartre taken, thel 
maden the conscripcioun [1388 writyng togidere} of the 
wedloc. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 332/4 Thus Luke had.. 
prouffyte by conscrypcion & wrytyng of his doctryne. 

+2. Conjoint stgnature. Obs. rare". 

1615 T. Apams Black Devil 4 They signe not..in their 
owne particular and singular names, but require the con- 
oS as and evident consent of their Counsell. 

+3. Enrolment or enlistment (of soldiers). Oés. 

1529 Wotsey in Burnet /ist, Ref. 1. App. u. xxiii. 65 
Not having. .none order, provision of victual, towardness 
in conscription of men of war, or appearance of such thing. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Conscription, an enrolling. 

. Spec. The compulsory enlistment of men for 
inilitary (or naval) service ; a where the liability 
to serve ts legally established; an applicatlon of 
this method of obtaining recruits. 

The word was introduced in connexion with a Iaw of the 
French Republic, 5 Sept. 1798, which provided that the 
recruits required for service should be compulsorily obtained 
from the young men between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
five, whom it declared to be legally liable to serve in the 
army. Hence It has become a general term for methods of 
compulsory enlistment; but, technically, as distinguished 
from universal military service, it implies the enrolment by 


CONSECRATE. 


lot of a fixed number of those liable to service, with the 
option given of procuring a substitute, 

1800 Weems Washington xvi. (1877) 236 Our persons 
have been free from the impressments and conscriptions. 
1813 Lxaminer 38 Jan. 38/2 The Conscription of 1813 has 
furnished 160,000 men. 1838 ArNoLp //ist. Rome ih 480 
The Africans .. were suhject to taxes and to a conscription 
of their youth to serve as soldiers. 1862 Lp, BrovcHam 
Brit. Const, xx. 391 Conscription is 10 one man personal 
service, to anotber the payment of a tax. 1878 Morey 
Diderot 1, 208 Peasants turned lackeys to escape the con- 
scription, just as in our own days they turn priests. 

attrib, 1863 lust. Lond. News XL11. 5531/1 The Federal 
Government intends to commence the enforcement of the 
Conscription Act at once. : 

Sig. 1814 0. Kev. X1. 96 The conscription of ancient and 
vulgar terms to the service of poetry. A 

b. The body of conseripts collectively. 

3823 Soutuey //ist. Penins. War 1.115 General Clarke 
.. advised that the conscription for the year 1809 should be 
called out. ’ s 

Conscri‘ptional, a. [f. pree. + -aL.] Ofor 
belonging to conscription. 

1809 St. Paper in Aun. Reg. 783/2 The following .. is 
the precise state of the conscriptional force of France. 

Conseale, obs. form of ConcEAL. 


Consecrate (kgnsfkreit), p/. a. Also 4-5 
consecrat. [ad. L. consecrat-us, pa. pple. of L. 


consecrdre: see next.] 

1, = ConsEcRAaTED. a@. as fa. pple. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer A/onk's T. 27 Loo Sampson, which. .was 
to god almyghty consecrat. 1430 Lync. Chron. Troy 1. vi, 
A ryche image..That..To myghty Joue..Yhalowed was, 
and also consecrat. 1551 Rosixson tr. Afore's Utop, u. 
(Arb.) 151 Which... was dedicate and consecrate to god. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety xx. § 3% 372 He is a Nazarite, a 
person consecrate to God. 1793 Cowrer //iad iv. 484 Led 
to the city consccrate to Mars. 1877 Sparrow Serut. xi. 
145 What should be consecrate only to the holiest purposes. 

b. as ad). 

1423 Jas. I Aingis Q. xxxiii, The ynipnis consecrat Of 
ioe 1483 es Gold. Leg. 228/1 Nazarien. .that 
is as moche to say as consecrate orclene. 1583 STanynursT 
Aineis wi (Arb) 72 Of gould thow consecrat hungar. 1663 
J. Spencer Prodigics (1665) 247 Other consecrate places, 
1866 Kincscev //erew. 1.1. 28 The fountain was. .perhaps 
in heathen times divine and consecrate. | 

2. In reference to the Eucharist: 


CRATE v. 2. B&. as fa. pple. 

1509 Barciav Shyf of Folys (1570) 85 When our Lorde is 
consecrate in fourme of bread. 1709 Strvre Aun. Ke/, I. 
xxii, 263 That the catholic church .. taught them to receive 
Christ's body consecrate at mass with prayers. 

b. as adj. 

1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 85 Vnder y least part 
of euerie consecrat hostie, Christ is all haill giuen and 
receauit. 1640 Canterd. Self-Convic. 110 ‘The consecrat 
elements are injoined to bee eaten in the holy place. 

3. Made sacred by associations ; hallowed. 

1669 Addr, Llopeful Vung. Gentry < 69 Under so con- 
secrate custody and regard. 1875 L. Monrmis Ode to ree 
Rome 266 Error consecrate hy time. 


Consecrate (krns/kreit), v. [f. Consecnatr 
ppl. a., or ad. L. consecrat- ppl. stem of consecra-re 
to dedicate, devote as sacred, deify, etc., f. con- + 
sacra-re to make sacred, dedieate, f. stem of sacer, 
sacrum, Sactep. Cf. F. consacrer, iu 14th c. also 
consecrer, Pg. consegrar, Sp. consagrar, \t. con- 
sacrare, the latter from a late L. *cou-sacrére.] 

1. ¢rans. To set apart (a person or thing) as 
sacred to the Deity; to dedicate solemnly to some 
sacred or religious purpose, and so give the object 
itself a character of holiness; to make sacred or 


holy and so fit for a religious use. Const. 40, «no. 

b. Particularly applied to the episcopal dedication or hal- 
lowing of a church anda churchyard, whereby these acquire 
the legal status of a ‘consecrated \uilding ’ and ‘conse- 
crated ground’, with the special character and incidents 
legally attnched thereto, in England and some of the 
colonies. Cf. ConsreraTeD, CONSECRATION. 

1460 CarGrave Chro. 71 Fabian. .ordeyned, that every 
gere, on Schere or Maunde Thursday, the Pope schuld 
consecrate crisme, 1535 CoveRDALK Ax, xxxii. 29 ‘Then 
sayde Moses : Consecrate youre handes this daie vnto the 
Lorde. 1955 Enun Decades 162 Suche men as he had con- 
secrated to be offered to the goddes. a 1600 Hooker cel, 
Pol, vu. vi. § 2 The custom of the primitive church in con- 
secrating holy virgins and widows unto ithe service of God 
and his Church, 1649 Jer. Tavior Gé, Exenp. u. vil. 28 
What you have consecrated I have hallowed. 1680 DrypEN 
Epitaph Sir I’, Fairborne 24 To his lamented loss for times 
to come His pious widow consecrates this tomb, 18455. Avs- 
tin Ranke's Hist. Ref, 11. 265 Not..inconsistent with their 
saying masses for the dead and consecrating salt and watcr. 

pb. 1568 Grarron Chron. LH. 768 From that time hethcr- 
ward, was there never... so holy a Byshop that durst_pre- 
sume the Churche of the same to consecrate, a 1634 Coke 

rd inst. (1644) 203 Albeit churches or chappels may be 

uilt by any of the kings subjects. .without licence, yet he- 
fore the law take knowledge of them to be churches or 
chappels, the bishop is to consecrate or dedicate the same. 
3671 Jf. Cosin’s Will in C.’s Corr. (Surtees) II. 294 The 
Chappell att Auckland Castle.. by mee latly built and con- 
secrated, 1726 AyLirre Parerg. 195 A Bishop ought not to 
consecrate a Chorch, which the Patron has built for filthy 
Gain and Lucre to himself. 1866 J. M. Date Clergyman's 
Legal Handék, (ed. 4) viii.95 All churchyards must be con- 
secrated. Ancient churchyards are presumed to have been 
consecrated. , 

2. spec. Used as the proper word for the action 
whereby the bread and wtne receive their sacra- 


menial character in the Eucharist. : 


see CONSE- 


CONSECRATED. 


(Here the notion varies according to the doctrine held as 
to the nature of the sacrament.) 

1953 ‘Linpace Supper of Lorde 39 1 is manifest that 
Christ consecrated no bread. 1548 Brder of Communion & 
To prepare, blisse and consecrate so muche as will serne the 

ople. 1579 FuLKe /eskins’ Part.67 ‘To consecrate, is to 
halow, or to separat to an holy vse, so we grant y® bread 
and wine to be consecrated. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer, Coit- 
muniou, Vf the consecrated bread or wine be all spent before 
ali have communicated, the Priest is to consecrate more. 
1678 Wanrev Woud, Lit, Worldv. iti. $16. 474/1 Zephyrinus 
«ordained that Wine in the Sacrament should be conse- 
crated in a Vessel of Glass. 1854 Hook Ch, Dict. (ed, 2) 
247 Before we eat and drink this bread and wine which 
Christ designed to set, forth the inystery of his death, to 
consecrate it and set it apart by a solemn prayer. 1885 
Catholic Dict. 311/2 The bread and the wine are consecrated 
by the words ‘This is my body,’ * Tbis is my blood’. 

+b. used Pa ee of the result. 

¢1g00 Docty. Gd, Servaunts in 5 Poel. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 3 
Syth they consecrate our God omnipotent. 1526 Pilger. Perf, 
(W. de W. 1531) 231 b, How often so euer you consecrate 
my body and my blode, do it in the remembraunce of me. 
1552 Asr. HamiLton Caéech, 205 He consecratis the trew 
body & blud of Jesus Christ, nocht be the vertew of ony 
mannis word, but be the vertew and powar of Gods word. 

ce. absol. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1308/1 Therfore was it 
(the Paschal] lambe] eaten with vnleauened breade. And 
so consequentlye Christe dydde consecrate in vnleauened 
breade. 1885 Catholic Dict. 317/1 The First General 
Council takes for granted that priests alone can consecrate. 

3. spec. Used as the proper word for the ordina- 
tion and hallowing of persons to certain offices, 
as that of bishop, king, qncen, etc. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VII. 115 He saweseynt Peter 
apostel holde in his hond Edward pe sone of Egelrede..and 
consecrat hym kyng. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. w. (1520) 
32/2 He decreed that .. a bysshop sholde be consecrated of 
thre. x52 Bk. Com. Prayer, The form of Consecrating of 
an Archbishop or Bishop. 1617 Moryson /t/#. 1. iv. 45 
Another Hill where the Counts of Holland were wont to be 
consecrated. 1768 Brackxstons Comm, IV, viii. 115 ‘Vhat 
if the dean and chapter refuse to elect the person named by 
the king, or any archbishop or bishop to confirm or conse- 
crate him, they shall fall within the penalties of the statutes 
of pracmunire, 1837 Penny Cycl. VALI. 44/1 Coronation, 
the act of crowning or le OL aking. 1885 Catholic 
Dict. 87/1 The elect is consecrated bishop by imposition of 
hands, the tradition of staff and ring, the unction with the 
chrism, the imposition of the book of the Gospels on his 
shoulders, and other rites. 

4. fig.; also reft. 

1600 Suans. 2 Sfen. LV, wei. 93 (Qo.) That you should 
seal this lawless bloody book..And consecrate commotions 
bitter edge. 1732 Law Sertous C. vi. (ed. 2) 79 ‘The holk- 
ness of Christianity consecrates all states and employments 
of life unto God. 17.. C. Westey //ymit, ‘Lord, it the 
strength of grace’i, Myself, my restdne of days, 1} conse- 
crate to Thee. 1878 F, R. Havercat //ynut, Take my life, 
and fet it be Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 

5. transf. To devote or dedicate fo some pur- 
pose: often associated with 1, as implying devo- 
tion to some cherished principle or pursuit. 

1sss Epex Decades 53 They had desperatly consecrated 
them selues to death. 1§99 ‘Tuynxe Auimady. Ded. (1875) 

, I will hereafter consecrate to your lykinge soome better 
bor of moore momente. 1674 m4 Vincent Gallants Acad, 
Avj, You will... not censure me for consecrating so idle a 
Pamphlet to you. /éfd. 38 When your Noblest Gallants 
consecrate their Hours to their Mistresses. 1805 Foster 
Ess. 1. iv. 56 A dusty room consecrated with religious 
solemnity to old coins. 1846 Prescorr #erd. & Zs. 1.1. 105 
His whole life was consecrated to letters. 

b. To appropriate (tithes) toa partienlar church. 

1844 [see Consecration 6]. : 

6. To render sacred; to make an objeet of venera- 
tion or cherished regard; to hallow, sanetify ; to 
sanetion [=mod.F. consacrer]. 

1693 SHapwett Volunteers ut. i, So glorious a cause as 
consecrates each sword that’s drawn for it. 1761 Hume 
Liist, Eng. 1. ix. 199 That country which had been conse- 
crated by the footsteps of their Redeemer. 1828 W. Sewett 
Oxf, Prize Ess. 45 We have consecrated this prejudice in 
our institutions and our hearts, 1858 Lincarp A glo-Sar. 
Ch. 1. Pref. 7 Writers, whose reputation consecrates their 
opinions. 1887 Lowett Democr, 192 Whose memories 
aq to consecrate the soul from all ignobler conpanion- 
ship. 

+ 7. To devote or doom (¢o destmiction, etc.). Obs. 
[A Latinism.} 

1589 Coorer Admon. 163 Saint Paule doth consecrate 
these to bee Doctrines of Deuilles. 1645 Mitton Colast. 
Wks. (1851) 360 Must hee bee left like a thing consecrated 
to calamity, and sespae without redemption? 1652 GAULE 
Magastrom, 240* The sacrilegious theurgist will consecrate 
any head to the crows, or perhaps to the Jakes. 

+8. To place among the gods; to deify; to 
apotheosize. Obs. [A Latinism.] 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn... vii. § 1 Inventors and authors 
of new arts.. were ever consecrated amongst the gods them- 
selves. 1730-6 Battry (folio) s.v. Consecration, The em- 
perors..are consecrated after this manner. 


iaererseed (kensikreitéd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED. 
1, Dedicated to a sacred purpose ; made sacred ; 
hallowed, sanctified. 

scone Com. Prayer, Consecr. Bps. Rubric, Then the 
Archbishop shall proceed to the communion, with whom 
the new consecrated Bishop with others shall also com- 
municate. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, If the con- 
secrated hread or wine be all spent. 1756-7 tr. Keyséer’s 
Trav. (1760) IV. 117 An altar-piece representing our Saviour, 
distributing consecrated wafers to the disciples. 
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atsol, 1659 Bramuate Ch. Eng. Defended 75 Such an | 
ordination subjected both the consecrators and the conse- 
crated to deprivation. 

b. spec. Of a ehureh, ehurchyard, or burial- 
ground; Set apart with religious forms by a 
bishop, for public worship, or the burial of the 
dead, and having such eeelesiastical and legal status 


as this gives in England and some of the colonies. 

1601 Suaxs. Twel. N. 1. iii. 25 Vnderneath that con- 
secrated roofe. 1632 /Migh Commission Cases (Camden) 
td Whereas the Parish Church of Hurly is a consecrated 
place. 1876 Beunt & Puituimore BA, of Ch. Law v. i. 303 
The law .. forbids a clergyman to officiate publicly in any 
building which is not either consecrated or licensed for 
Divine Service by the bishop. /éfd. 315 ‘The Status of 
Consecrated land and buildings.—The estate in a con- 
secrated church and church-yard is one offrechold of which 
the fee-simple is in abeyance. Afod. A walk divides the 
consecrated from the unconsecrated part of the cemetery. 
The body was not buried in consecrated ground. 

2. Dedieated, ‘ sacred’ ¢o a tutelary divinity. 

1599 Tuvane Animad:. (1865) 1 The monthe of Januarye 
(consecrated to the dooble faced godd Janus), 1872 Yeats 
Growth Comm. 51 Olives ..the fruit was consecrated to 
Minerva. 1884 Gustarson Found, Death i. (ed. 3) 15 The 
serpent was consecrated to Bacchus. 

3. fig. Sanctioned by gencral obscrvance or usage 
[F. cousacré], 

1868 M. Parrtson Academ, Org. Vv. 211 ‘These services, 
to use the consecrated phrase, get on well enough. 1872 
Bacruot Physics & Pol. (1876) 162 The only sufficient and 
effectual agent in so doing was consecrated custom. 

Henee Co‘nsecratedness. | 

1846 in Worcester. 1847 in Craic 3 and in subseq. Diets. 

Consecratee (kgnsfkreit7?). [Correlative to 
consecrator: see -EE.] Onc to whom something | 
is conscerated. | 

1883 Scuare Aucyel. Relig. Muowl, 14.2170 The consec: 
rators hold the property in usufruct ; the consecratee ts God. 

Consecrating (kgnsfkreitiy), v2 sb. [If 
CONSECRATE @. + -ING1.J] CONSECRATION. 

1579 Fu.Ke Heshins’ Parl, 67 Y° Papistes call consecrat- 
ing, 10 change y* substances, or to transubstantiat.  1g§91 
Prrewau Sp. Dict., Consagratio, consecrating. 1641 Hoot 
& Branch Petition xvii. 8 The Christening and Consecrat- 
ing of Churches and Chappels, the Consecrating Fonts, 
Pulpits, ‘Tables, Chalices, Churchyards, and many cther 
things, and putting holinesse in them. 


Consecrating, /?/. «. 
That consecrates. 

1642 Mitton A fod. Smect. (1851) 307 Any consccrating 
hand of a Prelat. 1742 Yousc Nt. 7%. 1x. 1347 Night's 
consecrating Shades, Which to a temple turn an universe. 
1814 Sovrnny Rederick v, Iu that name hath Urban laid 
His consecrating hands upon my head. 

Consecration (kgns/kr2fon), In 4-6 -acion. 
[ad. L. consecralion-em, w. of action f. consecrare 
to ConsecratE. Cf. F. consecration (13th ¢.).] 

1. The action of consecrating; a sctting apart 
as dedicated to the Deity; dedication with reli- 
gions rites to a sacred purpose. 

1382 Wveur £.x. xxix. 22 It is the wether [1388 ram] of 
consecracioun, 1460 Carcrave Chron, 84 Innocent. .or- 
deyned eke the consecration of oyle, with whech men be 
anoynted at here ende. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) b. 
165 The Divine Presence is the greatest and most solemn 
Consecration of any place that can be, 1726 Aviirre 
Parerg. 194 Consecration, according to a Definition of the 
Canonists, is a Rite or Ceremony of dedicating and devoting 
‘Things to the Service of God with an Application of certain 
proper Solemnities. 1860 Pusey Alin. Prop. 31 ‘The 
unhappy women were consecrated to their vile gods and 
goddesses and to prostitution. ‘This dreadful consecration, 
yea desecration. 1870 Emerson Suc. §& Soft. Wks. (Bohn) 
111. 55 Does the consecration of Sunday confess the dese- 
cration of the entire week? 

attrib, 1835 Covernate Lev. vili. 31 Eate it and the bred | 
in y? maunde of the consecracion offeringes. | 

b. esp. The formal dedication and sctting 
apart, by a bishop, of a ehurch, churehyard, or 
burial-ground. 

By Hooker Eccé, Pol. v. xti, called dedication; but in 
recent times dedication has been employed to denote a less 
formal kind of consecration of a burial-ground, not having 
the legal consequences attaching to consecration. 

1§70-6 LamBarDE Peramd, Kent (1826) 335 ‘Vhe Bishops 
assembled for the consecration (as they call it) of the great 
church of Sainct Andrewes. @ 1626 Br. L. ANprewys (f7t/e), 
The form of Consecration of a Church or Chapel (1659). 
1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/., The consecration or dedication of 
achurch is an episcopal ceremony, 1866 J. M. Date Clergy- 
man’s Legal Haudbk. v. 57 Private chapels... are main- 
tained by the persons to whom they belong. They need no 
consecration. 1873 Puituimore Lecd. Law II. 1361 The 
consecration of churches may be performed indifferently on 
any day. 1876 Buunt & Punuinore Bk. of Ch. Law v. i. 
312 ‘Tbe Senteuce of Cousecration [of a church] is pro- 
nounced after the Offertory including the offering repre- 
sented by the deeds upon the altar, has been made. 1883 
tr. Pellicia's Polity of Chr. Ch. 147 The dedication of a 
church was called its consecration. 1891 ALS. Enrolments 
of Consecrations, Durham, This Sentence of Consecration 
was read by me the undersigned John Booth. 

ce. with @ and Z/. (Sometimes more or less 
concr. = Consecrated things.) 

1538 Bate Zire Lawes 83x Ceremonyall rytes are also 
commendable, In holy dayes, garmentes, temples, and con- 
secracyons, 160 Biste Lev. viit. 28 These were consecra- 
tions for a sweete sauour which were made by fire vnto the 
Lord. /6éd. viii. 3x The bread that is in the basket of con- 
secrations [so 1621}. /6id., viii. 33 Votill the dayes of your 
consecrations [161 consecration} bee at an ende. 


y 


[f. as prec. + -ING *.] 


CONSECTANEOUS. 


2. The giving of the sacramental eharaeter to 
the eucharistie clements of bread and wine. 

(Variously taken according to the opinion held of the na- 
ture of the Eucharist.) 

1395 Purvey Aemonstr. (1851) 41 Where consecracioun or 
halewinge hath neighid, of the breed is maad Cristis flesh. 
argo0 A fol, Loll,8 Als oft as a nobil man seip it bi twex 
pe consecracioun & Agnus Dei. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. W. (1520) 37/1 In olde tyme the consecracyon of the 
gloryous blood was made in tree vessells. 1564 Brecon 
Compar, Lord's Supp. & Mass Kpil., Blasphemies against 
Christ. invocation of dead saints, confection, consecration, 
application, and oblation of the body and_blood of Christ. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 232 The bread and wine even 
after consecration leave not their own nature, but remain in 
their former substance, shape, and form. 1662 LA. Cont. 
Prayer, Cominunion, Rubne, He shall say the Prayer of 
Consccration, as followeth., @ 1699 Stiueancri.. Serm. 11, 
ii. (R.\, ‘The people. are told, that Utey [priests} can make 
their God at any time by pronouncing the five words of 
consecration. 1854 Hook Cv, Dict. 247 H it be demanded 
to what words the consecration of the elements ought to be 
ascribed, } answer, to the prayer of the faithful offered by 
the priest, and to the words of institution repeated by him. 
1885 Catholic Dict. 216/i The form for the consecration of the 
bread in the Roman Missal is ‘ Hoc est enim corpus mewn.’ 

3. Ordination to a sacred office: sfec. the action 
or religious ecrcmony of ordaining a bishop. 

1387 Truvesa //igden (Rolls) V1. 115 Thesaoue te arche: 
bisshop com into Kent..in pe secounde 3ere of his con- 
seeracioun. 1513 Mork Avchk. ///7, Wks. 66/2, The con- 
secracion of a bishop. 1§§2 £4. Com. Prayer, Order Con- 
secr. Aps. Rubr., Then shall the Archbislop demand the 
kings mandate for the consecration. 1704 Nytson Fest. 
Fasts (1739) 479 Vo confirm the Elections and Consecrations 
of all Basho sin their Provinces. 1882 J. H. Buext Aef 
Ch, Eng. WW. 37 Spiritual jurisdiction was understood to 
flow generally from Consceration. ¥ x 

4. Rom. sintig. Apotheosis, deification; also 
transf. 

1gg90 Caxton Fxeyrfos xxvii. (1890) 98 The obsequyes & 
consecracyon of anchyses, his olde fader. 1658 Sik T. 
Brownk //ydriot. ii, g ‘The magnificent burning. and con- 
secration of Severus. 17513 Cuampens Cycd. 1837) /'e2ey 
Cycl, VIL. 4635/1 Consecration is a name given 10 the apo- 
theosis of the Roman emperors, and coins and medals com- 
memorating these events have the inscription Censecratio. 

tb. Loosely applied to eanonization. Ods. 

1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man, u,v. 167 We see how the 
Roman Calendar swells with new Consecrations of Saints. 

+5. Dedication to destruction; anatheimatiza- 
tion. Obs. Cf. CONSECRATE 2, 7. 

1700 ‘T'yrrewe //ist, Hug. VW. 925 Ue confirmed the Con- 
secration denounced by his Predecessor against Frederic 
the Emperor. 

6. fransf. aud fig. Dedication or devotion to 
some cherished purpose or pursuit; also, appro- 
priation to a special purpose. 

1781 Cowrer Aetivement 223 "Tis consecration of his heart, 
soul, time, And every thought that wanders is a crime. 
1844 Lincarp stugle- Sax. Ch. (1858) 1. App. i. 368 Conse- 
crations of tithes, as they were called, had already taken 
nlace among the Anglo-Saxons; since the tithes of ‘Thory's 
Lids, in Ropeslai hindred, had been consecrated to a dis- 
tant church, the abbey of Peterborough. 

7. dransf. and fig. The action of rendering 
sacred ; hallowing. 

1805 Worpsw. Ox Peele Castle, The light that never was, 
on sea or land, The consecration and the Poet's dream. 

b. Sanction by law, custom, or usage. [mod.1*.] 

1861 Maines Ane. Law ii. (1876) 39 Each group of circum- 
stances which is adjudicated upoit reccives, 10 employ a 
Gallicism, a sort of consecration. 1877 F. llaue Zag. Ady. 
tn -able 7 Apparently, ‘common usage’ has obtained, with 
him, such a Hones of consecration, that he looks upon any 
symptoin of discontent with it as a going beyond just 
‘liberty '. 

Co‘nsecrative, @. rare—*. [ad. L. type *con- 
secrativ-us (prob. in med.L,), f. L. consecral- ppl. 
stem: see -IvE. (Godef. has obs. F. consccratif, 
-tve.)] Of eonsecrating eharacter or tendency. 

1617 Bayne Diocesan’s Triad (1621) 58 The Bishops im- 
position was properly consecrative and sacramentall, 

Consecrator (kgnsfkreitor), [a. L. conse- 
crater, agent-n. from consecrdre to CONSECRATE : 
see -oR. (Johnson has consecraler, with a quot. 
from Atterbury, which Todd gives with -or.)J 
One who or that which conseerates. 

1552 Hutort, Consecratour, sacrator, sacrificus. 1638 
Cnitunew. Relig. Prot. ii. § 69. 79 Your making the Reall 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist depend upon the casual- 
ties of the consecrators true Priesthood and Intention. 1747 
Carte Hist, Eng. 1. 240 Two British bishops. -had assisted 
Wini who was the principal Consecrator. 1883 Ch. 7imes 9 
Nov. 8097/1 That there cannot be more than one celebrant or 
one chief consecrator, is a rudimentary principle of ritual. 

Consecrato (kenstkrétori), a. [f. L. type 
*consecralori-us, t. consecralor: sce -onY.J] That 
has the attribute of consecrating. 

1613 Percnas Pilgrimage 1. vi. (1614) 33 Againe, the 
[sacrifices] were propitiatorie, consecratorie, Eucharisticall, 
and so forth. 1699 al and Art, xxv. (1700) 293 The 
Consecratory Words being delivered as the Reason of the 
Command, take, eat, and drink. 1866 Pal! Alal/ G. 18 
Dec. 3 The only translation of the consecratory letters. 

+ Consecta‘neous, 2. Ods.-° [f. L. consec: 
Line-ws following closcly, conscquent (f. consectaré 
to follow elosely) +-ous.] ‘Succeeding, following 


as by consequence’ (Ash 1775). 
1656 Brounr Glossogr., Consectancous, which follows 
others. [Thence 1846 in Worcester} and in later Dicts.] 


CONSECTARY. 


Consectary (kpnsektari), a. and sé. [ad. 
L. consectéri-us logically following, consequent 
(whence conseclarium sb.), £. consecla-ri_to follow 
close, freq. of consegui: see CONSECUTE.] 

+ A. adj, Following logically ; consequent. 

1609 Bett Theoph. & Rewig. 82 To which two maine 
points..the third (as a poiden corollary) is consectary. 
1624 F, Waite Repl. Fisher 236 The honour consectarie 
and dependant vpon his office. 1650 Six T. Browne 
Psend. Ep... x. (ed. a8 From the inconsistent and contrary 
determinations thereof, consec impieties. .may arise. 

B. sé. A consequence, deduction, conclusion, 
corollary. (Very common in 17th ¢.) 


1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1, ii. 7b, Conseclaries, corol- - 


laries, or howsoever you tearme them, may easily be de- 
duced. 1656 Harpy 1st Ef. Yohu xiv. (1865) 86/1 A con- 
sectary which ungodly wretches draw from ieee premises. 
1695 Wooowarp Nat, I/ist. Earth \. (1723) 47 Consectaries 
drawn from the Observations. 1732 Berketey AdipAr. i. 
§ 9 If some certain persons minded piety more than politics 
.. fundamentals than consectaries. 187 Hutron Course 
Math 1, 2 A Corollary, or Consectary, is a consequence 
drawn immediately from some proposition or other premises. 
1860 Anr. THomson Laws Th. 274 A judgment..sometimes 
called a Corollary or Consectary. 

+b. ‘Fhat which follows in the course of events ; 
a conseqtence, an effect. Ods. rare. 

1659 H. L’Estrance A Miance Div. Of. 407 This signing 
was a constant consectary of unction. 1660 WaATERNOUSE 
dArms & Arm. 112 Peace being the consectary of Gods 
hlessing on that laudable resolution. 

+ Consecta‘tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
L. consectari: sec prec.) (Sce quot. 

1655-60 Stantev J/tst, Philos. (1701s 245/1 Consectation, 
(dxoAov@qats) or quipollens, is the Consideration of those 
Affections of a Proposition, in respect whereof, two Pro. 
positions signifie together the same thing, and are together 
true or false. 

+ Consecta‘tor. Ods.-° 
consectdri + see prec.) 

1623 Cockrram, Consectator, imitator. 1656 Btount 
Glossogr., Consectator, he that follows, or pursues. 1775 in 
Asn las not used, 

+Consecute, v. Obs. rare. [f L. consectit- 
ppl. stem of consegui to follow closely, pursue, 
overtake, f. con- together + segui to follow.) ¢rans. 
To follow with success, overtake, attain, gain. 

1536 Gray Let. to Cronrwellin St. Papers V1. 389 Few men 
. -inany auctoritie, hath finally consecuted favors andthankes, 
but rather the contrarie. 1589 in Burnet //yst. Ref 11. 97 
If ye.. had consecuted all your pursuits and desires, 

Consecution kens/kiv-fon). Also 6 -cusion, 
6-7 -quution, -qution. fad. L. consecalion-eur, 
n. of action from consegu7: sce prec. Also in F. 
from 16th ¢. | Littré).] 

1. Proceeding in argument from onc proposition 
to another which follows from it: logical se- 
quence ; inference ; a train of reasoning. 

Reciprocal consecution: the relation of two facts either of 
which follows from the other, 

1532 Mork Confut. Tindale Wks. 454/1 As this argument 
or consecusion is trew. 1665 CaLeninl. dasz. freat. Cross 
(1846) 100 What a consecution is this ..‘’The Crucifix is 
prefigured in Moses, in the Prophets, and in the time of 
Christ: therefore no remedy but a Crucifix must be had in 
the church,’ 1652 Gate WWagastrom. 189 Not necessary, 
nor of any rational consecution. 1709 Berkenry 7h. Vision 
§ 108, | do not, by any necessary’ consecution, .judge of the 
number of things tangihle from the number of things visible. 

+b. The conclttsion of an argument. Obs. 

3588 Fracnce Lawiers Log. 1. iii. 19 b, For the confirma. 
tion of the said proposition, and not as proofes of the con- 
seqution. 1689 Treat, Monarchy uw. i. 34 Suppose the 
Antecedent true, the Consequution is not always true. 

te. The fact of following as an effcct, neccssary 
conseqnence. Oés. 

615 Crooxn Body of Man 352 If. .the first muscle of the 
chest..do draw vp the first ribbe, then hy conseqution the 
other distances vnder shall also in some sort he dilated. 1649 
Butwer Pathomyot. n, i. 91 While they draw the Arme hy 
a certaine kind of Consequution they lead the Scapula. .to- 
gether with it. 

2, Succession, sequence (of events or phenomena). 

1651 Biccs New Disp. Pref.7 Where is there an examina- 
tion and a consecution of Experiments? 1792 G. Wakr- 
rietp Augurry 59 Preferring chronological consecution. 
1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton Mefaph. xxxix. (1859) 11. 393 The 
observation of a certain number of uniform consecutions 
among phenomena, /éid. xli. (1870) II. 425 Psychology 
proposes to exhibit the mental pha:nomena in their natural 
consecution. 1837 G. S, Fasns estification 127 His next 
step, in regular consecution, was to speak of the bietheaus- 
ness which is through faith. 1863 Mrs. C. CLarke Shaks, 
Char. iii, 77 In all this subtle consecution of action. 

b. Gram, Sequence of words in a sentence, of 
tenses in a compound sentence. 

1871 I'nblic School Lat. Gran §195, Cousecnution of 
Tenses.—The General Rule is: Primary Tenses in the 
Principal Sentence are followed by Primary Tenses in the 
Clause: Historic hy Historic. /éid. § 196 The Perfect 
Subjunctive is used in Primary or Historic Consecution, 
whenever the sense requires that Tense nnd Mood. 1883 
A. Patmer Satires of Horace Pref. 28 The solecistic rusve 
peregre ant (solecistic, if we consider the very rare conse- 
cution of ve—an?). 

e. Afus. Succession of similar intervals in har- 
mony. Cf. Consecutive 5. 

1667 C. Simson Compend. Mus. 125, 1... allow the Con- 
secution of two sths, one of them being Imperfect. 1674 
Pravroro Skiff Afus. ut. 33. 1944 J. Green Psalinody 


(agent-n. from I.. 


(ed. 20) 140 Consecution, \wo, three, or more Chords of the | 


850 


same kind following one another. 1875 Ousetey //armony 
xviii, 197 Such octaves are not.. faulty consecutions. 

td. Afonth of consecution in Astr.: a ‘lunar’ or 
synodic month, a Innation. Ods. 

1561 Even Arte Nauig, u. xi. 38 The moneth of consecu- 
tion..is more then the moneth of peragration by .2. dayes 
.4- houres .44. minutes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. 
212 The month of Consecution .. is the space betweere one 
conjunction of the Moon with the Sun untoanother. «1697 
W. Hotpes (J.), The moon makes four quarterly seasons 
within her little year, or month of consecution. 

+3. Overtaking, attainment. Ods. rare. 

1601 Deacon &W. Spirits & Divels 192 Thediuell can now 
no more hinder the saints from the consequution of glorie. 

Consecutive (kgnsc'ki“tiv), a. [a. F. con- 
seculif, -tve, on L. type *consectitiv-us, f. conseciil- 
ppl. stem: see CONSECUTE and -IVE.] 

. Following continuously, following each its 


| predecessor in uninterrupted succession. 


1611 Corar., Consecutif, consecutive, or consequent ; next 
or immediatly succeeding. 1690 Locke //tan. Und. xxi. 
§ 56 The actions of a Man consecutive to Volition. 1685 
Bovtr Salndr. Air 57 The Summers of differing, and yet 
perhaps immediately consecutive, years. 1779-8: JoHNsoN 
L.P., Blackmore Wks. 1816 X.197 In the structure and order 
of the poem. .the greater parts are properly consecutive. 1857 
Buckie Civitis. 1. vi. 296 It rained blood for three con- 
secutive days. 1882 Vixes Sachs' Bot. 549 Occasioned .. 
by the superposition of consecutive whorls. i 

2. Consisting of elements following in order ; 
characterized by consccution or logical sequence. 

1755 Jouxson Dict. Pref. ps0 When the radical idea 
branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a consecu- 
tive series be formed of senses in their own nature col- 
lateral? 1838 Sir W. Hamitton Logic xxvi. (1866) I]. 38 
‘The ground of a consecutive reasoning. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 424 Cebes is the..more consecutive thinker, 

+3. Following as a consequence or effect; con- 


sequent (/0). Obs. 

3647 Jer. Tavior L1b. Proph. xx. 261 Accused of acci- 
dental and consequutive Blasphemy and Idolatry. _¢ 1705, 
Brekecey Commonpl. Bk, Wks. 1V. 477 The freedom of 
doing as they please, we freedom is consecutive to the will. 

b. Fath. Occurring after or during the decline 
of a discase, without forming part of it; as con- 
secutive symptoms or phenomena, 

1869 Parkes /ract. [ygienc (ed. 3) 490 It is probable that 
a certain number are consecutive to dysentery, 

4. Gram. lxpressing consequence or result. 

1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram. § 74 Subordinate Conjunc- 
tions are :—{1) Consecutive: (2) Final; (3) Causal, etc. /éid. 
§ 168 Consecutive Clauses are so called hecause they ex. 
press consequence or result! fa sniser est ut leat, he is so 
wretched that he weeps. /dfd. $170 The Consecutive use 
of the Relative and its Particles with a Subjunctive Verb. 
1874 Rony Lat. Gram. § ips f ; ; 

é i/ns. Applied to the immediate succession of 
intervals of the samc kind (esf. fifths or octaves) 
occurring betwecn two voices or parts in harmony. 
(Also as sé. in £2. = Consecutive fifths or octaves.) 

1819 Rees Cycl., Consecutive Chords, Vhe same applies to 
all consecntive intervals whatever. 1875 Ousetry /farmony 
i. 12 By the laws of strict counterpoint, every consecutive 
fifth or octave..is altogether forbidden. 1880 Paurv in 
Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 391 ‘Vhe forhidden consecutives are 
most objectionahle in vocal music, or music for solo instru. 
ments in combination. ‘ 

6. Alath. Consecutive points: see quot. 

1884 Wituianson Dif. Calculus (ed. 5) 257 vote, Two 
poe which are infinitely close 10 each other on the same 
branch of a curve are said to be consecutive points on the 
curve. . 

7. Magnelisnr Consecutive points or poles. suc- 
cessive points in the length of a magnetized bar, at 
which the direction of the magnetization is re- 
versed, the effect being as if the whole consisted of 
a number of magnetized bars connected by thcir 
similar poles at these points. Also called covse- 
quent points, 

1832 Nat. Philos. M1. Maguetism i. § 43. 11 (Usef. Knowl. 
Soc.) The points where the peeritigg thus change from the 
one kind to the other have been called consecutive points. 
1870 R. M. Fercuson Electricity 9 ‘Vhis method [Double 
Touch), .communicates a powerful, but sometimes irregniar 
magnetism, giving rise..to consecutive poles (Ger. Folge. 
puncte)—that is, to more poles than two In a magnet. 1890 
S. R. Borrone Dynamo (ed. 6) 90 Coiling the wire so as to 
secure ‘consecutive * poles al the pole pieces. 

Consecutively (kpnsekistivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY 2.) 

+1. In the way of something that follows as a 
consequence; by conscquence. Ods. 

116 tp, Maxwetn Prerog. Chr. Kings 1.16 This is done 
by the Pope..not effectively but consecutively. /d/fd, xvi. 
158 The good and benefit of the servant is but secondary 
and consecutively intended. 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/., Con- 
sccutively, in the school-philosophy, is sometimes used in 
opposition to antecedently, nnd sometimes to effectively, or 
cansally, Thus..the corruption of one thing is the genera- 
tion of another, not efectivcly, hut consecutrvely. 


+2. Asa result, in conseqnence. Obs. 

a1691 Bovis Wks, (1772) IV. 751 (R:) Having .. exposed 
some serum of human Mood to cold air, consecutively, the 
sernm was nol found lo congeal. Z 

3. In continuous succession, continuously. 

1847 Craic, Consecntively, in succession; following regu- 
larly. 1853 Dickens Le#?. i I. 320 We had thirty-one 
hours consecutively on the road. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Cars 
thage 12 That part of her history, which alone we can trace 
consecutively. 


CONSENSUS, 


Conse‘cutiveness. [f. as prec. + -Nxss.] 
The state or quality of being consecutive. 

1833 Coteripce 7ad/e-t. 15 June, I recognize a cogent con- 
secutiveness in the argument. 1886 Morey W. &. Greg 
Crit. Misc. 111, 250 A certain smooth and sure-paced consecu- 
tiveness made his written style .. most lelling and effective. 

Conseder, obs. f. Coxsiper. . 

Conseil, obs. f. Counse.. 

Conseit, -seiue, obs. ff. Concerr, ConcEIve. 

Conselebrate, obs. f. CoNCELEBRATE. 


+ Conse‘mblable, @. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. 
consenblable (Cotgr.) entirely similar, fellow, com- 
panion, rcpr. L. type *constmiladil-is, f. late L. 
consimilire to liken, compare.] =ConsiMILe. 

1541 R. Copcann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Howe many 
maners of membres are founde?..Two, That is to wyt, 
symple membres called consemblables, and membres com- 
post. i 
+ Conse'minate, v. O:.—° [f. L. con- to- 
gether + sémtndre to sow sccd.] To sow together. 

1656 in Brotnt Glossogr. Hence in Baitey (folio), Jonx- 
sox, and mod. Dicts. 

Consenescence (kpnsine'séns), [f. L. con- 
senése-dre to grow old together: scc -ENCE.) The 
growing old together ; general decay. 

1692 Ray Dissol. World 40 The old Argument for the 
World's Dissolution, and that is, its daily Consenescence 
and Decay. 1862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 419 We. .are not conscious 
of this symptom of the consenescence of all things, 1882 
Syd. Soc. Lex. Consenescence, the gradual approach of old 
age, the different organs failing in the same proportion. 

+Consene'scency. Oés. [see -ENcy.]=prec. 

1692 Rav Dissol. tiorld ui, viii. (1732) 394 There is no 
Consenescency or Declension in Nature. 

+Conse‘nse, ;é.1 Os. Also 3 kunsence, 
-seenee, 4 consence, toncense. [a. OF. cun- 
sence, consence, -sense, consent, willing complicity 
:—Rom. type *consentia, £. L. consentire to Con- 
sent. (L. had coasensus, masc. wt- stem, whence 
It. consenso, F. consens.)] Consent. 

1235 Ancr. R.228 Pet we ne beon nout allunge ibrouht 
erin, mid kunscence of heorte and mid skiles 3ettunge. 
[bid, 288 Preo degrez beod berinne [carnal desire).. be uorme 
is cogitaciun: pe oder is affectiun : be bridde is kunsence. 
1380 Wycur Serv. Sel. Wks. I. 59 Ful concense to synne. 
(bid. 111. 141 Consence to a synne foules mon. 

+ Con-sense, 36.2 Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Con- + 
SENSE.] Joint-sense (cquivalent to consciousness). 

1678 Cupwortu /nicll, Syst. 1 59 No Express cuvaigOnats, 
Con-sense or Consciousness of what it doth. 

Consension (kfnsenfon). rare, Also 6 -tion. 
[ad. L. consension-emt, n. of action from consentire 
(consens-) to CoxsENT: see -10N. So OF. con- 
sension, -cion obs.) Agrccment in thought, fecl- 
ing, or opinion. 

1563-87 Foxe A. 4 AL, (1596) 16/2 By the consention of 
the most part. .the bishops of Rome had not this regal state 
.. which they do now usurpe. 1656 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 
15s There is no longer any opposition betwixt them, but 
a consension in regard of predication. 1693 Bextiry Boyle 
Lect. ii, 53 With.. a vital consension of the whole Body. 
1878 NM. Aner. Rev. CXXVI. 161 Have come to an agree- 
ment or consension. 

(ff. 1. 


Consensual (kfnse'nsivil, -fxal), a. 
consensu-s (sce next) +-AL, In mod.F. consensuel.] 
1. Relating to or involving consent. Consensual 
contract (in Rom. Law): a contract which requircs 
only consent of the parties to render it obligatory: 


so consensual obligation. 

1754 Ersxine Princ. Sc. Lazu (1809) 308 Contracts con- 
sensual, i.¢. which might, by the Roman law, be perfected 
by sole consent. 1838 Cotesrooxe Odlig. 4 Contracts 1. 
14. 1880 Mvirueap tr, Gaius i. § 89 xofe, The verbal and 
literal contracts are often spoken of by the civilians as formal 
contracts, in contradistinction to the real and consensual 
ones, which they call material. /d¢d. 478 Consensual ob- 
ligations were so called because a common understanding 
was sufficient to create them without any formality. 1881 
Hatcn Banft, Lect, vi. 145 The consensual jurisdiction to 
which the members of Christian societies submitted them- 
selves. < ‘ 

2. Phys. Happening as if by consent, caused by 
sympathetic netton: said of movements which take 
place through the action of the nervons system in- 
dcpendently of the will, and sfec. of movements 
caused by reflex action of the sensory neryc-centres 
on being stimulated through the organs of sense. 

1800 Med. Jrnl. 1V. 275 An increased action or local iri- 
tation, either idiopathic or consensual. 1839 Baty tr. A/i/- 
ter's Physiol. 11, 930 [It] has a tendency to consensual 
action with its fellow nerve of the opposite side. 1864 H, 
Srencer J//ustr. Univ. Progr. 319 Doubtless we may pass 
gradually from the purely reflex, through the consensual, to 
the voluntary. 1874 Carrenter Alent, Phys. 1. i. (1879) 57 
The Sensori-molor or consensual aclions in Man. 

IIlence Conse‘nsually adv., in a conscnsual 


manner, by consent. 

1885 Eng. Mech. 19 June 345 That the Budgel .. may be 
criticised, attacked, and even consensually or compulsorily 
amended. 1886 Sat. Rev. pease There are no means .. 
whereby the powers of an Inish Parliament could be con- 
sensually so hmited. 

|Consensus (kfnse'nsts). a. L. consensus 
agreement, accord, sympathy, common _ feeling, 
f. consens- ppl. stem of consentire: see CONSENT. 
Used in the physiological scnse by Bausner, De- 


. 


CONSENT. 


consenseu partiune humanit corporis, 1556, whence 
sense I in mod.F. and English.] 

1. Phys. General agreement or concord of different 
parts or organs of the body in effecting a given 
purpose; sympathy. Ience ¢vansf. of the mem- 
bers or parts of any system of things. 

1854 Brimiey Zss., Comte 320 In the universe. .he resolves 
to see only a vast consensus of forces, 186x Gotow, Saitit 
Leet. Mod. Hist. 24 There is a gencral connexion between 
the different parts of a nation’s civilization ; call it, if you 
will, a consensus, provided that the notion of a set of 

hysieat organs does not slip in with that lerm, 1870 H. 

pencer Princ. Psychol. 1. u. ix. 278 A mutually-dependent 
set of organs having a consensus of functions, , 

2. Agreement in opinion ; the collective unanim- 
otts opinton of a number of persons. 

186x Saf, Rev. at Dec. 637 Bishop Colenso is .. decidedly 
against what seems to be the consensus of the Protestant 
missionaries. 1880 Athenwunt 10 Apr. 474/3 A consensus 
had actually been arrived at on the main features mvolved. 

transf. 1884 H. A. Hotven Plutarch's Themist. 190 The 
consensus of (the MSS.] ABC leaves no room for douht 
about a reading. vie F 

b. Also Consensus of opinion, authority, testi. 
mony, Cte. 

1858 Sat. Rev, V. 287/1 Supported by a great consensus 
of very weighty evidence, 1874 H.R. Reynops Fohu Baft, 
vy. i. 289 Sustained by a greal consensus of opinion. 

Consent (kgnsent), v. Also 3 kunsenten, 
3-8 concent(e, 4-6 consente. [a. OF. cus-, 
consentir (3rd sing, pres. cunsent, consent) =Pr., 
Sp. consenttr, It. consentire:—1.. consentire to feel 
together, agree, accord, harmonize, f. coz- together 
‘+ sentire to fecl, think, judge, etc. The sense, 
‘ eonsent to a thing being done’ was a subsequent 
development, but occurs in 12th c. in Fr, and és 
app. the earliest recorded in Eng.: sce 6. As to 
the spelling concent, see CONSENT 56.) 

I. To agree together. 

1. intr. To agrce together, or with another, in 
opinion or statement; to be of the same mind, 
Obs, or arch. (The statement agreed upon may be 


introduced by chaz.) 

1300 Cursor M. 9713 (Gott.) Til an bihouys vs all con- 
sent, And sien choos he iugement. 1535 Jove Apol. Tin- 
dale 11 Henrichus Bullyngerus. .consenteth with me in the 
signification of this worde. 1855 Eorn Decades 84 If wee 
shal consent that vapours are lyfted vp, 1600 SHaks, 4. ¥, 
Z.¥. 4 48 All your Writers do consent, that ipse is hee. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef. u. iv. (1686) 61 With Plu. 
tarch consent many Authors. 1712 STEELE Spect. No. 490 
v1 All the wiser Part of Mankind.,has consented in an 
Error. 1865 Busuxete Vicar, Sacr. v. (1868) 121 It may be 
seen how freely they eonsent in the testimony. 

+b. To agree fo a doctrine or statement, also 
fo the author of tt; to assent. Ods. 

1382 Wyctir Rozz. vii. 16, I consente to the lawe, for [v7 
that] itis good. ¢ 1400 Afol. Loll. 47, 1 Beringary concent 
to pe hoki kirk of Rome. 1841 Envor /siage Gov. (1549) 
145 Whereunto my frendes also consenten. 562 TurNER 
Herbal. 160 b, For these and other reasons I consente nol 
unto Matthiolus. 169: Ray Creation Ded. (1704) 3, I was 
sometimes compelled to consent to Cornelius Celsus. 1788 
Lond, Mag. 32 This is what all must consent to who have 
been obliged to ride on horseback. after a hearty dinner. 

+2. To agree in sentiment, be in accord, be at 


one. So pa, pple. consented, agreed. Obs. 

1382 Wveirr £eclus, xxv. 1 The looue of nezhebores, and 
man and womman wel to themselfconsentende. 1611 Bisre 
Ps, \l. 18 When lhou sawest a thiefe, then thou consentedst 
with him. 1633 Forn Broken Hrt. u. ii. 56 "Thad been 
pily To sunder hearts so equally consented. 1651 Hoppers 
Leviath. 1. vi, Much less can all men consent in the desire 
of almost any one and the same object. 


+3. To come to agreement upon a matter or as 


to a course of action. Also Zass. To be agreed. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x. 820 Pan schir philip, pe douchty 
man, Tretit, quhill pai consentit weir, Pat, etc. 1546 LanG- 
Lev Pol, Verg, De Invent, 1.x. 53a, The Barceans con- 
sented on their leages thus. 1668 Witkins Real Char. 1. i. 
§2. 2 They began by degrees. .to consent in certain Articu- 
late Sounds, w ereby to communicate their thoughts. 

+4. Of things: To agree, be in harmony. Obs, 

1540 Morvsixe Vives’ Introd. Wysd. Kiv, Truthe ever 
consenteth to truth, falsehode neyther with truthe, nor yel 
with falschodc. 1597 Bacon Coulers Good §& Evil? vii. 
(Acb.) 147 Thinges like and consenting in qualitie. 670 
Baxter Cure Ch, Div. 349 Nor is there any man whose 
thoughts and affeclions do perfecily consent with themselves 
in matter and order, any two hours in all his life. «1679 
Lo. Orrery Hen. v 1, 1f Truth consents to what you now 
relate. 1794 Martyn Koussean’s Bot. (ed. 4) 292 Fifty species 
all consent in a quinquefid calyx. 

+5. To act or be affected in sympathy. Ods. 

1732 Berketey 4 écifhr. ut, § 3 By means of the sensilive 
soul, our several distinct parts and members do consent to. 
wards the animal functions, 1744 Akensipe Pleas, of Imag. 
1, 110 Old Memnon’s image ..1o the quivering touch Of 
Titan’s ray, with each repulsive string Consenting, sounded 
« Unbidden strains. 1756 Burke Sudi. & B. tv. xi, It always 
made me start a little; the ear-drum suffered a convulsion, 
and the whole body consented with it. 

- IL. To agree to a proposal, request, etc. 

6. Voluntarily to accede to or acqniesce in what 
another proposes or desires; to agree, comply, 
yield. Const. ¢o, 0 do a thing, or ¢Aat with clause; 
also with indirect passive ¢o be consented to. 

@1225 Aucr. R. 272 So sone so me biginned kunsenten to 
sunne, ¢x2g0 S, Eng. Leg. I. 25/59 Ake ich ne concenti 
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nou3t per-to. 1340 Ayend, 10 Pou ne sselt na3t consenti to 
do zenne mid pine bodye, 1382 Wveiir Like xxiii. 51 Te 
consentide not to the counceil and dedis of hem, ¢x450 
Merlin xiii, 195 The saisnes ne concented not to lele hym 
passe. «1533 Lo. Berners //o1 Ixxxiii. 254 He wold haue 
consenlyd to the deth of Huon, 1647 Ci.arenpon //ist. 
Keb, it, (1843) 702 ‘This was no sooner proposed. .than con- 
sented to, 1652 Gaute Afagastrom, 355 I is consented to 
admit him again. 163g Furter (ist. Univ, Camibr, 122 
His Holiness would never consent such Honour should be 
done to..a Schismalick, x691 T. [fate] dec. Neve Lnvent. 
p. Ixxi, The Conservators of the River consented, that. .it 
should be gain’d in. 1848 Macaunay //ist. Fag. 1. 553 
Argyle, after long resistance, consented ..to divide his 
litle army. 1875 Jevons A/oney (1878) 238 When I induce 
my creditor to consent to my paying a month hence, 
b. without const. 

¢1330 R. Bacnse Chron. (1810) 236 Hir frendes alle con- 
senl. c1449 Prcock Aepr. 11. xviii. 398 Y bihete or proteste 
or consente. 1527 R. Tuorne in Hakluyt / ey. (1589) 257 
The little space would nol consent, 1635 Quaries ml. 1. 
i. (1718) 7 It is the devil’s part to suggest: ours, not to 
consenl. x819 Byron ¥uaz i. cxvii, A little still she strove, 
and much repented, And whispering ‘T will ne'er eonseut ’ 
—consented. 

te. reff, in same sense, Oés. 

1340 Ayend. 249 Po he him consentede to be uondinge. 
¢1500 Melusine (1889) 182, I me consent to yonr requeste. 

+d. Const. fo a person, é.e. to his request. Oés. 

1535 CovernaLe 2 Chron, x. 16 Whan all Israel sawe that 
the kynge wolde not consente vnio them. 16xx Bintr Gen, 
xxxiy. 15 In this will we consent vnto you. 

+7. To be consented: to be agreed; to be an ac- 
cessary or consenting party (fo something). Ods. 

1386 Cravucer Doctor's T. 276 That werc consented to 
this cursednesse. 1440 J. Suirtev Dethe A. Yams (1818) 
14 And he knewe well... and was consenlid therto, ¢1485 
Dieby Alyst. (1882) ili. 1713 Je ar consentyd 10 pat dede. 

+8. trans, To allow, agrce to, consent to. Ods. 

1386 Cuavcer Cler4’s 7°. 48x Grisild moot al suffer and 
al consent. 148x Caxton JLyrr. i. viii. 145 This consenteth 
and permyseth he that is almyghty. 1534 Morr Ox the 
Passion Wks, 1283/2 Vhat can } ful hardly consent. 1588 
R. Parke tr. Afendoza's Hist. China, {n the end.. they con- 
sented a conclusion amongest themselues. 

+b. with if compl. 

1674 Maton, Interpreters, .will not consent it to be a 
true story. 

+9. ‘To consent to give; to concede. Ods. rare. 

1393 Lana. P. P2.C, un. 90 The countce of couetise he 
consenteb to bobe. 

Consent (kgnse'nt), 54. Also 4-6 concent(e, 
5-6 consente. (ME. consente, a, OF. consente, 
f. consentir to CONSENT: cf, ASSENT sd, 

Owing to the frequent ME. confusion of s and c (whence 
our mice, pence, defence, eic.), it was often spelt concent 
down to 16th e., and was thus liable to confusion with 
musical Coxcent, when the latter word, was introduced. 
From the approximation of sense, it is in some passages 
difficult 10 say which of the two was meant.] : 

1, Voluntary agreement to or acquiescence in 
what another proposes or desires; compliance, 
concurrence, permission. 

@ 1300 Cursor AY, 4955 (Cott.) Yee sald him ban gain mi 
consent. Jbid. ne (Cott.) Par es steps thrin pat inan 
maj fall wit-all in sin, egging, liging, and consenl, ¢1380 
Wyeuir Sed. Wks. IT. 349 Oo maner of consent is, whanne 
aman is stille & tellip not. cxqqo0 Vork Alyst. xiii. 215, E 
saie for me with fill coneentcs hi likyng all will I fulfille. 
1574 tr. Littletou's Teuures ga, Provinge his assent and 
consente of such endowemente. 1590 Suaxs. Afids. N. 1. i. 
25 This man hath my consent to marrie her. 1651 Houses 
Leviath, uv. xxi, 112 The Consent of a Subject to Soveraign 
Power, 1742 Pore Dunc. iv. 395 The Goddess smiling 
seem’d to give consent. 1864 TENxyson Ex, Ard. 709 His 
long wooing her, Her slow eonsent, and marriage. "1874 
Green Short Hist, vii. § 6, 409 The unanimous demand of 
her people wrested at lasi a sullen eonsent from the Queen. 
3875 Stupss Const. fist. 1. xiv, 143 ‘The deliberate assent 
and consent of a parliament. 

plural. 1547 Homilies. Adultery \. (1859) 119 Our hearts 
pure and free from all evil thoughts, carnal desircs, and 
flesbly consents, 1601 Suaxs. 4 d's Wedd v. iii. 69 The main 
consents are had. 1719 W. Woon Surv. Trade 259 They 
are not deprived wilhoul their own Consents. a 1766 Mrs. 
F. Snentoan S. Bidulph (1767) V. 57 Parents .. withhold 
their consents to marriages. 

+b. Zo be of consent: to be accessary. Obs. 

1568 Grarton Chron, II. 74 The Pope cursed the deede 
doers with such as were of their consent, eyther that ayded 
or harboured them. 1600 Sttaks. 4. VY. 2.0. ii. 3 Some 
villaines of my Court Are of consent and sufferance in this. 

ce. prov. Silence gives consent, [Cf quot. t 380 inr.]} 

(1611 Corer. s.v. Cousentir, Asses consent gui ne dit mot., 
(Many, who know not much more Latine, can say, Qui 
tacet consentire videtur)) 1651 Honses Leviath. u. xxvi, 
138 Silence is sometimes an argument of Consent, 3672 Ray 
Proverbs, Silence gives consent. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 
IV. 1. vit. 77 ‘I'he archbishop (Becket) answered that there 
was a proverb in England that silence gave consent [¢ 1200 in 
Materials Hist, Becket (Rolls) 1. 68 Respondit Archiepisco- 
pus quod nostra: gentis proverbium_ est quod taciturnus 
speciem praetendit confitenlis]._ 1883 G. Lovo £3b 4 Flow 
ILe2 Well then, I take silence for consent. 

d. Age of consent; theage fixed by law at which 
a person’s consent to certain acts (e.g. marriage, 
sexnal intercourse) ts valid in law. 

[Cf 1628 Coxe On Litt. 79.1] 1809 Tomuins Law Dict. 
s. Vv. Marriage, If a boy under 14 or girl under 12 years of 
age marries, this Marriage is only incohate and imperfect ; 
and when either of them comes to that age, which is for 
this purpose termed their age of consent, they may disagree 
and declare the Marriage void. 1885 Zines (Weekly ed.) 
17 July 12/3 (Criminal Law Amendment Bill), Further 
Proviston for the protection of women and children is 
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urgently needed .. The present age of consent, which is 
thirteen, is altogether too low. 89x — 29 May 8/4 Effects 
of the Age of Consent Bill. .The Rareans a most learned 
community of Brahmins. .have..decided not to marry their 
daughters below the age of 12. 

2. Agrecment by a number of persons as to a 


course of action; concert. Odsolescent exc. as in b. 
1382 Wyciir 1 Cor. vii. 5 Nyle 3¢ defraude to gidere no 
but perauenlure of consent to a tyme. (1526-34 Tixpace 
tbid., Withdrawe not youre selves one from another, exceptc 
it be with consent for a lyme.) 1494 in Ang. Gilds 187 
Confermed, by the assente and consenle and agrementl 
off all the Bredern off the saine gilde. 1529 Morr Dyaloge 
1, Whs. 117,11 Only made by consent and agreinent of men. 
1588 Sans. “. L. L.¥. ii. 460, I see the tricke on't : Heere 
was a consent, Knowing aforehand of our merriment, To 
dash it like a Christmas Comedie. 1650 Honses //iman 
Nature xii. (R.), When the wills of many concur to one and 
the same action and effect; this concourse of their wills is 
called consent. 1780 Cowrrr Nightingale & Glow-worm, 

But sing and shine by sweet consent, 

b. phr. [With one consent, by common consent. 

1880 Barer dé. C. 1069 All they, with one accord, or 
consent [omnes vue ore), gare him counsell to tumble hir 
downe headlong. 1606 Suaxs. 7%. § Co in. iii, 176 All 
with one consent praise new borne gaudes. 1611 Bin.e 
Luke xiv. 18 And they all with one consent began to make 
excuse. 1641 Baker Chron. tir Tt is by common Consent 
of all agreed (in Parliament] that the King should not go 
in person. 178% Cowrur Ketsrement 524 And all. .agree 
With one consent to rnsh into the sca. 31874 StpGwick 
Meth, Ethics w vitic § 3. 87 ‘Vheir rceeption by common 
consent is still an argument for their validity. 

3. Agreement or unity of opinion, consensus, 
unanimity, Oés. or arch. 

1529 Morr Pyadoge 1. Whs. 148/1, I think that god with 
his holy spirite ledeth his church into the consent of his 
tronth. 1597 Hooker Fecl. Pod. v. \wiii. § 3 To hide the 
gencral consent of Antiquity agrecing in the literal inter. 
pretation. 1628 ‘UT. Srmxcer Aegicé 150, I haue shewed 
the consent of both Authors in the place sleadged. 1785 
Pansy Alor, Philos. (1818) 1.13 We are far from a perfect 
consent in our opinions or feelings. 1879 M. Axxonp 
Equality Mixed Vss. 49 As to the duty of pursning equality, 
there is no snch consent among us 

fi 1581 J. Brie fladdon'’s Answ. Osor, 387 The con- 
sentes of voyces, must be weyed and measured, not num. 
bred. 1669 Gate Cré. Gentiles t. 1. xi, 60, L..adde the 
Symbols, or consents of other Learned men. 

4, Agreement in feeling, sympathy ; also, more 
generally, harmony, accord, agreement. arch. 

1382 Wyeitr 2 Cor, vi. 16 Rut what consent to the temple 
of God with ydols? 1579 Lyty Axpéues (Arb.) 191 It is 
not y® descent of birth but y* consent of conditions that 
maketh Gentlemen. 3607-12 Bacon Ess. Deformity (Arb.)250 
Certainely there is a consent betweene the body, and the 
minde. 1641 in Rushw, ///s¢, CodZ. (1692) m1. 1. 306 Affinity 
and Consent with the Rules of Nature. 1733 Porr £ss, Afan 
ut. 296 Such is the World’s great harmony, thal springs 
From Order, Union, full Consent of things. 1794 Patry 
Evid. wv. (1817) 330 The consent .. between Saint Paul’s 
speeches and letters is in this respect sufficiently exact. 
1870 M. Coxway arth. Pilger. xxvii. 324 Showing the 
consent of solar systems to the motion of a finger. . 

+b. Agreement in faith and doctrine, ecclesi- 
astical communion. Oés, 

1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 1. ii. (1636) 66 Let them send 
letters of consent ‘that is, of communion) to the Patriarch. 
1659 J. ARRowssitu Chain Prine. 91 Consent in Religion is 
wont to tie the fastest knots of mutual accord, 1709 StryPe 
Aun, Ref 1. xxv. 286 Wherein is tanght onr consent with 
the German..and other reformed churches. 

45. Phys. and Pathol. A relation of sympathy 
between one organ or part of the body and another, 
whereby when the one is affected the other is af- 
fected correspondingly. Oés. Cf. CoNnsENSUS I. 

1615 Crooke Body of Mau 253 Aboue all other Consents 
is thal simpathy betweene the womb and the brests which 
exceedeth een admiration it self. 16g5 Cutrerrer Riverius 
yt. vil. 140 He supposeth that the Larynx did not suffer 
principally, but by consent. 1727-51 Cuamprrs Cyl, 
Consent of parts, in the animal ceconomy, a certain agree- 
ment, or sympathy, by means whereof, when one part is 
immediately affected, another, at adistance, becomes affected 
in like manner. 1797 M. Batuate A/ord. Auat. (1807) 114 
Being explained upon the principle of a consent or sym- 
pathy existing between the absorbents of (different parts). 

a 6. Fecltng, opinion, or tts expression. Obs. 

rggr Suaks. x /fen. VI, 1. ii._g4 By my consent, wee'le 
euen let them alone. 1899 G. a Greene Greene’s Wks, (1861) 
254 Let me hear, townsmen, whal is your consenl|s. 

+7. A party united by common agreement, fel- 
lowship, or adherence to.an opinion. Obs. rare. 

575 RK. B. lege & V. in Hazl. Dedsley IV. 147 So 
shall you see the end of him and all his whole concent. 
1 AREY Aly, C. 1070 A diuers consent in sundrie wilful 
opinions, a sect, aschole ormaner ofleaching. 1603 FLorio 
Afontaigne \. \vi. (1632) 175 [even those which are not of our 
consent, doe flatly inhibite..the use of the sacred name. 

8. attrib. 

1848 Wiarton Law Lex., Cousent-rule, an instrument in 
writing, which a defendant in an action of ejectment enters 
into at the time he enters an appearance. .The consenl-rule 
is signed by the defendant's attorney. 1888 Padi Mali G. 
36 July 6/2 Counsel had an absolute right to consent toa 
compromise .. but if a parly sought to be relieved froma 
consent order, the application should be made promptly. 

Consentable (kfnsentab’l), 2. [a. OF. con- 
sentable in agreement, f. consentir to CONSENT: 
see -ABLE.] In the law of Pennsylvania: Agreed 
upon by the eonsent of parties concerned, as a 
consentable line of boundary. 

1853 T. 1. Waarton Pennsyluv. Digest 272 Consentable 
lines must be made by assent of both parties, 
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Consentaneity (kénsentin7iti). [f. L. con- | 
sentdne-us: see next and -1T¥.] The quality of | 


being conscntaneous. 

1798 W. Tavior in Afonthly Rev, 521 The intuitive con- 
sentaneity of superior minds. | 1878 Dowoen Stoud. Lit.127 
There is an entire consentaneity of thought and feeling, 

Consentaneous (kynsenté'nies), a. [f. 1. 
consentane-us agreeing, accordant (f. consent-rre to 
agree, accord) + -OUS. 


. Agreeing, accordant; agreeable, suited. 

r6g2 Frencu }orksh. Spa vi. 61 [A] Principle, of acon- 
sentaneous, suitable, and saline nature. 1682 Cuetnaca 
Angler's Vade-m. vii. § 41 No elemeni thal is pure and 
wilhout mixture, is consenlaneous for nourishing. 

b. Const. fo (20740), with. 

1625 Heviin Microcosmas 466 Which report is not con- 
sentaneoustolruth. 1669 Bovte Cont. New F.xp. u. (1682) 
135 “Tis consentaneous lo reason lo judge, thal, elec. 1714 
Dernam Astro. Theol. vu. vii. (1769) 187 Consentaneous lo 
whal I have taken notice of in Jupiter. 180a Edin, Rev, I. 
36 Consentaneous with the opinion of Sir William Jones. 
1859 Mitt Leterty iii. 105 Inducements .. consentaneous to 
his own feelings. 1873 H. Rocers Orig. Bybte iv. (ed. 3) 
"y Stalements of scripture with which it is so consentaneous, 

. Done by common consent, unanimous, con- 
eurrent, simultancous. 

1774 Fretcurr Fietstions Creed x, Wks. 1795 III. 348 
Lei Reason and Revelation hold out to Ihee lheir consen- 
taneous light. 1808-17 Foster in Life 4 Corr. (1846) I. 
Ixxiii. 407 A linked and consentaneous action. 1845 
MeCutcocn Ta.ration u. x, (1852) 352 Increase in the con- 
sumption of coffee .. with a very material consentancous 
increase in the consumption of tea. 1874 CarrenteR Ment. 
Phys. 1. ii. $ 67 (1879) 69 The two pairs will not exhibit any 
consentaneous motions, 

Consenta‘neously, ev. [f. prec. +-L¥ 2.] 

1. Agrceably, accordantly fo; harmoniously zw#?h ; 
consistently, fittingly. 

1660 tr. Aniyraldus’ Treat, Relig. im. v. 389 It was very 
consentaneously done. 1678 Cuowortn /ntetl, Syst. 63 
That we may first speak agreeably to his own mind .. and 
then consentanconsly with our Selves. 168r H. Morr E-xrf. 
Dan. vi. 208 Consentaneously to what follows. 1685 — 

aralip. Prophet, go Consentaneously to this he cites, etc. 

2. With mutual consent aud accord; with one 
eonsent; concurrently, simultaneously. 

175 Cucrcuvaro Céyppes (1817) 88 A lrealy, which stipu- 
laied, that both the French, and English, should consen- 
taneously retire from Scotland. 1871 M. Cottins rg. & 
Merch. LV. ii. 43 The young ladies..were unanimously and 
consentaneously shocked by seeing him talk familiarly lo a 
..governess. 1874 CARPENTER Afent. Pays. 1. ii. § 4 (1879) 
118 The different Ganglionic centres..so much more fre- 
quently acl consentaneously Ilhan separately. 

b. Concurrently, siinultaneously with. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XIV. 707 The best words are those 
which rise consentaneously wilh the idea. 1875 11. C. Woon 
Therap. (1879) 382 Iron and other tonics .. may be given 
consentancously with the arsenic. 

Consenta‘neousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being consentancons ; agreement, 
accord ; concurrence. 

1660 tr. Amyraddus’ Treat. Relig. w. ix. 288 The consen- 
taneonsness between the principles and their sequels, 1748 
Ricuarnson Clarissa (1801) 1. 301 Could this consentan- 
cousness of corporal and anime Weenie be pointed by 
discretion. 1836 Hor. Smita Zin Trump. (1876) 354 Why 
should we believe thal God .. should delight in consen- 
taneousness as to the mode of worship! 188 Daily Tel. 
16 Feb., Want of consenianeousness in music for two 
pianoforles is necessarily fatal. 

Consentant (kgnsentint), a. [a. F. consentant, 
pr. pple. of consentir to Consent] Gonaeniting 

1386 Cuaucer Doctor's T, 276 (Ellesm. & Heng.) She 
remenant were anhanged moore and lesse ‘That were con- 
sentant of this [¢fard. & 4 ALS.S, consented to this (2.7, 
his)| cursednesse, 1866 J. I. Rose ir. Ovid's Fasti 1. 91 The 
unyoked sleers..Proffer their necks consentant lo be slain. 

+ Consentany, @. Obs. =CoNsENTANEOUS. 

1648 N. Estwicx / reat. Holy Ghost 29 As many con- 
sentanie Arguments as there bee of the first kinde. 1651 II. 
More in Authus. Triumph, (1656) 221 May not heal, and 
siccity, and Aqua vita: be consentany arguments ? 

+Consenta‘tion. Oés. [irreg. f. Consent 
after assent, assentation.] 

@ 1889 SKELTON Col, C?, 1039 Without your consentatyon, 

+Consentative, @. Obs. [f. Consrest + 
“ATIVE: cf. prec.] 

1583 Stuppes Anat, Abus. 1. 107 To haue a consultative, 
exhorlatiue, or consenlatiue voice onely. 

Consenter (kfnsentaz). [ME. consentour, a. 
AF, consentour = OF, consenteo(2)r:—late L, type 
*consentitor-em, f. consentire to CONSENT: See -ER.] 
One who consents, or is a party to anything. 

1303 R. Neunxe //and!, Synne 7620 Nopeles pe con- 
sentour Shal be holde for a fechour. ¢1380 Astecrist in 
ee Treat. W; fsa 153 Pei ben consentours to antecrist, 
& is ajens hem. 1562-3 Ac! 5 Aliz. c. 11 §2 The 
Offendours therin, their Councellours, Consentours and 
Aydours. 1594 J. Kina Jonah (1618) 165 Commilters of 
sinne and consenters vnloit. 1666 Bunyan Grace Ad, P 150, 
I would rather have been torn in ices than found a con- 
senter thereto. 1796 Bentuam } ‘ks, UX. 1x5 One unwill- 
ing consenter. 

Conse’ntful, 2. Consenting fully. Hence 
Conse‘ntfally adv., with full or ready consent. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint, IV. v. xi. § 6. 132 ‘To set them- 
selves consenifully and deliberately to the task. | 

Conse‘ntian, @. [f. L. consent-es in phrase 
dri consentes, of doubtful etymology.] Of or be- 
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longing to the a7 consentes, or twelve supertor 
deitics of the Etruseo-Koman religion. 

1831 Keicutiey Afythol. Auc. Greece & It, (ed. Fy 45 
There stood in the Forum, twelve gilded statues of Con- 
senlian deities, which were probably those enumerated in 
the following lines of Ennius.. 

uno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
lercurius, Jovis, Neptunus, Volcanus, Apollo. 
+Conse'ntible, 2. Oés. [f. L. consentire: see 
-BLE.] ? ‘hat may be consented to; or ? of agree- 
ment of mind. 

1633 W. Srrutner True F/appiness 7 Not that our union 
with him is equall to his union with the Father; the one is 
consubstantiall ; but ours is consentible, 

Consentience (k/nsenfiins). 
-ENCE.] 

1. The quality or condition of being consentient ; 
agreement of opinion. 

1879 H. S. Witson in 19¢h Cent. No. 32. 679 There is a 
full consenlience of conlemporary historical wiloesses. | 

2. A term applied to denote the sensuons equiva- 
lent, in unconscious, involuntary, or reflex action, 
of consciousness in conscious action ; the consensus 
or synthesis of impressions which takes place in 
the sentient organism apart from consctousness, 
and by which responsive acts are induced. 

1877 Lewes Phys. Basis of Mind 357 Thus the grada- 
lions of sensitive reaclion are Sentience, Consentience, and 
Consciousness..we may say that a man somelimes acts un- 
consciously, or thinks unconsciously, although his action 
and though are ruled by Consentience. /é/d. 361 Has a 
bee consciousness ?..'The bee feels and reacis on feelings ; 
but its feelings cannot closely resemble our own .. We 
should therefore say lhe bee has Consentience, but not 
Consciousness. 1889 Mivart Trath 183 As .. these sen- 
salions may .. be felt without consciousness, we require a 
lerm to express the faculty we have of receiving them all, 
in one unity of our being (one sensorium) apart from con- 
sciousness, ‘I'he best term to denote this facully, seems to 
be ‘consenlience *.. It is by this faculty of ‘ consentience’ 
thal the unconscious sleep-walker receives and accurately 
responds 1o the varied impressions which surrounding 
objects make upon his organs. 

Consentient (kfnsenfiént), a [ad. L. con- 
sentient-ent, pr. pple. of consentire to CONSENT: 
see -ENT.] 

1. Agreeing with cach other, or united in opinion ; 
unanimous as to a matter. 

1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 37 The consentien! 
Testimony..of he Church. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 30 
The consentienl acknowledgment of mankind. 1773 J. 
ALLEN Serm.at St. Mary's Oxf. 18 The earliest councils 
. swere consentient inthis article. 1878 Lecxy Ang. i 15th 
C. 1. iii. 372 The consentient opinion of contemporaries. 

b. Acting together to the same end ; concurrent. 

1937 Common Sense (1738) I. 237 It..recovers the con- 
sentienl Nerves to lheir due Tension and Flasticily. 18 
Herscuni. Sind. Not. Phil. 233 The pressure on all the 
similar paris .. will be united Into one consentient force. 
1881 Ramsay in Mature No, 618. 420 With great and con- 
sentient labour. nats 

e. Having or exhibiting conscntience (sense 2). 

1877 leewrs f‘hys. Basis of Mind 360 Psychological 
observation assures us Ihal the conscious and unconscious 
stales were both consentient, and were both operative in 
the same degree. Afod, Not conscious but consentient 
agents, Consentienl processes, 

2. a. Accordant in opinion fo. b. Consenting, 
giving full consent fo. 

1661 Grand Debate 111 What is here consentient to Anti- 
gat ». 1687 Towrrson Baftison 155 A consentient text in 
the ¥ istle to the Hebrews, 1876 Back Madcap V. xxv. 
235 All their friends were consemienl, 1883 Miss Braopon 
Guid. Calf Il, 174 Her husband being consentient to this 
life-long separation. 

Conse‘ntiently, adv. 
With full consent. 

1659 Gavorn Tears of Ch, 26 Cordially nnd consentiently 
he siill adhered to the Catholick Conformily and Unity. 

Consenting (kfnse'ntin), v4/. sé. [f. Consent 
v.+-1xa!,] The action of the verh Consent ; 
the giving of consent. 

€1380 Wveur Se, Wks. III. 35r Rxcusid here of con- 
senting to pis synne, 1482 Afonk of Evesham (Arb.) 51 For 
myne obedyens and consentyng in that vyce tohym. 1600 
Snaxs. A. VY. £. v. it 8 Neither... my sodaine woing, nor 
sodaine consenting. 1702 Rowe Tazmeri. ww. i 1930 There 
is a kind Consenting tn his Eyes. 

Conse‘nting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING , 

1, Agreelog or giving consent (fo a proposal or 
course of action; formerly, also, ¢o an opinion), 

@1300 Cursor MM, 28401 (Cott.), I was consenland to pair 
dede. ¢1374 Cuaucer Bveth. 1, iv. 18 He was knowyng 
and consentyng of a coniuracioun maked ajeins hym. 1383 
Wyeur Acés vii. 60 Forsoth Saul was consentynge {so 
Rhem. & 1611} 10 his deeth, 1578 Banister Hist. &fan 1, 
14 The wise are alwayes consenling vnto trulh. 1601 
Suaks. Adf’s Well m. il. 80 “Tis but the boldnesse of his 
hand haply, which his heart was not consenting too. 1761 
FRANCES pas S. Biduiph 1.144 She must not know 
that I was consenting to this marriage. 1869 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. (1876) IY. xi 57 A step 10 which Northum- 
berland hi posi! not been a consenting party. 

Jig. 1803 Worvsw. To Highland Girl 3 Twice seven con- 
senling years have shed Their utmost bounty on thy head. 


2. Agrecing together (in opinion or purport); of 
one mind, unanimous, 

1589 Purrennam Eng. Poesie mn. xix. (Arb.) 223 Sino- 
nimia, as who would say, like or consenting names, 1651 
Hoses Leviath, u. xviii. 90 [They have} by consenting 


[f next: see 


[f. pree, + -LY 2] 


CONSEQUENCE, 


voices declared a Soveraigne. 174: Mipotrron Cicero II, 
xu, 518 The consenling praise of all honest men. 1865 M. 
Arnotn Ess. Crit, i. (1875) 416 The clear consenting voice 
of all his contemporaries. 
b. Agreeing, conformable. 

1878 G. Macponatp Phantastes I1.xx. 121 Hammering 
one part of it to a consenling shape with the rest. 

Conse‘ntingly, adv. [f. prec. +-1¥ #.] With 
consent or willing acquiescence ; +by common or 
general consent (oés.). 

rssz Hutorer Consentyngelye. 1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct. 
Duébit. wm. iv. Rule xiii § 10 In is consenlingly affirmed 
that, elc. 1841 G. S. Faner Province. Lett. (1844) 1. 66 
History .. consentingly assures us Ihat, etc, 1883 Miss 
Brovcuton Betinda Til. iu. xi 14x She, but now so con- 
senlingly embraced, has wrenched herself out of his arms. 


Conse‘ntingness. ([f. as prec. + -NESs.] 
Consenting state ; consent. 

1868 Bususen. Serm. Living Subj, 41 There is no want 
of it, or consentingness of mind towards it. 

Consention, obs. form of ConsENSION. 

Consentive (kfnse‘ntiv), a. rare. [f ConsENT 
Uv. +-IVE.] =CONSENTtENT. 

1649 G. Dame Trinarch., Hen. TV, cocxxv, Soe stands 
the vineyard of Humanilye An orderly Consentive Policye. 
1857 HEAvyseGE Sand (1869) 158 Working consentive to his 
heavy Iread. P 

Hence Conse'ntively adv., with one consent. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man ww. 54 Altogether consenliuely 
forcing one an other downward. 

+Conse‘ntment, Oés. [a. OF. consentement = 
med.L. consentimentunt, {. consentire to CONSENT: 
sce -MENT.] Thc action of consenting, consent. 

[1292 Britrox 1. ii § 5 Ou del comaundement, ow del 
consentmenl.] 1340 Ayend, 11 Pe conseniement and 
pogles per-to. /é7d. 19 Pe po3tes, be consentemens, and 
willes of the zaules. 149x Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 
1495) 1. 250a/1 Of one accorde and consentement. 182! 
Lp. Perners Frovss. 11. ccx. [ccvi.] 657 Without the general 
consenimen of the people of Englande. 1660 tr. Amy- 
raldus’ Treat. Relig. 1. vi. go Against the conseniment of 
all other Nations. 

Consentrik, -ryk, obs. ff. Concentric. 

Consequence (kensfkwéns), sd. {a. F. con- 
séguence (t3th c. in Littré, = Pr. consequencia, It. 
consequenza), ad. L. consequentia, n. of state f 
consequent-ent, see CONSEQUENT and -ENCE.] 

1. A thing or circumstance which follows as an 
effect or result from something preceding. 

e1400 Rom. Rose 6450 The consequence of such shryvyng. 
1gg0 Suaxs, Com. Err. v. i. 85 The consequence is then, 
thy jealous fits Hath scar'd thy husband from the vse 
of wits. 3164x J. Jackson True Evang. T, m. 208 The 
direfull effects, and sad consequences of War. 1699 
Bursxet 39 Articles ix. (1700) 108 Death is the conse- 
quence of Adam's Sin. 1792 Gouvr. Morris in Sparks 

Life & Writ. (1832) I1, 205 As lo consequences, they are 
in the hand of God. 1818 Crvisr Digest (ed. 2) 1. 484 That 
the legal consequences of an actual seisin shall ensue. 1880 
L, Strenen /ofe iv. 91 His {Pope's} unsocial habits .. were 
a natural consequence of ill-health, 

tb. Zo draw in‘to) consequence; to carry into 
effect. Ods. 

erqz0 Hoccteve Batade Crt. de bone Comp, 67 Fn- 
saumpleth us ..As that it seemeth good to your prudence... 
Dooth, as yow list be drawe in consequence, 1641 W. 
Haxewie Z ibertie of Subj. 63 Thai such impositions .. be 
not drawn into consequence, but taken away. 

2. The action or condition of following as a result 
upon something antecedent ; the refation of a result 


or cffect to its cause or antecedent— 

1656 tr. /fobbes' Elem, Philos. (1839) 14 We seldom see 
clouds withoul the consequence of rain, 1667 Mitton P. L. 
x. 364 Such fatal consequence uniles us three, 38: 
Herscuen Stud. Nat. Phtl 1, vi. (1851) 151 Invariable 
antecedence of the cause and consequence of the effect. 
1864 Rowen Logic x. 336 The fixed Relations ofantecedence 
and consequence which subsist between the changes. 

+b. The action or fact of following in succes- 
sion or order; sequence, succession; course. Oés. 

1597 Morte /nt rod. Mus. 79 If you will auoide the con- 
sequence of perfect cordes of one kinde, you must put 
betwixt them other concords. 1678 Hosues Decazn. i. 14 
They thought the Names of things sufficiently connected, 
when they are placed in their natural consequence. 1728 
Nortu Afent, Afusick (2846) 17 The people varyed their 
modes more or less in the consequence of time, 

3. That which follows logically, or can be de- 
duced or inferred; a logical result or inference. 
+ komedi the concluslon of a syllogism as op- 
posed to the a (obs.). 

¢1400 Rom, Rose 7468 Shaltow never of apparence Seene 
conclude good consequence In_none argument, ¢ 1400 
Test. Love u. (1560) 284b/: The consequence is false, 
needes the antccedent mole beene of the same condilion, 
1425 Wyntoun Cron. vu, tii. 68 Grantis, he sayd, be 
nntecedens; Bot I deny pe consequens. 1535 Jove A fol. 
Tindale 5 That he see not howe his antecedence may 
true and consequence false. thy of a cel Hist, Philos. 
(1701) 481/z We may infer this uence. 31773 Junius 
Lett, |v. a4 If I admiued the premises, I should readily 
agree in all the consequences drawn from them. 1883 
Frovor Short Stud, IV. 1. vi. 63 ‘The succeeding prelates... 
were too wise to press theories 10 their logical consequences. 

b. The following of a conclusion from premisses ; 
logical sequence. 

1571 Gotpine Calvin on Ps. v. 7 It is a very ES 
consequence to say, Iniquitie is halefull untoo God: 
ergo, he will take just vengeance of all_wicked persones. 
1638 Cuituincw, Refig. Prot. 1. b. § x0 The Conclusion is 


CONSEQUENCE. 


true, though the Consequence of it from your former 
Premisses either is none at all, or so obscure, that I can 
hardly discern it. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 158 2 7 To 
proceed from one truth to another, and connect distant 
propositions by regular consequences. 1864 Bowen Logie 
vii. 176 The essence of the Syllogism .. is this necessary 
consequence of the Conclusion from the Premises, 

4. hr. /n, by, of, conseguence: as a result or 
inference, conseqnently, 

a. By consequence. Now arch. 

fexg9x Cuavcer Asétrof. . § 38 Par consequence, than 
the nader of the sowth lyne is the north lyne.]_r58 Mar- 
Beck Bk. of Notes 230, I saie, that foolishlie & ey conse- 
quence that falselie he alledgeth S. Augustin to his pur- 
pose. ¢1680 Beverincr Sern. (1729) I. 41 The catholick 
and by consequence one church. 1747 WeSLEY Charac. 
Atethodist 10 By Consequence, whatsoever he doth, it is all 
to the Glory of God. 1885 Sir J. W. Cutty in Law 
Times Rep. LULL, 712/2 The marriage was a Mahommedan 
and by consequence a polygamous marriage. 

b. Of consequence, Obs. or vulgar. 

1961 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 22/b, Before 
euery of tbese Epistles, and therfore of consequence before 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. 1605 Bacon dav. Learn. 1. 
vi. § 6 Man’s employment must of consequence have been 
matter of delight in the experiment. 1754 Ricnarnson 
Grandison 11, xxiii. 321. 1780 Jounson Let. 8 Apr. in 
Boswelt, Your countenance may be of great credit, and of 
consequence of great advantage to her. 1818 Jas. Mitt. 
Brit. india WU. v. iv. 431 He was rather more intemperate 
than his predecessor; and of consequence created rather 
more animosity in his opponents, 1848 Fraser's Mag. 
XXXVIII. 228 Whatever part Jenny Lind takes, is of 
consequence the first. 

c@. Jn consequence. (The phrasc now current.) 
Ln consequence of: asa result of. 

1683 Drvpen IWks. (1808) XVII, 100 In consequence of. 
this, to make an exact description of the principal actions. 
3775 Tender Father U1, 131 And, in consequence, it fre- 

uently happened, that, etc. 1827 Hatvtam Const. Hist. 
i842) II. 392 What took place in consequence I am not 
apprised. 1879 Lockver Elem. Astron. \. 26 Our Sun at 
setting..seems sometimes blood red, in consequence of the 
absorption of our atmosphere, 1880 GEIKie Phys. Geog. 
1v. xxiv. 241 Iron is the principal substance contained inthe 
water, which has in consequence a strong inky taste. 


+O. Jn the consequence : in the sequel or result. 

2659 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 459, 1 fear, in the conse- 
quence, it will prove an allowance of such meetings for the 
future, 1725 De For Voy. round WW. (1840) 45 Doing 
justice upon the offenders -. had this disadvantage in the 
consequence; viz, that it would ruin the voyage. 

5. Of good, bad, etc., consequence : franght with 
such and such results. Ods. 

a 1660 Hamonp (J.), Asserted without any colour of 
scripture-proof, it is of very ill consequence to the super- 
structing of good life. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer Pret, We 
have rejected all stich [alterations] as were either of dangerous 
consequence .. or else of no consequence at all, but utterly 
frivolous and vain. 1774 J. Brvant Afythol, 1. 169 He 
speaks of it as a circumstance of very bad consequence, 
3829 1. Tavior Luthus. ix. 216 note, Te atius..set an ex. 
ample of unhappy consequence to the Church. 

6. Importance, moment, weight. Originating in 
the attributive phr. of consequence: i.e. having 
issues or results, and therefore important. Cf. 
pree. and Fr. wue maticre de conséquence ‘a matter 
of importance, moment, or weight’ (Cotgr. 1611), 

a. [1489 Caxton Faytes of A... xx. 64 By cause that 

thys thynge bereth grete weyght of consequense, he shall 
take thaduys of them of hys counseyll.] 1593 Suaks. Rich. 
/f,v. ti, 60 It is a matter of small consequence. 1611 Bint 
Transl. Pref. x As often as we do any thing of note or 
Consequence, we subiect our selues to every ones censure. 
1662 [see 5], 1699 Benttey Paral. 242 These little differ- 
ences are of no consequence. 1741 RicHarDson Pamela 1. 
52 You are of more een to him, than you think for. 
1757 (title), A Review of the Military Operations in, North 
America .. To which are added .. several Letters and other 
Papers of Consequence. 1832 LanpEr Adv. Niger U1 ix. 
54 Nothing of consequence has occurred to-day, 
1778 Sir J. Revnotns Dyse. viii. (1876) 449 Both these 
qualities of the mind are to have their proper consequence, 
as far as they do not counteract each other. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 11. 409 [He] found it impracticable to raise a 
glass manufacture into consequence. 1845 Forp //amdbk. 
Spain 1. 84 Personal respect, to which Spaniards always 
attached infinite consequence, 1875 Wintnev Life Lang. 
xiv. 283 It possesses the highest consequence. 

7. In reference to persons: Importance in rank 
and position, social distinction. Cf. ‘ quality’. 

1602 Carew Cornwalt (1811) 412 Such and such had made 
use of his Lordships name..to make themselves men of 
consequence. 1714 Swirt Pres. State Affairs Wks. 1755 
II. 1, 214 A person of some consequence. 1 7o LANGUORNE 
Plutarch (1879) I. 1034/1 Brutus now felt fe consequence 
lie heavy upon him. “1867 Lapy Hersert Cradfe L. vii. 
188 Our guard .. told him that we were persons of great 
consequence. 1879 Froupk Casar iii. 22 No form of 
property gives to its owners so much consequence as land. 

tb. Importance manifested by appearance or 
demcanour; dignity. Also /ransf. of things. Ofs. 

1793 W. Hopces 7>az, /ndia 87 Adjacent to which are 
many hills, rising almost to the consequence of mountains, 
1798 Jane Austen Northang. Ab. i, Her figure gained 
More consequence, 

¢. Assumed importance, conseqnentiality, 

1791 Huppesrorp Sa/mag. 19 Shield me.. From Pedantry 
of formal port, And Consequence in Cassoc short. 1832 
Mrs. F. Trotrorr Dom. Afauners Amer, xvii. (1839) 140 
We quitted Cincinnati the beginning of March ,.We.. had 
amused ourselves with its consequence, its taste, and its for. 


8. Astr. Motion from an earlier to a later sign 
Vor. IT. 
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CONSEQUENT, 


of the Zodiac, or from west to east; direct motion; { 1660 Br. Parry David Restored \xxiii, And this, the con. 


also a position more to the east. 

1683 Phil, Trans. XIII. 407 Jupiter being in consequence 
of the Sun, add the difference. 1771 Pemrerton sid, LX I. 
442 If the point s is taken in consequence of the moon, it 
will be above the horizon, when the nonagesime degree is 
also in consequence of the moon. 19797 Encycl. Brit. VW. 
5306/2 This motion, from west to east, is said to be in the 
order of the signs, or in consequence. F 

9. Consequences: a round game, in which a 
narrative of the meeting of a lady and a gentleman, 
their conversation, and the ensuing ‘ consequences ’, 
is concocted by the contribution of a name or fact 
by each of the pie in ignorance of what has 
been contributed by the others. 

1796 JANE AUSTEN Sense & Scus. xxiii, (1833) 121 They 
met for..playing at cards or consequences, or any other 
game that was sufficiently noisy. 1869 in Boy's Own Book. 
_t Consequence, v. Obs. rare—". [f. prec. sb.] 
éntr. To draw inferences or eonelusions. 

1645 Maton Tetrach. (1831) 175 Such a methodical and 
School-like way of defining, and consequencing. 

Co-nsequenceless, a. nonce-z. [f. as pree. 
+-LESs,} Withont consequences. 

1849 Ruskin Seo. Lamps vi. § 4. 166 This is no slight or 
consequenceless evil, 

+Consequency,. ls. Also -eie, -tie. [ad. 
L. conseguentia: sce CoxsEQUENCE and -ENCY.] 

1. =Conskquenck 2, 2 b, 3b, CONSEQUENTNESS. 


1548 R. Hutten Sum of Diuiuitie C ija, Necessitye of 


consequentie, as Ierusalem must be destroied. 1553 Batu 
Gardiner's Serm, Oted, ¥ iij, For what is the conseqnency ? 
+» Christ wolde haue Petre to be aboue Princes .. Ergo he 
wolde hane the bishop of Rome to be so to. 1889 Morwvnc 
Evouyit, 179 As hoth the consequency of the text and 
also the maner of the medicins do requyre. 1646 Sir ‘I’. 
Browne Psend. Ef. i. iv. 16 A fallacious illation in refer. 
ence unto antecedencie or consequencie. 
= CONSEQUENCE 1, 3. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. Pref. 13 Conseqnencies from your 
landable endeavours. a@1718 Pexw Life Wks. 1726 I. 167 
Our Enemies have charged their oblique Consequencies 
from our Principles back upon us for our very Principles. 

Consequent (kpns‘kwént), 6. [a. F. consé- 
quent, ad. 1. comseguens, -ent-, 2 conseqnenee, 
subst. use of pr. pple.: see next.] 

+1. =Coxsequencr 1. Ods. exc. as in b. 

¢ 1386 Cuavcer Metis, ? 421 (Harl. MS.) Let vs now 
examyne be pridde poynt pat Tullius clepeb consequente. 
Pou schalt vnderstonde pat be vengeance pat bou purposid- 
dest for to take is consequent [Adesw. the consequent). 
1423 Jas. I Atugis Q. clxxxix, That haue convoyit hale .. 
My lufe and to [so] glade a consequent. 1g77 VauTroviL- 
vier Luther on Ep. Gal. 189 By certeine effects and con 
sequents, we are fully assured. 1662 J. Cuaxoter Vax 
Helmont’s Oriat, 236 So great was the consequent of this 
prosperous and easie invention. 1756 P. Browne Yamatca 
226 The neglect of which has frequently been the cause of 
very dismal consequents in those warm climates. 

b. (Contrasted with aatecedent.) A phenomenon 
or event which follows another (withont implica- 
tion of cansal connexion). 

a 1627 W. Serater F.xpos, Rom. iv. (1650), Faith is an 
antecedent, no cause properly of justification ; justification 
[is] a consequent of believing, no effect issuing out of the 
virtue and merit of faith. 1630 Honres //10n. Nature iv. 
(R.), When a man hath so often observed like antecedents 
to be followed by like consequents. 1829 Jas. Mitt nad. 
Flin, Mind (1878) 1. xi. 350 The Kort cause means the 
antecedent of a consequent where ihe connection is 
constant. 1872 H. Spencer Psycho, 1.u. iii. 194 A constant 
ratio between the physical antecedent and the psychical 
consequent. 1878 Newey? Carlyle Crit. Mise. Ser. 1. 199 
The effect is the inevitable consequent of the cause, 

+2. Logic. =CONSEQUENCE 3, Obs. 

¢ 1374 Cnaucer Boeth. ut. ix. 84 Pan folweb it quod she 
bat we adden clernesse of renoun to pe pre forseide pinges.. 
and pis is a consequente quod I. 1529 Morr Sufpplic. Soulys 
Wks. 315/1 A very child almoste may see the consequent, 
1593 Burson Govt. Christ's Ch. 12 Happily may no neces- 
sarie consequent be drawen. 1647 Jer. Tavior Dissuas. 
Popcry i. (1686) 87 The consequent of this is, that by the law 
of Christ, one finhep is not superior to another. 1675 
Baxter Cath, Theol. u. 1, 214 Do they so say expressly; 
or is it only a consequent of their Doctrine? 1768 BLack- 
stone Comm, III, 267 Who ..will conceive it ever feasible 
to alter any fundamental point of the common law, with 
all it’s appendages and consequents. 1837-8 Sin W, Hani. 
Ton Logie xv, 1. 282 The Syllogism is divided into two 
parts, the Antecedent and the Consequent—the antecedent 
comprehending the two propositions [premisses] .. and the 
consequent comprising the one proposition (the conclusion]. 


b. The second part of a conditional proposition, 


dependent upon the antecedent. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 231 There is required vnto the 
truth of a Conditionall proposition, that the Consequent 
follow vpon the Antecedent. 1746 WesLey Princ. Method- 
ist 35 The Antecedent is false. Therefore the Consequent 
falls of course, 1876 Jevons Elem. Logic (1880) 162 The 
only rule. .requisite for testing tbe validity of [hypothetical] 
syllogisms..viz, that either the antecedent must be affirmed, 
or the consequent denied. 4 

3. (Contrasted with antecedent,) Anything which 
follows something else in order, e.g. in the context 
of a writing. 

1612 T. Tavtor Comm. Titus, To Rdr., By the helpe of.. 
comparing of Scriptures with themselues, antecedents with 
consequents, obscure places with plainer. 1659 Bp. WALTON 
Cousid. Coustdered qo The consideration of antecedents and 
consequents. .the testimonies, 


i expositions, and translations 
of the ancients, etc. 


help to rectify a corruption crept in. 


sequents do sufficiently evidence. 

b. Math. The second of two numbers or magni- 
tudes in a ratio; the second and fourth in a series 
of four proportionals, 

1570 Biruincsury Euclid v. 127 The second Terme, 
namely, that wherunto the comparison is made, is called the 
consequent. 1894 Bruxpevit rere. 1. xx. (ed. 7) 46 When 
the Antecedent contayneth the Consequent more then once, 
and nothing remayneth, as 4 to 2. 1827 Hutton Course 
Math, 1. 120 The sum of the antecedents is to their differ. 
ence, as the sum of the consequents is to their difference. 

e. Alus. (See quot.) 

1869 OvseLEy Counterp. xv. 95 The leading part [in a 
Canon) is called the antecedent, the following part the con. 
sequent, 

+4. A person who follows or comes after; a 
follower ; also, one who ptrsnes. Oés. 

1g50 Nicou.s Shucyd. 49 (R.) These were the allyes aud 
consequentes, and also the preparations of the one partye, 
andof the other. 1609 an iz AJoone in Halliw. Character 
#éks, (1857) 95 He is the ante-ambulo of a gentlewoman, the 
consequent of a gentleman, the antecedent of a port-mantna, 
or a cloke-bagge; a serving mau. 1654 Eveivn A/enr. 
(1837) ILL. 65 The consequent of ‘I'rnth hath ever been in 
danger of his teeth. 

+5.Vhr. Ly consequent: =by consequence. Obs. 
[F. far conséguent (14th e. in Littreé).] 

1489 Caxton Faytes of cl.1. vii. 18 ‘Thyse sayd condycions 
bylongen to a good conestable and by consequent to the 
marchallis. 1605 Bacox Ade, Learn. We x. § 2 The subject 
being so variable, hath made the art by consequent more 
conjectural. Sd: SterneNS Satyr. /iss. gor A Friend... 
more to be admired; and by the consequent more precious. 
1677 Gar Crt. Gentiles Ua. 137 Philosophie and Curiosie 
corrupted this noble schole of Alexandria, and by con- 
sequent the Church. 1685 A. Lovett tr. Simon's Cri?, 
Mist, Relig. 33. 

tb. Zu the consequent: in the result. Ods. (Cf. 
CONSEQUENCE 4 d.) 

1649 Jer. TaviorGt. Exvemp. Ep, Ded.2 Inthe consequent 
there would be no vertue, and no felici1y. 

+6. =ConsrQuEnce 5, 6. Obs. 

1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 48 What 
though that honest Hodge hane cut bis finger heere?.. ‘tis 
ho consequent lo me. 1640 Canterd. Sedf-Convict. 41 A 
matter of very dangerous consequent. 

Consequent (kens‘kwént), a. [a. F. conse 
quent (14th c. in Littré), ad, L. conseguent-em, pr. 
pple. of consegui to follow closely, attend upon: 
see CoNSECUTE.] 

1. Following as an effect or result; resulting. 

1509 Barctav Sys of Folys (1570) 35 But loke therof what 
foloweth consequent, 1616 Butrokar, Conseguent, following 
or necessarily comming after another thing. 1712 Sect. 
No. 551 Pr ‘That Praise should be returned them, as one 
proper consequent Reward of their Performances. 1800 
Cotovnoun Cont, Thames Introd., The very rapid increase 
of Trade, and the consequent influx of Wealih. 2840 Hoon 
Up Rhine 2 Causing sudden derangements of the circula. 
tion..and consequent physical depressions. 

b. Const. on, upon, fo. 

1651 Hopes Leviath. 1. xiii, Whatsoever .. is consequent 
to a time of war. 1660 Jer. TavLor Worthy Commun. . 
iv. 86 Consequent to a worthy communion, ‘@ 1716 Sovtn 
(J.), ‘This satisfaction or dissatisfaction, consequent upon a 
man’s acting suitably or unsuitably 10 conscience. 1809 W. 
Irving Anickerd... iti, How events. .to the common observer 
unconnected, are inevitably consequent the one to the other. 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps ii. § 9.36 The necessities consequent 
on the employment of those materials. 


2. Following as an inference or logical conclusion. 

1638 Cuicrinew. Relig. Prot. 1.i.§ 10 In this sence it (the 
conclusion] is neither consequent nor true, 1647 JER. 
Taytor £15, Proph, i. 14 A new proposition though con- 
sequent from an Article of Faith, becomes not therefore a 
part ofthe Faith. @ 1680 Butter Reve. (1759) I. 10. : 

+3. Following in time or order, snececding, 
subsequent. Ods. 

1475 [see ConseQuestLy 1]. xg8r W. Cuarke in Confer. 
tv, (1584) Dd fiijb, In workes conseqnent or following he 
might glorie. 1598 Grenewev Sacitus’ Aun. i. iii. (1622) 
69 Not onely among such as then liued, but in times con- 
sequent. @16r6 Beatm. & Fr. Ant. Malta v. ii, Thy 
memory .. Shall monumentally be registered To ages con- 
sequent. 1637 R. Humpnrey tr. St. Asudrose Introd., As 
the consequent words make evident. 1742 H. WaLrotk 


_ Lett. Hf, Manu I. xxv. 162, | hope you have received mine 


regularly since, that you may know all the consequent steps. 

4. Observing or characterized by logical sequence 
of thought or reasoning ; logically consistent. 

1849 Lewes Kobesp. 124 As property had been defined by 
Rousseau to be in itself'a spoliation. . Robespierre was only 
consequent in his demand, 1879 — Study Psychol. 122 To 
be consequent, they should have shewn that, etc, 1856 R. 
A. Vaucuan Alystics (1860) II. 19 The idealism of Emerson 
is more subjective, his pantheism more complete and con. 
sequent. - 

+5. Of consequence, important (/0). Obs. rare. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 125 That the distribution 
is not equal, is not consequent to any member in this House, 
unless he speak for a county or borough of that nation. 

6. Consequent points (in Magnetism) = Consrcu- 


TIVE poles: see quots. 

3860 TynDALt Glac. 1. xx. 144 It is quite easy to develope 
in the same piece of steel several pairs of poles; and if the 
magnetization be irregular, this is sometimes done when we 
wish to avoid it. These irregular poles are called conseguent 
points, 1882 tr. Deschanel’s Nat, Phil, § 689 In this ase 
the magnet will have not only a pole at each end, but also 
a pole at each point where the reversal occurs. ‘These 
intermediate poles are called conseguent points. 
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CONSEQUENTIAL. 


7. ‘quasi-adzv. 

1692 Locke Zdue. § 136 And consequent to this, instil into 
him a Love and Reverence of this Supreme Being. 1696 
Stanuore Chr. Pattern (1711) 304 And consequent to that, 
fill my soul with pure and holy affections, 

Consequential (kpnsikwen al), @ ff, L. 
Kf CONSEQUENCE + -AL, 

1. Of the nature of a consequence or sequel ; fol- 
lowing, esp. as an effect or result; consequent. 

1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. J (1655) 6 Moneys were mis- 
imployed ..in the two disbonourable treaties of Spain and 
Germany, and the consequential entertainments. 1704 
Prior Let. to Botiean 193 A consequential Ill which Free- 
dom draws; A bad Effect, but from a noble Cause. 1829 
S. Turner fist. Eng. 1V.u. xxviii. 241 Wars and their 
consequential burthens. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 
109 Each is connected with anterior changes, and .. pro- 
duclive of consequential changes. 

b. Const. ov, pon, + fo. 

1652 J. Haun Height Flog. ue xxi, Accidents that are 
either inherent or consequentiall 10 love and melancholy. 
1674 Owen J/oly Spirit (1693) 94 The stipulation of obedi- 
ence on our part is consequential thereupon. 1765. Biack- 
STONE Comm, 1, 422 [The relation] of parent and child .. is 
consequential to that of marriage. 1873 Act 36-7 Vict.c. 88 
§ 26 All matters preliminary and fnctdenial to and conse- 
quential on such trial and punishment. 

2. Of the nature of a consequence mercly, not 
direct or immediate ; eventual. 

Couseuontiol damages ‘losses or injuries which follow 
an act, but are not direcl and immediate upon it’ (Wharton). 

1626 W. Scrater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 201, 1 finde 
direct, or consequentiall repugnancie, and contradiction, 
twixt their pretended traditions, and writings. 1655 
Futter Ch. /fist. 1x. viii, § 3 It was harsh to inflict im- 
mediate and direct death for a consequential and dednctory 
felony. 1657 Burton's Diary \1828: Il. 128 They have 
not an immediate, bul only a consequential right to be 
heard in this. 1792 Burke Let. Sir 41. Langrishe Wks. 
1842 1. 546 To be utterly excluded from all ils direct and all 
its consequential advantages. 1876 Giapstonr Synchr. 
Homer 226 ‘There is a difference between direct contradic- 
tion, and merely consequential or casual inconsistency. 

3. Following as an inference or conclusion. 
Const. on, upon (+ fo, of, from’. 

1642 Ferien Sfoly & Prof. St. ut. xx. 208 Their deduc- 
tions, and consequentiall inferences. 1695 Lp. Preston 
Soeth. w. 180 These are consequential to our former Con- 
clusions. 17§1 Jouxson Aambler No. 156 » 3 The genuine 
shoots of consequential reasoning, which grow ont of some 
radical postulate. 1773 J. ALLEN Serm. St. Mlary's Oxf, 
11 To assert what is clearly consequential of our belief. 
a 1849 Por Marginalia Whs. 1864 IIL. 533 ‘Vhe incidents 
are consequenlial from the premises. 1882 GLAapsToNF. in 
Manch. Guard. 8 Feb., A motion..consequential upon the 
resolution which the House has adopted. 

4. Characterized by logical sequence or con- 
sisteney; =CONSEQUENT a, 4. 

1659 I'ulgar Errors Censured 7o'Tis nol consequentiall 
arguing from a not-declaring lo a nol-knowing. 1691-8 
Norais Pract, Disc. (1711) Tit. 223 The substance of this 
author's reasoning .. is so solid and consequential. 1748 
Cursterr. Lett. 11. clx. 73 Every man is more the man of 
the day, than a regular and consequential character. 1825 
Covenincr Aids Refl. (1848) L104 A consistent and strictly 
consequential Materialism. 

+b. Maving continuous sequence in tine. Obs. 

168: Cotvin Whigs Suppitc. (1751) 138 It is no popish 
supersiilion, By consequential crigon Yo prove an article 
of faith. Z 

+ 5. Pregnant with eonsequenees, of consequence, 


important. Ods. 

1728 Fircpine Love in Sev. Masques i.y. 16 An Affair. . 
of a consequential Essence. 1757 W. Tuomrson “. NM. 
Adzoe. 13 note, To preside. over thal consequential Branch 
of the King's Business. 1798 W. Hutton 4 afobtog. 29 No 
event in a man’s life is more consequential lhan marriage. 
1807 G. Cnatmers Caledonia 1. Pref. 9 The true sile of thal 
consequential conflict. 1821 ‘I. Campeece in Neww Alonthly 
Afag. 1.6 He must withhold no consequential fact. 

6. Of persons: a. Having social consequence. 

1833 Maarvat 7. Simple xxxi, A dignity ball is a ball 
given hy the most Sapeeq sential of their coloured people. 
1833 Ht. Maarineau Berkeley 1.1.8 Mr. C. bustled about.. 
feeling himself the most consequential man in the town, 

b. Having or displaying a high opinion of one’s 
own importance ; self-important. 

37588 Herald No. 25. 11. 168 Our women .. to make him 
both too consequential and saucy. 1791 Boswett Johnson 
7 May an. 1773 Goldsmitb was sometimes conient to be 
ireated with an easy familiarily, but upon occasions, would 
be consequential and imporiant. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand 
Afaster yin. 225 He here consider'd it essential To shew he 
could be consequential. 1875 Faraar Seekers 1. iii. 42 
Pampered and consequential freedmen. 7 

+B. sb. pl. Consequential matters or inferences. 

2173 Nortu Exam. 1. i. (1740) 2 Our Author's precious 
Observations oul of the Lord Clarendon’s History and 
some Consequentials. _— a 

Consequentiality (kpns/kweinfijeliti). [f 
preé. +-ITY.] 

1, Logical sequence and consistency of thought. 

1885 J. Martineau Tyfes Eth, Theory (1886) 1.1. il. 373 
In crediting Spinoza wil rigorous consequentiality. | 

2. The met of being cousequential or im- 
portant; air or assumption of importance. 

31820 Blackw. Mag. VII1.268 Said Mrs. Glibbans with the 
most ineffable consequentiality. 1831 Fraser's Mag. IV. 
281 [They] assume to themselves an insufferable consequen- 
tialily on the strength of tbeir masters’ rank. 

Conseque‘ntially, adv. [f. as prec. +-1¥ 2.) 

+1. In the sequel, subsequently; = Conse- 
QUENTLY 1. Obs. 
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1607 S. Cottins Serm, (1608) 4 Not onely that which is 
originally good, but euen that which is consequentially 
sound. 167a Owen Evang. Love 58 Neither antecedently 
nor cure, unto such their Conjunction, do they 
consider what is their duty. 

+2. Asa consequence or result ;= ConsEQUENTLY 
2. Obs. 

1656 [J. Serceant] tr. 7. White's Peripatet. Inst. 45 
Conte eiaily lo these posilions, Every movable tbat is 
reduc’d from rest to molion..increases in velocity. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. uw. 104 It consequentially follows, tbat, 
etc. 1716 SoutTu 12 Serius. (1744) XI. 119 He that is 
above a prince is consequentially above all his subjects. 
1778 Burke Corr. (1844) IL. 248 This must be, consequen- 
tially, of the greatest service to him. 

3. Merely as a consequence, in a secondary way, 
indirectly. 

1652 GAULE Afagastrom, 215 There may be some reall 
effect upon the patient indirectly and consequentially.. 
although there be none such primarily and directly. 
1694 Phil, Trans. XVUL. 258 Of some Rods you cannot 
make a fixt South primarily, yel_ you may consequentially. 
i Burke Pres. State Affairs Wks. VIL. 107 The king of 

russia has no direct and immediate concern with France ; 
conseguentially, 1\o be sure, a greal deal. 1884 Law Ref. 
13 Q. Bench Div. 672 The properly must be..directly, and 
not merely consequeniially, affected by the decision. 

+4. With logical sequence or consistency ; with 


cousecution of thought; =ConsEQquENTLY 3. ? Obs. 

1710 Anpison Whig Exam. No. 4 Pg He means something, 
but has nol the faculty of writing consequentially. 1748 
Cuesterr. Le??. IL. clxi. 81, I never knew in my life one 


[woman] ..who reasoned or acted consequentially for four- 


and-twenty hours together. 1812 Q. Nev. VIII. 61 If the 
author reasons consequentially. 

5. In a consequential or self-important manner; 
with an air or assumptiou of importance. 

1788 J. O’Kerrrr Prisoner at Large u, iv, With great 
haste and very Consequeatiaily he moves the furniture. 
1826 Scorr Woodst. x, 1, Nehemiah Holdenough (he added 
consequentially) was forcibly expelled from my own pulpit. 
1847 Mars. A. Kerr Hist. Serzia 159 He was handsomely at- 
tired and armed, and paced the sireel somewhat consequen- 
tially; the Turkish ulace resented his insolent bearing. 

Consequentialness (kpnsikwenfalnés). rare. 
[f. as prec. +-NESS.) 

+1. The state or quality of being conseqnential 
(in senses 1-4). Ods. 

1681 BurtHoccr An Argument (1684) 18 Which Duty and 
Incumbence, and the Consequentialness of it from the Cove- 
nant is, etc. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Conseguentiainess, the 
following by way of consequence, or the being of conse- 
quence. 1755 Jounxsox, Conseguentiainess, regular consecu- 
tion of discourse. {Similarly in later Dicts.) 

2. Important or self-important quality or person- 
ality; =CONSEQUENTIALITY 2. 

1828 Soutnry if. fo A. Cunningham, Let Mer pam rd 
lap-dog .. snap and grow], With petulant consequentialness 
elate. 1883 B. Gouin J, //erring 1, 183 What does your 
consequenhialness desire ? 

+Conseque’ntious, 2. Ods. rare. [ad. obs. 
F. consequeniienx (Cotgr.), f. L. conseguentia: see 
-ov's.] Full of consequence, important. 

31634 Sia T. Ilersert 7rav. 80 If his words seemed of no 
moment, the matter was not consequentious. /did. 137 
Wonderfull reports of that Kingdome, as mosl consequen- 
tious for knowledge and inst ruclion. 1656 in Biount GZ. 

| Suggested as substitute for ConsrQquenTra1 6b. 

3803 S. Pecor Anecd. Fug. Lang. (1.), Consequential in 
no shape conveys the meaning intended by those, who use 
il to express a pompous, conceited, lordly man .. If a word 
is wanted. .it should nalurally have a termination denotalive 
of the circumstance, formed analogous to other words; and 
I will agree to adopt the term consequentions, which will 
rank with such as contemptuous, litigtous, contutuacions. 

Consequently (kens/kweéntli), adv. [f. Cox- 
SEQUENT a@.+-Ly 2. 

+1. In following time or order; consecutively, 


subsequently. Ods. 

1475 CAXTON Jason 51 Whan he hadde made his orisons 
hy grele deuocion, and consequently his demande. 1513 
Laapsuaw St. Werburge 1. 1908 The quene hym folowed as 
is the cuslome, Werburge succeded them consequenlly. 
3596 Lopce Marg. Amer. 114 This other.. he wrole, which 
for that cause I place here consequenilie. 1602 Futsxcke 
ist Pt. Parall. 84 Wee will. .now pass to the title conse- 
quently ensuing. 1609 Skene Keg. Alay, 22 Consequenilie 
it followes, to treale of the question of the estate of men. 

+b. In sequence; on in succession. Ofs. 

1g58 Warne tr. Alexis’ Seer. 1. v1. (1580) 114 b, Vpon this 
salte you shall laie likewise a ranke of the saied peeces of 
siluer, and then an other of salle, and an other of siluer, 
and so consequenlely as long as your siluer Jasteth. /bid. 
1038. 189 F. Srarrvy tr. Catfan’s Geomancie 190 Giue one 
to the first, one to the second, one 10 the third, and so con- 
sequently ynto al] the others. 

‘2. As a consequence or result; by way of con- 
sequence ; in ooetMien 7h of something previous ; 
often a quasi-conj., like therefore, accordingly. 

(1483 Acts Rich. 1/1, c. 8 Pream., Whereupon..of werry 
likelyhode consequently shall ensue the Destruction of 
Drapery of all this your seid Realm.) az Faitit Disput. 
Purgatory (1829) 130 Then must i1 needs follow that be 
hath power iowae against his truth, and, consequently, he 
hath power to be false. 3660 Jer. Tavior Duct. Dudit. 
1 i. Rule ii. § 2 Whatsoever comes into their conscience 
primarily or consequently. 1664 Eveuyn Aad. Hort. (1729) 
206 The Moisture ascending, will be suck’d through the 
very Bark, and consequently nourish..the Tree. 1712 
Sreete Sfect. No. 443 ? § Fortunatus is stocked with 
Ignorance, and consequently with Self-Opinion. 1880 
Gekie Phys. Geog. iv. 301 Most substances suffer contrac- 
tion from cold, and consequently increase in density. 


CONSERVANT. 


+3. With proper sequence or counexion (of 
thought, reasoning, etc.) ; consisteutly. Ods. 

1538 Starkey England 1.1. 16 Ther [is] a certayn vertue 
and honesty consequently annexyd to the same law, 1642 
_ Tavior Epfise. (1647) 203 This makes him speak con- 

‘ormably to his first assertions, and consequently to his 
argumenis. 1798 W. Tavior in Monthly Rev. XXV. 161 
He is one of those who reason, as the French say, conse- 
quently from assumed and unproved principles. 


+Consequentness. 0s. rare—'. [f-as prec. 
+-NESS.) Consequent quality, cousecutiveness. 

1645 Dicsy Nat. Bodies Ded. (1658) 14 Let them examine 
the consequentness of the whole body of the doctrine. 

Conseqution, -quution, -quutive, obs. ff. 
ConSECUTION, -TIVE. 

+Conserate, v. Ofs.—° [erron. f. L. conserétre 
to sow (along with).] 

1623 Cockeram Dict. 1, To Sowe, Seminarize, Conserate. 

+Consert, @. [ad. L. consertus set, joined, or 
connected together.] /or. Of leaves, ete. : see quot. 

1777S. Rosson Brit. Flora 7 Consert, crowded so as to 
leave hardly any space between. 

“| The following may be a sb. from same source 
=‘eonnex’; or for concert or consort, as to which, 
however, there are difficulties of date. 

1578 Bawister Hist. Alan vn. 90 It {ihe pleura) is per- 
forated..with an orderly consert of Veynes, and Arteries. 

Consertion : see CONCERTION. 

+Conse'rva, Os. [a. It. or med.L. conserva.) 
=COonsERVE 56. 4. 

1g02 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz, York (1830) 30 For bringing 
of conserva cherys from London to Windesore. 1586 AN 
Haven Heaith \xxxvi. (1612) 77 Of them [violets] is made 
Conserua, /édfd. (1636) 90 After the same manner you may 
make conserva of any hearbe. 

Conservable (kfns3'1vab'l), a. [ad. L. con. 
servabil-is, from conservadre to CONSERVE: sce 
-BLE.] Capahle of being conserved ; preservable. 

1623 Cockeram u, Which may be kept, conseruable, 166c 
R. Coxe Power & Subj. 123 Mankinde being onely con. 
servable in Society. 

+ Conse'rvacy. Ols. [a. AF. conservacie, in 
med.L. conservatia = conservatio CONSERVATION : 
see -acY.] Official conservation : now CoNSERVANCY, 

{1394 Let. Rich. /7in Rymer Fadera VII.765/2(Du Cange 
Conservatores dictarum treugarum pro parte sua deputel, 
et cos onus conservatiax hujusmodi in se assumere .. com 
nae 1430-1 Act g Hen. VJ, c.9 Pur la conservacie de 
ez dilz graundes rivieres.) 1558-9 Act 1 Elis. c. 17 ¥¢ 
Offences commitied within .. suche Jurisdiccion, Conser. 
vacye fed. 1763 Conservancy], Rule and Governement. 364¢ 
in Rushw. Hist. Col/. (1692) in. I. x11 All Patents and Com: 
missions whatsoever concerning the pectenset Conservacy 
of Waters. 1691 T. Hace (tle), An account of severa 
new inventions and improvements. . relating to..the Con. 
servacy of al] our Royal Rivers, in particular that of the 
Thames. 1755 L’fool Afunic, Kec. (MS.) X. 695 To obtair 
the Conservacy of this Port of Liverpoole vested in the 
Mayor. 1738 Binsete Descr. Thaines 101 The Jurisdic 
tion, and Conservacy of the Thames, 


Conservancy (kfnsdivinsi). [f L. conser 
vint-, pr. pple. of conservare to CONSERVE: sec 
-ncy. Du Cange refers to one iustance of conser 
vantia=conservatio; but our modern use seems tc 
be hy inadvertency for the earlier CoNSERVACY, q.V., 
Official conservation ; the office of conservators, 2 
board of official conservators. Cf. CONSERVATION 2 

a. A commission or court having jurisdiction ove 
a port orriver, to regulate the fisheries, navigation 
ete. ; asthe 7hames, the Mersey Conservancy. 

1758 Jounson s.v., Courts held by the Lord Mayor o 
London for the preservation of the fishery on the Rive 
Thames, are called Courts of Conservancy. 1763 {See Con 
SERVACY, quot. 1558, as reprinted in Statutes at large.) 177 
Remonstrance in Aun, Reg. (1772) 193 They have .. super 
seded the conservancy of the river Thames. 1865 Pai 
Mail G. 25 Oct. 3 The Lower Thames (reaching from thi 
Cily stone ai Staines to the City stone at Gantlet Creek 
near the mouth) being under the Thames Conservancy, anc 
the Upper Thames under the Thames Commissioners. Th 
Thames Conservancy is a board composed of some of th 
civic authorilies of London, and others interested in th 
navigation. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Dec. 15/2 In ful 
view of the conservancy men on the steamboat pier. 

b. The official preservation of trees, forests. 

3869 TENNENT Ceylon II. x. ii. 623 The age of the Bo-tre 
is matier of record, its conservancy has been an object o 
solicitude to successive dynaslies. 1881 Horne Fuji 20 
A preliminary step to be taken for the conservancy of th 
sandalwood. 1884 Nature 26 June 195/6 India was th 
firsl to organise a complete system of foresi conservancy. 

ce. generally. 

3884 O. Kev. 141 A conservancy of hard won privileges. 

+Conse‘rvant, sb. Obs. rare". [f. Con- + 
Servant; cf. L. conservus.] Fellow-servant. 

1447 Boxenuam Seyntys (Roxb.) 55 Conservaunth no 
servaunth I wyl thou me cal. 

+Conse‘rvant, 2. 06s. [ad. L. conservint-em 

r. pple. of conservdre to CONSERVE: see -ANT. 

hat conserves, preserving, aS in comservant caus 
(med.L. catsa goonies. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. iii, 8b, The procrean 
and conservant cause. 13615 Curry-C. for Coxe, iv, 207 
Amongst Efficients, some permanent, some transient. .som 
conseruant. a164x Br. R. Mountacu Acts § Afon, (1642 
117 The King.. originant to them, conservant of them 
1679 Putter Moder. Ch. Eng. xvii. (1843) 303 The = 
was cither the procreanl or conservant cause, or bot! 


CONSERVATE. 


procreant and conservant of all the greater ecclesiastical 
controversies in the Christian world, 

Conservate (kpnsaive't), v. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. conservdre: sce -ave.] trans. To Cox- 
SERVE, preserve. Hence Co‘nservating f//. a. 

1848 Tuit's fag. XV. 829 Ideas conservated by tradition, 
by time, by custom. 1875 Wonders of Phys. World ii. 49 
The conservating will of the Creator. 

Conservation (kgnsaivé'-fon). In 4-6 -cion. 
[ad. L. conservatiin-ent, n. of action f. conserudre 
to ConsERVE. So OF. conservacion, -tion (14thc.).] 

1, The action of conserving; preservation from 
destructive influences, natural decay, or wastc; 
preservation in being, life, health, perfection, etc. 

€ 374 Cuavucer Boeth. 111, xi, 98 In conseruacioun of hyr 
heynge and endurynge. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De I’. R. 
xix. xIvii. (1495) 890 Bytter thynges..haue those thre that 
nedyth to conseruacion and ee 1536 Pilger. Perf. 
CW. de W, 1531) 196 b, Of whome all creatures hath theyr 
beynge & conseruacion. 154z Boorpe Dyefary xxxviii. 
(1870) 299 For the conseruacion of helth. 1659 Pearson 
Creed (1839) 37 Unto this act of creation is annexed that of 
conservation. 17x0 Berkevey Priuc. [lum. Knowl, § 46 
Matter .. cannot subsist without the divine conservation, 
1832 Lyene Princ. Geol. U1. 111. xlvii. 256 There are circum- 
stances accompanying a wreck which favour the conserva- 
tion of skeletons. 1862 Lytron Str. Story 11.253 Capa- 
cities. designed by Providence for the distinct use and 
conservation of the species to which they are given. 

b. Preservation of existing conditions, institu- 
tions, rights, peace, order, ctc. 

1460 Paston Lett, No, 353. 1. 519 For the tendre love that 
we have to the concervacion of the Kyngs peas. ¢1485 
Digby Myst, (1882) i. 109 In conseruacion of my tytell of 
right. 1533 More Dedell, Salem iv. Wks. 938/2 Zeale..to 
the conseruacion of the catholik faythe. “1538 STARKEY 
pnd 1, iv. 107 For the conseruatyon of polytyke ordur 
and just pollycy. 1582 Lamparve Z£eren. 1. ii. (1588) 15 The 
Conestable Marshall of the Queenes house, may see to the 
Conseruation of the Peace within the saine house. 1751 
Jounson Rambler No. 99 P 1 Ordained by providence for 
the conservation of order. 1864 Kirk Chas, Bold I. 1. iv. 
449 For the conservation of existing territorial limits. 

+e. Keeping of commandments, observance. Ods. 

1544 Exhort. in Priv. Prayers (1851) 566 The true con- 
servation of our heaven! Fathers. -commandments. 

+d. ‘Keeping’ of domestic animals, hees, etc. 

1658 Rowtanp Moufet's Theat. {ns, 898 To the conser- 
vation or keeping of Bees. 1663 Cowtry Z's. Agric. (1687) 
ior Rural ‘Oeconomy .. would contain the Government of 
Bees, Swine, Poultry ..and the Domestical Conservation 
and Uses of all that is brought in hy Industry abroad. 

2. Official charge and care of rivers, sewers, 
forests, etc. ; conservancy. 

1490 Act 4 /len. VET, c. 13 The Maior of the Citie of London 
. +hauing the conseruation of the water and river of Thames. 
1691 T. H[are] Acc. New Invent. 66 The conservation of 
all the Royal Rivers of England. 1768 Biackstonxe Cove. 
III. 74 The safeguard and conservation of the sewers 
within their commission. 1800 Co.qunoun Conti. Thames 


x, 289 Successive Sovereigns .. granted the Conservation of 
the River Thames..to the Mayor and Commonalty of 
London. 1888 Pad! Malt G. 4 Apr. 5/x (French forests) 


There are thirty-five conservations. Over each there is a 
conservateur, who has generally an assistant. 

3. Psychol. Faculty of conservation; memory 
proper, or the power of retaining knowledge, as 
distinguished from reproduction or reminiscence, 
the power of recalling it. 

1835-7 Sir W. Hasurton Afetaph. (1877) IL. xx. 13 Some 
have a strong faculty of conservation, and a feeble faculty 
of reproduction. 62d, II, xxx. 206 Aristotle distinguishes 
Memory (uve), as the faculty of Conservation, from 
Reminiscence (avduryors), the faculty of Reproduction. 

4. Nat. Philos. Conservation of energy or force: 
the doctrine that ‘the total energy of any body 
or system of bodies is a quantity which can neither 
be increased nor diminished by any mutual action 
of those bodics, though it may be transformed into 
any one of the forms of which energy is suscepti- 
ble’; and that the universe is such a system, of 
which the total energy remains the same in amount, 
amid all the changing forms in which it may ex- 
hibit itself So conservation of mass, etc. 

App. the phrase originated with Leibnitz: see quot. Con- 
servatio virium vivarum, in Fr. conservation des forces 
wives, was in common use in the 18th e.: cf. Vis viva. In 
1807 Young introduced the term Enercy. In 1847, Helm- 
holtz published a treatise User die Evhaltung der Kraft; 
in 1853, Rankine defined ‘conservation of energy’ as a 
technical poe See CorRELATION of forces. 

[c1692 Lewsitz Werke (ed. Pertz) Mathemat. V1. 217 
Ce que je dis de Ia conservation de la Force absolue.] 
1796 Hutton JMath, Dict. 1. 495/2 Mr. Dan, Bernoulli .. 
has assumed the preservation of the Vis Ascendens of 
Huygens, or, as others express it, the Conservatio Virium 
Vivarum, 1842-3 Perny Cycl. XXVI. 38x The preceding 
equation is sometimes used to express the principle of the 
conservation of vis viva, which is to he understood thus: 
the system never acquires nor loses any quantity of vis viva 
from the action of its parts upon each other, but only from 
the action of external forces. 1853 W. Rankine Transform, 
Energy in Sci. Papers (1881) Conservation of Energy [de- 
fined]. a@1862 Buckie Crerliz. III. v. 363 The modern 
doctrine of conservation.of force. 1864 P. G. Tair Philos. 
Mag. Oct.. On Hist. Therimo-Dynamics, The old term 
‘conservation of vis viva’ of which the conservation of 
ey is only an extension. 1873 B. Stewart Conserv. 
Force Introd. 5 The modern doctrine of the Conservation 
of Energy or Correlation of Forces, 1884 tr. Lofze’s Metaph. 
363 One of the simplest of these truths appears to be the 


invariahility and the conservation of mass, 1885 P. G. Tait iN 
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Ree. Advances Phys. Sc. (ed. 3) 56 The true modern origin- 
ators and experimental demonstrators of the conservation of 
energy in its generality were undoubtedly Colding of Copen- 
hagen and Joule of Manchester. /érd. 361 The only man 
who ever tried to discover epeincntaly, what might be 
correctly called Conservation of Force was Faraday. 

5. Astron. Conservation of areas: the describ- 
ing of equal arcas in equal times by the radius 
vector of a planet moving in its orbit. 

1865 A.S. Herscure in /utell. Observ. No. 47.338 The 
law of ‘conservation of areas’. 1867 Di:xison Astrox. 
without Math, 203 This is called the law of conservation of 
areas; and it is only the same thing in other words as 
saying that the angular velocity in any given orbit varies 
inversely as the square of tbe distance. 

6. The ‘preserving’ of fruit or the like; the 
making of conserves. 

1873 Hace /u //is Name iii. 12 Watching the conserva- 
tion of some peaches, 

Conserva‘tional, ¢. [f. prec. +-AL.] Of or 
pertaining to conservation. 

1846 in Worcester, and in later Dicts. 

Conservatism (kfnsd-1vatiz’m). ([f. stem of 
CONSERVAT-IVE +-ISM; cf sefaratist, speculatist, 
but also fosttivism.] ‘The doctrine and practice of 
Couservatives : primarily as a term of English poli- 
tics ;= Toryism. 

1835 ArNoLD Let. to Justice Coleridge 16 Dec. (R. Suppl., 
Any one, who has not satisfied himself, as I have, that 
Conservatism [in politics) is wrong. 1840 — Let, in Stanley 
Life (1844) IL. ix. 188 The principle of Conservatism has 
always appeared to me to be not only foolish, but to be 
actually fedo de se: it destroys what it (sven because it will 
not mend it. 1844 Disracti Coningséy u. v, Conservatism 
discards Prescription, shrinks from Principle, disavows 
Progress. 1856 Froupy /fist. Ang. I. 148 as all great 
English statesmen, he was constitutionally conservative, 
but he had the tact to perceive the conditions under which 
in critical times, conservatism is possible. 1862 Standard 
24 Mar., Let no one presume to identify Conservatism with 
reaction. [ae 

b. Hence, generally, conservative principles in 
politics, theology, criticism, etc. 

18s0 WinpeLe Ess. & Rev. (ed. 3) 1. 184 That shrinking 
timidity of conservatism, which fears every thing uew, for 
the reason that it is new. 1879 Farrar $4. Paul 1. 366 
‘The stiff conservatism of a few Rabbis, 

Conse'rvatist, sé. and @. rare. [fas prec. : 
sce -I1st.] sd. One who would prescrve (insti- 
tutions, etc.) unchanged. adj. = CONSERVATIVE, 

1867 Parkman Yesuits N. Aster. (1881) p. lxvi, Imprac- 
ticable conservatists of barbarism. 1872 F. Hatt Aecent 
Lxempl, False Philol. gz Here .. [he] figures in the un- 


favourable character of a conservatist just for the sake of 


conservatism. 1877 Mrs. Kincstev Life C, Kingsley 1, 162 
Surprised at the loyal, conservatist, serious tone of its 
contents. i 

Conservative (kdnsouvativ’, @. and sé. [a. 
F. conservatif, -ive (=Vr. conservatiu, It. con- 
servativo (Florio), prob. med.L. conservdtiovus), f. 
L. conservat-, ppl. stem of conservdre to Con- 
SERVE: see -IVE.] A. adj. 

4d. Characterized by a tendency to preserve or 
keep intact or unchanged; preservative, 

1384 Cuaucer H. Fame i. 339 This place .. Ther as 
Fame list to dwelle Is set amiddes of these three, Heven, 
erthe, and eek the see, As most conservatif the soun. 1541 
R, Cortann Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg., Called the seame 
conseruatyfe .. for it is nat made but for to mayntayne the 
lyppes tyll the wounde be closed. 1559 Morwyne £vonsm,, 
5 e¢ hole of the conservative vessel ought to be covere 
with a little cover. 1828 Stewart Planters G. 121 The 
Stem or Trunk of woody plants is classed. .among the Con- 
servative Organs. 1833 Lyniie Princ. Geol. III. 27 The 
effects of vegetation have..only a conservative tendency. 
1839-40 W. Irvine Wolfert's KR. (1855) 265 A still higher 
opinion of the conservative virtues of lock and key. 

b. Const. of 

1so2z Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) 1. vii. 73 The 
very medycyne.. conseruatyf of strength and of helthe. 
1570 Marr, Wit § Sc. 1. in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 326 Nurse of 
the world, conservative of kind. 1677 Gate Cré. Gentiles 
II. 1v. 14 The Divine Bonitie..is conservative of althings. 
1868 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. 79 Jealously conservative of 
old things, but conservative of them as pillars, not as pin- 
nacles—as aids, but not as idols. 

e. Psychol. Conservative faculty: the faculty of 
CansErvVATION (sense 3). d. Jhysics. (See quots.) 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Metaps. [1 xxx. 206 Thus in the 
term Memory, the Conservative Faculty,—the phenomenon 
of Retention, is the central notion, with which, however, 
those of Reproduction and Representation are associated. 
1879 Tomson & Tait Nat, Pail. 1.1. § 271 A limited sys: 
tem of bodies is said to be dynamically conservative (ox 
simply conservative), if the mutual forces between its parts 
always perform, or always consume, the same amount of 
work during any motion whatever, by which it can pass 
from one particular configuration to another. /dfd, 1. 1. 
§ 346 A ‘conservative disturbance of motion’ is a disturbance 
in the motion or configuration of a conservative system, not 
altering the sum of the potential and kinetic energies. 

2. The most common current designation of onc 
of the two great English political parties, the 
characteristic principle of which is the mainten- 
ance of existing institutions political and ecclesias- 
tical, (HVith capital C.) 

The word was first used in this sense hy J. Wilson Croker 
in an article published on 1 Jan. 1830; and almost imme- 
diately largely took the place of the term Tory (originally 
reproachful), which had eet in use for nearly 150 years. 
easures tending to preserve cherished political conditions 
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had before this been sometimes spoken of as conservatory.) 
Preference for ‘Conservative’ sometimes implied disavowal 
of the reactionary tendencies which had sometimes beer 
associated with earlier Toryism, and espousal of the new 
phase introduced by Sir R. Peel; and the name was not at 
first received with favour by all Tories, any more than it was 
admitted to be properly descriptive by their political op. 
ponents, Hence many early references ridicule the word. 

1830 J. W. Croker in 0. Xev. Jan. 276 Attached to what is 
called the Tory, and which might with more propriety be 
called the Conservative, party. 1832 Blackw. Afag. Jan. 
3115/2 The fortresses of the Conservative Party in the nom- 
ination boroughs are to be entirely destroyed! 1835 Gre. 
viLLE Mem. Geo. IV, 14 June, Peel clearly does not intend 
that there shall be a Tory party, though of course there 
inust be a Conservative party, the great force of which is 
the old ‘Tory interest. 1844 Disrarti Coninesdy tn vi, 
* A sound Conservative Government,’ said Taper, musingly. 
‘1 understand; ‘Tory men and Whig measures.’ 1845 — 
Speech 17 Mar., For me there remains this at least—the 
opportunity of expressing thus publicly my belief that a 
Conservative Government is an Organized Hypocrisy. 1872 
— Sp. at Manchester 3 Apr., Gentlemen, the programme 
of the Conservative party 1s to maintain the Constitution 
ofthecountry. 1874 Green Short List. Epil. 816 The Con- 
servative Government encountered unexpected difficulties at 
home. 1884 Pal? Mall G. 2 Aug. 1/1 Conservative and 
J.iberal, as we ordinarily nse the terms, are distinction» 
having reference to a particular practical struggle, the 
gradual substitution of government by the whole body of 
the people for government by privileged classes. a. 

b. [from the sé.] Of, belonging to, characteristic 
of Conservatives, or the Conservative party. 

1831 Sin Ry Peve in Croker Papers (1884) He xvi. 117 
There is another party. .which..thinks the imposition of a 
Property Tax on Ireland and the aristocracy a Conservative 
measure, 1832 O'ConneLL SA, 25 May, ‘Phe learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland. .admits that the details of the Lill are 
Conservative—that is the fashionable term, she new fangled 
phrase now used in polite Society to designate the Tory 
ascendancy. 1881 Lapy Hexseer £di¢té 190 A great Con- 
servative reaction had set in. ae 

3. Extended to characterize a similar spirit in the 
political movements of other conntrics or times, in 
religious inquiry, criticism, business enterprise, ete. ; 
the connotation being generally favourable. 

1845 S. Austin Aanke’s Hist. Ref. UL. 417 The one 
{party}. inclined to the absolute rejection of the traditional 
..the other, conservative even in matters of doctrine. 1875 
Jowrrr Plato ied. 2) V. 181 Plato becomes more conserva- 
tive a he grows older. 1876 Freeman Norv. Cong.V. xxvi. 
384 Ly the conservative side of the Conceror’s policy, by 
his systematic retention of the old laws and constitution of 
England. 1882 Juss Bentley 213 No school of textual criti- 
cism, however Conservative, has denied that conjecture is 
sometimes our sole resource. 1888 Hosfoxr (Mass.) Frnd. 17 
Oct. 1/7\Advt.) We offer these bonds and recommend them 
as a safe and conservative investment. 

B. sé. [The adj. used absolutely-] 

L. A preserving agent or principle ; a preservative. 

31398 ‘Trevisa Marth. De P. RK. xtx, liv. (1495) 895 Hony.. 
clensyth and tempryth bytternesses and is therfore put in 
Conseruatiues. _1432-so tr. [/igdert (Rolls) I. 5 A story is 
the testimony of tymes .. beynge as in a maner a conserua- 
tiue perpetualle to thynges mortalle. 1656 l rtif. Z/andsont. 
39 They use these customable adornings..as an attractive 
or conservative of their affections. 1829 Soutuy Sir 7. 
Mere (1831) 1. 379 Whe rapid increase of the labouring 
classes renders education, a> a corrective and conservative 
. absolutely needful. s 

2. Eng. Politics. A member of the Conservative 
pany, a Tory; esf. in carly use, a supporter of Sir 
Nobert Pecl. 

1831 Sir R. Peeve in Croker Papers 1384" IL. xvi. 116, I 
apprehend there are two parties among those who call 
themselves Conservatives. 1832 MAcaucav Miradeau Misc. 
Writ. (1860) II. 79 He would have died, to use the new 
cant word, a decided ‘Conservative’. 1834 Mero. Lonpox- 
perry in Dk. Buckhm. Alen. Well, (V § Viet. (1861) 11. 141 
This section of the Reformers coalescing with the Duke's 
former Government and the ultra Tories, uniting all under 
the name of Conservatives. 1843 Disraett Yo Constituents 
(Sed. Speeches 1882 1. 49), Those ancient institutions which 
we Conservatives are bound to uphold—which you sent us 
to Parliament to uphold. 1860 Mitt Aepr. Govt. (1865) 
56/1 The Conservatives. .being by the law of their existence 
the stupidest party. 1868 Geo. [etior /*. //olt 33 There are 
two Whigs and one Conservative likely to be in the field. 

b. In general politics, religion, criticism, ete. 

1843 CarLyLe Past § Pr. (1858! 197 Bull isa born con- 
servative. 1863 Reader 20 May 561 We find girls naturally 
timid, prone todependence, born conservatives, 1885 Tensxy- 
SON Wemds alt round 7 That man’s the best [1887 true] 
Conservative Who lops the mouldered branch away. 

Conservatively (kpnsd-avativli), adv. [f. 
prec. +-L¥2.] Ina conservative way or manner. 

3834 GreviLlr Jfem,. Geo, (V7, 24 Dec., When a standard 
was set up..on Conservatively Liberal principles. 1839 
Fraser's Mag. XIX. 149 He talked democratically wit 
Lord Stanhope, conservatively with Mr. Pitt. 

Conse‘rvatize, v. rare. [f. as ConsERVATISM 
+-1ZE.] a. frans. To render conservative. b. 
intr, To become conservative. Hence Conser- 
vatizing ///. a. 

1849 CLouGn Lett. and Rem. (1865) 215 The natural con- 
servatising character of our years after thirty. 1864 Church 
& St. Rev. V.65 Now, toconservatize is to preserve our old 
institutions unimpaired, 1883 Contemp, Kev. June 88x If 
there was anything specially Conservative and Conserva- 
tizing about it, why did he not realize it? 

ji Conservatoire (konsgrvatwa'r) Also -orio, 
-orium. [F.=It. cosservatorio, L. (and Ger.) 
conservatorium : sec CONSERVATORY 3d, (sense 7).] 
A public establishment (in France, Germany or 
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Italy) for special instruction in music and declam- 
ation. (The French form of the word is commonly 
used in England in speaking not only of the Con- 
servatéire of Paris, but also, with less propriety, of 
the Conservatorium of Leipzig, and the Conserva- 
lorios of Italy, and is even sometimes assumed as 
the name of musical schools in England. In the 
U.S. the anglicized form conservatory is used.) 

For the origin of the name see Conservatory 56.7. ‘The 
first Conservatorio was established at Naples in 1537. "Phe 
Conservatoire de Musique, or free school of Music, in Paris, 
was estahlished hy the National Convention in 1795; the 
Conservatorium of Leipzig was founded through the exer- 
tions of Mendelssohn in 1843. 

1771 Burney State of Mlusic Fr. §& Ltaly (1773) 145 
(Venice) The city is famous for its conservatorios or musical 
schools. /éfd, 303 (Naples) There are three Conservalorios 
in this city for the education of boys who are intended for 
the profession of music, of the same kind with those of 
Venice for girls. 1819 /’antologia, Conservatorios. 1845 
Atheneum 22 Feb. 204 A Symphony..was performed. .at a 
recent concert of the Conservatoire. 1880 Grove Dict. J/us. 
1. 394/2 The Venetian Conservatorios have ceased to exist 
.. Fhe Conservatoire of Paris .. The Conservatoriums of 
Leipzig, Vienna, aod other German towns. 1883 Daily News 
29 Sept. 1/6 Pianofortes, manufactured by — Sole Maker 
to the Leipsic Conservatorium. 1885 Manch. Evening 
-Vervs 23 June 2/1 ‘The Royal College will soon become a 
rival of some of the famous continental conservatoires. 

Conservator (kgnsaiveitaz). Also 3-7 -our, 
vitor). [a. AF. conservatour=¥.-ateur igthe. in 
Littré), ad. L. conservator-em keeper, n. of action 
f. conservare to Conserve. Johnson, Walker, 
Smart (1849) and others accent conservator; the 
carlier form after F. was conse rvdtor. 

1. One who preserves from injury ; a preserver, 
guardian, keeper, custodian. 

1417 Hen. V. in Ryiner Fadera (1710) VX. 630 We wol 
have Conservatours for his party. 1678 Lively Oracles v. 
§ 32 (1684) 299 ‘Whe Christian Church..is the guardian and 
couservator of holy writ. 1700 Twrren. //ist. Eng. 1.927 
‘To be the Conservators of the Publick Liberties. 1713 
Deruam Pays. Theol. v. xvi. 259 Vhe infinite Conservator 
of the World. 1774 J. Bryant .Wythol. 1. 446 The real 
conservators of the wealth were the priests. 1859 Hot- 
taxo Gold F. ix. 108 Connuhial love, as a conservator of 
the youthful feeling of the soul. 1871 Brownixc Pr. 
TTohenst, 303 A conservator, call me, if you please, Not a 
creator nor destroyer: one Who keeps the world safe. 

+b. A thing that preserves ; f/. glasses for pre- 
serving the sight. Qds. exc. as fig. of prec. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 8779 Ober maters..Conseruatours by 
craft, pat cointly were made. ¢1420 Padlad. on Lush. 1. 
243 Of cold and inoist conservatour flyntstone is, 1547-64 
Bavtowis Jor, Philos. (Palfr.) 1x. iv, Faith is both the 
originall and principall constitutor and conservator of the 
weale publike. 1597 Lowk CAfrurg. (1634) 172 He must... 
use Conservatours of greene glasse. 

ec. The official custodian or keeper of a building, 
inusetm, ¢tc. 

1756-7 tr. Aeysler's Trav. (1760) LE. 364 Under the Corps 
de Logis is the capital prison. In the conservator's apart- 
nents. are two celehrated statues. 1835 Kirsy //aé. + 
faust. Anim. 1. Introd. 104 ‘The conservator and asoistant- 
conservator of the museum. 


2. In various titles official or descriptive. 

1425 Ord, Whittington’s Alus-house in Entick London 
(1766) EV. 354 The keepers of the commonalty of the craft 
of mercers to be called conservators of the. .house. a7 in 
Eng. Gilds 1870) 380 Tobecalled conservitors or kepersof the 
articles of this seid yelde. rgoa Annotpe CAvon, (1812) 159 
Bishop of the cite of Rone, and Conseruator of the crysten 
feith. “laa Exvor /mage Gow. 56 He ordeyned. .accord- 
ing to the Counsayle of Plato, certaine persons, whiche 
were named Conservators of the weale puhlike. a 1626 
Bacon New Add, (1650) 3 He was warned by the Conserva- 
tour of Health, of the City, that he should keepea distance. 
1669 Woopneap St. Teresa u. xxxv,. 235 The conservators 
of the city .. told us, they were not a whit sorry for the 
licence granted. 1853 Futon Fam. Lett, xxvi. (1865) 237 
‘The conservator of antiquities has given me free admission 
to the Acropolis for a year, 1889 W. Locxnart CA, Scot. 
fn 13th Cent, 118 He was known In the assembly. .as Con- 
servator of the Council. 

b. Conservators of the peace (Custodes pacis): 
applied in a general sense, to the Sovereign, Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, Lord High Constable, 
the Justices of the King’s Bench, Master of the 
Rolls, etc. spec. The Wardens of the Peace ap- 
pointed in 1327; the precursors of the Justices of 
the Peace, created with extendcd powers in 1360. 

[1330 dct 4 Edw. [/7,¢.5 Devant les gardeins de la pees.] 
1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. 488 A mercyfull kynge, of pen 
conseruatour, The thirde Edwarde. rg8x Lamparor Frren. 
1, ii, (2588) 13 Wardeins or Conseruators of the Peace. 
364: Termes de la Ley 77. 176 Brackate Wes. (1723) 
I, 364 Magistrates in their publick and politick Capacity .. 
hy the Ordinance of God Counservators of the Publick 
Peace, 1765 Beackstoxe Comm. 1.350, 1815 Scort Guy 
M. vii, Since our friend's advancement to be a conservator 
of the peace he had caused the gate... to be newly hung 
and handsomely painted. 1848 Wiarton Law Lex. s.v., 
The coroner is also a conservator of the peace within his 
own county, as is also the sheriff; so are the constables, 
Leilene) and the like. 1863 H. Cox /mséit. ut. ii 592 

rhe sovereign is..the principal conservator of the peace of 
the kingdom. 1875 J. Curtis fist. Eng. 146 At the com. 
mencement of the reign of Edward Ill... 1t was ordained 
hy. Dalieesent that conservators of the peace should be ap- 
pointe: 


C, Conservators of a river: persons having charge 
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of a river, its cmbankments, weirs, crecks, etc., and 
supervision of the fishcries, navigation, watermills, 
etc., thereon. Cf. Congritvacy. 

In 13 & 17 Rich. IL, they are called Conservatours des 
Estatuz, Conservators of the Statutes (touching the taking 
of Salmon, etc.), But the (later) title of the latter Act is 
De Conservatoribus Aque Thamisiz. 

1490 Act 4 Hen. VI1,c. 15 The Maior of the Citie of 
London..is conseruatour, hauing the conseruation of the 
water and riuer of ‘Thames. 1494 Fasvan CAvom. vi. 573 
Ve mayre and his hretherne the aldermen, as conseruatours 
of that ryuer..opteyned commyssion to pull vp all the werys 
that gisdeaiwene .ondon and .vii myles beyonde Kyng- 
ston, and..atwene London and Grauysende, 1570-6 L.m- 
narpi Perawth. Kent (1826) 234 Conservatour of the 
Thamyse. 1697 Lurtrece Brief Kel. (1857) FV. 241 A long 
tryall between the town of Newcastle (as conservators of 
the river ‘yne) and the dean and chapter of Durrham. 
1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4714/4 Vhe Conservators of the River 
‘Fone. 1852 (umber Conservancy Act 2028 It shall be 
lawful for the Lords of the Admiralty to appoint a Con- 
servator. 3881 7 ves 7 Apr. 9s How far the duties of the 
Conservators are to extend beyond providing the mere 
mechanical precautions against floods. 

+d. Conservator of Truce and Safe Conducts: 
an officer appointed in a sea-port ‘to enquire 
of all offences done against the King’s Truce and 
Safe Conducts, upon the main sea, out of the 
liberties of the Cinque Ports’ (Cowell). Oés. 

[1394 Let. Kich. 11 in Rymer Foedera Vit. 765/2 Con- 
servatores dictarum treugarum pro parte sua deputet, et eos 
onus conservatiz: hujusmodi in se assumere.. compellat. 
1414 Act 2 Hen. V,c.6 Et que en chacun port de meere 
soit fait et assigne desore enavant par le Roy par sez lettres 
patentz un loial homme appelle Conservatour des Irieues et 
saufconduitz de Roy. (fraxs/, In euery Port of the Sea 
shall be made and assigned from henceforth by the King by 
his Letters patents, one lawfull man called a Conseruator 
of the ‘Truce and the King's Safe Conducts.)] 1641 Yermes 
de da Ley 76 Conservator of the Truce. 1 Srvpen Laws 
Eng au. xxii. (1739) 103 The Statute. .concerning Free Trade, 
which had been prejudiced by the rigour of the Conserva- 
tours of the Truce. 1730-6 in Battyy (folio). f 

te. An officer appointed to protect the rights 
and settle the disputes of Scottish merchants in 
foreign ports or places of trade; a consul. Some- 
times called C. of the Staple. Also an officer 
charged with the protection of English merchants 
in foreign countries in the 17th c. Obs. 

1§03 Se. cicts Jus, /V (1397) § 81 That the Conseruatour 
of thiy Realine laue jurisdiction to do justice. .betuix iner- 
chand and merchande in thay partes bezjond sea. 1638 R. 
Baitiie ae fk Fruls. (1841) 1.71 Vour Conservatour has 
written to the king that some munition i» coming to us from 
Campheir. 1688 Lond. Gaz, No. 2371/3 Sir James Kennedy, 
Conservator of the Scolish Priviledges in the Netherlands. 
1694 tr. Milfon's Lett, of State 316 (Cromwell to K. of Por- 
tugal, Aug. 1658), Being a stranger ..he..demanded the 
Judgment of the Conservator, appointed to determine the 
Causes of the English; but was sent back to the Cognizance 
of that Court. from which he had appeal'd. 19761 Srit. 
Mag. 11,672 Charles Stewart, Esy 5 lord conservator of the 
Scotch privileges at Campvere. 

Conserva'torship. [I. prec. +-suiv.] ‘The 
office of conservator (¢.¢. in scnses 2 ¢, €). 

1645 Treaty w. Spain in C. King Brit. Merck. (1721) HA. 
140 Who for Malters and Law-Suits .. in the said Cities of 
Cadiz, Malaga and San Lucar, may substitute his Con- 
servatorship in the Person that shall be proposed by the 
said Nation. 3650 H. More in Enthus. Triumph. (1656) 
Competilors with our Moon for the Conservatour-ship of 
the Universe. r69r ‘I. [Ace] icc. New /avent. p. liii, 
‘The Conservatorship of the River of Thames. 389 Liver. 
fool Munic. Rec. 1 Apr. XVI. 115 The necessity of the 
Conservatorship of the River being vesled in some fixed 
Body or Persons. 

Conservatory (kgnss-1vitari), 56. [Answers 
to a L, type *conservdtéri-um, neut. sb, from 
conservalérius adj. (in ined.L.), and to mod.F. 
conservatoire : see -oBY.] 

+1. That which preserves, a preservative. Ods. 

1963. Homilies Ww. Sacrament 1. (2859) 443 The ancient 
catholic fathers... were not afraid 10 call this (the Lord's] 
pune eos of immortality..and the conservatory to 
everlasting life. 1655 Jrx. lavLor Repentance vi, § x (R.) 
A tree appolmed to be the cure of diseases and a conserva- 
tory of life. 1660 — Duct. Dudbit. 1. iL Rule vii. § 1 Non 
concupisces is the apex juris: it is the conservatory and the 
last duty of every commandment. 

+2. A place where things are preserved or kept 
securely ; a storchouse, a repository. Also fig. 

1642 Declar, Lords & Comm. 26 May 11 The fountaine 
and Conservatory of the law. 1656 Srancey //ist. PAtlos. 
1, v. 12 Memory is a conservatory or repository of the 
senses. 1673 Lady's Call. § 5. es no other use of 
closets then as a conservatory @ uds and bauhles, 1726 
R. Neve Buikder’s Dict. s.v. Building, A Place... for a 
Conservatory of the Meats that are taken from Tables. 
1790 Burke Fr. New. 50 The great conservatories and ma- 
gazines of our rights and privileges. 1796 C. Marsuate 
Garden, xx. (ed. 5) 441 A conservatory for Fish. ; 

3. A place for preserving snow or ice un- 
melted; an ice-house. Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sy/ra § 70 A Conservalory of Snow and Ice; 
such as they use for delicacy, to cool Wine in Summer, 
1646 Sin T. Brownz Pseud, Ep.u.i.so Any Minerall solution 
..placed in cold conservatories, will Cryaiillise. 1693 Sir 
T. P, Buount Nat, //ist, 167 In a Deep Well, or in a Con- 
servatory of Snow..the Cold may be more Constringent. 
1703 MAUNORELL Journ. Ferus, 140 By its exceeding height, 
it (Libanus] proves a conservatory for ahundance of Snow. 

4, A reservoir of water. Oés. 
1673 Ray Sours. Low C. 68 The Water running down .. 


' small conservatory..I have never 
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into the Bottom of the Basins or Conservatories. 1675 
Phil. Trans, X. 448 If a conservatory should hold 3378 
muids of water. 1712 J. Janes tr. Le Blonds Gardening 
26 Heads of Water, which are Conservatories for the Foun- 
tains. /bid. 28 A Reservoir or Conservatory. 

5. A greenhouse for tender flowers or plants; 
now, usually, an ornamental house into which 
plants in bloom are brought from the hot-house 
or preen-house. 

1664 Evetyn Sydva (1776) 413 Setting it in cases in our 
Conservatories of Hyemation. 1664 — Nad. //ort. (1729) 
198 With the Windows and Doors of the Green-houses and 
Conservatories open. 169: Lomd. Gas. No. 2674/4 A new 
Conservatory, or Greeo-House. 1782 Europ. Slag. 11.87 
‘Yhe idea of a Conservatory opening hy a folding door into 
his saloon, is too fine to be [eft uofinished. 1824 Scotr 
Redgauntlet let. vii, ‘The present proprietor had rendered 
it (the parlour] wore cheerful by opediing one end into a 

fore seen this, 1859 
W. Cottins Q. of Hearts (1875) 24,1. .found her in the con- 
servatory, fumigating the plants, 7 

+86. A hospital for the protection and nurture of 
orphans and foundlings. Oés. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpi's Counc. Trent (1676) a8 The Con. 
servatories of these, should, hy no means, touched. 
1650 J. Howe Girafi's Rev. Naples 100 An intention he 
had to make it [a palace] A Conservatory for poor Maidens. 
1693 PAI. Trans. XVII. 837 The Monasteries..with a 
Conservatory of Orphans, are all shook down. — F 

7. As a rendering of It. conservatorio, F. con- 
servatotre, Ger. conservatorium: A public insti- 
tution for special instruction in music and decla- 
mation ; a school or academy of music. Frequent 
in U.S.; in England, the French form of the word 


is commonly used : see CONSERVATOIRE. 

The Italian conservatortos were the earliest, and originated 
in hospitals for the reariog of foundlings and orphans (see 
prec. sense), in which a musical education was given. 

1842 Hook CA, Dict., Conservatorii (ed, 1846 Conserva- 
fortes), public schools of music io Italy. 1879 Howens 
L, Aroostook (1883) I. 157 You are going to study at the 
conservatory in Milan? 1880 Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 10 The 
chief puhlic institution in New York for teaching music is 
the New York Conservatory of Music. 

Conservatory (kgnssivatari), @. [Answers 
to med.L. conservdlori-us (bulla, epistola conser- 
valoria , {. L. conservalor: see above and -ory.] 

1. Adapted to conserve ; piscaestiye. 

1576 Newton Lewnze's Complex. (1633) 73 Galen calleth 
them causes conservatory. HoweLt Pirie of Beasts 
143 (D.) Souvrain and conservatory influence. 3824 Lanpor 
imag. Conv. Wks, 1846 1. 37 Compliance .. with such con- 
servalory statutes. 31833 Lams £/ia Ser. u. xviil 361 The 
Vessel that was to be conservatory of the wrecks of the 
species of drowned mankind. 

2. = CoNnsERVATIVE. 

1832 Aven. Reg. .795 For the advantage of a 
and truly liberal ideas. 1829 f/ist. Europe, thid, 140/a 
conservatory principle always maintained hy France. 

3. [= F. conservatotre.] 1n French law applied 
toan act of procedure having as its object to pre- 
yeut prejudice to a right and to a body having this 
function. 

1801 Anu. Keg. 56 A conservatory jury .. which was to 
name, fron: popular lists, the legislative bodies. 18r0 /d:d., 
Chron, 6 By another decree of the conservatory senate. .the 
towns of Kehl, Wesel, Cassel, and Flushing, are lo be 
united to the French empire. . 

4. Of or pertaining to the conservators ofa river. 

188: Datly News 13 Sept. 6/5 ‘Vhe conservatory steam 
launch came upon a number of fishermen. .with illegal nets. 

+ Conse‘rvatrice. Os. [a. I". conservatrice, 
fem. of conservaleur: see -TRICE.) = next. 

e1430 Lyvc. Thebes u.(R. Supp.), Truth .. conservatrice 
From all mischief, and sothfast mediatrice ‘I’o God above. 
1491 Caxton Vitas Patr.(W. de W. 1495) m1, xxxiil. 327 a/2 
Dyscrecyon .. moder and conseruatryce of other vertues. 
1581 Maroeck 5k. of Notes 234 Concord .. whose parent 
and conceruatrice similitude.. bringeth all things 10 unilie. 


Conservatrix (kgnsaivél'triks). [a. L. conser- 


| udtrix, fom. of conservator : sec -TRIX.] A feinale 


conservator or preserver; also used with names of 
things feminine in Latin or by personification. 

1582 Hester Secr, Phiorav. i. Ixx. 104 Aqua vita, the 
whiche is conseruatrix of all medicines. 1677 Gate Crt. 
Gentiles 1. 1v, 292 As the creatrix essence was immediately 
present In making althings, so the Conservatrix Essence is 
immediately present in the supporting althings. 

Conserve (k/nss-1v), 56. [a. F. conserve = It., 
Sp., med.L. conserva, f{. conservare, ¥. conserver 
to preserve; sce next.) 

+1. A preserving agent, a preservative. Ods. 

1393 Gowrr Conf. IE. 86 The firste [science] which is the 
conserve And keper of the remenaunt. 1§03 Hawes 
Examp, Virt. vii 1 5, } nature. .ain., The fonteyne of his 
vaynes inferyall To hin conserue moost dere and specyall. 
1553 ‘I’. Watson in Crowley Soff. Dr. Watson i. (1569) 95 
A cooserue or a thing that preserueth our bodyes to the im- 
mortalitie of eternall life. 1 Greene Never too late 
(1600) 76 A conserue against such lawlesse concupiscence. 

+2. A conservatory for plants. Oés. 

1664 Evewyn A’al, //ort, (1749) a1 Set the Pots. .into your 
Conserve. 1664 — Syiva 78) 368 ‘Trees.. that were 
carried into the Conserve. 

+3. A preserve, a store, 2 hoard. Oés. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud, Fr, Acad, (1589) 65 Within us.. 
we shall finde there a heape and conserve of many, divers 
and different evils. 1651 CLEVELANO Poems 3 Next to those 
sweets her lips dispence, As ‘Twin.conserves of Eloquence. 

4. A medicinal or confectionary preparation of 


CONSERVE. 


some part of a plant (as the flowers, leaves, roots, 
fruit) peeived with sugar. (Formerly ConsERvVA.) 

1530 Patscr. 208/1 Conserve made of floures or frute, 
conserue, 1563 TURNER /lerbad 1. 350, The conserue .. 0 
Rosmari is good for them that swoun, and are week harted. 
1620 Vener Via Hecta vii. 149 The Conserue of Red 
Roses comforteth the heart and liuer. 178 W. Bucuan 
Dom. Med. (1790) 185 The bark .. may be made into an 
electuary, with the conserve of roses. 1854 S. Titomson 
Wild Fl. (ed. 4) 303 The heps {of the Dog-rose} are used 
for a conserve. 

b. pi, Confections, ‘ preserves’. 

1555 EpEN Decades 238 They make mucbe Ginger in con- 
serues with sugar. 1§96 Suaxs. Zam, Shr. Induct. ii. 3 
Wilt please your Honor taste of these Conserues? 1648 
Gace West Ind. (1655) 25 A table ready furnished with 
boxes of Conserves. 1779-81 pe al L. P., Pope Wks. 
IV. 92 Amused himself with biscuits and dry Conserves. 
1883 A. Dosson Ofd World /dyills 16 She was renowned, 
traditions say, For June conserves, for curds and whey. 

Conserve (kfns31v), v. [a. F. conserve-r:—L, 
couservare to preserve, f. cou-+servdre to keep, 
preserve. In some senses our word may be directly 
taken from the Latin. 

In ME. and early mod. Eng. a more common word than 

reserve, by which it was, however, almost superseded early 
in the 18th c.; it has again become prevalent in the 1gthe., 
app. under the influence of the cognate conservative, con- 
servation, etc, by which its sense is often coloured.) 

1. To keep in safety, or from harm decay, or loss; 
to preserve with care; now usually, to preserve 
in its existing state from destruction or change. 

01384 Cuavcer HW. ame uw. 224 Every kyndely thynge 
that is Hath a kyndely stede, ther he eS best in’ hyt 
conserved be. 1485 Custos Chas. Gt. 68 The frensshe 
men..made. .their prayers deuoutly that he wolde conserue 
that day Olyuer. 1566 Apr. Parrer in Gutch Co/?. Cur. 
II. 275 The said Plate .. safely to he conserv'd in your 
Treasury. 1614 W. Barctay Nipsithes in Spadding Clnd 
Afisc, 1, 257 A boxe to conserue my Tobacco, and a pipe to 
vseit. 1658 Evetyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 195 You must draw 
them out of the ground before the frost, and conserve 
them in a warn: place. 1670-98 Lassets Voy. /taly H. 
38, | saw many cupboards where the manuscripts are con- 
served. x70q4 Hearne Duct. //ist. ed. 3) I. 400 Colleges 
of Priests who. .conserved knowledge among them with such 
Secrecy and Care, that, etc. 1861 Beclessolorsst XXILL. 303 
One ancient lancet window has been carefully conserved, 

b. of conditions, institutions, privileges, etc. 

¢ 1386 Craucer Axnt’s 7. 1471 My maydenhode thou 
kepe and wel conserve. ¢ 1386 — Aledib, 2 671 ‘That youre 
good name be alway kept and conserved. 1548 Upatt, 
etc, Hrasm. Par, Matt. v. 37 Peace cannot be conserved 
on both sides. 1640 Br. Hatt /ésc. 1. iii. 12 They greatly 
desired to conserve the government of Bishops. 1657 Crom- 
weit Sf. 21 Apr. (Carlyle), That which will conserve the 
liberties of every man. 17a2 J. Macky Journ, thro’ Eng. 
I, 143 Their Mayor. .takes an Oath to observe and conserve 
the Privileges of the University. 1850 Kincstey Adt. Locke 
Pref. (1874)15 If this Conservative Reaction is at hand, what 
things is it likely to conserve; and still more, what ought it 
to conserve? 1865 Sa’. Rev. 11 Mar. 279/2 Measures 
which, while removing its undeniable blots, should conserve 
the good of the old system, 1 

c. of properties : To preserve unimpaired. 

1877 NortHBRooke Diécing (1843) 11 The vessel will con- 
serue the tast Of lycour very long. 1704 Newton Optics 
(J.), They will be able to conserve their properties un- 
changed 1n passing through several mediums, 1794 SuLtt 
van View Nat. HE. 411 Whose heat is conserved by the 
greatness of their bodies. 1874 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 
ted. 6) 68 Thus force, or energy is not ‘conserved’ but is in 
gradual progress of néutralisation. 1875 E. Waite Life tn 


Christ 1, iit (1878) 23 Death is followed by the speedy dis- | 


sipation of the combined elements which formed the organ- 
ism. The forces are conserved in other forms, ; 

d. Const. fo a person, év a state (or with 
compl.), front injury, etc. 

63374 Cuaucer Troylus w. 1665 And whil pat god my 
wit wolme conserue, I shal so don. c 1450 Henxyson Mor. 
Fab, 45 Mee to conserue then from tbe Sunnes heat. ¢ 1478 
Rauf Coilyear 953 Vhay swoir on thair swordis swyftlie all 
thre, And conseruit thame freindis to thair lyfis end. 1485 
Caxton St. Wene/r. 1 To conserue and kepe my virgynyte 
vndefowled. 1538 Starkey Angland u. it. 179 Kept and 
conservyd contynually in helth. sey gewet Def Afpol. 
(1611) 572 To conserue the rest of the y whole from your 
pestiferous contagion. 1g90 Sir J. Suvtn Disc. Weapons 
1gb, Rubbing their Bowes with a verie little thereof. .it did 
conserve them in all perfection against all weather. 1642 
JER. Tayior £fisc. (1647) 3 Catholic religion was conserved 
in Vnity, and integrity. 1694 tr. Alilton’s Lett. State (10 
Aug. x 49) That you will. conserve inviolable to the Mer- 
chants of our Nation their Privileges. 

+2. To preserve or maintain in being or continu- 
ous existence ; to keep alive or flourishing. Oéds. 

1413 Lyne. Pilger. Sovwle w. xxvii.(1483)72 The sowle hath 
power vegetatif and generatif for to conseruen his kynde 
and multyplyen. 1857 N. T. (Genev.) Epist., We are all 
Susteined and conserued by his vertue that dwelleth in vs. 
1670-98 Lassets Voy. /taly I. 53 The House of Savoy.. 
came..in the year of Christ 636, and hath conserved itself 
ever since, 

+3. To keep (a commandment, counsel), observe 
(a custom or rite). Ods. 

3423 Jas. 1 Kingis Q. cxii, Se that thou hir hestis well 
conserve. 1558 I’. Watson Seven Sacraments viii. 45 The 
holy Sacrament it self is kept and Conserued in his due 
honour. 1641 Brome Yoviall Crew u, Wks. 1873 IH. 380 
My Master. .conserv’d my Counsel. 

+4. To make a substance into a conserve; to 


preserve In sugar or by similar means. Ods. 

1553 HULoET, Couseruise, or any thynge whyche is con 
dite, or conserued, as grapes, baiitetiens fygges, etc. 1600 
Surriut Countrie Farme u, lic 349 By the word conseruc 


857 


or conserued, is to be vnderstood that manner of ordring 
things, whereby they are stamped, and beaten very small. 
1604 Suaks. Of, in, iv. 75 That Handkercbiefe .. was 
dyde in Mummey, which the Skilfull Consert’d of Maiden’s 
hearts (Q7. with the skilful conserves vv conserve). 1634 
Sir T. Herserr 7'rav. vo) 133 (T.) Dates, pears, and 
peaches, curiously conserved. 1758-73 Jounson, Conserve, 
to candy or pickle fruit. 

Conserved (kgnss1vd), pa/.a. [f. Conserve 
v.+-ED.] Kept in safety, in existence, ctc, (see 
the vb.); preserved. 

1684 Ray Corr, (1848) 138 The leaf you sent [is] a_perfeet 
one and well conserved. 1832 CarLyLe in #raser’s Mag. 
V. 254 The concentrated or conserved essence of what men 
can speak and shew. 1880 ‘I’. Harpy 7 rampet-Major 271 
With the conserved hope of more than half a year, 

b. Mell conserved (= F. bien conserve + said 
of persons of advancing years who still retain 
much of the freshness and vigour of youth. 

(1849 Tiackeray Pendennis xiv. (1885) 125 I'm three years 
younger than you, and twice as well couservé.] 1852 — 
Esmond u. iii. (1876) 176 She is pretty aud well conserved. 

Conserver (kynssiver). [fas pree.+-ER1.] 

1. One who conserves (sce the vb. ; a preserver. 

1562 Butteyn Bh. Simples (1579) 75 Yr conseruers and 
kepers of health, should study that, ete. 1588 7hanksgiving 
in Liturg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (1847) 622 Most omnipotent Crea 
tor, Redeemer, and Conserver. a 1698 '‘lempLe £ss. Learn, 
Wks. 1731 I. 153 ‘The Priests. having been. .the perpetual 
Conservers of Knowledge. 1841 Emurson Leet. Couser- 
vative Wks. (Bohn) I1. 265 We are... reformers in the inorn- 
ing, conservers at night. Contemp. Rew. X11. 271 
Obstructive Conservatives, or the Conservers of Death. 

b. Said of a thing. 

1605 Time QOuersft. ut. ii, aro This vital heate ..is the 
repairer and conserver of life. 1647 Mav //ist. Par. u, 
iv. 61 Liberty .. violated by that Court which is the onely 
defence and conserver of it. 1657S. W. Schism Dispach't 
131 A Churcb..is to be a conserver of Faith. 

+2. = Conservarory 4. Obs. rare}. 

1sgo J. Metvine Serm. in Drary (1842) 282 All thair Con. 
servars and cisterns of water. 

3. ‘A preparer of conserves’ (Jo. 

+Conse'rvice. Oés. [app. an crroncous form- 
ation from conserve, after seree, seretce.] a. 
= Conservacy. b. = CoxsERVATIVE sé. 1, 

1g7t Act 13 #ééz.c.18 That thesaid Lord Mayor Comyn- 
altie and Cytizens, shall have the whole Jurisdiction, Con- 
servyce, Rule and Government. 1607 Watkincton O/¢. 
Glass. xti. 131 A restorative conservice of the memory. 

+ Conse-rvient, a. wonce-zwd. Obs. [f. L. con- 
together + servient-em, pr. pple, of servire to 
serve, after sedsevosené.} Serving conjointly. 

1649 SeLpen Laws Eng. u. xv. (1739) 80 In all places 
where the King is subservient to the Kingdom or the Com- 
monwealth, the Lord Warden in his absence is conservient 
unto hin, being in his stead, and not under him, ; 

Conserving (kpnsd'avin), vdd. st. [f. Cox- 
SERVE U.+-1NGL] Preserving, preservation, 

1530 Pacscr. 208/1 Conservyng, conservation. 1610 
Guus /feraddry (1660) 132_A_ diverse manner of conserv. 
ing of the severall kinds of Herbs and Trees by propa- 
gation. 1671 (¢/t/e), A Queens Delight; or, the Art of 
Preserving, Conserving, and Candying. 

Conserving, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG2.] 
That conserves; preserving from injury, decay, ete. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 83 A conserving pit of Snow. 1665 
T. Mats Ofer of Fr. Help 65 Not onely the procreant, but 
also the conserving cause of faith, 1875 Stusss Consé. 
fist. UA, xxi, 21 A conserving and uniting element. 

Conservise. ? for conserves: see CONSERVE v4 

+ Conse’ssion, Oés.—° [a. L. consessiineem, 
n. of action from considére.] ‘A sitting together, 
or with others’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

Hence in Baitey, Jouxson and inod. Dicts. 

Conse'ssive, @. rare. [f. L. consess- ppl. stem 
of considére to sit together, after adjs. in -Ivx.] 
Acting as a consessor or conscssors. 

1837 G. S, Fazer Justification 262 A college of Saviours, 
if not avowedly supersessive of Christ, yet, to say the least, 
consessive with him, 1842 — Province. Lett. (1844) HL. 126, 

+Conse’ssor. Ods.-° [a. L. consessér-em, 
agent-n. f. considére.] Onc who sits with others, 

1730-6 in Battey (folio). Hence in Jouxson, etc. 

onsety, obs. form of ConcrIry. : 
tConsewe. Obs. Cookery. [Etymol. uncer- 
tain.] An ancient mode of cooking capons: cf. 
Consy (which seems however to have been a dif- 
ferent dish), 

€ 1430 Cookery Bks. 18 Capoun in Consewe, Take a Capoun 
..sethe bym in Water... quarter hym.. strawe bar-uppe-on 
Sugre, & send it yn with almaundys. 

onseyl, obs. form of CouNSEL. 

Conseyt(e, -seyve, obs. fi. Concert, ConcEIvE. 

Consider (kfgnsi-da1), v. Also 4 -sidere, 4-6 
-syder, -sydre, 5 -sydyr, -sydure, -ceder, 
-cidre, 5~6 -seder, -sidre, 6 (.S¢.) -sydder. [a. 
F, considérer (14th. in Littré), ad. L. considerare 
to look at closely, examine, contemplate, f. con- + 
a radical (found also in de-siderare to miss, desire), 
according to Festus, derived from sidus, sider- 
star, constellation. The vb. might thus be origin- 
ally a term of astrology or augury, but such a usc 
is not known in the Lat. writers.] 

1. To view or contemplate attentively, to survey, 
examine, inspect, scrutinize. arch. 


CONSIDER. 


c ae Wystous Cron.vit.xxvii.1z1 Thai consydryd noucht 
the Plas. 1535 Coverpae .Vehem. ii. 15 Then wente 1 on 
in the nighte. .& considered [1611 viewed] 4 wall. — Prev. 
xxxi. 16 She considreth londe [16x1 a field] and byeth it. 
1667 Mit-von /?. Z.1x, 84 And with inspection deep Con. 
sider’d every Creature. 1717 Lapv M. W. Montacve in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 204, | was sorry that decency did not 
permit me to consider them nearer. 1802 Mar. Epce- 
wortH Mora’ T. (1816) {, xvi. 139 The girl .. considered 
Forester with anxious attention. 1842 ‘lENNyson 7200 
Voices 241 Consider well ., His face, that two hours since 
hath died. 

2. éntr. To look attentively. 

€ 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 131, Leonsidere if bat pe pacient 
be ful of blood .. & if he be 30ng & litit blood bled at his 
wounde. /é7d. 133 Panne I considere if pat ilke slendynge 
perce al pe brayn panne. 1611 Piste Zev. xiii, 13 Then 
the Priest shall consider : and behold, if the leprosie haue 
coucred al his flesh, he shal pronounce him elexne, ; 

3. rans, ‘To contemplate mentally, fix the mind 
upon; to think over, meditate or reflect on, bestow 
attentive thought upon, give heed to, take note of. 

1375 Barsour Sree i. 114 ad 3e..consideryt his vsage, 
That gryppyt ay, but gayne-gevyng. 1460 Yowneley 
Jyst. 93 Vhs is a good lesson Us 10 consydure. 1533 
Morr Debell. Salem iii. Wks. 936/1 Rede and consyder 
it who so list, for Ecan see nothynge in it to be cousidered by 
mee. 1605 Suans, Lear il, iv. 107 Fy mun no more then 
this? Consider him well. 1ga1 Heanne Ceélect. 111. 103, 
1 doubt it, aud must consider it at leisure, 1808 J. Wrs- 
sien Nat. Pit 13 Natural Philosophy is that science 
which considers the powers of nature. 1875 Jowrtt Péato 
(ed. 2) IV. 129 ‘Fhis way a problem which the Eleatic philo- 
sophers had never considered. i 

To consider away. to drive away by con- 
sideration or retlection. rare. 

1677 Barkow Ser. in Beauties of B, 845) 177, Who 
from vain opinions is proud, czumot, without considering 
uway those opinions, prove humble, 

4. with 04/. clause: ‘To think. reflect, take note. 

1391 Craccer Asévo/. Prol., Considere wel that Ene vsurpe 
nat to haue fownde this werk of. .nryn engin. 1483 Caxton 
Cato Giv, ‘Thou must consyder thy seruantes Le men as 
thou arte. c1s7s Futnn Confut. Doctr. Purgatory 370 He 
did not consider, that [it]. .was a sacrifice of thankes giuing 
and not of prayers for them. 1§g0 SHaKs. Com. Are. ied 
68. 1634 Forp /. iardccé 1. ii, Consider whose thou art, 
and who. 1726 Cuztwoon sldzen. Cupt, A. Boyle 54 Only 
consider my time is very short. 1791 Junius Lett, xlix. 
254 Consider how much of it would have been lost to the 
world. 1875 Jowet1 lado ied. 2) 1. 437 Consider, further, 
my friend, whether you and I are agreed. : 

. duty, Yo think deliberately, bethink oncself, 
retlect. 

¢ 1460 Fortrscur clés. gy Lia Jdfon, si, Vereinue it 
nedith not to considre or to purvey, but only ffor the kynges 
house. 1538 CovERDALE 1 Chyon. xxii. [xxi] 15 And ecucn 
in the destruccion the Lorde considered, and he repented of 
the euel. 1602 Snaks. f/am, v. i. a7 "Fwere to consider to 
curiously to consider so. 1611 — Cyd. 1. iii, 20. 1726 
Cuerwoon etd. Capt. KR. Boyle 3, 1..found the door shut. 
Standing a Moment toconzider, I heard a Maa’s Vise speak. 
ing to my Mistress. 1738 Porn £fi/. Sat. ue 43 ‘he niat- 
ter’s weighty, pray consider twice. 1890 Besant Demontac 
i.16 Mr. Atheling, sir, consider : you’ kill yourself ! 

fx, 1900 Drvvex Sables, Veleager 4 a. 2sz Whe tears 
that stood consid’ring in her eyes. 
+b. ‘To take heed, be careful fo vo a thing. Obs. 

1646 IE. Lawrence Comoe. -ingells 60 Let them consider 
to get loose; or they will find a worse state behinde. 1677-8 
Marvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 TE 5398 The said Committee 
do consider to make a distinetion of Popish Reeusants from 
other Dissenters from the Chureh of England. 

+6. trans. To estimate, reckon, judge of. Ods. 

139% Cuaucer Astvod. 1. $17 By this cerele equinoxial 
ben considered the 24 howres of the Clokke. 1398 TREvisa 
Barth. De P. Ry ve vie 1495) 112 The werkyng of the eye is 
demyd and considered by sbarpe and dymme. 1539 Tavrr- 
nex Lvasmt. Prov. (1552) 12 By one consider all, that is to 
say, of the profe of one thynge, coniecture the reste. 


7. To take into practical consideration or regard ; 
to show consideration or regard for; to regard, 
make allowance for. 

61385 CHaucer Z.G. W. Prol. 408 Than oght a God .. 


Consydre his owen honour, and hys trespas. ¢1460 For- 
tTESCLE clés. & Lim. Jon. xii, Theise ffolke consideren 


litill the good off the reaume off Englond. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Ps. xl.1 Blessed is lie yt considreth y* poore. 1646 
Sir T. Browxe Pseud. 2p. 1. ii. 6 We now doe hope tbe 


mercies of God will consider our degenerated integrities 
unto some minoration of our offences. 1771 <i tig. Saris6., 
Lives of &ps. 165 Until the Restoration, when his sufferings 
and merits were considered, and he promoted to Wincbester. 
1873 Brack /’r. Thule xxiv. 393, I think you should con- 
ane yourself a little bit now. : 
+ 8. To recognize or take account of the services 
of (a person) in a practical way; to requite, recom- 
pense, remuneratc: sec CONSIDERATION 5, 6. Os. 

is8s Apr. Sanpys Seven. (1841) Consider the holy 
father for his parchment and lead. @ 1601 J. Hooker Lie 
Sir P. Carew (1857) 67 Nevertheless the queen considered 
him very liberally and gave him very good things. 1603 
Suaxs, Meas. for M. 1. ii. 114 You that haue worne your 
eyes almost out in the seruice, you will be considered. 
61x — Wint, T. ww. ii. 19. 16: « Starrorp Pac. Hib. 
viii. (1821) 110 So that your Honour consider us witb a 
peece of money. 1698 H. Wancey in Lett, Lit. Alen 
(Camden) 264 If.. the University will consider me for it, I 
will bring it along with me. i : ; 

9. To hold in or treat with consideration or re- 


gard; to think much or highly of; to esteem, respect. 

1692 J. M. Zéngis 176 Almandzar was consider’d accord- 
ing to his Desert. a@1714 Burner Own Time Il. 3 The 
King considered him. 1779-81 Jounson L£. 2., Milton 
Wks. II. x28 A pamphlet .. which was. .enough considered 


CONSIDERABILITY. 


to be both seriously and ludicrously answered. 1848 Macav- 
tay /fist, Eng, 1.513 A man who unites eloquence, know- 
ledge, and habits of business, to opulence and illustrious 
descent must be highly considered. 

10. To regard in a certain light or aspect; to 
look upon (as), think (Zo ée), take for. 

@ 1533 Lo. Berxers //non Ixxxi. 250 Consyderyng his 
dedes and saynges to be true. 1659 Vile. Errors Censured 
66 They split presently against the Rock of Ages, considered 
as Man, who might support them considered as God. 1784 
i: Portrer Virt. Villagers U1. 69 He considers wealth of 

ittle importance. 1797-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 
116 This species is not considered with us as migratory. 1842 
Marrvat P. A’cene xxi, He is considered a rich man. 187§ 
Bryce ely Rom, Emp. iii. (ed. 5) 23 [This] was considered 
the most solemn ofall oaths. 1889 A. Lane Prince Prigio 
vi. 40 Sir! you have insulted your prince .. Consider your- 
self under arrest ! 
b. with 067. and comfl. or 067. clause: To think, 
be of opinion, suppose. 

1830 D'Israrii Cas. /, ut. v.73 He was often considered 
to speak in anger, when nothing was so intended. 1875 
Jevons Money (1878) 92 He considers that the principal cur- 
rency should consist of decagramsof gold. A/od. I consider 
him to have acted disgracefully. 

ll. 7 consider of: to think attentively or care- 
fully of; = sense 3. (Now somewhat archaic.) 
+ Formerly also in senses 1, 7, and 9. 

1568 Grartos Chron. I]. 306 In taking their leave .. they 
shewed hin their necessitie, desiring hym to consyder of 
them. aig7a Jewren Serm. 1 Thess. ii, 14-6 Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 839 We must also carefully cousider of other churches 
abroad. 1576 Fieaune Panopl, Epist. 21 Vhe office .. will 
Le better considered off on your behalfe. 1611 Binns Yransé. 
Pref.8 [They] set them forth openly to be considered of and 
perused by all. 1650 Cromwein Let. 4 Sp. (1871) IIT, 81, 
Thave considered of the letter. 1775 Surrtpan Afvads 11. i, 
I give you six hours and a half to consider of this. 1837 
Hawtnorss Svice-told T., P. Goldthwaite’s Treas And 
so, Peter, you won't even consider of the business? 
Ruskin J¥od. Paint. Vi ix. x. $8. 307 Let us consider of 
the Hesperides themselves, © 1891 Banh of Engl. Notice in 
Times 4 Mar., A General Court will be held at The Bank 
on Thursday..to consider of a Dividend. 

+b. So consider on, upon: to ‘think upon’. 

1606 HOLLAND Sefton. 98 Whether... there fall out any ov- 
current to be considered upon with more care and diligence. 
1655 60 Staniey fist. Philos. (1701) 26/2 Consider on 
serious things. 1681-2 Penusyle, Archives 1. 39 Vf your 
lordshipp will consider on it. 1785 Candid Kenny Stage 
Bil 8 It is the duty of every... lrishman to consider upon it. 

12. Considered, the fa. Af/e. (formerly placed 
before its sb.), is used in an absoltite clause, 
‘being taken into account’, [OF. considéré que.] 
Cf, CONSIDERING /re/. 

€1385 Cuaccer 2. G.I Prol. 225 Considered eke hir 
fret of golde above. 91426 Lett. Mary. of Anjou (Camden 
1863) 33 Considered this that here is rcherced. ¢ 1433 /rd. 
s1 Considered that the said Christopher may not goodly be 
oute of our service. 1485 Caxton Paris & V. 46 Con- 
sydered the grete loue that he hath alway had toward me. 
1542 Boorne Dyetary vili.11870) 246 The stronge man dott 
hy selfe lytel pleasure, all thynges consydered. 1749 F. 
Smirn Voy. Disc. NW. Pass. L275 All the officers were 
nnanimous that it was impracticable, the Peoples indisposi- 
tion considered. vee: J. Porier Virt, Villagers 1. 163 All 
things considered, f think it will be most adviseable for you 
to stifle your passion. 1788 Get. Mag. LVELI, 1153 It is 
cuongh, considered how easy it is to copy out words from 
other Dictionaries. |_| ; 

Considerability kpusi darabiliti). rare. [f 
CONSIDERABLE + -ITY.] ‘The quality of being ‘con- 
siderable’ ; capability of being considered. concr. 
Thing to be considered. 

1652 Sparks Prim. Devot. 7 j10 The gifts .. were of 


a double considerability. . Serceant Solfd Philos. 
47 Each Cousiderability in it taken by Detail. did. 276 
‘Too mauy Considerabilities are blended together. 

Considerable (kpnsidorab'l), a. (and sé.) (ad. 
med.L, considerdbil-is worthy to be considered, f 
considerd-re: sec -BLE. Cf. mod.F. considératle 
in Cotgr., It. considerabile (Florio t598).] 

+1. That may be considered ; capable of being 
considered or vtewed. Ods. rare. 

©1449 Pecock Refr. u. i. 134 A treuthe considerable, or 
speculable, or biholdable oonli. 165 J. Aupiev Exg. 
Comurw, 1 Man is considerable in a threefold capacity; of 
nature, of nation, and of religion. 1668 Howe Svless, 
Righteous (1825) 25 God was considerable in relation to 
nan, both in his innocency and apostasy. 

+2. That should be constdered; that calls for 
consideration ; proper to be considered, taken into 


account, or noted; notable. Ods. 

1389 Puttennan Eng. Poesie wu. (Arb,) 111 [The (ipa 
hath three principall partes in his nature and vse much con- 
siderable. @ 1619 Danten Coll. Hist. Eng. (1621) 3 More- 
over it is considerable how it made that transmigration, 
whether by sea or land?_ 1695 Woopwarp Nat. //ist, Larth 
4. (1723) 24. And, which is very considerable, they are most 
exactly of the same specifick Gravity. 1707 Curios. in 
Hush. §& Gard. 160 What is yet more considerable; no ill 
Weather can hurt them. ; 4 

3. Worthy of consideration or regard; important, 


of consequence. In later use passing into 5. 

@ 3619 Donne BraGavaros (1644) 87 Neither was it much 
obligatory, or considerable, what it had decreed. 1674 Ray. 
Collect. Words To Rdr. 8 They may..give them occasion of 
making many considerable remarks. 1702 ae Theophrast. 
117 Difficult as it is to get a considerable place at Court. 
1716 Closer Love makes Alan 1, l have some considerable 
questions to ask you. 1796 Peccr Anonym. (1809) 469 The 
invention of the most considerable methods of cure ond 
medicine. 1865 Pall Mali G. 12 Mny, This is the most 
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considerable work that he has executed. 1872 Yeats Growth 
Comm. 214 ‘The town is still a very considerable place. 

4. Of persons: Worthy of consideration or re- 
gard, important; of consequence or distinction ; 
highly regarded or esteemed. 

1641 Mitton Axinady, (1851) 196 Numbers of sober, and 
considerable men. 1742 H. WALPoLE Cor. (ed. 3) I. xxix. 
125 Many considerable people, particularly the Dukes of 
Montague and Richmond. 1 in Beatsos Nav. & ALiL Alem, 
I. - In Parliament, where f r. Vernon had rendered him- 
self very considerable, by loudly attacking the conduct of the 
Minister. 1818 Hata Aid. ciges (1841) 1. iii, 362 Some of 
the most considerable citizens were banished. 1828 W. Firto 
Mem. Dr. Parr \. 373 Vhe daughter ofa considerable potter 
inthat neighbourhood. 1875 Bryce Holy Ron, £ ap. (ed. 5) 
405 Frederick II, certainly the most considerable man who 
has succeeded to a throne since Charles V. ; 

5. Worthy of consideration by reason of magnt- 
tude ; somewhat, rather, or pretty large in amount, 
extent, duration, ctc.; a good deal of (any thing 


immaterial, as labour, pains, care, time). (The 
tisual current sense.) 
1651 Houses Leviath. uw. xxix. 172 A very considerable 


art of the people. 1659 B. Harris Partval’s fron Age 50 

That ccncilerite passage, called the streights of Gibraltar. 
1711 Appison Sfect, No. 102 #6 Heard at a considerable 
distance. 1747 WESLEY Prim. Phystc (1762) p. xxiv, I have 
oinitted a considerable number. 1792 Anced. WW. Pitt I.v. 
118 Ilis share..was not to be so considerable as he had ex- 
pected. 1802 Mar. Evcewortn Aforad T. (1816) I. iva 
A considerable sum of monty. 2 1839 Praxp /oenrs (1864) 
1. 212 And gave his friends considerable trouble. 1873 Brack 
Pr. Thule 13 There was a considerable sea on. 

6. U.S. collog. Used of things material: A large 
quantity of, as ‘considerable liquor’; also adso/. 


much, a good deal. 

1816 J. PickerinG boc. Words U.S.,' Ie is considerable 
of a surveyor.’ ‘Considerable of it may be found in the 
country.” 1839 Marryat Miary Amer, Ser. i. I. 225, 1 
intend to write considerable. “1847 J. M. Macxix Life 
Lerbnitz 123 Leibnitz .. did considerable towards diffusing 
an interest in these subjects. 1 Science XIV. 82/2 
During the last two years considerable has been written. 
1890 Daily Times (Vroy, N. ¥.)15 Feb. 3/3 The .. specu- 
lators are purchasing considerable lumber at Rutland, to 
use in erecting buildings. . 

7. as adv. = CONswwenaBLy. Ods. or dial, 

1657-83 Eveivn /fist. Relig. (1850) I. 410 The Creeds .. 
considerable differ. 1975 tr. Scarron's Comic Kom, MM. 130, 
1 acknowledged ares considerable his debtor. 1799 N. 
Drakh in Beddoes Contrié. Phys. 4 Wed. Knowledge 489 
Blood taken from his arm, which, on cooling, proved con- 
siderable sizy. 1843 Hattsurton Sam Slick in Eng., A wet 
day is considerable tiresome. 

«The compar. considerabler, and esp. the superl. 
constderablest, were common in t7the¢.; they are 
now unusual, 

1667 Boyer Orig. Forms § Qual. In much considerabler 
heats then That needs..be expos'd to. 1693 W. Frrxe Sed. 
Eiss. xxvi. 155 Secrecy is one of the considerablest Branches 
of Wisdom. a1695 Woon Life (1848) 199 The consider. 
ablest family in England. 1 Caguvie f'redk, GtIV. 
608 Considerablest of all. b 

+ B. 5d, A thing to be considered ; a point, ete. 
worth considering. Chiefly p/.; ef. valeadles, ete. 

1642 Feuer /foly & Prof. Stu. x. 7 (D.) An exact ac- 
count of all considerables therein. 1646 Six T. Browne 
Psend. Ep. 12 Statistes and Politicians, unto whom Ragione 
di Stato is the first cousiderable. 1677 Gare Crt, Gentiles 
II. tv. 26 In fruition there are four_considerables 1. Love. 
2. Possession .. 3. Counnunion. 4. Delectation. 

Considerableness (kfnsi‘dorib’Inés). Now 
rare. [f. prec. + -NEsS.] The quality of being 
considerable; importance. 


1647 Srricce Anglia Rediv. w. vii. (1854) 283 The city | 


now appearing in this reputation of considerableness. 1685 
Bove Effects of Mot. i. 5 The considerableness of the 
effects produced. 1728 Moxcan Algiers I. Ded. 4 A People 
concerning whose considerableness I find our Nation have 
hitherto conceived very wrong Notions. 3 
Considerably (kgnst'dorabli), adv. [-L¥?.] 
+1. In a way or to a degree that ought to be 
considered or taken note of; notably, pene 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Hip. 37 What most considerably 
concerneth his,. practised wayes a delusion. 1683 LuTrrett 
Brief Rel. (857) 1. 250 The Duke of Monimouths horse 
wonn the race considerahly. 1711 Sreciu Sect, No. ae 
Pp 2, I am considerably obti ed to you for your speedy 
Publication of my last. 17: » TRAPP pera 1.67 That 
period in which Popery may be said to have been con- 
siderably established. 
2. To a considerable degree or extent, much, 


a good deal. 

1073 Essex Papers (18g0) 114 The providing whereof .. 
would render his salary lesse considerably. 1709 BerKELey 
Th, Vision § 3 Objects considerably remote. 1774 Prx- 
nant Jour Scotl, in 1772. 269 The illars above it are con- 
siderably less. 1828 Scorr #’. M. Perth i, The period .. is, 
however, considerahly earlier. 1875 Jnvons Afoney 17 Even 
if the medium of exchange varied | in value. 

+Consi‘derance. (és. Also 5-6 -aunce, 7 
-ence. \ 9 OF. considerance, ad. L. considerantia, 
{. considerdre to Constorn: see -aNce.} The 
action of considcring ; consideration, reflection. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 1 Consideraunce is taken atte 
prudence What mon_me moost enfourme. 1535 STEWART 
Cron, Scott, V1. 440 Full hardines. .Cumis alway of ill con- 
sidderance. 1548 Patren Exp. Scott. (Pref), Being shortly 
by xou had in considerance. 1597 SHAKS. 2 Heu, IV, N00. 
98 After this cold considerance, sentence ine. ‘ 

Considerate (kgnst-darzt), a. [ad. L. con- 
siderat-us \pa. pple. of considerdre to CONSIDER) 


CONSIDERATION. 


considered, advised, deliberate, circumspect, cau- 
tious; first of actions, speech, etc., thence of the 
actor or speaker. So Sp. considerado ‘ considered, 
advised, wary, considerate’ (Minsheu ¢399).] 

1. Of things: Marked by consideration or thought; 
well-considered, careful, deliberate. (In latcr use, 
of personal qualities, as if transferred from 2.) 

1572 ¢: Euz. in Ellis Orfg. Left, 1. 201 11. 263 Ther 
rasche determination was countermanned by your con- 
siderat admonition. 1600 HoLvano Livy vn. ii. 251/1 The 
thing arising from a considerate entrance [ad sano initio}. 
1687 Penal Laws 14 No Decree of the Law, although 
weighed with never so considerate Councel. 1821 Scott 
Kenilw. iii, Foster..paced the room twice with the same 
steady and considerate pace. 1866 Exnnson Eng. fraits, 
© Times’ Wks. (Bohn) TH. 119 The national courage, not 
rash and petulant, but considerate and determined. 

2. Of persons, etc. ; Having or showing consider- 
ation ; thoughtful, deliberate, prudent. Obsolescent. 

1581 Muxcaster Positions iv. (1887) 16 Considerate and 
careful parentes. 1597 T. Bearp Theatre God's Fudgments 
(1612) 527 As touching the willing and considerate mur- 
derer, 1665 Bove Occas. Refi. 1. xi. (1675) 132 The ap- 
proach of Death will .. make Men serious and considerate. 
1690 Locke f/um, Und. in. vi. § 27 None of the Definitions 
of the word Man. .are so perfect. .as to satisfy a considerate 
inquisitive Person. 1790 Burke fr. Rev. 9 Considerate 
people, before they declare themselves, will observe the use 
which is made of power. 182§ Scotr 7adism. iii, ‘Thou art 
but a cold and considerate friend,’ said the Saracen. 

+3. Having regard or esteem, regardful of. Obs. 

1sga A. Day Eng. Secretarie (1625) 84 This considerate 
opinion of theirs, hath..egged me forward. 1667 Decay 
Chr. Picty (J.), Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet 
they may be..more considerate of praise. 

4. Showing consideration for the circumstances, 
feelings, well-being, etc. of others; thoughtful for 
others. Now the chief sense. 

[1607 Norpen Surv. Dial. 81 Happie..is that Tenant, 
that meeteth with a considerate Landlord.] 1700 Drypex 
Fables Pref. (1721) 9 Patient, considerate, careful of his 
people, and merciful to his enemies. 1755 Jouxson, Con- 
siderate 3 Moderate ; not rigorous. This sense is much used 
in conversation. 1796 Jane AusTEN Sense § Sens. (1849) 
259 Was I more considerate of you and your comfort? 
1850 Prescott Peru Il. 27 The uniformly considerate con- 
duct of the Spaniards towards his subjects. 1885 Sir J. 
IIAsNen in Law Aep. 10 P. Div. gt She had always been 
most kind and considerate to her. . 

+5. Considered ; held in consideration. rere. 

1393 A. Day Lng. Secrctarie w. (1625) 110 Things high, 
and worthy beseeming, above others (lesse considerate 

Considerately (kgnsi‘daretli), adv. [f. Con- 
SIDERATE +-LY%.] In a considcrate manner. 

1. With consideration, thoughtfully, carefully, 
attentively, discreetly, deliberately. Odsolescent. 

1586 J. Hevwoop Spider & F. Ixxiii, 1 besech you con- 
sider, Consideratlie, 1647 Waro Simp. Cobler 65, 1 may 
considerately say, I never heard but one Oath sworne. 
1651 Hoppes Levtath. u. xxxi. 191 To speak Considerately 
ofGod. 1665 J. Wene Stone-J/eng (1725) 81 If then it were 
certain that such an Inscription were found .. the Disqui- 
sition .. might be considerately made, otherwise not. 1704 
STEELE Laing Lover 1. (1747) 13 What do you stare at so 
considerately? 182g Soutney Paraguay iw. 63 Consider- 
ately the Jesuit heard, and bade The youth be called. 

2. With consideration or regard for others. 

1871 H. Ainswortn Tower Hill i. ix. 52 Since you con- 
siderately allow me to choose the hour. 1879 M«Carruy 
Own Times 1. 425 The measures of the ministers were .. 
treated considerately. oi 

Considerateness (kjnsidor’tnés). [fas 
prec. +-NEss.] ‘The qualtty of being considerate. 

1. Thoughtfulness, discretton, prudence. Obsolese. 

1651 Baxter Jaf. Baft. 273, 1 never judged them to be 
of the highest form for considerateness or godliness. 1679 
J. Goopman Pentt. Pardon. 1. i. (1713) 142 A serious and 

nsive considerateness. 

2. Thoughtfulness for others, 

1748 Ricwarpson Clarissa (1811) 111.203, 1 have just now 
another instance of his considerateness. 1876 Miss Yonce 
iWomankind v. 37 Their considerateness in bitepin her 
flowers, books, music. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Alen 1. 
lt. 122 Ilis considerateness for the feelings of others. 


Consideration (kfnsi:derz'fan). Also4-aooun, 
5 -acioun, 5-6 -acion, etc. [a. F. constdération 
(iath c.), ad. L. consideration-em, from considerare 
to Consipen.] The action of considering, 

+1. The action of looking at or surveying with 
the bodily or mental eyes; beholding, contempla- 


tion, Obs. 

1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. p 664 Remedies against Accidie 
.-in consideracioun of the peynes of helle and of the ioyes 
of heuene. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 30 [Atlas] was mech used 
to dwell in that hil, for most sikir consideracion of sterris. 
1477, Fart. Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 122 If he hath this in 
consideracion, he shulde not longe be wroth. 1§78 Timmer. 
Caluine on Gen. 29 The consideration which God had of 
his worke with delectation. 1651 Ilonnes Leviath, t. xi. 
51 Curiosity. .draws a man from consideration of the effect, 
to seek the cause. 4 . 

+b. Manner of viewing (a thing) ; aspect. Obs. 

¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 11 pilke .xvj. aftir sum consider- 
acioun moun be naturel to sum man, & [to] sum man un- 
naturel. > 

+e. An observation. Ods. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 104 Tholome.. made hys 
consideracions in the tyme of kyng Adryan, and made hys 
dictions vpon the consideracions at Roodes. 4 

2. The kecping of a subject before the mind; 


attentive thought, reflection, meditation. 


CONSIDERATION. 


1388 Wyciir Prod, 44 Turned in mynde bi diligent con- 
sideracoun. 1393 Gower Conf III. 278 With wise con- 
sideration. 1590 Sir J. SmytH Drse. Weapons Sig. *iv, 
Men..that have read diverse notable Histories, with con- 
sideration and judgement. 1599 Sitaks. //en. V, 1. i. 28 At 
that very moment, Consideration like an Angell came, And 
whipt th’ offending Adam out of him. 1676 Ray Corr. 
{1848) 123 Upon serious consideration .. 1 resolved not to 
add them. 1729 Burter Sere Wks. 1874 11. 95 Cases..in 
which there is no time for consideration. 1826 Disracu 
Vio, Grey vi. v. 334 That uest will receive his most 
attentive consideration. 1828 Scorr /. AY. Perth ii, After 
a moment's consideration. , 

b. (with £7.) A thought, a reflection. 

1489 Caxton Maytcs of A. iu. viii. 184 For to determyne 
hys questyon _grete consyderacyons must be had. 1665 
Bovtr Occas. Be 1y. vi. (1675) 208 The same Subject..did.. 
suggest very differing considerations to you and me, 41712 
Swirr Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 11.1. 186, I return to 
those considerations npon our own language, which | would 
humbly offer. 4 5 i 

e. Phr. Zo take into consideration, under con- 


sideration. 

1652 Nrepuamtr. Se/den’s Mare Cl. 16 It remains that [the 
Law] .. of Dominion or Ownership bee taken into consider- 
ation. 12657 Eart Mona. tr. Paruta’s Pol, Disc. 104 In 
the behalf thereof, these things may be had into considera- 
tion. 1665 BovLr Occas. Ref Introd. Pref. (1675) 22 Par- 
ticulars that happen to fall under consideration. 1921 
Apmson Sect. No. 72 »§ The Club had it under con- 
sideration whether they should .. continue their Session. 
1817 Parl. Debates 17 The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then moved, that their lordships‘ message should be taken 
into consideration. 

3. The action of taking into account, or fact of 
being taken into account ; regard, acconnt. 

1548 Latiner Ploughers (Arb. 36 There be so manic put 
offes .. so many respectes and considerations of worldly 
wisedome, 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pieto's Trav. xxii. 78 He 
would be eat to it [a resolution] by the consideration of 
his own gain and interest. rz1q Lapy M. W. Montacur 
Lett, Ixxxix. 145, 1..speak.. without any consideration, but 
that of your figure and reputation, 1831 Brewster Optics 
iv. 35 In spherical surfaces the consideration of the tangent 
MN is unnecessary. 2 4 

b. Le consideration of : in view of, pon taking 
into account, in respect of, in retnrn for. Cf. 4. 

is40 Act 32 Hen, V///,c. 42 Wherefore, in consideration 
of the premisses, be it enacted, etc. 1653 H. Cosas tr. 
Pinto’s Trav, \xxvi. 310 Who in consideration of ten 
duckets that we gave them, fell todiving into the sea. 1818 
Jas. Miu Brit, frdéa 11. 1v. ix. 286 In consideration of 
this benefit they should pay into the exchequer 400,000 /. 
every year. 1875 Jevons Jfoney (1878) 119. f 

4, The taking into account of anything as a 
motive or reason ; a fact or circumstance taken, or 
to be taken, into acconnt ; a reason considered. 

This sense ranges indefinitely between the process of con- 
sidering and the fact or matter considered, without being 


quite identified with either: cf. Reason. Thus ‘these con- | 


siderations lead me’=the considcration of these facts, or 
these facts being considered, lead me; ‘1 put before yon 
these considerations ’= facts to be considered. 

1460 Fortescur Ads. & Lim. Afon. xv, By wich con- 
sideracion the spirituell juges..taken but cc. ffrankes by 
yere. /éid. xvii, Be consideracion wher off ber olde maistirs 
shall be bettir serued be thaym. 1480 Bury Wills (1850) 58, 
1.. John Smyth, for diuerse causez and consyderacyonys 
shewyd vnto me, will, ordeyne and declare, etc. 1526 Pélgr. 
Pep W. de W. 1531) 4b, Onely for yt consideracyon they 
were gyuen. 1897 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V, u. ii. 14, I do now 
remember the poore Creature, Small Beere. But indeede 
these humble considerations make me ont of loue with my 
Greatnesse. 1662 BE. Cout. Pr. Pref., It is but reasonable, 
that upon weigbty and important considerations .. such 
changes and alterations should be made. 1788 Priestley 
Lect, Hist. u. xii. 95 {t] is pretty evident from a variety 
of considerations. 1860 Mrs. Cartyte Left, I]. go To 
have a doctor for one’s host was a consideration of some 
weight with me. 1867 Suites Huguevots viii. 134 Induced 
to adopt this course by considerations of state policy. 

5. Something given in payment; a reward, re- 
muneration ; a compensation, equivalent. 

1607 Noroen Surv. Dial. 57 The beyre payeth this reliefe, 
as a consideration and recompence..unto tbe Lord. 1612 
Corvat Crudities 69 They hoped that I would giue them 
some consideration to be carryed in a chaire to the toppe. 
1624 Carr. Smita Virginia (1629) 73 We..gave them copper 
--in consideration, 1709 STEELE 7aftler No. 88 P12 It was 
his Profession to teach it, and [he] could not communicate 
his Knowledge without a Consideration, 1827 O. W. 
Roserts Voy. Centr. Amer. 36 Hogs, fowls .. and fruits, 
were..sold to us at a very trifling consideration. 1868 
M. Pattison Academ. Org. § 4. 93 The income of this 
fellowship forms no part of the consideration paid for 
tuitional services. 1884 Graphic 23 Aug. 187/2 To take 
third-class tickets and induce tbe guard (of course, for a 
consideration) to place them in a superior class carriage. 

6. Law. Anything regarded as recompense or 
equivalent for what one docs or undertakes for 
another’s benefit ; especially, in the law of con- 
tracts, ‘the thing given or done by the promisee in 
exchange for the promise’ (Langdell 1880 § 43). 
It may itself bea promise. No promise is enforce- 
able without consideration, unless made by deed. 

At its first appearance (see quot. 1530) it is hardly a tech- 
nical term, or distinguishable from zxoffee; it gradually 
acquired its peecive technical eerie in the course of the 
17-18the. Natural affection was formerly called good 
consideration, as contrasted with valuadie ¢., or that which 
is deemed to have value in a pecuniary sense: tbe distine- 
tion is now only of historical interest. 

1§30 Doctor & Student u. xxiv, If his promise be so naked 
that there is no manner of consideration why it should be 
made, then I think him not bound to perform it. 1592 A. 


| all) of the summe of an hundred pound. 
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Dav Eng. Secretarie t, (1625) 108 Extorted from him his bond 
..(upon some conclusion, though no good consideration at 
1641 Termes de 
Ja Ley 77 Consideration is the materiall cause of a contract, 
without the which no contract can binde the partie: this 
consideration is either expressed .. or is eed: 1677 
Yarranton Lng. (Improv. i. 36 He comes and ejects him 
that bought for valuable Consideration. 1768 BLACKSTONE 
Comm, III. 162 When one has had and received money 
of another's, without any valuable consideration given on 
the receiver's part: the law construes this to be money had 
and received for the use of the owner only. 1849 Frensn 
Comm, Class-bkh, 29 lf the consideration given be moncy, it 
must be expressed thus: ‘ Value received of the same... If 
the order or payee have not to pay for it, but only to pass its 
amount to the ercdit of the drawer in account, then the con- 
sideration must be expressed thus: ‘ Value in account’. 1826 
Kent's Comme. 11. xxxix. 465 A valuable consideration is one 
that is either a benefit to the party promising or some trouble 
or prejudice to the party to whom the promise is made. 

7. Regard for the circumstances, feelings, com- 
fort, etc. of another; thonghtfulness for another ; 
thoughtful kindness. 

1415 Eart Camsrince in Ellis Orig. Lett, .17. 1.48 My 
fulle trust is yat 3ee wylle have consyderacyoun .. yat 
3ow lyke to accept 3ys myn symple reqwest. 1491 Act 
7, Hen. Vil, c. 19 To have specyall tendirn and con- 
sideracion therunto. 1s29 Wotsrv in Four C. Lng. Lett, 
1r But his highnes wold have consyderacyon and com- 
passyon. 1700 Dravprn /adies Ded. (Globe) 492 One action, 


| 


which preferred tlie relief of others to the consideration of 


your sclf. r8rq Jane AusTeN Janus. Park 18511 61. Your 
attentiveness and consideration make me more sensible of 
my own neglect. 1815 Scrfbbleomania 201 She has claims 
on the consideration of the country. 

8. Estimation; regard among inen, esteem; im- 
portance, consequence. 

1g98 Barret Theor, Warres uu. i. 25 Men of bad con- 
sideration and worse conscience. 1614 Rauricn //ist. World 
im. 55 The Peloponnessians hearing thus much, began to 
enter into better consideration of the Athenians. 1709 
Stercr & Ann. Tatler No. 136 B1 Mr. Ballance is a Mer- 
chant of good Consideration. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4716/1 
A Man of Consideration .. with the Character of Nuncio. 
1839 Kricutiey /Jést. Ene. 1.83 She clergy enjoyed a high 
degree of public consideration. 1852 Miss Yoncu Canreos 
(1877) 1. vill. 50 Persons of consideration in their own 
neighbourhood. @x3859 Macautay //ist. Eng. xxiii. (1889) 
11. 670 A man of the lirst consideration. 

b. Of things: Importance, consequence. 

1634 W. Tirwivt Balzac's Lett. 381, | could spie nothing 
of slender consideration, either in his words, or aspect. 
1680 H. More Afocaé. Apoc. 62 The artifice ..is adinir- 
able, and of grand consideration. 1689-92 Lock: Jolera- 
dion i. Whs. 1727 11. 249 ‘There is nothing in this World that 
is of any Consideration in comparison with Eternity. 1868 
Freeman Norn. Cong. (1876) 11. vii. 49 A place even then 
of far less consideration than Coventry. 

+Consi‘derative, «. ?Ods. [a. F. considir- 
atif, -ive, f, L. type *cousideratre-ts, f. ppl. stem 
of considerares sce -1VE.]} 

1. Given to, or marked by, consideration ; reflec- 
tive, thoughtful ; careful ;= ConxsIDERATE T, 2. 

€ 1449 Prcock Repr. v. ix. §32 Consideratyf and contcm- 
platyt. 1605 LB. Jonson Vo/pove wv. i, I loue to be con- 
sideratiue..and .. I haue at my free hours thought vpon, 
etc, 1620 Vener Via Recta vii. 108 Some consideratiue 
examination is needfull. 1679 J. Goopman Penit. Pardoned 
u. i. (1713) 15x Awakening the sense of the mind, and making 
men considerative. a1734 Norty Lives 11, 104 The King, 
having had some aguish attacks at Windsor, appeared to be 
more considerative. 18425 C. M. Westmacotr Axe. Spy 1. 
412 Considerative hints for the inpprovement of his play. 

+b. Theorctical (opposed to practical). Ods, 

1677 Eart Orrerv Art of War 147 The successful active 
part of the Art of War has .. dependency on the considera- 
tive part of it. i 

+2. To be considered or taken into account. Oés. 

1560 Rottano Crt. Venus ii, 364 And that for caus diuers 
consideratiue. 


3. Thoughtful or regardful of others’ well-being, 


etc. ; =CONSIDERATE 4. (Const. of.) 

1643 in Har?. Aftse. (Malh.) III. 528 Considerative of 
tbose that deserved and needed. «13652 Brome Queen 
ix, See that you considerative be Of Sforza. 

Consi‘deratively adv., Consi'derativeness, 

1684 Defence Case of Conse. conc. Symbolizing w. Ch. 
Rome 11 All that have consideratively read his Answerer. 
1710 Norris Chr. Prvd. ii. 81 A man by frequent Thought 
and Reflexion may arrive to a Habit of Considerativeness. 


+Considerator. Ods. [a. L. cousiderator 
one who considers, agent-n. f. cowsiderdre. Cf. 


16th c. F. considératenr.} One who considers. 

1688 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 24 Unsatisfied Considera- 
tors would quarrel at the justice of their constitutions. 
Jbid, 38. 1695 Howe View Late Consid, Wks. (1834) 158/2, 
I would ask the considerator, whether he will therefore 
confess a trinity a possible thing? 

Considered (kgnsi-daid), AA/. a. [f. Consmper 
+-ED1J 

+1. Of or characterized by deliberate thought. 

1602 SHaks. Hav. ut. ii, 81 And at our more consider’d 
time wee'l read, Answer, and thinke vpon this Businesse. 

2. Attentively looked at, maturely reflected on, 
etc.: see CONSIDER I, 2. 

1627-77 Fectuan Resolves 1, xix. 35 Vice carries horrour 
in her considered look. 1865 J. Bricut in Daily Tel. 13 
July, They will not object to what they call ‘a well-con- 
sidered measure’. .which means a measure you would con- 
sider so long that you would never come to a conclusion 
upon it. 1889 Datly News 15 Apr. 5/2 Mr. Justice Stephen 
delivered the considered judgment of himself and Baron 
Huddleston against the claim, 


CONSIDERING. 


8. Held in consideration or regard, respected : 
sce CONSIDER 9. 

1665 Boye Occas. Refi. w. (1675) 269 Their Quality or 
Station in the World makes it usually the most conspicuous, 
and the most consider’d. 1676 H. More Aemarks 176, 1 
dare appeal to any considered philosopher. 1826 Disrarti 
Viv, Grey ww. iv. 157 We know too well the frail tenure on 
which we are..great and considered personages. 

4. Absolnte use: see ConsiDER v. 12. 

Considerer (kfnsidarar). [f. Constper + 
“ERT; of. OF. comsidérenr (13th ¢.).] One who 
considers: a. with the eyes; b. with the mind. 

a. ©1449 PecocKk Aepr. 478 Open ynow; to ech considerer. 
1607 ‘Yorsrte Serpents (1653) 639 All the beholders and 
considerers of this seldom seen combate. 1665 Bovnr 
Occas. Kel. (1675) 66 If .. our considerer chance to take 
notice how thick ‘tis set with Leaves. 1702 C. MaTHer 
Magn, Chr. wi, w. i. (1852) §85 More of the sinaller stars 
may be seen by onr considerers than in many other places. 

b. 1570 AscHam Scholem, u.(Arb. 134 Salust..requireth 
alearned Reader, and a right considerer of him. 1672 Nrw- 
ton in PAi?. Trans. V1. 5084 At the pernsal of the con- 
siderations .. 1 find the Considerer somewhat more con. 
cern’d for an Ilypothesis, than I expected. a1g1igz Ext. 
woon A zéodiee, (1765) 412 A superficial Considerer of what 
he reads. 1870 M. Coxwav arth. Pilgr. xxi. 249 They 
have found that the ‘considerer’ of their faith rarely ends 
in accepting it. | . ; 

Considering kfasrdorin’, 77. sd. [-1NG1.] 

1. ‘The action of Consiper v3 consideration. 

1483 Cath. Ang?.75 A Conscderynge, consideracio. 1613 
Snaks. /Zent, 6774, nw. iv.185 Many maz'd considerings, did 
throng And prest in. 1722 Du or Col. Fuck \1840) 267, 1 
took up a world of time in considering of this matter, 

2. attrib. + Considering-glass =\ooking-glass. 

1660 Warner (é742', Speculum Speculativum, or a con- 
sidering-glass, being an inspection into the present and late 
sad condition of these Nations. 1686 Horxicn Crucif. 
Fesus Xix. 53 ‘Vimes of affliction are considering times. 

b. esp. in considering-cap. 

1605 Arsin /oole pon F. 1880 40 The Cobler puts off 
his considering cap, why sir, sayes he, I sent them home 
but now. 1608 Dav Late 7rickes v. (1881) 81 Hlaue you put 
on your Considering Cap and bethought yous 1654 Wirt- 
Lock Zoctomia 116 Would men put on their considering 
caps (they might sooner put off their sick caps). 1766 Geody 
Twa-Shoes v. 1882) 115 ‘The whole History of the Con. 
sidering Cap. 1861 Dickens Gf, Aurfect. xxvii, I'M put on 
iny considering cap, and I think all you want to do may 
be done by degrees. 

Consi‘dering, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-Inc*.] 
That considers; thinking, reflecting; thoughtful, 
reflective. (Common from ¢ 1650 to ¢ 1730; now 
rare: 80 F. constdérvant.) 

1483 Cath. cing? 75 Consyderynge, considerans, 1638 
Cinnunew, Relig. /rot. 1. ii, § 68. 78 A most comfortable 
doctrine for a considering man lying upon death bed. 1663 
Prevs Diary 19 Dec., I find hina in talk a sober, con- 
sidering man. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 1. viii. 178, 1 
shewed myself less considering for them. 1797 Mrs. Ran. 
clirer /tadtan xxiv. (1824) 664 Yon have jndged erroneously 
.-resumed the Marchesa with the same considering ais. 
71884 Waive in Chr. World’ 17 July §38,'3 Any consider. 
ing man must feel a pang in so genni 

Consi‘dering, f7/. ctc. [An absolute use of 
the pres. pple. or vbl. sb.; ef. concerning, regard: 
ing, notwithstanding, etc. The pple. would be 
expected originally to be in concord with the 
subject of a sentence, as in ‘ considering his youth, 
we were surprised at his attainments’; but clear 
examples of this are not numerous, and as the 
construction with the pa. pple. consfdered (see 
CoNSIDER 12) was prob. earlier, it is possible that 
this arose from it hy simple substitution of the active 
for the passive, without reference to any particular 
subject. Cf. F. considéréd, & considérer. 

1, Construed as a preposition, with s¢mple ob/.: 
When one considers ; taking into account, having 
regard to, in view of. 

©1386 Cuaucer Franti. 7. Prol. 3 And gentilly I preise 
wel thy wit, Quod the firankeleyn, considerynge thy yowthe, 
So feelyngly thou spekcst, sire, lallowthe. c 1440 Generydes 
1617, 1 shall nener assent to this mater, Consideryng what 
he Gan roferyd her[e]. 1481 Caxtox Oraé. G. Flaminins 
Epil., Me thynketh .. ouer grete a losse of suche a man, 
consyderyng his estate and connyng. 1580 Baret A/z7, C 
1097 Considering the time of day. 1632 J. Lee Short Surv. 
Sweden 89 Considering then his young yeares .. we may 
most justly wonder. 1793 SMEATON Adystone L. § 324 
[They] suffered very little, considering their exposure. 1824 
L. Murray Zing. Cie (ed. 5) I. 289 It is scarcely possible 
to act otherwise, considering the frailty of human nature, 

+b. with of Obs. rare. 

@1593 Mariowe Massacr. Paris. iii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 2209/1 
Your grace was ill-advis’d to take them, then, Considering 
of these dangerous times. Be ey 

2. with 067. clause. Taking into account the fact 
that, seeing that (how, etc.). That may be omitted, 
leaving considering in conjunctional construction. 

1413 Lyoa, Pilger. Sowle 1. xxi. (1859) 22 Conciderynge al 
be hit soo that I haue mysdone, I haue att al tymes borne 
sad feyth and hope. 1484 Paston Lett, No. 223 I. 311 
Cosetheryng that youre doutyr is desendyd of hym be tbe 
modyr syde. ¢xrg00 Lancelot 2165 Considering the diuerss 
knychtis fere Ar of wncouth and strang landis here. 1592 
Suaxs. Rom. & Ful u. ii.64 The place {is] death, consider. 
ing who thou art, If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 1749 
F. Sautu Voy, Discov. N.-W. Pass. 111. 237 The Evening 
was pleasant, and also warm, considering we were amongst 
Ice. 1883 G. Liovo £86 & Flow I. 22, I should think you 
would be, considering how she always spoils you. 


CONSIDERINGLY, 


3. e/fipt. Considering the circumstances; taking 
everything into account; used advéd, eaey.) 

1741 Ricwarpson Pamela (1824) 1, 104 No, said 1, pretty 
well, sir, considering.—None of your considerings, said he, 
pretty face. 31784 Mrs. Prozzt in Prozziana 27 June My 
daughters parted with me at last pretiily enough consider- 
ing (as the phrase is), 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. t. 

3863) 32 We went on ve rosperously, considering 5 as 

ople say of a young la ve drawing, or a Frenchman's 

nglish, or a woman's tragedy. 3884 /'all MallG. 24 Sept. 
4/2 It was agreed on all hands that they had ‘done very 
well, considering *. 

Consideringly (k/nsidarinli), avy. [f. Cox- 
SIDERING ffl. a. + -LY 4.) 

1. With consideration, thoughtfully, carefully, 
deliberately. Oés. or arch. 

1646 J. Maine Serm, agst. False Prophets 44 Any who 
shall consideringly marke the beginning and progresse of 
thechapter. 1689 Gentl. Calling (1696) 140 Men that can 
thus knowingly and consideringly rush themselves upon such 
unspeakable mischiefs. 1842 7aifs Mag. 1X. 207 To de- 
termine more consideringly what portion... had been lavished 
in_vain. 

2. In a considering manner, tone, or attitude. 

1870 Lettice Lisle 134, 1 wonder ought one to be comforted 
by other folk’s griefs! said Lettice, consideringly, 1886 
R, A. Kine Shadowed Life 11. iv. 58 Looking at it .. with 
head consideringly on one side. 

Consience, obs. f. Conscience. 

Consign (kfnsain), v. [Corresponds to F,. 
coustene-r (14th c.) = Pr. and Sp. consegnar, It. 
cousecnare, ad. L. constendre, to furnish, mark, or 
attest with a seal, f. con- + signdre to mark, sign, 
seal, f. sfgstent mark, SIGN.) 

I. To seal, sign. 

+1. trans. To mark with the sign of the cross, 
asin baptism or es. confirmation ; sfcc. to confirm ; 
also fig. [Somed.L. constgnare, obs. F. constguer.) 

1537 in Strype &ecl. Wem. 1. App. Ixxxviii, 245 ‘Thal 
they (the Bishops} laying their hands upon them and con. 
signing them with holy chrism, should pray for them, that 
they might be confirmed in the H. Ghost. 1642 Jerr. 
Tavior Ffise, (1647) 33 The Bishop first haptiz’d him, then 
consign’d him. 1649 — Gf. E.vemp, t.i.(R.', In haptisin 
we are admilled 10 ie kingdom of Christ..consigned with 
his sacrament. 1683 Hickrs Case /nf. Bapt. 52 It may be 
thou art afraid to have him Consigned, because of the 
weakness of his Nature. 

b. Const. fo, w/o: To commit or dedicate thus. 

1533 Tinnate Lord's Supp. 44 So that by baptism we be 
initiated and consizned unto the worship of one God in one 
faith, 1649 Jer. Tavcor Gt, Exemp.o i vio (Ro. ary 
Suarpe Wks. V. iii, (Ro, Having taken upon ourselves the 
covenant of baptism, and thereby consecrated and con- 
signed ourselves unto God. 

+2. To attest, confirm, ratify (as with a sign or 
seal). CAs. 

(The sense of the first quot., which is a century earlier 
than any other known, is uncertain.) 

¢ 1430 tl.vpc. Ballad of our Lady \R., Cristallen well, of 
clerenesse clere consigned. a 1536 Tivnace Wks. 457°R.) 
For my father hath consigned and confirmed me with his 
assured lestimonie, to bee that assured sauyng health, 1638 
Cuitunew. Acdig. Prot. iii. § 44 Now your main business 
is to prove the present Church infallible, not so much in 
consigning ancient ‘Traditions, as in defining emergent con- 
troversies. 1647 Jre. Tavion Li}. Proph, xxiii. 223 When 
God made a covenant with Abraham he did for the present 
consigne that covenant with the Sacrament of circumcision. 
1849 W. Fivzceranp tr. Whitaker's Disput. 292 The old 
and new Testaments do, hy their mutual testimony, esta- 
blish and consign eacb other. 

+3. To mark with a seal or sign. Os. rare. 

1623 Cockrrau, Comsigne, to seale or print. 1649 Jer. 
Tayior Gt. Exemp.1. vi. $16 The Primitive Christians .. 
consigned all their affairs and goods and writings with 
some marks of their Lord, usually writing ‘Ingots Xpeords 
@eod vide Lwrhp. 

+ 4. To put onc’s scal to ; to seal, sign, subscribe. 

23914 Burnet Own Tre (1823) I]. ut. 132 Primerose .. 
said it was the greatest glory of his life, that the four 
grealest enemies he had aicaidcoue and consign the dam- 
nation of their souls in his hands, 

+5. intr. To set one’s seal, sthscribe, agree so 
anything. Ods. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 Men. /V, v. ii. 143 Heaven consigning to 
my good intents, 3599 — fen. V, v. ii. 326 It were (my 
Lord) a hard Condition for a Maid to consigne to. 

+ b. ‘To submit to the same terms with another’ 


(J.): ‘to seal the same contract with’ (Steevens), 
r611 Suaxs. Cynrd, tv. ii. 275 Thou hast finish’d loy and 
Mone! All Louers young, all Louers must Consigne to 
thee, and come to dust, 
IL. To hand over formally. 

+8. trans. ?To deliver under one's seal or sig- 
nature. Ods. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt, Exemp. Ad. Sect. t. § 7 (The Virgin 
Mary] hath consigned an excellent document to all women, 
3683 Hicks Case /nf, Bapt, 33 It is instituted for a Sign 
from God..to consign unto us the benefits of the Covenant. 

7. To make over as a possession, to deliver 
formally or commit, fe a state, fate, etc. 

1633 J. Havwarp tr. Biond?s Eromena 175 It (the City] 
was soone given up, and the Rebels consigned him alive. 
1636 Massincer Bash/, Lover. ii, 1f..1 should consign 
her, as a bondwoman, To be disposed of at another's 
pleasure, 1718 Prion Solomon ti. 545 When this vital breath 
Ceasing, consigns me o'er to rest and death. 1791 Paine 
Rights M. eat 4) 12 When kings... consigned the people, 
like beasts of the field, to whatever successor they appointed, 
1846 Prescorr Ferd. § /s, 11, xviii, 148 Their desponding 
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imaginations had already consigned him to a watery grave. 
1856 Kang Arct, Expl. |. xix. 240 The chapter from Job 
which has consigned so many to a last resting-place. 
+ b. To give over or devote fo a purpose or use. 
1700 Drvpen Fadles Ded. Wks. (Globe) 492 The French 
commander, .accordingly consigned it (a sum of money] to 
the use for which it was intended by the donor. 17€4 
Gotposm. Trav. 60 Some spot to real happiness consign’d. 
1767 Beacxstone Comm. 11, 337 The only service..to 
which this statute is now consigned. 
+¢. To deliver or commit (to writing). Oés. 
ax71g Appison (J.), The four evangelists consigned to 
writing that history. 
8. To hand over to another for custody; ta 


entrust or commit to another's charge or carc. 

1528 Watornestey in Pocock Nee. Ref 1. xli. 80 He is 
contented that some Englishmen .. shall have all the prizes 
. consigned into their hands, 1898 Barret SAécor. IWarres 
iy. 1, 108 To accompany him vnto the double Sentinels, 
and consigne him vnio them. 1612 W, Sunute Fongasses's 
Venice 11. 499 The French Ambassador did presently con- 
signe them tpsecaey) into the hands of the Cardinall. 
1712-4 Porn Aafpe Lock u. 113 Thedrops to thee, Brillante, 
we consign; And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine. 1829 
Lytton Derverene u. vi, Consigning our horses to the care 
of our grooms. 

9. To deposit (money); in Sc. Law, to deposit 
money with a third party, in a bank, etc., pending 
a trial or arbitration ; formerly, also, as maples 
that an accusation would be substantiated: see 
Coxsignation 5. (Cf. F. comstener, in same sense.] 

1633 Galston Sess. Rec.in Edgar Old Ch. Life Scot. (1885) 
205 She is appointed to consign 24. os. od. 1640-3 Kirk 
cudbr, War-Comm, Min, Bk. (1855) 58 The Committie .. 
ordaines the said David Macbrair to present the boy that 
delyverit the horss, or else to consygne for the horssjt merks. 
a 1698 Treupcr Let. to Sir J. Trever (R.), We would not 
do any thing towards it till he had powers to consign the 
money immediately. 1861 W. Bret Dict. Law Scot. 221 
In practice, it is usual to consign money in a public bank, 
so that the party entitled toit receives it with bank interest 
for the time it has remained consigned. 1868 sIcf 31-2 
Vict. c. 101 § 122 ‘The creditor. .shall. consign the surplus 
..in one or other of the said banks. 

10. Comm, To deliver or transmit (goods) for 
sale or custody : usually implying their transit by 
ship, railway, or other public carrier. 

1653 11. Cocan tr. P¥nto's Trav. xiii. 40 Factor for the 
Captain of Malacca, into whose hands I consigned all 
the Merchandise that I brought along with me. 1706 
Puitties ied. Kersey) s.v., In the way of Trade, Goods 
are said To be consigned to a Factor, when they are 
sent him by his Employer to be sold, etc. 19711 STEELE 
Spect. No, 80 @ 3 A Ship put into the Island consigned 
toa Friend of Phillis. 1722 De For Col. Jack (1840) 329 
‘Vhe merchants of Mexico, to whom these cargoes were 
separately consigned, made the return..all in silver or in 
gold, 1866 H. Patisirs Amer. Paper Curr. 11. 124 A ship 
had arrived laden with goods and consigned to Robert 
Morris. 1883 Law Rep. 24 Chanc. Div. head-note, 
K. had consigned cargoes to M. by several aiterent ships. 

+11. To commission (a person) fo do anything. 

1704 Apmison /faly (1733) 211, I have consign'’d Walter 
Welsh to write. | 

12. To inflict confinement on: 
MENT 5. 

Consignable (k/nszinib'l), @. 
-ABLE.] That can be eonsigned. 

1808 Bentuamn Sc. Reform 18 Consignable to ruin, for 
non-compliance with a demand. e 

Consignatary (kjnsi-gnatiri). ? O45. [f. L. 
consrgndt- ppl, stem of constendre + -ARY : in mod, 
F. consignatatre.) One to whom anything ts con- 
signed or entrusted ; a consignee: + a. in mercan- 
tile usage (0bs.); b. in Sc. Law: cf. Consienz. 9. 

@ 1685 Sin L, Jenxins in Wynne Le II. 702 (L.) Several 
of the consignataries have made oath, that the goods con- 
signed unto them in these ships do belong to free persons, 
1754 Ersuine Princ, Se. Law (809) 211 (see ConsiGNATION 
z {bid, 290 It is the office of a consignatary, to keep the 
money in safe custody till it be called for, 

Consignation (kgnsign2'fon). [ad. L. consig- 
naliénem, n, of action f. consignire to CONSIGN : 
so in F, (16th c. tn Littré).) 

+1. The action of marking or blessing with the 
sign of the cross, ¢sf. in the rite of confirmation. 

1537 in Strype Eccl, Afem. 1. App. Ixxxviii, 234 The words 
Signo te signo sanctx erucis, et confirmo te, etc. with the 
consignation, with the cream, imposition of hands of the 
Prelats, be the signes. 1605 L. Hutren An Answere 
too This consignation of the childs forehead in Baptisme. 
1617 Be. Hatt Quo Vadis § 14 The daily and frequent 
consignation with the crosse is not to no purpose, 1642 
Jer. Tayvior Epise. (1647) 34 The holy Ghost was.. given 
to faithfull people after Baptisme..only by Apostolicall, or 
Episcopall consignation and imposition of hands. 1868 J. 
Buunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 459 Consignation with holy chrism. 

tb. fe. Obs. C f to seal. 

1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts 439 His eternall consignation 
of his elect, and his careful marking them out for their pre- 
servation, 1660 Jer. Tavior Duct, Dudbit. 1 iv, This 
blessed person made... glorious b miraculous consignations. 
Baa Iirser in Yer. Zaylor's Wks. (1839) 1. p. cclviii, Ex- 
iraordinary effects and miraculous consignations. 2 

+2. Sealing, signing; coufirmation or ratiftcation 
under seal; attestation. Ods, 

r605 M. Surctirrr Briefe Exam, Petit, Lay Cath, 18 
The scriptures being consigned by god..need no new con- 
signation.. of the pope. 1647 Jur. Tavior Lid. Profh, v. 
2 If a generall and indefinite Consignation or Tradition 

sufficient to warrant euery particular that prelends to be 
‘Tradition, 


see Consicn- 


(& pree. + 


1654 ‘ PaLamon’ Friendship 26 Afterso solemn 


CONSIGNER. 


s Consignation of Secrecy ‘twiat the Conspiratours. 1849 
W. Frrzceratp tr. Whitaker's Disput. 311 The apostles’ 
consignation of the canon of scripture. 

+ 3. A consigning fo a state or condition. Ods. 

3650 Jer. Taytor Holy Living (1727) 200 As the hope of 
salvation ts a good disposition towards it, so is despair a 
certain comsigparion to elernal ruin. 1684 T. Hocxin God's 
Decrees 312 The doing of our duty ts the truest consigna.- 
tion to happiness. 4 

+4. The action of formally delivering or making 
over into another’s hands. Ods. 

1612 W. Suute Fougasses's Venice 11, 499 The forme of 
the consignation [of prisoners] inregestred by a publike 
Notary, 1678 tr. Gaya's Art of War. 67 The Consigna- 
tion being made, and the Sentinels relieved. 

5. The action of formally paying over money, as 
into a bank, or to a person legally appointed to 
receive it; also a sum of money thus deposited. 
In Se. Law: ‘The depositation in the hands of a 
third party of a sum of moncy, which is the subject 
eithcr of a dispute or of a competition’ (W. Bell); 
formerly also as a pledge, as in quots. 1670, 1885. 

1588 J. Metus Brief Instr. Bvijb, By _consignation of 
debtes, 1670 Manchline Sess. Rec. in Edgar Old CA. 
Life Scot. (1885) 206 The Session declared her consignation 
forfaltit. 1721 Lond. Gaz. No. 5969/3. Paper-Effects 
brought into the Offices of the Receivers of Consignations 
fin Paris, 1754 Ersxwwe Princ, Se. Law (1809) 211 An 
instrument of consignation..being but the assertion of a 
notary, cannot fix the receipt of consigned money upon the 
consignatary, without an acknowledgment subscribed by 
himself, 1869 Act 32-3 Vict. c. 116 § 7 Payment..by con- 
signation thereof in the bank speceed in the security, 
1885 Encar Old Ch. Life Scot, 205 Every accuser had to 
table so much money as a pledge that the accusation would 
be proved, and the money so pledged was forfeited to the 
Session for pious uses in the event of its being found that 
the charge was either false or not proven. This pledge was 
called a Consignation, and the common amount of it was 
40/ Scots, : ah 
G6. The action of consigning goods for sale or 
custody ; =CONSIGNMENT 4. 70 the consignation 
of: =addressed or directed to as consignee. 

1755 Macexs /nsurances 1. 340 Invoice of Sugars. shipped 
.. lo the Consignation of Mr. J. L, D. and Mr. J. B. 1758 
Lp. MAnsrietp in Burrow Rep. 1. 494 There might have 
been a former consignation, and some former insurance 
made upon the goods. 1837 Wurttocx Bk, Trades (1842) 
220 If goods consigned be generally sold on credit at the 
place of consignation, the eae will be vindicated, etc. 
1884 SALA Journ. due Sonth \, v. (1887) 67 After unloading 
what cargo he had to the consignalion of Nice. 

+7. Astrol. (See quot.) Oés. 

1686 Ducarn Gate Lat, Uni. 165 By calculating the mo- 
tions of the stars, they make Ephemerides, that is, consign. 
ations at the noon-hour of every day, where every planet 
will bee, and of what aspect towards one another. 1688 R. 
Hotme Armoury 11, 27/2 Ephemerides is the consignation 
of the Planets, where they be every Noon. 
Consignatory, var. of CosIgNatory. 
+Consi‘gnature. Ofs—° [f Cox-+Siqna- 
TURE: ef. consign.) Joitt signature... 

1613 Cotcr., Consignature, a consignature; a full stamp 
ing, or absolute signature of. 1 Baicey (folio), Con- 
signature, a sealing together, ence in mod, Dicts, 

|| Consigne (konsen’). [Fr.; f. consigner to give 
instructions to a sentincl.] Order giver to 2 
sentinel ; watchword, ecountersign. a 

1864 in Weester; and tn later Dicts. 

|| Consigné (konsin’e’. [KFr.; pa. pple. of con- 
signer to consign, ete.] A person commanded to 
keep his Ss or to stay within certain bounds, 
In mod. Dicts. n. q. 

Consigned (kpnsai-nd), ppl. a. [f. Consten 2, 
+-ED.] Committed, delivercd, given in trust. 

3606 SHaxs. 77. §& Cr. tv. iv. 47 As many farwels as be 
stars in heaven, With distinct breath, and consign’d kisses 
to them, 1954 [see Constcxation 6}. 1766 T. Mortimer 
Comm, Dict. L.\, Consigned goods are supposed in general 
to be the property of him by whom they are consigned. 
Consignee (kynsain7). [f. Consien v. + -ER.) 
A person to whom goods are consigned. 

1789 Butter Term Rep, 111. 42 There is the strongest 
evidence of the consignee’s taking actual possession of 
the goods. 1866 Cruur Banking vil. 142 A corn merchant 
at New York ships a cargo to London, and .. draws a bill 
upon tbe consignee. 1886 Sir C. Russrtt in Darly News 
10 Dee. 3/2 He asserted the right of the company to send 
consignee letters; that was, letters sent in reference to the 
consignment of goods. 

Hence Consignee‘ship. 

1876 Bancrort fist. U.S.V'1. 503 [A} town-meeting .. 
invites the Hutchinsons to resign their consigneeship, 
Consigner (kjnsoi-na1). [f. Consicy v. +-EB1.] 
1, One who consigns, delivers over, or eommits. 
1655 HI. Vavoitan Silex Scint.194 My first consigner unto 
those Fountains of life. 1823 Laws Eéia, Valentine's Day 
(2860) 105 The consigner of undipt infants to eternal tor- 
ments, Austin, whom all mothers hate. 4 é 

2. Se. Law. He who makes eonsignation of 
money in dispute, 

1754 Erskine Princ. Se. Lat(1809) 290 Though he should 
raw interest for it, he is liable in none to the consigner. 
186: W. Beit Dict. Law Scot, sv. 1869 Act . tet. 
c. 116 §7 Payment. .by consignation thereof in the bank.. 
to be made forthcoming at the peril of the consigner. 

3. = CoNnsiGNor. 

1861 W. Brut Dict. Law Scot. 221 The bankruptcy of 
either the consigner or the consignee may give occasion to 
questions of considerable difficulty .. in regard to reputed 
ownership. 


CONSIGNIFICANT. 


Consignificant (kpnsignifikint), a. rare, 
[See Consiesiry and Sieniricaynt.) 

1, Signifying in addition or sccondarily. 

1625 Gut Sacr. Philos. viii. 148 So the [Hebrew] words 
with their consignificant numbers are taken. 

2. Having the same signification. 

1641 SPELMAN Feuds & Tenures 7 (R.) But I find not 
one of those words or any consignificant or equivalent to 
them, in all our Saxon laws. s : 

3. Conjointly significant; having a meaning in 
combination. 

1612 J. Corra Short Discov. 3 Some significant by them- 
selues, Some consignificant with otbers. 1751 Harris 
Hermes 1. iit. Wks, (1841) 125 note, These parts of speech 
are alway's consignificant, that is, are only significant when 
associated to something else. 

Consigni‘ficate. (ad. mcd.L. consignificatum, 
neuter of pa. pple. of consignificdre to CONSIGNIFY.] 
That which is consignificd. 

Consignification (kpnsi:gnifikzi-fan). rare. 
[ad. med.L. consignification-em (Petrus Hispanus 
€1250), n. of action from consignificare to Con- 
sicniFy.] Joint signification; secondary meaning, 
connotation ; conjoint signification. 

rjox Bevertey Glory of Grace 12 Commonness hath al- 
ways a consignification of Impurity. 1780 Harris /hilod, 
Jng.u. x. Wks. (1841) 51x He calls the additional denoting 
of time by a truly philosophic word, a consignification. 
1786 H. Tooke Purley (1798) 1. 321 He would tell me that 
aith was a Preposition. .and that it had no meaning of its 
own, but only a connotation or consignification. 

Consignificative (knsigni-fiketiv), @. rare. 
Also 7 co-.  [f. med.L. consignificat- (see above) 
+-1VE.] =CONSIGNIFICANT 2 and 3. 

1663 BuLLoxar, Consignificative, of the same signification 
with another thing. [1623 CockeraM Cosignificative. So 
also 1656 BLount Glossogr.] 1773 VALLANCEY Gram, [rish 
Lang. 37 Certain consignificative particles are. -prefixed 10 
words in such manner as to coalesce with them., 18g2 S. 
Bawwey Drse. Var. Subj. 57 The circumstantial or consigni- 
ficative words were at first merely added or prefixed. 

+ Consi'gnifica:tor, 4stvo/. Obs. Also co-, 
[n. of agent in L. form from Consicniry.] A 
conjoint significator: see quots. 

1647 Lity Chr. Astrol. vi. 49 Cosignificator is when you 
find another Planet in aspect or conjunction with that 
Planet who is the principall significator, 1652 Gavce 
Magastrom. 87 In every honse, the order, nomenclature, 
signification, joy, consignificator, etc. 1819 Jas. WiLson 
Dict. A strol.s.v., Aries is a cosignificator of all ascendants. 

Consignify (kgnsi-gnifsi), v. rare. [f. med.L. 
consignificare (Duns Scotus), f. con-+ significdre 
to signify, denote.) To signify conjointly; to 
mean or signify whcn combined with somcthing. 

1646 J. Grecory Notes § Obs. (x650) 151 And such a one 
as might very well be in company and consignify with tbat 
worke of God, that strange worke. 1662 Petty 7a.res 67 
The tythes in this place, do together with the said propor- 
tion, consignify the use of it, viz. the maintenance of the 
clergy, 1668 Witxins Real Char, u. i. § 6. 46 Words. such 
as consignifie and serve tocircumstantiate other words with 
which they are joyned. 1786 H. Tooke Purley (1798) I. 
305 The cypher, which has no value of itself, and only serves 
(if I may use the language of Grammarians) to connote and 
consignify, and to change the value of the figures. 

Consigning (kfnsai-nin), vd. st. [f. Consicy 
v.+-ING1.] The action of the verb Consicy. 

1642 Jer. Tavtor £p/sc. (1647) 28 For S. Philip could, and 
did doe miracles enough, but this Grace he could not give, 
the Grace of consigning or confirmation. 

Consignment (k/nsoinmént). [f. as prec. + 
-MENT.] 

1. Sealing or dedicating with a sign. 

1563 Man Afusculas’ Commonpl. 282 a, We shall define 
baptisme. .to bee the Sacrament of regeneration. .sanctifica- 
tion, consignment and incorporation into Christ our Saviour. 

+2. Law. Hypothecation. Oés. 

1622 Matynxes Ane, Law-Merch. 457 In acts of Pawnes 
and Consignements by one onely fault duely proued. 

3. Delivering over; delivery, committal, allot- 
ment. 

1668 Davenant Philos, Disg. Wks. ( 1675) 338 And seemes 
to come, Not by consignement to us, but by chance. 1878 
Lecky Eng. in 18th C. I. i.127 The kidnapping. .of negroes, 
and their consignment to the most miserable slavery. 

4. The consigning of goods or a cargo, esp. to 
an agent for sale or disposal ; =CoNsiGNnation 6. 

3709 STEELE Tatler No, 31 P 7 Ask all the Merchants who 
act upon Consignments. 175§ Macens /asarances 1. 373 
Ifemp laden on board the Matthew, to the Consignment of 
Messrs. Gampert and Whatley. 1800 //1d/ Pilotage Act 
14 The charge, agency, or consignment of any ship. 1885 
Law Times LXXIX. 194/1 The goods by the fact of con- 
signment became the property of the consignee. 

b. ‘The writing by which any thing is con- 
lo 1755 in Jouxson: whence in later Dicts. 

. coner, A quantity of goods consigned to an 
agent or factor. 

1722 De For Cod. Yack (1840) 328 To see what prodigious 
consignments they had from their correspondents in Old 
Spain, 1877 Lavy Brassey Voy. Sundbeane xiv. (1878) 245 
A large consignment of pearls entrusted to the captain. _ 

6. Confinement within bounds by way of dis- 
cipline or punishment; ‘gating’, [F. consigne; 
cf, Consien#.] 

1837 Cariyte Fr. Kev, 1. v. iii, Behold them, long files 
of them, their consignment broken, arrive, headed by their 

Sergeants .. at the Palais Royal! 
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Consignor (kgnsaing1). [f. Consien v. + -on.] 
One who consigns or dispatches goods to another. 
A inore technical form than CoNSIGNER, as cor- 
relative to CoNSIGNEE. 

1789 Durxrorp & East Ref. WI. 467 The assignee putting 
his mark on them could not divest the consignor’s right, 
1817 W. Se.wyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) IL. 1176 In order 
to stop goods ix ¢ransitn, there must be an actual possession 
of them obtained by the consignor, before they come to the 
hands of the consignee, 1878 F.S. Wittsams d/id2, Rail. 
633 The yawning vacuity which the consignees discovered 
in the hamper .. might also have been discovered by the 
consignor before it left his premises. 

Consile, obs. f. CONCEAL: var. of ConciLe, Obs. 

|| Consiliadory, for It. cousigliator? counscliors. 

1624 R. Davesrort Crty Nt-cap ut. in Mazl. Dodsley 
XIIL. 145, | appeal To the whole consitiadory. 

+Consiliary, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. con- 
siliéri-us suitable for counsel, counsclling; sé. a 
counsellor; f. const/inme COUNSEL: sce -ARY.] 

A. adj, Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
counsel, Of persons: Giving counsel. 

1642 Jer. Tavior pisc, (1647) 47, The Presbyters did 
exercise acts of order .. in conjunction consiliary. 1644 
Hunton Vind. Treat. Monarchy v. 39 Is that Consent 
causall and Authoritative; or meerly Consiliarie and un- 
authoritative? 1662 Stantey //ist. Chaldaick Philos.(1701) 
24/2 Thirty Stars, which they calt Consiliary Gods. 

B. sé. A counsellor. 

3652 Gavir Magastron. 179 Consiliaries and auxiliaries, 

Consiliate, obs. f. ConciuiaTE, 

+ Consi'liative, ¢. Obs. rare. Erron. concili- 
ative. [a. F. consiliatif, -ive (14th c. Oresme), 
ad, med.L. consiliaziv-us, f. ppl. stem of L. con- 
siliari to Counse1.] Counselling, advisory. 

1655-60 Staniey //ist. PArlos. (1701) 201/1 So Avicen calls 
the first Cause conciliative, the Mind not having Ideas from 
it self but from God, by whose Counsel she receiveth Know- 
ledge and Art to frame this visible World. 

Consilience (kgnsi'liéns), [f. next : see -ENCE.] 
The fact of ‘juinping together’ or agreeing ; coin- 
cidenec, concurrence ; said of the accordancc of two 
or more inductions drawn from different groups of 
phenomena. 

1840 Wuewett, Philos. Induct. Sc. 11. 230 Accordingly 
the cases in which inductions from classes of facts alto- 
gether different have thns sramped together, belong only to 
the best established theories which the history of science 
contains. And, as I shall have occasion to refer to this par- 
ticular feature in their evidence, I will take the liberty of 
describing it by a particular phrase; and will term it the 
Consilience of inductions, 1847, — List. Induct. Se. VN. 
582 Such coincidences, or consiliences .. are the test of 
truth, 1861 Mitt U¢iit, 94 The consilience of the results 
of both these processes, each corroborating and verifying 
the other, | i 

Consilient (kgnsiliént), @. (ad. L. type con- 
silient-, pr. pple. of *consilire, f. con- together + 
salire to leap.] ‘Jumping togcther’, conefftrent, 
accordant. 

1867 Garsett Bampi. Lect. viii. 300 The consilient testi- 
mony in their favour. 1880 Paircuarp in Churchinan No. 5. 
327 These evidences. .are consilient.. consilient on one spot. 

Consimilar (kgnsi-mila:), a. Now rare. [f. 
L. constmil-is (sce ConsuiLk) after SimiLar.] 

+1. =ConspinLe. Obs. 

1548-77 Vicary Axat, ii. (x888) x19 The Sinew is a con- 
simiter member, simple and spermatike, /d/d. ii. 23 Pin 
gvedo..is a consimilar member, not spermatike. 1651 Biccs 
New Disp. 114 Homogencous and consimilar. 

2. Entircly similar, like. 

1645 W. Greennite Expos. Ezekiel i. 28, 203 Jesus Christ 
..is not consimilar but consubstantiall with them. 1660 tr. 
Paracelsus’ A rchidoxis \. vi. 88 1n the Consimilar or like 
Metals, 1745 tr. Colamedia's Hush. v. ii, Only those grafts 
could coalesce, which in their bark and rind and fruit were 
consimilar to those trees upon which they are ingrafted. 
1863 J. R. Wattran Mem. Fountains Abbey (Surtees) 142 
By consimilar letters, the Archbishop of York was requested 
to lend three hundred marks. 

Consimila rity. 77. 
simtlarity.] Mutual likeness. 

1658 in Paititrs. 1989 Charac. in Aun. Reg. 364/1 Both 
possessed this consimilarity long ago, 1836 Hor. Sin 
Tin Trianp. (1876) 354 Consimilarity of face, form, and 
stature, 

+ Consimilary, a. Obs. rare. [f. as Con- 
SIMILAR: cf. stitlary (obs.).]) =CoNSIMILAR. 

1736 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty ur, 236 The flood consimi- 
lary ducts receive, And glands refine the separated wave. 

+ Consi-milate, v. Ols. rave. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. constmildre to make like, liken, f. consimzlis: 
see next.) ¢rans. To make like. izzfr. To be- 
come like; to assimilate «7th. 

1731 E. Baynarv Health (1740) 28 Its office is to mesh and 
beai, and make the chyle consimulate [ed. 1749 assimulate] 
With balmy Blood and nitrous Air. 1756 Amory Buncle 
(2770) II. 190 We. are consimilated with the Deity. 

+Consimile, a Olds. fad. L. consimil-is 
similar in all respects, alike, f. con- together + 
similis like, similar] Like or similar thronghout, 
homogeneous. Applied in old Physiology to the 
animal tissues, etc. 

¢1400 Lanfrance’s Cirnrg. 22 pe boon is pe first of pe con- 
simile membris—pat is oon of be smale lymes. Jéfd. 29 
Brawnes bou3 pat bei be maad of mater medlid, nebeles pei 
ben rekened among membris consimiles. 1548-77 Vicary 
Anat, ii, (1888) 21 ‘This Artere is a member consimyle, sim- 
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ple and spermatike. /did. 19, 20 [ed. 1548 consentle 5 ed. 
1§77 erron. consimpile). 


+ Consimilitude (kpnsimititind). Os. [f L. 
constmiti-s: Cf, similitude, So ¥. consimilitude.) 
Reseinblance, mutual likeness, similarity. 

1610 Br. Har. Apol. Brownists 93 marg., With a sacra- 
ment it hath the greatest consimilitude. 1635 Hrywoop 
Hierarch. Vv. 293 Vhe Consimilitudes and Concordances 
betweene the scucrall degrees of Angels and the Heauens 
and Planets. 1642 O. Sencwickr Axgdand’s Preserv. 5 
‘That consimilitude which the one hath with the other. 

+Consimiclity. Os. [f. L. consimili-s + see 
-TY.) =prec. 

2680 Aubrey in Bliss Lett. Emin, Persons (1813) IL. 511 
‘Their consimility of disposition. 1691 Woop .17/. O.von, 
Il. 627 ‘Yhe consimility of their dispositions. 

Consimple, crron, fori of ConsimiLE, Obs. 

Consi'mulate, var. of ConsiMILATE v. Obs. tnir. 

Consions, obs. form of Conscikncr, 

Consist kgusisst),v. [ad. L. consist-cre to place 
oneself, stand still, stop, remain finn, exist, cte., 
f. con- altogether + sist-ce to catse to stand, place, 
stand, stand firm, stand still, stop, ete, Cf. F. cov- 
stste-r (1gth e. in Littré).] 

1. rutr, To have a scttled cxistencc, subsist, hold 
together, exist, be. Ods. (or arch., after Col. i. 17). 

1sst_ R. Ronixson ar. A/ore’s Utop.i. (Arh.) 45 Betwene 
the whych two. .uo similitude or equalitie consisteth. 1579 
Fenton Gaeectard. vu (1618) 318 Hauing such affinitie 
and coniunction logether, thal the one cannot consist with- 
out the other. 1682 N. ‘I. Rhena.) Cod. i.17 And he is before 
al, and al consist in him (Wvcur ben, ‘Tinpatn, Gener 
have their being]. 1611 44d. And by him all things cun- 
sist [188x A’ez. Vv in him all things consist, wary. ‘Tiat is, 
holdtogether}, 1610 Gutttim f/eraddry ul xxiv. (1660) 245 
Vitall Spirits, without which the interior senses could nuvi 
consist. x169x Bevertey 7ous. Vears Apied. Christ 24 
They so Begin, They so Consist, They so End, as to 
demonstrate, etc. 1710 Berkey Princ. dum, Anowd. 1. 
§ 146 By whom all things consist. 1858 Busuxn.n Wet. 5 
Supernat. i, (2864) 31 They all consist, come together into 
system, in Christ. 

+b. ‘Yo stand firm, abide, remain, stay, keep 
its plaec; to have its place, lie. Obs. 

1542 UbAt Evasm. A pophth. 243 >, Woordes of jeste con- 
sistyng within y* boundes of honestee. 1556 Apr. Parkre 
7's, exix. 17 Consist that I in lyfe may sull, so iust thy 
wordes to kepe. 1632 Lirucow 7'rav. x. 483 This narrow 
Sea .. consisteth betweene Cap di Sprat, and the Promon- 
tore of Sewty, 1643 Sik ‘TV. Browne Ketig. Aled. 1. 83 
Unstable judgments that cannot consist in the narrow point 
and centre of vertue without a reele or stagger to the cir- 
cumference. 

+¢. To hold together as a material body; to 
have a firm consistence. Ods. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Ifealth 21a, A man cannot worke 
anye thynge without that it consisteth thycke. 1612 Brerr- 
woop Lang. & Relig, xiii. 136 It is. against the nature of 
water, being a flexible and ponderous body, so to consist 
and stay itself, and not fall to the lower parts about it. 

+d. ‘Yo come to a stand, stop short. Obs. rare. 

1611 Doxse fgnat. Coned. (1635) 61 That things must not 
be extended infnitly; that wee must consist and arrest 
somewhere. 1626 — Ser. 3 Apr. 26 We shall never knowe 
where to stop, wherc to consist. 
+2. To exist together or alongside of cach other 
as compatible facts, to co-exist. Obs. (exe. as 
passing into 3). 

1548 R. Huttes Sunt of Diuin, F 5b, Fayeth can not 
consiste wyth an euell conscience. 1853 Bate Gardsner's 
De Vera Obed. Vv b, They (sondry inrisdicciones] marre 
not one another: but they consist, & concurre by y* mu- 
tual help of one to an other. 1656 Bramuant. Nepdic. 24 
‘Cruth in fundamentatts and errour in superstructures inay 
consist together. 1675 Baxter Cazh. Theol. wi. 119 [Tt 
is] a logical impossibility that these two should con- 
sist, ‘He believeth’ and Bis believeth not’. 1814 Soutnry 
Roderick xvi. 217 Vf tears and trembling limbs With such 
celestial natures might consist. 

+b. ‘To be capable of existing along w7¢h, to 
be possible and so compatible wrth. arch, or Obs. 
1734 Pore Ess. Man iw. 79 Health consists with ten- 
perance alone. 1747 WESLEY Prim, Physic (1762) p. xxii, 
Costiveness cannot long consist with Health. 1846 Rusktis 
Mod. Paint, 1. m1. xv. §8 The Spirit of Prophecy con- 
sisted with the avarice of Balaam and the disobedience of 
Saul. 

3. To be consistent in form, tenor, or character ; 
to be congruons; to agree, harmonize (wih). Sce 
CONSISTENT. 

1638 Cuutuxcw. Relig. Prot. ii. § 104 Which whether it 
can consist with his goodnes..1 leave it 10 honest men to 
judge. 1652 GaraKkerR Avtinom, 11 [This] doth wel concur 
and consist with what he said in the former. 1 Bent. 
Ley Phad, 478 The New Piece is clap‘d into {the Old Text] 
..as if they both consisted very well, and suited together. 
1741 Berkkvey Let. 7 June in Fraser Lie, The ordinances 
..which we take to consist all and hang together. 1788 
Lond, Mag. 257 [He] said i1 consisted with his certain 
knowledge. 1818 Jas, Mut Brit. India 1. 1. iv. 165 A 
more extensive survey of the field of law, than consists with 
the plan of the present work. 1827 Westin. Rev. Apr. 503 
The information he received perfectly consisis with our 
friend the Serjeant’s account. @ 1871 Grote /¢h. Fragn, 
iv. (1876) 104 Appetites are to be indulged only so far as 
consists with some definite and approved end. 
+4. Consist on or upon: to stand on, be based 
upon, rest upon, /7f. eae. Obs. . 

€1534 tr. Pol. Verg, Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 280 The Eng- 
lishe imperie consistethe on sewer pillers. 1570 BiLLinGsLey 
Encelid 1. xxxvi. 46 Parallelogrammes consisting vpon equall 
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bases, and in the selfe same paralle} lines, are equall the 
one to the other. 1602 Srcar //on. Mil, & Cio. un liv. 
§ 3. 197 This Temple seemed to consist upon Pillars of 
Pourferry, arched like vnto a Church, 1 Bonn Scut. 
Reg. 66 A survey of the main Triangle upon which the art 
of Government consists. 

+b. To have its existence based zon, or depend- 


ing on. Obs. 

1588 Greene Pandosto (1607) 18 To thinke, that the 
common wealth consisted on his safety. 1591 F. Sraray 
tr. Cattan’s Geomancie 162 When the Figure doth consist 
vppon many good figures. 3650 Eart Mono. tr. Senault's 
Man Guilty 345 Their fortune consisted on his fancy. 

te. To stand or insist sfor, 01. Ods. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 //en, /V, ww. t. 187 Such large termes, and 
so absolute, As our Conditions shall consist vpon. | 1608 
Per. 1, iv. 83 Welcome is peace, if he on peace consisl. 

+ 5. Consist by: =4 ornext. Obs. rare. 

1966-75 Painter Pal. Pleas. (1813) Ii. 377 By the only 
courage of your minde consisteth the hap or mishap of your 
affayres, 1656 Eart Mons. Adv. fr. Parnass. 329 The 
delight of the Vertuosi..consists wholly by extracting use- 
ful precepls from noble representations; thereby to enrich 
their minds. 1713 Lond. Gas. No. 5130/6 We whose Live- 
lihoods consist by Trade. 

6. Consist in: to have its being in: 

+a. To be, exist, reside, or inhere in; to be 
vested, located, eomprised in. Ods. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1 The selfe pilgrymage, 
whiche consysteth or standeth in vij dayes iourney. 1§35 
Covernate 1 Chron, xxx. [xxix]. 12 In thy hande consisteth 
power and might. 1583 Stusses dual. Adus. uu. 99 In 
whome doth the election of the minister or pastor consist? 
1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, w. iv. 406 In her, consists my Hap- 
pinesse, and thine. 1611 Biste “ake xti, 15 A mans life 
consisieth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth, 1674 PLavroan Shid/ Wus. 1.x. 30 The usual 
Moods may not here be mist, In them much cunning doth 
consist. 1820 Suettey Gidipus 1. 145 They think their 
strength consists in eating beef. 

+b. To have its essenee or essential eharacter 77. 

3994 Carew tr. //uarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 290 The 
male sex consisteth in this, that the seed be hot and dry at 
the time of his forming. 

+e. To be, exist, or be engayed in, Ods. 

1606 G. W[looncockr] tr. //ist. /estine 38 b, He promised 
1o discharge them of the warres and danger they consisted in. 

d. To be comprised or contained in (actions, 
conditions, qualities, or other things non-material) ; 
to be constituted of. Now the usual sense. 

1§76 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 166 For, mine advise, at that 
time, consisted in this point. 1§97 Hooker Acct. Pol. v. 
Ixx. § 2 Offices and duties of religious joy. .wherein the hal- 
lowing of festival times consisteth. 1667 Mitton 7. Z.vut. 
589 In loving thou dost well, in passion not, Wherein true 
Love consists not. a1677 Baarrow in Beauties of B. (1846) 
ss Recreations. consisting merely in rustic efforts, or in 
petty sleights of bodily strength and activity. 1728 R. Mos- 
wis Ess. Auc, Archit. 36 The Sensibility of its consisting 
in a Conformity to our Ideas. 1736 Butter Amal. 1. iil. 
Wks. 1874 I. 48 Moral government consists. .in rewarding 
the righteous, and punishing the wicked. 1818 Jas. Mitt 
Brit. India V1. vy, viti.673 His administration consisted in a 
perpeiual change of ill-concerted measures. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato(ed.2) V. 45 Not every one can tell in what the beauty 
of a figure consisis, 

e. To be embodied 7 ; to be eomposed of. arch. 
Now usually /o costs! of: see 7. 

1614 Srupen Titles //on. 288 As our Commons, which 
cousist in Freeholders. 1735 Jounson tr. 4060's Voy. A bys- 
sinta 264 The whole Revenue of the Emperor consists in 
Lands and Goods. 1760 Gotpsm. Crt. World xcvi. § 2 


Vour clothing consisted in an hempen bag tied round the { 


neck with a string. 1809 Kennact 7'ram, IL. xlvii. 14 
‘The timber consists almost exclusively in black pine an 
oak, 1845 SteeHen Laws Eng. 1, 168 Things real are 
usually said to consist in lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments. 1895 Jevons iJoney (1878) 23 The fee consists in 
soine sort of cattle, : 4 

+f Formerly, cozsst to do was = consist in 
doing. Obs. 

1547-64 Bautpwin Mor, Philos, (Palfr.) v. i, The high 
vertues..consysteth not onely to suffer the passions of the 
body, but also to dissemble them of the soule. 

7. Consist of: to be made up or composed of; 
to have as its constituent substance or elcments, 
(Cr was here orig. =/rom, oul of. Consist of was 
ormerly also used where cozsist tn is now used.) 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Consto, De Coogi re. 
ruin, @ guibus omnia coustant, Cicero. Of which all things 
do consist, or are compact and made, 1§97 Ilooxer £¢ccé, 
Mob. vy. \xv. $15 The metal or matter whereof it consisted, 
r6ox Suaks. 7ivel. N.u. iii. 1o Does not our liues consist 
of thefoure Elements? 4d, Faith so they say, but 1 thinke 
it rather consists of eating and drinking, 1667 Mittonx 
?, L. vii, 16 When I behold this goodly Frame, this 
World Of Heav’n nnd Earth consisting. a 1687 Petry Pol. 
Arith, (1690) 51 Power at Sea consists chiefly of Men, able 
to fight at Sea. 1793 Anecd. IW. Pitt 1. x. 203 No one was 
quite certain of whom this party consisted. 1860 TvNDALL 
Glac,1t. i. 223 Newton imagined ligbt to consist of particles 
darted out from luminous bodies. 1891 Epon Law Times 
XC. 395/1 An ordinary fence, consisting of a ditch and a bank. 

Consistable: sce ConsisTIBLE. 

Consistence (kfnsi‘sténs). [app. a. F. con- 
sistence (16th c, Paré), now consistance=Pr. and 
Sp. consistencia, It. cotsistensa (in Florto); prob. 
going back toa med.L., *consistentia ; {. consistent: 
pr. pple. of consistdre: see Consist and -ENcE.] 

+1. Standing our remaining still, quieseence ; state 
of rest. Oés. 

1598 Fiorio, Cousisterta, a standing fast or a consistence, 


| a setling. 
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161 Cotcr., Consistence, a consislence, or 
being; a residence, or setling. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 290 
Water.. being divided, maketh many circles, till it restore 
it self to the Natural consistence. 1644 Be. Hatt Season- 
able Serm. 2(T.), 1 find a change of motion .. whether by 
consistence or retrogradation; ‘Sun, stand thou still in 
Gibeon’,.‘The shadow went back ten degrees’, 

+b. spec. The ‘standing still’ of a living being, 
when it has attained its full growth, and before it 
begins to deeay. Oés. Cf. Consistent A. 2b. 

@ 1613 Oversury Observ. Provinces Wks. (1856) 227 If 
they were at there consistence. 175: CHamBers Cycl. s. v., 
We distinguish three states or oh of a tree; its growth, 
consistence, and return. [1882 Syd, Soc. Lex.) Consistentia, 
an old term ., applied to the arrival of a living body at its 
fulness and perfection.] ‘ 

+2. Continuanee, enduranee; continuing state. 

1606 G. W[oovcocxe] tr. fist. Justine 42b, That [My- 
Iralis] was Olimpias name, during the consistance of her 
infancy. 

+3. A scttled condition of affairs, Ods. 

1661 Evetvn Diary (1827) IV. 109, I hope I have brought 
my affaires almost to a Consistence. 1702 C. MATHER 
Alagn, Chr. 1. App. (1852) 96 Boston was no sooner come 
to some consistence, but the people found themselves 
plunged into a sad non-plus, etc. 


4, Material eoherence and permanencc of form ; 


soltdity or firmness suffteient to retain its form. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 328 Putrefaction; which ever dis. 
solveth the Consistence of the Body, 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Hseud. Ep. 50 Ice is only water congealed .. whereby it 
acquiretl. .a consistence or determination of its diffluency. 
1658 — //ydriot. iii. 18 After what shape the muscles. . 
might hang in their full consistences. 1764 Rein /uguiry 
u. ii, The nerve itself has a very small degree of consist- 
ence. 1807 T. Tnomson Chem. (ed. 3) 1. 542 It forms 
cubic crystals without consistence, and Peat a jelly. 
Sig. 1647 Waro Simp. Cobler 48 Boyled up to a full consist- 
ence of contumacy and iinpenitency. _@ 1734 Noatu Lives 
(1826) II. 372 Often at night, when. .till some kind refresh- 
inent brought him to consistence, he was scarce alive. 1884 
Manch. Exam, 11 Oct. 4/7 Reports .. begin to acquire 
strength and consistence. 

+b. coucr. Matter dense enough to cohere. Obs. 
or poet. 

1667 Mitton /*. £. . 941 Neither Sea, Nor good dry 
Land : nigh founder’d on he fares Treading the crude con- 
sistence, half on foot, Half flying. 1747 Goutn Fug. Ants 
6A anid tenacious IIumour, in the midst of which isa 
sinall Purple or black Consistence, that contains or gives 
Life to the future Ant. 1774 J. Bavant Alythod. I. p. xvii, 
Wearied with roaming over the crude consistence. 

5. The degree of firmness with whieh the par- 
tteles of a substance cohere; degree of density. 
(Usually of more or less viscous liquids.) 

1626 Bacon Syfia (1631) § 839-40 The consistences of 
Rodies are very divers. 1636 Brunt Voy. Levant (ed. 2) 105 
Other Flowers, Fruits and Plumbes..dried together, into a 
consistence reasonable hard. 1656 Ripcrey Pract. Physick 
147 Boyl that to the consistence of an Electuary. 1668 
Wirkins Real Char. 120 Rosins, whose consistence is more 
Solid. 1732 Arsutunot Xules of Diet 261 A due Consist- 
ence of the Blood is very necessary for Health. 1842 Grove 
Corr. Phys. Forces 83 When cold results, it is from a 
shane of consistence, as from the solid to the liquid state. 
1878 Huxtey /’Aysiogr. 192 Red-hot streams which gener- 
ally present a consistence something like that of treacle. 

‘hes 1642 Jer. Tavior Afésc. (1647) 252 ‘The reduction of 
episcopacy to a primitive consistence. 7H II. Warrote 
Lett. 1, Manu (1834) I. i. 2 Besides_you know the consist- 
ence of my Italian. 1805 Foster £ss. t. iii. 36 Very few 
minds are of a consistence so firmly faithful as to retain, in 
living efficacy, impressions of [such] a kind. 

+6. Coherence in one body, union, combination. 

1649 SELDEN Laws 6 u, xiii. (1739) 69 [They] declared 
themselves. .to be the Three Estates. .maintaining thereby 
their subsistency by the consistence of the Members to- 
gether. 1703 Ang. Theophrast. 176 To unite us in a con- 
sistence both of friendship and civil convenience. 

+b. quasi-concr, A union or combination of 
cohering elements. Ods. 

1641 Mitton Aeforn. 1. (1851) 14 Take the Church of God 
as meaning the whole consistence of Orders and Members, 
1677 Hate Prit. Orig, Man, 1. iy. 110 A consistence of 


many Unities. . 
+ 7. Coexistence as compatible facts. Ods. 
66 They cannot apprehend 


1659 Vile. Errors Censure 
the consistence of a Trinity of Persons with an identity of 
Essence. 

8. =CONSISTENCY 4, 5. 

1670 G, I. /fist. Cardinafs 1, 1t. 35 To take away this 
Confusion ., and bring things to a consistence. 1694 R. 
L’Estwance Fadles ccccvii. (ed. 6) 439 To Temper and 
Accomodate Freedom to a Consistence with Good Manners, 
1754 Enwarvs J reed. Will u. ix. 77 Whether this be in a 
just Consistence with themselves ., I desire may be impar- 
tially considered, 1850 Kinestey Alt, Locke xxx. (1879) 

23 They .. have contrived, with what logical consistence I 
snow not, to reconcile orthodox Christianity with unflinch- 
ing democratic opinions, 1879 B. Tavior Germ, Lit, 249 
His works. .exhibit greater finish and consistence. 

Consistency (kpnsi'sténsi). [f L. consist- 
ent-ent: see CONSISTENT, and -ENCY: cf. prec.] 

+1. A settled condition. (Cf. ConsisTeNce 3.) 

1677 Iau Prim. Orig, Man. 1. ix, 219 Aristotle .. sup- 
poseth it [the world] Eternal, and an eternal consistency in 
the stateit nowstands, a1705 J. Hownin Spurgeon 7 reas. 
Dav, Ps. xvii. 14 After some appearing discomposure, his 
spirit returns toa consistency. 

2. The condition in Whicti matter coheres so as 
to ‘stand together’ or retain its form; viscous or 
firm condition ; thickness, stiffness, firmness; = 
CONSISTENCE 4, 


CONSISTENT. 


1594 Prat Feawell-ho. u. 13 Boile the same .. vato a stif- 
nesse, or consistency (as they terme it. 1681 tr. [Vidirs 
Rem, Med. Wks. Noc., Consistency, thickness or substance, 
asajelly, 175: Laseive Westet. Br, 49 Earth of a sufi- 
cient Consistency to hold Water. 1852 Bracke S/ud. 
Lang. 36 Sacrifice not the fleshy consistency of an arm or a 
leg..to the enormous growth of a brain. 

b. fig. Firm condition so as to hang well to- 
gether ; solidity ; substance. 

1709 StrvPe Aun, Ref. 1. Wii. 631 By which time it 
arrived to a good consistency and establishment. 1734 tr. 
Rollin's Auc. /4ist. (1827) 1X. 221 By this means.. Mithri- 
dates established the empire .. upon solid foundations and 
gave it a firm consistency. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Kef. 1. 481 A vague rumour .. daily acquiring consistency 
and strength. 1856 Rusxin Afod. Paint. II. 1, u.iv. § 4 
It. gives to their abstract being consistency and reality. 

3. Degree of density, viscosity, etc.: = Consist- 
ENCE 5. 

a 1661 Futtea MWorthies (1840) HI. 393 Before the alum 
could be brought to its true consistency. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. 1. 487 The soft consistency of some of tbese 
animals. 1875 MWVarne's Model Cookery 143 Boil .. pearl 
barley .. till it becomes the consistency of good cream. 
1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 202 Eruptions of mud, varying 
considerably in consistency and temperature. 

b. fig. Condition, degree, quality. 

31694 Cup Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 62 [It] brought their people to 
that consistency of wealth, that. .there are more lenders now 
than borrowers, a@1716 Soutn Ser. (J.), His friendship 
is of a noble make, and a lasting consistency. 

te. concr. A cohering body of matter of more 
or less density. Oés. (Cf. ConsIsTENcE 4 b.) 

3677 Hate /’rim, Orig. Man. wv. ii. 297 The more subtil 
.-particles. constituted that Consistency that is called the 
Air. 1696 J. Enwarps Demonstr. Exist. God t. 141 They 
are liquid consistencies or drops condens'd in the eartb. 

4. The quality, state, or fact of being consistent ; 
agreement, harmony, compatibility (ze? some- 
thing, of things, or of one thing zvz/h another). 

1658-9 -Burton's Diary (1828) III. 313 Whether you arein 
a good consistency and rigbt understanding between you 
and the Chief Magistrate, or not. 16913 Case of Exeter 
Colt. 52 The consistency-or inconsistency ofa Fellowship and 
a Benefice. 1720 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 518 In a consist- 
ency with our principles. 1790 Patey Hore Paul, i. 8 To 
produce or preserve an appearance of consistency amongst 
them. ‘Ibid. ii. 9 [It] might induce us perhaps to question 
the consistency of the two records. 1846 Trexcy A/irac. 
xxxii, (1862) 449 It is in entire consistency with all else 
which we read. 

b. (with @ and /.) An instance of consisteney. 

1771-2 gee ere II. 203 The patriotic consistencies, 
and pious labours of Brutus Pl—k—t. 1874 tr. Lange's 
Contm, Nahum Introd. 12 Anaccord of so many consistencies. 

5. The quality of being self-consistent ; agreement 
of the parts or elements of a thing with each other. 

1787 Bentuam Def Usury xi. 111 If consistency were to 
be found in the common law, compound interest never could 
have been denied. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed, 2) V. 126 Ie 
[Plato] never troubles himselfabout the political consistency 
of his scheme. 4 

b. esp. as a personal quality: Agreement or har- 
mony of the elements of a person's ltfe or conduet 
(e.g. of his profession and practice, of his statements 
at one time and at another); constant adherence 


to the same prineiples of thought or action. 

1716 Appison Freeholder to, at consistency of be- 
haviour, whereby be inflexibly pursues those measures, 
which appear the most just and equitable. 178 Bentuam 
Prine, Dil. i. § 12 e rarest of all human qualities is 
consistency. 1841-4 Emrason £as., Selfreliance Wks. 
(Bohn) I, 24 A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, adored by little statesmen and philosophers and 
divines. 1864 Maine Aac. Law iii, (1876) 71 The doubtful 
virtue of consistency. 

+6. £ccl. The state of being a ‘consistent’; or, 
the company of ‘consistents’: sec ConsisTENT, 

1647 Form Ch. Govt. prop. 12 The penitents. .of the fourth 
degree, or of év overages, that is, which were in the con- 
sistency, were suspended from the Lords Supper. 

Consistent (kfusistént), a. and sé, Also 7 
ant. (ad. L. consistent-em, pr. pple. of consistire : 
sec Consist: cf. F. consistant, It. consistente.] 

A. adj. 

+1. Standing still or firm; staying, remaining : 
as gee to moving or giving way. Ods. 

1604 T. Waricht Passions u. 318 Although the body be 
consistent tn one place, yet the sonle runneth. .or rather, 
flieth from country to country. 3664 Evrtyn Syéva (1679) 
13 Transplanted Pines and Fires .. are bardly consistent 
against lhese Gusts, x. 

+2. Remaining in the same state or condition; 
settled, persistent ; durable. Oés. 

3647 Crasnaw Poems 157 Whose full and all-unwrinkled 
face Nor sinks nor swells with time or place; But every- 
where, and everywhile, Is one consistent solid smlle, 1672 
Str T, Browne Lett, friend iii, (1881) 129 We run through 
variety of Iooks, before we come to consistent and settled 
faces. 1684 Contempl, State Man 1. vi. 58 A fair Vessel 
of Chrystal, if it were as consistent and durable as Gold. 

+b. Consistent age: the age when growth has 
ceased and before decay begins ; the age of maturity 
(sec CONSISTENCE 1b). Ods. 

1574 T. N[awron] tr. Gratarofus Title-p., Such as bee in 
their consistent age, or neere lhereunto. 1620 VeNNer | fa 
Recta vii. 137 Very wholsome. especially for then that be 
past their consistent age. 

+3. Consisting i# or of, composed of. Obs. 

1578 Banister //ist. Aan 1. 31 The first, and second of 
the other fingers .. both their extremities are consistent in 


CONSISTENTLY. 


heades. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 186 An Army cou- 
sistent of an hundred thousand men. 1671 Grew Anat. 
Plants . v. § 17 Ever consistent of more than one..and for 
the most part of Three Pieces. 

4. Molding together as a coherent material body; 
firm, stiff, solid, cohering. (Now rare or Oés.) 

1647 CowLey Afistress xlvi. Coldness. 1650 Bunwer 
A uthropomet. 102 For this cause the Eares were made Car- 
tilagineous and consistent. 1674 Grew Anat. Plauts, Lect. 
1. V. 232 The one upon Fluid, the other upon consistent 
Bodies. 1799 Scotland described (ed. 2)16 Either a spungy 
turf, or a black consistent peat-earth. 1836 ‘opp Cyci. 
Anat. |. 61/2 Vhis adipose matter, though fluid, when first 
formed, becomes niore consistent and fixed after deposition. 

+5. Existing together or simultancotsly wth. 
Obs. rare. 

1649 Seven Laws Eng. 1. xv. (1739) 82 Both the Custos 
Regni, and Protector, are not subsistent, but consistent with 
that of a King, because it supposes.a King under incapacity. 
1733 Pore Ess. Afan 1. 315 So two consistent motions act 
the Soul; And one regards Itself, and one the Whole. 

6. Agreeing or according in substance or form ; 
congruous, compatible. (‘This and 7 are the usual 
current senses.) 

a. Const. «7k (also + to). 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud, Ep. vo xv. 257 An habite .. 
not consistent with the words of our Saviour. 1732 ARBUTH- 
xot Rules of Diet 337 Such a sensation is very consistent 
with an inflammatory Distemper. 1795 Cicely 1. 102 Con- 
sistent was it toher character. 185g Macautay //ist. Eng. 
HII. 450 It was impudent in them to pretend that their 
present conduct was consistent with their former language. 
31868 Mun Lug. § /red., The cule of Ireland now rightfully 
belongs to those who, by means consistent with justice, will 
inake the cultivators of the soil of Ireland the owners of it. 

b. adsol. of two or more things ; also of a single 
thing: =self-consistent, having its parts or cle 
ments in agreement. 

1651 Hospes Leviath, 11. xxi. 108 Feare, and Liberty are 
consistent. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 20 In the erec- 
tion of a more judicious and consistent Fabrick. 1726 
Leon tr. Afbertt's Archit. 1. 38a, A solid, regular, and 
consistent Structure. We call it regular and consistent 
when the Parts are not incongruous and disjointed, but are 
disposed in their proper Places. 1751 Jounson Rambler 
No. 178 » 3 An attempt to make contradictions consistent. 
3862 Buckte Crofliz. (1869) 11. v. 459 The most con- 
sistent of all combinations .. great ignorance with great 
arrogance. 1884 tr. Lofze’s Metaph. 240'l'o ask whether to 
such a conception of it any complete and consistent sense 
could be given. 

te. Used advt. =Consistently, in consistency. 

1737 Pore Hor. Efist. 1. i. 137 Shew me one who has it in 

is pow'r ‘To act consistent with himself an hour. go in 
Picton L'fool Mune. Rec. (1886) 1. 101 They could not, 
consistent with their duty..discover it to your enemies and 
opponents, 1842 Biscnore Woollen Manuf. U1. 357 Con- 
sistent, however, with the character of the country, the 
mountain sheep are the most numerous. 

7. Of persons or their conduct: Marked by con- 
sistency (see ConsIsTENcY 5 b); constantly ad- 


hering to the same principles of thought or action. 
1732 Port. Ep. Cobham 226 Consistent in our follies and 
our sins, Here honest Nature ends as she begins. 1764 
Rew /ugeiry v. § 7. 130 A thorough and consistent sceptic. 
1875 Jowr1r Plato (ed. 2) IIL 236 Let us be consistent 
“ues on either believe both or neither. 
1 SO 


t1. f/. ? Coexistent things or facts. Obs. rare. 

1651 gietig- Wotton (1685) 419 Sir Thomas Overbury is 
still where e was, and as he was..The Viscount Rochester 
yet no way sinking in the point of Favor; which are two 
strange consistents, : 

+2. Eecl, (ist. One of the fourth or highest 
class of penitents (consistentes) in the astern 
Church, who took their station with the faithful, 
but were not admitted to communion. 

ax7ix Ken fymuotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 IIT. 77 Con- 
sistents, who by penitential Moan Are ripe for Priestly 
Absolution grown; Above the Prostrate stand, and join in 
Pray'r, With faithful Souls, who next the Altar are, [753 
Cramrers Cycl. Supp., Consistentes, in church history, 
akind of penitents who were allowed to assist at prayers, 
but could not be admitted to receive the sacrament. 1885 
Catholic Dict. 651 The consistentes stand together with the 
faithful, and do not go out with the catechumens.] 

Consistently (kgnsi-sténtli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥*.] In a consistent manner. 

1. In accordance or consistency wth ; com atibly. 

1708 H. Dopwen. Mortality Hum. Souls 100 Vhis 1 .. 
could [not] say, consistently to my own Principles. 1744 
Harris Three Treat. Wks, (1841) 82 The true idea of 
right conduct ..is not merely to live consistently, but it 
is to live consistently witb nature. 1802 Mar. EDGEworTH 
Moral T, (1816) 1. xiii. 105 He could not, consistently with 
his principles, assist in evading the laws, 1884 GLADSTONE 
in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7 Consistently with the aims we 
have in view, 

2. With consistency; without incongtuity. 
1706 Crarke Wat. § Kev. Relig. (R.), This can no way 
be defended consistently, but must of hecessity recur to 
downright Atheism. 1773 BERKELEY Hylas & Phil. m. 
Wks. 1. 327 To act consistently, you must either admit 
Matter or reject Spirit. 1744 [see x]. 1870 Howson Metaph, 
St. Pantii. 79 The whole allegory is strictly and consistently 
allegorical. 

3. Uniformly, with persistent uniformity. 

1861 Bricur Sp. /udia 19 Mar., Why was it that the 


originals were so consistently withheld ? 

tConsi-stible, 2. Os. Also -able. [f Cox- 
SIsT or ad. L. *consistibilis: see -pix.] That may 
consist (zoé/k something) ; consistent, compatible 
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1642 Answ. to Observ. agst. Ning 20 Note how consistible 
it is, for the King not to give an Act of Grace hut his 
Power. 1650 R. Hotiaxcwortn Exerc. conc. Usurped 
Powers 66 So alone can I conceive it consistable with that 
[saying] of the prophet. 1660 R. Coxe Yustice Vind. 30 
llow cons two are consistible, I do not understand. 

Consisting (kgnsistin), pfZ. a. [f. Coxsisr 
+-ING?.] ‘That consists, holds together, agrees, 
etc.: sce the verb, Now Oés. or rare as adjective. 

+1. =ConsistEnt @. 2 b. Obs. 

1623 Hart Arraignm, Ur, i. 39 The neerer one growes to 
his consisting age, the higher in colour is the urine. 1638 
A. Reap Chirurg. ix. 64 Gentlemen in their consisting age. 

+2. Holding together, cohering; /raus/. united. 

1626 Bacon Syéva § 31 Flame doth not mingle with Flame 
+. but only remaincth contiguous; As it commeth to passe 
betwixt Cotsiine Bodies. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 
HI. 9 The armies of England, Scotland, and Ireland, are 
true and faithful. .they are a consisting body. 

+3. Accordant, congrnous, cte.; = CoNnsISTENT 6. 

1700 Dryprn Fables Ded. (1721) 14 More than is consist- 
ing with the fortune of a private man. @x71g4 Burnet Oven 
Time (1766) Il. 66 A consisting story .. supported in some 
circumstances by collateral proofs. 1726 W. R. CHetwoov 
Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 270 Receiving Visits..when you are 
from Home, is not consisting with our Spanish Customs. 

Consistorial (kensisté-riil), @. [ad. med.L. 
cosistorial-ts, £. constslort-unts see -AL. So F. 
consistorial.] Of or pertaining to a consistory. 

1. Of or pertaining to a bishop’s consistory. 

¢1450 HoLtanp //owlat 225 ‘The crovss Capone, a clerk 
vnder cleir weidis .. Was officiale .. In caussis consistoriale. 
1691 Woon th. O.ron, 1. 249 [He] practiced the Civil Law 
in... the Court of Arches .. Prerogative, and Consistoral of 
the Bishop of London. 1726 Avuree Parerg. 163 An 
Official or Chancellor, has the same Consistorial Audience 
with the Bishop himself that deputes him. 1805 Kast 
Reports V. 343 The consistorial court of the archdeaconry 
of Wells. 1877 Hucycl. Brit. VI. 292/2 ‘The consistorial 
courts of the bishops of the Church of England are now hut 
‘the shadows of great names’. b 

b. In Scotland, ‘applied to thc commissary- 
court, lately abolished, which came in place of the 
bishops’ court’ (W. Bell Dic. Law Scot. 1861). 

2. Of or pertaining to church government by 
consistories ; Genevan, presbytcrian, 

1561 Neg, St. Andrews Kirk Sess. (1889) 1. 104 The con- 
sistoriall howse. 1593 Asp. Bancrort Dane. Positions wW. iti. 
140 Here you haue Allobrogicall and Consistoriall stuffe. 
1675 R. Barcray A fol, Quakers ii. § 14. 59 Profane Malig- 
nants... accuse the Holy Consistorial and Presbyterian Go- 
vernment. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1640/4 We shall... be ever 
ready to maintain Vour Majesties undoubted Supremacy 
against al! Papal, Consisioriat, or Democratical preientions. 
1816 Keatincr /'rav. II. 220 ‘lhe protestants... have now 
++ a consistorial church for every six thousand souls. Five 
such churches complete the circuit of a synod. 1889 A. II. 
Dryspate “ist. Presbyt. Eng. 413 The consistorial or pres- 
byterian form of polity. 

3. Of or pertaining to the Papal Consistory. 

1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4303/1 ‘(he Pope has appointed a 
Consistorial Congregation to meet the 27th Instant. 1777 
Watson aes /F (1839) 25 The Pope.. gave orders to 
Aldobrandin, the consistorial advocate, to finish the process 
--against Philip. 1877 Eucyct. Brit. VL. 292/2 His Holiness 
nominates in secret consistory to all consistorial benefices. 

Hence Consisto-rially adz., in consistory. 

1624 GataKeR Frausnést, 110 Consistorially to censure 
and to determine truth in matter of faith. 1752 CARTE 
Hist. Bug. M1. 89 That he might .. send publickly for a 
legate to detcrinine the cause consistorially. 

Consistorian (kgnsistovriin), a. and sé [ad. 
L. consistortén-us, f. consistorium: see -AXx.] 

A. adj. +1. =Coxstsrortan 2. Obs. 

1593 Asp. Bancrort Dang. Positions mn. 16 (L.) Their own 
seditious and consistorian ways. 1602 W. Watson Deca- 
cordon 275 The Consistorian, Caluinian, Cartwrightian 
puritans rule the rost. 1635 F. Waite Satéath Ep. Ded. 
(1636) 21 Their owne consistorian Regiment. 1660 Mitton 
Griffith's Serm, Wks. (1851) 399 You next fall on the Con- 
sistorian Schismatics; for so you call Presbyterians. 

+2. =ConsisToniaL I. Obs. 

1655 Futcer Ch. //ést. w. ii, § 26 The University of Ox- 
ford [being] freed from Archicpiscopal Visitation .. the 
ee therein escaped from Consistorian censure. 

2 SO, 

+1. Occupier of a fixed spot; settled inhabitant. 
Obs. rare. 

3599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe (1871) 53 The consistorians, or 
settled standers of Yarmouth. ‘ 

+2. A inember of the Roman Emperor’s council. 

1609 Hottann Amit, Marcell, 422 (R.) The prefect and 
the consistorians,wereinclosed within the compassof the wals. 

3. A Presbyterian. 

1606 Br, Bartow Serm. (1607) Aiijb, Any Clerolaicalt 
Consistorien, or Bench-Presbyterian. a 1670 Hacket 4éf. 
Williams u. 197 (D.) Our good King.. would neither 
be for the Consistorians nor Congregationers. 1889 A. H. 
Dryspare Hist. Presbyt. Eng. 5 note, Among the early 
names applied to the rising Presbyterians were the Discipli- 
narians and the Consistorians. 

Hence + Consisto-rianly adv., after the manner 
of a Consistorian. 

1593 Asp, Bancrort Dang. Positions 1. vi. 29 Gibson hath 
penned this matter as Consistorianly as Catiline him selfe 
could haue done it. 

+ Consisto‘rical, «. Obs. [f. L. conststért-unt: 
ef. historical] Of or pertaining to a consistory ; 
consistorial. 

1611 G. H. Astti-Coton 9 The very same Consistoricall 
act, by which the arrest.. nnd Thuanus his Historie were 


CONSISTORY. 


censured at Rome. 1632 Litucow 7'rav. v. 21: They are 
faith-sold for consistoricall lucre. 1762 tr. Buse ing's Syst. 
Geog. 1. 401 [It] has likewise a consistorical jurisdiction over 
the Protestants and Papists in that city. 

Consistory (kgnsistari, kgnsi-stari), Forms: 
a. 4-7 consistorie, 4-5 -cistorie, (-sistoire, 
Gower), 6 -systorie, -y(e, 5- consistory; 8. 4 
constorie, -ry, 5 constere, -stery, -stri, 6 -stre, 
-stry, (conystre). [a. ONF. consistorte = Central 
F. conststotre (Pr. conststort, It. consistorto), ad. 1., 
consistortum, £. conststére: sce Consist v. and 
-orY. The original incaning in L. was ‘ standing- 
place’, ‘waiting-room’, whenee ¢ meeting-place of 
the emperor’s council, the emperor's cabinet’. The 
original Eng. pronunciation was consislo‘rze, whence 
co-nsistorte, syncopated in ME, co-nstorte, covustrte.] 

I. Non-ceclesiastical senses. 

+1. A place where councillors meet, a council- 
chainber. (Almost always as a translation of the 
corresponding French or L. word, and never ap- 
plied to anything English.) Oés. 

C1320 Seuyn Sag. 136 (W.) The scucn wise ..' That child 
ladde to consistorie, That is a stede withinne Rome, Ther 
men makes wise dome. 1382 Wycuir “sther vox And he 
Ithe king] sat vp on his see, In the constorie [1388 consistoric, 
Vulg. ix consistorio palatit; 161% royal house] of the paleis. 
1598 MLorio, Concistoria, a consistorie, or a councell house. 
1637 Heywoon Dial. x. 217, | next prepare the Consistorie, 
Whereas the Deities in all their glory, Appoint their meet- 
ings, 1756 Nucenr Gr. Tour, Mrance FV. 241 The hall 
called the great consistory [in ‘Foulouse}. 
fig. 21585 Latimer Serm. § Rent. (1845) 205 1f thou wilt 
ingnire his counsels, and enter into his consistory, thy wit 
will deceive thee. 1594 SHaks. Rich. H//, un. ii ign My 
other selfe, my Counsailes Consistory, My Oracle, My 
Prophet. 

2. A mecting of councillors, a council : She. 
that of the Roman Emperors ; so, poetically of the 
Olympian deitics, ete. Obs. exe. /7ist. or poet. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Yroylus iv. 37 In Consistorie a-mong pe 
Grekes soone He. .sette hy bere as he was woned to done. 
1§03 Hawes Hxamf, Vert. iv. 42 The chaumbre where she 
hekt her consystory. 1660 Wiitstrorp Scades Comm, A ij. 
This noble Consistory of Senators. 1671 Mutton 2. 
in mid air ‘To council sammons all his mighty p : 
gloomy consistory. 1703 Pore Fhehars 285 At Jove's assent, 
the deities around In solemn state the consistory crown'd. 
1766 H. Watroce Let!, conc. Rousseau ik. 148 Vour set of 
hterary friends .. hold a consistory to consnit how to argne 
with amadman. 1805 Worpsw. Prelude x. Wks. (1889313 1 
Creatures of one ethereal substance met 111 consistory. “1850 
MurivaLe Hout. fap. (1865) I. v. 231 Jupiter and Apollo 
+ were recognized in the consistory of the Gallic deities. 

+b. fg. A council; as the source of deerecs 
or determinations, the seat of authority. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls! VI. 33 Out of pe concistorie 
of Goddis riztwisnesse com a decree. 1g0z Ord. Crysten 
Alex (W. de W. 1506) 1v. xxix. 327 In the consystorye of the 
blessed tryny'te is determyned irrevocably that it us behioucth 
alltodye. 1613 W. Browne Brit, Past. (1772) 1.1. i. 21 In 
heaven's consistory ‘twas decreed. a 1652 J. Suvi Sed. 
Disc. iv. 124 All the imperate moticns of our wills issuing 
forth froin the same consistory. 


+3. A court of judgement ; a tribunal. Ods. 

1386 CHaccer Doctor's 7. 162 ‘Vhis false luge .. As he 
was wont sat in his Consistorie And yaf his doomes. 1566 
Painter fal, Pleas. 1. 22 Being cone to the consistorle, 
where Appius set in iudgement, Claudius began to tell a 
tale and processe of the cause. 1§89 Puttennam Eng. 
Poesie wi, vii. (Arb.) 166 The graue iudges Areopagites.. in 
their consistorie of lustice. 1685 Baxter Paraphr, No T. 
Matt, ix. 18 A Ruler of one of their lesser Judicatures or 
Consistories came, 


+4. A court, a company strronnding a throne, 
as in heavenly consistory, c. of saints and martyrs. 

c 1440 Carcrave St. Aath. 450 Bryng vs, lorde, to pi 
hevynly concistory. 15.. //ours Bless. Wirgin 93 All the 
heayenly consistorie Thee .. Do worship. © 1641 Minton 
Reform. i. (1851) 26 This holy man with all the whole Con- 
sistorie of Saints and Martyrs that liv'd of old. 

+5. A standing-place, a station. Obs, rare. [So 
L. conststorium.] 

1592 Nasne P. Peuilesse (Shaks. Soc.) 79 The spirits of the 
fire have their mansions under the regions of the moone.. 
their proper consistorie, from whence they cannot start. 

II. Ecclesiastical senses. 

6. The ecclesiastical scnate in which the Pope, 
presiding over the whole body of Cardinals, de- 
liberates upon the affairs of the church. Also, a 
meeting of this body. 

1393 Gower Couf. I. 257 The pope .. He bare it stille in 
his memoire, Till he cam to the consistoire. 1579 Fenton 
Guicciard, V. (1599) 195 Declared by the Pope, witb the 
justification of the ae Duke of Romania. | 1613 
Suaks. //en, VI/}, u.iv. 92 Warranted By a Commission 
from the Consistorie, Yea, the whole Consistorie of Rome. 
1641 Mutton Reform, 1, (1853) 17 The Pope himselfe .. 
performeth all Ecclesiastical jurisdiction as in Consistory 
amongst his Cardinals. 1710 Sreete 7atler No. 10 P 7, The 
Pope has lately held two other Consistories, wherein ihe 
made_a Promotion of two Cardinals. 1856 Froupe //isé. 
Eng. 11. vii. 149 His Holiness said that he would deliberate 
upon the appeal with the consistory. 1885 Catholie Dict. 
217/1 The ordinary meetings of the consistory, held about 
one a fortnight, are secret; they are usually, but not in- 
variably, presided over by the Pope. Public consistories 
are held from time to time .. in them the resolutions the 
Pope has arrived at in secret consistory are announced, 

, A bishop’s court for ecclesiastical causes, and 
offences dealt with by ccelesiastical law; the 
109 - 2 
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diocesan court, held by the chancellor or commis- 
sary of the diocese. 

Formerly a court of great importance, having jurisdiction 
in matrimonial cases, questions of divorce, wills, adminis- 
trat.on, tithes, general ecclesiastical and moral discipline 5 
now having authority only over ecclesiastics. 

Cy 
seththe y go coure at constory .. Seththen y pleide at bis- 
shopes plee. ¢1325§ Poem on Edw, 11, 200 ibid. 332 If a 
man have a wif, and he ne love hire noht, Bringe hire to 
the constorie..he shal ben to-parted so faire as he wole 
bidde from his wif. 1362 Lanciano P. PZ. A. 10_137 Heo 

t ben Curset in Constorie counteb hit not at a Russche; 

“or heo Copep be Comissarie and Cotep pe Clerkes. 2426 
Avunetay Poems 39 Thai to here constri hom to here court 
call. 1503-4 Vatton Church-w. Acc, (Somerset Rec. Soc. 
I 127) For syting of Emot Thurban and Rych. Wamper- 
fyld to y* Conystre. 1577 Harrison Lugland 1. ix. (1877) 
1,199. 159% BARDE Archeion (1635) 11 The Consis- 
torie, holden by his Commissarie at Canterbury, for his 
owne Diocesse. 1642 Jer. Tavior Efpisc. (2647) 85 Titus 
was also made a Bishop by the Apostles. 
his ordainer. . His worke was..to constitute rites and formes 
of publike Liturgy, to erect a Consistory for cognisance of 
causes criminall. 1726 Ayvtirre Parerg. 191 Tribunals .. 
which in the Phrase of the Canon Law, are called Consis- 
tories. 1875 Stusss Const. Hist, IL. 946 The archbishops 
in their prerogative courts, the bishops in their consistories, 
the archdeacons in some cases..exercised jurisdiction in all 
these matters. 1885 Catholic Dict. 217/1 Before the Refor- 
mation every English Bishop had his consistory, composed 
of some of the leading clergy of the diocese, presided over 
by his chancellor. s 

b. The place where this court is held. 

1577 Harrison England u. ix, (1877) 1. 210 The second 
daie.. the court of audience of Canturburie is kept in the 
consistorie in Paules in the forenoone. 1641 Termes de la 
Ley 77 Consistory is the Counsell house of Ecclesiastical 
persons. 1645 Pacitt Heresiogr. (1661) 45. 

ce. fig. 

1377 Lanai. 2. 72. B. Prol. 99 Drede is at be laste Lest 
crist in constorie acorse ful manye. 1§91 Trend. Kaigne 
K. John (1611) 28 This heart that choller keepes a consis- 
torie, Searing my inwards with a brand of hate. 31640 Sir 
E. Derinc Carmelite (1641) 55) 1 .. leave you to the consis- 
pes of your own conscience. @1716 Soutn (J.), Christ him- 
self, in that great consistory, shall deign to step down from 
his throne. 


8. In the Lutheran Church, a board of elerical 
officers, local, provincial or national, usnally ap- 
pointed by the sovereign, and charged with the 
supervision of ecclesiastical affairs. Its constitution 
and relations to other parts of the ceclesiastical 
administration vary greatly in different Lutheran 
states. 

The name was retained from the bishop's consistory of pre- 


reformation times, of which this board retained more or less 
of the functions. The first consistorium was formed in 


Saxony in 1542; they were established in Protestant Ger- | 


many generally in 1587. 

1698 J. Crus. Afscoty 88 The Ecclesiastical Government 
is..administred by a Consistory and a Superintendent. 
1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Kel. Knowl. Il. 1217 When a con- 
sistorial constitution was established, the consistory stepped 
adroitly into the shoes of the bishop {in Germany]. 

9. In the Reformed, Genevan, or Presbyterian 
polity, a court of presbyters; in Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and the Reformed Churches of America, 
corresponding to the kirk-session in Scotland; in 
France, now, that of a larger area, corresponding 
to a presbytery. The term was also familiar in 
England in the ecclesiastical discussions and 
changes of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

21593 H. Smita Was, (1867) IL. 447 At that time no dea- 
cons were chosen, nor consistories of elders erected. 3600 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. vu. xxiii. § 11 If one convented before 
their consistories, when he standeth to make his answer, etc. 
1692 Quick Synodicon p. xxx. (Discipl. Reformed Ch. 
France ch. v. The Consistory Canon i', In every Church 
there shall be a Consistory made up of those who govern it, 
to-wit of its Pastors and Elders, and in this Assembly as 
well as in all other Church-Assemblies, the Pastors are of 
right to be Presidents. /éid. p. xxxvii. (Colloguies Canon 
ivi, As Consistories are subject and subordinate unto Collo- 

utes, so are Colloquies unto the ey of Provincial 
Synods. 41693 Nuri sinonGer Sere 18(L.), Ileft thee; thee, 
a single person; not a consistory of presbyters, or a bench 
of elders. 1839 Janes Louis ATV, 1V. 68 The consistory 
and synods were restricted in their functions, and rendered 
less frequent. 1873 Mortey Rowssean It. 105 The consis- 
tory, composed mainly of a body of peasants, entirely bound 
to their minister in matters of religion, cited him to appear. 

10. attrié. (in senses 6-9.) 

1526-7 Fattou Church.w, Acc. (Somerset Rec. Soc. 1890, 
127), For re y® constre cowrte. $52 Lynorsay 
AMonarche 5762 Officialis, with thare Constry (7. 7. consis- 
torie] Clerkis, 256: Keg. St. Andrews Kirk Sess. (1889) 1. 
78 Thei summond hym to compeir befoyr tham in the 
Consistorie hows. 1768 Brackstoxe Comm. 111.64 The con- 
sistory court of every diocesan bishop is held in their several 
cathedrals for the trial of. ecclesiastical causes, 1848 Ma- 
cauuay Ast. Eng, vi (1..), The Archidiaconal Courts, the 
Consistory Courts, the Court of Arches, the Court of Pecu- 
liars, and the Court of Delegates were revived. 1856 Froune 
Mist, Eng. 1. ii. 223 The small iniquities of the consistory 
courts had shaken the popular faith. 


+Consisture. Obs. [irreg. f. Consist: see 
-URE.] =CONSISTENCE. 


1776 ed. of Evelyn's Sylva 490 Trees proof against wea- 
pons.. being of a consisture so hard. 


+Consittion. Oés.—' [ad. L. constdién-em a 
sowing, n. of action f. eonserére to sow.] 
2656 Biount Glossegr , Consition, a setting or planting. 


Sat. Consistory Crts. in J’ol, Songs (Camd.) 159 Ant | 


S. Paul also was | 


864 


1667 H. More Div. Dial. Schol.(1713) 553 So faras it rather 
implies cvz¢utay, or a certain concretion and consition of 
more in one. 1692 Cores, Consition, a planting together. 
Ilence in some later Dicts. 

+ Conski‘te, v. Obs. [f. Conx- + skite (ON. skita, 
OE. scétan) : formed to represent F. conchier :—L. 
concacare.| To befoul with ordure. Also aéso/. 

3653 Urqunart Kaselais u.xix, He had conskited himself 
with meer anguish and perplexity. 1708 Mortrevx /did. v. 
ii (1737) 7 [They] have .. bewray’d, and conskited the 
whole fetcndl 31739 R. Butw tr. Dedekindns’ Grobianns 
182 Here each conskites, if Nature so dispose. 

Consobri'nal, a. zonce-wa. [f. 1. consobrin-us 
cousin +-AL.] Having the relationship of cousin. 

1850 J. Haxxay S. Fontency w. vii, Two avuncular baro- 


nets, a consobrinal lord. 
+ Consobrine. Oés.—° [a. OF. consobrin, ad. L. 


consdbrinus.] ‘ A sister's son’ (Cockeram 1623). 

+Conso‘cial, «. Oés. rare. [f. L. consocz-us 
united in companionship (f. con- together + soctss 
companion) +-aL.] Congenial. 

1657 Tomuinson Renon's Disp. 212 Suaveolent odours are 
consocial to the spirits. he A. uw Let, to Mallet Wks. 
1753 11.334, I have found him full of a consocial sense, that 
suits me but too naturally, Tid. Wt. 12. F 

Conso'ciate, @. and sé. [ad. L. consocidt-us, 
pa. pple. of consocidre to associate together, join in 
fellowship (see next) ; ef. consoctus fellow.] 

A. adj. Associated together ; united in fellow- 
ship or companionship. In carly use as pa. f/le. 
= CONSOCIATED. 

1471 Riprey Comp. Alch. x.in Ashm. (1652) 179 To Angells 
consociate. 1897 Test. 12 Patriarchs (1604) 98 Meart and 
outward profession must be consociate. 1661 R. L’Estrance 
Relaps'd Apostate (ed. 3) 57 Their aiding and consociate 
rethren, 1843 New Age x Roy, 116 The consociate family 
life, 1844 Lp. Houcutox Mem. Many Scenes 145 Con- 
sociate sovereigns thy preceptors are, 

B. sé. One associated with another; a partner, 
confederate, associate. 

1579 Fenton Gnicciard. x1... 599) 517 How he might make 
him his friend and consociate. a 16a7 Havwarn (J.), Part- 
ridge and Stanhope were .. consociates in the conspiracy of 
Somerset. 1632 Litucow Trav. x. 435 A constrayned con- 
sociat to their Compan eanty. 1855 HaiLey Aflystic 39 Con- 
sociate of divinity. 1880 Gorpos Chron, Keith 172 There 
is naught to register about its consociates, 

Consociate (kpnsdfilt), v.  [f. L. consoctdt- 
ppl. stem of consoctdre to associate, conjoin in fellow- 
ship, f. con- together + socidre to associate, f. soczzs 
sharing, partaking, in partnership, fellow.) 

1, frans. To associate together, bring into as- 
sociation, companionship, partnership ; to conjoin 
in action, ete. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1. 80 That bande .. that doeth 
consociate and ioyne in nature, the parentes towarde their 
children. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 22 (1810) 30 Colly 
consociateth its waters with Axe. 1658 Ussner dan. vi. 
210 Other Kings .. had consociated their Fleets with Auto- 
phradates. 1715 Benteey Seve. x. 346 They have conso- 
ciated Jesus with Belial. 1876 Baxcrort ist. U.S. 11, 
xxx. 243 In Connecticut .. the Puritan Clergy, who were 
then .. consociated with the legislature. 1889 H. F. Woop 
English, Rue Cain vi.83 It was not anything consociated 
with either frost or snow. 5 f “ 

b. spec. of Congregational churches in New 
England. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 270 There are few conerege- 
uonal churches that are consociated on the above principles. 

2. inir. To associate together, enter into as- 


sociation, fellowship, partnership, union ; sfec. in 


| New England, to join in a consociation of churches. 


3638 Jacxson Creed 1x, xvii. Wks, VIIL 287 Between the 
parties consociating, 1654 Trarr Comm, Psalms ii. 2 They 
consociate..to fight against his annoynted. 1693 BentLey 
Boyle Lect. vii. 235 Without ever consociating into the huge 
condense Bodies of Planets. 1801 Ann. Keg. 1800 Pret. 4 
May all civilized nations consociate and co-operate for the 

eneral good. 31854 H. Mitrer Sch. & Schon. (1858) 321 

Lodgers .. consociating together in pairs. 

3. ‘Yo associate or keep company wi7h. 

1656 H. More Axtid, Ath. wi. xili. (1712) 126 The main 
reason why good spirits so seldom consociate with men. 
1826 E. Irvine Babylon IL. 388 Sweetly consociating with 
those men who have in them the spirit of Antichrist. 

Hence Conso-ciated f//. a., Consorciating Ap/. 
a. and vdl, sb. 

3616 T. Goowin Afoses & Aaron (1655) 175 The llebrew 
word signifieth conjoining or consociating. 1669 BaxTrER 
Power Mag. & Ch. Past. Ww xxix. (1671) 32 The Concordant 
determination of Consociated Churches. 1828 E. Irvine 
Last Days 180 The covenant of wedlock, under whose 
united and consociated canopy all the health and prosperity 
of the rising Reneration doth grow, z 

Consociation (kfusd«fi,z'-fon, -si,z-fan). [ad. 
L. consoctalion-em, {. consociaré to CONSOCIATE.] 

1, The action or fact of associating together ; 
union in fellowship ; combination. 

31593 Bitson Gort. Christ's Ch. 111 Wee must finde that 
consociation in the Gospell. 1603 Harsser Pep. /mpost., 
When a Lyon a Fox and an Asse were met together in Pil- 
grimage it was mnch wondered at ..what that Consociation 
meant. 1656 Fl. More Antid, Ath. m, xiii. (1712) 126 Such 
Examples of the consociation of good spirits being very 
scarce. 3804 W. Tavior in Ann. Rev. 11.224 The consocia- 
tion of tribes for plunder or defence. 1838-9 Hlattam //ést. 
Lit, It. iv. ua. § 100. 192 The consociation of male and 
female is the first species of ‘consent’. 1842 Miate Non- 
conf, 1. 8: Truth has never been found to make head, in 
the world otherwise than by the consociation of its votaries. 


CONSOLABLE. 


b. of things. 

1645 Rutnerroro Tryal & Tri, Faith (1845) 108 See a wise 
consociation of many acts of providence. 1649 JER. TAYLOR 
Gt. Exemp. i x. §7.134 A consociation of many the worst 
acts, that a person ordinarily can be guilty of. 

2. Fellowship, companionship, close or familiar 
association (w2z/h any one). b. Also of things. 

3609 Biste (Donay) Wisd. viii. 3 Sbe glorifieth her nobilitie, 
having consociation with God. 1678 Cunwortn /mfell, Syst. 
(1837) I. 24 This doctrine .. is altogether sieve and in- 
capable of any commixture or consociation with any other. 
3738 Warsurton Div. Legat. 1. 378 A friendly Consociation 
with your kindred Elements, 1863 Mrs. C. cae Shaks. 
Char, iv, 110 Experience has told us that our term of years 
is extended by a consociation with children, 

+3. An alliance or confederation. Ods, 

1603 Harsxet Pop. Jmpost. 13 There was a Consociation 
between 3 or 4 Priests Devill-conjurers and 4 Discoverers or 
Seers. 1667 11. Ornensure in Phil Trans. U1. 414 To 
enter into a consociation with Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, 
etc. 31685 Stuuincri. Orig. Brit. iv. 210 They did avoid 
all Clubs called there Consociations. 

4. Fecl. A confederation of Christian churches 
or religious societies. +b. sfec. Applied by the 
English Puritans to the union of churches on a 
Presbyterian basis. ¢. Applied in New England 
to the confederation or union of Congregational 
churches, in a somewhat closer union than that of 
theoretical Independency. d. Hence, in U.S. a 
body of the nature of a permanent Council, elected 
from and representing the Congregational churches 
of a district, and possessing a certain tacitly con- 
ceded ecclesiastical authority. 

1647 Form Ch. Govt, xxxvi, A more strait and more firme 
consociation may be entred into. 1676 Auten Address 
Nonconf, 204 One principal end of Church Consociation .. 
is, that the better a help the worse, and the strong 
bring forward the weak. 

b. 1641’ Smectymnuus’ Anszw. § 17 (1653) 70 The Con- 
sociation, or Combination of Churches tnto a Provinciall or 
Nationall Synode for the right ordering of them, 1646S. 
Botton Arraignm. Err. 266 So there is the nature of a 
Synod, it is a Consociation of Churches. 1681 Whole Duty 
Nations 52 As the Christians .. went out of Congregations, 
into Consociation of Churches in Religion. 

c. 1644 J. Cotton Aeys Aingd. Heaven 57 Touching 
this great work of communion and consociation of churches. 
1702 C. Matuer Magn. Chr. v. ut. (1852) 301 Consociation 
of churches is their mutual and solemn agreement to exer- 
cise communion in such acts, as aforesaid, amongst them- 
selves. 173§ 3. Coteman Le?. in E. ‘Turrell Life (Boston), 
The consoctation of Churches is the very soul and life of 
the congregational Scheme. .without which we must be Jn- 
dependent, and with which all the good of Presbyterianism 
is attainable. 1765 T. Hutcminson /f ist, Cod. Mass. 1. 223 
There ought to be a consociation of churches. 19797 B. 
Trempute Hist. Connecticut 1. xix. 1. 488 There were. . five 
consociations and the same number of associations in the 
colony. 

@. 1818 L. Wittsox (¢i#/2), Review of Ecclesiastical Pro- 
ceedings in the Congregational Church and Society in 
Brooklyn (Conn.) and.. Proceedings and Result of the Con- 
sociation of Windham County, in February, 1817. 1857 
Annals Amer, Pulpit 1,368 He was arraigned by the Con- 
sociation to which he belonged. at 

Ilence Consocia‘tional a., of or pertaiing to 
consociation; Consocia‘tionism, the principle or 


practice of the consociation of churches. 

1884 G. Huntincton in Chicago Advance 11 Dec., They 
now sought a middle way between Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism. That middle way was Consociationism. 

+Conso‘ciator. O%s. [agent-n. in L. form 
from consocidre to Consociate.] One who con- 
sociates ; a partner. 

1646 Gare Cases Consc, 68 One name of Witches is to be 
called Joyners or Consociators. 

+Consoci‘ety. O65. [f£ L. cousocius com- 
panion, partner (f. con- together + socéus fellow, 
companion): cf. Socixty.}] Society together, 
fellowshlp. 

1624 Hevwooo Grmaié. 1, 41 Others imagine, that she had 
mutual consocietie with Glaucus. /éyd. vu. 385 O those 
soft fifteene yeeres, so sweetly past Which thou Calenus 
with Sulpitia hast In jugall consocietie, /b7d. 432 We Cali- 
donians desire consocietie with our equals in birth. 

Consol (kfnse'l). Tl. consols, In sé. An ab- 
breviation of Consolidated Annuities, i.e. the 
government securitles of Great Britain: see Con- 
SOLIDATED b. (The singular is used only attribn- 
tively and in combination.) 

1970 Placid Man |. 115 Mer head was as full with wealth, 
scrip, omnium, consols, and lord-mayors shews. 1770 Gentl. 
Mag. XL. 592 Prices of Stocks De: it Cent Consol. 
78, 4 per Cent Consol. 863. 1783 /did. LIL1.1. 544 In the i 
per Cent.Consols. 1794 Matas /?n7s, Lit. (ed. 7) 340 Til 
with a pnn old Caleb crown’d the whole, ‘ Consols, and not 
philosophy, console’, 1826 Disraeu Viv. Grey tv. i. 140 
There is nothing like a fall tn Consols to bring the blood of 
our oe people ‘of England into cool order. 1863 P, Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 38 The inscription of one’s name for Consols 
in the books of the Bank of England, 1871 Earty /’Aélod. 
Eng. Tongue (1880) § 37%. 

atirib, and Comé., as consol-holder, consol market. 

1885 Pall Mail G. 18 Feb. 5/1 An idea in the Consol 
market. 1888 Spectator 1 Dec. 1672 The Consol-holder is 
not a criminal, but only the owner of land. 

Consol (in Organ-building) : see CONSOLE sé. 

Consolable (kgnsélab'l), z. [f. Consoxe v. 
+-ABLE: cf. L. consdlabil-is, mod.F. corsolable.} 
That can be consoled or comforted. 


CONSOLATE. 


1859 Texnyson /dydis, 


1721 in Baitey. 1755 in Jouxson. 
Afod, We 


Vivien 705 A long, long weeping, not consolable. 
is not easily consolable for his loss. 

Hence Conso‘lablenegs. 

1730-6 in Baitey (folio). 

+Consolate (kgnsél-t), A47. a. Obs. [ad. L. 
consolat-us, pa. pple. of consélari to cousole, (The 
pple. occurs in a pass. sense in later L.)] 


- Consoled, comforted. In early use as a ff/e. 

1475 Caxton Fason 26 b, In his vaillyance they were re- 
contorted, and im his good fortune consolate. 1635 QuaRLEs 
Embl. v. xv. 303 He comes to make thee consolate. 1 73 J. 
Ross Fratricide (ALS.) vt. 491 Now consolate and pleas’d 
with having paid Nocturnal Orisons to Heaven. 1818 T. 
L. Peacock Nighiut, Adbcy 4 One morning ..‘ he woke and 
found his lady dead ‘, and remained a very consolate widower 
[With humorous reference to disconsolate), P 

+2. loosely. Consolatory, bringing consolation. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) VIL. 40 Both my love and 
my gratitude would make a visit. .from my dear Miss Howe 
the most consolate thing in the world to me. 

+Consolate (kensdlet’, v. Obs. [f. 1. con- 
solat- ppl. stem of consdlart to ConsoLr. Its 
pa. pple. in early use was consolate.] =COoNnsoLE. 

1475 [see prec.]. 1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 391 As one that 
came frendelie to visite and consolate her. /éid. 495 When 
he had thus prudently consolate and appeased the myndes 
of hys men. 1601 Suaxs. Adl's Well 1. ii. 131. 1632 J. 
Haywarp tr. Biond?’s Eromena 66 With this letter the 
king became somewhat consolated. 1656 Hart Mons. Adz. 
Jr. Parnass. 190 Using your endeavours to consolate the 
afflicted. 1773 J. Ross /"ratricide (MS.) vt. 720 To share... 
your Joys, Or consolate your Griefs. 

Hence Consolating Af/. a. 

?1650 Don Bellianis 176 The consolating words of his 
Damsels. 

Consolation (kgnsdlé-fan).  [a. F. consolation 
(r2th c. in Littré), ad. L. consalation-em consoling, 


comfort, n. of action from consdlari to ConsOLE.] 


1. The action of consoling, cheering, or comfort- 
ing; the state of being consoled ; alleviation of 
sorrow or mental distress. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1.708 Men seyn, to wrecche is 
consolacion To haue another felaw in his peyne. 1485 
Caxton Paris & V. (1868) 23, Thad hoped to haue had in 
the grete consolacyon. 1535 CoverpaLe Philem. 7 Greate 
ioye and consolacion haue Tin tby loue. 1606 SHAKs. Ant. 
§ Cl... ii, 174 This greefe is crown’d with Consolation. 
1671 Mitton Samson 664 Unless he feel within Some source 
of consolation from above. 1726 W. R. CHetwoopn Adz. 
Capt. R. Boyle 210 All the Advice we gave him brought 
him no Consolation. 1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 10 
The earliest Christian pilgrims, for whose guidance and 
consolation in their journey a new star was created. A 

2. (with f/.) An act or instance of consolation ; 


a person or thing that affords consolation ; a con- | 


soling fact or circnmstance. 

¢1400 Beryn 1102 The wich seyd shortly, for a molesta- 
cioune Ther was noon othir remedy, but a consolacioune. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 13b, Innumerable moo 
benefytes and consolacyons he hathe en vs. 1667 Mit- 
Ton PZ, xi. 495 Against such cruelties With inward con- 
solations recompenc’t, i a Edystone L. § 266 
One misfortune frequently becomes a consolation for an- 
other. 1875 Jowztt Plato (ed. 2) I. 418 Pericles in the 
funeral oration is silent on the consolations of immortality. 

3. In some card games, as ombre, quadrille, 
etc. : sce qnots. 

The word occurs in Le Yeu de f'Hombre, Paris 1709, p. 126. 

1768 Acad. of Play 46 The Consolation is two Counters, 
which are paid to him or them that stand the Game if they 
win, or is paid by them if they lose, whether it be by Remise 
or Codill. 1779 //oyle's Games Iinpr. 114 (Quadrilte\, Con- 
solation, ts a Claim, which is always paid by those who 
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A. adj. Yeuding, fitted, or designed to console ; 
bringing consolation, 

c1430 tr. 7. a Nempis wm. xxi. (1890) 88 If pis lyve be 
onerouse and hevy, yette. hit is..muche more consolatory 
pen hit was sumtyine in the olde lawe. 1680 1. Hie (¢i¢/e) 
A Consolatorie Epistle to the afflicted Catholikes. 1631 
Gouge God's Arrows 1. § 54.284 Oft were the Disciples .. 
comforted by Christs presence and consolatory speeches. 
1763 Jounson Let. to Aliss Porter 12 Apr. in Boswell, 
I know not what to say to you condolent or consolatory. 
1856 Sir B. Bropie Psychol. /nq. 1. iii. aie is tomea 
very acceptable and consolatory view of the subject. 1866 
Mrs. Gasket Wives §& Dan. 1.7 We shall go back to town 
on Friday .. said Lady Agnes, in a consolatory tone. 

+ B. sé. ‘A speech or writing containing topicks 
of comfort’ (J.). Ods. 

1654 Gayton (leas. Notes w.i.171 [To] have the advan. 
tage of her eare to convey his Consolatories, Suasories, etc. 
1671 Miuton Sassou 657 Consolatories writ With studied 
arguinent, and much persuasion sought. 

+ Conso'latrice. Obs. rare. [a. F. consolatrice, 
fem. of consolatenr: sec -TRICE.] =next. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. ut, xlix. 33 Oure moste Consolatrice, 
that moste blessyd virgyn our Lady. 

Consolatrix (kensdlétriks). rare. [a. (med. 
L. consdldtrix, fem. of consdlator : cf. administra- 
trix, and sce -TRIX.] A female consoler. 

1632 Litucow Trav. 1. 16 Venus was the Consolatrix of 
amorous paynes. 1862 Mrs. Ouiruant Salen Chapel xxvi, 
When he went back, Love, the consolatrix, met him again. 

Consolde, OF. form of Coxsounp, comfrey. 

Console (kensol), sé. Arch., etc. Also eonsol. 
[a. F. console (16th c.): Littré suggests that it is 
abbreviated from comsolider to ConsoLipaTE.] 

1. Arch. A variety of the bracket or corbel3 ap- 
plicd more partictilarly to an ornamental chock of 
uniform breadth or face, its profile a straight-lined 
or scroll-shaped figure or foliage (usually an ogee 
curve terminating in a volute above and below’, 
surmounted by a horizontal tablet; fixed -upright 
against a wall or other strface and serving singly 
as a ledge to support something. Also, a similar 
figure carved in relief on a keystone, ete., for 
ornament, the horizontal tablet being frequently 
absent. 

1706 Prituips, Console (Fr.in Masonry), a kind of Bracket 
or Shouldering-piece that juts out, and serves to support a 
Cornice, or to bear up Figures, Busts, Vessels and other 
Ornaments of the like Nature. 19754 Be. Pocockr 7raz. 
(1889) I]. 139 The drawing-room, in which, on consoles, are 
the twelve Caesars. 1835 Becxrorn A dcobaca §& Bin Miss 
Yonge Cameos (1877) II. xiv. 139 The graceful arching of 
the roof, unsupported by console or column, ¢ 1856 Archit. 
Publ, Soc. Dict. sv. Bracket, Vhe difference between a 
hlock, a cantilever, a console, a modillion, a mutule, and a 
tassel, depends chiefly upon the place in which each of 
these varieties of the bracket or corbel isemployed. /Aid., 
Cousole..an ornament in any material which projects about 
half its height or less, for the purpose of carrying anything. 
1862 H. Spencer #iysé Princ. u. xv. § 124 (1875) 352 ‘The 
bust that stands on the console, 

b. The ‘carrier’ of a brecch-loading gun, a 
kind of bracket-truss for supporting the hreech- 
screw when withdrawn preparatory to loading, 

1882 Notes on Constr. of Ordnance (U.S.) No. 1. 20 July 
1 If [the gas] meets with an obstacle, as the arm of the 
console, it will result in the breaking of the hinge that unites 
it to the gun. 1890 Engineering 31 Jan. XLUX. 109/3. 

e. Used in U.S. for a brackct on a wall for 


; PayPeine machinery, and the like. 


lose to those who win; whether by Codill or Remise. 1878 


Consolation, the payment for the 


H. H. Ginss Ombre 4 
‘Ombre when he lost, to the pther 


game, made by the 
players. ; 

. Consolation race, match, ete. : one open only 
to those competitors who have becn unsuccessftl 
in the preceding ‘events’, So consolation stakes. 

1866 Ouipa Chamdos 1.70 He is the most wretched ani- 
mal, ,he could not win in a consolation scramble. 

+Consolative, «. Ods. rare. [a, OF. con- 
sotlatif, -tve, ad. late L. consdlativ-us (Isidore), f. 
consolat- ppl. stem: see -tvE.] _Consolatory. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. it. (W.de W. 1495) 232 a/2 Thou 
sholdest ., haue warned hym by wordes consolatyue. 1655 
tr, Fraucion 16 All the consolative Arguments his invention 
could suggest. 

+Consola‘tor. Oés. [a. L. consdlator, agent-n. 
{, consdldri to ConsouE. Cf. F. consolateur (16the. 
in Littré).]_ =Consorer. 

@sgo Barnes HWks. 293 (R.) The glorious consolatour of 
the Holy Ghost. 1613-31 Primer our Lady 477 O Thou 
consolator best, Of the soule the sweetest guest. 1701 W. 
Nicuots Consolat. Parents 112 There is a Crowd of Con- 
solators standing still about them, 1765 Jonnson Nofe on 
Lempest u1, i, 12 In some of the Protestant churches there 
is a kind of officers termed consolators for the sick. 

Conso'latorily, adv. [f.asnext+-Ly2.] In 
a consolatory way. 

1836 Lannor Peric. § As. \xxviii, I cast down my eyes, 
and said consolatorily, ‘It is difficult’, etc. 

Conso'latoriness. [f next+-nxss.] Con- 
solatory quality; ‘aptness to give comfort’. 

1730-6 in Battey wid, 

Consolatory (kgnsglatari), z. and sé. [ad. L. 
consdlalori-us, §. consdlator s see above and -ory.] 


| 


Short for console-table (see 4). 

1840 L. S. Costet.o Sumter among Bocages 1. 376 A 
fine bed and marble-topped console. 1866 Lever Afartins 
of Cro’ M, 2 Inlaid consoles and costly tables of ‘ Marque- 
terie’. 

3. A case or frame cnclosing the claviers, draw- 
knobs, etc., of an organ; esp. when separate from 
the body of the instrument, as in organs with electric 
netion, 

[Originally bracketed out from the body of the organ, like 
the keyboard of a cottage piano.] 

1881 C. A. Epwarps Organs 67 The term consol, or the 
French form console, is used in referring to the complete 
claviers, draw-knobs, etc., when set up separately at a dis- 
tance from the body of the instrument. .or more particularly 
where the electric action is used. 1885 Enginecr 28 Aug. 
156/1 The console is placed almost in the centre of the 
screen [at Westminster Abbey]. 1891 Discovery 1 Feb. 6 
This cable terminates..on the organist’s key desk or ‘con- 
sole’, as it is called. From this ‘console’ the current passes 
..to the various sounding parts of the instrument. 

4. Comb. Console-table, a table supported by a 
fixed bracket against a wall; also, a movable side- 
table supported by consoles; eonsole-mirror, a 


mirror fixed to the wall supported on a console. 

1813 Exantiner 1 Feb. 71/2 Sofas, fauteuils, console. 
tables. 1863 J. Brown Hore Subs. (1882) 166 She caught 
sight of her own face in a console mirror. 1874 Contemp. 
Kev, Oct. 769 For chimney pieces or console tables such a 
mode of treatment poe be legitimate. 1888 Sale § Exch. 
13 ar. 5/2 A fine old gilt console table with marble top 
..with splendid plate glass over. Total height about 9 ft. 

Console (kgnséwl), v. [a. F. console-r (15th c. 
in Littré) (=Sp. consolar, It. consolare), ad. L. 
consolare, collateral form of conséldri, {. con-+ 
solari to solace, soothe. A late word which has 
taken the place of the earlier ConsoLaTE.] 


| sound. 


CONSOLIDATE. 


trans, To comfort in mental distress or depres- 
sion; to alleviate the sorrow of (any one); ‘to 
free from the sense of misery’ (J.). 

1693 Drynkn Javenal x, Till 1, thy consul sole, con. 
sol'd thy doom, 1742 Pork Dune. w. 542 Others the Syren 
Sisters warble round, And ay heads console with empty 

1761 J. Dewrsin AWrs. Delany's Corr. 8 July, Lam 
but poorly qualified at present to console you upon the great 
loss you have sustained. 1994 Hurp Life Warburton in 
H's Wks. (1811) 1. 23 Mr. Pope .. consoled himself and his 
friend with this sarcastic reflexion. 1871 R. F. Weymoutu 
Luph, 8 Euphues seeks to console Eubulus on the death of 
his daughter. 

aésol, 1821 Suetiey Prometh, Uudb.1, 820 Earth can con- 
sole, Heaven can torment no more. 

Consolement (kfnséu)mént). 
-MENT.] Consoling, consolation. 

1797 Mrs. Benyert Beggar Girl (1813) V. 72 Her sooth- 
ings and consolements. 

Consoler (kgnsdwlas). [f Consone v. +-ERE] 
One who consoles; =the earlier Conso1aror. 

1741 Ricuarnson /’amela I. 213 Not a Person in it, but 
turned. .her Consoler. 2746 Munmotn Jiny vii, xix. (Ro, 
I have recourse to my books, as to the sovercign consolers 
of my sorrows. 1847 Loner. #7. u. v, Death, the consoler. 
1881 Miss Brappow Asf4. 11.113 Playing the unaccustomed 
part of consoler. 

+ Conso'lid, v. Ods. [a. . consolide-r (1gthe.), 
ad. L, consolidire.] = Consontpare. 

1483 Caxtos Gold. Leg. 29/1 ‘The holy ghoost. .affermeth 
and consolideth softe thynges hy the gefte of strengthe. 
1541 R. Cortayn Guydon’s Quest. Cirurg., In consolydynge 
the wonndes and redusynge the lyppes. — Formud. T ij, 
lt.. engendreth flesshe and consolydeth. 

+ Consolid, ¢. Olds. rare—'. [f. Con-+Sonm, 
after consolidade, ete.) Solid, compact. 

1614 Sco. Venns (1876) 43 Shrunke within a hard consolid 
barke. 

|| Conso-lida, + Consolyde; = Coysounp. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Alet. x. vi, Flowres, lylyes, rooses, 
margarytes, and consolydes, 

+Conso'lidant, a. and sé. Ols. [a. F. con- 
solidant a, and sb., properly pr. pple. of conso/nd- 
er, ad, L. consolidire to CoNsOLIpAtE.J 

A. adj. That consolidates. Of medicines. 
Tending to unite or heal (wounds, fractures, ete.) 

1755 Jounson, Consotidant adj., that which has the quality 
of uniting wounds. So 19775 in Asu, 1828 in Wesster, and 
in mod. Dicts. 

B. sh. A medicine given to promote the healing 
of wounds, fractures, etc. 

1661 Lovett //ist. Auin:. § Min. 375 The ulcers of the 


[f. prec. + 


| spleen. are cured, by expurgation, abstention, and consolid- 


ants, 1696 Puituirs, Cousolidants, 1721-1800 in Bat.ry. 
1775 ASH, Consolidaut,a remedy toclose up and heal wounds. 
3828 in Wensrer ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Consolidate (kénsplidét), pp/. a. [ad. L. con- 
solidat-us, pa. pple. of consolidire: see ext. 
Partly treated as short for consolidated.] = Con- 
SOLIDATED. 

a. as pa. pple. (Now chiefly poctic.) 

1531 Evyor Gov. i, xxvi, Experience... whereby knowledge 
is ratified and (as | mought saye) consolidate. “1540 «ict 32 
den, VIFF, c. 25 All maner tytles ben now conioyned, con- 
solydate, vnited, and vested..in the Kinges moste royall 
persone. 1555 Even Decades 211 A wateryshe nuryshement 
not well consolidate. 1642-7 H. More /’orms 141 She 
hath consolidate Its tender limbs which earst did feebly 
bend. ¢ 1674 Scot. Grievances under Lauderdale 25 ‘Yo be 
consolidate into that malign meteor. 1842 ‘TExxvson Tivo 
Foices 366 Tho’ all experience ae became Consolidate in 
mind and frame. 1873 Mrs. H. Kine Descipdes Overture, 
The strife of Races scarce consolidate. 

tb. as adj. Obs. rare. 

1638 Gen. Demands conc. Covenant 7 Not any more as 
divided members, but as one consolidate lunp. 

Consolidate (kgnsg'lideit), v. [f L. consolidat- 
ppl. stem of consolidare, f. con-+ solidére to make 
firm or solid, f. solid-us Soutp.] 

1. ¢rans. To make solid; to form into a solid 
or compact mass; to solidify. 

1653 H. Cocan Diod. Sic. 2 The humor which is consoli- 
dated in the day hy the power of the sun. 1700 Astrv tr. 
Saavedra-Faxardo V1. 236 Melted Metals .. afterwards 
consolidated. 1959 Duhamet's /usb. 1. xiii. (1762) 64 The 
former ..consolidate the ground, 1885 Six N, Linpcev in 
Law Rep. 15 Q. B. Div. 4 ‘The metalling of the roads is 
better and more quickly consolidated by steam rollers. 

2. To make ftrm or strong; to strengthen (now 
chiefly power, established systems, and the like). 

1540 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. tx. 223 The which 
[plaster] doith both consolidate and comforte the membre. 
1639 G. Dasiet /eclus. xxvi. 33 A vertuous woeman doth 
Consolidate Her husband. 1754 Ricuarnson Grandison 
(1781) HI. iv. My forgiveness .. would consolidate his 
reconciliation with Sir Charles Grandison. 1759 SymMer tn 
Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. 477 1V. 413 The late Successes. .by 
Sea and = . have consolidated the power of the Minister. 
1839 THirtwatt Greece 1. 19x ‘To aim rather at consolidat- 
ing and securing his empire than at enlarging it. 1871 
Mortev Voltaire (1886) 82 ‘The English way of narrowing 
the mind and consolidating the social order. 

3. To combine compactly into one mass, body, 
or connected whole (territories, estates, companies, 
administrations, commercial concerns, and the like ; 
rarely, things material). sfec. b. To unite two 
parishes, benefices, or offices; ¢. To unite the 
property and superiority, or the property and oc- 
cupancy of land in the same person. 


CONSOLIDATED. 


grr-2 Act 3 fen. VIII, c. 17 § 14 Vo annexe, appropre, 
unitye, and consolidate the forseid Churche, Parsonage and 
Glebe-landes. 1712 Prioraux Direct. Ch.-wardeus (ed. 4) 
60 When two Churches are consolidated, the Rates.. are 
still to be separate as before. 1786 W. Tuomson Hatsou's 
Philip [11, \1. (1839) 365 The duke of Feria. consolidated 
the territories of both branches of the Austrian race into one 
extensive and mighty empire. 1816 J. Suttu Panoranta 
Se. & Art Lar When theiron is required to be doubled, or 
two or more pieces consolidated. 1818 Cause Drgest (ed. 2) 
V. 201 The legal existence of a woman... during her marriage 
..is incorporated or consolidated into that of her hnsband. 
1861 W. Bex Dict. Law Scot, 222 The proprietor must .. 
consolidate the two estates of property and a a 
1870 Daily News 11 Feh., The telegraphs have not only 
been transferred, but consolidated, 

+4. spec. To cause (the sides of a wound, the 
parts in a rupture or fracture) to unite or grow 
together, and so to heal. Ods. 

1563 T. Gate Antidot. u. 48 To make ficshe growe in 
woundes and to consolidate and heale them. 1607 Torseti 
fourf. Beasts (1673) 148 The Brains of a Dog in Lint and 
Wool laid to a mans broken bones .. doth consolidate and 
joyn them together again. 1 Goocn Treat, Wounds 1. 
364 Endeavouring to stop the effusion of blood, and consoli- 
date the vessels. a1788 Pott Chirurg. Wks. 11. 46 Con- 
solidating the parts supposed to be broken or torn. 

tb. adsol, Obs. 

1656 Rivctey Pract. Physick 39 We must consolidate 
with Syrup of Comfrey. /id. 72 Congelation requires 
Dissolvers ; Ruptures, means that consolidate. 

5. To unite or combine in one comprchensive 
statute (a number of distinct statutes, laws, or acts 
bearing upon the same subject). 

1817 Parl. Debates 778 A_ bill to amend and consolidate 
the different acts for regulating the residence of the clergy. 
1858 L. Bucuer in PAilol. Soc. Trans. 54 To consolidate 
means to sum up in one statute the enactments of many 
others. 1864 Burton Scot. dr. Wl. i. 110 Employed in 
editing and consolidating the Scottish Acts. 

6. To unite (several items of revenue) into one 
fund, applicable to certain purposes collcctivcly ; 
to combine a number of claims on the pnblic ex- 
chequer or similar debts into one stock. 

1753 [sec Coxsoutpatep bd]. 1785 Burke Sf. Nabod 
alrcot's Debts Wks. IV. 250 It is probably the first debt 
ever assuming the title of consolidation, that did not express 
what the amount of the sum consolidated was. 1819 ReErs 
Cycl. sv. Funds (1), 1t consisted of a great variety of taxes 
and duties which were in that year consolidated. 1845 
MeCrtrocu Za.ration u. v. (18521 237 The customs duties 
were again consolidated in 1825 by the act 6 Geo. IV. 
cap. 111. 

. intr. (for reff). @. To become solid or firm. 
b. To combine or unite solidly or compactly. 
+c. To grow together as the parts of a wound or 
fracture (ods.). 

1626 Bacon Syéva § 785 Hurts and ulcers of the head re- 
quire it not. .dryness maketh them more apt to consolidate. 
1654 H. L’F.strance Chas. / (1655)1 Those tender limbs 
hegan to consolidate nnd knit together. 1690 Locke //ut. 
Und. iu. xxiii. (ed. 3) 166 They unite, they consolidate, 
these little Atoms cohere. 1706 Pritiips (ed. Kersey) s. v., 
Surgeons..say, The Parts begin to consolidate, i. e. to joyn 
together in one Piece. 1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1852) 121 
These small weights have no effect at all until they con- 
solidate, and by their number grow into a great one. 1885 
Lyells Elem, Geol. xxix. 470 It being assumed that co- 
lumnar trap has consolidated from a fluid state. 

Consolidated (kénsg'lideitéd), Ap/.a. [f. prec. 
vb. +-ED.] Made solid, firm, or compact ; solidi- 
fied; combined, unified. 

a18s0 Catuoun Ws. (1874) LI. 387 All consolidated go- 
vernments,—governments in which a single power predomi- 
nates, are necessarily despotic. 1859 Gray Less. tn Bot. 
47 These consolidated plants are evidently adapted and 
designed for very dry regions. 1871 Tynpat. Fragm. Sc. 
(ed. 6) 1. xii. 386 A mass of partially consolidated mud. 

b. es. of sources of revenue, funds, debts, etc. 

Consolidated aunuities: the Government securitiesof Great 
Britain, including a large part of the national debt, con- 
sisting originally of a great variety of public securities, 
which were cided 175x (25 Geo. II. c. 27) into a 
single stock bearing interest at 3 per cent. (In 188, the 
interest was reduced to 2} per cent., and is to be further re- 
duced in 1903 to 24.) See also the abbreviated form Con. 
souls. Consolidated Fund: the united product of various 
taxes and other branches of the revenue of Great Britain 
and Ireland, whence the interest of the national debt, the 
grants to the Royal Family, the Civil List, and other 
omg not dependent upon nnnual vote in Parliament, are 
paid. 

1753 Bank of Eng. Dividend Bk. 5 Jan., A list of the pro- 
prietors in the capital or deme stock of 3 per cent. con- 
solidated annuities erected by an Act of Parliament (25 Geo. 
Il). 1760-1 Act. 1 Geo. ///, ¢.7 Joint stock of three pounds 
per centum annuities consolidated nt the Bank of England. 
1985 Burke Sp. Nabod Arcot's Debts Wks. IV. 240 The 
right honourable gentleman leads to battle his last grand 
division, the consolidated debt of 1777. 1786-7 Act 27 
Geo. IT1, c. 13 § 55 Three pounds per centum consolidated 
annuities. /dfd. c. 47 Shall be carried to and constitute a 
fund to be called the Consolidated Fund. 1796Cxt. Rumrorp 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXVIIL. 215 To accept of one thousand 

junds stock, in the three per cent. consolidated public 
unds of this country. 1818 Par/. Debates 1421 These grants 
should be charged on the hereditary revenue of the crown, 
instead of the consolidated fund. ‘ite Daily News 14 Feb., 
The portions of the Roman Consolidated Debt which had 

- fallen to the charge of Italy. 1875 Jevons Afoney (1878) 
249 A certificate of consolidated stock entitles the holder to 
an annuity. . 

Conso'lidating, vé/. s+. [f. ConsonmpaTE v. 


+-InGL] Consolidation. 
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1661 Bramuaty Just Vind. ii. 22 For the speedy knitting 
together and consolidating of that broken bone. 1712 Pri- 
beaux Direct. Ch.-wardeus (ed. 4) 63 The consolidating of 
two Parishes. f , 

Conso'lidating, ///. z. [f as prec. +-1NG".] 
That consolidates ; uniting ; healing wounds. 

1707 Vulfone 22 The Peace of both Nations is in Danger 
by this Consolidating Union, 1735 Braptey Faw, Dict. 
Il. sv. Spider, The Web of the Spider is vulnerary, astrin- 
gent and consolidating. 

Consolidation (kfnsglidéi-fan).  [ad. L. con- 
solidatiin-em, n. of action f. consolidare to Con- 
SOLIDATE: cf. F. consolidation (t6th c. in Littré).] 

1. The action of making solid, or of forming 
into a solid or compact mass ; solidification. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch'’s Mor. 1346 Those temperatures, 
heats, tinctures, and consolidations (if I may so say) which 
have beene talked of. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. //ist. Earth 
(J.), The consolidation of the marble, and of the stone, did 
not fall out at random. 1848 Carrenter Auii. Phys. 29 
Formed simply by the consolidation of fibrin. 1871 Tyn- 
pati Fragnt. Sc. (ed. 6) ix. 303 Think of the ages w ich the 
molten eanb required for its consolidation. 

2. fig. A making firm or strong ; confirmation. 

161x Cotar., Cousolidation, a consolidation, a strengthen- 
ing, sound-making. 1648 Lp. Hersert /fen. V1 / (1683) 
11 He first offered a League to Henry the seventh, and for 
consolidation thereof, his Daughter Margaret. 1787 Jrvd. 
Convention 368 in Story Cormut. Const. U. 5.1. 256 We kept 
steadily in view that which appeared to us the greatest 
interest of every true American, the consolidation of our 
Union, 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. /ndia 11. 588 ‘The pros- 
perity and consolidation of the British Empire in India. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 1. iv. 231 A time of coni- 

arative peace, which he devoted to the consolidation of 
is power. - ; 

3. Combination into a eompact mass, single 
body, or coherent whole ; combination, unification. 

1677 Hace Prin, Orig. Alan. 1. ii. 45 The union and con- 
solidation of the vegetable juice to the divers parts of the 
individual, 1690 Locke far, Und. u. xxiii. (R.), Wherein 
consisted the union or consolidation of the part of those 
bonds or of that cement. 18:8 Hattam Afid. Ages (1872) 
I. 305 Are we to infer that no consolidation of the German 
clans. .had been effected. 1871 Mortey Moltaire (1886) 247 
The first germs of social consolidation and growth. 

4. In various specific applications : 

ta. Surg. The uniting of the fractures of a 
broken bone, of the lips of a wound, etc. Oés. 

¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 35 Be war pat..no ping ellis pat 

lettib consolidacioun falle bitwene be lippis of pe wounde. 
fbid. 48 Pe boon may neuere wib verri consolidacion be con- 
sowdid. 1941 R. Coptanp Guydon's Quest. Chirnrg., There 
is .ij, manners of consolydacyon, oneis trewe. 1615 Crooxe 
Body of Alan 267. 

b. The uniting of two benefices or offices. 

asrr-2 Act 3 Men. VILE, c. 17 § 14 The appropriacion 

unycion or consolidacione ofthe same Patronage. .tothe said 
Abbot and Convent. 1545 Act 37 //en. VII, c.21 § 3 An 
Union or Consolidation of two Charclies inone. 1712 Pri- 
pEaux Direct. Ch. tvardcusied. 4)62 Thelawful Reasons for 
a Consolidation were, 1. The vicinity of the Churches. 1796 
Pecce A monyin. (1809) 444 Consolidation, or the union of 
divers places in the person of one man, is a great obstacle 
to justice and equity. , . 

ce. Crvil Law, ‘The uniting the possession, occu- 
pancy, or profits, ete. of land with the property, 
and vice versa’ (Wharton). Fema! Law. * The 
reunion of the property, or domizfnm utile, with 
the superiority, or domtininm directuin, after they 
have been feudally disjoined’ (Bell Dict. Lave Scot.). 

1641 Terutes de la Ley 78 In this case a consolidation is 
made of the profits and propertie. 

d. Legislation. The combination of two or more 
bills, acts, or statutes in one; the bringing to- 
gether in one act of a number of enactments or 


provisions bearing upon a certain subject. 

1721 J. AisLapig “p to, Lords 19 {ly (T.), Ht was some 
surprize to me to find myself translated nll on a sudden 
into this bill against the directors, under the new-fashioned 


CONSONANCE. 


27 Geo. I] 1. cap. 13, for the consolidation of the customs 
duties. 1870 Vaily News 14 Feb., The Bill for the consolid- 
ation of the [Prussian] debt. 
g. Bol, = ADNATION. 
1851 G. Mantece Petrifactious 48 Formed by the conftu- 


| ence and consolidation of the bases of the petioles. 


term of consolidation. 1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 11. 6612/1 To | 


remedy these inconveniences several acts were passed in 
the session of 1845, which are now commonly called the 
‘Consolidation Acts’, The first is the ‘Companies’ Clauses 
Consolidation Act’ by which were consolidated all the pro- 
visions which had usually been inserted in acts with re- 
spect to the constitution of companies incorporated for 
carrying on undertakings of n public nature. Ns 

e. Law. The merging of two or more actions at 
law by a conrt or judge, in order to avoid the 
expense and delay arising from the trial of a mul- 


tiplicity of actions upon the saine question. 

1817 W. Setwyn Law Nisi Prius(ed. 4) 11.923 Inactions 
upon a policy of assurance against several underwriters, the 
court, by consent of the plaintiff, will make a rule, on 
the application of the defendants, which is called the con- 
solidation rule, for staying the proceedings in all the nctions 
except one, upon the defendants undertaking to be bound 
by the verdict in that action, 

f. Finance. The combining of two or more 
sourees of revenne into a common fund, or of 
varied forms of public indebtedness into a stock 
bearing interest at a uniform rate. 

1788 uRKE Sp. Nabob Arcot's Debts 28 Feb. Wks. IV. 210 
Collected into n second debt from the nabob of Arcot, 
nmounting to two millions four hundred thousand pounds 
«. This is known by the name of the Consolidation of 1777. 
Lid. 250 When this consolidation of 1777 was first announced 
at the Durbar, it was represented suitieticalty: at 2,400,000/, 
1845 MeCuctocu Zaration u,v. (1852) 236 In 1787..Mr. 
Pitt introduced and carried “his famous measure, the, 


Consolida'tionist. [f prec. + -1st.] Onc 
who advocates consolidation. 

1883 American VI. 202 Would it not unite the consolida- 
tionist and the advocate of state rights? 

Consolidative (k/nsp'lideitiv), 2.(& sb.) [a. F. 
consolidatif, -ive (16th ¢. in Pare), f. L. ppl. stem 
consolidat-: see -1VE.] Serving to consolidate; 
tending to heal fractures, wounds, etc. 

e1g00 Lanfrauc's Cirurg. 164 Also pou3 a man wolde 
soude be woundis of lungis wip ony medicyne bat is 
consolidatif. 1558-68 Waarve tr. Alexis’ Secr. 2 b, Some 
consolidative or healing oyntementes. 1654 CHARLETON 
Physiol, 382 The sole benignity and Consolidative Energy 
of Natare. 4" . 

+b. asst. A medicine with these properties. Ods. 

¢xg00 Laufranc’s Cirurg. 6 (MS. B) Of glutinatiuis & 
consolidatiuis pat bub closeres & consouderes. , 

Consolidator (kgnsglideitaz). [a. L. consolid- 
dlor, agent-n, f. consoliddre: see above and -orR.]J 
One who or that which consolidates; a strenpthener 
of bonds of union ; a combiner, amalgamator, etc. 

Used by De Foe ia the title of a book on current religious 
and political dissensions, as a designation of the House of 
Commons. . 

1705 De Foe (¢it/e), The Consolidator; or, Memoirs of sun- 
dry Transactions from the World in the Moon. /éra. (1840) 
236 ‘They .. are called in a word .. very like our English 
word Representative ; and. .they lately obtained the vene- 
rable title of the Consolidators ; and the machine itself, the 
Consolidator. 1705 Doudle Welcome xxxii, Con... dators 
to Consolidate, And ‘Tack our T[rimm]ers to their own dear 
Fate. 1839 Fraser's Alag. XX. 407 A consolidator of all 
sympatbies. 1884 J. W. Ssatn (fit/e), By Josiah W. Smith 
. Retired Judge ot County Courts..and one of the consoli- 
dators of the Chancery Orders. 1889 L. W. Bacon in The 
Forum (N.Y.) Mar. 114 A quickener of trade and a con- 
solidator of national unity. 

Conso‘lidatory, ¢. [ad. L. type *consoltda- 
léré-s, £. consolidator: see prec. and -ony.] Hav- 
ing the pnrpose of consolidating. 

1889 Daily News 5 Dec. 3 They needed a consolidatory 


Act. 
+ Conso'lidature. Ods-° [f. L. consolidat- 


ppl. stem + -URE. 

1730-6 Baizy (folio), Conusolidature, a consolidation. 
Hence 1775 in Asu: aad in some mod. Dicts. 

Consoling (kfnslin), Ap/. a. [f. Coxsoxe z. 
+-1nc2.] That consoles, comforting. 

he! T. Brown Praise Drunkenness Wks. (1730) 3. 33 
N «+ passed away the melancholly hours of confinement 
.-with a consoling bottle. 1797 Mrs, Rapcurre /talian i, 
Ellena .. was patient to her infirmities, and consoling to 
her suffering. 


Hence Conso‘lingly adv. 
1880 Ovuipa Afoths H. 70. 1887 Hatt Caine Son of 
‘agar Prol. 16 The old woman stroked her consolingly. 


Consols, 52. f/. : see CoxsoL. 

Consommaction, obs. f. ConsuMMATION. 

+ Conso'mme, v. Oés. [a. F. consonrme-r, ad. 
L. consummire to CONSUMMATE, finish, complete, 
bring to a head orecnd, Also in OF. consnmer, 
whence Consume v.27] ¢rans. To make complete. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1. xix. 60 The whyche accorde 
of peas onght not to be consommed nor ful made whythout 
the pryncys license. 

{| Consommé (konsome). [F., sb. use of pa. 
pple. of consommer: see prec.] A strong broth or 


| soup made by slowly boiling neat for a long time. 


1824 Byron 
fg. a 1845 Syp. Sith in Lo 1. 308 Don't read thove 
twelve volumes till they are made into n consommé of two. 


+ Consomniate, v. Oés.—° [f. ppl. stem of L, 


consomnidre to dream of.] 
1623 CockeraM, Consoninat, to dreame. 


Consonance (kpnsénins). Also 5 -aunce. 
[a. 14th e. F. consonance (now consonnance), ad. 
L. consomdntia harmony, agreement, f. consondne- 
cm pr. pple. : see Consonant and -ANCE.] 

1. Correspondence of sounds in words or syllables ; 
recurrence of the same or like sounds, ¢.g. in a 
verse; = ASSONANCE 1. 

1s89 Petrennam Eng. Porsie wi. xvi. (Arb.) 184 By 
ysing like cases, tenses, and other points of consonance, 
which they called Ouroioteleton. 1593 Nornen Spec. Brit. 
t 10 Tranton..hnth no such semblable consonance with 
‘Trinobantum., a 1698 Temrte On Poetry (Seager), With 
allusions of words, or consonance of syllables. | 179 81 
er L. P. Gray Wks. IV. 306 ‘The ode is finish: - 
ore the ear has learned its measures, and consequently 
before it can receive pleasure from their consonance and 
recurrence. 1862 Marsn Lng. Laug. 4o1, I think the in- 
troduction of these consonances a very happy feature in Mr. 
Longfellow’s hexameters. 1871 R. F. Weymourn £xfd. 5 
Consonances are heard in such pairs of words as canonized, 
eternized. .dissolute, resolute. " oe 

2. Agreement of sonnds; pleasing combination 
ofsounds. (In later use with allusion to 3.) 

1594 Carew //uarte's Exant. Wits (1616) 228 To be called 
by a good surname, and a gracious Christian name, which 
may deliuer a pleasing consonance to the eare. 1728 
Tuomson Spring 2985 (x7 38) Winds and Waters flow‘d in con- 
sonance. 1814 ooree Roderick xv. 43 The quiet sound 
of gentle winds and waters with their lulling consonance, 


Han xv. Ixxi, Salmi..consommé. .purée. 


CONSONANCY. 


3. Afus. The sounding together of two notes in 
harmony ; the quality or fact of being Consonant 
or concordant. (Opposed to Dissonance.) 

1694 W. Hotper Harmony (1731) 59 Thus far the Rates 
and Measures of Consonance lead us on. 1751 Cuanpers 
Cye?. 8.4 Notes in consonance constitute harmony, as notes 
in succession constitute melody, 1784 J. Porrer Vire. 
Villagers 11.149 Joining several voices, or instruments, in 
consonance, 1881 Broabnouse Mus. Acoustics 291 Helm- 
holtz has well illustrated the consonance and dissonance 
of the various notes of the scale by a graphic illustration. 

b. A consonant ‘interval’ or combination of 


two notes, a concord, 

1624 Wotton Archit, (1672) 34 The two principal Conso- 
nances, that most ravish the ear, are..the fifth, and the 
octave. 1878 C. H. H. Parry in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 159 
Beats -are..most noticeahle in unisons and consonances. 
1884 Bosanquet Eucyel. Brit. XVII. 106/2 (Afusic), The 
definition of consonances as intervals which can be tuned 
free from beats lies at the basis of almost all music. 

4. Acoustics. The sounding of a body, eg. a 
tuning-fork, in sympathy with the vibration of an- 
other body of the same pitch sounded near it. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Ler. 

5. fig. Agreement, harmony, concord. (The ear- 
liest sense in Eng.) 

1430 Lvpa. Chron. Troy Prol., They write... by suche con- 
sonance That in theyr bokes was no variaunce. 192 A. 
Dav Lug. Secretarie 1.(1625)31 The consonance and agree." 
ment they have either with reputation or dignity. 1623 
Favine Theat, [/ott. u. xiii. 201 With whom they have con- 
sonance enough in manners. 1854 Marion HarLanp sl Jone 
x, Consonance of feeling and sentiment. 

b. Phr. Zn consonance with. | 
1828 Srark Zlem, Nat, Hist. 11. 492 The discoveries of 
hilosophy are in consonance with the details .. given 

in the Sacred Writings, 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks, 
Char. xiv. 347 She is merely acting in consonance with her | 
husband’s expressed wish. 

Consonancy (kensdhinsi). Obs. or arch. [ad. 
L. consondntia : see prec. and -ancy.] 

1. Agreement or pleasing combination of sounds ; 
harmony, concord, 

1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) II. 203 Tubal of Caym 
was fyndere of consonancie and of musyk. 1665 GLANVILL 
Sceps. Sci. vi. 29 A multitude of Musical Consonancies, 
1694 W. Hover //armony (1731) 31 Consonancy and Dis- 
sonancy are the Result of the Agreement, mixture or unit- 
ing (or the contrary) of the undulated Motions of the Air or 
Medium, caused by the Vihrations by which the sounds of | 
distinct ‘lunes are made. 1870 Rosset Badl. § Sout. (1881) 
217 And mute before The house of Love, hears through the 
alee door His hours elect in choral consonancy. 

2. Quality of being consonant or accordant; 
agrecment, accord, harmony. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. &. xix, viii. (1495) 867 By 
proporcion and consonancie and acorde of colour. 1581 

“Bett Haddou's Ausw. Osor. 443, Sweete agreable 
consonancye of Authors. 1602 Suaxs. //aut. u. ii. 295 Let | 
mee coniure you by the rights of our fellowship, by the con- 
sonancy of our youth. 1692 Sir ‘T. P. Bount Ess. 149 Such 
a Consonancy, and Uniformity of Judgment. 1759 B. 
Smuuuneet. Mise. Tracts p. xxiv, A system which is obscure 
merely from its consonancy to nature. 1782 Exiz. Bower 
Geo. Bateman 1. 107 Bateman’s honest heart, good sense. . 
brilliant conversation, from their consonancy with her own, 
had rivetted the. .affections of Cecilia. 1833 Lame Elsa, 
Amicus Rediv., Had he been drowned in Cam, there would 
have been consonancy in it. 

tb. A ‘harmony’, Obs. rare. 

1577 Hanmer Ane, Eccl. /list. (1619) 73 Who patched 
together, I wot not what kind of mangled consonancy of 
the Gospels. 

3. Rescmblance or correspondence of sound in 
words or syllables. 

1658 W. Burton /tin. Anton. 45 [For] Vindomora, he sends 
us to Vanduara, in Scotland, meerly for some very small 
Consonancy in the names. ¢1775 Hurp Marks Imitatfou 
{R.), These consonancies chyming in the writer’s head. 

b. (See quot.) 

1856 J. Wittiams Gram. Edeyrn § 1796 What is con- 
sonancy? ‘The correspondence of consonants, and counter- 
change of vowels, if 


Consonant (kpnsénant), 2. Also 7-8 -ent. 
[a. 14th c. F. consonant (now consonnant, after 
sonner), ad, I., consondnt-em, pr. pple. (also used 
as adj.) of consondre to sound together, be har- 
monious, f. con- together + sondre to Sovnn.] 

A, adj. 

1. In agrecment, accordance, or harmony; agree- 
able, accordant (¢o) ; agreeing, consistent (with). 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. w. xi. 260 Thy raysons ben 
Consonaunte. 1550 Lae Apel. 55 (R.) A confourme and 
Consonant ordre. 1563 /Joweilies u. Rebellion 1. (1859) 561 
With one consonant heart and voice. 1611 Sprep //ist. 
Gt, Brit. vi. x. 83 This life and death nothing at al conso- 
nant or agreeahle. 

b. Const. Zo, zo (an accepted standard), 


1491 Caxton Vitas Patr.1. Ixi. (W. de W. 1495) 113 3/2 
The deuyll seenge that his ye was not consonaunt 
tohis wordes. 1§35 Act 27 Hen. VIII, ¢. 2681 A speche 
nothing like ne consonant to the natural mother tonge 
vsed within this realme, 1628 Coxe Ou Litt. Pref., The 
opinion is consonant to law. 1664 H. More Afys¢. fuig., 
Apfel. 500 Divine Truth will be found every-where con- 
sonant to itself, 1709 Hearne Collect. 11. 327 The Doc- 
trine of them is certainly consonant to our articles and 
Homilies. 1865 Grote Plato I. iv. 146 This seems more 
consonant to the language of Diogenes Laertius. | 

ce. Const, with, 


ersss Harrsriety Divorce Hew. VIZT (1878) 236 If the 


| 
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marriage... were not consonant with the laws. 1597 HOOKER 
Eccl, Pol. v. \xvii. § 12 That wherewith the writings of all 
antiquity are consonant, 1678 MarveLL Growth Popery 
Whs. I. 574 Like the harinony of the spheres, so consonant 
with themselves, although we cannot hear the musick. 
1749 Fievpinc Tou: Foues (1775) 25 She.. first sounded 
their inclinations, with which her sentiments were always 
strictly consonant. 1857 GLapstone Gleanings VI. xii. 73 
It is entirely consonant with the doctrine of St. Paul. 1867 
Tutrocu Ang. Purit. iii. 377 It will be more .. consonant 
with our aim to endeavour to characterise, etc. 


+d. advb, Obs. 


1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 180/3 The chylde. .gaue his cryes 
consonaunte unto his moder. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ef. 251 Full of yeares..according to the Etymology of 
Festus, and consonant unto the History: 1744 Harris 
Three Treat. uv. u. (1765) 197 Hear him, consonant to this, 
in another Place asserting. 
| +2. ?Agrecable to reason or circumstances ; 
suitable. OAs. 

1491 Act 7 fleu, Vil, ¢c. 12 Preamh., His Highnes 
semeth most convenient and consonant to preserve the pos- 
sessions of the Crown. .without any severaunce. 1613 R.C. 
Table Aliph. (ed. 3), Consonaut, agreeable, likely. 

+3. In agreement with itsclf, consistent. Ods. 

a 1556 Cranmer JVs. I. 19 She sheweth herself alway 
uniformand consonant. «1600 Hooker Asi. to Travers 
Wks, IT. 693 The true consonant meaning of sentences not 
understood is brought tolight. 1655 Diaces Com. el mbass. 
392 It might have pleased her Majestic to have kept a con- 
sonant course there. 1744 Harris 7hree 7'reat. Wks. 
(1841) 81 To live agreeably to some one single and conso- 
nant scheme or purpose. 

4. Of sounds or music: Marmonious. 

m515 Barctay Fgloges (1570) Civ’2 It..is to one 
pleasaunt To heare good reason and ballade consonant. 
¢x800 K. Waite Rem, (1837) 386 An euphonious melody 
and consonent cadence. 18971 Swinscrne Songs bef. Sui- 
rise, To W, Whitman 1g With consonant ardors of chords 
‘That pierce men’s souls as with swords. 

b. Jus. Concordant ; constituting a concord or 
consonance. 

1609 Dowzann Oruith. Microl, 78 Out of the mean in. 
equalitie. .doe proceed consonant Sounds. 1760 StiLES Aue, 
Grk. Music in Phil. Trans. LL. 705 A consonant system. . 
whose extreme or comprehending sounds were consonant. 
1860 J. Goss Harmony iv.g A Chord. .is named a Concord 
when all the notes form consonant intervals to each other. 
{bid., The consonant intervals, or Consonances, are the 
major and minor 3d, perfect 4th and sth, major and minor 
6th, perfect 8ve, and unison. 1884 Bosangvet in Aucyce. 
Brit. XVII. 106/1 (A/zséc), Other consonant intervals. 

5. Of words, cte.: Agreeing or alike in sound. 

¢1645 Howext ZLe?t. (1650) 1. 60 Our bards .. hold agno- 
minations, and enforcing of consonant words or syllables 
one upon the other, to be the greatest elegance. 882 
Patcrave in Spenser's Wks. (ed. Grosart) IV. p. lvii, 
Spenser manages the four consonant rhymes required in 
each stanza with wonderful ease. 

+6. Of the nature of a consonant. Oés. rare. 

17st Harris Herines Wks. (1841) 210 The articulations so 
produced are called consonant, because they sound not of 
themselves.. but at all times in company with some aunili- 


ary vowel, 

Consonant kpnsénant), sd. [a. 13-14th c. F. 
consonant (pl. -avs), ad. L. consondnt-em, sb. use 
(sc. consonants tittera) of pr. pple.: see prec. Lat. 
had also in same sense consona (sc. /ftera), whence 
mod.F, consonne.] 

1. An alphabetic or phonetic element other than 
a vowel ; an elementary sound of speech which in 
the formation of a syllable is combined with a 
vowel. Applied both to the sounds and to the 
letters (the latter being the historically prior use). 

While a vowel sound is formed in the larynx, and only re- 
ceives its special quality by the conformation of the oral 
cavity through which it is sounded, a consonant sound is 
halle or mainly produced in the mouth, or the mouth and 
nose. Vowels thus consist of pure voice or musical sound 3 
consonants are either simple noises or noises combined in 
various degrees with voice. But a noise may itself be of 
a continuous and rhythmical character, as a friction, trill, 
hiss, or buzz, and those consonants in which this is markedly 
the case approach closely to vowels, and may perform 
the function of a vowel ina syllable. Hence ‘ the boundary 
between vowel and consonant, like that between the dif. 
ferent kingdoms of nature, cannot be drawp with absolute 
definiteness, and there are sounds which may helong to 
either’ (Sweer Haudbh. Phonetics § 164. And there is in 
the consonants a regular gradation from those which come 
nearest to vowels and may function as vowels, to those 
which are most remote, and pever so function. From this 
point of view, elementary sounds have been classed as (1) 
vowels, (2) semi-vowels (Eng. y and w), (3) liquids (1, IY, r\, 
(4) nasals (m, n, ny, ps (5) fricatives or spirants, voice (v, 3, 
2, 3, y and breath (f, b, s, J, x), (6) mutes or stops, voice (b, 
d, g), and é6reath (p, t, k), Class 2are more strictly the vowels 
7, #, functioning as consonants, and classed as consonants} 
classes 3, 4, 5, are capable, in a decreasing measure, of 
functioning as vowels; only class 6 have the consonantal 
function exclusively, f: t, &, being the most typical conson- 
ants. The use of the liquids and nasals as vowels or sonants 
is a prominent feature in Indogermanic Phonology. (See 
Vowet.) Consonants may also be classed, according to the 
part of the mouth where they are formed, into Iabials (p, b, 
f, v, in, w), dentals, palatals, gutturals, and other minor 
groups. (See these i), In the Roman alphabet (with 
its Greek accessions}, the historical vowels are a, ¢, 7, 0, t, 
¥; down to the 16-17th c., ¢ and w were used both as 
vowels and consonants, a double function served by y and 
sv in various modern languages. " 

a. Applicd to the letters (solcly or chiefly). 

¢1308 Sat, People Kildare 18 in E. Eug. Poents (1862) 153 
pis uers is imakid wel Of consonans and wowel. 1530 
Paxser. Introd. 20 Consonantes written for kepying of trewe 


CONSONANTNESS. 


orthographie, and levyng of them unsounded in pronuncia- 
tion. 1589 Purrenuam Aug. Poesie u. (Arb.) 128 To pro- 
long the sillable which is written with double consonants. 
¢ 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 11 A consonant isa letter 
symbolizing a sound articulat that is broaken with the 
tuiches of the mouth. 1727 W. Matuer bag. A/co's Comp, 
10 The two Consonants that may begin Words, are ‘Thirty in 
Nunther .. As in BI, Br, Ch... Gn, Gr, Kn .. ‘Th, Tw, Wh, 
Wr. 1823 Sir B. Bropie Crystallog. 103 ‘The vowels A 
F. 10, are used to designate the solid angles; some of the 
consonants, BC DF GH, to designate the primary edges. 
1867 A. J. Evus 2. E, Pronunc. 1. iii. 184 According to the 
present usages of English speech Y and W are consonants 
when preceding a vowel as in ye, woe. 1891 Pitman 
Manual Phouogr, 46 'Yhe consonants of a word must be 
written [in shorthand] without lifting the pen, 
b. Applied to the sounds. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commi, (1878) 4, I have scat. 
tered here and there some iarring notes and harsh conso- 
nants, vntunable to a modest eare. 1751 Jounson Rambler 
No. 8875 The difference of harmony arising principally 
from the collocation of vowels and consonants. 1871 Rosy 
Lat, Gram, 1. §1 Interruption [of the breath] by complete 
contact, or compression by approximation of certain parts 
of the organs, or vibration of the tongue or uvula, produces 
consonants, 1877 Swrer //andbk. Phouetics § 99 A con- 
sonant is the result of audible friction, squeezing or stopping 
of the breath in some part of the mouth (or occasionally of 
the throat). .Consonants can..be breathed as well as voiced, 
the mouth configuration alone being enough to produce a 
distinct sound without the help of voice, 

te. Axmorously, with allusion to the etymo- 
logical scnse ‘ sounding together’. Ods. 

1607 Walkincton Off, Glass Pref., Like the foole, a Con- 
sonant when hee should be a Mute. 

+ 2. Agreement, accordance ; = CONSONANCE 8. 

e400 Apol. Loll. 9 pis consonaunt is vnknowen 10. be 
Japer. 1618 M. Barer //orsemanshif 1. 18 Loyne two 
parrallel lines together, they make a true consonant. 

+3. Musical harmony or agreement of sounds, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 38/4 lubal.. was the fynder of 
musyke that is to saye of consonantes of acorde. 

th. Mus. = Coxsonxance 3b. Obs. 

‘1694 W. Hotper /farmony (1731) 113 As we Naturally by 
the Judgment of our Kar, own, and rest in the Octave, as 
the chief Consonant. 1712 STEELE Spect. No. 334 24 Those 
Numbers which produc'd Sounds that were Consonants, 

4, attrib. and Cond, (in sense 1), as consonant 
diphthong, consonant-dropping, ete. 

1862 M. Hornixs //awasi 65 The Hawaiian alphabet. .is 
so destitute of consonant diphthongs that the natives can- 
not pronounce two consonants together. 1888 Swrer Zing. 
Sounds 27 Many .. consonant-droppings are no doubt due 
to the .. principle of economy in distinction, /4/d¢ , Con- 
sonant-smoothing is analogous to that of vowels. 1889 
Pirman Manual Phonogr. § 64 The simple articulations /, 
4, t, d, ete., are often closely united with the liquids 2 and 
», forming a kind of consonant diphthong. 

Consonantal (kynsdneental), a. [f. prec. sb. 
+-AL.J Of, relating to, or of the nature of, a 
consonant ; consisting of or characterized by con- 
sonants. 

1795 W.Tavtor in Monthly Rev, XVII. 410 All the simple 
sounds, vowel and consonantal. 1872 H. Seencer Princ. 
Psychol. 1... vi. 113 Delicate consonantal modifications. 
1882 All Year Round XXIX, 447 Due to the similarity of 
the consonantal outline for the two words in..shorthand. 

Consonantic (kynséne-ntik), a rare. [f. as 
prec. + -1C, after vocalic. In mod.F. consonnant- 
2gue.J Of the nature or character of a consonant. 

1863 Avrrecut in Chambers Encycl. V.575/2 Consonantic 
bases, or, of the vocalic, those which end in x (z), a vowel of 
a decided consonantic quality, are most apt to preserve the 
inflections in their unaltered form. 

Consonantism (kp:nsénanti:z’m). [f. Con- 
SONANT 56, + -I8M. In mod.F. consonnantisme.] 
Usc of consonants; thc system of consonants be- 
longing to a particular language, or their spccial 
character ; a consonant formation, 

1873 Fare Philol, Eug, Tongue (ed. 2) 132 The sound of 
the zu may be described as a consonantism resulting from 
the collision of z with another vocalic sound. 1888 
Atheuzutn 25 Feb. 240/1 To shake the confidence of scholars 
in the primitiveness of the Sanskrit consonantism. 

Consonantize (kgnsdnantaiz), v. [f. as prec. 
+ -IZE.] ¢rans. To turn (a vowel) into a con- 
sonant (e.g. 2 into w); to make consonantal. 
So Con:sonantiza‘tion, making into a consonant. 

1877 Sweet Phonetics g The French (w)is narrow, the Eng- 
lish wide, the former being consonantized (x), the latter (u). 
1879 H. Nico in Eucyed. Brit, (ed. 9) IX, 632/1 French.. 
always rejecting, absorbing, or consonantizing the vowel 
of the last syllable but one, if unaccented. 

Consonantly (kp:nsdnintli), adv. [f. Con- 
SONANT @ + -1L¥2,} In consonance, agreement, 
accord, or harmony; agreeably, harmoniously, 
consistently. Const. to, wth. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 829/2 All y° olde holy 
doctours..write..so consonantly togither against al kindes 
of scismes and heresies. 1647 Diccrs Unlawf. Taking 
Arms 135 There are who answer .. not altogether conso- 
nantly to what Saint Paulaimed at. 1777 Robertson /is¢. 
Amer, II. vu. 308 Consonantly to the same ideas, punish- 
ment followed the trespass. 1791-1823 D’Israeti Cur, 
Lit. etl 269/r Harmonious ranged, and consonantly just. 
1876 G. Mrrepitn Beauch. Career. xix. 310 It chimed too 
consonantly with a feeling of Beauchamp’s. 

Co-nsonantness. rare—°. [f. as prec. + NESS.] 
State or quality of being consonant, consonancy. 

1730-6 Baiey (folio), Coxsonantness, conformity, agree- 
ableness to or with. Hence in J., and mod. Dicts, 


CONSONATE. 


+ Consonate, a. Ods. [f. assumed L. *con- 
sonat-us (cf. next), as pa. pple. of consondre: see 
CoNnSONANT.] = CONSONANT a. 

1649 Bounds Publ, Obed. 42 Meanes..consonate to equity 
and true to religion, 1651 Fuller's Abel Rediv., Life 
Pareus (3867) 11. 333 Opinions..consonate to the Scrip- 
tures. 

Co’nsonate, v. rare. 
stem of consonare to sound together.] 
sound in sympathy. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Consonating, possessing the properties 
of consonance [i. e. ‘ the production of sound ina ly such 
as a tuning fork, by the vibration of another body of similar 
tone near it"). " 

Consona'tion. nonce-wd. [ad. late L. consond- 
“ién-em (Cassiodorus), n. of action f. consondre : 
see Consonant.] A pounding together. 

1889 Lougonan's Mag. May 10 They [bells] make all to- 
gether .. such a ringing, resonant, rol ay consonation. 

+ Consone, 54. Obs. rare. [a. OF. consone con- 
sonant, unanimous, ad. L. conson-us Consonovs.] 
(See quack) 

1 OwLAND Oraith. Aficrol. 79 Of not-Vnisons, some 
are aquisons, some Consones .. Consones are those, which 
yield a compound or mingled Sound. 

Conso'ne, 2. rare. [ad. F. consonner, L. conso- 
ndre.] intr. To be consonant. Hence + Con- 
sowning ///. a., consonant. 

1873 M. Couns Sq. Silchester's Whim WII. xiii 125 
Hoping it was consonant with good strong orthodox Uni- 
tarianism. Let_us hope it consoned. 

1502 ArNo1.D Chron. (1811) 10 [An] interpretacion to reson 
and good feith consow[n]yng. 

Consonifica‘tion. vare. [ad. mod.F. conson- 
nification, n. of action from paste al f. con- 
sonne, ad. L. consona a consonant.) ‘Turning into 
a consonant, making consonantal. 

any F. F. Rocer /atrod. O. french 20 A copsonnification 
of the «. 

Consonous (kp'ns’nas’, a. rare. ? Obs. [a. L. 
conson-us sounding togethcr in harmony, harmo- 
nious, f, con- + -son-us -sounding, f. son-e«s sonnd.] 

1. Sounding together harmoniously, harmonious. 

1654 CHar.eton Physiol, 357 If the two strings be Con- 
sonous though but in the less perfect Consonance of a Fifth. 
1730-6 Baitry (folio’, Consonous, of the same tune or sound, 
agreeing in sound; also agreeable, very like. 1755 Jonn- 
SON, Consonous, agreeing in sound; symphonious. 1868 H. 
Mortry Note to Spect. No. 116 Not only that they [hounds] 
should be fleet, but also ‘ well-tongued and consonous.’ 

+2. =Consonant a. 1. Obs. 

1660 H. More lyst. Godliness 520 So will it also appear 
still more. .cousonous to Reason. 

+ Consopite, v. Ods. (erron. in Dicts. conso- 
piate.) [f. L. consdpiz- ppl. stem of consdpire to 
lull to sleep, f. con- intensive + séffre to lull to 
sleep, co-radicate with sop-or deep sleep; the L. 
stem sop- (:—swep-) is cognate with Teut. scvef- 
in swefen sleep, dream.] rans. To lay or lull to 
sleep ; to quiet, compose ; to stupefy. (Usually fiz.) 
I{cnce Co-nsopited f//. a., Co-nsopiting. 

{1643 Cockrram, Consopiated, lulled asleepe. 1657 /'hys. 
Dict., Consopiated, {ull'd asleep. 1775 Asi, Consopiate (not 
sufficiently authorized), to lay to sleep.} 

1647 H. Mork Song of Soul u. iii. 11. xxxvii, To consopite 
Or quench this false light of bold phansies fire. 1650 
Cnarteton Paradoxes 41 That spirituall sensation in the 
Magnet is consopited and layd asleep. 1657 ToMLinson 
Renou's Disp. 657 Narcoticks .. consopite the senses. 1668 
Ilowr “less. Righteous (1825) Si It .. attenuates the con- 
sopiting fumes. 1685 H. More /(ustr. 120 The consopiting 
of the natural or carnal powers. 

+ Co'nsopite, #//. a. Obs. [ad. L. consipit-us, 
pa. pple. of consdpires sec prec.] Laid to sleep. 

1647 If. More Seng of Soul u. iii. in, xliii, Its clamorous 
tongue thus being consopite. 1664 — Afyst. /n2g. 227 The 
external Senses. .being in a manner consopite. 

+Consopition. O¢s. [ad. L. consipition-em, 
n. of action from consépire: see prec.] <A laying 
or lulling to slecp. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. 105 Procure the consopition of the 
confusion of the vitall Archeus. 1659 H. Morr /onmort. 
Soud (1662) 150 The Excitation or Consopition of Powers 
and Faculties. 1724 Pore Let. to Dighy 12 Aug. Wks. 
1737 VI. 99 A total consopition of the senses. [Quoted b 

. and R, from some erroneous ed., as consopiation, whic 

as been copied in later Dicts.] 

+ Conso'rce. Obs. rare. [a. OF. consorce:—L. 
consortia, pl. of consortium partnership, fellow- 
ship: see agai Fellowship, company. 

usta //elyas in Thoms £. £, Prose Rom. (1858) HI. 113 
Traytre wenest thou to make me of thy consorce. 

Consort (kgnsgit), 56.1 [a. F. consort, fem. 
consorte mate, fellow, partner, wife (=It., Sp. cov- 
Sorte), ad. L. consors, -ortem sharing property in 
common, sharer, partner, collcaguc, comrade, f. 
con- together + sors, sortem lot. (Orig. conso'rt.)] 

+1. A partner, companion, mate; a colleague 
in office or authority. OQds. 

1419 J. Avcetek in Ellis Orig, Lett, 1. 2, 1. 70 The Maire 
and his consortes havyth y rendyd yowre size. 1592 GREENE 
Upst. Courtierin Hart. Misc. (Malh.), 11, 219 To secke 
good consorts and companions, ¢ 15 
Malta v, Wks, (Rtldg.)177 Now, as for Calymath and his 
consorts, Here have I made a dainty gallery. 1598 03. 
Jonson Fv. Afan yn {/um.1.i, Lscorne it, 1..to be aconsort 
for cuery hum-drum, 1624 Cart. Smitu Virginia i, xii. 


[f. I. consonat-, ppl. 
inlr. To 
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94 Adam and Francis his two consorts were fled. 1629 Mas- 
SINGER Picture v. iii, ‘Take the advice of your learn‘d con- 
sort, 1667 Mitton /, £, 1. 963 With him Enthron’d Sat 
Sable-vested Night, eldest of things, The consort of his 
Reign. 1734 Nortu Lives I. 99 Consorts and coadjutors, 
as well as adversaries in business, 1755 MacENs /nsurances 
I. 295 The said Capt. Charles Alden and Lazaro Damiani 
bese, ea in Wie is ( ) 

. transf, and fig. Obs. (exc, as fig. to 3). 

3607 WALKINGTON Oft. Glass 48 This wit £5. a consort 
with vegan 1658 Suxcspy Diary (1336) 214 Make de- 
vout <s your discreet Consorts, 1667 Mitton /. Z. xu 
526 What will they then But force the Spirit of Grace it 
self, and binde His consort Libertic. 1833 1. Taytor Fanat, 
i, 5 That love which is to be tbe consort of knowledge. 

. A ship sailing in company with another. 

1602 Waaner 4/5, Eng. xi. Ixii. (1612) 272 Then Chan- 
celor, his onely ship remayping of that fleete .. sailes with 
his consorts to meete. 1628 Dicsy Voy, Afedtt. (1868) 26, 
I carried out three lightes fore and aft, that if I passed by 
my consortes they might see them. 1748 Anson's Voy. u. 
vy. 179 At the beginning of this chace the Centuriop ran 
her two consorts out of sight. 1820 Scoressy A rctic Regions 
1. 78. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xx. (1856) 155 Our con- 
sort, the Rescue..had shared in this discovery. 

3. A partner in wedded or parcntal relations; 
a husband or wife, a spouse. Used in conjunction 
with some titles, as gueen-consorl, the wife of a 
king; so dtng-consort, prince-consort (the latter the 


title of Prince Albert, husband of Queen Victoria). 

1634 W. Woop New Eng, Prosp. Ded. Note, Your selfe, 
and your vertuous Consort. 1 4 Cuas. I in Rushw. 
fist, Coll. (1692) 1, 1, 521 His dearest Consort the Queen, 
and his dear daugbter the Princess Mary. E. Cuas- 
BERLAYNE Sf. Gt. Grit. 1. (1684) 220 whe Queen. ‘onsort also 
doth the like to divers poor Women. 1 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4126/2 The Envoy was. .introduced to the Empress Consort. 
1732 LepiarD Sethos I. x. 406 Her Consort still persuaded 
her to enjoy the diversions cute court. 1788 Weszey Wks. 
(1872) VI. 299 Unless we should place our consorts and our 
children on an equal footing with them [our parents]. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. goo A queen consort could not be 
seised to a use. 1845 STEPHEN Laws Eng. 11, 262 The 
Queen, whether regnant or consort. 1861 Court Circular 
13 Dec., Windsor Castle, Dec. 13.. His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort passed a restless night. 

b. Used of animals. 

a7e0 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 142 In June the males return 
to shore, and by August are pret by their consorts, 1834 
Mepwin Aagler in Wales 1.132 At the very first cast, I 
hooked the consort of the fish I had taken the day before. 

+ Consort (kpnsfit), 54.2 Obs, [n. of action from 
Consort v, and, like the vb., accented comso-rt by 
all the poets till ¢1612: cf? resort, accord, etc. 
(A rare OF. consorle ‘ union, company, coterie’, 
cited by Godef. from a single writer, can hardly 
have had any connexion with this.) In the tnusical 
uses (senses 3-6), however, there can be no doubt 
that consort was from the beginning an erroneous 
representation of F. concert, It. concerto: this un- 
familiar foreign word being, from similarity of 
pronunciation, confounded with the familiar one, 
with sense 2 of which it had contiguity of mean- 
ing. Lut in the course of the 18th c. the correct 
form concert gradually took its placc.] 

I. Connected with Consort 2, 
1. A number of people consorting together; a 


fellowship, partnership, company. 

1584 R. Scor Discom. Wricher. vt. iii, 94, 20 women of 
that consort .. were poisoned. 1591 Snaks. Tivo Gent. Ww. 
i. 64 What saist thou? Wilt thou of our consort? Say 
I, and be the captaine of vs all. 1598 Bacon Sacr, Medit. 
vii, (Arb.) 117 It is for the good of the Church, that there bee 
consorts of men freed from the cares of this world. 1601 
Hotcann tiny If, 541 Among a consort or company of 
other virgins. 3654 Winscr Zootomia 483 Hera yoe 
may heare the concent of a Consort of Authors. 1708 £7, 
Theophrast, 130 There is hardly such another pest in a 
cominonwealth as a consort of parasites. 

b. A company of ships sailing together. 

asgt G. Fretcnra Russe Comurw. (Hak ~~ rr About 17 
or 13 fleete of them .. which divide themselves into divers 
companies, five or six boates in a consort. 1611 Cotcr. 
s.¥. Conserve, Navires de conserve, ships of a Fleet, or of 
one consort, 1653, 1699 [see d.]. . 

ce. Socicty, company. Of consort: social. 

1607 WALKINGTON Oft. Glass 68 A solein monastick life, 
never .. delighted with consort. 1675 Evetyn Serra (1729) 
23 Our Junipers and Cypress..are trees of Consort, and 
thrive not well alone. : 

a. /1 consort: in partncrship; in company. 

1611 Bipte 2 Aiugs vii. 16 marg., Jehoram .. began to 
reign in consort with his father. 1626 Bacon Sy/va Marg. 
notes, $$ x to. 17. Experiments in Consort, -— §$ 24 to 35. 
Experiment 7. 3653 Hl. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav, 
xlix. 189 To give advice to the Ships of Bengala, that they 
should come all carefully in consort together. 1668 Gian- 
vite Plus Ujtra 52 Instances must be .. examined singly 
and in consoit, 1699 Roseats Voy. Levant 13 These Cor- 
sairs go sometimes in Consort two or three together. 1731 
Rape of Helen i, 20 When you in consort Iript Phalacra’'s 
green. 


2. Accord; 


to Consort z, ‘ 

3890 Srensae F. Q.1, xiL 4 The people. .To him assembled 
wiles full pee 1sor Proud, Raigue K. John u. 
(1631) 78 Why shines the Sunne to fauour this consort? 
162a Bacon /fen, V1, 246 If you shall change Lewis the 
twelfth for Lewis the Eleuenth :—then the Consort is more 
perfect. 1655 Futter Cd. /fist, u. vi. § 30 Ie is reported 
to have entailed (by Heaven's Consort) an hereditary Ver- 
tue on his Successours, 


‘ee concurrence. [Related 
J 


{ 
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CONSORT. 


b. /a consort; in accord; in concert (with 
which it finally blends). 

1634 Foro #. Warbeck ut, ii, 1'll_lend you mirth, sir, If 
you will be in consort. 1729 T. Cooke Taées, &c. 43 In 
Consort to my Friend my Passions move. 1993 Lp. Auck- 
LanD Corr, (861) III. 10 A cordial disposition .. to act in 
consort with me. 

II. =Concerr of music. : 

3. The accord or harmony of several instru- 
ments or voiccs playing or singing in tune. 

1587 Fremixc Contn, {f/olinshed 111. 1552/2 Both by 
voice apd instruments of consort. [1588 R. Parke tr. 
AMendoza's Hist. China 173 Divers instruments, whereon 
they played with great consort, some one time and some an 
other.] 154 Prayrorp Skill Afus. uu. 99 The Tenor-Viol 
is an excellent inward Part, and much used for Consort. 
1695 Brackmoar Pr. Arth. 1v. 66 Choice Instruments .. in 
sweet melodious Consort joyn’d. 

b. (with @ and 7) A singing or playing in 
harmony; a harmonious combination of voices or 


instruments; the harmonious music so produccd, 

1586 Martowe rf Pt. Tamburl. vw. iv, Methinks "tis a 
great deal better than a consort of musick. 1591 SHaks. 
Two Gent. im. ii. 84 Visit by nigbt your Ladies chamber- 
window With some sweet Consort. 1604 T. Wricnt /'as- 
sions ¥, ii. 164 The church, for this same effect, vseth the 
Consorts of musical instruments. 1626 [see 6]. 1634 Sir 
T, Hersert Trav, 52 Their armes and legs were adorned 
with Bels, which with the other musique, made a consort. 
1705 Stanuorr Paraphr. 1. 295 The singing together Con- 
sorts of Praise. 1721 Appison Sect. No.5 p 3 The musick 
proceeded from a Consort of Flageflets and Bird-calls. 1883 
Cuaprect ip Aldis Wright's Nofes to Shaks, //en. V, v. il. 
263 (235) Some instruments, such as viols, violins, flutes, ete., 
were feonpety made in sets of four, which wben played to- 
gether formed a ‘consort’, [Hence, app., the erroneous 
statement that ‘consort of viols' was=Cuest of viols: cf. 
1880 Grove Dict, Afus. 1. 384.) 

@. fransf. and fig. 

1586 W. Massir Serm, Trafforde Marriage, There be 
foure parts in the commopwealth..when these foure partes 
agree in a sweet consort and melody. 1589 Nasne Adnond 
b, Talke of a Harmonie of the Churches .. 
heere would be a consort of knaueric. 1590 Srenser F. Q. 
111, i, go Wonder was to heare their [birds'] trim consort. 
1651 J. Flreakr] Agrifpa's Occ. Philos. 259 Vhe Tone of 

articulars, and proportionated Consorts obeyeth the nine 
Muses. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety xix. § 8 (1683) 366 A_ consort 
of plaudites, 1712 Appison Sect. No. 418 ? 7 His Consorts 
of Birds may be as full and harmonious. 

GQ. /2 consort; = in concert. 

16ar Quaates Esther Div. Poems (1717) 2 The crafty 
serpent and the fearful Hart Shall join in Consort, and eac 
bear a part. 1707 Curios. in Hush, & Gard. 24 If he join 
not in Consort with all the Creatures to praise their com- 
mon God. a1789 Burney ///ist, Afus, 1. viii. (ed. 2) 127 
Several parts. .sung in consort. 

4A St aes or set of musicians, vocal or in- 
strumental, making music together. d 

1587 Fieminc Cont, Holinshed U1. 1320/2 A full con- 
sort of musike, who plaid still verie dolefull musike. 
1606 Hotitanp Sueton. 262. 1616 BuLtoKar, Consort, a 
company, or a company of Musitions together, 1633 
G, Hersert Temple, Employment vi, Lord place me in 
thy consort ; give one strain To my rereed, 1656 Kart 
Monm. Advt. fr. Parnass. 320 The ignorant consort of 
trivial Fidlers. 1688 R. Homme Armonry i, 160/1 A Con: 
sort is many Musitians playing on several Instruments. 
31704 STEELE Lying Lover 1. (1747) 22 Each Consort vy"d 
by turns Which with most Melody shou'd charm our Ears. 
5. A musical entertainment in which a number 
of paaeaae take part: = CONCERT 4. 

16713 Evetvn Diary (1827) Il. 357 Sir Joseph .. gave us.. 
n handsome supper, and after supper a consort of music, 
1697 C'tess D'Aunoy's Trav, (1706) 258 There's not a Night 
sses without foure or five hundred Consorts of Musick, 
in several parts of the Town, 1708 Iearxe Collect. (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) II. 126 A Consort of Musick in y* Theatre, 
1947 Farley's Exeter Frnt. 24 Mar., At the large Musical 

Sa. wile be held _a Consort of Vocal and Instrumental 
Musick. 1774 Mas. Detany Zef.16Sept., I had rather hear 
it than any of their modern Operas and Consorts. 

6. attrib. 

1607 Dekker A'nts, Consur., To this consort-rome resort 
none but the children of Pk (poets and musitions). 1611 
Morcey (fz#/e), The First Booke of Consort Lessons. 1626 
Bacon Syéva § 278 In that Music which we call broken 
music or consort-music, some consorts of instruments are 
1674 PLavrorp S#il/ Afus. u.91 The 


sweeter than others, 
PRI, 


Viol ogee called) de Gambo, or Consort Viol. 
Trans. XVII. 69 In movements of Consort-Musick, 


Consort (kpnsf-it), v. [Found first in end of 
i6the. The origin and early history are obscure and 
complicated. It is possible that the differcht senses 
had two or even three different origins. Thus, 
branch J was app. formed on Consort 54.1, with the 
notion of ‘act as aconsort to’, Branch JJ cannot 
be separated from a simple verb Sort, very common 
from ¢ 1570 onwards in all the senses 3-6 below. 
In sense 3 there was obviously sometimes asso- 
ciation with L. sors, sortem, F. sort lot, fate, 
destiny. Branch III is intimately associated wilh 
Coysort 56.2, branch I. But even if thus origin- 
ally distinct, the senses appear to have been con- 
sidered as belonging to one word, and to have 
mutually influenced each other, for some uses 
combine the different ideas: cf. 4, 5, with 13 7 
with 3, 5,6. Cf. also obs. It. consordare ‘to con- 
sort together’ (Florio, 1611), f. consorte mate, 
consort. There werc also med.L. vbs. consorlare, 


CONSORT. 


-art, to lie adjacent, have common boundaries. No 
trace of the vb. appears in French, Old or New.] 

I. +1. trans. To accompany, keep company 
with; to escort, attend. Ods. 

1588 Suaxs, L. L. L. it. i. 178 Sweet health nnd faire 
desires consort your grace. 1609 Heywoon Brit. Troy 
xvi. iv, Ten thousand voluntary men unprest Consort him. 
1615 — Foure Jrentises Wks, 1874 11. 217 Wilt thou con- 
sort me, beare me company. ¢ 1611 CuapMaN /éiad vit. 389 
They in golden thrones Consorted other Deities, replete 
with passions. 1618 — Hesfod's Georg. 1. 309 Ill-com- 
plexion’d Spight Shall consort all the miserable plight Of 
men then living. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 12 
The sayd ship consorting another of a hundred tonnes. 

+2. To be a consort or spouse to, to espouse ; 


to have sexual commerce with. Ods. 

1615 CuarMan Odyss. 1. 429 And such as may consort with 
grace So dear a daughter of so great a race. 1618 — //e. 
siod’s Bk, Days 46 Yhe great Twentieth day Consort thy 
wife. 

II. 3. To associate in a common lot, to sort 
together (persons or things). Const. w7th. 

1588 R, Parke tr. A/endosa’s Ist. China 65 The other 
sort of souldiers are strangers, and are consorted for yeares 
or monethes to serue. 1593 Donne Saé. i. (R.), In this 
.- wooden chest, Consorted with these few hooks, let me lie 
In prison. 1596 M. Roypon Saad in Spenser's IVks, 
(Globe) 569/x Consort me quickly with the dead. 1670 Mitton 
Hist. Eng. u. Wks. (1851) 29 As it were consorted in the 
same desliny with the decrease and fall of vertue. 1833 T. 
Hamitton Sen A Mann. Amer. 1. vi. 147 He is consorted 
involuntarily with people to whom he is bound by no tie. 
1836 I. Taytor Phys. Th. Another Life (1857) 178 The 
heterogeneous elements .. consorted within the animal or- 
ganization. 1868 Miuman S¢. Paul’s 333 Atheism, with 
which it [Arminianism] was consorted in popular language. 

+4. ref. To associate oneself (with), to kcep 
company. Os. (Cf. ConsorTED, quot. 1588.) 
1594 J. Kinc Jonas (1618) 136 They had entertained and 

consorted themselues with disobedient Ionas. 1599 B. 
Jonson Ev, Man out of JIum. u. vi, That you can consort 
yourselves with such poor Seam-rent Fellows. 1607 DEKKER 
West. Hoe t Wks. 1873 11. 287 Your consorting your 
selfe with Nohle men..hath vndone vs. 1633 Br. Haus. 
Hard Texts N. T. 209, 1 have written to you. .not to con- 
Sort yourselves in the company of inordinate Christians. 
1692 Locke Educ. (1727) § 212 When he begins to consort 
himself with men, and thinks himself one. 

5. intr. To associate, to join or keep company. 

1588-98 Hack.uyt Voy. 1. 1. 222 All these consorted to 
goe to Goa together, and I determined to goe with them, 
and caused a palanchine to he made for me of canes. _ 163 
Be. Hath Hard Te.vts N. 7. 141 Consorting in their frugal 
and temperate meales. 1680 H. More Afocal. Afpoc. 170 

Toconsort together. 1816 Soutitey Poet's Pilger. 1. 33 So 
we consorted here as seemed best. 1847 Emerson Poewts, 
Saadi Wks. (Bohn) 1. 472 Men consort in camp and town, 
But the poet dwells alone. 1873 Browninc Red Cott, Nt.- 
cap t95 O friend, who makest warm my wintry world, And 
wise my heaven, if there we consort too! 

b. Const. with ; also of ships. 

1590 Suaks, Afids, N. un. ii. 386 They..must for aye con- 
sort with hlack-hrowd night. 1605 — Jdich. 1. ie 141 
Let’s not consort with them. 1621 Binte Acts xvii.4. 1667 
Mitton P. ZL. 1x. 954 If Death Consort with thee, Beath is 
to mee as Life. 1697 Damprer Voy. (1698) I. 39 We sailed 
from hence .. we consorted, hecause Captain Yanky..was 
afraid the French would take away his Bark. 175x Jounson 
Rambler No, 141 P 10, 1 consorted with none that looked 
into hooks. 1824 W, Irvine 7. Trav. 1. 314 [He] kept 
loose company and consorted with actors. 1848 Macautay 
Hist, Eng. 11. 609 They consorted with Lutherans. 

ce. To have intercourse with. (? related to 2.) 
ex600 Timon 1. ¥. (1842) 18 Louelie Venus sported And 
with Mars consorted. 1868 J. H. Biunt Ref CA. Eng. 1. 
108 He ceased to consort with her. 1886 Law Times 
LXXXI. 178/2 The damages he has sustained by some man 
consorting with his wife. A 
6. To accord, agree, harmonize: a. fo; b. with. 
1599 Warn. Faire Wom. 1. 447 Neither time Nor place 
consorted to my mind, 1641 Hinve ¥ Brven vii. 25 A 
odly young woman .. well consorting to himselfe and his 
jonne, 1854 Syp. Dosrtt Balder xvi. 67 So that like to 
like consort. 

1607 WALKINGTON Oft. Glass iv. (1664) 55 Sorrow carries 
too pale a visage, to consort with his Claret Deity. 1634 
R. i Saterne's Regi, Pref. 2 That which consorts with 
their Nature. 1863 Mrs. C. Carker Skaks. Char. xiv. 364 
The decoration of the poetry, consorting .. with the rural 
simplicity of the subject. 1866 Mitt in Edin. Rev. CX XIII. 
362 It did not consort with his idea of scientific government. 

TIT. (Cf. Consort sb.2 11.) 
+7. To combine in musical harmony ; to play, 
sing or sound together. (¢rans. and tnir.) Obs, 
1590 Spenser /, Q. 11. xii. 70 All that pleasing is to living 
eare Was there consorted in one harmonee. 1892 SHAKs. 
Rom. & Jui. m1. i. 51 Heere’s my fiddlesticke, heere’s that 
shall make you daunce. Come consort. 1598 SytvesTER 
Du Bartas 1._v. (1641) 43/2 Suffer, at least, to my sad 
dying voyce, My dolefull fingers to consort their noise. 
1616 Drumm. //ymn True Happiness, To haue the wit 
and will Consorting in one straine. 1633 G. Hersert 
Temple, Easter iii, Consort both heart and lute, and twist 
asong Pleasant and long. 1662 ‘fp Tatuam Agua Tri. 3 
The Watermen who are continually in action, consort into 
this Song, heing set for three parts. 1694 W. Ho1pEr 
Harmony (1731) 48 If the Length of A be to that of B as 3 
to 2, and consequently the Vibrations as 2 to 3, their Sounds 
will consort in a Fifth. @1734 Nortu Lives 11. 88 He had 
an Taspaighord at his bed-chamber-door, which a friend 
touched to his voice. But he cared not for a set of masters 
to consort it with him. 

+ Conso‘rtable, ¢. Ods. [f. prec. vb. + -ABLE.] 
Capable of consorting together or of being con- 
sorted ; companionable, comparable. 

Vor. TI. 
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1648 W. Mountacur Devout £ss. 98 (T.) A good con- 
science, and a good courtier, are consortahle. 1651 Redig. 
'otton, 23 Inthe growth of their Fortunes the Duke was 
a little the swifter and much the greater .. Therin I must 
confesse much more consortahle to Charles Brandon, 

+Consorta‘tion. Oés. rare. [f. Consort v. 
+-ATIon.] Consorting or kecping company. 

1796 Mod, Gulliver's Trav. 205 Those 1 had .. sworn al- 
most adoration unto, consorlation and lasting amity with. 

Consorted (kpnsp-stéd), 7/7. a. [f. Consort v. 
+-ED1,] Associated, leagticd; united as con- 


sorts. 

1588 Suaxs. L. L. L. t. i. 260 There did 1 see that low 
spirited Swaine .. sorted and consorted..with a Wench. 
1593 — Rich. f, v. vi. 15 Two of the dangerous consorted 
Traitors. 1667 Minton P. 2. vit. 50 He [Adam] with his 
consorted Eve, The storie heard attentive. 1747 Couns 
Ode to Liberty pode ii. 23 ‘he Chiefs .. Hear their con- 
sorted Druids sing Their triumphs. 1882 W. BaLiantine 
Experiences xxxviii. 365 They were a curiously eonsorted 
pair. . . 

+b, Tuncd in harmony, harmonions. Oés. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia xt. 211 Seven appassionaled shep- 
heards, all keeping the pace of their foot by their voice, and 
sundry consorted instruments they held in their arms. 

Consorter (kpnsfstoz). rare, [f. Corson z. 
+-ER1.] One who consorts; an associate. 

e1556 in Burnet A/ist. Ref Records uu, xxxii. ‘Their 
coadjutors, counsellors, consorters, procurers, abetters, and 
maintainers. 4 

Consortial (kpnsp-1fal), a. [ad. lt. consorsiale, 
in mod.F, consortial, £. It. consorzio, 1. consortt-um 
(see below)+-an.J Of or pertaining to a con- 
sortium, association, or union. 

1881 [see Coxsortivs). 

Consortier, obs. form of CoNcERTEER. 

Consorting (kgnsp-atin), vd. sb. [f. Coxsort 
v. + -ING!.] The action of the verb Coxsonrr; 
agreeing, associating, etc. 

x61z Fiorio, Coxserteria, partnership, consorting to- 
gether, society. a1665 J. Goopwin Filled w. the Spirit 
(1867) 295 Such a sweet consorting of a man’s spirit and be 
haviour to all variety of occasions. 1690 Norris Beatitudes 
(1692) 174 Likeness fs the greatest Indearment of Love .. 
We see this..in the voluntary consortings of animals. : 

Consorting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1nG2,] 
That consorts ; according, associating, ete. 

c1§90 Greenr Fr. Bacon ix. 205 Let me that joy in these 
consorting greets And glory in these honours done to Ned, 
Yield thanks for all these favours to my son. 

Consortion (kgnsp-afon). Obs. or arch. [ad. 
L. consortién-em fellowship, partnership, consort, 
f, consort-em Consort sb.1; see -10N.] 

1. Consorting or keeping company with others; 
intercourse. 

168z Sir T. Browne Chr. Afor. u. g Ve critical in thy 
consortion. /éé¢. (1756)95 The consortion of men, whereb’ 
they become hetter or worse. 1886 J. Payne ur. Boceaccio’s 
Pecam, 1, 14 Converse and consortion with the sick. 

2. Of states: Alliance, union in action. 

1803 W. Tavior in Aan. Rev. 1. 445 A combination of 
the northern states on a basis favourable to their eventual 
freedom and consortion, 

Consorrtish, a. nonce-wd. [f Consort 56.15 
-1sul: cf. clannish.] Like consorts. 

a 1845 Hoop Legend Navarre xii, No couple ever got so 
right consort-ish Within two hours—a courtship rather 
shortish. ‘ ‘ 5 

Consortism (kpnsfitiz’m), Biol, [f. Consort 
561 +4-18M.] The practice of being consorts: in 
Biol. the association or union during life of two 
plants, or animals, or of a plant and animal, each 
of which is dependent on the other forits existence 
or well-being. In the case of animals more com- 
monly called SyMBrosis. 

1880 rnd, Linngan Soc, XVII. 148 ERP Set tends to 
explain the nature of the consortism of the fungal and algal 
elements in the autonomous lichen. 1885 Ancycl. Brit. 
XVIITL. 266 (Parasitism) The fungi which are concerned in 
the constitution of lichens maintain with the algal com- 
ras throughout life relations of consortism. /did. 268 

ymbiosis .. the consortism of organisms in such fashion 
that mutual services are rende sufficient to make the 
alliance profitahle..to the whole community of organisms. 

Consortium (kgnsp-afidim). [L. consortium 
partnership, f. consorsConsort, Thence It, consorsio 


and OF. consorce.] Partnership, association. 

1881 I]. A. Wesster in Aneyel, Brit. X11. 466/2 Vitaly) 
The law [of 1874] united the six hanks into a consorzts or 
union, bound, if required, to furnish to the national ex- 
chequer bank-notes to the value of 1,000,000,000 lire manu- 
factured and renewed at their common expense; hut hy the 
law of 7th April 1881 ..the consortiun: of the banks came to 
a close on the 30th June 1881, and the consortial notes 
actually eurrent are formed into a direct national debt. 

+Conso'rtive, a. Obs. rare. [f. Consort v. 
+-IVE.] ? Adapted for ‘consort’ (s6.* 3); fit for 
playing in concert. 

1654 Cnarteton Piysiol, 358 Other scarce Consortive In- 
struments, such as the Virginalls and Lute. 

+Conso'rtment, Ods. rave. [f. Consort v.+ 
-MENT.] Association as consorts or partners. 

_ 1504 Carew Hyarte’s Exam, Wits xiii. (1616) 205 The 
imagination .. which plotteth treaties, consortments and 
capitulations with the enemic, 1598 Haxiuyt Voy. 1. 296 
To keepe the consortment exactly in all poynts. ‘1654 R. 


Coprineton tr. Hist. fostine 297 The spirit of fraternal 
consortment, 


| 
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CONSPECIES. 


Consortship (kpnsfit Jip’. 
Coxsonrt 56.1 + -siip.] 

1. The state or position ofa consort or associate ; 
association, fellowship, partnership. 

1628 Le Gryvs tr. Sarclay’s Argenis 182 That it was him- 
selfe who had receiued the Lenefit, in being admitted to the 
consortship of his armes. 1682 tr. Erastus’ Treat. Excomm. 
67 Ps directs Good men to shun all Consortship 
with Til. 

2. spec. ta. Partnership in office. Ods. 

1632 Le Grvs tr. Vell. Pater. 317 Raised to..the Consort- 
ship with him of the ‘lribunictall power. 1677 R. Cary 
Chronol, Ww. 1. $1. xiii. 125 She .. would not adinit him to 
a Consortship in Government. 

b. Partnership in marriage; the position of 
consort. 

1649 Br. Hane. Cases Conse. wv. i. (1654) 292 Thus .. must 
the parent cither keep his virgin, or labonr for the provision 
of a meete cousortship. 1865 M«Lennan Prim. Marriage 
iv. 63 A permanent consortship. 

ce. Naut. See quots. and Consort 54.) 2, 

1592 Lp. Burteici in Ellis Ortg. Lett. ui. 1V. 104 When 
two or more ships do joyne in consortship together, then 
whatsoever is golten in that consortship is to be divided 
tonne for tonne, and man for man. a 1649 Wixturopr //ist. 
New Eng. (1853) 1. 3 Articles of consortship were drawn up 
between whe said captains and masters. 1697 Damrier 
Moy. (1698) 1. 223 The 25th Day Capt. Davis and Captain 
Swan broke off Consortships. 1712 W. Rocers Mey. (1718) 
2 We weigh’d from Kingroad..in consortship with the 
Dutchess. 1868 H. D. Grant Rep. Wrecking in Bahamas 
36 Consortship is an agreement between two vessels to 
share according to terms agreed on beforehand, in whalever 
salvage they may earn during their. .voyages. 


+ Consoude, now Consound (kpnsawnd’, 54. 
Herb. Forms: 1 consolde, 3-5 consoude, -sowde, 
5 -saude, 6- consound. [a. OF. consotde, con- 


souide, consoude (this also mod.F.) :—L. consolida, 
so called app. f. L. consoliddre to make solid or 
firm, on account of its attributed virtues: cf. 
CoMEREY. Consound isa 16th c. corruption parallel 
to that in the verb (sce next).] 

A herb to which healing virtues were attrihuted ; 
the plant so called by the Romans is generally 
supposed to have been the comfrey Symphyteon 
oftcrnale), But the mediaval herbalists distin- 
guished three species, C. major, media, and 
minor, which they identified as the Comfrey, Bugle 
(Ajuga reptans) and Daisy (Belfis perennis re- 
spectively. The field Larkspur was also called 
Consotida regia or regalts, King’s Consound, whence 
Linnzus’s specific name Deiphinium Consolida. 

The name Sodidage was a mediaval synonym of Comsalida, 
whence ‘Consound” has also sometimes been erroneously 
used_as a book-name of species of the composite genus to 
which Sedidago is now applied, or of Sevecio confounded 
with it. 

¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 330 Do him pis to la:cedoine. .con- 
solde, orgeot mid ealap, do halig waster. [c 1265 ! oc. Names 
#2, in Wr.-Wiilcker 555/3 Chatdes llerbes .. Conselida, i. 
consoude, i. daiscie.) ¢ 1350 Aved. ALS. in Archwol. XXX. 
a57 And smal consowde wt y' whyte flour. ¢ 1425 Voc. in 
Wr. Wilcker 645/34 Nomina herbarnm .. Hee concilida, 
consaude. ¢1450 /bi. 575/7 Consolida, consowde. [c 1450 
A lphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 45 Consolida minor. .gall. le petite 
consoude, angl. waysegle uel bonwort uel hrosewort.) 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 1. xc. 133 Consolida media: in English 
Middell Consounde, or Middle Comfery, and Bugle. /6/d. 
1. xcix. 141 Solidago Sarracenica, and Consolida Sarracenica 
..in English Sarrasines Consounde, or Sarrasines Comfery. 
Jbid, 1. xv. 165 The wilde (Larkes spurre]..is now called 
Latine Consolida regia aut regalis: in English Kings Con. 
sounde. r60x Hottanp /'iny (1. 275 The Greekes imposed 
vpon it the name Symphytum, i. Consound. 1783 Arns- 
wortn Lat, Dict.(Morell) v, Consolida..The herb comfrey, 
or eonsound. 1807 Compl. Farner (ed. 5), Consound, nv 
provincial term applied to bugle. 

+Consoude, consownd, v. Ods. In 4-5 
consoude, -sowde. [ME. consoude, a. OF. *con- 
souder, consoder (Godefroy), L. consotiddre to Cox- 
SOLIDATE ; in r6thc. like the simple ME. vb. sod 
(F. souder, L. solidare), assimilated by ‘ popular 


etymology’ to the adj. souzd whole: see Sounn 
v8 

trans. To heal, join together (wounds, fractures) ; 
= CONSOLIDATE 2%. 4. 

¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 48(MS. A) Pe boon may neucre 
wip verri consolidacion be consowdid. /id., To heele & 
eonsowde be wounde. 1586 tr. Vigo's Wks, 278 The medicine 
written in the former Chapter, which consoundeth bones. 

Tlence Consow'(n)ding vé/. sé. and ffi. a. 

ex400 Lanfranc's Cirnrg. 44 (MS. A) He leide to bilke 
prickynge a consowdynge oynement. /é/d, 66 In streynynge 
of blood & consowdynge (4/$. B. consoudynge] of be veyne. 
1597 GERARDE //erbad 1. xxxi. 42 Fit consounding plaisters 
upon the greened place. 

+Consouder. O#s. [f. prec. + -ER.] That 
which consolidates; a ‘ consolidative’ medicine. 

¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. Contents 6 Of glutinatiuis & 
consolidatiuis, pat bub closeres & consouderes. 

Consound: sec ConsouDeE. 

Consow(n)yng: see CONSONE v. 

Conspe‘cies. [f. Con- + Species: cf. congener.] 
In fé. Fellow species of a genus, 

1837-8 Sin W. Hamicton Logic xi. (1866) 1. 209 The co- 
ordinate species of the same genus may be called Con- 
species. 188x Native XXIV. 240 Snb-species, or as Mr. 
Seebohin names them, con-specivs. 
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Now rare. [f. 


CONSPECIFIC. 


Conspecific (kynsp/siftk), a. [f. prec. after 
roe: Of the same species, specifically iden- 
tical (though perhaps diffcring as varieties). 

1859 Asa Grav in W. G. Farlow Avent, 41 The idea of the 
descent of all similar or conspecific individuals from a com- 
inon stock, 1883 Natwre XXVIL. 451 The Bamboo..inthe 
woods of Imerina proves to be conspecific with that of the 
interior of Bourbon. 

t+Conspect. O¢s. rare. 
see ConsrecTvs.] 

l. Astrol. = Aspect. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. RK. vut. x. (1495) 314 By rys- 
ynge and downe goynge and conspect and syghte of thyse 
xij sygnes of the Zodiacus, that ben also callyd Domus, 
houses, dyuers and wonderfull chaungynges fall. 

2. Vicw, sight. 

1548 Hatt Chron, (1809) 241 These armies thus liyng the 
one in the conspect and vewe of the other. 

+ Conspe‘ctable, a. Ols. rare—'. [f. ppl. stem 
conspect- (see next): ef. asfectable, respectable.) 
Easy to be seen, obvious. 

1730-6 Bairey (folio), Conspectadle, easy tobe seen. Hence 
1755 in Jounson. 1822 Euiza Natuan Lanereath M1. 270 
‘It won't do. Your artifice is too conspectable’, cried the 
enraged Griselda. : 

t+ Conspe‘ction, Ols. rare. [a. OF. comspec- 

dion or ad. late L. comspection-emt, n. of action f. 
consfect- ppl. stem of conspic-ére to behold.) The 
action of looking at or beholding. 
1611 Cotcr., Conspection, a conspection, seeing, behold- 
ing. 1654 CuarLeton PAysiod, 367 The Aphonia. or Defect 
of Voice, which hath sometimes .. been observed to invade 
men, upon the Conspection of Wolves. 

+ Conspectuwity. Os. rare—'. [app. a ho- 
morous or random formation from L. conspectu-s 
sight, view.) Faeulty of sight, vision. 

1607 Suaxs. Cor. u. i. 70 What harme can your beesome 
Conspectuities gleane out of this charracter, 

|| Conspectus (kgnspektds). [a. L. conspectus 
a looking at, view, survey, f. consprecre to look at 
attentively.] 

1. A general view or eompreheusive survey (with 
the mind’s eye). 

1836-7 Sin W. {lamitton Alefaph. xxvi. (1859) 11. 150 
Unless you have descended from a conspectus of the whole 
face to a detailed examination of its paris. 1879 M. Patti. 
son Wilton ii. 19 To get at a conspectus of the general cur- 
rent of affairs rather than to study minutely a single period. 

2. More usually concr. A tabulation of particu- 
lars or details presenting a general view of them; 
a synopsis, digest. 

1838-9 Haviam fist. Lit, 1. viii. 1. § 65. 363 A compila- 
tion by Clessius, purporting to be a conspectus of the publi- 
calions of the xvith century. 1864 Bowen Logic vi. 168. 
{ have brought together in the precedin Conspectus the 
principal technicalities and rules in the Aristotelic doctrine, 

Consperacyon, obs. f. CoNSPIRATION. 

+ Conspergate, wv, Irregular by-form of next. 

1623 Cockeram, Consfergate, to sprinkle, to scatter. 

t Consper e,v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. consperg- 
ére to besprinkle, f. con- + spargere to sprinkle.} 
trans. Yo sprinkle, strew all over, ‘ pepper’. 

1657 Tomusson Revon's Disp, 234 One side consperged 
with little red spots. 

Consperse (kgnsp51s), a. [ad. L. consfers-is, 
pa. pple. of conspergére: see prec.) Sprinkled ; 
spec. in Entomol. thickly strewn or ‘ peppered’ 
with minute punctures or dots. 

+Conspe'rsion. Ofs. [ad. L. conspersidn-cm 
a sprinkling, strewing; also concr. paste, dough 
(Tertullian), n. of action f. comspergeére: see prec.) 

1. The aetion of sprinkling. 

3572 Forrest Theophilus 1077 (in Auglia\, Me magnyfyed 
Ga. With tearys owt ct he iyen conspersyon. 1637 
Be. Nate Serm, Exeter 24 Aug., The Church yard of it 
should reine no other hallowing but by simple conspersion, 
1649 Jer. Tavuor Gt, Exentp, ui. vi. § 34 The Conspersion 
and washing the doorposts with the blood of a lamb, 

2. concr. Dough, paste. [Cf. Vulg. t Cor. v. 7 
ul sitis nova conspersio.} 

1607 Be, Anprewes Serv. 11.220 That we., make our- 
selves of that conspersion whereof Christ is our firstfruits. 
1651-3 Jer. Tavtor Serm. for Year (1678) 68 Ne must 
purge the old Leaven, and make us a new Conspersion. 

Conspherate, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. con- to- 
gether +sfhwra sphere +-ATE?.] Associated with 
the spheres ; ensphered together. 

855 Baiey Alystrc 7 Amid consphzrate harmonies, 

t+ Conspicable, ¢. Ofs. [ad. (late) L. con- 
spicabil-7s visible, remarkable, f. conspicdri to see, 
desery.] That may be beheld, visible; easily 
seen, evident, conspicuous. 

1579 Twrne Phisicke agst. Fortune \. xxx. 42b, The 
errour.. is not therefore the lesse, but rather the greater, 
and more conspicable. a 1652 J. Smitu Sed. Disc. v. 135 
In _ this conspicable and sensible world, 1730-6 BalLey 
(folio), Conspicadle, evident, that may easily be seen, 

Conspicious, conspictious, erroneous ff. 
Conspicuous. 

Conspicuity (kenspikiitt), Now rare. [f. 
CONSPICU-OUS + -ITY.) = CONSPICUOUSNESS, 

1601 Br. W. Barrow Defence 37 For all her glorious con- 
spicuitic, 1665 Granvint Sceps. Sci. 115 If this definition 
be clearer.. Midnight may vie for conspicuity with Noon. 
1794 U. Price “ss. Picturesgue 138 The general passion 
for distinctness and conspicuity. 1878 Stanrorp Syind. 


{ad. L. conspectus : 
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Christ i, 23 He stands in lone conspicuity, as if he had no 
earthly Connexions. 

t+ Conspicuossity. Ods.=prec. 

1632 Litucow Trav. yi. 254 The austiere conspicuosity of 
the sabulous and stony Desarts, 

Conspicuous (kfnspikiz,os), a. [f. L. con- 
Spicu-us visible, striking + -ovs.] 

1. Clearly visible, easy to be seen, obvious or 
striking to the cye. 

1545 Raynotp Byrthe Mankynde Hh vij, These vaynes 
doo appeare more conspicuous and notable to the eyes, 
1592 R. D. tr. Hypnerotomachia 97 Hils couered ouer with 
green trees of a conspicuous thicknes. 1667 Pepys Diary 
(1879) IV. 415 These Rogues ..to be hung in some con- 
Wires place in the town, for an example. 1667 Micron 

*, £. 1v. 545 A Rock Of Alablaster, pil'd up to the Clouds, 
Conspicuous farr, 1808 Scorr Marm, n. xi, Conspicuous 
by her veil and hood. 1840 Macautay Clive 47 Conspicuous 
in the ranks of the little army, 

2. Obvious to the mental eye, plainly evident ; 
attracting notice or attention, striking; hence, 
eminent, remarkable, noteworthy. 

1613 R.C. Zable Alph, (ed. 3), Conspicuous, casie to be 
seene, excellent. 1651 Hossrs Leviath, 1. x. 44 To be Con. 
spicuous, that is to say, to be known for Wealth .. or any 
eminent Good, is Honourable. 1848 S. Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Ref. WV. 209 Frankfurt—a city so conspicuous for its 
lol to the imperial house. aie J. H. Newman //ist. 
Sé&, 1. iii, 131 Sultan Soliman, who plays so conspicuous 
a part in Tasso’s celebrated Poem. 

b. Phr. Conspicuous by tts absence, 

1859 Lp. J. Russet. Addr. Electors of Lond., Among tbe 
defects of the Bill, which were numerous, one provision was 
conspicuous by its presence, and one by its absence. 1859 
— Sp.at Lond. Tavern 13 Apr., | alluded to it as ‘a pro- 
vision conspicuous by its absence,’ a turn of phraseology 
which is not an original expression of mine, but is taken 
from one of the greatest historians of antiquity. (Tacitus 
Ann. un. 76.) 1875 Bryce /oly Kom, Emp, xv. (ed. 5) 287 
Those monuments which do exist are just sufficient to make 
the absence of all others more conspicuous. 1878 W, A. 
Wricut Note on Shaks. Jol. C.u. i, 70 Cassius had married 
enim Brutus’ sister. . At her funeral in a.p. 22 the images of 

3rutus and Cassius were conspicuous by their absence, or 
as Tacitus (Am. iii. 76) puts it, ‘sed pracfulgebant..eo ipso 
quod effigies eorum non visebantur", 

Conspicuously (k/nspikisasli), adv, [f. prec. 
+ -LY ap In a conspicttous manner. 

1626 J. Kexnepy (/1//e) The Historie of Calanthrop and 
Lycilla, conspicuously demonstrating the Mutabilities of 
Fortune in their Loues. 1651 Hoppes Leviath, 11, xxx. 177 
Now conspicuously soever he shine in the Common-wealth, 
a 1732 Gay Fables tt. xi. 30 In foremost rank the coward 
placed, Is more conspicuously disgraced, 1868 FRREMAN 
Norm, Cong. (1876) 11. ix. 417 The next year is conspicu- 
ously a year of deaths, 1885 7'ri#th 28 May 837/1 From 
the present exhibition their works are conspicuously absent. 

Conspicuousness (kgnspikiwjasnés). [f. as 
pree. +-NESS.] Conspicuous state or quality. 

1661 Bovre Style Scriptures Ep. Ded., Their Writings 
attract More Readers by the Author’s Conspicuousnesse, 
185 Ruskin Stones ben. 1, xx. § 5 The forwardness and 
conspicuousness of the sharp armorial forms. 1885 F. 
Tempe Aelat. Relig. & Se. iv. 120 The beauty of flowers 
is far more than mere conspicuousness of colours, 

t+ Conspirable, «. Oés. rare. [f. Conspirne + 
-ABLE.] ? Capable of breathing together. 

1662 J. Cuannter Van felnont’s Oriat. 335 That the 
whole Body was expirable, and conspirable. 

Conspiracious, var. of ConsprraTious, Oéds. 

Conspiracy (kgnspirisi). [f. L. conspiratio 
CONSPIRATION, with substitution of the ending 
-Acy¥ q.v. A single cxample of cons piratie in 16th 
e. F, is given by Godefroy.] 

1. The aetion of conspiring; combination of 
persons for an evil or unlawful purpose. 

€1386 Cuaucer Monk's T. 621 Brutus and Cassius .. Ful 
prively hath made conspiracie Agains this Julius in subtil 
wise. 1389 in Ang. Gilds (1870) 5 M:npresoned falslich .. by 
fals conspiracie, 160a Marston Antonio's Rev, v. i, Made 
A partner in conspiracie. 1620 Suaxs. Temp. . i. 301 
Open-ey’d Conspiracie His time doth take. 1667 Mitton 
P. £. iW. 751 Combin'd In bold conspiracy against Heav'ns 
King. a 1834 Bentuam Just. & Catif. Petit, Wks. 1843 V. 
485 In the very import of the word conspiracy is therefore 
included the conspiracy to do a bad thing. 1841-4 EMer- 
son fiss., Self-Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 20 Society every. 
where is in conspiracy against the manhood of every one of 
its members. 

b. Law. 

1863 H, Cox /nstit, 1. xi, 275 The crime of conspiracy 
consists in the agreement of two or more persons to do an 
illegal uct, or to do a lawful act by unfawful means. 

2. (with a and f#/.) A combination of persons for 
an evil or unlawful purpose ; an agreement between 
two or more persons to do something criminal, 
illegal, or reprehensible (especially in rclation to 


treason, sedition, or murder) ; a plot. 

€ 1386 Cnaucer Doctor's T. 149 Whan schapen was al this 
conspiracye Fro poynt to poynt. 1494 Fasyan Chron. v. 
Ixxxvi. 64 Hauynge knowlege of the sayde conspiracy. 
1553 Epen Treat, Newe /nd, (Arb.) 34 Fearing greater de- 
ceytes and conspiracies, 1632 Star Chamé. Cases (Camden) 
170, I hould here is a conspiracie by Travers and Frost and 
his daughter. 1647 Ciarenoon //ist. Red. mW. (1843) 66/2 
In nll conspiracies there must be great secreey. 1981 Gin. 
Bon Decl. & F. 11.81 A secret conspiracy had been formed 
against his person and government. 1839 Jamrs Lonis 
ATV, 1. 105 Rumours of a conspiracy became general. 

+b. A body or band of conspirators. Ods. 

ss Even Decades 53 The captayne of this conspiracie 

was slayne, 1571 GoLpING Caévin on ?'s, \xiv. 2 Conspiracie 


CONSPIRATRESS. 


.-may bee taken as well for a companye that consult about 
mischeef, as for the mischeef itself they have devysed. 1600 
Hottanp Livy vit. xli. 279 Urged by those of the con- 
spiracie {ab conjuratis), 

Jig. Union or combination (of persons or 
things) for one end or purpose ; harmonious aetion 
or effort; =Conspination 3. (In a good or 
neutral sense.) Oéds. or arch. 

1538 Starkey England 1.i.11 That thys cyvyle lyfe was 
+.& conspyr: in honesty and vertue. 1580 Sipnzy Ar. 
cadia mi. 382 (D.) So is the conspiracy of her several graces, 
held best’ together to make one perfect figure of beauty, 
41677 Barrow IWés, (1830) I. r91 There will be a con- 
spiracy and faithful correspondence between our mind and 
our tongue. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 229 To discern 
this Harmony and beautiful conspiracy of Thiers 1847 
Eserson Ode to Beanty Wks. (Bohn) k. 450 All that’s good 
and great with thee Works in close conspiracy. 


Conspirant (kfnspoierint), a. and sd. rare. 
[a. F. conspirani, pr. pple. of consptrer, used as 
adj. and sb.] 


A. adj. Conspiring. B. sé. A conspirator, 
_ 1603 Harsnet Pop, mpost. 19 With all other Conspirants 
in any badde practice. 1605 Sanne Lear y. iii. 135 Con. 
spirant ‘gainst this high illustrious Prince. 1880 Swinsranr 
Studies i Song 142 The winds of heaven have all one evil 
will Conspirant even as hearts of kings to slay. 


Conspiration (kpnspirz'fan). Now rare or 
Obs. [a. F. comspiration (13th c.), ad. L. conspira- 
“ion-em, n. of action f. conspirdre to CONSPIRE.) 


+1. The action of conspiring; =ConspiRacy 1. 

41300 Cursor Af, 27662 (Cott.) O nith cums. .conspiraciun 
(Cott, Galb, MS. Als of enue coms -conspiraciones]. 1388 
Wyeur 2 Chron. xxxiii. 24 His sernauntis hadden swore to 
gyder (MS, 116, ¢ 1430 bi conspiracioun had sworyn] ajens 
hym. ¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn x\vi. 175 How Subyon 
..-made conspyracyoun ayenste ber for to take ber and haue 
her to his wyff, 1528 Roy Sat, Crucell Kayface, full of 
cally conan 1659 Hammonp On /s. Ixxxiii. 6 Annot. 
415 The conjunction and continual conspiration of the ene 
mies of God, 1802 Ann. Keg. 178 The best concerted plans 
of conspiration. F 

+2. A conspiraey, plot; =Conspiracy 2. Ofs, 

a1y40 Wamroce Psalter xxvi. 5 Conspiracyons of oure 
foes. rgoz ARNOLDE CAron. (1811) 282 The .. conspera- 
cyons made and wrought there... ayenst your Hyghnes. 
1526 TinpALE Acts xxii. 13 They were aboute x! which had 
made this conspiracion. a 1693 Urqunart Nadelais 111. iii, 

3 You would see a more dangerous Conspiration. ¢1830 

« Crurcninn Schiller’s Wallenst. Camp xi. (Bohn) 167 
‘Tis a conspiration—a plot, Isayl ; 

3. fg. Conspiring, joint aspiration and effort, 
for one end or purpose; =CONSPIRACY 3. 

1607 WALKINGTON Oft, Glass 79 A conspiration of all 
faculties. aziz Ken Serne. Wks, (1838) 113 Gracious per- 
sons..in whose hearts there is a conspiration of all the graces 
of His Holy Spirit. 28 Str W. Namitton Asetaph, v. 
(1859) I. 84 All together form, by their harmonious conspira- 
tion, a healthy whole. 1860 Pusry Af/in. Proph. 545 One 
confession of faith, one conspiration of sanctity. 

4. attrib, 

Fis Marprel. Epist. (Arb) 10 You of this conspiration 
ouse. 

+ Conspira‘tious, -acious, ¢. Oés. rare. 
[f prec. : see -TI0us.) Addieted to conspiring, 

1663 Sparke Scint. Adtaris (1663) 486 Witness their con- 
spiracious assemblies, 

+ Conspirative, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. conspirat- 
ppl. stem of conspirdre to CONSPIRE: see -IVE.) 
Pertaining to swearing together. 

1579 J. Sruases Gaping Gulf Cijb, Absolueth aforehand 
all conspiratif oathes. 

Conspirator (kfnspirita:), [MIE. and AF. 
conspiralour=¥, conspirateur, ad. L. conspiratér- 
em. The Eng. is now conformed in spelling, but 
not in pronunciation, to L. onapaigetrs| 

One who eonspires ; one engaged in a conspimey, 
one who conspircs with others to commit treason. 

1413 Lypc. Pilgr. Sole i. lv. Mb ne! 53 Traytours and 
conspyratours weren with yow enterlacid to geders. 1566 
Painter Pal. Pleas. |. 42 To bewraye the rest of the con- 
spiratours. 1601 Suaxs. Jul. C. ut. ii, 237 aay then, 
come, seeke the Conspirators. 1781 Gisson Decl. § F. 
(1869) II, xliii, 612 The conspirators were detected and 
seized. 1847 Emerson bi a Afen, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 
392 Like women employed by Cicero to worm out the secret 
of conspirators. 1848 W. H. Ketcy tr. £2. Blancs Hisé. 
Ten Y.V1. 416 A conspirator succeeds or dies, 

Conspiratorial (kpnspiratderiil), a. rare, 
[fas next+-at.] Pertaining to or charaeteristie 
of eonspirators or eonspiraey. 

1855 Dickens Dorrft 1, xxv, To unite [glasses] ina general 
conspiratorial clink. 1859 G. Merroitu A, Fevere/ t. vil. 
111 A fearful conspiratorial frown, that would not have dis- 
graced Guido Fawkes. 1890 /ad/ Aladl G. 1 Apr. 5/2 [Hel 
has a great round Russian face, strong, conspiratorial. 

Conspiratory (kgnspiritori), «a. rare. [f. 
Conspinator on L. type *comspirdlori-us: see 
-oRY.) Pertaining to conspirators or to eonspiraey, 

1Bor W. Tavior in Afoathly Mag. X11. 98 Can it be said 
..of conspiratory clubs that they are capricious, 1882 Con- 
temp. Rev, Oct. 625 Conspiratory circles were formed. 

Conspiratress (kfaspiritrés).  [f. Con- 
SPIRATOR: see -Fs8. Cf. next.) A female eon- 
spirator. 

1760-85 Watro.e Lett, fo H. Monn (F, Mall. 18973 St. 
Paul's Bag. u. 351 Raffaella .. had become a conspiratress 
from sheer fun. "188r I). C. Murray Joseph's Coat 11. xix. 
142 The two conspiratresses salved their consciences, 


CONSPIRATRICE. 


+Conspiratrice. Ods. (exe. as F.) [a. F. 
consptratrice, fem. of couspirateur.] = pree. 

1413 Lypc. Pilgr. Sowle 1. xxxvili. (1859) 42 This vn- 
thryfty fals conspyratrice. [1891 0. Rev. Jan. 126 Many of 
the young conspiratrices (a word coined by the French) of 
20 years of age.] 


Conspire (kfnspoies), v. [a. F. conspire-r 
(isth c. in Littré) (=Pr. cospirar, Sp. conspirar, 
It. conspirare), ad. L. couspirdre lit. *to breathe 
together’, whence, ‘to aceord, harmonize, agrce, 
eombine or unite in a purpose, plot misehief to- 
gether secretly ’.] 

1. intr. To combine privily for an evil or un- 
lawful purpose; to agree together to do something 
criminal, illegal, or reprehensible (esf. to commit 
treason or murder, excite sedition, ete.); to plot. 


Const. with, against, fo do something, t ¢hat. 

1382 Wyeir (oes ix. 22 The lewis hadden conspirid, 
that if ony man knowlechide him Crist, he schulde be don 
out of the synagoge. ¢ 1386 Cnaucex Prteress’ 7. 113 The 
lewes have conspired This innocent out of this world to 
enchace. Ya1400 Chester Pl. (Shaks. Soc.) HL. 12 Syr 
Cayphas & his companye Conspirne Jesus to anoye. 1494 
Fasyan Chron, 1. il. 9 Brute founde many ‘Troyans .. with 
the whiche he conspyred. 1526 Prler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 89 b, Whiche confedered togyder hath conspyred to 
destroye our soules. 1602 RowLaxos Greene's Ghost 32 
‘They conspired how to make a breach in his pocket. 1611 
Biste Gen. xxxvii. 18 They conspired against him, to slay 
him. 1671 Mitton Samtson 892 An impious crew Of men 
conspiring to uphold their state By worse than hostile deeds. 
1795 SouTNEY Joan eae iu. 94 When kingly power con- 
spired with papal craft To plot and perpetrate that massacre. 
1848 Lyrron //avodd u. ii, Princes conspire against me. 

+h. Said of a single person (the notion of com- 
bination being lost sight of): To plot secretly, 
eontrive. Obs. 

1393 Gower Cor/. I. 232 Within his herte he gan conspire. 
1480 Kobt. Devyli 27 Thus then he conspyred in hys wyll 
One after another for to kyll. ¢1600 SHaks. Sona. x, For 
thou art so possess’d with murderous hate That ’gainst 
thyself thou stick’st not to conspire. 1606 — 7+. 4 Cr, v. 
i. 70 But to be Menelaus, I would conspire against Destiny. 

. trans. To plot, plan, devise, contrive (a 
criminal, evil, or hostile action). 
a. with the end or purpose as 06/. 

1362 Lanci. P, Pd. A. x1. 4 Fal conterfetep disseites and 
Conspiret wronges. 1377 /éid. B.x. 423 Dauid bat Vries deth 
conspired. 1494 FaByan Chron. ww. Ixiii. 43 The Countree 
waxed wery ofhym, & conspyrid his deth. 1597 Damiec 
Civ. Wares vy. i, The whil'st victorious Henry did conspire 
The wracke of Fraunce. 1681 E. Sctater Sevm. af Putucy 
17 That conspire the subversion of Throne and Altar. 
1725-6 Porr Odyss. xvi. 464 Thus smooth he ended, yet his 
death conspir'd. 180g Soutuey Afadoc in Azt. iv, Your fall 
and mine do they alike conspire. 

b. with the action as 067. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VI/, c. 34 Preamb., By dyvers feetis 
betwen theym conseyved and conspired. 1579 FENTON 
Guicciard, (1618) 6 Conspire against him most dangerous 
enterprises. 1857 S. Osporn Quedah ii. 23 ‘The present 
attack had been patiently conspired and prearranged at 
Malacca, 

te. pass. with elause. Obs. 


1393 Gower Conf J. 81 Sinon, whiche made was here | 


espie Withinne Troie, as was conspired. ¢ 1485 Digby 
JWyst. (1882) n, 486 Yt ys conspyryd to reward thy falsnes. 

3. intr. To combine in aetion or aim; to act 
in purposive combination, union, or harmony. 

1538 Starkey England 1, i, 19 The cyvyle lyfe ys a poly- 
tyke ordur of men conspyryng togyddur in vertue and 
honesty. 1570-6 Lamsparpe yom Kent (1826) 239 Whe 
Stour assisted by other streams that conspire with it. 1657 
J. Ssutn Myst. Rhet. 350 Therefore must your labour con- 
we with my inventions. el Ken /ymus Festiz, Poet. 
Wks. 1721 I. 383 How God’s converting Calls conspire 
With our Free-Wills, fond Men enquire? @ 1763 J. Byrom 
Hyun ‘Christians awake’ iii, Th’ angelic chew In songs 
of joy before unknown conspire. 189 K. Dicey Broads?. 
flon, 1. 251 When we reflect .. upon the jarring interests 
which are to be made to conspire. 1869 Tyxpatt Notes ont 
Light § 479 The waves conspire or oppose each other ac- 
cording as their vibrations are in the same phase or in 
opposite phases, 

. To combine, concur, co-operate as by inten- 
tion (so as to effect a certain result), 

Tt ranges from what is explicitly 7ég. of 1 to a sense quite 
distinct from it. 

575 Laxenam Left. (1871) 43 Consider, how fully the 

3 (az it seemed) had conspyred..too bestow theyr influ- 
encez & gyfts vpon her coourt. 16g: Hospes Leviath. 
(1839) 376 ‘The writers .. conspire to one and the same end, 
which is setting forth of the rights of the kingdom of God. 
1670 Drypen 7yrannic Love Ded., All the Advantages of 
Mind and Body, and an Illustrious Birth, conspiring to 
render you an extraordinary Person. 1678 CuowortH 
Intell. Syst. 397 The Singers and Dancers Could not con- 
Spire together into one Dance and Harmony, were they 
destitute of a Coryphxus, axgrx Ken Div. Love Wks. 
(1838) 230 Thou dost. .dispose all things. .to conspire in thy 

lory. 1713 Guardian No. 135 Allthings conspire to make 
is sick rievous and uneasy, 1863 Geo. Exior Xomola 
4. viii, All things conspired to give her the sense of freedom 
and solitude. 
¢c. To combine as factors 7 (a product). poet. 

1716 Appison Poems Sev. Occas., Q England’s younger 
hope ! in whom conspire The mother’s sweetness, and the 
father's fire! 1888 BurGcon Lives 12 Gd. Mfen Ti. v.11 In 
(him). .there conspired certain personal gifis of an altogether 
unique order. 

4. To coneur or agree in spirit, sentiment, sense, 


tenor, testiinony, assertion, etc. Ods. 
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1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Oct. 21 This 
place seemeth to conspyre with Plato. a@1619 Fotnersy 
Atheom. Mw. i. § 9 (1622) 197 The Apostle .. doth fully con- 
spire and agree with the Prophet. 1699 Bentiey Phad. 
ili. 85 All these Accounts, conspiring so together, make it 
certain. 1723 Porx Let. fo Digby to Oct., F conspire in 
your sentiments .. wish for your company. | 1737 WaisTon 
Josephus’ Antig. Diss. i, Josephus .. conspires in his testi- 
mony with what is written in the Gospels. 

+5. trans. To unite in producing ; to concur to. 

r6r3 Purcnas Pilgrimage vu. x. (1614) 7o2 Their blacke 
skinnes, white eyes, and cauterised ma[r]kes seem to conspire 
a dreadfull and gastly deformitie in their faces. 1650 
Baxtex Saints’ A. 1. vii. (1662) 104 All things. with us 
conspire the high praises of our great Deliverer. 1669 W. 
Simpson //ydrot. Chym. aay al which conspire the restitu- 
tion of the integrity of health. 

*] 6. It occurs with some reference to the cty- 
mological sense ‘breathe or blow together’, though 
scareely as an independent meaning. 

€ 1485 Dighy Alyst. (1882) 1. 23 Saule ys my name. .whycli 
conspyreth the dyscyplys with thretes and menaces [cf. 
Acts ix. 1). 1861 Temrte & Trevor Yannhduser 74 ‘The 
buffeting gusts. .conspire Conflicting breaths. 

Conspired (kfuspaie-zd), Af/.a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
a. Planned in eoncert, concerted. +b. Leagued 
together, confedcrated (oés.). 

1436 Pol. Poems (1859) 1. 148 Thurgh conspired tresoun, 
1561 T. Norton Cadvin's dust. Pref. By no conspired 
agreement. 1618 Boiron Floris i. xvii. 50 So many, and 
so mighty conspired Nations. 

+Conspi‘rement. Ols. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-MENT.] The action of conspiring ; a conspiracy. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 216 Suche a false conspirement 
. God wolde not it were vnknowe, 

Conspirer (kfuspaivros), Also 6 -our. [In 
16th c. cousfirour, a. AF. consptrour=OF. con- 
spireur, £ conspirer (having the same form as if 
directly descended from L. conspirator-em).] One 
who conspires, a conspirator. 

1539 Taverner Gard. H"ysed. 1. 29 b, A conspirour of my 
death and a traitour. 1605 Suaks. Afacé. iv. i. 91 ‘Take no 
care: Who chafes, who frets, or where Conspirers are. 1678 
Roat. Ballads {V. 129 All Conspirers who seek to dethrone 
A King from his right. i 

Conspiring (kgnspaierin), 742.56. [f. Conspinis 
+-1NG1.] The action of the vb. Conspirx ; plot- 
ting, eonspiracy ; concurrence, co-operation. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's dust. .w. xiii. (1634) 622 What?.. 
doe wee thinke that hee praiseth a conspiring, whereby a 
few men being bound together, are severed from the whole 
body of the Church? 165: Hospes Govt. § Soc. v. § 6. 79 
The conspiring of many wills to the same end. 1862 Sir J. 
B. Burke Viciss. Families Ser. ut. 322 The King .. met 
those conspirings with demonstrations of equal energy. 

Conspi'ring, ///. a. [f. as prec.+-1NnG 2] 
That conspires ; plotting, acting in concert, etc. 

1576 Fennec Panopl, Epist. 148 The conspiring voyce of 
the people. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 1.u. cix, Your con- 
spiring minds exactly agree. 1730-6 BaiLey (folio), Cor. 
spiring Powers tin Mechanicks) are all such as act in dirce- 
Lon not opposite to one another. 1753 N. Torriano Gangr. 
Sore Threat 57 What a multitude of conspiring Canses ! 
1832 Austin Furispr. ey I, vi. 228 The conspiring 
sovereigns who form the Holy Alliance. 

Conspivingly, adv. [f. prec.+-1¥2.] Ina 
conspiring manner ; by secrct plot; in coneert. 

1645 MiLtoN 7etrach. (1851) 234 Either violently without 
mutuall consent.. or conspiringly by plot of lust. 1678 
Cunwortu /xtedd. ie 1 iii. § 37. 164 All things are ordered 
togethcr conspiringly into one. | Sa 

| Con spirito, Afus., with spirit: sce Con prep. 

t+ Conspissate, v. Os. [f. L. conspissat-, 
ppl. stem, f. con- + spissare to thieken.] ¢rans. To 
thieken, make dense, eondense. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul u. App. xiv, And that which 
doth conspissate active is, 1681 — in Glanvill’s Sadduc. 45 
Samucl hy this having sufficiently conspissated his vehicle 
and fitted it to Sauls sight. : ; 

+Conspissa‘tion. és. [ad .L. conspissation- 
ent, n, of action: see prec.] Thickcning; condens- 
ation, 

1471 Rupiey Comp, Aleh.ix.in Ashm. (1652) 176 By natural! 
conspysacyon Of thyngs dysseveryd, a dew redyntegracyon. 
1647 I. More Song of Soud 11. App. xiii, For body's but 
this spirit, fixt, grosse by conspissation. 
Reason 230 The Cold of the Night .. does much contribute 
to the Conspissation of the Spirits Vehicle. 

+ Conspuated, pa. pple. Obs.-° 

1623 CockeraM, Conspuated, bespotted. 

Conspue (kfnspis'), v. nonce-wd.  [ad. L. 
conspucre to spit upon, bespit, f. con-+ spudre to 
spit.] _¢raxs. To spit upon (in contempt). 

1890 Sat. Rev. 27 Sept. 376/1 The only thing criticism 
has to do with the Shakspeare- Bacon craze is to conspue it. 

+ Conspurcate, c. Os. [ad. L. conspurcat-us 
pa. pple. : see next.] Defiled, polluted. 

1563-87 Foxe <l. § A/. (1596) 1483/2, I am so sinfull and 
so conspurcate with many grieuous sinnes. 1629 W. SCLATER 
Expos. 1 Thess, (1630) 313 Neuer saw the Sunne a people 
more conspureate with lust, 

+Conspurcate, v Obs. [f. L. conspurcit-, 
ppl. stem of conspurcare to defile, pollute, f. cor- 
+spurcare to befoul, f. speercus unclean, dirty, 
foul.] ¢razs. To defile, befoul, pollute. (/¢. and fig.) 

1600 Apr. Apsot Zap, Jonah 340 When the Schoolmen 
had conspurcated and abused true Divinity with their filthi- 


ness, 1657 ‘TomLinson Renou’s Disp. 610 Its materials... 
should be securely reposed, that Flyes may not conspurcate 
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them. 7 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. ui. v. 64 A certain ves- 

tigium .. albeit greatly conspurcated or obliterated. 
+Conspurca'tion. O/s. rare. [n. of action 

f. L. conspurcire ; see prec.] Defilement, pollution. 

1616 ButLoxar, Conspurcation, a defiling, or making 
foulc. @ 1656 Br. Hat. Kent. ds. (1660) 162 For so odious 
a conspurcation of our holy profession. i 

+ Consputa‘tor., Ofs—° [n. of action in L. 
form from consfitare: sce next.] ‘He that spits 
upon others’ (Blount Glossogr. 1636). 

+Conspw'te, v. Ols. rare. [ad. L. conspit-, 
ppl. stem of conspucre (see Consrvt), whence the 
freq. conspiitdre.] rans. To spit upon (in contempt). 

1526 ler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 206 Chryst was ahgecte, 
illuded and consputed. é 

Constability. nonce-wid. [ad. ¥. connestabilité 
(in the original): cf. CoxstasLe.] The office of 
constable; constableship, 

1719 Ozett tr. Afisson’s Mem. 128 Yhe King still creates 
a Constable for the Ceremony of the Coronation; but his 
Constability ceases inmmediately after the Ceremony is over. 

Constable (kenstab’l, ken-). Forms: 3 eune- 
stable, 4 6 eoncstable, 4-7 cunstablo, 5 eonno- 
stablo, constabylc, -byllo, -bill, cunstabylic, 
konstabel, 5-6 eonstabulle, eunstabulle, 6 
connestabul, eonnistable, 7 eonistable, 3- 
eonstable. ([ME., a. OF. cunestable, conestable 
(mod. F. connctable =Pr. conestable, Sp. condestable, 
Vg. condestavel, It. conestabtte;, repr. late L. comes 
stabult count or officer of the stabic, marshal (in 
the Theodosian Code a.p. 438, Gregory of Tours 
473), corresponding to the earlier drréanus slabuli 
(Ainmianus', whence later comesta-, conestabulus : 
Skeat quotes from a document under date 807. 
‘comes stabul? quem corrupte conestabulum appel- 
lainus’. Other med.L. forms were comestabrlis, 
conestabilis, cte.: sce Du Cange. The early de- 
yclopment of the sense, whercby the comes stabuli, 
froin being the head groom of the stable, became 
the principal officer of the household of the 
¥rankish kings, and of the great feudatories, and 
the field-imarshal or commander-general of the 
ariny, had taken place before the word came into 
English ; the development was parallel to that of 
marshal, The earlier English uscs were simply 
taken over from French.] 

1. gen. The chief officer of the household, court, 
administration, or military forces of a ruler. 

@ 1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. LHont, 247 Wit pe husbonde 
godes cunestable cleoped warschipe ford ant makid hire 
durewart. ¢1320 Sir 7ristr. 2169 Now hap ysoude her 
wille, Tristreni constable is heize. 1375 Barsour Bruce v1. 
zor Ethiocles Bad his constabill vith bym ta Fifty weil 
Armyt, and forouth ga ‘To meit thedeus in the way. ¢ 1380 
Sty Ferumé. 4445 Po Amyral hadde y-loued hym long .. 
Constable he mad him of ys lond. 1393 Laxau. 7, 22. C. 
iv. 256 Sholde neuere conscience be my constable, Were ich 
akyng ycoroned. ¢1430 Lypc. Bochas 1, viii. (1344) 15 4. 
Zisara..Of king Jabin, called the great constable Of his 
hoost, leader, and gouecrnonre. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gf. 
+1880) 167 And the sayd paynym was conestable of al the 
londes of thadmyral. ; Vn 

2. spec. a. Constable of France: the principal 
officer of the hotsehold of the early French kings, 
who ultimately rose to be commander-in-chief of 
the army in the absence of the monarch; le was 
the supreme judge of military offences and of 
questions of chivalry, and had the regulation of all 
matters connected with tilts, tournaments, trials by 
combat, cte. 

The officc was abolished in 1627 ; the title was revived by 
Napoleon I, but discontinued on his overthrow. An officer 
bearing the name of constable cxisted also in the house- 
holds of the great feudal! lords of Francc. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (1860) 12 The erle of Eu, connestable of 
Fraunce.. and others knightes and squiers were take pri- 
soneris. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1, vii. 15 Whome we 
call now in fraunce conestable. 1599 Suaxs. //en. 1.10. 
vii. 135. 1777 Watson PAilip 17 (1839) 15 Constable Mont- 
morency, so much celebrated for his heroic valour. 1795 
SoutHey Youn of Are x. 3 One day, Perhaps the Con- 
stable of France may learn He wrong'd Du Chastel. 1875 
Maine Jétst, Just. v. 139 ‘The Constables of France re- 
peatedly shook or saved the French throne. 

b. Constable of England, Lord High Constable : 
one of the chicf functionaries in the English royal 
household, with duties and powers similar to those 
of the same officer in France. 

Together with the Earl Marshal, he was the judge of the 
Court of Chivalry, and in early times his powers of juris- 
diction were extensive. The office, which had been inade 
merely titular a few years before, was forfeited hy Edward 
Stafford, duke of Buckingham, in 1521; since which time 
the title has been granted only at cea ls particular 
occasions, esp. the sovereign’s coronation. Thus the Duke 
of Wellington was Lord High Constable at the coronation 
of Queen Victoria. : ; 

[1384 tet 8 Rich. //,c. 5 Quod diversa placita..trahuntur 
jam de novo coram Constabulario et Marescallo.] 1520 
Chron. Eng. vu. 156/1 He was arested by the Vycounte 
Beaumont the Constable of Englande. 1538 STARKEY 
England u. ii, (1871) 182 Our old aunceturys .. ordeynyd a 
Connestabul of Englond, to conturpayse the authoryte of 
the prynce. 1613 SHAxs. //en. V///, un. i. 102 When I came 
hither, I was Lord High Constable, and Duke of Bucking- 
ham: now, poore Edward Bohun. 1700 Tyrreve f/ést. 
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Eug, 11. 892 The Earl of Chester (as Lord High Constable) 
carried the Sword of St. Edward, called Curteine, before 
the King. 1820 Scotr /vanhoe xliv. 1863 H1. Cox /nstit, 
univ. 642 The Constable—Constabularius Regis or Con- 
stabularius Anglia—seems to have been.. (next the king) 
the supreme commander of the army. : 

e. Constable of Scotland: a chicf officer in the 
Scottisb royal bousehold, baving powers of juris- 
diction in respect of all transgressions committed 
within four miles of the king’s person, tbe parlia- 
ment or privy council. (The hereditary title is 
still in existence.) 

. 1596 Dataymece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. t. (1885) 127 Quha 
is..ouir the kingis court to punise offenderis, Connistable, 
we cal. 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. //, c. 43 § 2 All heretable con- 
stabularies, other than the office of high constable of Scot. 
land. 1882 J. Russert //aigs ii. 29 This De Morville is 


therein designed Constable of Scotland. 1886 Whitaker's 

Aldnanack (Scotiand), Officers of State : Royal Household, 
d. The title of dignitaries in other countries. 
31350 IVill. Palerne 3842 Pan was per a kud kni3zt 

king for tohelp. 1718 Beaxetey Tour in Jtaly Wks, 1871 

IV. 594 Marino, a pretty clean village, belonging to 2 

Velasco, the constable of Castile and governor of Milan. 

1837 Penny oe VII. 357/2 Vittoria Colonna. .was the 

Fabrizio cok 


Hereditary High Constable, Earl of Erroll. 

cunstables sone of spayne, come wel pre daies Li-fore fe 
Constable Colonna. 1777 Watson P&tlip Lf (1839) 509 
daughter of lonna, Great Constable of the 


kingdom of Naples. 

3. The govemor or warden of a royal fortress or 
castle. 
some royal castlcs in England.) 

[1815 agua Carta § 29 Nullus constabularius distringat 
aliquem militem ad dandum denarios pro custodia castri, 
si, etc.) 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 565 Of castel of Keningwurpe 
wardeins ber were, Sir William de la Cowe, pat constable 
was bere. ¢ 1300 //avelok 2366 Hwan he hanede of al be 
lond Pe casteles alle in his hond, And conestables don per- 
inne. 1375 Barvour Sruce vin. §07. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng, ccix 191 They token hir way toward Bristowe and ther 
the kyng. .made eons the spencer the fader as conestable 
and keper of the castel. 1633 T. Srarrorp Pac. Hib, xv. 
(1821) 647 The Constable sued for a Protection and rendered 
the Castle to Captaine Flower. 1891 Whitaker's Almanack 
a Governor and Constable of Windsor Castle.  /dtcd. 234 

ndon—Constable of the Tower. 

fig. € 1320 Cast. Love 910 Per be castel is faste and stable 
And Charite is constable. 1362 Lance. 7. 22. A. 1x. 16 Pe 
Cunstable of the Castel pat kepeb hem alle Is a wys kaiht 
wib alle, Sire Inwit he hette, 1393 /déd. C. xxitt. 214. 

4. A military officer. 

¢1300 A’. dis. 4329 Alisaundre hath, saun faile, Y-clepid 
to htm ten constables. 1490 Caxton Eneydos Ix. (1890) 
160/1 Eneas..called to hym Menesteus and Sarestum, that 
were connestables of his folke, and of the bataylles. 1g70 
Levins Vanip. 2/5 A constable, constadularius, Ethnarca. 
1831 Scorr Cf. Robt. vii, My countryman, Whitikind, 


being a constable of our bands. 
5. An officer of the peace. (See Sir J. Stephen 


Hist. Crim. Law, 1, vii. 194-200.) &. generally. 
(1362 Lanct. P. PL A. ut 173 Pe kyng..Comaunde be 
Cunstable [:. r. a Cunstable, i tu. 198 a constable, C. 111. 
210 a constable) pat Com at pe furste To a-Tache be Tray. 
tours for eny ‘Fresour. 1455 Sc. dct Jas. 77 (1597) § 60 
Puir commounes ar greattumlie injured and oppressed be 
the Kingis Schireffes, Constables, and their ministers in 
time of Faires.] 1597 Suaxs. 2 //en. /V, v. iv. 4 ‘The 
Constables haue deliuer'd her ouer to mee: and shee 


shall haue Whipping cheere enough, I warrant her. 1621 
Exsinc Debates Ifo. Lords App. (Camden) 143 They went 
and fetched a cunstable and searched all her oe 1707 


G. Mirce State Gt Brit. 1. 481 The common Officers ap- 
pointed to seize upon Malefactors are those we call Con- 
stables. 1806 A. Duncan Nedson's fun. 26 Special, petty, 
and other constables..were on duty. 1875 Jowetr /’lato 
(ed. 2) I. 132 He is dragged away or put out by the con- 
stables at the command of the prytanes. 1890 G. J. Symons 
in Times 20 Dec, a Stories of pre-police days and of 
sleeping constables finding themselves on the pavement im. 
prisoned in their own box, 


b. f/igh Constable: an officer of a hundred or 
other large administrative district, nppotnted to act 
as conservator of the peace within his district, and 


to perform various otherduties. (Abolisbedin 1869.) 

The office seems to have been originally established for 
military purposes, to raise the military force of the hundred 
in case oF wae or civil commotion; the duties attached to 
the office became in the course of time more of an adminis- 
trative character. 

1285 4cf 13 Faw. 1, Stal. Wynton c.6 ¥. en chescun hun- 
dred ¢ fraunchise seyent eleus deus Conestables, a fere la 
veue des armes]. 1843 Act 34-35 //en. VITI, c. 26 (Wales) 
The said Justices of the Peace.. shall appoint and name in 
euery hundred... two substantiall gentlemen, or yeomen to 
be chiefe Constables of the hundred wherin they inhabite, 
which two constables of euery hundred shall haue a speciall 
regard to the conseruation of the Kings peace. 1569 B. 
Ranpocen in Ellis Orig. Lett, 1. 397 Il. 255 The highe 
Constable of the saide Cytie and Lyberties taking with 
hym suche nomber of petit constables and others as to his 
discression sholde seme mete. 1715 Act 1 Geo. J, in Lond, 
Gaz. No. 5348/4 High or Petty Constable, or other Peace 
Officer, 1827 Act 7 § 8 Geo. IV, c. 31 $7 (Schedule) Form 
of Notice to the High Constable of n Hundred or other like 
District, or to the eet Officer of a County of a City or 
‘Town. 1844 Act 7 § 8 Vict. c. 33 An Act for .. relieving 
High Constables hon attendance at Quarter Sessions in 
certain cases. 1846 MeCuttocu Brit. Empire (1854) V1. 
233 Papists were.. prohibited from being high or petty 
constables. 1869 Act 32 § 33 Vict. c. 47 An Act to pro- 
vide for the discharge of the duties heretofore performed 
y High Constables, and for the abolition of such office. 
fbid. & 8 ‘This Act may be cited as the High Constables 
Act, 1869. 


(Still the official title of the governors of 
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ce. Letty or Parish Constable: an officer of a 
parish or township appointed to act as conservator 
of the peace and to perform a number of public 
administrative duties in hts district. (Aboltshed, 
exc. as incorporated in the County Police system, 
in 1872.) 

(1328 Act 2 Edw. [11, c. 3 Meire & Baillifs des Citees & 
Burghs deinz meismes les Citees & Burghs, Burghaldres, 
conestables, & gardeins de la pees deinz lour gardes, eint 
poair affaire execucion de cest acord.] 1472 Presentmts. of 
ee in Surtees Mise, (18go) 23 W* the constabylle William 

Paker. 15596 Céron. Gr. Friars(Camden) 66 Grett bonfyeres 
with grett chere at every cunstabulles dore in every parich 
thorrowe alle London. 1626 Bacon Max. & Uses Com. 
Law8 The Lord of tbe hundred court is to appoiat in, 
every village, a petty constable with a tithing-man to atteud 
in his absence, 1736 Berxerey Discourse Wks. III. 430 
From the supreme executor of the law down to a petty 
coastable, 1765 Biackstone Costin, (1793) 439 These petty 
constables have two offices united in them; the one antient, 
the other modern. Their antient office is that of head- 
borough, tithing-man, or borsholder..who are as antient as 
the time of king Alfred: their more modern office is that of 
constable merely; which was appointed so lately as the 
reign of Edward III, in order to assist the high constable. 
1857 Tovim. Smit /'arish 55 The position of principal 
Parish Officer, in which character the Constable was sum- 
moner, has long been filled by the churchwardens. 1858 
Froupe Hist. Eng. WI. xvi. 409 The parish constables 
were necessarily inefficient as a police. 1872 Acf35 § 36 
Vict. c.92 An Act to render unnecessary the general Ap- 
pointment of Parish Constables. Whereas the establisbment 
of an efficient police in tbe counties of England and Wales 
has rendered the general appointment of parish constables 
unnecessary, etc. 

d. Now, esf., a folice constable, 2 member of 
the constabulary or police forec, a policeman. 
Chief Constable: the officer at the head of the police 
force of a county or equivalent district. 

@ 1836 Penny Cycl. XIII. 25 (Irish Constabulary) 10 resi- 
dent magistrates, 155 chief constables of the first, and so of 
the second class, 1232 constables, 6233 subconstables, and 
277 horse of the constabulary force. 1839 Act 2 4 3 Vict. 
c. 93 An Act for the Establishment of County and District 
Constables. /éid. § 6 Subject to Approval. .the Chief Con- 
stable shall appoint the other Constables to be appointed 
for the County, and a Superintendent to be at the Head of 
the Constables in each Division of the County. /drd. c. 95 
§5 A Police Force for the whole of the Borough. .to act as 
Constables for preserving the Peace. 1885 Spectator 3 Oct. 
Suppl, The very word police ..did not become common 
carats in the last century, and ‘the Police’ as an equiva- 
lent for the body of constables, is much more modern. 


c. Sfectal Constable: a person sworn tn by the 
Justices of the Peace to act as constable on special 
occastons when it is apprebended tbat the force of 
regular constables will prove insufficient to preserve 
the peace. 


1801 Act 41 Geo. I1l, c. 78% 1806 [see a]. 1831 Act 
1§ 21m, /11,¢. 41 An Act for amending the Laws rela- 


Live to the Appointment of Special Constables, and for the 
better Preservation of the Peace. 

f. In the Channel Islands, the electcd chicf 
officer of a parisb ; in Jersey he is tts representative 
in the States, a magistrate, etc. ; in Guernsey his 


duties are now more restricted. 

1652 Warsurton Gueruscy (1822) 62 The Constables .. 
Their office is 10 keep the peace. 1694 Faure Jersey ii. 65 
The Constable of the Parish where the Perambulation is to 
be, takes with him 12 0f the Principal Men of his Parish, 
nod meets the Judge attended by 3 or more of the Jurats 
on Horseback. 1862 Anstep Chauned Isl. wv. xxiii. (ed. 2) 
521 (Jersey) Each parish .. elects one constable who repre- 
sents his parish in the States. 1873 J. Lewis Census 1871 
203 emer] The constables are the principal magistrates in 
each parish, 

g. attrib. 

1809 R. Lancrorp /afr. Trade 131 Coustable hire, a per- 

son’s wages for attending a ship till unloaded, to prevent theft. 


6. Phr. 70 outrun the constable: &. to run away 
from n constable (or the law and its officers) ; also 


to run the constable, 

1600 Kemp Nine Dates Wond. 15, 1 far'd like one that 
had escaped the stockes, and tride the use of his legs to 
out-run the Constable. 1873 Miss Broucuton Maney II. 
278 Rich! poor Iluntley!..why, he was obliged to run the 
constable two years ago. 

b. To go at too great a pace; to go too far; 
to overstep all bounds of moderation, 

1631 T. Powett Tom All Tradvs 167 Uf the Gentleman be 
predominant, his running Nagge will out run the Constable. 
@ 1654 Sevven Jadle-t., Afoncy, In all times the Princes in 
England have done something illegal, to get money. But 
then came a Parliament..and so things were quiet for a 
while ; afterwards there was another trick found oul to get 
money, and... another Parliament was called to set all 
right, etc. But now they have so out-run the Constable, 
that, etc. 1663 Burien //ad. 1.1. 1368 Quoth Hudibras, 
Friend Ralph, thou hast Out-run the Constable at last. 

ec, To spend more money than one has; to run 
into debt; also ¢o overrun the constable. 

atzoo B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Ont-run the Constable, 
to spend more than is Got, or Run out of an Estate. 1748 
Smotietr Nod. Rand, xxiii, ‘llarkee, my girl, how far 
have you overrun the constable?’ I told him that the 
debt amounted to eleven pounds, besides the expence of 
the writ. i. {Asstry] Bath Guide vii. Poor mant at 
th’ election he threw t‘ other day, All his victuals, and 
liquor, and money away ; And some people think with such 
haste he began, ‘hat soon he the constable greatly outran. 
1850 W. Irving Goldsmith xxix. 292 ‘He has outrun the 
constable’, .his expenses have outrun his means. 
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+Constablery. O¢s. [a. OF. conestablerie, 
f. conestable (cf, med.L. constabularia) : see -ERY.] 

1. The office of a eonstable ; constableship. 

¢1400 Kom, Rose 4218 Thanne Drede hadde in hir baillie 

"he kepyng of the conestablere [F. counestaddic] Toward 
the north. ¢14g0 A/erlin xxi. 373 Gawein..ye will take 
the Constabilrie of myn housolde. 1494 Faavan Chron. 
Vit. Gage constablery of Fraunce. 1940 Act 32 //en. VIZ/, 
c. 48 Holden. .of the constablery of the same castel. 

2 The district under a constable; a constable- 
wick. 

i610 N. Riding Ree. Soc. 1, 201 John Harland, living 
within the constablery of Spaunton. 1690 Xoeyal Proclain, 
in Lond. Gaz. No. 2568/2 In Their several Parishes, 
Hamlets, Constableries, and Divisions respectively. 1762 
tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 11. 417 East Tothian, or the 
constablery of Haddington. 

Constableship (ky:nstab’l,fip). [f, ConsTaBLE 
+-s11P.) The office of constable. 

1464 Jann. & Honsch. Exp. 184, 1 bowete of Roberd 
Bernard the konstabelschepe of Bramborow. 1495 Act 
ur feu. VIL, ©. 33 § 12 The office of Constablisshippe of the 
Castell of Ludlowe. 1579 J. Srusses Gaping Gulf C j, He is 
not trusted with ainstiship of peace or petie conta HleMtn le 
1612 Sin R. Duptey in Fortese. ['apers 7 note, | have onl 
reserved the conistableshippe of the castle. 1668 Perys 
Corr. 283 Prince Rupert invested in the Constableship of 
Windsor Castle. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. J. 57 The con- 
stableship of the Castle of Fernes .. had been granted ona 
long lease to Sir Nicholas Heron. 

Constabless (konstablés), [a. OF. conestad- 
lesse, {. conestable: see -Ess.] A female constable ; 


the wife of a constable; also a foreign title. 
€ 1386 Cuaucer Aan of Law's T. 441 Dame Hermegyld, 
the constables of the place. ¢ 1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode u. 
civ, (1869) 113, I am ladi and condyeresse, cheuentayn, and 
constablesse, of alle stoures in cheuachyes ther as baners 
ben displayed. 1679 Afol. Maria Manchini title-p., Madam 
Maria Manchini, Constabless of Colonna. 1832 Soc. Life 
Eng. & France 232 Mary Mancini, the Constabless Colonna, 
the admired of Louis the Fourteenth. 
[f. Con- 


Constablewick (kunstib’lwik). 
STABLE + -WICK.] 
+1. The office or jurisdiction of a constable (in 


the earlier sense). Obs. rare. 
@ 1618 Raceicn in Gutch Col/. Cur. 1.79 G. de la Mare.. 
ie by inheritance the constablewick of the abby of Peter. 
row, 
2. The district under the charge of a (petty) 


constable. arch. 

1678 Hare Hist, Placit. Cor. 1. (T.), If directed to the 
constable of D. he is not bound to execute the warrant out 
of the precincts of his constablewick. 1764 Burn Poor 
Laws 191 The petty constables visit weekly the houses in 
their respective constablewicks, e la Pryme's 
Diary (Surtees) 155 note, The village of Cleethorpe, though 
a separate peed is a hamlet to the. . parish of Clee. 
1873 Act 36 § 37 Vict. c. 71§ 36 The same powers and privi- 
leges. .as a constable. .has..in his constablewick. 


Constabling, v4/. sé. [asif f. a vb. constable.) 
Acting as a constable. 

3844 Cartyte Afisc, (1872) VII. 61 He seems to do his 
constabling in a really judicious manner, 

Constabular (kfnstebivlix), a. rare. [f. 
ined.L. constabul-wts +-AR.] Of or belonging to a 
constable. 

1880 Biackmore Mary Anericy 111. xii 178 Drivea, by 
the heroic view of circumstances, to rush into constabular 


embrace. 
biter an tare f (kpnsteebilari), s6. [ad. med. 
L. constabularia, {. constabul-us + see -ARY.] 


+1. The office of a constable ; constableship. 

1587 Se. Acts Jas. VI (1597) 5 b, Constabularies, and 
Bailheries of our proper lands and Castelles, 1746-7 Act 
20 Geo. 11, c. 43 § 2 All heretable constabularies, other than 
the office of high constable of Scotland. 

2. A district under a constable; a constable- 


wick, 

1631 Star Chaméd. Cases(Camden) 68 One Francis Bridge, 
being Constable of Walson..was present, this being within 
his constabulary. 1791 Macwinrosu Wind, Gall. Wks. 
1846 {1], 20 The constituent assemblies of the several 
provinces, bailliages, and constabularies of the [French] 
Pradae 1813 N. Cartiste Tofeg. Dict. Scot, 11. (Hnd- 
dington), It continued a Constabulary at the Restoration. 


3. The organized body of constables or peace 


officers of a eountry or specified district. 

1837 Dickens /"ehtv. xxiv, The day-scholars..had hooted 
the beadle, and pelted the constabulary. 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVIII. 338/ To correct the various evils incident to the 
constitution of the present rural constabulary, the magi- 
strates of Cheshire, in 1829. .obtained an Act which author- 
ized them to appoint and direct a paid constabulary. 1874 
Mortry Compromise (1886) 38 Those who. -would maintain 
churches on the same principle on which they maintain the 
county constabulary. 

Constabulary (kpnste:bisliri), a. [ad. med. 
L, constabularius, {. constabulus: sce prec] 

1. Of or pertaining to petty constables or to police 
officers; belonging to the offictal organization for 
the preservation of public peace and order, espect- 
ally that established in the counlies of Eng’ and, 
Ireland, and Scotland in the cottrse of the 19tb c. 

1824 Ann, Reg, 26 The constabulary bill has been found 
to be a very beneficial measure. 1825 /dfd. 44" The esta- 
blishment of the police and constabulary force. 1837 /#- 
stract. R. Coma, in Penny Cyel. XVIII, 336/1 To inquire 
into the best means of establishing an efficient constabulary 


force in the counties of England and Wales. 1857 Toutm. 
Smita Parish 132 It has been stated that the County Con- 


CONSTABULATORY. 


stabulary Acts do not supersede, though they cannot but 
materially affect, the system of parish constables. 1889 
Spectator 26 Oct., A delegated constabulary duty he had 
from the Sheriff of the county. 

2. Of the nature or function of constables. 

1856 Kane Arct. Exfd. 1. xxviii. 367 Nor did their con- 
stabulary guardians. a@ 1864 Hawtnorxe Eng. Note-dks. 
(1879) LI. 163 A system of constabulary ethics. 


+ Consta’bulatory, 54. and a. Obs, [f. med. 

L. constabulat-us the office of a constable + -ory.] 
A. sh. ? = CONSTABLERY. 

171g Burnet Own Time II. 518 A great deal was said 
.-upon the point of jurisdiction and of the Exemption of a 
Constabulatory. 

B. adj. =CONSTABULARY a. 
* 1830 ‘F Wuson in Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 539 A strong 
Consiabulatory Force will keep the Ring. 
+Constance. Oés. Also -aunce. fa. F. con- 
stance (14th c. in Littré;=Pr., Sp. constancia, It. 
costanza), ad. L. constantia, n. of quality f. cor- 
stant-ent CONSTANT : see -ANCE.] 

1. Stead fastness, firmness, resolution faithfulness, 
fidelity; =ConsTaney I, 2. 

1340 Aycnd. 167 Pe vifte stape of pise uirtu is ycleped con- 
stance..bet makep pe herte strang.  ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 
T. 612 Whan this nears say The constance of his wyf. 
1490 Caxton d/ow to die 4 The constaunce and stedefast- 
nesse of tbe fayth. 1531 Ervot Gov, ut. xix. Aeading, Of 
Constance or Stahilitie.. Constance hathe equall pi ayse with 
instyce. eis 6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. i, If what we call 
constance, Within a heart hath long time residence. 

b. Stability. 

1509 Barctay Shyf Folys (1570) 224 In all thinges that to 
men appertayne Is no constance..Nor sure degree or stable 
permanence, 

2. Persistence, perseverance; =Constancy 3 b. 

@1533 Lv. Berners Gold. Bk. MM. Anred. (1546) C viij b, 
To perseuer therin, they neuer lacke constaunce. ¢ 1630 
Jackson Creed w. vii. Wks. II]. 99 Constance and conti- 
dence in prosecnting the means that lead us toit. 1659 5. 
Harris Parivals von Age 231 Continued the war .. with 
30 great constance, prosperity, and glory, 

Constancy (kp‘nstinsi}. fad. L. constantia: 
see pree. and -ANcY.] The quality of being con- 
stant. 

1. The state or quality of being unmoved in 
mind ; steadfastness, firmness, endurance, fortitude. 

1526 Prler. Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 136 Constancy is y? 
vertue wherby man or woman holdeth hole, and is not 
broken by impaeyency. 1553 Even Treat. Newe dud. Ep. 
to Rdr. (Arb.) 9, I woulde wishe all men to be of such 
corage and constancie in these affayres, 1623 MrpeE in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. 1, 291. LL. 153 Thank God for the Princes 
constancie in Religion. 1709 Pore Lett. 17 July, I stood 
resign'd with a stoical constancy to endure the worst of 
evils. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks, I. 20 They 
have maintained constancy and self-equality for many ages. 

+b. Determination, resolution (¢o do a thing), 

1603 Knottes //tst. Turks (1621) 986 Encreased his con- 
stancie to avoid a most certaine death. 1643 R. Baie 
Lett. & Friels. (1841) L1. 80 The constancie of most of them 
to doe the Queen better service at London, 

2. Steadfastness of attachment to a person or 
cause; faithfulness, fidelity. 

1548 Hatt Chron. 193 b, What for the confidence that he 
had in her raree constancy..he delermined .. to marye 
with her. 1599 Suaxs. Hen. V, v. ii. 161 While thou liu'st, 
deare Kate, take a fellow of plaine and vncoyned Con- 
stancie. 1754 Suertock Disc. (1759) I. i, 2 The Ground of 
their Constancy and Adherence to Christ. a@1839 Prarp 
Pocms (1864) IL. 438 And talks right well of constancy and 
truth, 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 6. 335 A constancy of 
friendship which won him a host of devoted adherents. 

3. The quality of being invariable (see Constant 
a. 4-6); uniformity, unehangingness, regularity. 

@ 1600 Hooxer (J.), The laws of God .. of a different con- 
stitution from the former, in respect of the one’s constancy, 
and the mutability of the other. @ 1619 Fotuersy Atheont, 
ni. xi, § 2 (1622) 313 The admirable order and incredible 
constancie of the Heauens, 1794 Suttivan View Nat. I. 
206 The polar wind blows with equal constancy in both the 
frigid zones. 1830 Herscuen Stud, Nat. Phil. 239 The 
important fact of the constancy of the angles at which their 
faces meet. 185g Brewster Newlfon 1, xxv. 365 The 
constancy of temperature in the phenomena of fusion and 
ebullition, 

+b. Persistence, perseverance. Ods. 

1613 Suaxs, Hen, VIII, m. ii. 2 Lf you will now vnite in 
your Complaints, And force them with a Constancy. 

4, (with a) Something permanent, a permanency. 
For a constancy : ag a permancnt arrangement. 

19710 STEELE Zaticr No. 208 p 2 The Person most agree- 
able to a Man for a Constancy. 1749 Cuesterr. Left. 
26 Dec., Six, or at most seven hours sleep is, for a constancy, 
as much as ge or anybody can want. ¢ 1950 W. Stroup 
Men, 52 A Chariot, which I hired for a Constancy, or at 
least for tbe chiefest Part of..seven weeks. 1888 Scotsman 
8 Feb. 10/6 Advt., A constancy and liberal wages for a good 
workman. 

+5. Certainty, Ods. ; 

1563 Wills & Inv. N. C. (1835) 213, 1 .. knowing the con. 
stantie of Death and y* vnconstantie of the houre and time. 
1590 Suaxs. Afids. V. v. i. 26 More witnesseth than fancies 
images, And growes to something of great constancie [But 
Schmidt understands it as =‘consistency’: see next]. 

+6. Physical firmness, solidity ; =ConsisTENcE. 

1794 SuLtivan View Nat. LI. 212 In passing from ils liquid 
State to its concretion, to its constancy and firmness. 

Constant (kenstint), a. (sd.) [a. F. constant 
(14th c. in Littré), ad. L. constdns, constant-ent 
standing firm, firm, immovable, stable, etc., pres. 


| constant neuer. 


| Quantity is nothing. 1803 


873 


pple. (also used as adj.) of constare to stand _to- 
gether, stand firm, etc., f con- + stare to stand.] 
A. adj. 

1. Standing firm in mind or purpose; steadfast, 
tinmoved, resolute. In later nse, with a deserip- 
tive sb. as martyr, student, etc., or with wend, 

€ 1386 Cnavcer Cleré’s 7. 991 She ay sad and constant as 
a wal, Continuynge euere hire Innocence oueral. 148. 
Caxton Cato A viij, He ought to be vertuous constant and 
stedfast. 1655-60 Stantev Hest. Philos. (1701) 3/2 ‘Vhese 
things ..which thus disorder even thee a imost constant 
person. 1671 Mittos Samson 848 The best-resolved of 
men, ‘The constantest. 

1862 (tte, Certayn Godly Sermons made upon the Lords 
Prayer, preached by the Righte Reuerende Father and 
constant Martyr of Christ, Master Hughe Latimer, 1614 
Be. Hate Adedit. & Vowes m. $78 The constant suffrings 
of ancient martyrs. 1667 Mitton J”. Z. v.go2_ Nor number, 
nor example with him wrought ‘To swerve from truth, or 
change his constant mind. 1669 Penn No Cross 1. v. § 5 
Stephen, that bold and constant Martyr of Jesus. 1749 
Fretpinc Zon Youes vir. xviii, Which might have affected 
a more constant mind than that of Mr. Partridge. 1859 
Sat. Rev. VILL 726 The most constant enemy of their revu- 
lutionary. . principles. 

+b. Const. 4o do something. Obs. 

1481 Caxton J/yrv. 1. iv. 13 Prudent and constaunt for to 
doo weel and prouffyt. 1535 Coverpace 1 CAron, xxix( xxviii]. 
rs he be constant to do after my commaundementes. 1602 
Marston Ant. & Jéed. ut. Wks. 1856 I. 26 O no, ihart too 
constant to afflict my heart. 
| 2. Steadfast in attachment to a person or catise; 
| faithful, true (0). 
¢142g Wrxroun Cron, ix. xxvi. 63 [le wes a constant 
Catholike, All Lollard he hatyt and Heretike. 1599 Suaks. 
Auch Ado w. iii. 67 Men were deceiuers ever. .‘I'o one thing 
1606 Wily Beguilde in Waal. Dodsicy 1X. 
31g And I as constant as Penelope. ¢ 1665 Mrs. Iluveitn- 
son Aéem. Col. dintchinson (1846) 2g Faithful and constant 
to his friends. 1702 Pore Yau. & Alay 41 ‘Vho’ fortune 
change, his constant spouse remains. 1887 Lowe. Democr. 
93 Surely there are no friends so constant as the poets. 

+ 3. Firm in opinion, certain, confident. b. Of a 
statement,ete.: Certain. /¢ ts constant = L. costal. 

1601 Suaxs. 7wel. NV. 1. ii. 53, 1 am no more madde then 
you are, make the trial] of it in any constant question. 
t61r B. Jonson Catiline 1. i. 267 ‘Vhe augurs all are cou- 
stant Lani meant. 1626 Massincer Hom, Actor v. ii, Pre- 
dictions! I grow constant they are false. 1667 Sir W. 
Temece Let, 27 May Wks. (1720) I. 35 It is constant, with. 
out any dispute, that if they had fallen on these provinces 
in the beginning of this month, Charleroy, etc... would have 
cost them neither time nor danger. 

4. Of things: Remaining ever the same in con- 
dition, quality, state, or form; invariable, fixed, 
nnchanging, uniform. 

Often used with a noun of quality, where constantly with 
the corresponding adj. might be used ; e.g. constant fatality, 
the quality of being consfartly, or in all cases, fatad. 

1549 Compl. Scot. ic 21 Na thyng remanis lang constant in 
ane prosperus stait. 1597 Hooker /eed. Pol, v.Ixxi. $2 The 
constant habit of well-doing. 1627-47 Frentuam Aesolves 
1, ix. (1677) 12 Time keeps his constant pace. 1651 Hoosrs 
Leviath, ui. xxxiv. 207 The foundation of all true Ratio- 
cination, is the constant Signification of words. 1684 Cov- 
tentpl. State Mar. ii. (1699) 17 Nothing here below is 
conslant, but all is mutable. 1710 Berxevuy Princ. //nm. 
Knowl. $150 This is the constant language of Scripture. 
1928 Veneer Sincere Penit. Ded., Your constant way both 
of thinking and living. 1807 Aled. Frat. XVII. 572 The 
constant fatality of small-pox at that age. 1833 Lyett 
Prine. Geol, UL 161 The sand is frequently yellow .. but 
this colour is by no means constant. 1860 “I'yNpaut Glac.1. 
i, 1 This direction remained perfectly constant throughout 
the entire quarry. 

+b. Unvaried, not changed ; invariably used. 
e17to C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 216 This is ye Constant 
way all people goe, and saved severall miles ridings. /ér¢. 
379 The kings Constant bed Chamber. 1711 Appison Sfec¢. 

0. 129 Pr Did they keep to one constant Dress they would 
sometimes be in the Fashion. 1830 D'Israrni Chas. /, III. 
vi. 92 The King had his constant hours for writing, and he 
read much. 

ec. Nat. Hist, Having one nnvarying form or type. 

1793 WW. Curtis in Bot, Slag. I. 183 Who ever saw its 
leaves constant in their form? 1876 Darwin in Life § Lett. 
(1887) I. 90 Keeping specific forms constant. 

d. Invariable in presence or oeenrrence. 

1817 Lp. Loucuzoroucu in Douglass Ref. II. 727 A fine 
to be paid on the change of a tenant is almost a constant 
incident of a copyhold estate. 1839 G. Biro Nat. Phil. 330 
The line D [of the spectrum] .. appears to be very constant 
in the planets, and in many..fixed stars. 1895 W. Houcn- 
ton Brit, /usccts 18 The evacuating ducts are constant. 

+e. Constant age: sec CONSISTENT 2 b. Oés. 
16a0 Venxer Via Recta (1650) 291 Next is the constant 
and manly age to the fiftieth year. 

5. Math. and Phys. Remaining the same in 
quantity or amonnt under uniform conditions; re- 
taining the same value throughout an investigation 
or process. Opposed to varzatle. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp. s.v., The semi-diameter of a 
circle is a constant quantity; for while the absciss and 
semi-ordinates increase, it remains the same, 1756 N. 
Saunverson Meth. Fluxions 2 The Fluxion of a constant 
J. Wooo Princ. Mech. 1.15 When 
a force. .acts incessantly, it is called a constant force. 1830 
Lyew Princ. Geol. I. 113 However constant we believe the 
relative proportion of sea and land to continue. 1871 B. 
Stewarr //cat 24 If we imagine the bore of the tube to 
preserve a constant volume for all temperatures, 

6. Of actions, conditions, processes, etc.: Con- 


| tinuing without intermission or cessation, or only 


CONSTANTINOPOLITAN. 


with such intermissions as do not inteirnpt con- 
tintity ; continual, incessant, perpetnal, persistent. 

1653 Watton Angler 163 By reason of ..the Owners con- 
stant being neer to them. 1688 Col. Ace. ennsylo. 1. 239 
Not able to bear y: Charge of Constant Attendance. @ 1763 


| Suenstone IWés, (1764) 1. 66 By constant vigils worn. 1830 


versal flux and reflux. 


Lyett Princ. Geol. 1.117 Ina state of constant and uni- 
1869 IK. A. Parkes Pract. d/ygicne 
(ed. 3) 12 The supply of water to houses may be. .inter- 
mittent or constant. 1890 Sir N. Linptey in Law Times 

Rep. LUXV1. 690/1 Yorms..in coustant use in the Chancery 
Division. J/ed. The constant ticking of a watch. Dis- 
turbed by their constant chatter, ‘he constant repetition 
of this expression. 

+ b. Of a thing: Always kept tip; permanent. 

1620-55 |. Jonus Stone-d/eng (1725) 6 There were then no 
publick Roads ..no constant Iabitations. 1645 Futur 
Good Th. in Bad 1. (1841) 20 No guest comes unawares to 
him who keeps a constant table. c1g1o C. Fiennus Diary 
(1888) 1 A large Cross..and house over it for a Constant 
Market for fruite, etc. 1818 Cruise Dégest (ed. 2) 1. 152 
Vhe appellation of cxvia regis was only applied to that con- 
stant aud permanent court. held in the king's palace. 

@. ¢ransf, Of a person: Continnally engaged in 
the action denoted by the noun (or by the context,. 

1639 Futter f/ody War wv. sili. (1840) 265 “Fhe German 
emperor .. was not coustant amongst them. 1649 Mitton 
Kikon, Wks. 1738 |. 368 A constant reader of Saint Paul's 
Epistles, 1712 STEEL Sfect, No. 430 21 Each Beggar 
that is constant at a particular Place. 1872 FE, Peacock 
Mabel Heron 1. ix. 167 He was her constant adviser. 1876 
J. IL. Newman édist, S&. IL 1 viii, 139 He was constant m 
devotional and penitential exerci 

+7. Settled, firm, steady (physically). Oés, 

1596 DALRysrce tr. Lesdie’s f/ist. Scot. uw. (1887) 156 Ane 
oratione sa excellent and elegant, wt sa constante a counte- 
nauce, 1610 Suaks. fem f. 1. ii. 119 'Prethee doe not turne 
me about, my slomacke is not constant. 1741 BetTERIon 
Hist, Eng, Stage v. 69 A constant and dircel Foot, is the 
Index, of a steady, certain, constant..Study and Aim, 

+8. Consistent, consonant (/o’. Obs. 

1580 Baret Adv. C. 1107 A death constant and agreeable 
toa life honestly and godly ledde. 

+ 9. Of firm or solid consistency. Ofs. rare. 

ar6gr Bovie f/ist. Férniness (J... Mix them, you may 
turn these two fluid liquors into a constant body. 

B. sb. 

Math. and Physics. A quantity which does not 
vary, or which is asstuned not to vary, throughont 
an investigation: opposed to varfable. 

Often applicd to a numerical quamity expressing the 
fixed relation between two elements, geometrical or physical, 
the effect of some constant force or motion, or combination 
of forces or motions, or the value of some particular physical 
property of a substance, that remains always the same for 
the same substance in the same conditions, but differs for 
Gifferent substances: thus cércudar constant, constant of 
atervation, friction, gravitation, nutation, precession, con- 
stants of colour, tidal constants, etc. 

1832 W. Turnpuut. (¢7¢/e', Treatise on Strength, Flexure, 
and Stiffness of Cast-lron Beams and Columns, with Tables 
of Constants, 1837 Penny Cycl. VUL 469 ‘Vhe proportion 
between the circumference and diameter of a circle is a 
determinate constant. 1869 Puiwson tr. Guillentin’s The 
Sunt (1870) 27 A constant quantity of heat, which Pouillet 
has named the Solar constant, because it expresses the con- 
stant heating power of the Sun. 1879 Roop Chromatics 
xiv. 210 Its colour depends, then, on its luminosity, wave- 
length, and purity; these quantities .. are called the con- 
stants of colonr. 1886 IVhitaker’s Admanack, Tidal Con- 
stants, The time of High Water at the undermentioned 
Ports and Places may be approximately found by taking 
the time of High Water at London Bridge, and adding to 
or subtracting therefrom the quantities annexed. 1890 C. 
A. Younc Elem, Astron. § 126 he velocity of light being 
186,330 miles per second ..while that of the earth in its 
orbit is 18°5 miles, we find that a star, situated on a line at 
right angles to the direction of the earth's motion, is ap- 
parently displaced by an angle which equals .. 205 .. This 
1s the so-called ‘Constant of Aberration’. /éfd. § 211 ‘The 
Solar Constant is the number of heat units which a square 
unit of the earth's surface, unprotected by any atmosphere, 
and exposed perpendicularly to the sun's rays, would receive 
from the sun in a unit of time. 

Jig. 1856 Emerson Lng. Traits, Lit, Wks. (Bohn) II. 107 
A few generalizations .. are in the world constants, like the 
Copernican and Newtonian theories in physics. 1865 J. 
Martineau _in Theology. Kev. 670 What he regards as the 
constants of religion. é 

Constantia (kgnste'nfia). Wine produeed on 
the Constantia farm near Cape Town, S. Africa. 

1797 Ilotcrort Stolberg'’s Trav. (ed. 2) UII. Ixxxiv. 35: 
ra Cape wine..of the best kind, called Constantia. 1869 
Miss Brappon Lady's Afile ii. 13 She sold the lease, and 
the furniture, and the very curious old ports, and constan- 
tias, and Madeiras. 

Constantinian (kpnstantiniin), 2. Of or 
belonging to the Roman Emperor Constantine the 
Great, or his period (A.D. 306-337). 

1641 Mitton Ansmadv, (1831) 215 As well the gold of 
those Apostolick Successors that you boast of,as your Con- 
stantinian Silver. 1861 Brrrsr. Hope Lug. Cathedr. 19th C. 
152 The state of society existing in Constantinian, but not 
in Carlovingian Rome. 1865 £cclestologist Feb. 2 Thé 
columns of the interior octagon are of Constantinian date. 

Constantinopolitan (kpnste:ntino,pplitan), 
a. fad. L. Constantinopolitan-us, f. Constantino- 
polis =Gr. Kevaravrivov adds the City of Constan- 
tine, formerly ealled Byzantium.] Of or pertaining 
to Constantinople, or to the Eastern Empire or 
Church ; Byzantine. 

1868 Futxe Ausw. Chr. Protestant (1577) 97 The Con- 
stantinopolitane [Councell]. 1676 MARVELL MA Smivke 25 
‘The Constantinopolitan Creed. 1881 StasLev Chr. Instit. 
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xiv. (ed. 2) 266 Another Creed much resembling [the Nicene] 
.-was said to have been made at the Constanlinopolilan 
Council. 1886 Academy 31 guy 68/2 Any gold circulating 
in South Italy in the eleventh century coud certainly have 
been Constantinopolitan. . 

Constantly (kp:nstintli), adv. 
a.+-Ly 2%.] Ina constant manner. 

1. With mental constancy or’steadfastness; stead- 
fastly, steadily, resolutely ; with loyal attachment, 
faithfully. Ods. or arch. 

1534 Wintixnton Zudlyes Offices i. (1540) 115 —— 
of lyuynge constauntlye and honestely. 1597 Hooker Fcc. 
Pol. v. xv. § 11 To bear undeserved reproach constantly is 
the..duly of men professing Christiamty. 1621 Lany M. 
Wrotn Uranta 384 She .. concluded... that one woman 
might loue two men lawfully, and constantlier then one. 
1678 Vung. Afan's Call. 278 He .. afterwards constantly suf- 
fered martyrdom for the sake of Jesus Christ. a@ 1803 Bal. 
lad ‘ Youug Benjie’ it in Child Bald. w. (1886) 282/1 And 
wow ! hut they were lovers dear, And loved fu constanllic. 

+b. With assurance or certitude; confidently, 
firmly, assuredly. Oés. 

1538 Starkey Angdaud 1.iL 11 The Tue constantly wyl 
affyrme hys Jaw to be above al other. 1597 Hooker Lccé. 
Pol. v. \xxxi, We constantly hold that in this case the 
Apestles Law is not broken. 1603 Suaxs, Meas. for M, 1. 
i. 21, I doe constantly beleeue you, 1611 Baste Acts xii. 15 
But she constantly affirmed that i was euen so. 1627 
Tlakewitt A fol. (1630) 223 That I constantly beleeue can 
never he proved. 1632 W. Litucow Yaz, v. (1682) 212 ‘Vo 
whom I constantly answered, I did not believe it. 

2. Invariably, nnifcnnly, regularly, in every case, 
always. 

1651 Hosses Leviath. u. xxvii. 158 The same Fact, if it 
lave been constantly punished in other men, etc. a 1661 
Futter Worthies (1840) 11. 4533 Ie constantly had prayers 
said in his own lrouse, 174 NViearey Prim. Physic (1762) 
p. xx, They ought constantly to go to Bed about Nine. 
1776 Anam Smitu JV. NI.1. iti. 21 In our American colonies 
the plantations have constantly followed the sea-coast. 

3. Continually, perpetually, incessantly, always. 

1682 Norris//ferocles 2Constantlyintent upon his goodness. 
ee STEELE Sfect. No. 96 » 2 Being constantly about him. 
1807 G. Ciiatmers Caledonia 1. tt. vii. 4053 Injuries con- 
stantly rankling al her heart. 1880 Geiktn Péys. Geog. ii. 
$8. 55 The quantity of vapour in the atmosphere is con- 
slantly varying from day to day. 

+b. Continuously, permanently, fora permancnce. 
1967 Priel! Treas. (1850) 44 Whereas Lust and Treasure 
in time is come to nought, Just, possessing ‘Trusl, remayneth 
constantly. r60r Suaks. 72wed. VW. 1. iit. 160 The diu’ll a 
Puritane thal lee is, or any thing constantly hut a time- 
pleaser, 

+ Constantness,. Os. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being constant, constancy; stead- 
fastness, firmness, fortitude ; fidelity. 

1530 Parsar. 208 Conslantnesse, constance. 1571 GOLDING 
Calvin on [’s. tii. 5 To encourage all godly folke to the like 
constantnesse. 1581 Mutcaster Posetious xliti. (1887) 280 
For constantnesse to be an ancker for leuitie 10 ride at. 
1651 Watton in Relig, Wotton, (1672) 138 That requires 
Validity of Body or Conslantness of Mind. 

| Constat (kpnstat), ([L. constat it is certain, 
it is established, 3rd sing. pr. of constdre to stand 
firm; see ConsTAntT.]} 

+1. Law. A certificate stating what appears (cov- 
stat) upon record touching a matter, given by the 
clerk of the pipe and auditors of the Exchequer at 
the request of 2 person who intcnds to plead or 
move in that court for the discharge of any inatter. 
Also an exemplification of the enrolment of letters- 
patent under the Great Scal. Ods. 

1570 Act 13 Elfz.c.6§ 2 An Exemplification or Constat 
under the Great Seal of England of the Enrollment of the 
same Letters Patents. 1640-4 in Rushw. // fst. Coll. (1692) 
in. 1.23 As appears hy a Constat-Warrant in the Exchequer. 
1670 Iitount Law Dict. s.v., The effect of a Constat is the 
certifying what does constare upon Record., Also, the Ex- 
emplification under the Great Seal of the Inrolment of any 
Letters Patent is called a Constnt. 

+2. fg. Certifying evidence, assurance. Oés. 

r6ax W. Sctater Tythes (1623) 148 There is a Constal 
from their testimonie, that they were [payde]. 1624 Br. 
Movuntacu Gagg 58 A very sirange praclice, of which there 
is no constat: Tet but one Father say so and I yeeld the 
bucklers, @ 1640 Jackson Creed x. xl. Wks. 1X, 417 A con- 
slat to all the world that ‘the God of Ahraham was no 
respecter of persons’, @ 1661 Futter Worthies tu. 154 
There is no Constat (though very much Probability) of his 
English Nativity. a 

3. Ciare constat. Sc, Law. [L.=‘it is clearly 
established,’ i.e. to the satisfaction of the superior, 
that the late vassal died infeft in the lands, nnd 
that the person claiming entry is his nearest and 
lawful heir.) Precept of —: ‘a deed executed by 
a subject-superior for the pnrpose of completing 
the title of his vassal’s heir to the lands held by 
the deceased vassal, under the granter of the pre- 
cept’ (Bell). 

1594 Se. Acts Fas. V/, § 214 Precepts of clare constat, 
1847 Act 10 & 11 Vict. c. 48. 1861 W. Bett Dict, Law 
Seotl 172 An entry by precept of clare coustat can be 
given only where the last proprietor stood publicly infeft. 


Constate (kfnsiz''t),v. rare. [a. F. constate-r 
to establish as certain, ascertain, certify, verify, 
state as certain. In the Dict. of the Académie 
only from 1740, and app. of not much earlier 
origin. According to Littré f. L. con- + status 
STATE; but more prob. f. L. constdt-, ppl. stem 


[f. Constant 
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of constdre: in sense, it is a causal derivative of 
conster to be established, be certain, ad. L. constére, 
whence nlso the original pr. pple comstant has the 
sense ‘ certain, established ’.] 

trans. To establish, ascertain, state. 

1773 Ate. Butter Moveable Feasts (1852) YH. 17 Its 
reality was constated to a degree of conviction. 1865 Miss 
Copar Studies New § Old ry ee constated the peculiar 
doctrines of Christ. 188 J. M. Roarrtson £ss. Crit. 
Method 52 We may perhaps best progress hy constating a 
little more lucidly the phenomena he seems to have in view, 

+Constau'nch, wv. Obs. rare. [f. Cox- + 
Stancit v.] trans, To stanch completely. 

1587 Aynge Arthur (Copland) v. x, All the leches of 
Brytayn shal not constaunche thy hlode. 

+Conste'll, v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. *constell- 
dre: sce next.) zntr, =CONSTELLATE v. 4. 

16oz Futaecke Pandectes 50 Annibal that admirable 
souldier, in whom the two seucrall natures of the Foxe and 
the Lion did constell and accorde. 

Constellate (kpnstél%, kgnste lit), Api. a. 
Chiefly poet, [ad. L. conste/lat-us starred, studded 


with stars, f. cow. + stelldius starred, ;* pple. of | 


stellére, {, stella star. Cf. F. constellé. 

1. =ConstTEeLLaTED 2. 

1649 G. Damier 7rinarch, Hen. (V, cclxxiii, Greale 
Perseus sate Below Bodtes, being Constellate. 1839 Baitey 
Festus xxi. (1848) 274 Thick with great sun-like and_con- 
stellate thoughis. 1878 Browntnc Poets Crotsie 7 Those 
patent powers Constellate proudly. 

2. Studded with stars, starred. 

1855 Baitry Afystic 38 The radiant lizard loves And lives 
in light, himself all constellate. 

{f L. 


Constellate (kpnstéleit, kgnstele't), v. 
conslellat-; sce prec. and -ATE 3,} 

+1. trans. Astrol. a. To construct .a charm, 
etc.) under a particular ‘constellation’; to affcct 
with stellar ‘influence’ (cf. CONSTELLATED I). b. 


To cast the nativity or horoscope of (a person). 

1621 Beaum. & Fi. Thierry & Theod. ui. i, Brunt, You 
know Leforte's cell? Lec, Who constellaied your fair birth ? 
21631 Doxxe Elegy Mrs. Drury, What Artisi now dares 
boast that he can bring Heaven hither, or constellate any 
thing, So as the influence of those stars may be Imprison'd 
in a herb, or charm, or tree, And do hy touch ali which 
those stars could do? nes 

ce. pass. To be predestined (¢o a fate, condition, 
disposition, etc.) by the ‘stars’ onc is born under. 

1646 Siu T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1, ¥. 19 Great constitu. 
lions, and such as are constellated unto ieinies 1672 
W. pe Bartraine futerest Eng. in Dutch War 25 Neither 
ant I by iny Stars constellaled to be rich. 1823 Lams Elia 
Ser. 1. xi, (1860) 87 sofe, There may he individuals born and 
constellated so opposile to another individual nature, that 
the same sphere cannot hold them, 1829 //ealth 4 Longevity 
“ss Unless we are constellated into death or life, 

. To clustcr together (stars) into a constella- 
tion ; to make a constellation of, form as a con- 
stellation. Often ¢rans/. or fig. 

1643 Howett Paradles on Times 6 The whole Host of 
Heaven being constellated thus into one great Body. 1661 
Bove Style (1. Script. 111 To them that know how to Con- 
slellate those Lights. 1752 Jounson Namébler No.201 2? 4 He 
. must..constellate in himself the scattered graces which 
shine single in other men. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Arf Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 149 These works were not always thus constel- 
lated; they are the contributions of many ages and man 
countries. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven, 1, viii. $ 30 That all 
shafts..shall..constellate themselves into clusters, 

3. To stud or thickly adorn. 

ax6gx Boyty H’ks. (1772) V. 561 (R.) You will not much 
wonder, that I place this virtue among those that constel- 
late, if I may so speak, an heroic mind. 1702 C. Matuer 
Afagn. Chr.1. vi. (1852) 83 Behold a colony, indeed, con- 
stellated with many stars of the first magnitude. 

4. intr, To cluster or congregate together, as 
stars do in a constellation. 

1647 Crevetann Char, Loud. Diurn. Ife breaths a 
grand Commitice; all that were ‘he wonders of their Age, 
constellate here. 1683 OvvHAM On Morweat Poct. Wks. 
(1686) 77 Those parts.. Like Siars did oll consiellate here 
And met together in one Sphere. 1850 Mrs. Browninc 
Mas & Nature 11 Flowers, that constellate on earth, 1871 
Macovure Mfen. Patmos xix. 268 All other works and de- 
signs of Providence constellate around the Cross of Calvary. 

Constellated (kpnstéleitéd), A/. a. [f. prec.] 

+1. Astro/, Fashioned under a pnrticular ‘con- 
stellation ’, or conjunction of plnnets, or bearing 
the mark of one, [So F. conste//é (in Moliére).] 

Constellated images: ‘images nstronomically framed under 
certaine constellations to preserve from severall inconve- 
niences : as under the signe of the Sun the figure of a Lion 
made in gold, against ..dropsie, plague, fevers, etc.’ (Br. 
Hate Cases Conse. (1649) 11. ti. 234) 

1652 GavLe Magastrom, 176 Why should not the con- 
stellated vertue last so long as the substantiall matter lasts? 
/bid, 346 Valens, understanding, hy a constellated figure, 
that one should succeed him, etc. 1726 Leont tr. Adberti's 
Archit, 11. 7a, These things may be done by an Art, now 
lost, hy means of little constellated images. 1837 Six F. 
Pauorave Alerch. & Friar (1844) 213 Oxford folks..suppose 
thai the constellated image will teach me lo surround Eng: 
land with n wall of brass. 3 : 

2. Formed into, or set in, a constellation ; 
clustered together as stars in a constellation. 

1638-48 G. Danten Fcéog. 1. 106 That verse which Tiber 
claimes, more glorious Then Po, constellated Eridanus. 
1798-8 T. Maurice ffindostan (1820) I. t. vi. 204 The con- 
stellated sisters [Ilyades). 1796 CoLeripce Relig. Musings 
1, 89 The constellaied compaty of worlds Danced jubilant. 


' 


CONSTELLATORY. 


¢ 1820 SueLLey Question ti, Daisies, those pearled Arcturi 
of the earth, The constellated flower thal never sets. 1857 
Rusxin Pol. Econ. Art, ii. (1868) 156 These noble groups of 
constellated schools which I foresee arising in our England. 

3. Studded as with stars or constellations. 

1767 A. Camese te Leriph, (1774) 57 A..cerulean darkness 
had began to obumhrate the superficies of the constellated 
regions. 1819 Suettey Prometh, Und. iv. 532 Beyond 
Heaven's constellated wilderness. 1872 G. Macponacn 
Wilf. Cunsb. 111. xxi. 267 He is yet a star in the constel- 
lated crown of England. 


Constellation (kgnstéla-fon). Also 4-5 con- 
stellacioun, -acyoun, (-stelacioun), 4, 6 -stel- 
lacion, -acyon; 4 -stillacion(e, -acioun(e, 6 
-atioun ; 4 -stollacion, -stolacioun. a. F. con- 
stellation (13th c. in Littré), or ad. L. covestella- 
tion-ent (in sense 1).] 

+1. Astrol. The configuration or position of 
‘stars’ (z.¢. planets) in regard to one another, as 
supposed to have ‘inflnence’ on terrestrial things ; 
esp. their position at the time of a man’s birth; 
my constellation = ‘my stars’. 

(CE. Lsidore vu. ix. 24 Mathematici .. cuius superstitionis 


| genus Constellationes Latini vocant, id est notationes side- 


rum, quomodo se habeant cum quis nascitur.) 

€ 1320 Senyn Sag. 339\\V.) Hout wente the maistres sevene, 
And hihelden up toward hevene: ‘hai seghe the constilla- 
cioun. ¢1374 CHaucer 7roylus wv. 745 Born in corsed con- 
stellacioun {v.». constolacioun]. ¢ 1386 — IWVife's Prod. 616, 
1 folwed ay myn inclinacioun By veriu of my constillacioun, 
1393 Gower Conf, 1. 21 Some men holde opinion That it is 
constellacion Which causeth al shat a man dolhe. 153 
Etyor Gov. u. xit (1883) 11. 137 He cursed his fate or con- 
slellation, and wisshed that he had neuer comen to Athenes, 
1686 W. ne Brivaine //i, Prud. xi. 49, | am not by my 
Constellation destinated to be rich. 1 Scotr Guy Af. 
Introd., Which period, the constellations intimale, will be 
the crisis of his fate. 1863 Geo. Etiot Romola 1. iv, He was 
born under the constellation that gives a man skill, riches, 
and integrity, whalever that constellation ma’ 

+b. Disposition, propensity, or character, as 

determined or influenced by one’s ‘stars’. Ods. 

[x60r SHaxs. Tzved. N. 1. iv. 35, 1 know thy constellation 
is right apt For this affayre.] @ 1628 Lv. Brooke IVks. vit. 
(1633) 277 The different constellation belweene your Hus- 
hands nature and yours. 1649 J. Ecuiston tr. Behmen’s 
Epist. (1886) 9 Be thou of what calling, profession, com- 
plexion, constellation and disposition thou wilt. 165 tr. 
{1ist. Don Fenise 128 We seed up during our tender age 
in ae of manners, and also of constellations. 

+2. The action of the vb. ConsTELLATE 1. Oés, 

1643 Jos. SHUTE JDudgem. 5 Mercy (7645) 180 He might 
work hy constellations, and other Astrologicall practises. 

3. A nnmber of fixed stars grouped together 
within the outline of an imaginary figure traced on 


the face of the sky. 

1551 Recorne Cast. A’nowl, (1556) 263 The one sorte are 
called Northerlye constellations, the olher sorte Southerly 
constellations, and the third sorte are the twelue signes. 
1611 Biate fsa. xiii. ro The starres of heaven, and the con- 
stellations thereof shall not giue their light. 194 SvuLtivan 
View Nat. U, The constellation which the Greeks called | 
the Argo, was a representation of the sacred ship of Osiris. 
1837 Emerson <liter. Scholar Wks. (Bohn) U1. 174 The star 
in the constellation Harp, which now flames in our zenith 
. shall one day be the pole star. 1870 H. Macaitian Bible 
Teach. i. 14 Orion is..the most striking and splendid con- 
stellation in the heavens. 

4. transf. and fig. 

1631 Donne Efithalamiun: (R.), Up, up, fair bride, and 
..take Thy ruhies, pearls, and diamonds forth and make 
Thyself a constellation of them all. 1665 Boyte Occas. 
eft. v. viii, When they first gaze upon a Constellation of 
fair Ladies. x Gray Lett, in Poens (1775) a con- 
stellation of wax lights hurning before Ihem. 1 Pusey 
Min. Proph, x That brilliant constellation of prophets, 
whose light gleamed over the fall of Israel and Judah, 


+Constellational, a. Obs. rare—*. [f. prec. 
+-AL.) Of or relating to a constellation. 

1653 Gauci Magastrom. 147 A sydereall or consiellationall 
fancy. 

Constellatory (kfnstelitari), 2. rare. [See 
CONSTELLATE and -ory, Cf med.L. constellater 
astrologer (Du Cange).] 

+1. Pertaining to constellations (sense 1), or to 
the casting of nativities, etc., from them. Oés. 

1652 Gave Afagastrom. 149 Hath not the constellatory 
fatation introduced so many starry gods into the world? 
1801 F. Barrett The Afagus ‘Vitle-p., The Constellatory 
Practice, or, Talismanic Magic. A 

2. lKelating to, or of the nature of, a constellation 
or group of fixed stars. 

1823 Lamu £/ia (1860) 232 [11] rises into a dignity equiva- 
lent 10 Cassiopeia’s chair. It is invested with constellatory 
importance, @ 1849 Pos £. B. Browning Ws. (1864) IIL. 
422 By no individual stars can we presen! the constellatory 
radiance of the book. 1888 Daily News 26 June 9/3 This 
artist's day-dreams of constellatory spheres. 

Constellize, v. rare. [f. L. *constell-dre (see 
above) +-1ZE.] ¢rans. To make into a constella- 
tion. 

1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Fastt ut. 936 Arrived on shore, 
was Aries constellized. 

Constere, obs. form of Consistory. 

Conster: see ConsTRUE. 

Constern (kfnsts'n), 2. rare. [a. F. constern-er 
or ad. L, coustern-dre to CONSTERNATE.] =next. 
lfence Conste-rned ffi. a. [F. consterné.) 

1839 New Monthly Mag. LILI. 519 Pushing the con- 
sterned Davison aside, [he] plunged down the staircase. 


CONSTERNATE. 


Consternate (kpnstomeit), v.  [f. L. con- 
sternat- ppl. stem of consterndre to aftright, dis- 
may, collateral form to consternére to strew over, 
throw down, prostrate. Cf. F. cousterner.] trans. 
To fill with amazement and terror; to dismay. 

1651 Bices New Disf. 158 Consternate and perturb the 
powers. x701 Bevertey Afoc. Quest. 44 To Consternate, 
Affright, Astonish, Amaze all. 1782 Map. D’Arsiay Diary 
II. 146 ‘Oh dear, then,’ said Miss Georgiana, looking a little 
consternated. 1815 Sourney in C. Southey Life & Corr. 
(1850) IV. x18, 1 was consternating the Lord Chamberlain 
by speaking of Washington with respect in a New Year's 
Ode. 1848 Lytton Cartons u. iv. xii, Much consternated 
by this direct appeal. .I hung my head. 

Hence Co‘nsternated ffl. a. 

1667 Warternousr Fire Lond. 109 As consternated Saul 
did when Christ dismounted him, 1862 R. Garnett in 
Macm. Mag. V. 388 Agonizing worshippers npraisc pale 
consternated looks. | a 

Consternation {kenstoméi-fon). [a. F. con- 
sternation or ad. L. consternation-ent, n. of action 
or state f. consternd7e. sec prec.] Amazement and 
terror such as to prostrate one’s faculties ; dismay. 

161x CotGR., Consternation, astonishment, dismay. 1626 
Donne Servi. iv. 38 It isa question of consternation, a ques- 
tion that should strike him that should answer it dumb. 
1647 CLarenvon Hist, Red, 1. (1843) 17/1 The effects of this 
overthrow... produced ..a general consternation over the face 
of the whole nation. 1776 Gippon Decl. & F. 1. 303 Such 
was the public consternation, when the barbarians were 
hourly expected at the Rates of Rome. 1856 Frounr H7'st. 
Eng. (1858) 11. ix. 345 They regarded the reforming mea- 
sures of the parliament with dismay and consternation. 

Constery, obs. f. Consisrory. 

+Consti'l, consti‘lle, v7. Ods. rare—'. [f. 
Con-+Stinn v. ; ef. évstil.] trans. To drop, distil. 

1430 Lyons. Alin. Poems, Leg. Dane Joos (Percy Soc.) 62 


O Welle of swetnes replete in every veyne..Som drope of © 


thi grace adowne to me constille, 

+Constipate, #//. z. Obs. Also 6 constupat. 
[ad. L. constipat-us, pa. pple of constipare to press 
or crowd closely together, f. co- + stipare to press, 
stuff, cram.] =COoNnsTIPATED. 

1542 Boorpe Dyetary xxix. (1870) 292 Necessary it is to 
be laxatyue and not in no wyse to be constupal. 1697 R. 
Peirce Bath Ment. ut. 255 By ..much Sweating, the 
Bowels were heated, and dry‘d, and rendred Constipate. 
1733 Curyne Eng. Afalady u. xi. § 2 (1734) 229 The Belly 
+ becomes now quite constipate and tumefied. 

Constipate (kpnstipe't), 7. Also 6 constup-. 
[f. L. constipaz- ppl. stem of constipare + see prec. 
Cf. F. constiper (14th ¢.), and Costive.] 

+1. ¢rans. To crowd, pack, or press closcly to- 
ae to condense, tbicken (liquids); to make 

rm and compact by pressing togetber. Ofs. 

1546 Lanciry Pol, Verg. De Invent, n. xiv. 59 b, Mirrhe 
which is an humoure congeled and constipated together 
with heate. 1687 Austen Frutt Trees 1. 102 Cold. .does con- 
stipate and fix rare and fluid bodies. 1709 PAtl. Trans. 
X XVI. 342 Vapours. .constipated and condensed into Clouds. 

2. Afed. +a. To contract, bind together, con- 


strict (the tissues); to close (the pores or vessels). 

1601 Hotiann Pliny xxviu. iv.(R.), Hard and vehement 
friction doth constipat the body. [Géoss., Constipate, to 
harden and make more fast and eomapact.) 173% ARBUTHNOT 
Aliments (J.), The quality of intirely constipating or shut- 
ting up the capillary vessels. 1763 Watson in Pied. Trans. 
LIL. 20 Warmth relaxes the animal fibres, and..cold con- 
stipates and braces them. 

b. sfec. To confine tbe bowels, so that the faeces 
are passed witb difficulty ; to render costive. 

1533, Evvot Cast. Zelthe (1541) 18a, Meates harryshe, 
lyke the taste of wylde fruites, do constipate and restrayne. 
1646 Str T. Browxe Psend. Ef. iii. 73 Omitting. honey, 
which is of a laxative power it selfe, the powder of some 
Loadstones in this dose doth rather constipate and binde, 
then purge and loosen the belly. 1877 Roperts Handdk. 
Afed, (ed. 3) 1. 77 The bowels are constipated. 

Jig. 1669 Woonnean St. Teresa i. Pref. 24 Visions. .sus- 
pending the senses, constipating the spirits. 

Constipated (kp-nstipeitéd), 7. a. [f. prec.] 

+1. Pressed close together, condensed. Ods. 

1647 11. More Song of Sorl t. 1. xxviii, Sense cannot.. 
peneirate the crusty fence Of constipated matter close com- 
presse. 

2. Of or in reference to the bowels: Confined, 
rendered eostive. 

1547 Boorpe Brev. Health § 309 Beware that the bely be 
not constupated or costiue, 1849 Crartnce Cold Water § 
Friction-cure (1869) 165 Digestion improved; no longer 
constipated. 3 . a 

Constipating (kgnstipeitin), p/. 2. [f. as 
prec. +-1NG 2.] That constipates. 

1658 A. Fox tr, Warts’ Surg... iv. 324 Liquor of Vitriol 
y its constipating vertue draweth things together. 1735 

. Brooke Univ. Beauty u. 197 Suspending fogs .. Ob- 
structed drench the constipating hill. 1860 bigs Lab. 
Chem. Wonders 24 If eaten alone [it] is..very constipating. 

Constipation (kgnstipé-fan).  [a. F. constipa- 
tion, or ad. L. constipation-em, n. of action or state 
f. constipare to CONSTIPATE.] 

+1. The action of packing or pressing closely 
together; the condition of being so compressed ; 
condensation, compression. Obs. 

1603 Hottanp 2%utarch's Alor. 1337 Condensation, and 
constipation depresseth and driveth it [matter] downeward 
to the middle. 1692 Bentiey Boyde Lect. vii. 239 A pretty 
close Constipation and mutual Contact of its Particles. 
1713 Deruam Phys. Theol. 1, iii. Na (R.), In spring when 
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the earth and waters are loosed from the brumal constipa- 
tions, the vapours arise in great plenty. d 

2. Med. +a. Contraction or constriction of 
organic tissues, the veins, etc. Ods. 

€1400 “ot Cyrurg. 119' Euel accidentis..as con- 
stipacioun of be wombe, or llis be flix of be wombe. 1533 
Etyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 61a, It dissolveth the con- 
stipations or stoppinges made of all places, if the places be 
scarified. 16x2 Woovate Surg. ddate Wks. (1653) 384 
Schirrous hardnesse and constipation of the Veines. @ 1660 
Hamsonp Sev, Wks. 1684 1V. 577 That the laxum and 
striclum, the immoderate dissolution or constipation were 
the prineiples and originals of all diseases. 

b. spec. Confinement of tbe bowels: a state of 
the bowels in which the cvacnations are obstructed 
or stopped ; costiveness. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 67 1 sau betis, that ts gude con- 
trar constipatione. 1702 J. Purcett. Cholick (1714) 117 
When the Pain of the Cholick..is accompany‘d with a 
great Heat, violent Constipation, Vomiting. 1806 Weaver 
in Med. Frnt. XV. 325 Case of Constipation of the Bowels, 
removed by External Friction. 1866 A. Frist Princ. Med. 
(1880) 532 The terms constipation and costiteness are com: 
monly used as synonyms, denoting insufficiency of evacua- 
tions from the bowels, 


+ Consti'pe, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. constipare : 
see above. Cf. F. constip~er.] =COoNstivate @. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. vi. xxii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Sumtyme it laxep and suintyme constipep [1495 constippith, 
1535 hyndeth] and makep harde pe wombe. 

+ Constipula‘tion. O/s. vare—'. [ff Con- 
+STIPULATION.] Joint or mutual stipulation. 

1647 Warn Sintp. Cobler 4 The first Article of consti- 
pulation firmly provides free stable-rooin .. for all kinde of 
consciences. F 

Constir, -stirrere, obs. ff. ConsTRUR, -STRUER. 

+ Constitue, v. Os. [a. F. constitee-r(rgthe.), 
ad. L. constitnére to ConstituTEe.] = Constitute. 

1489 Caxton Fastes of A. tt. viii, 106 He constytued and 
stablysshed certeyne captaynes. ¢ 1525 SKELTON £4, 3 Foes 
202 She (Envy) constitueth to devoure and byte everye 
bodye. 1594 Sc. Acts Fas. b# (1814) 73 Jam.) Makand 
ande constituande thame patronis. 

Constituency kfnstitiz,tnsi). [f Cons. 
TUENT : sce -ENCY, and cf. regency, ete.] A body 
of constituents, tbe body of voters who clect a 
representattve member of a legislative or other 
public body ; in looser nse, the whole body of 
residents in the district or place represented by 
such a member, or the place or district itself eon- 
sidered in reference to its representation. 

1831 Macautay Lett, 30 May, E happened..to say that I 
wished that it had been possible to form a few commercial 
constituencies, if the word constituency were admissible. 
‘I am glad you put that in,’ said [lady Holland}... ‘It is 
an odions word.’ 1831 Axx. Keg.11 The new constituency 
being thus formed, the remaining part of the ministerial 
plan regarded the aetual eleetion. 1836 Pexny Cycl. V. 
207 Changes introduced into the local constituencies by the 
Municipal Reform Act. 1884 GLapstoxe in 7Y2es 29 Feb., 
1 am familiar with the case of a county where the non- 
resident voters are one-fourth part of the constituency. 

b. transf. A body ot supporters, ctistomers, 
subscribers, ete. ; = CLIENTELF 3. (co//oy.) 

Mod. Now that tle paper is reduced in price, it appeals 
to a larger constituency. 

Constituent (kgnstittizént), @ and sé, Also 
7 -ant. fad. L. constituent-em, pr. pple. of consté- 
tuére to CoNSTITUTE: the corresp. F. constitaant 
oecurs botb as adj. and sb. in Cotgrave 1611, and 
may have been the immediate model of the Eng. 
word, which in carly nse was somctimes so spelt : 
cf, also sense A. 4.] A, adj. 

+1. That constitutes or makes a thing what it is ; 
formative, essential; characteristic, distinctive. 
Obs, (or not distinguished from 2.) 

1660 Bovte Seraph. Love vi. (1700) 42 Like Philosophers, 
who make Reason the Essential Constituent Form of a 
Man. 1699 Burnet 39 Art, xxv. (1700) 270 All the con- 
stituent and necessary Parts of a Sacrament are found in 
Baptism. 1736 Burke Sudi. 6 B. Wks. 1842 1. 54 There is 
another notion current .. that Perfection is the constituent 
cause of beauty. 1833 Wueweit Bridgewater Treatise 
(1852) 74 To each degree of pressure in steam there is a con- 
stituent temperature corresponding. 1863 H. Cox /ustit. t. 
iii, 16 Every lawful Parliament consists of three constituent 
parts,—the King, the Lords, and the Commons. 

2. That jointly constitute, compose, or make up. 
Of a single element: That goes to compose or 


make up; component. 

1660 Jer. Taytor Dact, Dubit. wu. iii. rule 11 § 1 The 
main constituent parts of the evangelical {laws}, 1676 W. 
Hussarn Happiness of People 2 Distribution..into its in- 
tegral parts or constituent Members. 1768 Boswett Corsica 
(ed. 2) 314 One of the constituent members of the court of 
syndicats, 1793 W. Roserts Looker-on No. 78 All the 
ideas that are constituent of real excellence. 1802 PAatey 
Nat. Theol. xxi. (1819) 328 The constituent parts of water. 
a1871 Grote £th, Frag. ii. (1876) 33 As a constituent 
member of Socicty. 1882 A. MAcrARLANE Consanguin. 2 
The idea must be resolved into its constituent ideas. 

3. That constitutes, appoints, or elects a repre- 


sentative. Cf. B. 1. 

1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 166 A question of right arises 
hetween the constituent and the representative body. 1848 
Macautay Hist. Eng. I. 478 In some of the sinall western 
corporations, the constituent bodies were in great part 
composed of captains and lieutenants of the guards. 1878 
Srevey Stern 111. 406 The Prussian Estates..the constitu: 


| 
{ 


CONSTITUTE. 


ent bodies were not districts or fractions of the population, 
but corporations. 

4, Having the power to frame or alter a (poli- 
tical) eonstitntion, as in constituent assembly, power, 
phrases which originated in French in 1789. 

1801 W. Duert Neol, Fr. Dict. 62 Decreed by the con- 
stituent assembly, on the 12th of July, 1790. 1839 ALIson 
Hist, Europe (1849) 11. vii. § 112. 229 Wiieea represented 
the Constituent .. Vergniaud .. the Legislative Assembly. 
1873 Daily News 5 Mar. 5/5 He did not deny the constituent 
power of the Assembly, but..if they were constituent why 
did they not proceed to ‘constitute’? 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. V. xxiv. 406 Reform bills we have seen without num- 
ber; a constituent assembly we have never seen. 

B. sé. 

1. One who constitutes or appoints another as his 
agent, proxy, or representative. 

1622 Matynes dnc. Law-Merch. 107 The partie who.. 
..is the Procurator, is taken in law as absolute as the Con- 
stituant, and many sundrie proceedings may be vsed against 
hin accordingly. 1713 Loud. Gas, No. 5148/2 Both the 
Constituent and Proxy being Qualified according to Law. 
1798 Da.tas Amer, Law Hep. 11. 67 The factor is answer: 
able personally to his constituent. 1830 R. Cuampers Life 
Jas. , 1.1.39 Elizabeth, from the intluence she possessed 
over the Protestant party in Scotland, might almost be called 
his constituent. 1891 (Mod. Commicrcial usage, letter of 
consignee), My constituent’s instructions are not to sell for 
less than, ete. 

2. spec. One of those who elect another to a 
public office, esp. as their representative in a legis- 
lative assembly; an elector; more widely, any 


inhabitant of the district or place so 1epresented. 

1714 G. Lockuart Mem. Affarrs Scot. 220 A hot Debate, 
whether or not the Parliament without Particular Instruc- 
tions froin their Constituents, eould alter the Constitution of 
the Government. 1947 Gentd. Alag. XVIL. 414 If the depu- 
ties..fail in their duty, they are only accountable to their 
constituents, 1858 rica SA, Acfornt 27 Oct., Twenty- 
four Members whose constituents are upwards of 200,000 
in number. 

+b. The body of clectors belonging to a parti- 
enlar place ; now CoxstiTvENcy. Obs. 

19772 Junius Lett. Ded. 7 Influence of the constituent 
over the conduct of the representative. @ 1797 Burke $f. 
Short, Parl, Wks. X. 80 H every corruptible Representa- 
tive were to find an enlightened and incorruptible Con- 
stituent. F 

+ 3. Onc who constitutes or frames. Ods. 

1677 Hatk Prin. Orig. Man. 1. ti. 52 A Creature... whose 
first composure and origination requires a higher and nobler 
Constituent than Chance. 

4. A constituent clement or part. 

1786 Berke Subd. § B. Wks. 1842 1.55 Let it want ever 
so many of the other constituents, if it wants not this. 
1811 A. T, Tuomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 473 The con- 
stituents of the neutral carbonate. .are, in 100 parts, 49 of 
acid, 29.85 of alkali, and 20.20 of water. 1850 Maurice 
Mor. & Mfet. Philos. 1.76 What is the special and neces- 
sary constituent of royalty. 1881 iurssipe & Panton 7%. 
Equat. xi, 232 The individual letters a, 6, ¢..az..etc. ot 
which a determinant is composed are called constimuents, 
and by some writers elements. 

+b. A constitnent member. Oés. 

1755 Amory A/enr. (1769) II. 163 Mrs. Harcourt and the 
eleven constituents she chose on the first founding her 
society, 

Constituentary, @ nonce-wd. [after fas lia- 
mentary.) Pertaining to a constituent (sense 2). 

1840 Yact's Mag. VIL. 633 The girl’s father has some 
parliamentary, or, I ought rather, now-a-days, to say con- 
stituentary influence. 

Consti‘tuently, adv. rare. [-L¥2.] As tc- 
gards constituent parts or constitution. 

1868 Busuneie Nat. & Supernat. vi. (1864) 177 They must 
be constituently injured or depraved. 


Constitute (kenstiti#t),v. [ff L. constitit., 
ppl. stem of constitacre to sct up, post, establisb, 
appoint, ordain, f. cov- intensive + stalucre to set 
np, place: see SraturK, The pa. pple. was in 
early times often constitut, -ute (from L. constitit- 
us), and this is still retained in technical phrase- 
ology in Scotland.] 

+1. trans. To set, place (#2 a specified state, 


situation, condition, etc.) Ods. 

14go Caxton Eneydos xxviii. Hijb, The longe sorowe 
mortalle in whiche was constytuted the faire Elysse or 
Dydo. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men \W. de W. 1506) v. iv. 391 
He constytuteth his ende, and blessydnesse in the thynge 
that he desyreth soueraynly. | 1652 Gace Magastrom, 263 
The fiery starre of Mars. constituted in the midst of heaven, 
1728 Morcan Algders Il. iv. 263 The Turks .. releasing .. 
several hundreds of captive Mussulmans and constituting 
in the Vacancies as many of their new Slaves, returned. 
1875 Mannixc Mission H. Ghost vi. 152 The Council of 
Trent, after having weighed long whether to say man was 
created in grace, finally determined to say that man was 
constituted in grace. ae 

+b. To set np (in an office or position of an- 


tbority). Ods. (ef. 2.) 

1616 Butroxar, Constitute, to ordaine, to appoint. 1642 
Disc. Prince Henry in Select. Harl, Mise. (x7 13) 261 
Princes and men, constituted in high places, 1658 Ussurr 
Ann. vi. 522 He..constituted Eumachus over the whole 
nation. 17422 Swirt MWonder of Wonders Wks. 1755 II. 1. 
52 He hath been constituted by the higher powers in tbe 
station of receiver-general. | , 

+2. To set up, appoint, ordain (an officer). Obs. 

148: Caxton Godfrey 14 How therle of tholouse toke the 
cyte of albane, and therin constituted a bisshop. 1563-87 
Foxe A. & Af. (1596) 106/2 Those bishops, that you con. 


CONSTITUTE. 


stitute, 1660 R, Coxe Power & Subj. 31 When supreme 
powers..constitute any magistrate. 1 WaASstiNGTON tr. 
Milton's Def. Pop. Wks. 1738 1, 522 A King of England .. 
was not constituted to Pate Laws, but to see those Laws 
kept, which the People made. R 

b. To appoint to the office, function, or dignity 
of; to make, create. (With 047. and compl.) 

©1477 Caxton Yason 27 That ye ordeyne and constytute 
the sayd noble Jason Capytayne of this Royaume. 1524 W. 
Matverne Found. Abbey of Glocester iii. in R. Glouc. (1724) 
379 The said noble Osrike .. Kingburge bis sister did con- 
stitute Abbesse, 1651 Hosars Leriaté. i. xxii 115 Where 
one Man.. is constituted Representative of the whole 
number, 1925, De Foe Voy. ronnd World (1840) 296 We 
constituted him captain. 1879 R. T, Smitn Sé. Basil 126 
Recording how the Lord constituted Peter, after himself, 
shepherd of the Church. 

3. To set up, ordain, establish, appoint, determine 
(a law, regulation, ete.). ? Obs. 

1835 Starkey Lett. in Eugéand p, xix. 1952 Huvoet, 
Constitute decrees or lawes, sancire ; ae 1651 Jer. TAYLor 
Holy Living (J.), We must obey laws appointed and _con- 
stituted by lawful authority. 1710 Prineaux Orig. Tithes 
iv. 186 Let this be constituted .. as firmly, as this Grant is 
constituted. 1814 Soutney Aaderick xu, What terms 
Asturias. .Doth constitute to be the law. 

+ b. with of/. clause. Obs, 

1593 R. Harvey PAtlad. 100 Martin of Roome consti- 
tuted that his Clergy should vowe chastitie. 1678 Gas 
Crt. Gentiles W1.18 Whereby God has from al eternitie 
constituted with himself what he wildo. 1686 J. Serceant 
Hist. Monast. Convent, 107 Pope Leo the Tenth Instituted 
the Order of St. Peter; constituting those of the Order to 
wear..the Effigies of that Saint. 

te. absol. Obs. 

1486 [see Constitute Api. a. A). 18974 Wuitcirt Def 
Aunszw. ii. Wks. 1851 1. 237 The church of Christ hath au- 
thority to ordain and constitute. .inthose things before of me 
rehearsed. 1661 Marvent Corr. Wks. 1872-5 [1.55 My Lord 
thought i1 not worth the while to constitute .. in a thing so 
shortly to be altered and reformed. 

4. To set up, establish, found (an institution, ete.). 

1549 (Mar.) Bh. Com. Prayer, Collect St. Michael, Whiche 
haste ordayned & constituted the seruices of angels and 
men in a wonderfull ordre. a 1605 Stow Afem, Antig.(R.), 
‘This Brutus had three sonnes, who constituted three king. 
doms. 1 I. Matuer //ist. Philip's War (1862) 39 Six 
Churches have been constituted amongst the Indians. 176g 

BLACKSTONE Covi, (1793) 108 Provincial assemblies are 
constituted, with the power of making local ordinances. 
1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. 1. 90 To constitute a tribunal. 
1863 D. Rowtaxn Laws Vat. 5 Grotius did not constitnte 
a system. .of natural law. 

b. To give legal or offteial form or shape to (an 
assembly, ete.). 

1638 Dx. Hamitton in J/, Papers (Cuinden) 62 Aduyce ubid- 
der this assem[bly] uas not lafully constituted. “1714 G. 
Lockuart Mem. Affairs Scot. 116 The first two Days being 
spent in Constituting the House. 1808 Jamieson, 7o con- 
stitute, a term generally used in S[cotland), to denote the 
opening of an ecclesiastical court with prayer by him who 
presides in it. 1839 ALISON //ist. Europe (1849) I. iv. § 53. 
491 Intimation was sent to the other orders that they wonld 
proceed to constitute themselves. 1871 Moncrterr /*ract, 
FreeCh. Scotl. i... 1886 Act 49-50 Vict. c. 50 § 3 Any lease, 
tack, or set, whether constituted by writing or verbally, 

5. To frame, form, make (by combination of 
elements) ; sf. in fass. to have a constttution or 
make of a specified sort. (Very frequent in refer- 
ence to the bodily or mental constitution.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef, 188 Many..whose Livers 
are weakely constituted. 1729 Butter Serr, Wks. 1874 
If. 7o We are so constituted, that tinie abundantly abates 
our sorrows. 1772 IIutton Bridges p. iv, Directions for 
consti oan and ee a to one another, the several.. 
bb: of a bridge. 1 Torse cAlmer. Geog. I. 45 The 

ouses are of wood; but when well constituted .. they are 
warmer than those built of brick or stone, 1869 J. Mar- 
Tinzau Ess. 11, 163 Faculties constituted like our own, 

6. To make (a person or thing) something; to 
establish or set up as. (With off. and compl.) 
Cf. 2. 

1534 [see Consritute fpl.a. A). 1651 Baxrer Jaf. Bape, 

4 That which constituteth him a visihle member. | 1652 F. 

fawnins Youth's Behav. i. § 33 (1663) 7 Ever constitute the 
defect of his morality thy precaution, 1856 Froupr. //rs¢. 
Lng. (1858) 1. v. 413 The will of a single man .. cannot be 
allowed to constitute itself an irremoveable obstacle to a 
great national good, 1873 Brack /’*, Thitle vi. 81 He had 
constituted himself her companion. f 

7. (with simple 047.) ‘To make (a thing) what 
it is; to give its being to, form, determine. 

1848 Mitt Pol Econ. 1. y. §9 This theorem..that the 
demand for Iabour is constituted by the wages which pre- 
cede the production. 1862 Ruskin Almera P. (1880) 25 All 
wealth is intrinsic, and is not constituted by the judgment 
of men, 

8. To make up, form, compose ; to be the ele- 
ments or material of which the thing spoken of 
consists. (Correlative to Consist 7.) 

1552 [see Constitute ff/.a. Al. 1675 Ocitsy Brit. 30 It 
constitutes the isle of Alney. 1683 Unvoen Life Pintarch 
Wks. 1808 XVII. 33 One body of men, constituted of many 
individuals. 1732 Berkecry Adciphr. u.§ 14 The happi- 
ness of a brute can never constitute the true happiness 
of a man. 1832 Hr. Martineau Life tn Widds iv. 51 The 
things which constitute wealth. 1860 T’ynpalLL Glac. 1. 
xxii, 156 The rocks which constitute the crest of the moun- 
tain. 1868 M. Patmison Academ. Org. iv. 100 Poverty, as 
such, constitutes no title to academical funds. 1879 I.va- 
nocx Addr. Pol. §& Educ. iv. 70 Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. .do not in theinselves constitute an education. 


tConstitute, #//. a. and sh. Obs. or arch, 
Also 5-6 constitut. fad. L. constitit-us, pa. 
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pple. of constitucre ; in later use prob. regarded as 
contracted from coustituted.] 

A. as pa. pple. Constituted, appointed, esta- 
blished, ete. ; see the verb. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 71/2 Thenne our lord sente pesty- 
lence the tyme constytute. 1486 Lichfeld Gild Register 
If. 8b, [We] haue ordened and constilute vpon certaine 
articles for the... welfare of ihe Cominalte. 1534 More 
On the Passion Wks. 1283/1 As by the disobedience of one 
manne, many be constitute and made synners. 15g Anp. 
Hamitton Catech, (1884) 16 Ane sacrament is constitute 
or maid of twa principal partes, 1613 SALKELD Avgels 39 
As though they [Angels] were..constitute of matter and 
forme as man is. 1719 Wodrew Corr. (1843) 1. 443 It could 
not be read till the Assembly was constitute. 1808 JAMIESON 
s.v., An ecclesiastical court..is said to be constitute with 
prayer by the Moderator. 


B. as ff/. a. = CONSTITUTED. 

1s89 Puttesnam Eng. Poeste wu. xxv. (Arb.) 311 The 
vertues of a well constitute body and minde. 1741 J. 
Suort in PAt Trans. XLI. 625 The most irregularly con- 
stitute Year of any in my Time. 1818 Cotrarookg Oddig. 
& Contr. 1. 119 Constitute, or subsequent undertaking of a 
person, who engages to pay a subsisting debt, or fulfil an 
existing obligation of [another]. 

C, as sé. a. An ordinance. 
instituted to an office. 

¢1961 'T. Preston Camidbises in Hazl. Dedsley 1V. 189 A 
naughty man that will not obey the kings constitute. 
a1610 in Maidment Sc. Pasguils 9 They'll say they have 
their substituts, But I say these are not Christ’s constituts. 

Constituted (kp nstiti#téed), pp/. a. [f. Cox- 
STITUTE v.+-ED!.] Appointed, established, ete. : 
see the verb. 

1651 Hossrs Govt. & Soc, iii, § 4 According to... the con. 
stituted Lawes. 1882 Prsopy Aug. Fournalism xxiii. 187 
‘The respect due to constituted authorities, 

Constituter: sce Consritvror. 

Constituting (kg'ustitiztin), vd. sd. [f. as 
prec. + -1NG !.] The action of the verb ConsmiturTE, 

164z Mitton Afol. Smect, (1851) 316 Nothing of their 
own worth the constituting. a 1713 Asr. Snare H’ks. V. 
iii. (R.), More necessary tothe constituting of aman. 1853 
‘Trexcn Proverés 7 Three things go to the constituting 
of a proverb, shortness, sense, and sadt. 
_Constituting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
That constitutes ; constituent. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. vi. (1851) 127 Of such a councell as 
this every parochiall Consistory is aright homogeneous and 
constituting part. 1659 Vide. Errors Censured 56 Reduced 
1o its constituting parts, 1792 J. Bartow Const, 1791, 10 
Republican ideas gained no ground..in your consituting 
assembly, 1883 /’ad/ Afadl G. 17 Oct. 6/1 In this act the 
Monarchy is not a constituted, but a constituting power. 


Constitution kpnstitiz-fon). Also 4 -cioun, 
4-6 -cion, 6 -tioun, ete. [a. F. constitution, -cion 
(12th e. in Littré’, learned ad. L. coustitition-eu, 
n. of action from constitucre to CONSTITUTE. ] 

1. The action of constituting, making, establish- 


ing, ete.: see the verb. 

1s8a N. T. (Rhem.) £fh. i. 4 Before the constitution of 
the world. 592 West Symbol. u. Aiij, The constitution 
or making ofan Obligation, 1651 Houses Leviath.u. xviii. 
g1 Before constitution of Soveraign Power all men had right 
to all things. 1782 A. Monro Compar. Anat, (ed, 3) 41 
Both ventricles going equally far down to the constitution 
of the apex, 1861 W. Beut Dict. Law Scot. sv. Every 
decree by which the extent of a deht or obligation Is ascer- 
lained, is a decree of constitution. 

+b. Appointment. Oés. 

1665 Pervs Diary 20 Mar., I received their constitution 
under all their hands presently, so that Iam already con- 
firmed their Treasurer. 


+2. ‘The action of decreeing or ordaining. Oés. 

1393 Gower Conf. Il. 75 Tbe worldes constitucion Hath 
set the name of gentilesse Upon the fortune of richesse. 
ue Mavunory. (Roxb.) xiii 58 After is constitucioun 
and pe ordinaunce of pe rewmes whare pai dwell. sss 
Even Decades 173 (Bull of Alex. V1) This letter of owre 
..donation, graunt, assignation, constitution, deputation, 
decree, commaundement. 1661 Bramuate Just Wind. v. 
88 By the constitution of the Apostles, and by the solemn 
sentence of the Catholick Church, 


3. A deerec, ordinance, law, regulation ; usually, 
one made by a superior authority, civil or ecelesi- 
astical; sfec. in Rom. Law, an enactment made 
by the emperor. Also fg. (Now only //is¢.) 


Apostolical Constitutions (in Eccl, [1ist.): a collection of 
ecclesiastical regulations, purporting to have been made b: 
the npostles, but known to be of much later date. Const. 
tutions of Clarendon (in Eug. ffist.): a body of proposi- 
tions drawn up at the Council of Clarendon in the reign 
of Henry II (1164), defining the limits of civil and ettle: 
siastical jurisdiction in England. 

€1380 Wyeir Wes, (1880) 89 Pei studien faste & techen 
here owene constitucions, @1450 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 444 
Constitucions and ordenaunce mad withinne the forseide 
Cite, 1598 Starkey England u. ii. 193 The statutys of 
kyngys, also, be over-many, even as the constytutyonys of 
the emperorys were. 1612 T. ‘Vaytor Comm. Titus i. 
6 How basely do they deeme of Apostolicall Constitutions. 
1661 Bramuau. Yust Vind. iv. 59 All this while onr Kings 
and Bishops called Councels .. made Ecclesiastical Lawes 
and constitutions in their Synods and Parliaments. 1737 
Wuiston Josephus’ Antig, x1, v. § 8 The people..willingly 
harkened to the constitutions of Nehemiah. 1837 9 HaLtam 
Hist, Lit, 1. iii. 1. § 53. 175 It was enacted, in 1408, by a 
constitution of Archbishop Arundel in convocation, that no 
one shonld thereafter translate any text of Holy Scripture 
into English. 1872 Freeman Growth Eug. Const. it. 110 
The Constitutions of Clarendon .. forbad the ordination of 
villains. 1885 Catholic Dict., Apostolical Constitutions .. 


b. A person 


CONSTITUTION, 


The first Greek printed text was edited by Turrianus, and 
published in 1563. “Ihe spurious character of the book was 
soon evident to Catholic scholars .. Pearson assigns the 
work, as it stands, to the middle of the fifib century. 

b. fig. and gez. An ordinance, settled arrange- 
ment, institution. 

1668 Howr Sess. Righteous (1825) 295 Wouldst thou 
overturn the laws of nature, and subvert the most sacred 
divine constitutions. 1710 Pripeaux Orig. Tithes 208 The 
payment of Tithes was grown to be a Veteran and thorough 
setiled Constitution of this Kingdom. 1833 I. Tavior 
Fanat. u. 41 So jealous is Nature of her constitutions. 
1833 S. Hoote Disc. ix. 115 All these wise constitutions 
and appointments the Psalmist refers. .to, ete. 


4. The way in which anything is constituted or 


- made up; the arrangement or combination of its 


parts or elements, as determining its nature and 
character ; make, frame, composition. Cozssti/ution 
of nature, of the world, of the universe, of things 
(the actual existing order) ; so of society, etc. 

1601 Hlottanpn Péimy 1. 529 Vnlesse the constitution of 
the tract and qualitie of a country require the contrary. 
1601 Saks. 7vwel. N.t. ili. 141 By the excellent constitu. 
tion of thy legge. 1782 Wottaston Relig. Nat. ii. 38 
That an inferior being may in opposition to His will break 
through the constitution of things. 1736 BuTLer (¢i¢/e), 
The Analogy of Religion ,. to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature. 1832 Ht. Martineau Life tn Wilds ix. 118 
That ..is the fault of the constitution of society. 1839 
Tuirnwate fist, Greece x. 377 The constitution, func. 
tions, and authority of the council. 1847 Emerson Kefr. 
Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 292 Philosophy is the account 
which the haman mind gives to itself of the constitution of 
the world. 1868 M, Pattison Academ. Organ. 6 Before 
any further change is made in the constitutioa of the Uni- 
versity. 

b. Composition in reference to elements. 

1639 Vule. Errors Censured 26 The tenement of clay 
shall crumble into its primitive constitution. 1712 ADDISON 
Sale No. 315 21 [eaven, Earth and Hell enter into the 

‘onstitution of his [Alilton’s] Poem. 1831 Brewster 
Optics vii. 73 This view of the constitution of the solar 
spectrum, 1880 Huxtev Cray-Fisk 19 The exoskeleton is 
not of the same constitution throughout these regions. 

+c. Consisteney. Ods. 

1668 Cucrerrer & Cote Barthol. Anat. 1. it. 3 Of a 

midling coastitutioa between hardness and softness. 


5. sfec. @. Physical nature or character of the 


body in regard to healthiness, strength, vitality, etc. 

1553 T. Witson XAct, 63 b, The temperature of the mynde 
folowes the constitucion of the bodie. 1583 Basixcton 
Commandin., vit. (1637) 67 We dare solace our selves in soft 
beds, too long for our constitutions. 1611 Tourneur Ath, : 
Trag.v.i, The true state And constitution of their bodies, 
1625 K. Loxe tr. Barclay's Argenis 1. xviii. 49 Men..of : 
sickly constitutions. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 25 P 3 
Imaginary Sick Persons that break their Constitutions by 
Physick. 1789 W. Brcuan Dom. Afed. (1790) 25 A good 
constitution ought certainly to be our first object in the 
management aH children, 1803 Afed, Fruf. UX. 279 The 
peculiarities of the female constitution, 1835 PRescoTT 
Philip £, \. 0857) 33 His constitution was far from robust. 

b. Natnre, character, or eonditton of mind; 
mind, dispositton, temperament, temper. 

1589 GrErxe Afenaphon (Arb.) 29 The frowning Constitu- 
tion of Mars. 1 Suaks. Aferch. V. i. it. 249 Else 
nothing in ahe world Could turne so much the constitution 
Of any constant man. 1618 Winer Afofto (1633) 526, I 
have no Constitution, to accord To ought dishonesi, sooner 
for a Lord Then forhis meanest Groome. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist, Reb, (a7oz) IL. v1, 100. Imparting himself equally to 
all Men of several constitutions. 1741 Mipncrton Cicero 
II. xii. 516 His failings were .. such as flowed from his 
constitution, not his will. 1835 Prescorr /’Ailip J/, 1. te 
(1857) 39 His temperament and his constitution of mind 
peculiarly fitted him for the receptio.. of these influences. 


6. The mode in which a state is constituted or 
organized ; especially, as to the location of the 
sovereign power, as a mouarchical, oligarchical, 


or democratic constitution. an 

1610 Br. Hare Apel, agst, Brownists 21 The Constitutio 
of the Common-wealth of Israel. 1647 CLarnnvon /7ist. 
Red. 1, (1843) 3/1 Who exactly knew the frame and constitu: 
tion of the Wegsbm. 1681 Nevitx Vato Kediv. 139 
Sweden remains in point of Constitution and Pro ° 
exactly as it did anciently. 170s Aowison /fady Pref, No 
other Country in the World has such a Variety of Govern. 
ments that are so different in their Constitutions. 1827 Hat 
Lam Const, Hist.(1876) IL. xiii, 17 The original constitution 
of England was highly aristocratical. 1862 Ruskin A/une 
(1880) 38 Whatever may be the constitution of the State, 

7. The system or body of fundamental principles 
according to which a nation, statc, or body politic 
is constituted and governed. 

This may be embodied in successive concessions on 
part of the sovereign power, implied in long accept 
statutes, or established graduall precedent, as in t 
British Constitution; or it may nadie set forth in 
document framed and adopted on a particular occasion 
the various orders or meinbers of the commonwealth, of 
their representatives, as in the Constitution of the Unit 
States, the various Constitutions of France after 1799, 4 
those of other nations, framed in imitation of these. Int 
case of a written Constitution, the name is sometime 
applied to the document embodying it. In either case it 
assumed or specifically provided that the constitution is mo 
fundamental than any particular Iaw, and contains t 
principles with which all legislation must be in harmony. 

This sense gradually arose out of the prec, beaween 1689 
and 1789: see the early quots, a 

[1689 Declar. Estates of Scotl. 11 Apr., Whereas Kin 
James the Seventh..did by the advice of wicked and ev 
counsellers invade the fundamental constiimion of th 
kingdoin, and aliered it from a legal limited monarchy, toan 


CONSTITUTIONAL, 


arbitrary despotick power.] 1735-8 Botincsroxe Ox Parties 
108 By Constitution We mean, whenever We speak with 
Propriety and Exactness, that Assemblage of Laws, Insti- 
tutions and Customs, derived froin certain fix’d Principles 
of Reason..that compose the general System, according to 
which the Community hath agreed to be govern’d. 1750 
Cuesterr. Let#. (1774) IIL, 2 England is now the only 
monarchy in the world that can properly be said to have a 
constitution. 1789 Constit, U. S. Preamb., We..do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America, 1789-92 A. Younc 7rav, France 124 There is 
an idea..that this union of the orders is only for the verifi- 
cation of their powers, and for making the constitution, 
which is a new term they have adopted; and which they 
use as if a constitution was a pudding to be made bya 
receipt. 1791 Paine Xights of Max (ed. 4) 93 The American 
constitutions were to liberty, what a grammar is to lan- 
guage: they define its parts of speecb, and practically con- 
struct them into syntax. 1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. IL. y. xi, 
The Twelve eldest are sent solemnly to fetch the Consti- 
tution itself, the printed Book of the Law. 1855 Prescotr 
Philip 1,1, ii. (1857) pee all the forms prescribed by 
the constitution. 1863 Mary Howitt /. Bremer’s Greece 
I. viii. 264 The new constitution of Greece is formed very 
much upon that of France, 1864 Sat, Rev. XVII. wae 
By the English constitution we understand a few great 
traditional principles of government, any fundamental breach 
of which would involve either tyranny or anarchy. 1872 
Freeman Growth Eng. Const. ii. 54 Our English constitu. 


tion was never made, in the sense in which the constitutions ~ 


of many other countries have been made. aus 

8. a. atirib. as (in sense § b) + constidulton evil, 
+ sis Constitution Church, that established in 
France by the Constituent Assembly on 12 July, 
1790; b. Coméd. as (sense 7) constitution-buehler, 
-building, -maker, -monger, -mongering; also 
conslitution-butid vb. nonce-wd. 

1665 T. Mat. Ofer . Help es Your proper sin, or con- 
stitution-evil. 1675 Brooxs Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 20 
Ilis constitution sins, his most prevalent sins. 1795 Bar- 
ruel’s Hist. Clergy Fr. Rev, 62 The two churches were 
easily distinguished. .that of the ancient pastors was called 
the Catholic, the other the Constitution Church. 
Wisonam Speeches Parl,27 May (1812) I.270 The Honour- 
able Gentleman is a sort of constitution-monger..he de- 
clared. .that he would give to France the same constitution 
as that of America. 1816 CoLerioce Lay Serm. 324 
Planners and constitution-makers, 1837 CartyLr. Fr. Rew. 
IIT. vu. vii, Arrange it, constitution-build it, sift it through 
ballot-boxesas thou wilt. 1840 — //erves vi. 308 No ballot. 
box, parliamentary eloquence, voting, constitution- building. 
lbid, vi. 361 Theoretical constitution. builders. 1875 Hetps 
Oreganiz. Daily Life, Ess. 124 The fallure of constitution- 
mongers like the Abbé Sityes, who are sublimely indifferent 
to the state of facts around them. 

Constitutional (kenstitizfonal), a. (s.) [E 
prec.+-aL; prob. of English formation ; the F. 
constitutionnel appears in Dupré in 1801.] 
SA. b 

I. Of, belonging to, or inherent in, a person’s 
constitution (of body or mind). 

1682 Fraver Fear 119 Our constitutional strength is not 
to be made the measure of our passive fortitude. 1739 
Suare Surgery (J.), It is not probable any constitutional 
illness will be communicated with the small-pox by inocu- 
lation. 1834 Macautay ss. Pitt (1854) I. 288 His con- 
Stitutional malady, 1880 L. Srepunn Pofe iv. 88 Pope’s 
constitutional irritability kept him constantly on the wing. 

2. Affecting the (bodily) constitution; beneficial 
to, or designed to benefit, the constitution. Cf. B.1. 

1750 G. Hucurs Barbadoes 32 The Trade-wind is .. con- 
Stitutional to the inhabitants, 1860 Ad/ Year R. No. 71. 
484 Satisfied with constitutional walks and gymnastic drill, 
1875 H.C. Woon Therap. (1879) 376 What may be termed 
the constitutional action of arsenic. 

3. Belonging to the very constitution or com- 
position of anything ; forming an essential part or 
element ; essential. 

1750 Warsurtox Doct. Grace 1. x. Wks. (1811) VILL. 300 
The difference .. between things natural and things posi- 
tive, between constitutional and arbitrary, 1779-81 Jonn- 
son L. P., Dryden Wks. U1. 412 The original incongruity 
runs through the whole .. But when this constitutional ab- 
surdity is forgiven, the poem must be confessed to be 
written with great smoothness of metre, etc. 18g0 Daunexy 
Atom, Th. x. (ed. 2) 332 The sulphates of magnesia, of 
zinc, etc., contain, besides their water of crystallization, 
& proportion of constitutional water, which may be replaced 
by sulphate of potass. . This constitutional water. .is expelled 
witb more difficulty than the water of crystallization. 1872 
Moztey Alirac. Pref. (ed. 3) 25 Antecedent probability is a 
Constitutional element of evidence. k 

4, In harmony with, or authorized by, the political 
constitution, 

1763 BiacksTone Comm... iii. 191 To trace out the con. 
Stitutional doctrine of the royal succession, /éid. (T.), The 
long parliainent..while it acted in a constitutional manner, 
with the royal concurrence, redressed many heavy griev- 
ances, 1777 Hurp Serm. bef. Ho. Lords (R.), Tending. .to 
improve establishments themselves; but by degrees only, 
and by constitutional means. 1846 MeCuttocn Acc. Brit. 
Empire (1834) II. ror This, though a legal, cannot, with 
any propriety, be called a constitutional proceeding, 1874 
Green Short //ist, iii. § 7. 153 The constitutional restric- 
tions on the royal authority. 

b. OF a sovereign: Ruling according to a con- 
Stitution or constitutional forms which limit his 
arbitrary power; said also of sovereignty or 
government so exercised. 

1801 W. Durrt Neol. Fr. Dict. 62 La monarchie consti- 
tutionnelle, the constitutional monarchy. Us rot consti- 
tnutionuel, a constitutional king. 1841 W. Sratpine /faly 
§ 12. Ist. IIT. 127 The only powers which recognised the 
new constitutional government. 1855 Macautay fist. 

Vou, Il, 
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Eng. IV. xvii, 10 According to the pure idea of constitu. 
tional royalty, the prince reigns and does not govern. 

e. French Hist. Said of ecclesiastics who adopted 
the civil constitution of the clergy in 1790. 

1837 Carivie Fr. Kev. 1. ii, What endless jarring, of 
Refractory hated Priests and Constitutional despised ones, 
1884 Mrs. Garpixer /y. Rev. iv. 76 Here nonjurors were 
regarded as enemies to the State; there the constitutional 
clergy as enemies to religion. 

a Adhering to or supporting the existing (or 
any specified form of) political constitution, 

Hence, employed from time to time as a party designation 3 
e.g. since ¢ 1870 by English Conservatives, whence Consti- 
tutional party, Constitutional club, and the like: cf. Cox. 
STITUTIONALIST 2, CONSTITUTIONER 2. 

5. Of, pertaining to, or dealing with the political 
constitution. 

1841 W. Spatpine /faly § Zt. Ist, 1, 126 The constitu- 
tional history of the principal towns in Lombardy. 1845 
Potson in £ucyci. Afetrop. 811/1 In the mind of no con- 
stitutional lawyer, can a doubt exist as to the soundness of 
Mr. Pitt's positions. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. UI. 456 
Best qualified to discuss constitutional questions. 1875 
Stusps (t7#/e), Constitutional History of England. 

B. sd. I. A constitutional walk; a walk taken 
for health’s sake, or for the benefit of the constitu- 
tion. (App. this originated at the English Univer- 
sities.) collog. 

1829 Darwin Life & Lett. (1888) I. 176 An occasional 
ride with Simcox, and constitutional with Whitley. 1836 
{E. Caswart] Pluck Exam, Papers (Oxf; ed. 3) 41 Te 


taketh a constitutional of forty minutes every day. 1852 
Bristep 5 Vears Eng. Univ. ea 2) 45 ‘he Cantab's con- 
stitutional of eight miles in less than two hours. 1887 


Hucurs Tom Brown u. iv, And recognises Holmes and 
Diggs taking a constitutional. 

2. = ConsTITUTIONALIST 2. In the end of the 
18th c., an adherent of the French constitution or 
of political principles in accord with it. 

1793 Mav. D'Arntav Diary VI.14 Whether the Consti- 
tutionals in England will be employed or not. 1881 <i f4en- 
gun 20 Aug.233/1 The one is the ideal of modern Liberalism, 
and the Constitutionals of 1789 who pursued it were only 
mistaken in thinking it much nearer, much more casily 
attainable, than it really was. a "4 

Constitutionalism (kystiti#fanaliz’m). [f. 
prec. + -1SM.] 

1. A constitutional system of governinent. 

1832 Sovtney in Q. Rev, XLVIII. 276 We all know 
what constitutionalism has substituted for this adinirable 
organization. 1883 Century ae XXVII. 69 The house 
of Guelph had no more natura! love foi constitutionalism 
than any other reigning house. _ eee 

2. Adherence to constitutional principles. 

1871 Darly Tel. 2 Nov., They persuaded the King that 
Constitutionalism was his natural 7d/e. 1889 Zémes 1 
Feb. 9/2 The frigid and negative constitutionalism of M. 
Carnot. | 5 3 

Constitu'tionalist. [f as prec. + -I1st.} 

1. One who studies or writes on the (political) 


constitution. 

1766 Lo, Mansririp Sp. agst. Suspend. Prerog, (Jod.), f 
Mr. Locke’s whole definition of prerogative is taken to- 
getber...it will be found he perfectlyagrees with what other 
sound constitutionalists have advanced. @ 1832 Macwixtosi 
Rev, 1688 Wks. 1846 II. 252 The most fainous conslitu- 
tionalists, the most skilful casuists. 1881 J. G. Fire Lect, 
Teaching xiii, 390 With Hallam and Creasy and the con- 
stitutionalists. attv1d. 1864 Kinestey Rom. § Teut, ii. 
(1875) 36 The constitutionalist school, : 

2. An adherent or supporter of constitutional 
principles, or of a particular constitution. In 
end of 18th c., an adherent of the constitution of 
the United Statcs, or of the French Republic; in 
English politics, about 1870-80, often assumcd 
as = CONSERVATIVE. 

1793 Burney in Mad. D's rblay’s Diary V1.9 Loyal con- 
stitutionalists, 96 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 564 This party 
was styled Pane icans; the other, constitutionalists [in 
Pennsylvania]. 1 Burke Regic. Peace i, Wks. VIII. 
173 As being royalists or constitutionalists. 1831 Gen. P. 
Tuomeson E-vere. (1842) I. 374 The Portuguese and Spanish 
constitutionalists, 1868 Darly News 2 Dec., The party are 
now trying to get rid of it [the name Conservative] .. Con- 
stitutionalist, tory, and tory democrat, are the names be- 
tween which their choice wavers. 1879 M. ARNOLD Falkland 
Mixed Ess. 213 Falkland was born a constitutionalist, a 
hater of all that is violent and arbitrary. 

Constitutionality (Kkpnstitiz:fone litt). [f. 
as prec. + -ITY; perh. orig. after mod.¥. constitution- 
nalité.) The quality of being in accordance with 
the constitution ; constitutional character, 

1801 Aun, Reg, 1800, 60 Solely on the ground of constitu- 
tionality. 1835 Mottey Dutch Rep. u. y. (1866) 235 The 
constitutionality of the edicts. 1890 Times 14 Oct. 32 
An effort to impeach the constitutionality of the execution 
by electricity. q 

Constitwtionalize, v. [f. as prec. + -IZE. 
Cf. mod.F. constiiutionnaliser (Littrc).} 

1. ¢rans, [f. the adj.] To make constitutional. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. UT. 443 Having endeavoured to con- 
stitutionalize Spain. 1859 Masson Brit. Novelists iv. 254 
A wave of democratic revolution .. constitutionalizing for a 
moment absolute governments. 

2. intr, [f. the sb.] To take a ‘eonstitutional ’. 


collog. 

1852 Bristep 5 Years Eng. Univ, (ed. 2) 19 The most 
usual mode of exercise is walking—constitutionalizing is 
the Cantab for it. 187x Earte PAilol. Eng. Tongue § 310 
A walk for the sake of bodily exercise having been called 


CONSTITUTIVE. 


a ‘constitutional’, the verb const?tutionalize was soon 
formed. 

Hence Constitutionalizing v4/. sb. and f/. a. 

1846 Moztery Z'ss. (1878) 302 He could do nothing with 
his Constitutionalising Parliaments but dissolve them. 
1848 /'raser's Mag. XXXVIIL. 484 The constitutionalising 
of Rhenish Germany. 1888 W. Knicut Principal Shairp 
41 The daily routine of constitutionalising. 

Constitutionally (Kpnstitiz-{snali), adv, [f. 
CONSTITUTIONAL + -LY 2, } 

I. In constitution or composition, 

1967 Forpyce Sermt. Yung. Wom. (ed. 4) UL x. 103 His 
very senses, though remaining. constitutionally the same, 
revolt. 1882 Standard 23 Mar. 2/2 It differs toxicologi- 
cally and constitutionally from pure Aconitine. 

2. As to the (bodily) constitution. 

1796 Home in PAi2, Trans. LXXXVIIL. 3 Lowering the 
system, both constitutionally and locally. 1807 AZed, Yrad. 
XVII. 365 The vaccine virus had acted constitutionally, 
and was not confined to the local vesicle on the arm. 

b. By way of a ‘constitutional’. (Azorous.) 

1837 Dickens /ickw. xxxvi, The regular water-drinkers 
took their quarter of a pint, and walked constitutionally. 

3. By virtne of onc’s constitution (of mind or 
body); by constitntion, naturally. 

1742 VounG Ni, 77. vii. 1206 Mis virtue, conslitutionally 
deep, Has habit's firmness, and affection’s flame. 1756 
Footr Eng. fr. Paris 1. (ed. 3) 25 All you English are con. 
stitutionally sullen, 1856 FRroupe //ist. Eng. 1. 230 The 
lay peers being constitniionally conservative. 

4. In a constitutional manner; in accordance 
with the (political) constitntion. 

1786 Doppinxeton in II. Walpole Jem. Geo. £7 (1847) I. 
x. 340 Relicf could only come constitutionally through 
justice. 1769 Yunins Fett, xx. (1804) I. 143 They will 
firmly and constitutionally assert their rights. 1848 Mac- 
autay “Hist. Eng. 1. 136 is wish seems to have been Io 
govern conslitutionally. 1857 Tova. Sautn The Parish 5 
Constitutionally recognized as the territorial division of the 
country for all purposes of civil government, 


+ Constitu‘tionary, a. Ols. [f. Coxsritv- 
TION + -ARY: ef. FL constitudionnatre.)} 
1. Belonging to or inhcrent in the constitution ; 


=COoNSTITUTIONAL I. 

1660 Funrer Alixt Contenipl xi. (1841) 204 Constitu- 
tionary sins, riveted in our tempers and complexions. ey 

2. Vertaining to a (political) constitution. Of 
persons: Adhering to the constitution. 

1716 M. Davirs Athen. Brit. UL. Crit. Hist. 29 Well- 
meaning Constitutionary Church-Men. 

3. Fr. Heel. Hist. Recognizing the Constitution 
of Innocent X. in 1653, which condemned the 
Janscnist doctrines. 

1731 (fist. Litt. U.431. (bed. 11. 436 The Constitutionary 
Bishops, after the Revolt of the Cardinal, had clearly the 
Ascendant, 5 in 

Constitutioned (kpnstiti-Jond),a. [fas prec. 
+-ED*%.) laving (such and such) a constitution. 

1yi1 Anpison Sfect. No. 127 2 3 Vender-Constitntioned 
Ladies, 1775 ApAir Amer, Jud. 139 Dull constitutioned 
animals. . 

+ Constitu'tioner. O/s. [f. as prec. +-Erl] 

1. A framer or writer of constitutions. 

1716 M, Davies Ath. Brit, UW. 382. bid, 383 Those 
sham Apostolical Constitutioners, 

2. A supporter of a (political) constitution. 

At Oxford in 18th c, A member of the Constitution 
Club, loyal to the principles of the Revolution, and obnox- 
ious to the Tory majority in the University. 

rg2x AMuerst Terra Fil. xiii. (1726) 235 There is in the 
university of Oxford..a dreadfill register, call’d the black. 
book..At present it is made use of to ven! party spleen, and 
is fill’d up with whigs, constitutioners, and bangorians. 
Ibid. |. 282 A formal! presentment of the constitutioners, as 
».enemies to monarchy. 1731 ///st. Litt. 1. 452 ‘The Re- 
gent... found out this Expedient, viz. to have a Body of 
Doctrines..drawn up in such a manner, as to please both 
Constitutioners and Appellants. . 

Constitu'tioning, 74/. sb. nonce-wwd. Making 
of constitutions. 

1820 Byron in Moore Life 442 The Spanish business has 
set them all a constitutioning. 

Constitu'tionist. rare. [f. Constitution + 
-1st.]) An adherent of the constitution of the 


country ; = CONSTITUTIONALIST 2, 

1735-8 Bouncaroxe On Parties xix. (T.), Nothing can 
be more reasonable than to admit the nominal division of 
Constitutionists, and Anti-Constitutionists. /éid. (R.), To 
encourage the constitutionists or country-party. 1746 W. 
Horstev Fool (1748) 11. 1g There is, in the above Speech, a 
.. Turn of Thinking, that denotes the Speaker a thorough 
Constitutionist. 

Constitu‘tionless, 2. [sce -LEss.}] Without 
a (political) constitntion. 

1889 Sat, Rev. 5 Jan. 3/1, There would. -have been a dis- 
solution, a constitutionless interval. 

Constitutive (kpnstiti#tiv), ¢. [f L. type 
*constilitious (perh. in med.L.), f. constitat- ppl. 
stem: see ConstTITUTE and -ivE. I". constiludlif, 
-ive is in Cotgrave 1611.} 

1. Having the power of constituting, establishing, 
or giving formal, definite, or organized existence to 
something ; constructive. 

In the Kantian Philosophy, ¢onstitutive ideas or prin- 
ciples of reason are opposed to regulative, q. v. 

1g92 West Systdol. 1. § 46 An Instrument constitutive is 
such an Instrument under the proper hand of the party as 
testificth and describeth some contract of some debt. or 
dutie to be paied, or some fact to be done or performed as 


ouB 


CONSTITUTIVELY. 


an obligation, 1 Baxter Cure Ch, Div. 277 The 
Churches Constitutive or Governing Head. 1816 CoLEnincr 
Statesm, Man, (1817) 367 Whether ideas are regulative 
only, according to Aristotle and Kant; or likewise con- 
stitutive, and one with the power and life of Nature. 1856 
MEeiKLeJouN tr. Kan?'s Crit. P. R. 317. 1867 J. H. Sttr- 
LInG tr. Schwegler's (11st. Philos. 231 (Kant) These ideas, 
if not constitutive principles to extend our knowledge be- 
yond the bounds of experience, are regulative principles to 
arrange experience. 1870 Bartow. Brown £ect. Truth 256 
The great constitutive tdeas which have moulded power- 
fully the institutions of society. R. Avamson Philos. 
Kant 107 The principle (of the intelligibility of Nature]... 
under which we subsume real experience is not constitutive 
but regulative, a inere maxim of reason, and subjective. 

b. Having the power of appointing to an office. 

1682 Eng. Elect, Sheriffs 37 The Concurrence, Vote and 
constitutive Consent of a competent number of Free-men, 

2. That makes a thing what it is; forming an 
essential part or element ; essential. 

1610 Be. Hatt Afol. agst, Brownists 10 You call for a 
double separation,—a first separation in the gathering of 
the Church... But of this constitutiue separation anone. 
1654 Cromweti Sf. 12 Sept. (Carlyle), Government by a 
single person and a Parliament is a Fundamental; it is the 
esse; itis Constitutive. a 1688 Cunworth Jamnt. Mor... 
vi. (R., The constitutive essences of all individual created 
beings. 1853 Trencn Proverds 16 Its constitutive element 
.-is not the utterance on the part of the one, but the accept- 
ance on the part of the many. 

3. That makes up or goes to make up; forming 


a part or element ; constituent, component. 

ax640 Jackson Iks, 11, 637 All the learning which he 
hath besides. .is no constitutive part of the faculty which he 
professeth. 1670 Mayxwarine Vita Sana i. 13 Subject to 
corruption and dissolution, through the fragility of consti- 
tutive parts. 2780 llarris PArlol, Eng. (1841) 428 ‘The con- 
stitutive parts of the drama are six. 1861 MANsEL Adds to 
Faith i. 5 sote, Constitutive elements ef the revelation itself. 

4, With of: That constitutes, makes, forms, e¢s- 
tablishes, or determines. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary 1828) IM. 366 That may be es- 
sential to a Parliament that is not constitutive of a Parlia- 
ment. 1684 2 Steps of Nonconf. Minister 11 Constitutive 
of duty. 1858 Vat. Rew. Oct. 499 Of the three conceivable 
functions constitutive of a clerical order, - the Priestly, the 
Rabbinical, and the Prophetic, —the first is with us extinct. 

+ 5. Of a constituted character. Oés. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V.26 My judgment concurs 
wholly with your vote ee two Houses. ‘The question now 
is, what that House shall be, whether constitutive or resti- 
tutive. 

+B. as sé. A constitutive part or element, a 
constitnent. Ods. rare. 

1647 Power of the Keys iv. 73, 1 much wonder why..in 
the number of the constitutives of externall communion, 
publick prayer is not mentioned. 1697 J. Serceant Solid 
PAslos. 51 According to his compleat Essential Form or 
Constitutive. ; 

Constitutively, adv. [f. prec.+-1y¥2.] In 
a constitutive manner, 

1656 J. HARRtNGTON Oceana 48 (Jod.) The great council, 
or assembly of the people, in whom the result is constitu. 
tively. at Maston Ii’ks, (1870) 1. 426 We are now 
pardoned and justified constitutively by the tenor of the 
new covenant. 1862 F. Wace //indn Philos. Syst. 231 In 
order that their unintelligent Brahma should be made out 
constitutively cognition, they have altered the sense of the 
word cognition, 1881 J. H. Stixtinc Sexith. Kant 286 A 
principle that holds of objects (as mere phenomena of sense) 
not constitutively, but only pets i i 

Constitutiveness. rare. (see -nz93.] The 
quality or fact of being constitutive. 

1682 H. More Avnot. Glanvill’s Lux O. 56 The infinite- 
ness of Gods Goodness .. its eadship over the other Attri- 
butes..its Constitutiveness of the very Deity. 

Constitutor (kp:nstitiz:ta:). Also 6-7 -our, 
7-9 -er. fa. L. constitiutor, agent-n. from con- 
stitucre to Constitute. Cf. F. constitudeur (16th 
e.in Littré).] One who or that which constitutes, 
makes, frames, establishes, ete.: see the verb. 

1$31 Exyot Gov. ut. vii, Justyce..the chiefe constitutour 
and maker of a publike weale. 1601 Cornwactyes Ess, 11. 
li, (1631) 327 Constitutors of Societies. 1697 J. SERGEANT 
Solid PAtlos. 261 Having one and the Self-same Constituter. 
1747 Hooson Afiner’s Dict. Nd » The Constituters of this 
Outique and irregular mineral Diagram. 1759 GoLpsM. The 
Bee No. 7 Elocution is only nn rssistant, but not a consti- 
tuter, of eloquence. 1856 J. R. Bacuantyne Sdrkhya 
he 65 The vital air is not the constituter of the 

jody. 

b. A framer of a (political) constitution. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 11]. 473 You are the consti- 
tutors. {tis yet in your power ..to stay settling the con- 
stitution, x W.tPivios in Monthly Rev. XX1. 540 The 
definition ot the French constitutors has restricted .. the 
meaning of the word liberty. 


Constrain (kfnstrz''n), v. Forms: 4 con- 
strane, 4-5 -streign(e, -straygne, 4-6 -streyn(e, 
-strayn(e, 4-7 -strein(e, (5 -stryne), §-6 north. 
-strene, 6 S¢.- stranje, 5-7 -straine, 6—- -strain. 
Pa, pple. 4-5 constreint, 5-6 -straynte, 6 Se. 
-strane. [ad. OF. constreindre, -aindre, ppl. stem 
constreign-, -aign- (in mod.F. contraindre, It. cos- 
trignere, constringere):—L. constring-ére to tie 
tightly together, compress by tying, f. cov- to- 
gether + séringére to draw tight.] 

1. trans. To force, compel, oblige : 

@. a person fo do anything. (The usual const.) 


1386 Cuaucer Afelid. P 914 It constreigneth me to do 
yow grace and mercy. @1400 Cxrsor Af, Insertion p. 990 
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Bot pai constrayned [4fS. -oyned] him to dwelle, pat he no 
farrer might. ¢1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 11 Pese ilij no- 
table bynges moste nedes constreyne gow to enclyne to oure 
ententes. 1538 STaRKEY England 11. iv. 123 Constreynyd to 
ferne the Latyn tong. 1606 G. Wloopcocke] tr. //ist. 
lustine 67a, Power... to constraine them delyuer that hy 
force. Saks. Cor. v. iii. 100 Since that thy sight .. 
Constraines them weepe. 1758 S. HAYWARD Ser. xvi. 479 
He never constrained them to walk in the paths of iniquity. 
1818 Cruise peed (ed. 2) V.143 A writ issues to the sheriff 
..to constrain the party to appear. ; 

b. a person /o (i770) a conrse of action, state, 


place, etc. 

€1386 Cuavcer Clerk's T, 471 Though I do thing towhich 
Iam constreynit. 1393 Lance. P. Pé. C. vi. 54 Men sholde 
constreyne no clerke to knauene werkes. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. 11. 652 Suppois natuir constranje him thairto. 
1614 Rateicn fist, World u. 354 They fled into the Woods, 
fearing to be constrained to the Plough. 1790 Cowrer 
Rec, Mother's Picture 86, 1 should ill requite thee, to con- 
strain Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 1840 Mrs. 
Browninc Drama of Exile, And the elements shal! boldly 
All your dust to dust constrain. 

c. with simple object. 

a 1340 Hampote f’salter xxvii. 10 With paire fre wil, poght 
constraynd. ¢1386 Cuaucer Frankl, T. 41 Wommen of 
kynde desiren libertee And nat to been constreyned as a 


thral. x Covernate 2 Adngs ii. 17 Neuertheles they 
constrayned him, tyl! he was ashamed, and sayde: Let 
them go. 16113 Biste 2 Cor. v.14 For the loue of Christ 


constreineth vs. . 
d. aédso/. (without direct object.) 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Knt.1496 Je ar stif innoghe to con- 
strayne wyth strenkbe, 3if yow likez, 1586 Cocan //aven 
Health cexi. (1636) 213 Sometimes if hunger constrained, 
they would double their commons. 1717 Pore Ff. to 
Jervas 67 Led by some rule, that guides, but not con- 
strains. 1873 Lowrit Among my Bks. Ser. u. 279 The 
necessities of metre would naturally constrain to such forms. 

e. Dynamics. To restrict the motion of (a body 
or particle) to a certain course, ¢.g. along a fixed 
eurve, 

1834 WHeEweLL (fi7/c), On the Motion of Points constrained 
and resisted. 1856 Tatr & STEELE Dynamics of Particle 
(1871) 181 A particle is constrained to move on a given 
smooth plane curve, under the action of given forces in the 

lane of the curve. 42, 193 If the particle be constrained 
by sevenlas tube, /did, (Contents) 15 String constrained 

y pulley. 

2. To compel or enforce (an action, ctc.); to 
bring about by compulsion or of necessity. 

1602 MaRsToN Antonio’s Rev. v. vi, Other vowes con. 
straine another course. 1603 PAifotus (1835) 10 It is vnpos- 
sible that loue should be constrained, where affection breedes 
not likyng. 1614 Stiniinc Doows-day 8th Houre (R.), 0! 
what strange things .. Could this man tell, amazement to 
container a 1679 Far. Orrery Lfen, V1, "Twas a Crime 
To punish what you did constrain from him. 1725 Pore 
Odyss.1, 22 Calypso in her caves constrain'd his stay. 1741 
Warts Jmprov, Mind (1801) 227 Where there is not suffi. 
cient testimony to constrain our assent. 1800 ADDISON 
Amer. Law Rep.2 The..constrained presumption, that the 
child whose death was concealed, was killed te the mother. 

+ 3. To force ont ; to produce by effort, ‘to pro- 
duce in opposition to natnre’ (J.). Obs. 

1607 Topsett. Four. Beasts (1673) 183 They rub their 
udders with Nettles untill they constrain hloud, a 1687 
WALLER (Jos In this northern tract our hoarser throats 
Utter unripe and ill constrained notes. el. 

+b. Ne force, assume or produce by straining 
(any behaviour or expression of feeling). Ods. 
e400 Rom, Rose 5316 Which desire is so constreyned 
That it is hut wille feyned. 1605 Suaks. Lear 1. ii. 103 
This is some Fellow, Who .. doth affect A saucy roughnes, 
and constraines the garh Quite from his Nature. 1702 
Steere Funeral i. (1734) 15 Could all those Shricks, those 
Swoonings, that te 16 falling Bosom be constrain’d? 1725 
Pore Odyss. 1. 490 [He] constrrin’d a smile, and thus am- 
higuous spoke. J 

+4. refl. To exert or strain oneself. Ods, rare. 

€1g10 Gesta Rom. 430 Whiche this yong: damosell seynge, 
constreyned herselfe, and ranne so fast, tyll at the last she 
had hym at a vauntage agayne. 

+5. a. To take by force, force to surrender. Ods. 

1699 Devon Ef. to ¥. Driden 153 Namur subdu'd is 
England's palm alone ; The rest besieg'd, hut we constrain'd 
the town. > 

tb. To violate, force. Ods. 

1588 Suars. 777. A. y. ii. 178 Her spotlesse Chastity, In- 
humaine Traytors, you constrain’d and for'st. 

+6. To press hard upon, straiten, reduce to 
straits ; to oppress, afflict, distress. Obs, 

1450 Aferiin iy. 65 The grete peyne that he was Inne for 
the love of Ygerne, that so hym constrayned that he myght 
nother ete ne sle: 1523 Lo. Berners Frofss. 1. ccxxxiv. 
328 He had dayly great complayntes made to hym..wher- 
with his hart was sore constrayned for displeasure. ¢ 1532 
Dewes {2#trod. Fr. in Palsgr. 5 To constrayne, opprimer. 
1596 DALRYMPLE tr. Deeds Hah Scot. (1884) 27 That ne- 
cessitie constrayne thame nocht quha ar within. this Ile 
hes a pasture. .that may feid sum wethiris, 1859 TENNYSON 
Ger, & Enid 716 But since our fortune slipt from sun to 
shade. .cruel need Constrain'd us, hut a better time has come. 

+7. To compress into small compass; to con- 
tract. Ods. rare. p 

€1374 Cuaucea Boeth. t. i. 5 Pe stature of hir was of a 
doutous iugement, for sumtyme sche constreyned and 
schronk hir seluen lyche to be comune mesure of men. 

8. To confine forcibly, keep in bonds, imprison. 

1362 Wveuir Ezek. xxxi. 15 Y..forhedde the floodis of hym, 
and constreinede many watris. 1590 Srensea F. Q. 11 iv. 1 
With hundred yron chaines he did him bind, And hundre 
knots, that did him sore constraine. 1612 Drayton Poly- 
olb, Notes to Song ix. 145 ‘The South-west wind constrained 


CONSTRAINEDNESS. 


betwene two hils on both sides of the lake. 1 Davypen 
Virg. Georg. 1v. 634 He hinds in Chains The drowzy Pro- 
phet, and his Limbs constrains, @1732 Gay (J.), How the 
strait stays the slender waste constrain? 18a: SHELLEY 
Epipsych, 398 The walls are high, the gates are strong, 
.-—but true love never yet Was thus constrained. 1879 
Botcuer & Lanc Odyssey 7 And hard men constrain him, 
wild folk that hold him..sore against his will. 
+b. To check, stop, staunch. Ods. 

cx1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A) 66 If be blood come 
fro grete veynes he mai nou3t so sumtyme be constreyned. 
fbide 68 If... pou maist not sowde be arterie ne be yveyne 
ne hou maist not constreyne pe blood. 

c. To press or clasp tightly in one’s arms. Joel. 

1697 Dryven (J.), When.. The Tyrian hugs and fonds 
thee on her breast, And with sweet kisses in her arms con- 
strains, 1861 ‘Tempre & Trevoa Tannhdxser 27 And all 
for joy constrain’d him to his hreast, son 

d. fig. To restrain within bounds, to limit. 

@1618 RaceiGu (J.), Overweak to resist the first inclina- 
tiop of evil, or after, when it became habitual, to constrain 
it. 1708 Rowe Aoyad Convert ut (1766) 44 Constrain your 
temper, Sir; be false and meet her With her own sex's arts, 
1878 Montey Condorcet 36 It was impossible..to constrain 
within prescribed limits the activity. 

+ 9.=ConsTRIncE, Constrict. Obs. 

1398 [sce ConsTraIninG ffi. a. 2). c1g00 Lanfrane’s 
Cirurg. (MS. A) 77 Olde woundis pat ben maad.. of to 
greet cold constreynynge. /édfd. 105. /bid. 263 If pe 
spasme come..pat wole constryne pe tunge inward. 1586 
Cocan Haven Health cxiv. (1636) 115 Services .. are .. to 
be eaten after meat, to constraine and close up the stomacke. 
1599 Haxtuvt Voy. II. 1t. 335 Vehement heate resolueth the 
radicall moysture of mens lies: rs colde constraineth and 

reserueth the same. 1697 Drypen Virg. Ge 

When Winter Frosts constrain the Field with Col 


10. To subject to restraint of behaviour. rare. 

21745 Swurt Directions to Footman (Seager), Leave the 
company to converse more freely, without being constrained 
by your presence. 1847 Emerson Aefpr. Afen, Montaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 343, I..think..old friends who do not con- 
strain me, .the most suitable. 

Constrai‘nable, @. rave. [f. prec. +-ABLE.] 
That ean be constrained, liable to constraint. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. (1632)73 They are now hy vertue 
of humane law become constrainahle, rnd if they transgresse, 
punishable. /4éd, v1.iv. §11 Before Novatian’s uprising, no 
man was constrainahle to confess puhlicly any sin, 

+Constrainau'nce. Obs. (a. OF. constraign- 
ance, {. constraindre, constraignant to CONSTRAIN ; 


see -ANCE,] Constraint. 

¢1400 Rom, Rose 7438 For well he knew dame Abstin. 
aunce, But he ne knew not Constrainaunce. He knew nat 
that she was constreyned. 


Constrained (kfnstrZ'-nd), pf/. a. [f. Con- 
STRAIN v, + -ED.] 

1. Of persons: Forced, acting under compnision. 
Of actions, ete.; Brought about by compulsion. 

1897 Danie Cit, Wares w. xxxix, This weake constrayned 
company. 1605 SuHaxs. J/acé. v, tv. 13 None serve with 
him, but constrained things, Whose hearts are absent too, 
1780 Cowrer Table Talk 623 The mind, released from too 
constrained a nerve. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
1V. xx. 577 The breaking of a constrained oath. 


2. Forced, as opposed to natural, 

1571 GotpinG Calvin on Ps. xxxv. 20 Bothe theis seeme 
unto mee to alledge constreyned senses. 1597 Mortey f1- 
tred. Mus. 7 Vnder Gam vt the voice seemed asa kinde of 
humming, and rboue £ /a a kinde of constrained skricking. 
1693 Dryven Ess. on Satire Wks, 1821 XIII. 21 [Milton's] 
* Juvenilia’, where his rhyme is always constrained and 
forced, and comes hardly from him. 1763 Scrarton {ndosian 


MM. 430 


iii. (1770) 104 The Soubah. .received him with a constrained 
graciousness, 1841 Evruinstone f/ist, /nd. 1. 35 The 
constrained hospitality with which they are directed to pre- 
pare food.. fora military man coming as a guest. : 
3. Of persons: Behaving under constraint, ee 
the spontaneous and natural impulses checked, 


embarrassed. J 
1802 Mar. Encewoatn Aforal 7, (1816) 1. i. 3 Notwith. 

standing all his efforts to be and to appear at ease, he was 

constrained and abashed. ; 

4, Forcibly or unnaturally confined (physically), 
cramped. P 

1768 W. Gitpin Ess. Prints 28 Every constrained posture 
{should be] avoided. 1842 Penny Cycl, XX11. 128/2 When 
very weary, we sleep even in the most constrrined positions, 
Mod. Tight dresses mean constrained limbs, 

5. Dynamics. Forced to move in a certain course. 

1856 Tarr & STEELE Cae of Particle (1871) 386 A 
single particle subject to the rction of any forces, and whose 
motion is either free, constrained, or resisted.” 

Constrainedly (kgnstr2'nédli), adv. [f prec. 
+-Ly2,] Ina constrained manner. 

1, Under constraint or compulsion. 

1549 Cuexk Hurt Sedit. (1641) 52 That yee refuse to doe 
willingly, think yee must be drawne to doe the same cone 
strainedly. 1678 Ving. Man's Cadi. 326 Never having at- 
tired her self in regal ornaments, hut constrainedly and with 
tears, 1837 G. Reprorp Script, Verif. vii. 459 Facts which 
they most reluctantly and constrainedly attest. 

2. With constrained manner or behavionr; with- 
out natural spontaneity or freedom of manner. 

1664 Ear Orrery Parthenissa ae 637. I forced my self 
todivert those two persons. . which yet I did so constrainedly, 
that I gave them more cause of pity, than satisfaction. — 
Cornk, Mag. Nov. 579 ‘Before I answer your question, 
said Midwinter a little constrainedly, ‘I want to ask you 
something.” — 

Constrainedness. [f. as prec. + -nEss.] 
The quality of being constrained ; constraint. 


CONSTRAINER. 


1673 O. WaLkER Education 217 Constrainedness under- 
valueth an action. 

Constrai‘ner., rare. [f. Constrarn v. + -ER1.] 
One who constrains. 

1382 Wycur £2. v.10 The maystris of werkis and the 
constreyners(L, exactores], 1711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) 
I. 71 The natural free spirits of ingenious men, if im- 
prison'’d and controul’d..will be glad at any rate to vent 
themselves, and be reveng’d on their constrainers. 

Constraining (kfnstrélnin), vé/. sb. [f as 
prec. +-ING1,] The action of the verb ConsTRAIN; 
application of constraint. 

c1380 Wyciir Sed. Wks, UL. 517 Joven frely wibouten 
exaccioun or constreynynge. ©1440 Promp. Pare. 91 Con- 
streynynge, coaccio. 1561 T. Norton Catvin's Lust. w. 74 
The Chirch hath not the power of compelling, nor oughte 
to require it (I speake of ciuile constrayning’.. 1644 Mitton 
Sudgut. Bucer (x85) 294 A bondage not of Gods constrain- 
ing. 

Constraining, #//. «. [f. as prec. + -1NG2.] 

1. That constrains. 

1602 Carrw Cornwall 127.2, Not through any constrayn- 
ing necessitie or constraintiue vowe. 1651 Hoppers Govt. & 
Soc. xii.§ 4.178 That the constraining Power [of Government] 
.-Should be left wholly to the Lawes themselves. 1784 
Cowrer Tirocin. 86x Free, too, and under no constraining 
force. 1856 Tatt & Steere Dynamics of Particle (1871) 
184 To find the point where the particle will leave the con- 
straining curve. /did, 386 When there are... constraining 
forces; such as when two or more of the particles are con- 
nected by inextensible strings, etc. c 

+2. Of medicines: Constringing or drawing to- 
gether, astringent. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. Ixix. (1495) 289 The 
leche vsith constraynynge and dryenge medycynes. ¢ 1400 
Lanfrane's Cirurg. 161 If pou leidist perto ony constreyning 
bingis be akynge wolde be be more. 3 

Constrai‘ningly, adv. [f. pree.+-L¥2.] In 
a constraining manner; fin quot. = compulsorily, 
by constraint. 

1382 Wyeuir 1 Fe?. v. 2 Purueiynge not constreynyngli 
(Vulg. coacée, 1388 as constreyned], but wilfulli. 


+ Constrainmment, 0és. rare. [f. ConsTRain 
v. + -MENT: ef. OF, constraignement, later con- 
traignement.] = CONSTRAINT sé, 

1593 Nasne Chyist’s T. (1613) 71 More shalt thou terrifie 


the seditious by the constrainment of thy quartering, then 
if lehouah..should speake to them. 

+ Constraint, 7//. a. Obs. In 5 -eint, 6 
-aynt. [a. OF. constreint, -aint (pa. pple. of cor- 
streindre):—popular L. type *constrinctns for con- 
strictus: cf. cingére, cinctus.] = CONSTRAINED. 

1. Used as fa, pple. of ConsTRAIN. 

c1360 £. E. Psalter (1891) 194 As we ben constreint pur3 
cristen sopenes to owen on-lich God and Lord. 

2. as adj. 

©1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 298 How paynfullie hir hert 
brest in hir constreint sorow. 1541 R. Cort-anp Guydon's 
on: Chirurg., At all 1 ives necessarye and constraynte. 

¢ time constraynte is the tyme whan the bledynge ought 
to be made. 

Constraint (kfnstrél-nt), sb. Forms: 4-3 
constreynt(e, -streint, 5 -strent, 6 -straynt(e, 
6- constraint. [a. OF. constreinte, fem. sb., f. 
constreint pa, pple.: see prec.] 

1. The exereise of foree to determine or confine 
action ; eoereion, eompulsion. 

_ 1534 More Anszu, Poysoned Bk. 1. Wks. 1075 His calling 
is no constrainte of necessity. 1g95 Suaks. Jotn v.i. 28, 
I did suppose it should be on constraint, But (heau'n be 
thank'd) it is but voluntary. 1601 — Adl's Wedl in. ii, 121 
The rauine Lyon when he roar’d With el constraint of 
hunger. 1673 Mitton Sawison 1372 The Philistian lords 
command ; Commands are no constraints. 1769 Rosert- 
son Chas. V, V. 461 note, They engage in their 
enterprises, not from constraint but choice, 1867 FReeMAN 
Norm. Cong. (1876) 1. vi. 405 How far the electors acted 
under constraint we know not. F 

b. transf. Compulsion of circumstances, neces- 
sity of the case. 

1607 Norpen Surv. Dial. 216 Use Peats, Turffe, Heath, 
Furse, Broome, and such like fuel for firing..yea, and Neats 
dung, as in some places of Wiltshire. Afargin, Fewell of 
constraint. 1663 Gersirr Counsel 100 The enterance. .is not 
so proper in the middle as at the end .. But if there bea 
constraint, wbich is most prejudicious to a Building, the 
entrance must be set as much towards the end as possible. 
1726 Leoni tr. A Merti’s Archit. 1. 9 b, Never used. unless 
upon absolute Necessity, or the Constraint of the Nature 
and Manner of the Situation, 1779-8: Jouxson L. P., 
Garth, Nor is it easy to find an expression used by con- 
Straint, or a thought imperfectly expressed. 

+e. Foree of arms. Oés. 

1659 B. Harris Parival’s /yon Age 105 Onely Brunsbergh, 
a Catholick town, durst make defence, and was taken as 
constraint, 

2. Confinement, bound or fettered condition ; 
restriction of liberty or of free action. 

tsgo Srexser /.Q.1.x. 2 Through long enprisonment, 
and hard constraint, Which he endured in his late restraint. 
15996 Edward ///, u.i.17 Let the captain talk of boisterous 
war $ The prisoner of immured dark constraint. 1712 Pore 
ist Ep. to Miss Blount 4x Still in constraint your suff’ring 
sex remains, Or bound in formal, or in real chains. 1784 
Cowper Jask 1, 612 His hard condition with severe con- 
straint Binds all his faculties, forbids all growth Of wisdom. 
1841 Mvers Cath. Th. itt. § 32. 1x8 By continual constraint 
and contradiction of his impulses. 1867 Suites Huguenots 
Eng. iii. (1880) 43 He had sbown some symptoms of rebel- 
ling against the constraints to which he was subject. 
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+3. Pressure of trouble or misfortune; oppres- 
sion, affliction, distress. Ods. 

©1374 Cnaucer Troylus ww. ie Hire hew whilom bright 
pat bo was pale Bar witnesse of hire wo and hire constreynte. 
1393 Gower Conf. 1. 380 All day men here great compleint 
Of the disese, of the constreint, Wherof the people is sore 
oppressed. 1460 in Pot, Rel. & L. Poems 112, 1 had on 
petyr and magdaleyne pite For the gret constrent of there 
contricion. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cad. May 249 Well heard 
Kiddie al this sore constraint, And lengd to know the 
cause of his complaint. z ‘ie 

+b. A eanse or occasion of affliction. Obs. 

xgo9 Hawes Past. Pleas. xvii. xiv, How fervent love.. 
My careful herte hath made low and faynte, And you therof 
are the hole constraynt. : : 

4. Compulsion pnt upon the expression of feelings 
or the behaviour, whcther by the restraint of natural 
feelings and impulses, or by assuining such as arc 
not spontaneous: hence always implying tn- 
naturalness or embarrassment. 

1706 Watsit Let. to l’ofe 24 June, Vou see I write to you 
without any sort of constraint or method, as things come 
into my head. 1752 Jounson Rambler No. 204 > 11 A 
smile that betrayed solicitude, timidity, and constraint. 
1781 Cowper Convers. 713 The Christian... Will speak with- 
out disguise..Abhors constraint, and dares not feign a zeal 
.ehe does not feel, 1835 Marrvat Zac. Faiths. xi, She 
welcomed me with a constraint I had never witnessed be- 
fore. 1840 J. I]. Newman Par. Serm. V. 32 We shall in 
time .. manifest, not with constraint and effort, but spon- 
taneously and naturally, that we fear Him while we love 
Him. 18g2 ‘THacweray Msmond 1. xiv, There was a sad- 
ness and constraint about all persons that day. 

5. a. Physics. Any special physical or moleeular 
eondition into whieh a body is brought by the 
operation of some foree, and lasting during its 
operation, ¢.g. a state of tension. 

1831 Brewster Ofiics xxviii, 239 An operation during 
which the solids are often broken, in consequence of the 
state of constraint in which the particles are held. 1881 
Maxwet £éectr. & Magn. 1.136 The state of constraint, 
which we call electric polarization. 

b. Dynamics. See CONSTRAIN v. 1¢. 

A body has in the most general case six degrees o1 free- 
dom, viz. three of translation and three of rotation; if there 
is a hindrance to one or more of these, the motion of the 
body is so far constrained; hence, degrees of constraint, 
Thus if one point in the body is fixed, it cannot have motion 
of translation, hut has all the degrees of rotation: if two 
points are fixed, its only motion can be that. of rotation 
about an axis passing through these two points; it has 
thus one degree of freedom, and five degrees of constraint : 
a sphere moving between two parallel tangent planes has 
only one degree of constraint ; a cube under the same con- 
ditions has three. Avsetic constrainé:? the condition that 
a body shall move subject to certain relations: ¢.g. that 
a body shall roll on a plane. Principle of least constratut: 
the theorem enunciated by Gauss in 1829, that when there 
are connexions between parts of a system, the motion is 
such as to make the sum of the constraints a minimum, 

1866 Tait & STEELE Dynantics of Particle Contents See 
13 Constraint by Tortuous Smooth Curve .. Constraint by 
string attached to a moving Point, etc. 1862 B. Prick 
infin. Calc. WV. 116 Gauss’ theorem of least constraint. . If 
we measnre constraint by the square of the distance between 
the actual place of 77 and the place which it would have if 
it were under the action of the same forces and were a 
single unconstrained particle, then the theorem is, that the 
sum of the products of each particle and its constraint is a 
minimum. . : 

+ Constrai‘ntive, «. Obs. rare. [f. Cox- 
STRAINT + -IVE:  etymologically a doublet of 
ConstricTIVE.] Having tendeney to eonstrain. 

1602 CAREW Cornwall 127 Not through any constrayning 
necessitie, or constraintiue vowe. 

Constraintless, ¢. [f. as prec. + -LESs.] 
Without constraint, uneonstrained. 

1865 Lyra Messianica, Salus Eterna (1869) 2 "Twas of 
Thy free constraintless grace. 

Constre, -stri, obs. ff. of ConsisTory. 

Constre, obs. form of ConsTRUE v. 

Constrein, -eint, obs. ff. CoNSTRAIN, -AINT. 

Constrict penetra), v, [f. L. constrict. ppl. 
stem of constringére; cf. astrict, restrict. Other 
forms derived from the same L. verb are CONSTRAIN 
(through Fr.), and ConsTrincr.] 

1, trans. To draw together as by tightening an 
encircling string ; to make small or narrow (a tube 
or orifice) ;_ to eontraet, compress. 

1759 tr. Duhamel’s Husb. ui, xii. (1762) 397 More closely 
constricted, and thereby the juice is better strained. 1848 
C. Bronte % Eyre (1857) 748 A spasm constricted her 
mouth for an instant. 1871 Narnrys Prev. § Cure Dis. 
123 The neck should not be constricted by a tight collar. 

3 1854 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. (1875) 19 The error 
deforms bis faith as much as it tends to stiffen and constrict 
his life. 1883 Pad Afail G, 28 Dec. 3/1 To seize a position 
which would enable them to constrict at pleasure the com- 
merce of the Cape. 

2. To cause (organic tissue) to contraet or draw 
together ; to cause to contract or shrink. 

19732 Arsutunot Axles of Diet 273 Such things as constrict 
the Fibres. 1791 Hamutton Berthollet's Dyeing 1.1.1. i. 18 
The pores of the stuff, opened by the heat of boiling water, 
and again constricted by cold. 1881 B. Sanverson in Na- 
ture No. 619,442 The influence which these [vascular nerves} 
transmit is here relaxing, there constricting. 

Constricted (kgnstri‘ktéd), pf/. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Drawn together by constriction ; narrowed, 
straitened. 


CONSTRICTOR. 


1783 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat Pref. 12 Those of 
a lax, more than those of a constricted State of Fibres. 
1872 F.G. Tuomas Dis. Women 36 We. advises the dila- 
tation of a constricted cervix by means of a tin tube. 

2. Nat, Hist. Markedly narrowed at some part, 
as if by mechanical eonstriction. 

1826 Kiray & Spr. Entomol. WV. xxxvii.14 In the cater 

illar of the Goat Moth the first is oblong and constricted 
in the middle. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 98 Ornithopus 
perpusillus..pod much constricted between the seeds, 

Constricting (k/nstri-ktin), A//. a. [f.as prec. 
+-ING*.] That eonstriets; compressing, squeez- 
ing tightly all round. 

(1836 Penny Cycl. V. 20/1 Virgil's Laocoén, and the un- 
rivalled marble group. -.owe their origin undoubtedly to the 
stories current of constricting serpents, 1883 L. Bruxtox 
in Nature 8 Mar. 438 The constricting fibres which issue 
from the ganglion and pass to the ear. 

Constriction (kpnstrikfan’. Also § eon- 
struccion, -tioun. [ad. L. comstriction-em, n. of 
action f. constringtre s sce COoNsTRINGE, Con- 
stricr, Constraix, (In F. eited by Littré from 
Paré, 16th e. J 

1. Compressing or drawing together as by an 
encircling pressure ; the condition of bcing so com- 
pressed together; compression, contraction. 

1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 6 Pou schalt knowe it bi con- 
struccion [z. 7, constructioun] & dilatacion of be same ar- 
terie. 1615 Crooke Sedy of Man 641 Vhe glottis..hath a 
double motion, one of dilatation another of constriction. 
16z0 Vexner Via Recta viii. 1g2 “Phe constriction of the 
pores .. of the bodys 1678 Cunwortn Jrfed/, Syst. 1. iii. 
$37. 161 Evincing the systole of the Heart to be a muscular 
constriction. 1794 5. Wittiams Versent oo By their con- 
striction the fluid is forced out. 1836 Penny Cycd. V. 19/2 
(Serpents have] immense muscular power, enabling some of 
the species to kill large animals by constriction. 

b. A morbid condition of contractedness or 
tightness, or the feeling of such a condition. 

1783 Jounson Let. fo F. Taylor 17 June in Boswell, 
An oppressive, constriction of my chest. 1871 W. A. 
Hammonp Dis. Nervous Syst. 49 In both there are heacl- 
ache, sense of constriction, vertigo, etc, 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex, Constriction-band sensation, a feeling as of a cord 
tied round the waist; a symptom of some diseases of the 
spinal cord. 

+e. A spasmodie contraetion or shrinking of 
any part of the body. Oés. 

1771 S. Farr Anim, Motion 366 A Vourth effect. .from a 
Stimulus, when it acts upon our bodies, is a Constriction or 
Spasm of the part to which it is applied. 

2. concr. A econstrieted part; a part markedly 
narrowed as if by some constrieting influence. 

1826 Kirnay & Sp. Axfemol, (1828) 1V. xxxvil. 11 The 
Sal marrow being formed of knots separated only by 
slight or deep constrictions. 1865 Parkman Chaniplain 
ix. (1875) 301 A constriction of the vast channel narrows it 
toamile. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 41 Raphanus mart: 
finus. joints separated hy a very deep constriction. 

3. Sometbing which eonstricts or confines. 

16s0 R. Hontuncwortn /xerc. conc. Usurped Powers 29 
Those words..are an expresse, and fully sufficient constrie- 
tion. 1877 Buacksore Cripps IL. iv. 52 Neither was there 
hedge, or rail, or other mean constriction. 

Constrictive (kfustriktiv), @ fad. L. con- 
strictiv-us (also in 16th e. F. constrictif, Pare’, 
f. constrict- ppl. stem of constringére + -IVE.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by eon- 
strietion ; that tends to compress tightly. 

1578 Banister //ist. Max v.70 By the constrictiue force 
it vseth. .it doth complect the whole. 1655 H. More Antid. 
al th, (x662) 185 If a Spirit use his Agitative power moder- 
ately and his Constrictive forcibly enough to_feel solid 
or palpable to that man or woman, 1844 ‘I’. J. Grauam 
Dom, Med. 277 This [Breast-pang] is an acute constrictive 
pain about the breast-hone. 1889 Pall Afad/ G. 26 Sept. 7/2 
Neither the boa nor the anaconda is venomous, but their 
constrictive powers render them terrible adversaries, 

2. = CONSTRINGENT. 

1533 Exvot Cast. Helthe (1541) 26 b, Medlars ar cold and 
dry, and constrictife or straminge the stomake. 1656 in 
Brount Glossogr, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Constrictive, cap- 
able of binding together; styptic ; astringent. 

Constrictor (knstri-ktar). [a. L. constrictor, 
agent-n. from constringére, constrict-: sce CON- 
STRINGE.] One who or that which constricts. 

1. Anat. A musele which draws together or nar- 
rows a part. (Frequent in the L. names of indi- 
vidual museles.) ; 

(1706 Pinuiis (ed. Kersey), Constrictor Labiorwm, a Mus- 
cle that encompasses the lips with orbicular or round Fibres}, 
@ 19735 ARBUTHNOT, etc. Aart, Scrib. (J.), He supposed the 
constrictors of tbe oe must be strengthened in the 
supercilious. 1839 Topp Cych Anat. Il. 220 b. 1872 
Mivart Elem, Anat. 288 The constrictors of the pharynx. 

attrib, 1836 Toop Cycl. Anat. 1, 16a, A great constrictor 
muscle. 1878 Foster Phys. 1. i. § 2. 212 The sympathetic 
therefore acts as a constrictor nerve. 

2. Surg. An instrument for producing constric- 
tion ; a compressor. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Coustrictor of Herbiniaux .. to 
tigbten tbe ligature placed around the neck of a tumour. 

3. A large snake which crushes its prey; a Boa- 
CONSTRICTOR. i 

a1845 Hoop Kxt, § Dragon xxxvii, That gorged serpent 
they call the constrictor. 

Constring, obs. form of Construine vi. sb. 

lll-2 


CONSTRINGE, 


Constringe (kgnstrindg), v. [ad. L. con- 
string-ére to tie tightly, draw tightly together, f. 
L. con- together +stringére to draw tight. This 
seems to have becn introduced to represent the 
L. verb more closely in form and sense than was 
done by the historical representative constrain, 
which came through French. In more recent 
times cous/rict has been used as an equivalent.) 

1. ¢rans. To draw or squeeze together as by an en- 
circling force ; to compress ;= Consrrict 1, ? 08s. 

1606 Suans. 77. § Cr. v. ii. 173 The dreadfull spout Which 
Shipmen doe the Hurricano call, Constring’d in masse by 
the almighty sun. 1621 Burtox Auat. Me/. 1.i u. iv. 18 
The neck [of the Bladder) is constringed with a muscle. 
1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 191 Children .. involved and 
constringed in swaithing bands. 1678 Cuowortn /ufed/, Syst. 
561 God .. by His vertue and Power does constringe and 
contein the whole world. 1826 Soutuey Vind, Eccl. Angi. 
331 Immediately she was constringed so tightly by the un- 
seen and spiritual cincture that, etc. ¢1828 Broperir in 
Peniy Cyc. V. 24/2 While these serpents are in the act of 
constringing. .their prey. Magee 

2. Phys. To cause (organic tissuc) to shrink or 
draw together. Also aésol. 

1604 T. Wricut /'assions 1. ix. 35 Love will have heate, 
and sadnesse colde, feare constringeth, and pleasure dilat- 
eth. 1689 Movie Sea Chyrurg, u. xx. 75 These [remedies] 


will powerfully dry and constringe. V3: R. Pocockr | 


Observ. Pal. in Pinkerton Coll. Trav. X. 433 On tasting it 
[Dead Sea Water] my mouth was constringed as if it had 
been a strong alum Water. 1785 Pott CéArrurg. HW’ks. (cd. 
2) II. 46 Constringing such [parts] as are dilated. 1875 
Hl. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 47 It acts as an astringent, 
constringing the vessels Bee overcoming relaxation. 

3. To contract (any substance) as by cold, ete. 

1652 Frexcn Vorksh. Spa ii. 15 ‘The earth being con- 
stringed with cold. 1756 C. Lucas “ss. Waters 1.180 The 
solids will be weakened by every effort they make to con- 
tract or constringe themselves. 

4. intr. To become close or dense. 

1880 rownine Draw. fdyls, Pan & Luna 58 The plumy 
drifts [cf clond] contract, condense, constringe, Till she (the 
moon] is swallowed hy the feathery springe. 

Ilencec Constringed, Constringing f//. adjs. 

1655 H. More Antid. Ath. (1662) 185 Their Bodies being 
nothing but coagulated or constringed Aire. 1 —An 
slnswer 275. 1756 Watson in Parl Trans. XLIX. 856 
‘They have likewise a gently constringing taste, 1888 Busn- 
NELL Serm. New Life 322 The constringing litdeness of 
all selfish passion. 

Constringency (kgnstrindzénsi’. [f. next: 
see -ENCY.] The quality of being constringent. 

1691 E. Tavtor tr. Behmen's Theos, Philos. 61 Constrin- 
gency, or Violence of Atiraction, 1886 T. Ilarpy A/ayor 
of C. 1. xsiti. 299 That Hyperborean crispness, constrin- 
gency, and charin, as of a well-braced musical instrument. 

Constringent (kfnstrindzént). [ad. L. con- 
slringent-em, pr. pple. of coustringcére to Con- 
strince, (Also in mod.F. as term of medicine.)] 
Causing constriction, 

1603 Sin C. Wevnon Yad. Astred, xxiii. 511 The nature of 
Orion is constringent and tempestuous. 1626 Bacon Sy/va 
§ 380 In a conservatory of Snow, where the cold may be 
more constringent. 1748 tr. Vegetius’ Distemp. Horses 174 
‘The constringent or styptick Quality. 1839 /'raser's Slag. 
XIX, 121 That he should on Easter-day impose upon his 
body's freedom tlie constringent action of a habit never before 
assumed. 1876 D. Ferrier /uuct. Braia 71 The circular 
or constringent muscle of the Iris. 

Construabi'lity. [f next + -1Ty.]  Capa- 
bility of being construed. 

1856 J. Grote in Cambr. Essays 81 The pupil's business 
inust be to construe, the tutor’s to provide, if he can, for 
construability. 


Construable (kpnstr#b'l), a. [f. ConstRue — 


v.+-ABLE.] That may be construed. 

1657 J. Goopwin Triers Tried 10 If they..but whisper 
the least dra construable in favour of any of those opinions. 
1734 Nortu Axaut, mi. vii. § 56 (1740) 544 To do nothing 
-.construable against Law. 1856 Dove Logre Chr. Faith 
v. i. § 2. 278 We are bidding farewell to all things. .constru- 
able by sense or reason. 1864 Gtapstone in 7iues 8 Apr. 
6/4 If you tell a man what your duty (on sugar) is in Dutch 
nuinbers, that is construable into the Irade terms of every 
tongue. 

Construct (kgnstro kt), ppl.a. arch. [ad. L. 
coustruct-us, pa. pple. of construdre : sec next.) 

1. fa. pple. Constructed. 

3434-59 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 63 Compacte and constructe 
throe the heete of the sonne, 1578 Banister //ist, Mau 1, 
19 In Children the same (Occiput] is construct of many 
bones, 1773 J. Ross Fratricide (A/S.) w. 333 For so im- 
mortal bodies are construct. 1867 G. Macponatp Sonuets, 
Couceruing Jesus xi, To the few construct of harmonies. 

2. adj. in Construct state, stale construct, in 
grammar of Ilebrew and other Semitic languages: 
the form of the substantive used when standing 
before another having an attributive (or genitive) 
relation to it, which may be translated by the 
nominative (or other case) followed by of, as ba:yith 
house, b2yth-clohi-m house of God. 

Tt is distinctive of the Semitic languages that in expressing 
such a notion as house of God, they do not, like the Aryan 
languages, put God in the genitive, but, retaining this un- 
changed, pul Aouse in the ‘state construct’. In this form 
the substantive becomes accentually combined with that 
which follows, losing its independent stress, and undergoing 


various consequen! changes, as loss or lightening of vowels, 
of inflexional consonants, etc. 
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(1737 A. ScnHuLrens /rstitutiowes 184 Regimen autem, 
sive statum constructum, dicunt [grammatici] copulationem 
tllam.] x82x Moses Stuart //ed. Gram. (1831) 124 The 
construct state. 1830 W.T. Paitirrs Even, Heb. Gr. 81 In 
i or the constructed state. 1836 tr. //engstenderg’s 
Christol. 1. 353 The Stat. Constr. is often used where the 
connexion is intimate, though nol made by a genitive, 
especially before prepositions. 1874 tr. Lange's Comm. 
Zech. §7 The singular occurrence of [such words] after a 
noun in tbe construct, ‘ 

Construct (kgnstrokt), v. [A late formation 
from L. construct- ppl. stem of construére to heap 
together, pile up, build, coustruct, f. con- together 
+strucre to lay, pile, build. The present stem 
of the L, vb. has given CoNSTRUE.] 

1. ¢rans. To make or form by fitting the parts 
together; to frame, build, ercct. 

1663 Bovte Usefuln. Nat. Phil. (J.\, Those divine attri- 
butes and prerogatives, for whose manifesting he was pleased 
to construct this vast fabrick. 1730-6 Baitey, Coustruct, 
to huild, to frame. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 11, A sacred 
ship, the first that was ever constructed, 1817 CoLeripcEe 
Btog. Ltt, xii. (1870) 139 Des Cartes. .said, Give me matter 
and motion and I will construct you the universe. 1844 H. 
Il. Witson rit, Zudia 111. 37 The Burmas..constructed 
stockades on either bank of the Surma river. 1863 Mary 
Howitr F. Bremer’s Greece 1. i. 19 This splendid road has 
heen lately constructed. 

b. (immaterial objects, ercations of the mind, cte.) 

1755 Jounson, Construct, to form by the mind : as, he con- 
structed a new system. 1812 Fxautiner 4 May 283/2 M. 
Didelot has constructed a fanciful ballet. 1849 Asp. THom- 
son Laws 74. Introd., Before an Art of Rhetoric could be 
constructed. 1875 Jevons A/oney (1878) 10 It is easy to 
construcl a theory of the nature of exchange and value. 

absol, 1832 Macacutay Afirabean, Demolition is un- 
doubiedly a vulgar task; the highest glory of the statesman 
is to construct. 

2. Gram. To put together (words) in syntactical 
arrangement ; to combine in grammatical con- 
struction, Used chiefly of the manner.) 


1 Publ. School Lat. Gram, 248 Syntax is that division 
of Grammar which teaches low sentences are constructed. 
dbid. 257 Vhe Vocative .. is attached to the Sentence, but 
not constructed with it. /ééd, 321 Many Adjectives above 
mentioned [as governing a Genitive} are also constructed 
with Prepositions. 

b. (See quot.) 

1864 ALrorp Queen's Eng. 183 Suppose I..direct one of 
them: to construe the sentence. He knows perfectly well 
what I mean. .Lut suppose I tell him to construct the sen- 
tence. He..ought to know, that I mean that he is to ex. 
plain the construction of tbe sentence, to give an account 
of its concords and governments. 

3. Geom. The ordinary word for: To draw, de- 
lineate, or form geomctrically. Also, to make 
the required construction or figure for (a problem 
in gcometry, astronomy, navigation, etc.). 

1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 357 Some construct this Pro- 
Llem of finding the Parallax of Longitude or Latitude from 
the given Parallax of Altitude, more expeditiously thus. 
3828 J. 11. Moore /’ract. Navig. 67 This case is constructed 
inuch the same as the last. 1840 Laroner Geout, 132 A rect: 
angle whose area is equal to that of a given triangle, may 
be found by constructing one with the same base as the 
triangle and halfits altitude. 74/4. 277 A method of con. 
structing or drawing a parabola by a series of points. 188a 
Mincuin Uwipd, Ainemat, 125 Construct round / as centre 
the conic whose equation. .is, etc. 4 

b. To represent (an algebraical quantity or 

equation) by a geomctrical construction. 

1729-51 Cuampers Cycl. s.v., The method of constructing 
equations is different, according to the diversity of equa- 
tions, 1739 Saunperson //uxrions (1756) 44 To construct 
this Fluent, that is, to find some geometrical Area with 
which it may be compared, i 

+4, To put a specified construction or Intcr- 
pretation on; = CoxstrvuE 4b. Obs, Se. 

e1610 Sin J. Metvit Afeus. (1735) 84 Expressions which 
were constructed by the Queen of England as a Violation 
of their former Familiarity. 1668 Sir R. Murray in Evelyn 
Mew, (1857) 111. 203, 1..construct the design of all to be to 
express aualnily your kindness in desiring I may be where 
youare. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's A ntobtog. xi. (1848) 
7 This wonld be constructed hy the King and others a 

omologating of the Protestor's petition. 

Constructed (kgnstrektéd), Apia. [f. Con- 
RTRUCT @ + -ED.] Formed by construction ; usu- 
ally with qualification, as zwell-coustructed. 

178 Cowrer 7irocin. 523 A well-constructed brain. 188 
A thenzum 12 Sept. eu Vhat may be called constructe 
poetry, or poetry of deliberation. 

b. Constructed stale: = Construct ppl, a. 2. 
Constructer: sce Construcror. 
Constructible (kgnstroktib’l), a. [f. L. con- 

struct- (sce above) +-BLE: also in mod.F.] That 
may be constructed. 

1856 Ruskin Afod. Paint, IV, v. xvil. § 5 These three 
curves.. with all the .. curves so constructible..are con- 
sidered by mathematicians only as one curve. 

Constructing (kgnstrektin), v/. sb. [f. Con- 
STRUCT v.+-ING!.] The action of the vb. Con- 
STRUCT; construction. 

1788 in Picton L'pool Munic. Kec. (1886) V1. 214 For the 
constructing of properand convenient wet docks, 1830 /6icd. 
II. 359 The constructing of a 1unnel. 

Construction (kpnstrkfoen), Also 4-5 con- 
struccioun, §-6 -cion, -eyon, 6 -tyon, -tione, 
ete. fad. L. construction-em, n. of action f. con- 
Strucre to CONSTRUE, Construct. ‘The F. con- 


CONSTRUCTION. 


struction is cited by Littré from 12th c., and may 
have beeu the immediate source.] 
I. The action of constructing. 

1. The action of framing, devising, or forming, 
by the putting together of parts; ercction, buildiug. 

Arch of Construction: an arch built in the body of a 
wall or other structure, lo relieve the part below it from 
superincumbent weight. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1.19 The construccion of the 
cite of Rome. c1440 Pronp. Parv. 9x Construccyon or 
construynge, coustruccio. 1708 ArsuTHNoT Cofus (1756) 
259 The Construction of Ships was forbidden to Senators. 
1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. in Amer. 11.186 From whence 
a [railroad] line is now in course of construction to the 
Hudson, 1849 Freeman Arcéit. 198 Others have only an 
arch of construction above the flat lintel. 

b. of immaterial objects, systems, organiza- 
tions, etc. 

184: Myers Cath. Th. 1. xxv. 302 The Mosaic systein 
was the first construction of a special instrumentality fora 
special end. 

ec. The art or science of coneructiaty 

1842-76 Gwitt Encycl. Arch. Gloss, nstruction .. 
amongst architects is more particularly used to denote 1be 
art of distributing the different forces and strains of the 
parts and materials of a building in so scientific a manner 
as to avoid failure and insure durability, 1864 C. Vaux 
Villas & Cottages 70 To study the capabilities and varieties 
of wooden construction. Dox Graphic 28 Feb, (The] 
Assistant-Controller of the Navy and Director of Naval 
Construction, who has designed the new ships. 

2. The manner in which a thing is artificially 
constructed or naturally formed; structure, con- 
formation, disposition. 

1707 Curios. in Hush, & Gard. 28 The Order and .. Con- 
struction of their essential or organical Parts. 1791 Gentl. 
Mag. LXI, 1. 769 To build it [a dry dock] with a limber. 
floor of a new and peculiar construction. 1799 Aled. Frué, 
1. 46x The bad construction of the hospitals. 1866 Excet 
Nat. Atus. i. aod Be rather unusual rhythmical construction 
of six bars in the first part, andeight in the second. @ me 
T.R. Jones Auta. Aingd. (ed. 4) 331 Beneatb the mandi- 
bles is situated another pair of jaws, of similar construction, 


b. The mental building up of materials; con- 
structive faculty. 
1826 Disraeni Viv. Grey 1. vii. 119 At last he burst forth 


with an immense deal of science and a great want of con- 
struction, a want which scientific men often experience. 

3. Geom, The action or method of drawing a 
figure for the purpose of solviug a problem or 
proving a proposition. 

1570 Bittixcstey £ucfid 1. t.9 Then is set the consiruc- 
tion of suche things which are necessary ether for tbe doing 
of the proposition or for the demonstration. 1660 Barrow 
éuclid\. ii, The construction, and the demonstration, are 
every where alike. 1840 Laroxer Geout. 133 Of the con- 
struction of equal and similar figures. 1882 Mixciuin Unipd, 
Kinemat. 57 Graphic construction for Resultant Accelera- 
tion. 

b. Naut. ‘The method of ascertaining a ship’s 
course by trigonometrical diagrams’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-tk.). 

1828 J. Il. Moore Pract. Navig. 41 By construction. 


ce. Construction of equations : see quot. 

1727-51 Cuamsers Cyci, Construction of equations, is the 
inethod of reducing a known equation into lines, and figures; 
whereby the truth of the rule, canon, or equation, may be 
demonstrated geometrically. 

Gd. transf. 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 123 A generic concept 
derived from experience, the inner organisation of which 
can only be represented imperfectly by description, not 
exactly by construction. 

4. A thing constructed; a material structure; a 
formation of the mlnd or genius. 

1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 11. 424 The subterraneous con- 
structions of Italy are as stupendous as those above ground. 
1862 M. Ilorxins Afazwait 71 A number of other construc. 
lions were discovered. 1895 Matsa //ist. /nst.t 11 The 
Brehon laws are in no sense a legislative construction. 

II. The action of construing, and connected 
scnses. 

5. Gran. The action of syntactically arranging 
words in a sentence; ‘the putting of words, duly 
chosen, together in snch a manner as is proper to 
convey a complete sense’ (J.). 

_ 1592 Percivauy Sf, Dict. E, 1ij, Construction is the apt 
joining of words in framing ofa sentence. 1612 Brixstey 
Pas. Parts (1669) §2. 165) dG Ssutn Alyst. Kket. 130 Pro- 
lepsis is also a figure oe. ‘onstruction. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Construction .. the arranging and connecting the 
words of a sentence, according to the rules of the language. 
b. The syntactical connexion betwecn verbs and 
their objects or complements, adjectives and their 
extensions, prepositions and objects, etc. 

(In this Dictionary the principal constructions of verbs, 
adjectives, etc., are given under the various senses, marked 
Const.) 

1530 Pauscr. 137 There is nat a more straunger construc: 
tion in all this tonge. 1571 Gotpinc Caéotu on Ps. lv. 20,1 
cannol tell whither the construction will beare it or no. 
x6g0 Str R. Baker in Spurgeon 7yeas. Dav. Ps. i. 2 That 
stands in construction with all tenses. 1661 Mitton Ae- 
cedence Wks. 1738 1. 620 Construction consisteth either in 
the agreement 3 words together. .which is call'd Concord ; 
or the governing of one the other in such Case or Mood_as 
is to follow. 1767 H. Watroce Narr. Rousseau 135 He 
changed the construction of the last phrase, though the 
thougbt remained exactly the same. 1876 Mason Eng. 
Grau, Pref., Help towards the understanding of the more 
difficult constructions, 


CONSTRUCTIONAL. 


e. Heb. Gran. The relation of a sb. in the con- 
struct state. See Consrrucr a. 2, 
1762 Parknurst feb. Lex. p. iv, A noun is said to be 
in Regimine or in Construction when it is in a particular 
relation to a noun following it. 


+6. The action of analysing the structure of a 
sentence and translating it word for word into 


another language; construing, translation. Odés. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) II. 161 John Cornewaile.. 
chaunged the lore in grammar scole, and construction, of 
fi,e. from] Frenche into Englische. 1388 Wveur Prol. xv. 
57 Whanne riztful construccioun is lettid bi relacion, I resolue 
itopenli. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. x, To sewe his style 
in my translation Worde by worde like the construction After 
the maner of gramariens. 1580 Lyty Lupsues (Arb.) 362 
She drew out hir petrarke, requesting him to conster hir a 
lesson .. Thus walking in the alley, she listned to his con- 
struction. 1643 Sir I. Browne Kelis A Med. n.§ 8, 1 have 
seene a grammarian,.shew more pride in the construction 
of one Ode [of Ilorace] than the Author in the composure of 
the whole booke. 


7. The construing, explaining, or interpreting of 
a text or statement; explanation, interpretation ; 


meaning, sense. 

1483 Cath, Angel. 73 A Construccion, construccio, erpostcio, 
c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xiv. (1890) 47 Whan hlanchar- 
dyn had wel loked and rede the verses .. & well wnderstode 
theire sentence. .the prouost axed hym yf he was counseyl- 
led for to fulfylle the construction of that texte. 1532 Mori 
Confut, Tindale Wks. 654/1 Al the question for the more 
part riseth..vpon the construccion thereof, that is to say.. 
what was for that scripture the true sense and right vnder- 
standing. @ 1656 Br. Hatt Breath, Devout Soul (1851) x69 
What riddles are in that prophecy, which. .undergoes as 
many constructions, as there are pens that have undertaken 
it. 178z Priesttry Corrupt, Chr, 1.1. 146 Those texts.. 
will admit of some other construction. 1803 WrLLINGTON 
in Owen Disp. 584 My construction of the tenor of the 
letter. nay I hope prove erroneous. 

8. Interpretation put upon conduct, action, facts, 
words, etc.; the way in which these are taken or 
viewed by onlookers; usually with qualification, 
as fo pul a@ good, bad, favourable, charitable (or 
other) construction upoit. 

1586 A. Day dug. Secretarté 1. (1625) 28 To admit ine 
favourable and indifferent construction, of what I shall here 
unfold unto you by writing. rs99 Saks, A/uch Ado um. 
iv. 50 O illegitimate construction ! 1 scorne that with my 
heeles. 1605 Suaxs. A/acé, 1. iv. 12 To finde the Mindes 
construction in the Face. 1609 Tourneur Jun. Hocme 313 
The bitter censures of malignancies In managements so 
subject to construction. 1641 Bre. Hate Rem. Wes. (1660) 
82 A charitable construction of each others acts and inten 
tions. 1677 W. Husparp Narrative u. 38 ‘To put the best 
Construction might be, on such Irregular actions. 1705 
Staxnore Paraphr. U1. 499 Some Good may be done, 
though at the Expence of Envy and ill Construction. 1828 
Scott #. AL. Perth vii, Since such is the construction that 
is put npon my patience. 1869 J. Martineau £os. 1), 126 
Locke. .guards himself .. against any such construction. 

b. t Zo make (a) constructions to give an ex- 
planation or meaning to; to explain or interpret 
ina certain way. Obs. Zo bear a@ construction : 
to allow of being explained in a certain way. 

ex525 SKELTON Replyc. 152 Ye may soone make construc- 
tion With right lytell instruction. 1598 Suaxs. Jferry IV. 
u. ii, 232 There is shrewd construction made of” her. 
1620 Bacon in Ellis Orig. Left, . 259 III. 236, 1 humblye 
praye_your Lordships to make a favourable and true con- 
struction of my absence. 174r Ricnarvson Pamela 1. 27 
He would have made a less angry Construction, had I less 
desery'd that he should do so, 1848 Macautay //ist, Eng. 
xxi, Facts which would bear two constructions. 

9. Lew. The explaining or interpreting of the 
words of a statute, deed, or other legal document. 

1523 Fitzners. Surv, Biijb, To the declaracyon and 
constructyon of this statute, etc. 1649 Setpen Laws Eng, 
u, xiii. (1739) 69 By the Resignation of Richard the Second, 
the Parliament might seem, in strict construction of Law, 
to be expired. 1768 Braexstone Comm. III. 226 By an 
equitable construction of the statute of Glocester. “1845 
Sreruen Laws Eng. 11. 63 The construction or interpreta. 
tion of a contract. 1890 Lo, Harspury in Law Tines Rep. 
LXIV. #2 The question. .turns upon the true construction 
of the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847. 

b. A particular explanation or interpretation put 
upon a law, etc. 

1568 Grarton Chron. II. 1324 The true meaning of which 
statute, they did impugne and overthrowe by divers subtile 
and sinister constructions of the same. 1612 Bacon Fss., 
Judicature (Arb.) 452 ludges must beware of Hard Con- 
structions, and Strained Inferences. 1827 Jarman Powell's 
Devises (ed. 3) 11. 329 The Master of the Rolls. adopted 
the latter construction. 18go Sir N. Linptev in Law Ties 
Rep. LXILL, 690/2 Forcing upon this order a construction 
which would not be put upon it by those who are in the 
habit of dealing with orders in this form. 

10. attrib, and Comb. in sense 1, as construction 
timber, material, etc.; eonstruction-way, -rail- 
way, a temporary railway laid down for use in 
the construetion of a permanent railway, canal, or 
similar undertaking. 

3796 Netson in Nicolas Disp. VII. ie civ, A Vessel. .loaded 
with construction-timber. 188x Chicago Ties 18 June, 
A construction train backing down to Elwood. 

Constructional (kgnstro-kfenal), @. [f. prec. 
+-AL.] 1. Of or pertaining to construction. 

3870 F.R, Witson Ch. Lindisf. 70 The only evidences are 
eonstructional and sculpturesque. 1881 T. HARDY Laodiccan 


It. v. xii. Le Mere constructional superintendence was all 
that he had deputed. 
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2. Belonging to the original structure or design ; 
structural. 

x859 Jerusox Brittany vi. 80 The chief constructional 

ortions of the ehurch are ‘early pointed’. 1861 Brerrsr. 

org Ling. Cathedr. 19th C. vi. 219 If a gallery were in any 
case admissible, it must be a constructional one, and not 
one of those wretched scaffoldings on cast iron pillars or 
brackets. eh ‘ 

3. Of, pertaining to, or dependent upon inter- 
pretation of phrascology or intention. 

1737 Warertann Eucharist 40 (l.) The nature of sym- 
bolical grants, and constructional conveyances, 1839 Nez 
Moxthly Mag. \N1. 455 Nor can this be considered as a 
quibble, a constructional possession. 

Constru‘ctionally, adv. [f. prec. + -1v2.] 
As regards construction or stracture. 

1880 Atheneum 29 May 703/1 Artistically decorated, not 
constructionally enriched. 1890 fd. 11 Oct. 489/t Con. 
structionally the arrangement 1s bad. 5 

Constructionist (kynstrakfonist’.  [f, Con- 
STRUCTION + -IST.] 

1. One who practises or advocates construction. 

2. With strie¢, loose, or other qualification : One 
who puts a strict, loose, or other construction or 
interpretation upon a law, ete.; in U.S. chiefly 
used in reference to the interpretation of the pro- 
vistons of the Constitution as these regard the 
rights of the individual states. 

@ 1844 Ursuur cited in Worcester. 1865 Ped? Vall G. 10 
July 5/x ‘There is et little douht that Johnson will tnrn 
out a Democrat, that he will be a free-trader and strict con- 
structionist. 188 L. Watzace Men-//ur 266 ‘Vhey were 
strict constructionists and rigorous observers of the Law. 

Constructive (kfustrektiv), @ [ad. med.L. 
constructiv-us, {. construct- ppl. stem: sce -IVE. 
Cf. F. coustructif, -tve, 1th c. in Godef.J 

1. Having the quality of constructing ; given to 
construction. 

184x-4 F-axrson Hss., /ntellect Wks. (Bohn) 1. 1290 The 
constructive intellect produces thoughts, sentences, poems, 
plans, designs, systems, 1876 J. H. Newnan //is¢..$4. 1, 
un. vil. 345 Cyril was a clear-headed, constructive theologian. 
1878 Licky Aug. iu 18t4 Cy I. viii. 514 We look in vain 
+ - for any signs of administrative or constructive talent. 

2. Of or pertaining to construction. 

1817 Let. in Coleridge Biog. Lit. 1. xiii. 293, 1 look for- 
ward anxionsly to your great book on the constructive 
philosophy. 1877 S. J. Owns I edlestey’s Desf. p. xxix, 
‘There was no hope of any constructive, wise, and political 
development from such 2 quarter. 1889 H’Adtaher's tli. 
214 Naval Service. .Constructive and Engincering Staff. 

3. Belonging to the construction or structure of 


a building, etc.; structural, constrnctional. 

1865 J. Kercusson //ist. Arch. 1.25 Architectural orna- 
nent is of two kinds, constructive and decorative. Ly the 
former is meant all those contrivances, such as capitals, 
brackets, vaulting shafts, and the like, which serve to ex- 
plain or give expression to the construction, 1874 Micke- 
tHWwANE Mod. Par, Churches 212 Design should be based 
upon constructive exigencies. i 

4. Deduced by construction or interpretation ; 
resulting from a certain interpretation ; not directly 
expressed, but inferred; inferential, virtual ; often 
applied in legal language to what in the eye of 
the law amounts to the act or condition specified. 

@x680 Butter Kem, (1759) 1. 282 Will an implicit con- 
structive Acknowledgment bind those, whom solemn Oaths 
and Vows to Almigbty God cannot hold? 1681 Triad of S. 
Colledge 51 A seizing of the King .. is a constructive inten- 
tion eile death of the King; for Kings are never Prisoners, 
but in order to their death. @ x852 D. Wrnster IWVks. (1877) 
IV. 107 The power of control and direction .. is derived, by 
those who maintain it, from the right of removal: that is to 
say, it is a constructive power : it has an express warrant in 
the Constitution. 1865 Lussock Pred. Stes iv. (1878) 165 
Thus the customs of.a tribe may. forbid marriage with one 
set of constructive sisters or brothers. 

b. Hence constructive blasphemy, contempt, no- 
fice, possession, treasoit, trust, ete. 

Constructive total loss (in Marine Insurance): the as- 
sumption of the loss of a ship or eargo as total under certain 
circumstances, as when arrival or recovery seems highly im- 
probable, or the cost of the repairs promises to exceed the 
value, the owner abandoning to the insurers all claim to the 
ship and receiving the amount insured. 

@17%4 Burnet Own Time an, 1682 (T.) It was not pos- 
sible to make it Iook even like a constructive treason. 1 
Buackstone Comm. IV. 75 The creatures of tyrannical 
princes had opportunity to create abundance of constructive 
treasons; that is, to raise, by forced and arbitrary construc- 
tions, offences into the crime and punishment of treason, 
which never were suspected to be such. 1789 Durxrorp & 
East Reports 111. 466 The niecessity of an actual possession 
by the bankrupt, in contradistinction to a constructive pos- 
session by the intervention of anagent. a1797 H. WALProLe 
Mem. Geo, 111, x. (1848) 319 It was at most constructive 
hlasphemy. 1848 Arnoutp Mfar. /usur. (1866) I. 1. iv. 170 
Cases of constructive total Ioss. 

Constructively (kfnstrktivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY*%.] Ina constructive way. 

1. In the effort to construct ; for the purpose of 
construction; constructionally, 

x865 J. Fercusson Hist. Arch. 1. 17x The Assyrians 
never seem to have used stone eonstructively, except as the 
revetment of a terrace wall. 1874 — in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 
72 [They] have lined .. the passages of our houses with.. 

rick-work, because it was eonstructively true. 

2. By way of interpretation ; inferentially. 

1678 Hate Hist. Placit. Cor. xiv.(T.\, Interpretatively 
and constructively 3 as, when a war is levied, to throw down 
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inclosures generally, etc. x De For Jure Div. v.14 
This is constructively included in Samucl‘s Behaviour to 
them, tho* not litterally in the Words. 1769 Biackstoxe 
Comm. IV. 142 An actual breach of the peace ; or constrnc- 
tively so, hy tending to make others break it. 1847 C. G. 
Appvison Law Coutracts v. ii. § 2 That the goods were 
either actually or constructively bailed to him or his servants. 

Constru‘ctiveness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
Constructive quality or capacity. (Introdtueed as 
a Vhrenological term for a faculty with its appro- 
priate ‘organ’.) 

1815 Hedin. Ker, XXV. 235 To the Order of Feelings... 
belong the following species..7. Constructiveness. 1828 
Coomnn Const. Aan ii. § 5 Constructiveness is given,—and 
materials for constructing artificial habitations, raiment, 
ships. 1882 A/acm. Alag, XLVU. 207/1 The constmictive- 
ness of his teaching as opposed to the destructiveness of 
the school. .which has prevailed for so many years. 

Constructor (kgnstraktor). Also $-9 -er, 
[n. of action on L. type f. Construct: = med.L. 
constructor, mod.l. coustructeur] 

1. One who constructs, makes, or frames; one 
who designs the construction of a thing; sfec. an 
officer charged with the supervision of construction 
for the navy, 

1751 Jounson Kamébler No. 103 29 A constructer of dials. 
1847 Crs, Coustructer, one who forms or constructs. 
1876 Gaxcnort //ist. US. Vo ix. 424 He wns aided by con- 
structors..from the flect in the St. Lawrence. 1885 Afanch. 
Exam. 11 June 3/1 Whe constructors of the maps. 1889 
Whitaker's lm, 214 Naval Service .. Constructive and 
Engineering Staff: Director of Naval Construction $ Chief 
Constructors .. Constructors, /é#d. 230 Portsmouth Dock- 
yard. .Chicf Constructor. .Constructors. 

42. One who eonstrucs or interprets. Os. rare. 

1616 Carr. Stn Deser, New Eng. 50 Lest my owne re- 
lations of those hard euents might by some constructors be 
made donbtfull. 

lence Constrwetorshiy, the office or position of 
a (naval) constructor. 

1870 Yimes 21 Dec, Mr. Childers actually offered the 
Chief Constructorship to the designer of the Captain. 

Constructure (kpustrektitu). [f L. stem 
constructs +-URE, on analogy of séructure. OF. 
also had coustructure (rave).] 

+1. Construction, structure. Ods. 

1620-55 I. Joxes Stone.//engy (1725) 38 The whote Con- 
structnre being circularin Form. 1664 Powrr Bap. Philos. 
1.78 Nature's variety in the constrneture and conformation 
of so excellent an Organ [the Kye}. 1710 Ar it. Apollo V1, 
g2 ‘The Constructure of my Body. 1712 Buackmorr Crea- 
tion 1. (ed. 41.19 Ye sons of art, one cnrions ptece devise, 
From whose constructure motion shall arise. 1840 co/ns 
32 All the inferences deducible from this constructure will 
present themselves readily as soon as required. 

b. fig. 

1622 R, Preston Godly Max's [nguis. i. That excellent 
constructure of our Saviour, Iaid downe in hi» Gospell by 
Mathew ¢$ Secke first the kingdome of God, etc. 


2. Sc. Law, A mode of industrial accession, 
whereby if a house be repaired with the materials 
of another, the materials acerne to the owner of 
the honse, full reparation, however, being due to 
their owner. (W. Bell Dict. Law Scot.) 

Construe (kynsirv, kpnstriz-), v. Forms: a. 
4-5 eonstruen, -struwe, 5 -stru, -strew, -struyn, 
5-6 -strewe, 4- construe ; 8. 5-6 constre, 6-9 
conster, (6 constyrre, 8 cunstor), [ME. cov- 
stru-en, ad. 1.. construcre to pile together, build 
up, ConsTRvcT, also to connect grammatically, 
construct sentences, wheuce in med.L. as it sense 3. 
The corresponding VF. construcre is a late word, 
but occurs in Palsgr. 1530 in the grammatical use. 
If our word had been dertved through Fr. tt would 
have had the forms construy, constroy + cf. destroy. 
At an early date the stress was put on the first 
syllable, and the final reduced to -stre, -ster': con- 
ster’ continued to be the pronunciation down to 
the 19th c., even after it had disappeared as a written 
form. Walker, 1791, called this ‘a scandal to 
seminarics of learning ’.] 

+1. ¢rans. To form by putting together materials, 
to Construct. Obs. 

[1399 Lanct. Kich. Redeles wi. 327 They constrewed 
quarellis to quenche be peple, And pletid with pollaxis and 
pox of swerdis.] 1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. (1890! 59 He 

ad construed, edyfyed, and made_an hondred temples 
wythin his royalme. 1605 Timmer Quersit. 1. xv. 71 ‘The 
braine .. is defended and construed by Mercurie, the third 
radical beginning. : 

2. Gran. To combine (words, or parts of speech) 
grammatically. Now, to combine a verb, adjective, 
preposition, or other word with the case or relational 
words with which it is syntactically used. 

1530 Paiser, 495, I constrewe as a grammarian dothe a 
sentence, when he joyneth the partes of speche in order, ye 
construts. 1612 Brixstey Pos, Parts (x669) 1 The constru- 
ing or framing and setting together of the cight parts of 
speech. Afed. The verb Acarken is eonstrued with the 


prepositions 0, ufo, In German many prepositions are 
construed with the dative. 


3. Gram. To analyse or trace the grammatical 
construction of a sentence; to take its words in 
such an order as to show the meaning of the 
sentence ; sec. to do this in the study of a foreign 
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and especially a classical language, adding a word 
for word translation; hence, loosely, to translate 
orally a passage in an ancient or foreign author. 

1362 Lanxet. 7. P2. A. 1v.128 For sudlunt malum pe Mon 
mette with fupuuttum, And bad nudium bonum frre. 
muneratum, Let pi Clerk, sire kyng, Construe pis in 
Englisch. ¢1386 Cuavucer /'rioress’s 7.76. 1387 ‘TREVISA 
Higden (Rolls) 11. 159 Children in scole beep compelled for 
..to construe hir lessouns and here bynges in Frensche 
lconstruere Gallice compelluntur|, 1481 Caxton Alyrr, 
1. vil. 34 He coude make and construe euery worde, and 

ronounce it by example. 1580 LyLty Eushues (Arb.) 362 

he drew out hir petrarke, requesting him to conster hir 
a lesson, 1896 Snaks. Zam. Shr. iu. iL 30 Conster them. 
1612 Brinstey Lud, Lit. 113 What they can so construe 
or reade out of the English into Latine. 19745 CuesTerr. 
Lett. 1. ciii. 285 If 1 did not construe Homer, and play at 
pitch. 1813 Moore Post-bag v. 293 Have you found any 
friend that can conster ‘That Latin account, t‘other day, 
of a Monster? 1840 Macautay £&ss., Ranke (1851) 11, 142 
He cannot construe a Greek author. 

b. absol, 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 11. 161 Now..in alle the 
grammar scoles of Engelond, children leveth Frensche, and 
construeth and lerneth on Englische. 1575 Lanenam Le¢t, 
1871) 61, I coold my rulez, coold conster & pars with the 
best of them. 1643 Sik ‘I’. Brownr Hedi, Med. t.§ 44 Since 
I have been able not onelyas we do at schoole, to construe, 
but understand. 1852 Bristep 5 Wears Eng. Uniz, 18 ‘the 
lecturer stands, and the lectured sit, even when construing, 
asthe Freshmen are sometimes asked todo. 1861 Hucurs 
Tom Brown Oxf. i. (1889) 6 If you were to hear the men 
construe, it would make your hair stand on end. 


ec. fntr. (for pass.) Of a series of words: To 


admit of grammatical analysis or interpretation. 

1851 
intelligible articles, formularies which would construe, a 
consistent ritual. A/od, This sentence will not construe; I 
ean make nothing of it. His verses did not scan, and would 
barely construe. 

4. trans. To give the sense or meaning of; to 
expound, explain, interpret (language). 

1399 Lanci.. Rich. Redeles Prol. 72 Poure on it preuyly.. 
And constrewe ich clause with be culorum, 1483 Cath. 
alngl.75 Vo Constru, exponere, construere. 1548 Jove Hap. 
Pan ix. Xvjb, Geve me leave to conster you thys laste 
verse, ms88 Savice Tacitus’ (fist. u. xxxix. (1391) 76 Such 
as had rather construe [faterfrefari] then execute his 
Generals commaundementes. 1991 Ssovvetr //mnpa. Cl. 
1. 3 June, We can cunster the crabbidst buck [=book} 
1796 J. Anstey Pleader's Guide (1803) 50 Though the Law 
in modern days Three harbarous ‘Tongues 10 more displays, 
like Pluto’s triple headed monster, And Pleaders can their 
Pleadings construe. 1883 Lrowninc Jocoseria, Sol, 
falkis, O wisest thou of the wise, world’s marvel and well. 
nigh monster, One crabbed question more to construe or 
rudgo conster t » rs 

b. To expound, interpret, or take in a specified 
way (often apart from the real sense’. 

1362 Lana. /.P4, A. Prol. 58, | font pere Freres. .Glosynge 
be Gospel as hem good likeb For Couetyse of Copes Con- 
struch hit ille. 1494 Fasyvan Chron. vi. 308 Let wyse men 
that here this Cronycle constrewe it after theyr discressions. 
1594 looker Aecé. Pol. ws. (1632)135 That which the Word 
of God doth hut deliner historically, we conster without any 
warrant as if it were legally meant, 1663 ButLer //ud. 1. 
iii. 1214 If we conster What in th'Apocalyps we find, Ac- 
cording to th’Apostles mind. 19795 Burke Corr. (1844) 1V. 
312, Lam not a man for construing with too much rigour 
the expressions of men under a sense of ill-usage, 1848 
Macatzay //tst. Eng. 1. 234 ‘Vhe country was not then 
inclined to construe the letters of Papists candidly, 

e. with various complements and extensions. 

1607 Torsetn Kour/, Beasts (1673) 274 Some farryars .. 
conster the word ‘taken ' to be ‘stricken by some planet or 
evill spirit’. 1641 J. Jackson 7'rue Evang. T.1. 4 (This 
ext] the Jews construe of Christ still to come, and of his 
temporall Monarchy. 1702 Apoison Asad. Medals uw. 123 
When the word is construed into its idea the double mean- 
ing vanishes. 1720 Lett. from Mist's Wkly. Frnd. (1722) I. 
i Any thing that can be construed an obscure or scurrilous 

nsinuation. 1954 Ricuarnson Grandison 1. xxxvi. 252 
When she speaks anything that some would construe to her 
disadvantage. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. (1858) 1. v. 416 He 
abstained .. from using any expression which could be con- 
strued into a threat. 1876 FE. Mextor Priesth. v. 221 Not 
one word which can be construed as having the remotest 
connection with sacrificial ideas. 

5. Law. To explain or interpret for legal pur- 
poses. (A technical application of 4.) 

1581 Lamparor Firen. iv. xix. (1588) 603 There can be no 
higher authoritie of exposition, then to construe one statute 
by another. is92 West 15¢ 74. Symbol. §60 RB. 1710 StTEELK 
Tatler No. 264 Pg Provided also, That this Rule be not 
construed to extend to the Fair Sex. 1767 Biackstonn 
Comms, 11. 147 Courts of law have. .leant as much as possible 
against construing demises, where no certain term is men- 
tioned, to be tenancies at will. 1818 Crutse Digest (ed. 2) 
II, 332 It is a usual manner of construing new acts, accord. 
ing tothe old rules. 1885 Sir R. Baccatay in Law Times 
Ref. LIL, 5360/1 Authority is of very little use in construing 
an unskilfully drawn will. 

8. transf. To interpret, give a meaning to, put a 
construction on (actions, things, or persons). 

1465 Paston Lett. No. 498 11. 175 Theyr disposicion woll 
le construed ferther than they wiile it were. 1581 SaviLe 
Tacitus’ Hist. w. \xxxvi. (1591) 236 His brother whose vn- 
like and farre more curteous nature he construed [inferpre- 
tabatur| contrarily. 1583 Stanyuurst Aincis ua. (Arb.) 45 
Of one od subtil stratagem, most treacherus handling Con- 
ster Bl. 1656 Br. Hare Breath. Devout Soul (1851) 165 
O Lord God.. how variously am I construed by men I 1709 
Steeve Satler No. 52 ? 3 Our Minds are construed by the 
waving of that etichinecnitient [the fan} 1719 D'Uarev 
Pills (1872) 1V. 208 Few can tell his Pedigree, Or his subtile 
Nature conster. 1826 Scorr Old Mort. xxviii, You construe 


. H, Newatan Cath. in Eng. 59 Definite dogma, — 
18. 
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me but justly. 1879 Froupe Czsar xv. 226 So Cicero had 
construed the situation. .and he had construed it ill. 
b. with various complements and extensions. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 1901 And be hat, bat is bolewe 
be-for pe heued bowed, Iconstru pat ilka kyng sall clyne to 
my-selfe. 1494 Fasyan Chron. v. xcviii. 71 The whiche was 
construed to be done by vertue of the holy Ghoost. 1535 
Coveroare Bible Prol. » 5 ‘Though.. I have fayled eny 
where .. loue shall constyrre all to y®* best. a 1sgz GREENE 
Jas. LV (1861) 189 ‘by virtues shall be construed to vice. 
1607 Tovrseur Kev. Trag. 1. iii. 26 1 conster my selfe 
sawcy. 1649 Mitton Fikonw. 168 All must be consterd 
Reason in the king and depraved temper in the Parlament. 
3920 Ozett Vertot's Rom. Rep. V1, xu. 276 Casar’s 
Robberies were construed for political Actions, 1831 Fos- 
BLANQUE Engl. under 7 Admin. (1837) 11, 120 Prudence 
will be construed fusllaniny. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Brooke Farm ii.25 These gentlemen assure me that silence 
will be construed as an affront. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) IV. vi. ii. 39 The pene conception would construe 
that consent. .into an act of freewill. 

Obs. 


te. ina bad sense: cf wfsconstriuce. 

¢1620 Fietcner & Mass. rag. Barnavell 1. ii. in Bullen 
Old Pi. \1. 221 To have your actions consturd, scornd and 
scoffd at By such malignant soules ! 

7. To deduce (a meaning, etc.) by interpretation ; 
to judge by inference, infer. 

¢ 1450 Crt. of Love lix, Construe the best, believe no tales 
newe, For many a lie is told, that semeth ful trewe. 1526 
Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 36 Sholde they whan they 
wake construe ony treuth to folowe of this mater. 1591 
Horsey ?rav. App. (Hakluyt Soc.) 298 Wee will conster 
the beste of all thinges. 1606 Brysxetr Civ, Life 183 You 
may haply conster that meaning out of that place. 1661 
Futter Worthies 1. 203 By these my signs the wise will 
easily conster How little thou didst differ from a monster. 
1884 Gustarson Found. Death i. 5 F.ven from this it cannot 
be fairly construed that gross drunkenness was common. 

b. aésol. or tnir. Const. tof 

1584 Peer A rraignin. aris 1.1. 24 We must not conster 
hereof as youmean, 1594 Daniet Compl. Kosamond xxxii, 
A sinful monster, As by her words the chaster sort may 
conster. 160§ Bacon Ady, Learn... vi. § 16 If we should 
judge or construe of the store of some excellent jeweller, hy 
that. .which is set out toward the street in his shop. 


+8. To understand (a person, i.e. his meaning), 

1622 Dexker Virg. Martyr nu. Wks. (1873) 1V. 29, 1 now 
conster thee. 

+9. To inform by way of explanation; to 
explain. 

1601 Snaks. wed. Non. i. 63 My Lady is within sir. 1 
will conster to them whence you come. 


Construe (kgnstrw), s¢. [f the vb.] An act 
of construing in the grammatical sense, ¢sf. as an 
exereise in learning a classical language; a verbal 


translation. 

1 J.T. Hewett Parsous & W. xv, These debates 
interfered sadly with construes, exercises, and repetitions. 
1865 FEtoniana viii. 138 An early construe with his tutor. 
1885 W. F. Hosson in A’. 4 Q. 17 Jan. 46/1 The misappre- 
hension arose, probahly, from a wrong construe of another 
edition, where the word: plebeios |=vulgares)..was mistaken 
fora noun. fod. Give me a construe of the passage, 

Construer (kenstritjo1, kgnstri-ar1). Also 5 
construare, -stirrere, 7- sterer. [f. CONSTRUE v. 
+-ER1,] One who construes. 

61440 Promp, Parv. 91 Construare, constructor, 1483 
Cath, Angl., A constirrere, expositor, constructor, 1607 
5. Cotiins Sermt, (1608) 67 Detorted and wrested another 
way ..as is the humor of the Consterer. 1612 Brinstev 
Lud. Lit. 112 Where the construer sticketh, or goeth amisse, 
to call him backe to the rule. 1656 Hosnes Six Less. 
Wks. 1845 VII. 200 Which definition. .to a candid construer, 
is sound. 

Construing (kenstri;in, kgnstriin), vdl. sb. 
Also 6-8 const(e)ring. [fas prec. +-1ne 1] The 
action of the vb. ConsTRUE in various senses. 

1440 Prowp, Parv. 91/1 Construccyon or construynge,” 
eoustruccio. $70 Mena Saag a (Arb.) 28 Tne 
construinge, diligent parsinge, dailie translatinge. 1579 
Fenton Gnicciard. . (1599) 61 The construing and exa- 
mination of newe Jawes. 1640 Brome Antipodes 1. iv, 
Must I stand Your constring and piercing of your scribblings. 
3740 J. CLARKE Educ, Youth (ed. 3) 84 he will. facilitate 
his Construing of Latin. 1857 Mauricn Hp. St. John i. 10 
‘Ybat did not depend much upon .. the construing of parti. 
cular texts. 

attridb. Wwitvock Zootomia 450 In the Peoples Constru- 
ing Booke, the Acts of those above them have alwayes some 
false Latine in them. 1670 Eacnarn Cont. Clergy 12 Some 
lamentable and pitiful construing-master. 

Constry, obs. form of Consistory. 

+Constu'lt, v Oss. [f. L. con- together + 
stull-us foolish, fool.] itr. To play the fool 
together. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) World's eighth Wonder Wks. 
11. 67/1 Some English Gentlemen with him consulted And 
hens nat’rally with them constulted. 1659 GaupEn Slight 
Stealers (1660) 91 What do they meet, and sit, and consult 
{or rather constult) together ? 

+Constuprate, v. Os. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
consinprare, {, con- intensive + stuprare to ravish, 
f. stupram violation, defilement.] ‘rans. To 
violate, ravish, deflower. 

isso Bate Revelation ut, (T.), The good gostlye father 
tbat constuprated ii hundred nonnes in his tyme! 1621 
Burton Anat, Afel. 1. ti. wv. vii. (1651) 165 Their wives 
and loveliest daughters constuprated by every base culion. 
1651 Kateigh's Ghost 230 His [David's] wives were constu- 
prated and abused by his son. @ 1683 Sionry Dise. Govt. i. 
§ 16 Ronimulus and Remus, the Sons of a Nun, constuprated, 
as is probable, by a lusty Soldier. 


i 
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CONSUBSTANTIALITY. 


+Constupra‘tion. Oés. [n. of action f. L. 
consluprare: see prec. So in F. (Cotgrave).] 
Ravishing, violation of chastity. 

3611 Cotcr., a a constupration, ravishing, 
deflouring, defiling of a woman. 1612-5 Bp. Hatt Con- 
templ. O. T. xvi. iv, Had not that constupration beene 
Rartly violent. 1652 Peyton Catastr. //o, Stuarts (1731) 22 

Tost of his Wisdom consisting in such Constuprations. 1755 
Jouxson, Ravishment, violation, forcible constupration. 

+ Consubject, v. Obs. To subject together. 

1614 Raveicn Hist, World u. xix, § 6 (R.) Rather than 
they would consubject themselves with those of Juda and 
Benjamin, under a more honourable. .yoak. 
_Consubsi'st, v. ix/r, To subsist together, or 
in combination. Hence Consubsi:sting #/. a. 

1768-74 Tucker L¢. Nat, (1852) 1. 552 Some who hold two 
consubsisting wills, an active and an elective. /éfd. 1. 555 
An elective power consubsisting with our power of volition. 

Consubsi'stency. rare. The quality or state 
of subsisting together. 

1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit, 1. 43 Its... mysterious co- 
existencies and consubsistencies. 


Consubstantial (kynsvbstenfal), 2. (ad. L. 
consubstantigl-ts (Tertulltan), in F. comsethstantiel 
(16th ¢., Calvin), f. L. con- together + substantia 
substance: see -AL, and cf. seebstance, substantial. 
Originally a term of Theology, L. consudstantial-ts 
representiug Gr. dpoovaios, f. ouds one and the 
same, common + ovgia being, essence, substance.] 

1. Of one and the same substance or essence; the 


ame in substance. 

1576 Newton tr. Lemnie’s Complex. (1633) 93 Not able.. 
to attract and digest the nourishment that is moyst, nor to 
make it like and consubstantiall with the body and members. 
1605 Syivester Dn Bartas.. vi, Asin Spring-time from one 
sappie twigg, There sprouts another consubstantiall sprigg. 
1603 Fiorio Afontaigne wu. xviii. (1632) 375 A _booke con- 
substantiall to his author. 16s0tr. Bacon's Life §& Death 59 
‘The Livelesse Spirits are next Consubstantiall to Aire; The 
Vitall Spirits, approach more to the Substance of Flame. 
sh Co.eripce Biog. Lrt. 63 Grant that an object fiom 
without could act upon the conscious self as on a con- 
substantial object. a 

b. 7heol. Said of the three Persons in the God- 


head; csp. of thc Son as being ‘ one in substance’ 
with the Father. Sometimes also said of Christ’s 


humanity in relation to man. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 25/3 Jhesu cryst..in essence con- 
substantial by generacion. 1526 Prigr. Perf. (W. de W. 
3531) 198 b, The sone..is consubstancial, that is to saye, he 
is of one nature and substaunce with the father. 1961 T. 
Norton Caézin’s /est, 1. 30 When the Latines meant to 
expresse the word O:noousion, they called it Consubstantiall, 
declaring the substance of the Father and the Sonn to be 
one, so vsing the word substance for essence. 1612 Brere- 
woon Lome? Relig. xxv. 222 In their conceits. .tbe bumane 
nature of rist was not consubstantial to ours, but of 
another kind. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. (1713) 559 St. 
Augustin. .calls the Holy Ghost, The substantial snd con- 
substantial Love of the Father snd tbe Son. a@3711 Ken 
Hymmnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 ILI. 281 The Word his con- 
substantial Beams display’d. 1724 WaTertann A than, 
Creed vii. 104 This creed makes no mention of Christ being 
consubstantial with us, in one nature, as he is consubstan- 
tial with the Father in another. 1875 E. Waite Life in 
Christ ¥. xxviii. (1878) 474 The apostolic writings seem to 
lay far greater stress on the real distinction in the Persons 
our Godhead than on any idea of consubstantial Unity. 

2. 

1640 Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. ww. ii, Bs Suppl.), 
Consubstantialls are willingly intertained with a kindly 
embrace, and properly intenerate and supple. 1763 STERNE 
Tr, Shandy (1802) V. xt. 259 It is inherent in the seeds of 
all animals, and may be preserved by consudbstantials, frr- 
priments, and occludents, 1866 NEALE ate t Hymns 
200 ‘Then..Did he recite the Creed that told of the Con- 
substantial. zs 

Consubsta‘ntialism. [f. prec. +-1sa.] The 
doctrine of consubstantintion. 

1860 Worcester cites MitMAN. 


Consubsta‘ntialist. [f- as prec. + -18T.] 
1. One who believes in the consubstantiality of 


the three Persons of the Godhead. a 

1736 Cuanocer /fist. Persec. 98 The consubstantialists.. 
reproached their adversaries as Heathens, 1758-60 JortiNn 
Erasm. 1, 610 Arius. .ill used by the Consubstantialists. 

2. One who holds the doctrine of consubstantiation. 

a 1685 Vises Lord's Supp. (1677) 123 As the Consubstan- 
tialist, or Lutheran saith. a 1677 Barrow Serm, Wks. 1686 
11. 443. Errours, such as..that of the Lutheran Consub- 
stantialists, and of the Roman Transubstantiators. 


Consubsta-ntia lity. [ad. L. consibstan- 
tialitas (Cassiodorus), f. consubstantialis : see -ITY. 
Used to reuder Gr, 7d dpoovatov, 6poovatdrys.] 


Identity of substance. 

3636 Buttoxar, Consudbstantialitie, agreement in sub- 
stance, the being of the same substance that another is of. 
1651 tr. Bacon's Life §& Death 13 Over great Affinity or 
Consubstantiality of the Nourishment to the Thing nour- 
ished, 1738-41 Warpurton Div, Legat, uu. iv, (R.), The 
doetrine ofthe soul's consubstantiality with the Deity, 

b. esp. of the threc Persons of the Trinity. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 198 b, Here is no con- 
substancialite nor personage, whiche is in y*deite, 1558 
Br. Watson Sev. Sacram. viii. 45 The. .Counsel at Nyce.. 
dyd inuente the worde of Consubstantialitie, to expresse 
the olde trueth that Christ was .. of one and the same snb- 
stance with the father. 1651 C. Cartwricut Cert, Relig. 
u. 7 Hotnousion, which the Orthodox Fathers used, to shew 
against the Arrians the consubstantiality of the Son with 
the Father. 1973 J. Auten Serat, St, Mary's Ox/. 17 His 


quasi-sd. 


CONSUBSTANTIALIZE. 


oe coeternity and consubstantiality with the Father. 
1845 J. H. Newman “ss. Developm. 11 There is also a con- 
sensus in the Ante-Nicene Church for the doctrines of our 
Lord’s Consuhstantiality and Coeternity with the Father. 

Consubsta‘ntialize, v.=ConsuBstaNTIATE 
w 3. 

1838 G. S. Faber /ugxiry 486 The consubstantialising 
Church of the Lutherans. 

Consubsta‘ntially, adv. [f Consupsran- 
TIAL+-LY2.] In a consubstantial manner; with 
identity of snbstance or cssence, J 

1579 Futke Heskins’ Parl. 511 They have not their Being 
consubstantially .. because they are two vnconfounded. 
1671 Fuaver Fount. Life v. 12 Think not when Christ 
assumed our Nature that it was united Consubstantially. 
1828 Soutuey Zss, Mor. § Polit. (1832) 11. 370 The Protestant 
constitution, consisting consubstantially of church and state. 

Consubstantiate (kpnsebsternfise't), 7. [f 
ppl. stem of mcd.L. consubstantiare to identify in 
substance, f. cow- together + sebstdntia substance : 
sce CONSUBSTANTIAL.] 

1. ¢vans. To unite in one common substance. 
spec. in Theol.: see CONSUBSTANTIATION. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v.8 67 II. 357 They, .aredriueneither 
to Consubstantiate and incorporate Christ with elements 
sacramentall, or to Transubstantiate and change their sub- 


stance into his. 165x Wirtis tr, Primrose’s Pop. Err. m.ix. . 


162 It [Gold] is not easily consubstantiated with us, it can- 
not be overcome by our heat, nor doth it turne into bloud. 
1683 Porpace Alyst. Div. 58 Neither Angels nor Saints are 
in this degree codeified and consubstantiated with the 
Father. 1768-74 Tucker Zt, Nat. (1852) 11. 483 It is 
necessary that the priest should call down His very body 
crucified upon the cross into the hread, which must be 
transubstantiated thereinto, or consubstantiated therewith, 
so that Christ Himself may be really and corporally present 
in the elements, 1866 WuippLe Char. § Charae, Men 74 
This true rhetoric, in which thought is consubstantiated 
with things. ; 

2. intr, To become united in snbstance. 

1809-10 Coteripce Friend (1865) To make a vivid 
thought consubstantiate with the rcal object, and derive 
from. it an outward perceptibility. a 

+3. To hold the doctrine of consubstantiation. 

1687 [see ffi. a.}. 1715 A. A. Syxes Junoc. Err. 10 The 
Lutherans consubstantiate. 

Ifence Consubstantiating f//. a. 

1687 Drvpen Hind §& P. u. 454 ‘The consuhstantiating 
Church and Priest Refuse communion to the Calvinist. 

Consubstarntiate, f//. @. (ad. med.L. con- 
substantiat-us, pa. pple. of consubstantidre: see 
prec. and -aTE2,] United or made one in substance. 

1633 D. Rocers Treat. Sacraments 1. To Rar. 11 This 
Popish leaven of carnall Sacraments .. sowred the first re- 
formation with a consuhstantiate Christ. a 1678 Fecruau 
Sern, Luke xiv. 20 (T.) "Tis no wonder that we must love 
her [a wife], that is thus consubstantiate with us. 1820 
Soutuey Kehama xxiv. iv, Then did the Man-God re- 
assume His unity, absorbing into one The consuhstantiate 
shapes. ee : 

Consubstantiation (kg:nsvbste:nfi,zi-fon’. 
fad. 16th. c. L. consedstantiation-em, n. of action 
rom consubstantidre: sec above. Formed after 
the much earlier term tvansubstantiation.] 

1. The doctrine of the real substantial presence 
of the body and blood of Christ together with the 
bread and wine in the Eucharist, as distinguished 
from fransubstantiation in which the whole snb- 
stance of these elements is held to be changed 
into the body and blood of Christ. 

A term used controversially to designate the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Saviour’s presence ‘in, with, and under the 
in-substance-unchanged bread and wine’ (iv, mit, und 
unter dem der Substanz nach unverdnderten' Brode and 
Weine); but not used by the Lutheran Church, nor ac- 
cepted a Lutherans as a correct expression of their view. 

1597 Hooker Leci. Pol. v. lxvii. § 10 So that they all 
three do plead God’s omnipotency. .the patrons of transuh- 
stantiation .. to the change of one substance into another ; 
the followers of consubstantiation to the kneading up of 
both substances as it were intoone lump. 1616 R. C. Zrines’ 
Whis. 1. 473 To passe the papist & the Lutheran, Their 
trans & consubstantiation. 1673 Mitton 7yue Kelig. Wks. 
(1851) 409 The Lutheran holds Consubstantiation ; an error 
indeed, but not mortal. 1705 Hickerincitt Priester. 1 
(1721) 48 Calvin refines the Refiner, as if Luther's Consuh- 
Stantiation hordered too near upon the Wafer-God Tran- 
suhstantiation. 1798 J. Hey Lect. Divinity 1V. 324. 1882 
Froutxes in Macm, Mag. XLV. 207 In exposing the sub- 
eae of consubstantiation and transubstantiation alike. 

+2. A rendering consubstantial. Ods. 

1660 SrituincrL, /ren. u, iv. § 12 (1662) 196 Else Christ 
must have as many bodies as the Church hath particular 
congregations. Which is a new way of Consubstantiation. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 383 Who took upon Him 
our nature hy an union with the human soul and body of 
Jesus.. Union, which is not a transubstantiation, nor consuh- 
stantiation extending throughout the same portion of space. 

Hence Consubstantia‘tionist, one who holds 
the doctrine of consubstantiation. 

1813 W. Tavvor in Afonthiy Mag. XXXVI. 7 The con- 
substantiationist maintains that thesacramental elements are 
transubstantiated in the mouth of the faithful communicant, 
and not previously in the chalice of the priest. @1834 
Co.eriDGE Lit, Rent. IV. 192. 

Consubstantiative, z. Of the nature of con. 
substantiation, Hence Consubstantiatively adv, 

1853 G. S. Faber Diffic. Romanism 73 note, The fourth 
Council of Lateran .. determined that die alleged material 
change in the elements, is not consubstantiative but tran- 
substantiative, 
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+Consubsta‘ntiator. ds. 
from CoNSUBSTANTIATE : see -OR.] 


substantiates. 

1681 R. L’Estrance Afol. Prot. iv, i. 98 There is no 
collecting from their Writings whether they were Consub- 
stantiators or Uhiquitaries. 

Consubsta‘ntive, 2. vare.=ConsUBSTANTIAL. 

1855 Baitev Alystic 128 That Ile [Christ] being born In 
union consuhstantive with the man Jesus. 

+Consue'te, az. Obs. Also 4 -swet. [ad. L. 
consuet-us used, accustomed, wonted, pa. pple. of 
consuéscére to accustom, use, f. com- together + 
suescére to become used, accustom, inceptive of an 
obs. suére.] Accustomed, wonted. 

3384 Charier of Lond, xcii. in Arnolde Chron, (1811) 34 
Yelding to vs he yere .. in termes conswet the ferme therof 
diew. 1838 Letanp /fi. V. 67 Favorers of their consuete 
Idilness. 1548 Hatt Chrow, (1809) 453 Brought again into 
their. .consuete familiaritee. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Hence + Consu-etely adv., according to custom, 

1632 Lirncow Yram i. 4 The mansuet cup, the gods con- 
suetly drunke. A 

Consue‘titude. Intentional variant of next. 

1880 A. Forses in 19fh Cent. VIL 187 By consuetitude 
he follows armies. 1883 — Contemp, Kev. Oct. 608 There 
is no meanness, there is just the simple consuctitude of the 
modest establishment. 

Consuetude (kenswitid). Also 4-7 conswe-. 
[a. OF. consuetude, ad. L. consuétiido, short for con- 
Sucti-ttido, £. consuctus:; sec-TUvE. (The inherited 
forin of the L. word was OF, coustume Cusron.] 

1. Cnstom, usage, habit. Chiefly in Sc. use.) 

3382 Wyene 1 Aves xx. 25 Whanne the kyng hadde 
sitten vpon his chayer after the consuetude, — ¢ 1400 
Lanfranc's Cirnrg. 51 Late him blood if alle particuler 
pingis acorden as vertu, age, conplexioun & consuetude. 
1432-so tr. {figdex (Rolls) 1. 4o7 Vhe consuetude is of 
Walche men to 3iffe water to theire gestes todrynke. 1503 
Hawes Lamp. Virt. iv. 43 Vo haunte armes was theyr 
consuetude. 1558 Knox /irst Blast 1Arb.) 47 Long con- 
suetude and custome..haue estahlished thetr authoritie. 
1689 tr. Buchanan's De Yure Regni ro Exercitation and 
consuetude did the same more sagaciously. 183 Sir W. 
Hamitton Discxss. (1852) 478 ‘The word was originally not 
of English but of European consuetude, 1881 Buackie 
Lay Serm, ix. 320 ‘Vo adjust themselves according to the 
consuetude and the convenience of time and place. 

b. esf. Custom recognized as having legal force ; 
the unwritten law of custom; use and wont. 

1384 Charter of Lond. in Arnotde Chron, 35 Notwith- 
stonding..conswetude or dome vpon suche maner charturs 
yeuen. 1496 Dives & anf. vu. xv. (W. de W.) 301/2 Con- 
suctude or custome in lawe posytyue that is mannes lawe is 
exposytour & termynour of the lawe. 1538 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. (1858) I. 195 Be na caus .. that he culd knaw Of con- 
suetude or 3it be writtin law. ¢1575S1r J. BALrour Practichs 
(1754) 42 Thay salt keip the lawis and consuetudes of the 
burgh. 1609 Skene. Ace. Jfay. 37 Ane Earle, or any man 
allegeand him to haue the liberties or consuetudes of ane 
Ivarle, 1853 Cor. Wiseman /ss. 11.176 The subjection 10, 
or exemption from, jurisdiction, so completely depended 
upon consuetude. Ry AS 

2. Familiarity ; social intercourse. [So in Latin.] 

3803 W. Taytor in Aven, Rev. I. 440 Nor would Ario- 
vistus have needed a long consuetude to acquire it [the 
Belgic language). 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Prud. Wks. 
(Bohn) |. 101 ‘The sweetness of those affections and con- 
suetudes that grow near us. 


Consuetu'dinal, @. and sé. 
din-em (see prec.) +-AL.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to custom, of use and wont. 

1656 Biount Glossegr., Consuetudinal, accustomed. 1849 
Blackw. Mag. UXV1. 263 To uproot and destroy the 
ancient consuetudinal law of the kingdom. 

B. sh. =ConsvuETuDINARY sé. 

1817 Fosprooke Arit. Monachis Vitle-p., The Consue- 
tudinal of Anchorets and Hermits. 

Consuetudinary (kenswiti#dinari), ¢. and 
sb. [ad. L. consuétidindri-us cnstomary, f. con- 
Ssuctidin-em (sec above). Cf. F. droit teesuctudl- 
naire (14th c.)] 

A. adj. According to consuetudc, custom, use 
and wont, or usage ; customary. 

1590 Serpent of Devis. B ija, First he saith it was necessary 
. Secondly, he saith it was consuetudinary: and lastly he 
saith it was voluntary. 1687 S. Hitt Cath. Balance 28 
Consuetudinary Apostolical Traditions. 1827 Scott Nafo- 
teow xxxviii, Laws, whether written or consuetudinary. 
186x W. Bett Dict. Law Scot, s.v., Consuetudinary or 
customary law, in contradistinction to written or statutory 
law, is that law which is derived by immemorial custom 
from remote antiquity. Such is the common law of Scot- 
land. 1881, W. Rogertson Smitu Old Test. in Jewish Ch. 
x. 299 Ordinary affairs of life are always regulated by 
consuetudinary law. 

B. sb. A treatise containing a collection of 
customs or usages, local or particnlar to some 
body ; esf. a book containing the ritual and cere- 
monial usages of a monastic housc or order, a 
cathedral, collegiate church, or the like. Some- 
times identified with an ORDINARY. 

1494 FasyanChron. vu. cexxil. 245 The Ordynare or Con- 
suetudynary. .nowe named Salysbury vse. 1546 Bate ug. 
Votaries u. (1550) 40 An ordynary of Popysh ceremonyes, 
the whyche he entytled a Consuetudynary or vsuall boke 
of the churche. 1846 Masxett Afon, Rif. 1. p. xliv, note, 
The MS, Ordinale, through the kindness of the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter is now lying before me .. the Consuetu- 
dinary of the Church of Exeter, .forms the first part of the 


n. of action 
me who con- 


[f. LL. consuctd- 


CONSUL. 


book. 1877 J.D. Cuampers Div. Worship 195 Not men- 
tioned in the Consuetudinaries, except that of Wells. 

+ Consw‘ffer, v. Obs. trans. To suffer together 
(with another), Hence + Con-su‘fferer, 

¢ 1480 Mironr Salnacioun 2795 The sorowe y* oure lady 
consuffred for hire dere son. 

1662 W. Guturize Ser. in Sed. Biog. (Wodrow Soc.) LL. 
70 If 1 be a symmpathiser, | must be a con-sufferer, 

Consul (kpnsil), 56. Also 7 consull. fa. L. 
cousué in sensc 1), £. con- together + -sa/- root of 
salire to leap, jump, =Skr. sar- to go: cf. con- 
stlium COUNSEL, and consultire to Coxsutt.] 

I. In the Roman and French Republics. 

1. The title of the two annually elected inagis- 
trates who cxercised conjointly supreme authority 
in the Roman kepublic; the title without the 
fonction was retained under the Empire. 

The Roman reckoning of time was by the names of the 
two consuls for the year. 

1382 Wyeur 1 Wace. xv. 13 Lucius, consul [1388 cheef 
gonernour] of Romayns, to Kyng Ptholome, helthe. 1393 
Gowrr Conf I. 179 Gaius Fabricius, Which whilom was 
consul of Rome. 1533 B NDEN Livy iv. (1822) 323 L. 
Quincius Capitolinns, quhitk wes five times afore consul. 
1607 Suaks, Cor. i. i. 277 thought that Martius shall 
be Consnlk. 1776 Gisson Deed. §& FL. xvii. 449 ‘The title 
of consul was still the most splendid object of ambition. 
1835 Lvtron Aiensé n. viii, ‘Long live the Consul Rienzi’ 
cricd several voices. 1837 Penny Cyc. VIL. 481 ‘The last 
consul after whom the year was denominated was Basilius, 
junior, in the year 1294 4.U.c. or 541 a.p. in the reign of the 
Emperor Justinian. ‘ 

2. lence given as a title to the three chief magis- 
trates of the French Republic, from 1799 to 1804. 
The First Consnl (who was Napoleon Bonaparte) 
had all the real power, the Second and Third 
Consuls having only a consultative voice. 

180z G. Rose Diartes (1860) I. 460 The late discussion 
with the First Consnl. 1836 ey Cod. Ve 127 ‘The con- 
suls, or rather the first or chief consul (for the other two 
Were appointed by him, and acted only a» his advisers and 
assistants) proposed the laws. 

IT. Senses chiefly founded upon etymological 
connexion with L. cowsudere to counsel, consult. 
+3. Used by medieval Latin writers in England 
and elsewhere as = comes, count, carl. Ods. 

[10,. Laws of Edw. Conf ii. Du Cange’. ¢1250 Beactox 
1, vill, § 2(Du Cange) Comites. .qni etiam dici possunt cou- 
sules a consulendo: reges enim tales sibi associant ad con- 
sulendum.] 1494 Fauvan Céron, vit. coxxiii. 249 In theyr 
apparcll they were lyke vnto consules and nat vnto monke». 
1628 Coxr On Litt.168a, The Sherife was eputy of the 
Consull or Earle, and therefore the Romanes called him 
Viceconsul, as we at this day call him vicecomes. 1677 F. 
Sanprorp Genead, (dist. Eng. 75 Isabell, one of the Daugh. 
ters and Ileirs of William Consul of Gloucester. 1864 
Freeman in Sat. A'et. XVII. 4961/2 One is amused to find 
the great opponent of King Stephen described ax * Robert, 
surnamed ‘the Consult”, natural son of King Hen. I. 
Robert was ‘surnamed “the Consul ”’, only in the sense in 
which every other contemporary Karl was equally surnamed 
the Consul .. Henry of Huntingdon, and others who used 
the same affected style, thought it fine to say ‘Consul * in- 
siead of ‘Comes. 

+4. A incinber of a council: sfec. of the early 
English Merchant or Trading Companies. Oés. 

1513 Brapsuaw S¢. WVerdnrge i. 800 A noble gentilman, a 
consul in office. 1553 S. Canot Ordinances 261 To be pre- 
sented to the Gonernour, Consuls, and Assistants in Lon- 
don, 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. $12 Making them 
dictators, that their words should stand, and not consuls to 
give advice. 1753 Haxway raz. (1762) I. Ded. 3 To the.. 
Governor, the Consuls and court of Assistants of the Russia 


a Cre ; 5 
+6. Used as the English appellation of various 
foreign officials. By Shakspere applied app. to 
the sav? of Venice. Oés. 

x60q Suaks. Ofh. 1, ii. 43 Many of the Consuls, rais’d and 
met, Are at the Dukes already. 1618 Barnevelt's Apology 
Ch, The true hearted Hollander, Consul and Captaine Peter 
Boom. /éd. Diij, The Consulls, and Gouernours of Rot- 
terdam., a 1674 CLarenpon /fist. Neb. xiv. (1843) 818/2 The 
government [of Cologne] is under the senate and consuls. 
1756-7 tr. Acysler’s Trav. (1760) 1V. 27 Venice .. The third 
council. .consists of the doge, his six counsellors, the capi 
della quarantia criminale, the savit grande, the savté dé 
terra ferma, and the savti de glordini..Vhe savii are a 
kind of public inspectors, or consuls. 

IIT. A municipal or commercial officer. 

| 6. Formerly the name of certain municipal 

magistrates in Southern France and Catalonia, 


corresponding to the échevins of Northern France. 

(Du Cange refers to Consules municipales at Barcelona at 
an early date (cf. 7), and in Provence in 1209.) 

@ 1877 Sir T. Smite Comm. Eng. (1612) 86 These Con- 
stables..bee like to them who are called Consuls in many 
‘Townes and Villages in France. 1670 Cotron Esfernon 
iu, 1X. 421 A Consul of Agen, who had been creat so at 
his recommendation. 1703 Lond. Gaz, No. 3924/3 There 
are Letters from Marseilles.. which say, the Inhabitants of 
that Place had..killed their Consul. 1787 Cuarrorte 
Situ Rom. Real Life 1. 56 The consuls of the district 
waited on her to offer her a guard. 

+'7. The appointed or elected head of the body 
of merchants of any nation resident in a foreign 
seaport or town, to settle disputes among them, 
and be their channel of eommunication with the 
local government or anthority. Ods. 

‘This appears to have arisen in the Mediterranean and to 
have been an extension of sense 4 or 6; Du Cange quotes a 


CONSUL. 


charter of King. Js me of Arragon of 1268, giving to the 
merchants of Barcelona, sojourning in parts beyond seas, 
power to appoint consuls over themselves, " 

[c1320 Symon Stweosts Jf. (1778) 2x Communiter quac- 
libet Christianorum civitas maritima habet fundum in civi- 
tate ipsa et consulem.] 1601 R. Jounson Aingd. § Comnrw, 
(1603) 187 They tbat doe trafike uppon the land, assemble 
many together, and elect a governour amongst them, wbome 
they terme, Consul. 1607 Torsrit Four. Beasts (1673) 586 
A Conall of the Florentine merchants at Alexandria. 

8. Hence, by gradnal development: An agent 
appointed and commissioned by a sovereign state 
to reside in a foreign town or port, to protect the 
interests of its tradcrs and other subjeets there, and 
to assist in all matters pertaining to the commercial 
relations between the two countries. So Consul- 
general, Vice-consul. (The ordinary eurrent sense.) 

1599 Haxiuvt Voy. EH. 176 (R.) The Venetians have a 
consul themselues. “But all other nations goe to the French 
Nations consul, 1601 W. Parry 7rv. & A. Shertey 10 
The English Consulls. 1694 tr. A/s/ton's Lett. State (\Crom- 
well to K. of Portugal, Oct. 1656), We deem’d it necessary 
to send to your Myissty Thomas Maynard..ts reside in 
your Dominions, under the Character and Employment of 
a Consul, and to take care of the Estates and Interests of 
our Merchants. 1753 Hasway Trav. (1762) I. v. Ixxiii. 333 
These proceedings..of which the consul general Wolff, was 
acquainted in 1745. 1826 Kextr Conn. 1. 41 Consuls are 
commercial agents appointed to reside in the sea-ports of 
foreign countries with a commission to watch over the com- 
mercial rights and privileges of the nation deputing them. 

9. ¢ransf. The loeal representative officcr of the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club. 

1882 Prospectus Bicycle Tonring Club, The appointment 
of Consuls, or representatives, in various towns, to point out 
the ‘lions’ of the place..and to inform members. .as to the 
state of roads and other matters in their local districts, 

10. attr7/d, and Come, 

1g60 P, Wintrnorse tr. Macchiarellis Arte of Warre 
(1573) 44, An ordinarye Romane armie, which they calla 
Consull armic. 1607 Torsrtn Fourf. Beasts (1673) 248 Nt 
Rome in the Consul-feasts cclebrated for the forges of 


Neptune. 
Consul, 7. Comm. [f. the sb.) trans. To 


submit to a consul for offictal examination and 
approval ; to get (an invoice or the like) stamped 
by a consul. 

When Merchandise above the value of £20 is sent to the 
United States an Invoice must be sworn to before the 
U.S. Consul at the place of dispatch, who stamps it. A 
commercial letter of g July, 1891, calls this ‘to consul the 
invoice’. Ss 

Consulacy. sare. [f. prec. : see -acy.] Con- 
snlar office or establishmeut ; = CONSULATE 4. 

1850 Vines 3 May, The general affairs of the consulacy of 
(sreece. 

Consulage kensflidz). [f Conscn + -acr. 
Godefroy has OF. consulaige tn sense of £ con- 
sitlate ? (of Brutts).] 


1, Consular charge or dues. 

1899 Haktost Voy. I. 1, 176 marg., Other smal customs 
you pay besides. .for Consullage you pay two in the hun- 
dred. 1727 A. Hasatton .Verw Acc. Ey Lad. W, xxxiii. 13 
‘The Company’s Revenues ..rise from Ground-rents and 
Consulage on all Goods imported and exported by British 
Subjects. 1753 Hanwav 7'raz. (1762) [.1. viii. 41 note, The 
charge of consulage, etc. on the Portugal trade. 1808 A. 
Parsons Trav, vil. 157 All goods brought in English ships 
pay a duty and consulage to the East India Company. 

+2. =Consunate 4. Obs. rare. 

1672 Evetyn Diary 8 Nov., At Council we debated the 
buisinesse of the Consulage of Leghorne. [So WS, and ed, 
1819; edd, 1850, 1857, Consulate.) 

Consular (ky'nsi#lis), a. and sé, Also 4-5 -er 
6 -are. [ad. L. consuldr-is,f. consul, see -alt. cf 
F. consulaire of 14th c.] A. adj. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the Roman 
consuls, or (in recent history) the French consulate 
of 1799-1804. 

1533 BeLtennen Livy tv, (1822) 320 Thay concludit to mak 
tribunis militare, with power consulare. 1636 E. Dacrrs 
tr, Machiavel’s Disc. 1.75 The Romans..made use of them 
in their Consular assemblies. 1705 IlearNe Cod/ect, 2 Sept. 
I. 39 He has not many Consular (Coyns] 1776 Giszon 
Dect. & FM. xii. 244 He had twice been invested with the 
consular dignity. 1870 Emerson Plutarch Whs, (Bohn) 
III. 340 Haying received from Trajan the consular dignity. 

b. (See quot.) 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch & Clockm. 67 The consular 
case took the place of the pair cases in very old watches, 
and was so named in honour of Napoleon Bonaparte, at that 
time Consul of France, 


2. Of or belonging to a consul in a foreign port. 

1841 W. Sratoine Jéaly & /t, Fst. Il. 271 The consular 
tribunal was abolished .. the duties on merchandise .. were 
increased, 1858 [lawtnorne /'r. §& Jt. Frnls. (1872) les 
To pay a consular fee. 1868 G. Durv Pol. Surv. 53 We 
have consuls, or inferior consular officers at all the prin- 
cipal ports. 

B. sé. A man of consular rank ; 5. nnder the 
Roman repttblie, an ex-consul, and, under the 
cmpirc, a legate sent as governor of a province. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth, u. vi. 51 Pilke dignitee bat_men 
ted emperie of consulers. 1945 Jove xf. Dan., 
Brief Suppnt, (R.\, Juli Cesar first being consular and efi 
sone the first emprowr of Rome. 1741 M100Leton Cicero 
(ed. 3) I. 1v. 242 That venerable bench of Consulars, who 
were justly reckoned the first Citizens of the Republic. 
1862 MrrivALe Rom, Eurp. (1865) IV. xxxvii. 269 To unite 
her with some noble consular. 
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Consularity. [ad. L. consularitas, {. consu- 
lér-is: see prec. and -ItTy. Cf. mod.F. consularité.] 
Consnlar anthority or tenure of office, consulship. 


1858 Dickens Dorrit 312/1 The British Consul hadn't bad 
such a marriage in the whole of his Consularity, 

Consulary, ¢. 70s. [f. CoxsuL + -ary, 
answering in form to late L. consuldri-us, F. con- 
sulafre, but used as repr. of L. consularis.} 

1. =ConsuLaR 1. 

1598 Gresewev Zacitus’ Aun, vi. xii. (1622) 199 Sext. 
Papinius descended of a Consularie familie. 1600 HoLLtanp 
Lizy u.i. 44 The Consularie regiment [iutperinon consulare) 
was annuall. 1618 Borton Fiorus 1, xviii. 59 Rufinus, a 
Consulary nobleman. 1747 Carte //ist, Eng. 1,106 Before 
the next consulary legate came over, 

2. =CONSULAR 2. 

1808 A. Parsons Trav. iii. 62 The English consulary house 
takes up one side of the great khan. 


Consulate (kgnsi#let, -sélet). fad. L. con- 
suldt-us, f. consul; see -ATE1 1; so F. consulat.) 

1. The govemment of Rome by econsnls; the 
office, dignity, or position of the consuls. 

1387 Trevisa /ligden (Rolls) V. 219 After pat tyme be con- 
sulat of Rome lefte in be Est. 1533 Bettenpen Livy iv. 
(1822) 315 Gif the Romane pepill has fre suffrage to gif 
the consulate qnhare thay pleis. 1684 Contempi. State Mow 
1. ii. (1699) 20 Where is now the splendor of the Consulat? 
Where the Lictors and tbeir Fasces? 1763 Tavior in PArd 
Trans. LUT. 134 And one of those consulates this stone 
alludes to. 1850 Merivate Row. Emp. (1865) UI. xviii. 332 
The battle of Pharsalia was..the vindication of the senale 
and the consulate against rebels and traitors. 

2. The consular government in France, and the 
period dnring which it existed (1799-1804). 

1845 D. F. Campsece (¢/t/e) Thiers’ Listory of the Con- 
snlate and the Empire of Napoleon. 

+3. A body of consuls or offtcers so styled; a 
municipal council, Ods. 

1494 Fasvan Chron. vu. 527 All the offycers of the towne, 
with the consulat or rulers of the same, 

4, The office or establishment of a modern com- 
mercial consul; also of a Cyclists’ Club ’ consul’, 

rjoz W, J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xxxii. 121 The Vice- 
Consul..under the Consulate of Smyrna. 1848 W. IT. 
Krutv tr. £. Blanc's (fist. Ten VY. 1. 257 The tricolour 
flag floating over the French consulate in Warsaw. 1865 
Marres Brigand Life V1. 138 The chancellerie of the Nea- 
politan consulate-general. 1870 ANorrson Afissions Amer. 
Ba. VW. xxvii. 106 The lamented removal of .. the English 
Consul, toa more desirable consulate in European Turkey. 

5. altrib. 

1882 Prospectus Bicycle Touring Club, The B.T.C. con- 
snlate arrangements are composed of twenty-four districts. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 8/1 All the consulate flags were 
hauled down by the Consuls, 

Consuler, obs. form of ConsuLar. 

Consuless (kgnstlcs). [sce -Ess.] The wife 
of a consn]. 

1819 Byron Lett. to (loppner 6 June, My respects to the 
Consuless. 1832 Gex. P. ‘Tuomrson E.rerc. (1842) IV. 341 
To the great mirth of the beautifiul Consuless, 1883 /'a/? 
Mall G. 21 Apr. 1/2 The First Consuless (afterwards Em- 
press) Josephine. 

Consuling, v4/, sé. [f. Consun sé. and -1xc 1.) 
Acting as consul; filling a consitlar office. 

1875 Howes foregone Concl. 14, Lama painter by pro- 
fession and I amuse myself with consuling. 


Consulship (kensilfip). [f. Consun+-snir.] 

The office of const, the term of this office: 
a. of a Roman constl. 

1541 Pawnet Catiline xii. 17 This rumour. .dydde greatly 
hyndre Catiline in requeste of the Consulshyppe. 1581 
Savite Tacitus’ Agricola (1622) 188 And after his Con. 
sulship (he] solemnized the marriage. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 11. 
ii. 2 How many stand for Consulships? 4 1794 Gisnon 
Autobiog. (1799) 69 The vanity of Tully was doubly in- 
terested in the Greek memoirs of his own consulship. 1869 
Srecey Lect. § Ess. i. 5. 

Jig. 1656 Cowcey Misc, xi. To BA. Lincoln 24 The Con- 
sulship of Wit and Eloquence. 

b. of a modern commercial consul. 
1615 G. Sanoys Trav. 85 The English Consulship of Chios 
is in his disposing. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2135/8 Elis Majesty 
. has been Graciously pleased to bestow upon him the Con- 
sulship of Rotterdam. 1883 Century Afag. XXVI, 275/2, 
I shall. .strike for..some small consulship perhaps. 

J. 1668 E.. Kemp Aeasons for Use Ch, Prayers in Pub. 
dick 7 She cannot trust to the skill and arts of any private 
Priest to transact by way of agency or consulship for her. 


+c. of a consul of Venice. Ods. 


1677 Govt, Venice 103 These two Consulships are..con- 
ferred upon two of the most indigent of the Nobility, because 
they are Places of great Profit, and little Expence. 


Consult (kgnsv'lt), v. [ad. L. consulta-re, 
freq. of consulére, consult-um to take counsel, ask 
cotinsel of (see CounsEL), related to consul, and 
consilium COUNSEL] 

1, zntr. To take counsel together, deliberate, 
confer; also said of a person deliberating with 
himsclf. Const. + of (obs.), upon, about. 

1 999-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Constlinm suminis de rebus 
habebant, Nirg. They consulted of great matters. 1594 
Suaxs. Rich, 111, v. iii. 45 Come Gentlemen, Let vs consult 
¥ypon to morrowes Bnsinesse. 1 Grenewey Jucttas’ 
Aun, (1603) 264 In their banket, they consult of peace and 
warre. 1628 Hossrs 7hucyd, (1822) 154 He that consulteth 
wet is a sorer enemy than he that assaulteth .. unad- 
visedly. 1711 Aootson Sfect, No. 69 P1 An assembly of 
Countrymen and Foreigners consulting togethcr upon the 
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private Business of Mankind. 1791 Cowper /iiad tv. 2 The 
gods all sat consulting, 

2. Consult with: To take couusel with; to seek 
advice from. Also in iadirect pass. 

1548 Hatt Chrow, 162, [He] came to London..where he 
deliberately consulted with his especial frendes. 1611 Biste 
2 Chron, xx. 21 When he had consulted with the people, he 

inted Singers. 1678 Ausrey in Ray's Corr, (1848) 129 
[He desires that] Mr. Ray, may be consulted with for mak. 
ing such alterations. 1830 D'Israr. Chas, /, III. ti. 18 
[He] adopted the opinions of those with whom he consulted. 

b. To take counsel zvi?h, refer to (a book, 
author, ete.), for information, 

1618 Hates Gold, Rem. (1673) tt. 37 Me thinks that if the 
memories of those in the Synod were consulted with, they 
would all confirm it, 1639 Futter /foly War (1647) 236 
Consulting with maps. 1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent, Jn7, 
§ 78 A watcb..to be now and then consulted with concern- 
ing the hour of the day. 1668 Heviin Cyfrianus Angi, 
320 A man ome well versed in old records, with which 
consulting, frequently, in the course of his studics. 

ec. See also 5 b. 

+3. ¢rans. To confer about, deliberate upon, 
debate, discuss, consider (a matter). Ods. 

cusgo Life of Fisher Introd. 54 There was this y* kings 
matter debated. .and Ca aaalsedl the space of many daies. 
a@ 1674 CLARENDON (J. Many things were there consulted 
for the future. 1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 138 Which 
Scantlins were well consulted by able Workmen before they 
were reduced into an Act. 

b. with the matter expressed by a clause. 

1553 T. Witson Rhet. 6 Consultyng whether the cause be 
profitable or unprofitable. 1611 Biste Yoh xii. 10 The 
chief priests consulted that they might put Lazarus also to 
death, 1691 Rav Creation (1714) 197 If we were rationally 
to consult whether the Axis of the Earth were better be 
held steady..or left at random. @1700 Drynen Afise, ks. 
1760 IV. 25 But when shall be The time to fight, the king 
consults with me. 

+ 4. To take counsel to bring about ; to meditate, 
plan, devise, contrive. a. with simple obj. Obs. 

1611 Biste Aficah vi. 5 Remember now what Balak kin; 
of Moab consulted. —- //aé, ii 10 Thou hast consulte 
shame to thy house, 1658 Ussner 4 nn, 878 Vologeses was 
supposed to have consulted the invading of Armenia, 

b. with ere: arch, 

1sss Eorn Decades 227 They consulted to burne tbe 
shyppe. 1611 Biace 's. Ixii, 4. 1646 Kvecyn fens. (1857) 
1, 233 He consulted to remove the whole wall by binding it 
about with ribs of iron and timber, to convey it into France. 

5. To provide for by consnltatton; to have 
especial respect or beneficial reference to (a per- 
son's good, interest, convenience, ete.) in forming 

lans; to take into consideration, have an eye to. 

L. consulere alicut, 

1658 R. Franc North. Afen. (1821) p. vi, (We] see a pre- 
ternatural cloud arise that neither men nor counsels were 
prophetick enough to consult. 1682 Drvpen Religio Laici 
396 Every mar .. Consulted soberly his private good, And 
saved himself as cheap as e’er he conld. 1712 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 311 P.6 Those whose Safety I would principally 
consult. 1994 SHertock Disc. (1759) I. i. 49 The Honour 
of God and the Salvation of Men shall be at once consulted. 
1884 Sik J. Steruen in Law Kep. 12 Queen's B. 286 We 
should consult neither the public interest, nor the interests 
of parliament and the constitution, nor our own dignity. 

b. intr. + To consult with (obs.), consult for: 
in the same sense. 

1639 Futcer //oly War (1647) 115 Ie neither consulted 
with bis health nor honour, 1645 — Good 7h. in Bad T, 
(1841) 40 High time for men of bonour who consult with 
their credit to desist from such sins. 1814 Soutnry Roderick 
xvi, For the general weal Consulting first. 1864 J. H. 
NewMAN Ral vs 294 In doing this, I believe I am consulting 
for the good of my parish. 

G. To ask advice of, seck counsel from ; to have 
rceonrse to for instrnction, guidance, or profes- 
sional advice. 

a. (a person). 

1635 [see ¢]. 1706 Pintzirs (ed. Kersey), Consuét, to 
advise with, or take Advice of. 1768 STERNE Sent. Fourn. 
(1775) I. 27 She has some .. tartnfish nunt. .to consult upon 
the occasion, 1860 TyNoatt Glace. 1. xxvii. a The men 
returned, and I consulted them as to the possibility, etc. 
1861 Suites Lives Eng. 11. 480 One of the last works on 
which Mr, Telford was professionally consulted was .. the 
improvement of Dover Harbour. 1878 Stvrar Code Afed, 
Ethics 45 When a practitioner is consulted by a patient. 
1878 Mortry Diderot 1. 25 When an author consulted him 
about a work, ‘ 

b. fg. .(a thing personificd). 

To consnit one's pillow (F. consulter son chevet): to think 
over a thing nt night; to take a night for reflection: see 
Pittow. 

1665 Perrys Diary1g May, Nottodo anything suddenly, but 
consult my pillow. 1709 Appison Tatler No, 1021 When 
she consulted her Looking-glass. 1770 Placid Man II. 198 
She determined to consult her pillow upon it, 1875 IIAmMeRTON 
tntell, Life \. v.(1876) 29 He never consulted the weather, 

c. sfec. To refer to (a book or author); to 
look np’ for information on some point. 

163g Austin Afedit, 222 Toth these last [ancient authors] 
T have consulted. 1664 Evetvn A’al. /fort. (1729) 190 Con- 
sult my French Gardiner. 1710 Berkecry Princ. Hfum. 
Anuowvil, $24 We consult the writings of learned men. 

G. Biro Nat, Phil. 400 The reader should consult the 
Treatise on Optics by Sir Isaac Newton. 

QA. 7o consult one’s feelings: to have respect to 
or regard for them in forming a detcrminalion. 
(Here there is an admixture of sense 5.) ; 

c1832 Lives Brit. Physicians 267 However wisely Jenner 
mai ve consulted his own feelings on this occasion, the 
public lost tbe benefit of his judgement. 
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Consult (kgnsz'lt, kynszlt), 56.1 Ods. exc. Hist. 
(a. F. consulte=It., Sp., med.L. consulta, £. pa. 
pple. consultus, -a, -tem of L. consuléve to counsel, 
consult. But in sense 3 it represents L. consudtum, 
It. consze/to, consultation, decision, etc. ; and it may 
have been often taken as a direct formation from 
the verb, as in appeal, demand, request, etc. In 
verse, consult is usual; co-zse/t occurs in Garth 
1699, Tate, Swift 1730.] 

1. The action of cousulting, consultation. 

1560 Frampton in Strype Asn. Ref. I. xx. 242 The man 
of law..sitteth by the Inquisitors in their consult, 1641 
Simrvey Cardinad w. i, The King and Cardinal in consult! 
2646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ef. wv. x. 201 Upon consult of 
reason, there will bee found no easie assurance. 1700 Rowe 
Amb, Step-Mother 1, i. 35 As 1 past The outward rooms, I 
found ’em in consult. 1725-20 Pore //iad1t. 719 Seen In 
close consult. 1806 J. Graname Birds Scot. 67 Or cluster- 
ing sit, as if in deep consult. ‘i 

bp. (with @ and f/.) A consultation. 

1600 Hottanp Livy 1. i. iv. 35 Whom their Uncles like- 
wise took for their Assistants in that Consult. « 1674 
Crarennon //ist, Red. x1. 1849) 694/1 There were many 
secret consults what to do with him. 1780 Carte //is?. 
Lng. UU. 321 Their consults produced resolutions of violence. 
1845 CARLVLE Cronrqwell (1871) IV. 116 What profound con- 
sults there were! 1889 Blackw. May. Feb. 247 The consult 
took place at St. James’s. 

+e. A counscl. Ods. 

1654 Cokaine Dianea 1. 67 If ever the candidness of my 
thoughts .. and the freedome of my Consults have aimed at 
any thing then the Reputation of your Majesty. — 

+d. ‘Subject of consultation or deliberation. 

1683 Cave Ecclesiastici 278 His next Consult was, in what 
course of life he should fix Finale 1689 T. R. View Govt. 
Europe 70 All their consult is how to cheat him. 

2. A mecting for consultation ; the body of per- 
sons so meeting; in 17th c. often spec. a secret 
meeting for pnrposes of sedition or intrigue, a cabal. 

¢ 1634 Kart STRAFFORD in Browning Life (1890) 154 Take 
heed of private meetings and consults in your chambers. 
1678 Butter //ud, ut. il. 149 Both Parties. .Hearded only 
inConsults. 1683 Lutrrete Brief Rel, (x85) I. 267 He had 
been at several consults for the taking of the king. 1700 
Brown Dufresny's Amusem. 93 He died of the Doctor. 
See a Consult of them marching in State to a Patient, at. 
tended by a Diminutive Apothecary, 1762 Hume //ist. Eng. 
(1806) V. Ixviii. 142 Stafford had assisted in a great consult 
of the catholics held at Tixal. 1823 Scott Peveril xxiii, 
You saw him at a consult of the ae in London, 

3. Rom, Hist. A decree of the senate [L. sexates 
consultunt). 

° 1533 BELLENDEN-Limy-v. (1822) 476 Be consult of the 
senate, he gaif his lauboris, first, that the templis .. suld be 
recounseld, renewit, and purifyit. 1832 Austin Jurispr. 
(879) Il. xxviii. 532 It has often been inferred from a 
passage in Tacitus that consults or acts of the senate first 
acquired this virtue under the reign of Tiberius. 

+Conswilt, 54.2 Obs. rare, [ad. L. consult-us 
a skilled adviser.] A skilled practitioner. 

1704 Gentl, Tastruct, (1732) 543 (D.) ‘Bon,’ cries the con- 
sult, ‘a happy prognostic’, ‘It cast her into convulsions,’ 
continued the maid. ‘Better yet,’ says the consult. 1778 
Jounson in Boswell (x831) IV. 138 So we have Juris con- 
sultus, a consult in law. 

|| Consulta (konse lta). [It. and Sp. consulta: 
cf. ConsuLr sé., and ConsvLto.] An (official) 
consultation ; a meeting of council (Italian, Spanish, 
or Portuguese) ; the minutes of such a meeting. 

1768 Boswett Corsica ii, (ed. 2) 141 To give an account in 
the next general consulta, of what passports he had granted. 
3851 GALLENGA [Mariott] //aly 47 The convocation of 
a Consulta of laymen, @1859 Prescotr (O.), Matters of 
real importance. .were reserved for a consulta, consisting, 
beside the regent, of Granvelle, Count Barlaimont, and the 
learned jurist Viglius, 1877 Garniner Personal Govt. 0 
aes. /, 1. Pref. 10 The collection of consultas of the Council 
of State, 

Consultable (kgnsz'ltib’l), @. [f. Consuir z. 
+-ABLE: cf, F. consudtadble 16th c.] That may be 


consulted. 

¢1642 Contra-Replicant’s Compl, 16 Nations .. are not 
congregable, nor consultable, nor redeemable from confue 
sion (pardon the hardnesse of words), 1810 W. Taycor in 
Rohberds Afem, 11, 293 The more than German exhaustion 
of consultable authority. 1887 Sat. Rev. 3 Dec. 756 Files 
of newspapers are consultable in most places. 

Consultant (kgnsw'ltint). [ad. L. consultant- 
em, pt. pple. of consultdre to consnlt, or a, equiva- 
lent F. conseeliant.] ' 

1. One who consults (an oracle). 

1697 Potter Antig. Greece 11. xvi. (1715) 335 Fatidical 
verses, which told the Consultants what Fortune they were 
to ect. 1865 C: T. Newton Trav. Levant ii, 30 The 
consultant. .sacrificed a ram, and..awaited the revelations 
made to him in the dreams, . . 

2. A consulting physician. 

1878 J. ng Styrap Code Aled. Ethics 30 note, In Con- 
sultation it is customary for the family stake to precede 
the Consultant into the sick-room, 188: Dr. Kinn in 
Times 14 Apr. 6/3 Her Majesty wished that the responsi- 
bility of so momentous an illness should be shared by a 
consultant. ‘ it — . 

Consultary, obs. form of Consuttory. 

Consultation (kgnszltz'fon). [a. F. conszdta- 
tion, or ad. L, consultation-em, n. of action f, con- 
sultare to ConsuLt.] 

1. The action of consulting or taking counsel to- 
gether; deliberation, conference. 

Vor. 1 


) 
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1548 Hatt Chron. 246 b, After pape eneniiation had. «1600 
Hoower Zecl, Pol. vi. xxiv. §6 If bishops did often use .. 
the help of mutual consultation. 1651 Hosses Govt. § Soc. 
vii. § 13. 119 There must be certain set times and places for 
deliberation and consultation of affaires. 1691 Ray Creation 
(1714) 128 It is 
consultation but below it. 

advice in consultation given. : 

b. The matter or plan deliberated on, 

1663 Perys Diary 17 Mar., Their design and consultation 
was..how to proceed with the most solemnity. 

2. (with @ and fi.) A conference in which the 
parties consult and deliberate ; a meeting for de- 
liberation or discussion. 

€1425 Wyntoun Croz. vu. v. 2 Wyth syndry consulta- 
tyownys, 1603 Hottann Piutarch’s Alor. 11 To guide 
and direct them in their consuliations of future things. 
1651 Honses Leviath. 1. xxii.1zo Mvery member of the 
Body may be present at the consultations, if he will. 1752 
Jounson Rambler No. 194 #2 By frequent consultations 
with his dancing-master. 1832 Iit. Martincau Life in 
Wilds ii. 30 They had arranged the time and place for a 
general consultation. : : 

b. Laz. ‘A meeting for deliberating or advising 
with counsel? (Wharton), 

1882 Serct. BaLLantixe Axper. Barrister’s Life (ed. 3) 
II. 99 In a consultation that gentleman admitted his suit 
to the counsel. 

ec. Med. 

1800 Duncan Anstals of Med.V. 493 Mr. Benjamin Bell still 
persists in his intention of publishing his consultations and 
observations on various important points in Surgery, 1806 
Asrrnetuy Surg. Observ, IL. 12 The next day the palient 
requested to see me in consultation, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lev, 
Consultation..was auciently explained as signifying that 
office of he physician by which the unlearned are instructed 
by the learned .. The term .. is now applied to a consider- 
alion of, and deliberation on, by one or more medical prac- 
titioners, the condition ofa sick person. 

3. The action of consulting or referring to (a 
book). 

751 Jouxson Rambler No. 87 ? 12 By the consultation of 
books. .temptations to petulance are avoided. 

4. Law. (See quots.) 

1548 Act 2-3 Edw. V7, c.13. § 14 (Ruffhead) The Party 
that is..hindred of his. Suit tn_the Ecclesiastical Court by 
such Prohibition, shall have a Consultation granted in the 
saine Case by the Court where the said Prohibition was 
granted. 1641 Termes de la Ley 79 Consultation is a writ 
whereby a cause being formerly removed by prohibition, 
out of the Ecclesiasticall Court or Court Christian, to the 
Kings Court, is returned thither againe. 1809 Tomtins 
Law Dict. 8.v., This writ is in nature of a procedendo; but 
properly a consultation ought not to be granted, but in case 
where a man cannot recover at the Common Law. 

5. attrib, Consultation table, council-table. 

1829 Sengallee 337 There was a large marble consultation 
table in the centre of the room. ¢ 1832 Lives Brit. Physi- 
cians 245 He had retired from all but consultation practice. 

Consultative (kpnsz'ltaitiv), a. (s4.) [ff LL. 
type *consultativ-us (prob. used in med.L.), f. cor- 
sudtat-, ppl. stem of consultdre: sec -IVE. Cf. 
mod.F. consultatif, -ive.] Of or pertaining to con- 
sultation ; having the right or power to advise or 
join in consultation; deliberative, advisory: said 
chiefly of a body whose function is to take part in 
a consultation, but not to vote npon the decision. 

1583 Stupses Anat. Abus. 11. 107 To have a consultatiue, 
exhortatiue, or consentatiue voice onely. 1846 Grote 
Greece 1. xx. J]. 9x The Council is a purely consultative 
body assembled .. solely for his information and guidance. 
1878 Grapstone Prim. Homer 117 In this consultative and 
executive rou discussion is quite free. A 

+B. as s, A consultative voice or vote; a right 
to consult or deliberate. Ods. rare. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 67, 1 would willingly 
have another House, and give them a consultative in some 
things, and in other things a negative. 1659 /did. 1V. 355 
To give then a consultative, will imp your wings; but to 
give them a negative, you will be like a bird in a string. 

Consultatory (kgnsw'ltatori), a. [ad. L. con- 
sultatorius, £, consultator-em a consniter : sec -ORY.] 
Pertaining to or serving for consultation (¢. 9. of 
an oracle, etc.) ; having the character of consnlta- 
tion or deliberation, consultative, 

1600 Asp. Assor Exp. Yorah 80 Here the lot is consul- 
tatorie .. because they could not tell who it was that liad 
done the deede, they will put it to their Gods, 1664 
Evetyn Sydva (1776) 168 Formerly they made consultatory 
staves of this tree. 1876 Bancrorr Hist, U.S. II. viii. 
395 Their decision would be only consultatory, and have no 


more weight than royal Instructions. 

Consulted (kpnsz'Itéd), Ap/. a. [f. Consunt v, 
+-EDL] Planned, devised, etc.: see the verb. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 73 To put their 
last consulted enterprise in execution. s 
-Hence + Consultedly .adv., advisedly, of set 
purpose ; = L. consultd, consult2. 

1644 J. Goopwin /nnoc. Triumph, (1645) 27, 1 presume 
rather casually, then‘consultedly, 

Consultee (kensvlt?*). [f. Consutr v. + -EE.] 
A person consulted. . 

1855 Hr. Martineau Axnéobiog. (1877) 1]. 300 My two 
consultees_reddened with indignation at the personal inso- 
lence to myself. 1862 ‘Sat. Rev, XIV. 3314/1 It is then 
handed on to the theological consultees, and submitted toa 


final and searching process. 1873 Tristram Afoad i. 18 A 
crowd of medica! consultees. 


Consulter (kfnsz'ltax), [f. Consutr v.+-2R1: 
see also ConsULTOR.] 


1791 Cowper //iad 1. 342 My 


lain enough that Brutes are uot above | 


CONSULTOR, 


+1, A member of a council or consultory body ; 
= CONSULTOR. Q6s, 

1610 Heatey St. Aug. Cttie of God 185 Diodor saith that 
the Chaldes called two and thirty starres the gods con. 
sulters. 1670 Watton Lives uu. 115 One of their Con- 
sulters of State. 1725 tr. ee keel, Hist. 17th Co 1. 
in. v. 110 Present the Cardinals and Consulters. 

+b. One who takes part in a ‘consult’ (sce 
Consu tt sb.) 2). Obs. rare. 

1679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot 18 At which Consult .. 
the Deponent was present to attend the Consulters. 

2. One who consults (a person, a book, ete.); 
one who sceks counsel, advice, or instruction. 

, 1652 Gave AMlagastrom, 249 The Delphian oracle. .a goat 
is there immolated by the consulters. 1758 Jouxson /dler 
No. 14 ? 9 The consulter who asks advice which he never 
takes. 1826 Miss Mirrorp Village Ser. ut. (1863) 442 ‘The 
fair consulter of destiny .. had by this tine recovered from 
the shame of her detection, 1881 Academy 5 Nov. 343 
The consulter of a dictionary. 

+b. Onc who takes counsel with. Obs. 

w6rx Discs Deut. xviii. 11 A consulter with familiar 
spirils, 1637-50 Row //ist. Kirk (1842) 48 Consulters with 
witches ordained to make publict repentance. 1718 Br. 
Hutcinxson Witchcraft 184 Witch, Wizzard, and Con- 
sulter with familiar Spirits. 

Conswiting, v4/. sé. [sce -1nc.1.] The action 
of the verb Consuu?; consultation. Also a/trzd. 

Consulting-desk, a desk with four inclined sides, to bear 
books of a large size. 

1823 Scotr Let. 13 June in Lockhart, An oldfashioned 
consulting desk .. one of those which have four faces cach 
forming an inclined plane. 1890 Brit. Med. Frul, UW. 1411 
The work has been on my consulting table for years. 

Consu'Iting, f//. a. [see -1nG ?.] 

1. That consults or asks advice. 

1796 Burney Men. Metastasio 11, 243 Metastasio. when 
consulted by aulhors..treated them with..all.. that con- 
sulting authors usually want. 1839 MiniiGen Curios. Ved. 
Exper, (ed. 2) 237 This celebrated Physician used .. to re- 
ceive consulting apothecaries at a tavern, 

2. Applied to a physician, engineer, etc., who 
makes a business of giving professional advice, 
either tothe public or to those practically engaged 
in the profession. [F. wcdecin consultant, ‘celui qui 
donne des consultations’ (Littré); from obs. sense 
of consulter to give (professional) counsel: cf. Con- 
SULTATION 2c. But as now used consedting would 
be understood as an attrib. use of the vbl. sb.J 

1801 Duncan Annals of Med. V. 423 The medical duties 
are to be discharged gratuiiously by two physicians, 1wo 
consulling surgeons, two surgeons, etc. 1883 R. Quain 
Pict, Med, p. xi, Consulting Physician to the City of London 
Tlospital for diseases of the Ches1. 

+ Consw itive, 2. Ods. [f. L. consuit-, ppl. 
stem of consai-tre to counsel, advise + -1VE.] 

1, laving the function of counselling or consult- 
ing; deliberative, consultative. 

1616 Brent tr, Sarfpi’s Hist. Counc. Trent (1676) 371 That 
they, having a consultive voyce, might, ec. 1640 Canterd. 
Self-Convict. 122 The Princes voice is decisive, the voice of 
all the rest at most but consultive. 1659 FuLLer ay inj. 
Janoc. 1, y. 68, I distinguish betwixt a consultive [ed 1840, 
consullative], conclusive, and punitive power in matters of 
Religion, 1823 Soutney //ist. Penins. War 1. 330 To have 
a consultive voice in all matters relating to the colonies. 

2. Active in counsel or consultation. 

f 1679 T. Goopwin IVé&s. IV. iv. 158 (R.) He therefore 
hath been most consultive about the effecting of this. 

3. Done of set purpose, advised, intentional. 

1651 Jer. Tavtor Serm. for Year 1, ii. 25 Not by any 
deliberate, consultive, knowing act. ‘ . 

4. nonce-use. Skilled or versed iz a subject. [L. 
consiultus.] 

1675 Sir E, Suersurne tr. Manilius Pref. 11 He [Mani- 
lius] was a Poet most consultive in Philosopby. 

+Consu'ltively, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
Advisedly, deliberately, purposely (=L. consze/td, 
ex consulto). 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe 6, Ufeare it would be a theame 
displeasant..and therefore consultiuely I ouerslip it. 1641 
La. J. Dicay Sf. in Ho. Comt, 21 Apr. 10 My reason con- 
sultively cannot agree to that. 

+Consw'Ito. Ods. [ad. Sp. and It. consulta 
(see -ADO)=Consutt sé2: cf. mod.It. conszudto, 
repr. L. consultum or consultus consultation.] A 
consnitation ; a couucil, conference 3 the record or 
minntes of a consnitation, 

1659 Rusuw. ist. Coll. I. 105 By the original Papers 
and Consulto’s of the last King, the Juncto found it to be 
no less then Two Millions. a 1670 Hacker Ads. Williams 
1. (1692) 146 Therepeen I desired that the original papers 
and consultoes of the last king might be seen, /did. 1. 
(1692) 169 (D.) Scarce any in all the consulto did yote to 
my Lord Duke’s satisfaction. 


Consultor (kgnseltez, -f:1). [a. L. consultor 
counsellor, adviser, also consnlter, agent-n. from 
consul-éve to advise, counsel: cf. F. consulteur, 
which may represent either L. consedtor or L. con- 
sultator.] : 

+1. A member of a consnltory body; an official 
counsellor or adviser. Ods. 

1630 Wapswortn Pilger. iii. 18 The Prefect and his 12 
Consultors. 1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 44 To chuse 
next after their Consultors in qure, a man that was botha 
Divine and a Canonist. 1670 Watton Life Wotton 40 He 


studied the dispositions of those dukes, and the other con- 
sultors of state, 
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CONSULTORY. 


2. =CONSULTER 2. 

184a-3 W. Sautu Dict. Grk. & Rom. Autig. 1V. 692 In 
the night in which the consultor was to be allowed to 
descend into the cave of Trophonius. __ 

Consultory (kfnsz'ltori), 2. Now rare or Obs. 
[f L. type *consullori-us, f. consultdr-em adviser, 
eounsellor: see -ony.] Relating to consultation 
(e.g. of an oracle, etc.); having the function of 
consulting or advising ; consultatory. 

1616 GaTaker Lofs (1619) 269 Diuinatorie Lots; under 
which head may we well comprehend also those that they 
call consultorie. 1649 C. Wacker SYist, /ndep. uw. 115 
Whether they should continue the House of Lords as a 
Court Judicatory, or consultory onely. 1710 Brit, Apollo 
III. 65 Of these Lots there are three Kinds usually men- 
tioned by Divines, viz. Divisory, Consultory and Divinatory. 
1818 C. Mitts Crusades (1821) 11. 303 He requested the 
consultory assistance of advocates. x Wuarton Law 
Lex., Consultary response, the opinion of a court of law 
on a special case. 

Consw'ltrix. rare. [a. L. consultrix, fem. of 
consultor. see above.] A female consulter. 

1665 I. Basire Corr, (1831) 234 The consultrix, a noble 
and pious lady, would fain have had it under the coun- 
sellor’s hand, 

Consumable (kgnsi#-mib’l), 2. and sé, [f. 
CONSUME v. + -ABLE,] 

A. adj. Capable of being consumed by fire, etc.; 
suited for consumption as food, etc. 

1641 Watkins Math. Magick (J.), Asbestos .. being in- 
combustible, and not consumable by fire. 1670 Brooks 
Wks, (1867) VI. 207 If a consumable body be not able to 
endure burning flames for a day. 1719 W. Woop Surv. 
Trade 116 Consumeable and detrimental Commodities. 
1841 D'Israeti Amen. Lit. (1867) 332 The prices at which 
all consumable articles were to be sold. @ 1864 Hawtuorsxe 
Eng. Note-bks, (1879) 11. 263 The palace took fire and was 
consumed, so far as consumable. ; 

B. sé. p/. Articles of consumption. 

1802 W. Tavitor in Robberds Jem. 1. 408 The price of 
consumables has notaugmented. 1809-10CoLeRincr Friend 
(ed. 3) 11. 59, I presume all ahese consumables were pro- 
duced by, and purchased from, other British subjects. 

Consumacion, -acyon, -mate, obs. ff. Con- 
SUMMATION, -MATE. 

Consumah, Anglo-Ind. corruption of Kaan- 
SaAMA(N bouse-steward. 

tConsuma'‘tion. Ovs. [a. OF. consumacion 
(12th c. tn Littré,, var. of consummation, -sonima- 
tion, properly n. of action from consommer, but 
used also as n, of action from consumer, owing to 
the French confusion of the two vbs. In mod.F. 
consommation still includes the scnse of consump- 
tion of fuel, victuals, etc., which etymologically 
belongs to consomplion. See Consume v.2] 

1. The action of consuming, destruction. 

1586 Lxam, HH. Barrowe in Hart. Slisc. (Malh.) 11. 34 
The consumation ofthe man ofsin. 1632 Litucow 7raz.v1, 
256 (No) Trees, or Bushes, grow neere to Sodome by three 
miles: such is the consummation of that pestiferous Gulfe, 

2. The disease Consumption, 

1st Turner /erdat i, Piva, Bitter tares are very fit for 
them that are in a consumation. 

Consume (kgnsiz-m‘, v.!_ [ad. (perh. through 
F.) L. consiim-ére to take up completely, make 
away with, eat np, devour, waste, destroy, spend, 
bestow, etc. f. con- altogether + siim-éere to take 
up, lay hold of, etc. For its pa. pple., Consus1pT 
(q.¥-), from L. constumptus, was in early use. 

_ F. consumer occurs in this sense in rsth c. (Littré); but 
in early use F. confounded consumer and consommer 
(-sununer): see Consume v2) 

1. trans. To make away with, use up destrac- 
tively. Said chiefly of fire: To burn up, reduce 
to invisible products, or to ashes; also of any 
similar destructive or ‘ devouring’ agent. 

1382 Wycur Lev, vi. 23 Al..sacrifice of preestis with fier 
shal be consumyd. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xv. 
Ixix. (1495) 575 Nitrum abatyth fatnesse.. consumyth and 
Fe te gleymy humours. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 9531 .Fyve 
hundrith. .shippes Consumet full cleane. 1430 Lypc. Chron, 
Troy 1. vi, Vnto ashes they will a man consume. 1570-6 
Lamparve Peramd, Kent (1826) 161 Two hundreth of the 
houses consumed by flame. 1631 Biste Gen. xli, 30 The 
famine shall consume the land. 1612 WoonaL. Sure. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 214 Oyl of Vitriol .. consumeth the teeth. 
1697 Dravpen Virg. Georg. in, 844 The slow creeping Evil 
eats his af Consumes the parching Limbs. 178: Ginson 
Dect, & F. AN. 241 Fire could scarcely consume the enor- 
mous beams of solid brass. 1862 Merivace Kon. Emp. 
(1871) V. xlii. 138 To consume the remains in the forum. 

b. To do away with by evaporation or the like, 
cause to disappear or vantsh away. arch. 

¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 74 Take a potel of water & of 
barly clensid, etc... sebe hem to iij parties ben consumed. 
1430 Lync. Chron, Troy 1, tii, Tyll the moysture consumed 
beawaye. 1611 Biss Yod vii. 9 As the cloud is consumed 
and vanisheth away. 1658 A. Fox tr. Jurts’ Surg. tt. xxiii. 
141 Stir it well about .. consume away the water. 1796 
Mas, Grasse Cookery xxi. 334 Let it simmer over the fre 
six or seven hours till half the water is consumed. 1860 
Rusxin Afod. Paint. V. vi. iv, § 7. 188 Its light so great 
as to conceal the sea-horizon, consuming it away in de- 
scending rays. 

te. To destroy (a living being, or more usually, 

a race or tribe), by disease or any wasting process. 
Obs. Also refi. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 371/1 He [became] consumed in to 
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1838 StarKev England t. ii. 47 The pepul schold 
be consumyd. 1599 Srvughton’s Lett, ix. 33 Consuming 
them vp either by executions or exactions. 1606 G. W[{oop- 
cocke] Hist. Justine Gg 5a, Florianus.. by cutting and 
launcing his owne vaines. .consumed himselfe. 1621 Buaton 
sinat. Met, Democr. (1676) 35/2 Let them. .consume them- 
selves with factions, superstitions, law-suits, wars and con- 
tentions, 1665 Maney Grotius’ Low C. Warres 325 The 
rest were consumed eitber By oreny or Diseases, 1712 
KE. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 97 Tho’ they could not entirely 
subdue those Invincible Savages, they tir’d, harrass’d, and 
consum'd them, 1732 Berkeley Serm. Soc. Propag, Gosp. 
Wks, III. 243 This slow poison, jointly operating witb the 
small-pox, and their wars. .have consumed the Indians, 

+d. To decompose (organic matter). Ods. 

1626 Bacon Syiva § 330 In Church-yards, where tbey 
bury much..the Farth..will consume the Corps, in far 
shorter time than other earth will. 1664 Evetyn A’ad. 
Hort, (1729) 204 Mixing it with well-consumed Horse-dung. 

e. jig. (now chiefly figuring the action of fire.) 

1400-50 Alexander 894 lefe hen pat laide hir first 
egg, Hire bodi nowe with barante is barely consumed. 
crggo Gesta Rom. \, xi. 36 (Harl. MS.) The felowis that 
comythe to the tauerne .. consumythe alle the vertuys that 
thei receivid in baptisme. 1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist.o2 
That sorrowe, wherewith .. you are most consumed. 1757 
Frankun Zs. Wks. 1840 I1. 95 Sloth, like rust, consumes 
faster than labour wears. 1777 Sir W. Jones Laura Poems 
82 What pains consume me, and what cares infest. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. U1. 51 It almost consumes 
me ..when I reflect with what stains our good cause is 
covered by it. 

2. To spend (goods or money), és. wastefully ; 
to waste, squander. (Now only contextually dis- 


tinguisbable from 3.) 

1460 Carcrave Chron, 200 Causes were alleggid..that he 
had consumed the kyngis tresoure. ¢1530 Pol. Rel. & L. 
Poems (1866) 33 Caste her a-way & consume her goodes. 1608 
Vorksh. Trag. 1.ii.198 My husband never ceases in expense 
Both to consume his credit and hishouse. 1611 Dis.e Yas. 
iv. 3 Ve aske amisse, that yee may consume it vpon your 
lusts, 1691 Woop Ath. O-von, II. 145 Having then con. 
sumed all his estate he grew very melancholy. 1782 Miss 
Bursey Cecilia (1872) 1. viii. 106 Come, Aaied and traditions 
as ye are, and learn how that money is consumed. | 

+b. ref. To waste one’s substance, ruin one- 


self. Obs. 

1709 Staver dan. Ref. 1. xiii. 476 A merchant, who had 
consumed himself greatly by his focnen liberality towards 
the poor English Exiles, 

3. To take up and exhaust as material, usually witb 
the notion of destructive employment; to use up. 

1527 R. Tuorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 253, 360 degrees 
of latitude to be consumed in the said foure quarters ofninety 
degrees a quarter. 1651 Hosses Leviath, u. xxx. 181 The 
Impositions .. layd upon those things which men consume. 
ar Snesstoxe Efegies xi. 27, 1 trimm'’d my lamp, con- 
nad the midnight oil. 1773 Princtr Disc. on Air 22 An 


a stone. 


ordinary candle consumes, as it is called, about a gallon of 


air in a minute. 1862 Sin B. Brome Psychol. ing. I. 
iii. 87 The nervous force is consumed equally in mental and 
in bodily exertion. 
friends fae consumed the two hundred copies that were 
struck off. . 

b. csp. To make away witb (food), devour, 
swallow, cat up, drink up. 

1587 Turnerv. Trag. 7. (1837) 134 The meate was all 
consumde, the dishes emptie stoode. 1659 B. Ilarris 
Parivat’s Iron Age 170 The Garrison were forced by 
famine, to consume all their horses. 1855 TnackERAY 
Newcomes 1. viii. 141 Whilst his ele consumed betel 
out of a silver box. 1870 E. Peacock Nalf Séirl, I. 2 
Wine and punch had been consumed freely. 

+c. To swallow up in destruction. Oés. 

1526 TinDALE 1 Cor. xv. 54 Deeth is consumed into victory. 
1658 Ussner Ann, v1. 424 The horses were partly (the 
sbips being broken) consumed in the sea. 

d. To wear out by use. 

1878 Hooxer & Batt A/arocco 156 The thin slippers uni- 
versally used by the people are very soon consumed. 

4. To take up (time), occupy, spend. Often with 
the notion of ‘spend wastefully, waste’. 

a@ 1933 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. Df. Aurel, (1546) D, In 
what sciences I haue wasted and consumed my time. 1855 
Even Decades 37 Owre men consumed certeyne dayes here 
very plesauntely. 1759 Rosrrtson //ist, Scot. 1, 1. 242 
Two years had Liread been consumed in fruitless negocia- 
tions, 1827 Harcam Const. //tst. (1876) I. tii. 156 Mary 
had now consumed the best years of her life in custody, 
1842 Mrs. Carcyie Left. 1. 181 ‘There are generally three 
hours consumed in the drive. 1867 Trottore Chron. 
Barset 1. xxviii, 244 She then proposed that he should.. 
call upon the squire, and thus consume his time. 


5. Rom. Law. Sir: actionem). To ex- 


haust (a pursuer’s) right of action, 

1875 Poste Gaixs Contents 15 Non-statutory actions... 
have no power at civil law of consuming or novating a right 
of action. Cf. 188 Muiruzap Gaius ti. 180 note. 

6. intr. a. To waste away, decay, rot, perisb. 

1526 Pilyr. Perf, (WW. de W. 1831) 175 To lye vnoccupyed 
. and so to perysshe, consumeand waste. 1611 Biatr Fod 
xili. 28 Hee, as a rotten thing consumeth. — Ps, xlix. 14 
Their beauty shall consume in the grave. 1632 Ltrucow 
Trav. vi. 256 An Apple .. like to the colour of gold, and 
withtn was rotten, and would consume to powder. 1749 
Smotcetr Regic. v. vii, Alas ] thou fading flower How fast 
thy sweets consume } 

+b. To waste away witb disease, esp. witb 
‘consumption’; also, witb grief, to pine. Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. xix. xxi. (1495) 876 Those 
persones whyche done consume and waste. 1535 COvERDALE 
Ps, vi. 7 For very inwarde grefe, I consume awaye. 15§5 
Even Decades 53 Fogeda also through the maliciousnes of 
the veneme consumed and was dryed vp by lyttle and 


1878 H. H. Giaas Omére Pref. 7 My | 


| gin and coarse tol 


CONSUMING. 


lyttle. a 1661 Futter Jorthies (1840) II. 400 He con- 
sumed away of a sudden, dying within a month. 1684 
Contempl. State Alan t, iv. (1699) 39 The proud Man 
grieves and consumes for the Felicity af aaother, 
ce. To burn away, become bumed to ashes. 

Also fig. with zeal, fever, etc. 

isgr Snaks. 1 f/en. V7, v. iv. 92 Breake thou in peeces, 
and consume to ashes. see Porr Sapho 12 While I con- 
sume with more than A:tna’s fires! 1794 J. Hutron 
Philos, Light, ete. 156 Were this body then to consume hy 
itself, as it does when associated with other burning coals. 
1823 De Quincey Dice Wks. 1859 XI. 294 A great fire, in 
the midst of which was consuming the old black book, 

+'7. Tbe subjunctive was formerly used in angry 
imprecations: cf. confound you! hang you! and 
the like. [See ConsuMED 3, CONSUMEDLY.] Obs. 

1756 W. Totnervy Hist. Two Orphans 111.187 Consume 
you, cried he; you have been mumping about... more than 
tbree weeks; go, take yourself away. R 

+ Consume, 2.2 Obs. [a. F. consume-r, variant 
form of consummer, consommer, ad. L. constum- 


mare to ConsumMATE; cf. ConsomMe, 

The proper F. repr. of L. consummdre is consommer 
(rgtb c. in Littré, but this was often spelt after its L. 
original, consumer, and by consonant-simplification cox- 
sumer, Tt was thus brought into association with L, con. 
simére; the senses of the two verbs came also into contact 
in the notion ‘finish, constructively or destructively’, and 
during 15-16th c. both were entirely merged in the forms 
consommer, consumer, consumer, Subsequently they 
have been partly differentiated ; but comsommer with its 
derivatives consontunation, etc. still retains the sense of 
‘consume victuals’, which belongs etymologically to con- 
sumer, Cf Coxsumation. In English, the confusion, which 
we originally received from F'r., was rectified at the Revival 
of Learning in the 16tb c.] 4 

trans. To consummate, accomplish, complete. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 425/2 Saynt demetryen.. con. 
sumed there his marterdom. did. 431/4 God that wold 
benewrely consume his lyf. .sente to hym an axes contynuel. 
1502 Ord. Crysten Afen ¥. vii. WW. de W. 1506) 425 The 
yeres a thousande.v. hondred. after the Incarnacyon of our 
lorde this present buoke was fyrst consumed. 2 Re 
Coptann Galyen's Terap. Pref. 2 Ajh, The one is holpen, 
made perfyte, and consumed by the other. 

Consumed (kfnsid-md), pf/. a. [f. ConscmE 
v.1 +-ED.J 

1. Used up, burnt up, wasted, spent, eaten up. 

1601 Suaxs, Affs Wett v.iii. 38 Not one word more of the 
consumed lime. 1885 Law Tunes LXXIX. x130/1 Vestries 
consumed with gluttony and personal animosities. 

+2. Wasted with disease; suffering from con- 


sumption. Oés. a 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence (1890) 17 A man bat is almoost 
al consumed and waastid in al Ae body. 1572 J. Jones 
Bathes of Bath w. 27b, Yong men, leane, consumed.. 
must eschue the bathes. 1655 C. Bennet A/onfel’'s [lealth's 
Improv. (1748) 259 They recover sick and consumed Persons, 

+3. =‘ Cont ended ”, as an expression of execra- 
tion or dislike. b. as adv. = CoNSUMEDLY. Oés, 

1707 Farquuar Beaux’ Strat. tt. ii, The Roads are con- 
sumed deep. 1756 W. Totpervy Hist. Tie Orphans 11. 
128 Those justices are consumed arbitrary folks. 1779 
Syipk 1.19 A consumed long string of past transactions, 
that bore me to death, [I have met with expressions like 
*a consumed fool’, F, Mall] 


Consumedly (kfnsi#-médli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-Ly2: cf. Consume v. 7; probably sometimes 
associated witb consummately.] Excessively, cx- 


tremely, hugely. 

App. at first = confoundedly, as an expression of execra- 
tion or dislike; slang of ¢1700, which has been handed 
down by the dramatists of that day, and become a literary 
affectation, 

1707 Farquuar Beaux’ Strat. u.i, Sullen. My Head akes 
consumedly. 2707 Cissra Double Gallant tv. 3 xvi, That 
Woman ,. is most consumedly mistaken, 1774 P. Parsons 
Newmarket WU. 22 Wis head (like Sullen’s in the play) 
began to ake consumedly. 1826 Scorr IWoodst. xv, The 
place smells of sulphur consumedly, 1872 Brack Adar. 
Phaeton xviii. 254 A small parlour smelling consumedly of 
1879 M<Cartuy Oven Times IL. 
313 Jokes which set the company laughing consumedly. 


Consu'meless, «. fot. [see -LESs.J. Un- 
consumable. 

1635 Quartes Emél, in. xiv. (1818) 190 Look, sister. how 
the purple waves Scald their consumeless bodies. 

Consumer (kfnsi#-mar). [f. Consume v.21] 

1. He who or that which consumes, wastes, 


squanders, or destroys. . 

1835 Covernare Afal. iii, 11, I shal reproue the consumer 
for youre sakes, 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 24 It tsa great 
Consumer of Time. 1825 Lytton Fadkland 67 Your sleep 
is not turned. .into the very consumer of life. 


2, Fol, Econ, One who uses np an article pro- 
duced, thereby exhausting its exchangeable value : 


opposed to producer. 

1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) 1. Introd. 2 And by 
the retailer to the last consumer. 1757 Jos. Harris Coins 37 
All men are in some degree consumers of foreign commo- 
dities. 1860 Emerson Cond. Lise, Weatth Wks, (Bohn) IL. 
343 Every man is a consumer, and ought to be a producer, 

Consuming (kgnsi#-min), v/. sé. [f. as pree. 
+-Inc1.] The action of the vb. Consume ; burn- 
ing np, using up; wasting, spending ; destroying. 

1538 Starkey £ngland t. iit. 96 The Spm ed of gold 
upon postys and wallys, 1544 Sxpplic. Hen. VIII (1871) 52 

ere is noo ende of monwoai yee of. substaunce. 1618 
Botton Ftorws tt. xvi. 140 The remayne of these con- 
summings. @ 1631 Donne in Se/ect, (1840) 96 A consuming 
of the enemy, not a weakening only. 1! SwinsurNp 


CONSUMING. 


Atalanta 1951 My name that was a healing, it is changed. 
My name is a constuning. 
onsu'ming, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG?.] 

1. Buming up, wasting, destroying, etc. 

1535 CoverDALE Ps. xvii[i]. 8 A consumynge fyre. 1578 
Lyre Dodoens 1, \vi, 83 Fretting and consuming sores. 1666 
Drvpen Aun. Afirad. Ded. (Globe) 37 A consuming pesti- 
lence, and a more consuming fire. 1863 KincLake Crtmea 
(1876) I. xvii. 378 The consuming evil of a vast standing 
army. F . 

2. Enduring consumption, wasting, or combustion. 

peey CAPT. Cow.ey Voy. (1729) 14 A very sick ship, no 
man being free from the scurvy, and in a consuming con- 
dition. 1821 Suettev Hellas 507 Our..path.. Was beacon’d 
. By our consuming transports. 

Hence Consu-mingly adv., Consu'mingness. 

@ 1642 Wvatr in Tottel’s Afisc. (Arb.) 59, I dye, though 
not incontinent, By processe, yet consumingly. 1662 J. 
Sparrow tr. Behmen’s Rent. Wkhs., Consid. upon Stiefel 23 
The Soul .. giveth forth out of the Consumingnesse .. the 
High Light. 1683 Porpace Afyst. Div. 118 This Fire- 
essence... in its Fierceness, Consumingness, and self-eleva- 
tion. 1875 MeCosn Scot. Philos. xvii. 110 He is con- 
sumingly earnest in visiting. 

Consummate (kfns»'mét, kp-nsymét), a. Also 
6-7 -at, 7 -sumate. [ad. L. consunzmdt-us brought 
to the highest degrec, perfect, eomplete, consum- 
mate, pa. pple. of consunemare (sce next). As to 
pronunciation, see the vb.] 

A. as pa. pple. 

+1. Completed, perfected, fully accomplished. 
Obsolescent. 

1471 Rircey Comp, Alch. 1. in Ashm, (1652) 133 And alsoe 
thy Bace perfytly consummate. 1g30 Patse. 495/2 This 
worke that hath ben so longe in hande is nowe at the laste 
consommate. 1615 CHAPMAN Odlyss. xiii. 284 Till righteous 
fate Upon the Wooers’ wrongs were consummate. « 1626 
Br, ANorewes Sern. (1661) 9a, Consummate it shall be, 
but not yet. 1782 Younc Brothers un. i, Guilt, begun, must 
fly To Railt consummate, to bewafe. 1767 BLACKSTONE 
Comm, 11. 128 The husband hy the birth of the child be- 
comes tenant by the curtesy sus¢iaze..but his estate is not 
consummate till the death ofthe wife. 1832 Austin Furispr. 
(1879) I. vi. 330 A fraction of a community already con- 
summate or complete. 

+2. Of marriage: =CoNsUMMATED, Olds. 

in Fiddes Life Wolsey (1726) u. 171 The Matry- 
monie was consummate by that Act. 18599 Suaks. J/uch 
Ado m. ii. 2, 1 doe but stay till your marriage be con- 
summate. 1649 Br. Haut Cases Consc. wv. v. 434 Not ratified 
onely, but consummate by carnal knowledge. 1765 Buack- 
stone Comm. 1.435 Marriages contracted ., in the face of 
the ae and consummate with bodily knowledge. 

2 UL). 

+1. Summed up, finished ; having in it finality. 

1430 tr. ZT. & Keimpis 107 Holde a short and a con- 
summate worde: Leve all & pou shalt finde all; forsake 
couetynge and pou sbalt finde rest. 

2. Complete, perfect: a. of things. arch, 

1527 R. Tuorxe in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 257 There lacke 
inany thinges that a consummate Carde [=map] should haue. 
1667 Miuton P. L. v. 481 Last the bright consummate 
floure Spirits odorous breathes. 1743 Fiecpinc ¥. Wid 1. 
i, A perfect or consummate pattern of human excellence. 
1868 M. Pattison Academ. one v.191 In Oxford. degrees 
in arts were not final or consummate degrees, but steps on 
the road .. to the doctor’s degree, 

b. of persons: Complete; accomplished, su- 
premely qualified. 

3643 Mitton Dévorce un. iii. (1851) 69 What a consummat 
and most adorned Pandora was bestow’d upon Adam. 1728 
Pore Odyss. v. 283 Form’d by tbe care of that consummate 
sage. 1758 Cuesterr. Lett, IV. 126 The dignity and im- 
portance of a consummate Minister. 1789 BetsHam Ess, 
I, xvi. 304 Those consummate generals, Condé, ‘Turenne, 
and Luxemburg. 1848 Macaunay fist, Eng. [1 50 The 
consummate hypocrite. 1878 Brownine Poets Crotsic 67 
Step thou forth Second consummate songster | 

3. Perfeet, of the highest degree or quality; 
supreme; utmost. Usually of qualities, or states, 
as consummate bliss, skill, wisdom, ete. 

1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 231 b, To knowe the god 
omnipotent is the consummate lustyce. 1644 Mitton Arcos, 
56 The most consummat act of his faclity. 1695 WoopwarD 
Nat. Hist. Earth \. (1723) 94 The most consummate and 
absolute Order and Beauty. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. 
(1714) I, 406 A consummate skill in Arithmetic. 172g 
Watts Logic n. v. § 4 Consummate folly. 1805 Wornsw. 
Prelude w. (1889) 259/1 That day consummate happiness 
was mine, 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 1V. 271 Conducted 
with consummate ability. 1880 BraconsrieLp Eudym., 
Ixxiii. 340 Little dinners, consummate and select. 1876 M. 
Davies Unorth. Lond. 371 It was a consummate sermon. 

+4, ?=Consumep 2, Consumer. Ods. 

1684 tr. Bouet’s Merc. Compit. vin. 298 Lixivia [in dropsy] 
+. are proper .. but not .. for such as are consummate, and 
make a red deep coloured urine. 


Consummate (kp'nsimeit, kgnsv'me't), v. _[f. 
prec., or L. conszmmat-, ppl. stem of consummare 
to sum up, make up, complete, finish, f. covt- al- 
together + sutma sum, summus highest, utmost, 
Supreme, extreme, etc. The ppi. adj. consummate 
was in earlier use than the vb., and after the latter 
came into use, continued for some time to be used 
as its pa. pple., until succeeded in this capacity 
by consummated. The pronunciation consw-mmate 
is given in all the dictionaries until within the last 
few years, but comsemmate is now prevalent: see 
CoNTEMPLATE. In the adj. const‘ntmate is still 
usual, though co'ssznenate is often said.) ° 
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1. ¢vans. To bring to eompletion or full accom- 
plishment ; to aceomplish, fulfil, complete, finish. 

1530 Pats. 4935/2, I consommate, I make a full ende of 
a thyng, ge consumune. 1580 Lytv Exphues (Arb.) 450 
{This] brought (Eas desire to them, to consumate thenr. 
1595 Suaks. Yok v. vii, 95 To consummate this businesse 
happily. 1610 //éstréo-i. 1. 214 ‘The Sunne heere riseth in 
the East with us .. And so hee consummates his circled 
course In the Ecliptick line, 1632 tr. Bruef’'s Praxis Med. 

9 This disease ts consummated and brought to its full 
ripenes in 24 houres. 1692 Ray Dyssol. World 25 God 
also consummated the Universe in six days. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. xx. 18 And let the Peers consummate the disgrace. 
1998 Soutnry Wife of Fergus Poems II. 108 As if I knew 
not what inust consummate My glory! 1835 Drownxinc 
Paracelsus 1. 48 This done..to perfect and consummate 
all.. I would supply all chasms with music. 1837 Trirtwatr 
Greece WW. xxx. 158 Lysander was eager to consummate 
his victory. 

tb. To make an end of, or put an end to, by 
doing away with. Oés. 

1634 Sin T. Hersert 7 raz. 135 Arbela, where he {Darius} 
consummated life and monarchie. a@ 1649 Cuas. I Wks. 
292 What more speedy way was there to consummate those 
distractions then hy a personal treaty. 1649 Funter Ynst 
Man's Fun. 24 God would .. consummate this miserable 
world, put a period to the dark night. : 

2. To eomplete marriage by sexual intercourse. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 25 Your maieste .. maie .. con- 
tract and consummat matrimonie wyth any woman. 1709 
Steetr Tatler No. 11 ? 5 Prince Nassau..consummated on 
the 26th of the last Month his Marriage with the beauteous 
Princess of Hesse-Cassel. 1766 Goupsn. Vic. W. xxxi, Her 
aunt .. had insisted that her nuptials with Mr. Thornhill 
should be consummated at her house. 1823 Lincarp //isé. 
Eng. VI. 202 That the marriage between Arthur and Catha- 
rine had been consummated. 


b. abso/, 

19748 H. Watrote Corr. (1837) 1. 128 They consummated 
at her house. 1762 Scrarron /dostan (1770) 17 They are 
married in their infancy; and consummate at fourteen on 
the inale side, and ten or eleven on the female. 1771 Con- 
templative Man 1.27 Her Highness was obliged to con- 
snummate at a lonely. .Cottage, to avoid being discovered. 

+3. To make perfeet ; to perfeet. Ods. 

[1535 Goodly Prymer (1834) 165 After they are consummate 
in all kind of virtue.] 1582 N.T.(Rhem.) //es. v. 9 Being 
consummated, he became, to all that obey him, the canse of 
eternal salvation. 1678 A. Lovett tr. La Fontaine's ALil. 
Duties Cavalry 79 Consummated in the experience of War. 

4. intr. (for ref.) To fulfil or perfeet itself. 

3839 Bary Festxs (1848) p. xvi, From the first These 
things were fixed, and are and aye shall he Consummating. 
1844 Mrs. Browninc Vision of Poets, Room .. for new 
hearts to come Consummating while they consume. 

Consummated (kpnsimeitéed’, pp a. [f. 
prec. vb. +-ED.] 

1. Perfected ; eompleted ; finished. 

1647 W. Browne Pole.x. 1. 347 Intire and constemmated 
felicities. 1687 A. Lovet tr. Bergerac’s Com. Hist.1.175 
A true and consunmated Philosopher. 1702 Eng. Theo- 
Phrastus 291 A vast ability, and a consummated experience. 
1801 Soutnry 7halaba i. xxvi, To deluge o’er with no 
abating flood Our consummated world. 1833 I. Taytor 
Fanat. ii. 39 The pleasure of consummated revenge. 1866 

. H. Newman Gerontius iv. 34 How..the consummated 

aints See God in heaven, 

+2. Completely decomposed. Cf. Consumr v.1 
1d.) Obs, 

1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 1.66 An equal 
quantity of Soil or small, old, consummated Dung. 

Consummately, adv. [f. ConsummaTE a. 
+-LyY2.] Completely, perfectly ; in the highest 


degree. 

13 SarKEeLD Jreat. Angels 122 But this could not be 
so, that hee was created so consummately perfect. @1711 
Ken Hyinns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1.65 Her Heav'nly 
Babe she held in her Embrace, Consummately to bless the 
Holy Place. 1791 Feenius Lett. liv. 288 This consummately 
bad'man. 1839 Hatiam Afist. Lit. iv. u. § 68 Consum- 
mately impudent. 1880 Beaconsrirep Endy, v. 24 
Though her mien was in general haughty, she flattered 
Zenobia and consummately. . 

Consummating (kpnsimeltin), v4). sb. [6 
ConsuMMATE v.+-1NG1.] The action of complet- 
ing or perfeeting ; consummation. 

1555 J. HarresFetp in Bonner Homilies 43 To the perfyt- 
ynge, or consummating of the holy ons. @16x8 RaLeicu 
Mahomet (1637) 131 The time .. for the consummating of 
the intended marriage. 1660 Trial Regic. 46 That which 
was the Consummating of all, that Beaty Warrant. A 

Co‘nsummating, ///.a. [f. as pree. + -1NG 2.] 
That consummates ; completing, perfecting. 

1616 CuarMan Jus zeus 395 When the consummating hours 
had crown’d The down-right nuptials. 1701 Bever.ey 
Apoc. Quest, 12 The Consummating Judgments of its Utter, 
and Final Destruction. 1823 Soutuey Hist, Penins. War 
1. 182 He committed his last and consummating folly, by 
appealing to the very tyrant, etc. 1876 Mozitey Uuiv, 
Serm. ii. 41 The consummating act of national apostasy. 


Consummation (kpnsimé'fon). Forms: 5 
-sommacion, -sumacyon, 5-6 -su(m)macion, 6 
-acyon, 6- consummation. [a. OF. consomma- 
tion (-somation, -sumation), ad. L. consummation- 
ent, n. of action f. consummntdre to complete, Con- 
SUMMATE. Finally conformed to the L. spelling.] 

1. The action of completing, accomplishing, ful- 
filling, finishing, or ending. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. vii. (1495) 34 After pur- 
gacion foloweth illumynacion, perfeccion ane consumma- 


cion. ar400 Cov. Afyst. (Shaks, Soc.) 198 All that hatb 
herd this consummacion Of this pagent. 1490 Caxton 


CONSUMPT. 


Eneydos v. (259) 22 For the consommacion of the said 
sacrifyce. 1546 in Mécary’s Anat. (1888) App. iii. 129 The 
ereccton & consumacion of the newe Heeaytanl in Smythfeld 
for the pore. 1665 J. Goopwin Filled 2. the Spirit (1867) 
202 Between the beginning and consummation or finishing 
of it. 1667 Pervs Diary (1879) IV. 467 He did expect to 
hear from Bredah the consummation of the peace. 1876 
Bancrort //ist. U.S. WT. xx. 298 The king .. urged the 
instant consummation of the treaty. 

b. The completion of marriage by sexual inter- 
eourse. 

e130 in Fiddes /.ife Wolsey (1726) 1. 171 Nothing was so 
muche desyred of bothe there parents, as the Consummation 
of the said act. 1548 det 2-3 Ldw. V/, c. 23 § 2 Sentence 
for Matrimony, commanding Solemnization, Cohabitation, 
Consummation and Tractation as becometh Man and Wife 
to have. 1706 Farquuar Xecr. Officer 1. i, She would have 
the wedding before consummation. 1879 M. Pattisox 
Alilton 58 ‘he suggestion ..is that Milton's young wife 
refused him the consummation of the marriage. r 

2. Completion, eonelusion, as an event or eondi- 
tion; end; death. 

1478 Caxton Jason 4 They visyted temples and oracles 
unto the consummacion of their dayes. 1483 — Cafo H vij, 
Dethe is consumacyon and ende of al payne and labonre. 
1611 Suaks. Cyd. 1. ii. 280 Quiet consumation hane, And 
renowned be thy graue. 1677 Hann J’. Orig. Afan. 1. 
ix. 217 [Uhey] held that it put a total Consummation nnto 
things in this lower World. 1795 Soutuey Its. Maid Or- 
feans \. 180 This is his consummation! 1840 Mrs. Brown- 
ix Drama of Exile, Death’s consummation crowns com- 
pleted life. | 

c. esp. in consummation of the world, of all 
things, ete. (Soinetimes with the subsidiary notion 
of accomplishment of a ‘dispensation’, or of de- 
struetion.) 

1541 Becon News out of Heaven Whs. (1843) 55 He will 
be with you even to the very consummation and end of the 
world. 1885 Apr. Sanpys Serm. (1841) 352 The time .. of 
the general consummation of all things is left uncertain. 
1629 SynMer Spir. Posie 1. vi. 23 At the consummation of 
the world, when the number of the Elect shall be perfected. 
19777 Priesttey Matt. y Spir. (1782) I. xvii. 201 At the 
general consummation of all things. 1875 Lyr.. Préuc. 
Geol. I... iii. 45 The decline of our System, and its future 
consummation by fire. 1882 Farrar Lardy Chr. H. 262 
Anything short of the final consummation. ae 

3. ‘The action of perfecting ; the condition of full 
and perfect development, perfection, acme, 

1526 /iler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 14 b, The consummacyon 
& perfeccyon of holynes. 1§§2 8%. Com. Prayer, Burial, 
‘That we .. may haue our perfect consummacion and blisse. 
1713 STEELE Znglishman No. to. 64 It is the Consummation 
of all Crimes to be impudent. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. 
(1873) 548 The consummation of Heathen virtue. 1856 R. 
A. Vavcnan J/ystics (1860) I. 93 Such return .. is the con- 
summation of the creature. ‘ 

4. A eonditiou in which desires, aims, and 
tendencies are fulfilled; erowning or fitting end; 
goal. 

1602 Suaks. //amt. 1. i. 63 "Tis a consummation Deuoutly 
to be wish’d. 1838 Dickens Meh. Nick. xi, The probability 
of Miss Nickleby’s arriving at this happy consumination. 
1851 Carve Sferding un. il. (1872) 91 Radicalism .. had 
come to its Consummation, and vanished from him in a 
tragic manner. 1886 Mortev Padtison’s Mem. Crit. Misc. 
Ill. 137 Nothing..was done towards making the desired 
consummation a certainty. A ; 

Consummative (kgnsimeltiv, kgnsxmativ), 
a, [ad. L. type*conseemmatrv-us ( prob, used in med. 
or mod.L.), f. covszmmat- ppl. stem of consum- 
muire to CONSUMMATE + -1VE.] Having the faculty 
of consummating, tending to eonsummate ; eom- 


pletory, final. 

1683 I. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordage’s Mystic Div. 71 Peace 
and Truth (a Conjunction which I wold ever call Copulativ, 
and make, if I could, perpetuously Consummativ). 1702 
S. Parker tr. Tudly's de Finibus 205 The Amplitudines 
Bonorum, or Consummative Goods. 1836-7 Sir W. Ham- 
iLTon Metaph, vi. (1859) I. 98 This mental reconstruction 
is, therefore, the final, the consummative procedure of 
philosophy. 1852 — Discuss. (1853) 21 vote, ‘The consum- 
mative union of the two had not been attempted. 

Hence Consummatively acv., Consummative- 


ness sé. 

1624 Done Sev, xvii. 163 If we speak effectually and 
consummatively. 1653 Gavoen //icrasf. 279 There is 
nothing usefull or commendable in any otber way .. which 
Is not inclusively, eminently, and consummatively in a well- 
ordered Episcopacy. x7ox Bevertey Afoc. Quest. 9 Of the 
Amplitude, and Consummativeness of it. 


Consummator (kensdmeiter). [n. of agent 
from L. consunimdre to CONSUMMATE: see -OR.] 


One who eonsummates or brings to perfection. 

1624 Br. Mountacu New Gagg 142 Christ..crowne of our 
felicitie..and consummator of our glorie. 1768 Life of Sap- 
skull U1. 47 To be the consummator of her nuptials. 1833 
New Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 136 She is the consum- 
mator of that undefinable species of wit which we should 
call .. the séeng of good society. 

Consu‘mmatory, @. rare. 
-ORY.] = CONSUMMATIVE. 

1648 ‘T, Verax’ Relat. § Observ.i. 147 Secret Examina- 
tions .. some preparatory only .. and some consummatory, 
laying the Axe to the root at tbe first blow, 1817 G. S. 
Faser Light Dissert, (1845) 1. 357 Unless we allow the pre- 

aratory and shadowy Levitical Church to be privileged 
infinitely above the consummatory and substantial Chris 
tian Church. 

+ Consu'mpt, f//. 2. Obs. [ad. L, consuntpt-ts, 
pa. pple. of cosestimére to CONSUME. ] = CONSUMED: 


as pple. and adj, 
a ‘ 112-2 


[f prec.: see 


CONSUMPT. 


¢1374 Cnaucer Boeth, u. vii. 60 It is nat 3euen to knowe 
hem Pat ben dede and consumpt. 138 Wvctir Foskua x. 
20 Aduersaries .. ynto the deeth almest consumpt [1388 al- 
most wastid}. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. i. (1495) 
187 Flesshe, fatnesse, and fayrnesse is consumpt aod spended. 
1430 Lypa. Chron. Troy ww. xxxiv, Men .. longe and lene, 
Consumpt, sklendre, browne and citren hewed. 

Consumpt (kfnsy'm?t), sd. Chiefly Se [f. 
Exe consumplus (-stem ; cf. stonflus cost, ex- 
pense), f. ppl. stem of corsiimére to CONSUME.) 


Consumption. 

1756 Mus. CaLoerwoop Frné. (1884) 82 This is but home 
consumpt. 1799 J. Rosertson Agric. Perth 151 The con- 
sumpt of it [barley] in beer is but small. 1880 J. H. Burton 
Reign Q. Anne I, iv. 146 Taxes to be imposed on consumpt 
athome. 1884.54. James's Gaz. 8 Feb, 6/2 He placed the 
London consumpt at 86,000 busbels. 

1 Gene ep eet Ley. Obs. 
The quality of being consnmable. 

1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behinen's Rem. Whs., 1st Apol. B. 
Tytcken 69 The Light goeth forth out of that very Death, 
out of the Consumptihility forth. df. 22. 

+Consumptible, 2. Ods. [f. L. conssmnpt- 
ppl. stem of constimétre + -BLE.] Capable of being 
consumed, consumable. 

1579 Fucks Jleskins' Parl. 51 Christ gaue inconsumptible 
meate, the sacramentaries giue consumptihle meate. For 
they giue but bread. 

Consumption (kfnsymfon). [ad. L. con- 
sumption-em,n. of action f. consimirve to CONSUME, 
perh. immediately from F, consumption (t4th c. 
Oresme), carly var. of consomption. To a great 
extent, the latter has in French been ousted by 
consommation, owing to the confuston in that lang. 
of consumer and consommer.] 

1. The action or fact of consuming or destroying ; 
destruction, 

1563-87 Foxe A. z AY, (1684) LIL. 56 Christ shall sit .. at 
the right hand of God, till ihe consumption of the world. 
1581 Mararcx Bk, of Notes 109 In the fire they felt no con- 
sumption. 1609 BisLe + Douay) Nua. xvii. 13 Are we al to 
be destroyed unto utter consumption? 1635 Pacirt CArzs- 
fianogr. 1, ii, (1636) 85 The consumption of 12 millions of 
men. 1667 Waternouse Fire Lond. 6 No culinary fire 
being so speedy in its consumptions. 17aaJ. Macky Yours, 
thro’ Eng. (ed. 4) 1. 182 The largest Palace in the World, 
till its Consumptioo by Fire. 

+ 2. The dissipation of moistnre by evaporation. 

¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 165 Boile hem to be consunip- 
cioun of be .iij. part. ¢1§30 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. 
ix. 224 Boyle all thiese to-guether .. to the consumption of 
the waters. 1616 Surrt. Marku. Country Farme 331 
Loile them to the consumption of the one ale 1758 J. 3 
Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) Aa iij, Boil them in two 
Quarts of Water, to the Coasepaen of the Half. 

3. Decay, wasting away, or wearing out; waste. 

1513 Brapsuaw Sf. Werburge 1. 3509 In her body resolued 
to naturall consumption. 1588 Fete ce Lawiers Log. 
Ded., The perpetuall vexation of Spirite, and contimuall 
consumption of body, incident to every scholler. 1616 
Surri. & Markn. Country Farnre 390 Sometimes the Oliue- 
tree becommeth all withered, and filling into a consump- 
tion. 1677 Horneck Gt. Law Consid. iv. (1704) 148 They 
will soon bring a consumption on their fortune. 
Ozer. Rabelats (1737) V. 94 A Consumption in the Pocket, 
or want of Money. argtx Ken Edmund Poet. Wks, 1721 
IJ. 195 Sleep is an Anodyn by God design’d, To cure each 
Day's Consuinption of the Mind. 

4. Wasting of the body by discase; a wasting 
disease ; now applied sfec. to pulmonary consump- 
tion or phthisis. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. xxxv. (1495) 249 Whan 
blode is made thynne .. soo folowyth consumpcyon aud 
wastyng. 1§42 looror Dyctary xxxiv. (1870) 296 Swete 
wynes good for them the whiche be in consumpcion. 
1620 VeNNER ia Recta vii. 129 Commended for those that 
haue the pthisicke, or consumption of the lungs. 1651 
Wirtie tr. Pritnrose's Pop. Err. u. 88 They doe not distin. 
guish the true consumption from other diseases, but call 
every wasting of the body, a consumption. @ 1806 K. WHITE 
‘Oh! thou most fatal’, Consumption! silent cheater of the 
eye. 1861 Fro, Nicutincate Mursing 26 That consump- 
tion is induced hy the foul air of houses. .is now certain. 

b. Formerly with @ and f/. (Now only when 
qualified, as a rapid consumption.) 

1494 Fasvan Chron. vit. 437 Which languysshid longe in 
aconsumpcion or be dyed. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. xlix. 71 
Lynseede mengled with hony..1s good for such as are fallen 
into consumtions, 176a-71 H. Watrote Vertne's Auecd. 
Paint. (1786) UI. 239 He died of a consumption March 
ith, 1702. 1798 Mattnus Popud. (1878) 226 The consump- 
tions which are frequent among the common people. 1883 
G. Liovp £34 & Flow U1. 257 Cure everything, froma tooth- 
ache “ a galloping consumption. 

e. fig. 

21869 Kincesmyit Afan's Est. xiii. (1580) 10g Christ was 
sicke of that consumption, even of zeale, to make us an 
holy house to his father. - Fresune Panopl. Eptst. 337 
Freendly services..ceasing, freendshippe must needes be in 
daunger of n consumption. 1742 Younc Ni. Th, vit. 30 
Discontent... Incurahle consumption of our peace | 

5. Wasteful expenditurc, waste. 

1691 Hartcurre Virtues xix, How oft they are allayed 
with the Consumption ofa Man's Estate. 1732 Law Serious 
Ci ii. Se 2) 21 The careless consumption of our time. 

6. The using up of material, the use of anything 
as food, or for the support of any process. 

@ 1535 More De guat. Noviss. Wks, 80/2 That we daily 
Jese by our inwarde consumpcion. 1664 Iivetyn Aad. fort, 

1729) 228 The consumption of that inspiriting balsamick 

jouriture. 1726 Cuetwooo Adv, Capt. R. Boyle 64 The 
Liquor Is not mine, hut I'll stand by you {n the Consump- 


{f. next + -1Ty.] 
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tion of it. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 1. 165 The constant 
and immense consumption of the solar light. 1818 Jas. 
Mutt Brit, India U1. v. iv. 439 ‘There was not rice in the 
camp for the consumption of a single day. 1863 ‘I'ynDaLu 
Heat i. § 15 (1870) 14, I wish now to... show you the con- 
sumption of heat m mechanical work. 

7. Pol. Econ, The destructive employment or 
utilizatton of the products of indnstry. 

1662 Petty Taxes 11 Good accompts of our.. manufacture, 
consumption, andimportation. 1719 W. Wooo Surv. Trade 
306 The Expence of Consumptioo of our whole People, must 
amount to 49 Millions per Annum. 1776 AoaM Ssitu 
W, N.1. Introd. 3 Those funds which .. have supplied their 
annual consumption. 1832 Baseace Econ, Woes. xv. 
(ed. 3) 143 Increased price will cause a diminished con- 
sumption. 1873 Mortey Rousseax I}, 44 Those middle 
exchanges between production and consumption. 

b. The amount of industrial products consumed. 

1752 Hume Ess. & Treat. (1777) 1. 365 The best taxes are 
such 2s are levied upon Consumptions, especially those of 
luxury. 1846 M<Cuttocu dec. Brit, Empire (1854) I. 621 
Exclusive of this immense home consumption, we annually 
export from 13,000,000 to 14,000,000 hnshels, 

+c. Short for consumption duly: excise. Obs. 

1694 Mo.eswortn Ace. Denmark (ed. 3) 98 First, The 
Customs. .Secondly, The Excise, commonly called the Con- 
sumption ; which is upon Tobacco, Wine, Salt, Grain, etc. 
and all Eatables and Drinkables hrought into any Town. 

8. Rom. Law. (= consumptio actionis). Ex- 


haustion of a right of action. 

1875 Poste Gaius 1. Comm. (ed. 2) 575 The novation or 
coosumption whereby a right of action was extinguished or 
annihilated. Jérd. 579 Extinctive (ipso jure) consumption 
of a right of action vanished with the formulary system. 
Térd. A plaintiff who fost his cause .. by consumption of 
process (duration of suit for eighteen months, or termina- 
tion of prtorship). Cf. 1880 Muirneao Garus 480. 

9. attrib. 

17.. Laov M. W. Montacue Left. I. xliv. 16 The con- 
sumptioo cough, so common in London. 

+Consu'mptional, az. Os. [f. prec. +-at.] 
Of or belonging to consumption, consumptive. 

1662 J. CHANOLER Van felinont's Oriat. 221 Ptysical or 
consumptional persons. 

+Consu'mptionary, 2. Os. [-ary.] = prec. 

1653 Gavoen Hferasp. ‘To Rdr. 18 Poore mortals and 
consumptionary Christians tear others, and tire out thent- 
selves. 1660 — Brounri¢ 205 Being consumptionary, and 
so likely to die without child. 

+ Consu'mptioner. O/s. 
= ConsuMER (of commodities). 

1662 Petty Zaxes 26 The tax doth ultimately light upon 
the landlord and the consumptioners. 1682 J. Cottinxs 
Salt 74 They become Consuinptioners of our Native Com. 
modities. @ 1734 Nortn Lrees U1. 162 Not only of mer- 
chants importers but of consumptioners, retailers, etc. 

+ Consu‘mptionish, 2. Oés. rare. [f. Con- 
SUMPTION sé, +-I8H.] Tending to the disease con- 
sumption; consumptive ;_phthisical. 

168s Futter Ch. Hest, vin. li. § 23 Of their consumption- 
ish, and ever-dying King. @ 1661 — Worthies u. 66 A 
whyning voice, puiling spirit, consumptionish body. 

+ Consu'mptionous, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-0US.) = CONSUMPTtVE. 

1655 Furcer CA. /list. vin. ii. § 7 Sensible of the con- 
sumptionous state of his body. 

Consumptive (kfnsy'm'tiv), z. and 4. [f. 1. 
consumpl- ppl. stem of constiméere + -IVE. Cf. mod. 
F, consompuf.] A, adj. 

1. Having a tendency to consume; wasteful, de- 


structive. 

1664 Evetyn Syfra (1679) 20 H.. he shall esteem it too 
consumptive of time. 1670 Marvett Corr, Wks, 1872-5 
{I. 330 To manage such a thing as this in letters was a thing 
too tedious and consumptive. 1860 Gosse Xow, Nat, fist. 
106 The consumptive energy of the termites, or white ants. 

b. Wasteful of moncy, expensive, costly. 

1748 Wacroce Lett. fl. Mann (1834) Ik. clxxxvii. 225 
Operas nre the only consumptive entertainment. o 

+2. Consisting in, or characterized by, being 
consumed, Oés. 

1647 Jer. Tavtor Dissuas. [Po it. 1. § 8 Consumptive 
Offerings to Saints, 1651 — Hop Dyin is §8 they that 
make consumptive oblations. 1664 H. More Adyst. /niy. 
327 The ancient Heathen hurnt incense to their Gods, which 
Is a consumptive Sacrifice. 

+3. Liable to be consumed or to decay ; perish- 
able. Ods. ; 

1724 Swirr Drafier’s Lett, Wks. 1755 V.u. 74 According 
to the nature ofall consumptive bodies like ours. : 

4. Affected by wasting disease; wasted, sickly, 
reduced. 

1655 Gurnaut Chr. in Arm. Ded., The consumptive body 
of this our Nation, hath lost so much of her best hlood nnd 
spirits azzi1 Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 HI, 437 
‘The Sun, which... Faint and consumptive Ardours cast. 
1760 Beattie Poems (1831) 193 Love has not injur'd my 
consumptive flocks. 

5. spec. Relating or belonging to pulmonary 
consnmption. 

1670 CLARENDON Contempl. on Ps, Tracts (1727) 373 A deep 
consumptive sickness. 1747 Westey Prim, PAysic (2762) 51 
A consumptive Cough. 1837 Poitox Course bd un, 107 Sin, 
with cold, consumptive breath. 

b. Of persons: Having a tendency to, or affected 
with, consumption. 

1660 Perys Diary 17 July, An old consumptive man. 
1756-9 tr. Aeysler’s Trav. es }. 418 The consumptive 
patients have their ticular ward. 1882 Miss Braopon 
Mt. Royal UL i. 3 He is consumptive and has not many 
years to live. 


[f. as prec. +-ER.] 


| Croke].. expecting consurrection with 


CONTABESCENCE. 


+6. Pccuntarily reduced, spent. Oés. 

1753 SmMotvett Ct. Fathou: xiii, Her finances, which he 
knew to be in a most consumptive condition. 1758 — Hist. 
Eng. (1800) II. 139 Considering the consumptive state of 
his finances. 

7. Comm. Of or for consumption of produce. 

Consumptive demand: a demand for pu of con- 
sumption, as Speen to a speculative dence 

1864 Daily Tel. 5 Nov., A fair consumptive demand for 
wheat. 1887 Pall Afall G. 28 Feb, 2/2 Indications that the 
world has overtaken in consumptive power the output of 
our machinery. 1888 Glasgow Ilerald 29 Aug. Indian 
corn met a fair consumptive sale at late rates. 

8. Comb., as consumptive-looking, 

1876 Geo. Euiot Dan. Der. HI. xxxviii. 132 Tbe con- 
sumptive-looking Jew. ; 

. $b. [clliptical use of the adj.] 

+1. A consumpttve or corrosive agent. Oés. 

1676 Hate Conutempl. 1. 8 The great consumptives that do 
. exhaust that time. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. 
(1771) 323, }..dressed it..with the Consumptive, to destroy 
the fungous Flesh. 7 

2. A pe ig i or person. 

1666 G. Harvey Jord, Angi. (1672) 2 The Spring is bad 
for Consumptives. 1880 Vern. Lez Stud. ftaly itt tii, 126 
Where consumptives are sent to revive or to die. 

Hence Consu’mptively adv., Consu'mptive- 
ness. 

1697 T. Nevett Consuniptions 61 My advice to the con- 
sumptive or consumptively inclined. 1730-6 Batzey (folio', 
Cousumptiveness, wasting condition or quality. 1755 Jonn- 
son, C onsumpliveness, a tendency to consumption. 

Consumptivity (kenspmrtiviti). [f. prec. + 
-IT¥.] Consumptive tendency; consumptivencss. 

1889 Gatton Natural Inheritance 181 A condition which 
we may call ’consumptivity’, for want of a better word, 
may exist without showing any outward sign. 1889 Nature 
25 Apr. 604 To arrange parents and children in n graduated 
scale of ‘consumptivity ’. 

+ Consu'mptuous, 2. Obs. [f. L. type cou-_ 
sumptt-s (sec ConstMpr) +-ous.} Consumptive. 

1601 Cuester Lone's Alart. Iv. (1878) 94 The weakned 
body that..fals away in consumptuous sort. 1659 GAUDEN 
Tears of Ch. 262 No wonder it tbe whole constitution of 
Religiow grow weak, ricketly and consumptuous. 
_tCon-supreme, 2. Oss. [see Con-.] Con- 
jointly supreme. 

19716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. wu. Crit. Hist. 53 They did 
not believe Christ's con-supreme Godhead, no more than the 
Socinians. . 

+ Consurre‘ction. O¢s. rare. [ad. L. con- 
surrection-em, n. of action f. L. consurgére to 
arise together.] Rising together or along wrth 
(others). 

e1620 Epitaph in Beckley Church, Oxfordshire, [Anne 
the just. 1730-6 
Bai.ey (folio', Consurrection, a rising up of many together 
for the sake of reverence. =. 

+ Consu'tile, 2. Ofs.-° [ad. L. consitil-ts 
sewed together, f. consucve, consil- to sew togethcr.] 
‘That is sewed together ’ (Bailey 1730-6). 

Hence in Jounson, and later Dicts. 

+Consu‘ture. O45.—° [ad. L. type *consiilira, 
f. consiil~+ see prec.] ‘A sewing together ’ (Bailey 
1730-6). : 

+ Conswade, humorous (dra/.) for PERSUADE. 
(Bot cf. L. consuadére. 

1599 Peete Sir Clyom. (Rtldg.) 515/2 Chave a cur here, 
ana were my vellow, cha must him conswade. 

+ Conswarp, v. Obs. rare—'.  [f. Con- mean- 
ing completion + Swar to strike.} ¢raus. ?To 
knock on the head. : 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 36 Till this Domine Dewse- 
nce be conswapped, and sent with .. a scrowle in his hand 
to saint Peter. 

Conswetude, obs. f. ConsUETUDE. 

+Consy. 04s. Cookery. Also conisye,councye, 
couns, [Of uncertain form and origin: F. cones, 
L. concifus cut up, has becn suggested.) An 
ancient mode of cooking capons cut into small 
picces, stewed, seasoned, and coloured with saffron. 

ta1400 Forme of Cury xxii. (Pegge, 1780) 20 Capons in 
oe Tee says ‘Concys 22 seems to be n kind of sauce 
MS. Ed. 6, hut the recipe there is different ‘], 1420 Liber 
Cure Coc. (1862) 24 Capons in Conisye [{ printed covisye] 
Take Capons nnd sethe hom wele, And hew hom smalle 
ilkadele, etc. 1440 Anc. Cookery in Mouseh. Ord. (1790) 
431 Capons in Consy [printed Confy]. Toke capons an 


| roste hom..and choppe hom on gobettes..colour hit wythe 


saffron. 14.. Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier, 1882) 116 To mak 
capons in couns tak a capon, etc... colour it with saffron. 
onsyence, -ens, obs. ff, CONSCIENCE. 

+ Consy‘mpathite. Ofs. [Cox- + SYMPATHY 
+-1TE.] One that has fellow sympathies. 

1616 Laxr Sgr.'s Tale x. 292 And thinges of sympathie 
hinn quicklie known, thoughe farr off, to consympathites 
ythrowne. 

+ Cont, v. Obs. rare. [App. f. Gr. xovrds, L. 
contus, a barge-pole, punting-pole.] To punt (@ 
boat, or barge): see Quant, KENT. 

1685 Petry in Phil. Trans, XVH. No, 198. 658 The Art 
of Conting, Rowing and Sailing of all the several sorts of 
Vessels, 

Cont, obs. f. Countv. 

Contabescence (kpntabe'stns). [ad. L. type 
*contabzscentia, n. of state f. contabescent-: see next 
and -encE. So, F. confabescence (in Littré),] 


a 


CONTABESCENT. 


+1, A gencral wasting away, decay, atrophy. 
Oés. in general sense. 

3680 tr. Caussin’s Ang. Peace 44 Such a cruel Warre.. 
creeping as it were with a slow contabescence .. eats up all 
things. 1654 CuarLeton Physiol. 235 All. .odorous bodies, 
in the tract of a few years, confess‘a substantiall Conta- 
bescence, or decay of Quantity. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Con- 
tabescence, same as Contabescentia..an old term for atrophy, 
consumption, marasmus, or any wasting of the body. 

2. Bot. Partial or total suppression of pollen 
formation in the anthers of flowers. Sce next. 

1869 Masters Veget. Teratology (Ray Soc.), 1888 Hen- 
stow Orig, Flor. Struct. 275 The phenomenon called con- 
tabescence by Girtner. o . 

Contabescent (kpntibesént), a. [ mod.ad. L. 
contdabéscent-em, pr. pple. of contabéscére to waste 
away, be consumed. Introdneed as a botanical 
term by Gartner, Bettrige zur Kenntniss der Be- 
[ruchtung (1844) 116.] Wasting away, atrophied ; 
in Bot. characterized by contabeseenec. 

1868 Darwin Anint. §& Pl. under Domest. (1875) i. 14 
In contabescent plants the female organs are seldom af. 
fected. 1877 — forms of Fl. 193 Many of the anthers 
were either shrivelled or contained brown and tough or 
pulpy matter, without any good pollen-grains, and they 
never shed their contents; they were in the state designated 


by Gartner as contabescent. 
Conta‘blature. rare. [f. L. contabulat- (sce 


next) after sad/ature.] = CONTABULATION. 

1827 ArkMaN tr. Buchanan's ITist. Scot. 1. 1. 128 By a 
contablature of lies a bridge will be erected for bringing 
back those fugitive Brenni, 

t Conta bulate, v. Os. rare. Also 7 co- 
tabulate. [ad. L. contabulit- ppl. stem of con- 
tabulére to eover with boards, to floor, f. con-+ 
tabula board, plank.] ¢rans. To floor with boards. 
In quot. 1654 fig. 

3623 CockerRAM, Cotabilate, to planch. 1654 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes mi. ii. ie Bedcoards and boards are the hest 
flesh-firmers, consolidating and contabulating his Body. 
31656 Biount Glossogr., Contabuiate, to plank or floor with 
boards, to joyn together. 17az in BAILEY. 1755 in JoitNson. 

+ Contabula‘tion. Ofs. rare. [ad. L. cox- 
tabulation-em a joining together of boards, a floor 
or story of boards, f. contadulat-: see prec.] ‘A 
Joining of boards together; a boarding, a floor’ 
(Johnson). In quot. 1615 fig. 

3615 Crooxe Body of Man 15 In the admirable contabu- 
lation or composition of the whole. 1706 Puittirs, Cov: 
tabulation, a joyning of Boards together, a hoarding or 
planking; a Floor, a Timber-Frame. 1721 in Baitey. : 

Contac(k, -tak(e, var. of ContEck, Ods., strife. 

Contacowre, var. of ConTEcKER, OJs. 

Contact (kent&kt). [ad. 1. contact-us (2t-stem) 
touching, contaet, f. contact- ppl. stem of conting- 
éreto touch (each other) : ef. F. contact (in Cotgr.).] 

1. The state or condition of touching ; the mutnal 
relation of two bodies whose external surfaecs touch 
each other. Hence ¢o de or come in (into) contact. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va(J.), The desire of return into the body; 
whereupon followeth that appetite of contact and conjunc. 
tion. 1766 Punnant Zool., Basking Shark (R.\, They will 
permit a boat to follow them..till it comes almost within 
contact. 1799 Afed. Frud. 11. 28 It has becn asserted, that 
the cow-pox cannot be communicated but by contact. 
1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 309 By which 
means the edges of the wound in the trachea will be kept in 
contact, 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps v. § 10. 145 Bringing it 
into visual contact with the upright pilasters. 1878 Huxcry 
Physiogr. 75 So as to avoid contact with air. 1885 /it- 
aker's Aln., Eclipses, First contact with the Penumbra, 
14. 50 m, aft. First contact with the shadow, 24. 59 a. aft. 

b. with p/, 

1738 Quincey Sie Disp. 6 The Cohesion in all Bodies 
must be as the Surfaces and Contacts of their component 
Parts. 1833 Lane Evia Ser. 11. iii, (1865) 260 How he sidled 
along, keeping clear of all secular contacts. 

ce. Zo make or break contact: to complete or 
interrupt an electrie circuit. Cf. contact-breaker, 
-maker in 6. 

¢1860 Faranay Forces Nat. vi. 168 1f I make contact 
with the battery, they are attracted at once. 188r Max- 
weit Electr, §& Magn. 1]. 172 If we make contact only for 
an instant, and then break contact, the two induced cur- 
rents pass through the galvanometer in. .rapid succession. 

2. transf. and jig. 

To come in contact with: to meet, come across, 
be brought into practieal connexion with. 

1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. exxv, Though accident, blind 
contact, and the strong Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies. 1862 TRrottore Orley F. xiii. 103 Never till 
now had he come into close contact with crime. 1874 
Green Short Hist, iii. § 4, 127 A new fervour of stu 
sprang up in the West from its contact with the more civil. 
ized East. 1889 [Uustr. Lond. News 21 Dec, 782/1 A large 
baboon. -snapping at all it came in contact with. 

b. So point of contact. 

1862 Lewis Astron. Ancients i. § 1. 2 The history of 
astronumy has numerous points of contact with the general 
history of mankind. 1883 G. Liovn £46 § Flow 11. 192 
They had a point of contact where they least expected it. 

3. Afath. The touching of a straight line and a 
curve, of two curves, or of two surfaces ; the meet- 
ing of two curves (or surfaces) at a point so as to 
have a common tangent (or tangent plane) at that 
point ; the coineidence of two or more consecutive 
points on each of two curves. 
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If ¢wo consecutive points on each curve coincide, the 
curves are said to have contact of the first order; if three, 
¢. of the second order; and soon. Anglaof contact: the 
angle between a curve and its tangent at any point, or the 
(infinitesimal) angle between two consecutive tangents at 
that point; alsocalled angle of contingence or of curvature, 

1660 Barrow /uciid ui. xii, H two circles..touch one the 
other outwardly, the right linc AB which joins their centers 
A, B, shall pass thro’ the point of contact C,  /6¢/. 1. xvi, 
Any acute angle, to wit, DAE, is greater than the angle of 
contact DA]. 31840 Larpxer Geom. 187 If one of the cy- 
linders .. be rolled upon the other, their line of contact will 
move parallel to itself. 
(ed. 5) 290-1 The circle which passes through three infinitely 
near points on a curve is said to have contact of the second 
order with it. /ééd. 304 ‘he tangent to a curve has a con- 
tact of tbe first order with the curve at its point of contact, 
and the osculating circle a contact of the second order. 
fbid, 3° If the contact be of an even order..the curves cut 
each other at their point of contact. 

4. Geol. Wence contact-bed, «deposit, vein. 

1881 Raymonn Gloss, Mining Terms, Contact, the plane 
between two adjacent bodies of dissimilar rock. A com 
tact-vein is avein, and a_contact-bed is a hed, lying, the 
former more or less closely, the latter absolutely, along a 
contact. 

5. altrth. a. Chem. Contact action = CATALysis. 
b. Eleetr. Contact electricity, force, potential : see 
quot. 1881. 

1859 Tonn Cyc?. Anat. V.138/1 To be referred to the class 
of ‘contact actions’, 188: Maxweii Flectr. & Magn. 1. 
337 It appears that when two different metals are in contact 
there is in general an electromotive force acting from the 
one to the other, so as to make the potential of the one ex- 
ceed that of the other by a certain quantity. /4é¢. 1. 339 
‘This is Volta’s theory of Contact Electricity. 1882 Watts 
Dict. Chen, VW. 12 Vixamples of these contact actions are 
found both in inorganic and in organic chemistry. 1885 
Watson & Burnury Alath. Th, Electr. & Alagn. 225 This 
difference of potentials is generally called the electromotive 
contact forces of the two metals .. ‘The metal of higher con- 
tact potential. i 

6. Cosh, as contact-breaker, a eontrivance for 
breaking an cleetric ecireuit automatically ; con- 
tact-level, an instrument in which a form of 
spirit-level is used for the determination of minute 
differenecs of length; contact-lever, the levcr 
which moves a contact-level; contact-maker, a 
eontrivance for eompleting an electric cireuit auto- 
matieally ; contaet-mine, a minc which cxplodcs 
by eontaet ; contact-point, the metal point which 
makes eontact in a telegraphic-apparatus, 

1838 G. Birp in Phil. Mag. X11. 18 Description of a mag. 
netic *contact-breakcr. ¢1865 J. Wyte in Cire. Sc. I. 
252/2 The contact between the electro-magnet and the bat- 
tery is broken by means of any form of contact-breaker. 
1886 Pail Mall G. 25 Aug. 14/1 There are in each com- 
partment two incandescent 16-candle power lamps. By the 
application of a ‘contact maker, only one is Hit at a time. 
1885 Jé/d. 21 Mar. 5/x A *contact mine explodes when 
struck by a vessel. 1879 G. Prescott Sf. Telephone 11 The 
position of this *contact-point may be adjusted by means of 
a screw. 1884 Chamb. Yrui. 23 Oct. 686/1 Iridium has 
been used ..for..contact points for telegraphic apparatus. 


Contact, m rare, techn. [f. prec. sb.) 
1. ¢rans. To bring into or place in contact. 


1834 Epen in Fraser's Mag. X}. 644 The spark and the 
gunpowder contacted, and acting together, produce the 


oy losion, : F 
. zxtr. To eome into, or be in, contaet. 

1876 J. Rose Pract. Machinist 297 So that each side of 
the drift will have contacted with each side of the hole. 
1883 H. Greer Dict. Electr. 21 To prevent contact with 
two or more plates at the same time, their contacting por- 
tions are so aes that no two consecutive plates are in 
the same vertical line. . 

Contact(e, var. Contrck, Oés., strifc, contention. 

Contactile (kgntektil), a. rave. [ad. L. type 
contactil-is, £. contact- ppl. stem of contingére (see 
above). Cf. L. éactilis Tactire.] Relating to 
contact and the sensation of contaet. 

‘ Contactile discrimination, the capacity to distinguish as 
two the simultaneous impressions of two somewhat sepa- 
rated points on the surface of the skin’ (Syd, Soc. Lex. 1882). 

+Conta‘ction. Oés. [as ifad. L. *contaction- 
ent, f. contact-: see Contact sb, (Very frequent in 
17th c.)] The aetion of touching, contact. 

1612-15 Br. Hatt Contempi., N. T. 1. xxiv, Is his hand 
so short that he can do nothing but by contaction? 1627-77 
Fectuam Xesolves 1. xix. 105 We see infection sooner taken 
by breath than contaction. @ 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. 
Alor, 66 Since. .we cannot be punish’d unto amendment by 
proxy or commutation, nor by vicinity but contaction. 

Conta‘etiveness. rere. te *contactive (f. 
CONTACT + -IVE) +-NESS.] Capacity of being in 
contact. 

1889 F, De Winton in Nature 19 Sept. 496 The discovery 
of steam as a motive power has brought the world into an 
extraordinary condition of contactiveness. 

Contactual (kgntektivil), 2. rave. [ad. L. 
type *contactndl-zs, f. contactu-s Contact.) Of or 
relating to contact. 

1837 Penny Cycl, VIL. 483/: Contagion may therefore be 
said to be immediate or mediate, contactual or remote. 

Hence Conta‘ctually adv. 

1857 W. Bovp Island of Montreal, Is it not deeply, 
broadly, and contactually embraced on all sides by the 
waters of the Ottawa? 

| Contadina (kontadfna). It. pl. -ine. [It.; 
fem. of next.] An Italian peasant-woman., 


1884 Wituiamson Dif, Calcnlus 


CONTAGION. 


1835 Wintis Penciliings V1. Ivil. 53 A pretty contadina, 
who announced herself as the gardener’s daughter. 1866 
Howrits Venet. Life xix. 303 Pretty seamstresses and con- 
tadinas. 

|| Contadino (kontadfno). It. pl. -ini. [It.; 
f. contado a eounty, the eountry:—L. comilalus : 
sec County.] An Italian peasant or countryman. 

1630 R. Fohuson's Kingd. & Comnrw.93 In Spaine it is 
farre worse (than in Italy); the Contadini arc .. esteemed 
almost as the Asses, that bring their Cabbages ..to the 
Markets. 1656 J. Harrincton Occana 110 (Jod.) For put 
the case you be travelling in Italy, ask your confadino, that 
is, the next conntry fellow you meet, some question, 18z0 
Sue.try To Alaria Gisborne 286 Afar the Contadino’s 
song is heard. 


Contagio- (kpnt-1-dzi,o), combining form of L. 
contagiun ‘eontagion’ asin contagio-miasmatica, 
propagated both by eontagion and by miasma 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 


Contagion (kpnta-dgan\. [ME.a. F. contagion, 
or ad. L. contdgion-em a touching, contact, eon- 
tagion, f. con- together + ¢angére to touch. So It. 
contagrone.) 

1. The communieation of disease from body to 


body by eontaet dircet or mediate. 

(The two earliest quots. perhaps belong to b or to 2.) 

@ 1535 More De Quat, Nowiss. Wks. 73.1 Vf a manne bee 
so dayntye stomaked, that goyng where contagion is, he 
woulde grudge to take a lyttle tryacle. 1394 Lapy Russet. 
in Eis Orig. Lett... 233 III. 40 A comfortable litle breck- 
fast agaynst the contagion of this tyme. @ 1626 Bacox (J.), 
In infection and contagion from body to body, as the plague 
and the like, the infection is received many times by the 
body passive; but yet is.. repulsed. 1658 Sin T. Browse 
ffydriot. i. 4 Vhe Jewish Nation ..to avoid contagion or 
pollution, in time of pestilence, burnt the bodies of their 
friends, 1801 Aled, Jrul. V.146 Dr, ‘Vissott. .observes, that 
the Small-pox .. does not propagate itself so much by con. 
tagion as by an infection of the air. 1860-1 Fro. Nicur- 
incaLEe Nersing ii. 13 Scarlet fever would be no morc as- 
cribed to contagion but to its right cause. 

b. Contagious qnality or influcnec. 

1596 Srexser /. QO. v. vil.i1 Such is the powre of that 
same fruit, that nought The fell contagion may thercof re- 
straine. x60r Snaks. Jel. Coon. i. 265 What, is Brntus 
sicke? And will he steale out of his wholsome bed To 
dare the vile contagion of the Night? 1805 Wed. $rué. 
XIV. 561 The most striking contradictions in their belief 
and assertions on the subject of its contagion. 

2. A contagious disease or sickness; a plague or 
pestilenec. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De #, R. vu. Ixiv. (1493) 281 Lepra 
also comith of fader and moder, and so this contagyon 
passyth in to the chylde as it were by lawe of herytage. 
1555 Even Decades 142 They (the Cannibals] haue spredde 
their generation. .lyke a pestiferous contagion. 16530 WrL- 
bon Crt, Fas. /,28 Ve was forced by that contagion [a 
plague] to leave the Metropolis. 1654 H. I."EstRaxce 
Chas, [ (1655)7 Bulloign, where she was to imbarque for 
England, (the contagion being then much at Calais. 1722 
De For Plague (1840) 202 The contagion despised all medi- 
cine, death raged in cvery corner. 1856 R. A. VaUGUAN 
Alystics (1860) 1. 243 In the year 1348 that terrible conta. 
gion known as the Black Death. .appeared at Strashurg. 

3. The substance or principle by which a eon- 
tagious discase is transmitted ; =CoNTAGIUM. 

1603 Lonce Plague Bijb, Contagion, is an euil qualitie 
in a bodie, communicated vnto an other by touch, en- 
gendring one and the same disposition in him to whom it is 
communicated. 1751 Cuamuers Cyc?. s.v., In others [dis- 
eases} the contagion is transmitted through the air to a 
great distance, by means of stcams, or effluvia, expiring 
from the sick. 1800 Aled. Fru. 11. 322 It ought to have 
been mentioned, whence this contagion came; or how 
it was generated in the prison. 180x /éid. V. 84 It may 

ssibly be observed, that the Variolous Contagion, from 

aving extended its influence over the carth’s whole sur- 
face ..cannot be destroyed either by accident or design. 
1849 Ronertson Seri. Ser. iv. xviii. (1876) 194 The food of 
man seems poisonous, the air is charged with contagion. 


b. coner. A poison that infeets the blood. foe?. 
x602 Suans. //aw, iv. vii. 148 [le touch my point With 
this contagion [a poisonous ointment], that if I gall him 
slightly It may be death. 
e. trans, 
1602 Suaks. Ham. in. ii, 403 The veric witching time of 
night, When Churchyards yawne, and Hell it selfe breaths 
out Contagion to this aaah 


4, fig. Hurtful, defiling, or corrupting contact ; 


infecting influence. 

¢ 1386 Coaccer Sec. Nun's T. 72 My soule..That troubled 
is by the contagioun Of my body. 1483 Caxton Gold. Lee, 
196/3 Thus Saynt geneuefe delyuerd Saynt celyne fro 
peal and fro the contagyon of the world. 1392 tr. Funins 
on Rev. xviii. 4 The contagion of sin. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. u. § 10 It is the corruption that I feare within 
me, not the contagion of commerce without me. 17 
Giapon Dect. § F. ¥. xxi. 591 His mind was tainted by the 
contagion of fanaticism, 1836 THirtwat Greece 11. xiil. 190 
The contagion of these vices undoubtedly spread through 
the nation, 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. v. 282 
Exposed to the contagion of foreign influence. 


b. Contagious or spreading moral disease; 


moral corruption. 

@ 1533 Fritu Ws, 115 (R.) This contagion began to spring 
euen in St. Paules tyme. 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. v, 
63 An universal Contagion, or Corruption diffused tbrough- 
out the whole of buman Nature. 1796 Morsk Awier. Geog. 
II, 587 All forsook their ancient faith, and became Ma- 
hometans. .the contagion spread over Arabia, Syria, Feyrt 
and Persia. 1848 Macautay Hist, Zag. I. gor A tew 
eminent men..were exempt from the general contagion, 


CONTAGIONED. 


5. fig. The contagious or ‘catching ’ influcnce or 


operation of example, sympathy, and the like. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr, Biondi’s Eromena 186 Wer griefe 
alone was an universall contagion to the Universe. 16: 
Wurtock Zootomia 208 Our opinions comming more by 
Contagion, than on Deliberation. 1781 Gisson Decl. & F. 
II. 117 The contagion of loyalty and repentance was com- 
municated from rank to rank. 1856 Froupr //ist. Eng. 
(1858) Il. vi. 14 By the contagion of example he gathered 
about him other men who thought as he did. 1862 Stancey 
Few. Ch. (1877) 1. xviii. 343 A contagion pf goodness, of en- 
thusiasm, of energy .. almost impossible to resist. 1872 
Yeats Growth Contm. 259 The contagion of adventure 
which was spread abroad ie the Spanish discoveries. 

+8. éransf. Taint; tainting or adulterating con- 
tact; impure admixture. Ods. 

1695 Wooowarp Nat, [Jist. Earth t. (1723) 23, Multitudes 
of Shells... absolutely free from any such Mineral Con- 
tagion. /bid. wv. (1723) 246 Even the most obvious and 
ordinary Minerals are not free from this Contagion of ad- 
ventitious Matter. , 

+ 7. Foulncss, noisomeness, stench. Oés. 

1662 J. Cnaxpter Van [elmont's Oriat. 102 The water 
of the same Well, three dayes before, sent forth the stink- 
ing savour of Brimstone, and. .its contagion, yellowness, to- 
gether with the turbulency of the water, did bewray it. 

Contagioned (kpnta-dgand), A/a. [f. prec. 
+ e) Affected by, or tainted with, contagion. 

18as fester. Rev. Apr. 529 In this case, also, a con- 
tagioned cargo is covered nate a clean bill. 

Contagionist (kgnta-dzganist). [f. as prec. + 
-ist. Cf. F. contagtonniste.) Onc who maintains 
or belicves that ccrtain diseases, such as the plague, 
cholera, and yellow fever, are contagtous. 

[1826 Blackw. Mag. XIX.131 Who .. would not believe 
that he was an anti-contagionist?) 1831 Fraser's Jag. 1V. 
617 To alter their opinion [about cholera], and enlist under 
the banner of the contagionists, 

attrib, & adj. 1831 in Grevitte Jem. Geo. (17 1875) I. 
xiv. 157 We have appointed a Board of Health, which is 
contagionist. 1865 Aeader 11 Now. 545/3 Vhe ultra-con- 
tagionis! school. 

Contagiosity kpntédziy'siti). rare. [prob. 
ad. F. contagtosité or med.L. *contagtositas, f. 1. 
contdgtas-us CONTAGIOUS : see -1TY, Littré has the 
¥F. only as a ncologism, but it may have occurred 
in OF.] Contagious quality. 

1343p Lypc. Chron. Troy vy. xxxvi, By the enuyous false 
contagyosytic, Of the serpent pompouse and ellate. 1882 
Syd. Soc. Lex. Contagiostty, the quality or amount of con- 
tagion in different diseases. 

Contagious (kgntZ!dgas), @ [ME. a. OF. 
contagieus (igth c. , ad. (late) L. contigiosus, f. 
conlagion- + sce CONTAGION and -ous.] 

I. Where the notion of mutual contact is prescnt. 

1. Of the nature of or characterized by contagion ; 
communicating disease or corruption by contact ; 
infectious, Also feg. 

€1374 Cuaucer Sovth, ut. xii, 101 Whan I lost my me: 
morie hy pe contagious coniunccioun of pe body wib pe 
soule, 1607 WaLkinaton Oft, Glass ii. (1664) 23 His Soul 
must need» be affected with the Contagious ae inci- 
dent unto his Body. 1798 Soutugey Joan of Arc vit. 451 
Ere the contagious vices of the court Polluted her, he 
thought. 1835 Uae Philos. Manuf. 413 Amid the contagious 
habits of great cities. 

2. Of diseases: Communicable or infectious by 
contact. See CONTAGION I. 

c1g00 Lanfranc's Crrurg. 196 pis [leprosy] is oon of the 
syknessis pat ben contagious, 1527 R. Tuorxe in Hakluyt 
Foy. (1§89) 252 Of some contagious sickenesse he died. 
1sqp Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 42 $3 The pestilence, great 

‘kes, and such other contagious infirmityes, @ 1626 Bacon 
in Resuscitatio (ed. Rawley) 111 Pestilences, Sweats, and 
other Contagious Diseases. 3171p Steete 7atler No. 10 
P11 There is a contagious Sickness, which, it is feared, will 
end in a Pestilence. 1803 Aled. Frnl. X. 108, | do not 
think influenza to be contagious. 1879 MACLAGAN in 19fh 
Cent. 810 When we wish to say that a disease is produced 
by personal contact with a person suffering from it..we 
call it contagious. 

Contagious Diseases Acts, the title of a number of acts 
of parliament passed in 1866 and following years, to check 
the propagation of venereal diseases in certain military and 
naval stations ('C. D. Acts"), and to check the spread of 
rinderpest and other diseases among cattle (Con/agious 
Diseases (Animats) Acts). 

1866 Resolution Io, Commons 24 Apr. That it is expe- 
dient to make provision for the payment of any Expenses 
that may be incurred, under any Act of the present Session 
for the better prevention of Contagious Diseases at certain 
Naval and Military Stations, 1884 Times 2x Apr. 8/4. 
1887 //o, Commons 14 June, The Regulations .. in force 
under the Contagious Tienes (Animals) Act, 1878. 


3. Taintcd with and communicating contagion: 


charged with the germs of an infectious disease. 

1586 Cocan Haven Health ccxliii. (1636) 301 The clotbes 
especially of woollen.. continue Cap y the space of 
three yeares, and more. 1722 Dr Foe Plague (1840) 179 
Their breath, tbeir sweat, their very clothes, were contagious 
for many days before. /6id. (Rtldg.) 251 They mat gD 
about seemingly whole, and yet be contagious to all those 
that came near them. 1813 i: Tnomson Leet, Jnflamt. 350 
The absorption of.. bile, milk, contagious matters. 

4. jig. Apt to be communicated from one to 
another or to others. (Cf. catching, infectious.) 

1660 Boyte Seraph. Love 144 If our Friends do not allay 
our Love or Affection by unwelcome Actions, pr their con- 
tagious Sufferings. 1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 1036 Well under- 
stood Of Eve, whose Eye darted contagious Fire, 1689 
Snapwett Bury F, tt. i, I see this Folly is contagious. 1730 


890 


Tuomson Audumnt 1113 From Look to Look contagious 
thro’ the Croud The Pannic runs. 1769 Fenins Lett. xv. 
68 Ripened to. .maturity of corruption, the worst examples 
cease to be contagious. 1867 Esrrson Lett. § Soc. Auns, 
Progr, Culture Wks. (Bohn) II, 235 All vigour is con- 
tagious, and when we see creation we also begin to create. 
II. In more general sense: Breeding disease, 
injurious, noxious. 
+5. Apt to breed or infect with disease, fever- 
brecding, pestilential; ‘that corrupteth or in- 


fecteth ’ (Zable Alph. 1613). Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barlh, De P, R. xv, xxiv. (1495) 618 The 
stenche and lothsom sauour of deed caraynes and pther 
daungerous and contagyous ayres. 1512 Act q //en. VIII, 
¢.8 Which prison is oon of the most anoyous, contagious and 
detestablest places withyn this realme. 1555 Even Decades 
122 The place is also contagious. .by reason it is coompased 
aboute with muddy and stynkynge marysshes. 1587 R. 
Scot in (olinshed U1. 1546/1 This summer. .wasverie hot 
and contagious. 1633 J. Russrin Batt, Lutzen in Lart. 
Misc. (Math.) IV. 184 Contagious and poisonous desarts. 
1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 103 Noisom and contagious 
Vapours. 1792 S. Rocers Pleas. Mem. tt. 271 Those 
tend’rer tints that. .in the world’s contagious climate die. 

+b. Hurtful or injurious as food. Oés, 

¢14g0 Hexrvsox Mor. Fad. 50 To fyle your teeth or lippes 
with my blude, Whilke to your stomacke is contagious. 
crgro Barcray Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Gij, Can kepe 
him from daunger of meate contagious. 1547 Boorpe Brez. 
Health xxxii. 18 Beware of contagious meates and drynkes, 
as newe ale. .newe hote bread, etc. Sos Prat Fewell-ho. 1. 
8 Unto man..the eating of much salt is very contagious, 
because it maketh the blood salt. 

te. Foul, noisome, fetid. Ods. 

1547 Boorpr. Brev. Health § 321 Let him vse odiferous 
and no contagiouse ayers. 1590 Nasne Pref. Greene's 
Menaphon (Arb) 7 The vnsauonie sent of the pitchy slime, 
that Euphrates cast vp, and tbe contagious fumes of goats 
beards burned. 

+ 6. Injurious to human life or health otherwise 
than by breeding disease; pernicious, noxions. 

¢143p Lypo. Bochas 1x. xxii. (1554) 206.a, Most in murdre 
he was contagious Of Innocent blood to make effusion. 
1494 Fasvan Chron. 1. xix. 17 Flyes..so noyous and conta- 
geous, that they: slewe moche people. 1599 Hakieyt Fey. 
Il. 1. 105 Now the Winter comming vpon vs with much 
contagious weather. 16sp Butwer A uthropomet. 199 Rid 
them out of the world..as contagious beasts. ihe H. 
Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. 243 All kind of contagious crea- 
tures, as lizards, serpenis, and adders. 

+7. Morally or socially injurtous, noxious, or 
dangerous ; gricvous, ‘ pestilent’. Ods. 

c144p Promp, Parc. 91 Contagyows or grevows to dele 
wythe, confagiosus. 1543 Lp. Berners Frorss. I ccxxxiii. 
323 Sp this ordynaunce of the pope was right contagyous to 
them. 1631 Weever Aac. Aun. Mon. 54 A contagious 
hroode of Scismatickes. 1651 Hoasrs pete tt. xlif. 
276 To cast out of their Synagogues, such as they thought 
in manners, Dr doctrine, contagious. 

Contagiously  kgntéi-dzasli\, acy, [f- prec. 
+-1Y.} Ina contagious manner; a. By contagion, 
+b. Pestilentially, in a way to breed disease. 

1615 G. Sanovs Trav, 1, 208 A towne. .most contagiously 
seated by reason of the marishes. 1832-4 De Quincey 
Casars Wks. X. 85 Other armies had revolted, and the re- 
bellion was spreading contagiously. 1867 Mint /uang. 
Addr, 37 There is nothing which spreads more contagiously 
from teacher to pupil than elevation of sentiment, 

Contagiousness (knit ‘dzasnés). [f as prec. 
+-NEss.] The state or quality of being contagious 
(in the different senscs of the word): a. /i. 

1s3o Patscr. 208/1 Contagionsnesse, infection, i 
Barer A iv. 8 760 The contagiousnesse [zs srorb1] of the dis- 
ease did spread far abroad. 1894 Pat Yewell-ko., Dinerse 
new Exp. § 4 Howe to keepe..anie fowle or other peece of 
flesh sounde and sweete..notwithstanding the contagious- 
nesse of the weather, 1685 Borie Sadwdr. Air 93 Put a 
speedy stop, not only to the contagiousness, but to the 
inalignity of the Plague, 1875 Ziemssen'’s Cycl, Med. 1, 
468 No intelligent observer has yet doubted the contagious- 
nee a fever, small-pox, etc. 

o StS 

1sq4t Barnes IVs. (1573) 363/2 Wherfore flye from such 
contagiousnesse of men and avoid tbeir wordes as a cancar. 
1547 Homilies t. Contention 1. (1859) 137 A railing tongue is 
a pestilence so full of contagiousness. 1648 W. Mountacue 
Devout Ess. 177 (T.) An excellent preservative against the 
contagiousness of sin. 1871 Sustes Charac. i. 17 There is 
a contagiousness in every example of energetic conduct. 

|Contagium (kfnté'dzizm). Pl. -ia. [L. 
conlagium =contagio: sec CONTAGION.] 

+1. =Contacion, corrupting contact. Obs. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Noles 11. ti. 39 Which without doubt 
hath a villanous contagium upon the grand magisterium of 
the Stone. i 

2. spec. ‘The <— solid or gaseous organ- 
ized or unorganizcd substance by which infectious 
or contagious diseascs are communicated ” (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.); in p/. the germs of disease. 

3187p Pall Mall G. 23 Aug. 10 Thoroughly to isolate the 
sick from intercourse with susceptible persons, and thoroughly 
to trap and exterininate the contagium which the bodies of 
the sick evolve, 1883 Tyxoatt in Glasgow Weekly Her. 
2 June xis Contagia are living things, Men and women 
have died by the million that bacteria and bacilli might 
live. 1891 Times (Weekly ed.) 1p July 12/3 He thinks that 
the contagium of influenza is a microbe, which enters the 
system througb the surface of the eye. ers 

+Contagy. Obs. rare. [ad. L. contage-um: 
see prec.] = Conracion 7. 

1516 Faayan Chron, vu. ccxxili. (1811) 249 And after fol- 
owed a contagy and a fowle stenche, 


CONTAIN, 


Contain (kfntz'n), v. Forms: 3 conteini, 4 
contenen, contienen, kunteyne, (fa. ffle. 
y-contyened, y-contynent), 4-6 contene (chiefly 
Sc, and north.), 4-7 conteyn(e, contein(e, 5 Sc. 
conten, 6 contaigne, -teygne, Sc. -tean, 6-7 
containe, -tayn(e, 7-contain. [ME. conletn-c(, 
conten-e, a. OF. conten-ir (3rd pers. pres. Nor- 
man conten-t, conten-enl, subj. contene, -leigne) 
=Pr. contener, -ir, Sp. contener, It. contenére:— 
L. continére, to hold together, keep together, com- 
prehend, contain, f. co- together + /enzre to hold.] 

I. To have in it, to hold; to comprise, enclose. 

1. ¢rans. To have init, to hold. (Said ofa vessel, 


@ space, or the like.) 

1 Wycitr Jer. ii. 13 Wastid cisternes, that contenen 
[1388 holde] watris moun pot. c1490 Proms. Parv. 91 
(MS. K.) Conteynyn, hauyn or kepyn wit-innyn. 1576 
Tuynne Ld. Burghicy's Creslin Anumadz. App. (1865) 115 
In brittill glasse 1s wholsome wyne conteynde. 1673 Ray 
Journ, Low C. 64 The Juices .. conteined in the Veins pf 
the Earth. 1709 Porr Ess. Crit. 283 So vast a throng the 
stage can ne'er contain. 1860 Trencn Servt. Westm. Ad. 
xx. 225 We were not formed to contain God's truth, but to 
be contained by it. 

b. To be capable of containing; to have capa- 
city for: usually expressed by to HoLp. 

1526-34 Tinpate John ii. 6 And ther were stondynge 
theare sixe waterpottes of stone .. contaynynge two or thre 
fyrkins a pece. And Jesus sayde vnto them: fyll tbe water 
pottes with water. 153p Parscr. 496/1 This pot contayneth 
eyght quartes. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 1126 In the Wear 
the best coal is put into tubs, these are waggons without 
wheels, containing each 53 cwts. 

2. To have as part (or the whole) of its contents 


or substance; to comprise, include. 

134p Hampote Pr. Consc. 999 Pe lawer werld .. Contenes 
haly pe elementes alle. 134p Ayend. 118 Pe zeue henes pet 
byep y-contyened ine holi pater noster. ¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.) xiii, 58 In pis rewme of Surry er many rewmes 
contende. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxt. 211 He vnclosed 
the lettre and saw wbat was conteyned therin. 1809 FisHer 
Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. 1876 I. 295 The crowne 
of pur lady .. after the manere of Rome conteyneth Ix and 
thre aues, 1541 Bettenpen Cron. Scot. Tabula sig. D iiij, 
The table... contenand the mater of every buke. 1600 J. 
Hasutton (title) Facile Traictise, Contenant, first : ane in- 
fallible reul..Nixt, a Declaration, etc. 1697 Drvpen Virg. 
Georg. 1. 305 And Grandsires Grandsons the long List con- 
tains. 1863 A. J. Horwoop Vear-bks, 30-31 Edw. /, Pref. 22 
‘The volume. .having once contained many et ne “a than 
it does now. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 18 The Laws.. 
contain a few passages which are very grand and noble. _ 

b. Of a material body or substance: To have in 

it (as a constitnent element, or in combination). 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1. 84 Such waters as contain 
most air..are found the lightest and purest. 1831 J. Davtes 
Manual Mat. Med, 273 Some of them contain ides, 
carbonic acid, 1860 TyNoatt Glac. t. xx. 141 The rock... 
evidently contains a good deal of iron. 

+3. To include, comprise, cxtend over, measure 
(so much space, time, or other magnitude). Ods. 

¢ 1374 Cnaucer Boeth. u. vii. 56. As myche space as pe see 
and Tiel mareys contenen and ouergon. ¢ 1391 — Asirol, 
1. § 7 The space bytwene contienetb a Mile-wey. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. RM. vii. (1495) §3 Of all the fygures 
of the same lengthe tbe cercle is moost and most conteynyth. 
¢ 1425 Wyntoun Cron, ut. iii. 171 Pe pati elde..Contenys 
nyne hondyr yhere And twa. 1 34 Tinpace Acts i. 12 
Then returned they... from mount-olivete, which is nye to 
lerusalem, conteyninge a Saboth dayes torney. [Sp 1557 
Geneva.| 1551 Roaxson tr. Afore’s Utop. tu. (Arb.) 72 
The Land of Utopia, conteynethe in breadthe .. cc miles. 
1363 Suute Archit. Riva, Tuscana_conteineth in height 
6, ideeeeers. 1697 Potter Antig. Greece t. vill. (1715) 42 


They were not exact Semicircles, but contain’d the igger 
i t the 


half of the Circle. 1703 Moxon Afeck. Exerc. 263 That 
first Story contain full sp Foot in height. 

+b. tetr. with pap Obs, rare. 

1660 Boome Archit. Bd, Regula under Astragulus con- 
taineth of one part. /éif, Ca, The Pillar with all his 
ormaments, containeth of rp Diameters. ; 

c. Of a measure or magnitnde : To comprise, be 
equal to (so much or so many of a smaller measure 
or magnitude, or a certain fraction of a larger). 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) Il. 235 (Matz.) A cubite of 
gemetrie awe sixe comoun cubites. ¢ 1391 Cuavcer 
Astrol. t $8 egre of a signe contieneth 60 Mynutis. 
1611 Brare Esch. xlv.11 That the Batb may contatne the 
tenth part of an Homer. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1D, 1123 
In Ireland tbe perch contains 7 yards, and the mile 2240, 
Mod, ED anet avoirdupois contains 7000 grains, 

+4. To take up, occupy. (Cf. Comprise 4 c.) 

€1374 Cutaucea Troylus nt. 453 For per was som Epistel 
.. Pat walde as seith myn auctour wele contene Neigh half 
pis boke, 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 108/2 Yf I shold here 
ey panne alle the myracles..It shold conteyne an hple 
volume. 1598 Barcxiey Felic. Alan ut (1603) x50 That 
matter alone would containe a reasonable volume. 1736 
Swirr Let. 15 May, A complete history of the.. absurd 
proceedings in this kingdom would contain twelve large 
volumes in folio. P 

+5. To cnclose (so much space, ete.). Said of 
a boundary linc, or of a person. Ods. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vit. heading, How dydo .. boughte 
as moche londe..as she myghte conteyne wythin the space 
of the hide of an oxe. ¢1s00 Melusine 44 ¢ grete come 
pace of the ledder ]thong], which conteyned wel the space 
of two mylles of grounde. A 

b. pass. Of a space, region, etc.; To be com- 
prehended, inclnded, or intercepted (within a cer- 
tain space, defween certain limits), 


CONTAIN. 


¢1391 Cuaucer Astrol. 1. § 39 The arch meridian bat is 
contiened or [inter]cept by-twixe the cenyth and the equi- 
noxial. 1530 PAtscr. 3s The countreys that be conteygned 
betwene the ryver of Seyne & the ryver of Loyrre. 1584 
Powet Lloyd's Cambria 1 That part conteined betweene 
the French Seas. 1603 Kxotres ist. Turks (1638) 184 
The kingdome..was contained within the bounds of the 
lesser Asia, Afod. The Asteroids revolve in tbe space 
contained between tbe orbits of Mars and Jupiter, 

6. Alath. a. Geom. To enclose, include, form 
the boundary of (a figure, an angle); in fass. 
formerly fo be contained under. | 

A rectangle is still said to be contained under the two 
lines which form its length and breadth; so ffrans/ a 
composite number was formerly said to be contained under 
its factors. 

b. Arith. and Alg. To have as a factor or sub- 
multiple; to be divisible by, without remainder 
(also, less strictly, with a remainder). In ass. 
(const. 272): To divide, ‘ go into’ (without, or less 
strictly with, a remainder). 

1sjo Binuncstey £uclid i def. ix, If the lines which 
containe the angle be right lynes, then it is called a right- 
lyned angle. /é/d. def. xv, A circle is a piaine figure con- 
see under one line, which is called a circumference. 
Lbid, sn, def. xix. 187 A square number is that .. which is 
contayned vnder two equall numbers. 1571 Diccrs Pantom. 
iv. xvi, Tij b, Icosaedron is a solide Figure, vndcr twentye 

uall equiangle triangles conteyned. 1594 BiunpEVIL 

Exerc. 1. Vv. (ed. 7) 17 Aske how many times g is contayned 
in a9. 1660 Barrow Luclid 1. axiom xiv, Two right lincs 
do not contain a space. /éid. 1. prop. xlvi. note, A Rect- 
pee contained under two right lines given. /did. »1. 
def, ix, Like solid figures are such as are contained undcr 
like Planes equal in number. 1823 H. J. Brooxe /utrod. 
Crystallogr. 123 The new figures would be containcd 
within 24 isosceles triangular planes, 1875 TopHuNTER 
Algebra (ed. 7)lii. § 799 We have to find the highest power of 
2 whicb is contained in | 14..thus the required power is 11. 


+7. To inelude, comprehend (in a writing, under 
a title, division, etc.). Ods. 

1548 Turner Names of fferbes 74 Many learned men 
contayne the red Mynt. .under Sisymhrio. 15611. Norton 
Calvin's Inst, 1. a8 He conteineth both these pointes in his 
law. 1652 Nrepnam tr. Sedden’s Mare C7. 83 The Isles and 
the Sea it self night bee conteined here, as particular parts 
of the Government or Province. 1666 Fart Orrery State 
Lett. (1743) 11.99 The proclamation may also contain, that, 
if any one fails therein, etc. 


II. To hold together; to keep under control, 
restrain, restrict, confine. 
+ 8. To hold together; to sustain. Ods. 
¢1374 Cuaucer Soeth, ut. xii. 102 Vif bere ne were oon 
pat contened{e] bat he hap conioigned and ybounde. 1579 
Fenton Guicciard, 1123 The army was at a maze where to 


seeke vittells to conteine the bodies whicb the stroke of 
diseases had yet left on live. 


+9. To hold (in a certain estimation). Oés. rare. 
1601 B. Joxson Poetaster y. i. 37 The dull detractions Of 
leaden souls; who..Contain her worthiest prophets in con- 


tempt. 

ap fo. To keep or retain in a certain state or 
order, under control, in subjection, etc. Obs. 

1538 STARKEY £xgland 1. i. 10 By lyke wysdome they 
must be conteynydand kept therin. /did.1. iv. 110 Al such 
lawys..wych conteyne the pepul in gud ordur and rule, 
1598 Barck Ley Felice, Man t. (1603) 28 That the sight and 
horror thereof .. might contayne them in modestie. 1649 
SELpen Laws Eng. 1, xxxviii. (1739) 58 A fair opportunity 
of containing them for ever under their awe. 1705 STAN- 
nore Paraphr. II. 409 The Ceremonial Law .. was given 
to contain the Israelites in their Dnty. 1776 Gispon Dec/. 
& F. xii. (1792) II. 85 It was almost impossible that he could 
at once contain in obedience every part of his wide-extended 
dominions, 183: Sin W Hamttton Discuss. (1852) 396 To 
contain his pupils within statutory regulations. 

+11. To restrain, hold in, keep in check ; to hold 
baek, keep back, hinder ( from an action, ctc.) Ods. 

1523 St. Papers Hen, Vill, Vi. 119 The same shal do 
grete good for conteyning of the Swicer. 1596 Spenser 
State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 614/1 To contayne tbe unruly 
people from a thousand evill occasions. 1625 Bacon &ss., 
Anger (Arb.) 567 To containe Anger from Mischiefe. 165 
Hosses Leviath, u. xviii, Covenants being but words and 
breath, have no force to oblige, contain, constrain, or pro- 
tect aM man. 1791 Burke Ads. Whies Wks. VI. 94 The 
principles and opinions, which have hitherto guided and 
contained the world. i) 

b. To restrain, put restraint on, repress (one’s 
feelings, passions, ete.), 

ex6rx CuapMan /liad ut. 198 One that was my brother- 
in-law, when I contain’d my blood, And was more worthy. 
1697 Dayben Virg. Georg. w.97 Scarce can their Limbs, 
their mighty Souls contain. 1712 Steere Sfect. No. 438 
® 1 To contain the Spirit of Anger. 


+12. To restrict, limit, confine. (Also ref.) Obs. 

1579 Lyty Zuphues (Arb.) 148 Them that haue conteined 
theniselues, within the bandes of reason. 1603 Hist. Eng. 
in Harl. Afise. (Malh.) 11. 425 My desire to contain the 
work within some reasonable proportion. 1708 STannorr 
Paraphr. \1. 215 To contain themselves within the limits 
mark’d out for their Christian Course. 1816 Macxintosn 
Bacon & Locke Whs. 1. 336 To excite a fearless spirit of 
inquiry, and yet to contain it within the boundaries which 
Nature has prescribed. 


+18. To retain, keep, keep in, confine (within 
limits of space) ; also ref. to confine oneself, re-~ 
main, ‘keep’. Ods. 

¢1865 Linpesav (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (1 28) 9 To pass 
homeward to Edinburgh, there to contain himself till he 
was further advised. 1570-6 Lamparpe Peramb, Kent 
(1826) 137 William consulted with Lanfranc how he might 


891 


conteine that treasure within the Realme. 1596 Suaxs. 
Aferch. V.w.i. so And otbers, when the bag-pipe sings 
i'tb nose, Cannot containe their Vrine. 1640 F. Hawkiss 
Youth's Behav.i. § 14 (2663) Wriggle not thyself, as seem- 
ing unable to contain thyself within thy skin. @ 1674 CLar- 
enDON /77st, Red, xu. (1843) 740/2 [He] ordered his other 
small troops to contain themselves in those uncouth qitar- 
ters. 1703 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 243 As the Moderns 
restrain Water, and contain it. jf 
tb. intr. To keep oneself, remain, Oés, 

¢14g00 Row. Rose 4926 That he may, er he hennes pace, 
Conteyne undir obedience. 1682 Tare stésal. & Achit. wu. 
42 Accusers’ infamy is nrged in vain, While in the bounds 
of sense they did contain. 

+e. To retain, keep in one’s possession or 
control. Ods. 

1596 Snaks. Aferek, Vv. i. 50 If you had knowne the 
vertue of the Ring .. Or your owne honour to containe the 
Ring, You neti not then haue parted with tbe Ring. 
165: N. Bacon f/ist. Disc. xlv.118 It’s true the English 
stuck close to him; but how they were gained or contained, 
Writers speak not, 

+d. To keep, maintain (in a eertain state’. Ods. 

1677 Hare Prem. Orig. Man, w. ii. 297 The Water by 
heat and rarefaction easily assuming the nature of Air, and 
. containing it self in that consistency. 

14. ‘To refrain from expressing or yielding to 


feeling, passion, etc.; to restrain oneself; + to 


refrain or keep from (ods.) ; + sfec. to be continent, 
keep oneself in chastity (0és.). (Cf. 11 b.) 
a. rofl. 

€1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 108/61 Heo ne coupe no-ping con- 
teini hire ne speken no-be-mo. 1382 Wrycuir 1 Cor, vii. 
For if thei conteynen not hein silf, or den vot chast, wed- 
did be thei. exqgo Castle iid, Life St. Cuthb. (Surtecs) 
2669 And when fra gretyng sho hir contende. rgg0 Sir J. 
Suytu Disc. Weapons Sig.** ijb, Such. .can very hardly 
after be reformed and reduced to containe themselues, and 
live under any discipline. 1596 Snaxs. Zam. Shr. Induct.i. 
100 Feare not my Lord, we can contain onr selucs, Were he 
the veriest anticke in the world. 1778 Br. Lowtn Yrazs/. 
fsa, xlii, 14 Shall I keep silence for ever? Shall I still con- 
tain myself? 1887 /’a/7 AZadl G. 15 Sept. 7/2 Let them 
contain themselves and quit themselves like men, 

b. intr, (for ref.) 

z6rx Piere 1 Cor. vii. g But if they cannot conteine, let 
them marry. 1621 Berton cat. Jed. 1, ii. ut. viti, (1651) 
103 He could contain no longer, but hasting home, invaded 
his territories. 1710 Swirr Ae?. 21 Sept. (Scager', No won- 
der she married, when she was so ill at_containing. 1719 
Younc Paraphr. Fob Wks. 1757 1. 205 Then Job contain'd 
no more; but curs’d his fate. 1726 Cuetwoop Adz. Caft. 
R. Boyle 213 All our care was to contain from laughing, 
which was a very hard ‘Task. 1760 Go.nso. Cit. I. iii, 7 
could hardly contain when I saw the Daures dress their 
heads with horns. 1883 G. Ltovn 255 4 Flow 11, 205 Ne 
». seemed hardly able to contain. 

+15. To bear oneself (well , behave. Ods. 

a. refi, 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 547 Sir Simound de Mountford con- 
seilede hom vaste, Hlou hii ssolde hom conteini, the wile 
the bataile ilaste. 1375 Barsour Brace xu, 277 Gif se 
conteyn manfully.  ¢ 1480 Alerdin iv. 77 That he sholde 
contene hym-self myrily. 1481 Caxton Godfrey xvii. 45 
The good bisshop of Puy..conteyned hym moche wysely 
and truly. ¢1so0 Lancelot 1130 Neuer..was sen No inan 
in feild more knyghtly hyme conten. 

b. intr. (for refi.) 

e350 Will, Palerne 3301 How that komeli knizt kun- 
teyned on his stede. : iN 

+16. zvzér. (for reff.) To be situated, remain (in 
place). Ods. (cf. 17 b.) 

1528 Lyxpesay Dream 666 Asia contcnis in the Orient. 
1563 Hyin Art Garden. (1593) 144 It doth cleanse the 
places also where the stones containe. 

417. =Coytinur. (Mostly Sc. or zorthern, in 
the forms contene, -tine, -tyne, but also conteyne: 
there was app. a confusion of confedze and con- 
tinue: cf. CONTINUE @. 17 in sense of contain.] Obs, 

a trans. 

£1390 R. Brunxe Chron. (1810) 318 Pat no contek suld 
rise, Bot contene forth be trew vnto pe Paskes terme. 1375 
Barsour Bruce viii. 68 Thair fayis..continit the ficht so 
hardely. ¢1400 Afol. Loli. ror Contrarili be gunne, led, 
orcontenid. ¢ 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vut, xxxv, 209 Justyng 
pus has bene Contenyt thre Dayis. 

b. éntr. (Cf. 13 b, 16). 

€1380 Wvcite Wks. (1880) 33. Pei..contynen [z. » con- 
teynen] in pride, coueitise, extorciouns. c1470 Hexry Hal- 
Jace vu. 138 In strowbill wer thou sall conteyne fulllang. rg92 
tr. FJuniuson Rev. xvii. 8 No Empire. .ever conteynedsolong. 

Containable (kgntz'nab’l), a ([f. prec + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being contained. 

@1691 Bovte Hs. (1772) 1. 85 (R.) The air containable 
within tbe cavity of Ae xolipile, amounted to eleven 
grains. 1716 M, Davirs Ath, Brit. 11. 243 This Contest 
about Primitive Christianity as containable in a Primitive 
Library. 

Containant. rare-°. [f. CONTAIN v. +-ANT.] 
‘One who, or that which, contains; a container’ 
(Worcester 1860). : 

+Containdure. Os. rare. [f. Contatn v.: 
cf. rematnder.} Content, extent, area. 

31623 Fayine Theat. Hon. 1, ii 12 The Buckler was or- 
dinarily, in containdure, no more than three foot in cir- 
cumference, proper for them, termed Enfans perdus, 


Contained (kpnt2'nd), ff/. a. [f. Conraiy.] 
1. Enelosed, ineluded, cte.; spec. in Geont.; see 
the verb. 


c1440 Promp. Parv. 91 Conteynyd (or within holdyn), 
contentus. 1845 Ravnotp Byrih Mankynde 8 The skyn.. 


CONTAMINATE, 


compassith immedyatly all the contaynyd meate of the 
egge. 1571 Dicces Pantom, w. v. V iij b, The semidia- 
meter of his contcyned circle. 1696 Wiiston 7h. Earth 
ut, (1722) 227 The Air, with all itscontained Vapours. 1807 
Hutton Course Math. 11. 7 When two sides and the con- 
tained angle are given. 

2. Restrained ; + ofa person, self-restrained (ods.). 

1653 H. Cocan tr. /nto’s Trav. xxiv. 92 He was not for 
all that so contained, but that taking him by the Beard he 
swore, 1882 Stevexson New Arad. Nits. (1884) 239 He, 
with contained ferocity, was striking for my head, 

Container (kfntél-no:). [f as prec. +-ER}.] 
llc who or that which contains. 

1502 ArKYNSON tr. 71 Aenepis’ lait. xxv. 218 Thy worde 
forsayd is short & conteyner of great perfeccyon. 1s9z 
Daxter Compl, Rosamond (1717) 61 Vair Eyes, Containers 
of my Bliss. 1697 J. Sercuant Solid Philos. 173 Vheir 
Notion of Place is to be a Container. 1783 H. Beat Ret. 
(1812) I, xiv. 339 The relation between the container and 
the thing contained. 1824 L. Mcrray £ag, Gram, ied, 5) 
I. sot ‘The kettle boils’, is a phrase where the name of 
the container is substituted for that of the thing contained. 
1865 Busuxete Vicar Sacr. it. i. 187 The only Being, and 
the container of all forces to be. 

Containing (kyntznin’, v7. sé. 
+-1NnG }.] 

+1. Behavionr, bearing ; see Contain 15. Obs. 

1375 Baruovr #Sruce x. 284 He wes.,Curtas at _poynt, 
and debonar, And of richt sekir contenyng. 1530 Pa.scr. 
208) Conteyning, contencmient, 

2. Iloldivg, keeping, including, restraining. 

1440 Promp. Parv. gr Conteynynge, continencia. 1567 
Q. Extz. in Strype dan. Ref. 1.1. 544 The containing of 
onr subjects in the uniformity of religion. 1677 Hace 
Prim, Orig. Man Ww x.225 The containing of the Genera- 
lions of Mankind in such an ecquability and proportion. 
1678 Cupwortu /yted/. Syst. 127 Conteining belongs to the 
Material Cause, : 

+3. That which ts contained; contents, tenor. 

61477 Caxton Yason 116 The conteynyng therof was this 
tha: foloweth. 1611 Stans. Cyd, v. ve 430 This Labell .. 
whose containing Is so from sense in hardnesse, that I can 
Make no Collection of it. 

Containing, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1xa2.] 
That contains, holds, encloses, ete. : sec the verb. 

r54x R. Corranp Guydon's Quest. Chirure., .V. conteyn- 
yng and .v. sondry [partyes]. 1572 Diccrs Peston. (1391) 
9 The two containing sides of the angle. 1871 1B. StRwart 
fleat § 19 The nature of the containing vessel. 

+b. as sé. Something that contains. Ods. 

14x R. Cortanp Guydon's Ouest. Chirurg. Howe many 

artes of conteynynges, and of conteyned ben there in the 

rest. 

Containment (kfntéinmtnt . rave. [fas 
prec.+-MENT. Cf OF. contenement.] The aetion 
or faet of containing ; holding; restraint; + de- 
portment, behaviour; CoNTENEMENT. 

1655 Futter Ch. f/ist. 1x. ix. §.9 A vast summ enough tu 
shatter the conteinment of a rich mans estate. Time's 
Storchanse (1,., A good means of virtuons containment, as 
well in the days of peace as of warre. 1879 G. Mrrepita 
Hgoist 1. ii. 40 Revelry in sobriety, containment in cxnlt- 
ation. 

Containt, obs. form of CoytEnT sé.1 

Contakce, -takt, -takkour, etc., var. of Con- 
TECK, etc., Obs. 

Contakion (kputekign). Gr. Ch. [med. Gr. 
xovTdaioy, in sense 1 taken to mean ‘roll, seroll’, 
being dim. of xévrag shaft, itself dim. of sovrés 
‘shaft, pole’, also ‘a wooden roll ronnd which a 
MS. was rolled’ (Dict. Chr. Antig.). Tu sense 2, 
identified with the same word by the legcnd whieh 
tells how Romanns was inspired to compose these 
hymns by the eating of a roll or seroll (*ovrasov) ; 
but some think this merely a popular etymology, and 
would connect the name with xovrds short ; others 
have suggested a corruption of L, canticunt song.} 

1. A name given to the volume containing the 
liturgies of St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, and of the 
Presanctifted, in distinction from the larger ser- 
vice-book, the Luchologion. 

1875 Dict. Chr. apd & F z : : 

2. A short ode or hymn in praise of a saint which 
occurs in the offices of the Eastern Church. The 
invention of these is traditionally aseiibed to St. 


Romanus ¢. A.D. 500, 

1866 Campion & Beaumont Prayer-bh. interleaved 315 
Christmas-Day : third Antiphon ; Contakion, The Virgin 
to day bears the supernatural. 


Contaminable (kgnte'minab’l), 2 rare, 
(ad. L. contdméindabil-is, £. contamind-re: see Cons 
TAMINATE and -BLE. So in mod.F. (Littré).] 
Capable of being contaminated. _—_1847 in Craic, 


Contaminate (kgnteeminct), AA/.a. arch, [ad. 
L. contdmindt-us, pa. pple. of contdmindre: see 
next.] Contaminated, defiled, sullied. (Formerly 


construed as pa. pple.) 

rss2 Lattner Serm. St. Stephen's Day Whs. (Parker 
Soc.) I}. 329 Shewing that we are all contaminate. 1590 
Suaks. Com, Err. u. ti. 135 Shouldst thou but heare..that 
this body consecrate to thee, By Ruffian Lust should be 
contaminate? 1610 Hearey St. Aug. Citie of God t. viii. 
(1620) 13 Their filtby and contaminate liues. “1788 Sir W. 
Youncin Dk. Buckhm. Crt, § Cabinets Geo. £11 (1853) 1. 391 
Declining Lady Tyrconnel's visits, as a Lady whose char- 
acter is contaminate! 1868 Browntnc Ring § Bh. x. 375 
Filthy rags of speech..Tatters all too contaminate for use. 


[f. as prec. 


CONTAMINATE. 


Contaminate (kgntx'mine't), v [f L. con- 
tdmindt- ppl. stem of contdmindre to bring into 
contact, mingle, corrupt, defile, f. comednsent, -Camin- 
(for contagmen) contact, infection, pollution, f. cor- 
+ tag- stem of tangére to touch.] 

trans. To rcndcr impure by contact or mixturc; 
to corrupt, defile, pollute, sully, taint, infect. 

1526 TonsTaun Proctatt, 23 Oct. in Foxe, Which truly .. 
wyll contaminate and infect the flock..with most deadl 
poyson and heresie. 1601 Snaks. Jud C. wv, iii. 24 Shall 
we now Contaminate our fingers with hase bribes? 1671 
Jj. Weester Afetadlogr, viii. 124 Imperfect Metals infected 
or contaminated with terrestrial fa:culency. 1764 Go.ps™. 
Trav. 131 All evils here contaminate the mind. 1794 
Sutiivan View Nat. 1. 247 Air that is contaminated hy 
respiration. 1836 I’. Tnosson Chem. Org. Bodies 383 The 
foreign substances, with which the indigo is always con- 
taminated. age Farrar Days of Youth xv. 141 Physical 
evil may crush, but moral evil can alone contaminate. 

Conta‘minated, ///. a. [f. prec. +-ED1.] De- 
filed, sullied, or infected by contact. 

1606 Suaxs. Tr. § Cr. tv. i. 71, Her contaminated carrion 
weight. 1805 Foster /ss. 1. vil. 107 The course of a con- 
taminated life. a 1853 Ronertson Serm. Ser, un. i. (1872) 3 
No chemical science can separate thal virus from the con- 
taminated blood. ae 

Contamination (kfnteminé'fon). — [ad. L. 
contamindtion-em, n. of action from contdmindre: 
sec prec. Also in F. in 16th c.] 

1. The action of contaminating, or condition of 
being contaminated ; defilement, pollution, infec- 
tion. a. Ht. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabedhouer’s Bk. Physicke 2956/1 Vf so he 
anye man hadde anye Contamination in his bodye, 1806 
Med. Jrnl. XV. 501 The contamination of these glands. 
1871 Tyspatt #ragm. Sc. (ed. 6) 1. v. 174 No surface con- 
tamination can reach the water. 

b. fig. 

1620 Br. Haun flor. Marr. Clergy 24(T.) What was he 
that accused marriage .. of contamination with carnal con- 
cupiscence? 19792 dinecd. W. Pitt UL, xliv. 195 Such a 
mode of warfare was ...a contamination, a pollution of onr 
national character. 1844 Lever 7. Burke xxx, That dread. 
ful man, whose very presence is contamination. 

2. concr. That in which contamination is cm- 
bodied ; an impurity. 

1808 Innky £ prt. Chent. (ed. §)165 Nitrous gas, however, 
is a much more common contamination lof nitrous oxide). 

Contaminative (kfnteininetiv', a. [f. con- 
tiémindt- ppl. stem .see above) + -1VE.] Having 
a contaminating property; causing contamination, 

1826 Blackw. May. XIX. 131 It proves that the disease 
is not a contagious, but a contaminative fever. 

Contaminator ‘kgntemincitan, [ad. L. con- 
tdminitor, n. of action from comtdmindre: sce 
above.] One who contaminates. 

1820 Examiner No, 631. 305/1 Anxiety to keep the throne 
clear of contaminators, 

+Conta‘minous, a. Os. [prob. ad. ined.L. 
*contaminods-us, f. coutdmen infection, etc.: sec 
-ous.] Infectious. 

1599 A.M, tr. Gatedhouer’s Bk. Physicke 296,1 The odour 
therof is verye contaminous, and verye venoumouse. /dicd. 
296/2 When you are to goe into anye conlaminous ayre. 
1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) To O. Foole Wks. 11. 18/2 And 
nasty beadles with their breath contaminous, With, what 
are you? and, who goes there? examine us 

Contancrous, obs. form of CANTANKEROUS. 
[Sce Conteck.] 

19736 Preocce Kenticisens (E. D.S.\, Contancrous, peevish, 
perverse, prone to quarrelling. 

Contango (kgntzngo). Stock Exchange. [App. 
an arbitrary or fortuitous formation from coutiuue.] 
The percentage which a buyer of stock pays to 
the seller to postponc transfer to the next or any 
future settling day; continuation ; thc opposite of 
BACKWARDATION. Contango-day: continuation- 
day, the second day before settling-day. 

1853 NV. § Q. 17 Dec. 586/2 Contango, a technical term in 
use among the sharehrokers of Live 1. 1854 C. Fenn 
fing, §& For, Funds 109 Contango is the sum paid per 
Share or per Cent forcarrying over such Shares for a longer 
period than they were originally bought for, which is from 
one account to another. 1882 Daily News 27 July, The 
settlement was commenced on the Stock Exchange yester. 
day, and contangoes proved light. 1885 S?, Fames's Gaz, 
25 Mar.g/2 On Russian of 1873 stock the contango charged 
this morning changed to a ae t backwardation. 1886 Sir 
N. Lanotev in Law Fimes LX XX. 210/1 The distinction 
between: loans and continuations in the books of the bank 
was very Clear. .the continuations being entered as reports, 
which, we were told, is the French equivalenl to conlango. 


Contankerous: see CANTANKEROUS. 

Contas, obs. form of CounTEss. 

Contean, obs. Sc. f. Contain. 

+ Conteck, 54. Ols. Forms: 3-5 contek, 4 
cuntek(e, -take, contac, 4-5 conteke, -tak, 4-6 
contake, 5 contack, (contakt, 6 -tacte), 5-6 
contecke, 6-7 conteck. (ME. conteé, a. AF. 
contek, conteck, contec, of uncertain origin ; accord- 
ing to M. Paul Meyer, found only in texts written 
in England, and, from the scnse, not easy to be 
referred to OF. contehier, to touch, feel, concern, 
ete.: see next.] Strife or debate at law; conten- 
tion, dissension, quarrelling, discord. 
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erag0 S. Lug. &: I. 217/481 Luyte an luyte pat contek 
sprong. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 470 So that contek sprong 

ituene hom mani volde. ¢1300 Seren Sins in E. E. P. 
(1862) 0 Anober wol after ban arericuntake. ¢ 1340 Ayend. 
40 Maystres ofgyle and ofcontak. ¢ 1386 Cuaccer Ant.’s 
T. 1145 Contek with bloody knyf, and scharp manace. 
14. Tundate's Vis. 33 He lovyd ay contakt and stryve. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. xxi. 19 Contak and werre aroos 
bytwene hem two. 1513 Dovctas A2neis wv. iii. 17 Or now 
sae nedis sa gret strif and conlak? 1§75 GascoicNe in 
‘Turberv. Venerie Pref. 11 Care doth contecke sew. @ 1618 
i: Davies Eclogues (1772) 109 Is some conteck ‘twixt thy 
ove and thee ? 

b. with @ and p/. 

1340 Ayend, 63 Pe gyles and pe contackes bet me dep. 
1374 Cuaucer 7roylus v. 1479 Ther ros a contek and a 
gretenuye, 1548 Sir W. Forsest Pias. Poesye(MS. Reg. 
17 D. iil, If. 39), Contackes and grudgis in peace so too 
patche. a1577 Gascoicne }WVks. (1587) 120 All quarmls 
conteks, and all cruell tarres, 

¢. Contumely. 

¢1380 Wycur Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 49 [Thei] token pis 
kyngis servauntis and punishiden ae conteke and killi- 
den hem. 1382 — Matt. xxii. 6 The other helden his 
seruauntis, and slowen hem, ponished with contek [v.7. 
dispisynges; Vulg. contnmeliis affectos], — Luke xx, 1 
Betinge this, and ponyschynge with dispisingis [10 1/SS. 
cuntekis, or wrongis; Vulg. aficientes contume lia}. 

+Conte’ck, v. Oés. Forms: 3 contceki, con- 
tecken, 3-4 contek, 4 cuntek. [Belongs to 
prec. In form it agrees with ONF. contehier, 
-teguier (3rd sing. cotecke), in Central F. con- 


techier, -tichter, to touch, feel .with the hands), 


fig. to touch, concern, befit, suit, (f, con-+OF, 


toche, mod. ¥. tache); but contact of meaning is 
wanting.] ft. To contend, strive, quarrel, dis- 
pute. Hence Conte-eking 74/ sé. 

cr2go S. Eng. Leg. 1.1532 Beket 1586 Lit ne hadde i-beo 
non neod pare-fore to contecki ne to fizte. 1297 R. Grouc. 
(1724) 259 Hii..ne conteked namore. ¢1315 SnorEHAM 
148 Ther nere stryf ne contckynge. ¢1 Arth, & Mert. 
8372 And had the time mesauenture That he cunteked with 
king Arthour. 1340 -lyend. 57 Miszigge, reneye God, euele 
telle. contacky. 

+Contecker. O/s. Forms: 4 conteckour, 
-tekour, -tecour, -takkour, -takeur, § con- 
tacowre, 6contecker. [MUI. conteckour, a, AF. 
contehour =f. coutekier,to ConTEcK. (ETence app. 
contackerous, CAxTANKEROUS. ] One who con- 
tends at law, or is at strife or discord ; a quarrel- 
some contentious person, etc. 

c1300 eke? 196 Ajen the prouts conteckours that wolde 
ajen him o3t do. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 328 Pise 
contekours whidere ie assigned a stede pat es, & ber bei 
com togidere & mak a sikernes. 1387 ‘Trevisa //igden 
(Rolls) TV. lulius was j-slawe with swerdes of comoun 
contakkours (Lat. géediatornm capulis; v.r. contakeurs, 
contekkers or brawlers, ed. 1g27 conteckers]. 1389 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 4 Any riotour oper contekour. ¢ 1490 4 BC 36 
in Q. Eliz. Acad, 66 A Coward, And Contacowre, manhod 
is be mene. . 

+ Conte‘ction. Ols. rare—'. [n. of action f. 
L. contect- ppl. stem of coutegcre to cover up.] 
Covering up. 

@ 1682 Sir T. Browne Trac?s (1684) 15 Figg Leaves..were 
aptly formed for such contection of those parts. 

Contein(e, obs. form of Contain. 

Contek(e, -our, etc.: see ConTECK, etc. 

+Contekhede. O¢s. rare—'. [f. ContEck + 
-hede, -EAD.] A state of contention or strife. 

€1315 Sitorruam 161 And ich schal makye contekhede 
Ly-tuyce thyne and wyves sede. 

+ Conte-merate, v. Ofs. rare—. [f. L. con- 
temerdt- ppl. stem of contemerdre to stain, pollute, 
f. cou- + temerare to pollute.) To defile, pollute. 

1650 tr. Caussin's Ang. Peace 40 We may nol contemerate 
things sacred. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Contemerate, to 
violate. 1721 in Battey. 

Hence Contemerated ///. a. 

1730-6 in Baitey. Hence in Jonson. , 

+Contemera‘tion. 0¢s.—° [n. of action: 
see prec. and -aTion.] ‘A violating, deflouring’ 
(Coles 1692). 

Contemn (kfnte'm), v. Also 6 eontempne, 
6-7 contemne ( pa. pf/e. 6 oontempt), [a. OF. 
contenner, contempner (cited 1453 in Godef.), ad. 
L. contem( p)n-ére, f. con- intensive + Zemucre to 
slight, scorn, disdain, despise: ef. Gr. répvew to 
judge. Now chiefly a literary word.] 

l. traus. To treat as of small value, treat or view 
with contempt ; to despise, disdain, scorn, slight. 

1450-1830 Mfyrr. our Ladye p. xlviii, They that do con- 
tempne me and forgette my charyte_they do this to me. 
3526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531). 92 Who so contempneth 
ie contempneth me. 1591 Suaks. J2vo Gert. 11. iv. 129, 

haue done pennance for contemning Loue. 1651 Ilosses 
Leviath, 1, vi. 24 Those things which we neither Desire, 
nor Hate, we are said to Coutemne, . 1681 Drvpen Ads. & 
Achit. 1.381 Not that your Father’s mildness I contemn. 
1777 Sugrwan Trip Scarb. 1. i, I did not start at his 
addresses as when they came from one whom I contemned. 
1876 Gro. Extot Dan. Der. wv, xxxiii, It lay in Deronda’s 
nalure usually to contemn tbe feeble. 

+b. Const. with izf To scorn or disdain ¢o do. 

1609 Brste (Douay) Dent. xxi. 18 A stubbourne and fro- 
ward sonne, that..contemneth to be obedient. 1622 WitHER 
Mistr. Phitar, (1633) 738 Some.,who do not contemne In 
bis retyred walkes to visit him. 
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2. ‘To treat (law, orders, etc.) with contemptnous 
disregard, 

1573 Tusser 4/ usb. (1878) 195 His benefites if we forget, 
or do contemne his lawe. 18599 Srenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. 
48 Let not my small demaund besocontempt. 1665 Mrs, 
Hutcninson Mein, Col, Hutchinson (1846) 424 Mr. per 
contemned my lords’ order, and would not obey it. 1762 
Home Hist. ng (1806) ITI. xlvi. 667 This counsel is not 
to be contemned. 1818 Jas. Mint Brit, /ndia 11. v. ix. 689 
They. .contemned and violated the engagement of treaties. 

absol, 1609 Bisce (Douay) Bed & Dr.i. 12 They contemned, 
because they bad made under the tahle a secrete entrance 
(Vulg. contemnebant autem, guia, etc.) 

Contemned (kfnte'md, formerly kgnte'mnéd), 
ppl.a [f. CosreMN+-ED1.] Treated with con- 
tempt ; despised. 

1552 HuLort, Ege ie contemptus, spretus. 1601 
Snaks. 7 wel, N. 1 v. 289 Write loyall tons of contemned 
Toue. ca T. Anams Devil’s Banguet 207 lf a Rich man 
haue four Sonnes, the a or contemnedst mnst be the 
Priest. 1690 Locke //uont. Und. mi. x. $9 The illiterate 
and contemn’d Mecbanick. 19795 Geati Afag. LXI.1. 519 
He said it was for contemned love. 

Hence Conte-mnedly adv. 

a1618 Syivester Du Bartas, Paradox agst. Lib., To 
live contemnedly With the vile vulgar sort. 

Contemner, -or (kfntemnas, -te-maz). Also 
6 -temnour, -nar, -tempner. Foi md cou- 
temuour, Anglo-Fr, form equivalent to obs. F. 
coutempreur (1515 in Godef,, 1611 Cotgr.), f. 
contemter to CONTEMN : see -OUR, -ER.] 


1. Onc who contcmns ; a despiser, scorner, 

1513 Dovaras sé ners vu. xii. 20 Mezentius the king, tbat 
in his day Contempnar clepil was of the podlis ay. 1535 
Act 27 Hen. Vill, c. 25 A contemnour of the good order 
ofthe commonwelthe. 1612 T. Tavior Comen. Titus ti. 12 
Contemners of grace in this present world. a1gir Ken 
dai Poet. Wks. 1721 III, 278 Haughty Contemners 
of the good and wise. 1861 W. S. Perry //157. Ch. Eng. 1. 
xv. 567 Ile was a great contemner of money. 

2. One who has committed contempt of court. 

1877 Punch 3 Feh. 37 The Contemner of the Court of 
Arches. 1889 Law Times LXXXVIIL 115/2 The seques- 
tration was merely a process in contempt, and did not affect 
the property of the contemnor, 

+Contemnible, 2. 06s. rare. [a. F. con- 
temutble (15-16th c.), f. L. contemn-cre to Con- 
TEMN + -BLE.] Worthy of contempt ; contemptible. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. 239 Succours almost contemnible 
in so great daungers. /ie/. 11. (1599) 526 The seuerity of the 
one would make tbe other lesse contemnible. 

+Contemnibly, adv. Obs. rare—'. 
+-Ly¥.] With contempt, contemptuously. 

1702 in W. S. Perry //ist. Colt, Amer, Col. Ch. 1. 73 Wow 
contemnibly will they look upon me for not knowing how 
to make a right judgment of men. 

Contemning (kfntcmin), vd/ sb. [f. Con- 
TEMN +-ING1.] The action of the vb. ConTEMn. 

1570 Ascuam Scholem. (Arb.) 54 To be lustie in contemning 
of others. r161a-15 Br. Hatt Contfempi., O. T, xix. i, It is 
no contemning of a foyled enemy. 1749 Fietoina Tot 
Youcs 1, i, His contemning of them as common and vulgar. 

Conte‘mning, /// a. [f. as pree, + -1ne 2] 
That contemns; scornful, 

1709 Brit. Apollo 11. No. 1. 3/1 And with Contemning 
Silence pass me hy. 

Contemningly (kgnte'minli), adv. In 6 Se. 
contem(p)nandly. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] By way of 
contcmning or showing contempt ; scomfully, with 
contempt ; despitefully. 

1855 Sc. Acts Mary (1597) § 36 That na person nor per- 
sones contemnandlie and wilfullie witbout dispensation .. 
eate flesh .. in the snidis daies and times forbidden. 1558 
Q. Kennepy Compend. Tract. in Afisc. Wodrow Soc, (1844) 


[f. prec. 


108 Thaim qubilkis contempnandlie leanis to thair awin 
jugement. 1846 Worcester, Contetuningly, with contempt 
or sligbt. 


+Contemnment. Oés. rare. Also con- 
temptement. [ad. OF. contempnement, coutenue-, 
f. contemner: see -MENT.] The action of con- 
temning ; despite, contempt. 

1g02 Ord. Crysten Men ww. vii. (W. de W. 1506) 185 YF it 
were not the sayd exces or conlemnement. 1548 Gest 7, 
Afasse 135 No marveyl that y* prieste is had in great bate 
and conlemptement emong hys parishioners. 

Contempcio(u)n, -cyon: sec CoNTEMPTION, 

Conte‘mper, v. Os. or arch. [ad. L. con- 
temper-are to temper by mixing, f. con- with+ 
tentperare to temper. Cf. F. contempérer. (1 6the.)] 

1. ¢rans. To mingle or blend together (elements 


of different character). 

1579 Furxs Heskins' Parl, 105 Wee must know to con- 
temper tbe perfect manhoode and the perfecte Godhood. 
1670 Watton Life Donne 80 The aie and pleasant 
humor were in him so contempered, that each gave advan- 
tage to the other. 1681-6 J. Scott Chm. Life u. ee That 
which by it self might prove very pemicious, may by being 
contempered with others .. become exceeding beneficial. 

2. To temper by mixture with something of 


different character ; to moderate, qualify. 

1605 Timme Quersi?.1, tv. 18 Sulphur..doth contemper the 
sbarpness or sowemess of mercuric, 1624 Worron Archit, 
(1672) 66 A Stove .. 10 conlemper the Air in Winter. 1684 
tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit, wv. v20 Acids. .contempered with 
a volatile Salt. 1781 Jonnson Rambler No. 50 P3 The 
antidotes with whic ey, has medicated the cup of 
life .. bave at least allayed its bittemess, and contempered 
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its malignity, 1868 Busunen. Seria. Living Subj. 307 Our 
assemblies are all contempcred by the heat of God’s fiving 
sacrifice for transgressors. 

3. To adapt or adjust (¢0) by tempering. 

1600 Aer, Ansot F.xf. Fouah 232 He contempereth his 
phrases to our capacitie, and speaketh to us in our own 
tongue. 1696 Wiuston 7%. Earth ww. (1722) 204 eee 
previously adjusted and contemper’d the Moral and Natural 
World to one another. 1819 CoreripGE in Let/., Coavers., 
ete. 1. iv. 12 Contempered to a life of ease. 

Hence Conte’mpering v#/. sé. 

1633 Pavnnxe ///strio--Mastix 1, 97 (R.) The contempering 
of some inferior virtues with more transcendent vices in our 
stage playes. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vi, 308 For 
the contempering .. of lixivial Salis. 

+Conte‘mperament. Ols. [ad. L. type 
*contemperdment-um, {, contemperare (sce above). 
Cf. éemperament.) The action of contempering or 


condition of being contempered. 

1565 Jews Def. Afol. (1611) 237 Now that God hath 
vnited vnto himselfe Flesh after an vnspeakable contem pera- 
ment. @1661 Futter Worthics m. 44 The equal contem- 

rament of Vertne and Vices, so evenly matched. 1713 

ERHAM Phys. Theol. w. viii. 165 There appears to be a 
Contemperament of their Motion with these Provisions. 

+Conte‘mperance. és. rare—'. [f. Con- 
TEMPER @ + -ANCE (L. type *conlemperantia).] 
Tempering by mixture, well-tempered quality. 

r60g Tinme Quersit. 1. vii. 132 Their universal medicine. . 
by reason of perfect contemperance, adequation, and puritie, 
can contemperate, conserue, and also increase, the radical 
humour. 

+ Conte‘mperate, ///. a. Ols. [ad. L. con- 
temperat-us, pa. pple. of contemperdres sec above.] 
Tempered by blending or mixture. (Orig.as f/e.) 

1471 Riptey Com, lich. w. in Ashm. (1652) 147 For now 
both moyst and dry be so contemperate. /éid., That of 
them thus contemperate nay forth go A temperament not 
so thyk as the Body ys, Nother so thyn as Water. 1647 
Warp Simp. Colter 40 Such a contemperate way as shall 
best please him. 

+Conte'mperate, v. Ods. [f. L. contemperat- 
ppl. stem of contemperdre: see above.] 

. trans. To blend together; to make into a 
blended whole. 

1655-60 Stanury /Zist. Philos. (1701) 421/2 Having con- 
temperated and distributed the Soul of Man, by the same 
proportions and powers. 

= CoNTEMVER 2. 

1605 [see ConTEMPERANCE], 1646 Sta T. Browne Psendd, 
FAN x. 326 The mighty Nile and Niger; which doe. . 
moysten, and contemperate the ayre by their cxhalations. 
16s2 Sparke /’7t07, Devot, (1663) 504 Contemperating the 
gladness and sadness of each other. rg1x F. Futter Afedd, 
Gymn,. 22 ‘Yo contemperate the Acrimony of the Blood. 
1766 Parsons in PArZ Trans. LVI. 196 ‘To contemperate 
and cool the agitated mass. 

3. =CONTEMPER 3. 

1656 SANDERSON Serv. (1689) 474 For charity sake to con- 
lemperate and acconiodate themselves. 1660 STILLINGEL. 
fren. W. iv. § 3 To contemporate the Government of the 
Church to that of the State. 1713 Dernam PAys. Theol. wn. 
iv. 46 Contemperating our own Lodies,.so duly to that 
Distance [from the Sun}. 

Hence Conte‘mperating v7. sd. and Af/. a. 

1660 STILLincF. /ren. U. vii. § 7 The contemperating the 
Ecclesiastical Government to the Civil. 12707 SLoann 
Jamaica 1, p. exxvii, 1 ordered him a contemperating 
cooling diet. 

+ Contemperation, Ods. Also 7 -tempora- 
tion. [a. F. contempération (15th c., Froissart), 
ad. L, contemperdtion-em proper mixture, n. of 
action f. contemperdre. sce above.] 

l. A blending together or commingling of ele- 
ments of different character; blended condition. 

soz Ord. Crysten Men (W, de W. 1506) v. vii. 417 The 
contemperacyon of the fonre ¢lementes of the whiche the 
body humayne is composed. 1610 Gwittim Heratdry sii. 
(1660) 17 Mixed colours .. are raised by the contemperation 
or mixture of the two Simples. 1627-8 Fettuam Resolves 
1. Ixiv. (1677) 98 I'he perfection of the body, in his even con- 
temperation. 1678 ecoace fntell, Syst. ii. $ 46 A 
certain proportionate Contemperation and Commixture of 
Contingency and Necessity. 

b. concr. The product of such commingling. 

1660 IncELo Bentry, 1. 203 What we call by that name 
{the Soul} is only a Contemperation of Corporcal Humors, 

2. The action of tempering, moderating, or quali- 
fying by mixture. 

1638 T. Wuirtaker Blood of Grape 51 By way of contem- 
peration of the heate. 
221 Ihe Contemperation of it [the Word] with humane 
mixtures. 1686 Goap Cefrst. Bodies 1. i, 364 Then the 
Weather will favour of the Contemperation of the contrary, 
and be Placid and ‘Temperate. 

b. with A/, A qualifying addition or admixture. 

1649 Be. Reyvnoips //osea vii. 137 We deliver nothing 
unto the people but the Right wayes of the Lord, without 
any..contemporations of our owne. 1685 Futter A ntheo- 
logia in Cause & Cure (1867) 313 With a proportionable con- 
oe of red therein. 41676 Hate Yrne Refie. 

1684) 24. 

3. Adaptation, adjustment, accommodation. 

1654 Hammonp Ausw. Aniinadv, Lenat. vii. § 6. 202 The 
contemperation .. of the Ecclesiastick to the Civil distribu- 
tions. 17 Howe Reconctl. God's Prescience Wks. (1834) 
126/1 With an apt contemperation to the subject. a 1680 
J. Corset Free Actions m. xx. (1683) 41 A certain contem- 
poration of the Divine Call and Free-will. 

4, Accommodation to opposite courses of action 
by blending both ; compromise. 

VoL. IL 


1666 SrurstowE Sfir, Chymt. (1668) , 
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16g0 B. Discottin, 45 Allowed the full benefit of all the.. 
lergiversations, excusations, contemporations, pernegations 
«that 1..can devise. 1677 Hate Pomp, citticus 205 B 
these prudent Contemporations he made his Liberality safe. 
1677 — Contempt u. 166 ‘They divide their Affections too 
equally between God and the world, and. .indeavour such a 
Contemperation that they may hold both, 

Conte‘mperature. Now Ols. or rare. [ad. 
L. type *contemperatitr-a, {. contemperire \see 
above); cf. femperature.] A blending or mingling 
together in proportion or harmony; the tem- 
perament or quality so produced; harmonions 
mixture, 

1567 Martet Gr. Forest 27 Their smell, which to the 
learned teacheth their contemperature. 1615 J. STEVENS 
Ess. & Char., Worthy leet, By a sweet contemperature ol! 
Tune and Ditty, hee entices others to goodnesse. a 1656 
Be. Hatt Revelat, Cures. § 9 What an nnimaginable com. 
mixture of subjects? what a comlemperature of heaven and 
cath! @1g16 Soutn Serm, (1737) IX. ix. 270 Whether 
colour be a quality emergent from the different contempera- 
ture oftheclements, 1888S. Guseert in idzvance (Chicage) 
2 Feb. 65 Peculiarly fortunate in possessing the happiest 
combination and contemperature of qualitics, 

Contempil |, Sc. var. of ConTEMVLE v. Ods. 

Conte'mplable, @. rare. [ad. L. contempli- 
bil-is, {. contemplari: see below and -uLe.J]  ‘Tle.t 
may be contemplated. 

161r I’Lorio, Contemplabile, contemplable, that may be 
contemplated. 1638 Fettuam Let. fo WA Johnson in dn. 
sorta, ete, (1670) 83 ‘I'o thei he was noi in hintself con- 
templable. @ 1834 Conmrivce £74, New, 11. 320 ‘This is 
the first negative definition of spiritual—whatever having 
true being is not contemplable in the forms of time and 
space. 5 7 

+ Contemplaire, v. O/s. rare—'. [perh. for F. 
contempler infinitive, if not a misprint of con- 
template.] ‘To contemplate. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 0. iii. C ij b, Than shold the Juges 
studye and contemplaire moche inore than they, 


||Contempla‘men, vere [mod. L.; regular 
deriv. of contempliri to contemplate: ef. cerdanen, 
foramen, elc.] Something that is contemplated ; 
an object of contemplation. 

1678 Cupwortu Jrfeld, Syst, 1. iti, § 37. 160 To call this 
idea of Nature, @éana and Gespypa, a Spectacle and Con- 
templamen. 182g Co.eripcr in Jrud. A. Soc. Lif, Ser. i. 
II. gor Introduce but the least of Aea/..into the sciential 
contemplamen or theorem, and it ceases to be Science. @ 1834 

La, Rem, 1. 355. 
[ad. 


Contemplant kgntemplint), a. and sé. 
L, contemplint-em, pr. pple. of contemplari to 
contemplate. Cf. F. confemplant. See -anr.] 

A. adj. That contemplates; engaged in con- 
templation. 

1794 Co.rgipcr Kelig, Musings Poct. Wks. 1877 1. 108 


Contemplant Spirits. 1797 Lama Saddath Bells in Poents 
231 The contemplant, solitary man. 

+ B. sé, One who contemplates; a being having 
or exercising the faculty of contemplation, Oés. 

1624 Fisuer in F. White RefZ. Fisher 230 Spirituall men, 
and perfect Contemplants. 

Contemplar, a. xonce-wd. [f. Con- + 1. 
templ-um temple, femplir-is of a temple] in- 
habiting the same temple. 

1865 Lapy Durr Gorpon in A/acm. Mag. Mar. 362 An- 
other of my contemplar gods 1 sacrilegiously killed last 
night—a whip snake. 

Contemplate (kpntémplett, kgntemple't), v. 
[f. L. contemplit- ppl. stem of contenplare, -ari: 
see CONTEMPLE. 

In a few rare cases (Shaks., //adtbras) stressed co'ntem.- 
plate in 16-17th c.; also by Kenrick 1773, Webster 1828, 
among writers on pronunciation. Byron, Shelley, and 
Tennyson have both modes, but the orthoepists generally 
have contemplate down to third quarter of tgth 3 since that 
time co'xfem plate has more and more prevailed, and confer. 
Plate begins to have a flavour of age. This is the common 
tendency witlr all verbs in -ave. Of thesc, the antepenult 
stress is historical in all words in which the penulli re- 
presents a short Latin syllable, as accelerate, acninate, 
Jascinate, marchinate, melitate, or one prosodically short 
or long, as in celebrate, consecrate, emigrate, regularly 
also when the penult has a vowel long in Latin, as @‘diewade, 
a‘spirate, concactenate, denudate, elarborate, Fndurate, 
personate, rwinate (L. aliéno, aspiro, etc.) But where 
the penult has two or three consonants giving positional 
length, the stress has historically been on the penult, and 
its shift to the antepenult is recent or still in progress, as in 
acervate, adumbrate, alternate, compensate, concentrate, 
condensate, confiscate, conguassate, constellate, demon. 
strate, decussate, desiccats, encrvate, exacerbate, excul. 
bate, illustrate, incuicate, objurvate, etc., all familiar with 
penult stress to middle-aged men, The influence of the 
noun of action in -a//on is a factor in the change; thus the 
analogy of co‘nsecraction, cocusecrate, etc, suggests dei. 
monstration, demonstrate, But there being no remon- 
stration in use, remotnstrate, supported by remo mstrance, 
keeps the earlier stress. } 

1. “rans. To look at with continued attention, 
gaze upon, vicw, obscrve; =BEHOLD 7a. (Now 
usually with mixture of sense 2: To observe or 
look at thoughtfully.) 

160g Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vi § 5 The day wherein God 
did rest and contemplate his own works, 1671. Mitton 
P. R.1. 380 To love, at least contemplate and admire What 
1 see excellent in good, or fair. 1700 Drvvex Fables, 
Pythag. Philos. 350 On the verge of death he stands Con- 
templating his former feet and hands. 1833 Hr. MarTINEAU 
Vanderput §& S.i. 9 Contemplating her from head to foot. 


| 


CONTEMPLATION, 


1860 Hawrnorne Transf. i, The beautifnl statue which 
they were contemplating. 1867 Lavy Hervert Cradle L. v. 
"g Whence Moses conlemplated the Promised Land. 

2. To view mentally; to consider attentively, 
meditate trpon, ponder, study. 

1594 ‘I. 1B. La Primand, Fr. cicad. 1. 13 As for the soule 
..So farre forth as she is able to contemplate herselfe. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 103 The cause..would be better contem. 
plated. 1703 Tatu //er Majesty's Pict. xiii, O Pow'r, Con- 
lemplate here thy own Display! 1793 SMEATON /dystone 
/.. $95 In contemplating ile use and benefit of such a 
structure as this. 1814 Byron Lara i.x, Such scene his 
soul no more could contemplate. 18g0 ‘Tennyson /1 A/ewr, 
exvili, Contemplate all rhis work of ‘Time. 1886 Mortev 
dt, Martincat Crit. Mise, IID. 202 ller manner of life 
during these years is pleasant to coniemplate. 

3. ‘To consider in a ecrtain aspect ; to look npon, 
regard, 

1799 5. Tursur A nedo-Sar. (1836) 1. i, 14g [It] must 
not be contemplated as a barbarisation of the conntry. 1821 
J.Q. Avams in C. Davies d/efs. Syst. ut. 84 Is it not neces- 
sary to contemplate it in all its aspects? 1844 I. HD. Wie 
son Aoit, Edita 1. 573 'Vhe Court could not contemplate the 
Qill with satisfaction, 

4. To have in view, look for, expeet, take into 
aceount as a contingency to be provided for. 

1792 A. Hasition Let. to G. Washington iy Nov. Wks. 
51 1V. The decree .. contemplated a negocialion be- 
tween the executive power in France and our minister 
there. 1807 J. Marsuat. Const, Opin, (1839) 44 ‘Their 
opinions, however, contemplate the actual employment of 
force, 1841 Mynus Cath. Th. we xxvii. 308 Never did 
Judaism contemplate the entire consecration of every in- 
dividual soul to God, 188g Sie ll, Cotion in Law Simes 
Avg. LI). 291 So far as we can judge from his will, he did 
not contemplate the event whieh has happened. 

b. ‘To have in view as a purpose ; to intend, 
pltrpuse. 

1816 J.C. Honuouse Sidbst. of Lett, 1.7 A single evilence 
that her usurper had ever contemplated to make her beun- 
tiful or great. 1839 S. RK. Maitianp Avgh? Fss. 1852) 176 
nor does it appear that he held any heresy, or contemplated 
any schisin, 1856 Froupe //ist, fing. 11858) 1. iv. 289 No 
further .. measures were immediately contemplated against 
theclergy. 1858 Dickens Aetd, (1980) [1.S1, F hope she duns 
not contemplate coming to the morning reading. 

¢e. To regard, respect, have reference to. 

1895 1. Wane £if6 de Christ wt. xvii. (1878) 206 A divine 
regenerative process ..which contemplates the whole lu- 
manity, body as well as soul. 

5. itr, To be oceupicd in contemplation ; to 
nteditate, muse. 

iggz Davies donmort. Son! xxvii. ii, Will ever acts, and 
wit contemplates still, 1893 Suaks, 3 //e. 17, 1. v.33 So 
many Houres, must I Contemplate: So many Hloures, must 
I Sport ny selfe. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 526 » 2 ‘lo con- 
template in the fresh Afr. 1814 Souittny Nederich& xxi qty 
Julian was sileit then, and sale contemplating, 

+6. Contemplate on, upon: & to look at atten- 
tively, gaze thonghtfully npon; = sense 1. Obs. 

1620 Sur.tos Ovax. M1. xxix. 202 First he contemplated 
on the Amenity of those Banks, the Clearness of the Water. 
1669 Sivruy .Variner'’s May. 1. 45 They that contemphite 
on the Starry Sky. 

VAlsa 


tb. To meditate upon ; 
with over). Obs. 

1606 G. Wloopcockr] /astivze A iv b, By contemplating on 
the vertue of good men. 1635 Austin Afed?t. 194 Dut retyred 
in the Wildernesse., to contemplate on the presence of God. 
@ 160 Pracuam (J.), Sapor had an heaven of glass, which he 
trod upon, contemplating over the same. 1676 Hare (o- 
tempt. 1. 440 Contemplating npon ihy Goodness and Lis. 
cellency, 1717 Buntock Wom. a Riddle w. 45. 1 con'd 
contemplate on these lines to perpetuity, 1830 D'Israrit 
Chas, F, 111.3. 8 ‘Too deeply occupied by their own projects 
to contemplate on those of others. 

Henec Contemplated A//. a., Contemplating 
wbl, sh. and ppl. a.; Contemplatingly adz., in a 
contemplating manner, contemplatively. 

167o CLARENDON /ss. Tracts (1727) 188 A mere contcm- 
platng man. 198% Mas. Haywoopv Betsy Tho. HI. 29 She 
was in this contemplating mood, when, etc, 1818 Kevis 
Endymion \. 355 Who thus were ripe for high contempl:uing. 
a 1822 Suecrey Assassins iv. Ess. & Lett.(Camelot ed. 178 
The stranger gazed npon it. .thonghtfully and contemplat- 
ingly. 1863 Gro. Exvior Remola u. ii, Apart from any 
contemplated gain to himsclf 

Contemplation (kentémplZifon). Also 3-6 
-cion, -cioun, ete. [a. OF. contemplation, -cion, 
-ciun (Lathe. in Littré), ad. L. contemphition-cm, 
n. of action from contemplare to CONTEMPLATE. ] 

1. The action of beholding, or looking at with 
attention and thonght. 

1480 Robt. Devyll 32 Hys mother gave hym to the feende 
of hell In the honre of bys fyrst contemplacyon. 1877 tr. 
Bullinger's Decades (1592) 48 Yhe contemplation or behold- 
ing of the Serpent lift up. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 4 
Aristomachus.. in his fifty years contemplation of those 
Laborious Insects. 1858 Hotiaxp 7itcomd's Lett. ix. 85, 
laccount a pure, beautiful, intelligent, and wellbred woman, 
the most attractive object of vision and contemplation in 
the world. ; 

2. Theaction of contemplating or mentally view- 
ing; the action of thinking about a thing con- 
tinuously; attentive consideration, study. Const. 
of (also F wor. 

¢1340 Ilamrote Prose Tr. (1866) 9 Thay may noghte flye 
to Infe and contemplacyone of God. 1g20 Chron. of Lng. 
u, 13/1 A contemplacyon of spyrytuall thynges. 1600 Suaks. 
AY, Z. w.i 18 The sundrie contemplation of my trauells. 
1660 Barrow Lnclid Pref., The noble Contemplation of the 
five Regular Bodies. 1952 Jounson Ramller No, 208 2 14 
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sense 2. 


CONTEMPLATIST. 


The Mind of the reader is carried away from the contempla- 
tion of his own Manners, 1875 Jowett Pécto (ed. 2) I. 231 
He seemed to be lost in the contemplation of something 
great. ' 

b. Without reference to a particular object: 
Continued thinking, meditation, musing. 

1377 Lancu. P. P/, LB. xx. 272 Lerne logyk and lawe and 
eke contemplacroun. 1588 Suaks. £. ZL. £. tv. iii, 321 When 
would you .. In leaden contemplation haue found out Such 
fiery Numhers? 1597 Hooker Lech Pol. v. Ixviii. § 6 A 
matter partly of contemplation Naa of action. 1653 
Watton A neler i. 17 The very sitting by the Rivers side.. 
will invite the Angler to Contemplation. 1856 Emerson Eng, 
Tratts, Ability Wks. (Bohn) Il. 35 They [the English) are 
impatient of genius, or of minds addicted to contemplation. 
1860 Tynpait Glac. 1. xi.72 Ina state of deep contemplation 
beside a crevasse, ; ee 

ce, with a and f/.; sometimes, a meditation ex- 
pressed in writing. 

1506 (tite) Rychard Rolle..in his Contemplacyons of the 
Drede and Loue of God. 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 37 
Then men first began to fall from those abstruse and tran- 
scendent contemplations. 1653 Watton Aagler r7 Offer- 
ing to thee a short contemplation, first of Rivers, and then 
of Fish, /érd. 19 Out of that holy Poet Mr, George Her- 
bert his Divine Contenplign on Gods providence. 1709 
Strr.e Zaller No. go ?5§ [This] threw me mto a deep 
Contemplation, I began to reflect, etc. 1866 (¢it/e) Con- 
templations on the Redeemer's Grace and Glory. 

3. sfec. Keligious musing, devout meditation. 
(The earliest sense ; very common down to 17th c.) 

a122§ Ancr. KR. 142 Mid contemplaciun, pet is, mid heih 
& mid holi bonen bi nihte touward heoucne. a 1340 
Haspote /’sa¢dter xvii. 13 Lifted fra pe erth in til contem. 
placioun, ¢ 1386 Cuavucer Sompn. 7. 185 Bli.. in mount 
Oreb, er he had any speche, With highe God .. He fastid, 
and was in contemplacioun. 1481 Caxton J/yrr. u. xiv. 93 
‘There le was alle the nyght in contemplacion and prayer. 
1594 Suaks. Aich. ///, ut. vii. 94 When holy and deuont 
Religious men Are at their Beades..So0 sweet is zealous 
Contemplation. 919 Lany M. W. Monracue Left, TH. 
xlvi. 37 ‘Fhey never raise their eyes, and seem devoted to 
Contemplation. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan Afystics (1860) 1. 63 
In days like these (A.D, 260] .. the inducements to a life of | 
contemplation are more than ever strong. 

b. personified. 

1ggo Srenser F, Q. 1. x. 46 An aged holy man..His name 

was hevenly Contemplation. 1632 Mitton /enseroso 54 | 


flim that yon soars on golden wing. . The Cherub Contem- 
plation. 1751 Grav Ode on Sfring iv, Contemplation‘s 
sober eye. @ 1806 K. Wate Added. Contempé. 51 Oh Con- 
templation ! 1 do love To indulge thy solemn musings. 

4. e/fipt. Matter for covtemplation; something , 
to be conteinplated or meditated upon. 

1925 Stryvre dn. Ref. Pref., [Low] these blessed things 
..Wwere brought to pass, is another contemplation. 1959 
Jounson Aassefas xtiv, Everything must supply yon with 
contemplation. 1836 H. Conrrince North. Worthies In- 
trod. Ess. (2852) zo The motion of the heavens is a sublime 
contemplation. 

+ 5. The action of regarding or having respect to 
(a reqtiest, etc.) ; regard, consideration. Oés. 

1450 Maret. or Anjou in Four C. Fug. Lett. 8 By con- 
templacion of this oure praier. 1466 Epw. IV in /asten 
Lett. ¥1. 282 We desire and pray yow that for our sake and 
contemplation ye will be friendly. .unto him, 1536 in Strype 
Beet. Mom. 4.1, App. xxvii. 185 Yee shal pray that Christ 
..at the contemplation of onr prayers, may take them to 
the fruition of his glory. : 

tb. Request, petition. Os. 

c1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Alon, xvii, Wich is hyghnes 
hath yeuen them at be contemplacion off ber maisters, and | 
ffor no reward off any serice pat thai haue done. 1461- 
83 Liber Niger Edw. /V in Ord. Roy. tlouseh, 19 By his 
lettres of contemplation to gette such benyfece. 1533-4 
Act 25 ffen, Vil/, c. r2 At the humble suite and contem- 
placion of his. .well beloued wife. 1536 /’¢¢étion in Strype 
eel. Mem. 1. xxxv. 256 If at your contemplation we can- 
not obtain grace of the said pension. 

G6. The action of taking into account, thinking 
of, or ree rding ; consideration, regard; view. 

1673 S. C. Art of Complaisance 73 Let fear of Calumny, 
move you to a little Complaisance to these, as the contem- 
plation of interest to others. 1763 Brackstonr Come, 1, 
129 Life .. begins itn contemplation of law as soon as an 
infant is able to stir in the mother’s womb. 1789 Bentuam 
Princ, Legisi, xvii. § 6 Any given punishment so as it does 
but come into contemplation, 3819 J. Marsuatt Const. 
Opin, (1839) 197 A corporation is an artificial being. .extsting 
ouly in contemplation of law. 

7. Prospect, expectation ; purpose, intention. Ji 
contemplation: in view (as a contingency looked 
for, or as an end aimed at). Cf. ConTEMPLATE 4. 

1659 Hammonp On Ps. xxii. 347 The Seventy Second 
I’salm was composed in contemplation of Solomon‘s suc- 
ceeding David. 1777 Jouxson Let. Mrs. Thrade 13 Aug., 
1 ding yesterday with the Corporation, aud talked against 
a workhouse which they have in contemlation—there's the 
word now, 1813 Sir R, Witson /’riv. Diary 11. 202 Daily 
informed of passing events, projects in contemplation, etc. 
1868 F. Hatt Zenares t5 Whey were never executed in 
contemplation of circumspect perusal. 

Conte'mplatist. Obsolesc. [f. L. contem- 
fldt- (see CONTEMPLATE) + -18T.] A person devoted 
to contemplation or ineditation ; a contemplator. 

1669 Wooanegan St. Teresa t. Pref. (1671) 35 She exhorts 
the highest Contemplatists, 1762 J. Gistenent® (title, 
The Contemplatist; a Night Piece. 1829 1. ‘Taytor Fw- 
thus, vili, 202 ‘To reconcile the contemplatist to the want of 
those enjoyments which are to be obtained only by toil. 
1836 Fraser's Mag. X\1H. 697 ‘The one individual self- 
contemplatist. 1856 R. A. Vaucnan A/ystics (1860) I. v1. 
vi, 222 ‘The contemplatist regards the kingdom of heaven as | 
internal, and sees in the history of souls a continual day of © 
judgment. 
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Contemplative (kyntemplitiv), a. (s.) [a. 
OF. contemplatif, -ive (12th ce. in Littré), ad. L. 
contemplativ-us, {. ppl. stem of contemplare to 
CoNTEMPLATE: see -IVE.] 

A. adj. (adv.) 

1. Given to or having the habit of contempla- 

tion; meditative, reflective, thoughtful. 


1340 Ayenb, 245 ‘ yefpe of wysdom..pet pe holy gost 
yetb to pe contemplatiue herte. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 21 
The which kyng deuoute & contemplatyf wythoute cure, 
1s0z Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. vii. 59 These 
deuoute and contemplatyf spyrytes, 1601 SHaxs. /wel. NV. 


| 1. v.23 This Letter wil make a contemplatiue Ideot of him. 


1625 Bacon ss. Atheism (Arb.) 337 The Contemplatiue 
Atheist is rare.. And yet they seeme to be more then the’ 
are, 1994 SuLuvan View Nat. I, Wow far beyond itself 
doth it plunge the contemplative mind] 1856 Masson £ss., 
Wordsw. 375 It is this tendency to relapse into a few 
favourite, and, as it were, constitutional trains of thought, 
that makes the contemplative character, 
tb. Speculative, theorizing. Ods. 

1657 Austen Frutt Trees 1. 6 Some who have taught this 
art..have been in it only contemplative men, having little or 
no experience in it. 1661 Hovie Spring of a ir Vref. (1682) 
3 Except by some able mathematicians and very few other 
contemplative men. 

2. Characterized by, of the nature of, or tending 


to contemplation. 

1430 Lyno. Venus-Mass in Lay Folks Mass-bk. 395 In 
my contemplatyff medytacions. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 2 
A werk wel contemplatyf for to liue wel. 1588 Sitaks. 
LLL. £.1.i. 14 Our Court shall be a little Achademe, Still 
and contemplative in Hiuing Art. 1667 Dennam Death of 
Cowley 75 Fix'd and contemplative their looks, Still turning 
over Nature's books. 1787 Ann Hitpiten Nose de Monton, 
HI. 14 To enjoy the delightfully contemplative prospect. 
1843 Soutnrv Doctor cxxvi. (1862) 317 The same sober, 
contemplative, deep feeling of the realities of religion. 1872 
Ruack Adv, Phaeton xxv. 350 Smoking a contemplative 
cigar under the clear starlight. 

3. Opposed to active, esp. in contemplative life, 
in the Middle Ages, a life given up to religiots 
contemplation and prayer, esf. that of the religious 
recluse ; so contemplative man, etc. In later use 
not confined to reltgious meditation. 

The theological use appears to come directly from St. 
Augustine De Crutt. Det viii, § 4; the contrast of actives and 
contemplativus is also in Seneca, and corresponds to the 
Aristotelian contrast of mpaxzixés and Sewpytixos which 
came down through Philo and the Greek Fathers. 

c1340 HhAamvotre Prose Tr, 22 Thou shalt medle the werkis 
of actife liffe with goostely werkis of live comtemplatyfe. 
1380 Wycur Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 383 It is seid comunli, pat 
pes two wymmen ben two lyves, actif and contemplatif; li 
first is Martha, and be tober Marie. 1388 — 7’s. Prol., Ihe 
lif of actif men, the spirituel beholding of contemplatif nen, 
c14go Castle Ud. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 2177 pis lyf 
contemplatyne pan Cuthbert in a pryue place began. /did, 
3404 In Farne contemplatyue, pe werld fra. 1581 Sianey 
Apel, Poetrie (Arb.) 41 ‘The Philosophers .. wrangling, 
whetler Vertue bee the chiefe, or the onely good; whether 
the contemplatiue, or the actine life doe excell. 1670 CLar- 
envon £ss. Tracts (1727) 187 Sixtus Quintus .. betook him- 
self to a contemplative life, that is, to the contemplation 
how he might come to be pope. 1823 D'Israrta Cur. Lit, 
(1858) ITE, 112 ‘Vhe active life of Rawleigh is not more re- 
warkable than his contemplative one. 1885 Catholic Dict. 
s.v., Protestants. .accuse contemplative orders of idleness. 

+ b. Theoretical, as payee to practical. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 100 We shall therefore, after our 
manner, joyn the Contemplative and Active Part together. 
1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. 4.6 Al Arts and Sciences 
(whether active or contemplative’. 

4. Contemplative of: contemplating : + a. medi- 
tating on; b. looking or gazing at; ¢. having in 
view, reckoning npon. 

14.. Urose Legends in Angha VILL 151 Contemplatif of 
gostlynesse. 1865 Dickens M/ut. Frit vi, They became 
contemplative of the mud. 1876 Miss Brappon 7. //ag- 
gard’s Daa, 1. 1 The fisherman, contemplative of that 
awful horizon. 1884 Law Times 14 June 113/1 ‘The words 
.-are plainly contemplative of a contingency..at an un- 
known and future period. 

+5. Used advb.= CONTEMPLATIVELY, Ods. 

1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge u. 1453 A monke there 
dwellyng coutemplatyue. 1582 MutcasteR Mositions xxxix, 
(1887) 203 Religion being vsed mostwhat coatemplative, and 
in nature of opinion. 

B. 50. 

1. A person devoted to religious meditation ; one 
who leads the ‘contemplative life’. 

@ 1340 Hampoce /'safter Prol. 4 Pe lyf of actyf men, be 
meditacioun of contemplatifs, ¢1380 Wycur Serm. Sel. 
Wks. I. 289 pis chirche shulde be maad of actyves and con- 
templatyves. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. ti. xx. § Bt Tenoch 
fe ie wns the first contemplative and walked with God. 
1799 J. Scorr Buhar.Danush Pref, 20 The sacred collar of 
the humble contemplative. 1864 Saf. Aev. 21 May, The 
lonely contemplative, haunting his solitudes. 

b. (See quot.) 

1658 Puitcirs, Contemplatives, certain Fryers of St. Mary 
Magdalens Order, who wear black upper garments, and 
white underneath [so in Corer. 161r]. 1730-6 in BaiLev 
(folio); and in mod. Dicts, 

+ 2. One who contemplates or considers anything. 
Obs, rare. 

arg Ken /fymnartuin Poct. Wks. 1721 11. 120 Silk. 
worms and Spiders, and a thousand kinds.. Work wonders 
by Contemplatives admir‘d. 

+3. Short for contemplative life. Obs. 

14.. Purif. Mariein Tundale’s Vrs. (1849) 135 The turtull 
by contemplatyffe For synne soroweth with waymentyng. 
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CONTEMPORANE. 


+4. i Matters relating to contemplation. Oés, 

1 Yourneur Fun. Poem Sir F. Vere Wks, 1878 1. 175 
All his tndustries (As well in actives as contemplatives), 

Contemplatively (kntemplitivli), adv. [f. 
prec. adj. + -ny °.) 

1. In a contemplative manner, in contemplation, 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr, u. (1495) 217 b/2 ‘The abbot 
Lucius beynge within a grete pytte and depe; where be 
helde him selfe contemplatyuely. 1g92 Warner 4/6. Ene. 
vil, xxxvii, (r612) 180 And so contemplatiucly heere I with 
contentment stay. 1860 W. Cottins Hom. White 1. 32 [He} 
nodded contemplatively at the boiled chicken, and said, 
“Yes, dear’. i . 

+ 2. Theoretically, as opposed to practically. Obs. 

1§52 Hutoet, Contemplatyuelye, tAcorice. 21631 Donne 
in Select, (1840) 34 And he loues himself. .contemplatiuely, 
by knowing as he is known, and practically, by louing, as 
he is loued, r6s6tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Und. § 516 Which 
perceiv HE and practically. a 

Contemplativeness (kgntemplitivnés). [f. 
as prec.+-NESS.] The quality of being contem- 
plative; meditativeness. 

1730-6 Par.ey (folio), Contenplativeness, addictedness to 
contemplation. 1825 Sir S. E. Baypces Recoll. lor. Trav. 
I. 242 A grave and rich contemplativeness. 1856 Masson 
Ess., Wordsw. 375 Contemplativeness .. does not so much 
imply the power of attaining or producing thought, as the 
power of brooding sentimentally over thought already at- 
tained. a 1853 Roprrtson Lect. ii. 172 The contemplative- 
ness of Hamlet, which Icts the moment of action pass, 

Contemplator (kpntémple'taz).  [a. L. con- 
demplator, agent-n. from contemplare. Cf. ¥. con- 
templateur (isthe. in Littré).] One who contem- 
plates. 

1. A beholder, a thoughtful observer. 

1658 Sir T. Browne ¢/ydrio¢t. 33 Severe contemplators 
observing these lasting reliques. 1873 Contemp, Rev. XX. 
352 A contemplator of nature, f J 

2, One who meditates upon, considers, or studies 


anything. Const. of (also t 07). 

1611 Cotcr., Contentplatenr,a contemplator, great thinker, 
serious beholder of matters, «1660 Hammonp Seri. xii. 
Whs. 1684 IV. 642 A contemplator of truth. 1793 Beppors 
Math, Evid. 121 This contemplator of beings universal. 
1869 J. H. Lupton Colet's Dionysius 117 A contemplator of 
heavenly things. . 2 

b. Without reference to a particular object: 
One given to or engaged in contemplation. 

1607 Warxincton Uft, Glass Ep. Ded. (1664) 3 Demo: 
critus .. ie out his own eyes, to become a continual 
Contemplator. 1683 E. Hooxer Pref, Epist. Pordage's 
Mystic Drv. 67 Subtilities of unconceivably profound Con- 
templators. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr, (1864) EX. x1v. iii. 106 
The mysticism of Hugo de St. Victor withdrew the Con- 
tenplator altogether from the outward to the inner world. 

73. A speculatér, a theorist. (Cf. ConTes- 
PLATIVE Ib.) Ods. 

1624 Cart. Smith Virginia ea There were many.. 
niecrely projecting, verball, aad idle contemplators. 1646 : 
Six T. Browne send, Ef, vi. xi. 332 The Platonick con- 
templators. 

sauce asc a, Obs. rare~', [ad. late ~ 
L. contemplitori-us, 1. contemplator: sce -ony,] 
Of or pertaining to contemplation, contemplative. 

1609 Armin /taé, Taylor Disjb, In this contemplatorie 
prate They past nway the night. 

+Contempla‘trix. O/s. rare—'. [a. L. fem. 
of contemplator.] A female contemplator. 

1655-60 Stancev /fist. (’hilos, (1701) 163/2 Plato calls 
Geometry the Contemplatrix of Planes. 

+ Conte‘mplature. O/s. [f. L. contemplit. 
ppl. stem + -unE, on L. type *contemplattira.) Con 
templation. 

1s80 Lyiv LupAucs (Arb.) 270 [It] may delight the con- 
ceiptes of the head, but it will destroye the contemplature 
of the heart. @1g9z Greene Orpharion (1599) 16 Acestes 
fell into n drowsie kind of contemplature. 

+ Conte'mple, v. Ods. Also 6 Se. contempil. 
[a. F. contemple-r, ad. L. contemplare, orig. de- 
ponent contempliri, to survey, observe, behold, 
consider, contemplate, f. con- + ¢emplun: “an open 
place for observation, marked out by the augur 
with his staff’ (sce Temvie).] ¢rans. To ContEem- 
PLATE ; to observe, consider, meditate upon. 

rsoz Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) tv. xxix. 
Contemple, and esmaruayll the grete and incomprena 
dyfference. ¢1532 Drewes /utrod. Fr. in Patsgr. or ‘ 
causes .. contenpled nnd consydered. 1549 Compl, Si 
vii, 70 Sche began to contempil the vidthrid barran feildis, 
1605 SYLVESTER Da Bartasni, ii. 1v. (1641) 135/1 So ravished 
oe rest contemple The Starry Arches of thy stately 

eimple, a. 

Hence + Conto-mpling (in Se. -ene) v/. sé. 

1549 Compt. Scot, vi. 46 The lang studie and contempler 
of the sternis. 

Contempne, obs. f. ConTreMy. 

+Conte'mporal, ¢z. Ods. [ad. L. contempo 
rél-ts (Tertullian) contemporary, f. cor- together 4 
tempus, tempor- time, temporalis belonging t 
time: cf. OF. contemporel.] = CONTEMPORARY. 

1637 Wotton in Xelig. Wotton. (1672) rog He was ¢ 
temporal with three Popes. 168: Burtuocce du A. 
meut (1684) 43 The Argument would hold as well agai 
ae as Contemporal Poligamy. 1730-6 in Baie 

folio). 

+ Conte‘mporane, -an, «. and sb. Os. 
L. contempordne-us contemporary (sec below) ; 
P. contemporain (16th c., Montaigne). 


CONTEMPORANEAN. 


In 18th c. sometimes erroneously made cotemporan, after 
cotemporary + see ContTEMVORARY.] 

A. adj. = CONTEMPORANEOUS. 

€1428 Wynroun Cro. 111. iii, 162 Gad pat tyme and Natan 
Prophctis ware contemporan ‘I'yll Dawie Kyng of Israel. 
Ibid. v. ix. 460 And scx Emperouris pan ‘To pai Papis con- 
temporane. 1571 Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1633) 76 marg., 
Learned men of Irish birth, contemporane with Fursceus. 

B. sé. A contemporary. 

1734 Nortu Exam. 1. iii. §92 (1740) 187 (1n] Lopes, that 
when ‘Times will bear it, some of the Cotemporans, faithful 
Hisiorians.. will suffer their Labours to come forth, 

+Contemporanean, @. and sd. Ols. [f. L. 
contemtpordne-us contemporary (see below) + -AN.] 

A. adj. = CONTEMPORANEOUS, CONTEMPORARY. 

1g60 Routanp Crt, Venus um. 754 Howbeit thay be con- 
temporaneane. 1651 Futcer Abef Rediv., Zuinglius 86 
Those who were his conteinporanean School-fellowes, 

B. sé. A contemporary. 

1651 Furier Abel Redtv., Bucer 159 The fame of Bucer 
and hard fortune of his painfull contemporaneans came 
into England. * ED 

Contemporaneity (kfnte-mporin7iti). Also 
ervon.cot-. [f. next+-1ry. Cf. mod.F. contem- 

poranétité.| =CONTEMPORANEOUSNESS, 

1772 Hurp Serm. Wks. 1811 V. 281 note, Inserted .. to 
show the contemporaneity of the two last and principal 

arts. 
Rote seen words, dictated by the master, written with mili- 
tary eotemporancity on the goo slates, 1872 ALrorp Gov. 
& Hod. 289 Its contemporaneity with the events. | 

Contemporaneous (kfnte-mpéréinéds), a. 
Also erronz. cot-. [f. L. contenrporane-us eontcm- 
porary (f. con- together + fempus, fempor- time ; 
cf. late L. temforaneus timely) + -0us.] 

1. Belonging to the same time or period ; existing 
or oecurring at the same time. Const. wtf. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Contemporancous, Contemporary, 
Contemporal, that is in one and the same time or age. 
1730-6 Baier (folio), Contemporancons, living both at the 
same time, or in the same age. [Not in Jonson 1755.] 
1788 I. Lyons Fluxions Pref. 6, I..consider the Ratio of 
the Fluxions as the same as that of the contemporancots 
Increments. 1843 J. H. Newman Afiracles 139 Strictly 
contemporaneous testimony. 185§ BaprN PowrLt ss. 121 
Instances where the phenomena are cotemporaneous. 1861 

Gosenen For. Exch. 114 The high rate of interest, which 
is generally contemporancous with a drain of specie. 

b. Covering the same space of time. 

1857 H, Reep Leet. Eng. Pocts iii. 82 The history of Eng- 
lish poetry is contemporaneous with that of the language. 

2. Originated at the same time or during the 
same historical or geological period; of the same 
age. 

1833 Lye. Princ. Geol. 11%. p. xiii, Volcanic rocks con- 
temporancous with the sedimentary strata of three of the 
above periods. 1863 — Antiz. Afan 15 Tumuli of the stone 
period believed to be contemporaneous with the mounds. 
1874 Parker Goth. Archtt. 1. iii. 80 Plain groined vaults 
without ribs. contemporaneous with the barrel vaults. 


Contempora‘neously, adv. [f. prec. +-Lx¥2.] 
At or during the same time. 

1816 G. S. Faner Orig. Pagan Idol, 11. 548 Their power 
was broken in the Red Sea contemporaneously with the 
exodus of Israel. 1872 W.S. Symonps Ace. Rocks viii. 270 
A contemporaneously bedded trap. 

Contempora’neousness. Also erro. cot-. 
[f. as prec. +-nEss.] The state or fact of being 
contemporaneous. 

1808 Soutney Leff. (1856) Il. 109 Cousinship implies 
contemporaneousness. 1860 Pusgy Afin., Proph. 594 It is 
not any objection to the contemporaneousness of Malachi 
and Nehemiah, that, ete. 

+ Conte‘mporant, a. Os. vare—'. [ad. L. 
*contempordnt-em, pr. pple. of contemporare: sce 
CONTEMPORATE.] Contemporary. 

1675 R. Vaucnan Cofnage 21 In France..King John, who 
was contemporant with Edward the Third. ° 

+Conte’mporany, a.and sd. Obs. rave. [ad. 
1, contentporane-us + sce CONTEMPORANE.] =CON- 


TEMPORARY. 
1432-g0 tr. Hiedenu (Rolls) V. 303 The eontemporanyes of 
whom [Seynte Patrikke]. 1721 tn Batey as ads. 
Conte’mporariness. 7a7e. [f. next + -NESS.] 
The state or fact of being contemporary. 
e 


31642 Howe For. Trav. (Arb.) 23 The .. regular succes: 
sion and contemporarinesse of Princes. 

Contemporary (kgntemporiri), a. and sé. 
Also 8. 7-9 co-temporary, cotemporary. [ad. 
L. type *contempordri-us, f. con- together + cemepus, 
tempor- time, fentpordarius of or belonging to time ; 
the aetual formations in L. were contemporalis and 
contemporaneus (see above). 

Contemporary is the original form, and that approved by 
Latin analogies; cf. the preceding and following words. 
But the variant co-femporary was used by some in the 
wth e., and though characterized by Bentley as ‘a down- 
right barbarism’, it became so prevalent after ¢1725, as 
almost to expel contemporary from use. Towards the end of 
the 18th e., the latter rapidly recovered its ground, and cofem- 
éorary is now used by comparatively few. It has been de- 
fended on the ground that it is a purely English formation, 
like co-divine, co-glorions (see Co- 2); but this is a mere 
fancy peated by mechanically dividing the word, without 
regard either to its history or toits meaning. Historically, 
contemporary is a substitute for contemporal and conten 
porane (either of which might well have been retained in- 
stead); in signification, co-temporary would analogically 
mean ‘uuitedly, conjointly, or equally temporary’, whereas 


1812 W. Tavior in Afonthly Mag. XX XI111. 239, 1° 
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contemporary has no affinity with the English sense ol 

‘temporary’, and no conncxion with that word except that 

both are derivatives of L. tempus and its adj. temporarins. | 
A. adj. 

1. Belonging to the same time, age, or period ; 
living, existing, or occurring together in time. 

16ss Futter CA. //ést. 11. ii. § 80 After King Oswald his 
Death, four Christian contemporary Kings flourished in 
England. 1711 Appison Sfecé. No. 101 p 4 ‘The Passions 
and Prejudices of a contemporary Author. 1828 D'Israria 
Chas. /, 1. Pref. 7 Immense archives of contemporary docn- 
ments. 1844 Ruskin J/od. Paint. (ed. 2) 1. Pref. rq Ile .. 
who would maintain the cause of contempomiry excelleuce 
against that of elder time. 1874 Green Short fist. vii. § 7. 
416 There arc allusions in plenty to contemporary events. 

b. Const. with. 

1631 Werver Anc. Fun, Alo. 226 An Author contempo- 
rarie with this Archbishop. 1642 lloweue for. Trav, (Arb.) 
23 Commines, who was contemporary with Machiavil. 
1790 Parey //ore Pant. Rom, ti. 16 Either contemporary 
with that or prior jo it. 1845 M. Pattison #ss. (1889) 1. 1 
Writers contemporary with the events they write of. 

+c. Const. fo, unto. Obs. 

@ 1641 Br. Mounracu dets § Jon. (1642) 179 Cumiva was 
contemporary to the warre of ‘Troy, 1646 Sir ‘T. Beowse 
Psend. Ef. v. xii. 251 Galen who was contemporary nnto 
Plutarch. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended 39 Clisthenes, 
Alcmwon and Eurolicus.. were contemporary to Phidon. 
1750 WarBURTON Julian 1. iii, Ile was not only contcinpo- 
rary to the fact, bul, etc. 

B. cotemporary. 

1662 Srunuincre. Orig. Sacr. 1. v. § 8 Sesac King of Aégypt, 
eo-temporary with Rhchoboam. 1698 Boyne Seutles’s 
Dissert, Exam. 167 Allowing then that Solon and ‘lhespis 
were Cotemporary. [1699 Bunrtry /’4a/, Pref. 80, 1 would 
rather use. these [words] Jhan that single word of the lis- 
aminer's Cotemforary, which is a downright Larbarisin.| 
1736 Butter Anad. un. vii. (1874) 252 Events cotemporary 
with the miracles. .or subsequent to them. 1759 Kontrrson 
flist. Scot. (1817) 1. 384 Cotemporary writers. 1762 Gent? 
Mag, 102 We a en nicet with the word cofeutpforary. The 
word should always be spelled contemporary. «a1789 
Burnry /fist. Avs. (cd. 2) W1.i.8 so¢e, Prucdentius a Chris- 
tian poct, cotemporary with Theodosius. 1824 lL. Murray 
Eng. Gram, (ed. 5) 1. 534, 1 prefer contemporary to co- 
temporary. 1828 Wester, Contemforary..Vor the sake 
of casicr pronunciation and a more agreeable sound, the 
word is often changed to cotemforary ..the preferable 
word, 1861 Max MUtter Se. Lang. Ser. i. (1864) 138 Sup- 
ported by cotemporary scholars, 

2. llaving existed or lived from the same date, 
equal in age, eoeval. 

a1667 Cownry Clandian'’s Old Man of V2 A neigh. 
bouring Wood born with himself he sees, And loves his old 
contemporary Trees, 1673 [R. Leicit] 7ransp. Reh. 42 
Making Light contemporary with it’s Creator. 1794 Sub: 
LIvAN Vrevw Nat. 1. 315 The water is as ancient as the 
earth, and contemporary with it. 

B._ 1879 M. Pariison Aside 3 John Milton was born, 
gth Dec., 1608, being thts exactly cotemporary with Lord 
Clarendon, 

3. Occurring at the same moment of time, or 
during the same period; oeeupying the same 
definite period ; contemporaneons, simultaneous. 

1656 tr. //obbes’ Elen, Philos. 1839) 149 All the parts of 
them [2 e. lines] which are contemporary, that is, which are 
described in the same time. 1665-6 /'h7t. Z'rans. 1. 271 
Not that by the Moons motion about its Axis the Earth 
should be carried by a contemporary Period. 1806 Hutrox 
Course Math, 11,290 Contemporary Fluents, or Contempo- 
rary Fluxions, are such as flow together, or for the same time. 

B. 1794 G. Apams Nat. & Aap. Philos. WL xxxi, 279 
The number of cotemporary turns of a wheel and pinion 
are reciprocally proportional to their number of teeth. 1799 
Vince Elem. Astron, xv. (1810) 125 The cotemporary varia- 
tions of these angles, 

B. st. One who lives at the same time with 
another or others. 

(In this sense Harrison, Descr. Britain, 1577, used ‘Syn- 
chron? or tie fellows’) 

1646 W. Price Alas Deling. 9 Their spirits, contempo- 
raries to S. Austine. 1670 WALTON Lives tv. 319 Their being 
contemporaries in Cambridge. 1700 Dryven /adles Pref. 
(Globe) 494 From Chaucer I was led to think on Boceace, who 
was..his contemporary. 1751 Jounson Ramdbler No. 145 
p11 More acquainted with his contemporaries than with 
Rt generations, 1847 Emerson Kepr. Alen, Uses Gt. Men 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 284 Men resemble their contemporaries, even 
more than their progenitors. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed, 2) V. 3 
The comic poet Alexis, a younger Conte borat, of Plato. 

B. a1635 Naunton /ragm. Reg, (1641) 28 My Lord of 
Leicester and Burleigh, both his Oger aties fed. 1653, 
Con-] and Familiars. 1657 P. evuin Accel. Vind. 1. iv. 168 
Now Bel and Serug were Cotemporaries. 1667 Sprat Hist. 
Royal Soc.81 (T.) oh cotemporaries, who only follow mde 
and untaught nature. 1678 R. L’Estrance Seneca’s for 
(2702) 418 He and I were Cotemporaries, 1728 Morcan 
Algiers II. iii. 247 One of his own Country Princes, and his 
Cotemporary. 1751 Jouxson Rambler No. 167 ?8 The 
hopes and fears of our eotemporaries, 1846 Mice Logic in. 
xiii, §7 As novel as the law of gravitation appeared to the 
eotemporaries of Newton. 1 M. Patnson Ailton 1 A 
cotemporary of Milton, John Aubrey, | ; : 

b. Used by a journal or periodical in referring 
to others published at the same time. 

[1837 Diekens Pickwick li. 548 Does our fiendish contem- 
porary wince ?] mae Spectator 25 Dec. 1517 We quote from 
our contemporary the Vatican the following remarkable 
statement. 

ec. A person of the same age as another. 

1742 Gray Let, in Poets (1775) 152, I shall see Mr. * * 
and his Wife, nay, and his Child too. .Is it not odd to con- 
sider one's Contemporaries in the grave light of Husband 
and Father? 1880 Mrs. L. B. Wateorp Troxdlesonte Dan. 
I. ix. 179 Even Alice and Kate must not look upon him 
quite as though he were a contemporary. 


CONTEMPT. 


+ Conte‘mporate, v. Obs. [f. L. content porat. 
ppl. stem of contemporére (Yertullian) to be con- 
temporary, f. con- together + fempus, fempor- lime.} 
intr. ‘To agree in point of time ; to synchronize. 

21638 Men H7ks, (1677) 582 All the Visions contempo. 
rating with Babylon's times. — Hs. (1672) 599 Ergo, being 
equal times they must needs begin together, and so con- 
temporate throughout. 1680 H. Morr A focal, Apoc. 269 
Though the Womans travail, and the fight of the Dragon 
with Michael do coatemporale. 

+ Conte:mpora‘tion. 0¢s. [f. prec] ‘The 
fact of contemporating ; synchronisin. 

21638 Ment W's. (1672) 590 Proof of the Contemporation 
of the ‘Iwo Courts. ‘| 

Contemporate, -ation: sce CoNTEMPER-. 

+ Contemporrianism, Ofs.-° 

1686 Brount Glossogr., Contemporianism, the being at 
one and the same tine; coenistency, 

+ Conte-mporist. O%s. rare. 
see -INT.] = Caxtremponary sd, 

@ 1641 Bre. Mountacu sicts & Alou. 233 ‘Vhis Nicolas ol 
Damasco, . was contemporist with Herod. 

Contemporize (ksue'mporaiz), v. Rarely in 
9 cot-. [fas L. contempor-dre (sce CONTEMPORATE. 
+-14E.] 

1. trans, To make contemporary; to eause lo 
synchronize or agree in time. Const. wv¢h, 
T unio. 

1646 Sin T. Browse Msend. AA. t. xi 44 Vhe indifferencic 
of their existences contemporised imto our actions, admits 
a farther consideration, 1669 Wortancr Sysé. i Ni 
$1 (1681) 308 Be sure to Quadrate or Contemporize your 
observations ..with the season of the year. 1861 f). UL. 
latcu Anglo. Sav. Sagas 4‘Vhe process is inconceivable by 
which the great Attila of history could be cotemporizet 
with  Flermanaric arf Lownne stateng uy Bas. Ser u. 
258 Mr. Carlyle has this power of contemporizing himsclt 
with bygone times. ; ; 

2. intr. Yo fall at the same time ; to synchronize 

1664 TT. Mone Aéyst. Jatiz. 351 ‘Their fallitling that con- 
temporizes with the first six trumpets. 1681 - A.A, Jaw. 
Vi. 209 Which tidings. .may very well contempurize with the 
sixth Vial. 

Contempt kyntemt), sd. [ad. L. coutem/t-us 
(ze stem) scorn, f. confempi- ppl. stem of contemncre 
to Contemn. Cf OF. contemps (mépris’ (1346 
in Godef.), contempt (Cotgro, whieh was possibly 
the iinmediate source.] 

1. The action of contemning or despising ; the 
holding or treating as of little aecount, or as vile 
and worthless; the mental attitude in which a 
thing is so considered. «at first applied to the 
aetion, in modern use almost exclusively to the 
mental attitude or feeling.) Const. of, for; phrase 
tn contempl of. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 217 He toke upon him alle thinge 
Of malice and of tirannie In contempte of regalie. «@ 1400 
Cou, Alyst. 83 Contempt of veyn glory. 1526 Pier. Ler/. 
(1531) 16.b, Conctynge .. the goodes of this worlde, to the 
contempte and despysynge of grace. 1581 Marprck JA. of 
Notes 249 Contempt consisteth chiefelie in three Ihings: 
for either wee contemme onclie in minde. -or lastlic when we 
adde words or deedes. 1605 Snaks. Lear u. iii 8 ‘he 
basest..shape That ener penury in contempt of man Brought 
neere to beast. 1611 Brol.e “esther i. 18 ‘Vhns shall there 
arise too much contempt [Coverna.e despytefulnes] and 
wrath. 1614 Br. Hate Aledit. & Vows ui. § 18 72 Wee 
are soon cloyed .. and have contempt bred in us throngh 
familiaritie. @ 1679 Horners Rée?, 1,11. 46 Comlempt, is when 
aman thinks another of little worth in comparison to bimself. 
1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 148 P1 New livils arise every Day 
..in contempt of my Reproofs. 1732 Burnerey Adipar 
§ 4 An outward contempt of what the public estecmeth 
sacred. 1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 21 This flimsy 
hypocrisy.. inspired Gregory with a contempt which he 
could not dissemble. 1872 Darwin Amotions xi. 254 Ex. 
treme contempt, or, as it is often called, loathing contenipt, 
hardly differs from disgust. 7 

+b. (with @ and £4) Oés. cxeept as in 4b. 

1874 Wintoirr Def Aunsw. ii, Wks. 1851 I. 284, 1 be- 
secch God forgive you your outrageous contempts. ¢ 1665 
Mars. Hutcuinson Men. Col, /utchinson (1846) 34 All the 
contempts they conld east at him were their shame not Its. 
1733 Westy Hk, (1872) VII. 486 Our sins are so many 
contempts of this highest expression of his love. 


2. The condition of being contemned or despised ; 
dishonour, disgraee ; esp. in fo have, hold in, bring, 


fall into, contempt. 

€1450 Castle Hd. ee S#, Cuthd, (Surtees) 3711 My tech- 
ing efiir my dissese Sall no3t be had in contempt. 15s0 
Bane Sel. Wks. (1849) 259 Having his verity in much more 
contempt than afore. 1860 Bisie (Genev.) /sa. xxiii. 9 To 
bring to contempt [1611 into contempt] all them that_be 
glorious in the earth. x Snaks. Rich. /1/,1. iti. 80 My 
selfe disgrac’d, and the Nobilitie Held in contempt. ¢ 2645 
Tlowets, Left. (2650) I. 473 She may be said to have.. fallen 
to stich a contempt that she dares scarce show her face. 
1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville 1, 219, 1 and my people 
ai gees the coe you are bringing upon yourselves, 
1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) III. 189 He would like to bring 
military glory into contempt. hi 

+3. = Object of contempt. Ods. (Cf. similar 
use of joy, delight, aversion, etc.). 

2611 isis Gen. xxxviti. 23 And Iudah said, Let her take 
it to her, lest we bee shamed [~arg. become a contempt} 
1746 W. Horstev Food (1748) 1. 101 The Companion of 
every Scoundrel, and the Contempt of every reasonahle 
Creature breathing. ¢1832 Benpors Poems, Alurderer’s 
Hauntcd Couch, Thou shalt not dare to break All men’s 
contempt, thy life, for fcar of worse. 
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CONTEMPT. 


4. Law. Disobedicnec or open disrespect to the 
authority or lawful commands of the sovereign, 
the privileges of the Houses of Parliament or 
other legislatlve body; and, es. action of any kind 
that interferes with the proper administration of 
justice by the various courts of law; in this cou- 
nexion called more fully Contempi of Court. [OF. 
contemnement de justice.] 

Contempt of court includes any disobedience to the rules, 
orders, or process of a court, whether committed by an in- 
ferior court, by the servants of the court or officers of the 
law, or by strangers, and any disrespect or indignity offered 
tothe judges in their judicial capacity within or without the 
court. 

(1552 Huvoer, Conteuple..pro é€ agaynste the lawe.] 
t6ar Kusixnc Debates Ho, Lords (Camden 48 Vf he had 
spoaken anything which doth touch the Kinge in his 
honour .. Arundell. Difference betwene contempt and 
treason. 1625 in Rymer Fadera XVII). 144/1 Such further 
Paynes, Penalties, and Imprisonments, as .. can or may be 
inflicted upon them for their Contempt and Breach of Our 
royall Commandment in this Behalfe. 1837 Dickens Pick. 
xxv, ‘Mr. Jinks,’ said the magistrate, ‘IT shall commit that 
man for contempt.’ 2866 Crump Aavking iii. 82 An order 
restraining bankers from parting with money .. must be 
obeyed at the risk of being committed for contempt of court. 

b. (with a and f/.) An act of sueh disregard or 
disobedience. 

tat Evsinc Debales {f0, Lords (Camden) 78 The ques- 
tion whether Yelverton be not fytt to be censured of a greate 
comiempt. a 1626 Bacon Mar. & Uses Com. Lary (1636) § 
Contempts against the crowne, public annoyances against 
the people. 1722 Sewer //ist. Quakers (1795) 1. 1v. 352 Im- 
prisoned upon contempts (as the not putting off hats before 
the magistrates was called). 1768 I31.ackstoxe Cour. LT. 
287 Not having obeyed the original summons, he had shewn 
aconlempt of the court. 12862 Brovamam Srtt. Const. xvii. 
256 Both Tlouses claim to visit with severe punishment what 
are called contempts or breaches of their privileges. 

c. Jn contempl: in the position of having com- 
mitted contempt, and not having purged himself. 

1768 Brackstoxne Comet. WL. 443 If the defendant, on 
service of the snbpoena, does not appear..he is then said 
to be in contempt. 1766 Entick Loudon 1V. 265 It is a 
general court for debtors, and such as are in contempt of 
the Courts of Chancery and Common-pleas. 1845 STEFIEN 
‘Laws Eng. 1. 177 note, On continuing to make default 
after having been ordered by the court to pay..he will be 
In contempt. 

tConte-mpt, v. Obs. [f. L. contempt- ppl. 
stem of contemncére to CONTEMN.] LBy-form of 
CoNnTEMN. 

¢rssz Br. Garptxer in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 146 V1. 208, I 
wylbe ware to geve any ian cause to contemple me. 1567 
Triall Treas. (1850) 3t Vou do not contempte the simple 
and poore. 1822 Soutury Left. (1856) 111. 356, I regretted 
we the Swedes and Danes should so much ‘contempt * each 
other, 


+ Conte'mpt, fa. pple. Obs. [ad. L. contempt: 
zs.) Contemned. 1579 [see CoNTEMN 7. 2]. 

Contempt, obs. form of ConTENT v. 

+Contemptedly, a/v. Obs. are—'. With 
contempt, eontemptuously. 


1653 11. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Tram. xxv. 97 They contemp- 
tedly threw their bones to the ground, 

+ Conte‘mptful, ¢. Ods. [f. Contempt sé. + 
-Fut.] 

1. Full of contempt, contemptuous. 

1604 Drayton Owls 683 Who in this time contemptfull 
Greatnesse late Scornd and disgrac’d. a@ 1641 Bp. Moun- 
TaGu Acts & Mon. (1642) 285 One oncly..charged him with 
some contemptfull words uttered against Herod, 1683 D. 
A. Art Converse 28 Not so much to overawe them by a con- 
temptful expression, as by a convincing reason. | 

2. Worthy of contempt; contemptible. (Cf. zs 


graceful.) 

1613 G. Cuapman Xev, Pussy D' Amd. 1. Dram. Wks. 
(1873) II. 213 The Stage and Aciors are not so contemptfull, 
As euery innouating Puritane..Would haue the world 
imagine. 1627-77 Frititam Aesolves 1. xx. (1677) 36 Nause- 
ous and contemptful, 

Contemptibility (kgnte:mrttbiliti). [ad L. 
contemplibililas, f. contemplibil-ts > see -1TY.] 

1. The quality or faet of being contemptible ; 
eontcmptibleness ; an instance of this. 

1613 Srren //ist, Gt. Brit. 1x, xi. (1632) 668 The contemp- 
tibility and vanity of this effeminate argument. 1793 Burns 
Let. to G. Thomson July, The old ballad .. is silly, to con- 
temptibility. 1818 Cotrrince in Reet. (1836) 1. 140 In the 
voyages to Lilet and Brobdingnag he displays the little- 
ness and moral contemptibility of human nature. 1873 
Masson Druneat. of Hawtlt, vii, 138 How full of .. de- 
gradations, shames, contemptibilities, and meannesses. 

+2. Contemptuousness. Oés. 

1794 J. Wittiams [A. Pasquin] Cad. Misc. Ded. 7 The 
contemptihility and malignancy of the Reviewers can do 
but a small injury to any author of merit. ‘ 

Contemptible (kgnte'm?tib’l), a. Le! (post- 
el.) L. contemptibil-is, £. conlempt- Pp . stem of 
contemneére; see -BLE, Cf. F. conlempitble (16th c.).] 

1. To be despiscd or held in contempt; worthy 
only of contempt ; Sl el 

1383 Wycuir Odad. i. 2 Thou art ful myche contemptible, 
or worthi to be dispisid. 1382 — 1 Cor. vi. 4 Ordeyne 3e 
tho contemptyble men, or of litil reputacioun..for to deme. 
tsor Suans. 1 /fen. V1, 1, ii. 75 Heauen and our Lady 
gracious hath it pleas'd To shine on my contemptible estate, 
1664 Powrr Erp. Philos. 1.1 So small and contemptible an 
Animal [the Flea]. 1718 freethinker No. 59. 29 Let him 
live, till he grows Contemptible even lo Himself. 2775 
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Jonnson Tax. xo Tyr. 30 Thnse not inconsiderable for 
number, nor contemptible for knowledge. 1874 DLackie 
Self-cult.75 There are few things in social life more con: 
bey ji than a rich man who stands upon his riches. 

+ 2. Exhibiting or expressing eontempt; full of 
contempt. Ods. in educated usc. 

(Chiefly used to qualify opinion, idea, and the like; cf. ‘to 
have a poor or dow opinion of any one ’.) 

1594 Quest. Profit. Concernings 23a, The same easie and 
contemptible opinion he held of all creatures; the like also 
he did of God himselfe. 1399 Suaxs. Afuch Ado u. iii. 187 
‘Tis very possible hee'l scorne it, for the man..hath a con- 
temptible spirit. 1697 Cotuier Ass. Mor. Subj. 1. (1709) 188 
‘fo entertain a contemptible Opinion of any Person, cramps 
his Power. 1762 Gispon Afisc. Wks. (1814) V. 286 The con- 
ee idea 1 always entertained of Cellarius. 1816 
G.S. Faser Orig. nee Tdol. 1, 64 [It] gives one such a 
thoroughly contemptible idea of the manhood of all the 
other descendants of Noah. 

+ 3. absol. A contemptible objcet. Obs. 

1654 Wiuittock Zovtemia 11 We bestow wonder on Con: 
temptibles, and value Toyes. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa 
(1811) I. 222 And the poor contemptible she calls her sister. 

Contemptibleness (kJntemrtib’Inés).  [f. 
pree. +-NEss.] The quality of being contemptible; 
eontemptibility. 

31574 Winteirt Def, Annusw. 443 (R.) The contemptible- 
nesse of the place, dothe oftentimes brig contempt to the 
person. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety v. 2 29 The contemptible- 
ness of those baits wherewith he allures us, 1736 Hervey 
Mem. 1, 52 He did not seem to feel the ridicule or the con- 
temptibleness of his situation. 1822 Coterince Lett. Con: 
vers. V1. "9 The unspeakable contemptibleness of this 
gentlemanly counterfeit of it ]true honour]. 

Contemptibly (kgntemtibli), adv. [f. as 
pree. + -LY2,] 

1. In a contemptible manner; in a manner de- 
serving contempt ; despieably. 2 

158t Sipxey @lpol. Poctrie (Arb.) 45 Nothing can more 
open his eyes, then to see his owne actions contemptibly set 
forth. 1667 Mittos ?. £. vii, 374 They also know, And 
reason not contemptibly. aabts Foster in Life & Corr. 
(1846) Lars A eee little being. 1881 SeELey in 
Macm, Mag. XLV. 45 Looked at so, receut history might 
well appear quite contemptibly easy. 

+ 2. With eontempt; contemptuously. Ods. 

e175 Furke Confut. Doctr. Purgatory (1577) 25 Dare 
you terme it contemptibly a couch for delicate persons ease ? 
1714 Swit Pres. State Affairs Wks, 1755 11. 1.215 Ie was 
treated contemptibly enough by the young princes of France. 
1796 Br. Watson Afol. Bible 191 You cannot think more 
contemptibly of these gentry. 1827 HALLAM Const, [1ést. 
(1842) I. 293 The French’ambassadors .. thought most con- 
temptibly of the king. ; 

+Conte‘mption. 0s. Chiefly Sc. Also 
-cyon, -cion, -oioun, -tioun. [ad. L. contempiion- 
em, n. of action from conlemncre to CoNTEMN.] 
The action of eontemning; contempt; an act of 
eontemning or contempt. 

1488 Acta Dow, Conctlté 116 (Jam.) Quhill thai be puinist 
for thair contempcioun. 1g02 Ord, Crysten Men (Wide W. 
1506) 1v. xxx. 347 Of whome comen contempcyons, rancures, 
hates. 1534 Witinton Tudlycs Offices i. (1540) 165 Whiche 
force is a contempcion of payues and labours. 1552 Asp. 
TlAmitton Catech, (1884) 58 Quhilk .. hais na trew lufe of 
God bot rather contemptioun. @1572 Knox flist. Ke/. 
Wks. 1846 I. 44 Accused secoundarly, Of contemptioun of 
the sacramentis. | 

Contemptious (Caxton), obs. f. Contentious. 

+Conte‘mptor. Obs. rare—'. [a. L. conlemptor, 
agent-n. from conlemncre to ConTemMN. Cf. F. 
contempteur (16th c., Calvin).) A eontemnuer. 


1§89 FrckNaM in eee Ref. 1. App. ix. 26 The 
servants contemptors of their masters commandments. 


Contemptuons (kpntemtiz,as), a. Also 7 
-tious. id L. contempin-s CONTEMPT + -OU8. 
(There may have been a mod.L, *contenipludsts.)] 
1. Showing contempt (said of persons, their 
conduct and aets); full of contempt; disdainful, 


scornful, insolent. 

1595 Suaks. John 1. i. 384 The flintie ribbes of this con- 
temptuous Citie. 1667 Mitton /’, Z. 1v. 885 Satan with 
contemptuous brow. 1692 W. Lowi Vind, fusp. O. & N. 
Test, (1699) C iij a, Resolved in a Contemptious manner to 
shut their Eyes ngainst the.. Light. 1793 Beopors A/a?té. 
Evid.128 Mr. Heyne speaks in the most contemptuons terms 
of Th 1859 Geo. Eviot A. Bede g An air of contemptuous 
indifference. 1879 E. Garrett ffouse by Works IL. 19 
Sometimes she was hard and cold and contemptuous. 

b. Const. of 

1865 Mite Exam. Ffatméilion 248 We know how contempt: 
uous he is of Brown, 1874 Green Short fis/. iii, § 5. 140 
Men..contemptuous of the principles of English govern- 
ment. 

+ 2. Sctting legal authority at defiance; contemn- 
ing law and public order. Ods. 

1529 [see Contemptuouscy b]. 1547 recta. in Strype 
Eccl, Mem, WW. App. C. 20 In the execution of justice and 
punishment! of al such contemptnous offenders. 1593 Aétes 
& Mon. Ch. Durh, (Surtces) 24 Defaced by some lewde and 
contemptuous wicked persons. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1657/3 
Your Declaration, dated the eighth of April last ; which very 
observably allayed the contemptuous contagion that began 
to reinfect the credulous and unstable. 

+3. Exciting or worthy of contempt; contempt- 


ible, despteable. Obs. 


1549 Cnat.oner Erasm. ou Folly Kiva, A kynde of men” 


most miserable, most slavelike, and most contemptuous. 
1595 Suaks. 2 fen. V1, 1, iii. 86 Contemptuous base borne 

allot as she is. 12650 Baxter Satets' KR. in. xiii. (1662) 
§28 Cast them off as contemptuous Swine. 1796 Mrs. 
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Parsons Myst. Waruing 111, 169 Fragments like these 
were to him contemptuous ruins. 

Conte-mptuously, adv. [f. prec. + -t¥2.] 
In a contemptuous manner; with contempt or 
scorn ; scornfully, disdaiufally. 

1591 Horsey 7rav. (Hakluyt Soc.) App. 343 The presents 
.. Wear .. retourned to mee, and very contemptuouslie cast 
down beefore mee. 1611 Biste Ps. xxxi, 18 Lying lippes. . 
which speake grieuous oe .. contemptuously against the 
righteous. 2 Conver Ess. Mor. Subj. 1. (1709) 92 To 
Check an insolent Humour in others, who behave them- 
selves Contemptuously towards us. 1 Avam SsitH 
W.N.LA, x. pt. 2. 133 How contemptuously soever they may 
affect to speak. 1856 Frovor ffist. Zug. (1858) 1. itt. 268 
Contemptuously indifferent to justice. 

+b. With contempt or disregard of law and 


authority. Ods. 

1529 Act 21 Hen. VIII, 216 §11 The said Strangers 
Artificers .. cease not contemptuously .. to abuse the said 
Statutes, 1688 Acé: Wil. & AL, c. 18 $18 If any .. Per- 
sons do.. maliciously or contemptuously come into any 
Cathedral or Parish Church, Chapel, or other Congfegation 
permitied by this Act, and disquiet or disturb the same. 
1800 Appison Amer. Law Kep. 267 Indicted for .. con- 
temptuously tearing down and conteimptuously refusing to 
replace, an advertisement set up by the commissioners. 


Conte:mptuousness. [f. as pree. + -NEss.] 
The quality of being contemptuous; scornfulness, 
disdainfulness. 

1 G. Cin Il. More Diz. Dial. Pref. (1713) 4 A due 
and becoming Contemptuousness. 1752 Jounson Rambler 
No. 206 ? 12 Sometimes. .the insolence of wealth breaks into 
contemptuousness. 1837-9 Hartam //ést. Zit. (1847) III. 
266 His language is that of asperity and contemptuousness, 

Conten, obs. Sc. form of Contain. 

Contenance, -aunce, obs. ff. COUNTENANCE, 

+ Contence. Oés. rare—'. [eorruption of con- 
tents: ef. Accipence.] A table of eontents. 

1633 J. Done tr. Aristeas' Hist. Septuagint Avjb, The 
Elenchus, or Contence of the Following Booke, 

Contend (kgntend), v. Pa. t. contended; also 
6-7 content. [ad. L. contend-ce (or its OF. repr. 
contend-re (12th c. and in Cotgr. 1611), f. con- 
+ tend-Ye to stretch, strain, strive: see TEND v.] 

+1. ‘ntr. To strive earnestly; to make vigorous 


efforts ; to endeavour, to struggle. Ods. 

tstq4 Barctay Cyt, & Ufplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 4 Eche 
one contendeth .. With fote or with hande the bladder for 
to smyte. 1526 Pélgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 74 Whan it 
is perfyte it euer contendeth and laboureth to be loue. 1598 
Bacon Sacr. Medit. x. (Arb.) 123 There is no heresie which 
would contende more to spread and multiply. 1658-9 Bur- 
ton's Diary (1828) 1V. 42, I have contended to bring in 
honest men and..they have not proved asI expected. 1737 
Swirt Gulliver 1. iii, Contending 10 excel themselves and 
their fellows. ¢1820S. Rocers /taly, Metllerie 55 Children 
«contend lo use ‘The cross-bow of their fathers. . 

2. To strive in opposition ; to engage in confliet 
or strife; to fight. Const. with, agains! (an 


opponent), for, about (an object). 

1529 More Dyadoge 1. Wks. 125/1 If thei would wt wagers 
contende &striue therin. 1530 Parscr. 496/1. I wyll never 
contende with my superyour nor stryve with my felowe. 
1607 Suaxs. Cor, wv. v. 119 In Ambitious strength, I did 
Contend against thy Valour. 1783-6 Watson /’Arlip [17 
(1839) 61 No army. .could be able to contend alone with the 
English forces, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 36 A cause 
for which they are ready to contend to their life's end. 

b. ¢ransf. of the strife of natural forces, fecl- 
ings, passions, ete. 

160a Suaxs. //am. w.i. 7 Mad as the Seas, and winde, 
when both contend Which is the Mightier, 1667 Mitton 
I, £. x1, 359 Supernal Grace contending With sinfulness of 
Men. 173: Pore Ff. nga ae 82 Strength of Shade 
contends with strength of Light. 1817 Mar. Epcewortn 
Harrington vii. Wks. XIII. 80 The impatient sticks in the 
pit..had begun to contend with the music in the orchestra. 
1883 G. Liovp £43 & Flow I, 22 No other feelings 10 con- 
tend with it. : . : . 

e. fig. of struggle with difficulties, feelings, ete. 

1783 Cranpe }’¢/lage 1. p.11 There may you see the youth of 
tend frame Contend with weakness, weariness and shame. 
18a1 J. Q. Avams inC. Davies Afcér. Syst. in. (1871) r45 It 
has.. been obliged to contend with the intemperate zcal and 
precipitation of its friends. 1877 Mas. Otarnanr Aakers 
Fler, v. (1877) 135 The greatest difficulty with which he had 
to contend after this was a strike of his workmen. __ 

3. To strive in argument or debate; to dispute 


keenly; to argue. Const. wi/h, agaius/ (a person), 


| for, against, aboul (a matter). 


15jo Rarses Fayth onely, Saint Paule .. contendeth 
agaynst workes..and bringeth in grace onely. 1539 Biste 
(Great) Acts xi. 2 They that were of the circuncisyon con- 
tended agaynst (1612 contended with] him. 1672 J.Wersster 
AMetallogr. t. 11 Chymistey abont which name we do not 
contend. 1856 Froune //ést. Eng. (1858) I. i. 35 A deter- 
mination against which the crown commissioners were _un- 


| able to contend. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. u. xxii. 349 This 


| 


' 


plasticity [of ice] has been contended for by M. Agassiz. 
b. with clause specifying the point maintained 


or asserted ; cf. CONTENTION 4. ? 

The clause became at length the objec! of con/end, which 
so construed might have a passive. 

1548 Uoatt, etc. Zrasm. Par. Fohn 10b, That person, 
therfore, is wicked .. that contendeth him ]Christ] to haue 
been creale emonges other creatures. 1642 Jer. TAYLOR 
Epise, xiv, (1647) 79 The madnesse and stupidity of Aerits 
contending a Bishop and a Presbyter 1o be all one. 1781 
Cowrer [fofe 129 Men.. Live to no sober purpose and 
contend, That their Creator had noscriousend. 1791 Paine 
Rights of Max (ed, 4)76 As. .I donot understand the merits 
of this case, I will nol contend it with Mr. Burke. 1818 
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Cruise Digest (ed. 2) HT. 137 It was contended on her 
part that..the right to exercise the office belonged to Mr. 

Burrell, 1875 Jowerr (ato 1. 479, | stoutly contend that 
by beauty all beautiful things become beautiful. 

A. To strive in rivalry with another, for an ob- 
ject ; to compete, vie. 

1589 Putrennam Lug. foeste 1. xiv. (Arb.) 48 Cicero said 
Roscius contended with him by varietie]of liuely gestures, 
to surmount the copie of his speach. _1598 Grenewey Jact- 
tus’ Ann, xw. xii. 214 Whilest Volusius and Africanus con- 
tended fed. 1622 content] for woorth and nobilitie, 1670 
Corron Espernon i. 1. 84 ‘he several Orders of the City 
contented .. which should give the greatest testimony of 
joy for his Arrival. 1749 Mietpinc Tom Fones 1. ii, Nature 
and fortune..scem to have contended which should enrich 
hin most. 1862 Ruskin Afunera P. (1880) 89 ‘The Strens 
..contending for the possession of the imagination with the 
Muses. 

b. fig. To vie with. 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb. (1586) 1. 66b, The 
French. .call it Passevettenrs .. because it contendeth in 
colour with crimson in graine. 1615 G, Sanpys 7rav. 210 
In fame it contendeth with Tyrus, but exceedeth it in anti- 
quitie. 1697 Drynen Virg. Georg. u, 137 The Rathean 
oC Es divine, Which yet contends not with Falernian Wine ! 

+ 5. ¢rans. To contest, dispute (an object). Oés. 

1697 Drvpen neid vi. 874 Their airy limbs in sport they 
exercise, And on the eee contend the wrestler’s prize. 
fbid, X.%7 When Cart! 

Rome. 

{| G. To urge one’s course, proceed with cffort. 

¢31600 Suaxs. Sonn, Ix, Like as the waves make to- 
wards the pebbled shore .. Our minutes..In sequent toil 
all forwards do contend. 1615 Cisarman Odyss. x1. 208, I 
answer’d; That anecessary end To this infernal state made 
me contend. 

Contende, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Contain. 

Contended (kgntendéd), fa/. a. [f. Contenp 
+-ED!.]  Striven for, disputed. 

a1j700 Dravpen Pal. §& Arc. ze All dropt their tears, 
even the contended maid, 1795 Soutury Yoan of Arc vu. 
154 From bis grasp Wrench the contended weapon. 

+ Contendent (k/fntendént), a. and sb. Ods. 
Also 7 -dant. fa. F. contendant, L. contendent-emt 
pr. pple.: see ConrenD,] 

A. adj. Contending. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts §& Aon. (1642) 373 Controver- 
stes betwixt parties contendent in points of Fact. 

B. sé. A contending party, one who contends. 

1623 Favine Zveat. Hon. u. xii. 183 Conimune to these 
two Contendants. 1 R. LEstranxce Fadles 4 Throngh 
the whole history of the world..the contendents have been 
still made a prey to a third party. 1813 Hocc Queen's 
Wake 310 ‘ For shame’, said he, ‘contendents all! ‘This 
outrage done in royal hall, Is to our country foul disgrace’. 

Contender (kgnte'nda:). [f. Conrenp + -ER1.] 
One who contends or is given to contcntton ; a 
combatant, rival, competitor, disputant, wrangler. 
Const. for (an object). 

1547 llométics 1. Saluation wu. C. iv, Contenders wyll ener 
forge matter of contention. 1651 Baxter Jif. Bapt. 243 
Yet was I nevera hot contender. 1663 J. Spencer Prod. 
gtes (1665) 13 The many Contenders for the sacred regards 
of the singularities in Nature. 1798 W. Hutton Autobiog. 
43 The attorney promised to reimburse the expense, ihe 
contenders being poor. 1847 Nat. Lucyct. 1. 841 The con- 
tenders for empire. .after the death of Alexander. 

Contending (kgntendiy), v7. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-InGL] The action of the vb, ConTEND ; striv- 
ing, disputing. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just, 1v. xx. 167 For them that 
precisely condemne all contendings at lawe, 1866 Athen. 
zum 29 Dec, 881 His controversies and contendings for his 
opinions. 1882 M. Arwoxp in 19¢/ Cent. Aug. 216 Against 
the natural. .course of things there is no contending. 

Contending, A//. . [f. as prec. + -ING2.] 
That contends ; striving, struggling ; antagonistic. 

1592 Suaxs, Ver. & Ad. 82 Till he take truce with her 
contending tears. 1676 Drypen Aurengz.1,i, The greatest 
stake, Which for contending Monarchs she can make. 1814 
Soutury Roderick it, The sound .. awoke contending 
thoughts. 1874 Green Short /fést. iii. § 7. 151 Arbitrating 
between the contending parties, 

licnce Conte‘ndingly adv, 

1655 Theophania 139 ‘The remotest Monarchs of the earth 
- will contendingly subniit their Crowns to these Virgins. 

Contendress (kfntendrés). rare. [f. Con- 
TENDER +-EsS.] A female contender; in quot., 


one who urges her way. 
1616 Cuarman Homer's Hymns, To Venus x12 (Venus] 
Bet odorous Cyprus, and for Troy became A swift conten- 
ress, 


Contene, obs. form of Contain, 

See esp, Contain %. 17. 
+Conte‘nement. Ods. [a. OF. contenement 
(med.L. contenementum), {. contenir to CONTAIN, 
etc.] A word occurring as a rendering of contene- 
mentum in Magna Carta, as to the exact meaning 
of which divers explanations have been offered. 
The meaning is perhaps simply ‘ Holding, free- 
hold ’ (Godefroy has two instances of F. contene- 
ment in this sense); but some take it in the wider 
sense ‘Property (of any kind) necessary to the 
freeman for the maintenance of his position’. 

(@ 1190 Gianvitte De Lee. Angliz ix. 8 Poterit idem 
heres fon account of his refef to his lord] rationabilia 
auxilia de hominibus suis inde exigere ; ita tamen moderate 
secundiin quantitatem feodorum snorum et secundnm 


facultates, ne nimis gravari inde videantur vel suum _con- 
tenementum aimittere. /4é2. ix. rx. 1215 Afagna Carta 


age shall contend the world with |: 
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20 Liber homo non amercietur pro parvo delicto_ nisi 
secundum modum delicti et pro, niagno delicto amercictur 
secundum magnitidinem delicti salvo contenemento sito, 
et mercator eodem modo salva mercandisa sua, et villanns 
eodem modo amercietur salvo wainagio suo.] 1502 Great 
Charter in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 217 A free man shal not 
be amercyed for a litel trespace but after y* maner off the 
trespace saue his contenement. a 1634 Cokk 2 Just. 28 
Contenement significth his countenance which he hath 
together with and by reason of his freehold. a@1661 Fu.- 
Ler Worthies m1. 216 Our English Gentry..may seasonably 
out-grow the sad impressions which our Civil Wars have 
left in their estates, in some to the shaking of their Con- 
tenunient. 1700 Tyrrent //ist, Fug. 11. 813 Saving his 
Contenement {or Livelihood). 1738 /fist. Crt. Excheg. v. 
1oo It was according to the Contenement of the Party. 
1769 Biackstone Conn. FV. 372 No man shall have a 
larger amercement imposed upon him, than his circum. 
stances or personal estate will bear: saving to the landholder 
his contenement, or land. 1818 Hattam J/id. ciges (1872) 
1}. 328 The contenement (a word expressive of chattels 
necessary to each man's station). 

Conteneu, var. of Contenu sé, Obs. 

Contenewe, obs. f. ConTince, 

Content (kpntent, kyntent), 54.1 Also 7 eon- 
taint. [There is no corresponding use of consent, 
contente, contento, contentain the modern Romanic 
langs., which all express the sense by sbs. derived 
from their actual pa. pple., as I. contenu, It. con- 
tenuto, Sp. contenido. Apparently, therefore, 
the Eng. word is a subst. use of Conrenr ffi. e. 
repr. L. contentzon that which is contained, plural 
contenta. The singular was formerly in use in 
senses tn which the plural is now alone uscd; in 
seuses 2, 3, contents was in 17th c. often con- 
strued as seg. 

The stress contend ts historical, and still common among 
the educated, but co'nfent is now used by many, esp. by 
young people; some make a difference, saying contents, but 
cubic content; and printers often use co-wtents technically, 
while saying conte'nés generally. See Acadenty,14 Nov.1891. 

I. That which is contained in anything. 

1. A thing contained ; now only in f/, (with of 
or possessive); That which is contained (in a 
vessel or the like); also fx. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 6b, All this worlde with 
the contentes in the same. 1547 Boorpe #rew. Health 
Ixxiii. 23 YF in an urine doo appere a content lyke as heares 
were chopped in it. 1625 Hart -Inat, Ur. i. vill, 96 All 
vrines are not accompanied with contents. 1783 Cowrne 
Task w. 506 ‘Ten thousand casks For ever dribbling out 
their base contents. 1832 G. R. Porrer Morcefain & Gi. 1 
The contents of the kiln are left nndisturbed until! they are 
cool. 1884 Miss Brapnon /shmac? xii, The old toper 
swallowed the contents of both glasses without winking. 

b. Contrasted with continent. 

1603 Hottanp Piutarch's Mer. 1019 The content is alwaics 
lesse than the continent. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. ii. § 3 
If there be no fulnesse, then 1s the Continent greater than 
the Content. 1868 G. Macponain Seaboard Parish 1, iv. 
66 Stealing from the significance of the content by the 
meretricious grandeur of the continent. 

2. spec. (fl.) The things contained or treated of 
in a writing or document ; the various subdivisions 
of its subject-matter. Formerly also in s7g. 

1509 Paternoster, Ave & Creed (W.de W.) C vj, Praye 
for your broder Thoinas Betson which... drewe and made 
the contentes of this lytell quayer and exhortacion. 1530 
Parser. 208/2 Contentes of writyng, coutenne, 1539 Bis. 
(Great) title-p., The Byble in Englyshe, that is to = the 
content of all the holy Scrypture, bothe of y* olde and newe 
testament. 1600 Suans. A.V. L. wv. iii. 21 This is a Letter 
of your owne deuice. No, I protest, | know not the con- 
tents, Phebe did write it. 1655 A/irr. Mercy § JYudgm. in 
Hari. Mise. (Math.) X. 33 He did read the scripture, and 
the ‘ Practice of Piety’, every day, especially that content 
of the joys off heven. 1782 Cowrrr Lett. 4 Nov., A letter 
ought not to be estimated by the length of it, hut by the 
contents, 1870 L’Estrance Jliss Afitford 1.4. 8 An ac- 
quaintance with the other contents of ‘ Percy’s Reliques’. 

b. Zable of contents (+ content): a summary of 
the matters containcd in a book, in the order in 
which they occur, usually placed at the beginning 


of the book. Also simply contents (+ content), 

1481 Caxton Godfrey, Here endeth the table of the con- 
tent and chapytres nombred of this present book. 1536 
Bretrenven Cron. Scot. (1541) A j, The contents of this buke. 
1881 Act 23 Eliz. c. Fi The said chirographer shall de- 
lyver to everye sherife ae everye countye..a perfyte content 
of the Table so to bee made for that Shire. 1619 L. Bayiy 
Pract. Pietie Table, ‘The chiefe contents of this Booke. 
1824 J. Jounson 7yfogr. IL. vi. 137 After the body of 
the volume is completed, the contents sometimes follow 
next. 

+3. The sum or substance of what is contained 
in a document ; tenor, purport. In this sense, used 
both in s7zg. and p/., and also in f/. construed as 
sing, Obs, 

1513-4 Acts fen. VIL, c. 1 To require..the person soo 
bound to perfourme the contentes of every such Writting 
obligatorie. 1530 PALsGr, 208/2 Content of a mater, Zenezr. 
1583 Stocker Crv. Warres Lowe Countr.t. 93b, A Letter 
..the content wherof was this, etc. 1586 Jas. VI in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 1. 222. Lil. 14 Reade my lettir .. and conforme 
your selfe quhollie to the contentis thairof. 1616 Brent 
tr. Saxpi's Conne. Trent (1676) 80 Briefly repeating a short 
contents thereof, he said, etc. 1632 J. Havwarp tr. Biouds's 
Evomena 26 The Count shewed him the answer of Mutriro, 
the contents whereof was, etc. 1654 Eart Orrery Par- 
thenissa (1676) 581 This ensuing Letter, whose Address was 
as strange to him, as the Contents was to us. 1667 MILTON 
P. £ vi. 622 Terns of weight, Of hard contents, 
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b. Contents of a bill or cheque: the amonnt for 
which it is drawn, as specified therein. 

1866 Crump Banking v. 123 If it be intended further to 
ar ee it, or to receive the contents at matnrity. 

. The sum of qualities, notions, ideal elements 
given in or composing a conception ; the substance 
or matter (of cognition, of art, ctc.) as opposed to 
the form. 

1845 M. Pattison Zss. (1889) 1.6 The mind. .looks at ac- 
ons to see what may be their ethic content; what instruc- 
tion for practice they afford. 1862 H. Srencer #irst Princ. 
ut. iii. § 48 Forces, standing in certain correlations, form the 
whole content of our idea of Matter, 1875 Witney Life 
fang. v.76 The inner content or meaning of words, 1878 
Downrn Stud, Lit. (1882) 295 An indifference arises as to 
what is called the substance or ‘content’ of works of art. 
1883 Huxtry in Naéure XXVIIL 397 The great mass of 
literature. .is valued. . because of its mtellectual content. 

IT. Containing capacity, space, area, extett. 

5. Containing power (of a vessel, etc. in reference 
to quantity) ; eapacity. 

1ggt eict 7 flea. Vif, ce. 7 §1 If it lacke of the seid 
gauge..than the Seller to abate somoche of the price after 
the rate of the seid content. 1531-2 sicf 23 fen. VETS, c. 4 
§1 Barrels kylderkyns and firkyns of moche lasse quantitie, 
contente, rate, and assise than they onght to be. 1594 Phar 
Jewell-ho., Divers Chin. Counce, 28 A glafse. .of some greater 
content. 162g Ibacox New ai flantis (1627) 12 This Island 
had then fifteen hundred strong ships of great Content. 1672 
Grew fdca Philos. Hist. Plants § 24 The Coment of these 
altogether, would scarce he equal to lialf the Content of that 
One. 1709 HauKspik Pays. Meck faxper. (17g) 17 Glass 
‘Tube whose Content was about 30 ounces. 1884 Cham. 
Frat. 26 Jan. 59/1 Gaugers..glancing at_a cask..to tell its 
content’, as its holding capacity is officially styled. 

6. Uxteut, size, quantity of space contained. 

a. Superficial extent, area. Also formerly in //. 
Frequent in 17th c.; now rare. 

1570-6 LaMBARDE /eranth, Kent (1826) 89, | will. shewe 
yee out of Geda..the content and storie of this Ile. 1625 

SACON £'ss. Gardens (Arb) 558 For Gardens.. the Con- 
tents, ought not well to be wnder Thirty Acres of Ground. 
1660 Barrow Aaclid 1. prop. 35 schol., Vhe area or con- 
tent of the Rectangle. 1796 Morse Aer. Geog. 1.53 ‘Vo 
find the superficial content of the earth. 1859 Bars. Satin 
wlrith, & Algebra(ed, 6: 162 Content is also frequently used 
to denote length, area, and capacity or volume; the qa 
of a line being called its Zfmear content 3 the area of a figure, 
its superficial content. 

b. Amount of cubical space taken tp, volte. 


(Often solid content.) Now the usual scuse. 

1612 RK. Cuvrron (¢74/, An Old Thrift newly Revived, 
also the use of a sinall Instrunient for Measuring the solid 
content and height of any Tree. 1974 J. Grvaxt Alythod. 
I. 429 The general measurement... by acres proves that 
such an estimate could not relate to anything of solid 
contents. 1863 Iuxury Man's Place Nat. 1.77 The most 
capacious Gorilla skull yet measured has a content of not 
more than 34} cubic inches. 

e. Linear content: length (alonga line straight 
or curved), rare. 1859 [see a]. 

d. Size or extent as estimated by the number 
of individuals contained. 

1889 Spectator 12 Oct., The Turkish Ariny..is now equal 
in all bunt content to any arniy of its kind in Kurope. 

+e. quast-concr. A portion of material or of 
space of a certain extent; an ‘extent’. Obs, 

1577 Uarnison England uv. (187711. 122 The Kings grace 
hath at his pleasure the content of cloth for his gowne. 
1654 Futter Lphemeris Pref. 1 Our, Native Countrey .. 
hath in all ages atforded as many signal! ohservables as 
any content of ground of the same proportion. 1692 R. 
L’istrance Josephus’ Antig. v. viii. (1733) 119 The Camp 
must needs take up a huge Content of Ground. 

7. Custonis. A paper delivered to the custom- 
house seareher by the master of a vessel before he 
can clear outwards, specifying the vessel’s des- 
Unation, the stores shipped, and other particulars. 

1867 Smytn Sailor's Word-h., Contents. 1892 Stores 
Contentand Master's Declaration, 1.. Master of the above- 
named Vessel, do declare that the particulars set forth above 
are true and Correct, ctc. 


Content (kgntent), 54.2 [Either from Cox- 
TENT v. or @., or perh. ad. It. contento ‘con- 
tentment, content’ (in Florio 1598): ef. also Sp., 
He contento contentment, liking.] 

. Satisfaction, pleasure; a contented condition. 


(Now esp. as a habitual frame of mind.) 

1879 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 82 That the mariage should im- 
mediatly be consummated, which wrought such a content 
in Philautus. 1602 Marston Ant. & Afe/. Induct. Wks. 
1856 I. 5 So impregnably fortrest with his own content that 
no envious ikaught could ever invade his spirit. 1668 
Preys Diary 14 May, ‘The Country Captain’, a very dull 
play that did give us no content. 1697 DrypeN Virg. 
Georg, 1. 308 In Concord and Content The Commons live, 
by no Divisions rent. 1734 Pore £ss. A/ax tv. 1 O Happi- 
ness ! our Being’s end and aim $ Good, pleasure, ease, con- 
tent, whate’er thy name! 1842 Texnyson Walking to 
dfaidl 79 With meditative grunts of much content, : 

b. Heart's content: now in phrase, to one’s 
heart's content, to one’s full inward satisfaction. 

(Shaks. has word-plays on Content s6.15,) | 

1g93 Suans. 2 Hen. V/, 4.1.35 Her grace in Speech, 
Makes me from Wondring, fall to Weeping ioyes, Such is 
the Fulnesse of my hearts content. 1596 — Aferch. Vi. 
iv. 42, ] wish your Ladiship all hearts content. 1632 J. 
Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena w10 Eromena..lived now 
at her owne hearts sweet content. 1697 Damerer Voy. 
(1698) I 192 Thus ey were all disposed of to their hearts 
content. 1832 Hr.-Martixneau //i// §& Vall. i. 14 Mr. 
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Wallace praised the garden..to the heart’s content of its 
owner. 1890 Frouve Ld. Beaconsfield iv. 61 The Protestant 
Somersetshire yeomen no doubt cheered him to his heart's 
content. | 

+e. with p2. Obs. 

1893 Suaks. Aick. #/, v. ii. 38 But heauen hath a haod in 
these euents To whose high will we bound our calme con- 
tents. 1612 Woooatt Sarg, Alate Pref, Wks. (1653) 9 The 
authour hath..continued their servart (to their contents) 
for full twentie foure years alreadie. 1633 Foro Broken //t. 
ti, ‘Vo see thee match'd, As may become thy choice, and 
our contents. : : 

+2. Acceptance of conditions or circumstances, 
acquiescenee. 70 take upon content: to aecept 
without question or examination. Ods. 

1646 Sin T. Browse Pend. Fp. 1. v.18 By a content and 
acquiescence in every species of truth, we embrace the 
shadow thereof, ana Contriv. Blackhead & Young 1. in 
Marl, Alise. 748) VIL Robert, seeing the money 
come so freely, would have taken it upon content; the ser- 
vant would not pay it, except he would tell it over. 1697 
Counter #ss. Alor. Subj, 1. (1709'165 ‘They often take their 
Improvement upon Content, without examining how they 
came by it. 1709 Pork #ss. Crit. 308 The sense they 
humbly take upon content. 17§2 Jounson Kambler No. 
204 P 1 ‘To the sons of presumption, humility and fear; 
and to the daughters of sorrow, content and acquiescence. 

+3. A source or material condition of satisfae- 
tion, a ‘satisfaction’ ; A/. pleasures, delights. Os. 

1593 Martowe /ido 1.1. 28 Sit on my knee, and call for 
thy content, 1625 Gant. Sacre. Philos. xt, 181 To deny him- 
selfe many pleasures and contents in this present life. 
a 1639 W. WnateLey Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 235 It will 
be a content at death, to thinke one hath not wasted his 
life for nothing. a1716 Soutn Scrum. (1744) X. 224 The 
contents and comforts of life, dearer than life itself, are torn 
from him. Y : 

+4. Satisfaction or compensation for anything 
done. Obs. 

a1654 Sennen Tahle-T. (Arb.) 42 Tell me what this is, I 
will give you any content for your pains, 

+ 5. (See quot. 1700.) Ods. [prob. belongs here.] 

arjoo BR. Dict. Cant. Crew, Content, a thick Liquor, 
made up in Rolls in imitation of Chocolate, sold in some 
Coffce-honses, ¢1zioin J. Ashton Soc. Life Neign OQ. Anne 
(882) I. 291 Hot and Cold liquor, as Sack, Whitewine, 
Claret, Coffee, ‘lea, Content, ctc. 

+ Content, 54.3 Obs. [a. OF, content, cuntent 
contention, qtarrel, on L. type *costent-us, from 
content- ppl. stem of contfendére to CONTEND,] 
A eontention, dispute, quarrel. 

1450 Ant, dela Tour (1863) 100 Whereof sourded a grete 
content and stryf bytwene these two wymmen. 1483 Cax- 
i0n G. de la Four F vij b, Of the content that was betwene 
Fenenna and Anna [1 Sas. i,j. 

Content kgntent), a. (58.) [a. F. content = 
Pr. content, It., Sp. contento:—L. content-us eon- 
tained, limited, restrained, whenee self-restrained, 
satisfied, pa. pple. of continére to Contain.) 

I. 1. Having one’s desires bounded by wltat ome 
has (though that may be less than one could have 
wished) ; not disturbed by the desire of anything 
more, or of anything different; ‘satisfied so as not 
to repine; casy though not highly pleased’ (J.). 
Const. with (+ of), that with clause, to with tof. 

c1400 Ront, Kose 5631 Contente with his poverte. 1413 
Lvoe. filer. Sorte v. xiv. (1859) 80 Ful dere have I bought 
yow, and yet I hold me content with my iourneye, 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xxvii. (1890) 105, | haue ben ynoughe 
aucnged by me, and holde me content therof. 1549 Latimer 
ard Serm, bef, Edw, V1 (Arb.) 89, Fain contenteto beare the 
litle of sedicion wyth Esai. 1g90 Snaxs. Mids. Nv il. 110 
Vet Tlermia still loues you; then be content. 1611 Diane 
PAIL. iv. 11, | haue learncd in whatsocuer state | am, 
therewith to bee content. 1647 Cuas, Lin Antiguary 1.97, 
T will be content, that y* come,.and goe back at night. 1 
Mitton 2°. Z. xi. 180 Here let us live, though in fall’n state, 
content. 1901 De For True-dorn Lng. 2 That's the speci- 
fick makes them nll content. 1775 R. II. Lee in Sparks 
Corr. Anter, War (1853) 1.65 We must be content, how- 
ever, to take human nature as we find it. 1834 Worosw. 
Even, Voluntaries v, The wisest, happiest of our kind nre 
they That ever walk content with Nature’s way. 1864 
‘Tennyson Enoch Arden 425) *Inm content’ he answer'd, 
‘to be loved A little after Enoch’, ; j i 

+b. In imper. Be content: be satished in mind ; 
be eal, quiet, not uneasy. Ods. 

1§93 Suaxs. Auch. //, v. ii. 82 Peace foolish Woman.. 
G Mother, be content. 1601 — Fut. C. 1v. ii. 42 Cassius 
be content: Speake your greefes softly. 1611 — Cyd, v. 
ve Be content: Your low-laide Sonne our Godhead will 
vplift. 

ec. Satisfied (In the sphere of action); confining 
one’s action (assertion, ete.) to the thing spoken 
of. Usually with negative. (Cf. Content z. 3.) 

1533 Latimer in Foxe A. & Af. (1563) 1309 When men will 
not be content that she [our Lady] wasa creature saued, but 
as it were a sauioresse. 1577 B. Goocr Heresback's [1usb. 
ut. (1586) 151 b, The Swine 1s not content with drinking, but 
hee must often coole..his filthy panch in the water. 1611 
Biste 3 John 10 Not content therewith, neither doth he 
himselfe receine the hrethren, and forbiddeth them that 
would. ig Two Sernt. 33 Not content to carry 
downe the Remainder of the Captivitie into Hgypt, but 
also they took Ieremiah the Prophet .. along with them. 
1856 Sir B. Bropie /'syckot, Jng. I. i. 32 In all human 
affairs we must be content to do that which is best on the 
whole. 1886 Morte Vottaire 9 Content to live his life, 
leaving Many questions open. A 

d. Satisfied, contented, not unwilling ¢o do (some: 
thing unworthy). 

1576 Gascoicne Steele Gt. Wks. 302 ‘That worthie em- 
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rour .. Could be content to tire his wearie wife. 1642 
Tower for. Trav. viii. (Arb.) 42 Some.. would be content 
to light a candle to the Devill. 1855 Macaucay //ist. ag. 
TIT. 62 Charles and James were content to be tbe vassals and 
pensioners of a powerful and ambitious neighbour. 1884 
Cnurcn Bacon 20 Servile and insincere flatterers..content 
to submit with smiling face. .to the insolence of [the Queen's] 
way wardness and temper. 

2. Pleased, gratified (=F. content), now only in 
phr. well content. arch. 

¢ 1440 Generydes 368 ‘ Madame’, quod he, ‘ my will is and 
shall ‘lo do your sone pleasure and seruice, As ye shalbe 
right wele content withall. c1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymion 
xxvi. 545 Ye have trowbled all my courte wberof I am not 
contente. ¢1g00 Lancelot 2945 He spak no word, bot he 
was not content. 1513 Morr Nich. //7 (1883) 46 But the 
lord Hastinges was in his minde better content, that it was 
moued hy her, 1535 Covernate Josh. xxii. 33 ‘Then were 
the children of Israel well contente with the thing. 1786 
Burns Joly Fair xx, The lads and lasses..Sit round the 
table, weel content, An’ steer about the toddy, 1887 Str- 
vensOn Underiwoods 1. xxv. 5 So sits the while at hoine the 
inother well content. 

b. So + Lutl content (obs.\, i! content (areh.): 
displeased, dissatistied, diseontented. 

1477 Caxton Fason 58 Wherof the ladyes damoiselles. . 
were right euyll content. ¢1489 — Seunes of Aymon ix. 
253 Ye knowe it not; wherof lam evyll contente. 1580 
Barer Aéy, C 1156 Displeasantlie, with ill will, being ill 
content, repugnanter, 1864 Tennyson En, Ard, 558 So 
the three.. Dwelt with eternal summer, ill-content. 

+3. Consenting, willing, ready. Const. fo with 
hs that with clause, or absol. Be content: ‘be 
pleased’, ‘ be so good’. Oés. 

¢ 1477 Caxton Yason 63 Ther is no seruice ne plaisir but 
that fam content to dofor you. 1485 — Chas. Gt. 250 The 
comunc vnderstondyng is more contente torcteyne parables 
and examples for the ymagynacion loeall. a 1533 o. Brr- 
ners //xon \xiv. 220, | am content ye sende for hym. 1549 
Latimer 37rd Serm. bef. Edw. Vi (Arb.) 92 They [magis- 
trates] that be not of the best, muste be contente to be 
taught. 1575 Gascoicne Princely Pleas. Wks. Then tell 
me what was ment..Good Eceho be content. 16113 Liste 
2 Kings vi. 3 And one said, Be eontent I pray thee and 
goe with thy seruants. a@1656 Br. [late /fard Measure 
Reni. Wks. (1660) 64 A Neighbour. .was content to void his 
House for us. 1709 Swirtr 7. 1'nb, Author's Apot., Since 
the book seems calculated to live..I am eontent to convey 
some apology along with it. 

+b. cliipt. as an exclamation : = I am coittent ; 
agreed! allright! Ods. exc. as ine. 

1591 Suaks, 1 fen. 1’Z, mi. 146 Content, Ile to the Sur- 
geons. 1596 — Tanz. Shr. v. it. 70 Content, what's the 
wager? 1820 Surtiey Cdipus u.i. igo Purg. At the ap- 
proaching feast Of Famine, let the expiation be. Swine. 
Content ! content ! 

ec. In the Ifouse of Lords, Content and Not 
content are the formal expressions of assent and 
dissent (corresponding to AyE and No in the 
Tlouse of Commons). 

16z1 Etsinc Debutes 1/0. Lords (Camden) 17 Such.. as 
are of opynion that the charge shall be sent to the L. Chan- 
cellor, say—Content. Such as wyll have lis Lordship come 
hetherto heare the charg. saye—Not content. 1707 Mirce 
St. Gt. Brit. 1718) 270 The manner of voting in the House 
of Lords is this, ‘They begin at the lowest haron, and so go 
on seriatim, every one answering apart Content or Not 
Content [ printed consent). 1817 Part. Deb. 273 The House 
then divided on the motion for the second reading..Content 
84, Not Content 23. 1843 Byron Yuvarr xiv. viii, I hate 
. A laureate’s ode, or servile peer’s ' content’. 


II. For contented pa. pple.: sce CONTENT @. 4, 5. 
1475 Bk. Noblesse 7a And that suche pavments be made 
content bethout delaic. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c, 20 § 6 
Unto the time that the same Duches..of the seid yerely 
rent. be fully satisfied, content and payed. 1§0a ARNOLD 
Chron, (1811) 108 For the some of xl.s...to me y® day of 
makyng herof content and paid. 1523 Lp. Berners #rviss. 
I. clxxiv, 211 Vinto the tyme that the sayd payment of moncy 
be full content and payed. 

B. as sé, in pl. Those who vote ‘Content’: 
see 3c. So non-contents: those who vote ‘ Not 
content’. (Cf. dyes and Noes.) 

17.. Burke Sf. Act Uniformity (T.), Supposing the num. 
ber of contents nnd not contents strictly cqual in numbers 
and consequence. 1810 G. Rose Diaries (1860) H. 465 
Contents 105, Non-contents 102. 1884 //arper’s Mag. LXV. 
184 And when the division was called, went into the lobby 
with the ‘contents’. 


Content (kgntent), v. i F. contente-r = Pr., 
Sp., Pg. contentar, It. and med.L. contentare, a 
Com. Romante deriv. of cortento, content adj. + see 
CoNTENT a.] For passive use sce also CONTENTED. 

1. trans. ‘To satisfy so as to stop complaint’ 
(J.); to be enough for; to give contentment or 
satisfaction to. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 42 That littil that I 
haue contenteth me, 1846 /’iler. Perf. (W. de W.1 guar 
All the powers and desyres of mannes soule shall fully 
contented and quyeted. 1526 Tinoace Afark xv. 15 Pylate 
willinge to content the people, loused Barrahas, 1§70-6 
LamBarve Peramd, ent (1826) 191 That large portion of 
our Islande (which in Cxsars time contented foure severall 
Kings). 1600 Suaxs. 4. V. L.v. ii, 126, I will content you, 
if what pleases you contents you. 1605 Bacon dav. Learn. 
1. Ded. § 9 Except their condition and endowment be such 
as may content the ablest man to appropriate his whole la- 
bour and continue his whole age in that function. 1611 Basie 
Transt, Pref. 4 1 did not fully content the learned. 1653 
I. Cocan tr. /éto's Trav. |x. 246 Seeing that by this new 
league God had contented his desire. 1830 D'Israru 
Chas, f, WE. x.223 The pie said..she never could learn 
what would content the Puritans, 1873 Biack /’». Thule 
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viii. 127 ‘There was something in the tone of her voice that 
contented him. 
absot, 1597 Bacon Ess., Disc, (Arb.) 16 He that ques- 
tioneth much shall learne much, and content much. 1841-4 
Emerson £'ss. Manners Wks. (Bohn) I. 213 The favourites 
of society. .contented and contenting. 

+b. To please, gratify ; to delight. Ods. 

1553 Huorr, Content, lyke, or please, arrideo. 1591 
Suaks. 7'wo Geut. 11. i. 93 A woman somtime scorns what 
best contents her. 1596 — 7am, Shr... iii. 180 Or is the 
Adder better than the Eele, Because his painted skin con- 
tents the eye? 1653 H. Cocan tr. /nto's Trav. xxiv. 
Whereby..he should more content him then if be should 
give him the treasures of China. 168r W. Ropertson PAra- 
seol, Gen. (1693) 380 ‘'o content or give content, piacere. 

2. refi. (also ¢o content one’s mind, etc.) To be 
satisfied or contented. Const. with (+ inf-). 

1soa Ord. Crysten Meu (W. de W. 1806) n. xviti, 138 In 
clymynge from stayre to stayre wtout euer hym to contempt 
tyll unto yt [he] niay come unto the vysyon of god. 1530 
Patscr. 496/2, I content me witb lesse of meate or drinke.. 
than the moste parte do. 1538 Starkey Aneland 1. ii. 40 
So long as he... contentyth hys mynd wyth hys present 
State, 1581 Muzcaster Positions xiv. (1887)67 We must 
content our selues with that which we haue. 1663 Gerbrer 
Conuset 8b, Those who conteot themselves with guilt out- 
sides of books. 1713 Appison Cafo 1v. iv, Content thyself 
to be obscurely good. 1779-81 Jounson L. 7, Rowe, 
Occasional poetry must often content itself with occastonal 
praise. 

+ b. To please oneself, take pleasure. 

¢ 1600 Chester Plays (Shaks. Soc.) 1. 1 Who moste worthi- 
lye Contented hymselfe to sett out in playe, The devise of 
one Done Rondall. 

+c. éuxtr. (for ref.) To be content; to acquiesce. 

3530 Debate Summer §& Winter 103 in Hazl. E. P,P. 
IT}. 40 The more he hath wherwith, tbe lesse he contenteth. 
1sga Saks. Ven. & Ad. 61 Forced to content, but never to 
obey, Panting he lies. 

3. reff. To rest satisfied (in the sphere of action) 
with ; to confine oneself, limit one’s action. 

1538 Starkey England 11.i, 158 Every man that contentyth 
not hymselfe wyth hys owne mystere, craft, and faculty. 
1586 Tuysne in [lolinshed Chron. IL. 464/2 Therefore con- 
tentiog myself with this..I commit my sclf..to thy favor- 
able judwement. 1653 IL. More Antid. Ath. un. xi. § 1. 73, 
I shall content my self'in takiog notice onely of the outward 
frame of some few kinds. a 1694 Tittotson (J.), Great 
minds do sometimes content themselves to threaten, when 
they could destroy. 1757 Jopmeoy Rambler No, 178 P 2 
Most men, when they should labour, content themselves to 
complain, 1816 Kiray & Sp, Extomot, (1843) II. 1, I see.. 
that you will not content yourself with being a mere col- 
lector of Insects. 1870 Max MUtter Se. Aelie. (673) 
{He] contents himself with reporting the results of other 
scholars. 

+4. trans. To satisfy (a person) by full pay- 
ment; to compensate, remunerate. Ods. 

1418 Hen. V in Ellis Orig. Lett. ut. 27 1. 64 We wol that 
se see that thier be taaken dewe accomptes of the said 
Jen, acti, thest he be contented and agreed in the best 
wyse. ¢€1477 CAXTON Yasou 47b, I haue good will..to re- 
warde and contente yow of the ae and agreable seruices. 
ts30 Pacsocr. 496/2, I content, [ paye or satysfye..1 owe 
hyin nothynge but I shall content hym. 2604 Suaxs. O7¢4. 
mi. i, 1 Masters, play heere, I wil content your paines. 
16as Ussuer in Lett. Lit. Afen (Camden) 134 To content 
the workeman for his es. 18aa Scorr Nigel iv, You 
shall..sign an acknowledgment for these montes, and an 
obligation to content and repay me. 4 

+b. in making satisfaction for sin; ef. ConTEN- 
TATION 5 b. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 91 Testablishe the masse sacrifice to 
content God. 

+5. To satisfy, pay in fall, make good (a 
elaim). 

1433 &. £. Wills (1882) 4 And thet the seyd dettes be 
contented & payed. 1 Sanccay SAyp of Fotys (1874) 1. 
134 ‘To lene frely to one that is in nede And yl be glad 
it to content agayne. 1§31-2 Act 23 //enry WII, c. 6 $12 
Whereof the sommes now be not paide or otherwise con- 
tented, laufully nuoyded or discharged by thelawe. 1640-1 
Kirkeuithr, War-Comm, Min, Bk. (1858) 165, To content nnd 
pey tothe said Johne Penrie the soumes of money above 
specifeit. 1814 Scott Wa, Ixxi, A certain sum of sterling 
moncy to be presently contented and paid to him. 

+ Content, ffl.a. Obs. [ad. L. content-us.\ 
Contained. 

eg00 Afol. Lott. 56 pe schip & alle pings content ber in. 

Content, obs. Se. f. contained, pa. pple of Con- 
TAIN. 


Conte‘ntable, a. [f. Content v. +-ABLE.] 

+1. That is fitted to content ; satlsfactory. Ods. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 37 Besides, heerein you” 
shall doe us contentable pleesure, and courtesie, 

2. Able to be contented or satisfied. 

1576 Freminc Panopt, Kfist. 404 If a Christian mans 
minde may be contentable, 1865 Cartyite Mredk. Gt. V. 
xu, ii, a5 France will be contentable with something in the 
Netherlands. 

Contenta‘tion. [15thc. ad. med.L. contentd- 
“én-ent (1409 in Du Cange), n. of action f. med.L. 
contentire, ¥. contenter to CoyxTENt. A much 
commoner word in Eng. than in any Romante 
lang.: Godefroy cites a single instance from a 
Swiss Burgundian document of 1424, and the word 
is not in Cotgr., nor is it in It., Sp., or Pg.] 

+1. The action of mien. or satisfying. Ods. 

1519 Jutert, Four Elem, (Pollard 1890) 101 For the con: 
tembtaeyon of my mynde. 1574 R. Scot //ep Gard. To 
Radr., ‘Yo the contentacion of the ydle, 1603 Jas. Lin Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 1. 239 For the contentation of our subjects. 


CONTENTED. 


+b. The contenting oneself or one’s mind with 
what one has; acquiescence in or acceptance of 
the situation. Oés. 

1567 Harman Caveat 40 He vsed contentacion for his 
remedy. 1570 J. Hevwoop Be merry, friends (1848), Let 
contentashyn be decree, Make vertue of necessytee. 1589 
Coorer Admion, 234 The bridling of the affections and 
humble contentation of the minde before God. 163% Br. 
Wense Quiet, (1657) 121 With a Christian contentation 
to bear with their masters infirmities. 4 ‘ 

+2. The resulting fact of being satisfied ; satis- 
faction. Ods. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. coxxxv. 271 Ye which he pun- 

ed... tothe great contentacion of the conntrey. 1587 

LEMING Contin. Hotinshed U1, 1966/x To atchiue his pur- 
pose to his good contentation without anie great danger. 
16rx Dexxer Roaring Girie 1. Wks, 1873 HI. 138 Your 

leasure shall he satisfied to your full contentation. 168 

« Knox //ist. Ceylon 94 Vefore they can settle themselves 
to their contentation, 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. 1. xivii. 514 
To further it, to her contentation and honour. 

3. Contented or satisfied condition. arch. 

@ 1533 Lp, Berners Gold. Bk. al. ee Ev, Than 
holde you sure of my contentacion, x55 Even Decades 
roo Their contentation with the henefytes of nature, 1598 
Grenewry 7acitus’ line. xu. x. (1622) 170 In his company 
hee spent hisidle time with delight and contentation. 1667 
Warernouss Fire Lond. 159 The resignation of an empire, 
and the contentation with a private life. 1709 Strype Ann. 
Ref. 1. xl. 453 So as nothing wanted to show contentation, 
183 eee Mag. VIII. 700 To profess his contentation 
at the great éc/at he had attained. 1860 A. Mansinc 
Ladies Bever lollow viii. (1882) 69 We stood. .surveying 
him with no small contentation. | 

+b. as a habitual quality or frame of mind: 
Contentment. Oés. 

1553 EvvoT Gov. 1. xvii, His contentation [ed. 1531 con- 
tinence] in pouertie. @ x93 H. Smitn Servm.1 Tin. vi. 6 
(867) HI. 279 Such a commander is contentation, that where- 
socver she setteth foot, an hundred blessings wait upon her. 
1677 Hace Contenpl. u. 14 Religion, Temperance, Patience, 
and Contentation, are those Virtues that advantage the 
party himself, A . 

+4. A source of satisfaction or pleasure. Ods. 

1569 Newton Cicero’s Old Age 3 A good fyer, is unto 
me a singuler contentacion. 1585 { ARSONS Chr. M.xere. 1. 
x. 140 Among all other ioyes and contentations, this shal 
not be the least. 1672 Sik T. Browne Let. friend xxiv, 
We are fain to take in the reputed contentations of this 
world. 1682 — Chr. Alor. 46 Temperate minds..enjoy their 
contentations contentedly. 

+5. Satisfaction of a claim; compensation ; 
payment in satisfaction. Ods. 

1467 in Exg. Gilds (1870) 403 The contentacyon of sommes 
so forfett. 1404 Bond of Patw, fV in Rymer_ fadera 
(1710) XI. 792 Whercof he never as yet had any Paiement 
or Contentacion, x40 Act 32 Hen. VIM, c. 5 title, An 
acte for contentacion of debts vponexecutions. 1652 Z. Borp 
in Zion’s Flowers (1855) App. 24/2 In full contentatioune 
to hir of the lyk sowme of hir tocher, 

+b. The making of satisfaction for sin. Oés. 

1538 Goodly Primer To Rdr., Ha Christ, the oncly 
sufficient price, satisfaction, reconsiliation, full contentation 
for our synnes. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse 89 Yf Christe were 
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converted] into contented slavery. 165x Honsrs Leviath 
uu, xvii. 85 The foresight of, .a more contented life thereby. 
172g Berketey Proposal Wks. III. 223 A contented, plain, 
innocent sort of people. ‘ 

Contentedly (kpnte'ntédli), adv. [f. pree. + 
-LY 4.] In a contented manner; with contentment. 

156 J. Hevwoop Sey F. vii. 77, E shall... Into your 
handes, yeelde me contentedlie. c¢x665 Mrs. HutcmNson 
Mem. Cot. Hutchison (1846) 33 He could contentedly be 
without things beyond his reach, 1758 S. Havwarp Serm. 
i. x Contentedly ignorant of these most momentous con- 
cerns, 3287x Ruskin J/unera 1’, Pref. (1880) 20 These 
principles the Professor goes on contentedly to investigate. 

Contentedness (kpntentédnés). [fas pree. 
+-NEsS.] The state or quality of being contented. 

1580 “ipot. Pr. Orange in Phentx (1721) 1, 450 They have 
«. given me more Contentedness of mind. 1653 Mu.ron 
Hirelings Wks. (1851) 353. The Contentedness of those 
Forein Pastors, with the Maintenance given them. 1719 
W. Woon Surv. Trade 301 Which made them, with so 
much Patience and Contentedness, undergo the Calamities 
of that... War. 18r4 Worpsw. /.rcursion 1. Wks. (1889) 
438/1 The still contentcdness of seventy years, 

Conte‘ntful, «. Now rave. ff. CONTENT 5é,% 
+-FUL,] Full of eontent: a. Characterized by 
contentment, contented, satisfied. +b. Cansing 
content or satisfaction, satisfying. + ¢ Easily con- 
tented or appeased, placable. 

xrs4z Upare Lrasm. Apophth. 112b, That he might bee 
hahle with a paciente and contentefull mynde, 10 endure 
banyshemente. 1552 Hvutoer, Contentfull, placadstis, pla- 
cendus, 1680 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 364 His contentfull 
mansion. 1§99 Massincrr, etc. Old Laie w. ii, But all 
that’s known to be contentful to thee Shall in the use prove 
deadly. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barcéay's eIrgenis v. xi. 369 
‘To enjoy the safety of their contentfull poverty within the 
walls of the Cloyster. «1639 W. Wuatety Prototypes 1. 
xi. (1640) 120 Shee was every way conenifull and pleasing 
unto Abraham. 1652 J. Auptry Luxe. Connnw. 38 Gentle 
and contentfull souldiers. 1662-3 Pepys Drary 10 Feb., 
After some contentful talk with my wife. 1716 Cinner Love 
Makes Man v. ii, 73 ‘Vhe contentful Peace .. of an honest 
Mind. 1863 Pilgrimage over Prairies 1. 9 The first 
{ journey] for many years that had drawn me from my 


| contentfal home. 


to be agayne sacryfyced to the ful contentacion and cleans- | 


ing of synne. 1656 O. Sepewick “Hundbled Sinner iii. § 1. 
16 To..fulfil it even to appeasment and contentation. 


+6. The satisfying of the conscience, of the moral 


orrational faculty ; the allaying of seruple or doubt. 

1533 Morr Afo/. viii. Wks. 86x/2 Then hathe he neede 
for liys contentacion to see the matter handeled somewhat 
more at lengthe. 
To their contentation and quieting of their consciences. 
1§s5 Harvsrtetp in Bonner //amidies 46" For your better 
contentation herein you shal here the authorities of the 
Aunciente fathers. 1645 Pacitr //eresiogr. (1661) 53 For 
the contentation of your request. 

§] Sometimes erroneously for ConTENTION. 

1633 T. Apams Ser. Dan. xii. 3 There is no weake con- 
one betweene these, and the labour is hard to reconcile 
them. 


Contented (kyntentéd), A//. a. 
v. +-ED LJ 

1. Satished, desiring nothing more or nothing 
different ; limiting one’s desires, willing to put up 
with something ; =CoNTENT a, I. 

1526 Pilger: Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 3 The sayd Moyses not 
contented with‘these visyons made supplicacyon to God. 
€ 1600 Snaxs. Sonn, xxix, With what I most enjoy contented 
least. @ 66x Futter Worthies, Bucks (1840) 1. 200 T. 
Bickley was rather contented than willing to accept the 
bishopric of Chichester. 1749 Fietpinc Tom Yones xu. x, 1 
should have heen contented with a very little. 1883 Froupe 
in Contemp. Rev. XLIV. 1 The greatest men .. are those 
of whom the world has been contented to know the least. 

+h. Evil contented: dissatished, displeased. 

1548 Hatt. Chron. 95b, He was right evil contented .. of 
the said forcyng of the toure. 

+2. Willing, ready (0 do something); =Con- 

TENT @. 3. Ods. 
, 1625 Apr. Warnam in M. Burrows Worthies Att Souls 
iv. (1874) 54, 1 shall be contented to bere the costs and 
charges thereof myselve. 1549 Bk. Cout. Prayer, Coltect 
Gd. Friday, This thy family, for the which our Lord Jesus 
Christ was pontented. to he betrayed. 1653 H. Cocas tr. 
Pinto's Trav, Wii. 231 He prayed him to give him leave to 
ask him something.. Whereunto the Grepo made answer, 
that he was very well contented. 


[f. Costent 


3. Satisfied with one’s present condition ; not | 


disposed to complain ; marked by contentment. 
1594 Suaks. Arch. 117, 1. iii. 84 By him that rais‘’d me to 

this carefull height, From that contented hap which I 

inioy’d. 1627 Hakewin.t Afol/. um. vi. § 2 Their liberty [is 


1gg2 Latimer Serm. & Rene. (1845) 13 _ 


Hence + Conte ntfully adv., + Contentfulness. 

1gsz Hutort, Contentfullye, Adccadiliter. 1665 Pervs 
Diary 23 June, We spent two or three hours talking of 
several matters very soberly and contentfully tome. /4/d, 
24 
nobleness of the company. 1685 H. More aralif. 
Prophet, 8g For the more contentfully peracting this ‘Tax. 

Conte'nting, v2/. sd. [f. Content v. + -ING1,] 

1. The action of the verb CoxTENt ; satisfaction, 
contentment, content. Now 7zare. 

aisar Wyatt Defence Wks. 1861 p. xxxiii, Thus was he 
.- dispatched out of Spain smally to his reputation or con- 
tenting. 54x Etvor /mage Gov. Pref., The contentynge 
of suche men. 1608 Hirron Is. 1, 698/1 The contenting 
of mine owne sensuall affections, 1615 Lathan falconry 
(1633) 75 Neither can you giue her that which is fitting to 
her owne contenting, but by guesse and imagination. 

+2, quasi-concr. A source of contentinent; a 
satisfaction, delight ; =Content sd.2 3. Ods. 

¢x620 in Farr S. P. Fas. 7 (1848) 102 What ifaday,a 
month, or a yeare, Croune thy delights with a thousand 
wisht contentings. 1633 P. Fiercner Death Sir 1. Irby 
1. iv, As if her tears were all her souls contenting. 


+ Contenting, #//. a. Ods. [f. as pree. + 
-InG®.] That gives contentment ; satisfying. 

1548 Gest Pr. Afasse 96 V* the masse _offredge is not 
satisfactory or ful contenting. x16go Be. Hate Zfise. un. 
vi. 250 Any contenting peace. 1677 Hate Prim. Orie. 
Man... i. 5 The knowledge of them is curious, and con- 
tenting in it self. 

Contention (kyntenfon). Also 4-5 -cioun, 
3-6 -cion, 6 -tioun, -tione. [a. F. contention, 
ad, L. contention-em, n. of action from contendere 
to contend. (OF. had orig. the inherited form 
cuntencun, contencon.)] 

1, The action of straining or striving earnestly ; 
earnest exertion, effort, endeavour. Ods. or arch. 

¢ 1580 Rocers (J.\, An end which..appears worthy onr 
utmost contention to obtain. x68x Nowrie & Day in 
Confer. 1. (1584) Ciij h, Which wordes he prononnced with 
++ great contention of voice. 3r6g0 Br. Revnoips Passions 
xxv, An earnest contention of the minde in the pursuit of 
that good which should perfect our Natures, 1653 H. 
More Antid. Ath. 1. xi. (1712) 34 A joint contention of 
Strength. 1858 Herscner Outlines Astron, Introd. 8 The 
contention of mind for which they [these enquiries] call is 
enormous, : o 

2. The action of contending or striving together 
in opposition ; strife, dispute, verbal controversy. 

Boue of contention: see Bonr sé, 7. 

1382 Wycuir Adz. i. 17 Summe of contencioun, or stryfe, 
schewen Crist not clenly. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvi. xxi. (r495) $76 The stone Onix .. meueth the herte to 
contencion and debate. x§29 More Dyadoge 1. Wks, 121/1 
A great matter in contencion & debate betwene them. 1585 
Ape. Sanpys Serm. Matt. viii. 23 (1842) 381 The church.. 
is by outward persecution and inward contention. .troubled. 
1655 W._F. Afeteors 140 Of Amber is great contention, 
whether it be a minerall, or the Sperme of a Whale, 1972 
Prrestiey /nst, Relig. (1782) 1. 83 Excess frequently gives 
occasion to quarrclling and contention. 1806 Gazefieer 
Scott, (ed. 2) 527 This fortress was frequently the scene of 
bloody contention. 1876 J. H. Newaan Hist, Sk bE 1. 
iv. 176 Religious contention broke out in Bagdad itself, 
between the rigid and the lax parties. 

transf, & fig, 1604 Suaks. Oth, u. i. 92 The great Con- 
tention of Sea, and Skies. 1818 Ifatuam Afid. Ages (1872) 
Hi. 147 One long contention of fraud against robbery. 


uly (D.), The contentfulness of our errand, and the | 


| 


CONTENTIOUS. 


b. (with @ and f/.) A particular act of strife; a 
quarrel, contest, dispute. 

e14g0 Aferlin xxi. 366 Whan the kynge Bohors vndir- 
stode the contencion of the kynge and Itis nevewes. 1593 
Snaks. 3 //en. V1, 1. ii. 6 No Quarrell, but a slight Con. 
tention. x6xx Biste /ov, xviil. 18 ‘Fhe lot causcth con- 
tentions to cease, 1661 Bramuatn Just Vind. ic 7 Such 
were the contentions of the Roman and African Lishops. 
1749 Fiecninc Tom Younes x. ii, Jones. .interposing, a fierce 
contention arose. 1872 Yeats Growth Conon, 225 Conten- 
tions with the home government were frequent. 

e. = TENSON, qv. 

1883 A. I], Wopegnousy in Grove Dict. Aus. HI. 585 
‘The tensons, or contentions, were metrical dialogues of lively 
repartee on some disputed point of gallaniry. 

3. The action of contending in rivalry or emula- 
tion; competition. With @ and fé/.: An act or 
instance of rivalry; a trial of skill or ability, 

1676 Firsinc Panopl. fist. 254 These and such like 
contentions .. many have attempted, and thereby wonne 
commendation. 1606 Beyskerr Civ. ZZ 6g or contention 
of valor.. Alexander granted a combat betweene Diosippus 
and his aduersary. 1633 Dons tr. dristeas’ fist. Sep- 
tnagint Wo Betwixt us, I would kindle a kinde conten- 
tion, and emulation of aymiable Vertue. 1743 Firtoixc 
F. Wrtd 1. iv, Engaging with him at cards, in which con- 
tentions..the Count was greatly skilfml. 2829 Scott slmne 
of G.iii, As ifthere had becn a contention among thei whu 
should do the honours of the house. 

+b. The matter in competition. Os, 
5 Sfecé. No. 422 26 One would think. .that the 
's, Who shall be most disagrecalle. 

4, That which is contended for in arginnent ; the 
point or thesis which a person strives to maintain 
and prove. 

1635 Pacirt Christianoyr. (1646) 1, 134 In this their con- 
tention, they mean nothing else, bnt that there are wwo 
natures in Christ. 1865C/. 7rmes 2 Dec, Vheir contention 
is, that the ‘Romanizers’, ctc. 1878 Tack Gree Past. 
1.3 This then is your contention that a vast number of 
women, ctce. 1883 Sir J. Bacon in Law Af. 23 Chanc. 
Div. 697 Mr. Wilicins! contention is without a shadow of 
support. . 

*. 5. Contrast, comparison. Oés. [A Latinism.] 

15go Wintinton Vuddyes Offices 1. xvii, But if contencyon 
and comparyson be nirde, 

§,6. =ContTENTATION, Obs, 

1516 Cartudary in Piuanpton Corr. p. exxy, What over- 
plus may be saved towards the contencion of the said 
debts. 1§79-8 Nort /utarch's Lites 65.) Such men 
as place felicity. .in the vue safety, peace, ud conconl of 
a commonweal, and in clemency, justice, joyned with con- 
tention. 

«, 7. app.=Continuanee; ef. covlene, CONTAIN 17. 

1666 J. Sant Odd clge (1752) 13 Two words {days and 
years] to express the contention of this state. .viz. huw long 
this state shall remain. 

Contentional (kpntenfonal), @. [f pree. + 
-\L.J Ofthe natore or character of contention. 

1889 al? Mall G. 27 June 4/3 ‘Vhe contentional meeting 
of last night. 

b. guasi- sd. 

1824-9 Lanpor /mag. Cont. Wks. 1853 I. 103/1 ‘The Miad 
itself has nothing in the contentional so interesting. 

+ Contentioner. Oés. [f pree. 4 -En 1] One 
given to contention ; a contender. 

1593 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 140 These thorny Con- 
tentioners, that choake the Word of God with foolish con- 
troucrsies. 31624 F. Wutte epi Fister 73 So long as 
Contentioncrs rest vnsatished, and admit no Keconciliation. 

Contentious (kgntenfas), az Also 5 -temp- 
cious, -tencioso, 6 -eious(e. [ad. If. contentions 
i-L. contentidsus given to contention, quarrel- 
some; sce CONTENTION and -ous.] 

1. Of persons or their dispositions: Given to 
contention ; prone to strife or dispute ; qnarrelsome. 

1533 Fritu Axnsz, More (1829) 445 That you accept this 
worke with..no contentious hart. 16xx Linen 2702. xxi. 
1g It is better to dwell in the wildernesse, then with a con. 
tentious and an angry woman. 1682 Burxer Rights (’vinces 
i. 13 [f two or three out ofa contentions humonr opposed 
it. 1732 DerkeLey Alciphr. v. § 19 The most contentious, 
quarrelsoine, disagrecing crew. 1853 Macautay Dio. At- 
terbury (1867) 14 His despotic and contentious temper. 

b. transf. 

1605 Suaks. Zear m. iv. 6 Thou think’st ‘1is mnch that 
this contentious storme Inuades vs to the skin. 1610 — 
Femp. us i. 118, 1695, Buackmore Pr. Arth, 1. 455 She 
makes contentious Winds forget their Strife. 

+e. Bellicose, warlike. Ods. 

1535 CoverDALE 2 Sam. xxi, 20 And there arose yet warre 
at Gath, where there was a contencious man which had 
sixe fyngers on his handes. — 2 Aizgs xix. 25 That conten- 
cious stronge cities mighte fall in to a waist licap of stones. 

2. Characterized by or involving contention. 

€1430 tr. 7. 2 Kempis 119To siryue wip contenciose wordes. 
1535 Jove Afot. Tindale 49 ‘Yo te any maliciouse and 
contenciouse pistle agenst hin Ree Proposals of Army 
in Neal “ist. Purtt. IL, 412 The present uncqual, and 
troublesome, and contentious way of ministers’ maintenance 
by Tithes. 1751 Jounson Radler No. 142 8 8 A conten- 
tious and spiteful vindication, 1875 GLapstone Géean, VE. 
liii. 170 Forbearing to raise contentious issues. 

3. Law. Of or pertaining to differences between 
contending partics. Contentious jurisdiction: right 
of jurisdiction in causes between contending parties. 

7483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/1 Wel letterd, as it apperyd 
sythe, as wel in contempcious jugemente as gyuyng comn- 
ceyll to the sowles upon the fayte of theyr conscyence. 
1727-51 Cuampers Cyci. s,v., ‘The Lords Chief Justices, 
judges, etc. have a contentious jurisdiction. 1768 Brack- 
stonr Comm, TIT. 65 Such ceclesiastical courts, as have 


CONTENTIOUSLY. 


only what is called a voluntary and not a contentious juris- 
diction. 1875 Srunss Const, /is?, 1. 233 In contentious 
suits it is dithcult to draw the line between judicial decision 
and arbitration. 

Contentiously (kgntenfasli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY*%.] Ina contentious manner or spint; with 


contention; quarrelsomely. 

1548 Epw. VI in Strype Eecl. Afew. I. App. M. 43 Who- 
soever shal.. irreverently and contentiously demaund of 
any man, any of the questions before rehersed. 1564 Bric/ 
Exam, Sign2*** iij, We are affrayde to stryue conten- 
tiouslye. 1650 S, Crarke £ccl. Flist. 1. (1654)69 Everyone 
--contentiously would argue thereof. 

Contentiousness (k/ntenfosnis). [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being contentious ; dis- 
position to contention ; quarrelsomeness. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-b& (Camden) 16 [He] began in 
deed to lai contentiusnes to mi charg. 166r Bovte Spriv, 
of Air Pref. (1682) 1 ‘They that know how indisposed 
naturally am to Contentiousness. 1815 Eveninstonp Ace. 
Caubnd (1842) [. 217 Any circumstance which disposes the 
pcople to contentiousness and jealousy. 1876 J. H. New- 
MAN /fist. Sk. 1.246 he contentiousness of human nature. 

+Conte‘ntive, a! Obs. [f. Content v. + 
IVE: cf, dnventioe.] Fitted to content; satisfying. 

1593 Nasue Christ's T. 89 What a brutish thing it is, 
howe short lasting, and but a minute contentiue. 1599 

tRETON Farewel/, The Company of a Contentive friend. 
1627-77 Fectuam Kesodves 1. ixvii. 300 ‘Vhey shall find it 
a nore contentive life than idleness. 1631 R. MH. Arrate ni, 
Whole Creature xiii, § 2. 192 ‘Vhe..true contentive Obiect 
uf the Soule of Man, is God. 

+ Conte‘ntive, 2.2 Obs. [a. F. contentif, -tve, 
that contains, retains (in mod.F. only in the surgical 
use’, f. L. type *contentiv-us, f. continére to Con- 
TAIN: See -IVE and ef. retentive.) Characterized 
by containing, holding together, maintaining, ctc. 
In Sizg. see quot. 1882. 

1677 Gare Crt. Gentiles UL. iv. 443 His good wil is the 
effective, contentive and provisive Virtue. 1758 J. S. Le 
Dran's Obsert. Surg. (1770) 144, 1 did not yet remove the 
contentive Compress, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. Contentive, the 
same as Aefentive, applied to bandages which retain the 
lips ofa wound, or the ends of fractured bones in apposition. 

+Conte'ntless, a. O/s. [f Content sd.2 + 
-LEss.J] Without content or satisfaction; un- 
satisfied, dissatisfied, discontented. 

1607 SHAKS. Timon wv. ili, 245 Best state, Contentlesse, 
Hatha distracted and most wretched being. 1675 Cockrr 
Morals 12 Some, in inid'’st of Store, contentless, starve. 
1797 T. Park Sonn. 95 Let Man contentless mourn his 
partial share. 

Co'ntentless, a. [f. Content 5.1 + -LESss.] 
Void of content or meaning. 

1886 Sind XI. 429 So far the Idea remains contentless. 

+ Contently, adv. rare. = CONTENTEDLY. 

Prob., as the metre suggests, merely an error for con. 
tentedly, which mod. edd. substitute. 

16.. Beaumont & Fiercurr Aude a Wife, ete. viii. Wks. 
(1679) 293/2 Come, we'l away unto your country-house, And 
there we'l learn to live contently. 

Contentment (kfntentmént). [a. F. con- 
tentement \late 16th c. in Littré’, f. contenter to 
CONTENT: see -MENT. In Eng. it has to a gieat 
extent exchanged the character of a noun of action 
for that of a noun of quality derived from an adj., 
as if = contentness, contentedness.] 

1. The action of satisfying; the process of being 
satisfied ; satisfaction. arch. 

1474 Househ. Ord. 22 For the contentement of his house- 
hold royal and creditors thereof. 1568 in Hakluyt J ‘oy. (1598) 
[. 377. 1576 Fremine fanopl, Efpist. 35 Vhe Rie ime 
doe many thinges to the expectation and contentment of 
them, hy whose lielpe he obteined the victorie. @ 1657 Sir J. 
Vavrour Axx, Scot. (1824-5) 11. 265 Doing the best worke 
.. for the honor of God, contentment of the King. 18ar 
Scott A’eniliw. ii, The guests took their leave. .to the con- 
tentment of mine host. 185: Hers Comp, Solit. ix. (1874) 
156 With no contentment to the appetites of the hungry. 
+b. Satisfaction of a claim; payment. rere. 

1603 Knoues fist, Turks (1621) 1216 The lord Swartzen- 
burg... was comming with money to give them contentinent. 

2. The fact, condition, or quality of being con- 
tented ; contentedness. (The usual modern sense.) 

1597 Hooker Eccé. Fol. v. Ixviii. § 12 The same content. 
ment, tranquilitie, andioy, that others. .haue reaped, 1611 
Bisce x Zin, vi. 6 But godlinesse with contentment is 
great gaine, 1641 Ifinnk 9%. Bruen xxxvi. 112 In much 
contentment and peace, He began to look homewards. 1768 

3eatmie Affnstr.t. xiii, From health contentment springs. 
1886 Mortev Comte Crit. Misc.) III. 339 After a short 
experiment of three weeks, Comte returned to neediness and 
contentment. 

b. Const. wth, + in. 

1651 Furrer Abed Rediv., Cowper (1867) II. 311 He mani- 
fested to his friends what great contentment he had in his 
approaching death, a1 Tesmete (J.\, Contentment in 
lus will is the best remedy we can apply to misfortunes, 
1856 [Merson Eng. Trarts, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. om 
Squalid contentment with conventions. 1871 Morteyv od. 
tatre (1886) 38 ‘To abide in patient contentment with an all 
but purely critical reserve. 

+3. Pleasure, delight, gratification. Oés. 

1586 R. Scot in Holinshed Chron. III. 1546/2 There was 
never worke attempted with more desire, nor proceeded 
in with more contentment. 1600 Hottanp Livy iv, xl. 164 
They caused .. great contentment [éréstiaw] after former 
fear, 1622 Wituer Afistr. Pilar. (1633) 643 Never word 
of hers [ heare But .’. (it].. much more contentment brings 
‘Than the sweetly-touched strings. 1736 W. R. Curtwoop 
Ad». Capt. KR. Boyle 4. At the reading of this Paper, my 
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Heart ran over with Contentment. 1795 SoutHEey Yous of 
Are v. 311, 1... feel Joy and contentment in the merciful 
task For which I ai sent forth, 

+4. A source of satisfaction or pleasurc; a 
pleasure, enjoyment, delight ; =ConTExt 50.2 3. 

1579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 86 Untill a mans 
fansye be satisfied, he wantith his most soveraigne con- 
tentement. 198: Mutcaster /osttions xxxviii. (1887) 177 
Many and great contentmentes, many and sound com. 
fortes. 1603 KNotres Hist. Turks (1621) 1235 Money and 
apparell, the souldiors greatest contentments, 1611 Mark- 
uam (tit/e), Country Contentments..as namely Hunting, 
Hawking, etc. 1692 Lapy Russete Left. 11. cxxxy, 109 As 
for reading, I am past that contentment. 

Contents: see Content sé,! 

+Conte'ntsome, 2. Obs. rare. [f. ConrENT 
v.+-SoME.] Full of or yielding content, satisfac- 
tion, or delight. 

1632 J. Havwarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 122 A demcanour 
rather irkesome..than any whit contentsome. 1645 Dicsy 
Timmort, Souls 140 It is easie for thee, and sweete and 
contentsome, to heape up treasures for eternity. 

+Contenty, 2. Ols. rare. [f. Content 5é,! 
+-¥.] Full of ‘contents’; containing much ad- 
mixture of forcign matter. (Cf. Content sd.) 1, 
quots. 15.47, 1625.) 

1683 Petrus Fiela Alin. 1. u. xv. (1686) 256 If there are 
pest contenty coppers.. yet you must do with them as 

cfore. /bfd. 1. 273. 

+Contenu, co‘ntinue. O/s. Also 5 con- 
tenuo,6 -ynue, -ynew(e. [a. F. contenu, -ue con- 
tent, tenor, contents, sb. f. confeni, -ue, pa. pple. 
of contenir to Contais.] = Content 54,1 2, 3. 

©1477 Caxton Jason 101, Thenne he behelde the con. 
tenu of his bylle. 1481 ~ Godfrey 8 Lettres fro them- 
perour to buymont, And the contenue of the same. 1512 
dct 4 Hen. VIII, c. 18 § x All the contynue, matter and 
purporte of the same Commission. 1§21 St. Papers Hen, 
W707, 1.34 By the continue off eon FFs sayde letters. 1549 
Compl. Scot. 1.23 Vhe sentence and conteneu of thyr said 
cheptours of the bibil. /é#¢. 115 He hefand suspitione of 
the contineu of ther vrytingis. 

Contenuo, -we, obs, ff. ConTINUE. 

Contonument, error for CONTENEMENT. 

Conter, obs. f. CounTER v. 

Conter-, obs. f. CounTER-, e. g. in conterchange, 
conterfayte, contermont, contcrmure, conterpace (= 
eounterpoise), conterpartie, conterpoynt, conterrol, 
contersector; also of ContRa-, ContRE-. 

Conterition, obs. var. of ConTRITION. 

Conte‘rminable, «. rare. [f. L. contermina- 
r¢+-BLE.] Liable to end together. 

€ 1638 Wotton in Keli, Wotton, 477 Your long, and I 
daresay your still beloved Consort, for love and life are not 
conterminable, 

Conterminal (kfnt5-iminal), a. [ad. med.L. 
conterminal-ts, f. contermin-us : see CONTERMINOUS 
and -AL. So F. conterminal \Oresme, 14th c.).] 

1. =ContTerminous I. 

1802 Pravrain Lilastr. [utton, Th. 290 The conterminal 
rock, 1831 ‘I’. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle ix, The neigh- 
bouring lords, his conterminal bandits. 1852 Fraser's Mag. 
XLY. 449 The kingdoin of Merops was..conterminal to the 
dominions of the Sun. 

2. Lntom, Attached cnd to end. 


Conterminant (kfntsuminant), @ and sé. 
(ad. L. contermindnt-em, pr. pple. ofcontermindre : 
sce CONTERMINATE. ] 

A. +1. =Contenminous 1. Obs. 

1640 Hownrtt Dodona‘’s Gr. 43 The great emporiall Tami- 
sond with her suburbian and conterminent fabrickes, 

2. Terminating together (in time). nonce-use, 

1833 Lame Eda Ser. tt. (1860) 268 If haply your dates of 
life were conterminant. 

B. sé. f/, Persons whose lands march together. 

1610 W. Fo.xincuam Art of Survey u. ii. 50 Sometimes 
this Compound peowndake implies a mutuall propertie or 
duety participable to the Conterminants, as bancking, 
balking, dyking, etc. 

Conterminate (k/nt5:1min2t), @, [ad. L. 
conterminat-us, pa. pple. of contermindre to Con- 
TERMINATE. So F. contermind (15-16th c.).] = 
CONTERMINOUS. 

1578 Banister Hist. Afan v. 70 The first veyne .. being 
thereto at the posteriour part therof conterminate, 1610 13. 
Joxson #7, Rlemiys Barriers, A strength of empire fix’d 
Conterminate with heaven. 1614 Rauricn /fist. World 1. 
villi, 10 Aithiopia being the conterminate Region with 
Egypt. 1850 NEALE Afed, BLE Cs 125 Faith to word, to 
teaching hearing, Mind to God, conterminate. 

+Conte‘rminate, v. Obs. [f. L. conterminat- 
ppl. stem of contermindre to border upon cach 
other, f. contermin-us ; see CONTERMINOUS, ] 

1. intr. To be conterminous in space, to have a 
common limit or boundaty. 

1637 Bastwick Lifany ui. 14 In the towne where he 
dwelt, and the parishes conterminating thereabouts, 1656 
Buount Glossogr., Conterminate, to lye near or border on 
a place. 1709 SACHEVERFLL Serv. 15 Aug. 14 The.. Author, 
in whom they niust all Center, and Conterminate. 

2. To be conterminous in time. 

1664 11. More Myst. /nig. n. vi. § 18 377 The Fall of 
pation also conterminates with the sixth trumpet. 1681 
— £xp, Dan, App. iii. 307 The Laodicean Interval in a 
manner conterminating with the Conflagration of the World. 
1684 — Answer 61 A decursion. .conterminating to the end 
of the world. 


CONTESSERATION. 


Ileuce Conterminating pf/. a. 

180g G. S. Fasrr Dissertation (1806) 1. 211 The end of 
these two conterminating periods. 

+ Contermina‘tion. O/s. [n. of action f. L. 
conterminare: sec prec. Also in 16th e. F.] 
Ending together ; common ending or limlt; co- 
incidence of date. 

1673 Newton in P42. Trans, VII. 6091 Homogeneal 
light, whose color and refrangibility is not at all changeable 
eiuher by refraction or by the contermination of a quiet 
Medium. 1681 If. Morr Exp, Dan, App. ii. 275 That 
second notable Joynt is in the con-termination of the sixth 
Trumpets ending and the beginning of the Seventh. 1685 
— Paralip. Prophet. yo Near the contermination of the 
Death of Xerxes and the Succession of his Son Ariaxerxes, 

t+Conte‘rmine, v. Os. [a. F. conterminer 
(Palsgr.), ad. L. contermind-re: see CONTERMIN- 
ATE. Only intrans. in L., but in 16th c. F. trans. 
and intr. asin English: cf. L. ¢erméinare.] 

1. ¢rans. To make conterminous ; to fix the limits 
or end of, 

1624 Hevwoon Gunxark. vi. 296 That hee might contermine 
his Empire with the Ocean. 1633 J. Done tr. Arvisteas’ 
Hist, Septuagint 102 So hath he finished and contermined 
everything, according with its time and place. 

2. intr. To be conterminous; to end together. 

1654 Vitvain Efrt. Ess. v. 10 Two Denshire Rivers neer 
contermining. 

Conterminous (kgntS-iminos), a. [f. L. con- 
termin-us having a common border or bonndary, 
bordering upon (f. con- together with + serminus 
boundary, limit) +-ovs.] 

1. Having a common boundary, bordering upon 
(each other). 

163: Hevun St. George 151 The wool mention‘d in 
the Gospell were conterminous, 1652 NErpuam tr, Sedden's 
Mare Cl. 27 The Dominion of the whole Earth..and of the 
conterminous Aer. 1677 Hater /'rim. Orig. Man. 1. vii. 192 
In the Ports of the Sea conterminous to those Continents. 
1846 Grote /fist. Greece 1. av. 1.451 A township conter- 
minous with Ilium. 1878 Lecny &ug. in 1844 €. II. viii. 
491 Defending the side of Germany conterminous to France. 
1880 A. R. Wactacr /si. Life t. it. 18 Allied species, whose 
ranges are separate but conterminous. 

2. Meeting at their ends, 

431734 Nort Life J. North (1826) IIL. 324 It often falls 
out that extremes are conterminous, and as contraries illus- 
trate each other. 1862 Toonunter Euclid (1876) 256 note, 
Let the triangle DEF be applied to the triangle A BC so 
that the bases may coincide, the equal sides be conterminous 
and the vertices fall on opposite sides of the base. 

3. Coincident in their boundaries; exactly co- 
extensive. 

1817 Knox & Jess Corr. I. 314 Observe, that our Roman 
Catholic and church of England parishes, are not exactly 
conterminous. 1875 Brvce ‘oly Rout. Einp, ti. (ed. 5) 13 
Christianity as well as civilization became conterminous 
with the Roman Empire. 

b. Exactly coextensive in time, range, sense, etc, 

1855 fss. [ntuitive Morals 26 Were the whole law pre- 
cisely conterminous with our desires. 1862 7imtes 10 Oct., 
The language of Catullus is less conterminous with our own 
than that of any popular Latin poet. 1885 STEVENSON 
Pynamiter xiv. 204 You name a good influence, but one 
that need not be conterminous with life. 

Conte‘rminously, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2] 
So as to have the same boundaries; coextensively. 

1859 Tesnent Ceylon II. i. 15 The policy of extending 


(his] religion conterminously with his dominions. 

+ Conterra‘nean, a. Ols. [f. L. conterrane- 
us (see next) +-AN: cf sudblerranean.] =next 

¢ 1645 Howrun Lett, 1V. vii, He said that if women were 
not conterranean and mingled with men, Angels would 
descend and dwell among us, 

+Conterra‘neous, ¢. Os. [f. L. conter- 
rane-tus of the same country (f, con- together with 
+éerra land) + -ous: cf. subterraneous.] Of or 
beleutime to the same country, land, or region. 

1644 Be. Maxwect Prerog. Chr. Nings x. 110 Otherwise 
we must deny David's title over Aram, and other neighbour 
conterraneous Kingdomes. @17tx Ken //yrnnotheo Wks. 
1721 111.286 As Paul... lad for his conterraneous Kindred 

eal, That they the like transporting Joys might feel. 

Contoschoun, obs. f. Contustoy, 

Contesse, obs. f. CounTess, 

+ Contesserate, fa. pple. Ots. rare. In quot. 
-at. [f. L. contesserat- ppl. stem of contesserare: 
see next.}] Leagued together in friendship. 

1606 G, Wlooococke] /7ist, /rstine 118 b, The kings that 
were his neighbours, and were contesserat with him. 

+Contessera‘tion. Ols. [ad. L. contesseri- 
tYon-ent (Tertullian’, n. of action from contesserare 
(f. con + tessera) to contract friendship by means 
of the ¢essera hospitalis, a square tablet which was 
divided as a tally or token between two friends in 
order that they or their descendants might thereby 
ever afterwards recognize each other.] 

1. Contraction of friendship by means of the 
tessera or other symbol of union. 

1620 Donne Serat, Gen. xviit. 25 But certainly, there is a 
race that have not this contesseration [baptism], nor these 
Testimonial letters, nor this outward baptisme. 1654 JER. 
Taytor Real Pres. : The holy symboles of the Eucharist 
were intended to be a contesseration, and an union of 
Christian societies to God, and with one another. 1660 


Stituincrr. fren. u. vii. § 4 To denote their mutual con- 
tessaration in the faith, and communion in the same Church. 


CONTEST. 


2. [L. éessera a chequer.] A chequered or tessel- 
lated combination, a ‘ mosaic’. 

1671 B. Ovey Life G. Herbert Ov (T.), To describe that 
person of bis, which afforded so uousual a contesseration of 
eleganctes, and set of rarities to the beholder. 

+ Contest, 53.1 Os, [app. repr. a med.L, 
*contestis joint witness, f. con- together + testis 
witness.] A joint witncss. 

1551 in Foxe A. ved VI. 198 The said deponent, with 
his contest James Basset, spake with his grace in the 
galery. 1863 /did. (ed. 1) 713 What wordes and sentences 
they then herd, who was with them there as contests. [1602 
‘T. FitzHersert AZo/. 13a, When the said evidence is not so 
manifest, two witnesses at least are required and the same 
to be contcstes, that is. .affirming one and the same thing. ] 

Contest (kpntest), 53.2 [app. f. Contesr z. 
(and originally having the same stress}; but cf 
mod.F, conteste, not in Cotgr. 1611, but quoted by 
Littré, in phrase sas conteste, from Moliére 1654.] 

1, Strife in argument, kcen controversy, dispute, 
debate, wordy war. + [Without contest: without 
dispute, incontestably. 

1643 Dexnam Cooper's Hit! 69 Though this of old no less 
contest did move, Than when for Homer’s Birth seven Cities 
strove. 1667 Mitton /. Z, 1x. 1189 And of thir vain contest 
oppeer’d no end, 1707 E. Warn Hud. Redi. (1715) UL. 1x, 


He was, without Contest, As granda Rebel as the best. 1750 - 


Jounson Rambler No. 40 ? 3 When the contest happens 
to rise high between men of genius and learning. 1780 
Cowrer Rep. Adjudged Case 1 Between Nose and Eyes 
a strange contest arose. 1784 — Zaskm. 161 Great contest 
follows, and much learned dust Involves the combatants. 

2. Struggle for victory, for a desired object, or 
in defence ; conflict, strife, contention. 

1647 Crarenpon Hest. Reb. 1, (1843) 13/1 He (Bucking- 
ham] was of a courage not to he daunted, which was mani- 
fested. .in his contests with particular persons of the greatest 
reputation. 1665 Mantey Grotius's Low C. Warres 215 In 
the event of this Contest, it is very remarkable, that..there 
was not one considerable Ship lost. 1780 Burke SA. de- 
tlining Poll Wks. UL. 433 The worthy gentleman, who has 
been snatched from us at the moment of the election, and in 
tbe middle of the contest. 1797 Bewick Brett. Byrds(1847) L. 
270 A contest commences. . between the Cuckoos for the pos- 
session of the nest. 1839 Tirtwat Greece 1V. 55 The assist- 
ance they could hope to receive front Athens in their contest 
withtheenemy. 1856 Kane Arct. Axl. I. xv. 161 The dogs 
are carefully trained not to engage in contest with the bear. 

3. Amicable conflict, as between competitors for 
a prize or distinction; competition. 

1647 Crasnaw Poewns 4 O sweet contest; of woes With 
loves, of tears with smiles disporting. 1752 Jouxsox 
Rambler No. 205 2 6 As the evening approached, the con. 
test [for ee) grew moreearnest. 1839 THirtwac Greece 
IV. 421 Many of the late competitors returned to the con- 
test. at Epes Plato (ed. 2) V. 87 In musical contests 
there shal one set of judges of solo singing or playing. 

Contest (kgnte'st), v. (a. F. conteste-r ‘to 
call or take to witnesse, make an earncst protesta- 
tion or complaint vnto; also to brable, argue, 
debate a matter with; also to denie, gainesay, 
contest against’ (Cotgr. 1611), =It. contestare ‘to 
strive, debate’ (Florio 1598), Pr. and Sp. con- 
testar, The original source is L. contestari to take 
or call to witness (f. con- + /estd7i to be a witness, 
bear witness, f. ¢es¢ts a witness) ; thence the legal 
phrase contestari litem, to introduce a lawsuit by 
calling witnesses, to bring an action; whence the 
modern sense, The Fr. vb. appears to have taken 
its senses partly from the orig. L., and partly from 
the Jtalian ; and is followed in both by the Eng.] 

I. Senses connected with L, covetestdri to take 
to witness. Ods, 

+1. trans. To assert or confirm with the witness 


of an oath, to swear to (a fact or statement). Ods. 

1579 J. Stusnes Gaping Gulf D ijb, Oathes and sworn 
uae contested at theyr high altar of their masse. 1613 

Erwoop Srazex Age 1. Wks. 1874 HI. 174 As we are 
Oeneus the /Etolians King... So we contest we make her 
here the prize Of the proud victor. 

+2. To witness to, attest; to bear corroborative 
testimony to; to attest along with another, rare. 

1g9r Drayton Afoses 1, For thy faire brow apparently con- 
tests The currant stamp of a ecleane nuptial bed. 1649 
SELoRN Laws Lug. 1. xxxvii. (1739) 56 The Oath of the 

arty suspected, and the concurrent testimony of other men: 

he first attesting his own innocency, the other contesting 
their Consciences of the truth of the former testimony. 

+3. To call to witness, take to witness, adjure; 
to address with a solemn appeal, charge, etc. Ods. 

1609 Bis_r (Douay) 2s. Ixxx.g Heare o my people: and 
I wilcontest thee. 1611 — £x. xix. 21 And the Lord said 
vntu Moses, Goe downe, charge [arg., Heb. contest] the 
people. 1621 Ainswortn Annot. Pentat. (1639) 69 Paul 
used to Contest (or charge) before God and His Angels. 

+b. intr. To bear witness, ‘testify’, make a 
solemn appeal or protest. Ods. 

1607 Schot. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. v. 35 loab displeaseth 
Dauid, when he contesteth against the numbring of the 
people. 1609 Biste (Douay) Aros iii. 13 Heare ye, and 
contest in the house of Jacob, sayth our Lord. 

IT. Senses originating in L. contestart liten:. 

4. intr. To contend or strive (wth or against) 
in argument ; to dispute or debate keenly, wrangle. 

1603 Hottano Pintarch's Mor. 53 To argue and refute 
him by arguments contending and contesting against that 
which hath beene said. 1633 Br. Hatt //ard Texts 2 Tim. 
iii. 8 cat a Jambres .. resisted Moses and contested 
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with him in the message he brought from God. 1667 Mut- 


ton P.L.x. 756 Inexplicable Thy Justice seems; yet tosay | 


truth, too late I thus contest. a@171§ Burxer (J.), The 
difficulty of an argument adds to the pleasure of contesting 
with it, when there are hopes of victory. 1829 SovTHey 
Str T. More 1. 349 He dared not contest obstinately against 
persons of quality, who would be offended by his discourse. 

5. trans. To argue or debate (a point, etc.) ; to 
argue against, dispute, controvert, call in question, 

1663 GerBiER Conse? 107 Can such a one contest the 
Divine decree? 1697 Drypen Virg. Past. Pref. (1721) L. 
ot A fifth Rule kone one may hope will not be contested). 
1781-73 Jortin Eccl. Hist. (R.\, The excellence of Christian 
morality will not be contested hy fair and candid adver- 
saries. 1845 S. Austin Raveke’s Hist. Ref 1. 339 He 
contested the right of the pope to dispense them. 1859 
Mite Liberty ii. 37 With every opportunity for contesting 
it, it has not been refuted. ; 

6. énfr. To strive or contend (in a general sense’. 

@1618 RateicH New. (1644) 73 Have we not the Kings 
eares, who darcs contcst with us? 1647 W. Browne Pole. 
11, 293 Contest no more against what is just, and be not 
guilty of yourowne death, @1gi1 Ken Preparatives Poet. 
Wks, 1721 IV, 38 Tell me how we best With Trouhle and 
Temptation may contest. 1733 Pore ss. Afan 1, 303 Tor 
Forms of Government let Fools contest. 1863 Rusuin 
Munera P. (1880) 132 No form of government..is, as such, 
to be either condemned or praised, or contested for in any- 
wise, but by fools. 

7. trans. To contend, struggle, or fight for; to 


dispute with arms. 

@ 1626 Bacon Polit. Fables ix, The matter was contested 
by single combat. 1818 Soutney fn. Song 1” cess Char- 
Zotte, Mournful was that Edward's fame, Won in fields 
contested well. 1868 'rreman Norm, Cong. (1876) 1. x. 
480 [very defensible spot of ground was stoutly contested 
by the Britons. 1874 Green Short fist. it. § 4. 77 There 
was none of the house of Godwine to contest the crown. 

b. To oppose with arms, fight against. 

1764 Gotpsm. 7raz. 89 Yet these cach other’s power so 
strong contest, That either seems destructive of the rest. 

¢e. with cognate object. 

1614 Ratetcn Afist. Word? 1. xiii. 8 The Warre which 
before-time they had contested with Gideon. 
sToNE “Hist, Jud. 1. 533 It was better contested than might 
bave been expected from the uncqual skill of the generals. 

8. iztr. Tocontendin rivalry, vie, compete (ith). 

1607 Suans, Cor, iv. v. 116, I..do contest As hotly and as 
nobly with thy Loue, As ever in ambitious strength | did 
Contend against thy Valour. 172§ Pore. Odyss. (J.), Of 
man, who dares in pomp with Jove contest. 

9. ¢rans, ‘To contend for in emulation. 

1725 Pore Odyss, xxi. 144 Accept the tryal, and the prize 
contest. 1832 Laxper Adu. Niger I. vi. 244 The race was 
well contested. 1888 Morey Burke 16 That he contested 
Adam Smith's chair of moral philosophy at Glasgow along 
with Hume. i F 

+b. To sctin competition or rivalry. Obs. rare. 

1681 Cotton Wond, Peak (ed. 4) 13 A great transparent 
pillar .. such a one as Nature does contest ..With all the 
obelisks of antique Greece. 

Contestable (kgnte'stib’l), z.  [£ Conrest v. 
+-ABLE; perh. a, mod}. confestahle (Cotgr.).] 
That may be contested; disputable, debatable. 

1zoz J. Locan in Pa, Hist. Soc. Afem. 1X, 97 If it proves 
socontestable, 1761 //ist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 39/2 The 
contrary of this proposition is at least extremely contestable, 
1889 GLapsTone Sf. i Parl, 20 Feb., I do not recollect for 
many years a case in which the House has been called upon 
to express an opinion on contestable matter in the Address 
to the Throne. 

Ilence Conte’stableness. 

1730-6 in Baitey (folio); whence 1758 in Jouxson; andin 
mod. Dicts, 

Contestant (kfnte‘stint), (a. F. contestant, 
pr. pple. of covtester to CONTEST, used as adj. and 
sb. : cf. combatant, assatlant. Not in Bailcy, John- 
son, Webster 1828, Worcester 1846; common 
during Civil War in U.S., and since.] One who 
contests; onc who takes part in a contest. 

1665 Maney Grotius’ Low C. Warres 329 The Indian 
Company. .being freed both from their Enemie’s Arms and 
allother contestants. 1861 7ises 8 Nov. (Defeat of Federal 
Army), A little after six o'clock the remaining contestants 
withdrew down the precipitous river bank. 1870 Pudfie 
Opin. 6 Aug. 162 The present war .. will materially change 
the position of the contestants. 1887 Standard 7 Nov. 3/7 
A butter-making competition. . There were twenty-two con- 
testants, several of whom were farmers’ wives. 

+Contesta‘te, fa. pple. Obs. Se. [ad L. 
contestat-us, pa. pple. of contestdri: see CONTEST 
v.J] =Contested. 

€ 1450 Henrvson Tale of Deg g2 And quhen the Scheip 
this stryif had contestait. 

+ Contestate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. contestat- 
ppl. stem of contestdr7: see Contest v.] =Con- 
TEST wv. (in different senses). 

e578 T. Hacxert tr. Amadis de Gaule (Bynneman) 188 
Why will I thus contestate or enter into reason with him 
that hath none? 1586 Ferne B/az. Gentrte 317 Within 
six monthes after the gael mooued, and by the other con- 
testated. 1613 R. C. Zable ALA. (ed. 3), Contestate, to call 
to witnesse. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Contestate, to bear or 
prove by witness, to witness together. 

Contestation (kpntesté'fan). [ad. L. cov- 
testa@tion-em, n. of action from contestart: see CON- 
testy, The senses are partly from L., ancient 
and medieval, partly from F, comtestation dispute, 


- contest (late 16th c. in Littré), Cotgr., 1611, has 


‘A contestation ; a protestation, taking or calling to wit- 
nesse; also, a contesting, striuing, debating, reasoning, 


1841 Eveiux- | was desirous of producing. 


CONTESTER. 


| brabling about a matter: also a contestation against; a 
gainsaying, denying, or waging, of Law.’] 

. 1. The action of calling or taking to wit- 
ness, adjuration ; solemn appeal or protest. Ods. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. 4b, With all kyndes 
of delusion and iuggleyng. .of sophisticall learnyng, of holy 
contestacions. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ, (1684) 1. 4o/t Again 
.-John spake unto him, and desired hii in like manner and 
contestation as before. 1614 Ratricn Hist. World in. vi. 
6 No intreatic, nor contestation would suffice to hold them 
together. @1703 Burxitt Ox N. 7. Acts xxiii. 3 Ananias 
his insolent and injurious injunction, St. Paul's zealous 
answer and contestation [‘ God shail smite thee’, etc]. 

+2. Solemn asseveration, or oath, Ods. 

1614 T. Apams Devil's Banguet 8 Hath he bound himselfe 
with the spels of diuellish contestations. .not to eat or drinke 
| till he hath killed Paul? 1618 Myxsuutéss, Prison, Jaylors 
31 Any oath or contestation of the worthiest Gentleman. 

+b. Confirmation by oath or testimony, con- 


joint attestation. Ods. 

1886 Ferxe lac. Gentrie 78 Let the gentleman subscribe 
his name, next after the Bishop. .in the contestation of any 
instrument or solemne acte. 1642 Jer. Tayior Ffise. xls 
(1647) 291 But this is too known, to need a contestation. 

i 3. Sec LITIscONTESTATION, 

1622 Matyxes clave. Law. Merch. 469 That after the con- 
testation of the suit, there be no matter of any dilatorie 
exceptions alledged to hinder the proceedings, [1875 Postr 
Gatus iu. (ed. 2) 445 Contestation is when both parties 
exclaim, ‘Give your attestation,’ It marks the definitive 
settlement of the issue to be tricd.] 4 

4. Disputation or controversy, as between partics 
at law ; verbal contention; kcen argumentation. 

1580 Nortu Péutarrk (1676) 974 Being weary with the 
contestations of certain Pleaders, he [Augustus] went in 
choler ontof his Seat. 16§7 Kant Mow. tr. Paruta's Polit, 


{ Disc. o ‘They were still at contestation between themselves. 


1682 Drvpen Aedig, Laiecé Pref. (Globe) 187 That Belief 
was drawn up after a long contestation with Arius. 1741 
Mipvirton Creero un. vii. (ed. 3) 214 This counsil prevailed 
after many warm contestations. 1861 Saf. Aev. 21 Sept. 
308 One or two of the witnesses speak of the subject of 
contestation as certain Spiegedn (mirrors) which Guttenberg 


5. The action of straggling together as adver- 
saries; contention, conflict, contest. 

1606 Suaxs. And. § CL u. ii. 43 Your Wife and Brother 
Made warres vpon me, and their contestation Was Theame 
for you. 1633 ‘I’. Apams /ivf. 2 Peter iii. 10 Fire and water 
cannot meet withont a hissing contestation. 1647 May 
Hist, Parl, w. iv. 82 The fortune of Warre.. had heen 
very various, and daily contestations happened. 1816 F, 
TENA EOn flist. Germany Lu. xv. 716 The few sources of 
sustenance ., became objects of daily contestation. 

6. Competition ; emulation, rivalry. (Now Sc.) 

1603 Hor.anp Pévtarch's Alor. 332 'Yhe king of the 
Aethlopians is entred into contestation and contention with 
me, as touching wisedome [éxee mpds ene godias autddar]. 
1651 Honpns Govt. § Soc. v. § 5.77 Among [men] there is a 
contestation of honour and preferment..whence hatred and 
envy. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scott. 1. vi. 230 Corpora- 
tions, who [1650-1750] adopted not ‘contestation’ for deter- 
mining the merits of candidates. 1885 Ogidvie's fap. Dict. 
s.v., he appointment was made by public contestation. 

7. The contesting or disputing (of a point, 
claim, ete.). 72 contestation ; in dispute. 

1638 Cuituincw. Relig. Prot. 1. Pref. § 41 So farre as con- 
cernes the points in contestation. 1698 Sipxey Disc. Gort. 
(1704) 379 No Rule ean be so exact, to make provision 
against all contestations. 1840 Mu. Diss. & Disc, VA. 
Vision (1859) 11.84 This apparent paradox was no sooner 
published than it took its place, almost without contestation, 
among established opinions. 1868 Sevp Sudfyou 2 There 
are not many of them open to contestation. ; 

8. An assertion contended for; a contention. 

1880 Forin. Rev. Apr. 522 The Austrian contestation has 
never ceased to be that the people of Bosnia_and Herze- 
govina are not ripe for self government. 1884 Lp. Watson 
in Law Kep. 9 Appeal Cases 76 The appellant's contesta- 
tion upon this point is untenable. 

Contesta‘tional, 2. rare. [f prec. +-AL.] Of 
the nature of contestation. (In 202-contestattonal.) 

1826 BENTHAM in Weston, Rev. VI. 488 Judge's non-con- 
testational evidence—elicitative function. 

+Conte'stative, Obs. rare. [£ L. con- 
testat- (sec CONTESTATE) + -IVE.] Relating to or 
dealing with contestation. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarfi’s Coune. Trent (1676) 223 Those 
[words] were prenunciative and these contestative. 

Contested (kfnte'stéd), #//. a. [f. Contest x. 
+-ED.] Disputed, contended for or about, made 
an object of contention or competition. Coztfested 
election: one which is disputedat the poll; formerly, 
and still in Y/.S., an election of which the validity 
or legality is challenged, called more recently a 
controverted election, 

1672 Drvpen Cong. Granada 1. u.i, And from the French 
cootested Milan take. 1727 Frevpixe Love tu Sev. Masg. 
Wks. 1775 I. 11, I shall be like a contested heir who spends 
his estate in the pursuit of it. Hie Junius Lett. lix. (1798) 
II, 183 Contested elections shall. .be determined with some 
decent regard to the merits of the case. The event of the 
suit is of no consequence tothe Crown. 1780 Burke SA. prev. 
to Election Wks. Il. 355 A contested election in such a 
city as this is no light thing. 1841 Dickens Leff. (1880) 
I. 44, I cannot afford the expense of a contested election. 
1841 Lane Arad, Nis. 1. Pref. 68 The means of deciding 
contested points in history and science. 

Contester (kgnte'staz), Also -or. [f£ as prec. 
+-ER.J One who contests. 


1884 Chr. Commw, 28 Feb. 465/1 These fierce contestors 
against Ritualism in the Church of England. 
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CONTESTING. 


Contesting (kfnte'stin), vb. st. [f. as prec. 
+-1InG1,] The action of the verb ConTEsT ; con- 
tending, disputing. . 

1616 Kich Cabinet 75b, Kings can neither endure com- 
parisons .. nor contestings, though they nre in the wrong 
themselves. 1656 4rtif, Handsom. 52 Tbose honest en- 
deavours..are no rude contestings with Gods providence. 
Conte'sting, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -InG?,] 
That contests; contending, competing. , 

1697 J. Serceant Solid Philos. 231 The two Contesting 
Motives. 1880 Daily Tet. 7 Sept., In yacht-racing you 
must be on board the contesting craft to. .enjoy the pastime. 

Hence Conte‘stingly adv. 

1648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. xix. § 8. 371 (T.) The 
more contestingly they set tbeir reason to explain them, the 
more intricate they, perhaps, will find them. 

+ Contestion. Bad form for CoxtestaTion. 

1632 Lttucow 7raz. 1.10 Diuers contestions haue I bad, 
about the equality of London, and Paris. 1654 E. Jounson 
Wond wwrkg. Provid. 182 Together with the contestion 
begun in our Native country. 

+Conte'stless, a. Oss. [f. ContTEST + -LESS ; 
cf. resistless.] Not to be contested, indisputable. 

args A. Hive (T.), But now ‘tis truth contestless [= F. 
sans conteste). 

+ Conterx, v. Obs. (ad. L. coutex-cre to weave 
together, interweave, joi together, compose, f 
con- + lexére to weave. (Cf. It. comtessere in same 
senses.)] /rans. To weave together; to form, eon- 
struct, or compose as by interweaving of parts. 

1542 Brecon Pathw. Prayer Wks. (1843) 143, I should 
contex and make a work longer than the Iliads of. . Tomer. 
1978 Banister //ist. Man vy. 68 This body is called Pan. 
chreas..for that it is made and contexed of Glandulous 
flesh. 1626 AtLessury /’assion Serm. 7 say ..who seemes 
to contex a history, not write a prophesie, 1684 BoyLr 
Porousn. Anim. Bod. i. 5 The Corpuscles that are requisite 
to contex such differing parts, as Membranes, Fibres, etc. 

t Context, f//.a. Obs. [ad. L. context-us, pa. 
pple. of contexcre sce prec.), coinciding withanative 
pa. pple. of coutex vb.] Woven or knit together. 

1541 R. Copranb Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The skynne 
is composed & context and wouen with thredes and 
vaynes, 1661 DovLe Spring of Air in.iv. (1682) 71 Describe 
how such a string may be context. 1913 Dernau Phys. 
Theol, wv. xii, 222 Hollow and thin, for Lightness, but 
withal context and firm, for Strength 

Context (kpyutékst), sé. In 5-6 -texte. [ad. 
L.. contextus (a-stem’ connexion, f. ppl. stem of 
contexére to weave together, connect (sce above . 
Cf. mod.F. contexte (in Cotgr.).] 

+1. The weaving together of words and sentences ; 
construction of speech, literary composition. Ods. 

1432-50 tr. fF igen (Rolls) I. 5 In the contexte historicalle 
lcontextu historico] the rewle off lyvenge and forme of 
vertues moralle..3iffe grete resplendence thro the diligence 
of croniclers. ¢164§ IloweLt Lett,(1650' I. 459 Since these 
kings there is little difference in the context Gt like French} 
speech, but only in the choice of words, and softness of 
pronounciation. 

+2. concr, The eonnccted structure of a writing 
or composition ; a continuous text or composition 
with parts duly connected. Ods. 

, 1926 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 181 Though the aungell 
in the contexte of his salutacyon, expressed not this name 
Maria. 1531 Exvot Gov. in. xxv, The bokes of the Euan- 
gelistes, vulgarely called the gospelles, which be one con- 
texte of an historic. 1633 1]. Gartuwairte (¢¢/e), The Evan- 
gelical Harmonie, reducing the Four Evangelists into one 
Continued Context. 1641 Mitton CA. Gort. Pref. (1851) 95 
ie book within whose sacred context all wisdome is tn- 
folded. 

Jig. 1635 Quartes Emét. u. vi, The skillful gloss of her 
reflection But paints the context of thy coarse complexion. 

+3. The connexion or coherence between the 
parts of a discourse. Os. 

1613 R. C. Tadle Alph. (ed. 3), Context, the agreeing of 
the matter going before, witb that which followetb, 1622 
Fotnersy A theom. Pref. 20, | haue.. hindered not the con- 
text, and roundnesse of the speech. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. 1. 141 The context, or alliance that the text 
hath with the Baha or verse immediatel foregoing. 

4. concr. The whole structure of a connected 
passage regarded in its bearing upon any of the 
parts which constitute it; the parts which im- 
mediately precede or follow any particular passage 
or ‘text’ and determine its meaning. (Formerly 
circumstance q.v. 1 €, quots. 1549, 1379. 
cx Fuke dinsw. Chr, Protestant (1577) 84 When the 
articles following are spoken in one context and phrase. 
1583 — Defence (Parker Soc.) 561 Vhe whole context 
is this: ‘Let no man say,’ etc. 1631 R. Byrteto Doctr. 
Sabd, 24 If it hee meant of. .f4ou, that were absonant from 
the..context. ¢1680 Beverince Serm. We ) II. : That we 
may understand these words nright, it will be necessary to 
take a short view of the context. 1709 Berxetey 74. Vision 
§ 73 A word pronounced with certain circumstances, or in a 
certain context with qther words. a@ 1714 Suarp Wés. VII. 
xv. (R.), To this I answer plninly according to all the light 
that the contexts afford in this matter. 1849 CospEN 
Speeches 46, I wish honourable gentlemen would have the 
fairness to give the entire context of what I did say, and 
not pick out detached words. 1883 Froupe Short Stnd, 
TV. 111, 294 A paragraph. .unintelligible from want of context. 

b. fransf. and fie. 


1842 H. E. Manning Sern. (1848) I. 


to W itl 
us from da 9 We carry on with 


to day the whole moral context of the day gone 
by. 3853 Ruskin Stones Ven. II, vi, It is literally impos: 
sible, without consulting the context of the huildin , to say 
whether the cusps have been added for the sake o beauty 
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or of strength. 1877 E. Cairn Philos. Kant wu. v. 281 The 
position of facts in the context of experience. 
c. Jn this context. in this connexion. 

1873 R. Coxcreve £ss., etc. (1874) 480, 1 should avail 
myself of the words of one of our number—not used in this 
context, hut suiting my present purpose, 

+5. = ConTEexTuRE, Obs. 

1707 E. Warn Hud. Rediv. (1715) I. xvu, Sooner pene- 
trate a Board, Than bya Cut or Thrust divide The Con- 
text of the stubborn Hide. x R. Grireitn Lett, Henry 
& Frances WN. 274 The Union of Soul and Body .. that 
mistic Context. 

+ Context, v. Obs. [f. L. coutext- ppl. stem 
of coutex-cre to CONTEX.] To weave together ; = 


Coxtex. (Perh. only in pa. pple.) 

1628 Fevtuam Resolves 1, xvi. 49 Kuen to the vngluing of 
the whole world’s frame; Contexted onely, by Commerce, 
and Contracts. a164: Br. Mountracu Acts 6 fon. (1642) 
343 So have I contexted a continued Catalogue and List. 
1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat, (1852) II. 52 Count the threads 
whereof they [events] aracontexted. 


+ Contexted, A// a. Ods. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Woven together, sewn together, conneeted. 

21626 Bacon Exam. E. Peachem Wks. (Spedding, etc.) 
XII, 126 Those traiterous passages which are both in his 
loose and contexted papers. 1628 Feittuam Xesofves 11, 
Ixxi, 202 If the Subject bee Historie, or contexted Fahle, 
then I hold it better put in Prose. 

Conte‘xtive, @. rare. [f. L. context- ppl.stem 
of contextre (see above) + -1vVE.] That weaves or 
connects together. 

1850 Baynes Port-Royal Logic (1851) p. xxx, Analysis and 
synthesis (termed in it the contextive and retextive methods). 


Contextual (kfntekstival), a. [mod. f. L. 
conlextu-s+-AL, after fextitad whieh goes back to 
17th ec.) Of or belonging tothe context ; depend- 
ing only on the context. 

1812-29 S. T. Conerince Lit, Rem. III. 113 To the con. 
tempt or neglect of the literal and contextual sense. 1858 
Grapstong ffomer II]. 229 The word Jyroes .. is some- 
times confined strictly to the inhabitants of the city: but.. 
perhaps always with contextual indications that such is the 
sense, 1887 lcademy 5 Mar., I would not use them as a 
final appeal on the passage in question, for they are not 
contextual to it, fod, The meaning assigned to the word 
here is merely contextual. 

Conte‘xtually, adv. [f prec. + -Ly¥ 2.) In 
regard to or according to the context. 

3827 G. S. Faber Orig. Exp. Sacr, 121 A sense good and 
consistent, and contextually harmonious. 1861 Evucotr 
dids to Faith ix. 432 Develop and enunciate the meaning 
under the limitations assigned by the context, or, in other 
words, Interpret contextually. 

Contextural, a. rare. [f. ConTexture + 
-AL.] Ofor pertaining to the contexture or context. 

1666 J. Smimn O41 Age (1676) 182 The Contextural ex- 
pressions are of the self-same nature. 

Contexture (kgnte-kstitir). [a. F. contexture 
(Montaigne, 1572-80), =It. cosfestura (Florio), 
prob. repr. a med.L. *coulextira, f£. context- ppl. 
stem of contexcre: cf. L. fextiira TEXTURE. Very 
common in 17th ¢.; now rare.] 

1. The action or process of weaving together or 
intertwining ; the fact of being woven together; 
the manner in which this is done, texture. 

1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Exvemp. tu xi. ? 5 Christ... will pro- 
vide one [scourge] of his own contexture. 1664 PowER 
Exp. Philos... 46 In the Silk Ribbans, you might plainly 
see the Contexture. oan E. Tavior tr. Behonen's Theos, 
Philos. 64 The profitable Contexture of the Silk-worm. 
1726 Leow tr. cliberti’s Archit. 1. 89h, Oziers. .strike their 

oots into the Rampart, and hy the contexture of their 
Fibres strengthen the whole work. 1897 Bavanr Sel/a 78 
Then Sella hung the slippers in the porch .. and all who 
passed Admired their fair contexture. 

b. Se. Zaw. (See quot.) Cf. Construcrure 2. 

1861 W. Beit Dict. Law Scot., Contexture is a mode of 
industrial accession borrowed from the Roman Iaw. It 
takes place where things belonging to one are wrought into 
nnother’s cloth, and are carried therewith as accessary, 

2. ¢ransf. The linking together of materials or 
elements, so as to form a connected structurc 
(natural or artiftcial); the manner in which the 
parts of a thing are thus united. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. vii. § 4 Touching the Con- 
texture or Configuration of things, «1652 Te omns Sel. 
Dise. vi. A true understanding of things in their co- 
herence nnd contexture. 1662 Srivuincri. Orig. Sacr. in. 
ii, § 14 Without this there cannot be imagined nny con- 
course of Atoms at all, much less nny such contexture of 
bodyes out of them. 1678 Cupwortn /ute//. Syst, 1. tii. 
§ 25. 131 Secundary Results from certain fortuitous Concre- 
tions and Contextures of Atoms, 1748 tr. Vegetins’ Dis- 
temp. Horses 81 The Joinings and Contexture of the Belly 
and Intestines, 1866 Fetton Amc. § Afod. Gr. 11. vii. gor 
The people. .are well shaped and of excellent contexture. 

b. fig. of things non-material. 

1604 Danie Fun. Poem Eart Devonshire, How that 
brave mind was huilt, and in what sort ‘All thy contexture 
of thy heart hath been. 1672 Marvew Reh. Transp. 1. 29 
The Roman Church, having hy a regular Contexture of con- 
tinued Policy. interwoven itself with the Secular Interest. 
ax97%6 Soutn Serm. I, viii, Such small. .hints have some- 
times unravelled .. the contexture of the deepest villanies, 
1861 Berese. Horr Eng. Cathedr. ith C. v. 168 The sere 
vices became more lengthy in their recitation, and more 
artificial in their contexture. 

3. The structure, composition, or texture of any- 
thing made up by the combination of elements. 
Now chiefly fg. from 1. 


CONTIGNATION. 
@ 1639 Wotton (J.), He was not of any delicate contex- 
ture; his limbs rather sturdy than dainty. 1665-6 PAdzd. 


Trans. 1.35 A large Mushrom of a loose watrish contex- 
ture, 1720 W. Giuson Diet. (Jorses vii. (ed. 3) 111 In some 
Contextures of Body this produces no immediate effect. 
1749 Fietotnc Yom Fones (1775) U1. 86 Women are of a 
nice contexture; and our spirits, when disordered, are not 
to be recomposed in a moment. 1811 Pinkerton Petra, 
II. 225 Stones apparently hard, are sometimes more subject 
to decay than those of a softer contexture. 1851 Sir F. 
Paucrave Norm. § Eng. 1. 525 Society’s whole contexture. 

4, That which is put together or constructed by 
the intertwining of parts. a. quasi-concr. A mass 
of things interwoven together. 

1603 Frorio Montaigne i. xix. (1632) 37 Shall I not change 
this goodly contexture of things for you? 1667 PAil. Trans, 
II. 49x The Corpus Callosum is nothing but a Contexture 
of small Fihres. 1752 Cuesterr, Lett. III. cclxxiii 250 
That most ingenious contexture of truth and lies, 1876 
ALEXANDER Bamipion Lect. (1877) 229 A great contexture of 
converging probabilities. A 

b. An interwoven structure, a fabric. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne 1. lili. (1632) 168 All this onr con- 
texture is built of weake and decaying peeces. 1664 Power 
kxp. Philos. 1. 17 How many thousand parts of Matter 
must go to make up this heterogeneous Contexture? 19715 
tr. Pancirotins’ Rerum Mem. 1.1. iv. 12 These kind of Con- 
textures are not made of Vegetables, but of the Stone Ami- 
antus, 1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1852) 1. 36: We must 
not pick out single threads hut regard the whole contextnre 
as one picce. F 

5. The weaving together of words, sentences, etc. 
in connected composition; the construction or 
composition of a writing as consisting of connected 
and eoherent members. 

1603 Daniet Def. Rhine (1717) 19 The contexture of 
Words. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. ii. §2 A perfect con- 
tinuance or contexture of the thread of the narration. 1668 
Wixixs Xeal Char. m. iii. 309 The Contexture of sentence 
with sentence. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals Pref. Aiij, 
There is one thing I may properly call my own, and that is 
the StiJe, and Contexture Hie book, 1758 Jounson /dler 
No. 25 Pg The art of dramatick disposition, the contexture 
of the scenes. 1873 H. Rocers Orig. Bible v. 206 The con- 
texture, peculiarities, and relations of the several books, 

b. The conneeted structure or ‘ body’ ofa literary 
composition ; a connected passage or composition. 
ai16x9 Damiet Coll, Hist. Eng. Pref. (1626) 1 It is more 
then the Worke of one man.. to compose a passable Con- 
texture of the whole History of England, 1628 Hoppers 
Thucyd, Pref. Being discourses inserted, and not of the 
contexture of the Narration. 1751 Jounson Kander No, 
122 P 12 Collateral events are so artfully woven into the con- 
texture of his principal story, 1785 Rein Jat. Powers yt, vi. 
452 Any contexture of words which docs not make a pro- 
position is neither true nor false. 
Cc. =CONTEXT 4. 

1608 T. Moxton Preamb. to Encounter 17 Which the 
contexture may seeme also to import. a1661 Hotypay 
Fuvenal 11 If we view the contexture of the place, we shall 
find, etc. a1672 Sterry Josth. Wks. 11. 360 This Text 
lying in this Contexture. 1878 S. Cox Salo. Afund? (1884) 
44 Is there anything in the intention and contexture of 
these ten passages to warrant so ei a departure from 
the common meanings of the words 


Conte’xture, v. rare. [f prec. sb.] fraus, 
To give its contexture to; to weave 
1831 CARLYLE Sart, Res. 1.x, Round his mysterious Me, 


there lies..a Garment of Flesh, contextured in the Loom of 
Heaven. 


Conteygn, -teyne, -tiene, obs. ff. Contain. 

Conteynent, -ue, obs. ff. ConTINENT @., -UE. 

Conticent (kgntistnt), a. rare. i L. con- 
ticént-em, pr. pple. of conticére to be silent or still, 
f. con- intenstve + ¢acére to be silent.) Keeping 
silence, silent. 

1859 Tuackeray Virgin. li.(D,), The servants have left the 
room, the guests sit conticent. 

Contienaunce, obs. f. CouNTENANCE. 

Contience, obs. bad form of Conscience. 

tContignate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. contignare to join together with beams, timbers, 
or sticks, f. com- + tignunt building material, piece 
of timber.) ¢razs. To join together with beams. 

165: Howetn Venice 70 The whole Bulk is supported he- 


sides with most curious Arches, contignated nnd joyn’d 
together by marvailous Art, — 

Contignation (kpntigné*fon). Ods. or arch. 
{ad. L. contignation-em, n. of action f. contigndre: 
see prec. Also in mod.F.] 

1. The joining or framing together of beams or 
boards; the condition or manner of being joined 
together; jointing together. 

1630 Donne Ser. Ps. Ixviil. 20 Buildings stand by the 
henefit of their... contignations that knit and unite them.. 
The contignation and knitting suffer them not to cleave. 
1641 Evetvn Diary 25 Oct.-1 Nov., There stands an arch 
..it has some imperceptible contignations, which do not 
hetray themselves py, to the eye. 1677 Have Prin. 
Orig. Man. .w, iv. 330 The congruity of its contignation 
nnother piece of Timber. 1754 Hitpror Mise. Wks. IL 
In the contignation (as the learned Doctor calls it) there 
no manner of Occasion for Oak, 

ig. 3632 SANDERSON Seri. (1681) 289 To dissolve those 

oynts and Contignations which..clasp into one Structu 
those many little members and parts whercof all hums 
societies consist, 1 Burke Regic. Peace ii, Wks, VIII 
3 Linked hy a contignation into the edifice of France, 
. A structure formed by joining timbers together, 

a piece of joiner’s or carpenter’s work ; hence, 
conjoined structure, framework, or ‘frame’ of thin 


CONTIGUAL. 


1634 Br. Hatt IVs. (1837) V. 387 In that. bright and 
spacious contignrtion of the firmament. 1662 Petry 7a.res 
23 The next palace will he huilt from the whole present con- 
tignation of houses at such a distance as,etc. 1676 EVELYN 
Silva xxiv. § 13 In Crete they employ‘d it [the Cypress] . . 
in the largest Contignations and did formerly but Ships 
of it. 1889 0. Rev. Apr. 350 Ife (Goethe) venerates the 
Cross: hut thinks it unworthy of a philosopher to refer the 
whole scheme of Heaven and earth to ‘that contignation’, 

3. sfec. A boarding or flooring ; a floor, story, 
or stage. 

192 D. R. tr. Hypuerotomachia 63 A marueilous twisted 
contignation or couering of gold-smiths work, ouer a foure 
square plaine Court. 1624 Worton Archit. in Relig. 
Wotton. (1672) 46 A Contignation or Floor horn upon the 
outward wall. 1646 J. Grecory Notes § Obserz, (1650) 1x 
Their private Oratories were appointed in the uppermost 
Contignations of their Houses. 1703 T. N. City § C. Pur- 
chaser 60 Fach Contignation, or Floor. 1749 PAil. Trass. 
XLVI. 230 A Plan of these Works. .with Kemarks of every 
thing that was curious in all three Contignations [stories of 
a salt mine]. 185x G.S. Faser Many Mansions 131 To 
pass, without obstruction, through doors, or walls, or con- 
tiguations. | P 

+ Conti‘gual, c. Obs. [f. L. contigu-us (sce 
Contiguous) + -AL.] =Coxticuovs. 

1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God ww. x. (1620) 156 We 
place Iupiter in the skie (say they) and [uno in the aire; 
and these two are contiguall. 
Survey 11, ii. 49 Boundage is either contiguall or Remote. 
1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 1. 18 These mischeifs have fol- 
lowed ..by more continuall or contiguall succession. 

+ Conti'guate, cz. O/s. Also 7-at. [ad. med.L, 
contiguat-us =conliguus: sce Du Cange. So F, 
contigué (Cotgr.).] Contiguous fo; in immediate 
contact wiz. 

1432-s0 tr. Aieden (Rolls) 1. 291 Contiguate to Flandres. 
Ibid. |. 427 There is an other yle contiguate to that place. 
1614 Rareicu Hist. World 1.1. § 7 The earth also .. being 
contiguat and mixt with waters. 1632 Litucow Yraz, 1. 
(1682) 58 This Isle.. was antiently contiguate with the con- 
tinent, but now rent asunder. 


t+ Contigue, a. Obs. Sc. [a. F. contigu, -gue 
(16th c. in Littré), ad. L. contigu-us touching to- 
gether, touching each other, f. colingtye, stem 
contig- (=con- + lag-) to torch on all sides, border 
upon, etc.: see CONTINGENT.] = ConTIGuous. 

1549 ae Scot. Ded. 4 His prochane enemeis that lyis 
contigue about his cuntre. 16x0 in Spottiswood //és¢. Ch. 


Scot. vit. (1677) 514 To exchange the Churches one witl 
another, that all the Dioceses may lie contigue. 

Contignity (kentigiziti). [ad. L. contiguités, 
or F. contiguité (17th c. in Littré), f. L. condigz-ts, 
F. conligu: see prec. and -1Ty.] 

1. The condition of tonching or being in contact. 

1641 Wirkins Afath. Magick u. iv. (1648) 175 There being 
not the least contiguity or dependence upon any body. 1671 
J. Wenster Metallogr. iv. 66 The heat is increased by the 
contiguity of many grains lying one upon another. 1748 
Hartrey Observ. Manu. ii. 1x0 It might have heen contigu- 
ous to other Parts of our great Continent .. though that 
Contiguity be since broken off. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces (ed. 6) 28 Communicating expansion to all bodies in 
contiguity with it. i 

b. fig. Of non-physical contact. 

az652 J. Smitu Se/. Disc. v. 160 A mere kind of apposi- 
tion or contiguity of our natures with the divine. 31654 
Coprincton /fist. [ustine 509 A woman, who hy the 
contiguitie of hlood had neer relation to the King. r840 
Carvyce //eroes (1858) 305 It related, with a wondrous new 
contiguity and perpetual closeness, the Past and Distant 
with the Present in time and place. 

e. Psychol. Proximity of impressions or ideas in 
place or time, as a principle of association. 

Law of Contiguity: the principle that ‘Actions, Sensa- 
tions, and States of Feeling, occurring together, or in close 
succession, tend to grow together, or cohere, in such a wry 
that when any of them is afterwards presented to the mind, 
the others are apt to be brought up in idea’ Bain Mental & 
Morat Sc. (1868) 85. 

1739 Hume Treatise i. § 4 The qualities from which this 
association arises, and hy which the mind is after this man- 
ner convey’d from one idea to another, are three, viz.: Re- 
semblance, Contiguity in time or place, and Cause and 
Effect. 1785 Rein /#tel2. Powers iv. iv, According to 
{Hume’s] philosophy .. contiguity must include causation. 
1829 Jas. Mit Anal, Hum Mind 1. 79 Contiguity of 
two sensations in time means the successive order. 1838 
Sir W. Hamitron in Reid's Wks. 294/2 note, Aristotle’s 
rednction is to the four following heads :—Proximity in 
time—Contiguity in place—Resemblance—Contrast. 1868 
Ban Afent. & Mor. Sc. 85 The principle of Contiguity has 
been described under various names, as Hamilton's law of 
*Redintegration’; the ‘Association of Ideas’, including 
Order in Time, Order in Place, Cause and Effect. 

+2. concr, A thing In contact; a contiguous 
thing, point, surface, etc. Ods. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. i. §3 It [crystal] hath 
Not its determination from circumscription or as conforming 
unto contiguities. 1664 Power 4x. PAzlos. tt. 93 Particles 
of Air that lurk ’twixt the Contiguities of the Glass and 
Quicksilver, /éid. 11. 132 Creeping up ’twixt the Contiguity 
of the Glass and Quicksilver. 

3. quasi-coucr. A continuous mass, whereof all 
the parts are in uninterrupted contact. 

1784 Cowper Task 1. 2 Some boundless contiguity of 
shade, . 1858 Hawtuorne Fr. § Jt, Yrels. 1. 47 The 
general picture was a contiguity of red, earthen roofs. 
@ 1864 — Amer, Note-bks. (1879) II. 46 Among the contiguity 
of trees, 

. 4. loosely. Close proximity, without actual contact. 

(1656 Brounr Glossogr., Contiguity, nearness, the close 
being of two together.] 1734 tr. Roldin's Anc. Hist, (2827) 


1610 W. Fotkincuam 47? of | 
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1.1, 334 Called the Faro or strait of Messina from its con. 
tiguity to that age 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 690 Its 
contiguity to the West India islands gives the merchants 
superior advantages. 1828 Scotr ™ A/, Perth xiv, There 
were two which stood in such close contiguiry, that they 
seemed to have been portions of the same rock, which .. 
now exhihited a chasm of abont four feet. 1874 Lyris 
Elem. Geol. xvi. 248 The contiguity of land may be in- 
ferred. .from these vegetahle productions. 


Contiguous (kfnti-gizas), a [f. L. contigu-us 
(see ConrIGUE) + -ous.] 

1. Touching, in actual contact, next in space ; 
meeting at a common boundary, bordering, adjoin- 


ing. Const Zo, formerly also wth. 

r6rr Corvat Cruditivs 8x Two seuerall Castles built on a 
rocke which are so neare together that they are euen con- 
tiguous. 1626 Bacon Sy/va 3 865 Water, being contiguous 
with aire, cooleth it, hut moisteneth it not. 1644 EVELYN 
Diary 21 Apr., ‘This [island] is contiguous to y" 10wne by a 
stately stone bridge. 1742 J. Macky Journ. thro’ Hug. 1. 
177 London and Westminster .. are now hy their Buildings 
hecome contiguons, and in a manner united. 1750 JouNson 
Rambler No. 34 ? 3 An heiress whose land lies contigious 
tomine. 1842 Ww Grove Corr. PAys. Forces 49 Vhe hydrogen 
..Unites with the oxygen of the contignous molecule of 
water, 1874 S. Cox Piler. I’s. iii. 51 Long rows of con- 
tiguous houses. - é 

b. Math. Contiguous angles : =adjacent angles. 

1727-51 Campers Cycé. 5.v., Contiguous angles. are such 
as have, one leg common to cach angle; otherwise called 
adjoining angles. 

2. Next in time or ordcr, immediately successive. 

r6xa-15 Be. Hann Contenpl., N. 1. ui, The favours of 
our henificent Saviour were ai the least contiguous. No 
sooner hath hee raised the centurion’s servant from his bed, 
then hee raises the widowe’s son from his beere. 1748 
Hart.ev Observ. Mat i. iv. 402 Two great Events will fall 
upon two contiguous Moments of Time. 

3. Coadjacent in experience or thought. 

1770 Beatri Ess. Sruth u.ii. §3(R.) The fancy is de- 
termined by hahit to pass front the idea of fire to that of 
melted lead, on accoun: of our having always perceived 
them contiguous and successive. ‘ 

+4. Continuous, with its parts in nninterrupted 
contact. Oés. 

1715 Leoni tr. Padiudio’s Archit. (1742) I. 51 Instead of 
Pilasters, there is a_ contiguous Wall. 1725 De For Moy. 
round World. 47 The notion of the Hills being contiguous, 
like a wall that_had no gates. ‘ ¢ 

5. loosely. Neighbouring, situated in close prox- 
imity (though not in contact). + Of persons: Dwell- 
ing near. 

1710 Prinzaux Orig. Tithes App. 25 Those Parishes, 
within five miles distance, may he served by a Contiguous 
Minister. 1779 Forrest Voy. MV. Guinea 149 The island of 
Goram is said to have thirteen mosques .. Contiguous is a 
small island called Salwak. @ 1853 Rosertson Seo, Ser. 
ut. di, (1872) I, 22 It [the spirit of the world] is found in a 
different form in contiguous towns. 

Contignously (kfnti-gis,asli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-Ly.] In a way that is contiguons ; in contact. 

1639 G. Daniet Ecclus. xliii. 24 Behold the Raine-Bow, 
and admire to see Transparant Shadowes mixt Contigu- 
ouslie. 1679 Drvpen Ovtd’s Afet. 1. 30 The next of kin 
contiguously embrace. 1702 Sir J. Horr in A/od. Reports 
XI. 510 Ifa river run contiguously between the land of 
two persons, 1842 Imison Se. 4 Ar? I, 296 Forty-four such 
eggs..laid contiguously in a right line. 


Conte enone ene. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] The | 


quality of being contiguons ; contiguity. 

1622-62 Hevun Cosmogr, 1v. (1682) 43 This country in 
regard of its contiguousness ..to the other Libya. 1639 
Futter Holy War v. xxvii. 276 Infected with more misery 
than they have already, hy contiguousness to others. 

Contik, var. of Contec, Oés., strife. 

Continaunce, obs. form of CouNTENANCE. 

Continence (kpntinéns). [a. 14th c. F. cov- 
tinence, or ad. L. continéntia, a holding back, re- 
pression (of passions, desires, etc.), also in late L. 
‘tenor or contents (of a work)’, f. continent-, pr. 
pple. of comlinére to ConTaIn: sec -ENCE. A 
doublet of CounTENANCE, OF. contenance, which 
represents a development of branch IJ.] 

I. Self-restraint. 

1. Self-restraint, in regard to impnlse, appetite, or 

desire. 
_ €1340 Hamroe Prose Tr. (1866) 15 A saule pat..es clede 
in vertus, as..in contynence, in wysdome, in trouthe, hope, 
and charyte. 1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) III. 195 is 
Pictagoras usede so grete contynence and abstinence pat he 
ete noper fische ne flesche. 153: Etvor Gow. (1580) 179 
Continence is a vertue which keepeth the plesaunt appe- 
tite of man nnder the yoke of reason. 1694 Crowne Jar- 
vied Beau ii, 12 No woman has much continence in her 
tongue. 1700 Drvnen Fades Pref. (Globe) 499 He knows 
when to leave off, a continence which is practised hy few 
writers. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) 
Il. 47 They have as much energy, as much continence of 
character as they ever had. 

2. spec. Self-restraint in the matter of sexual ap- 
petite, displayed cither by due moderation or (as 
more frequently taken) by entire abstinence. (Some- 
times identified with, sometimes distinguished from, 
Cuastity.) 

¢1380 Wycuir Ws, (1880) 109 Vowis of,contynense. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Wife's Prol. 106 Virginitee is greet perfeccioun, 
And continens eek with deuocioun, | 14g0-1530 Myrr. our 
Ladye p. li, Seint Birget induced hir husbande to lyfe in 
contynens many yeres, 1531 E.vor Gov. t. xxi, Continence, 
which is a meane betwene Chastitie and inordinate Juste. 


CONTINENT. 


«1667 Jer. Taytor ffoly Living 1. iii, Chastity is either 
abstinence or continence: abstinence is that of virgins or 
widows ; continence, of married persons. 1701 Grew Cosnt. 
Sacra u. vii. 28 Contentinent..without the pleasure..of 
Lawful Venery, Continence: of Unlawful, Chasti1y. 1844 
Lincarp A uglo-Sax.Ch, (1858) EL, xii. 230 Tothe first ofthese 
marriage was always allowed; the latter were hound toa 
life of the strictest continence. 1868 Freeman Norm, Cong. 
(1876) IL, vii. 48 Not one thought it any part of his duty to 
observe continence towards his own wife. 
+II. 3. Tenor, contents ; content, capacity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de DP. Roxx. exxviii. (1495) 933 Batus 
is a mesure of fletinge thynges ordenyd by the continence 
of the lawe [seczmuduim legrs continentiant deputatal, 

4. Continuity: cf. Continent a. 6b. Obs. 

1926 AYLIFFR Parere.67 Lest she Continence of the Cause 
should be divided, or in other Terms, lest there should he a 
discontinuance of the Cause. 

Continency (kp-ntincnsi). [f. as 
prec. + the later suffix -Ency.] 

I. 1. Self-restraint, temperance; = CoNTINENCE 1. 

1547-64 Baunpwin Mor. Philos. (Valfr.) vi. vit, A point of 
great continencie and integrity. 1581 Marnuck Lk. of Notes 
378 Continencie of tongue. 581 Meteaster Positions 
xxxili, (1887) 121 Such as liue moderately and with great 
continencie. 1587 VLemiNnG Contn, Holinshed WV. 1350 A 
marnellous continencie & clemencic of rough citizens 
against their enimies, in keeping their hands from the 
killing of prisoners. 1610 Hratey St. Aug. Crtie of God 
1. v. (1620) g Commended for abstayning front making 
hootie of their Images.. he seasoned his continencie wih 
aconceil. 1656 Birouxt Glossogr., Continency..2 refrain- 
us from all things delightful that hinder perfection. 

. Spec. in reference to sexnal indulgence ; 
CONTINENCE 2, 

3526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 77 Chastite or con- 
tynency of sonle and body. rgsz Bh. Com. Prayer, 
Matrimony, That such persons as have not the gift of con- 
tinency might marry. 1588 A, Kine tr. Casisius’ Catech. 
119b, Gif sho be nocht bund with the voue of continencie. 
1692 Stix ‘I’. P, Brount £ss. 26 All snch Married Priests 
as would not immediately quit their Wives, and take the 
Oath of Continency. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Lee. Alovast, 
Ord. (1863) 65 Ethelreda was married to Egfrid..with whom 
she lived..in a state of continency for twelve years. 

4+ IL. 3. Containing quality; inclusion, inelt- 
siveness. Ods. 

@1617 Bayne Déoecsans Tryall (1621) 18 By law of this 
virtuall cominency, Philadelphia and Thiatira were included 
in 1wo of the other, viz. Sardis, and Pergamus, which were 
their mother cities. 

Continent (kpntinént),z. Also 4 eonteynent, 
4-6 contynent, [a. OF. conléncn? (12th c. in 
Littré, in our sense 1), ad. L. continéni-em lit. 
‘holding together’, hence ‘contiguous, connected, 
continuous ’, also ‘holding oneself in, self-restrain- 
ing, restraining one’s passions ’ (the latter the sense 
in which the word was first taken into the modern 
languages’, pr. pple. of condinére: sec Contain.) 

T. Molding in, restraining. 

1. Self-restraining, or marked by self-restraint, 

esp. in relation to bodily passions, appetites, or 


indulgences ; temperate. 

1382 Wveiie 7i2.1. 7 It bihoucth a bischop forto be .. 
iust, hooly, contynent (continentent, ¢yxpaty; TINDALe, etce 
temperate). 1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) I1l. 313 His 
deeth schewed that he was vertuous and contynent. 1605 
Suaks. Lear 1, ii, 182, ] pray you have a continent for- 
hearance till the speed of Ins rage goes slower. 1635 N. R. 
tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. wean. 33.395 Of such continent 
moderation was he in coveting. 184: Emerson Addr., 
Man the Reformer Ws, 1875 11. 247, Not ..a subject of 
irregular and interrupted impulses of virtue, but a con- 
tinent, persisting, immovahle person. 1885 Sir A. GRANT 
Aristotles Eth. 1, xiii. note, In the continent and the in- 
continent man [rod éyxparous xat dxparovs) we praise the 
reason..bui there appears also to be something else in them 
. which fights and strives against the reason. _ ‘ 

2. spec. Characterized by selfrestraint in the 
matter of sexual indulgence ; chaste. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. xvi. i. (1495) 738 Some 
heestes ben contynent and chaste alwayes: as bein. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 34/4 Vhe chore or quyer signefieth the 
continente. And the body sygnefyeth thordre of them that 
ben maryed, 31581 Marseck Bk. of Notcs 59 Saint Paule 
foretelleth of Antichrists disciples, that they shall beare a 
great countcnaunce of continent life, & forhid mariage. 
1623 CocKERAN, Continest, chaste [r6a6 soher], 1882 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Continent..practising continence, 

transf. 1576 Hottnsren Chron, III. 20 The shamefull 
villapie .. was such, as honest eares would be ashamed to 
heare, and continent toongs to speake thereof. 

+8. Restraining, restrictive. Ods. 

(Both quots. may be in sense 2; at least there is app. a 
play on that sense.) f 

1688 Suaxs. L. L.L. 1.4. 262 Contrary to thy established 
proclaymed Edict and Continent Cannon. 1605 — Aacé. 
1v. iti.64 My Desire All continent Impediments would ore- 
beare, ‘That did oppose my will. s 

b. Holding in, keeping back, retentive of. rare. 

1840 CARLYLE HYerces vi, 1 am continent of my thought 
hitherto. vas E 

4, Containing ; capable of containing, capacious, 
rare. 

* {ef. 1880 in Continent 54.1; 1605 in Content $4.1 1 b.J 
1856 Dopett Hero's Grave, The round Of the dull con- 
tinent flesh. 1867 Trencu Gospel Stud. vii, Old vessels... 
continent of the new life. 1870 Pall Mall G. 9 Aug. 12 
Fashion. .is as continent as the Black-hole in Calcutta. 

IL. [from L. condtnzre (intr.) to hold together, be 
eontinuons.] 

+5. Holding or hanging together in space. 
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Now rare. 


CONTINENT. 


a. Cohering, continuous, or uninterrupted in 
itself. Continent land: land extending con- 
nectedly or continnously over a large spacc: see 
CONTINENT sb. 3, 4. 

a 1470 Tiprort Caesar xiii. (1530) 18 Cesar before entendyd 
to ly that winter tyme in contynent land. 1555 Engen De- 
cades W, Ind. 310 Affirmynge that those landes are from 
thense continent and greate, x569 Grarton Chron. tv. 
(1809) I, 28 The mayne and continent fand of the whole 
worlde. 1648 Gace West. Jud. xii. (1655) 55 Being the 
same continued continent land. i : 

+b. Connected Zo or wih, continuous with, Obs. 

¢1g90 Martowe Faust. iii. 10g Te ioyne the hils that 
binde the Affricke shore And make that country continent to 
Spaine. 1605 Verstecan Dec, /ntedl. iv. (1628) 88 It is 
shewed to haue beene continent or firme land with Gallia. 
3612 Brerewoon Lang. §& Relig. xiii. 118 Those parts of 
Asia and America are continent one with the other. 3634 
Raceicn Hist, World 11. v. vi. § 7. 443 These (hridges] were 
covered with plankes and turfe; that they might seeme 
continent with the ground. 1692 Ray Dissol. World u. v. 
(1732) 207 Great Britain was anciently Continent to Gaul. 

. Continuons in duration; not intermittent. 
(Old Aled. and Phys.) 

ta. Continent fever. see quots. Obs. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Conmpit. vi. 158 Galen..cures Con. 
tinent and Continual fevers onely hy Rlesaine: 1706 Pui. 
ips (ed. Kersey), Continent Feaver,is that which performs 
its Course without any Intermission, or Abatement. _1776- 
83 Cutten First Lines § 28 Wks. 1. 488 A Continent Fever. 

Tb. Continent cause [modL. causa continens, 
¥. cause conlinenie]: see quots. 1706, 1753. Obs. 

160g Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. x. § 5 In that is the cause 
continent of many diseases. 1656 RipcLey Pract, PAys ick 
95 The continent cause is evacuated by purging. 1706 
uitaes ed. Kersey), Coutinent Cause of a Distemper, is 
that on which the Disease depends so immediately, that it 
continues so long as that remains, and ceases when the said 
Cause is removd. 1707 Frover PAysic. Pudse-Watch 53 
The continent causes of the Pulse are the strength of the 
Spirits, and the irritation of the Blood. 1753 Cuameers 
Cyel, Supp. s.v. Cause, Continent, conjunct, or proximate 
Caxse, that principle in the body which immediately ad- 
heres to the disease, and which hetng present, the disease is 
also present. 

7. as atv, 

1536 Printer Hen. V37s, 145 And yet £ love Him con- 
tinent, My faith in Him is not mispent. 

Continent (kpntinént), 5d. [ad. L. contingnt- 
em (in senses I and II), subst. use of pr. pple. of 
conlinére : see prec. and Contain. It. condinenie 
mainland is in Florio, 1598; the Fr. is not in 
Cotgr. 1611.] 

I. A containing agent or space. 

1. That which contains or holds. 
arch. 

1sqr R. Corrann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The con- 
tenauntes that be without, fyrst ben the heares, than the 
lether or skynne, & than the flesshe. 1580 Norru Plu 
tarch (1676) 263 A Cylinder.. containing a massie spheie, 
with an inscription, of the proportion, whereof the con- 
tinent exceedeth the thing contained. 1 Suaks, Jf ids, 
4, u. i. 92 Fogges..falling in the Land, Hath cuerie petty 
Riuer made so proud, That they laue ouer-borne their 
Continents. 1606 — Ant. & Cl w. xiv. 40 Heart, once be 
stronger then thy Continent, Cracke thy fraile Case. 1615 
T. Avams White Devil 62 The bagge is a continent to 
money and the world is a continent 10 the hagge. 1763 
Cuvecunut Duellist 1. Poems 11. 7 Earthquakes .. Rive 
their concealing continent. 1868 G. MACDONALD Seaboard 
Par. II, v. 66 Stealing from the significance of the content 
hy the meretricious grandeur of the continent. 1886 Srreven- 
son Dr. Jekyll ii. (ed. 2) 26 1s it the mere radiance of a 
foul soul that thus transpires through. .its clay continent? 

b. fg. That which comprises or sums up; sum- 
mary, sum and substance (sometimes not distin- 
guishahle from contend, that which is contained). 
Now rare or arch. 

1sgo Greene Nener too late (1600) 23 They he women, and 
therefore the continents of all excellence. 1596 Suaks. 
Aferch. V. ui. ii, 131 Here’s the scroule, The continent, and 
summarie of my fortune. 1604 — /faim. v. ii. (Qo.), You 
shall find in him the continent of what part a gentleman 
would see. 1638 Laun Conf. with Fisher § 14, 1 did not 
say that the Book of Articles onely was the Continent of 
the Church of Englands publique Doctrine. She is not so 
narrow, 1643Svamons Loyal Subjects Beliefe 61 Rebellion 
. .is the continent and cause of all sin. 1788 tr. Swesdeudorg’s 
Wisd. Angels i. § 216.177 The Ultimate is the Complex, 
Continent and Basis of Lin s prior, 3869 W. Mitcuen. 
Truthseeker s.v. Change 184 Nowhere do we find the power 
itself hut only the continent of the power, i 

+2. Contalning area, space, or bulk ; capacity; = 
ConTEnt 54,1 5, 6. Obs. 

21608 Sir F. Vere Comtut, (1631) 124 The whole plot of 
continent sufficient to receive eight or nine hundred men. 
1615 MarKuam Lug. /ousew. un. vii. (1668) 169 The quan- 
tity..should ever be answerable to the continent of your 
Cistern. 1660 R. Coke Power § Suébj.78 There never was 
in so small a Continent so great a number of people. 1666 
Asumote Diary (1774) 385 [The goblet] being of so large a 
continent, past the hands of thirty to pledge. 

II. Continuous land, mainland. 

+3. A connected or continuous tract of land. 
Obs. (Cf. ContINENT a. 5.) 

1559 W. CunincHam Cosmogr. Glasse 113 Continens..is a 
portion of th’ Earth, which is not parted hy the Seas 
asounder pera” has ContinentL 1599 Haxtuyr Voy. II. 
Ded, 3 That large and fruitfull continent of the West 
Indies. 1609 P. Ernonpete (fit/e\, Nova Francia: or the 
Description of that part of New France which is one Con- 
tinent with Virginia. 161: Sreep /Jist, Gt. Brit. vin Vv. § 1. 


Now rare or 
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214 [Kent] contained the Continent that lieth betwixt our 
East-Ocean and the Riuer Thames. 1657 S. W. Schdse 
Dispateh't 541 A Primacy, that is, the highest in that con- 
tinent [[reland} 1 bine: P. £. x. 392 And made one 
Realm Hell and this World, one Realm, one Continent Of 
easie thorough-fare. 1677 Earn Orrery Art of War 133 
All the continents of Europe. 

+b. The land as opposed to the water, etc. ; 
‘terra firma’; the earth. Ods. 

1590 MaRLowe 2nd Pf. Tamburi.1.i, He That with the 
cannon shook Vienna wall, And made it dance upon the 
continent. 1s90 Srenser F. Q. 11. v. 25 The carcas with 
the streame was carried downe, But th’ head fell backe- 
ward on the Continent. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. JV, i. 47 
Make Mountaines leuell, and the Continent melt it selfe 
Into the Sea. ; 

te. The ‘solid globe’ or orh of the sun or 
moon. Obs. 

1601 Suaxs. wel, N,v. 1. 278 All those sayings, will I.. 
keepe as true in soule, As doth that Orbed Continent, the 
fire, That seuers day from night. 1667 Mitton P. Z.v. 
422 Nor doth the Moon no nourishment exhale From her 
moist Coutinent to higher Orbes, . 

+4. esp. The main land, as distinguished from 
islands, islets, or peninsulas; mainland. Obs. exe. 
as in b, or when referring to one of the recognizcd 
continents of modern Geography: sec 5. 

1576 Fieminc Panopl. Epist. 284 Islanders covet the 
commodities of the continent, or firme ground. 1605 Ver- 
sTEGAN Dec. Intell. iv. (1628) 111 No more then men will 
euer carry foxes..out of our continent into the Ie of Wight. 
@ 1661 Futter Worthivs (1840) IIT. 506 Asmall fret (known 
by the peculiar name of Menai) sunderith it from the Welch 
continent. 1745 De For Voy. round WW, (1840) 110 It is 
not known whether that country be an island or the con- 
tinent. 31745 Eusrza Haywooo Female Spect. (1748) 11. 
291 She cried out we were on the continent of Summatra. 
178 Girin Ats. & Lakes Cumbrld. 1. 137 ‘Vhe grandeur 
of each part of the continent is called in.. to aid the in- 
significance of the island (in Windermere], 1808 Scott 
Aart. m. xx, Threatening both continent and isle, Bute, 
Arran, Cunninghame, and Kyle. 1862 Ansten Channel 
Ist. 1, xii. (ed. 2) 301 They are also continental,-- continental 
of the continent of France. : 

b. spec. Zhe Continent; the mainland of Europe, 
as distinguished from the British Isles. (Orig. a 
specific use of 4; now commonly referred to 5.) 

(1s90 Sik J. Suytu Disc. Weapous 27h, They are in the 
continent, where everie kingdome and state doth joyne one 
to another without anie partition of sea.] 3601 RK. Jonnson 
King. & Comnrw. (1603) 68 In these times the legions of 
Writanie were transported into the contenent. c 3654 
Water Panegyr. Ld. Protector xxvi, Molland..is content 
‘To be our outguard on the Continent. 31848 Macavtay 
fist. Eug, 1. 291 Men who had travelled much on the 
continent. 1873 Mrs. ALexanner The Wooing o't xviii, 
She was going back to the Continent with her husband. 

5. One of the main cgntinuous hodies of land 
on the earth’s surface. 

Formerly two continents were reckoned, the Old and the 
New; the former comprising Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
which form one continuous mass of land; the latter, North 
and South America, forming another. (These two coutinents 
are strictly isdinds, distinguished only hy their extent.) 
Now it is usual to reckon four or five continents, urope, 
Asia, Africa, and America, North and South; the great 
island of Australia is sometimes reckoned as another, and 
geographers have speculated on the existence of an Ant- 
arctic Continent. 

1614 Brerewoop Enguiries (1635) 119 Europe, Afrique, 
and Asia..the south or Antarctique continent, etc. 16aa-6a 
Heyvun Cosenogr. Introd. (1674) 18/2 A Continent is a 
great quantity of Land, not seperated hy any Sea from 
the rest of the World, as the whole Continent of Europe, 
Asia, Africa. s6a5 N. Carpenter Geog. Del, u. vii. 115 
‘Toward the North are placed the preat continents of 
Europe, Asia, almost nll Africa nnd the greatest part of 
America. 1747 Cuampers Cycd. s.v., The world is ordin- 
arily divided into two continents: the old and the 
new. 1813 Butter Geog, i, The left or Western Hemisphere 
contains the two Continents of North and South America. 
féid. iv, New Holland, an immense Island, which some 
geographers dignify with the appellation of another con- 
tinent. 1856 Froune ‘Vist, Eng. (1858) I. i. 59 A new 
continent had risen up beyond the western sea. 3873 (Cs 
Rozinson N.S. Wales 79 Sydney—once the capital of the 
Australian Continent .. remains the metropolis of New 
South Wales. 

b. ¢vansf. A contlnnous mass or extent of land 
of any kind, of ice, or the like. 

1786 Gitrin Afls, & Lakes Cumbrid. 1. 187 Detached 
from this continent of precipice, if I may so speak, stands 
a rocky hill. 186a Rus«in Afauera P, (1880) 173 The 
forests which now make continents of fruitful land pathless 
and poisonous. 

ec. fig. 

tz7qa YounG AZ. TA. iv. 663 From nature's continent, 
immensely wide, Immensely hlest, this little isle of life .. 
Divides us. 1843 Cartvie Past § Pr. (1858) 78 Continents 
of parchment, 1878 R. W. Dae Lect, Preach. iv. go The 
broad continent of the intellectual and moral life of man. 

a. Comb., as conlinent-country, -island, one 


approaching in size to a continent. 

F3 Pall Mall G. 23 Jan., In none of the great Indian 
Empires of the ages that are past, had any such union of 
the diverse peoples of this continent-country been effected. 

+6. Amer, Hist. Applied, during and immedi- 
atcly after the War of Independence, as a collective 
name for the revolting colonies (which ultimately 
became the United States) Cf. ContTiNENTAL a. 3. 

1774 Govuv. Morris in Sparks Life & Writ. (1832) 1. 27 
Uniting the whole continent in one grand legislature. 178: 
T, Jerrerson Corr, (1859) 1. 304 There are some collections 
of forage and provisions belonging to the Continent, and 
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some to the State. ¢1784 S. Oscoon in Proc. Mass. Hist. 
Soc. ¥. 465 The plan for settling the accounts of the several 
states with the Continent. 


IXY. [suhst. use of Contivent a. 1.] 

7. Eccl. (ist. =ENCRAtTITE, 

tgos Ecnarp Eccl, Hist. (1710) 500 Justin’s scholar, 
Tatian .. formed a new sect called hy the name of Encrat- 
ites, or Continents. . 

+8. A continent person; a married person or 
widow under vow of continency. Obs. (Cf. 
penitent.) 

1494 WL of Rogert (Somerset Ho., 1 Pernell the con- 
tinent of Criste & late wif of, etc. a1641 Br. Mountacu 
Acts & Mon. (1642) 72 With other holy Saints, Virgins, 
Confessors, Continents, and Ascetz. 


Continental (kpntinental), a. (and sd.) ff. 
prec.+-AL: so in mod.F,] 

1. Belonging to, characteristic of, or of the nature 
of a continent or mainland. 

1818 B. O'Rritty Greenland 17 To the northward, wheie 
the continental ice was evidently interminahle. 1849 Grote 
Greece u, |x. (1862) V. 279 Greeks continental and insular, 
1878 Huxiey Phystogy. xviii. 307 Such streams (Volga, 
Jordan, etc.}] are often called continental rivers, since .. 
their hasins are contained within the land. 

b. Phys, Geog. Of climate: see quot. 1880. 

1865 PeTERmann in Reader 1 Apr. 374/2 The climate at the 
south was marine, and consequently moist ; at the north it 
was continental, and consequently dry. 1880 Gemur PAys. 
Geog. ¥. 351 A continental climate is one where the summer 
is hot, the winter cold, and where the rainfall is compara- 
tively slight. Pr . 

2. spec. Of, on, or belonging to ‘the Continent’, 
#,e, the mainland of Europe, as distinguished from 
the British Isles. 

Continental System (Hist.), the plan of Napoleon Bona- 
parte for cutting off Great Britain from all connexion, 
litical, commercial, and personal, with the continent of 
urope ; instituted hy the Berlin Decree of roth November, 
1806, which declared the British Islands in a state of 
blockade, forhad all commerce with them, ordered the 
arrest of all British suhjects on the continent, etc. 

1760 Life 4 Adv. of Cat 37, I then ventured upon the 
continental gentlemen. 1793 Lp. Aucktann Corr, III. 55 
The other continental powers. 1829 Lytton Disowned vi, 
That continental tour, deemed then so necessary a part of 
education. 1839-57 Auison ‘ist, Eurofe VII. xlit. § 4g. 
125 The Continental System, based on the project of totally 
excluding British goods and manufactures from all the 
European monarchies, 1875 Jevoxs Afouey (1878) 86 Other 
writers, both continental and English. ] 

3. Amer. [1ist. Of or belonging to the colonies 
or States collectively (during and immediately after 
the War of Independencc; cf. Continent 56. 6); 
as in Continental Cougress (see CONGRESS 7), Con- 
Zinental army, debt, money, soldiers, etc. 

1775 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Live & Writ. (1832) 1. 48 
The colonies are willing to assent to a Continental Con- 
gress. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 321 Pennsylvania .. 
assuming her supposed propoition of the continental debt. 
1 If. Puitiirs 4 mer, Paper Curr. 11. Pref. 5 The Bills 
of Credit issued hy Congress, usually known as Continental 
Afoney, 1876 Bancrort f/ist, U.S. VI. xlii. 253 The con- 
tinental regiments of North Carolina. 

B. sé. 

1. An inhabitant of a continent; spec. of the 
continent of Enrope. 

1828 Lanpor Hks. (1868) I. 349 This language is rot 
yours, is not an Italian's, is not a continental’s. 183 tr, 
Tour Germ. Prince UL. v. 124 An article in a newspaper 
after which a Continental would not show himself for three 
months. 1875 Mexivace Gen. Hist, Roene xviii. (1877) 10: 
They laid stress upon their common blood as Italians, an 
their common interests as continentals. 

2. Amer. Hist. a. A regular soldier of the Con- 
tincntal army in the War of Independence. b. A 
currency note issucd by the Continental Congress 
dnring the war; the depreciation of which after- 
wards gave rise to the phrase Not worth a con- 
tinental. c. fl.‘ The uniform of the Continental 
troops daring the War of the Revolution’ (Farmer 
Americanisms). Cf. regimentais. 

1847 L. Saninn Auer, Loyalists 30 note, The number of 
regulars, or of continentals, was derived hy him from the 
official returns deposited in the war office. 3872 Mark 
Twain Jatoc. at JJome 20 (Farmer) He didn’t give a 
continental for anybody. 1876 Bancrort “ist, U. S. 
VI. xiii. 253 These hrave volunteers, who were supported 
hy but nine continentals.. fought for their homes. 1887 
Sceriéu. Afag. (Farmer), The Yankee, who contemplates 
his grandfather in continentals above the chimney- piece. 

Hence Continental v7. nonce-wd, = CONTINENT- 
ALIZE I. 

1865 G. Merepitit X. Flewting xxv. (1889) 218 Mr, Edward 


was Continentalling. 
Continentaler. Amer. (/ist. 


-ER1] =COnrTINENTAL 56. 2 a. 

1871 R. G. Write Words aud their Uses 396 The t 
of the colonies were called Continentalers, or Continentals, 
during the war, and for many years afterward. 

Contine'ntalism. [f. ContiventaL a. 2 + 
-IsM.] An expression, opinion, procedure, etc., 
characteristic of the Continent (of Europe). (Cf. 
provincialism.) 

1854 Notes for Biog. W. Law 684 This original should be 
followed as at first written. .expunging the continentalisms. 
3888 Daily News 15 Nov. 3 Police superintendents de- 
nouncing as ‘pernicious doctrines’ coueians held hy people 
of this country. That was continentalism with a vengeance. 


{f. prec. + 


CONTINENTALIST, 


Contine‘ntalist. [f. as prec. + -1s7.] 

L. =ConTINENTAL $0, 1. 

1834 Coteripce 7adle-2. 5 July, I believe that Robinson 
Crusoe and Peter Wilkins could only have been written by 
islanders. No continentalist could have conceived either 
tale. 1865 Daily.Tcd. 4 Nov. 5/3 Sometimes I think .. 
we English .. are wrong, and the apathetic Continentalist 


right. 

3. Amer. Hist, An advocate of the federation of 
the revoltcd colonics after the War of Independence. 

Contine‘ntalize, v. [f. ConTINENTAL a. + 
“IZE.J 

1. intr. To make a continental tour; to travel 
on the Continent. (szonce-zs¢.) ’ 

1855 Chanib, Prvd. 1V. 314 During tbe time they ruralised 
and continentalised. ; . 

-2. trans. To make continental, impart a con- 
tinental character to; sfec. with refercnce to the 
contincnt of Europe. 

1880 Daly Tel. 22 Sept., The young American artist goes 
back to bis country ‘continentalised’ to the finger-tips. 
1883 Paxton Hooo Scot. Charact, v, A continentalized 
Scotchman. r : 

Continentally (kmtinentali), adv. [f. Cos- 
TINENTAL a. + -LY2.] In a continental? manner; 
in relation to a continent; also fg. with ‘wide 
views ’ of things (opposcd to zvsudarly). 

1783 A. Hamittow in Sparks Corm, Amer. Rev, (1853) 1V. 
22 They are the men who think Continentally, 1883 in 
Amer. Home Mission Rep. May, A time when Christians 
needed to accustom their minds to larger things, when they 
needed to think ‘ continentally’. 

+Continented, fc. pple. Obs. [f. ConTINENT 
a. 5, implying a vb. ¢o continent.] United as a 
continuous tract of land. 

1654 Vitvain £fit. Ess. 1v. 1 The 2 Countries [were] 
antiently continented; but since severed. 

+Contine’ntive, « Ols. rare. [f. L. con- 
ténent- containing + -1VE.] Characterized by con- 
taining. 

1530 Rastetn BA. Pargaé. ut. ii. 3 Of places there be thre 
ares tes. One is a place contynentyve, another is a 
place lymytatyve, and the thyrde is a place operatyve. 
ibid. A place Spay rentivs is a place that conteyneth with 
in yt thinges that be corporall. 

Continently (kgntinéntli), adv. [f. Continent 
a.+-L¥2.] 1. In a continent manner, in contin- 
ence; chastely, teuperately. 

1554 T. Martin Jfarr. of Priests x. 1. (T.', It was lykely 
enough that the man would live continently. 1563 Foxe 
A. M., Marr. Preests defended 159 (R.) He that cannot 
otherwise liue continently, let hin marrie. 169 Rav 
Let. to Aubrey in Lett. Emin. Persons (1. 159 You are not 
ignorant how Mr. Boyle hath been cwpwdSoupevos for some 
new-coined words, such as iexore and ofine..I'll name you 
oneor two l[i.e.in Aubrey’s MS. Hist. of Wilts), to apricate, 
suscepted, vesicate, continently put as opposite to rxcor- 
tinently. " 

+2. Continuously, without 
Continent a. 6 b. Obs. rare. 

1529 More Com. agst. Trib. . Wks. 1180/1 And then 
continently folowing, to thentent that we should se that it 
is not with oute necessitye. 

+Continentness, 0és.—° [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being continent ; continence. 

1730-6 in Bairey (folio). Hence in Asn (who says ‘not 
much used’), and some mod, Dicts. 

+ Continge (kéntindz), v. Obs. [ad. L. cor- 
tingére to touch together, touch upon, arrive at, 
befall, happen, f. con- together + cangéve to touch.] 
* To touch, to reach, to happen. Dict.’ (J.). 

1742 Baitey, Cegers, to happen, to fall out. Skaksp. 
Thence 1755 in J.; and subseq. Dicts. App. never used. 

Contingence (kfntindzéns). [f. L. type *cor- 
tingentia (perh. in med.L.), f. contdngcnt- Con- 
TINGENT: see -ENCE. (In F. app. from ¢ 1600: 
see Littré.)] 

I. 1. Touching, contact. Angle of contingence: 
the infinitesimal angle between the circumfcrence of 
a circle and its tangent, or between two tangents to 
a@ curve at consecutive points. Lzze of contengence : 
=contingent or tangent line. 

1561 Eorn Arte Navig. u. xvi. 43, Call it the line of 
contingence. 1§70 Bittincstey Zucéid m1. Introd. 81 The 
angle of contingence is the least of all acute rightlined 
angles. 1656 Hoppes Six Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 195 An 
angle of contingence hath its quantity as well as that which 
is called simply an angle. 1873 B. Wittiamson Diff. Cac. 
(ed. 2) xvii. § 219 The total curvature of an arc of a plane 
curve is measured by the angle through which it is bent 
between its extremities—that is, by the external angle 
between the tangents at these points, assuming that the arc 
in question has no point of inflexion on it. this angle is 
called the angle of coutingence of the arc, 

Jig. 1641 R. Brooke Exg. Epise.1. v.29 As..it isin the 
point of Contingence, every thing is either True or False. 

+2. Contiguity ; nearness of natnre, affinity; = 
CONTINGENCY 2. Obs. 

1612 Drayton Poly-old. i. Notes 18 Like kindnesse as wee 
reade of twixt the Troians and the Romanes..which was 
toulng respect through contingence of bloud. — : 

II. 3. The coming to pass of anything without 
predetermination, freedom from necessity ; chance ; 
happening by chance; = CONTINGENCY 3. 

¢1530 Pol. Rel, § L. Poems (1866) 32, I haue seene folys 
leevyng contyngence, accuse them-: Sf infortunat, of whom 
the wyse man seledom complaynith. 16a: Burton Anat. 


interruption; cf. 
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Mel. ur. iv. 1. 1. (2651) 687 They attribuie all to natural 
causes, contingence of all things. 1754 Enwarns # reed, 
Wi un. iii. 45 Contingence is blind, and does not pick and 
choose for a particular Sort of vents. 1779-81 es 
L. P., Dryden He delighted to talk of liberty and necessity, 
destiny and contingence. 1882-3 Scuarr Lucycl. Red. 
Kuowl. U1. 2306 The liberty of indifference or of con- 
tingence which had been charged upon the Arminians, 

+4. =A ConTIncEncy 4. ? Oés. 

1660 Jer. ‘Favtor Worthy Commun. 1. iv. 85 To heap 
together many rare contingences and miraculous effects of 
the holy Sacrament. 1677 HaLe Contempé. 1. 158 A 
Thousand Contingences, may take away all my Wealth, 
1754 Ricuarvson Grandison (1781) V. xvii. 97 ‘This is a 
contingence, and must be Iefi to time. 1829 I. Tayior 
Enthus. vi, The common contingences of physical life. 

Contingency (k/atindzensi). [fas prec. 
witb later form of suffix: see -eNcy.J 

I. +1. =Conrincence 1. Ods. 

21646 J. Grecory Posthuma (1650) 39 When the Sun 
shall com to L the Point of Contingencie..ihen the Shadow 
of the Style shall cut the Horizon in M. 1677 Haun Prive. 
Orig. Man... vi. 119 Though they [two spheres] were con- 
tiguous only in the point of contingency. 

2. Close connexion or affinity of nature; closc 


relationship. 

In Sc. Law, connexion between two or more processes, 
such that the circumstances of one are likely to throw light 
on the others, in which case that firs! enrolled is considered 
as the feading process, to which the others inay be remitted 
ob continugentian. 

1612 Drayton /’oly-o¢d, iv. Notes 73 As well from identitic 
of countryship..as from contingencie of blood twixt the 
Engle-Saxon Kings and the Norinan Dukes. 1861 W. Bet. 
Dict. Law Scot, 224 1f cases having a contingency are 
enrolled the same week, that enrolled before the senior 
Lord Ordinary is deemed the leading process. 1868 Ac? 

1-32 Vict. c. 100 § 74 If... the said Lord Ordinary .. shall 

e of opinion that there is contingency between the said 
processes, 

II. 3. The quality or conditiou of being con- 
tingcnt. 

a. The condition of being liable to happen or 
not in the futurc; nnecrtainty of occurrence or 


incidence. 

1635 Wentwortn in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 276 UI. 283 
Things in contingencye are never more then probable. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Psend. ff. 1. iit. A686) 9 Considering the 
Contingency in their Mvenis. 1765 SreERNE 77, Shancly 
(1802) VIIL xix. 154 “I'was a matier of contingency, H 
might happen or not. 1827 Jarman J’eveed!’s Dewises 11. 
217 Where an estate in remainder is limited in terms of 
contingency, on the happening of certain events. 1873 H. 
Spencer Stud. Sociol. xiii. 325 ‘The contingency of the 
resulls is so great, that definite relations of antecedents and 
consequents cannot be established. 

b. The befalling or occurrence of anything with- 
out prcordination ; chance ; fortuitousness. 

1623 CocKEram, Contingency, chance. 1704 J. Travy 
Abra-Mulé 1, ii. 256 Our Prophet . leaves our Empire to be 
steer'd at random By blind Contingency. 1754 Epwanps 
l'rced. Wilt un. iii. (ed. 4) 63 ‘This conlingency, this efficient 
nothing, this effectual No-Cause. 1813 Suettev 0. J/ad 
vi. 170 All seems unlinked contingency and chance. 

c. The condition of being free from predeter- 
mining necessity in regard to existence or action; 
hence, the being open to the play of chance, or of 


free will. 

1861 Sc. Confession of Faith iii, Nor is the liberty or con- 
tingency nf second causes taken away. 1678 Cupwortn 
Jateld, Syst. 3 There can be no Conlingency in their Actions, 
because all Volitions are determined by a Necessary ante. 
cedent Understanding. 1687 H. More Aff. Andra. vi. (1712) 
193 Tbe Idea. intimates nothing either of the Necessity or 
Contingency of the Existence of the Substance of this 
Being. 1796 Br. Watson A pol. Bible x. 368 If his omni- 
science enables him to know them, what think you of the 
Contingency of human aclions? 1847 Hami.ton Rerad’s 
Wks. 977/1 Others admitted absolute necessity—no con- 
tingency—no liberty. 1877 E. Catro Philos. Rant u. xvi. 
587 Beneath the play of contingency in the phenomenal 
world, there is an absolutely necessary Being in the intel. 
ligible world. : A A 

d. The quality or condition of being subject to 
chance and change, or of being at the mercy of 


accidents. 

1858 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims, Pers. Poetry Wks. 
(Bohn) HI. 238 [In the desert] life hangs on the contingency 
of a skin of water. 1861 E. Garsetr Boyle Lect. 13 ‘The 
contents of the Scriptures do not depend for their existence, 
or their obligation, on the contingency of human belief. 

4. A chance occurrence ; an event the occnrrence 
of which could not have-becn, or was not, foreseen ; 
an accident, a casualty. ture contingency: a 
thing that may or may not happen. 

1616 Donne Serne. Prov. xxii. 11 Exposed to the disposi- 
tion of the tyde, to the rage of the winde, to the wantonness 
of the eddy, and to innumerable contingencies. 1620 
Metron A strolog. 53 Drawing from the starres the euents 
of future contingencies. 1647 CLARENDON Hés?. Red. 1, (1843) 

/2 He[King James] knew not how to wrestle with desperate 
Esctinienctes 1745 De For’s Eng. Tradesman (1841) 1. xix. 
182 Life, and all the contingencies of life, are subjected to 
the dominion of providence. 1768 Sterne Sext. Youre 
(1778) I. 76 The second time we had been left together 
by a parcel of nonsensical contingencies. 1819 SHELLEY 
Cencé ut. ii, Are we the fools of such contingencies ? | 

b. A conjuncture of events occurring withont 
design ; a juncture. 
, 1806 SoutHey Leti. (1856) I. 367 One such contingency 
indeed certainly happened at Devizes some thirty years ago. 
1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. (1858) |. ii. 126 Advantage might 
be taken of some political contingency for a private arrange: 


CONTINGENT. 


ment. 1860 Mottev NetherZ. (1868) I. i. 20 He was far 
eae to the States at this contingency. 

. An event conceived or contemplated as of 
possible occurrence in the future. 

@ 1626 Bacon Max. 6 Uses Com. Law xx. 71 If the first 
parties have put itin the power of a third person, or of a 
contingency, to give a perfection to their acis. «1734 
Nortn Life F North (1826) 111. 258 To weigh the con- 
tingencies of life, and porous of good or evil that may 
concern them. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. (1858) 1. ii. 135 
‘The express contingency had arisen which was contemplated 
in the constitution of the canon law, 1868 GLAvsYoxE Juv. 
Mundi ii. (1870) 51 Poludainas, speaking of the possible 
desiruction of the Greek army in Troas, thus describes that 
conlingency. 

b. A possible or uncertain event on which other 
things depend or arc conditional ; a condition that 
may be present or absent. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comme singells 161 ‘They [worldly 
hopes) are built upon uncertainties and contingencies, 1678 
Cupwortu duteli. Syst. Pref, The Compleat Finishing and 
Publication of them, will. .depend upon many Contingencies, 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 47q Where the devisor.. 
gives a future cslate of freehold, to arise cither upon a 
contingency, or at a period certain. 

6. A thing or condition of things contingent or 
dependent upon an uncertain event. 

18x8 Iarsam J/id. el ges 1872) LL. v. 84 All the princes of 
Hesse or Saxony had reciprocal contingencies of succession, 
or what onr lawyers call cross-remainders, to each other’s 
dominions. 1862 Trottorn Crécy F. ii. (ed. 4) 10 They had 
received their fortunes, with some settled conlingencies 1o 
be forthcoming on their father's demise. 

7. A thing incident to something clse; an un- 
certain incident ; au incidental expense, cte. 

@ 1626 Bacon Var. § Uses Com. Lace viii, Avy accessory 
before the fact is subiect to all the contingencies pregnant 
of the fact, if they bee pursnances of the same fact. 1663 
Perys Diary 3 Apr, The charge of this year’s work of the 
Mole will be £13,000, besides .. the fortifications and con- 
tingencys, which puts us to a greal stand. 1667 /44/. 11 
Apr., Despatched the business of Balty’s 1500f he received 
for the contingencies of the fleete, 1768 Sruene Seve, 
Journ, Prob, All the effects of strangers..dying in France 
are seized by virtue of this law..he profit of these con- 
tingencies being farmed, there is no redress. 1817 Cope. 
Pol. Keg. 15 Veb. 204 All the other various and ever-varying 
contingencies of inarriage, number of children, etc. 

= CONTINGENT BB. 3. Ofs. rare. 

1723 Lond. Gas. No. 6130/2 Not having paid a Penny of 
the several Contingencies they are obliged to. 

Contingent (kgnti-ndgént), @. and sé. [a. F. 
contingent 14th ec, (Oresme), or ad. L, condingent-en 
touching together or on all sides, lying near, con- 
tiguous, coming into contact or connexion, befall. 
ing, happening, coming to pass, pres. pple. of 
contingére to touch together, come into contact, 
etc., f. con- + tangeére to touch. (The xz belongs to 
the present stem, the root being ¢ag-, in coinp. 
tig-: ef. Contact, CONTAMINATE, ContiGurE.) The 
subst. use is also in F.J 

A. adj, I. From literal sense of L. contingere. 

+1. Touching cach other, in contact; tangential. 

Contingent line=tangent line; in Dradéing a line crossing 
the substyle or snbstylar line al right angles. 

1570 Patuncsrey Eucdted us. Introd. 81 It teacheil.. 
which are circles contingent, and which are cutting the one 
the other. 1571 Dicces fantom. 1, xvii. ity b. 1593 
Fate Dialling A iij, ‘The Contingent or touch line .. in all 
Dialls is drawn squirewise to the Subsiile. 1691 ‘I’, H[ALe] 
alec. New Invent. 123 Portions of Circles unto which the 
remaining sirait part may be a conlingent line. 1703 
Moxon Mech, Exerc. 319 On the Substilar Line chuse a 
point as at C, and thro’ that point. draw a Line as long as 
you can perpendicular .. (which is called the Contingent 

ine). 1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 49 They strew Sea 
coal .. betwixt all the Rows of Bricks ; for they are not laid 
Contingent in their Vertical Rows. /é#d, 162 ‘The corner of 
the second ‘Tile is contingent with the rst. — 

b. fg. ? Having contact or connexion. Oés. 

172x JY Urrey New Opera's 226, 1 .. daily gave my self a 
Name Contingent with my Father’s Fame. 

II. From L. contingere in sense ‘to happen’. 

2. Liable to happen or not; of uncertain occur- 


rence or incidence. 

cxg00 Test. Love u. ix. (1561) 303, I wote it is contingent, 
it maye fal an other. 1475 Bh. Noblesse (1860) 50 It were 
but as contingent and of no necessite, that is to sey, as 
likely to be not astobe. 1628 ‘I. Srencer Logick 218 Vnto 
man, all future things are conlingent. 1684 Confempi. 
State Maz. vii. (1699) 73 If Dealh were only contingent, 
and not certain, yet, because it might happen, it ought to 
make us very careful and solicitous. 1692 R. L’Estrance 
Josephus’ Antig. vin. ii. (1733) 202 Deer, Birds, Fishes, and 
other contingent Curiosities of the Chace. 1790 Burke #7, 
Rev. 121 So much actual crime against so much contingent 
advantage. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks, 
(Bohn) II. 354 All salaries are reckoned on contingent as 
well as on actual services. 1861 Geo. Etsor Silas Mf. 23 
The results of confession were not contingent, they were 
certain ; whereas betrayal was not certain, 

b. Incidental (0). ; 

1747 Geutl Mag. XVII. 464 Contingent expenses with 
which the generals for ae ears past have filled the books 
of your office. 1833 J. C. Hare in Philol, Mus. I. 122 
The rights and obligations contingent to the colonus were 
of three kinds. 

+3. Happening. Ods. 

1532 More Coufut. Barnes yin. Wks. 76/2 The final 
effect of thinges here contingent or happening. 

4. Happening or coming by chance; not fixed 
by necessity or fate; accidental, fortuitous. 


CONTINGENT. 


1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Contingent, happening by 
chance. 16ax Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii ut. (2651) 258 
Columbus did not find out America by chance, but God 
directed him .. it was contingent to him, but necessary to 
God. 1677 Hate Print, Orig. Man. 1. iii. 78 The pro- 
duction of mixt Bodies either by spontaneous or contingent 
coalition of various particles of Matter. 1754 Eowarps 
Freed, Will. iii, 20 Any thing is said to be contingent or 
to come to pass by Chance or Accident, in the original 
meaning of such Words, when its Connection with its 
Causes or Antecedents, according to the establish’d Course 
of Things, is not discerned. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 100 
By various local and contingent events. 

+5. Not determined by necessity in regard to 
action or cxistence ; free. Ods. 

1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 134 God. .by a.. foresight or 
knowledg does often determin necessary effects from con- 
tingent causes. 1678 Cupwortn /utedi. Syst. 3 They sup- 
pose that Necessity is inwardly essential to all Agents what- 
soever, and that Contingent Liberty is spayua avytéerarov, 
a Thing Impossible or Contradictious. 1796 Be. Watsox 
me Bible x. 368 If human actions are not Contingent, 
what think you of the morality of actions? 

+ 6. Subject to or at the mercy of accidents; liable 
to chance and change. Ods. 

@1703 Burnitt On N. 7. Acts xiv. 20 The breath of the 
people (that contingent judge of good and evil. which rather 
aitend[s] the vain than the virtuous. 1744 Harris SArce 
Treat. Wks. (1841) 10 Call those things.. which are liable to 
change and motion, contingent natures; and those which 
are not liable, necessary natures. 1745 De Moe's Eng. 
Tradesman 1, xiv. 118 The contingent nature of trade 
renders every tradesman liable to disaster. 

7. Metaph. a. Not of the nature of necessary truth ; 
true only under existing conclitions. Comtragent 
matter (in Logic): the subject-matter of a proposi- 
tion which is not necessarily or universally truc. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Loy. 1. ii. 5 Discovering the vali- 
ditte of everie reason, bee it necessary, wherof cometh 
science, or contingent, whence proceedeth opinion. 1628 
T. Srencer Legicé 157 A true axiome is Contingent... when 
it is in such sort true, that it may also at sometime be false. 
1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem, PAtlos. (1839) 38 A contingent pro- 
position is that, which at one time may be true, at another 
line false; as every crow is black. 19785 Reap /ut. Lowers 
ut. xx. 329 The truths attested by our senses..are contingent 
and limited to 1ime and place. 1856 Ferrier Just. Metaph. 
xxii, §1.385 ‘The region of contingent truth—of truth, in 
regard to cognition, which might conceivably have been 
other than it is. 1877 E. Cairp PAilos, Nant v. 98 Leibnitz 
draws a wide distinction between contingent and necessary 
Iruth, between iruths of fact, and truths of reason. 

b. That does not exist of itself, but in depend- 
ence on something else. 

1785 Rew /ut. Powers vi. i. 414 The judgements we form 
are either of things necessary, or of things contingent. 
1788 — Act. Powers 1. v. Wks. II. 523/1 Contingent exist- 
ence is that which depended upon the power, and will of 
its cause. 1857 Buckie Civiiiz. I iii. 146 The senses only 
supply what is finite and contingent. 1877 E. Carp PAslos, 
Aaut a. xvi. 573 The contingent, in the sense in which that 
word is applied to objects of experience, means that which 
has a cause in something other than itself, something which 
existed previously. 

ec. Non-essential, 

1628 T, Spencer Logick 60 It floweth therefrom, not as a 
Contingent motion, but as a naturall emanation. a 1687 
Petry Pel. Arith. (1690) 94 As these Impediments are con- 
tingent, so they are also removeable. 1864 owen Logic i. 
8 ‘he Concept is the Intuition stripped of its contingent or 
unessential attributes. 

8. Dependent for its occurrence or character 


on OF upon some prior occurrence or condition. 

1613 Sacketn Treat. Angels 359 Those things which nre 
altogether contingent and dependent of mans will. 1654 
Il. L'Estraxce Chas, / (1655) 89 In things contingent upon 
free and voluntary agents, all the Devils in hell can but 
blunder. 1838 De Morcan £ss. Prodad. 51, 1st event; 
certainly happens, and gives either H or T.. and event; 
does not_certainly happen, but is contingent upon the first 
throw being ‘I’, 1875 Sruans Const. //ist. 11. xvii. 567 The 
continuance of the aid is made contingent on the con- 
tinuance of the war. 187§ Lyety Princ. Geol. 11. 0. xxix. 
129 The phenomena. .may be simply an accident contingent 
on tbe principal cause of disturbance. 

9. Law. Dependent on a_pre-contemplated 
probability; provisionally liable to exist or take 
effect ; conditional ; not absolute. 

1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4735/4 Then to Trustees to preserve 
the Contingent Rema 1767 Biackstone Corn, II. 
169 Contingent or executory remainders are where the estate 
in remainder is limited to take effect, either toa dubious and 
uncertain person, or upon a dubious and uncertain event; 
so that the particular estate may chance to be determined, 
and the remainder never take effect. 1800 Appison Asmer. 
Law Rep, 33 The debt was contingent, and the contingency 
had not happened. 1833 Marryat P. ae (1863) 191 
Still we are not looked upon as actual, but only contingent, 
inheritors of the title. 1844 Wittiams Aeal Prof. (18977) 
263 The general opinion appears to be in favour of the 
ae. of contingent remainders. 

10. Contingent force: =B. 5b. 

1856 Calcutta Kev, XXVI. Mar. 556 In 1777 this Cone 
tingent ee was entirely transferred to the Company, 

» SO. 


1. A thing coming by chance, an accident. 

1548 R. Horten Sum of Diuin. C jb, If God be not the 
cause of synne, are the contingentes or changinges to be 
graunted? 1g53 S. Capor Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. 
(1589) 261 In such purchases or contingents as shall fortune 
toany one of them. 1637 Hrevwoon Dialogues 300 All con- 
tingents brooke with patience. 1743 Lond. & Country 
Brew, ni. (ed. 2) 230 It... keeps the Body safe .. against 
the Putrefaction of hot Airs, Liquids, Earths, or any op- 
posite Contingent, 1788 [see 2]. 


906 


2. A thing that may or may not happen, a pos- 
sibility of the future. 

1623 Sir E. Dicsy in Rushw. Hist. Col. (1659) I. 132 The 
eyes of Humane providence cannot see beyond its horizon ; 
It cannot ascertain future Contingents. 1656 Hosses £14. 
Necess. & Chance (1841) 225 By contingents, I understand 
all things which may be done and may not be done, may 
happen or may not happen, by reason of the indetermina- 
tion or accidental concurrence of the causes. a 1711 Ken 
fiymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 31 Decreed Contingents 
they remain, Not link’d in any fatal Chain. 1788 Rein Act, 
lowers iv. x, ‘There seems to me to be a great analogy 
between the prescience of future contingents, and the memory 
of past contingents. . 

43. An accessory which may or may not be 
present. Ods. 

1770 Lancuorne Plutarch, Cato Major (1879) ¥. 377/2 He 
[Cato] considered eloquence as a valuable contingent. 


4. A thing contingent or dependent on the ex- 


istence or occurrence of something else. 

1848 R. W. Hamitton Acw. & Punish, i. (1853) 62 
Reward and punishment are contingents. 

5. ‘ The proportion that falls to any person upon 
a division’ (J.,.. [So in Fr.] 

1727 CHAMBERS Cycl,, Contingent is alsoaterm of relation 
for the quota that falls to any person upon a division. Fach 
prince of Germany, in time of war, is to furnish so many 
inen, so much money, and munition for his contingent. 
1775 Burke Sp. Conc. Amer, Wks. 1842 1. 202 Either. .you 
settle a permanent contingent, which will and must be 
trifling ; and then you have no effectual revenue: or you 
change the quota at every exigency. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit, 
India 1. 1. iti. 123 Officers are appointed... for collecting the 
contingents for the expense of the state. 

b. esp. The proportion of troops fumished by 
each of several contracting powers ; a force con- 


tributed to form part of an army or navy. 

19727 [see prec.) 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. I]. 225 The 
stales of the empire must furnish their respective quotas of 
soldiers, called their contingents. 1799 WELLINGTON in 
Gurw. Désp, 1.14 ‘The Nizam's Contingent as tbis force was 
denominated. 1856 Froupr //ist. Ang. ee) I. v. 383 
Ilenry and Francis had been called upon to furnish a con- 
tingent against Solyman. 1867 IREEMAN .Vorm. Cong. 
(1876) I, vi. 513 Thirty-two ships, probably a new contingent 
just come from Denmark. 

ec. transf. and fig. (cf. Contribution.) 

1817 Coteripce Brog. Lit, 219 That my history would 
add its contingent to the enforcement of one important 
truth. 1856 Dickens Ordeal 22 No cheerful glow came 
thro’ crimson curtains, as a generous contingent from some 
warm cosy nest to the bleak, bare, outside night. ut 
Leeds Mercury 25 May 52 The London contingent of the 
chorus numbers 2,500. 

Continge‘ntial, @ rare. [f. L.contingent-em 
CONTINGENT +-AL.] Of contingent nature, non- 
essential; as sé. a non-essential. 

1647 M. Hunson Div, Right Govt. u. x.1§7 They cannot 
be ranged amongst the Essentials, but onely the Contin- 
gentials of Politick Government. 1865 J. Grote Explor. 
Philos. 1. 75 Vhe difference hetween the necessary nnd the 
contingent (using this lauer term of what we know to be 
fact—to avoid nmbiguity, it might be better to call it 
contingential). 

JJence Continge'ntialness. 


in substance the notion of a thing existing as fact. 

Contingently (kpntindzéntli), adv. [f. Con- 
TINGENT @.+-LY%.] Ina contingent manner. 

1. As a possibility that may or may not befall. 

c1430 tr. 7. a Nempis 104 ey careyng en pat are 
contingently to come. 1608 [S. Hieron) Defence 1, 210 To 
prove that the devil could not foretell things contingently 
tocome, 1798 Mattuus Popud.(1817) 111,138 The increase 
of vice which might contingently follow an nttempt to in- 
culcate the duty of moral restraint. 

2. In certain contingencies or cases, under certain 
conditions. 

1657 Coxaine Obstinate Lady Poems (1669) 339 Fal. Dost 
thou not think. .that man happy Who's free from. . bondage 
of awoman? Cle. My Lan contingently. 484g Ruskin 
Sev, Lamps vii. $8. 193 Feelings which it may be only con- 
tingently in our power to recover. 1885 Act 48-49 Vict. 
c.25 § 25 A liability contingently chargeable, though not 
actually charged, on the revenues of India. 

3. Not of necessity, but as circumstances are. 

3588 Fraunce Lavziers Log.1. x. 46b, Necessarily in the 
first, contingently in the second, 1628 T. Srencer Logick 
157 Euery proposition doth signifie something to be, either 
necessarily, or contingently. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. I. 
153 Its propositions are true, not contingently. .but neces- 
sarily. 

+4. Not under predetermined necessity; with 
freedom of will or liberty of action. Cds. 

t60r Dent Pathw, Heaven 283 He sinned voluntarily and 
contingently. 1653 T. WHitmetp Treat, Sinf, Men ix. 39 
He determines that some things shal come to passe neces 
sarily, other things freely and contingently. 1680 J. 
Cornet Free Actions 1. xi. (1683) 8 Who can say. .tbat God 
cannot Foreknow what a Creature, acting freely nnd con- 
tingently, will do? 1754 Enwarps Freed. Welln. ii. (ed. 4) 
57 Chose things which have n prior ground and reason of 
their particular existence. .do not happen contingently. 

5. As it may happen, as chance will have it; 
accidentally. 

1668 Cutrerrer & Coz Barthol, Anat. 1, xxiii. 68 [These] 
happen by accident and contingently. «1687 Petty Pol. 
A rith. ii, (1691) 36 Commodities... whose value depends upon 
the Fashion; or which are contingently scarce and plentiful. 
1695 Woopwarp Nat, Hist. Earth iw. (1702) 218 Out of 
even the highest mountains, and indeed all otber parts of 
the Earth contingently and indifferently. 


1865 J. Grote Explor. Philos. 1. 89 Contingentialness is | 
D: 


CONTINUAL. 


G. In dependence npon circumstances ; depend- 
ently. 

1655 H. More Aff, Antid. (1712) 193 But contingently 
and dependently of another. 1864 Bowen Logic ii. 33 The 
operations of the Thinking Faculty are also contingently 
modified by the coexistence of other powers and affections 
of the mind, 


Conti‘ngentness. [f as prec.+-NnEss.] The 
quality of being contingent ; ‘ accidentalness’ (J.). 

1755 in Jouxson; whence in subseq. Dicts. 

Continuable (kfnti‘niz,ib’)), a. [f£ Continve 
+ -AbLE, (This word existed also in OF.)] 
Capable of being continued or prolonged. 

1787 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1859) II. 317 Reason and ex- 
perience prove to us that a chief 1 magistrate, so continuable 
lie. capable of re-election], is an office for life. 1825 — 
Axntobiog. (1859! I. 79 The fierce contentions it might excite 
among ourselves, if continuable for life. 1875 WuHitxey 
Life Lang. iv. 63 The tone is so sonorous and continuable. 

Continual (kfntinivil), 2. Forms: 4 con- 
tinuel, -ell, -ele, -eel, (contenuel, -tinewel, 
-tynwel), 4-6 contynuel, -ell(e, -al, -all, 4-7 
continuall, 6 -alle, 6- continual. [ME., a. 
OF. continuel (vathe.), f. L. contintu-tus: see -ai.] 

1. Always going on, incessant, perpetual; 7. ¢. 
continuing without any intermission, continuous 
(in time) ; or less strictly, repeated with brief in- 
termissions, very frequent. (Of actions or states.) 

¢1340 Hamrore Prose Tr. 24 Gret excercyice of body and 
continuell trauaile of the spirit. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 5 Perof is 3i1 contynual strif betwene hem of 
York and of Caunturbury. 1388 Wveur Luke xi. 8 For 
his contynuel axyng he schal ryse, and 3yue tohym. c1400 
Mavunpev, (Roxb.) xvii. 79 Grete calde and continuele frost. 
I 549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Collect 16th Sund. after Trin., Lord 
-- let thy contittal pitie clense and defende thy congrega- 
cion. 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 422 The cure of continuall 

yawning. 1911 Bupcete Spect. No, 150 1 The continual 

idicule which bis Habit and Dress afforded to the Beaus 
of Rome. 1869 Priturs Vesuy. iit. 58 Eleven months of 
disquiet. .one almost continual eruption. 

b. Regularly recurring; kept up at stated 
times or intervals without interruption of regu- 
larity ; recurring cvery time. arch. 

ta 1500 IW yclif’s Wicket (1828) 2 [He] shall defyle the sanc- 
tuarye, and he shall take awaye the continuall sacryfyce. 
1514 Baxciay Cyt, & Uplondyshen.(Percy Soc.) p. xlviil, One 
service of them [dishes) contipuall Allayeth pleasure. 1630 
R. Johnson's Ningd. & Commw. 585 Continuall victory 
maketh leaders insolent, souldiers mutinous. 1862 Ruskin 
Munera ?, (1880) 36 The continual payment of the excess 
of value. 

+e. Law. Continnal claim: a claim formally 
reiterated within statutory intervals in order that it 
might not be deemed to be abandoned. Oés. 

1874 tr. Littleton's Tenures 88a, In case n man be dis- 
seised, and the disseisy maketh continuall claime to tbe 
tenementes in the life of tbe disscisoure. 1628 Coke On 
Litt. 250. 3641 Termes de la Ley 80 Continuall claime is 
where a man hath right to enter .. and hee dare not enter 
for feare of death or beating, hut approacheth as nigh as he 
dare, and maketh claime thereto within the yeare and day 
before the death of him that hath the Lands. 1670 Brount 
Law Dict., Continual Claim, is a claim made from time to 
time, within every year and day, to land or other thing, 
which in some respect we cannot attain without danger. 
1848 Wuarton Law Lex., Continual claim, abolished by 
3&4 Wm. IV, c. 27 § 11. ’ 

+3. transf. of persons and things: That is al- 
ways in some (specified) position, engaged in some 
(specified) action, etc. ; continually existing or act- 
ing ; constant, perpetual. Ods. 

1462 Paston Lett. No. 446 11.97 Yore contynwel servaunt 
and bedeman. 1535 E. Harve in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 115. 
Il. 71 Mr. Pole is continual in writing of his work. 1611 
Bisre Neen. iv. 7 The continual bread shalbe thereon. 1624 
Carr. Ssatn Virginia i. 13 Our continuall Pilot mistaking 
Virginia for Cape Fear. 1630 A. Johnson's Ningd. & 
Commrw. 585 At the charge to maintaine continuall com- 

jes, a 1864 Hawtnorne Sepitmins iii. (1879) 74 Beating 
it down with the pressure of his continual feet. 

+ 3. Of diseases: Chronic, not intermittent. Cf, 
CONTINENT a. 6. Obs. 

1529 in Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. xiv. 252 Withoute con- 
tynuell Diseases. 1974 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 24 a, A greate 
nnd continual infirmttie. 1695 tr. Coléatch's New Li. Chm 
rurp. put out 25 A Fever either intermitting or continual. 
ee wiLLips (ed. Kersey), Continual Feaver, is that which 
sometimes remits, or abates, but never perfectly intermits. 
17as N. Ropinson 74. Paysick 259 Of the Cure of simple, 
continual Fevers. 175: R. Brooxes Pract. PAysic. (1758) 
II. 317 (Pulse] full, great, quick [denotes] Hot fit of an 
ague, continual fever, 

+4. Everlasting, permanent. Ods. rare. 

1610 Hearey St. dug. Citie of God xu. xii, Nothing that 
hath an extreame is continuall. 

+5. Continuous in space or substance ; unbroken, 
uninterrupted, having no interstices. Ods, 

1§70 Butincstay Euclid xu def. i. 312 There nre three 
kindes of continuall quantitie, a line, a su: cies, and a 
solide or body. 158: Savitk Tacitus’ Agricola (1622) 188 
A deepe masse of continuall sea. 1662 J. CHANDLER Van 
Helmont's Oriat. $3, 1 conceive, that the earth in the begin- 
ping, was con-tinuall or holding together, and undivided. 
1715 Leoni tr, Palladio's Archit. (1742) 11. 36 A continual 
km ment round a Temple. i. E 

+ b. Continuous with something else ; forming 
one connected whole; = Continent @, 5b. Ods. 

1578 Banister Hist. Mfax v.71 Tbe guttes are to this 
ventricle continuall. 16a3 Donne Sern. (1640) 178 They 
(Faith and Reason) are not Continuall but they are con- 


CONTINUALITY. 


tiguous. 1652 Nrenam tr. Sedden’s Aare Cl. 86 The Pro- 
vinees of Asia and Europe became in a civil sens, either 
continual or contiguous. , i 

+c. Forming a continuous scries, z.¢. one whose 
constituents recur at regular intervals. Covffnual 
proportion, proportionals (Math.): =ConTINUED 
proportion, proportionals. Oéds. 

1557 Recorpe IWAetst. Cijb, When the first nomber is 
referred to the seconde, and that seconde to the thirde [as 
5 is to 15, so is 15 to 45]: the properties is called continu- 
alle. 1597 Hooker £ced, Fol, v. lvii. § 6 Christ Jesus .. 
being by continual degrees the finisher of our life. 1753 
Cuamuers Cyel, Supp., Continual proportional, when .. 
the first is to the second, as the second to the third, etc. 

Continuality (kgntimniszeliti). rere. [f prec. 
+-ITY.) The state or quality of being continual. 

1805 W. Tavior in Mouthly Mag. XX. 325 The continu- 
ality of the noise in the street makes me wish to remove 
into the Temple. 1823 Gat £ufaié III, xxi. 198. 


Continually (kdntinizaéli), adv. Forms: 4 
contynuelli, -eli, -elliche, -aly, contynuli, 
-tenualliche, -ally, -tinuely, 4-5 -tynuely, -ally, 
-tinuelly, 4-6 -tynuelly, 5- continually. [f 
ContTINUAL + -LY2, he Fr. con¢inucelentent was 


used in 13th c. 

axa2g Ancr. R. 142 Loke hwam heo lize, and hu, cun- 
tinuelement. ] A ; 

1, In a continual way; always, inccssantly, con- 
stantly, perpetually, all the timc; 2¢. either: 
Without any intermission, at every moment, con- 
tinuously (in time) ; orless strictly : With frequent 
repetition, very frequently. (Cf, ConTINUAL 1.) 

¢1305 £. E. P. (1862) 77 Of art he radde six 3er contynuel- 
liche ynou3._ @1340 Hampore /’saéter xii. 2 Bot i am in 
anguys..by day, that is continuelly whils my lif lastis. 1387 
Trevisa /figden (Rolls) 11. 99 He reigned berynne con- 
tinualliche pritty 3ere. 1483 Caxton Cafo 4 Of an Abbot 
that contynuelly by thre dayes to fore his dethe helde his 
eyen open. 1546 Primer Hen, Vili, Too the Cherubin 
and Seraphin continually do cry. 1602 Marston Ant. & 
fed. y. Wks. 1856 1. 60 Oh, to have a husband with a mouth 
continually smoaking. 1678 R. R{ussect] Geder mi. 1.1. iii. 
147 Stir it_continually with your Fingers. 1771 Smo..err 
Humpk. Cl. 23 Apr., The carriages which are continually 
making their exit or their entrance. 1875 Jowetr Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 366 Why do people gehen in continually con- 
versing with you? 188 Geixre Phys. Geog. ii. ix. 58 The 
sun is continually radiating heat from his glowing mass. 

+b. Without cessation or end ; ever, for ever. 

1382 Wyciir 2 Sam. vii. 16 Thi troon shalbe stedefast 
contynuli. @ 1485 J. Rows Rodd No. 5 (1859), And soo hys 
hieyrys bere countinuali aftyrhym. 1840 dct 32 Hen. VIII, 
e. 45 Which court .. continually and for euer shalbe a court 
ofrecord, 1547-8 Ordre of Commvn. 15 That wee maye con- 
tinually (dater edd. evermore] dwell in hym. 1678 BuNvan 
Prlgr. 1. 227 There also you shall serve him continually. 

e. At every recurring timc, regularly, on cvcry 

occasion. (Cf. ConTINUAL 1b.) 

€1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Mon. (1714) 115 Thees 
Counceillours may continually, at such Howres as schall be 
assigned to them, comewne and deliber. 168 Bintx (Bishops’) 
Heb, x. 1 Those sacrifices whiche they offer ycerc by yeere 
continually. xg97 Hooker Fecd. Pod. v. Ixxviii. § 1 What 
service the other priests did continually in the holy place. 
182x Keats /sadeé xxxii, On [autumn] eves The breath of 
Winter comes .. And the sick west continually bereaves Of 
some gold tinge. 

+2. Continuonsly, in continuous succession, sue- 


cessively. Obs. rare. 

1340 Hampote Pr, Conse. 4744 Whether any other days 
sal falle Bytwen pa days, or pai sal alle Continuely falle, 
day aftir day. .he can noght say. . : 

tb. Math. Continually proportional :=in Con- 
TINUAL or CONTINUED proportion. Oés. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. 1. xii. Zb, If 7 lines be continually 
proportional. 1806 Hurton Course Math. 1. 314 Quantities 
are said to be Continually Proportional, or in Continued 
Proportion, when the ratio ts the same between every two 
adjacent terms, 

+3. Continuously (in space), uninterruptedly. 
Obs. rare. 

1660 Barrow Exclid 1. Postul. 2 To produce a right line 
finite, strait forth continually. 1756 R. Simson Lxcdid 1. 
Axiom 12 These straight lines being continually produced, 
shall at length meet upon that side on which are the angles 
which are less than two right angles. [So in modern edd.} 

Continualness. rare. [f. as prec. +-NESS.} 
The state or quality of being continual. 

1611 Cotcr., Endedechie, continualnesse, perennitie. @ 1656 
Hates Gold Rem. (1688) 180 Although sleep partake not of 
our devotion, yet this binders not the continualness of it. 

Continuance (kfntinizins), [a. OF. con- 
tinuance (13-14th c. in Godef.), f. continuer to 
ContTINvE (pr. pple. continuant): sec -ANCE.) 

I. The action of the vb. CostTINvE érans. 

1. Keeping np, going on with, maintaining, or 
prolonging (an action, process, state, etc.). 

€1374 Cuaucer Troyus 11. 28 Of your lordship eke Con- 
tinnance I wolde yow byseke. c1400 Laxtfranc’s Cirure. 
(MS. A) 103 Wip contynuaunce [z, 7. contynewaunce] of 
same cure tofore seid. 1559 in Strype Anu. Ref. 1. App. 
vill. 20 Howe tbe same from tyme to tyme were enlarged, 
and had their continuance. 1686 Evetyn Diary 1 Jan., 
Imploring the continuance of God's providential care for the 
yeare now enterd. 1711 Apmison Sfect. No. 120 #13 Ifis 
own preservation, or the continuance of his species. 1846 
MeCurtocn Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 11.135 A prorogation 

+-is the continuance of a parliament froin one session to 
another. 1874 Mor.ey Comprontise (1886) 74 Tbe continu- 
ance of the unending task of human improvement. 
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+b. Retention in some position or state. Ods. 
1691 T. H[ave] Ace. New fnrvent. 90 An Unaccountable 
Continuance of the sheathing upon the Bodies of these Ships, 
beyond what the Practice..of the Navy. .can justifie. ‘ 
. Law. The adjournment or deferring of a suit 
or trial (or sometimes othcr proceedings) till a 
future date or fora period. (Somctimes the present 
cessation, sometimes the virtual continnity, is the 


prominent notion.) Cf. ContTinur vw 8. 

‘Inthe United States, the deferring of a trial or suit from 
one stated term of the court to another.’ Webster (1828). 
In England now Qés. in civil processes. 

142g Pastor Lett, No.5 1. 21 John. hath cesed of his snte 
..takyng continuance of the same matier unto Cristemasse 
next comyng. @ 1639 Spotriswoop fist, Ch, Scot. v1. (1677) 
353 Sir Rohert Melvil .. requested for some eight days con- 
tinuance of the Execution ; whereunto she answered, Not 
an honr. 31641 Fernies de la Ley 80 Continuance in the 
Common Law is of the same signification with Proregatio 
in the Civile Law: As continuance untill the next Assise. 
1741 T. Ronixson Gavelhind v.64 Continuances are entered 
for two years more. 1768 BLackstone Come, IIT. 316 The 
giving of this day is called the continuance, becanse thereby 
the proceedings are continued withont interruption from one 
adjourmnent to another. 1880 Daily 7rd. 26 Nov., A man- 
dantus directing the justices to enter contitmuatces, and hear 
an appeal brought by the applicants, 

II. The action of the vb. Continve duty. 

3. a. Continuing in, or going on with, an action 
or course of conduct; perseverance, persistence. 
(Said of agents.) arch, 

1386 Cuavcer /rankl. 7. Prol.8 God..in vertu send 
thee continuaunce. ¢1430 Pilor, Lyf Manhode w. xvi. 
(1869) 197 Pis awgere..pat bi his good continuaunce maketh 
pe heuene an hygh to perce. 1558 De. Watson Sez. Sacram, 
v.27 With pacience and continuaunce kepyng our promise. 
r6rr iste Aou. ii. 7 By patient continuance in well doing. 
1829 CarLvir Afésc. (1857) 13. 38 The want of earnestness, 
of intense continuance, 1s fatal to him. 

b. The going on (of an action or process), the 
duration or lasting (of a condition or state). The 
most usual current sense. 

1530 Patser. 382 All suche dedes as.. lad contynuannce 
after the same present tyme. 1562 Act 5 Adiz.c. 12 $1 All 
Lycences being made and granted as ys abovesaid .. shall 
have Continuance and bee good onely for one Yere. 1612 
T. Tavtor Comm. Titus ii, 13 Dlessednesse in greatest 
measure, and endles continuance. 1651 Houses Leviath, 
tu. xxix, 170 Though they be grieved with the continuance 
of disorder. 1691 ‘I’. H[ae} ice. New fuvent. 43 Any 
Voyage not exceeding five or six years continuance. 1750 
Jounson Rambler No. 38 #11 Burnt up by a long continn- 
ance of drought, 1883 Froupr Short Sted. WV.1. vii. 78 
The sole cause of the coutinuance of the quarrel. 

e@. adj. phr. of long (short, some, any, etc.) con- 
dinuance. 

1994 T. . La Primanud, Fr. Acad. uw. iii, Their aniitic 
and vaion, .cannot be of long continuance. 1655-60 Sran- 
Ley //ist. Philos. (1701) 133/1 We shall first dispatch those 
which were of shortest Continuance. r72r Branuev 14s, 
Nat. 77 This Year (1719) we had no Frost or Snow of any 
Continuance in England. 1784 Cowrrk Lett. Feb. Wks. 
(1876) 160 A frost of nine weeks’ continuance. — 1797-1804 

Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 147 The strain is of short con- 
tinuance. fod. Is the rain likely 10 be of any continuance? 

4, The action or fact of continuing or remaining 
(in some place, position, state, or condition); stay. 
(Said of persons or things.) 

1393 Gower Conf. IIT. 303 Men sain, that frele is youth 
With leiser and continuaunce. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. 
cexxiv. 229 Thurgh continuaunce and haboundaunce of 
waters. 1540 Act 32 Jlen. 71/1, c. 38 $ 2 After long con- 
tinuances togither in matrimonye. “1553 Epren Decacks 
220 The most part of them. .haue no houses of continuaunce, 
but..cary them from place to place. rggr Suaxs. 1 f/en, 1 /, 
n. v. 106 Cloy’d With long continuance in a setled place. 
1726 tr. Gregory's Astron, 11, xxxili, The .. Continuance 
above the Horizon of any Star. 1746 Westev Princ. 
Afethodist 18 Our Continuance in a State of Justification. 
1835 Mrs. CarLy.e Lett. I. 20 Our continuance in London 
has .. become more uncertain. 1874 Act 37-38 Vict. ¢. 7 
§ 2 The Assistant Judge, during his continuance in office. 

5. Duration or lapse of time, conrse of time 
(obs.) ; period, length of time (ods. or arch... Jn 
continuance : in course of time. 

¢1440 Fork Myst. xxvi. 102 He coueres all pat coines .. 
But in a schort contynuannce. 1538 Letanp /¢72., A very 
necre kinswoman of the kinges fell in love with him, and 
in continuance was wedded unto him, 1g89 Nasue Greene's 
Arcadia Pref, (Arb.) 9 The sea exhaled by droppes, will in 
continuance be dric.  r6xr_Biste Ps. cxxxix. 16 All my 

» members..wbich in continuance were fashioned. 1684 Con- 
templ, State Maz i. ii. (1699) 13 The strongest and most 
sumptuous Palaces decay with continuance. 1754 Eowarps 
Freed. Will 1. vi. 60 Ideas .. don’t remain so for any 
sensible Continuance. 1794 Gopwin Cad. Williams 205 
Speed I was nearly unable to exert for any continuance. 

+6. The quality of lasting or enduring; per- 
manence, darability. Ods. 

1ss2_ Hurorr, Continuaunce, continuatio, perennitas, 
r60r Suaks. Twel. N.1. iv. 6 You call in question tbe con- 
tinuance of his loue. 1620-55 1. Jones Stone. Heng (1725) 8 
‘They raise Cabbins and Cottages. .of no great Continuance, 
1664 Evetyn Kad. Hort. Introd. (1729) 188 Fruits .. are to 
be as well consider’d in relation to their Lasting and Con- 
tinuance, as to their Maturity and Beauty, 

+7. The quality or fact of having lasted a long 
time; long standing, antiquity. Ods. 

1528 Roy & Bartow Rede me (Arb.) 38 Goddis worde.. 
slewe the masse downe right Of so auncient continuaunce. 
158 Savite Tacitus Fist. uw. xiviii. (1591) 82 Hauing.. 
brought into a house of no great continuance the honor of 
hauingan Emperor. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun, Afon. 37 They 
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were accounted the more sacred, by how much they were of 
more continuance, 1699 Bentley Phad, 363 The Aristocracy 
was of some Continuance. : 

+ 8. Continuity, connexion (//4, and fig.). Ohs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xi. xxi.(1495) 454 Though 
it be al one see in contynuaunce therof, yet by costes and 
countrees he takith dyuerse uames. 1886 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary 1. (1625) 3 That continuance of inatter ought not 
to be itsed in an Epistle. x60g3 Bacon Adv. Leari. u. i. 
(1873'90 Without a perfect continuance or contexture of the 
thread of the narration. 1786 Burke Sxél. 6 B. mt, xxv, 
The winding surface, the unbroken conlinuance, the easy 
gradation of the beautiful. 

+ b. Succession ; sequence. Oés, rare. 

1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. n, i. (1873) 90 Commentaries. . set 
down a continuance of the waked events and actions, with- 
out the motives or designs, 

9. concr. = CONTINUATION 9. ? Obs, 

1gs52 II ULOET, Continuaunce or tenoure of a matter, fener. 
1586 ‘Tuysxe in Hotinshed Chron. 11.405 Tu this my con 
linnance of the Annales of Scotland. 1607-12 Macon /ss., 
Parents xxiii. (Arb) 272 Beholding them [Children], as the 
contynuance not onely of theire kind, but of theire worke. 
1631 Wrnven cle, Pon, Mon. 761 'Vo spend the continuance 
of their liues, 1838 9 Hatem /Zist. 274. HL vii, tt. $ 40. 314 
‘This romance aud a continuance of it by Gil Polo. 1879 
‘Trottore Shackeray i, Vhis novel {‘ The Virginians ’}..is a 
continuauce of ‘ Esmond’. 

10. affrid. continuance act, a legislative act 
continuing for a further period a temporary mea- 
sure; + continuance-money, a payment for re- 
newal of a loan. 

1678 R. L'Kstrance Seacca’s os. (1702) 183 Procnration, 
and Continuance-Mony, these are only..the Dreams o! 
avarice, 1700 Brown tr. Due fresny’s clanseni. 29 A 
Ilunger-starv'd Usurer i quest of a Crasie Citizen for Use 
and Contiuance-Mouey. 1863 H. Cox fustit, 1 iv. 21 
Many statutes of temporary operation are kept in force from 
time to time by Continuance Acts. 

¢ Erroncously or loosely for Continence. 

ar619 Braun. & Fi. Ant. Madte..i, Zanthia doth cnamour 
me Beyond all continuance. 

Continuancy kfntiniajinsi). reve. 

+1. = Contixvance 4. Obs. 

r6zr Ainswortu Anot, Pentat. (1639) 20 It signifietl 
Gods might..with continuance of the same against Egypt. 

2. The quality or character of continuing or 
being continuous. 

1850 Pi ue (1275) 352 Vhere was a resolute emphasis int her 
voice, a kind of determined continuancy in her narrative, 

|| Continuando. Oés. inEng, [L.cosdfamande 
by continning.} Zaz. A word technically used in 
an indictment for trespass, to describe a continu- 
ance or repetition of the act alleged. Hence ¢rans/. 
a continuance, a continuation. 

1607-72 Cowen /aterpr.s.v., For i one Aclion of Trespass, 
you may recover Dantages for divers ‘l'respasses, laying the 
first with a Continnando to the whole lime, and in this form, 
continuando transgressionem pradictant, 1677 VAve Con 
tempt. wn. Pref. 1 So timely finished as that in might appear 
to be but a part of the former Trespass, though with a con- 
tinnando, aud not a new presumption against the worthy 
Author. rgrr Swirt Let. 23 Oct., Ithas rained all day with 
acontinuendo. @1734 Nortu /ram. n. iv. § 5 (1740) 233 
Fitzharris, whose Plot was to beonly a Continuando of that 
which he held forth. 

b. in cov:d.=continuous, never-ending, 

1692 T. Hace] Ace. New Javent, p. xli, Many of our con- 
tinuando-talkers of Politicks. 

Continuant (kfnti-niz,int), @. and 5d. [a. F. 
continuant or L. continudnt- pr. pple. of cor- 
dinuadre.} 

A. adj. 

+ il. Continuing, persisting in time, cnduring ; 
remaining in force. Ods. 

1610 Heatry St. Aug. Citie of God v,. xviii. (1620) 213 
Romes Empire, so spacious and so coutinuant. 1642 Sir 
E. Dering SA. on Relig. 21 Oct. x. Eiijb, Whether this .. 
Order be continuant or expired. 1660 Gavpen Brounrigy 
117 These dispensations are .. neither frequent nor con: 
tinuant. 

2. Capable of a continuous sound: applied to 
certain consonants; sce B. 1. 

B. sé. 

1. A consonant of which the sound can be 
continued or plone’ as opposed to a stop or 
check, in which the sound is produced by the ex- 
plosion of a stoppage in some part of the oral 
cavity. Commonly applied to the sonnds f, v, p, 3, 
$s, Zz, ete. as contrasted with thc stops p, b, t, d, 
etc., but also including liquids and nasals. 

(1861 Proc. Amer, Phil. Soc. VIL. 373 When the con- 
tiuuant is a fluid consonant, 1887 A thenzum 13 Aug. 207/t 
He retains the incorrect designation of the Teutonic con- 
tinuants as ‘aspirates’..It seems to be implied that the 
Teutonic surd continuants changed directly iuto voiced 
stops, the theoretical intermediate stage of voiced continu- 
ants being ignored. é 

2. Afath. In Theory of Equations, ‘A deter- 
minant in which all the constituents vanish except 
those in the principal diagonal and two bordering 
minor diagonals’. Salmon Higher Alg. (1885) 
18. 

1873-4 Muir Proc. Royal Soc. Edin, 1881 Burnsipe & 
Paxton 7h. Eguations xi. § 129 (1885) 285 It appears that 
the quotient of any determinant by the one next below it in 
the series can be expressed as a continued fraction in terms 
of the given constituents. On account of this property 
determinants of the form here treated are called continuants. 
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+ Continuantly, adv. A humorous perversion: 
ef. CONTINUATELY, 

1597 Suas. 2 //en. IV, wt. i. 28 (A/rs. Quickly) He comes 
continuantly 10 Py-Corner..to buy a saddle. 

+Continnate, f//. a. Obs. [ad. L. con- 
tinndat-us, pa. pple. of cotinndre to CONTINUE,] 

1. pa. pple, ConTINUED, kept on. Obs. 

1471 Riecey Com. Alch. v. in Ashm, (1652) 151 The 
Waters of Noyes flud..whych were a hundred dayes con- 
tynuate And fyfty. A : ; 

2. adj, Continued without break or interstices ; 
continuous in space or substance, 

1855 Even Decades 218 This lande is continuate and one 
firme lande with the cape of saynte Augustine. 1597 
Hooxer £ecl. Pol, v.\Wi. §7 As though our very flesh and 
bones should be mrde continuate with his. 16r0 GutLuum 
flevaldry wi xxiii. (1611) 170 The Hardnes of Scalie fish is 
not continuat, hut Plated, fiuing for Motion; but there is 
another sort of hard couering, which is continuate. Of 
which..some are shelled. 1656[J. Sercrant]tr. 7. WAtte's 
Peripat. Inst, 326 If it were divisihle, ‘twould he continuate 
and divisible without end. 

b. Continnous tn time or order, uninterrupted in 
duration. 

16or F. Gopwin &fs, Fug. 136 There is not any precise 
Catalogue or continuate history. 12604 SHaks, O/4, 11. iv. 
178, I shall ina more continuate time Strike off this score 
of absence. 1610 Heatev St. Aug. Crtie of God vu, xxvi. 
(16201 272 ‘The same hath Euemerus written in a continuate 
history. ‘ 

3. Continued, long-continued, iasting, chronic. 

1607 Suaks. Treo 1. i. 11 A most incomparahle man; 
breath’d as it were, To an vntyreable and continuate good. 
nesse. ¢ 1621 5. Warp Life of Faith 1627), As constant and 
coniinuate as is the vseoffireand water. 1621 Burton Anat, 
Mel. wi... ¥, A Chronick or continuate disease, a setled 
humor. 1635 BRatuwait A rcad. P’cess 36 The continuate 
remembrance of our owne integrity. 


4. ? Constantly adjourned. Ods. 


1§98 Barret Theor. Warres v. v. 163 The encamping of | 


an army being a continuate thing, the dislodging or re- 
mouing of a campe must needs be a consequence, 

lience + Conti-nuately a/v., + Continuateness. 

1601-2 Fubprcrr aad 2. Parall, 59 Esau and lacob 
famous twinnes were borne so continurtly together. 1641 
Winkins Aercury xi, (1707) 47 Writing continuately, with. 
out any Distinction betwixt the Words. 164§ Dicey .Va?. 
Bodies xxxvi. (1658! 379 That the continuateness of the sent 
may not lead dogges to their forme. 

+ Conti‘nuate, v. Ofs. [f. L. continuat- ppl. 
stem of continudre to CONTINUE. ] 

1. ¢rans. To make continuous in space or sub- 
stance ; to give continuity to, 

1§78 Banister //ist. Mfan vii. go To the inuolucre of the 
hart ..the same coate [the pleura] .. is continuated, and 
tyed. 21632  L. Hutten -Antig. Oxford in Plummer 
Piseiian Oxford (1887)85 The Deane and Chapter .. 
daming upp the old Channell that ran into Charwell, con- 
linuated the two Meadowes into one. 1646 Str T. Browsr 
Pseud, Ep. Wi, Oyled paper, wherein the interstitial 
divisions being continuated by the accession of oyle, a 1834 
Cotrripcr Skaks. Notes (1849) 87 All that continuates 
society, as sense of ancestry and of sex. 

2. To make continuous in time ; to perpetuate. 

1611 Speen ffist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv, ‘To containe, and con- 
tinuate the remembrance of her vertuous, pious, and glori- 
ous government. 1624 fricf inform. Affairs Palat. 57 
[They] made a mockerie of the said Truce, and continuated 
their Hostilities. 1653 GataKer Vind. Annot. Jer.17 De- 
vising a new Church Government ., and ,. establishing and 
continuating the same. 

Hence Continuated, Continuating £//. a. 

1632 tr, Bruels Praxis Med. 198 The continuated parts... 
doe appeare loosened. 1666 G. Harvev Jord. Angl, iv. 
32 By acontinuated motion upon a continuated body, as all 

iquors are, 2650 Sik ‘I’. Browne Psemd. Ep. 1. v. (ed. 2), 
Bodies run into glass when the volatile parts are exhaled, 
and the continuating humour separated, 

Continuation (kfnti:nix,ztfon). [a. F. con- 
dinuation (-acfo) (13th c.), ad. L. continudtron- 
em,n, of action f. continudre to ConTINuE.] 

+1. The action of continuing in any course of 
action ; perseverance, persistency. Ods, 

€1374 CHaucen Socth, ty. vi. 141 It shal be cause of con- 
tinuacioun and exercisinge to good folk. 1483 Caxton 
Cato 1j, By contynuacion and to studye strongly thou shalt 
mowe acquyre grete connyng and prudence. 

+2, Continuity in space or of substance, Ods. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Alan 202 These Jarastate do arise 
from the spirie iden body.. hy continnation, and creepe 
obliquely backward and downward. 1650 Futter Prsgak 
tu. ii, 382 This continuation of the Kings to Gods House, 
shewed the mutuall tntercourse which ought to be betwixt 
Policy and Piety. 2726 Leont Designs Pref. 4 a, Such 
Timbers interrupt the continuation of the Wall, 

3. Remaining or going on in a state; continuous 
existence or operation; continuance; prolongation. 

1469 Se. Acts Fas. ///, § 38 The court of Parliament 
..orsic like courtis, that has continuacione. 1654 CokaInr 
Dianea 1. 21 The comliness of her countenance, the con- 
tinuation of seeing her, would have subdued the ohdur. 
atenesse of any heart. «1704 T. Brown Praise Poverty 
Wks, 1 pe I, 89 The continuation of weakness, 1704 [IearNe 
Duct. itist, (1714) 1. 400 They let Water run out of n small 
Orifice from one Vessel into another, with a continuation 
till the same Star came again to the same place. 1862 DANA 
Man, Geal., ie 251 The .. continuation of a portion of 
a life beyond the termination of the [geological] 

riod. 

+4. Abiding or remaining in placc, residence, 
existence, etc. Ods, 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, 1, 162 Comets .. whose first 
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rise, continuation and disap; 
in six moneths time. az 
exxxili. 1 To Dwell..a wor 
Continuation. J 

5. The causing of anything to continue or go 
on; the continned maintenance of a condition or 
repetition of an action; the resnmption of any 
interrupted action or conrse; the carrying on 
further of the story or discussion in a book. 

1586 THvxne in Holinshed Chron. 11. 464/2 The historie 
«half printed before I set pen to paper to enter into the 
augmentation or continurtion of anie of them. 1603 KNoLLES 
fist, Turks (1638) 292 A decree made for the continuation 
of the lea 1634 W. Tirwnvt Salsac’s Lett. 196, lam 
forced to defer the continuation of this discourse till another 
time. 12655 Futter CA. Hist. tx. vi. § 39 The English Bene- 
dictines .. an to bestirr themselves, about the continua- 
tion of their Order. 1709 Strvre Ann. Ref. I. xxvii. 336 
They [Convocation] met sometimes in the Chapter House of 
S. Paul’s..and sometimes hy continuation at King Henry 
VII's Chapel, 1768 Sterxe Sent. Yourn., The Pulse, Any 
one may do a casual act of good-nature; hut a continua- 
tion of them shews it is a part of the temperature. 

6. Se. Law, = CONTINUANCE 2; adjournment, 
prorogation, 

1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 225 (heading) Continuation 
ofthe Diet. /4/d. 285 In a criminal prosecution..the con- 
tinuation must be to another day certain, for the diet cannot 
be continued indefinitely, or sine die. 

+7. Math, A process in Fluxions eqnivalent to 
integration by parts. Ods. 

1950 Phil. Trans, XLVI. iv. ax The Law of continua- 
tion. .is exceedingly hard. .this way to be discovered, 1786 
fbid, UXXVI. 441. The utility of finding fluents hy con- 
tinuation was manifest to Sir Isaac Newton. 

8. Stock Exchange. The carrying over of an ac- 
count till next settling-day: see ConTANGO, 

1813, R. Hasutton Nation. Debt in Penny Cycl. XXII. 
72,1 Sometimes, instead of closing the account on the 
settling day, the stock is carried on to a future day on such 
terms asthe parties agree on. ‘This is called acontinuation. 
1851 félustr. Lond, News 46 At about 4 per cent. ’con- 
tinuation’, 2887 Daily News 13 July 2/2 In English rail- 
way stocks. .the rates of continuation were moderate. 

9. concr, That by which anything is continned ; 
an addition continuing something already in ex- 
istence or under notice. 

1580 Hoitysanp Yreas. Fr. Tong, Teneur, suite, ou 
continuacion, the tenour or continuation, 1638 in Avolles’ 
flist, Turks To Rdr., To joyne vnto my former Ilistory 
a Continuation for some few yeares. 1671 Grew Anat. 
Plants \. vi. §2 The Pilling is but the Continuation of the 
utmost part of the Barque. a2gi1 Kes //ymns Evang. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 181 His whole Course Is but Continua. 
tion of the Source. 1841 Expninstonr f/ist. Ind. 1. 443 
Where it is crossed by the continuation of Mount Imaus, 
Ms loner Plato (ed. 2) TV. 18 The Philehus..is supposed 
to 

b 


nee may have been made 
‘Tl. Horton Servo. on Ps. 
of Residence and Abode and 


the continuation of a previous discussion. S 
. Hence continuation of days; spec. in Se. 
fav: sec quot. 1861. 

1598 [Taxtuvr J ‘ey. I. 165 Vpon the first day ofthe moneth 
of May .. with the continuation of the dayis following. 
1693 Stain /nst. iy. ii. § 1 All points of process before them 
are with continuation of days. 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law 
Scot/, s. y., The summons ina civil process authorizes the 
defender to be cited to appear on a certain day, ’ with 
continuation of days’, and the summons may be called in 
Court, either on the ae or within year and day of 
compearance, unless it be forced on by protestation. 

10. Gaitcrs continnous with ‘shorts’ or knec- 
breeches, as worn by bishops, deans, ctc. Hence 
in mod. slang, trousers, as a continuatlon of the 
waistcoat. 

18ag Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1. 1184 The devil [was] in a 
red..vest, red ‘continuations’. 1836-9 Dickens S4%. Boz, 
Winglebury Duel (D.), A sleek man..in drah shorts and 
continuations, black coat, neck-cloth and gloves. 1858 R, 
5. Surtees Ask Mamma \xviii. 305 Straight good legs, 
well set off with .. kerseymere shorts, and continuations to 
match, 2883 W, C, Russert Jack's Conrtship in Longm. 
Afag. VII. 18 For fear of spilling it over what a tailor would 
call my continuations. 

Ll. Coudb., as continuation 6111; continuation- 
day = contango-day ; continuation-school, one 
in which the education of the clementary school is 
continued to a more advanced age ; so contintuation- 
teaching. 

1859 Heres Friends in C. Ser. tt, I. ix. 177 Every year 
there are more and more continuation hills, whith is merel 
a fine name for work postponed. 1887 Munpetta in Pal/ 
Afalt G. 15 Aug, 6/1 To make the education of the children 
thorough they must adopt the Continental Soe of con- 
tinuation schools. 1888 /did. 10 Nov. 1g le held up as 
models the German ’ continuation’ schools, and suggested 
that Ba er evening classes for ‘continuation’ teach- 
ing would delight the working man, 

Continua‘tionist. [f. prec. + -18T.] One 
who favours or advocates continuation. 

(In quot. applied to one who holds that the Anglican 
Church is the continuation of the pre-Reformation Catholic 
Church in England.) 

2891 Catholic News 20 June 7/1 Those modern continua. 
tionists hetween whom and the es of the Anglican Church 
there extends n chasm of more than three centuries, 

Continuative (kfntinin,ctiv), a. and sb, [ad. 
L. coutinudtiv-ns, {. ppl. stem of continudre to 
CONTINUE : see -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1, Tending or serving to continue or im- 
part continuity: + of material substance (ods.); of 
existence, action, etc. 


CONTINUE. 


1684 tr. Souet's Alerc, Compit. 1x. 330 The Cure of the 
Fissure of the Lips consists in.. restoring the continuative 
moisture. 1865 W. Kay Crisis Hup/eldiana 52 Now, this 
is acontinuative way of speaking. 1872 Earce Péhilol. Eng, 
Tongue § 594 Logic..is not originative and creative; it is 
only regulative and continuative. 

2, Expressing continuance: see B. 1. 

B. sé. (the adj. nsed adso/.) Anything that serves 
to continne or produce continuity: spec. 

ta. A conjunction that introduces a subordinate 
clanse or sentence; a snbordinative conjnnction. 
Also a form of the verb expressing continuance of 
action in some languages. 

130 Parscr. 148 Some [conjunctions] be continuatives, 
17st Harris Hermes (1841) 187 ‘The continuatives are ’ if’, 
‘because’, ’ therefore’, ‘that’, &c,.The copulative does no 
more than barely couple sentences .. Continuatives .. hy a 
more intimate connection, consolidate sentences into one 
continuous whole. /4#d. ii. (1786) 247 All these continua- 
tives are resolvahle into copulatives. 1870 F, Hare Hind? 
Reader 146 A fewintensives and continuatives are formed, 

+b. A proposition expressing continuance. Oés. 

1725 WaTts Logic 11, ii. § 6 [Among] the second sort of 
compound Propositions .. may be added continuatives ; as, 
Rome remains to this day; which includes, at least, two 
ist ay viz. Rome was, and Rome is. 

ence Continuatively adv.; Conti*nuative- 
ness, the qnality of being continnative; persistency 
in attention or effort. 

1881 Daily Tel, 10 Nov, 2/3 The outward signs of firm- 
ness, ambition, and concentration or continuativeness. 

Continuator (kfnti-ninjeitar), [agent-n. in L. 
form from comtinudre to CONTINUE: see -OR; cf. 
mod.¥. coutinnateur.] 

1. One who continues, or maintains continuity. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ut. xvi, A way of pro- 

duction which should... contrive the continuation of the 
species hy the destruction of the continuator. 1848 W. H. 
hetty tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. 1,247 Louis Philippe 1. 
. that dubious continuator of the thirty-five Capets, 1852 
Newanp Lect. Tractar, Fd Continuators of the rpostolic 
succession indeed, hut without spiritual authority. 1866 
Fernirr Grk. Philos. 1. xii. 363 Aristotle.. was rather fitted 
to found a new dynasty in philosophy..than to be the con- 
tinuator of an old one. | 

2. One who continues or carries forward work 
begun by another; esf. one who writes a continua- 
tion to a literary work. 

1656 Hevun E-xtranens Vapulans 100 The Continuator 
of Stowes Chronicle, 1691 Woon Ata. O.ron. II. 34 The 
Author Baker, and his Continuator Philipps. 1766 Amory 
Buncle (1770) V1. 89" Gabriel Cossart, the continuator, 
published the other seven volumes in 1672. | 1865 M. 
Arsotp £ss. Crit. v. 153 Heine..is the most important 
German successor and continuator of Goethe in Goethe's 
most importrnt line of activity, 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. V. xxv. 577 In our own Florence, in his southern 
continuator and his northern interpolator, we read the 
unvamished tale. 

+ Continue, (<.), 53.1 Obs. [a. F. continu, -ue, 
ad. L. continn-us: see Contixvots, Bnt in B, ¢. 
perh.a vbl. sb. from ConTINvE 7] 

A. adj. Continuous. 
B. sb, a, A continuous fever; = F. fidvre cou- 
tinue, 

¢ 1800 Afelxsine 299 Madame, I have be somewhat euyl at 
ease & haue had axez in manner of a contynue. 

b. Continued or continnous land, continent. 

1630 K. Yohnson's Kingd. & Commonw. 575 A_conteinne 
almost twelve hundred leagues; yet divided into many 
kingdomes. _ ;, oe 

c. Continued course, continuance in time. 

1556 J. OLpr Antechrist 69 In all the continne of our life, 
ontinue, 54.2 var of ConTENU, Ods. contents. 
Continue (kfntinix), v. Forms; 4-6 con- 
tynue, (contynu), -tynew(e, -tinew, 5 -tynwe, 
-tenue, -tenewe, -tenwe, -teynue, 7 -tinu, 4- 
continue. Sce also Contain v. 17 and ConTUNE. 
[a. F. continne-r (13th c. in Littré), ad. L. cor: 
finudre ‘to make continuous’, more rarely ‘ to be 
continnous’, f. coréise-us Continuous, There 
seems to have bcen frequent confusion in ME. be- 
tween this word and conéain in its early form 
contene, due perh. to F. coutenn and L. continat, 
rc of contemir, contingre to CONTAIN, or to the 

Eng. sb, ConTENU=F, conten content. Hence 
sense 17 ‘to contain,’ and ConTAain 7. 17 in sense 
‘continue’; see also CoNTUNE.] 

I. fransttive, J 

1. To carry on, keep np, maintain, go on with, ; 
persist in (an action, usage, etc.). 

a 1340 Hampote Psalter 525 Pe desire to receyf more & to — 
contynu it. 1375 Barnour Brace xix. 235 [Thai] continuit 
thair mavite eee euir thai met thame on the se. 1400 
Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A.) 91_Pis medicyn pou schalt 
contynuen til it be hool. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
xix. 416 Better to haue peas than for to contynewe the 
werre, c1530 Ln. Berxers Arth. Lyt. Bryt. Pref. (1814) 4 
Audacyte to contynue forth my fyrste purpose. 1596 SHAKS, 
Tam, Shr... i. 27, Lam..Glad that you thus continue your 
resolue. 1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x, Negroes 
transplanted into cold. -hahitations continue their hue. 1749 
Fiecpinc 7om Jones t. i, The whole, to continue the same 
metaphor, consists in the cookery of the author. 1874 
Bancrorr Footpr, Time viii. 201 To continue the struggle. 
1879 Jenninson Guide Eng, Lakes 194 Continuing the 
nscent, and bearing a little to the left. 


CONTINUE. 


2. To cause to last or endure; to prolong, keep 
up (something external to the agent’. 

1380 Wyetw Serm. Sel. Wks. 1.113 Crist to contynue 
devocioun of bis womman, answeride not first a word to 
hir. 1599 Tuvnne Animadz. (1865) 67 Howe this ordale 
was contynued in Englande in the tyme of kinge Iohane. 
1611 Biaie 2s. Ixxii..17 His name shalbe continued as long 
asthe sunne. 1658 Sir ‘I’. Browne //ydriot. iv. 28 A good 
Way to continue their Memories. 1753 Jounson in Bosivelt 
1 Jan., Almighty God who hast continued my life to this day. 
1862 Ruskin Afunera 7. (1880) § If the qualitics are con- 
tinued by descent throngh a generation or two. 

3. With extension or complement: ‘To kecp on, 
maintain, retain (in a place, condition, ete.). 

1460 Fortescue Ads. §& Lim. Alon. xix. ee 145 God 
contenewe his grace and persone in long lyfie wt increse. 
1588 Let, in (Vari, Jfisc, (Malh.) 1. 143 We were continued 
all this year in assured hope of a full victory. 1605 Bacon 
Adv, Learn. wxiv. § 10 Ifa child were continued in a grot 
or cave under the earth until maturity of age. 1657 Vestry 
ks, (Surtees) 311 That John Philpott be continued clerk of 
this parish. 1670 tr. Machiavell!’s Princes (Ruldg. 1833) 245 
Pagolo and the Duke de Gravina were continued alive. 
1670 Watton //ooker in Lives 11. 159 To continue him at 
School. 1742 Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) 1. iv. 19 No lady 
..would care to continue me with her. 178 Gotvsm. 
fist. Eng. \V. 160 He was still continued the reluctant 
general of the army. 1793 Smeaton Edlystone 4. § 153 It 
..seemed unprofitable to continue the companies longer in 
a state of hardship. 1850 W. Irvine J/ahome? xxx. (1853) 
151 He was continued in his office. 

tb. e7ipt. Obs. cf. quot. 1670 above. 

1603 Suaxs. Afcas. for Af, w. iii. 88 But Barnardine must 

die this afternoone, And how shall we continue Claudio? 


+4. To make continuous ze/#2, connect or attach 


fo. Obs. 

1387 ‘Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 73 Paradys is so hige and 
in oon place contynued to pe erbe. ¢1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. (MS. A.) 147 Pe braunchis of be senewis of be heed 
in sum place ben conteynued & ioyned with pese senewis. 
1646 Sir ‘T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. v. 239 The use of the 
Navell is to continue the infant unto the Mother. A 

5. To carry on, take up, resume (a narrative, 
etc.) from a point of suspension or interruption. 

1425 Wyntoun Crow. 1.1.17 De thryde [Bnke]J sall con- 
lynwyde be Quhille made of Rome exh cite, 1597 SUAKS. 
2 Hen. {V Epil, Our humble Author will continue the 
Story (with Sir John in it). 1641 J. Jackson Trae Evang. 
1.1. 49 Antonius Ciccarella, who continueth on the history 
of Platina, 1805 Scott Lust A/ins(r. v. Prol., And thus his 
tale continued ran, 1823 Lame “lia xi, Duperf. Symp, 
Humne’s History compared with his [Smollett’s] Continuation 
of it, What if the Historian had continued Humphrey 
Clinker? 3 * 

6. To carry on in space; to prolong, produce. 

1667 Mitton /’. 7. 1. 1029 A Bridge of wondrous length 
From Hell continu’d reaching th’ utmost Orbe Of this frail 
World. 1703 Moxon Afech. E.verc. 274 ‘Yhen continue 
(viz. draw longer) both the lines AB, CD. 1784 Gent. Afag. 
LIV. ut. 643 The arch is now continuing under the intended 
road. .for which purpose a hill contiguous is entting down, 
1831 Brewster Optics ii. 18 If we continue backwards the 
rays DE, FE, they will meet at #7. : 

. To carry on in a line of succession or develop- 
ment; to furnish a sequel or successor to, 

1865 M. Awnotp £ss. Crit. ii. i1875) 62 he man of genius 
was continued by the English analysts of the eighteenth 
century..he man of intelligence was continued by suc. 
cessors like Bernouilli, Ruler, and Laplace. 

8. Law, To adjoum, prorogue, put off, (esp. Sc., 

1469.S¢. Acts Fas. f/1, § 38 The conrt of Parliament... or sic 
like courtis, that has continuacione, nedis nocht to be con- 
tinuit fra day today. ¢1s6s Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (1728) 188 ‘The Governor .. wrote to the Cardinal to 
continue the accusation of Mr. George, till he spake with 
him. @1639 Srortiswoon /7ist, Ch, Scot. 258 (Jam.) But 
the Regent’s death, and the troubles which thereypon 
issued, made all to be continued for that time. _ 1798 Dal- 
las Amer. Law Rep. V1. 44 ‘The cause was continued on a 
rule for trial at the neat term. 1861 W. Brews Dycet. Laso 
Scot.s.v. Diet, After the day of appearance has once ar- 
rived, the dict may be continued by an act of the Conrt.. 
‘the continuation must be to another day certain, for the 
diet cannot be continued indefinitely, or sine ave. 1890 
Boston (Mass.) Frul. 23 May 1/6 He appeared before Judge 
Sanger of the District court in Cambridge this morning, 
and has his case continued nntil June 4. 

b. Stock Exch. (See quot.) 

1886 Law Times LXAXX. 206/1 ‘To continue’ is a tech- 
nical term, which means to sell and to rebny the same 
amount of stock at a future day at the saine price, a further 
sum being paid for the accommodation, 

IL. intransitive. 


9. To remain in existence or in its present con- 
dition; to last, endure, persist in being. 


c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 120 Pe sike man muste nedis’ 


die, namely & pe accidentis contynewcn [MS, A. con- 
teynen], 1535 CoverpaLe 1 Saw. xiii. 1g But now shall 
not thy kyngdome contynue. 1577 B. Gooce //eresbach's 
Hush, w. (1586) 108b, Built wie rafters and beames of 
Juniper, to the end it might continue. 1667 Perys Diary 
(1879) 1V. 273 ead mother grows so much worse, that he 
fears she cannot long continue. 1946-7 Hervey Afedi?. 
(1818) 106 This habitable globe .. could no more continue, 
than they could create themselves. 1878 Browninc Za 
Saisiaz 59 Let what now exists continue. 

10, To remain, stay, or abide (7 a place). 
1417 in Ellis Ordg. Left. 1. 19. 1.55 Of us which are con- 
Unuinge in a lande of warr. 1526 Tinpare A/aét. xv. 32 
Because they haue contynued with me now ii, dayes, and 
haue nought to eate. 1611 Biste Yon ii. 12 ‘They con- 
tinued there not many days, 1667 Mitton P, £. 11. 314 So 
lhe popular vote Inclines, here to continue. 1814 Jane 
Austen Lady Susan xxiii. (1879) 254 Frederica is inade 
og eS = continuing here. 1839 YrowrLt Ane. Brit. 

OL. il, 


909 


CA. xi. 122 Ireland, where he is supposed to have continued 
fonr years. . i 
11. With complement or extension: To remain 


(in a specified state or capacity). 

1803-4 AcZ 19 //en. VIS, c. 39 Preamb., Sythen whiche 
tyme your seid Subgicct hathe contynued..your feythfull 
and true liegeman. 1g09 Fisner fun. Serve. C'less 
Richmond Wks. (1876) 294 Thoughe she alway conlynued 
not iu her vyrgynyte. 1606 Suaxs. f at.§ Cl. 1v. vi. 29 Your 
Emperor Continues still a loue. 1611 — Cywrd, 1. vi. 56 
Continues well my Lord? 1667 Mitton /, £. v. 521 That 
thou art happie, owe to God; That thon continu‘st such, 
owe to thy self. 1737 Wuiston Josephus’ Antig, v. i. § 23 
The Deity would continue their friend. 1761 Jouns 
BSaretti 10 June in Boswell, Your English style still con- 
tinues inits purity and vigour. 1884 Miss Brapvon /shaice/ 
xli, It is impossible you should continue nnhappy if yon 
follow tbe dictates of honour and conscience. 

12. To persist in action, persevere; to go on, 
keep on. (Now rare of persons.) 

1340 Uasmeore Prose Pr. 25 Ile continued alte night in 
prayers alone. 14.. Circuacssfon in Tundale’s Fis. 1843) 
94 To contynu in vertu tyll thei dey. 1570 Levins Jaf. 
25 To continew, fersexcrare. 1605 Swans. Alach. vei. 34, 

haue knowne her continue in this [washing her hands} a 
quarter of an houre. 1677 Littinton Lat, Dict. s.v., ‘Vo 
continue or hold on in that he began. 1751 Sots. fom 
Pre. \sii, The altercation continued mnul they entered the 
gates of Antwerp. 1877 Lavy Brassey lay, Sunlease 
i, “Fhe breeze continued. 1882 J. HW. Burne Reh CA. 
Bug. 11, 220 The persecution continued with nuabsted 
rigour. 

13. 70 continue doing or to do: to go on dving, 
not to cease. Sometimes with ov. 

1382 Wveite Lede xviti. 23 And thei contynueden axinge 
with grcete voices, that he schulde be crucified. 126 ‘Tix. 
pace dicts xii. 16 Peter contynued knockinge. 1611 Brit 
1 San, i, 12 As she continued praying before the Lord. 
1651 Noses Leviath, u.xxvi. 139 By wliose authority they 
now continue to be Lawes. 1667 Matron 2. 4. 0x. 138 In 
one day to have marr’d What foe Nights and Days 
Continu’d making. 1719 Lock in W. Wood Svow, Trade 
§9 [It] is likely to continue on to do so. 1722 Lond. Gas. 
No. 6041/10 The Pills continue to be sold by him. _ 17976 
Trial of Nooxtocomar 24/1 Kissen Juan Doss continues 
reading from the Rosenammna. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 
ay will continue to circulate as token coins. 


4. To procced in one’s discourse ; to resume or 


go on after pause or interruption. 

igit Strece Spect. No.118 Pp 2 Of all persons under the 
Sun (continued he..) be sure to set a Mark upon Conti. 
dents. 1726 Swurt Gulliver iu. iii, And thus he continued 
on, while my colour came and went..with indignation. 1885 
Sir W. V. Fiewp in Law Trmes Rep. LI. 6542 Lord 
Erskine continues thus: ‘If the court can discover,’ cte. 


+15. ?To be or oceur as sequel (Schmidt), or 
? To remain behind. O¢s. 


1607 Suaks. Yimou nil. 5 He..takes no accompt How 
things go from him, nor resumes no care Of what is to con- 
tinue. 

+16. To be attached or cohere /o (so as to form 


a continuous mass’. Ods. 

1626 BAcon Sy/zt $ 293 Such Bodies doe partly follow the 
Touch of another Body, and partly sticke and continue to 
themselues..as we see in Pitch, Glew, Birdlime, ete. 


+1II. 17. =Contatx. Obs. 


[Sce the etymology, and cf. Contain 2, 17.] 

1377 Lanct. 7’. 77. Bo 1x. 177 And euery maner seculer 
pat may nou3t continue [z. » contene, conteyne], Wysly 
go wedde. ¢1380 Wyetw Sel. IVks. Itt. 349 Suche Dlas- 
femyes ben foundun & contynnued in pes sectis. 1450 
Aut, de le Tour |xxxi.(1868) 105 Y haue spoke unto you of 
diucrse women ..as it is continned in the bible. 1gs0 
Garbiner in Foxe «tf. § 4/, (1563) 760 a, ] receiued a letter. . 
and toke it..to continue no effectual inhibicion. 1572 d: 
Jones Bathes Buckstone Pref. 8 If the style or endyting be 
best, which continueth the matter. 

Continued (kfntinind), AA/.a. [fi prec. +-ED.] 

1. Carried on or kept up without cessation ; con- 
tinual, constant. 

e14go Promp. Parv. 91 Contynuyd, kepte wythe-owte 
cessynge, contintatus. 1532 R. Bowver in Strype fee. 
Alem, 1, xvii. 134 By their constitution in the last and yet 
continned Convocation. 1627-77 Fetriuam Nesolves i. XXNiN. 
65 A continued patience I cominend not. 1628 Farin 
Aficrocosin, xlvi. 99 His conversation is a kind of con- 
tinued complement. 1697 Drynen Virg. Georg. 1. 350 
Cold Weather, and continu’d Rain. 1872 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron \.v. 74 This continued astonishment was a 
part of her life. 

b. Continued fever (see CONTINUAL a. 3). 

19783 Cutten /irst Lines § 27 Wks. 1827 1. 488 When 
it happens .. that the remission 1s not considerable ..the 
disease is called a Continued Fever. 1799 Jed. Fru. V1. 
301 The second book treats of continued fevers, 1858 J. 
Cor.ann Dict. Sfed. 1. 367 Dr. Tweedie has divided con- 
tinued fever into Simple, Complicated, and Typlius. 

2. Extended in space without interruption or 
breach of connexion; continuous. 

1607 Torsetn Four/. Beasts (1673) 232 That Horse is best 
which is of one continued colour. 1630 2. Foknson's Mined, 
& Comnrw. 342 One continued country, passable from one 
tothe other, without helpe of Sea. 1636 BLunt Voy, Levant 
(1637) 8 A hilly country..in a manner a continued Wood, 
most of Pine trees. 1690 Locke Haun. Und. u. xxvii. §3 
An Atom, # ¢ a continu‘’d Body, under one innmutable 
Superficies. 1726 SHecvocks Voy. round World (1757) 190 
The ground is burnt up to that degree, that the surface of 
it appears like one continued cinder. 


3. Carried on in a series or sequence ; connected 
or linked together in succession ; continuous. 


1628 T. Spencer Logtc& 123 A Continned similitude, is 
when the second terme, is to the third, as the first is to the 


CONTINUIST. 


second. 1667 Mutton 2, 4. 1x. 63 The space of seven con- 
tinu’d Nights he rode With darkness. 1704 J. Trarv dbra- 
Afalé w.i, One continu’d Series of Misfortunes. 1 Patrny 
Horx Pant. i, 8 [They] have each given a continued his- 
tory of St. Paul's life, A 

4. a. Continued proportionats : a series of quan- 
titics such that the ratio is the same between every 
two adjacent terms; such quantities are said 
to be in Continued proportion. Continued frac- 
ffou: a fraction whose denominator is an in- 
teger plus a fraction, which latter fraction has 
for its denominator an integer //as a fiaction, 
and so on. 

1796 Hurton Math, Dict. s.v. Continual Proportionals, 
A series of continual or continued proportionals is otherwise 
called a progression. 1827 — Course Math, 1.113 Rut when 
the difference or ratio of every two succeeding terms is the 
same quantity, the proportion is said to be Continued, and 
the uumbers themselves make a scries of Continued Pro- 
portionals, or a proyvression, 

th. Continued bass (in Afusic) = Thoroven- 
Bass. [It. dasso continno.] 

1727-51 Criampers Cyel., Continued, or thorough-bass, in 
music, is that which continues to play constantly; both 
during the recitatives, and to sustain the choir or chorus, 

Conti-nuedly, a. [f pree. + -ty*.] Ina 
continued manner; uninterruptedly, continuously. 

1559 Be. Scor in Surype ls. Ref 1. Npp. vii, 19 ‘The 
catholike charche, which hathe in it contynuedly the Holye 
Spirit of God for a ruler and governour, 1680 Hl. Moker 
aA focal. Apoc. Pref. 17 A Book of such comprehensive 
Vrophecies, and so contimiedly true. 1827 W. PL in 
Hone Avery-day BA V1. 936 Family arms seen not to 
have been continucdly adopted, till towards the time of 
Edward I. 

Conti‘nuedness. vare. [f. as prec. + -NESs.] 
Continued state or quality, continuity. 

1594 Carew //uarte’s vant. its 1616) 27 We choones 
also that his parts hold a certaine kind of continuednesse, 
and that they bee not deuided. 1630 ‘PF. Witntamson in 
Spurgeon 7 reas. Dav. Ps. calvi. g See we now the con- 
tinnednesse, evif, Sit gocth forth’, 1656 J. Sugcrany tr. 
Te UWdete's Peripatet. dust. 120 NW quantity whatever 
must..by continuednesse, conspire into une bulk. 

Continuendo: see Coxtinvaxpo, 

Continuer \kfnti-nisjo1). [f. Contisur v. + 
-ERT] 

1. One who continues, or carrics on; ¢sf. one who 
continues a history or other unfinished work. 

1948 Hatt Chron. 245b, The norice and continuer of 
warre and hostilitie. 1658 W. Durton //i. Aton. 222 
The Continuer of Thuanus his History. 1658 Stincsby 
Mary (1836) 213 Holding only Fame to be the strongest 
continuer of a family. 1706 Huarnr Coélecé. 25 May (Oxf, 
Hist, Soc.) 1. 253 The Continuer of Athena: Oxon. | 1875 
Wuusev Lif Lang. vii. 119 The inheritors aud continners 
ofa comnon civilization. 

2. One who continues in a state, cte.; one who 
persists, remains, keeps on, stays. 

1548 Hata Chron. Hen. 1V, an. 11 He uow obteynyng 
the crowne of the realme, yf he wer therin a long continuer. 
181 Muccaster (ostifens xxxix, (1887) 211 Continuers at 
home. 1599 Suaxs. Mack Addo ti. 143, 1 would my horse 
had the speed of your tongue, and so good a continuer. 
1632 D. Lueron Lond. & Countrey carbonadoed, Tenants 
af will in Halliwell Aefr. Charac, Bhs. (1857) 309 ‘These 
are Continuers oucly upon their Maisters pleasure. 

Continuing (kfutinisin), v7. sh. [fas prec. 
+-1nG!] ‘Phe action of the verb Contixur: 
ccntinuation, continuance ; abiding. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. Ro. vii. (1495) 53 He lykenyth 
the soule racional to a cercle by cause of his perfeccion and 
contynuynge. 1643 Mitton Luzorce vi. (1851) 35 tt is not 
the outward coutinuing of mariage that keepes whole that 
cov’nant. 31691 “F. Hate] alee. Meio /nvent. 53 The ceas- 
ing or continuing the said Method of Sheathing. 


Continuing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING?.] 

1, That continues (in various senses of the verb) ; 
abiding, lasting; persistent, persevering. 

1393 Gower Conf. 11.18 It semeth love is welwillende To 
hem that ben continuende With besy herte to pursue Thing 
that is to love due. 1526 ‘Finpa.r //¢d. xiii. rq For here 
haue we no continuynge citie [So 1621], 1634 Sir ‘'T’. 
Herbert 7rav. 152 Desiring to cternize his fame, in a 
more continuing way. 1845 S C. (fate IWVAsteboy xi, 100 
Stimulated by continuing peril. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. 
Emp. v. ed. 5) 63 A continuing protest against the validity 
of Charles's title. , : 

+ 2. Formerly used in concord with a substantive 
absolutely (= Lat. ablative absolute), as an ad- 
verbial adjunct of the sentence, like, during, femd- 
ing, and so tending to be regarded as a prepo- 
sition; ¢.g. continuing my life=while my life 
continues, during my life. Ods. ; 

11g Barcray Lgloges (ep) Biijb, Thy dishes be one 
continuing the yere.  /2id. B vj b, Better were to bide con- 
tinuing my life. 1682 G. Vernon Life of Heylyn 34 Con- 
tinuing this time, Mr. Iteylyn had no very considerable 
subsistence for himself and his new Companion, 

Tlenee Continuingly adv. 

1494 Fapyan Chron. v1. ccxiv. 231 The sayd..vii, slepers 
b ioted contynuyngly to the laste. .yeres of Theodocius. 

Continuist. [f Conrinve v. + -187.] One 
who holdsa theory of continuity or continuousness. 


Hence Conti:nut-stic «. (sec quot.) 
1883 Scuare Encycl, Rel. Knowl, 1. 1453 We advocated 
what is called the continuistic view of the apocalyptic pro- 
hecies ; i.c., that they are predictive of progressive history, 
ing partly fulfilled, partly unfulfilled. 
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CONTINUITY. 


Continuity (kpntiniziti). (a. F. continuité 
(16th ¢.), ad. L. continuttat-em, f. continu-us: see 
-ITy.) The state or quality of being continnous. 

1. Of material things: The state or quality of 
being uninterrupted in extent or substance, of 
having no interstices or breaks; uninterrnpted 
eonnexiou of parts; connectedness, unbrokenness. 

1543 [see 5} 1570 Dee Math, Pref. 1)j, Fyre and Ayre 
. will descend, when. .their Continuitie should be dissolued. 
1607 Torsett Four.f. Beasts (1673) 38 Inflaming the body, 
loosing the continuity of the parts. 161g Crooke Sordy 0, 
Man 307 Now there is no continuity betweene the vmbili- 
call veine and the hollow veine. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. u. i. 55 Continuity of parts is the cause of perspicuity. 
1927-51 Cre Cycl., Continuity is usually defined, 
among schoolmen, the immediate cohesion of parts in the 
same quantum. 1804 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Drsf. III. 59 
The continuity of the frontier. 1813 BakeweLt /atrad, 
Geot. (1815) 52 Sometimes the continuity of rocks and strata 
is.. broken, 1855 Bain Senses & Jot. 1. ii. § 17 (1864) 46 
‘The continuity of the cord with the brain is necessary. 


2. Of immaterial things, actions, processes, etc. : 
The state or quality of being uninterrupted in 
sequenee or stiecession, or in essenee or idea; 


connectedness, coherenee, nnbrokenness. 

1603 Hlottaxp /'fuflarch'’s Mor, 1356 All that shall be, 
hath a stint and dependance of that which is, by a certeine 
continuitie, which proceedeth from the beginning to the end. 
1751 Harris //ermes vii. (1786) 101 We may gain some idea 
of Time, by considering it under the notion of a transient 
continuity. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1.10 In travelling 
by land there is a continuity of scene, a connected succession 
of incidents that carry on the story of life. 1842 W. Grove 
Corr. Phys. Forces Pret (ed. 6116 ‘Vhe continuity of atten- 
tion necessary for the proper evolution of a train of thought. 


b. Law or principle of continuity: the principle 
that all change, sequence, or series in nature is 
continuous, and that nothing passes from one state 


to another fer salinm. 

The phrase originated with Lefbnitz. In 1687 he laid 
down as a general principle, that where there is continuity 
between data, Fach that one case continually approaches 
and at length loses itself in another, there will be a corre- 
sponding continuity in results or properties. For example, 
it is a property of the ellipse that all rays from the one focus 
are reflected from the curve to the other; in the parabola 
all such rays reflected at the curve are parallel; if there be 
given a series of ellipses continually approaching the para- 
bola by the continuoms increase of distance between the foci, 
the focal radii of these will continuously approach the rela- 
tion of parallelisin, so as at length to differ from it by less 
than any assignable amount. This was according to Leibnitz 
‘a principle of general order’, having its origin in the mathe- 
matical infinite, absolutely necessary in Geometry, but hold- 
ing good also in Physics, because the Sovereign Wisdom, the 
source of all things, acts as a perfect Geometer, and according 
to a harmony that admits of no addition. In 1702 he re- 
ferred to this principle as ‘the law of continuity’, and claimed 
that it operates in all natural phenomena; and in his 
Vouveanx Essais, he declared it to be part of his ‘ Law of 
Continuity’ tbat everything in nature goes by degrees, and 
nothing per saltum, 

Gees Leete Lettre a Mr. Bayle Wks. Erdm. roy. 1690 
— Lettre & Mr, Arnauld ibid. 107 Chacune de ces sub- 
stances contient dans sa nature legem continuationis seriei 
suarum operationum, 1703 — Aepl aux Ke/l. de Bayle ibid. 
189/2 Qu'il ne se rencontre janais rien, oft la loi de Ja con- 
unuité Glue j'ai introduite, et dont j'ai fait la premitre 
mention dans les Vowvelles de la République des Lettres 
de Mr. Bayle), et toutes les autres regles les plus exactes 
des Mathématiques soient violées. «a 1716 — Nouv, Ess. 
Ww. xvi, Tout va par degrés dans la nature et rien par saut, 
ct cette régle, A Pégard des changements, est une partie de 
ma loi de la continuité.] 1753 Ciamuers Cycl. Suppl s.v., 
An eminent mathematician has supposed what he calls a law 
of continuity to obtain in the universe, by which law every 
thing that is executed or done in nature, is done by infinitely 
small degrees, 1812-6 PLavram Nat. PAsl. (1819) 1. 271 
When bodies, whether solid or fluid, act on one another by 
impulse or percussion, in such a manner that their action is 
subject to the law of continuity. 1830 Herscner Sted. 
Nat. Part. 189 It prevents a hreach of the law of continuity 
between transparent and opake bodies. 1841 J. R. Yours 
Math. Dissert. ii. 74 That the angle changes at once from 
go® to zero, is to admit so palpable a violation of the prin- 
ciple of continuity..that, etc. 1862 Muicauy Mod. Geom. 
(ed. 2). 1898 ‘Tait & Stewart Unseen Univ, (1880) p. xii, 
We endeavour to show..that immortality is strictly in ne- 
cordance with the principle of Continuity (rightly viewed). 

ec. Equation of continuity, \n Hydrodynamics: 
the equation connecting the rate of change of density 
ofa fluid within any elosed surface constantly full 
of flnid with the flow of fluid throngh the surfaec. 

1836 ‘T. Wenster Eguitibr, § Molton of Fluids. 1880 
H 7 Phys. Geog, iii. 141, 1888 Mincuun Untpl, Kine- 
ntat, 3 93 

3. The state or quality of being eontinnous in 
time; uninterrupted duration. rare. 

1646 Siz T. Browne Pseud. Ef. tv. xiii, Wee need not have 
recourse unto any starre but the Sunne and the continnity of 
its action. 18go Mrs. Browntnc Drama of Exile Poems 
1850 I. 27 Their stedfast continuity of gaze. 184: Brew- 
ster Mart. Sc. 1, iv, (1856) 146 A painful disease, which 
had its origin in the severity and continuity of his studies. 

4, quasi-concr, A continuous or eonnected whole; 
a continnous or unbroken course or series. (Of 
material or immaterial things.) 

1601 HoLtanp Pliny 11. 423 Running throughout one 
continuity without interruption, @ 1629 Foturrsy 4 theo, 
1. ix. § 3 (1622) 296 All magnitudes and continuities are de- 
duced from one originall prick. 1644 Mitton A reop. (Arb.) 
70 When every stone is laid artfully together, it cannot be 
united into a ‘continuity, it can but be contiguous in this 
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world. 1809-10 Co.eripcr Friend (1865) 219 A chain that 
ascends in @ continuity of links. 
b. A part continuous with something else. rare. 

1809 W. Irving Anickerb, (1861) 248 The New-Nether- 
lands .. a continuity of the territory taken possession of .. 
by the Pilgrims, when they landed on Plymouth Rock, | 

5. Solution of continuity: the fact or condition 
of being or becoming discontinuous; fracture, rup- 
ture, breakage, ‘break’, Orig. used of wounds, 
cte. in an animal body ; thence also in other senses, 

1543 Traueron tr, Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) 12 The heart 
can not suffer solution of continuitie without death. 1661 
Bramuate Just Vind. ii. 14 Schisme is an exteriour breach, 
or a solution of continuity in the body Ecclesiastick. 1707 
Curtos. tn Husb. & Gard. 77 The Solution of Continuity 
may hinder the Juice from mounting. 1790 Burke Fr. 
ev. 24 With what address this temporary solution of [his- 
torical] continuity is kept from the eye. 1877 ‘I'vnpate in 
Datly News 2 Oct, 2/5 We are brought without solution of 
continuity into the presence of problems, which. .lie entirely 
outside the domain of physics, 

Continuous (kgnti-niz,as), a. [f L. continu-us 
hanging together, uninterrupted (f. comtin-ére in 
intr. sense ‘to hang together,’ ete.) + -ovs.] 

1, Charaeterized by continuity; extending in 
spaee without interruption of substance; having 
no interstices or breaks ; having its parts in im- 
mediate connexion ; connected, unbroken. 

1673 Grew Anat. Plants nu. iii. § 3 It is Compounded of 
two Bodies. The one Parenchymous ; Continuous through. 
out; yet somewhat Pliable without a solution of its Con- 
tinuity. 1704 Newton Offics u. 1. (1782) 1V. 148 The dark 
intervals must be diminished, until the neighbouring rings 
become continuous, and are blended. 1795 Soutnry Joan 
of Are vu. 6 Round the oy stretch'd Their line continuous, 
massy as the wall Erst by the fearful Roman. .raised, 1859 
Darwin Orig. Sfec. xii. (1873) 320 In most cases the area 
inhabited by a species is continuous. 1879 Lockyer £éent. 
Astron. vi. 228 If we light a match and observe its spectrum, 
we find that it is continuous—that is, from red through the 
whole gamut of colour to the visible limi1 of the violet. 
1881 Maxweie Adectr. & Sfagn. 1.6 Without describing a 
continuous line in space. : : F 

b. In unbroken connexion with; joined con- 
tinnously Zo ; forming one mass zith. 

1692 Ray Drssol, World x1, v. 11732) 207 Anciently con- 
tinuous with Malacca. 1700 S. Parker Str Philos. Ess. 
95 The Superficies whereto it was continuous, etc 1879 
Nites Eyesight ii, 25 The mucous membrane of the eye 
is continuous with the skin. 

te. fig. Obs. 

1642 Futver Holy & Prof. St. w. iii. 252 They were so 
contiguous and near in kinred, they might not be made 
continuous (one flesh) in marriage. . 

2. Of immaterial things, actions, etc.: Uninter- 
rupted in time, sequence, or essence; going on 
withont interruption ; connected, unbroken. 

1751 Ilarnis /ferses 11. (1841) 187 Continuatives .. con- 
solidate sentences into one contiauons whole. 1832 Nat. 
Philos. Etectro-Magnet. xi. § 176. 60 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) 
The currents transmitted by perfect conductors are contin. 
uous! that is, their intensity is either constant, or varies 
insensibly during two consecutive instants. 1867 Smytu 
Satlor's Word-bk., Continuous service men, those seamen 
who, having entered for a period, on being paid off, are 
permitted to have leave, aud return to the Hag-ship at the 
port for general service. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. 
App. (1876) goo A continuous siege of six months. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 131 The power of abstract study or 
continuous thought is very rare. 1878 ‘Tait & Stewart 
Unseen Unity. vt. § 215 Which will explain the continuous 
life of the universe as well as its continuous energy. 

3. technically, 

Continuous brake, a continuous series of carriage brakes 
controlled from one point, acting upon every carriage or 
wheel inatrain, Continuous consonants, those which are 
capable of prolonged enunciation (opposed to exflosfre). 
Continuous function (Math.), n function that varies con- 
tinuously, and whose differential cocfhicient therefore never 
becomes infinite. Continuous impost: see IMrost. Con- 
tinuons stem (Bot.), one without articulations. Coutinwous 
spies in Gothic Architecture, a style in which the mullions 
of a window are continued in the tracery, as distiaguished 
from the geometrical style of earlier Gothic. 

1849 FREEMAN Archit, 379 There is also a tendency.. 
throughout the Continuous style, to extend the ornamental 
stonework. 1850 Latnam Eng. Zang, (ed. 3) 144 Now 6,4, 
#, etc, are explosive, fv, etc. continuous 1866 7 reas. Bot. 
325 A stem is said to be continuous which has no jeints. 
1883 Stwébs’ Mercanilife Circ. 26 Sept. 862/2 The use of 
continuous brakes on their several lines (of railway}. 


Continuously (kfntivni«asli), adv. [f. pree. 
+-LY%,] Inacontinnots manner ; uninterruptedly, 


withont break ; continnally, constantly. 

1678 Cupwortu /udett. Syst. 167 (R.) Which. .incorporates 
the newly received nourishment, and joins it continuously 
with the preexistent parts of flesh and bone, 1826 Fostrr 
in Life & Corr. (1846) I]. 94 He spoke continuously for a 
considerable time. 1875 Lvrty /’rinc. Geol, 1. u. xxv. 623 
These may sometimes mantle coatinuously round the whole 
mass. 1879 Nature 20 Nov. 58 A bouy which is changing 
its speed every., hundredth part of a moment or what we 
call continuously. 1881 Maxwett Eéectr. § Magn. 1.6 A 
quantity is said to vary continuously, if, when it passes from 
one value to another, It assumes all the intermediate values. 

Continuousness (kfntirnisjosnts). [fas 
prec.+-NESS.] The state or quality of being eon- 
tinuons ; continuity. 

1803 W. Tavior in Afonthly Mag. XVI. 224 These two 
narratives are drawn up with that continuousness, that art- 
less wondering honesty.. which might be expected. 1851-9 
Darwin in Adm. Man. Sct. Eng. 281 The continuousness 
and fornt of the strata. 1887 Contemp, Rev. May 727 Con- 


CONTORT. 


tinuousness of influence is as much a factor in education as 
specific acts of teaching. 

Continute, obs. erron. f. Continvate fp/. a. 

| Continuum (kfntiniz,im). P/ continua 
(-4). (L.; neuter of continauus, ie. ‘a continuous 
body or thing’.] A continuous thing, quantity, 
or substance; a econtinuons series of clements 
passing into each other. 

1650 Str T. Browne Pseud, Ep. u.i. (ed. 2) 40 The fusible 
salt draws the earth and infusible part into one continuum. 
1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. w. iv. 327 The admirable ac- 
commodation of the several Parts of the Humane Body to 
make up one Continuum. 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 13 There 
could be no continuum: each numerical unit was distinct 
and separated from the rest by a portion of vacant space. 
41878 Lewes Study Psychol. (1879) 133 To these animals 
[the wolf and dog] the external world seems a continuum 
of scents, as to man it is a coatinuum of sights. 1886 J. 
Warp in Ancyct. Brit. XX. 51/1 (Psychology) All possible 
sensations of colour, of tone, and of temperature constitute 
as many groups of qualitative continua. P 

Contir-, obs. f. COUNTER-, e.g. in contirmont. 

Co‘nt-line. (Of uncertain derivation: it has 
been suggested that coisa variant of Cant 56,1] 

1. ‘The spiral intervals formed between the strands 
of a rope, by their being twisted together’. 

1848 G. Bipptecomsr Art of Rigging 10, 1874 Knicut 
Dict. Mech. 612 Cont.line ., in worming..is filled up with 
spun yarn or small le which brings the rope so treated to 
a nearly cylindrical shape. 

2. ‘The space between the bilges of two casks 
stowed side by side’. 

1867 Smytu Satlor’s Word-bk. 

Conto {kgntc). In 6-7 counto. [Pg. conto=It. 
conto, OF. cunte, F. comple:—L. computus. see 
Count 56.] In Portuguese, a million ; hence, short 
for a millton reis, worth in Portuguese curreney 
about £220, in Brazilian a little mote than half 
that amount. 

r601 Hakturt tr. Galvano's Discov, World (1862) 14 Me 
neuer. . left off to raise and to augment phe reut vato 
acounto, 1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade Prod., A Portuguese 
word for million; a conto of reis (1000 milreis) is usually 
expressed thus 1000$ou0, 1889 7#mes (weekly ed.) 13 Dec. 
15/1 The sum of 5,ococontos (£550,000). 1890 Darly News 
2g Jan. 5/5 The money being subscribed in Brazil The 
capital is stated to be 200,000 contos of reis, or over 20 
inillions sterling. pr Scot. Leader 13 May 6 (Lisbon) 
1200 contos of reis of new silver money coined in virtue of 
last Friday's decree, 

Contoise, erron. f. CoinTISE, QUAINTISE, 

1864 Boutete //eraldry Hisl, & Pop. (ed. 3) 267. 

Contor: see Convo. 

Contorniate (k/ntfni,¢t), a. and sd. [f. It. con- 
torno cireuit, contour: so F. contorniate adj. fem.) 

A. adj. Of a medal or coin: Having a deep 
furrow round the disc, within the edge. 

1692 O. Watker Grk. & Rom. /#ist, 25 Medals Contor- 
niate, tho of a bad Master, are rare. 1855 Horxins & 
Rimnac.t Organ (1877) 12 A contorniate coia of the Em- 
peror Nero. 1889 S. W. Stevenson Dict. Ron. Coins s.v., 
Contorniate medals present this peculiarity, that there is 
scarcely ever any apparent connexion between the obverse 
and the reverse, a 

B. sé. A medal (or coin) having such a furrowed 
circumference: applicd by modem nnmismatists 
to certain brass pieces of Nero and other Roman 
emperors, the pnrpose of which is uncertain. 

1823-5 T. D. Fosaroxe Encyct. Andig. (1843) 973 Contor- 
niates..are mostly between two and three inches [in] dia- 
meter. 1850 Leitcn tr. Afitler’s Anc. Art § 29g 198 The 
contorniati distributed at public games. 2 S. W. Ste. 
venson Dict. Kom, Coins 8.v., All writers appear. .to agree 
in considering that contorniates were not of the nature and 
value of money.. All contorniates are of brass. 

Conto‘rniated, contou'rniated, ff/. a. = 
prec. adj. ; 

1727-51 Cuamnrrs Cyct, s.v., All we have remaining of 
these contonrniated medals, seem to have been struck about 
thesame time. 1730-6 Daley (folio), Conlourniated, 1823 
in Crasp. . 

{| Contorno (kontorne). [It. contorno cirenit, 
Contoutt, f. contornare to turn together, coinpass 
about, put a thing round another (cf. med.L. con- 
torndre to ronnd off well), f. L. con- + torndre to 
turn in a lathe, ronnd off, make round, f. ¢ormus a 
turning-lathe.] Contour, outline of a statue or 
other work of art. 

1758 Jounson der No, 76 Pp 3 His mouth full of..the 
sublimity and grand contorno of Michael Angelo, 1781 
Map. D'Arstay Diary I. gee a background and con: 
torno, who comes up to Mrs. Thrale? 

Contorsion, obs. form of ConTORTION, 

Contorsive (kpntgusiv), a. [f. L. contorsus, 
alleged variant of contortns (see CONTORT) + -1VE.] 
Of contorting quality or tendeney. ’ 

1819 LI. Busk Vestriad 1. 500 Ilis eye contorsive bent a 
thousand ways, 1819 — Dessert 711 Or with scored viscera 
contorsive rue The deleterious trash that vintners brew. 


+ Contorrt, f//. a. Obs. (ad. L. contort-ns pa. 
pple.: see next.) Twisted, contorted. 
1570 Levins Manip. 173 Contort, conlorius, 
Contort (kéntgut), v. (f. L. contort- ppl. stem 
of contorquére, {. con- + torqguére to cviet: | 
1. frans. To twist, twist together or round itself; 
todraw awry; to distort greatly by twisting. 


CONTORTED. 


1622 [see Conrortep]. ¢171§ Cnevne (J.), Spires con- 
lorted into small spheres. 1786 Amory Auvcle (1770) 1. 193 
These .. fleshy fibres are contorted and bound about with 
..Spiral ramifications .. of the nerves. 1846 Hawtuorxe 
AMosses i. 10 The variety of grotesque shapes into which 
apple-trees contort themselves. 1852-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 
IV. 948/1 The cord is thereby contorted into a spiral. 1855 
Bain Seveses & Jat. w. ii. § 2 (1864) 121 ‘The features are vio- 
lently contorted. 1879 Lockyer “lem. Astrvon. iii. 79 The 
sedimentary rocks have been .. bent, contorted, or twisted 
to an enormous extent. 

fig. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamicton Afetaph. (1877) 1. xi. 197 
Contorted from their established signification. 1864 Bowrn 
Logic vii. 192 Both halves of the reasoning are contorled. 

+2. To hurl forth as a missile or argument. Oés. 

¢ 1562 Asp. Parker Def. Priests Marriages 165 For it may 
be well verified of you that ye contort to another: He tat 
is once ouer his shoes, forceth not afterward how deepe he 
wade in the myer. 


— (kantp-atéd), Af. a. 
-ED. 


1. Twisted, es. twisted together or round ilself ; 


drawn awry or out of shape by a twisting action. 

1622 Massincer Virg. Afart. v. i, Pil,.hang thee In a 
contorted chain of icicles, In the frigid zone. 1674 J. 
Wrucnt tr. Seneca’s Thyestes 10 What makes Thee menace 
thus with thy contorted Snakes? 1774 Pennant 7our Scot. 
#2 1772, 165 The rocks are contorted. 1794 Martyn Kows- 
sean's Bot. xxv. 368 The legumes are contorted. 1878 
Brack Green ast, v. 37 All over his contorted visage. 

fig. 1552 Gaute Magastrom.70 Whether those deriva- 
tions. .be not contoried, jejune. .ridiculgus. 

2. ot, «An arraugement of petals or corolline 
lobes, when each piece, being oblique in figure, 
and overlapping its neighbour by one margin, has 
its other margin in like manner overlapped by 
that which stands next it’ (7+eas. Pot. 1866). 

1760 E.us in Phil, Trans, LI. 934 Contorted flowers, 
that is. .those monopetalous flowers, whose lobes, or sections 
of the limb of their petals, turn all to the right liand. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora p.xv, Convolvulacex:. .corolla..plaited 
and contorted in bud. P é 

b. Contorted-convolutive adj.: convolnute with 
some degrec of contortion. 

1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 218 The zstivation..on ac- 
count of the lateral and somewhat contorted twisting of the 
nearly equal segments, contorted-convolutive. 
Contortedly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY°.] Ina 
contorted or twisted manner. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. x. § 2 Not irregularly 
and contortedly. .but straightly. 

Contortion (kgntg-afon). Also 7-8 -torsion. 
[ad. L. contortidn-em, n. of action f. contorguére : 
see Conrort v. Cf. F. contorsion (Paré, 16th c.).] 

1. The action of twisting or writhing; the fact 
of being twisted ; distortion by twisting. 

1611 Cotcr., Contorsion, A contorsion; a wrything, ete. 
1615 Crooxe Body of Man 68 It gincth a forme. .answere- 
able to it owne contortions. 1658 Sir ‘I’. Browne Gard. Cyrus 
ili. so Wherein the Leaf and Roots may shoot right without 
contortion or forced circumvolution. 1773 Mrs. Cuaprone 
dinprou, Mind (1774) 1. 109 We strive. .toalter ourselves by 
ridiculous contorsions of body. 1841-4 Emerson Fss., 
Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 96 The contortions of tcn cruci- 
fied martyrs, 1878 Hux.ey Physiogr. 


[f. prec. + 


. 215 Contortion 
and dislocation of strata. due to squeezing at the sides. 

Jig. 1874 Mauarry Soe, Life Greece v. 157 The most vio- 
lent contortions of grammar. A 

2. The product of contorting ; a contorted con- 
dition, state, or form. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos.1.8 The Probe which you see 
lyes in her mouth in spiral contorsions, wound up like a 
spring. 1818 Mrs. Sue.tey Frankenst. xvi. (1865) 199 

is face was wrinkled into contortions too horrible for 
human eyes to behold. 1873 Buack Pr. Thule vii. 105 The 
curious contortions of the rocks. 

Jig. 1869 J. Marnineau £ss. 11. 45 The deductions. .are 
only so many contortions of the original definitions. 

Contortionist (kfnt?'sfonist). [f. prec. + -1sT.] 
One who professes and practises contortion. a. 
A gymnast or performer who throws his body into 
contorted postures. b. An artist whose work 
exhibits contortions. ¢. One who contorts or 
twists the scnse of words. 

1859 Cornwa.us New World I. 323 Cremorne Gardens.— 
Wanted, male and female Equestrians, Tumblers .. Acro- 
batic Performers, Contortionists. 1885 AZanch. Exam, 11 
Feb. 5/3 To their extraordinary ability as contortionists 
they add some musical talent. 1887 Sfectatorg Apr. 491/2 
Some confirmed jokers,—verbal contortionists, 1889 Sir F. 
Leicuton in Times 11 Dec. 7/4 He is the most turgid con- 
tortionist whose work it has een my fortune to see. 

+ Conto'rtious, a. Ols. [f. Contortion: see 
-ous.] Affected by contortions. Hence +Con- 
tortiousness, ‘writhedness, the state of being 
contorted’ (Ash 1775). 

1730-6 Bary (folio), Contorteousness, wreathedness. 
Mence in later Dicts. 

Contortive (kfntgtiv), 2. [f. L. contort- ppl. 
Stem of contorguére + -1veE.] Tending to or causing 
contortion ; characterized by twisting. 

1859 C. Dresser Rud. Bot. 248 The inner margin of each 
leaf is covered by the outer margin of the next: in this 
case their arrangement is convolute. .Some authors call this 
form of zstivation contortive. 

Contorto-, combining form of L. contortus 
twisted together; as in Contorto-foliaceous a. 

1848 Dana Zooph, 492 Explanate, contorto-foliaceous .. 
folia clustered into a broad clump. 
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Contortuosity (kpntputisp'siti). rare. [£ L. 
contortus (see ConTorT), after fortudsitas ‘Tor- 
tTvosiTy.] The condition of being twisted together 
or round each other ; intricate twistedness. 

1868 Contemp. Rev. 1X. 282 Tlie peculiar contortuosity, 
twistiness of beech roots. - Z 

Contortuplicate (kpnigitiz-pliket), a. [ad. 
L. contortuplicat-us, f. contortus twisted together 
+ plicdtus folded.J] (See quot. 1859.) 

1816 Coteurooke in Asiatic Kes. XII. 539 Cotyledons two, 
unequal, alinond ficshy, thick, chrysaloid-contortuplicate. 
1859 Grav Lessons Bot. Gloss., Contortupiicate, \wisted 
back upon itself. 

[f. as 


+Contortuplicated, f//. a. Obs. 
prec. +-ED.] ‘Twisted and entangled. 

1648 Petit. astern Assoc. 30 The snarl'd, and contortu- 
plicated affairs of the State. 

Contour (kerntity, kgutiiess, sd. [a. . contour, 
f. contourner (cf. V. dour, fourner, and Turn), in 
artistic sense =It. conforno: sec Conrouno,] 

1. The ontline of any fignre: a. introduced as a 
term of Painting and Sculpture; sfve. the line 
separating the differently coloured parts ofa design. 

1662 Eveiyn Chatcogr. Wks. v. (1805) 315 Penning the 
contours and outlines with 2 more even and acute touch. 
1686 Acuionsy /asuting Ilustr. Vexpl Terms, The Con- 
tours of a Body, are the Lines that environ it, and make 
the Superficies of it. 1697 Eveuyn .Viiessu. vi. 201 A per- 
fect Medal has. its Contours neatly trimm’d. .and carefully 
preserved. 1706 Pnictirs s.v., In painting and carving, 
contours are the outward lines of a picture or figure. 1823 | 
BP, Nicuorson Pract. Burld. 152 Vo draw the contour both | 
of the plan and elevation. 1829 Scott slane of G. iii, 
The whole contour of her form. resembled that of Minerva. 
1849 Ruskin Sez. Lamps vi. § 13. 175 The shadows are 
employed only to make the contours of the features 
thoroughly felt. 1879 Roop Chromatics xviii. 312 Contours 
consisting of several lines of gold and silver, white and 
black, are often used to separate colours that do not liar- 
monize particularly well together. a 

b. Perfection or artistic quality of outline. 

1780 Jounson Let. Airs. Thrafe 1 May, ‘Vhe exhibition is 
eminently splendid, There is contour, and keeping, and | 
grace, and expression. 1844 James Agincourt I.27 That | 
sort of full and graceful sweep in all the lines, which 
painters and statuaries, I believe call cov/ony. 1885 Bain 
Senses § Jut. wi. § 75 (1864) 453 Vhe sculptor must have 
a keen sense of contour and form. ; 

e. gen.; especially frequent as applied to the out- 
line of a coast, mountain mass, or other topo- 


graphieal feature. 

1769 Phil. Trans. LAX. 498 The symbols have passed 
from a contour sufficiently regular, to some lines oddly as- 
sembled. 1791 Newre Zour dng. § Seot.2t1 Their streets, 
or lanes, are crowded and narrow, and their general contour 
is irregular, 1802 Piayrair Mdénstr. [/ntton. The ror Us 
broken and abrupt contour..determined by the action of | 
the sea. 1867-77 G. F. Cuampers Astron. u. ii, 190 In | 
1848 Arago saw the dark contour of the Moon. 1878 Hex. 
Ley Phystogr. 16 The undulating line indicates the general 
contour of the surface of the country. 

+2. Conchol. *Thespiral that forms the shell, and 
winds round its columella or axis’. Ods. | 

vs Genti. Mag. XXV. 31. : | 

+3. A ‘round’ (of amusements, or the like). Ods. 

1784 Denouement 36 Fidgeting about from one demure 
employment to another forms the whole contour of my 
sprightly amusements. 

4. Com. Contour-feathers, -hairs, the feathers 
or hairs which form the surface and contour of an 
animal, as distinguished from those which lie 
closer to the skin and do not appear on the 
surface, Contour line, a linc de deed the 
horizontal contour of the earth’s surface at a given 
elevation. The contour line of a mountain at a 
given height represents the cdge of a horizontal 
plane cutting the mountain at that height. A 
series of such lines at successive elevations laid | 
down on a map shows the elevations and depres- | 
sions of the surface. A map in which this is done 


is a Contour map. 

1844 Anstep Geod. II. 238 The laying down on the maps 
a system of what are called contour-Jines; by which is 
meant lines of equal altitude above a certain standard level. 
1861 Zivres 7 Oct., An afcurate map of his fields. .with con- 
tour lines of level by which road-making, drain excavation, 
etc, may be laid out. 1862 R. H. Patterson £ss. Hist. § 
Art 122 Look at the Contour map of Europe in Johnston's 
Physical Atlas. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 14 Where the 
ground is very steep the contour-lines run close together. 


Contour (kfntiien), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢vans. To mark or furnish with contonr lincs. 
2. To carry (a road, etc.) round the contour of a 
hill. Hence Contouring v4/. sb.; also attrib. 

31871 Procror Light Sc. 280 In true contouring fegular 
horizontal lines. .are traced over a country. 1879 C. C. Kine 
in Cassell’s Techn. Educ, 1V. 92/2 For contouring it is 
simply necessary to keep the plummet vertical through the 
zero point. 1890 HaLett 1000 Affles ax The cart-road to 
Maymyo, a place 2 miles to the east of Mandalay, has had 
to be contoured to 44 miles, and ascends in this distance 
3300 feet. 1890 Catalogue of Scientif, dustrum., Contour. 
ing Glass or Hand Level for direct vision. 

Contousb, carly form of ConTURB v. 

Contoured (kfntiivsd), pf/. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

+1. Rounded in outline. Ods. 

The Green 


1735 Braptey Fane. Dict, IL. s.v. Lettuce, 
{Lettuce] have very large and contour’d Leaves, 


CONTRA-, 


2. Fumished with contonr lines. 

1890 A thenxnunt 13 Sept. 359/1 A contoured map of Equa- 
torial Africa, 

|Contourné (koiterme), a. Her, [Fr.; pa. 
pple. of contourner to tum about : ef. Coxroryo.] 
‘Turned about, z.c. towards the sinister or left. 

3927-5: Cnampers Cycé., Contourne, in heraldry, is used 
when beasts are represented standing, or running, with 
their faces to the sinister-side of Ute escutcheon. 1864 
Rovutunn. //craldry /1ist. & fof. xiv. § 1 (ed. 3) 160 A lion 
rampant, contournd, 1868 Cussans //er. xx. 260 Atl Charges 
(except those intended to be contournd). 

Contourniated, variant of ContorniatTEn, 

Conto-xicate, humorous perversion of Intox1 
CATE. 

1654 Gayton Picas, Notes 1. iv. 47 They think him a little 
conlonicated (as they say). 

|| Contra (kgntra), adv, prep. (s6.) [L. contra 
adv. and prep. ; in its origin the ablative case fen. 
of an obs. adj. stem *cor/‘e\r- a comparative from 
com, con, prep. : ch citrd, extrd, intra, ultra, and 
Eng. after, For the seuse ef. OF. avd with, 
against, wer- against, cquivalent to condra- int 
composition, as in w7er-seegan = coulra-dicerc. 
From philosophical and legal language, the I, 
word has passed into a restricted English use.] 

A. prep. 1. Against. Chiefly im the phrase 
pro and contra (now generally abbreviated ta con . 
‘for and against’ ‘the motion, proposal, cte.), 

1450 Henryson Mor, fah., Tale of Dox 73 Contra and 
pro, strait arguinentis thay resolve. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Euy, ecliit.” 327 A grete altercac yon among wryters of this 
mater pro and contra, 1560 Rot.ann Crt. Uesras We 20 
In questionis baith in Contra and Pro. 160g Bacon . leds. 
Learn. 1 vit. § 15 See the subtilties of Aristotle, to take a 
matter both wayes, Pro and Contra, ete. 

b. In this sense it is often elliptically taken as 
a sé, and may have a plural. 

1563-87 Foxe A. > (1684) IL. 210 After much Pro and 
Coutra, they all consented. a 1613 Ovenstiey 21 UT fe 116 6 
125 His whole life is spent in Pro and contra. 1635 Ilky- 
woop //ferarch. vi. 351 And Pro’s and Contra’s, not to be 
refuted. 1884 <lthennms 23 Aug. 230/2 Ie weighs care- 
fully the pros and the contras. 

+2. Against. Se. Obs. 

1640-3 Nirkeudbr. War-Comm, Alin. Bk. 4835) 02 Vor 
doeing of executione contra onie persone quhatsumever. 

B. adv. On the contrary, to the contrary, 
contrariwise. 

1362 Lance. 2. PZ AL 1x. 16 § Contra’, qnod Las a Clerk. 
1818 Cruis: Jaigest (ed. 2) VI. zo If inserted it did not con- 
clude, but it might be proved cozéra, and the verdict might 
find it contra, 

+b. as adj. Contrary. Obs. 

1535 Stewarr Cron, Scot. 1.374 Contra tyde rynnand fra 
land to land. 

C, sb. 

L. The contrary or opposite ; in ook-heepiny, 
the opposite side or column of an acconnt ; ¢s/. 
the right-hand or eredit side, in which the liabili- 
ties of the trader appear. Also fruzsf. 

"er contra, Tt. fover against, against, opposite ' (Florio), 
is commonly used in the sense ‘on the opposite side of the 
account, on the other hand, as a set-off’. See Per. 

1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 176 He is satisfied and 
laboures the contra. 1849 S&. Nad. A/ist.,, Aammatia WW. 
82 The Enropean beaver. .displays the same manners and 
huilding propensities as its transatlantic brethren; and per 
contra, the thinly scattered beavers, near the settlements in 
America are solitary animals, dwelling in burrows like the 
scattered few along the Rhone. 1891 Afod. Connucrcial 
Usage, We enclose acct. sale of wool, for the nett procecds 
of which we credit you £ .. . and, per contra, we debit you 
with the amount of your draft for £... Pl 

2. A thing which is against another; a crossing 
vein in a mine. 

1778 W. Prayer Ain. Cornub. 105 All veins crossing each 
other, may be termed Contras in respect of each other. 

Hence as v2. 

1778 W. Pevce Alin, Cornud, 318 When two Lodes run 
across, the one, or either of them with respect lo the other, 
is called a Caunter, or Contra, for they run caunting, or 
contra-ing each other. 

Contra-, prox. The L. adv, and prep. contri 
(sce prec.) came to be used in composition ; this 
use, rarc in cl. L., was much extended in late I.. 
and Romanic. In the modern Romanic langs., 
the prefix retains the L. form, exccpt in Fr., where 
it has duly become contre-. In words taken into 
English from OF., this became Counter-, which 
is the predominant form of the prefix: contre- 
appears in a few non- naturalized words from 
modern French. But in words derived directly 
from L. or It., or formed after these, comtra- is 
retained, with the following uses : : ; 

x. In L. contra, construed adverbially with certain 
verbs, tended at length to be writtcn in combina- 
tion, as contra dicere, later contradicere, ‘to speak 
on the opposite side’, hence ‘to speak in opposi- 
tion (¢o a statement or person)’, and so ‘ to con- 
tradict’ ; contra-ponere to place on the opposite 
sidc, to countcrposc ; contra-scrivere to write oppo- 
site, to countersign ; contrd-venire to come in the 
opposite direction, oppose, whence to contravenc. 
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The later tendency has been to treat the prefix 
prepositionally, so making the compound trans- 
itive. Verbs and esp. verbal derivatives of this 
type are numerous in English : ef. contra-acting, 
-distinguish, -divide, -colluctation, -rotation, etc. 

2. In late or mcd.L. comtva- was used in prepo- 
sitional combination with an object, as in contra- 
jtris=Gr. wapdvopos, contrary to law. This was 
much developed in Romanic, and extended to the 
formation of sbs., ¢.g. in 16th, It. contradando that 
which is against proclamation or statute, contra- 
band, contrafelo what goes against the hair or 
grain, contrastomaco, etc. ng. has several adjs. 
so formed, and some sbs., as contra-civil, -focal, 
-rational, -regular, -scriptural, contraregularity, 
etc, 

3. Contra- is used in Romanic to indicate a thing 
made or acting against, in opposition to, in reply 
to, or as a substitute for, another of the same kind. 
lrobably these were orig. akin to class 1, but in 
course of time some of them tended to the notion 
of class 2: cf. 16the. It. contralettera reply or 
opposition-letter, conframuro an opposition wall, 
contramina an opposition mine, confrascarfa a 
counterscarp, and many terms belonging to attack 
and defence ; contramaestro the master’s mate in 
a ship, contratossico, contraveleno countcrpoison, 
antidote; cf. contra-approach, -proposal, -remon- 
strance, cte.; but the ordinary Eng. repr. is COUNTER. 

4. In It. contra is used esp. in musical terms, perh. 
starting from contrafunto counterpoint (which in 
its gencral sense belonged to 2 or 3). Thus comtra- 
basso, contralto, contratenore, parts marked on the 
stave alongside of above or below) and opposite 
to the éasso, alto, fenore, etc. 

In the names of musical instruments and of organ- 
stops it denotes a pitch of an octave below; as 
in ConTRABASS; Contrafagotto, the double 
bassoon, also an organ reed-stop of similar tone; 
Contra-bourdon, Contra-gamba, Contra-haut- 
boy, Contra-posaune, names of organ-stops an 
octave lower than the ordinary bourdon, gamba, 
etc.; so Contra-octave, the 16 ft. octave of the 
organ, or the corresponding octave on other in- 
struments. 

1877 Staixer Organ iii, Stops. .Contra Hautboy. .Contra 
Tosaune..Contra Bourdon. 1880 Grove's Dict. Mus. 1. 
153/2 Beethoven never fails to employ it [the hassoon] 
largely, reinforcing it in some works by the contrafagotto, 
1881 A. Epwarvs Organs 156 [The] Contra Gainba is a 
16 ft.open metal stop. 1885 ¢itheneum 7 Mar. 319/3 The 
lees was..played on a tuba, but a contrafagotto would. . 

ave more nearly approximated to the effect intended. 

(In mod, It., a single consonant following contra is 
doubled, ¢. g. contrabbando, contrabbasso, contrappunto, 
contrammina, etc. In dealing with the words historically, 
the older 16-17th c. spelling, being that which came into 
contact with Eng., has been used.) 


+ Contra-acting, ///. 2. Obs. [ContRA- 1.] 
Acting in opposition: cf. CounTEract, 

1666 J. Saitu Old Age (1752) 73, These. have no antago- 
nist griiders, nor contra-acting niilstones. 

Contra-alto, obs. form of ContRaLto, 


Contraband (ke-ntribend), 54. and a. Also 
6 contrabanda, 6-9 counterband, 7-8 contro- 
band. [ad. Sp. contrabanda smuggling, a. It. con- 
trabando (now contrabb-) ‘ unlawfnl dealing against 
law or proclamation’ (Florio), f. conéra against + 
éando proclamation, statute :—late L. fandum, 
éannum : see BANDON, Bay. The F. contredande 
(from Sp. or It.) gave the 16-17th c. Eng. forms 
counter-, contre-, but the actual form in contra- 
appears to have come dircctly from the contraband 
traffic with the Spanish possessions ¢ 1600.] 

A. sé. 

1, Illegal or prohibited traffic; smuggling. 

@ 1539 SKELTON fmage //ypocr. Wks. I1l. 368 For her 
within his lande Shoulde be no counterbande. 1599 Hax- 
tuyt Voy. 11.224 They that goe for Ormus carrie no Pepper 
but by Contrabanda. 1774 Burke Aster. Tax. Wks. 1842 
1.157 This folly has thrown opeo folding-doors to contra- 
band. 1989 Lo. Aucktano Corr. (1861) I]. 195 To prevent 
my Carrying away piastres, which is a great article of con- 
traband. 1873 Moruev Rousseau II. St The whole trade 

3 


in books wasa sort of contraband. 3873 Burton ZZist. Scot. 
VL. 65 There was littlesmuggling or contraband among them. 


2. Anything prohibited to be imported or cx- 

pane goods imported or exported contrary to 
aw or proclamation; amen! goods. (Also 
Aumorously for anything stolen.) 

1599 I[axtuyr Voy, Il. 1. 223 All the Spices and drugs 
that are brought to Mecca, are stollen from thence as Con- 
trabanda. 1713 Ocktey Acc. Barbary 121 They deal in 
Gold, Silver and Brimstone, and oll manner of Contrabands, 
viz, Brass, Iron, Marble. a aa Hoop Jo Grimatdix, Thy 
partridge body, olways stuffd With waifs, and strays, and 
contrabands | 

3. (In full Contraband of war.) Anything (esp. 
nrms, stores, or other things available for hostile 


purposes) forbidden to be supplied by ncutrals to 


| 
| 
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belligerents in time of war, and liable by the law 
of nations to be captured and confiscated. 

1753 Scots Mag. Mar. 121/1 They are carrying contraband 
tothe enemy. 180g W. Taytor in Aun. Kev. 11. 306 Con- 
traband of war will always be seized by the powerful. .durin 
a blockade. 1886 Kent Cone, (1873) 1. vii, 136 It is natural 
that they should desire to diminish the list of contraband 
os much as possible. 1861 Bricut SJ, America 4 Dec., As 
to Messrs. Slidell and Mason being or not being contraband 
the General answers for it .. that they bore that character. 
1879 Lusnock Addr. Pol, & Educ. vii. 129 With the excep- 
tion of contraband of war. 


O.S. Used during the American Civil War 
for: A negro slave, esp. a fugitive or captured 


CONTRACT. 


1611 FLorto, Contrabasso, a counterbase, be it voice, 
string, or instrument. 12813 ‘f, Bussy Dict. Alus. (ed. 4), 
Contra-Basso (ital), the instrument called the Double 
Bass. Contra-Bass (Ital.), the lower Bass. 1867 Cornh. 
Mag. Jan. 28 The cornet is a cootrabasso, the ophicleide.. 
becomes a tenor, the trombones are sharp violins. 1879 


' Scribn, Mag. XIX. 903/1 This term [‘the strings’) is nn- 


slave; from a decision of Gen. Butler in 1861 that | 


snch slaves were contraband of war. 

1862 W. H. Russece in 7smres 27 Mar., The first intima- 
tion received by tbe Federal forces .. came from a contra- 
hand, anegroboy. 1862 Gitmore in Reminisce. A bolitionist 
vi. (1877) 189 You will at once send to my quarters the four 
contrabands, John, Abel, George and Dick. 1863 W. 
Puitups Speeches xxiv. 545 ‘That victory was planned in 
the brain of that contraband. 1 D._B. FRANKENBURGER 
in W.# Allen's Ess. & Monogr. 11 The destitution and 
grotesque humor of contrabands in camp and school. 

B. adj. [attrib. use of the sb.] 

1. Prohibited by law, proclamation, or treaty, to 
be imported or exported : as contraband goods, ete. 
So contraband trade, trader: trade, or a trader, in 


contraband goods. 

1656 Cromwett Leff. 28 Aug., To prevent the coming of 
any materials for shipping, or other contraband goods into 
Cadiz 1 Bestiey PAéal, 350 To what purpose should 
he declare by Law such Goo to be contraband? 1753 
Scots Mag. Mar, 112/2, 1f the neutral ships had carried on 
any contraband trade. 1769 H. Wa.po.e Lett. to Montagu 
ecxlviii, Plate ..is not counterband in its metallic capacity, 
but totally soin its personal. 1814 Map. D’Arsiay Wan- 
derer NV. 17 Men.. from beyond seas, with counterband 
merchandize. 1851 D, Jerroip St. Giles xiv. 140 A large 
sympathy for contraband traders. 1872 Yeats Growth 

i 345 Spain tried to diminish the vast contraband 
traitic. 

2. fig. Forbidden, illegitimate, unauthorized. 

1686 Burxet Trav. iii. (1750) 146 A contraband Nobility. 
1706 Cotuier Ref. Ridic. 190 The ill Consequences these 
counterband Praises have. 1771 Frankuin dl ufobiog, Wks. 
1840 1. 8: All expressions of positiveness were after some 
time made contraband. 19797 II. Wacrote Geo. 12 (1857) 
IH. iv. 96 Zeal in pee ating counterband metaphysics. 
1820 Soutuey Life Wesley IL 478 Such an experinient 
inight have cost a contraband preacher his life. 

Hence (once-wds.) Contrabandage, Contra- 
bandery, Contrabandi sm, systcm or practice of 
contraband traffic, smuggling. See also next. 

1885 Birmingh. Weekly Post 14 Feb. 812 A regular 
system of contrabandage is kept up, to the loss of the Go- 
verninent, 1843 Tait’s Mag. X. 546 The gestes et faits of 
the heroes of Vraeschoot coutrabandery. 1865 Pail Alai? 
G. 19 Aug. 11 Thanks to thee, thou bold, true son of Massa- 
chusetts, author of the new dictionary of contrabandism— 
Major-General Benjamin F. Butler. 

Contuabend, v.l Also 7 counterband. [f. 
prec. sb.] 

+1. érans. ‘To import goods prohibited’ (J.), to 
smuggle. Oés. 

1615 G. Sanpys raz. 87 Christian shippes.. are there 
also searched for concealed Slaues, and goods contrabanded. 
1666 Lond, Gaz. No. 68/4 One Huzee..had liberty to Lade 
home with such Goods as were not Counterbanded. 1700 
Drvoen Fadles Pref. Wks. (Globe) 495 Let them be staved 
or forfeited, like counterbanded goods, 1730 Baitey (folio, 
Contrafand, contrabanded goods. . 

+2. To declare contraband, to prohibit. Ods. 

1678 Butter acl. mi ut 2 The Law severely contra- 
bands Our taking business o! Mi en's hands. 

3. intr. To smuggle. sonce-tse. 

1862 Cartyie /redk. Gt. (1865) 111. vit. iv. 23 Scoundzel, 
what do you want ; contrabanding in these seas ? 

Ifence Contrnbanded fv. a. 

1626 Cockrram, Contrabanded, uncustomed. [See also 1.] 

+Contra-band, v.2 Oés. rare. [f. Contra- 
+ Bann v.27] frans. To drive or bandy back. 

1632 Litncow 7rav. x. 484 In a single combat against 
me.. his Fistula [little fist] was contra-banded with a fist. 

Contrabandist (kgntribe:ndist). [ad. Sp. 
contrabandista: see CONTRARAND and coool One 

cr. 


who carries on contraband traffic ; n smng; 

1818 Topo, Contrabandist, he who trafficks illegally. 
1828 Laxpor Wks, (1853) I. pe Plunderers and contra- 
bandists. 1859 Macaucay //ist. Eng. V. 52 It was proved 
that one of the contrabandists had provided the vessel. 

Jig. 1839 Macinn in Fraser's Mag. XX.257 One of the.. 
approved tricks of the plemery trade. .which gives the con- 
trabandist all the credit of the appropriated passage. 

| Contrabandista (kp:ntrabendista). [Sp. ; 
f. contrabanda: see prec.] = prec. 

1832 W. Iavinc Athambra 1. 195 ‘It is a deserter,’ said 
one; ‘A contrabandista,’ said another. 1880 Mutiatt 
Progr. World 424 A large vagrant population of idlers, 
gypsies, and contrabandistas. 

attrib, 1832 W. Irvine Alhambra 1. 19 We travelled in 
true contrabandista style. 

Contrabass (kentribé's). Avus. [ad. 16th c. 
It. contrabasso (now confrabb-), F. contrebasse : 
see ContRa- 4, and Bass, Occasionally used in 
the It. and F. forms, or adapted as CoUNTERBASE.] 

1. The largest instrument of the violin class, the 
DovuBLE-Bass, used to ndd the lower octave to 


the bass in the orchestra. 


derstood to mean .. the violins, the violas, tbe violoncellos 
and the contra-basses or double basses. a ‘ 

2. Applied to instruments of other kinds taking 
a similar part; chiefly attri. as contrabass posaune 
akind of trombone, contrabass tuba the bombardon. 
(Grove Dict. Alus.) 

1834 Afus. mbes Nov. Supf, Asa contra-basso to the 
trombones, it [the double-bass ophicleide] will not be found 
less useful. . a : 

Contrabassist (kpntrabesist). [f prec. + 
-1sT.] One who plays the contrabass. 

1884 Pall MalfG. 18 June 4/1 The arrangements and 
composition played by the great contra-bassist. 1887 /d/d. 
16 June 4/1 The famous duct betweeo tbe favourite violinist 
and the phenomenal contre-bassist. 

+ Contra-ci'vil, «. Os. [Contra- 2.] Con- 
trary to what is civil or pertaining to citizens, 

1647 Waro Sims. Cobler 49 The tongues of Tinnes tell us 
of ten Preter-royall Usurpations, to one contra-civill Re- 
bellion, ‘ 

+ Contra-collucta‘tion. és. [Contra- 1.] 
Wrestling or struggling against. 

1674 Petry Dise, Dupt. Proportion 13p, 1 suppose, that 
--by Contra-colluctations they ballance each other. 

+Contra-co‘nscient, a. Obs. [f. Contra- 2 
+L. consctentia Conscience: cf. conscient.] 

Against conscience. ® 

c16a5 T. Anams Ws. (1861) I. 249 (D.) The most repro- 

bate wretch doth commit some contraconscient iniquities. 


+Contraconscie’ntious, 2. Os. [f as 
pree.: cf. consctenticus.] = prec. Hence + Con- 
traconscie’ntiously adz., against conscience. 
1648 Jexnyn Blind Guide iv. 71 You dealt very contra: 
conscientiously to say so. 1649 Licntroor Fatt. Wasps 
West Wks. 1825 1, 422 He wickedly and, it is to be feared, 
contra-conscieotiously wrests and wrings in John xiii. 
Contract (kpntrekt), s4.1 Also 4-5 contrait, 
-tra3t, 4-6 -tracte, 6 Sc. contrack. [a. OF. con- 
tract, now contrat = Pr. contract, \t. contratlo, ad. 
1. contract-us (u- stem), f. contract- ppl. stem of 
L. contrahére to Contract. Formerly contract] 
1. A mutnal agreement between two or more 
parties that something shall be done or forborne by 
one or both; a compact, covenant, bargain; esf. 
such as has legal effects (see 2); a convention 


between states. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Friar’s 7.8 In punysshynge. .Of chirche 
Reues and of testamentz Of contractes and eck of lakke of 
sacramentz, 1483 Caxton Gold, /.eg. 206/1 In lystris was 
a contracte which he losed and redressid, 1552 Lyxorsay 
Tragedy 197 Had we with Ingland kepit our contrackis. 
Our Mey men had Ieuit in peace and rest. 1758 Joun- 
son Idler No. 1 » 9, I make no contract, nor incur any 
obligation. 1790 Burke Fr. Kev. 143 Society is indeed 
acontract. 1872 E. Peacock Mabel [/eron I. viii. 123 He.. 
faithfully carried put the terms of his contract. 1884 S/au- 
dant 28 Feb. 5/1 The stipulation..might find tts place in 
any contract between friendly Powers. 

b. esp..A business agreement for the supply of 
certain articles or the performance of specified 
work nt a certain pricc, ratc, or commission. 

1602 Carew Cornwall (1811) 422 A new contract for the 
tin. 1710 Steete Tatler No. 3? 6 Contracts are entered 
into with the merchants of Milan, for a great number of 
mules. 1765 Ann. Reg. 136 It was completed within two 
or three weeks of the time allowed by the contract. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Cockayne Whks. (Bohn) 11. 67 George 
of Cappadocia. .got a lucrative contract to supply the army 
with bacon, 1873 J. S. Puituirs Metallurgist's Comp, (ed. 
2) 479 The contracts for the sinking of the shafts, driving 
levels, etc. 188: Besant & Rice Chapt, of Fleet 1. iit, (1883) 

13 [He] became o master builder, and made great sunis 
of money by taking city contracts. : 
ce. Phr. According to, by contract, etc. 

1535 CoveroaLk Lara ix. 14 We haue..let go thy com- 
maundementes, to make contracte with the people of these 
abhominacions. 1 B. Warns Parivals lrou Age 311 
And now was the Austrian forces, (according to contract) 
joyned with the Polanders. 1666-7 Dunnam Dérect. to 
Lainter t. xit. 28 Folmouth was there, I know not what to 
oct; Some say ‘twas to grow Duke too, by contract. 1798 
Worcotr (P, Pindar) Sates of Hey Whks. 1812 1V. 417, 1 
think it must have been built by contract. 1863 Ruskin 
Munera P. (1880) 136 Let our future sieges of Sebastopol 
be done by contract. b 

d. ‘A writing in which the terms of a bargain 
arc included ° (J.). 

1611 Bie x Mace. xiii. 42 Then the people of Israel began 
to write in their instruments, and contracts, in the first yeere 
of Simon the high Priest, etc. 1680 C’ress MancnEsTER 
in Hatton Corr. (1878) 219 A paper under his owne hand 
being found, a contract made to the divell. 

2. Ina legal sense: An agreement enforccable 


by law, a. An accepted promise to do or forbear; 
b. An agreement which cffects a transfer of pro- 


perty ; a conveyance. ; 

1386 [see 1]. 1491 Act 7 //en. VJ, c. 24 Inhabitauntes 
. Whiche had true cause of accion for .. obligacions, con: 
tractis and other Iaufull causes. 1513-4 Act 5 tien, Vill, 
c.1 Preamb., Notaries..to..recorde the Knowlege ofall con: 
tractes, bargeyns, convencions, pactesand agrementes made 
..within the seid Citie. 1641 Zermes dela Ley 82 Contract 
is a bargaine or covenant betwecne two parties, where one 
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thing is given for another. 1767 Buacxstone Cowen, I, 
442 A contract..is thus defined: ‘an agreement, upon suffi- 
cient consideration, to do or not to do a particular thing’. 
1845 Sternen Laws Eng. Il. 55 ‘here is in strictness a 
distinction between a promise and a contract; for the latter 
involves the idea of mutuality, which the former does not. 
e. The department of law ‘relating to such 

agreements. 

186r Maine Anc. Laz (1876) 304 The society of our day 
is mainly distinguished.. by the largeness of the sphere 
which is occupied. .by contract. 1879 Sir W. Anson (¢é¢ée), 
Principles of the English Law of Contract. 

3. spec. as to marriage. a. The act whereby two 


persons take each other in marriage. 

€1315 SHorenam 62 And 3yf ry3t contrait is y-maked 
Wy3thoute wytnessynge. 1398 ‘Trevisa Barth, Del. K. 
vt. xiii. (1495) 197 te the contracte of weddinge a man 
byhotyth and oblygith hymself to lede his lyfe wyth his 
wyfe wythout departynge. ¢1goo Three Nings Cologne 
(1886) 132 He schal make a contrait,a_Matrimonye bitwix 
pe Empcrouris sone of Rome and pe Emperouris doughter 
of ‘Tartaryn. 1432-80 tr. Wégden (Rolls) L355 ‘Thei_ make 
not lawefulle contractes in matrimony. 1548 Hats. Chor. 
244b, The tyme of lawfull contract of mariage is not yet 
come, 1707 Mirce S4, Gt Brit., [ved. (1718) 5 Those that 
dwell in towns seldom make any contract of marrige with 
those in the country. 1757 BLackstonr Comer. I. 432 Our law 
considers marriage in no other light than as a nll contract. 

b. Formal agreement for marriage ; betrothal. 

1sst Act 2 & 3 Edw. VI, ¢. 21 Under colour and pretence 
of a former contract made with another. 1600 Suaxs. 4. 
¥. £. ma ii. 332 [Lime] trots hard witha yong maid, between 
the contract of her marriage, and the day it is solemnizd. 
1622 Bacon /feu. V//, 81 Which defect (they said) though 
it would not cuacuate a marriage... yet it was cnouglito make 
voide a contract, 1678 Bunyan éler. 1. 218 ‘The contract 
between the Bride and the Bridgroom was renewed. 1847 
Tennyson @’r ine. 1v. 390 You have our son..give him your 
hand: Cleave to your contract. 

e, The instroment of agreement for a marriage, 
the settlement. 

1814 Scott Ld. of Isles w. xxvii, ‘Till at my feet he laid the 
ring, The ring and spousal contract both. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) 1, 232 The father and son are parties to the 
marriage contract, % 

+4. The action of drawing together, or eondi- 
tton of being drawn together ; mutual attraction. 

¢ 1607 Donne Let. Sir 1. Goodere, Fett. (x651) 58 Nearer 
contracts than general Christianity, had made us so much 
towards one. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 944 Wherenpon followeth 
that Appetite of Contract, and Concion: which is in 
Louers. 1654 WimitLock “4oetemia 337 Nothing more de- 
thrones the mind of man, than the flatteries of a woman: 
or that contract of Hearts without which no wedlock. 

+5. ? Dealing, deviee. Obs. 

1988 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 39 All unlauchfull .. 
vsurping of vthir mens geir be thift .. vsurie, inust winning, 
decept, and vther contractis, — - 

6. attrib. and Comé. Often in the sense, ‘ Done, 
made, or supplied by contract,’ with connotation 
of low price and inferior workmanship, as contract 
work, contract job, contract shoes, contract prices. 

1665 Sir W. Coventry in Pepys’ Corr. 280 By what time 
each contract-ship building may be ready. 1818 Art Pre- 
serv, Feet 195 A contract shoe, which perhaps falls in picces 
before his day's march is half over, 1888 Pall Mall G. 2 
Oct. 6/1 These vessels are to be completed within. .one to 
two years from the contract dates. 


Contract (kgntrakt), Ap/. a. and sh2 [a. OF. 
contract, var. of contrait:—L. contract-us, pa. pple. 
of contrahve + see next.] = CONTRACTED. 

TA. as pa. pple.s a. see CONTRACT % 3, 5; 


b. sce Conrract v. 7-9. Now arch, or poetic. 
€1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7, ? 260 Whan the soule is put in 
oure body, right anoon is contract original synne. 1540 
Act 32 [fen, VIT/, ¢. 38 § 2 Such mariages beyng contracte 
and solcmnised in the face of the church. 1594 Saks. 
Rich. [{f, m. vii. 179 For first was le contract to Lady 
Lucie. 1647 H. More Soug of Sou 1. 1. 1, xxii, The. .pre- 
possessing prejudice, that I Perhaps may have contract. 

b. ¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 223 pe lyme pat it servede 
fore schal be contract. 1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburee 1. 
Eas handes and his fete.. Were sodenly smytten, 
made lame, contracte also. 1545 Ravxoup Lyrth of Man- 
hynde 7% pe the place is contracte poueiner agayne. 
1773 J. Ross #ratricide ui. 37 (MS.) With limbs contract 
through bitterness of pain. 1854 Svp. Dose Balder xxiv. 
172 The painful limbs, contract with pangs. 

B. as adj. +a. Narrowed, limited, abbreviated, 
condensed, ete.: see Contract v. 9. Oés. 

1s6r Eprn Arte Nauig. uu. xix. 50 His beames shew 
them selues contracte, or gathered together & short. 1608 
D. T. £ss. Pol. §& Mor.16 This contract world of our frayle 
and humaine bodies. 1621 T, Beprorp Sinwe unto Death 
to Something more contract he is then Aquinas, 1647 H. 
Morr Song of Soud un. in, iv, vi, What judgeth so but envie, 
and vain pride, And base contract self-love? 1686 Goap 
Celest. Bodies To Rar. 3, I might have been more contract 
perhaps. 

tb. Of the body or limbs: Drawn together, 
shrunken (with paralysis, ete.). Oés. 

€ 1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode wt xxviii.(x869) 5 Thanne j go 
speke with the trewaundes, and make hem to seem embosed, 
or contract, or deff, or dowm, 1460 Carcrave Chron. 291 
a so contracte, that his body was scarce a cubite of 
ength. 

te. Arith. Of numbers: Restricted to some 
particular object ; eonerete. Ods. 

(1ss7_ Recorne Whetst. Aij, That nomber is contracte 
from his generall libertie of signification, which is bounde 
to one denomination, as in saiyng 10 grotes.] 1600 T. Hyutv, 


Arte Vulgar Arith. ix. § 107 Number is first diuided..In _ 


number abstract and number contract. 
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+d, Logic. Abridged, abbreviated: see quots. 

1605 A. Wotton Ausw. Pop. Articles 4 A simple syllo- 
gisme is cither contract, or explicate. 1628 ‘I. Serncer 
Logick 261 A contract Syllogisme, is when the argument. .is 
so applyed to the particular question, that it is the antece- 
dent in both parts ; and the assumption affirmed. 

e. Gram, Marked by contraction ; = Contracted 
sd. 

175 WrsLey Wks. (1872) XEV. 112 Most verbs in wa are 
formed from Contract Verbs. 1884 Hapiiy & Aten Grh. 
Gram. § 4:0 In the optative active, contract verbs have 
generally -cy-in the singular, /édéd. § 412 Seven verbs in 
-aw take y instead of a in the contract forms. 

C. as sb. 

+1. A person whose limbs are contracted or 
shrunken (ef. B. b); a paralytic. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Seg. 428/3, xiii contractes or fylled 
wyth paralysye were by the same restoryd in good helthe. 

+ 2. An abridgement, compendium, epitome. 

21657 R. Lovepay Left. (1663) 259 ‘That there may be 
room enough for something else, take it thus in contract. 
1667 Warts in Rigaud Corr. Scé. Men (1841) IL. 476, 1 
an not for naking the book bigger. .{it] being intended for 
& manual or contract. 

3. Gram., ete. A contracted form or word; a 
eontraetion, abbreviation. 

1669 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 1.1. iii. 20 Now it is very evident 
that the naine XUNA is but the contract of Canaan. 1884 
Haotey & ALLEN Grk. Gran. § 41 In contracts of the first 
and second declensions, a short vowel followed by a..is ab. 
sorbed : oaré-a, ba74. 

Contract (kgntrarkt), 7 [ff L. contract- ppl. 
stent of contrah-cre to draw together, f. cow- + 
trahére to draw. The ppl. adj. contract was much 
earlier in use, and prob. helped to introduce the 
yb.; for some time contract continued to inter- 
ehange with contracted, not only in the pa. pple., 
but also in the pa. t. F. contracter also appeared 
in the 16th e.] 

I. To agree upon, make 2 contract, engage. 

1. ¢vans. To agree upon, establish by agrcement, 
to undertake mutually, or enter upon (a) a con- 
vention or treaty, (6) a legal or business engage- 
ment. Now rare exc. as in 3. 

1548 Haut Chron, 245 They sent..a leagne iudented..in 
the which it was contracted and agreed, etc. ¢1555 Harrs- 
Keto Divorce Lien, V 11d (18781 241 There is emption and 
vendition contracted as soon asthe parties he condescended 
upon the price. 1599 Haxiuyt Moy. I. 143 (R.) We 
haue contracted an inviolable amitie, peace and league with 
the aforesaid queene. 1630 X. Fohuson’s Kingd. §& Commi, 
464 They contracted their owne conditions in despight of 
that whole Armic, @ 1680 Butter Hem. (1759) 1. 202 As- 
sume the legal Right to disengage From all, it had con- 
tracted under Age. 1844 H. H. Witson Sit. facia UL. 
411 He steadily persisted in declining to contract any sub- 
sidiary alliance. 

b. Henee, 70 contract friendship, acquaintance, 
ete., Which passes into sense 4, q. v. 

+e. Ina bad sense: To eonspire, plot. Ods. 

1618 Cuarman /lesfod t. 370 Whom rude Injury delights, 
and acts hat misery and tyranny contracts. 1633 J. Done 
tr, Hist, Septuagint 93 What men do and thinke with 
themselves, or what they plot and contract with another. 

2. intr, To enter into an agreement or contract, 
esp. a business or legal engagement. 

1530 PatsGr. 497/:, I contracte, I covenaunt with one upon 
condyscions. 1597. Hooker Ece?. Pol. v. Ixiv. $§ 4 That in. 
fants may contract and covenant with God, the law is plain. 
1677 Hate Coutempi. uw. 124 It was but Reasonable and 
Just for him [Adam} to contract for all his Posterity. 1700 
Drvypen Fades (J.), But first contracted, that, if ever found, 
His head should pay the forfeit. 1746 in Col. Ree, Pennsyle. 
V. 42 The Supplics contraetcd to be deliver’d thein from 
this port. 1863 Fr. A. Kemaie Resid. in Georgia 7o Two 
planters. . have contracted to build a canal. 1891 Lazo Times 
Rep. LXILL. 765/1 Vhe defendants were liable as principals, 
as they had contracted in their own names. 

b. Const. for (a pieee of work, an article to be 
supplied, ete.). 

1651 Hosses Leviath, 1. xv. 75 The value of all things 
contracted for, is measured by the Appetite of the Con. 
tractors. 1676 Evetyn J/em. (857) Ih.115 This Dutch- 
man had contracted with the Genoese for all their marble. 
1796 ITuli Advertiser 14 May 2/2 Such joiners as wish to 
contract for the pewing of Aldbrough church. 1845 M«Cut- 
Locu Taration 1. i. (1852) 421 When government goes into 
the money-markct and contracts fora loan. 1890 W. Besanr 
Demoniac iii. 29 In the good old days of railway making, 
when the founder of the family engineered, contracted, and 
constructed on the largest scale possible. 

c. Zo contract oneself out of: to free oneself 
from, divest oneself of, by entering into a contract. 

1879 Daily News 20 Sept. 3/3 The landlord contracting 
himself out of the Raecutuel Holdings Act. 189r Law 
Rep., Weekly Notes 43/2 ‘The company had contracted itself 
out of the right to wind up voluntarily. E 

3. spec. as to marriage. a. frans. To constitute 
marriage by contract 5 to enter into marriage. 

1530 Patscr. 497/1, I contracte matrymonye with one, 
Je me fiance. 158g Greene Afenaphon (Arb.) 92 They all 
concluded to passe into Thessaly, to contract the marriage 
twixt Pleusidippus andthe daughter of the Thessalian 
King. 1625 Heyiin Jficrocosmos 95 Charles the eight, 
who contracts a marriage with the Orie, 1638 Penit, 
Conf, vii. (1657) 121 The Greek Priests sinned not in con- 
tracting marrage. 1708 J. CuamBerLaynr St. Gt. Brit. 
(1745) 361 Banns are always asked before marriage can be 
contracted. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s Ilist. Ref. U1. 403 
It were better for the priesthood to contract matrimony 
than to live with wonien of ill fame. 1885 Law Nef. 14 
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Q. B. Div. 80 She was of unsound mind and incapable of 
contracting Marriage, 

b. frans, and ref, To betroth, affianee, engage 
(two persons, or one person ¢o another) ; pass. to 
be betrothed or ‘engaged’. arch. + (6). To enter 
into a matrimonial contract with. Oéds. 

1536 Diurn. Occurrents (1833) 21 Vpoun the xxvj day 
of November, the kingis grace was contractit on the 
eldest dochter of the King of France. 1599 ‘Fhivnxn 
Auimade, (1865) 15 Since the prince was onlye slenderly 
contracted, and not maryed, to her. 1605 Tio Unnat. 
Murthers in J. P. Collier /dlustr. Eo £. lap. Lit, 1. 29 
Maister Browne with his owne handes contracted his onely 
daughter to Peter. 1606 G. W[loopcocnr) tr. //ist. Zastine 
B13 b, Ilis daughter Margaret, first contracted with the 
King of France, and then refused, was married to Philli- 
bert. 16x Suans. Hit, Joa. iv. gor Contract vs fore 
these Witnesses. 1638 Paaitt Choistitnogr, 84 ‘That no 
Deaconship or Presbytership is given among them, except 
first they have contracted a Virgin. 1734 tr. Nollin's Ane. 
Hist. WV. 1x, 260 ‘Iwo of the principal citizens of Sparta 
contracted theniselves to his two tanatces 1775 SUERIDAN 
Nivals 1. ii, We were contracted before my father's death. 
1871 Hl. Aissworin Yower (/i70 1. v, What wonld Lady 
Rochford think of her, if she knew she was contracted to 
this man? 

Jig. ¢x600 Stans, Sonn, i, But thou contracted to thine 
owne bright eyes. 

e. fntr. To enter into a matiimonial evontract. 

1660 Jur. Tavior Dyct. Pedit. ii. 5 Ceatham) Although 
the young folks can contract against their parents’ will, 
yet they can be hindered from possession, 1765 Brac: 
sionn Comm, 1. 552 First, they must be willing 10 contract 
+ Secondly, they must be able to contract. 

II. To enter into, incur, become involved in, 
aequire. 

4, Vo coptract friendship, acquaintance, ete. 
was originally sairt of the two parties cntcring into 
such mutual relations (sce sense 1); whence, of 
one party, ‘to form, enter into, or become cugaged 
in’ such a rclation. 

1§53 Koen Preat. New fad. (Arb.128 .\ further frendship 
by this meanes contracted. 1598 Bacon Sacred Jed it. iv. 
(Arb.) 107 It is the Charitie of Publicanes coutracted by 
mutuall profite and good offices, 1623 Dincuan Venophou 
120 Cleander. .vsed Nenophon with all kindnesse, and con- 
tracted hospitalitic with him, 163g W. “Virwiy7 ti. Balsac's 
Lett, 205 We ought to contract perfect love with honest 
men. 1773 T. Jerrersox Corr, Wks. 1839 1.193 The snail 
acquaintance which | had the pleasure of having contracted 
with yon. 286 Hucuns Vom Brown at Oa 5 
‘Yo feel that he was contracting his first college friendship. 

§. To enter into, bring upon oneself (invotus- 
tarily), incur, catch, aequire, beeome infected with 
(something noxious, as disease, + mischicf; bad 
habits oreondition; -tdanger, trisk, + blame, guill). 

1598 Barckiuy Fedfe, Man (1651) 627 ‘he common 
opinion of happiness .. is contracted by the fall of our first 
parents. 1607 ‘VorseLt Serpents (1653) 613 She eateth Rue 
..to avoyd all the poyson she contracted in the combat. 
1628 Honwes FAucy¢. (1822) 106 You must stand the danger 
you have contracted. 1654 RK. Copiincron uy, //ist. fastine 
425 Demetrins.. contracted as much contempt by his sloth, 
as his Father had [contracted] hatred by his pride [ef. 222]. 
1665 GLANVILL Scefs. Scé. 82 Under whom they contracted 
new and worse errors. 1667 Pervs Diary (1579) 1V. 300 And 
he contract the displeasure of the world. 1691 ‘T. Harr] 
Acc. New invent, p. cviti, Thereby contracting dangerons 
Colds, Coughs and Catarrhs. 1700 Drypen Fadles, Gel. 
arson 86 Well may the baser brass contract arust. 1746-7 
Hurvey dAfedit. 11818) 166 The woods seem to contract 4 
sickly aspect. 1840 Macautay Céive gt Ile had con: 
tracted several painful distempers. 4 Gro. Enior 
F. Holt (1868) 21 She had contracted small rigid habits of 
thinking and acting, 1877 Moztey Unis. Serm, viii. 172 
One who has contracted guilt. 

b. Ina neutral or good sense: To take on, ac- 
quire, get for oneself (a habit, quality, condition). 

r6gr ‘I. Har) Ace. New f/uvent, 94 Vhe wasting .. of 
Sheet-Lead by the heat and moisture contracted between it 
and the plain tt lyes on. 1711 Apptson Sfect. No. 160 7 11 
Ife had contracted the Serionsness and Gravity of a Privy. 
Counsellor. 1717 Pore EA. Zervasi6 Like friendly colours 
..each from each contract new strength and light. 1749 
Cursterr, Lett, 11, 283 Contract a habit of correctness and 
elegance. 1774 Goupsm. Nat. /ist, (1862) Il, iv, vit. 116 
‘Their flesh contracts an agrecable flavour of garlic. 1853 
Roperison Serve, Ser. 1. xxi. 273 We cannot help contract- 
ing good from such association. 

6. To ineur (a liability or obligation, esp. a debt). 

16g0 [see b}. 1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 67 For the Debt 
to Foreigners, tho” near Thirty Years Contracting, is not 
. more than Five Millions, 1724 R. FALconer Voy. & Ese. 
(1769) 82, | am going to pay a Debt.. which was contracted 
at my Birth. 1803 JANE Porter Thaddeus xii. (1831) 104 
To defray what he had contracted would nearly exhaust 
hisall, 1839 Attson Hist. Europe L. ii. §93. 217 The loans 
contracted had amounted to 530,000,000 francs, 

+b. To bring o a person (a debt, guilt, ete.). Ods. 

1650 Futter Pisgah iv. iii. § 31 This is a new debt of 
later date, contracted on themselves by their infidelity. 
1657 Baxter Ace. Pres. Th. 12 No sinne of a Believer... 
act $0 much as contract on the person a guilt of death or 
any punishment. 

\ III. To draw together, concentrate ; to narrow, 
limit, shorten. 

+7. To draw or bring (things) together, collect, 
concentrate, combine in one. Ods. 

1620 VENNER Via Recta viii. 179 Much meat doth, .contract 
tothe stomacke the spirits. . for the concocting of it. @ 1631 
Donne (J.), Why love among the virtues is not known; It 
is, that love contracts them allin one. 1644 H. Parker xs 
Pop. 57 As the people were more contracted, so they might 
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the more easily consult together. 
Heart Wks. (1874) 110 All that the world containes in this 
one tree Contracted is. 1659 B. Harnis Parival’s [ron Age 
165 The king contracted formidable forces neer Sedan. 1728 
Newton Chronot. Amended 176 Theseus contracted those 
twelve cities into one. 178a Six J. Reynotps Disc. xi. 34 
By contracting into one whole what nature has made multi- 
farious, 
~ Obs. 


tb 8 

1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. 1. iv. 30 With a purpose so 
Contracted to that absence. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 
187 He having his Spiritual Senses well disposed.. contracts 
his Affections upon Heaven and apes 

8. To draw the parts of (anything) together; to 
cause to shrink ; to knit (the brow). 

1602 Suaxs. fam, 1. ii. 4 Our whole Kingdome To be 
contracted in one brow of woe. 1 — Vimon i. i. 257 
Aches contract, and sterue your supple ioynts, 1661 Lovett 
tlist. Anim. §& Alin. 157 [Herons] tly holding their legges 
hackwards and their necks contracted. 17 Mewicx Brit. 
Birds (1847) 1. 169 By contracting the muscles of the head. 
1863 Geo. Kuiot Romola 1, viii, The companion .. whose 
brow is never contracted by resentment or indignation. . 

9. To reduee to smallcr compass as by drawing 
together ; to diininish in cxtent ; to narrow, shorten. 

1626 Bacon Sylow § 266 You contract your eye, when you 
would see sharply. 1653 Hotcrorr /’rocopius iv. 125 The 
tyde is contracted in a narrow passaze between two lands. 
1697 Potrer Antig. Greece wt. xvi. (1715) 135 The Sails 
Were contracted, dilated, or changed from one side to 
another. 1725 Pore Odyss. x.104 ‘The jutting shores that 
swell on either side Contract its mouth. 1786 W. Gitrin 
Otserv. Pict. Beauty (1788) 1), 221 ‘Vhe rocks, contracting 
the road. 1869 Pinttirs Mesi. viii. 228 This eruption 
contracted the area of the lake very sensibly. 

reff. 1664 Power Erp. Philos. 1. 9 There is a white 
Film or Bladder, which continually contracts and dilates 
itself. ag11 Appison Spect, No. 127 p10 A Touch of Hes 
Pen will make it contract itself, like the Sensitive Plant. 
1774 Gotosm. Vat. fist. (1776) VIN. 283 That power they 
have of lengthening and contracting themselves at pleasure. 

b. fg. To make smaller, reducc in amount, 


diminish the extent or seope of ; to narrow. 

3605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. iil, §7 Hethat cannot contract 
the sight of his mind as well as disperse and dilate i, 
wanteth a great faculty. @ 1665 J. Goopwin Filled vw, 
the Spirit (1867) 19 It is the nature of grief to contract the 
beart. 1666 Perys Diary (1879 VI. 56 He hopes shortly 
to contract his expence. 1750 Jouxson RKamdler No. 
49 ? 7 Selfishness has contracted their understandings. 
1878 uxvey f’hystogr. 37 The natural discharge at Thanics 
Head ts now contracted. 

e. fe. To restriet, limit, confine. 

1570 Bitutncstey Euctid vu. Introd. 183 What other 
thing is in musicke entreated of, then nomber contracted to 
sound and voyce? 1639 Hrywoop Loud. Peaceable Estate 
Wks. 1874 V. 370 Time so contracts us, that we cannot 
dwell On all. 1663 Gernier Counsed is The reason also 
for contracting the Balcopites within the upright of a 
Colum, 1872 Yeats Growth Comme. 56 The ban whieh con- 
tracted its civilisation within fixed limits that could not be 
extended. 

+d. To abbreviate, abridge, condense; reff. to 
speak or write briefly. Obs. 

1603 Br. Barrow Confer. tlampton Crt.in Phentx 1721 1. 
139 The Sum and Substance of the Conference. .contracted 
by William Barlow. 1631 Star Chamd, Cases (Camden) 
28 My Lords, tyine heing spent I will contract myselfe. 
1653 Cromwete in Select, //art, Misc. (1793) 372 Seeing 
you sit here somewhat uneasy..I shall contract myself, 
with respect to that. 1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 121 What he 
writes of the Haggard Falcon is contracted out of Latham. 
1926 Snetvocke Voy. round World 2, | shall endeavour to 
contract my relation. 1753 Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 
104 Vou may, Sir, contract whatever you may judge proper, 
and make what Use you please of this my Letter. 

e. Gram. To shorten (a word, syllable, etc.) 
by combining or cliding some of its elements. 

1605 Camoen Kent. (1637) 74 Contracted from Ionoricus. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 99 Jehoshua, in process of time 
contracted to Jeshuah. 1751 Jounson Ritabley No. 92 ?9 
The syllables might be often contracted or dilated at 
pleasure. 1871 Rosy Lat. Gram. 1.ix. § 222 U+e and uti 
are contracted into u in some cases of substantives with u 
stems. 1884 Hanrey & ALLEN Grk. Gram. § 38 A close 
vowel before an open is seldom contracted. /éid. § 409 
note, [In Homer] verbs in -ow are contracted as in Attic. 

intr. 1884 /bid, § 37 note, The Ionic .. has uncontracted 
forms in very many cases where the Attic contracts, 

f. Pros. (see quot.) 

1884 Hapiey & ALLEN Grk. Gram, § 1080 Resolution and 
Contraction.—Many kinds of verse allow..tbe use of a long 
syllable in place of two short ones, whicb are then said to 
be contracted. i 

10. éutr. (for ref.) To become smaller in cxtent 


or volume ; to narrow, shorten, shrink. 

1641 Witkins Math, Magick 1, v. (1648) 182 Like the 
fins of a fish to contract and dilate. 2731 ARBUTHNOT 
Atiments (L.), (It) gives room to the fibres to contract. 
1860 TynnaLt Glace. 11. xxxi. 409 In passing from the solid 
to the liquid state, ice, like bismuth, contracts. 

Jig. 1764 Goins. Trav, 184 But calm, and bred in ignor- 
ance and toil, Kach wish contracting fits him to the soil. 

Contractable (kgntrektab'l), a. [f. Cox- 
TRACT v. + -ABLE.] Liable to be contracted or 
seqiyees as a disease or habit. 

Mod, Diseases contractable by contact. 

*] See also ConTRACTIBLE. 


Contractant (k/ntroktint). 
contracant (16th c.), sb. from 
tracter to CONTRACT: see -ANT. 
party. : 

1875 T. D. Woonsey /ntrod. Internat. Law 242 Trading 
vessels ofany of the contractants, under convoy. 


rare. [a. F. 
r. pple. of cor- 
A contracting 


1647 C. Harvey School of 
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+Contracta‘tion. 0s. Also 6-7 contrat-. 
[a. °. contractation (16th c.), n. of aetion from 


| contracter to ConTRract, make engagements, ctc.] 


1. Mutual dealing, bargaining, trading. 

1gss [see b}. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 65 An har- 
bour was not sufficient for his Navie and contratation. 
1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 144 In this iland of 
Mocha we had communication and contratation with the 
inhabitants. 1648 Gace [Vest {ud xii.(1655) 55 But for Con- 
tractation it is one of the richest Cities in the World. 1658 
Prius, Contractation, Contratation. 

b. Contractation - house: an exchange or 
treasury in Seville whcre contracts were made in 
connexion with the West Indian trade. 

1555 Even Decades 175 Siuile where yowre maiestic haue 
yowre house of contractation for tbose partes. [/érd. 
Pref. (Arb. 50’, A house in the citie of Siuile cauled the 
house of the contractes of India.] 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. IV. 
/udia Pref. 3, I have in the Contractation house in the citie 
of Sevill..the summe of thirtie thousand Duckets. 1896 
Raceicn Péiscov. Guiana 99, 1 doubt pot but to see in 
London a Contratation house of more receipt for Guiana, 
than there is now in Ciuill for the West indies, 1725 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 6409/1 Instances made by the Contractation- House 
and the ‘Traders of Seville. 

2. The action of eontraeting or acquiring. rare. 

1603 Ilottann Péintarch’s Mor. 909 \R.) The contractation 
and apprehension cf one and the same quality. 

Contracted (kfntrektéd , f//, a. [f. Coy- 
TIACT v. +-ED 1] 

1. Agreed upon, established by contraet. ? Ods. 

1589 Greene ‘lrcadia (Arb) 30 Our olde contracted 
amitic. 1593 SHaxs. 2 //en. VJ, 1. i, 40 Heere are the 
articles of contracted peace. 

+2. Betrothed, afanced. Os. 

5548 Hatt Chron. 197 Her new contracted husband. 
1596 Suaxs, 1 Aen. £V, WwW, ii. 17, | .. enquire me out con- 
tracted Batchelers, such as had beene ask‘d twice on the 
Banes. 1611 Cotcr., Oxuscfage, that which a contracted 
man giues to his affianced or future wife. 1624 [leywoop 
Ganatk, wt. 143 A gentleman of a noble familie riding .. 
with his contracted Lady in a chariot. 

3. Ineurred, aequired ; sec ConTRACT v. 5. 

1640-4 in Rushw. //ist. Coé#. (1692) i. 1, 18 Their long 
Contracted Honour in their Blood. 1665 GLanvite Sceps. 
See. i, 4 A self-contracted wretchedness. 

+ 4. Drawn together, collected ; combined, united. 

k Tournevr un. Poeme g Which with contracted 
cloudes did interpose. 1611 — Ath. Trag... ii, That we 
should breathe but one contracted life. 

5. Drawn into smaller compass; narrowed, 
shortened, shrunken, ete. ; see Contract v. 8, 9. 

1603 Dekker Grissid (Shaks. Soc.) 3 We.. do not throw 
On these, your pastimes, a contracted brow. 1697 DryDEN 
Virg. Georg. wt. 729 When the contracted Limbs were 
cramp'd. 1786 Ww. Given Observ. Pict. Beauty 1. 112 
Narrow contracted vallies. 18:2 Examiner'7 Dec. 782/2 
The eldest has a contracted arm, 1883 G. Lioyp £46 § 
Flow 1.274 He sat in a somewhat contracted position. 

b. fg. Condensed, eoneise. 

iso W. C[tarke] Polimanteia Rijb, Daniell, whose 
sweete refined muse, in contracted shape, were sufficient 
amongst men, etc. 1646 Sir T. Hrowne Psend. Ep. 274 
There was a.. contracted Adam in the rib, which by the 
information of a soule, was individuated into Eve. 1654 
WuttLock Zoetomia 140 How do Solomons Proverbs (for 
contracted sense) mist Seneca? 1704 Hearne Duct. List. 
(1724) I. 134 There is a strange Felicity in his Style .. he is 
Conticted and Fluent, Subtle and Clear. 1828 Jas. Mitt 
frit, {India M1. i. 26 A very contracted summary of the 
voluminous records. : . 

e. fig. Limited in extent, narrow, restricted 5 
+ having narrow sympathies, views, etc. (ods.). 

1710 Snartess. Charac. (1737) LI. 304 The contracted 
Genius..the Narrowness of at a Mind. 1765 T. Iurcu- 
tnson J/ist, Col. Afass. 1, t. 151 He was of a more catholic 
spirit .. but.. grew more contracted. 1796 Jane AUSTEN 
Pride 4 Pref. ix. (1813) 209 They were obliged to give up 
the Lakes and substitute a more contracted tonr. 1830 
D'Israzct Chas. J, U1. ii. 19 ‘The horizon of a Court is but 
a contracted sphere. 1862 Lp. Broucuam Brit. Const. iv. 
57 The attendant evils of petty, contracted ideas. . 

a. Gram.and Phonetics. Shortencd by combina- 
tion or omission of sounds or letters. 

1824 L. Munray Aug. Gram, (ed. 5) 1. 174 ‘This change 
is nothing more than a contracted preposition prefixed. 
1871 Rosy Lat. Gram, u. xxtic § 662 Apparently rrvitaé, 
disturédt, are used as contracted perfects in Lucretius. 

Contra‘ctedly, adv. [f. pree.+ -L¥ 2.] 

1. Ina eontracted or shortened manner ; coneiscly; 
by contraction ; see prec. 5. 

1611 Cotar., Serrément, closely .. contractedly, restrain- 
edly. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 104 (1810) 97 Crediton, 
contractedly Aerfon, 1653 Asuwei Fides Afost. 78 The 
same Father .. sets downe the Creed more summarily and 
contractedly. 1668 WitKins Rea/ Char. ut. v. 315 When the 
write contractedly. 176a tr. Busching’s Syst. Ceog. V1. 
258 Named U ileekaes, or more contractedly Uelsen. 1816 
G.S. Faper Orig. Pagan dol. 1. 305 A mere variation of 
Gihon, oe acar contractedly Gawn. 

+2. By eontract or ngrcement. Ods. rare. 

162a R. Hawnins Voy, S. Sea Pref.g All these things 1 
had contractedly done by tbe master, wardens, and assist- 


ants of the Trinity House. 
[f. as prec. + -NESS.] 


Contra‘ctedness. 
The state or quality of being contraeted. 
1659 H. More /menort. Sou! 226 The Contractedness of 
the Bou tn Infancy. ey Sovtn 12 Serm. Il. 195 
Brevity, or Contractedness of Speech in Prayer. 1757 
Jounstone in Pil, Trans. L. 546 The hardness and con- 
tractedness of hcr pulse. 1875 Contemp, Rev. XXVII. ats 
Their religion. .had little breadth, but was redeemed from 
mere ecclesiastical contractedness, 


CONTRACTION. 


Contractee (kg:ntreckt*). [f. Contracr + -EE.] 
A person with whom a contract is madc. 

3875 Poste Gadus m. (ed. 2) 432 The cases in which a 
contractor could bind a principal to his contractee. Férd., 
He was suable by the contractee, 

Contracter: see Conrractor. 

Contractible (kfntre-ktib'l', a. Also 7 -ablo. 
[f. L. type *contractibilis, f. contract- ppl. stein of 
contrahére; see -BLE.] Capable of contracting or 
drawing together ; contractile. 

1651 H. More in Zuthus. Triumph. (1656) 266 A spiritual 
substance .. dilatable and contractible. 1678 Cuvwortx 
futell, Syst. 1. v. 833 Which Outward Extension, is .. not 
to be Accounted Body because Penetrable, Contractahle, 
and Dilatable. 1852-9 Topp Cye/. Anat. IV. 1058/1 Their 
pce contractible power. 187a Mivart Elem. Anat, § 6 

he heart is rhythmically contractible: 

llence Contra‘ctibleness, Contra:ctibi-lity. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio', Contractitteness, capableness of 
leing contracted. ax ArsuTunor (J.\, By this con- 
tinual contractibility and dilatability by different degrees of 
heat. 1873 W. Lees Acoustics m. i. 83 The greater ex- 
pansibility or contractibility of brass than iron. 4 

Contractile (kgntrarktil, -teil), a Chiefly 
Dhys. fa. F. contractile, £. L. contract- ppl. stem 
of contrahere + -1LE: ef. ductile.) 

1, Having the property of contracting or draw- 
ing together ; opie of contraeting. 

1706 Putuuirs sed. Kersey), Contractile, a Term made 
use of by some Physicians, 10 express such Muscles, and 
other Parts of the Body as are contracted. 1793 Bepnors 
Observ. Calculus, etc. 171 The irritahle or contractile, im. 
properly called the muscular fibre. 1848 CARPENTER Anio. 
I’hys, 19 The contractile tissues, by which the movements 
of plants are produced. 1872 Huxtey Phys. it. 40 The sub- 
stance of the heart is contractile. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of contrae- 
tion ; eee. contraction. 

1725 N. Ropixson 7h, Physick 66 Those Vessels com: 
pes of Fibres that have a Contractile and Distractile 

Power. 1739 Exiz. Carter tr. Algarotti on Newton (1742 
IL. 170 Involving it in his contractile and expansive Forces. 
1836 Toon Cyt. Anat, 1. 603/1 The contractile action takes 
pitce in every direction. 1873 W. Lures Aconstics mi i. 82 

‘he cnormous contractile force of iron. ‘ 

Contractility (kpntrekti'liti), [ad. mod.F. 
contractilité, from contractile: sec prec. and -1TY.] 
The quality or property of being contractile; 
capability of contracting; chiefly in /Ay’s. as the 
eharaeteristic property of muscular tissue, ete. 

1799 Bepnors Contrit. Phys. § Med. Knowledge 535 The 
contractility of the lymphatic vessels. 1836 Tonp Cycd. 
Anat. |. 101/2 The Gat ane the pupil. 1879 Car. 
PENTER Afental Phys. 1. ii. § 30 The contractility possessed 
by the Muscles. 3 

Contracting (kfntrarktin), v2. 5d. [f. Con- 
TRACT v.+-InG 1] ‘The action of the verb Con- 
TRACT (in various senses). 

1585 Anp. Sanpys Sermr. (1841) 0 God caunot be better 
served, than if by law ye restrain this unlawful contracting. 
1637 Hrvwoop Anna § Ph. Wks, 1874 VI. 316 Many virgins 
at their contractings rather consent then speake. 1653 If. 
Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. Ixxvic 311 The contracting of a 
new league with the great King of Portugal. 1668 Hate 
Pref, Kolle's Abridgm. 5 The contracting of the Laws into 
a narrower com and method. 1692 Ray Dissol. World 
43 The contracting of the Age of tbe Postdiluvians, 

b. afirib. Relating to a contract or 2 ee 

1649 ci Tavior Gt. Exemp. wt xv. 37 The present 
miraculous graces of the holy Spirit were an earnest and tn 
the nature ofa contractipg peny. 

Contra‘cting, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2,] 

1. Entering into a contract or mutual agrecment. 

1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5822/2 The Contracting Powers in 
the said Treaty. so Green Short fist. iv. § 3. 180 In 
the event of any war between the two contracting parties, 

2. That shortens, narrows, etc. (/rans. and infr.). 

1765 Biackstone Comun. 1. 158 It is this ascending and 
contracting proportion that adds stability to any government. 
1 Sutiivan View Nat, 1. 410 The water is accumulated 
by the opposition of contracting banks. 1877 tr. Ziemssen's 
Crk. Med. XV. 482 Our present experience of genuine con- 
tracting kidney, “ J 

Contraction (kgntrackfon’. [a. F. contraction 
(i3th e. in Littré), ad. L. constraction-em, n. of 
action from con/rahéve to CoxTRAcT.) 

I. Related to Contract 2%. IJ, II. . 

1. The aetion of contracting or of establishing by 
contract; sfec. the action of contracting marriage ; 


+ also, betrothal (04s.). ‘ 

1598 Haxiouyt Voy. I. 180(R.) The mutual contraction of 
a perpetuall league and confirmation of friendship. 160a 
Snaxs. Haut. 1. iv. 46 Oh such a deed, As from the bod 
of Contraction pluckes The very soule. 1630 A. Foknson's 
Kingd. & Comma. 577 Contraction of peace and friend- 
ship, 17oa C. MatHer Afagn. Chr. w. iti. (rage) Se After 
his ‘contraction’.. unto the daughter of Mr. Wilson, he 
was married unto that gentlewoman. bean § Q. 28 
Nov. 433 The second marriage .. was probably tn 1384, 
though the fees for its (unlicensed) contraction is not 
dated until February 18, 1389. ‘ 

+b. =Contractation. Obs. 

1582 Licherietp tr. Castaneda’s Hist. E. Ind. 69 2, Th 
house appointed for the contraction of the Indias. 1588 
Parke tr. Afendoza's Hist. China 74 During the which time, 
the marchants do leaue their contractions and trafickes. 

+e. The action of contracting for (work, or 


goods to be a ines Obs. 
1599 Haxtuvt Voy. I]. 11. 316 The city of Palma, wher 
is great contraction for wines, which are laden for the W 


CONTRACTION. 


India & other places. 1691 ‘I’. H[a1.e] ice. New Lavent, 
86 Interested in the Manufactnre of Mill’d-Lead, and Con- 
traction for the same with the Officers of the Navy. 

2. The aetion of contracting or incurring (a debt). 

1825 MeCuttocn Pol. Econ, niu viii. 386 Her subsequent 
contests .. having led to the contraction of an immense 
public debt. 1884 EArt Setporne in Law Times Rep. 
8 Mar. 42/2 Anterior to the contraction of the. debt. 

3. The action of contracting, acquiring, or be- 
coming infected with (a disease, habit, ete.). 

1683 Irvon Way to Health 72 The Root of all or most 
Diseases is, first, some inward Contraction of matter, caused 
by Superfuity. 

II. Related to Contract v. III. 
+4. The action of drawing together or collecting 


(¢rans, and intr.). Obs. rare. 

1610 Heatry St. Aug. Citie of God xut. xxiv. (1620) 468 
As we men of the ayre about vs can make a contraction 
tnto our owne selues and giue it out againe in a breath. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 714 Tears are caused by a Contraction 
of the Spirits of the feat, , 

5. The action or process of contracting (¢rans. 
and zxér.), or state of being contracted ; decrease 
in length, breadth, extent, or volume; shrinking, 
shortening, narrowing. (The most usual sense.) 

1589 Nasue Greene's Arcadia (1626) Pref. 7 To vaunt the 
pride of contraction in every manuarie action : insomuch, | 
that the Pater-noster..is written in the compasse of a penny. 
1594 T. B. Le Primaud. Fr. Acad, u. 261 Feare .. 1s also 
a contraction and closing \P of the heart. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psend. Lp. 372 The act of laughter which is a 
sweet contraction of the muscles of the face. 3665 Pil. 
Trans. |. 49 Measuring the Quantity of the Expansion and 
Contraction of Liquors by Cold. 1707 Cuvios, in Hush. & 
Gard, 89 This Contraction of the Sensitive-Plant. 19749 
Smotvett Regicide 1. vii. (R.), The stern contraction of thy | 
sullen brow. 1876 Foster Phys. 11. ti. (1879) 303 The ribs 
are ratsed by the contraction of certain muscles. | 

b. Path. ‘A term for the shortening of a muscle | 
from some morbid eause ; also, a morbid shorten- | 
ing of any strueture whether accompanied or not | 


by alteration of tissue’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

387: T. Hotmes Surg. (ed. 2) V. 589 Useful in cases of 
contraction of the elbow in children. } 

+¢. = CONTRACTURE 2. Obs. 

aay Wotton Archét, (1672) ee The Contraction aloft 
shall be one fourth part of his thickness below. 

6. fig. Restriction, limitation, confinement ; di- 
minution of amount, extent, or scope. 

a3670 Rust Disc. Truth (1682) 189 It is no bondage, 
slavery or contraction, to be bound up to the eternal Laws 
of Right and Justice. 19778 Jounson Let. 3 July in Boswell, 
He..talks of making more contractions of his expense, 
1848 Mee Pol. Econ. itt. xiii. § 3 The contraction of credit, 
characteristic of a commercial crisis, 

b. Narrowness (of mind). 

1975 Miss Burnev Zarly Diary (1889) 11. 94 Perfectly 
free from any narrowness or contraction, /déd. 11. 103 Not 
from bigotry or contraction; for he is perfectly liberal 
minded. 186g Moztev Afirac, vill. 175 Their standard is 
wholly free from contraction. ae : 

+7. Abbreviation (of a writing, etc.), abridge- 
ment; condensation, conciseness. Ods. or arch. 

1655 M. Carter fon, Rediv. (1660) 89 In the next place, 
1 shall with as great contraction, lay down, etc. 1670 
Brount Law Dict. Pref., 1 have..made use of Cowel, 
Lambert, etc... yet seldom without Corrections, Contractions 
or Additions. 1725 Porg “ss, Homer (J.), The main parts 
of the poem .. no translator can prejudice but by omissions 
or contractions, 1869 Swinpurne Ls. 4 Stud. (1875) 219 
Shelley never in his life wrote a poem of that exquisite con- 
tractlon and completeness. : 

tb. quasi-concr. A reduction, an epitome. 

1697 Damrter Vay. (1698) 1. Aiv b, It isa contraction of a 
larger Map which 1] took from several stations in the Bay 
itself. 1721 Strype Eccé. Alem. 1. 1, 384 This is but a con- 
traction of the King’s mandate to the Archhishop. 

8. Gram, Phonetics, etc. The action of contract- 
tng or shortening (a word, a syllable, ete.) by 
omitting or combining some elements, or, in 
writing, by substitutingasingle symbol for a number 
of letters. | 

1706 Puttrirs (ed. Kersey)s.v., A Contraction of Syllables. | 
1730-6 LatLev (folio), Coutraction (in Grammar), the reduc- | 
tion of two vowels or syllables into one. 1793 Beppors | 
Math, Evid. 140 The universal tendency to contraction, is 
not less apparent in the Greek than in other languages. 
1897 Blackie’s Pop. Encycl. \, 4/2 Carrying abbreviation 
and conventional contraction to such an excess as to make | 
their writings unintelligible to all hut the initiated. { 

b. Pros. The substitution of a long syllable for 
two short ones in Greck and Latin verse. 

1884 Haptey & Aten Gré. Gram. § 1080 An example of 
Contraction is the substitution of a spondee for the dactyl 
in the dactylic hexameter. 

C. concr. A contracted or shortened form of a 
word, ete. in speech or writing ; an abbreviation. 
ay5s, Jounson s.v., The writing is full of contractions, 
1861 Du Cuatttu Expl, Equat. Africa App. B. (ed. 2) 475 
The Mpongwe language..abounds in contractions and com. | 
pounded words, 1867 Skrat Pref i. to P. 72. A. p. xvi, 
All expansions of contractions [have been] marked the 
use of italics, 

9. Comb. +contraction-house = ConTRActa- 
TION-HOUSE ; contraction-rule, a pattern-maker’s 
tule made slightly longer than the standard one to 


. ok ‘ . 
allow for the contraction of the casting in cooling. 
1622 Manynes Ane, Law-Merch.25 The small Quintall is 
the weight of the contraction House of the Indies, 1624 
Carr. Smttn Virginia w. 149 Those of the Contraction ) 
house were neuer able to subsist by the Mines onely. 
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Contra’ctional, ¢. [f. prec. +-aL.] Relating 
to, of the nature of, or produced by contraction. 

1877 Le Conte Zlem. Geol. (1879) 165 note, The tidal re- 
tardation is inexcess of the contractional acceleration. 1885 
Setence V. 388/1 The contractional theory here finds a 
cause for all the diminution of interior volume. 


Contra‘ctionist. [f. as prec. + -1st.] One 
who advocates contraction, esp. of the paper cur- 
reney : open to @nflationist or expansionist. 

1881 NV. Y. Nation XXXII. 160 Whether the new Se- 
cretary (of the ‘T'reasury].. would be an expansionist or 
a contractionist. 

Contractive (kfntrektiv), 2. [f. L. contract- 
ppl. stem (as above) +-1VE.] Having the property 
of contracting; producing, or tending to producc, 
contraction ; of the nature of contraction. 

1624 Barcrave Sern. 27 Wee are all borne with this con- 
tractive quality of selfe-love and interest. 1669 W. Siatrson 
dydrol, Chym. 139 Their Systole or contractive motion. 
1684 tr. Bouet's Merc, Compit. 1. 38 Violent pains .. some- 
tines pungent, by and by Contractive, or Spasmodick, 1708 

- Keine Ania. Secretion 97 Vhis Contractive or Elastick 
ower. .is not equal in all Bodies. 1718 J. CHamMBERLAYNE 
Relig. Philos. \. viii. § to The contractive Faculty of the 
Heart. 1867 Denison sf stron. without Math. 116 But this 
contractive force... is only half the other separating or 
differential force. 

Tlence + Contractively adv. =next. 

3648 T. Huu. Best §& Worst of Paul 13 Some tell us 
Jeremiah and Zachary, written contractively in the Ilebrew, 
are the same. 

+Contra‘ctly, adv. Obs. [f. Contract ffi. a. 
+-L¥2,) Contractedly, by contraction. 

1570-6 Lamuarpe Peramb, Kent (1826) 195 Maidstone, 
contractly for Medweys Towne. 1581 — “fren. t. i. (13881 
§ Fitzherbert calleth them Justicers (contractly for Jus- 
ticiars), 1622 R. Snet.pon Serve. St. Alartin’s Ep. Ded. 2 
Briefly and contractly.. to delincat the inestimable perfce- 
tions ..of Christ. 1675 Ocinv Brit, 76 The Town by the 
Vallum..contractly Caerleal and Carlisle. 

Contractor (kgntrekto1). Also 6 -our, 6-7 
-er. [a. L. contractor,n. of action from contrahtre 
to Conrract.] 

+1. One who enters into a contract or agrcement ; 
a contracting party. Ods. exc. a3 in 2. 

1548 [ALL Chron. 212 Although the Princes be named, as 
chief contractors in everie treatie and amitie conelnded. 
1870 Act 13 £liz.c. 8 § 5 Whereupon is not reserved .. to 
the Lendet, Contracter .. or Deliverer, above the Sum of 
ten Pound for the Loan. a@16g2 J. Smivu Sed. Disc. vii. 
334 These contractors with heaven. 1748 Anson Foy, un. 
IX. 99 Nor did it appear, that the Contractors had taken 
the least step to comply with their agreement. 1767 BLack- 
STONE Comm, 11, 380 That the deed be taken most strongly 
aeginst him that is the agent or contractor, and in favour 
of the other party. 

tb. Party contractor: contracting party. Obs. 

1644 Br. Maxwetn /'’rerog. Chr. ings ix. 102 The resile- 
ing of one partie contractor is not sufficient to void the 
contract, 1671 7ywe Nonconf. 208 ‘The party contracter 
doth expressly thereby engage for himsclf and his posterity, 


2. spec. One who contracts or undertakes to 
supply certain articles, or to perform any work or 
service (esp. for government or other publie body), 
at a certain price or rate; in the building and 
related trades, one who is prepared to undertake 


work by contraet. 

1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6290/3 The Contractor to begin to 
Work..70 Yards Distance from the Shoar. 1765 Avs. Nee. 
136 Mr, Cole was employed under Mr. Warrington, the 
contractor for artillery eee 1846 McCutt.ocn Ace. Brit. 
Empive (1854) U1. 65 Immense sums of money have been 
lavished upon them [Irish canals] to very little purpose, 
except the enriching of contractors. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hyglene (ed. 3) 184 The meat is supplied by con- 
tractors. A/od. Messrs. — and Co., Builders and Contractors. 

3. One who or that whieh contracts, narrows, or 
shortens ; used esf, of muscles which contract or 


draw in some part of the body. 

1682 T. Gisson Anat. (1697) 515, 1 place the internal inter- 
costals among the contracters of the breast. 1877 E. R. 
Conner Bas. Maith iv. 161 The extensor and contractor 
muscles of the same limb, 

+ b. Something that restricts or narrows. Ods. 

1628 Earte Aficrocesm. xxi. 46 Friendship is..a con- 
tracter_and taker np of our affections to some few. 1796 
Mrs. E. Parsons Afyst. Warning 1. 50 What a contractor 
of the heart is wealth ! 

Contractual (kgntrecktival), a. [ff L. cov- 
tractu-s CONTRACT + -AL: ef. mod.F. contractuel.] 
Of the natnre of a contract ; pertaining or relating 
to a contract. 

186: Maine A xc. Law 169 The contractual relation of the 
servant to his master. 1884 Sir C. S.C. Bowex in Laz 
Rep. 28 Ch. Div. 108 The case .. did not decide that con- 
tractual obligations disappeared as circumstances changed. 

Contracture (kfntre'ktitiz). fa. F. contract- 
wre (Cotgr.), or ad. L, costractiira, {. contract- 
ppl. stem of contrahére to CoxtTRAct.] 

1. Path. A condition of persistent contraction 
and rigidity in the muscles or the joints. 

1658 A. Fox tr. Wertz’ Surg, 1. iii. 9 The healing is often 
hindered, and contractures and lameness are caused, 1876 
tr. Ziemssen's Cycl, Med. X1, 382 The mode of origin of 
these hemiplegic contractures differs essentially from that 
of paralytic contractures. 1882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Contracture 


..is usually slowly developed in muscles, as a consequence of 
rheumatism, neuralgia, convulsions, in paralysis, ete. 


CONTRADICTEDNESS. 


2. Arch. The narrowing of a column towards 
its upper part. (So in Kr.] 

1664 Eveiyn tr. Preart’s Archit. 126 A Contracture and 
coinely diminution, hy workmen called the breaking of the 
Pillar. 1706 Pauiurs (ed. Kersey), Contracture, the making 
small of Pillars about the top. Hence in BaiLev, etc. 

Contra‘ctured, ///. a. [f. prec. +-ED?: ef. 
F. contracturé.) Affected by contracture. 

1890 Draituwaite Aefrosp. Aled. CI. 3 Where the joints 
are bound down by old contractured muscles. 

Contra-dance, -danse, 2 corruption of 
CountTry-DANCE: see CONTRE-DANSE. 

+Contra‘de. O#s. [ad. Pr. and It. contrada 
region, district, quarter of a town, thoroughfare, 
highway, f. L. coutva: see Country.) 7A 
thoroughfare or highway. 

1645 Lirncow Siege of Newcastle (1820) 14 Besides these 
there are other two back streets, with five or six contrades 
and a number of narrow devalling lines. 

Contradict (kyntridi-kt), v. [f. 1. contradict-, 
ppl. stem of contrddicére, in cl. 1. contra diccre, to 
speak against. CLV. contredire.] =Gainsay. 

+1. ¢rans, To speak against or in opposition to; 
to oppose in specch ; to forbid : a. a claim, action, 
purpose, ete. Obs. 

1570-6 Lamnarpe Yeramd, Kent (1826) 223 The Crosier.. 
(they of Canterbury claymed) ought to lye upon the Altar 
with them—but was contradicted by them of Rochester. 
1595 Suaks. Yoh ui. 280 Stand in his face to contradict 
his claime. 1616 Buttoxar, Contradict, to gainsay, or 
speake against. 1917 De For ffist. Ch. Scot. (1844) 7 Vhe 
said ‘Treaty and Marriage being proposed in Parlinment, 
was so openly contradicted by the Priests in general. hat, 
ete. 1954 Ricuarnson Grandison (1781) 1. 28, | will brenk- 
fast with him..to morrow morning, if le contradicts it nos. 

+b. aperson, in his proposals, proceedings, cte. : 
To oppose. 

1632 J. Haywarn tr. Bioadi’s Fromena 117 Veing not 
uscd to contradict me. 1656 rama Aefdfe, v.igt They 
--Shewed that he had nothing to doe to contradict thent, 
more then they did contradict him when he thrust Nov; 
out of the Church. 1661 Ussurer J’owver l'rtuces 1. 
52 Whosoever did detract from his Mmpire, did contradict 
God that constituted it. 

t+ ¢. gtr. ‘To speak in opposition, object fo. Obs. 

1616 RENT tr. Sarpi’s Counc. Trent (1676) 167 Where- 
unto none of the holy Fathers contradicted. 

2. frans. ‘Yo affirm the contrary of; to declare 
nntrue or erroneous; to deny eategorically: a, a 
statement. 

1g82 N. ‘T. (Rhen.) Alcfs xiii. 45 The ewes. contradicted 
those things which were said of Paul. 1611 Suans. Hind, 
7. an. ii, 24 Since what I am to say, must be bnt that 
Which contradicts my Accnsation,  16g1 Hours Leviath, 
1, xiv. 65 An Absurdity, to contradict what one maintained 
inthe Beginning. 1928 Dr For Moy. round World (1840) 
aro It went current antong the seamen that the Spanish 
doctor was an Englishman. I took care that nobody shonld 
contradict it. 1850 M«Cosn Div. Gord. ut. iti. (1874) 240 They 
contradict some of the deepest principles of our nature, Aled. 
‘The statement has been officially contradicted. 

b. To deny the words or statement of (a person). 

160g Suaxs. Jfacé, u. iii. 94 Deare Duff, I prythee contra- 
dict thy selfe, And say, it ts not so. 1651 Honnes Govt. 4 
Soc. Pref., That out of a desire they have to contradict 
others, they gainsay themselves, 1952 Jouxson Nambler 
No. 193 P 8 He certainly waits with impatience to be con- 
tradicted. 1841 Borrow Zincadt 1. viii. 1.352 Vhey..never 
failed to contradict themselves, by permitting some expres- 
sion to escape which belied their assertions, 1878 Jrvons 
Primer Pol, Econ, 8 No orditary person of sense ventures 
to contradict a chemist about chemistry or an astronomer 
about cclipses. 

absol, 19754 Cuatuam Lett. Nephew iv. 22 There is..a 
particular attention required to contradict with good man. 
ners. 1977 Suertwan Sch. Scand. ttt. i, Contradicting isn't 
the way to keep friends. 

3. ¢razsf. Of a statement, action, etc.: To be 
contrary to in effect, character, ete. ; to be directly 
opposed to; to go counter to, go against. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.), No truth can contradict any truth, 
1630 Prynne Anti-Armin. 137 Their liues. .contradict their 
Doctrine. 1672 Mitton Samson 301 Yet more there be who 
doubt his ways not just, As to his own edicts found contra- 
dicting. 1698 Norris Pract, Disc. 1V. 72 Take Care that 
your Hands do not Contradict your Tongue. 1729 But_rr 
Serm. xi. Wks. 1874 11. 135 To disappoint itself, and even 
contradict its own end, /ézd, ii. I. 25 To contradict or go 
against cool self-love. 1 Freeman Norm, Cong, (1876) 
I. App. 630 These two versions do not formally contradict 
one another. _ | 

+Contradi'ct, sd. Ods. [f. pree. vb., or ad. L, 
contradict-uint.| Prohibition, refusal; ==Contra- 
DICTION 1. 

1606 G. Wloopcocke] tr. Hist. Justine gob, If Phillip 
{notwithstanding this contradict) should offer to place this 
Image, etc. _ | ae 

Contradictable (kpntridi-ktab’l), a. [£ prec. 
vb. +-ABLE.] Capable of being contradicted. 

1866 Bacrnot Biog. Stud, (1880) 9 More contradictable by 
the lower herd, wey . 

Contradicted (kpntradiktéd), p/ a. [f. as 
prec. +-ED.} Spoken against, gainsaid, denied. 

1598 Fiori0, Contradetto, contradicted, gatnesayd., 161% 
in Corer. 1828 in WensTer. 

Contradi‘ctedness. [f. prec. +-nxEss.] The 
quality of being contradicted ; + inconsistency. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div. 236 So selfish as dishonoureth 
our profession with the brand of contradictedness, and 
partiality. 1802 Patey Net. Theol. (1804) 594 ‘The contra- 
dictedness and debility of the human faculttes. 


CONTRADICTING. 


Contradicter, vubs. f. ConTR»picror. 


Contradicting (kentridiktin), // a. [f. 
ConTRapict v. +-1xG 4%.) That contradicts ; gain- 
saying, opposing. 

1610 Be. CarteTon 9urisd. Pref., So many are found to 
write in this contradicting age, one contrary to another. 
1676 Drvpen Aurenes. Wh i 146 If contradicting Int’rests 
could be mixt. 1849 Grote Greece u. xlviii. V1. 139 note, 
As much a contradicting as an affirming witness. 

Cc iction (kgntridi-kfon). Forms: 4-5 
contradiccioun, 5 -diccion .e,-dyctyon,-dixion, 
6 -dyccyon, -diccyon, -dictioun, -dictione, 5- 
contradiction. [a. F. contradiction, -dicciun, 
-dicton (12th c. in Littré5, ad. L. contradiction-em, 
n. of action from contradicére to Conrranicr.] 

1. The action of speaking against or in oppo- 
sition to (an action, proposal, etc); gainsaying ; 
opposition. 

1382 Wyeiie Ps. liv. 10 {lv. gl, I sa3 wickidnesse and 
contradiccioun [1388 ajenseiyng] in the cite. 1485 Caxton 
Chas. Gt. 204 Al the peple of that contre. .without contra- 
dyctyon came and yelded them. 1533 Bettrnnen “roy 1. 
(1822) 20 Romulus .. come..on Ins toun, and tuke the 
samniin, with small contradictioun. 1582 N. TI. (Rhem.) 
Heb, xi. 3 ‘Thinke diligently vpon him which sustained of 
sinners such contradiction against himself. 1593 Suaks. 
Rich. 1, wa. iti, 12g. 1661 Bramnare Yust Vind. iv. 79 
The Saxon Kings in all ages bestowed Bishopricks without 
amy contradiction. 1712 Stree Spect. No, 264 p11 ‘There 
are those who pursue their own Way out of a Sourness and 
Spirit of Contradiction, 1818 Cruise Digest ied. 2) VI. 347 
"Lhis rule should be extended, in contradiction to the par- 
ticular intention of the testator, 1841 Myrrs Cath. TA. un. 
$32. 118 Jt could oily be by continual constraint and con- 
tradiction of lis impulses, ; 

2. ‘The action of contradicting or declaring to be 
untrue or erroneous; affiaminy the contrary ; asser- 
tion of the direct opposite; denial. 

1526 Milgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 173 Y° enuyous & irons 
persone inaketh sore contradiccyon & replyeth, — 1575 
Fiesine Panopl. Epist. 175 Libertie of overthwarting i 
language and unseemely contradiction. 1606 Suaks. cl ut. 
& CL u. vii. go Without contradiction I hane teard that. 
1683 D, A. rt Converse 24 Soine are so possess'd with the 
spirit of contradiction. 1794 S. Wictiams Vermont 167 Im- 
patience at contradiction. 1860 T'yspAti Glac. 1. xiv. 304 
He cites Ebel, Hugi, Agassiz..and places them in open 
contradiction to each other, 

3. A statement that contradicts or denies the 


truth or correctness of another. 

174 Warts Logfc aii § 3 vi, Truth is lost in the noise 
and tumult of rectprocal contradictions. 1818 Crvise Digest 
ied. 2) IV. 179 Almost a contradiction of what is said by 
Moor, Ad/od. It contains an official contradiction of the 
recenl rumours, 

4, A state or condition of opposition in things 
compared ; variance ; inconsistency, contrariety. 

1576 Frrminc Panopl. Fpist. 418 Trut the authoritie of 
Cicero .. is at contradiction with this barbarous opinion. 
1597 Hooker Fecl. Pol, v. Ixviii. § 6 One must needs see if 
there be any contradiction between them, 19777 Paresriny 
Matt. & Spir. (1782) I. vi. 65 The manifest contradiction 
between these two accounts .. hardly needs to be pointed 
ont. 1809-10 CoLeRripas J vend (1865) 139 Angry contume- 
lies..in contradiction with each other, 1863 Geo. Evior 
Romols« 1878) 319 The contradiction between men’s lives 
and their professed beliefs had pressed upon him, 

b. Logical inconsistency or meen muity, 

1613 J. Sackety Treat, Angels 235 Such is the omnipo- 
tence of God, that .. it can effectuate whatsoever implyeth 
not contradiction. 1690 Locke //um. Und. m. vi. § 22 
‘There appears no Contradiction that there should be such. 
1862 H. Senncer First J'riac. 1. iv. $26 Unless a real Non- 
relative or Absolute be postulated, the Relative itself Le- 
comes absolute; and so brings the argument to a contra. 
diction. 

c. Logie. One of the four kinds of Opposition 
(contradiction, contraricly, stub-contraricly, sth- 
allernalion) ; see quot. 1864. Principle (or law) 
of contradiction. the axiom that ‘a thing cannot 
be and not be at the same time’ or ‘that nothiny 
can have at the same time and at the same place 
contradictory and inconsistent qualities ’. 

1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton A/elapa. xxxviii, (1870) 11, 363 
The highest of all logical Iaws .. is what is called the prin- 
ciple of Contradiction, or more correctly the principle of 
Non-Contradiction, It is this: A thing cannot be and not 
be at the same time. 1850 M«Cosu Drv. Govt, us. i. (1874) 
278. 1864 Bowen Logic iii, 49 Here we have the well- 
known Law of Contradiction. /éyd. vi. 162 There are forr 
sorts of Opposition. The first nnd inost perfect of these is 
that of Contradiction, which exists between two  Judg- 
ments which differ from each other both tn Quantity aud 
Quality. 

5. A statement containing propositions one of 
which denies or is logically at variance with the 
other ; also a contradictory proposition. 

exqgoo Test. Love 1. (1560) 284 b/1 Understanden well 
these termes, and look no contradiction thou graunt. 1588 
Frauncr Lawiers Log. i. 2b, As thongh the naturall 
facultie of reason were an art of reasoning, which is con- 
trarie to all reason, and includeth in it selfe a manifest 
contradiction. 16a8 ‘I. Spencer Logick 175 A Contradiction 
is when the same Axiome is affirmed, and denyced. 1648 
Fansnawe Pastor Fide 186 ‘That man that utters contra- 
dictions mnust Speak one untruth, 1651 Houses Leviath. 1. 
xii, 58 Both parts of a contradiction cannot possibly be true. 
c170§ Berkecey Commpl. Bho in Fraser Life 467 Contr. 
dictions cannot be both true. 1858 Mansrt Lamplon Lect. 
ii. (ed. 4) 39 ‘The conception of the Absolute and Infinite .. 
appears encompassed with contradictions. 
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b. A statement or ied which is sclf-contra- 
dictory on the face of it: more fully a costradic- 
tion in terms. 

[1667 Mitron 7. Z. x. 799 Can he make deathless Death? 
That were to make Strange contradiction, which to God 
himself Impossible is held. 1768-74 Tucker Zt, Nat, 
(1852) II. 596 Contradictions become elegance and propriety 
of language, for a thing may be excessively moderate, vastly 
litle, monstrous pretty, wonderous common, prodigious 
natural, or_devilis godly.] 1795 T. Meek Sophistry de- 
tected 11 He grants the possibility of a revelation, but he 
is not aware that his ideas of Ianguage make it absolutely 
impossible, which is a contradiction in terms, 1856 Ferrinr 
Inst. Metaph. w. xviv 135 Why is a two-sided triangle a 
contradiction? 1862 H. ur First Princ. w iti, § 19 
A state later than the last, which is a contradiction. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 9 A virtuous tyrant is a contra- 
diction in terms. io 

6. A contradictory act, fact, or condition; an 
inconsistency. 

1614 The. Hatt Kecoll. Treat. (1617) 468 Alas, how full are 
you of contradictions to your selfel how full of contrary 
purposes! 1732 Aruutunot Audes af Diet 393 The only 
Contradiction to this is too great Heat and PPirst 1751 
Jounsonx Aanudler No. 178 ? 3 An attcrapt to make contra- 
dictions consistent. 1856 Emerson #ag. Tratts, Adrlity 
Wks, (Bohn) IL. 42 England subsists by antagonisins and 
contradictions. 3 

7. A person inade up of contradictory qualities. 
1735 Pore Hp. Lady 270 And yet, believe me, good a3 well 
as ill, Woman's at best a contradiction still. 

8. Contb., as contradiction-Irap. 

1744 Waruurton Rent, sev. Occas, Refl. 137 Me has 
catched me in his Contradiction-Trap. 

Contradi‘ctional, ¢. rare. [f. pree. +-s1.] 
Of the natnre of contradiction, contradictory. 

1641 Mitton Aeform. Wks. 1738 1. 27 We have try‘d 
already..what the boisterous and contradictional hand of a 
temporal, earthly and corporeal .. Spirituality can avail to 
the edifying of Christ's holy Church. 


Contradi‘ctionist. [f.as prec. + -1sT.] One 
who professes contradiction (e.g. to particular 
assertions or claims). 


1890 Giapstose in Gd. Words May 303/t Designating 
those who would assert the negative by the name of Contra- 


dictionists. 
Contradictious (kpntridi-kfas), a. [f. Con- 


TRADICTION: see -TIOUS.] 

+1. Characterized by contradiction, contradic- 
tory. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions iv. i. 116 This contradictions 
speech lieth rooted in vaine-glory. 1641 W. “Twissn /'ref 
Mede's Apost, Later Times 3 This opinion .. seemed very 
contradictious to diverse plaine passages of holy Scripture. 
1697 Cottier ss. Sor, Subj. iu. (1709) 132 ‘The Expec: 
tation [is] immoral, or contradictiousto the Attributesof God, 

+b. Contrary, adverse. Ofs. 

1766 Mrs. Grirritn Lett. Henry & Frances WV. 215 The 
‘Town [is] full, and Wind contradictious still. 

2. Self-coutradictory ; involving a contradiction 
in terms. arch. 

1638 Cutuncw. Relig. Prot. 1. iti. § 18.136 It being im- 
possible and contradictrous, that a man should know one 
thing to be true, and believe the contrary. 1698{R. Fer- 
Gussos] IP fee Fecles. 48 ‘Things .. perfectly contradictious 
and subversive of one another. a 1716 Sout Sera, (1717) 
V. 424 Fora Man to be envious and innocent too, is contra- 
dictious and impossible, 1848 9 Catnoun Const. U.S. Wks. 
1874 I. 152 What can be more contradictious ? 

3 Of persons or their dispositions: Inclined or 
addicted to contradict; given to cavil; disputa- 


tious, 

a 1677 Barrow Sera. (1810) I. 95 Men Pesgemely contra- 
dictious, 1709 J. Jounson Clergy. Vade AL. u. p. xxxvi, 
An instance of a Contradictious spirit. 1829 Sourury Sir 
7. More (1831) I. 102 The contradictious principle in lu- 
man nature. 1869 R. F. Burton Centr, Afr. in Frail, 
Geog. Soe. XXVX. 413 In every caravan there ts some lazy, 
loud-lunged, and contradictious fellow. ; 

Contradi‘ctiously, a/v. [f. pree. + -L¥ *.] 
In a contradictions manner or spirit ; with contra- 
diction ; contenticusly. +b. With self-contradic- 
tion, inconsistently (eés.). 

¢1630 Jackson Creed iv. u. vi, Wks. TLL. 311 Contra- 
dictiously to contest with the Spirit by which he ittercd 
these divine oracles. 1698 {R. Bescuests) Mrew Eccles. 
16 Contradictiously to what he said and did under the late 
reign. 1850 ‘I. A. ‘rotiore Jipress. Wanderer viil. 11 
So contradictiously disputations a spirit was prevalent 
1873 Miss Broventon Nancy 1. 242 ‘Do you think she 
can have wn that innch in four weeks?’ asks he, not 
contradictiously, but a little doubefully. 

Contradi‘ctiousness. [f. as prec. +-NESs.] 

+1. The state or quality of being contradictory ; 
self-contradictoriness, inconsistency. Ods. 

1664 If, More A/yst. /nig. 339 This reading .. generally 
obtains, notwithstanding its seeming harshness nn contra. 
dictiousness. 1678 Cupwortn /niel/, Syst. 1. v.653 To give 
nn account of that supposed contradictiousness in the idea 
and attributes of God. . 

2. Disposition to contradict or oppose. 

1867 Spectalor 20 July 798 ‘There was a captiousness and 
contradictionsness about Lord Cranborne’s old parliament. 
ary style, 1884 G. Auten /Arfistfa I. 228 Such is the 
natural contradictiousness and vexatious disposition of the 
British parent. 

+Contradictist. O/s. [f. Contrapicr 7. + 
-1st.] One who professes contradiction, 

1630 G. Wippowes Schysm. Purttan A yb, He is oppo- 
sitely set, a Contradictist to the Scriptures deduceable sence 
in three things. 


CONTRADICTORIOUS. 


Contradictive (kpntridi-ktiv), @. [f L. con. 
tradict- ppl. stem (as above) + -IVE.] 

1. Of contradictory guslity or tendency. 

1627-77 Fecrnam Resolves n. Ixxiii. 315 They are not 
Contradictive tothe Canon, 1641 Mitton C4. Govt, 1, iit. 
(1851) 167 The consecrating of Temples, carpets, and table- 
clothes, the railipg in of a repugnant and contradictive 
Mount Sinai in tbe Gospell. 1706 De For Fure Div. w.72 
‘This Passive Sham..The Dream of Contradictive Loyalty, 
Which makes Men suffer first, and then obey. 1840 Blachww. 
Mag. XLVII1, 280 Greek philosophy. exhibits a continual 
contradictive illusion moving before its philosophizings. 

+2. Given to contradiction ; contradictious, Ods. 

1643 E. Syumons Loy. Subjects Belicfe 82 They were of 
such contradictive spirits, that, etc. 16730. Watker Faduc, 
(1677) 71 No Nation. .(except our late contradictive wi 
that express not their joy and mirth by it [dancing]. /é¢d. 


| 295 Neither maintain an argument with contradictive 


persons, 

IIence Contradi‘ctively a/v., Contradi-ctive- 
ness. 

1829 Blackw, Mag. XXVI. 311 This. .gives a character of 
contradictiveness to the exhibition, 1842 G. S. Faner fro- 
vine, Lett, (1844) IL. 123 To write contradictively and unin- 
telligibly, 1831 — A/any Mansions (1862) 339 The very 
same claim is contradictively put forth by his Competitor, 


+Contradi‘ctless, . Oés. [see -LEss.] That 
cannot be contradicted. 


1607 Day Trav. Eng. Brd. (1881) 83 Words thunderlike, 
a contradictlesse tongue. 

Contradictor (kpntradi-ktaz). Also 7-8 -er. 
[a. L. contradictor, agent-n. from contradicére to 
Contrabict; the variant in -er is formed on the 
English verb.} One who contradicts; one who 
speaks against, opposes, or denies what is asserted, 
claimed, proposed, ete. ; a gainsayer, 

1599-1623 Mixsuru Sf. Dict., Contradezidor, a gaine- 
sayer, a Contradictor. 1612 T. Tavior Comm, Titus i, 9 
Stubborne and opposite contradictors of the truth. 1645 
Mitton Yetrack. (1851) 207 In hope to find him a contra- 
dicter of Moses, and a condemner of Iferod. 1727 Swirt 
State Irel. Wks. 1755 V. 1.161 Ifa gentleman happen 10 be 
a little more sincere .. he is sure to have a dozen contra- 
dictors. 1825 Lp. Cocksurn Mem, 228 It is easy to make 
almost any hypothesis have an appearance of soundness 
when there is no contradictor, 1889 Lp, Watson in Law 
Rep. 14 App. Cases 668 Re-trying .. the same issues which 
have bees been conclusively decided against him in a 
question with his proper contradictor, 

(£1 


+Contradictorial, a. Obs. rare—". 
contradictorieus +-Nb.) = CONTIADICTORY, 

1644 Sir E. Derinc Prof, Sacr. Bij, Such opposites to 
them, so contradictoriall, so deadly. 

Contradictorily (kpntradi-ktorili), adv. [f. 
ConTRADICTORY + -LY 2] 

1. In a way that contradicts or involves contra- 
diction ; in contradictory terms. 

1605 T. Hutten Xeas, Refusal 88 Contradictorily fight 
with the expresse oracles of scripture, 1646 Str T, Brown, 
Psend. Ep. vu. xv. 369 As for the story men deliver it 
variously..divers contradictorily, or contrarily, quite over- 
throwing the point. 1734 tr. Nollin'’s Anc, Hist. IV. vin. 
isq Having acted so contradictorily to the fundamental 
laws of Sparta. 1841 D'Isxarta Aaren. Lit. (1867) 356 
Warton certainly has hastily rnd contradictorily censured 
Heywood. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Charac, Wks. Ih. 
57 They are contradictorily described as sour, splenetic, 
and stubborn—and as mild, sweet, and sensible. 

2. Logic, With contradictory opposition. 

1678 Norwis Co//, Altsc. (1699) 302 Not contradictonily 
or privatively, but contrarily opposed to it. 1837-8 Sir W. 
Ilamuton Lagic xvii, (1266) I, 331 The case tn which the 
members of disjunction are contradictorily opposed. 


Contradi‘ctoriness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. The state or quality of being contradictory. 

€1730 A. Baxter Fang. Nat, Sond 11, 180(T.) This objec: 
tion from the contradictoriness of our dreams sounds big at 
first. 179% J. Watraxer On Gibbon Ix. (R., Confounding 
hiinself by the contradiztoriness of his own ideas, 1816 J. 
Gitcurist Philos. tym. 158 There is so much, .self-con- 
tradictoriness in what [Morne Tooke advances on verbs and 
participles. 1879 Farrar St. /'an/ 11. 590 The rpparent 
contradictoriness to human reason of divine facts. 

2. Disposition to contradict or oppose whatever 
is said; contradictiousness. 

1810 Bentuam Packing (1821) 102 Contradictoriness .. 
manifested, in terms of a certain degree of strength, towards 
some proposition or propositions, that have been advanced 
by some one else. 1872 Gro. Ettor Afiddiem. v. 75 He 
was not withont contradictoriness and rebellion even to- 
wards his own resolve, 1887 Of/ Man's Favour 1.1, iv, 8 
‘Tell folks to go one way, and, from sheer contradictoriness, 
they start gaily off in the other, 

+Contradicto‘rious, «. Ols. [f. L. contni- 
dictori-11s CONTRADICTORY +-0U8.] 

1, Opposite; = Contraky 5. 

1432-50 tr. Héeden (Rolls) 11. 179 What distaunce is be- 
twene cenit of oure hedde and a poynte contradictorious to 
hit inheuyn. 

2. =ConTRanictory. ; 

1608 T. Janrs Afol, Wyctif 20 Their Bibles authorized 
are..contrarious, and contradictorious the one vnto, thi 
other. 1649 in St. Trials, Lt.-Col, Litburne (R.A, This t 
therefore a contradictorious humour in you. 1664 H. Mon 
Myst. nig, xiv. 163 That..is the true Catholick Clurch . 
wail has. .the Laws and Usages of Christ and his Apostles, 
and nothing contradictorious therenato, : 4 

lence Contradicto-riously adv. ,contradictorily 

1647 If. More Song of Soul w. xiv, One soul in Loth dotl 
thus Philusophise, Concludes rt once contradictorionsly To 
her own self. 


CONTRADICTORY. 


- Contradictory (kmtridiktari), 2 and sd. 
(ad. L. contradictort-us, £. contradictor-em Cox- 
TRADICTOR : see -ory. Cf. F. contradictoire (14th 
c., Oresme)-J A, aj. 

1. Logic andgen. Having the quality or character 
of contradicting; denying that a thing stated is 
completely true. 

Contradictory Opposition (in Logic): the opposition be- 
tween two Contradictory Propositions, i.e. such as differ 
from each other both in quantity and quality (e.g. AZ A 
is B: Some A is not B); both of which cannot, and one of 
which must, be true. Contradictory terms: those of the 
type ‘A and not-A’: see quot, 1887 in b. y 

160s Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ii. § 3 It is almost without in- 
stance contradictorie, that euer any gouernement was dis 
astrous, that was in the hands of learned Gouernors. 1628 
T. Spencer Logick 297 The assumption in this argument 
is Contradictory to the latter part of the proposition .. In 
the like sort, the Conclusion is contradictory to the first 
pe of the proposition. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) 

V. 229 To Are an objection good, it must not only be 
a Truth, but acontradictory Truth. 1865 Trontore Belton 
Est. ix. 94 Two answers which were altogether distinct, and 
contradictory one of tbe other. 1887 Fow.ur Deduct. Logic 
79 It isa rule of practical Logic that a contradictory should 
always in disputations be used in preference to a contrary 
opposition. 

b. Logic and ge, Mutually opposed or incon- 
sistent ; that contradict or are at variance with each 
other. 

1534 More Ausw. Potsoned Bk. Wks. see Be these 
two proposicions so sore repugnant and so playn contra. 
dicto: 15999 BLunpevin Arte Logicke 1. iii. 64 Contra- 
dictorie Propositions..can neither be true nor false both at 
once; for if one be true, the other must needes be false. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1, x. 43 Deluding us into 
contradictory and inconsistent falsities. 1709 SteELE Tatler 
No. 65 px If we sit down satisfy’d with such contradictory 
Accounts. 1860 Westcott /utrod. Study Gosp. v. (ed. 5) 284 
Histories .. not contradictory but complementary. 1876 
Jevons Elem. Logic (1880) 76 A and O are contradictory 
propositions, whereas A and E are called contrary proposi 
tions, 3887 Fower Deduct. Logic 83 ‘Contradicto: 
Terms’, such as white and not-white..are terms whic 
admit of no medium, i.e. terms which are not both pre- 
dicable of the same thing, while one or other of them must 
be predicable of it. E ; 

¢. Inconsistent in itself; containing elements 
opposed to each other. 

1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) Il. viii. 213 The 
character which he left behind him was a singularly contra. 
dictory one, 3871 Morey parade (nes) 3 Contradictory 
attributes of unjust justice and loving vindictiveness. 

2. Of opposite character, tendency, or effect ; 
diametrically opposed, contrary. 

1936 Butter Anal, iii. 78 There is nothing in the human 
mind pone metory, as the logicians speak, to virtue. 1794 
Suttivan View Nat. 11, A remarkable phenomenon. .con- 
tradictory to what is generally observed of the fossils of the 
two kingdoms, 

3. Given to contradiction; contradictious. 

1891 Miss K. S, Macquoip in ///ust. Lond. News 12 Sept. 
348/1 Von Scheffel had gone downstairs in a ruffled, con- 
tradictory mood. 

4. as alr, 

31746 Eviza Heywoop Female Spect. (1748) IV. 286 Many 
SS -behave so manifestly contradictory to both. 

. 50 

1. A contradictory proposition, assertion, or prin- 
ciple; sec. in Logic: see A, 1. 

€ 1400 Test. Love u. (1560) 292/2 The contradictory that is 
necessarie needes must I leve. a 31556 CRANMER Hs, I. 15 
You shalt never be good logician, that would set together 
two contradictories: for that, the schoolmen say, God can- 
not do. 1619 R. Jones in Phenix (1708) II. 481, I lay down 
three plain Contradictorys to the words of the ‘Text, as they 
lie in order. First, The Disciples came not hither by Night. 
Secondly, He was not stole away. Thirdly, The Soldiers 
were not asleep. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 97 Contradic- 
tories, are negatiue Contraries, the one whereof denieth 
every where, or generally. 1864 Bowen Logic 163 Con- 
tradictories cannot both be true, and cannot both be false. 
1890 H. W. Warkins Bampton Lect.6 Now contraries may 
both be wrong, and of contradictories one cannot be right. 
2. The opposite, the contrary. 

3840 ArNotp in Stanley Life ¢ Corr, {x8 44) II. App. 418 
A place the very contradictory..of the hill Difficulty, and 
of the house Beautiful, and of the Land of Beulah. 3874 
Pusey Lent. Serm. 285 Since sloth is a deadly sin, it is a 
great thing that its contradictory, activity, is nature to us. 

Contradiscri‘minate, v. rare. [f. ContRa- 
I + DIscriMINATE.] ¢rass. To discriminate by 
way of opposition or contrast. 

3836-7 Sin W. Hamitton Afetaph. x. (1870) 179 By this 
distinction, act, operation, energy, are contradiscriminated 
from power, faculty, capacity, disposition, and habit. 

Contradistinct (kgntridisti‘nkt), @. [f. 
Coxtra- 1 + Distincr.] Contradistinguished ; dis- 
tinct and in contrast. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Efise. it. v. 83 You shall finde these 
and the Church contradistinct. 1688 Norris Love 1. v. 60 
My Division of Benevolence into Self-love and Charity is 
sufficiently accurate and contra-distinct. 1729 BERKELEY 

Wes. IV. 634 The latter. .also in kind contradistinct. 

b. Const. to (zezo), from. 

x6ar W, ScLaTerR Tythes (1623) 79 When we treat of 

remonies contradistinct to moralities, etc. , r659 Ham- 
MOND On Ps. cxv. 7 An inarticulate sound,-contradistinct 
from speaking. 1913 Newson Life Dr, Bull 142 The evan- 
gelical Law of Christ, as contradistinct to the Moral. 17794 
A. Gin Present Truth 1, 193 The Gospel .. strictly taken 
as contradistinct from the law. 
Vor. II. 
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Contradisti‘nctly adv., in contradistinction. 

r62zx W. Scrater 7ythes (1623) Taking it as schoolemen 
contradistinctly to Morall and eremoniall, etc. 1697 J. 
SerGeant Solid Philos, 437 He speaks of Words .. Contra- 
distinctly from the Ideas signify’d by them. 

Contradistinction (kp-ntradisti-nkfon).  [f. 
Contra- 1+ Distixcrion.] The action of contra- 
distinguishing; distinction by contrast or opposition. 

2655 FULLER Ch, Hist, vi. v. 334 Britain. .is styled Another 
World, and in this contradistinction .. acquits itself well in 
Proportion of famous writers. 1836-7 Sir W. Flami-ton 
Aleta ph. xiii. (1870) 222 One of these errors is the contra- 
distinction of perception from consciousness. 1842 W. GROVE 
Corr. Phys. Forces 76 Vhe changes .. have acquired ..a 
generic contradistinction from other materiat changes. 

b. esp. in phr. 7x contradistinction to (less 
nsually fron). 

1647 Sattmarsn Spark. Glory (1847) 173 Called Gospel- 
Ordinances..in contradistinction to the Tegal Ordinances. 
1789 Durnrorp & East Ref. I). 466 The necessity of an 
actual possession by the bankrupt, in contradistinetion to 
a constructive possession by the intervention of an agent. 
1874 IleLps Soc. Press. xxii. 342 You tend to produce a 
great capitalist in contradistinction to a number of small 
capitalists. 188% Farrar Larly Chr, 11. 484 There never 
was such a person as John the Presbyter in contradistinction 
from John the Apostle. The two were one, 

Contradistinctive (ke:ntridistinktiv’, @. 
(and sé), [f. Coytra- + Distinctive. ] 

A. adj. Characterized by contradistinction ; 
serving to contradistinguish. 

1641 Answ. Vind. Smectymnuus Pref. 11 The name of 
Bishops hath been gion appropriated (in a contra. 
distinctive sense) to Church-governors in an apparent 
superiority. 1657 S. W. Schism: Dispach’t 593 Contra-dis- 
tinctive of the Protestant faith from ours. 182g CoLERipcE 
stids Refi. (1848) 1. 285 The contra-distinctive constituent 
of humanity. : eae 

b. Expressing or marking contradistinction. sare. 

1751 Harnis J/ermes 1. v, ‘The diversity between the 
contradistinctive pronouns, and the enclitic, is not unknown 
even to the English tongue. 

B. sb. A contradistinctive word or form. 

1751 Harris Hermes 1. v, (Jodrell), The Greeks too had 
in the first person ¢uod, uot, éué for contradistinctives, and 
HOD, mot, we for encliticks. 

Hence Contradistinctively a/v. 

1817 G. S. Faaer 8 Dissert. (1845) I, 132 The two are 
evidently mentioned contradistinctively, 1853 — Downf. 
Turkey (ed. 2) 110 The name of Jew .. used contradistinc- 
tively to the name of Israelite. oe . 

Contradistinguish (kentridistiyewif, v. 
[f. Conrra- 1 + Distineursu.] trans. To dis- 
tinguish (two things, or one thing from another) 
by contrasting or opposing their differences. 

1640 Be, Haut “pisc. uu. § 1. 84 Soon after, the very 
terms were contra-distinguished, both by the substance of 
their charge, and by the property of their Titles. 1673 
Marve. Xeh. Transp. 11. 230 Whensoever those come to 
be contradistinguisbed, not inan but God is to be obey'd. 
1824 T. Jerrerson IV7it. (1830) IV. 410 We do nal know 
exactly when the common law and statute law degan to be 
contra-distinguished. 1823 CoLreripcEe A fds Reft, (1848; 1, 
165 Doctrines. .not only essential to the Christian religion, 
but..which contra-distinguish the religion as Christian, 

b. with /row, also to (now unnsual) ; + against. 

1622 Br. Hatt Serm. Wks, 1837 V. 127 The reasonable 
part of the soul. . being contradistinguished to the sensitive. 
1640 — Efisc. in. § 1. 220 He is faine to contradistinguish 
them from teaching Elders. 1656 (J. SERGEANT] tr. WAdte’s 
Peripatet. Inst. 193 Substance, as ’tis contradistinguish’t 
against Quantity. “1705 BERKELEY Commptl. Bk. Wks. IV. 
438 In revealed Theology, as contradistinguish’d from 
natural. 1856 Sir B. Bropie Psychol, ing. I. v. 187 Instinct, 
as contradistinguished to the higher faculties of the intellect. 
1876 M, Arnoip Lit. § Dogma 2 The development which 
contradistinguishes the Hellene from the barbarian. 

Hence Contradistinguished ff/. a. = ConTRa- 
pistinct; Contradisti‘nguishing vd/. sé. and 
ppt. a. 

1636 Aap. J. Witiiams Holy Taéle (1637) 103 These foure 
contradistinguished Tenets” or Positions. “2642 Sir E. 
Deninc Sf. on Relig. 21 June Div,'Two several contra- 
distinguished functions. 1817 Cotrrtocr Blog. Lit, r49 
Poetry of the highest kind may exist without metre, and 
even without the contradistinguishing objects of a poem. 
1875 Poste Gaius i. (ed. 2) 160 Gaius. . wishes us..to make 
Obligation. .and even some forms of Dominion, members of 
the contra-distinguished branch, res incorporalis. 

+Co:ntradivi-de, v. Obs. rare. [Contra- 1.] 
To place in the opposite division zo (another thing). 

1640 Br, Reyvxoips Passions v. 38 Though the sensitive 
Appetite in man be of it selfe unreasonable, and therefore 
by him [Aristotle] contradivided to the Rationall powers 
ofthe Soule. 

Contradyccyon, obs. f. ContRapiction. 

+ Contrafa:ct, v. Ols. rare. [f. med.L. con- 
trafact-, ppl. stem of gers to do against.] 
trans. To do the opposite of. 

1632 Litucow 7'vav, wv. (1682) 138 The Taorks have no Bells 


-. but they have high round Steeples, for they contrafact, 
and contradict all the Forms of Christians, 


+ Contrafarction. Oés. rare—°. [ad. L. con- 
trafaction-em, n. of action from contréfacée.] 
1670 Brount Law Dict., Contrafaction, a Counterfeiting, 
Contrafago'tto : see Conrra- 4. 
Contrafait, obs. Sc. f. CouNTERFEIT v. 
+ Contrafi‘ssure. Surg. Obs. [ContRa- 3.] 
qnot.: cf. COUNTERFISSURE. 
Lie 


See 
ue Wiseman (J.), Contusions, when great, do usually 
produce a..crack of the scull, either in the same part where 


CONTRA-INDICATE. 


the blow was inflicted, and then it is called a fissure ; or in 
the contrary part, in which case it obtains the name of 
contrafissure. 1783 Port Chirurg, Wes. (new ed.) I. 172 But 
all the antient, and many of the modern writers, speak of a 
particularkind of fracture. .and this they call a contra-fissure. 

Contraflu‘xion. A/ed. [Contra- 1] A 
congestion of a part, produced by artificial mcans, 
for therapeutical purposes, 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Les 

Contrafocal (kpntrafoukal). Afath. [Coxtra- 
2.] Having, as two eonics or conicoids, the sums 
of the squares of two corresponding axes equal : 
opposed to Coxrocax conics, ctc. in which the 
differences are equal. 

1866 Sytvester in PAt2 Trans. 760 Contrafocal ellipsoids, 
the sums of whose squared axes are the same in all three 
directions. 1868 Routn Rigid Dynamics 358 The momental 
ellipsoids of these bodies are contrafocal, 1. e. have the sum 
of the squares of any two principal diameters the same in 
each ellipsoid, 

Henec Contrafocalism, the property of being 
contrafocal. 

1866 Svivesrer in PAI. Trans. 771. 


+ Contrafront. /ortif, Obs, [ad. It. contra- 


fronte ‘the spurre or inner part of a bnlwarke? 


(Mlorio) : sec Contra- 3. Cf CoUNTERFRONT.] 

198 Barret Theor. Warres Gloss. 250 Contrafront, or 
spurre, is the inner part of the wall of a bulwarke. 

Contra-gamba: sec Costra- 4. 

+Contra-glance. O/s. [Contra- 3.] A 
reversed or reflected glance. 

1691 E. Taytor tr. Behmen’s Theos. Philos. 393 The Rain- 
bow is a reflex contra-glance of the Sun. 

Contragre‘dience. A/ai). [f. as next + 
-ENCE.] The quality of being contragredient. 

1885 Saumon //igher Ale. (ed. 4) 358. 

Contragre'dient, 2. J/ath. [f L. contra- 
against (ContRA- 1) + -gredient; cf. COGREIMENT.] 
See quot. 

oe in Pail. Trans. (XLII. 1. 543A system of 
variables is cogredicnt to another system when it is subject 
to undergo simultaneously therewith linear substitution of 
a like kind, and contragredient wher it is subject to undergo 
linear substitution simultaneously therewith but of a con- 
trary kind. 1880 Carr Syofs. Afath. 1.§ 1813. 1885 Sa.- 
MON Higher Adg. (ed. 4) 120 Similarly the ray coordinates of 
different lines for the same system of reference are cogredient, 
but the axial coordinates are transformed by the inverse 
substitution, that is, are contragredient to the former. 

Co:ntraharmo‘nical, ¢. A/ath. [ContRa- | 
Opposed or opposite to Aarmonical. 

When three numbers are in harmonical progression, then 
a@icna-bib~c. The reverse of this, viz.a:icnd-c2a—é 
is termed contra-harmonical proportion. 

1927-51 in CHamprrs Cycé. 

Here Contraharmo‘nically a/v. 

1727-51 CHampBers Cycé. s.v., Thus, ¢.g7., 3, 3, and 6, are 
numbers contra-harmonically proportional. 

Contra-hautboy: see ConTra- 4. 

+ Contrahe, v. Obs. [ad. L. contrahére (if not 
inisprints for contract).] = Contract v, 

1845 RavNoLp Syrih Mankynde 10 The womb or matrix. . 
contrahyd. /éid: 91 Thinges whose operation is to contrahe, 
constrayne, and brynge together. 1878 Banister Hist. Afan 
1. 27 Whilest the cubit is contrahed and drawne in such wise. 

ontrahent (kpntrihént), pg/.a. and sd. [ad. L. 
contrahent-em, pr. pple. of contrahére to Contract.] 


A. adj. Contracting, entering into a contract. 

1524 Hen, VIII. /xstr. in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1. App. xiii. 
26 Treaties concluded. .betwixt the Kings Fes ee them- 

erour, and the French King, as Princes contra) ents. @ 1638 
Mens Disc. Ps. cxii. 6 Wks. 1672 1. 82 One suiting with the 
one party contrahent, the other with the other. 1858 Froupz 
Hist. Eng. UI, xv. 335 Henry had found that he was not, 
after all, to be admitted as a party contrahent. 

B. sé. A contracting party. 

1524 Hen. VIII. /ustr. in Strype Feed. Afen, 1. App. xiii. 
27 Themperour, being oon of the principal contrahents in 
the said treatie. c1575 Sir J. Batrour Practicks (1754) 2 
Ane contract or obligatioun .. confirmit be the aith or side 
media of the contrahentis, 

Comtra-inci‘sion. Surg. [Contra-3.] An 
opposite or counter incision. 

1758 J.S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 160 To give the 
Surgeon a better Opportunity of making Contra-incisions. 
7bid. 179, I might have made a Contra-Incision. 

Contra-indicant (kp:ntrijindikint). AZed. 
{f. Conrra- 1+Inprcant. Cf. next.] A symptom 
which makes against a particular diagnosis, or 
is adverse to the use of a particnlar remedy or 
treatment in a disease. 

1623 Hart Arraigum. Ur, iv. 103 The contraindicant is 
the want of vigour and strength, hindering this worke. 
3684 tr. Bonet's Merc, Compit. x. 361 When other Remedies 
have been tried..and when there is no contra-indicant. 

b. ¢ransf. =COUNTER-INDICATION. ° 

1796 Burner Let, Noble Ld, Wks. VIII. 18 The malady 
was deep; it_was complicated, in the causes and in the 
symptoms, Throughout it was full of contra-indicants. 
1879 H, N. Hupson Ham(et 11 His behaviour has many 
contra-indicants. " 

Contra-indicate (kgntriindikeit), v. Aled. 
{[Conrra- 1; cf. F. contre-indiquer.] trans, To 
give indications contrary to ; said ¢sf. of symptoms 
in a disease which make against the usual treat-. 
ment, or a particular remedy. Hence Co:ntra- 
indicating f2/, a. 
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1666 Harvey Mord, Angl.(R.), Other urgent or contrain- 
dicating symptoms must be observed. 1767 Goocu Treat. 
Wounds 1. 445 The Bark, if nothing contraindicates its 
use, may prove very beneficial. 1861 T. Granam Pract, Med. 
657 Aided by a moderate use of mercury, where it is not 
contraindicated by irritabilityof the bowels. 1880 Duncan 
in Fraud, Linu, Soc. XV. 142 Their shape and position con- 
traindicate the possibility of any individual movement of 
the jaw-angles, 9 

Co:ntra-indica‘tion. Afd. [ConTRa- 1; 
in medical L. contraindicatio, ¥. contre-indication.] 
An indication or symptom which makes against 
the treatment called for by the main symptoms. 

1623 Hart Arraignin. Urines iv, 103 Contraindication is 
that which primarily and principally doth hinder that 
which was suggested by the indicant. 1732 AraUTHNOT 
Rules of Diet 282 When there are Contra-indications, that 
is when different Symptoms demand opposite Methods, 
1780 J.T. Ditton Yrav, Spain (1781) 157 In those cases 
where every other specific has its contraindication, 187s tr. 
Zremssen’s Cyct. Med, 1. 212 Hemorrhage from the bowels 
constitutes one of the contra-indications to the use of cold 
baths. 

+ Contrair, a., sb., (adv.), prep. Chiefly Se. ; 
now only dia’. Forms: 4-5 contrare, 4-7 con- 
trar, contraire, 5 contrayre, -eyre, -aier, -er, 
6-9 contrair. [a. F. contratre (11th c.):—L. con- 
frarius CONTRARY. (Orig. stressed confrai-r.)] 

A, adj. Coxrrary, opposed, opposite. 

ergs LE. Allit, P. B. 266 tpay] controeued agayn kynde 
contrare werkez, ¢1goo Kom. Kose 5414 Froward Fortune 
and contraire. 1430 Lyoc. Chron, Troy in. xxv, Tow 
Troilus was contrayre For to ascende up on loue stayre. 
1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech, 129 b, Contrar to pryde 
is humilitie. 1629 RutiuerrorD Lett, vi. (1862) 1. 50, 1 fear 
the Lord be ny contrair party. 1685-60 Staxcev //ist. 
Philos. (1701' 87/1 ‘The contrar Party was too strong for 
them. 1707 Dx. Atnot in Vulpone 21 Which ..is contrair 
tothe Fundamental Laws of this Nation. 1801 R. GALL 
Lint Quey 173 He was as contrair’s night's frae day. 

B. adsol. or sb. The opposite or CoytTRary. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 461 ‘To veng the harme and the 
contrer, At that fele folk and pautener Dyd till sympill 
folk. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pard. T. 267 lis reproef, and con- 
trair of honour, For to be halde a comun hasardour, 1556 
Lauper Dewtie of Kyngis 236 Wo be to thame that dois 
knaw Godds wourd, syne dois the contrar schaw. 1671 True 
Nonconf. 7 To obey God. rather tben man commanding the 
contraire. 

b. phr. Ay or fo the contrair: on the contrary. 
Zn the contrair: on or to the contrary. / (the) 
contrair of or te; in opposition to, in spite of. 

¢1325 £. 2. Aldit. P, B. 4 Fayre formez my3t he fynde.. 
& in be contrare, kark & combraunce huge. c 1565 Lixns- 
sav (Piiscottie) Chron. Scot, (Jam.), Schamfullie hanged.. 
notwithstanding the kingis commandement in the contrair. 
1490 Henryson Mor, Fad. 37 ‘Vhis hound of hell Deuored 
hes my Lambe..in contrair to your cry. a1587 Mary Q. 
Scots in Keith //is/. 333 (Jam.) In case he permitted thir 
lords to prevail in our contrare. 1640-1 AUrkécudbr. War- 
Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 140 He never concurred in nothing 
that concernes the publict, bot be the contrair doeth con- 
troll the parochinares proceidings, etc. 164% Act of Obli- 
vion in Neal Hist. Purit, (1733) I. 483 His Majesty.. 
promises .. never to come in the Contrair of this Statute. 
1748 Lapv J. Dovcras Stewart Let. Dk. Douglas 7 Aug. 
(1767) 3 But to tbe contrair have regretted my ill fortune. 

C. adv. Contrariwise. 

1596 Daraympze tr. Leslie’s fist, Scot. (1885) 20 This 
kynde is verie rid, with hlack spotis amang, or contrare. 

D. prep. Against, in Spposition to. 

c1g00 Lancelot 658 That is al contrare our entent, 1578 
Psat \xxvii. in Sc. Poems 16th C. U1. 110 Speikand con. 
trair thy godly Majesty. 1640-2 AYrkendby, War-Comin, 
Min, Bk. (1855) 140 Ane ordinar murmurer..contraire the 
proceidings of the Estaites, 

+Contrair, v. Obs. Also 5-6contrare. [f. 
prec.; or ad. I. contrarier (11th c. in Littré).] 
trans, To oppose, thwart. 

e1425 Wrntoun Cron, vt. xiv. 24 Thare wes na man pat 
wald contrare This Byschope in-til word or deyde. gar 
Fisuer Wes, (1876) t. 328 Saynt lames onely contrareth that 
that may be..mystaken in saynt Paule. 1s30 Paser. 149 
Some {conjunctions] betoken contraring, as neverthelesse. 
x6ar Quares Argalus & P., (1678) 71 Not able to contrair 
The will of her victorious passion. 1647 H. More roa 
Soul. ii. 1, 1f to contrair the holy tongue should be Absurd, 

+ Contrairly, adv. Ots. [f Contram a. + 
-LY2.] COoNTRARILY ; contrariwisc. 

1535 CoverpaLe 2 Chron, xx. 11 They deale contrarely 
with vs, 1591 Dicces Panton. 1, xii, Diij b, If they bee of 
contrarie shadow, worke contrarely, 15988 A. Kinc tr. 
Canisius’ Catech., Confession 3 To.. dispaire in Gode his 
mercy, as contrairly to think to get heauen without exer- 
cise in gude workes. 


Contrajerva: see CONTRAYERVA. 
Contralateral, ¢. Afed. [ConTRA- 2.] That 
is on the opposite side. 


1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Uemiplegia is usually contra- 
lateral to the affected hemisphere of the brain. 


Contra-lode (in A/iiing): see COUNTER-LODE. 

Contralto (kgntra‘ltc), sé. and a. Afus, Pi. 
ti-, -tos. Also 8 contrealt (cf. Atr2), [It.; ‘a 
counter treble in musicke’ (Florio 1598).] 

1. a. The part next above the alto, sung by the 
highest male or lowest female voice; b. a voice 
of this pitch or compass; ¢c. a singer with a con- 
tralto voice. (Now commonly restricted to the 
female voice.) 
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1730 Owen Swiny in Colman Posts. Lett, (1820) 23 Mr. 
Handel desires to have..a woman contrealt. {6¢d. 25 We 
must provide a Soprano Man and a Contrealt Woman. 

1776 Sir J. Hawnins Alist. Mus. V. 120 In 1639, Stefano 
Landi, a Roman contralto... published the first book of 
Masses for four and five voices. 1787 Ann. Reg. 206 His 
voice, which may be deemed the finest contralto in this 
country, entirely filled the abbey. 1817 Byron Befpo xxxii, 
Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, Wish'd him five fathom 
under the Rialto. 1871 M. Cotuws Afrg. & Merch. II. vii. 
atx Her voice was a mellow contralto. 1880 Hvttan in 
Grove Dict. Dfus. 1. 396/1 Even .. in flexibility, recent 
contralti have certainly equalled, perhaps surpassed, vocal- 
ists of every other class. 

2. attrib, or adj. 

1769 Barrincton in PArl. Tyans. LX. 56 The parts for the 
first and second voice were written in what the Italians 
stile the Contralto cleff. 1834 Ear: Mr. Epcecempe Afns. 


| Remin.(ed.4)54 That excellent singer. , possessed a contralto 


| voice of fine quality. 


1862 T. A. Trotrore Mariet/a II. 
xiii. 237 Its full contralto tones, 1880 Huttau in Grove 
Dict. Mus. 1. tl The contralto part is properly written on 
the stave which has C on its second line, 

Contraly: see ConTRARILY. 

Contramand, obs. f. CouNTERMAND wv. 

+Contra-mart. Ods.=CoUNTERMARQUE. 

1755 Macens /usnvances 11. 149 The aforesaid Risks 
consisting further of all Perils at Sea,. Detentions by 
Kings and Queens... Letters of Mart and Coptra- Mart. 

Contramonstrant: see CONTRA-REMONSTRANT, 

Contramure, obs. var. of COUNTERMURE v. 

Contranatural (kg:ntranetiiiral), a. Also 
7 contre-. (Conrra- 2.] Opposed to what is 
natural; contrary to nature. 

1633 T. Apams Exp. 2 Peter i.g It is contranatural_and 
execrable for a son to slay his father. r165r Hoazes Govt. 
Soc. Ep, Ded., A contre-naturall Dissolution, 1827 Harx 
Guesses (1859) 50 Their actions are supernatural, but not 
unnatural or contranatural. 1872 W.G, Waro £ss. Theism 
(1884) I. 113 His own most narrow and confra-natural 
theory [of morality}. 

+ Contrani‘tence. Ots—° [f as next: sec 
-ENcE.] Resistance to force ; reaction. 

1731 in Baitey (ed. 5). 

+Contrani‘tency. Obs. rare. [f. as next: 
sec -ENCcY.] A ‘contranitent’ quality or principle. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot, u. ii. 130 In Laughter there are 
cerlaine contranitencies. 1730-6 in Baizey (folio). 1785 in 
Jounsow (‘ reaction, a resistency against pressure '). 

+ Contrani‘tent, a. Ods. rare. [f. Conrra- 1 
+L. vitent-em struggling.] Struggling or striving 
in opposition. 

1712 ArauTunot Yohn Bull vii, His trusty cudgel; which 
by the contranitent force of two so great Powers broke short 
in his hands. pets 

+Contrani‘xion. Ods. [f. Conrra- 1+L. 
*nixton-em,n. of action from iff to strive.) A 
striving against ; exertion of opposing efforts. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot. i. ii. 119 In laughter there is 
made, by reason of the Contranixion, a certaine corrugation 
. about the angle of the eye. 

Contrantiscion (kgntrenti-fign). Astrol [f. 
ContRa- 3+ AnTiscion.] (See quots.) 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol, xvi. 92 So are there contran- 
tiscions, which we find to be of the nature ofa [J or 8. 2 
Puitiies, Contra Antiscion, the degree and Minute in the 
Ecliptick, opposite to the Axtiscion. 1819 J. Witson Dict. 
Astrol. sv. Parattels, The two former are called contra 
antiscions to the two latter, because, although their declina. 
tion is the same in number, it is different in name, one 
being north and the other south declination. 

Contra-o'ctave : sce ConTRa- 4. 
+Contrapart. 02s. [Contra- 3.] a. Oppo- 
site side; opponent. Sc. b. Aftes.= COUNTERPART. 

3596 Bere npen Cron. Scot. (1821) If. 479 Gret slauchter 
of his best capitanis: bot mair nowmer war slane of his 
contrapart. 1660 Inceto Bentiv. & Ur. (1682) Hh ja, 
Contrapart is taken in a Musical Sense. 

+Contrapleid. Sc. Ods. [f. ContRa- 1 or 3 
+ pleid, PLeA.] A counter-plea, objection. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (ee) I. 11 But contrapleid, 
thairto gif his consent. /bid. 11. 690 At his plesour, but 
contrapleid or pley, The barouis all so did him than obey. 

Contraplex (kp ntripleks), a. [f L. contra 
adv. + -pler -fold, as in simplex, duplex, ctc.] 
Telegr. Waving two currents or messages passing 
in opposite directions at the same time. 

1899 Prescotr Sf. phe es 346 The terms contraplex 
and diflex are here applied as specific names for desig- 
nating clearly the way in which the particular simultaneous 
double transmission. .is effected. 

Co:ntrapoint, var. of CoUNTERPOINT, 

1717 L. Howet Desiderius (ed. 3) 176 By the second and 
third, wbich are Humility and Patience, you will perform 
Contrapoint; for Humility and Patience are contrary to 
Man’s Will. . 

Contrapone (ktrapéwn), wv. [ad. L. contra- 
ponére to place against or opposite.] Logic. To 
convert by contraposition. 

1864 Bowen Logic vi. 159 Logicians seem to have over- 
looked the fact that E can be contraponed into I. férd, 
vii. 212 The last..example, which is now the Afodus Tollens, 
becomes the following, if we contrapone the Sumption. 


Contra-posau‘ne: sce CoNTRA- 4. 

Contrapo'se, v. [f. L. contrapénére, with 
snbstitntion of -fose for -fone: see Compose, RE- 
POSE.] /raus. To set in opposition, or over against 
each other. Ilence Contraposed f7/. a. 


CONTRAPTION. 


1617 SatKeLp 7reat. Paradise 235 (L.) We may mani- 
festly see contraposed death and life. 1620 SHetron Quix. 
If]. xxix. 204 The Equinoctial Line, which divides and cuts 
the two contrapos'd Poles in equal Distance. 

2. Logic. = CONTRAPONE, 

+Contrapo'site. Ods. [ad. L. contrapositum, 
repr. Gr. dyrieroy.] p/.=L. contrapostta; Things 
set in antithesis to each other. 

1610 Huatey St, Aug. Citie of God xt. xviii. (1620) 401 
Antitheta, called in Latin, ofposites..some more expressly 
call them Contra-posites. ls 

Contraposition (kp:ntrapézifan). [ad. L. con- 
traposition-em (Boethins), n. ofaction from contra- 
ponére to CONTRAPONE,] 

1. A placing over against; antithesis, opposition, 
contrast. Phr. Js confraposttion to (or with). 

1881 J. Bert Haddon's Answ. Osor. 332 A figure called 
contraposilion betwixt the decrees of God and tbe Popes, 
1642 Potter On Nuinb. 666, 91(T.) To sbew how exact and 
exquisite an antithesis and contraposition there is between 
the apostles and cardinals, 1731 H/ist. Litteraria 1. 150 
"Tis called the new Covenant, in Contraposition to that 
which our first Parents violated, 1846 Grote Greece (1862) 
IL. vi, 133 Placed in contrapositiop with the Spartan on one 
side, and with the Helot op tbe other. 1852 Fraser's Mag. 
XLVI. 219 He lauds, in contraposition to this single man, 
tbe greatness of Rome. » 2 . 

2, Logtc. A mode of conversion in which froma 

iven proposition we infer another proposition 

aving the contradictory of the original predicate 
for its subject; thus ‘All S is P’ by contraposi- 
tion gives ‘ All not-P is not-S ’ or ‘No not-P is S*. 
(Sometimes also called Conversion by Negation.) 
Applied also to a similar conversion of the antece- 
dent and conseqnent of a hypothetical propositton, 

The definition varies with logicians according to tbe form 
in which they state the contrapositive proposition. The 
quality of the proposition is changed in the one form, and 
remains unchanged in the other. With Boethius and the 
earlier logicians the puality remained uncbanged. Cf. Boeth, 
De Syll. Cat. Wks. ed. Migne) 804 Est enim per contra- 
positionem conversio, ut si dicas omnis homo animal est, 
omne non animal non homo est. 

1551 I, Witson Logrke 21 A conuersion by contraposition 
is when the former part of the sentence is turned into the 
last rehearsed part, and the last rehearsed part turned into 
the former part of the sentence, both the propositions being 
uniuersall, and _affirmatiue, sauing that in the second pro- 

ition there be certaine Degatiues enterlaced. 1630 Br. 

V. Beortt in Usher's Lett, (1686) 440 A false and absurd 
Contraposition. 1788 Reiw Aristotle's Log. iv. § 3 Con 
verting the major by contraposition. 1845 Watery Logic 
(1872) 36. 1869 Fowter Ded. Logic (ed. 3) 78 The O propo- 
sition, when permuted from ‘Some X is not Y’ into ‘Some 
X is not-Y’, may of course be converted into ‘Some not-¥ 
is X*. This combination of permutation and conversion is 
.. styled ‘Conversion by Contra-Position or Negation’. 
ra T. M. Linpsay tr. Uederweg’s Logic 319 No conclusion 
follows by Contraposition from the particular affirmative 
judgment, 

Contrapositive (kg:ntripgzitiv), @. and sd. 
[f. L. contraposit-, ppl. stem of contrapondre (see 
prec.) + aie 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or produced by contra- 
position. 

1870 Jevons Elem. Logic (1880) 84 We may also prove the 
truth of the contrapositive proposition in this way. 6rd. 
85 Contrapositive conversion cannot be applied to the par- ; 
ticular propositions I and O at all. a 

B. sé. Anything characterized by contraposition. ‘ 
In Logic, a contrapositive proposition, 

1870 Jrvons Elem. Logic (1880) 302 Convert and show that 
the result is the contrapositive of the original. 1884 — Sti. 
Deduct, Logic 43 The contrapositive of the proposition ‘all 
birds are bipeds’ will be ‘all that are not bipeds are not 
birds’, 1876 Kennepy tr. Renfeanx' Kinem. Machinery 
181 The bydtacne press forms the contra-positive of .. the 
pulley-tackle, the pressure-organ water in the one being re 
placed by the tension-organ rope in tbe other, 


+ Contra-propo‘sal. Oés. [Contra-3.] A 
counter-proposal. 

1660 Incrio Senin, & Ur, (1682) t. 117, I perceive also 
the meliority of my choice above all thy Contra-proposals. 

Co:ntraprove'ctant, A/ati. [Contra- 3+ 
Provectant.] Applied by Prof. Cayley to a co- 
variant regarded as generated by operating on any 
covariant with a contraprovector. 

1858 Cavtey 4th Afem., on Quantics in Phil. Trans, 

Co:ntraprove’ctor. Afath, [Coxtra- 3 + 
Provecror.j A term applied by Cayley to the 
operator obtained by replacing the facients by 
symbols of partial differentiation in any contra 
variant. 1858 Cavtey (as above). 

Contraption (kfntre’pfen). dial, and co/log. 
[A popular formation, app. from contrive (or its 
variant contreve): cf. conceive, conception; some 
vague association with ‘raf may have entered in. 
A contrivance, a device (with suggestion of in- 
genuity rather than effectivencss). 

1847 [lattiwett, Contraption, contrivance. West. 1 
Type of the Times (Ohio) 1 Feb., If the author had ni 
attempted to supplant the {ordinary] Phonography. . by hi! 
own quirks and contraptions ., he would have made a very 
useful book. 2863 W. Barnes Gloss. Dorset Dialect, Con 
traption, acontrivance. 1883 in Hampshire Gloss (E.D. S.). 
1888 in Etwortny $3. Somerset Word-bk. 1890 Temple 
Bar Mag. July 355 Saltpetre and sulphur, and the contrap 
tions necessary for catherine wheels and rockets. 


CONTRAPUGNANT. 


+Contrapu‘gnant, « Obs. rare—'. — [f. 
Contra- 1+L. puguant-, pr. pple. of pugudre to 
fight.] Fighting against ; of hostile action. 

1654 CHARLETON Physiol. 379 There being a great Diver- 
sity of Venoms, some must be Contrapugnant to others. 

Contrapunct [L. pzenct-um point], var. of 
Counterpoint (Af2s.). 

1694 W. Hotner Harmony (1731) 53 In all Contrapunct 
chiefly, but indeed in all kinds of Composition, 

Contrapuntal (kentrapental), @ ([f. It 
contrapunto (Florio), now contrappunto counter- 
point (also backstitch in sewing), f. con¢ra against 
+ punto point ; see COUNTERPOINT.] 

1. Of the nature of counterpoint; according to 
the rules of counterpoint. 

1845 E. Hoimes J/ozart 6 His style of composition is 
described as having been contrapuntal and solid. 1875 
Ousetey Jfus, Forme i. a The Harmonic and Contrapuntal 
treatment of such melodies. 

2. Of or pertaining to connterpoint. 

1865 Huivan Transit. Period Alus. 243 He had no doubt 
many equals in contrapuntal skill. 1880 H. H. Statuam 
in Fortx. Rev. 69 When contrapuntal science was so much 
valued. ‘ 

Contrapuntally (kputripyntali), adv. [f. 
prec. +-Ly#.] In a contrapuntal manner. 


1875 Ousetey Mus. Form vy. 39 It will then modulate | 


contrapuntally, 4 Re - 

Contrapuntist (kpntrapentist). [ad. It. con- 
tra( p)puntista, f. contra p)punto: see prec. and 
-Ist.] One skilled in the theory or practice of 
counterpoint. 

1776 Sir J. Hawnins //ist, Mus, 1V.11.3. 260 Anselmo da 
Parma and other contrapuntists. 1865 Pall AJadl G.14 Oct. 
10 Beethoven's deficiencies as a contrapuntist prevented his 
success as a writer of choral music. 1869 OuseLry Counterp. 
iv. 19 Zarlino, Fux, and other old contrapuntists, 

Contrar(e, variant of Contra. 

Co:ntra-ra‘tional, «. [f. Corrra- 2+ L. 
vation- reason: cf. rational.] Opposed to reason. 

188: A. M. Fairpairn Stud. Life Christ ii. 33 The narra- 
tives need not be rejected as contra-rational. 

Contrareant, obs. form of ConTRARIANT. 

Co:ntra-reflexure, [f Conrra- 1 + RE- 
FLEXURE.] Cnrvatnre in an opposite direction. 
(Perh, an error for contrary flexure: see CONTRARY 
a. 5d.) 

1816 Edin. Rev, XXVI11.96 Considering points of contra- 
reflexure in curves. i 

Contra-regula‘rity. [ConTra- 2.] Con- 
trariety to rule; a thing directly opposed to 
rule. 

1689 Norris Cold. Afisc. (1699) 301 "Tis not so properly an 
Irregularity, as a contra-regularity. ; 

Co:ntra-rela‘ted, A//.@ Dynamics. [Coy- 
TRA- 3.) (See quots.) 

1866 Syivester in PAil, Trans. 771 Contrarelated solid 
bodies, whose kinematical exponents are contrafocal ellip- 
soids. 1868 Rouvtn Rigid Dynamics 358 The momental 
ellipsoids of these bodies are contrafocal..The bodies tbem- 
selves are said to be contrarelated. 

Co:ntra-remonstrance. [Conrra- 3.] A 
remonstrance drawn up in reply to a previous 
one. 

1674 Hickman Quinguart. Hist. (ed. 2) 96 Of this Re- 
monstrance..at length a aed was got, and a Contra- 
remonstrance made. 1826 C. Butter Life Grotius v. 89 
The Gomarists opposed to it a Contra- Remonstrance. 

Hence Co:ntra-remo-nstrancer =next. 

1618 Barnevelt’s Apot. E, The dissensions growing be- 
iwixt the Remonstrancers, and Contra-remonstrancers. 

Contra-remonstrant. [f. as prec. + RE 
MONSTRANT.] One who remonstrates in answer or 
opposition to a remonstrance; sfec. in pi. (as 
proper name) those who put forth or joined in the 
contra-remonstrance against the remonstrance of 
the Arminians prior to the Synod of Dort. 

1618 Hates Gold. Rem. 1. (1673) 177 They did the synod 
wrong to make this distinction of contra-remonstrants and 
remonstrants. 1674 HicKMAN piaawart. fist, (ed. 2) 25 
Let the Contra-Remonstrants be accounted as egregious 
Calumniators, as the Remonstrants are found to be. 1826 
C. Butter Liye Grotius v.go This was favourable to the 


Arminians; but it increased the violence of the Contras 
Remonstrants. 


b. aftrib. or as adj. 

1674 HICKMAN Ca uert. Hist, (ed. 2) 2 Whether the Re- 
monstrant or Contra-Remonstrant opinions be most agree- 
able. 1736 Cuannter /fist. Persec. 334 He declared himself 
openly for the Contra-remonstrant party. 

+Co:ntra-re‘plicant. Os. [Contra- 3.] 
One who makes a rejoinder to a reply. 

¢ 1642 (¢itZc) The Contra-Replicant his Complaint to His 
Maiestie. “ 

+Contra‘riance. Ots. rare. [a. OF. contra- 
riance, {. med.L. contrdriantem CONTRARIANT ; see 
-ANCE.] Contrary or adverse action ; also=next. 

e450 Mirour Saluacioun 4404 There bes freendship and 
luf with out contrariaunce. ¢1470 Harninc Chron. xevin. 
xii.7 Who [wanteth witte] is always desolate Of all good 
rule .. And euer enfect by his contrariaunce. 

+ Contrariancy. 0és. rare. [f. as prec.: see 
-ANCY.] Contrary or adverse qnality ; contrariety. 

.@ 1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 105 It hath no inward posi- 
tive repugnancy or contrariancy. r8r2-ag CoLeRipce Zit, 
Rem. UE. 117 Its contrariancy and enmity to Christ. 
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Contrariant (kgntréeriant), ps/e., a. and sé. 
Also 4-6 contrariaunt, 6 -yaunte, 7 contra- 
reant, 7-9 contrarient. [a. OF. contrariant, 
-ent (Godef.}, ad. med.L. contrartantem, pr. pple. 
of contrdridre to oppose, f. L. contrdrius Cox- 
TRARY ; sec -ANT.] 

+A. pple. Acting contrary to, opposing. Oés. 

e€x400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 276b/1 New doings contrari- 


aunts such olde, often causen diseases. /did. u, (R.), Is not 
euery thing good that is contrariant and distroieng yuel? 


1. Opposed, repugnant, contrary /o. 

130 Rastett BA. Pergad?., iii, Be all contraryaunte to 
not beyng. 1533-4 dct 25 //en. V/T1, c.14 Lawes. .repug- 
nant, or contrariant to the..statutes of this realme. 1647 
Jer. Taytor £76, Proph. xx. 252 Doctrines ..such as are 
contrariant to Faith. 1747 Carte //ist. ding, 1. 353 A mes- 
sage so contrariant to his views and wishes. 1842 H. E. 
Mannine Sermz. (1848) 1. v. 64 Other lawful affections are 
not contrarian! to this, but contained in it. 

2. Mutnally opposed or antagonistic. 

1560 A, L. tr. Cadzin's Foure Serm, Songe Ezech. (1574) 
iii, These two things are not contrariant. 1640 HoweE.t 
Dodona's Gr.(1649) 17 Being principles it is no wonder that 
they are so contrareant. 1726 Ayuirre Parere. 255 The 
very Depositions of Witnesses .. being false, various, con- 
trariant, etc. 31748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) VI. 347 
The satisfaction we should otherwise take in contrariant 
overtures, 1874 SrEBoum Protest. Revol. (1887) 21 Classes 
so contrarient as the feudal lords, the townspeople, and the 
peasantry, 

+ 3. Opposed to one’s wishes or well-being ; un- 
favourable, prejudicial ; adverse ;= ConTRARY a. 4. 

1548 Hatt Chron. 117 The ayre of Paris, was somewhat 
contrariaunt to his pure complexion. /ééd. (1809) 287 The 
wynde so contrariant that she was fain to take land again. 
1649 Jer. Tavtor Gf. Axemp. 1.1.3 The contrariant de- 
signes of malice. 

+ 4. Opposite in direction. Obs. rare. 

1644 Butwer Chiron. 136 If the gainsaying Hand should 
have a contrarient motion, 

C. sé. One who or that which is opposed in 
purpose or nature; a contrary. 

1657 Burton's Diary (1828) 11.4 Which did strongly build 
up the faith of the Contrariants, 1839 Battey Festus 
(1848) 32/1 All dark things brightened all contrariants hlent. 
1880 T. FE. Wess Gocthe's faust 64 And with strange 
recipes compounded contrariants in lus crucible. 

b. spec. in Eng. dist. A name heretofore given 
to the Barons that took part with Thomas Earl of 
Lancaster, against K. Edward IJ’ (Phillips 1706). 

1727-51 Cnamsers Cycé. s.v. Rotudus, It was not thought 
fit, in respect of their power, to call them rebels or traitors, 
hut only contrarients. [1867 Hares in Percy Folto 1. 5 
The theory that Robin Hood was. .one of the Contrariantes 
(the Lancastrians) of Edward II's time.] 

Contra‘riantly, adv. [f. prec.+-1y¥2.] In 
a contrartant manner ; in direct oppositton, 

1796 CoLenipcEe Poems, Pref. Fire, Famine, ete, Differ- 
ing then so widely, and almost contrariantly. 

+ Contra‘riate, v. Obs. rare—". [f. contrdridt- 
ppl. stem of med.L. contravidre; see CONTRARIANT.] 
trans. To act in opposition to, perversely oppose. 

1656 Artif. Handsom. 53 We should contest against God, 
and contrariate his providentiall will. 

+ Contraria'tion. Os. rare—. 
see -ATION.J Opposition, contradiction. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. ? 293 Contrariation in their vain 
and ridiculous Comments. 

Contrarie, obs. form of ConTRARY. 

Contrariende, -eng, obs. ff. ConTRARYING. 

Contrarient, variant of ConTRARIANT. 

Contraries, plural of Contrary sé. 

Contrariety (kpntrarcicti). Forms: 4 con- 
trariete, 4-5 contrarite, -yte, 5-6 contraryete, 
5-7 -ietie, 6 -yetye, 6-7 contrarity, 7 -itie, 6- 
contrariety. [a. OF. contrarieté, -eteit, ad. late 
L. contrarietatem, n. of quality f. contrarius Con- 
TRARY; see -TY.] 

1. Opposition of one thing to another in nature, 
quality, or action; diametrical difference, repug- 
nancy, contrariness, 

21380 in Ket, Ant, 11. 52 Distaunce of contrarite is be- 
twene fleyshly pley and the ernestful dedis of Crist. ¢ 3386 
Cuaucer Pars, T. P 1003 Per ioye hap no contrariete of wo. 
¢1449 Pecock Repr. 455 ‘The lawes conteynen in hem con- 
trarite to the comoun lawe of God. 1563 Hytt ArfGarden.1. 
xiv. (1608) 37 The naturall contraritie of the ash and the snake 
or adder, 1651 StanLey Poems ror The black and white 
here kindly do agree Graced by each others contrariety. 
1739 J. Trappe Right. over-much (758) 4 Its contrariety to 
sound reason. 1780 Jounson Rawibler No. 23 P11 A ship 
. dashed by the waves from every quarter, but held upright 
by the contrariety of the assailants. 1838-9 Hattam His¢, 
Let. U1. a. iii. § 10. 8 Contrariety is necessary for the decay 
and reproduction of nature. 1866 Geo. Eniot F, Holt III. 
xliii. 13a With an odd contrariety to her former niceties she 
liked his rough attire, 

b. An instance of such opposition ; an antagon- 
istic action or fact; A/. contraries. 

1449 Pecock Kepr. u. xvi. 242 In the sterris..weren noon 
contrarietees. 1524 Wotsey in Fiddes Life u. (1726) 72 
After long altercations and sundrie contrarietys. 163: W. 
Sa.tonstat Picture Log. (1635) F viij b, A Country Dame 
is a contrariety to finenesse, for she loves plainnesse. x692 
Ray Dissol. World un. v. (1732) 342 If there were no such 
Contrarieties and fights..among tbem. 1719 De For 
Crusoe (x840) II, x. 225, I had the particular pleasure, 
speaking by contrarieties, to see the ship set sail without me. 


[f precs; 


CONTRARIOSITY. 


1852 Disraets Afem. Ld. Bentinck 2 He had overcome 
many contrarieties and prejudices. 

2. Opposition between things of the same class 
or parts of the same thing; disagreement, dis- 
cordance, discrepancy, inconststency. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 270/3 Seynt Theoderyck sayth 
that he was flayn and it is redde in many bookes that he 
was byheded only and this contraryete may be assoylled in 
this manere. 1583 Stusses Anal. Abus. u. 57 The con- 
traricty that euer hath beene in all ages amongst the veric 
doctors and maisters themselues, 1644 Mitton Drvorce 
Wks. 1738 1. 291 That in the words of our Saviour there 
can be no contrariety. 1762 Gotposa. City WW. xv, Strange 
contrariety of conduct ! they pily, and they eat the objects 
of their compassion! 1897 C. Grikie Christ xxxviii. (1879) 
445 When there is such contrariety of opinion. 

b. An instance of this; a discrepancy. 

1532 Tuyxne Ded. Chaucer's Wks., The contrarieties.. 
founde by the collacion of the one [edition] with the other. 
15g Saks. 1 //en. VY, un. iii. 59 He will be here, and yet 
he is not here: How can these contrarictics agree? 1765 
Brackstoxe Come. 1, 30 The little contrarieties, which 
the practice of many centuries will necessarily create in 
any hunian system. 1854-6 C. Patmore A nged tn /1o. 1. 
iv, Above All other contrarieties Is labour contrary to love. 

3. Opposition to ones purpose or advantage } 
unfavourable character ; hence (with @ and f/.) an 
adversity, affliction, mishap, disadvantage. 

exrgjotr, 7. a Aempis’ Jonit. iii, Al our pes..is raber to 
be sette in meke suffryng pan in not feling contrarietes. 
1494 Fapyan Chron. vit. 373 And to this fyll an other con- 
traryte to y* Cristen. 1620-55 I. Jonrs Stone feng (1725) 
3 To shelter them from Contraricty of Seasons. 1642 Sir ‘T. 
Browne Aedie. Aled, 38 The tempests and contrarieties of 
winds. 1847 /d/ustr. Lond, News 28 Aug. 139/3 The season 
has been financially... triumphant, despite of many unfor- 
tunate contrarieties. er 

4. Opposite direction or position. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 424 [It] is rather a contrariety 
of motion. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 72 Contrariety of 
Motions, which were requisite in the old Hypothesis. 

5. Logic. Contrary opposition: see ConTRaRy a. 6. 

1553 I. Witson Aket. 106b, Contrarietie is when our 
talke standeth hy contrarie wordes or sentences 1ogether. 
1628 ‘T. Spuxcer Sogick 88 Contrarietie is a difference 
according to the forme. 1788 Rrip stristotle’s Log. i. § 3 
The opposition of terms are relative, privative, of con- 
trariety and of contradiction. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamu.ton 
Logic xvii. (1866) I. 331 A disjunctive syllogism with 
characters opposed in contrariety. 

Contrarily (kgntrarili), adv. [f Contrary a. 
+-L¥ 2, As to pronunciation, see ConTRARIWISE.] 

1. In a contrary manncr, in direct opposition ; to 
the contrary, contrariwise. 

[e1485 Digdy ALyst, (1882) Lote Ho sey contraly, I cast 
heym In cares cold.]_ 1570 B. Gooce Pop. Ningd. 11, (1880) 
23 And makes of euery Devill God, contrarily to seeme. 
x65x Baxter /nf. Haft. 157 He thinks it crept in among 
other corruptions: I think contrarily. 1678 CupwontK 
/ateil, Syst. 218 As if there were two Gods, contrarily 
minded to one another. 1779-81 Jounson £./7., Thomson, 
Why the dedications are .. contrarily to custom, left out. 
1875 F. Hatin WV, ¥, Nation xxi. 339/2 Will any one who 
recollects his oratory testify contrarily ? 

2. On the other hand, on the contrary, conversely. 

¢1840 Boorpe oke for fo Lerne Aiva, And contraryly 
euyll and corrupt ayers doth infecte the blode. 1624 
lleywoon Gunark. To Rdr., Illustrated for their Vertues 

..or contrarily branded for their Vices. 1699 Damrier 
Voy. I1. i. viil. gt Contrarily such Coasts as are least sup- 

lied with Rivers or Lakes have the weakest Tides. 1860 

uskIn Mod. Paint. V. 293 Whom the Venetians, we 
saw, despised, whom, contrarily, Turner loved. 

3. In the contrary way; vice versd. 

31656 Rinctev Pract. Physick 55 A how Liver, a cold 
Brain. .and so contrarily, 

| Per contrarily nonce-wd.) : see Pre Contra. 

1687 in Magd, Coll..« Yas, If (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 197 You 
have per contrarily refus’d. 4 

Contrariness (kg'ntrarinés ; in sense 2 co//oz. 
kgntréorinés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. The state or condition of being contrary; 
opposed nature, opposition. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. i. (1495) 294 Con- 
trarynesse of the qualytees. xgxx CoLer Seri, Conform. 
§ Ref. in Phenix (1708) 11.7 The contrariness of our own 
evil life which is contrary both to God and Christ. 7 

2. Self-willed opposttion, perverseness, perversity ; 
== CONTRARIOUSN ESS, 

1642 Rocers Naaman ror Eminently (for slinesse and 
contrarinesse) in resisting the worke of conversion. 1878 
Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P, xxix. 242 The very sympathy 
they long for, by a strange contrariness of nature, they 
throw back on their rien as an, haa 1880 Acadenty 
14 Aug. 114/1 Mr. Arnold, indeed, is an Englishman guand 
méme, and somebody might very well devise an oxymoron 
..to express his ‘contrariness’, 188 Mrs, Rinpewt Pr, 
Wales's Garden-Party 135 Humouring his contrariness. 


+Contrario‘sity. 0s. Forms: 4-5 con- 
trariouste, 4-6 -tie, 5 contrariosetee, -ite, 6 
-itie, -itye. [a. AF. contrariousete (charter of 
Edw. III in 1372), ad. med.L. contrdridsitdtem, 
n. of quality f. contrdriésus CONTRARIOUS; see 
-Ty. Subseq. assimilated to L. form.] Contrary 
or antagonistic quality; opposition, antagonism ; 
contrariety. 

@1340 Hampore Psalter xxxvi. 4a Pai are not hurt in pe 
contrariouste of be warld. 1413 Lyos. Pilger. Sowle wv. xxv. 
(1483) 71 He fyndeth dyuersite and contrariosite, as hete and 
cold, axgoo Orel. Sap.in Anglia X. 140 Whosoeuer in pis 
manere contrariosetee ouere-comep himselfe. 1540 Acéf 3a 
Hen. VIII, c. 36 § 1 Ambiguitye, doubt or contrariositye 
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CONTRARIOUS. 


of opinion, [17x St. German's Doctor § Stud, 138 For 
avoiding of which contrariosity, the Law will suffer no 
more writs to go forth.] _ 

b. in p/. Adversities. 

¢rqag tr. 7. a Kempis’ Consol, ui, xiii, Haunted in 
diuerse temptacions and preued in many contrarioustes. 
Contrarious (kfgntrérias), a. Now rare. 
Forms ; 3- contrarious ; also 4-5 -iose, 4-6 -ius, 
-yus, -iouse, § -yows, 5-6 -yous. [a. OF. con- 
trarios, -ous, -us, -eus, ad, med.L. contrariisus, 
f. contrdérius CONTRARY ; see -oUS.] 

+1. Of opposed character or tendency; contrary 


or is tae (fo, rarely front). Obs. 

¢1340 HAMPOLE Prose Tr. (1866) 20 Bodely wyrkyngis .. 
contrarious to the spirite in gostely wyrkynge. 1401 Pol. 
Poems (1859) 11. 91 And frely forgith sentences contrarious 
to oure feith. 1534 More On the Passion Introd. Wks. 
1271/r It should not haue left any place..for anye con- 
trarious appetite or affeccion to enter. 1548 Unact, etc. 
Frasm. Par. Luke 1g0 a, Contrarious from. 1656 San- 
DERSON Sermt, (1689) 313 What can be imagined more con- 
trarious to true Christian liberty. 

2. Mutually opposed, antagonistic; sclf-contra- 
dictory, inconsistent. ? Ods. 

1340 Hampore /’r. Conse. 1591 Yhit has be world..Ma 
other contrarius maneres, 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 64 Moche wyne & sapience may not accorde, for 
they be in maner contrarious. a 31542 Wyatt Poems (title), 
Description of the contrarious passions in a lover. 1632 
Litucow Trav. x, (1682) 479 Nine contrarious Tides : each 
Tide over-thwarting another. 1644 Mitton Drverce Wks. 
1738 1. 200 The righteous and all-wise Judgments and 
Statutes of God .. are not variable and contrarious, 1792 
DD. Luovn Voy. Life 21 Jarring sentiments, contrarious 
views. 1834 Sin H. Tavior Artevelde uw. ut. ii. (1849) 186 
How diverse, how contrarious is man ! : 

+3. Of persons and their actions: Opposed in 
purpose, hostile. Ods. (This develops into 4.) 

e12z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 59/181 Laste be pope were Con- 
trarious a-3ein is Ordre. a1300 Cursor Af. 14461 (Cott.) 
Pai (the Jews] war ful enwius, And to paim-elf contrarius. 
1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) VII. 111 ‘akynge an hoste.. 
ageyne the Wandalynges contrarioustohym. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas. xvur. xxxvi, | knowe .. your frendes all Unto 
me sure wyll be contraryous, 1569 Eart Murrav in //ar/. 
Lib, y7 B. 9 fo. 43 Her highness should not be contrarious 
to the marriage when it should be proposed to her. ; 

4. Full of opposition; characterized by self-willed 
or refractory opposition ; perverse. 

1340 Wamrorn Psalter cxlvi. 11 pe pride of contraryus 
men. ¢ 1386 Craucer Wife's Prof. 780 Thay ben so wicked 
and so contrarious, ‘hay haten tbat her housbondes loven 
ay. 1432-0 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1V. 325 3iffenge not con. 
trarious wordes and answeres to their erters: 1578 Psalm 
i. in Sc. Poems 1644 C. WN. 112 Full weill 1 knaw my 
wickednes, And sin contrarious, 1602 Warner A/A Eng. 
Epit. (1612) 396 No leisure remained the King for his 
forall courting of so contrarious a Ladie. 163g Hrywoon 
Hierarch, ww. 155 Phozbe shall proue Contrarious to her 
Brother. 1854 iv. Minrer Sch. & Scho, xxii. (1860) 233/1 
‘Get about your business, ye contrarious rascal" 1856 Mrs. 
Brownine Aur. Leigh vi. 653 She flew contrarious in the 
face of God With bat-wings of her vices. 

5. Of things; Opposed to one’s interests; ad- 
verse, prejridicial, untoward, unfavourable, harmful, 
hurtful; annoying, vexatious. 

¢ 1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 1094 Hit mot bothe drink and ete 
Contrarius drink, contrarius mete. 
Ladye 145 My sowlle suffereth pacyently wronges and 
contraryous thinges. a 1693 Urquuart Rabelais it. li, 
It is more contrarious and hurtful than the Strangle weed 
.+is to the Flax. 1866 Gro. Exior F. //olt 2 The bad-luck 
that sent contrarious seasons and the sheep-rot. 1868 
Brownine Aing & Bk. vt. 1056 A bar Of adverse and con- 
trarious incident. 

b. esp. of winds, weather, etc. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. 483 The wynde was contraryous 
that he myght haue noo passage. 1523 Wotsry in Fiddes 
Life. (1726) 110 The Wether hath bine to him somwhat 
Stormy and Contrarious. argiz W. Kine Art of Leve 
108 And fill your sheets ev’n with contrarious wind. 1850 
Brackis 4ischylus 1. 19 May she never send Contrarious 
Llasts dark-lowerin, , to detain The Argive fleet. 

+ 6. Opposite tn place or position. rare. 

¢1400 Larnfranc’s Cirurg. 12 Lete him blood of be con- 
trarious arme. 1432-50 tr. //igdex (Rolls) 1. 235 That ymage 

.» hade the face of hit contrarious alleweyes to the body of 
the sonne. E 

Contra‘riously, adv. rare in mod. use. [f. 
prec.+-L¥%.] In a contrarious manuer ; in op- 
position or hostility ; with self-willed perversity. 

¢ 1380 Wyeuir lV&s. (1880) 60 Sip prelatis comen in stede 
of apostlis, hou may pei for schame lyue so contrariously 
agenst here pore lif. ¢ 1430 Lyne. Afi. Poents (Percy Soc.) 
24 Fortune ts double., Contra{rjiously she will his chaunge 
dispose, 1494 Fanvan Chron. vtt. 331 He demeanyd hym 

-. SO contraryouslye vnto the ele & good ordre of y* 
cytie, 1506 GuyLFrorve Prigr, (Camden) 59 The wynde 
arose eftsones so_contrariously ayenst vs. 1§99 SHAKS. 
Hen. V, 1. ii, 206 Many things hauing full reference To one 
consent, may worke contrariously. 1606 G. W[ooncocxr] 
tr. //ist. Justine 132 b, He was so contrariously afflicted in 
many battels, 1867 Hates Introd. Eger & Grime itn Percy 
Folio \, 352 Affection often .. expresses itself contrariously. 
It is muc given to irony. 

Contra‘riousness. rare in mod, use. [f. as 
prec.+-NEss.] Opposition, antagonism, contra- 
riety; self-willed perversity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. x. iii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Betwene pe qualiteis of elementes ts contrariousnesse ani 
stryf. 1482 Afonk of Evesham (Arb.) 4 Contraryusnes of 

s. Ix 


thewedyr. 157: Gotpine Calvin on Ps. ixii, z The foresayd 


contrariousnes, from which David riddeth himself violently. . 
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1853 A. H. Croucn Poems 4 Pr. Rem. {ah I, 373 The 

hardness and roughness and contrariousness of the world. 
Contrariouste, -tie, obs. ff. ConTRARIOSITY. 
Contrarite, -itie, -ity, obs. ff. ConTRARIETY. 
+ Contra‘riways, adv. [see -ways.]=next. 
1888 A. Ktno tr. Canisius’ Cateck. 38b, And contrari- 


ways it requiris meiknes of mynd. 1 Porny Heraldry 
Gloss,, Counter. .signifies contrary-ways. 

Contrariwise, av. Also 5-6 contrary 
wyse, 6-8 contrarywise. [f ConTRaRY a, + 
-wisE. The pronunciation has followed that of 
ConTRary, bnt at some distance. Johnson gave 
contrary, but contrariwise, contra'rily, contra'ri- 
ness; Walker, 1791, while altering the last two, 
retained kpntre‘riwaiz; this, and kgntrériwaiz 
(Craig 1847) are still frequent (so in Browning), 
though ke‘ntrari,wai:z is given by current dictton- 
aries, from Smart, 1846, and is prob. the most 
frequent.) 

1. On the other hand, on the contrary. 

3340 [see Contrary a. 2]. 1480 Caxton Chron. Fug. | 
eclii, 325 Al Englond shold haue ben ther by enriched, | 
but contrary wyse fil a 1533 Friti Dishut, Purgat. (1829) 
128 And contrarywise, if thou forgive him not, then shall | 
not God forgive thee thy greatdebt. 1605 Be. Haut Afedit. 

4 Vows t. § 60 Heaven is compared to au hill .. Hell con- | 
trariwise toa Pit. 1713 Warper True Amazons (ed. 2) 14 | 
So contrariwise in a very backward Spring, the Flowers | 
blow late. 1874 F. Hatt in WV, ¥. Nation XIX. 425/1 Con- | 
trariwise, it is very unsafe to assume anything of the kind. | 

2. In the opposite way or order; vice versd. 

1570 Birtincsuey Hnchd 1, iii. 12 The greater may be | 
cut into equall partes, and the lesse into vnequall partes: | 
or contrariwise. 1506 Cocan Maven Health ccxv. (1636) 
230 First exercise, then meat, and thirdly, drinke, and not 
contrariwise. 3625 Bacon f'ss. Victss. Things (Arb.) 573 It 
hath seldome or never been seene, that the farre Southern 
People haue inuaded the Northern, but contrariwise. 1664 
Power £.xp. Philos. 1.1: Of Domestick Spiders there are 
two sorts; one with longer legs and 2 little body, and the 
other contrariwise. 1774 Gotps. Nat. //ist. (1862) 1. xiv. 
77 \f the mountain. .stretches from north to south, the river 
runs from east to west; and so contrariwise. 31846 Trexcu 
Mirac. Introd. (1862) 42 They..have their worth from 
Him, not contrariwise, He from them. re 

3. In contrariety or direct opposition; + anta- 
gonistically, 

1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalifs 26 But he appeereth con- 
trariwise to the vngodly. 168a Norris //ierocles 85 But 
"tis not so with the Soul contrariwise disposed. 1845 J. II. 
Newsan Developm. Chr. Doctr. 68 Contrariwise to other 
enipires, Christians conquer hy yielding. 1862 F. Hate 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 142 To do contrariwise, or to do less, 
1s sin. 

4. In the opposite direction; on opposite sides; 
in opposite directions. 

1589 Puttesnam Eng. /oesie ut. (Arb.) t11 A line stretch- 
ing directly from the circle to the center, and contrariwise 
froin the center to the circle. 1655-60 Stanxcey //ist. 
Phélos. dryer) 187/2 The outermost Sphear moveth .. from 


East to West, the innermost contrariwise..from West to 
East. 1915 Leowt Padladio’s Archit. (1742) 1. 85 The 
Rraces.. bound contrariwise (that is to say, one in the inner 


part, and the other in the outer part. 1794 G. Apams Nat. 
4 Exp. Philos. 11. xvi, The object and the image face each 
other, or look contrariwise. 

5. With self-willed opposition, perversely, con- 
trarily. 

[1629 Z. Rovp Grace 4 Glory 22 The wicked..go con- 
trariwise.] 1873 Browninc Ned Cott. Nt.-cap 36 Asif, con- 


trariwise to all we want And reasonably look to find. ard. 
171 Something had happened quite contrariwise. 18: 


Wraxet tr. Hugo's ‘ Misérables’ v. xviii, Owing to the 
vomitory ofthe Seine performing its duties contrartwise. 
quasi-sb, = CONTRA 56, 

1588 J. Meicis Ariefe /ustr. Fv, And the contrariwise of 
al that you again receiue, of tbat accompte make the shoppe 
of retaile Creditor. 

Co:ntra-rota’tion. [CoxTRa-1,] Rotation 
inthe opposite direction. 

a17ag Concreve Disc, Pindaric Ode Whs. 1753 U1. 341 
Yo represent the contrarotation of the prirum modife, in 
respect of the secunda mobilia. . 

|| Contrarotula‘tor, Latin form of ConTrotier. 

+Contra-ro:und. Obs. [ad. It. contrarondo 
(Florio 1598), f. contra against, connter + rosdo 
tong) (See ee) 

1598 Barnet Theor. Warres Gloss, 250 Contra Round.. 
is a _certaine number of commanders and officers going, 
visiting the Corps de td, watches, Sentinels, and also 
the Roundes, to see if they performe tbeir duties and be 
vigilant and carefull, /éfd. u. i, 17 To visite and revisite 
them .. making his Contraround witb great care. 


Contrary (kpntrari), @., 56, adv. (prep.). 
Also 3-6 contrarye, 4-5 contrayri(e, 4-7 con- 
trarie. [app. a. carly OF. (retained in Anglo-Fr.) 
contra‘rie, ad. L. contrari-us opposite, hostile, etc., 
f. contra against: cf. adversary and see -arY. The 
later OF. form contratre gave the variant ConTRAIR, 
long retained in the north. The original stress, 
after F. and L., was contra‘rie, but the poets, from 
Chaucer to Spenser and Shakspere, use both con- 
trary and contrary (the latter the more frequent 
in Shaks.) ; of contra-ry, many instances occur in 
17th c. verse; it is the only pronunciation recog- 
nized by Bailey (died 1742), and it is still app. — 
universal in dialect and unedueated speech, esp. in | 


| suche.,that be contrary ayenst your mynde. 1531 


CONTRARY. 


sense 3 b, which is now confined to these forms of 
speech and to the nursery. Contrary was used 
by Milton and Pope, and is given by Johnson 
(thongh he retained contra:rily, contrariness, con- 
tra‘riwise) and in all later dictionarics. 

Walker, 1791, says ‘The accent is invariably placed on 
the first syllable by all corrects) ers, and as constantly 
removed to the second by the illiterate and vulgar’: where 
the words ‘placed on’ and ‘removed to’ should change 

laces, but the usage described is that of the present day. 

metimes, however, dialectally, the sb. is made contrary, 
while the adj. remains contra‘ry.] 
A. adj. 

1. Opposed in nature or tendency; diametrically 
different, extremely unlike. Const. fo; often with 
sense: Repugnant, antagonistic. 

¢1340 Hamrote Prose Tr. 13 Blendid with na thynge pat 
€$ contrayrie thareto. ¢ 1380 Wreur Sed. Wks, 111. 362 
[This] is contrarie to love of Crist. 1485 Caxton Paris & V. 
(1868) 11 Other .. helde contrarye oppynyon. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Job xxi. 34 Are not youre answeres cleane contrary to 
right and treutb? 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. 1. 
86) 60 b, Among all other hearbes, only the Onyon is not 
ject to the force of the moone, but hath a contrarie 
wer, @31628 Preston Nez Covt. (1634) 450 Now you 
now, life is cont todeath. 1722 Sewe. Hist. Quakers 
(1795) I. Pref. 7 Fighting, they bave always counted. .con- 
trary to the doctrine of our Saviour. 1886 MorLev France 
tn 18th C. Crit. Misc. [1]. 266 M. Taine goes to tbe con- 
trary_extreme. ‘ 

+b. Former const. of, front, than, against, with, 
a14850 Knut. de la Tour 3 The manere contrarie of good- 
ness, ¢1§30 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. oO 385 Al 
INDALE, 
Exp. (1849) 182 They... disguise themselves .. to_ signify 
ever a contrary thing than that they be. 1556 J. Ovpe 
Antichrist 106 A farre contrary penaunce from this. 1659 
Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 450 This is a council direct! 
contrary froma council of war. 1665 Bovze Oceas. Ref. 


a 
su 


| (2669) 273 Architects have, indeed, made themselves a name, 


but upon a quite contrary account than they intended or 
expected. 1761 Mrs, F, Sueripan S. Bidnlpé I. 92 Pro- 
ducing the direct cont: effect from what I intended. 

ec. Opposite to each other ; mutually opposed. 

1413 Lypc. Pilger. Sowle w. xxxvili. (1859) 67 Worship 
and couetyse acordeth not to geders, but they ben even 
contrary. 1§97 Hooxer £ccl. Pol, v. Ixv. § 12 Contrary 
diseases should always have contrary remedies. 1723 
Anpison Sfect. No. 125 # § Two contrary Characters, as 
opposite to one another as Ligbt and Darkness. 

+d. in weaker sense: Different, other. Oéds. 

1576 Fremine Panofl. Efist. 253 There is also some 
advauntage..to write that downe..in wordes of a contrarie 
tongue. 1599 Tuvxxe Animady. (1865) 19 He came ofa 
contrarye howse to the Gowers of Stytenhame, 1696 J. F. 
Merchant's Ware-ho. 23 The other sort is under yard 
wide, and by reason of its contrary bredth is of little use. 

2. The opposite, the opposed, the other (of two 
things). 

1340 Hampote Prose Tr. 24 On the contrary wise who 
so hatith gret rewarde, etc. rg8x J. Best //addon's 
Ausw. Osor. 450 b, These Catholickes on the contrary side 
doe cry out..that he isan Heretique. 1590 Srenser F. Q. 
i. §. 47 All ignorant of her contrary sex. 163z Bisrr 
Vitus tt, 8 That hee that is of the contrarie part, may bee 
ashanied, 1634 Sin T. Hersert 7rav. 146 ‘The King 
weares the contrary side of his Tulipant forwards. 1875 Ee 
Wurte Life ig Christ v. xxvii. (1878) 479 Asto the absolute 
*fewness’”. .this is an invention of the contrary part. 

+b. Opposite to the proper or right one; ‘the 
wrong’, Oss. rare. 

1595 Suaxs, Fol tv. it. 198 Slippers, which his nimble 
haste Had falsely thrust vpon contests feete. 1596 — 
Merch, Vt. ii. 105 Set a deepe glasse of Reinish-wine on 
the contrary Casket. : , ° 

+3. Of persons and their actious: Actively op- 


posed, antagonistic, hostile. Oés, exc. as in b. 
¢1340 Cursor Af, 14461 (Trin.) Pei were ful of enuye To 
god & mon myche Cone 1340 Hamrore Pr. Conse, 
1og5 Na man may serve rightly ‘I'wa lordes to-gedir, pat er 
pe h 31385 Craucer ZL. G. WW. 1356 Dido, Syn that 
the goddes been contrarye to me. 1538 CoverpaLe Ps. 
cviii, (ix.) 3 For the loue that I had vnto them, they take 
ow my contrary parte{=they take part against me}, 1§51 
Rontnxson tr. Afove's Utop, ti. (Arb) 137 cy. be Bi 
of contrarye prynces for a tytle moneye, 1 fone Diana 
§3, 1 maruell Delia, who hath mooued thee to be so contrarie 
toher, 1623 Bincram Vexophon 3 The King, as soone as he 
heard..of the Armie that Cyrus had raised, made contrarie 
—— 166a J. Barcrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 38 
n despite of the Spaniards, to whom he was much contrary. 
b. Of antagonistic or untoward disposition, per- 
verse, obstinatcly self-willed ; contrarious. (Only 
in popular use, but prob. in all dialects, and com- 


monly pronounced contrary.) 
Nursery Rime. Mary, Mary, quite contrary, Ifow does 
your garden grow? 1850 Mrs. Srown Uncle Tom's C. vii, 
Gals is nat‘lly made contrary ; and s0, if you thinks they’ve 
one one , it is sartin you'd better go other.’ 1875 
aris Sussex Dial,s.v., ‘She'd be just as contrairy as ever 
wasa hog.’ 1888 Berkshire Goss. s.v., ‘A turned contraayry 
an’ ‘oodn't lend his herse.’ . 
+4. Of things: Opposed to one’s well-being or 


contrary temper of the bowels. 
rach 


Biond’s Gardening 210 You should choose a warm, dry 


CONTRARY. 


Season, for working Basons of Ciment, the Rain being very 
contrary to it. 1737 Whiston Josephus’ Antig. xv. vii. § 7 
The remedies .. did him no good .. but proved contrary to 
his case. _ 

b. esf. of wind, weather, ete. 


contact with sense 5.) 

1382 Wycur Afaét. xiv.24 The wynd was contrarie, 1605 
Camnen Rem. 165 Repelled with contrarie winds. 1719 
De For Crusoe (1840) II. i, 14 Contrary winds .. put us to 
the northward. 1875 Jowett Péato (ed. 2) I. 430 When the 
vessel is detained by contrary winds. 


te. Distasteful. Obs. rare. 

x56x Hotivausn /fom. Afoth. 30a, All swete meates are 
contrarye to hym. . J 4 ’ 

5. Opposite in position or direction ; situated on 
the other side; moving the other way. 

1382 Wvcur 1 Mace, iv. x2 And sawen hem cummynge of 
the contrarie part, ov even azein. 1483 Cath. Angé. 75 
Contralrly, contrarius loco. 553 Even Treat, Newe Ind. 
Ep. to Rdr., Antipodes..walke wyth theyr fete dyrectelye 
contrarye agaynst oures. 1571 Dicces Pastomt. 1. ix. Nj, 
Drawing lines from one angle to the contrarie. 1605 Br. 
Haw Medit. & Vos 1. § 89 Wayes .. either crosse or con- 
trary, 1614 Markwan Cheap Husé, 1 ii.(1668) 16 Give him 
[the colt) a sound lash .. over the contrary shoulder. re 
Hosaes Decam. iv. 34 The stream of the Air shall be the 
contrary way. 1774 Crass. Grecian Iist, 1. 297 By a quite 
contrary way from that in which they tben marched 1874 
Boutete Avms §& Arm ix. 178 The bile has its cross-guard 
bent with a contrary curvature. 

b. Afus. (See quot.) 

1931 G. Keller's Thorow-Bass in Holder Treat. Harmony 
161 Sometimes used in contrary Motion, 1875 OvseLev 
Larmony i. 1x Contrary motion is when two parts, or voices, 
move in opposite directions. 

e. Bot. At right angles. 
a. Math, Point of contrary flexure: see quot. 

1796 Hutton Sfath. Dict. 1. 636 Point of Inflection, or of 
contrary flexure, in a curve, is the point. .where it begins to 
hend or turn a contrary way..or where the curve changes 
from concave to convex, or from convex to concave. 

6. Logic (from sensc 1). Conlrary propositions : 
those most opposed to each other as regards 
affirmation and negation, cach denying every pos- 
sible case of the other, as 417 4 ts B: No Ais B; 
both propositions cannot be true, but both may be 
false. Contrary terms: those whieh are extreme 
opposites within the same class, as é/ack and white. 
Contrary opposition: the opposition of contrary 
propositions and terms. 

1739 Hume Treat. Hum. Nat. 1. v. 1874 1. 323 No two 
ideas are in themselves contrary, except those of existence 
and non-existence. 1753 Cuamarrs Cycl, Supp., Contrary 
propositions .. one of which affirms, and the other denies, 
the same predicate of the same subject. 1828 WHaTELv 
Rhet. in Encycl. Metrop, 253/x Two things are called 
‘Contrary’, which, coming under the same class, are the 
most dissimilar in that class. 1849 Appr. Thomson Laws 
ThA. (4860) 150 Contrary opposition exists between affirma- 
tive and negative judgments which cannot be true together, 
but which maybe false together. 1887 Fowler Deduct. Logic 
83 ‘Contrary terms’, like good and bad, black and white. 

- Comb, (parasynthetic), as contrary-minded 
a., of the contrary opinion. 

1555 LATIMER Serm. & Rem. (1845) 183 The most part of 
gospellers are contrary-minded. 166x Papers on Alter. 
Prayer Bk. 13 The contrary minded doubt whether with it 
he be lawfully served. 


B. sb. [the adj. used adsol.] 
1. absol. Zhe contrary: the exact opposite or 


reverse of what has previously been mentioned, 

(Sometimes used in taking the vote of those in a meeting 
who are opposed to the motion proposed, the chairman 
asking for the negative vote by the words the contrary, 
on the contrary, or to the contrary.) 

e1250 Kent. Serm. in O. E. Mise. 30 Pu hest ido be con- 
trarie. 1377 LancL. P. P/. B. x. 396 Ac her werkes ..was 
euere pe contrarye. ¢1384 Cuaucer 4/, Fame u. 300 Bid 
hym proven the contrarye. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 9715 What 
One you in plite..To enclyne to be contrary? 15: 

rremine Panopl. Epist, 89, 1 thought Wes. slat the 
contrarie chaunced. 160x Suaxs. Swed. N.v. i. 15 Clo. The 
better for my foes, and the worse for my friends. Dz, Just 
the contrary: the better for thy friends. 1754 Ricnarpson 
Grandison 11. iv. 34 Which .. I had no command to take 
down; but the contrary. 1875 Jowett Pato (ed. 2) I. 482 
Is not tbis the direct contrary of what was admitted before, 

b. phr. Ov the contrary (formerly by, for, c2, of, 
to the contrary, in contrary): on the other hand, 
in contradistinetion. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 360 And in contrarie also recouer A 
pouer man to greterichesse, ¢ 1400 Maunnev. (1839) xi. 131 
In the contrarye, toward the Southe, it is so hoot, that, etc. 
1so2 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. vii. 79 And by 
the contrarye the bodyes of them that ben blessed they 
shall, etc. 1541 R. Cortanp Galyen's Terapentyke 2 E iv, 
To the contrarye, where they haue estemed that it shulde 
be superflue to recyte, they haue, etc. e¢xss4 Gracions 
Menewe D vijb, But when on ye contrarie they do, etc. 
1557 Nort tr, Guewara’s Diall. Pr.71 b/x And for the 
contrary, there are other princes, etc. 1597 Mortey /ntrod. 
Mus, Pref., Vhis booke will be so farre from tbe hinderance 
of anie, that by the contrarie, it will cause, etc, 1653 Cloria 
f Narcissus 1. 253 Of the contrary, Philos. began, etc. 1796 

ane Austen Pride & Prej. xxvi, Nothing, on the contrary, 
could be more natural, 

c. phr. Zo (tin) the contrary : to the opposite 
effeet ; in opposition to, or reversal of, what is 
stated. 

1512 Act 4 Hen. VI//, c. 10 Any acte .. heretofore made 
to the contrary notwithstondyng. 15 Bk Discipl. 
(1623) 5[7] Nothing alledged in the contrarie. 1595 SHAKs. 
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Fohkn um. i. x10, | haue a Kings oath to the contrarie. 1850 
M«Cosn Div. Govt. w. ii. (1874) 513 Whatever the gloomy 
and disappointed may say to the contrary. 


+2. Opposite position or side. 2 contrary of: 


opposite to. Obs. 

e1gz5 FE. Alit. P. B. 1532 In contrary of be candelstik 
-. Per apered a paume. 1611 Suaks. Wint. 7. ii. 372 
Wafting his eyes to th’ contrary. 

+b. That which is opposite in position. Oés. 

e¢1g400 Maunnev. (1839) xvii. 180 Men seen another Sterre, 
the contrarie to him, .that is clept Antartyk. 

3. An object, fact, or quality that is the very 
opposite of something else; often in #7. things the 


most different of their class. 

1386 Cnaucer Meds. 2 323 For good and wikkednesse 
ben tuo contraries. 1398 Trevisa arth. De 2. R. vu. ili. 
(1495) 224 We hele contraryes wyth contraryes. 1526 i oe 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 183 b, One contrary set nere another 
contrary is more apparent. 1605 Suaks. Lear i. ii. 93 No 
contraries hold more antipathy, Than I and such a knave. 
1656 Cowey Pydar. Odes, To Mr. Hobs vi, So Contrarics 
on /Etna’s top conspire, Here hoary Frosts, and by them 
breaks out Fire. 1658 Whole Duty Alan vi. § 13. 56 The 
second contrary to humility I told you was vain-glory. 1715 
J. Richarnson 7%. Paint, 190 Where the two Contraries, 
the Masculine and Feminine Beauties are oppos’d. 1847 
Emerson Poems, dnttial Love Wks. (Bohn) 1. 458 Swifter- 
fashioned than the fairies, Substance mixed of pure con- 
traries, > Fe 

b. With possessive pron. //és, ifs, etc. contrary. 

1340 Ayend, 14 pis article yef pto onderstonde his contrarie. 
¢ 1s40 Pelerin's 7. 288 in Vhynne Ansmady, App. i. (1865) 
85 But fyrst or I can bring mi purpos, J must his contrary 
disclos. "1398-9 E. Forpre Parrsmtus 1. (1661) 24 Who as far 
excelled all the rest..as the sun does the moon or white his 
contrary. 171x F, Funcer A/ed. Cyne, 88 Mixing it with 
its contrary. 1841 Myers Cath. 7h, wv. xii, 248 Changing 
an attribute into its contrary. 

ce. phr. By contraries: by way of opposition, 
by direct contrast ; also, in the way just opposite 
to what might have been expected. So éy rude 
(reason, argument) of contrartes. 

ts4s Ascuam Zo.vopsh. (Arb.) 45 Medicines stande by con- 
traries, 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, 1. viii. $3 So by argument 
of contraries, the just and lawfull soveraignetie..is that 
which approacheth neerest to..the divinerule. 1610 Suaxs. 
Temp. u. 1.147 I'th'Commonwealth I vvould (by coutraries) 
Execute all things. 41675 LichtFoot in Rew, (1700) 141 
The first proof of this is by the rulc of contraries, 1828 
Blackw. Mag. Jan.115 ‘Vhochts gang by the nile o” con- 
trairies. is a 

4. Opposition, hostility ; an act of hostility. /7 
thetr conlrary; in opposition to them. Oés. 

1386 CHavucer Melyb. » 314 pat right as pay han do mea 
contrarie, right so schold I do hem anober. 1523 Lo. Brr- 
ners Fvoiss. 1. exlvi. 174 They of Calays hathe done hym 
suche contraryes and dispyghtes. ¢1565 Linpesay (Pit- 
scottie) Chrom. Scot. (1728) 5 Archibald, earl of Douglas 
would concur with the chancellor in their contrary. 

+5. A denial, an opposing statement. Ods. 

tssg in Strype Ace?. Mem. (1. App. xliii. r19 Faith with. 
out deeds is dead, etc. Here are contraries to the carnal 
man. ¢1555 Harpsrirtp Divorce féen. V11T (1878) 80 ‘Yo 
perfect and finish our answer. .we make a direct contrary to 
them. 1833 Mrs. Brownine Prom, Bound Poems 1850 1. 
176, I will set No contrary against it, 

+6. An adversary, opponent, enemy. Obs. 

1386 Cuaucer Avét.'s 7. 1001 Whethir he or thou May 
with his hundred. .Sle his contrary. ¢ 1430 tr. 7. d Aempis 
142 Pou art manly ynow, all be wile no contrarie comep 
ayenst pe. 1849 Hoover Declar. Ten Commandm, viit. 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 356 A strange nation, thy contraries and 
thy mortal enemies. 1622 R. Hawxixs Voy. S. Sea (1847) 
195 Our contraries..determined..to lay us abourd. 

¥. Logic. A contrary term or proposition; see 
A. 6 


1658-60 StanLtey H7'st. Philos. (1703) 175/2 This kind of 
Induction by Contraries, serves not for assertion, but con- 
futation. 1828 Wuatecy in Fxeyel. Metrop. 25a/t Virtue 
and. vice are called Contraries, as being, both, ‘moral 
habits,’ and the most dissimilar of moral habits. 1864 Bowen 
Logic vi. 162 Opposition..was first applied only to the rela- 
tions between two Contraries. 

+8. In varions elliptical uses, where the sb, may 
be understood from the eontext. Obs. 

1533 Dice-Péay (Percy Soc.) 30 If ye lack contraries [= rival 
loaded dice) to crosbite him withall. 1s90 Saks. Com. 
Err. w. iv. 82 Is't good to sooth him in these contraries ? 

C. adv. 

1. In opposition or antagonism ; contrarily, con- 
trariwise (70). 

1463 Bary Wills (1850) 40 Remevyd..contr: 
wil. 1495 Act 11 Hen. V1/,¢. 57 Preamb., That that he 
hath doon..contrary to the duetie of his aliegeaunce. 1621 
Pisce Lev. xxvi, 23-4 And if ye will ..walke contrary vnto 
me: Then will I also walke contrary vnto you. 1616 S. 
Warp Coak fr. Altar (1627) 71 Contrary with the Prophet, 
they cry out, My fatnesse, my fatnesse, 1779-81 JoHNsoN 
L.P., Savage Wks. 1816 X. 282 The crime of writing con- 
trary to what he thought. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 364 
Those. .act contrary to nature. 


2. Adversely to one’s well-being or wishes. 

1497 Br. Accox Mons Perfect. Ciij, The deuyll tempted 
hym sore contrary. 1548 Hatt Chron. 152 Which thynges 
hapned all contrary by the destruccion of this good man. 
192 Suaxs. Kom, & Ful. un. ii.64 What storme is this that 
blowes so contrarie? 1840 Marrvat Poor Jack xvi, And 
cruel was the fair wind as wouldn't blow contrary, 1886 
aa Idle Thoughts (ed. 58) 63 Things do go so contrary 

ike with me. 

3. On the other hand, on the eontrary. arch. 

1549-62 Sternnoip & H. Ps, xxxvii. 17 God will it over- 
throw: Where contrary he doth preserve the bumble men 


ye ageyn my 


CONTRARYING. 


and low. 1599 Tuyxxe Ansmady. (1865) 19 But quite con- 
trarye, Chaucer dothe submyttc the correctione of his woorkes 
to Gower, etc. 1652 Cucprerer Eng. Physic. (1809) 276 The 
seed thereof contrary doth bind the belly. 1835 Brownixc 
Paracelsus 1.28 While, contrary, it has chanced, some idle 
day. .gives birth at last To truth. 

. In an opposite or very different way; in //er. 
with the reverse effect; =CotnTER. (See 6.) 

1896 Suaxs. 1 ffex, JV, v. v. 4 Would’st thou turne our 
offers contrary? 1703 Moxon Meck. Exerc. 215 For con- 
trary to .. Ivory Turners, they always dip the cnd of their 
Hook below the Rest. /é/d, 282 You must begin the two 
sides contrary. 


+ 5. In the opposite direction 40). Ods. 

1613 W. Browse Art. Past, u. v, To steere his boate 
contrary to the Sun. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 77raz. 182 To- 
wards Goa, we steering contrary. 

6. Comé., as contrary-posed sense 4). 

1688 R. Houme Armoury it. 341/1 The Crest .. is .. two 
Mill-stones, one contrary-poscd to the other. 

+D. frep. Against, contrary to. Obs. 

1430 Lyne. Affnor Peemes (1840) 76 The world unsure, 
contrary al stablenesse, Whos joy is meynt ay withe adver- 
site. ¢ 1836 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Serout. UWL. 44 Whiche was 
contrarie my mynde. 

+ Contrary, v. Olds. or dial. Also 4-5 con- 
trarie(n, 4-6 contrarye. [a. F. contrart-cr (11th 
c. in Littré), ad. late L. condraridre, f. contrartus 
Contrary a. cf. CONTRARIATE.] 

I. trans. 1. To oppose, strive against, thwart. 

1375 Barsour Arece ix. 470 He the king contraryit ay. 
€1430 tr. 7. & Aempis 138 Pe lawe of synnc contrarieng pe 
lawe of my inynde. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 98/4 Ve con- 
trarye alleway the holy goost. 1586 J. Hooker Grra/d. 
Jret.in Holinshed \1.143/2 The more noble were his good 
and worthic attenipts, the more he was crossed and con- 
traried. @1649 Drum. or Hawtu. //ist. Yas. h Wks, 
(1711) 103 ‘he winds contrarying his course. 1653 HH. 
Cocan tr. Pixte’s Trav. xxii. 78 Whosoever shall contrary 
me therein J must take him for mince cncmy. 

b. To impugn. 

1586 A. Day Ang. Secretary 1.(1625) 41 Any one thing was 
never found contrarying, blemishing, or .. impugning his 
honour. 1633 J. Donn /dfst. Septuagint 217 And if they 
could have contraried lin for any falsity. 

2. To contradiet, gainsay, to speak, write, or 
argue against; @. a person. 

1382 Wreur Rath i.26 Ne contrarye thou me, that y for- 
sake thee, 1393 lance. /”. 44. C. xv. too Tlow pow con- 
trariedest cleregie with crabbede wordes. 1526 /’#ler. Lerf 
(W. de W. 1531) 276 Redy to hreke sylence, & apte to con- 
trary theyr prelates or heddes in euery inater. 1690 W. 
Wacker /diomat, Anglo-Lat. 115 Do not you contrary me. 

b. what is said, enjoined, ete. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Wife's 7. 188 Ne was ther wyf, ne nayde 
. that coutraried that he sayde. 181 Mutcaster J’ositrous 
xxx. (1887) 110 It is graunted by the best though contraried 
by some of the soryest Physicians. 1656 SanpeRson Sern. 
(1689) 242 ‘Ihe Devilishness of the Doctrine in contrarying 
the Ordinance of God. 1808 W. B. Hewrtson Blind Boy 
1. i, 1 see nothing to contrary it. 

3. To do what is contrary to or the reverse of. 

xg8 Marneck 24. of Notes 763 Vhey contraried the Jewes, 
in that they confessed Jesus to be the sonne of God. 1586 
A. Dav Eng. See TELaY, u. (1625) 65 If I should not owe 
unto you all honest .. fidelity, I should nruch contrary your 
great curtesie. 1594 Mirr. Poticy (1599) H, Who so con- 
traricth his sex [as Sardanapalus], Gackt to die as he did. 
1659 2. Harris Parival's [ron Age 158 She contraried their 
proceedings: For, they would have war..and she declares 
her desire of Peace. oe 

II. zutr. 4. To act in opposition, be opposed 
(fo) ; to act inconsistently. 

€ 1380 Wye Sed. Wks. 111. 341 3if pis pope Sh 
to Cristis lyf. 1393 Lancu. 2. P/. C. x1. 244 Kynde folwe! 
kynde and contraricp nevere. ¢ 1450 Merdsy vii. 122 He 
sholde be kynge.. who-so-euer ther-to wolde contrarye. 
x81 Muccaster Posstions iv. (1887) 17 He would haue him 
learne with such a inan: some cause contrarieth. 

b. To act perversely, be cantankerous; ‘to 
grumble’ (Skeat). 

1393 Lane, P. P/, C. xx. 320 Pei han cause to contrarien 
by kynde of here syknesse. | a tock: 

5. To speak or write in opposition ; to maintain 
an opposite opinion; to argue, debate. 

1393 _Lanct. P, Pd Co 59. For couetise of copes con- 
trariede som doctors. 1477 Earn Rivers (Caxton) Dicfes 
139 To contrarye and argue with a foole. 1552 LaTiMEeR 
Serm. Lord’s Prayer v. Wks. 11. 93 The very school doctors 
. never contraried in that. 


6. a. To be (sclf-) contradictory. b. To ehange 


to the opposite, be reversed. rare. 
¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. iii, 154 1t semep to repugnen and 
to contrarien gretly pat god knowep byforn alle binges, and 


pat ber is any fredon of liberte. 1375 Barnour Bruce ui. 
27x That fortoun contraryit fast, And come to purposs at 
tbe last. 


Contraryete, -etye, obs. ff, CoNTRARIETY. 

+ Contrarying, 2/.s). Obs. [f. prec. + -ING 1h] 
The action of the vb. ConTRARY ; opposition, con- 
tradiction ; = ConxTRARTANeE, CoNTRARIATION. 


at Kut, de ta Tonr cxvii. 159 Withoute ani con- 
iene: I Krrcnin Courts Beet (1675) 240 It is a 
matter of justification and contrarying. . 

+Contrarying, 7//. 2. Obs. or dial. Also 
4-5 -iand, -iende. [f. as prec. + -1n@ 2.] 

1. Opposing ; antagonistie, hostile; contradictory ; 
unfavourable, untoward ;=ConTRARIANT. : 

@ 1340 Hanrore Psalter viii. 5 All pat ere contrariand til 
pe. 1393 Gower Conf. Prol. I. 22 Fortune was contrariende. 
1488 in S¢st. Ebor, (Surtees) 229 Any contrariand thyngg. 


CONTRA-SCRIPTURAL. 


1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 32 Nor any thing more 
contrarying, then to he touched with discurtesies. 1627-77 
Fectnam Xesolves 1. xlv. 72 Contrarying passions. 

2. quasi-adv, (cf. AcconpInG adv. 4) Contrary- 
ing fo: in opposition to, going against. 

1382 Wreur Deut. i. 43 But contrariynge to the heest of 
the Lord..3e stieden up. 1549 Latimer sth Seron. ed 
Edw, VI (Arb.) 157 To chose a Kynge contraryinge the 
ordinaunce of God. 1986 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 
7 If 1 find..more equitie to charge him, contrarying to 
that which already hath beene answered by him, he shall, 
ete. 


Contraryus, -ywise, obs. ff. Conrrariovs, 
-IWISE. 


Contra-scri‘ptural, c. 
Contrary to Scriptare. 

185r Cur. Wornswortn Occas, Serm. Ser. u. 16 These 
acts are non-Scriptural, and contra-Scriptural. 

t+ Contra-se‘ntient, sd. Obs. [f. Conrra-1 
+L, sentient-em having an opinion.] One hold- 
ing an opposite opinion. Cf. déssentient. 

1647 Warp Sip. Cobler (1843) 7 Every singular Opinion, 
hath a singular opinion of itself; and he that holds it..a 
simple opinion of all contra-sentients. 


Contrast (kfntra‘st), v. Also § contreste, 
-tryste. [In rsth c., contreste, a. OF. con-, cun- 
trester, contraster (=Pr., Sp. contrastar, It. con- 
trastare to resist, oppose :—late L. contrdstdre to 
withstand, f. L. coutrd against + stdre to stand. 
Taken by Caxton from French in the etymological 
sense, in the form confrest, but not then retained in 
English use. Occas. used in 17th. in form contrast 
from F. or It. Ketntroduced as a term of Art in 
the end of the 17th c. from F. contraster, which 
was taken in 16th c. from It. contrastare to strive, 
contend, stand out against. ] 

I. In early use. 


t1. ¢rans. To withstand, resist, fight against. 

1489 Caxton Sayles of dt. uu. aii, 112 He contrested or 
gaynstode hym in bataylle. 1490 — Aneydos xxvii. 96 He 
inyght not withstande ne contreste the..tribulacion of the 
see. 

b. éntr. To resist 5 to strive, contend. 

1490 Caxton Eucydos xiv. 50 The goode renomme of Elysse 
myghte notte contryste ayenste her grete desire. 1673 O. 
Wacker Aducation 227 Let us not contrast with the hele 
World, as if we were universal! reformers. 1688 [see Con. 
FRASTING @Hd, s6.). : 

II. In Modern English. 

2. trans. Fine Arts. To put in contrast, to place 
in such juxtaposition as to bring strongly out differ- 
ences of form, colour, etc., and thus to produce a 
striking effect. ; 

1695 Drynen Art Parnt. Wk» 1808 X VIL. 421 Contrasted 
by contrary motions, the most noble parts foremost in sight. 
i715 J. Ricnarvson 7%. Paint. 125 ‘The Colours must be 
alc onirasted..»o as to be grateful to the Eye. 1768 W. 
Giurin £ss. Prints 12 The figures of the principal group are 
very well contrasted. ; 

3. gen. To set in opposition (two objects of like 
nature, or one wth, rarely /o, another in order to 
show strikingly their different qualities or charac- 
teristics, and compare their superiorities or defects. 

Usually of mental comparison only. 

(1755-73 not in Jonnson.] 1799 Med. JFrul. 1. 4g1 By 
emetics..fomentations, and above all, by suddenly contrast- 
ing the hot and cold bath, 1827 WHATELY Logicin Encycl, 
Metrop, 238/1 Perpetually contrasting it with systems with 
which it has nothing in common but the name. — 1853 F. W. 
Newman Odes of Horace 113 Horace artificially contrasts 
the top to the basement of the mansion. t HluGHESs 
Tom Brown at oe v, He contrasted our hero with the few 
inen with whom he generally lived. 1871 Yeats Techs. 
Hist. Comm, (1872) 398 The microscope and telescope are 
well contrasted hy Dr. Chalmers. 

4, Of things: a. Of figures, colours, etc. : To 
set off (each other) by opposition or contrast. 

1695 Devpen Parallel Poetry & Paint. (R.), The figures of 
the groups .. must contrast each other by their several posi- 
tions. 172%5 J. Ricuarpson Th. Paint. 124 Ina Composition 
.-bne thing must Contrast, or be varied fromanother. 1749 
Fiecpinc Tom Jones x. i, The foibles and vices .. hecome 
more glaring ohjects, from the virtues which contrast them, 
and shew their deformity. 1778 Sir J. Reyxoips Disc. viii. 
(1876) 449 In the artificial management of the figures it is 
directed that they shall contrast each other, 1801-15 Fuseti 
Lect. Art viii. (1848) 513 Tbe brown and sun-tinged hermit 
and the pale decrepit elder contrast each other. 

b. To offer or form a contrast to. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 1. 91 The thin, trans. 
parent, black veil adown the face, contrasts the red and 
white. 1 . Cicely 11. 119 Monks whose dark garments 
contrungiea snow, 3837 Lytron £. Madtravers1.i, Her 
face singularly contrasted that of the man, 

5. pass. of 4,in sense of next. Const. dy, éo. 

1740 Warsurton Drv, Legat, vi. vi. Wks, 1811 V. 46 Whose 
dexterity in the arts of Controversy was so remarkably con- 
trasted by his abilities in reasoning and literature. 1773 R. 
Graves Exuphrosyne (1776) 1. 24 A dome is huilt in yonder 
grove; Contrasted bya grand alcove. 1779 — Colamelia 11. 
168 The pleasure which I have received. . will be contrasted 
hy that melancholy which succeeds to all our most exquisite 
enjoyments. 1823 Cooper /roneer iii, The dark foliage of 
the evergreens was brilliantly contrasted hy the glittering 
whiteness of the plain. 1863 KincLaxe Crimea 11.220 The 
smooth slopes .. are contrasted hy the aspect of the count 
on the opposite hank. 1866 Rocrrs Agric. & Prices I. 
xviii. 415 Those habits of early sleeping and waking in which 
our ancestors were so contrasted with ourselves, 


[f. Contra- 2.) 
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6. intr. a. To forma contrast. b. To exhibit 
a striking difference on comparison (with). 

1715 J. Richaapson 7%, Paint, 125 To unite the Con- 
trasting Colours. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 40 Her 
slender form contrasted finely with his tall, manly person. 
1833 J. Renmie Aliph, Angi Sey The most conspicuous 
colours and such as contrast best with the water. 1856 
Frounge Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. iv. 359 The language of the 
House of Commons contrasted favourably with that of the 
convocation. 1871 Patcrave Lyr. Poems 118 The happy 
tints contrasting glow. ie 

Contrast (kentrast), sé. Also 7 contrist, 8 
contraste. See alsoContTrasto. [a. F. contraste 
(masc.), ad. It. contrasto (=Pr. contrast, Sp. con-_ 
traste) contention, opposition: see ConTrasto, 
Introduced ¢ 1600, and adversely criticized in 1644 
as a new-fangled term, thc word soon became 
obsolete in the literal sense. “ Reintroduced with 
the vb. as a term of Art ¢1700.] 

+I. 1. Contention, strife; =Contrasto. Obs. 

1597 Damier Cru. Wares vin. xlix, Nor was it now a time 
to have contrast With any sovereign, mighty potentate. 
1613 — Coll. Hist, Eng. u. gx He {William I] married 
Matilde... but not without contrast [edd. 1621, 1626 contrist 5 
1634, 1650 * revised and corrected’ contest] and trouble, 
1644 Vindex Anglicus 5 How ridiculous .. is the merchan- 
dise they {verbal innovators] seek to sell for current, Let 
me afford you a few examples .. read and censure Adpugne 
. Ebriolate, Cuprious, Contrast, etc. a1670 Hacket Abp. 
Williams u. 209 (D.) In all these contrasts the Archbishop 
prevailed. 2 - z 

II. 2, Fine Arts. The juxtaposition of varied 
forms, colours, etc., so as to heighten by com- 
parison the cffect of corresponding parts and of the 


whole coinposition. 

azar Suartess. Charac. (1737) 111. 368 That regular con- 
traste and nice ballance of movement, which painters are 
apt to admire as the chief grace of figures. 1742 RicHarp- 
son Pamela 1V. 113 If there be an artful Contraste in the 
Drama, there will be the same in the Musick. 1766 Gotnsm. 
Vic. W, viii, The Roman poet understands the use of con- 
trast better, 1852 Ruskin Afod. Parnt. {. Pref. ed. 2. 35 
Contrast increases the splendour of beauty, but it theurk: 
iis influence ; it adds to its attractiveness, but diminishes 
its power. . : 

3. Comparison of objects of like kind whereby 


| the difference of their qualities or characteristics ts 


strikingly brought out ; manifest exhibition of op- 
posing qualities; an instance of this. 

1931 Lett. fr. Fog's Weekly Frat. (1732) 1. 257 Contraste 
of Scenes! Behold a worthless Tool, etc. 1752 JoHNnson 
Kamiler No. 194 p10 Accident nay indeed sometiines pro- 
duce a lucky parallel or a striking contrast. 1856 Exrrson 
Lng. Tratts, Manners Wks. (Bohn) 11. 51 The steep con- 
trasts of condition create the picturesque in society. 1860 
Tyspaut Glac. iv. 34 The contrast between the two waters 
was very great. 1863 Gro. Eviot Romola 1, xx, A room.. 
in the utmost contrast with the .. half-sombre tints of the 
library. 

4, That which on comparison with another thing 
shows a striking difference from it; a person or 
thing of inost opposite qualities. 

1764 Ilav gone 3(T.) To make these appear a con- 
trast to my subject. 1788 Map. D’Arsray Diary IV. 302 
Whiat a contrast from such an intention was the event. 1796 
H. Honter tr, St. Pierre's Std. Nat. (1799) 1. 575 An ob- 
ject has but one contrary, but it may have many contrasts. 

White is the contrary of black; but it contrasts with blue, 
green, red, and various other colours. 1828 D'Iseaeu 
Chas. /, 1. iv. 6g Buckingham offered a provoking contrast 
to his master. 1833 Sir C. Bert /fand 190 Pain is the 
necessary contrast to pleasure. 

Contrastable (kéntra:stab’l), a. [f. Contrast 
%,+-ABLE.] Capable of being contrasted. 

1889 Brit. Med. Frnt. No. 1494/2 Things comparahle and 
contrastahle. 

Contrasted (k/ntra'stéd), sf/. a. [f. Contrast 
v.+-ED!,] Set in contrast; opposed so as to 
heighten each other’s cficct, or to bring ont differ- 


ences. 

1764 Gotnsm. Trav. 127 Contrasted faults through all his 
manners reign: Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, 
vain. 1999 Forrest Voy, N. Guinea 232 Breadths of silk, 
of the most contrasted colours. 18424 L. Muaray Ang. 
Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 506 Contrast has always the effect to make 
each of the contrasted objects appear In the stronger light. 
1873 Symonos Grk. Poets xii. 404 No labyrinth of tortuous 
shape, no conflict of contrasted forms. 

HenccContra‘stedly adv., in a contrasted manner, 
by way of contrast. 

1836 G. S. Faner Election u. i. 204 Contrastedly intro- 
ducing that Primitive Scheme of the doctrime of Election, 
which, etc, 1838 Sait's A/ag. V. 637 The subsequent pas- 
sages... became more contrastedly important. 

Contra‘stful, a. [f. Contrast sé. + -FuL.] 
Full of contrasts ; marked by strong contrast. 

1877 Sonday Mag. 55 One contrastful feature there is. 

Contrastimulant (kentrijsti‘miant), sd. 
{a.) Med. [ad, It. contrastimolante, Rasori.] 

1, sd. A medicine that acts in opposition to a stimu- 
lant, or that reduces the force of the vital actions. 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med, 359 The Italian 
physicians consider it as a powerful cpntra-stimulant. 1882 
Syd. Soc, Lex. s.v. Contrastiunilus, According to the doc. 
trine of Rasori..all really useful remedies are comprised in 
the classes stimulants and contrastimulants, 

2. attrib. or adj. 

1881 Lincoin tr. Trousseau § Pidoux’ Treat. Therap. 
II.19 They say that hleeding neutralizes. .the contra-stimu- 
lant effects of the emetic. 


That contrasts; see the verb. 


| fabulds against a will: sec ContRa- 2.] Contrary 
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CONTRATENOR. 


Contrasti‘mulus, J/d. [f. as prec. + Stime- 
Lus, after It. contrastimolo.] A force opposed to 
stimulus; the two being, according to the doctrine 
of Rasori, equally potent and opposite forces, the 
perfect equiltbrium of which is necessary to health. 
Syd. Soc, Lex. 1882. 

Ifence Contrasti‘:mulism, the doctrine of con- 
trastimulus; Contrastiimulist, an adherent of 
this doctrine. 

1881 Lincotn tr. Troussean & Pidowx' Treat. Therap. 11. 
19 The partisans of contro-stimulism claim that the simul. 
taneous use of bleeding and of tartar-emetic .. should be 
avoided. /bid, 105 The School of Italian contro-stimulism. 
1839 Bayty tr. A/iller’s Elem. Phys. (ed. 2) 1. 64 The 
contra-stimulists .. gave the name of coptra-stimulants to 
‘those substances whicb, in place of stimulating have the 
very ppposite effect. a 

Contrasting (kfntra‘stiff), vA. sé. [f. Coy- 
TRAST v¥.+-1NG!.] The action of the verb Con- 
TRAST. In qnot. = striving, struggling with op- 
position or diffidulties: cf. Conreast v. 1 and sd, 1, 

1688 S. Penton Gnardian's [usir. 90 The necessary Mix- 
ture and Complication of your Affairs... will afford you 
Contrasting more tban enough, Create as few Troubles to 
yourself as you can. 


Contra‘sting, ///. a. 


[f. as prec. +-1nc2,] 


1715 [see Contrast 7.6}. 41973 J. Cunnincuam Pol. to 
Ryle a Wife (R.), Their merit, by the foil conspicuous 
made, And they seen brighter by contrasting shade. 1878 
T. Harny Return Native 1. 243 From, of all contrasting 

laces in the world, Paris. 1890 Daily News 28 Jan. 5/3 

ersonal evidence of the contrasting postal rates. 

Ilence Contra‘stingly adv., in or by way of 
contrast. 

1833 Fraser's Mag. VIII. 94 Her pwn talent. .throwing 
him contrastingly into the shade. 1842 Mars. Browsinc 
Grk. Chr. Poets 160 From the rest, they stand out contrast. 
ingly. 

Contrastive (kfntrd:stiv), a. [f. Contrast v, 
+-1VE.] Forming a contrast; standing in contrast 
\¢o something else). 

1816 [see Contrastivety], 1841 Mars. Browninc Lett, 
Lorne (1877) 11. liv. 97 Something. .deeply contrastive to 
the Heavenly Spirits. 1870 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 4 Atti: 
tudes should be contrastive, and so coinposed as to balance 
and set off each otber. 

Hence Contra‘stively a/v. 

1816 Keatixce 7rav, 1. 189 Royalty must be approached 
contrastively barefooted, 

Contrastment (kgntra-stmént), rare. [f. as 
prec, +-MENtT.] The action of contrasting. 

1823 G. Darcey in Beddoes Poems 227 The contrastment 
and individualization of characters. x 

+ Contra‘sto. Oés. [It. contrusto contention, 
strife, f. con¢rastare to withstand, strive: sce Con- 
TRAST v.] Contention, strife ; =ConTRast sd. 1, 

¢ 1645 Howett Lett. 1. vi. (1726) 53 (D.) There was..a 
great contrasto in the conclave "twixt the ie and 
French faction. r6s2 — Afasaniello 11. 39. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Contrasto..strife, contention. 1671 Gumate Life 
a Alene 4 Upon this Contrasto, he was forced to avoid the 
ury of this enraged Lawyer, and turn Souldier. 

Contrat ; obs. and F. f. Contract. 


Contrata‘bular,«. A’om. Law. [f. L contra 


toa will or testament. Ilence Contrata’bulant. 
1875 Poste Gaius u. (ed. 2) 229 Contra-tabular possession 

was sometimes equivalent to intestacy. /éid, u. 239 The 

contra-tabulant or claimant of contra-tahular possession. 
Contratation: sce ConrRAcTATION, 


Contrate (kgntreit),a. [f. L. type *contrat-us, 
f. contré against, opposite: cf. med.L. contratas 
It., Sp. contrada, F. contrée lit. ‘region lying op- 
posite’, Country.) 

+ 1. ? Opposed, contrary, adverse. Ods. 

¢ 1450 Henrvson Aor. Fad, 41 Of ciuill Law volumes full 
many they reuvolue..Contrate, Prostrat arguments they 
resolue. 

2. Contrate wheel: a whecl having teeth set at 
right angles to its plane; in watch-making, the 
wheel of this kind which works in the pinton of 
the balance or crown-wheel of a vertical watch, 


Also contrate teeth, contrate pinion. 
1696 Dernam Artif. Clockm. 5 The Contrate-Wheel is that 
Wheel in Pocket-Watches which is next to the Crown. 
Wheel whose Teeth and Hoop lye ——e to those of 
other Wheels. 1773 T. Hatton Clock & Watchavork 13 
After the manner of contrate-wheel teeth. 1795 HERSCHEL 
in PAil. Trans. UX XXV. 392 These wheels carry contrat 
teeth on the inside, and a small dial-plate on the back. 1838 
Penny Cycl. X11. 302/2 Vertical Watch—The centre-wheel 
gives motion to the third wheel pinion, to whicb is attached 
the third wheel, acting upon tbe contrate-wheel pinion, on 
which is placed the contrate-wheel, acting in the pinion of 
the balance-wheel, which is also called the scape-wheel. 


+ Contratenor (kpntratenaz). A/us. Obs. [ad. 
It. contratenore ‘a counter-tenor’ (Florio): see 


ContRa- 4.] = COUNTERTENOR. 

15§3 Huvoet, Contratenor in musycke, occeutus, 1586 T. 
B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1, (1594) 542 In sounds, wherein 
the contra-tenor seemeth to command pver the base. 1717 
L. Howen Desiderius (ed. 3) 173 Honour .. sings a Contra. 
tenor, and glorifies God for his infinite Wisdom. 1783 Mason 
Collect. Anthems p. xxxix, There was a very fine contratenor 
in the Royal Chapel. 


CONTRAVALLATION. 


Contravallation (kp:ntriavéla fon). A472. Also 
y contre-, CounTeR-. [ad. F. con¢revallation, It. 
contravvallaztone, {. L. contra- + vallatton-emt en- 
trenchment (f. va//dre to surround with a rampart, 
to entrench) : cf. CincUMVALLATION,] 

1. A chain of redoubts and breastworks, cither 
unconnected or united bya parapet, constructed by 
besiegers between their camp and the town, as a 


defence against sorties of the garrison, 4 

1678 tr. L, de Gaya's Art of War u. 113 Circumvallation 
and Contravallation, is a Composition of Redoubts, little 
Forts, and Angles with Trenches, and Lines of Communi- 
cation from one to another round a place that is beseiged. 
1692 Drypen St, Evremont's Ess. 144 And to Caxsar is 
owing our Fortifications, our Lines, our Contravallations. 
1774 Gounsm. Gr. Hist. 1. 272 The following night the 
victors carried on tbeir wall beyond the contravallation of 
the Athenians, 

b. Usnally, Zine of contravallation. 

1678 tr. L, de Gaya's Adt of War. 54 The line of Con- 
trevallation .. which secures the Besiegers from Sallies. 
181z Wettincton in Gurw. VII. 556 Unless they-can be 
deprived .. of their lines of contravallation before Cadiz, 
nothing can shake tbem in that part of the Peninsula. 1853 
Stocgvecer Af7. Encycl, 69 An army, forming a siege, lies 
between the lines of circumvallation and contravallation. 

2. The construction of such lines. 

1725 Watts Logic 1y. ii, The niles of circumvallation and 
Contravallation, | 

Contravariant (kpntravéeriint). Afach. 
[ContTRa- 3.] See quot. 1853. 

1853 Syuvester in PAI. Trans. CXLIII. 1. 543 Contra- 
variant, a function which stands in the same relation to 
the primitive function from which it is derived as any of its 
linear transforms to an inversely derived transform of its 
primitive, 1885 Satmon Higher Alg. (ed. 4) 121 Besides 
covariants and contravariants there are also functions in- 
volving botb sets of variables, which differ, etc. 

Contravee'r, v. nonce-wd. [f. ContRa- 1+ 
VEER v.] inv, To veer in a contrary direction. 

1792 D. Liovo Voy. Life 21 Yet each is confident that he 


is right, And all besides are wrong who contra-veer From 
different sentiments, or other views. 

Contravenable (kgntrivi-nab’l), a. [f. Coy. 
TRAVENE+-ABLE.] That can be contravcned, 

1880 Muiruean /nstit. Gains wv. § 11 nole, There probably 
was one [degi's actio) for every law that was contravenable. 

+Contrave‘nary. 02s. rare. Also contro-. 
[f. ConTRAVENE +-ary, after adversary.) =Coy- 
TRAVENER, 

1614 Jackson Creed 1, v. Wks, 11. 228 To terrify all con- 
travenaries of this decree. ¢ 1630 /did. v. xix. Wks. LV. 172 
He and his followers must be wisdom’s children; their con- 
trovenaries sons of folly, 

Contravene (kpntravitn), v, Also 6 (Se.) 
contro-, 7 conterveen. [ad. F. contreven-ir ‘to 
swarue, transgresse, decline, go, or depart from; 
to do contrarie to promise, or otherwise than was 
agreed; also, to crosse, thwart, contradict, resist, 
or be against’ (Cotgr.):—L. contravenire (Au- 
gustine) to come against, oppose.] 

1. ¢rans. Of persons: To go counter to; to trans- 
gress, infringe (a law, provision, etc.); to act in 
defiance or disregard of. 

1567 Se. Acts: Fas. VI (1597) § 31 To be fre,.from al 
paine. .that may be incurred. .for contravening of the samin 
(abrogated statutes}, 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. Kij, 
‘Thay contrauene the vse of the Catholik kirk. 1609 SKENE 
Reg. Maj. 38 And na man sall break or contrawen this con- 
stitution. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 120 Which .. 
they have conterveened, and contradicted. @ 1677 Barrow 
Serm. (1810) IT. 495 By Seed +. or contravening these 
duties of humanity. 1783 Burke £. India Bill Wks. TV. 31 
Eitber to conform to the tenour of the article, or to contra- 
vene it. 1878 GLanstone Print. //omer 19 The cause is 
fundamentally righteous, and Zeus. .cannot contravene it, 

2. Of things, actions, etc.; To run counter to, be 
contrary to, come in conflict with. 

a1670 Hacxer Aédp. Williams 1. (1693) 137 (L.) This un- 
fortunate accident did both contravene and overmatch the 
counsels of a hundred wise men. 1775 Jounson Fourn. W, 
Isl. Wks. X. 427 [Such] Laws..contravene the first prin. 
Ciples of tbe compact of authority. 1793 T. Jerrerson 
Writ, (859) IV. 30:To.. warn them against acts which 
might contravene this duty. 1869 Farrar Fam, Speech i. 
(1873) 11 A belief which in reality contravened tbe distinct 
theory of their own sacred books. 

3. To go counter to or oppose in argument; to 
contradict, dispnte, deny (a proposition, etc.). 

1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat, vi. prop. 8 Nor can any one 
do this without contravening the truth contained in prop. v1. 
1869 Huxcey in Sct. Opinion 5 May 505/t Are those con- 
clusions so firmly based that we may not contravene them? 
1873 Browninc Xed Cott, Nt.cap 200 Each inference .. 
This you may test and try, confirm the right Or contravene 
the wrong that reasons there. 

+4, ? To incur (a charge). Se. Ods. 

1597 Sc. Acts Yas. VI (1814) 124 (Jam.) That the saidis 
thrie erlis..had incurrit and controvenit the cbarge of 
treassoun. 

Contravener (kpntrivino:). Also 7 (S¢.) 
-veener, -viner, -veiner, [f. prec.+-ER.] One 
who contravenes. 

1567 Sc, Acts x Fas, VI (1597)§ 21 Executand the paines 
conteined in this present Act, against the contraveneris 
thereof. 1609 Skene Reg. May., Treatise 141 Quhilk paine 
the Provest and Baillies sall pay, gif they searche not, nor 
seikes the contraviners. 1645 S?. Trials, Sir RK. Spotswood 
(R.), Tbe contravener of any act of parliament. 1860 Gro, 
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Eutor dilf ont Fz. u, ii, The measures he was bent on taking 
against that rash contravener. 1880 Muirneap tr, U/pian 
i. §1 Nor imposes a penalty on the contravener. 

+ Contrave‘nient, @. Os. rave—". [ad. L. 
contraventent-, pr. pple. of contravenire: see Con- 
TRAVENE.] Contravening, opposing. 

1621 Br. Mountacu Dfatstéz 79 Then silence for ever 
unto Positive opponent, or contra.venient laws. 

Contravening (kpntriviniy), vd/ sé. [f. Con- 
TRAVENE +-ING '.] The action of the verb Con- 


TRAVENE; contravention, g 

1645 St. Triads, Sir R. Spotszvood \R.), The contravening 
of an act of parliament. 

Contravening, ///. a. 
That contravenes ; opposing. 

1802 Med, Frail. VIII. 156 The class of contravening evi- 
dence. 1860 Ecticotr ie our Lord ¥. 206 Contravening 
influences mainly due to alien emissaries. 

Contravention (kentrive'nfan), [a. F. con- 
travention (also contre- in Cotgr.), on L. type 
*contravention-em, n. of action f. contravenire to 
ConTRAVENE.] 

The action of contravening or going countcr to ; 
violation, infringement, transgression. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard, xvi (1599) 776 The Pope should 
be bound to.. forgine him the penaltie of contrauention. 
1637-S0 Row //ist, Airk (1842) 546 Saul did not personallie 
sweare to tbe Gibeonites, yet his contravention .. plagued 
his subjects with three years famine. arzog Locke On 
Rom, viii. 7 A settled contravention to his precepts cannot 
be Saad by the,,governor of the world, 1708 Swirr 
A bol, Chr, Wks. 1755 1.1.91 Contraventions to the laws of 
the land. 1840 Dickens Barn. A ade (1849) 122/2 Offensive 
and undutiful, and in direct contravention of the church 
catechism. 186 Staxtey East. Ch. viii. (1869) 267 From 
the contravention of the chronological order. 

b. Se. Law. (See quot.) 

1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. Contravention..is most 
frequently applied to an act done by an heir of entail in 
opposition to the provisions of the deed .. or to acts of 
molestation or outrage committed by a person in violation 


[f. as pree. + -1NG 2.] 


| of lawborrows. 


+Contrave'rse, a. (sd.), adv. Obs. rare. [ad. 
L. contradvers-us turned opposite, f. contra opposite 
+ versus, pa. pple. of vertéere to turn.]} 

A. quasi-sb, The contraverse. the opposite, the 
converse. B. adv. ?In the opposite direction. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Afet. xiv. vii, She [Circe] sayd over 
us the contrauerse of the charme that she had sayde whan 
she transformed us. ¢18§35 Compd. too late maryed (1862) 7 
Folyshe regardes..I kest over twarte, and eke contravers, 

Contrave'rsion. rare—'. [ad. L. type con- 
traversion-em, n. of action f. contriversus: see 
ConTRAVERSE,] A turning in the opposite direction, 

azjzg Concreve Disc. Pindaric Ode Wks. 1753 HI. 341 
The second stanza was called the antistrophe, from the 
contraversion of the chorus; the singers, in performing that, 
turning from the left hand to the right contrary always to 
their motion in the strophe, 

Contraversy, -sie, -cy, obs. ff. ConTROVERSY. 

Contravi'ndicate, v. Lom. Law. [L. contra 
vindicare (Gaius).] To make a counter-claim, 

1880 Muireap tr. Gaiusiv. § 16 note, That the respondent 
contravindicated, or at least made_a counter averment_ of 
ownership in the same terms as the first vindicant, .is denied 
by some jurists. : 

So Contravindica‘tion, a counter-claim. 

1875 Poste Gaius iv. (ed. 2) 635 The contention of the de- 
fendant was not merely a negation of the plaintiff’s claim, 
but also an affirmation of the defendant’s claim, a contra- 
vindication, = E 

Contraviolino : see ConTRA 4. 

Co'ntra-vo:te, v. vonce-wd, [see Coytra-1,] 
To vote against or for the opposite side, 

1817 WHewett in Todhunter I.'s Writings (1876) IT. 15 
The. .system of electioneering, canvassing, voting, contra- 
voting, and outvoting, which predominates here. 

Contrawen, obs. Sc. f. CONTRAVENE. 

Contrayerva (kentraysiva). Also -jerva, 
{Sp.;=‘ countcr-herb’, z. ¢. one used as an antidote, 


“f, ContRa- 3 +yerva (now yerba) HerB.] A name 


given, in general use, to the root-stock and scaly 
rhizome of species of Dorstenia (D. Contrayerva 
and D,. brasiliensis, N. O. Urticacee) native to 
tropical America, used as a stimulant and tonic, 
and formerly as an antidote to snake-bites. In 
Jamaica, the name is given to a species of Birth- 
wort (Aristolochia odoratissima), still held in re- 
pute as an alexipharmic. 

@1656 Br. Hatt in Select Thoughts § 51 No Indian is so 
savage but that he knows the use of his tobacco and contra- 
yerva, 173: Hovstoun in Phil. Trans. XXXVIT. 196 A 
short Account of that Plant whose Root is called Contra- 
yerva here in England. 19736 Battey (folio', Contrayerva, 
a plant in the West Indies much used with others in counter- 
poisons, and which distillers with us use in strong waters. 
1755 Matter (in Johnson), A species of birthwort growing in 
aie where it is much used as an alexipharmick. 1757 
A, Coorer Distiller 1m, xv. (1760) 171, 1782 E. Gray in 
Med, Commun. 1, 30 Stimulating diaphoretics, such as 
contrayerva. 1814 Lunan Hort, ¥amaic. 1. 232 (Aristo. 
lochia) This is called Contrayenre, in Jamaica, from its 
gen efficacy against poisons, but is in no respect like the 

panish contrayerva. 7S Hartey Afat. Med. 432 Con- 
trajerva root. 1887 D, Morris in Kew Bulletin No, 12.7 
In Jamaica, this term is invariably applied to a species of 
Aristolochia, while roots of Dorstenia are there called 
Spanish Contrayerva. 


CONTRE-DANCE. 


Contrayre, var. of ConTRatE. 

Contre-, prefix. F. contre:-L. contra, in OF, 
also crntre, has regularly given in Eng. Counter, 
q.v. Contre- occurs only as an earlier form of 
counter-, an occasional obsolete variant of comtra-, 
and in a few modern French words and phrases 
adopted since 1600. It is frequent in heraldic 
terms, as contre-bandé, contre-barré, contre-changed, 
contre-componé, etc.; but these have also English 
forms in CounTER-, under which they will be found. 

Contre, obs. form of CounTER, CousTRY. 

Contrealt, obs. var. of ConTRALTo. 

Contre-approach, -book: see CouNTER-. 

Contre-band : see ConTRABAND. 

| Contre-carre. Os. rare—'. [F. contrecarre 
‘a counterstrength, opposition, resistance, defence’ 
(Cotgr.), f. coutre- + carve square, square face: 
see Littré.] An opposing forec ; a dircct resistance 
or check, 

1646 Buc Rick, d/7, 0. 44 ‘Vhis was a Contrecarre to the 
Faction of Richmond, 

|| Contrecoup (kottrhky,. [F. contre-coup a 
counter-blow, back-blow, rcbound, and in Surg. as 
iu sense 2; fi contre against + cop blow,] 

1. ‘Opposition, a repulse in the pursuit of any 
object’ (Jamieson). 

2. Surg. The cfiect of a blow, as an injury, 
fracture, produced exactly oppusite, or at some 
distance from, the part actnally struek. 

1830 S. Cooper Dict. Pract, Surg. (ed. 6) Goz Sometimes 
the fracture [occurs] elsewhere, as the effect of what the 
French call a contre-coup. 18701. Hotes Sergery (ed, 2) 
II. 316 The one. .is a direct contusion, the other a contusion 
by contre-coup of the brain substance. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lew, 
Contre-coup..is often very severe in the skull, for instance, 
the bone may be fractured on the opposite side to the seat 
of injury. 

+Contre'ctant. Oés. rare. [ad. LL. contrec- 
tani-emt, pr. pple. of contrectdre; cf. next.] One 
who handles or touches, 

1657 Tomuixson Renou's Disp. 715 A mass .. which will 
not inquinate the contrectant’s hands. 

Contrectation (kgntrekté-fon).  [ad. L. con- 
érectalion-em, n, of action f. contrectire, -lraclare 
to touch, handle, f, cov- intensive + fractdre to 
touch.] Ilandling, touching, fingering. 

(1549 Cuatoner Erasmus on Folly Njb, Never the more 
forbearyng from wyne, nor contrection of women. 1623 
CockrraM, Contrection, a handling, a touching.] 1624 GEK 
Foot out of Snare 52 A possessed woman, in whose body 
they can canuas a diuell by contrectation, and certaine in- 
chanting nips, making him ferret vp and downe. 1689 
Harvey Curing Dis. dy Expect. xxii. 180 After a long con- 
trectation of all the abdomen. 1882 Syd. Soc. Le.x., Contrec- 
tation, examination by the finger; manipulation, as in 
shampooing. 

b. In Rom. Law. (See quots.) 

r60z Futnecke rst Pt. Parad. 10r ‘Theft is thus defined 
in our Law: A fraudulent contrectation of another mans 
corporall moueable goods, which is don against the will of 
the owner. 1880 Muirneap tr. Gains Dig. 613 Any con- 
trectation with another man’s property without his consent 
was theft. . é 

+c. Handling; personal dealing with affairs ; 
management. Oés. 

Hi, Bentnas Hs. IL. 540 What is dominion? It is 
either the power of contrectation, or else that of impera- 
tion, : 

+Contrecta‘tive, «. 04s. [f. L.contrectat- stem 
of contrectare (see prec.) +-1VE.] Of or peitaining 
to handling or personally dealing with a thing. 

1786-9 Benruam IW’ks. II. 540 Subject to the contrecta- 
tive or imperative power of that law. 

Contrection, erron. form of CONTRECTATION. 

Contred, obs. f. countered from COUNTER v. 


Contre-dance, ||-danse, contra-dance. 
{after F. contre-danse, \t.and Sp. contra danza, all 
corruptions of the English word CounTRY-DANCE, 
by the conversion of its first element into the F, 
contre, It, Sp. contra against, opposite] A 
CoUNTRY-DANCE; esp. a French country-dance. 

The Englisb country-dance was introduced into France 
during the Regency 1715-23, and thence passed into Italy 
and Spain; cf, Littré, s.v. Costre-danse?, and Vexumi, 
Scoperte di Ercolano(Rome 1748) 114 ‘1 canti, i balli. che a 
noi sono pervenuti con vocabolo Inglese di contraddanze, 
Country Dances, quasi invenzione degli Inglesi contadini’, 
The arrangement of the partners in a country-dance in two 
opposite lines of indefinite length easily suggested tbe per- 
version of conntry into contre-, contra- opposite. Littré’s 
theory, that there was already in 17th c. a French contre. 
danse with which the English word was confused and ran 
together, is not tenable; no trace of the name has been 
found in French before its appearance as an adaptation of 
tbe English. But new dances of this type were subse- 
quently brought out in France, and introduced into England 
with the Frenchified form of the name, which led some Eng- 
lishmen to the erroneous notion that the Frencb was the 
original and correct form, and the English a corruption of 
it. Thus a writer in the Gentleman's Magazine 1758, p. 
174 said, ‘As our dances in general come ion France, so 
does the country-dance, which is a manifest corruption of 
the French contre-danse, where a number of persons placing 
themselves oposite one to another, begin a Wai ‘, Partly 
under the influence of this erroneous notion as to the 
etymology, partly asa mere retention of the French form, 


CONTREMART. 


contra-dance, contre-dance have beea used, and contre- 
daxse is still in use, esp. for a French or foreign dance of 
this type. 

1803 Fessenpen Verrible Tractor, 14 So fam‘d Aldini, 
erst In France Led dead folks down a contra dance. 1830 
« Juan pe Veca’ [C. Cocnrane] Fral Tour xix, (1847) 135 
After we had danced two or three quadrilles, a contre 
dance was proposed. 1844 W. H. Maxwete Scotland 
(1855) I. 27, fia gone dowaacontra danse. 1873 Baown- 
iwc Red Cott. Nt-cap 1421 If Mademoiselle permit the 
contre-danse. 1879 G. Macponatp Sir Gibdre II, xiii. 230 
All the ricks in the yard were bobbing about, as if amusing 
themselves with a slow contradance, 

2. A piece of music written for such a dance. 

1880 Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 3996/2 Beethoven has written 
twelve coniredanses for prchestra, from oae of which he 
developed the finale of his ’ Eroica’ symphony. 

Contree, obs, or arch. form of Country. 

Contrefacé, -fait, -fete, Contrefort, Con- 
tregarde: see CouNTER-. 

+ Contremart. 0/s. 
CoUNTER-MARQUE. 

1622 Matyxes Anc. Law-Merch. 153 Concerning the 
danger and aduenture of Letters of Mart, or Contremart, 
Stue ins Reprisaliarum, or Letters of Marque, euery one 
knoweth that men hauing tbese Commissions or Letters .. 
are very vigilant..to surprize Merchants Ships and goods. 

+ Contre-master. Oés. [a. F. contre-maistre 
‘the Master’s mate in a ship’ (Cotgr.\, in Sp. 
contramaestre. see CONTRA- 3.] A boatswain. 

1726 Suttvocke Moy. round 7.124 The Contre-Mastre, or 
Boatswain of her had not been aboard of us above two 
hours, /érd. (1757) 341 There was none killed on board of 
her, but the Contre-master. c1790 J. Wittock Moy. iv. 105 
Soon after, the boatswain or countermaster (as the word in 
their language signifies)..came up to us. 

+Contremble, v. Ols. rare—}. [£ Con-+ 
TreMBLE v.: cf. L. contremére to quake alto. 
gcther.] 72/:. To tremble or quake thoroughly. 

1573 Twrxe 4ineid x. Ddiij, From the grounds the soyle 
contrembling shook. 

Contremeur, -mur, obs. ff. CounTERMURE. 

Contre-natural: see CoNTRA-NATURAL. 

Contrepalé, -pane, -pese, -peyse, -pointé, 
-poison: see CouNTER-. 


||Contrepied. O?s. rarc. [F., orig. a hunting 
term, =the opposite track, the wrong way; hence, 
the contrary ; f. contre- and pied foot, footing, etc.] 
The contrary course ; the opposite. 

1973 Gentl, Mag. X LIL. 549 Gravina idolized the ancients ; 
and, perhaps, Metastasio, taking the contrepied, respects 
them too little. 

Contrer, variant of ConTRAIR, 

+Contre-risposte, v. Obs. rare". [f. F. 
contre-risposter, \. contre-risposte, now -riposte, in 
Fencing, a thrust or movement of the sword op- 
posed to a Riposte.] To retum a smart, sharp 
retort. 

1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks. (1834) 226 In complements 
after this manner .. retorted, contrerisposted, backreverted, 
and now and then graced with a quip or a clinch. 

Contrespalier: see CoUNTER-ESPALIER. 

+Contrest, ME. form of Contrast v., to 
withstand. 


|| Contretemps (kaitr'tan). Also 7 counter. 
temps, 8-9 contretems. [F. contre-/emps, -lems, 
bad or false timc, motion out of timc, inopportune- 
ness, unexpected and untoward accident.] 

+1. Fencing. A pass or thrust which is made at 
a wrong or inopportune moment. és. 

1684 R. H. Sek. Reereat. 60 Counter Temps... is when 

‘ou Thrust without a good Opportunity, or when you 
Thrust, at the same time your Adversary does the hke. 
Ibid. 67 This I ae se your Face from your Adversaries 
scattering or Counter-Temps Thrusts. 1 Sia W. Hore 
Swordsman's Vade M. 43 It is a fair Thrust, and cannot be 
called a Contre temps. 1725 in New Cant. Dict. 

2. An inopportune occnrrence ; an untoward ac- 
cident ; an unexpected mishap or hitch. 

1802 Mar. Eocewortn Maneuvring i, 1am more grieved 
than I can express.. by a cruel contre-temps, 1842 T. 
Martin Afy Namesake in Fraser's Mag. Dec., 1 am used 
to these little conutretems. we J. L. Sanrorp Estimates 
Eng. Kings 397 We (Charles IT] regarded such contretemps 
as inevitable, 

Hence +Contretemps (-temp) v. sortce-wd. 
Fencing. @. trans. To make a contretemps at; b. 
intr, to make contretemps. 

1684 R. H. Sch. Reercat.72 If for all this your Adver- 
sary give a home-thrust, then you must Counter-temps him 
in the Face, and Le eagle your left Hand. 1694 Sir W. 
Hore Swordsman's Vade M. 42 He can infallibly Contre- 
temps with the Ignorant as often as he pleaseth. An Igno- 
rant Contre-temping an Artist.. The Artist that contre- 
tempeth the Ignorant, /dfd, 61 An Artist may..be Contre- 
tempsd or Resposted. 

Contre-vair, -value: see CouNTER-. 

Contreve, -treyue, obs. form of ConTRIVE. 

+Contrevure, -ore. Ofs. rare—'. [a. OF. 
contrevetire, controvetire Rom. type *comtrova- 
tura), £. controver to contrive: see -URE.] =Con- 
TRIVANCE. 

€1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 334 Here now a contreuore, 
porgh Roberde’s avis, Abouen per armore did serkis & 
surplis. 

ontrey, obs. form of Country. 


(Also ConTRA-.) 
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Contribual (kpntri-biwal), 2. [f L. con- to- 
gether + /rzbu-s (1- stem) tribe+-aL. Cf. L. con- 
tribilis.) Of or belonging to the same tribe. 


Contributable (kfntri-biwtab’l), a. [f. Con- 
TRIBUTE + -ABLE,] 

1. Of persons: Liable to contribnte, subject to 
contribution. [So F. cetlic Hotaeas) 

1611 Cotcr., Contribuadle, contributable; fit, able, or ac- 
customed, to contribute; liable or subiect vato Contribution, 
1872 Browninc Fifine cxxxi, The Mayor shall catalogue 
me duly domiciled, Contributable, good-companioa of the 
guild And mystery of marriage. 

2. To be contributed ; payable as contribution. 

182z4 Siz C. Ansotr in Barnewall & Cr. Neforts 11. 811 
Not..to part with the possession of tbe goods until the 
amount contributable in respect of them shall be. .paid. 


+Contributary (kfntri-bistari), a. and sb. Obs. 
[f. as prec. + -ABY, after tributary. Cf. F. contribu- 
tatre. A form parallel to ContRiputory, which is 
now in ordinary use.] A. adj. 

1, That contributes or is liable to contribnte ; 
+ paying tribute, tributary. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Monk's T. 686 (Hart. MS.) Iulius be con- 
querour That wan al thoccident by land and see.. And wnto 
Rome made hem contributarie [6-¢e2/ tributarie], 1 3 
Bury Wills (1850) 29 Who so euere be ocupyere of my hef 
place to be contributarye therto what so eue' it coste. 1560 
in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 278 Every man.. 
shall become contrybutary to an hird ya Port Meade, 
1§70-6 Lamparpe Peramb. Kent (1826) 355 The landes 
contributarie to the repaire thereof. 1649 Setpen Lazws 
Eng. 1. liv. (1739) 95 Kings having taken occasion to levy 
War of their own accord... could neither compel the persons 
of their Subjects or their Estates to be contributary. 

2. Contributing anything to a common stock; 


having part in a common result. 

1565 GoLpinG Onid’s Met. vu. (1393) 158 Penees and 
Sperchius streames contrihutarie were. 1681 /Vhole Duty 
Nations 56 Such things, so far as they may be any way 
contributary to good. 1775-91 tr. D'dneille’s Anc. Geog. 
(Webster), It was situated on the Ganges, at the place 
where this river received a contributary stream. 1802 W, 
‘Taytor in Alonthly Mag. X1. 648 This edition is distin- 
guished..by the curious extent of contributary reading. 

B. sé. One who contributes; one who pays 


tribute. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 33 Pythagoras .. and many other 
(in certaine thinges) will be Contributaries. 1600 HoLLanp 
Livy xxvu. xi. 635 Those all they disfranchised, and made 
Aerarij, or contributaries. 1598-9 E. Forne Parismeus 
1. (1661) st The king of Persia..having called all his con- 
tributaries together. 

Contribute (kgntrivbist), v. [f. L. contrtbiit- 
ppl. stem of contribudre to bring together, add, 
contribute, f. con- together + fribucre to bestow. 
(Formerly stressed contribute, which is still dia/.)] 

+1. trans. To make tribntary, levy tribnte npon. 

Obs. rare—'. 

1559 SKELTON in Mirr. Mag., Adw. /V, iii, Graunted not 
she [Fortune] me to haue victory, In Eagland to rayne and 
to contribute Fraunce? 

+2. intr. To pay tribnte (40), Ods. 

¢1s92 MaRLowe oe of Malta 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 148/1 
Long to the Turk did Malta contribute ; Which tribute, etc. 

3. To give or pay jointly with others ; to fnrnish 
to a common fnnd or charge. &. frans. 

1830 PatscR. 497/2 To se with howe good wy!l they do 
coptrybute their money. 153g in Strype Zcci. Mem, 1. 
App. Ixiv. 158 That it may please the Kings Majesty .. to 
contribute..with the said Princes, 100,000 crownes. 1707 
Aopison Pres, State War Wks. 1746 III. 265 England con- 
tributes much more tban any other of the Allies. 1758 
Jouxson /dler No. 47 Every hand is open to contribute 
something. «1832 Macxintosn Revol, Wks. 1846 IT. 156 
The Princess of Orange contributed two hundred pounds to 
their relief. ‘ 

b. intr. or absol. To give or make contribution. 
a1610 Hearey Theophrast, xvii. (1636) 65 If bis friends 
do contribute to supply his wants. 1651 Honpes Govt. 5 
Soe, xiii, § 11. 200 Whether Subjects ought to contribute to 
the publique, according to the rate of what tbey gain, or of 
what they spend. 17 
414 The subjects pf every state ought to contribute towards 
the support of the government, as nearly as possible, in pro- 
portion to their respective abilities. 1867 Ssutes //uguenots 
Eng. xi. (1880) 188 A fund was raised .. to which all parties 
cheerfully and liberally contributed. 


4. transf. and fig. To give or furnlsh along with 
others to a collective stock; to furnish an ‘article’ 


to n magazine, etc. a. ¢rans. 

1653 Watton Angler Ep. Ded.6 It can contribute nothing 
to your knowledge. 1667 Mitton /. L. vin. 1ss Yet scarce 
to contribute Each Orb a glimps of Light. 1739 Mutmotn 
Fitzosb, Lett, (1763)7 Those who never contributed a single 
benefit to their own age. 1788 Cowrer On Jfrs. Moun. 
tagu’s Feather-hangings 13 All tribes beside of Indian 
name .. Whate'er they boast of rich and gay Contribute 
to the gorgeous plan. 1843 Macauzay (title) Critical 
and Historical Essays, contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. 

b. intr. or absol. 

1864 Boun Lowndes’ Bibliogr, Manual sv. Whewell, 
Professor Whewell has contributed largely to the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 1883 L’fool Courter 2g Sept. 4/6 The 
Greeks contributed largely tp the literature pf the stars. 

5. fig. To give or furnish along with others to- 
wards bringing abont a result; to lend (effective 
agency or assistance) to a common result or pur- 
pose. @. frans. 


Apam Ssarn J, NV. y. ti. (1869) II. . 


| Agric. § Prices V. vi. 152 The border counties were exempt 


| Ldlustr. Sterne vi. e Many other books..were laid under 
| contribution. 5 


| the noble Valerius Publicola was buried by a contribution 


CONTRIBUTION. 


1634 W. Tirwuvr tr. Baleac's Lett. Aivb, Is it not 
probable .. that be would imploy, and contribute a more 
exact study and solicitude? 1635 May Zdw. ///, 11, How 
many Lands tbeir severall shares of woe Must contribute to 
Philip’s overthrow? 1651 Baxter /u/, Bagt.113 We will 
contribute our best endeavours thereto, 1790 Patey Horz 
Paul, i.8 Circumstances .. which contributed strength to 
the conclusion, 1875 Jevons Mi (1878) 158 This cause 
may contribute something to the effect observed. 

b. More nsually zzfr. To contribute to (also 
t/or) or ¢o do (anything): to do a part in bringing 
(it) abont; to have a part or share in prodncing. 

1605 Bacon Adz, Learn, 1. v. §11 Botb heaven and earth 
do conspire and contribute tp the use and benefit of man. 
1704 Appison /taly 301 The same Cause that has rais’d the 
lower Grounds having contributed to sink .. [the] higher. 
1730 A. Gorvon Maffei’s Amphith, 358 1t might have con. 
tributed not a little for draining the Water. 1820 W, Irvixc 
Sketch Bk. 1. 196 He contributed greatly to improve the 
national music, 1860 Tynpatt. Glac. 1 xii. 90 If i thought 
his presence would in any degree contribute to my com- 
fort. 1885 Act 48 Vict. c.16 § 8 Where any burgh has 
ceased. .to return or to contribute to retprn a member to 
Parliament. 

Contributer: see ConTRIBUTOR. 

Contribution (kgntribid-fon). [a. F. contritu- 
tion (Orcsme, t4th c.), ad. L. cotribitién-ent, n, 
of action f. contributre, contribit-, to CONTRIBUTE, 
Cf. F. contribution.) 

1. The action of contributing or giving as one’s 
part to a common fund or stock; the action of 


lending aid or agency to bring about a result. 
1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Horm. xv. 26 To make some contribu- 
tion vpon [1611 to make a certaine contribution for] the 
poore sainctes that are in Hierusalem. 1616 BuLioKar, 
Contribution, a giuing with pthers, when many giue to 
gether. 1637 R. Humpnrey tr. St. Ambrose i. 56 Who is 
much in contribution and distribution of that hee possesseth, 
1jot Lond. Gas. No. 3753/8 Notice.. by the Office of 
Insurance from Fire by Amicable Contribution. 17 
Aoam Situ HW, XN, Introd. (1869) I. 4 To be defrayed by 
the general contribution of the whole society. 1790 PaLev 
Llorz Paut, ii. 16 We find a contribution cal ieee at 
Corinth ..for the Christians of Jerusalem, 1887 Rocers 


from contribution, at least till the Union of the Crowns. 

b. Zo lay under contribution: to exact contri- 
bntions from, make a levy upon ; to force to con- 
tribute, render tributary. (A military phr., freq. 
also in gen. sense. Cf. F. mettre a contribution.) 

1644 Minton Educ. (1738) 137 All the Historical Physi- 
ology of Aristotle and Theophrastas are open before them, 
and as I may say under contribution. 1687 T. Brown 
Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 1. 78 Did you manage it 4 la 
militaire, and lay the country under contribution? 174 
Pennant Zour Scot. in 1772, 77 The... thief who laid the 
whole English borders under contribution. 179. W. Roperts 
Looker-on No. 57 Who have hithertp held all the seasons of 
the year under contribution to their praise. 1798 FerRiar 


1851 Hatt in Benares Mag. V. 23 The 
native authorities which M. de ‘Tassy has laid under contri- 
bution for his first volume. 

2. Something given to a common stock or fund ; 
a sum or thing (voluntarily) contributed. 

1609 Hottasp Anim. Mareel, 11 (R.) [ence it was, that 


of money gathered forhim. 1651 Hospes Leriaté, 1. xlit 
287 The volantary contributions pf the faithfull. 1715 Lapy 
M. W. Monracve Left, II. xlii. 8 The slaves .. have been 
..redeemed by the charitable contributions of the chris- 
tiaas. 1851 Loner. Gold, Leg. u. Village Church, Near it 
stands the box for the poor..I will add my little contribu: 
tion! 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 10. 566 To substitute 
the free contributions of congregations for the payment of 
tithes, Jfod, The smallest contribution will be thankfully 
received, . 

b. esp. A payment or tax imposed upon a bod 
of persons, or the population of a conntry or dis- 
trict, by the civil, military, or spiritnal authority; 
an impost. App. the earliest sense in Fr. and 
Eng. nse; now, ¢sf. An imposition levied upon 3 
district for the snpport of an army in the field, to 
sccure immunity from plunder, or for similar 


purposes. 

1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) VIII. 301 Po were dymes 
alwey i-gadred and contribuciouns i-payde, spiritualte and 
temporalte was alway i-pyled. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 192 
For the k or qween in swech maner [i. e. for ransom] 
men seis be, leyd to a certeyn contribucion. 1553 def 
7 Edw, VI, c. 1 §20 Any..Collector of any. . Benevolences, 
Contributions pr Subsidies. 1598 Haxtuvr Voy. I. 7 (RP 
Nb notable taxe or contribution publike is historically 
mentioned to haue been for the charges leuied. 1601 SHAKS: 
Fut. C. 1. iii, 206. 1689 B. Harris Parival’s [ron A, 
116 That Party..hated for the contributions, by which 
exhausted Germany. 1769 Junius Lett, i e had 
doubt of the constitutional right vested in Parliament 
raise the contribution. 1835 Macautay /fist, Zing. IV. 5 
An infantry regiment, which was quartered at Royston, h 
levied contributions on the people pf that town and of t 
neighbourhood. 1866 Rocers Agric. ¢ Prices 1. ix, 1 
A third liability, affecting ecclesiastical fees .. was th 
of compulsory contributions for the maintenance of ca 
dinals, foreign bishops, and nuncios during their stay in 
England. 7 * A ] 

3. fransf. and fig. Anything given or furnished to 
a common stock, or towards bringing about a com- 


mon result. j 

1648 Dicsy (J.), Parents owe their children not only 
material subsistence for their body, but much more spiritua 
contributions for their mind. 1837 Hr. Martineau Soe. 


CONTRIBUTIONAL. 


Auer, IVY. 209 The American nation is made up of con- 
tributions from almost all other civilised nations. 1875 
Jowett Plato(ed.2)1. 44 He makes a distinction.. which is 
a real contribution to the science of logic. 
b. A writing furnished as a distinct part of 
a joint literary work; an article supplied to a 
magazine or journal. 
vie Spect. No. 632 P § It were no hard Task to continue 
this Paper a considerable Time longer, by the Help of Inrge 
Contributions sent from unknown Hands, 1750 Jounson 
Rambler No. 56 » 13 Many of my correspondents, who 
believe their contributions unjustly neglected. 1880 J. R. 
O’FLANAGAN Munster Circuit 408 To enrich the pages of 


1882 Pesopy Eng. Fournalism ix. (1882) 65 A letter.. ap- 
parently..a contribution from a fresh hand, i 

4. Law. The payment by each of the partics 
interested of his share in any common loss or 
liability. Actton for contribution : a suit brought 
by one of such parties, who has discharged a 
liability common to them all, to compel the others 
to make good thcir.shares. 

1641 Termes de la Ley 83 Contributione facienda is a 
Writ, and it lyeth where there are divers Parceners, and hee 
which hath the part of the eldest doth make all the suit to the 
Lord, the others ougbt to make contribution to him, and if 
they will not, hee shall have against them the said Writ. 
1809 Tomuns Law Dict. s.v. lusurauce u. § 5 When goods 
are tbrown overboard in a storm to lighten the ship, for 
the general safety of the ship and cargo, the owners of the 
ship and of goods saved are to contribute for the relief of 
those whose goods are ejected; this is called contribution, 
or general average. 1848 WuHaArtox Law Lexicon, Con- 
tribution lies between partners for any excess, which has 
been paid by one partner beyond his share, against the 
other partners .. It also lies between joint tenants, tenants 
in common, and part owners of ships and other chattels, 
for all charges..incurred for the common benefit. 1881 Sir 
W.M. James in Law Rep, 17 Ch. Div. 46 The right of a 
ms aa has paid his creditor is to have contribution 
from his co-sureties. Sa 

§. attrib.and Comb., as contribution-box, t-money, 
+ -purse. 

1875-6 Act 18 Eliz. c. 17 All Contribucion Bene payable 
to tbe use of the same Bridge. 1753 Scots Afag. Aug. 
421/2 Three horses run for a contribution-purse of 10 
guineas, 1875 Emerson Lett, §& Soc. Aims iv. 119 Milder 
remedies somctimes serve to disperse a mob. Try sending 
round the contribution-box. a 

Contributional (kpntribizfonal), a. [f. prec. 
+-AL.] Ofor pertaining to a contribution. 

1798 Hist. in Ann. Reg. 38 ‘Those contributional levies, 
which, in a country of so much opulence, must prove very 
considerable. . 

+Contributioner. Os. rare~?. [f.as prec. 
+-ER.J] One who makcs contribution. 

1622-62 Heyiin Cosnogr. iv. (1682) 97 Tributaries, and 
Contributioners to the ae 
+Contribu'tionship. 02s. [f. as prec. + 
-sHir.] A society of contributors to a common 

stock ; a joint-stock company. 

1701 Loud, Gaz. No. a7. ibid. No. 4322/3 The 
Directors of the Amicable Contributionship hereby give 
Notice. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Contributionship, a society 
of contributors, also the contribution itself. 

Contributive (kfntri-bistiv), a. [f Con- 
TRIBUTE + -IVE (L. type *contribiitiv-us): cf. F. 
contributif, -ive (15th c.).] That has the qnality 
or power of contributing ; fitted to contribute éo. 

1583 in Sir J, Melvil AZez. (1735) 301 Your Majesty's 
Favour and Assistance will be more contributive for his 
Advantage. 1659 IfamMmonn Ox Ps. xxxvi. 4 If it seem 
contributive to theirinterests. 1793 W. Roaerts Looker-on 
No. 78 Those which are essential and those which are con- 
tributive. 1794 Suttivan View Nadé. IL. 47 Exercise taken 
in open air, is much more contributive to health. 

Hence Contri-butively adv.; Contri‘butive- 
ness. 

a1866 J. Grote Exam, Utilit, Philos. iv. (1870) 67 Its 
contributiveness to the great purpose of universal good. 

Contributor (kgntribivter). Also 6 -our, 
9-8 -er. [a. AF. contributour (mod.F. -ez7)=L. 
type *contribiitér-em, agent-n. {. contribiit-: see 
ConTRIBUTE and -or.] 

One that contribntes or gives to a common fund; 
one that bears a part in effecting a resnlt. 

1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 15 They .. shall not be cone 
tributours nor charged to the payement of the sayed somme. 
1996 Swans. Tam, Shr. 1. i. 215, | promist we would be 
Contributors, And beare his charge of wooing whatsoere, 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety xvi. p 1 A fourth grand contributer 
to our dissentions is passion. 1676 W. Huaaarp //appiness 
of People 2 By which our Saviour preferred the bounty of 
the poor Widow above all the rest of the Contributers. 
1776 Apam Situ IV. N. vy. ii. (1869) H. 416 Every tax 
ought to be levied..in the manner in which it is most likely 
to be convenient for the contributor to pay it. Afod. 
Among the contributors to the testimonial are, etc. 

+b. One who pays tribute. Obs. 

1§so Nicotts 7hucyd. 155 (R.) Certayn barbarous or 
estrangers be contrybutours vnto the Syracusians. 1624 
Carr. Smitn Virginia ui, xii. 91 The people being con- 
tributers vsed him kindly, 1630 — Trav. & Adv. 35 Him- 
selfe as rich..as any Prince in Christendome, and yet a 
Contributor to the ‘S'urke. 4 

e. One who contributes literary articles to a 
journal, magazine, or othcr joint literary work. 

1750 Jounson Rambler No. 56 p 16 Let therefore the 
next friendly contributor..observe the cautions of Swift, 
and write secretly in his own chamber. 1843 Macavutay 
Ess. Pref., The author has sometimes, like other con- 
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tributors to periodical works, been under the necessity of 
writing at a distance from all books. 1856 Earnson Aug. 
Traits, The‘ Times’ Wks, (Bohn) II. 119 It draws from any 
number of learned and skilful contributors. 

Contributorrial, «. [f. prec. + -1aL.J] Of or 
pertaining to a contributor. 

1872 De Morcan Budget of Par. 268 The journal had 
always been free from editorial sectarianisins,—and very apt 
to check the contributorial. 


Contri‘butorship. 
position of a contributor. 

1881 Masson De Quincey vi. 69 His editorship having 
been converted into a mere contributorship. 

Contributory (kyntri-bistari), a. and sé. [fF 
L. type *contribiilort-us, f. contribit- ppl. stem (see 
ContRIBUTE) + -ony. Cf. F. contributorre ‘re- 
lating to contribntion’ (Littré). Sec also Conrni- 
BUTARY.] 

A. adj. 1. That contributes to a common fund ; 
making contribution. 

1467 in Lug, Gikds (1870) 385 Euery crafte that ben con- 
tributory. ¢1470 Harpinc Chron. clx. i, To make con- 
federacy With Kyng Philip of Fraunce and aliannce, 
Perpetually to be contributorie, Ether with other. 1535 
Act 27 Ilen. VIII, c. 25 ‘The pavishens or people, which 
by this acte shall be contributorie to suche almes. 1622 
Carus Stat. Sewers (1647) 98 Every man that hath grounds 
lying within the Level..to be contributory to the charge. 
1741 T. Rosinson Gavelkind vi. 112 All the Parcenors shall 
becontrihutory. 1852 Grote Greece u. Ixxv. EX. 525 Without 
any contributory allies or any foreign support. 

+b. Tributary. Obs. 

1548 Unatt, etc. Eras. Par. Rev. xvi, (R.), To rule 
ouer all Christien kynges and princes, which she hath 
--made subject and contrihutorye vnto her. 1586 Mar- 
tower 1st J°4. Tamberd, ui. iii, ‘The great commander of the 
world .. Besides fifteen contributory kings. 1601 CuesteR 
Love's Mart, Ep. L. Tiber ins (1878) 52'Thewhole huge circle 
of the world, Are made contributorie and owe vs homage. 

ec. Of things : Charged with a contribution. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VI/, c 11 § 1 The movable goodes, 
catalles and othre thinges usuelly to suche xve* and xm 
contributory and chargeable. 1575-6 Act 18 #éis. c. 17 
Landes of atuncient tyme contributorie to the Repayre of 
the same Bridge. 1587 Fremine Contu. Sloliushed WA. 
1378/1 Owners of the contributorie lands. 

. transf. and fig. That contributes anything to 
a common stock; bearing a share towards any 
purpose or result. 

Contributory negligence’ negligence on the part of a 
person injured, which has contributed or conduced to the 
injury. 

1594 Bacon Gesta Grayorunz Wks. VILE 335 Wherein 
whatsoever the wit of man hath heretofore committed to 
books of worth may be made contributory to your wisdom. 
1647 CLARENNON Contempl. Ps. Tracts (1727) 527 Accessary 
and contributory to our own destruction. 1694 tr. A/iZ¢for's 
Lett, State 29 July 1653, That the Advice or Intention of 
your Majesty were no way contributory to this prodigious 

iolence. 1816 Kratince Trav, 11. 138 The river at the 
junction of the two contributory streams presents a truly 
noble appearance. 1870 Spurckon Jyeas. Dav. Ps. xxxv. 
27 He would have their gladness contributory to the divine 
glory. 1875 Maine /Jist, Zvst. ii. 45 Modern doctrines on 
the subject of contributory negligence. 

3. Relating to, or of the nature of, contribution. 

1836 For. QO. Rev. XVEL. 406 Requests for more contri- 
butory help to the Mercury, 1883 Kortn. Rev, May 693 
Levying a Heath rate on neighbouring parishes, 

B sb. 1, One who, or that which, contributes. 

1467 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 372 The stewards & the con- 
tributories ther to belongynge. 1523 Act 14-15 Hen. VIL), 
c. 4 § 1 Contributories to all maner of Charges. 1523 
Fitzuers, Suv. 33 b, The eldest doughter shall do homage 
for all, and also y° seruyces, and the other doughters shall 
be contrybutories, and beare euery one of them their porcyon. 
1866 Rocers Agric. § /rices 1. iv. 106 The burden to be 
borne by each contributory [to the wool-tax]. 1868 — Pod. 
Econ, xii. (ed. 3) 165 As the rent of land is that which re- 
mains over and above the cost of production, it is paid last, 
i.e. when all the other contributories are satisfied. 


2. Eng. Law. One who is bound, on the wind- 
ing up of a joint stock company, to contribute 
toward the payment of its debts, as being, or re- 
presenting, a present or past member of the com- 
pany. 

1848 Act 11 § 12 Vict.c. 45 § 3 The word ‘contributory’ 
shall include every member of a company, and also every 
other person liable to contribute to the payment of any of 
the debts, liabilities, or losses thereof. 1862 Companies’ Act 
(as § 26 Vict.c. 80) 8 74 The term ‘contributory’ shall mean 
every person liable to contribute to the assets of a company 
under this act in the event of the same being wound up. 
1889 Linney Companies 745 One of the first duties of the 
Court, after making a Chita order, is to settle the list 
of contributories. 

Contri‘butress. vorce-wid. [f. ConTRIBUTOR 
+-Ess.] A female (literary) contributor. 

1889 Just. Lond. News 9 Mar. 290/2 The rejected con. 


tributress exists there. 
Contri‘st, v. Ods. or arch, In § pa. pple. 


contryste. [ad. F. contrist-er (r2th c. in Littré) 
2—L. contristare: sce ucxt.] é¢rans. To make sad 
or sorrowful ; to sadden, grieve. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxii.(1890) 80 Whiche. .constristeth 
theym wyth a sorowfull mynde,  /dfd. xxvii. 105 To thende 
that he were therof contryste in remembraunce pardurable. 
1653 Urqunart Xabelais u, iii, Lord God, must I again 
contrist myself? tae Sterne Tr. Shandy mu. xx, Vo deject 
and contrist myself with so bad and melancholy an account. 
1818 J. Brown Psyche 10 As disappointments to contrist 
him, Arose in life and back’d his system. 


[f. prec. +-sHir.] The 


CONTRITION. 


Itence Contri‘sted Af/. a. 

1625 tr. Boccaccio’s Decaw, ¥1. 86b, That your contristed 
spirits should be chcearfully revived. 1808 J. Bartow 
Colutzb. w. 631 Contristed sects his sullen fury fly. 

Contrist, obs. var. Contrast. 

+Contristate, v. Ols. [f. L. contristat. 
ppl. stem of contristire to sadden, f. cou- intensive 
+ frist-is sad.] =pree. vb. 

1616 But.oKar, Coviristate, to make sad, or sorrowfull. 
1626 Lacon Sylea § 873 Somewhat they [blackness and 
darkness] doe Contristate, but very little. @ 1678 Weoptrnan 
Holy Living 74 Secular mirth, which contristates the Holy 
Spirit. 1686 tr. Sowhonss' St. fenatius w. 265 ‘This Letter 
did very much Surprize and Contristate the Assembly. 

+Contrista‘tion. Ols. [a. I. contristation 
(14th c.) or ad. L. coutristition-ent, n. of action f. 
coutrislare; sec prec] The action of making 
sad; the state of being saddened, 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. i. § 2 Salomon giues a Censure 
-» That in spatious knowledge there is nuch contristation. 
1651 Cuartnton Ziphes. & Cin, Matrons (1668) 19 
Humiliation of the body, and contristation of spirit. 1658 
J. Rosixson “xdova vi, 41 The Husband .. falleth into 
pangs of fears and contristation. 


Contrite (kntroit), a. (and sé.). Also 4-5 
eontrit, (-tritte, -tryht), 4-6 -tryte. fa. I. 


, contril (12th c.), ad. L. contrit-us bruised, crushed, 


pa. pple. of contercre, f. con- together + lerée to 
rub, triturate, bray, grind. 

The pronunciation long varied between the original con- 
trite and contrite; the former was still recognized by 
Johnson and used by some 1th c. hymn-writers. J. has 
also contriteness; Browning has contritetys on the other 
hand co'etrite is foundin /ers Ploughman. Depending on 
this is the prosodic choice between Acarts coutrite and 
contrite hearts.] 

+1. ft. Bruised, crushed; worn or broken by 
rubbing. Oés. rare. 

1651 Jer, T'avtor Serm. for Veari, xxvii. 345 ‘Though 
their strengths are no greater than a contrite reed or a 
strained arme. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Contrite, worn or 
bruised; but is most commonly used for penitent or sorrow: 
ful for misdeeds, remorseful. 1785 Jounson, Contrite, 
bruised; much worn. 

2. fig. Crushed or broken in spirit by a sense of 
sin, and so brought to complete penitence. 

a1340 Hamporr /sadter cxlvi. 3 Pat helis pe contryte of 
hert.. 1377 Laxcu. 7. #2. UG. xiv. 89 If man be inliche 
contrit. ¢1380 Wycur Sed. I&s. Ht. 400 To assoile men 
pat ben contrit. 1447 Bowenuam Seyutys (Roxb.) roz 
Ful contryht and cleen shrevyn also. ¢ 1450 Castle Fed. 
Life St. Cuthb. 3783 He helyd paim wer contrite in hert. 
1526 Pilger, Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 149 b, Be contryte and 
sory for your fall. 1549 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer 30b, 
Create and make in vs newe and contrite heartes. 1667 
Mitton ?, £. x. 1091 With our sighs..sent from hearts 
contrite, in sign Of sorrow unfeigi‘d, and humiliation meck. 
21745 Swirt Beasts Conf. to Priest, Yhe swine with con- 
trite heart allow’d His shape and beauty made him proud. 
1819 _Montcomery //y72, ‘Prayer’ vy, Prayer is the con- 
trite sinner's voice Returning from his ways. 1856 R.A. 
Vaucuan Mystics (1860) 1. 194 No ecclesiastical absolution 
can help ns unless we are contrite for our sin before God. 

b. Of actions, cte.: Displaying, or arising from, 
contrition. 

1593 Suaks. Lucy. 1727. Her contrite sighs unto the 
clouds bequeathed Her winged sprite. 1599 — //ex. 1’, ww. 
i, 313. 1 Richards body haue interred new, And on it hane 
bestowed. .contrite teares. 1829 Soutury A// for Love vir, 
He raised this contrite cry. 1868 E. Epwarps Radleigh |. 
xiii. 257 In very contrite and earnest words. 

3. Comb., as coutrile-hearted. 

1611 Corvat Crudtties 422 A penitent and contrite-hearted 
Christian. 1871 Frrenan Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. iv. 106 Turned 
from notorious sinners into contrite-hearted penitents. 

+B. quasi-sé. A contrite person, a penitent. 

a 1600 Hlooxer Feed. Pod. vi. vi. $13 Such contrites intend 
and desire absolution, though they have it not. 

+ Contrited (kfntrai-téd), 2/7. a. Obs. [f. as 
pree. + -ED.] 

1. Crushed, ground to pieces ; worn by rubbing. 

1640 Futter Foseph's Coat, Comm. 1 Cor. xi. 24 (1867) 58 
All His bones were broken, that is, contrited and grinded 
with grief and sorrow. 1761 STERNE 77. Shandy in. xiii, 
So contrited and attrited was it with fingers and with 
thumbs, a 

2. =CONTRITE 2; rcduced to contrition. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 424/3 With good & contryted 
herte. 1556 App, Parker Psalver H iij, A sorrowfull hart 
and contrited spirite. 1642 Futter is & Prof. State (1841) 
444 Inwardly contrited in heart for the sins he had com- 
mitted. 1816 W. Atten Life § Corr. 1. 291 At meeting 
on first-day morning I was very low and contrited, 1821 
Mrs. Orte in Miss Bright well .Jfes. (1854) 185 The breath- 
ings of a supplicating and contrited heart. 

Contritely (kentroitli), adv. [f as prec. + 
-L¥2.]_ Ina contrite manner, with contrition. 

1829 CaRLyLe Afisc. (1857) TH}. 99 Weeps bitterly, prays 
contritely. 1868 Browninc Aiug § Bk. ui. 582 Contritely 
now she haeuche the case for cure. 


Contriteness. verve. [f. as prec.+-nxss.] 
The statc or quality of being contrite ; contrition. 

1692 Bevertey Disc. Dr. Crisp 16 Softness of Heart, 
Contriteness of Spirit. 1795 in Jounson (Contr? tencss). 

Contrition (kfntri-fen). Forms: 4 contri- 
ciun, -trycyun, -fryssyoun, 4-5 -tricioun, 4-6 
-tricion, (-trycyon, ctc.), § -trityowne, -tre- 
tioune, 5- contrition. [a. OF. contriciun, now 
contrition, ad. L. contritignent (in med.L. contrici-), 
n. of action f. contercrve: see ContRitE.] 

aly 


CONTRITION. 


+1. “4. The action of rubbing things together, 
or against each other; griuding, pounding or 
bruising (so as to comminnte or pulverize). Ods. 

3594 Prar Yewell-ho., Diuers Chim. Conel. iy To dis- 
course of a philosophicall contrition of oiles, therehy to 
defende them from putrifaction. 1646 Sin T, Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1.4. 53. Triturable, and reduceable into powder, 
by contrition. 1678 R. R{usseit] Geber 1, vil. 15 After Con- 
trition put it ina Calcining Furnace. 1684 tr. Bonet’s 
Merc. Compit. vn. 251 The shivering and great contrition 
of the bones, which remain here and there in the. .flesh. 
fig. 1382 Weir Hos, xiii. 4 Forsothe he shal not stonde 
in contricioun of sonys. — 1 Afacc. ii. 7 To se contricioun, 
or distruying, of my peple, and coniricioun of the holy citee. 


2. fig. The condition of belng bruised in heart; 
sorrow or affliction of mind for some fault or injury 


done; sfec. penitence for sin. Cf. ATTRITION. 

ax300 Cursor Af. 25090 (Cott.) We hope namli to haf 
pardun thoru baptem and contriciun. /éid. 25966 (Colt.) 
Reuth and contricion al ¢s an. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. 
p ss Contricioun is be verray sorwe pat a man receyuep in 
his herte for his synnes. ¢1440 Promp. Parv.g1 Contry: 
cyon or sorrow for synne, confricio. 1§30 Raster. Be. 
Purgat, m. xiii, In the tyme of thy repentaunce and con- 
trycyon. azsss Braproro Wks. (Parker Soc.) 46 This 
word, just and full [sorrow], is one of the differences between 
contrition and attrition. @1638 Menk Disc. Mark i. 15 Wks, 
3672 1. 107 Those pangs of Contrition wherewith Repentance 
begins. 1714 Berkectey Sevm.1 Tim, i. 2 Wks. IV. 605 A 
peculiar season of contrition and repentance. 1858 J. Mar- 
TINEAU Studies Chr. 169 The entire moral value of contri- 
tion belongs to it as the sign of inner change of character 
from prior evil to succeeding good. 


+ Contri‘tional, 2. Obs. rare—". [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Of the nature of or pertaining to contrition. 


3648 Earn WestMoretanp Ofia Sacra (1879) 78 To melt 
and to dissolve In tears contritionall for heir Corruptions. 


Contriturate (kgntritiiret), v. rare. Ef 
Con- + TriTuRATE.] /rans. To triturate thoroughly, 
pulverize. llence Contri‘turating ///. a. 

1822 Scorr Nigel xxxi, The very malleus maleficorum, 


the contunding and contriturating hammer of all witches, 
sorcerers, magicians, and the like. 

Contrivable (kpntrai-vab'l), @.  [f. ContRIVE 
v.14-ABLE.] Capable of being contrived. 

ax672 Wixins Dedalus xv.(R.), It will hence appear, 
how a perpetual motion may scem easily contrivable. 1854 
Ruskin Jo f’aths ii. 58 No machine yet contrived, or 
hereafter contrivable, will ever equal..the human fingers. 


+ Contri-vage. O/s. rare—'. [f. as prec. + 
-AGE.] = CONTRIVANCE. 


3610 W. Fotkncuam Art of Survey 1. vil. 14 With Con- 
lriuage both of Plots and Plants, 

+ Contri’val. 04s. Also -vall. [f. as pree. + 
-aAt; ef. OF. controvaille.] = CONTRIVANCE. 

r602 Warner Alb. Exg. Ephs (1612) 374 Goodwine .. pro- 
posing a contriuall of the Crowne into his House, 1615 
R. Ceraver Expl, Prov, Ep. Ded., Albeit some might haue 
more benefit by so large a volume, yet more may haue 
some benefit by this compendious contrivall. 1647 Warp 
Simp. Cobler (1843) 38, I am not without some contrivalls 
in my patching braines. 

Contrivance (k/ntroirvans). 
+-ANcE; cf. OF. controvance.] 

l. Tbe action of contriving or ingeniously en- 
deavouring the accomplishment of anything ; the 
bringing to pass by planning, scheming, or strata- 
gem; mancenvring, plotting ; deceitful practice. 

1647 May //ist. Pari. u. iv. 70 The preparations .. were 
and yct are, in contrivance and agitalion, Burke 
Observ. State of Nation Wks. 1842 1, 121 The original 
weakness of human nature is still further enfeebled by art 
and contrivance. 1790 Pacey //ore Panui, ii, 11 The effect 
of contrivance and design. 1818 Cruse Digest (ed. 2) 
I, 346 If there should appear to be any fraud or contrivance 
ina settlement of this kind. 1841 Evriustone //ist. Jad, 
Il. x85 Ile escaped being put to death wilh the rest of his 
brothers by the contrivance of his mother. 

2. The action of inventing or making with 
thonght and skill; invention. 

1697 Potter Antig. Greece m1. ix. Bike Others ntiribule 
the first Contrivance of it (the Tyrrhenian Trumpet] to 
Tyrrhenus, /did. ui. x. 91 Not easily induc’d to allow the 
Contrivance of any Art 10 other Nations. 


+3. Ingenious adaptation or application. Ods. 

1646 Sir ‘I. Brownr Psexd. Ep.t. xi. 45 So was there no 
naturall dependance of the event upon the signe, but an 
artificiall conlrivance of the signe unto the event. a H. 
More Div. Dial. 1. vi. (2713) 13 The Contrivance of the 
Earth into [ills and Springs. .is not all this for the best ? 

4. Adaptation of means to an end ; design, in- 
tention. 

698 Woopwarn Nat, Hist, Earth um. t. (1723) 163 Proofs 
of Contrivance in the Structure of the Globe. 1710 Berke- 
Ley Princ, Hum, Knowl. \. § 63 The works of nature, 
which discover so much harmony and contrivance in their 
make. 1785 Rein /#f. Powers vi. vi, The marks of good 
contrivance which i od inthe works of God. 1834 Penny 
Cyel, 11. 199/1 Marks of intelligent contrivance in this 
particular creation with which we are acquainted. 

5. The faculty or ability of contriving ; inventive 
capacity. 

1689 Vulgar Errors Censured 10 This mocking at Red 
Hair. .calleth into question his Conlrivance: For such men 
are his workmanship. 1734 tr. Kollin’s Anc. Hist, (3827) I, 
1. i. 184 ‘That the ancient Egyptians should have had the 
art and contrivance to dig even in the very quarry a canal. 
r Smices Huguenots Eng. i. (1880) 7 Such an extra. 
ordinary uniformity was considered entirely beyond the 
reach of human contrivance. 


[f. ContRive v.] 
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+6. The way in which a thing has been contrived ; 
the resulting condition, state, or quality. Obs. 

3644 Evetyn fem. (1857) 1. 121 That which still appears 
most admirable is, the contrivance of the porticos, vaults, 
and stairs. 3664 Power £.rf. Philos. Pref. 7 The curious 
Mechanism and organical Contrivance of those Minute 
Animals, 1712 1 ames tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 38 A 
Parterre of ‘ind roidery of a very new Contrivance. 1 
G. Saitn Laboratory 1. 9 The contrivance of this rocket 
is very pretty. 1834 T. Meowix Angler in Wales 1. 46 
Rods with joints .. each with a pin to slide into the ferule, 
and plugs of wood of similar contrivance, to fit afterwards 
into them. . f 

7. An arrangement or thing in which the foregoing 
action or faculty ts embodied ; something contrived 
for, or employed in contriving to effect a purpose. 

a. A plan or scheme for attaining some cnd; an 
ingenious device or expedient ; an artifice, a trick. 

1627-8 Fecruam Resolves u. xxvil (R.), The sage sayings, 
the rare examples, the noble enterprises, the handsome 
contrivances..the motives and incitements to vertue, and 
the like .. that must build us up to the gallantry and per- 
feclion of man. 1694 Acct, of Sweden 16 Tron. .is grown so 


cheap, that it is found necessary to lessen the number of | 


Forges; neither has that contrivance had the effect in- 
tended. 1754 Epwarns Freed. Will u. xi. 116 ‘The grand 
Scheme and Contrivance for our Redemption. 1856 Froupe 
Hist. Eng. (1858) IL. vii. 136 The world .. regarded the 
interview as a contrivance to reconcile Francis and the 
emperor. 1875 JoweETr. Plato (ed. 2) TEL. 436 The value 
which they set upon military stratagems and contrivances. 
+b. A conspiracy, plot. Oés. 

1689 Lurrrece Brief Ret. (1857) I. 544 They had dis- 
covered a contrivance therc, on which 3 lords. .with others, 
are seiz'd. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 28 As 
the contrivance was yet but two days old .. they would be 
some days caballing. 1726 Curtwoop Adz, Capt. R. Boyle 
208 This occasion’d many Plots and Contrivances to regain 
the flying Fair Ones. 

ec. A mecbanical device or arrangement ; some- 


times applied contemptuously. 

3667 H. Ovpensurc in Parl. Trans. M1. 432 Letting this 
contrivance fall into the Current, along the Rocks. 1797- 
1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 7 Various contrivances 
have been made both to kill and frighten them away. 1865 
[see Constructive 3}. 1870 Miss Brineaan A, Lynne I. 
vi. 82 Tell Rose .. to have an easy lounging-chair in place 
of that abominable horsehair contrivance. 1879 J. ‘lines 
in Cassells Techn, Fduc. wm. 190 The ratchet-whecl and 
click for winding up the weight .. would soon be found an 
indispensable contrivance. 

d. fg. Applied to natural arrangements, or 
organs showing special adaptation to the perform- 
ance of functions. 

1664 Power Exp, Philos. 1.8 Nature hath also fitied it 
(the Butterfly’s tongue]..with that spiral or cochleary con- 
trivance. 1796 Morse Auer. Geog. 1. 228 This cyst of 
liquor [in the cutile-fish]is certainly a most apt and curious 
contrivance. 1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids Introd. 1 The 
contrivances by which Orchids are fertilized. 

Contrivancy (kfntrai-vinsi). rare—'. Ef. as 
prec. +-ANey.] Contriving faculty; =prec. 5. 

1877 Besant & Rice Son Vule. 164 A passionate love 
for everything that spoke of contrivancy and the mastery 
of Nalure. 

Contrive (kéntraiv), v1 Forms: 4-6 con- 
trove, (4 -oeve, -eoue), 4-5 -eve, -eeve, 5-6 
-yve, 6- contrive, (5-6 Sc. contruve). (Syl- 
yester has analogical pa. pple. contriven, after 
striven, ete.) [n. OF. controve-r, with stem-stress 
contreuve = It. controvare, f, con- together, etc. + 
trovare, OF. trover, mod.F, trouver to find :—L. 
turbdre to disturb, stir up, wake up, ete. (Cov- 
trover thus answered formally to L. comturb- 
dre.) The vowcl-mutation according to stress, 
regular in OF, (ef. monvotr, meuve, pouvoir, peut, 
etc.), has in mod.F, been levelled under om (from 0), 
but some F. dialects have ¢reuver, treuve. ME. 
had orig. both con/rove and contreve (from -enve, 
-oeve) ; cf, move, meve, prove, preve, people; con- 
trove and its Sc. repr. contruve survived to the 
16th c.; but, otherwise than in move, prove, the 
finally ae form was confreve; cf. retrieve. 
From the 15th c. this became contrive, 1 phonetic 
change still unexplained : ef. drier, friar, tire. Tbe 
sense ‘invent with ingenuity ’ has passed in F. into 
that of ‘invent fraudulently or falsely’; though 
this is often present in Eng., it has never snper- 
seded the original good or nentral sense.] 

1. trans. To invent, devise, cxcogitate with in- 
genuity and cleverness (any plan or purpose). 

¢ 1330 R. Baunur Chron. Wace 14676 A selkoup. .nevere 
contreued in elde ne 30upe. ¢ 1330 — Chron. (1810) 243 A 
man pat oste salle lede, & controues no quayntise, Howe 
he disceit salle drede, scape vmwhile salle rise. 1340 Ham- 
pote /’r. Consc. 1561 Pam pat new gyses controves. 1461 
Liber Pluscardensis x1. viii, All thir foulis that melody 
contruvis. 1602 SHaks. Ham, u, ii. 216, I will... sodainely 
conlriue the meanes of meeting belweene him, and m: 
daughter, 1647 CLareNoon /7is?, Reb, 1.(1843) § The prince's 

‘oing into Spain, .was contrived wholly by the duke. vied 

owren Task 1y. 778 How close-pent man regrets he 
country, wilh what ardour he contrives A peep al Nalure, 
when he can no more, 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's Field 781 
Grossly contriving their dear pegs good... Iguoranl, 
devising their own daughter's death | } 2 

b. esf. used of tbe planning or plotting of evil 
devices, treason, treachery, murder, etc. 


| of France, contrived by Mr. Law. 


CONTRIVE. 


_c13ag E. E. Aliit. P. B. 266 Thenne founden pay fylbe 
in fleschlych dedez & controeued agayn kynde contrare 
werkez, ¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7146 He 
poughte on oper wyse To contreoue a fals queyntyse. 1377 
Lauci. P. 77. B. x. 19 Who-so can contreue deceytes an 
conspire wronges. .to conseilleis clepid. ¢ 1450 Castle Hd, 
Life St. Cuthb, (Surtees) 2484 And to his neghbure nane 
evell controues. 1513 Doucias Aineis vi. i.8 Encontinent 
togidder .. All Latium assemblit, sone controvit (ed. x553 
contruuit] Ane coniuratioun or haisty convyne. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinte’s Trav. ix. 28 A plot of Treason, which 
they had contrived together. 1713 STEFLE Guardian No. 
A ? 7 To contrive the depencicr of your child. 1807 
W. Tayior in Ann. Rev. V. 501 This apostate contrives 
treachery against Huon. 
+e. Const. with taf. Obs. 
¢1330 R. Brune Chron, (1810) 240 Pe kyng controued 


| per ouer a brigge forto make. 1377 Lance. P, Pi. B. xvi 


13 ewes .. casten & contreueden to kulle hym whan 
pei iste. axzqgoo Cov. Alyst. (1841) 241 A tretowre xal 
countyrfe bis deth to fortyfye. 1599 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xLin, iv, To make relacion, In bokes many I shall of him 
contrive. 1607 SHaxs. Cov. mi. iii. 63 We charge you, that 
you have contriu'd.. to winde Your selfe into a power 
tyrannicall, 1709 Sravre Aun, Hef. 1. xxxii. 367 Allthe 
foreign papal powers contrived to dethrone or destroy her, 
1784 Cowrer Jask vi. 205 Thus dream they, and contrive 
to save a God The incumbrance of his own concerns, 

+2. inir, To make use of contrivance or in- 
gennity ; to form devices; to plot, conspire. Ods. 

cx14q0 York Alyst, xxvi. 241 Than wolde we knawe why 
pis knave pus cursidly contryued. | 1596 SHaks. Merch, V. 
iv. i, 360 Thou hast contriu'd against the very life Of the 
defendant. 1601 — ful, C, 1, ili. 16 The Fates witb Trai- 
tors do contrive. 3164: Mitton CA. Govt. vii. (1851) 102 
That men should be tampring and contriving in his worship. 

3. trans. To devise, invent, design (a material 
structure, literary composition, institution, ete.). 

1377 Laxct. P. 7. B. x. 177 Of alkinnes craftes I con- 
treued toles. 1393 /dd, C. xv. 161 Was neuere creature .. 
pat knew wel be bygynnynge Bote kynde {i.e. Nature], pat 
contreeuede hit furst. 123 Fitzners. Surv. Prol. (1539) 
By experience I contriued, compiled, and made n treatise. 
1893 Suaks, Lucr. 206 Some loathsome dash the berald will 
contrive. 1696 Wiuistox 7k. Zarth un. (1722) 267 Such a pe- 
culiar Botiom..as our great Ships are contrived with. 1736 
Berkecey Wks. HI. 521 The bank called the general bank 
1784 Cowrer Task 1. 60 
But elbows still were wanting; these, some say, An alder- 
man of Cripplegate contrived. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Ability Wks. (Bohn) I. 34 Broad-shouldered Liverpool 
merchants for whom Stephenson and Brunel are contriving 
locomotives and a tubular bridge. 

absol, 70x Farquiar Sir a. Wildair y. vi, VU have 
the music from both houses; Pawlet and Locket shall cons 
trive for our taste. 2 

+4. To find out or discover (as the solntion of a 
problem or riddle); to come to understand, Oés. 

1393 Gownr Conf, II]. 90 These olde philosophres wise Of 
all this worldes erthe rounde, Iow large, how thicke was 
the grounde Contrived in thexperience, ¢1400 Tork Afyst. 
xxx. 434 No cause can I kyndely contryue Pat why he 
schul ated bus his liffe. ¢ 1450 Castle Hid. Life St. Cuthb, 
(Surtees) 440 God spak in him be smyth controue (stelle rit} 
1600 Tuvnne Epigrams No. 55 Deepe witted menn b'expe- 
rience haue contrived, that mariage good and quict is ech 
hower, where the mans heringe organs are deprived of their 
right vse. (1784 Cowrer 7ask i. 156 Some .. Contrive 
creation travel nature up To the sharp peak of her sub- 
limest height, And tell us whence the stars.] 


+5. To make np, concoct, fabricate, invent. Oés. 
[Cf, F. controwver ‘to faine, forge, intent, imagine 


out of his own brain’ (Cotgr.).] . 

¢ 1400 Kom. Rose 4249 Though he nought fond, yct would 
he (Wicked Tongue] Re .. Discordaunt ever fro armonye, 
And distoned from melodie, Controve he wolde. ¢ 1450 
Ileurvson Afor. Fad. 74 Thine argument is false and eke 
contrufed. 1468 Paston Lett, No. 582 II. 313 The ma. 
lyciouse contryved talys that Frere Brakley..and othyrs 
ymagyned onlruly..of me. | , 
6. To succeed in bringing to pass; to ‘manage , 
to effect (a purpose). 

1530 Pauscr. 497/2, I contryve, I bringe to passe a mater 
by sekyng of my wyttes, Je machine, /bid., It was harde 
to do, but I have contryved it at the laste. a1g93 Mar- 
Lowe Dido v. i, A desperate charge, Which nemher art 
nor reason may achieve, Nor I devise by what means to 
contrive. @ 1656 Br. Hatin Rem. Wés., Life (1660)22 Nl 
pleased God inexpectedly to contrive the change of my 
Slation, 1726 Cuetwoop Adv. Capt. KR. Boyle 211 Tho’ the 
Horse was sold for twenty Pistoles, we contriv'd it so, thal 
my Landlord seiz'd the Money for his Reckoning. 1820 — 
Suetrey (Edipus 1. 135 Prophecies when once they get 
abroad. .Contrive their own fulfilment, 


b. Const. with i#f. Extended ironically to” 
action that has the result of bringing about an 
unintended or undesired event. 

1697 Davoren Virg. Georg. v.55 Th’ industrious Kind.. 


with their Slores of gather’d Glue, contrive To slop the 
Vents, and Crannies of their Hive. 1736-8 Pore in Lady 


MW. Montague’s Lett. 1, xxvi. 81 You have contrived 10 


say..most pleasing things. 1777 Priestley Matt. & Spir. 
(1782) Ths Peet. 31 Members of the Church ot england. oom 
trive to differ among themselves, 1828 Soutney £/. A//an 
Cunningham, Ue has just contrived to keep Out of ropes 
reach, and will come off this time For transportation. 1853 
Kinestey //yfatia xxvi, The negress put the cup to her 
lips, and contrived, for her own reasons, to spill the contents 
unobserved. 1888SKEAT Chancer’s Minor P. Introd. p.xxxvil, 
An editor should always look at the MSS. for himself, if he 
can possibly contrive to do so. 


+7. To bring by ingenuity or skill w/o a place, 
position, or form. Also in analogous uses with ¢0, 


in, upon. Obs. , 
1577 Ilanuern Ane. Ecct, /Hist. (1619) 109 [He] contrived 


CONTRIVE, 


such things as he liad heard of his master, into short com. 
pendious notes, 1603 Korio Afuntaigne 163, Sometimes I 
addresse my judgement and contrive it to a noble and out- 
worne subject, 1606 Svivester Du Bartas win. iii. The 
Lawe How-much-fold sence is in few words contriuen! 1613 
Purcias Pilerimage vin. iii, 618 So tough, that being con- 
trived in Duilding, it lasteth for ever, 1665 Bove Occas. 
Refi. v. ix. (1675) 332 A few such Closets .. might be easily 
enlarged, and contrived into an Hospital. 1669 Sturm 
Mariner's Mag. v. 86 The half Bullets of Musquets contrived 
npon them. a 1687 Sanceort Let. in Clarendon's Hist. Reb. 
1.6, MS...consisting of xvi books, contriv’d into 92 quires, 
sgor Conuier J/. Aurel, (1726) 124 He was afraid his son 
might make a falsc step.. the notions contrived into him 
miscarry. | ‘| 

+Contrive,v.2 Ods. [app. irreg. f. L. contrivi, 
pret. of contertre to wear away (cf. contrite, con- 
trition) ; perh. associated by translators with the 
pree.] ¢rans. To wear down, wear away, con- 
sume, spend ; to pass, employ (timc). 

1432-s0 tr. //igitcn (Rolls) 1. 287 Whiche allemoste con- 
triued (pertriverunt}] the Romanes and victores of this 
worlde with mony batelles. ¢ 1534 tr. /’o/. Verg. Hing. Hist. 
(Camden) I. 81 Coyllus. .contrived (contréz7t) all his yowthe 
in the service of their warrs. 1566 Painter /’ad. /‘feas. I. 
116 b, You tarie and abide here .. to contrive your tyine. 
tsgo SvenserR F, Q. 1t. ix. 48 Nor that sage Pylian syre, 
which did survive Three ages, such as mortall men contrive. 
1596 Suaxs. Tas. Shr... ii, 276 Please ye we may con- 
triue this afternoone, And quaffe carowses to our Mistresse 
health. (‘Iaken by sone to belong to Contaive v4.) 

Contrived (kfntrai-vd), £A/. a. [f. Contrive w.! 
+-ED1.] Ingeniously or artfully devised or planned. 

¢ 1400 Sowdone Bab. 333 The firste warde thus thay wonne 
By this fals contrevede engyne. 1513 Douctas ‘2nets x. 
vili. 73 His dreid and sle controvit [sgs3 contrnwit! feir. 
1599 sem fen. Vi w.i.171 The guilt of premeditated 
and contriued Murther. 164r Matton Amimadz. (1851) 203 
As insufficiently. .did they provide by their contrived Litur- 
gies. 1749 Firzpinc Tom Youes xin, vii, Don’t you con- 
sider this contrived intcrview as little better than a down- 
right assignation? 

b. With qualification, as 7/-contrived. 

1632 Litucow Trav. 1v. (1682) 135 A loathsom contrived 
place. 1664 Butter //ed. u. tt. goo In Mansion pru- 
dently contriv’d. x7%3 Ocxtev Acct. Barbary 2 The 
Houses are large, but very ill contriv’d. 1760-72 tr. Fuav 
& Utloa's Voy, (ed. 3) IL. vii. xii. x30 Most of the houses 
are of stone, well contrived. 


+Contrivvement. O/s. [f. Contrive v.1+ 
“MENT; cf. F. controuvement. Excecdingly com- 
mon in 17th c.; but superscded before 1700 by 
ConTRIVANCE.] 

1. The action of contriving ; = ConTRIVANCE I. 

159g Sannvs Luropx Spec. (1632) 127 Their wit and cun- 
ning in contrivements, 1656 Heyiwn Serv. France 31 ‘The 
death of Arthur was not without his contrivement. 168: 
Fravets Right. Maus Ref, 191 Vhose acts. .are the height 
and top of all rational contrivement. 

2. Mode of contriving or planning; ingenious 
construction ; = ConTRIVANCE 6, 

exsgz Fanstus in Thoms £. £. Prose Rom, (1858) IL. 224 
Which for. .the contrivement of the church, hath not the like 
inchristendom. @ 1634 Cuarman Alphonsus Introd., Plays 
1873 III. r97 The Design is high, the Contrivement subtle. 
@1670 Rust Dise. Truth (1682) 176 Whe admirable con- 
trivement and artifice of this great Fabrick of the Universe. 

3. A device for attaining some end; an expe- 
dient, artificc, plot, stratagem ; =CONTRIVANCE 7. 

8611 Speen fist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xx. (1632) 965 Hopefull and 
costly contriuements. 1626 Sutrtey Brothers v. iii, Tis a 
plot ! a base contrivement To make my name ridiculous ! 
1678 GALE Crt. Gentiles 11}. 59 Al the bloudy contrive- 
ments, barbarous and cruel executions. 

Contriven (oés.), irreg. pa. pple. of ContTRive. 

Contriver (kgntroi-va1). Also 6 controvar, 
-or. [f. Contrive v.}+-ER!: cf. OF. controveor, 
mod.F*. controuveur.] One who contrives. 

1. One who ingeniously or artfully devises the 
effecting of anything ; one who effects by plotting 
or scheming ; a schemcr, plotter. 

3533 Doucias nels xt. viil. 70 Controvar (1553 contru- 
war] of mony wickit slycbt. 1601 Suaks. ¥ud. C. at. i. 158 
Marke Antony... we shall finde..A shrew'd Contriuer. 
1605 — Macb. 11. i _ 3607 T. Rogers 39 Art, Pref.6 A 
principal contriver of this uniformity in religion. 1670 Cort- 
TON Lsfernon t 1. 82 To return the mischiefs .. upon the 
heads of the first contrivers. 1738 WarpuRTON Div. Legat, 
I. 456 A mere cold-headed Contriver. 1863 Kinctake 
Crimea I, 210 By the sheer exigencies of his inheritance 
--Prince Louis was driven to be a contriver. 

+b. An inventor of falsehoods. Oés. 

3477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 23 Bakbyters, Con- 
tryuers or Reporters of tales. 1670 Birouxr Law Dict., 
Controvor, he that of his own head, devises or invents false 
bruits, or feigned news. | 

2. The deviser or inventor of an institution, sys- 
tem, machine, etc. 

@ 1652 J. Situ Se?. Disc. vi. 237 The contriver and or- 
derer of the propbctical stage. 1678 Aunrey in Ray's Corr. 

(1848) 129 The learned contriver of those [analytic] tables, 
Mr. Ray, 1711 Anptson Sfect. No. 121 8 It would..nota 
little redound to the Glory of the All-wise Contriver. 1794 
G, Avams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1. vi. 238 Man is the con- 
triver of musical instruments. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Aniut, 

Kingd, (ed. 4) 604 Machines .. more or less adapted to ac- 
complish the object of the contriver. 

3. A (good or bad) manager. 

, 3766 Gotpss. Vic. W.i, She was an excellent contriver 
in housekeeping. 1860-1 Fro. Nicutincaty Nursing 49 
Accidents which will happen among the best contrivers, 
1864 NV. § Q. Ser. 1. VI. 6/1 (Cornish Proverb) My wife 


ORY 


Joan is a good contriver, and a good contriver is better 
than a little eater, ae 

Contriving (kgntroi-vin), vil. sb. Also 4-6 
controving. [f. CoNtrivk v.! + -Incl.] The 
action of the verb ContrivE; contrivance; de- 
vising. 

¢ 1330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 255 Of pat fals con. 
troueyng gaf bei jugement. 1393 Gower Conf. INI. 81 OF 
his owne controvinge He found magique and taught it 
forth, 1583 Sruspes Avat. -lbus. Ep. Ded. (1877) 6, I haue 
taken vpon me the contryuing of this book. 1757 Lapecye 
Westm. Br. 107 Methods of my own contriving. 1858 
Loner. Birds of lassage, Children ix, What are all our 
contrivings, And the wisdom of our books? 

Contri-ving, ppl. a. [Ff as prec, + -1nc?.] 

That contrives; skilfully or artfully devising, 
scheming, inventive. 
, 1606 Sans. Ant. & Cé. 1. ii. 189 Our contriting Friends 
in Rome. 169: Ilartcturre Lirtuecs Pref. 15 Revenge isa 
busie and contriving Vice. 1790 Burke fr. Kev, 233 A 
thousand uses suggest themselves to a contriving mind. 
1806 7 J. Bernsrorp Misertes Jum, Life (1826) un. xxxiv, 
Jobs that require both a nice hand and a contriving head. 

Ilence Contri-vingly a/v. 

1748 Ricitarpson Clarissa (1811) VI. 394 Wickedly and 
contrivingly, as my friends still think. 

Control (kfntréul), 52. Forms: 6 controlle, 
6-7 controll, -oule, -ole, 7 comptrol.e, 7-9 
controul, 8- control. [perh.a. I. contréle, earlier 
contrerolle ‘the copic of a roll (of account, ctc.), 
a paralecll of the same qualitie and content with 
th’ originall; also, a controlling or onersceing’ 
(Cotgr.), corresp. to med.L. coutrarotulus, f. contra 
against, counter (cf. Conrra- 3) + rotudus Rott. 
But, as the sb. appears only about 1600 in Eng., 
and app. not in the original literal sense, but oly 
as a noun of action, it was probably then formed 
immediately from the verb. A few cxamples of 
CounTER-ROLL (q.v.) directly represent the Fr. 

Johnson (copied in later Dicts.) has as first sense, but 
without quotation, ‘A register or account kept by another 
officer, that each may be examined by the other’. This J. 
retained from Bailey's folio, where it was founded on the 
statement in Kersey’s Phillips, 1706, ‘Aroperdy, a Book, or 
Register, in which a Roll is kept of other Registers’. But 
this is merely an etymological remark, applicable to med.L. 
contrarotuius, and OF. contrerolie; there is no evidence 
that coutrol was ever so used in Eng.: see CounTer- 
ROLL] : ; i 

1. The fact of controlling, or of checking and di- 
recting action; the function or power of directing 
and regulating ; domination, command, sway. 

Board of Control. a board of six members established by 
Pitt in 1784 for the snpervision of tbe Kast India Company 
in the government of British India; abolished in 1858. 

Controt Departmeut: a former department of the British 
army, now subdivided into the departments of Commis. 
sariat and ‘l'ransport; the name was abolished in 1875. 

1s90 Suaks. Com. Err. u. i.1g The winged fowles Are 
their males subiects, and at their controules. 160: — Zed. 
Nu. y. 74 Quenching my familiar smile with an austere 
regard of controll, 1788 PrirstLev Lect, /ist. v. Ixii. 498 
The only advantage that can accrue from conquering a 
nation is .. the controul of its commerce. 1820 W. IRvixG 
Sketch Bk. 1.107 Over no nation does the press hold a more 
absolute control than over the people of America, 1886 
Law Times UXXXI. 59/2 Permitting offensive smells to 
emanate from certain drains under their control. 

3844 H. H. Witson Brit. funda ¥. 497 Correspondence 
between the Board of Controul and the Crown. 1853 Bricur 
Sp. dadia 2 June (1876) 2 The President of the Board of 


Control. 
2. Restraint, check.  [Vithout control: 


strainedly, freely. 

1594 SHAKS. Rich, //f, itt. v.84 Where his raging eye .. 
Without controll, Iusted to make a prey. 1649 Buatne 
Ene. dniprou, Linpr. (1652) 122 This. .bruising of the Stalk 
doth give a kind of Check or Comptrole unto the Sappe. 
1715-20 Porr /Ziad 1. 108 Speak what thou know’st, and 
speak withont controul, 1768 Bratne Afinstr. uu. xivi, 

ust that defiescontroul, 1837 Tuirtwart Greece IV. xxx. 
164 His operations were subject to so little controul, that 
he was able to insert forgeries. 1875 Jowett Péafo (ed. 2) 
I, 441 Calmness,.and control of the passions. 

3. A method or means of restraint; a eheck. 

1752 Hume Ess. & reat. (1777) 1. 14 The particular 
checks and controuls provided by the constitution. 1879 
Guanstoxe Glan, III. i, 19 The essential conditions of 
civil society may require an universal controul, or veto, 

b. In mod. scicntific usc : A standard of com- 
parison uscd to check the inferences deduced from 
an experiment, by application of the ‘Method of 
Difference’. Often attrib. asin control-experiment, 
a test experiment devised with this end in view. 

1875 Darwin /usectiv. Pt. xvii. 413 Four bladders were 
first tried as a control experiment, 1880 C, & F. Darwin 
Movem, Pt. 162 Radicles witbout any attached squares, 
which served as standards of comparison or controls. 1890 
paeure 11 Dec. 122 Control mice died of tetanus within 48 

ours. 

4. A person who acts as a eheck; a controller. 

1786 Hist. Europe in Anz. Reg. 137/1 They were always 
about him, as checks or controuls upon his conduct, 1790 
Bure Fr. Rev. 64 Men formed to be instruments, not con- 
trols, 1855 Mitaan Led. Chr. V, 1x. vii. 371 He could not 
be a resident rival and control upon the Doge. 1884 Stuart 
C. Cumpertanp in Pall Aladl G. 3x Dec. 2/2 These ‘con- 
trols’—these ‘astral bodics,’ or whatever they are called. 
3885 Academy xx July 20/1 He was a rank Spiritualis* a 
tool in the hands of hts Control. 

5. Comb. Control-experiment: sce 3». 


unre- 


CONTROL. 


Control (kgntrou'l), v. Forms: 5-6 controllc, 
6 controule, -trowll, 6-7 trowl(e, -trole, 7 
(controal), 6-8 controll, 6-9 controul, 6- con- 
trol; also 5-8 comptroll. /. ¢. and Afle. con- 
trolled; also 6 -troulde, 6-7 trold(e. [a. I. 
contréler (16th c. in Littré), earlier contrerodler 
(¢ 1300 in Anglo-Fr.) ‘to take and keepe a copie 
of a roll of accounts, to controll, obscruc, onersec, 
spie faults in’ (Cotgr.), f. F. contrerolie now con- 
tréle): sec Conrron sé. Both in vb. and sb. the 
spelling controud was almost universal in 18th ¢. 
and early part of 19th, and is still oceasional.] 

1. trans. To check or verify, and hence to regu- 
late (payments, receipts, or accotmts generally) : 
ortg, by comparison with a ‘counter-roll’ or du- 
plicate register ; now in the wider sense of 4. 

(ex310 3/5. Cott, 776, E. viij If 49 /Touseh. Ord, Edw. 11) 
Un contrerollour qui doit contre roller au tresorere de la 
garderobe touts lez receitez.] ¢ 1475 //ouse/. Ord. 59 To 
controlle the receytes & all the yssues of the Thesaurers 
office. 1g15 Barcuay Agdeges iii. (1570) C ij ‘4 Or sone busy 
body. .Comptroll their countes be they neuer so right. 1539 
Househ. Ord. in Vhynne Astnads. Inirod, (1865) 35 To 
controule the same [expenditure], giveing noe larger allow- 
ance than there ought 10 be, 1849 [see 5). 1709 StRvie 


dinn, Ref. Introd. iii, 24 And to comptroll his books from 
time to time. 

2. transf. To check by comparison, and test the 
accuracy of (statements, stories, or their authors). 
arch, 

1532 More Confit. Tindale Wks. 726/2 Ile shalbe sure 
suldome to meeteanye manne that hath bee there, by whome 
hys tale might be controlled. 1612 Davins Why reland, 
ete. 41 Which by mine own search and view of the Records 
heere I can justly controll. 1639 Furcrr f/e/y Waris. vi. 
(18401 186 Afterwards this report was controlled to be false. 
1878 J. C. Morison Giéfon 1 Anyone who wishes to con. 
trol my statements will have no difficulty in doing so. 

+3. Hence: a. To take to task, call to account, 
rebuke, reprove (a person), Const. of, for. Obs. 

a 1§29 SKELTON Ware the Hawke 96 Whereof I hym con- 
trolde. r612 Suevtox Ovix. 1. Pref. g ‘To be controled 
for the Evil, or rewarded for the Good. 1692 Drypts 
Cleomencs Prol., Control these foplings and declare for 
sense. 

+b. To challenge, find fault with, censure, re- 
prehend, object to (a thing). Oés. 

@ 1829 SKELTON Agst. Veuont, Tongues Wks. 1.133 ‘That 
I would Controlle the cognisaunce of noble men. 1567 
‘Tursery, Ourd's Epist. 143 Wow oft did I controll the 
sluggish oares, 1582 N.‘I.(Rhem.) Lhe i. 78 note, Maruel 
not if Heretikes controule the old anthentical translation. 
1623 Liste AUfric on O. §& N. 7. Pref. 2 1, 1 put not ont 
anything rashly in print. .especially in this age so ready 1o 
controll. x73 8. Ocktey Ace. Barbary 80 The Women .. 
never darc Genta or Dispnte their Husbands Commands. 
1738 Swtrt Porte Conv, p. xxti, An Argument not to be 
controlled. 

4. To exercise restraint or direction tipon the 
free action of; to hold sway over, exercise power 
or authority over; to dominate, command. 

1498 ict 11 /fen, Vil, c. 22 §6 Any persone assigned to 
comptroll and oversee theym in their werking. 1604 Suans. 
Oth. vii. 265 But (oh vaine boast) Who can controll hi» 
Fate? 1692 I. Warkex “fictetus' Mor. \xx, But the 
Philosophers exalted Soul No little outward Trifles can 
controul. 1725 Pore Odyss. xt. 456 Thy words like music 
every breast controul. r80g Pixkwey Y'rav. France 184 
Castles. . built with the evident purpose of controuling. .the 
navigation, 1857 Buckcte Crvelts. 1. iv. 196 Such is the 
way in which great thinkers control the affairs of men. 

absot, x7zog Prion Merry Andrew 27 Henceforth may I 
obey, and thou control. 1844 H. H. Witsos Brit. /adia 
III. goo A Resident, with power to advise and control. 

b. To hold in cheek, curb, restrain from action ; 
to hinder, prevent (? ods.). 

1849 Latimer Ploughers ee) 27 Who comptrolleth the 
deuyll at home at his parishe, why fe he (the prelate] comp- 
trolleth the mynte? 1593 Drayton £elogues iv. 96 Felt 
the stiffe curbe controule Bis angrie Jawes. r60z WARNER 
Alb. Eng. x. \x. (1612) 266 Through God that drift. she 
chiefly hath controld. 1727-38 Gay Fades 1. xxxviii. 29 
Controul tby more voracious bill. 1854 Brewster J/ore 
Worlds i. 16 The superabundance of life 1s controlled by the 
law of mnutual destruction. 

ec. ref, To hold in check or repress one’s pas- 
sions or emotions; so fo control one’s feelings, 
tears, cte. 

1818 Snettey Laon Ded. iv. 8, I then controuled My 
tears, 185g Kinostey //eroes 1, 231 He (Theseus) controlled 
himself. 1856 Sir B. Bropie Psychot. Ing. 1. iti. 99 Diffi- 
culty in controlling his temper. 1875 Jowetr /Za/o (ed. 2) 
V. 36 Good men are those who are able to control thein- 
selves. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 1V. 2 xii. 146 (He] could 
not control his emotion at the loss of his men. 


+ 5. To overpower, overmastcr. Obs. | 

1593 Sus. Luer. 678 Till with her own white fleece her 
voice controlled Entombs her outcry. ¢ 1600 — Sona. xx, 
A man in hew all Hews in his controwling. 1610 — Jesp. 
1. ii. 373 His Art is of such pow’r, It would controll m 
Dams god Setebos. 1785 Jounson s.v., He controlled all 
the evidence of his adversary. 4 

b. Law. To overrule (a judgement or sentcice). 

1724 SwirT Drafier’s Lett. Wks. 1755 V. u. 122 Sir John 
Holt’s opinion..I doubt in_practice..hath been frequently 
controlled. 1838 Cruise Drgest (ed. 2) VI. 372 The super- 
added words of limitation may be admitted to controul the 
preceding words. 1863 H. Cox /nstit. 1. iv. 19 ‘Though the 

reamble may assist in construing ambiguous expressions 
Ina statute, tt will not be allowed to control clear ones. 
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CONTROLLABLE. 


ce. Fencing. Zo control the point: ‘to bear or 
beat it down’ (Gifford sz loco). 

1598 B. Jonson Av, Alan in Hum, 1. v, 1 will leare 
you, by the true iudgement of the eye, hand, and foot, to 
controll any enemies point i the world.  /did. tv. v. 

Controllable (kfntré»'lib’l), a. [f. prec. vb. 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being controlled or re- 
strained. 

a1600 Hooxer Eccl. Pol. vu. v. § 2 They were all con- 
trollable by the Apostles. 1751 Jounson A’ambler No. 159 
? 8 It is to suppose custom instantaneously controllable by 
reason, 1897: Afeméber for Parts 1. 231 ‘The voice of the 
speaker. .gathered firmness and became controllable. 1883 
7imes 23 Jan. 3/4 The ‘ controllable * torpedoes]. .capable 
of being directed by the operator. 

+b. Liable to check or stoppage. te. Open 
to challenge; cf. ContRoL uv. 3. Obs. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 3 Uf your friendship be fer- 
vent, & your kindnesse not controulable. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne send. Ep. 1. vi 22 Things of falsitie, controul- 
able..by criticall and collective reason. 

te. Liable to be overruled. Oés. 

1647 May /ist. Parl, u. iv. Under the Great Seal, 
which is the king's seas and highest command, and not 
controllable, nor to be dispensed with. 

Controlled (kpntrowld), pps. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED!]  Tfeld in check, restrained, dominated ; ef. 
uncontrolled. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 65 The limits of a 
controuled rile. 1783 Burke Aast /udia Bill Wks. 1V. 
112 Controuled depravity is not innocence. 1888 /’all 
Mall G.1g Dec. 3/1 Controlled enthusiasm. 

Controller (kgntréu-lo1). Forms: 4-5 coun- 
ter-,conter-,cownterroller, counteroller, coun- 
trollour, 5 ecowntroller, 6 controwler, 7 (con- 
trerollour, -rouler), 6-9 eontrouler, 6- con- 
troller. Also 5- comptroller. [In ME. counter- 
roller, -our, a, AY, contrerollour, countreroullour 
= OF. contre-rolleor (=med.L. contrd-rotulater), 
agent-n. from OF. contre-roller, med.L. type *con- 
trarotulére: see ConxtTrot. (Examples of the 
agent-noun as name of an official apparently occur 
earlier than those of the verb.) Already in 15th c. 
often reduced (as in contemporary Fr. contrdleur) 
to counterollour, countrollour: the first syllable of 
this was mistakenly supposed to be cous, etymo- 
logically compl, and the word was spelt com/¢- 
roller; this erroneous way of writing the word 
was especially affected by offtcial scribes, and hence 
became the established form in connexion with 
various offices; in these its retention has prob, 
been partly due to a destre to separate the title 
from the general modern sense of control.] 

1. One who keeps a counter-roll so as to check a 
treastirer or person in charge of accounts. 

[1292 Britton 1. ii, § 16 En presence del viscounte qi nous 
volums ge soit soen countreroullour en tut soen office.) 1393 
Lanc.. P. Pd. C. xn. 298 Selde..fallep be seruant so diepe 
in arerages As dob fe reyue ober be conterroller (7. r7. 
counteroller, counterrollers, countrollour] bat rekene mot 
and acounte. ¢ 1450 Bk, Curtasye 550in Babees Bk. (1868) 
317 Per-fore bo countrollour.. Wrytes ‘: bo somme as euery 
day. 1551 I. Wison Logike 47b, Comptroller or any 
other officer in the common weale. 1780 Burke Sp. Econ. 
Kef, Wks. IDL. 293 There is taken away..the treasurer, the 
comptroller (for a comptroller is hardly necessary where 
there is no treasurer), etc. 

2. Uence a title of office: 

a. A household officer whose duty was primarily 
to check expenditure, and so to manage in general; 
a steward, Now chiefly nsed in the household of 
the sovereign, and in those of members of the 
royal family, and spelt ComMPTROLLER. 

1441 Hen. VI.in Ellis Orig. Lett, . 35 1. 107 Sir Thomas 
Stanley, countrollour ofoure householde. 1461 /asfon Lett, 
No. 411 [1.43 The sewer wyll not tak no men no dyschys 
till bei be comawndyd by the Cownterroller. 1538 Letanp 
itin, VI. 2 One Fogge..that was Countrowlar to Edward 
the Fowrthe. 1613 Suaxs. Hen. V//1, 1. iii. 69 For I was 
spoke to, with Sir Henry Guilford This night to be Comp- 
trollers. 1642 Ilinor ¥. Bruen xxxv. 110 Her father. .[was] 
with that honorable Personage Henry Earle of Darby, 
being Controller of his house. 1710 Swirr Leff. (1767) IIL. 
1 Sir John Holland, comptroller of the houshold. 1856 

‘roupe fist. Eng. 1. 299 The archbishop sent his comp- 
troller to the Prior of Christ Church. 

b. An officer having similar duties in various 
public offices. In some of these the spelling is at 
present controller, in others COMPTROLLER, q.v. 

Occurring in many specific titles: e.g. Controller (or 
Comptroller) of the Hanaper, of the Mint, of the Navy, 
of the Pell, of the Pipe; see these words. 

1486 Act 3 f/en. Vii, c. 8 The Customer or Comptroller 
of the same Port. | 1548 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 27 
Should we haue ministers of the church to be comptrollers 


of the myntes? 194 Biunoevit. E-rerc. vu xi, (ed. 7) 664 
William Borough controuler of her Majesties Navy. | 1679 


Prior Staffordsh. i 277 Controller of all the Excise in 
England and Wales. 1777 Roprrtson f/ist. Amer, 1. ut. 
75 Alonso de Quintanilla, comptroller of tbe finances tn 
Castile. 1835 Sir J. Ross MY. W. ass. ii. 8 My excellent 
friend Sir Byam Martin, Comptroller of the Navy, 184: 
Srerngn Laws Eng. U1. 171 An officer tn London, calle 
the comptroller in bankruptcy. 

+3. One who takes to task, calls in question, 


reproves, or censtres ; a censorious critic. Oés. 
1566 Drant Horace Epist. u. i. (1567) G iv, Of dumpishnes, 
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enuye, and ire a sharpe controwler he. 1583 Furke De- 
| fence xviii. 532 These controllers .. of the Latin text by the 
| “Hebrew. 1589 R. Harvey Pl. Perceuall 21 Pert Con- 
troulers of Magistracy. 1614 Br. Hart Agst. Brown § 2 
Recoll, Treat, 721 My omissions were of ignorance .. An 
| easie imputation from so great a controuler. 

4, One who controls or keeps under control; 


| one who restrains, directs, or manages. 
3541 Barnes H&s. (1573) 312/1 Rulers, and counsellers, 
and controllers. 1630 Prvnne Ants-Armin. 115 It makes 
the great controwler of the world, a bare spectator. 1772 
PriestLev /ast. Relig. (1782) 1. 258 God [is] the sole con- 
troller of tbe laws. 1884 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 518 The State 
stands .. as regulator and controller of the family. 
b. ley of things tnanimate. 
1630 FR, Fohnson’s Kingd. § Commi. 588 The puissance of 
their neighbours hath beene ..a controler to their famous 
invasions. 1654 WxitLock Zootomia 343 Feare, the con- 
trouler onely of those that would be taal 3864 Burton 
Scot Abr. oe 250 Catholicism was the great rival and 
controller of the feudal strength and tyranny. 
c. A piece of mechanism that controls or regu- 
lates motion; A@z/. an apparatus for regulating 
or checking the motion of a chain-cable as it rnns 
towards the hawse-holes. 
1867 Suvi Sarfor’s Word-bk., Chain-cable controller, a 
contrivance for the prevention of one part of the chain 
riding on another while heaving in. 1868 Narrs Seasan- 
ship ae 4).129 A link of the cable, which in running out 
is caught in the controller. 1879 Tuoatson & ‘Tair Nat. 
Pail. 1, 1. 491 Regulating its motion by an abutting con- 
troller. 1886 Bicycling Mews 23 Apr. 437/2 Vhe machine 
. has..a very effective automatic steering controller. 

5. Controller-general: an officer entrusted 


with the supreme direction or control. 

1562 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. iii. 143 Controller 
generall of all y* Cities hospitalles. 1703 Loud, Gaz. No. 
3716,3 Comptroller-General of the Revenues of these Coun- 
tries. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 416 Grand financier 
of confiscation, and comptroller general of sacrilege. 186 
P, Barrv Dockyard Econ. 58 The Controller-Genera 
should also submit a carefully prepared estimate of the 
entire cost of the ship. 


| Hence Controlership, the office of controller. 


1498 <ict11 //en. VII, c. 33 § 18 Thoffice of Comptroller- 
shippe of all plees. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Kev. to uv, We 
saw Turgot cast forth from the Conn alee se 1871 Datly 
News & Feb., In 1868..the Controllership of the Navy was 
associated with the office of Third Lord of the Admiralty. 


+Controllery. Oés. rare. [f. ConTROLLER : 
see -ERY.] = CONTROL sd,, CONTROLLERSHIP. 


| 1895 in Spottiswood J/ist, Ch. Scot. vi. (1655) 412 Duties 


pertaining to the Offices of Controllery an ectory. 
1639 /did. 454 The Office of Controllerie (was] given to Sir 
David Murray. 

Controlless (k/ntrd],lés), a. [f. ContRoL sé. 
+-LESS.] Not under control or restraint. 

1657 J.Goopwin 7riers Tried 8 A rule-less, law-less, con: 
troule-Jess generation of men. 1818 Byron Fan 1. cxvi, 
The controulless core Of human hearts. 


TROL Uv. + -ING The action of the verb Con- 
TROL; restraint, domination ; ¢ calling in question. 
(Now chiefly gerundial. ) 

1523 Lp, Berners Froiss. 1. ccxiii. 264 The great lordes 
. svysited the ladies and damusels without any controllynge. 
1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1291/1 (‘To] vse their owne 
iudgement in thallowing or in the controllynge of any part 
of hys context. 1653 Ifonpes Leviath u.xxvi. 139 Conse. 
quently to controule their controulings. 1874 Green Short 
picts vi. § 2.265 The right of granting and controlling sub- 
sidies. 

Contro‘lling, f//. a. [sce -1nG2.] That 
controls; formerly + censorious, overbearing. 

Controlling experiment: see Controt sb. 3b. Controll. 
ing nozzle: one by which the volume of the stream issuing 
from it can be regulated. 

1576 Fremixc Panopl. Epist. 330 Which deserved well 
lyking, and not Eps nwa 3 contempt. 1§93 SHaks. 2 

fen. VI, Vv. t. 103 Controlling Lawes, 1855 MacAuLay 
Hist. Eng. 111, 689 There was no controlling authority. 

Hence Controllingly adv. 

1650 B, Discollimininm 2 Which makes him write with 
sucha sae too controulingly and censoriously. 
1886-7 G. O. Fav in Proc. Amer. Soc. Instruct. Deaf 224 
To mingle socially, controllingly, with the children. 

Controlment (kfntréelmént). arch. Forms 
as in ConTRou sé, and v. [f. CoNTROL v. +-MENT: 
ef. mod.F. contrélement.] 


+1. The controlling of accounts: seeCONTROL v.1. 
1so2 Privy Purse Exp, Eliz. York (1830) 66 Clerc of 
ge ae, of the Kingeshoushold. 1§39 //ouseh, Ord. 
in Thynne Asimadv. Introd. (1865) 35 ‘The said Clerkes- 
Comptrollers shall yearly make the Bod <eof Comptrollment, 
1647 Howarp Crows Rev. 5 Two deputy Chamberlaines to 
| write the Comptrollment of the Pell. cg J. Cuamser- 
LAVNE S?. Gt. Brit. 1, u. xii, (1743) 101 All bills of comptrol- 
ment .. are allotted & allowed by the Clerks-Comptrollers. 
transf. 1565 JeweL Repl. Harding (1611) 355 Leaue to 
lay out our owne reckenings, as we thinke best, hauing 
| himselfe the aduantage of controlement, if errour happen 
| to fall out. 
| 
| 


{ Son eae rhe ane vol, sb. [f. Cox- 


2. = CONTROL $d. 1. 
3494 Act 11 Hen. VIT, c. 15 Justices of Peace .. ap- 
inted. .to have the Oversight and Controlment ofthe said 
Sheriffs. 1577 Fenton Gokd, Efist, 127 In thy fayth I maye 
«repose the controlement of my life, 1604 Eomonps 
Observ. Cacsar’s Comm. 39 Otherwise the conrse of des- 
| tinie were subiect to our controlement. 1766 Entick Lon. 
| don IV. se One of the sorting houses, under the comptrol- 


ment of the general penny-post. 1879 W. G. Waro Ess. 
(1884) I. 384 God has... abdicated the controlment of my 


acts, 


CONTROVERSE. 


3. Restraint, check=ConTROL sd. 2. Very com- 
mon in 16-17th ¢. in phr. Wthoul controlment. 

1525 Lo. Berners Froiss. 11. clxxxiv. (clxxx.] 556 That 
the Englyshmen shulde go at their pleasure without any 
controlement. 1595 SHAKs. Yohn 1.1. 20 Heere haue we war 
for war, & bloud for bloud, Controlement for controlement. 
1660 Jer. Tavior Duct. Dudbit. us. iv. § 14 note, He will 
enjoy his lust without controlment. 1764 Cuurcnit. fadep, 
(R.), Happy the bard Who ‘bove controlment, dares to 
speak his mind. 1778 Love Feast 11 Kick against Control- 
ment and Direction. 1855 Sincieton Virgi/ 11. 172 Not 
righteous by controlment, nor by laws, Themselves restrain- 
ing of their free accord. 

+4. Calling to account, calling in question, cen- 
snre: cf. CoNTROL v, 3. Obs. 

1546 Br. Garoiner Dect. Art. Foye 95b, Not dismaied, 
with your controlements. 1 Me Trag. T. (1837) 
16 Controlements came from haughtie breast, for that I 
undertooke With English quill to turne the verse of learned 
Lucans booke. a 1600 Hooker £ecl. Pot, vit. xvi. § 4 In 
controlment of this conceit. 1646 Sin T. Browne /’seud. 
Ef. ui. i. 106 He incurs the controlment of reason. 

+Controm. Obds. rare—'. 

1599 Pee.e Sir Clyom, Wks. LI. 92 She went even cheek 
by jowl With our head controm's wife. 

+ Contropposi‘tion. Obs. rare. [f. ConTRa- 
1+OpposiTion.] Opposition against ; counter- 
opposition. 

1621 Br. Mountacu Diatribz 110 Inthese forlorn times of 
Contradiction and contropposition. 

Controve, obs. form of ConTRIVE v.! 

Controvene, etc., obs. ff CONTRAVENE, etc. 


+Controve'rsable, 2. Ofs.—° [f. Coxrro- 
VERSE ¥.+-ABLE: corresp. to It. conlroversabile 
(in Florio 1611), and mod.F. controversable.] 
Capable of being controverted ; controvertible. 

1611 Frorio, Controuersabile, controuersable. /bid. Con- 
trouersenole, controuersable. 

+Controve'rsal, a. ds. [f. L. controvers-us 
turned against, eontroverted, dispnted (see Con- 
THOVERSED) + -AL.] ‘ 

1. Turned or looking in opposite directions. 

3644 Mitton Areop. (Arb.) 74 The Temple of Janus with 
his two controversal faces. 

2. Subject to controversy ; debatable ;= ContTRO- 
VERSIAL 1, 

1612 T. Tavior Comm, Titus i. 8 The indgment of the 
most controuersall matters was committed by God to the 
Priests. 1635 Austin Afedit. 92 Their Countrie, from 
whence they came, is as controversall, and incertaine. 
1660 StituincrL. /ren. 1. vi. § 6 (1662) 122 Far from insert. 
ing any thing controversal into them. , 

3. Of or pertaining to controversy ; polemical ; 
= CONTROVERSIAL 2. 

1637 Basrwick Litany in. 22 His polemicall and contro- 
versall books. 1661 Baxter Afor. Prognost. 1. xiiit, 60 
Abuodance of Controversal Writings. 1697 D. F. Char. 
Dr. S, Annesicy Pref. Bij, Some excel in Polemical Divtaity, 
some in Controversal. 

4. Taking part in controversy; = CONTROVER- 
SIAL 3. 

1653 Baxter Peace Conse. 130 Not so common a thing as 
some controversal Doctors... take it tobe. 1667 — Pres. 
Thoughts 25 A hundred other controversall men. 

Ifence Controve'rsally adz., controversially. 

1672 Paxn Spir. Truth Vind. 39 Those who trade either 
Ministerially or Controversally with them. 

+ Controversary, -ory, @. and sb, Obs. 
[f. L. contravers-us (sce CONTROVERSED) + -ARY, 
-onY ; cf. adversary.) 

A. adj. = ConTROVERSIAL, 

1610 Br. Llane Afol. agst. Brownists § 26 Diuers contro- 
uersary discourses, 1628 — Ofd Kelig. Ep. Ded. 4 These 
controuersorie points. 

B. sh. = CONTROVERSY. 

€1635 Sin W. Poe Descript. Devon 1. 164 Which hath 
sett many Controversaryes on. 

+Controverse, 53. Obs. Also 6 contrauerce. 
[a. F. controverse, ad. L. controversia CoxTRo- 
VERSY.] = CONTROVERSY. 

15.. Feviox (W. de W.) tite, The Contrauerce bytwene 
a Lover and a Jaye. 1596 Srenser F. QO. tv. v. 2 Now here 
commeth next in place .. The controverse of beauties sove- 
raine grace. @ 1631 Donne Progr. Soul (R.\, We see in 
authors, too stiff to recant An hundred controverses of an 
ant. 1636 G. Sanovs Paraphr. Fob 15 (T.) He..with his 
sword the controverse decides, 64d, 106 (T.) The con- 
troverse of life and death Is arbitrated by his breath. 

+Controverse, v. Obs. [The ppl. adj. Con- 
TROVERSED =F. controversé, L. controversus, came 
at length to be treated as a true pple., implying a 
verb Jo controverse, which actually occurs in Florio 
as a rendering of It. contreversare. In Fr., contro- 
versé goes back to 16th c., but the verb contro- 
verser is given only as a useful neologism by 
Littré. Latin had a deponent controversart to 
enter into controversy, dispute: cf. sense 2.] 

1. trans. To make (a matter) the subject of con- 
troversy ; to discuss, debate. 

1602 CArEw Cornwall 26 b, The causes [are] so controversed 
amongst the learned. 1611 FLorio, Contronersdre, to con- 
tronerse. 1616 T. Gonwin Moses 5 A. (1655) 33 It is much 
controversed, whether the Assideans were Pharisees or [s- 
senes. 1755 B, Martin Mag. Arts & Sc. u. i. g The most 
learned Philosophers have been controversing this Point 
for above zoco Years. 


CONTROVERSED. 


b. Yo controverse tn question : to call in ques- 
tion, challenge, disputc, controvert. 

1601-2 Furpeckr 2nd 7t. Paral?, 12 Vf this title bee con- 
trouersed in question, whether shall the ecclesiastical court 
or temporall hold iurisdiction. 

2. intr. To enter into controversy, dispute zéth. 

1699 F. Buca Quakerism Exp. 60 There never was any 
Heresie had the Impudence .. to wrong all People they 
controvers'd with. 

+ Controversed, A//. ¢. Obs. [In form = 
prec. vb,+-ED!, and at length so regarded: but 
¥. controversé and Eng. controversed both appeared 
carlicr than the respective verbs, and were app. direct 
adaptations of L. controversus, with the native 
ppl. cndings -é,-ed. LL. covtrovers-us appears to 
have been a compound of contra (=contrd) + versus 
turned, with the sense (1) ‘tumed against, or in a 
contrary direction’, (2) ‘opposed, disputed, con- 
troverted’; in the lattcr sensc it was practically 
the pa. pple. of an unused verb controvertére : 
see CONTROVERT.] 

Made the subject of controversy; called in ques- 
tion ; disputed, controverted. 

exs7s Furxe Confut. Doctr. Purgatory (1577) 441 That 
aunswereth One controuersie with an other, as much contro- 
uersed. 158: N. Burne (¢/t/e), The Disputation concerning 
the Controversit Headdis of Religion. 1585 Asp. Sanpys: 
Ser. (1841) 416 In upright deciding of controversed causes. 
1631 R.H. Arvaigum. Whole Creature x. § 3. 87 Who.. 
thus decides the controversed case. @ 1663 SANNERSON 
Serm, vii. (1681) 295 One single Controversed Conclu- 
sion. 

+ Controverser, 0ds. Also -or. [f. Con- 
TROVERSE v. +-ER1,] One cngaged in controversy ; 
a controversialist. 

1620 Bre. Haut Hon. Mar. Clergy 29 (T.) Which place, 
houlted before to the bran by many controversers, etc. 1625 
Br. Mounracu Aff. Casar. ix.91 Sine Def gratia..saith 
the controversor, @ 1670 Hacket Cent, Serm. (1675) 153 
This opinion their Cardinal Controverser disavows. 

Controversial (kpntrdv-sf4l), z. Also 6-7 
-siall, 6 -tial. [ad. L. contréversidl-ts, £. contré- 
verstas see CONTROVERSY and -AL.] 

1. Subject to controversy; open to discussion ; 
debatable, questionable ; disputed. 

1883 Stuppes Anat. Abus. 11. 111 Although it be con. 
troucrsiall whether they bee things indifferente or not. 
16s0 Futter Pisgah u, x. 211 The Priests .. had a con- 
troversiall City appointed them..so that they must win it 
before they could wear it. 1800 Med. Frul.1V. 157 My 
opinion on this controversial point. 1847 J. Witson Chr. 
Worth (1857) I. 142 As controversial a point as the author- 
ship of Junius, 

2, Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of contro- 
versy ; polemical. 

1659 Vulgar Errors Censured 112 The court of Con- 
troversiall Divinity. a1zre Be. Buen Serm. vi. 1. 150 
(R.) Polemical or controversial divinity is..that part of 
divinity, which instructs and furnisheth a man with neces- 
sary weapons to defend the truth against its enemies. 1839 
Kericutiey Hist. Eng. 11. 32 His controversial writings. 
1875 Stupss Const. Hist, III. xviii. 240 The general object 
of his writing was didactic rather than controversial. 

3. Engaging in or given to controversy; dispu- 
tations. 

1659 Vulgar Errors Censured 112, 1 wish .. that Con- 
troversiall Divines would cease to he stinging Satyrists. 
1807 Cranpe Liévary 251 But most she fears the controver- 
sial pen. 1851 Hexrs Comp. Solit. xii. (1874) 210 What a 
pity it would be if controversy were abandoned to the weak 
or controversial only. 

4. as sé, A controversial matter or argument. 

1658 Manton £xf, Fude 3 1n controversials there is great 
use of writing, controversies not being so easily determined 
by the judgment of the ear as the eye. 

Controve'rsialism. [f prec. + -Ism] A 
controversial spirit or practice, 

1859 Lit. Churchman V. 459 It shews a tendency to con- 
troversialism, 1884 Beecuer in Homitetic Monthly Mar. 
386 There are temptations on the part of many to contro- 
versialism. 

Controversialist (kgntrdvs-zfalist). [f. as 
prec. +-1st.} Onc who practises or is skilful in 
controversy; one who treats a subject in a contro- 
yersial manner ; a disputant. 

a po Nee Exan. m. vi. § 116 (1740) 503 That I have 
taken this Author to Task, in the Quality of a Controver- 
Sialist. for a Party and not Truth. 1794 Pacey Evid, 1 
ix. § 7 (R.) This rash and wild controversialist [Marcion}. 
at Green Short Hist. v. § 3 (1882) 229 Wyclif .. the 
boldest and most indefatigable of controversialists, 

Controve'rsialize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] _ztr. To engage in controversy with. 

31841 Blackw, Mag. XLIX. 152 The easy and vain work 
of controversializing with straggling laggards. 

Controversially (kgntrvs-sfali), adv. [f. 
CONTROVERSIAL +-L¥ 2.} In a controversial man- 
her; as regards controversy. 

1682 2nd Plea Nonconf. Ded. A iij b, Some that are too 
controversially disposed. 1871 Morey Voltaire (1886) 251 
It would have been controversially futile if he had done so. 
1882 Mrs. Pirman Afission Life Gr. & Pat. 344 We allude 
to the subject, not controversially, but, etc. 

Controve'rsialness. rare—°. [f. as prec. + 
:NESS.] Controversial quality. 

1730-6 in Baitey (folio. Hence 1775 in Asn, cte. 
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+ Controve'rsible, «. Os. [f. L. contrivers- 
us CONTROVERSED + -BLE.] Opcn to controversy ; 
CONTROVERTIBLE. 

1634 Jackson Creed vu. xix. Wks. VII. 159 What place 
of Scripture is there less controversible for grammatical sig- 
nification of the words. 1668 Hower Svfess. Righteous (1825) 
120 The discussing of things dubious and controversible. 

+ Controve:rsiless, «. 00s. rare—'. [f. Con- 
TROVERSY 58, 4+-LESS.} Without or not admitting 


of controversy. 

1604 ‘Tooker Fabrique of Ch. 30 (L.) This inatter being 
controversiless, that tithes predial and personal belong to 
churchnien. 


Controversion (kentrdvs-afan). [a. med.L. 
contréverston-em, OF. controversion controversy, 
f. L. controvers-us : sec CONTROVERSED and -10N. 
In sense 2 treated as n. of action from controvert.J 

+1. A controversy, a dispute. Ods. 

1677 Svotrmiswoop fist. Ch. Scot. 1. (ed. 4) 47 They .. 
did..work them..to remit the decision of the controversion 
to King Edward [ed. 1, 1655, Aas controversie]. 1762 H. 
Brooke Pryal Rom, Cath, 33 Any Controversion or Doubts 
that may arise, P 

2. The action of controverting. 

1762 H. Beooxr Tryal Rom. Cath. 55 Depositions. .open 
to the, .Cavil and Contraversion of all People. 1846 Wor- 
CESTER, Controversion, act of controverting, dispute, 
Hooker, 1889 Patt Mall G. 7 Nov. 2/3 Allow me space 
for a few words in controversion of your statement. 

3. A turning in the opposite dircction. //#. and 
Jig. (also CONTRAVERSION.) 

1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 53 Controversion .. in Wheeling 
is performed hy the Front of the Squadron, so that whilst 
the Rank makes the Motion, the Vile remains. 1860 A. L. 
Winpsor £:thica vii. 339 A similar fundamental controver- 
sion in ethics seems to have taken place in Greece to that 
which took place in Italy in Macchiavelli’s time. 

Controversional (kgntrévs:afonal), a. 
[f prec. + -AL.] = Conrroverstan, 

1882-3 Scuare Herzog's Encycl. Rel. Knowl. VW. 245 [Be- 
noit] wrote several controversional tracts. 

Hence Controve-rsionalism, Controve-rsion- 
alist, 

1820 Examiner No. 660. 778/1 The. .writings of contro- 
versionalists, 1852 Y@it’s Mag. XTX. 509 A. .civility which 
controversionalists do not invariably display. 1858 Sin A. 
Grant in Oxford ss. 86 Such a various controversionalisin 
-- could not fail to give rise to manifold inconsistencies. 

+ Controve'rsious, @. Ods. vare—}. [ad. 1. 
controversios-us much controverted, f. comtroversia: 
sec -0u8. Cf. OF. contraversios (Godef.).J Full 
of controversy. 

1566 T, Starteton Ret. Untr. Jewel Pref., Touching 
matters in religion controuersious. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), 
Contraversious, full of controversy. 

+ Controversist. Oés. 
-IST.] =CONTROVERSIALIST, 

1626 W. ScLater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 69 To this accord 
--Schoolemen and Controuersists. Aid. 150 Greatest Con- 
trouersists. 

+Controve'rsity. Obs. vare—'. [ad. OF. 
controversité, prob, ad. med.L. *controversitas, f, 
controvers-us: see CONTROVERSED. Cf. adversity, 
perversity.) Controverted condition, controversy. 

1528 Paynet Salerne’s Regim. F, Controuersite amonge 
phisitians touchynge the choyce of flesshes. r5s2 Hutoet, 
Controuersitie, controuersia, dis. 

Controversor, -y: sce CONTROVERSER, -ARY. 

Controversy (kpntrdvaisi), sé. Also 5-7 
contra-, 5 -eye. [ad. L. contréoversia, n. of quality 
f. controvers-us turned against, disputed ; whencc 
also carlier F. controverste (14th-16th c.), and 
mod.F. controverse, in same sense.] 

1. The action of disputing or contending one 
with another; disputc, debate, contention. 

+. as to rights, claims, and the like. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir ed, vi. 16 The ende of al her controuersye 
or debate is an ooth to confermacioun. 1494 FAByAN 
Chron, an. 7 John (R.), Contrauersy and varyaunce began 
to aryse amonge y° personys assygned for the iij astatys. 
xgs5 Even Decades W. ind. 1. v. 27 He..made hyma Indge 
in causes of controuersie, 1652 NEEDHAM tr. Sedden's Mare 
CL 75 The Carthaginians enjoying the Dominion of the Sea 
without controversie. 

transf. 1601 Suaxs. Yul. C. 1. ii. 109 The Torrent roar'’d, 
and we did buffet it..stemming it with hearts of Contro- 
uersie, 

b. Disputation on a matter of opinion; the 
contending of opponents one with another on a 
subject of dispute ; discussion in which opposite 
views arc advanced and maintained by opponents. 
Now chiefly applied to such a discussion conducted 
in writing. 

1963-87 Foxe A. § JZ, (1684) ITI. 564 It was agreed hy 
both, ee Controversie (not one saying contrary) that, 
etc. 1897 Hooxer Eccl. Pol.y. Ixxix. § 3 There is no place 
left of doubt or controversy. 1644 Mitton Educ. (1738) 136 
To he tossed and turmoiled with their unballasted wits in 
fathomless and unquiet deeps of controversy. 1650 Hoses 
Hum, Nat. xiii, (R.), The signs of two opinions contradic- 
tory one to another, namely affirmation and negation of the 
same thing, is called controversy. 1746 Westey Princ. 
Methodist Pref. x This is the first time 1 have appeared 
in Controversy properly so called. 1839 Keicuriey f/¢st. 
#ng. V1. 57 M ight put an end toreligious controversy. 1875 
Mannine Mission H. Ghost vi. 150 This text has been the 
subject of endless controversy. 


Fare. 


[f. Controversy + 


CONTROVERT. 


ec. Const. At, i controversy: said of persons, 
or matters in dispute. [WVithont, beyond, ont of 
controversy [Lat. sine controversia]: without or 


beyond disputc, question, or doubt. 

1547 J. Harrison Lxrhort. Scottes 218 He without al doubt 
or controuersy, was very Emperor of al Britayn. sss [pen 
Decades 40'The matter is yet in controuersie. 1594 Wrst 
aud Pt. Symbol. § 1 The facultie or power of pronouncing 
sentence betweene persons at controversie, 1611 Bisir 
Transl. Pref. 5 S. Hierome. .the best linguist without con- 
trouersie, of his age. 1644 Mitton £duc. (1738) I. 140 That 
it should be plain, healthful, and moderate, I suppose is out 
of controversy. 1777 Watson fist. Philip Lf (1839) 279 
Vitelli, who was, without controversy, the ablest and most 
experienced general. 1827 Jarman Powell's Devises (ed. 3) 
Il. 89 This case was considered to have fixed, beyond con- 
troversy, the rule of law upon this subject. 

2. (with @ and f/.) A dispute, contention. 

¢1425 WyNnTOUN Cron. vil. vi. g2 Be-twene bame cawsyd 
wes controversys. 1489 Caxton Faytes of 4.1. xix. 60 
Fyndyng alwayes som controuersies that nede not, but onely 
for to passe tyme. agra ict 4 /fen. V1, c 11 Variaunces 
and contraversies.. bytwene the seid parties. 1599 Saks. 
flex. V, uw. iv. 109 Husbands, Fathers, and betrothed 
Louers, That shall be swallowed in this Controuersie, 1678 
Cupwortn /uted?/, Syst. i. i. $19. 18 A perpetnal War and 
Controversie in the World .. betwixt these two Parties or 
sects of men, 1845 Ponson in Eucycl. Metrop. 797 In 
criminal controversies. P 

b. esp. A debate or dispute on a matter of 
opinion; a discussion of contrary opinions. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 11 It were more 
fruteful for us .. to handle suin sad & witti controversi. 
1611 Biste Yransl. Pref. 11 Lest the Authoritie of the 
Scriptures for deciding of controuersies .. should somewhat 
beshaken. 19713 Berketty é7y/as §& 2. m1. Wks. 1. 359 The 
controversy about Matter..lies altogether between you and 
the philosophers. 1852 11. Rocrrs £cé/. Fazth (1853) 100 
The great controversy respecting the ‘Origin of Evil”. 

+3. Difference of opinion, disagreement. Oés. 

1538 Starkey England |. it. 28 Vhys thyng..semyth to 
be a controuersy. .betwyx Arystotyl and Plato. /é/d. 1. ii. 
44 Thus, Master Lvpset, the thyng dyuersly consyderyd 
makyth betwyx vs to appere controuersy. 5 

4. Comb. as + controversy-logic, -writer. 

1680 H. Dopwent 700 Lett. Advice (1691) 195 For Con- 
troversie Logick | mention nothing. a@ 169 Br. T. Bartow 
Rem. 159 (T.) Their schoolmen, casuists, and controversy- 
writers have so mixed Aristotle's philosophy with their 
divinity. 

+ Controversy, v. Os. [f. prec. sb.] = Con- 
TROVERSE v. llence Controversying vi/. si. 

1593 Bison Govt. Christ's Ch. 108 More controversied 
than the other two. 1606 ‘I’. WHETENHALL Discov. al duses 
Ch. Christ 5 These pointes of religion now controversied 
among vs. 1865 Cartyir Freak. Gt, xvin. x, About which 
there has been such commentating and controversying. 

Controvert (kpntrévait, kgntrévart), v. Also 
7-8 contra-. [Appeared about 1600: f. L. type 
*controvertire ({. contré- against + vertére to turn, 
on the assuined analogy of L. controversus Contro- 
VERSED, and of convert, pervert, ctce. So in 
mod.Sp. cotrovertir, Pg. controverter. 

The source of this and the conjunct words was L. contra. 
versus turned against, opposed, controverted ; thence, OF. 
eontrovers adj. (1sthe.) opposed, hostile, controverted ; also 
F. controvers¢ (16th c.) controverted, and Eng, comtroversed ; 
thence the Eng, verb ¢o controverse, and mod.F. conéro- 
verser ; finally, by analogy, Eng. controvert, with its ppl. 
adj. controverted. The stress varies between the first and 
the third syllable: the latter mode is less usual, but more 
according to analogy: cf. auximadvert, advert, etc. con 
tradict, contravene, etc. So with the derivatives] 


+1. “rans. To oppose by argument or action ; 


to dispnte or contest (a titlc, possession, etc.). 

1609 SKENE Keg. A/aj. 60 He may. .alledge that na recog- 
nition sould be taken, anent the lands contraverted. 1661 
BramMuyart Yust Vind. iii. 31 Whetber the possession. .was 
certain and setled, or controverted and unquiet. 1682 Bur- 
nET Rights Princes v. 188 Yet the Rights of Guardianship 
+ .were never controverted, 

2. To make the subject of controversy or verbal 


contention ; to debate, discnss, dispute about. 

1612 BrinsLey Lud. Lit, xiii. (1627) 184 A Theame of some 
matter which may be controverted. 1621 Burton A nad. 
Mel. 1, iii. 11. (1651) 207 Why melancboly men are witty .. 
is a problem much controverted. 1749 FieLpinc Yom: Yones 
(2775) LU. 110 A point which was controverted between Mr, 
Thwackum and Mr. Square. 1841 D’Israrui Amen, Lit, 
(1867) 612 He would controvert the matter with eminent 
divines. : ; 

b. Const. with object clause. : 

1684 T. Burnet 7h. £arth 1.254 The fathers. .disputedand 
controverted, whether paradise was corporeal, or intellectual 
only. 1744 Harris TArce Treat. 11. 1. (1765) 126 Whether 
all this deserves the name of Good or not, I do not controvert. 

3. To contend against or oppose in argument; 


to dispute, deny, contradict. i 

a 1613 Oversury Mewes to Univ. Wks. (1856) 180 When one 
truth is granted, it may be .. brought to confirm any otber 
controverted. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. vir. iv. 346 
The existence hereof men do not controvert. 1788 Prirst- 
Ley Lect. Hist, ¥. xxxvi. 265 The Aristotelian p dlesaphy.-~ 
which no person had the courage to controvert before 
Descartes. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 316 This doc- 
trine has been controverted; it is, however, very ably 
defended by Mr. Hargrave. 1830 S. R. Martiann The 
1260 Days 23 The statement which you have attempted to 
controvert, 1880 MeCartuy Own Times IV. liii. 127 A fact 
which cannot be controverted, . 

b. To oppose, stand up against (a person). 

1816 Scorr Old Mort. xxvii, Thou wilt join thy grey 

hairs to his green youth to controvert me in this matter? 


CONTROVERTED. 


4. intr. To engage in a controversy. 

1616 Buttoxar, Controvert, to contend, strive, or be at 
variance about a matter, 1641 R. B. K. /aradlel Liturgy 
2, Mass-bk., ete. 48 They do controvert among themselves 
about the words. 1683 Curtis in Ale. ¥. Story Revived 
ra Thou didst not much controvert with him. 1851 J. H. 

EWMAN Cat, in Eng. He would not controvert with 
me at all, unless I subscribed to a doctrine, etc. 

Controverted (see prec.), ffl. a. 
+-EDI,] Subjected to controversy. 

+1. Made an object of contest; ier Obs. 

1632 J. Pory in Ellis Orie. Lett. tt. 273 U1. 276 There is 
none now living but himselfe that hath any title to that so 
long controverted Crowne. a@ 1661 Futter Worthies (1840) 
I11. 478, I have not called for a sword, to divide the con- 
troverted child betwixt the two mothers. 1756 Jonxson 
Life King of Prussia Wks. 1787 IV. 543 He..dispatched 
two thousand soldiers into the controverted countries. 

2. Made au object of controversial discussion. 

1605 T. Spark Brotherly Perswas., (1607) 80 To smoth the 
comtrouerted changable things. a 1619 Donne BraSavaros 
(1644) 180 The Expositors (of what perswasion soever in 
controverted points, 1651 Hosprs Leviath, in. xiii. 331 
‘Texts..of obscure, or controverted Interpretation. 1751 
Jouxson Aambler No. 2? ? 13 A better explication of a 
controverted line. 1842 Pusey Crisis Eng. CA, 31 The very 
atmosphere is full of controverted doctrine. 

+3. Controverted election a. contested (quot. 


+736) ; b. disputed, petitioned against. Oés. 

1736 Fretoinc Pasguin u. Wks. 1784 III. 254 Heaven 
send us a controveried election. 1823 Crass Techn. Dict., 
Controverted Election, the same as contested Election. 
1844-7 Barron & Axxotn (title) Reports on Controverted 
elections, 1866 Hansarp Ser. in. CLXNX XI. 879 Contro- 
werted Elections, Mr. Speaker acquainted the House that 
his Warrant for the appoiniment of Members to serve on 
the General Committee of Elections was upon the Table. 

Controverter (sce the vb... Also 7 -or. 
[f as pree.+-ER!.] One who controverts; a dis- 
ptttant, a controversialist. 

1593 Donne Sat, ii. (R.\, As controverters in vouch'd texts 
leave out Shrew'd words, which might against them clear 
the doubt. 1636 TI. Jonson Discov., Controv. scriptores, 
Some controverters tn divinity are like swaggerers in a 
tavern, Lhat. .Jurn every thing into a weapon. 1827 Hone 
Every-day BV. 375 Dr. Parr .. the skilful controverter. 

Controvertible (kpntrovi-atib’), a. [f. Con- 
TROVERT or L. type *controvert-cre + -(1)BLE.] 
Capable of being controverted ; disputable. 

1614 Dr. Hace dyst. Brownists $33 Recoll. Treat. 767 Vf 
controvertible or doubtfull, men ought to beare one with 
anothers different judgement. 1651 Baxter /#f aft. 121 
Covenants containing smaller and controvertible points. 

Ilence Controve'rtibly adv. In mod. Dicts. 

Controverting (sce the vb.), v/ sé. [f. 
ConTRovert + -1NG!.] The action of the verb 
Controvert ; debating, dispnting. 

1665 Manury Grotius’ Low C. Warres 11 After many de- 
layes and controvertings, a Tax was granted by the States. 
1852 NewMAN Scofe Univ. Educ. 26 It is not safe contro- 
verting with the master of twenty legions, 

Controverting, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG 2.] 
That eontioverts, 


1647 Crasuaw Music's Duel Poems 88 In controverting 
warbles evenly shared With her sweet self she wrangles. 

Controvertist kpntrdvirtist, -vs-atist). Also 
8 eontra-. [f. Conrroverr + -tst.] One who 
practises or is cngaged in controversy; a Con- 
TROVERSIALIST. 

1655 S.W. Schism Disarmd 212 We was borne a Contro- 
vertist, 1667 Decay Chr. Prety x. § 1. 312 Our contro- 
vertists fall from arguments to reproaches. 1759 JONSON 
Rassclas xxii, Vheir disputations .. often continued till 
neither controvertist remembered upon what question they 
began. 1852 J. Hi. Newman Scope Untv. Educ. 262 To 
crush and pound to dust the audacious controvertist. 1884 
Jral, Educ. 1 Sept. 341 One hint which might advanta- 
geously be acted upon by all controvertists. 


+ Controverti‘stical, a. Ovs. [f. prec. + 
-IC+-AL.] Of the nature of a controversy; Con- 
TROVERSIAL. 

1704 Genutl. Instructed (1732) 350 (D.) Eudoxus told him 
in controvertistical debates, there was no appeal from reason 
to the sword. 1715 M. Davies Athen. rit. 1. 40 He.. 
writ.. Discourses, Controvertistical Libels, Notes, etc. 

Controvertor: see CONTROVERTER, 

Controving, -or, obs. ff. of Conrrivine, -ER. 

+ Contru:cidate, v. Ods.-° [f. ppl. stem of 
L. contrucidére to et to pieces, slay, f. con-+ 
trucidire to cut to pieces.] ‘To wound, murther, 
orKill’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

+Contru‘de, v. Oés. [ad. L. contriid-cre to 
thrust together, push, crowd in, f. con- together + 
ériutére to thrust, push, shove] ¢ravs. To thrust 
or crowd together, 

1609 Tourneur “un. Poent 483 As Fear contrudes,so Choler 
doth disperse. 1624 Heywoone Gunatk. To Rdr., Why I 
haye shut up and contruded within a narrow roome, many 
large Ilistories. 1651 tr. Bacou's Life § Death 52 The Air 
«-doth contrude and thrust together the Flame. 

Contrufed, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of ContRive. 

+ Contrwneate, v. Oés.-° [f. ppl. stem of L, 
contruncare to cut down, f. con- + trencare to 
eut off.] ‘To cut away part’ (Cockeram 1623). 

(Contrused, -sit, error for ConTRUPED.] 

+Contrusion. Oés. rare—'. [f. L. contrii- 
sidn-emt, n. of action f. contritdére to CoNTRUDE.] 
Thresting or pressing together. 


[f. prec. 
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1691 Boyte Wks. (1772) III. 617 (R.) The pressure or 
contrusion of the particles of the water against one another. 
_tContrurth, v. Obs. nonce-cud. [see Con-.] 
intr. To be true together, agree in truth. 

1656 Be, Hatt Revel. Unrev. § 2 All the hol 
of Divine Scripture do, as that Fat! 

Gevery, ‘contruth with’ each other. 

Contubernal (kgntii-bemil), sd. and a. [ad. 
L, contubernalis tent-companion, comrade, prop. 
adj., f. con- together with + ¢aberna hut, tent: cf. 
contubernium occupation of a tent in common.] 

A. sé. One who occupies the same tent ; a tent- 
fellow, comrade. 

[1633 Sanverson Serum. iii. (1681) II. 40 Under the same 
Captains Contubernales and Comrades.) 1842 Tait’s Afag. 
1X. 681 Mine ancient contubernal, Billy Sheridan. 

B. adj, Of or relating to occupation of the 
same tent; pertaining to temporary marriage, 

1873 C. C. Jones in Literature (N. Y.) 9 Feb. 1889, 273 
Frequently monogamous—the contubernal relation ‘being 
dissoluble at the will of the male. 

+Contubernial, «. Ods. [f. L. contuberni- 
um (see pree.)+-AL.] Sharing the same tent. 
Ilenee Contube'rnially adv. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. 2686 Humble folk been cristes 
frendes; they been contubernyal [v. 7. -yall, -ial, -iale, 
4farl. 7334 contubernially] with the lord. 

Contubernian (kpntizb3-unian). nonce-wa. [f. 
as pree.+-AN.] = CoNTUBERNAL, sb, 

1835 J. H. Newman Let, ro I. 138 Dear Froude is 
pretty well, but is languishing for want of his Oxford con- 
tubernians, ; 

+ Contwitive, «. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. contuit- 
ppl. stem of contucri to gaze upon (f. con- + fuéri 
to behold) + -1vE.] Having a steadfast gaze. 

1649 Betwer Vathomyot. 1. v. 170 Of a Contuitive .. as- 
pect, such as is scen in those who with some Tragicall. .look 
would affright and scare others. 

+ Contumace, 5. Obs. rare. [a. F. contu- 
mace, ad. L. contumicia Contumacy.) = Contu- 
MACY ; also, a pronouncing a person to be in con- 
tutnacy. 

@12azg “incr. &.198 Contumace. .is onwil ine ping pet heo 
haue3d undernumen uorto donne, 1662 Heviin //ist. 
Presbyterians 358 (D.) Except the fault be notorious. .and 
so declared by an assize, exconiniunication, contumace, and | 
lawful admonition. | 

+Contumace, @. Os. rare. [a. OF. contu- 
mace (in Godef.) stubborn, unytelding, ad. L. con- 
tuntde-cm > sce CONTUMAX.] = ContuMActovs. 

c1qag Lansd. MS. of Chaucer, Pars. T, ? 328 Contumace 
is he, etc. [other USS. contumax, contymax: see Con- 
TUMAX] 1§13 Brapsuaw St. Werburge, ad fin. 3rd Balade 
i, Renegate and contumace in all obstinacion. 1541 R. Cop- 
Lano Galyen's Tcrap. 2 Dij b, Contumace & waywarde 
viceres. \ 

+ Contumace, v. Ods.rare. [a. F. contumace-r 
(13th e. in Godef.), f. contumace ConTUMactous.] 


trans, To pronounce guilty of contumacy. 

1663 Sratpinc 7'roud. Chas. J (2792) 1. 313 Jam.) No 
bishop was called nor contumaced, except the pretended 
bishop of Ross, 

+ Contumaced, f//. a. Obs. Become ‘contu- 
macious’: cf. ContumAce a. (for whieh it may be 
an error). 

1sar R. Cortanp Galyen's Terap. 2 D iij b, Hie) wolde 
often open it [an ulcer] to wit yf it were contumace 

Contumacious (kentiamnefos), « Also 7 
-atious. [f. L. contumadct- (contumdx) 5 sec CoNn- 
TUMAX and -actous.] 

1. Contemning and obstinately resisting authority; | 
stubbornly perverse, insubordinate, rebellious. (Of | 


persons and their actions.) 

1603 Kyottes //ist, Turks (1621) 997 Their Turcoman 
nation. .were grown yerie contumatious. 16§§ Futter Cé. 
Fist. u, ii, § 81 His contumacious Company-keeping (con- 
trary to his Confessours command) with an Excommunicated 
Count. 1972 /fist. Kockester 127 To reduce the contuma- 
cious monks to obedience. 13829 I. Taytor uthus. x. 291 
That spirit of contumacious scrupulosity which is the parent 
of schism. 


+b. Of diseases: Not readily yielding to treat- 


ment, stubborn. Ods, 

160g Timme Quersit. i, 152 Contumacious sicknesses, 
1684 tr. Bouel's Merc. Compit. vit. 263 In contumacious 
Diseases. ’ ; : | 

2. Law, Wilfully disobedient to the summons or 
order of a court. 

«1600 Ilooxer cel, Pol. vt. iv. § 1 Contumacious persons 
which refuse to obey their sentence. 1726 Avurre Harerg. 
190 He is in Law said to be a contumacious Person, who, on 
his Sd eben: afterwards, departs the Court without Ieave. 
1823 Lincarp //ist. Eng. VI. 202 On her refusal to appear 
in person or by her attorney, she was pronounced contuma- 
cious. 1859 Hawtnorne Fr. § ff, Fruds. 11. 282 Contu- 
macious prisoners were put to a dreadful torture. 

Hence Contuma:ciously adv., Contuma’‘cious- 
ness. 

1626 J. Pory in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 23 III. 243 They con. 
tumaciously refused to go. 12654 Coorincton tr. Z/ist, 
foustine 219 Maving their contumaciousness punish'd with 
a Pestilence. 16975 tr. Afachiavell’'s Prince (Ruldg. 1883) 
286 The clients are contumaciously litigious. 1676 Wise- 
MAN Surgery 1. xxv. (R.), The difficulty and contumacious- 
ness of cure [of elephantiasis], 1841 Macautay W, Hastings 
Ess. (1854) II. 645 Imposing a fine when that assistance was 
contumaciously ‘ithe 1887 Spectator 28 May 723 
Various delays tn deciding upon his contumaciousness. 


the holy doctrines 
er said aright, evvaAn- 


| laurence contymax may lye theron. 


CONTUMELIOUS. 


Contumacity (kmtixme'siti). rare. [a. F. 
contumacité (16th e. in Godef.), f. L. type *can- 
tumdcitas, f. contumax; see CONTUMAX and -1Ty.] 


Contumacious quality, stubborn perverseness. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Hust, w. 671 To tame her contumacitec. 
1837 Canryte Mirabeau Misc. Ess. (1888) V. 223 A solemn 
high-stalking man with such a fund .. of contumacity, irre- 
fragability. 4 ; 

Contumacy (kgntidmisi). Also 4-7 -acie, 
5-acye. [ad. L. contumdcia, n. of quality f. con- 
tumaxs see next and -acy. Cf. Conrumace sé.] 

1. Perverse and obstinate resistance of or dis- 


obedience to authority; rebellious stubborness. 
1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. P 317 Sirif, contamacie, pre- 
sumpcion. 1494 Fanyan Chron. vi. 316 His contumacy 
agayne y° churche. 1574 Writcirt Def Aunsw. ii, Wks. 
1851 I. 245 If [we offend] through contempt or contumacy, 
it is to be reproved. 1656 Bramuaty Aefilic. 32 If contu- 
macy against one lawfull single superiour be schismaticall. 
1667 Mitton P?. LZ. x, 1027 Bach acts Of contumacie will 
provoke the highest. 1828 Scorr /. Al. Perth ii, His en- 
tertainer took not the contumacy of the young apprentice 
with so much patience. 1860 Pusey Alin. Proph. 177 
Direct contumacy to God’s known voice. 1871 Biacxir 
Four Phases i. 148 They passed sentence of death upon 
the philosopher for contumacy towards themselves, 
+b. rarely in good or ueutral sense: Refusal 


to comply, obstinate resistance. Ods. 

1618 Botton //orus 1, vii. 18 All other the gods. .Jeaving 
the place, Juventus and Terminus only, would not stir. 
This contumacie of the powers divine pleased the Sooth. 
sayers well. 1666 tr. Hobbes’ Eleim. Philos. (1839) 395 The 
contumacy which the motion, they have already, gives then 
against the reception of all other motion. 1655-60 STANLEY 
fist. Philos. (1701) go/1 With a free contumacy proceeding 
not from Pride, but the greatness of his Mind. . 

+2. Of diseases, etc.: Reluctance to yield to 
treatment ; stubborn or unyielding nature. Oés. 

1541 R. Coprann Galyen’s Terap.2 D iv, Some viceres and 
diseases are contumacy and rebellyon to heale. 1634 T. 
Jouxson Parey’s Chirurg. vu, xvili. (1678) 183 The con- 
tumacy of the humour which gives no place to the resolving 
Medicins. 1661 Lovett Hist. Anint. & Alin, By reason 
of. .contumacy of the matter, it expelleth nothing out of the 
mouth, except a thin and waterish humour, 

3. Law. Wilful disobedience to the summons or 
order of a court. + Zo put in contumacy : to pro- 
nounce (in lega] form) contumacious. 

¢142g Wrentoun Cron, vu. vill. 764 For his [Balliol’s] 

slful contwmacy. 1483 Caxton Cafo A viij, Holden for a 
rebelle..and put intocontumacye. 1579 Fenton Guiceiard, 
ub (1599) 140 To put the Duke of Myllan in contumacie, it 
were ni ytohaueinterpellation. 1660 R. Coxe Pouer 
& Subj. 200 G any of the King’s tenure be called before 
their Ordinaries. .if they be excommunicate for their mani- 
fest contumacy. 1855 Prescott PAilip //, 1. m1. ili, 392 
They were pronounced guilty of contumacy in not obeying 
the summons of the council. 4 - F 

4, An act or ittstance of wilful disobedience. 

1726 AyitrFe Parerg. 159 These Certificates. .mention the 
Parties Contumacies, 1868 Mirman S?. Paud’s vii. 133 He 
corrected all excesses, and contumacies. 

+5. To hold the contumacy: see quot. Obs. 

[1682 Wnerver Fourn. Greece 1, 16 Which they call doing 
Contumaccia, or Quarantine.] 176 tr. Busching’s Syst. 
Geog. 1V. 236 A Lazaretto, in which travellers in the tine of 
a plague must perform quarantine, or as they term it here, 
hold the contumacy. 

6. attrib. a8 in contumacy fees. 

1685 Conset Pract. Spirit. Courts 322 His contumacy fees 
being paid. 

+Contuma‘tion. és. 


rare, [f. Contuma: 


| cious, by false analogy after vexatious, vexation, 


ete.) = ConruMacy. 

1618 Naunton To Sir R. IW tlsor 16 Sept. (R. Suppl), If 
he [Raleigh] should fail in either of these t wo conditions, he 
should but augment his fault and contumation both. | 

+Contumax, a. O%s. Also 4-5 contimax, 
-ymax, fa. L. confumdx insoleut, obstinate, 
showing contempt of court (also a teehnical word 
of eriminal law in Fr.), f. con- prefix and -dx 
sufftx (-actous); the radical part /em- is generally 
referred to /smé-re to swell, but some would con- 
nect it with fem-n-re to despise.) =Contuma- 
CcIOUS. 

£1386 Cnaucer Pars. 7. & 328 Contimax is he pat 
pos h his indignacioun is agains euerych auctorite .. of 

em i been his souerayns. ¢ 1450 HENkyson Alor. Fab, 
35 The Court is called, and yee are Contumax. 1483 Cax- 
Ton Gold, Leg. 248/1 Brynge hyder a bedde of yron that 
1563-87 Foxe A. § Al. 
(1684) II. 555 In the end..was that worth are decreed 
Contumax, that ts, sturdily, frowardly, and wilfully absent. 
1640-1 Airkendbr. War-Comm, Min, BR. (1855) 154 They 
shall be halden as contumax and censurit thairfore. 

+ Contumelacy. Oés.—* =CONTUMELY. 

1657 Tomunson Renon’s Disp. Pref., Neither have the 
Paracelsian order the least share in these contumelactes. 

Contumelious (kpntizmi*lias), @ [a. OF. 
contuméliens (mod.F. -¢wx), ad. L. contumelios-us, 
f. contumélia CONTUMELY + -OUS.] 

1. Of words and actions: Of the nature of, or 
full of contumely; reproachful and tending to 
conycy disgrace and humiliation ; despiteful. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 427/3 Ile sayd noo wordes tume- 
lous ne contumelious ne other dysordynate wordes. spat 
Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 13 Contumelyous and opprobryous blas- 
phemes of the iewes. 1531 Etvor Gev, m1, xii, Catullus .. 
wrate agayne hym contumelyouse or reprocheable versis. 
1591 Suaxs, 1 //ex. V/, t. iy. 39 With scoffes and scornes, 


CONTUMELIOUSLY. 


and contumelious taunts. 1701 Swirt Contests Nobles & 
Com. Wks. 1755 [1.1.31 The people frequently proceeded 
to rude contumelious langua e. 1884 Manch. Exam, 29 
Oct. 5/2‘ Bonnet’. .‘jackal’.. etadger™ .areall contumelious 
terms, er . 

b. Of persons: Dealing in or nsing contempt- 
uous reproach or abuse; superciliously insolent. 

1548 Ilatt Chron, 198 b, Kyng Edward .. is a man, con- 
tumelious, opprobrious. 1614 ‘T, Apams Divelt’s Banket 
229 Ie is not contumelious against vs, that haue been con- 
tuinacious against him, 1855 Tennyson Afand 1. xiii. 2 
Curving a contumelious lip. 

+c. Insolent. Oés. 

1561 T. N[ortox] Caluin’s /1st, (1634) Table Script. Quot., 
A contumelious and stubborne sonne, which will not be 
ruled by his Father or Mother. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet, 
viii. roo In the contumelious despight of Nature [they] will 
have cars larger than Hounds. @1745 Swirt iVks. (1841) 
II. 438 [Faction] was so universal that I observed the dogs 
in the streets much more contumelious and quarrelsome 
than_usual. ‘ 

+2. Reproachful, shameful, disgracefitl. Ods. 

1546 Lanciey Pol. Verg. De Invent. w. v. 89a, It was a 
contumelious thing both emong the Romaines and the Lum- 
bardes to be shauen. 1663 Cownev Verses § Ess., Of 
Liberty (1669) 82 If anything indeed ought to be called 
honorable, in so base and contuinelious a condition. 


Contumeliously (kgntisanflissli), adv. [f. 
prec. +-LY2.] Ina contumelious manner. 

a. With insolent contempt; with the infliction 
of dishonour. 

1539 Tonsratt Serm. Paint Sund, (1823) 80 In playenge 
at any games there the tearynge of coddis name .. be con- 
tumeliouselye in vayne brougbt forthe. ¢1630 Risnon 
Surv, Devon § 111 Cutting off his head, [shey] contume- 
leously threw it tna bush, 1917 L. Howrt Desiderins 
(ed. 3) 93 Derided, despis'd and contumeliously trealed, 
1858 Buckte Civiliz. (1869) II. viii. 530 The magnificent 
discoveries of Newton were contumeliously rejected. 

+b. Insolently. Ods. 

1848 Patten £-xfed. Scotl. in Arber Garner HI. 68 Con- 
tumeliously against tbe igh Majesty of God. 1577 Nortn- 
BROOKE Dicing (1843) 66 He did it of set purpose, contu. 
meliously, obslinately. 1631 GoucE God's Arrows 1. § 32. 
5: They.. eh themselves contumeliously against the 
threatnings of Gods Ministers. i. 

+e. With opprobrious language, opprobriously. 

1632 Litncow 77av. 1. (1682) 3 Let venom-thundring 
criltcks, contumeliously carp. 1656 Trapp Comm. Acts it 
13 Contumeliously cavilling, as those epicures at Athens 
did. 1665 Wtrner Lora’s Prayer 129 They..Jeer cach 
other assoon as departed, and tattle as contumeliously to 
their mutual disparagement. 

Contume‘liousness. [f. as prec, + -nEss.] 
Contumelious character or quality, 

1657S. W. Schissz Dispach't 1 Imputing contumeliousnes. 
1689 Hammonp Dispatcher Disp. Wks. (1684) I. 173 [To] 
retort on him the charge of contumeliousness, 

Contumely (kgntizm/li), sb. [a. OF. contu- 
melie, 20. L. contumélia abusc, insnlt, reproach ; 
in origin prob. cognate with ContuMax, in which 
the stetn part énz- is of disputed etymology.] 

1. Insolent reproach or abnse; insulting or offen- 
sively contemptuous language or treatment; de- 
spite; scornful rudeness; now, esf. such con- 
temptuons treatment as tends to inflict dishonour 
and humiliation. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Pars. T. p 480 The sinne of contumelie or 
strif'and cheste. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 3 b, Detraccion 
is pryucly, contumely is openly done. 1576 FLEMING Panopl. 
Epist. 159 Those that hearde tearmes of contumely thundred 
against your grace. 160a Snaks. Ham. it. i. 71 The Op. 
pressors wrong, the poore mans Contumely. 1679 Hosses 
RKhet. (1840) 452 Contumely is the disgracing of another for 
his own pastime. 176z Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. liv. 183 
To join contumely to cruelty. a@1845 Hoop Bridge of 
Sighs, Perishing gloomily, Spurr’d by contumely. 1848 
Dickens Domébey « D. ed.) 86 Which Mrs. Pipcbin had 
wilh contumely and scorn rejected. 

2, (with @ and f/.) An instance of contumcly ; 
an insult, an insolent reproach, a picce of scornful 
or contemptuous insolence. 

¢ 1450 Afirour Saluacioun 3694 In Jerusalem of his con 
tumelies and the place of his passionne. 1676 FLEsNG 
Panofpt. Epist. 248 He should have contumelies, and_re- 
proches, ringing about his cares. ¢161g CHAPMAN Odyss, 
mm. 276 Who, pressing me with contumelies, dare Such things 
as past the power of utt’rance are. 1713 STEELE in Engdishm, 
No. 15.97 A Freeman. . will vindicate himself from all Con- 
tumelies. @ 1864 Hawtuorne A mer. Note-bks. (1870) 1. 126 
The pedlars find satisfaction for all contumelies in making 
good bargains. ; ¥ 

3. Contemptuous insult as it affects the sufferer : 
disgrace, reproach, humiliation. 

1sss Epen Decades W. Ind. 137 The king thynketh it to 
sounde greatly to his contumely and reproche. 1659 Pear- 
son Creed (1839) 18 It .. easteth a kind of contumely upon 
the author of it. 1860 Hotanp Afiss Gilbert iii. 48 He 
would outlive humiliation, contumely and hardship. 


+Contumely, v. Ofs.—! [a. OF. contumelie-r, 
f. contumelie: see prec.) trans. To treat with 
contumely; to reproach insolently, insult. 


1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 424/1 She .. said many Tniuryes 
& vylonyes to fyacre contumcleyng & blasphemyng hym. 


tContumulate, f//. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
contumuulat-us,pa. pple. of contumuli-re to eitomb, 
bury, f. con- + temut-us sepulchral mound, tomb.] 
Latd in the same tomb, buried together. 


1471 Rirrey Comp. Adch. x. in Ashm. (1652) 178 Whych 
mus! be. .contumulate both Man and we DS = 
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+ Contu'mulate, v. Obs. rare—°. [see pree.] 

1643 Cockeram ui, Bury, Inhume, Contumelate. 1656-81 
Biount Glossogr., Contumulate, to bury or inlomb together. 

Contumula‘tion. vare—°. tn of action froin 
prec.) ‘The action of burying together. 

1846 in Worcester, and in subseg. Dicts. 

Contund (kfntend), v. rare. [ad. L. contund- 
ere, f. con- togcther + tusdcre to beat, thump, etc.] 

+1. évans. To pound, brtise, beat small (in a 


mortar). Ods. or arch. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabechouer’s Bk. Physicke 49/2 Take Roses, 
and contunde them with the whyte of an Egge. 1612 
Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 236 Medicines made of 
vegetables, decocted, contunded or mixed, etc. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Contund, to knock or beat in peeces. . 

2. To bruise (the body), affect with contusions; to 
pound or thrash (adversaries). Aemzoros or affected. 

1654 Gavton Pleas, Notes 11. ii, 71 His muscles were so 
extended and contunded that he was noi Corpus mobile. 
féid, wt. viii, 117 Le would so contund him, 1865 Pad/ 
Mall G. 13 Sept. 11/1 We drove into Avrancbes, wearied 
and conlunded (as a friend of mine expresses it. 188g 
Burcon in QO. Rev. Jan. 19 (Twelve Good Alen I. 185) He 
was, single-handed, contunding a host of unbelievers. 

Hence Contu'nded J//. z., Contu nding vi. sd, 


and ffé. a.; Contunder, one who ‘contunds ’. 


1599 A. M. tr. Gadethouer’s Bh. Chysicke 136/1 Make of 


contundede Akornes, and of honye a paest. 1657 Tomtin- 
sox Henou's Disp. 51 Preparations. .made with contunding, 
grinding, or scraping. 1758 J. S. tr. Le Dran’s Observ, 
Surg. cr7ee) 65 A contunding Insirument sirikes the Ilead. 
18z0 L, 

Heresies, 1822 Scotr Niged xxxi. (A. Yamves loguitur’, Us 
that are..the contunding and contriturating hammer of all 
wilches. 2 

+ Contu'ne, v. Ols. A variant of ConTINUE 
of obscure formation, freqnent in 14-15th c. 

¢1400 Rom. Rose 4354 It is of Love, as of Forlune, That 
chaungeth ofte, and nyl contune. /éic. 5335. ¢ 1400 si fol. 
Loll, 7 He is cause pat be synnar conlunip in his intel. 
¢ 1430 Lyn. Bochas Prol. 9 Ne none so high in his eslate 
contune Free from thawayling and danger of Fortune. 
1447 Boxrnuam Seystys (Roxb.) 299 And whan that she 
longe in this manere Contunyd had, no word seying. ¢ 1475 
Partenay 2207, 2881. 

+Contwnely, adv. Obs. 
TINUALLY : ef. prec. 

1447 Bokenuam Seyntys (Roxb.) 134 The rumour of this 
revelacyoun Wych more and more contunely grew. 4 

ce Contwrb, v. Obs. Also 4contourb, [a. OF. 
contorbe-r, -turbe-r, ad. L. conturbire to disturb 
greatly, throw into confusion, f. con-+ turddare to 
disturb.]  ¢vans. To disturb greatly, perturb. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 49, am. .so conlourbed That I ne may 
my wiltes gele. 1490 Caxton Lavydos xix. (1890) 70, I ain 
sore conlurbed wylh a drede merueyllous. 

t+Conturbate, v. Obs.-' [f. L. conturbat., 
ppl. stem of conturhire: sec prec.] =prec. 

1657 Tomttson Aenor's Disf. 263 The tnveiteraic is im. 
becil, and conturhales the bowels, 

+Conturbartion. O¢s. [ad.L. conturbation- 
em, n. of action from conturhire to ContuRB.] 
Disturbance (physical or mental). 

©1470 Harpinc Céron. cxut. vii, Without more warre or 
conturbation. 1603 Hotiaxp Platarch’s Alor. 62 (R.) Pretly 
devised termes of morsures, contractions, or conturbations. 
1609 Brats (Douay) Zsa. Ixv. 23. @ 1652 J. Smita Sed. Disc. 
vi. 217 The words of his holiness, which have wrought such 
a conturbation within me. 1710 T. Furter Pharm. Extemp. 
281 Exctling in the Head .. unexplicable Conturbation. 
1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan Idol. UW. 225 ‘The conturba- 
tion of the heavens. : A 

+ Conturmation. 0és.-'  [n. of action from 
L. conturmare to arrange in squadrons, f. cor- to- 
gether + ¢rma troop, squadron.] A formation of 
troops or squadrons; a force so drawn up. 

(& 1651 Biccs New Disp. § 272 Assauli, propell, and rout 
the conlurmations of the disease. 

Contuse (kgntiiz), v.  [£ 1. contiis-, ppl. stem 
of contundére + see CONTUND.] 

1. trans. To injure as by a blow with a blunt 
instrument or heavy body, without breaking the 
skin ; to bruise. 

1541 R. Coptanp Galyen’s Terap, 2 F ijb, Yf the flesshe 
be contused or cut. 1 Wtseman Surgery (J.), Vhe 
ligature contuses the lips in cutting them. 1767 Poetry in 
Ann, Reg. 231 The forceful onset had contus‘d his brain. 
1843 Lytron Last Bar, 1. iv, A patient so contused should 
lose blood. 

transf. ay Kirwron J/ist, Ch. Scot. vii. (1817) 296 
A book which had been contused by a pistoll ball. 2 

+ 2. To pound, beat small, bray, crush, bruise. 

_ 1852 Hutort, Anaxrarchus..beynge contused or stamped 
in a morter with Ivon pestles, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 574 
Their Roots, Barks, and Sceds, contused together. 

Hence Contused ff/. a., bruised. 

1747 WesLey Prim. Physic (1762) 118 Contused or lacer. 
ated Wounds. 1860 Mottey Nethert. (1868) I, v. 19 With 
no further barm than a contused shoulder, 

Contusion (kfnti#gan). (In 5 -teschown.) 
[a. F. contusion, ad. L. contiision-em crashing. 
bruising, n. of action from confundéere: see meet 

1. The action of bruising, or condition of being 
britised, 

¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg, 50 margin, Wondis made with 
contescliown, pat ben maad wib smytynge of staf or stoon, 
or fallynge. 1541 R. Coptanp Galyen's Tera. 2 F iij, Vf 

| that there be contusyon. 1650 Burwer Anthropomet, (204 
One is performed by Contusion, the other by Excision. 


Variant of Con- 


unt /ndicator No. 63 11.85 This Comunder of | 


| Conundrums, Whimms, Maggots, and such like. 


CONUNDRUM. 


1711 FE. Warp Quix. 1. 95 That e’ery stroke did Execution, 
By deep Incision or Contusion, 


b. transf. The action of striking as with a 
blunt heavy body. 


1626 Bacon Sydva § 187 The Interior [sound] is rather an 
Impulsion or Contusion of the Air, than an Elysion or 
Section of the same. 

2. An injury to the body caused by a blow with a 
blunt or heavy instrument, by collision with a hard 
surface, ctc., without breaking the skin; a bittise. 

1593 Suaks. 2 //en. VI, v. iii. 3 That Winter Lyon, who 
in rage forgets Aged contusions. 1661 Lovens. /Zfs/. cl igan, 
§ Alin, 113 Used .. for contusions and swellings. 1711 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4895/4 Major General Sibourg..recciv'd a 
Contusion in the Breast, from a piece of a Bomb Shell. 
1807-26 S. Coorer First Lines Surg. (ed. §) 294 Conlusions 
of the scalp sometimes occasion ahcesses. 1878 T’. Pevant 
Pract, Surg. 1, 142 A ‘contusion’ is caused by a blow from 
a blunt insirumen], 

+3. Beating small, pounding, or braying. Ods. 

1612 Woopat Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 269 Contusion is 
the beating of grosse bodies into sm: fer or very subtile 
paris. 1707 Curios, in liush. § Gard. 94 Juices are got 
out by Conlusion and Expression. 1764 Harmen’ Odserz. 
xvi. iv. 171 “There are other ways... of potting flesl for 
keeping, besides that of contusion. 

Contusion, v. [ad. F. comtusionner, f. con- 
fusion: sec pree.] trans. To affect with contusivt, 
to bruise. (Only in fass.) 

1891 Standard 7 Veb., In this rush the general was thrown 
down and contnsioned, 1884 FE. A. i. Hopcrris Jers. 
Remin, Skobeleff 278 When Skobeleff was contusioned on 
ihe night of the 81h November, his father came to sce him. 

Contusive (kntissiv), a. rare. [f. 1. contis-, 
ppl. stem of coutundére + IVE: in mod. E. contisé/, 
-tve.] Producing contusion, bruising ; of or be 
longing to a contusion. 

1798 Anti. Facobin No. 26 Shield from conlusive rocks her 
timber limhs. 1866 A. Fiixt Princ. Aled. (1880) 229 The 
pain is of an obluse or contustve character, 

Contynanse, -aunce, obs. f, COUNTENANCE, 

Contynow 0, -ue, -we, obs. ff. Coxtiner 

Co-nu'merary, @. rare—". [f. Co. 2 + Newer. 
Rany, £1, aumerns number: cf. supernumerary.) 
Corresponding in regard to number, 

1850 Cuinton Fast? Rom, \1.210 The firs) year of Antioch 
was nearly conumerary with the 2641h year of the Selen- 
eidae..‘The gorst of Antioch was conumerary with the 564th 
of the Seleucidae. . 

Co-nu‘merous, @. rare—', [f. Co- 2+ Numer: 
ovs.] _Coextensive in number. 

1865 Masson Ave. Brit. Philos. 133 F.ven were our organs 
or senses to be made co-numerons wilh the modes of exist- 
ence, our knowledge would still Le only of the pha:nomenal. 

Conundrum (kénendrim’. Also 7 conim- 
brum, quonundrum, 8 (conuncrum), quadun- 
drum, cunnundrum, (connunder). [Origin 
lost: in t645 (sense 3) referred to as an Oxford 
term ; possibly originating in some university juke, 
or as a parody of some Latin term of the schools, 
which wonld agrce with its unfixed form in 17-1Sth 
c. It is doubtful whether Nash’s use (sense 1) is the 
original.] 

+1. Applicd abusively to a person. 
crotchet-monger, or niuny.) Oés. 

1596 Nasur Saffron Walden 158 So will I..driue him 
{Gabriel Ifarvey] to confesse himselfe a Conundrum, who 
now thinks he hath learning inough to proue the s:luation 
of Lucifer. : 

+2. A whim, crotchct, maggot, conceit. Os. 

1605 B. Jonson Volfone v. ii, I must ha’ my crotchets ! 
And my conundrums! 1623 Massincrr Bondman 1. iii, 
(Tipsy man says) I begin ‘Io have strange conundrums 
in my head. 1651 Bepeu. Life Hrasm. in Fuller's Abel 
Rediv. 61 These conimbrums, whether Reall or Nominall, 
went downe with Erasmus like chopt hay. 1687 Mrs. Brun 
Lucky Chance u. ii, 1 hope he'll chain her up, the Gad 
Bee’s in his Quonundrum, —_@ 1700 D. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
1706 
Estcourt Fair Examp, w. i, You don't know her; she 
has more Conuncrums in her Head than a Fencer. 1719 
D'Urrev_ Pitts 1V. 140 My Blood she advances, With 
Twenty Quadundrums, and Fifty Five Fancies. 

+3. A pun or word-play depending on similarity 
of sound in words of different mcaning. Oés. 

1645 Kingdom's Weekly Post 16 Dec. 76 This is lhe man 
who would have his device alwayes in his sermons, which 
in Oxford they then called conundrums. For an instance.. 
Now all House is turned into an Alchouse, and a pair of 
dice is made a Paradice, was it Ihus in the days of Noali? 
Ah no! a1704 T. Brown Praise Poverty Wks. (1730) I. 94 
Pun and conundrum pass with them for wit, 1707 E. Warp 
‘ud. Rediv, (1715) 1. x, Such frothy Quibbles and Cun- 
nunders, 1711 Appison Sfcct. No. 61 2 A Clinch, or a 
Conundrum, 1726 Asnersr Terre Fil. xxxix. (1741) 204 
Plain sense was esteem’d nonsense from the pulpit, which 
rung witb ambiguities and double meanings 5 the poor sinner 
was mightily awaken’d to his duly by a pretty pun, and 
oftentimes owed his salvation to a quibble or a conundrum, 
1731 Battery (ed. §), Conundrunt, a quaint humourous Ex- 
pression, Word, or Sentence, 1755-73 JoHNSoN, Conundrum, 
a low jest; a quibble; a mean conceit; a cant word. 1 
Gopwin Cal, Williams 47 Zounds | sir, do not think to put 
any of your conundrums upon ine. A 

4. A riddle in the form of a question the answer 
to which involves a ptn or play on words: called 
in 1769 conundrumical question. b. Any pnzzling 
question or problem ; an cnigmatical statement. 

1790 Woicotr 'P, Pindar) Ely to Apollo Wks. (1812) I, 


(? Pedant, 


CONUSABLE. 


278 The Riddle and Conundrum-mongers cry Pshaw | 1806-7 

. Beresrorp Miseries Hum, Life (1826) 1, xxxviii, Ex- 
hausting your faculties .. in vain endeavours to guess at a 
..conundrum, 1824 Byron Juan xv. xxi, 1845 Disraewi 
Sybil (1863) 191 * You speak in conundrums’, said Morley 5 
‘I wish I could guess them’, 1886 Froupe Oceana ii. 32 
The stars ..will be after Adam’s race has ceased to perplex 
itself with metaphysical conundrums. 

5. A thing that one is puzzled to name, a ‘ what- 
d’yc-call-it ’. rare. 

1817 Scotr Let. 8 June in Lockhart, We are attempting 
no castellated conundrums to rival those Lord Napier used 
to have executed in sugar. 1858 Hocc Life Shelley I. 
xii. 396 In her plain cap, plain kerchief, and plaited conun- 
druins, by which the female Friends are distinguished. 

6. Comb., as conundrum-game, -making, -mionger 
(sce prec. 4), -parly. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. V1. Dissert. 32 Mr. Wood 
. makes a Conundrum-Game with poor Cornaro’s Daughter 
Su. 1792 W. Roperts Lovker-on (2794) 1, No. 20 2971 
Conundrum parties. /id. No, 20, 28: Leger-de-main, 
conundrum-making, and punning. 

llence, +Conundrumed, grown crotchety, 
slightly crazed; +Conundru'mical a., whimsical, 
fantastie, crotchety; also, of the nature of a conun- 
drum (sense 4); Conundrumize v. z#27., to make 


conundrums, 

1628 ForoLover’s Mel..ii, Afed. Am I stark mad? Tro/. No, 
no, you are but a little staring. here’s difference between 
staring and stark mad. You are but whimsied yet; crotch- 
eted, conundrumed, or so. 1743 London Mag. 36 Of all 
the conundrumical Inconsistencies, and incoherent Images 
that ever arose from a sick Stomach and a weak Lead. 
1769 fown & Country Mag. 1 Sept. 462/2 Answers to Mr. 
Wags connundrumical questions, 1836 Nez .Vonthly Mag. 
XLVIEL 420 The conundramizing of the said Dilly.. set 
everybody making conundrums. 1839 L. Buancuarp fOr. 
LVI. 519 It was from: you that he had the joke first, while 
you were conundrumizing for want of thought. 

+Conusable, a. Law. Obs. [a. AF. conusable, 
conis(s able, =OF¥. conots’s able,in mod.¥, connais- 
sable capable of being known or taken knowledge 
of, f. stem of conus-anl, conuts-ani, mod.¥, con- 
natss-ani: sec Conusant} An earlier form of 
CoeniZan¥ in the legal sense; Capable of being 
judicially examined or tried; subject to the juris- 
diction of a law-eourt. 

a1691 Dr. Bartow Xe. 365 (T.) One of those courts 
where matrimonial causes are conusable. 1694 R. Coxe Crt. 
& State Eng. |. 391 Causes connusable at Common Law. 

+ Conusance (kp niz-, kp-uizins). Os. or arch, 
Also 6 eonnu-. (a. OF. conus(s)ance, also con- 
ots(s)ance, conis(s\ance, mod.F, connatssance know- 
ledge: sce Coenizance.) An early form of Coc- 
NIZANCE, retained to recent times in legal use. 

L. gen. =CoGniZance 2: Knowledge, information. 

1642-1656 [see CoGNnizaNce 2]. 

2. Law. =CoGNIZance 3. 

1523 in W. 11. Turser Select. Ree. Ov ford 38 The Chancelor 
.-Shall have connusance of plees. 1641 Zermics de la Ley 
84 Conusance of plee is a priviledge that a Citie or Towne 
hath of the K[ing’s] grant, to hold plee of all contracts, and 
of lands within the Precinct of the franchise. 1653 Ciisen. 
nae Cath, Hist, 265 \t being a thing uot properly lying 
within his conusance..or capacity to grant. x R. Coke 
Power & Subj. 22 The taking conusance of blasphemy. 
1705 Col. Rec. Pennsyiv. VW. 202 ‘That may properly fall 
under your Conusance. ae 

3. = Coanizance 4: Recognition or acknow- 
ledgement, esf. of a Fine of lands, 

(Fines were abolished by Acts 3 & 4 Will. IV, c. 74 

1570-6, 1602 [see Cocnizance 4]. 

4, =Coenizance 5: Device, heraldic emblem; 
badge, mark. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Instit. wv. 100 As soldiars beare 
the conusance of their capitaine. 1570-6 Lamsarpe Peramd. 
Kent (1826) 422 The house of Lancaster .. [had] a red Rose 
for their badge or conusance. 1581 Muccaster /'ositions 
xli. (1887) 243 Where discretion the daughter of time is his 
fairest conusance. 

+ Conusant (keni-7-, kynizant), 2. and sd, Also 
Geonn-. [a. OL. conesant, conis(s)ant, conois(s)- 
ant knowing, pr. pple. of comutstre, conoistre now 
connattre :—L., cogniseére to know.) 

A. adj, An early form of Coanizant, chicfly 
legal: Having cognizance or knowledge. 

165: N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. u. vi. 48 By common in- 
tendment he is more connusant of things, then Countrey 
people. 1678 Ilavk /fist. Plac. Coronz |, Suppose the 
officer should be conusant of the formalities of the law. 
1792 Chipman Amer. Law Rep. (1871) 36 Plaintiff is conu- 
sant of his own title. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) Il. 220 
Where the party..was not conusant of the treaty. 

B. sb. =Convsor. 

1741 Rowson Gavelkind v. 84 Judgment for the Conu- 
sant. Indeed the Reporter properly donbts whether the 
Conusance being for Part of the Rent only was good. 

+Conusee’, -zee. Law. Obs. or arch. An 
archaic form of CoenxizezE: He to whom cogniz- 
ance was made, és, iu a Five of land. 

1602 Fucseckr 2nd Pl. Parall. 65 [If] the payment of 
the money should be made at Lristowe, and the conusee 
receitied it rt another place. 1767, Buackstone Con. LU. 

ath 


63 ‘The conusece or recoveror a fee-simple vested in 
fiasett hy the fine or recovery. 1817 W. Srewyn Law Nisi 
Prius V1, 661 An ejectment may be brought by the following 
persons: Assignee of n bankrupt; Conusce of a statute 


merchant or staple; copyholder. 
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+ Conusor, co'nuzor. Law. Obs. or arch. 
Also 6-our, [a. AF. conusour, conis(s)our =OF, 
conois(s)eor, f. L. type cogndscitor-em (cf. It. cono- 
Scilore, Pr. conoisedor), {. cogndscére to know.] 
Archaic form of Coonizor: The party who made 
cognizance, esf.in a FINE of land. 

1974 tr. Littdeton’s Tenures 20 a, Wee .. beare you fayth 
for the landes yt wee hold of you your conusour. 1628 
Coxe On Liti. 77 a, So if the Conusor of a fine executorie 
of lands holden by Knights seruice, dyeth. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 82 An affidavit shall be made, stating the 
time of the death of such conuzor or conuzors. /bid. V. 544 
He is not the issue in tail of the conusor of the fine. 

Co-nutrition (kéenistri-fon). [f Co- + Nurri- 
TION.) Nutrition together, under the same condi- 
tions. 

1885 F. Warner Phys. Express. 364 Co-nutrition in two 
subjects produces similar proportions of growth. 

Convaie, obs. f. Convey. 

+Convail, convale, v. Ods. rare. [ad. OF. 
conval-otr, conval-ant to recover health, f. con- + 
valoir: cf. L. convaléscére in same sense] To 
grow strong, recover strength, 

¢1g00 /’oem on Heraldry 2 (FE. E. T. S, Extra Ser. 1869) 
So convalit vicis & variance. .Sothat few mycht laubour for 
discrepance. a1§32 Nemed, Love 410 (R. Suppl.) Whereby 
reviled Causelesse he is, never to convaile. 1692 Cotes, 
Conrail, to recover. 

Convainquish, obs. f. ConvaANQuisH. 

+Convale, sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. convallis a 
valley enclosed on all sides, f. con- altogether + 
vallis valley, VALE. In OF, convalée.] See quot. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 37/2 Convales or Valleys .. 
enclosed all about with hills. 

Convalesce (kpnvile’s), v. Also 5 -valesshe, 
6-7 Sc. -vales, -ual(lDesse. [ad. L. convalésetre to 
grow strong, recover health, f. con- altogether + 
valésccre to grow strong, inceptive of valére to be 
strong or well. Used by Caxton, and common in 
Se. writers from 16th c.; but not in English Diets. 
nor in ordinary English use till the 19th c.: cf. F. 
Hall Mod. English 287.] 

1. sntr. To recover from sickness, regain health, 
get better. 

3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/3 As he.. that of late con- 
valesshed and yssued out of a _greuous seeknesse. 1533 
BeELLENOEN Aivy \. (1822) goo Eftir that the scik man.. 
beginnis to convalesce. 1560 Rotranp Crt. Venus 1. 679 
He conuallessit within ane littill space. 1632 Liticow 
Trav, 1x. 422, | recouered my health, and .. being betier 
conualessed, I recoursed backe in a Flemish Pink. 1676 
W. Row Conty, Blair's Antobiog. xii, (1848) 438 News caine 
that he was convalesced. 1818 Cotrsrookr Oblig. §& Con- 
tracts 1, 229 The insane person convalescing. 1849 Tnack. 
ERAY Pendennis (2850) hes ‘That illness when one does 
not convalesce at all. 1878 Ewer Cathoéicity iii. 84 The 
Catholic Chnrch is..under another aspect, the human race 
convalescing. 

+b. /ransf. To grow strong. Obs. Sc. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. UL. 491 Seand thair power con- 
vales..ay the moir. 1536 Bettenven Cron, Scot. (1821) 1. 
261 To ceis fra battall, quhill thair pissance war convalescit. 

2. Roman Law. To become valid. 

1875 Postr Gavus ty. (ed. 2) 602 The alienation, originally 
invalid, convalesces. 

Iience Convale‘seing v4/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1637-50 Row /Jist, Ark (1842) 254 Mr. Andro Foster .. 
after his convalesing, took a great trouble in his mynde. 
1864 in Reader No. 98. 603/ Delicacies to the convalescing. 
1890 Daily News 13 Nov. 3/7 Accommodation .. for the 
treatment of convalescing patients. 

Convalescence (kpnvale‘stns). [a. F. con- 
valescence (s sthc.),ad. L. convalescentia regaining 
of health, f. convaléscent-em, CONVALYSCENT. ] 

1. Gradual recovery of health and strength after 
illness, 

©1489 Caxton Slanchardyn x}. (1890) 149 Seeng his fader 
broughte vp ayen in good conualescence and helth. ¢ 1500 
Melusine 29 n me was none hope of conualescence nor of 
Pe @ 163% Donne in Selections (2840) 88 Sickness had en- 
feebled my body, but I have a opel 1642 Howe 
For, Trav, (Ari 3 24 The Physitians hold there is no per- 
fection of corporall health in this life, but a convalessence at 
best. 1779 Jonnson Let. A/rs, Thrale 8 Oct., On Thursday 
..1 ventured on my dinner, which I think has a little inter- 
rupted my convalescence, 1815 Scotr Guy Af. xvii, [He] 
had written to my mother, expressing his entire convales- 
cence. 1879 E. Garrett flouse by Works 11, 180 The slow 
days of convalescence wore away in the sea-port town. 

b. transf. 

1856 Otmstep Slave Slates 278 The convalescence of Vir- 
ginia agriculture. 

2. Noman Law. (See quots.) 

1875 Poste Gaius 11. (ed.2) 283 The retroactive effect of 
the removal of an original impediment to the validity of a 
title is called the Convalescence of the title. 188 Muir- 
NEAD tr. Gaius 1. § 218 If the legacy be to one who is not 
an heir..Sabinus held it incapable of convalescence under 
the Neronian senatus-consult. 

Convale’scency. 7are. (ad.L. convaléscentia: 
see prec. and -ENCY.}{ A convalescent state. 

1651 Bices Ntw Disp. § 273 Either in sicknes or con- 
valescency., 1844 T. J.Granam Dom. Med, 180 Prescribed 
..in low fevers and convalescencies, 

Convalescent (kpnvalestnt), a. and sd, [ad. 
L. convaléscent-em, pr. lin of convalescdre to Con- 
vaLEscr, Also in inod.F.] 


CONVECTION, 


A. adj. Recovering health and strength after 
illness; in the way of recovery; still in need of 
norsing. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Convatesceni, that waxeth strong. 
1793 Buaxe Corr, (1844) 1V. 149 The French monarchy. .with 
an infant king, anda convalescent royalty. 1806 Afed. Yrnd. 
XV. 191 The patients become cori Wilece RE within the first 
week of the fever, 1853 C. Pronte Villette xiii, Little 
Georgette was now convalescent. 


B. sé. One who is recovering from sickness, 

1758 Cuesterr. Letd. (1792) IV. 148 A troublesome and 
dangerous [journey] for a convalescent. 1817 CoLERIncE 
Stbyll. Leaves, To Young Lady, \low glad | am to see you 
here, A lovely convalescent. 1885 Duncktey in Manchester 
Exam, 12 Jan. 6/1 There were the Infirmary convalescents 
taking the air, 

b. atirib, Of or for convalescents. 

1804 Naval Chron, X11. 501 The sick .. are to be sent on 
board the convalescent Ship, 1856 Kane Arct. Exfi. i. 
viii. 91 Like the convalescent ward of a hospital, 1883 
Harper's Mag, 895/1 A convalescent home... was built, 

Convale‘scently, av. [f. prec. +-Ly%.] In 
the manner of a convalescent; with increasing 
strength or vigour. 

1846 Worcester cites 0. Rev. 

+Conva‘lidate, v. Ots. rare—°. [f. ppl. 
stem of med.L. convalidére (Du Cange) =consolid- 
dre, {, con- altogether + validus strong: see VALID.] 

1655 Blount Géossoer., Convalidate, to strengthen. 

+ Convalida‘tion. O/s. rare, [n. of action 
from prec.] Strengthening, confirmation. 

1523 1n Burnet ‘Vist, Ref WU. 102 That thing wbich may 
be to the most convalidation and surety of the Process, — 

Convall, convaile, in Convall Lily, Lily 
Convaile, Obs.: sce CONVALLY. 

Convallamarin (kenve:ltiméerin), Chem, 
[£ L convaliium (see next) + amar-us bitter + -1¥.] 
A bitter glucoside, C., 11,,0,,, obtained from the 
Lily of the Valley (Convallaria Majalis). 

So Convalla‘rin, an acrid purgative glucoside 
C;,HW@0,, obtained from Lily of the Valley. 
Conva:lamare‘tin, Convallare'tin, products of 
the action of dilute acids on convallamarin and 
convallarin respectively. 

1863-7 Watts Dict, Chem., Convallamarin ., is obtained 
by diluting and filtering the mother-liquor from which the 
convallarin bas separated .. Nitric acid colours conyalla- 
marin yellow; alkalis decompose it, with separation of con. 
vallamaretin. 1887 Braunton Text-Bk. Pharinacol, (ed, 3) 
1040 Convallamarin acts like Digitalis .. Convallarin has 
only a purgative effect. 

+Convally. Ods. In/ily convally, also lillie con- 
vaile, convall lily, adapted forms of L. Lilium Con- 
vallium lily of the valleys (Vadgate, Cantic. ii. 1), 
used by the herbalists, 

1579 nonam Gard, Health (1633) 679 Woodlillie, or 
Lilhe conuaile. Gerarne f#lerbal (1633) 331 The 
Conuall Lillie, or Lille of the Vally. 1605 Timme Gucrsit 
ut. 175 With water of peonie, of lillyes conually, or of lowers 
ofthe linden tree. 1657 W. Cores Adam tn Eden xii, It is 
called in English, Lilly of the Vally, or the Convall Lilly. 
dbid. \xtii, White flowers, smelling as sweet as those of 
Lilly Convally. 1736 Baitey /fouseh. Dicl. 328. 

Convanesce (kpnvine's), v. Math. [f. L. con- 
together + vdnéscére to vanish.) To disappear 
by the running together of two summits: said of 
the cdge of a polyhedron, 

1851 E. P. Kirkman in PAil. Trans. CXLVI. 187 If AB 
convanesces by the union of its summits, P becomes P, 
losing the faces A and B 

Convane'scible, @. [f. prec. +-BLE.] Liable 
to convanesce, as in convanescible edge (of a poly- 
hedron), 

r85r E, P. Kirkman in PAI. Traus, CXLVIII | 186 
Theorem. Every Polyhedron P, not a pyramid, has either 
a convanescible or an evanescible edge. 

+ Conva‘nquish, v. Os. Also 5-6 -valna-, 
-vayng-. [a. OF. convainguiss- lengthened stem 
of convainguir by-form of convaincre:—L. convin- 
cére to conquer : see CONVINCE, Convict.) 

trans. &. To vanquish, overcome. b. To convict. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 176/1 Whan they had. .conuayn- 
quysshed the heeus es. axggx Wratr Jiks, 1815-6 Let, 
xxx, To the King (R.), His other great conspiracies, .hath 
made him convainquished in whole parliament. 

Conveane, obs. form of CONVENE. 


Conve'cted, fa. pple. [f. L. comvect-us, pa. 
pple. of convehédre, f. con- together + vehere to 
carry + -ED.] Carried by convection. 

1881 Eng. Mechanic No. 874, 369/t This is convected heat 
—t.e¢., that which os obtained by the transfer of heated ail 
from place to place, 

Convection (kfnvekfon). Physics. [ad. 1. 
convection-em, n. of action from convehédre: see 
prec.] The action of carrying; conveyance ; spec. 
the transportation of heat or electricity by the 
movement of a heated or electrified substance, as 
in the ascenslon of heated air or water. 

1623 CockrRram, Connexion, a bearing. 1834 W. Prout 
Breton. Treat, 256 The process by which heat is comniu- 
nicated through water, we have termed convection, ¥ 
Tyxvact //eat 177. 1869 KE. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 371 Heat is communicated by radiation, conduction, 
and convection. 3188: Maxwei, Alectr. & Afaegn. 1. § 
The passage of electricity from one place to nnother by the 


CONVECTIVE. 


motion of charged particles is called Electrical Convection 
or Convective Discharge. ‘ 
b. attrtb., as in convection current. 
1868 B. Stewart in Afacus Alag. July 254 There are.. 
convection currents in constant operation alloved the disc. 


Convective (kgnvektiv), a. [f L. convect-, 
ppl. stem of convehére to carry + -1VE.] . 

. Having the property or power of conveying. 

189 Tonp Cyel. Anat. V. 266/2 [The hronchial tubes] are 
merely convective passages. 1862 Lond. Kev, 16 Aug. 353 
The convective force of a stream of water in washing away 
the less valuable minerals, 

2. Of the nature of, or relating to convection. 

3862 Sir W. Tuomson Pop. Lect. (1889) {. 363 There must 
be an approximate convective equilibrium of heat through- 
outthe whole. 1876S. Newcomsin NV. Amer. Rev. CXX11, 
94 The latter is constantly cooling by radiation, and thus 
convective movements are established. 

Conve'ctively, av. [f prec. +-LY¥2.] Ina 
convective manner, by convection. 

1864 WessTER cites Hare. 

Conveen(e, obs. f. ConvENE; obs. Sc. f. Covry. 

Convehith, -yth, obs. 3rd sing. of Convey, 

+Conve'll, v. Os. [ad. L. convell-cre to 
wrench up, overthrow, shatter, f. cov- intensive + 
veliére to tear, pull, pluck. Cf. ConvuLse.} 

*1. 24. To tear, wrench. rare. 

1638 A. Reap Chirurg. x. 75 The muscles appointed for 
respiration, being also convelled. 1657-94 [see ConvELLED, 
etc. below]. 

2. fig. To overthrow or refute completely. 

1536 Articles Relig. p. xvii, Such as neither ought ne can 
be altered or convelled by any contrary opinion. 1657 
Hawke Ailing is Murder Pref, To convel, and confute, 
this pestilent and perilous Libel. 1724 Wedrow Corr. 
(1843) III, raz It’s impossible to convell the material facts 
he has set down, 

Hence Convelled, Convelling vé/. sb, and ff/. a. 

1657 Tomunson Renon's Disp. 318 Broken and convelled 
nerves, 1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 187 For conuelling.. 
..of this vaine custome, 1694 Phi. Trans. XVII. 24 
Very strong irritations in the Members of the Body, by con- 
yelling of their Muscular Fibres. 

Convellent (kgnvelént), a. [ad. L. convellent- 
em, pr. pple. of convellére to CONVELL.] Wrench- 
ing, pulling up. 

1847 Toon een III. 525/2 As long as the ends. .are 
fixed, and will not yield to convellent force. 

+ Convenable (kgnvmab'l), 2.1 Os. [a. F. 
convenable, OF. also covenadble, f. stem of cor- 
ven-tr, conven-ant to meet, to agree (:—L. con- 
venire to CONVENE): see -ABLE, -BLE. Cf. Pr. 
convenable, convenhable, The earlier form was Co- 
VENABLE, whence also the early variants comenatle, 
conable. But convenable gradually became the 
established form in French, and is found in Eng. 
beside covenable down to the 17th c. Johnson (1755) 
says * Not now in use’.] 

I. Agrceing with circumstances or requirements ; 
snitable, appropriate, proper, meet, becoming. 

€1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. » 243 (Harl. MS. 7334) Whiche 
[thynges] ben conuenable [4 47SS. couenable, Petz. conable, 
Cambr. 603 nede) to verray confessioun. 1414 BRAMPTON 
Penit, Ps. \xx. 27 That mannys lyvyng be convenable, And 
redy unto thi servyse,—That is all thi coveytise. 1579 J. 
Stvusses Gaping oa Ej, Let vs then see whether this 
prince be a conuenable mariage in regard of her priuate 
person. 1641 Termes de la Ley 230 Where the Lord pro- 
fereth convenable marriage to his ward. 16539 MAcALLo 
Canons Physick 75 By reason of the convenable quality and 
reasonable quantity. 1815 Map. D’Arszay Lef#, 25 June, 
As the superior officer..in active service for Louis IIf, 
[he is] forced to mnumerable convenable expenses. 

2. Agreeing with each other; consistent, con- 
gruons; in agreement. 

€14§0 Merlin 59 This place that was voyde at the table of 
loseph be-tokeneth the place that Matheu fulfilde; and, 
sir, thus he these two tables convenable. 1579 SpeNSER 
Sheph. Cal. Sept. x75 With his word his work is convenable. 

3. Suitable to the purpose or requirements of 
any one ; convenient. 

1421 in Rymer Foedera es X._ 463 {n such place, as 
were most convenable unto the said King of Romans. 1491 
Act7 Hen. VII, ¢. 2a Preamb., The convenable tyme of 
helpeiscomme. c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. Camden) I. 
81 Nothinge seemed more convenable to the Brittons than to 
encompasse their enemies on their hackes. 1848 Upatt, 
ete. Hrasm., Par. Mark iv. Hy The playnest manour of 
teachyng and moste conuenable. iy ROOKE Body of 
Man _278 A convenable aliment for the particular parts. 
1641 PRynne Atif. 278 The convenable season of the im. 
ploying of the good lent was passed. 


Convenable (kfnvi-nab’l), 2.2 [f. Convenes. 


| +-ABLE.] Capable of being convened. 


1755 Jounson, Convenable, that may be convened. 1862 
Axstep Channel [s2, wv. xxiii. 529 The States of Jersey are 
not convenable without the consent of the Governor. 

+Convenably, adv. Obs. [f Convenaniea.! 

+ -Ly2; cf. CovenaBLy.] Ina suitable, proper, 
or convenient manner ; properly, suitably, fitly. 

. € 1430 Lyne. Bochas (1558) vi xvi. 9 Matters conueyed by 
just conuenience Dis; d in order conuenably to shewe. 
1442 Hew. VI in Ellis Orig. Let. wu. 33 1. 77 If it were 
not convenably resisted. rg0a Ond. Crysten Afen (W. de 


| W. 1506) 11. ili, 152 Unto whome it appertayneth mooste 


tr. Littleton's Tenures 


conuenably for to correcte. 157 
for the warre. 


20a, Well and convenably array: 
Vot, II. 
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|| Convenance (kofvenais). Also 7 -ence. [a. 
F. convenance, OF. also covenance, convention, 
agreement, convenience, f. convenir to come to- 
gether, agree, fit, etc. Introduced in 1sthc. in 
sense I (in form CovENANcE), and in sense 2 in 
17th c., but in neither sense retained in the lang. ; in 
recentuse a non-naturalized French word in sense 3.] 

+1. A convention, covenant, agreement. Ods rare. 

1483 [see Covenance], 

+2. Concurrence, agreement. Ods. rare. 

1613 Suertey Trav. Persia 104 Mombarccke .. with the 
lest conuenence of his Maiestie, would continue his Armes 
against the Turke. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles I. aw. 17 

either order nor distinction, nor union, nor convenance. 

|| 3. Conventional propriety or usage. 

1847 Emerson Poents, The Visit Wks. (Bohn) I. 404 The 
duration of a glance Is the term of convenance. 1867 — 
Aay-Day, etc. Wks. (Bohn) LI. 423 Our foaming ale we 
drunk from hunters’ pans. .and if any missed Their wonted 
convenance, cheerly hid the loss With hunters’ appetite. 

{'b. #7. The conventional proprieties of life or 
social intercourse ; the conventionalities. 

1857 De Quincey Whieviso Wks. VI.140 That it does 
not shock or revolt my taste or sense of propriety—of de- 
corum—and the convenances arising out of place..occasion, 
or personal circumstances. 1881 Spectator g Apr. 476 Iler 
utter ignorance of London convenances and proprietics. 

+Convenancy. Obs. rave—'. [f. as prec. + 
-ANCY.} Convenience, accommodation, 

1769 in T. W. Marsh Early Friends i. (1886) 5 Holding 
this weck day meeting twice ina Month at Nutfield for 
the Convenancy of the Nutfield Friends. 

Convenand, -ant, -aunt, obs. ff. Covenant. 

Convene (kgnvin\, v. Also 5 conwene, 6 
conven, 6-7 convein(c, 6-8 conveen, 7 con- 
veane. [a. F. conven-ir (pr. pple. conven-ant), 
in OF. also coventry, =Pr. covenir, convenir, Sp. 
convenir, It. convenire:—L, convenire to come to- 
gether, assemble, unite, agree, suit, fit, befit, f. 
con- together + venire to come.] 

I. To come or bring together. 

1. intr. To come together; to assemble, or meet, 
esp. for a common purpose. a. of individuals. 

Much more used in Scotland and U.S. than in England. 

1429 in Rymer Fadera X. 430/2 Scotch Doct.) It is Ac- 
corded that Four Persones of either Partie .. shall convene 
and assemble togidder. 1528 Garpiner in Pocock Rec. 
Ref. 1.Ni. 124 At which time we convened in the pope's little 
chamber. 1536 Bettenpen Cron. Scot, (18211 1. 15 The 
Scottis convenit in Argyle; quhair the capitanes war 
devidit .. concerning this battell. 1622 Bacon Jfen. VII 
Wks. (Bohn) 446 The two princes convened and communed 
together in the suburbs of Calais. 1637-50 Row /ftst. Kirk 
(1842) p. xxiii, [ appointit the nixt Fryday to our elderis to 
convein .. I warnit all to convein on Setterday nixt to the 
sermon of preparation at the ordinar tyme. 1727 A. ELaauL- 
ton New dec. B. Ind. WN. xxxvi. 48 They convene in a large 
Hall. 1760 H. Brooke Fool of Quatity {x792) v. 110 In the 
afternoon, all the town’s folk and neighbours. .convened to 
the great house. 1787 Burns /falloween ii, Some merry, 
friendly, countra folks Together did convene. 1830 Scorr 
Demonol. x. 380 They convened within the premises of a 
tavern. 1871 Rossetti: Love's Nocturn i, Master of the 
murmuring courts Where the shapes of sleep convene ! 

b. of a collective body: To assemble for united 
action; to meet in a convention. 

r6xx Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit, vu. xliv. 365 The States also 
pondenity i a grand Councell at Oxford. 1671 True Non- 
conf. 152 That Council did conveen in the year 325. 1706 
Maure Hist. Picts in Afise. Scot. 1. 57 The chief city .. 
where their chief courts of justice conveen. 1870 EMERSON 
Soc. & Solit., Wk. & Days Wks. (Bohn) IIL. 71 Academies 
convene to settle the claims of the old schools. 1882 Proc. 
Berw, Nat. Club IX. 427 The ‘Birlie Court’ of the land- 
owner is said to have convened under its shadow. 

ce. transf, of things: To concur, occur together. 
rsq4r R. Copcann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, Qiijb, The 
sygnes of lepry aswel equyuocalles as vnyuocalles and are 
the sygnes that conueneth onely in this dysease. a 1774 
Fercusson Cauler Water Poems (1845) 22 The graces That 
aft conveen In gleefu’ looks, and bonnie faces. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Crarke Shaks, Char. xii. 310 As events convene, he gradu- 
ally develops into an incline and selfish man of the world. 
+d. To come together; to unite. Ods. 

1667 Bovie Orig. Formes & Qual. 4 By guiding the first 
motions of the small parts of Matter, bring them to convene 
after the manner requisite to compose the World. 1692 
Benttey Boyle Lect. vii. 216 Those dispersed Particles 
could never of themselves have conven’d into this present 
or any other like Frame of Heaven and Earth. 1738 Afed. 
Ess. §& Observ. (ed. 2) IV. 141 Ifthe rays convene before the 
retina. 

2. refi. in prec. sense. 

sqx R. Coptann Guydou's Quest. Chirurg, Qiijh, The 
equyuocal sygnes conueneth them in dyuers maladyes. 1585 
Comuend. Verses in Jas. 1 Ess. Poeste (Arb.) 10 Conveine 
your selfs (0 sisters), 1638 Conncil Records in Inveruess 
Courier 25 Oct. (x884) 3/4 The counsell. .haifing convenit 
thaimselves. «1674 CLARENOON (J.), The..people would 
frequently. .convene themselves by the sound of a bell. 

3. frans. To cause to come together ; to convokc: 
a. individuals. 

1596 Datrympce tr. Lesiie’s Hist, Scotl, (1885) 226 The 
hail estates he conueinet till Ed. 1645 Suuncspy Diary 
(1836) 156 First he [Chas. {] went to ‘Abergtin where he 
conven'd y® country gentlemen. 17593 Hanway 7rav. (1762) 
If. 1v. iv. rq Mir Vais now conveened the chief men of his 
tribe. 1795 Sourney Joan of Arc ut. 257 With all due 
speed I will convene The Doctors of Theology. 1861 

TANLEY Last. Ch. vii.(1869) 226 Fifty Bishops of the neigh- 
bouring dioceses were convened. 


CONVENER. 


b. a collective body, an assembly or mecting. 

1647 CLARENDON //is¢. Keb, (1843) 53/1 The parliament .. 
was convened by his Majesty’s grace and inclination. 1703 
Pore Thebais a8 ‘Yhalmighty Father of the Gods Convenes 
acouncil in the blest abodes. 1781 Gipson Decé. & FM, 
1. 123 They convened the assembly of the people. 1875 
Frovor Casar xxii. 367 The Senate was convened by the 
tribunes, 1885 Act 48-49 Vict. c. 54 § 5 The Archdeacon .. 
shall..convene a meeting of the beneficed clergy. 

To summon (a person) before a tribunal. In 
the University of Cambridge: To bring a student 
before the college court of discipline. (Not a 
statutable phrase.) 

¢1425 Wyntoun Crox. vii. vi. 78 The Byschape Robert pat 
gud man, He conwenyd be-fore hym fan. 1640-1 Ark. 
cudbr, War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 35 Johne Gordoun .. 
and George Levingstone .. being taithe conveinit for com. 
mitting ane ryot. 1660 7yiad Regic. 105, I do wonder for 
what cause you do convene me here fore you. 1749 
Fircping Tom Youes um. ii, Tom was presently convened 
before Mr. Allworthy. 1849 ‘THackERAV Pendennis xviii, 
Foker, whom the Proctor knew. .was..summarily convened 
and sent down from the University. 1865 Hook in 
Al thenzunt No, 1945. 154/3 Knapwell was convened before 
the Archbishop, 

II. Yo agree, harmonize. 

45. itr, Of persons: To come to agreement in 
purpose, opinion, or action; to agree. Ods. 

1849 Compé. Scot. xiv. 116 His purpos vas..to conuen and 
accord vitht the said Kyng of meid contrar the ercikis. 
1568 Q. Mary in H. Campbell Loze-det?. Alary QO. Scots 
App. 29 They have convenit and accordit that my sone 
sould be deliverit in hir handis. 1637 KR, Humpurey tr. S¢. 
slnebrose Pref., They all convene in this, that a young man 
. is an unfit hearer.” 1652 Gauce Magastrom. 270. 

+ 8. To agree or accord in size, quality, or cha- 
racter; to be snitable or fitting. Conventnug to: 
conformable to, according to, Se. Obs. 

1596 Darrvaece tr, Leslie's [1ist. Scot. (1885) 62 Furic 
foul [=fowl] conucining to the grelnes of the schel. 1600 J. 
Hamitton Facile Traictise 141 Jam.) The halines of the 
doctrine conuc¢inis not to the conuenticle of the Caluin 
1627 Be. Fornes Exéndus 111 (Jam.) Barking can conv 
but to living and sensitiue creatures. 

+7. trans. To bring into agrcement ; to harmo- 
nize, settle. Ods. 

1sar_ $4. Papers Hen. VIL, V\.86 To Almygthy Gode, 
wych hath gevyn yow grace so to ordyr and conven your 
afferys, that ye be..the ruler of thys your Realme. 

+8. U.S. dial. To be convenient to; to suit, fit. 

1816 J. Packenine Voc. Words U. S., Convene ..is used 
in some parts of New England in a very strange sense .. 
‘This road will convenc the public,’ i.e. will be convenient 
for the public. The word, however, is used only by the 
illiterate. 1837-go Hatisurton Clockm. (1862) 78 Father... 
never confined himself to water neither, when he could get 
rae convened him better. : 

. mtr, To come together in harmony; to har- 
monize, fit each other. 

1855 THACKERAY Newconres 1. 305 There are articles which 
the marriage-monger cannot make to convene at all, tempers 
. tastes, etc, 

Convene, obs. Sc. f. Covin, compact, company. 

Convenee (kenvéni']. [f. Convenr v. 4 -£E.] 
One convened or summoned to a meeting. 

1846 WorcEsTeR cites MAUNDER. 

+Convenement. 02s. rare—'. [a. OF. con- 
venentent convention, f. convenir: sce CONVENE Uv. 
and -MENT.] The action of convening ; convention. 

1603 in Lismore Papers Ser. u. (1887) 1. 62 We tooke the 
best course we could for Securing of the Towne of Corcke ; 
holding a convenment for his Majestys Service. 

Convenent, obs. form of CovENANT. 

Convener (kfnvinoz). Also 6 -venar, -or, 
7-8 -veener. [f. CONVENE v.+-ER 1] 


+1. One who assembles along with others. Oés. 

a3s72 Knox Hist. Refi Wks. (1846) [. 304 Yf it shall 
happin in oure saidis conventionis any hard place of Scrip- 
ture to be redd, of the which no proffeit arysith to the con- 
venaris, that, etc. 1625 Be. Mountacu ff. C2sar.69, Ido 
reverence the Conveners [at the Synod of Dort] for their 
places, worth, and learning. a164x — Acts and Mon. (1642) 
sto Another Epiphanius .. one of the Convenors at the 
second Gouncell ef Nice. 

+2. One who enters into a mutual agreement. 

1680 Evperrietp Zythes 35 A niutual consent among the 
conveners, that such a thing shall be SO or So. 

3. One who convokes (a meeting, etc.). 

1680 G. Hicxes Spirit of Pofery 35 The greatest Con- 
vener of the People to Conventicles, that was in all _the 
Countrey. 1805 W. ‘avior in Ann. Rev. II. 244 This 
convocation was somewhat unbecomingly postponed... with- 
out the conveners having assigned any public reasons. 18 
Pall Mall G. 17 Oct. 10 Dede its convencrs would be 
glad to make it [the ‘Church Congress"] more comprehen- 
sive if they could. 

b. sfec. One officially appointed to summon the 
meetings of a committee or other organized body, 


etc. Chiefly Sz. 

1681 Lond, Gaz. No. 1649/3 All Deacons of Trades, and 
Deacons Conveeners in the said Burroughs. 19708 [éid. 
No. 4426/10 The Dean of Guild, Deacon, Conveener, and 
the Community of the City of Glasgow. 1827 Stevart 
Planter's G. (1828) 523 Your Committee..cannot conclude 
this part of the subject better, than by an Extract of a 
Letter to their Convener. 1833 Act 3-4 Will. 1V, c. 46 
§ 43 The convener, who shall preside at such committee, 
shall he entitled to a casting vote. 1886 Rep. Afitchell 
Libr. Glasgow, Committee, —- Councillor X, Convener, 
Councillor Y, Sud-Convener. 

attrib. 1864 Daily Tel. 3x Aug., The al and 
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CONVENERSHIP. 


magistrates. .the members of the town council and convenor 
court. 

Conve‘nership, [f. prec. + -suir.] The 
office or position of official convener. 

1884-3 Scuare Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 1900 For many 
years, under the convenership of Dr. Candlish, the Free 
Cburch was very zealous in Fromeiey pasty education. 
1887 Rep. Mitchell Libr. Glasgow 10 The good-humoured 
persistence with whicb..he urged the claims of'the Library 
upon the citizens during his Convenership, 

Convenery (kénvinari). Sc [f. Convenzr 
(sense 1): see -ERY.] A body of persons convened 
together ; a convention, assembly, congress. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XX1X. 988 A Constituent Convenery 
assembled to decide on the comparative power..of the two 
‘ political literatures’, 1890 Miss A. H. Duxtop Anent Old 

a@ind. 119 The Portsburgh Convenery consisted of four 
delegates from each trade. 

+Conve'niable, 2. Oss. A by-form of Con- 
VENABLE, assimilated to convenient. 

1432 Sc. Acts Fas. [ (1814) 20 (Jam.) At tyme and place 
conueniable. 1547-64 Bavtowin Aor. Philos. (Palfr.) 11. ii, 
God..guideth all things in order conueniable. 1574 HyLt 
Ord, Bees (1608) 84. 1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 140 
That which to you shalbe most agreeable and conveniable. 

Convenience (kfnviniéns), 55. [ad. L. con- 
vententia meeting together, agreement, accord, 
harmony, conformity, suitableness, fitness, n. of 
quality from conventent-em CONVENIENT! see 
-ENCE. (The word also ocenrsin Fr. in 15-16the.: 
but the actual Fr. equivalent is convenance.)} 

+1. Agreement, accordance ; congrnity of form, 
quality, or nature. Oés. 

3413 Lync. Pilgr. Sowle w. xxvi. (1483) 71 Ther is a 
maner of conuenyence bytwene the thynge that is sene in 
the myrroure, and that other that is sene withouten. ¢ 1430 
— Bochas i. xvi. (1554) 55 b, Alwene the Cedre of trees of 
royal And a sharpe thistle is no conuenience. 1 TF 
Sampson in Strype Zccé. Alem. IVI. App. xviii. 52 Thite is 
no convenience between Christ and Petial. 1652 GaULe 
Magastrom, 189 Divination..made from the similitude and 
convenience betwixt them [inferior creatures] and the 
stars. 

t+ b. An agreement, a correspondence. Ods. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1274/1 Thys kynde of 
man created God of a merueylous conuenience also, with al 
other maner of creatures. 1604 Snaks. OfA. ut. i. 234 For 
want of these requir’d conueniences, 

te. Of convenience: in accordance (with the 
premisses or facts); as a matter of congruity, ac- 
cordingly. Ods. 

asgo Rastett Bk. Purgat. ut. v, Of convenyence it fol- 
loweth that the soule of man must nedys be immortall. 1565 
Jewer Repl, Harding (1611) 352 Thus it followeth of con- 
uenience..that the Flesh is not the same in qualities. 

+2. An agreement, a covenant. Obs. rare. 

rgsx in Strype Eccl, Mem. 1. xxix. 243 For the conclusion 
of such conveniences as were drawn andarticulated between 
the D. of Somerset and the said company. 

+ 3. Accordance of nature ; fitness, aptitude. Oés, 

¢ 1430 Lypa. Horays Away 60 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 47 
In whom alle verteu is, by tust contenience, Made stable in 
god by gostly confidence. 1868 Grarton Chron, 11.772 The 
convenience of both their ages and estates. r60r Suaks, Ad/'s 
bell. ii. 75 The Duke will lay vpon him all the honor That 
good conuenience claimes. 165: Hoppers Letiath. u. xix. 

5 Convenience, or Aptitude to produce the Peace, 1703 

loxon Afech, Exerc. 348 As its use is very easie, so its 
convenience is very great. 1756 Burne Swdd. & BF. Ws, 
1842 1. 48 Proportion relates almost wholly to convenience, 
as every idea of order seems to do. 

+4. Moral or ethical fitness; prpaely: Obs, 

1677 Gace Crt. Gentiles II. m. Pref, O! how much did 

they vainly glorie in this Congruitie and Convenience of 
their actions. 
_5. The quality of being convenient, generally: 
i.e. of belng suitable or well-adapted to the per- 
formance of some action or to the satisfying of 
requirements; snitability, commodiousness, 

r6or Suaks. Adl’s Well u. tii, 253 Tle beate him... if I can 
meete him with any conuenience, 1653 H. More Antid. 
Ath, u. iv. (1712) 50 The great convenience and pleasure of 
Navigation. 1726 Cuetwooa Adv, Caft. R. Boyle 260 
Vera Cruz. .where I should have Convenience of imbarking 
for Spain. 17a8 T. Steataan Persius Prol. (1739) 3 The 
Ancients, at the erecting of Villages, had a regard to the 
Conveaience of Water. 1822 J. Q. Aaams in C. Davies 
Metr. Syst. wi. 130 The convenience and the facility of 
decimal arithmetic for ‘ calculstion’. 

6. The quality of being personally convenient ; 
ease or absence of tronble in use or action; ma- 
terial advantage or absence of disadvantage; com- 
modity, personal comfort; saving of trouble, 
Hence aé one's conventence, to suit or await one's 
conventence, marriage of convenience, etc. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 148 The best forming of all 
Members in a Building for the..Convenience of the in- 
tended Inhsbitant. r7rz Aaaison Sfecé. No. 164 P 3 His 
intended Son-in-Law, who had all along regarded this Alli- 
ance rather as a Marriage of Convenience than of Love. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters U1, 125 A building..for the 
conveaience of the drinkers, a 1745 Swirt Wks, (1841) II. 
4 It is merely for convenience or ease that you are content 
totake them, 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 55 Articles of ne- 
cessity, convenience, or luxury. 87$ Evons Money (1878) 
14 The convenience of borrowing and Iending’in one gene- 
rally recone, commodity, 1888 M. Morris Claverhouse 
vii. 127 Like Pilate again, he preferred his own convenience, 
and the prisoner was put to death. 1890 Eng. /ilustr. 
fag. Christm. No. 276 He awaited my convenience in tbe 
drawing-room, 
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7. (with a and Z/.) a. A convenient state or 
condition of matters; an advantage. 

1606 SHaxs. Tr. § Cr, 1. iii. 7, I haue sbandon’d Troy.. 
expos'd my selfe, From certaine and possest coaneniences, 
To doubtfull fortunes. 1647-8 CoTrereLe Davtla’s [fist 
Fr. (1678) 17 He would obtain riches..with divers other 
conveniences, 1959 Frankuin £ss. Wks. 1840 III. 198 
Men who want a present convenience must not be over- 
solicitous about future contingencies. 1846 Mitt Logic 
1.v. $6 There is sometimes a convenience in extending the 
boundaries of a class. ‘ 

+ b. An opportune occasion, an opportunity. 

1679 Fesuttes Ghostly Ways 7 Having let slip so fair an 
Crpesunity and convenience, for him to perform his bloody 
..design. 1912 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) IIT. 430 
That he buy Books the next convenience. ; 

e. p/. Material arrangements or appliances con- 
ducive to personal comfort, ease of action, or saving 


of trouble. (Rarely in stg.) 

1672 Cave Print, Chr. 1. v. (1673) 100 These Daemons have 
no administration of the conveniences of man’s life. 1712 
Avoison Sect. No. 351 ? 4 They were eating their Flesh 
upon cakes of Bread for want of other Conveniences. 1716 
Laoy M. W. Montacue Le??. I. vii. 20 Having in them 
all the conveniences of a palace. 2 Home ist, Eng. 
(1806) IV. Ivi. 330 Unfit, from their habitual sloth and 
igaorance, to raise any convenience of human life. 1830 
Brewster Edin. Cycl, VIL. 1. 220/1 Labourers, whom he 

ays with what are called conveniences ; these consist in a 

ouse, ground for potatoes, grass for sheep and cows, elc. 
1866 Rocers Agric. §& Prices I. xxii, 569 Necessary con- 
veniences for the homestead. 

d. A particular appliance; a utensil ; formerly 
applied commonly to a conveyance; now often 


used euphemistically. 

1671 Sir C. Lytrecton in dfatton Corr. (1878) 65 Before 
they can order theyr convenience to London by laad. 1700 
Gov. Nicuotson in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 
I. 120 To find a convenience and provide necessaries for 
his voyage hither. 1748 Smo.tett Kod. Rand. (1812) I. 
aso A convenience to spit in appeared on one side of her 
chair, 1772 R. Graves Spir. QGuixote xu. xi. (D. A 
man packed up in this leathern conyenience with a wife 
and children. 1883 Jfaach. Exam 30 Oct. 8/4 A post- 
office car, which contains that great convenience a letter 
box. 1883 Stevenson in Longm. Mag. 11.296 An American 
rail tageean . with a stove and a convenience, one at either 
end. 

e. transf. of a person. 

1865 Busuxeie Vicar. Sacr, ui. v. 292 A God, who with- 
out maintaining any good of principle, consents to be only 
the convenience of all. ‘fod. They wanted to make a con- 
venience of me. ; : 

+ 8. Means of living conveniently, competence. 

1662 J. Barcaave Pope Alex. V1 (1867) 44 The best part 
of his convenience he acknowledgeth to receive from the 
family of Lancelloti. 


Convenience (kgnviniéns),v. [f. prec.] ¢rans. 
To afford convenience or accommodation to; to 


suit ; to accommodate. 

1630 Hates Gold. Rem. (1688) 465 What way we may be 
leasur’d and convenienc’d. 1677 YARRANTON Lng, [miprov. 
ip. to Rdr., According as they. .do convenience themselves 
with just and equal Laws and Customs. /éfd. 43 In places 
that are eminently convenienced for quick getting out. 
1885 Pall Mail G. 28 July 4/2 A general rule that the 
public are not to be convenienced unless they pay for it. 


Conve‘niencer.7@7e. One who accommodates 


or conveniences. 

1910 StEELe Tatler No. 199 P 2 Honest Coupler the Con- 
veniencer. {But some later edd. read conveyancer, whicb 
suits the sense.] 

Conveniency (k/nvi'niénsi). [f. as Convent- 
ENCE sé, with later suffix -ENoy, Formerly more 
frequent than convenience, but now little used.] 

tl. =Convenience 1. Oés. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. 1. xxi.(R.), More to the conueniency 
of tyme and agreement of other cronyclers, 1581 Sianry 
Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 41 That imitation wherof Poetry is, 
hath the most conueniency to Nature of all other, 1668 
Howr Sless. Righteous (1825) 42 The things spoken. havea 
real likeness and conveniency in nature with one another. 
1708 J, CuamBeaLavne S¢.G?. Brit, u.t ii. (1743) 329 If this 
conveniency was not a sufficient testimony, the inscriptions 
-.found, .would put it beyond all dispute. 

+2. = CONVENIENCE 3. Ods. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 143b, By tbis. .appereth 
the conuenyency how our exercyse..may be compared to a 
buyldyng. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 37 Such a palace 
roial. ought of all conueaiency in reason to be ornated and 
set forth with the name and title of an honour. 187. 
Wurtairr Def Aunsw, iii, Wks. 1851 1. 369 The perpetua 
equity, reasonableness, and conveniency of this order. 
1661 Futter MWorthies (1840) III. 320 Moved thereunto [his 
marriage]. .by the conveniency of her years. 1669 WorLIDGE 
Syst. Agric. vii. § 5 (1681) 124 This way is with most con- 
veniency to be used when the Stock is too big to be cleft. 

tb. Conveniency of: what is accordant to or in 


accordance with. Ods. 

1561 T. Norton Cadvin'’s Inst, 1. xvi. 243 It was against 
conveniencie of reason, that he should be fearfull for the 
salvation ofhis soule. 1624 Lp. Kenstncton in Ellis Orig. 
Lett... 301 II. 174 No further to oblige himself, .then might 
well stand with the. .conveniency of his state. 

+3. = ConvENIENCE 4. Obs. 

1583 Basincron Comnandnr, vii. (1637) 58 Tricking and 
trimming our selves above conveniencie, is a dangerous 
allurer of lust, 1656 Fixetr For. Améass. 2 His Majesty 
. desireth to perform all things with conveniency. 

4. = CONVENIENCE 5. 

1612 Drayron Poly-old. xi. Notes 181 Conveniency of sit- 
uation. 1683 Trvon Way fo Health 309 If conveaiency will 
permit, go.to Bed and keep your self warm for an hour. 1744 


| 


CONVENIENT. 


J. Macky Journ. thro’ ere I. 230 What adds to the Beaut: 
as well as Convene of tbese Offices, is, that they rill 
open into St. James's Park, 1772 Hutton Bridges 3 The 
conveniency of tbe passage to and from the bridge. 1816 
Keatince Trav. II, 30 It is probable that such conveni- 
ency originally presenting itself first suggested the idea, 

_ b. with qualifying words expressing the respect 
in or Bprpene for which a thing is convenient. 

1601 R. Jounson Kingd, § Comma, (1603) 7 The plaine 
countrey by reason of the fruitfulnes, doth minister. .conve- 
niencie to joyne their forces. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's 
Argenis 1, x.183 They should returne. .into the next Towne 
for the more conveniency of lodging. 1669 Woruipck Syst. 
Agric. xi, § 2 (1681) 232 The Forewheels are lesser in a 
Waggon ..for its coaveniency in turning. 17a: Perry 
Daggenh, Breach 122 Water enough for the Conveniency 
of Ships to lie afloat. 1827 CoLeripce Biog. Lit, (1847) I. 
279 The conveniency of the scholastic pbrase to distiagaish 
the kind from all degrees. 

+c. Convenient occasion, opportunity. Ods. 

¢164§ Howewt Left. 1.xxvi. 51 There will be conveniency 
every week of receiving and sendiag. 1659 B. Ilarnis 
Parival’s fron Age 61 Their sudden submission, gave the 
Spaniards conveniency to hastea to the relief of the Duke. 
1667 Primatr City § C. Build. xo If they should want a 
conveniency of communicating the same to their Neigh- 
hours, a@ 1834 Lame Lett. to Manning in Talfourd Life 
ix. 87, I have no conveniency of doing it by this. 

+ rs = CONVENIENCE 6. Obs. 

@1628 F. GrevitLe Sidney (1652) 64 To weigh the im- 
mortall wisdom in even scales with mortal conveniency or 
inconveniency. a 1654 SELaENn Tad/e-T, (Arb.) 40 Churcbes 
are set apart for the conveniency of men to Worship in, 
1657 CromweL Sf, 13 Apr. (1871) V. 19, I cannot, with con- 
aes to myself, speak out. 1728 Morcan Adgiers I. 
Vid ‘onsulling the Conveniency of the worst of Infidels. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11.425 Narrowcauseways. .for the 
convenieacy of foot passengers. 


b. Time or occasion convenient to a person. 
1649 Adcoran 28 You shall do well to stay their conveni- 
ency, 1693 Lutrrete Srief Red, (1857) M1. 144 The 
French at their first conveniency intend to make a descent 
on Scotland. 1739 tr. Duhamet's Husb. 1, ix. (1762) 52 As 
your best conveniency invites you. 183: Scotr Nigel v, 
tite) would.. wait his royal conveniency for payment. 
6. A convenient thing; =CONVENIENCE 7. 
‘+a. A convenient state or condition of matters ; 


an advantage. Oés. 

1638 Witkins New World 1. (1684)8 Neither are there 
Seas, or Rivers, or any other conveniency for Habitation. 
a@ 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. i. (1691) 17 Wherefore to have the 
occasion of abounding in Seamen, is a vast Convenieacy. 
1735 Desacuurrs fires [mfr. 53 Another conveniency 
will be, that you will hinder the Smoak. .from being beaten 
down into your Room: 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. 
(1789) I, xi. 78 A stranger may fairly avail himself of every 
coaveaiency arising from their obliging manners. 

+b. with defining words connected by of. Ods. 

1660 Brount Boscobel 1. (1680) 24 [To] stay there some 
days before the conveniency of a transportatioa could be 
found. 1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 123 Wanting the conveniency 
of books to assist me in such an undertaking. 1749 Fietp- 
InG Tom Fores (1775) 194 This room wanted the conveniency 
of acloset. ENNANT //tndoostan I, 8 The Chinese 
merchants..got the conveniency of the river Ilak for part 
of their journey. 

e. fl. Material arrangements or appliances ad- 
vantageous to life, personal comfort, ease of work, 


saving of trouble, etc. 

1712 Aaaison Sfect, No. 441 P 3 The Blessings and Con- 
veniencies of Life. 1951 Jouxson Xambler No. 177 P 2, I 
furnished a large room with all conveniencies for study, 
1 Gisnon Decd. & F III. 202 The ancients were destitute 
of many of the conveniencies of life, which have been in- 
vented or improved by the progress of indastry. 

da. A particular convenient appliance or article ; 
a utensil; formerly, es. a conveyance or vehicle ; 


= CONVENIENCE 7d. arch. 

1660 Trial Regic. 109 Having a conveniency out of my 
house into a Gallery. Secr. Serv, Money Chas. 
§ as. (Camden) 16 For providing ships and con- 
veniencys to transport horses to Tanger. 1703 J. SAVAGE 
Lett, Antients liv. 138 Thy Helmet I believe thou wear'st.. 
for a conveniency to drink out of ina Tavern. 1917 Mrs. 
CEntiivre Bold Stroke for Wife y.(D.1, | remember thou 
didst come up in the lenthern conveniency with me. 1 
Lond. Gaz. No.6423/3 A large Diamond Ring, with another 
Conveniency set with Diamonds. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour 
IV. 36 The next thing is, to get you a conveniency to carry 
you abroad. 1875 Emerson Lett. § Soc. Aims i. 10 This 
magnificent hotel and conveniency we call Nature. 

e. transf. of a person. arch. 

1928-9 Mrs, Devanv in Lie (1861) 1, ili, 192, I did make 
a conveniency of him, for by his means I found my Lady 
Carteret. 1841-4 Emerson &ss, Ser. u1. viii. (1876)191 The 
uninggited man certaialy fiads persoas a conveaieacy in 
household matters. - 

+ 7. Means of living conventently, a competence. 

@ 1628 Preston Effect. Faith (1631) 155 He will leave 2 
conveniency for his posterity if he can. f 

Convenient (kf/nvfniént), a. and sé. [ad. L. 
convenient-em agreeing, consistent, accordant, 
fitting, suitable, becoming, pr. pple. of convenire 
to come together, meet, unite, agree, fit, snit, etc, 
(There was also an OF. convenient in 15-16th ¢.)] 

+1. Agreeing (in opinion) ; In accord. Oés. 

1485 Sc. Acts Yas. 1 (1814) 178 (Jam.) Sa that..the 
princez that suld be the partj, be greable and convenient. 

+2. Accordant, congruous, consonant (fo). Obs. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 45 b, Eche of these pe- 
ticions be conuenyent and agreeynge to some gyfte of y* 
holy goost. 1552 Asp. HAMILTON Catfech, (1884) 3 To our : 
office mair convenient and consonant. 1654 Burton's Diary 


CONVENIENT. 


(1828) I. ss It may seem not altogether so equitable and 
convenient to reason. 


+ 3. Agreeing with or consonant to the nature or 
character of; in accordance with; in kceping with; 


befitting, becoming (Zo or for a thing or person). 
¢1400 Maunpev, (1839) xi. 230 It is convenyent to a god, 
to ete no mete, c1450 Crt. of Love 786 Her nose directed 
straight..With form and shape thereto convenient. 1538 
Starkey England 1. i. 8‘Vhe best kynd of lyfe and most 
convenyent to the nature of man. xsqz Upatn Arasve. 
Apoph. 144 Of apparell and of demeanure nothyng comely 
ne conueniente for one that should bee a manne. 1631 
Weever Anc. Fun, Mon, 250 Interred in..a place of Saint 
Maries Church conuenient for so worthy a person. 
+b. Of befitting size or extent ; commensurate, 
proportionate (fo). Obs. 
¢1386 Citaucer Frankl. T. sso Hise povoicioneles con- 
uenientz ffor his equacions in every thyng. 1578 Lyte | 
Dodoens v. xxiv. 581 The roote is long, and of a conve- 
nient thicknesse. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 186 b, 
The rewarde of aternal Iyf conuenient to the merit. 1677 
Hate Prin, Orig. Man. 1.i. 3 Sutable at least in a con- 
venient degree to the worth of the Faculty. 
+ 4. Suitable, appropriate; a. fo or for a pur- 
pose, ctce. Obs. 
€1374 Cuaucer Boeth, in. xi.g7 Nature ycucth to every 
thing pat pat is conuenient tohym. 1548 Hatt Chron. 124 
A Bice moste mete and convenient for to abide battaill. . 
1577 B. Goose Heresbach's Husb.w. (1586) 184b, Shut then 
[bees] up with foode convenient for then. _ 1590 SHaks. | 
Mids, N. 1. i, 2 Here’s a maruailous conuenient place for 
our rehearsal]. 1612 Biste Prov. xxx. 8. 1703 Moxon | 
Mech, Exerc. 169 Pieces of Wood, of a Substance convenient 
to the light or heavy work they intend to Turn. 1790 ANNA 
M. Jonxson Monmouth I. 186 [A pacel convenient to the 
purpose of holding our secret consultations. 
+b. Suitable to the conditions or circumstances ; 
befitting the case ; appropriate, proper, duc. Ods. 
¢ 1391 Craucer Astrol. nu. § 4 Wher-fore me semith con- 
venient,.to make of it special declaracioun. 1450-1530 
Alyrr, our Ladye 20 Sett in trew and conuenyente termes, 
wythout erroure or darkenes. 1547 Act 1 Edw. V1, c. 3 
§ 16 To punish..with chaining, beating, or otherwise, as 
shall seeme to them conuenient. @ 1593 H. Suitn Term. 
Seed II, 139 It was convenient Christ should visit sinners 
or their speedy conversion. 1653 Watton Avgler 59 Put 
them into a convenient quantity of the best hutter. 1670 Dx. 
Ricuonp in Afarvell’s Corr. Wks, 1872-5 II. 299, I thought 
convenient to advise you, that I intend to prosecute this 
businesse. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 106 When the piece 
Q, is set to its convenient heighth. 1741 Westey IVés. 
(1830) I. 309 Many were destitute of convenient clothing. 
te. of timc: Due, proper. Ods. 
1415 in Vork Myst. Introd. (1885) 34 And that euery 
layer..be redy in his pagiaunt at convenyant time. 1549 
ATIMER Plouehers (Arb.) 20 So must he at all times con- 
venient preache diligentlie. x1g52 Asp. HAMILTON Catech. 
(1884) 35, I sal gif yow rayne in tyme convenient. 


+5. Morally or ethically suitable or becoming ; 


proper. Oés. 

a@ 1490 Cov, Myst, (Shaks, Soc.) 149 It is not convenient a 
man to he Ther women gon in travaniael 1497 Be. ALcox 
Mons Perfect. D iijb, All other of theym lyved in a con- 
uenyent chastyte. 1813-2 Act 3 Hen. V/11,¢. 2385 Itis 
not convenient nor standing with good and indifferent 
ordre that the said sir Robert shuld be Auditour and Juge 
ofhymself, 1611 Biss £ps. y. 4 Neither filthinesse, nor 
foolish talking, nor iesting, which are not conuenient. 2684 
tr. Agrippa’s Van, Artes xviii. 62 She sang and danc'd more 
exquisitely than was convenient for an honest woman. 172 
Swirr Gulliver, iv. 36 And which is the convenient en F 
seems. .to be left to every man’s conscience. 

6. Personally snitable or well-adapted to one’s 
casy action or performance of functions; favourable 
to one’s comfort, easy condition, or the saving of 
trouble ; commodions. (The current sensc.) 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 2 Take therwith gret- 
ter acqueyntaunce at som other conuenyent tyme. 1535 
Coveroace /s. Ixxiv. 2 When I maye get a convenient 
tyme I shall iudge accordinge vnto righte. 1548 Hatt 

Aron. 247 And so by couveniente jorneys came to the 
towne of Edenborough. 1697 Daypen Virg. Georg. 1. 258 
Delve of convenient Depth your thrashing Floor. 1721 Col, 
Rec, Penusylv. W1. 120 To come with all convenient speed. 
1732 Berxetey Adciphr.1.§ 1 A convenient house with a 
hundred acres of land. 19749 F. Saati Voy. Disc. N.-W. 
Pass. Il. 277 It would be very ill convenient to his Men, to 
be out all Night in the Frost, upon a cold Beach. 1828 
Scott #, AL, Perth vii, A very convenient arrangement for 
mutual support. 1868 Freeman Worne. Cong. (1876) II, viii. 
205 It had once been convenient to forget, it was now equally 
convenient to remember. we: ; 

7. collog. and dial. a, Within easy reach ; easily 
accessible; ‘ handy’. 

1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair iii, Heretics used to be 
brought thither convenient for burning hard by. i 

b. Conveniently near ; near in place or time Zo. 
(Ireland and U.S.) 

1849 Pork cited in Bartlett Dict, Amer. 1866 Dublin 
Even. Mail Feb, It was convenient to five o’clock wben I 
got home. 1880 Antrim § Down Gloss., Convenient, 
near. ‘ His house is convenient tothe church’. 1883 Daily 
News a2 Jan. (Dublin Cont At the College rail, 
convenient to Clarendon’s Riding School. 

4] Formerly often compared by -er, -est. 

1644 Nye Guunery Gere) 37 ‘XWf be find it more con. 
yententer to use the plumb line then the Index. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 201 Although it is the neerest 
way, it is not the convenientest way for Seamen. 1942 
Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) I. i, 233 He will have larger 
panes of glass, and convenienter casements. 

B. sb. +1. ? Agreement, accord. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.u. x. (1498) 37 The joyn- 

ture and conuenyente of domes of god. /éid. vin. xxviii. | 
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340 A body that is blysful and a nother that is not blysfull 
maye be togyders in the same stede and place wythout 
conuenyent. a € 

+ 2. pl. ? Proprieties ; formalities. Ods, 

1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., ffen. V, cccxlvii, A Prince is 
Synew-Shrunke, And Crampt, betwixt a Title, to keepe 
warme And Cold Convenients, | 

+3. A mistress, concubine. Oéds. 

1676 ErurreDce Afar of Mode 11. iii, Dorimant’s Con- 
venient, Madam Loveit. 1688 Snaowntt Sor, Alsatia 
u. i. 1708 Morreux Rabelais (1737) V. 217 Concubines, 
Convenients, Cracks. as . 

Conveniently (kfnaviniéntli), adv, [f. prec. 

+-1LY2.] Ina convenient manner, in accordance 
with convenicnce. 

+1. Congruously, harmoniously. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.u. x (1495) 37 Sadde setes 
ben conuenable and conuenyently joynéd. 1477, Norton 
Ord. Alch. vin Ashm. wey 59 Conjoyne your Elements 
- With all their Concords conveniently. 


2. In accordance, in harmony; in accord with 


premises or facts, accordantly. xare. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. x1. xxxii, It shall hym prouffyt 
yf he wyll apply To doo therafter ful conveniently. 1530 
Rastett Bh, Purgat. u. xii, The soule convenyently must 
be infynyte. 1827 C. Brivces ap. 7's. cxix. (1830) 184 
[God] acts conveniently with his own nature, 

+ 3. Fittingly, suitably, appropriately. Ods. 

1447 Bokexnam Seyntys (Roxb.) 8 Convenyently this 
virgyne gloryous May toa margaryte comparyd be. 1495 
Act 1 Hen, VIL, c. 39 Revenues to maynteyn honorably 
and convenyently the astate ofa Duke. 1596 Siaks. Merch. 
Vu. viii. 45 Such faire ostents of loue As shall conuenient! 
become you there. 1653 Watton Angler 49 My Hostis | 
.. is both cleanly and conveniently handsome. 1663 Ger | 
ier Counsel 9 That the Staires may stand conveniently to 
the Stories. f 

+4. With ethical or inoral propriety. Ods. 

1568 Grarton Chron. I. 205 And they concluded, yt the 
king might conveniently ayde her with Golde and Sylver. 

5. In a way that affords case or comfort, or ob- 
viates difficulty ; commodiously. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 62 With a Chimney, 
very properly and convenicnty baile 1798 Sovutiny /elog. 
i, A carriage road That sweeps conveniently from gate to 
gate. Be Hatiam //ist, Lit. IV. mt. § 4 They could not 
convenient y be wanting. 1871 Rusuin Afiaera P. Pref. 
(1880) 26, I have now, more conveniently, divided the whole 
into six chapters, 

b. In a way that fits one’s purpose or desire. 

3685 StituincrL. Orig. Brit. i, 47 So very conveniently 
{he] finds him in Britain when St. Paul wrote his Epistle 
to the Romans. af 

6. With personal ease, facility, or comfort; 
readily ; without trouble or difficulty. 

1509 Fisuur fu. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 
297 Vysytyng them as often as she conuenyently myght. 
1523 Kitzurrs. /fzsb. § 22 An housbande can not con- 
uenyentclye plowe his lande, and lode out his dounge 
bothe vppon a daye, with one draughte of beastes. 1612 
Buste Alark xiv.11 He sought how he might conuenient! 
betray him. 1747 Westey Prin. Physic (1762) 69 Deak 
the Broth as soon as you can conveniently, 1859 Mrs. 
Cartyte Lett. II]. 9 If you could conyentently bring a 
small bag of meal with you. 1875 Jowett Plaéo (ed. 2) 


IIL, 42 Some lesser points may be more conveniently 
noticed in this place. 
+Conve'nientness. 0%s. The quality of | 


being convenient ; ConvENIENCE. 

1579 J.Joxes Preserv. Bodie §& Soule 1. iii. 6 Profitable. . 
for commodiousnesse, conuenientnesse, and delightsomuesse. 
1583 Goipinc Calor on Dent. clxxxvi. 1158 Thus much 
concerning the conuenientnesse of tle time. 

Convening (kfnvrnin), vd/. 56. [f£. Convene 
v.+-1nG1.] The action of the vb. ConvENE; 
coming together, assembling, ctc. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 376 The same practice of con- 
vening we find continued in the following years. se 
Locke Govt. 11. xiii, Any delay of their convening might 
endanger the public. 1795 MacnetLy Will § Fear u. xx. 
Aye at first at the conveening, Moralized on what was right, 

Conve'ning, ///. a. [-1xc 2.] That convencs. 

1884 Pall MallG. 22 Sept. 6/1 The poor-law doctor would 
report to the convening authorit: 


| Conveni'sse. Ods. ti. convenisse ‘to have 
agreed ’, perf. inf. of convenive to agree.] A docu- 
ment setting forth what certain parties have agreed 
upon ; an agreement, contract. 

1661 J. Srepnens Procurations 121 At the Dedication 


of which Oratory there was a Convenisse. between the 
Foundress and the Bishop. 


Convenor, var. of CONVENER. 

Convent (kpnvént), sd. Forms: a. 3-7 co- 
vent, (3 kuuent), 5~6 covente, 5 couvent; 2. 
6- convent, [ME.a. AF .covent, cuvent, couvent 
=OF. convent, mod.F. convent = Pr. covent, Cat. 
couvent, Sp. and It. convento:~L. convent-um (1- 
stem) assembly, company, f. convenire to come 
together, ConvENE, In OF. usually spelt convent, 
but already in 16th c. pronounced coxvent, to 
which the spelling was conformed in the Aca- 
demy’s Dict. after the first ed. In England on 
the contrary the latinized spelling convent was 
introdnced ¢1550, and by ¢ 1650 superseded the 
MLE. form; the latter remains in Covent Garden. 
Cotgr. 1611 has ‘ convent, a couent’?; mod.F. dic- 
tionaries have couvert, a convent.] 

+1. An assemblage or gathering of persons; a 


CONVENT. 


number met together for some common purpose ; 
an assembly, meeting, convention, congrcgation. 

a. @ 1300 Cursor J1.18349 (Cott.) Pan cried dauid wit steuen 
strang..Pan ansuerd all pat clene couent. 1382 Wretr 
Ps, \xiii. 3 (Ixiv. 2] Thou hast defendid me fro the couent 
of warieris. 1382 —- Fas, ii. 2 If ther shal entre in to 3oure 
couent, or gedering to gydere, a man, ctc. 1484 Caxton 
Curiall 9 The courte is a couente of peple that vnder 
fayntyse of comyn wele assemble hem to-gydre. 1§65 JEWEL 
Def. Apol, (1611) 27 As for your Councel] of Trident, God 
wot, it was a silly Cottent. 1625 Br. Mouxtacu App. 
Cesar, i. 7 A classical Dictator amongst the Covent. 

B. 21534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. \. 47 ‘Throughe the 
recours and convents of merchants. 1590 Greens Afourn. 
Garm, (1616) 21 The King, fearing some man-slaughter 
would grow vpon these amorous conuents, and that Rosa- 
mond like a second Helena would cause the ruine of Thes- 
saly. 1652 Gave Alagastrom. 352 In the convent of other 
witches, 1661 Beamttan. Yast Vind. ix: 247 We believe 
that Conuent of ‘l'rent 10 haue been. .no lawfull Councel. 

tb. transf. of things. Obs. 

1578 Banister ffist. Man 1.16 As touchyng the conuent 
of Veynes and Arteries, within the inner scope. of the head. 

+2. A company; sfec. the company of the 
twelve apostles ; cf. 3b. Ods. 

1426 AupELay /’ocwts 21 When he dyd wesche hem, And 
knelud lowly apon his knen to-fore his blessid covent, 1526 
Pilger. Perf. dw. de W. 1531) 266b, ‘Ihe poore vulerned 
fysshers, Peter, John, Andrewe, and James, and the resydue 
of y* holy couent. 3/2. 284 His coucnt the holy apostles. 
31548 Uva, etc. Hrasm. Par. John 105 b, Neuer onc of 
his couente or felowship hath perished excepte one. 

3. A company of men or women living together 
in the discipline of a religious ordcr and under one 
superior ; a body of monks, friars, or nuns forming 
one local community, 

Often applied to the brethren or sisters exclusively of the 
superior. 

a, ¢ xa90 S, Fug. Leg. 1. 71/25 Seint Wolston..was 
imaked prior of pat hous,.his Couent he wuste awype 
wel and to alle guodnesse hem drou3. ¢ 1300 $4. Brandan 
267 Tho se3e hi come a fair covent, and a croice to. 
fore hem bere. 1386 Cravcer Prioress’ T. 185 ‘Thab- 
bot with his couent hath sped him for to burie him ful 
fast. ¢1g00 Maunprv. (1839) xx. 210 Euery day, whan 
the covent of this Abbeye hearts eten. 1513 Brapsuaw 
St. Werburge i. 1514 Saynt Audry, than abbesse, toke her 
holy couent And mette the sayd kynge. 1613 Sars. /len, 
VIL, w. ii. 19. 1636 Prvsxit enronstr. agst. Shipnioney 
7 The Abbot without the Covent, the Master of the Colledge 
without the Fellowes. «@ 1659 CLevELAND Aust, Rampant 
Wks, (1687) 466 ‘This..was the answer of the Covent. 

B. 1689 Burner Tracts J. 36 He immediately called the 
Convent together. . a 

+b. A company of twelve (or, including the 
superior, thirtccn) ‘religious’ persons, whcther 
constituting a separate community or a scction of 
a larger one. Oés. 

The number is believed to refer to the company of the 
Apostles with their Master (see sense 2’, and was apparently 
of later introduction into conventual organization. ‘Thorne 
(igth c.) says of St. Augustine’s, Canebary. * Anno Domini 
mexlvi. iste Hugo reparavit antiquum numerum monach- 
orum istius monasterti, et erant Ix monachi professi prater 
abbatem, hoc es!, quingque conventus in universo’ Weceut 
Seriptores 1652, col. 1807). 

c 1290 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 286/304 A frere prechur of boloygne 
.-hadde a couent of freres .. his twelf freres bi-fore him 
comen, him-seolf was ke prettepe. ¢ 1386 Cuaucrr Lies 
7’. 550 (Harl, MS.) And hring me xij freres wit 3e why For 
prettene is a couent as I gesse [so 4 ¢exts: Ellesm. $ 
Lansd. For twelue is a Couent as I gesse], 1536 in Strype 
cel. Mem. 1. xxxv.274 All. houses of religion .. whereof 
the number in any one house is or of late hath been less than 
a covent, that is to say, under 13 persons. 

4. An institution founded for the living together 
ofa number of ‘religious’ persons, monks, friars, 
nuns, etc. 

a. a x2z25 Aucr. RK, 12 pus hit isi kuuent. 1362 LANcu 
2. PL A. x1. 207 Rizt_so be religioun it roilep and steruib, 
Pat out of couent and cloistre couciten to libben. 1531 Dial. 
on Laws Eng. i. xxxvii. (1638) 128 Abbies and Priories, and 
other houses that have colledge and covent. 1665 J. Wess 
Stone- Heng (1725) 95 The Covent of Charity of the Canons 
regular at Venice. 1679 //ist. Fetzer 2 He intreated the 
Fathers. .to Receive him into their Covent. 

B. a@x699 Lavy Hacketr A utobiog. (1875) 5 Go immediately 
and putt himselfe ina Conventt. 1708 Swirt dol. Chr.Wks. 
1785 [1.1.91 Convents .. which are so many retreats for the 
speculative, the melancholy, the proud, the silent, the poli- 
tick, and the morose. 1865 Morning Star 4 Avg., During 
the present week a second convent of nuns has been esta- 
blished in the suburbs of York. 1871 Morey Voltaire 
(1886) 196 Voltaire often compared the s tem of life at 
Berlin. .to that of a convent, half military, half literary. 

|b. As a translation of Germ. lester, the 
name of some Lutheran ecclesiastical corporations, 
retaining the property and some features of the 
constitntion of pre-Reformation convents. 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst, Geog. V1, 343 The convent con- 
sists of a Lutheran abbot, a prior, and four conventuals. 

5. The bnilding or set of buildings occupied by 
such a religious community. 

a. 1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 82 Fryers. .in coventis whereas 
they are, Thycke mantels of fryse they weare. 1615 G. 
Sanpys 7rav. 180 Virgins who neuer past the hounds of 
their Couents. 1641 Mitton A nimadv. (1851) 217 The build. 
ing of Churches, Cloysters, and Covents, 

B. 1686 J. Slenceant] Hist, Mfonast, Conventions A vja, 
The places .. were called Monasteries, Convents, or Clois. 
ters. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Srav. Il, 10g The white towers 
ofa convent peeped out from among the thick mountain 
foliage. 1851 Lonor. Gold. Leg. 28 Out of his convent of 
gray stone., Walked the Monk Felix, 
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CONVENT. 


6. In senses 4 and 5 the word is often popularly 
restricted to a convent of women, a nunnery, a 
convent of men being distinguished as a monastery ; 
but this is not warranted by historical usage. 

1795 Truster Words esteemed Synonymous 11.66 Cloister 
is a general term..Convent is..a religious house for nuns, 
and monastery for monks or friars, 31814 STRATFORO DE 
Repcurre in S. Lane-Poole Life (1888) 1. 204 Tell, me 
whether I am right in suspecting that San Lucar is a 
convent, and not a monastery. 1 Lincaro AngloSax, 
CA, (1858) I. v. 196 No woman could obtain permission to 
come into the monastery of the men; none of tbe men to 
come into the convent of tbe women. 

7. Applied to a Buddhist or other non-Christian 
monastic institution: ef. MONASTERY. 

rs98 Hakiuyt Moy, I. 115 Their Priests .. liue an hun- 
dreth or two hundreth of them together in one cloister or 
couent. 1836 Penny Cyct, V. 532/1 Convents for priests, 
as well as nunneries, exist in all countries where Buddhism 
has been introduced. 


|| 8. An administrative division of a provinee. 
Obs. rare". [cf med.L. conventus ‘ distrietus, 
dicecesis episeopi’ (Du Cange).] 

1658 Ussner Ann. vi. 594 Pontus .. being added to Gala- 


tia, and divided into eleven Convents, was called by the 
name of Bithynia. 

9. attrib. and Comé, (in senses 3-5), as convent- 
cell, -chanting, -crowned, -prayer, -roof, -seal; con- 
vent-bred a., educated in a convent or nunnery ; 
+ convent-loaf, ? same as chapter-bread, 

1886 QO. Rev. Apr. 529 *Convent-bred demaiselles. 31814 
Scort Ld. of fsles vi. vi., Vhe cheerless *convent-cell. 1847 
Emerson Poems (1857) 55 *Convent-chanting which the 
child Hears. 1847 Disrarii Tuscred tv. xii, The *convent- 
crowned height. 1856 R. A. VavcHan Mystics (1860) 1. 
114 This *convent-founding, convent-ruling business. 1530 
Patscr. 210/1 *Covent lofe, riche [Cotcr., Miche ..a fine 
Manchet, or, particularly, that kind of Manchet which is 
otherwise tearmed, Pain de chapitre|, 1842 Tennyson 
St. Agnes’ Eve x Deep on the *convent-roof the snows Are 
sparkling to the moon. /é4id. 5 The shadows of the “con- 
vent-towers, 1538-9 /ustruct. (fen, VIII Visit. Monast. 
(1886) 14 Whether ihe *Covent-seal of this House be surely 
and safely kept. 


+ Convent (knvent). v. Obs. exe. Hist. [E. 
L. convent- ppl. stem of conveni-re to come to- 
gether, CONVENE: ef. prevent.) 

l. intr. To come together, assemble, meet ; 
= CONVENE 1; to enter into a convention. 

1544 in Tytler //fs¢. Scot. (1864) 11. 402 The lords con- 
vented in the fratre of the said graie fireers. 1563 87 Foxr 
A. & A, (1596) 48/1 Unneth the Christians could safelie con- 
uent in their owne houses. /d¢d. 144/1 Crescentius with 
the people and clergie conventing against the said Gregorie, 
set up John the 18th. 1602 Warner Add, Eng. 1x. liii. 
(1611) 239 And each one to a divers Sect conuents. 1610 
Guttum Zeraldry mi. xxv. (1612) 180 Many Beasts did 
often conuent together at sone Riuer to drinke. a 1657 
R. Lovenay Leif. (1663) 50 The Trees convented to chuse 
them a King. 

2. lrans. To eause to come together; to as- 
semble (persons or a body); =COonvENE 3. 

1568 Grarton Chrow, IL. 56 The king ..conventyng hys 
nobles and Clarkes together. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. u1. ii. 59. 
¢ 1611 Cuarman /éiad 1. 8 Command him to convent His 
whole host arm’d before these towers. 1643 Payxxe Sov. 
Power Parl. 1, (ed. 2) 12 How the Parliament shall be 
summoned and convented by the Lords, Commons, and 
great Officers of the Realine themselves. 

3. To cause (persons) to come or appear; to call 
to a meeting or interview, to summon. 

1540-1 Ecvot /enage Gov. (1556) 157 For that cause onely 
(he] had often times convented him whan he repayred into 
that country. 1606 HoLttanp Sueton. 5 He convenied Q. 
Catullus before the body of the people to receive their order. 
1625 Br. Mountacu Agp. Caesar. 24, 1 must yet convent 
your honesty somewhat further. @1639 Osnorn Ass. i, 
(1673) 553 The King. .upon his orrival convented the Boy. 

b. sfec. To summon éefore a judge or tribunal, 
for trial or examination. 

1514 Ferzners. Fust. Peas (1538) 139b, The .. partie 
greved may convent the partie so offendinge before his 
ordinarie or otber judge. 1583 Stupses Anat, Abus. 1. 17 
The great daye of the Lorde, when all flesh shall be con. 
uented before the tribunall seate of God. 1649 Praynne 
Deuturrer 37 A certain English Knight decreed to convent 
a Jew .. before tbe Judges. 1718 Be. Hurcninson Wetch- 
craft xv. (1720) 241 She was convented before Mr. Wotton. 

ec. With the judge or tribunal understood: To 
summon, to cite ; to summon on a charge of. 

1548 Act 2-3 Edw. VI, c. 13 § 13 The ae -»may and 
shall be convented and sued in the King’s Ecclesiastical 
Court. 1581 J. Brut Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 295 b, The 
Emperour is convented of heresie. 16az Exsinc Dedates 
ffo. Lords (Camden) 66 The Commons have convented 
Flood, examyned him, and sentenced him, 1876 Bax- 
crort /fist, U.S. 1V. 1. 275 Meantime, the owner and 
master of the ship were convented, and forced to promise 
not to land the tea, i 

+4. ? To agree or covenant to give: cf, conven- 
tion, and covenant, Obs. 

1587 in Wills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) 145 Whereas I con- 
vented in mariage with my dougbter Merge the some of 
pot whereof my sonne-in-lawe William Wycliffe, hir hus- 

nd, hath allready receved 2004, 

“| 5. In the following taken by some to mean 
* To be convenient, fit, suit’? (= CONVENE 6); but 
sense 3 ‘To summon, call together’, is possible. Ods. 

1601 Suaks. Twed. N. v. 1, 392 When that is knowne, and 
wercen time conuents A solemne Combination shall be made 

f our deere soules, 


_ to rcherse the fautes. 


, too late Wks. 1882 
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+ Conventer, co'venter. Oés. [f. covent, 
Convent +-ER1!.] One who lives in a convent. 

1671 H. M. tr. Codlog. Erasm. 501 What shall we say then 
of so many Monasteries of Coventers, who have money, 
who drink, play at dice, etc, 

Conve‘ntical, 2. rare. 
[f. L. convent-us + -10 + -aL.J 

1 Of or pertaining to a convent, conventual. 
‘Conventical prior: the same as an abbot’ 
(Ogilvie). 

1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy vit. xxi, The gardener .. had 
mortgaged a month of his conventical wages in a borachio 
or leathern cask of wine. 1784 Unjfort, Sensibility 11. 107 
If hereafter I should resolve upon a conventicle life, 

2. Of or pertaining to a conventicle. 

1872 J. H. Newman Disc. §& Arguments 257 Sir Robert 
[Peel] breaks out into almost conventical eloquence. 

llenece Conve'ntically av, 

1840 New Monthly Alag. LX. 321, ‘1 was reading my 
hlessed bible on said Tim, looking conventically. 

Conventicle (kfnverntik’l). Also 4-5 -ieule. 
[ad. L. conventiczel-2m assembly, meeting, asso- 
ciation, also place of assembly; in form dim. of 
conuenius assembly, meeting, but not having in 
cl. L.. any diminutive or depreciatory sense. 

{t was applied, app. by the Roman Christians themselves, 
to their meeting-houses, or places of worship, and is so used 
in the edict of Galerius, A.p. 311, permitting them to be re- 
built. In med.L, the word began to receive a derisive or 
contemptuous, and hence bad sense; according to Du 
Cange ‘de hzreticis proprie dicitur’. The 4th Council of 
Carthage has ‘conveniicula hereticorum non ecclesia sed 
conciliabula appellantur’ (Du Cange), where, however, the 
word itself is merely =‘ assembly ’, or ‘ little assembly’ ; but 
assemblies of separatists, heretics, or reformers, being 
nsually small and private, in comparison with tbe great 
public assemblies of the popular church, were naturally 
designated by the diminutive form, which gradually acquired 
from this association an unfavourable connotation, In 
English, the word has been used in the good or neutral 
sense received from ancient Latin; also, in the opprobrious 
sense in reference to private or clandestine meetings, first of 
a civil or political, and afterwards of a religious character. 
Although the ecclesiastical application arose directly out of 
the political, and was never thoronghly distinct from it in 
English Law, it was in common use largely affected also by 
the media:val association with meetings of sectaries or | 
heretics. Cf. F. conventicude, 16th c. in Littré, ' prohibition 
des conventicules [pour le protestantisme]’. In all the 
early verse quotations, from Shakspere, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Daniel, Crowne, Butler, Dryden, etc., it is ac 
cented conventi*cle or conventi‘cle (riming in Hudtbras 
in. ii. 1388 with ‘stickle’); Bailey's folio, 1730-6, accents | 
couventicle; and Cowper, Task it. 437, originally wrote 
‘the nasal twang, At co’nventi‘cle heard ’, but altered it in 
ed. 3 (1787) to * Heard at conve‘nticle’.J 

£ A meeting secular or religious. 

+1. An assembly, a meeting; ¢sf. a regular 
mecting of any society, corporation, body, or order 
of men, Oés. [L. conventus and conventiculunt] 

1382 Wycur Ps. xv[i). 4, I shal not gadere to gidere the 
conventiculis [1388 ethir title couentis) of hem of blodis 
[Vulg. eonventicnla eornu de sanguinibus, after LXX 
ovvaywyas}, 1387 Trevisa /Tigden (Rolls) VIII. 149 Pis 
William .. made openliche conventicles and counsailes nnd 
gadrynge of men. @1483 Liter Niger in ffouseh. Ord. 49 

tem [The Deane of the Chappell) ought every Friday to 
kepe a conventicle with them aAtitehnaters, etc.) and there 
1548 Uva t, etc. Eras. Pur. Matt. 
x. 63 Will plucke you as yll doers into theyr counsels and 
ade tes [ver. 17, €¥ tats cvvaywyais 1568 GRrarTon 
Chron. 11. 75 Ile caused a convocation of Bishops to be 
holden at Wesimynster...1n which conventicle, then being 
present all the Bisho; fae and Abbottes, 1590 Greene Never | 

IL. 16x He [the Mayor) called a Con- 
uenticle of his Brethren. 1621 Speen Theat. Gt. Brit. 
(1614) 4/1 What could not be there decided, was referred to 
a societie or conventicle of greater jurisdiction. a 3619 
Beaus. & Fr. Ant. Afalta 1. iii, To you, and all this 
famous conventicle, Let me with modesty refuse ncceptance 
Of this bigh order. 1637-g0 Row //ist. Kirk (1842) 392 
Not by a..Conventicle of bishops and doctors. 
+b. The action of assembling, asoombly. Obs. 
1s89 Putrennam Eng. Poesie 1. xin. (Arb.) 46 They had 
yet no large halles or places of conuenticle. 

+2. A little asseinbly, a meeting of a private 
charaeter. Ods. 

19 R. C. Table Atph. (ed. 3) Conuenticle, a little ns- 
sembly, 1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Exemp. Pref. 34 The 
societies of Christians growing up from Conventicles to 
Assemblies. . little by little turned the Common-wealth into 
aCburch, 1665 Fucrer Ch. /Sist. 1x. iii. § 4 No disgrace 
is imported in the notation of the word Conventicle, sound- 
ing notbing else but a small Convention... However Custome 
(the sole mint-master of currant words) hath took of Con- 
venticles from signifying a small number, to denote the 
meeting of such (how many soever) in a clandestine way, 
contrary to the commands of the present lawfull Authority. 
oe Glossogr., Conventicle, a little or private As- 
sembly. 

+3. A meeting or assembly of a clandestine, 
irregular, or illegal character, or considered to 
have sinister purpose or tendeney. Oés. 

In many of the quotations conventicle is associated with 
otber terms, ns congregation, gathering, assenibly, the un- 
favourable sense being conveyed by the context; but it is 
evident that tbe term came to be considered as specially 
fitted to express disapprobation, (Cf. sense 2, quot. 1655.) 

(Cf. Edict John 1, of France (1316) (11, Ordin. p. 63 (Du 
Cange) Colligationes aut conventiculas factas aut initas in 
castro.] 1383 in Riley AZem. Lond. 480 That no man make | 
none congregaciouns, conventicules, ne assembles of poeple. 
¢1400 Apol, Loll, so Foul spechis .. or conuenticlis pur- 


Also crrom, -tiele. 


posing iuel, as peft or manslawt, or swilk ober. [1423 Acé I, 


CONVENTICLE. 


1 Hen. VI, c. 3 Pur tant ge diverses homicides murdres 
rapes roberies & autres felonies riotes conventicles & 
malefaitz jatarde ount estez faitz en diverses countees 
dEngleterre par gentz neez en Irlande.] ¢ 1438 Hen. VI. in 
Halliw. Reyal Lett. 118 Not suffering privy gatberings, or 
conventicles to be had or made by night or by day there. 
about. 1494 Faavan Chron, vit. 350 Dyuers conuenticulis 
and gaderynges were made of the cytezeyns and other, that 
robbyd in dyuers places of the cytie and dyd moche harme. 
is1z Act 4 /len. VIII, c. 14 Preamb., Confederycies, 
riotys, er re conventicles, unlawfull lyeog in wayte. 
1548 Haut Chron. 176 The erles of Marche and Warwicke 
. had knowledge of all these doynges, and secrete con- 
venticles. 158: Lamsaroe Fires. 1. v. (1588) 183. 1893 
Snaxs, 2 Hen. VJ, i. i. 166, I, all of re haue lay'd your 
heads together, My selfe had notice of your Conuenticles, 
And all to make away my guiltlesse Life. 1616 BuLtokar, 
Conuenticle, a little assembly, most commooly for an ill 
purpose. 1643 Prynxe Sov. Power Parl., App. 26 The 
Commons ..drew them to Conventicles and Completes 
217318 Pexn Wks, 1726 1. 465 Conventicle is a diminutive 
private Assembly, dennis and contriving Evil to par- 
ticular Persons, or the Government in general, 

4. A religious meeting or assembly of a T= 
elandestine, or illegal kind; a meeting for the exer- 
cise of religion otherwise than as sanctioned by 
the law. 

{n the statutes of Henry IV and V, not distinct from sense 
33 the special sense begins under Henry VII{. 

[1q00-1 Act 2 /fen. /V, c. 15 De hujusmodi secta ne- 
fandisque doctrinis & opinionibus conventiculas & confede. 
rationes illicitas faciunt scolastenent & exercent. 1414 Act 
2 Hen. V, Stat. 1. c. 7 Denquerer de toutz yceux qi 
teignent ascuns errours ou heresies come lollardes..si bien 
de lour sermons come de lour éscoles conventicles congre- 
gations & confederacies.] 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 223 b, He sente a flode after ber, by the whicbe is vn- 
derstanded the conuentycle of heretykes. 1550 Ripey in 
E, Cardwell Aun. Reformed Ch. Eng. (1844) 1. 91 Whetber 
any of the Anabaptists’ sect, or other, use notoriously aoy 
nkieeal or private conventicles .. separating themselves 
from the rest of the parish? 1579 Futke Con/ut. Sanders 
586 The Nouatians kept conuenticles from the Catholiks. 
1625 Bacon &ss., Unity in Relig. (Arb.) 425 When some 
Men seeke Christ, in the Conuenticles of Heretikes, and 
others, in an Outward Face of a Church. 1638 Crituscw. 
Relig. Prot. 1. vii. § 27. 401 Yet are not to be sought for in 
the Conventicle of Papists. 1656 Everyn Diary 3 Aug,, I 
went to London to receive the 23. Sacrament, the first time 
the Church of England was reduced to a chamber and con- 
venticle, so sharp was the persecution, 1676 W. Hussarn 
tings ees of People 40 The Conventicles or meetings of ‘ 
the Arrians. 1750 Cuesterr. Lett. 111.9 You.. preferred 
the established Italian assemblies to the English conventicles : 
set up against them by dissenting English ladies. 1781 
Ginson Dect. § F. M1. 25 ‘The rigorous prohibition of con- 
venticles .. in which the [Arian] heretics could assemble 
with the intention of worshipping. 1837 HaLtam Const. 
Fist. (1876) I. xi. 316 [Under Cromwell] episcopalian con- 
venticles were openly kept in London. 1872 SrurcEon: 
Treas. Dav, Ps, \xxiv. 8 One object of persecutors 
always been to put an end to all conventicles, as they have 


called them. 
b. spec. in Eng. Hist. A meeting of Cnt 


tant) Nonconformists or Dissenters from t 
Chureh of England for religious worship, durin 
the period when such meetings were prohibited 
by the law. 

This specific application 
1593, and may fe said to have been a 
“Conventicle Act’ of 1664; for although the 1 
occurs in constant conjunction with assembly and mecting, 
and always with qualification, it was entitled ‘An Act to 

revent and suppress seditious conventicles ’, by which ti 
it is cited in the Act of Toleration of 1689. the application 
to Nonconformist worship after its legalization or ’ establi 
ment’ in 1689, and esp, after the repeal of the Conventicl 
Act in 1822, comes, according to circumstances, from 
historical survival of the idea of illegality or from p livin 
idea of schism or heresy. 

1593 Act 35 Elis. c. 1. To.. be present at any unla 
Assemblies, Conventicles or Meetings, under Colour 
Pretence of any Exercise of Religion. 1631 //igh Co 
ston Cases (Camden) 200 Mr. Viccars preacheth at Stan 
and blesseth some and cursetb others that doe not frequent 
his conventicles, 1663 Perys Diary 27 May, The first [b 
. is, he [Roger Pepys] says, too devilish n severe act agai 
conventicles. 1664 Act 16 Chas. //, c. 4 (Conventicle A 
Any Assembly Conventicle or Meeting under colour 
retence of any Exercise of Religion in other manner than 
1s allowed by the Liturgy or practise of the Church of Ei 
land. 1664 Pepys Diary 7 Aug., Came by several po 
Creatures carried by constables, for being at a conyenticl 
1678 Butter //ud. ut ii. 1388 ‘lake all religions iu, 
stickle From Conclave down toConventicle. 1682 Drv 


and Practice of the Church of England .. at which Conv 
ticle Assembly or Meeting there shall be Ten Persons 
more assembled together over and besides those of 
same Houshold. r7zx Anoison Spect. No. 127 P 7, 1 
it may not drive many ordinary Women into Meetings 
Conventicles. 1837 Hattam Const. Hist. (1876) 1. 1. 
When..even those who voluntarily renounced the tempo! 
advantages of the establishment were hunted from 
aed conventicles. 1878 Lecky Lug. in 18th C. II. v. 
t was made a capital offence to preach in any conv 


c. In Sc. Z/ist. more especially associated v 
the field preaching (/ield-conventicles) of 
Presbyterian ministers during the reigns of Char 
Tland James II, which was often attended by larg 
numbers of armed men (ar nied conventicies). 


1667 in Wodrow //ist. Ch. Scotl. (1721) 1. 1t. v. 319 Upon 
Note of any numerous Conventicle.. you wall do } 


CONVENTICLE. 


utmost endeavour to seize the Minister. 1678 Le’. 6 Aug. 
in J. Dodds Se. Covenanters vii, On Sunday last there was 
aconventicle in the west country in Carrick that the like 
hath not been seen in Scotland, for there were, as is said, 
above 600 well-appointed men in arms, and above 7o0oo 
common ple. 21715 Burner Own Tine I. 1. 506 House 
conventicles, crowded without the doors, or at the windows, 
were to he reckoned and punished as field conventicles. 
1828 Scott Zales Grandf. Ser. u. (1841) |. 223 ‘The custom 
of holding field conventicles was adopted. /éid., The num- 
ber of armed _conventicles increased. 1888 M. Morris 
Claverhouse vi, 106 News. .of an unusually large and well- 
armed conventicle to he held at Blacklock [in 1684]. 

transf, 1679 PLor Se (2686) xo Wizards and 
Witches have sometimes their field Conventicles, 

+5. Applied controversially or opprobriously, to 
any assembly of which the public or rcgular 
character is denied: a ‘hole-and-cormcr’ mcct- 
ing. 

1626 Bernaro Jsle of Maz (ed. 10) 259 Wee have long 
desired a Free Generall Councill, but not a gathering to- 
gether like the lewd Conventicle of Trent. 1635 Pacitr 
Christianogr. 1. iii. (1636) 130 Against this assembly Francis 
the French King protested and helde it but for a private 
Conventicle. 1682 G. Tornam Rone’s Trad, 216 Things 
look now with another face than they did before the Con- 
venticle of Trent. . ‘ 

II. A place of meeting or assembling. 


6. ger. Also fig. rare. 
1596 Edward /1/, u. i, In the summer arbour sit hy me, 
Make it our council-house, or cabinet; Since green our 
thoughts, green be the conventicle. 3865 Masson Hee. Brit, 
Philos. ii. 33 On this ground of Consciousness .. as the re- 
pository, storehouse, or conventicle of all knowledge. 

+7. Used to render L. conventiculum applicd to 
the early Christian placcs of worship in Rome. Oés. 

[331 Edict of Galerius in Lactantius De Morte Persec. 
xxxiv, Promptissimam in his quoque indulgentiam nostram 
credidimus porrigendam, ut denuo sint christiani, et conven- 
ticula sua componant. See also iid. v.11. 10, xxxvi. § 3.] 
1563 Homilies u. Idolatry i. (1859) 255 In Maximinian 
ade Constantius the Emperors’ proclamation the places 
where Christians resorted to public prayer were called 
*Conventicles’. J 

8. A nonconformist or dissenting mecting-honsc. 
Hence put for nonconformity as a system or prac- 
tice. (Now rhetorical or opprobrious.) 

1gso Bate Afol. 118 Every where appoynted they howses 
of peter -. called conventycles or places of assemhly for 
sober honest men and not for prestes and nunnes. 1682 
Drypen Afedal Ep. to Whigs, [ hear the conventicle is 
shut up. 1688-9 Luzancy in Pepys Diary & Corr. (1879) 
VI. 164 Aconventicle set np here since this unhappy Liberty 
of Conscience. 1793 Copper-Plate Mag. No. 22 Though five 
only of the parishes have churches, there are six conventicles, 
or meeting-houses. 1830 D’Israetr Chas. /, IL. xi. 229 
These new levellers would have converted a cathedral into 
aconventicle. 1845 Bricur S$. /re?. 16 Apr., Not through 
the portals of the cathedrals and the parish churches but 
from the conventicles. 1891 Axnti-Yacodin 21 Mar. 182/2 
His intellectual faculties, when not engaged in the mill or 
the counting-house, have free course in the conventicle. 

+9. A small convent. Ods. [Cf conventicula 
monachorum, A.D. 962 in Dn Cange.] 

3550 Acts Privy Council Eng. (1891) 11.73 All monasteries 
and religiouse houses, and all conventicles and conventes of 
monkes, freeres, nonnes..and other persons called religiouse. 
1603 Adv. Don Sebastianin Hari, Misc. (Malh.) If. 406. A 
gentleman of Venice..came to the town to the conventicles 
of St. Francis..where the King lay concealed. 

10. attrib. and Comd., as conventicle preacher, 
etc. Conventicle Acts, the acts 16 Chas. II, 
c, 4 and 22 Chas. II, c. 1 ‘to prevent and suppress 
seditious Conventicles ’. 
na goat Donne Serm. viii. (1839) I. 77 All true purification 
is in the light: corner purity, clandestine purity, Conventicle 
Purity is not purity. 1820 Soutney Life Wesley II. 536 
His friends advised that an application should be made to 
Parliament for the repeal of the Conventicle Act. 1837 
Hist. Eng. (Lardner) VIL. ii. 39 foot., The English pro- 
testantism which inspired the conventicle act has little nght 
to reproach French popery with intolerance and persecution. 
dérd. VII. x. 360 That the conventicle preacher should he 
hunted down. 1884 Statutes Index (ed. 9) 234 Conventicles 
Act (repealed hy 52 Geo. 3.c. 155. S. 1). 

Conve'nticle, v. [f. prec. sb. Formerly ac- 
cented coznventiicle.] 

+1. ¢rans. To form (persons) into a conventicle 
or irregular assembly, to band together. Ods. 

3597-1603 W. Riding Sessions Rolls (Yorks. Archzol. 
Assoc.) 76 Uprore of people..raised and conventicled within 
the saide towne. 

+2. To convert (a place) into a conventicle. Ods. 

3683 O. U. Par. Ch. No Conventicles 34 Their little Vari- 
ations about Modes .. will not be of validity to conventicle 
or disconventicle Parochial Churches. 

3. intr. To meet in a conventicle; to hold or 
frequent conventicles. 

3659 FULLER Apé. /n7. Jnnoc. (2840) 343 If factions people 
should, in acate Mae against iawial aithoutys cone 
yenticle in a barn or stable. 1670 MARVELL Corr. cxxxvii. 
Wks. 1872-5, If. 327, That one Fox, a teacher of some 
eal Bone Pos an coe there. 1680 

» Hlickes Spirit of Popery ey (the tch] be; to 
Conventicle in..formidable numhers. .in the Fields. —_ 

+ Conventiclee'r. Ods. [f. Convenricte sd. 
+-EER.] A variant of CoNVENTICLER. 

1647 New Quvres to Prelates 6 Whether if the Apostles 
were now in England .. our Lord Prefates would not..fine 
and imprison them for Convinticleers. 17136 M. Davies 
Athen, Brit, V1. 302 The surly Conventicleer. /did, 303 He 


would help him to hnnt the Conventicleer into his own 
narrow boundaries. 
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Conventicler (kgnventiklaz). [f. Conven- 
TICLE +-ER1}.] An attendant or frequenter of con- 
yenticles ; opprobriously, a separatist, schismatic. 

1590 GREENWOOD Coélect. Sclaund. Art. A ij h, Publishing 
them .. Anabaptists .. Donatists, Conuenticlers. « 1680 
Burcer en, (1759) I. 181 Who us'd to shave the Grandees 
of their Sticklers, And crop the Worthies of their Conven- 
ticlers, 1681 Trial S. Colledse 96 He always went to 
Church, was no Conventicler. 1685 Evetyn Diary 10 May, 
Those late desperate Field-Conventiclers who had done such 
unheard-of assassinations. 1774 Pesnant Tours Scot. (1790) 
117 Here I found my good old mother Church become a 
mere conventicler. 1862 M. Napier Life V'ct. Dundee U1. 
212 A glorification of these very Conventiclers. 

Conve‘nticling, v4/. sb. [f. ConvenTiciE 2, 
+-InG1.] The forming of, mecting in, or fre- 
quenting conventicles. Also a/tr2d, 

3626 Bernarp /sle of Afan (ed. 10) 17 Ready tosend the 
Ifueand Cry. against privie Schismaticall conventicling and 
unlawfull meeting, 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xvi. Ixxx, 
(R.), The fond schismatick and heretick fry Flatter their 
conventicling cellsin vain. 1717 De For Afem. C&. Scot. m. 
64 Beside his Sentence for Conventicting, as they called it. 

Conve‘nticling, f//. a. [f.as pree. + -ING*.] 
Forming or HeeneTne conventicles. 

1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1856/4 Fanatick Conventicling Trai- 
tors. ax7ig Burnet Own Time (1823) I. ut. 133 Those 
conventicling people were become very giddy and Ricion Se 

Conventi‘cular, a. rare. [f. L. conventicul- 
wut CONVENTICLE + ~AR.] Of the nature of, or 
belonging to, a conventicle. 

1847 Eng. Kev. No. 11. 33 All possible varieties of con- 
venticular meetings. 1864 Saé. Mew. 271/1 You can, by an 
infallible diagnosis, detect the conventicular Gothic, 

+ Conventi‘culist. Os. [f. as prec. + -1sT.] 
= CONVENTICLER, 

1637 Bastwick Léfany 1. 8 An enimy of straglers and 
secteryes. .for which he is hated by the conventiculists. 

+ Conventing, v4/. sb. Obs. [f. Convent v. 
+-Incl.] The action of the vb. Convent; a. 
Assembling; b. Summoning. 

1533 More Afol. xl. Wks. 907/2 The conuenting of here- 
tikes ex officio, 1613 Purcias Prlgrimage 1. vi. 29 Which 
is meant either of his judiciall conventing him, or, etc. 
@ 1619 Beaum, & Fr. A'xt. Maéta 1. iii, Our next occasion 
of conventing Are these two gentlenen, 

Convention (kgnvenfon). [a. F. convention, 
or ad. L. convention-em mecting, assembly, cove- 
nant, n. of action f. convenrre to come together.] 

I. The action of convening. 

+1. The action of coming together, ineeting, or 
assembling. Ods. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiv. 50 But Iuno .. wolde speke to 
the goddesse Venus for to doo conuencyon of Eneas wyth the 
sayd Dydo. 1972 Forrest Theophilus 1129 in Angéra VIL, 
We ..haue at this season cawsed this convention. 163% 
Weever Anc. Fux. Alon. 543 Diuers Princes .. haue often 
made their residence in this Towne... but now for want of 
that generall conuention, the Castle... is greatly decayed. 
1641- Evetyn A/eom, (1857) [. 25 In this place of convention 
of merchants from all parts of the world. 1782 V. Kxox 
Ess. (1819) I. xlii. 239 An audience whose convention in a 
church is a proof that they already helieve it. 

2. The action of summoning an assembly. 

1647 CLARENDON Hist, Red. 11.(1843) 53/1 In this interval, 
between the sealing the writs and the convention of the 
parliament, the lord keeper Coventry died. 186: STaNntey 
East. Ch. v. (1869) 181 ‘The settlement of the general con- 
troversies which gave occasion to the Council's convention, 
1863 H. Cox /nsiit.t. iii. 14 Thenceforth the Convention of 
Parliament, when the Crown required aids, became fre- 
quent. i ; i 

+3. The action of snmmoning before a judge or 
other person in authority. Ods. 

ax600 Hooker Fecl. Pol. vi. iv. § 2 Transgressors were 
not from the time of their first convention capable of the 
holy mysteries. 1609 Skene Reg. Adaj. 88 The like proces 
sould he keiped, and observed in the breive of convention ; 

uhereof this is the forme. 1619 Brent tr. Sarpi’s Hist. 

ounc. Trent (1676) 332 Convention hefore the Ordinary, in 
criminal and mixt causes. 1726 AyLirre Parerg. 274 ‘They 
are demanded or sued for by Convention, that is to say by 
convening, and commencing a suit against, the Party. 
b. In the University of Cambridge, the ‘con- 
vening’ of a student before the college authorities. 


(Not an official term.) 

1812 Byron “ruts from Horace 231 Fines, tutors, tasks, 
conventiogs threat in vain. . 

4. An assembly or gathering of persons for some 
common object ; ¢sf. a formal assembly met for 
deliberation or legislation on important matters, 
ecclesiastical, political, or social. 

1552 Lynpesay Monarche 4471 For Christ, in his last 
conuentioun, The day of his Ascentioun, Tyll his Disciplis 
gaifcommand. 1581 Lamparpe Ziren. u. v. (1588) 183 All 
these conuentions may be without any apparent shew of 
Assemblie against the Peace. 1627-77 Fetrnam Resolves 
1. viii. ro Not in the ear ofa popular convention. 1649 JER. 
Taytor Gt. Exemp. ii. §9 Conventions for prayer. 16§x 
Hoszes Govt. & Soc. vi. $17. 103 If that suffice not, they 
may call a new convention of estates. 1713 PARNELL 
Spect. No. 460 ? 10 The Propriety of their [the Mahome- 
tans] Demeanour in the Conventions of their erroneous 
Worship. 1777 Watson peoetic II (2839) x09 The prince of 
Orange proposed in the council, that ,. she should summon 
aconvention of the States. 1855 Mirman Lad. Chr. (1864) 
I. 1. i. 107 Councils were only occasional diets, or general 
conventions, not a standing representative Senate of Chris- 
tendom. 1886 Mor.tey Axrgans. Eng. Crit. Misc. IIL. 293 
When a colonial convention presses the diplomacy of the 
mother-country and prompts its foreign policy. 


CONVENTION. 


5. spec. a. Eng. Mist. Applicd to certain cx- 
traordinary asscinblies of thc Houscs of Parlia- 
ment, without the summons of the Sovercign ; viz. 
that of 1660, which restored Charles II, and that 
of 1688, which declared the throne abdicated by 
James Il. Wence convention parliament, a pariia- 
ment constituted of such a convention. 

1660 771al Kegic. 52 ‘Vhat none of us do own that Con. 
vention, whatsoever it be, to be the Parliament of England. 
1688 Evetyn Diary 26 Dec., Till a Convention of Lords 
and Commons should niecte in full body. 1689 Jéfd. 15 
Jan., Vhe greate Convention being assembled the day be- 
fore .. resolved that K. James .. had by demise abdicated 
himself. /4fd. 19 July, The Convention (or Parliament as 
some call’d it) sitting. 1827 Hatian Const. 17¢st. (1876) HM. 
xi, 323 Charles now dissolved the convention parliament. 
1874 GREEN Short Hest. ix. viii. 675 In 1689, the Convention 
declared itself a Parliament. 

b. In Scotland: Convention of estates (list. : 
a meeting of the Estates of the kingdom of Scot- 
land (before the Union), upon any special occasion 
or emergency, without the formal simmons which 
was required for a regular parliament. Conven- 
tion of royal burghs: a yearly meeting of com- 
missioners froin the royal burghs held in Edinburgh, 

1572 Sempill Badlates (1872) 149 Becaus ! hard of ane 
Conuention Now to be maid for this dissentioun That is 
into this land. 1689 Cravernouse in M. Morris Life ix. 
(1888) 163 While [ attended the Convention at Edinburgh. 
1689 Batcarrus in M. Morris Claverfonse ix.11888) 158 To 
Icave Edinburgh and to call a Convention of Estates at 
Stirling. 1759 Rourrison Z/ést. Scot. I,m. 195 Another 
convention of estates was held in May. 1802 Scott Sexe; 
‘ Bonnie Dundee’ i, To the Lords of Convention "twas 
Claver’se who spoke. 1873 M. MacAniner //ist. Seed. vii. 
isq A deputation... was sent to him [Will of Orange], to 
pray him to call a Convention of the Estates, /é:d., The 
Convention then turned itself into a Parliament. 1876 Jas. 
Grant Bured Sch, Scot. u. xiii. 363 The collective wisdom 
and learning of Scotland, including Parliament, privy 
council, convention of royal burghs, and the ministry of 
Edinburgh. 

e. U.S. An assembly of delegates or represen- 
tatives for some special or occasional purpose. 

fa.) Ina general sense (see 41: applied to several assem- 
blies of historic note, as the Convention of Congregational 
Ministers of Massachusetts organived early in the 18th c. ; 
the Aféany Convention of 1754, the first movement of the 
colonies towards concerted action; the American Conven- 
tion of Aholitionists, founded in 17935 the /lartford Con. 
vention of 1814, with a view to the possible division of the 
Union; ete. Yorut convention: the meeting in one body 
of both branches of Congress or of a State legislature. 

(.) In Law, A body constituted by statute to represent 
the people in their primary relations, and in some sense out- 
side of the constitution, as ¢.. for the framing or amending 
of the constitution itself (Constitutional Convention), In 
this sense, applied to the body of delegates froin the several 
states which framed the federal constitution in 1787; also, to 
a body meeting under authority of Congress to frame a con- 
stitution for a new state, or convened hy a state legislature, 
in the manner prescribed by law, to revise the constitution 
of the state. Ps 

(¢.) In party politics, a meeting of delegates of a political 
party (NVetionad Convention of the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic Party) to nominate candidates for the presidency of 
the U.S., or for state or local offices. 

(d@.) The title ofthe triennial assembly (General Convention) 
of the American Episcopal Church (corresponding in some 
respects to Convocation in England), and of the annual dio- 
cesan assemblies (Drocesan Conventions) of the same. 

(a) axgzzoin Alene. List. Boston Il. 223 The ‘Convention 
of Congregational Ministers’ was organized. In 1720 they 
‘Voted’, etc. 1754 FRranktin Wks. (1887) I}. 355 Plan of 
Union Adopted by the Convention at Albany. 1793 A/ewt. 
Pennsylu. Soc. for Abot. Slavery 41 That the Society. .will 
appoint Delegates to the proposed Convention, provided a 
majority of the Abolition Societies in the United States do 
agree. 1814 Nites’ Register 12 Nov. 155 Against the re- 
solution proposing a convention of delegates from the New- 
England States (at Hartford] and the resolutions connected 
therewith. 1865 V. V. Nation 14 Sept. 330 Hf the English- 
man can initiate no public enterprise without a public 
dinner, the American is equally helpless until he has called 
aconvention. 1891 Boston Frnt 13 Nov. 9/x The great 
national convention of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union opened in Tremont Temple this morning. 

(8) 1783 Gouv. Morais in Sparks Life § H’rit. (1832) I. 256 
Havea convention of the states to form a better constitution. 
1787 WasnincTon To Afadison Wks. (ed. Ford) XI. 13 

‘congress have recommended to the States to appear in the 
convention proposed to be holden in Philadelphia next May. 
I 974. Barvow Oration 4 ¥uly 11 Much is expected from 
ihe oederal Convention now sitting at Philadelphia. 1789 
Constit. U.S. vii, Done in convention, hy the unanimous 
consent of the States present. 1825 T, JEFFERSON Autobiog. 
Wks. 1859 I. 18 Within a few days, the convention of New 
York approved of it. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comme, I. App. 
539 It is always hy a convention (é.e. a representative body 
aeited together for some occasional or temporary purpose) 
that a constitution is framed. i 

(c) 1817 Niles’ Register 5 Apr.96 At a convention of the 
republican members of the legislature of New York..at 
Albany on the 2sth ult.. .held for the purpose of nominating 
a suitable person to be supported for the office of governor 
of the state, 183: /é¢d. x Oct. 74 The anti-masonic conven- 
tion, to nominate a president and vice-president of the 
United States, met in this city [Baltimore] on Monday last. 
1891 Boston Frni.25 Nov. AE A National Republican Con- 
vention of delegated representatives of the Republican 

y will he held at the city of Minneapolis on..the 7th 
une, 1892, at 12 o'clock noon, for the purpose of nominat- 
ing candidates for President and Vice President. — 

(a) 1785 Constit.of Oct. in Perry Hist. Amer. Episc. CA. 11. 

There shall be a general Convention of the Protestant 

. Ep! Church in ye U4 oe of America; which shall be held 
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.. once in three years. 1890 M. Townseno ‘ U.S. 446 The 
first Episcopal Convention held in the United States was 
convened at Philadelphia in 1789. 

da. National Convention: (a) the sovereign as- 
sembly which governed France from Sept. 21, 1792, 
to Oct. 26, 1795; (4) the name of an assembly of 
the English Chartists in 1833. 

1792 Gen!. Mag. Aug. 759 The French Natioo is invited 
lo form a National Convention. 1793 Mao. D’Arsray LeZt¢. 
22 Feb., The aristocrats .. hold she Constitutionalists in 
greater horror than the Convention itself. 1848 W. E. 
Forster Drary 16 Apr. in T. W. Reid Zi (1888) E. vii. 
224 The delegates of the National Convention talked pikes 
and armed processions and all manner of horrors. 1886 
5S. Wacroce “ist. Eng, IL. xiii. 22r (In 1833) a meeting 
was summoned in Coldbath Fields to pave the way for the 
formation of a National Convention. : 

+6. fg. Of things: Assemblage, gathcring, 
union. Obs. 

1592 R.D. tr. //ypuerotomackia 63 Euerie partition and 
elegant conuention of exquisite Nincsments 1613 W. 
Browne &rit. Past. 1. i, Within, all vertues have con- 
vention. 1651 Howrut Venice 32 Venice is no other than 
a Convention of little Ilands peeping up above Ihe Waters. 
1685 Bovte Lng. Notion Nat. 65 They, . believ'd all things 
to have been made by the Atoms, considered as their Con- 
ventions and Concretions into the Sun, Stars, Earth, and 
other Bodies. 1698 Crowne Caligula i, 19 "Tis a conven- 
tion in his sacred frame Of divine atoms, 

II. Agrccment, conventional usage. 

7. An agrecment or covenant between parties. 

1440 Gesta Rom. x\. r61 (Harl. MS.) For the trespas 
that I haue made ayenst youre conuencion. 1526 Pédgr. 
Perf WW. de W. 1531) 166b, Theyr eares also hath made a 
conuencyon or conande with reason, 1667 Prevs Diary 
6 Mar., My wife is come to convention with me, that, what- 
ever I do give to anybody else, I shall give her as much. 
1765 Brackstone Comm. 1. 47 ‘Though society had not it’s 
formal beginning from any convention of individuals. 1876 
Dicsy Xeal Prof. 1. ii. § 3. 50 There were frequently, cs- 
pecially upon ecclesiastical lands, farmers bolding land under 
conventions or covenants, 

b. An agrecment eatin eat relations. 

1513-4 Act 5 Hen. V'///, c. 1. Preamb., Notaries..to..re- 
corde the Knowlege of all contractes hargeyns convencions 
facies and agrementes..made within the seid Citie. 1612-15 
Br. Hane Contempl. O. 7. vit.v, Fraudulent conventions 
oblige not. 183z Austin Jurvspr. (1879) I}. roi6 In the 
language of the English Law ‘convention’ or ‘covenant’ 
is restricted to..contracts of a subordinate species: namely 
to a species of that species of contracts which are evidenced 
by writing under seal. 187§ Poste Gafus in. Comm. (ed. 2) 
360 A Contract is a convention or agreement .. enforceable 
by appeal 10 a court of judicature. 


ce. = CONVENTIONARY tenure. 

1838 Lp. Textrerpen in Concanen Wef. 322 (Rowe v. Bren- 
tow) Yhe conventionary tenant is said to take his tenement 
in free convention for seven years from Michaelnias. 1828 
BarnewaLt & Cressw. Rep. VILL 746 (Rowe v. Brenton) 
To hold their tenements by the foresaid servile services in 
native convention, at the will of the lord, during the term 
aforesaid. 

8. sfec. a. In Diplomacy: An agreement be- 
tween sovercigns or states: formerly = Treaty ; 
now applied to an agrecment of less formality or 
importanec than a treaty. 

Such are international arrangements about postage, tele- 
graphs, or literary rights; nmionetary conventions for an 
international coinage ; the Geneva Conventions of 1864 and 
1865, providing: for she neutralization of ambulances and 
hospitals, and for tbe protection of civilians rendering help 
tothe sick and wounded, etc. 

a [c 1425 Wrstoun Cros. vi. xvil. 71 Or gyveany Conuen- 
tyoun Wes trettyd of successyoune .. Betwene hym and 

dmund Irnesyde. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 159 In the 3ere 
of Henry 46 was convencion mad betwix the Kyng of 
Frauns and him.] 1603 Kxoutes /fist, Turks (1638) 195 
In which wing were also placed ihe Christian soldiers sent 
ee Lazarus out of Servia, according to the late conuention 
of peace. 3875 Juvons Afovey (1878) 166 Postal con- 
ventions. 1888 det 51 4 52 Vret., hes Act to carry into 
effect an International Convention respecting thealtinot 
traffic in lhe North Sea. 1888 T. E. Wea in £ncycl. 
Brit. s.v. Treaties, In the language of modern diplomacy 
the term ‘treaty ‘is restricted to the more important inter- 
national agreements. .while agreements dealing with subor- 
dinate questions are described by the more general term 
“convention *. 

b. Af/. An agrecment made between the com- 
manders of opposing armies for the cvacuation of 
some post or country, the suspension of hostilities, 
or the exchange of prisoners. 

b. 1780 T. Jerrrrson in Sparks Corr, Amer, Rev. (1853) 
IIL. rss, I believe the Convention of Saratoga entitles lhem 
to keep the horses they then had, 1812 Byron Notes 
to Ch, Har.1. xxiv, The Convention of Cintra was signed 
in the palace of the Marchese Marialva, 1814 WELLINGTON 
27 May in Gurw. Désf. XIL 29 The conventions for_sus- 
pending hostilities agreed upon by me with Marshals Soult 
and Suchet. 


9. Gencral agreement or consent, deliberate or 
implicit, as constituting the origin and founda- 
tion of any custom, institution, opinion, etc., or 
as embodied in any accepted usage, standard of 
behaviour, method of artistic treatment, or the 
like. 

1778 Rosertson J/ist, Amer, U1. vn. 289 They had in- 
vented artificial marks, or signs of convention, for this pur- 

se. 3797 J. Lawrence in Monthly Mag. XLVI. 112 

Tora! truth is co-essential with universal nature, inde- 
pendent of all authority and convention. 184 Catuin 4. 
Amer, Ind, (1844) LL. \viii. 23g One family, by nature, or 
convention, 1872 F, Hara Exempl. False Philol. 58 Asall 
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are alike legitimate formations, it is for convention to 
decide which we are to prefer. 1874 Savce Compar. Philol. 
vi. 218 The Greeks contented themselves with discussing 
whelher language had originated by conveotion or by 
nature. 

b. In a bad sense: Accepted usage become 
artificial and formal, and felt to be repressive of 
the natnral in conduct or art; conventionalism. 

1847 Tennyson Princ, Prol. 128 There are thousands now 
Such women, but coovention beats themdown. cid EmeEason 
Soc. & Solit., Dom. Life Wks. (Bohn) II. 55 He who shall 
bravely. .subdue his Gorgon of Convention and Fashioo. 

10. ‘A rule or practice based upon general con- 
sent, or accepted and npheld by society at large; 
an arbitrary rule or practice recognised as valid 
in any particular art or study ; a conventionalism. 

1790 Han. More Relig, Fash. World (1791) 104 Every 
convention of artificial manners was invented not to cure, 
bul 10 conceal, deformity. a1832 Bentnuam Deout, Wks. 
3843 11. 146 He who goes one siep beyond the line which 
the world’s poor conventions have drawn around moral and 
political questions. 184: J. R. Younc Afath. Dissert. 
Introd, 10 ‘The ordinary convention..as to lhe disposal of 
the plus sign. a Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh 7 My 
father, who through love had suddenly Thrown off the old 
conventions. 1879 M. Arnoto Afixed Fss. 284 The Ger- 
inans .. were bent .. on throwing off literary conventions, 
imitations of all sorts,and on being original. 188: MAxweLL 
Electr, & Magn. 1. 68 When the charge is positive, thal is, 
according to the usual convenlion, vitreous. 


ll. attrib, and Comb., as convention parliament 
(see § a) ; convention-coin, -dollar, coins struck 
according to monetary conventions between dif- 
ferent German states. 


Conventional (kgnvenfanil), a. (and sd.) [ad. 
L. conventional-ts pertaining to a convention or 
agreement, f. convention- Convention. Cf. F. 
conventionnel (16th. in Littré).] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a con- 
vention or assembly. 

3812 Ann. Keg. 1810 Pref. 3 The national, conventional, 
and legislative assemblies of France. 1850 H1. S, Foote in 
H, von Holst 7. C. Calhous (1884) 324 Intimating .. that 


his Conventional movement of ours was stimulated by South 
Carolina. 


2. Kelating to, or of the nature of, a convention, 
compact, or agreement; settled by a convention 
or compact between parties. In Law: Founded 


on actual contract opposcd to /ega/ or ee 

1583 Stocxer Civ. Warres Lowe C. 11. 5a, Rightes, Cus- 
tomes, Priuiledges .. aswell Legale, Conuentiooale, Custo- 
mary, as Locale. 1592 West ist Pt. Symbol. § 19 C, A 
pledge voluntarie or conuentionall, is a pledge diliuered by 
the couenant of both parties. «r Hare Anal. Law 
(1739) 49 Conventional Services ; as, Homage, Knights Ser- 
vice, Grand or petit Serjeanty. 1847 Anoison Lavy of Con- 
tracts 1. iii. § 1 (1883) 593 A conventional hypothecation is 
that which is founded purely upon contracl. 1848 WHARTON 
Law Lex., Conventional Fstates, those freeholds not of 
inheritance or estates for life, which are created by the ex- 
press acts of the parties, in contradistinction 10 those which 
are legal and arise froin the operation and construction of 
law, 186: W. Bete Dict. Law Scot., Conventional Obli- 
gations, are obligations resulting from the special a 
meni of parties..in contradistinction to natural or legal 
obligations. 

b. = Coxventionary, 

1804 Marsuact Landed ote aed of England 3 Con- 
venlional Rents are acknowledgments reserved, by a pro- 

rielor of lands which he has thus temporarily Be ie 

may have the right of convening the lenants, annually or 

otherwise, to his court or audit ; to acknowledge him as .. 
the reversionary proprietor, etc. 4 

c. Of the nature of an international convention. 

1883 Pres. Artucr in Pall Afall G. 4 Dec. 8/1 In the 
absence of conventional engagements, owing to tbe termina- 
tion of the treaty of 1848. 1885 Afanch, Exam, 21 Mar. 5/r 
Delegates of the Powers to meet in Paris to draw up 0 con- 
ventional .\ct.. guaranteeing the freedom of the Suez 
Canal. 

8. Relating to convention or general agreement ; 
established by social convention; having its origin 
or sanction merely in an artificial convention of 
any kind; arbitrarily or artificially determined, 

1761 Gipnon Afise, Whs. (1814) 111. 211 In matters merely 
conventional, examples are more powerful than principles. 
1783 Braia Lect. vi. (Seager), The connexion between words 
and ideas may in general be considered as arbitrary and 
conventional. 18:8 Cruise Digest, (ed. 2) V. 322 Proceed. 
ings of this kind were carried on by n species of conventional 
fraud, between the religious house and tbe tenant of the 
land. 187x Maaxay Eéew. Law § r20 There is known to 
some systems of law a sort of conventional death, or, asit is 
sometimes called, a civil death, 

4. Characterized by convention; in accordance 
with accepted artificial standards of conduct or 


taste; not natural, original, or spontaneous. 

3831 Cartvte Sarl. Nes. 1. vi, A lone of levity, ar 
proaching to conventional satire. 1844 Stantey Arnodd J. 
H. 52 Hresling through the conventional phraseol with 
which English preaching had been so long encumbered. 
1875 Jowett /lato (ed. 2) III. 384 What they saw was a 
conventional imitation of philosophy. 

b. Art. Consisting in, or resulting from, an arti- 
ficial treatment of natural objects; following 
accepted models or traditions instead of directly 
imitating natnre or working out original ideas. 

_ 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) 1. App. 387 Representation 
is said 10 be conventional either when a confessedly inade- 
quate imitation is accepted in default of a better, or when 


CONVENTIONALLY. 


imitation is not attempted at all, aod ii is agreed that other 
modes of representation, those by figures or by symbols, 
shall be its substitute and equivalent. 1858 HawtHorne 
Fr. & [t. Frnls. 11. 34 Some conventional costume, never 
actual but always graceful and noble. 1879 Sir G. Scotr 
Leet. Archit, 1. 25 In their works you find the finest speci- 
mens of conventional or imagioary foliage. 1888 The Lady 
25 Oct. ple Some palm-irees and star-fish kind of flowers, 
which, I was told, were conventional lilies—classical, too, 
I suppose—for they were not like anything growing now, 

B. as sé. 

1. The c.: That which is conventional. 

1800 W. Tayioa in Monthly Afag. X. 8 Happy the youtb, 
who..lets go only tbe conventional and the accidental [in 
religion], but binds closer about him the valuable and the 
essential! 1837 Emerson Nat., Amer. Sch. Wks. (Bohn) 
Il. 177 Neither can any artist eotirely exclude the con- 
ventional, the local, the perishable from his book. 

= CONVENTIONALIST I. 

1876 Mortey Kobespierre Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. (1877) r28 
The Convenlionals .. were uoconscious appareotly tbat the 
great crisis of the drama was still to come. 

Conventionalism (kfnvenfanaliz'm).  [f. 
prec. + -1sM.] 

1, Adherence to or regard for what is conven- 
tional (in conduct, thought, or art); tendency to 
obey conventional nsages or regnlations, 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. A mer. (1839) ILI. 178 The io- 
cubus of conventionalism, 188% Srevey Nat. Relig. 129 
The opposite of conventionalism is freshness of feeling, 
enthusiasm. : , 

2. (with a and 7#/.) Anything characterized by 
adherence to mere convention; a conventional 
principle, idea, usage, or practice. 

1846 in Woacester. 1849 Slackw. Mag. LXIV. 560 
His style .. is.. defaced by conventionalisms the Academy 
would hardly sanction. 1853 A.J. Morris Business i. 12 
A man..had better defraud his crediiors, than .. violate a 
single conventionalism of respectable society. 

Conventionalist (k/nvenfanilist). 
prec. +-18T.] 

1. A member or supporter of the French Con- 
vention of 1792. 

1801 Ann, Reg. r8o0. 39 The five hundred, animated by 
tbe old conventionalists. 1857 O, Brownson Convert Wks. 
V. 94 The daughter of Jouberl the Conventionalist. 

2. One who follows conventional ce 

1846 in Worcester. 1858 Sat. Kev. V. 562/1 Convention. 
alists. . finding the school of painting too free from coovention 
for their taste. | . ~~ 

Conventionality (kfnvenfoneliti). [f as 
prec. + -1TY,] 

1. The quality or state of being conventional ; 
conventional character or style ; obedience to mere 
convention (in condnet or art). 

1842G.5.Faser Prozvinc. Lett, (1844)11. 341 Its plain sense 
in the familiar conventionality of language. 1846 Por A. C. 
Mowatt Wks. 1864 111, 43 The hack conventionality of the 
stage. 1895 Farrar Seckers un, i. 269 The conventionality 
of inodern life. i és 

2. A conventional thing or practice. 

1834 Lams Let. to Coleridge (L.), It is strong and sturdy 
writing ; and breaks up a whole legion of conventionalities. 
1881 Ww. Cotuns 8, Kobe 1.9 He hated those irivial con- 
ventionalilies of society in which other people delight. 

b. The conventionalities: all that is conven- 
tionally regarded by socicty as fit and proper. (Cf. 
the proprielies.) 

1854 H. Mittea Sch. § Sch. xviii. (1860) 199/1 A man 
who sacrificed scarce anything to the conventionalities. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 3 Sept. 3/2 Dwellers in great capitals are 
nbject slaves of the conventionalities, 

Conventionalization (kfnve:nfoniloize-fon). 
[f. next+-ation.] ‘The action of conventional- 
lzing. 

1880 Academy 12 June 446 Bold conventionalisation of 
trees and flowers, 1890 4 thenzum 6 Sept. 328/1 The happy 
medium between conventionalization to excess and raw 
naturalism. . 7 

Conventionalize (kfnve'nfanilsiz), v. Also 
cise. [f. CONVENTIONAL + -IZE, 

trans. To make conventional; to bring tinder 
conventional rules; in 4r¢, to treat conventionally, 
represent in a conyentional manner. 

1854 Rusxin Lect, Archit. r54 Vou will often hear.. that 
architectural ornament ought to be conventionalized. 1865 
Tyioa Early ist. Man. ui. 43 Natural gestures were very 
commonly conventionalized and abridged to save time. 

Hence Converntionalized ///. a., Conven- 
tionalizing 24/. sh. and ffi. a. 

1862 Macm. Mag, Apr. 528 We miss a little of the need- 
ful conventionalizing suitable toorchitecture. 1879 Academy 
39 Decoration with slightly conventionalized irises and lilies, 

Conventionally (kgnvenfonali), adv. [Ff 
CONVENTIONAL + LY. J 

1, Ina conventional manner; according to con- 
ventional rule or usage. 

4793-1833 D'Israeti Cur. Lit, (1859) 11, 121 A series of 
pantomimists, who taught action conventionally to repre- 
sent words, x84x J. R. Younc Math. Dissert. i. 8 The 
purpose for which they are conventionally introduced into 
algebraic notation, 1883 arfer's Mag, Jan. 246/2 She.. 
would not talk of him now, save conventionally. 

2. nonce-wse. In a way that belongs to a 
political convention or assembly. 

3839 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 127 He lived... with the revolu- 
tion, revolutionally; with the convention, conventionally; 
with the directory, directorially. 


[f as 


CONVENTIONARY., 


Conventionary (kfnvenfoniri), a. and sd, 
[ad. med. L. conveutiouarius: see CONVENTION + 
-aRY.] Applied to tenants and tenure on terms 
originally fixed by convention as distinguished 


from custom, or presumed to have been so. 

But the terms had themselves in fact become customary 
when the word is met with in Eng., as applied to a peculiar 
form of tenure existing in Cornwall and parts of Devon- 
shire ; see quots. 

1602 Carew Cornival/ 1, 38/2 The ordinary couenants of 
most conventionary tenants are to pay due Capons, etc. 
1607 NorveN Surv, Dial, 48 They are helde only a kinde 
of conventionary Tenants, whome the custome of the 
Mannor doth onely call to do their services at the Court. 
1807 Complete Fariner (ed. 5) 1. s.v., Conventionary rents, 
a term applied to the reserved rents of life lcases. 1828 
Barnewate & Cressw. Ref, VIII. 738 (Rowe v. Brenton\ 
‘That the plaintiff's land is a conventionary tenement of the 
manor of Tewington, and tbat .. sucb tcneinents werc held 
to the tenants, their heirs, and assigns from 7 years to 7 
years renewable for ever. 1883 Pottock Lana Laws App. 
204 The peculiar conventionary holdings of the Cornish 
mining country, where the tenant has an inberitable inte. 
rest, but must be re-admitted every seven years, 1884 Daily 
News 19 Mar. 2/6 Two heriots and the conventionary rent 
were demanded, equal to the ground rent being paid to the 
landlord five times over for that year. 

B. sé. a. A conventionary tenant. b. A con- 


yentionary tenure. 

1828 Barnewatt & Cressw. (as above) VIII. 762 A class 
of tenants called free conventionary tenants, distinguished 
from free tenants, and from native conventionaries, -— 
thid. 745 One messuage..to bold in conventionary from the 
feast of St. Michael in the 7 Ed. [., to the cnd of 7 years 
next following not cofiplecad. 

Conve‘ntioner. [f as prec. + -ER.] A 
member of a convention. 

1691 Reply to Vind. of Disc. conc. Unreas, of New Separ, 
tx A proud pragmaticall Conventioner. 1706 Puituies, 
Conventioner, a Member of a Convention, 1722 in Baltey. 

Conventionist (kfnve'nfonist). ea ‘IsT.] 

1, A member of a convention or assembly. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 550 Such politicians as the 
Dublin Conventionists. 1866 Pall Mall G. No. 506, 916/1 
The Philadelphia Convention..The Conventionists. 

+2, One who cnters into a convention or contract. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Four. (1778) 17 The buyer cannot go 
forth with the seller thereof into the street to terminate the 
difference betwixt them, but he instantly .. views his con- 
ventionist with the same sort of eye, as if he was going.. 
to fight a duel. 

+Conve’ntment. Ods. rave". [f. ConvENT 
v,+-MENT.} <A convention or agreement. 

a147 Hen. VIL in Wyati’s Wks. (1816) IT. 405 They 
shall not be Pees or hurtful to our ancient amities and 
conventments already concluded. 

Conventual (kgnventizal), a and sé. [ad, 
med.L. couventual-ts, £, cowvent-us CONVENT; in 
F. conventuel 13th ¢.] 

1. Of or belonging to a religious convent. 

¢1425 Wvntoun Cron. viii. xiv. 10 In Saynct Andrewys 
Cathedrale Kyrk the Conwentuale Chanownys togyddyr 
gaddryd all, ¢1475 Partenay 3412 The Abbot And monkes 
conuentuall .. scorched and brend were to Askes small, 
1570-6 LamBarve Peramd, Kent (1826) 297 The Priorie at 
Leedes was a conventuall house of regular Chanons. 1659 
B. Harrts Parival’s Irou Age 57 Some Religious or Con- 
ventuall men dwelling in the town, 1820 Scotr Afonast, 
vi, He turned with conventual reverence to the Lord Abbot. 
1855 Prescorr PAilip LI, 1.11 xii, 277 Neither monk nor 
nun ventured to go abroad in the conventual garb. 

b. Couveutual church, prior, ee: sec quots. 

1833-4 Act 25 Hex. VIII, c.21 § 25 Conuentuall churches, 
parochiall churcbes, chappels. 1563-87 Foxe A. § As. 
(1596) 3/2 Abbasies, priories conventuall, and other benefices 
elective. 1603 in Stow Surv. (1842) 181/2 There were in 
this city..thirteen great conventual churches, besides the 
lesser sort called parish churches, to the number of one 
hundred and twenty-six. 1726 Aviurree Parerg. 6 Con- 
yentual Priors that have the chief ruling Power over a 
Monastery, and wherein no Abbot or other Person is of 
greater Ponty than they themselves are, /did, 167 ACon- 
ventual Church is that which is appropriated to some 
Religious House, 1852 Miss Yonck Cameos (1877) IV. 
xiv. 152 To be daily said in all churches instead of in only 
the conventual ones, 4 

e. Belonging to the Franciscan order of the 
Conventuals : see B. 2, 

1706 in Dupin’s Eccl. Hist, 16th C. 11. 1v. xis 449 The 
Franciscans were divided into Conventual Friars, and Friars 
of the Strict Observance. 1873 Dixon T:vo Queens IV. xx, 
i. ian Franciscan orders. observant or conventual, 

. trausf, Characteristic of a convent. 

1870 LoweLL Among my Bhs, Ser. 1. (1873) 153 [He] 
compels his clipped fancy to the conventual discipline of 
prose, 1882 STEvENson New Arab, Nis. (1884) 144 The 
garden was conventual, the bouse had the air of a prison. 

+2. Pertaining to an assembly. Ods. rare—'. 

1569 J. Sanrorn tr. Agrifpa’s Van. Artes 107 Or els Con- 
ventual, or belonging to companie, 

+3. (See qnot.) Obs. (Cf. ConVENTIONARY.) 

1610 W. Forkincuam A rt of Survey iv. i, 80 These Re- 
uenewes may be said to be Conuentuall and Incident. 
Conuentuall Reuenewes comprize nl Rents both in Esse 
and in Posse, 


B. sé, 


1. A member or inmate of a convent. 

1611 Srerp Hist. Gt, Brit, 1x. viii. § 53 In_ this time of 
Interdict, both Conuentuals and Seculars might in their 
Churches celebrate diuine seruice. 1762 tr. Busching’s 
oe Geog. VI. 343 It {a Lutheran convent] consists of an 
abbot, a prior, and four conventuals, 1849 Sidonia II, 132 
Sidonia von Bork, Conventual (and not Prioress) of the 


| 


939 


noble convent of Marienfliess. 1889 Jessopp Coming of 
friars iii, x 2 That large class of conventuals which com- 
prehended the mendicant order. 

2. A member of that branch of the order of 
Franciscan friars who live in large convents and 
follow a mitigated rule; the other branch being 


the Observants. 

1533 More Afol, xv. Wks. 875/2 And some question hath 
arisen in the order of saint Francise, betwene the obser- 
uauntes and y* conuentualles. 1611 Srerep //ist. Gt. Brit, 
Ix. xx. (1632) ps Sixe religious Houses for Franciscan 
Friers, three of them for Obseruants, and the other three 
for Conuentuals. 1868 J. H. Buont Nef CA. Fug. I. 9 An 
Observant Friar, that is a strict Franciscan, who observed 
his rule, as distinguished from the Conventuals, who lived in 
great luxury and inanaged to secure great estates. 


+Conventualist. O¢s. [f. prec. + -187.] 
=COoNVENTUAL D1. 


1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. TT. 749 The convent of | 


New St. Johamu, the conventualists of which are elected by 
the abbey of St. Gall, /éfd¢, VI. 234 An abbess and twelve 
conventualists. 

Conventually (kfnventivali), adv. [f as 
prec. +-LY 2.] In a conventual manner, 

1814 Bertneton Lit, Llist. lid, Ages ui. (1846) 133 This 
place..as yet was not conventually regulated. 1880 Daily 
Tet, 8 Oct., A conventually-trained ‘ Prench demoiselle ’. 

+Conventualship. Os. rarve—'.  [f. as 
pree.+-sHip.] Conyentual function or status. 

1687 N. Jounston Assur, Abbey Lands 59 We for ever.. 
abolish the said Order, with all 1's Dignities, Offices, and 
Ministries, and all it’s Conventualship, Title, Essence and 
Denomination, 

Converge (kpnvsidz), v. fad. late L. con- 
verg-‘re (Isidore) to incline together (zz¢r.), f. L. 
con- together + vergére to bend, turn, incline.J 

1. iui, ‘To tend to one point from different 
places’ (J.}; to tend to meet in a point; to ap- 
proach nearer together, as lines do, which meet if 
produced far cnough. The opposite of deerge. 

1691 1. H{ave] Ace. Neve duet, 124 The sides of the Ship 
converge into an Angle. 175: CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., Rays 
coining converging out of a rarer into a denser medium, 
converge less..than if they had continued their motion 
through the first medium, 1796 Morst 4 wer. Geog. 1. 609 
To the south-west .. the mountains converge into a single 
ridge. 1860 Frouper A/ist. Eng. V1. 144 Forces from these 
four points were to converge on London. 1878 Huxtey 
Physiogr. 145 In the catchment-basin all the hranches con. 
verge to the main stream; in the delta they all diverge 
from the trunk channel. . 

b. fg. To tend to meet in a common result or 


point of operation. 

1837-9 Hatcam J/ist. Lit. (1847) 377 Every circumstance 
converges to the sane effect on the mind. 1858 GLansToNE 
Homer U1. 341 We find much and varied evidence con- 
verging to support the hypothesis. E 

e, Math. To approximate in the snm of its 
terms toward a definite limit : see CONVERGING 2. 

19796 Hutton Math. Dict. 11. 436 The first series is called 
a converging one, because that by collecting its terms suc- 
cessively, taking in always one term more, the successive 
terms approximate or converge to the value or sum of the 
whole infinite series. 1887 Hatt & Kyicur //igher «tl. 
&¢bra §226 note, This series converges very rapidly. 

2. ¢rans. To cause (lines or rays) to approach 


each other ; to cause to come together. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nad. (1852) Il. $37 The object-glass 
..and the eye-glass..one to converge the rays collected by 
the other. ¢1790 Imison Sch, Art I. 243 By converging the 
sun-beams into a narrow compass. 1849 Dr Quincey Wks. 
IV. A central rendezvous for converging them. 1863 
Possibilities of Creation 102 Power of converging the optic 
axes, 

Convergement (kfnvsdgmént). [f. prec. 
vb. +-MENT.] The action or fact of converging ; 
drawing together. 

1839 De Quincey Casuistry Rom. Meals Wks, UI. 265 In 
this convergement of the several frontiers, and the confusion 
that ensued. 1841 — //omer Wks. VI. 393 From the close 
convergement of the separate parts. 

Convergence (kfnv3-3dzéns). 
GENT: see -ENCE.] 

1. The action or fact of converging; movement 
directed toward or terminating in the same point 
(called the pot? of convergence). 

1733 Dernam PAys.-Theol. iv. ii. (Seager), The conver- 
gences and divergences of the rays, 1794 J. Hurron 
Philos. Light, etc. 73 We have here two focal centers .. 
viz. the center of eradiation or emission, and tbat of con- 
vergence or reception. 1848 Macautay J//ist, Eng. I. 364 
In the metropolis of commerce the point of convergence 
was the Exchange, 1870 R. M. Fercuson Electr. 29 The 
convergence in both cases is to a point. 

b. edlipt, for degree or potit of convergence, 

183s H. Seencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1. ut. viii. 357 An 
adjustment of their axes to the requisite convergence. 
1885 Manch, Exam, 26 Oct. 5/2 Krakatao is situated at tbe 
convergence of three great earth fractures. 


2, fig. and ¢ransf, Coming or drawing together ; 


concurrence of operations, effects, etc. 

1843 Gravstone Giean, V. ili. 3 From the convergence of 
such various and unsuspected testimony. 1867 Lewes //is?, 
Philos, 11, 640 Convergence of effort, not conflict, 1881 
Westcorr & Hort Grk. NV. 7. Introd. $90 A convergence 
of phenomena points to some lost reading. 

3. Afath. Of convergent series or fractions. 

1858 Toonunter Algebra xl. heading, Convergence and 
Divergence of Series, /éid. xl. § 558 Some writers prefer 
another definition of convergence; namely, they constder a 


{f. Conver- 


| 


| 


CONVERGING. 


series convergent only when the sum of an indefinitely large 
number of terms can be made to differ from one ited cate 
by less than any assigned quantity. 

4. Convergett quality, CONVERGENCY, rare. 

1833 N. Arnotr PAysics (ed. 5) II. 1. 208 A lens weaker 
still might only destroy the divergence of the rays, without 
being able to give them any convergence. 

Convergency (kpnvs-1dzénsi). 
-ENCY.] 

1. The state or quality of being convergent. 

1709 Brernetey Th. Vision § 35 The convergency or di- 
vergency of the rays, 1831 Bruwster Ofpiies iv. § 41 Rays 
of different degrees of divergency and convergency. 1846 
Jovcu Sct, Diad. xvii. 312 Yo collect the light, or to bring 
It to a proper degree of convergeucy. 

b. transf. and fig. of things immaterial. 

80x Foster in Life §& Corr. (1846) I. 140 A kind of con- 
vergency in my feelings, 

2. Vath.; cf. CONVERGENCE 3. 

1791 FR. Warixa in 2/7. Yrans, LX XXL, 151 Many more 
propositions concerning infinite sevies and their couverg- 
ency are given inthe Medit. Analyt. 1887 Hat & Kxicut 
Higher Algebra xxi, heading, Convergency and Divergency 
of Series, /ézd. § 279, 230 Rules by which we can test 
the convergency or divergency of a given series without 
effecting its sunmation. 

3. = CONVERGENCE I, 2. 

1794 G. Avams Nat, & Lap. Dhiies. V1. xv. 162 The point 
ofconvergency. 1836 Lanxpor /'er. 4 isp, coxxv, Humours, 
the idioms of life ..are generalised in the concourse and 
convergency of innumerable races. 

Convergent (kpnvs-adzént), a. [ad. L. con- 
vergent-cm, pr. pple. of convergere to CONVERGE : 
so in mod.F. 

lL. Inclining toward cach other, or toward a 
common point of ineeting ; tending to meet ina 
point or focus ; = CONVERGING ff/. a t. 

1727-51 Cilampers Cycl,, Cancer ging, or Convergent lines 
in geometry are those which conlinually approximate, or 
whose distance becomes continually less and less. 1794 
Martyn Xoussean’s Bet, xvi. 198 The filaments and anthers 
are convergent or bend towards each other. 1835 Browy- 
inc Paracelsus ¥.145 Some point where all those scattered 
rays should meet Convergent! in the faculties of man. 1869 
Vyxpare Notes on Light $ 79 Light moves in straight lines, 
which receive the name of rays. Such rays may be either 
divergent, parallel, or convergent. 

b. of things immaterial, operations, etc. 

Convergent breeding: ‘similarity in external characters 
concealing fundamental differences of structure in different 
animals’ (Syd. Sor. Lex, 1882), 

ec. Composed of or formed by converging lines. 

(Convergent squind y strabismus in which the axes of the 
eyes converge.) 

1831 Brrwster Ofvics iv. § 39.34 The convergent point of 
converging rays, 1862 Sa@?. Aev. 8 Feb. 140 If General 
MClellau. .meditates a convergent attack on all parts of 
the South. 1870 ‘T. Hotmes Svrg. (ed. 2) LT. 248 Strabis- 
mus may be cither convergent or divergent. 

2. Math. = CONVERGING 2, as in convergent 
sertes. Convergent fractious: sce B. 

1816 R. Jameson Chav. Alin. (1817) 208 A crystal is said 
to be convergent, when .. the series converges rapidly as 
15,9, 3- 1858 ToputxtFr Adgebra xl. $554 An infinite 
series is said to be convergent wben the sum of the first 
terms cannot numerically excecd some finite quantity, 
however great # may he. 1867 Wotstenno.me Wath. 
Problems 53 heading, Convergent Fractions. 1885 Watson 
& Bureury Math. Th, Electr, 1. 32 Hence tbe series 
Pit Pot... isa convergent series, 

3. Convergent-nerved (Bot.), (of leaves) having 
convergent nerves, ribs, or veins. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

B. sb. = convergent or converging fractiou, 

1858 Topuunter A Ze. aliv. (1873) 369 The fractions formed 
by taking one, two, three. .of the quotients of the continued 


[f. as prec. + 


. I r 
fraction a+ Rea ke. 
convergents. .The convergents taken in order are alternately 
Tess and greater than the continued fraction. /é/d¢. 371 
Every convergent is nearer to the continued fraction than 
any of the preceding convergents. Afod. The first four 
convergents of  (3.14159..) are 2, 23, $33, ret 

Converge'nti-nervo'se, 2. ot. [f. comb. 
form of L. couvergeiut-em.] ‘When simple veins 
diverge from the midrib of a leaf, and converge 
towards the margin’ (7reas. Bot. 1866), 

Convergescence (kenvozdze'stns).  [f. L. 
type *convergesc-cre to begin to converge, inceptive 
of convergire ; see -ENCE.] Tendency to converge. 

1796 T. Green Diary Lover of Lit, (1810) 6 Dec., A won- 
derful convergescence of moral probabilities, 

Conve'rgine:rved, a. Sot. [irreg. f. conuver- 
genti-: see above.] Convergent-nerved ; ‘ when 
the ribs of a leaf describe a curve and meet at the 
point, as in Plantago lauceolata’ (Treas. Bot.1866). 

Converging (kfnvd-1dziy), 7p a [f. Cox- 
VERGE v. + -ING*.] That converges. 

. 1. Inclining towards each other or towards a 
common point of meeting ; tending to meet in a 
point. In Offics, applied to rays of light which 
meet or tend to mect in a focns; in JoZ., etc., to 
pairs of organs that bend towards each other. 

Converging fibres (Phys.): ‘fibres which connect differ- 
ent centres of the brain with each other, as tbe cortical 
substance with the centres at the base of the brain’ (Syq. 

Soc. Let. 1882). 

19776 Witnertne Brit. Plants (1796) 11, 219 Calyx tubular 


are called converging fractions or 


CONVERGINGLY. 


.. with 5 converging scales at the mouth. 1794 J. Hurron 
Philos. Light, ete.75 More of the converging light will be 
absorbed. 1812 J. Woon Oftics ii. 15 Converging rays.. 
approach to each other in their progress, and, if not inter- 
cepted, at length meet. 1855 Macauray Hist. Eng. 1V.14 
Approaching the fated city by many converging routes. 
1884 Bower & Scotr De Sary’s Phaner. 244 They curve 
in a converging manner at the next node. 

b. fig. of things immatcrial that tend to concur 


or meet. 

1841 Mvers Cath. TA. ut. xlviii. 185 Where all the con- 
verging lines of Scripture meet. 21871 Grote Ath, Fragm, 
iv. (1876) 73 The ethical sanctions have a converging tend- 
ency towards the happiness of society as their end. 

e. Consisting or formed of converging clements 


or parts. 

1863 Kincrake Crimea (1877) HI. i. 86 Under a converg- 
ing fire of artillery. 

2. Math. Applicd to an infinite series of terms 
or numbers, the sum of which, beginning with the 
first, continually approximates towards a definite 
limit as more and more terms are taken. 

A simple converging series is exemplified by the series 
r+4+s+449, etc, the limit of which is 2. Converging 
Sractions >=COonvercent B, 

1727-51 Campers Cyc. s. v., Converging series, in mathe- 
matics. 1807 Hutton Course Math. 1. 300 So arranged... 
that the series produced may be a converging one, rather 
than diverging: and this is effected by placing the greater 
terms foremost in the given fluxion. 18853 Watson & Bur- 
bury Math. Th. Electr. 35 Expanded in a converging series 
of ascending powers of 4. 

3. Causing convergence. 

1833 N. Arnott ’Aysics ied. 5) IE. 202 The gathering or 
converging power of any glass. 1860 Tysxnaut Glac. 1. 
xxiv. 354, | placed a large converging lens in the sunbeams. 

Conve'rgingly, a/v. [f. prec. + -t¥2.] In 
a converging way ; with convergence. 

1832 Nat. PAilos., Thermom, & Pyrom. ii. 27 (Useful 
Knowl. Soc.) ‘Two brass rods. .fixed on a brass plate con- 
vergingly. 18g0 Cornk. Mag, Aug. 139 He had always 
read with a purpose; carefully, Thowchafully, in certain 
fixed lines, convergingly. 

+ Convers, ?sé. In the following passage ‘in 
contiers’ is perh. a scribal error for ‘in conuex’, 
the Ital. original having ¢ coness? ‘the convexes’ ; 
if Chaucer wrote ‘in conucrs’, he must have rcad 
the It. as f conuers?. 

61374 Cuaucer Troylus vy. 1810 His gost..is went Vp 


to [pe} holughnesse of be seuenbe spere, In conuers letynge | 


eueryche element. (Boccaccto 7es. x1 i, Lianima. . vo- 
lando Ver la concauita del cielo ottava Degli elementi i con- 
uessi lasciando. } 

Convers, var. of Converse a.! and 56.2 Obs. 


Conversable | kfnv5-sib'l), a. (erron. -ible.) | 


(a. F. conversable (16th c. in Littré), ad. med.L. 
conversibilis to be conversed wit, f. comversdri to 
Converse, In 17th c. stressed conversable.] 

1; That may be conversed with. +a. That may 
be frequented, associated with, ctc.: see CONVERSE 
v, 1-3. tb. Open to intercourse, sociable (oés.). 
ce. With whoin one can converse easily and agree- 
ably ; easy and pleasant in conversation. d. Able 
or disposed to converse, fond of talking. 

1598 Fiorio, Praticabite, conuersahle, that oe be fre- 
quented or practised. 1645 Eve.vn Diary 21 May, The 
ladys here are very conversable, and the religious women 
not at all reserv'd. 1673 S.C. Art of Complaisance 134 The 
conversable Fop is such a one whocan indifferently discourse 
of what he has heard or seen, @1689 Mrs. Benn Nozels 
(1871) HI. 143 That conversable thing I] hate..That prides 
himself upon his prate. 1713 Guardian No. 137 An empty 
man ofa great family is a creature that is scarce conversible. 
1757 Westry Wks. (1872) EX. 324 The mild, courteons, 
conversable Heathens who border on Georgia and Carolina. 
1845 Bachel. Albany (1848) 228 Mrs. Lilly was so convers- 
able a woman, that she was in the habit of talking to herself. 
1867 Cartyte Renin. (1881) 11. 143 He was cheerful, mu- 
sical, politely conversible. “— 

2. Of, pertaining or proper to social intercourse, 
or converse, 

21631 Donne in Seéect. (x840) 37 Which are names of.. 
sociable relations, conuersable notions, 1672-3 MArvELe 
Reh. Transp. V1. 269 The three Homileticall conversable 
Virtues, Veritas, Comitas and Urhanitas. 17%0 STEELE 
Tatler No. 264 ? 5 A Sacrifice of more than the Four 
hundred thousandth Part of his Conversahle Life, 18: 
Jase Austen Eninia 1, xii. 84 The evening was quiet an 
conversable. 1838 Lytton Afice 138 Cleveland, haviag 
won 14 points, was in a very gay, conversable humour. 

Conversableness (k/nvs-ssib’Inés). [f. prec. 
+-NESS.) The qnality of being conversable. 

1675 Howr Living Temple Wks. G84) 9 b, The existence 
of God nond_ his conversableness with men. 1734 Mrs. 
Penparves in Mrs. Delany Corr. oe good-humour 
and conversableness of the people. Brit.Q. Rev. No. 
143. 90 Reason in its comprehensive form of conversible- 
ness with God and with His rational universe. 

Conversably (kfnva-1sibli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+-LY.) In a conversable manner; tT conversa- 
tionally. 5 

e164 Howext Leti. (1650) 1. 44 Nor is there any people, 
either in the island, or on the continent, that speaks it [the 
old Greek] conversably. 1730-6 in Baitey (folio). 1755 in 
Jounson; and in mod. Dicts. 

Conversance (kpnvaussiins). [f. ConvEeRsant: 
see -ANCE.] The practice, state, or quality of 
being conversant (in its various senses). 

1609 Heywoon Kase Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 194 Any thing 
according to my poore acquaintance and little conversance, 
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1836 New Monthly Mag. XLVI. 205 Bu convcmmase with 
the consummate refinement of life at Paris. 1885 Law 
Times UXXIX. 339/2 The mode .. would seem to require 
more than ordinary skill and conversance with the law. 

Conversancy (kgnvousinsi). [f. as prec. : 
see -ANCY,] The state or qnality of being con- 
versant. 

1798 W. Tavtor in Monthly Mag. V1. 553 This discipline 
does not..ap) to have excluded him from conversancy 
with his nation. 1836 Sir H. Tavior Statesman Pref. 12 
An extensive and diversified conversancy with business, 
x85: F. Hatt in Senares Mag. V1. 884 Our native literati 
.. have great injustice done them, on the score of their 
conversancy with languages. 1860 Mite Repr, Govt. (1865) 
39/2 A select commission, chosen for their conversancy 
with the subject. 

Conversant (kg‘nvoisint), a. (and sé.). Also 
4-5 (north.) -and, 4-6 -aunt. [ME., a. OF. con- 
versant, pr. pple. of converser:—L. conversant-em, 
pr. pple. of conversdri to CONVERSE. Originally 
conversant, whence later conversant; conversant, 
given by J. and varions orthoepists, is not recog- 
nized by the poets, nor by current tise.] 

A. adj. (usually predicative). 

+1. Dwelling habitually or freqnently, accns- 
tomed to live or abide, passing much of one’s 
timc, 7# a place. (With various preps. and advbs.) 

[x292 Britton 1. xxx. § g Et hors pris ausi ceux qi ne 
sount mie conversauntz et continuelment demorauntz en les 
hundrez.] 1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 4198 He [Anticrist] sal 
be lered..And nurist and mast conversaad In pe cite of 
Bethsayda. 1382 Wyctuir 1 Sam. xii. 2 My sones ben with 
30w ; also conversaunt before 30u. 1413 Lype. Pilger. Sowle 
iv. ii. (1483) 59 In his. .fayre braunches the birdes ben alwey 
couersaunt. 1514 Barciav Cyt. & Updondyshm. (Percy 
Soc.) 25 My selfe there wonned, and there was conversaunt. 
1555 Even Decades 31 ‘hey are whyte..sauynge suche as 
are much conuersant in the sonne. 16z0 BarrouGH .WVeth. 
Physick wt. vi. (1639) 80 It is good to have the sick conver- 
sant in ahot house. 1704 Appison /tady Ded., They who 
have been conversant abroad. 1766 PENNANT Zool. (1768) 
I. 170 On inarshy and muddy grounds, where they arc 
conversant. ¢ 1820 G. S, Faser 8 Dissert. (1845) 11.8 By 
reason of Christ's being visibly and personally conversant 
within its precincts. 

2. a. Living or associating wk in familiar 
intercourse ; having regular or frequent intercourse 
with (together) ; on terms of familiarity with. 

c¢1400 Maunpev. (1839) x. 113 Oure lady..was conuersant 
with hire sone xxxiij 3ecr and iij monethes. 1488 CAxTon 
Chast. Goddes Chyld, 20 All men that hem knew or be with 
hem conuersaunt or famylier, 1583 A.xec. jor Treason 
(1675) 43 They ied and were conversant in company of the 
principal Rebels. 1397 Moriev /nfrod, Mus, 120 They 
were much conuersant together. 161 Biste 1 Sam. xxv. 15 
Neither missed we any thing as long as wee were connersant 
with them. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 154 Px, 1 am afraid you 
have been very little conversant with Women. 1784 Cowrer 
Task ¥. 815 Much conversant with Heaven. 1832 Ht. 
Martineau Each & Adti. 3 She had been conversant with 
many ranks of society, i P 

+b. Iaving familiar intercourse zn (a family, 


etc.), among (people, etc.), about (a place). Obs. 

&. in 3—a 1400 Cov, Alyst. 379 Tho whiche..Han be con- 
versaunt here longe before Inoure Company, 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 72,1 haue my self ben conuersaunt in n religious 
hows Gh viyt freres. 1580 Baret Ad. C 1241 Conuersant 
in princes courtes. 1665 Bovie Occas. Ref, ww. iii. (1675) 
187 When I had occasion to be conversant in great Mens 
Families. 1788 V. Knox Winter Even. H1. vit. viii, 152, 
IT had been much more conversant in a college library than 
in a circulating one. 

b. among :—a1340 Hamrore Psal. xxv. 6 Coauersaunt 
among innocentis bodely & wi 1477 Eant Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 40 Hyt beboteth akyng to.. be conuersant 
amongis them [his people] without ouermoche famylyarite. 
1683 Davoen Life Ptutarch 35 Pliny the younger was .. 
conversant among them in Asia. a 31805 PaLev Serm. xx. 
(1825) VI. 198 The beings with whom we converse, or 
amongst whom we are conversant. 

0. about :—a 1704 Locke (J.), A man conversant about 
Whitehall and the court. i f 

+3. a. Occupied, busied, or engaged z# ; having 
one’s activity or attention engagcd #2 or among 
(affairs, objects of study or inquiry, etc.) Qés. 

1388 Wreitr Ecctus. xxxix. 3 He schal be conuersaunt in 
the hid thingis of parahlis. 1576 Fremine Paes ae 
Much matter wherein to be conversant. 1605 Bacon Ady, 
Learn. 1. iii. § 4 Studies have an influence and operation 
upon the manners of those that are conversant in them. 
1647 Liatiy Chr. Astrot. \xiv. 398 He was a meer Fisher- 
man, or man conversant in water. 1710 Appison 7atler 
No. 216 Pr It is, methinks, the Mark of a little Genius to 
be wholly conversant among Insects, Reptiles, Apimalcules. 
1769 GoLpsm. Roman [list. 11.211 As she had been long 
conversant in this horrid practice. 1809 KexpALL 7rav. 
I. xxv. 246 A Jew, skilled in mineralogy ..has been con- 
versant among these mountains, 1842 H. Rocers /atrod. 
Burke's Wks.64 Men too much conversant in office are 
rarely minds of remarkable enlargement. " 

b. Concemed, occupied, or having to do with 
(things). 

1595 Suaks, John iw. iii. 70 Neuer to be infected with 
delight, Nor conuersant with Ease and Idleaesse Till, etc. 
167% Mitton P. R. 1. 130 Thou and all angels conversant 
on earth With man or men’s affairs. 1709 STEELE 7affer 
No. 61 Pr The Scholar has been very conversant with Books, 
and the other with Men only. gE 

+c. Occupied or employed adout; having one’s 
activity or attention exercised adout, upon. Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Med. 1. ii. tt. vi. (r651) 85 Such as are 
conversant ar imployed about any office or business. 1622 
Donne Ser. (1624)8 He [Bp. of Rome] is evermore too 
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conuersant vpon the contemplation of temporall kiagdomes. 
1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angetis 4 To shewe what the 
Divell is conversant about. 1806 K. Wuite Let. 25 June, 
God..is as intently conversant about the smallest as about 
the greatest things. 1828 Watety Kiet. un. § 7 He had 
been.. long conversant about corn. 

4. fig. of things: Exercised 7”, concerned about 
(touching) ; dealing or having to do with; having 
for its object or sphere. 

&, in :—a1600 Hooxer (J.), The matters wherein church 

licy is conversant. 160§ Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xx. § 8 
The controversies wherein moral sae hy is conversant. 
1754 SHERLOCK Dise.(1759)1.i. 47 Is not Justice copversant 
in Rewards and Punishments? 1875 Licutroot Como. 
Col. & Phiten. (1876) 273 Physical science is conversant in 
experiment ; logical science in argumentation. 

about :—1597 Hooxer Feed. Pol. v. Ixviii. § 6 The 
object whereabout tbe contemplations and actions of the 
Church are properly conversant. 1660 Tria’ Regic. 12 
There are three things, touching which the Law is conver- 
sant.. Persons, Things, and Actions, Bure Fr. Rev. 
329 Public virtue being ..conversant about great concerns. 
1827 Wuatety Logic 1. ii. § 2 note, Logic Is entirely con- 
versant about language. 

@. with :—1803 Macuintosn Def. Peltier Wks. 1846 HI. 
29 That philosophy whicb is conversant with human 
affai 1850 DauBeny A fom. Th. ii. (ed. 2) 58 Chemistry... 
had..been conversant merely with the qualities of matter. 

5. Versed or experienced 7; ‘well up’ 7. 

1573 Anr. Parker Corr. (1853) 424 Some whom he judgeth 
to be conversant in histories. @ 1626 Bacon Q. Eliz. Wks. 


| (Bohn) 487 Sbe was very conversant in the Scriptures and 


writings of the fathers. 1635 Swan Spec. Af. vii. § 3 (1643) 

41 One well versed or conversant in these things. 1786 
oe ‘ Revnotps Dise. xiii. (ro) 76 A great master who 
is thoroughly conversant in the nature of man. 184 
D'tsraeni Amen. Lit. (1867) 45 All the languages in which 
Milton was conversant. | . J 

b. Familiar or intimately acquainted with 
(anything), as a resnlt of having been occupied 
with it. 

1726 De For Hist. Devil 1. vii. (1840) 82 They are conver- 
sant with other parts of God's creation. 1771 Junius Lett, 
liv. 282, } speak to facts with which all of us are conversant, 
1863 Bricut Sf. Amer. 16 June, Those men who are most 
conversant with American affairs, 1878 Lecky Eng. t 18th 
C. 1. iii. 412 Like Walpole .. he was thoroughly conversant 
with questions of finance. 

ec. with on, 

1778 Miss Burxey Evelina xvii, The young man. .seemed 
to be very conversant op the subject. fs 

+6 Of things: Frequently occurring and hence 
familiarly known, familiar. Ods. 

1430 Lvpa. Chron. Troy u, xvii, The vile serpent tbe 
Leuiathan..Whych of kynde is neuer conuersaunt. c 1485 
Digby Myst, (1882) v. 609 These thynges be now soconuer- 
saunt, we seme it po shame. 1601 Cornwaccyes Dise. 
Seneca (1631) 13 The most pleasing and most conversant 
thoughts of the best contented minds are descended from 
hope. 1651 Futter Ade/ Redit., Bullinger 334 To imbrace 
a pure worship of the Lord, which had not yet beep con- 
versant amongst them. 

+7. ?Familiarly known, frequented. rare. 

1461 Paston Lett. No. 400 1. 26 She thynkyth the place 
is right coaversaunt of pupyll for hyr to abeyd in, for she 
kepyth hyr as close as she may for spyyng. 

8. Having the qnality of conversing, ready to 
converse ; conversable. rare. 

1804 Afan in Moon 92 He..was polite and nttentive to the 
women, and friendly nnd conversant with the men. 1831 
Fraser's Mag. HE. 408 Fluent without volubility, and con- 
versant without loquaciousness. =. . 

B. sé. tl. A person who ‘ converses’ or is in- 
timate with another; a familiaracquaintance. Oés. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie 1. xxv. (Arb.) 306 Some 
sucb. .secret disease, as the common connersant can hardly 
discouer. 1650 Huspert iti Formatity 221 Not thy 
familiar acquaintance, nor thy intimate conversants. a 1680 
Butter Rene. (1759) 1.114 While Fools their Conversants 
possess As unawares with Sottishness. R 

+2. One who leads a ‘religious’ or monastic 
life: see conversare in Du Cange. 

1671 H. M. tr. Eras. Cotlog. 149 Some women of thnt 
Colledge .. whom they call Conversants, encouraging me, 
with their exhortations, to persevere in my holy purpose. 

Conversation (kgnvois/''fon). In 4-6 -acion, 
-acioun, cte., (5 -varsasyon). (ME., a. OF. 
conversation, -acton (12th c. in Littré), ad. L, 
conversation-em frequent abodc, intercourse, n. of 
action f. conversdri to CoXVERSE.] 

+1. The action of living or having one’s being 
ina placc or among persons. Also fig. of one’s 
spiritnal being. Oés. i 

@ 1340 Hamrote Psalter xviii 1 Haly men_pat bas paire 
conuersacioun in heuen, 1340 A yené. 241 ‘Oure conuersa- 
cioun’, he zayb, ‘is ine heuene’, uor bet body is ine pe erbe, 

herte is incheuen. ¢1440 Gesta Kom. li. 229 (Harl. MS.) 

Vhere is his conuersacion hut in the Empire of hevene? 

1 Ropinson tr. More's Utop. uw. (Arb.) 148 This same 
belefe of the present conuersation of their forefathers and 
auncetours among them. 1611 Biste PAdlem. iii. 20 For 
our conuersation [1881 &.V. citizenship) isin heauen. 1650 
Futrer Pisgah in. iii. 322 They [fish] were improper for 
offerings, living in an element wherein men had no con- 
versation. 1705 Stannore Parafhr, 111. 409 Their Prone- 
ness to Idolatry, which a long Coaversation in Egypt had 
disposed them to, j P 4 

+2. The action of consorting or having dealings 
with others; living together; commerce, intcrconrse, 
society, intimacy. Oés. 

1340 Hamrote Prose Tr. 25 Andan othir tym he lefte pe 
conuersacion of alle worldely men .. and went into disserte 
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vpon the hilles. 1490 Caxton Eneydos x, 41 Dydo toke 
grete playsir in his conuersacyon. 1594 PARSONS Confer. 
Success. 1. i. 6 That natural instinct which man hath to live 
in conversation. 1645 Minton Colas?. (1851) 354 Unfitnes 
and contrariety frustrates .. all the good and peace of 
wedded conversation. 1727 A. Hamuton New dec. £. 
ind. 1. xxv, 320, I shunn'’d their Conversation for the little 
Yime I staid at Calecut. 1770 LANGHORNE Plutarch (1879) 
I. 152/r In the course of long sieges there is usually some 
conversation with the enemy. 

Sexual intercourse or intimacy. 

Criminal conversation (abhrev, to crim. con): adultery, 

ersrr ist Eng. Bk, Amer. (Arh,) p. xxvii, The men hath 
¢onuersacyon with the wymen, who that they ben or who 
they fyrst mcte. 1 suans, Rich, 7/1, ur. v. 31 His 
Conuersation with Shares Wife. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases 
Conse. wv. v. 445 After a conjugall conversation. 1697 
Porter Antig, Greece w. xii. (1715) 298, 1809 Tomtins 
Law Dict, sv. Adultery, The usual mode of punishing 
adulterers at present is by action of crim. con. (as it is 
commonly expressed), to recover damages, ‘ * 
+4. fig. Occnpation or engagement with things, 
in the way of bnsiness or study; the resulting con- 


dition of acquaintance or intimacy with a inatter. 

@ 1626 Bacon (J.), Out of long expericnce in business and 
much conversation in books. 1679 DayDEN Tr. & Cr. Ep. 
Ded., There is requir'd. .a Conversation with those Authors 
--who have written with the fewest Faults in Prose and 
Verse. 1695 Woopwarn Nat, Hist. Earth w, ( 1723) 194 By 
Experience and Conversation with these Bodyes, in any 
Place pr Mine. x702 Ang. 7) ‘Reophrast, 13 Some scholars, 
by their constant conversation with Antiquity .. know per 
fectly the sense of the Learned dead, 1721 Braovey Iiés. 
Nat, 59 Nor have I had Conversation enough as yet with 
the Sea to give so ample an Account as I hope to do. 

+5. Circle of acquaintance, company, society. 

3620 Suetton Quix, IV. xxvii. 210 You nay know the 
Man bythe Conversation he keeps. 1647 CLARENDON //is¢. 
Reb, (1702) I. i, 40 His Domestick Conversation and depen- 
dents ,.were all known Papists. 1673 Deven Mfarr. @ Za 
Mode t.i, A Gentleman, Sir, that understands the Grand 
mond so well, who has haunted the best Conversations. 
3712 Steet Sfect. No, 429 That all Conversations in the 
World have indulged Human Infirmity in this Case. 

6. Manner of conducting oneself in the world or 


in society ; behaviour, mode or course of life. arch. 

@ 1340 Hampoir Psalfer ii, 12 Haldis goed lyf & fayre 
conuersacioun, Peay COR RNT Az Seyntys (Roxb.) 12 In al 
hyr conversacyoun bothe pure and clene, 1552 Bk. Com, 
Prayer, Ordin., Pref., A man of vertuous conuersacion, and 
wythoute eryme, 188: Marpeck Bk. of Notes 307 Trne 
pietie doth not consist in knowledge & talking, but in the 
action and conversation. 161 Bistr Ps, |. 23 To him that 
ordereth his eonuersation aright. 1678 Bunyan /%¥ler. 1, 
117 Your Conversation gives this your Mouth- profession, the 
lye. @1761 Law Com/. weary Pilgr. (1809) 25 The outward 
behaviour and visible conversation pf Christ while dwelling 
among men. 1878 Mortry Carlyle Crit. Misc. 193 The 
walk and conversation of any commonest person, 

7. Interchange of thoughts and words; familiar 


discourse or talk. 

1580 Sipnev Arcadia (J.), She went to Pamela's chamber, 
meaning to joy her thonghts with the sweet conversation of 
her sister. 1 Tourneur Fun, Poeme 47 In little time 
he made such benefit Of Conversation (the commerce of 
minds). 1647 CLARENDON Hist. Reb, 1. (1843) 15/1 Calling 
the earl of Bristol. .to assist them in their conversation, the 
prince then not speaking any Spanish. 1713 Guardian No. 
24 The faculty of interchanging our thoughts with one an- 
other, or what we express by the word Conversation. 1752 
Jounson Kambler No. 194? 8 Eagerness to lead the con- 
versation. 1783 — in Boszwe?? Mar., No, Sir... we had tal& 
enough, but no conversation ; there was nothing discussed. 
1871 Ruskin Afunera P, Pref. (1880) 20, I used to sit silently 
listening to the conversation. 

Jig. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) 1. it. 36 There are 
some [buildings] which are only for covert or defence, and 
from which we require no conversation [ef. pp. 35 and 208]. 

b. ‘A particular act of discoursing upon any 
subject’ (J.); a talk, colloquy, 

1694 J. Wricut (¢/2e) Country Conversations ; chiefly of 
the modern Comedies, of Drinking, etc. 1716-8 Lavy M, 
W. Montacur Le#?, I. xviii. 57, [had the honour of a long 
conversation with him last night, 1824 Lanpor (¢ié/c) 
Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen. 
1875 Jowrtr Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 224 The conversation is said 
to have taken place when Tbezetetus was a youth. 

+ 8. A public conference, discnssion, or debate. 

1703 Rowe Fair Penit, Ded., Publick Conversations .. 
where there is hardly such a thing as being merry, hut at 
another's Expence. 1713 STEELE Guardian No. gP18 Ata 
publick conversation of some of the defenders of this Dis. 
course of Freethinking, and others that differed from them, 

+9. An ‘At Home’; =Conversazione 2, Obs. 

1740 H. Watpote Corr. (1820) I. 7x Lady Pomfret has a 
charming conversation once a week. 177) John Let, to 
Mrs, Thrale 1x Oct., I have been invited twice to Mrs. 
Vesey’s conversation. 1783 — /bid. 31 Dec., I never saw 
her, unless perhaps, without knowing her, at a conversation. 
1787 Sir J. Hawkins Life Fohnson 389 It being at a tea. 
conversation he... went on rhyming thus. 

10, (In full conversation piece): A kind of genre 
palnting representing a group of figures: sce quot. 
1854. So conversation painting, 

1712 STEELE Sect. No. 474 P 3 None should be admitted 
into this green Conversation-Piece, except he bad broke his 
Collar-bone thrice. Rett H. Watpote Vertue's Anecd, 
Paint. (1786) II]. 77 He imitated the manner of Terburgh, 
a Dutch painter pf conversations. 1795 //1l? Advertiser 8 
Aug, 2/2 Small portraits in oil, at one guinea. .Conversation 
Pieces in proportion. 1854 Sir E. Heap Kugler’s Hadbh. 
Painting 1. 289 note, Waagen calls Terburg ‘the creator of 
conversation-painting,’ meaning that particular branch of 
genre, which bears the same relation to historical painting 
On the one side, and to the buffooneries of Jan Steen on 
the aan iv “genteel comedy’ bears respectively to 
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tragedy and to farce. 1891 Bookman Oct. 29/2 ‘The 
Finances of the gods’ isa masterpiece. .such an interior— 
one almost fancies Metsu painting a conversation-piece. 

ll. attrib. and Comb. Conversation tube, a 
tube for enabling conversation to be carried on 
easily with deaf persons; a speaking-tube for com- 
municating between different parts of a bnilding ; 
conversation painting, piece (see 10), 

1755 T. Amorv Afent. (1769) II. 167 To furnish them with 
chat in their conversation hours, 1824 Miss Hawkins 
Mem, 1.270 A man with great conversation-talents. 1890 
Catal. Army & Navy Stores Mar, 580 Conversation Tubes 
- cach 2. 9d. to ros. 6d. 

§12. = Conversion. 
Godefroy).] 

1382 Wye cclus, xxxviii. 22 Ne forsothe ther is con- 
nersacioun {1388 turning]. 1388 — Acts xv. 3 Thei telden 
the conucrsacioun of hethene men ]Vulg. conversfonem Gen- 
tum), 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 12 Hys merueyllous conuer- 
sacyon, 1535 Coverpvatr cts xv. 3 They .. declared the 
Conuersacion of the Hcythen. @ 1570 Brecon Compar. Lord's 
Supp. & Alass (1844) 357 In the conversation of the bread. 

onversa'tion, v. nonce-wd.  [f. the sb,] zuér. 
To converse, talk, engage in conversation. Hence 
Conversa‘tioning vb/. sb. 

1830 Scotr Demonol. x. 3° The sailor. .answered..that in 
general he conversationed well enough. 1833 New Monthly 
‘Mag. XXXVII. 12 Three years of friendly conferencizing 
and conversationing in Downing Street. 

Conversa‘tionable, @. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ABLE.] = CONVERSABLE ; open to conversation. 

1843 /raser’s Mag. XXVII. 653 She, having the super- 
intendance of her domestic concerns..was merely conversa. 
tionable at hreakfast-time, 1849 Black, Mag. LXV. 331 
Yon're a conversationable individual, 

Conversational (kpnvais#!-fonal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.J 

1. Of persons: Ready to converse; addicted to 
conversation ; gifted with powers of conversation. 

1799 Soutury Leté. (1856) I. 78 Without being talkative 
Iamconversational. 1844 Dickens 3/a7t, Chuz.), Although 
‘Tom and his sister were extremely conversational, they 
were less lively. : ; 

2. Of, belonging to, or proper to conversation. 

1779 Mav. D’Arpiav Diary (1842) I. 293 His conversa. 
tional powers, 1814 W. ‘Favtor in Monthly Rev. UXXIL. 
286 That tone..which confers on the women of England a 
high conversational rank, 1861 Weicurt éss. Archacol. II, 
xxii, 221 Provencal was degraded to be the mere conversa. 
tional dialect of the vulgar, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 
337 The conversational manner, the seeming want of arrange- 
ment. .are found to result in a perfect work of art. 

Conversationalist (kpnvosse"fonilist). _[f. 
prec. +-18t, Cf. nationalist, agriculturalist.] Onc 
who is conversational ; one who excels in conver- 
sation. Cf, CONVERSATIONIST. 

1836 lor. Smitn Ti Trump. (1876) 105 English Women 
are in general better conversalionalists than the men, 1884 

. Pavn Canon's Ward 11.265 An cminent conversationalist 
iving by himself isa a ea le spectacle. ae 

Conversationally (kynvassz‘-fonili), adv. 
[f. as prec. +-L¥2,] Ina conversational manner, in 


the way of conversation. 

1801 Soutney Left. (1856) I. 167 That I might conversa. 
tionally learn the [Welsh] language, 1860 Evuicotr Life Our 
Lord vii. 333 The Lord was questioned, perhaps conversa- 
tionally, about His followers and His teaching. 


+ Conversa ‘tioned, fi 4. a. Obs. rare". 
[f. ConversaTIon 56, + -ED ‘f Of a specified * con- 
versation’ or behnviour, conducted, behaved. 

1613 Beaum. & Fi. Captain 1. i, Villshe be better conver- 
sation’d..I'll kcep As far from her as the gallows. 

Conversa‘tionism, rare—°. [f. as prec. + 
-IsM.] A conversational expression ; colloquialism, 

1864 in WeBSTER. 

Conversationist (kpnvaiszi-fonist). [f. as 
prec. + -18T.] One who converses much, or is 
nddicted to conversation ; one who practises thc 
art of conversation ; =CONVERSATIONALIST. 

1806 Sournevin Robberds Sfent, 11. 131 A little too much 
of the conversationist. 1824 Miss Hawkins Alem. I. 282 
Agreeable conversationists were met in great frequency. 


@ 1864 Hawtorne Eng, Note-Bks. (1879) Ik. 24 Mr. Taylor 
is reckoned a brilliant conversationist. q 

Conversationize (kgnvaiséi‘fanaiz), v. [f. as 
prec. + -1ZE.] _zztr. To hold a conversation. 

1826 Disraei Viv. Grey 1. vii. 16 They would have re- 
tired to a corner .. and conversationised with any stray 
four-year-older not yet sent to bed, 185: R. F. Burton 
Goa 308 After some little time spent in arranging his papers 
».and conversationizing with a native clerk, 

Conversative (kpnvs1sitiv), a. rere. [f. L. 
conversat- ppl. stem of conversadrt to CONVERSE + 
-IvE.] ta. Belonging to, or fitted for, social 
interconrse; sociable. Obs. b. Ready to converse 
or talk, given to conversation, talkative. 

1631 Br. Weane QOuzetn. (1657) 179 Actions conversative 
doe consist in the ordering of our conversation. 1651 Relig. 
Wotton. 76 To endue him with conversative qualities and 
ornaments of youth. @ 1703 Burkitt Ox N. 7. Luke ii. 45 
Of a free and conversative, not of a sullen and morose dis 
position. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. § 74. Frais. II, 108 He 
was very entertaining and conversative. 

| Conversazione (kpnvaisa:tsidune), Pl. -oni 
(denz), now usually -ones. Also in 8 -atione. [a. 
It. conversazione (in 16th c. -atéone) conversation, 
assembly for conversation or social recreation. ] 


[so also in OF. (sec 


CONVERSE. 


1. In Italy, the name for an evening assembly 
for conversation, social recreation, and amusement 
(often described by travellers in the 18th c.). 

1740 Grav Let. to his Mother (T.), The diversions of a 
Florentine Lent are ..in the evening, what is called a con- 
zersazione, a sort of assembly at the principal people's 
houses, full of I cannot tell what. 1753 Lapy M. W. Mon- 
tacur Lett, (1887) 1}. 243, I have often smiled to myself in 
viewing our assemblies (which they call conversations) at 
Lovere. 1954 Drummonn 7'vav. 41 (T'.) These conversa. 
sion? [at Florence] resemble onr card-assemblies :—some 
played at cards, some passed the time in conversation, others 
walked from place to place, 1834 ‘I. Mepwin Angler in 
Wales V1. 283 In most little towns in Italy good music} and 
conversaztones in all, 1866 Howenns Venet. Life xx. 331 
ihe conversazions of the demi-monde where they say every- 
thing. 

+2. Introduced into England, and applied to 
the private assembly now known as an ‘At llome’, 
(Occasionally anglicized as Conversation, q.¥.) 

1777 Snerwwan Sch. Scand. 1. i, The charade you made 
last night at Mrs. Drowzie’s conversazione. 1782 MAb. 
D'Arutay Diary ro Nov., She is..foremost in col lecting all 
extraordinary. .people to her London conversazviones, 1802 
Mar, Evcxwortn Joral 7. (1816) I. 206 She held a sort of 
conversavione at her house. .frequented by all foreigners. 
1823 Byron Yuan xiu.cvii, With evening came the banquet 
and the wine: The conversazione; the duct. 

3. From about the close of the 18th c. chiefly 
applied to assemblies of an intellectual character, 
in connexion with literature, art, or science. 

1792 A. Vounc Trav. France 238 In the evening to the 
conversazione of Signore Fabbroni, where f met Siguore 
Pella, director of the gallery, etc...1he company did not 
assemble in order to converse on the trivinl nonsense of 
common topics, like so many coteries in all countries. 1816 
J. Gitcurist Philos. Etym, 200 In the balls, concerts, and 
converzationes of polite literature. @184g Hoon Odes § 
Addr. To Kitchener y, Oh, hast thou still those Conver- 
savioni, Where learned visitors disconrsed—and fed ? 

4, Now chiefly used for a soire given by a 
learned body or society of arts, at which the society's 
work is illustrated by the exhibition of specimens, 
experiments, and demonstrations. 

1834 Gentl. Mag. CIV. 1. 208 (Architectural Soctety) 
Jan, 21, the members of this institution held their first Cov. 
versastone for the season at Exeter Hall, which was altended 
y 200 professors and amateurs of architecture. 1864 A. 
McKay /ist. Avimarnock ied, 3) 276 The organizing of 
conversastont for more familiar and popular addresses on 
scientific subjects. 

Converse (kgnvs-ts), » fa. KF. converser 
(1ath c. in Littré) to pass one’s life, live, dwell in 
or with, in mod.Fr. also to exchange words with; 
=Pr. and Sp. conversar, It. and late L. conversare 
iL. conversiri lit. to turn oneself about, to move 
to and fro, pass one’s life, dwell, abide, live some- 
where, keep company with; middle voice of rare 
conversdre to turn to and fro, freq. of convertére to 
turn about, As with other deponent vbs. the 
active form was in late L. substituted for the 
middle, whence the Romanic forms. The trans- 
ference of sense from ‘live with’ to ‘talk with’ is 
recent in Fr. and English, and most complete in 
the latter.] 

+1. intr. To move about, have one’s being, live, 
dwell 21 (072, upon) a place, among (with) people, 
ete. Obs. 

1340 {see Conversant a. 1], €1374 Cuaucer Bocth. 1. iii. 
to In whos houses I hadde conuersed and haunted fro my 
3oupe, 1483 Caxton Cato Bv, Before them emonge the 
whyche we conuerse and go dayly. 1483 ~ Gold. Leg. 
405/4 How many yere arte thou olde-and where conuersest 
thou, 1638 Witkixs New World xiv. (1707) 116 Birds .. 
which do most converse upon the Karth..as a Pheasant, 
Partridge, etc, 1665-9 Bovie Occas, Ref?. w. ix. (1675) 224 
Impurities. .contracted by conversing to and froina defilin 
World. 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 26 Cetaceous Fishes which 
converse chicfly in the northern Sea. /déd. 11. (1704) 420 Birds 
have been taught to pronounce Words,—yet Qnadmpeds 
never, though mas and Horses converse almost perpetually 
with Men. 1727 De For //ist. Appar. Introd. (1840) git 
converses here, ts with us, and among us. 

+ 2. To associate familiarly, consort, keep com- 
pany; to hold intercourse, be familiar with. Obs. 

1588 Snaxs. ZL. Z. LZ. v. it. 861 Yon shall... Visite the 
speechlesse sicke, and stil] conuerse With groaning wretches, 
1622-62 Hrvin Cosmnogr, 1. (1682) 134 So rude a Country, 
as hath not hitherto conversed with more civil Nations, 
1667 Mitton P.Z. 1. 184 For ever, sunk Under yon boyling 
Ocean, wraptin Chains; There to converse with everlasting 
groans. 1678 Everyn Jem, (1857) 11. 131 Too blessed a 
creature to converse with mortals, ee Jounson L. P., 
Congreve, Having long conversed familiarly with the great, 
he wished to be considered..as a man_of fashion. 1819 
G. S. Faser Dispensations (1823) 1. 322 The old pagans be. 
lieved that a mighty god..openly conversed with mortals. 

+ b. To hold sexnal intercourse. Oés. 

1536 BELLENDEN Con, Scot. (1821) I. p. xix, This Alhyne, 
with her fiftie sisteris ,. conversit with devillis in forme of 
men, and consavit childrin. 161: Corcr. sv. Rifvarde. 
1656 S, Winter Serw. 45 They may lawfully converse to- 
gether as man and wife. 1713 Avpison Guardian No. 165 
?7. 749 Fierpine Tort Jones vi. x, That wench with 
whom 1 know he yet converses. 1760 C, Jounston Chrysad 
(1822) III. 31 Liberty.. toconverse with as many females as 
he pleased, 

te. To have commercial intercourse, to deal, 


trade, traffic. Obs. 
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1998 Haxtuvt Voy, (R.), They friendly connerse and ex- 
ercise mutual traffick together. 1613 SHEaLEY Trav, Persia 
9 The Turke hauing giuen certaine scales to trade in, out of 
which..it was vnlawfull for any to converse. 16go0 CuiLp 
Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 141 This Law will not at all incommode 
Gentlemen as to what they buy in shops, neither those that 
converse in Fairs and Markets. 1725 De Foe Voy. round 
World (1840) 183 These Indians had canoes..by which, 
perhaps, they conversed with the islands near them. _ 

+3. To engaged 77; to have to do with (a 
thing); todeal qth, be familiar or conversant with. 
Obs. exc. as fig. of 4 or §, in fo converse with books. 

15986 A. Day Eng. Secretary it. (1625) 90 You that con- 
verse in these and such like actions. Ea Marston An- 
tonio’s Rev. 1. iii, O world, thou art too subtile For honest 
natures to converse withall. 1607-12 Bacon £ss., Nat. 
Afen (Arb.) 364 When they converse in those thinges they 
doe not affect. 1662 Srivuincre. Orig. Sacr. 1. v. §5 Since 
he hath conversed more with the Oriental traditions. 1688 
Soutn Serm. Prov, xii, 22 Wheresoever he treads, he sinks, 
and converses with a bottomless Pit. 1709 Stavpr Ann. 
Ref. |. xxxi. 354 That ministers should converse in this 
catechism, and learn true divinity from it. 1719 J. Racuarn- 
son Se. Connotsseur 204 By conversing with the Works of 
the Best Masters. 1749 Fietoinc Tom Jones xiv. viii, He 
had indeed conversed so much with money. 1855 MACAULAY 
Hist, Eng. U1. 409 A man..who has conversed, not only 
with books, but with lawyers and merchants. .statesmen and 
princes. 

+4. To communicate or interchange ideas (zwith 
any one) by speech or writing or otherwise. Oés. 

1g90 SHaks. Com. Err. u. ii. 162 Did you conuerse sir 
with this gentlewoman?.. 1 never spake with her in all iny 
life. 1650 Sir E, Nicuotas in NV. Papers (Camden) I. 177, 
[As] I have att noe tyme soe much ease and content as when 
I converse with you, I hope I shall gaine pardon for this 
tedious letter. 1712 Pore Leff. 28 May, It is not only the 
disposition I always have of conversing with you, that makes 
me so speedily answer your gulag levee 1727 De For 
Syst. Magic 1. vi. 151 Like ships at sea, they must con- 
verse by signals. ele H. Watrore Vertue’s Anecd. 
Paint, (1786) 1. 137 He conversed little with the painters. . 
except Velasquez, with whom he continued a correspond. 
ence of letters, 

b. To hold inward communion, commune with. 

1691 SHaxs. 1 fen. V/, 11.1. 26 Well Ict them practise and 
conuerse with spirits, 21652 J. Smit Se/. Dise. 1x. ii, 
(1821) 415 He knows how to converse with himself, and 
truly to love and value himself. 1686 Horseck Crucif. 
Fag iv, 66 Before he eats, converses with himself, while 
ne is eating converses with God, and after he hath eaten, 
converses with the holy angels. 1747 T. Warton /leas, 
Melancholy (R.\, Remote from man, conversing with the 
spheres. 1864 Lowrie Ifreside Trav. 233 So you .. have 
lime to converse with your sensations. 

5. sfec. ‘To convey the thoughts reciprocally in 
talk’ (J.); to cngage in conversation, to talk 
with (a person), ov, wfon (a subject), mz (a 
language, voice). Thc ordinary current sense. 

1615 J. StepHENS Satyr, Ess. (ed. 2) 249 If..you desire to 
converse with him, you must tarry till he be awake. 165; 
WALTON Angler i. 32, I have conversed with those which 
have conversed with him. 
1.14.6 Adam's posterity learnt to speak immediately from 
him, and so to converse with one another. 1745 Wrs.rv 
Answ. Ch. 7 My Heart clave to him as soon as he spoke. 
And the more we convers'd, so much the more did I esteem 
. him. 1 Soutury Lyric Poems, Old Man's Comforts, 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death. 18 ag 
Lytton Falkland 41 We had been conversing with Lad 
Margaret on indifferent subjects. 1841 Borrow Ziucadf IT. 
xi. 136 Wishing to converse..in a language unknown to the 
Spaniards. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xxi, Talk for you is good 
discipline. You converse imperfectly. 

with; b. To 


6. trans. +a. To keep pomy 
render familiar or well acquainted; c. To com- 
municate with, talk with. Os. d. To talk (any 
one) ont of, etc. 

1649 Jer. Tavioa Gi. Axemp. Exhort. § 9 Such a life 
without which human society cannot be conversed. 1665 
J. SERGEANT Suve-footing 84 Not conversing him daily or 
very often. 1683 D. A. Art Converse Pref., Whether we 
Converse our Superiours, Inferiours, or Equals. 1704 Swirt 
Batl. Bks. Wks. 1768 1. 176 This Temple having been Edu- 
cated and long Conversed among the Ancients. 1738 
Wopaow Corr. (1843) I]. 354 After I have conversed himself, 
and read his theses. 1834 Mass Ferrtea /her. Ixvii, She 
called her daughter to her, and contrived to converse her out 
of the room. 

Converse (kenvass), sé.) [f. ConvERsE z,, 
¢ 1600; orig., like the vb., stressed conve'rse.] 

+1. Intercourse; = CONVERSATION 2, 3. Oés. exc. 
in certain expressions now referred to 3. 

1610 Guttum Heraldry ut. vi. (1611) 103 The mutualt con- 
uerse of humane Society. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 1. 50 En- 
feebled with the continual conuerse of women. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Psend. od 378 By converse or copulation. 1653 
H. Moar Antid, Ath. u, iv. (1712) 51 Sociableness or love 
of Converse. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 11. ix. 202 Free 
converse, traffic, and commerce. 1751 Jounson Kamébler 
No. 175 #16 Thus numerous are the dangers to which the 
converse of mankind exposes us. 1826 Disragii Viv. Grey 
v. vii. 205 Converse with the world will do more for you. 
1863 Geo. Eriot Romola 1. v, | have returned from the 
converse of the streets as from a forgotten dream, 

+b. Formerly with @ and f/. Obs. 
_ 1660 IncrLo Bentie. §& Ur. 1. (1682) 113 God. .nourish’d 
it by a Converse with the first Man whom he made. coated 
Granvitt Seas. Reff. 176 Thus we dress ourselves for pub- 
lique converses, 
°42, Familiar engagement or occupation (with 
thee = CONVERSATION 4. Obs, 

@ 1652 J. Smivu Sed, Disc. vit. 347 Dwelling .. in a carnal 
converse with these sacramental symbols. 1665 MANLFY 


1727 De For Syst, Magic | 
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Grotius’ Low C. Warres x99 Long Experience, and con- 
tinual Converse among Troubles. 1665-6 PAil. Trans. 1. 
x14 A strange Diver, by his continual converse in water, 
degenerated. 1725 J: Reynotps View of Death (1735) 2 
T’ abandon all that’s dear .. My friends and studies too, 
And all my known converses here. 


3. Familiar interchange of thoughts; discourse, | 


talk; =CONVERSATION 7. Now foetie or rhet, 

(Quot. 1604 may belong to 1.) 

[1604 Suaks. OFA. 11. 1. 40 A meane to draw the Moore 
Out of the way, that your conuerse and businesse May be 
more free.}] 1614 R. Tavior /fog lost Pear 1. i, It (Latin) 
is so much my often converse, that if there be none but 
women in my company, yet cannot I forbear it. 1650 S. 
Crarke Eccl, Hist. 1. (1654) 171 Upon converse, finding his 
sufficiency, he inquired the cause of his voyage. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. xv. 355 Sweet is thy converse to each Social ear. 
1859 TENNYSON Geraint & Entd 520 And told her all their 
converse in the hall. 1888 Burcon 12 Gd. Men IL, xii. 416 
His converse at such seasons was always elevating. 


+b. Formerly with a and f/. Obs. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Polexander_u. 113 In this manner 
ended the first converse between Z. and A. _ 1669 Woop- 
neaD St, Teresa un. vii. 61 It will be difficult in these con- 
verses not to talk of secular matters. 1672 Cave Prinz, 
Chr. 1. iii. (1673) 37. By aly converses build them up 
and make them better, 1798 5. Rocers Ef. to Friend 99 
Still prompt to charm with many a converse sweet, 

c. Interchange of thoughts otherwise than by 
speech. 

1758 S. Havwaap Seri. p. xi, The leading to ics of our 
epistolary converse. 1865 Tv.or Karly Hist. Man. iit. 35 
The same signs [i.¢. gestures] serve as a medium of con- 
verse. 

4. Spiritual or mental intercourse ; communion. 

1668 Hows. Bless. Righteous (1825) a, In the wonted 
course of our converses with God. 1678 R. Barciay Afol. 
Quakers ii, § 7. 32 Gods Converse with Man..was by the 
immediate manifestation of his Spirit. 1750 SurNxstonxe 
Rural Elegance 217 With Nature fee high converse hold. 
a 1831 A. Knox Rem, (1844) I. 74 A person who is much 
occupied in inward converse with God. 1872 Hottanp Maré, 
Proph. 10 In converse with the thoughts of manlier men, 

+5. Manner of life, ‘conversation’. Oés. 

¢1660 SouTu Sermt.1 Aings xiii. 33 The true Worship of 
God, and the Converse of those that use it. 170a Ecuarp 
Eccl. Hist. (1710) 28 To be avoided in all affairs of civil 
society and converse, as..persons of infectious converse. 

+ Converse, @.! and 54.2 Obs. Also 3-6 con- 
vers. [a. I. convers, -se, ad. L. conversus turmed, 
pa. pple. of convertore to CONVERT.) 


A. ee Converted in mind or feeling. 
a 1300 Cursor AL, 19736 (Cott.) Fra bat time men cald him 
ai Conuers paule in godds lai. 1436 /'o/. Poems (1859) 11. 
203 That oure verry foo Mow be to us convers and torned. 


B. sé. 1. A convert. 

1388 Wycuir 1 Chron. xxii.2 Conuersis fro hethenesse to 
the lawe of Israel. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 178/3 Somme 
converses of the Jewes wold mynysshe the bounte of the 
grace of god. 

2. Eccl. A lay member of a convent; a lay 


brother or sister. 

Orig. applied to those who were converted from a secular 
to ‘religious’ life in adult age, as opposed to the sutrit? 
who had been brought up in the monastic life from child- 
hood : see Du Cange. 

14.. Prose Leg.in Anglia VILL, 135 In be steppes of be 
conuerses or monkes. 1483 Caxton Golden Leg. 240/2 A 
frere conuerse began to be tormented of the deuyl. ¢ 1500 
Afelusine 100 Thabbot and nn houndred monkkis, beside the 
convers. 1512 C'tess Ricumonp in Nichols Royal Wiils (1780) 
368 Oon perpetuell brother, called a converse. specially to 
serve the same monks at theirmasses, 1691 tr. Emiliaszne's 
Observ. Fourn, Naples 178 The Fifth Monastery. .contains 
the Brothers Converses, 
lb. Often in the L. form converses, pl. -2. 

1 Archgol, \V. 38 Ile was conversus, a lay-brother, 
z J. R. Wariran Mem. Fountains Abbey (Surtees) 71 
Ie fsouth Park Abbey} contained not less than sixty-six 
monks and one hundred and fifty conversi. 

Converse (kpnvous), a.2 and sb.3 [ad. L. con- 
vers-us tumed about, transformed, pa. pple. of 
convertére : see CONVERT. La converse occurs in 
F. from 13th c., = Pr. and med.L. conversa.] 

A, adj. 

1. Turned round ; opposite or contrary in direc- 
tion or action; acting in rcverse manner, 

1794 Suutivan View Nat. 1. 355 The transformntion of 
vapour inlo air [and] the converse change. 1862 H. Spencer 
first Princ... iv. § 26 As in this case..so in the converse 
case, 1873 Buaton //is/, Scot. V1. Ixxi. 218 The converse 
arts of destruction and defence. 1876 GLapstone Synchr. 
Homer, 227 Now of Zephuros Euros is the converse wind 
from the opposite point of heaven, 
+2. Math. Converse ratio, proportion : sce quots. 

is7o Bituxestey Euclid v. Def. xiii. 134 Conuerse pro- 

rtion, or proportion by conuersion is, when the consequent 
1s taken as the antecedent, and so is compared to the ante- 
cedent ns tothe consequent. 1660 Barrow Fuciid v. Def. 
xvi, Converse ratio is when the antecedent is compared to 
the excess wherein the antecedent exceeds the consequent. 
1695 ALINGHAM Geom. Epit.19 Converse Reason or propor- 
tion ts the comparing the Antecedent to the excess, wherein 
the Antecedent exceeds the Consequent. 
B. sé. 

lL. gen. A statement or form of words derived 
from another by the tuming about or transposition 
of two important antithetical members; ¢. g. ‘ the 
possession of wealth without learning’, ‘thc pos- 
session of leaming withont wealth’; ‘a quiet 


CONVERSIBLE. 


day and a noisy night’, ‘a noisy day and a quiet 
night’. [This use occurs in OF. in 13the.] 

1798 Martinus Popul, (1878) 240 The converse of this will be 
alsotrue. 1841-4 Emenson £ss., Compensation Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 41 The theory of the mechanic forces is another example. 
What we gain in power is lost in time; andthe converse. 1855 
Maury Pays. Geog. Sea ix. § 446 A series of observations 
the converse of this, viz. winter in the North Atlantic, sum- 
mer in the South. 1862 Tuttocn Zag. Purtt. it. 278 ‘ All 
wickedness is weakness‘. The converse he seems to have 
believed. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 23The thesis. .is the 
converse of that of Thrasymachus..not right is the interest 
of the stronger, but right is the necessity of the weaker. 

b. A thing or actiou which is the exact oppo- 


site of another. [Occurs in OF. in 14th c.] 

1786 Toone Puricy 11 They travelled backwards. .adopt- 
ing the converse of the principle, 180a Patey Nat. Theol. 
xx1, 330 By evaporation water is carried up into tbe air; 
y the converse of evaporation, it falls down upon the earth, 
1833 M. Scorr Jom Cringle xiii. (1859) 295 She was the 
very converse of our old ship, she never missed stays 
although I didcruelly. a 1852 D. Wesster H’ks. (1877) 111. 
453 The natural converse of accession is secession; and 
therefore when it is stated that the people of the States ac- 
ceded to the Union, it may be more plausibly argued that 
they may secede from it. 1869 ‘[. Granam in Scz. Opinion 

o Feb. 270/2 This contraction of the wire is in length only. 
The result is the converse of extension by wire-drawing. 
1879 Mattock Life worth Living 135 The positions of the 
two moralists are in fact the exact converses of each other. 

2. Math. (One proposition is the converse of 
another, when the datum and conclusion of the 
one are respectively taken as the conclusion and 
datum of the other.) 

1s7o Batunestey Encird 1. vi. 16 The 8 proposition being 
the conuerse of the fourth. 1660 Barrow Auclid 1. axftom 
viii. uote, Things which agree together are equal one to the 
other. The converse of this Axiome is true in right lines 
and angles, but not in fgpiies unless they be like. 1726 tr. 
pas Astron. 1.53 The Converses of these are evident. 
Mod, This proposition is the converse of the preceding. 

3. Logic. A converted proposition: formerly 
applied to the original proposition upon which 
conversion is performed (called by Hamilton the 
CONVERTEND), but now usually to that which 


results from converting the original. 

1827 WHATELY Logic 11,1. § 4 Conversion can then only i 
illative when no term is distributed in the Converse, which 
was not distributed in the Exposita. 1837-8 Sia W. 
Hamirton Logic 1. 256 The original or given proposition is 
called the Converse or Converted... It would be better to call 
[it] the Convertend..This language I shall use. /47d. 1. 257 
The Quantity of the Proposition in Conversion remains 
always the same; that is, the absolute quantity of the Con- 
verse must be exactly equal to that of the Convertend. 1884 
Jevons Stud. Deduct. Logic 32 It must be observed that 
the converse, obverse, and contrapositive are all true if the 
original proposition is true, 

+Conversed, #//.a.! Ols, =CONvERSE a.2 2. 

1557 Recoape IWhetst. C ij b, Of Proportion conuersed or 
indirecte. 

+ Conversed, -verst, f//. 4.2 Obs. [Ff 
CONVERSE 7 +-ED1.] With whom intimate intcr- 
course has been held ; familiar. 

1607 WaLxixcton Of/. Glass x. (1664) 116 Never givin 
over, till Death, such a converst Friend, except on a capit 
Discontent. : : 

Conversely (kenvossli, kfovsasli), adv. [f. 
Converse a,? +-Ly4%.] In the converse manner or 


order ; as the converse; by conversion. 

1806 Hurton Course Math. 1. 278 Conversely, if the two 
angles asc, ABD, on both sides of the line as, make up to- 
gether two right angles, then cp and Bp form one continued 
right linecp, 1845 M*Cuttocn Taration Introd. (1852) 15 
The greater the expenses of governments, the deeper must 
they encroach on the incomes or capitals of those who pay 
taxes, and conversely. 187§ Jowett [ato (ed. 2) I. 325 A 
thing is not seen becnuse it is visible, but conversely, visi- 
ble because it is seen. 1884 Bower & Scotr De BSary's 
Phaner, 491 Succeeding one another from above downwards 
or conversely. 

+Conve'rsement. Oés. [a. OF. converse- 
ment business, relation, connexion, f. converser: 
see -MENT.] Business, relation, occupation, affair. 

1455 Paston Letl. No. 249 1.340 He hadde no lyvelode 
in the shire, nor conversement. 1899 SANnovs FAuropr 
Spec. (1632) 241 Assiduitie..in prayer, not interrupted. .by 
secular conversements. 

Converser (kfnv5:1s01). [f. ConvERSE v. + 
-ER1,] One who converses; atalker; spec. == Con- 
VERSATIONALIST. 

1594 Caarw f/uarte’s Exam, Wiis (1616) 217 Of much 
eloquence in words and discourse, at conuersers, 1605 
Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. vii. § 5 A familiar converser with 
learned professors, 1786 Mas. Piozzt Anecd. Johnson in 
Ann, Reg. 1/1 Mr. Johnson was not intentionally a pompous 
converser. 1853 Lyncu Sed/-/inprov, iv. 88 Ie seeks too 
early the repute ol a converser. 1876 Daawin in Life & 
Leté, (1887) 1. 43 The best converser I ever listened to. 


Conversibility (kgnvsusibiltti). [f. as next 

+-ITY.] = CONVERTIBILITY, 

1784 T: A. Mann in Orig. Lett, Emin. Afen (Camden) 427 
Mr. Cavendish’s discovery of the conversibility of Air into 
Water. ; aes 

Conversible (kgnvsusib'l), @. [ad. late L. 
conversibil-is, £. comvers- ppl. stem of eonvertere 
to CONVERT: see -BLE. Also in mod.F.] Capable 
of being converted or transposed. 

1660 Hammonp Sern, vii. Wks. 1684 1V. 603 So that this 
conversible retrogradous Sorites may shut up all. 

§; See also CONVERSABLE. 


CONVERSING. 


Conversing (kgnvsusin), v/. sb. [f. Con- 
VERSE v. + -INGIL} The actton of the vb. Con- 
VERSE: having intercourse ; discoursing, talking. 

ar6ro Hearey Theophrastus xx. (1636) 71 Tediousnes.. 
is a troublesome kinde of conversing, without any other 
damage or prejudice. a 1640 J. Batt Answer to Can, i. 
(1642) 138 Muc more guilt was contracted by civill con- 
versings. 1654 Funrer /wo Ser, 76 Her unlawful con- 
versing with him who was not her Husband. 1720 Dr For 
Capt. Singleton viii. (1840) 146 We did not seek the convers- 
ing, or acquainting ourselves with the natives, 1884 Pal? 
Mali G. 30 Oct. 4/1 Conversings as to the low price of corn. 


Conve'rsing, ///. a. [f. CONVERSE v. + -ING”. 
1, That converses; + that affords intercourse, 


companionable. 

1643 Miron Divorce iv. (1851) 29 A fit conversing soule.. 
is stronger than death. 1645 — Codast, (1851) 361 A con. 
versing solace, and peacefull society is the prime end of 
inariage. 

+ 2. Conversant. Obs. 

1724 Swirt Drapier’s Lett. v. Wks. 1755 V. iL 99 I had 
been long conversing with the writings of your lordship, 
Mr. Locke, Mr, Motineux, ete. . 

Conversion (kfnvs‘sfen).  [a. F. conversion, 
ad. L. conversion-ent turning round, n. of action 
from convertére to turn round : see ConvERT.] 

I. Titrning in position, direetion, destination, 
+1. The aetion of turning round or revolving ; 
revolution, rotation. Ods. 

1sgo-1 Envot /inage Gou.(1549) 68 Conuersions of sterres, 
mocions, and reuolucions of planettes. 1587 Go.pinc De 
Afornay ix. 126 Were the World eternal, the Conuersions 
or turnings about therof should be eternal too. 1665-6 
Phil. Trans. 1.143 The conversion of Jupiter about his own 
axis. 16g6 tr. Hobbes Elem. Philos. (1839) 307 That strait 
line. .which touches a spiral at the end of its a conversion. 
1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 139 In the conversion of the 

jody of the Sun, this Virtue thereof. .is also turned about. 

b. Centre of conversion: see CENTRE sb, 16. 

+2. The action of turning to a particular diree- 
tion; turning. Ods. 

1594 Buunpevit £-rere. ui. 1, xx. (ed. 7) This Greeke word 
Tropos, which is..a conversion or turning. 1638 Wirkins 
New World 1. (1684) 50 Divers Conversions of those sides 
towards our Eyes. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 111 The 
conversion of the needle to the North. 1660 Bovis Seraph. 
Love xvi. (1700) 98 A Conversion to that Magnetic Posture. 

_tb. fg. The action of turning or directing (one’s 
mind, attention, actions, ete.) fe somc object. Ods. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ, Osor. 513 b,With such an un- 
removeable conversion of myndetoGodward. 1646 Futter 
Wounded Cotse, (1841) 29% Daily sin..is an aversion from 
God and his daily repentance a conversion to God, 1712 
Spect, No. 524 ®@ 5 An habitual inclination and conversion 
of his sight towards it. r 

+3. The action of turning back or returning ; 
Spec. the turning back of the sun in its apparent 
course on reaching the tropic ; the solstice. Ods. . 

1583 Even Yreat. Newe Ind, (Arb.) 41 The sommer con- 
uersion of the sunne, 1618 CHAPMAN /Zestod u. 162 If at 
the sun’s conversion thou shalt sow The sacred earth. a 1682 
ae ae Browne 7 racts (1684) 3 The tropical conversion of 
the Sun, 

+b. In versions of the O.T., rendering L. coz- 
versio. Obs. 

1388 Wyeuir er. xxxiii. 7 And y schal conuerte the con- 
uersioun of Juda (1382 T'urne the turnyng of Juda]. 1609 
Biste (Douay) Yer. xxxfii. 26, I wil bring backe their con- 
version, and wil have mercie on them. 

4. Transposition, inversion (of the terms of a 
statement; cf. CONVERSE 54.3 1); spec. in Logic, the 
transposition of the subject and predicate of a 
proposition aeeording to certain rules to form a 
new proposition by immediate inference. 

Conversion in which the quantity of the Ree is un- 
changed is called sémple conversion (e.g. ‘ No Ais B’3 ‘No 
Bis A’); when there is a change of quantity, ¢. per acctdens 
(e.g.‘ All A is B’; ‘Some Bis A’). Cf. Contrarosition 2. 

1551 T. Witson Logthe(1567)20 b, Conuersion is the chaung- 
ing or altring of wordes in a i Sake when the former 
parte (whereof any thing is rehearsed) and the hinder parte 
(whiche is rehearsed of the former) are chaunged, thone into 
thothers place. 1570 Bituincstev Euclid 1. vi. 16 In Geo- 
metrie is oftentimes vsed conuersion of propositions. 165 
Hoses Govt. § Soc. iv. § 14. 69 As the law of nature is all 
of it Divine, so the Law of Christ by conversion. -is all of it 
also..the doctrine of Nature. 1788 Reto Aristotle's Log. 
iv. § 1. 68. 1887 Fowrer Deduct. Logic 80 A Conversion 
may be defined as an immediate inference in which from one 
proposition we infer another having the same terms as the 
original proposition, but their order reversed. 

+5. Rhet. Used by 16th and 17th c. writers as 
the equivalent of ANTISTROPHE 3, and sometimes 
of APostROPHE! 1. Ods, 

1552 Hutoet, Conversion, or speakynge one to another, 
1553 T. Witson RAet. 107 b, ees can ofte repeatyng 
of the last worde, and 1s contrarie to that whiche went 
before. [1589 Purrennam Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 209 The 
Greekes call this figure Antistrophe, the Latines, conuersio, 
1 following the original! call him the counterturne.] 1706 
Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Conversion..a Rhetorical Figure, the 
same as Apostrophe. 1751 CHatsers Cyd, 


6. Afath. The substitution of the difference of 
antecedent and consequent for the consequent in 
each of the ratios forming a proportion: see 
quots. ? Obs. 

1570 Bituincsiev Exctid v. Def. xvi. 134 Conuersion of 
proportion (wbich of the elders is commonly called euerse 


proportion), 1664 Power Bap Philos. 1.130 So that here 
ts now four Proportionals, and by any three given, you may 
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strike out the fourth, by Conversion, ‘Transposition, and 
Division of them. 1695 AtincHam Geom. Efit.ig If A: B 
::C:D then by Conversion ‘twill be as A: A—B::C: 
C—D.. 1796 Hutton Math, Dict., Conversion, or Conver- 
tendo, is when there are four proportionals, and it is inferred, 
that the first is to its excess above the 2d, as the third is to 
its excess above the 4th. 

7. Law. The aetion of (illegally) converting or 
applying something to one’s own use. Usually in 
phr. trover and conversion. 

1615 Coxx in Bulstrode Nef. m1. (1657) 311-2 There ay be 
a trover and no conversion, if he keep and lay up the goods, 
by him found, for the Owner. 1647 N. Bacon Dése. Govt. 
Eng. 1. \xii. (1739) 121 Fraudulent conversion of ‘Treasure- 
trove. 3732 ArBUTUNOT John Bull(i727) 9 He talks of no- 
thing but..writs of crror, actions of trover and conversion. 
1765 Brackstone Com. IL. 151-2 This action, of trover 
and conversion, was in it’s original an action..against such 
person as had found another’s yoods, and refused to deliver 
them on demand, but converted them to hisown use. 1817 W. 
Seiuwye Law Nisé Prins (ed. 4) LL. 1267 A person is guilty of 
a conversion who takes the property of one person by assign- 
ment from another, who has not any authority to dispose of it. 

If. Change in eharaeter, nature, form, or fenc- 
tion, 

8. The bringing of any one over to a specified 
religious faith, profession, or party, esp. to one re- 
garded as tme, from what is regarded as falseliood 
or error, (Without qualifieation, usually = con- 
version to Christianity.) 

€ 1340 Cursor M.19477 heading (Eairf.), Of the Conuersioun 
of saint Paule. 1413 Lypo. Prégr. Sowle ua. x. (1483) 56 
Paynyms and heretikes that ben dede withouten conuersion. 
1555 Even Decades Pref. (Arb.) 50 mare. The conversion of 
the gentyles. 1685 Sriuincee. Orig. Brit... i.2 The Conver- 
sion of the British Nation, to the Christian Vaith. 1756-7 
tr. Keyster’s Trav. (1760) 1V. 427 At the conversion of the 
late count Ernest Metternich to the catholic religion. 1890 
Be. Stuass Primary Charge (Oxford) 31 She is the Church 
of the National History, of the Conversion, the Constitution, 
the Reformation. 

b. The festival of the Conversion of St. Paul, 
observed on Jan, 25. 

1382-8 Wrcur V.7., Zadle of Lessons 691 (Propre Sancto- 
rum) Jan., Seynt Vincent, martir, Conuersioun of Seynt 
Poul. rgor Chron. Grey Friars (Rolls) I. 184 On Sent 
Powlles evyn the Conversioun. 

+c. spec. Inthe medixval ehureh: Change from 
the seeular to the ‘ religions’ life ; entry into monas- 
tic life. Obs. (See Du Cange, conversio.) 

¢1340 Hamrote Prose Tr. (1866) 5 When I had taken my 
a teeta purpos and lefic be secnlere habyte. .it fell one a 
nyghte ..in the begynnynge of my conuersyone, etc, 1482 
Monk of Evesham Arb.) 19 There was a certen yong man, 
turnyd .. fro thys worldys vanyte to the lyfe of a Monke, 
the whiche abowte the begynnyng of his conuersion fyll yn 
to a grete and a greuys sekenes, i 

a. fransf. The aetion of converting or fact of 
being converted, to some opinion, belief, party, ete. 

Mod, Conversion to Free Trade principles, to Darwinism, 


ete. 

9. Theol. The tuming of sinners to God; a 
spiritual change from sinfulness, ungodliness, or 
worldliness to love of God and pursuit of holiness. 

41340 Hampore Psalter xvii. 53 In eonuersyon of synful 
men. €1430 tr. Th.a Keinpis’ [intt. 1. xiii, Somnte men 
haue most greuous temptacions in be begynnyng of her con- 
nersion, somme in be ende. 1g92 Greene Drsfput. 33 See how 
God wrought for my conuersion. 1667 Mitton /. Z. xi. 
724 And to them preachd Conversion and Repentance. 1740 
Wesuevy SVks. (1872) I. 279 The very beginning of your con- 
version to God. 1788S. HaywarndSerm:. Introd. 15 Labours 
in the conversion of souls. 1834 J. ANGELL James Anxious 
Inquirer vi, The first error ..is to mistake knowledge, im- 
pression, and partial reformation, for genuine conversion. 
Mod. Few conversions occurred under his ministry. 

+10. A change in the constitution of a state; a 
revolution. Ods. rare. 

1614 Raveicn //ist, World 11. v. iit, § 12. 416 In such 
Cases, especially where God intendcth a great conuersion 
of Empire. @1618 — Maxims St. (1651) 49 The ruin of 
many Tyrants, and conversion of their States, 

ll. The action of turning, or process of being 
turned, zz/o or fo something else ; change of form 
or properties, alteration. 

1549 (Mar.) BA. Com. Prayer, Athan. Creed, Not by 
conuersion of the Godhead into flesh. 1555 Even Decades 

The conuersion or turnynge of ayer into water. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 82 Acti nciall Gonuetion of Water into Iee, is 
the worke of a few Houres, 173x Arsutunot 4 diments (J.), 
Tbe conversion of tbe aliment into fat, is not properly nu- 
trition. 31849 Murciison Sidurta xiv. 354 The conversion 
of sedintentary Silurian Strata into crystalline rocks. i 

b. Change of condition or function. (Const. z#to.} 

1660 HicKERINGILL Yamatca (1661) 36 If cut through from 
Sea to Sea... This Isthmus would lose it’s name in an 
Island ; And the conversion conduce much to its security. 
1833 Lyece Princ. Geol. III. 128 A conversion of a large 
tract of sea into land. 1870 H. MacmitLan Bidle Teach. 
Pref. 14 The conversion of the thorny wilderness into the 
fertile meadow. x 

2. Hence, many technical uses in Afanze/. 

a. Steel Manuf. The process of changing iron 
into steel. Cf. Convert v, 12a, CONVERTER 3b. 

187 Winttock Bk. Trades (1842) 225 The steel employed 
for files requires to be very hard, and in consequence under- 
Roe a longer process in the conversion, It is said to be 

loubly converted. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 899 The 
carbonisation or conversion is effected, as it were, in layers. 

b. Ship-building. (a2) Reduction of timber from 
the rough state into pieces of nearly the required 
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shape aud size. 
elass to another. 

¢13850 Kudim. Navig,(Wealc) 111 Conversion, the art of 
lining and moulding timber, plank, etc. with the least pos- 
sible waste. 1859 Gen. P. ‘Yuomrson Audi Alt. II. xcit. 72 
Expenditure in the construction and conversion of Her 
Majesty's ships. 1865 Dockyard Accs. (Blue Bk. 8. 465-1', 
The cost of rough timber is proportionately less than tba1 
of sided timber, and compensates for the greater loss to 
which it is subject in conversion. 1867 Smytu Saslor's 
Word-bk., Conversion, reducing a vessel by a deck, thereb 
converting a line-of-battle ship into a frigate, or a eran 
three-decker into a good two-decker. 

ce. /ire-arms. The proeess of changing a muzzle- 

loader into a brcech-loader, or the like. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Alech. sv. Converting, Tbe cost of con- 
version is about 15s, for each rifle. 

d. Watch-making, (See CONVERT v, 12d.) 

1884 F. J. Brann Watch & Clockut. 67 The operation of 
converting {a watch] is spoken of as making a conversion. 

+13. 4271 An evolution by which files were con- 
verted into ranks, or smaller ranks into larger; a 
change of front to a flank. Ods. 

1635 Baxturre ALf/, Drscifl. xxxi. (1661) 38 Inversion doth 
alwayes produce file or files; and Conversion, rank or 
ranks. 1650 R. Ecton Ard. rt (1668) 32 My subject in 
this Chapter shall be of Ranks filing, and Files filing, and 
Ranks ranking, and Files ranking, which are by soine called 
Inversion and Conversion. 1678 A. Loven. tr. Monlaine’s 
Wil. Duties Cavalry 9 Wheeling by conversion fs performed 
by the front of the squadron, so that it is the rank and not 
the file which makes the motion. 1751 Cuampers Cycd., 
Conversion, in war, is when the soldiers are ordered to pre- 
sent their arms to the enenty who attack them in flank, 
whereas they were before supposed Io be in front: the evo- 
hition necessary thereto is called conzverston, or quarter: 
wheeling, 1863 Kinctakk Crimea (1877) 1. xiv. 279 By a 
movement in the nature of that which tacticians describe 
as ‘conversion,’ a column of men facing eastward..was 
suddenly formed into an order of battle fronting southward. 

III. Change by sibstitution of an equivalent in 
purport or value. 

+14. Translation into another language (or into 
a different literary form); usually concr., a trans- 
lation, version, Ods. 

1585 W. Wess Leng. Poetriot Arb.) 55 Abraham Flemming 
in his conuersion of the Eglogues, proniised to translate and 
publishe [the Georgics]. ¢ 1611 Cuarman [/fad ‘Vo Rdr. 117 
And see that my conversion niuch ahates The license they 
take. 1653 WaLTon Algder i. 7 This Epigram .. I have 
taken a little pleasant pains to make such a conversion of it 
as, ete. 

15. Afath. Change of a number or quantity into 
another denomination ; reduction. + Conversion 
of equations: reduetion of fractional equations to 
integral by multiplication (04s.). 

1557 Recorve Whetst. Zj, Any of them maie be diuided 
by conuersiou into a fraction, 1706 Praittirs (ed. Kersey’, 
Conversion of Equations(in Algebra). A/od. The conversion 
of vulgar fractions into decimals, and vce versa. i 

16. Snbstitution of or exchange for something 
else; esp. of one kind of property for another. 
spec. The ehange of an issne of publie sceurities, ol 
bonds, debentures, stoeks, shares, ete., into another 
of different character, or with an altered (gene- 
rally redueed) rate of interest. Also afirtd., as in 
conversion scheme, operation, ete. 

1607 Norpen Surv. Drad. 33 Neyther theyr infranchise- 
ments, nor the conversion of works into rents doe so farre 
free them, but that they still owe services. 1776 Apam Soutu 
WN. 1.1. xi. a. 192 The price at which payment _in kind 
was exchanged for a certain sum of ae ts in Scotland 
ealled the conversion price. 1826 T. Tooke State of 
Currency 69 The conversion of the four per cents into three 
Pall Mall G. 
onversion Loan 


(6) Change of a vessel from onc 


and a balf per cents was facilitated. 1 
Nov. 12/1 A Five per Cent. Portuguese 
for over a million sterling. . 2 

b. spec.in Law, The operation of changing the 
nature of property : 

(a) from real to personal or vice versd. 

* Actual conversion is the act of converting land or other 
property into money by selling jit, or of converting money 
into land by buying land with it..Constructive conversion 
is a fictitious conversion, which is assumed in certain cases 
to have taken place in order to carry out the intention of the 
parties’ (Sweet Law Dict. 1882). ‘ 

1788 J. Powett Devises (1827) 1. 60 Money considered as 
land, and vice versa. What amounts to such a conversion. 
1849 G. Spence Eguit. Furisd. Crt. Chanc. U1, 235 Thecon- 
version will operate only so far as the will disposes of the 
land into which it is to be converted. 1890 Partnership 


Act § 22 (marg. note) Conversion into personal estate of 
land held as partnership property. Afod, The will contains 
usual trusts for sale and conversion. 


(4) as between partners, from partnership to se- 
parate property or vice versd. Cf. CONVERT 15. 

1819 Sir T. Puumer in Swanston Ref. II. 584 Where there 
is a conversion of joint property by a valid act, it is a fallacy 
to consider it still joint. 1888 Siz N. Linpiev Partnership 
(ed. 3) 335 A conversion of joint into separate prpes or 
vice versa, most frequently takes place when a firm and o} 
of its partners carry on distinct trades, 

. attrib, and Comb. (in senses 8, 9). 

1678 Yung. Alan's Call. 109 He takes up his bible, and 
often reads the father’s conversion-seripture, praying the 
Lord that it may prove his also. 1827 Edin. Rev. XLVI. 
389 [They] convert their halls into conventicles and con- 
version-shops. . 

Hence Conve'rsional, Conve'rsionary ad/s., of 
or relating to conversion (senses 8, 9); + Conve'r- 
sioner, a writer on conversion; Conve'rsionist, 
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one who advocates or devotes himself to the re- 
ligious conversion of others ; so Conve'rsionism. 
(Al more or less ronce-wds.) 

1847 Busunett Chr. Nurt. u. vii. 1861) 382 This rough 
sea of conversional tossings. 1827 Br. Jens Life §& Let?. 
lxxxvi. 672 Wholly unconnected with ‘societies, or with 
conversionary movements, 1655 Futter CA. 2/sst, 1 i.§7 
The Conversioner ad stickleth for the Apostle Peter 
to have first preached the Gospel here. 1887 H. ApLER 
in Papers Anglo-Fewtsh Hist, Exhibit. 278 The aged 
R. Aaron Hart, with whom Mr. Goldney, the zealous con- 
versionist, held several disputations. 1889 Pal? Mall G. 
6 June 3 The class from whom the professional conversionist 
draws his candidates for salvation. 

Conversive (kfnvs'ssiv), 2.1 [a. F. conversif, 
-tvé, in med.L, conversivus, f. convers- ppl. stem of 
convertire to CONVERT: sec -1VE.] 

+l. =Converse a2, Obs. rare. 

1636 Featty Clavi's Myst. Iwi. 774 In the conversive pro- 
position..I admit, etc. 

2. Having the power or function of conversion. 

a 1655 Vines Lord's sere fez) go Those operative and 
conversive words. 1677 Gate Cri. Gentiles tt. iv. 14 Im- 
pletive of althings and conversive of althings into itself. 

b. Heb. Gram. In Vau conversive, a term 
applicd to the conjunction 1 va (wa) ‘and’, when 
employcd to give to the future (or imperfect) tense, 
following a past (or perfect) expressed or undcr- 
stood, the force of the latter tense. 
tgst Westey Jf’ks, (1872) XIV. 154 The conversive par- 
ticle y, with a Patha. .turns the Future into a Perfect. 1819 
G. S. Faser Désfens. (1823) 11.88 Neither of the verbs 
has the conversive Vau prefixed. 1844 Gesentus’ {/¢}. Lex. 
274 When whole sections or books begin with Vav conversive 


_ this denotes that they are connected with an earlier nar- 
ralive, 

3. ‘Capable of being converted or changed’ 
(Webster 1864). 

Hencc + Conversively adv. = CONVERSELY. 

1607 R. Witkinson Merchant Royall 33 We may say, 
conuersiuely. .that the wisdome of Salomon, etc, 1634 ‘E. 
Knorr’ in Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. v. Wks. (1742) 236 
Every Heretique is a Schismatique, but not converavely 
every Schismatique is an Heretique. 

+Conve'rsive, 2.2 Obs. 
IVE.) = CoNVERSATIVE. 

1627-77 Fetruam Xesolzves u. Ixxv. 318 Deficient in the 
conversive quality of Man. 1678 Vng. Man's Call, 57 Con- 
versive with others, useful to many. 

Convert (kfgnve3t), v. Also 6 conuart(e. 
(a. OF. convert-tr = Pr. co(m verlir, Sp. convertir, 
It. convertire :—pop. L. *convertire, for el. L. con- 
vertére to turn about, turn in character or nature, 
transform, translate, ete., f. con- together, alto- 
gether + vertére to turn.] 

I. To turn in position or direction. 

+1. Zrans. To turn (a thing or oneself) about, 
to give a different (or specific) direction to. ref. 
=To turn (inir.). Obs. 

1382 Wycuir Fohkn i. 38 Sothli Ihesu conuertid [z.r. 
turnede; Vulg. conversus autem Fesus) and seynge hem 
suwynge him, seith to hem, What seken je? 1572 ForREST 
Theophilus 530 in Anglia VU, Which waye to converte 


(f. Converse wv. + 


hym, standinge in dowte. 1622-62 Hevuin Cosmogr. Introd. | 


(1682) 18, Priests..who usually in their Sacrifices..Convert 
themselves unto the East. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
i. i. 51 Electricity, that isa power to attract strawes or light 
bodies, and convert the needle freely placed. 1677 Hae 
Prim. Orig, Man. 29 By the volitive Power of the Soul.. 
the Eye is converted to this or that object. 

tb. In convert the visage, eyes, cte., the sense 
passes from Jiteral to fig.s cf. a. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 76/3 Unto the lord 1 conuerte my 
vysage. 1600 Suaxs. Sonn. vii, The cies..now conuerted 
are From his low tract and looke an other way. 1611 
Corvat Cruditics, Nirchner’s Orat., Upon thee I convert 
the tninds nnd eyes of Bll my Auditors. 1677 GaLE Cr#, 
Gentiles I, wv. 41 The mind that converts its eyes to that 
so great smplitude of the first Deautie. 1730-8 ‘Tnonson 
Wiuter 39 These, the publick Hope And Eye to thee con- 
verting. 

+2. fig. To turn, direct; ref. to tnm one’s 
attention. Const. fo, against, upon, from. 

€1430 tr. Th. a Nempis' Imit, u.i, Lene to despice out- 
warde binges & to conuerte be to inwarde pinges. 1533 
Betrenpen Levy wv. (1822) 331 Quincius Cincinnatus began 
to convert his prayaris to the goddis. 1573 G. Harvey 
Letter-4k (Camden) 11 If I onc convert mi studdi to 
diuiniti.. 1600 Ilottanp Livy 1. lv. 38 After this he con- 
verted his mind to the affaires of the cittie. 1613 Purcnas 
Pilgrimage v1. xi. 523 [lee now. .converts his forces ngainst 
the King of Fez. 1647 Staryitton Yuvenal 203 He con- 
verted his fury upon himself, and. .fell upon his own sword. 
1655-60 StanLey /f¢st, Philos. (1701) 66/1 Euripides. lastly 
converted himself to Tragic Poesie. 1771 Gotnsst. /Zisé. 
Eng. 1. 268 The two kings. agreed to convert their whole 
attention to the rescuing Jerusalem. 

+ b. éutr. To turn, direct one’s attention (0), Ods. 

1413 Lypo, Pilger. Sowle 1. xxii (1859) 25 Take hede now, 
and to thy selfe conuerte, And see wis wretchydnesse is 
the withynne, 1570 Der A/ath. Pref, 14 That we may turne 
or conuert, toward heauenly thinges. 1615G. Sanpvs 77av. 
73 Now conuert we to tbe Person and Court of this Sultan, 

+3. ¢rans. To tnrn back, cause to return ; some- 
timcs, to bring back, restorc. Oés. 

1388 Wycrir /sa. xlix.6 To conuerte the drastis of Israel. 
— Jer. xxxiii. 6 Y schal conuert the conversion (1383 turne 
the turning] of Jerusalem. ¢1477 Caxton Jason 64 She 
was 50 angry that she might not conuerte Jason. 1633 G. 
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transpose ; to exchange the data and conclusion of 
(a proposition in mathematics). Ods. (exc. asin b.) 

1547 Boorne Srev. Health 82b, A woman, the silables 
converted isa man in wo. 1551 Recorve Pathw, Anowl, 
u. Ixxvii, This Theoreme is nothyng els but the sentence of 
the last Theoreme before conuerted. 

b. ae To transpose the subject and pre- 
dicate of (a proposition) by ConvERSION (sense 4). 

1638 Cuttuncw. Relig. Prot. 1. iv. $23. 204 Punies in 
Logick, know that universal affirmatives, are not simply 
converted. 1 Warts Logie n. ii. § 3‘No spirit is an 
animal’ may be converted, ‘no animal is a spirit’. 1887 
Fow.er Deduct, Logic 8o A proposition is said to be con- 
verted when its terms are transposed, so that the subject 
becomes the predicate, and the predicate the subject. 

+5. fig. To reverse the course of, turn in the 
opposite direction ; fa. pple, = opposite, contrary. 

1612 Drayton /'oly-old, viti. Notes 124 Fortune conuerted 
by martiall opportunity, they were at last by Camillus..put 
to the sword. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 188 Soft Wood, 
because its being loose, will not endure scraping without 
leaving a roughness upon the Work; but hard Wood, or 
Ivory (for the Reason converted) will. 

+6. To tum, twist ; fa. Af/e. =twisted. Obs. 

1782 A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 41 The cornna 
uferé. are. .converted in form of a snail. A 

7. To turn or apply ¢o (another or a specific use 
or purpose), to divert ; spec. in Law, wrongfully or 
illegally to appropriate and apply fo (one’s own 
private usc). (Cf, CONVERSION 7.) 

1480 Bury IVills (1850) 57 That alle the issues..be houly 
conuertyd and applyid to thuse and profitys of thynhaby- 
tauntys. 1542-3 Act 34-35 f/en. VII, c. 2 $1 Receiuours 
of his reucnues. .conuerted the same to their owne singuler 
profit. 1547 in Fxg. Gilds 248 Landes and possessions .. 
web are nowe..conuerted..to dedes of charyte. 1568 Grar- 
ton Chron. WM. 76 The great and wastfull expences be- 
stowed at Rome might ..have bene converted to their.. 
flocks committed unto them. 1623 BincHam Xenophon 53 
Much Lead, which they conuerted to the vse of slings. 1635 
Paoitt CArtstianogr. 1. (1646) 215 Converting all their goods 
and moveables into his own cotta, 1774 llist. Rochester 
190 He rarely converted his. . knowledge to an improper use. 
1798 Wense in Owen Wellesley’s Disp. 10 Large supplies of 
dollars. .intended for the China investment, were converted 
to the purposes of the war. 1890 Lp, Esher in Law Times 
Rep. XII. 693/2 One Bates converted to his own use this 
deed more than six years ago, 

IT. Totum or change in character, nature, form, 
or function. 

+8. Zrans. To turn in mind, feeling, or condnct ; 
to bring into another state (of mind, ete.). Ods. 

¢ 1374 Crraucer Troylns 1. 301 Blessid be Love, that can 
thus folk convert. 1382 Wyciir Ezeh. iti. 20 If the riztwis 
man shal be convertid fro his ri3twisnes, and shal doo wickid. 
nes. ¢1532 Dewes [ntrod. Fr.in Palsgr.ga1 A man dout- 
full and suspect of jelous is sone converted and tourned in 
smerte, 1§§§ Epex Decades (Arb,) 50 Conuertynge them to 
a better mynde. 1560 RoLtanp Crt. Verns 1. 18 Bot at that 
time, I traist he was conuart. 1§77 Nortuprooxe Dictng 
(1843) 88 Least the custome of pleasure shoulde. .conuerte vs 
.. from God and good workes, 

+b. intr. To tnrn from a course of conduct, pur- 


pose, disposition, etc. ; to turn aside. Ods. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus tv, 1412 But I make hym soone to 
conuerte And don my red with-Inne a day or tweye. ¢1386 
— Doctor's T. 212 iAfwrolde he from his purpos not conuerte. 
1 Edward [1f7, 1. i, When thou convert'st from honours 
golden name, ¢ 1600 Sitaks. Sown. xi, When thou from 
youth conuertest. 

9. trans. To cause to turn to and cmbrace a 
(specified) rcligious faith, usnally implying that the 
tnrning is to truth from crror or ignorance. (With- 
out qualification, usually =‘to convert to Chris- 
tianity’.) 

1300 Cursor Af, 19134 (Cott.) Par was conuerted thusand 
fiue. 1340 Hamroce Pr. Conse. 4502 Pai sal drawe And 
convert be Iewes til cristen lawe. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) 
xxv. 117 Cristend nnd conuerted to Cristen faith. 1596 
Snaks. Aferch. V. 1. v. 37 In conuerting lewes to Chris- 
tians, you raise the price of Porke. 1632 Litucow 7rav, 
x. (1682) 448 Repent thee of thy wickedness, nnd be con- 
verted to the Holy Mother Church, 1642 Rocrrs Naaman 9 
Except it be nted that Naaman was converted, the 
whole scope of our Saviours speech is overthrowen, 1704 
Newson Fest. § Fasts u. vii. (1730) 540 When Philip the 
Deacon had converted..the Men of Samaria, 1849 PARKER 
Goth, Archit, t. i. (1874) 9 When the Saxons were converted 
to Christianity. 

b. transf, To cause to turn to and adopt (what 
is implied to be) a better opinion, belief, party, etc. 

1814 D'Israeit Quarreds Auth. (1867) 395 On speculative 
points any man may be suddenly converted, 1832 CAMPBELL 
To Sir F. Burdett ii, Convert the men who waver now, and 

ause Between their love of self and hnman kind. 1883 G. 

Ltoyp £46 § Flew 1. 48 Do you care for Venetian glass? 
Ah, not so very much, I see; but es would be converted, 
1 am sure you would, by my chandelier. 

te. reff. Obs. 

¢1400 Howland & O. 1153, | rede pt pou converte the in 
hye, And then sall saughtyll with thyn Eme sir Garcy. 
¢1430 Liler. Lyf Manhode un. xxiv. (1869) 85 Ne were Bh 
jewes wolden come to hire, and conuerte hem. 

+d. intr. Obs. 

1300 Cursor M, 22367 (Cott.) Pe iuus sal convert,als it sais. 
¢ 1440 l’artonope 3994 Yf thow wylt conuerte and crystened 
be. 1560 Biste (Gencn) Fonak Argt., That they which were 
of the heathen, should conuert. 1625 Purcitas Pélerims u. 
1292 Ifa Christian haue deserued death. .if hee will conuert, 
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they will.. remit his punishment. 1649 Adcoran 171 Your 
Lord shal don you, if you =e? a 
+) with complement: To become, ‘tum’. Oés. 

1574 Hetrowes Gueuara’s Fam. Ef, 383 But the doctors 
of your law, paperiny that man Jemes did convert 
Christians, and that.. they gathered that Christ was tbe 
true Messias. 

10. Zheol. (traus.) To canse to tarn from a sinful 
or irreligious life to onc markcd by love of God 
and pnrsuit of holiness; to turn to godliness. 

e1yo £, E, Psalter (E.E. T. S,) Ii). 14 Pe wicked shul 
ben conuerted to be. 1377 Lanct. ?. P72. B. xvi. 110 Comune 
wommen conuerted and to good torned. 1382 WycLir John 
xii. 40 That thei be conuertid, or al turned, and I heele 
bem. ¢1400 Rom. Rose 7189 The grace .. That doth the 
synfulle folk converte, And hem to Jhesu Crist reverte. 
e14so Knit, de la Tour (1868) 139 Thow bast... conuerted 
her with thine longe prechinge and good ensaumples. 1549 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Collect Gd. Friday, Rather that he 
should be conuerted and liue, 1611 Biste Fas. v. 20 Hee 
which conuerteth the sinner from the errour of his way. 
1745 Wes.ey Answ. Ch. 35 That none but those who are 
converted .. ought to communicate. 1833 M¢Cuevse in 
Bonar Lifei. 27 If worldly motives go with me I shall never 
convert a soul, 1875 W. P. Mackay Grace & Truth v, 
When a wicked companion gets converted, bis old asso- 
ciates wonder st his boldness in preaching. 

tb. refi. Obs. 

¢147§ Rauf Coilyear 924 Wald tbow conuert the in hy, and 
couer the of sin Thow suld haue..mekle pardoun, 

+e. intr. Obs, 

Ya 1400 Chester PL, (Shaks. Soc.) I. 169 Convertes to me 
moste inightelye I shall save you. 1460 in Pol., Rel. & L. 
Poents (1866) 454 The synneful schulle to bee conuerte. 1530 
Rastet. Bh, Purgat.u.i, Many of them do never converte 
from those vyces. 1554 Kxox Godly Lett. Bj, They haue 
hardened tbeir faces harder then stones, they will not con- 
vert. 1587 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xv. 7 Likewyse toye shal 
be in heauen ouer one sinner that conuerteth, 1611 Biste 
fsa. vi. 10 Lest they..vnderstand with their heart, and con: 
uert and be heal 1630 Pryxne Anti-Armin. 113 B 
which they may conuert, repent, beleeue, and be saued. 
a 1703 Burxitr On N. T. Matt. iti, 2 Arguments to move 
a sinner to repent, and to convert to God. 1826 E, Irvine 
Babylon V1. vt. 91 The infatuated world! 1¢ will not con- 
vert ! it must be destroyed, 

11. trans. To tnm or change info somcthing of 
different form or properties; to transform: @. some- 


thing material. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 228 b, The same asshes 
or dust in to the whiche mannes body is conuerted. 1614 
Day Festfoads (1615) 290 Even as the Wind .. is sometimes 
converted to bea Plague. 1632 J. Porvin Ellis Orig. Lett, 
ut. 273 IIT. 274 Some redd spottes appeared on his face and 
breast, which .. were converted into the Small Poxe. 1651 
Hosses Leviath. uw xxix. 171 As if the poyson endeavoured 
to convert bim intoa Dogge. 1799 G. Smitu Laboratory 1. 
299 Take any animsl matters. .and convert them into a black 
coal, by heating them. 1839 R. S. Rosinson Nawt, Steant 
Eng. 170 One cubic foot of water must be converted into 
steam per hour. 1857 Livincstone Yrav. iti. 70 The trunk 
is often converted into canoes. 

b. something immaterial. 

138a Wyciir Amos vi. 13 3¢ conuerten dom in to bitter- 
nesse. 1393 Lanau. P. Pi ¢. xxi 1g0 Crist hab conuerted 
be kynde of ryghtwisnesse In-to pees and pyte. 1548 Hatt 
Chron. 216b, Not knowynge that or night, hys tryumph- 
ynge shoulde be torned to trymblynge, and hys solempnitie 
converted into mournyng. 1997, waKs. 2 Lfen. [V,v. ti. 60. 
1671 Mitton Samson 1564 That still lessens The sorrow, 
and converts it nigh tojoy. 1790 Burke Fr. Xev. Wks. V, 
264 Did they convert a legal claim into a vexatious ex- 
tortion? 1878 Bosw. Ssxitu Carthage 286 He was obliged 
to convert the siege into n blockade. : 

ec. To change in character or function; to tum 
(into, 10). 

1557 Nort tr. Gueuara’s Diall Pr. 155 4/1 Since they 
[men] are conuerted vnto adulterers, tyrauntes, etc. Maat 
Lamparve Peranté. Kent (1826) 197 Lately converted by 
the Townesmen into a Free schoole. 1587 ‘Turserv. 
Trag. T. (1837) 142 Whose skull be did convert into B 
Pe 1639 Fucter //oly War tu xivi (a2) 106 Solomons 

‘emple Re convertall toa Mosque. 1760 Goins. Cit, World 
Ixxii. "Tis yours to..convert Hymen toa broker, 1787 Gendi. 
Mag. 1115/2 Curagoa and St. Eustatius are now converted 
into complete magazines for all kinds of I-uropean goods. 
1836 I:MERsSoN Nature, Lang, Wks. (Bohn) II. 150 Nouns or 
names of things, which they convert into verbs. 

+d. spec. To turn into one’s own bodily sub- 
stanec; to assimilate, digest. Oés. 

¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 73 Wiyn. .is soone converted of 
kyndely heete & for he is so sotil., be assendib soone into 
pe hi 1613 J. Sauxetp Treat. Angels 56 Angels have 
somtimes beene knowne to eate .. although they did not 
convert the meate. .into their owne substance. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. v. 492 Wonder not then, what God for you saw good 
If I refuse not, but convert, as you, to proper substance. 

te. str. To turn, change, undergo a change of 
form or natnre (7#¢o or fo something else). Oés. 

1549-62 Srernuotp & HH, Ps. xxxit. 4 All my blood and 
humors moyst to drines did convert. 1579 Peston Guiceiard. 
(1618) 17 His reuenues would conuert to nothing in a mo- 
ment. 1605 Suaxs. J/acé, 1v. iii. 229 Let griefe Conuert to 
anger. 1658 WiLtsForp Nature's Sccrets se s dis- 
tuill'd from Clinos convert to blood. 1700 Drypen Fadies, 
Cinyras § M. 342 Her solid bones convert to solid wood. 

12. trans. Hence, in many technical uses in 
Manuf. 

a. Steel Manuf. To turn (iron) into steel. 
CONVERTER 3 b, 

1837 Witrock Sk, Trades (1842) 225 The steel employed 
for Res. «undergoes a Ionger process in the conversion. It 
is said to be donbly converted. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts U1. 
899 Thin bars of iron are much sooner converted than tbick 
ones, 
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b. Ship-building. (@) To reduce (timber) from 
the rough state into pieces of nearly the required 
shape and size. (6) ‘To change (a vessel) from one 
class to another by alteration of size or rig. 

1862 Lp. Broucuam Brit. Const. xx. 393 Most of the 
steam-vessels..could be converted easily into men-of-war. 
1865 Dockyard Accts. (Blue Bk, 8. 465-1) There is a great 
excess of offal timber .. resulting from a larger quantity of 
rough timber having been converted. 

ce. Fire-arms. To change (e.g. a muzzle-loader) 
tato (a breech-loader). 

1874 Knicut Dict, Afeck., From among the various com- 
peting plans for converting the Enfield rifle of the English 
service into a breech-loader, that of Snider was adopted. 

a. Watch-making. (See ae) 

3884 F. J. Beatren Watch & Clockim. 67 A converted watch 
is one in which an escapement of a different kind has been 
suhstituted for the original one, /did., In converting a 
watch from a verge to a lever. ane 4 

III. To change by substitnting something of 
equivalent pnrport or value. 

+13. To turn zxfo (another language), translate, 
render. Obs. 

1538 Starkey Eugland 1, iv. 136 Hyt ys necessary .. to 
haue hyt conuerted into our tong. 1573 (¢#¢/e) Aineidos of 
Virgill. converted into English Meeter by I. Phaér. 1652 
Honzes Leviath. ut. xxxiil. 204 The seventy Interpreters 
that converted the Bible into Greek. E 

14, Arith. To reduce to a different denomina- 
tion; to ‘turn z#fo’. ? Obs. 

1594 BLunpevit Erere. 1. 11. xiv. (ed. 7) 397 The difference 
of the Longitudes converted into miles. (1660 WILLSForn 
Scales Comm, 27 The common rule of Three .. by which 
means any one thing aay be converted into the species of 
another, in respect of value or quantity. : 

15. To change by snbstitution of something of 
equivalent value; spec, in Zaz, to change (actually 
or construetively) the quality of property (see Con- 
VERSION 16), @. from real to personal or vice 


versd, 1D. as between partners. 

3793 S.C. Cox in W. P. Williams Aef. III. 22 The court 
was of opinion that npon the construction of the will the real 
estate was converted into personalty for all the purposes of 
the will. 1847 Jarman Powell's Devises 11. 67 Until the 
trustees should think proper to convert the property. 1849 
G. Srence et Jurisd. Crt. Chanc. 11.235 Where money 
is devised to be laid out in land, the same principle applies 
as where land is directed to be converted into money. 186¢ 
Sin N. Lennrey Partnership (1888) 334 It is competent for 
partners by agreement amongst themselves to convert that 
which was partnership property into the separate property of 
an individual partner. 1867 SmiLes Huguenots Eng. x.(1880) 
161 Those who possessed goods and movables, made haste 
to convert them into money. 

Convert (kgnvait), a. and sd. Also 6 con- 
uart. fapp. f. Convert v.; perh. by abbreviation 
for converted, but possibly partly due to CONVERSE 
5h, a. F. convers: ef. sense 2.] 

A. adj. 

1, =Convertep 2. Now rare. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VI/, Wks. (Bohn) 387 John Osbeck, a 
convert Jew. 2721 Suarress. Charac. (1737) HI. 78 By 
nieans of a convert emperor, the heathen chureh-lands. .be- 
came transfer’d to the Christian clergy. 1812 4 & H. Svitn 
Rejected Addr., Archit, Atoms (Rtldg.) 128 When convert 
Christians read No saered writings but the Pagan creed. 

+2. Convert brother, sister: = CONVERT sb. 2, 
ConvERSE sb.2 2. Ods. 

3639 GLartHorNe Wit ix Const., More mony..‘Vhan would 
for convert-sisters build ten almes houses. 1693 tr. Zvzil- 
Hianne's Hist. Monast. Ord. xvii. 179 The Convert Brothers 
an seventy seven times the Lord’s Prayer. 

1 SO. 
1. A person converted to, or brought to embrace 


and profess, any religions faith or doctrine. 

1561 T. Norton Caluin’s Zust. wt. 191 [They] appoint 
certaine dayes to their newe conuertes, during the which 
they must exercise themselues in penance, 1612 Buete /sa. 
i. 27 Zion shall be redeemed with iudgement, and her con- 
uerts with righteousnesse. @1680 Butter Rem, (1759) I. 
265 A Convert's but a Fly, that turns about After his Head’s 
pull‘d off, to find it out. 1704 Nevson Fest. & Masts i.(1739) 
17 An early Convert to Christianity. 1794 Patey Evid. un, 
ix. § 2 Converts properly so called, that is.. adults volun- 
tarily embracing Christianity. 1876 J. H. Newman /Jést. 
Sk. 1. 1. ii. 87 In Sogdiana and Khorasan they had become 
converts to the Mahometan faith. Pes 

b. ¢ransf. A person brought over to any opinion, 
belief, or party. 

1641 W. Hanewite Lidertie of Subject 3,1 did forsake my 
former opinion as erroneous, and do now embrace the con- 
t ..and so am now becomeaconvert. 12665 Bove Occas. 
Ref. un. xv. (1675) 244 If..our new Convert shall consider 
things of this Nature. 1771 Yurnins Lett. liv. 287 A convert 
to triennial parliaments, 1859 Sues Se//- Help iv. 87 For 
some time, he did not make a single convert, and gained 
nothing but..abuse. 

2. = ConvERSE $6.2 2. Ods, 

3677 Iounsnep Chroz. 11.336 One of his owne seruants 

did conspire with a conuert of that abbeie. 


_t3. That which has undergone conversion ; that 
into which anything is turned. Os. rare. 

1589 Warner 4b, Eng. vi. xxxi. (1612) 157 When his 
sudden cies admir'd the boan-flesht faire Conuart Deriued 
from his Side. _ [Adam's rib ‘converted’ into Eve.] 

4. Conté. (in sense 1). 

1738 Lond, Mag. 390 A Missioner in Ireland, and a very 
busy Convert-Monger. 

Converted (kgnvs-3téd), Afi. a. 


[f. Convert 
v.+-ED!.] 
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+1. Turned, turned back; cf. ConVERSION 3. 

1618 Cuapman Hestod 1. 434 Fifty days after heaven's 
converted heat..Then grows the navigable season fit. 

2. That has turned or been brought over to a 
religious faith or profession, whether from a dif- 
ferent religion or from irreligious life. 

3640 Be. Haut Afésc.1, v.21 Countenancing and incourag- 
ing the converted Governours of the Chureh. 1677 W. 
Hussarn Narrative u. 74 One Converted Indian that re- 
vealed the Plot. 1762-71 H. Warrore Vertue’s Anecd. 
Paint, (1786) III. 198 Of all his works, Sir Godfrey was 
most proud of the converted Chinese at Windsor, 1851 A/is- 
stonary 1,207 A brother anda sister. .the former a converted, 
the lattera heathen, native. fod. A converted prize-fighter. 
‘The preacher was a converted Jew. 

3. Changed into something clse ; see CONVERT v. 


12, tb. Reduced: see 14. 

1594 Biunpevin Axerc. ut. 1. xiv. (ed. 7) 397 The summe 
of the two converted longitudes added together is 1247. 
3865 Dockyard Accts. (Blue Bk. 8 465-1) The curvature 
and bevelling required in a large portion of the converted 
timber. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111.895 Cemented or con- 
verted steel..is produced by the earbonisation of wrought 
iron, 1884 [see Convert vw. 12 dJ. ; 

Convertend (kgpnvaitend). SZogic. fad. L. 
convertend-us, -unt to be converted, gerundive pple. 
of converte to Convert.] The name given by 
i{amilton to the proposition to be converted, or as 
it stands before conversion ; see CONVERT v. 4b. 

3837-8 Sik W, Hamitton Logic (1860) I. 256 ‘Fhe original 
or given proposition is called the Converse or Converted.. 
It would be better tocall [it] the Convertend.. This language 
I shall use. /dfd. I. 257. 1870 Juvons Elem. Logic x 
(1880) 82 In order that the converse or converted proposition 
shall be inferred from the eonvertend. 

Converter (kgnvs-1taz). Also error. -tor. [f. 
CONVERT 2 +-ER 1] 

1. One who converts (another) to any faith, 
opinion, or party ; one who inakes converts. 

(han LamBarne Peramd, Kent (1826) 2 ‘Vhe messengers 
of Pope Gregorye (that were converters of the people). 1652 
Srarke Jovi. Devot. (1663) 510 [le became a converter of 
the gentiles, 1726 Cavactier J/em. 1. 3 These unmerciful 
Converters began with ravaging and destroying all that the 
Protestants had in their Honses, 1838 Pusev (¢/t/c) The 
Church the Converter of the Heathen. 

2. One who converts or changes one thing into 
another ; onc who turns a thing to another purpose 


or to his own use. 


1833 TinDaLe Supper of Lord Wks. 111.261 Let oureovetous | 


converters chop and change bread and wine, till we there 
feel, see, and taste neither bread nor wine. 1687 N. Joun- 
ston Assur, Abbey Lands 26 A converter of Ecclesiastical 
Mony to his own use, 1825 Nezu Monthly Mag. XL. 510 
Modern converters of field-sports into butcheries. 

b. sfec. (@) One whose business it is to ‘ convert’ 
rough timber: see Convert v. 12b. (#) One 
whose business it is to convert iron into steel. 

1811 Naval Chron. XXV.88 One of the timber-convertors 
of the dock-yard. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts ILI. 898 Réaumur 
- first [brought] the process of conversion to any degree of 
perfection. .‘Yhe first principles laid down hy him are now 
the guide of the converter. 1881 Mechanic § 198 Buyers 
and converters of all kinds of English timber. 


3. An apparatus for converting one thing into 


another. 
3889 Nature 24 Oct. 631 A vessel, called a converter... 
whose use is to permit the water to resolve itself into steam, 
b. Steel Manuf. A large vessel or retort, made 
of iron and lined with some refractory material 
(usually a kind of siliceous stone called gamister), 
in which molten pig-iron is converted into stcel by 
the Bessemer and other processes: see BESSEMER. 

1867 Aforn, Star 20 Sept. 7 The converters can thus be 
worked with liquid iron direet from the blast furnaces, the 
iron remaining spertectly liquid during the short time of 
transit. 1883 //arfer's Afag. Aug. 334/2 The Bessemer 
(process]..decarbonizes melted iron in huge converters by 
forcing an air stream through it. 

ce. Electric Lighting. An apparatus for con- 
verting high-tension into low-tension electricity. 

1889 Pall Mail G. 25 Jan. 6/1 The mains are underground, 
and..the current generated is of high tension, At each 
house lignes, the current is changed into low tension by 
means of converters. 1890 C. W. Vincent in 19¢h Cent. 
Jan. 147 In electric lighting, induction coils of converse 
construction are employed, the primary coil being of fine 
wire, and the secondary or induetion coil of the thicker 
wire. These coils convert high-tension into low-tension 
electricity, and under the name of ‘converters’ are already 
in use in several electric lighting systems, 

Convertibility (kgnva-tibiliti). [f L. con- 
vertibil-is CONVERTIBLE + -IT¥: cf. F. convert- 
tbi:ltté (13th ¢.).] The quality of being convertible 
(in different applications of the ad}.). 

1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. [Tist, (1827) I. 57 The general 
characteristics of oracles were ambiguity, obscurity and 
convertibility, so that one answer would agree with several 
. events. 379° Burke Fr, Rev. 163 The mutual con- 
vertibility of land into money, and of money into land. 1809 
Soutuey in Q. Rev, I. 213 Proofs of the convertibility of 
the Hindoos, 1875 Lyett Princ. Geol. II, n. xxxii, 213 
The discoveries recently made of the convertibility of one 
kind of force into another. 1879 Luszocx Addr. Pol. § 
Educ. ii. 42 The Bank Act certainly has secured the con- 
vertibility of the note. 


Convertible (kgnvautib’l), @. (sd) fa. F. 
convertible (13the. in Littré), ad. late L. conver- 
tibil-is, f. converttre to CONVERT: see -BLE.] 


CONVERTINE. 


1. That may be ‘converted’ or transposed cach 
into the place of the other; interchangeable, 
Usnally of terms: Equivalent, synonymous. 

€ 1386 Cuaveer Cook's 7. 31 Ffor thefte and Riot they been 
Conuertible. a1g20 Hocerevr De Reg. Princ. 57 Thon 
demest luste and love convertible. 1590 SwinuRNE Teséa- 
ments 21 The definition is not of any speciall testament. . 
nor is eonuertible with any speciall kinde of testament, 
mencioned in any part of the Ciuill lawe. 1646 H. Lawrence 
Comm. cingells 109 To be carnall and to he weake are 
convertible termes. 1708 Swirr Sacram. Test Wks. 1755 I. 
1, 133 [Those who] put prclacy and popery together as terms 
convertible. 1875 Brycn /foly Rom. Emp. xviii, As the 
names of Roman and Christian had been once convertible, 
so long afterwards were those of Roman and Catholic. 

b. Logic. That may be transposed by Con- 
VERSION (sense 4). 

1609 Br. Haut /assion Sern, Recoll, Treat. 626 It is a 
sure and convertible rule; nothing was done by Christ, 
which was not foretolde ; nothing was ever foretolde by the 
Prophets of Christ, which was not done. 1785 Nolliad 74 
‘Lhe position, therefore, is what logicians call convertible. 
Nothing can equal his falshood but his fairness; nothing 
his fairness but his falshood. 1864 Bowun Legic v. 109 But 
the two ‘Ferns of a Judgment are not always convertible or 
equivalent, 

+ 2. Capable of being turned, or made to take a 
partienlar direction. Also fig. Ods. 

1526 Piler, PerfiW, de W. 1531} 261 b, A wyll that was 
connertible to thy grace, 1620 Watton in Reh. Wotton, 
(1672) 300 It is convertihle (like a Wind-Mill) to all quarters 
at pleasure, 1635 N. Carpenter Geer. Delt. iv. 77 The 
Axis of the Earth is supposed to haue a convertihle nature. 

3. Capable of being turned or applied to a par- 
ticular use or purpose. 

1818 DB. O'REILLY Greendand 98 The hide is convertible to 
many useful purposes. 1835 I. Tavior Spir, Despot. iii. 
89 Some few universal principles convertible with due miodi- 
fication to other instances. 

4, Capable of being converted to a religion, 
belief, or opinion; sfec. to Christianity or to a 
religious life. 

1805 Souruey in Aun, ee. UL. 622 The Llindoos are 
difficultly convertible, 1875 Emrrson £ctt. § Soc. Aims, 
The Comic Wks. (Violin) HIT. 206 A rogue alive to the ludi- 
crous is still convertible. 

5. Capable of being turned z/o soincthing else ; 
eapable of being changed in form, condition, or 
properties. 

1533 Envor Cast. Melihe ii. (RD, It is connertible into 
bloude and flesh. 1694 cleee of Sweden 11 These [trees] 
heing generally very straight and tall, are easilyconvertible 
into timber. 1799 Afed. Frué. 1. 46 The collected mass of 
nnisance..is convertible, by the powers of vegetation, from 
poison to wholesome articles of food. 1862 Huxtev Lect. 
Wrkg. Men 16 The researches. .have shown that heat is con- 
vertible into electricity, that electricity is convertible into 
magnetism, magnetisin into mechanical or chemical force. 
1884 Jises 30 Oct. 13/3 A Waggonette convertible to Stan- 
hope phaeton. rae 3 i 

+b. spec. Capable of assimilation 5 casily digest- 
ible, (Cf. Convert v.11.) Ods. 

egoo Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 73 No manere convertyble 
mete. 

6. Capable of being converted by exchange into 
property of another kind; sfec. of paper money, 
capable of being converted into specie. 

1834 Ht. Martineau Jforal in. 92 By rendering paper 
money convertible into metallic money. 1846 M*Cutnocu 
Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 461 Produce, convertible into 
money, according to the prices at the time. 1860 ‘I'vNDALL 
Glac. i, iii, 241 A kind of paper-currency of the inind, con- 
vertible, in due time, into the gold of truth. 


7. Convertible husbandry: that which consists 
in a rotation of crops, whereby the pasture of one 
year is converted into the corn-land of another, 
and so on. Convertible land (dial.): see quot. 


(Cf. Penny Cycl. II. 228.) 

3810 J. T. in Risedon's Surv. Devon p.vi, Admirably adapted 
tothe convertible husbandry, as it is called. 1833 It. Mar- 
vingau Brooke Farm viii. 97 Convertible husbandry was 
quite out of the question. 1856 Otmstep Slave States 43 
‘The greatest benefit he derived from guano, and. .a regular 
plan for bringing all his more sterile upland into the system 
of Convertible husbandry by its aid, 1863 Morton Cyc?. 
Agric. Gloss., Convertible land, loamy soils. 

B. sé. pt. = Convertible things or terms: sce I. 

1615 J. Steruens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 368 ‘To make truths 
and tales convertibles, 1634 H. R. Salernes Regint. Pref. 
2 Those in whom Folly and Ignorance are convertibles, 1652 
Sparke Prin. Devot. (1663) 539 Publicans and most hated 
persons, were grown convertibles. 

Hence Conve:rtibleness = CONVERTIBILITY. 

1730-6 in Batey (folio); whenee in mod. Diets. 

Convertibly (kgnvs-1tibli), adv. [f. pree.] 

1. Interchangeably, as eqnivalents, synonymonsly. 

1710 BERKELEY Princ. Hum, Knowl, 1.8142, Twill not say 
that the terms zdea and xotion may not be used convertibly. 
1835 I. Taytor Sfir. Despot. iv. 164 These terms are used 
convertibly throughout the New Testament. 

+2. By conversion, conversely. Ods. 

a1716 Souts Serm. I. ii. (RO, There neither is, nor ever 
was any person remarkably ungrateful, who was not also 
unsufferably — nor convertibly, any one proud, who 
was not equally ungrateful. 

[Convertile, mispr. for ConvERTITE.] 


+Convertine. Os. vare~'. Inclined to be 


converted. 
1608 Day Law Trickest. ii, Did not true learning ake the 
soule diuine, She hath spoke enough to make me conuertine. 


CONVERTING. 


Converting (kfnvi:stin), v4/. sd. [sec -1NG !.] 
The action of the verb Convert ; conversion. 

1633 ‘I’. Starrorp Pac, //i6, iv. (1821) 279 The converting 
of Irish moneys into se ling 1711 Appison Sfec/, No. 21 
Pp 2 Several Brevets having been granted for the converting 
of Subalterns into Scarf-Officers. attri. 1819 Gent. 
Mag. UXXXIX. 1. 324 The Jews Converting Society. 

Converting, #7’. a. [see -1N¢ *.] 

1, That converts (/razs.) ; see the verb. 

1s85 Ase. Sanpys Serm:. (1841) 203 A converting command- 
ment. 1643 Mitton Divorce u. ili. (1851) 67 A wholsome 
and perhaps a converting parahle to many an {scoclie 1875 
Ure Dict, Aris 111. 903 The form of converting vesse 
which has been found most convenient. 

+2. Undergoing conversion ; see CONVERT v. 10 c. 

1646 P. Burxetey Gospel Covt. iv. 310 The converting 
sinner. 1675 Burtuocce Causa Dei 89 The..Divine Arms 
are ever open to the Penitent and Converting. 1846 Man- 
ninG Serus. it, (1848) 11, 32 The zeal, fervour, activity, which 
converted or converting men exhibit. 

Ilence Conve'‘rtingness. 

1671 Eacnarp Oédserv. Answ. Cont. Clergy (1705) 102 
Confident..of the..Convertingness of their method. S 

+ Convertise, -yse, v. Obs. rare, fad. F. 
converliss- lengthened stem of convertir to Con- 
vEntT.] By-form of Convert z. 

1 Caxton Gold. Leg. 420/2 Sone afier he..conuertysed 
and baptysed hyay fbid. 430/4 He conuertysed many 
paynyms to the feythe. i 

Convertism (kpnvostiz'm). [f. Convert sé. + 
-1su.] The system or practice of making converts. 

1716 M. Davies Aé4. Brit. UI. Diss. Drama 23 [They] 
wanted encouragement as well as convertism to the Church 
of England, 1865 Unjon Rev. 111.57 The work of detraction 
on the one hand and convertism on the other. 1884 CA’. 
Cimes 8 Feb, 102/2 Their convertisin is done within a small 
urea of the upper class. 

+ Conve'rtist. Os. [f. Convenr + -1s7.] 

1. A professed convert to religion. 

1611 Cotcr., fillies repenties, an order of Nunnes which 
haue beene profest whores ; Conuertists. 1616 Nich Cabinet 
t27_ A statist may looke upon Moses..and a conuertist, 
‘Timothy. 

2. A professed or professional converter. 

aw7ir J. Gare Koff. Wall's (list. Inf. Bapt. 8 And urg’d 
the words of the Parable ‘Compel ‘em to cone in’, as 
strongly as the hottest convertist in France. 1741 War- 
surton Div. Legat. 11. Ded. to Jews 19 Teach you to reply 
to such Convertists. 

Convertite (kenvoaitait). arch. [f. Converr 
v. or sé. + -1TE. Common in 17th c., and revived 
in 19th, esp. in sense 1.] 

1. A professed convert to a religious faith. 

¢1§92 Martowe Yer of Malta. ii, Fern. Why, Barabas, 
wilt thou be christened? Sara. No, governor, I will be no 
convertite. 1619 Fretcher Af, Thomas u. iii, Tho. A much 
converted man. //y/. A sound Convertite. 1624 Hzevwoop 
Gunaik, v1. 271 Exhort hin to leave his Judaisme and be a 
convertite, and turne to jhe Christian religion. 1839 
Blackw. Mag, XLVI, 718 With all the zeal of a new con- 
vertite. 1890 CA. Times 23 May 509/2 The devotion of 
so many Roman clergy .. among these convertites, to the 
service of the i. ae 

b. transf. One converted to an opinion, party, 
ete, 

1598 Torre fl /ba (1880) 119 A Convertite, from Vaine Love 
now I part. 1631 H. Suirtey Aart. Souddier in, iii. in 
Bullen O. PZ 1. 215 The happy day in which Bellina prov’d 
to love a Convertite, 1886 Sat, Kev. 5 June 763/1 The 
late convertites to Home Rule. 

2. A person converted to a religious life, or 
to an approved course of action. arch, or Ods. 

1595 Suaxs. Fohn v. i. 19 But since you are a gentle con- 
uertite, My congue shall hush againe this storme of warre. 
1600 — A. Y. £. v. iv. 190 Out of these conuertites, There 
is much matter to be heard, and learn'd. 1605 Narr. Afur- 


thers Sir J, Fits (1860) 7 Yet can I not excuse him in this | 


his exile for a penitent convertite. 
(1647) 355 How many vile men_secking these, have found 
themselves convertites, 1868 Dixon Sfir. Wives II. 54 
Who and what this man is .. theologian, preacher, sinner, 
convertite and saint. 

3. spec. A reformed Magdalen, arch. 

1965 Jewen Def. iat (1611) 344 If they turne and repent, 
there are houses called Monastenes of the Conuertites, and 
special poms and discipline for them, where they are 
taught how to bewaile their vnchaste life so sinfully past 
ouer. 1631 Weever Anc. fun, Mon. 646 This Church was 
built hy a female conuertite, to expiate and make satis- 
faction for her former sinnes; and. .was called Hore-Church 
atthe first. @ 1704 R. el trae Evasm, (1711) 134 
Several of the Convent (which they call Couvertites) were 
constantly with me. 1868 Brownixc Hing & B&. u. 1198 
Herself siete, with those good Convertites, Those sinners 
saved, those lagdalens remade. 

Conve'rtive, «. rare. 
(Cf. conversive, divertive.)] 

+1. Characterized by turning. Ods. 

1601 Dotman tr. Primand. Fr. Acad, (1618) 686 These 
circles are nominated Tropickes, that ts, turning or con- 
uertiuc. , . ‘ 

2. Ifaving the property of converting. 

1816 I. Tavior in Pamphleteer VIII. 478 Intellect is of a 
reductorial or convertive nature, 1847 J. W. DoNaLpson 
Vind, Protest. Princ, 177 The convertive act of resipiscence 
on the part of the indivédual must necessarily intervene. 

Convertor, erron. form of CONVERTER. 

|! Conveth. Ancient Celtie Law. Also cone- 
veth(e, cuneveth(e, conevet. [a. Irish coin- 
meadh, in Tigernach 1163 connmedh :~*condmed 
billeting, inf. orvbl. sb. of vb. condmint I billet ; ef. 


(f. Convent v. + -IVE. 


1627 Fectnam Xesolves | 


946 


coinnemh billeting, Corxiz. (See Stokes 7rans. 
Phil, Soc. 1890.)] One of the burdens upon Jand in 


Scotland under the Celtic kings: see quot. 1880. 

1127 Charter of Robert Bp. of St. Andrews, in Chart, 
Coldingh. 41 Concessimus et confirmavimus ecclesiain de 
Coldingham liberam et quietam..ab omni. .consuetudine et 
cana et cunevethe, atque ab omni servitio quod ad nos per- 
tinet. c1190, 1351 [see Cain, Also various examples in 
Skene Celtic Scot?. 111. 227-32], 1860 Cosmo Innes Scot- 
land tn Middle Ages iv. 121 Kain and conveth, imposts 
not altogether abolished till a later period. 1872 — Sc. 
Legal Antig. 11. 205 Conveth seems to have been a duc 
collected hy a lord from his vassals, perhaps on the occasion 
of journeys. Malcolm the Fourth granted to the canons of 
Scone. .this privilege, that no one should take conveth from 
their men and lands except with their consent. 1880 Skene 
Celtic Scott. III. 232 Conveth .. came to signify a night's 
meal or refection given hy the occupiers of the land to their 
superior when passing Crone! his oy which was ex- 
igible four times in the year; and when the tribe territory 
came to be recognized as crown land, it became a fixed food 
contribution charged upon each ploughgate of land, 

Convex (kp‘nveks), z. and sb, [ad. L. convex- 
us yaulted, arched, rounded, app. an old pa. pple. 
( =convectus) of convehsre to carry or bring to- 
gether (because in forming an areh the extremities 
of the surface are brought together): in Lat. con- 
vexus was sometimes used to include concavits: see 
Bb. 1c. By Milton stressed conve'x, which is not 
infrequent with later poets.] 

For a posstble early use see Convers. 

A. adj. 

1. Curved like the outside of a cirele or sphere ; 
having a eurvature that bulges toward the point 
of observation ; the reverse of concave. 

1571 Dicces Panton. Pref. Aij, Manyfolde superficies, 
playne Conuex and Concaue. 1 Buunpevit Exerc. ui. 
1. (ed. 7) 271 The upper part of such a Vault is sayd to be 
Convex and the inward part Concave. 1614 Br. Hatt 
Kecoll. Treat. 695 The convexe or out-bowed side of a 
vessell. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4292/3 Letters-Patents for the 
Convex-Lamps. 1794 Sutuivan View Nat, 1. 459 Flint 
breaks with smooth surfaces, one of which is convex, the 
other concave. 1853 Herscuen Pop. Lect. Sc. v. § 13 (1873) 
191 The earth's surface is..less convex—that is, flaiter—as 
we approach its poles on all sides from the equator. 1879 
A. R. Watsace Anstrad, ix. 195 Its coast being concave in- 
stead of convex, and, therefore Nee open to the cool sea. : 

b. esp. of glasses, lenses, mirrors, ete. of this 
shape used for optical purposes. 

1571, 1662 [see Concave a. 2b}. 1751 CuampersCyc/. s.v., 
A convex mirrour represents its images smaller than the 
objects. 1822 Imison Sc. & Art I. 237 When parallel rays 
.-fall upon a double convex lens, fey will te refracted. 
1833 N. Arnorr f'Aysics (ed. 5) 11.1. 130 The light is made 
by a convex glass or lens 10 converge to one point or focus. 
1869 Tyxpatt Notes on Light § 104. 16 All the foci, and all 
the images of a convex niirror are virtual. 

2. Comb., as convex-concave. 

1840 CartyLe /ferocs (1858) 263 No twisted, poor con- 
vex-concave mirror, reflecting all objects with its own 
convexities and concavities. F 

B. sé. [elliptical use of the adj.] 

+1. A eonvex surface or body; a vault, arch, 
hemisphere, ete. as viewed from without. Oés. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 222 Flat against Flat, and Convex 
against Convex, 1659 T. Pecxr Parnassi Puerp. 160 The 
sublime convex of the Quirine Hils. 1727 Dz For /7ist. 
Afpar. (1840) 56 He has apparently posted an army of 
ministering Spirits. .round this convex, this globe the earth. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 56 A spherical convex nearly 
as round as the globe itself. 

b. ‘The convex part of anything. 

1703 Moxon Sfech. Exerc. 208 The middle of the Convex 
of the Hook. 1816 Keatince Trav, I]. 262 Placed on the 
convex ghd viet of timber. ¥ 

c. By the poets often applied to the vault of 
the sky or heavens, hell, ete. Cf. L. convexum, -a, 

1627 Mav Luca ix. (1631) 1 And takes Up to the convexe 
of the sky his flight. 1667 Mitton /’. £. 11. 434 This huge 
convex of Fire. .1mmures us round Ninefold.  /4id¢. vu. 
Incircuit to the uttermost convex Of this great Round. 1700 
Prior Carmen Seculare 514 Through the large Convex of 
the Azure Sky. @ 1740 “Vickeue Oh Half heav'n’s convex 
glitters with the flame. 

2. A eonvex glass or lens. 

1705 BurKxeLey Common-pl, Bk, Wks. IV. 480 Qu. if 
blind would think things diminish'd hy convexes. 1708 
J. Puttuirs Cyder (R.), The polish’d glass, whose small 
convex Enlarges to ten millions of degrees The mite. 

3. A eard prepared for cheating by being eut 
slightly eonvex along two edges. 

1873 [see Concave sd. 4). k 

Convex, wv. rare. [f. prec. The stress varies.] 

1, intr. To bow or bend convexly ; to present a 
eonvex side ¢o or doward. 

1805 Lp, Cottincwoop in A. Duncan Neésort (1806) 263 It 
formed a crescent, convexing to leeward. 1853 Sir H. 
Douctas Afi. Bridges 148 The island. .convexing, towards 
Entzersdorf and Essling, in a large, regular curve. 

2. ¢rans. To make convex; to bow or bend (any- 
thing) outwards. 

1865 Canrtyte Fredk. Gt. xv. ix, Must be imperceptibly 
convexed a little. 

Convexed (kgnvekst), p47. a. [f. L. convex-us 
+ -ED: ef. pree. The stress varies.] Made or 
fashioned in a convex form. 5 

1578 Banister //ist, Afan 1. 10 Inwardly hollow, but out- 
wardly conuexed, or imbossed. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep, V. ii. 235 They [dolphins] are straight, nor have 


CONVEY. 


ey or gee ae cousiderably esnbowed, 
then Sharkes, etc. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1. iii. 
Shaped into a convexed oval. eeeeee | i 291 

+Conve'xedly, adv. Obs. 
CONVEXLY. 

1646 Six T. Browne Psend. Ep. v. it, 235 Drawue re- 
pandous, or convexedly crooked, 

Convexedness. rare—°. [f. as pree. + -NESS.] 
= CONVEXITY. 1864 in Wenster. 

Convexity (kgnverksiti). [ad. L. convexitas, 
f. convexus CONVEX : ef. mod.F. convexité.] 

1. The quality or condition of being couvex ; 
outward bulging. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, 1. vi. § 10 The finiteness or con- 
vexity of heaven. 1646 Sir ‘I’, Browne Pseud. Ep. v1. v. 292 
By reason of the convexity of the Earth, the eye of man 
under the Aiquator cannot discover both the poles. 1794 G. 
Avams Nat. & Exp. Philos. U1. xv. 186 If the radius of con- 
vexity be Iess than the radius of concavity, the meniscus 
will have all the properties of a convex lens. 1880 KE. Waite 
Cert. ix Relig. 70 The cornea..is often untrue in its con- 
vexity. . 

2. A eonvex eurve, surface, side, or part. 

1600 Hottaxn Livy 1. ii. 1348 note, Much like a bow 
full bent: the convexitie or outward compasse whereof 
containeth a mile. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 220 An 
Hollow-Mandrel, made fit stifly to receive the convexity of 
the Globe in its concavity. 1827 Cartyte Afisc., Richter 
(1869) 2 This mirror is so twisted with convexities and con- 
cavities, 1831 Brewster Optics vi. 54 A double convex 
lens with equal convexities. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. xit 
207, I had taken so steady an aim at the convexity at the 
root of the tree. 

Convexly (kgnveksli), adv. [f Convex a. + 
-LY2, The stress varies.] In a convex form or 
manner; with a convex outline or surface. 

1766 Pennant Zool., The Slug (R.), Buckler fleshy above, 
formed convexly: flat beneath. 1831 Carivie Nibelungen 
Lied Misc. Ess. (1888) II]. 114 Each mirror reflects con- 
cavely or convexly. 1860 Twnpat Gilac. tl. xxvil. 392 A 
rocky barrier which curves convexly upwards, 

Convexness. [f. as prec. + -NESS. 
varies.] Convex peality, convexity. 

1738 Med. Ess. § Observ. (ed. 2) 1V. 134 Were not the 
Cornea of a Convexness answerable to the Flatness of their 
Eyes. 1815 J.Giucunist Labyrinth Demol, 44 Convexness 
and concaveness usually meet in the same object. 

Convexo- (kgnvekso). In combination = 
Convexly, eonvex and —, as in Convexo-con- 
cave, convex on one side and coneave on the other, 
and thickest in the centre (cf. Coxcavo-convex) ; 
of the form of a meniscus; Convexo-convex, con- 
vex on both sides; Convexo-plane, convex on one 
side, and flat on the other = p/ano-convex. 

1693 E, Hatrev in PAil. Trans, XVII. 961 Whether the 
Lens be..Plano-Convex or Plano-Coneave, or Convexo- 
Concave. 41727 Newton (J.), Thick convexo-concave 
plates of glass which are every where of the same thickness. 
1816 J. Surtu Panorama Se. & Art 1. 468 The use of a 
convexo-concave lens, instead of the double convex. 

Convey (kfuvé'), v. Forms: 4-7 convei(o, 
-vey(e, 4-8 -vay(e, (5 conway, cunvay, cum- 
vay, 6cunvey), 6-8 conveigh(e, 4- convoy. Also 
6 (3rd sing.) convys, -vehyth. [a. OF. con-, cunt- 
veter, retained in ONF., while in Central F. it 
passed into convoter, now convoyer, f. 1.. con-+ 
OF. veie, vote:—L. via way: cf. the cognate OF. 
aveier to set on the way, desveier to turn out of the 
way, enveier to send on one’s way, forsveier to put 
out of the way; also It. conviare. Ata later date 
the usual F. form convoter, was adopted as Cox- 
vor. The Renascence spellings conveigh, convehith, 
ay a mistaken notion of derivation from L. con- 
wehive, to which convey is not related: cf. InvEicuH.] 

+1. ¢rans. To go along with (any one) on his way 
for the sake of company; to accompany in token of 
courtesy or honour, or as an eseort ; to set forward 
or bring (one) on his way; to Convoy. Oés. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 12379 (Cott.) Quen pai him had couaid 
[v.*. conuaeid} sua, Forth in pes he bad pam ga. ¢1350 
Will, Palerne 5111 Semli puple Went wii im on gate wel 
an fiue myle, To conucye him curtesli as kindnesse it wold, 
¢1400 Vivaine 5 Gav, 2687 Sho cunvayd him forth on his 
way. 1526 Tinpace 1 Com. xvi. 11 Convaye hym forthe in 
peace. 1 Flatt Chron. 184h, Aldermen were appointed 
to mete them at Barnet, and to convey them to London. 
1710 Hearnx Collect, 4 Mar., He was convey’d..to West- 
minster Hall by a prodigious Conflux of y* Mob. 

+2. To go with as a guide; to lead, conduct, 
guide, py going with or otherwise. Ods. 

c1zag &.E, Aliit. P. B. 768 Godde glyddez his gate by 
pose grene wayez & he ae hym con with cast of his 

ce. 14.. Epiph.in Tundale’s Vis. 105 They entred in to 
eeeaiteci: nveyd ever with the bryght beem Of the 
sterre, ¢1480 Aferlin 538 Toke a yoman with hym to con- 
veye hym the wey. 1530 Parser. 498/1, 1 convaye one, 
or lede him on the way, a conduys. 1. Haxtuyt Voy. 
II. 1,81 (R.) They would send their shippes emptie with 
souldiers to conuey them, either to Siuill or Lisbon. 1663 
Flagellum or O. Cromwell Cae) 53 The King is at his 
earnest deslre..conveighed to New-nmarket House. 1713 
Stee.x Guardian No. 17 ? 7 The lackey conveyed her. .to 
his master's lodging. 

+b. fig. Said of away orgate: To lead, conduct. 

1616 R.C. Times’ Whistle w. 1336 Her open dores Con 
veigh to private lust. 1654 WxitLock Zootomia 65 These 
brackish waters of Urine, convey to none, or few faithful 


[f prec. + -Ly 2.]= 


The stress 


CONVEY. 


Discoveries. 1662 Grreirr Princ. 7 A Doore to be so set 
as it may not convey the Wind toward the Chimney. 

+3. To lead, take, or carry forctbly. Oés. 

@1450 Kxt. de la Tour (1868) 100 The duke was wrothe.. 
and made her to be conueyed in a castel. c1qs0 Aleriin 
656 The kynge comaunded hem to..conveye the prisoners 
till thei were in saf warde, 

4, To transport, carry, take from one place to 
another. It formerly tnclnded the carrying of 
small or individual objects, where carry, take, or 
éring, is now used ; but it is now used chiefly in 
reference to things in mass, or persons, forming 
the load of a ‘conveyance’ or vehicle. 

1393 Gower Conf. I]. 8 This letter was conveted. 1516 
Myrr. our Ladye p. x\lix, He and his suster...cunueyed 
the relikes & the bones of .. their moder to the sayd 
Monastery. 1524 Act 14-15 Hen. Vili, c, 1. Pream., 
Marchaunt straungers..do dayly conveigh, transporte and 
carie out of this realme..wollen clothes. 1548 Hatt Chrov. 
27 He prively provided a Ship..to convey the prince into 
y* realme of Fraunce. /éid. 28 Ali men conveighyng letters 
from the one of us to the other. 1 Phil. Trans. IV. 
1140 All. .wonder how such a slender Glass could be safely 
conveighed hither. 1697 Damrier Voy. (1698) I, xiii. 372 
While the Gunner was busiec, he convey’d the Book away, 
to look over it at his leisure. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 459 
P 2 They could not convey away many of their effects. 1795 
Soutnry Joar of Arc vu. 638 He. .sunk senseless, by his 
followers from the field Convey'd with timely speed. 1839 
Mourcnison Siler. Syst. 1. xxxvii. 511 If the reader will 
convey his ee over the whole of the region coloured in the 
map. 1866 Rocers Agric. § Prices 1. 663 The charge for 
conveying Mages ce is also very modest. 1875 JEVONS 
Afoney (1878) 21 Cattle .. convey themselves about. 1891 
GWR, Petty Time Table, Horses and carriages are 
not conveyed by the under-mentioned trains, Luggage 
conveyed by these coaches will be charged for. 

t b. To project to a distance, to ‘ carry’ (a shot, 
ete.). Obs. 
, 1634 W. Tirwnyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. 79 The Sunne convayes 
its light thither, but never its heate. 1860 WILLsForD Scales 
Comm, u. ut, 171 The gun discharged shall convey the bullet 
wide from the mark .. A piece of great Artillary mounted at 
18 or 20 degrees. .shall convey a shot the farthest. 

ce. In reference to things immaterial. 

1640 QuarLes Enchirid. w. c, Convay thy love to thy 
Friend. 

+5. To take away, to remove. (ds. (exc. with 
away expressed. 

1530 Patscr. 497/2, 1 convaye, I take a thyng away out 
ofaplace. ¥e ste... Who hath convayed my cappe away ? 
1570 R. Epwarps Damon §& 7. in Hazl. Dodst. IV. 94 
And with a trice thy head from thy shoulders I will convey, 
1653 Hotcrort Procopius 1. 4, 1 rather think his ear was 
cut off, and the Pearl conveighed away. athe Gitmour 
Mongols xxiii. 285 He had stolen the horse, and tied it up 
in the mountains till he should be able to convey it away 
secretly, . 

+8. Often with a connotation of sccrecy, mystery, 
or concealment ; es. to carry off clandestinely, to 
make away with. Ods. 


1526 Pilgr. Perf. (WW, de W. 1531) 39 In the meane tyme 
conveyenge and hes the ee of the deed shepe, 1566 
in Peacock Exe. Ch. Furniture (1866) 163 One pixe and one 
hallywater fatte gone and conveighed awaie we know not 
howe, «1680 Butter Rew. (1759) I. 224 Whose Science, 
like plitgier's Box and Balls, Conveys, and counterchanges 
true and false. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. wv. 745 The 
Mother Nightingale ..Whose Nest some prying Churl had 
found, and thence, By Stealth, convey’d th’ unfeather'd 
Innocence. 

b. Hence, a cuphemism for: To steal 

1460 Bk, Nurture 212 in Babees Bk. 77 Take heede who 
takes thy apoen up For feare it be convayde. 1548 CRANMER 
Cateck. , I may convey from hym an Oxe, Asse, or an 
Horse. “For he hathe greate plentye of all these thinges, 
and may spare one or two of them. 1576 WaruL. 7yde 
taryeth no Afan, 1 by that meane Will convey very cleane 
And not he understood. 1598 Suaks, Merry IW.+. iil. 31 Ni. 
The good humor is to steale at a minutes rest. Pst. Con- 
uay, the wise it call: Steale? foh: a fico for the phrase. 
1607 Marston What you will Wks. 11, 260 (Farmer), I will 
convey, crossbite and cheat upon Simplicius. 1753 SMOLLETT 
Cut. Fathonet (1813) 11. 119 Teresa .. was .. detected in the 
very act of conveying a piece of pate) which was actually 
found concealed among her cloaths. 1883 A. Donson Old 
World Idylls 237 (Farmer) If they hint .."That the ballad 
you sing is hut merely conveyed From tbe stock of the 
Arnes and the Purcells of yore. 

+7. refi. To take oneself away, etc., remove ; 
often furtively, to steal or slip away, 27, ctc. Obs. 

1535 CoverDALe Ps. xxx. 11 They yt se me in the strete, 
Conveye them selues frome. 1548 Hatt Chron. 56b,Thecite- 
zens..would prively steele and conveigh them selves away. 
1611 Bistr Join v. 3 Tesus had conueyed himselfe away, a 
multitude rene in that place. 1641 Be. Hatt Rem. Wks, 
(1660) 89 Then his Spirit offers, and conveighs itself into the 
heart. 1697 Potrrr Antig. Greece n. xx. (1715) 362 One.. 
wt had surreptitiously conveyed herself in amongst the 
rest, 

8. To lead or conduct as a channel or medium ; 
to transmit, be the medium of. 

2. To lead or conduct (running water or the 
like), as a channel, pipe, or other passage ; also to 
lead or conduct ty or through such a channel. 

[1535 Coverpate 2 Chron. xxxil. 30 Ezechias. .couered the 
hye water condyte in Gihon, and conveyed it vnder on the 
west syde of y* cite of Dauid.] 1601 Houtanp Pliny 1. 110 
A fountaine .. out of which fresh water is drawne and con- 
ucighed .. through pipes made of leather. 1665 Maney 
Grotius’ Low C. Warres 229 Hesdin formerly was contained 
in the Maes, before the waters were conveighed away by 
anew Channel. 1697 Drvpen Vire. Georg. iv. 385 Thro’ 
reeden Pipes convey the Golden Flood. 1700 — Sigism. 5 
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i Guise. 116 A rift there was, which from the mountain’s 


height Conveyed a glimmering and malignant light. 1765 
A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (eq. 2) 134 What methods are 
most proper for conveying away water? 1799 G. Smitn 
Laboratory 1. 19 The small tube that conveys the fire from 
that to the other end. 

b. To condnct or transmit (sounds and other 
sensuous impressions). 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 122 Impression of the Air with Sounds, 
asketh a Time to be conveighed to the Sense. 1691 Ray 
Creation u. (1704) 265 ‘Vo receive and conveigh to the Soul 
the impressions of external Objects. 1749 SHENSTONE An 
irregular Ode, Come, gentle air... Convey the jasmin’s 
breath divine, Convey the woodbine’s rich perfume. 1854 
Woopwarp Jfollusca (1856) 21 The auditory nerves convey 
impressions of sound. 1879 Haran “yesigh? ii. 19 The 
cane nerve can convey no other impression than that of 
ight. 

+9. To transmit, transfer, or cause to pass; 
sometimes to transmit or transfer secretly or fur- 
tively. Ods. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 6b, The issue of the daughter 
maye not conveye to him the dyscente of heire male. 1581 
LaMBarDE /frén, 1. iii, (1602) 14 Such as..haue the charge 
of the Peace eonueyed wnder their other Offtces. 1613 R. 
Tanor Hog lost Pearly. Stage Direct., Rebecca .. seem. 
ing to put the keys under his bolster, conveyeth them into 
her pocket. @ 1639 W. WuateLy Prototypes i. xxiv. (1640) 

8 She used deceit and frand to conveigh the blessing to 
Isaac. 1683 Ropinson in Aay’s Corr. (1848) 137 [A boring 
insect] conveying its eggs into the ilex, together with a 
venomous vehicle. 1726 W. R. Citrrwoon Adz. Capt. R. 
Boyle 51 The old Gentleman .. got an Opportunity of con- 
veying some of the Drops into a Glass of Wine. | 
+b. To transmit to posterity, to hand down, Oés. 
1gg92 tr. Funinson Kew, ix. 4 We miserably set all christen- 
dome on fire, and conveyed over unto his successors the 
burning brand of the same. 1665 J. Were Stone feng 
(1725) 125 What Customs were used by them, for conveighing 
to Posterity, the Actions performed by their Ancestors. 1667 
Poote Dial. Protest. §& Papist (1735) 204 What hath been, 
hy constant Tradition, convey'd to them from the Apostles 
Times. a 170g Locke (J.), A divine natural right could not be 
conveyed down, without any plain, natural, or divine rule 
concerning it. 1741 Betrerton ng. Stage Introd. 2 To 
convey the Names of some of our most eminent Players, to 
a little longer Date, than Nature has given their Bodies, 

e. esp. To communicate, impart (a conception, 
sentiment, influence, benefit, etc.) 

1386 Cuavcer Clerk's Prof. 55 He wold conveyen his 
matiere. ¢1400 — Kom. Rose 2916 Whannc thyne eyen 
were thus in blisse.. Alloone they can not have hir joye, But 
to the herte they conveye Part of her blisse. 1514 Barctay 
Cyt. & Uploudyshm, (Percy Soc.) 8 He hadde good reason 
suche thynges to convaye. 1611 Disie Trans, Pref. 5 This 
Tongue was very fit to conuey the Law and the Gospel by. 
1651 Hosnes Leviath. u. xxx. 177 Any influence. .but such 
as is convcighed.. from the Soveraign Authority. 1718 
Hicxes & Newson ¥. Aettlewell 1. xxxi.55 The Blessing 
which it was a Mcans of Conveighing to a great many _ 
Souls. 1766 Forpyce Ser. Vag. Won. (1777) 1. ii. 58, 1 
am sure they convey a lond lesson. 1859 C. BARKER Asso- 
ciative Princ. ii..56 These.,exccptions serve bnt to convey | 
a deeper impression of the complete wreck. 1878 Huxiry 
Physiogr. Pref. 7 The attempt to convey scientific concep. 
tions without the appeal to observation. 

d. To communicate (ideas) by language or its 
equivalent ; hence, to express in words (oés.); 
words are also said to convey an idea or meaning. 

1576 Frenne Panofpl, Epist. 443 A cunningly compiled 
and a learnedly conveyed history. 1589 WARNER AJé. Eng. 
y. xxiv.(R.), One hearte of two, two soufes to one By wedlock 
is conuaid. 1392 Greener Art Conny Catch. u. 5 There is 
no act, statute, nor law, so strickt conucid, but there be 
straight found starting-holes to auoid it. io Soutn Seri. 
(1697) I. 530 Means, or Signs, whereby they would Ex- 
press, or Convey their Thoughts one to another. 1794 Sut- 
“ivan View Nat. II. 242 Something more is meant than 
what the words literally convey. 1866 G. Macponatp An. 
Q. Neigh’, xi, (1878) 213 What I say may fail utterly to 
convey what I mean. 1883 G. Lioyp £34 § Flow Il. 93 A 
tone which conveyed at once surprise and intensest eiisce 
tion. 1884 Manch. Exant.17 May 4/7 Such words. .suggest, 
if they do not convey, the impression that the efforts. . spring 
from motives which are open to censure, 1888 7 ies 
(Weekly ed.) 21 Dec. 1 y Do you mean to convey it that it 
was known that you... 

+e. vef, To express oneself. Ods. 

164r W, Haxewit Lid. Subject 4 That I may the better 
convey my selfe through my Argument, and be the better 
conceived of you. 


10. To transfer or make over (as property) to 
another ; now only in Zazu, to transfer or make 


over by deed or legal process. adéso/. To make 


conveyance. 

1498 Act 11 Hen, VII, c. 60 § x The seid Hugh [shall} 
also be enhabled .. the same londes .. to convey as heire to 
the seid John Mayne. 1600 Hooker Feel. Pol, vu. xxiv. 
§ 1 To deprive tbem of their goods, and to convey the same 
unto men of secular calling. @1626 Bacon Maz. § Uses 
Com. Laz (1635) 50 Lands may be conveyed sixe maner of 
wayes 1 By feofment. 2 By fine. 3 Byrecovery, 4 Byuse. 
5 Bycouenant. 6By will. 165: Hoppes Govt, & Soc. ik. § 4. 
21 He is said to part with his right, who either absolutely 
renounceth it, or conveys it to another, 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) I. 103 Ifa tenant in tail agrees to convey, he is bound 
by that agreement. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Ecov. tt. vi. 209 
‘The cost of conveying a small estate is..in proportion to its 
value, much greater than the cost of conveying a large one. 
1881 J. Russet Zéaigs ii. 30 By this charter, De Morville 
conveys to the blessed Mary and St. Leonard .. that land 
where the Hospital is situated. 


+11. ‘To bring down by succession, to derive. Ods. 


¢ 1430 Lync. Hors, Shepe, & G.9 Be dissent conveyed the 
pedegrewe Fromethe patryarke Abrabame. 1447 BoKENHAM | 


CONVEYAL. 


Seyntys (Roxb.) 44 Hyr nobyland naval Kynrede Conveyde 
from david down lyneally. 1581 J. Bett. Haddon's Answ. 
Osor. 387 The same also did convey theyr Succession from 
the priesthood of Aaron, 1599 Suaxs. Jen, V, 1, ii, 74 
(Hugh Capet] conuey’d himselfe as th’ Heirc to th’ Lady 
Lingare. 1606 G. W[ooncockr] tr. dfist. I7stine 56a, The 
house of Afacus, from whence by auncient descent..she was 
lineally conucied, 

+12. To condnet (an affair); to carry on, 
manage; to conduct or carry out to a conclusion. 
b. To manage with secrecy, privacy, or craft. Ods. 

1530 Patscr. 498/1 He convayeth his maters as wisely as 
any man that [knowe. @ 1533 Lp. Berners /f von xlii. 138 
She saw well that her dede shold the surelyer be conuayed, 
1542 Upate Erasn. A poph. (1564) 11 That we maie gouerne 
& conueigh, aswel our own priuate matters, as also the pub- 
lique affaires of the common weale. 1543 Grarton Contn. 
flarding Pref, iii, When and betwene whom warres have 
befall .. Howe the same haue been conucighed & wrought. 
1605 Suaks, Lear. ii. 109, I will. .conuey the businesse as 
I shall find meanes. @ 1661 Futter Worthies (1841) LIL. 404 
He had asecret contrivance wherein he conveyed his exceed- 
ing above his monastical pittance. 

te. vef. To conduct oneself; to behave (F. se 
porter). Obs. 

1530 Pauser. 498/1 He hath convayed him selfe in his office 
as wysely as any man I sawe these seven yeres. 

+13. = Carry (Branch II): To bear, support, 
sustain ; 7¢f?7. to support oneself, keep or maintain 
oneself. Ods, 

1514 in Strype Fec/. Alem. 1. App. iv. 7 What time they 
have paid al their duty, many a one have not a peny left to 
convey himself for the three months to come .. What time 
any of the said garrison hath not mony to convey themselves 
and their households. 1§87 Go.pinc De Mornay xi. 156 
The pleasant dwillings which they [the Mountains] conuey 
in them. 1697 Potter Aatig. Greece . xiii, (1715) 307 
When Sleep conveighs onr Dreams. 

+ Convey, v. Obs. rare. [ad.F. convie-r ‘= Pr., 
Sp. convidar, It. convitare):—L. convitire.] To 
invite. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 193/3 The prynce..conneyed and 
sommonced al the peple poure and riche to come to the de- 
dycacion of this chyrche. 

+ Convey, sé. Obs. Also 6 eonveie, -veighe, 
-veyghe). [f. prec.: cf. Convoy.] 

1. The act of conveying in variots senses. 

a. Conveyance from place to place, transport. 

1577-87 Houinsuep Chron. I. 30/1 He appointed to trans- 
port his armie ouer into Gallia at two conueies. 1606 G. 
W[oopcocxe] tr. Hist. /estine 69 b, Ships, for safe conuey 
of his armye ouer. 

b. Conveyance of property; transference. 

1592 Greene UAst. Courtier in fZari, Misc. (Malh.) I. 226 
Though. .{he] make a convey of all his lands to the usurer. 

2. Conduct of life; =Convoyr sé. 1. 

1567 Fenton Trag. Disc. Aaiv, Mer honest conveyghe 
and integretie of lyfe seemed to deserve no lessc than the 
vertue of Lucresia, /ééd. Aa viij b, For the better conveighe 
of their abhominable lyfe. 

3. The act of convoying or escorting, cscort ; = 
Coxvoy 3. 

1611 Srren /dist. Gt. Brit. 1x, xvii, 38 Hee found the 
Lord Hastings his Chamberlaine, well-accompanied for his 
Convey. . 4 ' 

4, An accompanying and protecting force either 
by sea or land; an escort ;= Convoy 7. 

1579 Dicces Streéiot. 109 A reasonable convey of Horse: 
men for the safetie of such as bring victuals to the Campe. 
1583 Stocker Jist. Ciu, Warres Lowe C. \ 78b, That 
Duke Lodwyke should be sent with a safe conuay vnto the 
borders of the empire. 16,. Evenyn A/cm. = Jan. 1645 
(R.), We were faine to hire a strong convey of about 30 fire- 
locks to guard us through the Cork woods, 2é/d. (1857) 
III. 32 (an. 1648) If I desired a safe convey thither, he 
would readily procure it. 1675 Honpes Ordyss. vu. 295 But 
“gainst your will I will not make you stay. . To morrow shall 
be ready your convcy. 

5. A train of provisions and ammunition under 


the protection of an escort ; = Convoy 12. 

1579-87 Hownsurp Chror. III, 821/2 The Frenchmen were 
coming with their conveie of vittels to refresh the Town, — 
Scot. Chron, I. 256 The same armie passing forth with a 
conveie of vittles into Haddington. 

Conveyable (kgnvztib’l), a. 
+ -ABLE.]} . ; 

+1. Having the quality of leading or conducting. 

1 Drant #forace To Rdr. sig. * iv, It is a more con- 
veyghable waye to the top of the hill. 

2. That may be carricd or transported. 

1665 Ray Flora 50 Transferable favours from one florist to 
another, aptly conveyable many miles distant. 1853 Fraser's 
Mag. XLVI. 75 Cholera not contagious, but conveyable 
in atmosphere. oe 

+3. Transferable, transmissible. Oés. ; 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 663 An euerlasting 
priesthood and not conueyable. 

4, Communicable. 

1738 Anperson in Rigaud Cory, Sci, Men (1841) 1. 320 Our 
thoughts are conveyable in writing. 1756 Burke Sxdl. § 
B.v. vii, Opinions. .conveyable for the most part hy words 
only. 

5. That may be legally conveyed. 

1875 Poste Gains u. Comm. (ed, 2) 177 Corporeal heredita- 
ments were conveyable by feoffment. 

Convey'al. [f Convey v.! +-an.] The act 
of conveying; = CONVEYANCE 1. 

1886 Chamb. Prat. 379 For the conveyal of unimportant 
messages. 


[f. Convex v,! 


CONVEYANCE. 


Conveyance (kfnvélins). [f. Convey v.1+ 
-ance.] I. The action or process of conveying, 

+1. Convoying, escorting, or conducting ; con- 
duct. Obs. 

1503-4 Act 19 len, V#S, c. 27 Preamb., For sure convey- 
aunce of the Marchawvidiacs to the seid Staple at Cales. 
set Suaxs. Oth. 1. tii, 286 To his conueyance | assigne my 
wife. 

2. The action of carrying or transporting; the 
earriage of persons or goods from one place to an- 
other. (Formerly used more widely.) 

c1s2z0 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) 111, 206 Pro vj** fawdom long 
lyne for the convaans ofthe schryne. 1538 Starkry Lngland 
1, iii. 93 For ther ys convehauns of many thyngyss necessary 
to the use of our pepul. 1568 Grarton Chron. I}, 302 For 
the conveyaunce and bringing over of the French king, and 
his other Prisoners into England. 1751 Smotietr Per. Pic. 
(1779) IV. cv. 350 Peregrine was forcibly separated from his 
charmer during the conveyance. 179: Cowper Odyss. vill. 
190 Desirous only of conveyance home. 1870 in Anderson 
Missions Amer. Ba. VV. xlv. 462 Postal arrangements for 
the conveyance of money, as well as letters, 1875 JoweTT 
Ptato (ed, 2) III. 673 In sailing or any other mode of con- 
veyance which is not fatiguing. 

+ b. with subjective genitive. Ods. 

@ 1633 Ln. Berners #/s07 xx. 427 When .. Huon was in 
his bedde he lay and studyed of the conuayaunce of the 
Gryffon [i-e. the griffin’s carrying of men}. 

+e. The carrying of a communication. Ods. 

1608 Be. Hart Char, Virtues & Vv11.117 Even in absence 
hee extolleth his patron, where hee may presume of safe 
conveiance to his eares. 1614 — Efyst.1. ix. Recott. Treat. 
413 Gods strange conveyance of this offer to mee, 

+3. Carrying away, removal, riddance. Ods. 

1567 Mariet Gr. Forest go The best riddance or conuci- 
aunce that they haue of such discommodilies. 1594 Saks. 
Rich. 111, Ww. iv. 283 Thou..Mad’st quicke conveyance with 
her good Aunt Anne. 1665 S¥r 7. Moe's Voy. E. India 394 
A very cleanly conveyance for Parents to be rid of their 
nnruly Children. {With word-play on sense 11 b.] 

4, Furtive or light-fingered carrying off; steal- 
ing. (Sometimes associated with sleight of hand 
or jugglery : see sense 11 b.} 

1526 SKELTON Magny/. 500 Cr. Con, What, Counterfet 
Countenance | C, Count, What, Crafiy Conveyance! 1596 
Harixcton Metam, Ajax (1814) 63 A certain gentleman 
.. stole a piece of plate..at a banquet; the conveyance 
was not so cleanly but one had spied it. ¢ 1605 RowLev 
Birth Mert, w.i, Ha, cleanly conveyance again! ye have 
no invisible fingers, have ye? "Tis gone certainly. 1779-81 
Jounson L. P., Smuth Wks, 1. 465 The simile .. is stolen 
from Cowley, however little worth the labour of conveyance, 

5. The communieating or imparting (of a thing 


7o any one), 

1662 STILUNGFL. Orig. Sacer. u, i. § 1 The matter to be be. 
lieved should have a certain uniform conveyance to mens 
minds, 1737 WaTEeRLaND Excharist 367 If the puting on 
Christ carries with it a Conveyance cbthe Tloly Spirit. 17 
Cowrer Jask u. 561 Ghostly connsel, if it..be dishonour’ 
in th’exterior form and mode of its conveyance, a 1853 
Rowertson Serm. Ser, 1v. v. (1876) 69 Absolution is the con- 
veyance to the conscience of the conviction of forgiveness. 

6. Transmission, transference, handing from one 


to another. 

1646 J. Grecory Notes § Obs. (1652) 121 This body of Adam 
was embalmed and transmitied from Father to Son by a 
Reverend and Religions way of conveighance. 
Lincri. Orie, Sacr. 1. vi. § 5 In those things which had no 
certain conveyance to posterity, 1850 Giapstone Gleam, V. 
xlviii. 202 It is suey affirmed .. to be valid in very deed 
as to the conveyance of the episcopal character. 

7. Law. The transference of property (esp. real 
property) from one person to another by any lawful 
act (in modern use only by deed or writing betwcen 
living persons). 

1823 Fitzners. Surv. Prol., If the owner make a true 
pee degre or conueyaunce by discente or by purchace 
vnto the said landes or lordshippes. 1571 Act 13 Eliz. c. 5 
Covenous and fraudulent .. conveyaunces .. as well of 
landes and tenementes as of goodes and catals. 1598 1. 
Jonson £uv. Man, in Hu, viii, Master Wellbred might 
make a coveiance of mistris Bridget to my yong master. 
1628 Dicsv Voy, Aedit. Pref. (1868) 9 ‘The law upheld the 
conveyance to uses which he had made. 1653 Mitton /fire- 
tings (1659) 66 Where did he assigne it [uthe] or by what 
evident conveyance to ministers? 1712 ARauTHNOT John 
Bull (1755) 48 He has the original deed of conveyance to 
the fortunate islands. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 130 A 
fine being considered as a common assurance or conveyance 
of real property. 1863 Fawcrtt Pol, Econ, u. xt, 209 The 
conveyance of land in England is most cumbrous and costly. 

b. The written instrument or document by 


which this transference is cffected, 

1576 Frevinc Panopl. Efpist. 240 Vour father left you 
nothing either by deede of gift, testament, or any other con- 
veyance. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet 31 These Martins make 
the Scriptures a Scriueners-shop to drawe conueyances, 
1603 Snaxs. Ham, v, i. 119 The very conueyances of his 
Lands will hardly lye in this Boxe. 1626 Sir S. D’Ewes 
ruts, (1783) 35 All particulars to bee inserted into the mar- 
riage-conveyance, 1 Seer. Serv, Money Chas. & Fas. 
(Camden) 65 To Daniel Storer, for copying and ingrossin. 
the conveyances made by Sir W™ Poultney and others o 
the ground and houses bought by his said late Majesty to 
enlarge St. James Parke. 1767 BLackstoxe Conor. V1. 309 
[Deeds] used in the alienation of real estates. are commonly 
denominated conveyances. 1877 Dowpen Shaks. Primer 
ii. 26 His brother Gilbert received the conveyance for him. 
Mod. (Indorsement of, ee or draft) Conveyance 
of messuage and hereditaments at Stoke in the county of x. 

8. The conveying or conducting of running 
water, air, heat, eleetricity, or the like, by a suit- 


able ehanuel or medium. 


1662 Sti. | 
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1577 B. Gooct Hereshach's usb. tu. (1586) 49b, Convei- 
ance by Condit or pumpe, or running streame, 1630 2. 
Johnson's Kingd, & Comnew. 125 Disposing Veines and Ar- 
teries throughout the bodie, for their apt conveyance of the 
bloud and spirit. 1 Swier 7. Tad Introd, H it be 
upon its decay, it is the better .. for Conveyance of sound. 
1794 S. Witttams Vermont 176 An aperture. .at the top, for 
the conveyance of smoke. 1840 Laraner Geow. 144 Pipes 
for the conveyance of gas, water, or other fluid. 1891 B. 
Stewart //eat § 403 There will be a conveyance of heat 
from the first to the second. 

attrib, 1860 TynDALt Glaciers 1.9 By suddenly stopping a 
cock from whicb water flows you may burst the conveyance 
pipe. 

+9. The conveying of mcaning by words; ex- 
pression, or clothing of thought in language; dis- 
position of material in a poem, etc. Hence, b. 
Manner of expressing thought, form of expression 
or utterance, style. Obs. 

1515 Barciay Zg/oges ty. (1570) c. iv./2 Mercury geueth to 
Poetes laureate Goodly conueyaunce, speeche pleasaunt 
and ornate. 1843 GraFton Contnu. Harding 519 Howbcit 
concernyng that opinion menne maye see the conueighaunce 
therof in the type of.. Henry the Scuenth. 1551 Rosinson 
tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 14 Y¢ wittie inuencion and fine con- 
ueiaunce or disposition of ye matier. 1576 FLeminc Panofl. 
Efpist. 342 The conveyaunce of his matter is manifest and 

recivable. 1586 A. Day Fug. Secretary ls. (1625) 52 This 

nvective .. howbeit both termes and conveiance are some- 
what hard, yet is it_in such cases very tolerable. 1592 
Greene Art Conny Catch. u. Pref. 3, I shewed no elegant 
phrases, nor fine figuratiue conucyance in my first booke. 
1601 R. Jouxson Avagd. 5 Comnrw. (1603) A t, The imper- 
fections in the harsh composure and conveyance of the stile. 
16ag tr. Gonsatuio's Sp. [nqgurs. 197 The profound learning 
that was in him, as nleathis singular art for conueiance. 
1703 Kirkton //ist. J. Welsh (1845) No man could forbear 
weeping, his conveyance was so affecting. 19775 JouHNson 
Tax. no Tyr. 79 The soft conveyance of a female patriot 
bewailing the miseries of her. .felfow-citizens. 

te. with 7/7. An expression. Ods. 

1586 A. Dav Feng, Secretary t. (1625) 1a By divers Epi- 
thites, and fine conveiances. 

+10. Carrying on, condnet, management (of an 
affair); carrying ont, execution. Also in Afes., 
Execution. Ods. 

1572 R. H. tr. Lanaterus’ Ghostes (1596) 27 [She] declared 
the slie conveiance of this horrible deed unto her husband. 
1 eae De Mornay xi. 150 By the orderly conueyance 
of things which he seeth both aboue and beneath; by the 
order which they keepe without fayling. 1897 Mortry 
Introd, Mus. 150 One with a quicke hand playing vpon an 
instrument .. will by the hast of his conueiance cloke manie 
faultes. 1607 Dexkrr Northw. Hoe y. i. Wks. 1873 IL. 63 
My revenge will haue a more neat and peal conuey- 
ance. @1652 Brome Mad Couple w.u. Wks, 1873 1. 69 Full 
directions for the conveyance of our designe. 

+11. Manner of managing or conducting ; skilful 
management, skill; generalship. Ods. 

1526 Fritn Disput. Purgat. 173 Since such a patron, so 
greatly recommended for his conveyance and wisdom, 
handleth this matter. 1586 T, DB. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
1. Ep. Ded., In..the world, there is most excellent con- 
veiance without confusion. 1600 Dr. Dodypott u. i. in 

Bullen O, P2. 101. 110 Marke the conveiance of this lovelie 
hand. 1604 Epmonps Odserv. Czsar's Comm. 53 Neither 
is a Commaunder the lesse valued for fine conueyance in 
militarie projects. 4 

+ b. esp. Cunning management or contrivance ; 
underhand dealing, jugglery, sleight of hand. Oés. 

1531 Exyvot Gov. 1. xxvi, If they be taken with any crafty 
conueiaunce. 1547 J. Ilarrison £-xhort. Scottes 211 In an 
euill cause, muche arte and conucyaunce must be vsed, a- 
fore it can appere good. 1565 Jewer Def. Afol. (1611) 
281 Miracles be wrought..someiime by the conueiance of 
the Diuell. 1591 Snaks. 1 //en, VF, t iii. 2, 1 am come 
to suruey the Tower this day ; Since Henries death, I feare 
there is Conueyance. 1608 Dav Law TJrickes 1. tii, The 
deepest wit could not haue bettered Our smooth conueyance. 
161g J. Sreruens Satyr, ss, (ed. 2) 278 He hath a sleight 
of hand, or cleanly conveiance, which threaten silver spooaes. 
1645 W. Pemace Justification (1629) 34 Arminlus .. vsed 
much closenesse & cunning conveyance. 1642 Mitton A fol. 
Savect, (1851) 289 The dexterity and converance of his non. 
sense, a@1704 T. Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 1.93 
The legerdemain must be clean and the conveyance impene- 
trable to the eye of the people. 

te. (with @ and £7.) A scerct or cunning device, 
an artifice, a trick of jugglery. Obs. 

1534 Mrs. M. Basset tr. Afore's Treat. on Passion Wks. 
2397/1 Youre subtyle conueyghaunces. 1565 Jewrt Kef?. 
Harding (1611) 43. Tbat..is another conueiance, to blinde 
thy sight. 1565-78 Coorer Thesaurus, Pilartus..A juggler 
that playeth hls conueighances with little round balles. xg9a 
Nasne P. Peuitesse (ed, 2) 30a, All Italionate conueyances, 
as to kill a man, and then mourne for him. 1697-77 Fectnam 
Resolves uv, \xviii. 303 They are deterr’d from r and 
skulking conveyances, x64x Mitton Antomadyv, (1851) 205 
A pretty slip-skta coaveyance ! 

+d. coner. An ingenious device, a contrivance. 

1596 Harincton Afetam. Ajax, The deviser of this rare 
conveyance. 1611 Corvat Cruditics 207 Sundry little pieces 
of. marble in checker-work, and other most exquisite con- 
veyances, /did. 455 A very large spheare beautified with 
many cunning conueighances and withe inuentions. 

ITI. A way or means of conveying. 
12. A conducting way, passage, or channel. 
ta. A way of communication, a passage. 
Sometimes, a private or secret passage. Also fig. 

1542 in //arl, Afise. (Malh.) 1. 237 Our enemye, knowynge 
the places and conueighaunces of the countrees. 1600 
Surecer Countrie Farme vu. xxxix. 867 [Badgers] holes 


are deepe and narrowe. cS seat many conuelances and 
passages. 21639 W. Wuatetvy Prototypes uu. xxxi. (1640) 


CONVEYANCING. 


156 To keepe. .this window as it were of the soule, to be 
master of this conveighance, by which so much comes in and 
goes out of the soule, 1642 R. Carrenter Lxferience iv. 
p. vii, Scarce a House..which they have not fitied with 
private doores and conveyances. 1691 tr. Evsilianne's 
Obs. Journ, Napies 173 Stopping up the Conveyance they 
had made under their Walls. 

+b. A channcl for conveying watcr, steam, 
smoke, electricity, etc. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. n. (1586) 109 For con- 
veighances of water, the Alder..and the Pitche Tree, are 
best made in Pipes. x607 SHAKs. Cor. v. i. 54 These Pipes 
and these Conueyances of our blood. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 
125 Wnder the mouthes of tbe vpper ouens are conueyances 
for smoke. 1659 Leak Waterwks.26 There must be 3 con- 
velances for the wind. 17:0 T. Futter Pharm, Exteinp, 
300 A free circulation through the minutist Conveyances of 
the Humane Machine. 1793 Smraton Edystone L. § 308 
If struck with lightning, it would thus far be a sufficient 
conveyance ; then joining the kitchen grate to the leaden 
sink by a metal conveyance. 

c. A condneting pipe in an organ ; see qnots, 

1840 Penny Cycl. XV1. 492 One of the front pipes, to which 
the wind is conveyed by metal tubes called conveyances. 
1876 Hives Catech. Organ v. (1878) 40 The pipes in the 
front of tbe case [of an organ]. .are supplied with wind from 
the wind-chest by means of pipes of metal, tin, or wood, 
called conveyances, which carry the wind from the sound- 
board to those pipes at a distance. 

13. A means of transport from place to place, a 
carriage, a vehicle ; now, esp. applied to anything 
used to convey persons as passengers, ¢.g. any 
kind of private or publie vehicle, a railway car- 
riage, a boat, ship, etc. Formerly applicable also 
to a beast of burden: cf, CARRIAGE, 

1 Snaks. Aferry IW. 1m. iii. 135 Your husband’s heere 
at hand, bethinke you of some conueyance : in the house 
you cannot hide bim. 1649 Sir E. Nicsozas in NV. Papers 


' (Camden) 126 The last letters you sent were by Mr. Hard- 


ings conveyance. 170a R. Newson in /'epfy’s Diary V1. 
256 The conveniency of public conveyances. 1776 Aoam 
Ssitn IW. N, tv. i. (1869) HI. 322 Mules are the only convey- 
ance which can safely be trusted. 1825 C. WornsworTu 
Let. in Overton Lyfe (1888) ? We start by the first convey- 
ance, the night coacb, for London. 1830 Disragci //ome 
Lett, 1, 2 The steam packet is a beastly conveyance, _ 180 
Lyeve and Visit U.S. 11. 320 1t must have been transferred 
to three distinct conveyances, including two railways. 
+14. fig. A means or medium for communicating ; 
an organ or channcl ofeommnnication ; a ‘ vehicle’ 


(of thought, ete.). Ods. 

1548 Hate Chron. 11 There lacked only an orgaine and 
conveighance bothe how secretly to serche and knowe the 
myndes of the nobilitee. 1597 Hooker Eect, Pol.v. |xvii, 4 
Should serve as..conveyances of his body and blood unto 
them, a1git Ken Divine Love Wks. (1838) 318 Thou. .art 
the Author and Fountain of grace, and thou only hast the 
right of instituting the conveyances of thy own grace. 19738 
Bentiev Serm. x. 348 And the Apostles to speak more au- 
thenticlyin that conveyance [Latin] than in their own Words, 
1841 Mygrs Cath, TA, m1. § 6. 21 Our Lord did not use Iis 
Apostles as mere mechanical conveyances of Truth. 

III. avirid., as conveyance-siamp, -pife ( 7», 8). 

1845 McCuttocn Jaxation uw vi. § 3 The conveyance 
stamp on a sale is fixed at ros. per cent. 

Convey‘ance, v. Usnally in fa. pple. Con- 
vey’anoed: sec quot., and cf. CONVEYANCE sé. 12¢. 

1874 Mickretuwame Afod, Parish Ch. 73 The larger pipes 
do not suffer. .from being brought forward, or conveyanced 
off, as the organ-builder terms it. 1876 Ives Cafech, 
Organ v. (1878) 40 Pipes of metal, tin, or wood, called con- 
veyances, pera carry the wind from the sound-board to 
tbose pipes at a distance; and which are thus said to be 
‘conveyanced off’. é 

Conveyancer (kjnvé'insos). [f. ConvEYANCE 
sb, : see -ER1 1.) 

1. That which conveys or aceomplishes the con- 
veyance of anything. (In quot. 1791 said of a 
person.) 

1623 Br. Hart Ser. Wks. 1837 V. 165 The moon .. the 
receptacle of all the influences of the heavenly bodies, and 
the conveyancer of them to this inferior world. 1668 Ilowe 
Bless. Righteous Wks, (1834) 248b, The vehicula, the con- 
veyancers of the diviae nature, 1791: Maa, D’Arsrav Diary 
7 uly Iler Majesty made me also the tapty conveyancer 
of various presents to them both. 1794 G. Apams Nat. 4 
Exp. Phitos, V1. xxi, 387 Nature is nothing more thon a 
conveyancer.. conducting activity from one substance to 
another. 

2. A lawyer who prepares documents for the 


| conveyance of property, and investigates titles to 


property. 

1650 E. Henpon, etc. (¢it/e\, The Perfect Conveyancer ; or 
Select Precedents. 1712 Steete Sect. No. oe x, ] have 
a young Kinsman who is Clerk to a great Conveyancer. 
1723 STEELE Cousc. Lovers 1, i, The mother has actually 
sent for the conveyancer to draw articles for his marriage 
with Lucinda. 1833 Macautav &ss., Walpole's Lett. (1854) 
I, 264/2 He. .tasked tbe ingenuity of conveyancers to tie up 
his villa in the strictest settlement. 1878 Boack Green 
Past. xiii. 101 Who is also..a notary publie, a conveyancer 
and real estate agent. 1891 Law List 291 (List of ]..Con- 
veyancers not at the Bar. 

+3. A dexterons thief. Ods. 

1753 SMOLLETT Cnt. Fathom (1813) 1.99 He had therefore 
concerted his measures witb the dexterity of an experienced 
conveyancer. 


Conveyancing pene saci), whl, sb. [f. 
CONVEYANCE sé,: ef. gardening, banking, ete. and 
see -ING 1] 

+1. The use of ‘conveyance’ or nnderhand prae- 
tiees ; deceitful contrivance. Obs. 


CONVEYED. 


1676 Marveit Afr. Smirke 27 Sufficient for Salvation, 
without the Chicanrey and Conveyancing of humane Ex. 
tentions. 1690 DrypEn Amphitryon vy. 1, He’s damnably 
used to false conveyancing. ; 

2. The drawing of deeds and other instruments, 
for the transference of property from one person to 
another; the branch of the law which deals with 
titles and their transference ; the art or profession 


of the conveyancer. 

1714 G. Jacos (tit/e), The Accomplished Conveyancer ; of 
the nature and kinds of all Deeds and Instruments u in 
Conveyancing. 1808 Scott Alem. in Lockhart, The abstruse 
feudal doctrines connected with conveyancing. 1856 Emer- 
son Eng, Traits, Lit, Wks. (Bohn) II, 113 For the most 
part, the natural science in England is. .as void of imagina- 
tion and free play of thought, as conveyancing. 1881 Acé 
44 & 45 Vict. c. 41 (title) An act for simplifying and improv. 
ing the practice of Conveyancing. 

b. altrib. or ppl, a. 

1826 Bentuam in Westm, Rev. VI. 9 Imperfection .. in 
conveyancing instruments, 1858 Lp, 51. Leoxarvs /landy 
Bk. Prop. Law xxii. 175 Investments under the opinion of 
one of the Conveyancing Counsel will render the trustee, &c. 
safe, 186g Dickens Alut. Fr. 1. viii, Common-law clerk, 
conveyancing clerk, Ais 

8. Fraudulent transfer of property, swindling. 

1784 ‘Gvies Smitu’ Dang. Tendency aa sade Ca 9, 1 
have always look’d upon a Gaming- House in no other Light 
than as an Office of Conveyancing. 

Convey‘ed, ff/. a. See Convey v.1 

1soz ATKYNSon tr. 4. Kemfis’ Zmit. 156 The royall poetes 
with theyr craftye conueyed poemes, & elegant oratours 
with theyr oracions garnisshed with eligancy. 1548 Hatt 
Chron. 84b, Their craftie conveighed purpose. 1817 Pari. 
Debates 1369 A case in which a man was called upon to re- 
turn conveyed property the day after his vote. : 

Conveyer (kgnvétoz), Also -or (in senses 3, 
4b). [f. Convey v.1+-ER.] 

1. One that conveys, carries, or transmits. 

1513-4 Act 5 Hen. VIII, c. 7 Preamb., The utter undoyng 
of. .merchauntes conveyers of the said Clothes. 1548 Hatt 
Chron. 132 b, The conveyers of the hulkes knewe not the 
very channell. 16:2 Brerewoop Lang. §& Relig. xiii. 14x 
The conveyers of waters of these times content themselves 
even with one inch [of descent] in 600 foot. 1664 H. More 
Afyst. Inig, 100 The Church may be unfailing conveiers of 
[Scripture] down to posterity without being infallible Inter- 

reters thereof. 1741 Richarnson Pamela IIE. 201 Being 

ut the humble Conveyer of her Bounty to them! 1829 The 
Bengallee 344 The messenger and conveyer of these... 
writings and their replies. : 

+2. A nimble or light-fingered thief; see Con- 
VEY 2, 6b. Obs. 

1593 Suaks. Rich. [7, wv. i, 317 Oh are conuey: Con. 
ae are you all, That rise thus nimbly by a true Kings 
all, 

3. One who transfers property. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xii, (1739) 66 Where 
Lands were conveyed by writing or act of the party.. the 
Will of the Conveyor should be strictly observed. 1670 
Moral State Eng, 61 Contrary to the intent of the Conveyer, 

4. A thing that conveys, or transmits. 

x6ar Burton Anat. Mel. u. iv. u. ii, (1651) 378 Whey, 
which is the common convayer of all such things as purge 
black choler. 1662 StTituncrt. Orig. Sacv. un i. § 14 Mak- 
ing the senses the only certain conveyers of the truth of 
thingstothe mind. 1842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 
123 The dense matter is. the conveyer of the undulations, 

b. spec. Applicd to various mechanical contriv- 
ances, e.g. for conveying grain, chaff, flour, etc, in 
a mill, timber to the wheel in a saw-mill, hay or 
straw to another part of a barn, etc. Also conveyor. 

1880 Chamber's Encycl. s.v, Barrel-Making, [The staves] 
are then laid upon an endless conveyer, which carries them 
against two circular saws, 1883 Harfer’s Mag. June 75/2 
(Amer, Flonv mills) It empties itself into conveyers, con- 
sisting of small buckets travelling upon an endless belt. 
1887 Engineering 29 July 131 The anti-friction grain con- 
veyor.. bids fair to come into extensive use. 

onveying (kgnvétin), vii. sh. [ancl] = 
CONVEYANCE, in various senses. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 68/4 By the conueyeng of one of 
them of Amalech. x58 Hottysanp 7reas. Fr, Tong., 
Esloignement, a conueying away. 1586 W. Wespe Eng. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 65 The fine repititions: the clarklie conuey- 
ing of contraries. 162x Botton Sfaz. Zrel. 335 (an. 11 Eliz.) 
As well by es as by open conveying of the same. 
@ 1654 SetDEN Taédle-T, (Arb.) 41 We agree upon the con- 
veying of this House. 

Conveying, «. [-1Ne 2]. 
various senses of the vd. 

1592 West rsf Pt. Symbol. § 46 E, Instruments constitu- 
tiue conueying, are those by which estates, properties or 

wers ..are transferred and conueied to others. 1607 
naks. Corv.1. vi. § By interims, and conveying gusts, we 
have heard ‘The charges of our friends. 1883 Daily News 
3 Sept. 2/7 The conveying steamers were seven in number, 

Conveyor: see CoxvEYER 3, 4b. 

+ Con-vicar. Obs. [Cf OF. convicaire]. A 
co-vicar, (Cf. Co- 3b.) 

1726 Avurre Parerg, so2 A perpetual Vicar of this kind 
«may have a Temporal Con-Vicar to aid and assist him. 

+Convi'ciate, v. Ofs. Also-tiate. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. convicia-ri (vitiari) to revile, rail at, f. 
convictune OY -vitinm outcry, wrangling, loud re- 
proach.] 


trans, To revile, reproach, slander, rail at. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions v. § 4. 281 Iniuried..calumniat- 
ing, convitiating, or any way dishonoring vs, 1646 GauLE 
Cases Conse. 61 Convitiating her [the blessed Virgin], with 
One infamous nick-name or other. 

Vot. II. 


That conveys, in 
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Hence + Convi'ciating, AA/.2. 

3628 J. Doucuty Sermon 23 Amidst the noise of such 
conuiciating iarres, the truth is scarcely heard. 

+ Convi'ciatory, 2. Ols. <Also-tiatory. [f 
L. type *convicidlore-us, £. convictatér-em railer, 
agent-n. f. conviciéri; sce prec. and -ory.] 
Wrangling, railing ; reproachful. 

r611 ‘I. James Corrupt. Script. To Rdr. (1612) 14 Auoid- 
ing .. conuitiatorie Arguments, which doe but ingender 
strife, 1813 J. C. Hosnouse Fourney 585 The favourite 
term of reproach with the Greeks, whose convitiatory 
language is most violent and abusive. 

+ Convici'nity. Oés. nonce-cid, [After med.L, 
convicinium neighbourhood, convicindlis neigh- 
bouring, f. L. con- together + vicin-ws neighbour- 
ing: cf. viefnzly.] Vicinity to each other. 

31782 Warton [ist. Kiddington (1815) 24 Having first 
stated the convicinity and contiguity of the two parishes. 

+ Convi'cions, a. Ofs. Also 6-7 -tious. [f. L. 
convici-timt, or -viltum (see CONVICIATE) +-0U8.] 
Railing, reproachful, abusive. 

1407 L.vain. W. Thorpe in Arb. Garner VI. 109 Many 
More .. convicious words were spoken to me. 1533 Lefté. 
Suppression Monast. (Camden) 6 A convicyous dyaloge .. 
inveyinge specyally agaynst Saynt Thomas of Canterberye. 
sso Lnfunct. QO. Eliz. (R.), ‘These convicious wordes— 
papist, or papistical, hcretike, scismatike. 1651 A’afefgh's 
Ghost 312 Convicious speeches and reproach, 

Convict (kdnvikt), ppl. a. ad. L. convict-us 
proved, convicted, confuted, pa. pple. of convin- 
cére: see Convince, It occurs in AFr. in Act. 38 
Edw, IIE, 1364-5.] + A. as fa, pple. Obs. 

1. Proved or pronounced guilty of an offence by a 


tribunal. Const. of 

1340 Hampote Psalter vi. 1 Lord in thi dome. .sctt noght 
swilk skilles agayns me bat i be conuycte. 1382 Wvcur 
Ex. xxi. 17 Who slelith a man, and sellith hym, conuycle 
[1388 conuyt] of the trespas, with deeth dye he. 1483 Cax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 411/3 Wherof he was conuycte and wes 
shorne a monke. 18551 Rostnson tr. Alore’s Utop. 1. (Arb.) 
47. Him that is conuicte of manslaughter. 31594 Snaks. 
Rich. [1], 1. iv. 192.1670 Corton Espernon wm, x11. 636 He 
had been Convict of having four Wives at one and the same 
time. 1938 Hist. Crt. Excheg. v. 96 He shall be held as 
convict. 1820 Byron Afar. Fal, v.1. 481 Convict by many 
witnesses .. of the guilt of treachery and treason. 

b. with other const. 

1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) IV. 459 They that were con- 
vict In conspiracie ajenst hym. ¢ 142g Wvntoun Cron. yil. 
vi. 24 Mysdoaris for pare trespas convyct. 1460 CarGRave 
Chron. 154 The Jewys of Norwych were convicte before the 
Kyng, that ther had stole a child. 125 Tinnate N. 7. 
Prol., We..are.. convicte to eternall damnacioun, 1534 
Wuinton Tudllyes Offices 1.(1540) 20 Suche. .be as conuyct 
in the same iniury. @ 1619 Donne BeoOavaros (1644) 94 A 
witch, which is convict to haveeatenaman, «1734 Nortn 
Exam, Chronol, 24 May 1681, Welmore convict for kid- 
napping. 

2. Proved guilty of error or reprehensible action. 

1382 Wvettr 1 Cor. xiv. 24 If alle men prophecien, forsoth 
if ony vnfeithful man or ydiot entre, he is conuict of alle, he 
is wyseli dened of alle. 1515 BarcLtay Hgloges ui. (1570) 
clij/: He shalbe convict of liuing repreuable. 1616 B. 
Jonson Epigranintes 1. |xviii, Playwright convict of publick 
wrongs to men. 1700 Drvnen Fadles, Cinyras & A. 228 
For Myrrha stood convict of ill, Her reason vanquish’d but 
unchang’d her will. @ 1845 Hoon Ghost xiii, And you, Sir 
. Of perjured faith convict. 

3. Proved, demonstrated, made evident. 

¢ 1400 Afol. Loll. 3 He is conuict not to be His vicar. 

4, Brought to internal conviction. 

1gs8 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 36 Cain no doubte was 
conuict in conscience. 1613 Jackson Creed 1. exvi. Wks. I. 
11g The later Grecians having their consciences convict with 
the evidence. 

5. Overcome, vanquished, subdued, 

¢ 1430 Carcrave Life St. Kath. 147 Oure faderis here-be- 
forn ,. were neuere in bataill, meritien conuycte ne lorn, 
1848 Raynotn Byrih Mankynde 129 Which [food] for the 
copye and superfluite therof can not be conuicte ne oucr- 
cume of nature, 

q Accused. 

1868 Grarton Chron. II. 132 No fault could be found 
against any of the Personnes that were convict before the 
king. By reason wherof, diverse ..were restored to their 
offices, . 

B. as adj. 1. =Convicrep. 

1549 Covernace in Udall’s Erasm. Par., Fames A 
convicte transgressour of the lawe. a@x62g in Rushw. Rast 
Coll. (x659)1. 343 His wife being a convict popish Recusant. 
a 1695 Woop Life (1848) 313 note, A convict libeller. 19712 
Sterve Sfect. No. 528 21 By fineing Batchelors as Papists 
convict, 1865 NicHois Britton II. 2 Unless he died as a 
felon convict. 

+2, Proved, manifest. Ods. 

174x Waraurton Div, Legat. 11. 481 To argue against 
convict impertinencies. 

Convict (kenvikt), 50.1 [f. prec., with subseq. 
shift of the stress,] 

1. One convicted in a judicial investigation of a 
punishable offence, arch. 

1§go-1 Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 15 All wilfull escapes, as well 
of conuictes as of other persones. 1590 GREENWOOD Cod/ec?, 
Sclaund, Art. Aijb, Who. .might delyuer them, as conuicts 
of heresie vnto the secular powers. 1740 Profos. Prov. 
Poor 13 Convicts of Theft and Robberies... may be com- 
mitted. 1773 Gentl, Alag. XLIIL, 44 The following con- 
yicts were executed at Tyburn pursuant to their sentence. 
1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 83 That this Galilean convict 
shall be the world’s confessed deliverer. 
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CONVICT, 


2. spec. A condemned criminal serving a sentence 
of penal servitude. 

1986 Trials, etc., of F. Shepherd 49 The intended trans- 
portation of convicts to the new settlements at Botany Bay. 
1823 Syp. Sart Ws. (1859) I. 13/1 Under the infamous 
term convict, are comprehended crimes of the most different 
degrees and spccics of guilt. One man is a for, 
clc, 1841-44 Emerson £s5., Politics Wks. (Bohn) I. 242 
The children of the convicts at Botany Bay. A/od. Escape 
of a convict from Dartmoor. 

+3. A person proved to be wrong. Ods. 

1581 LamBarve £iven. iV. xiv. (1588) 562 Even so were 
these conuicts ridiculously purged by them. 

4. atirib. and Cond. (chiefly in sense 2). a. of 
or pertaining to convicts or to the system of 
keeping convicted criminals in penal establishments 
or settlements; b. used for convicts, as conzict- 
barge, -colony, -dress, -hulk, -prison, -ship, ete. 

a 821 Bextnam Wks. X1. 152 The convict population 
of the country. 1843 Dexay Cycl, XXV. 138/1 The im- 
portation of negro slaves..soon lowcred the value of convict 
labour. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 145 The unwieldy 
convict gangs. 1887 fies 26 Aug. 7/5 Of convict life in 
the Australian colonies. 

b. 1563-87 Foxe A. & A. (1684) IIL. 158 The Bishop 
sent him to the convict Prison. 1758 J. Buake Plan Alar. 
Syst, 50 The infection which a few hands taken out of a .. 
convict-ship spread amongst Ihe ., seamen. 1843 Penny 
Cycl, XXV. 1462 On board the different conviet-hulks 2 
book is kept by an overseer, in which are entered the names 
of all convicts. 1849 E.E. Narter A.xvcurs, Sv Africa 1. 
p. xviii, Giving the Mother Country the right to make the 
Cape a Convict Colony. 1885 Spurcron 7reas. Dav. Ps. 
exxxii, 18 It shall be their convict dress to all cternity. 
1890 Century Mag. XX XVIII. 743/2 He was. incarcerated 
in the central convict-prison at Kharkoff. 

+ Convi'ct, 56.2 Obs. Se. [f. Convicr v.J = 
Conviction, verdict of guilty. 

1567 Se. Acts Mary (1814) 566 (Jam.) The pretendit con 
vict, decreit, and dome gevin in the Juslice court, /6t/. 577 
Diucrss poinctes and articles contenit in the convict foirsaid. 

Convict kynvirkt), v. [f. L. convici- ppl. 
stem of convinc-(re (see CONVINCE). Cf. Convict 
ffl. a., which was in use before the other parts of 
the vb.; the pa. t. was also formerly sometimes 
convicl(e.] 

1. frans. To prove (a person) guilty of an offence 
which makes him liable to legal punishment ; s/ee. 
to find or declare guilty, after trial before a legal 
tribunal, by the verdict of a jury or the decision of 
ajudge. Const. ef, (= Convince 4.) 

1380 Wyeur IWks, (1880) 75 God techib..pat o trewe 
man, as danyel dede, schal conuycte two false prestis. 
1516 in JMyrr.our Ladye p. lix, Vo haue conuyctyd hym of 
heresye. 1584 Powe. Lloyd's Cantbria 387 No englishman 
should be conuicted except by English Judges. a@ 1610 
Tleatry Dheophrastus (1636) 25 Being convicted of theft, he 
shall be drawn and halled by head and shoulders. 1759 
Rosertson /Jist. Scot. 1. v. 332 Lf we believe some histo- 
rians, they were convicted hy sufficient evidence. 1818 
Cruise Dégest (ed. 2) IIL. 196 Lawrence Earl Ferrers. .was 
convicted and executed for murder, in the year 1760. 1839 
Tuirewate Greece VI. 323 The attempts... made by He 
accusers of Socrates to convict him of treason against the 
Athenian commonwealth. 

+b. with other const. Oés. 

1609 Hotcann Ayu. Marcell. xv. iii. 108 His wife..by 
good proofe was convicted to have written the same. 1665 
Maney Grotixs’ Low C. Warres 468 The Spaniard .. was 
afterwards convicted, that he would by treachery have in- 
yaded his Castles upon the Sound. 

e. absol. 

1841-4 Emerson Zss., Compens, Wks. (Bohn) I. 42 If you 
make the criminal code sanguinary, juries will not convict. 
1848 Macautay J/ist. Eny. 1.177 A single juslice of the 
peace might convict without a jury. E 

2. To prove or declare guilty of reprehensible 
conduct, error, etc.; now taken as fravsf. from 
prec. Const. of (+ for). (= Convince 4.) 

ex Cuaucer A £C 8 That he hath in hise lystes of 
mischaunce Conuict pat ye bope haue bouht sodeere, 1382 
Wretir Dan. xiii. 61 Danyel hadde conuict [1368 conuyctid] 
hem of her mouth, for to haue saide fals witnessyng. ' 1460 
Carcrave Chron, 82 Augustin.,mad many bokes; con- 
victe many herisies. 1652 F. Hawkins Youth's Behav, i. 
§ 32 (1663)7 That will... convict thee of a desire to have 
executed it thyself. 1708 J. Partripae (//¢/e) Squire Bicker- 
staff detected; or the astrological impostorconvicted. 1840 
Mrs. Browsixe Drama of Exile Poems (1850) I. 21, 1.. 
look away from Earth which doth convict me. 187: Mor- 
Ley Voltaire (1886) 136 One could hardly be convicted now 
of want of sensibility, if, ete. 

b. ¢ransf. 

1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I, ro That boundless plain of 
Languedoc, convicted of all guide-books of being arid, 
brown, and wholly apie BS oo Rusxin Sev. Lamps 
iv. § 7. 99, I have just convicted the Greek fret of ugliness. 

+3. Ho prove, establish by proof, as against 
assertions to the contrary. (=CoNVINCE 5.) (Orig. 
of things blamable.) Oés. 

c1400 Apol, Loll.3 If he be conuicted not to luf, ne to do 
be office of Crist. 31558 Kennepy Tractive in Wodr, Soc. 
Afise. (1844) 119 Thir twa argumentis..convictis the gene. 
rale Counsalis to be the meinbir of the Congregatioun re~ 
presentand the universale Kirk. 1563 //omrilies u. Rebellion 
1x. (1889) 565 Convicting such subjects. . to be neither good 
subjects nor good men, «1600 Hooker Keel. Pol. (J.), 
Imagining that these proofs will convict a testament to 
have tbat in it which other men can nowhere by reading 
find. 1656 Ripctey Pract. Physick 137 Cold water may 
be allowed to those are used to it, on the state and the 
matter being convicted. 
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CONVICTABLE, 


4. To bring conviction or acknowledgement of 
error home to (a person); to impress with the 
sense of sinfulness. Cf. Conviction 8, 

1826 Pilgr. Perf, (W.de W. 1531) 4b, Notwithstand: ge 
that theyr owne reason conuicted them. 161r Biste %, 78 
viii. 9 They .. being conuicted by their owne conscience, 
went out one by one. 1624 Fietcner Wie for Month w. 
i, You are too late convicted to be good yet. 1862 Furni- 
vai. Pref. R. Brunne's Handi. Synne 18 You yet speak to 
us, and convict us of sin as we read your words. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 227 He is supposed to have a 
mission to convict men of self-conceit. 

+ 5. To compel (a person) by proof, argument, 
ctc. to acknowledge an assertton, confess an 
opinion, ctc. ; = Convince 3. Obs. 

1583 Gotnine Calvin on Deut, vii. 39 The ple were 
conuicted of Gods migbty working in their behalfe. 1598 
Grenewev Tacitus’ Ann. 1. iv. (1622) 7 He would .. by his 
owne confession conuict him, that the Common-wealth was 
but one body. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef.1. i. 3 Ie 
did not indubitahly believe, untill be was after convicted 
in the visible example of Abel. 1659 M.Casaunon Pref. 
Dee's Relat. Spir. Djb, If by that time he be not con- 
victed he shall have my good will to give it over. 

8. To prove (a doctrine (oés.) or its holders) to 
be wrong, erroneous, or false ;= Convince 6. arch. 

1594 [see CoxvicTion 3]. 1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ep. 
ant. vill. x22 Which conceit being already convicted, not only 
hy Sealiger, Riolanus and others, but daily confutable alinost 
every where out of England. 1681 W. Ronertson Phraseod. 
Gen, (1693) 387 To convict, or prove the contrary, re/nfare. 
1705 EF. Howarp (¢itde} Copernicans of all Sorts Convicted. 
1865 Grote Plato I. xi. 371 No man shall be able to con- 
vict you in dialogue, 

+b. To detect and expose (an error, cte.). Obs. 

1717 Als Fox Wanderer (1718) 139 Arguments. .sufficient 
to convict the Fallacy of a desponding Principle. 

+ 7. To ovcrcome, vanquish, conquer; = Conx- 
vinck 1. Obs. (Cf. Convicr pa. pple. 5.) 

1595 Snaxs. Fok in. iv.2 A whole Armado of conuicted 
saile Is scattered and dis-ioyn’d from fellowship. 1607 
Pilgr, Princes ux [Hippolita] being convicted by Theseus, 
for her singular stoutnes and courage, was married to him. 

I[ence Convi-eting vé/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1611 Cotcr., A2vefion, an eviction, convincenient, or con- 
victing, 1865 C. J. Vavcuan Plain Words xi. (1866) 211 
These accusing and convicting consciences, 1868 Daily 
News 13 Aug., The belief of the convicting magistrates. 

Convi'ctable, -ible, « rare. [f. Coxvicrv. 
+ -ABLE.) Capable or deserving of being convicted. 

19775 in Asi (Suppl, Convictable, convictible. 1846 Wor- 
CESTER, Convictible, 

Convicted (kgnvirktéd), sf/. a. [f. Coxvicrz, 
+-EDI, As pple. found already in Wyclif, but as 
adj. not till Convicr pA/. a. began to go out of 
use in this sense.] 

1. Proved or found guilty ; condemned. 

r61r Cotcr., Convaincn, conuicted, conuinced, 1641 Mit. 
tox Animadv. Pref., Ta justily a..convicted pseudepis copy 
of prelates. 1843 Z'enmy Cycl. XXV.140/1 The proportion 
of convicted offenders to population .. isas 1 to 850, 1858 
Froupe /list. Eng. IIL. xv. 318 [Henry] was never known 
to pardon a convicted traitor cf noble blood. 

+2. Overcome, vanquished. Oés. 

1595 [see Convict @. 7). 

Conviction (kfnvi-kfen). Also 5 -viecion. 
(ad. L. conviction-em,n. of action from convincere : 
see Coxvince, Cf. mod.F, conviction (not in 
Cotgr.).) The action of convicting or convincing. 

1. The proving or finding a person guilty of 
an offence with which he is charged before a legal 
tribunal ; legal proof or declaration of guilt; the 
fact or condition of being convicted : sometimes 
inclnding the passing of sentence. Summary con- 
viclion; conviction by a judge or a bench of magis- 
trates without a jury. 

1491 Act 7 Flen. VH, c. 21 As though none _atteyndour 
nor conviccion had ben hadde ageynst the seid William, 
1628 Disc. Jesuits’ Coll. (Camd. Soc.) 22 They .. ministred 
matter sufficient for their legal conviction, 1670 G. H. //ist, 
Cardinals 1. 1. 69 For the conviction of a Bishop, there 
was seventy-two witnesses requir’d. 1767 BLackstone 
Comm, U1. 421 This forfeiture commences from the time of 
conviction. 1835 Ure /kilos, Manuf. 360 The perjury of 
the witnesses placed an effectual barrier against conviction, 

b. with @ and A/. 

1787 T. Docnerrvy (¢it/e) Crown Circuit Assistant; being 
a collection of precedents of Indictments, Informations, 
Convictions by Justices. 18a7 Bentnam Ration, Evid, Wks. 
1843 VII. 314 Convictions pronounced by justices of the 
peace acting out of sessions. 1861 W, teal Dict. Law 
Scot. 229/1 Convictions generally proceed on the verdict of 
a jury; but our law also admits of summary convictions, 
without the intervention of a jury, in certain circumstances. 

+2. Demonstration, proof. Ods. 

7646 Six T. Browne Pend. Ep. ur xvi.r44 We, .rest sufti- 
ciently confirmed In the experiments of worthy enqnirers : 
Wherein to omit the ancient convictlon of Apollonius, we 
shall set downe some few of moderne Writers. 1647 Jer. 
Tavior Dissuas. Popery t. $5 The words of Saint Austin 
inay suffice, as being an evident conviction, what was the 
doctrine of the primitive cburch in this question. 

+3. The proving a person to be in error; con- 
futatton. Ods. 

1594 Hooxer Eccl, Pol. ut. § 8 (T.) To convict hereticks.. 
to use the principal instrument of their conviction, the light 
of reason, 166x Bramnate Yust Vind. v. 99 Although their 


silence,.be a sufficient conviction of them, and a sufficient 
vindication of us. 
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+4. The proving (of error, etc.) to be such ; de- 
tection and exposure. Ods. 

a 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & Mon, (1642) 417 Nothing was 
contained in those books which did make to the conviction 
of their heresies, 1647 Jer. Tavtor Drssuas, Popery ui. 
title-p., Further ool! and conviction of tbe Roman errors. 
1653 Manton £.xA. James iii. 17 It is a sleepy zeal that 
letteth errors go away quietly witbout conviction. 1724 
A, Cotuuns Gr. Chr. Relig. 279 [It] makes his conviction 
of mistakes in some cases difficult. : 

5. The bringing any onc to recognize the truth 
of what he has not before accepted ; convincing. 

1664 H. More Afyst. /xtg. Apol. 557 This Conviction to 
what is false, or Inconviction to what is true, arises not 
from any fault of his, but is invincible Ignorance. tes 
Locke Toleration Wks. 1727 II. ii. 264 [They] seek only 
the Compliance, but concern themselves not for the Con- 
viction of those they punish, 1794 Sutuvan View Nat, 1. 
299 To require something more for the conviction of the 
experimentalist, 1828 Wiatety XAécté. 1. Introd., The Con- 
viction of those who are either of a contrary opinion to 
the one maintained, or who are in doubt whether to admit 
or deny it. F 

6. The mental state or condition of being con- 
vinced ; strong belief on the ground of satisfactory 
reasons or evidencc ; settled persuaston. 

1699 Perys Diary VI. 197, I little expected to have been 
ever brougbt se near to a conviction of the reality of it. 
1719 J. Ricnarpson Se. Connorsseur 40, 1 am serious, and 
speak from Conviction, and Experience. 1752 Jonuxson 
Rambler No. 207 ?6 A painful conviction of his defects. 
1828 CartyLe Life Werner Misc. I. 109 Ilis belief is likely 
to have been persuasion rather than conviction. 1859 Gro. 
Eutor A. Bede 20 The quiet depth of conviction with which 
she spoke, 

b. Phrase. 70 carry conviction (Carry 28 d). 

1817 Keatince Trav. I]. 168 In order to carry conviction 
home on the subject, our Palinurus now ran us ashore for 
the second time. 1846 GREENER Se. Gunnery 27 Reasons 
. .such as carry with them a conviction of their truth. 1864 
1). Mitcue.t Ser. Stor. 60 An earnestness and directness 
. that carried conviction to the neighbors, 

7. An opinion or belief held as well proved or 
established ; a firm or scttled ese Ml 

1841 W. Sratoine /taly & /t. 7s2. V1, 209 Consistent with 
the conviction that Manzoni is a man of high and original 
genius. 1883 Froupe Short Stud, 1V. 1. i. 168 In the 
masses of the people the convictions which tbey had in- 
herited were stl present, : 

8. Theol. The fact or condition of being con- 
victed or convinced of sin. Cvder conviction(s: in 
the state of awakened consciousness of sin. Cf. 
CONVINCEMENT 4. 

1675 Brooks Gold. A’ey Wks. 1867 V. 294 Oh, how many 
men and women have fallen under such deep convictions, 
that they have day and night cried out of their sins, and of 
their lost and undone estates. 1678 Bunvan /’fler.i. 114 
A work of grace in the soul discovereth itself... It gives hin 
conviction of sin, 1821 //fst. Geo. Desmond 279 My soul 
was at that very time groaning under deep convictions. 

+9. Overthrow, defeat. Obs. rare. 

1631 CHAPMAN Crsar & Pompey v.i, Would Casar knew, 
Sir, how you conquerd him In your conuiction. 

10. Coméd. 

19786 francis the Philanthropist 1. 139 Certain myrmi- 
dons..in the expectation of conviction-money, are so ex- 
tremely unwilling that a highwayman or_house-breaker 
should escape punishment, etc. 1869 W. P. Mackay Grace 
4& Truth (1875) 13 Your name may have been written in tbe 
sheets of the Newgate conviction-book for murderers. 

Convi‘ctional, ¢. rare. [f. prec. + -at.] Of 
or pertaining to conviction or assured belief. 

1839 J. Steruinc ss. & Tales (1848) 1. 355 Persons .. to 
whom a limiied, conventional, rather than convictional, 
standard will make the whole distasteful. 

Convi'ctionless, a. [f. ns prec. + -LESs.] 
Void of conviction. 

1882 F, A. Tuaver in Chicago Advance 27 July, To enter 
ie fea of doctrine with convictionless phrases or borrowed 
thought, ae 4 

Convictism (kgnviktiz’m). [f. Coxvict 54.) 
+-18m.] The convict system ; the system of penal 
settlements for convicted criminals. 

@ 1864 W. Howitt (cited in Webster), 1864 Neal 24 Feb. 
4 No one who has not lived in Australia can appreciate 
the profound hatred of convictism that obtalns there. 1889 
Pall Mall G. 13 June 1 Yo bring the reign of convictism to 
a close in New Caledonia. ‘ 

b. This system as embodied in its snbjects ; 
the convict class or body. 

1868 Darly Tel. 1 Sept., All the Australian colonies shut 
their gates against the invasion of convictism from Swan 
River, 1895 M. Crarxe //ts Natural Life 1.1. v. 68 Con- 
victism had established a tacit right to converse in whispers. 

Convictive (kfnvicktiv), 2. [f. L. convict- 
ppl. stem of convincdre va CONVINCE) + -IVE.) 
Having the pene of producing conviction. 

16ra-15 Be. Hart Contempl, N. T..1v. xvi, The convictive 
answer of Christ is by way of parable. 1666 TiLLoTson 
Rede of Faith u. v, To shew that the scripture is not con- 
victive of the most obstinate and ncute adversaries. 1702 
C. Matner Afagn. Chr. vi. vii. (1852) 456 Her confession was 
attended with such convictive circumstances, that it could 
not be slighted. 1737 L. Crarke //ist. Bible (1740) 11. 1. 

o Convictive of their malicious design upon him, 1856 

Irs. Brownine Aur, Leigh vt. 306 Convictive as a mar- 
riage ring Before adulterous eyes. 

Ifence Convi'ctively adv., Convictiveness. 

1653 H. Morr Antid. Ath. m. v. (1712) 98 The Convictive- 
ness of these Narrations. 1664 — Exp. Seven Epistles 141 
The truth of the Gospel had clearly shined .. so convic- 
tively. 1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles II]. 123 Rationally, solidly, 


CONVINCE: 


and convictively solved by Bradwardine. + 1702 C. MATHER 
Magn. Chr. The public judgments have sometimes very 
convictively intimated the sins and faults for which, etc. 

Convictment (kfnviktmént). rare. [f. Con- 
VICT Y. +-MENT.] = CONVICTION. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 73 That the greater may be 
your conuictment. 1887 Chicago Advance 26 May 321/2 A 
reduction in crime and in the number of convictments. 

Convictor ! (kpnvirktas, -71).  [a. L. convictor, 
-drem, one who lives with another, table com- 
panion, f. convivere to live or dine together.] A 
table companion ; a boarder, commoner. 

In Academical Latin, ¢.g. in the Laudian Statutes of the 
Univ. of Oxford, 1636, one of the equivalents of commen- 
salis CoMMONER: ¢.g. p. 265 ‘Nullus convictor sive com. 
mensalis'. In Eng. use, in Roman Catholic seminaries 
and colleges, 

1647 Crasuaw Poems 195 Lift our lean souls, and set us up 
Convictors of Thine own an cup. 1674 Biount Glossogr., 
Convictor, a daily companion at a Table, a Sojourner. One 
that lives and dicts in a Religious House, but is not tied to 
the Rules of it. 1708 Coes, Convictor, a boarder, 1845 G, 
Outver Collect. Brog. Soc. Pts 84 ‘The second .. became 
convictor of the English College at Rome in 1667. 1889 
Haprietp Hist. St. Marie’s Alission Ch., Sheffield, He 
took up his residence at Ushaw College as a convictor. 


+Convi'ctor 2. Oés. rare. [Agent-n. in L, 
form from convincére to Convince: cf. L. victor 


from vinecre.] One who convicts. 

16s0 IT. Baviy /lerda Parictis To Rdr. 4. 1655-60 
Srantey /fist. PArlos. (1701) 23/2 If any Man shall be con- 
vict privately of theft .. it shall be... at the pleasure of the 
Convictor..to put him in chains five days. 

+ Convi'ctory, a. Ods. rare. [f. Convict z, 

+-or¥: cf. prec.] Convictive, condemnatory. _ 

1576 Fireminc Panopl, Epist. pv b, For of letters there be 
sundrie sortes..Laudatorie, Convictorie, Objurgatorie. 

+Convicy, Os. rare—'. [ad. L. convici-um or 
-vitium outcry, wrangling, loud reviling or insult, 
Cf. OF, convice.] Reviltng, reproach. 

1826 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 93 b, Conuicyes is whan 
the defaute in nature, whether it be in body or soule, or ony 
other misfortune in our neygbour, is recited to his rebuke. 

Convince (kfnvins), wv. [ad. L. convine-tre 
to overcome, conquer, convict, demonstrate, f. con- 
altogether, wholly + wincéve to conquer.) 

I. To overcome. 

+1. To overcome, conqner, vanquish ; fig. to 
overpower, Also adso/. Obs. 

1548 Hart Chron. 161 b, Thenglishmen .. with al their 
wiltes studied bothe how to repulse & convince their enemies. 
1570 Preston Cambyses in Hazl. Dodsizy IV.1 74 I meanto 
go Into the Egypt land, Them to convince by force of arms, 
werd Snaxs. Afacé. 1. vii. 64 His two Chamberlaines Will I 
with Wine, and Wassal so conuince, That Memorie, tbe 
Warden of the Braine, Shall be a Fume. @1633 Musxoay 
Pal. of Eng... i, At length convinced with the beavinesse of 
sleep. .he turned him to the wall. r 

+ 5 To overcome (a person) in argument; to 
prove to be wrong, confute. Oés. (Cf. also 6.) 

1530 Parscr. 498/2 There have ben twenty doctours to 
dispute with hym and above, but they all can nat convince 
hym, 1882 N. I’. (Rhem.) Acés xviii. 28 For he with vehe- 
mencie conuinced [so 1611; 1881 confuted] the Iewes openly, 
shewing by the scriptures, that lesvs is Christ. 1611 Baste 

ob xxxii. 12 There was none of you that conuinced [so 188§] 

ob, or thnt answered his words. 1671 Mitton P, X. nt 3 
Satan stood..confuted and convinced Of his weak arguing 
and fallacious drift. 1708 J. Cuampertavse St, G4. Brit. 
1. 1. vii. (1743) 69 Their office is to confirm the wavering, 
convince the obstinate. 

P Johnson’s explanation ‘to force any one to acknowl 
a contested position’, is intermediate between 2 and 3: he 
has not the fully developed current sense. 


3. To cause (a person) to admit, as established 
to his satisfaction, that which is advanced in argu- 
ment; to bring to acknowledge the truth of; to 
satisfy or persnade by argument or evidence. In 
passive, To be brought to, or to have, a full con- 


viction; to be firmly persuaded. (= Convict 5.) 

1632 J. Havwarptr, Biondi's Eromena 65 The reverence I 
owe you obligeth mee to receive them [your reasons] as if 
they had already convinced mee. 1690 KE Z/unt. Und, 
iv. xi, (1695) 363 Ie that seesa Fire, may, if he douht.. feel 
it too; aad be convinced, by putting his Iland in it. ¢ 17§0 
Suenstone Elegies vi, Translate the song, convince my 
doubting maid. 1772 Ana. Keg. 255, ‘I am confuted, hut 
not convinced ‘is an apology sometimes offered. 1828 Car- 
LyLe Affse, (1857) I. 202 Let him who would move and con- 
vince others, be first moved and convinced himself. 1875 
Jowett P/ato (ed. 2) I. 488 Iam convinced. .and have no- 
thing more to object. 


b. ofa fact. 
1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. wv. 640 Convine'd of Conquest, 
he resum‘d his Shape. 1797-1804 Bewicx Brit. Birasi847) 


I. 63 But having since seen several. .the author is convinced 
of the mistake. 1879 Luspock Sef. Lect, vi. 171 It is never 
very difficult to convince one’s self of what one wishes to 
believe. 
c. with sudord, cl. 

1606 Snaxs. 7. §& Cr. ut ii. 171 That perswasion could 

ut thus conuince me, That my integritie and truth to you, — 

light be affronted, etc, 1662 Stizuincri. Orig. Sacr. mi. 
i. $2 Those who would not be convinced hy them that there 
was n God. 1791 Cowrer Let? 27 May, No man shall 
convince me that I am improperly governed, while I feel the 
contrary. 186a Russin Afusera 7°, (1880) 83 My neigbbour 
cannot be convinced that I am wiser than he is. 


d. To prodnce a moral conviction of sinfulness. 


Here there isa mixture of 4 (wbere see quot. 1611 * con- 
vince of sin’) with the modern notion of 3. Cf. Convict 4. 


CONVINCED. 


1648 Shorter Catech. Q. 31 Convincing us of our sin and 
misery. @ 1853 Roprertson Sern, Ser. tu. iv. (1872) 59 By 
convincing of sin, by humbling the man. 188 FROUDE 
Bunyan ii, 25 A man of fervid temperament suddenly con- 
vinced of sin. ; 

te. Phrase. Zo convince any one’s belief. Obs. 

1654 Lp. Orrerv Parthenissa (1676) 496 After I had con- 
vinced his belief of that Truth jG many protestations. 
fbid, "3 4 

II. To convict, prove, demonstrate. 

+4. To prove (a person) to be guilty, or in the 

wrong, esp. by judicial procedure; to prove or 


find guilty ; to convict of, rarely for, 72 (an offence 


or error); = Convict v. 1, 2. Ods. 

3538 Fisner |W4s. 435 Who that hath broken the lawe of 
Moyses, if he were conuinced by two or thre wytnesses, he 
with out any mercy shulde dye. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. 
fist. (1619) 443 Thou art convinced. .of many other hainous 
crimes. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim, 198/x If. .they 
be convinced thereby in the latter day for abusing this cere- 
monie. 1580 Barer Aly. C 359 To be charged or con- 
uinced in many crimes. 16x Biste 3042 viii. 46 Which 
of you conuinceth mee of sinne? 1692 Rav Dissol. World 
11, ix. (1732) 398 Convinces bim of a gross Mistake. 17 
Foote Bankrupt 11.87 Instead of clearing, this paper ouly 
serves to convince her. — 

+b. transf. of things. Ods. 

1624 A. Wotton Runne fr. Rome 5&8 The assumption .. 
will conuince the proposition of falsehood. 17%6 M. Davies 
Athen. Brit. 11. 361 All of them convine'd.. Arianism of 
Heresy and Blasphemy. 


t+ 5. To demonstrate or prove (orig. something 
reprehensible, but subsequently also in a nentral 
or good sense). Ods. (=Convict 3.) 


+ a. a person fo be or fo have done something. 

1855 Fardle Facions App. 320 Excepte any man..can 
bring any other cause to conuince them (the iudges] not to 
haue indged a righte. 19977 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1892) 
103 Thereby to conuince vs to be sinners. 1598 GRENEWEY 
Tacitus’ Germanie vi. (1622) 270 The Gallican tongue doth 
conuince the Gothinos .. not to be Germanes. 1660 T. M. 
C. Walker's Hist. Indep. 1v. 54 It were sufficient to convince 
the Speaker to be a Son of Beliall. 1 O. Watker /ist. 
Jilustr. 64, Whoso was convinced to have ploughcd them 
{the Termini] up, both his Oxen and himself were accursed. 


+b. a thing ¢o de or as something. Olds. 

1879 Furxe Meskins’ Parl, 409 The false Latine thatis in 
many, is sufficient to conuince them for counterfets. 1613 
Sarxetp Treat, Angels 203 This may easily be convinced 
as false. 1638 Cnittincw. Relig. Prot... ii. § 53 Other Argu. 
ments, whereby they convinccd their doctrine to be true. 
1654 Fu.rer Z2vo Sermt. 58 So much of the Morall Law.. 
as may convince their practice to be contrarie thereunto. 

+c. that a thing is something. Oés. 

1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts (1673) 113 Those two pro- 
verbs of holy Scripture..convince, that they [dogs] are 
emblems of vile, cursed, rayling, and filthy men. 1730 A, 
Gorvon Maffer’s Amphith. 108 Sufficient to convince, that 
without doubt Herod's Amphitheatres were of Wood. 

td. with simple object (representing a proposi- 
tion). Oés. 

1654 Jer. Tavtor Read Pres. vii. § x The first proposition 
is beyond all dispute.. /Yoc factte convincesit. 1665 Bove 
Occas. Reft., Disc, Occas. Med., 1f Experience did not con- 
vince the contrary. 

+6. To demonstrate or prove (a thing, argu- 
ment, etc.) to be erroneous; to disprove, refute. 

(This sense has relations also with sense 2: cf. Convicr 6.) 

@ 1833 Fritn Disput. Purgat. (1829) 146 Whatsoever is 
not answered in this part, shall be touched and fully con- 
vinced in the third. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par, Luke 
ili. (R.), With a texte of Holy Scripture rightly alleged, he 
conuinced the texte of Scripture whiche ean had falsely 
‘cyted. 1621 Venner Todacco (1650) 398 It convinceth not 
my assertion. 1625 Bacon ss, Atheism (Arb.) 331 God 
neuer ie i Miracle to conuince Atheisme, because his 
Ordinary Works conuince it. 

+7. To demonstrate or prove (absurdity, error, 
vanity, etc.) to be such; to expose (in its real 
character). Ods. (= Convict 6 b.) 

1583 Furke Defence x. 391 The text itself, you say, is 
sufficient to convince this absurdity. x60: Hottann Pliny 
I. 42 A very great argument. .to conuince that grosse and 
blockish conceit of them who, etc. x65g-6o STanLey Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 46/2 The otber. .would not discover or con- 
vince their Vanity. 1675 R. Vaucnan Coinage 7 I shall 
convince hereafter an important and a popular error. 

+b. To expose and reprehend (faults). Ods. 
» 1610 Br. Hatt Afol. Brownists § 13 Recoll. Treat. (1614) 
740 Tbe faults. .of a Church may be Severely reproved and 
convinced according to the quality thereof, and yet the 
Church not be condemned. 

+8. To demonstrate or prove any quality, 
property, or predicate, of a person or thing: ¢. ¢. 
that the person or thing is possessed of such 
quality, etc. Obs, 

1549 Parsons Confer. Success. 1. vi. 124 Yet shal I now 
agayne conuince more amply the vntruth therof. 1610 

1EALEV St. due. Citie of God xx, vi. (1620) 789 To con- 
uince the possibility of what we intend against those Infidels. 
1672 Witxins Wai. Relie. bight An evidence. .sufficient 
to convince the existence of a Deity, 1681 Ess. Peace & 
Truth Ck.6 The antient Champions of Christianity most 
rationally convinced the Vanity of Heathenish Superstition. 


Convinced (kfnvinst), 4/7. a. [f Convince 
v. +-ED1.] Brought to a state of conviction; 
firmly persuaded. 


1685 H. More /?/ustration 345 The slain with the Sword 
are the convinced and converted by tbe powerfull preaching 
ofthe word, 1829 Soutnev O. Newman vin, Soon ., thou 
wilt have cause To give that sentence thy convinced assent. 
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1886 Stevenson Pr. Ofto 1. iv. 52, I am a convinced au- 
thoritarian. I share none of those. . Utopian fancies, 

Hence Convi'needly adv., Convi-ncedness. 

1812 W. Tayior in Afonthiy Mag. XXXIII. 239 My 
observation has not been sufficiently lasting to eet con: 
vincedly on this topic. 1882 Athenzum 12 Aug. 220/1 The 
hero of the piece, played. .with a resoluteness, coolness, and 
convincedness altogether admirable. 1883 Canter Dr. 
Sevierxv, The students nodded convincedly to the speaker. 

Convincement (kfavinsmént). [f. Convince 
v.+-MENT.] 

+1. The action of convicting or proving guilty 
or in the wrong. Ods. 

1612 T. Taytor Como. Titus ii.6 Of which the Lord will 
make great vse to their shame and conuincement. 1649 
Micton £ikon, iv. (1851) 365 The convincement of his own 
violent courses. 1654 Lp. Orrery /’arthenissa (1676) 257 
Is an accusation then a sufficient convinccment ? 

+2. The action of proving; demonstration. Oés. 

1654 Lp. Orrerv Parthenissa (1676) 684 Having received 
from him a full convincement of the certainty thcreof. 
1667 Decay Chr. Picty vi. p24 If that be not convincement 
enough, let him weigh the other also. 1689 Tryal Bs, 
Pref. 2 A clear convincement, that it was not Ambition.. 
which rowsed your Courage. he 

3. The action or fact of convineing, mental con- 
vietion. 

1633 D. Rocers Treat. Sacram.ii. 66 A spcciall convince- 
ment of the understanding. 1644 Mutton A veof, (Arb.) 69 
Others. .assenting to the force of reason and convincement. 
1878 Spurcron 7/reas. Dav. Ps. cxv. 3 The convincemcnt 
of those who..shut their eyes to the ..evidences of his 
divine power. 1888 A then2zum 1 Dec. 731 [It] aided in 
giving ‘Trollope his power of convincement. 

b. The mental condition of being convinced. 

1823 Lams £é/a 313 But with the deepest convincement 
of this gentleman’s own veracity, we think, etc. 

4. Conseientious or religions conviction; con- 
vietion of sin; esp. used by Quakers in the sense 
of religious conversion. 

1617 Hieron IVés. II. 116 If, by the mercy of God, our 
conscience shall mecte vs againe and againe at euery turne 3 
and..hedge vs in with vnauoidable conuincements. 1656 
G, Fox Frni. 1. 269 A great convincement there was through 
all that country, ntany ineetings..we had, and the Lord’s 
power was over all. @1718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 149 In 
the early Days of my Convincement. 3797 (frtle) Account 
of the Convincement and Call to the Ministry of M. Lucas. 
1885 Mauch. Even, News 29 May 2/3 ‘he number of Mein- 
bers of the Society of Friends was 15,381 .. in the Western 
quarterly meeting..57 had been admitted by convinccment. 

+ Convincent, ¢. Obs. (ad. L. convincent-ent, 
pr. pple. of convincére to Convincr.}] Convincing. 

1613 SALKELD 7rvat. Angels 215 I adde another [reason] 
more convincent, takcn out of Aquinas. a 1640 Jackson HHks, 
VII. 110, T see no convinccnt argument to persuade me. 

Convincer (kfnvirnsai). rare, [f. Convince 
+-ER1.] One who or that which convinces. 

1653 H. More Conjeet. Cabdal. iii, (1662) 172 The divine 
Light now was only a convinccr of his miscarriages, 

Convincible (kpnvinsib’l), @ [ad L. con- 
vincttilis (Isidore), f. convinedye : see -BLE.] 

1. Capable of being convinced, in various senses: 

+a. Capable of being convicted, proved false, 
etc. ; convictable. Oés, 

1643 Sir T. Browne Xelrg. Med. 107 {This] is not onely 
convincible and statute-madness, but also manifest impicty. 
1646 — Pseud, Ep. ui. ix. 125 What uncertainties, and also 
convincible falsities, 1646 ae Cases Conse. 194 What- 
Seeeee -crime is punishable before men, is also convincible 

y men, 

b. Capable of being convinced; open to con- 
viction, 

@ 1687 H. More in R. Ward Lif (1710) 337 Even the 
mere Natural and Unregenerate Man is Convincible from 
hence, that Jesus is a..safe Guide tofollow. 1860 BacEHoT 
Mem, Fas. Wilson in Lit. Stud, 1. 376 A peculiar power 
of bringing home his opinions by convincing reasonings to 
convincible persons. A 

+2. Of convincing power. Olds. 

1647, Quxres to be presented to his Mayesty 14 1s the Ar- 
bitration in Government of a Prince..more convincible to 
the reason of obeyers, then these lawes ? 

Convincing, 2/. sd. [f. Convince 2, + -ING1.] 
The action of the vb. Convince ; conviction. 

1618 Ilizron }7és. 1.600 Able to write and preach for the 
conuincing of gainesaiers. 164x Minton Astmady. Pref., 
The detecting and convincing of any notorious enimie to 
truth and his countries peace. 1642 O. SepcwickE Eng- 
land's Preserv. 6 God .. enters into the heart or soule of 
a sinner by irresistable convincings, 

Convincing (k/nvinsin), ff/. 2. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING2,.] That convinces; +a. that convicts, 
proves guilty, etc. (ods.); b. that brings conviction 
to the mind. i . 

1624 Br. Mountacu Gage x 75 Your texts are not ex. 
presse, theyare not evictive, nor convincing. 1749 Fietpinc 
Tom Foues vin. xiv, This convincing experience. 1885 F. 
Temple Relat. Relig. & Sc. iii. 83 Convincing proof that 
MEN possess a Common nature. 

Convincingly (kfnvirnsinli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-L¥2,] In a convincing manner; +a. so as to 
overcome, refute, prove, or demonstrate (obs.); b. 


so as to convince or produce internal conviction. 

164 *Smecrymnuus’ Amsw. § 16 (1653) 66 Tbat..which 
others have convincingly and meritoriously opposed. 1651 
Baxter inf. Bapt. 129 When a Minister sball deal with them 
for their sins convincingly, 1774 P. Parsons Newmarket 
Ml. 117 He felt it convincingly. 188: J. HawTHorNE Fort. 
Fool, xi, He reasoned, convincingly enough. 


CONVIVIAL. 


Convincingness (k/nvirnsinnés). [f. as pree. 
+-NEss.J Convincing quality or character. 

1647 Power of Keys iv. 45 The force, or convincingnesse of 
this interpretation. 1880 Fortn. Rev. Apr. 556 ‘The dircct- 
ness and convincingness of his style. 1881 SAintswury Dry- 
den iv. 83 Buckingham proved, with tolcrable convincing- 
ness, how small had becn his own share in the Rehearsal. 

+Convi‘ncive, @. Olds. rare. [f. Convince 
+-IVE.J] Having the power of convineing. Hence 
Convi'neively adv. 

1646 Sir T. Brownn send, EP. vi. v. 291 Considerations 
..such as rightly understood, convinsively declare the wis- 
dome of the Creator. 1649 G. Danie. 7rinarch., Rich. H 
celxxvi, If all These May be Convincive, wee haue Miracles. 

Convine, obs. Sc. form of Covin. 

+ Convirte, v. Obs. [ad. med.L. convitdre or 
It. convitare (Pr., Sp., Pg. convidar, F. convier). 
Diez supposes convitare ‘to invite to a feast’ to 
be formed after ¢vzvitdre to Invite, by sense-asso- 
ciation with convivinm (see CONVIVE).] trans. 
To invite. (Chiefly in trans]. from Spanish, ete.) 

1868 Nortu Guexara’s Diall. Pr. w. vii. (1582) 386. 
1578 T. N. Cong. W. India (1596) 327 Other times they 
would convite them to supper. /éid, 360 In the whic! 
letter hce convited him earnestly to come, 1602 Sucar //on, 
Ail. & Cre. un xxxv. 161 ‘The Constable. .conuited Clifford 
with his company to dinner. 

Convitiate, convitious : see Convic-. 

+Convi'val, ¢. and sé. Obs. [ad. L. convi- 
zval-¢s pertaining to a feast, f. conviva one who 
feasts with others, f. convivére to live together.] 

A. adj. Belonging to a feast; = Convivtat. 

1650 Sir T, Browne /’seud, Fp. us. xxv, Vet as [ero- 
dotus tells us..the same [horse flesh] was a convival dish, 
and solemnly eaten at the feasts of their nativities, 1662 
Pearson Creed art. xii. 431 wofe, I1_is an old inscription, 
‘Amici, dum vivimus vivamus*‘; as in the convivall wish, 
Zijoeas. 1955 JOHNSON, Convival, Convizial. 1955 7.1. 
Croker tr. Artosto’s Orl, Fur. xiv. cix, Dulcet relicks of 
convival treat. 

B. sé. One who partakes of a feast; a guest. 

1615 G. Sanpys 7yav, 78 The number of the conuiuals at pri- 
nate entertainments exceeded not nine, nor were ynder three. 

+ Conviva‘tor. Ols. rare. [a. L. convivator, 
agent-sb. from convivar? to feast or earouse to- 
gether, f. conviva Convive sh.“] A companion in 
feasting, a fellow-carouser. 

a1656 Hates Golden Rew, Four Serm. (1673) 29 In a 
youthful mecting, onc of his petulant Convivators poured 
a cup of cold water on his head. zi 

+ Convive, 54.1 Obs. rare. [a. OF. convive, 
ad. L, conviv-tum feast.] A feast, banquet. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 30/4 O precions feste and con 
vyve! rg12 /fedyas xxiii, in Thoms £. yr. Xour, (1827) 11, 
77 Convives, daunces and sports were. .reyscd in the palays. 

|| Convive (kéaviv, kpnvaiv), s6.2 [a. mod. F. 
convive (not in Cotgr. 1611), ad. L, conviva fellow- 
feaster, f. convivere to live together with. The 
17th c. use was perh. directly from L.; there is 
app. a break between this and modern use, in 
which it is usually printed in italics as French.] 

1. One who feasts with others; a fellow-banqneter, 
table-ecompanion, mess- mate. 

1648 J, Beaumont Psyche x. 211 (R.) A feast, which though 
with pleasures complement The ravish’d convives tongues 
it courted ; yet,etc. 165: Fuu.er Adel Redse.(1867) 1, 114 
But idiots also his convives, had their share. 1658 J, Har- 
RinGTON Prerog. Pop. Gov't. 11. v. (1700) 367 The Christians 
in these times, much aficr the manner of the Lacedenionian 
Convives, us'd to eat in public and togethcr. 1820-1 R. K. 
Porter Trav. Georgia in Repository No. 80. 111 Preserves, 
fruits, dried sweetmeats. .engage the fair conztzes for some 
time. 1863 WHvre Mewvitte Gladiators I1. 148 ‘What 
now ?’ said he, ‘my old conzve and boon companion’. 

2. (See quot.) 

18531 Mavuew Lond. Labour (1862) 11.218 We next come 
to the consideration of convives, or those [women] who live in 
the same house with a number of others. 

+ Convi've, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb. (or L. 
convivire, -vivari).) intr. To feast together. 

1606 Suaxs. Tr. § Cr. w. v. a2 All you Peeres of Greece 
go tomy Tent, There in the full conuiue we [o/. youl. 

Convivial (kgnvi-vial), a. (ad. L. convrodal-ds 
pertaining to a feast, f. convive-um feast; cf. mod. 
F. convivial. (The commoner word in L. was 
convivalis: see CONVIVAL.)] 

1. Of or belonging to a feast or banquet ; charae- 
terized by feasting or jovial companionship ; such 
as befits a feast, festive. as 

23668 Dennam O/2 Age ui. (R.\, Which feasts convivial 
meetings we did name. @ 1682 Sir T. Browne I&s, (1851) 
III. 205 In their convivial garlands they had respect unto 

lants preventing drunkenness. 1752 Jounson Rambler 

0, 206 » 4 To shorten the way to convivial happiness, by 
eating without cost. a1 Axensipe Ores 1. xiii. (R.) 
Kind Iaughter and convivial joy. 1875 Jowert Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 19 The idea. .that the characters of men are best 
seen in convivial intercourse. 1881 Besant & Rice Chafi. 
Fleet 1. 284 Those convivial evenings. .will still continue. 

2. Fond of feasting and good company, disposed 
to enjoy festive society ; festive, jovial. 

17.. Dr. Newron (J.), Your social and convivial spirit is 
such that it is a mpuproess _ lige converse +e you. 
31784 Cowrer Task iv. 595 The plump convivial parson. 
184 Grote Greece IV. tt. xlvi. 108 A man of convivial 

amorous habits. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. 159 Mr. 
Micawber was uncommonly convivial, F 
120-2 


CONVIVIALIST. 


Convivialist (kfnvi-viilist). [f. pree. +-1sr.] 
One who lives eonvivially or practises conviviality ; 
a person of convivial habits. 

1810 S. Green Reformist 1. 204, She prepared a late 
supper for the relurn of these convivialists. 1861 Wuvyte 
Mewvitte Good for Nothing 1. 43 A stout soldier-like con- 
vivialist. . 

Conviviality (kgnvi:vieliti). [fas prec. + 
-1ty.] The quality of being convivial ; the enjoy- 
ment of festive society, festivity ; (of persons) con- 
yivial spirit or disposition. 

1791 BoswELL Yoknson an.1779 Sept., A man of sterling 
good sense, information, discernmenl, and convivialily. 
1794 Matonr Life Sir J. Revuolds 51 (R.) These extem- 
poraneous enlertaininents were often productive of greater 
conviviality. 1817 Sin D. Wittig in Four C. Eng. Lett. 
472 The dinner was given quite in the ancient slyle of 
Border conviviality. 1880 L. Sternen Pope iv. 84 His dis- 
qualifications for the coarsest forms of conviviality. 

b. pl. Convivial practices, festivities. 

1830 Cunnincuam Brit, Paint. 1. 263 lo the course of his 
. convivialities he was altacked wilh a serious illness. 

Convivialize (kfnvi-vidloiz), v. nonce-cud. [f. 
as pree.+-1ZE.] z/r, To praetise eonviviality. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XV1. 285 So lale and so loudly did 
they convivialize, 

Convivially (kgnvi-viali), adv. 
-Ly2.] In a eonvivial manner. 

1808 Scott A utobiog.in Lockhart i, To complain of occa- 
sional headaches..when I have. .lived too convivially. 


Convocant (kg‘nvokant). rare, [ad. L. con- 
vocant- pr. pple of convecdre: see below.] One 


who calls together or convokes. 

1850 Neate £ast, Church Introd. 60 On the } July, 1833, 
a national Synod met al Nauplia .. owning no higher con- 
vocant than Tricoupi, Minisler of Worship, and Schinas, 
of Education. 


Co'nvocate, f//. a. and sh, fad. L. convocat- 
us, pa. pple. of convocdre: see below.] 

A. fa. pple. and adj. Convocated. arch. or poe! 

1§32-3 Act 24 Men. VIS, c. 12. $9 The spirituall pre- 
lates. .assembled and conuocate by the kynges wrytte. 1537 
Starxev Let. to Pole in Strype Eccl. AZent. 1. App. Ixxx1. 
193 <At such time as a councel general of al Christian nations 
was first convocate and assembled. 1603 Dravron Sar. 
Wars (1748) 61 For the Cinque-Ports the Barons convocate, 
1830 W. Puicties VWs. Strait. 439 The innumerous throng 
Of Hebrews, convocate around their chief. 

+ B. sd, A person ealled to an assembly. Ods. 

1863-87 Foxe A. & Af. (1596) 401/1 In the presence of us, 
and our fellowe brethren and other conuocates. 

Convocate (kgnyoke't), v. Also 7- at. [f. 
L. convocal- ppl. stem of convocdre : see CONVOKE.] 

L. évans. To eall or summon together; to as- 
semble or bring together by summons. arch. 

cxsso Life of Fisher Wks. II. Introd. 47 He would con- 
vocate the clergie of this Realme at his pleasure. 1650 
S. Crarke £ecé. f/ist. 1. (1654) 136 In the meanlime the 
Emperour convocated a Synod. 1679 Ricaur Grk. Ch. 392 
(T.) Smyrna or Angora, where lrade hath convocated great 
numbers of the Armenian nation. 1 Rosertson Chas. V, 
II], 1x. 172 Until a council..could be convocated. 1818 
Scott fg. Jfontrose vii, Where is lhe royal commission, 
under which the lieges are to be convocated in arms? 

+2. To call or summon (a person). Ods. rare. 

1 Boornr Dyetary Pref. (1870) 226 Conuocated thorowe 
the kynges goodnes to wayte on his prepotent mageste. 

+3. intr. To meet in convocation; to congre- 
gate. Ods. rare. 

1685 Scotch Proclam.in Lond.Gaz, No. a We hereby 
Require and Command all our Liedges on the Dogt teatl . 
forthwith lo Convocal, and rise in their best Arms, 

Convocated, Jf/. a. arch. [f. prec. + -ED 1] 
Called or summoned together. 

1651 Iloanes Govt. & Soc, xvii. § 19. 316 A convocated 
Agony, 1814 Mus. West A. de Lacy I. 301 The Earl 
of Lincoln..took his seal among lhe convocated barons, 

Convocating, 7/. sb. arch. [f. as prec. + 
-InG1.] The aetion of ealling together. 

21649 Drumm. or Hawtn. fist. Fas. V. Wks, (1711) 100 
He would concur wilh the emperor for lhe convocating a 
general council. 


Convocation (kenvoketfon). (ad. L. convocd- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. convocdre (see above). Cf. 
F. convocation (14th c. in Littré).] 

1. The action of calling together or assembling 
by summons; the state or fact of being called 


together. 

1413 Lypc. Piler. Sowle 1. xxxvii. (1859) 41 The Prouoste 
lete make a grete conuocacion, 3549 Compl. Scot. xi. 93 
Quhen kyng eduard maid ane conuocatione of al the nobillis 
of scotland at the toune of ayre, 1678 Trans. Crt. Spain 
31, 9 The convocation of the Army is to be on Monday next. 
1777 WATSON he £7 (3839) 43 To procure the convocation 
of a general council, for suppressing heresy, 3887 Pall Mall 
G. 24 Oct. 7/1 ‘They shall meet, on convocation by their 
senior member, in order to make tbe necessary inquiries. 

2. An assembly of persous called together or 
met in answer to a summots. 

1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) VII. x11 Pere was i-made a 
seyne and a convocacjoun aboute pe chesyng of pe bisshop. 
1536 Pilgr, Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 92 b, In a generall conuo+ 
cacyon or counseyle of ony congregacyon or couent. 1602 
Snaxs. /Zam. 1, tii. 2x A certaine conuocation of politick 
wormes are e’ne at him. Your worm is your onely Emperor 
for diet. 3x6xx Binte £x. xii. 16 And in the first day tbere 
shalbe an holy conuocation, 1789 T. Jerrerson H/rié. (1859) 
II. 588 We may hope a happy issue from the approaching 


(f£ as prec. + 
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convocation. 3862 C. Worpswortn //ymn, 'O day of 
Rest’, To holy convocations Tbe silver trumpet calls. 

3. spec. In the Chureh of England: A provineial 
synod or assembly of the clergy, constituted by 
statute and called together to deliberate on eccle- 
siastical matters. 

There is a convocation of each of the provinces, Canlerbury 
and York. The former is the more important, and is often 
referred to as *Coovocalion’ simply; it consists of two 
Houses, an Upper and a Lower (on the model of lhe Houses 
of Parliament). It was convoked originally in the time of 
Edward I, al the same time as the ay Parliament, for the 
purpose of self-taxation, but it gradually assumed synodical 
powers, In Ireland a convocation, supposed to be tbe first, 
formed by a union of the four provincial syn: met in 
Dublin in 1615; after the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, it was superseded by the General Synod of the 
Church of Ireland, composed of both ight and laity. 

a@ 1400 Cor, Alyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 261 The cownsel-hous 
beforn-seyd xal sodeynly onclose schewyng the buscbopys, 
preslys, and jewgys syttyng in here astat lyche as it were 
a convocacyon. 1472 Paston Lett, No. 687 IIL, 33 Also 
the[r] schalle be a convocacion off the Clergye in all 
haste. 1534 Act 25 Sen, VIII, c 19 The Clergie of 
the Realme of England haue knowledged .. that tbe Con. 
uocations of the same Clergie is, alwaies hath beene, and 
ought 10 be assembled only by the Kings writ. 1548 
Hatt Chron. 52 We haue in our spirituall conuocacion 
graunted to yourhighnes suche a some of money as, etc. 
a1654 Secpen Zadle-T, (Arb.) 18 They [the Thirty-nine 
Articles] were made al lhree several Couvocalions. 1710 
Swart Lett, (1767) IIL 2 My duty to lbe bishop of Clogher 
..I take it ill he was not al convocalion. 1765 BLacksTonE 
Comm. 1. 380 As arch-bishop, he, upon receipt of the king’s 
wril, calls the bishops and clergy of his province lo mee] in 
convocation ; but without tbe king's writ he cannot assemble 
them. 1878 Stusss Const. Hist. II]. 319 The convocations 
of the two provinces .. have undergone, except in tbe re- 
moval of the monaslic members at the dissolulion, no 
change of organisalion from the reign of Edward I down to 
lhe present day. 

b. In the American Episcopal Church: A vo- 
luntary organization of the elergy of a subdivision 
of some of the dioeeses, for mutual conference, 
promotion of missionary work, ete., but having no 
legislative function. Its president is called the 
Dean of Convocation, The name is also applied 
to the division of the diocese in question, ¢.¢. 
‘Convocation of Mast Tennessee’. 

The analogue in England is a conference of the clergy of 
an archdeaconry or rural deanery. 

4. In the English Universities: a. At Oxford 
and Durham: The great legislative assembly of 
the University, consisting of all qualified members 
of the degree of M.A.; also, a meeting of this body 
ithe earlier sense). In the University of London, 
and the Royal University of Ireland, a body eon- 
sisting ofall registered graduates, having the power 
of discussing and expressing an opinion on any 
matter connected with the interests of the Univer- 
sity, and of eleeting certain inembers of the Senate. 
+b. At Cambridge, formerly: An assembly of the 
Senate out of term. Oés. 

[1432 Oxford Statute in Ansley Afua, Acad. 312 In Con- 
vocatione seu Congregalione magistrorum ubilibet cele- 
bralura. 1477. Funtor Proctor’s Bk (Anstey 481), Anle 
magnam Convocationem Regentium et Non-regentium.]) 
1511 [sce CONGREGATION 3b]. 1577 Eary Leicester Lester 
8 Apr. (in Oxf. Archives), 1.. have thought good thus farre 
to open the whole matter 1o you in Convocalion, @ 1644 Lavo 
Iist. his Chane. of O.cf.7 (T.), I was named in convocalion 
one of the delegates inyself. 1679 Prineaux Let? (Camden) 
67 Your leller having passed the Convocation thisafternoon. 
1758 Lp. Arran in Gentl. Mag. LXI. u. 895 That I shall 
act agreeably to ihe sentiments of the whole University in 
desiring that it may be proposed in convocation to conferon 
him [Johnson] the degree of Master of Arts. 1835 Séaé, in 
Durham Univ, Cal.( 1859) 7 ‘That tbe number of Terms 
[ete.] shall, until settled by Siatute, be delermined by the 
Senale and Convocation, 1872 Oxford Statutes xx. iv. 3 
The Vice-Chancellor shall have power to hold Congrega. 
tions and Convocalions in the Theatre, when be shall think 
fit. 1882 /did, v. v. § 1. 1 No person shall be eligible [to 
sit ona Board of Facully] who 1s not a member of Convo- 
cation. 

b. 1688 io WaLL Cerem,. Univ. Cams, (ed. Gunning) 429 
May it please you that this Convocalion be turned into a 
Coogregation, and that this day [28 June] and tomorrow be 
Term, and that the 15th and 36th of November next be 
Non-Term for the deatb of Dr. Cudworth. 1828 /dfd. 230 
[For the election of ] Members of Parlt.., the Vice-Chancellor 
gives four days notice, at least, of the Election, at a Con- 
gregation or Convocation. /¢id. 239 If the notice, etc. be 
at a Convocation, the forms of the Notice, Nomination, and 
Voling, are in English [nol in Latin as in Congregation]. 

+5. The parliament of tinners in Cornwall: see 
Coxvocator and Stannary. Obs, 

1703 Lurrrete Brief Rel. (1857) V. 342 The convocation 
of tinners met the r6th instant at Truro in Cornwall. 1778 
W. Pryce Asin. Cornud, 318 Convocation and Convocalors, 
or Parliament of Tinners. All stannary laws are enacted by 
the several convocalions. 

6. Comb. Convocation-house, the place where 
a convocation meets; the assembly itself, the 
‘ House’ of Convocation; + Convoeation-man, a 


member of a convocation. 

3571 GovvinG Calvin on Ps. xxiv. 6 Beeing desired to 
silte down..by the Usher of the "Convocation house. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 77 The higher Convocation house, where 
the Archbishops and Bishops sit severally by themselves ; 
the other, the lower Convocalion house, where all the rest 
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of the Clergie are bestowed. 3691 Woon A/h. O.ron. 11. 716 
The senior Proclor having sprain’d his leg .. and therefore 
oot able to come to the convocation house to be admitted. 
1710 Hearne Collect, § Mar. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) IL. 354 The 
Apodyterium of the Convocation-House. 1870 Oxford 
Statutes x. iii, $2. 14 All nolices hereinbefore required to be 
issued shall be given by affixing a paper to the door of the 
Convocation House. 1640 in Rushw. Hist. Coll, (1692) m1. 
I. 42 To consider wbetber any man Complained of here, 
being a *Convocation-man, may oot by Authority of this 
House be sent for by the Serjeanl at Arms. 1711 Hearne 
Collect. III]. 245 Mr. Giffard was three limes Convocation- 
Man for the Church of Peterborough. 
Convocational (kpnvoké'fanal), a. [f. prec. 
+-AL.] Of or belonging to a convocation ; of the 


nature of a eonvocation, 

1641 Sin E. Derinc Sf. cone. Laud iit. 11 They were a 
Convocationall, Synodicall Assembly of Commissioners, 
1660 Fisher Austicks Alarmt Wks. (1679) 274 Himself and 
his Brethren of both the Convocalional and the Congrega- 
tional way. 1886 J. W. Joyce (in Athenzut 24 Apr. 549/3) 
Referred, not to any ecclesiastical or civil court in cree 
but in every case to coovocational jurisdiction. 

Hence Convoca‘tionally adv. 

1jor Arrernury Addit, to 1st ed. Rights Convoc. Pref. 9 
The Presen! Members .. sat and acted Convocalionally. 

Convoca‘tionist. [f. as prec. + -Ist.] An 
advocate or sid ae of Convocation. 

1862 Sat. Rev. X1V. 332/1 Coovocationisis who desire to 
amalgamale the lay and clerical elements of the Church. 

Convocator (kguvokziter). [a. L. convecator 
(in Du Cange), agent-n. f. convocare (see above).] 

1, One who convokes an assembly. 

1823 J. D. Hunter Caftiv. N. A mer. 312 The convocalion 
of their meetings. .is rather capricious. .Any individual may 
nolify one, hut .. it will be allended .. according to tbe re- 
spect enlertained for the convocalor. 

+ 2. spec. A member of the convocation of tinners 
in Comwall: also called Srannator. Obs. 

1602 Carew Cornwal/ (1811) 393 Persuant to the returns, 
the Conyocators all met. 1739 Joxxin Note Ibid. 1. (1811) 
60 A list of the convocators and assistants, and a complete 
journal of the last convocation under Queen Anne. 1750 R. 
Pococke 7rav.135 The Slannary Courts and the Convorca- 
tion..each [town] sending six cooyocators. 1778 [see Con- 
VOCATION 5} 

Convo-catory, 2. ? Ols. [f. prec. : see -ony.] 
Of or pertaining to a convocator or to convoking. 

3762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 28 The Elector-palatine 
-. is joint senor ee of the Circle of ihe Upper 
Rhine, 24d. V. 312 The convocatory office being likewise 
held jointly by them. 

+ Convo'ce, v. Obs. ?To make of one voice. 

3486 Hen. VII at York, Surtees Alisc, (1890) 57 The His 
knyght He haith callid victoriously To convoce and concord 
His contrie condigne. 

Convoke (kgnvaek), v. [ad. F. convoguer 
(4th. in Littré), ad. L. convocdre to call together ; 
f. con- together + vocdre to call.] 

trans. To call together, summon to assemble; to 
assemble or bring together by summons. 

1598 FLorio, Coruocare, to coouoke or call togither. 3626 
tr. Boccalint’s New-f. Polit, 84 (T.) The queen of Italy.. 
having convoked all her princes. 1769 Ropertson Chas. V, 
VI. vi. 85 The pope continoed his negociations for con. 
vokiog a geoeral council, 1827 Hattam Const. f/fst. (1876) 
I. iv. 210 For five years aflerwards the queen did not con- 
voke parliament. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. 1. 
207 In order to carry on the war, he was obliged to convoke 
the States anew. 

Jig. 80g Worosw, Prelude x1, 153, I thus convoked From 
every object pleasant circumstance To suit my ends. 

Henee Convo'ker, Convo‘king vb/, 50, and ffl. a. 

1765 Bracxstone Covet, 1. 153 Such of our monarchs as 
were enclined to govern without parliaments, neglected the 
convokiog 1bem..under pretence that there was no need of 
them. 1795 Soutnry Joan of Arc 1, 282 Through the land 
Meantime ihe King’s convoking voice went forth. 1848 
Macautay “rst, Eng. I. 270 The law was that not more 
than three years should pass between the dissolving of one 
parliament and the convoking of another. 

+Convolancy. 00s. [f. L. convolant- (see 
next) +-ancy.] The action of flying together. 

1655 J. S. Ovntth. in Fuller Cause & aad 247 They 
all met together; and birds of all featbers had a general 
convolancy, 

Co-nvolant, f//. a. nonce-wd. [ad. 1. convo- 
fint-em, pr. pple. of convolare to fly together, f. 
con- + voldre to fly.) Flying in company. 

1831 Crayons fr. Commons 93 Bearing my words convolaot 
wilh the sound. 

+ Convola‘tion. Oés. [u. of action f. L. con- 
volire : see prec. and -ATION.] = Concourse, 

1676 R. Dixon 7tvo Test, 14 A fortuitous convolalion of 
blind Atoms could not do this. 

Convolute (kpnvolivt), 2. (s5.) fad. L. con- 
volit-us, pa. pple. of convolucre: see CONVOLVE.] 
Rolled up together. . 

1, Bot, Of a leaf in the bud: Coiled laterally 
upon itself so that one margiu is within the coil 
and the other without. O tals in the bud: 
Coiled upon each other so that one margin of 
each is within the coil and the other without. 

1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot, xxvii. 423 Four pelals.. 
often convolute, 1830 Lixptey Nat, Syst. Bot, 67 Cotyle- 
dons leafy, usually convolute, occasionally plaited. 1857 
Henrrey Bot. § 113 If the leaf is rolled up from side to side 
like a plao, with only one edge free. .it is convolute. 
Hooker Stud. Flora 106 Leaves convolute In bud, 
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2. Conchol. Of a shell: Having the whorls flat- 
tened out in the direction of the axis and wound on 
each other, so as nearly or entirely to conceal the 
spire, the aperture being then as long as the shell, 
as in the cowries, Bz//a, etc. 

1854 Woopwarn Be eG The shell of the gas- 
teropods is usually spiral .. the following are its principal 
modifications..elongated or turreted .. cylindrical. .convo- 
lute. 1872 Nicnotson Padzont. 249 Volutidx.—Shell tur- 
reted or convolute. A 

3. gen. Rolled or folded together; having con- 
volutions. 

1874 Cooxe /ungi 24 The form is lobed, folded, convolute, 
often resembling the hrain of some animal. 1875 BLAKE 
Zool. 243 In the Tetrabranchiata the funnel is formed hy a 
convolute muscular plate, 

B. sé. 1. Somcthing of a convoluted form; a 
eonvolution, a coil. 

1846 De Quincey Syst. Heavens Wks, 11]. 181 The lower 
ie .. is drawn inwards with the curve of a marine shell— 
oh, what a convolute of cruelty and revenge is there] 

2. Convolute to a circle: see quot. 

1869 Syivester in Proc. Lond. Math. Soc. Ul. 137 ar 
attention having been drawn .. to Captain Moncrieft’s self- 
reversing gun-carriage, the rack in which for steadying and 
regulating the motion is the curve which would be traced 
on the plane of a wheel rolling on a rail by a point fixed 
on, above, or below the rail .. (which I call a Convolute to 
the circle). 

Hlence Convolutely adv. 

Convolute, v. rare. [f. L. convolit-, ppl. 
stem of convolvéve: see CONVOLVE.] 

+1. ¢rans. To twist or coil round (something) ; 
to embrace. Ods. 

1698 J. Petiver in Phil, Trans. XX. 404 These Leaves.. 
stand cross-wise, or alternately opposite, convoluting the 
Stalk. 1702 /did. XXIII. 1256 Its Leaves are narrow, long 
and apt to convolute, or close round the Panicle, , 

2. To eoil up, form into a eoiled or twisted 
shape (fig. in quot.). See also CoNVoLUTED. 

31887 Saintssury Elizad. Lit. it, 42 The special Eliza- 
bethan sin of convoluting and entangling his phrases. 

3. tntr. To twist or wind about. sorce-25¢. 

1847 Mar. EoGewortn Orlandino 2g Rolling and winding, 
convoluting and evoluting. 

Hence Convoluting /f/, a. 

31818 Keats Sleep § Poctry 176 The fervid choir that lifted 
up a noise Of barmony, to where it aye will poise Its mighty 
self of convoluting sound, 9 

Convoluted (kp-nvolistéd), 44/7. @.  [f. prec. + 
ED! cf. F. convolucé (found without the implied 
verb), and ConvoLute a.}] Of a coiled, twisted, 
or sinuous form ; exhibiting convolutions. (Chicfly 
Zool, and Anat.) 

1811 J. Pinkerton Petralogy 1, 212 This .. is found con. 
torted, or convoluted, in fantastic forms, 1836 Tonp Cycé. 
Anat. I, 112/1 A short wide convoluted intestine. 1849 
Murcuison Stluria xvi. 392 The convoluted and broken 
rocks. 3873 Mivart Elem, Anat, ix. 370 The inner surface 
of the cerebral hemisphere..is very much convoluted. 

Convolution (kpnvéliz-fon).  [n. of action f. 
L. convoltit-, ppl. stem of convolvére to roll to- 
gether: see CONVOLVE.] 

1. The action of folding (o4s.), coiling, twisting, 
or winding together; the condition of being coiled 
or convoluted. 

1597 J. Kine Jonas (1618) 375 A conuolution or folding vp 
together. 1674 Grew Anat. Plants ui, 1. vi. (1682) 137 The 
Claspers of a Vine.. have also a Motion of Convolution, 
1678 Cupwortu /néell, Syst. (1837) 1. 152 Where, after many 
convolutions and evolutions..they chanced .. to settle. 
1730 THomson Autionn 837 Toss’d wide around, O’er the 
calm sky, in convolution swift. 1835 Linntey /ntrod, Bot. 
(1848) I. 393 If the convolution is imperfect..the ovules are 
partially naked. 

2. A fold, twist, turn, winding, sinuosity (of 
anything rolled or eoiled np, or of a coiled form). 

1545 Ravnoip Byrth Mankynde 26 It hath many conuo- 
lucyons, as wormes lyeng together haue. 1667 BovLe Orig, 
Formes § Qual. To cast it self into such grand .. convolu- 
tions as the Cartesians call Vortices, 1682 I. Ginson Anat. 
(1697) 975 Full of windings, like the convolutions of the guts. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) VII. 5 The center round 
which every succeeding convolution of the shell is formed. 
1871 Tynnatt Frag, Sc. (ed, 6) 1. xvi. 439 Each addi- 
tional convolution .. adds its electro-motive force to that of 
all the others, 1873 Brack Pr. Thule vi. 89 The curious 
convolutions of this rugged coast. 

3. Anat. Each of the sinuous folds or windings 
of the snrface of the cerebral hemispheres in man 
and the higher animals, 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 449 The convolutions of the 
Brain. 1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 203 Upon the surface 
of the convolutions of the cerebrum. 1880 Bastian Brain 
279 In the lowest Quadrupeds there are po convolutions. 

Convolutive, ¢. Bol. [f. L. convoliit- (see 
ConvoLure) +-IVE.] =CONVOLUTE a, 1, 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 

Convolu‘to-, combining form of L. convolitt-us; 
= CoNVOLUTELY, as in eonvoluto-porons a. 

1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 180 The cells at bottom are finely 
convoluto-porous, 

Convolve (kfnvp'lv), v.  [ad. L. convolv-dve to 
roll together, roll up, roll round, f. con- together + 
volvere to roll. 


+1. vans. To enclose in folds, enwrap, cnfold. 
Obs. (Cf. znvolve.) 
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1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iu. ii, Nor can my weake 
imperfect memorie Now render balfe the formes unto my 
tongue, That were convolv'd within this thriftie roome. 
1612 R. SHEtpon Serm. St. Afartin’s 28 That dreadfull 
whirlewind..which shall conuolue and wrap him vp with his 
consorts..into the whirlepoole of Eternall damnation. 1 
Armstrone Preserv. Health i. §3 When Eurus’ blasts This 
way and that convolve the labouring woods. 1794 ‘I’. Tayior 
Pansanias's Descr. Greece 111. 257 She [Ceres} stably con- 
volves, too, and contains all secondary fountains, 

(Usually 


2. To roll together, roll up, coil, twist. 
in ee fete) 

1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 144 The tongue would be con- 
volv'd as it were into a globe. 1700 Appison Poems, Aineid 
in. Wks. 1726 I. 58 Then pours out smoke in wreathing curls 
convolved. 1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan /dol. 1. 440 
When he sleeps, he convolves himself into a circle, with his 
head in the centre. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. /adia 1.10. iv. 

52 He beheld ..a huge black snake, convolved about the 
jody ofhis child. 1833 H. Coceripce Poems 1. 140 Wreathed 
trumpets, curiously convolved. 

Jig. 1865 Masson Kee. Brit. Philos, iv. 387 The human 
mind was convolved into completed being. 

+ 3. pass. To be eontorted or twisted about. Oés. 

1667 Mitton P. £. vi. 329 Then Satan first knew pain, 
And writh’d him to and froconvolv’d. 1728 'Tuomson Spring 
781 His sportive lambs, This way and that convolved in 
friskful glee, Their frolics play. 1791 Cowrer //iad xu. 
752 Convolved with pain he lay. 

4. intr. To call orcr each other; to revolve to- 
gether or in one system. 

1808 J. Bartow Colum. 1. 278 The whirlwinds wheel 
above, the floods convolve below. 1849 Miss Metock 
Ogilotes xxxix. (1875)299 The circle wherein Mrs. Lancaster 
and her set convolved. 

lence Convo‘lved ///. a., Convo'lving vil. si. 
and f/. a.; Convolvement (so0rce-zil.), 

1713 Deruam Pdys.- Theol. wv. xi, 193 Made of convolved 
skins hardened, /did. x. i. 458 Vegetables .. hy their odd 
Convolving Faculty, by twisting themselves like a screw 
about others. 1824 Miss Ferrier /aAer. iv, Having disen- 

aged herself from this involvement or convolvement, she 

ropped a curtsey to her guest, 1832 Miss Mitrorn I lave 
Ser. v. (1863) 504 The convolved and snaky roots. 1862 Miss 
Mutock Domest, 7. 227 The unmoved centre of so many 
convolving fates. ’ 

+Convo'lvine, ¢ O¢s—! In Conzolvine 
potato, the Sweet Potato or Barata (Baéatas edults, 


N.Q. Convolvulacex). 


1756 P. Browne Yamaica 11 Nor does the vanilla, the 
maze, or the convolvine potato. .grow any whcre in greater 
perfection. 


tConvo'lvula. O%s. [mod.L., fem. of con- 
volvulus (sc. herba, planta).] A winding plant. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants wt. 1. vi. (1682) 136 The Wood of 
all Convolvula’s or Winders, stands more close and round 
together in or near the Center. /3id. 137 Convolvula’s do not 
wind by any peculiar Nature. .which other Trunks have not. 

Convolvulaceous (kfnvelvidlzifas). Bor. 
[f. mod.L. Convolvtuldce- +-0vs.] Of or belong- 
ing to the natural order of plants Convolvulacer, 
of which Convolvulus is the typical genus, 


1847 Nat. Cycl. 11.984 Batatas, the Malayan name of a 
convolvulaceous plant, 

Convo'lvulic, 2 Chem. [f. Convotvutus + 
-1¢.] = ConvoLvvuinic (acid). 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 14 Convolvulic acid is a 
white, very hygrometric substance, resembling convolvulin 
in appearance. 

Convo'lvulin. Chem. [f. Coxvonvut-us + 
-Iy.] <A glucoside, a colourless transparent resin, 
C5; M59 Oj, obtained from the rhizome of Corvol- 
vulus Schtedanus, the officinal jalap-root. 

Iience Convolvulinic acid, Cy, H,, 0,3, a pro- 
duct of the action of fixcd alkalis upon convolvulin. 
Convo'lvulinol, a crystallizable substance, ob- 
tained from eonvolvulinic acid, Convolvulino‘lie 
acid, an acid formed by the action of alkaline 
solntions on convolvulinol. 

1850 Pereira Afat. Med. 1455 Convoloulin, a substance 
supposed hy Maquart to be a vegetable alkali, 1877 Watts 
Fownes’ Chem, I, 605 Convolvulin .. is a gummy mass 
having a strong purgative action; resolved by acids and by 
emulsion into dextrose and convolvulinol, which is converted 
hy alkalis into convolvulinolic acid, 

Convolvulus (kgnvp'lvilés). Pl. -luses, 
rarely -li. [a. L. convoloulus the bindweed (also 
a caterpillar that rolls itself up in a leaf), Pliny, 
f. convolvédre (see CONVOLVE), with dim. suffix.] 

1. A genus: of plants, containing many species, 
found in temperate and snb-tropical climates, 
having slender twining stems and trumpet-shaped 
flowers. The English wild species are known as 
BinDWEEDS. Convolvilus minor and major are 
florist’s names of well-known garden annuals. 

1551 Turner /ferbal 1. Lvjh, Mesue describeth diverse 
kindes of Convolvulus. 1597 Gerarpe Herbal (1636) 865 
Convolvulus or Bindweed. 1640 Parnixson Theat. Bot, 
170 Thisand other Convolvuli [being] herbaceous and annual. 
1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 197 Set Leucoium .. Lu. 
pines, Convolvolus's, 1740 Mrs. Detany Antobiog. § Corr. 
(1861) II. 73 Her clothes were embroidered upon white satin, 
with vine-leaves and convolvulus’s and rose-buds. 1848 C, 
Bronte 7. Eyre iii, Bird of paradise, nestling in a wreath of 
convolvuli and rosebuds. 1 Tennyson En, Ard. 577 
The lustre of the long convolvuluses That coil’d around the 
stately stems, 1872 Otiver Elem, Bot, u. 211 The blue 
Convolvulus minor of gardens (correctly C. tricolor) is a 


| having been convoycd home by Robert. 1 


hative of the Soutb of Europe, The Major Convolvulus | 
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(Pharbitis purpurea), common in the Tropics, is probably an 
American species, 

b. atirib., as eonvolvulus moth, a species of 
Iawkmoth (SpAdvx convolvilt), 

1854 MEDLOCK tr. Schoedler’'s Bk. Nat. (ed. 2) 566 The 
convolvulus moth (SfAinx convolvud/, the death's head 
moth, ete. E. Newman &rit, Moths 6 Vhe Convol- 
vulus Hawk Moth..The caterpillar ..is said to feed on the 
bindweed. iS 

+2. A caterpillar that rolls itself up in a leaf. 

1634 Hottann /*diny 1. 547 ‘To preuent. .that worme con- 
volvulus hred not in a vine, hee appointed, etc. 

Convoy (kgnvoi'), v. ¢rans. [a. F. convoy-cr 
(12th c. in Littré) = It. convdare: sce Convey. ] 

I. To accompany, escort. 

1. In gencral sense. Chiefly Sv. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xv. 269 Quhen he convoyit had to 
these His brothir Edward and his menghe. ¢ 1425 Wyntoun 
Cron, vitt, xxviii. 61 [He] conwoyit pame wpwart pe gate 
And went be-for bame to pe yhate. 1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 
149 Thecomont pepil met them ..vitht grit solempnite, and 
syne connoyit them to the plane inercat befor the capitol. 
@ 1670 Spacing Troub, Chas. 1 (1829) 19 The king ..con- 
voyed in form foresaid, came frae the Abbey and sat with 
the lords of the articles. 1774 Pexnaxt Your Scot. in 1772, 
303 Several gentlemen, who. .convoyed us from place ta place. 

Jie. 1879 Lowe. Poet. Wks. 388 May sunniest hours 
Convoy you from this land of ours. 

b. esp. ‘To escort (a lady’, conduct (guests). arch. 

1764 Foots Mayor of G.1.i, Gad’s so, you will permit me 
to convoy her in? 1785 Burss Cotler’s Sat. Nt. vil, Jonny.. 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o'er the incor ‘To do some er- 
rands, and convoy her hame. 1816 Scott Ofd Mort. iii, 
May I be permitted to convoy your ladyship and Miss 
Bellenden home? 1849 C. Bronte SArriey vi, Caroline, 
Cornh, Mag. 
Feb., The County v, We are convoyed through the hall by 
Sir Joseph. iE 

2. To accompany as guide or conductor; to 
conduct, gnide. arch. Chiefly Se. 

1536 BeLtennes Cron. Scot. (1821) I. ror Vespasian .. was 
convoyit be certane treasonabill Britonis, quhare the Albi- 
anis war, 1549 Compi, Scot. vi. 42 Ther come pipis, calland 
and conuoyand mony fat floc to be fed on the feildis. 1632 
Tarucow Sraz, vu. (1682) 295 And change as many Horses 
as he listeth, having the masters which owe them to convoy 
them for less or longer way. 1846 Hlawruorne J/osses 1. 
ili. 67 Many of the company had bespoken a will-o’-the-wisp 
to convoy them home, 

Jigs 1513 Dovetas Aeneis vu. ii. 34 O thou sueit goddes 
.-Convoyand teche thi poet to say richt. 1585 James 1] Ass, 
foesie (Arb.) 42 That ald blind Dame..which dois conuoy 
Her quheill by gess, 

+3. To conduct or Icad (a band of men); to 
conduct or drive (a vehicle’. Ods. 

1513 Dovatas “vers x1, i. 51 And all the sonkeris meyt 
for swerdis dynt Of thar tentis convoyit in array. 1667 
Mitton /?, 4. ¥1_753 The Chariot of Paternal “Dcitie.. 
convoyd By four Chetubic shapes. 

4. To escort with, or as, an armed force for pro- 
tection. 

1559-66 J/ist. Estate Scot. in Wodrow Soc. Alisc. (1844) 
57, John Knox, being convoyed to Dundie, preached the 
Word. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7'rav. 93 The King, .sent the 
Governour of the Citie and about fiftie horsemen to convoy 
him to his lodging. 1675 Loud. Gas. No.976/2 Yesterday 
-.2500 French Foot, Convoy'd by several Squadrons of 
Horse, approach'd the Suburb of this City. 1726 CavaLuirr 
Afem, w. 297 A fresh Guard was to convoy me to Dijon in 
Burgoundy. 1823 Soutury //ist. Penxins. War 1.294 For 
honour as well as protection, ‘Tio Jorge, with an escort of 
musqueteers, convoyed him the first stage. 

b. esp. said of ships of war accompanying mer- 
chant or passenger vessels, 

1641 Evetyn Avent. (1857) 1. 18 Embarked in a Dutch 
frigate, bound for Flushing, convoyed and accompanied by 
five other stout vessels, 1665 Pepys Diary 9 May. 1759 
Robertson fist, Scot. (1817) 1. u. 342 The fleet without 
delay convoyed the Queen into France. 1790 Beatson 
Nav, §& Mil. Mem. 1.182 To prevent Admiral de Torres 
from convoying the galleons from the Havannah to Old 
Spain. 1862 Sat, Rev. 15 Mar, 288 In the present situa- 
tion of belligerent rights, numbers of English men-of-war 
inust..be employed in convoying merchantmen. 1885 J. K, 
Lavonton in Dict, Nat, Brog. 1V. 33/2 The squadron.. 
which convoyed the homeward trade in the next autumn. 

II. To convey, earry, carry on. 

+ 5. To eonvey, carry. /#2, and fig. Obs. 

¢ 1430 Pilgr, Lyf Mankode wi. xxxi. (1869) 152 Pere j see 
gretest winnynge, thider j conuoye my tunge..as j see ber 
ben most pens. 1633 P. Fretcuer Purple fs, un. xiii, To 
fitter place their noisome load convoying. 1641 Mitton C2. 
Govt, u. iii. 47/1 With what loyalty they will use me in con. 
uoying this ‘Truth to my understanding. a 1670 SpatninG 
Trout, Chas. (1829) 72 Alexander Keith..was convoyed 
out of the tolbooth of Rieriecn in a trunk to a boat ready 
Iying at the shore. 1673 R. Licon Bardadoes 1 To lay 
hold on the first opportunity that might convoy me to any 
‘az. No. 3888/4 Boast 


other part of the World. 1703 Lond. 
nglapd and 


to convoy Letters and Pacquets hetween 
the Islands of Barbadoes, Antego, etc. 
+b. reff. To transport or betake oneself. rave. 
1706 Maute /7ist. Picts in Afise. Scot. 1.13 Those Britons 
convoyed themselves into the western parts of the Island. 


+6. To conduct or carry through (an affair) ; 


to manage. Oés. Chiefly Sc. 

1430 Lyps. Chron. Troy Prol., To convoy it with thine in- 
fluence. 1g00-20 Dunsar Poems, ‘ Thir ladyis fair’, With 
littill noy, Thay can convoy Ane mater fynaly, 1513 
Dovucias “ners xu, v.15 Not onexpert to convoy sik a 
thing. 1549 Compl. Scot. Ded. 4 His. .entreprise vas cons 
uoyit and succurrit be ane diuyne miracle. 1662 R, 
Baile Let. (1775) I. 382 (Jam) A thorny business... which 
the moderator, by great wisdom, got cannily convoyed, 


CONVOY. 


Hence Convoy'ing vb/. sé. 

1632 J. Havwarn tr, Brondi’s Eromena 161 His daughter 
was a convoying homewards hy the Prince of Mauritania. 
1681 Relig. Wotton. 453 (R.), Latm at the convoying of you 
pp to your Eton. _ “ 

Convoy (kenvot), sd. [a. F. convoi (in Froissart, 
1sthc.), £. convoyer to Convoy. 

I. Conduct of oneself or of affairs. 

+1. Carriage (of oneself), deportment, demeanour, 

conduct. Se. Obs. 


1500-20 Dunsar Dance in Q.’s Chaimer, Quhen I saw 
hir sa trimlye dance, Hir guid conwoy and countenance, 

+2. Conduct, management; artfnl management, 
art, trick. Se. Ods. 

¢1583 Leg. Bp. St. Audrots in Sempili Bail, 202 Bot how, 
alace, as ye shall heir Betrayed thame bayth with a tryme 
convoy. 1599 A. Hume //ynins (1842) 62 Thinke not that 
thou ie thy industrie, convoy, or diligence, art able to ac- 
Be onye gude thing. — 

IL. The act of convoying. 

3. The act of convoying or escorting ; escort for 
hononr, guidance, or protection. 

1557 in Lodge fé/ust, Brit. [ist.(1791) 1. 283 The French 
wold not suffer the same to departe without the convoye of 
some great man. 1634 Mitton Comus 81 Through this ad- 
venturous glade..to give him safe convoy. 1652 Br. Hath 
davis. World. §8 Itis.. hard to believe that there have been 
ocular witnesses of these happy convoys. 1676 Drvynen 
Aurengz. v. i, Your Convoy makes the dangerous Way 
secre, 1808 Scorr Afarm. v. xviii, They deemed it hope- 
less to nvoid The convoy of their dangcrous guide. 187: 

SRowNING Red. Cott, Nt-cap 234 No dream warned, an 
no need of convoy was. 

b. In mod, Se. The accompanying of a person 
part of his way homeward, or on a journey. 

1816 Scott Autig. xxx, ‘It's just a Kelso convoy, a step 
and a half o'er the door-stane.” 1825-79 JAMIESON s.v., A 
Scots convoy, accompanying one to the door, or ‘o’er the 
dorestane’. In Aberdeen .. signifying more than half way 
home. /érd., Kelso Convoy. 1844 W.H. Maxwete Sports 
& Adz, Scat. (1855) 333 

4. spec. The protection of an escorting force; 
esp. of ships of war. 

1690 Cuttp Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 4 To sail always in fleets, 
to which in all time of danger they allow Convoy. 1697 
Lond, Gaz. No, 3280/2 Mis Majesty's Ship the Chester, wit 
several Vessels under her Convoy. 1769 Ropertson Chas. V, 
IMI. xu. 372 He set sail .. under convoy of a large fleet. 
1836 W. Irvine Astoria Il]. 237 The frigate Phiatbe, and 
the two sloops of war Cherul and Racoon, had sailed in 
convoy of the Isaac ‘Todd from Rio Janciro. 1855 Macau- 
cay flist, Eng. V1. 435 So difficult was it to obtain the 
convoy of a man of war, except by giving immense bribes. 

+ 5. Conveyance, transport (of supplies). rare. 

1600 Hottann Livy xxt. Ivit. 426 Whereby all convoy [L. 
commeatus) of victuals from everie part was stopped, but 
nnely that which came by the Po, tn Keeles. 

III. An escort. 


G. An honorable escort. a. gen. 

1632 Litucow raz, vi. (1682) 237 With this shouting Cone 
voy of six thousand Oriental enriciane 1681 Cotton 
Wond. Peake 18 Your Peake-bred Convoy of rude Men and 
Boys, All the way whooting. 1866 Livincstone Jrné. (2873) 
I. x. 254 A convoy of honour to Mahamad. 

b. sfec. A funeral train or cortége. 

1523 Lv. Berners Froiss. 1. cccexliii. 782 Of the buryeng 
of therle of Flaunders and of the comtesse his wyfe, whose 
bodyes were brought to an abbey besyde Lysle..ther folow- 
eth such as were ordayned for the conuoy, 1603 Hottanp 
Plutarch's Mor. 1363 Heavie funerals and convoies of the 
dead. 163: Werver Anc. fun. Alon. 17 The conuoy of his 
fathers obsequies. 1863 Ruskin Afunera P. (1880) 136 The 
grey convoy of chicf-mourner waves. — 

e. ‘The company at a marriage that goes to 
mect the bride, North of Scotl’ (Jam.). [So F. 
convoi in Cotgr. ‘a following, waiting, or attend- 
ing on, es. in mariage and buriall matters’.] 

7. An armed force accompanying or escorting 
any person or persons, goods, provisions, or mn- 
nitions of war; a protecting escort. 

1596 Drayton Legends m1, 613 A chosen Convoy of Iis 
chiefest Friends, To guard me safe to Yorke. 1603 KNoties 
Hist. Turks (1638) 285 Scanderbeg..sent them with a suffie 
cient convoy of iheeaea in safety out of Epirus. 1659 B. 
Harris Parival'’s fron Age 259 The said Convoy consisted 
nf about fiftcen hundred horsemen. 1670 Drypen Cong. 
Granada 1.t. i, And with a convoy send him safe nway. 
1717 Lavy M. W. Montacue Left. xxv. I. 80, I desired him 
to appoint where he would be met hy the Turkish convoy. 
1800 WeLLtncTon tn Gurw, em" 1.287 This Corpsis tomove 
to the redoubt, at which place I shall have occasion for tt as 
a convoy for provisions, 1855 Mrs. Gasket North & S. xiv, 
To Paris, whither she could easily have met with a convoy. 

b. esp. A party of ships of war escorting un- 
armed vesscls, 

1636 Buunt Voy, Levant (1637) 27 Rhodian Galleys ..to 
be our Convoy against Pyracy. 1709 Steere Tatler No. 4 
?7A Dutch Man of War of Forty Guns, which was Convoy 
to the said Fleet. 1855 Macautay //ist, Eng. IV. 3 
Cloudesley Shovel and George Rooke, commanded the men 
of war which formed the convoy. ide Veats Growth 
Comnn, 232 A convoy now accompanied the herring ficel for 
its protection. e 

8. One who (or that which) guides; n guide, 
conductor. Oéds. 

1628 Beaum, & Fr. Custom of Country wm. v, Sir, if an 
angel were to be my convoy, He should not be more wel- 
come. 1647 Warn Simp. Cobler 39 If God hide his path, 
Satan is at hand to turne Convoy. «1680 Butter Rem. 
(1759) 11. 470 Charity is not only our Convoy to Heaven, 
but engaged to stay with us there for ever. 1728-6 Pore 
Odyss. xvit. 289 Oh be some god his convoy to our shore | 


954. 


+9. A thing that conducts, a conducting me- 
dium, channel, way, or path. Ods. 

1 Suaxs. Kom. § Ful. ti. tv. 203 Cords made like a 
tackled statre, Which to the high top gallant of my ioy, 
Must be my conuoy. 1604 Jas. 1 Counterbl, (Arh.) 103 The 
Nose being the proper Organ and conuoy of the sense of 
smelling to the braines. 1627 tr. Bacon's Life & Death 
(1651) 41 The Drink, which ts the Convoy of the Meat. 
1651-3 Jer. Tavior Sere. for Year (1678) 93 The Religion 
of a Christian is immortal, and certain. nad therefore needs 
not be received hy humane and weak Convoys. 

10. An appliance for conducting or guiding a 
vehicle; a clog or brake used to check the speed 
of a coal-wagon descending an incline on rails. 

1764 Lond, Mag. 144 F is a convoy. .it is by this that the 
waggon is guided when it comes down what the waggon-men 
call runs. 182g Trepcotn Aatircads 106 The waggons are 
regulated hy friction on the surfaces of the wheels, which is 
produced by the attendant pressing on the end of a bent 
wooden lever called a convoy, which has its centre of motion 
fixed to the side of the waggon. 1862 Suites Engracers 
III. 12 The waggoner standing behind to check the speed 
by means of a convoy or wooden brake bearing upon the 
rims of the wheels, 

IV. A company or individual convoyed, 

11. A company under escort. 

a. A train of carriages or beasts carrying pro- 
visions or ammunition to a town or army, nnder 
the protection of an escort; a supply of ammuni- 
tion or provisions under escort. 

1577 Hounsnrp Scot, Chron. 479/1 The same army vnder 
the conduct of the sayde Erle passing forth with a conuo: 
of vittles unto Hadington. 1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 1482/3 x 
great Convoy is lately arrived at Audenard, with vast quan. 
uties of all sorts of Military Provision, and a Train of 
Artillery. 169: Harrcurre Virtues 7 To cut off all unneces- 
sary Convoys of Meats and Drinks, and the Seige cannot 
last long. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4714/1 A great Convoy of 
Bread. .came yesterday tothe Camp. 1827 O. W. Roserts 
Adv. Cent. Amer. 289 They often met convoys of mules 
laden with merchandise. 1839 Tiirewact Greece IL. 341 
The cavalry .. surprised a convoy of provisions with 500 
beasts of burden. 1859 Smices Se/f Help xiii. (1860) 351 
Neyer ceasing hts charge .. until he had seen the precious 
convoy safe on the road to Allahabad. : 

b. A fleet or number of merchant ships under 
the protection of ships of war, or powerful enough 
to defend themselves. 

1605 CAMDEN Kem., Epitaphes 38 The sinking of the great 
galiasse, the taking of their Conuoie, which in the East 
partes is called a Caruana. 1743 Butxeiry & Cummins 
Voy. S. Seas 2 Join'd Company with us his Majesty's Ships 
-.with a large convoy of Merchant-Ships. 1769 FALCONER 
Dict. Marine (1789), Convoy, a fleet of merchant-ships bound 
on a voyage to some particular part. 1793 NeELson in 
Nicolas Disf. (ed. 2) I. 314 A Convoy was expected from 
Tunis of twenty-five Sail, with two Sail of the Line, three 
Frigates and two Corvettes. 1839-40 W. Irvine Wolfert's 
R. (1855) 111, I once fell in with a convoy of merchant ships, 
bound for the West Indies, 

+e. A company marching together for com- 
panionshtp and mutual protection, a caravan, Oés. 

1625-6 Purcias /ilerims u. 136) Through these..Coun- 
tries there is no passage, but with the Caravans or Convoyes. 


d. A consignment of stores under escort ; a con- 


ducted lpssk 

1837 W. Irvine Caft. Bonneville 1.31 To this rendezvous 
the company sends annually a convoy of supplies from its 
establishment on the Atlantic frontier. /éid. II. 27 A party 
of trappers..on Binney with a convoy of goods or peltries. 
1864 Loeete Fireside Trav. 152 M.had brought back his 
convoy without even seeing a moose. 

V. attrib. and Comd., as convoy-bond, -duty, 
-ship; +convoy-carriage, a tender. 

1695 Daynen Poetry & Paint, Wks. 1808 XVII. 296 As 
convoy-ships.. accompany their merchants. 1803 Pirr in 
G, Rose's Diaries (1860) 11. 8 The repeal of the Convoy 
Duty. 1817 W. Saewrn Law Nist Prius (ed. 411.892 The 
convoy bond mentioning the port of destination. 1825 
Woop Rat/-roads 150 The water and coals required for the 
regular wants of the engine are carried in the convoy car- 
riage X, attached to the engine. 

+ Convoy'ance. 0és. [f. Convoy v. + -ance.] 

1. Artful management ; cunning device; = Con- 
VEYANCE I1, 

1603 Frorto Montaigne un v. (3642) 499 Their wiles, 
sleights, close cone 1637 Gittesrig Eng. Pop. 
Cerem, Ep. Bivh, The cunning convoyance of that old 
Serpent. 1643 R. Battie Lett. § Jrv/s. (1841) 11. 108 It was 
the canny convoyance of those who guides most matters 
to their nwn interest, 

= CONVEYANCE, 

1637 Gitesrie Eng. Pop. Cerent, ttt. iv. 53 The adoration 
. must first be carried to the Signe as a meanes of con- 
a ynto Christ. ¢ = 

. The channel by which anything is conveyed. 

1603 Damier Commend. Verses in Florio's Montaigne, Asa 
guest in gratefulnesse..[he] Might spare to tax th’ unapl 
convoyances. 

Convoy'er. In5-6Sc.-ar. [f. Coxvoy v.+ 
-pr!,-an2.] One that convoys, a conductor: a, 
a guide; +b. a manager; ¢. a convoy-ship. 

c147o Henry IWVallace vu. 1253 Conuoyar offt scho was 
to gud Wallace. 1513 Douctas 4 ners vit. vi. 87 Bellona... 
sall stand by, To be convoyar of the mariage. 1666 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 72/3 Four Fireships..formerly Convoyers to the 
Herring Busses, 

+ Convu'lnerate, 7. Ofs. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. convulnerdre, f. con- intensive + vulner- 
dre to wound.) ¢vans. To wound all round, or 


severely. : 


CONVULSION. 


1609 J. Davies Holy Roode 13 (D.) As thornes did Mis 
head convulnerate, So rods all round Him did excoriate. 
Convulsant (kfivz'lsant), 2. and sé. [a. F. 
convulsant, pr. pple. of convilser to ConvULSE,] 
A. adj, Producing convulstons. B. sb. A drug 
that produces convulsions. 
1875 H.C. Woon Therap. (3879) 234 ree xia... the 
most powerful of all the convulsant opium alkaloids. /éid. 


232 Claude Bernard ranks narcotina above morphia.. asa 
convulsant in the lower animals. 


Convulse (kfnvr'ls), v. [f. L. convuls- ppl. 
stem of convelitre to pnll violently hither and 
thither, to wrest, wrench, shatter, etc., £ cor- to- 
gether + vel/ére to pluck, pull, tcar.] 

1. trans. To shake violently ; to agitate or disturb 
physically (as in an earthquake), politically, or 
soctally. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med... § 38 To dote on life, or 

be convulst and tremble at thc name of death. 19796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. 1. 652 The late war, hy which North Carolina 
was greatly convulsed. 1815 SHELLEY A distor 349 The burst- 
ing mass That fell, convulsing ocean, 1830 D'IsraELi 
Chas, f, 111. i 6 A revolution. .was to convulse England for 
many years, 1866 Dickens Kepr. Pieces 131 Our watcring 
place has been convulsed ay the agitation, Gas or No Gas. 
1875 Lyect Princ. Geol. V1. it. xxviii. 94 The plain of Bo- 
gota .. was convulsed by an earthquake. 
2. Path. To affect with a succession of violent 
involuntary contractions of the muscles, so as to 
produce agitation of the limbs or whole body ; to 
throw into convulsions. (Chiefly in passive.) 

1681 Hattywett Melampr. 78 (T.) A young man, who 
was strangely convulsed in his body, having sometimes one 
member and sometimes another, violently agitated, 1695 
tr. Colbatch's Lt. Chirurg. Put out 53 Which did not fail 
-.in convulsing the Patient. x804 Aled. Jrni. X11. 273 
The left side of the body was more copvulsed than the 
right, 3882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Convulsed, affected with a 
Convulston. 

+b. To affect with involuntary contraction or 
stiffening ; to ‘draw up’. Cf. Conxvursion 2 a. 

1691 Ray Creation 1, (1704) 82 The parts. .are, hy and by, 

convulsed and shortly relaxed. 

ec. To throw into a violent fit of langhter. 
(Associated with 1 and 2.) 
_ 17§1 Jounson Rambler No, 176 P11 Convulsing them with 
irresistible laughter. 178 Woxcort (P. Pindar) Ef. (ne 
Afinis. Wks. 1812 I. 124 A thought that now convulseth us 
with laughter. 1871 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 112 Explana- 
tory comments, after the showman's manner, in which he 
would convulse his friends at the expense of his enemies, 
1887 Jrssorr A rrady vii. 223 He kept us all convulsed with 
laughter for miles. . 

3. intr, To become convulsed ; esp. to be affected 
with convulsion, go into convulsions, be convulsed, 

1684 tr. Bonct’s Slerc. Compit. ut. 76 The Child cried a 
little, did not faint, nor convulse. 1814 Byron Corsair 1.x, 
Feelings .. That rise—convulse—contend—that freeze or 
glow, Flush in the check or damp upon the hrow. 1888 B. 
Waucu in Daily News 7 June 5/2 He. .fell down. .shivered 
a little, and convulsed at the mouth. 

+ Convulse, f//. a. Obs. [ad. L. convuls-us, 
pa. pple. of convelltre: see prec.] Convulsed. 

1684 tr, Bonet's Merc. Compit, ut. 110 They that are con- 
vulse by wounds, are puft up. 

Convulse, sd. rare. [f. the vb., or after a L. 
type *convulsus (1 stem).] = ConvULSION. 

1820 Keats //ypferion tt. 129 Liker still toone who should 
take leave Of pale immortal death, and..with fierce con. 
vulse Die into life. a@ x85 Hoop Yack flal/ xxxiv, Nor 
vultures sniff‘d so far away A last convulse, 

Convulsed (kfnve'lst), p//. a. [f prec. vb. + 
-ED15 or perh. f. L. convuls-us + -ED!, before the 
vb. was in use.) Affected with convulsion ; 
violently agitated or distnrbed. 

1632 tr. Bruels Praxis M., 228 Good for the conuulsed 
parts. 1796 Witkrs Corr. (x805) IV. 213 In the present con- 
vulsed situation of Europe. 1885 F. D. Storey in A Mantir 
Monthly Apr. 475/1 Convulsed torrents of matter in tgneous 
fusion. .rolling in all directions. 

Convulsible (kfnvz sib’), a. rare. [f. Con- 
VULSE v. or L. convitls-us+-1BLE.] Capable of 
being convulsed or violently agitated. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess., Circées Wks. (Bohn) I. 134 The 
great man is not convulsible or tormentable. 

+ Convulsi‘fic, z. Obs. rare—". [f. L. convuls- 
um convulsed + -fic-us making: see -FIC.] Pro- 
ducing convulsion. 

1634 T. Jottnson Parey’s Chirurg. tx, xt. (1678) 222 The 
conceived convulsifick cause. 

Convw'lsing, ff/. 2. That convulses. Hence 
Convu'lsingly adv. 

1829 Fonstanque Eng. under 7 Admin. (1837) I, 306 Con- 
vulsingly ridiculous in awkwardness. 1844 Dickens Afart. 
Chuz. ix, Gander, in a convulsing speech, gives them the 
health of Bailey junior. 


Convulsion (kgnvv'lfen).  [ad. L. convulsion- 
ent, n. of action f. convellére (sce CONVULSE), or 

erh, immed. a. F. convilsion (Amyot, 16th c.). 

medical sense was already uscd in L. by Pliny 

and the medical writers.] 

+1. The action of wrenching, or condition of 
being wrenched. Oés. 

1599 NasuE Lenten Stuffe Wks. 1883-4 V. 297 The r 
fellow so tyranvously handled [on the rack], would rather in 


‘thal _extremitie of conuulsion confesse hee crucified Tesus 
Christ. 161g Crooxe Body of Aan 68 The crisping of the 


CONVULSIONAL. 


haire is as it were a kinde of convulsion. 1671 Mitton 
Samson 1649 Those two mass ples With horrible con- 
vulsion to and fro He tugged, he shook. 1825 Sourney 
wT. Paraguay u, 37 The lofty Tree... Uptorn with horrible 
convulsion dread. 

+b. fg. A ‘wrench’. Ods. 

1685 Evetyn Jlrs. Godolphin go The convulsion was soe 
sensible to them both that she was forced to give way to her 
importunities. 1688 Snapwe.t Sg A lsatia v. iil, Wks. 
(1720) 102 It is with some convulsions I am torn from you. 

. Lath, ta. An involuntary contraction, stiffen- 
ing, or ‘drawing up’ of a muscle, limb, etc.; 
cramp; tetanus. Oés. 

185 H. Luovp 7yras. Health Y viij, A_convulsyon after 
the drynking of hellebore is deadly. 1610 Suaks, 7s. 1. i, 
260 Goe, charge my Goblins that they grinde their ioynts 
With dry Convultions, shorten vp their sinewes With aged 
Cramps. 1655 Cutperrer Xiverius tv. 24 Spasmus, Cramp, 
or Convulsion, is rn involuntary and continued retraction of 
the Nerves and Muscles. 1729 ArsuTHNotin Swift's Lett. 
(1766) I. 101, I am now so bad of a constant convulsion in 
my heart. 1760-72 tr. Fuan § Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) U1. vn. 
vil. 90 ‘The common or partial, and the malignant or arched 
convulsions. .those. attacked by the latter sink under it in 
two or three days. 

b. In modern use (usually /.): An affection 
marked by involuntary contractions or spasms of 
the muscles, alternating with relaxation, and pro- 
ducing violent irregular motion and agitation of a 


limb or of the whole body. 
_ 1630 Burwer Anthropomet. 141 Who. .fell straight way 
into a Convulsion and Epileptical fits. 1670 Eacnarp Con?, 
Clergy 46 It shall not .. put you into a fit of a convulsion, 
1747 Westey Prim, Physic (1762) 36 One every hour till 
the Convulsions cease. 1803 Sled. Frué. 1X, 532 Convul- 
sion, as an idiopathic disease, has been considered as one 
of the most frequent to which children are subject. 1861 
Fro. Nicutincate Nursing 89, I knew a mother whose 
baby was in great danger one day from convulsions. 

e. ¢ransf. Violent agitation of the animal frame. 
_ 1802 Mar, Evcewortu A/oral 7. (1816) I. iii. 16 A twitch- 
ing motion in one of it’s hind legs. .the convulsion of death. 
1826 Disraris Viv. Grey wv. iv. 153 Her voice was choked 
with the convulsions of her passion. 1857 S. Osporn Que- 
dah y. 63 The water .. muddy, rendered more so by the 
splashings and convulsions of the animal, 

d. esp. (p/.) A violent fit of laughter. 

1735 Port ae Arbuthnot 87 Pit, Box, rnd gall’ry in con. 
vulsions hurl’d. 1822 Scott Prrate iv, This. .set every one 
present into convulsions of laughter. 1854 Emerson Lett, 
§ Soc. Aims, Resources Wks, (Bohn) If, 201 When the 
orator shakes him into convulsions of laughter. 

3. Violent social or political agitation. 

1643 Paynne Rooe’s Master-P. (ed. 2) 20 Councells, .most 
meet for the convulsion of the Ecclesiastick, and politick 
estate of both Kingdoms. 1691 Luttrety Brief Rel, (1857) 
If, 310 Great convulsions were feared in that state, 1769 
Funius Lett. xi. 47 Wide is the distance between a riot of 
the populace and a convulsion of the whole kingdom. 1848 
Macautay //ist. Eng. 11, 189 The Exclusion Bill had 
thrown the nation into convulsions, 1886 -MortEY France 
182 C. Crit. Misc. III, 288 If the convulsions of 1789-1794 
were due to the revolutionary doctrine, 

4. Violent physical disturbance; es. said of an 
earthquake or similar phenomenon. 

2703 MAunpreLu Yourn. Ferns. (1732) 79 Asif the Earth 
had here suffer'd some great convulsion. x Sunuivan 
View Nat. 11, Earthquakes, volcanos, and convulsions, 
me Mas, Somervitte Connex. Phys. Se. xxxviti, 456 The 
geological convulsions of our planet. 1878 Huxtey Physiog7. 
187 If'a single convulsion of this kind can thus raise sucb 
an amount of solid land. 

5. Comé., as convulsion fit. 

1657 S. W. Schisut Dispach't 118 S. Peter's Authority.. 
begins suddenly to feel the cramp and conuulsion-fits, 
1748 Hartiey Observ, B/an 1. ii.174 The Convulsion-Fits 
which happen to young children, 1890 Spectator 7 June, 
The convulsion fits and triumphs of selfish self-will. 

Convu'Isional, a. rare. [f. prec.+-aL] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of convulsion. 

@ 1834 Lama in Life & Lett. xiv. 133, I acknowledge life 
at all, only by an occasional convulsional cough, 


Convulsionary (kgnvzlfeniri), @. and sé. 
[f. Convunston +-ary: cf. F. convulsionnaire.] 

A. adj, Pertaining to, of the nature of, affected 
with, or marked by, convulsion (//4, and fig.). 

1798 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. XXV. 515 The Abbé 
Winckelmann ., has formed a school of declamatory con- 
noisseurs, who rpe his convulsionary extasics. 1815 Scott 
Guy M. liv, After one or two desperate and almost con- 
vulsionary struggles. 1861 Craik Hist, Eng. Lit. 1.140 
This .. gives it also much more ofa sudden and convulsion- 
an character. 1873 LoweLL Among my Bhs. Ser. u, 210 
Whatever was convulsionary and destructive in politics. 

b. Pertaining to the Convulsionaries : see B. 

1814 tr. Voltaire’s Candid 1, xxi. 107, 1 have been ac- 

ae with the scribbling mob, the caballing mob, and 
the convulsionary mob. eee tt Y, Round No. 28. 32 The 
Revivals in Ireland scem to be nowise different to the Con- 
cae movement. 1874 J. H. Bunt Diet, Sects s.v., 
The hold which the Convulsionary delusion bad on the 
popular mind was considerable. 
_ B. sb. One of a number of fanatics in France 
in the 18th century, who fell into convulsions and 
extravagances, supposcd to be accompanied by 
miraculous cures, at the tomb of a Jansenist named 
Frangois de Paris, in the cemetery of St.-Médard 
near Paris. (Also in Fr. form convulstonnatre.) 

1741 tr. D’Argen's Chinese Lett. x. 59 The Convulsionaries 
have Fits of Madness; some leap and dance, without Rule 
apd Cadence; others throw themselves flat along, and 
tumble upon the Floor. 189 4/7 Year Round No, 28 3% 
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The Convulsionnaires, who... flung themselves into cataleptic 
fits before the tomb of the Archdeacon Paris. 1877 Moriry 
Crit, Mise. Ser. u. 86 The ee of Jansenist convul- 
sionaries, or the hysterics of Methodist negroes. 
Convu'lsionism. [f. as next + -1931.] 
1. The practice of the Convulsionaries of the 


18th century: sec prec. 

1870 Pudlic Opinion 16 July, Convulsionism.—The scenes 
in ihe St. Médard churchyard remind one of certain epi- 
demics of the Middle Ages. 7 oe 

2. The doctrine of geological convulsionists ; 
catastrophism. : 

Convulsionist (kgnvz']fonist). 
SION + -IST.] 

1. = Convunsionary B; also used of other reli- 


gious enthusiasts. 

1865 Barinc-GouLp Werewolves iv. 40 As inseusible to pain 
as the Jansenist convulsionists of S. Medard. 1879 Mrs. O1a- 
puant Reign Geo. //, 1. 59 Wesley and his brethren threw 
theinselves on their knees round the Convulsionist. - 

2. Geol. Onc who holds that the great gcological 
changes were produced by violent convulsions or 
upheavals; =CaTastrornist. 

1880 A. R. Wanrace /sl. Life 216 Upholding the sound- 
ness of the views of the ‘ Uniformitarians’ as opposed to the 
*Convulsionists’. 1881 Griz in Jac. A/a. July 229/2. 
1888 Q. Rev. CLXVI. 113. 

Convulsive (kgnvz'lsiv), a. (54... [ad. L. type 
*convulsiv-us (prob. in med. or mod.L. of medi- 
cine), f convels- ppl. stem + -1veE, Cf. mod.F. 
convulsif, -ive (not in Cotgr. 1611).] 

1, Of the nature of convulsion ; characterized or 
accompanied by convulsion. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Alan 250 There is a threefold motion 
of the wombe, one altogether naturall, another altogether 
Symptomicall and Convulsine. 1701 Rowe Amd. Step- 
Moth. v.i, I cannot bear These fierce convnlsive Starts. 
1813 J. Tnonson Lecdé. /flam. 277 Spasmodic or convul- 
sive affections. 41839 Pragp Jems (1864) 11. 397 The 
hand that trembled in his grasp Was crushed by his con- 
vulsive clasp. 1864 W. Syd. Sec. Vear-B&, for 1863, 94 On 
the ‘Therapeulical value of Cod-liver Oil in Chronic Con- 
vulsive Diseases. 

b. fig. : cf. CoNvULSION 3. 4 

41797 Wuukes Corr. (1805) V, 187 England has continued 
.. to oppose the ambitious views of France; except during 
two short, critical, and convulsive intervals. 1835 I. Tay1or 
Spir, Despot. x. 421 To prevent corivulsive and perilous 
reforms. 1869 Pui.irs Vesev. viii. 243 Earth-movements 
of the convulsive kind we call earthquakes. 

2. Affected with convulsion (/77, and _/ig.). 

1686 Goan Celest, Bodres 1. vii. 249 Subterrancous Streams 
issuing from an Hiatus of a convulsive Mountain. 1725 
Pore Odyss. 1v. 952 Rolling convulsive on the floor. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick. xviil. 142 Suddenly becoming con- 
vulsive and making an effort to tear her front off. 

3. Productive of convulsion ; tending to convulse. 

@1700 DrybeN (J.), Convulsive rage possess’d Her trem- 
biing limbs, and heav’d her lab’ring breast. 1776 Gisron 
Decl. § F. 1. xxv. 760 His whole frame was agitated with 
convulsive passion, 1844 StanLey Arvold (1858) 1. vi. 233 
Nothing so .. convulsive to society, as the strain to keep 
things fixed. . 

+B. 5d. A drug that canses ‘convulsion’ or 


contraction (sce CONVULSION 2a). Oés. 

1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. U1. sv. Tumour, You must 
neither use Convulsives nor Repercusives. 

Convulsively (kgnvz'lsivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
“LY | Ina convulsive manner; spasmodically. 

1796 SoutHEY Mary, Maid of Inn 20 Her eyes from that 
object convulsively start. 1802 Aled. Fred, VILL. 251 The 
larynx heaved up and down convulsively. 1873 TRistRAM 
Sfoab xv. 291 You clutch convulsively at the excrescences 
of an overhanging rock. 1875 Jowett Plaéo (ed, 2) III. 174 
Most political changes are made blindly and convulsively. 

Convwilsiveness. [f asprec.+-nzss.] The 
quality or state of being convulsive. 

1879 Farrar Sit. Paud (1883) 298 The extraordinary con- 
vulsiveness of his expressions. ‘1882 Chicago Advance 18 
May 314 With a sort of convulsiveness of anxiety. 

Convyne, obs. Sc. f. Covin. 

Conwoy, obs. Sc. f. Convoy. 

Cony, coney (kdwni, koni), sd. Pl. conies 
(coneys). Forms: a. 2 cunin, 3 konyng, 4-5 con- 
yung(e, § conninge, -ynge, konyne, 5-6cunning, 
cunyng, -ing; 8. 2 cunig, 4conig, § connyg; 
7. 6-7 conie, conye,connie,-ye, conny, conney, 
cunnie, cunney, 6-8 cunny, 4- cony, 6- coney. 
[The current form represents OF. conz/, connti, 


[f. Cosvut- 


cogn, w. Pr. cont/, Sp. conejo, Pg. coelho, it. coneglio. 


iL. cunicul-us rabbit (also burrow, underground 
passage, military mine), according to ancicnt 
authors a word of Spanish origin. The OF. pl. 
(with 7 suppressed) conzz, later conzs, gave an 
Eng. pl. conys, contes, and this a singular cony, 
conte. The ME. cunin, honyne, conyng was a. OF. 
conin, connin, Anglo-Fr. coning, a parallel form 
to conz/, which gave also MDu. conijn, Du. honijn, 
and, with @ for 0, LG. 4anén, whence mod.G. dim. 
kaninchen. In Eng. the form canyng, cunning 
came down to the 16th.c.; but from the 12th c. 
onward it varied also with czniy, conig, connyg. 
The historical pronunciation is with (7) ; common 
spellings from 16th to 18th c. were carne, cunney, 
cunny, and the word regularly rimed with Aevey, 


CONY. 


nroney, a8 indicated also by the spelling coney; but 
during the 19th c. the pronunciation with long ¢ 
has gradually crept in. 

This pronunciation is largely due to the obsolescence of 
the word in general use, while it occurred in the Bible, and 
esp. in the Psalms,as the name of a foreign animal (sense 3); 
the oral tradition being broken, readers guessed at the word 
from the spelling, It 1s possible, however, that the desire 
to avoid certain vulgar associations with the word in the 
cunny form, may have contributed to the preference for a 
different pronunciation in reading the Scriptures. Walker 
knew only the czy pronunciation ; Smart (1836) says ‘it 
is familiarly pronounced cuany', but cdxy is ‘proper for 
solemn reading’. ‘Ihe obsolescence of the word is also a 
cause of the unfixed spelling; the Bible of 1611 has cenie, 
cony, conies, modern editions covey, conics (cf. money, 
montes), an irregularity retained in the Revision of 1885. 

The rabbit is evidently of late introduction into Britain 
and Northern Feurope: it has no native name in Celtic or 
‘leutonic, and there is no mention of it in england before 
the Norman period ; in the quotations the fur, perhaps im- 
ported, appears before the animal. The Welsh ecwning, 
ctontugen, is from ME.3 the Irish cotunta, and Gaclic 
cofncan, cofnein from ME. or AFr.) 

1. A rabbit: formerly the proper and ordinary 
name, but now superseded in general use by radézt, 
which was originally a name for the young only. 
b. Still retained in the Statutes, and in more or 
less fainiliar nse with game-kcepers, poachers, 
game-dealers, and cooks: in market reports, now 
usually meaning a wild rabbit. ¢. It is also the 
name in //eraldry. “A. dial. In some districls ap- 
plied to a young rabbit, but elsewhere more properly 
to an old one. 

a, 8. [1292 Brirron 1, xxii. § 1 De veneysoun et de pessoun 
ct des contys [v7.7 conys, coninz, conyns].] ¢1302 in Ped. 
Songs (Camden) 191 We shule flo the Conyng, ant make 
roste is loyne, ¢ 1390 H7lt, Paderne 182 _Y-charged wip 
conyng & ‘hares, 1352 Mixor focus vii, 75 Haue we 
nowber conig ne cat. 7a 1400 Morle Arth. 147 Connygex 
in cretoyuce colourede fulle faire. c1go00 Aer. Rese 7046 
With conynges, or with fyne vitaille (Fr. counts dard’s on 
paste). 01475 Rauf Coflear 209 Of Capounis and Cun- 
ningis they had plentie. 1987 Se. «lets Pas. 17, § 59 ‘The 
slayers and schutters of Hart, Winde, Da, Rac, res, 
Cunninges, & vthers beasts. 


1597 Moxtcomert: Chervie 
& Slae 18, I saw the cunning and the cal, Quhais downis 
with the dew was wat. 

ry. rzg2[see a, A). ¢1330 R.Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
15750 Ffond bey nevere hert ne hynde..Ne hare, cony Jz. 
conyng], ffowen, no ro. ¢1381 Cuiavcer Purd. Foules 193 
‘The fitel conyes to her pley gunne hye. 1398 ‘Trevisa 
Barth, De POR. xvii. i. (1495) 742 Conees and hares and 
other suche, ¢1440 Promp, f'arv. 421 Rabet, yonge conye, 
cuntcedius, 1575 Turpery. Venerte \xiii. 178 The Conie 
beareth her Rabettes xxx dayes. 1611 Corcr., Coumil. 
fan, a young Rabbet, little young Connie. 1655 Moret 
& Besser S/eadth's Duprow, (1746) 157 ‘The Romans, who 
fattened young Hares in Clappers, as we do Cunnics. ee 
Wortiwcr Syst. Agric. (1681) 173 Besides the wilde, which 
are very profitable in Warrens, tame Coneys may be kept.. 
either in Hutches, or in Pits. 1779-81 Jounsow ZL. /”., Drake 
Wks.1V.432 Holes like those of coneys. 1848 Lytton //arodd 
xu. i, You might see .. the hares and conies stealing forth 
to sport or to feed. 1885 R. Bucnanan Annan Water viii, 
Conies, like elfin things, gambolled in the grass before her. 

b. cx1460 J. Russert Bh. Nurture 447 pe cony, ley hyin 
on be bak in pe disch, if he haue grece. 1466 S/ann. § 
Tlouseh, Exp. 435 Item, for a shulder of motone, a brest, 
and acony, viij.d 1598 Stow Surv. xxx. (1603) 265 A signe 
of three Conies hanging ouer a Poulters stall. 1785 South 
Cave Inclos. Act 33 No person shall turn out or stock with 
conies or rabbits any part of the lands. m Bath Fru, 
22 June, Mr. Welbore Ellis brought in a Bill for the better 
preservation of Conies. 41839 Praep Peems (1864) 1. 133 
And filled her kitchen every day With leverets and conies. 
1867 Wigan Observer 23 Feb., On Monday, at Southport.. 
two young men .. were charged with trespassing in search 
of coneys. 1883 Standard 28 July 6/7, Leverets 2/62. to 
3/6d., conies 8d. to 100, (1890 Sadesman in Oxford Market, 
*Wild rabbits we call conies.’] 

ec. 1610 Guim Heraliry 148 He beareth Argent, 
three Conies, Sable. 1641 Yorke Union //on, Suppl. 18, 
3 Conies currant argent. 1882 Cussanxs //eraldry 89 A 
Hare or Rabbit (heraldically termed Coney). . 

. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury nu, vii. 132 A conic, 1 a 
Rabett, and after an old Cony. «1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Old-Coney, after the first Year, 1876 D/id- Vorksh. 
Gloss., Coney, usually applied to a young rabbit. 

e. (without 4/.) The flesh of the rabbit. 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes 487 They wyll durty puddynges 
eate, For wante of befe and conye [rimme-wds. monye, 
honye, sunny]. 1586 Cocan Haven Siealth cxxxv. (1636) 
136 Conie..so plentifull a meate in this land. 


2. The skin or fur of the rabbit. (The carliest © 
recorded use in Eng.) Ods. or dial. 


@ 1200 Moral Ode 361 Ne scal per beo fou ne greine cunig 
{z.7. cunin, konyng] ne ermine. 1413 Will of Morys 
(Somerset Ho), j pylche de conynge. 1514 FitzHers, Fust. 
Peas (1538) 122 None of the clergye.. weare any maner 
furrs, other than the blacke cony, bogy, gray cony, ¢tc. 
eszg Charchw, Ace, St. Mary Hill, London @ ichols 
1797) 124 A rosset old gowne with old blak conney. | a 1625 

LETCHER Noble Gent. v.i, A quiver of your grace’s linde 
with Cunney. cx640 J. Smytu Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 305 
All of them of cloth, and furred with Coney. 1877 Peacock 
NV. W. Linc. Gloss., Conies, rabbit-skins. ning 

3. In O.T. used to translate Hebrew you shaphan, 
a small pachyderm (Hyrax Syriacts), living in 
caves and clefts of the rocks in Palestine. 4 

x4.. Wveuir Lez, xi. 5 (MS. N. ¢ 1420) A cixogrille, ether 
aconyng(zv.7.oracony]. 1535 CoverDALeE /’s. ciil. (civ.] 18, 
The hilles are a refuge for the wylde goates, and so are the 
stony rockes for y* conyes. 1568 Bunce (Bishops’) Prov, 


xxx. 26 ‘I'he conies are but a feeble felke, yet make their 
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boroughes among the rocks. 162x— Dent, xiv.7 The camel, 
and the hare, and the cony (wrod, edd. coney]. 1863 Kixas- 
Ley HWater-bad. ii, (1886) 81 The beast .. is first cousin to 
the little hairy coney of Scripture. 1873 Dawson Earth § 
Blan 248 The Modern Damans or Conies, 1885 Biste 
(Revised) Lez, xi. 7 The Coney [warg. The Hyrax Syriacus 
or rock-badger.] 

4, Applied also locally to the Cape Ffyrax or 
Das (Hyrax Cafensis), and to the Pika or Calling 
Hare (Lagomys princeps) of the Rocky Monn- 
tains; also with qualifications to other small 


quadrupeds. 

1gss Eorn Decades 134 In the citie of Dominica .. connies 
twhiche they caule Viias beynge no bygger then myse). /bid, 
135 This messenger deuoured three of the counnies. 1710 
Brit, Apollo WV. No. 70. 2/1 A Guinea Pig ..in Johnston's 
Natural Ilistory goes by the Name of a Spanish Coney. 1796 
StepMAN Surinam II, xxii. 153 The long-nosed Cavy ..or 
Indian Coney. In Surinam, .there is still another species 
of the Agouti, called the Indian Rat-Coney, on account of 
its having a long tail, 1834 Pancre A/. Sk vi.204 Rocky 
ravines inhabited by..tbe das or coney. 1865 Livincstone 
Zamibesi vii. 162 Afterwards brought us..a roasted coney. 
189% Daily News 9 Nov. 5/5 Among the novelties jately 
odded to the collection of living animals in the Regent's 
Park is a coney or hyrax belonging to a different species. 

+5. A term of endearment for a woman. Odés. 

a1628 Sxetton El. Rammyng 225 He calleth me his 
whytyng, His nobbes and his conny. @ 1553 Una. Royster 
D.(Arb.)27 Ah sweete lambe and coney. 1562 J. Hrvwoon 
Prov. & Bate (1867) 181 Iane thou sellest sweete conies in 
this pultry shoppe : But none so sweete as thy selfe, sweete 
conyemoppe, 1611 Braum. & Fe. Ant. Barn, Pestle Induct, 
ae ..» Husband, Husband. Cit, What sayst thou Conie? 

. Also indccently. 

1591 Troud, Raigne K. John (1611) 52 Now for your ran- 
some my cloyster-bred conney. 1622 Massincer Viry. 
Mart. . i, A pox on your Christian cockatrices! They 
cry, like poulterers’ wives, ‘No money, no coney’. 1632 
Dexker Match me 1. Wks. 1873 IV. 137. 1719 DiUarer 
Pills V1. 198. ere 

+6. A dupc, a gull; the victim of the ‘ cony- 
catcher’. Oés. 

1592 Greene Art Conmy-Catch. 13 In Coni-catching law 
He that is coosned [is called] the Connie. 1592 — bak 
Conny-Catch. (1859) 18 An old Cony catcher..that could 
lurtch a poor Conny of so many thousands at one time. 
axjoo B. FE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cony, a silly Fellow. 1730-6 
Batrev folio) s.v. Cony, Ton-Cony (with the Vulgar), a very 
silly fellow. 

7. a. Some kind of shell-fish; ?a2 cone. b. A 
name for the Nigger-fish (4.pinephelus prunclatus) 
of the West Indies, 

1782 P. H. Breck Alem, xu. 424 Their shell-fish are 
conqnes, petriwinkles, coneys, etc. 

8. attrib. and Comb, as cony-coop, -fur, -hind, 
shin, -stcaler, -while; + cony-cheapiug, a rabbit- 
market; tcony-clapper (sec CLAPPER sé.) ; 
+cony-close, a cony-warren; + cony-dog (s/ang), 
a person who assists in ‘cony-catching’; +cony- 
gat, a rabbit burrow; +cony-ground, a cony- 
warren ; ‘| cony-man, ? arabbit-catcher; f cony- 
pear (see quot.); tcony-vaulted a., having a 
winding cavity, like a cony-bnrrow ; ‘{ cony-yard 
=: CONY-GARTH, 

rg2x in Liber Cust. (Rolls) 344 De Paternosterlane usque 
*Conichepynge [in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s}l. 1530 
Patscr,208/1 Cony hole or *clapar,fatsniere. 1§72T. WILSON 
Usury, Tbe poore gentleman is caught in the cony clapper. 
a3449 Paston Lett. No. 581.71 Yt happyd hym.. in the 
*Konyneclosse. a 1643 W. CartwricHt Lady Errant v.ii, 
We must carry... Lint cages..And “Cony-coopes, a 1700 
BLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Tromnbler..a "Coney Dog. 1708 
J. Cuampertavne St. Gt Brit. 1.1. iv. (1743) 32 England 
produceth.,wax, tallow, *coney-furs, etc. 1591 PEELE Sf, 
9, Elis., Gardener's Sp., This weasel-monger, who is no 

tter than a cat in a house, or a ferret ina “cony-gat. 3617 
Muinsneu Dact., Conte-catcher ,, taken from those that vse 
to robbe Warrens and *Conie grounds. 1878 Browxixc 
Poets Croisic 42 Classed Once more among the *cony-kind, 
1590 Parish Reg. H. Trin., Hull, John Blagbrowgh, *Con- 
neyman, 1616 Suret. & Markn. Country Farme 417 
Tender or delicate pear, such as the little *“Conie peare. 
1664 Pepys Diary (1879) 111. 61, I find that a *coney skin 
in my hreeches preserves me perfectly from galling. 1677 
Prot Oxfordsh, 209 The very *Cony-stealers that were 
abroad that night..for hast..left their Ferret in the Cony. 
boroughs behind them. 1575 Banister Chyrurg. ui. (1585) 
493 Deepe *cunniuaulted, or cavernous ulcers..make many 
turnings and fouldinges, out of sight. 1599 MAsSiNGER, etc. 
Old Law im. ii, Oh! this same *coney-white takes an ex- 
cellent black. 1647 Hawarp Crown Rev, 41 For keeping 
the *Cony-Yard, Fee: 187. 55. od, 

{f. the sb.] 


+Cony, coney, v Obs. rare. 
intr, To act the rabbit. 

1611 Frorio, Conigiicegiare, to cunnie, to play the cunnie, 
to bee fearefull and jurke in holes. 

Conyack, obs. f. Cocnac, 

Cony-burrow. 0és.orarch. Also-borough, 
-berry, -bury. (See Burrow 54.1 and Berry sé,3] 
A rabbit-bnrrow. 

(1486 BA, St. Albans F vi, A Berry of Conyis.] 

1580 Sionrv Arvadia mt. (1590) 277 Swearing .. that... he 
would fetch him out of his mee fex600 Distr. 
Emperor w. i. in Bullen O. P2, H1. 208 A crannye as bygg 
osaconye borrowe. 1605 VersTEecAN Dec. Juiedi. vii. (R.) 
Calling .. the places made for conies to hide and shroud 
themselves in cony-ve ries, or cony-buries, and in other parts 
of England cony-durrowes. he Butne Lag. Jatprov. 
Tinpr. xvi. (1653) z10 About the heads of Conney-Berries, 
€1670 looses Dial, Com. Laws (1840) 158 The place (Old 
Sarum] looketh so like a long cony-borough. 
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b. transf. 

@ 1652 Brome City Wit v. Wks. 1873 I. 371 Can he not.. 
read Cupids Conybery, the Park of Pleasure, Christian 
Love-Letters, or some other Pamphlet? 169z Woop Ath. 
Oxon., P. Martyr, The R. Catholicks .. usually stiled 
them Concubines, and the Lodgings that eotertained them 
and their children Stews and cony-buries. 

+ bh evi v. Obs. For forms see Cony. 
[A back-formation from Cony-caTCHER.] 

trans. To cheat, trick, dupe, gull. (See next.) 

1592 Greene Def. Conny-Catch. (1859) 29 The Alewife 
unles she .. Coonycatch her guestes with stone Pottes and 
petty cannes can hardly re her Brewer. 1596 SHAKs. 
Tam, Shr... 102 Take heede signior Baptista, least you 
be coni-catcht inthis husinesse. 1660 HicKERINGILL Jamaica 
(1661) 89 There is nodoubt but you are Coony-catch’t, 

b. adbsol. 

1598 Suaxs, Merry Wit iii. 36 There is noremedy: I must 
coni-catch, f must shift. ¢1600 Day Begg. Bednell Gr.w. i, 
I'll teach thee to cony-catch too when I come into Norfolk. 

+Cony-catcher. 04s. For forms see Cony. 
[f& Cony + Catcner.] 

1. One who catches rabbits. 

1617 in MinsHeu Ductor. 

2. Onc who catches ‘ conics‘ or dupes; a cheat, 
sharper, swindlcr. (A term made famous by 
Greene in 1591, and in great vogue for 60 years 
after.) 

1g91 Greene (fitie) A Notable Discovery of Coosnage. 
Now daily practised by sundry lewd persons, called Connie- 
catchers, and Crosse-biters. — Art Conny-Catch. (1592) x 
‘The coni-catchers apparelled like honest ciuel Gentlemen... 
attend onely to spie out a pray. 31602 RowLanns Greene's 
Ghost 3 The name of Conicatchers is so odious, that now a 


} dayes it is had vp, and vsed for an opprobrious name for 


’ so full of conicatching. 


euerie one that sheweth the least occasion of deceit. 1621 
3eRTON Anat. Afed. u. iii. vi. (1651) 361 No sharkers, no 
cunnicatchers, no prolers. 1657 S. Purcnas Pol. Filying- 
ins, 379 In this order are Cunnycatchers, who like the 
Devill are .. still goeing up and downe seeking whom they 
may devoure. [1822 Scott Niged xxiii, ‘ Marry, thou hast 
me on the hip there, thou old miserly cony-catcher !’] 

Jie. 607 Warkincton Opt, Glass 15 Whereof that old- 
english prophet of famous memory (whome one fondly 
tearm’d Albion’s ballade maker, the Cunoicatcher of time) 
..G, Chaucer took notice. 

+ Cony-catching, 2/. sb. Obs. [f. Cony + 
Carcuinc.] Cheating, duping, knavery. 

1591 Greene (title) The Second and last part of Conny- 
Catching. 1§96 Suaxs. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 45 Come, you are 
1621 Burton Anat. Afed. u. ii. iv, 
Subtlety, cunnycatching, knavery. .carries all away. ¢ 1650 

3ratuwalt Barnabees Frni. iii, Cheats who liv’d by coni- 
catching. 1703 E. Waro London Spy x1. 260 (Farmer) 
Being almost Drunk, their Brains ran on Coney-catching. 

+Cony-catching, ///. a. Obs. That cheats 
or tricks; gulling, swindling. 

192 Nobody & Somed, (1878) 338 These Cunnicatching 
knaves would have made lesse than Nobody of him, 1598 
Suaxs. Aferry W.1. i, 128 Your cony-catching Rascalls, 
Bardolf, Nym, and Pistoll. 1620 Mr.ton A strodog. 21 The 
most.,Conycatching Art ofAstrologie. 1688 R. L’Estraxce 
Brief Hist, Times VW. 11g A Brace of Cony-Catching Im. 

stors, 

Conydria, conydrine, var. CoNHYDRIA, -INE. 

Conje, conze, var. of CunyE, Sc. Obs. coin. 

Cony earth, carly form of Cony-cartH, q.v. 

Cony-fish, A name for the Burbot. 

1721 R. Bravcey JWks, Nat. 65 They py ree take at 
the Buoy of the Nore, about Christmas, a Fish which they 
call a Coney-Fish, somewhat like an Eel. 1880-4 F. Dav 
Fiskes Gt. Britain \, 309 Coneyfish appears to be derived 
from its habit of lurking in holes of river banks, asa coney, 
or rabbit, does on land, 

Cony-garth. Forms: 5 connynge erthe, 
conyngherth, conyngerthe, Sc. cunnyngarth, 
6 cony earth, 6-9 coney (conie, etc.) -garth. 
(A corruption of ME. conyng-erthe, conig-erthe 
“cony carth’, in which the final g has been trans- 
ferred to the second element, whtch has thus come 
to be identified with Gartn ‘yard, enclosnrc’.] 
A rabbit-warren. 

¢ 3430 Lyne. in Pol. Rel. & L. Poets (1866) 26 With hem 
that fyrrettyth, robbe conyngherthys [v.% conyngerys} 
c1440 Promp, Parv. 90 Conoyngere, or connynge erthe, 
cuniculariwn, 1493 in Privy Purse Exp. Hen. V11 ibid, 
go For making of the conyngerthe pale. 1494 Sc. Acts 
"as. [77 (1814) 107 (Jam.) That na man,.tak cunnyngis out 
of wtheris cunnyngarthis. 1530 Parser. 208/1 Cony gartbe, 

arenne, 88a Huroet, Conigare, or cony earth. 1610 

oLtanp Camden's Brit... 452 The North downs towards 
the Tamis forthe Conny-garthe. 1886 J. K. Jounstone /s/e 
e. A.vholme yt The Coney Garth nt Haxey, and Koning’s 

Jarth at Wroot, 1890 E. Peacock (in letter), There is a field 
in this parish (Bottesford] called the Coney Garth. 

+Conyger,conynger. Os. Forms: a. 4~ 
5 conynger, 5-6 connynger(e, Se. cunning- 
aire, cuninghare, kunynjare, 6 counnyngar, 
conigare, conyger, 7 conieger, 7-9 Sc. (//is/.) 
cuningar; 8. 6 conyngry, conyngarye, 6-7 
coney-, conni(e-, conny-gree, coni-, connie- 
grea, (6 cunnie-greene), 7 conigrie, conni-, 
conie-grey; y. 6 cunnerye, conyrie, 7 conery. 
(ME. conynger(e, 1th c, Se. kuninjare, a. OF. 
co(n)niniore, -yere, a parallel form of contlitre, 
connilli2re (= \t. conighera ‘a cunnte-grea, a 
warren’, Florio):=—L. type cuniculdria; cf. cunicu- 
Hiris adj., neut. pl. -arta, pertaining to the rabbit ; 


CONY-WARREN. 


also cuniculdrius a (military) miner, f. cuniceles 
a rabbit, (-ws, -21) a burrow, a military mine, 
underground passage: see Cony. The animal 
being in OF. both cord! and conin, its warren was 
coniliere and coniniere; the latter alone passed 
into Eng., where conin, coniniere became conyng, 
conyngere and conig, conyger, with variants in 
-aire, -are, -ar, ctc. The 8 forms are more 
obscure, but appear to start from conyng-rye, -arye, 
conig-rie, where the suffix (-arza, -zére) takes the 
form -ary, -ery, -ry, as in rookery, Jewry; but in 
the 16th c., when comyng, comnyg were obs., and 
only cony, coney remained as the primary word, 
the derivative was analysed as comy-gry, and the 
second element variously transformed by popular 
etymology into -gree, -grey, and even -greave, 
-frave, -green, with obvions striving after a mean- 
ing. Only rarcly was the true composition asserted, 
as in the cony-rie, cunne-rye ot Levins. Many 
forms of the word survive as local farm- or field- 
names, e.g. Coney Grees (Greaves, Graves), Conery, 

Hence also Welsh cwning-gaer (Pughe), adapted in form 
to caer castle.] 

A rabbit-warten. 

a. 1292 Britron 1. vii. § 5 Fraunchises, marchez, garren- 
nes, conigers, /bid. 1. xxii (MS. C), De pessoun e des coniers 
(v.r. coningers]. 1389 Act 13 Rick. 77, c. 13 § x Vont chace- 
antz es parkes, garennes & conyngers, 1424 Sc. Acts Fas./, 
c. 33. The .. destroyers of Cunningaires [v.r. cuningharis] 
and Dowcattes. ¢1430 Lyne. Afrn. Poems (P Soc.) 374 
Witb them that ferett robbe conyngerys. 1474 Xental Bk 
of Cupar Abbey, Warvandar of Kunyngare. - Horman 

*nigaria, Warens & conygers & parkis Pm z 
Hvutoet, Conigare, or cony earth, or clapper for cooies, 
vinarixnm. 1617 Mixsneu Ductor, Conieger, Cooie-grey, 
or Warren for Conies, 1693 J. Wattace Orkney 13 There 
are rich cuningars almost in every Isle, well stored with 
Rabbets. 1702 Branxp Orkney 37 Jam.) The whole isle is 
but as one rich cuningar [4/S, cunnyngarth] or cony-warren. 
(1884 C. Rocers Soc, Life Scot, 11. xii. 27x Denizens of the 
Cuooingar or rabbit-warren.} 

B. crgax in Archzol. XXV. 313 (D.) A conyngry called 
Milborowe heth granted by the King to je Hooteley. 
1544 IVill of T. Kempe (Somerset Ho.), The litle conyngarye 
with all the profecte of the Coonoyes in the great. 1575 
Turperv. Venerie 184 Warreynes and Connigrees. .full of 
little rabbets. x98 Frorio, Conigliera, a conigrea [1611 
connie-grea] or waren for conies. 1611 Cotcr., Conniniere, 
aconnigrey, or warren of connies. 1634 Brereton 7rav, 
(1844) 55 Here they have a spacious coney-gree. 

vy. 1870 Levins Manip. 104 A cunnerye, leforariuim. 
Ibid. 107 Conyrie. 1637 J. Harrison Surv. Sheffield in 
Si Gloss., A close of arable called the Cooery, 

. cransf. 

31548 Tuomas ffal. Gram., Horti di Venere, the womans 
secrete connyngers, . 

+ Conygrate, corruption of Cony-carru. Ods, 

cxs80 Wills & Inv, N.C. (Surtees) 147 2ole, To Leonarde 
Trollope..the cony grate there, paying yerely therefore to 
my heires xxx couple of conyes. . 

+Cony-gree; -grey. 00s, Later spellings 
of conigrie, conyngrye: see CONYGER, 

+Cony-green. Ols. = ConyGEnt, q.v. 

1599 Porter Angry lon, Abingd. vil. (1841) 81 At the 
back side there is a cunnie-greene [ed. 1874, 336, coney- 
green]; Stay there for me, 

+Conyhold. O/s. Perhaps a variant of next, 
assimilated to Aoid: cf. stronghold, 

148 [Jatt Chron, an. 3 Hen. V7, 91 To bring to obei- 
saunce Charles the Dolphyn or els to drive hym out of his 
little Cooy holdes and small couotries. 

+Cony-hole. 0¢s. A rabbit hole or bnrrow. 

Also frans/. in quots. 1440-83, 1668, 

cmgo Promp. Parv. 90 Conyys hole, cunnus. 1483 Cath. 
Angl.74 A Connynge-hale [v.r, Cunyng holle}, cura, 1§30 
Paser. 208/1 Cony hole or clapar, faisniere, 1580 Hotiy- 
BAND Treas. Fr. Tong, Clapier..o Cunny hole. 1643 
Ayscocue 29 July in Cromwell's Lett. & Sp. (Carlyle) App. 
4 By reason of the conyholes, and the difficult ascent up the 
hill) 2668 Cutrerrer & Core Barthol. Anat, u. vil. 110 
Gassendus saw..the Septum of the Heart to have through. 
fares, by reason of sundry wiodings and crooked Cony-holes 
as it were. 

+Conyhood. Ods. once-wd. 
The state of a cony (or dupe). 

1595 Stationers’ Reg. Gin NV. § Q. Ser.in. 111, 146) Questions 
concerninge Coonyhood, and the qualitie of the Conny. 

Conylene (kg'nilin). Chem. [f. Conta (co- 
ninm, conine) + -YL + -ENE.] A lignid_non- 
ne hydrocarbon, C,H, separated by Wert- 

eim from conine and conhydrine. 

1876 Hartey Afat. Afed. 587 Conin contains the hydro- 
carbon, conylene. 1882 Watts Dict. Chem. 11, 964 Cony- 
lene is a yellowish oil, having a pungent. .odour. 

Cony'lia. Chem. A synonym of CONYLENE, 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882. 

[Conyne, a frequent misprint for couyne, Covin.] 

Conyng(e, obs, f. Cony. 

Conyngarye, conyngry, conyrie, var. of 
ConyGER, 

Conysaunce, obs. f, COGNIZANCE. 

Conyschant, var. of Coaxizant sb. Obs, 

arqoo-so Alexander 193 With corone and witb cony- 
schantis as it a kynge were. 

Cony-warren. [Sce Cony.] A rabbit-warren. 

16 RERETON 7¥av’, (1844) 71, 1 observed a coney-warren 
walled obout with stone, 1655 Hartits Ref, Silkeqvori 17 


[see -1100D.] 


CONY-WOOL. 


The multiplying of Cunny-warrens. 1795 Hull Advertiser 
28 Nov. as The Manor and Soke Ke Caistor, wtth the 
Royalty, Coney Warren, and encroachment Rents. 

Cony-wool. [See Cony.] The fur of the 
rabbit, used in hat-making, etc. 
woo'l-cutter. 

1714 Fr, Bh. of Rates 224 Coney-Wool or Hair, which 
the Hatters and other Dealers bring from Foreign Parts. 
1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6171/7 Ruth Pritchard .. Coneywooll 
Cutter. 1888 Pall Mali G, 29 Nov. 10/2 * Coney wool’ is 
now worth 7s.a pound..Many of the dyed articles of fur, 
as well as many hats, are made of rahbit fur, 

\Conyza (konoi:za). of. Also 5-6 coniza, 
6 conisa ; and (in 6) in anglicized form conyse. 
[L., a. Gr. soviga, applied (according to Fraas) 
to the two plants Zzzla viscosa and J. graveo- 
fens.) A genus of strong-smelling herbaccous or 
shrubby plants.of the Composite order. The 
Flea-banes, to which the name was originally 
applied, are now placed in the genus Jrz/a; the 
‘Ploughman’s Spikenard’ or ‘Fleawort’, is variously 
classed as Zuula Conysa, DC., or Conysa squar- 


vosa, L. 

3420 Pallad, on ITusb... 487 Coniza is an herbe..That 
drie is good to kest under thi grayne. 1551 ‘Turner /ferbad 
1, Liv b, Coniza is of twoo sortes. .it may be called in Eng- 
lyshe Conyse..strowed vpon the grounde, or in a perfume 
wyth the smoke of it,[it] dryueth away serpentes and gnattes 
and kylle{th) flees. 1578 Lyre Dodoens t. xxiii. 34 Of Conyza 
or Flebane. did, 35 Theophrast calleth the great Conyza 
the male, and the smaller Conyza the female, 1866 Treas. 
Bot, 326. 

Coo (ki), v. [Imitative of the sound.] 

1. zxtr. To make the soft murmuring sound or 
note charactcristic of doves and pigeons. 

1670 DryDEn Cong. Granada 11. ii, So, two kind turtles 
..Sit alone, And coo, and harken to each other’s moan. 1714 
Gay Sheph. Week v. 29 As the Wood Pidgeon cooes without 
his Mate. 1789 G. Waite Sedborne u. xlii. (1853) 273 Doves 
coo in. an amorous and mournful manner. 1815 Wornsw. 
ks. i. Pref. 2g The stock-dove is said to coo, a sound well 
imitating the note of the bird. 1887 Besant The IVorld 
went ii, 14 The doves cooed sleepily from the dovecot, 

b. reduplicated. 

1879 R. Jerreries Wild Life in S. County 213 The dove 
pois heard. .coo-cooing still more softly..to her mate, 
2. transf. To utter a sound like that of a dove; 
esp. said of an infant. 

3736 Entza Stantey tr. Hist, Prince Titi 11 We was per- 
petually smiling or cooing..he never cried, nay did not so 
much as whimper. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit., Dom. Life 
Wks. (Bohn) ILI. 42 Heaeeen his three or four sleeps, he 
[the Baby] coos like a pigeon-house, 1885 H. C, McCook 
Tenants of Old Farm 233 As he cooed on in this way he 
applied the web like a p laster to the torn flesh. 

- To converse caressingly or amorously ; usually 
in phr. ¢0 8277 and coo: see BILL v2 3. 

1816-7 Byron To 7. Moore, What are you doing now, Oh 
Thomas Moore?.. Billing or cooing now, Which, Thomas 
Moore? 1855 Tuackerav Newcomes 1, 295 Jenny and 
Jessamy.. billing and cooing in an arbour. b> 

4, trans. @. To utter or express by cooing. b. 
To send ¢o rest, etc. by cooing. 

1798 B. Jounson Orig. Poems 73 No longer now he. .cooes 
the praise of ev'ry fair. 1814 S. Rocers Yacguel. u. 3 The 
doves had cooed theinselves to rest. 1834 Fraser's Mag. 
X. 444 A pair of turtle-doves lived in one nest, and cooed 
their love on the saine branch. 1891 WinorieLp Afaid of 
Hon, 11. xviii. 262 ‘ The good Marquise’, she cooed. ‘The 
dear excellent Marquise,’ 

Coo (ki), sb.1 [f. prec.] The sound uttered by 
doves and pigeons; a sound resembling this, 

1749 SAvAGE Wanderer i. (R.), Soft coos of distant doves. 
1852 D. M. Moir Poems, Bloom and Blight v, The cushat’s 
coo of love. 1876 Smites Se. Natur. vi. (ed. 4) 101 The 
wood-pigeon had uttered his last coo. 

b. reduplicated. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 3 Sept. 2/1 The perpetual, never-ceasing 
song of the wind. .and the coo-coo of the wood-pigeon. 

Coo, sd.2 var. of Col, jackdaw. 

c1400 Kowl, § O. 286 Coo ne pye tbat there come none. 

Coob, var. of Cos. 

Co-o'bligant. [Co- 3 c] One under joint- 
obligation. So Co-o-bligor, one who obliges or 
binds himself together with others. 

1818 CoteBrooke Odvig, § Contracts 1. 159 The debtor 
..is thereby .. entitled to sue any one of the co-obligants. 
1880 R. Mackenzie 19¢h Cent. i. vi. 385 The indus. 
trious villager is the co-obligant of the idle and vicious. 
1786 Term Reports 1, 163 marg., A co-obligor in a bond 
to the ordinary. 1847 C.G. Appison Contracts u. iv. $1 


(1883) 663 From the relation of the co-obligors or co-pro+ 
misors inter se. 


Co-oblige, Co-oceupant: see Co-, 
Cooch, -grass, obs. ff. Couc, -GRAss, 
Coochele, var. of Cocuix, Obds., a snail. 


exrszo L. AnprewE Noble Lyfe in Babees Bk. (1868) 232 
Coochele is a snayle dwellinge in the water & alsoon the 


londe, .they thruste out .ij. longe hornes wherwith they fele 
wether they go. 


Coockolde, etc., obs. ff. Cuckorp, 

Coockow, coocoo, obs. ff, Cuckoo. 

Cood, obs, f. Cop 54.1 bag, Cup. 

Coode, obs, f. Copx sé,1 & 2, 

Coodoo, var. of Koopoo, 

Cooee, cooey (ki7, ki), sb, Also cow-ee, 
= pes ro coo-ee, cooie. The call or 

ou. IT. 


Hence Cony- 


957 


cry (kz#iZz\z"!) used as a signal by the Australian 
aborigines, and adopted by the colonists in the bush. 

(‘If the prolonged stress laid upon the syllable coo were 
expressed in letters, there ought to be six or eight vo’s to the 
one short sharp shrill ee." E. A. Petherick.) 

3790 Vocab. in Gov. Hunter's Jrnd. 408 Cow-ee to come. 
1827 P. Cunnincnam NV. S. Wades 11. 23 In calling to each 
other at a distance, the natives make use of the word 
Coo-e¢, as we do the word Holla, prolonging the sound of 
the coo, and closing that of the ce with a shrill jerk. .(It has] 
become of general use throughout the colony; and a new. 
comer, in desiring an individual to call another back, soon 
learns to say ‘ Coo-ee to him’ instead of Hollo to him. 1859 
Cornwatus New World I. 315 The ringing koo-ch of the 
aborigine, 1871 4 thenzum 27 May 651 In a narrow and 
rocky gorge.. Mr. Cooper gave the Australian cry of 
‘coohee,’ which was answered by a thousand echoes. 1887 
G. LL. Apperson in Ali Vear Round 30 July 67/1 A 
common mode of expression is to be ‘within ad of 
a place..Now to be ‘within cooey’ of Sydney is to be at 
the distance of an easy journey therefrom. 1889 Pad! Mal? 
G. 3 Jan. 1/3 Two ‘well-known and wealthy Australian 
squatters on a visit to the mother country lost themselves 
in a London fog, and were only reunited after a series of 
shrill and vigorous ‘coo-e’s’. , . 

Hence Cooee, coo‘ey v. intr., to utter this call. 

1827 [see above}. 1859 177 Wear Round No. 4. 80 When 
I cooeyed, like a ‘ black fellow’, from Queen Anne’s tower, 
1888 M«Cartuy & Praep Ladies’ Gallery I. i, 10 A black 
fellow would not coo-ée in that way. 

Cooer (k#01). [f. Coo 5 One that coos. 

1862 Jounxs Brit. Birds 331 So close an imitation may be 
produced, that a genuine cooer may be beguiled into giving 
an answer. 1869 Daily News 30 Oct., No hawk could 
swoop on such billers and covers as these. 

Coof (kéf). Sc. [Only modern Se.; the form 
corresponds to an earlicr céf, which might be 
identical with MX. cofe, now Cove, slang for ‘a 
fellow’; but the words show little agreement in 
sense. Identity with Sc. coffe, also cofe, coi‘ mer- 
chant, hawker’, has also been suggested, but here 
the phonology presents difficulty.] 

A dull spiritless fellow; one somewhat obtuse 
in sense and sensibility. 

3724 Ramsay Jea-t, AZise. (1733) 1.27 Let coofs their cash 
be clinking. 1795 Burxs For a’ that iii, Tho’ hundreds 
worship at his word, He’s but a coof for a’ that. 1858 Mrs. 
Ouruant Laird of Nortaw 11.18 Do you think I’m heeding 
what a coof’s ancestors were, when I ken I’m worth twa 0’ 
him? 

Coofer, Coogell, obs. ff. Correr, CuncEn. 

Cooing (ki-in), vil. sb. [f. Coo v, +-1nG 1] 
The action of the verb Coo. 

1. 24. ; see Coo v. 1. 

1695 Biackmore Pr. Arth. 1. 701 The Dove Ceases her 
Cooing. 1856 Stanvev Sinat § Pal, v. (1858) 257 The 
. doves..still fill with their cooings the luxuriant gardens, 

2. transf.; see Coo v, 2, 3. 

1742 Vounc Nt. Th. vin. 1272 Let not the Cooings of the 
World allure thee. 1821 Byron Yuan ui. viii, Noone cares 
for matrimonial cooings. 1857 TroLiore Three Clerks xx, 
You may as well give over your billing and cooing. 

Cooling, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -InG?J] That 
coos. 

1665 Ilowarp & Davpen Jad. Queen ui, That murm’ring 
Noise that cooing Doves Use. 1832 Tennyson J/il/er’s 
Dax, vi, I often heard the cooing dove In firry woodlands 
mourn alone. 

Hence Coo‘ingly adv. 

1818 Keats Endymion 1. 248 Turtles Passion their voices 
cooingly ‘mong myrtles, 1863 Corns. Mag. VII. 735 Her 
mother kissed her cooingly as she would have iced a baby. 

Coo-in-new. Anstralian name of a timber- 
tree of New South Wales, also called White Beech 
(Gmelina Leichhardti?. 

1862 Catal, Nat, Prod, N.S. Wales in Internat, Exhib, 25, 

Cook (knk), sd. Forms: 1 e6e, 3 coe, cok, 
kok, 4-7 coke, cooke, (4-5 Sc. cuk(e, 5 koke, 
kowke, kuke, Z/. cocus), 5- cook. [OE. céc, ad. 
L. coguus, late L. cocus cook. Cf. OS. kok, MDu. 
ca, pl. coke, Du. kok, LG. kokk; OHG, choh (44), 
MHG., mod.G. hoch; Icel. Rokkr, Da. Rok, Sw. 
kock. In continental Teutonic, as shown by the 
short 9, and the High Germ. form, older than the 
7the.; in Eng. the long éspeaks to an independent 
later adoption from Latin, after the lengthening 
of original short vowels in open syllables (céczs 
for cocus).] 

1, Onewhose occupation is the preparation of food 
for the table: see Cook v2. a. orig. always 
masculine; applied to (a) the domestte officer 
charged with the preparation of food for a great 
honschold, monastery, college, ship, etc., (6) a 
tradesman who prepares and sells cooked food, 
the keeper of an eating-house or restanrant. 

In sense (a) now chiefly used in colleges and ships: in 
large bouseholds, hotels, etc. the Aead-cook is usually called 
Curr(chefde cuisine); inother cases dietiguisted from b, as 
man-cook, In (6) it survives in the Cooks’ Company, one 
of the London City Companies, and in pastry-cook, and 
cook's shop, now commonly cook-shop, but is obs. as a simple 
trade-name. ~ 

(a) c1000 Ags. Ps. ci. 3 Swylce hi on cocer-pannan cocas 
gehyrstan. ¢ 1000 /ELFRIC Gram. xxviii. (Z.) 176 cocns céc. 
¢r205 Lay. 810r Weoren in peos kinges cuchene twa 
hundred cokes. /did. 19948 Nefde he [Arthur] neuere nenne 
coc [¢1a7§ cok]. ¢1300 Havelok 2898 Bertram pat was be 
crleskok. 1375 Barsour Sruce y. go A cuke and a portere. 


COOK, 


¢x420 Avow, Arth. xlvi, Cocus in the kechine. ¢ 1450 
Nominale in Wr.Wiilcker 684/24 [ic archemerus, a master 
cuke. 1 CoverDALE 1 Sav. 1x. 23 Then the coke toke 
vp a shulder. .and set it before Saul. 1583 S. Canot Ordz. 
nances in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 260 The steward and cooke 
ofeuery ship. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 35 This 
yere was a coke rove in a cauderne in Smythfeld for he 
wolde a powsynd the byshoppe of Rochester. 1665 Boye 
Occas. Kef?. Introd. Pref. (1675) 33 He had rather his En- 
tertainments should please ae Beste, than the Cooks. 
1727 Swirt Gulliver i. vi. 73 I had three hundred cooks to 
dress my victuals. 1890 Balliol College (Oxf) Rules 4 
‘The dinner at the Strangers’ Table is not to cost more than 
half-a-crown per head, and is to be arranged by the Cook. 

{5) 1362 Lana. P. Pl. A. Prol. 104 Cones [B. cokes] and 
heore knaues Cryen hote pies, hote! /id. i. 70 Brewes- 
ters, Bakers, Bochers and Cookcs. ¢1386 Cuaucer Prod. 
379 A Cook [v. 7. cok, cooke] they hadde with hem for the 
nones To boille the chicknes with the marybones. 141g 
York Myst. Introd, 24 Ordo paginarum ludt No. 35 Cukes, 
Waterleders [c. 1440 ti¢/e of xxxii in text, Whe Cokis and 
Watir-leders}. 1467 in Aug. Gilds (1870) gos ‘That non 
Bochour..occupie cokes eis wtyn the liberte of the scid 
cite. 1§30 Parser. 206/2 Coke that selleth neate, cuisinier. 
17az Dr For Col, Yack (18401 14 We went to a boilin 
cook’s in Roseimary-lane. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) ve 
200 The Cooks of London, who were incorporated by King 
Edw. IV. hargained and sold a part of their lands in fee. 

b. Applicd to a woman, esf. one employed to 
cook or manage the cooking in a private family. 
BA Sar cook; cf. CooKESS, COOK-MAID. 

1538 CoverpaLe 1 Sam. vill. 13 As for youre doughters, 
he shall take them to be Apotecaries, cokes (Wvyetir fier 
makers], and bakers. 1g98 Straks. Merry H/, wii. 4 Mistris 
Quickly ; which is in the manner of his Nurse; or his dry- 
Nurse; or his Cooke; or his Laundry, r6rr — Wrnt. 7. 
av. iv. 56 She was both Pantler, Butler, Cooke, Both Dame 
and Seruant. 8 Miss MuLock 7%, ad. Wom. 95, 1am 
tnily thankful, and sincerely indebted to her too; for a good 
cook is a household blessing. 1882 .Sfandard 18 Dec., 8/3 
Wanted, a Good Plain Cook. 

e. fig. Onc who ‘cooks’ literature, accounts, 
ete. Sec Cook v. 3. 

@ 605 MontTGomertn Fisting 113 Thy scrows obscure are 
borowed fra some buike ; Fra Lindesay thou tooke ; thourt 
Chaucers cuike. 1830 Bassace Decline of Science 178 Ifa 
hundred observations are made, the Cook must be very 
unlucky if he cannot pick out fifteen or twenty which will 
do for serving up. | 

2. Proverbs. 

1539 Taverner Evasm. Prow. (1552) 19 He is an evyle 
cooke, that can not lycke his owne fyngers. 1575 Gas- 
coicne Life Sir P. Carew 33 There is the proverb, the more 
cooks the worse potage. 1§77 VauTROUILLIER Lather on 
Ep. Gal, 163 There is a_ common prouerbe, that hunger is 
the best Cooke. rgg2 Shtaxs. Rom. & Ful. wii. 6. 1602 
Fouvsecks Pandectes 7&The Italian by-word, the woman is 
the fire, the man is the roast meate, in commeth the deuile, 
and he playeth the cooke. 1662 Gerpier /’r inc. (1665) 24 
Too manv Cooks spoils the Broth. 1663 — Conssel (1664) 
1oAs every Cook commends his own Sance; more then 
one Cook to a dish will spoil it. 1681 W. Ronrrtson 
Phraseol, Gen, (1693) 387 He isa Master of Cook's Latin. 
1706 Pitcips (ed, Kersey) s.v., A bad Cook is call’d the 
Cook of Hesdin, who poison’d the Devil. 1774 Garrick 
On Goldsmith's Charact. Cookery, Heaven sends us good 
meat, but the Devil sends cooks. 

3. Comb., as cook-director, cook-like adv., cook- 
serving ppl. a.; cook-book, a cookery-book 
(U.S.) ; cook-boy, a boy engaged in cooking, or 
as assistant to a cook; cook-conner, -cunner, 
cook-fish, cook-wrasse, the male of a species of 
Wrasse (Labrus mixtus); cook-housemaid, a 
female scrvant who does the work both of cook and 
honsemaid; cook-pot, a pot uscd for cooking; 
cook’s mate, cook-mate, the deputy or assistant 
of a ship’s cook. See also CooK-HouSsk, -MAID, 
-ROOM, -SHOP, -WENCH. 

1889 Pall Mall G.a July (Rept. of American Library) 
We cannot supply the demand for *cook hooks and elemen- 
tary works on doriestes economy. 3807 Edin, Rev. X. 104 
Bob, the *cook-boy, comported himself rudely. 1709 E. 
Warp in Wks. Cervantes vi, To be chosen “Cook- Director 
of the whole Feast. 1633 Mourer & Benner Health's 
Improv. (1746) 240 The *Cook-fish is so called of the Sea 
men, because he so pleasantly tasteth when he is well sodden. 
1882 Standard 18 Dec. 8/3 Wanted, a *cook-housemaid 
and nurse. 1853 Hickie tr. Aristophanes (1887) I. 41 Did 
you hear how *cook-like.. he serves up to himself, 1884 
Health Exhib, Catal, 23/2 A new patent colander sauce- 
pan and “cook-pot. 1843 P. Parley’s Ann. 1V.91 Lascaris 
disguised himself as a *cook-serving man, 1710 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4649/4 [He] has been at Sea some time in the Queen’s 
Service as *Cook’s Mate. 1763 Mackenzig in PAi/. Trans, 
LIV. 80 Cooks and cooks mates, who are always near 
the fire, suffer more by the plague, than any other set of 

ple. 1865 Calcutta Rev, XLI. 327 A cook-mate on 
fea a Dutch man-of-war. 31859 Yarrew, Brit. Fishes 
(ed. 3) I. 495 The Red Wrasse..was ascertained by Fries 
to be the female of the *Cook Wrasse. 

Cook (knk), v.1 Also 4 coke. [f. Cook sé. 
Cf. OHG,. kochén, chochen, MHG. and mod. G, 
kochen, MLG. hoken, Du. koken, Da. koge, which 
are however only parallel forms.] 

L. intr. To act as cook, to prepare food by the 
action of heat (/or a household, etc.). (Now 
regarded as the adso/, use of 2.) 

1380 Wvcuir Sed, Wks. MII. x50 pei {prestis] schulden 
travel night and day to coke for mennis gostly fode. 1393 
Lancu. 2. Pi, C, xvi. 60 Thenne cam contrition pat hadde 
coked for hem alle. 1837 W, Irvinc Caft. Bonneville 11, 
150 They did not venture to make a fire and cook, it is 
truce, 1881 Queen's Regul. for Army xvit. mi The most 
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competent man js to be selected to cook for the whole of 
the troops on board. 

2. trans. To prepare or make ready (food) ; to 
make fit for eating by dae application of heat, as 
by boiling, baking, roasting, broiling, ete. 

1611 SHAKS, Cyntd, 1. vi. 39 There is cold meat i’ th’ Caue, 
we'l brouz on that Whil'st what we haue kill'd, be Cook’d. 
1611 — Cymdé. v. iv. 156 Hanging is the word, Str, if you bee 
readie for tbat, you are well Cook’d. 1653 Watton Angler 

2 1 will tel you..bow to cook bim. 17 Cook Vay. 
L 1 xvii (R.) Bread-fruit is sometimes cooked in an oven 
of the same kind. 1819 Suecrey Cyclops 193 Well, is the 
dinner fitly cooked and laid? 1841 Lane Arad. Nts. I. 102 
Cook the fish thyself here before me. Afod. (title) A hnn- 
dred ways of cooking ree 4 F 

b. with 2p (implying manipalation). 

1680 Sir T. Browne Jiks. (1852) TI. 468, I know no other 
animal wherein the rectum is cooked up. 

c. intr. for ref.) Of food: To uadergo cook- 
ing, to be cooked. 

In the construction ‘to be cooking’, ‘cooking’ is historic- 
ally the v7. sé. (to be a-covking, i.e. in process of cooking); 
but this runs together with ‘to cook’, =‘ cook itself’ or‘ be 
cooked"; =F. se cufre. Cf. similar construction of dake, deé/, 
cut, eat, taste, etc. 

1857 S. Osaorn Quedah xx. 274 Whilst the rice was cook- 
ing, I thought I inte as well run up and see the town. 
Lie Leisure Hour Dec. 144/1 Stew, stirring well, till the 
pulp cooks to a marmalade. A/od. These pears do not cook 
well: they are not good cookers. x 

3. fig. Also with uf (esp. in a and b, rare in c). 

1588 T. L. To CA. Romie (1651) 19 How may he cook or 
spice his Commandements, to have them approved of your 
mouths? 1710 Parmer Proverbs 188 When the countenance 
is thus cook’d up, and set in form, out (comes two or three 
If you'll give me leave’s. 1739 SHERIDAN tr. Persius iii. 51 
lle is cooked up in all the State and Formalities of a dead 
Person. 1816 Scott Axtig. xxvii. 194, I got that job cookit. 
1859 M. Navirr Alen. Claverhouse I. 1. 353 Lauderdale... 
was cooked into such a loyalist. .by eleven years of durance 
in the Tower. 


b. To ‘get up’, concoct. 

1624 Quar.es Div. Poems, Fob(1717)155 The toiling Swain, 
that hath with pleasing trouble Cookt a small Fortune. 1751 
Cuesterr, Lett. WI cexlvii. 133 We cooked up a bill for 
that purpose. _ 1795 WotcottiP. Pindar) Lousiad u, I’ve 
cooked up a Petition. 1817 Coaaetr Wks. XXXII. 84 
[They] cook up a doctrine of fatality. They say, it is the fate 
of nations, etc. 1889 Grant AULEN Zents of Shem 1.145 
To inspect the sketch he was busily cooking. 

c. To present in a surreptitiously altercd form, 
for sone purpose ; to manipulate, ‘doctor’, falsify, 
tamper with. cod/oy. 

1636 Eart Strarroror Leff. (1739) Il. 16 The Proof was 
once clear, however they have cook’d it since. 1751 Smot- 
ett Per, Pic. xeviii, Some falsified printed accounts, 
artfully cooked up, on purpose to mislead and deceive. 
1848 Mitt Pol. Keon. 1. ix. § 2 ‘These accounts, even if 
cooked, still exercise some check. 1872 J. A. H. Murray 
Introd. Compl. Scot. 117 ‘The editor was attacked by.. 
Pinkerton, for not printing the text ‘as a classic’, i.e. cook- 
ing the spelling, etc., as be himself would havedone. 1875 
Stupss Const. Hist. V1. xx. 410 Occasionally the sealers 
may have quietly ‘ cooked ' the return. 

4. To ruin, spoil, ‘do for’. slang. 

1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour (1861) III. 360 (Farmer) 
When..the cabs that carry four come in, they cooked the 
hackney-coachmen in no time. 1889 Fre/d 14 Dec. 854 
{(Chess] If there are two key-moves, a problem is cooked. 

b. 70 cook any one’s goose. to ‘do for’ a person 
or thing; to ruin or kill. s/ang. Sce Goose. 

a18s1 Street Ballad in Mryhew Lond, Labour 1, 243 
(Hoppe) If they come here we'll cook their goose, The Po 
and Cardinal Wiseman. 1860 Trot.tore /ramdey P, xiii, 
Chaldicotes, Gagebee, is a cooked goose, as far as Sowerby 
is concerned. 1863 Reape /fard Cash xiv, If you worry or 
excite your brain..you will cook your own goose—by a 
quick fire. 1868 E. Yates Rock Ahead u. y, It. will be 
quite enough to cook your goose as it is. 

+ Cook, v.2 Obs. Also 7 Sc. couk, [From the 
quad intr. To utter the note of thé cuckoo. 

1 + Mlouret] SiZévormes 50 Let constant Cuckoes 
cooke on euery side. me Evergreen (Cherrie & 
Stae ii.), The Corbie crys, The Coukow couks. 

Cook (kwk), v.38 Sc. (Origin aacertain]. To 
disappear suddenly. 

1787 Burns //alloween xxv Whyles glitter'd to the 
nightly rays, wr Mie Md dancing dazzle; Whyles cookit 
underneath the braes, Below the spreading hazel. 

Cook, var. of Cucx vw, 

Cookable (kwkib'l), a. and sb. [f. Coox v.1 
+-ABLE,] <A. adj, That can be cooked. B. sd. 
Anything that may be cooked for food (cf. pane} 

1858 Gan. P. THomrson Awd? Alf. II. Ixxii. 18 Canada 
will doubtless furnish some equally savoury cookable. yi 
W. M. Wittiams in Pop. Sc. Monthly XXIV. No. 6. 773 Al 
the cookable and eatable fats fall into tbe class ‘ fixed oils.’ 

Cookdom (kwkdom). zonce-wd. [f. Coox sé, 
+-p0M.] a. The office or position of cook. b. 
The domain of a cook or of cooks, 

1829 Blackw. Mag. X XVI. 729 All old quartermasters., 
Took forward to the cookdom, as the cardinals look to the 
Parton. 1874 T. Jackson Stories ab. Animals xiv, 180 

‘ook Is fond of the animal, because he has cleared her cook- 
dom of this insect pest. 


Cooked (kakt), 44/4. [f. Cook v.14 -Ep1,] 
1. Of articles of food: Prepared by heat for 
eating, Often with qualification as Aal/-cooked, 
tll-cooked, well-cooked, etc. 


1837 M. Donovan Dom. con, II. 115 Whether the flesh 
Is rawor cooked. 1855 J. F. W. Jounston Chem. Common 
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Life vis ng 108 A well-cooked piece of meat. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib, Catal, 371 Cooked and tinned Salmon. 

mi Altered to sait a purpose, ‘doctored’, 

1861 Sat. Rev, 14 Sept. 266 ked statistics and unsound 
theories, 1861 Jé/ust. Lond, News 30 Mar. 285/3 A placard 
headed ‘ Cooked statement of income and expenditure.’ 

Cookee : see Cooxy. 

Cookeite (kwkait). J. [Named 1866, after 
Prof. J. P. Cooke of Harvard: see -1TE.] A variety 
of lithiam mica, in colour white to yellowish 
green, occtirring in minute scales, and in slender 
six-sided prisms, 

1866 Amer. Frnt. Sc. Ser. 1. XLI. 246 On cookeite, a new 
mineral species. 1868 Dana Jin. 489 Cookeite..Occurs 
witb tourmaline and lepidolite at Hebron and Paris, Maine. 

Cooker (kukaz). [f. Cook v.14-ERr1.] 

1. A stove or other io i designed for cook- 
ing. b. A vessel in which food is cooked. 

1884 /ealth Exhib. Catal. 68/1 Gas Cookers in Work. 
1887 Wanch. City News 26 Feb. 4 The soup is prepared in 
a thirty-gallon ‘ Cooker." 

2. A fruit, ctc., that cooks well. 

1887 Daily News 25 Jan. 2/8 They are a large, juicy apple, 
agreeable to eat and splendid cookers. 1888 /éfd. 17 Oct. 
4/5 The best cropping apple. .unequalled as a cooker. 

cee One who ‘ cooks up’, or dresses up (litera- 
ture), manipulates accounts, etc. 

1869 Contemp. Rev. XII. 53 Homer is called a * cooker’ 
of early ballads. 1888 Saf. Rev. 15 Dec. 702/1 He some- 
times called their composer or compiler a ‘ cooker’, who 
made a dish of floating poetic figments. 

4. That which ‘cooks’ or ‘does for’ any onc 

see Cook v.1 4); a ‘finisher’. s/ang. 

1869 Daily News 12 May, Jeames [writes] ‘I expect tbis 
will be a cooker for me.’ 

Cookering, obs. var, of CocKERING. 

©1440 Promp, Parv. 86 Cookerynge mete, carificio. 

Cookery (kukori). Forms: 4 cokerie, (5 
kokery), 6 cokery(e, coquerie, -rye, (kouck- 
ery),6-7 cookerie. [f. Cook sd. or v.1 +-ERY 2.) 


1. The art or practice of cookiag, the preparation 
of food by means of fire. 

1393 Gower Conf II. 83 Berconius of cokerie First made 
the delicacie. c1450 Two Cookery.dks. 69 Here Beginnethe 
A Boke of Kokery. 1 Even Decades 258 Theyr maner 
of coquerieis in manye thynges differynge from owres. 1570 
Wills & fav. N.C. (Surtees) 327 A booke of kouckery in 
prent. 1606 SHaks. Ant. & CZ. vi. 64 Fine Egyptian 
cookerie. 1738 De For Vay. round World (1840) 265 A 
house, or a place at least, for our cookery. 1818 Cote. 
BROOKE Lonport Colon. Corn g4 Animal matters which have 
undergone cookery, etc. 1884 coe Datly Post 24 July 
A new department will be opened forthe neighbouring Ele 
of Cookery. 

b. with pl. 

1699 Dampier Voy. (1729) II. 1. 31 The most common 
Sorts of Cookeries..is to dress little bits of Pork. 186 
Mars. Mansu /feathside F, 11. 86 Wait till I get a schoo 
of my own, and see what cookeries I'll have. . 

+ 2. concr. Cooking apparatus and material. Ods. 

1613 Purcuas A i tak: 588 [In Cairo] there are es- 
temed to bee 15000 Cookes which carry their Cookerie and 
boile it as they goe, on their heads. 

+3. A product of the cook’s art. Obs. rare. 

a173¥% Nortu Lives (1808) EI. 205 (D.) His appetite was 
gone, and cookeries were provided in order to tempt his 
palate, but all was chip. . a 

44. A cooking establishmcat; a kitchen; n 
cook-shop. Ods. 

1 Stow Surv. x. (1603) 8 A common cookerie or 
es row. 1611 Cotar. Aotisserie..a kitcben, cookerie, 
or cookes shop, wherein meat is vsually rosted. @ 1693 
Urounart Rabelais tu. xxxvii. 310 The Roast-meat Cookery 
of the Petit Chastelet, before the Cook-Shop. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw, xliv, The pie made and baked at the prison cookery 


hard by. ; 

5. fie. The action or method of ‘cooking’ or 
‘ dressing up’ (¢.¢. a literary work); the practice 
of ‘ cooking’ or falsifying : see Cook v1 3. 

1709 Tatler No. 11 P 6 We..have no Occasion for tbat 
Art of Cookery, which our Brother Newsmongers so much 
excel in;..dressing up a second Time for your Tast the 
same Dish which they gaue you the Day before. 1869 
Contemp. Rev. XVI. 62 The legends might have been 
* cooked ‘over and over again, but the cookery came at last 
to nought. a 

6. attrib. and Comb., as cookery competition, 
-lesson, -school, etc.; cookery-book, a book of re- 
ceipts and iastructioas in cookery. 

1810 ANNABELLA PLumrtak (title) Domestic Management}; 
or, The Healthy Cookery-Book. 1873 LoweLL. Among my 
Bks, Ser, u. 131 A recipe in the cookery-book, 1884 Fall 
Mall G, 21 Feb, 2/1 A cookery competition for the women 
was carried on during the three days. 

+ Coo'kess. O¢s. rare. In ME.cokysse. [f. 
Cook sb.+-Es3.] A female cook. : 

1489 Laud AIS. 416 if. 74 (Halliw.) Hyt is now hard to 
deserne and know, A tapster, a cokysse, or an ostelars wyf, 
From a gentylwoman, yf they stond arow. 1552 in Ree. 
Univ. Oxon. (Oxf. Hist. Soc, 1887) 1]. 1, 287 Mawde, Cook- 
esse of Hart Hall. 

Cookey: see Cookiz, Cooky. 

Cook-honuse. [f. Coox v.1 + House: cf. dake- 
house.) A building or room in which cookiag is 
done ; a detached out-door kitchen in warm coun- 
tries; the Cook-room on board a ship. 

19795 Hull Advertiser & Ang. 3/2 Fire broke out in the 
cook house, on board the Nelly. 1875 Miss Biro Sandzoich 
7s/, (1880) 58 A small eating-room with a grass cookhouse 


COOKSHOP. 
beyond. 1890 Daily News 20 Nov. 7/1 ‘ The Rookery’ at 
Wellington Barracks is perfectly unsanitary, a portion of it 


being over the cook-house, ‘ 

Cookies. Aumorons nonce-wd. [cf. ethics, etc.] 

1845 THackeray Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 XXIII. 80 The 
grand and broad principles of cookery or cookics. 

Cookie (kuwki). Sc. and U.S. Also cooky, 
cookey. [prob. a. Du. Aoekje (ki-kyé) dim. of 
Rock cake: this is app. certain for U.S.; bat for 
Scotland historical evidence has not been found,] 
In Scotland the asual name for a baker’s plain 
bun; in U.S. usually a small flat sweet cake, bat 
locally a name for small cakes of various form 
with or without sweetening. 

¢ 1730 Burr Lett. N. Scot. (1760) 11. xxiv. 272 In the Low- 
Country the Cakes are cated Cookies. 1808 W. Irvine 
Salmag. (1824) 368 Those notable cakes, hight new-year 
cookies. 1836 Scorr Aatig. xv, Muckle obliged to ye for 
your cookies, Mrs. Shortcake. 1852 D. G. Mitcnett 
Dream Life 97 Very dry cookies, spiced with caraway 
seeds, 1870 B. Gare Luck Roar. Camp 227 (Farmer) He 
lost every hoof and hide, I'It bet a cookey ! 

b. Comb., as cookie-shine (Aumorois), a tea- 


party (cf. ca 
1863 Reape Hard Cash v, Conversaziones, cookey-shines, 


etcetera. 1867 VV. & QO. Ser. 11. XII. 195/2 From the fre- 
quent appearance of these [cookies] at tea-parties, the latter 
are irreverently spoken of as Cookie Shines. 

Cooking (kukin), 74/56. [f Cook v.1+-1ne 1] 

1. The action of the verb Cook (/##, and _/ig.). 

1645 Mitton Yetrach. Wks. 1738 I. 221 Ie is man's per- 
verse cooking who hath turn'd this bounty of God into a 
Scorpion. 1815 Hust Feast of Poets 6 And will find ye 
all out with your cookings and cares. 1873 I1. Srexcer 
Study of Sociol. vi. (1877) 121 ‘ Cooking ' of railway accounts 
and financial prospectuses, E 

2. concr. That which is cooked at one time; a 
meal. (Cf. Bakine vl. sb. 2.) 

1804 W. Taytor in Ann. Rev, 11, 635 The rustic greedi- 
ness of swallowing two cookings in a day. 

3. attrib, and Comb. Cooking-range, a cook- 
ing-stove coataining several openings for carrying 
on different operatioas at oace; cooking-stove, a 
stove adapted for cooking. 

€ 1813 Mrs. Suerwoop Ayak § Lady ix. 59 He was car- 
ae Sar ee cocks “boat, me 7 To more. 1819 

HELLEY Cyclops 39 en peeled bis flesh with a great 
cooking knife. 1849 i jel (1851) 412 Who wants 
to know about the cooking-range. 1852 Mrs. Srowe Uncle 
Tom xiii, A neat, well-blacked and shining cooking-stove, 
1856 Kaxe Arct, Expl. II. xvi. 172 Our cooking-gear. 
1875 Jevons A/oncy (1878) 9 Needful ie cooking and drink- 
ing purposes. Afad, Gas cooking-stoves in great variety. 

Goo-king, ppl. a. That cooks. 

1874 Ruino Mist. Vegetable Kingd, 186 Man who has 
been humorously defined to be a cooking animal. 

Cookish (kwkif), a. rare. [f Coox sd. + -18H.] 
Like a cook. Hence Coo‘kishly adv. 

1611 Dexker Roaring Girle Wks. 1873 111.177 I cannot 
abide a man thats too fond ouer me, so cookiale 18 
I. D. Watsu Aristoph. Acharnians ww. iv, How cookishly, 
how dinnerly He manages his duties. 

+ Cookly, adv. Obs. [f. Coox 54, + -t¥1] 
Like or after the manner of a (skilful) cook. 

1611 CHarman //iad xxtv. 556 And cookly spitted it, 
Roasted, and drew it artfully. 

Coo'k-maid. <A maid or female servaat em- 
ployed in cooking, or as assistant to a cook. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes w. ii.179. 1664 Pervs Diary 
(1879) III. 75 Neither I noranyone in my house but Jane the 
cook-mayde could doit. 1 H. Watrore //ist. Donbts 
12 note, Gloucester. discovered the Lady Anne in the dress 
of a cookmaid in London. 1861 M. Arsoip /’op. Edwe. 
France 167 Those who think that tbe development of society 
can be arrested because a farmer’s wife finds it hard to get 
a cookmaid. 

[Cook-mate, erroneous form of Cock-MaTE.] 

Cookoo: sce Cuckoo. 

Cookquoan, var. of CucKQuEAN. Obs. 

Coo‘k-room. A room in which cooking is 
done, a kitchen; @. on board a ship, the galley; 
b. a separate building or outhoase, CooK-HOUvSsE. 

1§53 S. Casot Ordinances in Uakluyt Voy, (1589) 260 The 
cooke roome and alt otber places to be kept cleane. 1647 
Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gram. ii. 12 The Cooke-roome.. 
commonly in Merchantmen it is in the Fore-Castle. 1 
Stoane Yamaica |, xlvii, There are no chimneys or fire: 
places.. but in the Cook-room. This word is used to signify 
their kitchen. 1769 Fauconer Dict, Alarine (1789) Cogue- 
yon, the cook-room..or cuddy, of a lighter or hoy. 1818) 
Jas. Mitt Brit, India 1. 1. i. 6 All the vessels of his table 
ce re oy of by cs his cock yton ‘ - 

ig. 1618 Crooke ty fan 95 Passe along vnto t 
stomacke, tbe Cookeroome, wei Diet is the Steward, 
Appetite the Clark, and Concoction the maister Cooke. 

Cookship (kurkfip). [£& Cook sé + -suir.] 
The position or function of a cook. b 

1826 B. Barton Se/ect. (1849) 6 "T would be cook-sbip 
versus Quaker-ship, “ 

Coo'k-shop. Originally cook’s shop. A shop 
where cooked food is sold ; an eating-house. 

a1 Hu oer, Cokes shope, popina. 1600 RowLanDs 
Let, Humours Blood iti. 9 Such vulgar diet_with Cookes 
sbops agree, 162g Massincer New iVay 1. ii, The cooks 
shop in Ram Alley. 1710 Appison Tatler No. 2 » 8 [He] 
carried me to a Cook’s-Shop. 1726 Amurrst Jerra Fit. 
xivil. (1741) 252 Frequenting. .inns, cooks-shops, taverns 

8. 1615 Sir E, Hoay Curry Combe for a Coxe-Combe 10 
It seemes he hath... been brought vp..rather in a 
shop. 1677 Act 29 Chas. //, c. 7. § 3 In inns, cooke- 
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shops, or victualling houses. 185: D. Jerroun S#. Giles 
viii. 71 He dined and supped in an eastern cook-shop. 1856 
R. A. Vaucuan Afystics (1860) I]. 33 Running to and fro of 
boys from cook-shops. 

Gook-stool, corrupt var. of Cuck-stooL. Ods. 

+Coo‘k-wench. Oés. A_ servant-girl em- 
ployed in cooking; =Cooxk-maip. 

1748 Smottett Kod, Rand. xl. The cook-wench and 
dairy-maid. 1795 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Wé&s. 1812 IV. 199 
Thy Cook-wench soon becomes thy proper mate. 18x 
Orme Govt. {udostan 413 An Indian cook-wench. 

Cook-wrasse: sce Cook sé.1 3. 

Cooky (kwki). coi/og. Also eookee, -ie. [f. 
Cook sé. with -y hypocoristic: cf. Nelly, Betty, 
etc.] A name for a (female) cook. 

1776 R. Graves Euphrosyne i 259 The valet in his tar- 
nad lace, And cooky with her shining face. 1889 Pal? 
Malt G. 21 Dec. 3/2 Cooky, with whom the metropolitan 
bohhy is supposed to be on affectionate terms. 

Cooky, var. of Cooxrr, bun, small cake. 

Cool (kil), z. Forms: 161, 3-5 ecole, 4 eoul, 
6 Sc. cuill, 4-7 coole, 3, 7~ cool. [OK. ¢é/:~— 


OTeut. *hé/u-z, f. ablaut stem of fa/- =L. gel- | 


cold: see note under etymology of Cop, Passage 
from the -# into the -fo declension (*£6/jo-z) gave 
OHG. chuoli, MHG., &iiele, G. kth! cool.) 

1. Moderately cold; said of a temperature which, 
in contrast with heat, is cold enough to be agree- 
able and refreshing, or, in contrast with cold, is not 
so low as to be positively disagrecable or painful. 

In earlier use sometimes app. not distinguished from codd. 

axooo Boeth. Metr. v. 26 Swa oft zsprinze utawealled of 
clife harum col and hlutor. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 324 
Hrer mid sticcan op bat hit col sie. ¢1275 Padus of Hell B2 
in O. E. Misc. x49 Pat fule pool Pat euer is hot and neuer 
cool ¢1325 £. 2. Adit. P.C. 452 Al schet in a schaje pat 
schaded ful cole. ¢ 1490 Prof. Parv. 87 (MS. K) Cole or 
sumwhat colde. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 202 In mid 
winter quhen that the wedderiscuill. 1588 Suaks. 2. Z. Z. 
v. ii. 89 Vnder the coole shade of a Siccamore. 169 
Drynen Virg, Georg. w. 216 With spreading Planes he 
made acool Retreat. 1750 Gray Elegy xix, Along the cool 
sequester’d vale of life. 1776 Trial Nundocomar 32/2 He 
was then in a cool sweat, with a low pulse. 1860 T'yNDALL 
Glac.\. xxv. 177 We were in the cool shadow of the moun- 
tain. 188: Rossetti Song § Afusic, O leave your hand 
where it lies cool Upon the eyes whose lids are hot. 


b. fig. 

1599 Suars. Hen. V. i. iii. 30 The coole and temperate 
Wind of Grace. 1602 — Hat, 1. iv. 124 Vpon the heate 
and flame of thy distemper Sprinkle coole patience. 1738 
Wes ey Come Hol; 7 ii, Come, Thou our Passion’s 
cool Allay. 1767 W. Haxsury Charities Ch. Langton 108 
The country, seeing the cool water thrown on it [ascheme]. 

e. Producing a sensation of coolness; not ad- 
mitting or retaining heat; as ‘a cool dress’. 

d. Afed. Said of a medicine, treatment, etc. that 
lowers the temperature of the blood ; cooling. 

r6rs Latuam Fadconry (1633) 100 You must. .coole it [the 
heat of the hawk’s stomach] with some coole thing that is 
meet for it. 1664 Evetyn Kad, Hort. (1729) 208 Assist them 
with Emulsions of the cooler seeds..as Melons, Cucumbers, 
733 Benvoes Catarrh aH The cool treatment of small pox. 

. transf. &. App ied to a sensation of the 
organs of taste analogous to that of actual cool- 
ness; or to anything which produces this sensation. 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chert. I, 252 Nitrites have properties 
common to nitrates; such as a cool taste. 

b. Hunting, Of a scent: Faint, weak. Cf. 
CoLp a. 12. 

1647 N. Bacon Laws Eng. 1. \xvii. (1739) 158 Though .. 
they lost ground, and hunted upon a cool scent. 

e. Of colours: Between ‘warm’ and ‘cold’; 
containing low-toned red or yellow; as, ‘a cool 
grecn’. 

+d. ? Having little vitality or force. Ods. 

1669 Marvet. Corr. Wks. 1872-5 IL, 282 I reckon they 
have hut a coole patent of it, and I suppose should they 
hring it into Parliament it will prove not only impossible 
there but ridiculous. 

+3. fig. Chilled, depressed. Ods. Cf. Coupa. 9. 
to Destr. Troy 9255 Pen comford he caght in his cole 

ert. 

+b. Chilling, comfortless. Oés. Cf. Coup a. 10. 

1297 R. Giovc. (1724) 131 ‘Wat segge je maistres’, quod 
Merlyn, ‘ bat zeue pat cole red To bi nyme blod and my lyf. 
€1315 SHOREHAM 105 Hys red was to coul, That let man to 
suich meschyf. 

4. Of persons (and their actions): Not heated 
by passion or emotion; unexcited, dispassionate ; 
deliberate, not hasty ; undisturbed, calm, 

Beowulf 282 And pa cear wylmas colran wurdad. ¢1440 
Chaucer's L. G. W. (MS. Ge. 4. 27) 258 Thow .. thynkist 
in thyn wit that is ful cole That he nys but a verray propre 
fole That louyth mourts to hardeandhote. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 161 Coole, guictus. 1590 Suaxs. Afids. N. v.i. 6 
Such seething braines..that apprehend More than coole 
reason euercomprehends, 1611 Binte Prov. xvii. 27 A man 
of vnderstanding is of an excellent [zary. coole) spirit. 

1716-8 Lany M. W. Montague Let?. xxii. 69 Upon cooler 
reflexion, I think I had done hetter to have left it alone. 
1736 Butter Avad, 1, vii. 378 Some of them were men of 
the coolest tempers. 1798 Miter in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
Vil. clviii, I caused a cool and steady fire to he opened on 
them. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. Il. 49x The energy of 
the young prince had not then been found a match for the 
cool science of the veteran, 1855 TENNYSON Maud u. i, 
While she wept, and I strove to he cool. 

b. trang. of things. 
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1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 93 In coole matters 
thou art hot: in the hottest causes, cold. 1689 7 vyal ps. 
28 The zeal of one time mani hring in that by surprize.. 
which when things are cooll..will appear to be plain in- 
justice. 1795 Burke Regic. Peace iw. Wks. 1X. 117 Who 
now, from dread of the Pope, cannot take a cool bottle of 
claret..with any tolerahle quiet. 

e. (Ln) cool blood: cf. CoLp BLOOD. 

1611 Suaks. Cyd. v. v. 77 We should not, when the 
blood was cool, have threatend Our Prisoners with the 
Sword. 1626 Massixcrr Rov. Actor ww. ii, Be that her 
prison, till in cooler blood I shall determine of her. 1658 
Whole Duty Man x. § 22 (1684) 86 That without any pro- 
vocation at all, in cool bloud, as they say, they can thus 
wrong their poor brethren. 1774 Gotpsm. Grecian fist. 11, 
249 He..massacred all the inhabitants in cool blood. 1881 
Mrs. P. O’Doxocuur Ladies on Horseback wv. 72 No horse 
that ever was foaled could do it [a big leap) in cool blood. 

5. Deficient in ardour, zeal, or cnthustasm ; lack- 


ing warmth of interest, or heartiness ; lukewarin. 

(In first quot. possibly a verh). 

1593 Suaks, 2 fe. Vf, un. i. x77 "Twill make them coole 
in zeale vnto your Grace. a 1656 Br. Hate Occas. Aledét. 
(1851) 15x Oh, give me a true sense of my wants : and then, 
I cannot be cool in asking. 18x53 Wettixcrox in Gurw, 
Desp. X. 169 The people are a little cool both at Vienna 
and in England in respect to the Bourbons. 1874 Brack 
Seif Cult. 7o An honest hater is often a hetter fellow than 
a cool friend. 2 

b. Wanting in cordiality. 

1675 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 319, I found him at first 
cooler in his reception then when ! left him. a1706 Vax- 
srucu Afistake 1. Wks. (Reldg.) 442/1 Were I to meet a 
cool reception, x800 Mrs. Hervey Jlourtray Fam. II. 
77, 1am rather upon cool terms with him. 

6. Assured and unabashed in demcanour, where 
the circumstances would call for diffidence and 
hesitation ; calmly and deliberately andacious or 
impudent in making a proposal or demand: 
said of persons and their actions. 

18z5 C. M. Wesrmacort £ug. Spy 1. 80 A right cool fish. 
1845 Baruam fugol. Leg., Black Mousquet., A fact which 
has stamp’d him a rather ‘Cool hand’. 1873 Brack /'r. 
Thule xxiv. 394 He certainly knew that such a request 
was a trifle cool. 1874 Mauarry Soc. Life Greece viii. 256 
The cool way in which Plato in his Republic speaks of 
exposing children 

.colleg. Applied to a large sum of money. 

[Of doubtful origin: perhaps originally ‘deliberately or 
calmly counted, reckoned, or told’, and hence ‘all told,’ 
‘entire’, ‘whole’; but it became a mere phrase, helping to 
contribute emphasis or reality to the amount.] 

1728 Vansr. & Cre. Prov. //usd, nu. i, 1 just made acouple 
of Betts with him, took up a cool hundred, and so went to 
the King’s Arms. 1749 Fincpinc Yore Foes yi. xii, He 
had lost a cool hundred, and would no longer play. 1771 
Smotcett //umph. Cl, (1815) 20% My table alone stands me 
in a cool thousand a quarter. 1844 Disraeti Coningsby wv. 
v. 132 Lord Monmouth had the satisfaction of drawing the 
Whig minister into a cool thousand on the event. 1861 
Deerens Gt. Expect. \vii. 1870 Branwoon The O. V. 1. 
264 ‘To save me a cool seven hundred a year. 

8. Comb., as cool-rooted, -sheltered adjs.; ~ cool- 
crape (sce quot.) ; eool eup, a cooling drink (see 
quot.); eool-drawn @., drawn or expressed with- 
out the aid ofheat (cf. cold-drawn) ; cool-trough, 
a trough in which anything is cooled. Also CooL- 
HEADED, ete. 

amoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, *Cool-crape, a slight 
Chequer’d Stuff made in imitation of Scotch Plad. 1725 
New Caut, Dict., When a Person dies, he is said to be put 
into his Cool-crape. 1818 Tonn, *Cool-cup, a beverage, so 
called, usually composed of wine, water, lemon-peel, sugar, 
and borage; and introduced at tables in warm weather. 
1798 Hull Advertiser 10 Oct. 2/1 Whale Oil of this and last 
year, *Cool Drawn, 1820 Keats Ode to Psyche 13 “Cool- 
rooted flowers, 1767 Mrs. S. Pensincton Lefé, UII. 171 
And here, “cool shelter’d from the mid-day sun. 1777 
Hoots Comenius’ Vis. World (ed, 12) 88 He quencheth hot 
irons in the *cool-trough. 

Cool (kz), 54.1 For forms see prec. [f. Coon a. 
Cf. OHG. chuoli, MUG. hiiele, mod.G, ktihkle.J 

1. That which is cool: the cool part, place, time, 
thing, etc. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 5534 To see quat selcuthe is sect in 
pe salt watir, How many pnd of creatours pat in be cole 
duellis. ¢14g0 Jferlin 191 As they that wolde ride in the 
cole of the mornynge. a@1533 Ln. Berners Huon |xvi. 227 
It were good for us to aryse..it is good to ryde in the coole. 
1835 CovernaLe Gen. iii. 8 In the coole of the daye [so 1611]. 
1713 Annison Cafoin, But see where Lucia..Amid the cool 
of yon high marble arch, Enjoysthe noon-day breeze! 1863 
Mrs. Cartyie Left. III. 17x He ..goes for his ride in the 
cool of the evening. 1879 Browninc Pheidippides 64 There 
in the cool of a cleft, sat he—majestical Pan! — . 

+2. A cool breeze, a light and refreshing wind. 

1393 Gower Conf II. 231 The wind stood thanne nought 
amis, But every topsaile cole it blewe. @1470 Tirtort Cacsar 
iii. (1530) 4 That he hada good and convenable time and also 
a goodcole. 1506 Guytrorn Pilgr. 72 ‘The wynde began 
to blow a ryght good coole in oure waye. 1558 PHAER 
Aeneid 1u, A mery coole of wynde them fast pursueth. 
1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Aura..a softe coole of wynde. 
Africa Zephyri aura, a warme coole of {wynde]. 

. Coolness. 

14.. Songs & Carols (1847) 35 A pilion or taberd to wer in 
hete or cole. 1535 CovernaLe Prov. xxv. 13 Like as the 
wynter coole in the haruest. 31667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. 1109 
There oft the Indian Herdsman shunning heate Shelters in 
coole, 1860 Sir T. Martin Horace 133 Thou a grateful 
cool dost yield To the flocks that range afield. 

Sho 


1617 Be. Hatt Recoll, Treat. 1112 God loves to give us 


. | cools and heats in our desires, 2659 W. Broven Sacr. 
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Princ.291 Men of intemperate heates and cooles in religion. 
1714 ARBUTHNOT, etc. Mart. Scriblerus u.ix, To treat. .of 
the emollients and opiates of poesy, of the cool, and the 
manner of producing it. 

Cool (k#l), 54.2 Comm. [Another form of Cow. 
sé.2] A tub of butter, usually of 28 lb., but some- 
times of other size. 

1858 Sinmonps Dict. Trade Products 104 Coel, a tub cut 
in two, in which butter is sometimes sent to market .. it 
weighs from 3 cwt.toxrcwt. 1891 Daily News 27 Oct. 2/8 
(Trade Report) Butter—Cork. Prices show another ad- 
vance.. Fine mild-cured and fine cools advanced rs. 

Cool (kz), v. Forms: 1 edlian, 3-7 ecole, (3-5 
colen), 4-5 kole, koole, 5-6 Sc. eule, euill, 4-7 
coole, 7- eool. [OF. célian (célode) = OS. célén 
3-OTeut. *4d/ijan to be cold or cool, f. £é/z-2 adj. 
cool, f. stem 4a/- cold: see note to Coty a. The 
trans. use isnot original, and appeared in ME. with 
the obsolescence of the origtnal trans. te/e, KEEL, 
OE, calan, célan:—OTeut. *&éljan to make cool.] 

Ll. zxtv. To become cool; to become less hot or 
warm, Often with dow, rarely off 

axo00 Guthlac 1281 (Gr.) Lic colode. ar000 Andreas 
1258 (Gr.) Weder coledon.  c r000 Sar, Leeched, 1. 204 Seod 
on weallendon wetere, let ponne colian. @ 1225 ¥udiana 7o 
Hit {boiling pitch] colede anan. ¢1420 Liter Cocorum 
(1862) 44 In hoylande water pou kast hom may. ‘To harden 
ben take hom oute to cole. 1527 Anprew Srunswyke's 
Déistyil, Waters Bij b, Whan it is baken .. let it cole by 
hymselfe. 1667 Mitton P. Z. v.396 A while discourse they 
hold; No fear lest Dinner coole. 1774 Gotnso. Nat. /Tést. 
(1776) V. 308 The eggs..of small birds... being liable to cool 
more nicky 1830 Lyett Princ. Geol, 1. 81 What form 
the melted matter may assume at great depths on cooling 
down, 1878 Huxiey Physfogr. 175 Vt cools with extreme 
slowness. 1890 C. A. Vounc £lem, Astron, § 487 Jupiter 
and Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, do not seem yet to kere 
cooled off to anything like the earth’s condition. 

2. fig. a. To lose the heat of excitement, 
passion, or emotion; to lose fervour, to become 
less zealous or ardent. 

a 1000 Guthiac 9 (Gr.} Colap Cristes lufu. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 250/2 He made to cole the cruelte of the perse- 
cutours. 1962 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 62 Their 

ood opinion therin .. cooles. r6or Suaks. Jud. C.1w. ii. 
Thou hast describ’d A hot Friend cooling. 1605 —~ ‘Aacb, 
Iv. i. 154 This deed Ile do, before this purpose coole. 1663 
Be. Patrick Parad. Pilger. xix. (1668) 193 After the first 
onset..they are wont to cool and make a retreat. 1735 Pore 
£p. Lady 261 She, who ne’er answers till a Husband cools. 
1842 Macaunay Ess. Fredh. Gt. (1854) 679/2 ‘This eccentric 
friendship was fast cooling. 1882 Besant Nevolt of Max 
v. (1883) 114 To give this feeling time to cool down. 

+b. To become ‘cold’ with fear. Ods. rare. 

1605 Suaks. A/acé, v. v. ro The time has beenc, my sences 

would have cool'd ‘Io heare a Night-shrieke. 
+e. Of things: To lose their opportuneness. 

1598 Suars. Alerry IV. 1. ii, 240 Come, to tbe Forge with 
it then, shape it: 1 would not haue things coole. 1607 -- 
Cor.av. i. 43 Aduantage, which doth euer coole Ith’ absence 
of the needer. 

3. trans. To make cool; to cause to lose heat or 
become less hot. (Formerly expressed by KEEL.) 

¢1490 Prop. Parv. 87 (MS. K.) Colyn or kelyn, /rége- 
Jucio. 1598 Suaks. Merry IV. m, v. 122 To be throwne into 
the Thames, and coold .. like a Horse-shoo. 1599 PorTEK 
Angry Wom, Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 42 You may..keepe your 
winde to coole your pottage. 1705 Apmison /faly (J.) Snow 
they use .. because, as they say, it cools or congeals any 
liquor sooner. 1862 Sir B. Bropie Psychol. fq. UI. iti. 74 
A thunderstorm. .had cooled the atmosphere. 

b. To impart the sensation of coolness to, esf. 
to refresh by allaying excessive or painful heat. 

1320 Sir Benes 2814 A dede of is helm of stel And colede 
him per in fraiche wel. 1382 Wveitr Like xvi. 24 Send 
Lazarus, that he dippe the laste part of his fyngur in water, 
and kele [MS. X. ¢xg10 koole] my tunge. ¢1470 Henry 
Wallace x. 428 The cler watter culyt the hors sumdcill. 
1596 Suaks. gferch. V. iu, i. 63 Warmed and cooled by the 
same Winter And Sommer as a Christian is, 1 (eee 
Virg, Georg. 1. 699 The ready Cure to cool the raging 
Pain. 1864 Texnyson Ayloner’s Fieid 289 Cooling her false 
cheek with a featherfan. 

ec. To reduce the temperature of the blood or of 
the ‘humours’ of the body. Also adso/. 

ergo Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 1x (MS. B) Whanne bat a mete 
opere a medycine .. hetyth hym nee & colyth hym nau3t. 
1598 Suaks. Alerry W. v.24 As if 1 had swallow’d snow- 
hals, for pilles to coole the reines. 1615 Latuam Fascoury 
(1633) 100 You must .. coole it [the heat of the hawk's 
stomach] with some coole thing that is meet for it. 1703 J. 
Purcett Cholick (1714) 161 Steel ..given_in this manner 
(which for the most part rather Cools than Heats). 

d. Painting. To make less ‘ warm’ in colour ; 
to tone dow the reds or yellows in a picture. 

4. fig. To cause (a person) to lose the heat of 
excitement, passion, or emotton; to- make less 
ardent or zealous; to diminish the intensity of 


(strong feeling, emotion, resolve). 

@1340 Hampoie Psalter xxxviii. 18 That i ware kolid in 
pi mercy fra hete of vices and temptaciouns. 1489 CaxTon 
Faytes of A.W. xii. 265 To repente hymself of the castynge 
of his gage and to be so koled of the bataylle. 1568 Grarron 
Chron. 1, 260 The king then being somewhat cooled of his 
great furie, graunted their desire. 1896 Suars. Aferch, V. 
ne i. 59 He hath, .thwarted my hargaines, cooled my friends, 
heated mine enemies. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 136 
Which cools the resolutions of the zealousest Prince. 1752 

OHNSON Rambler No. 198 P 131 found my friends. .cooled 
in their affection. 3848 Macauray Hist. Zug. 1. 524 The 
lapse of time which cools the ardour of the friends whom he 
has left behind. 
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b. fig. To deprive (a thing) of its opportune- 
ness or freshness of interest ; to make stale. 

1716-8 Lapy M. W. Montacue Zeéé, 1. xl. 164 The great 
gulf between you and me cools all news that come htther. 
1738 Tiyer Byrom's Rem, (3856) L1.1. 198 You are come 
too late, the thing is cooled. 

5. Phrases. + 70 cool cares: to assuage them: 
see also KEEL v. Zo cool one's coppers: see 
Copper sb.7 Zo cool one’s heels (+ hoofs): i.@. by 
rest, after the feet have become hot with walking ; 
hence, ironically, to be kept standing or waiting. 

¢1340 Gaz, § Gr. Ant, 1253 Keuer hem comfort, & colen 
her carez. ¢1611 Cuapman //tad 1. 340 The soldiers all sat 
down enrank’d, each by his arms and horse That then lay 
down and cool'd their hoofs. 1633 W.R. Afatch at Mid- 
night mw. in Hazl. Dodstey XIE. 52 To..let him cool his 
heels there till morning. 1641 Barthol, Faire (N. sv. 
Heels\, Who forthwith comitted my little hot furie to the 
stockes, where we will leave him to coole his heeles. 1752 
Fievoinc Amelia vi ix, In this parlour Amelia cooled her 
heels, as the phrase is, near a quarter of an hour. 1884 
Riper Haccarp Dawn x, Whilst Pbilip was cooling his 
heels in Lincoln's Inn Fields, a rather curious scene was in 
progress. 

+ Cool, v.2 Obs. rare. Also cole. [Pa F. 
couler to flow, run as a liquid :—L. céldre to pass 
through a filter, f. cdl a strainer.) intr. To 
mun, flow. > 

1548 Ravno.o Syrth Mankynde 23 The vessels through 
which it colith or runnith. /éd, Hhiij, It droppeth and 
coolyth out of the vaynes. 

Cool, coole, obs. ff. Cone, Cow 56.1 

+Coo'l-back. [app.a. Du. hoelbak, f. foe! cool 
+ bak Back sb.2] =Coo.er 2: esp. in a brewery. 
Obs. 

1707 J. Mortimer //usé. (J.) Your first wort being thus 
boiled, lade off into one or more coolers, or cool-backs. 1727 
Braprey Fam. Dict. s.v. Brewing, Let it run from your 
cool-backs into your Tun very cot 

Coold, obs. f. Coup, and could, pa. t. of Can. 

Coole, obs. f. Coat, Cowt. 


Cooled (kald), ff/. a. [f. Coon v1 + -Ep.]J 
Made cool (+ or cold) ; lowered in temperature. 

61440 Promp. Parv. 87 Coolyd of heete, /rigefactus. 
1599 A.M. tr. Gabelhoucr's Bk. Physichke 356/2 Anoynte 
the cooled ioyntes. 1682 Firaven Fear 88 Mortified and 
cooled hearts. 1875 Miss Birp Sandwich sf, (1880) 55 The 
surface of the double lake [of lava] was continually skinning 
over with a cooled crust..like frosted silver. 

Coolee, var. of Coors. 

Cooler (k#‘lo1). [fas prec. +-ER. Cf. KEELER.] 

1. Anything that cools or makes cool. 

1578 Lanenam Lett, (1872) 53 But whoo so was found so 
hot in desyre, with the wreast of a Cok was sure of a coolar, 
1686 Goab Celest. Bodies 1. ii. 6 Wind is a Dryer, even as 
Frost a Cooler. 1797 Hotcrort Stolberg’s Trav, (ed. 2) 
IV. xcii. 235 They do not use ice as a cooler, but snow. 

2. A vessel in which anything is cooled or set to 
cool; ¢s/. one used for cooling the wort in brewing, 
or for simtlar purposes in other manufacturing 
processes. 

1616 Surry. & Marks. Country arme 589 Boile it very 
well the second time with the hops, then. .put it into the bet 
ers and coole it. 1641 Frencn Dastil?. 1. (1651) 34 A great 
Alembick, with its cooler or Copper Still. 1741 Comfl. 
Fam. Piece \.vi. 279 Shift your first V Yort out of the Coolers 
into a Working-Iun. 1798 Bioomrietn Farmer's Boy, 
Spring 217 Streams of new milk thro’ flowing coolers 
stray. 1820 W. Scoressy Arctic Regions Il. 398 Ona little 
lower level than .. the copper, is fixed a square or oblong 
back or cooler. .capable of containing from 10 to 20 tons of 
oil. 1861 Wynter Soc. Bees 21x The boiling beer is now 
pumped up to the coolers. 

3. A cooling medicine or agent; a refrigerant. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. u. ii. ut. (2651) That the liver be 
outwardly anointed with some coolers that it be not over: 
heated. 1671 SALMon Sign. Med. ut. xxii. Citruls, the 
seeds are great coolers in Feavers. 1744 BERKELEY Sirts $ 
An admirable febrifuge, at once the safest cooler and cordial, 
1766 Pennant Zool, Goat (1812) 1. 46 In..cases, where 
coolers and restoratives are Necessary. 

4. fg. Anything that cools emotion, excitement, 
or ardour, or damps the spirits. 

1592 Br, Anorewes Sermt, (1843) V. 527 The Law, we 


know, is a great cooler to presumption. 1600 Asp. Asport 
Exp. Yonah 27 This is a cooler both to the Pharisees and 


Novatians, who were wont todespise sinners. 1608 Hirron 
Wks. 1. 728 What coolers of zeale, what clogges in the way 
that leadeth vnto life. 1781 Cranse tg AE See coolers 
here, that damp the fire of rage. 1824 ‘P. Quiz’ (4t/e) 
Fashionable Bores, or Coolers in High Life. 

5. U.S. ( Thieves’ slang.) A prison or gaol. 

1884 A/ilnor (Dakota) Teller 8 Aug., Arrested on the 
charge of drunkenness, lodged in the cooler over night and 
then fined $5 in the morning. 1885 /did. 25 Apr., Now, 
then, I'll give you a chance to keep out of the cooler ! 

Cooler, obs. f. Couour. 

Coole-staff, var. of CowL-STAFF. 

Cooley, rare. [Phonetic spelling of F. coudis, 
Cu111s.} Broth of boiled mcat. 

1796 Mrs. Guasse Cookery v. 4x Make a rich cooley. 

Cool-hea‘ded, a. [Parasynthetic deriv. of 
cool head: see Coou a. 8.} Waving a cool head ; 
free from excitement, not casily excited in mind. 

277T Burxe Let. Sheriffs Bristol Wks. UI. x40 The old, 
cool headed, general Jaw is as good as any deviation dic- 
tated hy present heat. 2855 Macautay Ast. Eng. IIT. 644 


Soon, however, some cool-headed people ventured to remark 
that the fact .. was not quite so certain as might be wished. 


| (Lisb. 1872) 34 Colles.) 1 
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3889 Spectator 14 Dec. 850 Among the cooler-headed mem. 
bers of his own party. 

Hence Cool-hea dedness. 

1553 A thenzum 9 May 598/2 No better illustration of his 
cool-headedness can be given. 

Coolie, cooly (k#li). Forms: 6 //. colles, 
7 collee, (cowler), 7-8 coulee, -ie, coly, 7-9 
coolee, 8 couley, 8-9 cooley, 7- coolie, cooly. 
{Now fonnd (in sense 2) in the Indian vernaculars 
generally: Urdii 3, guli, quli, Beugali 
hiil7, Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalam, 24/2; 
of disputed origin. 

yy some considered to be originally Tamil, and identical 
with the word 42/f ‘hire, payment for occasional menial 
work’, whence (either by metonymy, or as short for 4#di- 
kdram ‘hire-man’, £iliyal ‘hire-person’) £4/7, ‘hireling, 
labourer, man who does odd jobs’. ‘The objection to this 
is that the first known mention of Coolies early in the 17th c. 
refers not to the T'amil country, in the south, but to the 
region of Guzerat, in the west of India, On this account 
there is reason to think the word identical with A’»/ or 
Rolf, the name of an aboriginal tribe of Guzeral (see 
sense 1), which is actually found spelt Aon//i, Coolie in the 
middle of the 17th c. 

(The Kulis of Guzerat were well known to the Portuguese 


inthe 16th c.; and these probably carried the name both to | 


Southern India and to China (cf. 2745 in 2). 11 is probable 
that the similarity between A’/Z and the Tamil word Aili 
‘hire’ may have led to the use of cooffe in Southern India 
in the sense of £#/i-Adrame or kuliyal.)) 

+1. A variant of Avi? or Aoli, name of a 
numerous aboriginal tribe of Guzerat, formerly 
noted as robbers, but now settling down as respect- 


able labourers and enltivators. Oés. 

(1554 Botetno Estado da India in Subsidios (Lisb. ee) 
V.155 Ea Renda dos coles que sio pescadores ds estaquados 
ao mar, e per este Rio de aim, érans?, And the rent 
from the co/és who are fishers at the stakes at the sea, and 
along this river of Bassein. 1563 Garcia o£ Orta Colfoguios 
tr. Linschoten's Voyages 
xxvii. (Y.', Others that yet dwell within the countrie called 
Colles : which Colles .. doe yet live by robbing and steal- 
ing. 1609 W. Fincn 3rad. in Purchas Pilgrims vey ly 
tv. iv. § 6.436 A certain Raiaw [of]. .the people called Collees 
or Quullees, keeping in a Desart Wildernesse, which secures 
him from Conquest. 1616-22 Terry Vey. EY Ind. (1655) 
1g2 ‘Those who inhabit the Countrey Villages are called 

‘oolies ; these till the ground and breed up Cattel, and other 
things for provision as Hennes, etc. 1630 Lorp Banians 
85 The hushandmen or inferior sort of people, called the 
Coulees, 1677 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. (ed. 4)75 ‘To live a 
while in Gusurat..to extirpate that rascal-race of Coolyes 
and Bielsgrates, 1698 Fryer Acc. £2. India & P. 164 (Y.) 
The inhabitants of Ramnagur are the Salvages called 
Coolies. 1727 A. Hamicton Vew Ace. &. Ind. 1. xiii. 143 
The Rasspouts and Coulies inake Inroads into this Province 
[Cambay], and plunder even to the Gates of the City. 1820 
Trans. Lit. Soc. Bombay 111. 355 (¥.) In the profession of 
thieving the Koolees may be said to act con amore. 1825 
Heser Journey (1828) 11. 556 A Kholee, the name of a de- 


generate race of Rajpoots in Guzerat, who, from the low ~ 


occupations in which they are generally employed, have 
(under the corrupt name of Coolie) given a name..to bearers 
of burthens all over India. 1856 A. K. Forpes tr. X45 AfA/4 
I. 103 The Koolees lived for a long time on the sea-shore, in 
the neighbourhood of the Indus. /did. 104 The Bheels and 
Koolees lived in security. 1885 Jp. Gaz. India I}. 51 
s.v. Bombay, ‘The aboriginal race of Kulis is rapidly rising 
in the scale of civilization. : ; 

2. The name given by Europeans in India and 
China to a native hired labourer or burden- 
carrier; also used in other countries where these 


men are employed as cheap labourers. 

1638 W. Bruton in Hakluyt Voy. (1807) V. 49 (Y.) He lent 
us horses to ride on, and Cowlers (which are Porters) to carry 
our goods, 1680 in J. T. Wuzever Afadras (1861) I. 129 
iY) That the drum be beat to call all coolies, carpenters, etc. 
1698 Fryer Ace. £. India & Pv in Phil. Trans. XX. 344 
At which his Coolyes were afrightned. 1704 Collect. Foy. 

Church.) III. 740/1, 500 Colys or Labourers, x745 P. 

HoMAS Jrul. Anson's Hie 271 We employ'd.. many 
Chinese Labourers, whom they call Cooly’s, to make the 
Chinam. 1763 Orme Afidit. Trans. [ndostast (1861) I. 1. 79 
Coolies a cast of Indians whose sole occupation is to carry 
hurthens. 1778 Ann. Reg. 132 Made use of by the natives 
of Golconda as coolys or slaves in the mines. 1799 WEL- 
Lincton in Gurw. De. I.55 An order. .stating the number of 
Coolies which sn officer may call for from a village. 1826 
W. Evuiorr The Ven 100 note, Coolee means a porter, but 
is often used reproachfully to other servants of superior 
rank, 1859 ‘Tennent Ceylon (ed. 2) 11. 235 The number of 
Malabar coolies employed. 1873 Mortey Koussean Il. 55 
A kidnapper of coolies or the captain of a slaver. 

3. slang. (See quot.) 

1803 R. Percivat in Naval Chron, X. 31 A Cooly, or 
common fellow of the lowest class. 1873 Slang Dict., Coolie, 
soldier, inallusion to the Hindoo coolies, or day labourers. 

4. attrib. and Comd., as coolie boy, emigrant; 


coolie labour, system, traffic ; coolie-catcher. 

¢1813 Mas. SHERWooD Stories Ch. Catech, xxi. 200 Shall 
I tell the coolie boy to run after him? 1863 Fawcerr Pod. 
Econ, 1. iii. (1876) 92 Coolie-traffic can never be carried on 
hy private enterprise. 1865 Daily Tel. 24 Oct. 4/6 A ship 
. »Started from Calcutta with four hundred coolie emigrants. 
1879 Constit. California in Bryce Amer, Comsew. (1888) II. 
rg 678 Asiatic coolieism is a form of human slavery, and 
is for ever prohihited in this State, and all contracts for 
coolie labour shall be void. 890 Times (weekly ed.) 21 
Feb. s0/4 The Chinese agents employed to collect the coo- 
lies, and known as ‘ coolie-catchers’, - 

Coo'lieism. ([f. prec. + -1sM.] The coolie 
system, the importation of coolies as labourers 
into foreign countries. 

1879 [see Coote 4). 


| 


COOLNESS. 


Coolie, var. of Cotiiz, Covitée (U.S.). 

Cooling (ké-lin), v4/.sd. [f. Coon v. + -1NG 1.) 
The action of the verb CooL. 

a1340 Hamroce Psalter lvi. 2 In shadow of pi wengis .. 
Pat is, in hilynge and olynae of pi goednes and pi pite. 
c1440 Promp, Parv. 87 ynge, frigefaccio, ¢1sgo in 
Vicary’s Anat, (1888) App. 227 In the coolyng, putt in 
thiese thinges folowing. 1886 Afhenzum 4 Sept. 298/2 
“— - consequent on the earth's secular cooling. 

» fie. 

1588 Grtexe Perimedes 39 The disdaine of thy parentage 
..is a sufficient cooling to ie, 1640 O. Sepewicke Christs 
Counsell 69 Take heed of the first coolings. 

2. attrib. and Comé., as cooling-place; cooling- 
cup, a contrivance for cooling liquids, consisting 
of a cup iuto which is plunged another containing 
a heat-absorbing substance, as a solution of am- 
monium nitrate; cooling-floor, a large shallow 
tank or cooler in which wort is cooled. 

toes Percivat Sp. Dict. Enfriadera, a cooling-place. 

oo'ling, ff/.a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2] 

1. That cools or makes cool. sfec. a. Of medi- 
cines, etc.: Lowering the temperature of the 
blood, refrigerant. Painting. Making less 
warm in colour; toning down warm colour. 

1588 Suaxs, Tit. A. u. iii. 14 The greene leaues quiuer 
with the cooling winde. 1672 Mitton Samson 626 Dire in- 
flammation, which no cooling herh Or medicinal liquor can 
assuage. 1 Arsutunot Axles of Diet 244 Pomegranates 
contain a pS styptick, and extremely cooling. 1781 
Cowper Aetirement 422 The stream that spreads Its cooling 
vapour o'er the dewy meads._ ho Imison Sch. A vt u. 61 
Cooling crayons, composed of black and white, should suc- 
ceed these, and melt into the hair. 1887 R. N. Carey Unede 
Max vii 69, (I] left the .. cooling drink beside the sick 
woman, 

+ 2.Cooling card: see Canb sb.2 2a. Obs. 

1577 Houxsueo Chron. U1. 188 A cooling card it was 
unto them, still to see ships arrived in the haven out of 
England, openlie before their faces. 1664 Mrg. WorcesTER 
in Dircks L//e viii. (1865) 137 It would .. prove a cooling 
card 10 many, whose zeal otherwise would transport them. 
1678 Drvorn Limberham 1.1, Wood. [dAside.] That, besides 
her self, is a cooling Card. 

3. That is becoming cooler. 

1877 J. Coox Soston Monday Lect., Concessions of Evo- 
dutronists, In the complex conditions of a cooling planet. 

Hence Coo‘lingly aav., Coo lingness. 

1855 G. Merevite Shav. Shagpat 352 None of earth were 
like to them in silveriness, sweet coolingness. 1880 Laoy 
Fe. Dinie Across Patagonia i. 11 We are off again, with a 
slight breeze stealing coolingly over us. 

Coolish (kilif),@. [f Coon a. +-1su.] Some- 
what cool. 

1789 Gotpsa. Ess. i. Wks. (Globe) 286/1 The nights began 
to grow a little coolish. 1767 Moxro in Pail. Trans. LVI. 
495 This salt tastes coolish on the tongue. 1850 Tatts 
Mag. XVII. 423/1 My zeal is getting coolish. a 1864 Haw- 
tuorne Amer. Note. Bhs. 1.8 It was a coolish day, 

Coolisse, coollis, obs. ff. CuLLis. 

Coolly (kill, adv. [f. Coon a. + -Lx 2] 

1. In a cool condition, with coolness. 

r6xx Corvat Crudsties x55 ey may walke there very 
pegs? a npae. 1633 ede g Pise. Ecl. vu. xy 
‘The aire..did coolly glide Through every part. 3727— 
‘Tnomson Swoumer Gos Masice happy he | who. .in aa pe 
caverns, woodbine-wrought .. Sits coolly calm. 

2. fig. Without the heat of passion or emotion ; 
without haste or excitement ; calmly, collectedly. 

1880 Hottysano 7 reas. Fr, Tong, Attrempénient. .tempere 
ately, coolely, moderately. 1640 Br, HALL Chr. Moder. ofa 
This safe liquor will send the guests home coolly tem red. 
1779 Jounson L. P., Dryden Wks. 11. 418 When admiration 
hal aubelded, the translation was more coolly examined. 
1875 Heres Anim. & Mast, vii. x61 The cab-driver mean- 
while was taking it very coolly. ; 5 

3. Without fervour, enthusiasm, or friendly 
warmth ; with an air of indifference. 

1626 W. Scrater Exp. 2 Thess. (xgs9) 7 wa HEARNE 
Collect, 4 Apr., He promis'd me hut coolly. 1848 Macavutay 
Hist. ag 206 Lewis at first affected to receive these 
propositions coolly. 

4. With calm and unabashed assurance. 

2844 Emerson Lect. Yung. Amer. Whks. (Bohn) II. 307 
Agricultural chemistry coolly. .offering. .to turn a sandbank 
into corn. 1884 Afanch. Exam, 4 Dec. 5/1 This essential 
point was coolly taken for granted. 

Coolness (kzInés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. #, The condition of being or feeling cool; 


cool quality or sensation. 

¢1000 Ags. Ps. Ixv. xx And du us on colnesse clene elacd- 
dest. 1530 PAtscr. 207/1 Colenesse, freschevr. 1§75 LANE- 
nan Lef, (1871) 53 The..delectahl coolnes of the oountain. 
1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. 1. 386 The Coolness of the Night. 
3798 Soutney Yoan of Arc i. 523 The thunder-shower Fell 
with refreshing coolness on my head. 1859 Texxyson A/er?, 
§ Viv. 755 Then paced for coolness in the cha eyard. 

2. fig. Freedom from excitement ; calmness. 

1651 H. More and Lash of Alazonom. 79 Eugenius,will you 
venture, in Philosophic Coolness, to say, etc. 1782 Priest 
Ley Corrupt. Chr, 1.1.5, | wish. my readers may attend me 
with. .coolness. 180g Cart. Brackwooo in Nicolas Des/. 
Nelson (1846) VII. a24 After feaoeming wonders hy his 
example and coolness, Lord Nelson was wounded by 8 
French Sharp-shooter. 3823 Lams £@ia Ser. 1. i. (186513 
Old house ! there is a charm in thy quiet :—a cessation— 
a coolness from husiness..which is delightful. 1874 Green 
Short Hist, viii. 526 Only Hampden’'s coolness and tact 
averted a conflict. 4 Y 

3. Want of fervour or enthusiasm; absence of 


friendly warmth. 


COOLRIFE. 


1674 CLARENDON (J.), They parted with such coolness to- 
wards each other, as if they scarce hoped to meet again. 
1753 MetmotH Cicero's Lett. 1. iv. (R.), As being unwilling 
it should appear..that any coolness had arisen between us. 
17 J. Penn Steepy Serm. 24 Inattention in hearing the 
Word of God, generally produces a Coolness for sacred 
Worship. 1 L._Sternen Pofe ii. 55 A coolness had 
oe ce between Pope and Addison. 

4. Calm and unabashed assurance. 

1751 Jounson Life of Cheyned Wks. 1V, 516 Who with his 
usual coolness and modesty, took possession of the lodgings 
soon after by breaking open the doors. 1863 Mrs. C. CLarKE 
Shaks, Char, xi. 280 He comes there, and takes possession 
of the territory with all the coolness of a usurper. > 

Coolooly, var. of Koonooy, an Algerine of 
mixed descent. 

Coolor(e, -our, obs. ff. CoLour. 

Coo'lrife, 2. Sc. Also -riff. [f CooL +-nIre: 
after CauLpnire.] aving a tendency to cool 
or be cold; ‘also fg. Indifferent’ (Jam.). 

1768 Ross Helenore 27 (Jam.) And fain, fain was she of 
the coolriff shade. 

Cool tankard. A cooling drink, usually 
made of wine and water, with lemon-juice, spices, 
and borage; also, a local name of borage, from 
its use in this beverage (Britten and Uolland). 
.@1700 B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Cool Tankard, Wine 
and Water, with a Lemon Sugar and Nutmeg. 1777 
Chron, in Ann. Reg. 199/1 This day .. the Lord Mayor .. 
partook of a cool tankard at Newgate with Mr. Akerman. 
1847 WituiAmson Alen, C, Simeon i. 12 The day was hot.. 
I drank a great deal of cool tankard. 1858 R. Iloce Veg. 
Kinga. 541 The fresh tops [of borage] were formerly used 
in cool tankards, 

Coolth (kp). zare, exc. dal. In 6 coulthe, 
7cooth, [f. Coon a.+-11: cf. warmth] 

1. Coolness. 

1547 SaLessury Wedsh Dict., Oerfel, coulthe, 61x 
Corcr., Froid, cold, cooth; coldnesse. 178 Map. D’Ar- 
Bay Diary 1. 379 My father and Mrs. Thrale seated them- 
selves out of doors .. for coolth and chat. 1863 T. ‘T'ayt.or 
Pictures in Words xiii, In pleasant dreams Of English 
coolth and greenery. 1875 Parisu Sussex Dialect, Coolthe, 
coolness. ‘I set the window open for coolthe *. 

2. A cold (i.e. the malady so named). 

188x Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk, s. v. Cooth..< That 
child’s ketcht a cooth’. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Cooth, cold 
(malady) -e'1’m so full of cooth and cold’, 

Coolume, obs. f. Conumn. 

Coo‘lweed. Herb. One of the names of Pilee 
pumila (N.O. Urticacex), a North American plant 
with succulent pellucid stem, called also Clear- 
weed, Rushweed, and Stingless Nettle. 

Coolwort (k#lwait). Herb. [See Wort] A 
North American herb (N.O. Saxifragacew). 

180 Bartietr Dict. Amer, Cootwort (Tiarella cordi. 
fotia), the popular name of an herb, the properties of which 
are diuretic and tonic. .prepared for sale by the Shakers, 

Coolwort, obs. f. CoLewort. 

+ Cooly, 2. Obs. rare. [f. Coon sb.+-y.1] Of 
cool refreshing quality. 

1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 16 Some cooly easefull place he 
sought to geat. 1g9§ Spenser Col. Clout 58 Keeping my 
sheepe amongst tbe cooly shade Of the greene alders. 1610 
Torts Honours Acad. 1 Greene coolie grasse with faire 
coloured flowers to delight the sences, x70 Pritips Pas- 
torals i, 86 E’er the warm Sun drinks up the cooly Dews. 

Cooly, var. of CouLiz, Cootte. 

Coom (kim), sd... Forms: 6-7 coame, 7 
coome, come, koom, comb, 8 coomb, 7- coom. 
[In senses 1-2 app. another form of Cust, pointing 
toa ME. colm, whence also ME. co/my adj. sooty, 
grimy, dicolmen vb, = bicollen to begrime with 
soot. In Sc. and north Eng., #2 may become 7, 
as in bulk, Se. bok (bitk), Bulmer in Northum- 
berland, locally Boomer; cf. also shoulder, coulter, 
Sc. shooder, cooter, But the form coame in 1 may 
correspond to ON. &dm ‘grime, film of dirt’; 
and sense 3 may be related to Ger. Aah, mould, 
‘the white film on fermented liquids’; cf. KEEM, 
(For coom from WGer, £éma-, OTeut. £bmo-z, cf. 
Broom, Moon.) The relationship of sense 4 is 
quite uncertain. Thus there are here possibly two 
or even three words.] 

1. Soot, ess. that which forms about a fireplace, 
or settles as smnts from a smoky atmosphere. 
Smithy coon: the hard granular soot that forms 
over a blacksmith’s fire. (But sec also 2.) Now 
Se. or north Eng. 

1587 Mascatr. Govt. Cattle, Horses (1627) 126 The coame 
aboue the Smithes forge. 1610 MARKHAM eaters 1. XXXVi. 
273 The coame about the Smithes forge. x69: Ray N.C. 

Words 137 Smidy,a Smiths Shop, whence S. mtidy-koom, Var, 
Dial. 1 Puittirs, Coome, the Soot that gathereth over 
an Ovens Mouth, 2825-79 JAsiEson s.v,, 1f coom hang from. 
the bars of a grate like shreds of silk, it is viewed y the 
superstitious as foretokening the arrival of strangers, 


31823 Gaur Entail 11. xxvii. 251 ‘ How ye'll clear your 
character 0’ the coom ye hae brought on’t.’ “1826 J, Witson 
Noct, Ambr, Wks, 1855 1. 132 The thin black coom o” anni- 
hilation and oblivion. 

2, Coal dust or refuse, small coal, slack: cf. 
Cum, 


1611 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 16x Paide for beringe sand and 
smethie come to the same lyme, xij@. 1652 Boate Nat. 
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Hist, /red. xx. § 4. 158 Upon this they lay a lay of .. a cer: 
tain sort of Sea-coal, the which, being wonderful small, and 
peculiarly called Comb, is hardly used for any other pur. 
pose [than burning lime]. 1755-73 Jounson, Coom..is used 
in Scotland for the useless dust which falls from large coals. 
1825-99 Jamieson, Coom..small coal, Sc.3 Cuda Eng. 
3879 Dickinson Cumdld, Gloss, Supp., Coom, the debris of 
oal; culm. 

+3. (See quot.) Ods. 

1609 C. Butter Fem. Aton. vi. (1623) O ij, This kinde of 
honey .. after a while it corrupteth and.. becometh the 
sowrest, and the most unsauory of all things .. which, then 
they commonly call Stopping or Coome. 

+4. The black stuff, composed of grease and dust, 


which works out from axles or bearings. Oés. 

In quot. 1758 coom perhaps means grease for the wheels. 

1724 Lond. Gaz. No. Baie By marking of Sheep with 
large Quantities of Pitch, ‘Yar, or Coomb. 1730-6 Baitey 
(folio), Coone.. that matter that works out of the wheels of 
carriages. x749 W. Exiis Shepherd's Guide 298 ‘I'o do 
this, it’s only rubbing the Coomb of a Cart-wheel over the 
Breast of the Ram, or if Coomb cannot conveniently be had, 
you may rub his breast over with Redding, and the Colour 
of it..will be left behind on the Ewe. 1750 — Country 
Hfousezw. 287 To cure Shingles, take the black Coom that is 
made by oiling or greasing Bells in a Steeple and anoint 
with it. 1758 Aun, Reg. 107 A remarkable carriage set ont 
.. without coomb, or any oily, unctuous, or other liquid 
inatter whatever to the wheels or axles. 1786 SrarRMan 
Voy, Cape G. /1.1.117 A box for the coom. _ 

B. Dust from a corn mill, saw-dust, ete. d7a/. 

w8xxr Wittan HY, Riding Vorksh, Gloss., Coom, dust and 
scrapings of wood, produced in sawing. 1887 Jasuxson 
Suppl, Coom, dust from a mill, or from riddled seeds, ie. 


from corn, Orkn, 
Coom, 54.2 Se. Also 8 cumb. [Of uncertain 


origin: the general sense appears to be that of an 
arched or rounded top, dome. Connexion has 
been suggested with med.L. cba hold or bottom 
of a ship or boat, ‘locus imus navis’ (Isidore 
Orig. xix. ii, § 1), and with Sp. como, Pr. come, 
bent, curved: cf. Coomp2.] 

1. The wooden centre or centering on which an 


arch is built. 


1753 Scots Mag. Aug. 422/1 A tew-finished arch, from 
which the cumb or timber frame had been taken away. 
1796 in Sinclair Stat. dec. Scot. XVII.8 ¢Jam.) As several 
of the arches approach nearly to a <traight line, the frame, 
or coom, on which it was raised, must have sunk while it 
was building. 180g Forsytu Svaxties Scot. 1, 335 ‘The 
coomb of the most westerly arch appears to have sunk before 
the arch was thrown over. 1808-25 in JAMIESON. 

2. ‘The lid of a coffin, from its being arched’ 


(Jam.). ; : 

In quot. 1537, it seems to be used for the coffinas a whole. 

1537 Lid. Treasurers Acc.in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. 
I, 288 Tua pund sex unce blak sewin silk to be Frenjeis to 
the Quenis Covme. 1864 Cnamuers Bt. Days (1869) 1. 824 
Some surgeon apprentices rudely stopped the cart..and 
broke down part of the cooms, or sloping roof of the coffin. 

3. Here may belong coon or coonb applied locally 
to dome-like hills in the North. 

Heamples are White Coom or Potmoody Coom, a hilt 
2695 ft, high ncar Loch Skene, above Moffat, the Coom or 
Coonté at 'Teviothead, Cooue Cairn, Coom Dod, Comb Law, 
Comé Hilti, all in the south of Scotland; also Comb Fedi, 
south of Cheviot, and Combhid?7 in Northumberland, Black 
Combe, White Combe, Green Comb, Hen Comb in Cumber- 
land, etc. [In some of these the word may be Come sé.1 in 
sense 6c, d, ‘crest, ridge’, but the local form of this is 
fame, katn, which is actually inuse. Attempts have been 
made to identify the word with Coomp?, esp. in sense c, but 
on no valid grounds.] 

1669 WortincE Syst. Agric. (1681) 323 A Comb, in some 
places it is said to be..a Hilt or Plain between Valleys. 
1887 Brighouse News 26 Mar., Coom..in Yorkshire .. is 
applied not to a valley or depression of any kind, but to a 
conical sandy hill, or large hillock, rising out of the level 
plain..such is Terrington Coom, north-east of York. 

4. Comb, coom-ceiled a., covered with an arched 
or vaulted ceiling of plaster: said of a room, in 
whole or part directly under the roof, as a garret, 
attic, etc. ; cf. CAMP-cEILING, lence Coo-m-ceil v. 

1795 in Se. Leader (1887) 16 Aug. 8 For upwards of ten 
years. .it had nothing hut the bare rafters above, but in 1795, 
It was agreed to have it ‘ coomceiled .. not for ornament, but 
for the healtb of the hearers of the gospel’. 182g in Jaate- 
son. 31858 Mrs. Ournant Laird of Norlaw 1. 309 It was 
a little room. .what is called in these regions ‘coomcieled ‘, 
which is to say, the roof sloped on one side, being close 
under the leads, bd SHaire Burns 102 A garret, coom- 
ceiled, for the female servants. 188 J. F. S. Gorpon 
Chron. Ketth 422 The last Duchess of Gordon renewed and 
coomceiled the primitive tabernacle, 

Coom, 54.3 A dialectal pronunciation or variant 
form of Comp 54.1 in various senses, - 

Coom, v7.1 rare, Also 7 cowm. [f. Coom 50.1 
Cf. decoom, ME. bicolmen (s.v. Be- 6a).] 

1. trans. To begrime or smut as with soot. 

1606 Birnie Airk-Burial (1833) 35 The colzear, by cowm- 
ing the walkers whyte webs, a weary him away. . 1823 
Gatr Entait V1. iti. 40 ‘Vil no coom my fingers wi’ med- 
dling in ony sic project.’ 

+2. (See qnot.) Ods. 

1664 Eveiyn Sy/va_103 Small-coals are made of the spray 
and brush-wood.. which is sometimes bound up into Bavins 
for this use; though alsoit be as frequently charked without 
binding, and then they call it coomine it together. 

Coom, var. of Coons 2, valley 3 obs. form of 
Coxe sé,2, radicle of barley ; obs. pa. t.of Come v. 

Coomb!, comb (km). dia/, Forms: see the 
separate senses. [The senses here included appear 


COOMB. 


to belong to the same original word, though this, 
from want of early evidence, is not quite proved. 
Sense I is found only in OF. as cab; sense 2 is 
found from 14th to 17th c., in form comb, combe ; 
its pronunciation is unfortunatcly unknown ; sense 
3 begins 2 1500, and has the forms comd, combe, 
coon, pronotnced (k#m). OF. cnmb was prob. 
identical with older LG. kamb, 1IG. kAnmp; cf. 
mod.LG, and HG. sum a vessel, in various 
dialects, a round deep vessel, basin, cistern, trough, 
etc. (also mod.G. Anmme, older prob. Aube). 

desides this mod.G. has kam/, LG. hump, a 
vessel (in many senses), a measure of corn and fruit, 
ats of a malter, 7 ¢. an English peck nearly. The 
Bremen W6rterbuch identifies the two 1.G. forms: 
‘kumm oder besser hump, tiefe schiissel’ : so that 
we have app. an OTeut. type *dubo-, *humuio-, 
with by-form *humfo- (as in claw, clamp), with 
general sense of vessel, or hollowed-out reeeptacle. 

As to the phonetic history, the vowel of OE. cid was app. 
lengthened before wé as in comd, tlimd, clomb, with similar 
loss of 4, and the @ sound preserved in modern Eng. instead 
of being diphthongized, as in OF. riwt, ME. vounr, mod. 
Room. Cf. also Coor.) 

+1. OF. cumb*. A vesscl, a cup; or perhaps a 
sniall meastire. Obs. 

7ox-6 in Birch Cartud. Sav. 1. 380 (No. 273) Cumb 
fulne Hides alob, and cumb fulne Welisces alob: £1000 
Sax. Aeechd. (1), 28 Gebreow amid gryt cumb fulne calad 
mid by wactere, 

+ 2. (5-7 combe, 6-7 comb.) A brewing tub or 
vat. Obs, 

2a 1400 Chester 2.) Shaks. Soc.) 11. 82 For castinge maulte 
besyddes the combe. 1559 Lanc. Hés 1.151 The greatest 
mashe fatt..and the great yealynge combe. 1615 MARKIAM 
#ing. Housew, (1660) 157 ‘To let it he too long in the Comb 
+. Will make it both corrupt, and breed Weevels. .the greatest 
destroyers of malt. 1635 Brereton Faz, 11854) 104, 1] took 
notice of that common brew-house..the greatest, vastest 
leads, boiling keeves, cisterns and combs, that ever I saw. 
1688 R. Hots Armoury in. 319 2 A Comb, or a Brewers 
Working Comh, or..Yelling Comb or Tub is that Vessel 
into the which the Wort is put to Work with the Yeast. 
[1847-78 Hatuwe tt, Cond, a brewing-vat. Chest.) 

3. (3-6 combe, 5-9 comb, 6 come, coeme, 
koome, 6-7 coome, 7 coumb, 6- coomb.) A 
dry measure of capacity, eqnal to four bushels, or 
half a quarter. 

31418 Bury Wilts (Camden) 5, j comb brasij. 1465 ar. 
& Housch, Exp. 179 Ffor a combe whete, itj.s.iiijd. 1560 
Proude Wyves Later Noster 73 in Naa. #2. PV. 155 Of 
dyuers cornes [ haue many a come At home in my barne for 
lo sell. 1573 Tusser #/usé. (18781 36 Ten sacks whereof 
cuerie one holdeth a coome [ynargin, A Coeme is halfe a 
quarter], a@1670 Hacker Ads, Hiddiams 1. (1692) 63 To 
whom his Majesty measured out his accumulated gifts, not 
by the bushel, or by the coome, but by the barn-full. 1674 
Ray S$. 4 £.C. Words 62 A Coomb or Coumb of Corn : Halt 
a Quarter. 19723 Lond, Gaz. No. 6224/5 Loaded with 11 
Last 18 Combs of Mah. r762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 
498 They also cultivate yearly..44,000 coombs of potatoes, 
1802 H. C. Rozixson Déary (1869) I. v. 106 Wheat hits 
fallen .. front gzs, to 30s. the coomb, 1883 7'imes 9g Mar, 
Out of 65 towns selling by measure, only 35 used the Im- 
perial quarter, the others selling by coombs, sacks, loads, 
etc. 

4. (cum, cumb, coom, kim.) A tt, cistern, as 
‘a milk-ctun or kim’; also a large ladle for baling 
out a boat; Jest and South of Se. (Suppl. to 
Jamicson, 1887.) 

5. Comd.,as coomb-sack, a sack containing a 
coomb. 

1573-80 G. Harvey Leffer-dh. (Camden) 93 Browght .. to 
your mill in a koome or quarter sack. ¢1600 Day Sege. 
Bednelé Gr. v. (3881) 113 ‘Vhey are all our own, and there 
were a combseck full on "em. 189% ‘ Coowd-sack 1 know 


well here in Suffolk... F. Hall 
Coomb °, combe, comb (kim). Forms: 1 
cumb, (?3 comb), 6 coome, 6- coombe, 


combe, ;- comb, 8- coomb, (9 coom), [In 
OE., cub mase, ' small valley, hollow’ occurs in 
the charters, in the descriptions of local boun- 
daries in the south of Ingland ; also in mmmerots 
place-names which still exist, as Ba/ancumd Bat- 
coinbe, Brancescumb Branscombe, /castcumb East- 
comb, Sealteemb Salcombe, MWéncelcumb Winch- 
combe, etc. Asa scparate word it is not known 
in ME. literature, but has survived in local use, 
in which it is quite common in the south of Eng- 
land: see sense b. In literature coomd appears 
in the second half of the 16th ¢., probably in- 
troduced from local use; a century later, it was 
still treated by Ray as a local southern word. 
OE. cumé is usually supposed to be of British 
origin: modern Welsh has cz (km) in the 
same sense, also in composition in place-names 
as -cwt, -gwm, and in syntactic combination 
as Cum Bochkeyd. <A large number of place- 
names beginning with Cum-, especially frequent 
in Cumberland, Dumfriesshire, and Strathclyde, 
as Cumwhitton, Cumdivock, Cumlongan, Cunt- 
loden, appear to be thus formed, Welsh civ 
represents an carlicr ¢umd, OCeltic * Zambos. 


COOMB. 


The OE. word might however be an obvious 
application of cmd, Coompl, to a physical 
feature, though there is no trace of any such appli- 
cation of the cognate German words on the con- 
tinent; in any case, if the Saxons and Angles 
fouud a British czmd applied to a hollow in the 
ground, its coincidence with their own word for 
“basin, bowl, deep vessel’ would evidently favour 
its acceptance and common use. This might 
further be strengthened, after the Norman Con- 
quest, by the extstence of a F. comée ‘petite vallée, 
pli de terrain, lien bas entouré de collines’ (Littré, 
12th c.), cognate with Pr., Sp. and north It. comda, 
for which also a Celtic origin has been claimed. 
See Diez, Thnrneysen, Littré. The phonetic history 
is the same as in Cooms!; in composition (in 
names of old formation) -kszm has sunk to -kam.] 

a. Adeep hollow or valley: in OF. charters; 
not known in ME. ; bttt occurring from the 16th c. 
in the gencral sense of valley, and more especially 
of a deep narrow valley, clongh, or cleugh. 

970 in Birch Cartul. Sax. 1. 290 (No. 204) Of pure 
briggein cnmh3 of bam cumbe in ale beardes ac. 847 /bid. 
Tl. 34 (No. 451) Fram smalan cumbes heafde to griewan 
stane, 1578 Lyte Dadoens it. xxiv. 175 Foxeglove..groweth 
..in darke shadowie valleys or coombes where there has 
been myning for iron and smithes cole. /4é/. m1. xii, 332 
Gentian groweth..in certayne coomes or valleys. 1 im 
Hooker Giradd. frel. in Holtnshed V1. 169/2 A vallie or a 
combe..of a great length, betweene two hils. 1613 W. 
LDrowne #rit, Past. u. iit, he walkes and arbours in these 
fruitfull coombes. 1799 Soutney Le?f. (1856) 1. 79 Imagine 
a vale, alinost narrow enough to be called a coombe, run- 
ning between two ranges of hills. 1872 Tesnvson Gareth 
& Lynette 1162 Anon they past a narrow comb wherein 
Were slabs of rock with figures. 

b. sfec. In the south of England, a hollow or 
valley on the flank of a hill; es. one of the charac- 
teristic hollows or small valleys closedin at thehead, 
on the sides of and under the chalk downs; also, 
a steep short valley running up from the sea coast. 

1674 Rav S. §& F.C. Words, Combe: Devon. Corn. 
.. Vallis ntrinque collibus obsita, Skimmer. 1807 Van. 
couver elgric. Devon (1813) 21 ‘Vhe banks of the rivers 
‘law and Mole, as well as the combes or hollows branching 
in..from them. 1855 M. Arnon /’0cms, Mouth of Nature, 
Far to the South the heath Still blows in the Quantock 
coomnbs, 1862 Anstep Chased (81.1. v. (ed. 2) 103 ‘Vhere is 
here a pretty coomb, or semicircular depression of the sur- 
face. 1899 Downen Southey iii. 64 Roaming among the 
vales and woods, the coombes and cliffs of Devon. 1886 
Besant Chrhir. Gibcon 1. xii, Where the sea mists sweep 
up the narrow coombe, 

c. In the sotith of Scotland and in the English 
Lake district, ‘{in] such hills as are scooped out on 
one side in form of a crescent, the bosom of the 
hill, or that portion which lies within the lunated 
verge, ts always denominated the coomb’. (llogg 
Queen’s Wake 1813 Notes xxiv.) 

That the word is native in Scotland is douhtful: Jamie- 
son's Dictionary knows nothing of it beyond Iogg'‘s asser- 
tion, and it is not in common use, But in Cumberland 
it appears in some local names, as Gillercondbe, the great 
hollow above Sour Milk Gill in Borrowdale, and as a 
separate word in Glaramara Conibe, Langdale Combe. 

1813 Hoce Queen's Wake 223 The dark cock bayed above 
the coomh Throned mid the wavy fringe of gold. 1872 
Jenkinson Guide Eng, Lakes (1879) 219 A small stream 


which flows from the Comb—the large opening scooped out 
of Glaramara. 


Coomb, obs. f. ComB; var. Cone 56,2 

Coombing, Cooming, var. of Coamine. 

1833 Marrvat P. Sinsple (1863) 32 The sentry standing .. 
over the coombings of the hatchway. 

+ Coomby, ¢. rare. [f. Coomp2 + -¥1,] Of or 
pertatning to the coombs under the chalk downs. 


1794 J. Boys Agric. Kent 78 The coomby soil of West 
Kent is an extreme stiff moist clay mixed with stones and 
flints of different sorts. 


Coom-ceiled: sec Coox 56.2 4. 

Coome, obs. f. Coomn, Come. 

Coomfort, obs. f. Comrorr. 

Co-omni‘potent, @ [Co- 2.) Conjointly 
omnipotent. 

1877 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 896 Auouching the 
whole Godhead..to he coessentiall, & consuhstantiall, and 
coeternal, & coomnipotent. a 1656 Br. Hate Afyst. Godli- 
ness $7 Thy Co-omnipotent Spirit. 1865 T. F. Kxox Life 
Hf, Suso 304 The co-eternal, co-omnipotent indwelling and 
outflowing of Persons. 


Co-omniscient: see Co-. 

Coompanyon, Coompasse, obs. ff. Comp-. 

Coomy (kimi), @. [f.Coom s,1+-y¥1]  Be- 
gtimed with soot or coal-dust. 

1843 Gat /xtail 11. iii. 22 Ye see my fingers are coomy. 
1830 — Lawrie T.1. iv. (1849) 11 A wee coomy thing of a 
nailer Tike me, 1893 Whistle. Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser, 1. 88 
Ilk coomy collier. 

Coon (kn). U.S. [A familiar abbreviation of 
Racoon.] 


1. The Racoon (Procyon lotor), a carnivorous 
animal of North America. 


3839 Marevat Diary Amer, Ser.1. 11.232 In the Western 
States, where the racoon is peal they use the abhrevia- 
tion ‘coon when speaking of people. 1850 Lyety 2nd Vis, 


962 


U.S. 1. 279 Cash paid for coon, mink, wild-cat..and deer- 
skins, 1872 C. Kine Mountain. Sierra Nev. v. 98, Lhad 
never killed a coon. ; 

2. Applied to persons: a. A nickname for a 
member of the old Whig party of the United States, 


which at one time had the racoon as an emblem. 

(The nickname came up in 1839.) a 

1848 Loweit Biglow /. ser. 1. ix, A gethrin’ public senti- 
ment, 'mongst Demmercrats and Coons. a 1860 Bosfon f'ost 
in Bartlett Dict, Amer. s.v., Democrats..rout the coons, 
beat them, overwhelm them. 

b. A sly, knowing fellow; a ‘fellow’. 

1860 Punch XX XIX. 227 (Farmer) Then bahy kicked up 
such a row As terrified that reverend coon. 1870 Miss 
Brivcman &. Lynne Il. xiv. 296 Dicky Blake's a ‘cute 
little coon, 1881 J. HawtHorne Fort. Food 1. xxxiii, tates 
they called him—a sort of half-wild little coon, that nobody 
knowd much about. 


3. Phrases a) 
a person or thing t 


U.S. slang). A gone coon: 


less case; hence gone-cooniness, -coontshness. A 
coon's age: cmphattc for ‘a longtime’. Zo Aunt 


the same old coon: to keep doing the same thing. 
To go the whole coon: ‘to go the whole hog’; to 
‘go in for’ a thing thoroughly. 

1845 Mr. Gippixcs in Congress (Farmer), Besides the ac- 
quisition of Canada, which is put down on all sides as a 
gone coon. 1857 Dickens Lying Awake in Repr. Pieces 
192 (%6id.) Or, like that sagacious animal in the United 


at is ‘done for’ or in a hope- | 


States who recognized the colonel who was such a dead | 


shot, lama gone coon. «a 1860 Sonthern Sketches (Bart- 
lett), This child haint had much money in acoon's age. 1879 
Lowe. oct. Wks. (1879) 384 Meanwhile I inly curse the 
bore Of hunting still the same old coon. 1883 V. Stuart 
Egypt 304 Before the performance was over he was a gone 
coon. 1 Ii. R. Haweis Aly Afusical Memories (N.Y. 
1884) i. 7 For downright fanaticism and ‘gone-cooniness’, 
if I may invent the word, commend me to your violin- 
maniac. 1890 W. A. WALLACE Only a Sister 53 When the 
former forgot the ‘gone coonishness’ of his earlier day's. 

4. atirib. and Comdé., as coon-hunting sb. & a., 
story ; coon-heel, coon-oyster, varieties of North 
Amcrican oysters; coon-skin, the skin of the 
racoon, used as a fur (usually eftrid.). 

1851 Mayne Rein Scalp Hunt. xx. 144 There is a jaunti- 
ness in the set of that coon-skin cap. 1862 T. Hucues in 
J. M. Ludlow //ist. U. S. 329 The usual coon-hunting, 
whisky-drinking pioneers of the West. 1870 Emerson Soc. 
& Soltt., Cinés Wks. (Bohn) III. 100 He liked, in a bar- 
room, to tell a few coon stories. 1890 Ofelonsas (La.) 
Democrat & Feb. 3/4 Coon-hunting still gives great enjoy- 
ment to hunters in the mountainous districts of Massachu- 
seus, 

Hence Coon v. ftr., to creep (along a branch, 
etc.), clinging close like a racoon. Coonery, the 
practice of the Whig ‘coons’ of U.S. (see 2 a 
above). Coony a., ? bald like a racoon. 

1886 Century Mag. XX XIII. 16 note, In trying to‘ coon’ 
across Knoh Creek on a log, Lincoln fell in. @ 1860 Boston 
fost in Bartlett Dict. Amer. s.v., Democrats .. we must 
achieve a victory.. coonery must fall with all its corrup- 
tions and abominations, 1887 Sat. Kev. 16 July 71 Hat- 
wearing man becomes Alopeciac, or ‘coony’. 

Coonda-oil (ktrnda). Also coondi-, kunda-, 
kundah-, kundoo-oil. [From the native name.] 
An oil resembling carap-oil, obtained froin the 
seeds of a tree (Carafa guineensis), in Senegal. 

1868 Treas. Bot, 221'1 Coondi oil..is employed as a pur- 
gative and anthelmintic. 

Coone, obs. form of Con (14 b). 

Coonly: sce Coneny adv. 

Coontah, coontie (kunt, -ti). Also coonta, 
-ti. The name in U.S. ofa species of cycad (Zamifa 
tnlegrifolia\, found in the West Indies, Florida, 
etc.; also of the variety of arrowroot obtained 
from its stem. 

3852 F, R, Goutpine Voung Marooners xxvi. 173 Marold 
discovered a fine patch of Coontah or arrowroot from which 
a beautiful flour can be manufactured. 1879 Pickering 
Chron. Hist. Plants 761 The coontie is a low palmetto-like 
plant, its trunk yielding the .. white bread,’ 1883 CHarman 
Flora South, U.S. (ed. 2) 4375 

Coop (kip), 54.1 Forms: 3-5 oupe, 4-7 
coupe, 5-6 coope, 5-7 cowpe, 7 coup, 7- coop. 
[mod.E, coop, in 15-17th c. cowpe, coupe, is app. 
identical with ME. cufe, coupe basket, pointing to 
an OF, *cife fem., an unrecorded collateral form 
of cyfe cask, bushel, basket; app. = Du. &uif, 
MDu. cage, EFris. dupe, MLG. &fpe:—-OLG, 
*kipa f. ‘cask’, for which OS, had céfa, MLG. 
képe, ONG: chéfa, chuofa, MHG. kuofe, mod.G. 
kufe f.‘eask’. The German words are generally 
considered to be a. L. céifa, in med.L. also cépa 
‘cask’; but if this be their origin, it is difficult to 
account for the umlaut in OE. cjfe, Kire. 

When cufe, coupe nppears in ME., it is as a synonym of 
hype, kife, ‘basket’; in sense 3 also coop and Aipe are still 
synonymous. Sense 2 is not found in Aife, though a natural 
enough development of the sense ‘ basket’. 

The phonetic development ciife, coupe, coop, is paralleled 
by stipian, stoupe, stoop, and ON. driipa, droupe, droop, 
where also the sound (i) is retained, instead of See as 
usual, diphthongized to (ou) in mod. Eng., and the spelling 
is assimilated to that of words in oo from OE. d, ME. 4) 

tl. (ME. czpe, coupe, pl. -en.) A basket. Obs. 

pgs the amhiguity of ME, #, it is possihle that in some 
of these # means #=y, and that they are examples of kype, 


COOP. 


Kire; hut the spelling couse of the later text of Flor’: 
must belong here.] 
a1300 Floriz & Bl, 


i 4 475 Cupen he let fulle of flures To 
strawen in pe maidenes bures. . He let Florizon pat on cupe 
go [Adbotsf. Club ed. ¢ 1380, coupen, coupe]. cr Cast. 
ove 1278 Of pe relef pat hem leuede hi-fore, Twelf cupe-ful 
weoren vp i-bore. 1387 Trevisa A/igden (Rolls) 1. 15 (M&tz.) 
Pe releef of pe twelf cupes [zv. ». kipes or lepes}, /did. 1V. 
359 Paule was i-lete a doun in a cupe [sfortd] ouer be wal. 

2. A kind of basket placed over fowls wheu 
sitting or being fattened; a cage or pe of basket- 
work or the like for confining poultry, etc. See 
also HEN-coopP. 

14.. False Fox in Rel. Antig. 1. 4 The fals fox camme 
unto oure cowpe, And there he made our gese to stowpe. 
1530 Patscr. 210/1 Coupe for capons, caige 2 chappons. 
e1s30 Pol. Rel. & £.. Poems (1866) 36 ‘Take iij Chekyns 
or .iij... & put them in a coope to feede. 1577 Har- 
rison England u. xiv. (1877) t. 265 To be caged up as in 
acoope, 1616 Surre. & Markn. Country Farme 72 They 
must be kept vnder a Cowpe with the “Tee or Capon. 
1697 Ctess D'Anunoy's Trav. (1706) 258 A great Coup, in 
which they feed Seetins Aa Strack in Phil, Trans. XLI. 
392, IL took Four strong Pullets, which I shut up in Cone 
18a9 E. Jesse Frué. ‘Nat, 193 He has known it [the shrike] 
draw the weak youn ers? through the bars of the 
breeding coops. 1 ocers Agric. & Prices 1. xvi. 339 
Geese were either turned into stubble or fattened in coops. 

3. A wickerwork basket used in catching fish: 
also called Kipe. 

1469 Se. Act Yas. (1F (1599) § 37 Salmond, Girsilles and 
trowtes, quhilk ar destroyed be cowpes.. nettes, prynes set 
in rivers, that hes course to the Sea. z Ray WC. 
Words 17 A Fish-coop is ..a great hollow Vessel, made of 
Twigs, in which they take Fish upon Humber. 1786 Gitpin 
Observ, Pict, Beanty (1788) II. 133 At this place salmon 
coops are placed; where all the fish, which enter the Esk, 
are taken, 1 Lonsdale Gloss., Coop, a hollow vessel 
made of twigs for taking eels, 1873 dct 36-37 Viet. c. 7 

17 Any fishing box, coop, apparatus, net, or mode of fish- 
ing..forming part of such weir, 

4. A protecting grating about a tree, etc. 


1750 W, Exuis Mod. Husbandman VIII. 76 If a fence or 
coop was set about each pole. 


5. dransf. and fg. (from 2). A narrow place of 


' confinement; a cage or prison. 


1579 Spenser SAeph. Cal. Oct. 72 Sunnebright honour 
pend in shamefull coupe. 1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 118 
Armide appeared likewise with her troope, Where a burgage 
had beene their lodging coope. im owreR Zask in. 834 
Such herds Of.. vagrants, as make London. .a crowded coop. 
1847 Emerson Kepr. Alex, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 339 
Why think to shut up all things in your narrow coop? 

6. a. slang. A prison. b. In U.S. polit. slang: 
The place where electors were ‘cooped’. 

1866 Lond. Misc. 3 Mar. 58/3 (Farmer) A cove as has .. 
smelt the insides of all the coops in the three kingdoms. 
1877 J. Greenwoop Dick Temple (Fanner), You say that 
you have been in the coop as many times as ] have. 1889 
Pall Mali G.18 Feb. 6/2 They were made to vote the 
ticket of the party that controlled the ‘coop’, Our coop 
was in the rear of an engine-house on Calvert-street. 

Coop, 54.2, var. of Coup, a dung-cart. 

Coop, s/.3 [Etymol. obscure: cf. Cop sé.2 4.] 
A small heap, as of manure. 

1845-79 JAMIESON Coof, a small heap, as a ‘coop of muck’, 
1881 Gard. Chron, No. 411. 626 The raking of an adequate 

uantity of Oak and Chestnut leaves and carting them to 
the leaf-coop, with which to make up hotbeds, etc. 

Coop (k#p), v.! Also 6-7 cope, 7 coope, 
coup(o. [f. Coop s.!] 

1. trans. To put or confine (poultry, ctc.) in a 
coop, pen, or narrow enclosure. Also with 2. 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ef. xv. 20 Nor will with Crowes be 
coup'd within a Grove. 1791 Boswett Johnson an. 1728, 
The flesh of animals who feed excursively, is allowed to 
have a higher flavour than that of those who are cooped up. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric, (ed. 4) 11. 223 As soon 
as it is perceived that the geese are desirous of laying, 
coop them up under their roof, 1890 Daily News 26 Nov. 
3/6 The .. pigs and poultry were cooped or tethered on the 
outskirts of the camp, 

2. transf. To confine a) within small 
space ; to shut up within irksomely narrow limits; 
to cage, cabin. 

In the Shaks. quots. the sneaning is app. ‘To enclose for 
protection or defence’, in reference to one of the uses of a 
coop for poultry. is sense may also occur in other 
quotations, 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AL. (x596) 46/1 Their armie .. was 
cooped and shut in within the streets. 1583 StanyuursT 
Aineis 1. (Arb.) 19 Thee father almighty .. Mewed vp 
theese reuelers coupt in strong dungeon hillish. | 1593 
Suaxs. 3 fen. VF, v. i. 109. 1895 — John u. i. 25 
That White-fac’d shore, Whose foot spurnes hacke the 
Oceans roaring tides, And coopes from other lands her 
landers. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage 1. xvi. 73 They had 
coped him in a corner of his kingdome. 1718 Pore /diad 
xvul. 334 What | coop whole armies in our walls again? 
1812 Byron CA. f/ar. 1, xxviii, Sailors .. Coo) in their 
winged sea-girt citadel. _fig, 1876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum. & 
Shaks, iv. 136 He is hard to get fairly cooped in a corner. 

b. with 2f; also in, together. 

2583 T. Stocksr Cro. Warres Low-C. 1. 49h, The Prince 
of Parma besieged the Citie of Mastright, and with suche 
force so straightly el it vp. 1891 Horsey Trav. 
(Hakluyt Soc.} 204, 1... beinge coped up and kept close as 
a prisoner. 1602 J. Craruam /fist. Eng. in Harl. Mist. 
(Maih) II. 435 When he considered how he was cou 
in, 31667 DryDen Maiden Queen v.i, A strait place, where 
they are all coupt up. 1760 Westey Ws, (1872) ITI. 12, 1 
was obliged once more to coop myself up in the Room. 
1836 THre.wat Greece III. xx. 155 Suddenly facing about, 
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to coop him in, and capture the whole squadron. 1864 
Sxeat tr. Uhdand’s Poems 374 T've caught you cooped to- 
gether, much bonoured brotherhood! 1870 Emerson Soc. 
§ Solit. Wks. (Bohn) III. 4 Coop up most men, and you 
undo them. 4 

e. U.S. polit. slang, (Scc quots.) 

1848-60 Bartlett Dict, Amer. Cooping of Voters, collect 
ing and confining them, several days previous to an election, 
in a house or on a vessel hired for the purpose. Here they 
are treated with good living and liquors, and at a proper 
day are taken to the polls, and voted, as it is called, for the 
party. 1889 in Pal Afad/ G. 18 Feb. 6/2 Four ofus, includ: 
ing [E. A.] Poe..were nabbed by a gang of men who were 
on the look out for voters to ‘coop’. 

+3. fs: Of persons. Ods. 

x64r Mitton Animady. (1851) 235 The one is ever coopt 
up at his empty speculations. 1690 Locke //am. Und. we 
xx. § 4 They are cooped in close, by the Laws of their 
Countries, 1780 Burke Sf. at Bristol Wks. 1842 I. 270 
They feel themselves in a state of thraldom, they imagine 
that their souls are cooped and cabined in. 

b. Of action, feeling, etc. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 198 That we cope all our Sabbath 
devotion, yea all our religion within the Church walls. 1643 
Case of Affairs 5 Which yet did not so much coop up or 
curbe the regall power from any due worke or office. @ 1764 
Luoyvp Poet, Wks. (1774) Il. 25 What is his verse, but 
cooping sense Within an arbitrary fence. 1846 Prescott 
Ferd. & Js. 11. xviii. 165 The papal line of demarcation 
cooped up their enterprises within too narrow limits. 

+4. ‘To confine (a thing) within a containing 
vessel or narrow limits. Usually with 2. Ods. 

1646 Hammonp Sermt. Wks. 1684 IV. 677 The water is 
easily cooped up in a glass or bucket. 1748 Anson Voy. 11. 
xi. 258 The place is so cooped up with mountains, that it is 
scarcely possible to ae outof it. 1782 Gurin Wye (1798) 
9 The river is cooped between two high hills. 

. To surround with a protecting grating or coop. 

1631 WEEVER Anc. 101. Aon. 379 Grated, or coped about 
with iron. /é¢d. 388 One Tombe in the body of the Church 
coped withiron. 1750 W. Exits Ifod. Hushandman VIN. 
74 The great expence of cooping and fencing each tree. 

+ Coop, 2.2 Obs. or dial. rare. [A back-forma- 
tion on Cooper 56.1] trans. ‘To hoop, to bind 
with hoops ’ (Jamieson); =CoorER v. 

Hott.anp(in Webster 1864), Shaken tubs..be new cooped, 
7 in Jacobite Relics (1821) 11. 54 There was a cooper .. 

€ coopit a coggie for our gudwifie, And heigho! but he 
coopit it braw. 

Coop (kup), zv¢. Also cop, cup. [app. con- 
traction of co'up=come up: cf. dup=do up.] 

1. A call for domestic animals. 

@ 1825 Foray Voc, East Anglia, Coop, a common word of 
invitation to domestic peuey -. to come .. to peck up the 
food thrown down for them. It is, perhaps, an abbreviation 
of the words come up, 1873 Hare Level Best, In front of 
the barn, from which we had already heard shouts of ‘ Coop ! 
Coop I’ 1883 Hampshire Gloss., Coop, a word used in call. 
ing horses; particularly when in the field they are enticed 
by a sieve of oats to be caught. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., 
Coof, a call for cows, 

2. Coop or coop and seek (U.S.): the game of 
‘hide and seek’. 

Coop is the call of the hider when he is ready. 

1884 J. N. Tarsox in Chicago Advance, And then we play 
at coop and seek, 

Coop, coope, obs. ff. Cup, Cope. 

Cooparcener, -ery, obs. ff. CopARCENER, -ERY. 

Cooped (k#pt), AA/. a. Jn 6-7 coupt. [f. 
Coop v.t + -ED.] Confined in or as in a coop; 
caged, shut Le 
4613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed..3), ye kept within certaine 
limits. 2645 G. Daniet Poems Wks. 1878 II, 106 The 
cooped lion has broke through. 1676 SnapwewL Libertine 
m1, A Spanish wife has a worse life than a coop’d chicken. 

Cooped (Her.), obs. form of Couren. 

Coopee, obs. f. Couper, 

Cooper (kipax), 5.1 Forms: 5-6 couper, 
5-8 cowper, (5 cowpare, 6 coupar), 6- cooper. 
[Oceurs in 15th c. as confer, cowfer, cowpar; app. 
of LG, origin: cf. MDu. cxfer, 15the. Nieder- 
theinisch keper, E.Fris. kuper, mod.LG. (Bremen, 
Hamb.) Aiiper, dial. MHG, diiefer, mod.G. kiifer, 
also dial. hufer; from MDu. cafe, LG. Auepe, mod. 
G. kufe, cask; in med.L. ciparius, ec eat lad f, 
clipa cask ; see Coor. (It isnot an Eng. derivative 
of coop, which, so far as appears, has never had 
the sense ‘ cask ’.) 

An old spelling remains in the surname Cow#er, pronounced 
Cooper by those who bear it.] 

1. A craftsman who makes and repairs wooden 
vesscls formed of staves and hoops, as casks, 
buckets, tubs. : 

A dry cooper makes casks, etc., to hold dry goods, a wet 
cooper those to contain liquids, a white cooper pails, tubs, 
and the like for domestic or dairy use. See also édtt- 
cooper, etc. r 

¢x415 York Myst. Introd. 20 Coupers. e¢xq42g Voc. in 
Wr.-Wilcker 650 Hic cuparius, Gis. oes Nom. 
ibid, 686 Hic cuperits, a cowper. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
77 The other ben coupers. 1520 ALS. Acc. St. Fohn's Hesp., 
Canter6., Paed to the couper for new bottomyng of a buk- 
ket. 1523 Act 14-15 Hen. VIIT, c 2 The misteries .. of 
smithes, joigners, or coupars. 589 Pafppe w. Hatchet (1844) 
16 Now you talke of a cooper, Ile tell you a tale of a tubb. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav, Wi. (1663) 22x He had in 
his hand an Hatchet in the form of a Coopers Addis. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner’s Mag. v. 63 Nailed with Coopers Nails, 
1920 Lond. Gaz No. e74la Michael Morgatroid, of Ripon, 

owper, 1924 Jérd, No. 6249/10 John Higgs .. Turner and 

ed 
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Wet-Cooper. 1837 Wuitrock Bk. Trades (1842) 161 The 
‘Dry-cooper’ is employed in making sugar hogsheads and 
other casks. 1854 te Matter Sch. § Schon. (1858) 43 The 
coopers. .now tightening hoops, and now slackening them. 


b. On board ship: One who looks to the repair 


of casks and other vessels. 

1627 Capt. Satu Seaman's Gram. viii. 36 The Cooper is 
to looke to the caske, hoopes and twigs, to stane or repaire 
the buckets, baricos, cans, steepe tuhs. 1867 Smy7H Sazlor’s 
Word-bh., Cooper, a rating for a first-class petty officer, who 
repairs casks, etc. , ; 

e. From the practices of the journcymen coopers 
employed on vessels in the Thames, the word ac- 
quired in the end of the 18th ¢. an cvil connotation, 
_ 1800 Corgunoun Comm. Thantes 65 No inconsiderable 
portion of the pillage fell to the share of Journeymen 
Coopers. necessary to repair casks and packages, which 
have suffered injury in the stowage. ‘Icy have even been 
known to break hogsheads wilfully to obtain plunder. /éid. 
64 Coopers, Revenue Officers, and the Ship’s Crew all 
participated in the spoil. 1840 Marrvat /’007 Yack xviii, 
Then we've the Coopers and Pumboat-men and the Rat- 
catchers and the Scaffle Hunters and the River Pirates .. 
all living by their wits. ; e 

2. One engaged in the trade of sampling, bottling, 
or retailing wine ; a wine-cooper. 

[1465 Alann. & Housch, Exp. 283 Paid for caryage of a 
hoggeshed of wyne into his place at London, viij.dz. Item to 
the cowper the same tyme, iiij.2.] 1302 ARNOLDE Chron. (1811) 
88 Wher as the cowpers of this cite haue vsed and dayly vse 
to colour straungers goodis as in taking vpon them malme- 
seis and other wynes belongyng to strangers to bee their 
owne. 1678 Pintiirs, Cannister, A certain Instrument 
which Coopers use in the racking of lhe Wine. 1837 Witt 
tock Bh. Trades (1842) 162 The Wine-Cooper is employed 
in drawing off, bottling and packing wine, ete. 

3. 7A six- (or twelve-) bottle basket, used in 
winc-cellars, 

[Prob. froin its use by wine-coopers.} 

1817 T. L. Peacock Mledincourt 11, xx. 80 Give me a 
roaring fire and a six bottle cooper of claret. 1829 W. H. 
Maxwewi Stories of Waterloo, F. Kennedy, He and the 
ambassador having discussed a cooper of port within a 
marvellous short period. 1876 Grant One of the ‘ 600" Iii, 
436 And a rare cooper of old port Davie Binns shall set 
abroach. 

4. A mixture composed half of stout and half of 
porter. (So called in London, and some other 
places: see qttot. 1873.) 

1871 M. Couns Afrg. 6 Alerch. 1. viii. 252 Vast hunches 
of bread and meat and stone jars of ‘ cooper", being the fa- 
vourite form of refreshment. 1873 Slang Dict., Cooper, 
*stout half and half’, i.e. half stout and half porter. De- 
rived from the coopers at breweries being allowed so much 
stout and so much porter a day, which they take mixed. 

5. Comb., as + cooper-shop, cooper’s shop. 

1632 Litucow 7rav, x. (1682) 444 All the Cowper-shops, 
and dwelling- Houses. .adjoyning to the ‘J’own's Wall. 

Coo'per, s/.* [f. Coop v.i + -ER.] One who 
coops or confines, (With quot. cf. Coor v.) 2 ¢.) 

1889 Farmer Americanisms 168/2 ‘To coop voters is to 
collect them as it were in a coop or cage, so as to be sure 
of their services on election day. Liquor dealers are the 
usual ‘coopers’ for ohvious reasons. 

Cooper s4.°, var. of Corer. 

Cooper (k#pas), v. [f. Coorer sd.1] 

1. trans. To make or repair (casks, etc.) ; to 
furnish or secure with hoops. 

1746 in W. Thompson &. AM. Advoc. (1757) 8 One, two, or 
three Months. .exptring before they are cooper’d and made 
tight. 1834 #raser's A/ag. X. 32 Coopered with brass hoops 
weather-tight. 1840 H. Cocnton Vad. Vo. (1856) 177 ‘I'll 
cooper it up’..And he began to repair the cask. 

2. To put or stow in casks. 

1746 in W. Thompson X. NW. Advoc. (1757) 42 Many a 
Cart-Load .. brought into the .. Victualling Office, and 
Slaughtered, Salted, Pack’d, Cooper’d, etc. 1860 Jferc. 
Marine Mag. V1. 210 The whalers .. resort thither to 
‘cooper their oil’. 

3. intr. To work as a cooper, do cooper’s work. 

In mod. Dicts. 

4. trans, To ‘rig up’, faurbish 2, put into a pre- 
sentable form. collog. 

1829 Scott Frué. II. 199, I employed my leisure. .to peruse 
Mure of Auchendrane’s trial, out of which something might 
be coopered up for the public. 1833 M. Scorr Yon Cringle 
(1859) x74 When I was washed and cleansed, and fairly 
coopered up. 

5. To ‘do for’, spoil. sang. (Cf. Cooper 56.11 ¢.) 

1851 Maynew Lond, Labour 1. 351 The ring-dropping 
‘lurk’ is now carried_on this way, for the old style is ‘coop- 
ered’, 1873 Stang Dict. 31 Cooper'd (spoilt) by too man 
tramps cal ling there. [Satd of a house.) 1877 Besant & 
Rice Son of Vile. 1. ix. 99 ‘ The cove wasn’t at home, and the 
slavey’d been changed, and the ken was coopered.’ 

Cooperage (kiporédz). [f Coorer sd) + 
-AGE. 

1. A place where a cooper’s trade is carried on. 

1714 Lond, Gaz. No. 5246/2 A parcel of .. unserviceable 
Staves .. lying in the Coe 1724 De For Jour Gt. 
Brit. (1748) 1. 26 (D.) Room for erecting .. warehouses, roa 
walks, cooperages, &c, 1836 Marryat A/idsh. Easy xviti. 
63 That the meeting should take place bebind tbe cooper- 
age. 1888 Pall Mall G. 3 Nov. 9/1 To place a cooperage 
+ at each fishery station along the soutb coast. 

2. The coopering of casks; cooper’s work ; the 
business or trade of a cooper $ coopery. 

x7go-r A. Hitt Left. in Wks. (2753) II. 112 The prime 
cost of caskage .. with the care ne their cooperage and 
ordering. 1746in W. Thompson R. NV. Advoc. (1757) 47 

ood Cooperage will be found productive of Package. 
2800 Co.quioun Comm. Thames xiii. 376 The Cooperage, 

’ 
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Hoops, and Nails, which such Cargo may require. 1828 
W. Tavior in A/onthiy Rev. 490 Vhe cooperage of the 
French bogsheads is also a subject of complaint. 1872 
Yeats //ist. Comnt. 140 In the latter part of the Middle 
Ages, the articles of cooperage were very numerous, 

3. Money payable to a cooper for his services. 

1785 Jounson, Cooferage, the price paid for cooper’s work. 
1809 R. Lancrorp Jutrod. Trade 131 Cooperage, money 
paid to a cooper who attends on the quays to mend casks, 
also to open them for samples. 

4. alirib. 

1871 Daily News 5 Sept., They were compelled to pay 
heavy cooperage charges, though there was not a loose hoop 
nor a broken stave in the hold. Afod. Adzt., A Plant of 
Cooperage Machines can be seen in daily operation. 

Co-operancy (kop'péranst’. [f. Co-orerant : 
sce -ANCY.] a. The state or condition of being 
co-operant or working together. +b. The action 
of working togcther, co-operation (o/s.). 

a1670 Hacket Cent, Sernt.i1675) 231 Will not he make 
us the sheep of his pasture, without our active cooperancy ? 
1866 Contemp. Rev. 1, 307 A perfect co-operancy of the 
emotions, the conscience, the reason, and the imagination, 
1878 Dowben Strid. Lil. 99 Vhe co-operancy of the energies 
of humanity with. light, and motion. 

Co-operant kop pérant), a and sh. [ad. L. 
cooperant-em (Vulgate), pr. pple. of cooferdr? to 
Co-oPERATE.] A. adj. Working togetiier or to 
the same end; co-operating. 

1598 J. Dickenson Greene fu Conc. (1878) 111 Haue not 
Planets their coniunctions, the elements their mixtures, both 
their cooperani motions? 1678 Bu. Nicnoison A.xp. Catech, 
60 ‘The Donation of Ieavenly Grace prevenient, subsequent, 
excitant, adjuvant, or co-operant. 1884 A.M. Faikpairn in 
Contenip. Kew, Mar. 369 Gacatent factors of luman pro- 
gress and happiness. 

B. sé. A co-operating agent or factor. 

1532 More Confut. Vindale Wks. 3832 Ve sacrament doth 
nothing worke, nor is no cause thereof nor cooperant therto, 
1874 Lewes Probl, Lifes Al. 1.127 A necessary cooperant. 

Co-operate kop ptrett’, a. (1. cooferdt- 
ppl. stein of cooferdr7 to work together, f. co(z)- 
(see Co-) + oferdx? to work.] 

1. gntr. To work together, act in conjunction 
(zv?¢h another person or thing, oan end or purpose, 
or 772. a work): @. of persons. 

1616 Buutoxar, Cooperate, to worke together, to helpe. 
1625 Ussner Ansty. Fesnit 128 Man..cooperateih wih 
man unto repentance. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. u. iv. 
136 Though he doe not cooperate to his owne destruction. 
1762 Gotpsm. Cif. IW, cxxi, It is .. difficult to induce a 
number of free beings to co-operate for their mulual benefit. 
1809 WrLLinGTon in Gurw, Desf. 1V. 4o2 Thal the British 
army should cross the ‘agus. .and co-operate. .in an attack 
upon Victor. 1876 J. H. Newman /7ist. S&L. ti. 54 The 
Turk began his career in Christian history by cofperating 
witha Christian F.mperor, 1899 Spectator 7 June 719 Living 
in communities and co-operating in labour. r 

b. Of things: ‘fo concur in producing an effect. 

1604 N. D. 30 Pt. Three Conversions Eng. 121 Free will 
-.can cooperatt nothing at all. 1635 Quarurs Aadl.v. xv. 
(1718) 307 All things co-operate for the best. 1744 Harris 
Three Treat. u. vi.i1765) 98 llere a double Force is made co- 
operate to one End. 1828 W. Seweir Of Jrise Ess. 9 
Vanity cooperated with taste, 1882 Vises Sachs’ Bot. 707 
If sunlight and chlorophyll do not cooperate to produce new 
formative material by assimilation. 

2. zxtr. ‘To practise economic co-operation. 

1830 Gen. P, Tuomrson £zerc. (1842) I. 217 If the rats 
were to be advised to economize or to ‘co-operate’. 1880 
McCartuy Ov2 Tintes 1V. 175 Why should they not also 
co-operate for the purpose of supplying each other with good 
and cheap food and clothing? 

Hence Co-o-perating vé/. sb. and Api. a@. 

1646 Six T. Browne Psend. Ep. Pref., Some cooperating 
advancers. 1680 tr, Buchanan's De Fure Regné 11689) 8 
‘There must be a mutual Cooperating for the good of the 
whole. 1821 Snetiey in Four C. Eng. Lett. 508 Various, 
yet co-operating reasons. 

Co-operate (kop"pérct), a. [ad. L. cooperdtus, 
pa. pple. of cooferari to work together; the suffix 
is app. used as in ¢orporate.] Caused to co- 
operate ; brought into co-operation. 

1868 Rocers /’o/, Econ. xiti. (ed. 3) 175 The system of co- 
operation or co-operate industry. 1885 Pad/ Afad! G. 26 
Oct. 12/2 You want the co-operate knowledge of political 
economy and sound critical ability of Mr A. 

Co-operation (kog:pireJon). [ad. L. coope- 
ration-em, n. of action from cooferart to Co- 
operate. Cf. F. coopération (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. The action of co-operating, z.¢. of working 
together towards the same end, purpose, or effect ; 
joint operation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. 1 495)7 By the cooperacyon 
of the holy ghost. 1626 Bacon Sy/va Cent, x. Introd., Not 
Holpen by the Cooperation of Angels or Spirits. 1628 Coxe 
On Litt. 61 As tbere may be an estate taile by custome 
with the co-operation of the Statute of W. 2, cap. 1. 1754 
Jouxson Adventurer No. 137? 11 The business of life is 
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carried on by a generalco-operation. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) II. ix. 408 His temporary cooperation with 
Swegen. 1879 H. Georce Progr. §& Pov. x. iti. (1881) 417 
Civilization is co-operation. 

2. Pol. Econ. The combination of a number of 
persons, or of a community, for purposes of eco- 
nomic production or distribution, so as to save, for 
the benefit of the whole body of producers ot 
customers, that which otherwise becomes the 
profit of the individual capitalist. 

For the history of the term see the quotations, As origin- 
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ally used hy Owen the namé contemplated the co-operation 
of the whole community for all economic purposes, i.e. 
communism. In practice, the principle has been carried out 
in production, when a body of workmen corporately own 
the capital hy which their concern is carried on, and thus 
unite within themselves the interests of capital and labour, 
of employer and employed; and in distriéution, when an 
association of purchasers contribute the capital of a store 
by which they are supplied with goods, and thus combine 
in themselves the interests of trader and customers. See 
Co-oPERATIVE. 

1817 Owen Lefter in Lond. Newspaper 9 Aug., Ad- 
vantages to be derived from the Arrangement of the Unem- 
ployed Working Classes into ‘ Agricultural and Manufac- 
turing Villages of Unity and Mutual Co-operation’. 1821 — 
Economist Mar., Monastic institutions .. nevertheless 
exhibit striking proofs of what is to be effected hy the prin- 
ciple of Co-operation. /bid. in Holyoake //ist. Coop. 1. 
67 The Secret is out; it is unrestrained Co-operation on the 
part of add the members, for every purpose of social life. 
1824 W. THomrson Distrib. Wealth vi, Labor by co-opera- 
tion opposed to lahor by individual competition, 1832 Hr. 
Martineau Homes Abroad ix. 126 The colony must be so 
organized as to secure the due co-operation of labour and 
capital. 1844 M. Hessecy (tite), Outline of the various 
social systems and communities which have been founded 
on the principle of co-operation. 1863 Q. Rev. CXIV. 418 
Most of these thinkers had a glimpse, more or less clear, of 
the principle of co-operation... but unfortunately they were 
unable to distinguish this princtple from that of community 
of goods. 1863 Fawertt Pol. Econ. u. i. (1876) 105 ‘Vhe 
essential characteristic of co-operation is a union of 
capital and labour. 1875 Ilotyoake first. Coop. 1. 68 
‘The term Cooperation was at first..and for several years 
afterwards, used in the sense of communism, as denoting a 
general arrangement of society for the mutual benefit of all 
concerned in sustaining it. Later, the tern Co-operation 
came to be restricted to the humbler operations of buying 
and selling provisions. 1879 Rocrrs in Cusseld’s Techn. 
Fduc. (WV. 180'1 The workman .. uniting in a trade partner. 
ship with other workmen, with the distinct purpose of using 
his own capital as well as his own labour under such an 
association. The latter form is called co-operation. 

Ilenece Co-opera‘tionist, one who practises or 
advocates co-operation, 

1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle v, (1887) 61 Next to 
him is Mr. ‘Toogood, the co-operationist, who .. wants to 
parcel out the world into squares like a chess-board, with a 
community on each, raising everything for one another. 
1881 F. Haut inv. 3. Nation XXX. 182/2 Long and 
honourably distinguished for his labours and writings as a 
co-operationist. 

(f. 1, 


Co-operative (kop'pérctiv’, a. sd.) 
cooperdl- ppl. stem of cooperdri + -1VE: on analogy 
of operative.) 

1. Having the quality or function of co-operat- 
ing ; working together or with others to the same 


tt 
end; of or pertaining to co-operation. 

1603 Ho.taxp Plutarch’s Mor. 63 Some other kinde of 
perswasive power cooperative with it. 1669 GALE Crt, Gen- 
fides 1. 1. itl, 38 Al other causes were but... concauses, and 
cooperative under God. 1839 James Louis NUV,1V. 2 Not 
as an immediate, but as a co-operative cause. 18§§ Mit- 
MAN Lat, Chr, (1864) IX, xtv. x. 342 Four great principles 
. Mutually cooperative. 1865 Pald Mall G.18 May 1 With 
regard to a young English statesman, we want lo know two 
things mainly—his intrinsic value, and his co-operative 
capacity, 

2. Pol. Econ. Pertaining to industrial co-operation. 

Co-operative society: a society or union of persons for the 
production or distribution of goods, in which the profits are 
shared by all the contributing members. 

Coaperaiiee store: a store or shop belonging to and sup- 
ported by a co-operative society, with the purpose of supply. 
ing themselves with goods at a moderate price, xa of 
distributing the profits, if any, among the members and 
regular purchasers. 

The earliest co-operative societies and stores were esta- 
blished as a first step towards the contemplated communistic 
Organization of society, mentioned under Co-orrraTion, 
But the primary aim was gradually lost sight of, and in 1844 
the principle was introduced of giving the profits not to 
the owners of the husiness, hut, partly at least, to the 
customers.) 

(1808 Soutnev in C. Southey Life & Corr. UL. xiv. 135 If 
co-operative labour were ns practicahle as tt is desirable, 
what a history of English literature might he and you and 
I set forth !] 1821 Aconomist No, 1. 15 (Resolution at 
meeting of Printers, etc.,22 Jan.) That a Society, to be 
denominated ‘The Co-operative and Economical Society’, 
be now formed, 1826 Revolt of Bees 175 ‘Vhe power which 
the first Co-operative Societies will possess. .of underselling, 
inthe disposal of their surplus produce, whatever is brought 
to market from the establishments of private individuals, 
1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. 1. 244 That a country of any large 
extent could be formed into a single ‘ Co-operative Society’, 
is indeed not easily conceivable. 1852 lice Goperic in 
Ld. Ingestre Mediora 1. 85 In the end of 1850, the London 
Central Cooperative Store, as it was then called, was 
opened. 1865 Sat, Rev. XIX. 79/2 The first developement 
of the principle which obtained considerable results was 
the Co-operative Store. 1872 Hotvoake Hist, Coop. Roch- 
dale (ed, 7) 56 At the third London Co-operative ESS, 
1832, there was reported the existence of a Rochdale 
Friendly Cooperative Society .. It manufactured flannel, 
1893 Miss Potter (tide), The Co-operative Movement in 
Great Britain, 


B. sé, 


1, One who practises or advocates co-operation ; 
a member of a co-operative society. 

1829 Soutney Lett. (1856) IV. 148 The scheme of the other 
co-operatives .. tends to secure employment for all its mem- 
bers, and equitable wages. 

2. Short for co-operative store. (collog.) 

1883 G. Lioyp £bb § Fiow II. 126 As we are so close to 
the Co-operative we might order those things 
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Hence Co-o-peratively adv., by means of or in 
relation to co-operation ; Co-o'perativeness, the 
state or quality of being co-operative. 

1842 De Quincey Cicero Wks. VII. 208 Passively, how 
far co-operatively it is hard to say, Pompey owed his 
triumph to mere acts of cor 1889 Co-operative News 3 
Aug. 824 The society would be placed in a much better 

osition both co-operatively, and commercially. 1655 Sir 

. Vane Retired Man's Medit., Bringing his fleshly prin- 
ciples into .. useful co-operativeness with his heavenly and 
spiritual. . 

Co-operator (kop péreitaz). (a. L. cooperator 
fellow-worker (Vulgate), agent-n. from cooperari 
to CooperaTr. So F. coopérateur (16th ¢.).] 

1. One who co-operates with another or others ; 
a fellow-worker. 

a 1600 Hooxer Fecl. Pol.v1. vi. § 11 God the author..and 
mail a cooperator Ee him assigned to work for, witb, and 
under him. @1677 Barrow Sera. (1686) I. xii. 169 They 
are .. Co-operatours with God, 1789 //ist. in Anon, Reg. 8 
They were styled the adjutants, co-operators, and adminis- 
trators of the public weal. 1835 Arnot.p Lef. in Stanley 
Life § Corr. (1844) Il. viii. 16 The cooperators with whom 
1 may possibly have to work. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
xi, § 507 The plan which is followed by Captain Ginn. .one 
of our co-operators, . ‘ 

2. A member of a co-operative society; onc 
who praetises industrial co-operation. 

1863 QO. Kez, CXIV. 438 The opinion is growing among 
the London co-operators that the system, etc. 1884 Century 
Mag. XXVIULL 134 The Cooperators, who form the other 
great branch of the industrial inovement in England. 

Co-o'peratress. vare. [f. pree.+-Ess.] A 
female eo-operator or fellow-worker. 

1865 Pusey 7 ruth Eng. Ch. 158 Salazar writes..‘In another 
way she may be called co-operatress and helper of Christ’. 

|| Co-opera‘trix. Os. rare. [fem.in L. form 
of cooferalor : see -TRIX.] = prec. 

1674 Brevint Saud at Endor 109 She was/saies Salineron..) 
cooperatrix, that is, Christs fellow-laborer in the very Pas- 
sion to the end. a1804 W. Ganan Sern, (1882) 583 She 
was the principal co-operatrix of human redemption. 

+ Co-opere, v. Vs. rare. [a.F. aha (16th c. 
in Littré), ad. L. cooperiri.] intr. To co-operate. 

1663 Sir G. Mackenziz Xedig, Stofc i. (1685) 6 This innate 
Instinct did not coopere with these Impostures, 

Coopering (kwparin), vd/, 54.1 [£ Cooper v. 
+-1nG 1.) The oceupation of a cooper. 

1746 WW. Tromrson FR. NV. Adzoc. (1757) 46 The next 
Article in Coopering, may be considered of the Jompeyien 
Coopers. 11861 Dicknns Gt. Expect, xxxvii, He was not 
brought up to the Law, but to Wine-Coopering.] 1874 
Kuicut Dict. Aleck. 1. 616/1 Dry coopering consists of 
making barrels for flour, etc. 

Coopering : see CoPERING. 

+ Coope‘rison, -izon. O#s. [Alteration of ca- 
parison after L, cooperire to eover.] = CAPARISON. 

1586 Ferns Slaz. Gentrie 102 Their armour and cooperi- 
zons of their horses, — 336 Any sadle..chapperon, cooperi- 
son, or other instriment. 1660 WateRHouse A rors & Arm, 
67 A noble Horse. .clad in Armour and Cooperizons. 

Tlenee + Coo-perize v., to equip (a war horse’. 

1586 Frerne Blas. Gentrie 67 The cooperizing or furnishing 
of a horsse of warre. 

Cooper’s-wood, A name given in Australia 
to the wood of two rhamnaceous trees, Red Ash 
Alphitonia excelsa, and Victorian Hazel omader- 
rts apelala, 

1866 Treas. Bot.g18 P. apetala forms n small tree in New 
South Wales, and yields a hard close-grained wood there 
called Cooper’s wood, 1884 in Minter Péant-n, (in both 
senses], : 

Coopery (kpori), [f Cooper s4.1+-13; see 
-ERY.] Cooper's work; a cooper’s workshop ; 
cooper’s ware. Also aftrid, 

1558 /uventory of IV, pee Lichfield R enh Item, 
in cowperye ware, xs. 1601 Hottann Pliny I. 562 To stee 
the wheat within certaine cooperie vessels, made of woe 
1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3116/4 To be Sold..al!l sorts of Basket, 
Coopery, and Turnery Wares. 1852 P. Nictiorson Lncycé. 
Archit. 1. 199 The art of coopery is a curious branch of 
mechanism. 1859 W. S, Coreman Woodlands (1866) 89 It 
is much used..in mill work, turnery, and coopery. 

Coopie, -y, obs. ff, Copy, 

Cooping (kitpin), v4/. sb. [f Coop vl +-InG!.] 
The action of the verb Coor. 

1813-4 Younc Ann. Agric. XLIV. 373 From fifteen to 
twenty [ewes] were put into the hurdles Letbainr or coop. 
ing) daily. 1879 Beersoum Patagonia 11 After our long 
cooping-up on shipboard we were not equal to any exertion. 

Coople, obs. f. CoupLE. 

Coopsman, var. of Copeman, Ods., trader. 

Co-opt (kop pt), v. [ad. L. cooptire, f. co(m) 
together + ofiare to choose. In L. strictly ‘to 
choose as a colleague, friend, or member of one’s 
tribe or family’; sometimes also ‘to elect into 
a body’, otherwise than by its members, Cf. the 
earlier uses of Co-opTaTEe, Co-oPTaTIon.] 

trans, To elect into a body by the votes of its 
existing members. 

16st Howetn Venice 158 The favour they did him to 
co-opt him into the body of their Nobility. /drd. 183 He 
sufferd himself to be coopted into the Colledg of Cardinalls, 
1724 Reg. Trin. Coil, Dublin in Fraser Life Berkeley w. 
(1871) x01 Dr. cen was admitted and co-opted Senior 
Fellow. 1860 W. G. Crarx Vac, Tour 17 A body of hravoes 
«who co-opt into their body those who, by strength of arm 
and skill io the use of the stiletto, may have shown them- 


Onpary.] ¢rans. To ordain together. 


CO-ORDINATE. 


selves worthy of the distinction. 1862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 
217/1 The claim of the existing Residentiaries to coopt to a 
vacancy, 1875 Srusss Const. Hist, IY. xx, 418 These eight 
co-opted two more, and these ten two more. 1881 Nature 
XXIII. 292 Ile was co-opted a Senior Fellow. .{and] made 
Vice-Provost. 

Hence Co-o'pted, Co-o-pting pt. adjs. 

1875 Symonps Remaiss, Italy 1. ii. 149 The Grand 
Council..as a co-opting — tended to become a close 
aristocracy. 1881 Zites 17 May 4/1 The Convocation of 
Canterbury. .hy means of members of their own body and 
co-opted scholars and divines. have completed one portion 
of the work. 1887 Q. Rev. Jan. 176 Coopted trustees. 

Co-optate (kop pteit), v. arch. [f. L. coopilat. 
ppl. stem of L. cooftare to choose or elect to an 
office, ete.) =Co-orT ; but formerly less definitely 
= To choose or elect to an office, into a body, etc. 
Hence Co-o'ptated AA/. a. 

1623 CockeraM, Cooftate, tochuse. 1656 Biount Glos. 
sogr., Co-optate, to elect or chuse. 1658 Brammaty Consecr, 
Bps. xi. 228 These are they whom we pu’ ..this day to 
admit (cooptate) into the holy office of Priesthood. 1818 
Toop, Co-eptate, tochoose. 1882 Jevons Meth, Soc. Reform 
75_The co-optated trustees. 

Co-optation (kopptefon). (ad, L. coopta- 
Z76n-em election, n. of action f. cooptére to Co-ort.] 
Election to vacancies in a body by the votes of the 
existing members; formerly, also less definitely, 
= Eleetion, choice, adoption. 

1533 BeLtenoen Livy in. (1822) 299 Thir new trihunis in 
coaptacioun, and cbesing of thare collegis, usit the counsel 
ofthe Faderis. 1600 Hottaxo Livy iv. iv. 142 By cooptay 
tion and election into the number of the Nobles, as being 
chosen either by the favour and grace of the Kings, or els 
by the peoples voices after the Kings were expelled. ¢ 1645 
Heme Lan I. v. 25 This is true in the first election an 
co-optation ofa friend. 1660 H. More Myst. Godé. vit ii. 
283. 2818 Uartasm Afid. Ages (1872) 1. 217 ‘The first six 
kings of this dynasty procured the co-optation of their sons, 
by having them crowned ee mal own lives. 1875 
Stupes Const, /dist. I. xvi. 327 The six electors added by 
cooptation fifteen others, 1883 M. Pattison Mem. (1885) 74 
The co-optation of fellows into the society, or corporation, 
of a college. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comarw. ILL. cit, 435 
Boards. .allowed to renew themselves by co-optation. 

Co-optative (kop ptitiv), a [f L. cooptat- 
ppl. stem (see Co-orpr)+-IvE.] Of, pertaining to, 
or chosen by co-optation. 

1874 Scheme of Wilton Grammar School, The governing 
body shall consist of twelve persons, of whom five shall be 
representative Governors, and seven shall be co-optative 
Governors, 1884 Jfanxch. Exam. 10 May 5/6 The govern- 
ing body. .consists of 12 representative governors and 12 
co-optative governors, 

Co-option (koprpfen). [f Co-opr; cf. option, 
adoption.) = CO-OPTATION. 

1885 M. Pattison Ment. 89 The eccentricities of this casual 
cooption were exhibited. .at the Oriel election of 1846, 

Coopy, obs. f. Cory, 

Coorbash, -batch: see KoorBasu. 

Coorbed, -yd, var. CoursBep Oés., curved, bent. 


Co-ordain (kopidérn), v. rare. [f. Co- + 


a 1679 T. Goonwin IVs. II, ii.114 (R.) So must Christ be 
(the end] of all the creatures appointed and co-ordained 
with him. 1832 Gen. P, Tuompson A-verc. (1842) II. 40 
The Saint-Simonian term is ‘co-ordain’; men have not 
discovered aright, because nobody would ‘co-ordain” for 
them beforehand. And ‘co-ordain’ means to command. 

So Go-ordai‘ner, one who takes part in ordaining. 

1644 Jessor Ange? of Eph. 52 Those which were Co-or- 
dainers with the Bishop 

Coord(e, obs. f. Corp. 

Co-o'rder, @. rare. [f.Co-+ OrnERv.) trans. 
To arrange or dispose co-ordinately. 

1678 Cupworth /ntedl, Syst, 41x All things are plainly 
Coordered to One, the whole world conspiring into one 
n ing harmony. 1883 M. Arxotp Address at L ‘pool, 
‘The dificulty of duly De: sey? and co-ordering the 
supply of schools according to the need. 

Hence Co-o'rderer. 

1657 S. W. Schism Dispach't 449 The Allwise orderer 
and coorderer of nature and grace. 

+ Co-o'rdinacy. Ovs. [f. Co-onDINATE: see 
-acy.] Co-ordinate condition ; co-ordination. 

1683 Brit, Spec. Pref. 7, 1 assert the Soveraignty of our 
Lord the King..in opposition to the pernicious Doctrine of 
Co-ordinacy. 1753 Scots Mag, Aug. 371/1 They. .provided 
for their own co-ordinacy. 

Co-ordinal, a. Geom. [f. Co- + Onptnat, 
with reference to co-ordinate.) Waving (so many) 
co-ordinates. 

1875 A. Caytey in Phil, Trans, CLXV. 678 We require.. 
the prepotential of a uniform (s-coordinal) circular disk, 
(Note) The adjective coordinal refers to the number of co- 
ordinates which enter into the equation. ; 

Co-o'rdinance. vare~°. Joint ordinance. 

1864 in WrasTeER. : 

Co-o'rdinancy. rare. [f med.L. co-ordinare 
to co-ordain; see -ANCY,] =Co-ORDINACY, 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 157 They [elders] are sup- 
posed to act in a kind of co-ordinancy with the minister, 

Co-ordinate (kopidinet), a. and sd, [f. L. 
co- + ordinat-us ordered, arranged, pa. pple. of 
ordindre to order; prob. formed as a parallel to 
subordinate, Cf. mod.F. coordouné, But in some 
senses it is analysed as Co- + ORDINATE.] 

1. Of the same order; equal in rank, degree, or 


CO-ORDINATE. 


importance (wth); opposed to subordinate. In 
Gram, used esp. of the clauses of a compound 


sentence. 

1641 R. Brooker Eng. Efise, 1, vii. 106 All these Churches 
are but Coordinate, not among themselves Subordinate. 
1 Gare Crt. Gentiles 11, w. 23 He is placed beneath 
God, coordinate with intellectual creatures, but above cor- 
poreous creatures. 1794 Patey Zuid, u. vi. § 23 Annas 
+ spossessed an authority co-ordinate with or next to that of 
the high-priest properly so called, 1832 J. C. Iare_in 
Philol. Mus, 1, 648 The formal laws of our understanding 
are not coordinate to the infinite variety of nature. 1846 
Trenen Adtrac. xv. (1862) 250 Instead of three being thus 
subordinated to one, all four are coordinate with one another. 
1864 Bowen Logic iv. 91 ‘Iwo or more Species are thus 
said to be Coordinate when each excludes the other froin 
its own Extension, but both or all are included under the 
Extension of the same nearest higher Concept. 1871 Public 
Sch. Lat. Gram, §151 A Coordinate Clause is not governed 
in its construction by the Principal Sentence. 1876 Mason 
Lung. Gram. 163 A compound sentence is one which consists 
of two or more co-ordinate principal sentences, joined to- 
gether by co-ordinative conjunctions. 

2. Proceeding in a corresponding ordcr. 

1794 Sutttvan View Nat. 1. 414 The phases of the moon 
are co-ordinate with the course of the sun. a 

3. Involving co-ordination; consisting of a 


number of things of equal rank, or of a number of | 


actions or processes properly combined for the 
production of onc result. 

1769 Rosertson Chas. V, III. vi. gx All the inconveni- 
ences arising from a divided and co-ordinate qurediehion: 
1876 Foster P/ys. in, vii. (1879) 605 So complex and co: 
ordinate a movement. __ 

B. sb. 

1, One who or that which is co-ordinate, or of 

the same rank ; an equal; a co-ordinate elcment. 

@ 1850 Canuoun IVks. (1874) I]. 397 The great fundamental 
division of the powers of the system, between this govern- 
ment and its independent coordinates, the separate govern: 
ments of the states. 1879 Yourcrer Fool's Err. xiv, 343 
Can the African slave .. develop into the self-governing 
citizen, the co-ordinate of his white brother in power, 

2. Math, Fach of a system of two or more mag- 
nitudes used to define the position of a point, line, 
or plane, by refcrence to a fixed system of lincs, 
points, etc. (Ustially in £2) 

In the original (and most often used) system, invented by 
Descartes, and hence known as that of Cartesian co-ordi- 
nates, the co-ordinates of a point (in a plane)are its distances 
from two fixed intersecting straight lines (the ares of co- 
ordinates), the distance from each axis being measured in a 
direction parallel to the other axis. (The determination of 
the position of a place by /at/tude and longrtade is a similar 
case.) The co-ordinates are vecfangular when the axes are 
at right angles; otherwise ed/igue. The name Cartestax 
co-ordinates is also extended to the case of points in space 
(not in a particular plane) referred to three axes not in one 
plane intersecting in a point (like three edges of a box meet- 
ing at one corner), 

Hence applied to various other systems, mostly named 
from the nature of the fixed figure, etc., to which ihe points 
are referred ; as Bifpunctual co-ordinates, co-ordinates de- 
fining a line or point by reference to two fixed points and a 
fixed direction. Polar co-ordinates, co-ordinates defining a 
point (in a plane) by reference to a fixed line Unitial line or 
axis) and a fixed point (origix or Aole)in that line; the co- 
ordinates of pie point being the length of the straight line 
(radins vector) drawn to it from the pole, and the angle 
which this line makes with the axis (as in defining the posi- 
tion of a place by its distance and bearing from a given 
place), The name folar co-ordinates is also applied to an 
extension of this system to points in space. So dicircalar 
co-ordinates, bilinear, trilinear ¢., etc. 

1823 Cranr Technol. Dict., Co-ordinates (Geom.), a term 
applied to the absciss and ordinates when taken in con- 
nexion. 1863 Tytor Early Hist. Afan. iv. 60 He can in 
thought shift his centre of co-ordinates and the position of 
his axes. 1879 Tomson & Tait Nat. Phil, I. % § 202 The 
most general system of co-ordinates of 2 point consists of 
three sets of surfaces, on one of each of which it lies, 

b. alfrié. Pertaining to or involving the use of 

co-ordinates. 

1855 Toouunter (fié7¢) Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate 
Geometry. * , 

Co-ordinate (kogdinelt), v. [med.L. has 

coordinare to ordain togethcr; mod.F, has co- 
ordonner; but the Eng. word was prob. formed 
independently, from Co- and L. ordinare, as a 
parallel form to szdbordinate.] 

1. ¢rans. To make co-ordinate ; to place or class 
in the same order, rank, or division. 

1665 T. Matt Offer #. Help 26 These two... are not opposed, 
but co-ordinated. 1875 Poste Gaius w. § 1 Those who 
count four classes..commit the error of co-ordinating sub- 
classes and classes. 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 36 Vhe marks of 
a concept are not coordinated as all of equal value. 

To place or arrange (things) in proper posi- 
tion relatively to cach other and to the system of 
which they form parts ; to bring into proper com- 
bined order as parts of a whole. 

1847 Wuewe tn fist, dnduet. Sc. U1. xvit. vill. 516 The 
different parts of each being inust be co-ordinated in sucha 
manner as to render the total being possible. 1847 ENERSON 
Repr. Men, Shaks. Wks, (Bohn) }. 362 An omnipresent 
humanity co-ordinates all his faculties. 1867 Lewes //ist. 
Philos. 1. p. xviii, It systematises their results, co-ordinating 
their truths into a body of Doctrine. 188x B. SANDERSON 
in Nature No. 619. 439 How are the motions of our bodies 
co-ordinated or regulated ? 

3. intr. (for vefl.) To act in combined order for 
the production of a particular result, 

Vou. Il. 
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1863 Wynter Subtle Brains 413 When we remember the 
number of muscles which must co-ordinate to enable a man 
to articulate. 

Ilence Co-ordinated, Co-ordinating A9/. a. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. ge To bring such an organ 
into co-ordinated action, 1861 
grant that there is some co-ordinating power—some execu- 
tive presiding over the just association of our ideas. 1880 C. 
& FL Darwty Move. Pl.196 The several coordinated move- 
ments by which radicles are enabled to perform their proper 
functions. 1887 .dthenarnnt 26 Mar. 414/2 The co-ordinating 
intelligence, hs ; 

Co-ordinately (kogadinctli), adv. [f. Co- 
ORDINATE @, + -LY?.] In a co-ordinate way; in 
equality of order or rank, 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. w. ¥. 331 The Formation.. 
was neither coordinately nor instrumentally the Work of 
Angels. 1845 Lp. CamppenChancelors (1857) V. ciii. 2 The 
plan..of having several judges sitting there co-ordinately. 

Co-o'rdinateness. rere—°, ‘Equality of 
order, rank, or degree’ (Bailey (folio) 1730-6). 

Co-ordination (kogadinzi-for). [n. of action 
from Co-oRDINATE v.; it occurs in F. in Oresme, 
igthe., and prob, in med.L.] The action of co- 
ordinating ; the condition or statc of being co- 
ordinated or co-ordinate. 


+1. ge. Orderly combination. Ods. 

1605 Bacon lidv. Learn. u, vii. § 6. 28 The simple forms 
or differences of things, which are few in number, and the 
degrees or coordinations whereof make all this variety. 1688 
Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 52 What consent and coor: 
dination there is in the leaves and parts of flowers. 

2. The action of arranging or placing in the 
same order, rank, or degree; the condition of being 
so placed ; the relation between things so placed ; 
co-ordinate condition or rclation: opposcd to sié- 
ordination, 

€ 1643 Mavines Unfolded 4 Coworkers together for coin. 
mon good, not. .by subordination, but co-ordination of prin- 
cipall causes. 1657 Cromweat Sf. 21 Apr., I cannot do 
anything but in coordination with the council. a 1677 

Barrow Pope's Suprem, Wks. 1859 VIII. 287 That brotherly 
co-ordination and equality, which our Lord did appoint. 
1833 CoLrripce 7aéd-t.10 Apr., There are two possible 
modes of unity in a State; one by absolute co-ordination 
of each to all, and of all to each: the other by subordination 
of classes and offices. 1864 Bowen Lovie iv. 91 The Rela: 
tion of Co-ordination exists between different Species which 
have the same Proximiate Genus. 

3, The action of arranging, or condition of being 
arranged or combincd, in duc order or proper re- 
lation. 

1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 1 The theory con- 
sequent upon new facts, whether it be 2 co-ordination of 
thein with known ones, or, etc. 1856 Dove Logie Chr. 
Faith 1, i. § 2. 57 To arrange the primary materials in a 
regular co-ordination, which constitutes Science. 1858 
Maury Phys, Geog. Sea xiv. § 794, I have recently pur the 
materials in the hands of Lieutenant West for co-ordination, 

4. Harmonious combination of agents or func- 
tions towards the production of a result ; said es/. 
in Pays. in refercnce to the simultancous and 
orderly action of a number of muscles in the pro- 


dnetion of certain complex movements. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, (1872) I. 1. iii. 61 These 
two highest nervous centres..perform the general function 
of doubly-compound co-ordination. 1874 Carpenter Ment, 
Phys, \. 1 § 20 (1879) 20 In each of these acts, the co-ordina. 
tion ofa large number of muscular movements is required. 
1876 Foster Phys. i. vi. (1879) s62 Let us..examine the 
coordination of the movements of our own bodies. 

Co-ordinative (kosdine'tiv), a [f. as Co- 
ORDINATE B, +-1VE.] 

+L. Involving co-ordination ; co-ordinate. Ods. 

1642 C. Here Answ, Dr. Ferne 3 England is nota simply 
subordinative, and absolute, but a Coordinative, and mixt 
Monarchy. 1689 Treat. Monarchy u. iii. 42 The Lords 
stile, Comites, or Peers, implies. .a co-ordinative society with 
his Majesty. 

2. Having the property or function of co-ordi- 
nating. 

1881 Huxcey in Mature No. 615. 346 The summation of 
the lives of a cell aggregate, brought into harmoniousaction 
by a co-ordinative machinery, 1884 W. Fraser Wat. Co 
ordination in Rep, Brit, Assoc. 773 A supplementary prin- 
ciple of co-ordinative supervision, 

b. Gram, (Scc quots.). 

1848 J. W. Ginss Phill, Studies (1857) 25 The co-ordi. 
native compound proposition, where the two propositions 
are co-ordinate or independent of each other. 1876 Mason 
Lug, Gram. 113 Co-ordinative conjunctions are those which 
unite either co-ordinate clauses, or words which stand in the 
same relation to some other word in the sentence. 


Co-o'rdinator. [f. Co-orpinaTE v. +-or: cf. 
L. ordindtor.] A person or thing that co-ordinates. 

1864 H. Spencer /U/ustr. Univ. Progr. 42a This great 
cephalic ganglion becoming the co-ordinator of all the crea- 
ture’s movements, there no longer exists much local inde- 
pendence. 

So Co-o'rdinatory @, =Co-oRDINATIVE 2. 

Coore, obs. f. Corr. 

Co-o'rganize, v. rare. [see Co-.] frans, To 
organize together. = 

1825 Coterivcr Aids Re/?. (1854) 120 The doctrines... 
taken as co-organised parts of a great organic whole. 

Co-ori’ginal, 2. rare. [sce Co-.] Conjointly 
original ; equally original cach with the other. 

1836-7 Sin W. Hamitron Afetaph. (1877) 1. xvi. 297 Co- 
ordinate and co-original elements, 


VynTer Soc. Bees 486 Letus | 


| 


CooT. 


ITence Co-ori:gina’lity. 

1830 Sir W. Hasitton Disctss. (1852) 54 ‘Whe co-origin- 
ality and reciprocal independence of the subject and object. 

Coorne, coornel (1, obs. ff. Cory, KERNEL. 

Coors(e, obs. f. Coarsr, Corse, 


Co-ortho'gonal, ¢. Geom. [f. Co- + Orti0- 
GONAL,] = next, 


Co-orthotomic (koupipitymik), a. Geom. [Ff 
Co- + OrrHotomic.] Cutting one another at right 
angles at cach point of interscction: said of a 
system of curves, every pair of which interscct 
orthogonally, 

1884 Jurrery Proc. Lond. Math, Soc. XV1. 114 Coortho- 
tomic conditions. /é/d. 116 Four fixed coorthotomic circles. 
4bid, 125 Coortholomic circles of inversion, 

Coortyowre, obs. f. Courrier. 

Cooscoosoo : see Couscousov. 

Cooscot, dial. form of Cusnr, wood-pigeon. 

Coosen, -in, obs. ff. Cousin, Cozen. 

Coosherer : sec CosHEneER. 


Co-ossify ‘kopsifoi\, v. intr. and rans. To 
cssify together; to wnitc into one bone 

1877 Cours Fur Anim, vii. 203 All the hones of the skull 
finally coossify, excepting, of course, the mandible, 1882 
O. C. Marsivin Jef. Se. Monthly XX. 314 ‘Vhe fibula.. 
iniy be co-ossified with the side of the tibia. 

Hence Co-o ssifica‘tion, union of two or more 
bones) into onc bone. 

1885 C. A. Bucksaster in Arif, dbuanac & Comp. 193 
‘The co-ossification of the pelvic bones is peculiar. 

Coost, obs. £ Coast, Cost ; Sc. pa. t.of Cast v, 

Coostie, Coostos, obs. ff. Coast z., Custus. 

Coosyn, obs. f. Covusts. 

Coot (kit), 54.1 Forms: 4-7 cote, coote, (5 
cute, cuytt, 6-7 cout(e), 7- coot. [ME. cove, 
coote, corresp. to Dut. foe? (recorded ¢ 1600); a Low 
German word, the carlicr history of which is un- 
known, 

The long oe of ME. edte, evidenced also by the Du. form, 
which imphes MDu, ‘cd¢e, covte, makes impossible the con- 
Jectnre that the word is connected with Welsh cco? short, 
which is on other grounds inadinissible. Prof. Newton 
thinks that there is x connexion between coof and scoot or 
scout, another name of the guillemot, and allicd sea-fowl; 
but the early history of the latier is obscure.] 

1, A name originally given vaguely or gene- 
rically to various swimming and diving birds. In 
many cases tt seems to have been applied to tle 
Guillemot (C'r1a lrotle), the Zec-koet or Sea-coot 
of the Dutch. 

1382 Wren Lev. xi. 16 An ostriche, and a ny3t crowe, 
and a coote, and an hawke. 1398 Vrevisa Barth. De}. A. 
XML xvi. (1.495) 429 The Cote highte Mergulis and hath that 
naune of ofte doppynge and plungynge.  /éfd., It tokenyth 
moost certaynly full stronge tempeste in the sce yf Cotes fle 
eryenge to the clyffes. 1773 Jounson Journ. Scot., Slaney 
Castle, One of the birds that frequent this rock [Bnelan 
Ness] has. .its body not larger than a duck's, and yet lays 
eggs as large as those of a goose. ‘This bird is by the in- 
habitants named a Coot. That which is called Coe in 
England is here a Cooter. [his is some error: no such 
name is known.) 1885 Swainson rou. Names Birds 218 
Gnillemot..Quet (Aberdeen). [Cf. Queit (Aberd.)=Cout in 
Jamieson. ] 

2. Afterwards restricted in literary use to the 
Bald Coot (/ulica aira, fam, Rallidx), Mver-hoet 
of the Dutch, a web-footcd bird inhabiting the 
margins of lakes and still rivers, having the base of 
the bill cxtended so as to form a broad white 
plate on the forehead (whence the epithet AaZ/) ; 
in U.S. applicd to the allied 7. Americana: and 
gencrically extended to allthe spcctes of Auéyca. 

[21300 Gloss. WW. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 165 Une 
blarye, a balled cote.] c14g0 Promp. Parv. 95 Coote, 
byrde [MS. K, cote brydde], mergus, Jullica. 1483 Cath, 
<ingl, 87 A Cute [MS. A, Cuytt], fudica, merens. 1486 
Bk, St. Albans ¥ vjb, A Couert of cootis, a 1529 SKELTON 
P. Sparowe 408 The doterell, that folyshe pek, And also the 
mad coote, With a balde face to toote. 1580 Hottysaxp 
Treas, Fr. Tong, Fonigue, a bird called'a Conte. 1604 
Dravron Ovle 941 The Brain-bald Coot. @ 1763 SHENstoxr 
Odes (1765) 154 Where coots in rushy dingles hide. 1855 
Tennyson Brook 23, | come from haunts of coot and hern. 

1 Boston (Mass.) Frail, 12 Mar. 4/1 Twelve redheads, one 
bald pate and a coot were secured during the day. 


b. Proverbial phrases. 4s éadd (bare, black) as 
acoot; as stupid as a coot (this and tlc cpithet 
‘mad coot’ tay have originally applied to the 


Foolish Guillemot). 

1430 Lvpc. Chron. Tray. u. xv, And yet he was as balde 
as Is a coote. 21536 Tinpate £.xf. 1 John Whs. (Parker 
Soc.) II. 224 The body. .is made as bare as Job, and as bald 
as a coot. 16a1 Burton Anat. Aled. 11. iil. + ii, (1651) 599 
I have an old grim sire to my husband, as bald as a cout. 
1687 Hist, Sir F. Hawk vy. 9 They poled him as bare 
as a Coot, by shaving off his Hair. 1688 R. Houme Av 
mounry i1. 272/1 The Proverb, as black as the Coot. 

3. Locally applied (with distinctive additions) to 
the Water-rail and Water-hen or Gallinule. 

1547 Sacessury IWelsh Dict., Mwyalch y dwr (lit. Souzel 
of the water*: cf.‘ Brook ouzel’ =Water-rail (Swainson, 
176)], A cote. 1847-78 Hatuwent, Coot, the Water-hen. 
1869 Lousdale Gloss., Coot, the water-hen, 1885 Swatnson 
Province. Names Birds 176 Water.rail. .Skitty coot (Devon, 
Cornwalli, /did, 178 Afoor fen..Cuddy. Moor coot. Kitty 
coot (Dorset). 
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coor. 


4, fig. [Cf. 2b] A silly person, simpleton. 
(colloq., dtal., and U.S.) 

(1824 /Zist. Gaming 44 The poor plucked pigeon (now be- 
come a Bald Coot)lost his reasou.] 1848-60 Bantiett Dict. 
Amer., Coot..is often applied by us to a stupid person ; as, 
‘He is a poor coot’. a 1860 Margaret 134 (Bartlett) Little 
coot! don’t you know the Bible is the best book in the 
world? " 

5. Comé., as t coot-foot, a name given by some 
to the Phalarope; coot-footed a@., having fect 
like a coot’s; hence + Coot-footed Tringa, a name 
given by Edwards to the red or grey Phalarope 
Phalaropus fulicarius ; coot-grebe, a name given 
by some to the Fin-foot or Sun-grebe //eliornts. 

1757 Enwarps in Jil, Trans. L. 255, I chuse, by way of 
distinction, to name it the coot-footed tringa. 1768 PENNANT 
Zool. (1812) 11.126 Red Phalarope..This is the red coot 
footed tringa of Edwards. 

Coot, 54.2 Se. Also cuit, cute (ka). [A com. 
Low German word, found in Se. since ¢1§00: 
cf. MDu. cote, cote, Flem. heute, Du. oot fem., 
knuckle-bone; East Fris. £ove, 26¢ ankle-joint, 
ankle ; OF ris. £éze joint, knuckle; MLG. ote, LG. 
kote, kote, also in mod.G. in sense ' pastent-joint, 
fetlock ’: see Grimm.] 

1. The ankle-joint. 

3608 Dunnar in AZytiag 232 for rerd of the, and rattling 
of thy butis..Sum claschis the, suin cloddis the on the cutis 
1681 Couvu. Whites Supplic. (1751) 17 Some had hoggars, 
some straw boots, Some uncover'd legs and coots. a 1810 
Tanna. Poems (1846) 81 Whyles o'er the coots in holes 
he plumped. 1818 Alackzw. Mag. IIL. 53 With fect, with 
cuits, unshod—but clean. 

2. The fetlock of a horse. 

168: Conve. Whigs Supplic. (1751) 81 Rub my horse-belly 
and his coots, And when I get them, dight my boots. 

3. A thing of sinall value ; a trifle. 

Perhaps, orig. a knuckle-bone used by children in playing, 
as in Nba. cofe ‘osselet du bout des piedz de bestes, de 
quoy jouent les enfants, astravalus, talus’ (Plantijn): see 
also Grinm, A¢te 3. 

1550 Lyxprsav Sgr. Meddrion 294 Vonr crakkis I count 
thane not ane cute. a 1605 Monicomrri Sonn, xlvi. (1886), 
I count 30ur cunning is not worth acute, — Mise. Pocnes 
xlvi, I count not of my lyf acute. 3631 A. Craic Miler. & 
Herntite 9, \ care not a cuit for her sake to bee slayne. 

4. Comb,, as coot-bone, ankle-bone, knuckle- 


bone, es/. as used to lye with. 

1648-60 Hexnam Dutch Dict., Pickelen, to Play at Coot. 
bone as boyes dove. 

Coot, v.! ? Obs. tntr. Of tortoises: To copu- 


late. Henee Coocting v/. sh. 

1667 II. Stunpe in Pail, Trans. 11, 500 The Tortoises .. 
coot for fourteen daies together. 1699 Daspizr Moy. I. 
Index sv. Turtle, When they Coot or Couple. 1750 G. 
Hucnes Farbadoes 309 In cooting:time. 

Coot (kit), v4 local. [Deriv. obsenre: some 
associate it with cole in dove-cote, hell-cote.] To 
slope back the npper part of the gable of a house, 
the end of a hay-riek, etc., soas to forma ‘ pavilion’ 
or ‘tabemacle’ roof, lence Coorted, Af/. a., 
Cooting, v/, 56. 

1813 Davis Agric. Wills 258-268 (in Archrol. Kev. Mch. 
1888) Hay-ricks are..sometimes oblong with cooted ends, 
not gable ends. 1892 Corresft. at Mere, Wilts. Arick or 
cottage has its ends ‘cooted” or ‘cooted in’, when instead 
of being carried up perpendicularly to the ridge, they are so 
carried up only to the same height as the side-walls, and 
then sloped back. Sometimes the ends are carried perpen- 
dicularly to a greater height than the sides, and then sloped 
back: this is called Aad/-cooting...Gable-end ricks are rarely 
seen here, the general practice being to coot them in, 

Coot‘e, obs. f. Coat, Cot. 

Cooter (ké#ta1). (Cf. Coor v1] A popular 
name in the Southern United States of two tor- 
toises, the Common or Carolina Box-turtle (Cystado 
carolina), and the ‘ Florida Cooter’ (Chrysemys 
concinna), family Testudinida. 

1884 G. Brown Gooor Fisheries of U.S. 155 Pseudemys 
conciuna, the ‘ Florida Cooter’, is found in all the Southern 
States, /dfd. 158 The Carolina Box Turtle..In the southern 
States it is known as the ‘Pine-barren Terrapin’, and is 
also called ‘Cooter’ by the negroes, 

Cooter, dial. f, CouLrer. 

Cooth (kp). Also outh, cuith, The local 
name in Shetland and Orkney of the Coal-fish, 


before it is full-grown. (Jamieson.) 

1793 Statist. Acc. Orkney VIL. 453 (Jam.) But the fish 
most generally canght .. is a grey fis here called exdhs, of 
the size of small haddocks, 1795 /4id, XVI, 261 These 
boats sometimes go to sea for the purpose of fishing 
cod, cooths, and tibrics, which nre the small or young 
cooths. 18g2 Yarre.e Brit, Fishes 11.251. 1844 W. II. 
Maxwei. Sporls & Adv, Scotl. xv. (1855) 137, (S#etland) 
The. .Gadus Carbonarius .. known by the varying term of 
silloch, cuth, and seath, according to nge and size. 

Cooth, dial. f. Corus, disease; obs. f. CooLrn. 

Coothie, Coothly: see Coutuy, Coutuy. 

Coo'tie, sb. Sc. Also coodie,cudie. A wooden 
kitchen dish, a small wooden bowl or basin. 

1785 Burns Addr. lo Deili, Auld Ilornie, Satan, Nick or 
Clootie Wha in yon cavern grim an’ sootie. .Spairges about 
the brunstane cootie, To scnud r wretches, 

Coo'tie, cooty, 2. Sc. [f. Coor sb. ankle +-y.] 


Having legs clad with feathers. 

1787 urns Tam Samson's Elegy vii, Ye cootie moor- 
cocks, crousely craw. 1814 Train Afouniain Aluse 49 The 
cooty cock ahint the door Did clap his wings and craw, 


ooo 


| cuppe fem., Cup. 
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Co-ow'ner. [See Co-.) A joint owner. 

1868 Sat, Aev. VI. 210/2 The King’s rights being pro- 
tected against those of his co-owners. 1876 Dicny Aea/ 
Prop. v. § 4.241. 1884 R. Rincwooo in Lazy Times 27 Dec, 
160/2 Certain ‘laitis, . were vested in several co-owners in 
undivided shares. 

lIence Co-ow'nership. 

1875 Poste Gaius u. Comm. (ed. 2) 205 An inseparable 
union sometimes produces co-ownership in the whole, 1884 
Law Times 14 June 116/1 In aco-ownership action. 

Cooze, coozen: sce Coz, CozEN. 


+Cop, 34.1 Obs. [Old Northumbrian copp 
?mase., cup, vessel, corresp. to ON. koff-r cup, 
small vessel, MDu. cof(~), MLG. and Du. sop 
drinking-cup, OHG. choff, MHG. hoff beaker, 
bowl, generally thought to be akin in origin to OE. 
Med.L. had both coppa and 
cuppa; cf. It. coppa, Pr. copa, F. coupe: the rela- 
tions between the Teutonic and Romanic words are 


difftenlt to determine. 

Cofp and ee apparently came down into ME. as dis- 
tinct words; but ME. had also coffe, app. a mixture of the 
two, or a northern form of expe, Cur, assimilated to cop, 
It is not possible to separate the ae of cof from that of 
coppe, and the examples of coppes have consequently been all 
considered nnder Cur; but it is possible that some of them 
belong here.] J 

1. A drinking-vessel, a cup. 

_ £950 Lindis/, Gosp, Mark ix. 41 Sua hua..drinca zeseled 
iuh ealic ve? copp wetres on noma minum. /éfd. John xix. 
29 Dolla full ved copp full of ecced. ¢1460 Towneley Myst, 
yi ust Pastor. 1 drynk for my parte. 2d 2, Abyde, lett 
cop reylle. 1500-20 Denpar The Dance g6 im followit 
mony fowl! drunckart, With can and collep, cop and quart. 
b. 70 drink or play cop-oul: to drain the ctup. 

1508 Dunsar Yestament ro. Drynkand and playand cop. 
out. 3 Sirwart Cron. Scot. M1. 631 At eurrilk draucht 
tha playit ay cop out. 18:8 [see Cap 56.3 1b}. 

2. A measure of quantity: the fourth of a Scotch 
peck; now also Cap. [Perhaps a different word.] 

1497 flaliburton's Ledger in C. lones Scot. in Alfd. Ages 
vill. (1.860) 245, 4 copis of fegis, cost 20g. the cop. /éztd., 
2 copis of raysins cost 5s. the cop. 

3. Comb. cop-ambry, a chest or closet for cups 
and vessels ; cop-house, a house or room for the 
same purpose. See also the combinations of Cur. 

1§.. Aberdeen Reg. (Janv\, A langsald bed, a copamry, 
& ane schuring. 1542 /svenfories (Jam.), Memorandum, 
thir veschell underwritten..In the cophous, etc. 1663 
Seatvinc 7roud, Chas, /, 1.157 (Jam.) They brake down 
beds, boards, cop-ambries, glass windows, etc. 

Cop (kpp), 54.4 Forms: 1- cop, 3-7 coppo, 
(7 cops). [OE. cof, copp top, summit; generally 
thought to be identieal with prec., since tn MDu. 
cop developed (after t2th e.) the sense ‘skull’ and 
then ‘head’, and 4off was in MHG, ‘cup’, in 
mod.Ger, ‘head’. Cf. also the nnalogy of I. 
testa pot, shell, skull, It. zesta, F. 2ée head, But 
in OE. the sense ‘skull’ or even ‘head' ts not 
known, only that of ‘top, summit’, which hardly 
runs parallel with the words in the other langs., 
besides being so much earlicr. It is possible that 
the two words are distinct or only related farther 


baek. 

(One might suppose that £of A) top, was the native OF. 
word, and coff of the Northumbrian Gospels a, ON, 
koff'r: but the whole subject of the history and origin of 
these words in ‘Teut. is very obscure: see Kluge, and 
Franck, also Cur.) There was also an OF. eoffv, summit 
(cf.Corenoun), by which our word may have been influenced.] 

I.1. The top or summit of anything. O45. or 
dial, 

a1c00 Addheim Gi, (Mone) 1576 (Bosw.) Coppe, suomi. 
fate. e1z06 Lay. 7781 And pa turres cop [¢ ra7g§ toppe] 
mihte weoren a eth mid his capen, ¢ ra90.5. Lug. Leg. 1. 
59/185 A gret treo, So heiz bat he was a-drad toward be 
coppe i-seo. ¢1385 Craucer £. G, W. 738 Tisde, This 
wal..Was clove a two ryght from tbe cop n-doun. ¢ 1386 
— Prot. C. 7,554 Upon the cop right of his nose he hade A 
werte, and theron stood a tuft of heres. 1387 Trevisa //igiten 
(Rolls) 1,81 In Ynde beep trees, pat hauep coppis as hize as 
me schal schete wib nn nrwe. 1388 Wryeiy Jer il. 16 
(Thei] han defoulid thee, til to the cop of the heed. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv.9: Coppe or coper of a other thynge (MS. A, 
top of an hey thyng; Pynson 1499 coppe of an hye thinge], 
cacunten. 1§78 Lyte Dodoens u. lix. 225 Y* floures. .lacke 
suche a come or coppe. 1620 HoLtano Camden's Brit. 1. 
271 The wals..want their battlements, curtain, and coppe. 
1611 Corcr., Pigxon, n Finiall, Cop, or small Pinacle on 
the ridge or top of n house. (1879 G. Mrreorm Egois/ 1. 
255 A venerable gentleman for whom a white hair grew on 
the cop of his nose}. 

b. esp. of a hill. 

¢ 1374 Cnaucer Boeth. 11. iv. 44 On be cop of pe moun- 
tayngne, 1382 Wycur Like iv. a9 And ledde him to the 
cop of the hil on which the cite of hem is found. ¢ 1400 
Maunpev. (1839) iii. 17 Aboven at the Cop of the Hille is 
the Kir so cleer. 1430 Life St. Nath. (1884) 63 In pe 
coppe of the hille plente of oyle welleth oute largely. 1 
Haxcoyt Voy, I1.1. 107 This cape is a high hil..and on the 
East corner it hath ahigh cop, (1628 Coke On Litt.1i.§ 1 
note, Cofe signifieth a Hill, and so doth Lawe, 1730-6 
Baitey (folio), Cop, cofe nt the beginning of a name, signi- 
fies a top of an hill, as Copeland.) 

Hence in many names of hills, as Coudderton a Nin. 
niside Cop in Cumberland, Afeltham Cop near Wuddersfield, 
Meovwl Cop in Cheshire, Fia Cop in Derbyshire, etc. 

te. The head. Oés. 


¢ 1264 Song agst. K. of Almaine \n Pol, Songs (Camd.) 70 
Sire Simond de Montfort hath suore by ys cop. ¢137§ 


COP. 


Lay. 684 Bi be coppe [c 105 pone toppe] he him nam, also 
he hine wolde slean, ¢1326 Poem on Times Edw, 71 in 
fol, Songs 326 And there shal symonye ben taken bi the 
cop. ?ax600 Robin Hood 28 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1.27 
A _payre of blacke breeches the yeoman had on, his coppe 
all shone of steele. 

+a. A crest on the head of a bird, Oés. 

1483 Cath, Angi, i Cop, cirrus, crisfa est auinm. 1670 
Levins Afanif. 169 The cop on a birdes head, erista. 1606 
Hlottaxo Sucton. 23 The blacke cop, or hair-like fethers 
that it carieth upon the head, 1688 J. Crayton in Phil. 
Trans. XVII. 995 The one has a tufted Cops on the Tead, 
the other is smooth feather’d. 1787 Best Angéing (ed. 2) 
89 The top, or cop, of a pevit, plover or lap-wing. 

+e. A tall or towering head-dress. Oés. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 395/1 The Jews cover for the 
head I have scen termed a Cop. é 

+2. A round piece of wood within the top of a 
bec-hive. Ods. 

1609 C. Butter Fen, Alon. (1634) 37 The Cop is a round 
aes of wood an inch or twothick. .convex, turned or hewed 

t to the concavity of the top of the Hive. 

3. Spinning. The conical ball of thread wound 
upon a spindle or tube in a spinning machine ; sce 
also quot. 1874. 

1795 AlKin Country Round Manchester 167 The custom 
of giving out weft ia the Cops.. grew into disuse. 1803 
Specif, Wood's Patent No. 2711. 2 These methods of form. 
ing the cop improves reeling much. 1837 Penny Cyed. VIII. 
96/1 While returning to the roller, the thread which has been 
spun is wound or built on the spindle in a conical form, and is 
called acop. 1840 Gen. P. THomrson E.verc. (1842) V. 292 
Never mind whether the man. .ever nade a ‘cop’ of cotton 
ornot. 1864 R. A. Arnotp Coffon Fant. 33 Spinners... 
have, in technical language .. to ‘doff the cops’; in other 
words. .to remove and relieve the spindlesof the spun yarn. 
1874 Knicnt Dict. AMech., Cop, a tube, also known as a 
gait, for winding silk upon in given lengths for market; a 
substitute for skeins, 1876 Une Dyct. Arts I. 998 At the 
commencement of the formation of a set of cops, when the 
yarn is being wound on the bare spindles, the spindles re- 
Ate to have a greater number of tums given to them 
than they do when the cop bottom is formed. 1880 Spencer 
in Proc. Just. Mech. Engineers 507 Ut is necessary, .to wind 
the nose of the cop in all its stages equally close and firm. 

b. ¢ransf. Applicd to the form in which the 
line of a rockct-apparatus is wound. 

1887 Daily News 9 Mar. 6/7 The line is wound up in the 
form of a cop with a hollow extending throughout its whole 
length. The cop is placed in a canister, which has a hole 
in the rear end. ‘ 

II. [Here are placed provisionally several 
senses, obs, or dialectal, possibly related to the 
preceding ; though their history ts uncertain.] 

4.?7A heap, mound, tumulus: cf. Cor v1 1, 


Coop 6,3 

1666 in Picton L'fool Afunic, Rec. (1883) 1. 315 That the 
said Roger. .throw the coppe hee made upon the highway 
..into the castletrench. 1823 New Afonthly Mag. 1X. 16/1 
Silver coins. .found..in an old cop upon Cockey Moor, near 
pe 1847 Hacuwet, Cof (1)... beap of anything. 

vorth, 

5. A conical heap of unbound barley, oats, or 


pease, or of straw or hay. (Chiefly in Kent.) 

asia ALS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., Payd for viij 
coppys off strawe xilijd. ob. 1§77 B. Gooce Heresbach’s 
Flush, (1586) 43 Corne. .is presently to be bounde in sheaves; 
although Ilarly, Oates, and other Corne and Pulse is made 
up in om and Ryckes, hut not without hurt and hazard, 
1648 Ear \Westmecn, Otia Sacra (7879) 175 With crooked 
Sickle reaps and bindes—Up Into Sheaves to help the 
hindes; Whose arguing nlon's in this, Which Cop lies well, 
and which nmiss. 1695 Kennett Par, Antiy. s.v. Coppire 
A cop of hay, a cop of pease, a cop of straw, etc. are u 
in Kent for a high rising heap. 1736 Lewis Yenc? [= 
Thane t\ 96 Cop of pease..15 sheaves in the field, and 16 in 
the barn. (Hence in Pegge, Halliwell, etc.] 1863 Morton 
Cyel. Agric, 1. 720-7 (in 0. C. & FF. Was, 139) Cap of straw 
(Kexd, the straw from sixteen sheaves. 1887 Parish & 
Suaw Kentisk Dial., Cop, a shock of com; a stack of hay 
or straw. 


G. An enclosing mound or bank ; a hedge-bank. 


Chiefly in Cheshire. 

In the first quot. the word is perhaps cafse, 

(1600 Maides Afetam. u. in Bullen O. 72, 1, 128, I do come 
nbout the coppes Leaping vpon flowers toppes.] 1822-56 De 

uincry Confess. (1862) 101 On the right bank of the river 
[Dee] runs an artificial mound, called the Cop. 1836 Sir G. 
I{xa0 //ome Tour 60 Walking by the side of the river, npon 
the Dee Cof as it is called (the large embankment by which 
some thousands of ncres of reclaimed land were formerly 
enclosed), 1844 Prad R. Agric. Sac. V. 1. ooaliag. 1854 
R. Ec.-Warsurton //ua2. Songs (1883)97 And straightway 
at a hedgerow cop he drove his gallant steed. 1869 Lovs- 
dale Gloss., Cop, 2 mound or bank, The raised earthen 
part of a fence in which the thorns are planted. 1887 5S. 
Cheshire Gloss.,Cop, a hedge bank. Also commonly called 
hedge-cop. " 

7. The central ridge of a butt of ploughed land 
(Burr sé,6), lying midway between the ‘rcens’ or 


gutters on each side. 

189 Yrui. KR, Agric, Soc. XX. 1.221 The fashion was to 
plough in ‘five-bolt butts’, that is, small lands or stetches 
of ten furrows each; and the work beiag tbus all ‘cops’ 
and ‘reanes’, not only was there a waste of ground from — 
such a redundance of water-furrow's, but there was a great 
loss of time in ploughing. 1 WV. Worcester Gloss. Copy 
in ploughing, the first ‘bout’ of a ‘veering’, 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropshire Work-bk., Cop, the highest part ofa 
‘but’ in plou hed land. 1881 Leicester Gloss. s.v., To ‘set 
the cops’ in ploughing is to mark out the first furrows on 
each side of the spaces or ‘lands’ into whlch the field ts 
divided. . Tbe cops of a field In med: Latin are cafi/a, ; 

; 


8. attrib, and Comb, as + cop-crowned adj. 5 


COP. 


cop-bone, the knee-cap (dial) ; + cop-castle (sec 
quot.); tcop-height, a great hcight ; cop-horse 
= COCK-HORSE (dal.); cop-spinner, a spinning 
machine combining in onc frame the advantages 
of the throstle and mnlc; cop-tube (see quot.) ; 
cop-twist, ‘twist’ or warping yam in ‘cops’, as 
taken off the spindles; cop-waste, the wastc 
cotton from the cops; cop-yarn, cotton yarn in 
‘cops’. 

1847-78 Hacuwel.t, *Cop-done, the knee-pan. Somerset. 
1888 Exworruy WW, Somerset Word-bk., Cop-bone, the 
knee-cap. 19795 JoHNson s.v. Cof, A cob-castle, properly 
*cop-castle, a small castle or house on a hill. 1650 Butwer 
Anthrofomet. 3 the Genuensians for the most part have 
high and *coppe-erown’d heads. 1591 in Nichols Progr. 
Q. Eliz. 111. 93 That Envie, though she shoote on *cop- 
height, cannot reach her. 1877 E. Peacock MN. W. Linc. 
Gloss., *Cop-horse. 1874 Keicur Dict. Mech. 1. 619 *Cop- 
tube, the tube in a spinning-machine on which the conical 
hall, or cop, of thread or yarn is formed. 1888 Daily News 
25 Apr. 2/5 Some spinnings of 32's and 4o’s *cop Lwist .. an 
advance was quoted upon them of 1-16d. per Ib. 1849 
Amer, Railroad Frnt. 3 Nov. 696 Advt., Clean *cop-waste 
snitable for cleaning .. engines. 1851 Art Frul. Mlust. 
Catad. p. vi**/2 A conical-shaped coil of yarn..which. .is 
slid off the spindle, in which state the article is ready for the 
market, under the denomination of "Cop yarn. 1887 Daly 
News 16 July 6/8 For cop yarns spinners are willing to 
aceept the lowest prices they have taken. 

+ Cop (kep), 50.8 Obs. Forms: 1 -coppa, 3-6 
coppe; 7 Con, q.v. [OE. -coffa masc., prob. 
idéntical in stem with cop( p) top, head, or copp 
cup; occurring in the compound afforcoppua (attor, 
dtor poison), Da. edderhop, Sc. eddercop, ethercap, 
see ATTERCAP, ['rtencap; the simple form ap- 
pears also in MDn. (and mod.Flem.) coffe, cobbe, 
Westph, cose, spider; mod.Du. has spinnekop. 
Cf. also Con sb.4; Cowen, ME. coppewed, cop- 
web.] A spider. 

a@ 1400-50 Alexander 3300 Like to the werke, Pat pis 
cl te opon kell-wise knytt in be wojes. ¢ 1450 Myre 1937 
3ef any flye, gnat, or coppe Doun in-to the chalys droppe. 

Cop, 54.4 Os. exc. dial. Also copse, [Derivation 
unknown: copse is app. for the plural cofs, the 
plural being common in local names of this 
apparatus, c.g. lead-trees, ripples, ete.; but it is 
also possible that cofse was really a singular, and 
cop mistakenly formed from it undcr the notion 
that it was a plural: cf. the history of Corse sé.]. 
The moveable frame attached to the front of a 
wagon or farm cart, or projecting all ronnd its sides, 
so as to extend its surface when carrying a bulky 
load, as of hay, corn, copsewood, or the like. 

1679 P. Wenry Diaries, efc, (1882) 279 A child. .fell off y* 
cop of y°® cart near Odford, his father driving the cart. 
1770 Ann. Reg. 154 [Taken to execution with] her coffin 
on the copse of the cart. 1841 Frnl. R. Agric. Soc. 1.1. 
a The outrigger, or ‘copse’ supported over the horse 

y an iron upright from the shafts. 1847-78 HaLiwetr, 
Cop, that part of a waggon which hangs over the thiller- 
horse [no source or locality given). 

Cop (kpp), 56.5 slang. [Cf. Cop v.3 and Copr- 
ver 4,] A policeman. 

1859 Matset. Rogue's Lex. 124 (Farmer) Oh! where will 
be..all the cops and beaks so knowin’ A hundred stretches 
henee? 1867 F. H. Luptow Srace of Boys 262 What’s a 
cop?..That’s what the buys call a policeinan. 1884 Bread. 
tvinucrs 2x2 ‘Who's afraid of halfa-dozen cops’, said a 
burly ruffan, 

Cop, 54.6 dial.=Con sb8, a blow. 

1884 in Cheshire Gloss. 


Cop, var. of Corr sé.4; erroncons singular of 
Cops, Corse. 


Cop (kgp), v.! Now dal. [from Cor sé.? II.] 

1. fans. ‘To pile up in a tumulus, heap, or 
mound; to bank up. 

a@xgs2 Letano Collect. (1774) I. 521 A great Hepe of 
Stones layed coppid up where he was huried. 1605 Stow 
Ann. 101 A great heape of stones was laide copped vp 
where Hubba was buried. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., To co, 
up a fence, to set upa fence. 1873 Paris Sussex Dial, 
Cof, to heap anything up. 1887 in Kentish Diat. 

To put up unbound com or hay in ‘cops’. 
(Now in Kent and Sussex.) 

1581 Act 23 Eliz. c. 10 § 4 Defore..such Corn or Grain 
shall be shocked, cocked, hilled or eee 158x LAMBAROE 
Efren. w. iv. (1588) 444 In any ground where any corne or 
graine did then grow, or before it was shocked or copped. 
1891 J. M. Cowrer (in /e¢/er), (In Kent] when rain threat- 
ened, the barley or oats were hurriedly copped, as hay is 
how, to save as much as possible from being wetted. 

3. ‘To plough in ridges for planting’ (Aadvor 
Gloss.). 

Cop (kpp), v.2 dial. trans. To throw, toss, 
‘chuck’ (Last Anglia, Kent, Sussex), 

1806 Broomrietp Wild Flowers 36, I could have cop’t 
them at their pates. a1825 Foray Vocab. E. Anglia, Cop, 
to throw something upwards, in order to reach a mark at 
some moderate distance. 1845 P. Parley’s Ann. VI. 38 A 
pancake nicely copt, as the Suffolk people have it, who are 
reported .. to throw a pancake up the chimney, then go to 
the street door, and catch it without smutting it. 1873 
Parisn Sussex Dial., Cop,to throw. 1887 in Kentish Gloss. 

llence Cop-halfpenny sé. 

a@x82s Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Cop-llalfpenuy, the game 
more generally called chuck-farthing. 

Cop (kep), v3 north. dial. and slang. [Perh. a 
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broad pronunciation of Cap v.2 (OF. caper to 
seize); in nearly all North Eng. glossaries ; and 
now of gencral diffusion in the slang of school- 
boys, criminals, policemen, ete.] 

trans. To capture, catch, lay hold of, ‘nab’. 

1704 EK, Waro Dissenting yp. 30 Vf the Cruel Stork 
should come, He’d ‘Iyrannize and Cop up some [Frogs]. 
1844 tr. oe Sue's Myst. Parts m. xi, Waiting until the 
patrol should pass to commence my robbery. .in order to be 
copped, 1868 Marly Tel, 7 Sept., The privileged driver, on 
dropping his fare. almost invariably ‘ cops ‘a job on his way 
b; Aw 1883 //uddersf. Gloss.s.v., A cricket ball is copt ; so 
is a bird if hit witha stone. 1886 T. Frost Remin, Country 
Fournalist ti. (1888)26 lle copped Joe as he was coming out 
of the granary. 1888 Padd Mall G11 June 8/1 Prisoner 
said, ‘Yes, Tam the man. I am glad you have copped me.’ 

Cop (kpp), v4 dal. [app. f. Cov sh.2 5 but cf, 
Cap v.1 4.] 

1. trans. To top, surpass; to excel, out-do, 

1879 in Mass Jackson Shropshire Word-th. 

2. tutr. Tobe saucy. Cf. Coprrep 4b. 

1869 in Lauc. Gloss. ; 

Cop, var. of Coor, a call to animals, 

+ Copable, ¢. Obs. rarc. [f. Cork v.] That 
can be coped wth. 

1667 Wateruouse Frre Lond. 69 Not copable with by 
those Gyants. 

+Copahu:. [F. copche eed =CoralBa. 

1736 Bawey //oushokd Dict. 68 Balsam of Capivy, Balsa 
of Copahu. 

Ilence Copahe’ne, Copahu'vene, synonyms of 
CoPAIVENE, Copahu'vic a.=Copaivic. 

Copaiba, -aiva (kopaisbi, -A-ba, -airva). Also 
-ayba, -ayva. [a. Sp. and V’g. cofazba, ad. Braz. 
cupanda.] A balsam or resinous juice of aromatic 
odour and acrid taste, obtained from various 5. 
Aincrican trees or shrubs of the genus Cofpaifere ; 
tised in medicine and the arts. 

1712 E. Coors Voy. S. Sea 55 Copayba, a Balsain. 1775 
Crayton in hi. Trans. LXV). 105 A gum. .of the sinell 
and taste of balsam capavia. 1831 J. Davies A/anual Mat, 
Aled. 202 L’ssentiat Oil of Copaiba, is obtained by distilla- 
tion, 1863-82 Watts Dict. Chen. sv. Balsant, Brazilian 
copaiba is light yellow. .of various degrees of consistence, 
from mobile to syrupy. It has a peculiar, aromatic, dis- 
agreeable odour, and a persistently hitter and irritating 
taste. 1875 II. C. Woop 7heraf. (1879) 503. 

b. attrié., as copatha resin, tree; copaiba 
balsam (see above); copaiba oil, a volatile, 
mohile oil obtained by the distillation of copaiba 
balsam with water, 

181 A. T. Tnomsox Lond. Disp. (1818) 136 The copaiva 
tree is a native of South America and the Spanish West 
India Islands. 7ééd., ‘he copaiba balsam of the shops is pro- 
cured hy wounding the tree. 1863-72 Waris Diet. Chem, 
Copaiba balsam consists of several resins dissolved in a vola- 
tile oil. .Copaiba balsam is used in the preparation of kic- 
varnishes and tracing paper ; but its chief application is in 
medicine, as a remedy in diseases of the urinary passages. 

Copaibal (kopai-bal), @.  [f. pree. + -au.) Of 
or pertaining to copaiba. 

1874 Van Buren’s Dis. Genit. Org. 67 Copaibal Erythema 
consists in the appearance. .of small red blotches. .causing 
a tingling, hot, itchy, sensation. 

Copai‘va, variant of Copalbpa. Copaivate, a 
salt of Copai-vie acid, a crystallizable acid resin 
(Cy 1139 O2) obtained from copaiba balsam. Co- 
paivene, ‘the camphene contained in the crystal- 
lized hydrochlorate of copaiba oil’ (Watts). 

1863 New Syd. Soc. Year Bk. 194 The next step was..to 
experlinent with copaivic acid or with the copaivate of soda. 
1863-82 Watts Dict. Chem., sv. Copatha oil, Wydrochlo- 
rate of Copahene or Copaivene. 

ll Copaiye (kopeye). [Native name.] In Co- 
pai-yé-wood, a kind of timber uscd in Guiana. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 122 The Copai-yé-wood of Guiana is 
derived from Vochysia gutancnsis. 

Copal (kd«pal). [a. Sp. copal (F. copal, copale’, 
ad. Mexican cofallz incense (Molina, 1571), a 
fragrant translucent white resin which distils from 
a tree, thence called copalguahuitl, also by exten- 
sion applied to any similar resin (]lernandez, 1651, 
un. i.).] 

1. A hard translucent odoriferous resin obtained 
from various tropical trees, and from which a fine 
transparent varnish is prepared. 

The name was first applied to Uhat obtained from Mexico; 
but copal isnow procured also from Brazil, the West Indies, 
W. Africa, Mozambique and Zanzibar, Madagascar, India, 
Manila, New Caledonia, and New Zealand. That from 
East Africa, is most highly valued, and is often dug from 
the ground in asemi-fossilized condition. For list of Copals, 
see R. Ingham Clark Varnishes and Fossil Resins, 1891. 

1577 Framrron Joyful News 2 They doe bryng from the 
Newe Spaine [Mexico] twoo kindes of Rosine. .the one is 
ealled Copall. 1613 Purcuas ilgrinage vi. xiii. 678 They 
brought also Copalli, a sweete gumme, to incense the Gods. 
1657 Phys. Dict., Copad, white rosin, very bright. 1712 E. 
Cooxe Voy. S. Sea Liquid Amber, Anime, Copal, 
Suchicopal, and other Gums. 1843 Prescott J/e-rico1. vi. 
(1864) 6x Offering up no other sacrifice than the sweet incense 
of copal. 1859 Guttick & Timss Paint. 211 Copal forins 
the efficient substitute for amber in the modern vehicle of 
painting. i 

b. Fossil copal : =CopratitE; also the scmi-fos- 
silized copal of Zanzibar. 


1815 Aixin Afanual of Min, (ed. 2) 64. 1839 J. F. W. 
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Jounston in PAil. Alag. Ser. X1V.87. 1863-82 Warts 
Dict. Chem. UL. 21 Copalin, Fossil copal, Highgate resin. 
1883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal. (ed, 4) 118 Collection of Anime 
Fossil Copal, from tbe beach of the east coast of Africa. 

2. altrih, as copal amber, resin, lree, varnish. 
Copal balsam = CopaLM balsain. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. list. 11. 392 The amber itself.. 
may have had a similar origin with Uhe copal amber which 
exudes from the | ateria /udica of Linnazus when cut. 1828 
GW. Brivces Aun. Jamaica WM. xiii, 125 Burning branches 
of the copal tree, 1833 J. Rennty Alpi, Angling 64 Rods 
. Stained and varnished. .with copal varnish. 1863-82W atrs 
Diet, Chen, Copatit..resembles copal resin in hardness, 
colour, lustre, and Uransparency. 

|| Copalche, -chi (kopaltfi). [The native 
Mexican name.] A shrub of Mexico and Central 
America, Croion pseudo-China or niveus, N.O. 
duphorbiacer, yiclding the einen used as 
a febrifuge, as a substitute for quinine; also a 
Brazilian tree Strychnos pseudo-China, to the bark 
of which the same propertics have becn ascribed. 

1866 Treas. Hot. 351 Croton psendo-China, called in Mexico 
Copatche yields a bark. cused in Mexico in place of cinchona. 
Loud. 1106 Strychnos eee Aina, a native of Brazil, yickds 
Copalche-bark, which is largely used in that country in 
cases of fever, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Copatchi bark. 

Ilence Copa‘ichine, the bitter alkaloid of Co- 
palehi bark. (Syd Soc, Lex. 1882.) 

Copaline (kopalin).  [f. Coran+-1xE.] 

L. ALin. The same as Coranirr. 

(So-called in Gerinan by Hausmann 1847 5 in Dasa (1850) 
556; Warts Pict. Chent, 1863-82 Cofpalin.) 

2. Another name of Copalnt Balsam. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

3. Chem, A hard colourless friable substance 
found in copal. 

1882 in Sy, Soc. Lew. 

Copalite (kaupaloit). Aix. [f. Coran + itr, 
Dana 1868.]  Dana’s name for the fossil /?igh- 
gate resin, found in the bltte clay of Wighgate 
Hill; also called Fossil copal, and Cofaline, 
noe Dana Aliz. 739 Cepalite, Fossil Copal, Mighsale 

esin. 

Co‘palm. In cofalm balsam,a yellowish thickish 
fluid, exuding from the Sweet Gum-tree of N, 
America, which has been used instead of storax. 

1858 Hoce ley. Aingd. 7o2 Viquidamber styraciflua.. 
yields ly incision of the bark a liquid balsam, called Hquid- 
amber, or copalm balsam .. Another product is oblained 
from the tree. .of a dark colour. .called black copalm. 1884 
Mitcer Plant-n., Liguidambar styracefiua, Copalm Dal- 
san-irce, Sweet Gumtree. 

Cop-ambry: see Cor sé.1 3. 

Coparace, obs. var. of Corroras. 

Co-parallel ; see Co- pref. 3 b. 

Coparcenary, -ery (ko,pausfncri), sb. aw. 
Forms as in CovaRcENER, with -ere, -erie, -ery, 
-arie, -ary, -ory. [f. Co-+Parcenary (a. OF. 

fargonerie partnership). The spelling in -Ery is 
more elymological.] 
* 1. Joint share in an inheritance ; joint heirship. 

1503-4 sict 19 [/en, VIT, c. 33 § 1 All the odre forsaid 
Castelles..to lolde in coparcenere as coparceners. 1512 
alct 4 lien. VITT, c 13 Pream.,, [They] wer seased in ther 
demean as of Fee in Cooparcenery. ¢1630 Rispon Siz. 
Devon § 75 (1810) 76 Cadleigh..a1 the conquest, was held 
by Thanes in Copercinary. a 1635 Sir W. Pore Pescr. 
Devon ut.(1791) 166 Vhese lands. ..descended in coparcinory 
unto. .his twoe eldest daughters. 1767 Berackstoxr Come, 
IL. 187 An estate held in coparcenary is where lands of in- 
heritance descend from the ancestor to two or more persons 
187x f'rREeMAN //ist, Zs. Ser. 1. vii. 188 The notion of a 
great Frankish realm held in a sort of co-parcenary long 
survived, 1876 Dicsy Read /’rcp. v. § 4. 242 note, An 
estate in coparcenary arises by devolution aé intestato to 
danghters, sisters, etc., or sons in gavelkind tenure, 

2. Co-partnership; joint ownership. Also _ fig. 

1593 Bitson Govt. Christ's Ch. 111 Pastours then which 
fcede the flocke, have eoparcinerie with the Apostles. @ 1617 
Iheron Hks. 11.10 God vvill haue all reserued to Hitnselfe, 
and vvill admit no coparcinory. 16g0 Funter sgad wv. vil. 
132 This Idol was held in Coparcenary betwixt them, and 
the Ammonites. 1865 Sfectator 14 Jan. 37 A thousand 
workmen..associating themselves in a legal coparcenery. 

Copa‘rcenary, @. /azw. [f. prec. by association 
with adjs, in -aRY: ef. wercenary.] Of or pertain- 
ing to coparceners. 

1839 J. Rocers Antifopopr. xvi. iii. 332 They rule and 
govern in a kind of coparcenary way. 1858 J. b&b. Norton 
Topics 190 Members of coparcenary communities, 1880 
PHEAR Aryan Village iii. 87 All the adult..members. -have 
their own joint coparcenery interest iu the property. 

Coparcener (koupacasinos). Law. Forms: 
6 cooparsener, -parsoner, copartioner, -per- 
cioner, 6-7 copercener, -parcioner, 6- copar- 
cener. [f. Co- + Parcenrr, a, OF. pargonier 
sharer, f. pargon:—L. partition-em parting, divi- 
sion, PARTITION. ] : , 

One who shares cqnally with others in inheritance 
of the cstate of a common ancestor ; a co-heir or 
co-heiress. 

1503-4 Acé 19 //en. VI1, c. 33 § 1 His hole parte..as on 
of the heires and coparceners of the same Lyon late Lord 
Wellys. 1531 Dial. Laws Eng, 1. xxx. (1638) 116 Coper- 
ceners of an advowson. 1538 Levann /fin. IV. 46 Then 
it cam by Heires General to diverse Copartioners. 1594 
Wesr ond Pt. Syutbol, Chancerie § 37 Uf they were join- 
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tenants in common, or copercioners of other things. 1616 
B. Parsons Wag, Charter 14 There is no copercener with 
God, the grantor, heere. 1642 J. Perxins Profit. B&.1.§ 73 
If three coparceners be of a Seignorie in grosse and one 
grant his part. 2767 Bracxstonr Com, 11. 187 By com- 
mon law: as where a person seised in fee-simple or in fee- 
tail dies, and his next heirs are two or more females, his 
daughters, sisters, aunts, cousins, or their representatives. . 
these co-heirs are then called coparceners. 1838 Cruise 
Digest ‘ed, 2) 11. 516 An estate in coparcenary also fre- 
quently arises in carrenuenc of gavelkind and other cus- 
tomary descents to all the male children, in which case they 
are Coparceners. . 

Coparceny (ko«pa-isini). Law. Also 6-7 co- 
parcynee, 7 co-parcenie. [f. as CoPARCENARY, 
with change of cnding,] =CoPancenany 56. 

3556 Will of M. Myller (Somerset Ho.', Coparcynee. 1640 
Futrer Joseph's Coat iii. (1867) 134 But God will. .hold no- 
thing in coparceny. 1655 — CA. //ist. vin. it. § 43 They 
were to hold the same in co-parcenie with the French Pro- 
testants, 2827 Gent/, Afag. XCVII. 1.5 The co-parceny of 
Dodsworth and Dugdale in the Monasticon. 1837 Wiuttock 
&k, Trades (1842) 412 Connexion with some paper-mill.. 
cither by direct coparceny or by making advances. 

Coparcioner : see CorparceneEr. 

Co-parent: sec Co- pref. 3b. 

+ Copart, v. Obs. [f. Co-+ Part v.] 

L. ¢rans. To share. 

1613 IlEvwoon Silver Age u. i, You that have been co- 
pare in our wars Shall now co-part our welcome. 1661 
Veaster Cure for Cuckold v. i, Wretched to be when none 
Coparts our grief. 

. zatr. To sharc. 

1637 Heywoop &. Ajng 1. i, Will you copart with me in 
this my dejectedness? @1670 Hacker Ap, WV rlliams 1. 
127 How few there be that will co-part with any in their 
ruined fortunes! [1847 in Hattiwett.) 

Co-part, 54. [sce Co- pref. 3.) One of two 
or more conjoint parts of a whole. 

1868 Concrrve #ss. (1874) 181 Yet it [lreland] was seen 
to be in a different relation to its co-parts from that in which 
other portions of the same whole stand to one another. 

+ Copa rtial, a. Os. [f. Co-+ ParrtaL, after 
copart vy.) Taking part or sharing zh another. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles II. 1v. 417 We allow the second 
cate to co-operate with God in a way of subordination, but 
not to be a coordinate, social, or copartial cause with God. 

+ Copartia‘lity. Cts. [f. pree.: cf par 
fiality.) The qnality of taking part or sharing 
with another. 

1677 Gate Crt, Gentiies 11. 1v. 417 The Coordination or 
Copartialitie of the second cause. . 

Copartiment, copartment, obs. variants of 
Compartment, esp, inscnscs pertaining to //eraldry, 
alrt, Architecture, and Gardening. 

tsgo R. W. Three Lords & Ladies Lond. 1. in Hazl. 
Dodsley V1. 461 Their shields impress'’d with gilt coparti- 
ments, 1623 Wester Devils Law Case 1. ii, As black co- 
partiments [erig. ed. copartaments] show gold more bright. 
1639 Cave Serm, for these Times Ded, 1 ‘The cloisters.. 
beautified with comely copartments and inscriptions of wise 
counsels, 1793 Llopces Trav. dndia 121 Mosaics of 
different coloured inarbles, inlaid in copartments. 1814 
Scorr Wav, Ixiii, In one copartment of this oldfashioned. 
garden. 

Copartioner: sec CopanceNnER. 

Coparrtitivo, a. nonce-wd. [f. Co + Parte- 

TIVE: cf. L. compartir? to share together.) Of or 
pertaining to co-partnership. 
_ 1888 Saf, Kev, 28 Jan. 113 The Slavo-Russian people; 
in many co-operative and (so to say) co-partitive associa- 
tions, apart from land..show themselves to possess certain 
commutnistic instincts, 

Copartner (kov,patna1). Also 6 copertyner, 
-portener, -partener. [f.Co-+ PartseR: cf. Co- 
PARCENER.] 

1. One who shares or takes part with othcrs in 
any busittess, offtcc, cntcrprise, or common interest ; 
a fellow-partner, associatc, accomplice. (Formerly 
= COPARCENER.) 

1503 Hawes Aram, Vert. vii. 148 And you of hym 
shall be copertyners. 1598 More Confnt, Barnes vu. 
Wks. 804/2 Felowes and coparteners with the holye 
aungels in the euerlasting inheritance. 1586 ‘T. B. La 
Primaud, Fr, Acad, t. (1589) 34 He was led prisoner, for 
being a copartner in the conspiracie of Caius Gracchus. 1634 
Sir T. Hersert Srav. 74 Joying little to be copartners with 
Infidels, 1667 Mitton /. £. 1. 265 Th’ associates and co- 
partners of our loss, a1giz Ken //ymuotheo Poet. Wks. 
3721 III. 127 Their co-partner in Delight. 1726 Amuerst 
Terra Fil. i. 18, 1 do not find, that, in this particular de- 
perder he had any co-partners or accomplices. 1862 J. 

rence Amer, Union 66 A copartner in that sovereignty of 
the people, , 

2. transf. of things. 

8: Mucaster Positions vi. (1887) 40 The soule and 
hodie being coparteners tn food and ill ¢ 1630 Drumn. or 
Hawtn, Poems 145 Hills, Dales, and Caves, Copartners of 
their Woe, 1634 T. Jounson tr. Parcy's Chirpre, Vi. xii. 
(1678) 228 The first [muscle]..together with its Co-partner 
draws it [the tongue] upwards. 

+3. A fellow; an cqual; a match. Oés. 

159: Lyty Sappho t. ii. 162 Sapho for vertue hath no co- 
partner. 1660 Hickerincitt Jamaica a7 Without a Co- 
partner, or any Parallel in any other Settlements. 

ih, eke . [f prec. + -suiP.] 

1, The rclation of copartners; the possession of 
a joint share in any business, office, or intcrest. 

. 1574 tr. Alarloraf’s Afocalips 12 Ule..hathe taken vs 
tntoo copartnership of lrys office, 1622 MALYNes Anc, Law- 
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Merch, 128 In all Contracts, made for a coparinership in 
prouiding of a ioynt Stocke. 1664 H. More A/yst. /nig. 
vi. 19 Whose worship is uncapable of any Corrivalry or Co- 
partnership. 1694 tr. Mfr/ton’s Lett. State(R. Cromwell to 
C. Gustavus 1658), The other..in Caper nerstp with one 
Peter Heinbergh, sail'd away for Stettin in Pomerania. 
1871 Macourr Mom, Patios x.136 Hell or Hades, in grim 
copartnership, tracking his desolating path. b i 
de. 1745 J. Mason Sel/-A’now/. 1. 11, (1853) 19 During this 
"3 hort Co-partnership with Flesh and Blood. 
. A company or association of copartners. 

1729 Butter Serm. Wks. 1874 11.12 To hold mankind 
togetherin little fraternities and copartnerships, 1866 Crump 
Banking ii. 46 A special clause which all banking copart- 
nerships take care to include in their regulations. 

+3. =Copanrcenary, sb. Obs. 

1676 Hace (J.), [If he] left only daughters, the daughters 
ey succeeded to their father as in co-partnership. 

Copartnery (kovpa‘itnari). [f. Corartyer 
+-¥: cf. coparcenary.] 

1, =SCopartNERSutP 1. 

1777 _Ronertson /fist. Amer. 1. i. 159 Roderigo de Bas- 
tidas fitted out two ships in co-partnery with John de la 
Cosa. 1816 Scotr Aniig. xli, Waving been of late taken 
into coparinery,.by Mr, Gilbert Greenhorn, 1828 Miss 
Mitrorp I iélage Ser. un. (1863) 519 ‘That more important 
and durable co-partnery--marriage. 1862 Act 25-26 Vict. 
c. 89 § 183 Any..contract of i a cd other instru- 
ment constituting or regulating the company. 

=COPARTNERSIUP 2. 

1733 P. Lixpsay /uferest Scot. 191 The Copartnery were 
obliged to break up, and give itover. 19796 //ndi Adver- 
tiser g Apr. 3/1 One copartnery salted about 7000 [her- 
rings. 1880 Muirugap Gains mi. § 15 A co-partner 
continues as long as the partners are of the same mind. 
1890 Spectator 29 Mar., The best thing he can do is to form 
his own little copartnery against all the ills of the world. 


+ Copa rtning, ///. a. Obs. [f. Copantn-Ee + 
-tnG, as if there were a verb cofarfen.]  lseing or 
acting as co-partners; associated in any busincss 


or transaction. 

1645 Pacitt /eresiogr. (1646) 128 They teach, that grace 
and free-will are co-partning causes joyntly concurring to 
the beginning of conversion, 1648 Mitton Oédserv. Art. 
Peace Wks. 1738 1. 353 The Syinpathy,.and joint pace 
which they goin the North of Ireland, with their Copart- 
ning Rebels in the South. 

+ Co-passionate, a. Obs. rare. [f. Co- + 
PassionaTE: cf. COMPASSIONATE t.] Used as an 
equivalent of Sympathetic. 

1662 J. Cuanncer Ian fefmont's Ortat. 332 Called mag- 
netical and sympathetical, or attractive and co-passionate. 

Co-pastor (kou,parstaz). [f Co- + Pastor.) A 
joint pastor; a collcaguc in the pastoral office, 

1805 W. Tavior in Avex. Kew. ILL. gre Dr. Priestley. .was 
elected in 1755 copastorto Mr. John Meadows. 1871 Farce 
Philol, Eng. Tongue $580 Inthe saying of Rowland [ill to 
his co-pastor Theophilus Jones. 

Ilencc Co-pa‘storate, joint pastorate of a church. 

1881 National Baptist XV 11. 740 With us, co-pastorates 
or assistant-ministries do not work well. 1885 A/anch. 
Exam. 3 June 5/6 ‘The invitation. .to occupy the chair of 
Hehrew at the Regent's Park College, Loudon, with the 
co-pastorate at Bloomsbury Chapel. 


+Copataine, 0O6:. rare. App. the same as 
CopinTaxk, a high-crowned hat in tle form of a 
sugar-loaf. 

(Fairholt spells it cofotain: Scott has Caroraine q.v., 
perh. only after Shaks.) 

1596 Sitaxs. Tum, Shr. v. i. 69 Oh fine villaine, a silken 
doublet, a veluet hose, a scarlet cloake, and a copataine hat. 

Co-patentee: scc Co- fref. 3 b. 

Co-patriot, variant of Comratrior. 

Co-pa‘tron, Co-pa-troness: scc Co- 3 b. 

1832 Soutury /ist. Penins. War IL, s40 S. Teresa de 
Jesus, Co-patroness of the Spains. /éd. ITT. 541 The inter- 
cesstons of their great Co-patroness, 

Copayba: see CoraiBa. 

Copee, obs, f. Corse. 

Cope (kdup), 56.1 Forms: 3-4 cape, 3- cope; 
4- northern onpo, (caip, kape, kaip); also 3 
kope, 4 coepe, 4-6 coppe, 5-7 ccope, 6-7 
coapo. [In rath c. cape (pl. capex), ME. cépe, 
repr. an OF, *edfe wk. fom., not excmplified (cf. 
ON. kdfa, Dan. s#aabe), a. med.L. capa cope, as 


to which see Car, 

Cd fe, if in OE., must have been a late word, introduced 
after cdfa ‘cope’ became the prevalent form and sense in 
med. L, (see Du Cange), long after ao in its earlier form 
and sense gave caffe Car. Cf. cantelcapas in O. E. Chron. 
an. ibe see CANTEL-care. The ME. forms might be from 
ON. &dfa, but this is an unlikely source. The phonetic 
series L, cdfa, OE. cdfe, ME. cape, copc, mod. cafe, Sc. 
cape, caif, is parallel to L. papa, OE. pfpa, ME. pape, 
Pope, mod, pope, Sc. pape, parp.| 

+1. A long cloak or cape wor as an outer 
garment, chicfly out of doors. Obs. Cf. Carr. 

(By the 16th c. translators used to render xAapus and foga.) 

¢1205 Lay. 7782 A cniht nid hiscapen. ¢x273 — Oncniht 
mid his cope. 1393 Gower Conf. 11, 46 A route Of ladies 
+. In kirtles and in copes riche They weren clothed alle 
aliche. 1466 Paston Lett. No. 549 I1. 270 Cloth fora 
ridyng cope for himself. 1535 Coverpace /sa. xxx. 22 Yf 
ye destroye the syluer workes of youre Idols, and cast 
awaye the golden coapes that ye deckt them withall. 1542 
Upate Erasm, Apoph. (1877) 27 (D.) ae had pulled 
awaie her housebandes cope from his backe, even in the 
open strete. /éyd. 47 ‘The side robe or cope of homely and 
course clothe soche as the beggerie philosophiers, and none 
els vsen to weare. 1575 Brief Disc. Tronbl. Franckford 
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(1846) 203 Copes and garments as well for the common use 
as for the ministerie. 1745 Baker Don Quix, 1. 1. v. 31 
This curious Cap and his tine brocard Cope will make him 
outshine the Sun-Dial. 

+b. Asthe special dress of a monk or friar. Ods. 

(Quire cope=cafppa choratlis.) 

_@ 122g Ancr, R. 56 3if he haued enne widne hod & one 
ilokene cope. c¢1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 227/274 Monekes it 
weren ech-on, And yreuested faire and in queor-copes, 
¢3315 SHorrHAM 110 Under couele and cope The foule 
prede lythe. ¢12386 Cuaucrr Prol, 262 Ffor there he [the 
Frere) was nat Iyk a Cloystrer With a thredbare cope as is 
a poure scoler, 1394 P. PL Crede 292 Seyn pat bey fol- 
wen fully Fraunceses rewle, Pat in cotynge of his cope is 
more ctor -folden pan was in Fraunces froc. ¢ 1400 Kon: 
Rose 7412 Deen on the cope of'a frere. 

ec. In the University of Cambridge, a cape or 
tippet of crmine worn by doctors of divinity on 


certain special occasions. 

1798 A. Watt Ceremonies Univ. Camb, (1828) 2 The 
Vice-Chancellor is in his cope. /dd, 80 After the Service, 
they return to the Vestry, where the Doctors in Divinity 
change their copes for their Scarlet gowns, and the Proctors 
their Congregation habit for their hoods squared. 

2. Eccl. A vestment of silk or other material 
resembling a long cloak made of a semicircular 
piece of cloth, worn by ceclesiastics in processions, 
also at Vespers, and on some other occasions. 

(1868 Marriott Vest. Chr. 167 The name p/uviale..and.. 
cappa, and our own cofe point to the origin of the vestment 
as originally worn out of doors as a protection from the 
weather.] poe F ho ae = 

c1ago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 144/954 seint thomas hadde is 
masse ners hie chestle te gan of weue; All is opur 
uestimenz, on him he let hi-leue .. A-boue he caste is cope. 
3382 Wvcuir IW isd. xviti. 24 In the eoere of the preest 
coepe, that he hadde, wasal the roundnesse of erthis. ¢1460 
Churchw. Ace. St. Andrew's, East Cheap sin Brit. 
Mog. XXXI1. 397‘, For amendyng of Coopis & vesti- 
mentts xvjd. 1827 in Pocock Kee. Ref. 1. xxvi. 54 Four 
of the doctors prebendaries of the said Paules in coppes 
and grey amys. 1549 Sk. Com. Prayer, Communion 
Ruhric, The Priest .. shall put upon hym the vesture ap- 
pointed for that ministration, that is to say, a white Albe 
plain, with a vestment or Cope. 1562 Paper prepared for 
Synod in Surype Aun. Ref. 1. xxvii. 318 That tbe vse of 
vestments, co} and surplices, be from henceforth taken 
away. 1570-6 Lamaaror Feramd. Kent (1826) 300 A most 
solemne marche, and pompous procession: wherein .. there 
wanted neither Coape nor Canapic. 1594 Nasue Unfort, 
Trav. 84 Coapes and costly vestments decke the hoarsest 
and beggerlyest singing-man. 1603 Const. § Canons Eccles. 
No. 24 Copes to be worn in cathedral churches by those 
that administer the Communion. 1625 Purcuas /ilgrims 
1. 1409 After them came .. Friers in their rich Coapes sing- 
ing, carrying many Pictures and Lights. 2629 I. Smart 
Treat, Altars 8 If we doe, then may we also admit to the 
administration of the holy Communion, instead of decent 
Copes, ridiculous piebald vestments. 1838 Coronation Ser- 
vice in Maskell Afom. Ret. (1847) LI. 88 The Archbishop 

octb to the Altar and puts on his Cope. 1885 Catholic 
Dict. s.v., The cope is used in processions by those who 
assist the celebrant, by cantors at vespers, etc., so that it is 
by no means a distinctively sacerdotal vestment, 

| Often crroncously uscd as a historical term, 


where chasuble or pallium would be correct as a 


matter ‘of fact. 

1g9x Percivar. SA Dict. Casufla, a cope for a priest, 
Zeno. 1826 Mirman A. Holeyn (1827) 13, | saw the Arch: 
heretic, enrobed In the cope and pall of mitred Canterbury, 
Lift the dread Host with misbelieving hands. 1862 II. 
Marrvat Hear in Sweden 1. 311 He arranged... that the 
Swedish primate should receive the cope, sent by the pontiff, 
from the hands of her archbishop. 

+ 3.°A cover for atable,atable-cloth. Obs. rare. 

c1450 Bk, Curtasyc 690 in Babees Fk. 322 At aber ende he 
(the pantere] castes a cope Layde downe on borde, the endys 
plyed up. , 4 

4. fig. ‘(Un cope of night, the primary notion 
was app. ‘cloak’; but in latcr use, that of ‘canopy’ 
or ‘vault’ appears to be somctimes present ; cf. 


sense 7. 

1393 Gower Conf. Il. 101 This Vris. [er reiny cope did 
upon. ¢ 1400 Test. Love 1, (1560) 275 b/x The cope of tene is 
wound about all my body. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Trey 1. xxi, 
Night aprocheth with his coopes dunne. 1582 J. Bett 
Haddon's Answ. Osor.45 Whom though you. .enriche with 
a great dower of wordes, and decke with gay copes of sen- 
tences. 1704 Apoison ‘eens, Campatcn Mize. Wks. 1736 1.” 
74 Till the dark cope of night with kind embrace, Befriends 
the rout and covers their disgrace. a 1843 Sovrney /ae 
scriptions xxv, The second night drew over them Its shel- 
tering cope, 1866 Atcer Soft, Nat, & Alan w. 282 Under 
the cope of midnight. 

+ 5. Cope of lead: a leaden cofiin. Obs. 

Only Sc.; usually in form cafe, carp. F 

1450 Ienrvson in Bannatyne Poems 135 And to the deid, 
to lurk vnder thy caip, I offer me with hairt richt humily. 
1536 Betrennen Chron. Scot. xvt. xix, He miserahilly de- 
ceasit, and wes brocht in ane caip of leid in [=into] Ing: 
land. a1572 Knox //ist. Ref Whs. (1846) TF. 179 It hee 
thowght best, to keap him frome styncking, to geve him 
great salt ynewcht, (and) a cope of lead. 

+8. A covering of vaulted form; a vault. Ods. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Lvh, They [two quenes] were 
take and putte under a grete and heuy = 1 of lede, an 
there they deyd of an euylle dethe. 1578 Banister //ést 
Alan w. 62 The vi [muscle] .. runneth vnder the coope, or 
vaulte of tbe wrest of the hand. 

7. Cope of heaven: the over-arching canopy oF 
vault of hcaven, Cf. Canory 2b, Vaunrt. 

Under the ee of heaven =" under heaven, inall the world’: : 


an exceedingly common phrase from r4th to 18th c. : 
€1380 Wreur Serm, Sel. Wks. I, 3 Oper housis hadde he 7 


COPE. 


noon but pis wildernesse and cope [v. 7. coope] of hevenc. | 
1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 1529 (fy ps. & Aledea) Undyr the 
cope of heven that is above. 1460 Pol. Ret. & 1. Poems 
(1866) 97 The grettest Clerke .. vnder heuen cope. ¢ 148g 
Caxton Sonnes of clymon xxvii. 574 Ther is not your leke 
vnder the.cope of heven. 1549 Cowfl. Scot. Ded. 3 The 
maist_ yailzeant princis that ar vndir the cape of hauyn. 
1s7x Campion Hist. fred. u. ix. (1633) x15, I serve under the 
cope of heaven, when you are served under a Cano YY. 1591 
Spenser MW. ffudberd 1228 Whatso the heauen in his wide 
cope containes. _ 1609 Hottanp Asn. Marcell. xiv. vi. 10 
From all parts of the wide world.. within tle cope and cur- 
taine of heaven. ¢161x Cnarman /fiad v. 773 Betwixt the | 
cope of stars and earth. 1666 Bunyan Grace Abounding | 
(1879) 389 Whetber there be..a Woman breathing under 
the Copes of the whole Heaven. 1771 I. Smottett (snp. 
C7. (1815) 106 Without any other cover than the cope of 
heaven. 1829 H. Neece Lit. Kem. 3x4 he arch of Heaven's 
wide cope. 1880 Swinsurne Stud. Song 38 Darkening the 
sky To the extreine azure of all its cloudless cope. 

b. Also simply ¢he cope. 

1596 Srenser (fy fon. Love 95 All these things that 
are contained Within this goodly cope. 1608 Suaks. er. 
iv, vi. 132 The cheapest country under the cope. 1657 
Coxaine Oést. Lady u.i, Vhe most insatiable gluttons under 
the Co 1735 ‘Tuomson Liderty tw. 1177 Exalted as the 
cope That swells immense o’er many-pcopled earth. 1827 
Pottock Course of T. x, The cope, above and round about, 
was calm. 1867 G. Macnonain Songs of Sunumer Days 
iv. it, Slow clouds from north and south appear... And 
climb the vaulted cope. 

“ic. In later usage, apparently, vaguely used for 
(a) vertex, height (as if confused with cof); (4) 
firmament, expanse. 

1603 Breton Post w. Packet Lett., Of Love, Sweete Ladie, 
If the reach of my capacitie could clime the Cope of your 
favoure. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit, 1.63 Not from the 
temporall skie and firmament, but even from the highest 
Cope of heaven. 1730 Tnomson 4 tefamn 25 From heaven's 
high cope the fierce eftulgence shook, 

18%6 Coteriwce Lay Sernt. 343 Ie .. can as little appro- 
priate it..as he can claim ownership in the breathing air, or 
inake an inclosure in the cope of heaven. 1830 ‘I'unnvson 
Poems 81 Larks in heaven's cope Sing. 

d. A vault or canopy like that of the sky. 

1658 Marvete Poems, Appleton Louse, Under this Attic 
cope I move. 1667 Mitton ?. Z.%. 345 Bad Angels seen 
Hovering on wing under the Cope of Hell. /éfd. vi. 215 So 
under fierie Cope together rush’d Both Battels maine. 1847 
Loner. £7. 11.11. 79 Over them, vast and high, extended the 
cope of a cedar, : | 

. Lounding. The outer portion or ease of a | 
mould ; the onter mould in bell-founding. | 

1856 Penny Post Nov. (Ellacomhe’, In the case of the large 
Westminster bell, the cope was of iron, with the interior 
covered with a composition of clay and sand, etc. 1857 
W. C, Luxis Ace. Ch. Bells 21 The outer mould or cope | 
is formed. 1872 Ettaconsr Ch, Betis Devon 200 The cope 
fitted over the core, like an extinguisher over a candle, with 
a vacuum left between them to receive the fused metal. 
1881 Raynonn Aftutng Gloss. s.v. Drag., The mould having 
been prepared in the two parts of the flask, the cope is put 
upon the drag before casting. After casting, the flask is 
opened By pemuovin the cope. 1889 Notes Building Constr. 
Ill. 269 The ouret brick cope. .is. .lifted away. 

+9. A superficial deposit considered as a eover- 


ing or eoating of the stratum beneath: cf. Corina. 

1631 Markuam Weald of Nent u. i. 7 Some of them 
[marls] have over them a cover of ground, which we call 
Cope. /dfd., A cold stiff and wet clay, which is either the 
Cope of the Marl or lieth near unto it..commonly called 
The Marl Cope ground. 

10. The Corina of a wall, ete. (dial. cafe). 

1847-78 Hactuiwett, Cafe, the coping of a wall. 1877 
E. Peacock MW. W. Line. Gloss., Cape, Capeing, the coping- 
stones of a wall or other building. 1880 L. Watcace Bev. 
/far 351 Solid wall..with a balustrade on its cope. 

ll. Comb. (sense 2), as cope-chest, -maker, -work. 

1551-60 fuvent., Sir H. Parkers in Hall Eltzabeth. Soc. 
(1887) 151 A Tester of blewe and white velvett, panyd & 
embroderid with Cope worcke of gould. 1628 Canterbury 
Marriage Licences (MS.), jenn Salter of Canterbury cope- 
maker. 1865 Athenenm No. 1941. 24/2 Armoire, cope- 
chest, stalls, 1874 Micktetuwaite Afod. Par. Churches 163 
The medieval quadrant-shaped cope-chests. 

+ Cope, sé.2 Ods. [Either f. Corr v2, or im- 


mediately a. F. coup, OF. also col, cop, blow, | 


stroke, shock, ete,] The shock of combat; en- 
counter. Also fig. 

1525 Ln. Berners Froiss. U1. clxviii. [clxiv.} 469 The 
ran togyder and met so rudely y! their horses stayed ath 
y? cope. {bid. 475 The seconde cope they attaynted eche | 
other on the helines that the fyre flewe oute. 1594See. Rep. | 
Dr, Faustus in Thoms Prose Rom, (1858) WT, 408 In he 
cope all*the four Janisaries were run quite thorow and 
thorow. 1653 Urquuarr Radelats Prol., Books..in the 
cope and encounter somewhat difficult. /id. (1859) I. 181 
Ile fought at barriers .. and when it came to the cope, he 
stood so sturdily on his feet. 1773 J. Ross Frairicide w. | 
310 (MS.) Bent on the signal cope and steel’d with guilt. { 

tb. Zo gain cope of: to gain the advantage over. 

1610 T. Apans IWé&s.(1861) 1. 350 (D.) We should gain cope 
of them, and outrun them. 

Cope, 54.8 Obs. or dial. [f. Corn v3: ef. 
Cueap sb.] | 


+1. A bargain. Good cope: ef. good cheap, F. 
bor marché, Obs. 

1962 J. Heywoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) ui. The Ducheman 
saieth, that segging is good cope. ¢1sgo GREEN Fr. Bacon 
Whks. (Rtldg.) 157/1 Maids, when they come to see the fair, 
Count not to make a cope for dearth of hay. 

+2. God's cope: a proverbial expression for a 
very large sum. Ods. [App. belongs here. ] 

1gz0 Wuitinton Muly. (1527) 13 He wolde spende goddes 
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cope [Tantaicas ofes| yf he had it. 1532 Dice Play (Percy 
Soc.) 27 He that will not stoop a dodkin at the dice, per 
chaunce at cardes will spend God's cope. 1583 ‘I. Witson 
Rhei. 72 He will spende Goddes coope if he had it. 

3. Derbyshire Mines. A duty paid by the miucr 
for permission to raise Iead-ore. [See quot. 1747, 
and Corr v.° 4.] 

1631 Star Cham, Cases (Camden) 91 The said M* Carrier 
«chad likewise taken a farme or lease of the tythe oare, 
called the lott and cope, from his Majestic, under the seale 
of the Dutchy of Lancaster. @ 166r Fun.er Worthics 1. 
229 The Lord for Lot, hath the thirtecnth dish of Oar, 
within their Mine, and six pence a load for Cope. 1747 
Hooson Adiner's Dict, Fj, Any Miner is said to have a 
Groove [=digging, mine] or Cope, when he takes the said 
Groove or Bargain to get or raise the Ore, at a certain 
Price per Load, for some certain time. 1815 Farry rere 
Agric. Derbyshire \. 363 In the measuring of {lead] Ore at 
present, every 25th Dish. .istaken..as the King’s Lot, Cope, 
or Duty. 1851 sict 1g § 15 FV 94. § go Cfligh Peak 
Customs Act)'Vhe Lessee for the ‘Time being of the Duties 
of Lot and Cope. 

4. Comtl., as cope-money. 

1815 Farry View sigric. Derbyshire 1. 366 lt is not cus 
tomary for the owners to advance any of the Cope-money on 
account, js 

+ Cope, cop, 54.4 Oés. [Derivation and proper 
form unknown.] (Sce quots.) 

In quot. 1577 cfs is app. the plural of this word ¢ but this 
is uncertain, as it translates a Latin singular femonem. 

1§77 Ilowinsurn Chron, 1. 26/2 They (PBritons}] would nin 
np and downe verie nimblie upon the Cops, and stand upon 
the beame [Cassar per tcmonem percarrere et in tuge in- 
stare],and convey themselves qnickly again into the charet. 
1688 R. Hotmn Armoury im. viii. 335 ‘Vhe Waine Cop, is 
the long peece that cometh out from the Cart body to elch 
the Oxen are fastned. 1704 Worupcr Dict, Aust. s.v. 
Cart, 2.'The Wain Cope, that part which the hinder Oxe 
are yoaked nnto to draw the Wain .. 16. The Cope Sale 
and Pin, are Irons that fasten the Chain with other Oxen 
thereat, to the end of the Cope. Hence 1727 in Drapiey 
fam, Dict., 1730-6 Baitry fol., 1823 Univ. Techn. Dict., 
etc., etc., sv. Cofesal. 1847 Haciiwere, Cop, the bean 
that is placed between a pair of drawing oxen. [No source 
or locality given.] 

Cope (kdup), v.1 
conneeted senses.] Si 

1. ¢rans. To fumish with or dress in a cope. 
+ To cope it; to put on a cope (oés.). 

1362 Lanat. P, Pd A. 1. 36 Penne com per a Confessour 
i-copetasa Frere. /és¢. 138 For heo copeb pe Comissarie 
and coteb be Clerkes. 1875 rich Disc. Troubl. Franckfor 
(1642) 167 Such as are turne-coates, and can change with 
all Seasons. .can cap it, can cope it, and curry for advantage. 
(See also Coren.] 

2. Arch. To cover (a wall, cte.) with a Corina. 

1665 in rock Rep. Comm, dlist. MSS.¥. App. 4 That upper 
part of the said wall which hath bine since made and coped 
by other men at day-work. 1725 Bravery Fam. Dict. s. v. 
Vall, Brick-Walls .. ave sometimes coped with Stone, and 
sometimes with Brick, 1788 7rans. Sec. Encourug. sirts 
VI. 5 Stone fences, of a proper height coped with two turfs, 
1853 KaneGrinncll Exp. xxi, (1856) 162 The mounds. .were 
-.coped and defended with limestone slabs. 1884 Law 
Times Rep, L\. 2302 That A. 13. do back and cope a hin- 
dred rods of their wall by Christmas next. 

Jig. a1625 Boys ies, (1630) 843 For though he may .. 
blinde the Bishop and cope [? hoodwink] the Commissarie, 
yet Gods all-seeing eye. .findeth out his foule folie, 

b. To eover a ridge or ‘hip’ on-a roof with a 


metal or other coping to carry off rain, etc. 

1792 Phil. Trans, LXX. 358 There are eight hips, all of 

which are covered or coped with lead. = ‘ 
ec. transf. and fig. To cover as, or as with, a 
eoping; to form a coping to. 

1842 Blackw, Afag. LI. 402 Behold, whete olive-thickets 
cope The soft and emerald-tinted slope Of sacred Scilus. 
1879 Burcurr & Lane Odyssey 222 With stones dragged 
thither had he builded it and coped it with a fence of white 
thorn, 1890 I]. M. Sraxcev Darkest Africa (1. xxx. 292 
Tufted clumps of trees. .coping some turret-like crag. 

3. To eover as with a vault or canopy. 

1704 Apmson ftaly 485 A very large Bridge, that is all 
made of Wood, and coped over Ilead, like the rest in 
Switzerland. 1821 Joanna Barrie Act. Leg. Cofum xn, 
Midnight coped the ocean wide. 1896 T. Aian Poet. Wks, 
240 The sympathetic heavens Coping this isle of mischief. 

4. Gardening. To protect (wall-frnit) by an over- 
hanging coping, or sloping shelf-like projection. 

1882 /he Garden 11 Feb. 105/3 Apricets.. may be coped 
and poled. /dfd. 18 Mar. 187/1 Well coped, but otherwise 
exposed trees. 

. 7ntr. To slope downwards or hang over like a 
eoping. 

r6or Hottann Péiny xxv. xiii. (R.', Sone bending downe 
and coping toward the earth, others standing upright. 1703 
Moxon Mech, Exerc. 159 Coping over, is a sort of hanging 
over, but not square ta its upright. 1876 Gwitt Zucyc/, 
Archit. Gloss. s.v. Coping, The sofite of a projection is said 
to cope over when it slants downwards from the wall. 

Cope (kéup), v.2 Forms: 4-6 couple, 5 
(Destr. Troy) caup, eawp, 6-7 coap(e, 5—- cope. 
(a. F. couper, in OF. colper, coper, couper to strike 
(now to cut), f. OF. colp, cop, coup blow :—med.L. 
colpus, colapus:—L. colaphus blow with the fist: 
see Cour. ] 

I. faér. (without wth). 

+1. To strike; to come to blows, encounter, 

join battle, engage, mect in the shock of battle or 


tournament. (Often with éogether.) Obs. 


[f. Core sé.1, in varions un- 


¢ 1380 [see Corine wl, sb}. c1g00 Destr. Troy 7231 [Thay] | 
| coupidto-gedur. /é#d. 6486 ‘Thay caupit at the knight, kene 


COPE, 


nen of armys. /64¢. 7775 Pai caupit togedur That bothe 
were hackward bere borne of pere horses. @ 1471 Chron, 
Rich. (1, cic. (Camden 1856) 8 ‘The erl of Penbroke was 
slayn with that other knyghtis speer, as he cast it from him 
whanne thay hadde coupid. 1485 Caxrox Paris § V7. (1868) 
18 And coped togyder so fyersly they breke theyr speres. 
1519 Honman [xde. 261 Both the hostis wolde fayne haue.. 
copt together [ properabat comittere), 1525 Lp. Burners 
Froiss. V1. clxviii, [clxiv.] 468 The thyrde conrse their horses 
refused and woldenat cope, 1598 GRENEWAY Zacitus' nn, 
i. fit, (1622) 36 They had coped, if Stertinius had not rnnne 
in, and held backe Planius. 1613 Speen //ist. Gt, Brit.vm. 
vil. (1632) 424 Foot to foot, and man to man, coped together 
ina most cruell fight. 1725 Por Odyss. xvi. 65 Swear ta 
stand neutral, while we cope in fight, 

Jig. 1532 Mone Confut. Tindale Wks. 616/1 Euerye chylde 
may see howe lothe he is to come nere and cope. 1785 
Garrick On Johnson's Dict. in Boswell an. 1755 In satires, 
epistles, and odes would they cope. 

IL. Cope with. 

+ 2. Tocome to blows with, — engage, encoun- 
ter, contend, fight with. Oés.orarch. exe.as in 3). 

¢ 400 Destr, Troy 1262 One caupet with hym kenely..And 
set hym asad dynt. 1467 Grecory Chrom, (1876'219 He 

woldenevyr cope whithe no man, 1548 IT ata. Céron, 175), 
He neither would nor durst once medle or coupe with the 
Irles navie, 1598 Guenewry Zucifus' clan. xin, vi. (1622) 
186 One Tnlins Alontanns.. by chance coping with the Prince 
in the darke, and rudely thrusting him late 1640 VorKE 
Union dion. 45 Vee also unhorsed..a Valiant Knight, and at 
last coped with Karle Henry himselfe. 1660 F. Hickerinant. 
Fantaica (1661) 42 "The Spaniards never durst cope with our 
men in the plain field. 1774 J. Bryant A/ythol, I. 47 le 
slew every person who ventured to cope with him.  @ 1839 
Pranp Seems 11865111. 13 Woe to the wretch whose single 
might Copes with dark Allan in the fight ? 

3. To contend with in a well-matched fight, to 
contest the field with, to be or prove oneself a 
match for, (Usually with cav, able to, or the like.) 
a. in a é7¢, contest or battle. 

1583 Stanynurst Acvers 1 (Arb.) 33 A lucklesse stripling, 
not a matche too coape with Achilles. xrz10 Anpison HA 
Exam, No.3 24 They have not been able to cope with the 
troops of Athens. 1777 J. Sutnivan in Sparks Corr. cline, 
Rev. (1853) U1. 63 If your Excellency thinks your force suf. 
ficient to Cope with his. 1868 Freeman Verne. Cong. (1876) 
I}. x. gor It wonld be impossible to gather an army able to 
cope with the insurgents. 

b. in a fig. contest. 

1651 N. Bacon Dise. Goot. Hug. xxvi. (1739) 117 None 
must cope with hin, he must rai and out-run all. 1684 tr. 
Bonet’s Merc. Comptt. X. 347 The onely [remedy]... able to 
cope with so stout an Enemy, rgiz C. Davenant Ace. 
Trade Gt. Brit. 67 To be in a lasting Condition to Cope 
with the Dutch in Trade. 1782 Mav. IYArutay Diary 
Nov., His being too unwell to cope with Dr. Johnson, 1812 
Byron CA, //ar. uu. xxxiv, Brisk Confidence still best with 
woman copes. 1875 Emerson Lett. 4 Soc. Aims, Greatness 
Wks, (Bohn) I]. 270 Let the scholar measure his valour by 
his power to cope with intellectnal giants. 

4. fig. To contend with, face, encounter (dangers, 
difficulties, etc.). Often implying successful en- 
counter. 

1641 Mitton CA. Gort, u. iii, Two heads of evil he has to 
cope with, ignorance and malice. 1726 Surtvocke fey. 
vound World (1737) 327 The difficnities and hazards we had 
to cope with. 1835 Ure Philos. Adanuf. 16 He was..little 
qnalified to cope with the hardships of a new manufacturing 
enterprise. 1850 Prescott /’ersz 11.83 His nature was too 
gentle to cope with the bold and fiercer temper of his 
brother. 1850 Rorertson Serm. Ser. i. i. (1872) 8 The 
work of coping with evil. @ 1862 Buckie Cferdiz. (1869) 111. 
v. 293 Unfit to cope with the problems. 

+5. To meet with; to come into contact, touch, 


or relation with; to have todo with. Oés. or arch. 

1593 Suaks. Lxcr. 99 But she, that never coped with 
stranger eyes, Could pick no meaning from their parling 
looks. 3602 — //ant. ut. ii. 60 As iusta man As ere my 
Comiersation coap’d withall. 1611 — Wit, 7. w. iv. 435 
"Thou, fresh peece Of excellent Witchcraft, who of force must 
know The royall Foole thou coap’st with, 1640 Brome 
Sparagus Gard. u,v, lis inalice works npon me, Past all 
the drugs and all the Doctors Counsells, ‘Chat ere I cop’d 
with. 1674 N. Farrvax Sudk §& Sedv. 84 1f we our selves 
were not body as well as soul, our understandings would 
never have coped with such a thing as placeness or stowage 
atall. 1822 Dlazit /adle-t. Ser. u. Hera A heartier 
friend or honester critic I never coped withal. 1865 Swy- 
nurne Poems & Ball., At Elensis xox How as mate He 
coped with Hades, yokefellow in sin. 

TIL. trans. 

+6. Zo cope blows. see quot. Obs. 

1569 q; Sanrorn tr. Agriffa's Van, Artes 125 b, This 
Arte [War]..dothe trimly teache to cope blowes, to auoyde 
them that be geuen, or to warde them with the buckler. 

+7. To mect, meet with, come into contact 
(hostile or friendly) with. Ods, 

isgz Snaxs. Vex, & Ad. 888 Finding their enemie to be so 
curst, They all straine curt’sie who shall cope him first. 
1600 —- 4. ¥. ZL, 11. 1.67. 1604 — O¢h, tv. i. 87 Where, how, 
how oft, how long ago, and when He hath, and is againe to 
cope your wife. 1606 — 7r. §& Cr. 1. ii. 34 They say he 
yesterday cop’d Hector in the battell and stroke him downe. 
1603 Fiorio Afentafgne (1632) 489 His [Cupid's] power 
checketh and copes all other might. 

+8. To meet or match (a thing) with (an 
equivalent). Obs. rare. Cf. Reeoup. 

1596 Suas. Aferch. Viiv. i. 412 Most worthy gentleman 
.. Three thousand Ducats due vnto the lew We freely cope 
your curteous paines withall. 

9. To be a mateh for, face, encounter (cf. 4). rare. 

1872 Tennyson Gareth §& Lynette 1144 Saving that you 
mistrusted our good King Would .. yield you, asking, one 
Not fit to cope your quest. 


COPE. 


Cope (kip), v.3 Obs. exc. dial, Forms: 5-6 
eopen, 6-9 cope, 7 dial. coop. [Of LG. 
origin; used by Lydgate as Flemish; cf. MDu. 
cépen, Du. koopen, LG. képen to buy, to traffic, 
buy and sell, exchange, barter; for the ulterior 
etymology, see CukaP ., which és the native Eng. 
form. Cf. also Cour uv from Norse saufa, the 
senses of which run parallel to those of cope, so 
that it ts often treated as merely a northern dialect 
form of this verb.] 

+1. trans. To buy. Obs. 

¢ 1430 Lype. Alix. Poems, London Lyckpeny vii, Flemynges 
began on me for to cry, ‘ Master, what will you copen or 
Ly?‘ 1570 Levins Manip. 170/1 To cope, cambire, emere. 
1899 (fitl’) ey to vnknowne knowledge, or a shop of fiue 
Windowes, Which if you doe open To cheapen and copen. 

2. To exchange, barter. Cofe away: to give 
away tn exchange, to barter away. diaé. 

1s7o [see 1], 1584 R.W. Three Ladics Lond. in Mazl, 
Dodsley V1, 331 Have you any olde bootes Or any olde 
shoone,.To cope wilh new broome? 1638 Heywoon Hise 
Woman vw, Wks. ae V. 314 If a man migh! change away 
his Wife..and cope her away like a bad commoditic. 1674 
Rav S. & E.C. Words 62 Cope, to chop or exchange, used 
by the Coasters of Norfol. Suffol. &c. fed. 1691 as also in 
Vorkshire}], 1887 E, J. Matner Nor'ard of Dogger iii. 37 
I've seen seores of nets coped away for brandy. 


+ 3. fatr. To make an exchange, make a bargain. 

1575 Futke Conf. Purg. (1577) 371 You say we mizght.. 
hhaue coped for one of those Lyturgies, if we liked not 
Gregories Masse, rather then to haue forged a new. 
1sgi Spenser Af Mubberd 527 (The Pairon] Will cope wilh 
thee in reasonable wise ; That if the living yerely doo arise 
‘Yo fortie pound, that then his yongest sonne Shall twentie 
have, and twenlie thou hast wonne. 1614 ‘TI’. GENTLEMAN 
Eng. Way to Wealth in Arb. Garner IV. 345 And bringeth 
then Gold and fresh supplies, and copeth with them. 

4. Derbyshire Mines. ‘Yo agree to get ore at a 
fixed sum per dish or measure.’ 

1802 J. Mawe Wis. Derbysh. Gloss. 

Cope (keep), v.4 Fatonry. [app. a. F. coper, 
coufer in its later sense ‘to cut’. Cf. Corr v.*] 
trans. To eut, pare, the beak or talons of a hawk, 

1575 Turnerv. Falconrie 78 Coping yrons to cope his 
hawkes beake if it be overgrowen, and 10 cope hir pownces 
and talons, if neede be. 1614 Markuam Cheap dfusd. vin. 
viii. (1668) 130 If you break or rive her pounce, or but coape 
il so short thal she bleed..yet i1 will indanger her life. 1619 
Vert Treat. Hawkes 67 Let her be short-coped, so I would 
advise all short-winged hawkes to be used. 1674 N. Cox 
Gent, Recreat. Ww (1706) 77. 1875 ‘Stonrurnce’ Brit. 
Sports 244 The beak and talons should be closely coped. 


Cope, v5 Obs. or dial. Also 7 coap, coupe. 
[Derivation uncertatn; sometimes referred to 
Coor vl] trans. To tie or sew up the mouth of 


(a ferret); also fig. of a person. Const. wf. 

1601 Deacon & Wacker Spirits & Divels 214 11 shall not 
le amisse lo cope vp yonr lips a little. 1612 T’. Taytor 
Comm, Titus ii. 9 Neither are they here coped from all 
manner of speach, when ius] occasion of speach is offred. 
1625 Gousalvio's Sp. Inguis. 105 Ty this their so sirait en- 
joy[n}ing them silence .. they cope them wilh needle and 
threed and so keep in all their knawary and tyranny. 1631 
Dexker Match mee w. Wks. 1873. 1V. 193 Your lips coap'd 
like a ferrel. 1631 Bratuwait Whimzies 99 Mis nimble 
ferrets must now become pioners for their masler who coupes 
them. 1672 Eacttarp /fodds' State Nat. 86 Roger has a 
vocal organ ..called a mouth, and being noi muzled, 
gagg'd, or cop'd .. may sireich il ns wide as he pleases. 
a 1825 Forsy Voc. &. Anglia, Cope. The use of this word 
is confined 10 warreners, who are said to ‘ cope ‘ their ferrets, 
when lhey sew or lie up their mouths, to prevent lhem from 
biling rabbils, when they. .drive them from their holes, 

+ Cope, v6 Obs. trans. [cf.Copv.2: but perh. 
an error for zwife ; the Fr. original has assuyer des 
larmes.| 

1647 W. Browne Polexander \. 166 The Old Narcissus.. 
lifted his hands to his eies to cope thence his teares. 

+ Co-peage. Ods.—! ? The action of coping. 

1654 Gaytos Pleas, Notes w, vi-vii. 213 He that by such 
rare copeage Mounts, is sure ‘Io break his neck, or hive for 
e’r secure. 

Copeck (ké«pek). Also 7-8 copeo, 8 copeik, 
copiquo, capock, kapeko, 8-9 eopoek, 9 kopek. 
[ad. Russ. xombiixa nonetina Lopitiha, koperka, 
deriv. (dim. form) of nomné £opy¢ lance, pike. 

So called from the substitution in 1535 of the figure of Ivan 
IV. on horseback wilh a lance, for that of his predecessor 
with a sword. Cf. Bestuzhev-Riumin, Xusshoya /storiya, 
1885, 11. 206, and Karamzin VIII. i. (citing the contempo- 
rary Chronicle of Rostov.).} 

A Russian copper coin, the 4, part of a rouble, 
now worth from } to 4 of a penny English. 

1698 Cruty Afuscovy 144 To spend every Copec (or 
Penny) tbey bave, in a Tippling-House, is a common thing 
here. ur J. Perry State of Russia 7 nole, Each Copeck 
[was] full an English Penny Value; but since the Czar has 
recoined his Money, it is littke more than half the former 
Value, 1775 Wraxatt Jour N. Europe 164 Every i cat 
a few copiques for admitiance. 1839 EK. D. CLarke Trav. 
46/1 A_poud of beef sold in Woronet2 for twenly-six copeeks. 
1888 Tues 27 June 12/1 A tax of half a copeck per pood 
should be levied on exported corn. 


Coped (kéupt), pA/. a. Also 7 copped. [f. 
Cope sb. or v.1 + -ED.] 

1. Wearing a cope. 

1447 Boxenuam Seyntys (Roxb.) 34 And the Abot copyd 
wyth his munkys alle. c1qgo avo Cookery-dks. 68 it is 
Croser kneling beliinde him, coped. 1637 N. Wimine A dino 


970 


& Bellama 140 During the time that_you were cowl'd and 
coaped. 1852 Rock CA. of Fathers 111. 1.371 Headed by 
Se and surpliced chorisiers. x 

. Having the top or upper surface sloping down 
on each side like a coping. 

1611 Speep //ist. Gl. Brit, vu, viii. 235 Whose body was 
intombed in a Coffin of Gray Marble, the couer copped. 
Idid. vit xliv. 366 His..bones as yet remaine..in a Chest of 
Grey-Marble, reared vpon foure sinall pillars, couered with 
a copped stone of the same. 1766 Exticx London IV. 275 
‘The rest are coped stones, all of grey marble. 1845 Eccle- 
stologist 1V. ax There is an unusual but very becoming kind 
of monumenl, which may be called the coped high tomb. 
1870 F. R. Witson Ch. Lindisf. 99 4“ large stone coffin with 
a coped lid was uncovered. 

Coped, obs. f. Coprep. 

Co-peer. nonce-wid. 


compeer.) A fellow-peer. 

1811 Cress Berxetey Addr, fo Peers 3 The Co-Peers of 
a beloved husband. 

Copel, obs. form of Cure. 

Co'peman!, tcopesman. arch. [orig. 
copesman, {. Cove $6.3 (in possess. cofe's) + MAN : 
ef. craftsman, tradesman, ete. The later cope- 
man may have been influenced by Du. Acopmran 
in same sense: but ef. also cofesmmate, COPEMATE.] 

1, A chapman, merchant, dealer. Ods. 

a. 1566 Panter Pal. Pleas. 1.68 b, And having found a 
copesman for his great barque, wilh the money thereof and 
with olher .. he boughi a small pinnas. 1580 HoLtysaxp 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Marchand, a merchant, a chapman, a 
copesman. 1580 A pol. Prince Orange in Phenix (1721) 1. 
520 There is.-no Couniry, wherein they are not counted for 
inconslanl People, and great Coops-men. 

. 31605 LB. Joxson Volpone i. v. Wks. (Rildg.) 191/1 Ile 
would have sold his part of Paradise For ready money, bad 
he met a copeman, 1875 Bucktanxp Log-h. 86 When the 
Copemen arrive in the harbours to sell their goods from 
the Vessel, 

2. (See quot.) 

1800 CoLguioun Comin. Thames iii. 120 The Copemen or 
the Receivers of slolen goods on the shores of the river. /bid. 
172 The Copemen provide Bags, Jiggers, Bladders.. the 
Plunder goes on to a great exient in the night. 


Co’pe-man*. A person wearing a eope. 

1863 J. H. Dave tr. Baltes: hi's Ceremonial 65 If there 
be Cope-inen, the master of the ceremonies appoints the first 
of them tu assist al the incensalion. 

+ Co‘pemaster, copes-. O/s.= Corr-man }, 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 572/1 They play the 
copenaisiers, and make merchandise of the doctrine of the 
Gospell. 1657 S. W. Schism Dispach‘t 294 What faith is to 
Lee given 10 lhe mosi formall bargain made with such 
Copes-masters of teslinionies ? : 

+ Co‘pemate, copesmate. 04s. [orig. cofe- 
male, 1. Cope vu.*+Mate; the change to cofes- 
mate was prob. through association with cofesman, 
or with other words in which the first element is a 
sb. in the genitive, as craftsman, tradesman, etc.] 

1. A person with whom one copes or contends ; 
an adversary, antagonist. 

a. 1565 GoLpinG Ovid's Afet, xu. (1593) 279 Against my 
toother copemale will 1 use the same. 

. 8605 Cuarman Ad’ Fooles Plays 1873 1. 138 Rin, 
Walke not too boldly, if the Sergeants meete you ; You may 
have swaggering worke your bellie full. Val. No better 
Copesmales. ia W. Parkes Curtaine- Dr, (1876) 39 He 
.. needes not care .. what Copesmate encounters him next. 
1624 Lv. Mountacu Gagg To Rdr. 1 Being put upon such 
a copesmate. res Mitton Colast, (1851) 372 ‘This pon- 
derous confuter, clected..to bee my copes-mate, 

2. A partner or colleague in power, office, etc. ; 
an associate, companion, comrade. 

a. 1581 J. Beut //addon's Answ. Osor, 392 ‘They will not 
leave [11] 10 Chrisi, but will herein also joyne n copemate 
with him, that Romish vicar. 1626 BeRnarp /sle of Man 
(1627) 12 This lewd companion Sinne, and his Cope-mates, 

B. 1577 G. Harvey Letter-d& (Cainden) 57 In soothe 
their odd copesmate thou werte. 1592 Greener (fst. Conr- 
tier (1871) 4 ‘They vanished away hke Cadmus’ copesmates 
that sprung up of vipers teeth. 1637 R. Ilusrurey tr. Sé. 
Ambrose 1. 137 O_ye my noble copesmates, drinke your 
fill, 1656 ‘I'rarp Comen. Matt, xvii 24 That he might not 
be..made collateral, a very copesmale, to Christ himself. 
[1807 W. Irving Salmag. xvii. (1824) 324 My copesmates, 
for what wait we here ?} 

b. fg. of things. 

1s8: J. Beta //addon's Answ. Osor, 145 b, Freewill must 
of necessitie be copemate with Grace. 1593 Suaxs. Lwer. 

25 Mis-shapen ‘lime, copesmate of ugly Night. 1686 
Cas Celest. Bodies u. iii. 191 Then let him say, whether 9 
looks not..as Potent as her Lower and less Copesmate. 

3. spec. & An aceomplice in cheating; a con- 
federate at cards, dice, or the like. 

1570 T. Witson Demosthenes 73 These Copesmates, and 
corrupt bribe takers. 1586 A. Dav Eng. Secrelary 1. (1625) 
44 There was no. .privy pilferer but... he was a copesmale for 
him, 1622 Manse tr. Ademan's Guzman CALS, 246 ow 
often had I a Copesmate that stood by..who would tell me 
whnt cards they went upon, and what their game was? 

b. A paramour. 

3593 Tell-Trothe's N. Y. Gift 17 Were taken by their 
husbands with other of their copesmates. 1598 B. jae 
Ev, Man in Hum. w, viii. Wks. (Ruldg.) 24/2 O, this is the 
female copesmate of my sonne. 1625 Crooxe Sody of Man 
Fe lulia the daughter of Augustus Ca:sar. .playd false and 

ad many copesmates, a 1693 Urquuart Kadelais 1. xlvi. 
373 Who is to be the Copesmate of your Wife. ; 

e. A partner in marriage ; a husband or wife. 

3631 WeEVER Anc. Fun. Mon. 17 Husbands..and wiues 
. contracting second marriages, before .. their cope mates 
be cold in their graues. 


[f Co- 3 + Prem: cf. 
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ever such a tatter’d rag of man’s flesh, Patch'd up for copes- 
mate to my niece's daughter t 

4, =FE.Low, in the vague and often contemp- 
tuous sense. (Cf. Companion 56.1 4.) 

1ggz G. Iarvev Pierce's Super. 74 For a time I was 
vainely suspected by such madd copesmates that ean sur- 
mize any thing for their eg 1 R. Bernarp tr. 
Terence (1607) 127 Oh wise fellow, without doubt | This 
copsemate will bring men .. quite beside themselves. 1625 
Liste Du Bartas 41 Yooles, idiots, jesters, anticks, and 
suche copes-mates as of naughi-worth are suddenly start 
up. 1633 W. R. Afatch at Midn. u. i. in Hazl. Dodstey 
XIII. 30 What cope’s-mate's this, trow? who let him in? 
1744 Ozewe tr. Srantome's Sp. Khodomontades (ed. 2) 151 
An odious, fillhy ill-favoured Copes-mate. 

+Copen, v. Oés. In early ME. copnien. 
[Implies an OE. copnian or copenian: cf.COPENER.] 
trans. To desire eagerly, long for. 

a sass St. Marher, (1862) 20 Cum nu leof to thi lif for ich 
copnithicume. ataag Leg. Kath, 2378 Ich iseo lesu Crist 
be cleopeS me & copned.  /did. 2457 Pe wunuoge of euch 
wunne keped & copned pi cume. 

Copen, to buy: see Corr v3 

+Copener, -ere. Ols. Also -iner, -yner. 
[OE. copenere, agent-n. from *copenian, ME. cop- 
nien: see above.] A paramour. 

6897 K. ELrRrep Gregory's Past. lii, Llwact Su Sonne eart 
forlesen wid manigne copenere. a12g0 Owl & Night. 1340 
Bet luvien hire ojene were, Thane awet hire copenere. 
crago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 324/58 Is i-go with hire copiner. 
¢1320 Senyn Sag, (W.) 2258 The pie saide, ‘Bi God Al- 
might! The copiner was her to-night, And hath i-don the 
mochel sschame’, 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 11. 199 pat 
woman pat bare tweie children oon che to hire housboode, 
and pe o'ere to be copenere ladultcre}, 

Co-penetrating : see Co- pref. 2. 

Copentank, var. Corintank. Ods. 


Copepod (kéwp/ppd), a. and sb. Zool, [f. Gr. 
xa handle, oar-handle, and hence oar + -o0d- 
-footed, f. wots, 308- foot.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the order Copepoda of 
minute entomostracous Crustaceans, having four 
or five pairs of feet chiefly used for swimming. 
B. sé. A member of this order: /. copepods ; 
collectively, as name of the order, (in L. form) 
ecopepoda (kope'pdda), 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat, 1. 762/1 The copepoda supply no 
such inslances of thoracic extremities..destined for swim- 
ming. 1876 Benepen Anim. Parasites 45 Ut attaches itself 
to a cope, crustncean, 1877 Huxtey Anat, /nv. Anim. 
vi, 348 The resemblance to an adult Copepod is so striking 
that it may be termed the Copepod stage. 1885 A/henzum 
11 Apr. 474/2 The phyllopods and copepods. 

Hence Copepodan, Cope‘podous ad/s., belong- 
ing to or characteristic of the Cofefoada. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. [nv. Anim. vi. 358 Vhe fore part of 
the head has remained lous, 1888 Rottrston & 
Jackson A xion.L.536 The three parasitic Copepodan genera. 

Coper! (kéupox). [f. Cope v.5+-ERl,) 

1. One who ‘copes’; a dealer, chapman. 

1609 Sxene Reg. Alay. 152 Forebuyers of quheit, bear, 
and aites, copers, sellers, and turners thereof in merehan- 
dices, 1832 L, Hunt Sir &. Esher (1850) 218 There is not 
a beiter caterer or coper of his birds, ‘twixt thls and the 
Land’s End. | ; 

b. Often in comh., as horse-, herring, salmon-, 
+ silver-coper (-coofer, -couper). See these words. 

1734 Nortu Lives 1. 287 There were horsecopers amongst 
them, 1796 Srepman. Surinam If. xvii. 28 One Cordus 
. had been trepanned into the West India Company's Ser- 
vice by the crimps or silver-coopers as a common soldier. 
3845 New Statist. Ace. Scot., Berwicksh. 160 The fisheries 
nre chiefly rented by Salmon Coopers in Berwick. 1 
C. Braptev in Outdoor Games & Keer. xxii. 357 That old 
rascal Screwdriver, the pony coper. 

c. spec. (= horse-coper) A horse-dealer. 

1825 C. M. Westmacotr Eng. SL 1, 236 The old clerical's 
turned coper. 1864 C. Crarke dor for Seasen 1, 291 The 
young cavalry officer was a bit ofa coper. .and was not long 
in ascertaining that he had got hold ofacircus-horse. 1882 
Pall Mall G. 2 June 4/1 The trade of the coper is all 
trickery. z A 

2. Derbyshire Mines. ‘One who agrees to take 
or make a bargain to get [lead] ore:’ sec Core 
v.3 4, COPE 56.3 3. 

180a J. Mawes Afi, Derbysh, Gloss. 1815 Farey View 
Agric. Derbyshire 1. 366 The miners who dig the Ore are 
usually called Cafers, from their working at a certain Cafe 


or price per Ton. . 
Coper *, cooper (ké«po).  [a. Fl. and Du, 


hooper, Fris. and LG. &éfer, purchaser, trader 
dealer, f. Aoofen to buy, deal, trade = G, kaufen, 
Eng. Cigar v. 

Usually spelt coofer_in the newspapers 1881-84, but Pa 
nounced cofer by the fishermen, and so spelt in the publica. 
tions of the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen. In the memo 
of old smacksmen of Grimsby (as stated by Mr. J. F. 
Wintringham) the name goes back to 1854, when Flemish 
and Dutch 4oofers first began to frequent the ficets.] 

A vessel fitted out to supply ardent spirits, etc. 
usually in exchange for fish, to the deep-sea fishers 


in the North Sea; a floating grog-shop. 

The practice began in a comparatively innocent barter 
trade carried on by Dutch boats visiting the fishing fleets, 
when the latter fished in close to the land, off Camperdown 
and the Texel; but it led to the filting out of *floati 
grog-shops' toattend each ficet. Public attention was call 
to the demoralizing nature of the traffic in 1881, nnd it formed 


1639 Forp Lady's Trial v.i, Was | the subject of a convention between the Bruish, German 


COPERING. 


and Dutch governments in 1882, for the carrying out of 
which an Act of Parliament was passed in 1888, 

1881 Conference at the Hague, Sitting 8 Oct. (Blne Bk., 
Commerc. No. 24, 1882), ‘The traffie carricd on. .hy those 
[boats} known as ‘coopers’ or ‘bum-boats‘, 1882 Standard 
28 Dec. 5/3 The Hollanders are..the chief offenders; but 
* coopers ‘are also familiar in ports nearer home. 1884 Nef. 
on N.S. Fisheries in Blue Bk., Commerce. No. 5 (1888) 12 
The ‘coopers’ or floating grog-shops chiefly hail from Ger. 
man and Dutch ports. .'Vhey trade in tobacco and spirits of 
vile quality. .and latterly in immoral and obscene cards and 

hotographs. 1887 E, J. Mature Norard of Dogger iii. 28 

hese Dutch copers ostensibly cruised with the English 
fleets for the purpose of selling tobacco. 1890 Spectator 27 
Sept. 414 The ‘coper’, or grog-ship, has been banished. 

Coper, Coperas, -ris, obs. ff. Coprer, Cor- 
PERAS. Copera, obs. f. Copra, dried coco-nut. 

Copercenarie, -ery, -er, obs. ff. Copar- 
CENARY, -ER. Co-perception: see Co- pref. 3.2. 

Co'pering, coopering, 2//. s. [f. Coren? 
+ -InG1.] “The trading of the ‘eopers’ in the 
North Sea: see Coren’. Also attrib. 

3882 Standard 28 Dec. 5/3 What is known as ‘ coopering* 
(should be] altogether prohihited. 1884 S¢. Yames’s Gas, 
19 Dec. 4/1 The floating grog-shops in the coopering trade 
are the curse of the North Sea. 1887 E. J. Mature 
Norard of Dogger iii. 35 They wouldn't insure the vessel 
any longer unless she gave up the coperin’. : 

Copernically, adv. nonce-wd. [as if f. an 
adj. Copernical (=next) + -LY2.] Aeeording to 
the Copernican view of the solar system. 

1867 De Morcan in Athenxum 12 Jan. 52 How can one 
explain Copernically that the velocity of the Moon must be 
ndded to the velocity of the Earth..to learn how far the 
Moon has advanced from one fixed star to another ? 


Copernican (kops:mikin), a. and sé [f. 
Copernicus, Latinized form of Aopferntk, name 
of a celebrated astronomer, a native of Thorn in 
Prusstan Poland (1473-1543) +-AN.] 

A. adj, Of or pertaining to Copernicus. 

Copernican system, theory: the astronomical system or 
theory propounded by Copernicus (and still held with modi. 
fications), according to which the planets, including the 
earth, move in orbits round the sun as a centre (in opposition 
to older notions, according to which the earth was supposed 
to be fixed, and the sun and planets to move round it). 

1667 Srrat Hist, Royal Soc. (1702) 246 A Copernican 
Sphere, representing the whirling motion of the Sun, and 
the motion of the several Planets, 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 
sox Copernicus. .is obliged to introduce a system of epicycles 
eubrely resembling that of Ptolemy..But..the Copernican 
epicycles are more successful than the Ptolemaic. 

ig. 1889 Cairp Kart I. 2x3 We should kcep in mind this 
Copernican change of the centre from which the intelligible 
world is regarded. . 

B. sé, One who holds the Coperniean theory. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iii. 80 The supposition of 
the eternal Motion of the Heaven or Sun; or if you will, of 
the Earth, as the Copernicans will have it. 1890 J. Marri. 
neau Seat Authority elie II. i. 15x In the present day, 
Catholics are Copernicans like other people. ; 

Hence Cope‘rnicanism, belief in the Copernican 
theory; the theory itself; so also Copernicize, v. 
intr. to hold the Copernican theory. 

to CoLteripce Friend (1818) III. 200 How circum. 
stantially ». does Kepler demonstrate that Euclid coper- 
nicises! 1858 Masson Afréton (1874) 1. 39. In the interval 
between that time and the completion of his Paradise Lost 
his Copernicanism may have become decided. 1889 Ashe- 
uzunt iz May, Blaming the action of the Roman anthorities 
in their treatment of Copernicanism and of its aged and il- 
lustrious advocate, a 

+ Copernico-elliptical, a. Obs. Said of the 
Copernican theory as modified by supposing the 
planetary orbits elliptical. 

1677 Pior Oxfordsh, 225 The same..Bishop first Geo- 
metrically demonstrated, the Copernico-Elliptical Hypo. 
thesis to be the most genuine, simple, and uniform. 

Coperos(s)e, -ouse, ete., obs, ff. Coprperas. 

+Coperoun. 0s. Also coproune, coporne, 
coperone, -perun, -poroun. fo. OF. couperon, 
<n, cuperun summit (still in Guernsey coupron 
summit of a hill), deriv. of OF. cofe, coppe, Sp. 
copa summit, whence also F. coufeau, and OF. 
coupet, coupie, coupier. See Diez s.v.coppa, Littré 
s.v. coupeau.] A summit, top. 

exje5 £. E. Addit. P. B. 1461 Pe coperounes of be cana- 
cles bat on be euppe reres. ¢ 1340 Gaw. § Gr. Knut. 797 Fayre 
fylyolez..With ecoruon coprounes, craftyly sleze. ¢ 1440 
Prom. Parv, 9x Coporne or ecoporour of a thynge (A. //. 
eoperone, 1499 coperun], capitedinnt, 

+Copersigniory, Ods. A confusion between co- 
fersinory, COPARCENARY, and Sieniory ; intended 
to mean ‘Joint inheritanee of lordship’. 

1654 R. Vitvain Exchir. Epier. 83 The 3 tru Sons of Brutt 
amongst whom he divided this Isle in Copersigniory, 

Copertener, obs. f. CopARTNER. 

Copertinaunce: see CorpuRTENANCE, 

+Coperture. Obs? [ad. med.L. coopertura 
covering, f. cooperire to cover.) = CovERTURE, 
covering, horse-eloth. 

1555 Even Decades 188 The coperture of a barbed horse. 

Copesal : see Copsoe. 

Copesman, -mate: sce CopeMAN, -MATE. : 

+Copester. Oss. nonce-wd. [f. Corr sb. + 
-STER.] A wearer of a cope, 7.¢. 2 monk. 


1637 N. Wiutinc Albino § B. 134 Into the Arras-sieled 
parlour then The eoapsters went, in every corner snookt. 
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Cope-stone (kdpstdun). Also Se. kaip-, 
eape-. [f. Core sd.1 + Store. The derivation is 
made eertain by the norlhern forms in cafe-, caip-; 
but the sense appears to be influenced by associa- 
tion with Cop top, or in the northern form per- 
haps with cap: sce Car si. 10b.] The top or 
head stone of a building; almost always fig. the 
erown, completion, finishing tonch. 

1567 in Calderwood ist. Kérk (1843) II. 401 Nowsall yee 
see the kaip-stone of that worke wherof yee layed the 
foundatioun. 1572 Knox //ist. Refi Wks. 1846 1. 133 The 
house of Ged shalbe builded in to it. Yea, it sall not lack.. 
the verray cope stone. ¢1719 R. Ker Spring & Kise Ho. 
Queensberry in Maidment Se. Pasguids (1868) 313 The 
superstructure was carried on, By shedding of the blood of 
men! And then the capestone its put on. 1782 Burxs 
Poor Mailie's Elegy i, The last sad cape-stane of his woes; 
Poor Mailie’s dead! 1828 Miss Mitxorp l7é/age Ser. in. 
bees This elopement was the cope-stone of the adiniral’s 
misfortunes. 1891 J. Crark Murray in Aducat. Rev. 1. 58 
Such an education of the will places the copestone on the 
whole educational building. 

Co-petitioner : sce Co- pref. 3 e. 

Copful: see CupruL. 

Co‘p-head. Oés.exc.dial. [f. Cor 56,2 + Trap.] 

1. A high peaked head. 

Cf. cop-, copped-crowned, sx. Cor si 8, Corren 3. 

2. “A erest of feathers or tuft of hair on the head 
of an animal’ (IJalliwell); a erested head. 

Cf. Corrie, Corrtre-crown. 

43. Zo play cop-head over: app. to turn head 
over heels. Ods. 

1671 BLacrove distro. Physick 174 In her fits she. .would 
sometimes leap about with her arms and legs like a frog, 
sometimes she would play cop-head over and over, 

Ifence Cop-headed, having a cop-head, or high 
tapering head. 

1§19 Horman Vxdg. 31/1 Homer..sayth that he {Ther- 
syte] was streyte in the shulders .. and copheedyd [zertice 
acuminato| lyke a gygge. Jbtd. 31/2 A copheedyd felowe 
may haue wytte ynough, clo satis potest sapere. 1881 
Dickinson Cusmbrld. Gloss. (and Se Copt, Cop-heedit, 
{having] a peaked crown, as many polled cattle have. 

Cophes, -io; -in, -yn(e; -or, -our: obs. ff. 
CorrEk, CorFin, CoFFER. 

| Cophosis (kofdusis). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
Kepwors, f, koxpd-ev to deafen, f. xaxpds dull, dumb, 
deaf.] Total deafness. 

1657 Phys. Dict., Cophosis, is when the hearing is totally 
gone, so that the patient either heareth no noyse, or if he 
do, he cannot distinguish. 1706 in T’nituirs (ed. Kersey). 
31853 WiLnr Ods. Aural Surg. 381 Cophosis, or total deaf- 
hess, coming on gradually, and unaccompanied by any 
symptom but noise in the ear. 1872 
Phys, 364 Loss of motion or sensibility in a limited part of 
the body, or confined to a special sense, as in lead-palsy, or 
in amaurosis, cophosis, etc. 

Cophouse: sce Cop sd.1 3. 

Cophtes, -ties, ctc.: see Corr. 

|| Copia (kowpia). [L.; = plenty.] Plenty, a 
plentiful supply: now chiefly in the L. phrase 
copia verborum abundance of words, a eopious 
vocabulary. Cf. Cory sd. le. 

1713 Apnison Guardian No. 155 ? 3 Since they [women] 
have..such a copia verborum, or plenty of words, it is pity 
they should not put it to some use. 1729 ‘I, Danetr. 7% 
Fretnd’s Emamenol. xti. (1752) 147 A sufficient copia of 
spirits being thus wanting. 1749 Power Pros. Numbers 61 
Fnrnish yourself with a Copia of equivalent Words, 1822- 
§6 De Quixcev Conf Wks.1890 ITI. 258 A critical familiarity 
with the syntax of the language, or a copia verborum. 


Copiable (kg'pi;ib’l), @. vere. [f. Copy v.+ 
-ABLE.] Capable of being copied. 

1785 Ricnarpson Corr. (3804) I. 185 That you would copy 
into your life and practice all that was copiable (No aca- 
demical word, I doubt), 1789 Bentitam JVs. X, 216 ‘Vhe 
above is ostensible and copiable. 1890 Dasly News 25 Aug. 
5/4 Where lately acquired pictures were at all copyable. 

Copiapite (kawpiipait). Alix. [f. Copiapo in 
Chili+-rte.] A yellow transIncent hydrous sili- 
cate of iron, called also yellow copperas and misy. 

x8g0 Dana Adin. 447. 

+Copiate. Obs. [ad. Gr. xomérns grave- 
digger, f. xoma-ev to work hard, toil, f. «éd:os 
totl.] A labonrer, a toiler. 

1659 H. L’Estrance Alliance Div. Of: 452 Whether 


voluntary charity inclined these copiates to this office, or 
whether they were hirelings .. I eannot determine. 


+Copia‘tor. Ods. rare. [med. or mod.L. 
agent-n. from copidre = F. copier to Cory.] One 
who eopies out documents. 

3811 Aun. Reg. 1809, 171 There is so much writing in the 
Scotch law, that all the men of law. .are ealled. .writers, ie. 
scribes, or copiators. 

Copice, Copie, obs. ff. Corpicr, Copy. 

Copid tank: see CoPintank,. 

Copied, Api. a.: see Cory v. 

Copier (kg’pi,a1). Also 6-8 copyer, 8 coppier. 
[f. Cory v. +-ER 1.] 

1. One who copies or makes a eopy of a writing 
or document ; a transcriber, copyist. 

1597 Morey /zefrod. AZus. 151 To impute it to the ouer: 
sight of the copyers. 1610 Hot.anp Camden's Brit. 1. 349 
The Copiantes or Copiers ont of old bookes wrot it. 1699 


Bentiey Pha. Introd. 9 The Scribes and Copyers of those 
Times, 1779-81 Jounson LZ. /., A. PAslip~s, He supposed 


J. H. Besnetr Tert-2k. | 


COPINTANK. 


it to be corrupted bythe copiers. 1879 Furmvanu. E. Exe. 
Text Soc. een 8 For the decipherment of the faded text the 
Society is indebted to its Oxford copier. 

b. One who copies a work of art. 

1710 STEELE Tatler No. 166 » 3 This Order has produced 
great Numbers of tolerable Copiers in Painting. 1919 J. 
Ricuarvson Art Crit, 173 Neither is that. .Iutirely Coppy 
where the Whole Thought is taken, but the manuer of iin 
Coppier used as to the Colonring. 

2. One who copies or imitates ; an imitator, 

1679 Drynen 7%. & Cr. Pref., ‘Vo imitate Fletcher is bit 
to copy after him who was a Copyer. argoo—— bind. 14, 
Guése (R.), The Sorbonisis were the original, and our schis- 
maticks in England were the copiers of rebellion. 1751 
Jouxson Nasmbler No. 164 0 9 His virtues will be cited to 
justify the copiers of his views. 1876 Moz.ev User. Serve. 
vii.158 Such imitation does not in the least interfere with the 
natural character of the copier. 

Copihold, obs. f. Coprnotp. 

Copill, obs. f. Coste 1, Courier. 

Copinery, var. Corrngn, Oés., paramour. 

Coping (kompin’, sé. Also 8 eopeing. [f. 
Cory v1 sense 2+ -1NG 1] 

l. Arch. The uppermost course of masonry or 
brickwork in a wall, usually made of a sloping 
form to throw off rain. 

1601 Weever AZirr. Mart. Dv, Warham. .The Iron barres 
vpon the bridge besiow’d: Warner the copings did reudifie, 
x6xz Basne 1 Ades vii.g Enen from the foundation vnto 
the coping [1388 Wve1ie cop of the wallis}. 1840 Bariam 
lugol, Leg., Witches’ Frolic, The Vicarage wally are lofiy 
and thick, And the copings are stoue and the sides are brick. 
1876 GwiLr Hucycl. Archit. Gloss. s. v. Coping thinner on 
one edge than on the other serves to throw off the water 
on one side of the wall, and is called foathe medged coping. 
Coping thicker in the middle than at the edges is called 
saddle-backed coping, transf. 871 Viacwin Pour Phases 
i. 89 ‘Vhe eyebrows form a sort of coping or fence. 

2. An overhanging ledge or shelf for protecting 
wall-fruit. Cf. Core vt 4. 

188: Garden Feb. 105 A broad Coping of glass, if possible 
2 ft. wide and portable. 

3. Com., as eoping-briek, a brick used for a 
coping, See also CopInc-sTonr. 

1725 DBravtev Fam. Dict. s.v. Wall, Yence Walls built 
of great Bricks are coped with Coping Bricks. 

Coping (kavpiy), 047.s4.1 [f. Corn v.2+-1xe L] 

+1. Meeting in the shock of eombat ; encounter. 

13380 HG. Palerne 3602 So kenli_pei a-cuntred at pe 
conpyng to-gadere, bat be knizt spere in speldes alto-sehin- 
ered. 1494 Fanvan Chrow. (1811) I, 539 Coeborne, was 
throwen at y" seconde copynge to grounde horse & man. 
1534 tr. Jol. Verge. Eng, Hist. (Camden) 1.54 ‘The Brit. 
tons used Chariots in there fightes, which..at the first 
copinge did greatlie greeve and astonishe the armie of their 
enemies. 16x1 CotGr., C/oc..a violent incounter, or coping 
of armed, and angrie souldiors, 

2. Contending in opposition or rivalry. 

1678 //ist. Indulgence in G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 74 
Never to he outdone. .in a copeing with the Mediator, and 
a downright denial of Him to Le King. 


Coping (kiwpin’, vil. sb2  [f. Cork v3 + 
-ING1.] Bargaining, Now only in reference to 


horse-cofing =horse-dealing : cf. Corer 1, 

1895 Jarocens Ext. 11,1 knowe a man that. .solde but 
three yardes of satten unto a gentleman, and forswore him- 
self at least. three times in the coping. 1613 F. Rowarts 
Revenue of Gospel 104 Alasse, alasse, segging fs no good 
coping. 1864 Loud. Kev. 18 June, 643 Amongst the mys- 
teries of horse-flesh is the noble science of coping, and its 
practitioners the horse-copers. These individuals practise 
fraud as a trade. 1876 H’ordd V. 18 Skilled in the thousand. 
and-one devices of coping. 
Copies vbl. sb3 Falconry. [f. Corn v4+ 
-inc Tl] The entting of a hawk’s beak or talons. 
Ilenee coping-iron, an instrument for doing this. 

1s7s [see Core vt}. 1688 R. Houme Armoury 11. 238/2 
Coping-lrons are Instruments used in coping or paring of 
Hawks Beaks, Pounces, and ‘Talons. 1855-83 Sauvin & 
Broprick Falconry in Brit. isles Gloss. 150. H 

Co‘ping, vl. sb.4A Ship-building, *Tuming 
the ends of iron lodging-knees, so that they may 
hook into the beams’ (A. Young Naat. Dict. 1846), 
so as to ease the strain on the necks of the bolts 


when the vessel rolls. 

c8s0 in Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 111. 
Satlor's Word-bk. 

+ Coping, ff... Obs. [f. Corn v.15 +-1nG 1] 
QOver-arching; of an arched or vaulted form; 
sloping laterally like the coping of a wall. 

1601 Hottanp Péixy I1.506 The coping and vanted roofe 
of the furnace. 1750 G,. Hucuers Barbadocs 4 Another 
argument is the coping figure of the island. 

Co‘ping-stone. [f. Copine 54.1 4+Stoxe.] 

1. One of the stones forming the eoping of a wall. 

1978 Phil. Trans. LXVIII.236 Cemented into the copeing 
stones on the parapét-wall. 1844 Hoop //annted //.1. vil, 
The time-worn coping-stone had tumbled after! 1885 E. 
Arnon Secret of Death 4 The monkey-peoples’ mild brown 
eyes Glittered from bough and coping-stone. 

2. fig. =COPE-STONE, 

3860 Farrar Orig. Lang, i. 5 Comparative Grammar has 
deserved the title of ‘the coping stone of philological in- 
quiries", 1885 J. Pavn Talk of Town 11. 150 That put 
the coping-stone on the young fcllow’s embarrassment. 


+Copintank, copentank, coptank. 0?s. 
Forms: sce below. [A word of obscure origin and 
history, appearing also in the form copping- and 
copid tank, witli the related adjs. coptanet and 


3867 in SmyTu 


COPIOSITY. 


copple-tanked. Apparently the same word also 


occurs in Shaks. (1st fol.) as CoraTain, 

Nothing similar is known in Dutch or the Romanic langs. ; 
although L. capitineus chief in size, large, or capitinm, 
capntinm head-covering, cup, Du. 40f lop, head, have been 
suggested as more or less possible explanations of part of 
the word, ‘hai it is really connected with the English 

roup cop, copped, copfle, is favourcd by the variants, and 

y Horman’s use of cofpicd capfis in the same sense as the 
coppid., copping-,copin-lankes of the quols. But fank still 
remains ineepiened: Our actual word fané is out of the 
question, being of recent introduction from India; of 
tankard no simple form fan& is known.) 

A high-crowned hat ofthe form of a sngar-loaf. 

(Cf. 1519 Tlorman Vielgaria 111/1 Sometyme men were 
coppid cappis like a sugar lofe.) : 

a. In form eopin-,copyn-, coppin-, (copping-), 
eopentank(e, -tancke, coppentante. 

1§08 Barctay Shy of Folys(1874)1. 38 Do on your Decke 
Slut: if ye purpos to come oft. I mean your Copyntanke: 
And if it wyl do no goode, ‘Io kepe you from the rayne, ye 
shall hane a foles hode. c1szg /rage (pocr. Skelton's 
Wks. 11. 429 For nowe the lyme falles ‘Vo speake of cardi- 
nalles..With ther coppentante They loke adutante. 1565 
Fardle Factons u. sii. 160 Thei cary..on their heades a 
copiniancke, embattled aboute like a turreite. 1563-87 
Foxe A. & JF. (1583) 2056 On his head a coppyng tanke. 
1570 G. Gunpin ir. Afarnix’s Beehive Rou. Ch. xii. 1 vijh, 
Then should come in the doctours of Loven with their great 
coppin-tankes (Dutch Aacre grote Toteu) and doctours 
hattes. 1876 Gascoicne Delicate Diet (1792) 18 Of..a 
Turkie bonnet (we make) a copentank for Gathae 1584 
‘T. llvpson tr. Da Bartas’ Judith iw. 19 (1641) 564 Joyn'd 
with the men of..Armania With coppintanks [chef cresté]. 

8. cop piid tank. 

562 Puarr euerd vin. (1588) Liv, The Salij praunsing 
Priesis, with mitred crownes and coppid tancks. 1580 
Nortn Plutarch, Antonins (1§95)994 In a long gown after 
the fashion of the Medes with a high copped tanke hat on 
his head narrow in the toppe [axec un hault chappean 
pointu sur la teste, dont la pointe estoit drottte). 1585 J. 
Hiains tr. Yunius’ Nomenclator 165 Apfexr..a suger loufe 
hat ; a coppid lanke hat. 

y-coptank,coptanct. (Theexamplesaread¢rié.; 
the form in -? may be adj. =coflanked: ef. below.) 

1575 Gascoicnr flerdes Wks. (1587) 154 A _coptanke [7-.r. 
coptankt] hat made on a Flemish block. 1580 ari fla 
farcé (1676) 573 A high coptanct Hal. /ééd. 774 Witha 
high coptank Iaton his head, narrow in the top, as the Kings 
of the Medes .. do use to wear them. 


b. A high peaked head; =Cor-meap 1. 

1585 J. Uicins tr. Funius’ Nomenclator 449 Cilo .. One 
that hath a heade with a sharpe crowne, or Gshicned like 
a sugerlofe: a copid tanke. 1603 Ilottanpn /lutarch's 
Mor, 47 Ulysses revileth not Thersites with these lermes .. 
‘Thou bald pate, thou coptank [cf. Zéiad t1.219 dotos env xe- 
adn). 

Henee Copping-tanked, also Copple-tanked a., 
(of a hat or head) high-pcaked. 

1586 Frrne Blac. Gentrie 159 On their heades coppinge 
tanked hattes, 1596 Daxett tr. Comines 10 Vpon their 
heads they (the Burgundians) ware felt-hats, copletanked, 
a quarler of an ell high or more. 

[a. 


+Copiosity. Ols. Also 6 eopiosite. 
obs. F. coptosifé (1sthe.), or med.L, caprosttat., f. 
copios-us plentiful, Copious.) Abundance ; plen- 
tifulness ; = CorlousNEssS 1. 

[1530, in Coriovstv 2, may be an error for copyoustye.) 

1543-4 -tct 45 Men. ViT#, c. 10 Founlaines, whervnto 
requireth aboundance and copiosite, for the seruinge of the 
inhabilauntes. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Copiostty, plenty, 
slore. 

Copious (kdwpins’, a. Forms: 4-6 -yous, 
-iouse, 4-9 copious, (5 -yowse, -yose, -iose, 6 
-eus). fad. L. cépids-us plentiful, f. cdp/a plenty : 
cf. F. copienx (16the. in Littré).] 

+1. Furnished plentifully with anything ; having 
or yielding an abundant supply of; abounding én ; 
Obs, exe. as in copious sources, where it passes into 3. 

1387 Trevisa Agden (Rolls) 11. 17 (Mitz.) * erbe of that 
lond is copious of metal ore, 1398 — Barth, De? Rox. 
vii. (1495) 444 Eufrates..is moost copyous in gemmes and 
precy‘ous stones. 143a-So tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 287 A co- 
pious londe, and hahundant in marchaundise. @ 1§33 Fritu 
Bk agst. Rastell (1829) 218 He is more copious in labours, in 
stripes above measure, 1 Suaks. Rich, ///, w. iv. 135. 
1596 Datrymece tr, Leslre's fist, Scot. (1885)14 A certane 
toune copious in citizenis, 1632 Litucow 7 raz. 1. (1682) 
106 It is indiflerent copions of all things necessary for 
humane life. 1720 Gav /oents (1745) 1.172 Newgale’s co- 
pious markel. 1784 Cowrrr Fask vi. 162 Copious of flow'rs 
the woodbine, pale and wan. 1838 Prescott Ferd. § /s. 
(1846) 1, Introd. 53 More copious sources of knowledge. 

2. In pregnant sense: a. Abounding in informa- 
tion ; full of matter. 

a1g00 Orol, Sap. in Angtia X. 327 Pei bat bene copiose 
and habundant Wise oes tie, 1561 ‘I’, {Lony tr. 
Castighione's Courtyer 1. Hiv, Those studyes shall make 
him copyous, 1630 Prynne Anti. Armin, 102 Our leamed 
Diuinity Professors are full and copious in this point. 1652 
Neronam tr, Sedden’s Mare Cl.41 Touching which particular 
both the Canonisis and Civilians are very copious, 1716-8 
Laoy M. W. Montacur Lett, 1. xxxviii. 149 This copious 
subject has drawn me from my description of the exchange. 
1775 Jounson Let. Mrs. Thrale 20 Jay, You_have two or 
three of my lelters to answer, and I hope you will be copious 
and distinct, and tell mea great deal eS . mind, 1868 
Gtapstonr Juv. Mund? i. (1869) 13 The Iliad and Odyssey 
give a picture of the nge to which they refer, alike copious 
and animated, comprehensive and minute, 


4b. Ilaving a plentiful command of language 
for the expression of ideas. Ods, 


| 
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1430 Lvpa. Chron. Troy u. xvi, And of wordes wonder 
copyous, 31g89 Putrennam Lng. Poesie 1. (Arb. 94 [tis a 
signe hal such a maker is not copious in his owne language. 
167a Manvett Xeh. Transp. 1. 50 Our author seems copious, 
but is indeed very poor of expression, 

c. Profuse in speech; diffuse or exuberant in 


style or treatment. 

¢ 1430 Lvoc. Stans Puer 74 in Babees Bk. a 28 Be not 
to copiose {v.7, copious] of langage. 1528 Morr Dialogue 
L xxii, Wks. 153 She will waxe copious and chop logicke. 
1710 Stee_e Zatler No, 2442 When you see a Fellow 
watch for Opportunities for being Copious. 1732 BerxeLey 
Aleiphr. 1. § 15 Declaimers of a copious vein. 28§1 ‘T'HAcK- 
BRAY Eng. f/m, iii.(1858) 112 A copious Archdeacon, who 
has the command of immense papers, of sonorous language. 

d. Ofa language: Having a large vocabulary. 

1549 Compl. Scot. Prol. 17 Onre scoltis tong is nochi sa 
copeus as is the Ialeen tong. 165: Hosars Leviaté. w. 
xvi. 379 French, English, or any other copious language. 
1772-7 Sir W. Joxes /ocms, Ess. i.172 Their language is 
.. the most copious, perhaps, in the world. 

3. Existing in rich abundance; plentiful ; abun- 
dant. Now chiefly used with sbs, expressing 
production or supply, or in reference to quantity 
produeed ; with names of material substances, it 
is obs, or arch., but is used of litcrary materials, 

1382 Wycuir Acts xxii. 6 In the mydday..a copious li3zt 
schon aboute me. 1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) 1. 399 
There lyme is copious and slattes for house. 1414 [Ramrron 
Pentt, Ps, cix, 41 Oure raumsoun is ful copyous, For thou 
arl redy thi grace to sende. 1486 Bk. St. cldbans, ller. 
Cjb, If the coloure of the poynt be more copiose or gretter 
in thos armys. 1609 Pinm.e (Douay) x Jface. ix. 35 To 
desire. .that they would lend him their provision which was 
copious. 1667 Miron P. /.. vu. 325 Rose as in Dance the 
stately Trees, and spred ‘Their branches hung with copious 
Fruit. 1691 Rav Creation 1. (1704) 67 Sea-water, containing 
a copious Sault. 1732 ArsuTunxot Anles of Diet 287 The 
copious Use of Vinegar. 1762 Facconer SAifwr. 1.158 The 
copious produce of her ferlile plains. 1794 Sututvan View 
Nat. 1, 212 The moisture. .is quickly condensed. .and falls 
down in copious dews. 1838 T. Tuomson Chent. Org. 
Bodies 714 Diacetate of lead throws down a copious white 
precipitate. 1845 Florist's Frni. 94 Which..induces a 
more copious display of flowers, 1854 H. Mitcer Sch. 5 
Scho, vi. (1857) 98 A clear and copious spring comes bub- 
bling oul al its base. 1860 T’rottore Framdey ?. i. 3 Her 
hair which was copious. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 1. 
xix. 455 The evidence collected is exceedingly copious. 

+b. Multitudinons, numerous. Oés. 

1382 Wve.ir 1 Macc. x. 1 Kyng Demetrie..gadride an 
oost ful copiouse, 1434-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 321 The 
peple of hit is copious, of semely stature. 1609 Bina.e 
(Douay) 1 Jace. v. 6 A strong aa and a copious people. 
1715-20 Pork fad 1, 534 ‘To heap the shores with copious 
death, 1741 Berreaton Ang, Stage vi. 82 We shall. .con- 
clude with the Actions of the Hands, more copious and 
various than all the other Parts of the Body. 

4. as adv, =COopiousny. 

1791 Cowrer /liad xvi. 105 And from his wide wound 
bleeding copious still. 1808 J. Bartow Colwms. 11 397 Buried 
gold drawn copious from the inine. 

Copiously (kéwpiasli), a/v. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.) 

1, Plentifully, abundantly ; iu or with abundance. 

1447 Bokenuam Seyntys ages {lyr blood owt ran ful 
copyously. 1664 Power Exp. Ailes. 1.29 1 is found.. 
mosi copiously amongst our Whinns or prickly Broom. 1744 
Berkecey Sirts § 77 This medicinal water, drunk copiously. 
1879 Proctor //cas. Ways Sc. xvi. 366 Dew is only formed 
oe aered in serene weather. . 

. With fullness of treatment or expression ; 
fully, profuscly. 

1sj3o Wintinton Tudies Offices 1. (1540) 2 Plaio.. might 
have persuaded with synguler gravylie and copyouslye, 
1596 Bett Surv. Pofpery um. ii, 204 Which point 1 haue 
proned copiously. 1660 R. Conn /etwer § Subj. 105 All 
which does more copiously and fully appear in this Proeme. 
3700 Drvorn abies Pref, Wks, (Globe) 495 This subject has 
been copiously treated by thal great critic. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato (ed, 2) IV, 121 There is none of the writings of Plato 
which has been more ara illustrated, 

b. With plentiful supply of words. 

1860 Hawtnoase Mart, /aun ix, To express himself co- 
piously in words. 

Co‘piousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. Plentifulness ; abundance. 

1447 Boxrnuas Seyntys (Roxb.) 280 The grett wepyn 
Wych she dede usyn in copyousnesse. 1547 Boorpe /afrad. 
Kuowl, 118 There is plenty of fisshe..and copiousnes of 
woll and cloth. Bentiey /'had, Introd. 9 The Kings 
. rivalling one another in the Magnificence and Copiousness 
of their Libraries. 1752 Jounson Aambler No, 194 ? 8 
This copiousness of ideas, and felicity of language. 1867 
Tristram in Spurgeon ‘reas. Dav, Ps. cxxxii. 3 We had 
sensible proof. .of the copiousness of the "dew of Hermon.’ 

2. Abundance of words; fullness of vocabulary. 

164a Hower. For. Trav. (Arb.)53 In Cusar and Cicero's 
times (whercof the one for purity, the other for copiousnesse, 
were the best that ever writ), 1741 Miopteton Cicero II. 
vii. 227 That force and coptousness which is required in 
a consummate Orator. 1827 WuateLy Logie v. § 10 The 
copiousness and consequent precision of the Creel language. 
18s0 H. Rocers £ss. H. iv. 217 The principal excellences 
of a language consisi in copiousness, meaning by that word 
distinct expressions for dislinct things, etc. 

3. Fullness of treatment ; diffusencss of style in 
speech or writing. 

1699 Burnet 39 Ar? xxii. (2700) 253 11 seemed necessary 
to explain these with a due Copiousness. 
Obsere, i.2, 1 do not know that this has been done with any- 
thing of copiousness and particularity, 1848 MACAULAY 
dlist. Eng. Th 234 He harangned on his favourite theme 
with a copiousness which tired his hearers out. 1873 LowFti 
Among ny Bhs. Ser..276 We are inclined rather to regret 
his copiousness for his own sake than for ours. 


| (1744) 64 The fear of passin 
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COPPED. 


Copique, Copir, Copise, obs. ff. Corrck, 
Corper, Coppice. 

+ Comet Obs. [a. F. copiste (in Cotgr. 1611) 
or med.L, copis/a, ft. F. copier to Cory.] The 
earlier form of CoPyist. 

168a WuELER Yourn. Greece vt. 464 The Copists have 
writlen dAAas instead of “AAat. 1696 PArl Trans. XIX. 
328 Added by Readers or Copists. 1706 rt of Painting 

beyond the bounds of this 

exactness .. makes Ihe band of ibe copist stiff. 1711 

Suartess, Charac. (1737) 1. 354 Ue is..no other than a 

copisi afier nature. 1779 ArpLecartnH Surv. f/m, Und, 
ili. 156 mofe, To the Errors of Translators and Copists. 

b. Name of certain officials in the Ecclestastieal 


Conrt. 

agi «Revi //addon's Answ.Osor, 358 b, Wherein rey gneth 
.. For Evangelistes, cruell Canonistes, Copistes, Decrelaries, 
1587 J. Harmar tr. Beza’s Serm. 134 (1.) Proctors in the 
court ecclesiastical, dataries, bullists, copists, 

Co-plaintiff: sec Co- pref 3c. 

Coplanar (kéuplénas), a. [f. Co- + L. phi- 
ndr-ts, f. pldnum PLANE] Situated or acting in 
the same plane. 

1862 Satmon Geom. Three Dimensions xiv. § 510 (1874) 
442 The number of points on the line sucb that the line is 
coplanar with two of the normals al the point. 1882 Min. 


| cain Unipl, Ainemat, 11 Coplanar concurrent forces. 


Coplanation, crron. f. COMPLANATION, 

+ Copland. Ofs. [?f. Cov s4.%+Lanp.] 

1678 Puitries, Copland, a Land [1706 piece of ground] 
whereinto the rest of the Lands in a furlong do shoot. 
Hence 1708-21 in Keastv; rzazin Baiey. 

+ Co-plant, v. Obs. rare. [f.Co-+ PLAnt v.: 
cf, Comriant.] ¢rans. To plant along with some- 
thing else. 

1645 Howki Lett. (1753) 457 The Romans quickly dif- 
fused and rooted 1ibemselves in every part thercof, and so 
co-planted their language. 

Cople, obs. f. CoupLE. 

Co-pleased : see Co- pref. 2. 

Copled, -ing: see CoprpLep, Corpiinc. 

Copletanked : see CopintTank. 

Co-plotter. rare. [f. Co- + PLorrer: ef. 
Compiorrer.] A fellow- plotter, 

1889 Farrar Lives of Fathers 1. x. 585 Tools and co- 
plotters of eunuchs. 

Co-ploughing. [Co- 1, 3a.] Co-operative 
ploughing; = Co-aRraTIon. 

1883 Srcvonm Eng. Vill. Commun. ww. tii 121 And those 
who Join in Sones musi bring a proper contribution. 
/bid. 124 According to the Welsh laws it (the evtu or acre] 
was the measure he day's co-ploughing. 

Copolar (ké=pawlis), a. Afath. [f. Co 2 + 
Potar.] Ilaving the same pole. Cofolar trt- 
angles: triangles such that the connectors of cor- 
responding vertices are concurrent. 

1852 Mutcany Princ. Mod. Geom. 19 Two copolar tre 
angles are coaxial. 

Copo-poda, var. of Cofepoda: see CopEron, 

|| Copopsia (kopg psi). #azk. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
xém-os weariness, fatigue + djs sight.] ‘ Weariness 
or fatigne of sight’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882), 

Coporas, -is, -ose, obs. ff. CerPeras. 

+Copo'rtion. 04s. rare—'. [Co- 3.] A joint 
portion or share. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. Vi. iL 47 My selfe will beare a part, co 
portion of your packe. 

| Copos (kgpjs). Oés. [mod.I., a. Gr, xdmos 
toil, weariness, fatigue.] ‘Old term for weariness 
or lassitude’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1706 in Pumurs, and in Medical Dicts., but app. never 
used as Eng. 

Copotain : sce CoraraIn. 

Coppe, obs. f. Cor, Cur, Core, 

Copped (krpéid, kept), #p/. a. Now chiefly 
dial, Also 6-7 copt, 7 coppet, coped, Sc. 7-5 
capped, -et, -it, (5 kopeth). [f. Cor s4.2 head, 
cte.+-ED?. The relation of 4b is somewhat un- 


certain.] 
+1. ?Ilaving the top cut off; polled. Oés. (OE) 
So usually explained, but the sease may be as in 2. a 
in Thorpe Difform, 145 (Bosw.) Andlang weges on 
capped ac. 939 ts Renitic Cot, Diptont, V. 240 To San 
ae borne. 
. ‘Rising to a top or head’ (J.); peaked. 
143a-§0 tr. /igden (Rolls) 1. 225 A wonder copped pilour. 
1460L ybeans Disc, 131 in Ritson Afet. Rom. (1. 6 Hys schon 
weswith gold ydyght,And kopethasakayght. 1494 FAasyAN 
Chron.¥, xxiii 101 A lytle coppyd hyll. 1g§00 Ortus Voc, in 
Prom. Paro. 91 Millens, x copped shoo. 1547 Booror 
Introd, Knowl, xxx. 199 Coppyd thinges standeth vpon 
theyr [women’s] hed, within ther kerchers, lyke .. a gose 
ynge. 1576 Gascoicne Steele Gl. Epil., Women... with 
igh copt haties, and fethers flauni a flauni. 1608 Suaks. 
Per. 1. & ror The blind mole casts Copp'd hills 1owards 
heaven, 1664 Evetyn Syéva ror The form of a copped 
brown Houwshold-loaf. a 1697 Aunrry Nat. //ist. Surrey 
(1719) 11. 39 They shew you .. a copped Ifill, whereon .. 
stood formeily a tle. 2923 Deruam PAys.-Theol, w. the 
94 Tbe Pupil’... round, and the Cornea Copped, or Conical. 
1749 Pil, Trans, XLVI. 146 This [Echinite] is reaily 
copped, the Apex lying very high. 1884 Gd. Words Nov. 
772/2 Ue talks wolbely of the moles, worms, and traps, and 


the copped hills. 
+ Dele the following the sense may be ‘ heaped 


up, formed into a tumulus*; ef. Cor sd.1 4, 5. 


COPPER. 


1552, 1605 [see Corp 7! 1], 1611 Sreep Theat, Gt. Brit. 
x. (1614) 19/2 Hubba the Dane ..was there... under a heape 
of copped stones interred. ¢1630 Rispon Surv, Devon (1714) 
II. 363 They.. piled on him a Heap of copped Stones, as a 
Trophy to his Memorial. p 

3. Crested, having a tuft on the head. Now dal. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xt. xxxviii. (1495) 436 The 
Lapwynge..is copped on the heed. 170 Levins Afausp. 49 
Copped, cristatus. 1611 Corcr., Cochevis, the coppe 
Larke; the Larke that hath a little tuft stan 


anding on her 
head. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinfo’s Trav. 


vi. 17 We saw 
Adders, that were copped on the crowns of their heads, 
1700 C. Leicu Nat. Hist, Lane. Chesh., etc. 195 The 
copped Wren that fed the Dragoons near Durton. 1881 
Dickinson Cumé. Gloss. oud Supp, Copt, Cop.heedit .. 
tufted _as some birds are, F i" 

4. fig. a. ‘Stuck up’; proud, conceited. dial, 

31653 Urounart Raéedais u. ii, The most coped, lofty and 
high-crested Poets affirme, etc. 31691 Ray Collect. Gloss. 
Northan. 140 Coft, superbus, fastuosus. 1693 KmNwetr 
Par, Antiq. Gloss., Copt, in the North, highs as a Copt- 
man, i.e. a proud and high-minded man. 1869 Peacock 
Lonsdale Gloss., Copt, set up, filled with conceit. 1878 
Dickinson Cumbrh , Gloss., Copt, pert, set up, proud. ; 

b, Saucy, peevish, crabbed. Perh. primarily 
‘heady’. Now Se. 

©4449 Pecock Refr. 1, xx. 123 Thilk wommen whiche 
maken hem silf so wise bi the Bible..and ben ful coppid of 
speche anentis clerkis. 1597 Janes I. Demonol, Wks. 120 
Yo these capped creatures, he [the devil] appeares as he 
pleases. a1605 Montcomerty Aisc. Poems (1887) x. 23 
Quhilks are bot cappit vane conceats, 1606 Birmig Avrt. 
Buriall(1833) 34 Would not the kempes of the corps-gnarde 
+. cudgell him also for his capped conseate? 1674 Rav 
N.C. Words, Coppet, saucy, malepert, peremptory $ also 
merry, jolly. 1785 R. Fornrs Poems Buchan Dial. 9 
(Jam.) Fight your fill, sin ye are grown Sae unco’ crous 
and cappit. 2 

5. Comb., as copped-crowned adj. (Cf. cop-crowned 
(s.v. Cop 6.2 8), COPPLE-CROWNED.) 

16.. Frercuer Poems (N.), From a coppid-crown-tenent 
prickd up bya brother, 1650 BuLwer Authropomet. i.(1653) 
10 Scoffing at his coppid crown’d Head, which appeared like 
the head of a Lapwing. /ééd. (ed. 1) 17 Copt-crown'd, or 
acuminate heads, 

Copped, obs. f. Coren. 

Copped tanke: see CopInrank. 

Coppell, var. of Coprnr, Oés. 

Coppell, -ation, obs. f. CurEL, CUPELLATION. 

Copper (kg'po1), 54.1 Forms; 1 copor, 1-7 co- 
ber, 5 copre, copar, copir, -yr, copur(re, koper, 
couper, 6 coppar, cooper, 6- copper. (OE. 
eoper, copor, ME. coper=MDu. cdfer, Du. Koper ; 
also ON, hopar (Sw. hoppar, Du. kobber), “The 
OIG. chuphar, MHG. and mod.G. hupfer corre- 
spond to WGer. type *kupfar, ad. pop. Ly cuprum. 
The LG, forms point, according’ to Pogatscher, 
to avyariant_L. form *coprun.whence also-OF- 
cocure). The-cl-t,,-name.was Cyprium-es, Cy- 
prium, i.c. Cyprian metal, so ‘called in Italy 
from its most noted ancicnt source, Cyprus, Gr. 
Kunpos, whence Kirpios, Cyprius.  C: uprine occurs 
in the Edict of Diocletian, a.p. 301; cf. also the 
post-cl, derivatives cupreus, exeprints. Before the 
adoption of the Roman name, copper was by the 
Teutonic peoples included with some of its alloys 
under a gencral designation cognate with L. as, ap- 
pearing in Gothi ats, WG. *air, OHG. 2; , ON, 
eir, OF. dr, whence One. » the wide appli- 
cation of Gr. yaAxds.] f 

1. One OF the well-known metals, distinguished 
by its peculiar red colour ; it fs malleable, ductile, 
and very tenacious, and is found native as well as 
in many ores. Chemically it is a dyad: symbol 
Cu. By the alchemists it was represented by the 
same sign as the planct Venus (9). 

¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 111. 16 Gnid pa buteran on bem hwet. 
stane mid copore. ¢xogo OF. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 217/9 
Cyprutme coper, cyprinus cypren. 1386 Cuaucer Can, 
Yeom. Prol, § T.276 Saturnus leed, and Luppiter is tyn, 
And Venus Coper, hy my fader kyn. 1387 Trevisa /igden 
{Rolls) I. 261 pe hille pat val le x45 copur] is idigged 
inne. 1398 — Barth. De P, R. xy. xi. (1495) 502 Cyprus .. 
was full famouse and namly of metall of copre. ¢ 1425 Voc, 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 653/16 Hoc cuprum, copurre. ¢1440 Prop, 
Parv, a Copyr, metalle, cuprum. 1483 Matorv Arthur 
u. xi, Xii ymages of laton and couper. 1552-3 (tv. Ch. Goods, 
Stafford 8 On crosse of coper. /éid. 36 On crosse of cooper. 
1590 Nasuz Pasguil’s Apol. 1, Ciiij, Chawke may not beare 
the price of Cheese, nor copper be currant to goe for paiment. 
1611 Binte Transl. Pref. 3 Men talke of the Philosophers 
Stone, that it turneth copper into gold. 1767 Byron's Voy, 
vound World 7 The x8th of April, 1764... the bottom was 
sheathed with copper. .which was the first experiment of the 
kind that had ever been made on any vessel, 1872 Yeats 
Techn, Hist, Co:nm. 23 Copper. .is found in many parts of 
the world nearly pure, and fit for working. 

b. With qualification, in the names of various 
compounds and ores of the metal, ete. 
monial copper, a sniph-antimonide of copper, 
CHALCOSTIBITE ; Arsenical c., a native copper 
arsenide, DoMEYKITE; Black c. » unrefined copper 
after smelting; Black ec, (ore), native black oxide 
of copper, MELACONITE ; Blister(ed) c., copper as 
It appears aftcr the roasting process; Blanched c, 5 
an alloy of copper and arsenic, used for clock dials, 
ete.; Blue ¢., (@.) native copper snlphide, Cover. 

VoL. IT. , 
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LITE; (4.) bluc carbonate of copper, AZURITE ; 
+Burnt ¢., an old term for oxide of copper; 
Chessy o., a beautifnl crystallized variety of 
Azurite, found ncar Chessy in France, CHESsYLITE ; 
Dry ¢c., copper in one of the resultant conditions 
of the refining process; Emerald ec, (ore), a rare 
silicate of copper occurring in cmerald-green 
crystals, Dioprase; Enamellers’ ¢., fine copper 
used for enamelicd dial-plates; Grey e. (ore), an 
antimonio-sulphide or arsenio-snlphide of copper, 
TETRAHEDRITE; Indigo ec. = Blue copper (Covcl- 
lite) ; Japan ec. (see quot. 1875); Octahedral ec, 
(ore) = Hed copper; Phosphor c., an alloy of 
copper and phosphorus; Purplo e. (ore), a icrm 
applied to variousmincrals consisting of cuprousand 
ferricsulphides, esp. Bornite; Pyritouse. = Yellow 
copper ore; Red ec, a form of native cuprous 
oxide, Currie; +Rose e. (sce quot. 1706): 
Variogated c. (oro) = Jurple copper; Velvet c. 
(oro), a native sulphate of copper and aluminium, 
CysNornicuIzE ; Vitreous e.,a sulphide of copper 
= Chalcocite (see CitaLco-) ; Whito c., an alloy 
of copper, zinc, and nickel = German Silver, Nickel 
Silver; Yellow ce. (ore), native sulphide of copper 
and iron, CHALCOPYRITE, 

1706 Puu.tirs, Rose-Copper, a copper melted several times 
and separated from its gross and earthy Parts. 1730-6 
Bary (folio), Surnt Copper (in Chymical Writings) is ex- 
pressed by these Characters + +. 1863-72 Watts Dict. 
Chet. 11,78 Purple copper does ‘not give off sulphur when 
ignited in a test-tube. /bid, 70 Red copper... occurs erys- 
tallised in the regular system, generally in octahedrons 
and with octahedral cleavage. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 
918 It is covered with black blisters, like cementation steel, 
whence it has got the name of blistered copper. (bid. gau 
Copper is also made into small ingots, about six onnces i 
weight. These are intended for exportation to the East 
Indies, and are known in commerce by the name of Japan 
copper. /6#d, 925 Fusion for blister copper. 1884 Whitaker's 


Copper, and produces an extremely close-grained clastic 
metal which heightens the quality of copper and brass when 
added to them. js 

Copper money; with @ and pl. (collog.), a 
copper coin; a penny or halfpenny; a cent of the 
United States. Still used of the bronze which has 
superseded the copper coinage. 

Sungtown Copper (U.S.),a spurious coin counterfeiting the 
English halfpenny. 

[1588 Suaxs. £22. Z. 1, iii, 386 If so, our Copper buyes no 
better treasure.) 1712 Steete Sfect. No. 509 P 2 To chace 
the lads from chuck, that the beadle might seize their copper. 
1788 I’. Jerrerson Writ. (1859) I. 407 Neither had a wish 
to lay up a copper. 1827 Hose Every.day Bh. V1. 67 He 
has ‘no more copper’ abouthim. @ 1848 Hoop Tale Tram. 
Bet xxviii, Chucking a copper ‘To Jack or Bob witha timber 
limb. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Hutterfly xxxv, Oue feels 
a difficulty in offering a princess the change for a shilling in 
coppers. od. Only a few coppers in his pocket. 

b. US. In Faro, orig, a copper coin used to 
‘copper’ with (Correr v. 2); hence, a small disk, 
token or check, now used for the same purpose, 

1892 ee at Ciucinnati, The game is now played 
with ivory checks for moncy, and checkers or buttons as 
‘coppers *, : 

3. A vessel made of copper, particularly a large 
boiler for cooking or laundry purposes, originally 
made of copper, but now more often of iron; in 
fl. esp. the large boilers or cooking vessels on 
board ship. 

1667 Lond. Gaz, No. 136/43 The New Invention of Major 
Thorny Franke, for the hanging of Coppers. 1688 R. flour 
Arinoury ut. 320/2 The Brewing-Pan..is..of some called a 
Brewers Copper from the Metal which it is made of. 1697 
Danrizr Voy. 1. vu. 199 The chiefest of their business was 
to get Coppers, for each Ship having now so man: Men, our 
Pots would not boil Victuals fast enough, x oud, Gaz. 
No. 3914/8 A convenient Sugar-hotse..and all tensils, viz. 
Two Boiling Coppers, Three Cooling Coppers, Pots and 
Stones. 1796 Mrs. GLasse Cookery iii, 26 When you boil a 
ham, put it into your copper when the water is pretty warm. 
1833 Marryar P, Simp ¢ xiv, What can you expect from 
officers who boil their ‘tators in the ship’s coppers? 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 1. 508 Srewitug, For every quarter of malt 
mashed, the copper should contain 140 gallons, 1881 
Mechanic § 1219 Fixing coppers and ranges should be left 
to the professional bricklayer. 

b. A copper mug or vessel for liquor. 

1749 R. Goapy Carev (ed. 2) 142 Of the Butler they gota 
Copper of good Ale. 1809-12 Mar. Epceworrn Aédsentce 
ix, He. .darted into the public-house, reappearing, in a few 
moments, with a copper of ale and a horn in his. hand. 

4. A plate of copper on which a design is en- 
graved or etched. Cf. Coppen-PLate. 

1668 Excellency of Peu & Pencil Av, How to etch in 
Copper. . How to prepare your Copper. . How to take off any 
Picture, or Map-letters, &c., upon your Copper. 1814 Advi. 
in F. Smeaton's Misc. Pagers, The Council of the Royal 
Society having granted the loan of the coppers in order to 
afford every facility in their ipower tothe publication. 1887 
F. Wepmorein Academy 19 Feb, 136/2 Certain of the coppers 
are known to have been destroyed. 

5. A copper implement like a cotton reel or 
bobbin hollow and open at the ends, nsed by gold 
and silver wire-drawers in annealing: it is also 
borne by the Company in thcir armorial ensign. 

1828 Berrv feraddry 1, Corporations; Gold and Silver 
Wire-drawers, az, on a chev. or, between two coppers in 


Abnanach 388/2 Phosphor-copper. .contains 15 per cent. of | 
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chief of the second. 1892 G. Kensixc (in Letter’, The 
copper..is a hollow copper cylinder open at the ends, and 
is used by wire-drawers in the process of annealing, 

6. The copper sheathing of a vessel. rare, 

1836 Marrvat Pirate vii, Through the clear .. water her 
copper shone brightly, 

+ Short for copper-butterfly. 

1828 Butterfly Collector’s Vadeanecunt 140 Lyerna 
Phizas, the Common Copper. /hid. 40 Our native coppers 
also are remarkable for the fulgid colour .. of their wings, 
1872 Woop Jusects at Home 408 Lovely Butterilies which 
are known by the popular name of Blues and Coppers. 

8. Phrases. (colloq. or slang). 70 catch 
copper: to snffer harm, ‘come to gricf’,  //of 
coppers’ a mouth and throat parched through exces- 
sive drinking ; hence, ¢0 cool or clear one's coppers. 

1530 Pasar. 478/2, } catche copper, I catche [hlarme, Ye 
we endommaige, And he be nat the wyser, he inaye happe 
to catche copper by the meanes, 1578 Witetstons Promos 
& Cass. v. iv, Go to, Barber, no more, least copper you catch, 
1831 Carr. Trenawney dds. Jounger Sox vii, Bring some 
Srog to clear our coppers. /béd. xev, Upon which he tnene 
a glass down his coppers. 1848 ‘I'nackeray A. Snobs xxii, 
His smoking tea which went. -hissing over the ‘hot coppers! 
of that respectable veteran. 1861 Htcues Sons Brown at 
Oxf. iii, (1289) 22 A fellow can’t enjoy his breakfast after 
that without something to cool his ¢ sppers. 1890 Bus. 
Demoniaci. 16 Tn the repeutant morning. .when hot coy 
fiery throats. .parched tongues 
out_among young sinners. 

IT. attri, and Comb. 

9. simple attrib. a. Made of copper; = OF. 
operen. (Formerly often hyphened.) 

1579 Lvty Huphues (Arb) 191 There is copper coi 
the stampe yat gold is, yet is it not currant. 1590 5 SER 
#.Q.u. iv. 1g Shakt his long locks colourd like copper. wyre, 
1624 Cart. Saint Virginia. 3 Ue ane vs .. fora Ce (pper 
Kettell,fiftic skins. «1649 Drtmm.ot Hawt. J/ss¢ Jas. Ls 
Wks, (1711) 50 Copper-money was coined in the ininority of 
the king. 1790 J. Woxcotr (P. Pindar) Fpist. Syl, Urban, 
One of Sir Joseph Banks's Copper-farthing Oracles. 1877 
W, Jones Finger-ring 148 Wearing a copper ring. 

b. Of or pertaining to copper. (Often hy phened.) 

1720 Gay Poems (1745) 1. 168 Next Oranges the longing 
hoys entice To trust their copper fortunes to the dice. 1776 
Witirnxe Brit, Plants (1756) IV, 45 In the gallery of a 
copper mine. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. Ul. 101 A green 
oxide, called Copper Rust, or Verdigrise. 1872 Kaymoxp 
Statist, Mines & Mining 269 This co per district contains 
perhaps the richest copper ‘ores in he world, 1887 /'a// 
Jadl G22 Dec, 12/1 Copper shares continue to flnctuate. 

+e. Of copper as a base metal: often with the 
notion of spurious, pretentious, worthless. O45, 

[1603 H. Crosse Vertues Conunw. (1378) 117 AAs these 
copper-lace gentleinen growe rich.] 1606 Suaks. 7. & Cr. 
1. 1v. 107 Some with cunning guild their copper crownes, 
1649 Br. Hat Cases Conse. 1. vi. 52 As if a man h sold 
yon copper lace for gold; or alchymie-plate for silver. 1681 
Otway Soldier's Fort. 1. i, Whores. .in their Copper trim. 
1764 Gotnsn. Trav. 276 Here vanity... trims her robe of 
frize with copper lace. 1799 C. Wisin in W. Jay Lif-18 43) 
25 Beware of being coll apprentices, silver journeymen, 
and copper masters. [See also Corre Carrats. hee. 

d. Copper-coloured, coppery. (Cf. gold, silavr.) 

1699 Damier Voy, IL. 1. vii. 128 They are..of a dark 
Indtan copper colour. 1774 Gotpso. Nat. fist. (1776) 11. 
229 ‘The natives of America. .are of a red or copper colour. 
1798 Corerince Axe. Maru. vii, Allin a hot and copper 
sky. 1834 Ht. Martinuau Farrers ili. 39 The copper sun 
showed himself behind the opposite chimney, 

10. General comb.: a, attributive, as copfer- 
founder, -market, -miner, ~office, -seller, -turners 
b. objective, as copper-dearing, -smelting; @. in- 
strumental, as cofper-potsoning; d. similative, as 
copper-brown, -grecn, -red, -yellow, adjs. 3 @. para- 
synthetic, as copper-Lellied, -headed, -laced (ef. 9 ¢), 


-toed, 

1887 Daily News 27 Sept. 2/1 The producers of “co per: 
bearing pyrites would be tempted to augment their sales of 
copper. 1842 Pricuarp Vet. //ést. Man 20 Their colour isa 
dark copper, or *copper-brown. 1863 Lleroes, Philos., etc. 
time Louts XV1, UL. 85 Cagliostro married the daughter of 
a*copper-founder. 1843 Porttock Geol. 527 The rock is of 
a light *copper green. 1833 A. Fonntaxque Lug. under 7 
Admin, (1837) 11. 382 Two new footmen, with. .*copper- 
headed canes. 1602 Dekker Satiroin. Wks, 1873 I. 244 
These charitable *copper-lac’d Christians. 1629 DAVENANT 
Alboviue Wks. (1673) 416 Copper-lac'd Christians cannot 

ersonate Her Tragick Scenes. 1841 Lane Avad. Nts, 1. 80 
This I will sell in the “copper-market. 1716 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5414/3 The Governour and Company of Copper-Miners 
in England. 1709 Steere Taticr No. 61 ? 2 An honest 
and worthy Citizen belonging to the “Copper-Office. 1883 
Cassell’s eas Mag. July 492/2 The feathers..are of shaded 
*copper-red. 1707 permet Gaz. No. 4316/4 Midleton Shaw... 
*Copper-seller. 1870 Yeats Nat, Hist. Comm. 46 Swansea 
is the centre of the *copper-smelting, 1872 O. W. Hoines 
Poet Breakf.-t. ii. (1885) 54 *Copper-toed shoes. 1700 in 
Maidment Sc. Pasguids (1868) 359 From *copper turners 
turned to golden guineas. 1882 Garden 25 Mar. 205/2 The 
pink and *copper-yellow Tea Roses. 

11. Special comb. + oopper-back = Copper 3: 
copper-beech (see BEECH 1); copper-bellicd, 
asin Copfer-bellied Snake: sec quots.; copper-bit,a 
pointed piece of copper, riveted to an iron shank, 
used in soldering ; copper-butterfly (cf. sensc 7), 
the common name of the species of the genus 
Zycxna, so called from the metallic colouring of 
their wings; copper-cap, a pereusston-cap or 
gun-cap, orig. ofcopper : sec Car sb, 14; copper- 
colic, a disease to which workers in copper are 
subject ; copper-out, a copper-plate engraving ; 
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+ copper-face = COPrER-NOSE ; copper-faced 2., 
(a) ‘ brazen-faced’ impudent ; (4) of printing-type, 
faced with copper; copper-fastened a. (of a ship), 
fastened with copper bolts to prevent corrosion ; 
copper-finch, a provincial name of the Chaffinch 
(Montagu 1802); copper-foil, pure metallic 
copper, thin and bright (Syd. Soc. Lex.); +copper- 
grove, a copper-mine ; copper-head, the head of 
a. copper or boiler ; sec also COpPERIEAD ; copper- 
hells, formerly a name for small gambling houses ; 
+copper-hole, a kind of stove (see quotation); 
copper-hops, a varicty of hops; copper-Indian, 
a red Indian of N. America; copper-iron aéfrzé., 
of copper and iron; copper-man, (@) one who 
has the management of a copper or boiler; (4) an 
Australian prison term = Correr sé.4; copper- 
piceo, a copper coin; eopper-powder, a pre- 
cipitate of metallic copper, used in bronzing ; 
copper-rain, minute globules thrown up from the 
surface of molten copper when it contains but 
little suboxide (Raymond Afining Gloss.) ; copper 
schist, -slate (Ger. Aufpferschiefer), a  dark- 
coloured bituminous schist impregnated with 
copper-ore, found in Saxony; coppor-smoko, the 
gases from the calcination of snlphuretted copper 
ores (Raymond); copper-snake = CoPPERHEAD 
1; copper-spot, namc of a predatory beetle, 
Calosoma calidum, found in Canada; coppor- 
wing, a synonym in sone Ameriean works of 
copper-bullerfly ; eopper-work, -works, a place 
whcre copper is worked or manufactnred ; coppcr- 
zine atirib,, of copper and zinc, as a copper-zinc 
couple in //ectv. Also CopPERr-BELLY, -lEAD, ctc. 


1743 Lond, & Country Brew, (ed. 2) 211 He had se- 
cured the square Hole in the Middle of his *Copper-back. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric, ved. 4\ 11. 333 *Copper 
beech..purple-beech. 1881 /Hust. Lond, News 28 Mar. 
#2 Under the shade of cedars and copper beeches. 1705 

. Revercey Virginga (1722) 260 The “Copper bellied 
Snake..said to be as venemous as the Rattle-Snake. 1802 
G.Suaw Gen, Zool. A mphib IN. 453 (Coluber erythrogaster), 
The Copper-bellied Snake is a native of NorthAmerica, 1881 
Mechanic § 1505 The soldering-iron, or *copper-bit as it is 
sometimes called, ¢ 1846 [sce Cap sd.) 14] "Copper cap. 
1858 Greener Gunnery 437 Copper caps are now a misnomer 
. Brass caps boiled to the colour ofcopper are the rule. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury i, 257/1 Drawn in all fantastick 

ieces and “Copper-Cuts. 1837 Cariyite Fr. Rev. in. iii, 

“he gaping populace gapes over Wood-cuts or Copper-cuts. 
1544 Puarr Aegim, Lyfe (1546) Bviij, As touchynge a 
disease called Gutta rosacea, or *Copperface in english. 1602 
Dexker Satfrom. Wks. 1873 1. 199 The “copper-fac’t rascal 
will for a good supper outsweare Iwelve dozen of graund 
Juryes. 1796 {ull Advertiser 9 July, 2/4 She is *copper- 
fastened and copperbottomed, and a remarkable fine ship. 
1876 Datly News 4 Dec. 5/6 She was copper-fastened and 
coppered, the copper sheathing being but very slightly 
torn. 1702 R, ‘Fuoresny in (Ai Trans. XXUIL, 1072 
My said Cousin receiv'd it from the “Copper Groves at Fal- 
lum. 1820 Scoresny Arctic Regions 11, 402 note, ‘The 
platform built around the edge of the copper, is called the 
“copper-head, 1884 Saf, Xev.1 Mar. 275 Minor gambling- 
houses... were popularly known by the ugly name of" copper- 
hells", 1785 Specif. ¥. Phillips’ ['atent No. 1477 Vhat 
species of stoves or fire places commonly called *copper holes 
or stoke holes, 1890 Daily News 30 Sept. 2/5 Theadvance.. 
on sound useful “copper hops. 1799 Soutuey Nondescripts 
iii, My poor complexion ! I am made a *copper-Indian of 
already. 1799 G. Smitn Ladoratory 56 The *eopper-man 
who has the boiling them under his care and management, 
her. them in a large copper. coe Swirt Drapier’s Lett, 
Vks. 1755 V. 1. 117 A parcel of "copper-pieces inirinsically 
nol worth above a crown. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 923 
Smelting of the Mansfeld *copper-schist. . The “copper-slate 
is sorted, according lo its poriperiion. 1873 Dawson Larth 
& Man vii. 167 The copper slates of Thuringia. 1765 H. 
TimBercake Afeut, 46 There are..a greal number of reptiles, 
parlicularly the *copper-snake. 1806 Moore Lake of Dis- 
mal Swamp v, The she-wolf stirred the brake, And the 
copper-snake breathed in his ear. 1631 JoraEN Nat. Bathes 
x. (1669)7x We have bul one *Copper work that I hear ofin 
all his Majesties Dominions, and thal is ri Keswick in 
Cumberland. 1716 Lond. Gas. No. 5425/9 The Lease for 
the Cupilo, or Copper-Works. .are to ah Tee 1774 Jounson 
Diary Tour Wales 3 Aug. in Boswell, At a copper-work 
which receives its pigs of copper..from Warrington. 


12. Esp. in the names of chemical compounds 
and of minerals; e.g. copper acetate, carbonate, 
chloride, oxide, sulphate, sulphide, etc., where also 
Curnio or Cuprous is used (q.v.) or the form 
acetate of copper, etc.; copper arsenate, a de- 
scriptive name of several minerals, ¢.¢. OLIVENITE, 
LIRoconITE ; copper-arsenide = arsetical copper 
(1b); eopper-arsenite, the poisonous pigment, 
called Scheele's green; copper-blende, a sulph- 
arsenite of al? a TENNANTITE; copper-bloom, a 
native oxide of copper, CNALOOTRICHITE; copper- 
omerald = emerald copper, DIOPTASE; + coppor- 
froth, a basic arsenate of copper; = TyRoLiTE 
(Dana_ 1868); copper-glanco, native cuprous 
sulphide, CHALcocITE; copper-groen, (a) a 
general name of green pigments containing copper, 
as verdigris, verditer, Scheele’s green, etc.; (4) an 
obsolete name of CuRYSOCOLLA; copper-manga- 
nese, a variety of CREDNERITE; copper-miea, a 
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hydrons arsenate of copper, CHALCOPHYLLITE}; 
copper-nickel [G. Aupfer-nickel, so called from 
its resembling copper], arsenical nickel = Nicco- 
LITE; copper ore, generally any ore of copper; 
spec. black oxide of copper, MELACONITE ; copper- 
pyrites, a double sulphide of copper and iron of 
a metallic yellow hue, ye//ow copper ore, CHALCOPY- 
RITE; copper-uranito = TORBERNITE (Dana 1844); 
copper-vitriol = 2lue vitriol, COPPERAS Ic. 


1805 R. Jameson Afizz, I]. 243 The name *Copper-Emerald 
intimales thal this mineral. .resembles emerald. /4sd. 11. 


. 188 "Copper glance is seclile. /fd. Il. 237 What he de- 


scribes under lhal name is*Copper-Green, 4rd. II. 243 In 
the preseni case I use ihe term *Copper-mica. 1728 Woop- 
warp Catal. ag Fosstls 25 *Copper-nicol. 1776 
Srirertu tr. Gellert's Metal. Chyu. 47 Copper-nickel eon- 
lains sometimes a good deal of copper. /did. 391 *Copper- 
pyrite. 1796 Kirwan Afin, 11. 141 Copper pyrites projected 
on burning coals... gives a green color 1o flame. 1816 R. 
Jameson Char. Min. (1817) 108 Of the single{three sided pyra- 
mid] we have examples in..copper-pyrites, etc. 1876 Pace 
Adv, Text-bk. Geol. xv. 274 Marly flagsiones often largel 
impregnated with “copper-pyriles. 1770 Ir. Croustedt's 
Min. 131 *Copper vitriol, blue vitriol. 1805 R. JAMESON 
Alin, M1. 34 If a plate of iron be inserted in a solutioa of 
copper-vitriol, it soon becomes incrusted with eopper. 

th Co:pper, sb.2 Se. Obs, Also 6 -ar(e. [f. 
Cop sb.! or coppe, Cup +-ERn.] A cup-bearer. 

1sor Dovuctas al fon. 1. Iii, Mercie is copper and 
mixes weill his wine. 1528 Lyxprsay Dreart Ded. 21 And, 
sumtyme, seware, Coppare, and Caruoure. 1513-75 Diurn. 
Occurr. (1833) 104 The erle of Murray, coppar, and the erle 
of Bothwill, sewar. . 

Copper (kp'pas), 56.8 [f. Cor sb. 3.] In Sprn- 
uing,a part of the mechanism which forms the ‘cop’. 

1840 Sfecifi Smith & Lfacking's ['atent No. 8426 The 
rise and fall of the ‘ copper’ may be simultaneously adjusted 
in speed to accommodate the change in draft and twist. 

Copper (kp"pa1), 56.4 slang. [app. f. Cor v3; 
but other conjectures have been offered.] A 
policeman ; also a/frtd., as in copperstick, a police- 
man’s truncheon. 

1859 MATSELL Rogue's Lex.2t(Farmer), 1864 Afauchester 
Courier 13 June (Farmer), As they pass a policeman they 
will..exhibit a copper coin, which is equivalent to calling 
the officer copper. 1881 Standard 13 Jan. 2/7 Remarking 
that Withers and his brother constables were only ‘ coppers 
out of uniform.’ 1882 /éid. 4 Sept. 2/5 A crowd followed, 
shouting out.. ‘Kick lhe Coppers’. 1 Pall Mall G. 
22 Nov. 6/1 Specials. .with ‘copper’ sticks In hand, 

Copper (kepo:), v.  [f Correr 58.1] 

1. frans. To cover with copper; to sheathe the 
bottom and sidcs of a ship with copper. 

1§30 PALsGR. 4982, I copper. 1781 H’estm. Mag. 1X. 325 
A very large frigate..the only one the Spaniards have eup- 
pered. 1809 Med. Frail, XX1. 174 Coppering her bottom, 
1862 Macm, Mag. June, 167 A bronze statue and a cast-iron 
one coppered by electricity. 

2. In the game of faro: To lay a copper coin or 
other token upon (a card) to indicate that the 
player bets against that card; to bet against, (U. 5S.) 

1892 Correspt. iu Cincinnati, If he bei the card to lose, 
he put an old-fashioned copper cent on the top of the silver 
or gold; in other words he ‘ coppered‘ it. ‘To ‘copper’ a 
thing, therefore, is to bet or estimate that it will lose; you 
‘copper' a horse in a race. 

Hence Co-ppering vé/. sé, and {tl a.; also as 
so. the copper shcathing of a ship’s bottom. 

¢ 1865 G, Gore in Circ, Se. 1. 2143/1 Each room, whelher 
for coppering, silvering, or gilding. id. 233/1 They are 
then immersed in the..coppering liquid, me thin film of 
copper is thrown down. 

opporah, var. of Corra. 

Copperas (kgporis). Forms: 5-7 coperose, 
(5 coperosso, coporose, oopros(se, 6 coperus, 
cop(p)erous(e, coporouse, (copper(r)oost(o), 
oopporose), 6-7 coperas, cop(p)eress(e, -is, -ose, 
cop(p)oras, -es, -is, cop(p)ras, -es(so, 7 cop- 
(p)erase, -ass, -ice, cop(p)ris, -ico, -ose, 6- 
copperas, [In 15th c. copcrose: cf. F. conperose 
(14th c. in Littré), coupperose, It. copparosa, med.L. 
cuperosa, cuprosa, coporosa, in various carly glos- 
saries: see esf, Grimm, s.v. Aupferrose. 

Diez explained exferosa, as =*eupri rosa rose of copper, 
comparing the Gr. name xdAxarfor, -o¢ lit. ‘flower of 
copper.’ It seems more probable that med. L. cugrosa, 
éuperosa was simply short for *agua cuprosa =Ger, kupfer- 
qwasser, Du. koferwater, and its association with rosa ‘rose’ 
merely an etymological lth That it was so understood is 


cerlain: cf. Kilian (Flemish 31599) ‘ Aofer-roose, Aoper- 


water, chalcantum, vitriolum, vulgo cuferosa and cof; 
rosa’; and obs, Ger. Aupferrose=kupferwasser (Venisch); 
also mod. Du. hofei copper-red, obs. Ger. kufferroth, 
LG. koperrdt. See the many forms in German under Auffer+ 
rauch,-rose, -roth, rusz, twasser.in Grimm, In F., conperose 
is also applied with more descriptive propriety to the disease 
copper nose; so in Ger.‘ eine kupferrote nase’ (Grimm) 


1. A name given from early times to the proto- 
sulphates of copper, iron, and zinc (distinguished 
as blue, green, and white copperas respectively) ; 
etymologically it belonged properly to the copper 
salt; but in English usc, when undistinguished by 
attribute or context, it has always been most com- 
monly, and is now exclusively, applied to grecv 
copperas, the proto-sulphate of iron or ferrous 
sulphate (Fe SO,), also called green vitrio/, used 
in dyeing, tanning, and making ink. 


“copper pyrites ; a 


COPPERAS-STONE. 


, (The extension of ibe name beyond its etymological mean- 
ing is aaterior lo its appearaace in English, and indeed in- 
herited from Gr. xdAxavOor, the description of which by 
Dioscorides gives prominence to déwe vitriol, while its use 
as shoemaker's ink implies green vitriol; the same is Irue of 
Pliny’s account of chalcanthum. It is probable thal, al 
all times, the occurrence of composite salts containing a 
variable proportion of copper and iron, as well as the faite 
10 distinguish between eopper and iron pyrites, coniribuled 
to the confusion. I) has to be remembered also that from 
lhe medizval poiat of view ‘copperas’ was a sfecies, oc- 
eurring in various colours, ihe difference of composition 
being only vaguely apprehended, aad thal Ihe phenomenon 
of the dissolving of iron by a solution of green copperas, 
with deposition of its copper, was erginiced as conversion 
of iron into copper by the mediation of the ‘copperas’, 
— changed its colour from blue to green in the pro- 
cess. 
ta. generically or vaguely, Obs. 

61440 Promp. Parv. 91 Coperose, vtiriela, ¢ 1450 Vee. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 579/24 Draganti, vytryole, or coporose. 
1965-73 Cooper Vhesaurus, Chalcanthum .. coperas, or 
vitrioll, 1577 Harrison Eugland ui. x, (1878) n. 68 The 
chrysocolla, eoperis, and minerall stone. 1394 Peat Ferwed/- 
ho. 1. 10 Coppres is a salt. .vitrial is a salt, allom is a salt. 
1612 Sturtevant Afefaliica (1854) 55 Making of salis, 
alloms, eoppresses, and saltpetre. 1646 Str T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. v1. xii. 336 Artificiall copperose .. is a.. salt 
drawne out of ferreous and eruginous earths, partaking 
chiefly of Iron and Copper, the blew of copper, the green 
most of Iron. 1727-51 Cuampers Cycl, s.v., There is cop- 

ras of England, of Pisa, Germany, Cyprus, Ilungary and 

taly, which differ from each other in eolour, richness, and 
perfection...The English copperas is of a fine greea; 1hat 
of Cyprus and Hungary is of a sky blue, and has copper for 
its basis. 
b. T’rotosulpliate of iron: more fully Green 


copperas, 

rgoz ArNope Chrou. (1811) 234 Coporose blank, ij. @’, Co- 

rose vert, at vis’. vilj.d@’. 1565 dct 8 Eliz. e.11 § 3 No 

erson. shall dye... black, any Cap. .bul only witb Copperas 
nndGall. 1577 Wills & Taw. N.C. (Surtees) 11.414 A hun- 
drethe and a halff of grene copperous. 1605 b. Jonson 
Volpone Prol., All gall and coppresse from his inke he drayn- 
eth. 1646 Sir T. Biwi Pseud. Ep. 336 Inke..made, by 
copperose cast upon a decoction or infusion of galls. 168: 
Cnetuam Angler's Vade-m. ii. § 4 (1689) 9 Half a Pound 
of green Copperas. 1727-51 Cnampers Cycl., Copperas, a 
name given to vitriol, particularly 1o vitriol of iron. 18 
G. Porter Porcelaiz & Gi. 114 The red eolour used by the 
Chinese is made from common green vitriol or copperas. 
1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geel, xiv, 252 Sufficiently pyrilous 
tote used in the manufacture of copperas and sulphuric 
aci 

+c. Protosnlphate of copper: Blue copperas. 

1612 Wooaatt Surg. A/ate Wks. (1653) 211 The besi Cop- 
peras..is made of Copper, or of the Mineral of copper. /drd, 
212 The besi kind of Copperas .. is in colour of a pleasant 
blew. 1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ff. u, ii. (1686) 49 The 
Common Conversion of [ron inlo Copper by tbe Mediation 
of blew Coperose, 1678 R. R[ussett] Geder iu. 1. 1. xiii. 
199 Vitriol and Copperas, which also is ealled Gum of 


pper. 4 Ks 
a Protosulphate of zinc: IWVhite copperas. 

1464 Alann. & Housch, Exp, 280 For medesen for yoa, 
lake a lytell whyte coperosse. 1544 Pnaer Aegint. Life 
(1553) Crij b, Take the bignesse of a nutte of whyte coperose 
--and pouder it. 1607 Torsei, Four.f. Beasts (tag) 280 
White copperas, one ounce. 1758 Cuampers Cycl, White 
copperas is a vitriol of iron, with a mixiure of some other 
mineral, brought from Germany in cakes of 40 or 50 pounds 
each. 1825 J. Nrenotson Operat, Alechanic 640 A very .. 
useful {dryer] .. is made by grinding in linsecd .. about two 
parts of the besi while copperas. b 

2. Afin, Applied generically to a group of native 
hydrous sulphates, comprising ordinary or Greet 
copperas (Melanterite), ordinary Ihite copperas 
(Goslaritc), Blue copperas (Chalcanthite), Pisanite, 
a sulphate of iron and copper of bright blue 
colour, Bicberite or cobalt vitriol, Morenosite or 
nickel vitriol, and Coquimbite, a native ferric 
sulphate, also called [White copperas. Yellow 
copperas is a name of Copiapite, a sulphur or ; 
citron-coloured sulphate of iron. " 

1868 Dana Afiu, 645 Copperas group: the species here ing 
cluded are the ordinary vitriols, { 

3. attrib. and Comb., as copperas bag, fume, vein, 
etc.; copperas-maker, -work(s; also CopPEmas: 
STONE. 

1639 J. Mayne City Match 33 (N.), | know you'l not en. 
dure, 10 see my Jack .. weare shirts of *copprice bags. 
1839 CarivLe Chartism iv. 132 A..Tophel, of *copperas- 
fumes. 1604-5 Canterbury Marriage Licences(MS.), Owen 

ones de Whitstable, *copprismaker. 1601 Hottana Piimny 

1, sto This Vitrioll is ingendred many waies of the *cop- 

resse vein wilhin lhe mine, 1612 Dravron Poly-olb, tu. 27 

Enricht with coppras vaines. 1634 Brereton 7'rav. (184. 
2 Here was a mosi ingenious “copperas work erected. 169% 
T. Hlacel Ace. New Jarvent. 99 Vessels for Brewers, Dyers, 
Coperas-works, Dairies, etc. 4 3 

Copperasine (kp'poriisin). Afiz. [f. CorrEr: 
+ -INE:; named 1847 by Shepard.] A sulphate 
of iron and ei from the decomposition of 

lied to Jarosite. 

1859 Amer. Frul. Sc, Ser. u. XXVUI. 129 Copperasine 

+Copperas-stone. O/s. A former name o 
iron pyrites or Marcasite. 

1640 Jral, Ho. Commmous V1, 2 The Patent concerning 
Coporis Stones. 1652 Frencn Vorksh. Spa vi. 58 Take 
Copperas stone, which is a certain Sulphurious glittering 
Marcasite. 1694 Stare in PAL Trans. XVII. 218 
was Master of a Copperas Work nt Whitstable in Kent, an 
engrossed all the Pyriles or Copperas-stone. 1776 SEIFERTH 
lr. Gellerf’'s Metal. Chym. 497 Pyrites, or Copperas-sione. 


COPPER-BELLY. 


Co'pper-belly. A popular name of the 
Copper-bellied Snake: see CorpEr 11. 
Co-pper-bottom, vw. [f. next.] /rans. To 
sheathe or cover the bottom of a ship with copper. 
1840-60 Saxe Jolly Marines, It makes a sailor grin To 
see you copper-bottoming Your upper decks with tin. 
Co'pper-bo:ttomed, ¢. [parasynthctic comb. 
f. copper bottom.] Waving the bottom covered or 


sheathed with copper. 

Spec. of ships, as a protection against the destruction of 
the plaoks by the teredo, and the accumulation on the sur- 
face of shells and weeds which retard the ship’s motion. 
First applied to ships of the British ond in 1761. 

1798 (lull Advertiser 23 May 2/1 The co er bottomed 
ship Ann. 1796 Pearson in Phi, Trans. XXXVI. 451 
This effect of copper upon the iron bolts and nails, in 
copper-bottomed ships, 1807 W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 170 
The copper-bottomed angel at Messrs. Paff’s in Broadway. 
1829 Marrvat F, Mildmay xix, The wreck proved to bea 


. copper-bottomed schooner. 
Co'pper-ca‘ptain. [f Correr si.l9c.] A 


sham captain who assumes thc title without any 
right. 

1809 W. Irvine Anickerb. (1820) 340 This thrice valiant 
copper captain, 1865 Darly Tel, Nov. 4/6 There was never 
a deficiency of copper captains and sham barons. 1887 ‘I’. 
A. Trottopr What f remember, 1. ii. 47 ‘The copper cap- 
Eas. -would slink away in search of the cover of darksome 
nooks. 

Co'pper- coloured, ¢ Of the colour of 
copper. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) 1. x. 297 The Natives of this 
Island..are Copper-coloured. 170g Lond, Gaz. No. 4127/2 
A pope coloured Broad Cloth Coat. 1859 W. S. CoLeman 
Woodlands (1862) 17 The Copper-coloured Beech. 1876 
Bancrort fist. U.S. UL, xxxviti. 449 The copper-colored 
men are characterized by a moral inflexibility. 

Coppered (kg paid), 4/7. a. [f, Coprpenv, +-ED.] 
1. Covered, plated, or coated with copper; cop- 
per-bottomed, as a ship. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Polexander wu. pp? 4a, The Ladies 
servants lifted him into a coppered chaire. 1798 H. Neate 
in Naval Chron. (1799) 1. 203 French brig, coppered. 1840 
Lipool Mercury 3 Oct. 4/1 The fast-sailing coppered and 
copper-fastened American Ship. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 
88/1 Spring laths..on coppered springs. 

+2. Affected with Acne rosacea. Obs. 

1544 Puaer Regtm. Life 353) Bva, Remedy to pallyfie 
the coppred face that is vncurable. 

+Co'pperen, 2. Obs. rare. [f. CoprEr sd.! + 
-EN; OE. had cyferen.] Made of copper. 

1527 Anprew Bruuswyke’s Distyll. W. Biv b, Copperen 
helmets be to feare, and ae the brason helmets. 

Co'pperer. rare. [f. Coprenv.+-ER1.] Onc 
who coppers, or works in copper. 

1827 Q. Rev. SVT: 9 Asmall party of our tinners and 
copperers had. .succeeded in climbing to the summit of one 
of the lofty ranges of the Andes. 

Copperess(e, obs. form of CopPpERAS. 

Copperhead (kg’pathed). [Synthetic comb. of 
copper head, primarily attrib. =copperhead snake.) 

. A venomous snake ( Trigonocephaluscontortrtx) 
common in the United States: so called from the 
reddish brown colour of the top of its head. 

It is less than 2 feet Iong; and unlike the rattlesnake 
strikes without previous warning, whence it has become the 
type of secret or unexpected hostility. 

1823 J. D. Hunter Caftiyfty 171 The common black, 
copper-head, and spotted swamp snakes. 1825 J. Neat 
Bro. Fouathan U1. 409 The black snake and the copper- 
head have gone totheold rock heaps. 1880 New Virginians 
I. 87 The copperhead is said to be more venomous than the 
common moccasin. , : 

2. U.S. A nickname given, during the Civil War, 
to a northern sympathizer with the Sccesstonists 
ofthe south. Originated in autumn of 1862, Also 
attrib. 

1863 N.Y. Tribune 12 Jan. 4/6 The more malignant 
Copperheads of this state. 1863 Sfectator 15 Aug. 2375 
The organ of the Pro-slavery Democrats or Gaiperteads: 
1863 W. Pinturs Seeches xxiv. 526 Copperhead Demo- 
cratic sympathy with the aristocracy of the South. 1888 
Bryce Amer, Commew. 11, ut, lv. 358 The Democratic party 
-.was long discredited by. .the oppositioo of a considcrable 
section within it (the so-called Copperheads) to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Hence Co'pperheadism. 

1863 Boston Comme, 30 Oct., In the attempt to turn Mary- 
land and Missouri over to copperheadism. 1882 New Vork 
Tribune 15 Mar., How he (Jackson] would excoriate Tilden 
for his copperheadism. 

Copperice, -is, obs. ff. CoprERas. 

Coppering: see under COPPER wv. 

Copperish (kgporif), @. rare. [See -1811.] 
Somewhat coppery. 

1667 Phil, Trans, 11. 468 In other places. .Copperish fluors 
are mixed with Leaden ones. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. 
Vil. 173 Pearl-Oysters..taste very copperish, if eaten raw. 
1774 Mrs. Detaxy Cory, Ser. 1. LI. 47 A little brassish, 
Bees oh goldish thread-like stuff adhering to a bit of slate. 
1871 Datly Tei. 26 Aug., The once golden and silvery town 
++ has a copperish look about its edges like a very old 
coin. 

Copperize (kgpariz), v. [f COPPER sb. + 
-IZE: cf. stlverize.] ‘rans. To impregnate with 
copper or some preparation containing that metal. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Co‘pper-no:se. [Cf. Ger. hupfernase, F. cou- 
perose. 
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1, Path. A red nose caused by the discase Acne 
rosacea, by intcmperance, etc.; also, as a single 
word, a namc for the disease. 

1606 SHaks. 77. § Cr. 1. ii. 115, I had as lieue, Helens 
golden tongue had commended ‘lroylus for a copper nose. 
1822 Scott Nigel x, ‘The stoutest ravcn dared not come 
within a yard of that copper-nose. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
“cas asynonym of dcxe Rosacea. 

. The Copper-nosed Bream (Lepomés pallidus). 

Hence Co-pper-no'sed a., having a red- or copper- 
coloured nose. 

1579-80 Nortu /’/utarch (1676) 386 He was copper-nosed, 
and that was full of white streaks here and there. 1580 
Hottysann Zreas. Fr. Tong, Pouacre, a filthy, foule, 
rotten, copper nosed one, 1724 Ramsay Zea-t, A/tsc. (1733) 
I. 90 Copper-nos’d Francie and Gibbie. 

opperooste, -ose, -ous, obs. ff. Correnas. 

+ Coppero'se, @. Os. [Attrib. usc of an carly 
form of Copperas, app. treatcd like an adj. in 
-OSE = CorrERous a, 2.) Of or belonging to 
copperas or vitriol. 

1646 Sik T. Browne /’seud, Ef. vt xii. 336 An Atramentous 
condition or mixture, that isa vitriolate or copperose quality. 
1698 Cay in PAil. Trans. XX. 370 [It] lias in some Places 
a Copperose ‘Taste pretty strong. 

+ Copperosed, a. Ols.§ [ff I. couperose 
copper-nose + -ED: cf next, sensc 1.] Affected 
with Acne rosacea or copper-nosc. 

1544 Puarr Negint. Life (1553) By b, Rednes of the face 
that is not copperosed. 

+Co’pperous, «. Ols. Also 6 coporous. 
[In sense 1 perh. related to F. couperose (Pare, 
16th c.) the disease CorpER-NOSE ; in sensc 2 app. 
related to CorrERAS, I’. couperose; though tn both 
there was prob. association with copper: sense 3 
is perh. immed. f. COPPER + -oUS for cuprozs.] 


1. Of the nature of, or affected with, the disease 
Acne rosacea or COPPER-NOSF. 

1541 R. Cortanp Guydon's Ouest. Chirurg. Qiv b, Blacke 
copcrous skal and scabbe in the face. 1544 Puarr Acetve, 
Lyfe (1346) Cj, A general diete for al copperous faces. 

2. Of or belonging to copperas or vitriol. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. AP. vi. xii. 336 A_vitriolous 
or aie quality ; for vitrioll is the active .. ingrcdient 
in Inke. 

3. ? Coppcry, cuprous. 

1834 Beckrorp /éady I]. 8 Funnels that exhale warm 
copperous vapours. 

Co‘pper-pla‘te, co‘pperplate. 

Ll. gen. (Better written as two words.) <A plate 
of copper; also collec?. 

1665 Perys Diary (1879) II. 306 Silk in hales and boxes 
of copper-plate. 1669 Wortuipck Syst. Agric. xii. § 6 (1681) 
246 Then take a Copper-plate, about the size of an ordinary 
Trencher-plate. 1756-7 tr. Acysler’s Trav. (1760) 1V. 172 
The Ictters are of gold, and set in a copper-plate. 1777 
Rosertson Hest. Amer. (1783) IIL, 379 They are composed 
of thin lacquered copper-plates. 188: Raymonp A/ruing 
Giloss., Copper-plates, the plates of amalgamated coppcr 
over which the auriferous ore is allowed to flow..and upon 
which the gold is caught as amalgam. 

2. spec. A polished plate of copper on which a 
design is engraved or etched for printing. 

1668 Excellency Pen & Pencil 55 Copper plates ready 
polished do often come from Holland. 1685 Petty Last 
Will p. vii, Lhave..the copper-plates for the maps of Ire- 
land. 1730 SoutHAL. Sugs Pref., He not only forwarded 
the Impression, hut directed and order’d the Copperplate. 
1816 J. Sart Panorama Sc. & Art M1. 770 The copper- 
plate Is prepared, and the ground laid upon it in the same 
manner as for etching. 1832 Bapsace £con. Manuf. x. 66 
Impressions from the same block, or the same copper-plate. 

3. A print or impression from such a plate. 

1663 GERBIER Conuse/ G iijb, Untill a large worke (with 
Copper Plates) shall have had time to be put forth. 19777 
Rosertson f/ist. Amier. (1783) ILL. 174 Copper-plates of 
their paintings .. published y various authors, 1840 
Tuackeray G, Crutkshank (1869) 297 A couple of numbers, 
containing about a score of copperplates. 

4. collect. Copperplate engraving or printing. 

pete Keatince Trav. I]. 82 What ideas _copper-plate 
supplies are yet more inadequate, 1826 Miss Mitrorp Vi/- 
lage Ser. 11. (1863) 294 The Th was there as legible as copper- 
plate. Afod. collog. His writing is like copper-plate. 

5. atirié, (Better as one word.) 

1824 J. Jounson 7yfogr. 1.525 The earliest specimens of 
copper-plate printiog. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Copper- 
plate Maker, a workman who shapes, smooths, and pre- 
pares metal plates for engraving. /bid., Copper-plate Press, 
a roller press for striking off impressions on paper from a 
metal plate. 1878 Tuurston é/ist. Steam-Lugine 33 A 
copperplate engraving. 

Co'pperplate, v. [f prec.] ¢razs. To engrave 
on and print from a copper-plate. 

1822 Scott Let. 15 Mar. in Lockhart, It will be time for 
him to be copperplated, as Joseph Gillon used to call it, 
when he is a Neos General. 1881 Sir J. Benenicr Weber 
84 The notes flowed to his pen with the marks of all the 
shading of expression, as if copper-plated on the paper. 

Copperroost, obs. f. CoprpERAS. 

Copper-rose, var. CoPp-RosE, the Corn-poppy. 

Co*pper-smith. 

1. artificer in copper ; one who manufactures 
copper utensils. 

1327 in Riley Lond. Mem. (1868) 160 Robert de Suttone 
ain Walter le Kew copresmythes. ¢18§18 Cocke Lorelis B. 
{Percy Soc.) 9 Roke makers, coper smythes, and lorymers. 
1526-34 TinDALE 2 Tim, iv. 14 Alexander the as rsmyth 
did me moche evyll. 1712 Lond, Gaz, No. 500! oy it for 
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any Brasier or Copper Smith's use. 1878 Granstone Prin. 
flomer 138 The copper-smith is a pretty familiar personage. 

2. The popular name in India of the Crimson- 
breasted Barbet (Xantholema Indica). [So Urdt 
éambayal.] 

1862 Jurpon Birds of india (1877) 1. 3x6 It has a_re- 
markably loud note which sounds like i Geng ee - This 
sound and the motion of its head, accompanying it, have 
given origin to the name of coffersmtth. 1899 FE. ARNotn 
Lt, Asia 20 In the mango-sprays The sun-birds flashed ; 
alone at his green forge Toiled the loud Coppersmith. 
_Co'pper-wall. An old-fashioned arrangement 
in sugar-making, consisting of a long row of open 
pans or boilers bricked togethcr withtn two parallel 
walls, and heated by a fire at one end. 

The canc-juice from the mill was conducted into the boiler 
most distant fronr the fire, and successively ladlcd from one 
boiler to another, until it reached that ‘nearest the fire, 
where the process of inspissation was completed. 

+ Co'‘pper-worm. 02s. 

1. A Tittle worm in ships’ (J.). 

Supposed to mean the ship-worm, Tercdo navadts. 

2. ‘A moth that fretteth garments’ (J.). 

3. ‘A worm breeding in one’s hand ” (J.). 

1755 Jounson cites AinswortH. 

Coppery (ke'pori), @. [f. Coprrn 54.1 + -y.] 
Characterized by the presence, qualities, or ap- 
pearanee of copper. 

1791 Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing 1.1.1. v.77 A reddish 
coppery tinge. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Aes. (1858) 39 ‘The grim 
coppery clonds. 1865 C. bonne Vransyleania 328 Coppery 
particles attach themselves to the iron, 1871 Narurys /rev. 
& Cure Dts, i. ii. 626 A bitter, coppery, or metallic taste. 

b. Qualifying, or combined with, namcs of 
colours, as coppery green, red, etc. 

1828 Stark “dew, Nat, £/tst. 11, 284 [ead coppery-green. 
1882 The Garden 1 Apr. 219/2 Of a coppery yellow colour. 

Coppet: sec Corren f//. a. 

Coppeweb(be, obs. {. CopwEn. 

Coppice (k'pis), 54. Forms: a. 6 copys, -cys, 
6-7 eop(p)ise, (6 coppisse, coupisse), 7 coppis, 
eopice, 7- coppice; 8. ~/. 6 copyes, 6-7 cop- 
pies, -ys; sizg. 6 copie, 6-7 (8-9 dal.’, coppy, 
-ey, -ie. Sce also Corse. [a. OF. cofers, coup- 
pets, colpers :—late L. type *colpaticfum ‘having 
the quality of being cut’, £ co/gét- ppl. stem of 
colpare, to cut with a blow, f£. late L. colffus (Salic 
Law), carlicr cofapus (Alemannic Law) blow, 
stroke:—L. colaphus, a. Gr. xéddagpos blow, cuff. 
(The A¥r. and ME. form was latinized in later 
times as cofecta, copicia.) As in other Ir. words 
ending in an s sound, the plural was orig. the 
same as the sing. cofys; this led to the Eng. 
sing. being frequently made copy, cofpy, which ts 
now very comtnon in the dialects. On the other 
hand, the vowel of the final syllable was, as in the 
-¢5, -25, -3s of plurals, often dropped, Icaving cass, 
surviving in the form Corsr, q.v.] 

1. A stnall wood or thicket consisting of under- 
wood and small trees grown for the purpose of 
periodical cutting. 

a. 1538 Exvor Dict., Cadua sylia, woddcs used to be 
cutte, Copeyses. 1540 Charter in Madox Formulare 
Anglic. (1702) 215 Una pradictarum_copiciarum vocatur 
Overekyll Copys, secunda vocatur Feyroke eek etc. 
1580 Nortu Péutarch (1676) 153 And sct fire of all the 
boughs and Coppises they passed by. 1588 Snaxs. Z. Z.L. 
iv. i. 9 Vpon the edge of yonder ie 1593-5 NorpEN 
Spec. Brit, M'sex & Herts..1 Inclined to wood, and 
coupisses. x60r HoLtann //iny 1. 372 It is of this nature, 
‘To be cut as a coppis. 1732 Pore Lincs to Ld. Bathurst 10 
For shrubs, when nothing else at top is, Can only constitute 
a coppice. 1816 J. Situ Panorama Sc. & Art 11.642 In 
fourteen years, coppices are generally fit for cutting. 1867 
‘Trottoré Chron. Barset 1. xxxiii. 285 These coppices, or 
belts of woodland, belonged to the archdeacon. 

1539 Act 3x //en. VIII, c. 5 Their woodes, groves, 
copyes, and springs, growiuge and beinge within the saide 
Chace. 1564 Hawarp Eutrofius vi. 53 For the enlarge- 
mente of theyr groves or copyes. 1§73 Tusser Lush, (1878) 
102 Fence copie in, Er heawers begin. 1616 Surri. & 
Maru. Countrie Farme 657 Coppies of vnderwood. 1637 
Harrison A4S. Sure. Sheffield (in Sheffield Gloss.), Item 
she holdeth an intacke lying between Rivelin coppy and 
Rivelin firth south. 1700-1 R. Goucu fist. of Myddle 2 
Called the higher parke and the coppy. 1869 in Lonsdale 
Gloss., 20d 1878 Cumbrid. Gloss., Coppy, coppice. 

b. collectively. Coppice-wood, underwood. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. w. (1586) 101 A great 
Wood of Okes, and Coppisse, planted in very good order. 
1669 Wortincr Syst. od tae (1681) 324 Coppice, Copise, or 
Cofse, the smaller sort of wood, or Under-wood. 

Z. Comb., as coppice-bird, -ground, -land ; cop- 
picefeathered, -lopped adjs.; coppice-wood (see 
CopsEWoop). is 

@ 1849 J.C. Mancan Poents (1859) 123 The piping notes 
of the *coppice-bird. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 1.5 By every 
*co ice-featherd chasm and cleft. 1577 B. Goocx /eres- 
bach's Efusb. 1. (1586) 17 The seventh, for *Coppie grounde: 
the eyght, for Timber trees. 170] J. Mortimer usd. (J.), 
You may transplant them [trees] for coppice ground, walks, 
or hedges. @1704 Locxu (J.), The rate of *coppice lands 
will fall upon the discovery of coal-mines. 1852 Dickens 
Bleak Ho. ii, The green rise, *coppice-topped. 

Cepeice (kgpis), v. For forms see prec. [f. 
prec. sb.] =COPsE v, I. 

1538 Letanp /¢in. V. 82 The Wood cut doun was never 
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copisid. 1§81 Act 23 Eliz. c. § § 4 Woods or Underwoods 
..by him preserved and coppised for the Use of his Iron 
Works. 1790 W. Marsitate Aur. Econ. Midi. Co., Coppy, 
to cut down, for underwood. 

Coppiced (ke'pist), #7/. a. [f. Copricn+-Ep.] 

1. ‘Treated as coppice; cut down periodically. 

1877 13. Gooce /Jeresbach's Ish. u. (1586) 105 b, Co) 
pissed Woodes are commonly severed into so many parcels, 
as may serve for yeerely felling, some still growing while 
others are a felling. | : 4 

2. Furnished with a coppice or coppices, copsed. 

1832 J. Gree St. /erbert’s Isle 96 Ia amber robes the 
coppiced dells were dressed. 

oppicing (kp'pisin), vd/. sé. [f. Corpice sé.] 
Coppice-wood. 

1891 Field 7 Mar. 337/1 The awful damage they [rabbits] 
did to coppicing during the frost. 

Coppid-tank: sce CopInTaNk. 

Coppie, obs. f. Coppice, Copy. 

Coppiohoall, -hool, var. CAPPY-HOLE Sc. Obs. 

Coppil, obs. f. CuPEL. 

Coppild, var. Corrirn ffl. a. Obs. 

Co’pping, 54. [f. Cor v.! +-1NG.] 

ti. A top-knot or curl of hair; called rai. a 
topping. Obs. 

1688 1k. Hotme Armoury u. 464/2 Women wear Mair in 
a Copping, or fore-lock, when a Lock is laid from the fore- 
top to the Crown of the head, as little Children that have 
long hair are usually dressed. 

2. ‘A fence. North’ (Halliw.). Cf. Cor sh.2 6. 

Co‘pping, w/. sb. [f. Cop sh.2 3 + -1NG.] 
Spinning, The formation of ‘eops’ of thread. 
Used a/trrs., chiefly in the names of parts of the 
machine connected with the formation of the 
‘eops', as copping-heam, -part, -rail, ce. 

eh laetsG Zate's Patent No. 1938.3 The moveable rail. . 
which..gives that motion necessary to wind the thread 
with exactness npon the bobbin (which amongst spinners is 
termed the copping part). 1805 Specifi Farlof Dundonald’s 
Patent No. 289f. 2 The bobbin does not rest on or touch 
the copping rail, 1875 Ure /)ict. Arts 1.992 The range 
upon which the threads should be wound, in order to form 
a conical cop upon the spindle, is hit by depressing the 
copping wire to various angles. //id, If1, 877 There is a 
copping motion connected with the machine. 

Coppin-tank: sce CopInTANk. 

Coppis<o, -isse, obs. ff. Coppice. 


+Co'pple. O/s. Also 7 coppell. [app. a dim. 
of Cop sh.2 Cf. OF. coupel, copel, now coupeau 
summit of a hill, cte., dim. of OF. coffe summit.] 

1. A erest on a bird’s head. Henee an appella- 


tion for a crested fowl: cf. Coppy sé.2 

1s.. Pirxincton Tourn, Tottenham 49 in Maz. £. P,P. 
HI. 84 And coppull my brode hen that was bro3t out of 
Kent. 1600 SurFiet Countrie Farme\. ix. 115 he [pea] 
cocke.. hateth.. his yong ones, vntill they be growne to 
haue a coppell vpon their heads. 

2. A tittle summit or eminence; = F. coufeau. 

1600 Iaxktuyr Moy. 111. 606 (R.) It is a low Cape, and 
vpon it is a copple not very high. 

Copple, obs, f. CoupLr, CuPrL. 

Co'pple-crown. Os. exc. dial, [see prec.] 

1. A tuft of feathers on a fowl’s head ; a crest. 

21634 Ranpvo.en ctmyntas iu. iii, Like the Copple-crowne 
‘The Lapwing has. 1706 E. Waro //ud, Rediv. VW. wa. 14 
‘Thus did he straddle up and down, Like stalking Cock with 
copple Crown, 1730 Swirt Pancgyr. Dean, Whose Off rings 
..Adorn our crystal River’s Banks: Nor seldoin grace the 
flow'ry Downs, With spiral Tops, and Copple-Crowns. 
a1825 Foray Voc, F. pyle Copple-crown, a tuft of 
feathers on the head of a fowl, permanently erect. It is 
sometimes called a fopfple-crown. 

2. Short for copple-crowned hen; = Corry sh.2 
(U.S. local). 

Hence + Co‘pple-crowned 7//. a., crested, peaked. 

1685 L. Warer Voy. (1729) 336 Of different colours and 
breeds, as Copple-crown’d, the common Dunghill cock and 
hen, and of the Game kind, 1732 Mrs, Detany Cory. I, 362 
You are very good in getting the coppic-crowned fowl. 1732 
Swier IWés. (1778) 1V. 191 Excrements ..copple crowned 
with a point like a cone or pyramid, 

+Coppled, f//. a. Obs. Also 7 
coppild, -elled. [f. CoprpLE + -xp.] 

1. Crested, furnished with a crest or tuft. 

1600 Surriet Countrie Farme 1. xxii. 123 The rough 
footed or coppild [pigeons]..are too mournful. 1635 Swan 
Spec. M, vill. § 1 (1643) 363 A Saw-fish, having an hard 
ne head witb teeth like a saw, 

. Rising conically to a summit or point. 

1600 Haxiuyr Voy. 111, 606 (R.) Without this cape about 
a lengue there is a little coppled rocke. 1647 H, More 
Song 2 ‘Soul. 1. xxv, So School-boyes do aspire With cop- 
pell’d hat to quelme the Bee. 1728 Woopwarp Fosst/s (J.), 
Some being flatter oa the top, others more coppled. 

+Copple-stone. és. [ef. Corrine ffl. a. 3; 
also COBBLE-STONE, COGGLE-STONE.] 

1728 Woopwarp (cited by Jounson), Copple-stones are 
lumps and fragments of stone or marble, broke from the 
adjacent cliffs, rounded hy being bowled and tumbled to and 
again by the action of the water. 

Copple-tanked : see under CorpintTANk. 

+Co:ppling, copling, ///. a. Ols. [Related 
to CoprLe sé. 2, and CoprLED; but in senses 2 and 
3 BED influenced by cockling, toppling.) 

1. Swelling upwards to a snmmit. 


1670 H. Stunner The Pius Ultra 144 \t rose with an un- 
equal intumescence, copling, liken loafin the midst. 1688 in 


copled, 
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Somers Tracts Ser. 1. 11.305 A few Foreigners of no Quality 
were only to keep the Secret of what her Majesty was to 
inake the copling Belly. 1694 Narsorouan, etc. Moy, 1. 23 
A small rocky Island, copling up like a Haycock, /é/d. 42 
Large Hills, and some round copling tops. /dfd. 80 Two 
peaked copling Rocks. 1745 P. ‘Tuomas Jrad. Anson's 
Voy. 18 The Country about it is pretty much on the Level, 
except a few copling Hillocks to the, orthward, | 

2. Of the sea: Surging np into short irregular 
waves, tumbling; = CocKLING ff/. a. 2. 

1667 H. Stuspe in Phil. Trans, Wi. 497 The waves .. are 
short, and make a Copling Sea in the Bay of Biscay. 

3. Of stones, etc. : Unsteady, toppling; =Cock- 
LING f7l. a. 3. 

a1825 Forsy, Copfling, adv, unsteady, in danger of fall. 
ing. ‘It stands coppling, as if it stood upon its head’. 

Coppola, obs. f. Curona. 

Copporas, coppras, ctc. obs. ff. Copperas. 

Copps, obs. form of Corse. 

Coppy 2.1, coppy-stool. worth, dial. Also 
copy, & copstole. We unecrtain derivation.) A 
low stool. 

14.. Burlesque Poem in Rel. Ant. 1. 86 Colrakus and 
copstolus, one gret whyle-barrous, 1807 J. Stace Poems 
(Cumbrid, dial.) 10'Yhe breyde now on a coppy stuol Sits 
down. 1811 Wittan West Riding Gloss., Coffy, a low 
stool for a child. 1869 Lonsdale Gioss., Coffy, Copy, a 


' small stool, generally a three-legged one. 1875 Lancashire 


Gloss., Coppy-stool. 1885 Mrs. Lyxx Liston Christ. Kirk. 
Zand I. iii. 57 His supreme pleasure was to sit on his ‘copy’ 
(a kind of stool. 

Co‘ppy, @. and sé,2 dial. and colloy. [f. Cor 
shat zai A. adj. Waving a eop, crested. B. 
sh, A crested or tufted fowl. 

1880 If. Cornwall Gloss., Coppies, tufted fowls. 1885 
Bazaar 30 Mar. 1248,'2 Lancashire coppies and plainheads 
. special prize for best buff coppy. 1892 /érd. 20 Fch., 
3 large buff coppy hens, 20/- cach. 

Coppy, coppyse, obs. ff. Coppice. 

| Copra (kgpra). Also 6 chopra, 8 copera, 
9 coprah, copperah. [a. Pg. (and Sp.) copra (in 
Garcia 1563, Acosta 1578), app. ad. Malayalam 
koppara, in Hindi £Aopra coco-nut. Now natural- 
ized in some isles of Polynesia.] 

The dried kernel of the eoco-nnt, prepared and 
exported for the expression of coco-nut oil. 

1584 [arret in Hakluyt Jey. TH. 413 (Y.) Chopra, from 
Cochin and Malabar. 1998 tr. Zfuschaten's Voy. ror (Y¥.) 
‘The other Oyle is prest out of the dried Cocus, which is 
called Copra. 17a7 A. Hamitton Mew Ace. £. Ind, 1. xxv. 
306 Cocoa-nut .. produceth .. Copera, or the kernels of the 
Nut dried, and out of those kernels there is a very clear 
Oylexprest. 1880 Athenrum 18 Dec. 809/t It is fortunate 
for Fiji that her future is not dependent on copra alone. 
1889 H. H. Rosituy Verandah in N. Guinea 275 Copra is 
the kernel of the ripe cocoa-nut, cut into small pieces and 
dried in the sun. 

Copreemia, -agogue: sce Copro-. 

Copras, -08, obs. ff. COpreRas. 

Copro, obs. form of Correr. 

Co-pre'sbyter. [Co- pref. 3b.] A fellow- 
presbyter. Cf. COMPRESBYTER. 

¢ 1828 EF, Irvine /Jist. Ch. Scot. Wks. 1864 1. 561 Columba 
.. with twelve co-presbyters. .settled in Iona, 

Co-pre'sence. [Co- 3a.] Presence together ; 
the state or fact of being co-present. 

1817 Cotrrioce Biog. Lit. 125 ‘The conception of nature 
does not apparently involve the co-presence of the intelli- 
gence. 1890 J. Marrineau Seat Authority Kelig. 1. iv. 
109 ‘I'he peaceful copresence and orderly cooperation of 
inillions of human beings. 

Co-pre'sent, «. [Co- 2.] Present together. 

1817 Coteripce Brog. Lit, 1. vi. 116 That living chain of 
causes, to all whose links..the free-will..is co-extensive and 
co-present. 1890 J. Martinrau Seat Anthority Relig. 1. 
iii, 98 Several instinctive affections are co-present on terms 
of equality. : 

Copresse, -prico, -pris, obs. ff. CorPERAS. 

Co-principate: see Co- pref. 3a. 

Copro-, before a vowel copr-, combining form 
of Greek «émpos dung, ns in Copraemia (Gr. alpa 
blood], blood-poisoning from the forces in case of 
costiveness; henee Copree‘mio a, Co-pragogue 
[Gr. dyory-ds carrying away], 2 purging medicine. 
Copre'mesis (Gr. évecis vomiting], stercoraceous 
vomiting. Coprophilous a. [Gr. ¢id-os loving], 
fond of dung; feeding or growing upon dung. 
+Copro‘phory [med.L. coprophoria, Gr. -popa 
carrying], porgation (Bailey). Copro‘stasis, in 
Bailey + coprostacy [Gr. ordcis a stopping], cos- 
tiveness. (See other words below.) 

Co-produce, -projector : see Co- pref. 1, 3c. 

Coprolite (kg préloit). [mod. f. Gr. «émpo-s 
ditng + Af@os stone: see also -ITE.] A stony ronndish 
fossil, consisting (or supposed to consist) of the 
petrified exerement of an animal. 

1829 BuckLanp in Trans. Geol. Soc. (1835) IT. 223 On tbe 
Discovery of Coprolites, or Fossil Faeces, in the Lias at 
Lyme Regis, and in other formations. 1870 Yeats Nat. //ist. 
Comnt. 31 As a source of manure, coprolites have become 
important. 

Coprolith (kpprilip).  [f Gr. «émpo-s dung + 
Al@o-s stone: see prec] <A ball formed of hard- 
ened feeces in the bowels (Syd. Soc. Le.) ; also= 
prec. 


COPS. 


lience Copro-, koproli'thie a. 

1858 Baitey Zhe Age 142 Higb would rise The kopro- 
lithic mountain of his lies, 

Coprolitic (kpprélitik), ¢. [f. Corro.ite + 
-1¢.] Pertaining to or of the nature of coprolites ; 
composed of or containing coprolites, 

1829 Bucktanp in rans. Geol. Soc. (1835) 11. 228 The ex- 
tent and quantity of this coprolitic breccia... is very remark- 
able. 1849 Murcnison Syluria x. 241 The small coprolitic 
bodies, 1872 W.S. Symonps Rec. Rocks vi 187 Zones of 
bony and coprolitic matter, 

Cimeotoey (keprelédzi). [f. Copro-+-Loay ; 
cf. Gr. xompoadyos dung-gatherer, dirty fellow.] A 
gathering of ordnre; filth in literature or art. 

1856 Jinres 29 Jan., Pictures of his particular contrihu- 
tions to ery 1858 Sat. Kev. 28 Ang. 204/1 The Greek 
Anthology—or Coprology as it ought to be called, 1889 
Swinpurne Study A. Jonson ii. 95 All English readers, 
trust, will agree with me that Coprology should be left to 
Frenchmen. | 

Co-promisor, -promoter: see Co- pref. 3¢. 
Co-pro‘perty. [Co- 3a.] Conjoint property. 
me Sin G. Mecusu in Law Rep. 1 Com. Pleas Div. 57 
Both parties have nore or less a co-property in the house. 
Coprophagan (keprefagan). mod. L. 
fd da the dung-beetles.] A dung-beetle. 
1842 Branpr Dict. Science & Art, Coprophagans, Copro- 
fhaga, A section of Lamellicorn beetles which live in aad 
upon the dung of ani . 

Coprophagist (kpprefadgist). [f. as next + 
-ist.) A dung-eater. 

1887 Pop. Sc. Afo. XXX. 605 There are real coprophagists 
or dung-eaters among birds. Some vultures, ete. 

Coprophagous (kppre‘fagas), 2. [f mod.L. 
coprophag-us, a. Gr. kompopay-os dung-eating (f 
xonpo-s dung + ~paryos eating): see -ovs.] Feeding 
upon dung; said esf. of the dung-beetles. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. xlix. (1828) IV. 493 Copropha. 
gous insects. 1849 Sk, Nat. /list., Slammalia II. 119 
Extremely few coprophagous bectles have hitherto... been 
found in Australia, 1866 /nfe/l. Observer No. 56. 134. 

So Copro‘phagy, the eating of excrement. 

1891 J. G. Bourke Scatol, Rites v. 29 Observations upon 
the existence of coprophagy among insane persons. 

Copro:philous, a.: sce Corko-. 
Co-propri‘etor. [Co- 3 b.] A joint proprietor 
orowner. Hence Co-propri'etorship. 

1796 Bentuam Wks. X1. 115 Co-proprictors might, any or 
all of them, have been repugnants. 1832 Act 2-3 Wil 1V, 
CG Be § 8 All co-proprietors or joint owners shall be entitled 
each to vote in respect of their joint property. 1875 Poste 
Gaius u. Comm. (ed. 2) 207 Communio or co-proprietorship. 

Cop-rose, copper-rose. [Cf. l'. mod. coprose 
in same sense. Connexion with F. couperose cop- 
peras, or copper-nose, has been suggested ; Hatz: 
feld compares Ger. d/apperrose.]_ A local name of 
the red Com Poppy (apaver Khaas). 

1776 Wirnerinc Bret. Plants (2796) II. 487 Corn, or Red 
Poppy. Corn Rose. Cop-rose. Head-wark. 1787 Grose 
Provine. Gloss., Cop rose, Papaver rhaas, called also head) 
work. 1847-78 HatuiweL., Copper-rese, the red field poppy. 
1878-86 Barren & llottanp Plant.n,, Cop-rose, or Coppere 
rose. (Northuinb., Yorksh., Suffolk.) Oue Yorkshire corre: 
spondent writes it Cofpperrass. 

Copros(o, -sse, obs. ff. Copperas. 

Coprostasis: sce Corro-. 

Cops, copse (keps). Also 5 copys. [OE. cops, 
cosp = OS. cosp (in comb. Htho-cospun dat. pl.).] 

+1. A shackle for any part of the body ; a fetter 
(OE. /ét-cops), manacle (hard-cops), or coll 
(svcor-cops), to secure a prisoner. Obs. 
aqjoo Epfinal Gloss. 765 In quo pedes vinctornn: tenentur 
cosp [so £xf, Corpus\. ¢Bag Vesf. Ps. cxlix [cl]. 8 To 
cbindanne cyningas heara in fot-cospum. ¢888 K. ACLeRES 
Vocth, xxxvill. 1 And siddan slean on ba raccentan aad on 
cospas. ¢ 1000 Supp. el fric’s Gloss, in Wr.-Willcker 182/20 
Anguina cops. @ 100 Pec. in Wr-W. 336/37 _Compes 
cifpus fotcops. Bogia iuc odde swurcops. Afanice hand 
cops. @1a0o Jhid. Enes. Fotcops, sweorcops, hondcops. 

2. A hasp for fastening a door or gate. 

‘The hasp is closed over a staple which is then padlocked. 
14.. Medulla Gram. (Cant. MS.) (in Promp. Parv, S.V: 

Tlespe\,_Pesellum, a lytel lok of tre, a haspe, a co: 2 
sclott (cf. Promp. Parv. Hespe of adoore, pessilum). 153 
AIS, Ace. St. John's Iosp., Canterb., Payd for ij cop 
for a gatte iijd. [Still used, and well known to couatr 
ironmongers ia the south of England.] 

+b. (See quot.) Obs. 

1497 Churchew, Acc. Yatton (Somerset Record Soc.) 32 
peek to Antony for dressyng of the yron and a copys tha 
beryth the ly3ht. . iiij". 

8. A v-shaped iron, which, by means of a pl 

passing through the ends, can be fixed on the a 
ofa pole or beam so as to provide an attachm 
for tackle, ete.; 2 CLEvIs. Applied to variou 
similar contrivances for analogous purposes: s€ 
the quots. 

1997 Trans. Soc. 


Encouragem, Arts XV. 233 The 
by which the cattle draw, 1863 Barnes Dorset Gh 
Cops, a connecting crook of a harrow. lbid.s.v. Wey, 
quey 1s fastened at its middle to the plough or harrow 
cops (an iron bow with a free joint}. 1888 E:.wort 
Somerset Wa.-bk Copse, in harness or plough-tackle 
shaped iron, having a pia through its ends, hy which t 
foot-chain of a sull is attached to the bodkin; = Clevis. 

breeching harness a copse on cither side connects the 

strap with the short hreechiag-chains.. The dow of a 


is called a copse. 
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COPSE. 


4. A piece of wood (or iron) fixed on an oar, 
having a hole in it to turn on a thole-pin. Stch 
oars are called on the south coast of England 
Copse-0ars. 

89x Correspt. at Weymouth, Where copse oars are used a 
single tbole-pin is required. 

{| See also Cosr. 

+ Cops. = Cock’s as a deformation of God's. 

@1693 Urounart Rabelais ut. iv. 49 Cops body, F sink, I 
drown. Jéid. i. xviii. 146 Copsody, that I do believe. 

Copsal(o, var. of CopsoLe. 

Copse (eps), sd. Forms: 6-8 cops, 7-8 
copps, 7 copp’ce, cop’so, copee, 6- copso. 
[16the. cops, copps, syncopated form of copys, 
coppis Corvice. Like copys, also, sometimes dia- 
lectally treated as a plural. 

The phonetic reduction of ME. cofys to mod. cofse was 
quite regular; cf. plurals such as craps, ME. croffes, 
croppis, croppys, and such words as else, once, in ME. 
elles, -is, -y8, ones, -is, -ys. The retention of copys, Corrice, 
beside cops, Corse, is owing to special circumstances.] 

1. = Copricr ; a thicket of small trees or under- 


wood periodically cut for economic purposes. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxix. 57 Agrimonie growcth .. in 
hedges and Copscs. 1587 ‘Turnerv. 7rag. 7. (1837) 130 
There laye he close in wayte within the cops, a 1626 Hacon 
Max. & Uses Com. Law iv. (1630) 23 ‘Ten loads of wood 
out of my copps. 1637 Micron Lyczdas 42 The willows and 
the hazel copses green. 1770 Gotnsm. Des, Viti. 137 Near 
yonder copse where once the garden smil'd. 1866 G. Mac- 
ponatp Aun. QO. Neighb. xiii. (1878) 248 My path lying 
through the fields and copses. . 

B. as plural, whence rarely an erron. sing. cep. 

1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6420/2 Young Oaken ‘limber ‘I'rees, 
growing in Hcedge-Rows, Copps, and other Parts of the .. 
Estate. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. 1. sv. [oodcock, ‘Vhey 
remain all the Day..under the Leaves and amongst Cops. 
1927 /oid, 1. sv. Bird, The Birds... rest upon some tall 
Trees, if there are any, or on the lop of Cops. 1877 Mackay 
Let. in Life tii. (1890) 56 Imagine a forest of lofty slender 
trees with a cop between of thorny creepers. 

b. collectively. =Corsewoon 2; dooscly, the w- 


derwood of a wood or forest. 

1735 Somervitte Chase u. 183 Where those tow’ring 
Oaks Above the humble copse aspiring rise. 1814 Scott 
Wav, ix, A deep and wooded dell, from the copse of 
which arose a massive, but ruinous tower. 1827 STEUART 
Planters G. (1828) 11 The transplanting of Copse or Under- 
wood. 1856 Staxtey Sinai & Pad. ix. 344 Deep jungles of 


ts 
b wd and fig. 

1633 G. Hernert Temple, Pilgrimage ii, So to cares cops 
I came, and there got through, With much ado. 1645 G. 
Damien Poems Wks. 1878 EE. 65 If L Have bristlie haire, Or 
my head bald, or beard in Cop’ses grow. 

3. Comd., as copse-shooting, -ware; copse-clad, 
-covered adjs. Also CorsEwoon. 

1818 Keats Endymion 1, 120 Through “copse-clad vallies, 
1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 17 Low copse-clad 
hills. 1812 Ldyn. Rev. XX. 293 Rough *copse-covered 
cliffs, 1883 /farfer's ATag. Jan. 324/2 In *copse-shooting 
it is advisable to know both who and where are your com- 

anions. 1886 TI, Harpy HWoodlanders ii, Mr. George Mel- 

ury, the timber, bark and *copse-ware merchant. 

Copse, i (kpps), v1 [app. f, Cors sb. ; 
but possibly f. Corse sd.) ¢rans. To fasten or 
shut #/; to confine, enclose. Also fg. 

1617 Haves Gold, Rem, (1688) 15 Not to suffer your labours 
to be copst and mucd up within the poverty of some pre- 
tendcd method. 1647 Farinnon Sev, (1672) 1. 146 Why 
should we paraphrase Merey .. and draw our limitations as 
it were to copse her up and confine ber? 1657 — Serm. 439 
(T.) Nature itself hath copsed and bound usin from fying out. 

Copse (keps), v.2 [f. Corse sé.] 

1. trans. To treat as copse-wood; to make a 
copse of; ‘to preserve underwood’ (J.). 

1s75 Turserv. Venerie 82 If he chance to finde any little 
hewtes or springes privily copsed within the thicke where 
the Harte may feede by night. 1664 Evetyn Sylva (1679) 
12 By Copsing the starvelings in the places whcre they arc 
newly sown, 1724 Swirt Drafier’s Lett. vii, The neglect of 
copsing woods cut down hath likewise been of very evil con- 
Sequcnees, 1827 Steuart 2lanter’s G, (1828) 521 A certain 
proportion of the Forest Trees had been cut over, or copsed, 
In order to improve the elosencss of the skreen at bottom. 
1855 SINGLETON Virgil 1. 128 Nor can they when they have 
been copsed Grow up again. 

2. To clothe with a copse. Hence Copsed ‘f lea. 

1755 T, Amory Afem, (1769) 1. 200 Low birch and hazle- 
trees, which copse thesides of Carlvay loch. 1782 W. STEVEN- 
son Hymn to Deity 14 Thick-cops’d hills. 1853 G. Joun- 
STON Wat. /Tist. Bord, 1.154 Here the brae glows with .. 
ag broom, —there copsed with grey willows and 
alders, 

Copsemate: sec CoPeMATE, 

Co‘psewood, co-ppice-wood. 

1, ie CorsE. arch. or Obs. 

a. 1543 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 17 § x In and_upon all.. 
Woods commonlie called Coppieswoods and Underwoods. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Hush. i. (1586) 105 Coppisse 
Woodes, that are continually to be feld, 160r Hlortanp 

s Puiny 1. 380 There be also of Date trecs coppey woods, 
which they vse to fell and cut at certaine times. 1626 


Bacon Sylva v. § 425 To make hasty Growing pice- 


Co: 
Woods. 1790 AmpBLer Reports 13% ‘All coppice ele ne. 
es. 


liable to tit s. 181r Pinkerton Petrad. II. 543 The crater 
being filled with coppice woods and pools of water. 

B. 1602 Carew Cornwall (J.), The East quarters of the 
shire are not destitute of copse woods. 1732 Mrs, Detanv 
Corr. I, 376 A little copsewood which is cut into vistas and 
serpentine walks. 1830 Scorr Demonol, v. 162 Sequestered 
valleys, and dim copsewoods. 
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2. The low trees and underwood of a copse. 

a, 1809 Bawnwen Domesday Bk. 7 There is coppice wood 
there, 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng, Lakes (1879) 20 After 
threading through some coppicc-wood, 

B 1664 Evetyn Sylva ii, § 26 (R.) Generally copps-wood 
should be cut close. 1884 Q. Vicrorta Afore Leaves 288 
‘Trees and copsewood sprinkled about. 

3. attrib., as copsewood-oak. 

1806 Forsvtu Beantics Scot. TV. 489 Vhere is ..one con- 
siderable tract of copscwood-oak. 

Hence Co-psewooded fA/. a. 

be J. Grant Capt. of Guard liv, \n many a copscwooded 
glen. 

Copshen: sce Corrion, 

Copsing (kp"psiy), sd. 
PICING, copsewood. 

1783 Projects in Ann. Reg, 93/2 Ash for poles or copsing. 

Copsole, copsil. O¢s. or dia/. Vorms: 6 
copsoll, 7 copsole, 7-8 copo-sale, § cope-sal, 9 
copsil. [app. f Cops sé.: the rest is uncertain.] 

1. = Cors sé. 3. 

1562 Lanc. Wréils \\. 34, ij copsolls xvid. 162g Jai. in 
Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bh. 97 “Ywo pair of Cot- 
terells or Copsoles. 1688 R. Hotme Avmmonry in, viii, 335 
Le beareth Gules, a Cop-sole and Pin, with the chain 
pendant, Argent, by the name of Cofso/e. “This is very often 
by old Heralds termed 2 Dog-Conple, but .. 1 shonld rather 
take it for a Shakle and Bolt, with the Chain hanging at 
it. 1704 [sce Corr sé!) 1727 Brapiny Fam. Dict Eb 
sv. Carz, ‘The Cope-Sale, and Pin. 1847-78 ELALiiwrne, 
Copsal, a picce of iron which terminates the front of a 
plough. 1881 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bh., Copsit 
..c. A piece of iron describing an arc, welded to the end of 
the plongh-beam, perforated and furnished with pins, for 
adjusting the width and regulating the draught. 

2. § A wedge for keeping the coulter of an old- 
fashioned wooden plough in its place at a proper 
augle to the beam.’ 

1881 Shropshire Word-bk, 96 Copsils of this kind fell out of 
use when iron ploughs became general, about 1835-40. 

+Co‘pspin. O¢s. [ef Du. spinnekop spider : 
see Cop s#.8] A spider. 

1483 Canton G. de dz Tour Dviij, Fhe copspin that made 
his nette to take the flyes. 

Cop-spinner: sec Cor sb." 8. 

Copstole: see Corry sé.1 

Copsy (kgpst), a. [f. Corsr si, +-¥.] Abound- 
ing in copses; plauted with copses. 

19757 Dver Fleece 1. 718 Linger among the reeds and 
copsy banks. 1825 R. Warp Zremaine IIL iii, 19 Nightin- 
gales. .that lived on the banks of the copsy stream. 

Copt (kept). In 7-8 Coptio, Cophtie, -tie. 
[CE F. copte, mod. L, Coptus, Cophtusad.Arab. a3 
guft, gift collective, ‘the Copts’, with relative adj. 

a5 gufli, gift? Coptic, also b4$ gudbt, gilt 
¥with relative adj. gzdti, g@bti, most prob. ad. 
Coptic rymtioe gyftios, Kyntawe Lyfiatos, repr. 
Gr, ’Aryunrios Egyptian. The Arabic z is in some 
places pronounced 0, and Arabic having no £ is 
obliged to substitute f or 4: to the former is 
owing the carly Cophtus. 

Some have referred the name to Ceféos, an ancient city of 
Upper Egypt, and it is possible that this notion has tended 
to make Ceff the settled form.] 

A native Egyptian Christian belonging to the 
Jacobite sect of Monophysites. 

1615 G. Sanpvs Trav. 109 Of Christians, the natiue Cop- 
ties are the most in number. 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 
1. ii, (1636) 72 ‘hey are terincd Cophtes: these are the truc 
Egyptians. 1723 R. Mairtar Propagat, Chr. WH. viii. 368 
Turks and Arabians, Christian Greeks and Coplites. 1727 
A. Hamitton New Ace. &. Ind. 1. iii. 23 Copties, who are 
circumcised Christians, 1849 Lane Aled. Egypt. UH. 311 
The ele at present, compose Icess than one fourteenth 
part of the population of Egypt. 

b. attrib. or adj. 

1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 1.(1646) 99 The Copt Language. 
1849 Lane Aad. Egypt, IE. 314. The Copt women veil their 
faces .. when any men, excepting their near rclations, are 
present. 

Copt, var. of CorreD Afi. a. 

Copt, obs, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Core v. 

Coptank, -tanct: see CopixTank. 

Coptic (ke'ptik), a. (sb.) _[mod. f. Corr +-1¢.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Copts. 

1678 Butter Hud. m. ii, 1385 And from their Coptick 
Priest, Kirkerus, Found out this Mystick way to jear_ us. 
1792 Gentl. Mag. LXIE. 1. 981 An exact cry of an antient 
Coptie alphabet. 1849 Lane Aled, Epyft, H. 325 Confession 
is required of all members of the Coptic church. 

2. sb. The language of the Copts. 

1711 Appison Sfec?. No. 69 P 2, | am not versed in the Mod- 
ern Coptick. 1849 Lane Mod. Egypt. Lt. 312 The Coptic 
has become a dead language,understood by very few persons. 

Coptine (kg'ptain). [See -1nE.] A colourless 
alkaloid found in Coftis ¢rifolta, a ranunculaccous 
plant of N. America, 

1879 in Watts Dict. Chem, 3rd Suppl. 

+ Coptite, sd. and a. Obs. =Corr, Coptic. _ 

1678 CupwortH /ntel?. Syst. 338 The Coptites also to this 
very day call it Cheri. 1680 H. Dopwet, Tivo Letters 
(1691) 209 The Coptite or ancient Aegyptiack [tongue]. 

pe aed (kppizla). (a. L. copula, f. co(we)- 
together + @f-ére to fasten, fit, with dim, suffix.] 

1. Logic and Gram. That part of a propositton 
which connects the subject and predicate; the 


(f. Corsr s4.] = Cor- 


COPULATION. 


present tense of the verb fo te (with or without a 
negative) employed as a mere sign of predication. 

1650 lind, Hammond's Addr. § 62. 25 \t_belongs to the 
Copula, or word (/s) 1668 Winnixs Acad Char. ui, § 6. 46 
Not properly one simple part of speech, but rather a mix- 
ture of two, nainely the Predicate and Copula. 1725 Waits 
Logic u.i, A proposition is usually denominated afiirmative 
or negative from its copula. 1846 Mint Logic. i. § 2 The 
Copula is the sign denoting that there is an affirmation or 
denial. 1887 Fowrer Deduct, Legse u. ii. 25. 

2. gen. A connexion; a link. 

1656 Harpy sé Fp. Yoke (1865) 185/2 This [faith] brings, 
as it were, the Copula, that which knits Christ and the 
Chrislian together. 1856 Emrnson “vg. Tra/ts, Lit, Wks. 
(Bohn) Ll. ro9 No copula had been detected between any 
cause and effect cither in physics or in thought. 

3. Anat. A part (e.g. a bone, cartilage, or liga- 

ment) conneeting otlicr parts. 
_ 1682 tr. HU Glis’ Rem, Med. Wks. Vocab., Copula, a joyn- 
ing or fastning togellier, fcttering. 1851-60 Mayne £a‘fos. 
Lex., Coputa, old term for a ligament, 1882 Syd. Soc. 
far, Coputa magne ecerebri, a synonyin of the Corpus 
callosum, 1878 Dew Gesenhaner’s Comp, ctnat. 469 Asa 
rule its [the hyoid arch’s) copula is increased in size and 
affords a support for the tongue, 

4. A Couper in the organ. 

1852 Suipet Organ 67 ‘The copula ts that contrivance by 
which two or tore key-boards are so connected, that if the 
one is played upon, the other acts at the same time. 

5. Afus. A short connecting passage; = Co- 
DETTA, ConpurtT 7 3 a ‘link’. 

1880 Ousmev in Grove Dict, Js. 1.568/1 A few moles to 
connect the subject and answer. .Such connecting nutes are 
named the Codetta, conduit, or copula. 

6. Sexual union. [A term of Koman Law.] 

1864 Lo. Craxcettor (in Yyaes 8 June), Supposing this 
promise to be given in England in writing: ‘When we xo 
back to Edinburgh [ will marry you 3’ and, on the faith of 
this, copula follows in Scotland. 

+ Co'pulant, a. Ofs.rare—. [ad. 1. copulint, 
pr. pple. of cofeldre to link together, conjoin, 
Cour.e.] Connecting or coupling. 

1658 R. Wire tr. Digdy's Mond. Syanp. C60) 47, 1 is 
copulant, fying between .\ and C. 

Copular (ke'pivlaa), a. (f L. type copedires, 
f. copula: see -Ax.) Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a coptla. 

1860 Maxsei Proleg. Logica Notes 358 An apodeictical .. 
judginent requires a different statement of the copular re- 
lation. 

+ Co'pulate, @. (sb.) Obs. [ad. L. cipechit-us 
linked, coupled, pa. pple. of copulare + sce next.) 

1. Connected, coupled ; conjoined, united. ({n 
first quot. const. as Aa. Aple.) 

1432-50 tr, //igden (Rolls) [. 108 These ij, wordes, Icbus 
and Salem, copulate to gedre, this worde, Lernsiulem, re- 
sultethe. 1607-12 Bacon /iss., Custom (Arh) 372 If the 
force of Custome Simple and Separate be greate; the force 
of Custome Copulate and Conioyn'd..is farre greater. 1645 
Mutton Tefrach. (1851) 243 Is onr commission. .to take the 
parts of a copulat axiom, both absolutely affirmative, and to 
say the first is absolutely true, the other not? 

2. Serving to connect, coptlative. b.as sh, A 
copulative word. 

1631 GouGr God's Arrows 1. 1 This copulate particle And. 
1672 Pexn Spirit Truth Wind, 133 Gerunds, Adjectives, 
Conjunctives, Copulates, Subjunctives, Prepositions. 

Copulate (ky pimlet, v [f. L. cipudit-, ppl. 
stem of cafulire to fasten together, link, couple, 
f, copula: sce above.] 

+1. érans. To couple, coujoin, link together. Ods. 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. ut. iii. 45 Things of themselves 
most opposite, were copulated and linked together. 1677 
/bid. Ww. Proem 7 The parts of an hypothetic proposition 
are copulated by the conditional particle, Sif‘. 1822 ‘T. 
Tavior Apuleius 328 Copulated, like syllables, by a mutual 
connexion. nN 

+2. intr. To become conjoined or united. Os. 

¢164§ Howett Ze?¢?. (1650) 1. 60 ‘The two nations must 
needs copulate and mix. # 

3. iztr. To unite in sexual congress. (Now 
chiefly a term of Zoology.) 

1632 Lirucow Y7av. 1. (1682) 149 The devout Mahometans 
..acconipting themselves damned to copulate (as they think) 
with the offspring of doggs. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Fp. 261 All that urine backward do copulate nvyySor, cluna- 
tim, or aversly. 1703 Quick Dec. life's Sister 20 It had 
been ..an hainous Sin... in the Brother to have copulated 
with this Widow. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat, J/ist. (1776) TIE. 134 
When the eopulating season is over, 1828 Stark lcm. 
Nat. Ilist. U. 12 ‘hese animals, .do not copulate, but the 
males shed a fecundating fluid npon the ova deposited by 
the females. | F . 

Copulation (kppisle'fon). [a F. copulation 
(14th e. in Littré), ad. L, ecpecdatéou-ent, n. of action 
f, copuldre : see prec.] a q 

+1. The action of coupling or linking two things 
together, or condition of bcing coupled; con- 


nexion, union. Oés. a 
¢1400 Test. Love 1, (1560) 278/2 Every. othe by knitting of 
copulacion must have these lawes, 1548 Upatt, ete. Evasin. 
Par. Yokn Pref. 3a, The wonderfull copulacion of the sayed 
pature vnto ours by his incarnacion. 1578 Banister /ist. 
Mar 1.5 That kynde of copulation called Synchondrosis, is 
to be noted by the bones of the brest. «1623 W. Pembie. 
Sustification (1629) 221 The copulation of a liuing faith 
and obedience together. 1752 Jounson Rambler No. 104 
rio Wit ., is the unexpected copulation of ideas. 1752 H. 
Watroie Corr. (1837) 1. 179 A pyramid whicb by a most 
oe copulation is at once a grotto and a green. 
ouse, ‘ . 


COPULATIVE. 


b. Grammatical or logical connexion, 

1586 A, Day Eng. Scerctary 1. (1625) 86 When one or moe 
members doe follow in equall sentences, as thus..: or thus 
with copulation: neither hast thou..,nor.., nor... 1854 
Hickox Afent. Sc. 146 The varieties of judgements, which 
depend upon tbe forms of copulation. 

te. quasi-concr, A combination. Os. rare. 

1774 H. Watro.e Let. Sir W. Hamilton 19 June, A new 
instrument..a copulation of a harpsicord and a violin. 

2. spec. The union of the sexes in the act of 


generation. (Now chiefly a term of Zoology.) 

1483 Caxton Cato Avb, Made one flesshe by carnal copu- 
lacyon or bodily eae i c 1530 More Life len. VIII, 
63 Because of the carnall copulacion had betweene prince 
Arthur and the queene, 1577 B. Goose //eresback’s Hnsb. 
1v. (1586) 185 Some thinking that they [bees] are ingendred 
by copulation, the drone being the male, and the Bee the 
female. 1600 Suaxs, 4. ¥. £. uu. ii, 84 The copulation of 
Cattle. 1645 Pacitt J/eresfogr. (1661) 31 Marriage, which 
is a lawful copulation of a man and a woman. 1830 R. 
Knox Béclard’s Anat, 28 They produce living young, 
without copulation. 1880 Guntuer Fishes 157 In vivi- 
parous fishes actual copulation takes place, 

Copulative (kp'pizlativ, -citiv), a, and 5d. [a. 
¥. copulatif, -ive (Oresme, t4thc.), ad. L. copula 
frv-us of or pertaining to coupling, connective, f. 
ppl. stem of céfulare, see above and -1vE.]} 

. adj, 

1. Serving to couple or connect ; sec. in Gram, 
applied to conjunctions which connect (construc- 
tionally) words or clauses which are also con- 
nected in sense; opposed to adversative or dis- 
junclive. [So already in Martianus Capella and 
other L. grammarians.} 

1388 Wvcur Pro?. 57 A participle of a present tens... mai 
be resoluid into a webs of the same tens, and a coninnc- 
cioun copulatif. 1gz0 Wintixton Vulg. (1527) 6b, Two 
nominatyue cases..with a coniuncyon copulatyue comynge 
bytwene. a 1653 Gouce Comm. /1eb. i. 5 These copulative 
particles, and, again. 1824 1. Murray ae. Gram, (ed. 5) 
I. 189 Conjunctions are principally divided into two sorts, 
the copulative and disjunctive. 

b. Involving such connexion of words or clauses. 

1586 Cocan J/aven ITealth cexliii. (1612) 262 These kind of 
copulative sentences. 1628. Spexcer Logick 223 A Copu- 
latine Axiome..is that, the coniunction whereof, is Copu- 
Jatiue. 1725 Watts Logic u. ii. § 6 Copulative propositions, 
are those which have more subjects or predicates connected 
by affirmative or negative conjunctions; as, riches and 
honour are temptations to pride. 1884 tr. Lotze’s Logic 74 
‘The copulative judgnent ('S is both f and g and r’). 

e. Logie and Gram. Connecting the subject and 
predicate, or subject and predicative complement ; 
forming the copula. 

1654 Vitvain /pit. Ess. vin. 42 With a Verb copulativ in 
niidst of al. 1871 J’udlic Sch, Lat. Gram, § 110 The Verbs 
which so couple a Subject and Complement are called Copu- 
lative Verbs. i 

+2. Characterized by ‘ copulation’ or connexion ; 
connective ; forming a connected whole. Oés. 

1648 SANDERSON Serm, (1653) 20 True obedience is copula- 
tive. 1660 Swinnock eee Of.177' The commands of the 
law are all copulative, they hang together like a carcanet of 
Jewels. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Autobsog. xii. (1848) 
425 The command in their Proclamation was copulative, 
to go to their meetings, and to attend and concur, and the 
going was only commanded in order to their attending and 
concurrence. 

3. Zool. and Anat. Relating to or serving for 
the reproductive union of the sexes ; copulatory. 

3841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 147 At the ex- 
tremity of the vagina is situated the copulative sac. 1859 

Topp Cyct. Anat. V. 545/2 The reproductive organs... are 
sonreny subdivided into the formative and copulative. 
« SOL 

1. Gram. A copulative conjunction or particle. 

1530 Pauscr. 148 Of conjunctions some be copulatives. 
1609 W. Scrater Three/, Preservative (1610) Biva, Copu- 
latines somtimes haue foree of conditionals. 1695 Br. Pat- 
rick Contin, Gen. 156 A great number of learned men ex- 
pound the particle Vau, as a Causal, not as a Copulative in 
this re 1751 Harris /fermes (1841) 187 The principal 
copulative in Inglish is avd. 1845 Stopoart in Lncycd. 
Metrop.(1847)1. 169/1 The Latin ac and afgue..in their first 
sense are mere copulatives. 

b. A connecting word or particle. rare. 

1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman ij, (9841) 1.13, I can by 
no means approve of studied abbreviations, and leaving out 
the needful copulatives of speech in trading letters. 

te. Logic.=CovruLa, Obs. rare. 

1751 Wescey Wks, (1872) XIV. 162, 1. The subject .. 2. 
The predicate. .and 3, The copulative. 

H 2. A copulative agent or instrument, a link. 
Obs. 

, 1615 W. Hurt Airy. Maiestie 120 Righteousnesse, which 
is the copulative of all true vertues. 

+3. Something involving or characterized by 
connexion or union ; a connected whole. 04s. 

1621 Botton Stat. /red. 165 The same Act being in such 
a copulative. 1656 Trare Comm, John vii, 23 The law is 
one entire copulative. 

+4. Use humorously of persons about to be 
coupled in marriage. Ods. 

1600 Snaxs. A. Y. L. v. iv. 58, 1 presse in heere sir, 
amongst the rest of the Country copulatiues. 

+5. ?*Connexion, conjunction by marriage’ 
(Todd). Obs. 

1679 Ricaut State of Greck Ch, 307 They understand 
Polygamie to be a Conjunction of divers Copulatives in nuni- 
ber, which is not understood till a person proceeds unto a 
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‘ 
fourth Wife, which makes more than one Copulative in the 
rule of Marriage. 

Copulatively, adv. 
copulative manner. 

1626 W. Sctater Ex. 2 Thess. (1629) 189 Wnderstand them 
copulatiuely, so tbat they haue connexion with otber graces. 
165 Biccs New Disp. ? 230 Seeing it is denyed disjunc- 
tively, it may also be denyed copulatively. 1726 AYLIFFE 
ee 392 Six things are copulatively requir'd, to the end 
that the suppletory oath should be given. 1880 F 


[f. pree.+-L¥2.] Ina 


*, Hate 
Doctor Indoctns 10 Equality is predicable of things con- 
templated, not alternatively, but copulatively. 

Copulatory (kppivlatori), 2. [f. L. type *:é- 
pulatori-us,£. coputitor one who couples; sce -oRny.] 
Zool, Pertaining to or serving for copulation. 

_ 1839 Tooo Cyc?, Anat. II. 417/2 The female organs have 
in many genera a.. copulatory pouch. 1888 Rotteston & 
Jackson Ans. Life 390 [In Reptilia) there are two distinct 
Pee of copulatory organs. 

opull, copur, obs. ff. CouPLE, CoPprER. 

Co-purchaser : sce Co- pref. 3.¢. 

+Copu'rtenaunce, Obs. (?) 

1589 R. Harvey Pl. Jerc. 22 A lewes letter scrible scrable 
ouer the Copurtenaunce of a Mans countenaunce. 

Copweb, -webbe, obs. ff. CopweEn. 

Copy (ke'pi), sd. (@.) Forms: 4-7 copyo, 4- 
8 copie, (4 kopy, 5 coopy, 6 eoopio), 6 coppye, 
6-7 eoppie, 6-8 coppy, 4- copy. [a. F. copie 
(13the. in Littré) = Pr. cofia, ad. L. copia abund- 
ance, plenty, multitude. Branch H, fonnd in med.L. 
and all the Romanic langs., and from which all 
the Eng. sense-development starts, appears to have 
arisen out of such L, phrases as dare vel habere 
copiam legendi to give, or have, the power of 
reading, facere copiam describend? to give the power 
of transcription, to allow a transcript to be made, 
whence med.L. cofia ‘transcript ’.] 

I. +1. Plenty, abundance, a copious quantity. 

1375 Barnour Troy-/k. u.774 Of teres full gret copye. 
1387 Trevisa /digden (Rolls) I. 301 Spayne. .hap grete copy 
and plente of castell. 1914 Test. Eéor, (Surtees) V. 58 If 
there be copie of prestes. 1593 Lopce Will. Lougheard 
Addr. to Rdr., No conceits. .but such as have coppy of new 
coined words, 1607 J. Carpenter Spr, Plough 209 All that 
copie or riches. .is nought else but extreame povertie. 1632 
B. Joxson Magn. Lady wu. i, Ple. Which would you choose 
now, mistress? //a. 'Cannot tell: The copy does confound 
one. 1656 Biounr Glossogr., Copic, plenty, abundance. 

+b. Fullness, plenitude. Obs. 

1483 Caxton “sop (FE. FE. T. S.) 295 Requyrynge hym that 
she might haue the copye of his loue. a1g00 Orel. Saf. ia 
«lnglia X, 371 1n pe copye of grete delytes, 

tc. esp. of language: Copiousness, abundance, 
fullness, richness. Copy of words: = L. copia ver- 
borunt. Obs. 

1831 Exyot Gov. 1. x, Whereby he shall..attaine plentie 
of the tongues called Copie. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 
1. (1625) 3 To excell in varietie of sentences, and copie of 
words. 1898 Florio World of Words Ep. Ded. Ava, The 
copie and varietie of our swecte-mother-toong. 1612 Brixs- 
Luv Lud. Lit, 22 The proprietie, puritie and copie of our Eng- 
lish tongue. /éid. 117 ‘To get propriety and copie of wo 
and phrases, 1637 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. Pref., The 
Copie of it, and Matchablenesse with other tongues. 

+d. ?=Cornvucoria. Obs. rare. 

1s92 R. D. Le lita pie 46b, Everie one of them in 
their right hand did holde a copie full of all kinde of fruites. 
Ibid, g8b, In her right hand she held a copie full of rype 
graine. ; . - 

II. A transcript or reproduction of an original. 

2. A writing transcribed from, and reproducing 
the contents of, another; a transcript. 

¢1330 R, Brunxe Chron, (1810) 293 The ee ae 
pat Pai wild ask bad him pe copie bere. 1389 in Eng, Gilds 
(1870) 50 pat we shuld send 3o0u a kopy of our statu3. 14) 
Fasvan Chron. vil. 352 Copyes were inade of the say 
statutes. 1ssg Epen Decades'171 The coppie of the hull. 
1563 Nowe i in Lett, Jt. Men (Camden) 20 The coopie of 


the Catechism which I caused to be wryten out. 1653 
Watton Angler 106 The Copy ofa Sermon, 1 KE 
Hum, Und. w. xvi. (1695) 382 Though the attested Copy of 


a Record be good proof, yet the Copy of a Copy never so 
well attested... will not be admitted as a proof in fea altace 
1776 Trial Nondocomar 45/1 The copy 1 wrote remained 
with.. Nundocomar ; the original remained with Pudmohun 
Doss. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Grk. Test. 5 No such perfect 
similarity between the copy and the original. : 

3. A picture, or other work of art, reproducing 
the features of another. 

1880 Barer Ady, C 1267 An example written,or seme out, 
a copie or patterne. 1719 J. Ricuarpson Sci. Connotssenr 
150 If any One says That Picture is n Copy I'll hreak his 

ead. 1719 — Art Crit, 176 Coppies are usually made 
by Inferiour Hands. 1749 Berkerey Wks. IV, 319 The 
third (piers is a copy, and ill-coloured. 1801 Fuse. 
Lect. Art (1848) 348 Our language, or rather those who use 
it, generally confound, when speaking of the art, ‘copy’ 
with ‘imitation’, though essentially different in operation 
and meaning. 1857 Ruskin Pol, Econ, Art ii. 125 Never 
buy a copy of a picture..All copies are bad; because no 
painter who is worth a straw ever will copy. 1879 Lusgock 
Sct. Lect. v. 156 Some of the bronze axes appear to be mere 
copies of the earlier stone ones. 

i a. Something made or formed, or re- 
garded as made or formed, in imitation of some- 
thing else ; a reproduction, image, or imitation. 

1596 Br. Bartow Three Serm. Ded. 83 The practise of 
these Bishops, and perhaps their copies. 1599 Suaxs. Afuck 
Ado v.i.298 My brother hath a daughter, Almost the copie | 
of my childe that’s dead. 1677 Have Prim. Orig. Man.w. 


COPY. 


v. 334, I see but as it were a Copy or Transcript of the first 
created nature of Man in the first Individuals, 1739 Hume 
JTum, Nat. 1. it. (1874) 1. 317 Of this impression there is a 
copy taken by the mind. 1780 Cowper Table Talk 614 A 
rough copy of the Christian face Without the smile, the 
sweetness, or the grace. 1863 Mrs. C. Crarxs Shaks, Char. 
xx. 509 Pompey, the Clown, is a copy from the life. 1890 
Six A. Kexewicn in Law Times Rep. LX, 764/1 When 
one finds one drama to a great extent a copy of another. 
+b. A specimen, instance, example. Ods. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 11.91 A little Child ..a 
faire copy of meekenesse and imnocency. a16g5 Vines 
Lord's Supp. 209 Was this a copy of his particular zeal? 

ce. A page or specimen of penmanship written 
after a model: cf. 8 b. 

Afod, You must write a copy every morning to Improve 
your penmanship. ‘Ihe writing of copies as school-imposi- 
tions. 

5. Eng. Law. The transeript of the manorial 
court-roll, containing entries of the admissions of 
tenants, according to the custom of the manor, to 
land held by such tenants in the tenure hence 
called CopryHoLp. 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 34, 1 wil and graunte to the seid 
Jenete Whitwelle my yeeris that I haue be copy in the 
medwe at Babwelle. 1503-4 Act 19 //en. VII, c. 37 82 
Landes Tenementes.. Leeses and Fermes as well holden by 
copyeasotherwyse. 1550 CrowLey /nform, (ig (1872) 
166 At the vacation of his copie or indentur he must paye 
welmoste as muche as woulde purchayse so much grownde. 
1580 Lurton Sivgila 142 Whiche, if Me perceyve to stand 
free, then he maye buy it, or take it by coppy or lease, 
1628 Coxe Om Litt. 60a, These tenants are called tenants 
by Copie of Court Rolle, because they haue no other eui- 
dence concerning their tenements, but onely the Copies of 
Court Rolles. 1767 Biackstoxe Comm, If. 95. 1885 Sir 
F, Nortn in Law Times Rep. LIM, s04/2 The several 
tenements may be comprised in one copy. 


b. A holding by copy, CopyHoLp, 

a16a6 Br, Axprewrs Sera. (1843) V. 27 (D.) What poor 
man’s right, what widow's copy, or what orphan’s legacy 
would have been safe? 1655 Funner Ch. Hist. visi. §6 
Waltham Abbey (for Benedictines ..) had its copie altered by 
King Henry the Second, and bestowed on Augustinians, 

Jig. 1605 Suaxs. Mach, 1 ii, 38 Thou know’st, that 
Banquo and his Fleans liues. Lady. But in them Natures 
Coppie’s not eterne. 

IT. Without reference to an original. 

6. One of the various (written or printed) speci- 
mens of the same writing or work; an individual 
example of a manuscript or print. (The ordinary 
word in this sense.) 

Originally, the idea of ‘ transcript’ or ‘ reproduction’ was 
of course present; but in later use an original edition itself 
consists of so many ‘copies’, In fair copy, clean copy of a 
writing, the idea of ‘transcript” is distinctly present; but 
it disappears when the original draft is called the rough 
or foul copy. The word is much used in bibliography, as in 
‘early copy, tall copy, uncut copy, large paper copy, Mr. 
Grenville's copy, tbe British Museum copy,’ etc. 3 

(1477 Caxton Dictes 147, 1_am not in certayn wheder it 
was inmy lordis copye or not] 1538 CoverDALe NV. 7. Ded, 
In inany places one copy hath cither more or Jess than 
another, 1576 Freminc anopi. Epist. 114 So are the 
woordes set down in three auncient copies. 1625 ABP. 
Ussner in Lett, Lit. Alen (Camden) 132 Touching the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the copye which I have is about 
three hundred yeares old. rig meme Angi. Pref A 
vjn, Being printed from a foul Copy. 1711 Hearne. Collect. 
(O. H. S.) TEL 242, 3 Copies of the fourth, and 4 of the V Vol 
of Leland. 1772 Priestiey Just. Relig. (a782 I. 292 All our 
present copies..agree with one another, 1817 tr. Bombel's 
Life Hay “ve Mozart 18 His rough copies [of MS. music] 
are full of different passages. 1850 Dickens Left. (1880) I. 
224 The acting copy is much altered from the old play. 1872 
J. A. H. Murray Comp. Scot. Pref. 16 Of the book in these 
circumstances given to the world only four copies are known 
to have come down to recent times. . Leyden, writing in 1801, 
says, ‘all four copies were imperfect.’ A/od. Of how many 
copies does the edition consist? J 

+ b. Formerly sometimes with the force of ‘text’, 
‘version’, or ‘edition’. 

(Cf. 1938 in prec.] 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary (1625) 
A iij b, Re copies before this have beene. searonioitle many 
waics delivered. 1830 Br. Monn Lyfe Bentley (1839) II, 226 
They read him with. .more satisfaction in Dr. Bentley's text 
than in nny other copy. © 

7. A copy of verses: a set of verses, a short 
composition in verse: now chiefly applied to such 
n composition (esf. Greek or Latin verses) as a 
school or college exercise. 

1653 Waron Angler 184, 1 will speak you a Coppie of 
Verses that were mnde by Doctor ledee. 1711 AOOIsON 
Spect. No. 58 P13 To present his Mistress with a Copy of 

erses made in the Shape of her Fan. 1782 Map. D’ARBLAY 
Lett. 19 Mar., They have put me again into the newspapers, 
in a copy of verses made upon literary ladies. 1841 Macau- 
tay Ess, Comic Dram. (1854) I. ae Wycherley ,. was 
present at a battle, and celebrated it, on his return, in a 
copy of verses too bad for the bellman, 1882 i Bentley 
i. 4 The only relic of Bentley’s undergraduate life is a copy 
of English verses on the Gunpowder Plot. That stirring 
theme was long a stock subject for College exercises. 

IV. That which is copied. 
8. The original writing, work of art, ete. from 


which a eopy is made. 

14.. Tustdale's Vis, Colophon, Be it trwe or be it fals H: 
is as the coopy was, 1481 Caxton A/yrr. uu. xxiv. 193 In 
whiche translacion.. I haue to my power folowed my copye- 
1586 W. Wense Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 51 Conferring the 
translation with the ie. 1668 Excellency of Pen §& 
Pencil Aijh, The Art of Drawing .. by Instructions an 
Copies so easy and intelligible, that, etc. 1823 Lams £/ra 
Ser. 1. xxi. (1865) 164 The devil. .working after my copy. 


COPY. 


b. spec. A specimen of penmanship to be copied 
by a pupil. 

1583 Hottysanp Cantfo di Fior 339 Give us a copie now 
if it please you [wa mostra da scriverc|. Ibid. 363 Let me 
give you an other copie, which, God willing, you shall 
write tomorrow. Soe SiMe. 2 Hen VI,w. ii. 98 We 
tooke him setting of boyes Copies. 1642 Futter oly § 
Prof. St. 1, xi. 178 Vhere is more required to teach one to 
write then to see a coppy. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1. 
vu, 182 Why the Scholar writeth not like his Copy? 182g 
Tlone L£very-.day Bk. 1. 488 The first copy I wrote after, 
with its moral lesson ‘Art improves Nature’. x Ldtustr, 
Mag. IX. 285 Edith looked at the copybook. ‘The copics 
had been set by herself. 


te. fg. Pattern, example. Ods. 

3593 Suaks. Fohn wv. ii, 113 ‘The Copie of your speede is 
learn’d by them, 1601 — Ad/’s Well1. ii. 46 Such a man 
Might be a copie to these yonger times, a 1661 FULLER 
Worthies (1840) 111. 164 Doctor ‘Taylor set archbishop Cran- 
mer..a copy of patience. ar ARRANTON Eng, Jniprow, 
53 In preparing. .of the Flax.. This is the way they doit in 
Germany, and thou mayest write by their Copy. 1775 
Apair Amer, Ind, 252 Every officer and private man.. 

rimitated the intrepid copy of their martial leader, 

9. Printing. Manuscript (or printed) matter 
prepared for printing. (Now always without a 
and £/.) 

Formerly used in a sense nearer to 8: a MS. or other ex- 
emplar which is printed from, or serves as ‘copy’, though 
not specially prepared for that purpose. 

1485 Caxton Madory Pref, 3 And I accordyng to my copye 
haue doon sette it in enprynte. 1563 T. GALE Certain I ks. 
Chirurg. To Rdr., Dr. Cunningham who was no small helpe 
to me in... perusing the copies written [i. e. for the printer]. 
1g90 Nasne Pasguil's A fol. 1. B, When he carried his coppie 
to the Presse, 1596 — Saffron Walden 59 More Copie, More 
Copie; we leese a great deale of time for want of Text. 1652 
Urquuart Fewed Wks. (1834) 181, I usually afforded the setter 
copy at the rate of above a whole printed sheet in the day. 
1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 123, I have been lately solicited to re- 
print my Catalogue. .and have sent the copy up to London as 
itis, 2791 Boswett Fohnson an. 1732, Johnson engaged to 
supply the press with copy as it should be wanted. | 1827 
Scorr Tivo Drovers Introd., He is neither more nor less 
than an imp of the devil, come to torment me for copy. 
1877 H. A. Pace De Quincey 11. xvii. 4o The doom that 
visited bits of his own copy and proof-sheets. 

+b. Property in ‘copy’; =Copynicut. Ods. 

In its beginnings, only contextually differing from 9: the 
ee etien and licensing of the ‘ copy ” or ‘copies’ proposed 
to be printed, conferred the ‘right ’. 

317 Stationers Reg, I. If. 140, j™° Julij Lycensed vnto 
H. Bynneman theise ij. copies. 1g80 Jérd. (Arb. II. 380) 29 
Oct., John Harrison, Assigned ouer from Hugh Singleton to 
haue the sheppardes callender which was ITughe Singletons 
copie. 1589 /éid. (II. If. 251 b) x Dec., Master Ponsonby. 
Entered for his Copye, a booke intytuled the fayrye Quecne. 
16ss tr. Francion v. 3 [Other authors] lived on what was 

iven them fortheir copies. 1710 Lutrrett Brief Rel.(1857) 

I. 549 Securing the property of copies in books to the right 
owners, 1765 Sterne Le?t. lv, Which will bring me in three 
hundred pounds, exclusive of the sale of the copy. 1779-81 

ounson L, 2., Addison Wks, III. 63 Stcele. .sold the copy 
or fifty guineas, . A 

V. 10. Name of a particular size of paper. 

1712 Act 10 QO. Anne in Lond. Gaz. No, 5018/3 Paper 
called. .bastard or double Copy. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 
497 The smallest size of the fine quality. .measures 12} by 15 
inches, and is termed pot; next to that foolscap..; then 
post..; copy, 20 hy 16}, Of coarse papers may be mentioned 
. SE loaf, 163 by 219, 38-lb. 

. Phrases, 

+1]. 7o change (turn, alter) one's copy: to 
change one’s style, tone, behaviour, or course of 
action ; to assume another character. Obs. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. ccxlix. 369 Thus the knyghtes 
and squyers turned theyr copies on both partes, Zéfd. 11. 
exiii, (cix.] 327 Chaunge your copye, so that we haue no 
cause to renewe our yuell wylles agaynste you. 157 GoLp- 
inc Calvin on Ps. ii, 4 He will sodeinly turn his copye, 1580 
Norti Plutarch (1676) 58: Callisthenes changing copy, 
spake boldly many things against the Macedonians. x60% 
R, Jounson Kingd, §- Comme, (1603)178 Fortune changing 
her copie, the affaires of the winner decline. 605-1640 [see 
Cuance 2% 9). 1654 Wiuttock Zootomia 106 Hee that 
writeth Dunce on the. Eve of his Doctorship, doth not 
alter his copy, and go out Scholler next day. 1656 Br, 
Hatt Rem, IVks. (1660) 391 Such as lived orderly..had now 
turn’d their copy..and were fallen, 

tb. Copy of a conference: memorandum or 
minutes of a conference; also app. the agenda or 
subject matter; the theme. Odés. 

1588 Upaut Diotrephes (Arb.) 10 One had conference with 
a bishop about Subscription, and..gave his friende a copie 
of his conference. 1590 SHAKS. Cont. Err. v. i. 62 It was 

__ the copie of our Conference. In bed be slept not for my 
vrging it, At boord he fed not for my vrging it. 
te. Copy of one’s countenance: a mere outward 
___ show or sign of what one would do or be; hence, 
pretence. Ods. 

1 579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 64 They haue .. threatned 
highly too put water in my woortes, whensoeuer they catche 
me; I bope it is but a coppy of their countenance, Ad dient 
Sortasse minitantur, Ho.eanp Livy vu. xxx. 270 If 
ye [Romans] but shew a copie of your countenance, as if ye 
would aid and succour us. /érd. xxvi. viii. 588 Carried 
away with every copie of Anniball his countenance [ad 
autus Hannibalis}, and with vaine threats and menaces, 
@ 1663 Aap. Bramnatt IVés, (1842-4) II. 367 (D.) Whatso- 
ever he prateth, .it is but a copy of his countenance. 19743 
Fiecoine 3. Wild wi. xiv. (D.), This, as he afterwards con- 
fessed on his death-bed. . was only a copy of his countenance. 
1779 Westev Ws. (1872) XI, 493 Many who affirmed this, 
did not believe themselves ..it was merely a copy of their 
countenance, 


979 


B. adj. 

+1, Abundant. (Cf. dial. ¢ plenty moncy ’, etc.) 

1546 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 60 Ther shalbe..fyue 
massessade. . yf so be that ther be copye companye of prestes 
suffycyent to celebrate the same. 

+2. = CoPYHOLD 3. Ods. 

1soz Bury Wills (1850) 94 All my londs..wt all ther ap 

rtenents, ffree and copy. 1523 Firzners. Surv. 13 b, 

othe charter lande an copye lande, 1538 Bury Wilds 
136 The copye close. 1598 ‘I. Bastard Chrestol. (1880) 88 
Copie land, and after a freeholde. 1639 Bury Wills (1850) 
174 All those ny lands, both copy and free. 

C. Comb, as + copy-clerk, a copying clerk, a 
scribe ; copy-head, copy-lino, the line of writing 
placed at the head of the page of a copy-book to 
be imitated by the pupil; eopy-holder, a clasp 
for holding printer’s copy while being set up; 
eopy-land, sec B. 2; copy-purchaser, one who 
purchases a MS. for press; copy-slip, a slip of 
paper on which a writing-copy is written (cf. 
copy-head). See also Copy-nook, -HOLp, -MoNEY, 

1623 Liste “Ufric ou O. § N. T. Pref. 5 The Latine 
“Copy-clarke. .hath enfarced these words, 1862 4 ¢henaimn 
30 Aug. 279 ‘There is nothing’ (as the “eopy-head says) 
‘which is denied to well-directed labour’. 1877 Daily Mews 
hse s/2 The great adage is current in copyheads. 1843 

Irs, Cartvir Lett, 1.209 As the *copy-line says, ‘ proeras- 
tination is the root of all evil’. 1751 SMoiuett Per. Pic. (1779) 
IV. xcii. 103 His importance among the “copy-purchasers in 
town, 1865 Padd Malé G, 22 May 1 Vo go to the conntry with 
the cry of Church and Queen... this kind of “copyslip policy. 

Copy (kei), v.! Forms: sec the sb. [a. I, 
copier, ad. med.L, copidre to transcribe, f. copia: 
see Cory sh.] 

1. “vans. To make a copy of (a writing); to 

transcribe (from an original). 
. 1387 Trevisa ZZigden (Rolls) VUL. 69 Gerebertus hadde 
iwrite and i-copied al this philosofres bookes. 1425 
Lanifole’s Psalter Metr, Pref. 49 Copyed has this Sauter 
ben of yuel meu of lollardry. ¢x490 Pronip. Parr 92 
(MS. K) Copyyn, copie. reer Satmon Doran Afed, 1. 523 
A Physician coppicd it from the original letter. 1976 Triad 
Nundocomar 45/t Maha Rajah had bid me copy the papers, 
1796 Il. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat.(1799) I. 126, 1 
copy it from the writings of M. de Villers. 1875 Jowrtr 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 4 Philippus .. copied then [the Laws] out 
of the waxen tablets. 

b. with out (tforth, + over). 

1563 Nowett in Lett. Lit, Ase (Camden) 20, I have 
caused it to be coopied out ageine. rg9g Saks. Yoh v. ii. 
1 Let this be coppied out, And keepe it safe for our remem. 
brance, 611 Gini Prom, xxv. 1 Prouerbes of Solomon, 
which the men of Hezekiah..copied out. 1663 in Picton 
L' pool Munic. Rec, (1883) 1. 332'Tyme for coppying forth of 
the same, rggx Eniza Hevwoop Betsy Thoughtless V1. 141 
She, .got one..to copy it (this letter] over. 1881 J. Russeu. 
faigs i, 21 [He] has copied it out in full. 

. To make a copy of (a picture, or other work 
of art); also to reprodnce or represent (an object) | 

| 


in a picture or other work of art. 

1604 SHaKs. O/4. un. iv. 190, I like the worke well..I 
would haue it coppied. 1635 E. ‘Terry Voy. #. ludia 135 
They are excellent at Limning, and will coppie out any 
picture they see tothe life. 1719 J. Ricnarpson slr? Crit, 
153 He that works by Invention or the Life, endeavouring 
to Coppy Nature... makes an Original. 74rd. 174 If a 
larger Picture be Coppied. 1827 Gentd, Mag. XCVIL at. 
580 Columns of the Corinthian order..copicd from the 
Choragic monument of Lysicrates, 1847 EMERSON ae 
Jfen, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 302 The potters copied his 
(Socrates’] ugly face on their stone jugs. 

3. fg. To make or form an imitation of (any- 
thing); to imitate, reproduce, follow. 

1647 Crasnaw Poenrs 139 Could she [nature] in all her 
births but copy thee. @ 1667 CowLry Ess. Greatness Wks, 
125 An Ode of Horace, not exactly copy’d, but rudely 
imitated, 1783 Tees Ranibler No, 164 § 4 When the 
original is well chosen and judiciously copied, the imitator 
often arrives at excellence. 1785 Cowrer Tiroc. 649 A wish 
to copy what he must adnire. @ 1828 D. Stewart IWeés. 
(1854) I. 35 We copy instinctively the voices of our com- 
panions, 

+b. with out (fg. from 1 b, 2). Ods. 

1649 Lovetack Poems (1864) 103 Mightiest monarchs.. 
May coppy out their proudest, richest looke. a1652 J. SmiTH 
Sed, Disc.1x, i (1821) 409 God hath copied out himselfin all 
created being. 169: Drypen A. Arthur (J.) To copy out 
their great forefathers’ fame, 

4. absol, or intr. 

1680 HickeRincitt Aferoz 33 He will neither coppy after 
Christ, nor St. Paul. 1699 Bentiey Pal. Pref. 105 Those 
that copy afier his Adversaries in their infamous way of 
writing. @1700 Drypen (J.), When a painter copies from 
the life, 1730 A. Gorvon Afaffei's Amphith. 192 An end 
put to Authors copying from one another. 1772 RIES TLEY 
inst. Relig.(1782) I. 395 They must have had an original to 
copy after. 1857 Ruskin Pol, Econ. Art ii, (1868) 125 No 
painter who is worth a straw ever will copy. 


+Copy, v.2 Obs. [?related to coppy, Corrice; 
cf, also Corse v,1] : ’ 

1530 Parser. 498/2, I copy or close in, Yenclos, or se copie. 

opyable ; sce CoPIABLE. 

Co'py-book. [f. Copy 52. + Boor sé.] 

+1. A book containing copies of docnments, 
accounts, etc. Obs. 

1557 Order of Hosfilalis F vij, The Thresorers accompt- 
booke and the Thresorers privat Coppie-book all made in.. 
time for the Audite. 1660 WiLtsrorp Scales Contnt. 206 
Books usually kept in great Merchants Accounts, .. A 
Copy-book of charges at home, or Forreign accounts. . with | 
a breviate of Receipts or Acquittances, 


COPYING. 


2. A book in which copies are written or printed 
for pupils to imitate. 

1588 Snaks. 2. L. LZ, y. ii. 42 Faire as a text B. in a 
Coppie booke. 1612 Brixstry Lad, Lit. iv, (1627) 30 In- 
stead of setting of copies..let every one have a little copie 
booke fastened to the top of his writing booke. 1657 
Cocker (titde) A Copy Book of Fair Writing. 1762 Bortase 
in Phit, Traus. LIL 510 Another part of the same flash.. 
tore and dispersed the copy-books of the scholars. 1885 
J. Pays adh of Town 1.41 Words of wisdom, but. .cut and 
dried, like proverbs from a copy-book. J/od. Vere Foster's 
Drawing Copy-books, 

b. attrib. (Applied allusively to maxims of a 
conventional or commonplace character.) 

1848 Kincstev Saint's Tragedy ux, A few copy-book 
headings about benevolence, and indnstry, and independ. 
ence. 1883 G. Lioyn £06 & Flow 1. 4 Well provided with 
stores of eopy-book inorality. 1886 J. K. Jerome Jedd 
Lhoughts (ed, 58) 28 Lt is casy to recite copy-book maxims 
against its (vanity's] sinfulness, 

Copya, obs. £ Coren. 

Copye, Copyer, obs. ff. Copricr, Copy, Copier. 

Copyhold (kepihold’. Zaz. For forms see 
Cory sé. [f. Cory sé. 5+1Ioun: ef. Srechold.] 

1. A kind of tenure in England of ancient origin: 
tenure of lands being parcel of a manor, ‘at the 
will of the lord according to the custom of the 
manor’, by copy of the manorial court-roll (sce 
Cory sé. 3). 

1483 <ict 1 Nich. 7/7, ec. 4 § 1 Lands and Tenements 
holden by Custom of Manor, commonly called Copyhold. 
3493 Newurluster Cartul. (1878) 195 Which y* said Alexandr’ 
helde be copy holde of y° riall & noble Ranfe Erle off 
Westmorlande. 1551 Crownev Pleas, 6 Payne 47 Let the 
pore man haue and enioye The house he had by copyeholde. 
1641 Termes de la fey 84 Copyhold is a tenure for which 
the Tenaunt hath nothing to shew bur the copies of the 
Rolles made by the Steward of his Lords Court. 1765 

dLacKsTonK Coneur. (1773) [. 218 The queen is of ability to 
purchase lands, and to convey them, to make leases, to grant 
copyholds, and do other acts of ownership, without the con- 
currence of her lord. 1848 Wiarton Law Ler, Copyhodd, 
a base tenure founded upon immemorial custom and usage 
«Because this teunre derives its whole force from custom, 
the lands must have been demisable by copy of court roll 
from tine immemorial..No copyhold estate can. .be created 
at the present day. 1875 Maine //ist, Just. iz A rule of 
which there are plain traces in our English law of copyhold. 

b. fig. 

641 Mitton Ae/ornt. it. (1851) 58 Set free. .from the meere 
vassalage and Copy-hold of the Clergic. @ 1659 CLEVELAND 
Gen, Poents (1677) 69 T° enjoy a Copyhold of Victory. a 1713 
ELtwoop A ta jog. (1765) 17 What he said did ouch .. my 
Father's (religious) Copscliokh as the Phrase is. 

2. An estate held by this tenure; a copyhold 
estate. 

@ 1829 SKELTON -lgst. Scotties 125 Wks. (1843) 1. 186 Ye 
hare yourselfe somwhat to bold, ‘Therfore ye lost yonr 
copyehold. @ 1618 Rateion Marius S¢. (1651) 58 ‘To pro- 
vide that the richer men place in their Farms and Coppie- 
holds, such decayed Citizens. 1846 MeCuttocn Acc. Arts. 
Fnipive (1854) IL. 173 The lord of a manor, in which there 
are copyholds..holds a distinct court for that species of 
tenants, for the pnrpose both of determining pleas of land 
between them and for the alienation of their copyholds. 
1884 Grapstone in Standard 29 Web. 2/5 By the voter in 
respect to property [ mean the man who votes in respect to 
freehold, copyhold, or leasehold. p 

3. attrib. or adj. \Neld by copyhold; relating to 
or of the nature of copyhold. 

1511-2 [ste Corvuorper]. 1527 7vst, Ebor, (Surtees) V. 
235 All my landes, as well copiehold as freehold. _ 1677 
YVAarranton Eng. Juiprov. 27 The Mannor of Taunton Dean 
in Somersetshire is.. but a Copy-hold Mannor. 1765 Biack- 
stone Conint. Introd. § 3 (1778) 75 ‘The special and particular 
customs of manors..which bind all the copyhold and cus. 
tomary tenants that hold of the said manors. 1846 M«Cuttocu 
“ce. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 450 Copyhold estates are held 
of a subject as part of a royalty, honour, or manor, and are 
Hable to fines on account of deaths, transfers, and other such 
circumstances, according to the customs of the royalty, 
honour, or manor of which they form a part. 1876 Dicny 
Keal Prop.v. § 6, 257 note, Land held by copyhold tenure is 
always parcel of, ant included in, a manor. 


Copyholder! (kppihdeldax), [f Cory sd. 5 
+ HoLprr; =‘ holder by copy’.] One who holds 


an estate in copyhold. : 

rs11-2 Act 3 flen. VIII, c 18 Custumarye and Copie- 
holders tenauntes of shy) Copyeholde londes holden at 
wylle ofthe Lorde. 1523 Firznirs. Surv. 14 These maner 
of copye holders haue an estate of enlierytaunce, after the 
custome of the maner, yet liaue they no franke tenement.. 
and therfore they be called tenantes of base tenure. 1626 
Bacon Max. § Use Cont. Law (1635) 37, Being in truth 
bondmen at the beginning, but having obtained freedome of 
their persons, and gained a custome by use of occupying 
their lands, they now are. called Coppy-holders. 1977 
Sueripan 7rif Seard. vy. ii, What's pus name? Come, 
are you a freeholder or a copyholder? 1876 Dicay Real 
Prop. v.§ 6. 256 The authorised copy of the entry on the 
rolls of the court delivered to the tenant is his muniment 
of title, and gives him his name of ‘copyholder’, 

Copy-holder*: see Cory 5d. C. 

Copyholding, vbl. sb. rare. Tenure by copy. 
1887 Pall Mall G14 Feb, 11/1 Serfdom was turned into 
copyholding. 

Copying (ke'pijin), v7. sb. [sce -1nG 1] 

1. The action of the verb Copy, q.v. 

1g80 IlottvBanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Doublement eee 
ture, a copying out of a writing. 1712 Appison Sfec?. No. 
5435 Those more numerous Copyings, which are found 
among the Vessels of the same Body. 1812 R. H. in Ex. 
aminer 25 May 327/2 Faithful copyings of nature. 


COPYING. 


2. attrib. and Conth., esp. of appliances for 
copying writing by some transfer process, as 
in copying-book, -ink, -machine (first patented in 
1780 by James Watt), -Aafer, -fencil, -press; also 
copying-instrument, an instrument for copying 
outlines ctce.; copying-lathe (sce quot. 1889) g 
copying-ribbon, a ribbon used in a type-writing 
machine, when a duplicate copy is taken; copy- 
ing-telegraph, a tclegraphic apparatus by which, 
a written message being placed in the transmitter, 
a copy of it is produced in the receiver on the 
passage of the current. 

1813 Jas. Watt & Co. Direct. for asing Patent Copying 
Machine 6 A bottle of copying ink .. To prepare the Copy- 
ing Paper. 1879 Print. Trades Frail, xxix. 36 Press Copy: 
ing-books have an unlucky knack of coming to pieces. 1882 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1.271 Copying-inks.—Inks for this 
purpose must be rather thick, not dry too quickly, and 
soften when moistened again, without eeoasite too fluid. 
1889 E. Matneson Ard BA. (ed. 2) 680 Copying-lathes are 
those in which the shape is given to the article operated 


on. 

Co'pying, 77/. ¢. [sec -INc2.]_ That copies ; 
cugaged in transcription, as in copying clerk, 

1876 GLAavstony Syuchr. Homer 56, 1 deny that the Poet 


is Lut the copying clerk of the actual world. 1882 Besanr | 


Revolt of Man xiv. 346 They were chiefly turned into copy- 
ing-clerks, the lowest and the meanest of all handicrafis. 
Copyism (kgpiiz'm). [f Cory sé. or v7. + 
-Isu.] The practice of copying or imitating ; an 
instance of such practice. (Usnally contemptuous. ; 
1814 Byron HAs. (1832! TIT. 7o If there be any copyisin, 
it must be in the two poems, where the same versification 
isadopted. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. Tu. vi. i. § 27 The 
meanest and mont ignorant copyism of vulgar details. 
Copyist (kypiist). [A modification of the 
earlier Corist, brought into more obvious relation 


to Cory v.] One who copics or imitates; ¢sf. one | 


whose occupation is to transcribe documents. 

1699 Bextirvy Péad. 475 An Error of the Copyists. 
1725-27 Usackwan Sacr. Class. 11. 217 (T.) The first may 
be ascribed to the copyisi‘s haste, negligence, or ignorance. 
1756 J. Warton £ss. Pope 1.9 (T.) No original writer ever 
remained so unrivalled by succeeding copyists, as [Theo- 
critus), 1762-71 If. Watrote Mertuc's Anecd, Paint. (1786) 
V. 36 A faithfull copyist of ancient buildings, tombs, and 
prospects. 1813 T. Jurrirson Writ. (1830) LV. 210 Except- 
ing England and her copyist, the United States, there is 
not a nation... which tolerates a paper circulation. 1875 
Scrivener Lect. Grk. Test. 5 Some of the original words or 
letters will have been mistaken by the copyist. 

Copy-land: sce Copy sé. 8, 2. 

+ Co'py-money. O/s. Moncy paid to an 
author for his manuscript, or for copyright. (Cf. 
Cory s6. 9 b.) 

1708 Hearne Collect. 13 Nov., What prospect is there of 
a bookseller for Bamabas, and on what proposals for copy- 
money and copies? 1782 J. Wartox Ass. Pope 11. xiv. gor 
In the year 1722, he received of a bookseller r20/ for copy- 
money. 1837 LockHart Scoff xi, A scale of book-selling 
transactions measured by which the largest editions and 
copy-monies of his own early days appearcd insignificant. 

opynere, var. of Corener Oés., paramonr. 

Copyntanke: sce CorixTank. 

Copyose, -ous, ctc., obs. ff, Copious. 

Copyr, obs. f. Correr. 

Copyright (kp'pirait), 54. (a.)  [f. Cory sd. + 
Kiger sb.J 

1. The exclusive right given by law for a certain 
term of years to an atithor, composer, designer, 
etc. (or his assignee), to print, publish, and sell 
copies of his originnl work. 

1767 Biacxstonge Cont 11. 407 Much may also be col- 
lected from the several legislative recognitions of copyrights. 
1791 Bosweut Foinson an. 1748, A considerable deaesea 
from the price stipulated to be paid for the cop aene 1832 
Bannace Econ, Manuf, xxxiii, (ed. 3) 361 The law of Copy- 
right, is, in some measure allied to that of patents, 1875 
Jevons JZoncy (1878) 166 We have international copy- 
right. 

2. attrib. or adj, Protected by copyright ; not 
allowed by law to be printed or copied except by 
permission of the author, designer, etc. 

1881 Athenwune 19 Feh. 257/1 There is to be no export of 
English editions of copyright books to the United States. 

3. Comb. 

1791 Lacktncton Ment. (1792) 347 So blind were copy- 
right-holders to their own interest. 

Co‘pyright, ». [f. prec. sb] ¢rans. To 
sccnre copyright for; to protect by copyright. 

1878 I. Jenxins /Zaverholme 1gt It had indeed been sug- 
gested that the oath should be registered and copyrighted 
for their exclusive use, 1887 Atheneum 7 May. 609/3 The 
number of books copyrighted in the United States last year 
was 11,124. 

Hence Copyrighted f//. a., Co-pyrighting v6/. 
sb.; Copyrighter, one who ‘copyrights’. 

1860 C. Reaper 844 Command. 217 Copyrighted plays. 
1888 Scot. Leader 14 June 4 Copyrighted English literature 
for the American market. 1891 M.D. Conwav in A chenenm 
21 Mar. 377/1 It is difficult to see any objection to the use 
of the copyrighter’s trade-mark. 

Copys, obs. f. Corricg, Cors. 

Co'pywise, adv. rare. In the way or after 
the masner of copy: 

1709 Strvre Ann, Ref. 1. xi. 138 Some. affirmed, that it 
past not above twenty sheets of paper copywise. 
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Coque (kpk), sd. [a. F. cogue shell, in same 
senses: but in 1 associated with L. coccum.] 

+1. Bot, One of the carpels of a dry fruit; a 
Coccevs. Obs. 

1821 S. F, Gray Nut. Arrangem, Brit, Plants 199 Cogue, 
Coceun, acell that opens clastically. did. 639 Lavaretta 
. Coques many, one-seeded. 

2. Afillinery. A small loop of ribbon formed 
by joining and attaching the two ends, used in 
trimming. 

+Coque, vw Obs. [ad. L. cogudcre to cook, 
digest, concoct.] érans. To digest. 


1615 Crooxe Body of Alan 116 For the reecyuing of the 
meat to be coqued for the whol body. 

| Coquelicot (kokliko:). [Fr.; the name ofthe 
Red Poppy, and hence of its colour.] The colour 
of the common Red Poppy, a brilliant red with 
an admixture of orange. Also aéirié, or as adj, 

1995 flulf Adzcrtiser 26 Dec. 3/1 Lady Melbourne has 
introduced the fashion of brown stockings with coqnelicot 
clocks. 1798 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) I. 177 See is 
to be all the fashion this winter. 1837 T. Hook Jack Brag 
vi, Directly did there flit before his eyes coquelicot bonnets, 
striped parasols, buff boots. 1884 Cassed/’s Fam. Mag. 
May 3731/1 The fashionable Coguelicot, or poppy shade. 

+ Coqueluche. Oés. Also 7 -luch‘e)o.  [a. 
V’. cogueluche hood, ete. \obs. It. cocolluccto, £. co- 
collo, \.. cuculius hood, cow]), applied orig. to a kind 
of griffe or epidemic catarrh, for which patients 
covered their heads with a cogueluche.} A name 
given in the 16th c. to an epidemic catarrh, and 
afterwards to hooping-cough. 

1611 Cotcr., Cogueluche .. also the Coquelucheo, or new 
disease ; which troubled the French about the yeares 1510, 
and 15573 and vs but a while agoe. 1706 Pitituirs ied. 
Kersey', Coguelucho (Ital.), a kind of violent Cough. 1736 

Baitey L/ousch. Dict. 209 Cogueluche a cough which most 
frequently siezes young children. .as soon as it siezes them, 
they fall into fits, and are allin a muck sweat, and several 
have died of it for want of present relicf 1749 T. Suort 
Chronol. List. Air, etc., The disease called Coccoluche, or 
Coccolucio ‘because the sick wore a cap or covering close 
all over their heads) came froin the island Melite in Africa, 
1871 Sin T. Watson Princ. & Pract. Aled. (ed. 5) 11. 68 
li (hoop nescoteh has received a variety of names: chin- 
cough; kink-hoast ; coqneluche. 

Coquerie, -rye, obs. f. Cooxrny. 

Coques, obs. form of Coax. 

Coquet (koke't), 2. and sé.1 [2.F. coguet, orig. 
sb., dim. of cog cock, in reference to the strutting 
gait and amorous characteristics of the cock ; hence 
‘a bean’, and in the fem. coguetle ‘abelle’; alsoas 
adj. ‘forward, wanton, gallant’: cf. Cock v1, 
also Cocxisu, Cocky @., and Cocker a., which is 
prob, the same word in an earlier staye of meaning. 
In later use, the adjective in English became 
inseparably blended with the attributive use of the 
sb., to which also it became entirely assimilated in 
sense. ‘The sb, was, as in Fr, formerly used of 
both sexes, and in both spelt cogeet; Int in the 
Sth c. the fem. became coguctte after Fr., and the 
masculine became obsolcte.] 

A, adj. [4 1. =Cocxy: see Cocker a. Ods.J 
+2. Amorously forward or familiar. Ods. 

1708 Brit. Apollo 1. No.2. 11/2 A gentleman, a Friend of 
her‘s, is always very Coquet to her in his drink, and never 
so at other times: because folly is the cffect of drunkenness. 
1711 Wentworth Papers (1882) 214 Mer Grace of Shrewsbery 
is now very coquet with Lord Ashburnham, | 

3. Having or showing the disposition of a co- 
qtictte; coquettish ; said of persons or their actions. 

1697 Vanprucu A'c/afse 1. i, A lady may (with the Ex- 
pence of a few Coquet Glances) lead twenty fools nbout in 
a string for two or three years together, x70a Eng. Theo» 
phrast, 274 The greatest miracle love can work is to cure a 
coquet humour. 1769 Mrs. Brooxr /Zist, E. Montague 
(1784) I. iv. 23 They [Canadian ladies] are gay, coquet, and 
sprightly ; more gallant thnn sensible, 1861 W. H. Russrit 
in Times 10 July, Some women dressed ns ‘ vivanditres’, 
minus the coqnet air and the trousers and boots of those 
ladies. 1 Irs. Pauuser Lace xxv. 299 More coquet 
than n woman, - 

b. érausf. of things. 

1762-71 H. Watrote Vertue’s Anecad. Paint. (1786) IV. 
286 On the piers of a garden-gate not far from Paris I ob- 
served two very coquet sphinxes. 1867 J. Maccrecor Vay, 
A fone (1868) 129 Steamers of all shapes .. with flags often 


Be ad ae a 
+B. sé. 1, A man who from vanity or selfish 
mottves aims at making himself gencrally attractive 
to the other sex; a male flirt ; a ‘lady-ktller’. Ods. 
1696 Puitiirs, Coguet, an Amorous Courtier, one that 
makes it his business to cause himself to be belov'd, and gain 
the love of Women. 1728 Gay Begy. Of. ul. Wks. (1772) 123 
The coquets of both sexes are self-lovers, and that is a love 
no other what ever can dispossess, 1732 Mrs. DeLany Auto- 
biog. & Corr. (1861) I. 362 My hrother is playing the coquet 
nmong the belics on Tunbri ige walks. Cf. Coquette 1¢. 
2. ‘The common ecarlicr form of CoquerTr, q.v. 
+Coquet, 56.2 Obs. rare. [£ Coquerv.] An 
act or ‘ piece’ of coquctry. 
1719 D'Urrry Pills (1872) V. 188 When Men whine too 
mich in wooing, Women with like Coquets use thein. 
Coquet, var. of Cocker 54.1 
Coquet, coquette (koket), a [a. F. co- 
guele-r (7leoguette), f. cogrtct; see Coguer a.and sé,t 


Solia. 


COQUETTA. 


‘The dictionaries have the present tense as coguct, 
which secms to be the spelling of all the carlier 
qnots.; but some modern writers spell it cogzeéte, 
like the sb.] 

1. intr, ‘To act the lover’ (J.); to practise 
coquetry, to flirt zwith. (Formerly used of both 
sexes, now only of a woman.) ‘+ 70 coguet il: to 
play the coquette. 

wor Farquuar Siv Hf. Wildair m. i, See how they 
cocquet it! Oh! there's a look! there’s a simper! there's 
a squeeze for you! 2713 Swirt Cadenas & V., Phillis..1 
saw coquetting..with that odious knight. 1742 Fiztpinc 
J. Andrews w.ix, We then,,. turned about to coquet it with 
Fanny. 1792 Mary Wottstonecr. Aights Wom. v. 180 At 
the age of ten or eleven .. girls began to coquet. 1806-7 J. 
Beresrorn Af iseries dium, Life (1826) xvin. viii. 148 Another 
courtly Charmer, hypocritically modest, coquettes under 
the tatters ofa Gipsy. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl, Fleet 
Tl. 167, 1 could not uet with other men. 

Jig. 1839 Loxcr. Hyperion 1. vi, How the wanton, 
treacherous air cogucts with the old greybeard trees, 1859 
Kincsiev Advise, (1860) I]. 254 Those fantastic clouds whic 
are coquetting with your thrones. 

+2. éraus. ‘To treat with an 7 arance of 
amorous teuderness’ (J.); to flirt with. Ods. 

1725 Swirt Let. 26 Nov., You coquetting a maid of honour. 
1729 — Grand Question Debated 167 He caught me 
one morning coquetting his wife. 1773 Go ps. Stoops to 
Cong, nu, Wks. (Globe) 656/2 Stage-direction, She follows, 
coquetting him to the back scene. — Apil. Wks. 1806 11, 
445 Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the waiters, 

3. iutr. (¢rausf.) To dally, trific, or toy with (a 
matter or proposal), 

1780 Map. D'Arstay Diary June, Miss W—--- begged 
her to sing us a French song. She coquetted, but Mrs, 
Riggs. .insisted upon her obedience. 1796 Lp. Fitzwittiam 
in Burke's Corr. (1844) 1V. 357 He made war to gain a duke, 
and he coquetted with peace to retain a county member. 
1814 Sir R. Witson Diary IL. 299 We have lost precious 
time in coquetting about his recognition, if we are to ac- 
knowledge him king at the last. 1834 Mepwin Angler in 
Wales 1f.155, I was at last coquetted with to retire from the 
service. 1878 Lucky Aug. 1844 C. II. ix, Lady Townshend 
fora time coquetted with Methodism as with Popery. 

4, To play with (a horse), by pretending to let 
him have his way. 

1863 THorneury 7 rue as Steel 1. 150 Robert .. maintain- 
ing a perfect seat, coquetted with his fiery chesnut horse, to 
the delight of the multitude. 

Hence Coque‘tting v/. sb. and fA/. a. 

1719 D’Urrey Pills 11. 241 Pox on Town Cheatings, Jilts 
and ucttings. 1795 Burke 7A, Scarcity Wks. VIT. 396 
To take advantage of the fortunate fugitive moment in this 
coquetting climate of ours. 1861 T. A. Trotiopr La Beatie 
11. xiv. t10 There was a Jong coquetting consultation about 
how it should be worn. 1891 R. ZimMERMANN in Atheneum 
4 July 20/3 An exclusive section of society, enfechled by re- 
fined sensuality and absurd coquetting with culture. 

Coquetoon (kpkatén). [Native name.] A small 
West African antclope (Cephalophus rufilatus, 
Gray). 

1846 Grav in dan, & Mag. N. 77, XVII. 166. Also in 
Brit, Alus. Cat. 4 

Coquetry (karkctri). Forms: 7 coquetterio, 
-queterie, 7-8 -qucttery, -quettry, 8— coquetry. 
(a. F. coguetter?e (not in Cotgr.), fi cogucter to 
Coquet.] 

1. The action or behaviour of a coquette; the 
use of arts intended to excite the admiration or 
love of the opposite sex, without any intention of 
responding to the feelings awakened. 

At its first adoption used more in the earlier F. sense of 
pretty or attractive pertness in women, 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Cognetterie (Fr.), the prattle or 
twattle of a pert Gossip or Minx. 1673 S.C. Art of Com- 
plaisance 135 This pretty gossiping humour in women the 
French at by the name of Coqueterie, 1697 Vannauan 
Prov. Wife 1.1, Coquettry is one of the main ingredients in 
the natural composition ofa woman. a 1704 T. Buown Saf. 
1Voman Wks, 1730 1, 54 In vain > eyes with coquet 
youarm. 1720 Gav Pocwes (1745) 11.22 Yet let not us their 
loose coquett’ry blame, Women of every nation are the 
same. 1818 Scott Kod Roy v, If there was any coquetry in 
the nction, it was well disguised by the careless indifference 
of her manner. 1865 Dickens Afut, Fr. un. ix, Della’s 
colour deepened over the little piece of coquetry she was 
checked in. 

b. (with @ and A/.) A cogticttish act. 

1748 Smoutett Nod. Nand. xiv, 1 was guilty of a thou- 
sand ridiculons coquetries. 1755 Esaz. Montacu /eéé. 11. 
320 An old batchelor and an old maid after twenty coquet- 
teries, promising cternal love and constancy. 1873 BLack 
Pr. Thule xvi. 262 The boy..mimicked the shy coquetries 
of the girl. 

2. fg. Coquetting with qnestions, parties, etc, 
without seriously espousing them. 

19770 Yunius Lett, xli, 212 There was much coquetry be 
tween the court nnd the attorncy general. 1830 D’Tsrarus 
Chas. 1, \II. iv. 53 There was a good deal of political 
coquetry in the patriotic independence of.. Wentworth, 

3. ¢ransf. Attractive prettiness, winsomcness as 
the result of art. 

1864 D.G. Mircnen. Ser, Stor. 249 What a charming 
coquetry in the sheep and shepherdesses of Watteau. 1873 
Browninc Rea Cott, Nt..cap 667 The house-front .. one 
conetry Of coloured brick and carved stone | 

| Coquetta. In Coguectia bark, name of a 
non-oflicinal bark obtained from Crachona sane: 


1878 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


COQUETTE, 


Coquette ‘koke't), 5. Forms: (7 cocket), 7-8 
coquet, 8 cocquet, 7—- coquette. [a. I. cogzette, 
fem. of coguet Coqurr. Formerly spelt coguet, 
like the masculine: so found even in 19thc., but 
coguette was occasional before 1720, and usual after 
1740. The stress on the second syllable is found 
about 1700.] 

1. A woinan (more or less young), who uses arts 
to gain the admiration and affection of men, merely 
for the gratification of vanity or from a desire of 
conquest, and without any intention of responding 
to the feclings aroused; a woman who habitually 


trifles with the affections of men; a flirt. 

In early use the notion ranged widely from gallantry, 
wantonness, or immodesty, to pretty pertness. ‘ 

a. 681 Corsr., Coquette, a prattling or proud gossip: a 
frisking or fliperous minx; acocket. 1678 Otway Friend. 
ship in F. ti. 3 A perfect uet, very affected, and some- 
thing old. 1706 Piittirs (ed. Kersey), Cocguct .. also a 
wanton Girl that speaks fair to several Lovers at once. 
1708 Prior Turtle § Sparrow 295 A meer Cocquet, or such 
I thought her. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) 11. 83 False are the 
loose Coquet’s inveigling airs, 1790 Catu. Grauan Let? 
Educ, 221 A coquet commonly finds her own perdition, in 
the very flames which she raises to consume others. 1829 
Lytton Deverenx u, ii, Amorously eyeing the pretty coquet. 

B. 1669 Drvven £v. Love ur. i, One of the greatest 
Coquettesin Madrid. 1712-4 Pork Xafe Lock. 88 Instruct 
the Eyes of young Coquettes to roll. 1742 Fievoinc 7 Axn- 
drews IIL ii. 85 If it was possible for a Coquette to love. 176% 
Cuurcnuit, Night Poems I. 88 Coquettes no more pursue 
the jilting plan. 1837 Lytron £. Jfaltrav. 65, I am no 
heartless coquette. 1885 Girl's Own bade Jan. 1990/2 A 
coquette is a young lady of more beauty than sense, 


b. fig. or transf. 

3968-94 Tucker Zt, Nat. (1852) I. 239 Pleasure isan errant 
coquet, flying those who court her most servilely, and 
showing herself most Reng to those who bear the greatest 
indifference towards her. 1822 SHELLEY Fragut. Moor i, 
Bright wanderer, fair coquette of heaven. 

e@. Male coguette: = Coqurt L. 1. 

1770 Monthly Rev. 72 One of those Narcissus-like, or Lady- 
like, spentletnen:, called a male-coquet. 1776 Ana. Ree. 
37/1 Dr. Rundle was a kind of male coquette. 1779 Mrs. 
Turace in Mad. D’Arblay Diary Feb., 1 often say Dr. 
Burney is the most of a male coquet of any man I know. 
1793 Etiza Parsons Woman as she should be WN. 77 
There is nothing more deserving reprehension..than a male 
coquette. 

2. A genus of crested humming-birds. [F. coguet 
masc., made cogzetfe in English.] 

(1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 273/1 sv. Trochitidz, 27th 
Race, the Fops (Coquets).] 1866 Arcyitt Neign Law v. 
(ed. 4) 246 One of the most.. beautiful of all the tribe is com- 
prised within the genus Lopfornis, or the ‘Coquettes’. 

3. adirib, and Cons. 

a, attrib. or as adj. (Not distinguishable from 
Coquet a. 3.) Having the air of a coquettc; 


coquettish. 

1743 Fre.oinc Wedding-day ww. ix, A few coquette airs 
of youth and gaiety. 1951 Exiza Heywoon Betsy Thought. 
fess II. 219 Every little coquette air we give ourselves [will] 
lessen the value of our charms, 1865 Pad/ Mal/G. 24 Apr. 3 
The forest of Soignies. .if not as coquette, fully as enjoyable 
as the famous ‘ Bois’ itself. 1867 Muscrave Nooks Old 
France Il. 
wasp-like waists were. 

b. Coméd., as coguette-like adj.; tcoquette-patch, 
a patch for the face. 

1gos VANsRUGH Confed. u. i, Araminta, before she can 
come abroad, is so long a placing her coquet-patch, that I 
must be a year without company. 1760 Gotpso. Cit. World 
Ixx, Coquet like, she flies from her close pursuers. 
Tennyson /Zendecasyllabics, As some rare little rose .. or 
half coquette-like Maiden. 

Coquette v., Coquetting: see Coquer v. 

Coquettish (koketif, a Also 8 -quetish. 
[f. Coquerrr + -1su.] Like or of the nature of a 
coquette ; of or characterized by coquetry. 

1joa Eng. Theophrast. 29 A Coquetish Humour is an 
Irregularity, or Debauchery of the Mind. 1792 Mary 
Wottstonecr. Rights Wom. v. 195 Her dress is extremely 
modest in appearance, and yet very coquettish in fact. 1845 
Ly, Campnete Chancellors (1857) IV. xcv. 294 He then 
paid court to a coquettish young widow. 1859 Gro. Ettor 
A. Bede 70 Hetty tossed and patted her pound of hutter 
with quite a self-possessed, coquettish air. 

b. Comb., as coguettish-looking, etc. 

1869 Miss Brappon Lady's Mile i, A pretty, coquettish- 
looking girl. | Mista 

Coquettishly (koke'tifli), adv. 
-LY 2,] In a coquettish manner; with the air ofa 
coquette. 

1785 Saran Firtpine Ophelia 1. xxvi, A nun coquetishly 
frisky. 1859 JEPHson Brittany iii. 28 A coquettishly dressed 
young lady. 188 C. Gisnon /feart’s Problen: x. (1884) 141 
He somewhat grave, she glancing coquettishly at him. 

Co-quicide. nonce-wd. [f. L. cogeu-nus cook + 
-CIDE.] The killing of a cook. 

1870 Dasent Ann. Event/ul Life (ed. 4) 1. 139 A unanimous 
verdict of Justifiable Coquicide. 

Co-quicken: see Co- pref. 1. 

|} Coquilla (kck717%). [app. Sp. or Pg., dim. 
of coca shell: cf. F. coguiile shell of nuts, almonds, 
cte.; cf. Coquitto.] In Coguiila-nut, the nut of 
the Brazilian palm-tree, Ad/alea funifera, the thick 
hard shell of which is much used by turners. 

1851 E. Forses Veg, World u.in Art Frail. Ilust. Cat., 
The Coquilla nut of commerce, so much used for similar pur- 


Vou. II. 


| of canes and umbrellas, 


Picturesque and coquette as ever their [mills’] | 


1864 | 


[f. prec. + -| 
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poses with the vegetahle ivory, and especially for the handles 
1860 Oxiver Kiem, Bot. w. (1872) 
254 Coquilla nuts.. The endocarp is the part used by turners 
to make toys and trinkets. 


|| Coquillage (kok/yi-z). ([Fr.; f. coguiile 
shell: sec CockLE and -aGr.] A shellfish, mollusc. 

1851 Fraser's Mag, XLII. 268 The buccini and other co- 
quillages on which they fed. 767d, XLIV. 444 The different 
sorts of ‘coquillage’, which are included in this ‘ sea-fruit’. 

|} Coquillo (kok#l%). [Sp. coguillo, Pg. co- 
guilho, dim. of coco coco-nut.J) The Physic nut, 
Curcas purgans, a native of tropical America, the 
seeds of which yicld an oil used as a purgative. 

[a 1622 R. Hawnins Voy. (1878) 133 In the kingdome of 
Chile, and in Brasill, is another kinde..which they call 
coquillos, and are as big as wal-nuts.] 1851 Exhibition 
Catal, II. 1430 (AZexsco) A bottle ofoil, called oil of coquillo, 
is also exhibited. , ; 

Coquimbite (koki-mboit). AZ‘. [Named 
1841, from Cogzdzmbo, a province of Chili, where 
originally found: sce -ITE.] A native ferric sul- 
phatc, of a white, yellowish, or brown colonr, 
found chicfly in parts of South America; native 
White Copperas. 

1844 ALGER Phillips’ Min, 369. 

Coquimbo owl: sec Own. 

|| Coquina (kekina). [Sp. cogu¢na (Minsheu 
1623) shell-fish, cocklc, deriv. of OSp. coca = F. 
cogue:—1,. *cocea, by-form of covcha mussel, 
shell.] A soft whitish rock of recent formation 
in the West Indies and Florida (where it is used 
as a building material), made up of fragments of 
marine shells united by a calearcous cement. 

1883 Padi Mall G. 20 Oct. 5/1 St. Augustine [Florida], a 
still older settlement. .[with its] white coquina walls, quaint 
Peninsular houses with hanging balconies, etc. 

+Co-quinate, wv. Ols-° [f. ppl. stein of L. 
cogttindre to cook, f. coguin-usadj., f. coguzzs cook.] 
‘To play the cook’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

So Coquina‘tion ‘a dressing, or Cooking of 
meat’ (Phillips 1658). 

+Coquinery. Ods. rare. [a. F. coguinerie, 
f, coguzn rogue, knave.] Roguery, knavery. 

01430 Piler, Lyf Manhade wm. xxii, (1869) 147 This hand 
heere is cleped coquinerie. ; ; 

|] Coquito (kokrte). [Sp.; dim. of coco coco- 
nut.] A palm tree, Jitdwa spectabilis, a native of 
Chili, from the sap of which the palm-honey of 
the Chilians is obtained. Also Cognito nit, palm. 

[1858 Hoe Veg. ited. 762 Fubra species is a native 
of Chili, where it is called Coquito.) 1866 7yeas. Bot. 
639/1 The Coquito Palm..is very abundant in central Chili 
. the fruit is roundish or egg-shaped, and hasa thick fibrous 
husk, enclosing a hard one-seeded nut which has three 


small pores at the bottom, 1871 J. Smitu Domestic Bot. 147 
Coquito Nut..In habit it is similar to the Date Palm. 

Coquo, obs. form of Coco. 

Coquy'lle, obs. f. CocKLE 50.2, mollusc, shell. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xv. iv, Men may finde .. in the 
montaynes the coquylles and shellys of fysshis that somtyme 
swame in the see. 

| Cor! (kez). [Heb. 15 4dr lit. ‘round vessel’, 
adapted by LXX. as xdépos, Vulgate corus, chorus, 
whence in Wyclif (also chore, choore) and Rhem- 
ish.] A Hebrew and Phcenician measure of capacity. 
the same that was in earlier times called the 
homer, containing ten ephahs or baths = about 
g bushels (liquid) or 8 bushels (dry measure). 

1388 Wvyetir Luke xvi. 7 An hundrid coris ee mesuris] 
of whete. 1609 Biste (Douay) Zzek. xlv. 11 That the bat 
may take the tenth part of a core, and the ephi the tenth 
part of acore. 1611 Biste féid., Ye shall offer the tenth 
part of a bath out of the cor, which is an homer of ten haths. 
1876 tr, Keil’'s Ezek, 11. 330 The cor is not mentioned in the 

receding words, nor does it occur in the Mosaic law. It 
is another name for the homer which is met for the first 
time in the writings of the Captivity. 

+Cor 2. Ods. Alsocor-fish. Salt cod, salt fishas 
distinguished from dry or stock-fish. (Cf. CorvED.) 

(The first quot. is of doubtful meaning.) 

1619 B. Jonson For /fonour of Wales Wks, (Rtldg.) 612/1 
A salmon, cor, or chevin, Will feed you six or seven. 16st 
Cart. Smitn Virginia vi. 210 They take nothing but sinal 
Cod, whereof the greatest they make Cor-fish, and the rest 
is hard dried, which we call Poore-John. /éfd. v1, 204 
Of dry fish we made about forty thousand, of Cor-fish about 
seuen thousand .. The best of this fish was sold for sli. the 
hundred, . 3 

| Cor 8, A/xs. [F. = horn], in cor anglais (kor 
anglg), lit. ‘English horn’: the tenor oboe; also, 
the name ofa stop of similar tone in an organ or 
harmonium. ‘ i 

1870 Eng. Mech, 11 Feb. 531/t His cor anglais stop is a 
4ft.tone. 1880 Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 400 Beethoven has 
written a fine trio. .for two oboes and cor anglais. 

Cor, obs, form of Corr. 

Cor- 1, assimilated form of the prefix Com-, Con-, 
before 7; asin L. correctus CORBECT, corrupt-us 
Corrupt, etc. For the general sense see Com-. 

Cor-2, coro-, (core-). Gr. xépy girl, doll, 
pupil of the eye (cf. Bay), has been taken as the 
basis of modern surgical terms relating to the 
pupil, The combining form of the Gr. word (as 
in other words in -7, -a) is xopo-, coro-, before vowels 
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cor-; but core- representing the Gk. nom. case has 
by some been crroncously taken as the formative, 
giving the barbarous forms corelysis, coremorphosis, 
and the illiterate coreometer, coretodialysis, etc. 
Yew of thesc combinations are English in form; 
the chief being Core‘ctomy, Coro‘tomy (core-), 
excision and incision of the pupil, Co-roplasty 
(core-), an operation for forming an artificial 
pupil; Core‘ctome, an instrument used in cutting 
through the iris ; Coropla‘stic (coro-) @., relating 
to eoroplasty, 

x819 Gutunin Lect, Surg. Eyes (1823) 393 Coretoniia, 
division of the iris. /d%¢., Corectomfa, when a portion of 
the iris is cut off. /4d. 394 Coredialysis, the separation of 
the iris. 1826 $. Coorer #irst Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 348 
Mr, Guthrie approves of corectomia, or a free transverse 
division of the iris with a sharp edged needle, or iris-scalpel, 
1830 — (ict. Surg. (ed. 6) 1co7 The separation of a 
part of its circumference from the elliary ligament called in 
the language of oculists corodialysis. 1875 H. Watton 
Dis, Hye 433 Coredialysis, produces a second and false 
pupil. 1860 Brattuwaitr Retrospect of Med, X11. 250 Mr. 
Streatfeild..now names his operation Corelysis (meaning 
Pupil freeing, 1857 Dunciaison Med. Dict, 242 Coreplasty 
-Uhe operation for artificial pupil. G 

[Coraage, an crror in Cowel, cte., for CORNAGCE.] 

Corach, variant of Curracu, a coracle. 

Coracine (kp‘rassin).  [ad. L. coraciatis, a. 
Gr. xopaxivos or xopdxiwvos, f. xdpag raven : so called 
from its black colour.) A kind of fish like a 
pereh, found in the Nile. 

1624 MippLeton Game af Chess v. ili, The golden-headed 
coracine out of Egypt. 1865 ‘Tristan in Header No. 149. 
506/3 The cat-fish or coracine. 

Coracite (kprasait), Avi. [f. adpag, xdpax- 
raven +-ITE.] A variety of pitchblende, from Lake 
Snperior. 

1849 Amer. Fred. Se. Ser. u. UL. 117 On Coracite, a new 
ore of Uranium. 1868 Dana J/in. (1880) 155 Coraeite is 
probably pitchblende mixed with soine gummite. 

Coracle (kprik’l). So 7-: also 6 corougle, 
+ corracle, curricle, 8 coricle. [a. Welsh 
corwel, cwrivegl, deriv. (2 dim.) of corwe, cwrtwy, in 
13-14th c. corue, corwe coracle, and carcasc, = Jr. 
curack boat (appearing in Adamnanus jthe., in 
latinized form curuca), mod.Gaelic curach.] 

Asinall boat made of wickcrwork covered with 
some water-tight material (originally hides or 
skins), used by the ancient Britons, and still by 
fishermen on the rivers and lakes of Wales and 
Treland. 

‘The coracle is described but not named in O, £. Chron. 
anno 891 ‘on annum bate butan aleum gercbrum of Hiber- 
nia. .se bat wees geworht of priddan healfre hyde’. 

1547 Sacesnury Welsh Dict.. Awrivgyl ne vola kroen,a 
corougle. 1611 Cotcr., Caraée, a corracle, or little round 
skiffe, made of Ovier twigs wonen together, and coucred 
with raw hides. 1696 Aunrgy A/ise. (1857) 211 The boats 
on the Avon..were baskets of twigs covered with an ox- 
skin, which the poor people in Wales use to this day, and 
call thein curricles, 1759 B. Martin Nat. fist. Eng. V1. 
Salop 178 The Fishermen in these Parts have a pretty De- 
vice, to catch Fish... which is called a Coracle. 1805 
Soutuny Madoc in W. 1. 13 On his back, Like a broad 
shield, the coracle was hung. 1873 Act 36-7 Iict. 71 
$36 Any boat, barge, coracle, or other vessel used in fishing. 


b. attrib. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 13 Two Coracle Nets, 1891 
Datly News 5 Oct. 3/6 Dee Salmon Fisheries. .Tbe coracle 
net-men had caught 849 salmon. 

Coracler (ketikloz). [f. prec. +-ER1.] One 
who uses a coracle. 

1834 Mepwin Angler in Wades 1. 83 At Caermarthen .. I 
saw the coraclers. sweeping the Towey. 

Coraco- (ketiko-), corresp. to Gr. xopaxo- 
combining form of «épag raven, crow, now used in 
Anat, as comb. form of Coracolp, in sense ‘telat. 
ing to the coracoid proecss and some other part’, 
as coraco-acromial, connecting the coracoid with 
the acromial, as the coraco-acromial ligament; 
coraco-brachial, applicd to a muscle which arises 
from the coracoid and is inserted into the shaft of 
the fore-arm, which it draws forwards and in- 
wards; coraco-clavicular, uniting the coracoid 
and clavicle, as coraco-clavicular ligament ; coxaco- 
costal = CostTo-conacolD ; coraco-humeral, pcr- 
taining to the coracoid and humerus, as coraco- 
humeral ligament, the accessary ligament of the 
shoulder joint; coraco-hyoid, coraco-mandi- 
pular, coraco-pectoral, applied to muscles which 
extend from the coracoid to the hyoid bone, the 
lower jaw, and the thorax respectively; coraco- 
procoracoid, pertaining to the coracoid and pro- 
coracoid, as a coraco-procoracoid symphyseal liga- 
ment; coraco-scapular, pertaining to the coracoid 
and scapula; consisting of coracoid and scapula 
combined ; coraco-vertebral, applied to that 
angle of the scapula which lies between its cora- 
coid and vertebral borders, 

1882-9 To00 Cyc, Anat. IV. 434/2 The *coraco-acromial, 
or triangular ligament. [1785 Ana. Dialogues (ed. 2) 270 
Which Is the *coraco-brachialis?] 1842 E. Witson Anat. 


Vade-m. 65 The foramen for the medullary yore . situ- 
12 
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ated..a little below the coraco-brachial ridge. 1841 Library 
of Med., Cruveilhier’s Anat. 1. 179 The two “coraco- 
clavicular ligaments are continuous. 1847 Tovo Cycl. Anat. 
III. 570/1 The *coraco-costal fascia. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
*Coracocubital muscle, a synonym of the Flexor brackit 
longus of Solipedes. 1841 Library of Med., Cruveithiers 
Anat. 1. 183 ‘The capsule is strengthened above by a con- 
siderable bundle of fibres called the coracoid ligament, 
*coraco-humeral ligament, or accessory ligament of the 
fibrous capsule. [1706 Puituirs, "Coracohyordes.| 1782 A. 
Mownro Anat, Bones & Nerves 179 Immediately behind this 
. cavity the coraco-hyoid muscle has its rise. 

Coracoid (krrakoid), a, and sé. Anat. [ad. 
medical L. coracoidés, a. Gr. xopaxoad’ys (also 
xopaxw5ns) raven-like, f. xépaf raven, crow: see 
-oID. A. adj. 

1. Beaked like a crow. Applied to a process of 
bone (coracoid process), extending from the scapula 
or shoulder-blade toward the sternum or breast- 
bone, which in adult man somewhat resembles in 
shape and sizc the beak ofa crow ; also to the bone 
(coracoid bone) homologous with this process, which, 
in birds and reptiles, extends from the scapula to the 
sternum, and forms the distal or ventral element 
of the scapular arch. 


{x Puttuirs, Coracoides, a Process of the Shoulder- 
blade which takes Name from its Figure resembling that of 
a Crow’s Bill. 1741 in Baitey.] 174z Monro Anagé. (ed. 3) 
245 The Base, Acromion, coracoid Process and Head of the 
Scapula, are all in a cartilaginous Siate at the Birth. aay 
Topo Cyel. Anat. 111. 840/1 The coracoid bone .. is only 
fully developed in the Reptilia and in Birds. 1872 Car- 
PENTER Anim. Phys. xii. 476 Another process, the coracoid, 
ale only serves in Man for the attachment of certain 
inuscles, 


2. Pertaining to, or connccted with, the coracoid 
process. 

1836 Tooo Cycl, Anat. 1. 219/1 The humerus .. can act 
upon the scapula..depressing its coracoid angle. 1878 T. 
3rvant Pract, Surg. 1. 479 The coracoid insertion of the 
pectoralis minor can also be seen, 

B. sb.=Coracotd process or hone: see A 1. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1.37 The scapula has..a 
point named the coracoid, for the attachment of certain 
muscles, 1870 RotLeston Anim. Life Introd. 47 In the 
AMonotremata..the coracoid reaches the sternum. 


Coracomo:rphic, 4. Zoo/. [f. mod.L. Cora. 
comorphs ({. Gr. kopaxo- raven, crow + -pop¢-os, 
f. pop¢y form) + -1¢.] Of or belonging to the 
group Coracomorphe or birds of the crow forin, 
in Huxley's classification of 1867, corresponding 
nearly to PASsERINE of Cuvier. 

|| Coracosteon (kprikg'sté,p~n). Zo0/. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. xopaxo- raven + doréov bone.) A term ap- 
plied to an additional symmetrical osseous centre 
formed in the sternum in certain birds. Hence 
Coraco‘steal a., as in coracosteal ossification. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Co-ra'dicate, @. [f Co- + L. nidicdt-us 
rooted, f. r@dix root.] In Etymology: Having the 
same root. 

1882 Skrat Elym, Dict. sv. Brook, Brook is co-radicate 
with frust. 

Corage, obs. f. CouRAGE. 

|| Coraggio (kora'dzo), int. In 7 -agio. [It. 
coraggio courage. (Cf. édravo!)] Courage! as a 
hortatory exclamation. 

1601 Suaxs. Al/s Well 1. v. 97 Brauely, Coragio. 1610 
— Temp. v. i. 258 Coragio, Tull oneten, Coragio, 1850 
Macautay Diary 12 Jan., But coraggio ! and think of a. p. 
2850, Where will your Emersons be then? 

orah (k6rd), a. and sé. (Urdii £dré, indi, 

Rengali £éra, new, unbleached, silk cloth undyed.] 
Plain, undyed: applied to Indlan silk; ‘an Indian 
pattern silk Teeedldcrcites ’ (Simmonds Dict. Trade 
1858). Corah printer ;-©one who prints imitation 
silk handkerchiefs’ (Simmonds). 

1833 Gimcrackiana (Manchester) 178 For we dye our own 
Corahs, and let it be hinted Tho' we can't dress them well, 
yet we beat ‘Tondon Printed’. 1848 /dlust. Lond. News 
x Apr. 221/3 India Silk Handkerchiefs. Unbleached or 
Cream Colour Corahs. 1884 //ealth Exhib. Catal. 148/2 
Tussah Silk, Corah Silk. 


+ Co‘rahism, 0és. rare. [f. propername Corah, 
Xorah + -1smM.] A rebellious, factions spirit: in 
allusion to the sedition of Korah (A’umd, xvi.). 

1703 C. Mature Afagn. Chr. vu. ii. (1852) 495 Some in our 
New England wilderness have complained of a crime, which 
they hnve distinguished by the name of Corahism, 

Coraious, obs. form of CouraGEous. 

+ Coraiou’ste (7=7). Obs. rare. [a. OF. cora- 
geuselé, {. coragens COURAGEOUS.) Couragcousness. 

a Wyeur 2’s. liv. 9 [lv. 8] To litil coraiouste of spirit. 
o-raise ; see Co- pref. 1. 

Coral (kgral), 56.1) Forms: 4- coral; also 4-8 
-ale, 5-7 -all(e, 6-7 corral(1, 6-8-ell, 5 cural(1)e, 
6 eurroll, 6-7 -all, 7 -el, -ell, (§ quyral). [a. 
OF. coral, coural (12th c. in Littré), later corat/= 
Pr. _coralh, Sp. coral, It. corallo:—L. corallum, 
coraltum, a, Gr. xopéddcoy red coral.] 

1. Ahard calcareous substance consisting of the 
continuous skeleton secreted by many tribes of 
marine ccelentcrate polyps for their support and 
habitation. Found, according to the habits of the 
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species, in single specimens growing plant-like on 
the sea-bottom, or in extensive accumulations, 
sometimes many miles in extent, called cora/-ree/s. 
a. Historically, and in earlier literature and 
folk-lore, the name belongs to the beautiful Aed 
Coral, an arboresceut species, found in the Red 
Sea and Mediterranean, prized from times of an- 
tiquity for omamental purposes, and often classed 
among precious stones. Fink coral; a palc variety 
of this. 
¢1303 Land Cokayne jo Of grene Ja’ 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pro/.158 Of smal coral aboute hire arm she 
bar A peire of bedes gauded al witb grene. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P. R. xvi. xxxii. (1495) 563 Corall is gendred in 
the red see and is a tree aslonge as it is coueryd with water, 
but anone as it is drawen out it torneth in to stone. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 86 Curalle, corallus. 1§35 CoverpaLe Lam. 
iv. 7 Their colour was fresh read as the Corall, their beutie 
like the Saphyre. 1584 R. W. Three Ladies Lond. in Haz. 
Dodsley V\. 276 Coral will look pale when you be sick. 
¢1600 Suaks. Sonn. cxxx, Currall is farre more red then her 
lips red. 1631 Jornoan Nat. Bathes v. (1669) 34 Coral also 
being a Plant, and nourished with this juice, turns to a 
stone. 1665 PAIL Trans. 1.116 Whole Forrests of Coral 
at the bottom of the Red Sea. 178 Mrs. Prozz1 France 
y /#. 1, 258 The coral here is such as can be seen nowhere 
else, 1861 Hutme tr. Moguin-7andon u. i. ii. 87 Red 
Coral..is found attached to rocks at the bottom of the sea.. 
Coral was for a long time regarded as a marine plant. 


b. Afterwards extended to other kinds; at first 
named from their colour, as White coral, origin- 
ally applied to Madrepore, Black coral (Ay/i- 


and red corale. 


| pathes), Blue coral (//e/iospora), Yellow coral, 


etc. In more recent times, inany kinds have been 
named from the appearance of the aggregate 
skcleton, as Brain o, (heaton, Cup ec. (family 
Cyathophyllidw), Mushroom c. (/wugra), Organ- 
pipe c. | 7ubipora’, Star c. (Astroides), etc. See 
also MADREPORE, M1LLEPORE. 

a1600 Customs Duties (Add. MS. 25097), Currall, white 
orred. 1624 Cart. Smitn Virginia i. 3 She had. .about her 
forehead a band of white Corrall. 1693 Sin T. P. Biouxt 
Nat. Hist. 23 There are several sorts of Coral, but the two 
Principal are the White and the Red; but the Red is the 
best .. There is alson Black and Yellow kind of Coral. 1 § 
Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth ww. (1723) 196 The several 
Sorts of Mineral Corall. 19732 Leowarp Sethos 11. vu. 7 
White and red coral, and Aen sort of blue coral calk 
Acoris, 1841 Emmerson Addr., Aleth. Nat, Wks. (Bohn) 11, 
224 Nature turns off new firmamenis..as fast as the madre- 
pores make coral. 1847 Carventer Zool. § 1073 In the 
Meandrina cerebriforints (brain-stone coral, the whole 
mass..is nearly hemispherical. /érd. § 1097 Tudipora mu. 
sica..from the regular arrangement of its cyliodrical tubes 
hy each other's side..is commonly termed Organ-pi 
Coral. 1861 Hutme tr. Moguin. Tandon 1. m1. ii. 8 fe 
Black Coral is distinguished from the Red by the ferie 
nature of the stem, and by its flexibility and smoothness. 
White Coral differs still more. The axis is stony or calca- 
reous; but the polyps are contained in lamellated star-like 
cavities, and not in the fleshy cortical substance. 

2. (with @ and f/.) a. A particular specics of 
the preceding, or of the colonial zoophyte of which 
it is the skclcton; also, a single polypary or 
polypidom in its natural condition (=CoraLLuM). 

The coralligenous zoophytes belong to the two classes 
winthozoa \or Actinozea) nnd //ydrozoa of the Ca:tente- 
RATA (q.¥... Both these classes contain families of com- 
pound, aggregate, or colonial zoophytes, secreting a con- 
tinuous calcareous skeleton, which goes on growing by the 
constant development of new polyps or individual animal: 
each, like the bud of a plant, springing from and connecte 
with the common tec The Anthozoa are usually sub- 
divided into two sub-classes, A/cyonarta (=Octactiniz), to 
the colonial families of which belong the Red, Blue, and 
Organ-pipe corals; and Zoantharia (= Hexacoralla), of 
which the division Antifatharia contains Black coral, and 
Madreporaria the Madrepores, Brain-corals, Mushroom. 
corals, Star-corals, etc., the chief feat: bapete corals, To 
the class //ydroroa belong the A/illepores, which are onl 
distantly related to the other coralligenous animals, thoug! 
their calcareous skeletons also form extensive reefs, 

1879 T. Srevens in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 161 One of them 
pulled vp a currall of great bignesse and price. The currals 
does grow in the manner of stalkes vpon the rockes on the 
bottome, nnd waxe hard and red. 1714 tr. /’omet's Hist. 
Drugs 1, 97 Of all the Corals the Red is most in use. 1751 
Cuamarrs Cyci.s.v., There is a kind of white coral (Madre- 
pore] pierced! full of holes, and a black coral named antipates. 
1860 Gosse Rom. Nat, /ist, go Living corals exist and 
build compound polypidoms nt far greater depths in our 
northern latitudes. 1887 Spectator 7 May 614/2 Nature 
when she builds an island out of corals. 1888 fetuenrae 


& Jacxson Anim. Life 739 The calycles are in the majority 
of colonial corals connected by a calcareous coenenchyma, 


b. A piece of (red) coral, as an ornament, etc. 

1607 Topsrit Four.f, Beasts (1673) 164 /Elianus. saith, 
that there was an Elephant in Egypt, which was in love 
with a woman that sold Corrals. 1705 Bosman Guinea 24 
One of his Wives had a new Fashion’d Coral on. 1B 1 
Etruinstonr /list, Jnd. 1, 543 Various jewels, including 
pearls, corals, diamonds, and rubies. i 

3. A toy made of polished coral, given to infants 
to assist them in cutting their teeth, The name 
has been extended to toys of glass, bonc, etc. used 
for the same purpose. 

1613 Beaum. & Fe. Capfasn ui, v, Art thou not breeding 
teeth... I'll..geta coral for thee. 1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. 
(1851) 293 Some sucking Satir, who might have done better 
to have us'd his corall, 1711 Aooison « hae No.1 Pp 2, 1.. 
would not make use of my Coral till they had taken away the 
Bells from it. 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 82 ? 2 Of all 
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the toys witb which children are delighted, I valued only 
my coral. 1840 Hoon Ailmansege, Childhood, Cutting her 
first little toothy peg With a fifty guinea coral, 

Jig. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Avr. Leighi. 3 Which things are 
corals to cut life upon. 

4. In various fig. senses: +a. Applied to any- 
thing precious; cf. jewel, pearl. b. Anything of 
bright red colour; blood, the lips, etc. +e. 
Applied to Christ as a ‘tree of pearl’. 

arzioin Wright Lyric P. v.25 Ase diamaunde the dere 
in day when he is dyht, He is coral y-cud with cayser ant 
knyht. 189g BarnrigLo Sonn. xvii. 12 His teeth pure 
Pearle in blushing Correll set. 1632 J. Haywanrn tr. Bionadi's 
Eromena 93 Her amorous feaver.. caused the corals and 
roses fade away from her.. face. a@1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawtn. Poems 33 Where she stood, Blood’s liquid coral 
sprang her feet beneath. 1649 J. Ectiston tr. Behomen’s 

cpist. 1. ii, It is meer joy unto ine to perceive that our 
Paradisicall Corall flourisheth, and bringeth forth fruit in my 
fellow-members. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3207/4 Having..a 
smal] Wart on the Corral of the Upper Lip. 1875 Loweut 
Poet, li'ks. (1879) 464 His barefoot soldiers. .Tramping the 
snow to coral where they trod. 

5. transf. a. The unimpregnated roe or eggs of 
the lobster; so called from the colour when boiled. 

1768 Travis in Penny Cycl. 1. §13/2 That black sub- 
stance..when boiled, turns of a beautiful red colour, and is 
called their [lobsters] coral, 1805 Mars. S. Martin Aang. 
Housekeeper (ed. 3) 121 Take a good lobster and pick out 
all the meat; lay the berries, or coral, by themselves, 1844 
J.T. Hewrett Parsons & W’ iii, Two fine lobsters, one 
fa of coral, and the other of berries. 1880 HuxLey Cray. 

sh 31. 

b. In the names of plants, as Garden Coral. 
1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Garden coral, the Capsicum annnum. 
6. Short for CORAL-SNAKE. 

(1784 Univ. Afag. 121 Among the Serpents, tbere are none 
so venemous.. hor more common in this Isthmus (Darien] 
than the Corales.] 1852 Tu. Ross Huméboldt's Trav. 1. iv. 
152 The Cascabel, or ratile-snake, the Coral, and other 
vipers. .frequent these. .arid baunts. 

. attrib, (or adj.) a. Made or composed of 

(red) coral as a material. 

1452 Willof J. Barker (Somerset Ho.), Gavel bedis. 1524 
Fest, Ebor. (Surtees) V. 179, ij. pair of currall bedes. a 1593 
Martowse 'Come live with me’, Coral clasps and pee 
studs. 1883 G, Lioyp Fé § Flow 11. 151 She wore that pmk 
coral set. 

b. Coral-like, of the colour of red coral. 

1513 Douctas Eneis xu Prol.rss Phebus red fowle hys 
corall creist can steyr. 1996 Suaks. Tam, Shr.1. i. 179, 1 
saw her corrall lips to moue. 1633 Costlve Whore 1. i. in 
Bullen O. 7/. 1V, Lloathe to looke upon a common lip, Were 
it as corrall as Aurora's cheeke. 18a Beck's Florist 257 
The Fuchsia..a brilliant coral tube and sepals, with corolla 
of intense violet. n. 

ce. Naturally consisting or formed of coral in the 

mass. 

161a Drayton Polyolé. Wks. 1753 111. 846 Amongst the 
coral-groves in the Verginian deep. 1713 Younc Last 
Day 1. 302 Thro’ coral groves, Thro’ labyrinths of rocks. 
17990 Beatson Nav. & Mil. Afem. 1. 59 Having nearly 
reached ber destination, she, through the ignorance of the 
pilot, run against a coral rock. 1819 Heser //yinn, From 


| Greenland’s icy mountains, From India’s coral strand. 1845 


Darwin Voy. Nat. xx. (1852) 480 Some of the. .encircle 
islands are composed of coral-rock. = 

8. Gencral combinations: a. objective, as coral- 
fishing, -making, -secreting; b. iustromental, as 
coral-bound, -butlt, -cinctured, -girl, -paven;, ¢@. 
slmilative, as coral-red; d. parasyuthetic, as coral- 
beaded, -buttoned, -rooted, -stanrened, . 

1883 Gd. Words 113 Gorgeous articles of native dress... 
*coral-beaded. 1872 Dana Corads ii. 129 A *coral-bound 
coast. a4) e3 Corporne With Hicks Pasha 258 The 
white, *coral-built town of Suakin lay like a pearl before 
me. 1848 Cl.oucn Sothie 1. 41 Waistcoat blue, *coral-but- 
toned. 1785 T. Warton Poents 55 (Jod.) My “coral-cinctur'd 


stole. 1872 Dana Corads ii. 130 “Coral-girt islands. 1634 
Mitton Conte 883 leave thy rosy head From thy “coral- 
paven bed. 


rzoo Drynen Cock & Fox a) High was his 
comb, and *coral-red withal. 1882 Garden 8 July 17/1 
Handsome bold buds of intense coral-red, 1776 WiTHERING 
Frit, Plants £3796) Il. 33 *Coralrocted Twayblade. 1846 
Dana Zooph. ii. 9 (1848) 1g The *coral-secreting polyps. 
1881 Mas. Houmas Hunt Childr. Ferus. 139 A branch of 
the yellow-tasselled *coral-stamened acacia. 


9. Speclalcombinations: coral beadplant, 4brus 
precatorius, a native of India, bearing small scarlet 
egg-shaped seeds, used for necklaces and other 
ornamental purposes, also in India as a standard 
of weight; coral-bean, the seed of the flowering 
shrub £rythrina glauca, and of the bead- or neck- 
lace-tree, Ormosia dasycarfa; ooral-berry, an 
American shrub (Symphoricarpus vulgaris) allied 
to the Snowberry, but havlug the berries deep red 
(Treas, Bot. 1866); ooral-creeper, a species of 
Aennedya (A. prostrata), a leguminous plant 
bearing large bright red or pink flowers; coral- 
fish, a name for fishes of the families Chatodontide 
and Somacentride which frequent coral-reefs ; 
coral-flower, the flower of Erythrina: see CORAL- 
TREE; coral-grove, a dense mass of tree-like 
corals growing together; coral-insect, a popular 
but erroneous name for a coral-polyp; coral- 
island, an island of which the formation is due to 
the growth of coral; coral-lacquer, -lac, a red 
lacquer, forming a surface capable of being carved 
in low relief; coral-milk (see quot.) ; coral- 


CORAL. 


mud, mud formed by dccomposed coral ; coral- 
polyp, one of the individual animals of a coral 
polypidom, a coral-zoophyte; coral-sand (cf. 
coral-mud); eoral-serpent = CORAL-SNAKE; coral- 
shoemaker, a fish of the genus 7euthés, found in 
the coral reefs of the Indian Ocean ; coral-stiteh, 
astitch used in embroidery, producing an irregular 
branched appearance like that of some kinds of 
coral; coral-stone, limestone or marble com- 
posed of fossil corals; coral-teeth = ConaL-RooT 
(Miller ?/ant-names) ; coral-worm=coral-polyp ; 
coral-zone (see quot.) ; coral-zoophyte =cora/- 


polyp. See also CORAL-PLANT, -RAG, -REEF, etc. 

1860 Baatiett Dict. Americanisms, “Coral Berry, the 
Indian Currant of Missouri. 1880 Ginruer Fishes 525 The 
sinall Zoophytes covering the banks, round which these 
‘*Coral-fisbes’ abound. 
World \. 263 A beautiful erythrina, or “coral-flower, 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat, xx. (1852) 461 These *coral-groves which 
. had attained the utinost possible limit of upward growtb. 
r7s2_ in Watson Phil. Trans. XLVI. 454 Upon the coasts 
of Barbary..he had the pleasure of secing the *coral-insect 
move its claws or legs. 1832 De ta Becne Geol Man. (ed. 
2) 149 MM. Quoy and Gaimard..paid particular attention 
to the “coral islands and reefs. 2841-71 ‘I. R. Jones Anim. 
Kingd. 128 The nutritive fluids, after elaboration by the 
polyps..are conveyed into the larger deep-seated parallel 
tubes : the nutrient fluid contained in these tubes resembles 
milk so mueh that it is known by the name of *coral-inilk. 
1878 Huxiey Physiogr. xv. 254 The loose blocks are ce- 
mented into compact masses by means of eoral-sand and 
*coral-mud. 1846 Dana Zoofh. ii. (1848) 15 2ofe, The ani- 
mals of a coral zoophyte are coral-aniinals or *eoral-polyps, 
1876 Pace Adv. Text-bh. Geol. iii. 68 Formed entirely of 
coarse *coral-sand. 1774 Gotpsm. Nai. //ist. (1790) VII. 
ix. 215 (Jod.) The *coral-serpent, which is red, and whose 
bite is said to be fatal. 1607 Torsenn Four.f. Beasts (1673) 
1§2 Itis like to. .the Marble called Lapis Coraditicus, *Coral 
stone. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. xx. 426 The ‘ coral- 
stone’ has a sparry crystalline aspect. 1840 CLoucn Difsy- 
chus uw. iv. 140 But I must slave, a meagre *coral-worm, 
1865 Pace Handbk. Geol. Terms s.v., In marine geology, 
tbe “coral zone. .is the region of the ealcareous and stronger 
corals, and extends from to 600 fect. 1874 Dawkins 
Cave-hunt. ii. 7x In the tssues of the *coral-zoophytes it 
assumes the form of stony groves, 


+Coral, 52.2 Obs. [a OF. curail ‘balle du 
blé’ (Godef.), chaff.] Chaff of cor. 


1440 pei Parv. 92 Coralle, or drasse of corne [A., 


P. coralys or drosse, £7. coralyys}, acus. ¢1480 Z/arl. US. | 


1587 (in Promp. Parv. 92) Acs, coralle. 

Corral, v. rare. [f, Conan sh.1] trans, To make 
ted like coral, to crimson. 

1648 Herrick Hesf. (1869) 23: The immortal! Sunne 
Corrols his cheeke to see those rites not done. 1658 W. 
CHAMBERLAYNE Love's Vict. 1v. 57 The modest blush Corals 
the virgin cheek no longer. 

Coralic, -ine, ctc.: see CORALLIC, -INE, etc. 

Coralist (kpralist). [f. Corar + -1st.] A 
dealer or artificer in coral. 
me 1835 Brockenon Haxdbk. [aly iv. 90 The shops of the 
jewellers, coralists, and dealers in silks and velvets. 

Coralla, pl. of ConaLLum. 

Coralla‘ceous, «. rare. [f. L. corall-um 
Cora +-aceous.] Of the nature of coral. 

1828 in WEBSTER. 

+ Covrallate, v. rare. Obs. trans. ?To make 
into or like coral. 

1657 G. Starkey Helmont’s Vind, a The Arcanum 
Coralinum..is Mercury precipitated by mean of the 
piaue Alchahest, and corallated by the water of whites of 

BEES. 

Co'valled, « [f. Cornan+-Ep2.] Fumished 
or covered with coral. 

“ e Savace Wanderer v. (Jod.), The coral’d sea. 1869 
J. D. Ba.pwin Preh, Nations vi. 218 The sacred wave and 
coraled bed of the Erythrzan sea. 

+Coraller. Ods. [f. Conan+-er. Cf. F. 
corailleur.| One who collects coral, a coral-fisher. 

1738 Dict. Polygraph. s.v. Coral Fishery, Twenty five 
quintals of Coral to each boat, this is divided into thirteen 
parts; of which the patron or master coraller has four. 

Corallet (ke ralét). rare. [dim. f. CoraLtum.] 
The coral skeleton of an individual polyp. 

1872 Dana Corals i. 48 The coral of the zoéthome being 
the corallum, that of each polyp in the compound corallum 
may be called a corallet. 


Cora‘llian, 2. arch. [f. L. corallium Cora + 
-An.] Of or pertaining to coral; =CoRALLINE a.; 
esp. in Corallian Sea. 

1842 Darwin Coral Reefs (1874) 217 The space between 


Australia and New Caledonia, called by Flinders the 
Corallian Sea, 


Cora'llic, rare. [f. L. corallume Corau + 
-Ic.] Of the nature of or consisting of coral. 


181r Pinkerton Pefrad, 1. 421 A black coralic marble.. 
with madrepores an inch or two in length. 


Coralli-domous, ¢@. rare. [f. L. corall-um 
+ dont-us home + -ovs.] Inhabiting coral rcefs. 

1852 Dana Crus/. 1. 802 This corallidomous barnacle. 

Coralliferous (kgrali-féres\, a. [f. as prec. + 
L. -fer bearing + -ous.] _Coral-bearing. 

1875 Lyew Princ. Geol. 11. iu. xlix. 5988 The Caribbean 
Seas are very coralliferous. 

Coralliform (kfree'liffim), a. 
-FORM.] Having the form of coral. 
+ x805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 94 Coralloidal or 
coralliform, When two or three inate having rounded 


[f as prec. + 


1777_G. Forster Voy. round | 


' corallina, dim. of corallo CoRAL.] 
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or pointed extremities, proceed from one stem. 1826 D. 
Dennan, etc. Trav. 1. 30 Some curious, tubular, hollow, 
coralliform productions were picked up in the sand. 1869 
Eng, Mech, 17 Dec. 333/t ‘They are coralliform. . bodies. 

oralligenous (kerilidginas), @. ([f. as 
prec. +-GENoUS taken (etroneously) in the sense of 
‘ producing’.] Coral-producing. 

1813 Chron. in dun. Reg. 1812, 497 These coralligenous 
polypi are only a few lines in length. 
Paizont, 28 The coralligenous Zoophytes or ‘corals’. 

Coralli‘gerous, a. rare. [f. as prec. + L. -ger 
bearing + -ovs.] = CORALLIFEROUS. 

In mod. Dicts. oe 

Corallin (kgralin). Chem. [ad. L. corediin-us 
coral-coloured, coral-red: sce -1N.] A red colouring 
matter, called also Prout, obtained in 1861 by 
treating phenol with sulphuric and oxalic acids. 
Yellow corallin ( = clurtu , a yellowish-red dyc, 
obtained by heating carbolic acid with the same 


substances; so called because by heating with | 


ammonia it is converted into the red coraddin, 

1873 Nature 11 Dec. 113 By the addition of corallin..to a 
bromide of silver film, it becomes sensitive 10 the yellow 
ray. 1879 Watrs Dict. Chem. 2nd Suppl. 39: Corallin 
is much used for dyeing on wool, and may also be employed 
for printing on wool. fe 

Coralline (kgrilein), 4.1 [ad. It. (and mod.L.) 
A name given 
originally to organisms thought to resemble or be 
of the nature of coral, but of more minute size, less 


firm texture, etc. 

Prob, first given to the ealcareous sea-weed Coradéina 
officinalis (sense 1 below); hut also including the compound 
animal organisms of plant-like habit growing in the sea. 
then thought to be plants. When the animal natnre of 
coral was recognized, the corallines (including Coradéina) 
were transferred to the animal kingdom, More accurate 
knowledge has since separated senses 1 and 2. ‘The animal 
‘corallines’ have moreover been found to belong to entirely 
distinct zoological divisions, some of them (Pedysea) being 
Cazlomata, others (//ydrozea) being Coelenterata; hence 
the name is no longer aterm of Zoology, though retained in 
popular use, as in ‘a collection of sea-weeds and corallines’. 

1. A genus of seaweeds having a calcareous 
jointed stem, one species of which (Coradlina offi- 
cinalis) is common on the coasts of the North 
Atlantic ; ‘a plant having the power of secreting 
lime like the coral animals’ (Dana). 

1543 TRANERON Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) 436 Coraline, coro- 
lina, is thought to be Brion, which is inosse growing to 
stones in the sea, and killeth the worms of young children. 
1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ep. u.v. § 6.91 That plants 
and ligneous bodies may indurate_ under water..we have 
experiment in Coralline. 1857 J. G. Woop Com. Obj. Sea 
Shore iv. 56 Of these plants the coralline is a good example; 
for until a comparatively late period, it was placed among 
the animals in company with the true corals. 1880 CarPEeN- 
TER in 194 Cent. No. 38. 615, I dredged slow-growing red 
ealcareous Alga: (true coradlines) in the Mediterranean. 

b. As an ingredient in the Pharmacopceia. 

1543 [see 1]. 1634 Brereton J rav. (1844) 47 He pre- 
scribed six grains of corallin. 1707 G. Miece S?. Gt. Brit. 
u. 17 Coraline is also.. strengshning, and good in hot Gouts. 
1732, Arsutunot Rules of Diet 407 Will kill worms, as 
Steel, Hartshorn, Coraline. 1882 Syd, Soc. Lex., Corallina 
officinalis, White worm-seed, sea moss, or coralline; for- 
merly given to children as anthelminthic. | 

2. A name applied to plant-like compound 
animals with a calcareous or horny ccencecium ; 
esp. to the Polyzoa or Bryozoa, and the Sertularian 
llydrozoa. In this sense, formerly in scientific, 


but now only in popular use. 

172 R. Braviev Wéks. Net. 15, | commonly find them ac- 
companied with Coralines, the Sex. Fan, and other such like 
Bodies. 1767 Enuis in Phil, Trans. LVI. 421 By a 
Coralline I mean an animal growing in the form of a plant. 
1807 J. E. Smitu Phys. Bot. 4 Not. being aware of the true 
nature of those half-animated beings called Corals and 
Corallines. 18 
delicate branching coralline, studded with polypi. 1877 
Houxrey Anat. Invert. Animals viii. 453 The Polyzea or 
Bryozoa: in outward form these ages bear a general 


1872 NicHotson | 


Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (1872) 387 A | 


likeness to the Sertularian Hydrozoa, with which they were 


formerly confounded under the name of ‘ Corallines*. 
+3. Alountain Coralline, Coralline Moss: old 
names for the Reindcer Lichen, from its resem- 


blance to Corallina. Obs. 

1598 Fiorio, Coradéna..also Corall or mountain coralline. 
1674 Phil. Trans. 1X. 240 Qur Horse and Sheep make a 
shift to live upon the grass under the snow, and the Corallin- 
mosse call’d Afuscus Alarinus. 1756 Watson in Phil. 
Trans. XLIX. 859 The common coralline moss is the 
principal food of fhe Rein-Deer, in winter. 

4, attrib. & Coralline Crag (Geol.): the lowest 
member of the ‘Crag’ or Pliocene series of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, consisting of shells and ‘coral- 
lines’ (Polysoa) imbedded in calcareous sand. 

1835 E, Cuarceswortn in PAI. Mag. Ser. ut. V1. 83, 1 
propose to designate the lower [beds] as the Coradline Crag. 
1851 Ricuarnson Geol. (1855) 358 The coralline crag was 
partially consolidated before the deposition-of the red crag. 
1874 [see CoRALLOID @.]. 

b. Coralline-Snake. 

1802 G. SHaw Zool. ILI. 432 Coralline Snake. Coluber 
Corallinus,.scales..on the body. .disposed in longitudinal 
rays or stripes, representing, in some degree, the articula- 
tions of Coralline. 

@. Coralline zone: the third of the zones or 


strata into which Milne Edwards and Forbes di- 
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vided the sca-depths, being that in which corallines 
(sense 2) abound. 

1876 Pace Adv. Texlbk. Geol. ili, 76 The Coralline 
[zone] extends from 90 to about 300 feet in depth. 

Coralline (kgralin, -ain), a. and sb.2 [ad. L. 
corallin-us of the nature or colour of coral; f. 
corallum, CORAL] A. adj. 

1. Of the colour of red coral; red. Coralfine 
ware: pottery of a red paste made in Italy in the 
17th and 18th centuries. 
©1633 Lennarp tr. Charron's Wesd. (1658) 19 The mouth 
little, the lips coraline. 1669 Wornioce Syst. Agric. vi. $7 
(1681) 101 Pyraeantha..is raised..of the bright Coralline 
Berries. 1877 A. B. Eowanps Uf Nile xii, 318 ‘The pinks 
are coralline. : 

_2. Of the nature of coral ; composed or consist- 
ing of coral, as coralline limestone, marble, cte. 
Coralline ooltle = Cora Rac. 

1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Mech, xiii. 387 The same 
Coralline Corpuscles. 1673 Phil. Trans. VIL. 6158 
Corallin incrustations upon truly wooden and branchy 
sticks, 1856 Stanxuey Sinai & Pad. i. (1858) 83 Ih is these 
coralline forests which form the true ‘ weeds’ of this fantas- 
tie sea, 1869 A. R. Wattace Alalay Archipelago lI. 21 
All the parts that [ have seen have either ee volcanie 
or coralline, 1871 Pintitwws Geol. O.cford 299 ‘The eoralline 
oolite and calcareous grits must have been produced in long 
fringes and detached banks. 

3. Resembling coral ; coral-like. 

1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. Vivi. ix. 81 The extremities 
form a kind of coralline leaf. 1870 Bexirey Sof. 122 
Coralline root is applied to a root which consists of a num- 
ber of succulent branches of nearly equal size. 

+4. fg. Of or pertaining tothe coral, or ‘tree of 
pearl’, which is Christ. Ods. Cf. Conan 4c. 

1649 J. Ecuiston tr, Behmen'’s Hpist. xxx. iii, L make no 
doubt but the precious coraline branch of the new birth is 
begotten in you. 

B. sé. (improper uses.) 

1. A coral zoophyte. 

1860 Maury Phys, Geog. Sea § 537 Corallines are at work 
about the Gulf Stream, they have built up the Florida Reefs. 

2. = Corat (the calcarcous substance). 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 269 The sand was too hard, 
and mixed with broken coralines for turtles to lay. 1863 
Srexr Descov. Nite 6 Next day we went on to Europa, a 
small island of coralline. 1876 R. F. Buxton Gorilla L. 
1.8 The outside walls. .are whitewashed with burnt coralline. 

Co'rallinite. Geol. [f. prec.+-1TE.] A fossil 
coralline. In mod. Dicts. 

Corallite (kprileit). [ff L. coral/-um + -1T8.] 

1. A fossil coral. 

1815 W. Puitiirs Oxtd. Alin. §& Geol. (1818) 141 Petrifac- 
tions of marine animals as corallites, enchrinites, pentacri- 
nites. 1834 Beckrorn /taly I. 364 Squabbles arise about 
the genus of a coralite. 

2. =ConaLLet. 

186x J. R. Greene Blan. Anim, Kingd., Catent.155 So 
. may the fully developed sclerodermic corallum consist of 
a single ‘corallite’ or of several connected by a ‘ ea:nenchy- 
ma’. 1877 Huxrey Anat. (ne. Anim. iii. 155 The skeleton 
thus formed, freed of its soft parts, is a ‘ cup-coral ', and re- 
ceives the name of a corallite. 

3. Corallitic or coralline marble. 

1883 Misheries Exhib. Catal, 78 Cutlery.. Mounted in 
Rock Coralite and Pearl and Ivory Handles. 

Corallitic (kpralitik), a. [ad.L. coralliticus, f. 
*corallites (see -1TE), f. coraddune.] = CORALLINE@. 2. 

1850 Leireu tr. Mitdler’s Anc. Art § 309. 351 There were 
other well known kinds of statuary arbi: the coralitic re- 
seinbling ivory, from Asia Minor. 

Corrallize, v. nonce-wd. [See -1zE.] trans. To 
make into coral. 

1890 Sat. Kev. 18 Jan. 88/2 Full fathom deep the well-in- 
tentioned Bowdler lies..where his bones are being coral- 
lized. (Cf. Suaxs. Tempest 1. ii. 397-] 

Coralloid (kpriloid), a and sd. [f. L. corall- 
ta CORAL +-01D: in mod.F. coralloide.] 


A. adj. Having the form or appearance of coral; 


akin to coral. 

1604 PAil. Trans. XXV. 1606 Fossil Corolloid Bodies. 
1975 Pennant ibid. XLIX. 513 The greatest magazine of 
coralloid fossils, that Iam acquainted with. 1874 Lyett 
Elem. Geol, xiii. 178 From the abundance of these ‘ coral- 
loid ’ mollusca the... White Crag obtained its popular name 
of Coralline Crag; but true corals, as now defined, are very 
rare in this formation. ; 

B. sé. Any organism resembling or akin to 
coral; = CoRALLINE! 2. 

1748 Phil, Trans. XLV. 646 Some resembled Pearl-Neck- 
laces, and were a kind of microscopical Coralloids. 1791 
E. Darwin Sot. Gard. 1. 32 Notes, Other marine animals 
called coralloids raised walls and even mountains by the 
congeries of their calcareous habitations. 

Coralloi-dal, z. [see -AL.] =CoRALLoIp a. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. $6. 91 Many coral- 
loidall concretions. _r80g- [see CorALLirorn]. 1865 W. 
Watvace in Reader No. 123. §20/2 Flos Ferri, or coralloidal 
Aragonite. 

| Corallum (kore'ldm). [L. cora//un: Conan ; 
applied in a special sense.] A coral; the cal- 
carcous skeleton of a coral polypidom ; also the 
horny, suberose, or siliceous tubular envelope of 
any zoophyte, whether colonial or simple. 

1846 Dana Zooph. ii. § 9 (1848) 15 The corallum in the live 
Zoophyte is..in general wbolly concealed within the polyps. 
1855 ossE Marine Zool. 1.18 Hydroida. animals either 
naked, or inclosed in a horny, tubular envelope (coradénm), 
‘orallum simple or branched, 
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‘bid. 24 Antennularia. 


CORALLY. 


jointed, with slender hair-like branchlets set in whorls. 1878 
Huxvey PAystogr. xv. 251 The skeleton or corallum..is left 
as a contribution to the solid floor of the sea. . 

Corally (kp'rali), a. [f. Conan + -y.] Abounding 
in or characterized by coral. 

1785 Jas. Kine Cook's a Pacific M1. 106 Towards tbe 
bottom of the bay there is foul corally ground. 1835. Fra- 
ser's Mag, XI. 720 The red, or (as these pupils call it) the 
‘corally sea’. 

Coral-plant. ; 

+1. A coral of plant-like form, O?s. 

1774 Goinsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) VIII, 193 The coral- 
plants, as they are called, sometimes shoot out like trees 
without leaves in winter; they often spread out a broad 
surface like a fan, and not uncommonly a large bundling 
head, like a faggot. 

2. A name ofthe plant Jatropha multifida (N.O. 
Euphorbiacer), (Miller Plant-names 1884.) 

1813 W. Ainsuiz Jat. Med. Hindostan 73 That species 
of Jatropha, called by the Englisb the Coral plant .. 
(Jatropha Multifidaris cultivated in many..gardens. 

Coral-rag. Geol. [f. Conan + Rac in_ its 
loeal sense of hard coarse-textnred rock.] The 
upper member of the Middle Oolite series, a kind 
of limestone, containing continuous beds of petri- 
fied corals. 

1816 W. Smitu Strata fdent.19 The Coral Rag consists 
chiefly of lumps of coralline Limestone. 1878 Hvuxiry 
Phystogr. xvii. 274 The coral-rag itself is altogether similar 
to the coral-limestone. p 

Coral reef. A reef or marine bank of rock 
formed by the growth and deposit of coral; ‘a 
eonnccted mass of coral structures, whether trend- 
ing away in long partially-submerged ledges, en- 
circling islands like breakwater-barriers, or rising 
as low ring-shaped islets above the water’ (Page. 

The reef-building corals are chiefly madrepores of the 
genera Meandrina, Caryophyllia, and Astrotdes, 

1745 P. Tuomas Fraud. Anson's Voy. 151 A Coral Riff of 
Rocks between us and the Shore. 1832 De 1a Becue Geol. 
Jfan. 151 Inthe Pacific, where volcanos and coral reefs are 
Loth abundant. 1888 Rotieston & Jackson Anim. Life 
743 Some of the AMfadreporaria descend to great depths.. 
The majority form the well-known coral reefs, 

Co'ral-root. [transl. of Ruppius’s name Co- 
rallorhiza.} A book-name of the orchideous plant 
Corallorhtza. 

1854 S. Tuomson Wild Flu. (ed. 4) 138 One of the 
orchis family, the spurless coral-root, found only in a ve 
few situations in Scotland. 1883 R. Tursex in Gd. Words 
Dec. 791/2 ‘The Coral root and..Epipogiuin..are of a 
similar saprophytic character. 

%\ Sometimes erroncously used for CORALWoRT. 

1866 Treas. Bot. Coral-root.. sometimes applied to 
Dentarta bulbifera, 

Co'ral-snake. [f. Conan 7b.) A name 
given locally to many different snakes marked with 
red zones; ¢sf.the species of the genus Zilafs 
found in the southern U.S. and Central America. 

1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa's Voy. 1. 60 The most poison- 
ous are the coralcs, or coral snakes. 1863 Bares Nat. 
Amazon vy. (1864) 117 The Coral-snake. .is a most beautiful 
ohjcct .. banded with black and vermilion. 1874 T. Bett 
Nat, Nicaragua 320 The beautifully banded coral snake 
(Elaps), whose bite is deadly. 

Coral-tree. 

+1. A name formerly given to the red or other 
branched coral, when it was belicved to be of 
vegetable nature. Ods. 

1635 Davexant Madagascar Wks. (1673) 212 They strive 
Fo root up Corall-Trees. 1670-98 Lassets Voy. Htaly Pref. 
6 Indeed the Coral-tree is neither hard nor red, till taken 
out of the sea, 

2. The popular name of the trees of the genus 
Erythrina, which are distributed throughout the 
tropical regions of both hemispheres. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 288 The Coral or Red Bean 
Tree. 1775 Masson in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 296 We found 
here .. the coral tree, Erethrina corallodendron, 1859 
‘Tennent Ceylon 1.1. iii. 92 One of the most, magnificent 
of the flowering trees, is the Coral tree.. It derives its Eng- 
lish name from the resemblance which its scarlet flowers 

resent to red coral, 1885 Lany Brassey The Trades 323 
The coral tree—-the flower of which exactly resembles a 
spray of real coral. : 

Co'ral-wood. A fine hard cabinet-wood from 
Central and South America, which becomes of a 
beautiful red or coral colour. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 620 The ani of New Spain 
-.an elegant Tree called Coralwood. 1712 tr. Pomet's 
Hist, Drugs 1. 62 The Americans use the Coral Wood for 
several Sorts of Work. P 

Co‘ralwort. [see Wort.J]  <A_ herbalists’ 
name of the plant Dentaria bulbifera, in allusion 
to its curiously toothed white rhizomes. 

1sg7 Gerarne /ferdal un. ceclxxxi. 986 Called in English 
Toothed violets or Corall woorts. 1866in Treas. Bot. 

_ || Coram (koerém). A Latin preposition mcan- 
ing ‘ before,in the presenec of’, occurring in various 
legal and other phrases, e.g. 

covam judice before a judge; corant nobis before us (i.e. 
the sovereign)=in our court of King’s Bench; eoram non 
judice before one rot tbe proper judge, or who cannot take 
legal cognizance of the matter; coram paribus before one’s 
peers 5 corain populo before the people, in public. 

1607 CoweL /aterpr. s.v.. When a Cause is brought in a 

urt, whereof the Judges have not any Jurisdiction ; 
there it is said to be Coram non judice. ax64x Br. 
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Mountacu dets & Afon. (1642) 279 You would never have 
hrought us coram him who is the common Father and 
Conservator of all. 2 

+b. Hence, in phrase 70 dring under coram, call 
fo or in coram: to call to account, bring to book ; 
so to have one under coram, i.c. under discipline or 
correction. 

1542 Unair Z£rasin. Apophth. Gt) 380 OF ovyreraypat: 
that is, I am none of those whiche are brought under 
coram. 1581 J, Bert Haddon's Answ. Osor. 366 b, She is 
called to coram, before these cloisterers. 1 Marfrel. 
Epist. (Arb.) 23 The parties were neuer calde in Coram 
for it. 1992 Greene Ufst. Courtier (1871), He hath had me 
under coram so often. 1§98 R. Bernarp tr. Terence (1607) 
271 He supposeth that which he doth shall..come vnder 
coram. 1611 Corcr., Discifiiner, to discipline, schoole, 
correct, bring vnder coram. 

"| Used by confusion for Quorum. 

1598 SHaxs. Aferry IV. 1. i 6 Robert Shallow Esquire... 
lustice of Peace and Coram. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War- 
Comm, Min. Bk. (1855) 73 The Committie foirsaid, halden 
. be ane sufficient coram. 1681 W. Ropertson Phraseol, 
Gen. (1693) 782 Justices of Coram, partic guzstores. 

Coran, var. of Koran ; obs. f. CuRRANT. 

t+Cora‘nce. Oés. A chaplct or garland: see 
Crants, 

Corance, coranies, corans : sec CURRANT. 

Coranich, -noch, -nough, var. Coronacu. 

Corant(e, obs. f. Courant, COUBANTE, CURRANT. 

+ Coranto! (kera‘nte). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
6-7 couranto, chora(u)nto,7 corranto, caranto, 
-onto, carranto, -ta, 7-8 curranto. [Ulti- 
mately from F. courante lit. ‘running (dance)’; 
either a modification of the French word itself, 
assimilated to words of It. and Sp. origin in -¢ 
(ef. Coxanto “), or immediately from It. coranta, 
corranta ‘a kinde of French dance’ (Florio), an 
It. adaptation of the French. The French form 
was itself adopted somewhat latcr: see CouRANTE.] 

1. A kind of dance ; the same as COURANTE. 

1564 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 313 Paid to 
Mr, Attkynson for stayynge the choraunto..xxs. 1598 E. 
Gatrin Shia/, (1878) 26 Excuse This quick Couranto of my 
merry Muse. 1599 Suaus. Hen. V, 1. ¥. 33 They bid vs 
to the English Dancing-Schooles, And teach Lauolta’s high, 
and swift Carranto’s. 1611 Cotor., Cotravte, a Curranto. 
1651 Ocinsy sop (1665) 136 How stately move in a 
Coranto. 1692 J. SALTER Trinmphs Jesus 24 The skip- 
ping Mountains in Choranto dance, 1696 tr. Dumont's Voy, 
Levant 284 A sort of Country-Dance or Couranto, danc’d 
hy Pairs, 1848 Macauay //7st, Eng. 1. 383 He. suffered 
the fair owner to ransom the rest by dancing a coranto with 
him onthe heath, 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 363. _ 

2. A tune in triple time used for accompanying 
this dance ;=CovrasTE 2. 

1597 Morury /ntrod. Mus. (1608) 120 A Carranta plaide 
in the new proportions by them lately found out. 1668 
Suanwect Sullen Lovers 1. i, Torments me with a damn'd 
Coranto, as he calls it, upon his violin. 1776 Sir J. Hawkins 
dist. Afus. IV... i. 387 The Coranto. .isa melody or air con: 
sisting of three crotchets in a bar, but moving by quavers. 

3. attrth., as coranto movement, pace (the latter 
also transf.=‘a very swift pace’). 

1602 Marston Ant. & Mel. nu. Wks. 1856 I. 21 Running 
a caranto pase. a1627 Minpieton Afore Dissemblers 
(N.), But away rid I, sir; put my horse to a coranto pace. 
1782 Mason Collect. Anthems xxxvi, 1 cannot be persuaded 

t he. .ever admitted Coranto or Gavot movements, 

+ Cora‘nto 2. O¢s. Also 7 corranto, curran- 
to(e, coranta, caranto. [Avariant of Courant, 
inodified in form in the same way as the prec.] A 
letter or paper containing public news; a gazette, 
news-letter, or newspaper ; = CouRAnT 56,% 

i6ar Burton Anat. Mel, Democritus to Rdr. 3 New 
hooks, every day, pamphlets, currantoes, stories. 1625 
Meant in Ellis Org. Lett. 1. 318 LI. 209, I send you a Cor- 
ranto..it was well aired and smok’t before I received it, as 
our Lettres all used to be. a1635 Corper Poems (1807) 
140 Corantoes, diets, packets, newes. 

attrib. a 1652 Brome Crt. Beggar u. Wks. 1873 1. 212, 
I, .stood..at the Coranto-shop to read the last great news. 

+Cora‘ntoly, adv. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Co- 
RANTO!+-ny2.} In the style of a coranto, 

1669 Cokaine Obst. Lady Poems 302 He walkes corantoly, 
and looks big. | 

Corasie, -ive, obs. ff. Consiz, Corrosive. 

Corasion: see CoRRASION. 

Corassier, obs. f. Cu rassiEr. 

+ Corat. Ods. rare. Name of an obsolete dish. 

te1390 Forme of Cury in Warner Antig. Culin. 6 (where 
see Recipe]. 

Coraunce, -awnco: sce CURRANT. 

Corb, -e, obs. f. Coane (Celtic Ch.). 
Corbship = CoARBSHIP. 

ced Davies 1s¢ Let. Earl Salish, Wks. (1787) 248 Though 
the Corbe were ever in orders, yet was he. .usually married. 
4bid., This corbship was in a manner hereditary. 

Corb, obs. f, CurB; var. of Corr. 

Corbage, Corbal: see Koorsasn, Corbet. 

Corban (kfubsn). Also 6 corbone, 7 cor- 
bon. [Heb. }25p gordan ‘ offering’ (f. a9p garad 
to approach, draw near), in N. T. Greck xopfav, 
in Vulgate corban, whence in Eng. N. T. versions. 
In sense 2 it represents L. corbana, Gr. xopBavas 
(Josephus and N. T.), perh. repr. an Aramaic 


naanp gordana, Syr. gan.) 


Hence 


CORBEL. 


1. Among the ancient Hebrews, an offering given 
to God, esf. in performance of a vow. 

1382 Wyc.ir Afaré vii. 11 Ifa man schal seye to fadir or 
to modir, Corban, that is, What cuere 3ifte of me, schal 
profite to thee. 1526 Tixnare ‘id., Corban: which is: 
that thou desyrest of me to helpe the with, is geuen God. 
@1757 Catmet (J.), If a man made all his fortune corban, or 
devoted it to God, he was forbidden to use it. 1865 Dixon 
Holy Land 11.234 ene funds to execute this mighty 
scheme. .Pilate employed the Corban—tbe money laid up 
in the Temple as given to God. 

b. fransf. 

1648 Eikon Bas, (1824) vii. 49 Who thinke to satisfie all 
oun tions to duty by their corban nf religion. 

+2. The treasury of the temple at Jerusalem, 


where such offerings, when made in money, were 


-placed ; also ¢ransf. Church-treasury. Ods. 


@ 3300 Cursor A, 16537 (Cott.) To be don in bair corbanan 
(Trin. tresorie] Pai said pat it noght doght. 1548 Una, 
etc, Erasm. Par, Luke xxi. 164 Intu the corbone, that is, 
their churche treasourie. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Afatt. xxvii. 6 
It is not lavvful to cast them into the Cérbana [WyecttF 
tresorie, CovernaLe the Gods chest, CRANMER treasnre]: 
because it is the price of bloud. 1610 A. Cooxe Pape Joan 
in Harl, Misc.(Malh.) IV. 53 He complains of nothing, bat 
that courtiers robbed bis corban, I mean his monastery. 

+ Corbe!, Os. rare—'. Shortened f. CorBEL. 

1596 Spenser F, OQ. 1v.x.6 A bridge. . With curious corbes 
and pendants graven faire. 

Corbe, obs. f. CurB: var. Corns, CourBE Oés. 

Corbeau (korbs). [F. = raven.] In the 
drapery trade, name for a dark green colour verg- 
ing on black. 

1833 Lama £/ta (1860) 281 You flaunted it about in that 
overworn suit—your old corbeau. 1862 Mrs. H. Woou 
Afrs. ffalié.1, xxiii, The gloves. .were of a very dark green 
colour, almost black, called corbeau in the trade. 

Corbed, var. of CouRBED Oés., bent, curved. 

Corbeil, ||corbeille. [ad. F. cordet//e (kor- 
eS i basket :—L. corbicula, dim. of corb-ts basket.} 

+L. Fortsf. A basket filled with earth and placed 
on 2 parapet to protect and conceal the defending 
soldicrs. Ods. 

1706 Pitinuirs (ed. Kersey) s.v., In Fortification, Cordetls 
are little Baskets about a Foot and a half high, eight Inches 
broad at the bottom, and twelve at the top, which being 
fill'd with Earth are often set one against another on Breast- 
works or elsewhere, leaving certain Port-holes, from whence 
to fire upon the Enemy under Covert. 1818 in Tnpn; and 
in mod. Dicts. , 

2. Arch. (Sce quots.) (Sometimes crron. corbel.) 

1734 Builder's Dict., Corbeils is a Piece nf Carved Work 
in the form of a basket, full of flowers nr fruits, serving in 
Architecture to finish some Ornament. Corbels .. the Re- 
presentation of a Basket sometimes seen on the heads of the 
Caryatides. 1823 P. Nicnoison Pract. Bartld, 583 Corbeils 
.- sometimes used to express the bell or vase of the Corinth- 
ian capital 1876 Gwitr Encyel. Archit. Gloss. 


|| 3. In the French form, sometimes used for an 


elegant fruit or flower basket. 

1800 Mrs. Hervey Monurtray Fant. 11. 17 In the truly 
graceful form of its dishes, corbeilles, commpotiers. 1849 
C. Bronte SAétricy xxxii. abe It full corbeille of blushing 
bloom. 1881 The Queen 31 Dec. 663/1 Many-tinted flowers 
they reserve for their bouquets or corbeilles. 

Corbel (kfsbél), sd. Also 4 ?corbyal, §-7 
corble, 5-9 corbell, 6 corbal, 7 -il(1. [a. OF. 
corbel, now corécau :—late L. corvell-num (nom. -ts), 


dim, of corvus raven. 

The architectural application of the term began in Fr, 
in which there are deer senses transferred from that of 
raven or raven's beak, Ilatzfeld, Dict, Géwérai, says that 
the nrchitectural corbel was originally cut slantwise (taillé 
en biseau), so that its profile would be beak-like, (The 
assumption in some English dictionaries that coréed is to be 
identitied with F. corbcifle a basket, is entirely erroncous.)] 

+1. Araven. Corbel’s fee: part of a deer taken 
in hunting, left for the ravens; cf. CORBIN-BONE, 
RAVEN-BONE. Obs, 

exzag E. E, Addit, P. BR. 456 He watz colored as be cole, 
corbyal vntrwe. ¢1340 Gaw, & Gr. Ant, 1355 Pe corbeles 
fee pay kest in a greue. 4 

2. Arch. A projection of stone, brick, timber, 
iron, or other constructional matcrial, jutting out 
from (not merely attached to) the face of a wall, 
to support a superincumbent weight. 

As defined by the French architects, a corbel has parallel 
sides perpendicular to the surface of the wall, and must 
project farther than its own height. (Cf. Consoxe.) 

Some English writers use the term more loosely, so as to 
include e. g. the tapering projection sustaining the ribs of a 
vault called by the French eudot or cud de lampe, and 
specially excluded by Viollet-le-Duc and Bose from their 
definition of corbeax, 

In English, the term appears to have been eo tech 
nical, until caught up by Sir Walter Scott; his ’corbels 
carved grotesque and grim’ bave taken hold of the popular 
fancy, and cocteiater: the word with the notion of gro- 
tesque ornamentation ; but a corbel is not an ornament, nor 
does ornamentation enter ioto its essential character. 

a1goo in Arnolde Céron. (1812) 138 Yf they bee affixed 
wt morter or lyme..as forneis, leedis, caudorns, chemy- 
neis, corbels, pauemettis, or such otber. [1419 Lider Albus 
(Rolls) I. 326 De Corbellis et Trabibus.] c1q440 Prom. 
Parv. Corbell of a roffe, tigilins. 1481-90 Howard 
Househ, Bhs, (Roxb.) 304 To Holbeke for, makyng of the 
corble of the gret led iiij.d. 1513 Doucias <2aeis 1. 
ix. (viii) 46 Round all about quhar the jonyngis war 
worn, Redy to fal, and corbalis all to torne. 1570 Le- 
vins Manip. 55 A corbel, post, seutnixs. 1580 IoL.y- 
BAND Tyeas. i. Tong, Vne pierre qu'on appelle Corbean 
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CORBEL. 


sortant dela muraille..a corbell,a stone set out of a wall 
to beare weight on. 1617 Minsnev Dector, A Corbell, 
Corbet, or Corbill in masonrie, is a intting out like a bragget 
or shouldering peece in timber-worke, 2 [F.] Cordeau, i. Lat. 
corvus, 1805 Scott Last Minstr. u._ix, The corbels 
were carved grotesque and grim. 1837 Howitr Rar. Life 
vi. xvi. (1862) 584 The inassy font, the grim, grotesque hu- 
man heads for corbels, 1839 Yeowett Axc. Brit. Ch. xii. 
(1847) 132 Two human heads on the corbels of the arch. 
1849 PARKER Goth. A rehit. (1861) 243 Corbel, a projecting 
stone to carry a weight, usually carved. 1862 Rickman 
Goth. Archit. 206 The dripstone. .is in general. supported 
by acorbel, either of a head or a flower. 1862 Jfacut. Mag. 
Apr. 531 On massive corbels, projecting from the fronts of 
the piers, there are placed the statues of the great men. 
1881 Mechauic § 736 Brackets, or corbels as they are some- 
times called, are often taken advantage of to enrich the 
Belding. .by ornamenting them with carving or sculptured 
work. 

b. A short timber laid npon a wall, pier, or 
other bearer, longitudinally under a beam or girder, 
to shorten its unsnpportcd span and give a better 
bearing npon the wall or pier. Also corbel-bloch. 

1703 Moxon Afech. Exere. 159 Corbel, a piece of Timber 
set under another piece of Timber, to discharge its Bearing. 
1820 Frepcotp Carpentry (1853) 187 A tic-beam plate.. 
yond under the tie-beam, forming thus a corbel. 187 

ViuirrLe Bridge ce mted 292 A small bolster, or corbe 
block, under the chord at the end, affords some protection at 
the weak point in tbe chord. : 

§[ Erroneously alleged in many dictionaries to be 
‘used by some architects’ for ‘A niche or hollow 
in a wall, to contain a statue, bust, ete.’ An 


entirely baseless statement, taken over from CORBET. 

1695 Kesnerr Par. Antig., Gloss. s. v. Cordbet-Stones. 
1706 in Puiwties (Kersey. 1727-51 in Cnampers Cycé. 
s.v.3 thence in JouNson and modern Dicts. ; also ¢ 1800 A. 
J. Coox New Builder's Dict. 1835 P. Nicnotson Arch. 
Dict. 1. 291, 

“| Misused for F. cordeille ; see COoRBEIL. 

In Coox and NicHotson as above. 

3. Comb., as corbel-block: see 2 b.; corbel- 
head, a head earved ona eorbel; corbel-piece = 
CoRBEL ; corbel-step, a conjectural substitute for 
CORBIE-STEP ; corbel-stone, a stone forming a 
corbel ; corbel-table, a projecting course resting 
on a serics of corbels; corbel-tabling, corbel- 
tables collectively. 

1848 Haprietp E£eel. Archit, Eug. 11 Figs. 6 and 7, re- 

resent the side and front face of a “corbel-head. 1862 

icKmaNn Goth. Archit. 289 In a few instances a return is 
used instead of the common corbel-head. 1850 T. InkeRsLey 
Rom, §& Poiuted Archit. France 338 Projecting canopies 
corresponding to the *corbel-pedistals below. 1819 P. Nicx- 
orson Arch, Dict. 1. 291 *Corbcl-Stcps, those steps to be 
observed in the gables of some old buildings. 1885 Century 
Mag. X XIX. 876/1 The top of the gable wall was notched 
into corbel steps. 1428 in Kennett Par. Antiz. II. 254 
Aptanti et facienti xviii *corbel-stonys ponendis in pra:dicto 
muro. 1628 Vestry Bhs, (Surtees) 298 eLsine the portchis 
with lime, and putting in a corble ston. 1866 R. CHAMBERS 
£ss, Ser. u. r10 On the lowest corbel-stone .. my eye .. de- 
tected the date 1591. 1447-8 [Vill Hen, V1, in Willis & Clark 
Archit. Hist. Cantd. 1. 369 In height cxx fete vnto the *corbel 
table. 1849 Freeman Archit. 179 The eaves. .rest commonly 
on small arcades or corbel-tables without shafts. 1862 Rick- 
MAN Goth, Archit. 442 A row of corbels cai ing the pro- 
jecting eaves of the roof is called a corbel-table. 1848 B. 
Wess Contin. Ecclesiol. 573 Chigiogna has a modernized 
church but retaining some *corbel-tabling. 1879 Sir G. G. 
Scott Lect. Archit, II. 131 The windows of the triforium 
gallery, with the corbel bling over them, still remain. 

Corbel (kpsbél), v. Ef. Corset sé.) 7d corbel 
out or off: &. trans. to support in a projecting 
position on or as on eorbels; b. ézér. to projeet 
on or as on corbels. 

1859 Sat, Rev. VII. 681/1 A very wide..chancel-arch, of 
which the shafts are corbelled off. 1861 Beresr. Hore Zug. 
Cathedr. 19th C. 206 [The organ] boldly corbelling out from 
the choir triforium on the north side. 1874 MickKLETHWAITE 
Mod. Parish Ch. 66 (The organ] corbeled out over head. 

Corbelled (kp-ubéld), po. a. [£ Corpen sd. 
or v +-ED.] Fumished with or supported by 
corbels (CoRBEL 2); fashioned as a eorbel. 

1843 Weale's Bridges 11. 91 Corbelled_brestsummers. .re- 

uire nothing to abut against. 1870 F. R. Witson CA. 

indisf, 29 Figures which stood on the corbelled brackets, 
1889 FA. Gutnrie Pariah 1. iv, Old brick houses, with 
projecting corbelled roofs. = 

Corbelling (kf-1bélin), 5d. [£ Corpen sd. + 
inc 1} Work consisting of corbels. Also avtrtd. 

1548 Hat Chron. (1809) 722 This woorke Corbolyng bare 
the candlestykes of antyke woorke. 1870 F, R. Witson CA. 
Lindisf. 68 ‘Two clever and quaint pieces of corbelling. 

b. attrib. ; also corbelling-piece = CoRBEL 2 b. 

1843 Weals Bridges 11. 90 The beam or brestsummer, 

ring from pile to pile may be strengthened by means of 
corbelling pieces. 1862 Rep, Directors E. lad. Ratliv. 
Comp. 28 Jumna Bridge, Delhi..The wells. .have been built 
up solid, and the corbelling courses set. 

+ Corbet. Ods.—! [a. F. corbet:—Rom. type 
*corvetto, dim. of corvus raven, and so a synonym 


of OF. corbel, corbcau.] =CORBEL $d. 2. 

1384 Craucer //. Faute it. 214 Ne how they hate yn 
masoneryes As corbetz [Ca.vton corbettis, Thynne corbettes] 
and ymageryes [Bed/. ALS. corbettz full of ymageryes). 
1617 Minsueu Ductor, Corbelt, Corbet, or Corbill in ma- 
somric. 1656 BLounr Glossogr., Corbel, Corbet, or Cordil. 

"| Erroneonsly explained in Dictionaries, ete., 
from misinterpreting the prec. passage in Chaueer ; 
the error has been extended to CorBEL. 
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1616 Buttoxar, Cordcts, places in walles where Images 
stand. [So in CockEeRAm 1623, etc.], 1703 I. N. City & C. 
Purchaser 117 Corbcts, Holes left in the Walls of ancient 
Churches, etc., for Images to stand in, 1838 J. Britton 
Dict. Arch. 98 Cordets, Corbetts, Corbettis, have all been 
used as eynonsmous with coréels; but corbets seem more 
particularly to signify niches for images: Chaucer uses 
coréettis in this sense. 

Corbet: see CurvET. 

|| Corbicula (kprbi'kiela). 22/0. Also, erron- 
cously, corbieulum. [L. corbicula, dim. of corbés 
basket.] A part of the hinder leg of a bee adapted 
to carry pollen; = BaAsKET 7. 


1816 Kirsy & Sp. £utouol, (1828) I. xviii. 117 Their 
posterior tibize also want the corbicula and pecten. 


Vlence Corbi-culate a., having or finished with 


corbicule. 

Corbie (kjubi). Sc. Also s~y corby, 6 corbe. 
[£ OF. cord, or its derivs, corbin, corbel: in Se. the 
ending seems to be assimilated to the hypocoristic 
+Y, -IE, in A’oddie, Sandie, etc.] 

1. A raven; also, often, the carrion crow. 

€1480 Henryson Tale of Deg 15 Schir Corbie Ravin wes 
maid Apparitour. 1513 Douctas fuers xu. Prol. 174 
Quhill corby gaspyt for the fervent heyt. 1637-50 Row 
Hist, Kirk (1842) 60 A corbie wes sitting on the houses top, 
crying, Croup, Croup, Croup. 1820 Blacku, Mac. VI. 568 
In quest of. .the Corbic, the Glede, and the Hawk, 

b. Also corbie-erow. 

a@x811 Leypen Lord Soulis, Nothing I wot he saw, Save 
a pyot upon a turret that sat, And beside it a corbie craw. 
1837 MacGittivray Zrit. Birds I. 498. 1837 R. Duss 
Ornith. Ork, & Shet. 81. 

2. Corbie messenger + one who returns too late, or 
not at all: in allusion to the raven in Gen. viii. 7. 
(Cf. CorBIN quot. 1300.) 

a148§ Honpaxn Moulate Ixiti, How Corby messinger .. 
Thow ischit out of Noyes ark..Varyit as a tratonr, and 
brocht na tythingis. ¢1610 Sir J. Metvn. Afeve, (1683) 170 
{Jan..) His Majesty alledging that I was Corbie’s Mes- 
senger. 1637-50 Row //ist. Avrk (1842) 448 He proved 
Corbie messenger (as it is in the proverb) to his master the 
Pope; for he himselfe. .wes converted to the trueth; and.. 
became one of the Reformers. 1822 Hoae Perils of Man 
IL. ot (Jam.), I wadna like that we were trowed to be 
corbie messengers. i ; 

3. Comb, corbie-gable, a gable having eorbic- 
steps; corbie-steps, projections in the form of 
steps on the sloping sides of a gable; occurring 
in old houses in Scotland, the north of England, 


and on the Continent. 
(This term appears in Jamnieson’s Dict., 1808, as a modern 
Sc. vernacular name, with the synonyni ca?-steps (also G. 
*hatzcutreppe), another form, not given by Jamieson, is 
craw or crow-sleps, used in the south of Scotland. ‘These 
names have app. no literary history, and are evidently 
popular designations, meaning steps such as only a perching 
or climbing animal, like a crow or cat, could get al or use. 
Jamieson, however, offered the conjecture that cordie-steps 
might be a corruption of ‘ corbel-steps’ (of the existence of 
which he had no evidence whatever), and this merely fic- 
titious form has been adopted in some Dictionaries, cte.] 
1808 Jamison, Cordie-steps, the projections of tlie stones, 
on the slanting part of a gable, resembling steps of stairs. 
1851 TurNER Dom. Archit, 1. i. 24 Gable ends. .are not un- 
frequently drawn with corbie-steps. 1853 /é/d. II. 25 That 
corbie-gables should be so common in Scotland is readily 
accounted for. 1888 Freemanin Fral. Archvol. lastitute 
XLV, 16 The slope of the aisles is cut into two stages so as 
to give the whole rather the air of great corbic-steps. 
orbil, obs. f. CorBrt sé. 
Corbilion : see CoRBULLION. 
+ Corbin. Oés. Also 4 corbun, -oun. [OF. 
corbin, deriv. of cord, corp, corf:—L. corv-us raven: 


ef. L. corvin-us adj.) A raven. 

a i225 Ancr, R.84 pe bacbitare. .beked mid his blake bile 
o cwike charoines ase pe pet is pes deofles corbin of helle. 
@ 1300 Cursor AM. 1892 (Cott.) For-pi men sais on messager 
Pat lengs lang to bring answare, He mai be cald, with right 
resun, An of messagers corbun. /4fd. 3332 (Cott.) Licknes 
to corbin {v.7. rauen] had he nan. 1577-87 Hounsnep 
Chrouw, 111. 858/2 Embroidered with Corbins fethers. 

b. Comé. corbin-bone, the raven’s bone, or 
lower end of the breast-bone of a deer. Cf. 
COoRBEL sé, I. 

arg25 Bk. (fuuting 1586 (Halliw.) Then take out the 
shoulders slitting anone The belly to the side to the corbin- 
bone. 1828-40 T'ytuer /Yist. Scot, (1864) 1. 310 To give... 
the quarre to the hounds, and the expected corbin bone to 
the raven. ; 

+ Corbitate, v. O6s.—° [f. L. corbita ship of 
burden.) ‘To lade a ship’. Cockeram 1623. 

Corble, obs. f£. CorBEt sh. 

Corbolyng, obs. f. CoRBELLING. 

Corbon(e, Corboun, obs. ff. CorBAN, CORBIN. 

Corbship: sce Cons, obs. f, CoaRs. 

| Corbula (kPsbieda). Zoo/, [L., dim. of corbi’s 
basket.J ; f 

1. A common receptacle in which groups of 
gonangia are inelosed, in some of the Ccelenterata. 

186: J. R. Greene Alan. Ani. Kingd., Caleut. 95 A 
basket-like receptacle, or ‘corbula’, within which the repro- 
ductive bodies are lodged. . 

2. (With capital C.) A genus of bivalve mol- 
luses living in mud or sand, related to the clam. 

Corbule (kfubizl). Anglieized form of prec. | 

1836 Tonp Cyc. Anat. 1, 710 The Corbules are inequi- 
valve and regular shellse 


CORD. 


+ Corbullion, corbilion, Oés. [a. F. conr?- 
bouillon, f. court short + botillon =boutllonnement 
boiling : see Littré.] A liquid composed of water, 
vinegar, white wine, and various seasonings, in 
which fish is boiled. 

1658 Maverne Archimag. Anglo-Gall. x\iii. 41 Take..a 
little white wine, some of Corbilion wherein your great 
Carp is boyled. 19741 Compl. Fam, Piece \ il. 126 Boil 
them in a good Corbullion, but not to Pieces. 

Corbuilje: sce Cuir-Bovin. 

Corby, var. CorBIE Sc., raven. 

Corbyal, obs. f£. CorBEL sé. 1 =raven. 

Co'rcass. (Corrupt. of Irish corcack marsh, 
moor.) The name in Ireland of the salt marshes 


aloug the banks of the Shannon and other rivers. 
1796 Morse dater. Geog. I. 176 The most fertile of all are 
the bullock pastures of Limerick, and the banks of the 
Shannon .. called the Corcasses, 1846 MrCertoci fe. 
Brit. Enipire 1854) 1. 346 The famous pastures, called the 
Rice or caucasses, on the banks of the Shannon and 
Pergns. 

Corce, Corcelet, Corchet, obs. ff. Corse, 
Corset, Crore. 

| Corchorus (kfukéris). Bot. [a. Gr. xop- 
xopos name of a plant mentioned by Theo- 
phrastus.] 


1. An extensive genus of 77léacex, some of the 
species of which yield jute. 

2. A popular name of Avrria japonica (N.O. 
Kosacex, Sptrvide) of which the double-flowered 
varicty is often trained as a wall plant for its pro- 
fusion of yellow blossoms. 

1759 tr. Adanson's Voy. Seucgal 118 Higher up, there 
were corchorus’s, or Jew's inallows. 1816 ‘I. L. Peacock 
in Dowden Life Shelley 1. 513 The front wall of the vicar- 
age was covered with corchorus in full flower. 

Corcle (kf1k'1), corcule (keskiwl. Zot. [ad. 
L. coreulum, dim. of cor heart: in mod.F. corcele. 
The 1. form is also in use.J} A name for the 
embryo in the seed of a plaut. 

[1772 dun. Reg. 171 The cotyledons .. which include the 
corculum or first principle of the future plant.) 1810 dtd. 
111 The position of the corcle in the seed is always in the 
vicinity of the hilum. 1826 Goon BA. Nat. (1834) 1. 166 
is the corcle which is the true punctum saliens of vegetable 
life. 1879 Cassedl’s Techn. Educ. 1.106 At the base of the 
plumule is the corcule, or gern of the future plant. 

Corey, var. of Consy, Oés., eorpulent. 

Cord (kfrd), si.1 Forms: 4-5 coorde, 4-7 
corde, 6 coarde, 7-8 coard, 4- cord. Sec also 
Cuorp sd. fa. F. corde string of a musical in- 
strument, string, rope, cord :—L. chorda, ad. Gr, 
xopdy gut, string of a musical instrument (made 
of gut). The later refashioning Cuorn, q.v., is 
iow restricted to a few speeial senses.) : 

1. A string composed of several strands twisted 
or woven together; in ordinary popular use, now 
restricted to small ropes, and thick or stout 
strings ; but formerly applied more widely, ¢.g. to 
the ropes of a ship, the string of a bow, etc. Cf. 
also whip-cord, welting-cord, and quot. 1835. Also 
applied to strands of wire twisted or woven to- 


gether. j 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 21256 (Cott.) Abute his hals a cord bai 
fest, And tilward prison eats cx305 St. Andrew in 
i. E. P. (1862) 100 Bynde him honde and fet..Wip stronge 
corden. c1400 Dest, Troy 2012 Pai kairen to be cordis, 
knitten vp pe saile. ¢1477 Caxton Yasou 42 b, Saye no more 
thai I take two cordes or strenges on my bowe. 1483 — Gold. 
Leg. 160/2 They hewe the cordes of the shyppe. a1 Ip. 
Berners // vou xlvi. 154 There was no cord but it was o gold 
and sylke. 1535 CovERDALE Judges xvi.11 Yf they bounde 
me with new coardes. 1611 Bice YoAx ii. 15 A scourge of 
small cordes. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 444 ?4 A Twine. 
Cord, strained with two Nails at each End. 1812-6 Pray- 
yar Nat, PAél, (1819) 1. 85 The pulley is a wheel moveable 
on an axis with a groove cut in its ‘circumference, round 
which a cord passes. 1835 Une (4zlos. Mani. 94 Turkey 
[silk] has a flaxen appearance, and consists of ten nitiinate 
filaments, which form a cord of g4- of an inch. 1871 Mor. 
Ley Voltaire (1886) 344 Wearing the cord of St. Francis. 


b. A rope for hanging ; the hangman's rope. | 

e13g0 darth. & Merl. 1141 (Matz) Thei ye me hong bi a 
cord. ¢1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. W. 2485 Phillis, She was her 
owne desi right with a corde. 1483 Caxton Cato Cj, Yf 
he had the corde aboute hys necke for to be banged. 1604 
Snaxs. Ol/, un, iii. 388 If there be Cords, or Kniues, Poy: 
son, or Fire. 1670 G, H. Hist. Cardinals es They will 
soon create you a Knight of the Hempsa ord. 1814 
Scorr Ld. of isles u. xiii, Left his men to brand and cord. 
1886 Morey Crit. Afisc. 1. 44 Robespierre had the typic 
sacerdotal temperament. .its private leanings to the stake 
and the cord. ; 

c. pl. The ropes inclosing that part of a race- 
course, near the winning-post, where the spectators 
stand; the part inclosed by them. 

1787-91 'G. Gampano’ Acad. Horsent, (1809) 113 Just 
as they [horses] enter’d the cords, they were both at laps. 
Loid, 114 Whilst new wagers echoed from the Betting Ga 
and ane every moment. 1879 Daily News 16 Apr. 2/3 
This order was maintained until inside the cords, when 
Leghorn was beaten. 

a. transf. ; 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11.244 The electrical cord in this 
cable is composed of 7 small wires twisted together and in- 
sulated by a thick layer of gutta-percha, 


CORD. 


e. (without @ and f/.) Asa material. 

1875 Gwitt Arch. § 2260 Patent copper wire cord. .exten- 
sively used for window sash line. .piclure cord, clock cord, 
etc. 1881 Jerreries Wood Magic I. iii. 73 The end of 
Pan’s chain. .was not of iron, bul tar-cord. 1882 [see Corid- 
work in 12]. Afod. A piece of stout cord. 

“| Literal rendering of L. frraicdus in the Vul- 
gate (Heb. ban cord, measuring-line, tract, tegion). 

1382 Wyeur £zeé. xlvii. 13 For Joseph hath douhle coord, 
or part. 1609 Bice (Douay) ZeAA. ii. 5 Wo to you that in- 
habite the cord of the sea. 

2. Anat, A structure in the animal body re- 
sembling a cord. 

ta. Formerly used to render L. xervus, Gr. 
vetpov, applied both to the tendons or sinews and 
to the nerves. (Cf. NERVE.) 

c1400 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 24 A corde ..comep from pe 
brayne ore from pe nucha. From pe brayn comen vij. peire 
cordes & bei ben cleped seosible senewis. /did. 29 Pat pat 
is maad of pis nerf & pis ligament is cleped a corde. 1541 
R. Copranp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., From il (the muscle] 
discendeth rounde strynges and cordes that cometh nygh to 
the ioyntes. 1601 Hottano Pliny 1. 345 Sinews, Cords, 
and Ligaments. 

b. Now applied generally to a nerve trunk, and 
spec. to certain structures, esp. the sfermatic, 
spinal, and untbilical cord, the vocal cords ; sec 
these words. 

1774 Goose. Vat. frst, (1776) VILL. 15 (The intestines of 
a caterpillar are] strengthened on both sides by a fleshy 
cord, by which they are united. 1830 K. Kxox Bécdard’s 
Anat. 20 A nervous ring..from which proceed two cords 
running along the whole length of the body. 1842 E. 
Witson Anat, Vade M. 550 The Spermatic Cord is the me- 
dium of communication between the testes and the interior 
of the abdomen, 1851 Carpenter Aan. Phys. ed. 2) 540 


The thickness of the Spinal Cord differs considerably at its | 


different fa 1855 Ramspotuam Obstetr. Med. 79 The.. 
Umbilical Cord, or Navel String, is a rope-like cord running 
from the navel of the child into the body of the placenta. 

© In the following passage app. applied to a 
supposed vital fibre or ligament (cf. IlEart- 
sTRING’, with a fig. reference to the string of a 
musical instrument (sense 4 . 

1613 Suaks. /Zen. V'F72, in. it. 105, | would ‘were soine- 
thing yt would fret the siring, The Master-cord on’s hearl. 

3. A part of a plaut with a cord-like appearance 
or funetion. 

1776 Witunrixc Brit, Plants (1796) 1. 367 An elastic Cord 
taken out of the ripe Capsule. 1866 Treas. Bot., Umbilical 


cord, a thread hy which seeds are sometimes allached to | 


their placenta. 


+4. A string of a musical instrument; now 


written Cuorp, q.v. 

a 1340 Hampote /’salter cxliii. 10 In psawtry of ten cordis 
til pe sall I synge. i 
cordis and orgne. [1820 Sueicey ir. Homer's Hynmn to 
Mercury viii, Symphonious cords of sheep-gut spinels 
1830 Juan pe Weca [C. Cochrane] Yrud. Tour ii. (1847) 10 
One of the young ladies .. examining my guitar, lightly 
touched the cords with her fingers. || ce 

+5. Alath, A straight line joining the extremities 
of an are; now written Clorp, 

15s Recorot [see Cuorp sh.) 4} r 

6. Farriery. Usually f/.) A discase affecting 
the sinews of a horse ; string-halt. ? Ods. 

1523 Firzurrs. //s6. § 92 The cordes is a thynge that 
wyll make a horse to stumble..and appereth before the 
forther legges. @ 1605 Montcomerie /dyting 301 The cords 
and the cout-cuill, the claisps and the cleiks. 1616 Surri. 
& Markn. Country Farme 147 Wf your Horse be trouhled 
with the Cords, take a corued [?cornet] made of the brow- 
antler of an old Slagges horne, and thrust it vnder the Cord, 
and twynd it ten or twelue times about..then cut the Cord 
asunder. 1702 Lond, Gaz. No. 3855/4 A hrown-bay Horse... 
two small Knots on his Nose ‘whic was cut for the Cords, 

7. a. Arch, The semicircular nosing or projec- 
tion of a string-course. b. Glass Manuf. 

1976 G. SempLe Building in Water 137 The Plinth and 
Cord. 1807 I. Tuomson Chem. (ed. NE 513 Cords. These 
are asperities on the surface of the glass, in consequence of 
too little heat. ‘ j 

8. A raised cord-like rib on the surface of cloth ; 
a ribbed fabric, esf. corduroy; ed//pt. in pi. cor- 
duroy breeches or trousers. 

1976 Specif. of Woostenholme's Latent No. 1123. 3 Vel- 
veteen cords are made of the same materials. 1795 A1KIN 
Manchester 163 The fustian trade has also been improved 
by the addition of..strong and fancy cords. 1837 T. Iloox 

ack Brag i, Our sprightly gentleman in the scarlet jacket 
and white cords. 1843 Lever 7. Hinton vii, A green coat 
of jockey cut, a buff waistcoat, white cords. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts UW. 527 Canioon is a fustian with a fine cord 
visihle upon the one side, and a satiny surface of yarns 
running at right angles to the cords upon the other side. 
plea n example of king’s cord or pie and of Dutch 
cord. 

®. A measnre of cut wood, ¢sf. that used for 
fuel (prob. so called because originally measured 
with a cord): a pile of wood, most frequently 
8 fect long, 4 feet broad, and 4 feet high, but 
be in different localitics. 

1616 Str R. Rovte Diary (1886) I. 112, 
woode. 1677 VARRANTON Eng. /inprov. 61 A Tun and three 
uarters of Timber will but make one Coard of Wood. 172! 
ond, Gaz, No. 6447/4 Which Stacks or Piles of Wood di 
contain about Thirteen Coards, 1804 Netson in Nicolas 
Disp.(1845) V. 437 Commissioned to procure ten chords of 
wood for ihe Victory. 1817-8 Consett Resid. U.S. (1822) 
266, 2 dollars a cord for Hickory; a cord is 8 feet by 4, 


20 cordes of olde 


1382 Wycir /s.cl.4 Preise 3ee hymin | 


986 


and 4 age 1874 J. Deaoy in Law Times Rep. XXXI1. 
231/2 The loss of the Yokn Franeis, and her cargo of eighty 
cords of ash wood. 

b. A ineasure of stone or rock. 

3703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 256 In some parts of Kent, 
Stones are sold hy the Cord, consisting of 27 solid Feet. 
1882 Aentish Express i el 1/ Tenders .. for digging 300 
cord of rock, at Kick-hill. .near Hythe. 

10. Weaving. One of the strings which connect 
the leaves with the treadles in a pattern-weaving 


loom (or the neck or harness twines to the hooks | 


in a jacquard loom) ; also, the space of the design- 
paper confincd by two vertical lines and represent- 
ing one of the threads of the warp. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 982 Upon the design-paper .. 
the dots. denote raising cords, the blanks, sinking cords. 

ll. fig. a. With reference to the binding or con- 
fining power of a cord. Chiefly in scriptural lan- 
guage, or expressions derived from it. 

1382 Wyciiy Yod xxxvi. 8 If thei shul .. ben bounde with 
cordis of porenesse. — Prov. v, 22 With the cordis of his 
synnes he is togidere streyned. 1535 Coverbate //os. xi 4, 
IT led them with coardes of frendshi @ 1600 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol.vi. vi. § 8 The wicked shall be held fast in the 
cords of his own sin. 1667 Poote Dial. betw. Protest. & 
Pafist (1735) 53 Here is a fourfold Cord, which you will 
find is oo1 easily broken. 18g0 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's 
C. xxvi. 294 ‘Those mysterious intimations which the soul 
feels, as Ihe cords begin to unbind ere it leaves its clay for 
ever. 1883 StEvENSON Treasure isd. U1, xiii. (1886) 104 The 
very sight of the island had relaxed the cords of discipline. 

b. A ‘thread’ which runs through and unites 
the parts of anything. 

aie W. H. Barrcett Egyft to Pad. i. (1879) 13 Through 
all the..multitudinous sights of Europe, there is found one 
central historic cord running up to anliquity. 

12. Comb., as cord-maker, -net; cord-bound, 
-like, -shaped adjs. ; cord-drill, a drill worked by 
a cord twisted round it and pulled backwards and 
forwards; cord-grass, a modern name for Sfartina 
sfricia ‘erroncously attributed to Turner, who 
called it Frail-bente) ; cord-leaf, a name given by 
Lindley to plants of the N.O. Aeséiacew (Treas. 
Bot.); cord-moss, ‘the genus /unaria’ (Miller 
Plant-n.) ; cord-reel, a reel on which cord is 
wound; ecord-rooted a., having roots like cords ; 
cord-winder, one who makes cords or ropes; 
+ cord-wise adv., in the manncr of a cord; cord- 
work (see quot.). See also Conn-woon. 

1834 F. Wraxcnam Homerics 1x The *cord-bound raft. 
1865 Tyior Early /ist. Alan. ix. 241 The Brahmins siill 
use a *cord-drill. 1861 Miss 
*Cord-grass. 1884 Mitcer Plant-., Spartina stricta, Com- 
inon Cord-grass, Mat-weed, Spart-grass, T'win-spiked Cord- 
grass. 1845 Linptey Veget, 
leafs (Restiacez). 1611 Cotcr., Cordedeux, cordie, *cord- 
like. 1809 Aled. Jrnd. XXI1. 423 The inflammation crept 
piadualy up the vein, which was evident from its pecu- 
tar cord-like feel. vo Nortu Plutarch nee 138° Cord- 
makers, Sadlers, Coller-makers. 1630 in Binnell Descr. 
Thames (1758) 65 ayy, Draw-Nel, *Cord-Net, or other 
Net. 1616 Suri. & Markn, Country Farme 255 Many 
measures of small cord .. many “cord-reeles. Nature 
17 Apr. 557 *Cord-rooted grasses. 1846 Et.is Elgin Maré, 
1. 120 A “cord-shaped diadem round the hair. 1707 Lond. 
Gaz. No, 4362/4 Lancelot Bowler .. *Cordwinder. 1941 R. 
Cortano Guydon's Quest. age They waxe rounde in 
*cordewyse. 1882 Dict. Necdlework, Cord Work, .isakind 
of coarse needle lace executed wilh biack or coloured purse 
silks, fine _bohbin cord, or strong linen thread. 

+Cord, sb.2 Ods. Aphetic f. AcconD ; see also 
Criorn 58,2 

cxgoo A’, Adis. 411 He [tellith] to hire, by word and cord, 
Alle the jestis of Ammon his lord. 1340 vers Pet hi 
my3ten his [=them] draje to hare corde. ¢ 1440 Generydes 
[see Accoro sd. 2}. 

Cord (kpid), v.1 Also § coord, 6 coard, § 
chord. [f. Corp sd.1] 

lL. ¢rans. To furnish with a cord; to string (e.g. 
a bow). 

61430 Pilgr. Life Manhode w. Wiii, (1869) 204 With be 
corde which pe bowe was corded, and pat on vncorded. 
1870 [see Corer 3). 

2. To bind or fasten with a eord or cords. 

1610 Marknast Afasterp, u. v.228 You shal then cord him 
hard about the midst of the necke. 1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2646/4 A hair Portmantuo Trunk, fock'd ond corded. 1708 
OckLey Saracens (1848) 403 le commanded his men to 
cord the tents closer together. 1844 Dickens Aart. Chaz. 
vi, Miss Charity called him to come and cord her box. 3875 
Ure Dict. Aris 111. 980 To cord the treddle 1, to the bac 
leaf, put a raising cord, and to each of the other four, sink- 
ing cords. 

8. To stack or put up (wood) in ‘ cords’. 

1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. V.652 The greater part of 
the wood which is transported to Hamburg. .is first corded 
here. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Sodit. xi. 239 The owner of 
the wood-lot finds only a number of discolored trees, and 
say's..‘ they should be cut ond corded before spring’. 

+ Cord, v.2 Obs. Also corde. [Aphetic form 
of AccorD v.] 

1. trans. To bring to agreement, reconcile ; 
ACCORD w. I. 

1300 Cursor Al. 9722 (Cott.) Merci ond hir sisters tua, 
Blithli wald i cord bam sua. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 92 
Cordyd or accordyde, concordatns, 

2. intr, Of persons: ‘To come to agreement, 
agree with; to agree, asscnt fo; = ACCORD v. 5,6. 


Pratt Flowering Pl VI. 516 | 


Vingd, (1853) 105 The “Cord- | 


CORDATE, 


¢1380 Wyctir Serm. Sel. Who. 1. 101 Of a peny pou cordist 
wip me. ¢1400 Afod. Lold. 91 To pis senteus I suppose 
Austeyn to cord. ¢1430 Lybc. Boctas (1558) 1. axii. € 
tlt his dreme they corded all in one. ¢ 1435 Zorr. 
Portugal 1359, 1 cord with that assent. 1535 STrewaart 
Cron. Scot. V1. 194 To gar thair myndis cord in one. 

3. Of things: To agrec, be in harmony; #fers. 
to be snitable; =Accorw z. 7, 8. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 316 Pos says be prophet David, 
In a psalme pat cordes par-wyth. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylns 
(see Accoro 7, 8). c1g00 Afod. Loli. -. It cordib to hem 
[prestis] to 3eue comyn. 14.. Gram. Rudes in Relig. Ant, 
II. 14 And how anowne substantyfeWylle corde with a verbe 
and arelatyfe. a1g00 Chaucer's Dreme 1250 Counsell cords 
oot well in rime. i 

So + Co'rdable, + Co*rdant adjs., + Co'rdantly 
adv., = ACCORDABLE, ctc.; +Co'rding vé/. sé., 
agreement, reconciliation = Accorpinc; + Co'rd- 
ing ppl. a. and adv. = ACCORDING (in quot. 1593 
quasi-prep. =‘ according to’), 

@ 1300 Cursor Sf. 955 (Cotl.) A sample cordant (Trix. en- 
saumnple cordyng], pat i tok Vie of sent Robert bok. 1382 
Wycur 2 Chron. xx. 21 With cordaunt voice. ¢ 1400 Apo. 
Loll.6 Cordandli wip holi writ. ¢ 1420 Pallad. on Hush, 
vi. 214 And after oilderose We may baptize and name it, 
cordyng even. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 1, xi, They. .made 
grete ioye of their welfare and cordyng. 1483 Cath. Angd. 
75 Cordynge in sang, concentus. 1485 Caxton Paris & V. 
(1868) 3 This foue was not wel Iykely ne cordahle. | 1593 T. 
Watson Teares of Fancie lix. 208 To paiot thy glories cord- 
ing their desarl. 1860 Heavysece Count Filifpo 22 As one 
siruck string, To other cordant, wilh low breath respoods, 

Cordage (kfadédz). [app. a. F. cordage in 
same sense, f. corde Corp: see -aGE. Cf. also It. 
cordagg? pl. ‘all manner of cordage, tacklings or 
ropes for ships’ (Florio).] 

1. Cords or ropes collectively or in the mass, esf. 
the ropes in the rigging of a ship. 

1698 Barret Theor. Warres v. iii. 135 Cordage of sundry 
sorts. 1601 a ne as Kingd. & Comiew, (1603) 16 To 
make sailes and cordage for the furnishing of shipping. 
3634 Foro P. Warbeck v. iii, To brave the cordage Of a 
tough halter. a 1643 W. Cartwricnt Lady Ervant w.i, 
Wee'l give our hair os Cordage, and our finest Linnen for 
Sails. 179: Hamicton tr. Berthollet's Dyeing 1.1. ii. i. 150 
From the strongest cordage, to the finest kind of thread. 
1847 /é/ust. Lond. News 10 July 30/1 Amidst the cordage 
and silk of the balloon. 1887 Stevenson Underwoods . 
xvi. 37 The seaman hears Once more the cordage rattle. 

b. fransf. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxviii. 110 Grete ryueles and 
fromples, that putte oute the beaulte of the playsaunte 
vysage, Ihat she sheweth all wyth cordage, aswelle in the 
nek as aboute the temples. T. Mlovret] Siddwormes 
60 What cordage first they make and tackling sure. 1847 
Loner. £v. 1. ilk 23 A cluster of trees with tangled cordage 
of grape-vines. 1857 Dickens Leéé. 28 Jan., His knitted 
aie turning into cordage. 

e. fig. 

1649 Lovevace Poems 307 Dragg’d on still By the weake 
Cordage of your untwin'd will. 1865 Cartyte Fredh. Gt. 
xv. iii, The cordage of his life had beeo so strained and torn. 

+2. The action of cording or tying cords. rare. 

1616 T. Aoams Sacr. Thank/, 28 This mans whole life is 
spent in tying of cords: his profession ts cordage. 4 

+ Cordarlle. Ofs. Also 6 Sz, -ale. a. OF. 
cordaitle (14th c. in Godef., and in Cotgr.) = It. 
cordaglia :—l.. type *chordalia pl., f. chorda CORD : 
sce -AL 5.) Cordage; tackling of a ship. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Fj, Berynge wih hym the 


| cordaylle wherwith he made his cordes. 1548 Aéerd. Reg. 


& 


V, 20 (Jam.) Ane anker and tua cordalis. L 
+Cordal. Ols. [a. OF. cordal, cordail cord :— 
L. type chordile sing.: see prec.] See quots. 

1688 RK. Ilotme ae ut til. 39 The Cordal, or String 
of the Mantle, with its Buttons and Tassels. 1828 Berry 
Eine, Ler. 1. s.v., Cordads, strings of the mantle or robe of 
estate, made of silk and gold thread, interwoven like a 


cord. 

Cordant, aphet. f. AccoRnpanT: see after Conpv# 

Cordate (kjadeit), a. Also 7 cordat. [Iu 
sense 1 ad. L. corddt-us wise, prudent, sagacious, 
f. cor, cord- heart, in sense of judgetnent ; in scnsc 
3yad, mod.L. cordidtus (Linnaeus), in sense analo- 
gons to that of ovdtus egg-shaped: see -ATE? 2. 

+1. Wise, prudent, sagacious. Obs. 

1651 Fudler’s Abel Rediv., Life Colet 105 The Bishop 
assisted hy two of his brethren, almost os learned and Cor- 
date as himselfe. 1734 Nortu Lives (1890) I]. 91 He 
was cordate in his praclice, and I believe never in all his 
life betrayed a client to court a judge. /é/d. 125 To ollow 
him assistaots..that he shall think faithful and cordate. 

+2. Hearty, cordial. Obs. rare. 

1670 Mayxwanino Physic, Repos, 117 Unanimous concur- 
rence and cordate adherence to one another. 1671 — /’ract. 
of Physie 45 Cordate esteem for oll those who have contri- 
tated hier endeavours for so happy a restitution. 

8. (Chiefly in Nat, Hist.) Heart-shaped ; resem- 
bling in form a longitudinal section of a heart, #.¢. 
with outline generally ronnded, but pointed at one 
end and having an indentation at the other. 

1769 J. Watiis Nat. Hist. Norttums. 1. xi. 393 The de- 
pressed cordate Echinus, or Sea-Egg. 1794 Martyn Ronse 
seau's Bot.v.52'The form of these petals. .1s usually cordate 
or heart-shaped. 1854 Wooowaro Aol/nsca Ut. 290 Shell 
regular, equivalve, free, cordate. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 
476 The leaves of Selagineila..are usually cordate at the 


b. Prefixed to another adj.=‘ cordate and...’ 
or ‘with a combination of the cordate form’; as 


CORDATED. 


in cordate-amplextcaul, -lanceolate, -oblong, -sagit- 


tate, ete. See also Corpato-. 

1848 Linotry Sch. Bot. vi. (1858) 86 Floral leaves broad- 
ovate, at the base cordate-amplexicaul. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 310 Polygonum Couvolzdus; \eaves cordate- 
sagittate, 

Hence Co‘rdately a/v., in a cordate form, 

1828 in Wrester 3 and in later Dicts. 

tCordated (kpide'téd), a. Nat. Hist. Obs. 
[f. L. cordat-2s + -Ep: in earlier use than prec.] 
= CORDATE. 3. 

zis J. Petiver in PAil. Trans. XXX. 243 Leaves.. 
more rugged and cordated at the Footstalk. 1768 Pennant. 
Zool. (1770) IV. 8 A young bird..with transverse bars of 
brown on the breast instead of cordaled spots. 1780 Cox 
Russ. Disc. 336 The leaves. .of a roundish cordated figure. 

Cordato- (k:dé-to), eombining form of mod.L. 
cordatus, CORDATE: ef. CORDATE 3 b. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 329 Cordato-hastate .. Cordato-ovate.. 
Cordate-sagitlate. 

Cordavan, obs. f. CoRDOVAN, 

|| Cordax (kfideks). [Gr. xépSag.] An indc- 
cent orextravagant dance of the Old Greek Comedy. 

1531 Evvor Gov. 1. xx, Dissolute motions and wanton 
countenaunces in that whiche was called Cordax. 1812 R. 
Cumpertanp Aristoph., With the obscene device of an old 
hag Dancing the drunken cordax in her cups. 1820 T. 
Mircnett Aristoph. 1. p. xxix, The cordax or dance of 
comedy. 1847 J. Lerten tr. Aluéller’s Mau, Archeol, 426 Sile- 
nus as a cordax-dancer. 

Cordeal, obs. f. CoRDIAL. 

Cordebeck, -derbeck, illiterate spellings of 
CAUDEBECK. 

1674 Lond. Gaz. No. 946/4 Black Cordebeck Hat. 1698 
Hatter’s Advt.in N. §& Q. 14 Mar. 1891 204 A new inven- 
tion of making hats, felts, Carolinas, Corderbecks. 19707 
E. Warn Hud, Rediv, 11. 1. 20 Behind these came two 
Bully Hecks With feather’d Cock'd up Cordebecks. 

Corded (kprdéd), sf/. a. [f. Corn! + -rp.] 

1. Bound with cords; in //e7. represented as 
bound or wound about with cords. 

oo Bk. St, Albans, Her. C iij, Among odyr crossis oon 
is founde the wich is calde a coorddid cros..for hit is made 
801 Med. Frul, V. 256 A sense of corded 


of cordys, 
1856 Airp Poet, Wks, 287 In 


tightness round his head. 
corded stiffness pent. , 

2. Having cords; made of or fumished with 
cords ; in the form of cords. 

1382 Wyeiir Pref, Ep. Yerome vii. 72 The ten cordid 
sawtri. 1575 Wills & Juv. N.C. (Surtees) 10 Bedsteades not 
coarded, 1591 SHaks, Tze Gent. u. vi. 33 This night he 
meaneth with a Corded-ladder To climbe celestiall Siluia's 
chamber window. 1812 SoutHev Ovtiianva Il. 41 All 
Minorites..and all the corded families, 1830 E. Hawkins 
Auglo-Gallic Coins 11 The legend is contained within two 
corded circles, . o F 

3. Having raised lines or stripes, like eords, upon 
the surface ; es. of textile fabrics: ribbed, twilled. 

eth tr. Juan & Ulloa’s Voy. 11.126 The Indians... 
apply themselves to weaving bays, corded stuffs, etc. 1847 
Craic, Corded... furrowed. 1882 Beck Draper's Dret., 
Corduroy, a thick corded stuff of cotton, 1884 Girl's Own 
Paper Feb. 227/1 The corded turtle, so called because of 
seven deep furrows or grooves on its shell. 1886 Stevenson 
Dr. Fekyll x. 121 The hand..was lean, corded, knuckly. 

4, Piled or stacked in ‘ cords’ (see Corp s#.1 9). 

1847 Emerson Poems, Threnody Wks. (Bohn) I. 489 The 
kennel by the corded wood. 

Cordee, var, of CliORDEE. 

Cordelier (kfidélio:). Forms: 4-3 cordi- 
lere, 6 cordillere, -ylar, -elere, -eleir, 7 -ilier, 
6- cordelier. [a. F. cordelier, in OF. also cor- 
deler, £. cordele (now cordelle), dim. of corde Cord: 
see -IER. Cf. It. cordeghere, cordiglere, OF. 
cordelois, med.L. cordelita, cordiger.] 


1. A Franciscan friar of the strict rule: so called 
from the knotted cord which they wear round the 
waist. 

e1400 Rom. Rose 7461 So been Angustins, and Cordileres, 
And Carmes, and eke sacked freres..Full holy men, as I 
hem deem. 1 2o Dunsar Tidings fron: Session 45 
Baith Carmeleitis and Cordilleris Cumis thair to genner and 
get ma freiris, 1532 Lynpesay Afonarche 5685 With small 
nummer of Monkis and Freris, Off Carmeletis, and Corde- 
leris, 1663 Buture f/ud. 1. i. 260 Of Rule as sullen and 
severe As that of rigid Cordeliere. ¢1zzo Prior Thief § 
Cordeliey iv, A Norman, though late, was obliged to ap- 
pear, And whe to assist but a grave cordelier? 1827 Mac- 
AULAY Co. Clergyman's Trip to Camb. iv, An army of grim 
Cordeliers.. Will follow, Lord Westmoreland fears, 

2. 77. Name of one of the politieal clubs of the 
French Revolution (ld des cordeHers), so called 
because it met in an old convent of the Cordeliers. 

1837 Cartytr Fr, Rev, u. 1. iv, The whole Cordeliers 
District responds to it. did. u. 14. v, One party, which 
thinks the Jacobins lukewarm, constitutes itself into Club of 
the Cordeliers; a hotter Club; it is Danton’s element. 

3. Name given to a machine for rope-making. 

1878 in Rossiter //usty. Dict. Sc. Terms. 

Cordeliere. Also 6 Sc. cordelere. [a. F. cor- 
deliore the cord of the Franeiseans, a similar eord 
ong. put round the armorial bearings of widows 
and maidens to mark their devotion to St. Franeis 
of Assisi, and in various transf. senses ; f. F. corde- 
fier: see Littré. Now usually written -27e as in 
Fr., and pronounced kordalig'r.] 


1. Her. A knotted eord. 


| 
| 
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argas A. Nisset //eraddry tv. 59-60 (Jam.) All the above 
churchmen, who use and carry the exterior ornament of a 
hat above their arms, have also a cordeliere (issning ont of 
the same), which is a cord with two running knots on each 
side, whereat hang down the foresaid tassels on both sides 
of the shield. 

+ 2. ‘Knotted cordwork on embroidery’ (Cotgr.). 

1561 /nventories (1815) 133 (Jam.) Upoun the silver corde- 
leris knottis of ane . 

+3. ‘A black and knotted silk neckerchief’ 
(Webster), (So F. cordeliere in Cotgr.) 

+ Cordelin. O/s. rare. [prob. a. OF. or AF, 
*cordelin; see CORDELIER and -1N.] = CoRDELIER 1, 

¢€1330 R. Prunse Chrou. (1810) 258 Frere Hugh of Malm- 
cestre was a Jacobyn, And William of Gaynesburgh was a 
Cordelyn. , 

Co'rdeling, -elling, f//. a. 
twist.] Twisting. 

1864 in Wenster; and in later Dicts, 

Cordelle (k71dél), 5b. [a. F. cordelle, dim. of 
corde Corn,] 

+1. (See qnot.) Os. 

1847-78 Hatuwe Lt, Cordelies, twisted cords ; tassels. 

2. Canada and U.S. <A towing line or rope. 
[The only sense in mod.F., and thence adopted in 
Canada and the Mississippi Valley] 

1823 J. D. Hunter Alem, Captivity 84 Where rapids oc- 
curred in the river, we assisted at the cordelle, or towing- 
line, from the shore. 1884 //arfer’s Mag. June 1253/1 A 
*Kanuck’, or French Canadian, at the oar or the ‘cor- 
delle’, the rope used to haul a boat up-siream. 

Cordelle (ke-sdél), v. Canada and U.S. [Ff 
ptce. el frans. To tow (a boat) with a cordelle. 

1838 S. Parner Haplor. Tour (1846) 144 The men of the 
Hndson’s Bay Company cordelled several hatteaux down 
this rapid—part of the men going in the boats, and part on 
shore cordelling. 1885 U. 5, Grant Mem. IL. xli. 37 To 
get up these rapids, steamers mnst be cordelled. 

+Cordement. O/s. [Aphictic f. acordement, 
ACCORDMENT.] Agreement, reconciliation. 

c1320 Sir Benes 1199 And kiste hire at pat cordement. 
az4so Le Morte Arth. 2422 Syr, shalle I neuyr of corde- 
mente wene, That we myght frendys be ajeyne? 1483 
Cath, Angi. 75 A Cordement, conucordia, concordancia, 

Corden, -ar, -er, obs. ff. CorDWAIN, -ER. 

Corder (kg-idar).  [f. Cord v1 +-Er i] 

1, One who cords or fastens with a cord. 

cr4jo Piler. Lyf Manhode w. Wiii.(1869\204 My mooder 
Charitee was cordere and thredere of pis corde. 1824 
Soutney in Lett, (1856) IIT. 449 Take care this box be a 
little better corded than the last, the corder whereof ought 
to have been sent to the treading-mill._ 

2. An operative who forms a cord, welt, or 
braid, in the shoemaking and other trades. 

1885 /Zarfer’s Mag. Jan. 280/2 A ‘corder’ forms the top 
and button scallops over a_round-pointed piece of steel.. 
fastened toatable. 1891 Daily Chrou. 18 Mar. 9/1 Bon- 
naz Braiders and Corders. — Permanent weekly hands 
wanted, £ bs : 

3. In a sewing-machine: An applianec for stitch- 
ing a piping-cord, or the like, between the folds of 
a fabric. 

1870 Willox & Gibbs’ Price List 22 Cording with the 
Corder. The Corder lays the Cord while the Machine 
stitches it in. 

Corderoy, var. of CorpuRoY. 

Cordevan,-vant, -wane, -wayn(e,-weyne, 
obs. ff, CoRDWAIN, 

+ Cordi- in derivatives, formerly not infrequent 
for Carpi- from Gr. xap8ia heart, on account of 
the identity of meaning and greater familiarity of 
the Latin cor, cord-: c.g. Cordialgic, Cordi- 
gnostic (properly cardiognostic), Cordiology. 

1659 C. Noster /nexped. of Exped, 4,1 shall leave that to 
the great Cordignostick that is above. 1725 Braptey Fa, 
Dict, li.s.v. Stomach, A Cordialgick Pain. 1817 Blackw. 
Mag. 1. 38 Why may not the human heart be registered in 
a good sized quarto volume ..and be made the basis to a 
system of Cordiology. /did., To expose her heart .. to the 
manipulation of a cordiologist. 

Cordial (kfdial', a. and sé. (Also 7 cordale.) 
[ad. med.L. cordiai-7s (per. immed. through F. 
cordial, 14th ¢.), f. L. cor, cord- heart + -aL: ef. 
L. concordialis, f. concordia. Cordzalis appears to 
have becn in its origin a word of medicine.] 


A. adj. +1. Of or belonging to the heart. Ods. 

Cordial spirits (in Mediaeval Physiology)=Vitat sfirtts, 
for ‘the Vital Spirit resides in the heart, is dispersed by the 
arteries, etc.’, and ‘by the labour of y* complexyon of the 
brayne. .is tbe vital spirite made anymall ’ (Salmon 1671). 

c1400 Lantfranc's Cirurg. 112 pei [veynes] bryngen liif 
& dewe norischinge & cordialle spiritis. 1 A.M. tr 
Gabethouer’s Bk. Physicke 116/1 Heerwith inungate the 
Cordiall pit verye fat, and this will allsoe cause appetite, 
1603 Fiorto Afontaigne WEE (2652) 26 If it be neither 
cordiall, nor stomacall. 1646 Sir TI. Brownr Pseud. Ep, 
1v. iv. (1686) 153 An opinion..which magnifies the condition 
of the fourth Reet of the Left Hand; presuming therein a 
cordial relation. 

b. Of the heart as the seat of feeling, affection, 

etc. ; internal. . 

1841 Mvers Cath. Th. 1v. § 39. 382 The verbal is very 
often quite different from the cordial Creed. 
- 2. Of medicines, food, or beverages : Stimulating, 
‘eomforting’, or invigorating the heart ; restora- 
tive, reviving, cheering. 

+ Cordial water =splrit (o4s.). 


[6 ¥. cordeler to 


CORDIALIZE. 


1471 Ruptry Comp. Alch. 1x.in Ashm. (1652) 175 Fode t 
Man and Woman most cordyall. 1533 ed uD Helthe 
(1541) 94 a, Al thinges whiche be cordiall, that is 10 say, 
which do in any wise comfort the hart. 1564-78 Beutevs 
Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 55 A cordial oiniment against the 
Pestilence. 1634 Mitton Cowtns 672 This cordial julep 
here .. Wilh spirits of balm and fragrant syrups mixed. 
1719 Dr For Crusoe xviii. (1858) 287 He had brought me a 
case of bottles full of excellent cordial waters. 1797 Co.r- 
nincr Christabel 1, O weary lady, Geraldine, I pray yon, 
drink this cordial wine! 1811 A. ‘I’, Tnomsos Lond. Disp. 
ee Juniper berries are diurctic and cordial. 

KS 

r6rr Suans. int. T.v. iii. 77 This Affliction ha’s a taste 
as sweet As any Cordiall comfort. 16s5 Funtnr //ist. Cand. 
(1840) 189 Ile bestowed on them cordial statutes, (as I may 
call them,) for the preserving of the College in good health. 
1754 Ricnarpson Grand ison (1781) I. xxviii. 204 All Sun. 
day. .was a cordial day to her from morning to night. 

3. Hearty; _coming from the heart, heartfelt; 
sincere, genuine, warm; warm and hearty in a 
course of action or in behalf of a canse. 

€1477 CAXTON Fason 128 My only cordyall loue and frende. 
1489 — Blauchardyn xix. 190 Entlamed wyth yre & of 
cordyal wrath, for loue of their lord. a 1533 Lp. Berxnrs 
Jduon clxxix, 721 My dere and_cordyall fees a 1661 
Puncer MW orthies (1840) IIL. 178 He was a stout and valiant 
gentleman, a cordial proteslant,  ¢ 1750 Surnstone Alegivs 
xiii, 7 Soon may thy breas! the cordial wish resume. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke'’s Hist. Ref U1. 183 To induce the em- 
peror to give the cause his cordial support. 1870 R. W. 
Date Weekday Serum, x. 184 A cordial abhorrence of what 
is sensnal. 

b. Warm and friendly in manner. 

1795 Sovrury Joan of circ ut. 276 By the gentle Queen 
With cordial affability received. 1837 W. Irvine Capt. 
Bouneville U1. 157 The laiter took a cordial leave of his 
host. 1866 Gro, Etior /. //eé? (1868) 58 § Right’, said the 
minister, in a deep cordial tone. 

€ 4. quasi-adv. =‘ By heart’. Obs. 

01475 Parteuay Prol. 10, I nol aqueynted of birth natur- 
all With frenshe his verray trew parfightnesse, Nor en- 
preyntyd is in nynde cordiall. 

B. séh.1. A medicine, food, or beverage which 


* invigorates the heart and stimulates the etreulation ; 


a comforting or exhilarating drink. Come. Aro- 
matized and sweetened spirit, used as a beverage. 
1386 Cnaucrer Prod. 443 For gold in Phisik is a cordial 
[z. cardial, cordeal, accordial], ‘Vherfore he louede gold in 
special. 1526 /ler. exf.(W de W. 1531) 171 As pocyons, 
axes, cordialles, plasters, and other medicynes. 1590 
Srensurn #, Q. am. v.50 Costly Cordialles she did apply. 
1612 Woopatt. Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 250 Aquavitz: dis- 
tilled out of Wine. the chief cordial in cheering the heart 
ofman, 19727 Swirt Gulliver u. viii. 168 Observing I was 
ready to faint, [he] gave me a cordial to comfort me. 1833 
Mr, Martineau Fale of Tyne vi, too He.. sipped his even- 
ing cordial. 1847 Dr Quixcev SA. Ai Naw v, “Vhe 
closet which held the peppermint-water and other cordials. 


b. fransf. and fis. 

1479 Fear. Rivers ieehies The book named Cordyal which 
treteth of ihe four last and final thinges. 1594 Saks. 
Rich. f/f, 1. ic at A pleasing Cordiall..Is this thy Vow 
ynto mysickely heart. 1642 Futter //oly & Prof. St. Wh 
ii. 155 Harmlesse mirth is the best cordiall against the 
consnmption of the spirits. 1751 N. Corton I fsiens in 
Verse (R.), Reflections on a fie well past Shall prove a 
cordial to the lasl, 1870 Emerson Soc. § Sodit., Cluds 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 92 Of all the cordials known to us, the 
hest, safest, and most exhilarating..is society. 

2. Comb., as cordtal-boltle, -elass; cordial- 
maker, manufacturer,‘a mannfactnrer of liqueurs, 
syrups, and sweet drinks’ (Simmonds Dict. Zrade 
1858.) 

1663 CowLey Cutter Colman Stu. viii, Fetch me the 
Cordial-glass in the Cabinet Window, | 1800 Mar. Epce- 
wortu Lottery i, She thought herself obliged, every quarter 
of an honr, to have recourse to her cordial-bottle, 

Cordialgic, erroneous f. CaRDIALGIC, 

+Cordialine, ¢. Ods. rare~'. [f. Corptan 
+-INE.] Of the nature of a cordial. 

1674 R. Gonrrey Jy. § Ab. Physic 87 With some other 
Cordialine Medicine..to revive and keep up his spirits. 

Cordiality (kgidieliti). [f Corpian + -1Ty: 
ef. F. cordialité (Oudin, 16the.); lt. cordialita.] 

+1. The quality of relating to the heart. Ods.-" 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’semd. Ep. 1. iv. 184 That the prace 
tice..had any such respect of cordiality or reference unto 
the heart will much be doubted. 

2. Cordial quality: a. Heartiness, earnestness, 
sineerity. : . 

[1g98 Frorio, Cordialita, hartines.] 1611 — Hartinesse, 
cordiality. 1755 Younc Cenfaur it, Wks. 1757 IV. 158 
‘Yhe sound cordiality, and constant warmth of a disinterested 
friendship. 1756 A. Mircuettin Ellis Orig. Lett. 11.456. LV. 
370, I trust to the King's justice, and to the cordiality with 
which he acts, fora full discovery. 1855 Moriey Dutch 
Kef. u. iv. (1866) 212 Margaret of Parma hated the Cardinal 
with great cordiality. ; 

b. Sincere good-will or friendly feeling towards 
others ; warmth and friendliness of manner. 

1730 Swiet in Craftsman No. 232,1 will not, suspect 
the present fidelity of France, and their cordiality to 
the prolestant establishment. 1796 Jane AusTEN Sense § 
Sens, (1849) 63 He..did not return your kindness with any 
cordiality. 1844 H. H, Witson 2) 2. india 1. 125 Had 
there been any cordiality between the European officers and 
the native garrison, 1871 Mortev Voltaire (1886) 12 His 
cordialiry towards progress and improvement. 
Cordialize (kfuidiiloiz), v. [f. Corpran + 
-12F.] 

lL. frans, To make into a cordial. 


CORDIALLY. 


1774 Pennant Tour Scot. in 1772 342 Rum, cordialized 
with Jelly of bilberries. 1861 Sata in 7empie Bar Mag. }. 
304 They hastily swallowed mugs full of steaming egg-hot 
and cordialised porter, 

+2. To treat with cordials. Os. rare. 

1807 Aled. Frni, XVII. 43 A state which the unwary 
would assert to be typhus, and begin..to cordialise. 

8. To make cordial or friendly. 

1817 Be. a in Life & Lett. \xii. 57 
. .congenializes and cordializes human life. 

4. intr. To become cordial; to be on terms of 
cordiality, fraternize (with). Chiefly Se. 

1834 A. Knox Corr. EE. 164 1} have not, beyond tbese 
wale one thoroughly congenial soul..f do not know even 
one, who cordializes with me, on the same intellectual 
level, 1863 J. Brown //ore Subsec. (ed. 3) 62 With devo- 
tional feeling. .he cordialized wherever and in whomsoever 
it was found. 1864 — Yoku Leech (1882) 14 He would have | 
found one student..with whom he would have cordialised. | 

Cordially (kfudiali), adv. [f-as prec. +-L¥ 2.) | 

+1. = By heart’. Obs. rare—. 

1479 Caxton Cordyall A iv b/2 V' they may cordyally be 
enprynted with in your hertes. 

2. Heartily, with all one’s heart, in a way that 
proceeds from the heart. 

@ 1533 Ip. Berners //uon cxxxix. 517, } desyre you 
ryght cordeally, my dere frynd, shewe me yf ye haue any 
hurt. 1660 ‘I. Gouce Cér. Directions ii, (1831) 24 If thou 
dost cordially resist and mourn for thy manifold distractions 
in prayer. 1799 Foster in Life § Corr. (1846) E, 123, I cor- 
dially sympathize with you. 2841 Exruinstone /7ist, Jud. 
Il. 552 He cordially detests the Hindtis. 1860 Tynpati. 
Glac. 1, xvi. 104 To this I cordially agreed. ¥ 

3. With hearty friendliness or good-will; in a, 
inanner that betokens warm friendliness. 

1781 Cowrer Netfrement 379 How cordially I pressed 
His undissembling virtue to my breast. 1795 Burke Corr. 
IV. 325 Mrs. Burke desires to be most cordially remembered 
to you. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre ii, 1 was cordially in- 
vited to eat. 1885 S/anch. Exam. 15 May 6/1 Lord John 
. cordially shook hands with him. 

+ Co’rdialness. Oés. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
= CorDIALItTy. 

1611 Cotcr., Cordtalité, cordiallnesse, heartinesse. 1675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 550 The cordialness of his 
love. 1691-8 Norms Pract. Disc. FV. 288 In all the 
Reality, Cordialness, Sincerity and Constancy: of four love]. 

Cordicole (kf udikoul), ad. mod.L., cordicola, 
f. cor, cordt- heart + -cola worshipper.) ‘A wor- 
shipper of the heart’: a nickname for one who 
worships the ‘ Sacred Heart’. 

1854 J. B. Datcainns Derot. HMrt. of Jesus (ed. 2) 38 It 
wasin Jansenist periodicals that lhe nick-naine of Cordicoles 
was attached to Ihe members of the Confraternities. [1883 
Catholic Dict. s.v. Heart of Fesus, Nicknamed ‘Cardiola- 
tre’ or ‘Cordicole "and c arged with Nestorianism.) 

Cordierite (kfidiarait). Af. [Named (in 
1813) after Cordier a French geologist. See -ITE.] 
A synonym of Toute. 

1814 ‘1. ALLAN fin, Nomen,, Cordierite. 1879 Ruttry 
Study Rocks xii, 210 Cordierite-granite is a variety. .con- 
taining cordierile or iolite. 

Co‘rdies. ‘An American name fora kind of 
felt hat, covered with camel or goat hair’ (Sim- 
inonds Dict. Trade 1838). 

Cordiform (kfuidiffin), a. [f. L. cor, cordi- 
heart + -rors. Cf F. cordiforme.) Weart-shaped. 

Cordiform foramen; the obturator foramen of reptiles. 
Cordiform tendons the central tendon of the diaphragm. 

1828 Starx Elem. Nat. Hist. 11. 286 Thorax slightly 
convex; scutellum generally cordiform. 1851 Ricilaroson 
Geol, 292 The..marine turtles have the carapace cordiform 
and depressed like an elliptical arch. 1887 Hoodiworm Dec, 
34 ‘The famous cordiform map of Apian. [This map (1530). 
the earliest known on the single heart-shaped projection. 
Brit, Afus. Cat.) 

Cordignostic: see Corpt-. 

Cordil : sce CorpYL, the water-newt. 

Cordilere, -ier, obs. ff. CoRDELIER. 

{' Cordillas. Ofs. [F., formerly cordillats, f. 
* cordiile, dim. of corde Corp: ef. cordillon.) 

1714 Fr. Bk, of Rates 67 Cordillats Stuff per Piece of 28 
Ells. 1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, Cordilias, a kind of 
kersey. 

|| Cordillera (kgrdilyé-ri). (In 8 rarely cor- 

delier). [Sp. = mountain-chain, ‘the running 
along ofa rocke in great length ‘ (Minshcu 1599), 
f. cordilla,in OSp. string, rope, dim. of e#erda:— 
1. chorda eord, rope.) 
A mountain chain or ridge, one of a series of 
arallel ridges; in ~/, applied originnlly by the 
paniards to the parallel chains of the Andes in 
South America (/as Cordilleras de los Andes), sub- 
meen extended to the continuation of the same 
system uae Central America and Mexleo. 

Some geograp ers inthe U. S. have proposed to transfer 
the name to the more or less parallel chains of the Rocky 
Mountains and Sierra Nevada, with their intervening ridges 
and tablelands, termed by them the Condi/leran region; 
but this is not approved of by European geographers. 

1704 Collect, Voy. (Church) E11. 12/1 The Cordillera grows 
rougher. 1796 Morse Asser. Geog. 1.60 Pinchinca, one of 
the Cordeliers, immediately under the line. 1816 Keatince 
Trav, (1817) 1. 212 A cordillera and an atom are wielded or 
cast with equal facility by her [Nature's] powerful hand. 
1833 Penny Cycl. I. g1g/1 (s.¥. Asides) At the northern 
Fimit of the group of Loxa. .the main range divides intotwo | 
subordinate chains, or cordilleras, 1879 Dawa Alan. Geol. | 
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(ed. 3) 15 A cordillera includes all the mountain-chains in 
the whole great belt of high land that borders a continent. 

Jig. 1781 Anciernin Naval Chron, X 1.290 The ship upon a 
bed of rocks, mountains of them on one side, and cordeliers 
of water on the other. 

Cordillere, obs. f. ConDELIER. 

+ Cordi‘loquy. Ods. nonce-wd. [f. L. cor, cordi- 
heart, after ventriloguy: ef. Carpipnonia.) A 
speaking from the heart. 

1642 Fuuver /loly & Prof. St. uw. ix. 83 Some have ques- 
tioned ventriloquie, when men strangely speak out of their 
bellies. might I coin the word cordiloquie, when men draw 
the doctrines out of their hearts, etc. 

Cordinar, -er, obs. f. CoRDWAINER. 


+Cordine. Obs. rare. 

1611 Cotcr., Cordons d'nne trompette, the cordines or 
strings of a Trumpet. 

Cording (kpidin), v4/. sd.1 [f. Corp v1 and 
56.1 + -1nG 1] 

1. The action of binding or fastening with a cord ; 
hanging (quot. 1619). b. HWeaving. The con- 
nexion of the treadles of a loom with the leaves of 
heddles by cords, in such a way as to produce the 


pattern required. 

1619 H. Hutton Folffes Anat, 33 A cording be your end. 
a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 279 Like a Shepheards ‘Tent 
that falls tothe ground for want pt ening: cording, and 
sowing. 1822 A. Peppie (4##/e) Linen Manufacturer, 
Weaver, and Warper's Assistant, with Tables, Drafts, 
Cordings, etc. 1875 Une Dict. Arts Il, 524 Tbe draught 
and cording of common fustian is very simple. /dfd. HII. 
982 Fig. 1955 represents the draught and cording of a fan- 
ciful species of dimity. A 

2. concr, Cords collectively; cordage; eorded 


work. 

ig71 Wills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) 363 Ij dossen cording 
for coddes xij4, 1616 Furtcuer //um, Lieut. wi, Nay 
then | must hake the stocke—send me good cording. 1 
Coltect. Voy. (Church.) HLL. 58/2 ‘bey use Cording ihetend 
of Wood for Fuel. 1771 Smottetr //umph. Ci. 1. 24 May, 
A narrow brimmed hat, with gold cording. 

3. Cording quire (of paper): see quot. 1825. 

16g2 Urnouuart Yewes Wks. (1834) 182 Writing. .upon 
the loose sheets of cording-quires. 1825 Hone Everyday 


BA, 1139 Cassie Quires, the two outside quires of the 


ream, also called cording quires, 

Cording, vl. sé.2 and ffi. a., aphetie f. Ac- 
corpinG ; see Corn v.2 

Cordiology : sce Corpt!-. 

Cordite (kfuidait), ([f Corn + -itk] A 
smokeless explosive, introduced in 1889, so called 
from its cord-like appearance. 

1889 Daily News a Oct. 5/3 The new explosive, known 
by the nante of ‘cordite’ on account of its curiously string. 
like appearance. 1891 /'al/ Mad? G. 30 May 7/2 A velo- 
city of no less than 2,669 ft. has been realized witha r94lb. 
charge of cordite from a 6-inch quick-firing gun. 

Cordivant, -iwin, obs. ff. Corpwaly. 

Cord-leaf: see Corn 54.1 

+ Cordlett. Os. [Cf F. cordelette small cord, 


dim. of corde Corp. 

But perh. = cordi/fats, Corpittas.] 

1661 in Tofographer (1790) 20, 6 Cordletts and fowre 
Blanketts. 

+Corrdly, ? Obs. [Cf ¥. cordi/le young tnnny 
emerging from the egg: see Littré.] ‘A tunny’ 
(alliwell), (No authority or reference given.) 

Cordon (k/*1dan,-gn), es Also 6 eordone, 8 
cordoon, [a. F. cordon, deriv. of corde Corn; = 
lt. cordone, Sp. cordon, Pr. cordo: in It, an aug- 
mentative, in F/ also diminutive. The carliest form 
in Eng. appears to have been cordone from It.; but 
this was soon superseded by the Fr.] 


1. Fortif, A course of stones along the line of 
junction of the rampart and parapet, or forming 


the coping of the escarp or inner wall of the ditch. 

198 Barret Theor. Warres v. i. 127 The ditch..to be 
made so deep, and cast vp so high, that it should couer the 
wall, at least vnto the Cordone. x Puiriirs (ed. Kemey) 
Cordon..In Fortification, a row of stones. .set between the 
Wall of the Fortress that lies a-slope and the Parapet which 
stands upright; serving for an Ornament in Defences made 
of Masons-work. 1782 Siege of Anbigny 60 Humieres.. 
had already gained the cordon of the rampart. 1859 F. A. 
Grieritus Artil, Man. (1862) 261 The Cordon is a semi- 
circular projection of stone. .placed at the top of the slope 
of the revetment of the escarp. 


2. Arch. A string-conrse, or projecting band of 


stone, ustially flat, on the face ofa wall. 

1706 Pinttirs (ed. Kersey), Cordon..In Architecture, a 
Plinth, or edge of Stone on the out-side of a Building. 1739 
Laaewyr Short Acc. Piers West. Bridge 36 The Masons 
set the last Stone of the Torws or Cordon. 1876 Gwitt 
Encych Archit. Gloss., Cordon, the edge of a stone on the 
outside of a building. 

3. fil. A line of troops composed of men placed 
at detached intervals, to prevent passage to or from 
the guarded area; achain of military posts. Also 
attrib., as in cordon system, duty. 

1758 Mise. in Aun. Reg. 373/2 1 [our officers] order us to 
form a line, we can do it; but if tbey call that line a 
Cordon, we must be obliged to apply to the Chaplain 
for a Denonement of the mysterious word. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. 1.754 These troops..are dispersed at posts 
placed nt proper distances on a Cordon, surrounding the 
colony on the land side. 1817 Wynn in Parl, Deb. 356 
A cordon of troops had been stationed on the banks of the 


CORDONNET. 


river to intercept any communication. 1877 Field Exerc. 
dafantry 314 There are two systems of outposts, viz. the 
Cordon system, and the patrol system. 

b. fransf. A continuous line or circle of per- 
sons round any person or place. 

1854 M. Hartano Adone xxiv, He attached himself to 
Mrs, Read’s cordon of admirers. 1883 Lp. R. Gewrr Aly 
Remin, 1, xxii. 70 A large crowd..kept back by a cordon 
of police. 


c. fig. 

1792 Burke Corr, (1844) EV. ax They propose that all 
Europe shall form a cordon to hedge in the cuckoo. 1868 
G. Durr Pot. Surv. ara To draw round it a cordon, aad 
to allow..no rival near tbe throne. 1879 W. F. Steven- 
son in Gd. Words Mar, 158 Foreigners who have been 
excluded by the strictest cordon ever drawn. 

4. A guarded line between infected and unin- 
fected districts, to prevent iutercommunication and 
spread of a discase or pestilence. Called also 
sanitary cordon, 

1826 Jas. Mitt in JWestne, Rev. V1. 264 Hacordon against 
the ordinary plague is an expedient measure, etc. 1860 
G. A. Sportiswoope Vac. Tour 89 A sanitary cordon as a 
protection from the plague may have mitigated the ravages 
of this scourge in Eastern Europe. 1885 Manch. Exam, 
x0 June 4/6 They will establish cordons and lazareitos in 
order to insure the complete isolation of all infected towns, 

5. An ornamental cord or braid forming a part 
of costume. Also, the cord worn by Francis- 
cans. 

1578 /#w. R. Wardrobe (1815) 219 (Jam.) Lang slevis with 
silver pasmentis and small cordonis of silvir and blew silk, 
1899 Saxpys Europe Spec. (T.), All lay brethren and sisters 
thatdid weare St. Francis’s cordon. 1619Z. Bovp Last Battedl 
(1629) 960 (Jam.) What are such cuts and cordons, silkes 
and satins..but infallible tokens of an unsanctified heart ? 
1632 Litucow Trav, 1x, (1682) 367 This done he knitteth 
the Cordon of the Cloak about him. 1661 Morcan SpA. 
Gentry ti. 4 Ordinary Jews had the cordons or binders of 
their fringes of this colour. 1 Acnes Strickranp 
Qneens Eng. 1.28 Unconsciously tied and untied the rich 
cordon that fastened his cloak several times, 1882 Cussans 
Heraldry 242 The Mantle [of the Order of the Garter]. .is 
fastened by a rich white cordon, with large tassels, which 
extend to about the middle of the body. 

b. Her. An ornamental cord accompanying the 
shield of an ecclesiastical dignitary. 

6. A ribbon, usually worn scarfwise, as part of 
the insignia of a knightly order. (Either con- 
Lect! Fr. (kordon) or a Gallicism, the English 
equivalent being RrsBon.] 

Grand cordon, that distiaguishing the highest class or 
grade of such an order. S/ue cordon (F. cordon bleu): the 
sky-blue ribbon worn by the Knights-grand-cross of the 
French order of the Holy Gbost, the highest order of 
chivalry under the Bourbon kings; bence extended to other 
first-class distinctions : cf. Bue Rispon. These and similar 
names are also applied to the wearers of the insignia, and 
by extension to other persons of distinction ; cordon len, 
jocularly or familiarly, a first-class cook, 

1727 PAilip Onaril 255 He meets with several Noblemen, 
some with a blew Cordoon. 1792 A. Younc Tran. France 

The ceremony of the day was, the King’s investing the 
Due of Berri. with the cordon blue. 2849 Soutury Piler. 
to Comp, w. vi. 263 For in his family, and this The Corpo- 
ration knew, It rightly would be valued more Than any 
cordon blew. 1836 T, Hoox G. Gurney HI 62 Cordons, 
as they call them. .the things they wear over their shoulders 
with the Garter, Bath, Thistle and Se. Patrick. 1863 Kinc- 
LAKE Crimea (1876) I. xiv. 229 He suffered himself to be 
publicly stripped of his grand cordon of the Legion of 
Honour, . 

7. Hort. A fruit-tree made by pruning to grow 
as a single stem (usually as an espalier or wall 
tree). Hence cordon-trained, cordon tree. 

1878 W. Roainson Parks & Gard. Paris (ed. 2) 280 A 
cordon means a tree confined to a single stem, that stem 
being furnished with spam or.. little fruiting branches 
nailed in. /4id, 417 The U form, or double Cordon, is best 
suited for a v igh wall or fence. 1882 Garden 16 Sept. 
a64/1 The fruits were all gathered from cordon-trained 
trees, 1885 Pall Alall G. 22 Oct, 6/1 Pyramid, bush, and 
cordon trees..tbat will often with their first year’s crop re- 
pay their cost. . 

+8. ‘The twist of a rope’ (Bailey fol. 1730-6). 

+Co'rdon, v. 08s. rare. [a. P. cordonner, f. 
cordon.] 

1. trans. To twist into a cord or rope. 

3623 Favine Theat. Hon. u. vii. 110 This long haire, 
tressed and cordonned after the Anticke practise, 

2. ‘To ornament with a cordon or braid. 

61. fav. RK. Wardrobe (1815) 148 (Jam.) Ttem, sevin 
quaiffis of claith of silvir, cordonit with blak silk. 

Co'rdoned, f//.a. [f. Connon +-Ep 2.) 

1. Decorated with the cordon of an order. 

1866 Lever Afartins of Cro’Al, 263 Your starred and 
cordoned agitator of the Bourse. A 4 

2. Waving an encircling line or baud in relief. 

1889 Atheneum 14 Dec. 825/3 In most cases they [vam 
were surrounded b Sead or raised ‘ cordons’ which divide: 
them into zones. .the clay counterparts of the ' cordoned” or 
pedestalled vases, 

Cordonar, obs. f. CORDWAINER. 

|| Cordonnet. [F. (kordong), dim. of cordon.) 
A loosely spun thick silk thread or weak cord 
made from waste or inferior silk, and used for 
fringes, outlines of lacework, etc, where strength 
is not required. 


1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Cordonnet, coarse silk, 1886 
W.A. Harris Dict. Fire Ins., Cordonet. 


CORDOUS. 


tCordous, 2. Obs. rare—". [prob. repr. a 
med.L. *chordosus, f. chorda Corp.) Affecting the 
‘cords’ or sinews. 

¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 99 pe crampe is a sijknes cor: 
dous eiper nervous. 

Cordovan (kf-1déveen), a. and sd. Also (6cor- 
duban), 7 cordovant, 7-8 -devan, -divan, -de- 
vant, -divant, (cordiaunt). [a. Sp. cordoudn 
(now cordobén) ‘cordouan or Spanish leather’ 
(Minsheu 1599) ; cordovduo adj., of Cordova. The 
same word as Corpwarn, but adopted directly 
from Sp. at a later date. Originally, and still 
dialectally, cordovan; the forms in -ant appear 
to be owing to false analogy ; perh. to association 
with vav-, avan-, as weakened form of Avant-.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Cordova; made of 
the leather there manufactured. 

rgor Perctvar, Sf. Dict., Taperados, the inside of a 
cordouan skin turned outwards. 1618 Fretcurr Loyal 
Sudy. iv. vii, You musk-cat, Cordevan-skin! 1676 Errrr- 
EDGE Alan of Mode 1. tit, 1..was almost poison'd with a 

ir of Cordivant gloves he wears. 1828 Scott F. MW. Perth 
iv, His walking bootsewere of cordovan leather. 1848 
Trackeray Van. Fair xtii, She removed the cordovan 
leather from the grand piano. 


B. sé. 1. One who belongs to Cordova (L. 


Corduba). 

1899 Br. Hatt Sat. t. iit. 29 The famous Corduban, 

2. Cordovan leather ; =Corpwatn. 

a@x6ag Fretcuer Faithf, Sheph. 1. i, Hanging scrip of 
finest cordevan. 1651 Ocitsy “sop (1665) 114 In Cordo- 
vant at leisure walk the Street. 1708 Motreux Rabelais 
ly. vi. (737) 33 Of their Skins the best Cordivant will be 
made. 31811 A. Scott Poems, Rural Content iv, But now 
they're flung by, an’ I’ve bought cordovan. 18753 Ure Dict. 
Arts VII. 96 In. .leather whose grain is tender, as cordovan, 
which is manufactured from horse-hides. 

+3. A skin of this leather. Ods. 

3643 Howetn Lett. (1650) 11, Vote 
perfumes, Buffs or Cordovans. 19727 
Man's Comp. 407 Goat-Skins undrest, Cordevants. 
Brawes Lez Mercat, ( 1752)734 Red and yellow Cordouans, 

* Corduane, obs. f. Conpwaty. 

Corduroy (kgideroi:), sd. and a. Also 8 cor- 
deroy, 9 cord de roy, corde du roy. [A name 
app. of English invention: either originally in- 
tended, or soon after assumed, to represent a 
supposed Fr. *corde du roi ‘the king’s cord’; it 
being a kind of ‘cord’ or corded fustian. 

No such name has ever been used in French: on the con- 
trary, among a list of articles manufactured at Sens in 1807, 
Millin de Grandmaison Voyage d. Défart. du Midi. 144 
enumerates ‘étoffes de coton, futaines, kings-cordes’, evt- 
dently from English, Wolstenholme’s Patent of 1776 men- 
tions nearly every thing of the fustian kind except corduroy, 
which yet was well known by 1790. Duray occurs with serge 
and drugget asa coarse woollen fabric manufactured in Somer- 
setshire in the 18th c., but it has no apparent connexion with 
corduroy. A possible source has been pointed out in the 
English surname Corderay.] 

A. sb. 

1, A kind of coarse, thick-ribbed cotton stuff, 

worn chiefly by labourers or persons engaged in 


rough work. 

1795 [see B. 1}. ¢1810 Rees Cycl. s.v. Fustian, The manu+ 
facture comprehends the various cotton stuffs known by the 
names of corduroy, velverett, velveteen, thicksett, etc. 
1820 Syp. Smitu Lett, clxxv, No distant climes demand 
our corduroy, Unmatched hahiliment for man and boy. 
1836 Ure Cotton Manuf. 11. 332 Eight-shaft cord, vulgarly 
called corduroy, 1878 Biack Green Past, x. 84 He was 
dressed for the most part in shabby corduroy, 

. b, Extended as a trade name to other fabrics of 
similar appearance, 

1884 Even, Standard 28 Aug. 4/3 Corduroy is the ‘coming 
material’... The new corde du roy will be a dainty silken 
as indeed it was in the beginning. (A baseless asser- 
tion. 

2. pl. Corduroy trousers. collog. 

1787-91 ‘G. GamBano’ Acad. Horsem. xv. (1809) 127 No- 
thing but a pair of corderoys between him and the Horse's 
back. 186: Hucres Tom Brown at Oxf. xii. (1889) 114 A 
fellow in corduroys. 

3. A corduroy road (see B. 3); the structure of 


such a road. 

1836 Backwoods x Canada 114 Over these abominable 
corduroys the vehicle jolts, jumping from log to log. 1865 
Reader 30 Sept. 364/3 Long timbers both above and be- 
neath, placed parallel to the road, and pinned to the cordu- 
roy. 1884 Harper's Mag. June 105/2 The government road 
++in comparison with which the roughest ‘corduroy’ would 
appear a brilliant. innovation. 

B. adj. [attrib. use of the s4.] 

1. Made of the fabric corduroy. 

1795 Hull Advertiser to Oct. 2/2 An old brown coat, and 
old corduroy breeches. 1849 E. E. Napter E£xcurs. S. 
Africa 11. 418 Antigropelos boots, and everlasting corduroy 
breeches, 

2. Ribbed and furrowed like corduroy. 

31868 Ecclesiologist Feb. 13 Their surface was so deeply 
chiselled over with ‘corduroy’ work. 189: Daily News 
20 May 3/1 Some of it is striped in Hoy ridges, and 1s there- 
fore called corduroy crépon, though the ridges are merely 
Miniatures of the furrows in corduroy. 

3. U.S. Applied to a road or causeway con- 
structed of trunks of trees laid together trans- 
versely across a swamp or mity ground ; hence, to 
bridges, etc. of the same construetion. 

Vor. IT. 


et, No Roman 
Ve Matuer Fug. 


1750 


989 


3830 Gatr Lawrie 7. wt. i. (1849) 85 The anguish we en- 
dured from the corduroy crossways. 1837 Ht. MarTINEAU 
Soc. in Amer. (1839) I, 318 Picking our way along the 
swampy corduroy road, 1875. tr, Cowte de Paris’ Civil 
War Amer. 11,9 The whole Federal army was at work.. 
constructing long solid corduroy causeways through the 
marshy forests, 1882 Three in Norway vil. 48 There is a 
corduroy bridge over the Slangen river. 

Corduroy (kfideroi-),v. [f.prec.] ¢rans. Toform 
(a road) by laying trce-trunks or split logs close 
together transversely with the rounded surface up- 
wards; to eross (a swamp) with a road so made. 
So to corduroy it. 

186a W.H. Russert in Times 8 Jan. 8/6 ‘Corduroying 
it’ up to an enemy is tedious work. "1862 B. TavLor Honre 
& Abr. IV. 357 The marshy places are corduroyed with 
small logs. 188 Mess Biro Yafan IL. 52 The ‘main road’ 
Bok ace corduroyed hy the roots of trees. 


Corduroyed (kjidoroi-d), Ap/. a. [f. pree.] 

1, Clad in eorduroy. 

a R. Cuamuers 7rad. Edin. i. 10 Corduroyed men .. 
bawhing coals or yellow sand. 

2. Formed as a corduroy road. 

1854 Cham, Frnl. 1. 242 Over these corduroyed parts 
of the road, the carriage goes securely, but bumpingly. 

Cordwain (kpudwein). arch. Forms: 4-6 
cordewan(e, -wayn(e, -weyne, (corden), 5 
cordwane, -uane, (corwen), 6 cordwayne, 
-uain, -waine, -iwin, cordowan, s— cordwain. 
For later forms sce Cornovan, [ME, conduan(e, 
cordewante, a. OF. cordoan, -ouan, -ewan = Pr, 
cordoan, It. cordovano, OSp. cordovan, prop. adj. 
‘of Cordova’, f. Sp. Cordova, Cordoba, Pr. Cordoa, 
F. Cordoue:—1.. Corduba a town of Spain, where 
this leather was made. (The word has also passed 
into the other Teutonic langs.; Du. ordnaan 
formerly Zordewaen (Kilian), Ger., Da. corduan.)] 

Spanish leather made originally at Cordova, of 
goat-skins tanned and dressed, but afterwards fre- 
quently of split horse-hides ; = Corpovay. Much 
used for shoes, ete. by the higher classes during the 
Middle Ages. 

{zx28 Orpericus Vetatts //ist. Becl. 1. 453 Inde subto- 
lares corduanos Hugo prior ei dedit.] ¢1380 Antecrist in 
Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 126 Bischopes wole kepe here feet 
ful cleene wib scarlett and cordewane. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sir 
Thopas 21 His schoon of cordewane (v.97. -wayn, -wayne, 
-weyne}), @rgoo in Lng. Gikds (1870) 358 Newe sadeles, 
corden ober tray. a 1400 Cov, Afyst, (Shaks. Soc.) 231 Off 
ffyne cordewan a Boodly peyre of long pekyd schon. 14.. 
Metr, Voc. in Wr,-Wiilcker 628/19 Incrustas allutam, gl 
clowtyst corduane. 1483 Cath, Angl.76 A Cordewayn[MS. 
A Corwen), a/ufa, ¢1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 478 Me thinketh thy vysage is couered ouer wt blacke 
cordewan. 1393 
were of Cordiwin, His Hood of Miniveere. 1814 Carv 
Dante xx. 117, Who now were willing he had tended still 
The thread and cordwain. 1824 Scott Redeauntiet let. xii, 
Shoes of Spanish cordwain fastened with silver buckles. 


Cordwainer (kfidwanar). arch. Forms: a. 
i-§ cordewaner(e, 5 -wenere, corduener(e, 
(corwaner, kordwannor), 5-6 cordeweyner(e, 
-wayner, cordwaner, 5-7 -wayner, 6 -weiner, 
-wener, 6- cordwainer ; corruptly 7 cordwiner, 
7-9 -winder. 8. 5-6 cordyner(e, 6-7 -inere, 
-ener, (Sc. -anar, -inar, -enar, -onar), 6-9 Sz. 
cordiner. y. 6-7 corviner. [a. AF. cordewaner 
=OF. cordoanier, -ouanier, -uennter, ete., mod.F. 
cordonnter, {. cordewvan, cordouan, CorDWAIN. Cf. 
It. cordovaniere, MDu. hordewanter (Kilian), 
MUHG, &urdizvvener, shoemaker. Originally in Sp., 
It., and OF., a maker of or dealer in cordovan 
leather ; thence in later F. and the Tentonie langs., 
a worker in this leather, a shoemaker. The form 
cordiner was retained tilla late period in Scotland.] 

A worker in eordwain or cordovan leather; a 
shoemaker. Now ods. as the ordinary name, but 
often persisting as the name of the trade-guild or 
company of shoemakers, and sometimes used by 


modern trades unions to inelude all branehes of | 


the trade. (In Scotland in the 18th e. distinguished 
from ‘shoemaker’; see 1722 in 8.) 

a. @z100 in Earle Laud Charters 257 Randolf se corde- 
wanfere]. 1200 Rotuli Chartarnuin 61/1 Roger Cordewaner,. 
1397 Act 21 Rick. //,c. 16 § 1 Qe null Suour ne Cordewaner 
ne use la mistier de Tanner. 1415 York AZyst. Introd. 23 
Cordwaners. ¢1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 651/31 Ave alu. 
tarius, A‘ cordewenere. ¢€1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayinon 
vii. 173 They lighted att a cordueners house. ¢ 1313 Cocke 
Lorell's B. (Percy Soc.) 9 Coryers, cordwayners, and cobe- 
lers. 1870 Levins Jfani~. 79 A cordweiner, calcearius. 
1600 Dexter Gentle Crate Wks. 1873 1. 44 £. Ma, Maister 
Eyre, are all these Shoomakers? yze. All Cordwainers, 
my good Lord Mayor. 1682 Mrs. Bern False Count 1. i, 
Her Father.. was in his youth an English cordwinder, that 
is to say a shoomaker. 1720 Staves Sfow's Surv. (1754) II. 
v. xii, 299/1 The company of Shoemakers or Cordwainers as 
they stile themselves..were first incorporated in the 17th 

year of King Henry VI. 1814 Wetuincton in Gurw. Desf. 

II. 30 The unanimous resolution of the incorporated Com. 
pany of Cordwainers of Newcastle upon Tyne. 3831 Car- 
LYLE Sart. Res. ttt. ¢. (1858) 128 This poor Cordwainer, as we 
said, was a Man. 1837 WHEELWwRIGHT tr, Aristophanes I. 
325 Surrenderin thyself to. .cordwinders, To leather-cutters 
and to hide-dealers. 1892 Adéen's Oxford Alinanac 45 
Trades Unions. .Cordwainers’ Society. 


Drayton Eclogues iv. 177 His Cockers | 


CORE. 
B 1479-4 in Ld. Treas. Ace. Scotl. 1, 6 To Henry Lint. 
1 


stare the Kingis cordenar. 1482 in Exg, Gidds (1870) 331 The 
a of cordynerez, 1812 in W. He Taraes Select, Rec. 


eee 7 The crafte of cordeners in Oxford. 1§52 Lyxpesay 
The Tragedy 353 Ane trym ‘Tailyeour, ane conn yng Cord- 
onar. 1608 WV. Riding Records (1884) 1. 125 John Saar of 
Staythes, cordener. 1641 Termes de la Ley 85 Cordiner or 
Cordwayner. a 16gr Caiperwoop J/ist. Kirk (1843) II. 
124 The magistrats apprehended .. one Killon, a cordiner, 
1722 Annals of Hatick (1850), The cordiners petition the 
council to be incorporated and separated from the shoe- 
makers ‘ or those who make single-soled shoes’, 

y- r60r Hottanp Pliny x. xlili, Another shoomaker who 
had taken the next corviners shop untohim. — /é/d. (1634) 
I. 188 The art of sowing, as wel for tailors as Corviners and 
shoomakers. 

Cordwainery. [f. pree.: see -Ery.] The 
art or craft of the cordwainer ; shoemaker’s work. 

1831 Cartyte Sart, Res. m. i, The task of a daily 
pair of shoes, coupled even with some prospect of victuals, 
and an honourable Mastership in Cordwainery. 1884 Jfag. 
SP Art Jan. 118 ‘The simplicity of American-Indian cord: 
wainery. 

Cordwinder, corrupt form of ConrpwaIneRr. 
_Cord-wood. [f. Corn sé.1.9.] Wood stacked 
in ‘cords’; wood for fuel eut in lengths (usually) 
of 4 feet. Also attrib. Now chiefly in America. 

1638-9 NM. Riding Records IV. 109 A man presented for 
stealing Cord wood. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 543 (North 
America) A strong breast-work of cordwood. 1878 Mrs. 
Srowr Poganue P. ix. 73 Zeph's sled was.. loaded up with 
cord-wood, 1887 A entish Gloss., Cord-wood, a pile of wood, 
such as split-up roots and trunks of trees stacked for fuel. 

Cordy (kfsdi), a. rare. Of or like cord. 

1611 Corer, Enflecheures, the ratlings; the cordie steps 
whereby Mariuers climbe vp to the top of a Mast. 1718 
Rowr Lucan 246 With cordy Sinews oft’ her Jaws are 
string. 1861 Tuornstry 7rner I. 267 The dark and dirty 
water, which is opaque and cordy, and of a uniform grey. 

+Cordyl. Oés. fad. Gr. xopSvA-os water- 
newt.] An old book-name of the water-newt, or 
some allicd animal; now applied to a genns of 
lizards (Cordy/1s). 

1607 Torsenn Serpents (1653) 681 Of the Cordil .. 1 finde 
some difference abont the nature of this living creature... 
whether it be a Serpentor a Fish. 1974 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. 
(1862) PL. ut. iv. go2 The Cordyle, the Tockay, the Tejuguacn. 

Cordylar, obs. f. CorpELier. 

|| Cordyline (kfidilsi-nz). Bor, [f. Gr. xopStan 
elub.] A liliaceous genns of trees, sometimes 
ealled palm-lilies, found in tropical Afriea, Mada- 
gascar, the Malay Archipelago, ete. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1884 Bowen & Scott De Bary’s 
Phaser. 391. 1887 C. Wracce in Ga. Words 687 Tropical 
cordylines. 

Core (kée1), 53.1 Forms: 4y- core; also 4-3 
coore, 5-7 coare, (7 chore, choaro, kore, quore), 
7-8 coar. [Appears ¢ 1400, in senses 1, 2; 
core has been the prevailing spelling from the first. 
Etymology uneertain. 

Minsheu conjectured ‘ perhaps it hath its name from L. 
cor the heart, because it lieth in the middle of the fruit’. 
Skinner pronounced it ‘from F. ceur, It. cuore, Le cor’, 
which has been repeated by most etymologists since. But 
the original meaning does not agree with any sense of the 
L. cor or Fr. carur, and it was not app. till late in the 16th 


c, that any one thought of associating it with the notion of 


‘heart’. Moreover the OF. word was cuer, which in the end 
of 14th c. gave place to cuenr, latinized after the Renas- 
cence to coeur, ceux. Other conjectures are that it repre: 
seuts F. corps(OF. also cons) body, or cox horn. Some sup- 
port is given to the last by sense 3 (see esp. quot. 1580); bit 
the persistent final ¢ of the Eng. word is a great obstacle to 
any such derivation, The primary sense of core had for- 
merly been expressed | Cotk.] 
I, Original literal senses. 
1. The dry horny capsule imbedded in the centre 
of the pulp and eontaining the seeds or pips of 


the apple, pear, quinee, ete. (= Cork). 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xvu. 1xxsi. (Tollem. MS.), 
Som greynes bep ordeynid in harde cores [ed. 1495 coares, 
L. #2 substantia callosa) within be frute, as it farep in apples 
and in peres. ¢ 1420 /’a/lad. on Husé, xt. 506 Take quynces 
ripe, and pare hem..but kest away the core. /é/d. 111, 968. 
¢1440 Douce MS. 55, fo. 31 Pare hem & take oute the coore. 
1481 Caxton Afyrr.n.i. 61 An Apple, whiche shal be parted 
by the myddle in foure parties right..by the core [far /e 
motlon}. “1978 Lyte Dodoens vt, xlii, 712 In the middle of 
the fruite [Pear] there is a Coare with kernels or peppins, 
16or Br. W. Bartow Fa Ce 138 The spottes of an apple 
about the quore, 1616 Surri. & Marxn. Country Farme 
423 Take your Oulnees and oe them, and cut them in 
slices from the chore. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants t. vi. 
The Coar is originated from the Pith; for the Sap .. quits 
the Pitb, which thereby hardens intoa Coar. 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 1. Concl., None throws away the apple for the core, 
19747 Westev Prim. Physic (1762) 41 Take a mellow Apple, 
take out the Core. 1887 Mrs. Burnett Fauntleroy xi 
216 He’d set there, an’ eat..apples out of a barrel, an’ pitch 
his cores into the street. : : . 

+b. fg. Something that stieks in one’s throat, 
that one cannot swallow or get over; also, in 
allusion to ADAM'S APPLE (sense 2), said of part 


of the original corrupt nature still remaining. Ods. 
1460 Play Sacra. 737 Lord 1 haue offendyd the in 
many a pundey vvse That styckyth at my hart as hard as a 
core. @1g69 Kincesmvt. J/an's Est, vi. (1580) 33 We are 
all choked with the core of carnall concupiscence. 1611 
Srrep Hist. Gi. Brit. 1x, tv. (1632) 468 This scruple was 
such a core in Anselm his mouth that he would not pro- 
nounce the words of Contract vntill, etc. ¢1630 Donne 
Serm. \xiit. 631 The coare of Adams apple is stipial their 
125 
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throat, which the hlood of the Messias hath washt away in 
the righteous. a 1640 W. Fenner Sacr. Faithfudl (1648) 
157 This will be a core to his conscience another day. 1652 
Bextowes Theoph. i. xvii. 25. ‘ 

2. An unburnt part in the centre of a coal, piece 
of limestone, etc. (=dial. cowk: see COKE, 


Cok.) 

61420 Pallad. on [lusb, x1. 387 Askes of sarment Wherof 
the ame hath lefte a core exile, The body so, not alle he 
bones, hrent. 1840-56 S. C. Brees Gloss. Croil Eng. 253 
Lime core is unfit for making cemen1 and mortar, but it is 
very serviceahle as a dry filling at the backs of walls, eic. 
1876 Gwitt Encycl, Archit. Gloss., Core. .isalso the interior 

of a lump of lime, which has not been sufficiently burnt. 
Tanne lump lime these ‘cores’ will not disintegrate. 

3. The more or less hard mass of dead tissue in 

the centre of a boil. Formerly also app. a cal- 


losity or corn in the feet. 

1832 More Confut, Tindale Wks. 351/2 So harde is {a] 
carbuncle, catching ones a core, 1o bee.. cured. 1580 Hotty- 
nann Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn Cor, a core in the feete. 1599 
T. Mfouret)] Sidkwormes 6 Healing hloudy wounds and 
festred coares. 1624 Quartes Fob Afrlit. Eijh, With Pot- 
sheards to scrape off those rip'ned cores. .from out his sores. 
1640-4 Sir B. Rupyarp in Rushw. /ést. Cold. (1692) 11. I. 
25 Now we see what the Sores are... let us be very careful 
to draw out the Cores of them. 1697 Drynen Vire. Georg. 
in. 692. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4772/4 His off Footlock before 
: ioabled with Coars. 1807-265. Coorer First Lines Surg. 
(ed. 5) 63 (Botts) Under which is a mass of destroyed cellular 
membrane, called a core. 1856 Druitt Surg. Vade M. 195 
‘The discharge of a flake of softened lymph, and a small 
sloughy shred of areolar tissue. .what is called a core. 

+b. fg. of inward evil, ill feeling, ctc. Ods. 
1602 Marston Ant. & Aled. ut. Wks. 1856 I. 34 He would 


. drawe the core forth of impostum’d sin. 1619 W. WHaATELY | 


God's Hush. \. (1622) 66 He hath a sensible edge, and akind 
of kore against those that stand betwixt him and _ this 
reputation. 1670 Cotton Esfernon i. x. 525 They would 
never again be so fully reconcil’d, that there would not 
still remain a Core in the bosom of the one or the other. 
1680 Orway Cains Marinus vii, The Core and Bottom of 
my Torment's found. 21734 NortH £.vay, ii. vi. §7 (1740! 
428 The Canker, or Coar, of tle late Rebellion was torn out 
Ly this loyal Acknowledgment, 

c. A disease of sheep, or a tumour characteristic 
of the disease. Also a disease in pigeons. 

1750 W. Exus Mod. (usbandman IV. i. 127 (Observe if 
the skin of the sheep] is clear from cores and jogs under 
the jaws, 1792 Ospatpiston rit. Sportsman 121/1 Core, 
in pigeons, a malady so called from its likeness to the core 
of an apple. 1818 Topn, Core..6. A disorder incident to 
sheep, occasioned by worms in their livers. Chambers. 
784778 Hatuiwett, Core, a disease in sheep. 

. éransf. A central portion that is cut out, or 
that remains after using the snrrounding parts. 

{App. the notion is taken from the core of fruit, which Is 
cut out, or left uneaten.] 

4. Accntral portion cut ont and removed; esp. 
the cylindrical mass of rock extracted in the pro- 
cess of boring. 

1649 Butne Eng. Joprov, Impr. (1653) 98 Ant-hills. are 
best destroyed this way, being opened, the Soard taken up, 
and the Coar taken out, and scattered before the Plough. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 223 Then with a Semi-circular 

ool loosen the whole Core, or middle of the Ball, and 
pitch the Core with the point opposite to the Center. 1810 
Spectf. Murdock's Patent No, 3292. 2 The cores cut out 
of the larger sorts of pipes I use as coluinns or..form them 
into smaller pire 1882 Standard No, 17946. 2 The Dia- 
mond Rock-boring apparatus. .brings up solid cores of rock 
full of their characteristic fossils. 

65. The remaining central portion of n mass 
from which the superficial parts have been cut or 
chipped away; ¢.g. of n hay-rick, and in Prehist. 
Archwol, of a flint nodule, whence flakes have been 
chipped for flint knives, ete. 

1800 J. Hurns Fav. Village 120 The sweet remnant of 
the hoarded rick Sliced toa core, 1862 Fairnort Up Nile 
308 The square columins.. have been in some places literally 
chipped to pieces and a rude irregular core only remains. 
1863 Lyett Antig, Man x, (ed. 3) 184 One of those siliceous 
cores or nuclei with numerous facels from which flint flakes 
or knives had been struck off. 

IIL. ¢ransf. A central part of different character 
from that which surrounds it : chiefly technical. 

6. generally. 

1784 Jounson in Boswell L7/2 (1816) IV. 353 This is a mere 
excuse to save their crackers..The core of the fireworks 
cannol be injured. 1843 Kep. Brit, Association 112 The 
paten! substitute for corks and bungs is obtained by em- 
ploying nn elastic core of fibrous materials..and covering it 
with a thin sheet of {India rubber. 1855 Bain Senses & /nt, 
1. ii, §8 The spinal cord..a rod or column of while matter 
. enclosing n slender core of greysubsiance. 1863 TYNDALL 
Lleat ii, § 48 (1870) 46 Within the flame we have a core of 
gas as yel unburnt. 

7. spec. a. Arch, The interior part of a wall 
or column (in this sense formerly often c/oar). 
b. Hydraulic Engineering. A wall or structure 
impervious to water, placed in an embankment or 
dike of porous material. c. The central portion of 
a window-lead or came connecting the leaf or part 
overlapping the cdges of the glass. 

1663 Gerpier Conasel 53 To fill the Choare of a wall.. 
Several cracks in walls, whereof the Choares are hollow. 
1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 309 The core of the 
rubble-work of the Grecian walls is impenetrahle to a tool. 
1876 Gwitt Eucycl. Archit. Gloss. s.v. The core of a 
column is n strong post of some material inserted in its 
central cavity when of wood. /dfd. § 2229 a, An ancient 
lead of the usual width consisling of the leaf,.and the core. 
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1884 Law Times Rep. LI. 229/2 The stuff of which the core 
of the wall was composed. 

da. Hard core: see quots. 

1851 Mavutew Lond, L » II. 317 (Hoppe) The phrase 
‘hard-core ’ seems strictly to mean oll such refuse matler as 
will admit of being nsed as lhe foundation of roads, huild- 
ings, etc. 188 S, M. Patmer in Maem. Aag. XLI. 252 
Rough hits of all kinds of material, which goes by the 
name of ‘Hard Core’. — i 

8. Founding. An internal mould filling the space 
intended to be left hollow in a hollow casting. 

False core: a loose piece in the mould, used for pro- 
ducing a surface of hollowed or complicated form in the 
casting; called also a drawback, 

1727-51 CHAMBERS S.v. Foundery, The inner mould, or 
core..[he use of the core in slatues Is to lessen the weight, 
and save metal. 1756 Dict. Arts § Sc. s.v, Foundery of 
Bells, The core. .is made of bricks, breaking the corners wilh- 
out to give the masonry its exact rolundity. 1819 ReveLey 
Let. to Shelicy 12 Nov., The melted metal..may run. into 
them, and fill up the vacant space left between the core and 
the shell. 18g7 Luxis Acc. Ch. Bells 21 ‘The inner mould or 
core. the shape of the inside of the bell. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts If, 472 The drawbacks, or false cores, made of sand 
pressed hard (and admitting of taking to pieces by joints). 

9. The central bony part of the horn of qnad- 
rupeds (a process of the frontal bone); =CoLk ! b, 

1842 S, C. Hart J/reland IW. 395 The slug or core on 
which the horn is moulded, 1859 Tonp Cyc/. Anat. V. 
516/2 Horns. .having a position analogous .. 1o that of the 
osseous cores of the Stags. 1880 Haucuton PAys. Geog. vi. 
281 The skull was armed with two or three pairs at her 
cores. 

10. £vlectr. The bar or cylinder of soft iron form- 
ing the central part of an clectro-magnet, or of an 
induction coil. 

1849 Mrs. Somervitte Connex. Phys. Se. xxxv. 377 The 
deep-seated magnetic contents of the globe. .are just in the 
condition to act as a soft iron core to the currents round 
them. 31870 Tyxpaut Lect. Electricity 4 note, The attrac- 
tion exerted by electro-magnetic cores or bars of iron. 
3881 Maxweie Electr, § Afagn. (1. 287 An induction 
machine without an iron core. 

11. The central strand around which the other 
strands are twisted in a hawser-laid rope (also 
called Aears), Also, the central cord of insulated 
conducting wires, around which the protecting wire 
sheathing is twisted, ina telegraph cable. 

1849 Specif. A. Smith's Patent No. 12520. 2 A reel or 
bobbin from which the heart or core for the rope..is sup- 
plied. 1852 Afech. Mag. LVAI. 392 R. 5. Newall was the 
inventor of wire ropes containing a coreof hemp. .the appli- 
cation of this invention to electric telegraph rope is most 
obvious, for it is simply the substitution for the core of hemp 
of the core hy oe percha containing the electric wires. 1892 
Sat, Rev. 27 Feb. 253 (Suben. Teleg.) {t was for twenty-five 
knots of what electricians now call core—namely, copper 
wire insulated by a covering of gutta percha, Inm 
cables the core is always protected first bya serving of hemp 
or jute, and then by an outer sheath of soft steel wires. 

‘V. The central or innermost part, the ‘heart’ 
of anything. 

{n some of these uses ‘heart ' is of much earlier occurrence; 
e.g. in Acovene hert c ak the herte of Fraunce, Palsgr. 
15303 Aert of Oke, Fitzherbert 1525. The employment of 
core in similar senses appears to have come from the etymo- 
legical notion of idenlifying it with L. cov, and thus with 

cart, 

12. Applied to the heart of timber, etc., and in 
expressions thence derived. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions 1. vii. 30 The rhinde and leaves, 
which shew the nature and goodnesse of both the roote and 
the kore. uid THOMSON Spring 122 Insect armies .. 
wasteful eat ‘Thro’ buds and bark, into the blackened core 
Their eager way. 1818 Scott Battle of Senpach x, The 
stalwart men of fair Lucerne .. The pith and core of man- 
hood stern. 1824 W. {rvinc 7. Trav. (1. 259 One of the 
greal trees, fair and flourishing without, but rolten at the 
core. 3883 Garden 16 Sept. 251/3 One very large Abele 
tree, rotten nt the core. 

13. The innermost part, very centre, or ‘heart’: 

a. of a superficial area or thing material. 

1614 Raveicn /fist. World 1. 183 In the Core of the 
Square, she raised a Tower of a furlong high. 1857 C. Bronte 
Professor (1, xviii. 17 The litele plot of ground in the very 
core ofacapital. 1860 TyxpaLt Gilac. 1. xxiii, 163 Masses 
of ice.. disintegrated to the core, 

b. of things immaterial ; often with fig. refer- 
ence to the core of a fruit or tree (as in sousd or 
rotten at the core), or to a central nucleus as the 
seat of strength and resistance, orto the henst : cf. 
next. 

1556 J. Hevwoon Spider & F. Ixxviii. 73 Of my tale the 
verie carnell or core Must stand on two points, 1686 Br. 
Hawt, Rem, 1Vks. (1660) 419 But the core of all, is, that it 
sets loo greal a distance between us. 1675 Baxter Cath. 
Theol, 1. . 62 This seemth the very core of their error. 
1804 Wettincron in Gurw. Disp. ‘hit. 585 Till that is 
effected, our system is rotten to the core. 18g0 TreNNyson 
Jn Ment, cvii, Bring in great logs and let them lie, To make 
n solid core of heat. 1865 1% Goutn Werewolves iv. 52 
There is n solid core of fact. 1874 Green Short /dist.v. 218 
The genius of Chaucer was. . English lo the core. 

14. Used, with more or less conscious etymo- 
logical reference, for ‘heart’. 

[1s70 Levins 174 Y° Core of an aple, cor, cordis. [bid. 
a3%7 Ye k of an opple, cor, cordts.) 161x T, Momrorn 
cote Verses in Coryat Crudities, Well may his nome be 
enlled Coryate..of the henri or very of wit. ¢ x611 
Cnarman /itad vi. 214 He.. fed upon the core Of his sad 
bosom. 1816 L. Hunt Rimini tv, 219 Strike me to the 
core, 1840 Lytron Pilgr. Rhine iv, ‘The desertion of his 
dog had touched him to 1he core. 
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b. feart's core: a Shaksperian expressiou, 
perh. orig. a play ou core and Latin cor. 

1602 Suaxs. Ham, ui. ii. 78, 1 will weare him In my 
hearts Core: I, in my Heart of heart. 1820 Keats Lamia 
1. 190 In the lore Of love deep learned to the red heart's 
core. 1835 Marrvat Fac. Faith/. ii, Each sob coming 
from the very core of my heart. 1883 8. C Haut Xetro- 
spect 1. 36x He was a genuine penat | to the heart’s core. 

15. Comd. (chiefly in bran Il), as core-bar, 
-lifter,-maker, -peg, -tube;, core-barrel (Gunnery), 
a long cylindrical iron tube through which cold 
water is run, used in casting guns to cool them 
from the interior; core-box, a box in which a 
core is madc in founding ; core-piece, a piece 
forming a core ; core-print, a projecting piece on 
a pattern to form a recess in the mould, into which 
the end of the core is inserted. 

1848 Specif. of Wilson's Patent No. 12397. 12, I also 
claim the making of said cores by ramming vertically into 
*core boxes, around collapsing "core bars, 1857 Scorrern, 
etc. Useful Metals 208 Cores for pipes..are built around a 
hollow cylindrical core-bar. 1874 Knicut Dict, Mech. sv 
The core is made in a core-box, and has projecting pam 
tions, known as core-prints, which rest in the prints of the 
mold. 1881 Afechanic § 629 The use of this core-box. .is to 
enable the iron founder to mould the core. 1884 Birming- 
ham Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/4 Wanted..*Coremaker, for 
Foundry, 1881 Greener Gua 181 The segments are then 
tied together, placed on a thin *core-peg, put inlo a larger 
mould, /éid. 189 The *core-plug required to form_the 
bullet. 1857 Scorrern, etc. Useful Metals 499 "Core- 

rints corresponding to the apertures of the connecting 
Tinks {of a chain]. 

Core (kez), 54.2 Also cor, gaia/. coor. [app. 
an anglicized spelling of F. corps body: see Corrs. 
Cf. also E.Fris. £ér a body of men, from F. corps.] 

1. A body of people, a company. (Chiefly Se.) 7 
core; ‘in company, together ’ (Jam.). 

1622 Bacon /fen. VII, 17 That hee was in a Core of 
People, whose affections he suspected. 1 W. Hamitton 
Wallace 340 (Jam.) Clement..With a brave company of 
gallant men... in the house of Nairn with that brave core. 
1786 Burns To Unco Guid ii, Hear me, ye venerable Core, 
As counsel for poor mortals. 1813 D. ANDERSON Poems 81° 

am.) The lave in core poor Robie blam‘d. 1866 W. Grecor 

toss, Diad. Bangsh, (Philol. Soc. 1866), / core, on friendly 
lerms ; as ‘They're in core wee ane anither’. — 
b. The company of players in a curling match. 

1787 Burns Tas Samson's Elegy v, He was the king 0” 
n’ the Core, To guard, or draw, or wick a bore, Or up the 
rink like Jehu roar, 1890 J. Kerr Hist. Curling i. ae 
* core’ of matchless weight and power. /dfd. il. 95 He 
must have heard the roar of the curling core, as they played 
on the Nor’ Loch beneath. . 4 

2. A company or gang of miners working together 
in one shift. 

1778 W. Prycn Afin. Cornnd. 318 Core ti. e. Corps body, 
company, sociely). Corjs..with the Tinners..has also no 
respect to time, such as their proper change or turn of work- 
ing. 1857 Scorrers, etc. Useful Metals 92 In pairs or cores 
of from two loeight or ten men and boys. 1866 Greatheart 
111.6 We'll go and see the forenoon core come up to grass, 
1880 Miss Capa W, Cornw, Gloss. s.v., A gang of 
miners is also called n coor. ‘{ nae the nighi coor’, 

3. A tnm of work in a (Comish) mine; a shift. 

1778 (see sense 2]. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade s.v., The 
twenty-four hours are. .divided into four cores, commencing 
with the ‘forenoon core’, nt 6 a.m., and ending with the 
‘Nast core by night’, which commences at midnight. 186g 
R. Hunt Pop, Rom. W. Eng. Ser. 1. {t was Jan’s last 
core by day. 188 Miss Courtney JV. Corn. Gioss., Coor, 
the time a miner works; eight hours, There are two day 
and one nigh! coor. 

Core (lees): v. Also 7 chore. Ef Core sé.1] 

1. trans. To take ont the core of (fruit). 

1597 and Pt. Gd. Hus-wives Fewell E viijb, Take twelve 
pcm, and core them, 1616 Surri, & Marxn. Country 

‘arme 424 Chore such as are to be chored. 1769 Mas. 
Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 59 Pare, core, nnd slice your 
npples. 1890 Nere lork ferald 19 Jan., A dish of apples.. 
pared, cored nnd baked with sugar and cinnamon. 

+b. To eut ont (the core or seed). Obs. rare. 

1941 Compl, Fam, Piece 1.4 317 First pare them ond core 

out the Seed. . 
+c. To extract the ‘core’ or inner part of (a 
com or other swelling). Oés. (Cf. Core sé.1 3.) 

a 1634 Marston (Websier), He’s like n corn upon my 
greal toe. .he must be cored out. 

a. Building. Also core out, (See quot. 1881.) 

1876 Gwitt Arch. § 2282 b, Turn, parget, and core the 
chimney flues. 1881 O.xfordsh. S: PPL. foss., Core ont, to 
clean out (newly-built) chimneys, etc., hy removing pieces 
of brick and mertar, Afod,, The chimney would not smoke 
ifit had been properly cored. : , 

2. To enclose in the centre, enshrine. (in Sass.) 

1816 L. Hunt Rimind un. 73 So much knowledge of one’s 
self there lies cored..in our complacencies. 1839 Baitry 
Festus xxi, (1848) 273 In oll things animate is therefore 
cored An elementnl sameness of existence. 

3. Founding. To mould or cast with a core. 

1865 (see CorEp 3]. 

Core (in fo core herrings): see CORVED. 

+ Core, coren, fa. pp/e. Obs. form of CHOSEN, 

For quots, see Cnoose r. A. 6. 

Core, var. Cor, Hebrew measure. 

Core-, in surgical terms relating to the pupil of 
the eye: see Cor-2. 

Co-rebel, -reciprocal : see Co- pref. 

Corecheffe, obs. f. KERcHIEF. 


Corect, Coreccion, obs. ff. CoRRECT, -10N. 


CORED. 


Corectome, -tomy: sce Cor- 2, 

Co-rector = ConneEcror. 

1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 1. 599 Dach,. 
became teacher in the cathedral school of Kémgsberg in 
1633, Co-rector in 1636. 

Cored (kée1d), Af/.a. [£ Cone x, 56.1 + -ED.] 

1. With the core taken out ; as ‘a cored apple’. 

2. Placed in or oecupying the inmost part. 

1825 Beppores Poems 89 The cored sleep of sleep, tran: 
quillity. : 

3. Founding. Moulded with a core. 

1865 Tvior Zarly Hist. Man. viii. 205 The little bronze 
bells. .are cored snaings? 7 

4. [f. the sb.] Affceted with ‘core’ or ‘cores’ 
(see CorE 54.1 3). 

auzgaz Liste Hus. 395 They look on a sheep's eye to 
see whether it be cored or not. Jéid., A sbeep which is 
cored, after it has been so a year, will have a water bladder, 
as big as an egg, under its throat. 

Cored (herrings) ; see CoRVED. 

Co-redee'm, v. [Co- 1.] ¢rans. To redeem in 
conjunetion (with). Henee Co-redee'mer, Co-re- 
de‘mptress. 

1863 Pusey Truth Aas Ch,1s2 The human race..whom, 
together with Him, she herself (tbe Virgin Mary] co- 
ee 1865 — Eiren. 152 The Immaculate Conception 
of their Co-redeemer. /éid., That She. .was Co-redemptress 
of the human race. 

Coredialysis : see Cor- 2. 

Co-reflexed : see Co- pref. 2. 

+Co-re‘gence. Ods. =next. 

1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol, 86 If that Illustrious Con- 

ueror had admitted a co-regence to som eminent King- 
eS inhis Soveraignty. 

_Co-regency (kd ;r7dgénsi). [Co- 3.a.] Con- 
joint regeney. 

1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 84 The Co-regency of m 
brother with me in the Throne. 1815 W. Tavtor J/onthly 
Mag. XXXIX. 309 Dated his reign from the commence- 
ment of such co-regency, 

Co-regent (kdulridzént), @., 56. [Co- 2, 3b.J 

A. adj, Ruling in conjunction with another. 

1876 Bircu Lect. £; yee 38 The numerous contemporary 
and coregent kings of Egypt revolted. 

B. sé. One who rules in conjunetion with 
another; a joiut regent or ruler. 

19799 WraxatL Courts of Berlin, etc. If. 435 (T.) Joseph 
was emperor of Germany, as well as co-regent of Hungary 
and Bohemia. 1871 B. TavLor Faust (18975) II. 199 Confirm 
me as co-regent of thy realm, 

Co-regnant (kd sre-gnant), a. and sé. [Co-2.] 

A. adj, Reigning tn eonjunetion; B. sé. One 
who reigns in conjunetion with another. So Co- 
re‘gnancy, + Co-regnation. 

1658 R. Newcourr 77tle to Map of London Sheet 12 The 
Danes thenattempted y* Land and became Co. Regnants for 
divers yeares, 1865 Union Rev. 111. 404The Saints coregnant 
with Christ. 1886 Expositor Dec. 448 The co-regnancy 
with the Lord that is promised to the suffering believer. 

1654 tr. Scudery'’s Curia Pol. 84 Was it impossible for 
Caesar and Pompey..to have contrived a Co-regnation ? 

Co-reign. [Co-3a.] A conjoint reign. 

and G.S. Faser Sacr. Cal. Proph.(1844) H1, 332 Neither 
can there be any literal or personal co-reign of the martyrs 
resuscitated, ‘ 

+ Co-rei‘gner. Oés. [Co- 3 b.] One who reigns 
together with another. 

1678 Cupworts /ntell, Syst. 246 Co-governours and_co- 
reigners with the Supreme God. did. 449 Sons of God, 
Co-reigners together with God. 

Co-rejoice: see Co- pref. 1. 

Corelarie, obs. f. CoRoLLARY. 

Co-rela‘tion. (Co- 3a.] Joint or mutual 
relation ; CORRELATION. 

1839 Topp Cycl. Anat. II. 652 A necessary co-relation be- 
tween the result of the function,and thealiment. 1864 Realm 
24 Feb.6 The co-relations between the various German States. 

So Go-re‘lative a. and sé., Co-re‘latively adv, 

1761-90 Apa Smitn Mor, Sent., Form, Lang. (ed. 6) U. 
409 Prepositions are the words which express relation con- 
sidered .. in concrete with the co-relative object. 1810 
Worpsw. Ess. Epitaphs Wks, (1888) 810/1 Origin and tend- 
ency are notions inseparably co-relative. 1855 Bain Sevses 
& fut. 1. i. §6 The contrast, co-relative, or negative of that. 
1870 Ruskin Lect, on Art 165 What ought to take place 
co-relatively with their executive practice, the formation of 
their taste. 

Coreless (koslés), 2. [f. Core sb.1+ -LEss.] 
Without a core; hollow; heartless. 

1813 SHELLEY Q. Afad tv. 238 Empty and vain as his own 
coreless heart, 1827 Sir H. Taytor /. Comnenus 1. i, 1.. 
am very old; Coreless and sapless. 188: W. Witkins 
Songs of Study 165 And God makes these coreless fair women 
-- To mock us—it may be—a little. 

Corelewe, obs. f. CurLew. 

Co-religionary. ([Co- 3b.) = next. 

, 1861 Sat, Kev. X1, 208/2 The French. .are not likely to 
indulge their co-religionaries in the luxury of wholesale 
judicial murder, 

Co-religionist  (kdurli-dzanist). Also 
(erron.) conr-. [f. Co- 3 b + RELIGION + -1sT.] 
An adherent of the same religion. 

1842 G.S. Faser Provinc, Lett, (1844) 11. 256 His san- 

ine conreligionists. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 

II. 397 How.. could the evangelical members of the Con- 
federation look on, while..their co-religionists were thrown 
into emer 1862 Merivate Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. liv. 
438 His compatriots and co-religionists, 
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Corella (kérela). A bird-faneter’s name of the 
parakeet Calopsttta Novex-Hollandix, also called 
Cockateel. 

1885 Bazaar 30 Mar., Foreign Birds—Australian corella, 
very tame, fond of children, talks well. Price £ 5, with cage. 

orellar, obs. f. CoRoLLARY. 

Corelysis, -morphosis: see Cor-?. 

+ Coren, f//.a. Also corn, core. Obs. form 
of CiosEN ; also as adj., Elect, select, choice. 


See examples under Cuoose v. A. 6, and the superlative 
Coronesr. 


Coren, Corence, -ens, obs. ff. CuRRANT(S. 

Corenacyon, -enalle, obs. ff. Coronarion, 
CORONAL. 

+Co-renow nce, v. Ols. [Co-t.] fans. To 
renounce at the same time. 

1657 S. W. Schism Dispach't 92 An Act of Schism involv. 
ing heresy, by corenouncing the Rule of Faith. 

Coreometer : see Cor- 2. 

|| Coreopsis (kerép'psis). Bot. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. xéps, kope- bug + ous appearance, in refer- 
enee to the bug-like shape of the seed.J An 
American genus of Composite, several species of 
which are cultivated for their handsome flowers 
with yellow or parti-coloured rays. 

1953 Cuamoers Cycl, Supp., Coreopsis ..the name given 
by Linnawus to a genus of plants, called by Dillenius..a 
species of Bidens. 1891 Queen 14 Nov. 804/3 The proper 
time for planting coreopsis seeds. 

Corepcioun, obs. f. CoRREPTION. 

Coreplasty: see Cor-?. 

Corer (kéerar. [f. Cone v. + -ER 1.) An in- 
strument for taking out the eore of fruit. 

1796 Mrs. Giasse Cookery v.71 Some carrot..cut round 
with an apple-corer. 18975 Howe is foregone Council. xiv. 
240 A patent back-action apple-corer. 

Coresaynt, var. Corsaint, Obs. 

Coresefe, -sif: see Corrosive. 

Corese, Coreser, obs. ff. CouRsE, -ER. 

Co-re’sidence. (Co- 32.) Residence together. 

1665 J. Serceant Sure Footing 116 The Coresidence, 


Joynt-cndeavours .. and .. Martyrdome of the two chief 
Apostles. | -. 

Coresidual (kdurizi-dizail), a. and sé, Alath. 
[f. Co- 2+ REsIDUAL.] (See quot.) 

1873 SaLMon Higher Plane Curves v. (1879) 134 If any 
conic be described through four fixed points on a cubic, the 
chord joining the two remaining intersections of the conic 
with the cubic will pass through a fixed point on the cubic. 
.- This point..is called the ¢ovesidual of the system of four 
points. .. Two points which are coresidual must coincide. 

Coresie, -sy, var. of Corsiz. 

Co-resign, -resort, etc.: see Co- pref. 

Corespond, obs. f. CoRRESPOND. 

Co-respondent (kdur/spp;ndént), Law. Ina 
divorce suit, a man charged with the adultery and 
proceeded against together with the respondent or 
wife. 

1857 Act 20 & 21 Vict. c. 85. § xxviii, The Petitioner shall 


make the alleged Adulterer a Co-Respondent to the said | 


Petition. ae Daily News g Dec. 5/3 The witness in a 
divorce case..being asked, ‘Are you the co-respondent?’ 
replied, ‘I am the alleged co-respondent.’ ‘ Never mind the 
‘alleged ”', said the Judge, and very properly. 

Hence Co-respo'ndency. 

1891 Pictorial World 14 Nov. 67/2 The shock of the. .case, 
and the co-respondency of the Duc d'O. 


Coretomy : see Cor-2, 

Co-revo'lving, #//. z. [(Co- 2.] Revolving 
together. 

1862 Sat. Rev, XH. 128/2 These co-revolving orbs. 

Corey, obs. f. Curry v. 

Corf (kjif). Also 5 corffe, 7-9 corfe, 9 corve, 
(cauf, coff). Pl. corves (kgivz) ; also 7 corfes. 
(Cf. MDn., MHG. corf, forf, Dn. and LG. orf; 
also ON. orfr (Fritzner), Norw. and Sw. dial. 
korv, Da. kurv; in OHG. chorp (6-), MHG. dorp 
(é-), mod.G. orb basket. The word has not been 
found in Eng, before the 15th c., when it was 
probably introduced from some LG. sonrce. The 
German words are usually considered to be a. L. 
corbis basket, taken into WGer. in form £orb(2)- ; 
but many German scholars think it possibly a 
native word; see Grimm, and Kluge. 

(Wesster 1828, followed by other Dictionaries, has Cord, 
either a misprint for Cor/ (omitted in W.), or perb. a local 
form in U.S. It is unknown in England. )] 

+1. A basket. Ods. 

61483 Caxton Boke for Trav. \f.19 Le corbillier A _fendu 
ses vans Ses corbilles..the mande maker Hath sold his 
vannes His mandes or corffes. 1498 in C. Innes Scot. Mid. 
Ages viii. 248 (The Abbot of Holyrood is charged fora ‘corf 
ar iople orangis ']. 1542 Inv. R, Wardrobe (1815) 62 (Jam.) 
Twa round tablettis of gold within ane corf of silver wyre. 
1543 Aberdeen Reg. v 18 (Jam.) Ane corf full of apillis, 
contenand viij*® & tene apillis. 

2. Mining. A large and strong basket formerly 
used in carrying ore or coal from the working place 
in a mine to the surface : now generally superseded 
by boxes or ‘tubs’ made of wood or iron. 

The corfwas placed on a sledge, tram, or barrow, for con- 


veyance from the working place to the shaft, up which it 
was hoisted by a rope to the surface. 


CORIANDER. 


Corves varied in content from 24 to 74 bushels; a smaller 
size of the capacity of 14 or 2 bushels, called /eading corves, 
were used in delivering coal from the pits at the houses of 
consumers in the neighbourhood, 

1653 Mastove Lead Mines 271 Corfes, Clivies, Deads, 
Meers. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 129 There being no 
need for these (open workings] of windless, roap, or carf. 
1708 J.C. Compt. Collier 39 ‘The wages .. for putting so 
many loaden corves as are carried on one sledge or tram 
in one day to the pit shaft. 1747 Hooson Afiner's Dict, 
Vijb, The Drawer .. lets down the empty Corfe faster or 
slower as he thinks fit. 19769 De #oe’s Tour Gt. Brit.111. 
10s A Cart-load of large Coals, containing 10 Corves, being 
brought to the Doors for ss.2@, 19781 A. Bert in Southey 
Life of Bell (1844) 1. 47 Four turns of the wheel bring up 
one coff, 1788 Gent!, Mag. LVINVI. 192/1 On his heing.. 
drawn out of the pit, in a corf. 1851 GreeNweLt Coad. 
trade Terms Northumb. & Durhk, 15 Since the introduction 
of tubs for conveying coals underground, the use of corves 
has, in a great measure, ceased. 1871 Hartwic Sxdblerr, 
IY, xxiii. 263 The old method of descending into a colliery 
was hy a corf or strong basket. 

b. transf. The wooden or iron ‘tub’ used in 
mining. 

1831 J. Hottann Afanuf, Metal 1. 46 Along this (metal 
railway] an iron corve or wagon..was made to move by 
means of a chain, 1862 Chad. Frit. Apr. 262 As he pushes 
along a corf (the small wagon. .used for conveying the coal 
along the workings and up the shafts’, 1892 /'vrans. /nst. 
Mining Eng. 147 Vf they are not well geared the collier 
loses time in taking corves backwards and forwards, the 
ae are delayed by continually putting corves on the 
road, 

3. Fishing. A large basket or cage, or a large 
box with holes in it, in which fish, lobsters, etc., 
are kept alive in the water. (See Cacr.) 

@1825 Forsy Vee. . Anglia, Corf, x floating cage or 
basket to keep lobsters; used on the Suffolk coast. In 
M[oor’s] S{uffolk Words] it is cates 1867 F. Fraxcis 
Angling xiv. 423 Fish baits should be kept in a corfe with 
plenty of gratings in it. A corfe is simply a large box made 
of stout elm or oak timber, and shapecl rather like the bow 
of a boat. 1886 R. C. Lusi Seapainter’s Log 1, 20 
Selected. .out of a hnge corve, or floating crah-box. 

4. Comd., as corf-cage, filler; corf-bitter, onc 
who picks the stone and other rubbish ont of the 
coal in a corf; corf-bow, the ‘bow’ of a corf, 
corresponding to the handle cf a basket; corf- 
house (.S¢.), ‘a house or shed erected for the pur- 
pose of curing salmon, and for keeping the nets in 
during the close season’ (Jamieson) ; corf-rods, 


the dried rods of hazel used for corf-making, 

1857 Smices Augineers (1862) III. 21 Taken on at the col- 
liery where his father worked,.asa ‘“corf-bitter’ or ‘picker’, 
to clear the coal of stones, bats, and dross. 1708 J. C. 
Compl. Collier (1845) 37 They hook it [the Corfe] by the 
*Corf-Bow to the Cable. 1728 Specif. Hodshon's Patent 
No. 499 A new way or method of inaking corf bows of iron. 
1857 SsuLes Stephenson iv. 24 The ascending *corve cage. 
1865 Morning Star 27 Feb., The deceased, who was about 
twenty years of age, followed the employment of *corve 
filler, in common with several females of about her own age. 
1649 Act Chas, // (1814) V1. 396 (Jam.) The haill workis and 
*corfchoussis..wer barbarouslie brunte and destroyit. 1804 
Edin. Even. Courant 21 Apr. (Jam), ‘To be Let.. The 
sahnon-fishings in the river Awe .. with the corf-houses, 
shades, etc. belonging thereto. f 

[Corf, ‘a temporary dwelling, a shed’ Corfe, 
‘a gap’: see List of Spurious Words.) 

Corfew, corfu, obs. ff. CurrEew, 

Cori, obs. f. Cowry. 

Coria‘ceo-, combining form of next. 

11g Samovette Lntom. Compend, 259 Coriaceo-mem- 
branaceous wings. ee ie, 

Coriaceons (keri,zl-fes, koeri-\, a [f L. 
cortdace-ws leathern, f. corzznt skin, hide, leather : sce 
-AeCEOus. J : 

1. Resembling leather in texture, appearance, etc. ; 
leathery. Chiefly used in Nat. Hist. 

1674 Phil. Trans. UX. 87 A certain fungus of Sicily, with 
a Bonen pulp, and a coriaceous shell. 1732 AxBUTHNOT 
Rudes of Diet 363 An inflammatory and coriaceous Thick- 
ness of the Blood. 1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xxv. 354 
The shell of the legume being coriaceous or leathery, 1826 
Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 111. 442'The middle part is coriaceous 
and the margin membranous. 1872 Oniver Elem. Bot. 
18; Common Ivy..with coriaceous, shining leaves. 

2. Made of leather, leathern. rave, affected. 

1824 Syp. Sautu H&s, (1859) H. 45/1 To invest with these 
coriaceous integuments [Hessian boots] the leg of a liege 
subject at York. 31849 E. E. Navter £.vcurs. S. Africa IL. 
136 The Kaffir. enveloped in his coriaceous covering. 

Coriamy‘rtin. Chem. [f. Corta(ria myr- 
‘(éfolia + -IN.] A crystalline, bitter, poisonous 
glycoside obtained from the fruit and leaves of 
Coriaria myrtifolia, Called also CoRtaRIN. | 

x 7 Waris Dict. Chem. V. 1090 Coriamyrtin is a 
white, bitter, very poisonous substance. f 

Coriander (keri,e‘nde1). Forms: 4-6 cori- 
andre, (5 coriande, 6 corandre, corriandir), 
5- coriander. [a. F. cortandre, ad. L. cortian- 
drum, ad. Gr, xoplavvoy (app. a foreign word). 
An early popnlar L. var. coltandrum gave OE. 
cellendre, 6HG. chullantar, OF. coliandre, whenee 
earlier Eng. COLIANDER, q.v.] 

1. An annual plant, Cortandrum sativum, N.O. 
Umbellifere, with compound leaves and globose 
fruit ; a native of Southern Europe, the Levant, 
ctc., naturalized in some parts of England. The 
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CORIARIN. 


fruit is carminative aud aromatic, and used for 
flavouring purposes. 

[cxa6s Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 556/9 Coliandrunt, coriandre.] 
1388 Wreir £.x. xvi. 31 Whijt as the seed of coriandre. 
3398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. xvi. xxxix. (1495) 626 The 
herbe Coriandre hathe gode smelle in itself whyle it is hole 
and sounde. 1586 Cocan Maven Health xxvi. (1612) 43 
Coriander, commonly Coliander, the seede is .. moderately 
hot and dry. 1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xvii. 235 Cori- 
ander has no proper universal involucre. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 179 Coriander and caraway 
are pe extensively in Essex. 

+2. Short for coriander-seed. Obs. 

Small globular comfits contig a single ’seed’ are also 
called cortanders [so It. coriandol:). 

1551 Turser Herbal M ja, Coriandre layd to wyth breade 
or barly mele is good for saynt Antonyes fyre. 

+3. slang. Coin, money; short for coriander- 
seed, Cf. COLIANDER c. Obs. 

3737 Ozett Rabelais w. ix. 123 (N.) The spankers, spur- 
royals, rove-nobles, and other coriander seed with which she 
was quilied all over, 1802 Mar. Epcewortn JMorad 7. 
(1816) I. xix. 156 You. -must shell out your corianders. 

4. attrib., as coriander cake, comfit, fruit, oil; 
coriander-seed, the popular name of the globose 
fruit, which contains two carpels; also s/ang, 
coiu, money (see 3); + coriander wound-wecd 
(see quot.). 

1873 Ouina Pascarel 1. 50 No temptation of *coriander 
cakes, or anchovy pasties. 1656 [J.Serceant] tr. 7. HWhste's 
Peripat. lust. 144 Akind of snowy-hail we sometimes see 
like *Coriander Confits. 1863-82 Warts Dict. Chem, I. 
84 *Coriander oil is a mixture of several oils. 1§30 Patscr. 
208/2 *Coriandre sede, coriandre. 1535 Coverpate Ex. 
xvi. 31 It was like Coriander sede, and whyte. 1712 tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1.6 Little Tubercles, about the size of 
Coriander-Seed. 1737 [see 3} 1886 Official Guide Kew 
Gardens, Fruits of the Coriander .. known in Commerce 
as Coriander seeds. 1562 Turner Herdal ut. 136a, The 
thyrde kynde [of Sideritis] .. maye be called in Englishe 
*Coriandre wounde wede. _ 

Coriar, -er, obs. ff. CurRiER. 

Coriarin (kprridrin). Chem. [f. Coriaria + 
-1n.] 1. The same as CorniamYRtiy. 

2. A non-poisonous crystalline substance found 
in Coriaria myrtifolia,a shrubby plant of Southern | 
Europe. | 

1863-82 in Watts Dict. Chem, 11, 84. 

Coribant, coridon: see Cory-. 

Corie, -rier, obs. ff. Curry, CURRIER. 


Corige, v.: see ConRIGE. ] 


Corigeen, variant of CARRAGEEN. 
Corimb, Corinall: see Cornyms, Cononau. 


Corin, obs. f. CuRRANT. | 
| 


Corindon (korindgn). A/a. [F. cortndon, 
Corunpum.] An early name of Corundum or 
Adamantine Spar; by some mincralogists used ns 
a name of the species: see ConvNDUM 2. 

1802 W. NicHoLtson Jrnd. 1. 151 Corindon or Adamantine 
Spar from Philadelphia. 1839 Nat. PAslos. 1. Gloss. (Useful 


nowl. Soc.), Corundum, or Cortndon, a stone found in 
India and China. 


Coring (kéerrin), v4/. sd. [f. Core 50.1 or v. + 
-1nG lL] The action of the verb Core; concr. a 
piece cored out. alse coring (in Founding): the 
use of false cores: sec CoRE sé.! 8. 

1866 Brackmoxe C. Nowell Ivii. (1883) 397 He had cut 
himself a good broad coring from the inside of the mowana- 
tree. 1899 Cassell’s Techn. Educ, V.262/2 Should there 


be deep indentations. .the caster has to resort to a process 
called false coring. 


Corinoch, obs. f. Cornonacu. 

Corinth (kgriup). pe. Corinthe, Gr. ipa | 

1. Name of a city of ancient Greece celebrate 
for its artistic adornment, and for its luxury and 
licentiousness ; hence, + Corinth metal: = Corin- 
thian brass. +b. Allusively: A house of ill fame. 

x601 Hottann Pliny 11, 487 Goodly vessels and pieces of 
Corinth mettall. 1607 Suaxs. Tino 1. ii. 73 Would we 
could see you at Corinth. 1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue, 
Corinth, a bawdy house (cant). eee, ° 

+ 2. p/. Natives of Corinth, Coriuthians. [Wyclif 
has pl. Corinthts, -ies, -yes, -¢ts, -¢5, £.L. Corinthit). 

13380 Wreur Sed. Wks. 11. 21 Seynt Poul..seip pus in 
his firste pistel to be Coryntheis. a 1602 W. Perkins Cases 
Conse. (1619) 199 The Apostle chargeth the beleeuing 
Corinths. am . Eaton Loney-combe 92 God saw sin in 
the justified Church of the Corinths. 

3. An etymological form of CuRRANT, q.v. 
+ Corinthiac (kérinpi&k), 2. Obs. rare. 
L. Corinthiac-us or Gr. Kopv@iax-ds.] =next. 
3677 Sir T. Hernert Trav, (ed. 4)64 Four hundred Por- 
phyrian pillars framed in Corinthiack architecture. /éid. 
142 What kind of structure the whole was, whether agree- 

ing with the Ionic, Doric or Corinthiac. 


Corinthian (kérinpiin), a. (sd) [ff L. Co- 
rinthi-us (Gr. Koplv6t-os) +-AN.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Corinth, 

b. Arch. The name of oue of the three Grecian 
orders (Doric, Ionic, Coriuthian), of which it is the 
lightest aud most omate, having a bell-shaped 
capital adomed with rows ofacanfhus-leaves giving 
rise to graceful volutes and helices. 

Aig Bae Archit, Diija, The Pedestal of Corinthia. 


iv b, The whole Trabeations of the Corinthe. rs92 
R. D, Aypnerotomachia 24, For beautie cohimnes Cor. | 


[ad. 
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inthies.] 1656 Buount Géossogr.s.v., In Architecture there 
are five orders of pillars, The Tuscan, Dorique, lonique, 
Corinthian, Composite or Italian. 1756-7 tr. Acyster’s Trat. 
(1760) II. 32 The disposition of doric pillars in the first 
story, of ionic in the middle, and corinthian in the tbird. 
185: Rusxin Stones Ven. (1874) 1. i. 14 The two orders, Doric 
and Corinthian, are the roots of all Euro architecture. 
ec. Corinthian brass (bronze) [L. Corinthium 
xs]: an alloy, said to be of gold, silver, and 
copper, produced at Corinth, and much prized in 
ancient times as the material of costly ornaments. 
Also jig. (from the fig. sense of Brass) effrontery 
or shamelessness, such as that attributed to the 
Corinthians. Heuce also Corinthian =‘ brazen’. 
1594 Syivester Du Bartas 1. vii. Wks. (Grosart) I. 86 
For God remembred that he made not Man Of stone, or 
Steel, or Brass Corinthian. x60xr Howtano Pdiny M1. 487 
‘The Corinthian hrasse inettall’was most highly commended : 
and the same mixture happened eulen by meere chance and 
fortune, when the city Corinth was woon, sacked and burnt 
to the ground. be: in Puiturs. 1755 Amory Afemoirs 
(po) 1]. 262 He has the Corinthian face to offer, etc. 

. After the elegant style of Corinthian art. 
Applied by Mr. MatthewAmold to an over-brilliaut 
literary style: see quot. 1865. 

1860 Eserson Cond. Life, Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) 11. 387 
Nothing can be more excellent in kind than the Corinthian 


| grace of Gertrude’s manners. 1865 M. Axnotp £ss. Crit. 


ul. 74, 1 have already spoken of the Attic and the Asiatic 
eieas besides these, there is the Corinthian style .. It has 
not the warm glow, blithe movement, and soft pliancy of 
life, as the Attic style has; it has not the over-heavy rich- 
ness and encumbered gait of the Asiatic style; it has glitter 
without warmth, rapidity without ease, effectiveness without 
charm. 1869 — Cult, & An. (1883) p. xii, A flight of Corin- 
thian leading-articles, and an irruption of Mr. G, A. Sala. 

3. ‘Relating to the licentious manners of Corinth’ 
(J.), profligate; in 19th c. use: Given to elegant 
dissipation. 

1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. Wks. (1847) 81/2 The sage and 
rbeumatic old prelatess, with all her young Corinthian 
laity. 1831 P. Ecan (¢s¢/e), Life in London; the Day and 
Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorne and his Elegant Friend, 
Corinthian Tom. 1890 Datly Tel 25 Feb. 4/7 (Farmer) Is 
it not curious that hotel proprietors [at Monte barto} should 
countenance. .a Tom and Jerry tone and a wild Corinthian 
eleinent ? F 

4. (U. 8.) Yachting. Amateur. 

1885 //arpfer's Mag. June 83/1 On the yacht of a friend 
who eae of sailing Corinthian races. 

» Oe 

1. A native or inhabitant of Corinth. 

1526 Tixpace 2 Cor.vi.11 O ye Corinthyans! (Wyctir A 
3¢ Corynthis, 1388 Corynthies] oure mouth is open vnto you. 
1839 THirtwatt Greece V1. 253 The Corinthians seem to 
have had some reason for expecting an attack. 

2. (From the proverbial wealth, luxury, and 
liceutiousness of ancieut Corinth): +a. A wealthy 
man}; a profligate idler; a gay, licentious man; 
also, a shameless or ‘ brazen-faced ’ fellow (cf. A. 
re) Obs. 

1577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 282 If there were any manne in 
anye parte of Asia, verye wealthye and riche, he was called 
by a common Phraze, a Corinthian. 1596 Suaus. 1 Hert. 
/V, 1 iv. 13, I am... A Corinthian, a lad of mettle, a good 
boy. 3697 Potrer Antig. Greece ii. 12 (T.) To act the 
Corinthian, is, to commit fornication, according to Hesy- 
chius, ar B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Corinthian, a very 
impudent, harden'd, hrazen-fac'd Fellow. 1785 Grose Dict, 
Vilg. Tongue, Corinthians, frequenters of brothels; also an 
impudent Braces faced fellow. 1841 Scorr Aent&e. ili, Who 
is this gallant, honest Mike !—is he a Corinthian—a cutter 
like thyself? 1879 Farrar St. Patd (1883) 403 A reference 
to the immorality of the city may still be heard in the use 
of the word ‘ Corinthians’ for oe idlers. 

b. A ‘swell’; aman of fashion about town. 

"In the third decade of the present century the word, both 
as a substantive and an adjective, was at the height of its 
popularity’ (Latham). 

3819 Moorr Tom Crié’s Afem. 9 (¥armer) ‘Twas diverting 
to see, as one ogled around, How Corinthians and Com. 
moners mixed on the ground. x8as New Monthly Mag. II. 
242 This more elegant pipers ies (Corinthian] has super- 
seded its predecassor Dandy, once so popular in every rank. 
@ 3847 Mrs. SHerwooo Lady of Manor 1, ix. 385 The 
brothers were what, in modern times, we should call Dan- 
dies, or Corinthians. 3854 Tuackeray Leech's Pictures in 
Q. Rev. Dec. (Farmer), Corinthian, it appears, was the 
ea applied to men of fashion and ¢on..they were the 

rilliant predecessors of the ‘swell’ of the present period. 

ce. A wealthy amateur of sport who rides his 
own horses, steers his own yacht, etc.; ¢sf. in 
UG. S. an amateur yachtsman. 

Hence Cori-nthianism. 

1823 Aleck, Mag. X111.279 In England their profession 
was Corinthianism, when that sect was in its glory; but 
now. .real gaa are too low for their refined appetites. 

Coryinthianesque (kérimpiine'sk), a. [See 
-ESQUE. ] pic este to the Corinthian style. 

3837 Sin F. Patcrave Merch. & Friar iii. (1844) 101 
Ranges of massy pillars, crowned witb rude Corinthianesque 
capitals. 1879 Sin G.G. Scotr Lect. Archit. 1. 77 That 
perfectly Byzantine variety of the Corinthianesque type. 

Corinthianize, v. Also Corinthize. [After 
Gr. xopw0id(-eobar : see -122.] 

1. intr. To act the Corinthian; to live volup- 
tigen and licentiously. E 

8x0 A. Cranks Bible w. Comm. Pref. x Cor., So notorious 
was this city for such conduct, that the verh copuPralerGat, 
to Corinthize, signified to act the prostitute. 1888 U. Presbyt. 
Mag. Sept. 388 To Corinthianise meant to be licentious. 
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2. To imitate or approach thc type of the Corinth- 
ian order of architecture. lence Cori‘nthian- 
izing fp/. a. = CORINTHIANESQUE. 

3846 Freeman in Proc. A rcheol. Inst, 12 Rich Corinthian. 
izing capitals, 186: Neate Notes Eccles. 100 The piers 
circular, the caps square and Corinthianizing. 

Corion, obs. spelling of Cuorioy. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. § 17. 269 The infant 
hath three teguments, or membranous filmes which cover 
it in the wombe, that is, the Corion, Amnios, and Allantois. 

Coriour, obs, f. CURRIER. 

Corious(e, -te, obs, ff. Curious, CURIOSITY. 

Coripheus, obs. f. CoRyYPHAUS. 

Coritser, obs. f. CUIRASSIER. 

{| Corium (koeriim). [L. coréuvm skin, hide, 
leather.] 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes uu. ii. 73 Twice a day tbe fore- 
said Squires. should Flebotomize her salt Corium. b 

l. Phys. The true skin or derma under the epi- 
dermis, 

3836 Topo Cyci. Anat. 1. 246/1 The integument is com- 
posed of two layers or pellicles, viz. the eerie and the 
corium, 188: Mivart Cat 26 The Corium contains yellow 
as well as white fibres. ‘. 

2. Entom. The leathery or homy basal portion 
of the wing of a heteropterous insect. 

1836 Kiray & Sp. Entomod. (1828) II. xxxv. 614 In Arva- 
dus depressus the corium is driven to the base of the wing. 

3. Antig. A leathern body-armour formed of 
overlapping flaps or scales. 

1834 Prancné Srit. Costume 52. 1860 Fairnort Costunie 
Gloss. s.v., He wears a leathern corium, the flaps of which 
are of different colours. 

+Coriun., Obs. rare—'. [ad. OF. choron, 
corun, choro, {. L. chortm, chorus, trausf. to a 
kind of musical instrument: cf. Ps. cl. 4 (Vulg.) 
‘in tympano et choro’.] Au ancient name ofa 
musical instrument. 

¢ 1208 Lay. 7002 Ne cude na mon swa inuchel of song of 
Uris & of salteriun, of fidele & of coriun. 

oriundum, -vendum, -vindum: see Co- 
RUNDUM. 

Corius, obs. f. Curious. 

Co-rival (kdurai-val), sd. and 2. [f. Co- 3b+ 
Riva. But it seems to be only a modern treat- 
ment of covzva/,anold variant of CoRRIVAL,synouym 
of Riva. The early unhyphened examples might 
as poy be included under Corntvat.] 

. 56, A joint rival with others ; one of two or 
more rivals ranked as equals. 

Latham says ‘ Corivad though used as synonymous with 
rival or corriv'ad, is a different word. Two persons or more 
rivaling anotber are the only true corivals’. But this does 
not seem to be historically correct. x , 

lage Waniee Ad, Eng. v. xxii. (1612) 114 For this coriuall 
seed begot England English againe. 1596 Suaxs.1 Hea. /V, 
1. iii. 207 Without Co-riuall (Qq. corriuall}, 1640 H. Mie 
Night's Search 76 She rules tbe rost,And every Jack’s corivall 
to mine Host.] 1678 R. Barcray Afol, Quakers xi. § 10. 368 
The Lord..will have no re wt nor rival of his 
Glory. 1799 Cotemivce Sibyl, Leaves Wks, 1877 II. 212 
Co-rivals in the nobler gift of thought. 1865 Sat. Rev. 2 
Sept. 310/: He shines out as a bright particular star in com 
parison with his co-rival. 

B. As Jointly ——. some one else. 

1832-4 De Quincey Caesars Wks. 1X. 66 Co-rival nations 
who might balance the victorious party. 

Hence Co-ri-valry, Co-ri-valship. 

3835 Fraser's Afag. X11. 272 In the corivalry of trade. 

Co-rival, v. var. of ConRivaL v, 

Corive, co-rive, var. CorRIVE v. Obs. 

Cork (kpik), 36.1 [Cf Sp. corcha, corche in 
same sense; but 15the. corée, with 16th c. Du. 
kork, kurk, Ger. kork, appears to represent OSp. 
alcorgue ‘a corke shooe, a pantofle’ (Minsheu), 
in whlch sense corke ts cited in 1463 (sense 2); 
cf. also Ger. korke slipper (1595 in Grimm), and 
the earllest High G. name for cork, pantoffel- or 
pantofienholz s\ipper-wood. 

The Sp. corcke represents (directly or indirectly) L. cortic 
ent bark (in which sense Sp. now uses cortesa :—L. corticea). 
Adcorque, known in Sp. of date 1458, was immediately from 
Sp. Arabic (Covarrubias 1611 has ‘ ichoen Arabigo corgue’); 

ut its origin is uncertain; Dozy thinks it represents L. 
guercus. If this be so, then corgue, and hy implication 
cork, bas no connexion with Sp. corcha, corche, or 
cortex.) F 
I. 1. The ‘ bark’ or peridcrm of the cork-oak, 
which grows to a thickuess of one or two inches, is 
very light, tough, and elastic, and is commonly 
used for 2 variety of purposes. 

Virgin cork: the outer casing of the bark formed uae 
the first year’s growth, which afterwards dries, splits, an 
peels off naturally in flakes. Spons Encycd, 1. (1880) 72 

[cr440 Pronmp. Parv. 9 Corktre, suderies. Corkbarke, 
cortex. 1483 Cath. Angl. 76 Corke. (No Latin.]] 1570 
Levins Masi, 171 Corke, suber. 1601 Hottano Pliny xvi. 
viii. (R.), Concerning corke, the woodie substance of the tree 
is very small..the ‘ke only serveth for many purposes. 
3666 Perys Diary 14 July, Four or five tons of corke to send 
..to the fleet, being a new device to make barricados with. 
1840 Barna /ngol. Leg., Execution, Blacking bis nose with 
apiece of hurnt cork. 1873 Ouivea Elem. Bot. 1. 239 Cork 
is the outer bark, removed from the tree at intervals of from 
six to ten years. F ‘" 

2. Applied to various things made of cork. 


CORK. 


+a. A sandal or slipper made of cork ; a cork 


sole or heel for a shoc. Oés. 

1463-4 Act 2-3 Edw. /V,c. 4 Botes, shoen, galoches or 
coke. 1473 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. 1. 29 To pay 
for patynis and corkis. x1g30 Patscr. 169 Liege, a corke 
for a slyppar |cf. 209]. 1609 Hevwoon Rage Lucrece 
Wks. 1874 v 211 They weare so much Corke under their 
heeles they cannot choose but Iove to caper. 1624 Daven- 
port City Nt.-cap. u, She must have a Feather in her head 
and a cork inher heel. a 1800 Ballad ‘The Queen's Marie’ 
xvii. (Minstr. Sc. Border), ‘he corks frae her heels did flee. 

b. A piece of cork used as a float for a fishing 


net or line, or to support a swimmer in the water. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fishing 17 Make your flotys in this 
wyse. Take a fayr corke, etc. 1§gg Een Decades 193 As 
light as a corke. 1627 Hieron IVéks. 11. 79 Whoso thinks 
to swimme well enough without this ministerial corke. 
1665 Bovi.e Occas. Ref? 1. vi. (1675) 197 Whilst we con- 
tinu’d angling. .we often cast our Eyes .. upon each others 
fishing Corks. 1840 CLrovcH Early Poems i, FH The corks 
the novice plies to-day The swimmer soon shall cast away. 

3. esp. A piece of cork, cut into a cylindrical or 
tapering form, used as a stopper for a bottle, cask, 
etc. ; also ¢razsf. a similar stopper made of some 


other substance. 

1530 Pa.scr. 737 Stoppe the bottell with a corke. 1611 
Suaks. Wnt. 7.11, iii.95 As you'ld thrust a Corke intoa hogs- 
head. 1660 Bovis New Exp. Phys. Mech. Proem 12 ‘That 
hole was stopt with a Cork. 1797 Hotcrort Stolbere’s 
Trav. (ed. 2) {{1. xxx. 229 Corks for bottles are made from 
the bark .. and likewise cork soles. 1869 E. A. Parnes 
Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 27 Bottles, with glass stoppers and 
not with corks. 1870 G. Macponato Back of N, Wind i, 
He..got a little strike of hay, twisted it up, folded it...and 
having thus made it into a cork, stuck it into the hole. 

4, The cork-tree or cork-oak (Quercus Suber’, a 
specics of oak found in the countries on the 
Mediterranean,and grown for theproduetion ofcork. 

r60or Curster Love's Mart. \xiii. (1878) rg The Holly- 
halme, the Corke. 1824 Soutney Roderic xl, The vine 
ee sing round the cork And ilex, hangs amid their dusky 
leaves. 

5. Sot. A peculiar tissue in the higher plants, 
forming the inner division of the baré (which name 
is sometimes restricted to the dead tissues lying 
outside the cork); it consists of closely-packed 
air-containing cells, nearly impervious to air and 
water, and protects the underlying tissues. 

1875 Benxerr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 1. ii. § 15. 80 The 
formation of cork is very frequently continuous .. when this 
occurs uniformly over the whole circumference, there arises 
a stratified cork-envelope, the Periderm, replacing the epi- 
dermis, which is in the meantime generally destroyed. 1878 
MeNas Sot. ii. (1883) 39 All tissues external to the layers 
of cork, die and dry up, forming a strong. . protecting tissne, 
the bark. 

Il. transf. 

+6. Used by Grew for the ‘head’ or torus of some 
frnits, as apples, pears, gooseberries, bearing the 
withcred remains of the floral leaves. Ods. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1, vi. § 2 Ten [branches] are 
spred. .tbrough the Parenchyma [ofthe apple], most of then 
enarching themselves towards the Cork or Stool of the 
Flower. 1677 — Anat. Frutts u. § 9 (Pears) A straight 
chanel] or Ductus, which opens at the midle of the Cork or 
Stool of the Flower. /ééd. § 10 (Quince) The coar stands 
higher or nearer to the Cork .. and the Ductus from the 
bottom of the Coar to the top of the Fruit, much more 
open and observable, J 

. Fosstl cork, mountain-cork, rock-cork : names 


for a very light variety of asbestos. 

1865 Pace Handtk. Geol. Terms 389 Rock-Cork, a variety 
of asbestus whose fine fihres are so Interlaced and matted as 
to give it the texture and lightness of cork .. Often known 
as ‘mountain-cork’, /éid. 207 Fosstl-Cork, 1868 Dana 
Min, 234 Mountain Leather is a kind lof asbestos] in thin 
flexible sheets, made of interlaced fibres 3 and mountain cork 
the same in thicker pieces. 

8. fig. Applied to a person. 

16or ? Marston Pasguil & Kath... 39 A slight bublin, 
spirit, a Corke,a Huske. @ 1631 Donne Poewrs (1650) 7, 
can love .. Her who still weeps with spungie eies, And her 
who is dry corke, and never cries. 

9. Sc. collog. A small employer or master trades- 
man; an overseer or foreman. ([Perh. not the 
same word.] 

1832 Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. go An’ our cork 
when he’s slack, Will gie ye a hint when he’s takin on han’s, 
1856 J. Straxc Glasgow 129 The corks or small manu- 
facturers of Anderston. 

IIT. 10. atérié. or as adj. Made of or with cork. 
(Sometimes with hyphen.) 

1916 Lond. Gaz. No. 5466/4 His Left Foot Shoe-heel half 
a uaster ofa Yard high, a Cork-sole answerable. 1766 C. 
Leappetter Royal Gauger u. iii. (ed. 6) 241 A Cork Plate 
or Plum, for taking Gauges of Ale or Beer. 1975 «inn. Reg. 
82 Providing themselves with cork-belts and cork-collars. 
1886 Offic. Guide Museums Econ. Bot. Kew 144 A Cork 
hat, as used in Portugal. 1889 Times 18 Feb. 5 A dark- 
complexioned young man..with a cork-leg, 

ll. Comé.’ a. attributive, as cork-band, -bark, 
-cambium, -cell, -crop, -hole,-layer, -tissuesb. ob- 
jective, as cork-bearing, -forming, adjs.; -borer, 
-boring, -drawer, -maker; ec. parasynthetic, as 
cork-barked, -brained (see d),'-heeled (see d), adjs. 

1615 E. S. Britain's Buss in Arb. Garner U1. 631 These 
sixty corks must have sixty *Cork-bands to tie them to the 
tet. cu ee Pasv.93*Corkbarke, cortex. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. 1188 (sv. Ulanus) The *Cork-barked Elm is in habit 
intermediate between the common and wych elms. 1759 
Euus in Phil, Trans, LI. 210 Acorns of the *Cork-bearing 
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oak. 1854 ScorreRN in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 291 Each 
of these *cork-borers is a brass tube. /4fd. 356 In the wa: 
of *cork-boring. 1878 MeNaa Sor. ii. (1883) 38 The shark 
cambium forms new annual rings, as the ordinary cambium 
forms rings of wood. 1882 Vixes tr. Sachs’ Bot. 107 Thus 
arises. .a layer of cells.. which continues to form new *cork- 
cells, the Cork-cambium or layer of Phellogen, 1842 Brown- 
InG Soliloquy Sp. Cloister ii, Not a plenteous *cork-crop. 
1800 Weems Washington vii. (1877) 52 Mere *cork-drawers 
and songsters. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sacks’ Bot. 1, ii, 
§ 15.91 The Lenticels are a peculiarity of “cork-forming 
Dicotyledons. 1743 Lond. § Country Brew, mu. (ed. 2) 199 
Stopping it up. .excepting the Top vent or *Cork-hole. 1859 
Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 480/2 The *cork-layer of the vegetable 
integument. 1862 Mrs, Cartyre Left. 111.129 That absurd 
*corkmaker, 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 1. ii. 
§ x5. go When succulent organs .. are injured, the wound 
generally becomes closed up hy *cork-tissue. : 

d. Special combs. cork-board, a kind of card- 
board, made by mixing ground cork with the 
paper pulp, used as a non-conductor of heat, ete. ; 
t cork-brain, a light-hcaded or giddy person; so 
teork-brained «@.; cork-faucct (see quot.’; 
+ cork-fossil = fosst/-cork (see 7); cork-heeled 
a. having the hecis fitted with cork; -+-also fiz. 
light-heeled, wanton; cork-leather, a fabric of 
cork and leather; also of cork and india-rubber; 
cork-machine, a machine for making corks} cork- 
oak, the tree (Quercus Suber) from which cork is 
obtained; cork-pine, cork-press (see quots.) ; 
cork-pull, an instrument for extracting a cork 
which has gone down into the bottle (see Knight 
Diet. Mech.) ; cork-wing, name of a fish, Creni- 
labrus melas or cornubicus, See also CoRK-CUTTER, 
“JACKET, etc, 

1630 J. Tavior (Water P.} Is. 1. 173/2 Some Giddy- 
headed *Corkbrains. 163p — H’ks. (N.), An upstart *corke- 
braind Jacke. 1874 Kyicut Dict. Mech., *Corkfaucet, 
one adapted to be inserted througb a cork, to draw the 
contents of a bottle. 1806 GRrecory Pict. Arts y Se. 1. 437 
*Cork-fossil. .a kind of stone .. somewhat resembling vege- 
tahle cork, 1604 Denner /Jonest Wh. Wks. 1873 H. 131 
Oh, who would trust your *corcke-heeld sex?” 2¢1700 
Ballad ‘Sir P. Spens', Oour Scots nobles wer richt Jaith 
To weet their cork-heild-shoone. 1886 W. A. Haxris 
Tech. Dict. Fire Insur.,” Cork-leather, which is waterproof 
and very elastic, is cork-powder consolidated with india- 
rubber. 1873 Pr. Aice in Aen. (1884) 300 Cypresses, 
stone pines, large *cork oaks. 1873 Aflas of Alichigan 
Pref. 20 The soft or *‘cork’ pine, so called from the 
resemblance in softness and texture of the wood to. .vork. 
1879 Lumberman’s Gaz. 15 Oct., Valuable cork pine timber. 
1874 Kwicut Dict. AMech., “Cork-press, one in which a 
cork..is rendered elastic, to enable it the more readily to 
enter the neck of a bottle. 1836 Varruce Srit. Mishes(E.), 
The *Corkwing .. is not confined to the western part of 
England. 1868 Chamébers Encycl.s... Wrasse, The cork. 
wing is not unfrequent on the southern shores of England. 

Cork (kfik), 56.2 Also 5-6 corke, 6 corck, 7 
korck. [app. a contraction of Corkir, a, Gaelic 
and Ir. corcur, orig. ‘purple’, henee, the lichen 
yiclding a purple dye. Corcur was ad. L. purpur, 
with Goidelic change of f to ¢, as in L. planta, 
Ir. cland, clann, L. pascha, Gaelic casga, caisg.} 

A purple or red dyc-stuff obtained from certain 
lichens growing on rocks in Seotland and the north 
of England; =Cupsear. 

Lightfoot, Flora Scotica (1789) 818, has Lichen ompha- 
dodes as ‘Dark purple Dyer’s Lichen; Cork or Arcell. 
Crotal of the Gaels’, and L. tartarens (now Lecanora 
tartarea) as ‘ Large yellow-saucer’d Dyer's 
of the Gaels’. Both of these produce cudbear. ‘Cork’ has 
also been more or less identified with Arcuit or Orchid, a 
foreign dye-stuff of similar orga see quot. 1483. (See 
Paper by Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, in Proc. Amer. 
Philol. Assoc. (3877) 19) ¢ 

145 Act 1 Rich. LIT, 8 By iets Bach to dye..Clothes 
with Orchell and Corke brought from beyonde the See called 
Jare cork, ¢ 1485 Crafte of lymnynge in E. E. Misc. (War- 
ton Soc.) 90 Whenne hit is alleemoste at boylynge, caste in 
gour corke. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. V ILI, c. 2 Good and suffi- 
cient corke or orchall. 1852 Turxnr Herbal. Pjb, This 
is called in London archall and the dyers vse it to d 
withall. The Northenmen about blakamore where as it 
groweth calleth it cork, it groweth ther like a mos vpon 
stones. 1634 Pracuam Gentl, Exerc. 1. xxiii. 79 The prin- 
cipall blewes .. in use are, Blew Bice. Smalt..Korck or 
Orchall. 1758 Phil. Trans. 1..677 The cork or arcel, which 
is used by the Scotch..to dye a purple or scarlet colour. 
1884 Minter Plant.n., Cork, Lecanora tartarea and Roc- 
cella tinctoria. 

+ Cork, 54.3 Ods. [Var. of Coux, possibly in- 
fluenced in spelling by association with Corr.] 

1. The ‘colk’ or core of an apple, etc. 

e144p Anc. Cookery in Llouseh, Ord. (2790) 448 Appuls 
and peres clene pared, and the corke tane out. c14g0 Two 
Cookery-bks. 106 ‘Toke 30 coynes and x wardones, and pare 
hem, and drawe out tbe corkes at ¢ ther end, 

2. pl. ‘Cinders, Lancash,’ (Halliwell). Cf. Coxe, 
Core 56.1 2. ; 

Cork, 54.4, Corlk, erron. spellings of Caux. 

1815 Annals of Agric. X{X. 476 (E. D.S.) An imperfect 
chalk marl, or a cork, that is, a hard chalk. 1846 Fraud. R. 
Agric Soc. VU 1. 4s The lower beds of hard chalk, pro- 
vincially called cord. ; ; 

Cork (kgrk),v.1 [f. Cork 4,1: in various uses, 
having no connexion with each other.] 

I. +1. ¢rans. To furnish (a shoe) with a cork 
sole or heel. Qés. ? 

1580 Hottysann Treas. Fr. Tong, Liéger des pantoufles. 
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tocorcke slippers. 1602 Warner A. Eng. ix. xvii. 

218 Then wore they Shooes of ease, Rouen an ee x 
corked hye. 1834 Piancné Brit, Costume 268 The [shoes 
and slippers of the men] ‘corked’. .and richly ornamented. 

b. To provide or fit with a cork (as a float). 

1641 S. Smitu Lerringbusse Trade 11 They are to bring 
the Nets 10 their ropes, and. .Corke them, and make them 
in all respects fit. 

AIT. 2. To stop (a bottle, cask, ete.) with, or as 
with, a cork; and so to confine or shut up (the 
contents of a bottle, ete.). 

16s9 Gayton Art of Longevity 20 In bottles close Corkt 
upa pEeree: 1744 Berrevey Let, on Tar Water §2 Keep 
it in bottles, well corked. 1789 Extis in Pil. Trans. Li. 
209 Then cork the bottle. 1807 T. Tuomson Chem. (ed. 3) 
Il. 334 He corked it up, and kept it some time. 

b. transf. To stop up as with a eork; to shut 
ap like the contents of a bottle. 

x6so [see Corkinc, below]. 1758 J.S. Le Dran's Observ. 
Steg. (1771) 221 The Fat had corked up the Extremity. 
1824 Mepwin Conzers. w. Byron (2832) II. 45 Rogers had 
composed some very pretly commendatory verses on ine 3 
but they were kept corked up for many long years. 

III. 3. To blacken with burnt cork. 

1836 |see Corkep 3]. 

Hence Co-rking v7. sd. 

, 1650 HH. More Observ, Authrop. Theomag. 51 The cork- 
ing-up close of the urine of a bewitched party. 1891 Daily 
News 23 Sept. 5 4 Bottles, corks, corking apparatus, and 
other appliances used in manufacturing spark ing wines, 

+ Cork, 2. Oés. rare. Ins korke. [f. Cor 
sb.2} trans. To treat with ‘cork? (the dye-stuff). 

€3485 Crafte of Lymmnynge in EE. Mise. (Warton Soc.) 

o After hit is y-maderyd, 3¢ moste korke hit. .for if 3¢ wolle 
corky crymsons, 3e moste. .whenne hit is alle-moste at boyl- 
ynge, caste in sour corke. 

Cork, @.3, erron. £ Catur 2. 

1684 Bucanicrs Amer. .1698) 53 ‘The merchants 
entrust one penny worth of goods on that man’s vessel that 
corks her. 1776 G. Trmece Building in Water 102 Cork. 
ing any leakages that may happen to appear. /6fd. 108 
Scrape the Joints .. and .. cork them with the shavings of 
lead. 1856 Kane Arct. Earfl I. xaxii. 449 Afler corking 
up all openings with snow, 

Corkage kjrkédz). [f. Conn sé! or v1 + 
-AGE.J The ecorking or uncorking of bottles: 
henee (=corkage-money, a charge made by hotel- 
keepers, waiters, ete. for every bottle of wine or 
other liquor uncorked and served, orig. when not 
supplied by themselves. 

1838 Sir I. Pottock Remembrances (1887) I. 119 Corkage 
money on the number of bottles opened was paid to the 
tavern, 1884 C. Rocers Soc. Life Scotland 1). xiti. 312 
‘The members used their own wine, allowing a ‘corkage * to 
the innkeeper. 1887 add Madl G. 14 July 3/2 Even the 
waiters, in certain restaurants, levy a tax [ott shippers of 
champagne] in the shape of ‘corkage,’ without which they 
may boycott a brand, 

Co'rk-cutter. [f Corn 54.) 4Cur z. 

1. One whose oceupation is to cut cork into 
stoppers for bottles, bungs, etc. 

1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4574/4 Felix Oneall, Cork-Cntter. 
3836-9 Dickexs Sk, Bos (1850) 181/2 Her deceased better- 
half had been an eminent cork-cutter. 

2. An instrument or machine for cutting corks. 

So Co'rk-cutting zl. sb, 

1756 Totpervy Tivo Orphans IV. 101 Many of the in- 
habitants, who were of the cork-cutting profession. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 1.952 In the art of cork-curting the French 
surpass the English. 

orked (kgikt), Ap! a. [f. Cork z.1 and sé,1J 
+1. Fnrnished with a cork sole or heel. Ods. 


(Cf. CHorixe.) 

1519 Horman Mudg. 113 She wereth corked slippers to 
make hir tal and feet. 1389 Puttennam Aug. Poeste 1. xv. 
(Arb.) 49 Those high corked shoes or pantofles, which now 
they call in Spaine and Italy Shoppiné. 1618 T. Avams 
Spir. Navigator 52 Cork'd at the heeles, 

2. Stopped or confined with a cork; also jig. 
(Also with 2.) 

1836-9 Dickens S&, Boz (1877) 198 Giving full vent to a 
hitherto corked-up giggle. 

3. Blaekened with burnt cork. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney {I. 203 With their..painted 
cheeks, corked whiskers, and chalked necks. 1836-9 
Dickens Sé. Boz (1850) 73/2 Partially corked eyebrows. 

4. Of wine: Tasting of the cork; spoiled by an 
unsotind cork into the substance of which the wine 
penetrates. ne: 

1830 Marrvat King’s Own xxxiv, This wine is corked. 
1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xxv. 148 This [wine] 
fortunately was less corked than the first. : 

Hence Corkedness nonce-wd,, state or quality of 
being corked (sense 4). 

1888 Standard 10 Sept. 5/2 [They] would scorn to offer a 
bottle with even a suspicion of corkedness. 

+ Co'rken, «. Ods. rare. [-EN4.] Of cork. 

1635 N. Carrenter Geog. Ded. 1. iii. 57 A little corken- 
boate. 1647 W. Browne Polex. it. 293 ne presented mee a 
corken cup, full of cleare water. 

Corker (kgukax). [f. Conk 54,1 + -zr1,] 

+1. ?A cork-cntter. Ods. 5 

1723 Lond. Gaz. No, 6172/11 John Ping. .Corker. 

3 slang, Something that closes a discnssion, or 
pnts an end to any mattcr; a ‘settler’; a thing 
that one cannot get over. Hence, somcthing very 
striking or astonishing, ¢. g. a monstrous lie. (Cf. 
CAULKER 4.) 

1837 Harisurton Clocket. Ser. 1. xix. (Farmer), Then I 


will not 


CORKINESS. 


Jets him have it. jist three corkers. 1873 Stang Dict., 
Corker, *that’s a corker’, i. . that settles the question, or 
closes the discussion. The Voice (N.Y.) 5 Dec., ' It’s 
acorker. Ifit (a proposed law] passes we'll have to quit.’ 

Corkes, var. of carkes, obs. f. CAROASE. 

Corkiness (kfskinés).  [f. Conxy + -neEss.] 
State or quality of being ‘ corky’, in different senses. 

1846-55 Carpenter Princ. Human Physiol. § 408 (L.) A 
feeling of freedom and lightness (or ‘corkiness') of the 
limbs. 1865 Atheneum No. 1956. 558/1 The prevalent 
“corkiness ‘ of his [a painter’s] manner. 

+Corking-pin. Os. Also 7 calkin, cawk- 
ing, 8 corkin pin. App. corrupted from cawking, 
CALKk1N, as spelt by the pinmakers in 1690. Origin 
unknown.] ‘A pin of the largest size’ (J.). 

Y31690 Pinmakers’ Case in oppos. to Killigrew's Bill 
(Broadside, Brit. Mus.) Double long whites aias Calkins. — 
Case or Petit. of Pinmakers (London) (Broadside, Brit. 
Mus.) Double Long Whites, a2. Cawkings. 1737 Swirr 
Gulliver ww. v. 139 A corking-pin that stuck in the good 
gentlewoman’s stoinacher. 1768 Sterne Sent. Fourn., Case 
of Delicacy, ¥ could hear two or three corking pins fall out 
of the curtain. 1770 Foote Lame Lover 1. Wks. 1799 II. 
62, | gave my German a challenge..to drive a corkin pin 
into the calves of our legs, 1824 Scott Aedgauntlet xix, 
Cristal Nixon..had. .secured it [his riding-skirt] with large 
corking-pins. 1840 Hoop Kilmansegg cxiii, It pierced 
her heart like a corking-pin. 

Corkir. Sc. Also korkir. [Gaelie corcur: 
sce Cork 54.2] A kind of lichen furnishing a red 
dye: see CoRK 54,2 

1703 M. Maatin #47 /sé. 135 (Jam.) The stones on which 
the scurf call’d Corkir grows. .on the coast, and in the hills. 
‘This scurf dyes a pretty crimson colour. 1760 Pocock 
Tour Scot. (1881) 92 Two seaweeds for dying grow on the 
stones there, Corkir for crimson and Crottil for Philamorte. 
1775 L. Suaw Aforay 156 (Jain. s.v. Norkic). 1856 Linxp- 
sav Brit. Lichens 225 This Lichen (Lecanora tartarea) is 
the ‘Cork ’ or ‘ Korkir’ of many parts of the Highlands. 

Corkish (kpukif), a. rave. (f. Conk 5d.¥] 

1. Of the nature of cork, somewhat corky. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 94. 2/2 Corkish Excrescences. 

Z Tasting of eork ; somewhat eorked. 

1822 Black. Mag. XI. 113 As port at Highland inn 
scems sound, all corkish though it be. 

Corkite (kfakoit). Afr. [f. Cork in Ireland, 
where found +-1Te.] A synonym of BEUDANTITE. 

1875 in Dana fin. 2nd App. 13. A 

Cork-jacket, [f. Cork 54.1] A jacket made 
partly of eork, or lined with cork, to support a 
person in the water. 

1761 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 157/1 A fisherman who had 
been cast away seven hours, cal saved his life by means of 
a cork jacket. 1818 Scort //rt, JJidl. i, The cork-jackct 
which carries the heroes of romance safe through all the 
Lillows of affliction. 1891 Standard 19 Nov. 2/1 A large 
number of men crowded into the boat with cork-jackets on. 

+ Corkle. O¢s. rare—'. ? Contortion. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviu. ix. (1495) 758 The 
adder Alphibena..rennyth and glydeth and wryggleth 
wyth wrynkles, corkles and draughtes of the body. 

Corkless (kpklés), a. rare. [f. Cork 56.1 
+-LESS.] Without a cork. 

1888 Home Missionary Mar. 459 ‘The corkless bottle. 

Corkscrew (kfikskriz), 54. [f. Cork s4.1 + 
Screw.] 

1. An instrument for drawing corks from bottles, 
consisting of a steel screw or helix with a sharp 


point and a transverse handle. 

1720 Amnenst Poems, Bottle Screw, This hand a corkscrew 
did contain, And that a bottle of champaigne. 1814 Scott 
Wav, Ixvi, The landlord's cork-screw was just introduced 
into the muzzle of a pint bottle of claret. 1875 Darwin /1- 
sectiv, Pl, tii. 52 With their tentacles twisted about,..the 
longer ones like corkscrews. 

b. Short for coréserew curl: sec 2. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 402/1 No small mincing .. 
“corkscrews ’, but a goodly sized tress, 

ce, Short for corkscrew twill: see 2. 

1887 Lo. Macnacuten in Law Rep. App. Cases XIL 
295 The goods.. belong to a class of wearing material 
known in the trade as ‘ corkscrews’. 

2. atirib. Resembling a corkscrew; spirally 
twisted ; ¢sf. of curls or ringlets, and of staircases. 

3830 Linptey Nat. Syst, Bot. 285 Their leaves have..a 
uniform spiral arrangement. .so as to give the stem a sort of 
corkscrew appearance. 1839 Tnackeray Mayor Gahagan 
iii, Little corkscrew ringlets. 1842 Tennyson MWalk. to 
Mail 82 Up the cork-screw stair. 1887 Lo. SeLporne in 
Law Rep. App. Cases X11. 289 In alll goods of the class called 
corkscrew twills’ the weft fies hidden inside, the surface 
on both sides being warp. 

3. Comd., as corkserew-like nd}. 

88a Vines Sachs’ Bot. 443 The corkscrew-like anthero- 
zoid, which is coiled 12 or 13 times. 

Corkscrew (kgukskr#), v. collog. ([f. all 

1. ¢rans, To cause to move or advance in a spiral 
course, 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxv, Mr. Bantam corkscrewed his 
way through the crowd. 1872 Daily News 11 May 8/7 
Herr Gerwig has corkscrewed his line round the Eisenberg. 
1887 Jessorr in 19¢4 Cent. Mar. 370 [The horses] have to 
be corkscrewed into our diminutive stables. 

2. intr. To proceed in a spiral course. 

1853 G. J. Cavey Las Afforjas 1. 117 An interminable... 
apety- -corkscrewing round and round the tower. 1883 W. 

Smitu NV. Country Folk 225 A turnpike stair That cork- 
screwed up a round tower. 

3. trans. To draw out as with a corkscrew ; to 


elicit by roundabout devices, or with effort. 


| 393 Corky asbestus. 


994. 


3852 Dickens Bleak Ho. I. xxiv. 328 From what Small 
bo dropped, and from what we have corkscrewed out of 

im. 

Corkscrewy, @. Like a corkserew, spiral. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 15 Tec. se The bird nee 
enters upon that corkscrewy flight, which is his chief charm 
as an object of sport. Chand. Jral.s Apr. 221/1 A 
*corkscrewy ’ ringlet dangling at each cheek. 

+ Cork-shoe. Oés. A shoe of cork; one fur- 
nished with a cork sole or heel. 

1591 Nasne /ntrod, Sidney's Astrophel, Tis as good to 

oe in cut fingerd pumps as corke shoes, if one wears 

rnish diamonds on his toes. 1599 Porter Angry Wom. 
Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 32 For maides that weres corke 
shooes may step awrie. 1602 Marsron Ant. & Mel. v. 
Wks, 1856 1. 59 Thy voice squeakes like a dry cork shoe. 
3687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 1.77 Swim- 
ming-girdles and cork-shoes..were not then in ftion: 

Co‘rk-tree. : 

1, The cork-oak (Quercus Suber), from which cork 
is obtained. (See Cork sd.! 4.) 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 93 Corktre, suderies. 1577 B. 
Goose /feresbach's [1ush. (1586) 101 b, The corke tree .. in 
Spanishe Alcornoque, 1759 Exuis in PArZ. Trans. LI. 206, 
1 sent governor Ellis in the year 1757..some acorns of the 
cork-tree. 1814 Soutney Noderick x, The cork-tree’s fur- 
row'd rind. 1874 Ksicut Dict. Mech. s.v. Cork, The 
cork-tree at the age of twenty-five years is barked for the 
first time. — ! 

2. Applied to various trees with light or soft wood 
resembling cork, as Enielea arborescens of New 
Zealand, Afiliingtonia hortensis of the East Indies. 

Corkwood (kfikwud). ([f. Cork 54.) + 
Woop.] 

+1. Cork in the mass. Oés. 

1769 Parstiey in PA. Trans. LUX. 63 The black side of 
a ae of cork-wood. i 

. A name given in various parts of the world to 
various light and porous woods, and the trees 
yielding them; ¢. g. in the West Indies to Asona 
palustris, Ochroma Lagopus, Hibiscus (Parilinm 
tiliaceum) ; in N.S. Wales to Dudboisia myoporoides. 

1756 P, Browne Yamaica 256 The Alligator Apple Tree 
or Cork-wood..The wood of this tree is so soft, even after it 
is dried, that it is frequently used .. instead of corks. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 800 Ochroma, the well-known Corkwood tree.. 
is very common in the West Indies and Central America, 
where its soft spongy and exceedingly light wood, called 
Corkwood in Jamaica, is commonly employed as a substi- 
tute for cork. 188a J. Ssirn Dict. Plants 133. 

3. A name of the White Cork Boletus (/’oly- 
porus niveus, formerly Boletus suberosns), which 
grows on the trunks of trees. 

So commonly called in the South of Scotland. 

Corky (kiki), a. [f. Cork sd1 + -y. 
fg. uses appear to be the earlier.] 

. Ilaving the nature or character of cork ; cork- 
like. 


1756 C. Lrcas fiss. Waters IIL, 38 Of a more corky 

texture. 1836 Maccituivrav tr. {fumboldt’s Trav. xxvi. 
1874 Cooxe Fung? (1875) 24 The 

greater number of species are leathery or cake. 1884 
Bowrr & Scott De Bary's Phaner.563 The thick corky 
layers of Quercus Suber. 1887 Ad Vear Round 14 Ma 
394 The sombre water way on which they [boats] ride wit 
a corky buoyancy. P 

+2. fg. Dry and stiff, withered, sapless. Oés. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. fmpost. 23 To teach an old corkie 
woinan to writhe, tumble, curuet, and fetch her Morice 
gamboles. 1605 Suaks. Lear ul. vii. 29 Binde fast his 
corky armes. 4 . i 

3. fig. Light, trifling, frivolous ; buoyant, lively, 
springy ; henee, skittish, ticklish, restive. coflog. 

x601 7 Marston Pasguil & Kath. 1. 324 That same per- 
petuall grin, That leades his corkie jests, to make them 
sinke Into the eares of his deriders. 1631 Werver Anc, Fun. 
Mon. 54 Inuenting, out of their owne corkie braines, a new 
certaine no-forme of Liturgie. 1661 Sir //. Vawe's Polftics 
2Churles of a light and corky humour. 1746 E.iz. Carter 
in Pennington A/et. (1808) I. 136 Before they are half over 
I grow so restless and corky, I am ready to fly out of the 
window. 178 Sir J. Sinctain Observ. Scot. Dialect 100 
Corky, airy, brisk. 31863 C. Broe College Life 24 He's 
rather corky at the best of times; what will he be now ? 
1862 Mrs. H. Woop Afrs. Halib. 1, xxi, ‘They be getting 
corky at the beer-shops, now-a-days, and won't give no 
trust.’ 1872 O. W. Howmes Poet Breakf-t. iv. (1885) 89 
They felt so ’corky’ it was hard to keep them down. 1875 
"Stoneuence’ Brit, Sports tu. 1. v. § 5. 438 If the horse 
seems light and corky. 

4. Having acquired flavour of cork; = CoRKED4. 

In mod. Dicts. 3 

5. Comb., as corky-brained, -headed ndjs. (ef. 
sense 3, and cork-brained s.v. CoRK $6.1 11d). 

axjoo B.E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Sn sepe Fellow, 
silly, foolish. 1787 Burns Brigs of Ayr 170 Staumrel, 
cor' yeas tes 1825-79 Jamieson Sc. Dict. 
Corky-headit, light-headed, giddy. Roxé. 

Corlde, obs. f. curded: see CuRL 2, 

Corlew, corlu, corlure, obs. ff. CorLEw. 

+Corm!, corme. Oés. [a. F. corme, app.:— 
L. cornum the comel-cherry (see CORNEL) ; but in 
OF. the names cormter and corme were applied 
to the service-tree and its fruit, also called sorde ; 
see Littré.] 

1. The fruit of the service-tree, the sorb; also 
the tree, Pyrus domestica (Sorbus L., Cormus 


Spach). 


The 


1578 Lyte Dodoeus us. ixxxiv. 437 The apples be pale, in ! 


CORMORANT. 


figure lyke the Sorb-apple or Corme. 1658 Eveyn Fr. 
ard. (1675) 268 Cormes, services, azerolls, and the like. 

2. The comel tree. 

1676 Hosses /liad (1677) 255 Many lusty limbs then 
broken are Of barky corme [Il. xvi. 767 ranigAotov xpavecar], 
broad beech, and lofty ash. — Odyss. (1677) 285, I cut up 
by the root, And smooth'd with iron tools a lusty corm. 

Corm * om, Bot. [ad. mod. Bot. Lat. 
cormus (Willdenow c 1800), a. Gr. xopyds, the trunk 
of a tree with the boughs lopped off, f xefp-ewv 
(ablaut stems xep-, xop-) to cut, poll, lop.] 

A short fleshy rhizome, or bulb-like subter- 
raneous stem of a monocotyledonous plant, pro- 
duciug from its upper surface leaves and buds, 
and from its lower, roots; also called solid bulb. 

(By Asa Gray aa also to the rhizomes of dicoty- 
ledonous plants such as cyclamen ; but this is not generally 
followed.) 

1830 Linotey Nat. Syst. Bot. 269 The fleshy cormus of 
some Cannas. 1838 — Gloss. Bot.,Corm, a fleshy under- 

ound stem, having the amt of a bulb, from which 
it is distinguished by not being scaly. 1845 — Sch. Bot. 
i, (1858) 2 What is named the root of a Crocus is a variety 
of the tuber, called a corm. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. ii. 
§ 3.61 A good type of corm is that of Cyclamen. 

attrib, 188a Garden 28 Jan. 53/2 (Crocus) The corm-tunic 
is the only permanent record of perennial existence, and 
even this in a living state lasts but a year. 

Cormeille, another form of CARMELE, the 
Heath-pea, Lathyrus macrorrhisus. 

1794 Gisporse Walks Forest (1796) 16 Thy tuberous roots, 
Conneille, famed cure of hunger's gnawing pangs. 

Cormo-, combiuing form of Gr. xoppd-s trunk 
of a tree, stem, taken as the basis of terms 
(ehiefly proposed by Haeckel) referring to the 
evolution, etc., of races or social aggregates: as 
Cormo-geny (Gr. -yeveia descent], that branch of 
ontogeny which deals with the germ-history of 
races (or social aggregates: families, communi- 
ties, ete.). Cormo'phyly (Gr. $uAn, ptAoy set of 
men, tribe, race], that branch of phylogeny which 
deals with the tribal history of races. Also Cor- 
mology, ‘the anatomy of the cormus’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). 

1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol, Man 1, 24 Germ-history of races 
(or of social aggregates of persons : families, communitie: 
states, etc.) Cormogeny. fbid,, Tribal history of races (or 
social aggregates of persons: families, communities, states, 
etc.) Cormophyly, 

Cormogen (kjumédgen). ot. [f. Gr. «oppds 
trunk, stem + -yevys produced: ef. acrogen.] = 
CorMOPHYTE ; sometimes restricted to cryptogamic 
eormophytes or Acrogens. 

1846 Linotey Ice. Atued. Introd. 1852 [see Cormornyte}. 
1870 Bexttey of. 8 All plants, from the mosses upwards, 
are therefore termed Cormogens, or Cormophytes. 


Cormo'genous, 2. Sof. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Belonging to or resembling a cormogen; also, 
corm- bearing. 3883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cormogeon, -ion, -moggian, obs. ff. Cur: 
MUDGEON, 

Co‘rmoid, a. fot. [f. Gr. wopp-és + -o1p.] 
Resembling a corm. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cormophyte (kf:mofsit). Aor, [mod. f. Gr. 
xoppés trunk, stem + gurdy plant.] Endlicher’s 
name (Cormophyta, in Gen. Plant, 1836-40) for 
one of his two primary divisions of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, comprising all plants that have a proper 
stem or axis of growth, é.¢. all phwnogamous 


mophyte, 
Hence Cormophy‘tic a., of the nature of @ 
cormophyte. 
Cormorancy (kfsmérinsi). norce-wd. A body 
of cormorants ; a greedy oppressive class. 
1838 Taif's Afag. V. 253 A letter which ought to re 
the souls of our cormorancy, even to their bellies. 
Cormorant (kfumérint). Forms: 4-6 cor- 
maraunt(e, cormera(u)nt(e,cormoraunt, 5 cor- 
merawnt(e, (kormorount, cormirande), 6 car- 
morant(e, -aunt(e, -an, cormrant, 6-7 cormor- 
and(o, 6- cormorant. [ad. F. cormoran, in 15th 
c. cormaran, cosmaran (Littré), 16th c. cormarai 
-merané; still with fishermen cormaran, -ma 
app. altered from an OF. *corp-marin:—L. coruus 
marinus sea-raven (occurring in the Reichet 
Glosses of 8the.); wheuce also Pr. corpmart, 
Cat. corbmart, Pg. corvomarinko. The ending } 
identified by Hatzfeld and Thomas with that 
faucon moran, which they think to be a deriv. 
Breton mor sea, and so= marin, In the earlie 
knowa Eng. examples, the Fr. -as is already 
rupted to -ané,asin peasant, pheasant, tyrant, etc.: 
see -ANT 3.] 
1. A large and voracious sea-bird (PAalacrocoi 


CORMORANT. 


carbo), about 3 feet in length, and of a lustrous 
black colour, widely diffused over the northern 
hemisphere and both sides of the Atlantic. Also 
the name of the genus, including abont 25 species, 
some of which are found in all maritime parts of 
the world. 

€ 1320 Orphee 296 in Ritson Afet. Rom, 11. 260 Of game they 
fonde grete haunt, Fesaunt, heron, and cormerant. ¢ 138 
Cnaucer Part. Foules 362 ‘The hote cormeraunt of glot- 
onye. 1382 Wyerir Zev. xi. 18 A swan, a cormaraunt [1388 
cormoraunt} ¢1440 Proms. Parv. 93 Cormerawnte, 
corvus marinus. 1530 Patscr. 155 Cormerant, a corme- 
raunt. ¢ 1532 Dewes /utrod, Fr. ibid. 911 The cormorande, 
le cormorain. 16x0 Histrio-m. ut, x00 The Callis Cormo- 
rants from Dover roade Are not so chargeable as you to 
feed. 1658 Marvett Unfort. Lover Poems (1870) 243 A 
numerous fleet of corm’rants black. 1744 THomson Minter 
144 The cormorant on high Wheels from the deep. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. ix. (1852) 199 One day { observed a 
cormorant playing with a fish which it had caught. 

2. fig. An insatiably greedy or rapacious person. 
Also with qualification, as mozey-cormorant, 

1531 Error Gov, 1. xxii, To whiche carmorantes, neither 
lande, water, ne ayre mought be sufficient. 1592 GREENE 
Upst. Courtier in Hart, Mise, (Mabh.) 11. 218 ‘They were 
cormorantes or usurers, that gathered it to fill their cofers 
with. 1660 Wittsrorp Scales Conti. 1. . 99 There would 
be many money-cormorants, and their profit great. 1687 
Concreve Old Back. 1. ii, Why, what a cormorant in love 


am{, 1725 Pope Odyss. 1.207 fis treasur’d stores these ~ 


Cormorants consume. 1809 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. V. 
155 We must look a little after these cormorants of Romana. 
b. Said of qualitics, things, etc. 

1593 Suaxs. Rick. //,u1. i. 38 Light vanity, insatiate cor- 
morant, Consuming meanes soone preyes vpon it selfe, x71 
ArBuTHnot Yokn Bull (1755) 7 Law is a bottomless pit ; it 
is a cormorant, a harpy, that devours everything. 1784 
Unfort. Sensibility 1. 51, 1..suppose the cormorant time 
may have devoured them. 

3. altrib. 

1568 T. Howeut Newe Sonets (1879) 124 Cressus he that 
cormrant King. 1583 Stanynurst “Zxecs 1, (Arb.)77 No 
stigian vengaunce lyke too theese carmoran haggards. 1607 
Snaxs. Cor, 1. i. 125 The Cormorant belly. 1726 AMurrst 
Terre Fil. iv.17 A cormorant head of a college. 1785 Mrs. 
A.M. Bennerr Fav. fndiser. (1786) V. 216 A peevish dis- 
contented sister and her cormorant companion. 

“{ Under the influence of ctymological fancies, the 
word was sometimes altered to corvorant [L. vo- 
rant-em devouring] ; see also CoRNVORANT. 

1577 Hoinsuep Chyvon. IL. 70x That corvorant generation 
of Romanists. 1766 PENNANT Zoo/. (1768) 11. 476 Genus xxv. 
Corvorant. Note, The learned Dr. Kay, or Caius, derives 
the word Corverant from Corvus vorans, from whence 
corruptly our word Cormorant. 1802 G. Montacu Ornith, 
Dict. (4833) 103 Corvorant, a name for the Cormorant. 

+Co:rmorous, a. Ods. [Irreg. f. prec. + -ovs.] 
Insatiable as a cormorant. 

1747 E. Poston Pratier 1. 82 My Desires are not cor- 
morous. 

Cormudgeon, obs. form of CURMUDGEON. 

+ Cormu'llion, O/s.-! =Cursuncroy, 

1596 Br, W. Bartow Three Serm. ii. 60 Who like unto 
the wealthy Cormullions of our time, increase their wealth 
by others want, 

|Cormus. [mod.L.: see Corm.] 

1. = Cory, q.v. 

2. UHacckel’s name for the common stock of a 
plant or ‘colonial’ animal, bearing a number of in- 
dividuals which originate bygemmation or budding; 
as applied to animals it is eqnivalent to polypidour. 

1878 Bert Gegenbauer’s Comp. Anat. 93 Colonies (cormi) 
are formed from single animals by gemmation. 1880 
Packarp Zood.(x881) 181 A cormus, polyzoarium or polyzoon- 
stock is formed by the budding of numerous cells from the 
one first formed. 

Corn (kjin), 56.1 Also 3 coren, 4 korn(e, 4~ 
7 core, § (g dar.) coorn; Se. Curx, [Common 
Teut.: OE. corz corresponds to OFris. orn 
(E.Fris. 4érn, kéren), OS. corr (MDu. coorn, 
coren, Du. horen), OIG. chorn,-choron (MHG. 
horn, koren, mod.G. korn), ON WSw., Da.) dorn, 
Gothic Aaurz n.:—OTeutS *korno- from earlier 
*kurndm grain, corn=OSlav. sriizdé (Boh. erno, 
Russ. zervd) grain :—Aryan type *gradm ; in form, 
R passive pple. neuter from the vb. stem ger- 
(gor-, gr-), in Skr. jr to wear down, waste away, 
pa. pple. szrnd :—gFndm, whence also L. gra@num. 
A corn or grain is thereforc, etymologically, a 
‘worn-down ’ particle. 

The ablaut grade (ger-)is represented in Ger. 4e72 kernel, 
OHG. serno, ON. kyarnt:—OTeut, kéynon- masc. More 
directly related is erne?, OE. cyrnel:—OTeut. kurnsilo-, 
dim, of kuradé-.] 

I. gen. A grain, a seed. 

1, gen. A small hard particle, a grain, as of 
sand or salt. In OE. and mod.dial. (In literary 
use in 16-17thc., chiefly transl. L. granum.) 

¢888 K. ELrrep Boeth, vii. § 4 Swa fela welena swa bara 
sondoorna beop he pisum saxclifumy 1000 Kumite Poem 9 
(Gr.) Hegl byp hwitust corna. ¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. cxxxviii. 16 
fexxxix. 18] Hi beod ofer sand corn sniome manize. 1340 
Ayend, 233 Hit behouep pet pis flour habbe apie th 
cornes of gold..be pri cornes of pe lilye. cx aliad. on 
ffuséb. 1. 599 (Of poultry) Cornes (L. grana] that wol under 

rowe her eye, That but thou lete hem oute, the sight wol 

ie, 1520 Caxton's Chron. Eng. w. 38/2 He offerred 3 cornes 
of incense (cf. L. grana thuris] to tbe sacryfyce of the 
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ydoles. @1571 Jewrt On Thess, (611) 132 We must vnder- 
stand this authoritie with a corne of sale(L. cum grano salis} 
otherwise it may bee vnsauorie). 1616 Suret. & Markn. 
Country Farme 475When you haue. . bruised it, and brought 
itinto small cornes. @ 3656 Br. Haut. Occas, Medit. (1851) 11 
He, tbat cannot make one spire of grass, or corn of sand, will 
yet be framing of worlds, 1698 Crutt Afuscory 293 Having 
put acorn of Salt in the Child's Mouth, 1876 Mfid. Forksh. 
Gloss. Corn, a grain, or particle, a ‘corn of tobacco’, a 
“corn of powder’, a‘corn of rice’. 31888 ELwortuy Vest 
Somerset Word-bk., Corn, a particle of anything..as a corn 
of sugar-candy, black pepper, brimstone. 

tb. spec. One of the roundish particles into 
which gunpowder is formed by the corning or 
granulating process ; a grain of corn-powder. Oés. 
Cf. Corn z, 1. 

1595 Markuam Six RX. Grinvide Argt., Sir Richard mayn- 
tained the fight, till he had not one corne of powder left. 
1660 W. Secker Nousuch Prof, 343 A Train of Powder.. 
takes fire from corn to corn, till at last the Barrel is burst 
in sunder. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 65 The harder 
the Corns of Powder are in feeling, by so much the better 
itis, 1736 Carter Ormonde 1. 583 he soldiers. else would 
not have had a cornu of powder. .in case of an action. 

+e. Kind or size of ‘grain’. Oés. 

1674-91 Ray N.C. Words 206 The Ale serves to harden 
the Corn of the Salt. 1679 Prot Stafforidsh. (1686) 94 If 
they intend a large Corne [of salt} they put into it [the 
brine] about..a quart of the strongest and stalest Ale. 

2. spec. The small hard seed or fruit of a 
plant ; now only with contextual specification or 
defining attribute, as in éarley-corn, fepper-corn, 
etc. 

a. A seed of one of the cereals, as of wheat, 


rye, barley, ete. 
cxooo Ags. Gosf. John xii. 24 Wwatene corn [1382 
Wyeuie corn of whete; so 1612; 188 grain of wheat] 
wunad ana buton hyt fealle on eorpan & sy dead. a 1178 
Cotton I/om, 241 Pis bread was imaced of ane hwete corne. 
azazs Auncr. R. 260 Heo breken pe eares bi pe weie, & 
gniden be cornes ut bitweonen hore honden. ¢ 1400 Lan- 
JSranc's Cirurg. 62 pe weizte of pre cornys of wheete. 1496 Act 
12 Hen. Vil,c. 5 bvery Sterling to be of the Weight of xxxij 
Corns of Wheat that grew in the Midst of the Ear. 1823 
Firzners, //2s6. § 13 The cornes be very great and white,and 
it is the best barley, 1576 Freainc Panofpl, [pist. 228 The 
ant ..was occupied in gathering wheat cornes together. 
1738 (G. Smite] Curious Relat. It. ¥. 63 Suppose that 1 
Corn produces the first Year 50 Corns. 
Cottage Farmer 11 Vhe ears had ninety corns each on an 
average. 1875 Urn Dict. Arts IIL. 185(Malting) A sprouted 
corn or two, /édid. Broken and bruised corns, 
b. The seed or fruit of various other plants, as 


ofan apple, a grape, pepper, coffee, etc. 

a 700 ipinal Gloss. 790 Ptysones, berecorn berendix. c 897 
K, Ecrren Gregory's Past. xv, Se zppel..monig corn onin- 
nan him hxf3, cxro0e Sar. Leechd. 1.74 Zenim. .xvii pipor 
corn gnid to somne. 1382 WycuiF A/aft. xiii, 31 The 
kyngdam of heuenes is like to a corn of seneuey. 1486 BA. 
St. Albans C va, Take. .the cornes of sporge and grinde it 
weell. 156: Hottysusn Hone, Afoth. 24a, Juniper whereon 
are manye berryes or cornes. 1586 Cocan //aven Lecalth 
xxii. (1636) 123 A few cornes of blacke pepper. 1747 WESLEY 
Prim, Physic (1762) 103 Swallow five or six corns of White 
Pepper. 1876 Sie S. D. Scorr 7o Famaica 104 Each 
[coffee] berry contains two corns..The corns slide through 
into other troughs of water. 

II. sfec. The fruit of the cereals. 

3. collective sing. The seed of the cereal or farina- 
ceous plants as a produce of agriculture ; grain. 

As a general term the word includes all the cereals, wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, maize, rice, etc., and, witb qualification (as 
black corn, puise corn), is extended to leguminous plants, 
as pease, beans, etc., cultivated for food. Locally, the word, 
when not otherwise qualified, is often understood to denote 
that kind of cereal which is the leading crop of the district ; 
hence in the greater aes of England ‘corn’ is=wAea#, in 
North Britain and freland=eats; in the U.S. the word, as 
short for /udtan corn, is restricted to saaize (see 5). 

871-89 Charter (Elfred in O.E. Texts 452 He seselle of 
dem londe xxx....cornes eghwelce zere to hrofescestre. 898 
O. E. Chron, an. 895 Hie weron be numene agder ge pas 
ceapes ge pees cornes. 1044 /did. (MS. C), On disum gere 
wes..corn swa dyre swa nan man wr ne zemunde. a1az5 
Ancr R. 234 Satan is 3eorne abuten uorto ridlen ee ut of 
mine corne! c12g0 Gev. 4 Ex. 2159 lacob for-dan Sente in 
to egipt to bringen coren. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvu. Ixv. (Yollem. MS.), Sum corne pryuep in on grounde, 
and faylep in a nopere. 1558 WarveE tr. 4dexvts’ Secr. (1568) 
24b, All sortes of pulse corne, as Pease, Beanes, Tares, and 
Fitcbes. 3616 SurFt. & Marku. Country Farme 533 
Grounds tbat are to be sowne with corne, that is to say, with 
Rie corne, Maslin, some kind of Barly, Turkie corne, and 
such others, whereof bread is made, and especially. .Wheat 
corne. 1767 Byron's Voy. round World 143 Rice is the 
only corn that grows ip the island. 1774 Percivat £ss. 
(1776) 111. 62 Wheat ..so lately has it been cultivated 
in Lancashire, that it has scarcely yet acquired the name of 
corn, which in general is applied only to barley, oats, and 
rye, 1828-79 Jameson Se, Dict., Corn, the name commonly 
given to oats, before they are ground. 1859 TENNYSON 
Geraint §& Enid 263 An ancient churl.. Went sweating 
underneath a sack of corn. 1876 F. K. Ropinson |hitdy 
Gioss., Black coorn, beans; dark pulse. 1880 Antrim § 
Down Gloss. Corn, oats. 1888 Exvwortny IV. Somerset 
Word-bk., Corn, wheat, 

+b. A/. Kinds of corn; also corn-stuffs. O65. 

1544 Praer Regim. Lyfe (1560) Lviij, Wheate is best 
among al other cornes even as wyne among all other 
licours, x609Sxene Reg. Maj. Treatise 140, Cornes, sic as 
pease, beanes, sould be sawin zearlie. 1632 Lirncow Jrav. 
vit, (1682) 327 Malta. .a barren place,.for their Corns and 
Wines come daily by Barks from Sicilia. #1649 Drumm. 
or Hawtn. Load-Star Wks. (1711) 184 For the provision of 
the army in corns, fewel, viands. 1745 tr. Codumetla's 
#lusb.\, vi, Corns [frumental may also be kept in pits. 
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4. Applied collectively to the cereal plants while 
growing, or, while still containing the grain. 

he K. Etrrep Gregory's Past. lii, Done zcer. de stent 
on clanum lande, & bid unwasdmbere odde unzefynde 
corn bringd odde deaf. @1123 O. #. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 
1103 Aéxder ze on corne and eac on eallon treow wastman. 
e1200 Trin. Coll. [1om, 107 Pe blostme pe cumed of coren 
of eorde and of treuwe. ¢ 3340 Cursor Al, 4702 (Fairf.) Na 
corne ne grisse on erpe sprange. 1499 PyNson Promp. 
Parv., Corne that is grene, d/adum. 1535 CovERDALE 
Fudg. xv. 5 Samson .. brent y~ stoukes and the stondinge 
corne, 1613 Suaks. //en, Vi//, v. v.32 Her Foes shake 
like a Field of beaten Corne. 1795 Soutury Joan of circ 
1x. 368 As o'er the fertile field Billows the ripen'd corn. 
1841-4 Emerson £ss., Seif Rediance Wks. (Bohn) I. 29 
Sweet as the murmur of the brook and the rustle of the 
corm. 1861 Times 4 Oct. 7/¢ The corn is all cut, with the 
exception of a few late picces. 

+b. 2 Corn crops, cereals. Os. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT, 6840 (Cott.) Vour land yee sal sau seuen 
yeir, And scer bar-of your corns seir. @ 1340. Hamponr 
Psalter \xxvii. 51 Locustis ere bestis pat fleghis and ectis 
kornes. ¢ 1400 Maunpev, (1839! xxiv, 255 ‘There ben 
grete Pastures, but few Coornes [I'r, poy des dies). 1523 
Ly, Berners /rosss. 1. ccclxxxi. 640 ‘Vo gather and bring 
home theyr cornes, and some to threshe and to fanne. 1 
Puarr Regim. Lyfe (1360) Rv, Wilde cicoric, growing in 
the cornes. 1609 SKENE Keg. May, Stat. Robt. /, 35 Gif.. 
the cornes in the fieldis happens to be brunt and consumed, 
1745 tr. Columetia's [fusb. xi. ti, During these days the 
corns must be weeded. 1799 J. Rosertson eric. Perth 
299 The practice of weeding their corns is not so carefully 
observed among the moderns. 

+e. A plant of one of the cereals; a corn-plant, 
corn-stalk. OAs. rare. 

1384 Cuaucer //. Fame i. 134 And many flowte and 
liltyng horne And pipes made of grene corne. rs9g0 T. 
Watson /iclog. Watsinghant. Arb.) 163 Now in the fields 
each corne hang down his head. rg590 Suaks, Df ads. NV. 
i, 67 Playing on pipes of Corne. 

5. (7S. Maize or Indian corn, Zea Afays; ap- 
plied both to the separated seeds, and to the 
growing or reaped crop. 

Wheat, rye, barley, oats, etc. arein U.S. called collectively 
erain, Corns in combinations, in American usage, must 
therefore be understood to mean masse, whereas in English 
usage it may mean any cereal; e. g. a cornficid in England 
isa field of any cereal that is grown in the country, in U.S. 
one of maize. 

[1697 Dampier Foy. (1698) I. iii. go A Fleet of Pereagoes 
laden with Indian Corn, Hog, and Fowis, going to Carta. 
gene..Here..we stock'd our selves with Corn, and then 
went.) 31726 W. R. Curtwoon Adv. Capt. KR. Boyle 359 
How happy he (an Indian] should be in the Company of 
their God, where would be no want of Corn, or Wood, or 
any Thing. 1809 Kexpatt Yraz, 1. xxvi. 247 The planting 
or sowing of maize, exclusively called cor#, was just ac- 
complished. 1837 Ht. Martingau Soc. Ammer. IL, 43 Every- 
thing eats corn, from slave to chick, 1891 Boston (Mass.) 
Frni. 27 Nov. 6/1 The corner in November corn is still on. 

6. With defining attribnte as AMELcorN, Breap- 
corn, Broom-corn, Inpian cory, Pop-cory, SEED- 
CORN, TURKEY-CORY, etc., q.v. 

III. 7. Phrases. + New ale iit corns: Pale as 
drawn off the malt: cf. Corny 2. Corn in Egypt: 
said of a plentiful supply of anything to be had 
in the proper quarter: in allusion to Gez. xlii. 2. 
To measure another's corn by one’s own bushel: 
sec BusHen sé! 2c. And other proverbial ex- 
pressions. Zo acknowledge the corn: sce CORN 
$b.2 2, 

a@1g29 SkeLton £2. Rummyng 378 And blessed her wyth 
a cup Of new ale in cornes. 1532 More Confut, Tindale 
Whs, 491/2 Then would those beretikes by thetr willes, tbat 
in stede of wyne and water, men woulde consecrate new ale 
in cornes. 1539 Taverner Evrasm. Prov, (1552) 60 The 
corne in an other mans grounde semeth ever more fertyle 
and plentyfull than doth oure owne. rg52 Hutoer, Ale 
newe, or new ale in the cornes, szustust, 1562 J. Hevwoop 
Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 30 All this winde shakis no corne. 
1677 Hate rim. Orig. Man. ww. vii. 348 Mankind is negli- 
gent in improving his Observation, he never rubs the Corn 
out of the Ear. a1goo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, A great 
Harvest of a little Corn, a great adoe in a little Matter. 
@ 1834 Lams Let. in Ainger Life vii, There is corn in 
Egypt while there is cash at Leadenhall. 1837 Gorinc & 
PritcnarD Jficrogr. 65 He must not measure his neigh- 
bour's corn by his own bushel. 

IV. attrib, and Comb, 
senses 3-5.) re. ‘ 

8. alirid, Of or pertaining to corn or grain, or, 
in U.S., to maize. 

¢34a0 in Red, Ant. 1. 233 In a good corne contrey rest the. 
1611 Biste Gex. xliv.2 Put my cup..in the sackes mouth of 
the yongest, and his corne money, 1798 W. Lorimer (¢2¢/e) 
A Eetter to the Corn Committee, on the Importation of 
Rough Rice, as a Supplement of Wheat Flour, 1830 Linp- 
tey Nat, Syst. Bot. 302 The Corn tribe..such as Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, Maize, Rice, and Guinea Corn. 1832-52 
McCutrocn Dict, Comm, 416 Until the season was too far 
advanced for bringing supplies from the great corn markets 
in the north of Europe. 1842 Act 5-6 Vict. 2 Sess. c. 14 
Any Corn Returns believed fraudulent may be omitted in 
the Computation. fod. Market Report, Corn Averages. 

b. Consisting of grains; granulated. 

1884 F. J. Brien Watch § Clockm, 10x Corn Emery 
used for sharpening cutting burnishers. ee: 

9. General combinations: a. attributive, .as 
corn-bread, -colour, -crop, -dole, -ear, -fair, -feast, 
«goddess, -harvest, -head, -heap, -leaf, -market, 
-mart, -merchant, -plant, -produce, -riddle, -shock, 
-song, -stack, -slubble, -lrade, etc.; (nsed in the 
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cultivation, carriage, storage, etc., of com), as 
corn-bin, -bing, -chamber, -city, fan, -loft, -ship, 
-shovel, -sieve, van, -wain, -yard. b. obj. genitive 
(sometimes as names of mechanical contrivances), 
as corn-cadger, -cleaner, -crusher, -cultivator, 
-gauger, -harvester, etc. ¢. objective, as cort- 
cumbering, -devouring, -exporting, growing, -plant- 
ing, producing, etc., vbl. sbs., and adjs.; d. in- 
strumental, as corn-clad, -feeding, -laden, -strewed, 
-wreathed, etc., ppl. adjs.; corn-fit adj.; @. para- 
synthetic, as corn-coloured ad}. 

1859 R. F. Bunton Centr, Afr. in Jrnal, Geog, Soc. XXIX, 
16: A mortar for grain, and sundry gourds and bark *corn- 
bins. 1745 tr. Columella's Husb, 1. vi, The granaries are also 
distinguished with partitions or *corn-bings. 1769 De Foe’s 
Tour Gt. Brit. 11.150 The *Corn-chambers and Magazines 
in Holland, 1869 Brackmore Lorna D. iii. (ed. 12) 11 The 
rats were bad in the corn-chamber. 1535 CovERDALE 2 
Chron, viii. 4 The *cornecyties [1611 store cities] which he 
buylded in Hemath. 1808 J. Bartow Columb. us. 18 And 
*corn-clad vales a happier state attest. 1891 Daily News 
1 Oct. 3/1 *Corn colour is popular for ball gowns. 1887 
fbid, 20 July 6/2 A girl in *corn-coloured surah, relieved 
with shoulder-knots and belt of wheat-green velvet. 1834 
Brit. Hush, 1, 260 When applied to *corn-crops, it should 
be..already decomposed. 1865 Luaaock Pret. Times 133 
The presence of *corn-crushers, which are round balls of 
hard stone, two or three inches in diameter, proves that 
agriculture was known and practised even in the Stone age 
160g SyivesteR Du Bartas uw i, mu. Whs. (Grosart) 1 
115 Cockle, wilde Oats, rough Burs, “Corn-cumbring Tares. 
1697 Davoen Mirg. Georg. 1. 270 The “Corn-devouring 
Weezel here abides. 1553 Grimatpr Cicero's Offices u. 
(1358) 105 Caius Gracchus *cornedole was gret, he wasted 
therefore the treasurie. 1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) HE. 

o5 (MAtzn.) Pe swetrene of be seuene “corneres. 1428 Io. 
in Wr.-Wilcker 664/19 #fec spica, a cornehere. 1888 Sos. 
ton (Mass.) Jru/. 24 Nov. 4/4 Portsmouth, Ohio, is to have 
a *corn fair, 1675 Hopars Odyssey (1677) 287 Bearing upon 
his shouldera*corn-fan. 1824 J.D. HUNTER Ment. Capireity 
274 No occasion .. displays in a more manifest degree 
its social effects than the "corn feast. 1846 MeCutzocu 
Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 443 Though the population in 
*corn-feeding countries were dependent on the cheapest 
species of grain. 1608 SycvestEr Dx Bartas u. ii. iv, The 
“Corn-fit soyl. 1890 J. G. Frazer Gold. Bough 1. iii. 330 
note, Demeter as a_‘corn-goddess, 1823 Coppett Awr. 
Rides (1885) 1. 265 To send their “corn-gaugers over the 
country regularly year after year. 1670 Cotton Fsfernon 
ut. x. 479 Their “Corn Harvest had prov’d this year so thin, 
that thereupon a great.. Famine ensu'd. 1709 Act7 Anne 
in Loud, Gaz. No. 4512/11 All Persons working at Hay- 
Harvest and Corn- Harvest work .. shall not be Impressed. 
1891 Pall Mail G. 22 Aug. 2/3 This. .offence of plucking a 
few “cornheads. 1620 Be. Hace //on, Mar, Clergy 195(T.) 
What if in his chaff he find buc one untruth, whiles I in my 
“corn-heap can find more? 1881 Chicago Times 14 May, 
She {i.e. the vessel] is *corn-laden for Buffalo. 1856 Oum- 
sten Slave Sta/es 414 Some hundles of “corn-leaves, to be 
fed to the horse. 1611 Cotar., Grenier, a Garner; a *Corne- 
loft; a roome to keepe salt, or corne, in. 1547 Alem. Ripon 
(Surtees) HI. 77 Unius hurgagii in Rypon in if olde *Corne 
markettstede. 1837 Wittrock B&. Trades 164 The Factor 
introduces sainples of the corn upon his stand or counter in 
the corn market. 1727 A. Hasutton New Acc. E. dnd. i. 
xxxiil. 6 A Village where a "Corn Mart is kept once or 
twice in a Week, 1832 I’ve. Sudst. Food 10 The chief 
*corn-plants..are wheat, rye, barley, oats, millet, rice, and 
maize, 1849 Grote Greece nu. xlti, V. 268 The importance 
of its *corn-produce. ¢ 1878 Oxford Bible Helps 210 Egypt 
was a great ‘corn-producing country in Jacob's time. 1854 
H. Mitcer Sch. 4 Schin, viii. (1860) 80/1 Two tall pyra- 
mids of braxy-mutton, heaped up each on a “corn-riddle. 
1898 Oxford Lible Helps 142 Alexandrian *corn-ships 
carried one large square-sail. 1583 Stanvuunst -Eveis 1. 
(Arb.) 53 “Corneshocks sindged with blasterns hurling Of 
Southwynd whizeling. 1769 Fatconen Dict. Marine (1789) 
Kivh, Paddles. .are pieces of..wood..resembling a “corn- 
shovel. 1890 J. G. Frazer Gold. Bough 1. iii. 306 Isis 
placed the severed limbs of Osiris on a “corn-sieve. 1844-5 
Scnoorcrarr Oneota 254 The cereal chorus, or *corn-song, 
as sung by the Northern Algonquin tribes. a 1631 Drayton 
Wks. ir + 932 (Jod.) On the “cornstrew'd lands. 
Biscuorr MVoollen Afanuf. (1862) HI. 212 The weeds and 
thistles which are in “corn stubbles. 275 (title) The State 
of the *Corn Trade considered. @ 1455 Y ouiabe xv, Cryand 
crawis.. Will cum to the “corne gard. 


10. Corn is also prefixed to the names of many 
lants to discnenict a species that grows in corn- 
elds, as Corn Bell-flower, Blue-bottle, Bugloss, 
Campion, Crowfoot, Mustard, Poppy, Speedwell, 
Thistle, Woundwort, etc.; also to names of ani- 
mals living in corn-fields or infesting corn, as Cor 
Bunting, Sawfly, Weevil, ete. See these words, 


11. Special Combinations: + eorn-badger, a 
dealer in corn (sce Bancer 56.1); corn-ball 
(U.S.), a sweetmeat made of popped corn or 
malze; oorn-beef, corned beef (see CoRNED ppl. 
a.); eorn-beetle, a very small beetle, Cucuyus 
testaceus, the larva of which often makes great 
ravages In stores of grain; corn-bells, (2) a 
specics offungus, Cyathus vernicosus or Nidularia 
campanulata, found in England in corn-fields, 
etc.; (6) dial. name for ears of corn (see quot.) ; 
eorn-bill, a parliamentary draft of a proposed 
corn-law; corn-bind, (a) the wild English con- 
volvulus; (4) Running Buckwheat, Binpb-corn, 
Polygonunt Convolvulus; also called corn-bind- 
weed ; corn-binks (dza/.), the Blne-bottle; Cer- 
taurea Cyanus; corn-blade (U.S.), the broad 
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lcaf of Indian com ; corn-boggart (dia/.), a figure 
set up to scare away birds, etc., from growing 
com; corn-boor, in South Africa, a boor who 
chiefly grows corn (Ger. kor-bauer) ; corn-bottle 
(dial.), the Blue-bottle; corn-brake (U7 S.), a 
plantation of maize ; corn-broom (U.S.), a broom 
made of the panicles of Broom-corn or of the 
tops and dried seed-stalks of the maizc-plant; 
corn-cale, Charlock or Field Mustard, Siafis 
arvensis; corn-eart, a farm-cart adapted to the 
carriage of corn, ete.; tcorn-dish, a dish for 
measuring com; corn-drake (dia/.) = Corn- 
CRAKE (Montagu 1802-33); corn-drill, a machine 
or drill for sowing grain in rows or, in U.S., 
Indian corn; Corn-Exchange, an Exchange de- 
voted to the corn-trade; +corn-floor, a threshing 
floor; corn-fly, a name given to flies of the gencra 
Chloris and Oscinis on account of the injury done 
by them to growing crops; corn-fodder (U. S.), 
Indian corn sown broad-cast and cut to serve 
as fodder; corn- fritter (U. S.), a fritter 
made of batter mixed with grated green Indian 
corn; corn-grass, an old name of Agrostis Spica- 
venti: corn-grate, corn-grit (dia/.) = Corn- 
BRASH; corn-grater (U.S.), an appliance for 
detaching green Indian corn from the cob; corn- 
hill, in N. America, a small hillock raised by the 
Indians for the planting of maize ; + corn-honey, 
honey which has become granulated ; corn-hook 
(U.S., an instrument with a short scythe-like 
blade, for reaping Indian corn; +corn-hoop, a 
measure for com; corn-huller, a machine for 
hulling com; corn-jobber, a dealer in corn; 
corn-juice (U.S. slang), whisky madc of Indian 
corn, hence whisky generally ; corn-knife (U.S. , 
a large strong knife for cutting standing Indian 
com; corn-lift, a mechanical contrivance in a 
mill or warehouse for raising sacks of corn; corn- 
man, a labourer employcd in the reaping or 
carrying of corn; + corn-meter, one who super- 
intends the measuring of corn sold or distributed ; 
corn-mildew, a mildew that attacks growing 
com; corn-mint, (2) a name, in Turner, of a 
species of Calamint, C. Acinos, Wild Basil (cf. 
Ger. kornminze, Du. corneminte); (6) book- 
name of the Ficld-mint, Afentha arvensis; corn- 
month, the month for harvesting the corn crops; 
corn-moth, a species of moth, 7znea granella, the 
larva of which, called the ‘wolf’, is very destructive 
to corm; corn-mother, corn-queen: cf. corn- 
spirit; eorn-mow (dial.), a stack of corn or a place 
where corn is stacked; corn-oyster (U. S.), acorn- 
frittcr with a taste resembling that of oysters; corn- 
pike, + (a) a pitch-fork ; (4) a circular rick of corn, 
pointed at the top (dia/.); corn-pit (U.S.), the 
part of an Exchange whcrc the business in Indian 
corn is carried on; corn-planter, a machine 
for planting grain or Indian com; eorn-popper 
(U.S.), a wire pan or covered tray used in popping 
Indian com; corn-popping (U.S.), the making 
of popped Indian corn by roasting it till it splits 
and the white flour swells out; a social gathcring 
at which this is donc; corn-queen (sec corm- 
mother) ; corn-rail = CorN-CRAKE ; f corn-rate = 
CorNn-BENT ; corn-rig (dia/.), a ‘ridge’ of grow- 
ing corn, the strip between two furrows in a corn- 
field; corn-rust, a parasitic fungus infesting 
growing corn; + corn-sedge = CoRN-FLAG ; oorn- 
sheller (U.S.), a machine for removing the grains 
from the ear or cob of Indian com; corn-smut, a 
disease in growing corn, produced by a fungus 
which tums the grains into a black soot-like 
powder; corn-spirit (in writers on folk-lore), a 
spirit or animated being (taking various forms), 
supposed by some races to dwell in corn; eorn- 
starch (JU. S.), (a) a starch made of Indian corn ; 
(4) a fine flour made of Indian corn and used In 
puddings, custards, etc.; corn-stook (s0rth dial.), 
a shock of corn; corn-thrips, a small insect, 
Thrips cerealium, which deposits its eggs on 
wheat, oats, grasses, etc. ; corn-tongs (sce quot.) ; 
+corn-van, a ‘van’ or fan formerly used in win- 
nowing corn; teorn-violet, a name of Campa- 
nula Speculum, Also CORN-BABY, -BRANDY, etc. 
1666 Menrett Pinar Rev, Natur, Brit, (Britten), Call'd 
in Wostershire *Cornbells, where it ws plentifully. 
1865 Cornh. Mag. July 39 Corn-ears in Northamptonshire 
are corn-bells. 1768 baer Devil on 2 Sticks 1, (1794) 5 In 
the debate on the “corn-bill, 1822 Cosserr Rar. Rides 
(1885) I. ui That distress which led to the present Corn Bill. 
1788 W. Maasuaut £, Yorkshire Gloss., *Cornbind, climbing 
buck-wheat; also corn convolvulus. 1828 Wrastea, *Corn- 
blades are collected and preserved as fodder, in some of the 
southern states of America. 1865 B. Buiratey /rédalc }. 


92 He's as shy at new faces as a bird at a “curn boggart. 
1766 Spannman Voy. Cape G, H. HL. 249 In their company 


CORN. 


came a husbandman, or, as they are usually called here, a 
*corn-boor, from the country near Cape Town. 1 MeED- 
Lev Kolben's Oo od G. Hope V1. 26 *Corn-Bottles were 
brought to the Cape with the corn that was first sow'd 
there. 1844 G. FeatHerstonnaucH in Chamb, ee 5 Oct. 
223 He st by softly through a *corn-brake which lay between 
the animal and himself, and fired. 1794 G. B. Hersurn 
Agric. Surv, East Lothian 74(Jam.) Hay and the different 
kinds of grain are carried on the open spoked cart, known 
by the name of *corn-cart. 1419 Lider Albus (Rolls) 1. 243 
Quilibet capitalis mensurarius habeat unum _quarterium, et 
bussellum, et stryk, et *corndisshe. 1856 Farmer's Mag. 
Jan. 22 The occupier preferred hiring to purchasing a *corn- 
drill. 1794 Tomuns Law Dict, (1809) s.v. Corn, The ex- 

rtation of corn [is] to be regulated in London, Kent, 

ssex, and Sussex by the prices at the *Corn Exchange. 
1388 Wyeur Eeck, xvii. 10 It schal .. wexe drye in the 
*cornfloris of his seed [Vulg. *# areis gerntinis sul arescel) 
1535 Coverpate /fos. ix. 1 Straunge rewardes hast, thou 
loued, more then all corne floores [so 1611 and 188s}, Ther- 
fore shall they nomore enioye the cornefloores [1611 the 
floor, 1885 threshingfloor] and wynepresses. 1597 GERAROE 
Herbal. iii. 5 *Corne-grass hath many grassie leaues. 1794 
T. Davis Agric. Wilts 114 The undersoil is a loose irregular 
mass of that kind of flat broken stones called in Wiltshire, 
**Corn Grate’. 1822 Coxvarare & Puivurs Geol, 202 In 
Wiltshire it is known by the name of the cornbrash or corn- 
grit. The latter appellation however is improper because it 
is not a grit. 1865 Lussock Prek. Times 230 In many 
places the ground is covered with small mammillary ele. 
vations, which are known as Indian “corn-hills. 1609 C. 
Rutter Feo, Afon, vi. (1623) O iij, When it is turned white 
and hard (euen like unto sugar) it is called “corn-hony or 
stone-hony. 1660 Witisrorp Scales Comm, 155 The di- 
mension of round, concave and dry measures, as Pecks, 
Bushels, Strikes, “Corn-hoops, etc. 1798 Hdd Advertiser 
7 Nov. 2/4 The *corn jobber .. from this sample bought up 
the whole. 21848 Rora Sgnaiter Life (Bartlett), Tom 
wanted a figbt. .he was too full of *corn-juice to cut carefully. 
1854 P, B. St. Joun Amy Afoss 50 He..did anything .. 
which youthful spirits and ‘corn-juice’ prompted. 1890 
Daily News 9 Oct. 5/2 The. .rates of wages for dockers and 
*cornmen. 1650 Futter Pisgah ww. vil. 129 Joseph was 
*corn-meater generall in Egypt. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
II. 549 Corn-meter [as one of the public officers of Hindu- 


stan]. 1883 Gi. Words Nov. 733/2 Later in the season this 
[rust] develops into the *corn-mildew. 1551 Turner Herbal 


1, (1568) G vj b, Thys kynde of Calamynte. .is called in Eng- 
lishe comonly *corne mynt. 186z Miss Pratt Flower. P71. 
IV, 163 Corn Mint..is one of the commonest species of 
mint. @ 1835 Mrs. Hemans Farth Poems 398 The *corn- 
month's golden hours will come. 1890 J. G. Faazea Gold. 
Bough \. iii. 342 Out of the last sheaf the hig ip make 
a doll which they call the Corn-queen or *Corn-mother. 
1765 Lond. Chron. 24 Aug. 192 A poor man.. fell from a 
“corn-mow..and fractured his skull. a 1796 Burxs Plough- 
man, Commend me to the barn-yard, And the corn-mou, 
man. 1612 Corcr., Yavelier, a *corne-pike, or pitchforke, 
wherewith sheaues of corne be loaden, and vnloaded. 1714 
J. Watker Sxff. Clergy u. 394/1 One Susan Bolke. .came, 
and with her Corn Fike, made at Morton, 1891 Boston 
(Mass.) Jrn/. 20 Nov. 8/3 For a time this morning there was 
a panic in the “corn-pit, and the November option of that 
cereal sold up7 cents from the closing price of yesterday. 1856 
Engineer I, 14/1 Improvements in hand *corn-planters. 1884 
Harper's Mag, Sept. 610/2 What romps they would have ! 
what “corn-poppings! 1830 tr. Aristophanes Acharnians, 
etc., Birds Wt Sides .. the *cornrails chiselled with their 
bills, 1665 D. Liovp Fair Warnings 17 The ceding om 
*Corne-rate for the Universities. 1794 Buns Rigs o' Barley, 
*Corn rigs, an’ barley rigs, An’ corn rigs are bonnie. a 1848 
Barnam fngol, Legy fe Jarvis, Hid in a corn-rig. 
1870 H. Macsuttan Bridle Teach, vi. 121 In appearance the 
*corn-rust is a mere patch of reddish-yellow powder. 1597 
Grmarve /Zerbal (1633) 104 (L.) Called..in English, corne- 
flag, “corn ge, sword-flag, corne-gladen. 1858 O. W. 
Hoimes Aut, Breakf.-t.9 A thing... that turns out results 
like n *corn-sheller. 1883 Gd. Words Nov. 735/2 “Corn- 
smut is not nearly so injurious as corn-mildew. 1890 J. G. 
Frazer Gold, Bough V. 307 The “corn-spirit seems to be 
only an extension of the ome tree-spirit. 186a Exhibition, 
Rep. of Furies (1863) UT A, 13 Maizena or °corn starch used 
for food. 1887 Hood's Cook-bk. No. A Cake made from 
cornstarch. 1884 Sprepv Sfort x.176 Those who conceal 
themselves in *corn-stooks. 1622 Mapse tr. A/eman's Gus- 
man d’ Alf, 233 As if aks, had pull’d out his Eyes with 
Pincers and held him by the nose with “Corne-tongs. 1884 
F. J. Batten Watch § Clockin. 69 Corn Tongs .. [are} 
'Fweezers with the gripping points formed to resemble the 
shell of a barley corn. They are used by jewellers for pick- 
ing up stones, etc. 1725 Porr Odyss. xxin, 291 An oar my 
hand must bear; a shepherd ae ‘he unknown instrument 
with strange surprise And calls a *corn-van. 1665 Hooke 
al 152 Of the seeds of Venus looking-glass, or *Corn 

Tiolet. 

Corn (kin), 54.2. [a. OF. corn, later cor, horn, 
also corn on the foot :—L. corn# horn.]} 

1. A horny Induration of the cuticle, with a hard 
centre, and a root sometimes penetrating deep 
into the subjacent tissue, caused by unduc pressure, 
chiefly on the toes or feet from tight or hard 
boots. The earlier native name was avgnail, 


Aenalt (where see other quots.). 

e% Promp. Parv. 93 Coorne or harde knott in pe 
haste cornicallus, 1547 Boonpe Brev. Health ii. (1352) 3 
Clauus..In englyshe it is named cornes or agnelles in a 
mannes fete or toes, 1598 Suaxs. Rom. & Gud. i. v.22 She 
that makes dainty, She He sweare hath Cornes. 1655 
Guanaut Chr, in Arm. Introd. i. (1669) 6/2 When he ts 

inch'd on that Toe where his Corn is, 1710 Swirt 7atler 

0. 238 PF 3 A coming Show’r your shooting Corns presi 
18 Tops Cycl, Anat. 1. 24/1 Corns are sometimes de- 
veloped at the roots of the fingers. 1846 We.uixcton in 

‘onconformist V1. 13 The Duke begs to say he has no 
corns and never means to have any. It is his opinion that 
if there were no boots there would be no corns, |. 

b. In horses’ feet: A bruise of the sensitive parts 


of the heel, in the angle between the bars and the 


CORN. 


wall of the hoof, caused by the pressure of the 
shoe, or by the violent contact of stones or other 


hard substances. 

{It is doubtful whcihcr the first quot. belongs here. Bosw.- 
Toller has it under Corwsé,! Quot. 1616 may mean ‘hoof’: 
Colgr. 1611 has as senses of F. corne ‘. .also the hoofe of a 
beasis foot ; also, the sil-fast (a hard or hornie swelling in 
the backe-part of a horse)’.J 

ex000 Sax. Leechd. 111. 62 pis mz horse wid pon pe him 
bid corn on ba fet. 1616 Surre. & Markn. Country Farme 
145 The disease of the hoofe or the corne. 1663 BuTLEeR 
Hud. \. t 434 Caesar’s Horse, who, as Fame goes, Had 
Corns upon his Fect and Toes. 1787-91 ‘G. Gamaapo’ 
Acad, Hoarsem, (1809) 25 Spavins, splints, corns .. being all 
curable, 

2. To tread on any one's corns: fig. to wound 
his susceptibilities. 70 acknowledge the corn: to 
confess or acknowledge a charge, imputation, 
failure, ete. (Orig. U.S.) 

1846 New York Herald 27 June (Bartlett), The Evening 
Mirror very naively comes out and acknowledges the torn. 
1855 Tuackeray Newcomes 11. 239 Insulted the doctor, 
and trampled on the inmost corns of the nurse. 1883 Sata 
Living London 97 (Farmer) Mr. Porter acknowledges lhe 
corn as regards his fourteen days’ imprisonmen1, and is for- 

iven by his loving consort. 

jamonds iv, We cannot avoid treading on each other's 
corns as we go on our various ways. 

8. Comb. relating to the treatment or cure of 
corns, as corn-doctor, -extractor, -knife, -operator, 
-plaster, -rubber, -salve; corn-sick adj.; corn-leaf 

dial.), the Navel-wort (Cotyledon Umbilicus). 
Also CoRN-CUTTER 2. 

1767 S. Patexson Another Trav. 1. 301 The noted corn- 
doctor. 1791 Contempl. Man 1.76 The Coach now over- 
taking them, to the great Joy of Mr. Crab, who was Corn- 
sick. 1818 Byron Let.in J. Murray's Mem. § Corr. ree) 1. 
398 He brought nothing but his papers, some corn-rubbers, 
anda kaleidoscope. 1819 7. O. Lond. Directory 379 Wolff 
& Son, Corn-operators. 1851 Mavnew Lond. ie our 1.27 
The vendors of corn-salve. 1854 Pharmac. Frail. X1II. 
459 They are used for corns and warts .. hence .. called 
corn-leaves, 31868 Morning Star 16 Jan., His client was 
not a corn-cutter, hut a corn-extractor. 

+ Corn, corne, 54.5 Ods. [In sense 3, a. OF. 
corn, later cora horn, as an instrument of music 
r-L. corni. Cf. also F. corne horn of a beast, 
projecting corner, etc. :—L. cornua, pl. of cornii, 
in Romanic a fem. sing.; cf. L. arma, F. arme.] 

L. A musical instrument, a horn. 

In first quot. app. a mere reproduction of the Latin. 

[a 1340 Hampote Psalter xcviili]. 6 Syngis til oure god.. 
in voice of trumpe corne [Vulg. voce tubx cornex).] ¢1497 
Caxton Jason 29 Jason dide do sowne trompettis, tabours, 
and cornes, 

2. Fortif. A horned work or LloRNWworK. 

1693 Alem. Ct. Teckely 1. 106 The next day Teckely.. 
took 1he Corn almost in the view of the ‘Town, 

3. ?A corner. Cf. Cornep2 2, 

1627 Cart. Smit Seaman's Gram. xiv. 68 Rings .. made 
like them at the hatches cornes (by which we take them np 
and lay them downe). 

Corn (kgm), v. [f. Corn 54.1; a number of 
uses connected only by their common relation to 
the sb. in its various senses.] 

L. 1. ¢rans. To form into grains ; to granulate; 
spec, to bring (gunpowder) into roundish particles 
or grains by working it through sieves, 

1s60 Wnitenorne Ord. Souldiours (1588) 28 Pouder .. 
must be corned, and then dryed. 1627 Carr. Sauitn Sea- 
man’s Gram. xiv. 71 Serpentine powder in old time was in 
meale, hut now corned. 1679 Puor Staffordsh. (1686) 94 A 
quart of the strongest and slalest Ale. .which cornes it [salt] 
greater or smaller according to the degree of its staleness. 
1929 SHELVOcKE Artillery it. 104 Powder when it is corned 
is more aclive and Boveri! than when pulverized. 1796 
full Advertiser 6 Aug. 2/4 This mill.. was used for.. 
corning the powder. aa Penny Cycl. X1. 496/1 The com- 
position ..1s..sent to the corning-house to he corned or 
grained ; here it is first pressed into a hard and firm body, 
broken into small lumps, and the powdcr is then grained by 
these lumps being put into sieves, etc. 

+2. intr. To take the form of grains, to become 
granular. Oés. 

1860 Wnhitenorne Ord. Souldiours (1588) 28 Into the 
which Seeue the pouder must be put while it is dancke, and 
also a little bowle, that when you sifie, it may roule vp and 
doune vpon the clots of pouder, to breake them, that it may 
corne, and runne lhrough the hooles of the Seeue, 1644 
Nyr Gunnery 1. (1647) 20. 1694-91 Ray Making Salt Coll. 
206 A fier one hour's boiling the Brine will begin to corn. 1679 
Piotr = hones (1686) 94 They boile it (the brine) again 
sony till it begin to Corne. 

Il. 3. ¢rans. To sprinkle with salt in grains ; 
to season, pickle, or preserve with salt ; to salt. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Aspergere salem carnibus, to 
corne with salt. 1573 Tusser xsd. (1878) 167 Some corns 
eth, some hrineth, some will not be taught, where meate is 
attainted, there cookrie is naught. 1634 R. H. Salernes 
RKegim.86 The foresaid fishes be better, beeing a little corned 
with Salt, then fresh, or utterly salt. 1748 RicHARDSON 
Clarissa (1811) V. 266 The heef was woundily corned. 1801 
Chron. in Aun. Reg. 1800, 110 Herrings sprinkled (or, as it 
is termed, ‘roused or corned '} wilh a modcrate quantity of 
salt. 1882 Sat, Rev. LIV. 642 Obliged to corn a great part 
of the meat as the only way of preserving it for use. 

IIL. +4. To provision with corn or grain. rare. 

1456 Sc. Acts Fas. IT (1814) 45 Jam.) Thai ar beitir cornyt 
Than thai war fernyere, and thair innemys war cornyt. 

5. To give (a horse) a feed of oats. Sc. and north. 

1153 ee Trial 171 The pannel called at the des 

oL. 11. 


1886 Miss Tytter Burted | 
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ponent’s house..to have his horse corned. 1786 Burns Yo 
Auld Mare ix, When thou was corn’t, an’ I was mellow, 
We took the road ay like a swallow. 1824 Scott Ked- 
auntlet let. xiii, There is nothing like corning the horse 
efore lhe journey. 1876 Rosinson Whitby Gloss. ,Coorn'd, 
supplied with food. ‘Get 'em coorn’d’, get the animals fed. 
V. 6. zntr. Of ecreals, or pulse: To form the 
coms or seeds in the ear or pod; to Kern. 

1632 QuarLes Div. Fanctes i, lili, (1660) 122 The infant 
Eares shoot forth, and now begin To corn. 1660 SHARROCK 
Vegetables 102 When it begins to corn in the ear, 1884 
Times 20 June 4 Spring-sown beans. .are short, thin, weak, 
and cannot corn well. 

V. +7. To produce corn. Ods. rare. 

1s90 R.W. 3 Lords & Ladies in Hazl. Dodsley V1. 397 
There will never come his like, while the earth can corn. 

8. ¢rans, To crop (land) with corn or grain; in 
U.S. to plant with maize. 

1649 Buitne Lug. Improv. Infpr. (1653) 184 And when 
you have corned your Land as much as youn intend, then to 
aller it to Claver is the properest season. 1669 Woriince 
Syst. Agric. iit. § 4 (168x) 27. 

+ Corn, coren, ///. a. Obs. Early form of 
Cuosen. For quots. see CHoosE vw. A. 6. 

Cornaceous (kginétfas), 2. Bot. [f. mod... 
Corndce-w + -0US.] Belonging to the Order Cor- 
nacex, of which the genus Cornzs, Cornel, is the 


type. 

Cornage (kginédz). 27st. [a. OF. cornage, 
‘droit qui se levait sur les Létes 4 cornes’, f. corn, 
corne hom: in med.L. cornagium.J A feudal 
‘service’, being a form of rent fixed by the ntun- 


ber of horned cattle; horngeld. 

[1183 Boklon Bh. in Domesday Bk. Supp. (1816) 568 Due 
ville redd. xxx, sol. de cornag’ & ut. vace’ de inetryde. 
1238-9 Bracton Note Bk. ied. Maitland 1887) No. 1270 El 
prelerea quia dedit cornagium quod anglice dicitur horn- 
gelde. cx1zgo Fleta m, xiv. § 9 Sunt etiam alia pracsta- 
liones, ut auxilia in Comitatu Vice comitatum .. Hydagia, 
Cornagia, Cariagia, Sectz, ete.) 1872 E. W. Rosertson 
Hist. Ess, 133 ‘The tenure of a pastoral state of society was 
Cornage. The herd was numbered, or the flock, the lenth 
animal was set apart as the prerogalive of lhe king or over. 
lord. 

“| The following erroneous explanation given by 
Littleton, as an ‘it is said’, has been repeated in 
the Law-books and Dictionaries down to the pre- 
sent time. It was perhaps founded on the pas- 
sage from Bracton given above, in which there is 
mention both of a tenure by serjeanty, and of 
‘comage’ or horngeld. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 34a, It is said that in y* 
Marches of Scollande some holde of the kinge by cornage, 
y* ys to say to blowe an horne for to warne the men of the 
countrey etc. when they here yt y° Scots or other enemies 
willcome. 1613 Sir H. Fincn Law (1636) 149. 1628 Coxe 
On Litt. 107. 1641 Termes de la Ley 85. 1679 Brounr 
Ane. Tenures 13. 1767 Brackstone Comme IL. 74 Tenure 
by cornage .. was, to wind a horn when the Scols or other 
enemies entered lhe land. 1818 Cruise Dévest (ed. 2) 
III. 32. 

“| Cornage has also been misread as coruage, 
coraage, and treated as a distinct word, with vari- 


ous conjectural explanations. 

é1250 Bracton u1, xvi. 8 Quatdam communes prasiationes 
..Sicut sunt Hidagia, Cornagia [ed. 1569 Aas coraagia: 
so Cowel, Blount, elc.], & Caruagia. 1607 Cowen /xterfr., 
Coraage is a kinde of imposilion extraordinarie.. and it 
seemeth to be of certaine measures of corn. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr. 1658 Puttiuirs, Coraage, in Common-law, is a 
certain exlraordinary imposition upon certain measures of 
Corn, which is upon some unusual occasion. 

Cornal(le, Cornal(Dine, obs. ff. Corona, 
CORNELIAN. 

Cornamouse, -muse, -mute, obs. ff. Corne- 
MUSE. 

Cornar, -are, obs. ff. CORNER. 

+Cornardy. O%s. rare. [a. OF. cornardie, 
cornadie, conardie, f. cornard one that is horned, 
a cuckold, a fool, f. corn horn.] Folly. 

1340 Ayend, 130 Pise byeb be uour hornes, pet is to zigge: 
pe uour cornardyes bet amerrep pe contraye. = 

Corn-baby, a literary perversion of Kiry-BaBy 
=harvest-home doll (BaBy 2); originated by an 
erroneous conjecture of Brand, aud retained by 


some writers on folklore, but never in popular use. 

19777 Brann Pop. Antig. (1810) 341 The Northern word 
{Kern-haby] is plainlya corruption of Corn Baby, or Image. 
182g T. D. Fosaroke Encycl. Antig. (1843) IT, 694/1 The 
old Gauls used to parade a figure of Berecynlhia over lhe 
fields .. This is the Kern or Cornbaby. 18 i: G. Frazer 
Gold, Bough I. iii. 344 In the North of England the last 
handful Bhcor was cut hy the prettiest girl and dressed up 
as the Corn Bahy or Kern Baby. . 

Corn-brandy. [Cf. Ger. ornbrantwein, Du. 
horenbrandewijn, Da. kornbrendeviin, etc.] Spirits 
distilled from grain; whisky. 

1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4022/2 {In S. Germany] a Quart of 
Corn Brandy [is sold) for 3 Dollars. 1845 C. H. J. AxpeR- 
son Swedish Brothers 8, \ shall want some of your corn- 
brandy, 1863 B. Goutp /eeland 161 Cornbrandy—the taste 
of which resembles spirits of wine out of a Castor oil bottle. 

Cornbrash (kf@mbref). Geol, [f. Corn sé} 
+ Brasa sé.2] A name, originally local, for the 
coarse * brashy’ calcareous sandstone which forms 
the upper division of the Lower Oolite in various 


parts of England. Also a/trié. 


CORN-CUTTER. 


1815 W. Smitu_ Afew. Delineation Strata 45 The corn- 
brash is very aptly descrihed by its naine, as in the western 
part of its course. .this is almosi the only land intillage. In 
Wilshire it is called corudrash, and in Northamplonshire 
redbacks, 1833 Lyew Princ. Geol. I. 66 Beds of sandy 
limestone .. replele with numerous fragments of shells, and 
much resembling, in structure, lhe English cornbrash. 1866 
Prinures in Atheneum 2 May (1874), While walking over 
some combrash fields near Bath, 


Corn-cake (kg-njketk). U.S. Cake made of 
Indian corn meal. 

1850 Mrs. Stowe Unele Tom's C. iv, Com-cake, in all its 
varielies of hoe-cake, dodgers, muffins, and other species 
too numerous to menlion. 1854 J. L. Stepunns Centr. 
Amer, 25 Eating their frugal meal of corn cake. 

Corn-chandler (kg-injtfa:ndloa). 
dealer in corn and allied products. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2298/1 ‘Che Persons making such 
Oaths shall be no Corn-Chandler, Meal-man, Factor. 19773 
Gentl. Mag. XLAII. 644 Retail malisters and some corn- 
chandlers have querns or handmills to grind their corn, 
1885 Miss Beappon H’ydlard’s Weird 1.7 A corn-chandler 
and respectable inhabilan1 of the same town. 

Hence Co-rn-cha:ndlery, goods dealt in by a 
corn-chandler. 

1883 Datly News 6 Sept. 1/5 The Board of Management 
are prepared to receive ‘Tenders for the Supply of Meat .. 
Cheese, Cornchandlery, Oilinan's Goods. 

[Cops sd.l 11.) 


A retail 


Corn-cob (kpunikgb). U.S. 
The clongated and somewhat woody receptacle to 
which the grains are attached in the ear of maize. 

1817-8 Counntr Neséd, U.S. (182217 ‘This litle stalk, to 
which the seeds adhere, is called the Corn Cob. 1858 O. W. 
Howes dlut. Break/-t. (1865) 14 London is like a shelled 
corncob on the Derby day. 1881 ‘I’. Hucuts Rughy, Ten- 
nessee 58 Vhey remained peacefully ainong corn-cobs till the 
danger had passed. Ps ; 

b. attrib., as cern-cob pife, a tobacco-pipe with 
the bowl nade of the eob of Indian coru ; cors-cob 
shell, a shell made by removing the pith of the cob 
and filling the hollow with powder. 

Corn-cockle (kpinky:k’D. The common 
Cockle, Zychuis Githago; see COCKLE sb.l 1. 

1713 J. Peviver in P42, Frans. XXVILL. 205 This differs 
from onr Corn Cockle. 1854 S. Tuomson HWeid FQ 
(1861) 225 ‘The. .purple red lowers of the corn-cockle. 

Corn-cracker (kginjkrakaz). : 

1. US. Acontemptuous name for a‘ poor white’ 
in the Southern States (? from his subsisting on corn 
or maize); a ‘cracker’: see also quot. 1848, 

1837-40 Ilatiwurton Clockmaker (1862) 318 There's the 
hoosier of Indiana, the suckers of Illinois..and lhe corn- 
crackers of Virginia. 1848-60 Bartlett Dict. Amer., Corn- 
cracker, the nickname for a native of Kenlucky. 1878 N. 
H. Bisuor Voy, Paper Canoe 228 That class of .. people 
called in 1he south—because they subsis1 largely upon corn 
—Corn Crackers, or Crackers, These Crackers are the ‘ poor 
white folks’ of tbe planter. . 5 

2. A species of ray-fish, Adinoplera quadriloba, 
found on the south-eastern shores of the United 
States. 

Corn-cracker : sce CORN-CRAKER, and next. 

Corn-crake (kganjkrzik). Also 6-9 -eraik, 
8 -creak, -crek. [f. Corn 5b,1 + Crake] 

1. A name (originally Scottish) of the bird also 
called Landrail, Crex pratensis, found in summer 
in the British Islands; it lives concealed among 
standing corn and the grass of the hayfields, whence 
its harsh grating voice may be heard. 

1455 Hoxlate \xi, The Corne Crake, lhe pundar at hand. 
1gsz Lyxprsay Monarche 6314 The Cornecraik in the croft 
I heir hir cry. 19772 Barrixncton in PAid, Trans. LXIL. 
318 This bird is .. very common .. in Ireland, where they 
are called corn-creaks, a 1813 A. WiLson Poet. Whs., Sumt- 
mer Evening, Hoarse screams the corn-craik from the dewy 
hay. 1829 I. Jesse Frud, Nat. 329 The noise. .reminds us 
of the spring call of the rail or corucrake. 1884 St. Fames’s 
Gaz. 29 May 6/2 The corn.-craik in the misly helds. 

2. “A hand-rattle with a ratchet wheel, used to 
frighten birds from sown seed or growing corn 
(Jamieson) ; also a nursery toy making a similar 
grating noise. ; ’ 

8. Comb., as corncrake-like adj. 

31887 Pall Mall G. 15 Feb., His flail-like movement ofarm 
and corncrake-like voice in full action. i 

Corn-craker. Also -cracker. A local variant 
of Corn-crAkE in W. of Scotland. 

31703 M. Martin West. Isles 71 (in Pennant) Corn-craker, 
1802-33 G. Monracu Ornith, Dict. {1833) 103. 1885 in 
Swawson Province, Names Birds. | 

Corn-crib. U.S. a. A crib or manger for 
corn. b. A ventilated building or granary, for 
storing Indian corn in the ear or cob. 

31849 W. Irvine Crayon Mise. 196, 1 sprang off my horse 
..cast him loose to make his way to the corn-crib. 1883 E. 
P. Rog in Harper's Mag. Dec. 43/1 A..corn crih was near. 

Corrn-cutter). U.S. [f Cory 54.1] 

a. A machine for reaping Indian corn; a corn- 
harvester or corn-knife. b. A machine like a chaff- 
cutter used for chopping up stalks of Indian corn 
to feed cattle. . 

Corrn-cutter.2 [f. Corn sd2] 0 

One who cuts eorns on the feet, a chiropodist. 

1593 Nasur Four Lett. Confuted 27 Broome boyes, and 
cornecutters (or whatsoever trade is more conlemptible}. 


1654 WnitTLock Zootomia 291 Enongh to make it A ‘ooth- 
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drawer, or Corn-cutter passe for a general! Physitian. 1709 
Sreece Tatler No. 103 #11, I committed him inlo the 
Hands of Dr. Thomas Smith in King-street (my own Corn- 
Cutter). 183: D. Jerroup Sé. Giles vi. 50 Testimonials 
gracefully voucbsafed 10 corn-cutters. 

Corn-cutting. [f. Conn 5.2] A. vbi. sb. 
The profession of cutting coms. B. ppl. a. That 
cuts corns professionally. 

a 16313 Overaury A life, etc. (1638) 203 (A Quacksalver) 
His maine cunning is Corn-cutting. 1756 To.pervy Z2wo 
Orphans 1.197 He professes _corn-cutting only in London. 
1764 Foote Mayor of G.1. Wks. 1799 1. 164 You blood- 
letting, tooth-drawing, corn-cutting. .glistering —. 

Co'rn-dea:ler. One who buys and sells corn. 

1707 R. Brackwets (title) The Corn-dealers Companion. 
1795 d/nll Advertiser 8 Aug. 3/2 The mob were deliberately 
destroying the windows, doors, etc. of a corn dealer's house. 
1837 Wuittock Bk. Trades (1842) 165 There are many 
persons that act as Corn-factors who deal largely for then- 
selves; these are known by the name of corn-dealers, 

Corn-do:dger. U.S. A kind of cake or 
bread made of the meal of Indian corn, baked 
very hard. 

1856 OtmsteD 7¢.ras (Bartlett), The universal food of the 
people of Texas, both rich and r, seems to be corn- 
dodger and fried bacon. 1885 //arfer’s Mag. Xmas No. 
135/1 Madeline..was hurrying the corn-dodgers and venison 
steak on the table. 

Cornea (kgmz,a). Anat. [L. cornea short for 
med.L. cornea ¢ela homy web or tissue, later cornea 
tunica horny coating, f. L. corneus Conxzous.) 

The transparent convexo-concave portion of the 
anterior covering of the eyeball, so ealled from its 
horny consistence. 

Also called éucid or proper cornea, as distinguished from 
the ofague cornea or sclerotic coat. 

{1398 rEvisa Barth, De P. K.v.v.(1498) 108 Of the four 
webbes in the formest partyes of the eye the fyrste hyghte 
tela arena. .the thirde Cornea, horny.] 1537 ANDREW Dirvrs- 
suyke’s Distyll. Waters Pijb, The moystenes which is in 
cornea of the iyen. 1633 P. Fuetcuer Purple Isl. v. 54 
note, The second is cornea or hornie tunicle. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos,1.1 The diaphanous Cornea [of the Flea’s eye). 
1799 Med. Fral. 1. 332 An Instrument for cutting the 
Cornea, in the Operation of extracting a Cataract. 1840 G. 
Eius Anat. 104 On the inner or concave surface of the 
proper cornea is a thin elastic membrane—the ‘ e/estic 
cornea’, 1872 Huxtev PAys. ix. 226 In front.. the fihrous 
capsule of the eye .. becomes transparent, and receives the 
name of the cornea. A 

b. Contcal cornea: a conical projection of the 
cornea. 

1854 W. Mackenzin Dis. Eye (ed. 4) 686 It is generally 
the case that objects appear multiplied to an eye affected 
with conical cornea. 1874 G. Lawson Dis. Eye (ed. 2) 48 
Conical cornea is a staphylomatous bulging of tbe middle 

rtion of tbe cornea, caused by a thinning of that structure 
In the central region, 

Corneal (kgini,al), a. [f. prec. +-au.] Of or 
pertaining to the eornca. 

1808 Warprop Fss. Anat. Fye i. 13 The whole of the 
corneal substance had become cloudy. 1850 BraitHwalte 
Retrosp. Med, XX. 225 The nature of the corneal surface. 

Cornean, var, of CoRNEINE. 

Corn-ea:ter. An eater of corn; sfec. a name 
formerly given in North America to those Indians 
who yielded to the influences of civilization. 

1841-4 Emerson £ss. Ser, 11. ii. (1876) 57 The lights of the 
church, the ascetics, Gentoos and corn-eaters she [Nature] 
does not distinguish by any favor. 

Corned (kfind), a! [f. Conn sd.) & uv. +-ED.] 

1. Formed into grains or particles; granulated. 

1577 Harrison England wu. vi. (1878) 1. 38 [Honey] 
white as sugar, and corned as if it were salt. 1626 Carr. 
Situ Accid. Yng. Seamen 32 Powder, be it serpentine or 
corned powder. 1679 Por Staffordsh. (1686) 94 ‘They 
begin..to take the corned salt from the rest of fe brine. 
1828 J. M. Spearman Srtt. Gunner (ed. 2)57 The corned 
powder should be spread upon a table and bruised, and tbe 
saltpetre sifted over it. 

2. Of meat: Preserved or cured with salt ; salted. 

1631-s: Burton Anat. Alel, wiin. % 66 Beef. .corned, 
young, of an Ox. 1655 Mouret & Bennet //eadth’s [m- 
proven, (1746) 149 If you eat it [pork] corned, yet is it of 

ss Juice and speedy Corruption. 1856 Kane Arcl. Expl. 

. xvii, 203 Slices of good wheat bread, and corned pork. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Corned-nieat, flesh slightly 
salted, intended for early use, and not for keeping for any 
time. 1881 Daily Tel, 28 Mee The corned beef was ex- 
ceedingly tender and cooked to a turn. 

+3. Covered with a crop of corn. Obs. rare—!. 

1631 Donne Epigriants (1652) 98 Glebes which..Now the 
Dutch Plowman sees wel corn'd and sheay‘d. 

4. Bearing seeds or grains; having the seeds 
developed. 

1800 Phil. Trans. XC. 47 The beans and peas, which 
were thin, though pretty well corned. 1861 7imes 10 Oct., 
Beans are this year well corned, though rather short in the 
straw. 1885 H. O. Foraes Naturadist's Wand. 170 Sa- 
sangai grass (which has a long and many-corned ear). 

5. slang. Intoxicated. [Cf Corny a.) a, 4.] 

1985 Grose Dicl. Viulg. Tongue, Corned, drunk. 1835-79 

AMIESON 8.v. Cor v. 2 ‘ Thae lads are weel corned’. 1839 

farryat Diary A mer, Ser, 1, 11. 230 When a man is tipsy 
(spirits being made from grain’, they generally say he is 
corned. 1877 E, Peacock NV. W. Linc, Gloss., Corned, 
slightly drunk. x Miss Jackson Shrvpsh. Word-bk., 

Corned, full of drink, intoxicated. 

+ Corned, a.2 Obs. [f. F. corné homed, with 
substitution of Eng. suffix -Ep.] 

1, Ifored, peaked, pointed. 
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augag SKELTON Afann. World 26 So many garded hose, 
Such cornede shoes. a 1592 Greene Poems, Descr. Chaucer 
(Rtldg.) 320 His shoes were corntd broad before. 1841 
Carin WV. Amer. Lid., The corned crest. 

2. In comb, = cornered. 

31964 Rastett Confut. Fewell’s Serm. 146, Fower-corned 
cappes. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 78 \n mans body more than 
six hundred muscles, as long muscles. .plain or eeven corned. 

+ Corned, 2.3 Oss. [f. Conn sh.2+-EpD*.] Of 
the feet : Having corns. 

1562 J. Herwoop Prov, & Epigr. (1867) 182 Whens come 
cornde crooked toes? From short shapen shoone. 

Corneil(e, -eill, var. of ConNEL 3, 

Corneill, obs. var. of CornnEoLE, Comelian. 

18942 (nv. Royal Wardrobe (1815) 67 (Jam.) Item, ane ting 
with ane corneill, 

Co'rneine. Jfin. Also cornean, -een. [f. 
L. corne-us homy + -INE.] = APHANITE. 

1839 Murcaison Si/ur. Sysl. 1. xxx. 401 The consist of 
greenstones .. together with much compact felspar rock 
(corneen). 1865 Pacr /landbk, Geol. Terns, Cornean,.an 
igneous rock, so called from its tough, compact, and horn- 
like texture. 1868 Dana A/en. 248 Aphanyte (or corneine) 
is like diabase, but is without distinct grains, 

|| Corneitis (kpinjittis). Path. [f Connea + 
-ITIs.] Inflammation of the cornea. 

1854 W. Mackenzie Dis. Eye 525 We also meet with 
cases of corneitis in old persons, 1875 H. Wauton Des. Eye 
672 Corneitis. .with ulceration and prolapse of the iris. 

Cornekle, -ekyl, obs. ff. CimontcLe. 

+Cornel!, Ofs. Also 4-5 cornell(e, 5 cor- 
nalfe, A variant of CARNEL, KERNEL = battlement, 
embrasure, 

¢1300 A’. Alis. 7210 The touris to take,and the torellis, 
Vawtes, alouris, and the corneris L/or cornellis). ¢1325 
Coer de L. 1842 Six stages ful of towrelles, Wel flourished 
with cornelles. ¢1440 Partonofe 408 Wyth Towres and 
Cornellis so well ymade. c1qgo Le Bone Florence 88 
Florence lay in a cornell. 1602 in T. Stafford Pac. Hid, ul. 
vii. Raise of a greater height that worke Captaine Tirrell 
made, betwixt the house and the cornell. 

+ Cornel 2. Oés. or dial. [a. OF. cornal:—late 
L, corndle eomer, f. L. cornd, in OF. corn hom, 
comer. The origin of sense 2 is obscure.] 

1, Corner, angle (of a house, cte.). 

¢1430 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 326 The side in longe upon the 
south thou sprede, The cornel ryse upon the winter sonne 
[in primo angulo excipiens ortun solis hyberni). 1463 
Bury Wills (1850) 22 My cornell hous in the Cook-rowe, 
€ 478 Rauf Coilyear 684 The flure. .couerit full clene, Cum- 
mand fra the Cornellis closand quemely. 1658 Puitiirs, 
Cornel, an old word, signifying a corner. 1722 in Baitey. 
1850 Bury Wytls Notes 241/2 In the dialect of Hereford- 
shire corne/ still signifies a corner. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-dh., Cornel, a corner. 

2. (See quots.) 

cue Promp. Parv. 93 (MS. H) Cornel, /rontispicium, 
He HILLIPS, Corne?..also the fore-part ofa house, 1922 
in Bawey. 


Corne] 3 (k71nél). Also 6-7 -ell, -eill, -eilfe, 
+ -ill, -oil(e, cornowlee. [App. first in 16th c. 
herbalists, in the compounds corse] lree, cornel 
derry, transl. Ger. cornel-, cornell-baum (16the. in 
Grimm), dornel-beere, app.:-OUG, cornulbaum, 
-bert, churnelbere, quirnilberi. Aecording to 
Hildebrand, Kluge, etc., OHG. cornul, curnol was 
ad. med.L. cornoliuim (or ?cornolius) comel-tree 
(in Du Cange). This med.L. seems to be formed 
on I. cornoutlle (in 16th c. cornoille, cornoaille) 
‘comel-cherry’, whieh Diez refers to a pop. L, 
*cornuculum (in pl. -a), dim. of L. cornum ‘ comel- 
cherry’, the fruit of the corns or cornel-tree. 

The Ger. korne/banm is also the source of Da. kornelirz, 
Sw. korneltrdd. Mod. Ger. has £orned/e for the fruit. From 
F. cornonille is derived Du. korncelje, whence Brereton’s 
cornowlee (quot. 1634). Variously formed derivatives of L. 
cornus, cornum, and the adj. corneus, appear in Corn-TREE, 
OE. coratreow, and It. cornio, corniolo tbe tree, cornia, 
cornio/a the fruit (cf. Picard dial. corgno/le, corniolie), obs. 
F. corville the ee) (Cotgr.), Sp. cornejo (\—corniculus), 
F. cornier, cornouiliver, cornel-tree.) 

1, English name of the botanical genus Cornus, 
of which the ancient writers and early herbalists 
distinguished two ‘sorts’, Cornus mas ‘Male 
Cornel’, and C. femina ‘Female Comel’, The 
former was the Corne/- Tree (see 3.) or Cornelian 
Cherry-tree, the Zame Cornel of Lyte (C. mascula), 
a large shrub or low tree bearing edible fruit, a 
native of Southern Europe, sometimes cultivated in 
Britain ; the latter was the Cornel-bush, Wild or 
Common Cornel, or Dogwood (C. sanguinea), a 
common hedge-row shrub in the south of England, 
of which the berries are not edible. Dwarf 
Cornel isa modern book-name of C. swecica, and 
in N, America of C. canadensis, With other 
qualifying words the name is sometimes given to 
other species of Cores, of which more than twenty 
are known. 

3551 [see 2! 1589 Freminc Georg. Virg. 1. 31 The 
peare tree changed for to beare apples grafted thereon, And 
stonie cornelis to wax red with damsens or with plums. 
1634 Brereton Zrav. (1844) 45 Cornowlee makes an hedge 
like privett. 1735 Pork Oayss. x. 284 The goddess. .strows 
The fruits of cornel, as their feast. 179: Cowrrr //iad xvi. 
936 Or beech, or ash, or rugged cornel old. 1856 Brvanr 
Strange Lady viii, Where cornels arch their cool dark 
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boughs o’er beds of winter-greep. 1863 Life in South 1. vi. 
84 The abundant blossom of the cornel, or dogwood. 

b. The fruit of the Corel Tree, the Cornelian 
Cherry or Long Cherry, a fruit of the size and 
shape of an olive. 

1601 Hourann Pliny I. 448 Others turn red, as Mulber- 
ries, Cherries, and Cornoules. Jd. I. 449 Mulberries, 
Cherries, and Corneils, haue a sanguine and blondie liquor. 
1666 A. Brome Horace m. 11. (1671) 244 Avidiepus..would 
eat wild Cornels. 1855 SincueTon Virgi/ I. 109 And stony 
cornels crimson on the plums. 

ce. A javelin or shaft of cornel-wood. [Only 
transl. L. cornus, so used.] 

1621 G, Sanpys Ovid's Afet. vin. (1626) 160 His heauy 
cornell with a head Of brasse, he hurles, 1855 SinGLETON 
Virgi/ 11. 496 A twang Emits the whirring corneil. 

afirib. or adj, Of comel-wood. [After L. 
corneus.] 

1671 H: M. tr. Erasin. Collog, 260 He had bought oaken 
ones, wben there was need of Firr, or Cornel ones. 1700 
Drypen Faéles, Pal. & Arc. 1546 Reclining on ber cornel 
spear she stood. 1945 Pore Odyss. x1x. 510 [Tis cornel 
spear Ulysses aye 1 Ileaer Palestine 328 Form 
ihe eee line, and shake the cornel lance. 1868 Morris 
Earthly Par. \.107 To see the mighty cornel bow unstrung. 

3. Comb. a. Cornel-tree, the Cornelian cherry 
tree. (Rarely=Dogwood.) Cf. sense 1. 

The earliest use of the word. 

1gg1 Turner /Yerbal 1. Mijb, I heare say that ther is a 
Cornel tree at Hampton Courte here in Englande. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens vi. li. 725 There be two sortes of the Cornell 
tree..the tame and wilde, 1616 SurFi. & Maran. Count 
Farme 395 As for the Corneile-tree, whicb the Latines call 
Cornus. .\t would be planted or grafted after the manner 
of the Ceruise-tree. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 1. 
332 The trees most common in Persia are the plane tree.. 
andthe cornel-tree. 1879 Butcner & Lan Odyss. 161 Circe 
flung them acorns and mast and fruit of the cornel tree. 

b. Cornel-berry, -fruit: =1b. (Sometimes 
the fruit of other specics of Cornus.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1 viii. 15 Like to a small Oliue or 
Cornell Berry. /dfd. vi. li. 726 The Cornell fruite [of the 
garden). .is good against the laske. 1791 Cowper Odyss. x. 
299 With acorns, chesnuts, and the cornel-fruit. 1848 
‘THoreau Sfaine Wi. (1864) 59 The cornel or bunch berries 
were very abundant, 

ce. Cornel-wood, the wood of Cornus mascula, 
celebrated for its hardness and toughness, whence 
it was anciently in request for javelins, arrows, 
ete:s ef. 1c. 

1600 Hotrann Liry 1 Wi. A golden rod within a 
staffe of cornell wood. 1860 OD itor Herodolus vi. 
xcii. 1V. 83 For arms they bad bows of cornel wood. _ 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. 1.1. 440 Within the towne of Rome 
there stood An image cut of cornel wood. 

d. Cornel-bush, dogwood (or other shrubby 
species). 

1829 E. Jesse ¥rn/. Nat. 389 The cornel bushes (cornus 
sanguinea) were decorating our hedges in..profusion. 

+Cornel 4. Oés. rare. [f. Corn sé.) +-EL, dim. 
suff.; cf. corne/, an obs. form of KERNEL] A little 

in, granule. 
Sai Lopce Euphues' Gold. Leg. in Halliw. Shaks. VI. 14 
They were glad witb Esops cocke, to scrape for a barle: 
cornell. 1659 T’. Pecxe Parnassi Puerp. 180 Nor shall 
she vend, a cornel of Bay-Salt. » 

Cornel, -ell, obs. ff. CoRonAL, KERNEL, 

+Corneled, #//. a1. Obs. [f. Conve 1] Em- 
battled. Cf. CARNELED. 

1330 R. Brusne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9605 He .. dide 
hym make a liter Corneled [7 7, kirneld) as an bors bere. 

+Corneled, f//. a2. Obs. [f. ConneL2.] = 


¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 35 (MS. B) With a plomacyole 
pre corneled (A/S. 4 cornered}. /6id. 45 (MS. B) Kepe pe 
sowynge wip plumacioles pre kernellyde & wib byndynge, 
15) ULOET, Corneled equallye or nght, orthogonus. 

Cornelian 1 (kpin7‘lidn). Forms: a. 4-6 
corneline, 6 cornalyn, (cornelling), 7 cornal- 
(l)in(e, (oorrnalin, corniolin, cornerine) ; B. 
6 cornelye, cornellis, -es; y. 6 oornellion, 7 
cornelion, 7-cornelian. See also CARNELIAN. 
ang aa in the termination from ME. corne- 

ine, a, 15th c. F. corneline (now cornaline) = Pr., 
OSp., and Pg. cornelina, Sp. cornerina, It. corna- 
Jina (in Florio cornelino), The med.L, name 
was corneolus, common in writers de Nat, Rerum 
and de Lapidibus from Constantinus A frican 
a. 1087 onwards; later also cornelius (‘ corneolus, 
quem quidam cornelium dicunt’ Albertus Magnus, 
13th c.). See Schade, Alid, Wéeh., App. 1378. 
With corneolus go It. corniola, OF. cornéole, MHG. 
corntél, Eng. CORNEOLE, 

Diez referred the name to L. corm horn (cf, esp. L. cor: 
neolus horn-like, dim. of cormexs of horn, horny), ‘ because 
the colour is (sometimes) like that of the finger-nail’, com- 
paring Onyx, Gr. dvvé nail. But ve objections 10 this” 
are pointed out by Schade, who thinks the stone had 
name from its likeness in colour to the Cornel-berry or Cor- 
nelian-cherry, L. cormum, adj. cornens ; ip It. corniola was 
both the fruit and the stone, 

Late in the rsth c. the L. corneo/us was perverted to car 
neolus, after carnem flesb, carneus flesh-coloured; thence 
an occas. MHG. carned/, and the Eng. by-form CarNeLian.) 

A variety of chalcedony, a semi-transparent 
quartz, of a deep dull red, flesh, or reddish wiute 
colour; used for seals, ete. 

a. €1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xxvii. 276 On is of Oniche.. 
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another of Corneline. 1538 Letano /é/2. VIL. 57 Cornelines 
and other Stonys wel entaylid for Seales. 1578 fv. Royal 
Wardrobe (1815) 263 (Jam.) A string of cornellinges sett in 
gold. 160 Hottano Péiny IL. 613 How to make a Sar- 
donyx of a Cornalline. x (Ao Eea de! Du Bartas 1. iv. 
Magnif. 919 About his neck hangs a great cornaline, 1648 
Gace West [nd. xii. (1655) 45 Agats, Cornerines, Emeralds, 

B. 1563 Mfiddlesexr Connty Rec. \. 48 A precions stone 
called ‘a cornelye’. 1567 Martet Gr, Forest 19 The 
Sardye..when it is most pure and cleane, it is called Carne- 
olus $3 of some. .the Cornelles, 1601 Cuester Love's Mart. 
Ixxxvii. 4 Dialogue (1878) 10x Cornellis..and Corrall. 

y- 1868 Lance, Wits 11. 233 My ringe of gold we® I com- 
monly weare called a cornellion, 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psend, £f.M. i. 51 Berylls and Cornelians. .are subject unto 
fusion. 1956-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) IV. 347 The 
Fitchtelberg mountains yicld good cornelians. 1819 Byron 
Suan 1 cxcviii, ‘he motto, cut upon a white cornelian. 

b. The colour of this stone. 

1718 OzeL Journeforts Voy. II. 343 The light which 

passes through is sensibly reddish. .inclining to a cornaline. 
e. attril, 

1757 Dyer Ficece 11. 580 That shine With topaz, sapphire, 
and cornelian rays. 1859 Gro. Eniot 4. Bede 160 A large 
cornelian seal. he 

Cornelian? (kein? lian). [f. Cornen3: ef. prec.] 

+1. The fruit of the ConNEL-TREE, Cornus mas- 


cula 3 also the tree itself. Ods. exe. as in 2. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Gardens (Arb.) 557 In September come 
..Nectarines3 Cornelians. 1658 Evetyn #r. Gard. (1675) 
288, I have. .invented the pickling of cornelians, and have 
frequently made them passe for olives of France. | 1664 — 
Kal. [ort. (1729) 234 Catalogue of..excellent Frit Trees. 
Cornelions, White, Red, etc. i A 

2. Cornelian cherry (cf. Ger. kornelius kir- 
sche], = 1; tcornelian tree, cornel-trec. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 485 Take a Service-tree or a Corne- 
lian-tree. 1762 B. Stittincrt. Afisc. Tracts 142 With the first 
soft breeze, says Pliny, the cornelian cherry putsforth its buds. 
1796 C, Marsuatt Garden, xvii.(1813) 281 Cornel i.e. Corne- 
lian cherry. The fruit used to be. .preserved to make tarts. 

+Cornemuse. O%s. Forms: 4, 9 corne- 
muse, § cormyse, cormuse, cornymuse, 6-7 
cornamuse, 7 cornimuse, (cornamute), 9 (cor- 
namouse). [a. F. cornentuse, also dial. cormuse, 
-meuse, = Pr, Sp, It, med.L. cormamusa, f. 
Romanic corna, F. corne horn + musa pipe.] 
A horn-pipe ; an early form of the bagpipe. 

1384 Cuaucer A. Fame i, 128 That maden lowde 
menstralcies In cornemuse and shalmyes. 1398 TRevisa 
Barth, De P. R.¥1. xxiii. (1493) 213 He herde the symphony 
and cornemuse. ¢1430 Lypc. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
200 There is no bagpipe halff so talle, Nor no cormyse, for 
sothe as I ween, Whan they been ful of wynde at alle. 
1440 Promp, Parv. 93 Cormuse, pype [1499 cornymuse] 
cormusa, 189% PercivaL. Sp. Dict., Cornamusa, & corna- 
muse, a hornepi; ‘stula, 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. wv. 63 
Euen from the shrillest Shawme vnto the Cornamute. 1623 
Liste 42ufric on O.& N. Test. Ded. p. ii, Ancient Heard. 
men heretofore did vse Sometime the high notes of their 
Cornamuse, 1869 Mrs. Patuiser Srtttany 249 The Birnou, 
Cornemuse or Bagpipe is the national instrument of Western 
and Southern France. 1882 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 173 Long 
before the cornamouse (father of the bagpipe) sent its exe- 
crable Sclayic notes up the Highland straths. 

Co'rneo-. 1. Combining form of L. corneus, 
CorNEoUS, meaning ‘ with a horny admixture’, as 
in corneo-calea‘reous; corneo-silicious. 

2. Combining form of Cornega, as in corneo- 
iritis, inflammation of the cye affecting both cor- 
neaand iris; corneo-selero‘tic, pertaining to the 
cornea and sclerotic coat. 

1872 Huxiev Phys. ix. 227 The corneo-sclerotic case of 
the eye. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 316 Interstitial 
keratitis is not unfrequently complicated hy iritis, hence 
the name ‘ corneo-iritis’. 

+Co'rneole!. Obs. [a. OF. corneole, med.L, 
corncolus: sce CORNELIAN 1.] = CorNELIAN }, 

(1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xu. vi. 240 Corneolus 
mitigateth tbe heate of the mind, and qualifietb malice.) 
1586 Bricut A/elanch. xxxix. 257 The corneole a mitigater 
of anger and meete for melancholickes. fae Puituips (ed. 
Kersey), Corneol, the same with the Cornelian -Stone. 
Hence 1731 in Baitey. 

Co'rneole 2. rave. [ad. mod.L. corneola, dim. 
of CorNnEa.] ‘The anterior transparent part of 
each of the segments of the compound cye of 
insects’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Corneous (kgunzjas), @. [f. L. corne-ns horny 
(f. corzit hom)+-ous.] Of the nature of hom, 
horny, horn-like. (Now only in technical use.) 

Corneous membrane = Cornea. Corneous lead = Puos- 
GENITE. Corneous mercury’ horn-mercury or calomel. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. ui. xviii, 153 Such as 
have corneous or horney eyes, as Lobsters and crustaceous 
animals. 1727 Brapey Kam. Dict, 1. s.v. Eye, The mem- 
branes are the conjunctive or white of the eye, the cor- 
neous, @1834 Lams Vis. Horns Misc. Wks. (1871) 378 
Their old faces oddly adored in front, with each man a 
certain corneous excrescence. 3846 Dana Zoofh, iii, § 12 
Zoophytes have a very delicate corneous or cartilaginous 
exterior, ee Mivart Elem. Anat. 102 The bony cores 
supporting the corneous sheaths of hollow-horned Rumi 
nants. 

Corner (kf1no1), sb.) Forms: 4 querner, 
quarner(e, 4-5 cornere, cornyer(e, § cornare, 
korner, 6 cornar, 3- oorner. [ME. corner, 
a. AF. corner= OF. cornier masc., corntere, cornere 
fem. :—late L. type *corndrium, pl. *cornaria, f. 
cornit horn; in med.L. corneriznt, corneria.] 
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I. generally. 

1, The mecting-place of, converging sides or 
edges (¢.g. of the walls of a building, the sides of 
a box), forming an angular extremity or projection. 

(1292 Brirron 1. xxiii. § 14 Un escu a iiii. corners.] @ 1300 
Cursor M.21663(Cott.) O four corner (7.7. querner,quarnere] 
pe arche was made. 1340 Ayend, 124 Pe vour tours ine pe 
uour cornyeres of be house. 1382 Wyctir /’s. cxviili]. 22 The 
..bedof thecorner. ¢1450 A/srour Salmacioun 227 Sett vp 
the comare of the wall. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxv. 
202 ‘Ihe iiij cornyers of the table. ?a1500 LANGrorpe 
Med. fol. 2b in Lay fotks' Mass-Bk. 179 After to go to pe 
Ryght cornar of be Avter And ben after to goo to pe Lefte 
end of the Avter. 1530 Patscr. 209/1 Corner of the eye, 
cong doeyl, 1632 Litucow Traz. 1x. (1682) 367 An Isle 
[Sicily] with corners three. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat, Hést. (1776) 
ILL, 9: The corners of the mouth, 1842 ‘enxyson W7dt 
Waterproof 236 Long, ere the hateful crow shall tread 
The corners of thine eyes. 1860 ‘T'wNpALL Glacters 1. x. 
279 The corner of a window, 

+b. An angle (in Geometry). Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Aavth. De P. R.v. vii. (1493) 113 A corner 
is the towche and metynge of two lynes. 155r RecorpE 
Pathw. Knowl. 1, def. Vhe square angle, whiche is com- 
monly named a right corner. 

ec. fir. (Cf. ANGLE sé. 6, quot. 1850.) 

1766 Forpyce Serm. Vung. Wom. (ed. 4) 1. i. 22 Such 
society. .rubs off the corners that give many of our sex an 
ungracious roughness. 1841-4 I:merson “ss., Alanners 
Wks. (Bohn) I, 213 Fashion..hates corners and sharp 
points of character. , 

4d. Corner of the people: a prince or chief, a 
“cormer-stone of the state’. (A [ebraisin.) 

1382 Wveiir Fudg. xx. 2 Alle the corneres of puplis 
(Vulg. angud? poputorum| and alle the lynages of Yrael. 
—xz Sam. xiv. 38 Aplieth hidir all the corners of the pple. 
1s60 Binte (Genev.) /sa. xix. 13 They hane deceiued 
Egypt, euen the corners of the tribes thereof [1609 Douay, 
the corner of the peoples thereof]. 

e. Within the four corners of (adocnment): (em- 
phatie for) within the limits or scope of its con- 
tents. 

1874 Moriey Compromise (1886) 37 The spirit of the 
Church is eternally entombed within the four corners of 
acts of parliament. 4 

II. A salient or projecting angle. 

2. The place where two streets mect. 

1382 Wyeuir A/aé?, vi. 5 As ypocritis, the whiche stond- 
ynge louen to preyein. .corners of streetis, that thei be seen 
of men. 1391 Afem. R ifon (1882) 1. 150 In Annesgate super 
le Corner ibidem. 1475 in Aifon CA, etcts 246 Super an- 
gulum vocatum Skelgate corner. 1593 Suaks. 2 f/en. Vi, 
1v. vii. 145 With these borne before vs. .will we ride through 
the streets, & at euery Corner haue them kisse. 1611 Baste 
Prov. vii. 12 Now is shee without, now in the streetes, and 
lieth in waite at euery corner. 1879 Miss Brappon Cloven 
Foot xvi, At the corner of Long Acre. 

b. Zo turn the corner: to pass round a corner 
into another road, street, etc. ; to pass round the 
corner of a racc-course, esp. the last comer before 
the finish; fig. to pass a critical point or stage. 
So also ¢o go or come round the corner. To cut off 
@ corner: to take a short cut, so as not to go round 


a corner. 

1687 Conckeve Ofd Bach. 1.v, see he has turned the 
corner, and goes another way. 1796 Pres al xonym. (1809) 
375 That expression which I heard in the country. .He has 
turn’d the corner, i.e. gone away, So as no more to be seen 
{=he is dead]. 1807 J. Jonson Orient. Voy. 54 They 
make most excellent drivers, and think nothing of turning 
short corners. 1844 Dickens J/ar. Chuz. ii, ‘ You're round 
the corner now’, cried Miss Pecksniff. 1852 — Bleak fo. 
ili, We went round the corner. 1862 Trotrore Oriey F. 
1. 13 (Hoppe) Those trumpery presents were very well 
while he was struggling for bare bread, but now he had 
turned the corner he could afford, etc. 1877 BuackmorE 
Cripps xxxii, For the present this young man (although he 
certainly had turned the corner}, lay still ina very precarious 
state. 1872 JENKINSON Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 189 
Yourists, in their anxiety to cut off a corner, are sometimes 
induced to cross the valley. ; 

ce. Sporting slang. The corner: Tattersall's 
betting-rooms ; formerly situated near Hyde Park 


Corner. 

3848 THackeray Bk. Snobs x, He is a regular attendant 
at the Corner, 1874 G. A. Lawrence //agarene v. (Farmer), 
She heard how—without..making any demonstration at 
the Corner—the cream of the long odds against the Pirate 
had been skimmed. ‘ “ A 

3. An angular extremity at the junction of the 
sides or edges of anything; an angular projection, 
as a point of land running out into the sea. 

21330 Oftel 1591 A corner of otuweles scheld He gurde 
out amidde pe feld. 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 1185 A corner 
of be cortyn he ca3t vp a lyttel. 1853 Eorn 7reat, Newe 
dnd. (Arb.) 32 He discouered a corner or poynt of the sayd 
mayne land. 1863, Furke Meteors Gio) 54d, The fashion 
of hayle is sometime round. .for falling from higb, the 
corners are worne away. 1611 Biste Lev. xix. 27 Ye shall 
not round the corners of your heads, neither shalt thou 
marre the corners of thy beard. 1712 E. Hatton Aferch. 
Mag. 230 Creck..a crooked sboar, where two Corners of 
land extend themselves into the Sea at some small distance. 
1752 Jouxson Rambler No. 200 P 7 Covered with a cloth, 
of which Prospero ordered his servant to lift up a corner. 

4. A comer piece broken off or remaining as 
a fragment. _ 

* 3881 Lesuie Nordenskidld's Voy. Vega J. 304 Their stock 
of provisions consisted of. .a sack of corners, and fragments 
of ship biscuits. e 
III. A retreating hollow angle. 
5. The comparatively small space included be- 


CORNER. 


tween sides or edges at their meeting-placc ; esf. 
between the sides of a room or building. 

To put in the corner, lit, as a punishment for a child; 
t to put to a corner, to set aside, displace from precedency. 

1382 Wycur /’rov. xxv. 24 Betere is to sitte in a corner 
of a roof. ¢1384 Cnaucer //. Fame ui. 1052, | herde a 
grete noyse withalle In a comer of the halle. 1447 Boxen- 
HAM Seyntys (Roxb.) 21 An huge dragoun. .Sedeynly from 
a corner dede apere Of the presoun. @ 1533 Lo. Berners 
Huon \iii. 179 Yo be mated in y® corner {of the chess- 
board]. | r60z Suaks. ‘aw. 1. ii.19 He keepes then like 
an Ape in the corner of his iaw. 1605 Br. Haut Afedst. & 
Vows 1. § 34 The heart of man is..so infinite in desire, that 
the round Globe of the world cannot fill the three corners 
of it. 1784 Cowrer Zash v.27 The cattle mourn in corners 
where the fence Screens them. 17.. Foorn Supp Dec. 
464 (Jam.) After his father’s decease, he entered itr his 
dwelling house, and..put her to a corner. 1886 J. Payy 
Luck of Darrells xxxvii, He allowed himself to be meta- 
phorically whipped and put in a corner. 

; To drive into a corner: to force into a 
difficult position from which there is no escape ; to 
drive into straits; to pnt in a ‘fix’ or ina ‘tight 
place’. 

[1526 Plex. Perf.tW. de W.1531) 121 All. .carnall tempt- 
acyons..ben suppressed, and in maner dryuen to a corner.] 
1548 Haut Chron. 47 ‘To the intent that his armie should 
not bee included in a streight or driven to a corner, 1611 
Corer., Angéer, to shut vp in a corner, bring into a strait. 
1861 Gio. Kuiot Sras A, vii, ‘1 don't want to act the con- 
stable *, said the farrier, driven into a corner by this merciless 
reasoning. 1869 ‘Trotvopn Ze Anew xxxvi. (1878) 201 [Te 
had been driven into a corner by the pertinacious ingenuity 
of Miss French. 

6. transf. A small, out-of-the-way, sceluded 
place, that escapes notice or intrusion ; ‘a secret 
or remote place’ (J... Move in @ corner: done 
privily or covertly. ole and corner. sec Toe. 

1382 Wycuir Acts xxvi. 26 Forsoth nether in a corner is 
ou3t of these thingis don. Ya 1400 Morte Arth. 1640 lokez 
the contree be clere, the corners are large. 1535 Cover- 
pate Yer. ii. 34 Not in corners and holes only, but openly 
in all these places. 1538 Starkey Angdéend 1.1.6 Kyches 
hepyd in cornerys, neuer applyd to the vse of other, 1856 
A. Dav Eng. Secretary \. (16251 44 There was..no bro- 
thel-house bnt he hannted, no odde corner but he knew. 
1649 Br. Hatt. Cases Cousc. 1v. viii. 475 Whatever private 
contract may be transacted in corners betwixt the parties. 
1714 Porn fit. Rowe's F. Shore 18 In some close corner 
of the soul, theysin. 1875 Jowett Péa?o (ed. 2) 11. 199 The 
theory throws some degree of light npon a dark corner of the 
human inind. 1889 Jessory Contug ef Friars iii. 160 Such 
things were not done in a corner. 

b. fig. 

1836 J. [attry in £¢fe (1842)58, 1 have hit on a new plan 
of redeeming an odd corner of time. 1862 Stantey Jere. 
Ch. (1877) 1. xiii. 258 ‘Those quiet corners of history which 
are the green spots of all time. 

ec. 70 keep a corner: to reserve a small place. 

rg14 Barciay Cyt. & Uplondyshim, (Percy Soc.) p. alii, 
Softe man, and spare thon a corner of thy belly, 1604 
Suaxs. O#. 1. iii. 272, I had rather bea Toad. . Then keepe 
a corner inthe thing 1 loue For others vses. 1713 STEELE 
Englishman No, 48. 312 Malefactors. .preserve as it were a 
Corner of their Souls for the reception of Pity. 1771 
Gonos. Hannch of Venison 100 ‘What the de‘il, non, a 
pasty!” re-echoed the Scot ; Though splitting, 1’ll still keep 
a corner for that’. 

7. Any part whatsocver, even the smallest, most 
distant or secluded (as no corner, every corner. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 131, It shall leaue no 
corner of our soiles..vnserched. 1576 Firemixc Panofé. 
Epist. 416 All mystes and fogges of ignoraunce, may be 
driven away ont of all the corners of this kingdome. 1614 
Be. Hatt Kecodl. Treat. 821 All the world was theirs, scarce 
any corner ours. 1667 Minton 2. L. wv. 529 But first witb 
narrow search I must walk round ‘his Garden, and no 
corner leave unspi’d. 1700 Drvpen (J. 1 turn’d, and 
try’d each corner of By, bed, To find if sleep were there, 
but sleep was lost. 1848 Macauay dist, Eng. 1. 21g Vhere 
was no comer of the kingdom in which the effect was not 
felt. 1886 H.Conway Living or Dead xiv, My friend must 
have seen every nook and corner in the house, 


8. An extremity or end of the earth; a region, 
quarter; a direction or quarter from which the 


wind blows (00s.). 

1535 Coveroace Ps. xciv. 4 In his honde are all y° corners 
of the earth. — fsa. xi. 12 He shal... gather together .. 
the outeastes of Iuda from the foure corners of y* worlde. 
I Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C, 1. 64a, The Souldiers 
helde a councell for their wages, whiche was promised them 
..or els be brought intoa better corner. 1599 SHaks. Much 
Ado nu. iii, 103 Sits the winde in that corner? 611 — 
Cymb, u. iv. 28. 1651 Hoppes Lev. 1. xxvii. 155 In, this 
corner of the world. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. ii. 39 
Physitians from the four corners are called. 1691 Ray 
Creation 1. (1704) 96 The Wind lying in that Corner at least 
three quarters oft e Year. 1724 Swirt Drafpier's Lett. iv, 
We are perfectly safe from that Corner, 1735 De For Voy. 
round World (1840) 18 We..were carried away with a con- 
tinued storm of wind, from the same corner, or near It. 
3870 Max MUnver Se. Redig. (1873) 159 We find the an- 
cient worship of the Aryan race carried to all the corners 
of the earth. ‘ 

IV. Elliptical and technical uses. 


9. A corner-dish for the table. 
1824 Miss Ferrier /uher. xiv, Silver tureens and comers. 
férd, x\vi, Her silver corners were very handsome. 


10. A cap or guard used to protect the corner of 
anything; the leather covering of the corner of a 
half-bound book. 

Ll. Bookbinding. A triangular tool used in gold 
or blind tooling. 
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CORNER. 


12. U.S. A mark plaeed at the angle of a traet 
which has been surveyed. Cf. corner-tree in 16. 

1872 S. De Vere Americanisms 173 We have frequently 
heard the old surveyors along the Ohio say that they often 
met with his [Col. Crawford's} corners... Every tract of land 
blazed by a claimant..[is] defined by what the surveyors 


call the corners. gs 
Games. a, Association Football. (In full 


corner-kick.) A free kiek from the corer of the 
field obtained by the opposite side when a player 
sends the ball over his own goal-line. 

1887 Sporting Life 28 Mar. 45 Two corner kicks fell to 
them in quick succession, /éid., Forty minutes from the 
start, a comer fell to the Preston men. 1888 Badminton 
Libr., Athletics 340 Uf a player kick the ball over his own 
goal line, the opposite side have a *comer-kick’. 

+b. iVhist. (See quot.) 

a 82s Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Corner, a point in a rubber 
at whist. We say we play sixpences or a shilling a corner, 
not sixpenny or shilling points. 1824 Scotr S/. Xonan's 
xxxix, If, on any extraordinary occasion, he ventured six- 
pence a corner at whist. 


ce. Four corners, a game: see Four. 


14. Comm. A speculative operation in which a 
eombination or syndieate buy up the whole of any 
stock in the market, or the whole available supply 
of any eommodity, so as to drive speculative sellers 
into a comer, by rendering them unable to fulfiltheir 
engagements exeept by buying of the eombination 
of corner-men at their own price. (Of U.S. origin.) 

Sometimes applied 10 any combination 10 raise the price 
of an article by securing a monopoly ; this is a development 
in which the primary meaning is lost sight of. 

1857 //unt's Merch. Alag, (N. oy July XXXVI. 135 
When a party is made up to buy a large amount of stock, 
a larger. .than is known to be at the time on the market, it 
is called a corner.. Having inflated the market. .ahey make 
a sudden call for several ihousand shares of stock on their 
buyer's option, and then there comes a sbarp time among 
the sellers, who are generally all short. This creates an 
active demand, and the clique sell their cash stock to the 
bears or shorts, who purchase at high rates for delivery 
at much lower prices to the very parties selling it. 1868 
Catcago Tribune 1 Oct., The Corner of Corn. 1877 R. 
Geren Stock Exch. Securities 49 A ‘corner’. .isa Counter- 
rig 10 which a rig for the fall is liable. 188: Daily News 
ig Sept. 2/6 ‘he league of spinners now being formed in 
Manchester and Oldham to check-mate the Liverpool ‘cor- 
ner’, 1883 The American VI. 164 ‘Corners’ in railroad 
stocks or iron rails, 1889 Sat, Rev. 5 Oct. 377 The cotton 
corner in Liverpool..collapsed on Monday last. 

15. atirth. and Comb. a. ft. (‘situated in or 
at a corer’), as corner-cupboard, -gate, -house, 
few, -pitce, t -port (=gate), ete. 

1535 CoveRDALE 2 Chron. xxvi. g And Osias_buylded 
towres at Ierusalem vpon the cornerporte. 1601 IloLLtaxp 
Pliny 1. 198 cee make of yuory the very principals and 
corner posts of their houses. 1611 Binte 2 Avugs xiv. 13 
From the gate of Ephraim, vnto the corner gate. 1663 
Perys Diary 3 May, Young Dawes, that sits in the new 
corner-pew in the church. 1687 Concreve Old Bach. v. xi, 
Walk to that corner-house. 185r Mrs. Cartyce Left, IT. 
147 In each cell I saw a pretty little corner cupboard. 1886 
Besant Childr. Gibeou u. x, He. .stopped at a corner house. 

b. fe. (Chiefly with meaning ‘done in a 
corner’: see 6), as corner-contract, - meeting, etc. 

1580 Sioney Arcadia m. 350 Casting a kinde of corner- 
look upon him. 1885 Apr. Sanpys Serm, (1841) 50 These 
comer contracts, without consent of parents. 1594 HooKER 
Eccl, Pol. Pref. §8 (1632) 38 They had their secret corner- 
meetings. 1619 W. Wuatecry Gods //us6d. ii. (1622) 44 Drag 
this corner-seeking . . vice into the open view. 1651 J. 
F[REAKE] Agripga's Occ. Philos.165 With comer-whisperings 
from house to house. @1670 Hacket Adf. Willams 1. 
(1692) 1 ey Our corner-miching priests. 

16. Speeial Comb.: corner-boy (in Ireland)= 
CORNER-MAN 2; corner-chisel, a chisel with two 
reetangular edges for cutting the eomers of mor- 
tises; corner-cove (slang) = CORNER-MAN 2; 
corner-dish, a dish for the corner of the table; 
corner-drill, a drill used in places where there is 
not room to use the ordinary brace-handle; corner- 
kick (see 13); corner-lot (U.S.), a plot of ground 
(with its bloek of buildings) at the eorner of two 
streets or roads, having a frontage to each; 
+ corner-pie, ?a pie for the eomer of the table; 
corner-piece, a piece (casting, tool, ete.) for 
strengthening or dealing with eorners; corner 
pillar (Coachbutiding): see quot. ; corner-plate, 
an iron angle-plate for proteeting or strengthening 
the corners ofanything ; corner-punceh, an angular 
puneh for eleaning out corners; corner-saw, 2 
saw for cutting off the corners of a block; corner- 
tile, a tile used for capping the hip of a roof, a 
hip-tile ; corner-tooth (see quot.) ; corner-tree 
(U.S.), n tree whieh marks the eomer of a sur- 
veyed tract. Also CoRNER-CapP, -8TONE, ete. 

1882 Standard 7 Sept. 3/4 The Dublin loafers, or ‘*cormner 
boys’, as they are called. 1886 Dudlin Datly Express 
a In the Petty Sessions, Robert Nolan and James 

insella, two corner boys, were charged with having com- 
mitted a violent and unprovoked assault. 1831 MayHew 
Lond, Labour IV. 445 (Farmer) ‘1 mean by *corner-coves 
them sort of men who is always a standing at the corners of 
the streets and chaffing respectable folks a passing by’. 
1796 Mrs. Giasse Cookery v. 48 It is a pretty *corner-dish 
for dinner or supper. 1888 Bryce Amer, Comm. LIL. 1. 
Ixxxi, 68 To keep a store Ina ‘*corner lot’ Is the ambition 
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of the keen-witted lad. 1638 Sin W. Berkecey Lost 1e 
(N.), A knights daughter... that has not one commendable 
quality, more then to make a “corner pye anda sallad. 1794 
W. FELTON Carriages Gloss., *Corner Pillars, the corner 
framings of bodies. 1477 Act 17 Edw, /V, c. 3 Rofiile ou 
crestile *cornertile & guttertile. 1659 WitusrorD Archit. 17 
The corner tyles have their upper angles acute, with pin- 
holes in them. 1726 Neve DP rilder's Dict., Hip-Tyles, 
Corner-Tyles. These are to lie on the Hips, or Corners of 
Roofs. 31755 Jounson, “Corner-teetk of a Horse are the 
four teeth between the middling teeth and the tushes; two 


| above and two below, on each side of the jaw, which shoot 


when the horse is four years and a half old. Farrier’s 
Dict. 1889 Farmer Americanisms, *Corner-trees, trees 
which mark the boundary lines of homesteads, claims, etc. 

+ Corner, 56.2 Ods. =CorneL 56.1, a battlement, 
embrasure. 

1340 Cursor Al, 9924(Laud MS.) The third colour. .That 
tho corners [z.7. kimels, carneles] with are peynt. ¢1400 
Macnpev. vi. 69 It hath many toures, eae and corneres 
[Roxb. (ix. 35) kirnelles and toures; Fr. kerneux], 

Corner (kf-1no1),v.  [[f. the sb.] 

L. trans. To furnish with corners, give corners 
to. (Chiefly in fa. pple.) 

1387 TRevisA oid I. 305 P: ilond Corsica is cor- 
ene wip many forlondes, schetynge in to the see. @ 1674 
Marton Hist. J/ose. iii. (1851) 487 The Imperial City.. built 
of white stone four square. .corner'd with four white Towers. 
1838 /raser’s Alag. XVIII. 181 Its walls..are whitewashed, 
and cornered with stone. 1864 R. A. Arno.p Cotton Fam. 
26 Sometimes it is cornered with pilasters. 

b. 70 corner off: to finish off with eorners, to 
bring to a square. (Cf. round off.) 

1853 Hickie tr. Artstoph. (1872) I. 581 The comering-off 
of verses. i 

2. To place or set in a corner. 

1387 Trevisa //izden (Rolls) I. 179 pe citee .. is cornered 
wibynne pe clippynge of pe walles faste by be see side. 
1868 BrownixG Ring & Bk, vin, 45 A decent domicile 
Comered in snng Condotti. 1873 — Red Cott. Nt.-cap 149 
Cornered in the cosiest nook of all. 1888 tes (Weekly 
ed.) 7 Dec. 7/4 A really clever work may be ‘skied’ or 
‘cornered’ sinply because it chances to fit a vacant space. 

3. To drive into a corner; to force into an awk- 
ward or desperate position; to put in a ‘tight 
place’; to bring to bay. (App. of U.S. origin.) 

1841 Catuin NV, Amer, [nd.(1844) HL. xlii.67 Their enemy, 
who had corered them up in such a way that there was no 
other possible inode for their escape. 1851 HawTHoRNE 
do. Sev. Gables v, A recluse, like Hepzibah, usually displays 
remarkable frankness ..on being absolutely cornered, and 
brought to the point of personal intercourse, 1866 Cornh. 
Mag. Dec. 740 The horses .. bolt about the yard .. and are 
only cornered with the help of numbers and forced to 
submit. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story x. in Harper's Mag. 
Sept. 548/2 A rat will fight a man if cornered. 

b. fig. To put into a position of diffieulty or 
embarrassment. col/og. (Chiefly U.S.) 

1848 Lowe, Fable for Critics Poet. Wks, (Moxon) 345 
Although there are few so Outrageously cornered by fate as 
poor Crusoe. 1867 O. W. Hotmes Guard. Angel II. i. 21 
Clement was cornered, It was necessary to say somedincie. 
1868 Yates Rock Adcad 1. iii, He felt that he was morally 
‘cornered’, 1881 Mark Twain Prince & /'anper vi. 57 
Once the little Lady Jane turned to Tom and cornered him 
with this question. : 

4. Comm. To operate against (a particular stock 


or commodity, or the dealers in it) by means of a 


CorRNER (14); to bring under the control of a 
‘comer’. (Of U.S. origin.) 


The sense-development was (1) to comer the speculative 


| sellers of a given stock; (2) to corner the stock or com- 


modity; (3) to corner the Exchange, or market. 

1857 //unt’s Merch. Mag. (N.Y. July XXXVIL. 135 The 
managers of the stock cornered. 1860 in Barttett Dreé, 
Amer. 1871 Guardian 12 Nov. 1598/1 Some speculators 
had ‘cornered * the Cotton Exchange, that is to say, had 
bought more for the October Bee than can possibly 
arrive. 1881 Standard 29 July 5/8 Flagrant Instances of 
..fcornering’ and ‘rigging’ the market. /did. 14 Sept. 4/7 
When sellers have contracted to supply n quantity in excess 
of what they can obtain they nre said to be ‘Cornered’, 
1883 Manch. Exam. 6 Nov. 4/4 Those gentlemen who nt- 
tempt to ‘corner’ cotton. 

b. intr. To form a ‘comer’ ## a stoek or eom- 
modity. 

@ 1860 A Week in Wall Street 81 (Bartlett) These [brokers] 
pee! unite in squads for the purpose of cornering. 1881 

latly News 28 Sept. 4/7 There are many stocks even in 
America in which the .. Wall-street operators would not 
dream of attempting to corner. 

5. trans. a. To take round a comer. b. To 
go round (a corner) in a raee-course. Colley.) 

186: Dickens Gt. Expect. II}. 99 He was taken down the 
Dover road, and cornered out of it. 1864 Saunders News 
Lett., Ford gaining a little until they came to the turn into 
the sepieht run in to the finish, which Rogers cornered 
beautifully. 

@. intr. To abut or impinge o# at a comer; 
to meet at a corner or nngle. 7S. 

1863 Hawrnorne Our Old Home (1879) 221 The woman 
led us to a pew comering on one of the side-aisles. 1883 
Pail MallG. 30 Aug. 11/2 The junction where Montgomery, 
Yell, and Garland counties corner. 

Co-rnerable, a. nonce-wd. That can be 
‘eomered’ (see CORNER v. 4). 

31881 Daily News 28 Sept. 4/7 Useful articles of daily 
consumption are, perhaps, ‘cornerable’, but only at enor- 
mous outlay and risk, 

+ Co'rner-cap. 0és. A cap with four (or three) 
comers, wor by divines and members of the 
Universities in 16-17th c. See also CoRNERED 3. 


CORNER-MAN. 


1873 New Custom 1. i. in Hazl. Dodsiey U1. 11 It is a 
pestilent knave, he will have priests no corner-cap to wear. 
1575 Brief Disc. Troubl.Franckford (1846) 213 Y ft surplesse, 
corner capp, and ies) have byn badges off ydolatres. 1605 
Stow Ann. 1432 The heads of the University of Cambridge, 
all clad in Scarlet gownes, and corner Caps. 1642 Declar. 
Lords & Com. to Gen. Assembly Ch. Scotl, 5 A letter.. 
against the Surplice, Tippet, Corner-cap. 1678 J. Puituirs 

Tavernier’s Trav., India, xiii. 77 Nor do they [the Jesuits] 
wear Hats or Corner-Caps, as in Europe. 

Jig. 1588 Suans. L. LZ. £.1v. iit, 53 Long. Am I the first y* 
baue been periur'd so? Biron... Not by two that I know; 
Thou makest the triumphery [triumviry], the corner cap of 
societie. : 

+ Corner-cree:per. O/s. Onc who ereeps in 
eomers ; fig. one whose proceedings are underhand 
and stealthy. 

1562 Burn, Paules Ch., Beccause my Lord Bishop, Maister 
Doctor, or such Scauingers, and corner creepers, as this 
Champion is..deceiue the people with lies priuely in 
comers. 1589 Coorer Admon. 48 But what careth sucha 
corner-creeper what be saith of any man? 1618 E. Eton 
Exp. Rom. vii. (1622) 93 Simple women, that are carryed 
away as a prey, by hypocriticall and cunning Seducers, 
Corner-creepers. a1670 Hacket Adf. Williams u. Nee 
149 The tumults of sectaries, corner-creepers, and 
bauched hang-by’s. 1879 M. Arnotp Falkland Mixed Ess, 
211 Agents of conversion to the Romish Church, corner. 
creepers as they were called, penetrated everywhere. 

So + Co-rner-cree:ping pf/. a. Obs. 

1610 Br. Hatt A fol, Brownists § 57 The corner-creeping 
Brownists. 1631 Heyuin St. George 181 A slie and comer- 
creeping kind of people, active in private places. 1638 in 
Maidment Se. Pasguids (1868) 40 From corner-creeping par- 
lour preachers.. Almighty God deliver us | 

Cornered (kfinaid), ppl. a. [f. Corner sd. + 
-ED*.] 

1. Having a corner or corners. (Frequently in 
composition, as ‘hrce-cornered, sharp-cornered.) 

is 1330 R. Brunxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10310 Cornered as 
acheker quarre. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 7. R. xv. Ixxix. 
(1495) 519 A syx cornerd stone. c1440 Promp, Parv. 93 
Cormeryd, angulatus. 1551 Recorpe Cast. Anowd. (1556) 
111 Cornered ies be most vnapt for to run. 1592 WYRLEY 
Armorie 139 Whose cornerd shield was laid with skilfull blew. 
1601 Hottaxp Piiny 1, 73 The indented creekes and cornered 
nouks [of Peloponnesus]. 1756 Sir J. Hitt Herbal v, 114 
The leaves are comered and smooth. 1779 T. Forrest 
Voy. New Guinca 9 A large four cornered sail. 1817 R. 
Jameson Char. Afin. 90 Sharp-cornered, as in quartz and 
calcedony. Blunt-cornered, as in common opal. 

+2. Having (geometrical) angles. Ods. 

1st Recorpe Pathw. Anowl, i. xxx, Those iij. lines will 
make a triangle equally cornered to the triangle assi 
1610 Guituim /eraldry u. iv. (1611) 44 A cornered Line is 
framed of sundry lines meeting tokettes cornerwise. 

+3. Cornered cap, =CORNER-CAP, Obs. 

1583 Stunnes Anat, Abus. it. 135 The cornered cappe, say 
these misterious fellows, doth signifie..the whole monarchy 
of the world, East, West, North, and South, 1590 Green: 
woop Answ. Def. Read Prayers 26 If yt be not necessarie, 
put such conueniency in your cornerd Capp, or surplns. 
¢1640 in Maidment Sc. Pasguils (1868) 339 Vill make the 
Pope curse his mishap And Prelats wail their corner'd cap. 
1682 N. O. Soilean’s Le Lutrin w.75 His corner’d Cap (for 
fear of cold) on’s Head. 

4. See CoRNER v. 2, 3. 

Cornerer (kfmoaras). [f. Corner v. 4+-ER1.) 
Comm. One who makes a ‘corner’ in a particular 
stoek or commodity ; a ecomer-man. 

1869 Datly News 13 Oct., The unhappy ‘sellers short’. . 
have to pay over the difference between the price at which 
they agreed to deliver the stock and the price at which the 
‘cornerers' are willing to sell it. 1886 W. Granam Soc, 
Problem 157 Some successful ‘cornerer * of cotton or corn. 

Cornering (kf-marin), v4/. 56. [f. Conner v.] 

1. Acting or dealing in a corner. 

180a Mar. Evcewortn Mananvring (1832) 9 Take care of 
her asides, and her whisperings, and her cornerings. 

2. Comm, The netion of making 2 ‘comer’: see 
Corner v. 4. Also adttrid. 

ar860 N.Y. Frnd. Comm. (Bartlett), The remarkable 
fluctuations in the stock-market are chiefly the result of a 
successful cornering operation. 1881 Standard 14 Sept. 4/7 
The iniquitous system of ‘ Cornering’ which bas crept into 
the [cotton] trade. 1884 Pad? Afadi G, 20 Aug. 5/2 Bonds 
to bearer are not. wae subject for cornerings. 

Cornerless (kfinoilés), a. [f. Corner 5, + 
-LES88.] Hlaving no eorners, without corners. 

1598 Sytvester Du Bartas n,n. ry. (1641) 139 Joyntless, 
pointless, cornerless. @1631 Donne Ufon Transl. ¢ 
Psalms (R.), [They] thrust into straight comers of poor wit 
Thee, who art cornerless and infinite. 1793 Hotcrort 
Lavater’s Physiog. vii. 45 Smooth cornerless foreheads. 

+Cornerly, adv. Obs. rare~'. [f. as prec. + 
-LY *,.] Cornerwise, diagonally. 

1474 Caxton Chesse iv. iv. (repr.) 150 The yssue or goyng 
cornerly or angularly sygnefyeth cautele or subtilyte. 

Corner-man. 

1. The end man of a row of ‘negro minstrels ’. 

3873 Slang Dict. s.v., There are two corner men, one 
celly plays the bones and the other the tambourine. 

orner-men are the grotesques of a minstrel company. 
1884 Sat. Nev. 7 June 740/1 At the ends are Bones and 
Tambo, the endia *, who are known in England, oddly 
enough, as the ‘corner-men’. 

2. One who lounges about street-corners, a street 
‘loafer’ or ‘rough’. Cf. corner-boy, ¢.-cove 
(Corner sd. 16), 

1883 Chamb, Yrnl, 28 Feb. 136 Curley Bond was well 
known in the district [in London) as a loafer and ' comer- 
man’. 1886 Sat. Rev. 13 Feb, 219 Processions of the most 
peaceful character are protected against corneremen and 


le- 


CORNER-STONE. 


roughs. 1890 Daily News 10 Apr. 5/r The ruffianisin of 
Birmingham is unfortunately the ruffianism of the entire 
kingdom..If Birmingham bas its clagueurs, Liverpool has 
its corner men. 

83. Comm, One who makes a Corner (sé. 14). 

1881 Daily News 28 Sept. 4/7 A corner, properly speaking, 
may be called a secondary not a prima Speculation. -Some 
one has taken liberties with the market by speculatively sell- 
ing what he has not got; and the cornerman comes in and 
plays Prince Hal and Poins by spoiling the spoilers. 1887 
Guardian 23 June 925 The forestallers of the middle ages 
are reproduced in the corner-men of to-day. 


Co'rner-stone. 

1. One of the stones forming the quoin or salient 
angle of a wall, a quoin-stone. 

1382 Wycur 906 xxxviii. 6 Who dide doun the corner ston 
of it? 1557 Nort tr. Gueuara’s Diall Pr. ssa/t The 
comer stone that lyeth on the toppe. 1597 Hooker Zecd. 
Pot. ww. \xxi. § 2 That first-laid corner-stone in Zerrubabels 
buildings. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. v. iv. 2 Pitas yond Coin 
a‘ th’ Capitol, yond corner stone? 1724 Watts Logic iv. 
ii. Rule x The largest and fairest building sinks. .to the 
ground, if the foundations and corner-stones of it are feeble 
and insufficient. 1862 Rickman Styles Archit. 63 The 
quoins or corner stones are arranged in a peculiar manner. 
1870 F. Witson Ch. Lindisf. 94 The rest of the work, 
beyond these strong reliable corner-stones, is almost as 
rough as rubble. | i 
*b. fig. (esp. in reference to its function in con- 
solidating the building.) 

1300 Cursor Al. 19755 (Cott.) Jesu .. bat es mad als a 

uarner stan For to mak tuin folk an. 1382 Wycur £fA. 
it, 20 Aboue bildid on the foundement of apostlis and of 
prophetis, bi that hizeste corner stoon, Crist Jhesn. 1768- 
74 Tucker £2, Nat, (1852) I. 513 A trust in God is the grand 
corner stone of all religion, 1803 Syp. Smitu IWVé&s. (1859) 
I. 32/2 The high price of labour is the very corner-stone 
on which the prosperity of a new colony depends. 1875 
yest Plato (ed. 2)1V.30 Why should we make an am. 
iguous word the corner-stone of moral philosophy ? 
+2. The eoving of a fire-place. Obs. 

1703 T. N.Crty § C. Purchaser 118 Corner-stones .. are 
2 Stones..of which there stands one in each Jamb of a 
Chimney. Their Faces are hollow in the breadth, being a 
certain Sweep of a Circle .. their heighth reaches from the 
Hearth to the Mantle-tree. 

Cornerwise (kfanaiwoiz), adv. [See -wise.] 
In the manner of a eomer; so as to form a corner 
or angle; diagonally. 

1474 Caxton Chesse iv. iv. (repr.) 130 The alphyn goeth 
alwey cornerwyse fro the thyrd poynt to the thyrd poynt. 
1480 — Descr. Eng. 40 V-shape endlong and comer-wese. 
1586 T.B. La Primand. Fr. Acad.n. (1594) 41 Their legges 
. are placed in regard of the backebone when they walke.. 
cornerwise, not downeright. 1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat, 

5 Close up the open end, by turning in the Paper of Paste- 
feecd corner-wise. 1858 Hawrnorne Fr. & /t. Yruds. U1. 
go Squares meeting one another cornerwise. 1857 Mrs. 
Gaswet.C. Bronte 1 The gable-ended houses, which obtrude 
themselves corner-wise on the widening street. 


+Co-rnery, 2. Ods. ? Abounding in corners. 

1576 Newton tr. Lemnie's Complex.15a, The contexed 
net, celles, and cornerie ventricles of the brayne. 

Cornet (kp-mét), sd.1 Forms: 4-9 cornette, 
§ cornett, cornete, 8 (cornit), 6- cornet. [a. 
OF. cornet = Pr. cornet, It. cornetto dim. of Rom. 
corno, corn, cor:—L.. corni horn.] 

1. A wind-instrument: +a. In early times a 
wind-instrument made of a horn or resembling a 
horn ; a horn (0ds.). +b. A rude musieal instru- 
ment of the oboe elass (obs.). @. Now a brass 
musical instrument of the trumpet class, with 
valves or pistons for producing notes additional 
to the natural harmonics; also called cornet-d- 
piston (sce d), and CorNopran, 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 1758 With corettes and clarions, 
and clergialle notes. @ 1400 Octouian 68 Trompys, taborus 
and cornettys crye. /did, 1070 Whan he was Briiors y-sette, 
Men touched trumpes and cornette, 1530 Patscr. 2009/1 
Cornet, a horne, cornet. c1610 ‘T. RANDOLPH Zelogue in 
Farr S. P, Fas. / (1848) 282 When we all haue slept, Pan’s 
cornets blowes, and the great sheepshear’s kept. 1611 
Brace 2 Sam. vi. 5 Dauid and all the house of Israel played 
before the Lord ;-on Psalteries, and on timbrels, and on 
cornets, and on cimbals. 1611 Corvar Crudrties 252 Some- 
times sixteene played together vpon their instruments, ten 
Sagbuts, foure Cornets, and two Violedegambaes. 2793 
Soutury Triumph of Woman 108 Shrili were heard the 
flute, The cornet, sackbut, dulcimer, and lute. 1843 Pres. 
corr Mexico v1, i. (1864) 338 They marched by tbe sound 
of atabal and cornet, 1888 Besant /aner House xix. 198 
Fifes, cornets, and all kinds of musical instruments. 

transf, ates Mlovrer] Sitkwormes 36 As doth the 
summer gnat Her little cornet which our eares doth fill. 

d. Cornet d piston, ad pistons [both forms also in 
F.]: =1¢; also the instrumentalist who plays on 
the cornet. 

1836 Jus. World 3 June 1. 192 The cornetta or cornet de 
piston, 1837 ibid. 29 Dec. VII. 254 The Cornopean, known 
in France as the Cornet-a-pistons, 1843 ALB. Suith Phys. 
Evening Parties (1846) 67 The comet iston would long 
ere this have dropped fast asleep. 1856 Mas, C. CLARKE tr. 
Berlio® lustrument, 149 The cornet-a-pistons is very much 
the fashion in France at present. 1879 Scribner's Mag. 
XIX. 902/2The trombones, the trumpets... 8 cornet-a-piston, 

e. The name given to several kinds of organ- 
stops. 

Solo cornet, a stop of a loud and powerful tone formerly 
used on tbe great organ. cho cornet, a stop of soft tone; 

still frequently applied to a compound stop of light tone in 


eh organs’ (Grove), Hence cornet voluntaries (see 
quot.). 


1 
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1660 Organ Specif.in Grove Dict. Mus. 11. 59x/1 Great 
Organ..g. Cornet, to middle C, 3 ranks..Eccho Organ..18. 
Cornet, 2ranks. 1776 Sir J. Hawkins //ist, Mfusick 1V.1. 
x. 147 The compound stops [on an organ] are the Cornet.. 
and sundry others. 1852 Seinrt Organ 93 The cornet is 
the only mixture-register which does not repeat. /éid., 
Cornet is also the name of an old, obsolete reed-register 
in the pedale. 1880 Grove Dict, A/us.s.v., ‘The great organ 
Solo Cornet comprised cither 5, 4, or 3 ranks of pipes. 
lbid,, The Echo Cornet, of soft tone .. was of 3 ranks, or 
4at most. /did., ‘Cornet Voluntaries’. consisted of runs 
and twirls for the right hand, played in single notes, first 
onthe louder stop and then repeated on the softer. 

2. A picce of paper rolled in a eonieal form 
and twisted at the apex, uscd for wrapping up 
groceries, ete. + Also a conical filter-paper. 

1530 Patscr. 209/1 Cornet to put spice in. 
Bann Tycas. Fr. Tong, Vn Cornet de papier comme a’ Apo+ 
ticaire, a cornet or Coffin, such as Grocers make of paper 
to put spice in. 161 Corcr., Cartouche, the cornet of 
paper whercinto Apothecaries and Grocers put the parcels 
they retaile. 1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Chym. (ed. 3) 
496 Separate the Oil ina Funnel lined witha cornet of brown 
Paper. 1725 Braptey Fan, Dict. 11. s.v. Nicotiana, ‘The 
People carry about their Necks, small Funnels or Cornets 
made of the Leaves of Palm. 1838 ait's Afag. 11.436 A 
fresh roll, and some salt screwed in a cornet of paper. 1880 
Darwin in Life § Lett. (1887) I, 221 To carry the insects 
in their paper ‘comets’, 

+b. (See quot.) Oés. 

173t Baitey vol. If, Corveé [with Chymists], a paper head 
in form of a cone to cover a chymical vessel. 

+3. A piece of bread ent in a conical form. Oés. 

1467 /atronization of cibp. Nevell in Warner Anti. 
Cudin, (1791) 101 ‘Vhen uncover your salt, and with a cornet 
of Breade touch it in four partes. /éfd,, He taketh the assay 
with cornetts of trencher ee of his owne cuttyng. 

+4. A farrier’s instrument formerly used for 
blood-letting. Obs. 

1580 Buexpevit Horsemanship w. 62 First pare the 
hooue, and get out the grauell with a cornet, or drawer. 
1610 Markuam Afasterp. 1. Ixxi. 337 With a cornet and 
a quill, blow the skinne from the flesh aboue the bone. 1639 
T. De Grey Comrpé. Horsem.75 Open the same round about 
with your cornet. 1721 in Bainy. 

5. A flask or other vessel in shape like a horn. 

1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Chynt.1. ix. (ed. 3) 265 Pour 
ont your matter into a Cornet or Iron Mortar {F. a creuset 
de fer\, Hbid., Pour it into the [ren Cornet [F. /e cornet 
de fer. 1725 Brapiey Fam, Dict. 1. s.v. Suffusion, 
Give it the Horse to drink, or else make him swallow it 
with a Cornet. i 

6. Aletal. In gold assaying: The small flat coil 
into which the gold-and-silver alloy is rolled after 
the process of cnpelling, preparatory to its being 
boiled in nitrie acid to free it from the silver; the 
sinall eoil of purified gold remaining after this 
proccss. Also cornetie. 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chent. 11. 145 The solution must be 
cautiously decanted, taking care that the cornet does not 
fall. 1879 G. Guanstone in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 
191/1 [The gold] is then .. rolled up by hand into a spiral 
form, ‘The Cornette’, as this is called, is then put into a 
flask and boiled in nitric acid. 1882 Watts Dict. Chent., 
Gold Assay 11. 935 Withdrawing the crucibles from the 
furnace we find in each a small cornet of bright gold. 

7. In various isolated senses, chiefly tcehnical : 

ta. A small cucumber (see quot. 1658. tb. The name 
of a fish (see quot. 1678). @. Dressmaking, “The cuff of a 
sleeve opening like the large end of a trumpet’ (Mrs. 
Leach), d. ‘Term for the individual scaly pieces of the 
rattlesnake’ (Mayne xf. Lex. 1860). @. A small in- 
strument for insertion in the ear (see quot. 1874), 

1658 Evetyn 7, Gard. (1675) 283 Which they call cornets 
or gerkins, because we choose those which resemble little 
crooked horns. 1678 Puttuirs s.v., ‘here is also a sort of 
shell Fish called in Latin Bucci, in English Cornet, and 
both from the figure of a winding horn, which it resembles. 
1721 Baitey, Corvet..also a Fish resembling a Horn. 1847 
Yearstey Deafvess 175 The Ear-cornets which are fixed 
into the ears and retained there by metallic springs .. leave 
the hands at liberty. 1874 Kxicur Dict. Mfech., Cornet, an 
auricular instrument which does not protrude beyond the 
external ear. It is used in cases of obstruction of the scatus 
auditorius..and is made of gold or silver. i 

“| 8. As a translation of Lat. cornte in sense 
‘wing of an army’, 

1614 Rareicn /fist. World 11. v. iii. § 21. 496 He placed 
them. .all in one front with the Hastati, and made of them 
his two Cornets. 1639 Horn & Rosotnam Gate Lang. Unt, 
Ixvii. § 708 The forces..are cast into a squadron, foure- 
square, fortified with wings or cornets [corntbus munitam), 

9. Cond., as cornet-horn =CoRNET 4; cornet- 
pot, a pot in which the ‘cornct’ of gold undergoes 
part of the assaying process (see 6); cornet-stop 
= Ie; cornet-winder, one who winds or blows 


a hom. : ; 
1661 HoLtypay Yuvenal 22 Four hundred, as his portion, 
Gracchus gave To a dear cornet-winder. 1741 Coimpi. 
Fam. Piece 11. 456 Bleed him in both his Neck Veins.. 
with the Point of your Cornet-hom. 1869 Lug. Afech. 17 
Dec. 332/r, I have tried the assay pots (cornet pots). 
Cornet (kginét), 53.2 Also 6-9 cornette, 6-7 
ervon, coronet(t. [a. F. cornette, dim. of corne:— 
Rom. corna f, sing.; horn :—L, cornua n. pl., horns.} 
1. A kind of head-dress formerly worn by ladies. 
+b. A part of a head-dress consisting of lappets of 
lace or the like hanging down the sides of tbe 
cheeks. c. The great white head-dress of Sisters 
of Charity. ' . 
‘ A fashion of Shadow or Boonegrace vsed in old time, and 
at this day by some old women’ (Cotgraye); ‘the upper 


1580 Hotty- 
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inner dangling ahout the cheeks like a hound's ears’ 
Pisclyh Mundus Muliebris 1690). 

1547 Surrey in Totted!'s Misc. (Arb,) 12, I neuer saw my 
Ladye laye apart Her cornet blacke, in colde nor yet in 
heate. 1548 Hate Chron, (1809) 837 But on her head she 
had a cap. .witha Cornet of laune. 1578 /v7. A. Wardrobe 
(x815) 232 (Jam) Ane quaiff of camorage with tua cornettis. 
1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1769/4 Lost..a Point Cornet for the 
Head. 1697 C'fess D'clunoy'’s Trav. (1706) 256, 1 imme- 
diately threw off my Bonnets and my Cornets. 1816 J. 
Scott Vis. Parts 107 They sat up all night, that their 
women might lower their cornettes. 1874 P’xess Bunsen 
in Hare £7 1. ii. 39 She had visited this lady, finding her 
in the whitest cornette tied under the chin. 1891 7‘adéct 
28 Feb. 357 Ihe white cornette and gray robe of the Sisters 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 

2. ‘A scarf anciently worn by doctors’ (J.), as 
part of their academical eostume. 

1658 Pun.uirs, Covet, (French) a kinde of black ‘Taffata, 
which Doctors of Physick, or Law used to wear on the 
collar of their rohes as an Ensign, or badge of their degree. 

+3. The standard of a troop of cavalry. 

Originally a long pennon narrowing gradually to a point ; 
cf, CorxuTe B. 2. 

1579 Vicars S¢ratiot, 127 Neither may they.. 
from their Cornets or Ensignes. 1g92 Uxtox Corr. (Roxb.) 
426 The LEnglishe encountered them with so great resolution 
and corage, as they did take two or thre cornets. 1622 
F. Margknan B& lhar m. i, § 9, 84 This Gentleman which 
carrieth this Cornet hath all the Priuiledges which an En- 
signe of foot hath. 1752 Cantu //ist. Ang. IL. 10 Nine 
Cornettes and six standards were taken in the pursuit, 1838 
Hist. Ree. 34 Regint. Foot 51 Vhree Cometsior Standards) 
were taken. 

Comb, 1583 Stocker Civ. Iarves Lowe C.1. 86, Vhe 
Princes Cornet bearer, 1817 G. Cuanmenrs 2reh Charch- 
yard's Chifpes 2x Churchyard ved under count de la 
March, as cornet-bearer to 250 light horsemen. 

b. A pennon or flag tised in signalling. 

1875 Biprory Sailor's Pocket Bh, vii. (ed. 2) 267 With a 
Cornet Under. 

+4. A company of cavalry, so ealled from the 
standard carried at its head. (No longer in use.) 

1583 Stockrr Civ. Hiarres Lowe C.t. 566, There came 
out of the Wood twoo Cornettes of horsemen. 1594 PrEnLe 
Balt. lleasar Wks, 1829 IL. 95 ‘Vake a cornet of our horse, 
As many argolets and armed pik 1606 Hon.ann Sucton. 
100. A certaine Captaine over a cornet of horsc-mien. 1688 
jJ.S. Art of War 54 The Cavalry march, in littke Squadrons 
each consisting of two Cornets. 1838 //ést. Ree. 3d Regim. 
foot 7 Companies of foot were at this period [1572] styled 
Ensigns, and troops of Horse were called Cornets. . 

? erron. Coronet .— 1598 Grenewry Tacitus’ lan. xin. ii. 
(1622) 180 With other Cohorts and Coronets of horse-men, 
1611 Sreep //ést, Gt. Brit. vic xlvic 160 Seuen Companies 
of footmen, and nine Coronets or troopes of horse. 

5. The fifth commissioned offtcer in a troop of 
cavalry, who carried the colours; eorresponding 
to the evsfgz in infantry, (No longer in usc.) 

1579 Diccrs Stratiot. 132 The chiefe of everye Tronpe or 
at the least their Lieutenants or Cornets. 1589 Masguil's 
Ret, Ciij, For the grace..and order of enerie Cornette and 
Ensigne inthe same, 1625 Marxuam Souddiers clecid. 44 
‘The Cornet shall be armed and horst in all points. .like the 
Lieutenant..he shall carry charged on his right thigh, his 
Captaines Cornet. @ 1671 Lp. Farreax Jew. (1699) 112, I 
had notice that Cornet Joyce..had seized on the King’s 
person. 1707 Freinp J'etertvrow's Cond. Sp. 242 ‘There 
were three good Horses for each Captain. .and one for the 
Cornet. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Rey 4 V. 1.91 One of Sir 

3randon’s great nephews was a Cornet in my regiment. 

? erron. coronet; 1643 CromwerLe Left. 28 Sept., The 
horses that his Coronett Boulry took. 1679 CLavernousr 
in Lauderdale Papers (1885) I]. xcv. 165 The first [shock] 
they gave us hroght doun the Coronet, Mr. Crafford. 

b. ‘The mounted bearer of a standard or colour. 

{nthe Burgh of Hawick, at the Common-riding, an ancient 
flag or colour is horne round the marches of the burgh 
lands by a mounted rider called the Cornet, followed by a 
large cavalcade. The gallop out of the town is the Corne?’s 
Chase. 

1706 in Axnals of Hawick (1850), The person elected cor- 
net, having declined to carry the pennil or colour, caused 
ane great disturbance. é 

+ Carnet, v. Obs. [f. Corner sé.1] 
play on the eomet or horn. 

1612 Cuarman IWVidowe’s T. m. (D.), Here's a whole 
chorus of Syluans at hand cornetting and tripping th’ toe. 

Cornet, obs. f. CoRoNeET. 

Cornet-a-piston(s: see Corner 56.1 1d. 

Cornetcy (kgmétsi). [f. Corser s6.*+-cr.] 
The position or rank of a cornet. ; . 

1761 Biogy. Dict. X11. 477 (Jod.) His uncle. .diverted him 
from that pursuit, and gave him a cornetcyin his own regi- 
ment. 1809 Wetlincton in Gurw. Desf. V. 141, I shall 
recommend your friend for an Iinsigncy. Should you prefer 
a Cornetcy for him, I may be able to give him one. 1885 
Manch. Even. News a uey 3/1, He was afterwards gazetted 
to a Cornetcy in the First Regiment of Life Guards, 

+ Corneter. Ols. Also 7 cornetter, cor- 
niter. [f. CoRNET sé.1+-ER.] One who blows a 


horn or plays the cornet. 

1627 Hakewitt A fol. (1630) 429 So great was the rabble of 
trumpetters, cornetters, and other Musitians. 1634 Laud's 
Visitations in 4th Rep. Com, Hist. MSS. (1874) 125/2 ‘Two 
corniters and two sackbutters. . for the decorum of our quire. 

Cornetist (kgimétist). [f as prec. + -1st.J 
A solo cornet-player. 

1881 Alusical Standard 29 Jan. 72/1 In the Musical 
Record (Boston, U.S.) mention is made of a young lady 
cornetist. 1890 Lippincott’s Mag. ier App. viii, What 
do you think of that young cormetist 

Corneto, obs. f. Cornvto. 


Cornette, variant of Cornet. 


intr, To 


CORNETTIER. 


+ Cornettie'r. Od: 
-FER.] = CoRNETER. 

1609 Hottano A mm, Marcell. xiv.ii. 6 These Brigands.. 
having., heard the trumpettiers and cornetliers sound. — 

Corneule (kginizl). [a. F. cornéule, dim. 
of cornée cornea.] One of the minute facets of the 
compound eycs of insects ; = CoRNEOLE. 

1839 Tono Cycd. Anat. 11. 960/1 Each facet, or. .corneule, 
is the proper cornea of a distinct eye. /4id., Immediately 
behind each corneule is a layer of dark-coloured pigment. 

Cornfactor. A dealer in corn or grain; a 
corn-merchant. 

1699 Poor Man's Plea 8 Among the Corn-Factors, 1715 
Loud, Gaz. No. 5344/4 John Bennel of London, Cornfactor. 
1789 Wixonam Let. in Speeches Parl. (1812) fe 152, I am 
no corn-factor who am to profit by raising the price of grain. 
1874 Liste Carr Jud, Gwynne 1, i, 27 Mrs. F, the Ris- 
borough cornfactor’s wife. 

Co'rn-fed, a. Fed on grain iff well-fed. 

1576 Gascoicne Steele Gi. (Arb.) 78 Than cornfed beasis 
whose bellie is their God. 1598 Detoney Jacke News. viii. 
104 My folkes are so corne fed that we have much adoe to 
please thenrin theirdiet. 1638 PEnkeruman A rfach. 1 iij b, 
An Ox stalled or Corne fed, 245. a grasse fed Ox 16s. 1889 
Farmer Dict. Amer, 170/2 A woman is popularly said to be 
corn-fed when stout and plump--an allusion to the nourish- 
ing qualities of this kind of food [Indian corn). 

Cornfield, corn-field. A field in which 
corn is grown, 

1523 Fitznern. /7usd, § 141 Standynge water in his corne 
feeldes at the landes endes or sydes, 1638 PexkeTUMAN 
Artach. K b, Great Flouds, which destroyed Corne-fields, 
Daslures, and Beasts. 1917 Berketey Your ft Faly Wks. 
IV. 537 Corn-fields surrounded with elms and vines, 1883 
G. Liovn £65 & Flow M1. 232 Zig-zagging about among 
hills and cornfields. 

Co'rn-flag. [See Fiac.] A plant of the genus 
Gladiolus or Sword-lily, N.O. /ridacex, species of 
which are cultivated as garden flowcrs. 

1678 Lyte Doedoens u. xxxviii. 196 Corne flagge or Gladioll. 
1597 Gerarne /Zerbal 1. Ixxvi. 105 French corne flagge 
hath small stiffe leaves. 1629 Parkixson Paradisi in Sole 
xxi. 189 Next unto the Flagges or Flowerdeluces, come 
the Gladioli or Corne Flagges. 1688 R. Ho~me Armoury 
u. 71/1 The Indian Corn-flag hath the flowers growing 
on both sides the stalk, and are of asadred. 1841-4 Ewer. 
son Ess. Ser. 1. xi. 263 You shall still see..the tasselled 
grass, or the corn-flags. 1861 Devamer F 7. Gard, 27 Corn 
flag.—The wild European species, G. comununis, is per- 
fectly hardy in Engtand. 

Co'rn-flour. Meal of Indian corn ground very 
fine; also applicd to flour made of rice or other 
grain, 

1851 Exhibition, Rep. Furies (1852) 55 United States.— 
Maize-flour, commonly called ‘corn-meal’ or ‘corn-flour in 
the U.S...1s extensively used for puddings and other pur- 
poses in that country. 1860 /Mustr. Lond. News XX XVII. 
205/2 Summer Recipe for Patent Corn Flour with Preserved 
or Green Fruit. 1892 Trade Advt., The British Corn-flour 
prepared from Rice, 

Co'rn-flower. The name given to various 
plants commonly found growing amongst corn; 
sfec. & the common Bluebottle, Centaurca Cyanus ; 
b. the Corn-rose or common Wild Poppy; ¢. the 
Corn-cockle; d. Golden or Yellow Cornflower: 
the Corn-marigold. 

1578 Lyte Dodorns u. xii, 161 This floure [Blew botlell] 
may also be called Hurte Sicle, and Cornefloure. 1§97 
Greraroe fferbal cexl, 59: Of Blewe Bottle, or Corne 
lower, /did. ccxliv. § 2. 606 ‘These plants are called..in 
English Corne Marigold, yellow Corne flower, and golden 
Corne flower, 1599 A. M. Cadelhouer's Bk. Physic 73/1 Adde 
as much water of blewe cornflowers. 1626 Bacon Sylza § 482 
‘There be certain Corn-flowers which come seldome or never 
in other places.. but onely amongst Corn: As the blew Bottle, 
a kind of Vellow Many cial Wilde Poppy and Fumilory. 
1879 Lusnock Sci, Lect. ii. 37 The common but beautiful 
cornflower (Centaurea cyanus). 1885 E. Peacock in Academy 
26 Sept. 204/2 Of tbe sunlight yellow and corn-flowers red. 


Co'rn-ground. arch. A piece of land used 
for growing corm; com-land. 

177-87 Ioussuzo Chron. 111, 823/1 The king. .lodged 
within 3 miles of the citie in acorne ground up the river. 
1719 De For Crusoe xi. (1840) I. 180 Two pieces of corn- 
ground, 1747 Swirt Gaddiver 1. tv. 203 Vineyards, corn- 
grounds, and meadows. 

Co'rn-hoa:rder. ec. Onc who hoards corn 
or kecps it in order to realize a larger price. 

1g96 Rr. Bartow Three Sernt, ii, 59 Cornhoorders, who 
had rather the corne should waxe fuslie in their garners, 
than to sell it out at a reasonable rale. 1598 J. Dickexson 
Greene in Conc, (1878) 100 Greedy Corne-hoorders .. gener- 
ally cursed. 1631 C, Fitz-Gerrray (¢it/e) The Curse of 
Corne-horders. 

Co'rn-house: 
granary. Oés. 

cr000 Suppl. AcUfric’s Gloss. in Wr. Walcker 185 Grata- 
fi Us. 1538 COVERDALE 2 Chron. xxxil. 28 Ezechias 
. made 


[f£ Corner sé.) + -IER, 


+1. An ancient name for a 


him. .corne houses for tbe increace of corne. 

2. U.S, = CoRN-criB. 

Corrn-husk. U.S. The husk of coarse leaves 
enclosing the ear of Indian corn, 

1808 Med, Fraud, XIX. 122 They scrubbed him with corn- 
husks. 1864 E. Sarcent Pecuftar 11, 221 The corn-husk 
punishment... Dry corn-husks are. .lighled, nnd the burning 
embers are whipped off..so as to fall in showers of Jive 
sparks on the naked back, 

So Corn-husker, one who strips the husks from 
the cars of Indian corn; also a machine for this 


purpose, Corn-husking, the husking of Indian 


1002 


corn ; a gathering of neighbours at the house of a 
farmer to assist him in husking his Indian corn, 
usually finishing up with feasting and daucing; 
also called Asking bee. 

1852 Hauisurton 7rats Amer, Hum, (Bartlett), There 
was a corn-husking, and I went along with Sal Stebbins, 
1886 S. Loncretiow Life Longfellow 1. it. 19 In autumn 
entering inlo the work and fun of the ar een 1890 
Boston (Mass.) Fred, Dec., A big corn-husking match. .each 
contestant husked and crib! aboul 150 bushels. A¥oxd, 
U.S, Newspaper Advt., The best corn-husker made. 


Cornic (kfinik), « Chem. [f. L. corn-us 
(see ConnEL) + -Ic.] In Cornic acid, a synonym 
of CORNIN, q.v. 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 164 In 1835, Geiger 
.. discovered in it [bark of Cornus bg art a peculiar 


cryslallized bitter substance .. which he distinguished by 
the name of cornic acid, 1863-82 in Watts Dict. Chem. 


Cornice (kfinis), 56. Forms; 6- cornice, 7 
cornishe, corniche (coronix), 6-8 coronice, 6 
coronich, (cornix), 6-9 cornish. [The forms 
cornice, cornishe, were taken immed. from I’. and 
It. equivalents: cf. 16th e. F. cornice, cornise, in 
Cotgr. cornice, corniche ‘the cornish or brow of a 
piller or wall', mod.F. corniche; ad. It. cornice 
(korni‘tfe) ‘the ledge whereon they hang tapistrie 
in any roome ; also an out-jetting peece or part of 
a house or wall’ (Florio) ; cornice represents the It. 
spelling; IT’. corniche, Eng. cornish derive from 
It. pronunciation, The variants coronix, coronice, 
are based on t6-17th c. latinized forms. 

It. cornice, he source of the word in all the mod. langs., 
is known from the beginning of Italian literature, being fre- 
quent in Dante. In form it is identical wilh cornice :—L. 


cornix, -Icem crow (Corvus Cornix), and by Florio it is 
treated as the same word; in the Vocadolario della Crusca 


the two are separated. The L. term for the architectural | 


cornice was cordnxa (Vitruvius), and some have conjectured 
thal the It. coraice is in some way derived or corrupted 
from that word, the forin coronéx cited by Du Cange, and 
used in Eng. by Shute in 1563, being assumed to be a con- 
necting link. But there is no evidence for L. coronix before 
16th c. Du Cange’s example is of 1643, his example of 
cornix of y6o5; both appear to be merely latinized forms of 
the Italian word, corontx being contaminated by the desire 
to connect it with coréva, Another suggestion is that the 
It. cornice was {n some way related tee corénts, -idem = 


Gk. xopwris, given in Hesychius in the sense 1d reAevtaioy | 


ays oixoSopys er@ena ‘the finishing piece placed on the 
building’, the ‘cope-stone’, But this could not have 
honetically given It. cornice, unless indeed the Gk. word 
ad passed into popular Italian use, and been assimilated 
by popular perversion lo cornice crow. Of this we haye no 
evidence. } ; ie 3 ‘ 

1. Arch. A horizontal moulded projection which 
crowns or finishes a building or some part of a 
building ; sfec. the uppermost member of the 
entablature of an order surmounting the frieze. 

1563 Suute Archit. C ij b, The Coronix of the Pedestalle. 
téid. D iv b, The Architraue, frise, & Cornishe. 1875 
Lanenam Left. (1871) 56 Columns. .that supported a cumly 
Cornish. 1624 Wotton Archit, (1672) 22 They [pillars] 
have all es Adjuncts, as Arcbitrave, Frize, and 
Cornice. 1656 Eart Monm. Adut, fr. Purnass. 277 
Augustus raised up the walls thereof even to the highes! 
Cornish, 1663 Gernier Counsel 12 Cornishes and Frontis- 

ieces over the Windows, 1681 Cotton Joel. IV&ks. (1765) 329 

With all its ye Frize and Coronice. 1726 Leos 
tr. Adberti's Archit, 1. 97a, Let there be Cornices of Stone 
.-projecting outacubit. 1833 Act 3-4 Vill, IV, 46 $114 
‘The water from the roofs and cornices of all houses or other 
buildings. 1847 Lytron Lucretia (1853) 33 The same en- 
riched frieze and cornice. a 

b. An ornamental moulding, usually of plaster, 
running round the wall of a room or other part of 
the interior of a building, immediately below the 
ceiling; the uppermost moulding of a piece of 
wainscoting ; a picture-moulding, or the likc; also, 
the ornamental projection within which curtains 
are hung. 

1670 Lasseis Voy, Ftaly i. (1698)81 Over it runs a cornish 
of silver plate nailedtothe wall. 1773 Pd. Trans. LXIII. 
we The gilding of lhe cornish.. was quite blackened. 1Boo 

V. Taytor in Monthly Mag, XIII. 18 The cornish of the 
wainscotling. 1858 Dickens Left, 28 Aug., A great piece 
of the cornice of the ceiling falling with a great crash. 1858 
Simmonos Dict. Trade, Cornice..a gilded or other orna- 
mental work within wbicb window curtains are suspended. 

2. A ring or moulding encircling a cannon (It. 
cornice degli orecchiont, Florio; see also cornice- 
ring in 4). 

1571 Dicces Panfom. (1591) 178 The Excesse wherby tbe 
Semidiameter of the Ringe or Comics of the Head dooth 
exceed the Cornice of the Coyle [of n cannon]. 1645 N. 
Stone Enchirid, Fortif. 57 The mussell-Ring or Coronice. 

|| 3. Applied to a path or road along the edge of 
a precipice. (Not an English sense.) 

1823 Gar Enfail II. xvi. 153 The road..Jay on the 
cornice of a precipice, 1824 — Xothelan II. 250 The road 
towards it is a cornice, as the Sicilians. .call the paths which 
wind along the edge of precipices. 1883 Burton & Cameron 
To Gold Coast |. iii. 56 Setxal, on the north-west coast, 
famous for its corniche-road. . 

4. Comb., as cornice-hook, a hook for hanging 
pictures from a picture-cornice ; cornice-piece, a 
piece of moulding forming a cornice; cornice- 
plane, an ogee plane for planing mouldings; 
cornice-pole, a pole carrying rings from which 


| sometimes attached to the pubis. 18, 


CORNIFICATION. 


curtaius are huug; cornice-rail (see quot.) ; 
cornice-ring, the ting or moulding cucircling a 
cannon immediately behind the muzzle-ring; = 
ASTRAGAL 3. 

I W., Fexton Carriages (1801) I. 13 This [the front 
roof-rail], with the door-case rails, ice-pieces 
nailed on. 1879 Cassell s Sechn. Educ. WV. 298/2 *Cornice 
poles... coated wilh bin brass. 1994 Friton Carriages 
Gloss., “Cornice Xails, the top framing of the bod: a 
coach or chariot, called roof rails. 1645 N. Stone Enchir, 
Fortif. 56 ‘The Astragall, or *Coronice ring. 1692 Capt. 
Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1. vi. 94 The Astragal, or 
Cornice Ring. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Ordnance, 
Cornish Ring of a Gun, is the next from the Muzzle Ring 
backwards. 1751 Cuampers Cycl., Corniche ring of a 
piece of ordinance. _ 

Cornice (kfunis), v. Alsocornish. [f. prec. 
sb.] ¢rans. To furnish with a cornice; jig. to 
crown or fiuish as with a cornice. 

31744 Exiza Hevwooo Female Spect. (1748) 1. 123 Twelve 
marble-pillars .. carved and cornished after lhe Doric and 
Ionic manner. 1803 W. Taytor in Ann. Xev. I. 431 The 
whole work ..slretched into a hundred volumes..would 
cornish the literary wainscotting of a five-and-twenty foot 
room, 1872 Brackie Lays f/igh/. 131 A goodly temple, 
walled behind With crag precipitous.. And by green birches 
corniced. | F 

Corniced (kfunist), 49/7. a. Also cornished. 
[f. prec. sb. or vb.+-ED.] Having a comice, 
adomed with a cornice. 

1821 Keats Lamia 360 In the corniced shade Of some 
arch'd temple door. 1870 Disraz.i Lothatr Ixix. 369 The 
proud palaces of Rome, their corniced and balconied fronts. 

+Cornicement: Oés. [f. as prec. +-MENT.] 
A structure of the nature of a comice ; comicing. 

1637 Luminalia Ab, Above these, ran cornicements, 
which made the ground of a second order. 1655 J. Wess 
Stone-Heng (1725) 75 Those single Cornicements, which 
being without Freese and Architrave, tbe Romans used to 
set over their Pylasters. 

Cornicing Crise), Also 7 -ishing. [f. 
as prec, +-1NG1.] Work consisting of a cormice or 
cornices. 

1677 Piot Oxfordsh.75 Door-cases, Cornishing, Mould. 
ings,etc, 1882 Snortiouse 7. /aglesant (ed. 2) II. v. 129 
Between the rich pilasters and cornicing which adorned the 
front of the villa. } 

Cornicle (kfinik’l).  [ad. L. corntculunt, dim. 
of cornii horn.] A little horn (o4s.) ; a small horn- 
like organ or process, as the ‘horns’ of a snail, 
the antennz of an iusect. 

1646 Six T. Browne /seud. Ep. 155 [In snails] there will 
be found on either side two black .. membranous strings, 
which extend into the long and shorter cornicle upon pro- 
trusion. 1658 Rowrann Mou/fet's Theat. yee PA Having 
two cornicles or litlle short borns, /4id. 100 ¢ cornicles 
long and black, the wings coming forth of the middle of 
theloins. 1847 Tono Cye/, Anat, 111. 843/1 Minule cornicles 
fbid. V. 176/2 In 
Poupart’s ligament. .cornicles..are said to have been found 
in the human subject. o 

Cornicle, obs. Sc. and north. f. CHRONICLE. 

1475 Partenay 1223 As ther cornicles sbewith openly. — 

+Corni‘cular, @. Oés.rare—', [f. L. cornt- 
cttl-unt little horn (see CORNICLE) + -AR.] =next. 

1822 T, Tavior Apuleius 292 The Moon.. whether she ix 
cornicular, or divided, or gibbous, or full. 

Corni‘culate,«. [ad. L. corniculat-us horned, 
f. corniculum little horn: sce -aTE *.] Tlorned; 
having pointed projectious like horns. 

1647 H. More Song of Soud u. iii. wn. Ixii, It hath been.. 
shown That Venus Moon-like ws corniculate. 1668 
Witkins Real Char. 96 Herbs of a Corniculale or Horned 
Seed-vessel. gar Brain in Phil. Trans. XXXI1. 219 Some 
with Corniculate Petala. 1866 Treas. Bot. Corniculate, 
terminating in a process resembling a horn; as the fruit of 
Lrapa bicornis. ' - 

+ Corniculer. Oés. [ad. L. cornicularius a 
soldier presented with a corniculum (or hom- 
shaped omament worn on the helmet) and thereby 
promoted; an adjutant.) An assistaut officer. 

1386 Cuaucer See. Nun's T. 369 Oon Maximus, that 
was an Officer Of the Prefectes, and his Corniculer [v7 
seere, ere), 1447 Boxennast Seyntys (Roxb,) 230 To oon 
Maximus, ys cornyculer He hem delyverid. : 

Corniferous (kgmi'féres), a. [f. L. cornifer 
horn-bearing (f. cori? horn + -fer bearing) + -oUs.] 

+1. Producing or having homs. Oés. 

1650 ‘I. Brount tr. Estienne’s Art Devises 72 The corni- 
ferouscressant. 1651 J. F[REAKE] CT Oce. Philos. 143 
ness corniferous humors into his head, and producing 

orns, 

2. Geol. Contalning or producing hornstone. 

1873 Dawson Earth § Man v. go The ‘Corniferous lime- 
slone ‘, so called from lhe masses of hornstone. .contained in 
it, 1883 S. M. Burnuam Lisestones, etc. 50 The Corniferous 
period of the Devonian age. 


Cornific (kfini-fik), a rare—°. [f. L. corn 
horn +-Fic.] Producing hors or horn. 

1730-6 Barer (folio), Cornifick. 17551n Jounson ; hence 
in mod. Dicts. ; 

Cornification (kguifike! fan). Phys. and Zool. 
[n. of action f. ConsiFy: see -FICATION.}  Pro- 
duetion of horn; conversion into horny substance. 

a@ 1843 SoutnEy Doctor exxviii. 321 The habit of cornifi- 
cation. 1859 Tooo Cycl. Anat. V. 498/1 The outer [cells] 
undergo a more complete cornificalion. | 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Heels 258 Drying, cornificalion, shrivelling up of the 
ibrin. 


CORNIFORM. 


Corniform (kfsmiffim), 2. rare-°. [L. type 
*corniformis, {, cornit hom-+-formis -Form:; cf. 
F, corniforme.] Having the form of a horn. 

1836 Smart, Corniform, having the sbape of borns. 

Cornify (kf -mifot), v. (f. L. corn# hom + -Fy.] 

+1. ¢rans. To fit with ‘horns’; to cuckold. Ods. 

1611 Corvat Cruditics 405 If she (my wife] were fair, she 
might perhaps cornifie me. . 

2. Phys. and Zool. To turn into horn or homy 
substance. Hence Co-rnified #//. a. 

3859 Topp Cyc/, Anat. V. 498 These cornified plates, 
1872 Huxiey Phys. xii. 278 Coalesced and cornified cells, 

Corni‘gerous, 2. [f. L. corniger horn-bearing 
(f. corntt horn + -ger bearing) +-ous.] Bearing or 
having horns, horned; producing horn or horny 
substance. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ef. vy. xix. 261 Nature in other 
cornigerous animals, hath placed the homes higher. 1679 
Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 237 Sheep.. being reckon’d amongst 
the cornigerous Quadrupeds. 1834 Goop Stsd. Med. (ed. 4) 
IV. 465 Examples of the cornigerous variety fof fish-skin 
disease] osare by no means uncommon, 

Cornill, obs. f. Corner 3, 

Cornimuse, var. of ConnEMUSE. 

Cornin (kfmin). Chem. [f. L. corn-us (sce 
Cornet) + -1N.] A bitter crystalline substance 
obtained from the root of Cornus florida; also 
called cornice acid. 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 107 Called by him 
(Mr. G. W. Carpenter] cornine, and afterwards cornia. 186: 
82 Warts Dict. Chem. I]. 85 Cornin dissolves easily in 
water and in alcohol, sparingly in ether. 

Corning (kf-unin), 047. sd. [f. Corn v. +-1NG 1] 

1. The action or process of granulation. 

1560 WuiteHoRNE Ord. Souldiers (1573) 28a, The maner 
of corning all sortes of pouder. 1679 Por Staffordsh. 
(1686) 94 During the time of its (salt’s] corning they gene- 
rally slacken their fire. 1711 [see Corn-powpER], 1875 
Une Dict, Arts 11. 765 The cake produced by the action 
of the stones is ready for graining or corning. 

2. Pickling with salt; salting. 

1658 Mouret & Bexner Health's Improvem, (1746) 204 
Each of them need first a little corning with salt. 1661 
Lovett Fist, A nim, & Min, Ivtrod. 

+3. The growing or cultivation of corn. Obs. 

1649 Burur Eng. Jimprov. Impr.To Rar, All which are 
three staple Advantages of the Nation, and will hold hands 
with Tillage, Corning, Trade, and Merchandize. 

+4. The practice of begging corn on St. Thomas’s 
day. diad, Obs, is 

@ 1806 Brann Pop, Ant, (1870) I. 246 There is a custom in 
Warwickshire for the poor, on St. Thomas's Day, to go with 
a bag to beg corn of the farmers, whicb they call going 
a-corning. | g , 

5. atirib. and Comb., as corning-machine, -mill; 
corning-house, the part of a powder-mill where 
the grannlating is done, 

1667 Hist. Gunpowder in Sprat Hist, R. Soc, (1702) 281 
From the Mill the Powder is brought to the Corning-house. 
1794 Ann. Reg. 42 The explosion of the corning-mill was 
felt at the parsonage house. 1881 GREENER Gum 313 The old 
corning machine consisted of a large revolving rectangular 
wooden frame, etc. 1884 Edin, Rev. July 36 A large maga- 
zive and corning-house, 

+Co-rnish, 2.1 Obs. rare. [f. Conn 56.1 + 
-1sH1.] Of the corn kind. 

1649 Burtne Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 147 How to feed 
Swin, without any ae meat. /éid., Ther. cornish Musk- 
ings they cast into the yard. .for the Swine to root amongst. 
1669 WorLipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 80, 1725 BRADLEY #477, 
Dict. s.v. Stvine. F 

Cornish (kfnif), 2.2 (sd.)_ [f. first element of 
Cornwall (OE. Cornweallas=Com-Welsh) + -18H. 

The native equivalent was Kerntak, Kernewec, deriv, of 
Kerndu, Pou Kerndw (=pagus Cornubiz) Llwyd, Cernovw, 
Kernow (Williams), Welsh Cernyzw, Cornwall: cf. Breton 
Kernéé, Kerné, the district of Cornouailles in Armorica. 
These forms point to a proto-Celtic *Cornoujo-s, *Cornovsa : 
cf. med.L. Cornudia, whence Cornwhian, Cornu'bic = 
Cornish, Ptolemy has Kopvaovior, Roman sources Cornovit, 
as names of British tribes, though not in Cornwall. Prob. 
derived from Celtic cor, cornu, ‘horn’, in sense of project- 
* corner or headland.] . 

f or belonging to Cornwall: a. Applied to the 
people and language; hence Cornishman. b. In 
the names of various animals, plants, natural pro- 
ducts, etc. found in Comwall, as Cornish chough 
(see CHouGH 2a), crow, daw, C. heath, C. money- 
wort, etc. ; also Cornish boiler, the cylindrical 
flue-boiler invented by Smeaton; Cornish clay, a 
clay obtained from the decomposition of Cornish 
granite, used in making earthenware; C. diamond, 
a variety of quartz found in Cornwall ; a crystal of 
this qnartz; C. engine, a form of single-acting 
condensing steam-engine, used for pumping up 
water, first used in Cornwall; C. gilliflower, a 
variety of apple; C. hug (in Wrestling), see Hua 
sb.; C. pump, a pump worked by a Cornish engine; 
Cornish stone, + (a) = Cornish diamond; (b) 
Cornish granite in a state of partial decompost- 
tton, ground and used with clay in the manufacture 
of earthenware. 

&. 1547 Boorpe /ntrod. Know. i. (1870) 122 The apendex 
..treatinge of Cornewall and Cornyshe men. /é#d. 123 In 
Cornwall is two speches: the one is naughty Englyshe, and 
the other is Cornyshe speche. /éid., No Cornysheman dothe 
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nomber aboue xxx. 1602 Carew Cornzvail 1, (1769) 19 The 
Cornish Boobie pane themselues principally. .to the seeking 
of Tynne. /4#d. 55 Cornish names hold an affinity with the 
Welsh. 1880 T. é. Coucu £, Cornwall Gloss, Toco. 74 
The Cornishinan, a Penzance weekly paper. 

b. 1840-56 S.C. Brees Gloss. Civit Engin. sx. Boiler, 
Boilers .. rst, globular ; andly, cylindrical .. as the Cornish 
“boiler, 1883 Fisheries Exhid, Catal. (ed. 4) 112 A large 
preserved Specimen of Cornish *Brown Trout (Sadie /ario\, 
1552 Hu1ort, Cornyshe *chowghe or crowe, Pyracorax, 
1829 S. clea yea Potteries 160 For the finest pottery 
there is also used a certain proportion of Cornish or china 
“clay, 1866 . Metryvarp Life Wedgzvood 423 The oppo- 
sition of the Potters to Champion's Bill. left open. .the free 
use of Cornish stone and clay. ¢1§75 Part, Byrdes 145 in 
Hazl. £, P. P. 1. 174 Than sayde the Cornyssh “daw. 591 
Nasne in Arb. Garner I, 501 (D.) If one wear Cornish 
*diamonds on his toes. 1748 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit.(1871) 
Il. 5 (D.) Hengeston Hill, which produces a great plenty of 
Cornish dianionds. 1884 F. J. Britren Watch & Clockm. 
215 Rock crystal... also known as.. ‘Cornish’ or ‘Trish’ 
diamond. 1840-56 S.C. Brees Gloss. Civil Engin., Cornish 
“Engine, a single acting beam engine, employed in raising 
water from mines. .he steani..is used for the down stroke 
only, and raises an immense weight fastened to the pump rod 
at the end of the beam, ¢1850 Nat. Encycl. 1. 937 The 
finest variety. .is the Cornish *Gilliflower. 1861 Miss has 
flower, PLAN. 367 Cornish * Heath. .is well distinguished 
. by its truly bell-shaped corolla. /bf:. IV. 134 Creeping 
Sibthorpia..is called also Cornish *Money-wort. 31882 /*he 
Garden 21 Jan. 34/2 Vhe Cornish Moneywort..} have stuck 
in against a moist bank in a deep Surrey lane. 1695 
Woovwarp Nat. Hist, Earth ww. (1723) 198 The Cornish. 
*Stones, the Bristow-Stones, 1825 J. NicHoison Ofera?. 
Mechanic 481 The glaze for cream-coloured pottcry is 
formed of white lead, Cornish-stonc, and flint. 

2. sb. The ancient language of Cornwall, a mem- 
ber of the Brythonic branch of the Celtic languages; 


it became extinct in the latter part of the 18th c. 

1547 Boorpe Ixtrod. Anowd, i. (1870) 123 Who so wyll 
speake any Cornishe, Englyshe and Cornyshe doth folow. 
1602 Carew Corntvall 1. (1769) 71 A kinde of Enterlude, 
compiled in Cornish out of some scripture, history. 1867 
Max Mitier Chips (1880) III. xiv. 300 Cornish began to die 
out in Cornwall about the time of the Reformation. 

Cornish(e, -nix, obs. ff. Cornice. 

tCo'rnix. Ofs. [Cf. It. cornice] = Corne- 
LIAN. Commonly cornix-stone. 

1611 Fiorio, Corgnola, acornix stone. Cornice.. Also a 
red Cornixstone, 1632 SueRwoop, The cornaline, or cornix- 
stone, cornaline. 

Co'rnland, corn-land, Land appropriated 
to, or suitable for, the cultivation of corn, 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) I1. 43 (MAtzn.) Pere is nobil 
cornloud and friytful. 1469 Plumpion Corr.2t The corne- 
land js overflotin with water, «1613 Overpurv Characters, 
Faylor, The best acre of corn-land..in England. 1707 
Curjos. in Hush. & Gard.140 Nitre. .has the greatest Effect 
on all Corn.-Lands. 1846 C. G. Prowett Eschydas' rom. 
&d. 18 The broad Corn-lands of fruitful Cicily. 1866 Kincs- 
Lev //erew, vi. 124 Broken by cornland and snug farms, 

Co'rn-law, Corn Law. A law regulating 
the trade in corn, esp, its export and import. 

In English political history the name is used specifically of 
the laws restricting the importation of cereals which were 
in force in the United Kingdom in the earlier part of the 
roth c. ; against these laws the Anti-Corn-Law Agitation 
arose in 1838, nnd they were repealed in 1846. (In this ap- 
plication usually spelt with capitals.) i 

1766 (ite) Three Tracts on the Corn Trade and Corn 
Laws. 1777 J. ANDERrson (¢é¢/e) An Inquiry into the Nature 
of the Corn Laws, with a view to the new Corn Bill proposed 
for Scotland. 1823 Cosserr Kur, Rides (1885) I. 405 The 
wise men of the newspapers are for a repeal of the Corn 
Laws. 1841 W. Srauvine /taly & /t. Fs/, II]. 401 ‘The 
Venetian corn-laws had two marked features. 1856 Emer. 
son Eng. Traits, The ‘Times’ Wks. (Bohn) If. 117 It 
adopted the League against the Corn Laws. 1868 RocEers 
Man, Pol. Econ, (1876) 163 There has been..a regular 
annual rise in rent, since the rcpeal of the corn-laws, 

Hence (wonce-zuds.) Corn-law v., to impose corn- 
laws upon; Corn-lawing //. a., passing or snp- 
porting corn-laws. 

1843 Emerson Afisc., Carlyle Wks, (Bohn) III. 317 London 
and Europe tunnelled, graded, corn-lawed. 1843 CARLYLE 
Past & Pr, (1858) 188 Even corn-lawing Aristocracy. 

Cornless (kfinlés), a. [f. Cory 56.1 + -Luss.J 
Without corn; destitute of corn. 

1827 Lytton Pelham |xiv. (D.), Alive to the cornless state 
ofthe parson's stable. 1883 H. Drummonp Wat. Laz Spir. 
VW, 129 In this world only the corpless ear is seen. 


| 
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Co:rn-ma‘rigold. Popular name of Chry- 
santhemum segelum, a plant with bright yellow 


flowers, common as a weed amongst corn. 

1597 Gerarve //erbal cexliv. § 1.605 Corne Marigold .. 
hath a soft stalke, hollow, and of a ene colour, where- 
upon doe growe great leaues, 1727 BrapLey Fam, Dict. 
sv. Ficoides, The Crysanthemum or Corn-marigold. 1861 
Miss Pratt Flower, Pl. III. 3x3 Corn Marigold..with its 
bright yellow blooms, 

+Co'rn-master. One who has corn to sell. 

1580 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 707 These Corn-masters 
bringing a sample of their Corn in a Dish or Napkin to 
shew you..by that little do sell all that they have. 16a 
Bacon £ss., Riches (Arb) 235 A Nobleman.. A Great 
Grasier, A Great Sheepe-Master .. A Great Corne-Master. 
1638 PenkeTHMAN Artach. Kiij, The uncharitable greedi- 
nesse, or unconscionable hoording of Corne-Masters and 
Farmers. 1667 Lp. Orrery State Lett. (1743) 11. 262. 


Corn-meal. gz. Meal made of com or grain ; 
spec. in Scot]. oatmeal ; in U.S., meal of maize or 


Indian corn. 
1820 Scott Afonast, viii, To put in a handful of ashes 


nmongst Christian folk’s cornmeal. 1855 W. SarGcEeNt | 


CORN-POWDER. 


Braddock's Exp, 85 Their. .corn-meal, either ground by 
hand or pounded in a wooden mortar, afforded their only 
bread. 1879 Marion C, Tyree //ousck. Old Virginia 60 
Take one quart sifted corn meal and a teacup of cracklins, 

Co'rn-me:rchant. A dealer in corn. 

1553 GrimaLoe Cicero's Offices in. (1338) 142 Neither well 
dyd the cornemarchaunt ..in holdyng his peace. 1707 
Curtos. in Husb. & Gard. 117 ‘Vhe Corn-Merchant ought 
not to conceal..what he knows. 1795 //udl Advertiser 
9 May 1/1 I’, Tomlinson of Winterton... Corn Merchant. 

Co’rn-mill. Also 6 -miln. 

1. A mill forgrtinding com or grain; a flour-mill. 

1§23 Fitzre..S77.9b, There be many maner of mylnes 
as cornemylnes, wyndmylncs, horsemylnes. 1625 N. Riding 
Records 1. 159 A water corn mill. 1768-74 ‘Tucker 2. 
Nat, (1852) 11.86 Mau..can make corn-mills.. that grind 
the corn he must else have pounded in a mortar. 31864 A. 
McKay /fist, Kilmarnock 4 Where stood the corn-mill of 
the parish till the year 1703. i 

2. A machine for roughly grinding the cobs of 
Indian com for stock-feeding purposes. U.S. 

So Co'rn-miller, a miller, 

1812 Examiner 12 Oct, 648/2 J. Shephard. .corn-miller. 

+Corn-monger. (és. Also 6-7 -munger. 
Acorn-dealcr ; often used with implication of greed 
or extortion. 

ergs Cocke Lorell’s B, (Percy Soc.) 10 Arowe heders, 
maltemen and corne inongers. 1580 Lviv Auphnes (Arb.} 
438 They hance more store of pasture then tillage .. which 
inaketh more grasiors then Cornemungers. 1603 Be. Hau. 


| Serm, 19 Ve Cormorant Cornmongers, hatch up a dearth 


in the time of plenty. 1614 'T, Witsos Comm. None. (1627), 
‘The covetous usurers, cornemongers, oppressors, extortion- 
ers. 1814 Scotr Mav. xxxix, ‘The corn-mongers will make 
the auld price gude against thein as has horses till keep." 

+ Cornmudgin. Oés. rare—!. App. an altera- 
tion of cormogeon, Curmuncron, with the first 
syllable assimilated to cov, used as a rendering of 
L.. frumentarins corn-dealer, 

1600 Hlottasp “fry av, xv. iso A rich corne-mudgin 
[/rumentarixs), that with a quart (or measure of corne of two 
pounds) had bought the freedome of his fellow cittizens, 
(bid, XXXVULXXXY. 1004 The fines that certeine cornmudgins 
Lrianentarios] paid, for hourding np. -their graine. 

Cornmuse, var. of ConNEMUSE. 

{!Corno (korng). Af/ws. Pl. corni. [It.:—L. 
cornu.) The Italian word for Hors, applied esp. 
to the French hom. Corwe tuglese = COR ANGLAIS 
or English horn; corno dz bassetto, the basset- 
horn; also name of an organ stop. 

1818 Moorr fudge Fam, in Paris vi. 118 (Me) superin. 
tends the Cornf parts, 1856 Mas. C. Clarke Berlioz’ /n- 
strument. 99 ‘The low sounds of the corno inglese. /dfd. 
115 The low notes of the corno di bassetto are the finest. 
1876 Thies Catech. Organ x, (1878) 72 Corno di Bassetto. . 
another name for the Clarionet stop, when it extends 
throughout the compass of the Manual [of the organ]. 

Cornock, -nook, obs. ff. Cursock, a measure. 

Cornodo: sce Cornuro. 

Cornoile, obs. f. CoRNEL 3, 

Cornopean (kfinéw prin). AZus. 

1. Another name for the core? a pistons see 
Cornet $6.1 1. 

1837 Musical World 29 Dec. VII. 254 The cornopean was 
first introduced into England..about four years ago. 1843 
Axs. Smitu Wassail- Bow? 11. 26 A harp, piano, and corno- 
pean. 1892 Cizwl Serv. Supply Assoc. Price List, Corno- 
pean, 2 tones, new model, water-kcy, in case 24/6. 

2. An 8-ft. recd-stop on an organ, 

3840 in Grove Mus, Diet. 11, 601 [Organ of] Town Hall, 
Birmingham. .{Stops] on Solo Manual. .6. Cornopean. 1876 
Hines Catech. Organ x. (1878) 73 Cornopfean, an 8 feet 
striking reed, on the Manual. A 3 

Corn-parsley. <A species of wild parsley, 
Petroselinum segetum, found as a weed in corn- 
fields; sometimes misapplied to Siso A momum, 

1861 Miss Pratr Flower. Pi. WII. 23. 1868 Treas. Bot, 
870/t Petrosetinum segetum, the Corn Parsley, formerly a 
rare plant in the cornfields of Sussex, is now frequently met 
with in arable fields throughout England. 1890 Daily 
News 18 Sept. 3/1 Broad ditches full of flags, rushes .. and 
cornparsley, and stinging nettles. _ 

Co'rn-pipe. A rustic musical instrument made 


of a stalk of com. as oa 3 
1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 42, 1 beheld mony... hirdis blauuan 
they he ans and ther corne pipis. /érd. vi. 65 The 
thrid playit on ane trump, the feyrd on ane corne pipe. 
@1740 Ticket. (J.), Now the shrill corn-pipes, echoing loud 

to arms, To rank and file reduce the straggling swarms, 
Jig. 1828 Canwwie Goethe's Helena Mise, 1. 132 And so 
on, through all the variations of the critical corn-pipe. 


Co'rn-pone. Sothern U.S. [Sec Pont] A 
kind of Indian corn bread made with milk and 


eggs; also a loaf of this bread. 
1860 in Bartietr Dict. Amer. 1886 Boston (Mass.) 
¥ral. 8 Dec. 2/4 A Southern Society has been formed ip New 
York, and its members are confident in nt as happy over 
the corn-pone and the hog-jowl as the New-Englanders 
over doughnuts and hard cider. 1890 Century Mag. Aug. 
615/x His comrade [produced] several large corn-pones, 


+ Co'xn-powder. O¢s. Gunpowder that has 


been ‘corned ’ or granulated, a: 
1560 Wurteuorne Ord, Souldionrs (1573) 41a, Puting in 
the mouthes of the holes..a litle fine corne pouder. 158r 
Stywarp Aart. Discifi, 1. 12 Bullets, Chaineshot, Cros- 
barres, Corne-powder, Serpentine powder. 1627 Carr. 
Smutn Seaman's Grant, xiv. 71 That (powder) for small 
Ordnance is called corne Powder fine. 1711 Alil. §& Sea 
Dict. (ed. 4) s.v. Powder, There are two sorts of it ; the one 
call‘d Serpentine, which is in Dust without corning, the 


CORN-RENT. 


other Corn-Powder. x G. Smiru Zador, 1. 10 Corn 


powder is whole gunpowder. 
Co'rn-rent. A rent for agricultural land paid 
in corn, or one the amount of which is determined 


each year according to the price of com. 

1809 Tomuns Law Dict., Corn-rents. 1845 Penny Cycl. 
Suppl. I. 420/2 Corn-rent is a money-rent varying in amount 
according to the fluctuations of the price of com. In many 
parts of the south of Scotland corn-rents are paid according 
to the far prices of corn, as determined in each county by 
a jury. 1866 Rocers Agric. § Pr. I. iv. 72 The Cuxham 
serf.. pays a corn-rent of one quarter of seed wheat at 
Michaelmas, etc. 1878 F. A. WaLker A/oney 1. viii 159 To 
acertain limited extent such a substitute, where lands are 
to be leased, has been found in corn-rents. 

Co'rn-rick. A tick of corn in the straw. 

a@ 1000 in Thorpe /lomilies If. 178 (Bosw.) Wearp zemet 
Sat fech uppon anre cornhryccan. 1669 Woruipce Sys?, 
Agric, (1681) 217 Their Houses, Barns, and Corn-reeks. 

Co'rn-rose. 

1. The common Corn Poppy (Papfaver Rhaas). 

1527 Anorew Brunsiyke's Distyl, Waters cWwiii. K iija, 
Water of red corne roses. 1578 Lyte Dodoens nit Ixxxii. 
433 There be two sortes of red Poppie or Cornerose, the 
great and the small, differing onely in !eaues, but the 
flowers are lyke one another. 1657 Cotes Adam in Eden 
iii. 7 The white Corn-Rose groweth amongst the Wheat, 
between Pontfract and Ferry-Bridge. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. Pl. 1.67 Papaver Rheas..Country people call the 
plant Corn-rose, 

2. Applied to the Cockle (CockLE! 1, 2). 

1613 Corar., Alesnes, Cockle, Cornerose, field Nigella, 
wild Nigella. 1678 Puituips, Cockée, a Weed call'd Corn- 
rose, Darnel, or field-Nigella. 1721-42 Baiey, Cockle, a 
Weed, otherwise called Corn-rose. ¢1878 Oxford Bible 
Uelps s.v. Cockle, ‘Cockle’ in Job xxxi, 40 means the corn- 
rose, a weed found among corn. 

3. Applied to the Fteld-rosc. 

1776 WitHERING Grit. Plants (1796) U1. 465 White-fowered 
Dogs Rose. Corn Rose. 

Corn-sa:lad. <A small succulent plant, Vade- 
rianella olttorta, or I.amb’s-Lettucc, found wild in 
com-ficlds, and cultivated as an early salad. 

1597 Gerard L/erfal xxxv, 242 Of Lambes Lettuce, or 
Corne sallade. 1640 Grartuorse IWVit in Constadle 1, One 
that lives on Onions and Corne sallets. 1664 Evetyn A’a/. 
Hort, (1729) 192 Sow Beans, Pease, Rounsevals, Corn- 
sallet. 1767 J. Asercrompe Lv. Man his own Gard, 657 
Corn Sallad, or famb's lettuce; a small annual plant of 
three or four inches growth used as a substitute for common 
lettuce in winter and spring sallads. 1860 DeLamer Avétch. 
Gard, (1861) 112 The value of corn-salad is its earliness, 
1882 Garden 17 June 427/2 Corn Salad may be sown from 
February until June. 

Corn-shuck, U.S. =Corn-HUusk. 

@1860 Tiorrr Big Bear Arkansas (Wartl.), A wildcat 
skin pulled off whole, stuffed with coru-shucks, for a pillow. 
1 J. G. Bourke Snake Dance iv. 39 Cedar cones en- 
circled ankles and waists, and corns tied up their hair. 

So Co'rn-shucking' = CORN-NUSKING, 

a 1860 Mayor Fones (Bartl.), The young people were all.. 
laughin’, as if they‘d been to a corn-shuckin’, more ’n toa 
meetin’ house, 1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 740/2, 1 have seen 
the negro at work, and I have. .attended his corn-shuckings, 


Co'rn-snake: A large harmlcss snake, Co/nber 


guttains, common in the southern United States. 

1676 T, Grover in PAil, Trans. X1,631 There is another 
sort called the Corn-Snake, because he is usually found in 
Corn-fields. 1688 J. Cravton Virginia, Ibid, XVUT. 135 
‘The Corn-Snake, most like the Rattle-Snake of all others in 
colour. 1736 Mortimer Nat. flist. Carolina, [bid. 
XXXIX. 257 The Corn-Snake. This takes its Name from 
the Resemblance of its Colour to that of Maize or Indian 
Corn. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowledge WV. 348 Cornu snake. 

Co'rn-stalk. 

1. A stalk of corn, esf. in U.S. of Indian corn, 

Also a¢trié. and Conté., as corn-stalk cutter, a machine 
for beh aed up the stalks of Indian corn ofa previous year’s 
crop to allow them to he ploughed into the und; corn 
stalk fiddle, a musical toy made of a stalk of Indian com. 

1816 J. Pickerinc Voc. Words U.S., Corn-Staiks. The 
farmers of New England use this term..to denote the 
upper part of the stalks of Indian Corn (above the ear) 
which is cut off while green, nnd then dried to make fodder 
for their cattle. 18ag J. Neat Bro. Yonathan 1. 77 A 
spoonful or two of ..cornstalk molasses. 1832 LANDER 
Adv, Niger U1. x. 107 The surprising height and stiffness 
of the corn-stalks. a 1834 Dow Serm, (Bartlett), There is 
no more sentiment in the soul of an old bachelor, than there 
is music in a corn-stalk fiddle. , 

2. fig. A tall, lithe person; hence, a nickname 
given to persons of European descent born in 
Australia, more particularly in New South Wales, 

1865 H. Kinastev //illyars & Burtons xxviii, More pare 
ticular over their rations than any corn-stalk cockatoo. 1880 
Incus Austral. Cousins 149 *Cornstalk’ is the generic 
nickname applied to the native-born New South Welshman 
- they are thus duhbed from the prevailing tendency of the 
adolescens siniplex of Australia to run somewhat more to 
length than to breadth, 1886 F. H. H. Guittrmarp Cruise 
Marchesa 1. A We were astonished at being greeted in very 
fair English by a long lean cornstalk of a lad. 


Cornstone (kfimstdun), Geol, (f. Conn s6.1+ 
Stovz.] A name, originally local, for an earthy 
conerettonary limestone, mottled red and green, 
forming a subordinate bed in the Old Red Sand- 
stone formation in various parts of Britain. 

‘ They are said to derive their name from the fertile corn- 
soil that overlies them in Hereford, as compared with the 
tenacious clays which cover the marls and sandstones’ 
(Pace Handbk. Geol. Terms). 

18a2 Conyprarr & Puitiies Geol. Eng. & Wales 362 A 
rock of a pseudo-hrecciated appearance, known by the name 
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of Corn-stone. 1877 A. H. Green Phys. Geol. uu. § 6.73 
Passages sometimes occur from Calcareous Sandstones into 
Limestone, and the intermediate forms are called locally 
Cornstones, *. 

atirid, 1842 H. Mitter O. R. Sardst. viii. (ed. 2) 176 
The Cornstone formation is more otha oy esclene! in 
Forfarshire, 1882 Wintenead //ops 22 The Comstone divi- 
sion of the old Red Sandstone formation. 

+Corn-tree. Ols. [OE. corntréow, f. L. 
corn-us comel + /réow TREE.] = CORNEL-TREE. 

¢x000 ZELFric Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 138 Covmus, corn- 
treow. atooo Ags. Gloss. ibid. 217 De eortice cornu, of 
corntreowes rindum, 1551 ‘furner //erta/ 1. Mijb, The 
female is called of some doge berry tree: sume call it 
cor tree. 1877 Harrison Lugland n. xx. (1877) 1. 330 
Strange fruit such as almonds, figges, corne-trees. 1607 
Torsein Four Beasts (1673) 145 A man hitten with a mad 
Dog, falleth mad presently when he cometh under the 


shadow of a Corn-tree. 

| Cornu (kg-miz). Pl. eornua. The Latin 
word for a horn: applied in Amat. to various 

roecsses resembling or likened to horns: esp. a. 
The two processes or lateral cavities of the womb 
(cornua uler?), into which the Fallopian tubes 
open. b. The thrce processes of each of the 
lateral ventricles of the brain. ec. The two pairs 
of small bones (greater coriua or thyrohyals, and 
smaller cornua or ceratohyals) which articulatewith 
the lateral surfaces of the hyoidbone. d. Thc two 
lateral processes of the coccyx, and those of the 
sacrum. @. The four proccsses meer and 
inferior cornua, of the thyroid cartilage. f. The 
two processes or ‘ horns’ of the grey matter (which 
exhibits in section the form of a ercscent) in each 
half of the spinal cord. 

1691 Rav Creation 11. (1701) 305 Before it (the ‘egg'] 
Pe through the Tubes or cornua into the uterus. 1842 

S. Wison Anat, Vade M. 375 Each Lateral! ventricle is 
divided into‘? central cavity. and three smaller cavities 
called Cornua. 1854 Owen in Cire. Se. (¢ 1865) I. 89/2 
‘The ossicle called ‘lesser cornu of the hyoid bone’. 1857 
Buitock Cazeaux’ Midwif, 18 Two tubercles, called the 
cormua of the sacrum, 1869 Huxtry Phys. xi. (ed. 3) 286 
The convex sides of the cornua of the prey matter... are 
joined by the bridge which contains the central canal. 1871 
Darwin Desc, Alan 1. iv. 123 The uterus is developed from 
two simple, primitive tubes, the inferior portions of which 
form the cornua. 1881 Mivart Caf 227 Each inferior commu 
articulates with that outside of the cartilage, 

Cornual (kp-nizil), a. Anat. (ad. L. cornu 
Gl-is, £.coruihorn.] Of or pertaining to the comua 
of the grey matter of the spinal cord. 

Cornuate (kfiniz,2t), a. [ad. L. cornudius 
horned, horn-shaped, f. corn# horn: see -aTE 2] 
‘ Having horns, horn-shaped’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Co'rnuated, a. [f. as prec. +-ED.] =prec. 

1859 Toon Cycl. Anat. V. 120/1 On each side projects 
upwards and back wards a cornuated process. 

Cornubianite (kfmii-bianait). A/ix. Also 
Cornubiate. [f. Coraubran, Cornish, f. Cornubra, 
Cormwall (see Connisn) +-1TE.] A hard dark blue 
laminated rock found in Cornwall with granite. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 230 Naumann has 
collected into one class, under the name of ‘ Cornubiates,’ 
several exceptional varieties of gneiss. 1879 Ruttry Study 
Nocks xii, 213 Cornubianite (proteolite) is a compact granu- 
lar-scaly condition of gneiss. 

+ Cornu-cap’d, a. Os. [Nonce-wd. wlth re- 
ference to Cornucopia (sense d).] Horn-capped. 

¢ 16g0 Bratuwait Barnabees Fral. Nija, Vent, vidi, vict, 
dxsi, L came call’d coll’d toy'd trifl’d kissed, Cormu-copiant 
optans Duct, Captaine Cornn-cap'd I wished. 

Cornucopia (kfiniz,kdpii), Also -copie. 
(A late L. form, written as one word, of the 
earlier coriit copie ‘horn of ee, ; fabled to 
be the horn of the goat Amalthea by which the 
infant Zeus was suckled; the symbol of fruitful- 
ness and plenty. ] 

The horn of plenty; a goat's horn represented Jn 
art as overflowing with flowers, fruit, and corn. 

ig Greene Maiden's Dream Poems 133 | Hospitality’ 
With her cornucopia in her fist. 1611 Binte 7rans/. Pref, 
} Men talke of Cornu-copia, that it had all things necessary 

for foode in it. 1623 Forp Sun's Darling wv. i, When 
Plenty, Summer's daughter, empties daily ler Cornucopia, 
filled with choicest viands. 1670 Lassets Voy. /taly IL. 327 
Candlesticks of pure gold made like cornucopias. 176a—71 
If. Watrote Verine's Anecd. Paint. (1786) ¥. 117 Small 
head in an oval frame, with cornucopias and stone-work. 
3794 Sutuivan View Nat. IV. 197 Ceres..with her 
bounteous cornucopia. 1872 Spurcron 7'reas. Dat. Ps. 
\xviii. 9 The Lord, as from a cornucopia, shook ont hlessings 
upon it (the earth} 1878 Bates Centr. Amer. iit 24. 

b. An ornamental vessel or receptacle shaped 
like the horn of plenty. 

3863 Whyte Mecvitte Gladiators 11. 267 A flagon or two 
of wine, nnd a golden comucopia of fruit and flowers. 

ec. fig. An overflowing stock or store. 

61x Corvar Crudities To Rdr., Fertil! territories re- 
plenished with a very Cornucopia of al manner of commodi- 
ties. 1655 Futter C&, fest. 1. vi. § 11 That County [Corn- 
wall] is the Cornu-copia of saints. 1724 Swret Corinua 
Wks. 1775 III. 1.154 Her common-place book. .Of scandal 
..n cornucopia, 1853 C. Bronte Vrllette xix, My sympathy 
desired to keep its cornucopia replenished. 

d. Aumorously. The ‘horn’ of cuckoldry. 
1600 J. Lane Torn Tel-troth 675 With cornucopia, Corne- 


CORNUTED. 


wall and the hore Which tbeir bad wines hid from their 
bed be sent. 1878 J. W. Esswortu Bagford Ballads 294 
The ironical praise of Cuckolds. .may be studied with ad- 
vantage by mature students, who do not believe that the 
Cornucopia was a new ornament. 

Cornucopian (kfmiskon'piin), a. [f. prec. + 
-AN.] Of or pertaining to a eomucopia ; plentiful, 
overflowingly abundant. 

1609 Armin Maids of More-Cl. (1880) 129 Her..Who 
fronts me with a Cornucopian wreath. 1796 W. Tayror in 
Monthly Rev. XX1. 492 With a comucopian opulence of 
thoughtand allusion. 1860 Mrs. P. Byrsr Undercurrents 
Overlooked \. x28 With cornucopian abundance, 

Co:rnucopio'sity. wonce-wd. ? Comucopia- 
like arrangement or profusion. 

1848 THacxeray Bk, Snobs 1, Flowers writhe up the walls 
in every kind of comucopiosity. 

+ Cornuco'pious, a. Obs. nonce-wd. (Cf. Cor- 
NUCOPIA d.) 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes um. vii. x10 A Cuckolds eye 
(which is a Cornu-copious eye). 

+Cornue. Ofs. rare—'. [a. F.cornue ‘a kind 
of bending Limbeeke of glasse’ (Cotgr.), ad. 
mned.L, cortiita.] A retort; =CORNUTE sé. 1. 

aie SuHapwewr Aliser n. Wks. 1720 IIL. 44 A furnace of 
hrick, with the cornues and recipients. 

Cornuous (kf-mixas),a. rare—. [f. L. corn 
horn +-ovs.] Of the nature of horn, horny. 

1818 Blackw, Mag. IIL. 462 Cornuous substances, 

+ Cornu'te, a. and sé. Obs. [ad. L. cornai- 
us, -a, -un: horned, f£. cornté horn. Already 
in med.L. used as a sb. in sense B.1, coruiifa a 
retort.] 

A, adj, = CORNUTED. 
ee in Puuups (ed. Kersey); hence in Barey, etc. 
. 56 1. A retort used in distilling. 

1605 Timme Quersit, wm. 172 Distill it hy a cornute, 
1730-6 Baiey (folio), Cormute (with Chymists) a still.. 
having a crooked Neck..to draw Spirits or Oils out of 
Woods, Minerals, and Things which require a strong Heat. 

2. A forked pennon. 

1625 F. Markuam Sk Hon. m1, ix. §9 Those that were to 
receine this Honour. .came before him with their Cornutes, 
which were long Streamers or Ensignes with two long 
Forkes, or Nookes at the lower ende in the manner of Homes. 

3. Some homed animal. 

1634 R. H. Salernes Regim. 50 Wholesome .. against the 
byting of a Beast called the Commute. 

4. One who is ‘horned’; a cuckold. 

1608 Macuin Dumb Knit, 11. i, in Mazl. Dodsley X. 173 
Your best of friends..Usurps your bed, and makes you a 
cornute. 1707 E. Warp //nd. Rediv. (1715) U1. 1x, In the 
next severe Dispute Between the King and Earl Cornute. 

5. Logic. A ‘horned’ argument, dilemma; the 
ancient sophism ‘ecornutus’: sce CERATINE. 

1739 R. Buu tr. Dedchindus’ Grobianus 21 A Dilemma 
is aad of a Cuckoldy or horned Argument; wherefore 
Logicians frequently call it a Cornute. [1837-8 Hasntton 
Logic xxiii. 1. 466 The sof.tisina heterozeteseos, or sophism 
of counter-questioning .. ohtained among the ancients the 
names of the Dilemma, the peg the Litigiosus [etc.}. 
.. To take for an example of this fallacy, the xepdzuros or 
Cornutus:—it is asked;—Ilave you cast your horns? [etc.] 
1887 Fowier Deduct. Logic.155 note.) 

Cornute (kfmiz't), v. arch. ([f. as prec] 
trans, To give ‘horns’ to, to ‘horn’; #.¢. to make 
a cuckold of. 

1897 Lviv Woman in Afoone um, ii, 1 have done this to 
cornute my maister, 1633 Foro Love's Sacr. rv. i, You are 
most shamefully. .most scornfully cornuted, 1710 HEARNE 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) IIL 89 Ohno in Sin, cornuted, 
and in Deht. 1885 Athenznin 2 May 577 He (lago] vehe- 
mently suspects that Emilia and Othello have cornuted him, 

b. Hi, (notce-se.) 

1631 Cartyie Nrbel. Lied in Misc. Ess. (1888) ILL. 12q 
Let no one..fancy that our hrave Siegfried... was actually 
cornuted, and had horns on his brow. 

Hence Cornu‘ting vA/. sd. 

1 Swirtev //1, Court. 1v. i, Some city-heir That 


wonld .. pay for his comuting. 1772 Town § Country 
Afag. 23 He had..been a capital offender in the cornuting 
wa 


ornuted (kfiniz-ted), p//. a. [f. prec. adj. 
or vb, +-ED 1] 

1. Having horns, or horn-like projections ; horned. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Cornuted, hauing hornes. 
1613 Zovcn Deve 40 The silver Crescent, in the sable 
skye Seemes to resemble Loyres cornuted streames. 1760 
C. Jounston CArysal (Bsa) I. 101 Philosophical remarks 
on cornuted animals. 31816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan Idol, 
(II. 352 The bovine and cornuted figure of Bacchus. 1831 
Cartyte Sart, Res. t vii, Bushel-breeches, cornuted shoes, 
1870 RoLteston Anim, Life Introd. m, The males, except 
in the cornuted species, being slighter in make. 

b. Having the form of a hom, horn-shaped. 

1866 E.. C. Rve in /ntell. Obsere. No. 56. 132 Commuted pro- 
cesses on head or thorax. 

2. ‘ Horned’, euckolded. 

1612 N, Breton Pasguil's Fae (1877) 117 Loe here 
(cornuted Seigniors) here you see It is no wonder for to 
weare a hore. 1727 Buttock Wom. a Kiddlet. i, A cor- 
a coxcomb, 1830 Fraser's Mag. Il. 92 Commuted hus- 

nds. 

+3. Of an argument: ‘Homed', Ods. Cf. 
CoRNvTE 56. 5. 

1683 O. U. Parish Ch. no Convent. 10 Else he would not 
arietare against our Bishops... with his commuted arguments. 

+4. Of grain: ‘Spurred’ with ergot. Ods. 

1676 Phil, Trans, II. Fe The Cornuted Rey was the 
cause of the gangrens. /éfd. 760 This cornuted grain. 


CORNUTO. 


| Cornu’to. 04s. or arch, Also 5 cornodo. 
[It.:—L. corniites Cornute.] A enckold. 

c 1430 Lvpc. Bochas u. xxiii. (1554) 60a, As in some lond, 
cornodo, men them call. 1508 SHAKS. Afe: W.unv. 71 
The peaking Curnuto her husband. 265: Burton Anat. 
Mel. w. ii. mn. iii, 475 Their husbands bankrupts, if not 
cornuto’s. 1774 Gisson Afisc. Wks. (28rq) H. 119 [He} can 
fies himself a Cornuto. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 42 The 

usband will not be obliged .. to eat a cornuto dinner with 
his frail spouse, nor share her detestable couch. 

+ Cornu‘tor. Ods. [f. Cornute z. after L, agent 
nouns.] One who eomutes; a cuckold-maker. 

@ 1675 Jorvan Poems 2 b(T.), He that thinks every man is 
his wife’s suitor Defiles his bed, and proves his own cornutor, 
c oe (title) The Cornutor of Seventy-five. 

ornutus: see CoRNUTE sé. 5. 
+Corn-vorant. Os. YPunning alteration 
of cormorant, corvorantl (as if f. corn + -vorant 
devouring), in allusion to the extortions of corn- 


mongers, Cf. CORN-MONGER, CORNMUDGIN. 

1609 W. M, Afan in Afoone in Halliw. Character Bks. 
(1857) 103 He is an insatiable cormorant, or rather, corne- 
vorant..a mercilesse money- monger. .and unconscionable 
extortioner. 263x R. H. Arraignin. Whole Creature xiii. 
$1. 177 Eating like Cormorants (or Corn vorants). 

Cornwallite (kgunwolait). Afi. [f Corn- 
wall + -1Te.] A green amorphous arsenite of 
copper, resembling malachite, found in Cornwall. 

1850 Dana Alin. 528. 

Co'rn-worm. The larva of the Corn-moth or 
other insect, destructive to grain. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss, 2114 Uelr|niculas, cornuurma. ¢ 1000 
fEtrrie Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 117 Uermticudus, cornwurina, 
1660 Hexuam Dutch Dict.,Een Kalander..a Corne-worme. 
1862 Chambers’ Encycl. s.v. Cornmoth, The corn-worm eats 
into the grain, and attaches grains together by a web. 

Corny (kf-uni), @.! fi Corn sh.beey 1] 

1. Of or pertaining to corn. 
or cnt. 

180 C’reEss Pemnroxe /’s. Ixxiv. xvi, The summers corny 
crowne, 1595 Marknam Six &. Grinvile ii, The earth .. 
Boasting his cornie mantle stird with aire, 1625 Liste Da 
Bartas 14 (T.) [The rain} downward gan to rave, And 
drown’d the corny ranks. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. vit. 321 Up 
stood the cornie Reed Emhattel’d in her field. 2805 Poe/. 
gc 179 Yon turkies perching on the corny pile. 

. as grain or meal. 

1855 Sincreton Virgil 11. 166 [They] wheaten cakes 
Along the grass place underneath the feast..And witb wild 
fruits the corny board enrich. 2881 Tes 13 May 4/1 The 
eorny fragrance of meal and flour. 

+2. Of ale: ? Tasting strong of the corn or malt. 
Obs, or dial. 

€1386 Cuaucer Pard. Pream. 29 A draughte of moyste 
and corny ale. /bid. Prol. § J. 128 Now haue I dronke a 
draughte of corny ale. 15.. Christutas Carols (Percy 
Soc.) 47 A draught Of cornie aile, Nappy and staile. 
a18a5 Forsy Vor. 2. Anglia, Corny, tasting well of malt, 
‘The ale is corny’. ; 

3. Producing corn; abounding in (growing) corn. 

zs80 Houtysann Treas. Fr. Tong, Pats de blairie, a 
corney country, 1845-79 Jamieson s.v., ‘The last was a 
corny year’. 1865 Carivie Fredk. Gt. xvu. iv, Seize 
Saxony..and in that rich corny Country form Magazines. 

b. Abounding in grains of corn. 

1687 Drvven //ind & P. 11.959 By their high Crops, and 
Corny Gizzards known. 1738 Trace Solomon 1. 154 The 
ant... bringing home the corny ear. 1836 Blackw. Mag. 
XIX, 250 A cloud of pigeons often descends among the 
corny chaff. 

4. Intoxicated, tipsy; =Cornep. dial, 

a18as Forsy Voc. i. Anglia, Corny, tipsey. 1863 
Rosson Bards of Tyne 25 Yen day when aw was corney. 

5. Contdb., as corny-faced (see quot.). 

a1700 B. EB. Dict. Cant. Crew, CornyJac'd, a very Red 
or Blue pimpled Phiz. 


a. when growing 


+Corny, ¢.2 Obs. rare. [f. F. corne or L. 
cornu hom+-xl: cf. L. corneus horny.] Hard as 
horn, horny. 

(First quot. is douhtful.) 


215.. Pathway to Health fol. 53 (N.) Also Ipocras saith, 
that a woman being conceived with a man-child is ruddy, 
and her right side 1s eorny about, but if she bee conceived 
with a maid child, she is blacke, and her left pap is corny 
a 1755 Jounson, Corny..strong or hard Bice horn; 

orny. 3 

Corny (kfmi), 2.3 [f Conn si.2+-¥1.] Hav. 
ing eorns on the feet; pertaining to corns. 
1707 E. Warn Hud. Kedtv, (1715) I. wv, 1 had noi long, 
in open Street, Been punishing my Corny Feet. /érd. II. 
v1, The Crasy, Gouty, and the Corny. 1821 Blackw. Afag. 
IX. 567 Offending the corny sensibilities of 1beir friends, 

Cornyer, obs. f, Corner. 

Cornykyl, obs. Sc. f. CHRonIcLE, 

+Cornylier. Ols. [a. OF. cornillier, var. of 
cornouillier.] The Cornel-tree. 

©1490 Caxton Ovid's Met, (1819) x. iv, Lawrers, Mes- 
pliers, Cyphos, Ffresnes, Cornyliers, Morbery trees. 

Cornymuse, var. of CoRNEMUSE, 

Coro-, in surgical terms relating to the pupil of 
the eye: see Cor-.2 

Corober, -bory: see CORROBORE, -BOREE. 

Corode, Corody, etc. : see CorRopE,Corropy. 

Corographer, bad form of CHOROGRAPHER. 

+Corrol. Ods. Anglicized form of CoroLa. 

1792 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 195 note, Their calyxes and 
chorols. 1809 Aun. Keg. 1807, 833 Stamens. .crowning the 


subcylindric 1ube of the Corol. “1819 Crasse 7. of Hall 
1x. 280 Calix and corol, pericarp and fruit. 


Vor. II. 


| 
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Corolla (korg'la). Pl. corollas. [a. L. corolla, 
dim. of coréna crown, garland. Used as a botani- 
eal term by Linnzeus.] 

+1. A little crown, coronet; a figure shaped 
like a coronet. Oés. rare. 

1671 Phil. Trans. V1, 2251 Surrounded hy a corolla or 
coronet made up of little dark points. 

2. Bot. The whorl of leaves (petals) either 
separate or grown together, forming the inner 
envelope of the flower, and generally its most con- 
spicuous part; usually ‘colonred ’ (¢.e. not green), 
and of delicate texture. (Called by Grew the 
Joliation. Cf. Catyx.) 

2753 Cuampers Cycl. Suff., Corolla, among botanists, is 
the most conspicuous part of a flower. 1794 Mantyn 
Rousseau’s Bot. i. 22 ‘This is called the corolla, and not the 
flower, as it is by the vulgar. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. 
Chem, iii. (1814) 68 The corolla consists either of a single 
piece, when it is called monopetalous, or of many pieces, 
when it is called polypetalous. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
vi. 261 Whena flower is fertilised by the wind it never has a 
gaily-coloured corolla. 1879 Farrar S¢. Panud 11.153 It is 
. for the sake of tbe corolla that we cultivate the flower. 

3. adirth. and Comb. 

1858 O. W. Lloumes Ant, Break/-t. (1865) 78 Beauty's 
changed corolla-shades. 1870 Tkooker Stud. Flora 135 
Corolla-tube urceolate or cylindric. /ééd. ue Corolla-lobes 
with slender tips. /4/d. 261 Upper corolla-lip entire. 

Corollaceous (kprplét' fos), a. Bol. 

+ -acEous.] Of the nature of a corolla, 

1775 H. Rose Elem. Bot. 91 The corollaceous covering 
of the flower. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Corollaceous, having, 
or being like, a corolla; synonymous with /’efalord. 

Corollar (korg'la1), a. Foi. Me as prec. + -AR] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a corolla. 

1882 in Sy. Soc. Lex. a 

Coro'llarize, v. sonce-wd. [f. next + -1ZE.] 
trans. To add by way of corollary. 

1866 Klein Cathedral Guide 5: ‘You see’, corollarises 
the professor. A i 

Corollary (korg'lari, kgrflari). Forms: 4-6 
corolarie, 5 corelarie, 6-7 corolary, 7 corol- 
larie, (correllarie), 6- corollary. [ad. L. co- 
rollarium moncy paid for a chaplet or garland, 
gratuity, corollary, properly neut. of adj. covol- 
larius belonging to a chaplet, f. corolla a little 
crown or chaplet. With senses 3 and 4 ef. Cotgr. 
© Corolaire, a Corollarie; a surplusage, onerplus, 
addition to, vantage abouc measure ’.] 

1. In Geom., etc. A proposition appended to 
another which has been demonstrated, and follow- 
ing immediately from it without new proof; hence 
gen an immediate inference, deduction, consequence. 

1374 Cnaucer Boeth. 1, x. 91 As pise geometriens whan 

i lan shewed her proposiciouns ben wont to bryngen in 

inges pat pei clepen porismes .. ry3t so wil I 3eue be here 
as a corolarie or a mede of coroune. ¢1449 Pecock Kefr. 
1. v.25 Of whiche. .folewith ferther this corelarie. 1551 Re- 
corpe Pathw. Knowl. 11. lili, Of this Theoreme dothe there 
folowe an other..whiche you inaye calle. .a Corollary vnto 
this laste theoreme. 1563-87 Foxe A. 4 A/. (1596) 467/2 The 
corolary or effect of this conclusion is, that, etc. 1661 Bras- 
ua. Just Vind, vi. 110 Where that Author infers as a corol- 
lary from the former proposition, That no edict ofa Soveraign 
Prince can justifie Schisme. 1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. 
ix, 214 This is but a corollary from what goes before, 1832 
Lytton Eugene A. 1. v, That is scarcely a fair corollary 
from my remark. 1870 Jevoxs Elem, Logic xv. 135 [They] 
are in fact corollaries of the first six rules. 1874 Hetrs Soc, 
Press. xvii. 239 ‘Vhere are corollaries to all axioms. 

transf. 1828 Hawtnornr Fanshawe vi, The lady of the 
house (and, as a corollary, ber servant girl). 

+b. A thesis, theorem; = Conciusron 6. Oés. 
1636 Hevun Saddath 47 [isa sae! or conclusion in 
Geographie, that, etc. 1800 Afed. Fri. 11. 243 Dr. Pear- 
son's Corollaries on the Cow-pox. 1821 Byrox Sardan.u. 
i, 380 You have codes, And mysteries, and corollaries of 
Right and wrong. : 

2. transf, Something that follows in natural 
course ; a practical conseqnence, result. 

1674 Gort. Tongue (J.), Since we have considered the 
malignity of this sin .. it is but a natural corollary, that we 
enforce our vigilance against il, 1840 Cartyte //eroes 
(1858) 305 The art of Writing, of which Printing is a simple, 
an inevitahle..corollary. 1884 S. E. Dawson Handbk, 
Canada 29 This gigantic enterprise [the Canadian Pacific 
Railway] was a necessary corollary of the confederation of 
British America, e, 

+3. Something added to a speech or writing 
over and above what is usual or what was origin- 
ally intended ; an appendix; a finishing or crown- 


ing part, the conclusion. Oéds. 

1603 Hottann Pintarch’s Mor. 1262 With these verses as 
with Corollarie .. I will conclude this my discourse. 1644 
Butwer Céirol, 11 A Corollarie of the Speaking motions.. 
of the Hand. 1649 Evetyn Afem. (1857) HI. 36 There is 
published a declaration..which, being now the corollary 
and emop& of what they have to say. 1676 Wortinck 
Cyder (1691) 200 A Corollary of the Names and Natures of 
most Fruits growing in England. 1727 Prior Ama u. 122 
Howe'er swift Alma’s flight may vary (Take this by way of 
Corollary). ‘i AEs ‘ 

+4. ‘Something additional or beyond the ordinary 
measure ; a surplus; a supernumerary. Ods. 

[1602 Carew Cornwall 123 b, The other. side is also ouer- 
looked by a great hill..and for a Corollarium their Conduit 
water runneth thorow the Church-yard,] 2610 Suaks. Zev. 
1v. i. 57 Now come my Ariell, bring a Corolary, Rather then 
want a Spirit. 1613 R. C. 7ad/e A iph. (ed. 3), Correllarie, 


[f. prec. 


| Corotlitla, Corolleé ..aterm app! 


CORONA.’ 


ouerplus, that is more then measure, 1268: tr. Wi/lis' Rem, 
Sted. Wks. Voc., Corollary, addition, vantage, or overplus. 

Corollary, @. rare. [ad. L. corolarius, f. 
corolla: sec prec. In sense 2 f, COROLLA +-aRy.] 

1, Of the nature of a corollary; appended as an 
inference or conclusion. 
©1449 Pecock Refr. 26 Therfore this corelarie conclu. 
sioun muste nedis be trewe. 1853 Lytton Aly Novel 1, 
xxv, Forced to acqniesce in the Parson’s corollary remark, 
‘That this was’, ete. 

2. Bot. Belonging to the corolla; corolline. 

2882 Syd. Soc. Lex. Corollary tendril,..a tendril formed 
by a petal or segment of a corolla. 

Co'rollate, a. Hot, [f. Cororra + -atE 2] 
Having a corolla; resembling a corolla. 

1864 in Wesster. 1882 in Syed. Soe. Lex. 

Co'rollated, ¢. [f. prec. +-zp.] = prec. 

1864 in Wenster. 1885 //arfer's Mag. Dec. 140 The 
dead vines ..were laden with tufts and corollated shapes 
wherever these fantasies of flowers might cling. 

+ Coro'llet. Bot. Obs. [f. Cono..-a + -ET.] 
The floret in an aggregate flower. 

1794 Martyn Let. in Anthol. [ithernica 47 From corol 
we regularly forin corodlet. cea Crane Fecha, Dict. s. v. 

ted to the florets in aggre- 
gate flowers. In mod, Dicts. 

Corolliferous (kprpliféros\, a. Bot. [f. Co- 
ROLLA +-FEnocs, Cf. F, corollifére.] Bearing a 
corolla; corollate. 

1882 G. Atte in Nature 17 Aug. 373 Perfect corolliferous 
blossoms, : 

Corollifloral (korg:liflieral\, a. Bot. [f. mod. 
1. Corollifiore (f. corolla + flos, flor: flower) +-At.] 
Of or belonging to the Coro/liflorx, a sub-class of 
dicotyledonous plants in De Candolle’s classifica. 
tion having calyx and corolla, the petals being 
united and the stamens usually attached to the 
corolla. So Corolliflo‘rous in same sense. 

1845 Linpt.ry Sch. Bot, vi. (1858) 104 The following addi- 
tional corollifloral orders. 1882 G. Atten in Mature 17 
Aug. 373 Adoza moschatedlina is another excellent speci- 
men of a green corollifloral blossom, 1880 Grav Struct. 
Bot. ix. § 2. 340 Corolliflorous: petals (mostly coalescent) 
not adnate to calyx, bearing the stamens. 

Corolline korg'lin, -ain’, a. Zot. 
+-INE.] Pertaining to the corolla, 

1830 Linotey Nat. Syst. Bot. 218 Corolline and calycine 
segments. 1875 Benxett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot, 471 Apply- 
ing the term Sepal to a calycine, Petal to a corolline leaf. 

Corollist (korp'list.. rave. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
corellista (Linneus’, f. corolla: see -1sT.] One who 
classifies plants according to their corollas. 

{17g0 Linnaus Philos. Botan. 13 Corollista a Corolla 
Petalosa classes distinguernnt :_uti Rivinus, ‘Tournefortius. | 
1764 Dict. Arts 4 Sc., Corollists. 1857 WiueweeL TTist. 
Jaduct, Sc. 111. 253 Linnacus..ended by being a corollist. 

Corollitic (kprplitik), a. Arch. Also 9 caro- 
litic, -ytic. [ad. F. corolitigue, according to 
Littré f. L. corolla wreath, garland.] (See quots.) 

2819 P, Nicno.son Archit. Dict. 1. 269 Carolytic columns 
have foliated shafts, decorated with leaves and branches 
winding spirally around them, or disposed in form of crowns 
and festoons. 1830 R. Stuart Dict. ci rchit. s.v. Column, 
Carolytic columns have foliated shafts. 1876 Gwin. A rchi?. 
Gloss., Carolitic. Z 

Coro'llule. Bot. [a. F. corollule, ad. L. co- 
rollula, dim. of corolla.) = COROLLET. ; 

1819 in Pantelogia, 1828 in Weaster. In mod. Dicts. 

Corolu, obs. f. CURLEW. 

Corompe, var. Corrump v. Ods. 

Coron, obs. f. CRown, or ?=CoRONAL @. 

1585 Fardle Facions 1. vi. 87 They vse to cauterise them 
on the coron vaine. ¥ Be 

} Corona (kordwni). Pl. coronse (-nz), rarely 
coronas. [L. coréva crown, chaplet or wreath, 
fillet or cirelet of gold or other matcrial.] ; 

1. A small circle or disc of light (usually pris- 
matically coloured) appearing round the sun or 
moon. Also applied to a similar appearance 
opposite the sun, an ANTHELION ; and more widely, 
to similar phenomena in o tical instruments, etc. 

16g8 in Prattirs. 1670 H. Stusse The Plus Ultra 150 
The reflexion of the glasses..did create a corona of several 
colours. 1783 Barker in Ai. Trans. LXXIHI. 245 There 
was a remarkable eorona about the moon. 1807 T’. Youna 
Nat. Philos. 1, 466 ‘The coloured circles or coronae, some- 
times seen round the sun and moon. 1823 W. Scorrssv 
Frnl.273 A splendid display of five concentric coronz, or 
prismatic circles, produced by the action of the sun ona low 
stratum of fog. 1849 D. P. Tomson /atrod, Meteorol. 227 
In corone the blue prismatic colour is nearer the centre 
than the red; in halos this arrangement is reversed .. the 
former arise from diffraction, the latter from refraction, of 
light. ae z 

2, Astron. The halo of radiating white light 
seen around the disc of the moon in a total eclipse 
of the sun; now known to belong to the stn. 

1851~9 Airy in Adm. Alan. Sct. Eng, 3 If the eclipse be total 
attention should be paid..to the luminous eorona surround- 
ing the moon. 1879 H, W. Warren Recr. Astron. v. 88 
This region of discontinuous flame below the corona is 
called the chromosphere. 1890 C. A. Younc Elem, A stron. 
vi. § 208 The corona is proved to be a true solar appendage 
and not a mere optical phenomenon. 

8. A circular chandelier snspended from the roof 


of a church; more fully corona Jucis (erown of 
light). 
127 


[f. CoroLua 


CORONACH. 


182g T. D. Fosproxn Encycl, Autig. (1843) 1. vi, 122/2 
Pendent chandeliers, called Coronx. 1844 Feclesiologist 
May 127 Two coronz ducis to carry six lights. 1870 F. R. 
Witson CA. Lindysf. 63 From the middle rib of the 
Chancel depends a corona. 4 d ™ 

attrib, 1868 Morn. Star 26 Mar., This staircase is lighted 
. .hy two corona gas chandeliers, ; 

4. Arch. A member of the comice, above the 
bed-moulding and below the cymatium, having a 
broad vertical face, usnally of considerable pro- 
jection; also called drip or farmier. [In Vitru- 
vius corona is the cornice.] 

1963 Suute Archit, Cj h, Coronix .. you shall deuid into 
4. partes. geue one part vnto Cimatium ynder Corona.. 
geue likwise .2 parte vnto Corona. .& the fourth part which 
remaineth, geue vnto Cymatium ouer Corona. 1712 Ao- 
pison Sgect. No. 415 Pg. 1789 P. Smytu tr. Addrich's 
Archit. (1818) 109 Reason forhids the corona to be omitted 
in the cornice. 1823 P, Nichotson Pract. Build. 474 In 
the cornices of the entahlatures, the coronas should not be 
ornamented, 1862 Sites Engineers II. 43 The last pieces 
of the corona were set (in the Eddystone Lighthouse]. 

5. Rk. C. Ch. The tonsure of a cleric. [med.L. 
coroua clericalis, OF. corone, Godef.] 

1846-7 Masxert Afon. Rit. (1882) II. p. ci. wofe, The 
corona of the priesthood was distinguished from that of any 
lower order. i 

6. Anat. etc. Applied to various parts of the 
body resembling or likened to a crown; also to 
the upper portion or crown of any part, as of a 
tooth ; cf. Crown. 

spec. & (in full corona glandis) : see quot. 1753. b. Path. 
(in full corona veueris)“Verm for ochite blotches on the 
forehead, which often extend around it like a crown’ (Syd. 
Sacral ce. Zool. The ‘test’ or body-wall of an echi- 
noid. 

1jzz Arectunot Yohu Bull (1755) 46 The tokens were 
evident on him, blotches, scahs, and the corona. 1753 
Cuambers Cyc/. Sufp., Corona, in anatomy, is that edge of 
the glans of the penis where the preputium begins. 1828 
Wesster, Corona..2. In anatomy, the upper surface of the 
molar teeth or grinders, 1872 Nicuotson Palzont. 103 The 
‘corona’ is the main element of the test. 1888 RoLLeston 
& Jackson Anim, Lyfe 556 {In Echinoidea] The five ambu- 
lacral and interamhulacral arex make up the corona or test. 

7, Bot, a. An appendage on the top of a seed, as 
the pappus on that of a dandelion or thistle. b. 
A crown-like appendage on the inner side of the 
corolla in some flowers, as the daffodil and lychnis. 
te. The circle of florets snrrounding the disc in a 
composite flower; the ‘ray’. Os. A. The me- 
dnlary sheath, or innermost ring of woody tissue 
surrounding the pith in the stems of dicotyledons 
and gymnosperms. e. The crown of the root, the 
junction of root and stem. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp., Corona, among botanists, 
expresses anything growing on the head of the seed. .Some- 
times the corong are composed of simple filaments, and 
sometimes they are ramose, 1770 Sir J. Witte Constr. 
Timber 57 The Corona is a ring.. placed between the wood 
and the Pith. 812 A. T. THosmson Lond. Disp. 11. (1818) 
gor It [wheat] has two set of roots: one set proceedin 
directly from the seed, and the other from what is denomi- 
nated the corona of the plant, about two inches above the 
first: the coronal roots do not shoot till spring-time, and 
collect more nutriment than the seminal roots. 1828 Wers- 
STER, Corona .. 3. In dotany, the circuinference or margin 
of a radiated compound flower. Fucycd. 
Nat, Syst, Bot, 150 Petals .. arising from without a short 
membranous rim or corona, 1875 Bennett & Dver Sachs’ 
Bot. wu. v. 471 When the corolla itself is gamopetalous, the 
parts of the corona also coalesce, as in Narcissus, where it 
is verylarge, /éfd. 540 The corona of hairs which serves.. 
for the dissemination of many seeds through the air. 

8. Astron. Corona australis, C. borealis: two 
constellations, the Southem and Northern Crown, 
consisting of elliptical rings of stars. 

Coronach (kpranax). Se. and /rish. Forms: 
6 eorrynogh, corre-, corri-, corynoch, 7 corro- 
nach, corinoch, ooranough, 8 cronach, cora- 
nich, 9 coranoch, 8- coronach. [a. Irish cora- 
nach, Gaelic corranach ontcry, funeral cry, dirge, 
f. comh- together + rauachk roaring, outcry.] 

+1. gen. The Celtic word fora shouting of many, 
an outcry. Oés. 

1so0-20 DunsarR Dance Sevin Deidly Synnis 112 Be he 
the Correnoch [Afaitd, AS. corynoche) had done schout, 
Erschemen so gadderit him abowt. 15.. Duncan Laider 
in Warton fist. E. P. (1774) I. 278 The loud Corrinoch 
then did meexile. 1680C. MaitLanp in Landerdale Papers 
(1885) ITI. cxix, 197 The hilan men maid a hussill, after 
which, some people cuming in, his lofrdship] went away with 
a Ee Corinoch. 

2. spec. A funeral song or lamentation in the 
Highlands of Scotland and in Ireland; a dirge. 

1830 Lynorsay Test. Pifgnce go2 Cryand for 3ow the 
cairfull corrynogh. 168: W. Roperrson Phraseol, Geit. 
(1693) 1092 A sad and sorrowful song, an Irish Coranough, 
1774 Pennant Sour Scot. i 1772 (1790) 113 The Coranich, 
or singing at funerals is still in use in some places. 1783 W. 
F, Martyn Geog. Mag. 11.413 The Highland faneuate were 
generally preceded Ly bagpipes which played certain dirges, 
called coronachs, 1824 Scorr Wav. xv, Their wives and 
daughters came, clapping their hands, and crying the coro- 
nach, and shrieking. 1850 Biackin “schy/us 11. 340 The 
Passionate oriental coronach with which ‘the Persians’ 
concludes. 1884 W.C. Satu Avédrostan t. i. 236 Eachan 
Macrimmon is playing a coronach as it were for a chief. 

tb. The company crying the coronach. Oés. 

1771 SMottett //umph. Cl. VIL. 3 Sept., Altended by the 


1830 Lixotey’ 


1006 


coronach, composed of a multitude of old hags, who tore 
their hair, 

+Corronacle. Oés. rare—'. [prob. a. OF. *coro- 
uacle, der, of coroue, or of L. corona, crown.] 
=CoronaL, (See also CROWNACLE.) 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3451 Hire hede .. Vm-hy-clappid 
with a coronacle of costious stones. /érd. 5130 With cambs 
& with coronacles all of clene perle. 

Coronal (kgrénal), sé. Forms: 4 coronale, 
corounal, cornel(!, 4-7 coronall, 5 corenalle, 
coronell, cornal(le, 5-6 coronalle, 5-9 coronel, 
6-7 curnall, 7 cronall, -el, 4- coronal. [app. 
repr. an AngloFr. *coronal, *corounal, {. coroune 
crown. Not known in continental Fr. In § prob. 
directly ad, L. corénalis.] 

I. 1. Acirclet for the head; esf. one of gold or 
gems, connoting rank or dignity; a coronet. 

1330 R. Brunner Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11236 And in hure 
chaumbre vpon a pal Pey corouned hure wyp a coronal. 
1388 Wyeur Judith xvi. 10 Sche .. boond togidere the 
tressis of hir heeris with a coronal [Vulg. stra, 1611 tyre, 
marg, or miter) a144g0 Sir Degrev. 642 Hyr here was 
hy3thtyd on hold With a coronal of gold. 1494 //ouseh. 
Ord. 128 The imposition of the cappe of estate & coronell is 
for the creation of the Prince. 1577 Houwssuep Chron, 
III. 833/2 On hir head a coronall all of greet pearles. 2640 
Hasincton Q. Arragon ui. in Hazl. Dodsley XLT. 345 
Souls Whom courtiers’ gaudy outside captivates And plume 
of coronel. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. vu. vi, His son shall.. 
wear the coronal of aduke. 1870 Morris £arthly Par. 1. 
1, 20 On his head a coronel he had. 

+b. A circlet of gold round a helmet. Cf, Cir- 
CLE 10 b. Oés. 

c1328 Coer de L. 297 ys gorgette, with hys cornell tho, 
Ilys necke he hrak there atwo. ¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Chron. 
Wace 10042 An helm he had on his hed .. A riche corounal 
wip perre, al of hrent golde. Yarqoo Jforte Arth. go8 
The creste and pe coronalle. 1829 Scott Anne of G. iii, 
The golden garland, or coronal twisted around it [a helmet) 
. indicated nohle birth and rank. 

ec. fransf. and fig. 

1832 Marrvat A. Forster ii, The sooty coronal of the 
wick..fell with the shock. | 1843 Prescotr Mexico 1. Vv. 
(1864) 43 Clustering pyramids of flowers, towering above 
their dark coronals of leaves. 1883 I.p. R. Gower Aly Re- 
min, I. iii, 37 This royal hill is suitably crowned hy a 
coronal of old stone pines. 

2. A wreath of flowers or leaves for the head; a 


garland. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Feb., My flowres..That bene 
the Riser of your Coronall. 1610 FLetcner Farthf. Sheph. 
1.1, No more shall these smooth brows he girt With youth- 
ful coronals, and lead the dance. a 1766 W. THompson /fyst 
fo May 295, Your may-pole deck with flow’ry coronal. 18326 
TisraeLi Vie, Grey vu. iii, Wearing on her head a coronal 
of white roses. 1860 T. Martin 
them Of rosemary a simple coronal. 

b. transf. 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers II. 102 mote, The coronel of 
strawberry leaves .. round the hrow of the archiepiscopal 
mitre. 1883 772th 31 May 768/1[A bonnet] with a coronal, 
under the brim, of soft pink crushed roses. 

+3. The head of a spear or lance, esf. of a 
tilting lance, ending in three or four short spreading 
points. (Often cronall, cronel, curuall.) Obs. 

€ 1325 Coer de L. 6219 Kyng Richard leet dyght hym a 
schatit..And..Leete sette theron a corounal kene. @ 1330 
Syr Degarre 568 His schaft was strong, and god with al 
And wel scharped the coronal. 1460 Lyéeans Disc. 929 
Breng a schaft that nell naght hreke, A schaft wyth a cor- 
nall. 1470 Tirtort in Segar f/on. ALi1. & Cit. tu li. (1602) 
188 Whoso meeteth cronall to cronall shall hane a prize .. 
He that striketh Curnall to Curnall two times, {2860 Fair- 
noLt Costume 426 Corouel, the upper part of a jousting- 
lance, constructed to unhorse, hut not to wound, a knight.) 

+4. The capital of a column, Oés. rare. 

a@ 1400-50 Alexander 3665 Of fyne gold a foure hundreth 
postis, With crafti coronals..coruen of pe same. 

Il. +5. Anat. The frontal bone: cf, next 2a. 

e1g00 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 108 Pe firste boon is clepid pe 
boon of be forheed or ellis coronale. /é/d. 109 (MS. ae 
me bonys bep y-clepyde Nerualia hy cause of be figure 
of the seme pat ys wip be coronale. 1g41 R. Corian Guy- 
don's Quest. Chirurg., The ag, bone of the fore parte is 
called Coronall. 1758 J. S. Le Dran’s Observ, Surg. (1771) 
75 The Piece of Bone that was deficient in the Coronal. 

Coronal (kord«nal, kp‘rénal), a. [a. F. coronal 
(Paré 16th c.), or ad. L. cordnal-is, f, cordua crown.] 

+1. Pertaining or relating to a crown, or to 
coronation, Obs, 

1577 Hettowrs Guewara's Chron. 132 The trihute coro- 
Nall, that is to saye, the money thnt was giuen vnto the 
Emperours for their Coronation. 1649 Mitton Eikon. vi. 
(1851) 386 The Law and his Coronal Oath requires his un- 
deniahle assent to what Laws the Parlament agree upon. 
1813 Hoce Queen's Hake 27 Coronal gems of every dye. 


2. Anat. and Zool, a. Coronal suture (+ com- 
missure): the transverse suture of the sknll sepa- 
rating the frontal bone from the parietal bones. 
So coronal region (of the forehead), etc. Coroual 
éoue. the frontal bone. 


1543 TraHeron Vigo's ee (1586) 330h, Vpon the 
coronall commissure. 1548-77 Vicary Anat. iii. 27 The 
Coronal bone, in which is y* base or holes of the Eyes. 
1615 Crooxr Body of Afan 434 The Coronall suture or 
crowny seame. 1663 Urquuart Aafelais 1. xxv, Where- 
with he hit him in the coronal joynt of his head. 1718 J. 
CuaAMBERLAYNE Relig. Philos. (1730) I. xi. § 2, At the Top 
of the Head where the sagittal and coronal Sutures cross 
each other, 1841 Cruveilhier’s Anat. 1. 46 in Libr. Afed. 
VII, The Frontal or Coronal Bone. 1882 Mivart Caé 63. 


forace 147 Twine for 


CORONARY. 


b. Of or pertaining to the crown of the head. 

1828 Stark lem. Nat. Hist. 1. 235 The Crested-Lark .. 
coronal tuft of elongated aciinaed feathers. 1859 R. F. 

turton Centr. Afr.in Frud, Geog. Soc. XXIX. 314 The 
coronal region is ignohly flat. 

+e. = Coronary a. 3a. Obs. 

1656 Birounr Glossogr. s.v. Vein, Coronal wveite, the 
Crown-vein; a branch of the spleen.veine, so termed be- 
cause it environs the heart in manner of a Crown. 

d. Pertaining to the corona (in various senses : 
see Corona 6). 

1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 233 The coronal teeth are less 
prominent. 

3. ot. Pertaining to, or of the natnre of, a corona 
(in varions senses ; see Corona 7). 

1770-4 A, Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) I. 294 The pipe of 
communicatioa between the Soe and coronal roots, 
2 Linotey Nat. Syst. Bot. 108 The coronal processes of 

rene, 

4. Astron, Of or poring to the sun’s corona. 

1870 Proctor Other Worlds ii. 49 The hright lines of the 
coronal spectrum correspond in positioa 10 those seen in the 
spectrum of the aurora. 1871 Darly News 12 Jan., So 
abundant is the coronal light .. during totality. 1891 
Hucains in Nature 20 Aug. 373/1 Of ne physical and 
Led chemical nature of the coronal matter we Loew, very 
ittle. 

Coronalled, -aled (kp-rénald), a. 
NAL 54, +-ED2,] 

+1. Headed with a Corowat (sense 3). Ods. 

¢1450 Lonevicn Graf/ xiii, 861 With here mases coronaled 
with stel. 

2. Adorned with a coronal or coronet. 

1847 Thackeray Barnwell, Novels Emin, Hands 11. xxiv, 
The hiaashag and coronalled paoels. 

Coronally, adv. ?0%s. [f. CoRonaL a. + 
-LY%,] In the manner of a crown or coronet. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus i. 38 The Oyle was 
powred coronally or circularly upon the head of Kings. 
1679 J. Gipson in Hone £tery-day Bk. 11. 1322 Either 
crown’d or coronally collar’d. 

+tCoronant. Oés. rare—“. [ad. L. cordnant- 
cm, pres, pple. of coréndre to crown.] One who 


crowns. 

1615 ANDREWES Sern». (1841, etc.) IV. 115 The ‘crown’, 
the coronation, the coronant. 

Coronary (kprénari), a. [ad. L. corondri-us 
of or pertaining to a crown, f. cordua crown; see 
-ARY. Cf. F. coronaire, 13th c.] 

+1. Of the nature of or resembling a crown, 
pertaining to or forming a crown. Oés. exc. as in b. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. nt vii. 118 The Basilisk 
.. [having] some white markes or coron: spots upon 
the crowne, 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 270 The coronary 
thorns did..also pierce his tender and sacred temples. 

b. Coronary gold [trans]. L. coronartium aurum);: 
‘a present of gold collected in the provinces for a 
victorious general; orig. expentled for a golden 
crown’ (Lewis and Short). 

rgor W. Wotton f/ist, Rome 308 The gree | Gold 
which was alway's presented to the Emperors hy all. their 
Subjects upon a Victory, or any other public occasion of 
Gratulation. 1781 Gissow Deed. & F.1l. 71. 1862 Mrai- 
vaLe Kom, Enip, (1865) VII. Ixi. 347 Large gifts, under the 
name of coronary gold, were required from every province. 

+ 2. Suitable for garlands or wreaths, Coronary 
garden (Evelyn) = flower garden. Also as 50, = 
coronary plant or flower. Ods. 

1610 Guituim Jferaldry i. x. (1611) 114 Coronarie Herbes 
are such as. .are vsed for decking and trimming of the body; 
or adorning of houses: as also. .in making of ae and 
Garlands, 1664 Evetys A’a/. //ort. (1729) 202 Box..amost 
beautiful..Shruh, for Edgings, Knots, and other Omaments 
of the Coronary-Garden. “a Terra (1776)6 The most 
desirahle for flowers and the Coronary garden. a 1682 Six 
T. Browne Tracts 89 Of garlands and coronary or garland- 
plants. 

as sb. :- 1696 Evetyn Alem. 28 Oct., Jonquills, ranunculas, 
and other of our rare coronaries. b 

3. Anat, a. ‘Applied to vessels, ligaments, and 
nerves which encircle parts like a crown’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.), or to parts in connexion with these. 

Such nre the coronary arteries and veins (c, vessels) of the 
heart, which furnish the supply of hlood to the substance of 
the heart itself; so coronary plexus, sinus, valve, parts in 
connexion with these; also ¢. a7teries of the lip, of the 
stomach, ¢. digamntent of the elbow, of the knee, of the liver, 
¢. sinus of the hrain, ¢. ver of the stomach, etc. 

1679 PLot oc ncomrt (1686) 180 A Pullets heart, with.. 
the Coronary Vessels descending from it. 1741 Monro 


[f. Coro- 


| Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 73 The Coronary Arteries ..are the only 


ones that supply the Heart. 183: Knox Clognet's Anat. 
439 The cavernous sinuses receive a great number of menin- 
geal veins..and the two coronary sinuses. /éfd. 605 The 
coronary vein of the stomach, 1845 Tonp & Bowman Phys. 
Anat. 1. 137 The coronary ligament of the radius. 

b. Applied to the small pastern (second pha- 
langeal) bone of a horse’s foot, and to parts con- 
nected with this. Also aéso/. as sb, =CORONET &. 

1847 Youatt Horse xviii. 372 The hoof or box is compos 
of the crust or wall, the coronary ring and band, 1854 OwEN 
in Orr's Circ. Se., Org. Nat. 1. 234 A sesamoid ossicle be- 
tween this and the second is called the ‘coronary’. 1882 Syd. 
Soc. Le.x., Coronary bone, the altered second phalanx of the 
foot of the horse and like animals. Coronary cushion, the 
matrix of the wall of the hoof in Solipeds, 

ce. Pertaining to the crown (of a tooth). 

1823 W. Bucktanpn Kelig. Diluv. 29 The majority [of 
the teeth) having lost the upper portion of their coronary 
part. 


CORONARY. 


Coronary, 56. rare. [ad. med.L. coronaria, 

f. corondrius ; sec CORONER. | The office of a coroner. 
1872 3rd Rep. Contm, Hist. MSS. p. xxiii, The offices of 

..Justiciary, Coronary, and Admiralty of St. Andrews. 

+ Co'ronate, fa. pple. Obs. [ad. L. coronat-us, 
pa. pple. of cordnd-re to crown.] Crowned. 

¢3470 Haroinc Chrou. xlix. i. 3 With croune of golde 
full royally coronate. 1513 BraosHaw Sét. Werburge n. 
1247 William conquerour.. Was coronate at London. 

Coronate (kp'ronct, -clt),a. [f as pree., from 
Corona in modern uses.] Sot. and Zool. Having 
a corona or crown; = CORONATED, 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 201 Cells. .described as coronate 
within. 1866 7reas. Bot., Corouate, furnished with a 
coronet. 

Coronate (kprdneit), v. rare. 
L. coréndre to Crown.] frans. To crown. 
also CORONATED.) 

1623 in Cockeram 11. 1657 Tosinson Revor's Disp. | 
Ded., Instead of Coronating your deserved Worth. 1707 
Stoane Yamaica 1. 163 A round purplish knob. .coronated 
by a long inembrane. 1847 7ait's Mag. XIV. 487 It was 
coronated by an aristocracy dispensing clerical patronage on 
religious principles, . 

Coronated (kp'roneitéd), Ap/. a. 
“ep 1] 

+1. Of flowers : Arranged in a whorl : ef. Cononk. 

1676 Grew Auat, Plautsw. ii. App. (1682) 175 Sometimes, 
they [Flowers] are placed round about the Branch, that is, 
Coronated, as in Pelegiune. i : 

2. Bot. and Zool. Furnished with a corona, or 
something resembling a crown ; sfec. in Conchol. 
applied to spiral shells which have their whorls | 
surmounted by a row of spines or tubercles. | 

1698 J. Periver in Pht, Trans. XX. pre A smal! Coro- 
nated Fruit, 1703 G. J. Camen s6¢¢, XXIII. 1427 A small 
dry berry coronated somewhat like a clove. 1854 Woon- 
warp M€odlusca (1856) 113 Shell ventricose, coronated. 
foid. 145 Whirls angular or coronated. 

+3. = Coroneren. Obs. 

1767 Babler II. 110 All the insolence of coronated pride. 

. Made erown-like. (sonce-25¢.) 

1864 Lowe. Fireside Trav. 143 He was..a true avat 
avSpwv, and tbe ragged edges of his old hat seemed to be- 
come coronated as I looked at him. 

Coronation (kgréna‘fan\). Also 4-5 -cioun, 
5 -tyown, -cyone, 5-6 -cyon, -cion, (5 core- 
nacyon, 6 cronation, 7 corronation). [a. OF. 
coronacion, -ation (14th e. in Littré), ad. L. type 
* coronalion-emt, n. of action f. coréndre to CRowN. 
(In 16-17th c. refashioned as CRowNATION, q.v.)] 

1. The action of crowning ; the ceremony of in- 
vesting a sovereign, or the consort of a sovereign, 
with a crown as an emblem of royal dignity, on or 
soon after his aceession. 

1388 Wrcur 2 Sat, Prol., This secounde book of Kingis 
makith mencioun of the coronacioun of Dauith. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Blanchardyn li. (1890) 193 The coronacyon of 
sadoyn and of his wyff Beatrix. 1613 Suaxs. //ex. V//, 
ty. i, 3 You come to .. hehold The Lady Anne, passe from 
her Corronation. 1756-7 tr. Keysder's Trav. abe I, 261 
The stone on which the emperors formerly knecled at their 
coronation. 1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) I. v. 381 
He does not seem to have received the ecclesiastical rite of 
coronation. A 

b. transf. and fig. (e.g. ‘ crowning’ at draughts). 

1426 AupEtay Poems 55 Vij blodes Crist he bled .. The 
fourth in his coronacion [with the crown of thorns}. 1612 
T. Taytor Comm, Titus it. 13 The day of our owne coro- 
nation with an incorruptible crowne of glorie. 1865 Dickens 
Mat. Fr. 27 The loss of three of her men (at draughts] at a 
swoop aggravated by the coronation of an opponent. | 

2. fg. Crowning of a work ; completion. 

1s8z Bentvey Afon. Matrones Pref, Prayer, The saluation 
of our soules, and the coronation of thy gifts in vs. 256 
T.B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad, trata) 491 Mingling togither 
their blood for a..coronation of their long and perfect love. 
1845 T. W. Corr Puritanism 393 This is about the corona- 
tion of a climax, some will surely think. 

3. atirth. and Comb. Coronation oath, that taken 
by a sovereign at his coronation. 

1587 Vestry BR, (Surtees) 23 For bread & drinke which 

the ringers toke on the coronation day, vj d._ 1597 SHAKS. 
2 Heu. LV, wm. ii. 195 A cough sir, which I caught with 
Ringing in the Kings affayres, vpon his Coronation day, 
sir. r70z Lond. Gaz. No. 3804/2 The Treasurer of the 
Houshold threw about the Coronation Medals. 1709 Ref. 
Sacheverell’s Serm. 6 By tbe first of William and Mary, 
chap. vi. the Coronation-Oath is establish’d. 1832 Blackzw. 
Mag. Jan. 139/2 A kind and good King, whose coronation 
robes are hut a few months old. 1856 Emerson Lug. Traits, 
Relig, Wks, (Bohn) II. 97 Handel's coronation anthem.. 
was played by Dr. Camidge on the organ. 

Coronation, obs. var. CARNATION 3, 

+ Coronator. Obs. rare. fa. L. coréndtor, 
agent-n. f. coréndre to crown.] One who crowns. 

1603 Harsnet Pop, /nepost. 86 It is to be ay aided 


they were sent to the Creator of the Romish Saints Tyburne 
their Coronator. 


Coronato‘rial, ¢. rare. [f. med.L. cordndtor 
CORONER +-IAL.] Of or pertaining to a coroner. 


3885 Law Tintes 7 Mar. 332/1 The Times. attacked the 
coronatorial system fiercely. 


+Corone. és. An early form of Crowy, | 
frequent in 14-15th e., but obs. by 1500, Inthe | 
following, app. a new formation from L. corona: 
see CORONA 1-3, 8. : } 
1569 J. Sa{nvorp] Agrifpa’s Van, Artes 70 A certaine } 


[f. ppl. stem of 
(See 


(f. as pree. + 
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continuall circle of light, which they call Stephanen, that is 
to saie, a Corone. 1878 Lyte Dodoeus 73 His floures do 
ue like crownes or garlandcs rounde about the stalke .. 
he seede doth grow in the smal corones from whence the 
floures fell of. 
Coronel(l, obs. f. CoLoNEL, Corona, 
Corone-, corownement, obs. ff. CRowNMENT. 


Coroner (kp'rna1). Forms: 4- coroner, (4 
corowner, 6 -nere, croner, 7 corroner). Sce also 
Crowner. [a. AF. coruner, corouner, £. corune, co- 
roune CRown, the original title being ctstos plact- 
forum corone guardian of the pleas of the crown. 
The suffix is -ER2 2, eorresp. to F. -éer, L. -dréus, 
as in falcoyer, officer, treasurer, gardener, etc. 
The title was correctly latinized as coréuaréus. 
But at an early date the ending was confused with 
that of verbal agents in -er (though never app. 
written -or, -ouwr), and was rendered into Latin as 
corénator (already in A/agna Carta).J 

An officer of a county, district, or municipality 
(formerly also of the royal household), originally 
eharged ‘with maintaining the rights of the private 
property of the erown; in modern times his chief 
funetion is to hold inquest ou the bodies of those 
supposed to have died by violence or accident. 

Believed to he first instituted in 1194 under the ordinance 
cited below. 

Coroner's inguest: the inquiry or investigation as to the 
cause of death held by the Coroner's Court, a tribunal of 
record, consisting of the coroner and twelve jurymcn «the 
Coroner's Fury) summoned for the inquest. 

(1194 Ordinance in Uoveden (Rolls) II. 262 In quolibet 
comitatu eligantur tres milites et unus clericus custodes 
placitorum corona. 1204 Notudi Chart, 129/2 Per coro- 
narios comitatus Sumerset. 1275 Act 3 Edw. /,c.10 Pur 
ceo que petit gent e meins sages sunt esluz ia de novel come 
tnunauinent al office de Coruner, 1292 Bretton 1. i. § 6 Et 
en noster hostel soit un Corouner, qi face le mester de la 
Coroune par mi la verge, par tut ou nous seroms et vienoms 
en noster reaume. /dzd. 1. xii. § 4 Et si nul homme murge 
en prisoun, si volom nous, qe le Corouner voise veer le cors, 
et pretige bone enqueste de sa mort, coment il avera 
esté mort.) ¢1325 Poem tenp. Edw, 17 (Percy) Isii, At 
justices and at shiryves, Corowners, and chancelers. @ 1400 
in Eng. Gilds (1870) 350 Twey coroners by-lyp pat ber be in 
Wynchestre. 1480 Caxton Chron. ccxxi. 212 Robert of 
Hamond tbat was coroner of the kynges houshold. 1591 
Lamparpe Archetou (1635) 38 That the Coroner of the 
Household have his pore power within his Verge, and 
that he and others bave the order of Weight and Measure 
throughout the Realine. 1607-72 Cowen Juferpr. s.v., The 
Lord chief Justice of the Kings Bench is the Soveraign 
Coroner of the whole Realm..‘There are certain Charters 
Delian to Colledges, and other Corporations, whereby 
they are licenccd to appoint their Coroner within their own 
Precincts. ¢ 1630 Rtspon Surv. of Devon § 215 (1810) 224 
If any man die in the forest, the coroner of Lidford shall 
crown him. 1641 Sir E. Nicuotas in NV. Pagers (Cam- 
den) I. 11 The office of Corroner and Attorney in the 
Kings Bench. 1762 Gotosm. Nash 96 The coroner's jury 
being impanelled, brought in their verdict lunacy. 1768 
Brackstoxe Cone. IV. 271 The court of the coroner is also 
a court of record, to enquire when any one dies in prison, 
or comes to a violent or sudden death, by what manner he 
came to his end. 1836 Marrvat Méédsh, Easy xxxviii, The 
coroner’s inquest and the funeral over, daylight was again 
admitted. 1885 ‘Tenxvson Desfair xxi, Our orthodox 
coroner doubtless will find it a felo-de-se. fs 

Co‘ronership. [f. prec.+-suu’.] The office 
of a coroner. 

1447-8 in Shilling ford'’s Lett. (Camden) 121 Theire power 
that longeth to theire office of coronershipp. 1884 Law 
Times 3 May 1/2 The incumbents, for the time being, of 
the various coronerships. 

+ Co’ronest, ¢. Oés. Also corounnest, co- 
roundest. [=coren-est: see COREN.] Choicest. 

«1400-80 Alexander 624 Arystotill .. one of be coronest 
clerkis pat euer knew letter. /éid. 1910, I, be corounnest 
(Dub. MS. Coroundest} kyng of kyngis all othire. 

Coronet (kprdnct), sé. Forms: 5-6 coro- 
nette, 5-8 -ett, (7 coronate’, 6- coronet. [a. 
OF. coronete, -etle, later couronnette, dim. of co- 
rone, couronne CROWN: see -ET. Also reduced to 
Cronet, and refashioned as CrowsEt, q.¥.] 

1. A small or inferior crown ; sfec. a crown de- 
noting a dignity inferior to that of the sovercign, 
wom by the nobility, and varying in form aecord- 
ing to rank. ; 

™404 Fasyan Chron. vn. 603, .iii, ladyes rychely clad in 

‘olde and sylke, with coronettes vpon theyr heddes. 1547 

OoRDE /ntrod. Knowwd. 185 The Duke weryth a coronet 
ouer a cap of sylke. 60x Suaks. Jed. C. 1. i. 239 I sawe 
Marke Antony offer him a Crowne, yet ’twas not a Crowne 
neyther, "twas one of these Coronets. 1613 — //eu. V/1/, 
av. i. 54, 1 All the rest are Countesses, 2 Their Coronets 
say 50. 1828 Scott #. Af, Perth x, ‘By my coronet—by 
my knightly faith, it is true!’ said the Earl. 1833 Tensy- 
son Lady Clara V. de V. vii, Kind hearts are more than 
coronets. 1876 World V. 3 He has no children to whom he 
migbt bequeath the well-earned coronet. 

Jig. 1813 Sneccey Q. Mab 99 The fair star That gems the 
glittering coronet of morn. 7 

b. A figure of a coronet (in Zeraldry, etc.). 

1678 Butver //ud. un. ii, 872 Ladies .. With coronets at 
their footmen’s breeches. 1749 Fietpine Jone Younes xvu. 
iv, Are there no charms in the thoughts of having a coronet 
on your coach? 1864 Bovrert Heraldry Hist. & Pop. 
xvii, 265 It..became a usage in the fifteenth century to 
have the Crest to rise from out of a Coronet. P 

2. A fillet or wreath of beautiful workmanship 


CORONIS. 


or precious materials, worn as an ornament round 
the temples ; ¢sf. in modern costume, a decorative 
part of a woman’s head-dress, consisting of a plate 
or band of metal, or the like, encircling the front 
of the head. 

1599 WWicrocyuicou (Fairholt), But oh her silver framed 
Coronet With lowe downe dangling spangles all beset. 
1601 Dent Pathw. [eazvet (1831) 7 Wearing of perriwig>, 
and otber hair coronets and top-gallants. 1687 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 2230/4 A pair of Flanders lac’d Ruffles and Coronet. 
1725 Di For Foy. round Wordd (1840) 132 He made a nice 
garland, or rather a coronet, of sundry strings of beads. 
1822 S. Rocers /taly, Gincvra, And on her brow, fairer 
than alabaster, A coronet of pearls, 1836 W. Irvine 4 storia 
IE. 49 ‘They wear gay coronets of plumes, particularly those 
of the swan, 

b. A chaplet or garland of flowers for the head. 
1sgo Suaxs. Alids, N,v. i. 57 She his hairy temples then 
had rounded, With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers. 
1601 Hottanp /’/iny IL. 546 That varietie of floures which 
she gathered and couched together..in her Coronets. 1774 
J. Bryant Afythod. IL. goo We find it [the NABI 
used for a kind of coronet upon figures of Orus. 1825 J. 
Neat Bro, Youathan UL. 335 Thy coronet of rich flowers. 
= Coroxa 7b; formerly, also, a whorl of 
small flowers as in Labiates ; a flowering head of an 
uinbelliferous or composite plant (cf. Conona 7c). 

1555 Fardle KFacions 1. tii. 37 The coronettes of their 
Pasnepes and Garden Thistles .. [are said] to be twelue 
Cubites compasse. 1657 W, Cores sledeme in Helen cex, 
Feild Calamint with whorled Coronets. 1845 Linptry Sch. 
Bot, i. (1858) 15 Sometimes there is within, or npon, the 
corolla, a oy asin the Daffodil, or a ring of scales, a> in 
the Passion-flower ; this is the Coronet. 

+4. Arch. The capital ofa column, Oés. 

isss Fardle Factons \\. xii. 301 Pilers .. upon whose 
coronettes or heades tbe..rofe of the Churche maye reste. 

5. farrtery. Vhe lowest part of the pastern of a 
horse, immediately above the coffin ; also the bone 


of this part, the Conoxary bone. 

1696 A. Snare Auat, forse v. xii. 223 Rasing the Hoof 
from the Coronet or top of it to the very bottom..until the 
loud come. 1992 Ospatpiston Brit. Sportsmtan 122/2 
The coronet of a horse's foot, is that part on the very top of 
it where the hair grows. 1833 Sir C. Bete //and ted. 3) 
94 In the horse's leg the five bones. .of the second phalanx 
[are consolidated] into the lesser pastcrn or coronet. 

6. =Corona sé. 3. (See also Crone.) 

1731 in Batey vol. EI. 

rh Short for Coronet moth: sec 8. 

8. attrib. aud Comb, Coronet moth, a col- 


lector’s name of Acronycla Ligustrt. 

1778 Miss Berxey Evedina liii, 1 perceived among the 
carriages. .acoronet-coach. 1819 SaAMovete Antonzol.Com- 
ped, 250 Coronet Moth (Noctua Ligustri', 1829 Soututy 
Sir T. More Ul. 161 Old family- trees, especially of the 
coronet-bearing kind. 1869 K. Newman Srrt. Moths, No. 
432 The Coronct. 

Coronet, v. rave. [f. prec. sb] fvaus. To 
confer a coronet upon; to adorn as with a coronet. 

1813 Scorr 7rierm. ut. Introd. v, The simple lily-braid 
That coronets her temples. ¢1830 Bentuam IAs. XL ‘a 
Mr. Eden, afterwards coroneted by the title of Lord Auck- 
land. 

Coronet, obs. f. Corver. 

Coroneted (kerdnctéd), AA/. a. Also -etted. 
[f. Coronet sé (or 2.) + -ED.] Adorned with, bear- 
ing, or wearing, a coronet ; of persons, often equiva- 


lent to ‘belonging to the peerage’. 

1748 Richarvson Clarissa (1811) V. 119 She .. looked 
at the seal, ostentatiously coroneted. 1847 L. Hunt Aen, 
Women & B. U.ix. 197 The staid conduct. .of a succession 
of coronetted actresses. @ 1853 Roserison Lect i. 24 The 
lady..getting out of her coroneted carriage. 1872 Lone- 
starry fer, Durham 24 None of his own (Bp. de Bury’s] 
charming seals give the Coronetted Mitre. 1885 1’oo/ 
Daily Post 30 June 4/5 Coroneted ‘eccentrics’ who in 
other ranks would have been called other names. 

Coronetty, -ee, z. “er. Made like a coronet ; 
ornamented on the upper side eoronet-wise. 

1688 R. Hotne Apvtoury 1. iv. 33/1 He beareth Or, a 
Bend Archee, Coronettee on the top side, Gules. Some sa 
haveing the higher side Coronett-wayes. Morgan..termeth 
this a Coronet in Bend, but he should then have said (Ex- 
tended in Bend) because it reacheth from side to side of the 
shield. 186. Parker Gloss, Heraldic Terms 108 ‘These 
are the paternal arms of his R. H. Prince Albert. 3 The 
bearing is sometimes called ‘a ducal coronet in bend’, and 
sometimes, more properly, ‘a bend archee coronetty’. 

Coronice, -nich, obs. ff. Corsice. 


Coro‘niform, @. rare. [ad. L. type * cordne- 
Sorm-ts, f. corona erown: see -FORM. In mod.F. 


coroniforme.] _Crown-shaped. a 
1776 J. Lex /ntrod. Bot. (ed. 3) 39 The Stigma is. .Coro- 


niform, or Crown-sbaped in Pyrola. 1882 in Syd. Soe. CEs 

| Coronis (koravnis). [L. corduts, a. Gr. xo- 
pwvis curved stroke or flourish at the end of a 
book or chapter, hence fig. in sense 1 below; also 
in sense 2. So in meen 

41. The conclusion, end. Obs. rare. 3 

a 1670 Hacker Abs. Williams 1. 38 (D.) The coronis of 
this matter is thus ; some bad ones.. were punish'd strictly, 
all rebuk'd, not all amended, 

2. Greek Gram, Asign resembling an apostrophe 
(’), placed over a vowel as a mark of contraction 
or crasis; e.g. xd'ya0ds for Kat dyads, 

1833 E. Ropinson tr. Buttmaun’s Gr. Gram. 60 Over a 
crasis is commonly written the sign‘, called coronts (xopwvis), 
1863 W. Satu tr. Curtias’ Gr. Grant, § 16, 127 

~2 


CORONIUM. 


Coronium (kordenivm). [f. Corona 2, onthe 
analogy of chemical names in -10m.] An other- 
wise unknown element supposed to exist in a 
gaseous state in the sun’scorona. (Cf. Het1um.) 

1890 C. A. Younc Elem, Astron. vi. § 207 The charac- 
teristic feature of the visual spectrum [of the sun’s corona] is 
a bright line in the green. . It coincides with a dark line..on 
Kirchhoff's map of the solar spectrum, . This dark line..isa 
close douhle, one of its components being due tp iron, while 
the other is due to some unknown gaseous element, which 
has been called Coroniu after the analogy of Helium. 

Coronix, obs. f. CORNICE. 

+ Co-ronize, v. Obs. [f. L. corona crown + -1ZE 
(perh. in qnot. 1592 assoctated with cordénix Cor- 
NICE).] ¢rans. To crown, adorn with a coronet or 
coronal. 

1592 R. D. Hyfnerotomachia 63 An arched Eminence, 
adorned with coronised Lyneaments and grauings. 
Firz-Gerrray Sir F. Drake (1881) 22 Be Drakes worth 
royalized hy your wits, That Drakes high name may coronize 
yee writs. 1606 Foro Fame’s Mem. exviii, To coronise 

igh-soar’d gentility. 1623 Cockeram, Coronize, to crown. 

Coronofacial (kordunofé'fial), a. Anat. [f. 
Cornon(at + FaciaL.] Relating to the coronal 
suture and the face: in ¢. angle (see quot.). 

1878 Bartiey tr. Topinard’s Anthrop. uw. iii. 291 The 
corono-facial angle of Gratiolet, formed hy the meeting ofthe 
plane passing across the coronal suture of both sides and 


the facial line. 

Coronograph (koréundgraf\. Astron. Also 
erron. eorona-. [f. ¢corexo-, combining form of 
Corona + -GRAPH, Gr. -ypagos writing, writer.] 
An instrument for photographing the sun's corona 
in full sunlight. 

That in use is a combined form of Newtonian telescope 
and photographic camera, suggested by Dr. W. Huggins in 
a paper read before the Royal Society in 1882. 

1885 Sir H. Gruss Catal. Philos. Instr, Dr. Huggins’ 
Coronograph for photographing Corona. 1890 Capt. Darwin 
in PA. Trans. 306 The Coronagraph was designed as the 
instrument which would give the hest chance of rendering 
it possible to obtain photographs of the corona in sunlight. 

llence Coronographic a.; also Coro‘nogram, 
a photograph of thc corona so obtained. 


1890 Sadblet 25 Jan. 128 The special new coronagraphic in- 
strument prepared for the occasion. 


Coronographer, ohs. f. CHRrono-. 

Coronoid (kgrénoid, kordunoid), a. Anal. 
(mod. f£. Gr. xopdvn crow: see -orp.] 

Applied to processes of bones of a curved form 
like a crow’s beak, and to parts in connexion with 
these; esp. the ¢. process of the lower jaw, and 
that of the ulna, and the ¢. fossa of the humerus. 


1741 A. Monro Anatomy (ed. 3)27 Such Processes as 
terminate in a sharp Point, have the 
coronoid bestowed on them. 1808 Reeve eid. XCVILL. 117 
‘The zygomatic process terminates at the coronoid process of 
the lower jaw. 1865 Reader No. 139. 242/3 The coronoid 
origin of this muscle. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Coronoid fossa, 
a og above the inner segment of the trochlear surface 
of the lower end of the humerus for the reception of the 
coronoid process of the ulna in flexion of the forearm, 

Corons: see CURRANT. 

Coronula: sec next. 

Coronule (kordwnial). Bot, and Zool. [ad. L. 
corénula, dim. of coréza crown. The L. form is 
sometimes used.] 

1. Bot. An appendage like a small crown or 
coronet surmounting a seed, etc.: cf. CoRONA 7 a. 

1806 Gricory Dict. Acts & Se. 1. 255 The coronula is..a 
small sort of calyx adhering to the seed, like a little crown. 
1866 Treas, Bot., Coronule, the small _calyx-like body 
which crowns the nucule of Chara. [Called Crown in 
transl. of Sachs.] 188: Groves in red. Bot, X.2 The small 
size and shortness of the nuclens and coronula, 

2. Zool. A kind of acom-shell or barnacle of the 
genus Coronula of Cirripeds ; parasitic on Cetacca. 

1836 Toon Cycl. Anat. I. 686/2 All the Balanids—with 
the exception of the Coronules—have calcareous bases. 
yee Beneden's Animal Parasttes 57 Eschricht has in vain 
offered a rewrrd to him who would send him coronulz still 
attached to the umhilical cord. 


Coroplasty, Corotomy : see Cor. 2. 

Corosois, sd, £/.: sce CoRSIE. 

Corosif, -ive, etc., obs. ff. Corrosive. 

Corougle, obs. f. Corace. 

Corounal, obs, f. Coron aL. 

Coroundest, -nnest: see CoRoNnEsT. 

Coroun(e, corowne, obs. ff. Crown, 

Corouns: see CURRANT. 

+ Corou'r, a. Ods. [a. AF. corour=OF. coreor, 
later courenr courser, also as adj.) Fit for the 
conrse; stede corour=F. cheval courenr, courser. 


¢1z00 A. Alis. 2475 He leop upon a stede corour, And 
flowgh away withoute socour. 


Corowner(e, obs. f. Coroner. 

| Corozo (korévso), [Native name.] 

A South American tree, Phytelephas macro- 
carpa, allied to the palms; its secd is the Corozo- 
nut (or tvory-nut), the hardencd alhumen of which 
furnishes the substance called vegetahle ivory. 


2760-72 tr. Juan & Ulioa's Voy. 1. 50 The fourth, which 
they call corozo, has a fruit larger than dates, pf an exqui- 
site taste; and proper for making cooling and wholsome 
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draughts. 1869 £ng. Mech. 24 Dec., 367/2 Buttons are made 
..from the corozonuts. 1883 Exg. /Uustr. Mag. Nov. 88/1 
Besides vast quantities of corozo nut or vegetable ivory, Bir- 
mingham consumes tons upon tons of shells for buttons, 

Corp, Sc. and north Eng. dial. f. CorpsE, 

Corpax, erron. scrihal f. corforax, CORPORAS. 

Corperal(e, Corperas : see Corror-, 

Corpes, -is, obs. ff. Corpse. 

+Corpion, O%s. Also eorpehun, ? corphun, 
eopshen. [Of uncertain etymology: perh. f. corp- 
body: the use of /es in qnot. 1516 does not make 
it certainly French. Copshen is prob. the same 
word, thongh the spelling snggests derivation from 
cop head.) Name of a qnality of herring: sce 
qnot. 1758. 

e14g0 Promp. Parv. 93 Corphun [//. P. corpchun her- 
yngel. 1512 in Rogers Agric. & Prices III. 322/3 Corpions 
1 cade @ 4/3. 1916 /bid. wa3/2 Herrings called les cor- 

ions 1 cade @ 1/4. | 1758 Binnetn Descr. Thames 227 

‘ishers distinguish their Herrings into six different Sorts: As 
the Fat Herring..the Shotten Herring. .the Copshen, which 
hy some Accident or other has been deprived of its Head. 

Corpolent, obs. f. ConPULENT. 

Corporal (kf-spéral), @. (sb) Forms: 4-5 eor- 
poreli’e, 5 (corperall), 5-7 corporall, 5 -al. [a. 
OV, corporal (12th c.), later corporel, ad. L. corpo- 
ral-em bodily, f. corpus, ieee body. Sec -At.] 

1. Of or belonging to the human body; bodily. 

¢ aA50 Rom, Rose 6759 Swynke he with his hondis cor- 
porelle. 1474 Caxton Chesse 7 The corporal or bodelye 
sight. 1490 — £xeydos xxix. 113 Fayre yeftes of nature, 
asis beaulte corporelle. ¢1§10 Barctay Mirr. Gd. Manners 
(1570) Div, His members corporall. 1547 Act x Law, VJ, 
c.3 If they should be punished hy death..and with other 
corporall paine. 1641 in Nalson /w:part. Collect. (1683) 11. 
482 It is this day ordered by the Commons. .that all corporal 
bowing at the Name. .be henceforth forborne. 1672 Mitton 
P. R.iv.299 In corporal pleasure he, and careless case. 


1762 Gisson Misc, Wks. (1814) IV. 131 A favourite topic of | 


ancient raillery was corporal defects. 1868 GLapstonr Juv. 
Mundt v. (1869) 118 The achievements of Heracles are per- 
sonal, indeed corporal. 

b. Personal. 

1651 Hosses Leviath. u. xx. 104 When the Victor hath 
trusted him with his corporall liberty. 1754 Ricnarpson 
Grandison (1781) 1. xxvi. 189 Taking his corporal leave of 
her. & Buackstone Conn, 11. 173 Since by a devise a 
freehold may pass without corporal tradition or livery of 
seisin, 1876 Gear Burgh Sch. Scotl .. i. aa The chan. 
cellor has given [to Master John Homyll in 1418] corporal 
and real possession of the foresaid benefice. 


te. Maving a body, emhodied. Ods. 

1471 Riptey Com. Alch. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 172 The 
Spryt may Corporall And become fyx wyth hyt and 
substancyall, 1634 Sir T. lersert Yrav. 142 There they 
suppose Enoch and Elias are corporall to this day. 1647 
W. Browne tr. Polexander 1. 257 There are corporal 
Angels on earth. 

+2. Of the nature of body or matter; corporeal, 
inaterial, physical. Ods. 

1519 /nterl Four Elem.in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 12 Though 
the form and fashion of any thing That is a corporal body 
be destroyed. 1529 More Dyaloge 1, Wks. 115/2 The wor- 
shipping of god with golde and siluer, & suche other corporall 
thinges. 1592 West ist Pf. Symbol. § 50 D, Corporal 
things are such as of their own nature may be felt or seen. 
169% Sraks. Macé. 1. iii. 81 What scem'd corporall Melted, 
as breath into the Wind. 1653 H. More Aatid. Ath. i 
viii. (1712) 23 Either God, or this corporal and sensible 
World must of itself necessarily exist. 1702 Ecuarp Eccl. 
flist. (1710) 644 Two pene the one Good..the other 
¥vil, from whence proceeded the evil soul of man; together 
with the body, and all corporal creatures, 1726 tr. Gregory's 
Astron. 1. 475 The two Planets pbserved in Corporal Con- 
junction (that is where the one seems to touch or cover the 
other\. J $ 

+b. Relating to materialthings; matcrial. Ods. 

1835 CoverpaLe Zech, Contents ch, x, Thorow corporal 
promises, the prophet ledeth men vnto the promises that are 
fulfilled in Christ. 

+3. Large of body. Ods. 

£3475 Partenay 4456 Sin bat gret thikke is, wonder cor- 

rall. 1630 RF. Pag a Aingd, & Comnrw, 202 As for 

jesh-meat, I thinke that a Ilawke in England eats more in 
a moneth, than..a sufficient corporall Burger does in six 
weekes, : = 

+4. Having solidity ; solid. Ods. 

a. In early Chem. 

1667 BovLe Orig. Formes & on One little Masse pr 
Read of corporal or yellow (¢ ough perhaps somewhat 
palish) Gold. /éfd. 131 In some grosse, or, as they speak, 
corporal Salts, such as Sea-salt, Salt-petre. 

b. Corporal nuntber: a number pertaining to 
cubic or solid measurc. 

15994 Biunpevit “rere. t. xxvi. (ed. 2) 59 A Cubique or 
Corporall number, having both lengttiincnden and depth. 


5. Phrases. a. Corporal oath [med.L. corporate 
juramentum ;, cf. corporaliter jurare, also BoDILyY 
Oath]: an oath ratified by corporally touching a 
sacred object, esp. the gospels, but sometimes the 
consecrated host, or relics of saints, and in heathen 
times the altar, etc., of an idol, as distinguished 
from a merely verbal oath, to which the body was, 
as it were, not a party. arch. 

As the consecrated host or corpus Dei was sometimes the 
thing corporaliter tactum, the attrihutive ‘corporal’ has 
been held hy some to refer to the host; but this is not 
historically tenable. See the treatment of the subject hy 
Maskell, Monson. Rét, (1882) I. pp. li-liii; also the medi- 
aval examples in Du Cange, s.v. Yurare, the Italian 


CORPORAL. 


uots. in the Vocad. Della Crusca (1878) s.vv. Corporale, 

orporalmente, etc. 

(c1300 Tnorn Chron. (in Decem Script. 11. 1966) Forma 
Jfidelitatis faciendz, Ego N. de C. juroad hac sancta Dei 
evangelia, prestito corporaliter sacrameuto, quod, etc. 
¢1300 Rosert, Br. or Giascow in Rymer II. 867 (Du 
Cange) Et cest serment avons nous fet sur le cors notre 
Seigneur.) 1534 in W. H. Turner Select Ree, O.cford 128 
Fy yertue of corporall othe gyven to the Universitic. 1548 

ALL Chron. 29b, Eche of theim takyng a corporall othe 
upon the holy Oeste 1585 Apr. SANDYS Serve. (1841) 
323 The eldest..servant of his house. .(for he had rule over 
all which Abraham did possess), was not permitted to deal in 
this matter without taking a corporal oath heforehand [cf. 
Gen. xxiv. 2), 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. Hib. iii. (1821) 341 
Untill he had taken his corporal oath (n a booke) that he 
would, etc. 1675 tr. Machiavell’s Prince (Rtldg. 1883) 252 
He would .. take his corporal oath his .. life was tedious. 
1755 Macens /usxrances 1.269 He. .confirmed the Truth of 
res -written Deposition with his Corporal Oath, before us. 

b. Corporal punishment : punishment inflicted 
on the body; originally inclnding dcath, mntila- 
tion, hranding, hodily confincment, irons, the 
pillory, etc. (as opposed to a fine or punishment 
in estate or rank), In 19th. nsually confined to 
flogging or similar infliction of bodily pain, 

158: Lamsarpe Lfren. 1. xii. (1602) 57 Corporall punish- 
nient, is eyther capitall, or not capitall. 1622 MaLyNes Ane. 
Law-Merch. 431 Imprisonment is a corporall punishment. 
319714 Act 1 Geo, J, St. 2. c. 18 § 14 To be kept to hard La- 
bour, and suffer such corporal Punishment as the said Justice 
or Justices..shall think fit. 1724 Act 11 Geo. 7, c, 26 § 10 
Any Crime, importing a Capital or any other Com 
Punishment. 18327 Hansarp Parl, Deb, XVI. 679. 26 Feh., 
Mr. Hume proposed .. that it should be nnlawful to inflict 
corporal punishment, hy stripes pr lashes, upon any soldier. 
1836 O'Connewt //o. Comm. 14 Apr., They talked of ‘cor- 
poral punishment’; they did not choose to use its right 
name—' flogging’. 1838 Adef 1-2 Vict. c.17 § 7 (Mutiny 
Act) That a General Court-martial .. may sentence any 
Soldier to Corporal Punishment, not extending to Life or 
Limb, for Immorality, etc. 1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv. 26 The 

last reform .. is the abolition, afew weeks ago, of corporal 
punishment in the ie: 

c. Corporal works of mercy. works of mercy to 


the bodies of men, of which seven are reckoned. 

15.. Manuallof Prayers, The Workes of mercy Corporal. 
To feed the hungry. Tp giue drinke to the thirsty. To 
cloathe the naked. To visitt and ransome the Captives. 
To harbour the harbourlesse. To visitt the sicke. To 
burie the dead. 187: Freeman Novem. Cong. (1876) IV. 
xxi. 711 He was ready to do the last corporal work of mercy 
to his departed sovereign. 

+B. as sd. pl. (elliptical.). Ods. 

1659 Furrer Appeal iv. Innoc, wi. 66 Naturals, cor- 
porals, morals, civils, intellectuals. 1678 Cupwortn /ntedi. 
syst. 821 When the soul goes out of this body, whether it 
be carried into any corporal places, or to incorporals like to 
corporals, r 

Corporal (kfspéral), stl Eccl, Forms: 3 
eorporeal, 4-5 corporalle, (5 -erale), 6-7 -all, 
6- -al. [ad. med.L. corforilis (falla), corpordle 
(pallium), in ¥. corporal, f. L. corpus body. 

+1. An ancient cucharistic vestmcnt. Ods. 

@1000 Canons Edgar in Thorpe Laws II. 250 We larad 
eet alc preost habbe corporalem ponne he massize. 1660 

Coxe Power & Subj. 162 (transl, of prec.) That every 
Priest celebrating Mass, hath his Corporal. ss 

2. A cloth, usnally of lincn, upon which the 
consecrated clements are placed during the celehra- 
tion of the mass, and with which the elements, or 
the remnants of them, are covered after the celebra- 


tion. Called also corporat-cloth. ¢ 

1381 in Eng. Grids (1870) 233 A "palyoun’ of cloth of 
gold ; two ‘corporalles’. ¢1440 Promp. Fart. 93 Corporasse 
or corporalle, corforale, 1488 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. I, 
85 Inane vthir gardeviant :—In the fyrst, a lamp of siluer, 
a compere with a cais, 1523 Lo. Berners Frviss. I. cc. 
237 ‘This squier had with hym the patent and corporal. 
ty Bk, Com. Prayer, Church Scot. Communion Rubric, 
Ile that celebrates shall .. cover with a fair linen cloth, or 
corporal, that which remaineth of the consecrated elements. 
1641 I. H. Petit. agst. Pocklingion 3 Ve hath caused two 
cloathes to be made, which he cals Corporals, and these he 
useth to lay over the Bread in the Sacrament. 17 tr, 
Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 17th ¢. 1.v. 64 They made use of Veils 
also..which were made of Lawn, as the Corporal was, 
afterwards of Silk. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1. i. 38 
Anciently, the Corporal-cloths were so large as to over 
spread the whole altar, 1888 Zimes 22 June 13/3 Con- 
cerned in stealing a silk veil, two linen corporals, a silver 
cross..from St. Peter’s Church. 


b. Corforal-case: a case for the corporal. 

(Cf. 1488 in prec.) 15989 Juv. in Reg. Epise. Aberd. 
(Spalding Club) I. App. 90 Item a corporal case with & 
cover of cloath of gol 4 

Corporal (kfsp5ral), 56.2 Afi, [a. 16th c. F. 
corporal, var. of capporal, caporal (Littré), ad. It. 
a is (Sp. caforal). 

Diez and others take caforale as the original form, as a 
derivative of cago head ; hut this leaves the -e7- unaccounted 
for. On the other hand, the corporal form is of consider- 
ahle antiquity; Du Cange qnotes from a letter of 1405, 
‘ capitaneus, et utipsi [Venetians] vocant, corporalis’, This 
favours a derivation from It. corpo, L. corfor- body (i.e, of 
troops), with subsequent contamination hy cafo.] 

1. A non-commissioned military officer ranking 
under a sergeant. 

‘He has charge of one of the squads of the company, 
places and relieves sentries, and Roepe 5008 order in the 
pee (Stocqueler). Corporal's guard: a small armed 

letachment such as ts placed under the command of a 
corporal. Hence jig. a small body of followers or supporters. 


CORPORALATE. 


1579 Dicces Stratict. 84 ‘Whe Corporal is a degree in 
dignitie above the private souldior. 1598 Barret Theor. 
Warves 248 The word Caporall, which is a meere Italian, 
and also vsed hy the French, we corruptly do both write 
and pronounce Corporall. 1642 Declar. Lords §& Com. 
For Raising Forces 22 Dec. 7 That each Company of 
Dragooners have an experienced Souldier to be a Corporall. 
61648 T. Tutty Siege Carlisle (1840) 35 Philipson..sent a 
corporal with 20 horse. x 
An old Soldier ip the Civil Wars,who was Corporal of a Com- 
pany in a Regiment of Foot. 1810 WELLINGTON in Gurw. 
Desf: V1, 326, I, who command the largest British army 
that has been employed..have not the power of making 
even a corporal, 1833 Marrvat P. Simple vii, The key of 
the store-room, was under the charge of one of the corporals 
of marines. 1868 Reeud. § Ord, Army P 312 When Non- 
commissioned Officers are required to asstst the Officers, 
Corporals may be appointed to act as Serjeants. 1888 
Times 26 June 4/4 Mr.G. M., Corporal of Horse, Royal 
Horse Guards. . writes to correct the statement. 


+2. Corporal of the field: a superior officer of 
the army in the 16th and r17thc., who aeted as an 
assistant or a kind of aide-de-eamp to the sergeant- 


major: see quot. 1622. Ods. 

622 F. Markuam Sh, War iv. ix, 153-5 The next great 
Officers..are the Foure Corporals of the Field, who haue 
their dependance only vpon the Serieant-Maior and are 
called his Coadiutors or assistants .. who for their election 
ought to bee Gentlemen of great Dexteritic ,, such as haue 
at least been Captaines in other times .. It is meet that all 
these foure Corporals of the Field bee exceeding well 
mounted. 1g9t Garrarp Art Harre 156 Office and duetie 
of the foure Corporals of the field. 1633 I. Starrorp Pac. 
Hib, xxi. (1821) 415 Sept a Corporall of the field, to cause 
the like to he done in the Earle of Thomonds quarter. 

8. Naut, +a. Formerly, a petty offtcer on 
board ship, part of whose duty consisted in teaching 
the sailors the use of small arms: sce quot. 1626. 
b. ?The skif’s corporal of the present day is the 
supertor of the first-class working petty officers, 
and solely attends to police matters under the 
master-at-arms or superintendent-in-ehief’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk.). 

1626 Cart. Saiti Accid. Yung. Seanten 4 The Corporall is 
to see the setting and releeuing the watch: and see all the 
souldiers and saylors keepe their Armes cleane, neate and 
yare; and teach them their vse. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag, v. xi. 46 The Gunners at Sea did not exercise the Sea- 
nen in this knowledge, as the Corporal doth in Mustering 
of them with their musquets. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4440/1 
The Midshipmen .. Corporals, Yeomen of the Sheets .. one 
Eighth Part. 1891 7ismes 20 Sept., A ship's corporal on 
duty in the Britannia, 

+Co-rporalate. O’s.-' [f. Corvoran 50,2 + 
-aTE 1] A body commanded by a corporal; a 
corporal’s guard or squad. 

1sgo Sir J. Suytu Disc. Weapons 7 Divided into parts 
and Corporolates under their Corporals and Sergeants. 

Corporality (kfipére'liti). Also 5 -ite, 6 
-ytie, 7 -itie. (ad. late L. corforalitas (Ter- 
tullian), f. corporal-és CORPORAL: sec -1Ty. Cf. 
mod.F. corporalité (Bossuet).] 

1. The quality of consisting of matter; material 
or compere! existence; matcriality. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. vu. xxviti. (1495) 338 
Sauynge the corporalite of eyther and contynuaunce of 
theyr substancyall partyes. 1614 Raveicu Aust, World 1. 
7 Aristotle findeth corporality in the heames of light. 1642 
H. More Song of Soul ti. it ii. xxix, That fond grosse 
phansie., Of the souls corporal’tie, 1662 J. CHANDLER 
Van Helnont's Oriat. 150 A Mathematicall corporality or 
bodiliness. 171% S. Crarke Let. to Dodwell 71 The Cor- 
porality of the Soul. 1882-3 Scuarr Eucycl. Relig. Knowl. 
1464 Perhaps he..considered corporality and substantiality 
as identical ideas. : : 

+b. as opposed to spirituality. Ods. 

1627-77 Fectuam Resolves 1, xix. 34 Take her as she is inher 
self, not dimm‘d and thickned with the mists of corporality ; 
then is she a Veauty. 1658 Futter C&. Hist. ut. vi. § 21 
Whether the spirituality of them shall refine the rest .. or 
the corporality, or earthliness of them, depress them. 

+e. Alchemy. The gross and earthy part of 
anything, incapable of sublimation. Oés. 

1660 tr. Paracelsus’ Archidoxis 1. w. 52 In that Colour is 
the Quintessence contained, the residue is the Corporality. 
1683 Saumon Doron Med. 1, 310 In this color are the 
Potestates contained, the residue is the ‘ Corporality’. 

2. The quality of being embodied; embodied 
existence or condition. 

1642 H. Morr Song of Soul u. t. t. xii, [They] deeply 
doubt if corporalitie were stroy‘’d Whether that inward fa 
vitalitie Could then subsist, 1691 E. Taytor tr. Behmen’s 
Theos, Philos. 358 The Precious Gold of Heavenly Cor; 
tality. 1847 Blackw. Mag. UXI. 755 Until certified of his 
corporality, [we] shall set down the gentleman .. as a mem- 
ber of an imaginary clan. 

b. concr. Bodily substance or organism, body. 

1841 Fraser's Mag, XXIII. 217, [ would much rather 
have repaired their minds with learning .. than their corpo- 
ralities with drugs. 

+8. Corporate quality or organization of a 
society, town, ete. Ods. 

1556 Cyst of Axbridge in 3rd Rep. Com. Hist. MSS. 
(1872) 303/2 The same yere oure Corporalytie was granted. 

+b. concr. A body of men; a Corporation. Obs. 

1603 [see Corroratty]. 1641 Mutton Reform. 5 Citations 
+. to be served by a corporality of griffonlike promoters 
and apparitors. 

4. fl. Corporal or bodily matters; things per- 
taining to bodily wants, ete. Cf. temporalities, 
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1748 Ricttarpson Clarissa (1811) VILL. x. 52 Motives of 
convenience, or mere corporalities, as I may say. 

Corporally (kf spérali, adv... [f. Corpora 
a, + -LY2.} 

1. In a corporal or bodily manner; by bodily 
or personal action ; in or as to the body; bodily. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 198/3 Vhus wrought our lord by 
the merites of the blessyd vireyne corporally whiche moche 
more habundantly wyrcheth by hir merytes to the sowles 
spirituelly. 1561 ‘I’, Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. xiii. (1634) 51 
The whole fulnesse of the Godhead doth corporally dwell in 
Christ. 1600 E. Ruounr //ist. Portugali ied. 2) 40 Euery 
Harquebuzier that shoulde be found.. without fiftie bullets 
-.shoulde be corporally punished. 1652 Neepsaat tr. 
Selden's Mare Cl. 196 They did enter upon the Sea cor- 
pally by occupation. 1749 Wrsiey IWés. (1872) X. 121 
f Christ is not corporally present in the host, they grant 
their adoration to be idolatry. 1855 Mirman Lat, Chy, 
(1864) IL, 1. viii. 400 Euthymius..was corporally punished 
with blows and stripes, 1883 Law Ac. 11 Q. Bench Div. 
609 Whether the offence impnted was punishable corporally 


or y fine. 

$2. Astron, Cf. Conroran a, 2 quot. 1726. Obs. 

1646 Sin T. Grownn send. Ep. iw. xiti. 225 The Sunne 
.-is conjoined with many starres. .and in the 8" of August 
is corporally conjoyned with Basiliscns. 

+ Co'rporalness. Os. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
Corporal or physieal condition; corporality. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. vin. xxviii. (1495) 338 The 
water abydyth in his corporalnesse by joynynge and con- 
tynuynge togiders of his parties. 

Corporalship kf spéralfip’. 
5b.2 + -suIP.] 

+1. A body of soldiers under the command of a 
eorporal, or of a Corporal of the Ficld. Oés. 

1g9r GARRARD «lrt Warre 28 If a corporall-shippe of 

ikemen be goyned togither with another of shot. 1625 
Tha GAn Souldiers Accid. 7 'Vhis done, you shall deuide 
one hundred men into foure Corporallshipps or Squadrons. 
1635 Barrtrre Ai. Drscip. cxx. Or 415 ‘Three rots of 
pikes make a Corporalship. 1672 ‘I. Venn J/ilit, Observ. 
191 He [the sergeant] all caare on the outside, where he 
may best..take charge of their several Corporalships, 


2. The office or position of a corporal. 

1672 ‘U. Vexn Ait. Obsero. 192 The soldiers under his 
Corporalship. 1814 Scorr Mav. vii, Petitions for ser- 
geanctes and corporal-ships. 1858 Chasb. Frat. IX. 160 
(He] had worked his way up from a corporalship of marines. 

Co'rporalty, var. of CoRPORALITY, a corporate 
body or corporation. 

1603 in Sir R. Boyle Diary Ser. 11, (1887) 1, 62 Vwo casks 
of Powder. .they..unshipt, the Maior alicdging that it was 
the act of the Corporalty. e 

+Corporance. Ols. sare. [a. OF. corpor- 
ance, -ence bodily form, statare, corpulenee, f. 
corporer to embody, give a body to: see -ANCE.] 
Bodily size; physical proportions. 

1570 G. Bucttanan Chameleon, Albeit it be small of cor- 
porance noghttheless it is of ane stronge nature. 

Corporas (kpupirés). Forms: 3 corporeals, 
4 -aus, -eaus, corperaus, 4-6 -as, 5-7 corpor- 
ass(e, 5-6 -ace, 5 corperax, -arax, (coperas, 
-arace), 6 -esse, (corprax), 5-9 corporas, 6-9 
corporax. [ME. corforaus, a. OF. corforaus, 
(earlier corforals\, nom. sing. of corporal = Cor- 
voraL sé.1) (The same form was in OF. aec. pl. 
and remains tn pl. as corforaux.)] = CorroraL 
50.1 2, 

¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom, 163 De meshakele is of medeme 
fustain, and te corporeals sole and unshapliche. c¢ 31300 
Havelok 188 The calix, and the pateyn ok, The corporaus, 
the messe-gere, ¢1315 SHOREHAM so And eke the corperans 
Onder the deakne vealdeth. 1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) 
V, 11 Sixtus ordeyned pat is corperas [//art. A/S. corpo- 
rasse] schulde nou3t be of silk noper sendel. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 363/2 She made mo than fyfty corporas and sente 
them.,in to dyuerce chirches. 
éurge 1. 551 Some gaue a coope and some a vestement 
Some other a chalice and some a corporace. 1843 Rich- 
mond Wills (Surtees) 47 Corporaxes, altar clothes, albys, 
towells. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Commun, Rubric, Then 
shall take so much Bread and Wine as shall suffice. -layin; 
the bread upon the corporas. 16s5 FULLER Waltham Abb. 
(1840) 275 ‘Three corporasses, whereof two white silk, and 
one hlew velvet. 1884 Life ¥. Skinser ix. 174 The Rubric 
provides for the use of..a corporas, a paten, a bell, and 
some other things. 


b. Cond., as corporas bag, case, cloth, etc. 

1478 Churchw. Ace. St. Andrew's, East Cheap (in Brit, 
Afag. XXXII. 36) [tem, pee for a Corporas Case .. 
ijt, iit, xg2ea Bury Wills (Camden) 117, iij_fyne elle 
kerchers to be vsyd for corporas clothes. 1529 Test. Ebor. 
(Surtees) V. 277 ‘I'o the parishe churche..my dublett of 
cremysyne sattyn, to make thereof corprax cases. 1566 in 
E. Ea Eng. Ch, Furniture (1866) ay One_cor- 
porax cloth, one corporax bagg. 1853 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers U1. 1. 189 A pair of corporals in a corporas 
case. 1869 Mrs. PaLuser Lace xxii. 251 Richly-laced cor- 
porax cloths. Ms 

Corporate (kfspéret), ffl. a. [ad. L. cor- 
pordt-us, pa. pple. of corporare: see next.] 

A. as fa. pple. 1. United into one body. arch. 

31398 Trevisa Barth. De 2. Rw. iii, (1495) 81 What is 
drawen and is lyke therto is corporate and onyd therto. 
3850 Blackie 2 1, 123 Four several functions cor- 
porate in one. = 

+2. Embodied. Ods. | 

1568 LaTIMER Serm, & Rent. (1845, 333 [t were too long 
to tel you .. how long it were ere [ could forsake su | 
folly, it was so corporate in me. " Es . 


(f£ Corpora. 


1513 Brapsuaw St. Wer | 


CORPORATENESS. 


B. adj. 1. Large of body; corpulent. Obs, 

1509 Barctav Shyp of Folys (1570) 153 His body is so 
great and corporate. 1533 Exyor Cast, dielthe un. vi. 62 
ae men have more blod, corporat men have more 

eshe, 

+ 2. Pertaining to or affecting the body. Ods. 

1986 Ferns Slaz. Gentrie 289 Goods and possessions be 
things onely accompaniyng the honor of the body of the 
owner, and therefore they be called corporate. 1613 Sik 
H. Fixcu Lav (1636) 427 When the partie for not appear: 
ing should haue some great losse or corporate paine. 

+3. Having a body, embodied; material. Ods. 

01532 Drewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1057 In the whiche 
all maner shape and effigiation doth shyne clerely so well 
corporates (Fr. corfordez] as incorporates. 1557 Norru tr. 
Gueuara’s Diall Pr, 29 a/1 Al thinges, aswel .. visible, as 
invisible, corporate, as incorporate. 1613 R.C, Tadle Alph. 
(ed. 3), Corporate, hauing a body. | 1865 Busunxens Wicar. 
Sacr. 442 Christ. .is conceived to siniply come into the cor- 
porate state of evil, and bear it with us. 

4. Forming a body politic, or corporation. 

Hence corporate body, body corporate: sce Bony sh. 14. 
Corporate town + a town possessing piunicipal rights, and 
acting by means of a corporation, is en county: a 
city or town with its liberties, which has been constituted a 
county of itself, independent of the jurisdiction of the histo- 
rical county or shire in which it ts situated. 

1s1z Act 4 flen. 1 Ff), ¢.19 § 10 In Hundredes, Townes 
Corporate and nott corporate, parisshes and all other places. 
1577 Harrison £ucland u,v. (1877) 1. 130 These citizens... 
are to serve .. in corporat townes where they divell. 1598 
Maktuyr Fay. 1. 270 (R.) Any person or persons, body 
politique, or corporate, or incorporate. 1765 BracksTont. 
Comm. \. t. iv. 85 “Vhere are also counties corporate. 1822 
Tlazritr Zadle-t. Ser. 11. viii. (1869) 159 Corporate bodies are 
more corrupt and profligate than individuals, 825 MeCut- 
tocn Jed, Heo. 1. 33 Vhe citizens of corporate towns. 1843 
Ivtton Lasé Bar, ti, The powerful and corporate asso- 
ciation they formed amongst themselves. 1887 Lownis. 
DPemocr. 32 'They no longer belong to a class, but to a body 
corporate. 

b. ¢ransf. Yorming one body constituted of inany 
individnals. 

1880 Huxiev Crayyish 128 Such an organism as a crayfisl 
is only a corporate unity, made up of tnnumerable partially 
independent individuals. 

5. Of or belonging to a body politie, or corpo- 
ration, or to a body of persons. 

Corporate name the name by which a corporation cn- 
gages in legal acts. 

1607 Saks. Sion wu. ii. 213 Vhey answer in a joynt and 
corporate voice. 19793 Hanway Yrav. (1762) I. Ded. 6 
Your endeavours, in your private, as well as_corporate 
capacity. 1770 in Zxaminer 4 May (1812) 286/2 Lord Den- 
bigh..asked what made a Corporate-act? Mr. ‘Townsend, 
laughing, answered, an act of the Corporation. 1846 
MCuttocn Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 11. 449 All county 
gaols, and. .scventeen of the largest prisons under corporate 
jurisdiction, 1855 alcf 19-20 Vict. c. 17 § 24 in Oxf. & 
Camb, Lnactmts. 248 The College, if a corporation, shall be 
assessed for the same in its corporate name. 1876 Dicav Acad 
Prop. i. $1.12 The land ceased to be public land and be- 
came what we style corporate or private property. 

4+C. quasi-adz. Into the body. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De 2. R. vi. xx. 11495! 206 In youg- 
lynges meete taken corporat nouryssheth. .the body. 

Corporate (kfupore't), v. arch. [f. 1. cor 
forat-, ppl. stem of corfordre to form into or 
furnish with a body, f. corpus, conpor- body.] 

$1. érazs. To form into a corporation or body 
politic; to incorporate. Oés. ~ 

1g3r ect 23 //en. VIUE, c. 19 All and singuler politike 
bodies spirituall in anie maner of wise corporated. 1598 
Srow Sure. xlii. (1603) 449 Erected, corporated and en- 
dowed with lindes. 1611 Srrep Y4eat, Gt. Brit, xxvii. 
(1614) 53/1 This city. .whon Henry V1 corporated a county 
of itselfe. 1631 Weever lac. fn. Mon, 446 This Hos- 
el was..erected, corporated, and endowed. .by Queene 
Mary. 

2. Yo combine in one body; to incorporate 
(zwith) ; to embody. 

1545 Hen. VIII in Stow C4ron. (R.}, Such notable vertues 
and princely qualities as you haue alleaged to be corpo- 
rated in my person. 1616 Survi.& Markn. Country Farie 
43 Corporated with the flower of Frankincense and alocs. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 5 Mar, 1/1 In. .‘public spirit’ London is 
notoriously and disastrously deficient. ‘The great thing 
needful is to corporate its conscience. 

3. intr. To unite or join in one body. rare. 

1647 H. More Soug ef Sowf im. u. xix, Though she [the 
Soul] corporate with no World yet. 1865 G, Merepttn /a- 
yina 61 At the threshold. .a number of the chief burgesses of 
Cologne had corporated spoptaneously to condole with him. 


Hence Co'rporating £//. a., incorporating. 

188: Greener Gun 307 According to these chronicles, 
corporating mills, stamping mills, corning mills and solar 
stoves for drying the powder, were in use. 

Corporately (kfsporetli), adv. [f. Corporate 
a.t+-LY 2.) 

+1. In or as regards the body ; bodily. Oés. 

1494 Fanyan Chron. vit. ccxxxiil, 269 He founded the 
abbey of Feuersham..where he nowe corporatly restyth. 


2. In a corporate papactis as a corporation. 

31804 Lp. Etcensorovctt in East Reforts V. 310 General 
corporate acts required to be done by the whole body cor- 

orately assembled. 1836 T. Hoox G. Gurney IIL. 118 
‘The Honourable John Company (as the Court of Directors 
, are corporately called in that country (India). 

Co‘rporateness. [f as prec. + -Nxss.] 

+1. Corpulenece. Obs. (Cf. Corrorare a. 1.) 

1847 Boorpe Brev. Health xc. 36 Corpulence, corporate- 
ness or grosnes of the body. 1547 Recorpe Fudic. Ur. 43 
ft is a token of fattyng, or growyng to a corporatenesse, 


CORPORATION. 
+2. < Bodiliness, bodily substance.’ Ods. 


yt in Batvey vol. IL, 
3. The quality of being a body corporate. 

1755 in JouNsON; thence in mod, Dicts. 

Corporation (kfiporfon). Also 6 -acyon, 
6-7 -cion. fad. L. corporaiion-em (Tertullian), 
n. of action f. corpord-re to cmbody; in med. 
(Anglo)L. used in sense 2 below. Also in mod. 
F.: see Littré.] 

+1. The action of incorporating ; the condition 
of being incorporated. Oés. 

1439 Rotui. Parl. V. 9/1, 18 (fen. VJ, c. 20 As touchyng 
the Corporation of the Toune of Plymouth. 1530 Patscr. 
209/1 Corporation, corporation. i540 Act 32 [fen. VIT/, 
c. 42 Thother company called ‘the Surgeons’, be not in- 
corporate, nor have anny maner of corporation. 1542 iu 
Strype Eect. Aen. 1. 1.376 An act ..for the union and 
corporation of small and exile benefices. 

2. A number of persons united, or regarded as 
united, in one body; a body of persons. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1348/2 He [Christ] doth 
.» incorporate all christen folke and hys owne bodye together 
in one corporacyon mistical. 1569 Gotvixe /Jeminges 
Tost. Ded. 14 The whole Churche. .the whole corporation 
of those that are registered in the booke of life. 1597 
Hooker Lceé. Pol. v. Ixxix. §.14 Some to appertain unto 
several corporations or companies of men. 1@7 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. . (1843) 60/1 The most odiofls.. projects .. 
framed, and executed, by almost a corporation of that re- 
ligion. 1680 Futter Pisgah ui, iv. 324 David [was] # 
grand preserver of them [Nethinims], who first made them 
a Corporation. 

3. Law, A body corporate legally authorized to 
act as a single individual; an artificial person 
created by royal charter, prescription, or act of 
the legislaturc, and having authority to preserve 
certain rights in perpetual succession. 

A corporation may be either egyregafe, comprising many 
individuals, as the mayor and burgesses of a town, ete., or 
sole, consisting of only one person and his successors, as a 
king, bishop, or parson of a parish. According to their 
nature, corporations are termed cézil, ecclesiastical (U.S. 
religious’, cleemosynary, municipal, etc. 

1611 Srevo (/ist. Gt. Brit. v. iv. 23 Uf there be any, bee 
hee priuate person, or be it corporation. 1614 RaLeici 
Hist, World 1, 483 ‘The Corporation or Body politike of 
the Citizens of Capua. 1751 Jounson Nambler No. 177 
P10 Some fragment of antiquity, as the seal of an antient 
corporation, 1765 Biackstoxr Come. 1. 469 Corporations 
aggregate consist of ees persons united together into one 
society, and are kept up by a perpetual succession of mem- 
bers so as to continue for ever. .Corporations sole consist of 
one person only and his successors. 1818 Cruisin Digest 
(ed. 2) V. 150 Corporations anereqete cannot levy fines. 
1842 Dickexs Amer, Notes iv, What we should term a 
Company of Proprictors, but what they call in America a 
Corporation, 1856 Stantey Simat & Pal. xiv. (1858) 446 
The ‘Santa Casa’ is spoken of by then as a living person, 
a corporation sole on which the whole city depends. 1875 
Post Gains 1. Comm. (ed. 25.154 Some Universities have 
a visible existence in a number of individual members, and 
are then called Corporations. f i 

b. Frequently used in the titles of incorporated 
companics, e.g. the Loudoun <Issurance Corpora- 
tion, Irish Land C., Oriental Bank C., Pernvian 
C., ete. 

4. An incorporated company of tradcrs having 
(originally) the monopoly and control of thcir 
particular trade in a borough or other place; a 
trade-guild, a city ‘company’, (Now so called 


only in legal or formal language.) 

1530 in W. IL. ‘Vurner Select. Rec. Oxford 87 Ther is a 
corporacyon made hy the auctorite of the Mayre amongst 
fischmongers w'yn the..towne. 1634 Rainpow Labour 
(1635) 40 The greatest of our Common-wealth have inrolled 
their names into the protection of some Corporation in this 
City. 703. Lond. Gaz, No. 4443/3 ‘The several Corpora- 
tions, or City Companies, weed from their respective 
Ilalls. 1724 Swirt Drafpier’s Lett. vii, The whole corpora. 
tions of weavers in silk and woollen. 

5. spec. The municipal corporation, the civic 
authorities of a borotyh or incorporated town or 
city; the mayor, aldermen, and conncillors. (A 


leading current use.) 

17% Nortu Exam. un. viii. § 34. 607 The Lord Mayor 
belies Hiead of the Corporation. 18a9 Soutnry. Pilger. 
Compostetla \v, ‘Khe Corporation A fund for their keep 
supplied. 1846 MeCuntocn ce. Brit. Euepire (1854) 1. 629 
A tranch of the Corporation of the City of London. 

6. The body; the abdomen; csp. when large 


and prominent. cof/og. and vulgar. 

‘1753 SMoLLETY Cut, Fathout (1813) 1. 156 Sirrah ! my cor- 
poration is made up of good wholesome English fat. 1785 
Grosz Dict. Vulgar Tongue s.v., Ht has a glorious cor- 
poration. 1849 C, Bronte SAirley xvi. 242 Looming large 
in full canonicals..with the dignity of an ample corporation. 
1870 Srurcxon Treas. Dav, Ps. xvii. 10 Eglon was a notahle 
instance that a well-fed corporation is no security to life. 

7. attrib, and Comb., as corporation land, oath, 
seal, ctc.; Corporation Aet, the act of 1661, 
ee all persons holding municipal offices to 
acknowledge the royal supremacy, to abjure re- 
sistance to the king, and to subscribe a declaration 
against the Solemn League and Covenant, and 
making incligible for office all persons who had 
not within a year partaken of thc communion as 
administered by the Church of England. 

165: Baxter Jaf Bapt. 318 When all Burgesses .. are 
entered into a Corporation by the Corporation Oath or 


1010 


Covenant. 1672 Essex fapers (Cainden) I. 32 This very 
thing of Corporacion ands, 1714 in Picton L'pool Manic, 
Kee. (1886) 11. 78 The Corporation Seale. 1776 Aoam 


Sautu WV, NM. 1.1, x. 133 The Corporation spirit has never 
prevailed among them. 1777 SHERIOAN Sch. Scand. ut. ui, 
All the family racecups and corporation-bowls! 185s 
Macautay fist. Eng. xi, A bill repealing the Corporation 
Act, which had been passed hy the Cavalier Parliament. | 

lence (sence-zwds.) Corpora‘tional 2., of or be- 
longing to a corporation ; Corpora‘tioner, 2 mem- 
ber of acorporation ; Corpora‘tionism, the systcm 
or principle of corporate action. 

1836 ‘I’, Hoox G. Gurney I11. 238 Among all the soldier- 
officers, and mayors and corporationers, 1866 Dickexs 
Lett. 18 Jan., | sat pining under the imbecility of constitu- 
tional and corporational idiots. 
Aug,, Individualism against corporationism. 

Corporative (kfrporativ), a. [ad. L. corpo- 
rativ-us, {. ppl. stem of corfordre to embody + 
-Ive. Cf. inod.F. corpforatif.] Of, pertaining to, 
or consisting of a corporation ; = CORPORATE a. 5. 

1833 Ht. Martixeau Tale of Tyne vii 121 She felt that a 
maintenance was due from corporative funds. 1841 rasey’s 
Mag. XXIII. 144 It is the corporative life that property 
derives from organic law that inakes all the value. 1883 
wtthenznin 14 Apr. 471/2 His treatment of the subject of 
monopolies, total or partial, individual or corporative. 

Corporator (kf 1porete1). [n. of agent in 
L, form f. corporare to embody.] A member of a 
corporation, esf. of a municipal corporation. 

1784 Chron, in dun. Keg. 207/2 A man is not a corporalor 
for his own sake, @ 1832 Mackinrosn Xevol. Wks. 1846 
If. 135 Almost all the sheriffs, and a majority of corporators 
and justices were..Catholics. 1862 Lp. Broucnam Brit. 
Const. iii, 49 ‘The inhabitants, the individual corporators, 
did not hold of the Crown, but of the corporation, 1868 W. 
Steppin in M. Pattison sicad. Org.i.7 A corporator of 
the university is not necessarily a corporator of a college. 

+Corporature. Ovs. [ad. L. corpordtira, 
f. corfordre to embody: sec -URE.] 

1. Bodily form and constitution ; physique. 

1865 Even Decades 318 Thinbabitauntes are men of good 
corporature. 1607 Torse, Serpents (1653) 639 The King 
..is of n more eminent stature, and goodly corporature. 
1671 Buacrave Astrol. PAyste 78 ‘hose who are under the 
Sun are of a strong large corporature, and well composed 
body. 1678-96 Pumips, Corporature, the form or constitu. 
tion of the body. con 

2. =Conronaity 13 materiality. 

1647 H. More Song of Soud u. App. vi, That antiquate, 
secure, And easie dull conceit of corporature. 

Corporaus, corporax, var. Corroras, 

+Corpore, v. Os. [2. OF. corpore-r to cm- 
body, ad. L. corfordre : see CORPORATE v.] trans. 
‘To incorporate ; to imitc in one body. 

1398 Taevisa Barth. De P. KR. xin. iii. (1495) 203 b/2 He 
corporyth and joyneth in himself waters and rennyth therto 
both in name & in substaunce. 

Corporeal kgipoersil), a. (s6.) [f. L. cor 


pore-us of the nature of body, bodily, physical 
(f corpus, corpor- body) + -aL: cf. CoRPOREOUS.] 
. adj. 

1, Of the nature of the animal body as opposed 
to the spirit; physical; bodily ; mortal. 

1610 Hearev St. Aug. Citic of God 706 Corporeall shall 
hee [Christ] sit; and thence extend His goome on soules. 
1661 Futter Worthies (1840) 111.6 How inconsistent..to 
couple a spiritual grace with matters of corporeal repast. 
1jzog Strvee Aan. Nef 1. xxv. 281 Nor allowed of any 
manner of corporeal presence in the Sacrament. 1754 Surr- 
Lock Disc. (1759) 1. vi. 202 It was tniversally agreed that 
all that was Corporeal of Man died. 1870 H. MacmitLan 
Bible Teach, viii. 153 ‘The corporeal frame of every human 
being. .is composed of the same mineral substances, 


2. Of the nature of mattcr; material. 

1619 Fotnersy 4 theow, u. xii. $ 1 (1622) 332 Of things 
corporeal, and incorporeall; of = liuing, and without 
life. 1660 Kovin Neto ap, Phys. Mech. xvii. 119 Whether 
.. the exsuction of the Air do prove the place .. to be truly 
empty, that is, devoid of all Corporeal Substance. 1735 tr, 
Daupin's Eccl, (1ist, wih C. Ly. 164 He holds..that..the 
Devils and the Damn‘d are punish’d hy a Corporeal Fire. 
1788 Ruio Aristotle's Log. i. § 2.7 Are genera and species 
corporeal or incorporeal? “~ iigwek Logie x. 334 Our 
conception of any corporeal thing must include... those 
obvious qualities, such as shape, color, specific gravity, 
etc, 1875 Jowett Pilato (ed. 2) HI. 533 That which is 
created 1s of necessity corporeal and visible and tangible. 

3. Law. Tangible; consisting of material ob 
jects; esp. in Corporeal hereditament: see quot, 
1767. 

¢1670 Hosaes Dial, Com. Lats 45 Some Goods are Cor- 
poreal .. which may be handled, or seen; and some Incor- 

real, as Priviledges, Liberties, Dignities, Offices. 1767 

LACKSTONE Cot, 11,17 Corporeal hereditaments consist 
wholly of substantial and permanent objects. 1844 WiLLIAMS 
Real Prop.11 A manor, which is corporeal property. 1880 
Muigneab tr. fustit, Gaius 1. $12 Corporeal [things] are 
those that are tangible, such as land, a slave, a garment, 
gold, silver, and other things innumerahle. 

b. Bodily ; whercin the body is affected. 

1765 Biackstone Comet, 1. 271 Degrees of nobility .. by 
immediate grant from the crown: cither expressed in writ- 
ing, by wrils or letters patent, as in the creations of peers 
and haronets; or by corporeal investiture, as in tbe creation 
ofa simple knight. A 

+4. Formerly used where Cokrorat is now cin- ! 
ployed. Obs. 

1782 Swe (fist. Quakers (1795) 1. Pref. 13 Death or any 
corporeal punishment. 1808 pee Frat. XIN, 1 Canaman 
really suffer corporeal pain, and have at the same time all | 


1883 Advance(Chicago) 16 | 


CORPOREITY. 


the criteria, etc.? 1831 Sin W. HamiLion Déscuss, (1852) 
408 He could enforce discipline by the infliction of corpo- 
real punishment. 

B. sb. pi. [= corporeal things.] Things material. 

1647_H. More Sony of Soud un. 1. 11. vi, They [the seuse>] 
never knew ought but corporealls, 1678 Cuowortu /uted/. 
Syst. 779 We should think of Incorporeals, so as not to 

onfound their Natures with Corporeals. 

b. ‘Things pertaining to the human body. rare. 

1826 Blackw, Mag. XX. 129/1 Of their mental powers, 
men..form in general a pretty fair estimate, hut they are 
often sadly out respecting corporeals. 

ec, Law. Corporeal possessions. 

1880 Muirneao Gaius u. § 14 Nor does it affect our defini. 
tion that there are corporeals included in an inheritance. 

+Corpo'realism. Oé. ([f. prec. + -1sx.] 
Matcrialism. 

1678 Cvowortu dutedl, Syst. 25 Imputations of Corpo 
realism and Atheism. /did, 767 The very Principles of the 
Atheistick Corporealism. .. 

+Corpo'realist. O/s. A materialist. 

1646 J. Mame Sern, Unity (1647) 37 Another is a Core 
porealist, and holds the death of the Soul with the Body. 
1744 Berketey Siris § 259 Some corporealists and me- 
chanics, who vainly pretended to make a world witbout a 
God. 1768-74 ‘T'ucken Lt. Nat, (1852) 1. 329 The atheists, | 
believe, toa man were all corporealists, holding no other sub. 
stance in nature besides matter. 1836 Slackw. Afag. XL. 
253 vote, Perbaps,.we may prove him a corporealist. 

Corporeality (kg:pdericliti). [fas prec. + 
-ITy.] The quality or state of being corporeal ; 
bodily form or naturc ; materiality. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. #157 Emancipated from the gabar- 
dine of corporeality, 1 eit scel. Hist, wi. Av. 375 
He falsely maintained the Corporeality as well as the . 
duction of the soul. 1829 SouTHey Sir 7. A/ore (1831) 1. 333 
And assume corporeality as easily as form. 1884-3 ScHAFF 
Encyel, Relig. Knowl. 1.801 The nature of the soul, whose 
corporeality he asserted. 

bs. humorously. Bodily substance ; body. 

1859 Sata Gas-dight §& D. ix. 112 Put your head, and 
suhsequently your corporeality, into the long low coffee or 


tap-room. F, : ” 
Corporealization (kpspoersAloizetfan). — [n. 
of action f. next.] The making or figuring (of 
anything) as corporeal. 

1863 Drarer faiell. Devel, Europe viii. er 192 An 
animalization of religion and corporealization of God. 


Corpo'realize,. [Sec -1zr.] /rans, To render 
corporeal ; to materialize. Hence Corpo‘realized, 
Corpo‘realizing f//. a. 

1 Coreripce in Athenzum 19 July (1890) 98/2 A 
Mother is so holy and divine a being that I cannot endure 
any corporealizing epithets applied to her. 1833 Lams 
Elia (1860) 362 Deeply corporealised and enchained hope: 
lessly in the grovelling fetters of externality. 

Corporeally (kpspoerfali), ado, [f. Corro- 
REAL + -LY %.] Ina corporeal manner; in or as 
to the body ; bodily. 

1664 H. More Afyst. Lnig. xv. 53 Christ being thus really 
and Corporeally there. 1744 Waxpurton Kem, Occas. Re- 
flee. W. $5, They heard Jesus use a word in their vulgar 
idiom which signified to see corporeally. 1884 Chr. Comme. 
12 June 833/2 He secins to be even more mischievous posthu- 
mously than while corporeally present. 

Corpo'realness. rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Corporeal quality or condition ; materiality. 

1731 in Baiey. 1856 Ruskin Afod. Paint. 111. w. xiii. 
$13 The poor leaves or waves were left, in mere cold cor- 
Porealness. oe . 

Corporeity (kfrpiriiti), Also 7 -iety, -ity. 
(ad. mcd.L. corforeitds, {. corpore-us: see CORVO- 
REAL and -Ity. Cf. F. corporditd.] p 

1. The being of the nature of body; the quality 


of being, or having, a material body. 

16a1 Burton Anat. Mel. 1, ti. v ii, These paradoxes of 
their {spirits’] power, corporeity, mortality, taking of shapes. 
1677 Hae Prim. Orig. Max. 1, ti. 55 The Notion of a 
Spirit, or substance void of corporeity. 1693 Soutn Serm. 
ib 115 God..is as void of Passion, or Affection, as he is of 
Phe or Corporeity. 1836 I. Tavior Péys. Th. 

uother Life 3 \tis probable that sensation is the result 
of corporeity. 1865 Mitt Exam. [familton 358 Corporeity, 
life, rationality, and any other attributes of man, 

b. concr. Rodily substance. 

1647 H. More Song of Sond i. iti, 11. xxvii, How one 
Form may Inact a various Corporeity. 1660 RK. Coxr 
Yustice Vind, 12 The outward Senses apprehend only the 
Corporiety or substance of things represented unto then. 
1862 Sat, Rev. X1V. 283/2 Mind and imatter, spirit and cor- 

reity, 1884 PLumrrre Spirits in Prison xvi. (1885) 400 
Semgtbiog a subtle attenuated corporeity as investing the 
soul, 

@. Bodily personality ; body, person. coflog. 

1865 E. Burritt Walk Land's End 74 The very physical 
corporeity of a good and pure man commands respect and 
reverence, 1880 World of Cant xl, (1885) 313 The dripping 
corporeity of the saturated saints. a 

+2. Earthliness ; ficshliness ; carnality. Obs. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal, (33) so Moses, having to 
deaf with such Terrestrial Spirits, Sons of Sense and Cor- 
168: GLANVILL Saddacismus 1. (1726) 85 Their 
from the Filth 


+ Some- 


oreity. 
Graeinanion is not sufficiently defecated.. 
and unclean Tinctures of Corpority. 

3. Material or physical nature or state. 
times = Quantity of mattcr, density (04s.). ; 

1664 Power Lx. Philos, mii, 55 An inconiparable evic- 
tion of the Corporeity of Magneticall Effluviums. 1673 Pév?. 
Trans. VV1. 6103 Whether the Corporeity of Light would 
be in hast determin’d hy nicer Ratiocinations.” 17590 tr. 
Leonardus’ Mirr, Stoucs 17 The two elements, namely 


; 
] 
} 


CORPOREO-. 


earth and water, seein to have a greater corporeity or density 
than the other two elements. 1880 Fortn. Rev. Apr. 483 
Newton.. pointed out that his views of colours were entirely 
independent of his belief in the corporeity of light. 


Corporeo-, in Comb. = Corrorkal, -ALLY. 

1697 J. SerGeant Solid Philos. 76 Man. .being a Corporeo- 
Spiritual Thing, 1830 Manse Le??., ele. 9 (1873) A host of 
other corporeo-spiritual go-betweens. 

+Corporeous (kfipde'rzas), a. Obs. [f. L. 
corpore-us (see CORPOREAL) + -0US.] = CORPOREAL. 

1669 Gare Cri, Gentiles \. ul. iv. 53 We are immortal and 
created with reason, far otherwise than things corporeous. 
1677 /bid, III. 26 A corporal or natural cause, acting by 
corporeous and material motion. a 1834 Lams Fragw. 
Burton Wks, (1889) 553 Certain mad wits which helde God 
to be corporeous. 

Corporesse, var. of Corporas. 

Corporiety, obs. f. Cornporeiry. 

+ Corpo:rifica‘tion, 0s. [n. of action from 
Corroniry : see -ATION.] The aetion or process 
of giving a body to, or of embodying; the fact 
of being embodied, embodiment. 

1641 Frexen Distili, v. (1651) 108 A substance very dry, 
vitall, and radicall, having in it the beginning of corporif- 
cation, 1658 R. Waite tr. Dé ee Powd. Symp. (1660) 
142 It is no other then a corporification of the universal 
spirit. 1864 E, B. Pexxy in Atheuwum No, 1928. 462/1 
‘That higher corporification ..Eternal Nature. 

+ Corporrificative, « Os. rare, [f. as 
Corporiry + -IVE.] That tends to ‘ corporify’. 

1641 Frencn Distid?. v. (1651) 110 Yet these give it not a 
corporificative matter. : 

+Corpo'rify, v. Obs. [f.L. type *corporificare, 
f. corpor- body: see -FY: ef. mod.F. corporifier.] 

1. ¢rans. To eause to assume a body or matcrial 
form; to solidify. 

1644 Dicay Nat, Bodies xiv. (1658) 160 These steams being 
thus corporified. 1686 W. Harris Lemery’s Chym.1. xiv, 
(ed. 3) 347, The Salt of Vinegar fixed into the pores of the 
Coral, as in an Earthy substance, proper to corporifie them. 
1707 Curios, in Hush. & Gard, 233 Water. .hardens and 
corporifies it self into an Infinity of Figures. 


2. To ineorporate, unite into one body. 

1667 Observ. Burning of Lond. in Select. Harl. Misc. 
793) 449 Fire of itself is nothing but light which corpori- 
fieth itself in the matter. 1707 Curios. in Hush. & Gard. 76 
The Juices..become a solid Body by corporifying them- 
selves with the Plant. 

Hence Corpo-rified, Corpo‘rifying f//. ad/s. 

1662 J. Cutannter Van felmont’s Oriat, Pref. to Rdr., 
All Creatures, first those External and Corporeal. .and then 
those Internal, Spiritual, and Corporifying ones. 1680 

ZovLeE Seep. Chem i. 112'A certain pirituous Suhstance.. 
hy some mistaken for the Spirit of the World Corporify’d. 

Corpority, obs. f. CorrorgEiry. 

+ Corporize, v. Obs. rare. [f. as pree. + -12F.] 

1. frans, =CORPORIFY. 

1691 FE. Tavior Behuten’s Theos. Philos. xiv. 1g Which 
corporiseth the Elementary Concrets. 

2. intr. To interpret or explain literally and 
materially; the opposite of spiritualize. 

1605 Bett. Afotives conc. Rom. Faith Ded. 1 Uf Tertullian 
. erred montanizing..if Origen corporizing. 

Hence Co‘rporized £//. a, made eorporeal. 

1662 J. Sparrow tr, Behure’s Rent. Wks., 1st Apol, to B. 
Tyichen 44 The Corporized Substantiality of the Humanity 
in Mary. 1691 E. Taytor Behmen’s Theos. Philos, 316 In 
which Angels and Holy Souls become corporized. 

Corporolate, obs. f. CorPoRALATE. 

Corporossity. U. S. co//og.= Bulkiness of body. 

In quot. as a humorous title, after Ais excellency, etc. 

1837 J. C. Neat Charvoal Sketches (Farmer), His corpor- 
osity touches the ground with his hands in a vain attempt 
to reach it. 

Corposant (kf‘upézent). Forms: 6 (corpus 
sancti), 7 corpus sant, (//.) corpuzans, 8 
(corpo zanto), corpusant, ( 4/.) corpusanse, 8- 
corposant. See also Comrosant. [ad. Pg. and 
OSp. corpo santo = L. corpus sanctum holy body, 
or corpus sancti saint’s body: cf. Corsaryr.] 

The ball of light whieh is sometimes seen on a 
ship (és. about the masts or yard-arms) during a 
storm ; also called ‘ St. Elmo’s Fire ’. 

1961 Even Arte Nanig, 1. xx. 51 b, Shining exhalations 
that appeare in tempestes ; whiche the Mariners call saz?- 
elmo or Corpus sancti, 1655 Marve... Poems, First Anni. 
versary 270 While baleful Tritons to the shipwrack guide, 
and corposants along the peng slide. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
(1698) F. xv. 414 After four a clock the Thunder and the Rain 
abated, and then we saw a Corpus Sant at our Main-top- 
mast head.. This sight rejoic’d our Men..for the height of 
the Storm is commonly over when the Corfus Sant is seen 
aloft. 1710 Brit, Apollo II. No. 94. 2/1 A Vapor.. by 
Marriners call’d a Corfo Zanto, 1738 T. Suaw Trav. 
Levant 363 Those luminous bodies which at sea skip abont 
the masts and yards of ships, and are called corpusanse by 
the mariners, 1840 R. Dana Bef. Afast. xxxiv. 131 Upon 
the main top-gallant masthead was a ball of light, which 
the sailors name a corposant (corpus sancti). 1888 JuppIN 
Krakatoa 20 Captain Watson states that during the night 
the mastheads and yard-arms of his ship were ‘ studded with 
eon 

eo JAE. 

1650 B. Discollimininm 41 Some new-lighted Corpuzans 
of the Army, or some young Parackettoes now nursing up 
in the Universities. . will finish the other half. 

Corprax, obs. f. Corrporas. 

Corps (k6ez). Pl. corps (k6o1z). Also 8 corpse. 
[For history, see Corrsk. As short for corps 


| borough’s eam paigns. 
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d’armée, it is found in Freneh before 1700, and 
appears to have eome up in English during Marl- 
Here it was prob. at first 
pronounced like English corfs, Corpse; but before 
the end of the 18the. the French pronunciation 
generally prevailed, and with this the Fr. spelling 
was retained, while for the senses with the English 
pronuneiation the spelling corpse was established.] 

+1. The earlier spelling of Corpse ‘body’, in 
all senses of that word. Oés. 

2. Ail. A division of an army, forming a tactieal 
unit; a body of troops regularly organized; a 
body of men who are assigned to a special service. 

1711 Apnison Spec’. No. 165 ? 5 (In a letter ‘very 
modishly chequered with this Modern Military Eloquence *] 
Our Army being divided into two Corps, 1712 — ford. No. 
289 »2 An huge Army made up of innumerable Corfs, if | 
may use that Term. 1753 Meimortu tr. Crcero's Lett. xiv. 
xvii. (R.), Piminediately returned back ee my Tittle corps. 
1758 Jounson, Corps, Corpse..5. A body of forces. 1793 
W. Roperts Looker-on (1794) 11. 382 No. 59 These little 
volunteer corps. .have already begun to make a sensible im. 
pression. 19796 //ndd Advertiser H Jan. 1/4 A rescne and 
a riot by the rest of the corpse might possibly be the result. 
1814 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desp. XT. 13 A corps consisting 
of about 12,000 rank and file of British infantry, a regimen 
of cavalry, and six companies of artillery. 1816 ‘Quiz’ 
Grand Master i. 33 He's ordered off to jona corps, Which 
he had never seen before. 1859 Muskeiry Lusty. 84 A sere 
jeant, who does not belong to the corps of instructors of 
musketry. 1881 Aswy Act 44-5 Vicl. c. 58. pt. 5. s. 199 
Qs. [Defines the expression ‘corps’.] 

|b. In Fr. phrases: corps d'armée (kor darme’), 
a main division of an army in the field, an army- 
eorps; corps de bataille (kor d9 bata‘ly’), the 
central part of an army drawn up for battle 
between the wings; corfs de réserve (kor do 
revg tv), a reserve foree kept out of the action, to 
give help if needed; corps volant? (kor volan), a 
body of troops intended for rapid movements. 
Also CORPS DE GARDE. 

1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4044’2 His Grace .. ordered the 
Corps de Reserve to advance. 1762 Footr Orator 1. Whs. 
1799 I. 200 If..we estimate this corps de reserve at_the 
half only of the standing force. 1799 Piece Family Biog. 
II. 82 They had immediately sent a corps d’ observation 
into the larder. 1812 Axvaminer 24 Aug. 531/2 The Russian 
Army..consisted of five Corps-d’armée, each of two divisions. 
1830 Grn, P. ‘Tompson /.re7e, (1842) 1. 323 The apparition 
of a corps Carmée under the tri-coloured flag. 

@. fig. 

1948-7 Hervey Afedit, (1818) 129 It renders the flowery 
tribes a sort of immortal corps; for, though some are con- 
tinually dropping, yet..others are as continually rising to 
beautify our borders. 1822 Q. Rez. XXVII. 117 Most of 
us have our little corps of consolations. 


8. gen. A body or company of persons associated | 


in a common organization, or acting under a 


eommon direction. Cf. Corr sé.” 

¢1930 Burt Lett. N. Scot. (1818) I. 21 This corps has a 
kind of captain or magistrate presiding over them, whoin 
they call constable of the caudys. 1803 Med. Frad. 1X. 356 
‘I'he whole respectable corps of counsellors, attornies, and 
bailiffs, 1831 Cartyte Sav. Res. 1. ix, The whole dramatic 
corps. 1832 Ht.Alartineau /redand vi, 103 Looking round 
..on his. ragged corps of labourers, 1882 Prnopy Azg. 
Yonrnalisnt xii, (1882) 87 One of the most hrilliant of the 
corps of writers who made the reputation of the Saturday 
Review. 

|b. Corps diplomatique (Fr.): the body of 
ambassadors, attachés, etc. accredited to a par- 
ticular Court or Capital; the diplomatie corps or 
body. In Burke = corps of Law: sce Corrsk 4. 

1796 Burks Regic. Peace ii, Wks. VILE. 235 All this body 
of old conventions, cap peats the vast and voluminous 
collection called the cops diploimatigue, forms the code or 
statute law. 1806 Surr Winter in Lond, (ed. 3) LU, 88 
Making an eloquent defence of the whole corps diplomatigue 
against the charges of ‘the honourable gentlemen on the 
other side of the house’. 

je. Corps de ballet (Fr.) : the daneers in a ballet ; 
the eompany of ballct-dancers at a theatre. 

a 1845 Barua Jugol, Leg., Aunt Fanny, A nymph of the 
corps de balle?. 1849 Thackeray Pendeunis xiv, The glances 
which all the corps-de-ballet. .cast towards his box. 

+4. Spirit of (the) corps (= F. esprit de corps): 
see Esprit. Jv corps: in a body, eollectively (F. 
en corps). Obs. 

1767 Burks Corr, (1844) I. 135 The world greatly mistook 
you if they imagined you would come in [to power] other: 
wise than in corps. 1796 — Let. Noble La, Wks, VII. 

6 When..they come to understand one another,and to act 
in corps. 1769 Funius Lett. xxx. 138, | am sorry to see.. 
the spirit of the corps. ae H. Hunter tre St. Pierre's 
Stnd, Nat. (1799) HU. 480 The spirit of corps animates them 
to such a degree, that, etc. 

Corps, bad obs. spelling of CoursE, 

(Due to the spelling of cors, corfs, a8 course, and conse- 
quent tendency to confound the two words.) é 

| Corps de garde. Also 6 -of gard, -du 
gard,7 -du guard(e, 7 -de gerd,6-8 -guard, 8 cor 
de guard; 6-7 Sc. corsgard, corps-guarde. is 
corps de garde * petite troupe qui monte la garde, 
lien ou se tient cette petite troupe’. Introduced 
into Eng. bef. 1600, and often corrupted to Cour¢ 
@ guard, COURT OF GUARD.) 


CORPSE. 


1. The small body of soldiers stationed on guard 
or as sentinels, 

1g90 Sir J. Suytu Disc, Weapons 2b, The bodie of the 
watch also or standing watch (as we were wont to terme it} 
they now call after the French, or Wallons, Corfs du gard. 
1598 Barret Zheor. Warres 1. ii, 12 Placed for Sentinell 
or in the Corps de gard. 1606 Hottaxp Sweton. 187 ‘The 
corps deguarde of the [Pretorian] Souldiers, which at that 
time kept watch and ward. 1639 Massincer Uznat. 
Comba? v. ii, The sentinel slain, The corps de guard de- 


| feated too. 1716 Lond.Gaz. No. 5452/3 They were opposed 


hy the Corps de Garde. 1726 CavaLtier J/emt. 1.81 When 


! the Centry saw us, he gave notice thereof to the Cor de 


Guard, and the Cor de Guard to the Governor. 

2. The post or station occupied by a small 
military guard; a guard-room or guard-house. 

1587 Harman tr. Besa's Serm. 334 (T.) False pastors, 
whom a man shall find..any where else than in their corps 
de gard. 1ggt Garraro clr? Warre 59 When he is arrived 
at the Corps of gard, and hath..provided for all things 
necessarie for the watch of that night. 1600 HoLLasxp 
pened /xxNIX. 579 ‘heir weapons onely stood reared up 
in their corps de guard [sfationtus]. a 1622 A. MeLvitiE 
Let. in Life 11. 530 (Jam) Within my own garison and 
corsgard. 1708 Lend. Gas, No. 4129/2 Vhe Wall between 
that Room and the Corps de Guard was..thrown down. 
1870 tr. Archmann-Chatrian’s Waterloo 125 In front of the 
archway of the corps-de-garde. 

Corpse (kpips, kgis , s6. Formerly 4-8 corps ; 
also 6-7 corpes, ‘Sv. corpis, [ME. corps, orig. 
merely a variant spelling of the earlier ME. cors 

see Corsk), a. OF. (tr-14th ¢.) cors= Pr. cors :— 
1... corpus body, In the 14th e. the spelling of OF. 
rors was perverted after I. to comps, and this fashion 
came also into Eng., where cors is found side by 
side with corns, and became gradually (by 1500) the 
prevalent, and at length the ordinary form, while 
at the same time cors, from 16th c. spelt Corse 
(q.¥.), has never become obsolete. In Fr. the / is 
a mere bad spelling, which has never affeeted the 
pronunciation. In Eng. also, at first, the » was 
mute, corps being only a fancy spelling of cors; 
but app. by the end of the 13th c. (in some parts 
of the country, or with some speakers) the # began 
to be pronounced, and this became at length the 
ordinary practice ; though even at the present day 
some who write corpse pronounce corse, at least in 
reading, The spelling with final ¢, confse (perhaps 
taken from the modern pl. corpses) was only a rare 
and castial variation before the 19th ¢., in which it 
has become the aecepted form in the surviving 
sense 2, which is thus differentiated from Corps, 
used with French pronunciation in the military 
sense. In Fr, cors, corps the pl. is the same as the 
sing.; in Eng. also the ordinary plural down to 
1780 was corps, though corpses is occasional from 
16th c, In the 17th c. corfs meaning a single dead 
body was often construed as a plural = ‘remains’, 
as is still the case dialectally ; in Se., corps pl. gave 
rise to a truncated singular cor? before 15c0. 

Comparing the history of F. cors, corps, and that of Eng. 
cors, comps, corpse, We see ihat while modF. (kor) has in 

ronunciation lost the final s, Eng. has not only retained il, 
be pronounces the f, and adds a final ¢ mute, which is 
neither etymological nor phonetic, but serves to distinguish 
the word foot the special sense spelt covfs and pronounced 
(k6%).] 5 cor 

+1. The body of a man or of an animal ; a (living) 
body; a person. Oés, (before the spelling corpse 


was established.) 

¢1325 Coer de LE. 1954 (MS. x5th ¢.), And fel on knees 
down of his hors And badde Mercy, for Goddes corps. 1377 
Lanat. 2. PZ, B.xv. 23 pe whiles J quykke pe corps..called 
am I anima. ¢1386 Cuaucer Sir Fhopas 197 hari.) God 
schilde his corps {so 3 ALSS. of 6-fexts, 3 cors] fro schonde. 
¢1400 Beryn 3246 AS myne owne corps [vie hors] 1 woll 
cherrish hyn. 1494 Fapyan Chron, vi, clxxx. 177 Foure 
Knyghtes, whiche were called gardeyns of her corps. 1500- 
zo Dunnar Thistle & Rose 94 This awfull_beist..wes.. 
Rycht strong of corpis. 1528 Lyxpesay Dreme 136, I 
thocht my corps with cauld suld tak no harme. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. 166 Her soule unbodied of the 
burdenous corpse [és forse, remorse). 1607 WALKINGTON 
Opt. Glass 38 Wee often see..a faire and beautifull corpes, 
but a foule vgly mind. 1667 Mitton ?. /. x. 601 To stuff 
this Maw, this vast unhide-bound Corps. 1707 E, Warp 
Hud, Redrv.\. x, Ushov'd my bulky Corps along. 

2. esp. The dead body of a man (or formerly any 
animal). a. with epithet dead, lifeless, etc. (now 


felt to be pleonastic in ordinary speech), 

1383 Cnaucer L. GW, 677 Cleopatras, Forth she fette 
This dede corps [so 5 A/SS., 3 cors} and in the shryne yt 
shette. 1490 Caxton Eneydos iv. 19 Vpon a deed corps to 
take vengeaunce soo inutyle. 1542 Upaut Evasm. Apo, us 
336. Filled up with dedde corpses. 1593 Suaxs, 2 Men. V/, 
in, ii, 132 Enter his Chamber, view his breathlesse Corpes. 
1611 Bistr /sa, xxxvii. 36 They were all dead corpses. 
1788 V. Knox Winter Even, U1. vi, viii, 263, I would re- 
animate thy lifeless corps. ¢x8g0 Avad, Nis. (Rtldg.) 645 
He is now a lifeless corpse. 

b. simply. (The ordinary current sense.) 

¢131g Suorruam 88 At complyn hyt was y-bore To the 
beryynge, That noble corps of Jhesu Cryst. ¢1386 Cuaucer 
Sgrs. T. 511 As in a toumbe is al the faire aboue And ynder 
is the corps {so 3 A/SS., 2 cors, 2 cours). 1489 Caxton 
Blauchardyn vit. (1890) 30 She fell doune dyuerse tymes 
vpon the corps. 1848-9 Mar. Bk. Com. Prayer, Offices 24 
‘The priest metyng the Corps at the Churche style. 1604 


CORPSE. 


Suaxs. Jd. C. at, ii. 162 Then make a Ring about the 

Corpes of Caxsar. 1732 Lrowaro Sethos I. 1x. 327 He in- 
treated them to bury the se comme: 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 11. 466 The burials of the ‘Turks are decent. The 
corps is attended hy the relations. 1839 THimLwa. Greece 
Vill, 73 The ditch..was now partly tiled with arms and 
corpses. 

+c. pl. corps =corpses. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 201 That he might over Tiber go 
Upon the corps that dede were Of the Romains, 15971 
Ilasmer Chron. [red (1633) 151 The entrance .. was ful of 
heads, legs, and armes, dead corps. 1§96 SHaks. 1 Hen. 
“V, 1. i, 43 A thousand of his people butchered: zee 
whose dead corpes there was such misuse. . By those Welsh- 
women done. 1620 Miopieton Chaste Maid u. ii, The 
dead corps of pact calves and phere 1635 Cowley Davideis 
1. 603 With thousand Corps the Ways around are strown. 
1733 Aontson Cato 1. i, The corps of half her Senate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly. 1748 Larthg. Pern ii. 163 
To collect and convey the Corps which could be found. 

+d. pl. corps, said of a single body =‘ remains *. 

1613 Browne Srit, Past. 1. iv, When as his corps are 
borne to be enshrin’d. 1631 Weaver Ane. fun. Mon. 475 
Her corps were taken vp. 1632 J. Haywaro tr. Biondy's 
Eromena 31 The corpes of the Prince were .. brought 10 the 
Palace. 1655 Futter CA, fist. vin. i. § 5 On the same day 
his Corps were buried at Westminster. (Still common in 
Se, and north. dial.] 

e. sing. corp. Se. and north. dial. 

co1470 Henev Wallace 1x. 1544 With worschip was the 
corp graithit in grawe. 1858 Ramsay Remin. vi. (ed. 18) 182 
In Scotland the remains of the deceased person is called the 
‘corp’, 1878 Dickinson Cumbrid. Gloss., Corp..(north) a 
corpse. Sc. Proverd, Vilest is the corp that the rain rains 
on, Blest is the bride that the sun shines on. 

+3. Alchemy. = Bovy sb. 22a. Obs. 

1393 Gowrr Conf. 11. 85 But for 10 worche it sikerly Be- 
twene the corps and the spirit, Er that the metall be parfi, 
In seven formes it is set Of all, 

+4. = Bopy sé.9, 17, 18: Collective whole or 
mass; the substanee, main portion, belk, or 
sum; body (of law, science, ete. Corfs of Law= 
corpus juris. Obs. (before corpse beeame the usual 
spelling. 

1380 Wyeur Sef. Hes. 111. 504, I suppose .. pat po 
gospel of Crist be hert of bo corps of Gods lawe. 1533 
Mort Apology iv. Wks. 849/2 Though the corps and bodye 
of the scripture be not translated vnto them in theyr mother 
tongue. 1548 Una. Erase, Par., Luke v. 6gb, The summe 
and the corpse of all siunes together in generall. 1586 J. Case 
Prarse of musicke 32 Some ¢yxvxdoratéeia, the whole corpse 
and body of sciences. 1622 Cataas Stat, Sewers (1824) 32 
‘There is better concoid betwiat the ‘Title and Body of my 
Statute, for the Corps of the Act perform as much as the 
‘Title promised. @1626 Bacon Max. & Uses Com. Law 
Ep. Ded. (1630) 2 One competent and uniforme corps of law. 
1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. fing. a. xxvii. (1739) 121 The 
corpse of this Act is to secure the King’s Title. 

+b. A body of persons. Sometimes fig. from 1, 
‘body’ as opposed to ‘members’. Oés. 

1834 Sin T. More Let. in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1. App. xlviii. 
134 Sith al Christendom is one corps. 1641 Be. Mountacu 
Acts & Mon. (1642) 93 Concurring .. to make up a Corps or 
Society. 1651 C. Cartwricnut Cert, Relig. 1. 62 The whole 
corps of Christendome. 

te. Corps politic = body politic: cf. Bony sd. 
14. Obs. 

1696 Puittips, Corps Politick, or Bodies Politick, are 
Bishops, Deans, Parsons of Churches and such-like, who 
have Succession in one Person only. 1741 in Baitey. 

5. (corps, rarely corpse). The endowment of an 
offiec: +2. of a sheriffdom or other eivil office. 

1542-3 Act 34-35 Men. VITT, c. 16 § 1 Shireffes ., stande 
. chargeable towarde his highnes..with divers auncient 
formes annexed vnto the corps of the same counties. 

b. of a prebend or other ecelesiastical office. 


(med.L. corpus prebende.) 

1580 Aff. Durh. faint. Rolls (Surtees) 195 Man‘ de 
Rellye. .being the Corps of the ix prebende, per annum, 7 
di. [bid. 200 Mann de Holine, bein, rcell of the Deane 
his corps, i annum, 12 ¢/%. 1897 Hooker Keel. Pol... 
Ixxx. § 11 Where the corps of the profit or benefice is hut one 
the title can be but one man’s. 1600-30 L. Hlutten Antig. 
Oxford in Plummer Alisaé, Oxf. (1887) 83 The Parsonage 
thereof [Ifley] is the peculiar Corps of the Archdeaconry of 
Oxford. 1624 Br, Mountacu forvoc. Saints 48 A Deanerie 
of good Corps and value. 1723 AsHMoLE Antig. Berks 1. 
47 Part of this Parish is the Corpse of a Prebendal Stall in 
the Cathedral Church of Lincoln. 1766 Entick London 
IV. 214 The prebends .. are Bromesbury.. whose Corps 
lies in the parish of Willesden, etc, 1868 Freeman Nori. 
Cong, (ed. 3) II. viti. 273 Other portions of the estates.. 
became the corpses of various prebends. 

6. Comb., as corpse-bearer, -chesting (Sc.), -hood, 
-sheel ; corpse-Itke adj. ; corpse-cooler U.S, (see 
quot.) ; corpse-gate (dra/. -yat, -yett, etc.) = 
Lici-GATE; corpse-light = CORPSE-CANDLE 2; 
corpse-man, transl. L. ssfor, onc who bums 
corpses; corpse-plant, a name given in U.S. to 
Monotropa uniflora on account of its fleshy-white 
colour; corpse-preserver U.S. = corpse-cooler; 
corpse-provider (s/amg), a doctor; corpse-quake 
(see quot.); corpse-reviver (U.S. s/arg), a kind 
of ‘ mixed’ drink ; corpse-watch (sce quot.). Also 
CoRPSE-CANDLE. 

1863 Ruskin Afunera P, (1880) 136 The massy shoulders 
of those *corpse-bearers [the waves of the sea]. 1827 Tloaa 
in Blackw. Mag. XX1.71 Were you present at the *corpse- 
chesting?t 1874 Keicut Dict. Afech., nae orcas a tem. 
porary coffin or shell in which n corpse is laid to delay the 


natural decay by exposure to an nrtificially cooled atmo- 
sphere. 1855 Ronixson Wistthy Gloss, “Corpse Vat, the 


| 
| 
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Leich gate or Corpse gate of the archeologist. 1864 
Chambers’ ye oe s.v., A corpse-gate is very common in 
many parts of England, 1820 Scott /vanhoe xiii, To pre- 
vent my being recognised I drew the “corpse-hood over 
my face, 1801 — Glenfindas xxxi, The *corpse-lights 
dance—they’re gone. 1823 Byron [sland wv. iv, He.. 
vanish‘d like a corpse-light from a grave. 1830 ‘TENNYSON 
Poems 32 All cold, and dead, and *corpselike grown. 1862 
Lytton Str. Story 1. 349 There it was before me, corpse- 
like, yet aot dead. 1871 R. Exuis Catudius lix. 5 Some 
half-shorn *corpseman. 1889 Boston (Mass) Frail. 15 Feb. 
2/4 A New York grave digger says that persons of his calling 
are subject to what is called ‘ “corpse quake’. It attacksa 
digger while he is about the cemetery, the victim shaking as 
though suffering from a chill. 1818 Scott //rt. Adid/. xvii, 
“Her throat’s sair misguggled and mashackered. .she wears 
her “corpse-sheet drawn weel up to hide it.” 1844 Lincaro 
Anglo-Sax, Ch, (1858) 11. ix. 45 note, To wretch the dead.. 
is called in the north of England the lake-wake, from the 
Saxon dictuxcce, or *corpse-watch. 

Corpse (kfips), v. slang. [f. prec. sb.) 

l. trans. To make a eorpse of, to kill. vulgar. 

1884 Gd. Words June 400/t [His] attempt to ‘corpse’ a 

liceman, 1884 V. & Q. Ser. v1. IX. 120/2 Zo corpse, Vhis 
15 one of many customary and coarse ways of menacing the 
infliction of death. It is horribly familiar in London. 

2. Actors slang. To eonfuse or ‘put out’ (an 
actor) in the performance of his part; to spoil (a 
scene or piece of acting) by some blnnder. 

1873 Slang Dict., Corpse, to stick fast in the dialogue ; to 
confuse or put out the actors by making a mistake. 1886 
Cornh, Mag. Oct. 436 (Farmer) He {an actor] expressed a 
hope that Miss Tudor ‘ wouldn't corpse his busiaess’ over 
the forge-door again that evening. 

Co'rpse-can:dle. [f. Corpse 54.) 

+1. ‘A thick eandle used formerly at lakc-wakes ’” 

Halliwell’. Ods. 

2. A lambent flame seen in a ehurehyard or 
over a grave, and stperstitiously belicved to appcar 
as an omen of death, or to indicate the route of a 


coming funeral. 

1694 Burtnoccr Reason 201 What will... [a]meer Somatist 
say tothe Corps-Candles, or Dead Mens Lights, in Wales? 
1696 Arsrey .Wisc. 231 Those fiery apparitions (Corps 
Candles) which do as it were mark out the way for corpses 
to their cownrypsov and sometimes before the parties them- 
selves fall sick. 1825-7 Hone, Everyday BA. VI. 1019 The 
exhalations in church-yards, called corpse candles, denoted 
coming funerals. 1876 Tenxyson //arold i i, Corpse- 
candles gliding over nameless graves. 

Co'rpseless, a. In 6 corpslesse. [f. CorPsE 
sb, +-LESS,] Without a corpse; + without a body, 
incorporeal (oés.). 

1 Beit Surv. Popery ur. x. 445 Neither doth the 
father dwell in him corporally (who is corpslesse}. 

Corpslet, obs. f. Cors.et. 

+Co‘rpule. Oés. rare. [irreg. formed dim. 
of L. corpus body.) =Conrpvscte. 

1s4t_ R. Copcann Galyen's Trrapent. 2 ¥F. ij, Our bodies 
are nat composed of corpules, motes, nor of poores. 

Corpulence ‘kf-spivléns’. [a. F. corpulence, 
ad. L. corpulentia, u. of quality f. corpulentus 
CORPULENT ; see -ENCE.] 

+1. Habit of body; size. Os. 

1477 Caxton Jason izh, Her..ladyly may[n]tiene and 
her noble facon and corpulence. ¢ 1489 — Glanchardyn 
xxiv. (1890) 82 He was of so hyghe & hygge corpulence. 
1491 — Vitas Patr.(W, de W. 1495'1. i. 3 b/2 Of corpulence 
he was lene hy his abstynence. . 

2. Bulk of body; over-bulkiness, obesity. 

1581 Muncaster Positions xxi. (1887 a6 Running .. 
abateth the fleshinesse, and corpulence of the body. 1667 
Mitton /. Z. vit. 483 Some of Serpent kinde, Wondrous in 
length and corpulence. 1871 Narnevs Prev. 4 Cure Dis. 
11. 1. 615 The dryness of the air is not favourable to corpu- 
lence in our country [U.5.}. 

b. concer. Corpulent persons. (sonce-use.) 

1 fall Mall G. 13 Sept. 2/1 A real family boat, 
crowded with corpulence of both sexes. . 

+3. Material quality or substance; corporeity. 


Obs. rare, 

a 1628 Bovs Wks. — 584 Distinct and divers from the 
substance and corpulence of the wood. 

Corpulency (kfuipilénsi). Also 6-7 -cie. 
[ad. L. corpulentia; see prec. and -ENCY.) 

+1. Bigness of body; size, bulk. Ods. 


1848 Ravwoin Ayrth Mankynde (1564) 19 b, OF equal 
corpulencie or bygnesse. 15941. B. La Primand, Fr.Acad, 
ii. 597 The soule of a great man is not greater then the soule 
of a Title man, in regard of corpulency. 1616 Surri, & 
Mark. Country farme 121 Vhe dogge .. for the keeping 
of the Farme, must be of grosse and great corpulencie. 

2. =CORPULENCE 2. 

1877 8. Goocs /feresbach's Husb. (1586) 896 The Drones 
. by reason of unwieldinesse, or connie of their bodies, 
1646 Sin ‘T. Browns Pseud, Ep. iv. x. 204 They are pepe I 
fat..and ranck of the savours which attend upon sluttis! 
SopeHiedty. 1791 Boswett Johnson 28 Apr. an. 1783, 
Talking of a man who was grown very fat, 80 as to be in. 
commoded with corpulency, 1858 Froupr //sst, Eng. WII. 
257 The king’s health was growing visibly weaker; his 
corpulency was increasing. 

tb. concr. Obs. 

1641 MiLton Animady, (1851) 246 Wipe your fat corpu- 
lenctes out of our light. J 

+3, Material quality or substance, density. Ods. 

1894 Carew //narte’s Exam, Wits (1616) 191 This meat 
[Manna} had no corpulencie to fatten them. ites Hammonp 
Serm, vii. Wks. 1684 1V. 516 Men..phansie God ye’ vans, 
with matter and corpulency. 1644 Dicav Nat. Bodees viii. 


(1658) 67 Flame,. being mixed with smoke aud other corpu- ; /’etz, goddes] bones, I wol haue thy knyf. 


' Quadrigemina (or Optic 


| Juris: a body of law; esp. the body of Roman or 


CORPUS. | 


lency. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1701) 169 The heaviness and 
corpulency of the Water, 

Corpulent (kf3pislént), a. Also 5-6 -olent. 

[a. F. corpulent, ad. L. corpulent-us, £. corpus 
body: see -ULENT.] 
+1. Of the nature of a physical or material body: 
solid, dense, gross. Ods. 
13% Trevisa barth, De P. R. xiv.i.(Tollem. MS.) Amonge 
ies be erpe is most corpulent [c lentissiaum) and 
hap leste of sotilte. 1578 Bamister //is¢. Man 1. 20 The 
bodie of the Vertebre 1s the corpulent_and grosse parte 
therof. 1579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 84 [The] 
winde. .enterith..every place..not alreddie fulfilled with 
sum other corpulent bodye. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 116 
Meat being in its own nature corpuleat..and grosse, 

2. Large or bulky of body; fleshy, fat. 

1440 Gesta Roi. Ixv, 281 (Harl, MS.) He was corpulent 
and hevy. 1494 Faavan Chron. vi. clviii. 147 Bernulphus 
knygbtes were fatte, corpolent, and shorte hreth, 1 
Suaxs. 1 fen. (V0. iv. 404 A goodly portly man yfaith, 
and a corpulent. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. xxii, 242 
He could not endure a corpulent souldier. 1706 HEARNE 
Collect. (Oxf, Hist. Soc.) I, 301 He was a great Fat, Corpu- 
lent Fellow, 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 1.66 Being rather too 
corpulent to dance. 1868 Pesaro MWater-farm., xii. 116 The 
good brothers. .looked anxiously at many a corpulent carp. 

transf, 1616 SureL, & Markn, Country Farine 441 Some 
call it the bodie, or corpulent vessell, or the gourd. 188% 
Iilust, Lond, News 27 Sept. 291/3 A work in two corpulent 
quarto volumes, bs 

+3. Corporeal; material. Ods. (So L. corpu- 
Zentus in Tertullian.) 

21619 Fotneray Atheom, 1, xii. § 3 (1622) 127 Sometimes 
certaine Spirits (bough not corpulent, nor palpable) doe 
compasse round about vs. 1641 Mitton CA. Gov. i iit. 
(1851)158 How can the minister of the Gospel manage the cor- 
pulent and secular trial of hill and processe in chine meerly 
spiritual? 1643 HamMMonp Serut. vii. Wks. 1684 1V, 516 To 
think anything pleasure which is not corpulea:, and carnal. 

Corpulentness. rere. [f. prec. +-NESS.] = 
CoRPULENCY : in quot. in sense 3. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. iv. (Tollem. MS,), 
Celum Empireum is be firste body, moste symple ia kynde, 
and hab leste of corpolentnesse. 

|| Corpus (kgzpis). Pl. corpora (kg'upira). 
(L.; = body. 

1. The body of a man or animal. (Cf. corpse.) 

Formerly frequent ; now only humorous or grotesque. 

¢ 1440 Varn Myst. xxxiii. 490 We ar combered his corpus 
for tocary. 1490 Caxton Aneydos li. (1890) “43 ‘They coma 
wyth the corpus, makyng gret mone. 1§31 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford 104 He was othe to goe and see the 
ded corpus. 1709 Brit. Apollo \1. No. 19. 3/2 His Corpus 
(Now bulky as Porpus\ 1799 Piece Fam. Biogr. 11. 108 
They ate up his corpus, his hands and his feet. 189 Lytron 
A. Arthaur ix. xcvi, Asick polypus..Stretch'd ont its claws 
to incorporate my corpus. @1 cat Villskins & his Dinah (in 
Mus. Bonguet, No. 452\, He kissed her cold corpus a 
thousand tinies o'er. / 

2. PAys. A structure of a special character or 
function in the animal body, as corpus callosum, 
the transverse commissure connecting the cerebral 
hemispheres; so also corpora gquadrigemina, 
siriata, etc. of the brain, corpus spongiosum and 
corpora cavernosa of the penis, etc. 

1706 Puiturrs (ed. Kersey), Corpus Calloswomn (In Anat.) is 
the upper Part, or Covering of a Space made by the 
joyning together of the right and left Side of the inward 
Substance of the Brain. 1851 Carpenter Alan. Phys, (1865) 
581 The ganglionic matter of the Corpora Striata. 1874 
—Ment, Phys. App. (1879) 715 Experiments on the Corpora 

beng ia), — Iluxrey PAys. xi, 
298 The floor of the lateral ventricle is formed by a mass of 
nervous matter, called the corpus striatum, - 

3. A body or complete collection of writings or 
the like; the whole body of literature on any 


subject. 

1727-51 Cnamarrs Cych s.v., Corpus is also used in 
matters of learning, for several works of the same nature, 
collected, and bound together... We have alsoa corpus of the 
Greek poets .. The corpus of the civil law is composed of 
the digest, code, and institutes. 1865 Moztry Alirac, i. 
16 Bound up inseparably with the whole corpus of Christian 
tradition, 1876 Granstoxe in Contemp. Rev., June 14 
Assaults on the corpus of Scripture. 1886 A thenwuon 1 
Aug. 211/1 The completion of such a corpus of Oriental 
numismatics. . 

4. The body or material substance of anything ; 
paar as 2 aegis to interest or ineome. 

1844 Wettiams Aeal Prop, (1877)225 Not only the income, 
hut also the corpus of any ee » whether real or per- 
sonal, 1 Law Rep. 25 Chance. Div. 711 If these costs 
were properly incurred they ought to be paid out of corpus 
and not out of income. 


5. phr. Corpus delicti (see quot. 1832). Corpus 


civil law F9 juris civilis), 

1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) 1. xxiv. 479 Corpus delicti (a 
phrase introduced by certain modern civilians) is a collective 
name for the sum or aggregate of the various ingredients 
which make a given fact a breach of a given law. | /6id. 11. 
xlv. 796 The very best attempts yet made to distribute the 
corpus juris into parts. 1891 Fortn, Rev. Sept. 338 The 
translation. .of the Corpus Juris into French. 

+ 6. By corpus bones: perh. a confusion of corpus 
Domini aud Goddes bones: cf. also cops body! s.¥. 


Cops 2, ae i 

61386 Cuaucer Pard. Prod. 28 By corpus [2 ALSS. co 
ete but I hauetriacle. — Prtoress’ Prol, 1 (Harl.)* Wel 
sayd, hy corpus boones [6 fe.v/s corpus dominus] {’ quod 
oure host. — Afouk's Prol. 18 By corpus [Mart. corpes, 


CORPUS CHRISTI. 


* Corpusanse, corpusant: sec Corrosayt. 

|| Corpus Christi (kp upis krista, -tt). [L.; 
= Christ’s body.] A.C. Ch. The Feast of the 
Blessed Sacrament or Body of Christ, observed on 
the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. 

In many places (e.g. at York and Coventry) it was regu- 
larly celebrated by performance of the Sacred Plays or 
Pageants: hence Corpus Christi play. 

1377 Lanc.. 7, Pi. B. xv. 381 As clerkes in corpus-christi 
feste singen & reden. ¢r41g Crowned King 19 On Corpus 
Christi even. 1476 in Vor Afyst. Introd. 37 All be artifi- 
cers belonging to Corpus Xtt Plaie. 1535 STEwarT Cron, 
Scot. 111. 108 This samin tyme. .Completit wes. .Of Corpus- 
cristie the solempnitie. ¢1sg0 J. Hrvwoon Four P. P, in 
Hazl. Dodsley 1. 374 This devil and I were of old acquaint- 
ance; For oft, in the play of Corpus Christi, He hath 
played the devil at Coventry. 1656 DucoaLe Anti. War- 
wickshire 1316/1 The pageants that were play’d therein, upon 
Corpus-Christiday. 1863 Loncr. Wayside /un, Theol. Tale 
‘es He..At plays of Corpus-Christi oft was seen. 1885 
Catholic Dict. 227/1 s.v., This custom of carrying the 
Blessed Sacrament in procession on Corpus Christi. 

Corpuscle (kf-3pis'1, kpipv's’l). [mod. ad. L. 
corpuscul-um, dim. of L. corpus body.] 

l. A minute body or particle of matter. 
times identified with a¢om or with molecule. 


Some- 


1660 Bovis New Exp. Phys. Mech. i. 25 Each Corpuscle | 


endeavours to beat off all others. 1674 Petty Disc. Dupl. 
Proportion 124 Corpuscles, or the smallest Bodics that can 
possibly be seen..these Corpuscles are made of Atoms, or 
the smallest bodies in Nature. 1697 Potter Antig. Greece 
1. vill, (1715) 241 For from their Bodies on the Pile do fly 
Enrag‘d Corpuscles justling inthe Sky. 1745 Watts Logie 
1. iii. § 4 Who knows what are the figures of the little cor- 
puscles that compose and distinguish different bodies? 1812 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 56 Whether matter consists of 
indivisible corpuscles, or physical points, 

_ $b. Little body (of an animal). Oés. 

~ 1668 Hooke Aficrogr. 197 This pretty little grey Moth.. 
could very nimbly, and as it seemn’d very easily move its cor- 
puscle, through the Air, from place to place. 

2. Phys, Any minute body (usnally of micro- 
scopic size), forming a more or less distinct part 
of the organism. 

Often with defining attributes, or specific additions (chiefly 
in plural), as dlood-corpuscies (see also b), dymph-c.; gus- 
tatory or taste, tactile or touch c, Malpighian corpuscles: 


certain minute bodies in the substance of the spleen (sA/enic 


e.), and of the kidney, Pacinian c.,e. of Vater: minnte 
bulbous bodies cnclosing the ends of nerves in various parts 
of the body, esp. in the fingers and toes. 


-1941 Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 73 The Edges of the | 


semilunar Valyes are duplicated with a muscular Corpuscle 
inthe Middle. 1845-6 é. E. Day tr. Simon’s Anim. Chem. 
I, 120 Since lymph-corpuscles also pass into the blood, the 
formation of blood-corpuscles from them in the blood-vessels 
cannot be denied. 1858 Carrentre | ¢g. PAys. § 399 Little 
round corpuscles, which are emitted .. from the spore-sacs, 
and which are the true germ-cells, 1859 G. Witson Gate. 
aways Knowl, (ed. 3) 99 The tips of: the fingers. .possess 
..an unusual supply of certain minute auxiliary bodies 
called tactile corpuscles, 1878 Beit. Gegenbaner's Comp. 
Anat. 15 Such corpuscles of protoplasm as are provided 
with a nucleus are called cells. i. A 

b. es. (f/.) Minute rounded or discoidal bodies, 
constituting a large part of the blood in man and 


other vertebrates, 

1845-6 G. Kh. Dav tr. Sénton's Anim. Chent. 1. 106 Onshak- 
ing the blood with oxygen gas, the corpuscles became 
hrighter and more transparent. 1869 Huxtey P/ys. (ed. 3) 
iii. 65 The particles, or corpuscles, of the blood. . called re- 
spectively the red corpuscles and the colourless corpuscles. 

3. Bot.=CorruscutuM 1 b. 

Corpuscular (kppeskivlas), a. [f. L. type 
*corpusculdris, f. corpuscul-um ; see prec, and -AR. 
Cf. mod.F. corpusculaire.) 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of cor- 
puscles; consisting of corpuscles. 

x67x J. Weester Afetallogr. iii. 45 Atoms, or small cor- 
puscular particles, 18rz Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos. 124 
To oeee tl pon the corpuscular aggregates being all of 
the same kind. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol 151 The 
corpuscular elements of the blood. 1878 Stewart & Tair 
Unseen Univ. iv. § 132, 136 The absorption of light is more 
compatible with a corpuscular constitution. 

2. Concerned with corpuscles or atoms; =: 
ATOMIC 2; esp. in Corpuscular philosophy, theory. 

1667 Bove (¢it/e) Origine of Formes and Qualities (Ac- 
cording to the Corpuscular Philosophy). 1684 — Porousn, 
Anim. § Solid Bod. vi. 95 Corpuscular Philosophers. 
1678 Cuoworrn Jntell. Syst. 7 The atheistical system of the 
world..is built upon a peculiar physiological hypothesis. . 
called by some ‘ atomical’, or ‘corpuscular’. ae Watts 
Improv. Mind un. v.§ 2 Bee sing t0 the corpuscular philo- 
sophy, improved by Descartes, Mr. Boyle and Sir Isaac 
Newton. 1878 Stewart & Tair Unseen Univ. (1880) 37 
pacing like Epicurus the atomic or corpuscular theory of 
things. ¥ 

b. Corpuscular theory of ‘light = Emission 
theory: sec CorPuscuLe, quot. 1853. 

1833 Herscuet Asfron, iv. 180 note, The undulatory and 
corpuscular theories of light. 1875 Tatr in Gd. Words 858 
How completely shattered was the corpuscular theory of 
light when the velocity was shown to be 180,000 miles pcr’ 
second. 

Corpuscularian (kpipz:skilévriin), @. and 
sb. | [f. as prec. + -AN.] 

A.adj, 1. =Corruscvnar 2. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref.7 The Atomical and Cor. 
puscularian Philosophers. 1685 ihecue EM: Notion Nat. 
bd Epicurean and other Corpuscularian Infidels. 1741 
y Pes um Legat. 11. 339 note, The Atomic or Cor- 

OL. 


} peuly Corpusculums, x 


10138 


puscularia Physiology. 1837 M¢Cuttocu A ¢frid. Ged Ii. 
444 My object is not either to detail the corpuscularian 
hypothesis or to controvert it. 


+2. = Corpuscunar 1. Ods. 


* 4705 Berketey Commonpl. Bk. Wks. IV. 433 The corpus- 
cularian essences of bodies. 


B. sé. An adherent of the corpuscular or atomic 
philosophy, or of the corpuscular theory of light. 
1667 Bov.e Orig. Formes §& Qual. 1, 1 will assume the 
erson of a Corpuscularian. 1797 Fiucycl. Brit. 11. 484/2 
Though the philosophy of Des Cartes resembled that of 
the Corpuscularians, 1837 M°Cunrocn A ttrid. God (1843) 
II. 391 The idlest dreanis of the Corpuscularians. 
Corpuscularity. [f Conrpuscunar+-rty.] 
The quality of being corpuscular. ‘In mod. Dicts. 


+Corpu'sculary, @. Os. [see -any.] =Con- 
PUSCULAR 2, 

1702 Phil. Trans. XXUL. 1084 ‘The Philosophy of that 
Age was Corpusculary, 

Corpu'sculated, f//.¢.  [f. L. type *corpus- 
culat-us (f. corpuscudum) + -ED.J] Divided tnto or 
furnished with corpuscles, 

1859 Lewes Sva-side Stud. 259 An albuminous corpuscu- 
lated fluid. 1870 RotLeston Anim. Life 139 True corpus. 
culated blood. 

Corpuscule (kpiposkil’,  [a. F. conpuscule, 
ad. L. conpusculum : sce below.] = Corpuscne. 

1816 L. Hunt Poems, Bacchus tn Tusc. 17 All manner of 
corpuscules. 1853 Herscuri. /op. Lect. Sc. vii. § 52 (1873) 
268 According to the former [theory], tight consists in ‘ Cor- 
puscules’, or idea minute material particles darted 
out in all directions from the Inminous body. 1871 B. 
Stewart /feat § 319 Heat is a species of motion of the cor- 
puscules of bodies. 

Corpusculiferous, «. [f. L. conpuscul-20n 

+-fer bearing +-ous.] Bearing corpuscles. 

1830 Tanpiry Nas. Syst, Bot. 211 Stigma. dilated. .with 
corpusculiferous angles, 

Corpusculous (kgipzskivlos), a. [f. as prec. 
+-ous.] Characterized by the prescnce of eor- 
puscles or minttte organisms. 

187r TYNDALL 2*7ze7, Sc. (1879) 1. v. 143 The finest cocoons 
may envelope doomed corpusculous moths. 1882 Corn. 
Afag. Mar. 307 (Germs) Entirely the effect of a single cor. 
pusculous repast. 

| Corpu’sculum. Pl.-ula. [L.; dim. of 
corpus body; formerly used instead of Corrcsc.e; 
also in It. form corpuscufo, and with incorrect pl. 
in -a’s.J 

1, = Corpuscie 1. 

1680 BuLWER Authropomet. ti, (1653) 71 Cacexicate their 
674 Petry Dise, Dupl. Proportion 

ntrod. Av, Atoms (such, whereof perhaps a Million do not 
make up one visible Corpusculum). 1721 R. Brapiey }4s, 
Nat, 154 Such Effluvia or Corpuscula’s, as rise from the 
Earth or Waters. 1823 Lama Edia Ser. 1. xxi. (1865) 166 
The agreeable levities ..the twinkling corpuscula which 
should irradiate a right seoay epistle. 

b. Bot, (f/.) The central cells of the archegonia 
of Gymnosperms, within which the germinal vesicles 
are prodnced: so named by R. Brown who dis- 
covered them in 1834. 

1844 R. Brown Annals Nat, Hist. XU. 373 My areola 
or corpuscula, which he denominates large cclls in the 
embryo-sac or albumen. 1875 tr. Sachs’ Bot. 434. 

+2. A small body of men; a small ecclesiastical 
body. Ods. 

1653 Gavorn J//ierasp, Pref. to Rdr, 11 Inamoured with 
their Corpusculo’s, the little new bodies of their gathered 
Churches. 1659 — Jears of Church 43 These new corpus- 
culas of separate churches. 

Corpus sant, corpuzans: sce CORPOSANT, 


+ Corradate, bad formation for next. Ods.-° 
1623 CockERAM II, To scrape, corradate, 

+Corra‘de, v. Obs. [ad. L. corradére, f. cor- 
=com- together + radéve to scrape.) 

1. trans. To scrape together; fig. to gather 


together from various sources. 

a@1619 Fotuersy A ¢heomi,. Pref. (1622) 20, I haue made 
choise of mine Authors, not corrading out of all promiscue. 
1659 HamMMonp Ox /s. cix. 11 Paraphr. 553 They corrade 
and indeavour to get together the wealth of others. 

2. To scrape, wear down by scraping. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef. u. i. 54 Haile..which 
falleth from an high is by the length of its journey corraded, 
and descendeth therefore in a lesser magnitude. 


Corradial (kgréei-didl), @. rare. [f. Cor-14+ 
Raprat.] Radiating to or from the same centre. 

x82s CoLeripce Afds Reff. (1848) 1. 291 It is neither 
parallel nor corradial with the line of argument. 

Corradiate (kfré'dijett), v. rare. [f. Cor-1 + 

RapuTe.] zt. To radiate together; to unite 
their rays. 
*1800 CoLeRiDGr Death Wallenstein \.i. 10 At length the 
mighty three corradiate. 1864 Nrate Seaton. Poems 111 
Whereto the endless lines Intwisted and enlinked, cor- 
radiate still. 

Corradia‘tion. vare. [f. Con-! + Raptation.] 
Conjunct radiation, union of rays. 

1603 Hottano Piutarch’s Mor. 6 (R.) The conjunct light 
or corradiation of the Platonicks. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 277 So as there is a Corradiation and Conjunction of 
Beames, a 

Corradye, obs. f. Corropy. 


Corragh, variant of Curracn, coracle. 


CORRECT. 


Corral (kore'l), 55. [Sp. corral an enclosed 
place, yard, court-yard, pen, poultry-yard, etc.] 
a. An enclosure or pen for horses, cattle, ete.s a 
fold; astockade. (Chiefly in Spanish America and 
U.S.). Cf. Kraar, 

1582 N. Licnerinio tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. Aiija, 
To be as it wer in one Corall, and vnder one Pastour or 
Shepheard. 1825 Canpetnvcn Jrac. S. Amer. 1. ix. 263 
Catching the horses in his coral. 1845 Darwin Voy. Naé. 
iv. (1873) 64 To drive all tle cattle into the corral. Note, 
The corral is an enclosure made of tall strong stakes. 1887 
M. Rozerts 1. Avernus 5 Building sheep ‘corrals’ or 
pens of heaped, thorny mesquite brush. az¢rié, 1872 C. 
Kine Mountain. Sierra Nev, v. 99'To go and see if them 
corral bars are down.’ 

transf. 1849 Daxa Geol. vii. (1850) 381 This great corral 
[a crater], if we may use a forcign word, is a thousand feet 
deep. 1888 Cornh. Mag. Apr. 385 A bird in every bush, 
without one showing outside the corral of boughs. 

b. An enclosure formed of wagons in an en- 
campment, for defence against attack. 

1847 Ruxton Adz, Afexico 177 (Bartlett) The waggons 
formed into a corral or square, and close together, so that 
the whole made a most forinidable fort. 1859 Marcy 
Prairie Trav. xi. 55 [He] will..form his wagons into a 
circle or ‘corral’, with the animals toward the centre. 

ec. An enelostre for capturing wild animals ; 
e.g. wild elephants in Ceylon. 

1845 Darwin Foy. Nat, viti, (1879) 151 A troop of wild 
young horses is driven into the Corral, or large enclosure of 
stakes, 1859 Trxnext Cey/on IL, viii. iv, 348 In construct: 
ing the corral, collecting the elephants. .and conducting all 
the laborious operations of the capture. 

Corral (kore 1,7. Chiefly U.S. [f. pree. sb.J 

L. ¢rans. To form (wagons) into a corral. Hence 
Corralled f//. a. 

1851 Mayne Ritp Scalp //unt. iii, The camp, with its 
corralled waggons, 1868 Dineen Greater Bret. Wot. xiii. 143 
As maby wagons as there were fires were corralled in su 
ellipse about the road. 

2. To shut up in, or as in, a corral ; to confine. 

1847 Rexton sldv. .Wextco 238 (Bartlett) The animals 
were all collected and coralled. 1890 12. N. Brxvox in 19¢/ 
Cent, No, 162. 224 Atuight. .they coral their flocks of goats. 
1890 Century Jag. Aug. 613/1 Here they coralled us 
[prisoners] to the number of seven or eight thousand. 

3. C7. S. collog. or slang. To secttre, lay hold of, 
seize, capture, ‘collar’, 

1868 Amer, Newspaper in Dilke Greater Brit, 1.160‘ These 
leeches corral more clear cash than most quartz mills’, re- 
monstrates the editor. 1885 //arfer's Alag. Apr. 663/2 We 
dashed out of the door, corralled a porter. 1888 New Vork 
Times 30 Dec., We wilt corral some of the ice cream. 

Corrands, -ants, -ans : see CURRANT. 

Corrant, obs. f. Courant, CouRANtR. 


+ Corra‘se, v. Obs. rare. [ff L. corras- ppl. 
stem of corrddire.) trans. To serape together ; 
= CORRADE I. 

1638 R. Baum Lett, §& Frals. (1841) 1.74 Accusations 
against him of all things they could corrase, 

+Corra’sion. O¢s. rare. [n of action (on 
L. type *corradstén-em), f. 1. corradére to CORRADE ¢ 
cf. abrasion] ‘The aetion of scraping together: 
see CORRADE. 

r61x Speen fist, Gt. Brit. 1x. ix. (1632) 620 These and 
other importunate corrasions, were not made only to fill vp 
such breaches as the French affaires had produced, but also 
to spend in entertainments. /¢id. 624 The Popes endlesse 
Corasions from yeere to yeere. 

Corrasive : sce CORROSIVE. 

Corrasour, error for Corv'asour = CORVISER. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 76. 
| Correal (kgrrAl), «. Roman Law. [f. L. cor- 
| veus, conreus (f. cor-, con- together + reus one 

under obligation) +-AL.] Under joint obligation; 
applied to an obligation in which the parttcs are 
severally liable. F 

1875 Poster Gaius ut. Comm, (ed, 2) 398 A second dif- 
ference betwcen Correality and Solidarity consists in the 
fact that in Solidarity the guarantor who pays the whole 
has regressus against his co-guarantors, that is to say, has 
a power of recovering from them contribution of their share 
of the debt: whereas the Correal debtor who pays has no 
regressus or right to contribution. 

Correality) (kpréc'liti), Roman Law. [f. 
prec. +-ITy.]/ The quality, condition, or state of 
being CorrEAi: see quot. ; 

187g Poste Gaius 1. Comm, (ed. 2) 396, In Correalit 
each creditor is severadly entitled to receive, and eac 
debtor is severally bound to discharge, the whole Object of 
the obligation. By the ordinary rule, the creditors would 
be only jointly entitled to receive the whole object; and 
this the debtors would be only sofntly bound to, discharge. 
Ibid. 400 Correality in which one debtor is, principal and 
others are accessory is instanced in Fidesussio, 

Correa ‘lity 2. rare. [f.Con-1 + REatity.] The 
being equally real ; equal or correlative reality. 

1829 Sir W. Hamitton Discess. (1852) 24 His argument to 
prove the correality of his three Ideas proves directly the 
reverse. /éid, 27 ineteatd of assuming the objective cor- 
reality of his two elements on the fact of their subjective 
correlation. 

Correct (kpre'kt), v. Also 4 corect, (corette),. 
4-6 correcte,: (6 correk, correck{e). 7a, ¢. and 
pple. corrected; also fa. ¢. 5-6 correcte; fa. 
pple. 5-6 oorrecte, 5-8 correct (see CORRECT fa. 

| Pple.), [f. L. correct- ppl. stem of corrigtre to 
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CORRECT. 


make straight, set right, reform, amend, f. cor-= 
com- together + regére to lead straight, direct, rule.] 

1. trans. To set right, amend (a thing) ; to sub- 
stitute what is right for the errors or faults in (a 
writing, etc... Sometimes, loosely, to point out 
cor mark the errors in, in order to their amendment. 

+ To correct the press: to correct, or mark for correction, 
the errors or faults in a proof-sheet (ods.). 

€1374 Cuaucer To Scriz. 6 So oft a day I mot thy work 
renew It to corect and eke to rubbe and scrape. ¢1400 
Mavwoev. xxxi. 314 Pat my boke myghte be. .corrected be 
avys of his wyse and discreet conscill. 1490 Caxton Ency- 
dos Prol. 4, I praye mayster Iolff Skelton .. poete laureate 
in the vnyuersite of oxenforde, to ouersee and correcte this 
sayd booke. 1583 C. Desainuiens Casipo di Fiore 357 We 
bring you our writing, that you maye correcte it, 1621 
Biste Jransl. Pref. 2 When be corrected the Calender. 
1659 B. Harnis FParival’s /ron Age A iij b, Excuse the.. 
roughnesse of the stile, in regard that. .my occasions suffered 
me not to attend, nor correct the Presse. 1778 Br. Lowrn 
dsatah Prelim, Diss. 61 These they compared together, and 
.-one copy corrected another. 1830 D'Israei Chas. /, III. 
vi. 86 Rubens corrected some of his (the King's] drawings. 
cei Mortey Diderot 1. 164 Diderot corrected the proof- 
sheets. 

+b. Proverb. Zo correct the Magnificat. Obs. 

1g9r IJarincton Ori. Fur. Pref. (1634) & viij, As our 
English proverbe saith. .some correct Magnificat that know 
not quid significat. 1681 W. Ropertson Jhraseol. Gen. 
(1693) 388 Yo correct the magnificat, nodum in_scirfo 
guxrere. 1730-6 Baitey (folio) s.v., To correct the Magni- 
ficat. .to be hunting after Difficulties where there are none. 

e. absol, To make a corrcetion or corrections. 

148: Caxton Afyrr. Prol. 3 Humbly requyryng alle them 
that shal fynde faulte to correcte ace amende where as they 
shal ony fynde. 1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary (1625) A iij b, 
Correct where fault is, and the Printer and I shall be be- 
holding unto you. 1917 Pope Afisc. Hes. Pref., corrected, 
because it was as pleasant to me to Correct as to write. 


2. To set right, rectify, amend (an error or fanlt). 

1340 HawroLe Pr, Conse. 9596 Ika rightwyse lered man 
pat ad defaute here correcte can. 1494 Fasyan Chron. 3 
Besec ynee hym..Where any Errour in this by hym is 
sayne, It to correct. 1g13 rapsttaw St. Werburge i. 1312 
Shorily he .. correcked theyr errour. 1638 Cmtiincw. 
Relig. Pref. 1. vii. § 21 Those.. who sought the truth, being 
ready, when they found it, to correct their error, were not 
hereticks. 1838 De Morcan £ss. Probab. 149 The means 
of detecting the errors of instruments are much more power- 
ful than those of correcting them. 

3. To set right, amend a person); to cure ofan 
error or fault; to admonish or rebuke, or to point 


ont the errors or faults of, in order to amcndment. 

1377 Lana. 2’. 27. B. x. 284 For-pi ze corectoures .. co- 
recteth fyrst 3ow-seluen. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Hife's Prol. 661 
Ne I wolde nat of hym corrected be. 1450-2530 ALyrr. our 
Ladye 250 Meny that..erred from the faythe she correcte 
& broughte ayeine to the faythe. 1509 Barciay Shyp of 
Folys (1874) 1.7 With his mery speche myxt with Pibekes 
he correct al them of the cyte that disordredly lyued. 1691 
Woop AA, O.von. (1817) II]. ot5 The doctor made a re- 
joynder in elegant Latin, wherein he corrected Powell for 
his false grammar. 1738 Wrstrv Psalms cxxxix, Correct 
me where I go astray. 1796 Buaney Jfetasfasio 1. 236 
The pleasure I have had in seeing one of my own children 
corrected of all natural defects, 1806 Lams Le? to Manning 
5 Dec., If I speak incorrectly, you can correct me. 1876 T. 
Harov Mand Ethelb. xiii, Speaking no word..unless..to 
Correct a small sister of somewhat crude manners. 

+ b. To admonish, advise, direct. Oés. 

¢1386 Craucer Sec. Nun's T. 162 Valerian, corrected as 
god wolde, Answerde agayn. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 20 Hermes correctyng kyng hamon yave him this 
preceple. 

4. To punish for faults of character or conduct 

properly, in order to amendment) ; to chastise, 
chasten. 

1377 Lancr. P. Pi. B. xix. 299 Spiritus iusticie spareth 
nou3te..forto correcte pe Kynge, 3if he falle in gylte or in 
trespasse. 1467 in Eng. Gills 8p) 390 It shalle be lefulle 
to eny inhabitaunt to correct his seruant. 1535 CovRRoaLe 
1 Kings xii. 14 My father correcte you with scourges. — 
AMfacc. vi. 16 ¥f we synne, he correcketh vs. 16x11 Biste 
Jer, xivi. 28, I will, .correct thee in measure, yet will I not 
leaue thee wholly vnpunished. a 1661 Futter Worthies 
(1840) III. 398 Vagrants meet with punitive charity, and... 
are oftener corrected than amended. 1798 Bay Asmer. Law 
&ep. (1809) I. ¢ Marine laws have permitted masters of 
vessels to correct unruly sailors. 1875 Jowetr Plato V. 450 
He shall not venture to correct such an one by blows. 

b. with the offence or fault as object. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 83 Josias. corrected 
euel dedes. 1861 T. Norton Calvin's /nst. 1, viii. § 9 Such 
madnesse were worthy to be corrected [castigandam:] with 
strokes and stripes. 1593 Snaks. A’ich. //,1. 11. 5 Since cor- 
rection lyeth in those hands Which made the fault that we 
cannot correct. 1724 De For Mfem. Cavalier. 272 The 
Licentiousness of the Soldier is supposed to be approved by 
the Officer, when it is not corrected. 1771 Yunius Lett. 
Ixiv, It is a gross abuse, which the magistrate can and 
should correct. 

+ &. To bring or reduce to order ; to reclaim from 


disorder, wildness, etc., to taine. 

1594 Martowg & Nasne Dido w. ii, Eternal Jove..That 
with thy gloomy hand corrects the heaven, When airy 
creatures war amongst themselves. 1657 Hetiey Aeforts 
so By the industry of man they [beasts] are corrected, and 
their savagenesse abated, 1903 Pore Vertummus 37 Some- 
times his pruning-hook corrects the vines, And the loose 
stragglers to their ranks confines. 


6. To bring (the bodily ‘humours’, system, etc.) 
into a healthy or normal state. 


1620 Vennra Via Recta (1650) 133 It..correcteth those 
[humors] that are putrefied. 1804 ApernetHy Sug. Observ. 
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130, | .. was obliged to soothe this sore since I could not | 

correct it. 1883 A. Dosson Old World Idylis 19 People of 

— to correct their ‘tone’, Went out of town to Mary- 
ne. 

7. To counteract or neutralize (hnrtfnl qualities) ; 
to remove or prevent the ill effect of (something 
hurtful or undesirable). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ui. xxvi. 353 Yet ought it [Hellebor} 
not to be giuen before it be prepared and corrected .. with 
long pepper. 1600 Hooker (J.), O happy mixture wherein 
things contrary do so qualify and correct the one the danger 
of the other's excess. 1671 R. Bonun Disc. Wind 183 The 
Sun whicb us‘d to correct the rigour and inclemency of the 
weather, is now banisht from tbeir Horizon. 173: Ar- 
sutanot Aliments v1. vi, Its quality of relaxing too muchmay 
be corrected by boiling it with some animal substances, 1853 
Sover Pantroph. 76 The sweet savour of the honey corrects 
the bitterness of the plant. 1856 Frovoe ///st. A (1858) 
I, ii. 171 The heart... corrects the folly of the head. 18 
Jral. R. Agric. Soc. XVI. u. 375 This corrected the 


mossy tendency of the soil, 
8. a. Math. and Physics. To bring (the result 
ofan observation or calcnlation) into accordance 


with certain standard conditions, + 70 correct a 


fluent (in Fluxtons): to determine the constant to | 


be added after finding the fluent of a given finxion 
(now called the cons/ani of integralion). 

1774. M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. g2 Verify, or cor- 
rect, their Positions measured by the Log. 1807 Hutton 
Course Math. I. 302 To Correct the Fluent of any Given 
Fluxion..The finding of the constant quantity ¢, to be added 
or subtracted with the fluent as found by the foregoing 
rules, is called correcting the fluent. Afod., Reading of the 
barometer, corrected to sea-level and 32° Fahr. 


b. Optics. To eliminate from a lens or other 
optical instrament the aberration or dispersion of 
rays which would occasion indistinctness orcolonred 
fringes in the image: cf. ABERRATION 6. (Often 


with the instrument as object.) 

1831 Brewster Optics viii.7g Take a prism of each with such 
angles tbat they correct ade other's dispersion as much as 
possible. 1868 Locxver Elew:. Astron. No. 466. 217 An 
achromatic lens. .truly made. .{has} its spherical aberration 
corrected as well as its chromatic one. 1890 C. A. Youna 
Elem, Astron, xvi. $534 An instrument [i.e. telescope} for 
photography must have an object-glass specially corrected 
for the purpose. 

+ Corre'ct, st. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] Correc- 
tion. 

1606 Forp Fame's Afen. xvi, Past the childish fear, fear 
of a stripe Or schools correct. 


Correct (kprekt), pa. pple. and a. [ad. L. cor- 
rvect-us made straight, set right, etc., pa. pple. of 
corrigére see CORRECT v.] 

+A. pa. pple. (Orig. immediatcly repr. the L., 
but in later times prob. considered to be short for 
corrected, or as a pa. pple. like set, Ait, etc.; or 
even as pa. pple. of correck = mod.Sc. correckit.] 


Corrected; punished, amended. Oés. 

1460 CAPGRAVE Chron. 249 That certeyn malefactoris .. be 
not correct. 14Ba A/onk of Evesham (Arb.) 66 Gef y had 
correcte hem. 1836 Pilger. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 78 b, ro be 
correcte for theyr offences. 1538 Srarxey England u. i. 
167 The wych faute, onys correcte, shal also take away 
thys frenecy. wee Swirt Let. Eng. Tongue, 1 would have 
our language, after it is duly correct, always to last, 


B. adj. 
1. In accordance with an acknowledged or con- 
yentional standard, esf. of literary or artistic style, 


or of manners or behaviour; proper. 

1676 DrvoEeNn Aurengz. Prol., What verse can do, he has 

rformed in this, Which he presumes the most correct of 
Ris. 1824 Byron Yuan xvi. lviii, New buildings of cor- 
rectest conformation. 1845 Forp //fandbk, Spain 1.58 The 
correct thing is to have the owner's name worked in on the 
cdge. 

2. In accordance with fact, truth, or reason; free 
from error; exact, true, accurate; right. Said also 
of persons, in reference to their statements, scholar- 
ship, acquirements, etc. 

Correct card: see Caan sh5 6e. 

1705 Aooison /faly Pref., Monsieur Misson has wrote a 
more correct Account of Italy..than any before him. 1731 
H. Facto (J.), Always use the most correct editions, 1790 
Catu. Granam Lett, Educ. 7 The correctest idea we can 
form of the equity of our maker. 1820 in Picton L’poo/ 
Afunic, Rec. (1886) UL. 388 Leaving to. their correcter judg- 
ment to decide. 1831 Macautay Byron Ess, 1854 1. 1599/2 
Mr. Hunt is, we suspect, quite correct in saying that, etc, 
1875 Jevons Money (1878) 8 This definition will correct. 
1875 Une Dict. Arts Ill. 648 When the author returns his 
proof and revise, and is satisfied that the sheet is correct. 
/bid., Careis taken. .that tbe pages are correct, and that the 
signatures’ are in order, 188a B. M. Croker Proper 
Pride V1. it 44 On reference to the correct card, they saw 
* Captain Campbell's Tornado; scarlet jacket, etc. 

3. Of persons: Adhering exactly to an acknow- 
ledged standard: a. of literary or artistic style. 

1734 Pore £ss, Afan rv. 381 Correct with spirit, eloquent 
with ease, 1736 Jonnson in Sosteel/, The best and cor- 
rectest authours. 1831 Macautay Byron Ess. 1854 1. 15 3/2 
What are called the most correct plays of the most correct 
dramatists. : 

b. of manners or behaviour. 

¢ 1800 Jess Corr, (1836) I. i. 4 He is..as a clergyman, 
extremely zealous and correct. 1891 Slackw. Mag. July 
42 Whenever a commandment is broken by one of these 
correct heroes. .it is done with perfect regard for the usages 
of polite society. 


CORRECTION. 


Corre‘ctable, a. rare. [f. Connect v. + -ABLE.] 
‘That may be corrected. 

@ 1661 Futter Worthies 1. 350 The coldness and windiness 
[of Sider] (easily correctable with Spice. 

Corre‘ctant, 2. Afed. [f. as prec.+-ant.] A. 
adj. Corrective. B. sé. A corrective agent or 
medicine. In mod. Dict. 

+ Correcte. Obs. ?Some medicinal herb. 


1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 173 Wee shulde have no nede 
to skamonye, Turbit, euforbe, correcte, diagredie. 

Corrected (kfre-ktéd), pf/. a. [f. Correer v. 
+-ED,] Set right, amended, etc.: see the verb. 

1§57 Jorntn Guenara’s Diall Pr. 115b/1 The woman 
whiche nourisheth & giueth y* child sucke, ought to be 
much more corrected, and sober in this case. a 1661 FULLER 
Worthies (1840) I]. 498 A corrected le eon (let blood under 
both wings) is both pleasant and wholesome nourishment. 
Afod., The reading of the corrected copy. A corrected 
proof-sheet. : 

+Corre‘ctedly, adv. Obs. [f prec. + -L¥ 2. 
Used before correct adj. and correcily were in use-] 
Correctly ; with correction or emendation. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie ut. xxii. (Arb.) 263 : 
that speake more finely and correctedly. 1619 T. James 
Corrupt. Scripture v. (1612) 24 The Latine Fathers..would 
the sooner bee correctedly printed. a167o Hacker Ads. 
Williams \. (1692) 27 Let me use the phrase correctedly. 

Correcter, obs. f. Connector a. 

+ Corre-ctify, v. Obs. nonee-word. [f L. 
correct-us+-FY.] trans. To correct, set right. 

a r6ag Fietcner Elder Brother u.i, Wben your worship’s 
pleased to correctify alady. _ 

Correcting \kfre‘ktig’\, vil. sb. [See -1N@ 1] 
The action of the verb Correct. 

1580 Hotiysanp 7 reas. Fr. Tong, Emendation,an amend- 
ing, a ee 1882 Grosart Spenser's Heks. IN. 2188/2 
The. .folio has been credited witb first correcting. 

Corre’cting, f7/.a. [See -1nc?.] That cor- 
rects: see the verb. Hence Corre‘ctingly advz., 


in a correcting manner, by way of correction. 

1692 Pripeaux Direct. Ch..tvardens (ed. 4) 117 His Cor- 
recting Judgments will be turned into destroying qude- 
ments. @1697 Aubrey Nat. Hist. Surrey (1719) IL. 197 
The correcting Birch. Afod., No correcting hand had passed 
over the pages. 1887 T. Hanoy Woodlanders xxxix, ‘1 
| will take you bome.’..He added correctingly, "I will take 

you at any rate into tbe drive’. 

Correction (kfre-kJon). Also 4 co(r)reecioun, 

| 4-6 correccion, -cyon, -tioun(e, -one, (§ co- 
reccion, correxyon). [a. Anglo-F. correceioun 
= F. correction, ad. L. correction-em, n. of action 

f. corrigére (ppl. stem correet-) to CORRECT.] 
| 1. The action of correcting or setting right ; sub- 
| stitntion of what is right for what is erroneous 

in (a book, etc.); amendment. Hence, loosely, 

pointing out or marking of errors (in order to their 

removal). Correction of the press: i.e. of printers’ 
errors. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 9594 If any defaut in pis tretice 

be’... I wil stand til pe correccion of ilka rightwyse lered 

| man. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 1. ii. 251 ¥fin al thys book 

I haue mesprised. .I demaunde correxyon and amendement. 

41835 Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr, 1053 Submyttyng me 

1o the correction of your grace. 1599 THYNNE A minady, 

(1865) 19 Chaucer dothe submytte the Correctione of his 

woorkes to Gower, 1611 Biste 7ransi Pref. 4 That 
| Translation was not so. .perfect but shat it needed in many 

places correction. 1751 Noir Rambler No. 144? 9 The 
| accuracy..of the style was produced by the successive cor- 
rection of the chief criticks of the age. 1850 RoserTson 

Serm, Ser. ut vi. 80 All experience is a correction of life's 
delusions. 1857 Wneweit Ast, /uduct. Sc. 1. 367 The 
correction of the calendar. 877 Blackie's Pop. Encyel. 
IL. 56s/2 In the early times of the art of priuting more 
attention was paid..to the correction of the press. 1879 
Gro. Eniot Theo. Such xi, To admit that he made a 
blunder or to appear conscious of correction. 

b. phr. Under correction : subject to correction; 
a formula expressing deference to superior informa- 
tion,or critical authority. So + saving correction. 

€1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1, 1282 For myne_ wordes here 
and euery part I speke hem alle vnder correecioun Of yow. 
¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i, 21 It semeth me (spek- 
ynge vnder correction) that my lorde..hath enterprised a 
great foly. 1599 T'uYNNE Aximad, 57 Sauing correctione, 
the former sence is good. 1 Suaks. Afen. V, 11, ik. 130 
Captaine Mackmorrice, I thinke, looke you, vnder your 
| correction, there is not many of your Nation. 1662 Dry- 

pen Wrid Gall. 1n.i, I do not concelve myself, under core 
rection, so inconsiderable a person. 1867 Stusas Afed. 

& Mod. Hist, (x886) 17, 1 speak under correction; for I 
| do not pretend to look at the subject as a question of 

ps pie. i 

. (with @and f/.) Anact or instance of emenda- 
tion; concer. that which is substituted for what is 
wrong or faulty, ¢5f.in a literary work ; an emenda- 


tion. 

1528 Garpiner in Pocock Kec, Ref I. li. 230 Wherein whi 
we saw the additions, detractions, and corrections, 1§99 
‘THynne A nitado, (1865) 2 ‘Tlie annotacions and corrections 
delivered by master Speghte upon the last editione of 
Chaucers Workes. 1738 Bircu Life Afilten Wks, 1738 1.7 
To see the first Thoughts and subsequent Corrections of so 
great a Poet as Milton. 1832 Bappace /con. Manuf, xxi. 
(ed. 3) 207 He should make the whole of his corrections In 
the manuscript, and should copy it out fairly. 1875 L 
| Dict, Arts VIL. 648 The compositor. .makes the corrections 

in the types, by lifting out the wrong letters .. and putting 
| in right ones in their places. 


CORRECTION, 


+3. The correcting (of a person) for faults of 
character or conduet; reprehension, rebuke, re- 


proof. Ods. 

a@1340 Hamroce Psalter ix. 24 Grete ire is of god when 
coreccioun is away & flaterynge comes. 1382 Wycwir 
ffos.¥. 9 In the day of correction [1388 amen yng Vulg. 
correptionts). — Tit. iii. ro Schonye thou a man heretyk, 
aftir oon and the secunde coreccioun, o” correpcioun, or 
veprouyng. 568 Grarton Chron, II. 40 Fervent in the 
correction of other mennes vices. 1611 Bipre 2 Test. iil. 16 
All Scripture..is profitable for doctrine, for reproofe, for 
correction, 1794 Patey Evid. (1797) 34 His repeated cor- 
rection of the ambition of his Lee les. 1814 D’Israeis 
Quarrels Auth. (1867) 384 Wotton, in a dignified reproof, 
administered a spirited correction to the party-spirit. 

4. The correcting (of a person) by disciplinary 
punishment; chastisement, properly with a view 
to amendment; but frequently in later use (now 
somewhat arch.) of corporal punishment, flogging. 

€1386 Cuaucer Friars 1.22 Thanne hadde he thurgh 
his Iurisdiccion Power to doon on hem correccion. ¢ 1400 
Three Kings Cologne xxxiii, (1886) 123 [They] my3t_not 
reuoke be pepil from her eresyes by no spirituel correccioun 
ne temporel correccioun. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (WW. de W. 
1531) 3 b, In the lawe of Moyses there was almoost no 
correcyon for notable and great crymes but deth. 1624 
Carr, Smitn Virginia u. 38 Their ordinary correction is to 
beate them with cudgels. 1662 B&. Com. Prayer, Visit. 
Sick, Sanctify..this thy fatherly correction to him. 1779-81 
Jounson L. /., Blackmore Wks, UI. 179 Correction seldom 
effects more than the suppression of ae 1780 Comyns 
Digest Laws Eng. V. 588 Other Instruments of 
or Correction are..The Pillory and Stocks. 1836 ped 
Ecey in //o. Com. 26 Feb., Corporal punishment—a mode 
of correction we all deplore. 1844 Tuackrrav Barry Lyn- 
eon xviii, I..administered such a correction across the 
young caitiffs head and shoulders witb my horsewhip. 

+b. An exereise of correcting discipline. c. 
Correcting control. Ods. 

1465 Paston Lett. No. 502 II. 186 Desyryng hys Lordshyp 
that..acorreccyon my3t be hadde, in as moch as he was... 
hys ordynare, and. .he was a prest and under hys correc. 
cyon. 

G. House of correction: a building for the con- 
finement and punishment of offenders, esp. with 
a view to their reformation; a bridewell. 

1578-6 Act 18 Eliz. c. 3 § 5 In everye Countye..one Two 
or more Abyding Howses .. shalbe provided, and called 
the Howse or Howses of Correction for sctting on worcke 
and punishinge .. of suche as ..shalbee taken as Roges. 
r6r11n NM. Aiding Rec. 1. 225 Ordered That a House of 
Correction be erectcd in the Towne of Richmond for the 
whole North Riding and Richmond Towne. 1670 MARVELL 
Corr. Wks, 1872-5 11. 354 The Bill for Conventicles.. 
orders that who cannot pay his ss... shall worke it out in 
the House of Correction. 1766 Extick London IV. 386 
A bridewell or house of correction. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 
xiti, A miserable shoeless criminal, who had been..com- 
mitted .. to the House of Correction for one month. 1899 
Home Office Order, To The Keeper of the House of Cor- 
rection, at Preston, in the County of Lancaster. 

+5. Control, regulation, governance. Oés. 

1657 Howew Londinog.17 They have had the conservation 
and correction of the River of Thames. 

6. The counteracting or neutralizing of the ill 


effect of (something hurtful or unpleasant). 

1477 Norton Ord, Alch. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 97 Another 
Furnace. .serving..for Correction called Ablution. 1§97 
Gerarve Herbal 1. cv, This strong medicine..ought not 
to be giuen inwardly unto delicate bodies without ite 
correction. papacy Prin. Physic (%762) p. x¥, Other 
Medecines which need no such Correction. 


7. a. Math. and Physics. The addition or sub- 
traction of some quantity to or from the result of 
an observation or calculation, to bring it into ac- 
cordance with certain standard conditions; the 
quantity so added or subtracted. + Correction of 
a fluent (in Fluxions) : the determination of what 
is now called the constant of integration; the con- 
stant itself. 

1743 W. Emerson Fluzions, And finding the Fluent, 


unishment 


s=— 


Sx . . * 
[rT which needs no Correction (because when z=0, 


=0) 1796 Hutton Math. Dict. 1. 482s. v. Fluent, The 
Fluent of a given fluxiori, found as above, sometimes .. 
wants acorrection. 1839 Penny Cyc, XIII. 422/2 The cor- 
rection for the thickness (ofthe lens), to be subtracted from 
F [tbe focal distance). 1890 C. A. Youne Elem, Astron, 
xiv. § 492 The correction for parallax always has to be 
added to the observed altitude. 

b. Optics. The counteraction of the aberration 
or dispersion of the rays in a lens or other optical 
instrument. ; 

1856 CARPENTER Mficroscope (1875) 45 If the lenses be so 
adjusted that their correction is acct for an uncovered 
object, 1890 C. A. Younc Elem, Astron. xvi. § 533 To 
give the most perfect possible correction of the echewead 
aberration as well as of the chromatic, /did. § 534 It is not 
possible with the kinds of glass hitherto available to obtain 
a perfect correction of color, 

+8. The condition of being corrected or correet 
(in style). Ods. rare. [A Gallicism.] 

1759 Jouxson in Mrs. Lennox tr. Brumoy’s Gr. Theatre 
III. 154 No poetry lasts long that is not very correct; the 
ballance therefore seems to incline in favour of correction... 
So certain is it that correction is tbe touch-stone of poetry. 

9. attrib. and Comé., as correction-house = 
house of correction (see 4d); correction-proof 
a., proof against correction ; correotion-table, a 
table of corrections (see 7). 
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¢x6ag R. Harris s/esektah's Recov, (1630) 28 There be, in 
the countrey... correction-houses to be builded. 1630 in 
Sir F. M. ee fist, Poor t. 159 That the Correction. 
Houses in all Counties may be made adjoining to the 
Common prisons and the gaoler to be made Governor 
of them. 1642 FuLLEeR Asie Prof. Stu. xvi ra A 
stubborn youth, correction-proof. 3818 Scott Guy AZ. xlviii, 
A.. fierce attack .. upon the outer gate of the Correction. 
House. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. ix. (1856) 67 Language 
as exact and matheinatical as their own correction tables. 

Correctional (kfrekfonal), ¢. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to correction; corrective. 

1838 GLADSTONE State in Rel. Ch, (1839) 205 At present 
when the legitimate correctional powers of the Church have 
become dormant, 1862 Anstep Channel Isl. wv. xxiii. (ed. 
2) 533 In Jersey, minor offences are referred to a court of 
Correctional Police. 

Hence Corre‘ctionally adv. 

18799 Guiapstoxe Gleanings 1V. 103 There are large 
classes of offences only punisbable ‘correctionally’ not 
criminally. 

+Corre‘ctioner. Obs. rare—'. [f. as prec. 
+-rR.] One who administers correction. 

1597 Saks. 2 //en. #1’, ve iv. 23 You filthy famish’d Cor- 
rectioncr. [Applied to a beadle.] 

Corre‘ctish, a. xonce-wd. [f. Correct a. + 
-IsH.] Pretty correct. 

1866 CartyLe Reis, (1881) IL. 111 That a man’s bodily 
stature was a Correctish sign of his spiritual ! 


Corrective (kfrektiv), 2. and sé. [a. I. cor- 
rectif, -ive, {. L. correct. ppl. stem + -IVE.] 
A. ad. 
L. Iaving the property or function of correcting 
or setting right what is erroneous or faulty, or of 


producing amendment ; tending to correct. 

1603 Florio Afoutaigne ui, x. (1632) 570 Somewhat an here- 
ticke: Incapable of innovation, though corrective [yuesme 
correctifve), 1630 Brerewoop Treat. Sabbath 14 (‘1'.) The 
law of nations alloweth.. masters over their servants not 
only a directive but a corrective and coactive powcr. 1622 
R. Hotpswortn Serm, on fs. exliv. 15, 27 \L.) Vhe Psalmist 
interposeth a caution in this corrective particle, ‘yea, 
happy’. 1748 Ricwarpson Clarissa (1811) IL. xxxvii. 269 
If my afflictions are sent me for corrective ends. a 1853 
Rosertson Ser, Scr. ui. viii. 108 The penalty. .is, in the 
first instance, corrective, not penal. 1875 Jowetr Plato 
(ed. 2) TV. 46 Utility. .has been the great corrective principle 
in law, in politics. 1892 form D, fad. Revenue, Corrective 
Affidavit in connection with the Stamp Duties on Probates. 

b. In corrective justice, a rcndering of Aris- 
totle’s d:opOwrixdy Sixarov, also rendered commuta- 
tive justice (sce COMMUTATIVE 1 b); but by Hooker 
distinguished from this, and app. used in scnse 
‘castigatory, punitive ’. 

1531 [see Commutative rb]. ¢ 1886 Hooker Serm, Pride 
nu, Wks. ILL. 772 The several kinds of justice, distributive, 
commutative, and corrective. dd. v. 794 So unappeasable 
is the rigour and dirity of his corrective justice. 1660 R. 
Coxe Power § Subs. 120 Nor is that corrective and dis- 
tributive justice, which Aristotle affirmed to be in Arithme- 
tical, and in Geometrical proportion. 1868 Bain J/ent. & 
Mor. Sc. 493 Corrective or Reparative Justice takes no 
account of persons. 

2. Having the property of counteracting or neu- 
tralizing the ill effect of something hurtful or un- 
pleasant ; or of restoring to a healthy condition. 

1533 Exyor Cast. Helthe (1541) 71 b, Untill that humour be 
expelled, the dicte muste be corrective of that humour. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. i. § 3 This corrective spice, the 
mixture whereof makcth knowledge so sovereign, is charity. 
1732 Ansutunot Audes of Diet 246 Mulberries pectoral, 
corrective of the bilious Alkali. Afod. Advt., These cor- 
rective Pills are the best remedy for all defective action of 
the digestive organs, | 

B. sé, [Elliptical uses of the adj.] 

1. Something that has the property of counter- 
acting or neutralizing what is harmful; that which 
restores to a healthy state. Also jig. 

1610 B. Jonson Ach. Prol., No spirit so much diseased, 
But will with such fair correctives be pleased. a 1631 
Donxe Poems, To Sir #4. Wotton, Do not adde Correctives, 
but as Chymikes, purge the bad. 1707 Mirce $4. Gt. Brit. 
u. 113 The Natives. .take a large dose of Aqua Vita: for a 
Corrective. 1721 Berketey Prev. Rein Gt. Brit. Wks. 
III. 209 It is not enough to ease the part pained; we must 
apply general correctives. 1863 Hottanp Lett. Foneses 
xvil. 252 We take. .some varieties of fruit asa corrective. 

2. Something that tends to set right what is 
wrong, to remove or counteract an cvil, etc. 
(Usually with more or less allusion to sense 1.) 
Const. of or fo, 

1734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist.(1827) 1. Pref.17, [had supplied 
a proper corrective to this, 1792 D. Luovp Voy. Life va 
150 These calm correctives of a father’shand. 1857 Buckie 
Civilis, 1, viii. 499 Patriotism is a corrective of superstition. 
1882 J; C. Morison Macaulay i. 8 His disproportionate 
partiality for the lighter sides of literature met with no 
corrective at Cambridge. 

3. Something that acts so as to correct what is 


erroneous or mistaken. (Const. as in 2.) 

1854 Eserrson Lett. 6 Soc. Aims, Poet. & Imag. Wks. 

Bohn) IIT. 152 The criticism of memory as a corrective to 

rst impressions. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) 111. 49 The 
Utilitarian principle is valuable as a corrective of error. 

+b. A modification introduced to remove error 
or inaccuracy; a correction. Odés. 

1677 Have Prin. Orig. Dfan.1. i, 34 Such an instance... 
that with certain correctives and exceptions may give some 
kind of Explication, Burne Observ. Late State 
Nation Whs. 1842 I. 8x This corrective ought to be applied 


CORRECTOR. 
to all general balances of our trade, which are formed on 
the ordinary principles. 


Hence Corre‘ctively adv., in a corrective man- 
ner; by way of correction ; Corre'ctiveness. 

1626 W. Sciater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 282 Rule of 
moderation correctiuely annexed. 1858 Busunete Ser. 
New Life 374 God will co-work invigoratively, correctively, 
and directively. x G. M. Fexn Double Avot WL vin. 
118 ‘Much’ said Salome correctively. 1838 G. S. Faser 
Answ. Husenbeth 24 Mr. Musenbeth’s organ of critical 
correctiveness. : 

Correctly (kgrektli), adv. [ff Correcr «+ 
-LY“.] In a eorrect manner; in accordance with 
what is considered right ; cxaetly, accurately, with- 
out ¢rror: see the adj. 

1692-9 Locke Educ. (J.), Speak as properly and as correct! 
Rs, etc. 1709 Pore #ss. Crit. u. 240 Such Lays as neither eb’ 
nor flow, Correctly cold and regularly low, ‘1751 BerKELEY 
Let, Wks. 1V. 330 The care you have taken in publishing 
the inscription so correctly. “1797 Burke Aegic. Peace mi. 
Wks. VITL 381 1f am correctly informed. 1888 M. Morris 
Claverhouse i. 6 He could not spell correctly. 

Correctness (kfrektnés). [fas prec. + 
-NESS.] ‘The quality or condition of being correct ; 
conforinity to an acknowledged rule or standard, 
to what is considered right, or to fact; freedom 
from error or fault; accuracy, exactness. 

1683 Burner tr. A/ore’s Utopia Pref. (1684) 11 The fidelity 
of the Translation, and the correctness of the English. 1695 
Drvven Parall. Poetry y Paint, Wks. XVI. 331 There 
reinains nothing but a dullcorrectness. 1719 J. Ricuarpson 
art Crét. 188 The Correctness of the io 1844 H. H. 
Wuison &rit, india 111. 530 He denied the correctness of 
the assertion. a1859 Macaucay Siog. (1867) 182 ‘The cor- 
rectuiess of his private life. : 

Corrector (kgrektoz). Forms: 4 corectour, 
(3-6 Sc. correker, -ar), 5-7 correctour, 6-9 
-er, 6--or. [a. Anglo-Fr. co(rrectour = V. cor- 
recteur, ad. L. correctér-ent, agent-n. f. corrigére to 
CORRECT : see -oR.] 

1. One who corrects or sets right; one who points 
out errors or faults, and substitutes or indicates 
what is right ; a censor, critic. 

1377 [see Correcr @ 3} @34s5 f/fonlate xvii, The 
archedene, that ourman, ay eee in plane, Correker of 
kirkmen was clepit the Claik. 1474 Caxton Chesse 6, All 
kyuges ought specially to here her corrigiours or correctours. 
1590 GREENE Wourn, Garm. Pref. (1616) 4 Diogenes of a 
coyner of money became a Corrector of manners. 1602 
Masnincuam Deary (1868) 1 The Puritan is a curious cor. 
rector of things indifferent. 1710 Swira Ox @ Broomstick, 
He scts up to be an universal reformer and corrector of 
abuses. 1818 Byron Ch, Har. iv. cxxx, Time! the corrector 
where our judgments err. 1869 Baupw. Brown Drv. Afyst. 
1. ix. 224 ‘Teachers, correctors, and exemplars to their 
fellow-inen. ; ; 

b. Printing, A printcr’s employé who reads 
proofs and marks the corrections to be made in the 
type before printing off; a proof-reader. 

1530 Parser. Introd. 36 That thyng passed my correctours 
handes. 1590 Nasne /asgel's aA pol. 1. Bij b, Who was 
corrector to the Presse at Couentrie! 1634 Malory’s Arthur 
Pref. 12 Amended. .by the pains and industry of the com- 
positor and corrector at the press. 1720 Swirt Proposal 
frish Manuf, 'Vhe corrector of a hedge-press in some blind 
alley about Little Britain. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts II. 645 
‘The first proof..with the MS. is handed to the corrector of 
the press, or reader, 1884 Q. Kev. Jan. 215 Mere misprints, 
showing only carelessness on the part of the corrector. 

2. An official title = director, controller: a. In the 
Roman Eupire,a governor of a province of lower 
rank than a proconsul or consul. b. A director 
or superior of an ecclesiastical office, religious order, 
etc. te. Formerly, an officer in a chamber of 
accounts in France and some other countries. 
+d. = Sp. corregidor, magistrate. e. Corrector 
of the Staple: the controller of a wool staple: see 


quot. 1617. 

1353 Act 27 Edw. [/] (Statute of the Staple) c. 22 Nous 
avons ordene que en chescun lieu ou lestaple se tiendra, soit 
certein nombre des Corccters, 1518 in Pitcairn Crim. Urials 
I, 232" Makand him and his assignais Keparis, ouersearis, 
correkaris, and suplearis of the Isle of Litill Comeray. 1553 
Burgh Rec. Aberdeen 5 Oct. (Jam. Supp.), Correctour of 
the queir. 1609 HoLtaxp Asem, Marcell. xxvu. iil, 307 
Terentius..administred tbe officc of a Corrector in this 
selfe same province. 1617 Minsueu Duct, Ling. 2448¢, 
Correctour of the staple, is an Officer or Clerk belonging to 
the staple, that writeth and recordcth the _bargaines of 
Merchants tbere made. 1631 Weever Anc, Sun. Mon, 342 
Officers belonging to tbese Staples, were Maiors, Constables, 
Manipernors, correctours. 16g0 Lond. Gaz. No. 2622/3 
The Creation of two new Presidents, four Masters in 
Ordinary, four Correctors, and other Officers in the Cbamber 
of Accounts of this City [Paris] 1693 tr. Lméléanne's 
Hist. Aonast. Ord, xvii. 181 He will have the Superiors 
of his Order to be called Correctors. 178: Gipuon Decé. 
& F. U. 37 The whole empire was distributed into one 
hundred and sixteen provinces .. Of these, three were 
governed by proconsuls, thirty-seven by consulars, five by 
correctors, and seventy-one by presidents. Q 

3. One who exercises discipline ; one who in- 
flicts correction or chastisement. 

1g3t Exvyot Gov. ut. xxi, Wherfore, said he to the cor- 
rectour..loke that thow styl beate him. 1587 Nortn tr. 
Gueuara’s Diall of Pr. 125, a/1 The children being but .2. 
or .> yeares old, it is to sone to giue them maisters, or cor- 
recters. 59x Percivatn Sf. Dict., Castigador, a chas- 
tiser, a corrector. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. xxv, Having 

raised my peel Corrector. 1884 Manch. Exam, 15 

ov. 5/2 \ judge ,. holds his position as a public corrector. 
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4. Something that corrects, or furnishes a means 
of correction ; somcthing by means of which error 


may be got rid of or prevented. 

1603 Frorio Montaigne (1634) 628 Defective and vn- 
perfect formes .. rather corrupters then correcters. 1646 
(title) A Corrector of y* Answer to the Speech. 1778 Br. 
Lowrn /saiah Prelim. Diss. 62 This vast collection of 
variations, taken in themselves as correctors of the text. 
1778 Sir I. Reynotps D¢sc. viii. (1876) 443 aa ts 
considered as the general corrector of excess. 1882 Nares 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 242 The correctors.".are bar magnets, 


+5. Afed. and Chem. Something that counter- | 


acts what is harmful, or that restores (the bodily 
system, etc.) to a healthy state; a neutralizing or 
remedial agent, a corrective. Obs. 

1605 Timme Quersit.1.vi. 25 The true and proper corrector 
of opium..is vineger. 1661 Lovene Hist. Anim, & Min, 
334 Inquietude, which is a various turning of tbe body. .[is] 
cured by correctors. 1740-1 Berkecey Leé. in Fraser Lrfe 
263 No more powerful corrector of putrid humours. 1773 
Projects in Ann, Reg. 130/1 Rice..is..a very weak cor- 
rector of putrefaciion, 

Correcto‘rial, a. rare. [f. L. type *correc- 
lort-us (f. corrector) +-At.] Of or pertaining to a 
corrector, 

173: Hirst. Litt. U1. 59 The Consulares, Correctores and 
Presides had the Government of one single Province, which 
«was called Consular, Correctorial, or Presidial. 

+ Correcto'riate. Ofs. [f. as prec. +-ATE.] 
The office of a corrector (sense 2). 

1693 tr. Emtlianne’s Hist. Monast. Ord. xvii. 181 During 
the time of their Correctoriate. 

Corre‘ctorship. [f. Corrector + -suip.] The 
office of a corrector (of the press). 

1822 Blackw, Mag. X1. 7 Your correctorship of typical 
errata, 

Correctory (kgrektori’, @. and sé, ? Obs. [f 
L. type *eorreclért-us, £. corrector : see -ORY.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a corrector or cor- 
rection, 

1620 Venxner Vera Recta vii. 123 It..addeth..a correctory 
relish. .vnto such [meats] as are hot and drie. 1757 J. Dat- 
rywpLe /iss. [7 ist. Feudal Prop. (1758) 119 The statute... 
being correctory of the common law. 1842 Blackw. Mag. 
LII. 61 This new edition does not profess to give any 
correctory annotations. 

B. sé. 

+1. A corrective: see ConnecTIVE B. 1. Obs. 

1607 Topsete Serpents (1653) 661 They may he taken 
with other Correctories, 1620 Wenner Via Xecta iii. 67 
Pepper is the best correctory for it. 

+ 2. An emendatory treatise or work. O¢s. 
rr VT. James Corrupt. Scripture w. (1612) 89 Heereof 
in my Correctorie of S. Gregory, if God wil. 

Correctress (kfrektrés’. Also 7 -oresse. 
[f. Cornicronr +-xss.] A female corrector. 


1611 Cotar., Emendatrice, she that correcteth, a correct- | 


eresse. 1763 Miss Carrer in Lett. w. Miss Talbot, ete. 
(1809) II]. 81, | wisb Dr. Young had been the translator, 
and I thecorrectress, 1765 Aaa. Reg. 225/1 That powerful 
correctress Nature gave a temporary union to all parties. 

+Correctrice. Ovs. [a. F. correctrice (ad. 
L. correctric-em), fem. of correcteur : sec -TRICE.] 
= prec. 

1548 Hare Chron. 61 b, The goddesse of warre called 
Bellona, which is the correctrice of princes, 1711 Suartess. 
Charac. (1737) 1. 323 The correctrice, by whose means I am 
in my wits, and without whom I ain no longer my-self. 

+ Corre’ctrix. O¢s. [a. L. type *correctrix, 
fem. of correclor: sec -TRIX.] = prec. 


1615 W. Lawson Orch. & Gard. in. Pref. (1668) 1 Whatis | 


Art more than a Provident and skilfull Correctrix of the 
faults of Nature? 1645 N. Stone Enchivid. Fortif. 2 Ex- 
perience the Correctrix of all Capriccio’s. 

Corred (herrings): sec CoRVED. 

Corredy : see Corropy. 

+Corre'ference. Obs. rare—'. [f. Cor-+ 
Rererence.] Mutual reference or relation. 

1650 B. Drscolliminium 15 A true..correference one to 
the other, ; 

Correggiesque (kpre'dgije'sk), @. [See 
-ESQUE.] Characteristic of, or in the style of, the 
Italian painter Correggio. 

1760 Aun, Keg. 252 Among us, any nction that is singu- 
larly graceful, is termed Correggiesque. 1801-15 Fuseu 
Leet. Art viii, (1848) 514 The far more than Correggiesque 
graces of female forms, 

So + Correggie'scity, Correggio’sity, the 
characteristic style of Corrcggio. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy 111. xii,60 The Corregiescity of 
Corregio. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) 5 
Of the grace of Raphael, and of the Correggiosity of 
Correggio, 

Corregidor, Also 6-8 corrigidor. [Sp. 
corregidor (koreyidG'r), n. of action f£. corregir, 
ad. L. corrigére to correct: cf. Corrector.] A 
Spanish magistrate ; ‘the chief Justicer or goucr- 
nor of a towne’ (Minsheu). 

cr Sp. Tragedy w.in Hazl. Dodstey V. 125 For thus I 
us'd, before my marshalsbip, To plead in causes as corrigi- 
dor. x6az F. MarxHam S&. War vy, viii.1g1 Corrigidors or 
Beadles to punish the Infragantic or unruly. 1668 Dryorn 
Evening’s Love v.i, Run to the corrigidor for his assist- 
ance. .17or Lond. Gaz. No 3701/2 The Corrigidor and 
other Magistrates of this Town. 1838 Prescotr Ferd. § 
7s, (1846) 11. xiv. 42 To supervise the conduct of the cor+ 
regidors and subordinate magistrates. 
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Correher, obs. f. CURRIER. 

Correk, obs. f. CoRREcT v. 

Correlarie, obs. f. CoroLtnary. 

Correla-table, z. [f. ConRELate v. +-ABLE.] 
Ss of being correlated. 

1885 in Jperial Dict., SupAl. ; and in later Dicts. _ 

Correlate (kprileit), sd. [f. Cor-+L. relatum 
(a thing) referred, related: see next. Probably 
suggested by the earlier corre/ation and correla- 
tive; but there may have been a mod.L. *correld- 
tum, in al use.] 

1, Each of two things so related that the one 
necessarily implies or is complementary to the 
other. 

1643 Here Answ, Ferne 27 Soveraignty 'tis a relative, and 
cannoli subsist without its correlat subjection. 1722 Wot- 
taston Nefig. Nat. lit 43 The existence. .of one correlate 
linfers directly] that of the other. 1842-3 Grove Corr. 
Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 165 The idea of height cannot exist 
without involving the idea of its correlate, depth. 1880 
Huxrey Crayfish iii. 127 The death of a body, as a whole, 
is the necessary correlate of its life. A 

2. More generally: Each of two related things ; 
cither of the terms of a relation, viewed in refer- 
ence to the other. 

1644-7 CiiveLano Char. Lond. Diurn. 4 That so wound- 
ing and healing, like loving Correlates, might both worke. 
1660 STILUNGFLEET /rem. 1. iv. (1662) 196 If they were 
{church-officers] they could have no other Correlate, but the 
whole body of the Church of God. 1733 Brrxecey 7A. 
Vision § 39 In certain cases a sign may suggent its correlate 
as an image, in others as an effect, In others as a cause. 
21878 Lewes Stud, Psychol. (1879) 14 We can classify sub- 
jective facts while remaining ignorant of tbeir objective 
correlates, : 

3. Something corresponding or analogous; an 
analogue. rare. 

1831 De Quincey Richter Wks. XIV. 115 The wildest 
vanity could not pretend to show the correlate of Paradise 
Lost [in French literature}. 

4. Gram. =COoRRELATIVE B. 3. 

1829 Jas. Mitt Huon, Adind (1869) I. ix. 313 The term 
tantus which is its correlate [1.¢. that of guantfus}. 

5. Physics, ele, = CORRELATIVE B. 4, 5. 

1855 H. Svexcer /J’rinc. Psychol. (1872: 1. 1, iii. 20g A 
like amount of sensation is the correlate of an increased 
amount of produced motion. 1863 — First Princ. w viii. 
&§ 71 The forces called vital, which we have seen to be cor- 
relates of the forces called physical. 1867 C. Bray (tit/e) 
On Force and its Mental Correlates. 

Correlate (kerile't), a. rare. [f. Cor- + L. 
relal-us, pa. pple. of referre to bring back, refer: 
see prec.] Mutually related ; correlated; involv- 
ing correlation. 

1842 Grove Corr, Phys. Forces 52 The correlate character 
of the two forces, electricity and heat. 1877 Farrar Days 
of Youth iv. 33 Consider..some of our duties and some of 
our dangers—for the two are correlate—in the use of speech. 

Correlate (kprflztt), 7. [f Con- + RELATE: 
sec CORRELATE sé.] 

1. fatr. To have a mutual relation; to stand 
in correlation, be correlative (zwz?4 or fo another). 

a174a Fircoinc J. Andrews Pref., What Caricature is in 
painting, Burlesque is in writing; and, in the same manner 
the comic writer and painter correlate to each other. 1865 
Grote Plato I. xii. 421 ‘The real alone is knowable, correlat- 
ing with knowledge. a 1871 — Eth, Fragm, iv, (1876) gt 
Ethical obligation correlates and is indissolubly conjoined 
with ethical right. . 

b. franxs. To be correlative to. rare. 

18799 W. E. Hearn Aryan Honseh. v. $3 122 The right 
tothe property correlated the duty to the Sacra. 

2. To place in or bring into correlation; to 
establish or indicate the proper relation between 
(spec. geological formations, ctc.). 

1849 Murcmson Silurfa vil. 134 Mr. Symonds was..en- 
abled to correlate these beds with their equivalents near 
Ludlow. 1881 J. Geikiz in Nature 337 He correlates the 
interglacial beds of Mont Perrier with those of Darnten. 

3. pass. To have correlation, to be intimately or 
regularly connected or related (wth, rarely fo); 
spec. in Biol. of strnetures or characteristics in 
animals and plants (cf. CORRELATION 3). 

1862 F. Hau, /indu Philos, Syst. 95 Transmuting rela- 
tions into entities, and interposing these entities between 
things correlated. 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life Introd, 20 
Parasitism ..is often found to be correlated with.. disappear. 
ance of structnres. 2875 Poste Gaius 1. Comm. (ed, 2) 160 
Other rights. .have no determinate subject..to which they 
are correlated, 

Correlated (kp'rilettéd), spi. a. [f. prec. + 
-EpD 1] Mutually or intimately related ; involving 
correlation: sfec. in Bol, (cf. CORRELATION 3). 

1859 Darwin Orig, Spec. iv. 86 A large part of their 
structure is merely the correlated result of successive 
changes in the structure of their larv. 1865 — in Life § 
Lett, (1887) INL. 33 A modification in one part will cause 
correlated changes in other parts. 1878 Fiske in V. Amer, 
Rev. CXRXVI. 36 The dynamiccircuit of correlated physical 
motions. . 

Correlation (ker/lzfan). [f. Cor- + Reta- 
nion: ef. F. corrélalion, and see CORRELATIVE. ] 

1. The condition of being correlated; mutual 
relation of two or more things (implying intimatc 
or necessary connexion). 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. wv. xvii. § 14 If he did set 
before vs only an empty iniaginatiue forme of bred. .where 


CORRELATIVE. 


were y® correlation or similitude lanalogia aut sintilitudo| 
which should leade vs from the visible thing to the inuisible. 
1658 Sin T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii, How in animall 
natures, even colours hold correspondencies, and niutuall 
correlations. 1849 Murcnison Siluria viii, 148 ‘The rocks 
of Cumberland will be placed in precise correlation witb the 
types of Shropshire and Wales. 1864 Bowen Logic iii. 51 The 
mutual dependence and correlation of these tbree Axioms. 
+b. peetionsia (of persons). Oés. 

1649 Jer. Tavior Gt, Exemp. Ad sect. 10 Pg Christian 
charity is a higher thing than to be confined within the 
terms of dependence and correlation. 1652 SparKE Pritt, 
Devet.(1663) 89 Christ... made choise of brethren, as. .Simon 
..and Andrew..hereby..providing against schisme..both 
by corporail and spiritual! correlation. d 

2. Correlation of forces (in Physics): a phrase 
introduced by Grove to express the mutual relation 
that cxists between the various forms of force or 
energy, by virtue of which any one form is con- 
yertible into an equivalent amount of any other. 


(Cf. conservation of energy, S.v. CONSERVATION 4.) 

1843 Grove Correlation fh sical Forces 95 The sense 
1 have attached to the word correlation .. is) a_reci- 
procal production ; in other words, that any force capable of 
podueen another, may in its turn be uced hy it. 1869 

Irs. Somervitte Aolec. Sc. ii. 33 Another proof of the 
correlation of heat and electricity. — 

3. Biol. Mutual relation of association between 
different structnres, characteristics, etc. In an animal 
or plant; ‘the normal coincidence of one pheno- 
menon, character, etc., with another’? (Darwin 
Orig. Species, Gloss.). 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. Introd. i. 9 The complex. laws 
of variation and of correlation of growth. .Some instances of 
correlation are quite whimsical: thus cats which are 
entirely white and have blue eyes are invariably [ed. Be 
generally) deaf. 1870 Rowestron Anim. Life 105 The 
correlation of oe of ova with the completion of de- 
velopment before hatching. 1883 19¢4 Cent. May 763 There 
is..a mysterious law of correlation of growth between the 
hair and tbe teetb. ‘ . 

4. Geom. The reciprocal relation between pro- 
positions, figures, etc. derivable from each other 
by interchanging the words point and flane, or 
potntand line: cf. CORRELATIVE «. 6, 

5. The action of correlating or bringing into 
mutual relation. 

1879 Gro. Eriot Theo. Suck xi, It is on such false cor- 
relations that men found half their inferences about each 
other, 

Correlative (kfrelativ), a. and sé. [ef. F. 
correlatif, -ive (16th c.); perh. the source of both 
was a mod.L. *corredativus, f. cor- = com- together 
+ reldtivus RELATIVE, referring. ] 

1. Having a reciprocal relation such that each 
necessarily implies, or is complementary to, the 
other; mutually interdependent; involving such a 
relation. Const. c#/A, rarely Zo. 

1690 Locke Jum. Und. i. xxv. § 2 Father and son, hus- 
band and wife, and such other correlative terms. 1 4 
Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) 11. 305 Neighbourhood. .is correla- 
tive, so that no man can be neighbour to another without 
the other being likewise neighbour to him. 1853 Grote 
Greece wu. \xxxiv. XI. 80 A free community with correlative 
es and duties belonging to every citizen. 

. Normally or naturally related to cach other 


or occurring in conjunction. 
isgo Rastru Sk. J’urgat. 1. xiii, The tustyce of God 
and the mercye of God evermore correlatyve and con- 
currant. 1563 Foxe 4. 4 Jf, This conclusion is corre. 
lative with the first Article of our faith. 189 Geo. Exior 
A. Bede xix, It was Adam's strength, not its correlative 
hardness, that influenced his meditations. —_ 
b. Related in the way of analogy, similarity, 


etc. ; corresponding, analogous. 

1596 Bacon Max. Law Reg. xxv, Another sort of amdi- 
guitas latens ts correlative unto this: for this ae -is, 
when one name and appellation doth denominate divers 
things ; and the second is when the same thing is called bY 
divers names, 1829 I. Taytor Enthus. ii, (1867) 26 Suc 
utterances of desire, or hope, or love, as seem Jo suppose the 
existence of correlative feelings. .in Him to whom they are 
addressed. 1872 W. S. Symonos Nec. Nocks vi. 179 The 
Wenlock shale and Wenlock limestone much renatic, othe 
correlative rock in the ie district, 

3. Gram. Applicd to words corresponding to 
each other, and regularly used together, each in 
one member of a compound or complex sentence : 
e.g. either—or; so—as. 2 

1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram. $ 94 (ntargin) Correlative 
Construction. 1879 Rosy Lat. Gram. § 1635 Comparative 
sentences..are introduced hy correlative adjectives or 
adverhs; ¢. g. fantus...guantus, tam...quamt, sic. .. ube 

4. Physics. Of forces: Mutually dependent and 
convertible; see CORRELATION 2. 

1843 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 96 The forces are insepar. 
able and mutually dependent,—correlative, hut not iden- 
tical, 1862 Huxtry Lect. Wrke, Afen 27 The forces of that 
[living] matter are..correlative witb and convertible into 
those of inorganic nature, 

5. Biol. Of variations of structure, etc.; Mutu- 
ally related so that the one is normally associated 
with the other: sce CORRELATION 3. 

1876 Foster Ays. 11. it. (1879) 309 The blood. .undergoes 
important correlative changes, ‘ 
- 6. Geom. Said of propositions, figures, etc. reci- 
procally related so that to a oid in either corre- 


CORRELATIVELY, 


sponds (in solid geometry) a A/ane, or (in plane 
geometry) a straight line in the other. 

1881 C. Tavtor Geom. Contcs 346 Figures which correspond 
according to the law of duality have been called by Chasles 
. correlative figures, 1885 Letcpesporr Cremona's Proj. 
Geom. 27 The following problem admits of two correlative 
solutions, /éfd. 28 In the Geometry of the plane, two cor- 
relative propositions are deduced one from the other by inter- 
changing the words fost and dine. 

B. sé. 

1, Each of two things having a reciprocal rela- 
tion such that the one necessarily implies, or is 
complementary to, the other. 

1545 Jove Exp. Dan. iii. 36 The signe & the thing signi- 
fied be correlatyues. 1563-87 Foxe 4. 4 AV, (1596) 12/2 
Where no inferior is, there can be no superior, for. .these 
togither are correlatiues, 1602 T. Fitznerpert Afol. 44 a, 
Priesthood and sacrifice are correlatiues, and cannot be the 
one without the other. 1794 G. Aoams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 
ILI. xxvi, 102 Action and re-action are correlatives; one 
cannot exist without the other. 1842 J. H. Newman J’ar. 
Serm, VI. xxiv. 373 ‘The words used..are what are called 
correlatives, one implies the other. 1879 S. B. Gouo Ger- 
many UU. 2485 Every several right has as its correlative an 
obligation. ; 

+b. The two terms of such a relation have 
been distinguished as redative and correlative. Obs. 

1579 Furxe Heskins’ Parl. 475 Every relatiue must haue 
a correlative. @ 1653 Goucr Comm, Heér. i. 5 The relative, 
a Father..the correlative, a Sonne. Zi 

2. Something normally related to, or occurring 
along with, something else. 

1546 Garoiner Decl. Art. Joye 66b, That vnderstande 
not the nature of correlatiues, and se not howe a promise, 
can onely be apprehended by fayth. 1601 R. Jounson 
Hinged. & Comurw, (1603) 248 Flanders. .is the true correla- 
tive of the Indies, seeing that all the gold brought out of 
India, is spent in the low countrie warres. 1628 tr. Mathten's 
Fowerf. Favorite 58 A stab is alwayes due for a box | 

{ 


on the eare, and is a correlative to it. 1651 Biccs New 
Disp. P 180 The vital powers and bloud are Correlatives, 
1888 Ray Lankester Advancem. Science 11890) 292 The 
Naturalist-traveller and his correlative, the museum curator 
and systematist. 

b. Something corresponding or analogous ; an 


analogue. 

1875 Wuitnev Life Lang. iii. 399 We have its very ancient 
correlatives in Sanskrit agra, etc, 1879 Str G. G. Scorr 
Leet, Archit. 1. 259 Those classes and purposes differ in a 
niajority of cases, from their correlatives at the present day. 

“tc. Used of persons: A relative. Obs. rare. 

1697 Obsero. Money & Coin 33 As when a tender Parent 
or kind Friend orders..a Joynt or Limb to be cut off from 
his Correlative. 

3. Gram. 
nNG 3. 

1808 Mipoteton Grh, Article (1853) 36 Correlatives are 
words in regiinen, having a mutual reference. 1876 Mason 
Hing. Gram. (ed. 21) § 288b, Zither—or, netther—nor, 
whether—or, both—and, are used in pairs as correlatives, | 
Jbid. § 163 The proper correlative of zwtich is such, 

4. Physics, etc. A correlative force; the equiva- 
lent of some force in another form. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, (1872) Lu. ix. 278 Pains 
are the correlatives of actions injurious to the organism. 
1862 — First Princ. n.v. § 56 What continues to exist during 
these oscillations is some correlative of the muscular effort 
which put the chandelier in motion. 1871 TyNoatt Fragm, 
Se. (1879) 1.-xxi. 492 Every thought or feeling has its physical 
correlative. 

5. Biol, A normally and apparently necessarily 
associated characteristic: cf. CORRELATION 3. 

Correlatively, adv. [f. prec.+-1¥2.] Ina 
correlative way, in or by correlation. 

#1656 Hates Rem. Serm. John xviii, 36 (R.) Our Saviour 
is a king three manner of wayes, and so correlatively hath 
three distinct several kingdoms. 1852 Jrnd R, Agric. Soc. 
XII, 1, 210 The connecting of these observations correla- 
tively together. | 

-Corre'lativeness. [f. as prec. + -nxss,] 
Correlative quality; inter-connexion. 

1730-6 in Battery (folio). 1840 G. S. Faner Regen. 298 
Theological correlativeness. 1843 J. B. Rosertson tr. 
Mochler’s Symbolisn \. 48 The mutual correlativeness of 
these two articles of doctrine, 

Correlati-vity. [f. Correnative + -rry.] 
= prec, ; 

1877 If. Carp. Philos. Kani. xv. 554, The correlattvity 
or implicit identity of the self knowing with the self known, 
1881 A thenzunt 18 June 818/2 A discussion. .as to the bear- 
ing of Ferrier's perfect correlativity of knowledge and 
existence upon Spencer and Englisb psychology. 

Correligionist : see Co-RELIGIONIST. 

Correnoch, obs. f. Coronacu. 

tCorre‘pt, v. Oés. [f. L. corrept- ppl. stem 
of corrifére to snatch up, blame, reprove, chide, 
f. cor- = com intensive.+ rapére to snatch.] 

1, trans. To reprehend, reprove., 

¢1449 Pecock Refr. Prol. 2 Whanne euer be takith vpon 
him for to in neizbourli or brotherli maner correpte his 
Christen neigbonr. /é/d., Bothe to correpte and correcte. 

2. To seize, 

1657 Tomtinson Revou's Disp. 319 The King of France 
correpted with the Leprosie. 

Nence + Corre:pting vi/. sé., reproving. 

€1449 Pecock Repr. Prol. x He 3eueth instruccions of 
correptioun and of correpting which ..longith to an ouerer. 

t Corre:pt, a. Obs. a: L. corrept-us snatched 
up, forcibly drawn together, contracted, teproved, 
pa. pple. of corripére: see prec] __ | 


Each of two correlative words: see 
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1, Abridged, contracted, shortened. ; 

1654 Vitvaine “fit, Ess, Pref. A v b, Clipped off by correp 
pronouncing. 

2. Rapt. 


1659 GauDEN Tears of Ch, 212 Corrept & corrupt extasies | 


or extravagancies, 

Correption (kfre‘pfan). [ad. L. correptianu-em, 
n. of action f. corripére : see prec.) 

+1. Reprehension, reproof. Oés. 

€ 1380 Wye Sef. Wks. 111, 292 Of charitable correpcion 
or reproving, 1382 —2 /et. ii. 16 Sotheli he hadde correp- 
cioun, or reprouyng, of his woodnesse. ¢1449 Pecock Repr. 

94, hei wolden grucche. .ajens his correpciouns and reul- 
ingis. 1982 N. T'.¢Rhem.) 1 Cor. x. 11 They are written for 
ourcorreption. 1672 H. Stusse Fusti~, Dutch War 43 "The 
obligation of fraternal correption and admonition. @ 1711 
Ken £Ldmund Poet. Wks. 1721 11.137 Correptions inore up- 
braiding and severe, 1737 L. Crarkr //ist, Bréle (1740) Hh. 
1.34 The Virgin Mother..could not forbear expressing a 
gentle correption to him. 

+2. A seizure. Obs. Cf. Rapture. 

1659 Gaupen Tears of Ch. 212 Sudden correptions, 
seizures, raptures of spirit. 1664 Hammonp Serm. Jatt. x. 
15 Wks. 1684 IV'.636 A sudden correption and depression of 
the mind. \ 

3. Gram, Shortening in pronunciation. 

1873 Eantr Philod, Eng. Tongue § 632 The first syllable 
has been reduced to its present proportion by ‘correption’, 
if we may revive the very happy Latin term by which a 
shortened syllable was said to be seized or snatched. /é/¢., 
‘The more liable to correption of its accented syllable. 


+ Corre‘ptory, «. Oés. [ad. L. type corres- 
lori-us, {. correplor-em, agent-n, from corripere : 
see above.] Conveying reproof. 

1659 GaupEN Tears of Ch. 430 ‘The Epistles Correptory 
or Consolatory to the seven Asian Churches. 

+ Correpugna‘tion. dled’. Obs. nonce-wil, 
[f. Cor- + Kervexation.] A symptom accessory 
to the main opposing symptom. 

1623 Harr Arratenm. Ur. ut. iv, 103 Correpugnation (if 
so T may say) are such things as doe secondarily oppose 
themselves to the indication. 

Correso.e, early fornt of Curnassow. 


+Corresponcy. Os. Shortened 
CorrESPONDENCY, 


1621 E.. Grimstone tre Cacfitean’s fran, Passions 139 
Any thing that hath any corresponcy with him. 


Correspond kerispend), v. [a. med.L. cor- 
responde-re, f. cov- =com- together, with each other 
+ vespondére to answer ; ¢f. F. correspondre 4th c. 
in Littré), lt. corréspondere, Sp. corresponder. ‘Vhe 
etymology implies that the word was formed to 
express mutual response, the answering of things 
to each other; but before its adoption in English, 
it had been extended so as to express the action or 
relation of one side only, without however abandon- 
ing the mutual notion, which is distinct in the 
modern sense of epistolary correspondence.] 

1. intr, To answer to something else in respect 
of fitness ; to agree with ; to be agreeable or eon- 
formable fo ; to be congruous or in harmony «w7/. 

tsze9 Hex. VIIT in Burnet /fist. Ref. (1730) 1. Records 
xxvii. 60 Knowing right well that ye .. will how so acquit 
your self, as shall correspond to the perfect expectation, 
and firm opinion that we have of you. 1993 Hvit Art 
Garden, 19 Seldome in other placcs the like hap corre- 
spondeth. 1611 Suaks. Cy6. in. iii. 31 Hap'ly this life 
a5 best..Well corresponding Witb your stiffe Age. 1646 
Siz T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1.1, Things are really tre as 
tbey correspond untohis conception. 1736 Better Aval.i. 
v. Wks, 1874 I, 86 Our nature corresponds to our external 
condition, 1769 Fuxtus Lett. xxxv. 158 The prudence of 
the execution should correspond with the wisdom. .of the 
design. BE Froupe //tst, Eng. (1858) 1. iii. 262 His out. 
ward and his secret actions seldom corresponded. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IIT. 42 Their habits and their dwell- 
We should correspond to their education. . 

. To answer /o in character or function; to be 
similar or analogous éo (rarely wt/t). 

¢ 1645 Howewt Lett. (1650). 247 He was..at a richsdach, 
an assembly that corresponds to our parliament. 1710 
Steere Tatler No. 119 » 2 We seein these little Animals.. 
Instincts and Modes o! Life, which correspond to what you 
observe in Creatures of bigger Dimensions. 1748 HartLry 
Observ. Marx, i. 35 The Pleasures and Pains which corre. 
spond as Opposites to each other. 1845 Sternen Laws Eng. 
1. 107 Their general assemhly, corresponding with our 
House of Commons. 1863 Ruskin A/unera P. (1880) 143 
Plato's slave, in the Polity ..corresponds curiously to 
Caliban. Bs ae 

b. To answer or agree in regard to position, 
amount, etc. 

1694 Hotper On Time ii. 29 The days .. throughout the 


form of 


. year, are found not to be equal, and will not justly corre- 


spond with any artificial or mechanic equal measures of 
time. 1794 Suttuivan View Nat. 1. 205 The degrees of con- 
densation of the air correspond to the degrees of cold. 
1835 Sir J. Ross NV. W, Pass. iii. 52 The screwholes in the 
flaunches did not correspond to each other. 3870 Procror 
Other Worlds iii. 49 ‘Vhe bright lines of tbe coronal spec- 
trum correspond in position to those seen in the spectrum of 
the aurora, 1875 Jevons Afoney (1878) 90 The silver penny 
-,Was supposed to cqrrespond with a pennyweight, 

4.3. To respond or‘ answer concordingly’ (Blount 


Glossogr.). Obs, 

1632 FP arwano tr. Biond?s Evomena 42 She was by her 
hopefull Bridegroome visited by letters and presents, where~ 
unto she reciprocally corresponded, 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. 
Exemp.u.ix. p 8 We having received so great a favour, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


enter into Covenant to correspond with a proportionable 
endeavour. 1765 H. WALPOLE Otranto iv. (1798) 68 Perhaps 
Matilda might not correspond to his passion. 1818 Jas. 
Mut Brit. India Ww. i. gt After a series of unfriendly 
proceedings, to which he had corresponded with a manly 
temperance, 1826 C. Butter Life Grotius i. 45 ‘She youth 
corresponded with their cares. 

tb. To he in accord, compliant, or complaisant 
with. Obs. 

1647 CraRrenvon /Yist, Reb. 1. (1843) 9/2 He [Cranfield] 
was not only negligent. .to correspond with Him [the Duke} 
with that deference he had used to do, hut had the courage 
lo dispute his commands, 1678 J. Puitues Zavernicr’s 
trav, Persia i. iii. 105 It is the Interest of those two 
Potentates to correspond with him. 

+4. To hold connmunication or intercourse (with). 
Often of secret intercourse. _Oés. exe. as in 5. 

1605 Verstecan Dec. Jntedl. iii, (1628) 68 ‘Fhey believed 
that the Sun..did with or in this Idoll correspond or co- 
operate. 1644 H. Parnir Jus Pop. 37 ‘Vhey might the 
more easily correspond, hold intelligence, consult together. 
31725 De Fox Voy, round Work (18401 293, [ would not fail 
to correspond with him, by the passages of the mountains. 

+b. Of commercial relations. Odés. 

1682 Searnert E.vchanges 170 For his trouble in corre- 
sponding and negotiating his Principal's Affairs. 1922 Di 
For Plague (1840: 1 Gathered from the letters cf merchants, 
and others, who corresponded abroad. 


te. Of sexual intercourse. Obs. 
19756 T. Amory Guede (1770) 1.156 When a Babylonian 
and his wife had a mind to correspond. 


ad. frany. Of things : + ‘lo communicate, have 
cominunieation (ofs.) ; also used for *to be in vital 


/ 
or sensible communication’. 

1707 Curios, in Hush. & Gard. 38 The l.ignous Body. .by 
means of many small Fibres, corresponds with the Paren- 
chyma. 1883 H. Drtmmonn Nat. Lacy in Spire UW’, vii. 
207 Vhe Amocba..can only communicate with the smallest 
possible area of Environment. An insect. .corrcsponds with 
a wider area. 

5. esp. ‘Vo communicate (zwi/k another) by inter- 
change of letters. 

©1645 How. Lett, 29 Nov. an. 1647 Sir, [had yours of 
last. week, and by reason of som sudden encombrances | 
could not correspond with you by that Carrier. 1g11 
Aupisos Sfect. No.1 29 ‘Those who have a mind to corre: 
spond with nc, may direct their Letters to the Spectator. 
1831 Brewster Vetoter 11855) TE. xxiv. 319 locke and 
Newton had corresponded on the prophecies of Daniel as 
carly as 16pgr. 1869 Girtkepk Parsons rsula’s Love 
Slory axv, If they had been acknowledged lovers, and 
corresponded and met as such. i 

t G. trans. ‘To answer to, agree with, suit. Obs. 

1545 Jovi Af, Dani. 7 Newe names corresponding their 
vertews and offices. 1600 Iairrax Yisso x1v. xxvi. 256 
Let, him take paine To correspond your hope, and my 
desire. 1636 in tay. Dudrensict (1877) 44 Not wealth to 
correspond my will, 1675 Ociuey 774. Ded., ‘Tables, 
eey Corresponding Compliances of Peace and Rufflings 
of War. 

Correspondence kerispyndéns,. [ad. med. 
1,. *eorrespondintia, f. correspondére + see COnRe- 
SPOND 7, and -ENCE. In F. correspondance, 14th e.] 

1. The action or fact of corresponding, or an- 
swering to each other in fitness or mutual adapta- 
tion; congruity, harmony, agreement. Also said 
ol the relation of ove of the corresponding things. 

1413 Lyps. Pilgr. Sowle wv. xxvi. (1483) 71 Somme maneor 
of correspondence or relacion mist nedes ben bytwene the 
two that ben y lyke. 1897 Hooker /ecl, fol. ve xx. 8 4 
‘Vhey-are in their times and seasons continued with the most 
exquisite correspondence. 1612 TV. ‘Vavior Coma. Vttus i. 
9 Considering. .the sutable correspondence of the parts of 
the context. 1729 Butter Sern. iii, Whs. 1874 IE. 37 
‘The correspondence of actions to the nature of the agent 
renders them natural. 1772 Sir J. Revnotps Diése. v. (1876) 
374 Perfect correspondence..between the subjects which he 
Shee and his manner of treating them. 1809-10 CoLrripck 
#9 iendl (1865) 23 By verbal truth we mean..the correspond- 
ence of a given fact to given words. 1860 Pusey A/tn. 
Proph. 343 Micah vi. 14 The correspondence of the punish- 
ment with the sin shall shew that it is not by chance. 

2. Relation of agreement, similarity, or analogy. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1, vi. § 4 Light..hath a relation 
and correspondence in..corporal things to knowledge in.. 
incorporal things. 1672 Cave Prim. Clr. i vi. (1673) 135 
The form. .of their Churches was. .oblong to keep the better 
correspondence with the fashion of a ship. 1729 Butter 
Serm, i, Wks. 1874 II. 11 There is such a correspondence 
between the inward sensations of one man and those of 
another, 1869 GLaostoxn Fur. Mund? iti, ror The most 
striking correspondence is that of Arés with Mars, both used 
to signify war itself, 1889 Nature XXI, 212 The special 
interest of this planet [Mars] arising from its supposed close 
correspondence with the earth. 

b. Doctrine of Correspondences: the tenet of 
Swedenborg, that every natural object symbolizes 
or corresponds to some spiritual fact or principle 
which is, as it were, its archetype or prototype, 
and that the Seriptures were written in harmony 
with these correspondences. j 

1860 J. Garpner Faiths of World 11. 881/2 The doctrine 
of Correspondences..is the central idea of Swedenborg's 
system. 1876 J. G. Wirkixson Hun. Se. & Div. Rev. 76 
Now correspondences, according to whicb the Word of God 
is written, are equations between the spiritual and the 
natural worlds. 

- +3. Coneordant or sympathetic response. Ods. 

1530-1 Act 22 Hen. V///,¢,15 The. .benevolent myndes, 
of his saied subjectes ..toward his highnesse .. by corre: 
spondence of gratirude to theym to be requited. 1615 G. 
Sanxovs rev. Ded., A thank full correspondence of affection 
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and duty. 1649 Jer. Tayror Gt, E-xvemp. uu. Sermt. on 
Mount » 3 To answer the importunity of our lusts, not by a 
denyall but by a correspondence and satisfaction. 1680 Ln, 
Faucxtann Life Edw. /7. in Harl, Misc, Being now a 
king and a sovereign, he expects a correspondence of the 
Same nrture, 

+4. Relation between persons or communities ; 
usually qualified as good, friendly, fair, ill, etc. 
Obs. (Very common in 17th c.) 

1599 Sannys Kuropz Spec. (1632) 52 Preferments to enter. 
teine them with in good content and correspondence. 
1622-62 Heviin Cosmogr. ui. (1673) 166/2 There were so good 
Correspondences betwixt the Nations, that, etc. 1672 
Marvete Keh, Transp. 1. 33 Our ill correspondence with the 
French Protestants. 1714 Swirt Pres. State Affairs, One 
step towards cultivating a fair correspondence with the 
power in possession. 1835 I. Tavior Sfirit. Despotism 
wi. 110 The natural alliance.. between Church and State .. 
had given way to such a correspondence as belongs to a 
truce between enemies. 

+ 5. Intercourse, communication (between per- 
sons). Obs. exc. as in 6. 

1603 B. Jonson Sesanns ww. v, He holds That correspond- 
ence..with all that are Neere about Caesar, as no thought 
can passe Without his knowledge. 1658-60 STaniey //ist. 
Philos. (1701) 5/2 ‘The Pheenicians, with whom the Griecians 
liad a very ancient correspondence. 1772 Smotcett //snph. 
Cé. 28 Apr., This amiable maiden has actually commenced 
a flirting correspondence with an Irish baronet of sixty-five. 
1786 Burns “Pf. Vug. Friend x, A correspondence fix'd 
wi’ Heaven Is sure a noble anchor. 

+b. Often, intercourse or communications of a 
secret or illicit nature. Obs. 

1639 Massincer Usnat, Combat 1. i, Wf Your father.. 
Held not or correspondence, or connived At his proceedings. 
1697 Concreve Monrning Bride w.i, Concerning Osinyn 
and_ his correspondence With them who first began the 
mutiny. 1734 tr. Rollin’s anc. Hist. (1827! VI. xv. xviii. 
308 Their impious correspondence with the devil. Lida 
tr. Juan ¥& Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 334 To.-prevent the 
Indians. .from.. carrying on any clandestine correspondence 
with those whom his arms had not reached. 

+c. Cominercial intercourse ; business relations. 

1608 B. Jonson Volpone iv. i, ‘To serue the State Of Venice 
with red herrings .. from Roterdam, Where I haue corre- 
spondence. 1769 De foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 1.374 Exeter 
drives a very great Correspondence with Tolland. 1798 W. 
Hutton +l utodjog. 20, { wished to fix a correspondence for 
what | wanted, withont purchasing at second hand. 

+d. Religions or ecclesiastical connexion. Also 
concr. A connexion, communion. Oés. 

1642 Jen. Taytor Lfpisc. xxxii. (1647) 192, 1 had rather 
speake a truth in sincerity, then erre with a glorious corre- 
spondence. 1649 Pr. Hatt Cases Conse. wv. ix, An Institution 
.-kept both by all the Churches of the Roman-Correspond- 
ence, and by all the Reforined. 

+e. Sexual intercotirse. Ods. 

1698 Frocer Voy. 14 Fasting and abstaining from cor- 
respondence with their Wives. 

+f. Of things: Physical communication. Oés. 

1698 J. Crit A/uscovy 49 The Caspian Sea..has no 
communication or correspondence with any other Sea. x 
Rveact //ist. Turks v. i. 166 A secret Passage. by which 
the wet and moorish Ground kept a Correspondence with 
the Ditch. 

g.fiy. Of persons and things: Vital, practical, 
or active communication, 

1608 Haxewit. Man, Eye 93 The braine (with which the 
eie holdes a maruclons correspondence 1727 De For 
Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 46 ‘The wise Men of the East.. 
maintained a correspondence with the stars. 2742 Youxc 
Vt. TA, vi. 81 How short our correspondence with the sun! 
rB82r Lamy /lia, Old Benchers, Sun-dials .. holding cor+ 
respondence with the fountain of light. 1883 H. Daummonn 
Nat. Law in Spir, W.v. (1884) 147 In biological language 
he is said. .to be ‘in correspondence with his environment * 
+ that is to say, in active and vital connection with them, 
influencing them possibly, but especially being influenced 
by them. 

6. Intercourse or communication by letters. 

1644 Mitton £dnc. (1738) 135 Not to mention the learned 
correspondence which you hold in foreign parts, 1741 
Minneron Cicero (ed. 3) LU. v1. 66 Cicero, with whom he 
held a correspondence of Letters. 178: Cowrer Lett. 25 
Aug., Letter for letter is the law of all correspondence. 
1810 Scott Left, 18 Mar. in Lockhart, The risks of senti- 
mental correspondence. 1875 Hetrs Organ, Daily Life 
Ess. 146 As education advances..there will be more corre- 
spondence by letters. Afod. Newsf., This correspondence 
must now cease. 

b. The letters that pass bet ween correspondents ; 
also, letters contributed to a newspaper or journal 
(cf. CorresroxpeEnt B, 4b). 

3971 Smoteerr //nmnph. Cl, Introd., Printing the private 
correspondence of persons still living. 1847 Emerson Repn 
Men, Montaigne Wks, (Bohn) I. 336 The correspondence of 
Pope and Swift. 1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv, 30 The Times 
correspondence fron Hungary. 1891 Post Office Guide 
Apr. 33 Railway Sub-offices (i. e. offices which receive their 
correspondence direct from a Travelling Post Office). 

Correspondency (kprispp'ndénsi). Now 
somewhat rere or arch. [f. as prec.: see -ENCY.] 

1. = CORRESPONDENCE I: agreement, congruity, 
etc, ; an instance of correspondence. 

1889 Purtennam £ng. Poeste i. xxiii. (Arb.) 269 So as 
there be found n iust correspondencie betweenethem. 1694 
T. B. La Primand, Fr. Acad. u, xii. 241 According to that 
correspondencie, which is betweene the bodie and the soule. 
16az Cactus Stat. Sewers (1647) 110 ‘This..holds good 
correspondency with other Cases in our Law. 1664 H. 
More Myst. [niq.1. xvii. (summary), The punctnal corre. 
spemiensy of the Events.. to the Predictions. 1778 PAil. 

vans. LXVIIL. 682 The general correspondency of our 


¢ 
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results, 1876 J. P. Norris Rudin. Theol. i. 10 The corre: 
spondency.. between plrnts and animals—plants. . preparing 
.-food which. .the animal can assimilate, 

+b. quasi-concr. A corresponding or fitly 
answering condition or arrangement of (things). 

1607 WALKINGTON Oft. Glass i. (1664) 14 Yet not fitting 
them with a correspondency of diet. 1657 ‘Tostuson 
Renou's Disp. Pref., Heaven will follow it with a corre- 
spondency of Blessings. 1800 Cotempce Prccolom. 1. iv, 
‘To move and act In all the correspondencies of greatness. 

2. = CORRESPONDENCE 2; analogy, similarity. 

rgo8 Barret Vkeor. Warres v. i. 123 The confines of 
a Kingdome, doth hold some correspondency witb the 
circuit of a city. 21665 J. Goonwin Filled w. the Spirit 
ee 101 His faith. holds good correspondency with the 

faith of Abraham in the nature and truth of it. 1728 
R. Morris £ss. Amc. Archit. 21 A Correspondency or 
Resemblance to it. 

+3. = CoRRESPONDENCE 3: concordant or syin- 
pathetic response ; compliance. Ods. 

1587 Frrsunc Contn. (Tolinshed W11. 1578/1 She... promised 
correspondencie in all that she might. 1612 Str R. Dup1.ev 
in Fortesc. Papers 7 note, Howe to give fitte correspond. 
ency to this your exceedinge lovinge kindnes. 1647 N. 
Bacon Disc. Gout, Fug. 1. W.739) 97 Duke William must 
give al! correspondency to the Normans. 

4, = CORRESPONDENCE 4. Obs. 

1588 D. Rocers in Ellis Orig. Lett. . 233 IIL. 144 The 
maintenaunce of all good correspondencie to be enterteined 
with the Crowne of Englande. 1634 W. Tirwuyt Sadsac's 
f.ett, 169 What kind correspondency can be expected be- 
tweene the Mistresse of the house, and the Concubine? a 1655 
Rv. Goopman Wem, Crt. Eliz. & Fas. 1. 362 When they 
desire the love and correspondency ofa foreign prince. a 1718 
Pesn in Pa. I/ist. Soc. Afem. 1. 412, Lhave..settled a firm 
and advantageous correspondency with them. 1724 T. 
Richens /list. KR. Geneal. oe 132 The ford Correspond- 
ency which then subsisted between that Prince and King 
Alphonso. 

+5. = CoRRESPONDENCE 5: communication, in- 
tercourse; also in some of the specific uses, as 
secret communication, commercial intercourse, etc. 

1613 Surrey 7rav. Persia 113 Because of the great 
separation by distance, and difficult nieanes of corre. 
spondencie, which could be made betweene the Princes 
Christian and himselfe, 1656 Burton's Diary (1828) 1. 231 
‘They had correspondency in the plot. 1660 Witisrorp 
Scades Comm. Aivb, he honourable Society of Merchants 
. keeping a correspondency with the habitable world. 1681 
GLasviti. Sadducrsmtus t (1726) 23 In their Correspondencies 
with Witches. 1783 Hasxway Zev. (1762) Il. 1. vi. 26 
Messieurs Cliffords. have, by an extensive corresporndency 
. acquired a very considerable fortune. 

+6. = CoRRESPONDENCE 6; communication by 
letters. Obs. 

1642 Fete aly & Prof. St. ui, iv. 160 Continue cor. 
respondencie with some choyce forrein friend after they 
return. 1647 May /dist. Parl. 11. iii. 48 A Cypher, wherehy 
to hold correspondencie with her in writing. 1826 Benpors 
“ett, 1 Apr. Pocus 55 You would have little to complain 
of on the score of slack correspondency. 


+ b. = CorRRESPONDENCE 6b: the letters sent 


and received. Obs. 

1699 Apuison in Four C, Eng. Lett. 177, You will be 
surpris'd..to find among your Correspondencies in Foreign 
parts a Letter Dated from lois. 

+c. conc, (from § and 6). A corresponding 


agency. Oés. 

17z2 Anpisos Sect. No. 452? 5, I have already established 
Correspondencies in these several Places, and received very 

ood Intelligence. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 520 Having 
long beet accustomed to send their produce to.. Phila- 
delphia and New York, and. .having their correspondenciet 
established. 

Correspondent (ker/sppndént), a. and sd. 
Also 5-6 corespondent(e. ([f. med.L. corre- 
spondént-em, pr. pple. of correspondére: see Cor- 
RESPOND and -ENT. In F. correspondant, 14the.] 

A. adj, (In this use Corresronping {s now 
more frequent.) 

1. Answering to something else in the way of 
mutual adaptation or fitness; in agreement or 
harmony, congruous, accordant zvi¢h; consonant, 
conformable, suitable, agreeable ¢o. 

@1533 Lv. Berners Gold. Bk. MM. Aurel. (1546) D vj, Not 
correspondent to the good gouernaunce of the Empyre. 
1581 Y abe. Haddon's Answ. Osor, 248 Can God be 
pleased to do rnythyng that is not most correspondent to 
reason? 1612 Dekker Lond. Triumph. Wks. 1873 IIL 
242 His ronbe nnd mantle. .are correspondent to the quality 
of his person. 1678 Cunwortu /vfeli. Syst. 1. i. § 41. 51 
One entire system of Philosopby correspondent with, and 
agreenble to, the true and ren! world. 1798 T. Jurrerson 
IV rit, (1859) IV. 246 An order of things more correspondent 
to the sentiments of our constituents. 2809 Pinkney 7rav. 
France 103 Nothing could .. have fallen out more corre- 
spondent with my wishes, 1866 J.G. Murry Comm. Exodus 
xiv. 1g A series of .. movements in the narrative corre: 
spondent with the native grandeur of the occasion. 

+b. Characterized by agreement or harmony of 
parts; harmonious, congruous. Obs. rare. 

x Enen Decades 206 Shewing ns it were a fayre 
woorke and correspondent pictnre. 1653 H. CoGan tr. 
Pinto's Trav, xxxv. 140 The workmanship thereof is so 
correspondent, that all the perfection .. from a good work- 
man is observed in it, 4 , ‘ 

2. Answering to or agreeing with something else 
in the way of likeness of relation or analogy; 
analogous, or having an analogous relation ¢o. 

1432-80 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 219 An horse man made of 
brasse corespondente to the ymage of that prouince legues 
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guidam wneus concordans mobiliter motnt illius tmaginis}, 
¢1460 J. Russert Bk, Nurture 1007 The pope hath no 
peere; Emperowre is nex hym euery where; Kynge 
corespondent. 1526 Prlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 52 The 
peticyon of the Pater noster corespondent to this braunche 
or gyfte is..wryten in the margent. 1607 TorseL. Four-/, 
Beasts (1673) 510 Squirrels which bave such lines of white 
and black, with correspondent lines in the tail. 165: Hosses 
Leviath, \.iv. 13 To these Uses lol seen] there are also 
foure correspondent Abuses. 1739 Hume //uman Nature 
1.i, I venture to affirm. .that every simple impression [has] a 
correspondent idea. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps v. § 8. 144 
Sculptural sketching, exactly correspondent to a painter's 
light execution of a background. 1875 Emerson Lett, & 
Soc. Aims ix. 220 The poet cannot see a natural pheno. 
menon which does not express to him a correspondent fact 
in his mental experience. é ' 

b. Agreeing (with each other) in relative 
position. 

1870 Bituncsiey Euclid 1. iv. 13 Two triangles, of which 
two sides of th’ one be equal to two sides of the other, eche 
side to his correspondent side. a@2700 Drynen Ovid's 
Met. 1. 53 As five zones th’ xtherial regions bind, Five cor. 
respondent are to earth assigned. 1842 Sir W. Fasacron 
in Reid's Wks. 1. 164/1 Two points anatomically corre. 
spondent, when on opposite sides of the body they severally 
hold the same relation to the centre. 

ec. Agreeing (with something else) in relative 
magnitude or value ; proportional. 

231656 Ussuer Power Princes 1. xxxi. (1683) 56 What 
correspondent thing can he repay to God, who by his gift 
enjoyeth an Empire? 1800 Wettincton in Owen Desf. 
650 ‘The.. price has been.. increased without any cor- 
respondent improvement in the quality of the goods. 

+ 3. Responsive ; compliant, submissive. Ods 

3620 SHAKS. fo 1. ii. 297, I will be_correspondent to 
command. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. iii. (1739) 4 
It [Britain] continued correspondent to the 

+4. Answerable, responsible. Oés. 

1612 CHAPMAN MWidowes 7. ¥, We are not correspondent 
for any but our own places. ¢ 1658 Ossorn Jes. II. 37, I 
am no ways correspondent for the praise or blame due to 
any verses. 


+5. Used advéb. Obs. (Cf. according.) 

1684 R. Warten Nat. Exper, 1 The Mercurial Standard 
. .tises or falls..correspondent to the various Temperaments 
which the Air receives. 

B. sé. 

1, A thing that corresponds or answers to some- 
thing else; a correlative. 

1650 Jer. TayLor floly Living (1727) 276 Eggs are to 
birds as a relative to its correspondent. z Jonson 
1. P., Gray, The first line was dearly bought by the ad- 
mission of its wretched correspondent. 1875 WuttNey Life 
Lang. 56 The nearest correspondent in quality to the short 
¢ of ‘met’. 

+2. A person who holds communication with 
another, esf. secret communication ; a confederate, 


accomplice. Oés. 

1639 Futter Holy War iu. viii, Their faithful corre- 
spondent, who advised them by his letters, could no where 
be found. 1720 De For Caft. Singleton x. (1840) 172 His 
{a Cintineer «| corvestioaeet in the other ship... began the 
work. 2772 Smotrert //wmph. CL 11 June, He [a high 
wayinan) had always acted .. without partner or corre- 
spondent, 

3. A person who has regular business relations 


with another (es. in a distant place). 

@ 1674 Crarenvon f/ist, Red, xvi. (2704) ILL. 601 To take 
Rills of Exchange from Amsterdam upon their Corre- 
spondents in London. 1698 Norris act. Disc. 1V. 2 A 
Man may..meet with n Correspondent in Piety with whom 
he may Traffique.,in the Affairs of Heaven, 1722 Dr Foe 
Col. Yuck (1840) 171, I..had gotten..n correspondent in 
London, with whom I traded. 1827 O. W. Ronerts Centr, 
Amer. 226 This worthy man also gave me a letter to his 
coriespondent at Granada. 

4. One who communicates with another by 


letters. (The cringe modern use.) 

¢1630 Sin H. Wotton The Parallel in Relig. Wotton. 
The Secretary..knew there were some Letters in it from 
his Correspondents. 1717 Lany Nl. W. Mowntacue Lett, 
C'tess Mar 18 Apr., 1 wrote to. .all my..correspondents by 
the last ship. 18gr-4 Emerson £ss., Sprr. Laws Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 70, I have not _rnswered the letters of my own 
correspondents. 1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. viii, 127 
The lady was n voluminous correspondent. 

b. One who contributes letters to a newspaper 
or journal; sfec. one employed by a journal to 
contribute news and other material to its columns 
from some particular place. 

a7ux Steet Sfect. No. 22 pr The Letters of bs Corre: 
spondents will represent this Affair in a more lively Manner. 
1798 Anti. Jacobin x, For the two following Poems we rre 
indebted to unknown Correspondents. 1844 Dickens Mart. 
Chus, xvi, ‘He is a man of fine moral elements’. .said the 
war correspondent. 1873 Mrs. ALExaNner Wooing o't xii, 
‘The triumph of decorative art,’ as ‘our own correspondent 
would call it. 

5. nonce-use. An organism in vital communieca- 
tion with its environment : see CORRESPOND 4d. 

1883 H. Drummonn Nat. Law tn Spir. I. vii. (1890) 2 
Some change might occur in it [the environment] which the 
correspondents had no adaptive changes to meet. 


Correspondential (kptisppnde'nfal), a. [f. 
L. type *correspondénlia CORRESPONDENCE + -AL.] 
Pertaining to correspondence, or to a corre 
spondent. 

1818 Wrewet IWés. (1876) I. 25 A sluggishness of the 
correspondential faculties, 1886 Saf. Rev. 24 Apr. 571/1 
(He) never yet engrged in a correspondential war. 


omans. 


CORRESPONDENTLY. 


Hence Correspondentially adv, 

1831 in Fraser's Mag. II. 108 The bi-sonorous matin 
knock, which excites so interesting a sensation .. among all 
persons Correspondentially inclined. 

Correspo‘ndently, a¢v. [-ty2.] Ina cor- 
respondent manner, correspondingly. 

1571 Dicces Pasttom. 1. xiii. Sij, Those fragments cor- 
respondently compared are also proportionall. 1659 Prar- 
son Creed (1669) 210 Correspondently to these types and 
prophecies. 1760-72 tr. Juan § Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 11. 94 
The blossoms .. are correspondently succeeded by fruits, 
¢ 1865 Circle of Sc. 1, 364/2 The appetite being roused cor. 
respondently with . . necessity. 


Correspo‘ndentship. [f. asprec. +-suip.] 
The office of a (newspaper) correspondent. 

186s Daily Tel. 25 Aug., The task of special corre- 
spondentship. 1885 Mas. Lyxn Linton Chr. Kirkland II. 
y. 145, I happened on a Parisian correspondentship just 
then vacant. 

Correspo'nder. [f. Corresronn v, + -ER1,] 
One who corresponds ; a correspondent. 

1776 C. Metmorn [S. J. Prati] Pupil of Pleas. 1. 221 
The lively Delia, a wit, a corresponder, a perfect pen- 
woman. 1796 B. Greatuerep in Dr. Parr’s Wes. (1828) 
VIL. 291 the corresponders inclined to look up to him. 


Correspo‘nding, v4/. sé. [f. as prec. +-ING1.] 
The action of the vb. Corresponp, 

1673 O. Wacker Education 201 What ever good we do is 
a corresponding to, and as it were an assisting him, 

Corresponding (kerisppndin), Afi a. [f. 
as prec. +-ING2. Not common before the present 
century ; now snperseding correspondent.J] 

1. That corresponds or answers to another; cor- 


respondent. 

1579 Dicces Stratiot. u. v. 40 Which Deducted from the 
corresponding parte of the Divisible leaueth 0. 1683 Soame 
& Davypen tr. Boflean’s Art of Poetry 1, Differing parts 
have corresponding grace. 1797-1804 DBewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) I. 215 An obtuse angle in the lower mandible. .a cor- 
responding angle in the upper one. 1840 Larpser Geow. 
127 The triangles are . . similar ; therefore their correspond- 
ing sides are proportional: 1874 Green Short fist. viii. 
481 His reserve. . was met by a corresponding caution. 

2. That corresponds by letters. 

Corresponding member of a society: one residing at a 
distance, wbo corresponds with the society by letters, but 
has no deliberative voice in its affairs. 

1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 373 The royal 
academy of sciences .. were pleased to express their esteem 
«by admitting him a corresponding memher. 1780 Cow- 
per Progr. Err. 311 Corresponding misses fill the reain 
With sentimental frippery. 1872 Staniey Lect. Ch, Scot. 
Title-p., Corresponding member of the Institute of France. 

Correspondingly, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In a corresponding manner; so as to correspond 
or answer to something else. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat, 1. 537/2 A large crop, and. .salivai 
glands of correspondingly large dimensions, 1883 J/anch. 
Exam, 3 Oct. 5/4 The gradients... were becoming very 
moderate and the winds correspondingly lighter. 


+ Corresponsible, a. Os. rare. [f. med.L. 
correspons-, ppl. stem of correspondére + -1BLE: 
cf, be ont | Liable to correspond or answer. 

@ 1659 Osporn QO. Eliz. Pref. (1673) Ddviij, The main 
fons or bottom of her account being no farther correspons- 


ible, than for a just and even balancing her layings out with 
what she hath received. 


Correspo‘nsion. rare. [f. as prec. + -I0oy.] 
The action of answering to each other. 

1885 Amer. Frnl, Philol. V1. 503 The early Latin seems 
to be poor in expressions of temporal corresponsion. It has 
no equivalent for the prev. .d€ so much used in Greek. 

Corresponsive (kprispp'nsiv), a2. Now rare 
orarch. [f. as prec. +-1VE: cf. responsive.] Cor- 
responding, correspondent, answering. 

1606 Suaxs. 77. § Cr. Prol. 18 With massie Staples And 
corresponsiue and fulfilling Bolts. 1658 Suincssy Diary 
{1836) 200 To educate [you] in a corresponsive way to 
your extraction. 1809-10 CoLrrince Friend (1865) 78 He.. 
weds the past i# the present to some prepared and cor- 
responsive future, 1880 Swinpurne Study Shaks. i, (ed. 2) 
25 A study by the ear alone of Shakespeare’s metrical pro- 
gress, and a study by light of the knowledge thus obtained 
of the corresponsive progress within. 

Hence Corresponsively edv. rare. 

In mod. Dicts, 

Corriar, var. of CURRIER 2 Oés., a firearm. 

Corride, obs. f. Corropy. 

Corridor (kg'ridg1). Also 7 corredor, cur- 
ridore, 7-9 corridore. [a. F. corridor (16th c., 
also courridour), ad. It. corridore (also corridoio) 
a long passage in a building or between two 
buildings, f. correre to run, Cf. Sp. corredor in 
same sense. Wcbster 1828 pronounced kgriddo-s ; 
so Byron; Smart 1836-49 kp-ridgs. 

The It. corridoio (from -ori0, L. -drium) is the original 
type, the primary meaning being ‘running-place’. In the 
form in -ore it is confused with corritore, corridore a 
runner.) 

+1. A passage, covered walk, or avenue between 
two places. Oés. in Eng. use. 

1620 E. Brouxt Horg Suds. 366 From thence a Curri- 
dore, or priuate way, to his Castle of Saint Angelo. 1673 
E. Brown 77av, Germany (1677) 102 There is also a House 
of Pleasure in the Mote, into which there is no other pas- 
sage but through a high Corridore. (1739 Grav Leté. 
9 Dec. (Bologna), From one of the principal gates to a 
church of the Virgin, runs a corridore of the same sort. 
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1814 Siz R. Witson Diary II. 300 On descending I passed 
by the church of S. Maria del Monte and its magnificent 
corridor or piazza, on the declivity of a hill. 

+2. Fortif. The continuous path that surrounds 
the fortifications of a place, on the outside of the 
moat and protected by the glacis; the covered 
way. Obs. 

1591 Ganrarp Art of Warre 326 To mount upon the 
Corridor of y* Counterscarpe. 1604 E. Grimstonr. //ist. 
Siege Ostend Map, No. 54 Vhe Gallery or Corredor. .to the 
Counter-scarfe. 1706 Pritwips, Corridor. In Fortification, 
the Covert-way above the Counterscarp, lying round about 
the Compass of the Place, between the Moat and the Palli- 
sadoes. 

("| b. Applied to the curtain. 

A Dictionary error handed down from Cotgr. 

(1611 Coracr., Corridor, a curtaine, in fortification.] 1656 
in Biount Glossogr. 1658 Puitisrs, Corridor, a Term in 
fortification, otherwise called Cortina, or Curtain. So 


1678.) 
$ An outside gallery or passage round the quad- 
rangle or court of a building, connecting one part 


with another. 

1644 Kvecyn Diary 1 Apr. (Palace of Luxemburge), The 
court below is formed into a square by a corridor, having 
over the chiefe entrance a stately cupola, covered with 
stone. 1755 Jouxson, Corridor, a gallery or long isle 
round about a building, leading to several chambers at a 
distance from each other. 1771 Smoucerr Hamph. Cl. 23 
Apr, If, .there had been a corridore with arcades all round, 
as in Covent Garden. 1812 Byron CA. far. i. lvii, 
Richly caparison’d, a ready row Of armed horse .. Circled 
the wide-extending court below; Above, strange groups 
adorn’d the corridore. 1858 O. W. Houmes int. Break/-t. 
x, Those glazed corridors are pleasant to walk in, in bad 
weather, a, 

4. A main passage in a large building, upon 
which in its course many apartments open. 

1814 Byron Corsair ut. xix, Glimmering through the 
dusky corridore, Another [lamp] chequers o’er the shadow’d 
floor, 1866 Gro. Enor /. /Jol? (1868) 16 They passed 
along a corridor lit from above, and lined with old family 
pictures, 188: Gotpw. Smitu Lect. & Ess. 198 Finding 
themselves adrift in the corridors of Windsor. 

Jig. 1892 Livpon Elem. Relig, vi. 205 We do well to 
traverse all the corridors of history. 

5. Comb. as corridor-train. 

1892 Daily News 8 Mar. 5/3 The Corridor Train is so 
named from a narrow passage which runs from end to end. 

Corrie (keri). Sc. Also currie, correi, oorri, 
corry. [a. Gaelic cotve (pronounced korre) caul- 
dron, kettle; hence, whirlpool (as in Corrie- 
vreckan Brecan’s cauldron), and circular hollow.] 
The name given in the Scottish Highlands to a 
more or less circular hollow on a mountain side, 
surrounded with steep slopes or precipices except at 
the lowest part, whence a stream usually flows. 

1795 Statist. Acc. Scot. XVI. 104 The Corries or Curries 
of Balglass. They are semicircular excavations hollowed 
out in that ridge of hills. 1807 J. Hxaprick Asrvax 60 
This glen terminates in a circhlay hollow, or corry. 1824 
Scott Jay, xvi, That little corri, or bottom, on the opposite 
side of the burn. 184: Lp. Cockaurn Circuit Sournies 6 
Sept., The great corries into which the weather has hol- 
lowed one side of most of the mountains [in Skye]. 1850 
Caruyte Latter-d. Pamph, viii. (1872) 251 Left silent in the 
solitude of some Highland Corry. 1875 Bucktanp Log- 
bk. 235 The corrie where the deer arelying. 1883 Standard 
23 Aug. 2/1 In Blackmount deer corries there will be good 


sport. 

Corrier, obs. form of CURRIER. 

+ Corrige, v. Os. Also 4-5 corige. [a. F. 
corriger, ad. L. corrigére to CoRRECT, f. cor-= 
com- together, altogether + xegéve to make straight 
or right.] ¢vans. To correct, chastise, punish. 

€1374 Cuaucer Boeth. wW. iv. 125 Pat be maneres of shrewes 
ben coriged and chastised by veniaunce. 1483 CAxToNn 
Esope 25 The .. servauntes .. sore corryged and bete hym 
[the ass]. 1490 — Eneydos xxiv. (1890) 89 To corrige and 
punysshe thoffence. 

|| Corrigendum (kpridgendim). Chiefly in 
pl. corrigenda, [L. corrigendum that which is 
to be corrected, gerundive of corrig-cre to Cor- 
RECT; sce prec.] Something requiring correction ; 
in /. errors or fanlts in a printed book, etc., of 
which the corrections are given. 

@ 180 A, Junson in Wayland Afem. Yudson (1853) I. v. 
170, I received thankfully yours of 28th January accom- 
panied by a list of corrigenda. 1883 Law Zimes 20 Oct. 
405/2 There are..five and a half pages of corrigenda. 

+Corrigent, ¢. (sd.) Med. Obs. f[ad. L. 
corrigent-em, pr. pple. of corrigére to CoRREcT.] 
Correcting, corrective. sé, A corrective ingredient 
in a medicine. ‘ ‘ 

1860 Mave Expos. Lex., Corrigens, amending .. corri- 
gent. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Corrigent. 

Corrigible (kgridgib’l), a. Also 5 corri- 
gabill, 7 corrigeable. [a. F. corrigzble (in OF. 
corrigte)able), ad. L. *corrigibilis (cf. incor- 
rigibilis), {. corrigére to CORRECT : see -BLE.] 

1. Capable of being corrected ; rectifiable. 

1483 in Eng. Gilds 337 Provided allway, that. .ony of the 
said articlis .. be reformabyll and corrigabill by the Mayre, 
Bailiffs, and the comen counsayle of the citee. 1669 W. 
Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 244 A skilful artist, wbo .. knows 
how to correct things corrigible, 1806 AvernetHy Surg. 
O6s. ii. 52 The disorders of the digestive organs are more 
corrigible by medical remedies. 1852 Grote Greece u. 


CORRIVAL. 


Ixxxi, X. €18 A vote which is understood to be final and 
never afterwards to be corrigible. 

2. Of faults, weaknesses, etc.: Capable of being 
amended ; capable of improvement or reforma- 
tion. 

1673 Lady's Call. 1. $1. § The infirmity for the most part 
proves very corrigible. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo 
1, 52 Both these Passions, as well that of Bashfulness, as 
Commiseration are corrigible. 1820 Examiner No. 614. 
34/1 Despotism was a thing corrigible by experience. 1833 
O’Connett. Corr, (1888) I. 332 ‘he other abuses will be 
casily corrigible. 

3. Of persons, their dispositions, ete.: Open or 
submissive to correction. 

1583 Bapincron Commmandin. iii. (1637) 28 If hee be corri- 
gible, not euen in the Lords cause should I curse my 
brother. 1606 Snaks. Ant. § Cl. wv. xiv. 74 Bending downe 
His corrigible necke. 1662 Petty Ta.res 56 Such. .punish- 
ments have made some corrigible offenders to become 
desperate and incurable. 1776 Jounson in Boswell (1887) 
I 1 62 He has not dragged into light a bashful and cor- 
rigible sinner. 1864 G. A. Sata in Daily Ted. 23 Nov., In 
public they are meek and corrigible 

+ 4. Liable to or deserving chastisement or punish- 
ment. Oéds, 

1587 FiasinG Contn. Holinshed 11. 1347/2 Hf anie prince 
fell into ani¢ such kind of error, that prince were corrigible, 
but of whome? 1640 Howrtt, Dodona's Gr. 196 He was 
taken up very short, and adjudgd corrigible for such pre- 
sumptuous language. 1649 Jen. ‘Tavior G4. Laxeurp. 1. ve 
§ 1 Our inclinations averse and corrigible. 

+5. Having the faculty of correcting; corrective. 

1601 B, Jonson /eetaster u.i, Do 1 not bear a reasonable 
corrigible hand over him, Crispinus? 1604 Suaxs. O74. 1. 
iii. 329 The power, and Corrigeable authoritie of this lies in 
our Wills 

Hence Co:rrigibility, Co‘rrigibleness, Co'r- 
rigibly adz. 

1765 Mise. in cnn, Reg. 213/t The corrigibility of a bad 
soil, 1846 Dr Quincey Clo. as Organ of Polit. Movem. 
Wks. XI. 264 Whatever was good or corrigibly bad, man 
saw associated with weakness. 

Corrigidor, obs, form of CorrEcipor. 

+Corrigiole. Ods. rare. [a. OF. corrigiole 
(in Paré)=/a renoudée, ie. knotgrass, a. L. *cor- 
rigiola, dim, of corrigia thong, shoe-latchet.] The 
Knotgrass, Jo/ygonum aviculare. 

(Corrigiofa is in modern Botany taken as the name of 
another genus, the Strapwort, N.O, Paronychiaces.) 

c1q00 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 247 Grinde hem sotilly & 
tempere hem wip iuys of corigiole & make perof polottis. 
1565 J. Haun Lanfranke’s Clarurg., Table 29 Corrigtola, 
so called of the Apothecaries, and of the Frenche men 
Corrigiole, is oure common knottgrasse. 


+ Corrigiour. Oés. rare—}. [a. OV. corrigcour 
cnod.F. corrigeur) corrector, f. corriger to correct : 


ef. Sp. corregidor.] A corrector. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 6 All kynges ought specially to here 
her corrigiours or correctours. 

Corrinoch, obs. f. Cornonacn, g 

Corrisif, -sive: see Connosivs. 

Corrival (kpraival\, 56. and a. arch. [a F. 
corrival (16th c.), or ad. rare L. corrieal-is, a com- 
pound adding emphasis to the relation expressed 
by srivalis, RivaL. Vaugelas (1647) remarked 
that in Fr. corriva/ was disused in favour of rivaé. 
It continucd longer in English, and has passed 
into the modified form Co-RIVAL, q.v.] . 

A. sb. 1. A rival in a position of equality ; 
one of several competitors having equal claims. 

1586 Warner A6, Eng. u. xii. (1612) 56 Fathering his late 
Corriuals act. 1596 Srenser State [rel Wks. (Globe) 
636/2 The two howses of the Geraldins and the Butlers, 
both adversaryes and corryvalls one agaynst the other. 
1646 Sik T. Browne send. Ff, 122 Lycus was Rivall unto 
another; and suddenly appearing stopped the mouth of his 
Corrivall. 1696 Br. Patrick Comm, £.x. xx. (1697) 363 A 
jealous God, who could not endure any Corrival or Consort. 
igzt_ R. Kein tr. 7. & Aempis’ Solit, Sond i. 127 One, 
seeking after One only Beloved, who can admit of no Cor- 
rival from without. 1874 Motiey Barneveld 1. i. 82 The 
League..was rather a Catholic corrival than cordial ally of 
the Imperial house. i E 

b. esp. A rival in love, a rival suitor. — 

1579 Lyty Huphues(Arb.)60 Suspecting. .that Philautus was 
corriual with him and cocke-mate with Lucilla, 1592 Greene 
Disput.17 My husband. .is content. .to bee corriuall with a 
number of other good companions. 1607 Heywoon Fair 
Maid Wks. 187411. 1g What man so ere he be, Presumes to 
be corrivall in his love. 1612 Pasquil’s Night-Cap (1877) 4 
Yee bold Corriualls, which doe loue my Kate, Leaue o 
your wooing. 162 Peyton Catastr. Ho, Stuarts (1731) 
g The Lord Bothwel became a new Corrival in ber 
Affection. in 

+2. Without the sense of actual competition : 
A compeer, partner; one having equal claims, or 
admitted to equal rights. Ods. 

e1ggo Greene #y, Bacon viii. 33 Base coward | false, and 
too effeminate To be corrival with a prince in thoughts] 
1596 Suaks, 1 /Yen, /V, w. iv. 31 And many moe Corriuals, 
and deare men Of estimation and command in Armes. 

B. adj. Rivalling each other, rival. 

1646 Burd. Issach. in Phentx (1708) 11. 294 There is no 
co-equal, corrival, or co-ordinate Power, 1650 Futter 
Pisgah 369 Glass..in purity corrivall with Crystal itself. 
1714 L. Mitnovene rattor’s Rew. 13 Ruin’d by the 
corrival and contending governors. 1842 Sir A. pe 
Vere Song of Faith 207 Corrival forms of one surpassing 
glory. q 


CORRIVAL. 


* +Corri-val, v. O¢s. [f. prec. sb.] 

Ll. ¢raus. To rival, to bea rival to in any pursuit. 

1603 ? Marston Pasgutl & Kath. v. 61 Who I supposde 
corriuald me in loue Of that Camelia. 163: Quartes 
Div, Poems, Sanison (1717) 360 Thou art she, corrivall’d 
with no other. 

2. inir. To vie with, 

1636 Fitz-Gerrray Holy Transforlations (1881) 184 With 
the Sunne corrivaling in light. F 

+ Corriva‘lity. Oés. [f. L. corrival-is: see 
-ITy.] Joint rivalry ; competition. 

1598 Yonc Diana 320 Faustus..had nothing else to doe, 
bat walke vp and downe those fields in corriualitie with 
Firmius. 1628 Be. Hatt Odd Relig. xvi. § 2. 166 Tradi- 
tions were obtruded to God's people, in a corriualitie with 
the written word. 2166: Futter Worthies in. 185 Devon- 
shire. .quits all claimes of corrivality. .and acknowledgeth 
this as Paramont in greatness. 

+ Corri-valry. O/s. 
rivalry. =prec. 

1614 W. 2B. Pailosopher's Banguet (ed. 2) 111 Largenesse 
of Emperie, disdaine of corriualne. 1664 H. More Afys/, 
Hees vi. 19 Whose worship is uncapable of any Corrivalry 
or Copartnership. F 

+Corri‘valship. Oés. [f. Corrivat + -sHtp.] 
The position of a corrival ; mutual rivalry. 

1606 Forp ffounor Tri. (1843) 18 Men in kindnesse are 
mutually lambs, but in corriual-shipp of Ioue lyons. 1677 
Gipin Dzmouol. m. xx. 167 This kingdom is..managed by 
Satan with an envious competition and Corrivalship to that 
of God. 1759 B. Martix Nat. //ist. Eng. 11. 238 Vids Fair 
for a Corrivalship with Nature, 

tCorri‘valty. Ods. rare. 
variant of CorRIVALITY, 

1649 Re. Revnonps Serie. /fosea iii. 2 ‘The bare corri- 
valty and contesting of filthy lusts with the grace of the 
Gospell. 1658 — lan. Creature Wks. (1679) 23 Such a 
Love admits of no corrivalty or competition, 

+ Co'rrivate, 7. Obs. rare. [f. L. corrzeil., 
ppl. stem of corrizvdre to draw together into one 
stream, f. cor-together + rivdre to draw off ‘water).] 
trans. To cause (liquids or their channels) to run 
together into one. (Misused by Burton.) 

1621 Berson sluat, Mel. 1, i. uu, iii, Veines .. Of these 
there be two chiefe, Mena porta, and Mena Cava, from 
which the rest are corrivated,  /déd. u. ii. wv, Rare devices 
to corrivate waters. 

+ Corriva‘tion, Obs. rave. [ad. L. corrivd- 
Hién-em, n. of action f. corrivdre: see prec.] The 
confluence of streams, (Misused by Burton.) 

1621 Burton Anat. Aled. Democr. to Rdr. 54 Corrivations 
of water to moisten and refresh barren grounds. 16: 
Prrson Maricties 1. 76 The beginnings. .of Rivers are small, 
Lut by corrivation of other lesser ones they increase. 

+Corri‘ve, v7 Oés. Also corive, co-rive, 
eoryve. [In form answering to L. corrivadres but 
used in a sense derived from Corrtvat, and perh. 
simply formed from the latter.] 

L. = Cornivan 2. lrans, and intr. 

1586 Warser Ad. Fug. 1. xv. (R.), It lesser greeueth he 
should grudge that 1 with him co-riue. 1g92 /ééd. vil. 
xxxvi. (R.), Then Scotland warr'd on England, and in that 
same warre did end The knight that had coryued ; so the 
ladie lost each frende. 1602 /éfd. 153 And standing on 


[f. Corrivan+-ry; cf. 


[Sec -Ty.] A 


my manhood would not be coriv’d ofany. 1608 Dav Law | 


Tricks 1. ti, Ist your countrie inanner to corrive a leader? 


2. inir. To consort. rare. 

1647 aioe sé Cobler 17,1 should suspect. .that Opinion, 
that will cordially corrive with two or three sottish errours. 

Hence Corri‘ving Af/. a., acting as corrival. 

a 1618 Sytvester A rctoph. Epist. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 331, 
1 may let you know Why I refraine from my corriving foe. 

Corrizive: see Corrosive. 

Corroborant (kjrpborint), a. and sd. [a. F. 
corroboran? (Paré, 16thc.) or ad. L. corraborant- 
om, pr. pple. of corréborare : sce CORROBORATE 2.) 

A. adj. 1. Strengthening, invigorating, esp. of 
medicinal agents. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 961 They be of three Intentions: 
Refrigerant, Corroborant, and <Aperient. 1699 PAil. 
Trans. XX. 55 The Agua Sauta., becomes so cordial and 
corroborant, that it works miraculous Effects im man 
Diseases. 1789 Mrs. Piozzt Yourn. France 1. 362 It 1s 
purest, not corroborant, they tell me. 1800 Aled. Fru. 

{I. 231 His stomach had so lost its tone, that no medicine 
of the corroborant kind would staya moment upon it. 1875 
H.C. Woon Therap. (879) 44 It is thought to have a cor. 
roborant influence upon the nervous system. 

B. sb. : ; 

1. A strengthening agent; a strengthener or in- 
vigorator of the system ; a tonic. 

1727-52 in Cuambers Cycé 1789 W. Bucnan Don, Med. 
ted 11) 32r The best corroborants which we know, are the 

eruvian bark and wine. 1866 Treas, Bot. 1.-333/2 In 
cases of debility, Dogwood is a valuable corroborant. 

2. Something which corroborates (a statement, 

cte.) ; a corroboratory fact. 
“3805 Med. Frul, XVII. 511 It is not my intention..to 
trouhle you with all the corroborants of this subject. 1890 
M. Davirr in r9f4 Cent. Mar. 375 This charge. .was dexter- 
ously .used as a corroborant to the forgeries and fabrica- 
tions of Parnellisi and Crime, 


Corroborate (kfrp'birt), pf/. a. Obs. or arch. 
[ad. L. corrdborat-us, pa. pple. of corrébordre: see 
next.] Strengthened, confirmed, corroborated. 


a. as fa. pple. arch. 
+1532 Tuynne Chances’s IVks, Ded.. Maynteyned, Corroe 
borate, and defended. ¢ 1534 tr. Pot Verg. Eng. Hist. 


| 
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(Camden) 1. 112 That.,the Hoad beinge corroberat it 
amiehte strike a certaine terror into the adverse parte. 1607- 
1z Bacon £ss., Custom & Educ. (Arb.) 366 There is noe 
trusting to the force of Nature..except it be corroborate by 
Custome. 1814 Sourney Roderick xvu. 239 The sease Of 
duty, by tbe pride of self-controul Corroborate. 1878 TeNny- 
son Q. Mary u. ii, His right came down to me, Corroborate 
by your Acts of Parliament, 


+ b. asadj, Obs. 
1s81 J. Bett. Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 383 A more stable 
and corroborate concorde. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. iii. 
$3 Men are more curious..what mould they lay about a 
young plant than about a plant corroborate. 


Corroborate (kprp bret), vw. [f. L. corréborat- 
ppl. stem of corvdborare to strengthen, invigorate, 
f. cor- together, intcnsive + rddordre to make strong: 
see -ATE5.] To strengthen, make strong. 

+1. ¢rans. To strengthen materially, Obs. 

1593 Nasur. Christ's 7. (1613) 46, 1 will corroborate my 
Crosse Giant-like, to vnder-beare the Atlas burthen of ber 
insolences. 1691 Ray Creation n. (1704) 336 Every part is 
..corroborated by Membranes. «1762 Riera Grace & 
Truth wy ii, These boards were corroborated with bars 
of the same wood. 1802 Patey Nat. Theol. xx. (1819) 
32 These joints {in grasses and canes] .. corroborate the 
stem. 

+2. To strengthen constitutionally or organic- 
ally; to invigorate, refresh. Oés. 

1533 Exvot Cast, //elthe (1541) sob, Rydynge moderately 
..doth corroborate the spirite and body above other exer- 
cises. 1583 Stussrs Anat. Abdus. (1877) 107 Meats (moder- 
atly taken) corroborate the body, refresh the arteries, and 
retinue the spirits. 1677 Gitpin Dirwonol. (1867) 210 The 
outward man is also corroborated hy the inward peace of 
the mind, 1720 W. Gieson Diet /forses xi. (1731) 178 No- 
thing so much strengthens and corroborates the whole Bod 
[as the morning air), 1822 ‘I. Tavitor Apuleius v. xxii, 
Psyche, who was otherwise of an imbecile body and mind.. 
is now corroborated, a 

+b. esp. of medicinal agents or applications ; 
also of the physician, Obs. 

1533 Exvot Cast. f/elthe u. vii, Olyves condite im salte 
lykoure .. doth corroborate the stomacke. 1604 Bacon 
Afpol, 56 They..shold..intend to cure and corroborate the 
part. 1611 Cotcr., Comforter vue playe, to corroborate a 
wound by fomentations, or other Geen, applications. 
1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz! Surg. us iii. 53 Give him some 
Cordials to corroborate his stomack. 1744 BerkeLey Siris 
§ 80 Nothing that { know corroborates the stomach so 
much as tar-water. 1997 J. Downinc Dis. Horned Cattle 
17 This medicine. corroborates the parts that are hurt. 

3. With non-material object ; To strengthen (a 
quality, faculty, power, ctc. ; to confirm (a person) 
in a quality or attribute. arch. 

1543 Necess. Doctr, Oij, Wherby they shulde be so cor- 
roborated..in the gyftes.. before receiued in baptisme. 1655 
Frucer CA, //ist, u. ii. § 39 Paulinus .. daily plyed the 
Word and Sacraments, thereby to corroborate his owne 
People in Piety, 1704 Hearne Duct. /7ist. (1714) L. 119 To 
corroborate their Faith. 1737 Wuiston Josephus’ //ist, 1. 
ii. $1 Jonathan..corroborated his authority by... friendship 
with the Romans. 1838 Sir W, Hasitton Logic xxx. 
(1866) (1. x19 ‘The inferior faculty..so far from nourishing 
and corroborating the superior..tends to reduce this faculty 
toa lower level. 

4. To give legal or formal confirmation to; to 


confirm (a law, legal act, etc.). 

1530 [see Corronoratine vl, sb}. 1 Hatt Chron. 
225, Ilis high Courte of Parliament..in the whiche, all 
lawes and ordinaunces, made by him before that daie were 
corroberated and confirmed. 1639 Futten //oly iar i. 
xi. (1840) 133 To corroborate his election. ok — Ch. 
fTist, Ww. iv. & 14 This law. .corroborated by eight hundred 


yeares Prescription and niany Confirmations. 1748 Richarp- 
son Clarissa (1811) 1, xxxvi. 275 If the yielding up thnt 
estate will do, resign it—and be mine—and I will corrobo- 


rate, with all my soul, your resignation. 1818 Crttse 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 218 If the fine had been levied for the 
purpose of corroborating the conveyance. 

5. To strengthen (an opinion, statement, argu- 
ment, etc.) by concurrent or agrecing statements 
or evidence; to make more sure or certain; to 
support, confirm: said a. of a person; b. of the 
confirming statement. 

1706 Porr Let, to Walsh 2a Oct., 1 am glad to corrobo- 
rate {tbese observations] by some great authonties. 1751 
Jouxson Xambler No. 153 ? 2 My narrative has no other 
tendency than to illustrate and corroborate your own ob- 
servations. 1791 Gentd, Mfag. 32/1 He appears to have taken 
uncommon pains to corroborate all his assertions by an a 
peal to original authorities, 1820 W. Irvine Sketch BA. 1. 
88 He recollected Rip at once, and corroborated his story in 
the most satisfactory manner. 1860 Tyxnatt Glac. 1. vii. 
54 This observation corroborates those of Professor Forbes. 
1878 Huxter Physiogr. 54 The simple explanation... has 
been corroborated by subsequent investigators, 

+6. zxtr, To concur in testimony. Obs. rare. 

1776 G. Semeie Buikding in Water 23 These. nearly coro- 
borate with the Soundings at R. 1772-84 Coox ro ig) 
V. 1776 Many circumstances corroborate to prove this 
beyond doubt. 

VIence Corro-borated ff/. a., Corro‘borating 
vl, sh. and ppl. a. i 

1530 Patscr. Fp. to Aine 8 For the auctorysyng and 
corroboratyng of my said thyrde boke. 1610 Guitsim 
Heraldry Ww. x. (1660) 148 These [Herbs]..serve to the 
corroborating and comforting of the inward parts of mans 
body. 1684 CHaanocn A tirib, God (1834) 11. 424 A Chi- 
Hit a that applies corrobgrati kaha to a_broken 
limb. 1773 Starein Pail, Sraus, XXVIII. 25: To have 
lost their Cordial or corroboratiag Faculty. 1822 T. 
Taytoa Apuleius y.ix, Through long continued association, 
and corroborated affection, 


CORROBORATOR. 


+ Corrobora‘tic. Obs. rare—'. 


pree.+-1c.} A corroborant, 

om a T. Brown Wés. (1760) 11, 186 (D.) Get a good warm 
girdle, and tie round you; tis an excellent corroboratick to 
strengthen tbe loins, 

Corroboration (kfrg:bér2'fan). [a. F. cor. 
roboration (Paré, 16thc.) or ad. L. *corréboralion- 
em,n. of action f. corraborare to CORROBORATE.]} 

+1. Strengthening (a. of bodily organs; b. of 
qualities, attributes, faculties, etc.). Ods. 

1529 Morr Dyaloge 1. Wks. 135/2 The miracles done of olde 
time by God ..in corroboracion & setting forth of y* faith, 
1599 A. M. tr. Gadethouer's Bk. Physicke 10/2 For corrobo- 
ratione of the bead. 1605 Timme Quersit, mi. 153 Where 
the liuer hatb need of speedy corroboration. 1640 Bastwick 
Lord Bps. vii. F iv, For .. illumination, or consolation, or 
corroboration of any Grace in our Soules. 165: Hoaaers 
Leviath. 1. vi, 25 The Motion, which is called Appetite.. 
seemeth to be, a corroboration of Vitall Motion, and a help 
thereuato. 1660 H. More Myst. God, v. vii. 151 To the 
great corroboration of his Ri dn his cruel Martyrdome. 


[irreg. f. as 


18:6 Keatixnce Trav. (1817) I. 47 Its [a system of fortifi- 
cation} application to the 
strength of countries. 

2. Legal confirmation. arch. 

Bond of corroboration (Sc. Law): in a bond of debt, an 
additional obligation which confirms the original obligation ; 
see quot. 1861. 

1552 Bk. Cont. Prayer, Order. Deacons, Oath Kings 
Supreut., 1 will observe. .all..statutes made..in confitma- 
tion and corroboration of the king’s power. 21655 Vines 
Lord's Supp. (1677) 373 An ordinance of corroboration. 1680 
Black Box Let.in aes Tracts Ser. 1. 1.78 The. .Cor- 
roboration of his Right to the Imperial Crown of these 
Realms. 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot, 120/: Where the 
debtor in a bond dies, his heir may grant a bond of corrobo- 
ration of his ancestor’s debt, which will save the expense 
of constituting the debt against the heir, Where the creditor 
in a bond dies, the debtor may grant a bond of corrobora- 
tion to his heir, which will save the expense of a confirma. 
tion, or of completing a title in the person of the heir, etc. 

3. The confirmation \of a statement, etc.) by 
additional evidence. 

1768 Jouxson Geu. Observ. Shaks. Hen. V1. pt. un, Let 
us now enquire what corroboration can be gained from 
other testimony. 1798 Beresrora in Ld. Auckland's Corr. 
{x862) II]. 412 We have had a long examination this day.. 
a full corroboration of all we knew before. 1836 J. Girnert 
Cher, A toner, (1852) 310 In corroboration ofthe statements 
in the Lecture, we adduce the following quotations. 1865 
Dickens Afut, Fr. wv. x, Riah bent his head in corrobora- 
tion, 1871 Freeman Norm, Cong, (1876) 1V. xviii. 165 It 
has thus much of corroboration from history, that, etc. 

4. That which corroborates; a corroborative 
circumstance; +a corroborative agent (ods.). 

1542 Hes. VILI Declar. Scots 203 They be & ought to 
be a great corroboration of that ive ben in stories writen 
and reported in this matier, 1670 G. IL. //ist, Cardinals 
1,11, 54 ‘The remedies..would be a great comfort and corro- 
boration to the Godly. 1843 Por Afarte Roget Wks. 1864 
1. 259 Corroboration will rise apen corroboration, and the 
inurderer will be traced. 1876 Husrnarers Coin Coll, Mian. 
xxiv. 326 The title of Caesar is never found upon coins of 
this reign (Vitellius] a corroboration of history. 

Corroborative (kfryborativ), a. and sd. {a. 
F. corroboratif, -ive (Paré, 16th c.), ad. L. type 
*corriborativ-us, f. corrobordt- ppl. stem: see -1VF.] 

A. adj. Waving the quality of corroborating. 

1. Strengthening, fortifying, invigorating. arch. 

1583 Stusses Anat. Abdus. (1877) 78 These sweet smels 
nre bothe corroboratiue to the sences, and confortatiue to 
the spirits. 1625 Hart Avat. Ur. iv. 74 Corroboratiue 
and other medicines. 1723 Suarvesn, Charac, (1749) INL. 
go We shall endeavour to make appear: 1st, t Wit 
and I]umour are corroborative of Religion, and promotive 
totrue Faith. 1862 Mint U¢//it, iii. 48 A complete web of 
corroborative association is woven round the social feeling 
by the powerful agency of the external sanctioas, 


2. Ofa legal act, statement, evidence, etc. : Con- 


firmatory. 

1 Fuccer Ch. Hist, xi. x. §21 A latter oath may be 
corroborative of the former, or constructive of a new obli- 
gation. 1750 Warburton Le?/t. (1809) 37 Any thing explana. 
tory or corroborative of what I say in the beginning of my 
book. 1762-91 H. Watroce lertue’s Anced, Paint, (1786) 
1, 273 This epitaph, corroborative of the tradition above- 
mentioned. 1853 C. Bronte !tllette xxii, 1 will give cor. 
roborative testiinony, 1880 GLapstone in 19/4 Cent. No. 
38. 717 Whether the Homeric poems may not be a corrobo- 
rative witness to the Book of Genesis. 

+ B. sé. A strengthening or fortifying agent or 
measure; ¢sf. in Afed, = CoRROBORANT. Obs. 

1601 Hotvann Péiny (1634) 11. 246 The juice of Scordotis 
is holden to be a great corroboratiue of the stomack. 1649 

er, Tavior Gt. Lremp.u. ix. P 20 The rite of confirmation 
is..intended by the Ifoly Ghost for a corroborative of bap- 
tisinall grace. 1785 D. Low CAsropod. 128 A little warm 
wine..to act as 2 corroborative. 180s Foster £ss, 11. vi. 191 
An efficacious corroborative to his inflexibility. 

Hfence Corro’boratively adv. . 

“Ae Frasers Mag. XL. 407 ‘It is true’, exclaimed 
Madame de Bohm, corroboratively. 1865 Pall Afall G. 6 
May 4 The anonymous painter and grainer, who writes.. 
so corroboratively to ‘my dear Lord’ from America. 

Corroborator (kfrebore'tax). Also 7 -er. 
[Agent-n. in L. form, from corrdbora-re to Cor- 
ROBORATE.] One who ot that which corroborates. 

1672 Crowne City Politiques 1.1.8 I'le bring a hundred 
witnesses to cites it, besides corroboraters. 1674 
Goorrey Jay. & Ad. Physic 93, Medicines..that may prove 
true helpers and corroborators of the Vitals, 174z Ricnarm 
son Pameta 1V .356 He would be in a manner a Corroborator 


fence or corroboration of the 


CORROBORATORY. 


of his Morals. 1868 FE, Epwarps Aaleigh 1. xxiv. 557 The 
well-timed appearance of corroborators. 
[f Cor- 


Corroboratory (kprpboratori), a. 
ROBORATR v. +-ORY.] ‘That tends to corroborate, 
or has the cffect of corroborating ; corroborative. 

1656 Branuane Replic.iv.161 Coercive and compulsory and 
coroboratory power. 1883 J. Payn X71. ix. 152 Collect- 
ing corroboratory evidence. 

Hence Corroboratorily adv. 

1867 F. H. Luptow Little Brother 70 "It's a devilish serious 
matter |’ corrohoratorily added No. 3. 

+ Corro‘bore, v. Obs. rare. Also 5-6 co(r)- 
rober. [a. F. corroborer (15th c. in Littré):—L. 
corréborare to CORROBORATE.) = CORROBORATE, 

js Caxton Chas, Gt. 1 The cristen feyth is affermed 
and corrobered by the doctours of holy chyrche. @ 1536 
Rastetc in Ellis Orig, Lett.Ser. ut. I. 309, I purpose to 
corober it with mo auctorytees. 1563 Winzet Sour Scoir 
Thre Quest, Tractates (1887) 1. 69 Corroboring our iugement 
with sufficient defensis. . 

Corroboree (kfrgberi), Also 8 caribberie, 
9 corobory, corobbory, corrobberri, corro- 
bery, -borree, -bory, -baree. [The native namc 
in the now extinct language of Port Jackson, New 
South Wales. (Original pronunciation uncertain. )) 

The native dance of the Australian aborigines ; 
it is held at night by moonlight or a bush fire, 


and is either of a festive or warlike character. 

See for description T. L. Mitchell Taree Exped. EF. Aus: 
tralia (1838) II. 4; also Blair Cycd. Australasia (1881) go. 

1793 J. Hunter Port Fackson 195 They very frequently, 
at the conclusion of the dance, would apply to us. .for marks 
of our approbation... which we never failed to give hy often 
repeating the word degyery, good ; or boajery caribberie, a 

ood dance. 1835 J. Barman in Cornwallis New World 

1859) I. 391 A corroborree with song was got up in quick 
time .. The sang was composed entirely of women, 
twenty-four in number. 1837 C. M. Gooprince Voy. S. 
Seas (843) 126 After this meal they began a kind of dance, 
all hands repeating the word corobory. We remained 
among them till towards daylight, during all which time 
they continued their revelry.” 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xix. 
(1873) 450 These men were persuaded to hold a ‘corrobery’ 
or great dancing party. 187x Tvior Prim. Cult. I. 324 
The Pleiades seem to the Australians a group of girls 
playing to a corroboree. 1875 Riptey Kamilarot 150 A 
= sung at corrobarees at the junction of the Hunter and 
the Isis, 

transf. 1885 Forses Nat. Wanderings w. ii. 295 King- 
fishers .. in large chattering corrobories in the tops of high 
trees, 1892 Sat, Kev, 13 Feb. 168/2 A corrobory of gigantic 
dimensions is being prepared for (General Booth’s] recep- 
tion. 

Hence Corroboreeing v/. sb., nonce-wd., per- 
forming the corroborce ; also aéfrié. and cranny. 

3871 Darwin Desc. Man 11. xiii. 55 The males [Lyre- 
bird] congregate and form ‘corroborying places’, where 
they sing, aa | and spreading their tails like peacocks, 

Corrode (kfréu'd), v. Also 5-6 corode, (7 
crode). [ad. L. corrddtre to gnaw away, f. cor- 
(com-) intensive + radére to gnaw. Cf. F. corroder 
(Paré, 16th c.).J 

+1. trans. To eat into; to eat or gnaw away. 
Obs, in diz, sense. 

1555 Even Decades 122 Howe these woormes knawe and 
corrode the shyppes. 1648 ana of Fox 10 The Fox 
(being about to destroy a vine) doth it by corroding and 
gnawing the root. 1746-7 Hervev AMedi?. (1818) 162 No 
moth can corrode their texture. (1862 Goutsurn Pers. 
Relig, iii, (1873) 28 The branch. .corroded hy insects.] 

2. transf. To wear away or destroy gradually, 
as if by eating or gnawing away the texture. 

a. Said of diseases, etc. 

¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s rare: 79 Galion seib bat scharp blood 
. .corrodip(MS. B. cordyth] fleisch. /ééd. 92 A festre. .if pat 
.-he haue corrodid eiber rotid saumwhat ote senewe. 1547 
Boorne Brev. Health 26 h, A Canker, the whiche doth conte 
and eate the superia partes of the body. 1643 J. STEER tr. 
Fabricius’ Exp. Chyrurg.i. 2 The Humours doe crode and 
knaw the place affected. a 1735 Arsutinot (J.), The blood 
turning acrimonious, corrodes the vessels. 1838 Prescott 
Ferd, & 1s, (1846) I. ii. 144 A painful disorder, which had 
been secretly corroding her constitution for a number of 
aks 3875 Darwin Lusectiv. Pl. vi. 103 The cartilage 

ad been unequally corroded hy the secretion. 

b. Said of the action of chemical agents or rust 


upou metal, ete. 

(¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 14 Grene vitriol. .if pou leie bim 

on moist compleccioun he. .corrodith {z.~, corodup] it.] 1594 

T.Fewell-ho. 37 Others [4 e. inks] would corrode or fret 
the paper in pecces. 1667 H. Stuspe in Pail. Trans. 11. 495 
The Iron-Guns.. were so corroded, that some were. .almost 
like Honey-Combs. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 264 Morter 
eats and corrodes the Timber. 1744 BerkeLey Sirts § 138 
Tron and copper are corroded and gather rust in the air. 
1875 Ure Dict, Arts 11. 283 Dilrer, whom Landseer sup- 
poses to be the first who corroded his plates with agza- 
fortis. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 492 As in the sea all 
things are corroded hy the hrine. 

tc. Said of the gradual action of water, cur- 
rents, etc.: To erode, eat away. Ods. 

1652 Frencn Vorksh. Spa iii. 34 The water. .corrodes its 
way through the same. 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. iv. 130 
The chanels of Rivers (will be] corroded hy the Streams. 
ie Rennete in Phil. Trans. 98 The current ., falling 
oe on the side of the bay, corrodes it incessantly, 

+ LS: 

@1631 Doxne To C'tess of Bedford, Statesmen purge 
vice with vice, and may corrode ‘he bad with bad. 1653 
Watton Angler 21g Those restless thoughts and contentions 
which corrode the sweets of life. ¢1760 SmMoLLETT Love 
Elegy 4 Heart-gnawing cares corrode my pensive breast. 
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1792 Map. D’Arstay Diary 24 Sept., Our time was almost 
all corroded hy the general alarm. 1869 Lecky Kuro, 
Mor.1,i.60 Luxurious and effeminate vices do andoubtedy 
corrode and enervate national character. 

4. absol. and intr, (in prec. senses). a. Zit, 

1610 Markuam Masterp. u. clxxiii. 486 It adusteth, 
dryeth, and corrodeth, 1656 Ripctey Pract, Physick 122 
The green of hrasse corrodeth lesse when it is burncd, than 
unburned. 1779 Mann in Phil, Trans, LXIX. 603 So 
great. .irregularities..in the motion of a river, as will. .cor- 
rode through the banks. 1846 Darwin Geol. Obserz, i, 18 
Periods of comparative rest, during which the sea corroded 
deeply, as it is still corroding, into the land. 

» HS: 

1676 D'Urrey Alad, Fickle 1.i, But your sawce is scurvy, 
and will doubtless corrode upon my Nature. 21734 Nort 
Lives (1826) WA. 155 The eases in the management of the 
royal navy, and the multitudinous fraud that corroded 
there. 1759 Gotnsm. Bee No.7 Sadinus, By incautiously 
suffering this jealousy to corrode in her breast. 1861 
Tuornsury Turner I 91 The love of money had not yet 
corroded into him. 

5. intr. (for ref.) To become corroded, suffer 
corrosion. /#7. and fig. 

1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 174 Some minds corrode 
and grow inactive under the loss of personal liberty. 1868 
Rocrrs Pol. con, iii. (1876) 31 Gold and silver..do not 
rust, corrode, or decay. 

Corroded (kprau-déd), Afi. a. [f. prec. +-ED 1] 
Eaten or worn away. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Corroded, gnawd about, 
31823 W. Bucktano Xelig. Diluv. 5 ‘The half-corroded frag- 
ments of corals. 1844 Hoop //axnted H. u. ix, The 
heraldic banners, That hung from the corroded walls. 

Corrodent (kprdu-dént), a. and sd, ? Obs. [ad. 
L. corrédent-em, pr. pple. of corrédére to CORRODE. ] 

A. adj. Corroding, corrosive. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer's Bh. Physicke 61/2 Ifthe samc 
he to corrodent, diffude as then that wyne, and take 
other. 1835 Hoce in Frases Mag. XI. 673 Corrodent 
vapours of the cave. 

B. sb. Aled. A corrosive agent. Also fig. 

1614 J. Kinc Vine Palatine 17 The physicke of that 
good Samaritan in the Gospel, wherin there was ..a cor- 
rodent and .. lenient, compunction and consolation. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl, Supp. Corrodents, corrodentia-., such 
things as eat, consume, or destroy excrescent flesh. 

Corroder (kfréudo1).  [f£ Corrone v. +-ER1.] 
One who or that which corrodcs. 

1697 Evetyn Mumiso. vii, 233 These Vermin, Clippers, 
Corroders, Regraters. 1826 F. Manony Rel. Father Prout 
(2859) 553 Yon small grub, yon wee corroder. 

Corrodiary (kgréwdiari), Also 7 corodarie. 
[ad. med.L. corradiarins, f. corridium Cornopy.] 


The recipient of a corrody; a prebcndary. 

1638 Sir R. Cotton Adsir. Rec. Tower 26 Having in 
every Cathedrall and collegiate Church as incident to his 
Crowne a Corodarie. 1844 S. R. Maittann Dark Ages 
254 In thc hall of Grimketul, our corrodiary. 

+ Corro-diate, v. rare. [Irreg. f. L. corrad- 
ere.) =CorropE, Hence Corro-diating ZA/, a. 


1640 G. Sanpvs Christ’s Passion 95 Styx..whose waters | 


are. .so corrodiating that they can onely be contained in the 
hoof of a Mule. 

Corrodibi‘lity. [f. next+-1ry.] Capability 
of being corroded. 

1755 in JouNson 3 and in mod. Dicts. 

Corrodible (kfrdudib'l), a. [f. Corropr + 
-1BLE.] Capable of being corroded. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. i. 52 Mettalls .. cor: 
rodible by waters, 1666 Bovie Orig. Formes § Qual, 
(1667) 14 Gold ..is not like other Mettals Dissoluble or 
Corrodible by [Aqua Fortis}. 

Corrodice, obs. pl. of Corropy, 

Corrodier (kgrau-dioz), = Corropiary. 

1866 Kincstev /ferew. I. i. 9 Outside the minster walls 
were the cottages of the corrodiers or folk who, for a corrody 
or life pittance from the abbey, had given away their lands. 


Corroding (kfréudin), vd/, sé. [f. Corrope | 
+ -InG 1] he action of the verb CorRropE; 
corrosion. 


1691 T. Hlate] Acc. Mew Invent. 1 The extraordinary 
Eating and Corroding of their Rudder-Irons and Bolts. 
1703 Moxon Alech. Exerc. 263 To preserve them from the 
corroding of the Morter. 

b. attrib. 

1881 RavMonp Alining Gloss., Corroding-lead, refined lead, 
sufficiently pure for the corroding process, by which white 
lead is manufactured. 

Corro‘ding, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG 2.] That 
corrodes, corrosive. a. i. b. jig. 

r60g Timme Quersit. 1. vii. 29 A most sharpe oyle. .most 
corroding and fretting, 1632 b. Jonson Magn. Lady w. 
iii, Envious sir Moth, .. Thou shew’st thyself a true corroding 
vermin. 1768 Beatnie Afinstr. u. xiv, So gnaw’d the viper 
the corroding file. e 

b. 1619 H. Hutton Follies Anat. (Percy Soc.) 12 O subtle 
tyrant, whose corroding hate, etc, 1725 Pork Odyss. vin. 
163 Steal from corroding care one transient day, 1876 
Moztev Univ. Serum, iv. (1877) 92 Unconscious .. of a cor- 
roding sin within them, 

Corrody, corody (kgrédi). Forms: 5-6 
cor(r)ydie, 5-7 cor(r)odie, -ye, 6 corradyo, 7-8 
corredy ; (5 corride, 7/. corodes, -eis, -ise, 7 
pl. corrodioe ; 7 colede, 8 colady) ; 5- corody, 
6-corrody. [ad. med.L. corrddtum, also-radium, 
vars. of corrédium, earlier conrédinm, f. OF. con- 
rei(d, conrot, mod.F. corrot ;—Romanic type *con- 
vedo: see ConREY. Among the numerous other 


CORROSION, 


med.L, forms were conregium, -raginm, corrogium, 
conrerum, corrvetum, courreium, also correda, cor- 
redum. Those ino, a, were perhaps due to Parisian 
F. conrot, AF. conrai. The primary sense was 
‘ preparation, outfit’, hence ‘ provision’.] _ Provi- 
sion or allowance for maintenance, aliment ; 
pension. 

‘ Originallythe right of frec quarters due from the vassal to 
the lord on his circuit ; but later applied esp. to certain 
contributions of food, provisions, etc., paid annually by 
religious houscs.. Sometimes the contribution might be 
commuted, and then it would be practically undistinguish. 
able from an annnity or pension’ (C. Plummer Fortescue 
Notes pp, 337-8). Little in use since the Reformation ; the 
legal antiquaries of the 17th c. dealt with it as an obsolete 
word, and it is now chiefly a historical term, though surviv- 
ing as the name of some local charities. 

[z2g2 Britron u. xi. § 25 Et ausi porra disseisine estre 
fete de conreiz, éransé. Disseisin may also be madeof corro- 
dies, 1316 Act g Edw. ff, Stat. 1.¢. 11 Pro corrodiis pen- 
sionibus vel prehendinationibus, 1327 Acé 1 Edw. Ms, 
Stat. uw. c. 10 Grevez..par grosses empensions, provendes, 
Eglises, et Corodies.] 1g29 Wills & Juv. N.C. (Surtees) 


“80 To John ffelton his hous fre .. and corodye in seint 


katerynes term of his lyfe. ¢1470 Fortescue Aés. & Lim. 
Afon. xviii, ‘Vhan shall men off his howsold be rewarded 
with corodyes, and haue honeste sustenance in per olde 
dayis..Ffor such corodes and pencions were ffirst geven to 
be kyng ffor the same entent. tsoz Arnoi.nr Chron. (1822) 
182 Discharge of quit clame of any corrydies corride pen- 
cion or pencions dysines, etc. /drd. 256 Here begynith the 
Corodise in all the Abbeyes in Englande. ¢1§33 in Froude 


| Short Stud. (2876) 1. 420 The said abbot hath sold corradycs 


to the damage of the said monastery. a 1555 GanDINER 
in Parker's Corr. 20 There he small corrodies in Cambridge 
for cooks decayed. 1616 Buttokar, Corodie, an ancient 
term, 1628 AS. Acc, St. Fokn's Llosp., Canterb., Joane 
Palmer was admitted into St. Johns Hospitall an In Sister 
«-by a Corodie from my L:G: of Cant. 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc, Govt. Hug. 1. \xvi. 231 The founders and benefactors 
hereby obtained a right of corody or entertainment at such 
places in nature of free quarter. “1655 Futter Ch. //ist. v1. 
lil, Lesser Monast. § 10 Corrodice, and Pensions to Found. 
ers. 1707 in Our Parish Bks. 1.127 For goodman Arnals 
Colady .. £0 2s. od. 1765 Biackstonr Comm. I. viii. 273 
The king is entitled to a corody, as the law calls it, out of 
every bishoprick. 1794 W. Tinpat. //ist. Lvesham 99 ‘To 
the office of Dean belongs a corredy of one servant of the 
cellar. 1820 G. Cuatmers Caledonia II. ut. vii. 357 David I. 
was entitled to a corody from the Monks of Coldingham. 
1888 Tynes 3 Aug. 10/2 The annual party of poor residents 
of Lambeth and its neighbourhood was given ..when the 
recipients of the Archbishop's weekly dole and corody (be- 
tween 4o and s0)..spent a happy evening. 

b. ¢ransf. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 35a, Besides these flooting bur. 


‘ gesses of the ocean, there are also certaine flying Citizens of 


the ayre, which prescribe for a corrodie therein. 
ce. Corrody house. a house given rent-frec along 
with or as part ofa corrody : cf. quot. 1429 above. 
€ 1535 Sure. Vorksh. Monast.in Yorkshire Archzol. Frul, 
TX. 215 A litle corrodye house wt a chambre. 

+ Covrrogato, v. Obs. rare—1. [f. L. corrogat-, 
ppl. stem of corrogdve to bring together by en- 
treaty.] ¢rans. ?To demand acceptance for. 

1652 GauLe Magastrom, 107 Why an hypothesis. .should 
be absurdly imagined and arrogantly corrogated, for the 
planting or promoting of error and falshood? 

+ Corro gue, v. Os.-° Also corroge. [ad. 
L, corrog-dre: see prec. Cf. prorogue.] 

1623 CockERaM 1, ‘To Gather vp on enery side, corrogue. 

Corronach, Corronation, etc. : see Coron-. 

Corronel (1, obs. f. CoLoNEL. 

Corrosibility (kgrdu:zibi-liti). 
-1TY.] Capability of being corroded. 

@1691 Bove Wks. HW. 288 (R.) Corrosibility heing the 
quality that answers corrosiveness. 1757 tr. Henckel's 
Pyrit. 225 The corrosibility of iron and copper therein. 
1879 Bain £duc. as Science viii. 255 Distinct properties. .as 
weight, ductility, corrosibility. 

Corrosible (kfrowzib'l), @. [ad. L. type 
*corrosibil-is, £. corrés-, ppl. stem of corrédére to 
CorRODE: see -IBLE] = CORRODIBLE. 

1721 in BAILEY; 1755 in Jonson [who says ‘ this ought to 
be corrodible"}; and in mod. Dicts. 

Hence Corro‘sibleness = CoRROSIBILITY. 

1730-6 in Battey; 1755 in Jounson; and in mod. Dicts. 

Corrosion (kgrowzan). Also 5 corrisoun, 5- 
6 corosion. [a. OF. corrosion or ad. L. corra- 
stén-ent, n. of action f. corrddére to CORRODE. ] 


1. The action or process of corroding ; the fact 
or condition of being corroded. 
a, Destruction of organic tissue by disease, etc. 
e1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 99 Alle scharpe corosivis if pat 
i ben brent. .ber corrisoun ists. B corosion]is lessid. 1543 
LPRAnERON Vigo's Chirurg. V. 170, vi. dyseases of the teeth, 
payne, corosion, etc. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 36 It is .. a kinde 
of poyson : for that it worketh either by Corrosion or by a 
Secret Malignity. 1799 Aled. Frxé. 1. 433 The corrosion of 
the larger hie vessels, 1882 Afed. Temp. Yrul. No. 52. 
178 Ulceration and corrosion of [the stomach]. 


b. Destruction by chemical action; esp. by the 


action of acids, rust, etc. upon metal. 

3612 Woopatt Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) 270 Corrosion is cal- 
cination, reducing things coagulated, by the corroding spirits 
of salt, sulphur. .Agua yee etc. into Calx. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav, (1760) 1V.234 Green borax or chrysocoila 
is nothing else but copper turned into rust hy corrosion. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts II. 285 Etching is the result of a 
chemical process resulting in corrosion of the metal on 
which the design has been laid down. 199 


[f next + 


CORROSIVE. 


+c. The gradual wasting action of water, cur- 


rents, etc.; erosion. Oés. 

178 Rennewt in Phil. Trans. LX XI. 97 note, This sand 
bank being always on the increase, occasions a corrosion of 
the opposite ban! 

2. fg. 

arbro Hearey Cebes (1636) 11x It will infect bis whole 
life witb a continual corrosion. 1750 Jounson Rambler 
No. 74 ? 2 Peevishness..wears out happiness by slow cor- 
rosion. 1871 Farrar Witn. Hist. ti. g57 When the faith of 
her priests bas been eaten away by the long corrosion of 
unacknowledged doubt. F 

3. concr, A result or prodnct of corrosion, as 


rust. rare. 

1779 Forovcein PAil. Tras. LXX. 34 Arsenic unites with 
vitriolic, nitrous, and muriatic acids, forming a corrosion or 
compound not soluble in water. 

Corrosive (kprau'siv, formerly kg'rdsiv), a. and 
sd. Forms: a. 4-5 corosif, (-yf, -yff), 5-6 co- 
rosive, (-yve), corrosyve, (6 carosyfe, 7 cor- 
rosif), 6- corrosive. 8. 5 coresif, 6 coresefe, 
corrizive, -ysive, 7 -isive, -if. +. 6-7 co(r)- 
rasive. See also Corsiz, Corsive. [a. F. cor- 
rosif, OF. corostf, -ive (14the. in Littré). The 
stress being orig. on the third syllable, and after- 
wards on the first, the second was obscure, and its 
vowel was represented by ¢, 7, a, and at length 
lost, giving the form Corstvr. Since the 17th c. 
etymological influence has caused the prevalence 
of corrostve with stress on the second syllable, as in 
corrode, corrosion; this is found in Milton 1667.] 

A. adj, Having the quality of corroding, 

1. Having the qualily of cating away or con- 
suming hy chemical action: said of acids, etc. 

€1386 Cuaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. & T. 300 Of watres 
corosif [v.7. coresif] and of lymayle. 147x Rirtey Com. 
Ach, Adm. in Ashm. (1652) 190 Waters corrosyve and 
waters Ardent. 1584 R. Scor Discov, Witeher, xiv. i. 295 
Waters corosive. .waters of albifications, etc. 1667 Evrtyn 
Diary 19 Sept., The corrosiue aire of London. | 1830 Her- 
SCHEL Stud Nat. Phil, ws. v. (1851) 311 Quicklime and 
oil of vitriol .. exercise a powerful corrosive action on both 
animal and vegetable substances. 1888 Pal! Mal? G. 17 
July 9/1 You were sentenced for throwing corrosive fluid 
over your... wife. 

2. Having the quality of eating away or destroy- 
ing organic tissue: a. said of diseases, etc. 

erqo0 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 78 Avicen seip pxt per ben .vi. 
maner of pis ulcus ..summe corosif. 1527 ANorEw Bruns. 
suyke's Distyll Waters jb, Impostumes and other corosyve 
sores, 1667 Mitton 7. £.11. gor To heal the scarr of these 
corrosive Fires. 1671 Satmon Syn. Afed. in. xxii. 439 Cor- 
rosive Ulcers, and spreading Cankers. 1876 Ilartey Sfat. 
Med. 316 Violent corrosive poisons. 1877 Swinsurnr Note 
on C. Bronte 37 \cis a radical and mortal plague-spot, cor- 
rosive and incurable. = 

b, Aled. Said of medicinal agents or prepara- 
tions : Caustic, escharotic. 

c1q00 Lanfranc’s Crrurg. 214 pis pou my3t do with a 
medicyne corosif, save an hoot iren is bettere. 1419 Lypc. 
Pyler. Sowle \. xxxi. ed 35 A plaisier corosyf. 154% 

Lyot mage Gov. 31 Lyke good surgeons.. with corro- 
sive and sharpe medicines, to drawe out the festred and 
stinkyng cores. 1610 Marxuan Afasterf. 11. clvi. 460 The 
medicines are either corrosiue, putrifactiue, or caustick. 
175x Cursterr. Lett, II. cclii. 156 Not by taking anything 
corrosive to make you lean. 1843 Carivie Past & Pres. 
(1858) 98 Some Saint- John’s corrosive mixture, 

4. ts92 West ist Pt. Symbol. § 102 B, Any such corra- 
siue, sharpe or eager medicine, 1618 M. Barer /forseman- 
ship 1. 72 The vnskilfull Chirurgion, which hath applyed 
corrasiue medicines to a greene wound. 

Jig. 1645 Mitton Tetrach, (1851) 234 Christ administers 
.. a sharpe and corrosive sentence against a foul and putrid 
licence. z . 

3. fig. a. Destructive, consnming, wasting. b. 
Fretting, wearing to the mind or feelings. 

1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxvit. (1887) 166 Vnlawfull 
and corrosiue maintenaunce, 1600 Hooker Feel, Pol. vt. 
iii. §4 There ariseth .. a pensive and corrosive desire thnt 
we bad done otherwise. 1742 Younc N¢, 7h. iil 499 Ils 
corrosive, cares importunate. 1796 G. CAmMPacLL Philos, 
Rhet. (1801) 1, 236 That torpid but corrosive rest which is the 
greatest of allevils, 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxi. 314 The 
most corrosive woe. 1888 Amer, Hurorist 5 May 14/2 The 
face of nature as it is before the corrosive hand of civiliza- 
tion sweeps across it. \ 

4. Corrosive sublimate: mercnric chloride or 
bichloride of mercury (Hg Cl,), a white crystalline 


substance, which acts as a strong acrid polson. 

1706 Puiiirs (ed. Kersey), Sudlimate Corrosive, or White 
Mercury,a strong Corrosive Powder... us‘d by Surgeons to 
eat away Corrupt or Proud Flesh, to cleanse old Ulcers, 
etc, 17g: Campers Cycl. sv, Mercury, Corrosive subli- 
mate of Mercury... This sublimate is a violent escharotic. 
1803 Med. Jrni, 1X. 81 Corrosive muriated quicksilver. 
1842 Macau.ay Fredk. Gt. Ess. (1854) II. 276/1 Pills of 
corrosive sublimate hidden in his clothes. 

B. sd. 

1. A substance that corrodes by chemical aclion ; 
an acid or the like. 

1471 Riptry Comp. Alch, Adm, in Ashm, (1652) 191 
Oyles with Corrosyves Imade. 1616 F. AntHomie (tite) 
Apologie or .. Gold. . made Potable and Medicinable with. 
out Corrosives, 1786-7 tr. Aeysler’s Trav, (1760) 1V. 409 
A corrosive, compounded of one third of tartar and two- 
thirds of nitre. 

2. Med. A corrosive dmg, remedy, etc.; 2 
caustic, escharotic, elc. 
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1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 349 Corosivis & cauterizativis 
we usib in cirurgie m manie Causis, 1562 Turner /erbal 
n. 160 Black Hellebor..menged with Corrosiues. 1767 
Jaco Edgehs il iu. (R.), As sharp corrosives to the schirrous 
flesb, i R. Curisnison Treat, Poisons 1.1.2 Many of 
these irritants, such as arsenic, are in common specch called 
corrosives, _ 

y._ 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. xxii. 3464, To lay 
to this disease some corrasiue or other sharp medicine. 
1636 Feary Clavis Myst. xx. 259 In physicke the corasives 
sharpen the lenitives, and the lenitives mitigate the cora- 
sives. 1638 G. Sanoys Paraphr. Div. Poems, Fob xiii, 
You Corrasives into my wounds distill. 

b. Applied to condiments having a sharp or 


pungent taste. rare. 

1707 Frover Physic. Pulse-Watch 82 The hot Tastes in 
our Diet .. such are the Acrid or Corrosives, as Mustard and 
Garlick; the Aromatics as Ginger. 

+3. fig. a. Something that ‘frets’ or causcs care 
or annoyance; a grief, annoyance. b. A sharp 


or caustic remedy (cf. 2). Ods. 

a. ¢xg50 J. Ramsey (title), A Carosyfe to be layed hard 
unto the Hartes of all faythfull professours of Christes 
Gospel. 16ax-g1 Burtox Anat. Mel, 1. ii. wv. iv. 150 They 
.. SO Meditate continually of it, that it is a perpetual corro- 
sive, 1663 Crarenvon Contempt. Ps. Tracts (1727) 731 
The grief that arises from ill children, is a greater corro- 
sive, than the comfort of good is a cordial. 

B. 1581 J Bewt. Haddon's Answ. Osor. 282b, Thisis the 
Popes best corrizive wherewith he eateth out the canker of 
controversies. 3602 Futsrcxs rst Pt. Paral, 27 Vhat.. 
their fathers faults {should be] a continuall corrisiue. 

yy. 1579 Lviv Exphues (Arb.) 99, | was halfe perswaded 
that they [women].. would be comforters, but now I see 
they... will be corrasines. 1588 Greexr Pandosto (1607) 
18 In things past cure, care isa corasiue. 1630 E. Pena 
Gods Power in Collect. Voy. (Churchill) IV. 817/1 What a 
cutting Corasive it would be to them, to hear of the un- 
timely deaths of their Children, 1659 T. Watt Charac. 
Enemies CA. 43 What a corrasive .. to the penitent soul of 
David, to ideas Nailan say, Thou hast made the enemies of 
the Lord to blaspheme. 

+e. Something that consumes. Oés. rare. 

1633 Exvor Let. to Cromwell in Gor. (1883) p. xcvi, 
Dowghters .. be grete corrosives of a litle substance. 

“The form corras’ve has occasionally been 
taken as a deriv. of L. radére to scrape, and dis- 


tinguished from corrosive. 

1633 T. Aoams £2, 2 Peter ii.g They are ourcorrosives, 
corrasives, used only to pare off our excrements, 1656 
Buount Glossogr., Corrasive (from corrado), which scrapes 
together, shaves or spoils: This word is many times mis- 
taken for Corrosive, from Corrodo, 

+ Corrosive, v. O's. Also 7 corrasive. [f. 
Corrosive sé.) ¢rans. To apply a corrosive to; 
to consume or ‘fret’ as a corrosive; to worry, vex, 
annoy, distress. 

1981 Ric Farewell (1846) 14 Not only sett us free from 
these detestable enormities, but corrosived our consciences. 
193 Dravton Miseries Q. Marg. Wks. 1753 II. 397 If any 
thing do corrosive his breast, It was, that he was in base 
England born. 1642 Rocrrs Maaman 865 To have the dead 
flesh deeply corrasived. 

Hence Corrosiving v/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1so2 Curttte Kinde-harts Dr. (1841) 22 Trauelers that, by 
incision, are able to ease all atches .. Note their cuttings, 
drawings, corrosiuings, boxings, butcherin, 1641 Br. 
Hare Rem. Wks, (1660) 79 Let us take off the proud flesh 
with the corrosiving denunciations of vengeance to the im. 
penitent sinners, 

Corrosively (kfré"sivli), adv. [f. Conrosivg 
a.+-L¥ %,] Ina corrosive manner. 

a@ 1691 Bovre JVks. I. 363 (R.) At first it tasted somewhat 
corrosively. 1831 Fraser's Afag. 1V. 169 The traces of the 
French philosophy .. had worn themselves corrosively into 
his literary being. 

Corrosiveness (k/ré=sivnés). [f. as prec. + 
ae The quality of being corrosive. 

1611 Coter., Corrosivité. . corrosiveness. a 1631 Donne 
Poems, To Sir E. Herbert, Corrosivenesse, or intense cold 
or heat. 1674 C. Goopact Coll. Physic. Vind.(1676) 53 The 
corrosiveness of some juices. 1727 Brantey Fam. Dict. 
s.v, Cedar, Cedar .. used in Building .. would reform the 
Malignity and Corrosiveness in the Air. 1876 W.C, Carr- 
wricut Yesuits 225 The sublimated corrosiveness of which 
has_ heen steadily gnawing away.. every element of or- 
ganic independence. 

Corrosi-vity. vere—'.  [f. Corrosive +-1Ty, 
Cf. F. corrostveté 16th c.]_ = ConrosivENEss. 

1796 Pecce Anonym. gor It must effect its mischief, 
therefore, by its corrosivity. 

Corrosoe, -ou, obs. ff. CoRAssow. 

+Corrounder, Ods. rare—'. [f. Con-1 + 
Rounper.] <A fellow ‘rounder’; a companion in 
walking the rounds or patrolling. 

1619 Lusuuncton Serm, in Phenix (1708) 11, 485 Epami- 
nondas walks the Round, and finding one Soldier asleep, 
some of the Corrounders intreat for him. 

Corrour, var. of exrrour: see COURIER. 

Corroye, obs. f. Curry vz. 

Corrugant (kprivgint), a. [ad. L. corrii- 
giaut-em, pr. pple. of corrigare to ConRvoATE.] 
Corrugating, wrinkling. 

1706 in Puivturs (Corrngant muscles). 
1985 in Jounson ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Corrugate (kpringét), pA/.a. [ad. L. corrii- 
gat-us, pa. pple. of corriigare: see next.) Wrinkled; 
conlracted into folds or wrinkles. Also fig. 

1742 Younc Nt. ThA. ix. 1382 Extended views a narrow 


wax in Baey; 


mind extend; Push out its corrugate, expansive make. | gators, nre vainly applied. 


CORRUGATOR,. 


1340 New Monthly Mag. LVM. 453 Howard. .with cor. 
rugate brow now consigned Parolles to the ‘sbelf’. 

b. spec. in Bot. and Zool, Having a wrinkled 
appearance; marked with parallel ridges and 
furrows, usually wavy or curved. 

1826 Kinny & Sp. Entont. (1828) 1V. xxxviii. 38 The sur- 
face frequently appears to be corrugate or plaited, 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot. iv. § 2. 133 Corrugare or Crumpled, as 
the petals of a Poppy, applies to the irregular crumpling of 
the otherwise plane corolla-leaves, 

Corrugate (kp ringe't), v. [f L. corriigar-, 
ppl. stem of corrigére to wrinkle, f. cor- (com-) 
intensive + ri#gare to wrinkle f. réga wrinkle.) 

trans, To wrinkle (the skin), contract into 
wrinkles; hence ge. to draw, contract, or bend 
into parallel folds or ridges ; to mark with ridges 


and furrows. 

1620 Vennen Via Recta (1650) = Salt excitetb the 
appetite b coreert the mouth of the stomach. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 964 Cold and Drinesse do (both of them) 
Contract rand Corrugate. 1676 Phil. Trans. X1. 676 ‘To 
sofien and smootb..the Sinuosities of the stomacb..that 
had by long abstinence been much corrugated. 1718 
Quixcy Comfl. Disp. 95 Whatsoever .. acts as a Stimulus, 
and crisps and corrugates the Fibres. 1786 tr. Beckford’s 
Vathek (1834) 97 The haughty forehead of the intrepid prin- 
cess became corrugated witb agony. 1839 Tooo Cyc/. Anat, 
IL. 222 b, It [the muscle] corrugates the skin of the nose 
tig 1880 Haucuton PAys. Geogr. ii. 50 Tangential 
thrusts, which corrugate and wrinkle its surface into 
mountain chains and deep-sea-valleys. 

c. 7ntr. (for ref.) =To become corrugated. 

1753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat p. xiv, Whether 
the Matter corrugates, or impostumates. 1853 Kane Grin- 
nell Exp. xvi, 122 The elastic material corrugated before 
the enormous pressure. 

llence Corrugating vd/. sb. Corregating ma- 
chine, a machine for making corrugated iron. 

1874 in Knicur Dict. Mech, 


Corrugated (kpringe'téd), pp/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED1, 

1. Ol the skin: Wrinkled, drawn into wrinkles. 

1623 Cocxeram, Corrugated, wrinckled. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Personal V (Bohn) II, 132 His face corrue 
fated, especially the large nose, 1878 Browninc Poets 
Croistc 146 Fain To. laugh smooth Tby corrugated brow. 

2. transf. Marked as with wrinkles, i.e. with 
parallel folds, ridges, or furrows. spec. in Sot, 


Zool., etc. : cf. CORRUGATE a, 

1666 J. Suitu Old Age 138 (T.) [The palate] is .. covered 
over with a nervous skin, corrugated with several asperities, 
1776 Wirnenine Brit, pay ag IV. 67 Flings brownish 
green..puckered and corrugate 1844°57 G. Biro Urin. 
Deposits (ed. 5) 365 When..mixed with acetic acid, the 
fluid part of the mucus. .coagulates into a thin semi-opaque 
corrugated membrane. 1882 Zoologist Mar. 103 The cor- 
rugated formation of the carapace. 

b. Bent into regular curved folds or grooves; 
as corrugated tron, sheet iron so bent (for increase 
of its strength), used for making walls, roofs, 
sheds, and the like; also corrugated gutta percha, 


glass, ctc. 

1853 Catal. R. Agric. Sec. Show 191 Patent Corrugated and 
Flexible Gutta Percha Tubing. 1856 Eagincer 1. 49/2 
Wrought-iron corrugated bearing plates. 1887 Times 25 
Aug. 4/5 A large corrugated iron shed has been erected. 

Corrugation (kerivgzvfon). [ad. L._ type 
*corriigation-em, {, corriigare to CORRUOATE.] 

1. The action of corrugating or state of being 
cortugatcd; contraction into wrinkles, folds, 
or ridges. 

1§28 Payne Salerne’s Regi. D ij b, Verye hunger 
cometh by contraction and corrugation of the veynes pro- 
cedynge from the mouthe of the stomake. 161g Crooxr 
Body of Man 745 The skinne of the forehead (which by his 
tension rand es .demonstrateth the manifold affec- 
tions of the mind. 1910 T. Futter Pharm, Extemp. 2 
Convulsive Corrugations of the Fibres. 1836 Toop Cych. 
Anat. 1. 22/1 Strong acids npplied to arteries prodnce a 
corrugation or crisping of their structure. 

2. coucr. A wrinkle, fold, furrow, or groove 
formed by the contraction of a soft surface or the 
indenting of a hard one. 

Bag E. Jesse Frn/, Nat. 53 An oak, with all the corru- 
gations, twistings, furrows, and irregularities which this 
tree..generally exhibits. 1857 H. Mitter Jest. Rocks 274 
Another element of strength,—that which has of late been 
introduced into iron roofs, which by means of their corruga- 
tions. .rre made to span over wide spaces, without the sup- 
port of beams or rrfters, 1872 C. Kine Sierra Nev. i, 1 A 
succession of mountain cbains folded in broad corrugations. 


Corrugative (kpringeitiv), a. rare. [f. Cor 
RUOATE ¥.2 see-IVE.] Characterized by corrngation. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Corrugated, Corrngative, when t 
parts are crumpled up irregularly, as the petals of t 
poppy, or the skin of some seeds. 

Corrugato- (kpr'ugztto), combining form o' 
CoRRUGATE a@., as in corrugato-striate, having cor- 
rugate striations or stripes. 

1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 136 Sides smooth, bnt somew 
corrugato-striate, 

Corrugator (ketingeitas). [a. mod.L. corri- 
gator, agent-n. f. corriigare to CORRUOATE.] 

1. Anything which cormgates or cattses corm: 
gation. rare. 

1782 A, Monro Anat. 215 Styptics, and other like corm 


CORRUINED. 


2. Anat. Each of the two small muscles which 


contract the hrows in the action of frowning. 

[1706 Puittars, Corrugator Supercilit.) 1839 Toon Cyct. 
Anat. II, 280/2 The corrugator and frontalis muscles, 1872 
Darwin Emotions ix. 222 The corrugators, by their con- 
traction, lower the eyebrows and bring them together, 
producing vertical furrows on the forehead, that is, a frown, 

+ Corru-ge, v. Obs.—° [ad. L. corriigare to 
Corrvcate, Cf. also OF. corrugier.] (Sce quot.) 

1623 CockERAM, Corruge, to frowne, to wrinckle. 

Corrugent, a. Mistaken form of Corrugant }; 


in corrugent muscle =CORRUGATOR 2. 
1727-51 Cuamers Cycl., Corrugent muscle, the same as 
corrugator superctlit. 1818 in Topp; and in mod. Dicts. 


+ Corrwined, Ap/. a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Cor- 
+ ruined, proh, alter L, corrsecre to fall together 
in rnin: see Cor-.] Altogether ruined. 


1647 Warp Simp. Cobler (1843) 37 The State then corrupted 
and now corruiped hy their pride and negligence. 

+Corrump, v. Ols. Also 4-5 corompe, 
corumpe, 5 corroumpe, corumppe, crompe, 
5-6 corrompe. [a. OF. corompre, corrumpre 
(mod.F. corrompre =Pr. corrompre, It. corrontpere) 
i-L. corrump-ere to break in pieces, destroy, ruin, 
spoil, mar, adulterate, falsify, draw to evil, seduce, 
hrihe, f. cor- together, altogether + rumpére to 
hreak, violate, destroy, etc. In Fr. also to spoil 
by decomposition, rot, render putrid.} 

. trans. To hring to naught, destroy, mar, spoil, 
render useless. 

a%130 Hanpote Psalter i, 1 Moryn or manqwalm..pt 
nerand corompis all men. ¢ 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. xi. 98 
Thinges pat ben contraryes and enemys corompen hem. 
1382 Wvyeuir //os. ii. 22, I shal corrumpe, or distruye, hir 
vyne 3eerd, and hir fijge tree. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
N. xxxvi. 154 By the softnes of thees thinges..the stroke of 
the engyn shal be corromped and vayne. 

2. To decompose, cause to rot ‘or decay; to 
infect or taint with corruption. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 850 It myght pe ayr swa cor- 
rumpud mak Pat mep pbarof pe dede suld take. 1382 
Wveutr 1 Cor. v. 6 A litil sour dow3 corumpith, or defoulith, 
al the gobet. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. x1, xiii. (1582) 
164 Thupder..corrumpeth wine in tuns. 1460-70 Bh. 

uintessence 1. 2 Kir _corrum) wae ping a-noon. c1sges 
pusizox Bk. 3 Foles, He loseth his soule, and corrompeth 

is body, 

3. To destroy morally, make morally corrupt. 

@1340 Hampote Psaé. v.11 Stynkand wordes pat corumpis 
pe herers. 1340 Ayes. 140 pet hi ne by ycorumped ne by 
ydele blisse, ne be zorze, etc. 1481 Caxton Myr. n. vill. 85 
Crysten men corrumped by the mariages. that they..make 
wyth the sarasyns. ¢ 1532 Dewes //rod. Fr. in Palsgr. 941 
To corrumpe or corrupt, corompre. 

4. To corrupt hy hribery. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 324 Kyng William 
corumpede be wardeynes wih money. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
26 By gold ne siluer he shal not be corrupt ne corompid. 

5. To corrupt (language). 

ta1400 Morte A rth. 3478 Of langage of Rome, Of Latyne 
corroumppede alle, 

6. intr. To hecome corrupt ; to putrefy or rot. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth. m1. xt. 96 Whan it forletib to ben 
oone, it mot nedis dien apd ‘corrumpe to-gidre. ¢ 1400 
Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 74, To greet aboundaunce of mater 
corrumpipge. ae 1o Bk. Ourntessence i. 2 It schal not cor- 
rumpe ne rote whilis it is berinne. 

+ Corru‘mpable, c. O%s. Also 5 corromp-. 
(a. OF. co(r)rumpable, corrompable, {. corrompre 
CorRUMP: see -ABLE.] = CoRRUPTIBLE. 

€1386 Chaucer xfs. 7. 2149 Of a thyng that parfit is 
and stable Descendynge so til it be corrumpable [z.r. co- 
rumpable]. ¢1430 Lyn. Bochas vi. xv.(1554) 163 a, Of soule 
etemall, of body corumpable. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Alet. 
xu. xvii, That whyche was mortal and corrompable. 148 
— Gold, Leg. 258/2 Be not thou wrothe to leue the worl 
corrumpable with his couetyses. 

+ Corrumpcion,. és. 
Corrvrtion : ef. Cornrump. 

@ 1340 HAmpote Psalter |xiii.23 Swa is pride corumpcioun 
of luf. meee Conse. 6353 Pe elementes alle sal ban clene 
be Of alle corrumpciouns bat we here se. ¢ 1400 Lanfranc's 
Ctrurg, 117 If pat ony ping of corrumpcioun abide pe place 
schal be opened wip an instrument. 

+ Corru-mpent, ¢. Obs. Also-ant. [ad.L. 
corrumpent-em, pr. pple. of corrumpére to Cor- 
RupPT: in F. corrompant.] Corrupting, destructive. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1.1. 28 This chaunge cor- 
ruinpent of the forme. did. 11, v. 19 The onely corrumpent 
altering that can be named. 1658 R. Francx North. Alen. 

. (821) 4x Such corrumpant grandees, that tbink wbole 
kingdoms gobbets not great enougb..to satiate their appe- 
tites. 

+ Corru‘mper, -our. Olds. rare. [In 15the. 
corumpour, a, OF. colr)rompeur, -rumpeur, f. cor- 
romtpre.| = CoRRUPTER. 

1474 Caxton Chesse m. vii, Thou hast the eyen of corum- 
pour of children, and art as a traytre. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 
88/2 Corumper of the Iawe. 

+ Corru’p, -w'ppe, v. Obs. By-form of Cor- 
RUpT v. [prob. partly due to taking the pa. pple. 
and pa. t. corrupt as corrup +t: cf. the Se. corrup- 


pit.) Hence Corru‘pped f#/. a. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 76 To Corrupe, corruln) Pere. 1833 
Gav Richt Vay (1887) 17 In thair corruppit mind. 1835 
Coverbate Lec. x. x Deed flyes yt corruppe swete oynt- 
Ment. @1536 Tinnate Exfos.1 Yohn ti. 15 To corruppe 
the Scripture with false gloses. 1gsz Asr. HAMILTON 


An early hy-form of 
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Catech. (1884) 11 Potegareis that sellis corruppit drogaris. 
/id, 91 Thai corrup the ayre with the exempil of thair un- 
clein lyfe. 

Corrupt (kgrept), pp’. a. Also 4 corupt(e, 
4-6 corrupte, (5 corruppte). [a. OF. co(r)rupi 
(14th c. in Littré) or ad. L. corrupt-us, pa. pple. 
of corrumpére s+ sce CoRRUMP. 

By Chaucer and Gower often stressed on first syllable.) 

+A. as pa. pple. Corrupted, depraved, spoiled. 

1340 Ayend. 82 Hare wyt is al myswent and corupt ase 
the zuel3 of be.. wyfman grat myd childe. ¢ 1386 Cail 
Pars. T. » 167 A luge that may nat been deceyued ne cor- 
rupt. 1484 Caxton CuriaZ 5 That he be not corrupt or 
coromped. 1557 Payxen Barclay's Fugurth 36b, How he 
had corrupt the estates of Rome with his treasur. ¢ 1600 
Saks, Son. exxxvii, Eyes corrupt by ouer-partiall lookes. 

B. as adj. 

1. Changed from the naturally sound condition, 
esp. hy decomposition or putrefaction developed 
or incipient ; putrid, rotten or rotting ; infected or 
defiled by that which causes decay. arch. 

¢ 1380 Weir Sed, Wks. IIL. 91 Pou schalt have pestilence 
and fevere, cold, and brennynge hete, and corrupt aier. 
€1386 Citaucer Merch, 7.1008 A wylde fyr and corrupt 
pestilence So falle vp on youre bodyes yet to nyght. ¢ 1400 
Mavnpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 76 Men duse it in medicines..for 
clensing of corrupte blude. ¢2g00 Laafranc's Cirurg. 52 
It east to be wounde be corrupt mater pat is in pe place 
bat is brusid. 1526-34 Tinvate Jatt. vii. 17 A corrupt 
tree bryngethe forthe evyll frute. 1563 FuLke Metvors 
(1640) 29 b, [It] may breede wormes, as all other corrupt 
flesb will doe. 1577 1B. Gooce /feresbach's Lf ush. w.(1586) 
193 The water.. having ea a corrupt quality by the 
nature and corruption of the mettall. 1667 Mitton ?. ZL. 
x. 695 Vapour, and Mist, and Exhalation hot, Corrupt and 
Pestilent, 1767 Gooch Zreat. Wounds 1. 220 A corrupt 
and stagnant air causes various disorders, and the worst 
kind of fevers. 


b. Said of the blood of one legally attainted : 


see CORRUPTION 2 h. 

1641 Termes de la Ley 89 When any is attainted of 
Felony or ‘Treason, then his bloud is said to bee corrupt, by 
meanes whereof his children, nor any of his Bloud, cannot 
be heires tohim, or to any other Ancestour. _@ 1832 
Bentuam Princ. Penal Law Wks, 1843 1. 480 No title can 
be deduced throngh the corrupt Llcod of the father. 

+2. Spoiled by hase addittons; adulterated; 


dehased. Ods. 

1581 Act 23 Alfz.c. 8§ 1 A greate parte of the waxe niade 
and melted within this Realme hath byn founde to bee of 
late verye corrupt by reason of the deceyptfull mixture 
thereof. 1683 Col. Rec. Pennsyle. 1. 86 They were tould 
it was about corrupt money, . A ; 

8. Debased in character; infected with evil; 
depraved ; perverted ; evil, wicked. 

c1326 £. E, Altit. P. B 281 He knew vche contre corupte 
inhitseluen. | ¢1380 Antecrist in Vodd 3 Treat. Wyclif 123 
Pise corupt in mynde wibstoden treup, 1494 FABYAN 
Chron. v. Ixxxi. 59 Perceyuynge his corrupt mynde. 1557 
N. T. (Genev.) Eps. iv. 29 Let no corrupt communication 
procede out of your mouthes. 1571 Gotpine Calvin on Ps. 
1. 1 The corrupter that the world is, so muche the more 
carefully must wee shunne all noysome feloshippe. 1596 
Suakxs. Alerch. V. nt. ii. 75. 1641 Matron A nincade. Wks. 
(1851) 206 A Liturgie which had no being. .but from the cor- 
ruptest times. 1758 S. Havwarp Sevm. i. 11, However dis. 
agreeable this truth may appear to corrupt nature. 1857 H. 
Reep Lect. Eng Poets viii. 281 Charles II came back.. 
with tastes as corrupt as his morals. 1877 SPARROW Scr#t. 
viii, ror A corrupt form of Christianity. 

4. Perverted from uprightness and fidelity in the 
discharge of duty; influenced by hribery or the 
like; venal. a. Of persons. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 217 But sodeinly the juge he nome, 
Which corrupt sat upon the dome. 62x Etsixe Debates 
Ho, Lords (1870) 16 The L. Chancellor is accused to he a 
corrupt jude: 1777 Burke Corr. (1844) 11. 194 There 
never was, for any long time, a corrupt representative of a 
virtuous people. “1838 Lytton A dice in. i, He was shame- 
fully corrupt in the disposition of his patronage. 1855 
Macautay fist. Eng. ILI. 347 Those who receive the filthy 
lucre are corrupt already, 1876 NV. mer. Rev. CXXIII. 
139 A corruptionist and the proprietor of a corrupt legisla. 
tive squadron, 

b. Of actions, etc. 

Corrupt practices (at parliamentary, municipal, and other 
elections) : such forms of bribery, direct or indirect, as are 
made illegal and punishable by the various Corrupf and 
litegal Practices Acts, notably that of 1883. 

1563 in Strype Aan. Ref. I. xxxv. 387 That corrupt labour 
was made for his deliverance under queen Mary. 1631-2 
High Commission Cascs (Camden) 312 Discharged them .. 
from being publique Notaryes, for their makeing of false 
and corrupt acts. 1810 WeLLINGTon in Gurw. Desf. V. 534, 
I have no reason to believe that there is anything corrupt 
in the transaction. 1863 H. Cox dastft. 1. viii. 117 The 
general Iaws against corrupt practices at elections. . 

5. Of language, texts, etc. : Destroyed in purity, 
debased; altered from the original or correct 
condition hy ignorance, carelessness, additions, 
etc. ; vitiated by errors or alterations. 

¢1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 421 A maner Latyn 
corrupt was hir speche, But algates ther by was she vnder- 
stonde. 1535 Jove Afol. Tindale 22 The copie was so 
corrupt. 1632 Lirncow Trav. vu, (1682) 318 Both Tongues 
being a corrupt Arabick. 1740 THEosaLp Pref. to Shaks., 
Shakspeare’s case has in a dice measure resembled that 
of a corrupt Classick. dia. The emendation of corrupt 
passages, 1760-72 tr. Funan § Ulloa's Voy. (ed, 3) Il. 30 
Rimac, an Indian word .. from a corrupt pronunciation of 
which word the Spaniards have derived Lima. 1831 Mac- 
auLay £ss., Croker's Boswell note, A grossly corrupt pas- 
sage from the “IxériSes of Euripides. 1868 Freeman Norm, 


CORRUPT. 


Cong. (1876) IL. Aj p. 680 The text seems verycorrupt. 1881 
SKEAT Elymol. Dict. sv. Necromancy, Low Lat. nigro- 
mantia, corrupt form of necromantia, 

Corrupt (kfro'pt), v. For forms see the adj. 
[app. f. Corrurr ppla. (cf. fo content) ; but subseq. 
referred directly to L. corrupt-, ppl. stem of cor- 
rumpére, and treated as the English representative 
of that verb, to the supersession of Corrump v. 
After the formation of the vh., corrupt was used 
for some time as its pa.pple., beside corrupted ; 
and is found also as a short form of the pa. tense.] 

L. trans. To spoil or destroy (flesh, fruit, or other 
organic matter) by physical dissolution or putrid 
decomposition ; to turn from a sound into an 
unsound impure condition ; to cause to ‘go had’; 
to make rotten or rotting. arch. 

1382 Wycuir 2 Cor. iv. 16 Thou3 the ilke that is withoute. 
forth, oure man be Bee aa nethelees that man that is 
withinne forth, is renewid, 1387 Trevisa Lligder (Rolls) 
It. 221 A body may be fordoo and corrupted. 1555 Epen 
Decades 16 The vytales (being] corrupted by taking water 
at the riftes euyll closed. 1577 B. Goock Heresbach's Li usb. 
ty. (1586) 184 margin, Breade corrupteth hony. 1624 
Cart. Satu Virginia v. 195 It being certainly the quality of 
the place, either tokill, or cure quickly, as the bodies ‘are 
more or less corrupted. 1632 Litucow 7'rav. v. (1682) 184 
The infectious air, that corrupted the blood of strangers, 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Prerre’s Stud. Nat.(1799) UI. 375 
Fruits, which..must have performed a voyage of sixty or 
fourscore leagues, without being corrupted. A 

b. fg. Said in reference to the blood of attainted 
persons: see CorRUPTION 2 b. 

isor Suaks. 1 d/en. V7, 1. iv. 93 And by his Treason, 
stand’st not thou attainted, Corrupted, and exempt fron 
ancient Gentry? 1628 Coxe On Litt. § 745 By his attainder 
of ‘Treason or Felonie his blood is so stained and corrupted 
as..his children cannot be heyres to him. 1818 Cxvtsi. 
Digest (ed. 2) 111. 346 The attainder of the father only 
corrupts the lineal blood, and not the collateral blood 
between the brothers. if 

2. To render unsound or impure by the con- 
tamination of putrid inatter; to infect, taint, 


render morhid, 

1548 Hatt Chron, 123 |The town] was now infected and 
corrupted, with the pestilent plague : whereby twoo partes 
of the people. .werdestroyed. 1563 Futke Afcteors (1640) 
16 This kinde of Exhalation corrupteth the ayre, which 
infectetl the bodies of men and beasts. 1671 R. Bouun 
Dise, Wind 173 Suffocating Air, which infests the Burn. 
ing Zone; where the whole Masse is corrupted with intoler- 
able heats. 

tb. To adulterate. Ods. 

1581 Acé 23 Liiz.c. 8. § 4 Everye Person and Persons that 
shall corrupte the Honny..with any deceyptfull myxture, 
shall forfeyte the Barrell. 1697 View Penal Laws 244 If 
any.. Vintners shall Corrupt or Adulterate any Wine. 

3 To render morally unsound or ‘rotten’; to 
destroy the moral purity or chastity of ; to pervert 
or ruin (a good quality); to debase, deftle. 

2 1300 Cursor M. (Gitt.) 1553 Aeading, How manes sinne 
pati of mene, Corrupt all pis world bidene. 1382 Wycuir 
Gen. vi, 12 Al forsothe flehs had coruptid his weie vpon the 
erthe. 1526-34 TinpbaLe 1 Cor. xv. 33 Be not deceaved : 
malicious speakinges corrupte good manners. 1530 Patscr. 
349 That their virgynite shulde be corrupted. 1607 Sutaks. 
Cor. wW. iii. 33 The fittest time to corrupt a mans Wife, is 
when skee's falne out with her Husband. 1781 Gissox Decé. 
§ F. xxviii. IIL. 96 The worship of saints and relics corrupted 
the pure and perfect simplicity of the Christian model. 1837 
Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer, 11. 360 The regard to wealth, 
as the most important object in life, which extensively cor- 
rupts Americans. 1871 Morvey Volfatre (1886) 158 Lewis 
XV., perhaps the most worthless of all the creatures that 
inonarchy has ever corrupted. . i : 

4. To destroy or pervert the integrity or fidelity 


of (a person) in his discharge of duty; to induce 
to act dishonestly or unfaithfully ; to make venal ; 


to bribe. 7" - 

1548 Hart Chron, 138 By corruptyng with money diverse 
Reese of the towne. 1596 Srexser F. 0. v. Af 23 She 
ment him to corrupt with goodly meede. 1651 Hoppes 
Leviath, u. xxvii. 154 Upon hope of escaping punishment, 
by corrupting publique Justice. 1848 Macautay d/ist. Eng. 
II, 226 Baxter was neither to be corrupted nor to be de- 
ceived. 1865 Muin J/orn. Star 6 July, A lavish expendi- 
ture of money, in corrupting the electors. 

b. with adverbial extension. ' 

1601 Suaks. Ali's Wed w. iii. 204 Whether .. it were not 
possible with well-waighing summes of gold to corrupt him 
to a revolt. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. 1. 368 The greatest part 
Of Mankind they corrupted to forsake God their Creator. 
1749 FirtDixe Zone Foues v. vii, ‘The disease applies to the 
French military politics and corrupts nature over to his side. 
1798 Anti-Jacobin xxxi, Endeavouring to corrupt the 
waiter to mingle poison with the food. 

+5. To pervert the text or sense of (a law, ctc.) 


hy altering it forevil ends. Ods. rag 

138z Wyculr Prov. Prol., Oure writen thingis .. that ben 
not coruptid. x1g09 [see Corrurtine ffl. a. x]. & 1536 
Tixpate £.xf. Matt, Title-p., The restoring agayne of 
Moses law corrupte bythe Scribes and Pharises, 1611 Bis 
2 Cor. ii. 17 Wee are not as many which corrupt the word 
ofGod. 1659 Pearson Creed ii. 136 note, The Mahometans, 
who could not deny but they [those words of the psalm] 
were spoken of the Messias, were forced to corrupt the text. 
r Hearne Collect. 4 Oct., The Hereticks corrupted the 

ew Testament. i 

6. To destroy the purity of (a language), the 
correctness or original form of (a written passage, 
a word, etc.); to alter (language) for the worse 
as judged hy the standard of the original. 
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2630 KR. Johnson's Ki ingd, & Comnew, 371 Their language 
is Italian, but corrupted witb the Greeke, French, and 
Spanish. 1699 Damrier Voy. 11. 11, L 16 By the Spaniards 
fslas des Arenas, but the English Seamen.. corrupt the 
same strangely, and some call it the Desarts, others the 
Desarcusses. 1768 Jounson Pref, to Shkaks, Wks. 1X. 277 
The faults of all (the Publishers}... have .. corrupted many 
passages perhaps beyond recovery. -1881 Skear Etymol. 
Dict. sv. Cutlass, Hence the word was corrupted to cur- 
teaxe, P ; ; 

7. To spoil (anything) in quality: fa. a thing 
material. Oéds. 

1526-34 Tinpace Afatt. vi. 19 Se that ye gaddre you not 
treasure vpon the erth, where rust sad mothes corrupte 
(1611 doth corrupt, 1881 doth consume]. 1665 Life Earl 
Essex in Select. Harl, Misc. (1793) 164 Immoderate showers 
of rain had so corrupted the ground, that the body of foot 
could not march, nor the train of artillery move. 

b. a thing not material: To spoil, mar. arch. 

1602 Marston Ant. & Afel. w.Wks.1856 1. 48 Thou hast had 
a good voice, if this colde marshe. .have not corrupted it. 
1603 Kxoiies Hist. Turks 792 Hee was. .called backe again 
for corrupting the hope conceived of peace. 16 . Lay- 
waro tr. Biondis Eromena 161 The Princesse. .finding now 
her pleasure corrupted with the feare of the Fleet that came 
towards her. 1833 Tennyson Blackédird 15 Plenty corrupts 
the melody That made thee famous once, when young. 

+8. To break up the constitution or existing 
form of; to dissolve, destroy. Oés. 

16ss-60 Strantey fist. Philos. (1701) 520/1 Of the cor- 
ruption of the Number Ten..is generated the Number Nine 
.-of Nine corrupted is generated Ten, by addition of One. 
1729 Crarke Kohault’s Nat. Phtl 17 We say an egg is 
corrupted, when we see the Egg no longer, but a chicken in 
its place. 

9. intr. To become corrupt or putrid, to ‘go 
bad’; to undergo decomposition ; to putrefy, rot, 
decay. 

€1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7. 1888 The clothered blood for 
any lechecraft Corrupteth. _ Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
153t) 84 b, Take away tby soule, and anone thy body cor- 
rupteth and stynketh, 1563 Fuike Afeteors 65h, Gold 
never corrupteth by rust. 1599 Suaxs. //en. Vv. ii. 40 All 
her Husbandry doth lye on heapes, Corrupting in it owne 
feriilitie. ¢1625 Mitton Death Farr Infant 30 Yet can | 
not persuade me thou art dead, Or that thy corse corrupts | 
in earth's dark womb. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blona’s Garden- 
ing 202 Stagnant Water is. .very subject to corrupt, and to 
stink. 1803 Wittman Trav. Turkey 69 The carcasses of 
dead animals. .were scattered in great abundance among the 
tents, to corrupt and moulder away. 

b. of moral decay. 

1598 Meres Palladis T., In these declining and corrupting 
times. 1612 Bacon Ess., Greate. ined. (Arb) 488 In a 
slothfull Peace, both courages will effeminate, and maners | 
corrupt. 1816 Sourney Poet's Pilgr. ww. 11 The human | 
mind Corrupts and goes to wreck. 1872 SpurGron Yreas. 
Dav, Ps. \iii. 8 Every unregenerate man is an abortion. 
He corrupts in the darkness of sin. 

Corrupted (kfro-ptéd), pp/. a. [f Corrupt 
v.+-ED.}| Made or become corrupt (in various 
senses); =Cornvurt pf. a. 

1563 tn Strype Ann. Ref 1. xxxv. 393 That corrupted 
means were used for my delivery. 1581 ct 23 Eliz. c. 8. 
§ 1, Yf the same corrupted waxe shall happen to bee solde. 
1602 Suaxs. /fam, 1. iii. 57 In the corrupted currants of 
this world, Offence’s gilded hand may shoue by Lustice. 
3603 Kwnottes //ist, Turks (1638) 
traitor, 1699 Benttey Phal. xii. 327 resent copy of 
Scylax, one of the most corrupted ks in the world. 1732 
Swirt O2 his Death, They argue no corrupted mind In him. 
1768 Jounson Pref. to Shaks. Wks. 1X. 291 The emenda- 
tion of corrupted passages. 1807 J. E. Swim Phys. Bot. 
soo The sap of corrupted wood. 1876 J. H. Newman //ist. 
Sé. 1.1. i, 44 A pagan, who hrd some notion of Christianity 
in a corrupted form, 

Hence Corru‘ptedly adv., Corru'ptedness. 

1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citic of God w. ii. 109 The senat 
indeed ten yeares together most partially, and most cor- 
ruptedly. 1648 Jenxyn Blind Guide iv. go Our native 
corruptednesse, 1694 
Fowls. called Cuntur, and b 
Condor, 1817 Bentuam Parl. Ref. Catech, (1818) 73 The 
Judges..are thus kept..in a state..of..corruptedness. 1852 
G. S. Faser Many Afansions (1862) 381 note, References to 
Pagan Mythology, which sprang corruptedly out of Old 
Patriarchism. 

Corrupter, -or (k/rptaz). Also 6 -ar, -our. 
(f£ Corrurr v. + -ER!; also spelt -or, like the 
L, agent-n. from corrumpere, and in 16th c. 
with Anglo-Fr, ending -our =mod.F. corrupteur.] 
One who or that which corrupts: in various 
senses. 

1538 Starxey England ui. 150 Lyve alway as commyn 
corruptarys of chastyte. 1546 Bate Eng. Volaries 1. (R.), 
Her corruptour being biheaded. 1581 MuLcasterR Positions 
iv. (1887) 20 To much moisture, the corrupter of such car- 
casses. 1656 Pryvnng Demurrer 22 They were corrupters 
and counterfeiters of the Kingsmony. 1675 Tratterne Chr. 
Ethics xv. 221 The artifices of corruptors. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 65 ? 5 The at Corrupter of our Manners 
and Morallty. 1791-1823 D’Israru Cur, Lit., New Words, 
III. 26 There are three fonl corruptors of a language: 
caprice, rffectation, and ignorance. 1880 E. Wits Cert. 
Relig, 62 The apostles do not hesitate to attribute the worst 
motives to corrupters of the truth, 

b. One guilty of bribery or ‘ corrupt practices’. 

3810 Bentuam Packing (1821) 47 Corruptors, regular or 
casual. 1863 H. Cox /mstit. 1. vili. 116 Bribery is not only 
an offence in the corruptor, but also in the person receiving 
the bribe. 1886 Spectator 6 Mar. 313/2 The vote might be 
reckoned as given for the corrupter. 


Corru:ptful, @. rare. [f. Cornurr v.+-FvL, 
after words like Aarm/ful, hurtful, in which the | 


ae This corrupted 
The 


Stoane in PArl. Trans. XVIII. 62 


the Spaniards corruptedly 
Cat 


1024. 


first element is a sb., but is ltable to be thought a 
verb.] Full of corrupting influcnce ; fraught with 
corruption. 

1596 Srenser F. Q. v. xt. 54 She .. with corruptfull [7% 
corrupted] bribes is to untruth distrayned. 1851 JOANNA 
Baitu (Ogilvie), Boasting of this honourable borough to 
support its own dignity and independency against all cor- 


ruptful encroachments. 
orruptibility (kpre:ptibi-liti). [ad. L. cor- 


ruplibilitas (Tertullian), f. corruptibilis. see next | 


and -1Ty. Also mod.F. corrzpttbelité.] The quality 
of being corruptible. 

[1526-34 fncorruptibilite: see Coarurristr 1. 
Cnarnocx in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cii, 25 Those that 
are freest from eorapeaey and change. 175: Smo.- 
Lett Per. Pic. (1779) LI. lii. 127 He bye to profit... by the 
corruptibility of Ber ardian, 1847 De Quincey /’rvtes- 
tantism, Wks, 1862 VII. 116 The corruptibilities of perishing 
syllables. 1874 J. H. Buunt Dict. Sects (1886) 428/2 The 
corruptibility incident to ordinary human nature. 

Corruptible (kfreptib’l), a. Also 7 -able. 
[a. F. corruptible (14th c.) or ad. L. corrupiibel-is, 
f. ppl. stem of corrumpére to CORRUPT: see -BLE.] 

L. Liable to corruption ; subject to natural decay 
and dissolution ; perishable, mortal. 

(Chiefly in Scriptural phraseology.) 

1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 8860 Made of sora pelle 
matere, a1400-so Alexander 3459 A coruptible kyng of 
clay fourmed. 1526-34 TinoaLe 1 Cor. ix. 25 They do it to 
obtayne a corruptible croune, but we to obtayne an vncor- 
ruptible croune. /déd. xv. 53 This corruptible must put on 
incorruptibilite ; and this mortall must put on immortalite. 
1897 Hooker £ecé, Pol. v. \xvii. § 7 The sacrament being 
of itself but a corruptible and earthly creature. 1692 Ray 
Dissol. World z9 They held that the World is corruptible. 
1796 Soutney Occas. Pieces ¥, The soul Inhabits still its 
corruptible clay. 
our corruptible bodies. . , 

+ 2. Pcrtaining to or characteristic of corruption ; 
corrupt. Oés, 

1586 Cocan /faven Health li. (1636) 65 Onyons. engender 
ill humours and corruptible putrifactions in the stomack. 
1620 Vexxer Via Recta vii. 116 They.. engender winde, 
and increase crude and corruptible humours. 

3. Capable of moral corruption; open to the 
influence of bribery or corrupt practices. 

1677 Orrery Art of War 43 Ifan Officer .. be false, cor- 
rupted, or corruptable. 1863 H. Cox /mustit, 1. viii. 98 The 
House of Commons..was itself corruptible. 1864 CartyLe 
lredk. Gt, 1V. 521 Corruptiblest brute of a Chancellor. 

4. Liable to verbal, textual, or phonetic cor- 
ntption. 

1887 Rocet Old French 100 The persistence of an essen- 
tially corruptible » in some [forms] is a curiosity. 

Corru‘ptibleness. [f. prec.+-NeESs.] The 
quality of being corruptible ; corruptibility. 

1398 [see INcorrupTiBLENKSs]. 1620 Venner Via Recla vii. 
114 The corruptiblenesse of their substance. 1675 Art Con- 
tentm. WW. § 2. 198 Considering the corruptibleness of our 
materials. 1850 Lyncn 7heo. Trin. y. 75 The symbol of 
inherent corruptihleness. atin 

Corruptibly (kfreptiblt), adv. [f. as prec. 
+-Ly2.] In a corruptible manncr; so as to be 
corrupted. 
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1848 C. Bronte 3. Zyre vi, In putting off | 


Ou 
| made by 


1556 J. Hevwoop Spider & F. vil. 34 Loue (namely self; 


loue) corruptibly growyng. 195 Suaks. FoAx v. vii. 2 The 
life of all his blood Is touch’d corruptibly. 

Cormnp hing (kéro'ptin', vel. sb. [f. Corrurr 
v.+ -1nc1.) The action of the verb Connurt, 

1 565-78 Coorer Thesaurus, Manus i indicio abstinere.. 
to refraine giving bribes, and corrupting of judges. 1626 
Bacon New Atl, Without all corrupting. 1677 Hate 
Frin. Orig, Man, i. xii. 244 By the gradual corruptings of 
the Traditions. 

Corru'pting, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1nG 2,] 

1. That corrupts (/rans.): see the verb. 

1gog Barctay SAyp of Folys (1570) 107 That which is 
written both playne and holyly, By their corrupting and 
vniawful glose .. they bring to damnable heresie. 1594 
Suaxs. Rich, [14 w. ti. 34. 1605 Play Stucicy in Simpson 
Sch, Shaks, (1878) 219 The way.. by force or by corrupting 
gold, To step into the tbrone. 179 Burke Corr. (1844) 11. 
436 Power fs a very corrupting thing, especially low and 
jobbish power. 1839 THiRLWALL GreereV i 


1. 263 A tyranny 
more degrading an 


corrupting than any she herd hitherto 


experienced. 

3° That undergoes corruption ; becoming corrupt. 

1867 Trial! Treas. (1850) 6 How be it, it is not golde al- 
wayes that doth shine, But corrupting copper, of small 
valuation. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. /list. (1776) V. 95 Fed with 
every kind of flesh, whether fresh or corrupting, 1860 Rus- 
xin Mod, Painl. vin i. § 5 When.. living, we called tt pure 
. when .. corrupting. .we call it impure. 

Corruption (kfropfan). Forms: 4-§ cor- 
rupcioun, corupcioun, -cion, 4 corrupcyone, 
4-6 -cion, 5-6 -cyon, -cione, 5 -tyown, 6 -tione, 
(oorouption), 6~ corruption. [a. F. corruption 
(1athc.), in OF. also -2iu2, -cion, ad. L. corrup- 
tién-em, n. of action from corrump-cre to corrupt. 
Adopted from theological Latin.] The action of 
corrupting ; the fact of being corrupted ; the con- 
ditton of being corrupt; corrupt’ matter; a cor- 
rupt example or form ; corrupting agency: in the 
various physical, moral, and transferred applica- 
tions of Corrurr. 

I. Physical. 

+1. The destruction or spoiling of anything, es/. 

by disintegration or by decomposition with its at- 


CORRUPTION. 


tendant unwholesomeness and loathsomeness; 
putrefaction. Oés. 

1377 Lanci. P. PP B. xx. 98 Kynde come after with 
Sie kene sores, As pokkes and pestilences and moche 
poeple shente; So kynde borw corupciouns kulled ful 
manye. 1382 Wycur Dan. ili. 92 Loo! I see foure men.. 
walkynge tn mydil of the fyre, and no thing of corrupcioun 
isin hem. cx Mavwoey. (Roxb.) viii. 31 In pat abbay 
commes neuer fleess, ne flyes, ne nan ober swilk vermyn of 
corrupcioun. 1546 Puasa Bk. Childr. (1553) Rijb, The 
bole body falleth in distemper .. it procedeth commonly by 
corrupcion of the milke. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 771 If you 
provide against the causes of Putrefaction, matter maketh 
not that haste to corruption, that is conceived. 1738 J. 
Cnamazatayne Relig. Philos. (730) 1. iii. § 2 The naked 
Gone can rarely endure the Air without Corruption, 

Jig. 31613 SHaxs. f/en. VII. 1. ii. 71. After my death, I 
wish no other Herald. . To keepe mine Honor, from Corrup- 
tion, But such an honest Chronicler as Griffith. 

b. spec. Decomposition as a cousequence of 
death; dissolution. 

a 1340 Hampore Psalter xv. 10 Ne bou sall gif pi baligh 
to see corupcioun, 1382 Wycur 1 Cor. xv. 42 The ajen 
rysinge of deed men. It is sowun in corupcioun, ¢ 1400 

estr. Troy 10787 His corse .. come to corupcioun, as his 
kynd asked, 1533 Gau Aiché Vay (1888) 34 Yair sal be na 

eneracione na corrupcione eftir dwmis day. 1615 Crooxe 

‘ody of Man 19 If we would keepe a body long, the dis- 
section must be begun at those parts which are most sub- 
ject to corruption. 1626 Bacon oo § 328 Corruption is a 
Reciprocal to Generation. 1799 G. Surtn Laboratory 1. 324 
Whatever is put in this oil, will = from corruption .. for 
ages. 1875 ower Plato (ed. 2) IIT. 511 When the bodies 
of the dead were taken up already in a state of corruption. 

te. Applied to inorganic matter: The breaking 
up or decomposition of a body, the oxidatlon or 
corrosion of metals, etc. Oés. 

1563 Futxe Afeleors (1640) 67 Copper, in colour, comming 
neerest to Gold.. giveth way to corruption, being infected 
with that greene minerall Copperus. 1594 T. B. La Pri- 
maud, Fr. Acad, . 133 They are subiect to corruption, and 
so are all the creatures that are compounded of the elements, 
whether they haue life or no. 1666 Bovis ck Formes & 

al, (1667) 57 Those violent Corruptions of Bodies that are 
tward Agents, shattering them into pieces, _ 

+d. In a more general sense: Destruction, dis- 
solution of the constitutiou which makes a thing 
what it is. Ods. 

1606 BiuNorvitie, Corruption is a proceeding from a 
being to a not being, as from an oak tochipsor ashes. 1710 
J. Ciarke Rohaults Nat, Phil. (1729) 1. 17 When a Thing 
ts destroyed, or ceases to be what it was before, we call it 
Corruption; thus we say it ts a Corruption of the Wood, 
when we see the Wood no longer, but only the Fire in the 
Place of it. 1845 J. H. Nawman £ss, Developm. 62 Cor- 
ruption is a breaking up..or. resolution into its component 
parts, which involves eventually r loss of er 

+ 2. Infection, infected condition ; also fig. con- 
tagion, taint. Oés. 

¢ 1430 Lyps, in Turner Dom, Archit, 111. 39 Whereby the 
towne was utterly assured From endengerynge of all corup- 
cion, From ed ayre & from inffexion. 1598 tr. Lin- 
schoten’s Voy. in Arb. Garner IIL. 14 Through the change 
of air and the corruption of the country, I fell sick. 

b. Law. Corruption of bloat: the effect of an 
attaindcr upon a person attainted, by which his 
blood was held to have become tainted or ‘ cor- 
rupted’ by his crime, so that he and his descend- 
ants lost all rights of rank and title; in conse- 
quence of whlch he could no longer retain pos- 
session of land which he held, nor leave it to 
heirs, nor could hls descendants inherit from him. 

1563 Act 5 Eliz. c. 1 This Act .. shall not extend to make 
nny corruption of blood. 1610 Guituim Heraldry 1. viii. 
(1660) 47 More over that they shall sustain corruption of 
their eal rnd family. 1721 Lond, Gaz. No. sgzg/tt No 
Attainder..shall extend to work rny Corruption of Blood. 
1769 Buackstone Conn. 1V. 381 It is to be hoped, that this 
corruption of blood, with rll it’s connected consequences, 
not only of present escheat, but of future incapacities of in- 
heritance even to the twentieth generation, may.. be abol- 
ished by rct chpabhenent. 1813 Sin S. Romittyin £.xaminer 
zz Feb. 117/2 The next thing to which he objected, was the 
corruption of blood, which was a very different thing from 
the usual cases of forfeiture. 1862 Lo. Broucnam Zit. 
Const. App. ii. 414 In the United States..an rttainder does 
not work corruption of blood. . j 

3. concr, Decomposed or putrid matter, esp. in a 
sore, boil, etc.; pus. Obs, exc. dial. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2406, With a shell... 
he scraped y* stynkyng fylth & corrupcyon of her deed 
body. 1580 Baret Aév. C 1319 Matter, or corruption com- 
ming out of a wound or sore, gus. 1688 R. Hotme Ar 
snoury Wt, 324/2 Uooked.. Instruments .. termed Drawers 
are to scrape out Corruption in r Wound or Bruize. 1888 
Peacock NV. IV. Linc. Géoss, .v., All blud and corruption. — 

ae 1595 SHaks. Yohx ty, ii, 81 When it breakes, I feare 
will issue thence The foule corruption of a sweet childes 
death. 1597 — 2 Hen. JV, wt. i. 77 That foule Sinne 

athering head, Shall breake into Corruption. 1642 Rocers 
faaman 263 True humblenesse .. lyes open brested to 
receive every point of Gods weapon, to let out her corruption, 

II. Moral. 

4, A making or becoming morally corrupt; the 
fact or condition of being corrupt; moral deterio- 
ration or decay; depravity. 

1340 Cursor Mf, (Fairf.) 1553 (headin, corrupcioun of 
be lande ofter synne. Bier. Perf. W. de W, 1531) 10 
That is it tbat preserueth mannes soule from spiritual cor- 
tupcyon of synne. 1592 Davirs /enort, Soul vin. xxi, AS 
from Adam, all Corruption take. 1711 Sreeie Spect, No. 
107 P 1 The general Corruption of Manners tn Servants is 
owing to the Conduct of Masters. 1849-so Atison //ist. 


CORRUPTIONIST. 


Envofe 1.ii.§ 50. 168 Have the arts and sciences contributed 
to the corruption or purification of morals? 1856 Froune 
Hist, Eng. (1858) I. ii. 172 ‘The clergy as a body were 

aralysed by corruption. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. 476 
The blow at the corruption of the Court which followed was 
of a far more serious order. 

b. (with a and 4/.) 

1340 Hastroce Pr. Conse. 4953 And clense it of al manere 
of syn, And of alle corrupcions, bath hegh and law. 1605 
Be. Hare Afedit. & Vows 1. § 16 My progresse so small, and 
insensible ; my corruptions so strong. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 
un. 137 The young Man had strong Corruptions to grapple 
with. 1727 Swirt Gulliver Pref, Let., Some corruptions of 
my Yahoo nature have revived in me. 

c, Corrupting influence or agency. 

41340 Hampote Psalter Prol. 3 Pe whilk waxis noght 
soure thurgh be corupciouns of bis warld. ¢ 1386 Cuavucer 
Pars. T. » 825 Right so is a wikked prest Bycerclouh ypough 
for al a parisch. 1813 Byron Br. Adydos 1. xx, How oft 
the heart Corruption shakes which perils could not part ! 
1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V. 124 The love of money Is the 
corruption of states. 

5. Evil nature, ‘the old Adam’; 
per’. Now collog. or dial. 

1799 C. Winter Let. in W. Jay Aven, (1843) 36 His cor- 
ruptions were roused by the report. 1829 Blackw. Alag. 
XXV. 545 Fling doon the Stannard—if you dinna, it’l] be 
waur for you, for you've raised my corruption. 1830 GaLt 
Lawrie T. y. xii. (1849) 247 ‘Let alone my goods’.. ex- 
claimed I, for my corruption was rising. 1848 A. Bronte 
Ten. Wildfell Hall xxxi,1 am no angel, and my corruption 
rises against it. ‘ ; ee 

G. Perversion or destruction of integrity in the 
discharge of public dutics by bribery or favour; 
the use or existence of corrupt practices, esf. in 
a state, public corporation, etc. 

¢ 31425 Wyntoun Cron. vir, viii. 703 Quhat for corruptyown 
and inwy, Thare charge pai dyd nocht detfully. 1494 de? 
ix Hen. Vii, c. 21 If any of the petit Jury toke..any some 
of money..after any suche corrupcion by the Graund Jury 
founden, etc. 1570-6 Lamparne Peramb. Kent (1826) 141 
Guy.. escaped soon after by corruption of his keepers. 
a x600 Hooker £ecl. Pol. vir. xxiv. § 8 Simoniacal corrup- 
tion I may not for honours sake suspect. 1651 Hosnes 
Leviath, v. xxvi. 144 The frequent corruption and partiality 
of Judges. 1769 Junius Lett, i. (x804) 1.13 It is not suffi- 
cient..that judges are superior to the vileness of pecuniary 
corruption, 1827 Hattam Const. Hist. (1876) IL. xii. 398 
The real vice of this parliament was not intemperance, fat 
corruption. 1880 MeCartny Own Times IV. lix. 316 The 
ballot has not extinguished corruption in small boroughs. 

+b. A case or instance of corrupt practice. Oéds. 

1621 Evsinc Debates H/o, Lords (Camden) 14 The corrup- 
cion wherewith the L, Chancellor wascharged, viz., twenty- 
three severall corrupcions proved by wy tnesses, 

III. The perversion of anything from an 
augeal state of purity, 
. Despoiling of virginity, violation of chastity. 

1340 Pa ge 227 Maydenhod..to loki al hare lyf hare 

yes x olliche wyboute enye corrupcion, c 1420 Afefr. 
St. Kath, 120 (Horstm.) Thou schewest here a false reson, 
Woman withowt corrupcyon Never 3yt chylde ne bare. 

8. The perversion of an institution, custom, etc. 
from its primitive purity; an instance of this per- 
version. 

1656 J: UAarrincton Oceana (1700) 38 The Corruption 
then of Monarchy is call’d Tyranny, 1661 Bramnace Fust 
Vind. ii. 10 Bus who first separated themselves from the 
primitive pure Church, and brought in corruptions in faith, 
practise, Liturgy, etc. 1776 Jounson 5 Apr. in Boswell, 
Afterwards there were gross corruptions introduced by the 
clergy, such as indnlgences to priests to have concubines. 
1867 Suites Huguenots Eng. iii. (388) 45 The Huguenots... 
denounced the corruptions of the Church, and demanded 
their reform. 1878 Moriry Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 201 
‘To judge a system in its corruption, 

9. Change of language, a text, word, etc. from 
its correct or original condition to one of incor- 
rectness, deterioration, etc. 

1494 Fasyan Chron, u. xlvii, 3x It was called Caerlud or 
Luddys towne: and after by corrupcyon, or shortyng of the 
speche, it was named London. 1599 Tuynne Animady. 
(186: 6 Of necessytye, bothe in matter, myter, and meaninge, 
yt [Chaucer's text] must needes gather corruptione, passinge 
throughe so manye handes. 1634 Forp P. Warbeck 1, iii, Tell 
me..is it [the writing] a sure intelligence of all The progress 
of our enemies’ intents Without corruption? 1679 Piotr 
Staffordsh. (1686) 417 It was ever after call’d Wulfrunes- 
Hampton, since by corruption of speech Wolverhampton. 
xgx0 Swirt Tatler No. 230 P 3 The continual Corruption 
of our English Tongue. 1862 Rawtinson Aunc. Aon. I. viii. 
21s His numbers having suffered corruption during their 
passage through so many hands. 1861 Max MUner So 
Lang. 1. ii. (1880) 47 By phonetic corruption .. not only the 
form, but the whole nature of language is destroyed. 

b. A concrete instance of such alteration. 

1699 BentLey Pai. xi, 228 As for the two other names 
Aristodolium and Archebolion, the former is a manifest 
corruption. 1711 STxELe Sect. No. 80 Po, I am not 
against reforming the Corruptions of Speech you mention. 
1751 Jounson Rambler No. 177 P9 A copy..by the help 
of which, the text might be freed from several corruptions. 
31856 STANLEY Sinai & Pal, (1858) v. 233 Nablus being the 
corruption of Neapolis, 3 

Corruptionist (kro pfanist). [f. prec. + 
-1st,] A supporter, defender, or practiser of cor- 
ruption, esp. in the administration of public affairs, 

1810 L. Hunt (in Athetxun 18 Dec. 1880, 815/3), The 
Se will have it that I am aturbulent demagogue. 
1824 Syn. Smitn Is. (1859) 11. 43/1 Never mind, say the 
corruptionists, you inust go on saying you marry in the 
name of the ‘Trinity whether you believe init or not. 1884 
American VIII. 260 One of the most notorious corruption. 
ists in American politics. 
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+ Corru:ptious, a. Os. Also6-uous. [f. as 
prec.: see -ovs.] Characterized by corruption. 

1540 CoverDALe #vuitf. Less. Pref. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 
199 Of ourselves we are but grafts of a corruptious tree. 
1559 MorwynG Hvony, 23 Yet for-as-muche as they be 
corruptuous, they cannot be long kept. 1604 Breton /’ass. 
Siege Civh, A breath that so the ayre perfumes As all 
corruptious sence [=scent] consumes. 

Corruptive (kfraptiv), a. (sb.) [ad. L. cor- 
ruptiv-us liable to corrnption (Tertull.), or a. F. 
corruptif, -ive (14th c.), f. stem of L. corrumpére : 
see -IVE.] 

+1. Subject or Jiable to corruption. Oés, 

1593 Nasux CArist's 7. (1613) x80 That wee may receine 
no corruptiue inheritance. 1683 Trvon Way to Health 84 
Salt..does tye or hold the corruptive parts of the Flesh 
captive, that they cannot proceed to Putrifaction. 169x 
Ray Creation 1. (1704) 233 Some corruptive quality for so 

| speedy a dissolution of the Meat. 

2. That has the quality of corrupting; that 
tends to corrupt. 

1609 Armin /taé. Taylor I ij b, Toout-rime thy ill-reason'd 

| cloze In thy corruptive prayse. 1640 ReyNotps Passions 

iii, 16 Such a temper of Minde .. is corruptive to the Men. 

orie. @x69x Bove Hist. Air xii.(1692) 65 Lightning isnot 

always destructive or corruptive of Vegetables. 1737 

Wuiston Josephus’ Hist, w. viii. § 3 This fountain ..was 
cutirely of a sickly and corruptive nature, 1827 BentHam 
CA, Eng. 332. 1884 F. Pee in Contemp. Rev. ne 75 The 
association of the first offenders with the old and irreclaim- 
able convicts is fatally corruptive. 
| FB. sd, A thing that tends to corrupt. Oés. 
| 3641 Ln. Dicay in Rushw. //ist. Codd. 1. (1692) I. 228 OF 
all these Corruptives of Judginent..I do, before God, dis- 
charge my self. 2 
Hence Corrn'ptively adv., in a corruptive 
manner. 
| 1653 F. G. tr. Scudery's Artamenes vu. ue (1655) 121 

Forming that name out of two Greck words corruptively 
pnt together. 1851 G.S. Faper A/any Alansions (1862) 81 
Corruptively derived from Primitive Patriarchal Tradition. 

+Corru'ptless, a. Oss. [f. Corrurr v. + 
“LESS 3 cf. exhaustless, and sce CORRUPTFUL.] Not 
subject to corruption ; incorruptible. 

1606 Marston Sofhoniséa un. i, Corruptlesse hunny, and 
pure dew. 1613 Hevwoon Silver sige iv. i, There is in me 
nothing mortal, save this shape..The rest all pure, corrupt- 
less, and refined. 1693 Devpen Oztd's Met, xv. 595 The 
| borders with corruptless myrrh are crown'd. 

Corruptly (kprvptli), adv. Also 4 corup- 

| liche. tf Corrupt a,+-Ly2.J] In a corrupt or 
| depraved manner; pervertedly ; by mcans of cor- 
ruption or bribery. 

1537 Starkey Let, fo Pole in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1, App. 
Ixxxt. 196 Alas! Master Pole, what lack of learning and 
prudence was this, so corruptly to judg the matter. 1596 
Suats. Merch. Vi, ix. 42 ref that estates, degrees, and 
offices, Were not deriu’d corruptly. 1611 Binte Ned. i. 7 
We haue dealt very corruptly against thee. 1732 Law 
Serious C. xviii. (ed. 2) 325 We are all of us, for the most 
part corruptly educated. 1863 H. Cox /mséit. 1. ¥. 24 To 
which excess several of the judges corruptly gave counten- 
ance. 1869 Daily News 2 Feb., He denied that there had 
been any intention of corruptly influencing votes here, 

b. By way of verbal or textual corruption. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VI. 159 Cadwaledrus .. is 
i-cleped Cedwalla..but corupliche, for they knew nou3t the 
longage of Britons. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. g Called 
in the Norman language Cover le fue, which we now cor- 

| ruptly call Curfue. 1728 Newton Chronol, Amended In. 
trod. 5 Writing Jasus corruptly for Inachus. 19774 C. J. 
Pruprs Voy. NV. Pole 184 Called by the Russians Morse, from 
thence by our Seamen corruptly Sea Horse. 

Corruptness (kgro-ptnés), ff. as prec. + 
-NEss.] The quality of being corrnpt; corruption. 

xs6x T. Norton Calvin's Just. u. iv. (1634) 138 The 
wickednesse that they have conceived by corruptnesse of 
nature, 1638 PENKeTHMAN Artach. I iij b, The Beasts and 
Cattel also through corruptnesse of the grasse wheron they 
fed,died. 1786 J. Rowers in Life 38 Thou mayest see the 


corruptness of such laws. @ 1847 Mrs. Suerwoon Lady of 


Manor V. xxix. 81 The corruptness of his motives in marry- 
ing my cousin. 
cil ee (kgra’ptrés). [f. CORRUPTER + 
-Ess.] female corrupter ; also fig. of things. 
¢16xx Cuarman fliad xin. ae Man’s fierce corruptress, 
Fight, Set up her bristles in the field with lances long and 
light. 1624 Furrcuer Wife for Afonth w. iii, Peace, thou 
rude bawd Thou studied old corruptress. 1748 Ricnarp- 
Son Clarissa (1811) VI. i. 2 What terms wouldst thou have 
me to keep with such a sweet corruptress? 1879 FARRAR 
St, Paul Il, 11 Ionia had been the corruptress of Greece, 
Ephesus was the corruptress of Ionia. 
+Corruptrice. Ols. rare—'. fad. L. cor- 
ruptrix, -tricem, fem. of corruptor, on analogy of 
F. corruptrice + sce -TRICE.] = prec. 

1609 Hottann Am. Alarcell. xxv. tii. 266 Licentious 
libertie, the corruptrice [corruptricemn] of States and 
manners both, 

4 Corru‘ptrix. Obs. [L.] = prec. 

16xr Cotcr, Corruptrice a corruptrix, a woman that 
marres, or misleads, others. 

Corruscate, -ation, erron. ff. CortscareE, cte. 

Corry, var. of CorriE; obs. f. Curry, 

Corrydie, Corrynogh, Corrysive, Corry- 
vall, obs. ff. Cornropy, Coronacu, CORROSIVE, 

CorRIvAL. 
Cors, obs. f. Coarse, Corse, Coursr, Cross, 
| Curse; Cors, in Archit. sce Conse 7, 
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CORSAIR. 


|!Corsac, corsak. Zoo/. [Turki name: so 
F. corsac.] The Tartar fox, Vulpes corsac. 

1838 Penny Cyel. X. 33 The Fox of the Dukhun (Deccan) 
. which, -much resembles the descriptions of the Corsac, is 
described by him..as a very pretty animal, but much smaller 
than the European Vox. 

Corsage (kg'ssédz, or,as F., korsa-z). [a OF. 
corsage (12th ¢. in Littré), f. cors body: see -acr.] 
+1. Bodily condition as to size and shapeliness. 

1481 Caxton Jyrr. 11. vi. 72 Another beste of moche fayr 
corsage or shappe of body. 1658 Ussure Ann. 387 Ile 
thought the greatness of their stature and corsage would be 
a terrour to the Romans. 

+2. The body as distinct from the limbs; the 
bust. Ods. 

110-20 Compl. too late Maryed (1862) 10 Gorgyously 
shewynge her fayre corsage. 1600 Purtenuam in Nichols 
Progr. Q. Eliz, V1. 476 What ells dame nature coolde de- 
vise To frame a face, and corsage paragon. 

b. Of a bird. [A Gallicism.] 

1869 tr. Pouchet’s Universe (1871) 65 The sapphire and the 
emerald gleam on their wings and corsages. 

8. The ‘body’ of a woman’s dress; a bodice 
commonly pronounced as Fr.). 

1857 A. Harris & B, Farconer Rose of Castile, Mule. 
teey's Song, Many a loving heart when near Doth trembling 
neath its corsage bound. 1867 Nation 3 Jan. 14,1 The 
same trinuning was continued on the corsage and in the 
head-dress, 1883 7rx// 31 May 769 2 The ball dress has 
a train and corsage of turquoise hue satin. 


+ Corsaint. Ols. Forms: 4 cors seynt, 
cors-sancto, cor-seynt, corseint, -sant, -saunt, 
“sand, 4-5 -saynt, -soynt, 5 coresaynte. [a. 


OF. cors saint, mod.¥. corps saint holy body. 
body of a saint.] The body of a saint; a sainted 
person, (departed) saint considered as locally 
present where his or her body rests’. 

1303 R. Brusne f/and/. Synne 8740 And hys ymage ful 
feyre depeynte Ry3t as he were a cors seynt. 1362 Lanct. 
P, PLA. v1. 23 Knowest pou onht a Corseynt Men calle} 
Seynt Treupe? ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Clemens 873 pat 
cristine mene suld nocht mak Cors-sancte of hyme, na 
honoure do. 1393 Tes. For. (Surtees) 186 [At the] hegh 
auter in the wirschip of the haly corsand. ?a 1400 Werte 
dlrth, 1164 Ie sekez seyntez bot seldene..That thus clekys 
this corsaunt owt of pir hehe clyffez. c1g4go St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 2 Saynt cuthbert lyfe who lyste to lere, And forto 
knawe pat coresaynte clere, 2 1500 Chancer’s Dreme 942 He 
trowed hire compleynt Shold after cause hire be corseynt. 

Corsair (kgssé-1). Forms: a. 6 corsale, 6-7 
cursaro; 8. 6 coursayre, (7 cursaro, corsarc), 
7-8 corsairc, 7- corsair; y. 6-7 corsary, 7-8 
cursary, 5 corsory; 6. 7 cursour, -ore, corser. 
fa. F. corsaire, in 15-16th c. coursatre=Vr. corsart, 
Sp. corsario, It. corsale, corsare, formerly corsaro, 
-arto, med.L. cursarius (1234 in Matt. Paris, Du 
Cangce), f. med.L. cursus, cursa hostile excusion, 
inroad, plunder, booty (L. esses a run, march, 
voyage’, It., Sp., Pr. corsa, F. course run, naval 
expedition for plunder. Eng. had in carly use the 
It. forms corsale, corsare, and in the 17the. the 
anglicized forms cursary, corsary, cursor, cursour. 

(The reference of the name to Corsica was a piece of 
Italian popular etymology and animosity. ‘] , 

1, The name in thelanguages of the Mediterrancan 
for a privatcer; chiefly applied to the cruisers of 
Barbary, to whose attacks the ships and coasts of 
the Christian countries were incessantly exposed. 
In English often treated as identical with prrave, 
though the Saracen and Turkish corsairs were 
authorized and recognized by their own government 
as part of its settled policy towards Christendom. 

1549 Tuomas /list. /fadie 82 Thei..send forth yerely cer- 
taine armed galeis to kepe the seas against Corsales, and 
Pyrates. 1588 Greene /erintedes 9 A Barke of Coursayre> 
and pyrates came by. 1599 Haktuyt ie II. 1, 128 mar- 
gin, A Foist is .. muclt vsed of the Turkish Cursaros, or as 
we call thenr Pirates or Rouers. /ésd. 217 There are many 
Corsaries or Pyrats which goe coursing alongst that coast, 
robbing and spoiling. 1607 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 246 III. 
88 French and Italian Corsares. 1671 Cuarenty Let. Cus- 
foms 44 Master de Razilly came to make war with the 
Corsaires of Salee. 1697 C'fess DA unay’s Trav. (1706) 72 
Meluza, the most famous and covetous of all the Corsaries. 
1736 M. Davies Athen. Brit., Crit. [ist. 97 The Corsories 
or Pyrates of Tripoly. 1773 Brypone Sicily xiii. (1809) 157 
The incursions of the Barbary corsairs. 1814 Byron Corsair 
in, xxiv. 18 He left a Corsair's name to other times. 1869 
Lecky £urog. Mor. I. iv. 271 The terms brigand or cor. 
sair conveyed in the early stages of society no notion of 
moral guilt. : 

2. A privateering vessel such as those of the 
Barbary coast; a pirate-ship sanctioned by the 
country to which it belongs. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. m. (1682) 96 There are many Cur 
sares and Turkish Galleots, that still afflict these Islanders. 
Lbid, 1x. 385 Which they as a Cursaro or man of War con- - 
fiscated. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav, i, 3 There are usually 
about Forty Christian Corsairs Cruising up and down in the 
Archipelago. 1726 W. R. Cuetwoop Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 
2s The Captain of the Corsair was an Irish Renegado. 1869 
Rawuinson Anc. //tst. 337 Tuscan corsairs covered the 
Western Mediterranean. | q ‘ 

8. attrib. (with corsaire ship cf. ¥. gallée cour- 
satire 15th.) 

1632 Litucow Trav. vit. (1682) Pas Two hundred Cur. 
sary ships or Pyrats. 3816 Kiray & Sp. Entomol, (1843) I. 
131 Idlers of their own species called by apiarists corsair- 


CORSE. 


bees, which plunder the hives of the industrious. 1863 
Bricut Sf., America 26 Mar., Men..who will build corsair 
ships to prey upon the commerce of a friendly power. 

orse (kgs), sé. Forms: 3-7 cors, 4- corse ; 
also 4-8 korse, sé. coors, cours, coursse, 4-6 
course, corss(e, 5-6 corce, 6-8 coarse. [ME. 
cors, a. OF, cors (11-13th c.) =Pr. corsi—L. corpus 
body. In the r4thc. the Fr, was refashioned after 
L, as corps (p mute), and that spelling also passed 
into Eng., giving eventually the modern Corpse, 
q.v. Corps was at first identical in pronnneiation 
with cors, but by 1500 the # appears to have been 
sometimes prononneed, and this became at length 
the prevalent spelling and pronunciation. But 
cors, from the 16the. spelt corse, never becaine 
obsolete, and still remains as a somewhat archaic 
and poetic form of corpse, which is itself moreover 
often pronounced without the £ in reading.] 

+1. A living body; =Corpsr 1. Obs. 

[ragz Britton 1, xv, Rap est une felonie de homme de 
violence fete au cors de femme.}] a 1x300 Crrsor Jf. 19356 
(Edin.) Pan wip suaipis pai paim suang, and gremli on pair 
corsis dange. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Mauciple's 7, Prol. 67 Lift- 
yng up his hevy dronken cors [v.r. corps}. 1430 Lypc. 
Afin, Poems (Percy Soc.)199 Hire semly cors for to embrace. 
1586 Sinney Sonnets (1622) 491 Euen as the flye, which to 
the flame doth goe, Pleas‘d with the light, that his small 
corse doth burne, 

tb. transf. Person; a man’s self. Ods. 

3325 ELE. Allit. P. B.683 How my3t I hyde inyn hert 
fro Habraham pe trwe, Pat Fine dyscouered to his corse my 
counsayle so dere. c1qgo Vork .Vyst. xxviii. 179 Sudas. 
Qwhat man som I kys, Pat corse schall ye kyll. A 

2. A dead body; = Corrsz 2. Now chiefly 
poel. or arch. a. with epithet dead, lifeless, etc. 

41300 Cursor M, 11975 (Gitt.) On be ded cors par it lay 
wid fote he smat. ¢1470 Henry Wallace vi. 624 Dede 
corssys that lay wnputt in graiff. 1 Srenxser F.Q. 1. xi. 
48 The sencelesse corse appointed for the grave. 1702 
Rowe 7ameri. 1. i. 429, 1 shall see thee born at Evening 
back A breathless Coarse. ¢ 1810 C. Wotre Burtal Sir F. 
Moore, As bis corse to the rampart we hurried. 1815 Scoir 
Ld. of [sles v1. xv, Drops to the plain the lifeless corse. 1863 
W. Puntups Speeches xiv. 295 ‘The dead corse, in complete 
steel, will haunt your legislative halls. 

b. simply. 

c sage Serm. in O, E, Mfisc. 28 Mirre..be bo biternesse de- 
fendet bet Cors bet is mide i-smered. ¢1386 Craucer 
Pard. 1. 337 They herde a belle clynke Biforn a cors 
ee. corps} was caried to his grauc. ¢ 1489 Caxton 

anchardyn vii. (1890) 30 For to gyue the corsses a sepul- 
ture, 1594 Suaks. Aich, L//, 1 ii. 36 Villaines, set downe 
the Coarse, or by S. Paul, He make a Coarse of him that 
disobeyes. 1651 Burton Anat. Vel. 1. ii. wv. iti. 146 Some 
..cannot endure a room where a coarse hath been. 1735 
Somervittr Chase 1. 286 Stretch’d on the Ground she fies 
A mangled Coarse. 1821 Byron Carn in. i, I must watch 
my husband’s corse. 31870 Bryant Sad I, xxiv. 388 Yet 
seek we not to steal away the corse Of valiant Hector. 

te. pl. cors=corses. Obs. 

1297 R. Grove, (1724) 154 He lctte be stude halwe, for be 
gode cors pat ber were. ¢13a5 Coer de L. 2729 He leet 
taken alle the cors Off the men and off the bors. 13 
Trevisa Aigden (Rolls) 1. 409 They berep forp cors wi 
sorwe grete, ; 

+3. ¢ransy. Ofthings: The ' body’ or substance 
of a thing; the main bulk; also, a body or 
material substance. 

€ 1420 Padlad, on ffusb.1.85 Ffor vynes land to cheese 
eke must thou D his In coors (corfore} and in colour solute 
and rare. /éfd. 1. 335 Ffor, as he saithe, the cors fof a 
vine} I delve in grounde, The rootes wol abounde and alle 
confounde. did. xi. 102 Eke everie drie or roton cors re- 
meve. 1506 Guytrorne Pylgr. (1851) 76 They thought. .that 
the cors of the galye shulde in lykewyse haue fallen to the 
rok at the next surge. 

+ 4. 7A corslet or corset. Ods. 

1§07 Vay & June 87 in Hal. £. P. P. 1. 124 They spared 
uot cors, armyt, nor yet vambrace. 

+ &. A ribbon or band of silk (or other material), 
serving as a ground for ornamentation with metal- 
work or embroidery, and used as a girdle, garter, 
etc. Obs. 


e14g0 Promp, Parv, 94 Coors of sylke, or threde [1 
corce], fertnm. Ibfd, 45x Seynt, or cors of a gyr “ice 
textum, 1484-6 CAurchw. Acc. St. Andrew's, East C. heap 
(in Brrt. Mag. XX XI. 243), Paied for Clapses and Corses of 
the grete Boke fiijt. ijt.” 1463 Bury Wells (Camden) 33 A 
long grene coors of silke harneysid with silvir. 1903 Act 
i) Hen. VIT, c 21 Silk..in Ribbands, Laces, Girdles, 

fe) Calles, Corses of Tissues, or Points. 1g30 Pauscn. 
209/1 Corse of a gyrdell, dissw. 1552 Hutoet, Corse and 
broade gyrtb, wherwytb maydens were wont to be gyrte 
vnder theyr pappes, perizoninn:, 1565-73 Coorer 7hes. 
ae ag ite a girdle which a bride weareth ; a corse. 

+6. The cover of a chariot. Ods. 

1gsa Huvoer, Corse of a chariot or horse lytter couered 
wyth bayles or bordes, dympanum. 1565-73 Coorea 7'he- 
sanrus, Tympanune, the couer or corse of a charicte. 4 

’ +7, Arch. (cors) A sqnare shaft or slender pier 
supporting a pinnacle, figure, or other terminal ; 
sometimes surmounting a buttress, sometimes rising 
from the gronnd; placed with its sides parallel to, 
or diagonally against a wall, but never with the 


effect of a buttress or support. 

1478 Botoner Jtin., Bristol \f. 129 (ed. Nasmith 220) (In 
Porch of St. Stephen’s Ch.] A cors wythoute, A casement, 
etc. J/édrd. If. 197 (ed. N. 269) [In West Door of Radclyfft 
Ch.] A cors wythoute forth. .A cors wyth an arch buttant. 
A boterasse. A body boterasse, 1505 Judenture St. George's 
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Chapel, Windsor in R. Willis Archt!. Nom, 71 (To have} 
nrcebocens (-botens] and crestes, and corses with the king's 
beastes standing on them to bear the fanes on the outside of 
the said choir, 1844 R. Wiiuis Archit. Nom. 71 ‘Vhese 
corses [at Windsor] are shown by the actual building to be 
the shafts of the pinnacles, which in this instance .. bave 
square capitals for the reception of the beasts. Jédid. 72 In 
the accounts of these [wax herces} dedies and dotraces are 
enumerated ; and it is evident that dedy and cors are iden- 
tical terms, a 

b. See quot. (App. never in English use.) 

1727-81 Cuamarrs Cyc. [from Daviler Cours d’ Archit. 
(1691) II. 510: alsoin Dict, de Trévonx and Littré}, Corps, 
in architecture..any part that projects or advances beyond 
the naked of a wall, and which serves as a ground for some 
decoration, or the like. So 1811 Nicnorson Dict. Arch. 

8. attrib, and Comb, (from 5), as t+ corse-girdle, 
t -weaver, 

1soxr Bary Wills (Camden) 84 To Alys my doughther on 


cors gyrdy!l of cooloo’ blew, hamest wt syluer. 1§30 
Parser. 209/1 Corse weaver, dissaldier. 1553 HvLoet, 
Corse gyrdle, cestus, cinniligniomn, 

+ Corse, course, v. Obs. or dial. [Of un- 
certain origin. 

In sense it is identical with Coss v, being the usual 


English form while coss is mostly Sc.; this, with the fact 
that botb coss and corse certainly go back to an early date, 
makes it almost impossible to consider them as mere 
phonetic variants arising froin the vocalization of r in corse, 
or the insertion of r into the spelling of coss. It is, how- 
ever, in favour of their identity that tbere is a third verb, 
Scorsz, variously written skoase, skoce, scoarse, scource, 
synonymous in weaning with corse and coss; and that It. 
has both coszonare and scozzonare ‘to coarce or trucke 
horses with a horse-coarcer * (Florio.J 

trans, To exchange, to interchange ; to barter ; to 
deal] in (a thing) by buying and selling again. In 
later use only in ¢o corse horses. 
zbl. sb., jobbing, brokery. 

€1325 Mfetr. fom. 139 And thar bisyd woned a kniht, 
That thoru kind was bond and thralle, Bot knihthed gat 
he wit catelle. This catel gat he wit okering, And led al 
his lif in corsing. 14.. Lyarde in Kel. Ant. VW. 281 And 
3itt salle thay be coussid (?coursid] awaye at Appilby faire, 
As wyfes imakis bargans, a horse for a mare. 1g52 R. 
Hurciinson Serm. Oppression Wks. (1841) 321 To persuade 
the Roman senators to change and corse certain prisoners. 
1600 Hottann Livy xxu. xxiii. 446 About the exchange 
and coursing ( fermutandis} of certein prisoners or captives. 
1650 Fuuter /tsgaA ul. iv. v.78 They went thither to course 
horses. 1847-78 Hatutwett, Corsing, horse-dealing. 

Corse, obs. f. Coarse, COURSE, Cross, CURSE. 

Corselet, var. of CoRSLET. 


+ Corse-present. 00s. Also corps(e-pre- 
sand, -ant, -aunt,-prisaunt, -aunce. 

A customary gift due to the clergy from the 
chattels of a householder at his death and burial ; 
a mortuary. 

1393 fest. Edor. (Surtees) 1. x85, 1 wyte for nty corspresent 


the best garment tbat I for my body ordand. 1497 Jéid. 
IV. 124 My best horse, with bridell, sadill, and oder ap- 
parell, in the naine of my mortuary corspresand. 1529 


Actai fen. VIII, c. 6 Mortuaries, otherwise called corse 
hoes 1558 Lyxprsay Afonarche 4479 He did nocht 

id thame seik nor craif Cors presentis nor offerandis. 1560 
Davus tr. Steddane’s Commt., 120a, The parson and vicar 
wyll haue fora mortuary or a coarse present tbe best thynge 
that is about the house. 1659 H. L’Estrance 4 désance 
Div, OF. 459 Mortuaries. .because they were usually repre- 
sented with the corpse at the burial, were therefore called 
corpse-presents, x Buackstoxe Comm. V1. 425 It was 
antiently usual in this kingdom to bring the mortuary to 
church along with the corpse when it cume to be buried; 
and thence it is sometimes called a corse-present. 1797 
Brann Pop, Antig. (1870) 11. 190. 1882 Furnivate £, 
iVills 139 Sometimes called Mortuary, Corse-present, or 
Foredrove. é 

+ Corser, courser. 00s. [f. Corsr wv. +-ER.] 
A jobber; es. a horse-dealer, a horse-conper. Os. 
exc, in Horse-corseEr. 

¢1380 Wyciir Wes. (1880) 172 Pei ben corseris .. and bien 
schep and neet and sellen hem for wynnynge. ¢14 
Lypc. Bochas vi. i. (1554) 145 a, Like a coursour make 
coultes that be wilde, With spore and whip, to be tame and 
mild. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 94 Corsowre of horse, mango. 
1449 Petit. 27 (fen, VI, in Kolls Parl, V. 154/1 Gon 
William Gerveis, by the coloure of a rca -cleping hym- 
self the Kyngs Corser, rideth nnd gotheto..markeitis, 1519 
HorMman re 251 b, Corsers of horses..by false meny>, 
make them loke fresshe and fatte. 1523 Firznuas. //1sé6. 
$120 A _corser is he, that byeth all rydden horses, and 
selleth them ngayne. 1 Torset, Four. pore 
224 The coursers of horses do aa times beguile the simpler 
sort of buyers by lying and deceitful affirmation, 1613 Beau. 
& FL Captain v.i, Tam no bawd, nor cheater, nor a courser 
Of broken-winded women. 

+Corserie. Olds. [f. Corser: sce -ERY.] 
Brokery ; jobbery ; buying and selling, barter. 

1380 Wyrcuir, Sed. Wks. HI. 283 Cursed corserie of 
symonye. 1886-7 Act 3-4 Phil. & Mary, Stat, Ire. (Bolton) 
255 [They] doe give themselves to idlenesse and will not 
labour, but daily use corserie, as in buying horses. 

Corset (kj'1sét). Forms: 4-9 corsette, 5 cor- 
sete, coursette, 9 corsett, 5- corset. [a. F. 
corset (13th ¢. in Littré), dim, of OF. cors body.] 

1. A close-fitting bedy-garment; es. a laced 
bodice worn as an outside garment by women in 
the middle ages and still in many countries ; also 
a similar garment formerly worn by men. 

1299 Wardrobe Acct. 28 Edw. I, 28/15, 2 corsett’ de mi- 
niver. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 11. 361 He dede on a 
corsette of Janyr. 


| 


| 


Hence Co'rsing | 


CORSIOUS. 


or -of these grete pourfyls and of the coursettys torned 
y the sydes, ¢1gjo Ln. Berxers Arti, Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 
336 Her senesshal..mounted on a gret courser, and in a 
rich corset of grene, gyrt wt a white silken lace. 1805 Ht. 
& S. Lee Canterd, T. V.228 She wore a corset, the short 
waist and petticoats of her country, 31811 Scomr Don 
Roderick xxxiii, He conscious of his broidered cap and 
band, She of her netted locks and light corsette. 

2. A closely-fitting inner bodice stiffened with 
whalebone or the like, and fastened by lacing ; 
worn chiefly by women to give shape and support 
to the figure ; stays. 

1995 Times 24 June, Corsettes about six inches long, and 
a slight buffon tucker of two inches high, are now tbe ouly 
defensive paraphernalia of our fashionable Belles. 1796 
Specif. W. Booth’s Patent No. 2112 An improvement in the 
making of stays and corsettes. 1847 Mrs. SHerwoon 
Lady of Manor V. xxxi. 235 Her mpeg ees which.. 
she always wore witbout her corset. 1871 B, Tavior Faust 
(1875) I. av. 81 "Fo see Hf tightly laced the corsets be. 

+3. = CoRSLET 1. Ods. 

¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynton iii. 79 Ye sholde haue 
seen. .corsettes and flancardes all to brosten. 

4, altrio, 

1837 Wiattocx Sk. 7'rades (1842) 165 (Aeading) Corset- 
maker. /6i¢. 166 Females are more employed in stay and 
corset making than males. 1882 Dict. Needlework s.v., 
Corset Cord. .is made both of linen and of cotton. 

Corseted ‘kp usétéd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED %.] 
Fitted with a corset ; wearing a corset. 

1871 B. ‘Taytor Faxst u. iii, We know, bow wholly 
worthless is the race, With body corseted and painted 
face. 1882 Echo 5 Apr. 3/5 ‘The great and unpdtarelii ea 
gence between the Greek and tbe corseted English figure. 

Corsey, var. Corsy Oés., corpnient; see Coxsiz. 

Corsiare, obs. f. CouRSsER. 

+ Co'rsie, sd. anda. Obs. (exc. dial.) Forms : a. 
5 coresy, corysy; 6 corrosie, -ey, corasey, 6-7 
corasie, (9 dial. corrosy, corrisee, -zee, cor- 
reesy). 8. 6corsie, coarsie, coresie, -ey, 6-7 
corsey, corzie, corzy(e. [Keduced from cordsive, 
Corrosive, by weakening of final -i/, -ive, to -ie, -, 
as in Aastif, -ive, Hasty, lardt/, -ive, TARDY ; and 
by syneopation of the medial short vowel as in 
CORSIVE. 

A. sb. 1. =Cornosive sé, (usnally fg.) 

a. c14soin Pol, Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 217 There is non 
erbe that growyth on grounde Nor no coresy may quetb 
that qued. 1 53 Tinnare Prod. Pentateuch Wks. (1573) 10 
He..doth but heale hys woundes with freatyng coroseis, 
15.. Later Sapientiz xliv, in Ashm., (1652) 199 Sulphurs in 
waters of Corrosie. a 16a5 Boys }iks. (1630) 476 The law.. 
is rather a corasie then an healing medicine. 

A. 1526 Tinpate Palko, Scripture Wks. (1573) 383, The 
law..isa sharpe salue, and a freatyng corsey, Ef Ritleth 
the dead flesh. rgsz HvLort, Gyue or minister a corsey, 
vrere hominem, 1555 J. Heywoop Sp. & Fite xiv. 33 That 
corsey woulde curstly your stomake gnaw. a 1604 CHURCH- 
varD Challenge 37 And corzies rose, that made a running 
sore. a 1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 347 Let the patient 
see and search his sin, and apply the corzy of tbe Law. 

2. fig. A cause of trouble and grief, a grievance. 

a. 1548 Hatt Chron, 176 Which was a great displeasure to 
y* kyng, and a mere corasey (Graston corrosey] to the 

uene. 1569 Newton Cicero's Old Age 4 Shoulde the same 

iscommodities, corasies and fomenioes happen unto me. 
1573 Tussea Hus. (1878) 50 lose ye your cost, to your 
coresie and smart. 1599 Varn, Faire Wom, n. 1651 Your 
mother; Leaving you, poore soules, by her offence, A 
coresie and a scandall to the world. 1847-78 Hatuwett, 
Corrosy, a dge ; ill will, Devon. x880 Miss Courtney 
W. Cornwall Gloss., Correesy, Corrizee, an'old grudge ; a 
sort of family feud handed down from father to son. 

B. c1sg4 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Ifist. (Camden) I. 241 This 
was such a corsie to the herte of Edwinus that shortlie after 
hee died. 1567 Tunnenyv. Epitaph Sir 9. Tregonwell, it 
was no corsie to this Knight long travaile tosustaine. 1598 
Barcxrey Felic. Afan 1. (1603) 276 Princes .. feele inany 
times more corzies and unquietnesse of mind. 160x Dent 
Pathw. Heaven 3414 1s it not a corsey, that the Ministers of 
Christ should be of scandalous conuersation v 

B. adj. Corrosive ; smarting ; purulent. 

1598 Svivastex Du Bartas 1. Li, (1641) 98/2 The pining 
Phthisik fils them all witb pushes, Whence a slowe spowt of 
cor’sie matter gushes. ; 

Corsie, a.*, var. Corsy, corpulent, big-bodied. 

+ Corsie, v. Obs. rare. In 6-7 corzye, -zie. 
[f£ Consiz pe trans. To treat with a corrosive; 


Jig. to vex, afflict, distress. 

1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 34 When the faithful bee 
corzyed in themselues with the sting of sinne. 160: Dent 
Pathw, Heaven (1603) 37 They ingender so much proud 
flesh in us, that we need daily to be corzied. 

Corsilite (kfusiloit). A/in, Also -lyte. [f 
F. Corse See arg (See quots.) 

181x Pinxerton Petrad. I. 78 Corsilite, This beautiful 
rock being.. from Corsica, it was thought proper to propose 
a geographical name, 1868 Dana Afin. 235 Smaragdite .. 
forms, along with whitish or greenish saussurrite, a rock. 
+» The rock is the corsilyte of Pinkerton. 7 " 

+ Co'rsiness. Obs. rare. The quality of being 
Corsy, corpulence. 

mr ctes De Mornay xiv. 210 The lesse corsinesse & 
man hath, the more of reason & onderstanding. 

+ Co‘rsions, 2. Ods. [a. AF. corsious = OF. 
corsiens, f. cors body, Corsk.] = Corsy, corpu- 
lent. Hence + Corsionsness. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy u, xv, Although he were of body 
corsyous. ¢14390 — Bochkas ty. vi. (1554) 104, He waxe 
tight fat, and wonder corsious. ¢1qq0 Promp. Part. 92 


1483 Caxton CG. deda Torr B viij, Vbis | Corcyowse or yrete belyydde, veatricorus. Corcyowsnesse, 


CORSIVE. 


corpulencia. 658 Punttirs, Corciousnesse (old word), cor- 
pulency. | 

+ Corsive, @.! and sd. Obs. 
sive, 7 cor’sive, coarsive, cor'zive. 
copated form of corrésive, CoRROSIvE.] 

A. adj. =Cornosive a. (it. and fig.) 

1576 FLeminG Panofpil, Epist. 25 There is no sorrowe.. but 
continuance of time may assuage the bitternes therof, and 
consume the corsive eating of the same. 1610 B, Jonson 
Alch. 1. iii, Your cor'siue waters. 

B. sb. 1. =CorRosive sé. 2. 

1593 Nasue Christ's T. 76b, Surgions lay Corsiues to any 
wounde, to eate out the dead-flesh. 1603 Drayton Bar, 
Wars w. xiv, Who still apply’d strong Cor'sives to the 
wound. 1640 Brome Sparagus Gard.1.v, Sharpe incisions, 
searings, and cruel Corsives, 

2. fig. =CORROSIVE sé, 3. 

1564 Brecon Flower Godly Prayers Prayers (1844) 69 Let 
the law be no corsive to his conscience. 1621 Burtos Anas, 
Met... ii. m. xii, That which is their greatest corsiue, they 
are in continual suspition, feare, and distrust. 1669 Co- 
KANE Poenrs 112 So old Petronius Arbiter applied Corsives 
unto the age he did deride. 

+Corsive, a2 Obs.-° [app. f. F. corse 
(Corsy) with suffix change: see -IVE.] = Corsy, 
corpulent. 

1530 Patscr. 308/2 Corcyfe, corpsn, corpsue. Corsyfe, to 
full of fatnesse. 1580 HottyBanp 7ovas. fr. Tong, Corsn 
.-corsiue, grosse, fleshy. ; 

Corslet, corselet (kjuslét), sd. Also 6 
corslete, -lait, -lett, corselette, 6-8 corcelet, 7 
corpslet. [a. F. corselet (16th c. in Littré), double 
dim, of cors body (cf. It. corsaletto, Sp. corselete, 
from Fr.).] 


1. A picce of defensive armour covering the body. 

1563 B. Goocr Eglogs (Arb.) 121 All armed braue in Cors- 
letes white. 1584 ‘I’. Hupson $adith 1. (1613) 369 (D.} While 
th’ Armorer .. the sturdy steele doth beate, And makes 
thereof a corpslet or a jacke. 1642 Futter //oly & eh 
State w. xvii. 329 Sate a corslet is no canonicall coat for 
me 2 Be. Patrick Comm, 2. xxviii. (1697) 556 The 
ancient Habergions or Corslets. .made of Leatherand Linen. 
1791 Cowrrr /liad u. 502 His hack’d and riven corslet. 
4 H. Aixswortu 7 over Lond. (1864) 2 Polished corslets 
flashed inthesunbeams. 1859 Tennyson /dyl/s, Enid 1008 
Geraint’s [lance] Struck thro’ the bulky bandit's corselet 
home. «1637 RuTHERFoRD Leté, cxlii. (1862) I. 339 The 
love of Christ hath a corslet of proof on it and arrows will 
not draw blood of it. ‘ 

+b. ¢ransf. A soldier armed with a corslet. Obs. 

1598 Barrer Theor, Warres u. i, 18 How many armed 
Corslets, and vnarmed pikes, 1620 Tuomas Lai, Dict., 
Primores..the pikemen or corslets. 1647-8 CorTrreii. 
Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 528 La Fountaine.Martel and 
Agueville. .sallied out..each with ten Firelocks, and twenty 
Corslets. 1709 Strver Aun, Ref. 1. Introd. 17 To levy 
certain horsemen, both demy-lances and corslets. 

2, A garment (usually tight-fitting) covering the 
body as distinct from the limbs. 

c1soo Two Dandies in Furniv. Ballads Jr. MSS.1. 456 
Wyth corselettys of fyne veluet slyped Down to the hard 
kne._ 1683 Brit, Spec. 92[Czxsar] offered to Venus Genitrix 
.-aCorslet of British Pearles. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round 
World 1, 18 The women wear a petticoat, and a short 
corselet or jacket closely fitting their shapes. 1885 Globe 31 
tiead 7/4 Velvet corselet over a faille bodice, and sleeves em. 
roidered to match, i 7 f 

3. Zool. That part of an insect which lies betwcen 
the head and abdomen ; the thorax. Also applied 
to an external structurc on the thorax of some 
fishes, and to the mantle or pallinm of a mollnsc. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp., Corcelet, in natural history, 
that part of the fly class which is analogous in its situation 
to the breast in other animals..Some flies have a double 
corcelet. 1974 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) II. in. ii. sor [The 
butterfly haat. three parts; the head, the corselet, and the 

dy, 1834 MeMurnie Cuvier’s Anim, Kingd. 201 A soft 
cortet round the thorax, formed by scales larger and 
smoother than those on the rest of the body. 1836 Topp 
Cycl. Anat, 1. 711/2 The corslet occupies a part of the 
superior and posterior edge of the shell. 1839 7é1d. II. 380/2 
Tt [the mantle] is here not unfrequently termed the corse- 
let. 1848 Proc. Berw, Nat. Club 11, vi. 312 ‘The legs are 
represented too long, the corselet or thorax too narrow, 

4. Comb., as corslet-maker, -making; + corsiet- 
man, a soldier armed with a corslet. 

1611 Sprep //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xvi. 69 Two thonsand 
corslet-men, 1886 Sipewick Hist. Ethics ii. § 3. 30 Xeno- 
phon has recorded..a dialogue with a corslet-maker, in 
which Socrates. .draws out the rationale of corslet-making. 

Corslet, v. rare—'. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
encircle with, or as with, a corslet. 

1612 Two Noble Kinsmen 1.i, When her arms, Able to 
lock Jove from a synod, shall. .corslet thee. 


Corsleted (kfuslétéd), pp/.a. [f. prec. sb. or 
vb. +-ED.] Fumished or armed with a corslet. 

1876 Swinsurne Evechth. (ed. 2) 1367 Their corsleted 
breasts, 

+Corsletee'r. Obs. [f. prec. + -EER.] A 
soldier armed with a corslet. 

1609 Hortanp Am. Marcell, xvi. xii, 69 The Corselet- 
Be Aeeah iret) and the Archers. 1658 Ussuer Axzz, 
169 Xenophon with his brigade, consisting of 17 hundred 
corseletteers, and 800 targateers, 


+ Corsned (kf-1sned). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 8 
(erron.) -et. [OE. cor-sned, f. cor choice, selec- 
tion, investigation, trial (cf. G. hor, Ror choice), f. 
ablaut stem of ¢éosam ta choose, corex chosen + 
snitd bit, piece, f, safdan to cut. Called in OFris. 
cor-Iita.} 


Forms: 6-7 cor- 
[A syn- 
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In OE, law, the morsel of trial, a piece of bread 
of about an ounce weight consecrated by exorcism 
(pants conjuratus) which an accnsed person was | 
required to swallow as a trial of his guilt or in- 
nocence, 


atooo Laws of Ethelred ix. 22 in Thorpe I. 344 (Bosw.) | 
Gif man freondleasne weofod-ben mid tihtlan eles, gato | 
corsnade, 1706 Puittips (ed. Kersey), Corsned, Ordeal- | 


bread, or imprecated Bread. 1747 Carte Hist. Lng. 
I. 369 What was called..corsned (the loaf of execration) 
or the judicial morsel. 1761 Hume /dist. Zing. IL. xxiii. 74 
The use of the ordeal, corsnet. x Biackstone Conn, 
IV. 339 Corsned, or morsel of execration: being a picce of 
cheese or bread, of about an ounce in weight, which was 
consecrated with a form of exorcism 3 desiring of the Al- 
tight that it might cause convulsions and paleness, and 
find no passage, if the man was really guilty; but might 
turn to health and nourishment, if he was innocent. 1845 
Laxcarp Anglo.Sax. Ch. (1838) UW. x. 121, 1848 Lytrosx 
Harold v.v, 

Corsour, Corss(e, obs. ff. CoursER, Corse, 

+ Corsy, 2. Ols. Forms: 5 corey, 5-6 corsy(e, 
6 corssy, coarsye, corsoy, 6-7 corsie. [ad. | 
F, corsd, in OF, corsz, having body, corpulent, f. 
cors body ; the ending is assimilated to that of Eng. 
adjs. in -y.]  Corpulent, big-bodied, stout. 

¢ 1440 Proutp. Parv. 92 Corcy or corercyows, corpulentus. 
1513 Dovaias @ueis xu. viii, 34 The corsy pasand Osytis 
(heThes slane. 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. (1858) |. 7 Strang of 
nature, corsie and corageous. 1607 Tovseit Serpents (1608) 
259 Podagra..went..to the house of a certaine fat, rich, and 
well-monied man ; and quietly laid herselfe down at the feete 
of this corsie sire, a 

Cort(e, Cortaine, -ayne, Cortal(1, obs. ff. 
Court, Curtary, Curtan. 

Cortays(e, -aysye, obs. ff. CourTEovs, -FSy. 

+ Cortbeck. O/s. rare. [app. f. F. court short 
+ tec beak.] A short-billed variety of pigeon. 

1688 R. HotmMe Avimoury u. 244/2 The Turbit Pigeon, or | 
Cortbeck, hath a thick short Bill. 

|| Cortége (kpit@z). [a. F. cortege, formerly cor- 
tége, 16th c. ad. It. cortegeio ‘a traine of followers 
that attend onc as it were to court him’, deriv. of | 
corte Court, ‘also a prince’s whole familie or 
traine’ (Florio).] A train of attendants, or of , 
people in procession. 

1679 Evetyn A/em, (1857) 11. 137 To take the air in Hyde 
Park, where was a glorious cortege. 1816 Kratixcr 7'ra7. 
(1817) I. 193 Accompanied by a guard of honour, no very 
commodious cortege at best. 1828 Miss Mirrorp liddage 
Ser. mt (1863) 85 A cortége of labourers, and, harvest. 
waggons. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold 11. 1. ii. 329 His embas- 
sadors followed in the wake of the iniperial cortége. 
Cortegian, obs. f. Courtesan. 

Corteis, obs. f. CourtErots. 

Cortelage, Cortelax, obs. ff. Curtmace, | 
CurTa-aAx. Corteore, obs. f. CouRTIER. 
||Cortes (korttes). Also 7-8 cortex. [Sp. 
and Pg. pl. of corte Court, ‘a princes court,...a 
parliament, a court of aldermen; Aazer cortes to 
call a parliament’ (Minshen, 1599).] . 
The two chambers or houses, constituting the 
legislative assembly of Spain and of Portugal. 
1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 234/1 The next day.. the Cortes, or 
Great Council of the Kingdom [Portugal] Assembled. 1696 
lbid. No. 3239/2 Hereis a‘T'alk of Calling together the Cortes, 
or States of Spain. rzx2 /bid. 5068/1 The Cortez adjourn’d. 
1827 Soutnry Hist. Penins, War 11, 613 By convoking a 
Cortes more numerous and free. 1862 Lp. Brovowam Brit. 
Const, i, 20 In Arragon the Cortes was of sufficient weight to | 
constitute a Mixed 3 Tonarchy. F 
Cortes, Cortesie, obs. ff. Courrrovs, CouRTESY. 

| Cortex (kputeks). Pl. cortices (kputiszz). 
L. cortex bark.) | 
+1. fg. The external part; the ontcr shell or | 
husk. Oés. i 
1660 H. More A/yst. Godi. v. xv. 178 Neither in the in- 
ward meaning nor outward Cortex of this Prophecy. 1681 
— Exp. Dan. rie ii. 285 To distinguish betwixt the Cortex 
and the Pith. .of these..Symbolical Visions. 1665 GLANVILL 
Sceps, Sc, xxi, 133 "Tis difficult to trace natural operations 
«by the sight of the Cortex of sensible appearances, 

+2. Afed. The bark of various trees nsed medi- | 


cinally ; aso. Peruvian bark. Os. (cxe. as Latin.) 

1680 Sin T. Browne Wes. (1848) III. 472 Formerly they 
gave not the cortex to quartanarians. 1693 Sir H. Sioas in 
Phil. Trans, XVII. 924 The Cortex Winteranus, commonly 
sold in the Shops. 112 tr, Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 37 As | 
you give the Cortex to cure Quotidian, Tertian and Quartan | 
Agues. 1803 Jed. Frul. X. 357 By.. the free use of the 
cortex and a generous diet, the ae .got quite well. 

3. Applied variously to differentiated external 
structures in a plant or animal body, or organ: 
Spec. &. Anat. The outer gray matter of the brain. 
b. The outer part or ‘cortical substance’ of the 
kidney. @. Bot, That part of the fundamental tissne 
which lies outside the fibrovascular bundles; the 


bark. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man... ii. 63 Covered with .. a 
Cortex that is obduced over the Cutis, as in Elephants. 
1741 Mosro Anat, Bones (ed. 3) 153 Eacb Tooth is com. 
posed of two Substances; an external Cortex, — Anat. 
Nerves (ed. 3) 14 The Cortex of the Encephalon. 1826 | 
Goon Bk, Nat. (1834) I. 168 The solid parts of the irunk of | 
the plant cousist of cortex, cuticle, or outer bark, 1875 | 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. nu. v. 573 ote, Sometimes .. 
the [fibro-vascular] bundles {in a leaf-sialk] .. form a closed 


CORTICOLOUS. 


hollow eylinder which divides the fundamental tissne of the 
leaf-stalk into pith and cortex. 1888 RottEstox & Jackson 
Anim, Life 833 The protoplasm..is divisible into’an exo. 
plasm (cortex) and endoplasm (medulla), 

Corteynce, obs. f. CurTAIN. 

Corteys, cortez, obs. ff. Courrrovs, 

Cortian (kfatiin), a, Anat. [f. Cort?, name 
of an Italian anatomist (1729-1813) +-ay.] In 
Cortian organ, fibres, membrane, rods, parts of 
the internal ear; also organ, fibres, etc. of Corti, 

, 1892 Hoxrey Pdys. viii. (1881) 213 The scala media and 
a vortian fibres, /éfd. Index 311 Cortian membrane and 
ibres, 

Cortical (kg-utikal), a. 
7s, f. cortex bark: see -AL.] 

1. a. Bot. Belonging to the cortex or external 
part of some member or organ of a plant, as the 
bark, the rind of a frit, ete. spec. belonging to 
or forming the cortex or outer part of the fiunda- 
mental tissne. (Opposed to medullary.) 

1671 Grew Anat, Plants 1. ii, § 3 Of the Root..The next 
Part is the Cortical Body, which, when it is thin, is com. 
inonly called the Barque. /éfd.1. App. (1682) 34 Cortical 
Thorns are such as those of the Rasberry Bush, being not 
+: propagated from the Lignous Body, but --wholly from 
the Cortical and Skin, 1830 Lixniry Nat. Syst. Bot. 331 
‘This thallus is formed of a cortical and medullary layer. 
1884 Bowrr & Scott De Bary's Phaner. & Ferns 520 
Nageli has called this external limiting zone of the bast- 
layer the cortical sheath, a term corresponding tomedullary 
sheath, used for the internal boundary of the wood, 

b. Anat. and Zool. Belonging to or forming the 
superficial part or investment of an animal body or 
organ ; ¢sf. of the brain, the kidneys, the tecth, 
the hair. (Opposed to medullary.) 

1677 Prot Ox/ordsh, 302 Assigning the cortical part for 
generating Spirits, and the seat of Memory. 1741 Moxro 
«lnat, Bones (ed. 3) 160 The cortical Substance at the Base 
of the Grinders is thinner than in any other ‘leeth. 1748 
Hartiry Observ, Mani. i. 7 The Nerves arise from the 
medullary, not the cortical Part. 1874 Carpenter Afent. 
Phys. 1, it. § 87 In the Cerebrum they (the Nerve-cells] are 
spread-out on the surface, forming an external or cortical 
layer, 1881 Mivart Cat 23 The central part of the hair, or 
pith, is less dense than its rind, or cortical substance. 

+2. fg. Vexterual, superficial: cf. Cortex 1. Obs. 

1685 H. More Para. Prophet. 198 The Cortical or literal 
sense is.. most obvious. 1740 Curynr Regine 136 The 
literal and cortical Meaning and Use, may be fitted to 
elementary and initiating persons, 1856 EMErson Kang. 
7 raits viii. 141 The spleen will hereafter..1 anticipate. .be 
found to be cortical and cadncons. ; : 

Ilence Co'rtically ai/z., in relation to, in or npon, 
the cortex or external part. 

1870 Rotieston Anime. Life 256 Cortically placed gran- 
ules. 

Corticate (kftiket), a. Zool. and Bot. [ad. 
L. corticat-us haying bark, f. cortex : see -ATE2.] 
lTaving bark ; made of the nature of bark. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 583 Stem sparingly ramose. .cor- 
ticate. 1866 reas. Bot., Corticate, having a rind, as the 
orange. 188z in Syd. Soc, Ler. 

Corticated (kfstikeitéd), pv. @. [f as pree. 
+-ED.] tL. Having a tough skin or hide. Oés. 

1646 Sir T. Browse Psend. EP. ur. xiv. 139 A quad- 
ruped corticated and depilous. /did. ut. xvi. 144 Sanguincous 
corticated animals, as Serpents, ‘Toads and Lizards. 

2. Covered with bark, rind, etc. ; having a cortex. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Corticated, that hath a rind or 
bark. 1874 Cooke. Fei (1875) 236 Some species .. rin 


(ad. mod.L. cortici/- 


"over corticated or decorticated wood, 


+3. ‘ Having the bark pulled off (Bailey, folio 
1730-6. Obs. 

Corticicole, Corticicolous, the etymologi- 
cally correct forms of CorTICOLE, -CoLous, 

Corticiferous (kfitisi-feras\, a. rare. 
f. L. cortic-em bark + -fer- bearing + -ovs, 
mod.F, corticrfére.] Bearing bark or a cortex. 

1828 in Werstrr¢ and in mod. Dicts. 

Corticiform (kfatissiffim), @. rare. [f. as 
prec.+-ForM. In mod.F. corticiforme.] Waving 
the form of bark; bark-like. 

1848 in Wesster; and in mod. Dicts. f 

Corticin (kpatisin). Chen. [f. L. cortie-em 
bark +-1nN.] An amorphous yellowish snbstance, 
found by Braconnot in the bark of the aspen. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem, 11, 86 Corticin .. is tasteless 
and inodorous, sparingly soluble in water, easily in alcohol 
and acetic acid. 

Corticine (kfutisin). [f. as prec. + -1Nz.] 
Commercial name of a floor-covering made of 
ground cork with India rubber or a substitute. 

1880 in Wepster Supp. 1884 //ealth Exhib. Catal. 86/2 
Corticine floor covering (a patented improvement in Lino- 
leum). . 

Gorticole (kgatikdel), a. Bot, [Erroneous ad. 
mod.F. cortictcole, f. L. cortic-em bark + -cola in- 


[mod. 
In 


habitant.] _ Growing or living in the bark of trees. 


1882 J. M.Cromats in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 562 With respect 
to corticole lichens, some prefer the rugged bark of old trees. 

Corticolous (kgsti‘kgles), a. Bot. [f. as prec. 
+-ous. (It ought to be ee eens) | = prec. 

1856 W. L. Linpsay Brit. Lichens 101 Of corticolous 
species, ..as various Parmelias, Ramalinas, or Stictas. 1874 
Cooke. ng? (1875) 289 In corticolous species. 1881 West 
in Zrni. Bot. X. 114 The corticolous form gathered from a 
tree in Norway is exactly identical, 


CORTICOSE. 


Corticose (kgitikéns), a. rare, [ad. L. corticds- 
as abounding in bark, f. corfic-em bark.] 

1930-6 BaiLey (folio), Corticose, full or thick of Bark, 1847 
Craic, Corticose, resembling bark. 1864 WeasterR, Corti- 
cose, Corticous, resembling bark; made of bark. 1885 
Ositvie, Corticose, Corticous, barky, full of bark, 

Corticous (kg-itikos), a. rare—°. [f. as prec.: 
see -0US,] See quot. Icnce + Corticousness. 

3731-90 Baier, Corticous, full of thick Bark. 1730-6 
— (folio), Corticousness, Fulness of, or Likeness to Bark. 
3847 Caaic, Corlicous, barky; full of bark. 1864-85 [see 
Corticose}. 

Cortier, obs. f. CouRTIER. 

| Cortile (kort7le). [It. cortile ‘court or yard 
of a house’ (Florio), deriv. of corte Court.] (In 
Italy.) An enclosed area or court-yard within or 
attached to a building: usually roofless or sur- 
rounded witha covered walk ; occasionally roofed ; 
sometimes serving as a hall or court of entrance, 
as in some Italian churches. 


1842 Penny Cyel. XX. 75/2 The cortile of the Palazzo 


Piccolomini at Siena. 1875 H. James A. f/mdson xi. 403 
Within, it (an [talian villa] had a great, cool, gray cortile, 
with high, light arches around it, 1884 Horner Florence 
1, xxvi. 370 The central door under the portico opens on the 
cortile or court of entrance. 

Cortina‘rious, @. fol. rare. [f. late L. 
cortina curtain (Vulgate) + -anious.] =next. 

Cortinate, a. Hol. rare. [f. as prec. +-ATE.] 
See quot. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Cortinate, Corlinarious, having a cob- 
web-like texture. 

Cortine, -tyn(e, obs. ff. Curtain. 

Cortlage, obs. f. CURTILAGE. 

Cortoute, obs. f. Curran, a kind of artillery. 

Co-ruler. [Co- ab A joint-ruler. 

3677 Gare Crt. Gentiles 11. ut, 103 These Demons they 
placed in Dignitie..co-rulers with the great God. 1678 Cup- 
wort /mrtel/, Syst, 246 Suvapyovres Oe, co-milers witb God. 

Corum, Corun, obs. ff. Quorum, Crown, 

+ Corn'ndic, a. O¢s. [f. Conunpum + -1¢.] 
Of the hardness of corundum, 

1811 Pinkerton Petal. Introd. 20 To express the relative 
hardness of other substances, by the following terms: Cretic, 
Gypsic, Marmoric, Basaltic, Felsparic, Crystalic, Corundic. 

Corwndite. Jfin. =Coruxpum. 

1861 Bristow Gloss, Min. 86. q 8 

Corundophilite (kpryndgfiloit). Afi.  [f. 
Corunpum + Gr. @idos friend + -1TE: in reference 


to its association with corundum.] A silicate of © 


alumina, iron, and magnesia, occurring in green 
micaccous crystals. 

1851 Amer, Frail. Seu. XU. 211. 1868 Dana Alin. 504. 

Corundum (korsndom). Also 8 corivindum, 
-vendum, coriundum, 9 corundon. [a. Tamil 
hurundam,in Telugu éuruvindan, Hindi hurund; 
Skr. Auruvinda ‘ruby’, Cf. also Corinpon.] 

1. A crystallized mincral belonging to the same 
species as the sapphire aud ruby, but opaque or 
merely translucent, and varying in colour from 
light blue to smoky grey, brown, and black ; called 
also Adamantine Spar, 

1928 Woonwarp Catal. For. Fossils 6 Nella Corivindum 
is found in fields where the rice grows. 13 Grevitie in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXVIUITL. 403 My friend Colonel Catbcart 
sent me its native name, Corvudum, from India, with some 
specimens. .in Hise 3794 Kirwan Min, 1, 335 The second, 
in India, near Bombay and there called corundum. 1868 
Dana Afin, 138 Corundum..is ground and used asa polish- 
ing material, which, being purer, is superior in this respect 
to emery. It was thus employed in ancient times, 1886 
Pall MallG, 9 Mar, 11/2 A new process for obtaining pure 
aluminium from aluminium oxide or broken corundum. 

2. Afin, Used as the name of a mineral species, 
under which Dana includes the transparent sapphire 
{including the ruby, and the (so-called) oriental 
amethyst, emcrald, and topaz), the opaque or 
transluceut adamantine spar (= prec. sense), and the 
granular emery. It consists of crystallized alu- 
mina (Al, O,) variously coloured. 

3804 PAI. Trans. XCIV. 44 Those stones which offer the 
greatest resistance to a mecbanical division, such as quartz, 
blue corundum or sapphire. 1868 Dana Afin.139 Emery..in 
which the corundum is in distinct crystals. 28 i, M ACs 
mittan Bible Teach. xiv. 273 The sapphire .. a ruby and 
the Oriental topaz .. are ant mere coloured varieties of the 
mineral substance known as corundum. 


3. attrib. as \n corundum point, stick, tool, wheel, 
used in polishing, dressing millstones, etc. 

1992 OakLey in PAtl Trans. LXXXVIII. 407 Among 
these broken lumps, the Corundum stone is found, 1873 J. 
Ricnaros Woodavorking Factories 1066 Corundum or emery 
wheels are now generally used for dressing both saws and 
cutters, 1884 F. J. Britten Watch § Clockm, 86 The edges 
of holes in dials may be trimmed with corundum sticks. 

+ Coru'scancy. 06s. rare. [f. L. coruscant- 
em: see uext and -ancy.] The quality of beiug 
coruscant or a, 

3630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Wks. tt. 1211/2 One. .glimpse of 
the translucencie of your eyes sun-dazeling corruscancy. 

Coruscant (koroskint), az. Also § coros- 
cant, 6-7 corruscant. [ad. L. coruscdnt-emt, pr. 
pple. of coruscare to flash, gleam: sce ConusoaTE.] 
Glittering, sparkling, gleaming. 
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1592 R. D. Hyfnerolomachia 79 A _corruscant rounde 
Rubie. 1593 Nasur Christ's 7. 27 b, A Commet most corus- 
cant. 1677 Six ‘T. Heraert Trav. 54 An Aagel whose 
face was more coruscant than the Sun. 1700 J. Brome 
Trav. ii. (1707) 60 Bright and coruscant Luminaries, 182: 
Soutnry Vis. Yudgem, w, Turrets and pinnacles sparkled, 
Playing in jets of light, witb a diamond-like glory coruscant, 


. fig 
e485 Dighy Afyst, (1882) iii. 953 No creatur so coroscant 
to my consolacyoal 1644 H. Pe Jus Populi 17 The 
woman is coruscant by the rayes of her husband. 188: J. 
Darrect in Argosy 29 A coruscant cloud of phrases. 

Coruscate (kpriske't), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
coruscare to vibrate, glitter, sparkle, gleam.]  fr/r. 
To give forth intermittent or vibratory flashes of 
light ; to shine with a quivering light; to sparkle, 
glitter, flash. 

3705 [see Coruscatinc], 1808 J. Barrow Cofumés, m. 162 
A sudden glare Coruscates wide. 1846 HawtHorxe Mosses, 
Mother Rigby's Pipe ii, The star kept coruscating. 1883 
flarper’s Mag. Jan. 186/2 The light was a brilliant green, 
coruscating from the centre. .in.. flashes of flame. F 
Jig. 1851 Caaiyce Sterling u. tii, (1872) 104 Like a swift 
dashing meteor he came into our circle; coruscated among 
us, for a day or two. 1880 Sat, Kev. No, 1296. 262 The 
President will be chosen mainly for his power of coruscating. 

b. with cognate object. 

1852 Hawtnorne Biithedale Rom. xxii, Coruscating con- 
tinually an unnatural light. a . 

Coruscating (kyriske'tin), pf. a. [f. prec. 
+-1NG 2.) That coruscates ; glittering, sparkling. 

1705 T. Greexnit, Lmdalming 331 As flaming fire was 
more coruscating and enlightening than any other matter. 
1878 H. M. Stantey Dark Cont. 11. xiti. 374 Dazed by the 
coruscating displays of the electric ie. 

Jig. 1851 Caniyir Sterling 1. v. (1872) 36 In coruscating 
wit, in jocund drollery. 188: A thenawum 8 Oct. 460/1 Mr, 
Browning's coruscatin lines. 

Coruscation (kpréske' fon). Also (e7ron.) 5 
chor-, 7-9 corr-. [ad. L. coruscation-em, n. of 
action f. coruscdre to CornuSCATE.] 

The action of coruscating ; usually with @ and 
pl.: A vibratory or quivering flash of light, or a 
display of such flashes; in early use always of 


atmospheric phenomena, 

1490 Caxton Encydos xiv. 53, 1 shall girde alle the heuens 
wyth thondres, lyghtnynges, choruscacyons. 196 FuLkr 
Meteors (1640) 26 b, Coruscation is a glistering 0} re. and 
a glimmering of lightning. 1671 J. Weaster AMfetallogr. 
vill. 126 Coruscations, or sciniullations seen in the night. 


E. Darwin Bot, Gard. 1. Notes 3 The cornscations of | 


1791 

the Aurora borealis. 1829 1. Taviox Amthus, iv. (1867) 8 
What so grotesque as the coruscations of frost? 31878 
Marxuam Gt, Frozen Sea xv. 206 As a rule the auroras 
consisted of faint coruscations darting across the heavens. 


Jig. ar65a J.Ssitn Sed. Disc. 1.19 Those pure coruscations | 


of immortal. .truth will shine into us. 28:0 Gouv, Morris 
in Sparks Aes Wril, Mat ie 252 ‘The mere corusca 
tion of heated fancy. 1880 
Coruscations of epigrammatic wit. 
Corusible, coruster, 
CHORISTER. 
Corve, var. CorF; obs. pa. t. & pple. of CaRvE. 


+Corved, 7/1. a. Obs. In corved herring (cor- 
ruptly corred, cored): sec quots. 

3641 S. Smitu flerringbusse Trade 7 The Corved Her 
rings, which are to make red Ilerrings, are those that are 
taken in the Yarmouth seas, provided that they can bee 
carried on shore within 2 or 3 dayes after they be taken, 
otherwise they must be pickled. ‘The Corved Ierrings are 
never gipped but rowed in salt, for the better preservation 
of them, till they can be brought a shore, and if any be 
preserved for to make Red-herrings, they are washed out of 
the pickle before they be hanged u 
houses. 31641 — 7rue 
Fishing, if Corved ion the best vent of them is at 
Yarmouth, to make red cane Hence, c3682 in J. 
Coruns Making of Salt 106; and 1727-51 Cuamsers Cyc/, 
s.v. dferring. 

{App. the same as MDu. dor/harinck, mentioned under 
Corver, of which the exact sense is equally obscure. A sug- 
gestion 1s that, as fonAaring is barrelled herring, Aor/Aaring 
sue boleene not barrelled, but brought ashore in baskets. 
Corved would then be ‘ put in a corf or corves".] 

P Inthe Dict, Rusticwn 1704, the quot. from S, Smith is 

ven, S.V. eee with ‘corved’ misprinted 

corred’; whence Asit 1775 has the spurious * Cored (in the 
herring fishery) rolled in salt, prepared for drying ‘which has 
been mechanically repeated in many subsequent Diction- 
aries: some of the most recent invent a fictitious vb. trans. 
* Core, to roll herrings in salt and prepare them for drying '. 

| Corvée (korve’). Feudal Law. 
13the. also corowde:—Romanic corvada, coruada 
(in a capitulary of Charlemagne) :—late L. corro- 
gilas corrogata opera requested (2, ¢. requisitioned) 
work: f. L. corrogdre, f. cor- togethcr, and intensive 

+ rogdre to ask, request. Medieval Latinized 
forms of the F. were corruweta, corrua, croata.] 

A day's work of unpald labour due by a vassal to 
his feudal lord; the whole forced labour thus 
exacted ; iu France, extended to the statute labour 
upon the public roads which was exacted of the 
French peasants heforc 1776: sec quot. 1877. 

3340 Ayend, 38 Kueade lordes ., bat be-ulajeb be poure 
men .. be tayles, be coruees [ rinted tornees], be lones, be 
kueade wones. 1794 2; Girroap Reign Louis XVI, 184 
The abolition of the Corvée, in kind, which had for ages 
been a source of constant Gi ression to the country people. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 219 The peasant, altho’ per- 
sonally free .. is nevertheless restrained by limited corvees 
and some pecuniary contributions, 1877 Mortey Crit. 


obs. 


[F. core, in 


ODHUNTER Shelley vii. 199 | 


! corvette. 
ff. CRUCIBLE, | 


in the Red-herring | 
Narr, K. Fishings 4 For the latter | 


CORVY. 


Afisc. Ser. 11. 202When, in the early part of the [18th] century, 
the advantages of a good system of high roads began to 
perceived by the Government, the convenient idea came 
into the heads of the more ingenious among the Intendants 
of imposing for the construction of the roads, a royal or 
a corvée analogous to that of private feudalism. 1882 
Ouirnant Khem? 138 The were kept up by a 
corvée of the inhabitants. 
Corven, obs. pa. t. (pl.) and pa. pple. of Carve. 
+ Corver!. Obs. [a. MDu. corver a fisherman, 
and fishing ship (of some kind): cf. the phrase /e 
corve varen to go a fishing iu a horfscip; we 
harinck a herring (of some kind), 4or/mare? the 
market where the fish were sold. Of uncertain 
origin: possibly from cor/, korf basket: the ouly 
sense of Aorver in Kilian is ‘ cistifer, cistam seu 
corbem ferens, corbulo’ = basket-man, basket- 
carrier, But this does not well explain the phrase 
fe corve varen.] Akind of Dutch herring-fisher 


and fishing-boat. 

1493 Eaat or Oxroap in Paston Lett. No. 926 II. 372 
The roborye and dispoyling of — Corvers of Holond 
and Selond doae by the shipp callyd the Foole, wberof 
Rabat Spenser was maister, aswell in herryng, vitayle, and 
takelyng. 

+ Corver?. Obs. [f. Corr + -ER1.] One who 
makes corves: see Corr, 

1708 J.C. Compl. Collier (1845) 34 Whereas I speak of 
Corves, or Baskets to put the ca es we must have a Man 
(which is called the Corver) to make them. 

Corveser, corvester, var. CoRvISER Oés, 

+ Corvester. Oés. A corruption of Ger. urfiirsi, 


formerly chérforste, electoral prince. 

1552 Hucoet, Corues/ers..whyche be aoble mea, beynge 
officers or electours of the Emperoure. 1606 Eaat Nortn- 
amrton in 7rue & Perf, Relation Pp j b, The choise of 
Emperours by the Coruesters of Germany. 

Corvet, obs. f. Curver. 

Corvette (kfivet). Naué. [a. F. corvette, ad. 
Sp. corbeta, Pg. corveta: cf. L. corbita (navis) 
a slow-sailing ship of burden, f. cordis basket. 

The phonetic relation between the mod, Romanic and the 
L. word is not clear. The cordita is said to have been 
named from tbe basket hoisted as an ensign or signal by the 
Egyptian grain-ships.] ; 

A fiush-decked war-vessel, ship-, barque-, or 
brig-rigged, having onc tier of guns; now, in the 
British navy, classed among Cruisers. 

In the earlier quots. the name of a particular kind of 
French vessel : see esp. quot. 1711. 

1636 Sioney Let, in State Pagers V1. 436 (L.) A corvette 
..of Calais, which has been taken by the English. 1732 
AMihit. §& Sea Dict. led. 4, A Courvelte, is a sort of Barco 
Longo, ying a Main-Mast and a little Fore-Mast, and 
using both Oax and Sails. They are much us‘d at Calais 
and Duakirk, and serve as Tenders to Fleets. 1795 ffudl 
Advertiser 16 May Th Ore sloop of war of 20 guns anda 

1798 Carr. MiooLeton in Naval Chron. (1799) 
1, 433 She proves to be Le Mondovi brig corvette. 1806 A. 
Duncan Life Nelson 23 Captain Nelson fell in with four .. 
frigates and a corvette. 1833 Marrvat P, Simple lv, He 
called the enemy a corvette, not specifying whether she 
was a brig or ship corvette. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard 
Econ. 129 Sometimes such frigates would only cut up into 
bad corvettes, 1887 Daily News 24 June af Her Majesty's 
corvette Conquest is about to sail for Honolulu, 1892 
Times 16 Feb., The Imperial German cruising corvette 
Prinzessin Wilbelm. 

Corvetto: see CurVET. 

Corvine (kfivain), a. [ad. L. corvin-us, f. 
corvus raven.) Of or pertaining to a raveu or 
crow ; akiu to a crow, of the crow kind. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Corvine, pertaining to, or like a 
Raven or Crow; black asa Crow. 3852 R. F, Burton 
Falc, Indus i. 5 A din of corvine voices, 1874 Coves 
Birds N, W. 210 Notwithstanding its essentially corvine 
form, the habits of this bird.. are rather those of Jays. 
1886 Guittemaro Cruise Marchesa 1. 122 Corvine bii 
abundant wherever there are fish, 

Corviner : see CORDWAINER. 

+Corviser, -or. Ofs. Forms: § corveser, 
-our, 5-6 corvyser, 6 (corvostcr), 7 (corves- 
ter’, 7-8 corvisor, 8 corvizor, -ser, -cer. [a. 
AF. corviser, corveser = OF. corveisier, later cour 
voister shoemaker, f. OF. courveis leather:— 
L. Cordubense = Cordubanum, of Cordova, Cor- 


bovan.] A shoemakcr, 

rgor Pol. Poems (1859) U1. 109 Girdelers, coferers, ne 
corvysers. 1467 in Eng. Grlds eo 371 That the cor- 
vesers bye ther lether in the seid yeld halle. 1467 in Ripon 
Ch. Acls 193 J. Thomson, corvesour. 1530 Datsar, 209/1 
Corvyser, cordovanier, a1963 Bate Se? Hhs, (Parker 
Soc.) 446 None excepted neither King nor Corvoster. 1 
D, Rocers Hari, MS. 1944 If. 25b, Coruesters or shoe. 
makers, 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5906/9 David Weaver, of 
Kelliber Issa, in the Parish of Kerry, Corvicer. 1725 /dtd. 
No. 6380/7 David Richards, late of I.langathen, Corvisor. 

Corvorant, perverted form of CoRMORANT, q.¥. 

+Corvy. Obs. rare—', [Possibly a variaut 
Corby, or f. L. corvus, taken in sense of F, corbeau 
(see Hatzfeld, sense If. 1).] An ancient engine 
of war, consisting of a beam of timber armed with 
grappling irons, used by the besieged to pull 

own stones from the works of the besiegers, or 
snatch up assailants who came near the walls. 

158% Huvson Judith fii, (1613) 111 (D.) Here croked 
Coruies, hoe | bridges tal, Their scathful Scorpions that 
ruynes the wall. 
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+Cory, a. Obs. [f. Core 34.1 + -yl,] Of the | i our capitulum, 1861 Mrs, Lanxester W1ld Flowers 75 


nature of a core (of a boil): cf. Core! 3. 

r600 W. Vaucuan Direct. for Health (1633) 94 The 
Lungs send out superfluous bloud .. which... is converted 
into a whitish cory substance. 

+ Cory, sb, Obs. (See quot.) 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 93 Cory, schepherdys howse, sagale, 
mapale. 

ory, Coryar, -er, -our, obs. ff. Curry, -IER. 

Corybant (kpribent). Also 4 Coribande, 6 
Coribant. Pl. Corybants; now usually in L. 
form Corybantes (kpribcentiz). [a. F. Cory- 
bante, ad. L. Corybant-em (nom. Corybas), a. Gr. 
Kop fas, -avra.] A priest of the Phrygian worship 
of Cybele, which was performed with noisy and 
extravagant dances. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. ww. v. 133 Per is a maner poeple et 
hy3te coribandes bat wenen. .whan pe moone is in pe eclips 
pat it be enchauntid. and berfore.. pei betyn hire basines 
wip bikke strokes. 1570 Kincummer in Harfer's Mag. 
Dec, (1884) 17/1 Thus woont the Coribants..The crying 
noise of Jupiter new borne with song to hide. «1649 
Drumm. of Hawtu. Poenss Wks, (1711) 41 Those mad 
Corybants, who dance and glow On Dindymus high tops 
with frantick fire. 1850 Leitcn tr. Mitller’s Anc. Art $495. 
52t Cybele enthroned, a Corybant canes 1883 Froune 
Short Stud, Ser. w. 277 Christians now howl it out like 
the Corybantes. 

Tenec Corybantian (kpribentian), a. [L. Cory- 
banti-us + -AN], of or pertaining to the Corybantes 
or their worship. Coryba'ntiasm Path. (Gr. 
xopuBavriagués Corybantic frenzy]: sce quot. 
+ Corybantiate v. Ods. [see -aTE 3], to act like 
aCorybant. Coryba‘ntic [Gr. xopuBavrixds], Cory- 
barntine a., of, pertaining to, or resembling the 
Corybantes or their rites. 

1864 H. Spencer //ustr. Univ. Progr. 25 Dances partly 
religious, partly warlike, as the Corybantian. ey 
Corybantiasm, in Pathology, a sort of frenzy, in which the 

tient has fantastic visions. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cory- 
ntism. 1730-6 Battey (folio), Coryéantiate, to sleep with 
one’s Eyes open, or be troubled with Visions that one cannot 
sleep. 1775 Asu, Corybantiate..to act the part of the Cory- 
bants who were wont to make many odd noises and gestures, 
to act the part of a lunatic. 1642 Cupwortn Serm. 1 Cor. 
xv. 57 (1676) 92 True Divine Zeal is no Corybantick Fury, 
but a calm and regular heat. 1864 Cornh, Mag. IX. 165 He 
was corybantic in his execution of a Scotch ‘reel’, “1890 
Huxcev in Ties 1 Dec. 1 3afe That form of somewhat cory- 
bantic Christianity of which the soldiers of the Salvation 
Army are the militant missionaries. 1708 Motreux Rade- 
fais v. i. (2737) 2 The Corybantin Cymbals of Cybele. 
tCorydale. Ods. rare—'. [ad. Gr. xopbdadros.] 
The Crested or Tufted Lark. 

1616 Surri. & Mark, Country Farme 731 The Calanders, 
Corydales, and Larkes, 

Corydaline (kgriddloin), Chem. [f. Corydal- 
Zs + -INE.] An alkaloid existing in the root of 
Corydalis tuberosa and some allied plants. 

1838 T. Tomson Chem. Org. Bodies 287 Corydalina was 
detected by M. Wackenroder [in 1826], in the root of the 
Corydalis tuberosa. 1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem. Il. 87 
Corydaline forms light, non-coherent, greyish-white masses. 

Corydie, obs. f. Cozropy. 

Corydon (kpridgn). [L. Corydon, Gr. Kopt- 
Sev proper name, applied by Theocritus and Vergil 
to a shepherd: cf. Ecl. ii. 56 ‘Rusticus es Cory- 


don’.] A generie proper name in pastoral poetry | 


for a rustie, 

158 J. Beit: Haddon’s Answ. Osor, 256b, 1 suppose 
Coridon him selfe could not have done more rustically, 
1603 H. Crosse Vertues Comme. (1878) 61 The sliomaker 
must not goe beyond his latchet..nor schollers teach 
Coridon to holde the plough. 1632 Mitton £’ Allegro 83 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, Are at their savoury 
dinner set.. Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses. 1 
J. Cunstncuan To Shenstone, Corydon, a Pastoral iv, Give 
me my Corydon’s flute. 1848 Tuackeray Van, Fair i. xii. 
1gt ‘Gad, what a debauched Corydon!’ said my lord, 

Hence + Corydo:nical a, 

1656 S. Hottaxn Zara 185 Being either not well in his 
Wits, or a Coridonicall Coxcombe. 
+Corylet. Obs. rare. [ad. L. corylétum, f. 
corylus hazet.] A hazel eopse. 

t6r0 G. Fretcner Christ's Vict. iii, The prouder pines, 
The under Corylets. [1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 221 Your 
Coryletum or copse of Hasels.] 

Corymb (kprimb). Formerly in L. form 
corymbus, pl -i. [a. F. corymée,ad. L. corym- 
bus, a. Gr. xépupBos head, top, cluster of fruit or 
flowers, esp. of ivy-berries; with Pliny, also the 
capitninm or close head of a composite flower.] 

1, Bot. A species of inflorescence; a raceme in 
which the lower flower-stalks are proportionally 
longer, so that the flowers are nearly on a level, 
forming a flat or slightly convex head. 

By writers before the time of Linnzus, corymbus was 
applied to the discoidal head of a composite flower: see Ray 
Titst. Plants (1686) 1. 1x. 

{1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Corymébus..among Modern 
Herbalists, is us’d for a compounded discous Flower, whose 
Seeds are not Pappous, or do not iy away in Down] 
19776 Witnerine Brit. Plants (1796) U1. 567 Lepidiume pe- 
treum. .Flowers in a close corymbus, 1794 Martyn Rows: 
sean's Bot. xxvi. 393 The apie corymbs of the Asters. 1835 
Lixotev /ntrod, Bot. (1848) 1. 32x The modern corymb must 


not be confounded with that of Pliny, which was analogous | CURIOUS, -OSITY. 


VoL. II, 


ea Aster.. he flower-heads are in a compact corymb. 

b. transf. (Zool.) Used of a group of zoophytes. 

1846 Daxa Zoofh. (1848) 173 A whole corymb or hemi- 
spherical group. : ‘ 

si 2. A cluster of ivy-berries or grapes. (Not an 
Eng. sense.) 

708 Puiturs(ed. Kersey), Coryméus,a Bunch, or Cluster 
of wy beri 1849 De Quincey Ling, Mail-Coach Wks. 1V. 
347 Gorgeous corymbi from vintages. 1873 Svmonps Gré. 
Poets xit. 408 Ivy branches .. surround its (a mirror's] rim 
with a delicate tracery of sharp cut leaf and corymb. 

Corymbed (kprimbd), p97. a. [f. prec. +-ED2.] 
Fashioned as a corymb, 

1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 432 Spreading obliquely upward, 
and much ramose, forming an even top clump (corymbed or 
fastigiate). . 

+ Cory’mbiate, ¢. Ods. [ad. L. corymbiat-us 
set with clnsters of ivy-berrics, f. corymbus.] 

1823 Crasp Sechn, Dict., Coryntbiate (Ant.), set about 
and garnished with clusters of ivy berries. 

+ Cory'mbiated, ¢. Oés. =prec. 

1730-6 Battey (folio), Corymébiated, set about with Ber- 
ries, 1755 Jouxson, Corymbiated, garnished with branches 
of berries. Dict, Hence in later Dicts. . 

Co. biferous (kgrimbi‘feres), a. [f. L. 
corymbifer bearing clusters of berries (f. corymébus), 
adopted in 17th e, as a term of Botany + -ovs.] 

1. Zt, Bearing corymbs ; sfec. belonging to the 
Corymbiferx, a sub-order of Composite plants, 
having the florets of the disk tubular and perfect, 
and those of the ray, when present, lignlate. 

Although many of the Corymbiferz, as tansy, milfoil, the 
Asters, Senecios, Cinerarias, etc. bear their heads of flowers 
in typical ‘ phen (in, the modern sense), the name goes 
back to the carlier botanical sense of corywbus + see Corvma 
x note. 

1676 Grew Anat. Flowers iv. § 7 To the Corymbiferous 
Kind, as Tansy, Chamemile, and the like. 1686 4/7. 
Trans. XVI, 285 The Corymbiferous, that arc not Pappose, 
these have either a radiated, or a naked Flower. 1688 R. 
Houme Armoury u. 115/1 Corimbiferous Flowers..made of 
thrums, without any circle of leaves. 1706 Putturs (ed. 
Kersey), Corymbiferoxs Plants (among Herbalists) are 
such as have a compound discous Flower, but their Seeds 
have no Down sticking to them: Of this kind is the Daisy, 
Camomile, etc. 1731-58 Mitter Gard. Dict. (ed. 3), Co- 
rymbiferous Plants... Mr. Ray distinguishes them futo 
such as have a radiate Flower, as the Sun-Flower, the 
Marygold, etc. and such as have a naked Flower, as the 
Lavender Cotton and Tansey. 1836 Tonp Cyc?. Anat. I. 


| 248/2 We mught instance the flower of any corymbifcrous 


plant. 1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt's Trav, 1. xiii. 428 A 
shrub ten or fifteen feet high, of the corymbiferous family. 

{ 2. See quots. (Not an English nse.) 

1657 Phys. Dict., Corymbiferous, bearing berries. 1730-6 
Battey (folio), Corymbifcrous, that beareth Berries like 
Ivy. 1755 Jounson, Corymbiferous, bearing fruit or ber- 
ties in bunches. ; i 

Corymbiform (kori-mbiffim), a. [See -rors.] 
Of the form of a cory:mb. 

1870 Hooxer Stud. Flora 29 Brassica campestris .. 
flowering racemes corymbiform, 1878 A, Hamu.ton Nerv. 


| Dis. 278 The corymbiform distribution of the skin-disease. 


Co: bose (kgrimbdu's), a. [f. mod. Bot. L. 
corymbisus, {. corymbus.] Growing in corymbs; 
of the natnre of or resembling a eorymb. 

1775 Asn, Corymbose, belonging to the corymbus, 1807 
J E. ‘Ssate Phys. Bot. 234 The flowers of Yarrow .. grow 
in acorymbose manner, 1828 Stark Elem, Nat. /Tist. 11, 
438 Dichotomaria obtusata, Lam. Branching, corymbose, 
dichotomous, jointed. 1872 Ouiver Elem, Bot. App. 307 
Terminal corymbose heads of yellow flowers. 

b. Of a disease. 

1877 Roserts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1. 155 The corymbose 
variety is very fatal. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Corymbose 
smallpox. i 

Hence Corymbo'sely adv., in the manner of a 
eorymb, in corymbs, 

1829-58 Loupon Fucycl. Plants 1291 Flowers capitate or 
corymbosely panicled. 1870 Hooker S/nd. Flora 192 Stem 
» corymbosely branched. 

Corymbous (korimbas), a. vare-°.  [f. as 
prec. +-ous.] Characterized by corymbs. 

1828 Wesster, Corymbous, consisting of corymbs3 in 
clusters. Barton. Lee. Also in later Dicts. 

Cory'mbulous, -o'se, a. rare—°.  [f. L. type 
*corymbulus, dim. of corymébtus + -0US, -O8E.] 

1828 Wesster, Corymébulous, having or consisting of little 
corymbs, Barton, 1847 Craic, Corymbulose, formed of 
many corymbs. : 

Corynid (kerrinid). Zoo. [f. mod.L. Corynidz, 
f. Coryne, generic name of a Hydromednsa, a. 
Gr. xoptvy clnb.] A member of the family Cory- 
nide of the order Hydroidea of Coelenterates. 

1870 Nicuorson Zool. Will. 73 The. .elements of generation 
. eby the union of which the young Corynid is produced. 

Coryniform (kori-niffim), a. Zool, [f. Coryne 
+ -FORM.] Having the form of a Corynid. ‘ 

1877 Huxcey Anat. fnv. Anim. iii. 132 Some medusoids 
..the hydroid stages of which are not..certainly known, 
but which are probably coryniform, 

Corynite (kgrinsit). Afi. [Named 1865; 
f. Gr, xoptvy club + -1TE.] A native sulph-arsen- 
antimonide of nickel. 1868 Dana Af in. 74. 

Corynoch, obs. f. Coronacn. 

Coryous, -owse, -osyte, -ouste, obs. 


ff 


COSCINOMANCY. 


| Corypheenus (kpriff-3s), Also 9 -eus; 7 
Anglicized as coryphe. [L.; a. Gr. xopudaios 
chicf, head man, leader, in the Attic Drama 
‘leader of the chorus’ ; f. xopudy head, top.) 

1. The leader of a chorus, 

1678 Cupwortu Intell. Syst. 396 All those other Gods .. 
are to that First..God, but as the Dancers to the Cory. 
pha:us or Choragus. 1732 Luptarn Sethos IL. x. 419 The 
people sung .. and the coryphazus answer'd. @ 1834 Cote. 
rioce Shaks, Motes 13 The leader of the chorus, the fore- 
inan, or coryphicus. 1870 MacCot. Ammergau Passion 
Play 52 ‘The coryphzus .. recited in monotone a short ex- 
planation of the type and ensuing act, 

b. The title of a functionary in the University of 
Oxford, appointed (in 1856) to assist the CHoracts. 

{1856 Statuta Univ, O.von. (1890) 77 Praccentor, sive cory. 
phieus, una cum chorago bipartita opera constantem music 
practice exercitationem habendam curet.] 1863 Oxf. Ten 
ear Bk. 54 It was enacted that there shall be a Precentor 
or Coryphatus .. who is to assist the Choragus, 1892 O.v/, 
Univ. Calendar 26 Music (Coryphzus or Precentor). John 
Henry Mee. 

2. fig. The chicf or leader of a party, sect, school, 
ete. 

1633 T. Apams Ex. 2 Peter iii. 2 They call him {Peter} 
the coryphe of the apostles. r6g5 Mocrer & BrNNer 
Heatth’s Duprovem. 141 As amongst Poets there is some 
called the Coryphius, or Captain-poct, so fareth it likewise 
amongst Meats, 1809 Hain. Rev. Apr. 226 A coryphaus of 
the popular party. 1871 Farrar Write, //ist.ii. 50 Strauss, 
the coryphzeus of modern scepticism, 

|| Coryphée (korife). (F.; ad. L. conyphivus : 
see prec.] The chief dancer in a ballet. 

1866 Excen Nat. Afus. vii. 254 Round each set of dancers 
the people formed a ring, in which the figurantes and 
coryphées went through their operations. 1869 Da//y 
News t4 Apr., Men dressed as coryphees, wriggling about 
like the Arab dancing-girls, to the sound of the native 
music, a i 

Corystoid (koristoid’, a. Zool. [f. Corystes 
name of a genus of crabs (a. Gr. xopverns helineted 
soldier, f. xépus helmet) + -o1p.] Allied to the 
genus of crabs Corystes, or the family Corystide. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1.65 The Corystoid species. 

Coryve, var. of CorRIveE v. 

| Coryza (korai-za). Path, Also 7 corisa, 
[L.; ad. Gr. xdpuga running at the nose] The 
running at the nose which constitutes or accom- 


panies a cold in the head; catarrh. 

1634 R. H. Salerne’s Regine.156 These rheumes If to the 
Breast they flow.. Th’are call'd Catharre. But running 
through the Nose It’s call’d Corisa: others say the Pose. 
1685 Bovis Fug. Notion Nat. 317 Many Coughs and 
Hoarsenesscs, and Coryzas are said to he cur'd. 1834 J. 
Fores Laennec’s Dis. Chest 249 Sore throat and coryza 
considerable. 1878 T. Drvanr /’ract, Surv. (1879) IL. 8An 
ordinary coryza. 

Corzie, -zy: see Corsi. 

Cos (kgs). Also 7-8 Coss’e, [The ancient name 
(Gr. K@s) of an island in the Aigean (now Stay. 
chio).] In full Cos dettuce: a variety of lettuce 
introdnecd from the island of Cos. 

1699 Evetyn Acetarta (1729) 130 Coss Lettuce from Tur- 
key. 1753 Cuampers Cyel. Suppl. sv. Lettuce, ‘The most 
waluable of all the English lettuces, are the white cos, or 
the Versailles, the Silesia, and the black cos. 1832 Keg. 
Sudst. Food 301 The cos and the cabbage lettuce. 1890 
Daily News 31 Mar, 5/6 The tender cabbage lettuce .. is 
more tender and digestible; but the cos holds its own 
because it produces a greater weight per acre. 

Cos, var. of Coss; obs. f. Kiss. 

Cos., abbreviation of CosiNE. 

Cosack, cosak, obs. ff. Cossack. : 

Cosalite (kpsilait). Az. [Named in 1868 
from Cosa/a in Mexico (where it occnrs): see -ITE.J 
A native sulphide of lead and bismuth. 

1868 Amer. Frnd, Se. Ser. 1. XLV. 319 Cosalite, a new 
mineral. ieee 

| Cosaque (kesa‘k). [App. a trade application 
of F. Cosague Cossack, prob. in allusion to the 
sudden and irregular firing of the latter.) A cracker 
bon-bon. 

1858 Simmonns Dict, Trade Prod., Cosagues, a French 
fancy paper for wrapping sweetmeats. 1882 P. FitzceRALD 
Recreat. Lit. Man (1883) gt A little cosaque, which I saw 
him merrily ‘exploding’ at the supper-table. 1884 Da/ly 
News 6 Dec. 5/3 The manufacture of cosaques and bon- 
bons must be brisk this Christmas. 

Cosaque, obs, f. Cassoek. 

1698 Cautt J/uscovy 79 Their upper Garments are made 
like Vests, or rather Cosaques, falling down to the mid-leg. 

Co-saviour: see Co- pref, 3 b. 

+Cosbande. [Cf Caspatp.} A term of re- 
proach to a woman. - 

1570 Levins Mantf. 43 A Cosbaude, mirgizona {cf 

coystrel, #érg zo]. 

*Goseh(e, obs, f. Coaen, and var. Cosy, Ods., hnt. 
Coschyn(e, obs. f. CusHron. . 
Coscinomancy (kgsinomensi), Also 7 

choschino-, cosino-, 7~8 coskino-, 9 koskino-. 

(ad. med.L. coscinomantia, f. Gr. xoomvépavrts, 

f. xéoxwo-v sieve: see -MANCY.] Divination by the 

turning of a sieve (held on a pair of shears, etc.). 

1603 Sir C. Hevvon Jud. Astrol. xvii. 356 Comparing 
Astrologie with Aruspicie, Hydromancie, Chiromancie, 
Choschinomancie, and such like. 16 H. More Axtid., 
Ath, tt. ii. (2722) 89 Coskinomancy, or ar stole or 


COSE. 


spoiled this or that thing by the Sieve and Shears._1777 

RAND Bae Anlig. (ed. Hazlitt) IIL, 301-2. 1872 Tytor 
Prim, Cult. 1. 116 The so-called coscinomancy;, or, as it is 
described in Hudibras, ‘th’ oracle of sieve and sbears’. 

Cose (kéuz),v. [Back-formation from Cosy a.] 
intr. To make oneself cosy. 

1857 Kincstey Two Y. Ago iii, To see the comfortable 
Jeam through the windows, as the sailors cose round the 
be with wife and child. 1863 Houme Lee A. Warleigh's 
Fort, V1. a41 Rachel... was cosing with a delighiful new 
novel in her sofa corner. 

Cose, obs. f. Coss 36.2 (Anglo-Jndian), Coss v. 

Co-seat: see Co- pref. 1. 

Cosecant (kousi-kant). Zrig. [f. Co- pref. 4 
+ Secant. The L. cosecans was used @1576 by 
Rheticus, Opus Palatinum (1596). F. cosécante.] 
The secant of the complement of a given angle. 
(Abbreviated cosec.) 


1706 in Prittips, Co-secant, 31807 Hutton Course Math. 
II. 3 The radius, cotangent, and cosecant {form] another 
right-angled triangle cot. 1868 Lockver Llem, Astron. 243 


.. is called the cosecant of A (writien cosec. A), 


[f Co- 


AP 
eae : 

Coseismal (koxssizmil), a. and sé. 
pref. 2 + SEISMAL.] 

A. adj, Relating to the points of simultaneous 
arrival of an earthquake wave on the earth’s 
surface ; in coseismal line, curve, zone. 

1851-9 Matter in Adm. Man. Sci. Eng. 361 Upon maps of 
the couniry in which the shock was felt, coseismal and meizo- 
seismal curves may be finally Inid down. 1877 Le Contr 
Elem, Geol, iii. (1879) 124 By drawing a curve through these 
points we have a coseismal curve. 

B. 5. for cosersmal line, curve: A line or 
curve connecting points of simultaneous shock 
from an earthquake wave. 

Coseismic (kousszi-zmik), a. 
Mic.) pee aN 

1886 J. Mitxe Zarthguakes 10 These poinis will lie in 
circles called ‘isoseismic' or ‘coseismic’ circles. 

Cosen, -age, -er, obs. ff. Cousin, Cozen, etc. 

Co-sentient (kousernficnt’, a. [See Co- 2] 
Feeling in company or together with, jointly sen- 
tient. (Cf. ConsenTteNt.) 

w8or Soutxey Thalaba v. xxviii, For of himself Co- 
sentienl and inseparable parts The snaky torturers grew. 

So Co-sentiency, co-sentient quality. 

1884 Gurney & Myers in »9¢i Cent. May 809 The obscure 
pervasive co-sentiency of man and man. 

Coser, Coseri: see Cossrr, CossEry. 

Co-settler, Cosey : see Co- fref. 3 b, Cosy. 

+Cosh, s4.! Oés. or dial, Also 5 cosche, 5-6 
cosshe, 6 cosso, [Of uncertain origin: Gaelic 
cors ‘little hole, cavern’ has been compared.] A 
small cottage, hut, hovel. 

e490 Promp. Parv. 94 Coote, lytylle howse (A. cosh, 
11, cosche, Pynson cosshe), casa. 1§26 Pilger. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 142, Some persones buyldeth to god but a poore 
cosshe or small cotage. 1530 PatsGR. 209/2 Cosshe a sorie 
house, canerne. 1547 Sacesnury Dict. Welsh, Bwth, cot- 
tage, cosse. 1847 IlaLLiweELL, Coss, a cottage, or hovel. 
Craven. ‘ 

Cosh, 4.2 dial. [Cf OF. cos (Godef.), F. cosse 
pod.] The husk of grain ; the pod of beans or pease, 

1787-95 W. Marsuatt Aur. Econ. Norfolk Gloss., Cosh, 
the husk or chaff of wheal and oats, 1866 Fred, RK. Agric. 
Soc. Ser. u. I. 1. 167 The. .cost of separating it (seed] from 
the husk or cosh must always be considerable. 1886 S. Ji. 
Linc, Gloss., Cosh, the pod of beans or tares: as ‘‘Tars 
have such a many coshes’; hence also Cosh'd: as ‘How 
well the beans are cosh'd’. 

Cosh (kpf), @. Se. and dia/. [Derivation un- 
known] . 

1. Quiet, still. 

17.. Gay Goss-hawk xiii, (Minsir. Sc. Border), He. sang 
fu’ sweet the notes 0’ love, Till a’ was cosh within. 1847- 
78 Hatuiwett, Cosh, quiet, still. Sa/op. 1881 Anlobiog. 
J: Younger iv. 34 John Wallace had sat as cosh as a mouse 
in the corner. /érd. xxiii, 284 All was hushed as cosh as 
midnight Afod. Sc. Keep it cosh] Be cosh about it. 

2. Sheltered, snug, comfortable. 

a 1774 Fercusson Farmer's /ngte, Blythe to find..That 
a’ his housie looks sae cosh and clean. 1813 E, Picken 
Poems 1, 124 (Jam.) I've guid gramashens worn mysel’.. 
They kept me cosh baith cauf an’ coots, 1837 R. Nicout 
Poems (1842) 82 Beside our cosh hearthstane, 

3. Trim, neat. 

1826 J. Witson Noed. Amér. Wks. 1855 I. 94 They come 
flocking in..their bosoms made cosh and tidy. 1832-53 
Whislle- Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 37 The coshest wife that 
eer I met, Was Mistress Dougal Dhu. 

4. (Sce quot.) 

1808 Jamieson, Cosh ..4.In a state of intimacy; ‘They 
are very cosh’, 

Co-sharer: see Co- pref. 3c. 

r60a WARNER Albion's ng. xu, Ixxv, (1612) 311 Haue 
Cleargie-men coshairers? tush a Lye; To aske doe Cour- 
tiers, Church-men shame to offer Simonie. 

Coshe, obs. Se. f. Coacn. 

Cosher (kgfo:), v.! /reland, [Phonetic repr. of 
Irish coistr feast, feasting, entertainment.] 

‘intr. To feast; to live at free quarters upon 


dependants or kinsmen. 

1634-8 Stal. Ireland 10-11 Chas. /,c. 16 If any person or 
persons. .shall cosher, lodge or cesse themselves..upon the 
inhabitants, 1640 Susmcey St, Palrick for Irel. vy. i, I 
would not leave a head... from my mother’s suckling pig at her 


[f. Co- + Sets- 
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nipple to my greal-grandfather’s coshering in the peas-straw, 
1689 /rish Hudibras (N.', A very fit and proper house, sir, 
For such a wortby guesi to cosher. 3 

Cosher (kg fai), v.2 trans. To treat with in- 
dul gent fondness, pamper; to cocker or coddle sp. 

1861 Trottore Barchester 7. 181 She coshered up Eleanor 
with cold fowl and port wine. 1889 Sat, Rev. 31 Aug. 
232/1 He is, dandled and coshered likea baby in arms. 

Cosher (kg'fa1), 2.3 collog. intr. To chat ina 
friendly and familiar fashion. 

1833 Macautay in Life & Lett. I. v. 339 Rogers made 
Tom Moore and me sit down with him for half an hour, 
and we coshered over the events of the evening. 

Cosher, a. (in Jewish use): see Kosven. 

Cosherer (kg'fera1). /reland. Also 7 cash-. 
[f. Coser v.14 -En1.] One who coshers, or lives 
by coshering. 

1634-8 Slat. /reland 10-11 Chas. /, c.16 An Act forthe Sup- 
pressing of Cosherers and Idle Wanderers. 1672 Petty Pol. 
Anat.(1691)93 There are yet to spare, who are Casherers and 
Fait-neants, 220,000. 1855 Macautay Afist, £ng. III. xii. 
153 Commissions were scattered profusely among idle 
cosherers who claimed to be descended from g Trish 
families. 1865 Jives 11 Mar., A ‘cosherer’ is one who 
pretends to be an Irish gentleman, and will not work. 

Coshering (kg'farin), 747. sb. Lreland. Also 
7 cochering. [f. Coster v1 +-1nG 1] 

+1 Feasting. Ods. rare. 

1577 Stanyvuurst Descr. fred. in Holinshed VI. 67 Their 
noble men, and noble mens tenants, now and then make a 
set feast, which they call coshering, wherto flocke all their 
releiners, whom they name followers .. In their coshering 
they sit on straw, they are serued on straw. af 

2. The practice or custom, claimed as a right by 
Trish chiefs, of quartering themselves upon their de- 
pendants or tenants: see COSHERY 2. 

1s7x Campion Hist. fred. . viii. (1633) 102 The Irish im- 
position of Coyne, Livery ..cosherings, bonnaght, and 
such like. r605 T. Ryvers Ifcar’s Plea (1620) 1 The lawes 
are executed in every place alike, cocherings are reduced 
to chiefe-rents. 1612 Dayies Why /reland, etc. (1747) 169 
Irish exactions;—namely cosherings; which were visita- 
lions and progresses made by the lord and his followers 
among his tenants; wherein he did eat them out of house 
and home. 1978 Phil, Surv, S. fret, 44. 1848 Macautay 
Hist, Eng. 1° Sometimes he contrived, in defiance of 
the law, to live by coshering, that is to say, by quartering 
himself on the old cenanes of his family. 

Co'shering, f//.c. [f. Cosner vl + -txo 2] 
That ‘coshers’ or lives upon the industry of others, 

1927 C. Turetxetp Stirfes Hibern, C vij, Dodder.. 
quits the rool, and like a coshering parasite Tives upon 
another's trencber, 1839 Blachw, Afag, XLV. 180 A herd 
of squandering, coshering, wandering blackguards. 1882 
Gorow. Smit in 1944 Cent. July 6 Some hereditary despot, 
the representalive of their old coshering chiefs. 

Coshery (kgJari). /re/and, Also 6 cosshirh, 
cossherie, cashory, 7 coshary. [[f. Irish corsir 
(kGfar) feast, feasting. 

Tbe ending appears to be assimilated to Eng. sbs. in -ery; 
the direcl repr. of the Irish word would be cosher: cf. 
foulston Tracts WV, xxxviit. 10 A portion of the dough..is 
cleverly hid [by the servants], for what the Irish call a 
cosher, after the family are in bed.} 

1. gen. Feasting. rare. 

1583 Stanyuurst Aencis t. (Arb,) 40 On palet of scarlet 
they were for cossherye setled. 

2. spec. Entertainment for themselves and their 
followers exacted by Irish chiefs from their de- 
pendants. 

158 J. Hooxer Giradd. /re?. in Holinshed II. 23/2 No 
lords..shall extort or take anie coine and liverie, cosheries, 
nor cuddies, nor anie other like custome. .in or upon anie of 
the church lands and terrilories, 1596 Spenser State /re/, 
Wks. (Globe) 623/2 But now by this Statute the sayd Irish 
Lord is wronged, for that he is cutt of from his customarye 
services, as Cuddeehih, Cosshirh (rv. Cossherie], Bonaught, 
Shragh, Sorehim, and such like. 1600 Dyvmuox /redand 
(1843) 9 Cashery ts certeine feastes which the lorde vseth to 
take of his tenants after Easter, Christmas, Whilsontyde, 
Michaelmas and all other tymes at his pleasure. 1610 
Ilottanp Casden's Brit, uu. 141 This chiefe Lord had his 
Coshaties upon his tenants, oat is he and his would lie 
upon them until they had eate up all their provisions. 1827 
Havtam Const. fist. (1876) III. xviii, 348 Coshery.. is 
somewhat analogous to the royal prerogative of purveyance. 
1870 Athenzunt 22 Oct. §23 Among these exactions 
‘coshery’ figures as the most oppressive and most hateful. 

Coshionet, obs. f. Cusitionet, 

Coshly, adv. Se. [f. Cosi a. +-tv 2,] Quietly, 
undisturbedly. 

41774 Ferausson Foemrs (1789) Il. 82 (Jam.) It’s i’ the 
Psalms o’ David writ, That this wide warld ne‘er should 
flit, But on the waters coshly sit. 

Cosio : sce Cosy, 

Cosier, a cobbler: see Cozier. 

Cosingnace, -ais, obs. ff, Coustness. 

Co-signatory (kousi:gnatari), a, and sé. [f. 
Co- + Gisteieons | 

A. adj. Signing jointly with others, uniting with 
others in signing. 

1891 Daily News 21 Nov. 5/5 The co-signatory powers to 
the Berlin guarantees. 

’ B. sé, One who signs @ document, treaty, etc.) 
jointly with another or others; a joint signatory. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 4/2 It is thought that Austria 
. will avoid the difficulty of becoming a co-signatory of 
Italy, 1867 C. W. Bincuam in Tres 9 Nov. 10/1 He has 


requested me to piel ag on behalf of ourselves and our 
co-Signatories the receipt of your courteous reply, 


COSMETICISM. 


Cosignificative, -ficator : see Consic-. 

Cosily (kéwzili), adv. Also cozily, etc. [f. 
Cosy a. + -LY*.] In a cosy manner; snugly and 
comfortably. 

1721 Ramsay To Zolus 17 Canty and cosily Ilye. 1785 
Burns Halloween v, Syne coziely, aboon the door, Wr 
cannie care, they’ve plac’d them. 1837 W. Irvine Caft. 
Bonneville WI. 14 [He] would take his seat quietly and 
cozily by the fire. ex M. Cotuss Mfrg. & Merck, i iv. 
103 Sbe had seen the little girl. .cosily in bed. 

osin, -age, obs. ff. Cousin, CozEn, -aGE, 

Cosine (kéusain). Zrig. [mod. f. Co- pref. 
4+ Sue, The L. cosinus occurs tu Gunther 
Canon Trigngulorum (1620); F. cosine] The 
sine of the complement of a given angle. (Abbrev. 
¢05.) 

1635 1. W. Sctographia 44 As the Radius Is tothe cosine of 
the angle given. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 141 The 
Co-sine ofthe Angle. 188 HavcHTon Ae Geog, tii, 123 
The mean annual evaporation.. varies as the cosine of the 
latitude. 

attrib, 1881 Nalure XXV. 167 Integrators were of three 
kinds: (1) radius machines, (2) cosine machines, (3) tangent 
machines. ; 

Cosine, Cosiner, obs, ff. Cousin, CozENER. 

Cosiness (kézinés), Alsocozi-. [f Cosy a. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or state of being cosy. 

1834 De Quincey A utobiog, Sk., Dublin Wks, 1,236 Old 
rambling houses. .displaying, in the dwelling-rooms, comfort 
and ‘cosiness’, 1882 Athenaeum 2 Dec. 741/1 Palmer said 
he loved cosiness, as a cat does. 


Cosino-, coskinomancy, obs. ff. Coscino-. 

+Co'sins. O¢s. [So called from the uame of 
the maker.] A kind of stays or ‘ bodice’. 

1727 Pore Art of Sinking 94 Lac'd in her Cosins new 
appear'd the bride. 1729 Art of Poltticks 10 Think we that 
modern words ae are? Toupet, and Tompion, Cosins, 
and Colmar Hereafter will be called by some plain man A 
Wig, a Watch, a Pair of Stays, a Fan. 

Cosma, erron. form of chasma, CHASM. 

+Cossmarchy. Oés.-° [ad. Gr. type *xoo- 
papyia, f. xdop-osworld + -apxta povernment.] ‘The 
power of the devil, the government of the world’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1636). 

Cosmete (kgzmit). Gr. Antig. [ad. Gr. xoo- 
HyT-hs, f, xoopety to order.] A state officer or 
director in charge of the ephebi at Athens. _ 

Cosmetic (kpzmcttik), ¢. and sb, [ad, Gr. 
xoopynx-os relating to adornment, f. xoopely to 
arrange, adom, f. xégp-os order, adornment. Cf. 
F. cosmétique.] - 

A. adj. Having power to adorn, embellish, or 


| beautify (sf. the complexion); also=CosMETICAL. 


ULWER Anthropomet, Introd., Which damnable 
1699 Gartn Disfens, 1. 20 

Vhilst Iris his cosmetick Wash must try, To make her 
Bloom revive. 1758 Smottett Qut'x, (1803) Vix 3 When hex 
face is smoothed. .by a thousand cosmetic slops and washes, 
a 1845 Iloop Progress of Art xii, Washed by my cosmetic 
ns bie Beauty's cheek began to blush. 

«SO, 

1. A preparation intended to beautify the hair, 
skin, or complexion. 

1650 BuLwer Anthropomel, 48 Recommend those Cos- 
metiques..which preserve hair for the use and intention of 
Nature. 1691 Ray Creation u. (1704) 7 No better Cos- 
meticks tban a severe Temperance and Purity. 1783 Man. 
D‘Arsiay Diary 3 Oct., Between her medicines, and the.. 
cosmetics, I shall expect to become stout and beautiful. 
1879 E. Garrett House by Works 1. 55 Knowing no cos- 
melic but cold water, 

Jig. 18qa 1. Rocers /nfrod. Burke's Wks. 1. a5 All the 
loathsome deformities of guilt disappear under the cosmetics 
which fortune can ap 


ly. 
2, The art of adorning or beautifying the body. 


Also fl. (cf. athletics), [=Gr. 4 xoopnrinn. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, un, x. § 1 Art of decoration fof 
the body] which is called cosmetic. 1838-9 Hatiam //ist. 
Lil WU, iii, in. § 48. 37 Painting and music... counted as 
..only somewhat more liberal than cookery or cosmetics. 
1865 Grote /¢/ofo Il. xxit. 95 Cosmetic, or Ornamental 
Trickery, is the counterfeit of Gymnastic, 

3. One who practises the cosmetic art. vonce-use. 

1713 Guardian No. 64 That you would place your peti- 
tioners at the head of the family of cosmetics (barber, per- 
fumer, etc.]. 

Cosmetic, v. sonce-wd. [f. prec. sb. 1: cf. fo 
physic] trans. To treat with cosmetics. 

1890 7emnple Bar Mag. July 446 Joan and Anne were 
gorgeously arrayed, roseate-cheeked, cosmeticked. 

Cosmetical (kpzmc'tikal), a. [f Gr. xoo- 
pyre COSMETIC 56. + -AL.] a. Relating to cos- 
metics. ‘+b. = Cosmetic adj. Obs. 

1559 Morwyne Enonym, 195 Waters distilled called Cos- 
melicall, r16so Bucwer y= jomet. Introd., The office 
of Cosmetical Physick. 1694 Westmacort Script. Herb, 
gs The bitter oyl is good in pains of the ear and cosmetical. 
1823 Moone Faédles, /loly Alliance 102 They then wrote 
essays, pamphlets, books, Upon cosmetical economy, 

Heuce Cosme‘tically adv. 

1899 Tinsley'’s Mag. XXIV. 51 Her face, cosmetically 
well-preserved, still retained. .traces of great beauty. 

Cosmeticism (kpzmettisiz'm). rare. [f. Cos- 
METIC +-I8M.] The practice of the cosmetic art. 

1821. Locnnart Valerius II. iii. 100 [Her] complexion did 
not, in spite of all the arts of cosmeticism, harmonize very 
well with the bright golden ringlets, 


1650 
rar of cosmetique Art. 


COSMETICIZE. 


Cosmeticize (kpzme'tissiz), v. [f. as pree. + 
-IZE.] frans. To treat with cosmetics. 

1824 New Monthly Mag. X. 88 What an atmosphere of 
palms, gentle and simple .. cosmeticized and unwasbed! 
1860 All Year Round No. 47. 493 The skins that were not 
hard red, were of a gbastly cosmeticised whiteness. 

Co'smian., [f. Gr. xéojz-os of the world, secular, 
f. eda pos the world.] = Cosmist. 

1842 J. Stewart (title), The Bible of Nature, condensed 
from tbe Scriptures of Emincnt Cosmians, Pantheists and 
Physiphilantbropists. _ 

Cosmic (kgzmik), a. [ad. Gr. xoopux-és of the 
world or universe, f. xéonos order, the world. Cf, 
V. cosmigue.] 

tl. Of this world, worldly. Oés. 

1649 J. Eccteston Behmen’s Epist. vii. § 13 He must 
turne from his Imagining in the Cosmick Spirit [és spiréti 
mundt] wherewith the soull is cévered and disguised. 

2. Of or belonging to the universé considered as 
an ordered system or totality ; relating to the sum 
or universal system of things. 

1846 Grote Greece (1862) I. xvi. 305 The one unchange- 
able cosmic substance, 1874 Buackie Self Cult, 11 Meta- 

hysics is the knowledge of the absolute or cosmic reason so 
ar as it is knowable by our limited individualised reason. 
1875 Whitney Life Lang. vii. 109 ‘Whe great cosinic law of 
gravitation. 1877 Cuirrorp Lect. § Ess. (1886) 304 (diffe) 
Cosmic emotion. By a cosmic emotion — the phrase is Mr. 
Henry Sidgwick’s—I mean an emotion whichis felt in regard 
to tbe universe or sum of things, viewed as a cosmos or order, 

b. Relating to or dealing with the cosmos; 
Cosmic philosophy =CosMisM, 

1874 Fiske Cosmic Philos. 1. 98 The Cosmic Philosophy, 
which aims only to organize into a universal body of truth 
the sum of general conclusions obtained by science, adopts 
as the only trustworthy guide for its inquiries the method 
of science. 1879 Rvpnerc A/agic Mid. Ages iv. 181 Super- 
natural ideas in cosmic philosophy will destroy reason, 
morality, human feeling. : 

3. Belonging to the matcrial universe as dis- 
tinguished from the earth; extra-terrestrial. 

1871 Tynnae Frag. Sc. (1879) 11,Whether. the. .molten 
condition of our planet was. Rie to the collision of cosinic 
masses or not. 1881 CarPenTER Microsc. & Rev. § 706 The 
presence of extremely minute particles .. which there is 
strong reason for regarding as cosmic dust. F 

b. Characteristic of the vast scale of the mni- 
verse and its changes; applied to the distances 
between the heavenly bodies, the periods of time 
occupied in their cycles, the velocity with which 
they move, and the like. 

1874 Tynpau. Fragm. Sc. (1889) FE. 195 Tbe play between 
organism and environment througb cosmic ranges of time. 
Mod, What is the speed of an express train to the cosmic 
speed of a planet in its orbit? 

Orderly, in good order; the opposite of 
chaotic. rare. Cf. Cosmos. 

1858 Cariyte /redh. Gt. (1865) 1.1. i. 9 Alas, the Books 
are not cosmic, they are chaotic. 1867 — Remei#, (1881) 11, 
13 Rough nature I knew well already, but here it was 
reduced to cosinic. # 

+5. ! Cosmic disease, a synonym of Syphilis, from 
the universality of tts prevalence’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cosmical (kgzmikil), a. [f. as prec. +-aL.] 

+1. Relating to the world, z.c. the earth; geo- 
gtaphical. Ods. rare. 

1583 Sranyuurst dexe/s ut. (Arb.) 82 Wheare thow sup- 
posest therefor, that here Italye fast by Dooth stand.. With. 
draw thy iudgment from that grosse cosmical erroure. 1819 
G. S. Faser Déspens. (1823) Il. 166 The tabernacle repre- 
sented the world: whence tbe. .apostle terms it [Heb. ix. 1] 
a cosmical or mundane sanctuary. 

2. =CosMic 2. 

1685 Bovte Exg. Notion Nat, 37 We may make use of 
one or other of these Terms, Fabrick of the World, System 
of the Universe, Cosmical Mechanism. 1850 Biackie 
AE schylus \1. 297 ‘This original cosmical meaning of the 
Greek gods, though lost by anthropomorphismn to the vulgar. 
1865 Grote Plato I. i. 14 mote, This Pythagorean cosmical 
system. gid Srewart & Tait Unseen Univ. vi. § 186. 190 
There may be many cosmical intelligences, each embracing 
the whole universe. 

b. =Cossio 2b. 

1856 MeiKLeEJouN tr. Aavet’s Crit, P. R. (1884) 256, I term 
all transcendental ideas in so far as they relate to tbe abso- 
lute totality in tbe sypthesis of phenomena cosmical con: 
ceptions. 1861 B. Powe. in Ess. & Kev, (ed. 3) 133 Those 
thoroughly versed in cosmical philosophy. 

3. =CosMid 3. 

1849 HerscHet Outd. Astron. 538That. our view is limited 
by a sort of cosmical veil which extinguishes the smaller 

itudes. 1869 Puuttirs Vesuy, xii, 324 General terres- 
trial or cosmical conditions. 1882 Procror Fam. Sci. Stud. 
47 Signs of the earth’s passage tbrough cosmical dust. 

b, =Cosmic 3b. 

1842-3 Grove Corr, Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 70 A term which 
. sinks into nothing with reference to cosmical time, if cos- 
mical time be not eternity. 

4. Of or pertaining to CosMisx. 

1861 Grestey Sophron §& N. 74 Cosmical or Atheistical 
opinions, 4 4 . : 

. Astron. Occurring at sunrise, coincident with 
the rising of the sun; said of the rising or setting 
of a star, 

1594 BLuNDEvIL Z.verc. m.1. xxxv. (ed. 7) 348 The Cosmicall 
setting ..is when a starre goeth downe under the Horizon at 
sucb time _as the Sunne riseth, 1638 Peuit. Conf, viii. 
(1657) 257 The Cosmical and Acronical rising and setting of 
such asterismes, 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 232 The 
Cosmical rising and setting is all’one with the Morning 
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rising or ap itlng, as if the beginning of the Artificial Day, or 
the Rising of the Sun, were the same with that of the World. 
1826 CoLEBROOKE Arse. /ss. (1873) LI. 372 It is the heliacal 
rising, not the cosmical, which governs certain religious rites. 

Cosmically (kg-zmikali), adv. [f. prec. + -LY2.] 

1. Astron. Coincidently with the rising of the 
sun: see COSMICAL 5. 

1589 Flemine Georg. Virg. t. 8 Cosmically, not heliacally: 
for these two, rising and setting, are ascribed to the stars. 
1605 Campen Kem. (1657) 88 ‘Ihe Holy Bishop of Win- 
chester..called the weeping Saint Swithin, for that about 
his feast Prasepe and Acelli, rainie constellations, do arise 
cosmically, and commonly cause raine. 1 CoLeprRooKE 
in Asiat, Res. IX. 357 The star, rising cosmically, became 
visible in the oblique sphere, at the distance of 60” from the 
sun, 1876 G. F. Cuamsrrs «i stvoz. 914 A heavenly body 
is said to rise or sct cosmically when it rises or sets at sunrisc. 

2. In a cosmic or cosmical way ; in rclation to 
the cosmos. 

1854 Grea (¢/¢/e), Ohservations on Meteorolites or Aerolites, 
considered Geographically, Statistically, and Cosmically. 


3871 Fraser Lie Berkeley x. 395 All our sense-phenomena | 


- are indeed cosmnically associated. 

Cosmico- (kgzmiko), comb. form of Gr.xoopuds 
CosmicaL=cosmically, as in cosmico-natural adj. 

1881 in Nature XXV. 193 Of the ‘influences which act 
upon suicide’, the first that are considered are the ‘cos. 
mico-natural ’, 

Cosmism (kpzmiz’m). [f. Cosm-os + -1su.] 

1. The conception of the cosmos or ‘order of 
natnre’ as a self-cxistent, self-acting whole; the 
theory which explains the cosmos or universe solcly 
according to the mcthods of positive science. 

1861 G. J. Hotvoake Limits of Atheism (1874) 7 To 
believe in Nature, in its self-existence, its self-subsistence, 
its self-action, its eternity, infinity, and materiality, and in 
that only, is Affirmative Atheism. .Vofe. ‘This might stand 
fora definition of Cosmism, /6f¢, Pref., Cosmism, as well as 
Secularism, expresses a new form of Freethought. 1861 Gru.s- 
Ley Sophron & N.74Vhe new notion of Affirmative Atheism, 
or Cosmism. 1874 Fiske Cosmic Philos. 1. 184 In the pro- 
gress from Anthropomorphism to Cosmisni the religious 
attitude remains unchanged from the beginning to the end. 

2. (See quot.: forincd after padrzotism.) 

1873 Ruskin in Contemp. Rev. XX1. 928 The name of the 
emotion would then be properly ‘Cosmisni’, and would 
signify the resolution of such a people to sacrifice its own 
special interests to those of Mankind. 

Cosmist (kpzmist). [f. as prec. + -1st.] A 
believer in cosinism ; a Secularist. 

1861 G. J. Hotvoake Limits of A theisve (1874) 11 Mt is 
the first instinct of tbe Cosmist..to keep his mind open to 
reason. 1861 Gresi.ey Sophrou & V. 68 The Cosmist asks 
for a proof of the existence of the Great Spirit; he calls on 
us to prove that the world is not self-existent, self-creating. 
1883 Pall Mall G.23 Nov. 3/1 The prosecutor. .declined to 
give his evidence on oath because he wasa ‘Cosmist’, which 
he subsequently explained meant ‘much the same as a 
Secularist or an Agnostic’. 


Cosmize (kp:zmoiz), v7. rare. [f as prec. + 
-IZE.]  ¢rans, To makc into a cosmos. 


1884 G. ALLEN PAéilistia II. 28 It’s the duty of man to | 


try..to cosmise his own particular little coruer of it. 

Cosmo-, before 2 vowel cosm-, combining 
form of Gr. xéapos CosMos, as in + Cosmocri'tics, 
critical investigations of the world or universe ; 
+ Cosmordelyte (see quot.) ; Cosmo‘sophy, know- 
ledge or science of the cosmos; +Cosmo-tel- 
Iu‘rian (see quot.) ; +Cosmo-zo‘ism, the theory 
that the cosmos is endowed with life (see quot.). 
Sce also following words. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies u. xiv. 354 Gemma’s Cosmocri- 
ticks, 1656 BLount Glossogy., Cosmodelyte, may be derived 
from xécpos mundus, and Setdos, finttedus or misers and 
so Englished, one fearful of the world, or a worldly wretch. 
(Hence in BaiLey (4722-90).] 1848 SoutHEey Comm.-Al. Bh. 
Ve ‘The various sophy’s—cosinosophy, kerdosophy. 1867 
J.H. Sriauixe Schwegler’s [Tist. Philos. (ed.8) 350 Erdmann 
views the Theosophy of the middle ages as a necessary com- 
plement to the Cosmosophy of the ancients. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lexy Cosmo-tellurian tnfluences, conditions, celestial and 
terrestrial, such as eclipses, stellar influences. .carthquakes, 
and tbe like, which were formerly supposed to affect the con- 
stitution. .of various diseases. 1678 CunwortH /xtedd. Syst. 
I. iii. § 26. 132 That the whole world. . was. .an animal, as our 
buman bodies are, endued with one sentient or rational life 
and nature, one soul or mind, governing and ordering the 
whole. Which Corporeal Cosmo-zoism we do not reckon 
amongst the Forms of Atheism, 


Cosmocrat (kezmékret). rare. [f. Cosmo- 
+ -CRAT.] Lord or ruler of the world; ‘the 
prince of this world ’. ' ; 

1820 Soutney Devil's Walk xxviii, You will not think, 
great Cosmocrat! That I spend my time in fooling, 1870 
E, Peacock Ralf Skirt. WI. 123 Endeavouring to solve 
that problem wbich even tbe great cosmocrat we bave 
alluded to seems to have found a difficult one. 

So Cosmocra‘tic a.; Cosmo-crator (Gr. wogpo- 
xparwp lord of the world] =Cossocrart, — ; 

1831 Soutney in Q. Rev. XLV. 427 The idiosyncratic, 
democratic, cosmocratic, comicocratic een that he [Ben- 
tham] is. 1708 H. Dopweu Nat. Mortality Hum. Souls 
330 Yet they reckon her[Sophia] among their proper Aeons, 
far exceeding the Demiurgus and Cosmocratores. 1822 T’. 
Tavior Apuleius 258 The cosmocrators [planets] are the 
leaders of the multitude in each. 

Cosmocrities, -delyte : see Cosmo-. 

Cosmogenetic (kp:zmodz/netik), «.  [f. 
CosMo-+-GENETIC: cf, next.] Of or pertaining 
to cosmogeny, 


COSMOGRAPHER. 


1883 J. B. Stato Concepts Mod. Physics 271 The vision 
of the cosmogenctic theorist extends backward, 


Cosmogeny (kpzmgdzini). [ad. Gr. xoopo- 
yévaa, or ~yevia, origin of the world: see -cuNy.] 
Origin or cvolution of the universe, 

1864 H. Spescer [lustr. Univ. Progr. 125 The heaven: 
bodics comprehended by Cosmogeny. 1876 tr. /Zacckel’s 
ftst. Creat, 1, 321 This cosmogeny, or theory of the 
development of tbe universe. 


|| Cosmognosis (kpzmogndu'sis). [f. Cosso- 
+ Gr, ywoais knowledge: in mod.F. cosmognose.] 
‘The instinct which teaches animals the right 
time for migration, and the fttting place to which 
to go’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cosmogonal (kpzmpginil), a. [f. Gr. #oo- 
poydv-os (see COSMOGONY) + -AL.] =next. 

1846 Worcester cites Kdin. Rev. 1854 Tuoreau Walden 


xvi. (1863) 318 ‘I'he stupendous and costnogonal philosophy 
of the Ghagvat Geeta. 


Cosmogonic (kpzmoge nik), a. [f. Gr. xoo- 
Hoyév-os (Scc Cosmocony) + -1c. Cf. F. cosmogon- 
zgue.] Of or pertaining to cosmogony. 


1818 G, S, Faser fore Jos. 1. 34 The cosmogonic sys- 
tem of the Azteck mythology. 1839 #raser’s Mag. XX. 200 


| ‘The cosmogonic record of Moses. 1869 J.D. Batvwis Preh. 


Nationsi.g ‘Uhe cosmogonic myths and legends of sai Gabe 

Cosmogonical (kezmoge nikal), a. [f. as 
pree, + -AL.] Dealing or concerned with cosmo- 
gony; cosmogonic. 

1816 Soutury in QO. Rev. XV. 449 The next ‘cosmo. 
gonical analogy’. represents the celebrated serpent woman. 
1880 A thenzunt 31 July 137/2 The cosmogonical legends of 
the Babylonians. | c 

Cosmogonist (kpzig'ginist). [fas prec. + 
-ist.] One who studies cosmogony, or offers an 
account of the origin or creation of the world. 
+b. Formerly, One who holds that the world was 
created or had a beginning in time. 

1678 Cupwortu Juted/, Syst. 1.iv. § 14 (Contents) Other 
Pagan ‘Theists [were] neither Theogonists nor Cosmogonists} 
They holding the eternity of the world and of the gods. 
1736-44 Coventry Pil. fo Hyd. iii. (T.), The sacred cos- 
mogonist. 1830 Lvett Princ. Geol. 1. 104 The cosmogonist 
has availed himself of this, as of every obscure problem in 
geology, to confirm his views. 1873 Geman G4 fee Age 
viii. 96 The astronomer and cosmogonist assure us that 
there was a lime when this earth existed as a mass of gaseous 
matter. . 

Cosmogonize (kezmpgiinaiz), v. rave. [f. as 
prec. + -IZE.] ifr. ‘To form a cosmogouy; to 
theorize on the origin of the world. 

1863 Drarer [utell, Devel, Europe iv. (1865) 104 This 
philosophy was hardly a century old before it began to co>- 
mogonize. fe 

Cosmogony (kezmg'gini), [ad. Gr. xoopo- 
yovi-a@ creation of the world, f. «éapo-s world + 
-yovia a begetting cf. Kxogpoydvos adj. world-creat- 
ing). In mod.F. cossnogonie. Cf. CosmocEny.] 

1. The generation or creation of the cxisting 
tiniverse, ' 

(1678 Cunwortn Jufel/, Syst. 248(R.) It was a most ancient 
. tradition amongst the ae the cosmogenia or 
generation of the world took its first beginning from a 
chaos.] 1766 Goipsa. Vic. W, xiv, Yet the cosmogony, or 
creation of the world, has puzzled philosophers of all ages. 
1809 W. Irving Anickerb, 1. ii. (1849) 36 That I should 
proceed to notice the cosmogony or formation of this our 
globe. 1839 Kincsiev Afise. (1860) 1. 306 He uses strange 
tools in His cosmogony, but He does not use them in 


{ vain, 


2. a. The subject of the generation of the 


universe, as a study or branch of learning. 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round World \¥. 155 Teachers .. 
who are skilled in theogony and conmbeeny: 1856 Far. 
mers Mag. Jan. 16 It is little more than fifty years since 
the speculations of cosmogony were abandoned. 1871 
Tynpatt Fragut, Se. (1879) II. iii. 40 In his mind..cos- 
mogony and religion were indissolubly associated. ; 

b. A theory, system, or account of the creation 
or generation of the universe. 

1696 WHIston 7h. Earth tv. (1722) 312 The Mosaick Cos- 
mogony..supposes the Waters to have epcompass’d the 
Globe. 1748 Hartiey Oédserv. Afar u. ii. 87 There were 
many Cosmogonies and Theogonies current amongst the 
Pagans. 1855 Mirman Lad, Chr. (1863) I. 32 The vast and 
imaginative cosmogonies of the East. 

+ Cosmo’graphate, v. Ods.-° 
next + -ATE3,] = COSMOGRAPHIZE. 

1730-6 Baiey, Cosmographate, to describe the World. 

Cosmographer (kpzmggrifor). [f. Gr. xoo- 
poypap-os describing the world (f. «depos world + 
-ypapos writing, writer)+-ER1,] One skilled or 
versed in cosmography; one who describes or 
maps the general features of the celestial and 


terrestrial worlds. But formerly often used as 
=geographer. : 

1527 R. Tnorne ip Hakluyt Vay. (1589) 253 The Cosmo- 
graphers baue diuided the eartbe by 360 de: in latitude. 
1551 Ropinson Afore's Utop. (Arb.) Pe The name of this 
yland is nowbere founde amonge the olde. .cosmographers. 
¢1600 Norpen Spec. Brit., Cornw. Ded., Julius Casar., 
sowgbt for.. both exquisite Cosmographers to describe the 
whole Worlde: as also skilfull Geographers to deliniate 
.. particular Countries, Kingdomes and Cities. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psexd. Ef. v1. vii. 312 That the Globe it selfe is by 
Cosmographers divided into East and West. Gipson 
Misc. Wks, (1814) V. 170 By the Greek and Arabian cosmo- 
graphers the first meridian was loosely Lest Fy the Fore 
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[irreg, f. as 


COSMOGRAPHIC. 


tunate or Canary islands. 1873 Symoxns Grk. Poets i. 32 
Aratus the astronomer, Ptolemy the cosmographer. 

Coamegrenimetc (lp:zmnagmie Ale); a. - as 
prec. +-10. Cf. 
to cosmography. 

* 828 in Wester. 3184: Brewsten Aart. Sc. ii, (1856) 29 
Without overturning my cosmographic theory. 
-Cosmographical (kp:zmogrefikal), @. [fas 
prec. +-AL.] Of or relating to eosmography. 

1559 W. Cunnincnam (¢/¢/e), The Cosmographical Glasse, 
conteinying the pleasant Principles of Cosmography, Geo- 
graphie, Hydrographic, or Navigation. 1632 Hrywoop 
ist Fart Iron Age v. Wks. 1874 111. 340 Tis a description 
Cosmographicall Of all the Earth, the Ayre, the Sea and 
Heaven. 1635 N. Carrenter Geog. Ded. 1. xi. 241 To this 
rule. .are squared all Cosmographicall Tahles. 1838 Pres- 
coTt Ferd. & Is, (1846) 11. xvi. 107 Independently of the 
cosmographical knowledge it implies. 186x Wricnt Zss. 
Archzol. 11. xiii. 15 Popular cosmographical treatises. 


Henee Cosmogra'phically. adv. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Pseud, ES un. ii. (ed. 4) 68 Upon the 
he magnet Cosmographically [ed. 1646 geographi- 
cally] set out with circles of the Glohe. 

Cosmographist (kpzmpg'grafist). rare. [f. as 
pree, + -{sT.] = CosmMoGRrarHER. 

1656 Ear. Mons. Advt. fr, Parnass, 36 He was thought 
dead, and all the reverend Cosmographists ran to help him. 
18x12 Soutney in Q. Kev. VII. 58 This was the opinion of 
all the early cosmographists. 

Cosmo‘graphize, v. xouce-wd. [f. as pree. 
+-IZE.] frans. To describe the world in a map 
or cosmography. 


1592 Greene Def. Conny Catch, (1859) 33 As if hee 
could with his head cosmographise the world in a moment. 


Cosmography (kpzmp'grifi). [ad. Gr. roopo- 
ypapi-a description of the world, f. soapoypapos : 
sce CosmMoGRaPHER, Cf. F. cosmographte.] 

1. The science which describes and maps the 
general features of the universe (both the heavens 
and the earth), without encroaching on the special 
provinces of astronomy or geography. 


But formerly often=geegrafphy in its present sense, or sfce. 
as including Aydrography. 


1519 Interl. Four Elem. in Hazl. Dodsley 1.27 Of towns 
to 


now the situation, How far they be asunder, And other 
points of cosmography. 1849 Comfl. Scot. vi. 46 Cos- 
maghraphie. .is ane vniuersal discriptione of the varld, con- 
tenand in it the four elementis, the cird, the vattir, the ayr, 
and the fyir, the sone and inune, and al the sternis. 1869 
J. Saxrorp tr. Agrifpa’s Van. Artes 37), The measure of 
the worlde, and this is deuided into Cosmographie, and 
Geographie. 1§70 DEE JM/ath, Pref, 33 The Matching of 
both [Astronomy and Geography), hath his peculier Arte, 
called Cosmographie. 1694 Bitspevit Arerc. ut a i. 
(ed. 7) 277 Cosmography is the description .. of heaven and 
earth, and all that is contained therein. 1622-62 Hryuin 
Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 24/2 As well of History as, of 
Geography. Out of which two compounded and intermixt, 
ariseth that universal Comprehension of Natural and Civil 
story, which hy a proper and distinct name may be termed 
Cosmography. _1658 Pmtips, Cosmography, a description 
of the World, with the Climates and Circles marked upon 


the Globe and in Maps. 1706 — (ed. Kersey), Cossmog raphy, | 


a Description of the visible World; a Science which shews 
the Frame of the Universe, or whole World .. The two 
Branches of tbis Science are Astronomy and Geography. 
1764 B. Martin Syst. PAélod, U1. 33 That Science which is 
ieee called Geography, or rather Cosmography. 1876 
Bancrort d/ist. U, 5.1. ii, 68 Sir Humphrey Gilbert ..en- 
gaged deeply in the science of cosmography, 

2. A description or representation of the universe 
or of the earth in its general features. 

1432-50 tr. //fgden (Rolls) }. 23 Pricianus Grammaticus, 
in his geben ha 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 
89 That buik, quhilk callit is for-yi Of Pholome the greit 
cosmographi. 1642 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 32 Which 
without further travel 1 can do in the Cosmography of my 
self. 1663 Soutu Serm. (2697) 1.79 The Body [of Man].. 
being. .a little Cosmography or Map ofthe Universe. 1838- 
Hautam //ist. Lit, 1. iii. 1. § 73. 193 Two translations [o 
. the cosmography of Ptolemy. 1876 Giapstone //omeric 
Syuchr, 226, I am far from meaning that he had in his 
mind an harmonious world-plan or cosmography. 

Cosmogy'ral, a. nonce-wd. [f. Cosmo- + 
Gra a.} Whirling round the universe. 

1808 J. Bartow Colnd. 1x. 58 She.. whirls forth her globe 
in cosmogyral course. 

Cosmolabe (kgzmolZitb). [a. F. cosmolate: 
ef. Cosmo- and AstroLaBE.] An ancient instru- 
ment resembling the astrolabe. 

1574 Even Zatsnier’s Navig. Ded. (in Arb. p. xlvii/1, Of 
this instrument reade the Cosmolabe of Besson [L’ Usage e¢ 
Pratique du Cosmolabe 1567). 1727-51 CuaMBeRs Cel, 
Cosmolabe, an antient mathematical instrument, serving to 
measure distances, both tn the heavens, and on earth, 
-Cosmolatry (kpzmplitri). [f. Cosmo-+ -nA- 
try.] Worship of the world. 

1678 Cunwonrn /atell, Syst.1. tv. $36. 558 To lay a 
foundation for infinite polytheism, cosmolatry (or world. 
idolatry), and creature-wors: Lip. 

Cosmoline (kgzmélin). [f. as Cosu-Eric +-o1 
+ -INE.) ‘A name of purified solid paraffin’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1876 Dakring’s Dis. Skin 92 Petroleum and its products 
vaseline and cosmoline, 

Cosmolo‘gic, ¢. rare, =next. 

1891 De La Saussaye's Sci, Relig, xxvi. 229 World-myths 
in which a cosmogonic and cosmofogic doctrine cannot be 
mistaken. 

[f Gr. 


eel (kpzmol¢-dzikal), @. 
koopoAoyie-os ‘touching physical philosophy’ (f. 


F. cosmographique.} Of or relating . 


| govern it. 


| 
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xdopo-s world + Aoyixés discoursing) + -aL.} Of 
or pertaining to cosmology. 

Cosmological argument (for the existence of God): that 
form of proof which reasons from an actual existence, n 
contingent object of experience, to an ahsolutely necessary 
condition of that existence : see quot. 1867. 

182s Corertoce Aids Refi, (1848) 1. 140 The proof first 
mentioned, .(the cosinological, I mean..)—presupposes the 
ontological, 1830 Lyevt Princ. Geol. 1. wien Whiston 
first began his cosmological studies. x J. H. Stirvixc 
Schwegler’s Hist, Philos, (ed. 8) 229 (Kant) The cosmo- 
dogical proof. .1f anything exists, there must exist an abso- 
lutely necessary being as its cause. But I myself at all 
events exist, therefore there exists also an absolutely neces- 


sary being as my cause [etc.]. 1882 Ramsay in Nature No. 
618. 420 Cosmological speculations. eee 
Cosmologically (kp:zmolgdzikali), adv. [f. 


pree.+-Ly4.] Ina way that relates to cosmology. 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit, Philos. 141 In the former case he 
was speaking cosmologically, in the latter ontologically. 

Cosmologist (kezmglédzist). [f. next +-187.] 
One who studies or discourses ou cosmology. , 

1792 Gepves Transt, Bible 1. Pref. (R.), According to the 
Hebrew cosmologist, the earth was, before the six days’ 
creation, a desolate waste. 1830 Lye. Princ. Geol. 1. 25 
As cosmologists were not at all restricted, in huilding their 
systems, to the agency of known causes. 1886 MorLey 

omte Crit. Misc. III. 345 Humboldt the cosinologist. 

Cosmology (kpzmglédzi). [ad. mod.L. cos- 
mologia, a. Gr. type *xocpodoyl-a, f. xbapo-s world 
+-Aoya discourse. Cf. F. cosmologie.] 

The seience or theory of the universe as an 
ordered whole, and of the general laws which 
Also, a particular account or system 
of the universe and its laws. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Cosmology, a speakiag of the 
world. 1735 B. Martin Philos. Gram, 101 By Cone 
is implied a philosophical or physiological Discourse of the 
World, or Universe in general. 1802 Puayram Jélustr. 
Mutton, Th, 132 Inthe cosmologies..of Leibnitzand Buffon, 


| fireand water are bothemployed, 1876 Giapstone //omeric 
| Syachr. 22x It throws..a most important light on Homer's 
cosmology. 


y : : 
b. LAilos. That branch of metaphysies which 
deals with the idea of the world as a totality of 
all phenomena in space and time. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Cosmology, the science of the 
world in general. This Wolfius calls general, or transcend- 
ental cosmology. 1867 J. H. Srinuxc Schwegler’s Hist. 
Philos, (ed, 8) 205 Metaphysics. .are subdivided [by Wolff] 
into Ontology, Cosmology, Psychology, Natural Theology. 
1874 W. Wautace slegel's Balle 58 ‘The third branch of 
Bietenhy ys was Cosmology. ‘The topics it embraced were 
the world, its contingeacy, accessity, eternity, limitation in 
time and space, etc. 1889 Cap Aant II. 39 Rational 
Cosmology deals with the idea of the world as a totality of 
phenomena in one time and space. 

+Cosmometry. Oés. rare. Also erron, 
eosmi-. [ad. Gr. type *xoopoperpi-a, f. xécpo-s 
world + -perpea measurement. Cf. F. cosmometrie.} 
Measurement of the universe. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Casmometry, » measuring of the 
world..Cosmometry shews the reason of the world, by 
measures of degrees and minutes of the Heavens. 1684 tr. 
Agrippa’s Van, Artes xxvi.74 Let us have a few words now 
concerning Cosmimetry, which is divided into Cosmography 
and Geography. 

Cosmophil (kg:zmofil), 2. nonce-wd. [f. Cos- 
Mo- + Gr. -tAos loving, friendly, friend.] Friendly 
to the world in general; loving all countries. 

1881 S¢. Yarcs Gaz. 10 Mar, 10 Journals of less cosmo- 
phil tendencies. 

So Cosmo’philite. 

1849 THackeray in Scribner's Mag. 1. 6381/1 There was to 
be a great deal of Parisian beauty, which a cosmophilite 
ought to see. 

Cosmoplastic (kpzmople'stik), a. [f. Gr. 
xoopowAdor-ys framer of the world (f. «décpo-s 
world + sAdorns moulder) +-10: cf. PLasric.] 

+1. Maintaining an inanimate plastic nature to be 
the Ls nie principle of the universe. Oés. 

1678 Cuoworrn /nted/, Syst. Pref. 10 A fourth ntheistick 
form..concluded the whole world .. to be.. onely one huge 
plant or vegetahle, having an artificial, plantal, and plastick 
nature. .those cosmo-plastick and hylozoick atheisms. /éid. 
1. ili. 143 The stoical or cosmo-plastick Atheists. 1681 
Hatiywett Melampr. 84( T.) He [Seneca] heing no 
better than n cosmoplastick atheist, ic. he made a certain 
plastick or spermatick nature, devoid of all animality or 
conscious intellectuality, to be the highest principle in the 
universe. , ; f 

2. Moulding or forming the universe. 

1884 G. Macponatp Unspoken Serm, To the tides of 
whose harmonious cosmo-plastic life all his being thence- 
forward lies open for interpenetration and assimilation. 

Cosmoporlicy. once-wd. = CosMoroLirisM. 


1813 Suentey Let. fo Hogg 7 Feb. in Dowden Life 1. vii 
341, Dhave not abated an jota of the infidelity or cosmo- 


policy of it [Oacex Mad], 

Cosmopolitan (kpzmopp'litin), a. and sd. [f. 
Co8MOPOLITE + -AN; cf. metropolitan.) 

A. adj. 

1, Belonging to all parts of the world; not 
restricted to any one country or its inhabitants. 

1848 Mitt Pol, Econ. 11, mi. xvii. 113 Capital is becoming 
more and more cosmopolitan. 1865 Grote Plato I. iv. 151 
The mixed and cosmopolitan character of the Alexandrine 


population. 1869 R. Semmes Adv. Afloat u, 670 They 
were of the cosmopolitan sailor class. 


COSMOPOLITIC. 


2. Having the characteristics which arise from, 
or are suited to, a rauge over many different 
countries ; free from natioual limitations or attach- 
ments. 

1844 Emerson Leet. Vag. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 296 The 
legislation of this country should become more catholic and 
cosmopolitan than that of any other. 1847 Dicxexs Left. 
(1880) I. 179 He isof acosmopolitan spirit. 1848 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. \. 212 That cosmopolitan indifference to consti- 
tutions and religions which is often ohservable in persons 
whose life has been passed in vagrant diplomacy. 

3. Nat. ist. Widely diffused over the globe; 
found in all or many countries. 

1860 Gosse Rom. Nat. [ist, 38 A few kinds seem, indeed, 
cosmopolitan, hut the great majority have a limited range. 
1875 Lene Princ, Geol. 11. ut. xxxv. 272 Plants..many of 
which possess such unlimited powers of diffusion as to be 
almost cosmopolitan in their range. 

B. sé. = CosMororite. 

¢1645 Howett Lett, (1650) 11. Vote Poem, Every ground 
May be one’s country—for by birth each man % in this 
world a cosmopolitan, 1868 E Enwaros Raleigh I. xxiii. 
520 He was no cosmopolitan. He was an Englishman of 
the English, 1875 Merivare Gen. /fist, Rome xxvii. (1877) 
189 The cultivation of the ideas of Greece. .transformed the 
children of Quirinus into mere cosmopolitans. — 

Cosmopolitanism (kgzmopglitaniz’m).  [f. 
pree. + -18M.] 

1. Cosmopolitan character ; adherence to cosmo- 
politan principles. 

3828 Cantyte Afise. (1857) I. 217 A certain nttenuated 
cosmopolitanism had taken place of the old home feeling. 
1878 Dowpen Stud. Lit, 374 In her vain striving after cos- 
mopolitanism..he [Quinet] recognised the secret of Italy's 
decrepitude, 

2. Nat, Hist, World-wide distribution. 

a Roireston A win. Life Introd. 113 A nearer approach 
made to cosmopolitanism than is usual amongst Insects. 

Cosmopo:litaniza‘tion. rare. [f. next + 
-ATION.] The action of making, or fact of be- 
coming, cosmopolitan. 

1889 Cornhild Mag. Oct. 427 Symptoms of this dead-level 
cosmopolitanisation of the world’s flora, @ 

Cosmopolitanize (kpzmopglitanaiz), v. [f. 
COSMOPOLITAN + -IZE.] a. ¢raus. To make cos- 
mopolitan. b. zxér. To act the cosinopolitan. 

Hence Cosmopo'litanized, Cosmopo’‘litaniz- 
ing ppl. adjs. 

3876 W.C. Russent Js he the Man! 1. 19 If the army fails 
to cosmopolitanize a man there is no hope for him. 1883 
Pall Mall G, 24 Apr. 4/2 The cosmopolitaniring influences 
that have penetrated so many of the rural districts. 1897 
Sat. Rev. : Aug. 149/2 A cosmopolitanizing Radical. 

Cosmopolite (kezmp'pélsit), sd. and a. [ad. 
Gr. xoopowodlr-ns citizen of the world, f. «écpo-s 
world + moAirns citizen. Cf. mod.F. cosmofoltte. 

1. A ‘citizen of the world’; one who regards 
or treats the whole world as his country; one who 
has no national attachments or prejudices. 

Common in the r7the.; but npp. revived carly in the 
roth c., and often contrasted with pafrict, nnd so either re- 
proachful or complimentary. ‘Fo this roth c. revival nearly 
all the derivatives belong. 

[1398 Haxcuyt Vay. 1. 6 To finde himselfe Cosmopotites, a 
citizen, .of the..one mysticall citie vniuersall, nnd s0 conse: 

uently to meditate of the Cosmopoliticall gouernment 
t aah ¢1618 E, Botton Ayfercr. in Ilaslewood Ane 
Crit, Ess. (1815) 11. 254 Thou standest charged with a four- 
fold Duty. 1. A a Christian Cosmopolite. 2. Asa Christian 
Patriot..3. As a Christian Subject,.4. As n Christian Pater- 
familias. ¢ 1645 lloweit Le/é, 1.v1. 1x, 1 came tumbling out 
into the World a pure Cadet, a true Cosmopolite, not born to 
Land, Lease, House or Office. 1657 W. Rumsey Organ. Sal. 
Ep. Ded. (1659) 15 He who findes out any thing conducing 
to humane health, is the best Cosmopolite. r809 W. Irvine 
Anickerd, (1861) 191 He was one of those vagabond cosmo- 

lites who shork about the world, as if they bad no right or 
faatnes init. 1834 Menwin Angler in Wales 11. 190 You.. 
have merged the patriot in the cosmopolite. 1848 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. 11. 332 Some had passed n great part of their lives 
abroad, nnd... were mere cosmopolites. 1885 TENNYSON 
Hands all Rownd 3 That man’s the best Cosmopolite, Who 
Joves his native country best. ‘ 

2. transf. A plaut or animal at home in all parts 
of the world. So of proverbs, legends, or the like. 

83a Lvece Princ, Geol, 11. 101 Some species of the vulture 
tribe are said to be true cosmopolites. 1853 G. _— 
Nat. fist, E. Bord. 1. 37 Sea-Rocket..Acosmopolite, 1853 
Trexcn Proverds 42 ‘There are others ferdverlet f which we 
meet all the world over. True cosmopolites, they seem. .to 
have made themselves an home equally in all [lands}. 

+3. A man of this world, a worldling., Ods. 

1614 T. Anams Devil's Bangnet 166 The vanitie of carnall 
ioyes, the vanitie of vanities, are as bitter to vs, as pleasant 
to the Cosmopolite or worldling. 1657 Reeve God's /’lea 
80 The Devill .. hath an Incorporation of Cosmopolites, an 
Host of Lucre-worms. 

B. attrib, and adj. = CosMOPponitAan a. 

1809 Naval Chron. XX11. 201 Compunctious ine of 
..cosmopolite patriots. 31852 Dana Crust. 1, 1553 These 
are cosmopolite species, 186a Merivace Rom, Enip. (1865; 
VI. lili. 327 His doctrines were essentially cosmopolit 
1872 BacEenot Physics & Pol. (1876) 177 The existence of 
cosmopolite Church. es 

Cosmopolitic (kpzmopelitik), a, and sb, rare. 
[f. Cosmoronite +16, after polttic.] 

A. adj. = CosMOPoLiTAN, 

1824 De Quincey #’&s, (1863) X11. 149 The formation of a 

eal primary state-hody, or cosmopolitic Ata y 

Mlackw, Mag. LX. 481 Why to the Hotel de |’I-urope?.. 
hate these cosmopolitic terms. 


COSMOPOLITICAL. 


B. sé. (pi.) World-politics. 

1850 L. Hunt Axtobiog. I. xv. 202 The transcendental 
cosmopolitics of [Keats's] Hyperion. A 

Cosmopolitical (kpzmopélitikal), a. [f. as 
prec. +-AL, after political] Rclating to all states 
and polities; belonging to universal polity. 

1598 [see CosMorouiTe]. 1798 W. TayLor in Afonthly Rev, 
XXVI. 561 It discusses the possibility of a cosmopolitical 
federation. 1860 Masson in Afacm. Mag. 1. 173 Exhibit- 
ing ..a nobler, a more commanding cosmopolitical spirit. 
1887 LowELt Denrocr. 196 Kant says somewhere, that . the 
memory of man will have room only for those [transactions] 
of suprente ae ate importance. Re 

Cosmopolitism (kpzmp'pJlitiz'm). [f. Cosmo- 
POLITE + -1sM. Cf. F. cosmtopolitisme.] = Cosmo- 
POLITANISM. 

1997 W. Taviorin Monthly Rev. XXIV. 515 To foundan 
academy for educating young men in the principles of cos- 
mopolitism. 1809-10 CoLerince Friend (1865) 189 The false 
anilaer ey. -which would persuade him that cosmopolitisn 
is nobler than nationality. 1840 Mitt Déss. 6 Disc. (1859) 
II. 284 That general fusion of races and nations, which .. 
prepared the way for the cosmopolitism of modern times. 

osmorama (kgzmorama). [mod. f. Gr. 
kéop-os World + Spapa spectacle. Also mod. Fr.} 

1. A peep-show containing characteristic views of 
all parts of the world. 

Originally the title given to a public exhibition in Regent 
Street, London; afterwards taken by other shows of ‘all 
the world in a box.’ 

1843 Blackw. Mag. X1V. 473 The whole beats panoraina, 
and cosmorama, and Covent-Garden scenery to boot. 1836 9 
Dickens Sk. Bos, Vaurhallby da oe The temples and saloons 
and cosmoramas and fountains P ittcred .. before our eyes, 
3848-9 Soutiey Comm. Bk. IV. 715 Wax and composition 
casts. exhibited in the Cosmorama in Regent Strect. 

2. transf. & fig. A peep-show of the world: in 
quot. 1852 applied to the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

1852 Bp. Worpsworrit Occas. Serm. Ser. ui. 26 In this 
Industrial Cosmorama, we do not see the names of many 
who have, |e ed contributed most olecisely to the pro- 
duction of the marvellous works, 1881 Myrrs Wordsworth 
i. 12 Between the opemstions of his spirit and the cosmorama 
of the external world. : 

Cosmoramiec (kpzmoremik), a. [f. prec. + 
-Ic.]_ Belonging to, or of the nature of, a cosmo- 
rama or peep-show. 

31836 Foreign Q. Kev. XVII. 60 While we are looking into 
the history of Venice, of Florence [etc.], we have a cosmo- 
ramic view of each of those states, but we can never embrace 
A panoramic outline of the whole of Italy. 1877 Morty 
Crit, Misc. Ser. 11. 381 Some glittering masque and cosmo- 
ramic revel. 1887 7s (Weekly ed.) 24 June 7/3, 86 cos- 
moramic views and peep shows, 

| Cosmos ! (kg'zmgs). Also 7 cosmus, 9 kos- 


mos. [a. Gr. «égyos order, ornament, world or 


universe (so called by Pythagoras or his disciples 
‘from its perfect order and arrangement ’).] 
“Li-The world or universe as an ordered and 
harmonious system. ‘ 
, 1630 BuLwer Anthropomet. xv. 149 As the greater World 
is called Cosmus from the beauty thereof. 1848 tr. Hint. 
boid?’s Cosmos (Bohn) 1. 53 In this work I use the word 
Cosmos. .[as] the assemblage of all things in heaven and 
earth, the universality of created things, constituting the 
perceptible world. 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 12 The Pytha- 
goreans conceived the Kosmos, or the universe, as one single 


system, generated out of numbers. — Puituws Vesuv, 
xii, 324 A complete history of volcanos should .. be in har- 
mony with 


the eed history of the cosmos. 1874 BLAcKiIE 
Self Cult. vx Were it not for the indwelling reason the world 
would be a chaos and not a cosmos. 

b. transf. An ordered and harmonious system 
(of ideas, existences, ctc.), ¢.¢. that which con- 
stitutes the sum-total of ‘ experience’. 

1882 T, H. Green Proleg. Ethics § 145 Sensations which 
do not amount to perceptions, make no Iodgment in the 
cosmos of our experience, add nothing to our knowledge. 
1885 CLopp Afytks §& Dr. u. iii. 13g The confusion which 
reigns in his {man’s] cosmos extends to his notion of what is 
in the mind and what is out of it. : 

2. Order, harmony : the opposite of chaos. 

3858 CartyLe Fredk. Gi. ui, Hail, brave Henry .. still 
visible as a valiant Son of Cosmos and Son of Heaven. 1872 
Minto £xg. Prose Lit... iii. 187 Work, the panacea which 
alone brings order out of confuston, cosmos out of chaos. 

+ Cosmos”. Oés. Also 7 cossmos, cosmus. 
Early form of Koumiss.\~  . 

(App. due to some error of transcription.] 

1598 Haxcuyr Voy. 1. 97 Their drinke called Cosmos, 
which is mares milke. 1601 R. Jonnson Aingd. 6 Commu. 
(1603) 167 As the Arabians, so they [Tartars], delight in 
sower milke, or cosmus. 1630 Carr. Satu 7rav. 27 In 
Summer they drinke most Cossmos. 

+ Co-smosie, Os. rare—*, = Cosnos. 

1600 Tourneur Metamorph. vii, The formed Chaos of this 
Cosmosie. K 

Cosmosophy, -tellurian: see Cosmo-. 

Cosmosphere (kg:zmojsfiex),  [f. Cosmo- + 
SPHERE. } e quot. 

1864 WEBSTER, Cosmosphere, an apparatus for showing the 
position of the earth, at any given time, with respect to the 
fixed stars. It consists of a hollow glass globe, on which 
are depicted the stars forming the constellations, and within 
which is a terrestrial globe, 

tCosmotecture. Ols. rare—'. [f. Cossso- 

+L. tectitra eovering.} World-envelope. 

31624 F. Waite Refi. Fisher 448 The flies wing .. may be 
thinned, extended, and inlarged, to make a case. .to put the 
whole world into.. This fictious Cosmotecture and case. 
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Cosmotheism (kpzmopiiz’m). rare. [f. Cos- 
MO- + TurIsmM.] The belief or doctrine that 
identifies God with the universe ; pantheisin. 

1825 Coteripce in Aem. (1836) II. 326 ‘The sacerdotal re- 
ligion of Egypt hnd..degenerated from the patriarchal 
monotheism into a pantheism, cosinotheism, or worship of 
the world as God. _ /ééd. 350 Cosmotheism, or identification 
of God with the universe. . 

Cosmothetic (kpzmope'tik), a. [f. Gr. type 
*roopoderin-ds, f. nédapo-s world + berixds positing ; 
cf. xoopobérns regulator of the world.] ‘That posits 
or assumes an external world. 

Cosmothetic Idealism, aterm applied by Hamilton to that 
ee of ieee ae which posits the existence of an ex. 
ternal world, while denying that we have any immediate 
knowledge of it. 

1836-7 Sin W. Hasurto0n Wetaph. (1877) 1. xvi. 295 Those.. 
Ifypothetical Dualists or Cosmothetic Idealists. 1868 Bain 
Stent, § Mor, Sc,209 (Hamilton) The phrase ‘ Cosmothetie 
Idealism’; meaning that an External World is supposed 
apart from our mental perception, as the inconceivable and 
incomprehensible cause of that perception. 

Cosmothe‘tical, a. [f. as prec. +-AL.] =pree. 

1843 Llachw. Mag. LIV. 652 This man is a Cosmothetical 
Idealist: that is, an Idealist who postulates an external 
universe as the unknown cause of certain modifications we 
are conscious of within ourselves, and which, according to 
his view, we hever really get beyond, 

Cosmo-zoism : see CosMo-. 

Coson, -age, ctc. obs. ff. CozE, cte. 

Co-sonant, @. rerc—'. [Co- 2.] 
alike, riming. 

1856 Titan Alag. Dec. 486 Latin verse-writers constructed 
their metres by syllabic quantities, and not by co-sonant 
endings. 

Co-sounding: see Co- pref 2. 

Co-so'vereign. [Co- 3 b.] A joint sovereign ; 
a fellow-sovereign. 

1993 T. Jurverson rit. (1859) IV. 45 He proceeds .. to 
act as co-sovereign of the territory. 1888 77mes 30 June 5 2 
(pening of Reichstag) On his right .. a galaxy of all his 
chief co-sovereigns. 

So Co-so‘vereignty. 

1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5030/2 The Canton of Berne shall be 
adinitted into the Co-Sovercignty of the common Bailliages. 
x80r W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. XI. 646 Each..merging 
his local sovereignty in the extended co-sovereignty. 

Cosp. dial. [OF. cos, also cops a shackle, etc. 
=OS. cosp: see Cors.]} 

l. A hasp; =Cops 2. 

14.. [see Cors 2]. 1523 MLS. Ace. St. John's tlosp., Can 
terb., For a hooke & cospe and a catche for the entre dore. 

2. (Sce quots.) 

1847-78 Ha..iweLt, Cos, the cross bar at the fae ofa 
spade, 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss., Cosp (ILeref.', 
the head ofa plough. 1884 Hottanp Chesh. Gloss.(E.D.S.), 
Cosp, (1) the cross piece at the top of a spade handle; (2) 
frequently used for the head. 

O-species : sce Co- pref 2b. 

Co-sphered, fa. pe [Co- 1.} 
the same spherc, ensphcred together. 

1820 Lams Elia Ser. 1. ii, At that moment..he is on..Par- 
nassus—or co-sphered with Plato. 

Co-spire, Co-splendour: see Co- pref. 1, 3a. 

+Coss, 53.1 Ods. Also cosse. [a. obs. F. 
cosse, ad, It. cosa thing, a translation of Arab. 


is shat ‘thing ’, the term applicd to the unknown 


quantity (or x) of an cquation, etc.}] In Rule of 


Coss, an early name for Algebra. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 6 That great Arithmeticall Arte of 
Equation: commonly called the Rule of Coss, or Algebra. 
1579 Dicces Stratiot. 55 ‘This Art of Algebra or Rule of 
Cosse as the Italians terme it. 1706 Piiuips (ed. Kersey), 
Cosse and Cossich, the old Word for Algebra. 1796 Hutron 
Math, Dict. 1. 335 Coss, Rule of, meant the same as 
Algebra, by which name it was for some time called, when 
first introduced into Europe through the Italians, who 
named it Regola de Cosa, the Rule of the thing; the un. 
known quantity, or that which was required in any question, 
being called cosa, the thing. 5 

I Coss, cos (kgs), 54.2. Anglo-Indian. Also 7 
(course, courss), 9 cose, kos, koss. (/7/. same 
as sing.) [a. Hindi 26s, Pali 2oss:—Skr. Rroga a 
measure of distance, but orig. a call, ealling dis- 
tance: cf. CooEE.] 

A measure of length in India, varying in different 
parts from 2} miles or more down to about ri. 

‘ Actual measurement of road distance between 5 pair of 
Akbar’s £os-seéndrs (coss-pyramids) near Delhi, gave a mean 
of 2m, 4f. r58yds’ (Yule). 

16x6 Terry in Purchas Pilgrims 11. 1468 (Y.) The Iength 
of those.. Provinces is..1000 Courses, every Indian Course 
being two English miles. 1677 Sir T. Herverr Trav. 63 
A pilgrimage to Asmeer albcit a hundred and thirty course 
or two hundred English miles distant thence. 1753 Hax- 
way Trav, (1762) II. xiv. v. 363 zofe, They reckon it two 
hundred and_two coss, each coss of four thousand yards. 
31836 ‘Quiz’ Grand Afaster ww. 76 note, It is calculated, that 
an Indtan coss is an English mile and a half; but it differs 
in the eastern and western parts. 1884 E. Arxo.p in Covt- 
tentp. Rev. Sept. 422 A Koss and a half of a Koss went they. 

Coss, 50.3 Se. [f. next verb.} Exehange, barter. 

3637 D. Dickson Pract. Wks. (1848) 1. 150 Here we have 
Paul's coss and quitting of all other things that he may get 


Sounding 


Placed in 


Christ. 
Coss, v. Chicfly Sc. Forms: 5 couss, 5-6 
cose, 6 cois(s, coce, coase, 6, 9 coss. [Of 


uncertain derivation and history. Cf. (old and 


| 


| 


i 


COSSET. 


dial.) F. cosson a re-seller, one who buys and sells 
over again (Godefroy) = It. cozzone ‘a horse- 
courser ° (Florio) :—L. cétsnemt a broker. 

But of these words the -en- is an integral part; hence the 
derived vb. is in L. cdcééudrt, It. cazsenare, and this would 
not naturally become coss in English. ‘here is also the 
difficult question of the relation of coss to Corse v. and to 
Scorce uv, in the same sense, as to which sce the lattcr.] 

trans, To barter, exchange. Also adsol. 

¢1470 Henry Wadlace x. 470 Bruce said : Fer ma on this 
day we haiff losyt. Wallace ansuerd: Allace, thal war 
ewill cosyt [z.7. coist], 14.. Lyarde in Red. tnt. 1. 281 
Coussid awaye at Appilby faire, As wyfis makis bargans, a 
horse for a mare. 1813 Dovcias “nes 1x. v. 188 ‘The 
traste Alethys With hym hes helmys cossyt [2.7 cosit; 
Virgil ix. 307 gadeam permutat), and gave him his. 1870 
Kegent's Trag. ii. in Sempill Ballates 70 Steilling vp ane 
close, Possest in pnrpois, lyfe for lyfe to cose. 1573 Davin- 
son Comm, Vprichtnes xivi, (Jam.), Let not the Tufe of this 
lyfe temporall. Stay you to cois with lyfe celestial. 1580 

daner Ade, C 1268 ‘To Cope, or coase, cambire, 1808 
Jamison, Coss, to exchange. oth, Berwicks, 

Hence Covssing (F costing) vdd, sb. 

15397 MoxycomeRiE Cherrie § Slae 793 Sic coissing but 
loissing All honest nen may vse. 1597 SKENE De lerd. 
San. sive Bole, In all excambion, or cossing of Iandes. 
1617 Makkuam Cavaé. u. 136 ‘Fhe mystery of Horse-cosing. 

oss, obs, f. Kiss sé., Cos. 

Cossack (kpsitk). Also 6 Cassacke, 7 Cos 
sache, -aque, Cassok, Kosack, 7-8 Cosack, 
-ak, 8 Cossae, 9 Cossacque, Kozack, -ak. [a. 
“TP, : wee = . . 
Turki Sle gussdg adventurer, guerilla, ‘In India 


it hceame common in sense of predatory horseman, 
freehooter’? \Vule).} 

Name of a warlike Turkish people now subject to 
Russia, oceupying the parts north of the Black Sea. 
From them the Doles organized a body of light horse- 
men, in which capacity they now form an imporlant 
element of the Kussian army. Also a/ér7. or adds. 

1598 Hanvuvr Foy. 1. 388 ‘Whe Cassacke bees his felt, 
to force away the raine, 1687 React Waist, Darks UW. 251 
‘The Piracies and Depredations of the Cc in the Black 
Sea. 1698 Crenn A/uscowy 126 Whe Cossacks .. were a cer- 
tain Doody of Soldiers, Established for the Guard of the 
Fromiers, 1733 Haxway Yrav. (1762) I. au. xv. 64 The 
Cossacks are a species of ‘Vartars; their name signifies free- 
booters, 1822 byron Yaar vu Ixxiv, ‘he Kozacks, or, if 
so you please, Cossacques. /érd. x. li, The parries He 
made ’gainst Cossacque sabres. 1855 ‘Tuxnvson Charge 
it. Brigade iv, Cossack and Russian Reel’d from the 
sabre-stroke Shatter'd and sunder'd. fransf. 1897 C. 
Grane Christ xxv. (1879) 271 To hold these fierce Cossacks 
of the age in check. 

lience Cossa‘ckian, Cossa‘ckie a. \/arc\, per- 
taining to the Cossacks. 

1816 Gent?, Mag. UAXXVE.w 211 Form of government 
. entirely kozakian. 1824 J. Gircurisr Efym, duterpr. 14 
The origin of Cossackic and Hottentotic, and of all the 
languages, etc. 

Cosse, obs. f. Kiss sé., Cosu, Cos. 

Cossen, obs. f. Cozy. 

+ Co'sser, coser. Ods. [f. Coss v. +-rn 1] A 
dealer ; a broker; a ‘horse-corser’. So Co-ssery 
(in 5 cosert), barter, bargaining. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 684/40 [ie mango, a cosyt. 
2a 1400 Morte cirth, 1582 It come neuer of knyghthede .. 
‘To carpe of coseri, whene captyfis ere takyne. 

Cosset (kp'sét), sd. Also § cossart. [Not 
found before the 16th c.: derivation uncertain. 

Prof. Skeat (Trans. Pitlol, Soc. 1889) has suggested that 
it is the same word as OE. coé-ss'ta cot-sitter, dweller in a 
cot, cottar; ef. the Domesday forms, pl. cosces, cosets, cozes 
(¢=¢s). This is phonetically satisfactory, and the sense of 
“lamb dwelling in a cot’ or ‘kept by a cof-sz#fa or cottar’ 
finds support in_ It, casiccfo a tame lamb bred by hand, 
f. casa house; Ger. Aauslamm house-lamb and ‘pet’, is 
analogous, Cf. also ‘Cofts, lambs brought up by hand, 
cades’, Marshall Aurad Econ. #. Norfolk, 1787 (whence in 
Grose 1790). There is however a long gap between the 
cosces ai imesany and the cosse? of 1579, during which no 
trace of the word in either sense has been found.] 

1. A lamb (colt, etc.) brought up by hand; a 
pet-lamb, cade-lamb. Also adtrib. as cosset lamb. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cad. Nov. 42, I shall thee give yond 
Cosset for thy payne. 1613 W. Browne Shefh, Pipe Wks. 
31772 III. 39 ‘The best cosset in nty fold. 1626 Breton 
Fantastickes Apr. (PD), The cosset lamb is learned to butt, 
1674 Ray S. & E. C. Words 62 A Cosset Jambe or colt, &c. 
ie. a cade lamb, a lamb or colt brought up by the hand, 
Norf. Sug. 1749 W. Exuis Sheph. Guide 77 A cossart- 
damé in Hertfordshire is one left by its dam's dying by 
disease or hurt before it is capable of getting its own living ; 
or is one that is taken from a ewe that brings two or three 
or four lambs at a yeaning, and is incapable of suckling and 
bringing them all up. 1883 Saz. Rev. LVI. 109 The char- 
acter of cosset Iambs is notoriously bad; and..the pct horse 
is, as a rule, a somewhat uncertain animal in stable. , 

2. Applied to persons, etc.: A pet of any kind; 
a petted, spoilt child. 

1596 Nase Saffron Walden 143 Who but an ingrain 
cosset would keepe such a courting of a Curtezan, 1614 B. 
Jonson Barth, Fair 1, i, 1 am_for the cosset his charge. 
1659 GaupEN Tears of Ch. 593 Some are such Cossets and 
Tantanies that they congratulate their Oppressors and flatter 
their Destroyers. a@1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cosset, a 
Fondling Child. a@ 1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Cosset, a 
pet, something fondly caressed. 


Cosset (kp'sét), v. [f. pree. sb. In literary 
use, chiefly of rgthe.} ¢rans. To treat as a 


. cosset ; to fondle, caress, pet, indulge, pamper. 


COSSETY. 


1659 GaupbEN Tears of Ch. 375 Expiscopacy .. was even 
ampered and Bla ee so ere ersin, a zg 

onny Voc. E. clnglia, Cosset, to fondle. 1857 Sir F’. Par- 
crave Norn. §& Eug. 11, 800 Henry, so cosseted during 
babyhood nnd boyhood hy his grandmother. 1859 H. 
Kinestey G, /faulyn xxvi. (D.), | have been cosseting this 
little beast up. 1860 Emrnson Cond, Life i. (1861) 7 Nature 
is no sentimentalist—does not cosset or pamper us. 

b. sutr. or adbsol. 

1871 B. Tayiorx Fans? (1875) 1]. 11. 201 Probe and dally, 
cosset featly, Test your wanton sport completely. 1889 HH. 
Weir Onur Cats 11 Aootber [cat] would cosset up close to 
asitting hen, 

Cosset, variant of Cossip. 

Cossety (kp'stti), a. rare. [f. prec. sb. or vb. 

+ -¥.] Fond of being cosseted; pertaining to 
cosscting. 

1887 Neutish Gloss., Cossety, used of a child that has been 
petted, and expects to be fondled and caressed. 1889 H. 
Weir Our Cats 61 The short-haired cat in general is..more 
‘cosseity’.. than its long-haired brother. /éfd, 120 Some 
cats are..ever ready for cossetty attention, 

Cosshe, var. Cosu Ofs., hut. 

Cosshen, -yn, obs. ff. Cusnion. 

Cossherie, cosshirh, obs. ff. CosHERy, 

+ Co'ssic, a. Ods. [ad. It. cosstco, f. cosa, cossa : 
see Coxs 54, h Pertaining to algebra, algcbraic. 

1557 Recoroe (¢tée\, The Whetstone of Witte, which is 
the seconde parte of Arithmeticke, containing the Extrac- 
lion of Roots, the Cossike Practice, with the Rules of 
Equation. /dfd. Sj b, Nombers Cossike, are soche as bee 
contracte vnto a denomination of some Cossike signe as r. 
nomber, 1, roote, 1 square, 1. Cube, etc. 1656 Br. Hatt 
Via Media Rem, Wks. (1660) 367 Strigelius .. likens the 
place of predestination in Divinity to the Cossick Rule in 
Arithmetic. 1656 tr. /Zoddes' Elem, Philos, (1839) 316 Alge 
bra, or the analytics specious, symbolical, or cossick.. 1674 
Dary in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Jifen (1841) IL. 366 An universal 
series for any equation of twocossic notes. 1838-9 HALLAM 
Hist. Lit, 1, iti. § 136. 242. 

Hence + Co'ssicly a/v., alycbraically. 

1557 Recorpe BH Aetst. Sj, There bee some called nombers 
denominate vulgarely ; and other bee called nombers deno- 
ninate Cossikely. 

ih Co'ssical, a. Obs. [fas prec. +-aL.] =prec. 

1§71 Dicces Manton. ww. Vref. Tj, The ingeniouse Student, 
hauing any meane taste of cossicall numbers, shall finde 
them playne and easie. 1701 Jeane Body of arith. 284 In 
substracting Cossical Fractions. [1801 Strautr Sports & 

rast. IN. ii, 278 uote, Certain. algebraic figures, called cos- 
sical signings, which increased the intricacy of the game. } 

(| Cossid (kpsid). Anglo-fndian. Also 7 eos- 
set, 8 eassid, fa. Arab. (and Pers.) sols gapid 


courier.] ‘A courier or running messenger’ (Yule’. 

1682 W.. Hences Diary 20 Dec. (Y.), L received letters by 
a Cossid .. dated ye 18th instant from Muxodavad. 1696 
Ovincton Voy. Suratt 416(V.) Word was brought .. of a 
Cosset's Arrival with Letters from Court. hg J. Lon 
Select, Rec. Govts 3 (¥.) Our packets may forwarde 
much faster by Cassids. 1803 WELLINGTON in Gurw, Desf. 
II. 159, I wish that you would open a communication by 
ineans of cossids witb the officer cerieemstity .- in the fort 
of Songhur, 1879 C. R. Low ¥rni. Gen. Abbott iii, 245 A 
cossid arrived from Cabul bringing the Shah's reply. 

Cosside, obs. f. Asse: see Kiss v, 

Cossing : sce Coss v. 

Cossoner, obs. f. Cozenrr. 

Cossyrite (kp'sirsit). Win. [Named 1881 
from Cossyra, ancient name of the island Pantel- 
laria, between Sicily and Africa: see -1TE.] A 
silicate of iron found in lava. 

1883 Dana Sfin. App. iii. 31 

+ Cost, 54.1 Os. [ONorthumb. cost, a. ON, 
kostr trial, chance, state, condition, quality, etc. 
= Goth. dustus proof, trial :—OTeut. *hes-f113, from 
weak grade kus- of keus-, kaus-, kus-, to taste, 
prove, choose: cf. OF. costian, Ger, hosten to ity, 
prove, taste; also L. gusius, gustdre, Gr. yeu(a)av, 
to taste. See also Cust.] 

1. Way, manner; available course; contrivance. 
iNeedes cost: in the way of necessity, necessarily. 
The OE. phrases anigum coste, alre coste, nppear 
to survive in the modern af any cost, which is now, 
however, in sense referred to Cost 56,2 

cgoo Durham Ritnal (Surtees Soc.) 108 /neffabilibus 
mods, vnasceccendlicvm costvm. /éfd. 113 Uilo nado, 
wnigvm coste. ¢1175§ Lawd, ‘fou. a1 We ne majen alre 
coste halden crist bibode. c¢ 1205 Lay. 13769 Nus fer cost 
nan oder. c13a5 £. E. Addit. P. B. 1478 Pe candelstik bi 
a cost watz cayred pider. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer Aut.'s 7. 619 
Needes cost he moste himselven hyde. ¢ 1449 Pecock 
Kepr. u. ii. 141 This word ‘graued ymage’ bitokeneth, 
needis cost..a feyned graued God. : . - 

2. A quality, characteristic, habit; disposition, 
nature, kind, character. Often in p/. 

e175 Lams, Lfout, 29 He haued bes deofles costes pet a 
fested and a ded uuel. c1200 Oxmin 8056 And son sumn 
ice wass waxeno mann, Pa flah I childess cosstess, ¢ 1a50 
Gen. & Ex. 3327 Knewen he nojt dis dewes cost. ¢1340 
fbid. 8179 (Fart) pe king pat kinde was of coste. ©1340 
Gaw, § Gr, Knit, 1849 Who-so knew be costes pat knit ar 
per-inne. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 364 What schuld ye do a this 
place, Swych costus to Tied 

Cost (kpst), 54.2 Also 3 coust, 4-6 coste, § 
eooste, Sc. coist. [a. OF. cost, coust (now coi?) 
=Pr. cost, Sp. and It. costo, f. Rom. vb. costare; sce 
Costv. The Rom, sb. (with fem. costa) has, like 


the vb., been widely adopted in Teutonic, Slavonic, | 
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and Celtic: ef. OHG. Aosta, MHG. and MLG. 
koste, kost, mod.G. kost, MDu. cost, Du. kos; 
Icel. hostr, Sw., Da. fost; Polish &oszt, Kuss. 
koshti; Irish cost, cosd, Welsh cost.] 

1, That which must be given or surrendered in 
order to acquire, produce, accomplish, or maintain 
something; the price paid for a thing. 

Prime cost: the first or original cost of production, with- 
out any charges for distribution; the price at which a mer- 
chant or dealer huys, as ope to that at which he sells; 
in this case commonly called cost price. 

41300 Cursor Al. 13374 (Cott.) Left pai noght for cost ne 
suinc, And god wine had bai for to drinc. 1428 in Heath 
Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 6 Tymber with the coste and cariage. 
1471 Riptey Comp. Adch, vy. in Ashm, (1652) 158 Medyll 
wyth nothyng of gret cost. 1526 Tinoate Luke xiv. 28 
Which of you disposed to bilde a toure, sytteth not doune 
before, and counteth the cost? 1614 Br. Harte Recoll. 
Treat, 670 For cost of clothes, for price of vessels. ¢ 1744 
Swirt Drafrer’s Lett, vii, Sone small quantity which was 
sold below the prime cost. 1776 Aoam Serie VON vii 
{. 57 In common language what is called the prime cost of 
any commodity does not comprehend the profit of the 
ae who is to sell it again. 1851 Kincstev }'east 201 

Jealing out flannel and sheeting a little below cost price. 
1868 Rocers J'e/, Econ. ii, (ed. 3) 7 The aggregate amount 
of labour expended on objects and services Jy called the cos? 
of production, 

tb. Outlay, expenditure, expense. Ods. 

1386 Cnaucer Frankl. 7. 829 Aurilius, tbat his cost 
hath al for-lorn. 1463 Sury Wells (Camden) 20 To spare 
for no coste that this be doo. 1545 Ascnam So.voph. (Arb.) 
122 Better is cost upon somewhat worth than spence vpon 
nothing worth. 1599 Suans. Afach Ado 1. i. 98 The fashion 
of this world is 10 avoid cost, and you encounter it. 1611 
TBirce 1 Chron. xxi.a4, 1 will not .. offer burnt offerings 
without cost. 1709 ADvison Satler No. 24 P12 No Art or 
Cost is omitted to make tbe Stay. .agreeable. 

te. #/. Expenses, charges. Oés. exc, as in 2. 

a1300 Cursor Af, 13401 Cott.) Sir architricline, Pa Costes 
to pe bridal fand. 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour Hv, With- 
oule grete costes and expenses. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 
305, { will delyver you a cernaine some of money to pay 
your costes in your lodgings. 1669 Worupce Syst. Agric. 
xii, § § (1681) 259 The Dace .. doth very well in Fish-ponds, 
if any think it worth their costs and pains to keep them 
there. 1793 W. Rorerts Looker-on No. 71 (1794) V1). 102 
{This] induces all that can afford the costs..to send tbeir 
children abroad. 

2. Law. (pl.) The expenses of litigation, prose- 
cution, or other legal transaction ; ¢sf. in an action 
at law, those allowed in certain cases by law or 
by the court in favour of the winning and against 
the losiug party. 

1340 A yend, 40 be ualse demeres, bet..dob maki pe greate 
costes, and nimeb Ee Reae yefpes. 1503-4 Ac? 19 Jlen. 
71, c. 36 Vercam., Sir William .. had jugement to recovere 
for his seid mayme and costes of the same suyte M'iij li, 
1538 Starkey Lagland 1, ii. 190 The party ccnaemiye a6 
schold ever be awardyd to pay cosiys, 1768 Biackstoxr 
Comin, M1. 399 Thus much for judgments; to which costs 
are a necessary appendage. 1818 Cruise Diges? (ed. 2) I. 
535 If a trustee sues in Chancery for the trust estate, and 
obtains a decree, with costs. /éd. V. 613 [The judge] dis- 
missed the bill, but without costs. 1892 Netespr., Police 
Cases, Fined 5s. and costs. fod. Each party to pay their 
own costs. The judgement does not carry costs, 

3. éransf. Expenditure of time, labour, etc. Also 
in pl. (06s... 

c1z00 A. Adis. 7363 Swete is love of damosele; Ac hit 
askith costes feole 1 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 750 Carande 
for his costes, lest he ne keuer schulde. ¢ 1480 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 7824 Some of pnire felawschip pai lost, And of pair 
hydin all pair cost. 1477 Norton Ord. dich, Proem in 
Ashm, (1652) 8 ‘They leese their Costs {=pains], as men see 
aldnye. 1586 Bricut Sfe/anch. Pref., {na simple phrase 
without any cost or port of words. 1676 Hospes //fad 11, 
154 After so much cost Of time and blood. 1876 ‘Tre- 
vetvan Sfacan/ay 1. ii. 63 Intent on amusing themselves at 
any cost of time or edule, 

+4. concer. That on which money, ete. is ex- 


pended; a costly thing. Oés. rare. 

1 Wveur Dan, xiv. 7 (Bel, & Dr. 8) Who it is that 
etith these costis [1611 expenses}. a1g00-go Alexander 
4180 It kindils on a lowe..And many costious costis con- 
sumes in-to askis. 1597 Suaxs. 2 //en, JV, 1, tii. 60 Like 
one, that drawes the Modell of a house Beyond his power 
to builde it; who (halfe through) Giues ore, and leanes his 
part-created Cost A naked subiect to the Weeping Clouds, 
¢ 1600 — Sonn, xiv. 

5. Phrases. + Zo do or make cost(s), to be at 
cost: to be at expense; to spend money, etc.; to 
incur or bear expense, Ofs. (Cf. EXrense 3 b.) 

1297 R. Guouc. (1724) 27 pe ys coust was nl ydo, ¢1385 
Cuaucer L. G.I. 1448 Hips. & Afedea, Al the cost 1 wele 
myn seluyn make. 1428 in Ileath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 6 
For expenses and costis maad on our gardyne. 1465 
Pasion Lett, No. 529 11. 238 The coste that ye dede on me. 
1526 Tinoatr Acts xxi, 24 Do cost on them. 1577-87 

oLInsuEO Chrou, 111. 1247/2 William the first lord Coniers 
--did much cost vpon Hornelie castell. ¢ 1638 Sat, Géusy. 
Assemé, in Maidment Se. Pasgnits (1868) 37 Lordliogs.. 
rule the rost And forceth us to make the cost. 

1633 D. Rocers Treat. Sacraments 1. 78 We.. have 
chosen rather to be at cost with God, than to forgoe the 
knowledge of his truths. a 1659 Bre. Brownnic Serm. (1674) 
1.i.5 Obed-Edom had heen at cost with God’s Ark. 


b. At (tupon, tof) any one’s cost (+ costs): 
at his expense (now usually implying loss or 
detriment: cfd). dé the cost of (something): at 
the expense of losing or sacrificing it. So at /ittle 
cost, at any cost, etc, 


CcOsT., 


1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 183 Al pe bachelerye..he nom in 
ys companye And of ys maynage, vp ys coust. ‘ 
Cuaucen Prod. 799 [He] Shal haue a soper nt oure aller 
cost. 31474 Caxton CAesse 52 He was buryed at the costis 
ond dispencis of the comyn good. 1513 Brapsuaw S?. HWer- 
198 1t_ 1157 Many shyps were made upon the kynges cost. 


1566 in Picton L'pool Alunic, Rec. (1883) 1. 48 To drink. .of 
his lordships cost. 1601 Suaxs. Tred. NV. v. i. 327 Heere 
nt my house, and at my proper cost. 1613 Biste 2 Sarr. 
xix. 42 Hnue we eateo at all of the kings cost? 1744 De 
Fou Mem, Cavalier (1840) 115 We feasted at the enenty’s 
cost. 1844 H.H. Witson Brit, /ndia U1. 40 To ope The 
English at any cost from Sbahpuri. 186a Rusxin Vauera 
P. (1880) 2 To increase the numbers of a nation at the cost 
of common health or comfort. 4 

te. Of (at, for) free cost: free of cost ; without 


payment, gratis. Obs. 
cx Martowr Fanst, Wks. (Rtldg.) 93/1 UIl feed thy 
devil with horse-bread as long as he lives, of free cost. 
1683 H. Cocan tr, Pruto's Trav, lvi. 218 ‘Tables..where all 
that desired it..were admitted to eat of free cost. 1697 
Dampier Moy, (1698) |. iii. 29 Cedar. .being to be had here 
at free cost. 1821 Scotr Aveni/w. ii, Unwilling to quit 
good liquor when it was to be had for free cost. 
d. Zo any one’s cost. resulling to his expense; 
henee, to his loss or detriment. 

1897 Suaks. 2 //ew. JV, 10. ii, 13 Hee is at Oxford still, 
is hee not? SZ Indeede Sir, to my cost. 1647 Cow Ley 
Mistr., Vhraldont iii, But quickly to my Cost I foued, 
“Twas cruel Love. .had made the Wound. 1745 P. Tuomas 
Jrni. Anson's Voy. 21 We soon learnt to our Cost that we 
were far from, etc, 1805 Worosw. Hagroner1.87 He knows 
it to his cost, good man? 1834 It. Martineau Demerara 
iii, 41 It wears out fast..as I can tell to my cost. 

te. More cost than worship, etc.: sce 
Obs. exc. dial. 

1gs9x Harixcron Ori. Far. Advt. (1634) Aj, All their 
figures are cut in wood and none in metall, and in that 
respect inferiour to these, at least (by the old proverbe) the 
more cost the more worship. 1765 Foote Courmissary i, 
You labour too hard .. Ay .. and for little or nothing : only 
victuals and cloaths, more cost than worship. 1876 IWAitby 
Gloss. s.¥., ‘\t's mair cost than worship’, more expensive 
than useful. 1877 FE. Peacock W. W. Linc. Gloss, 8.v 
When anything cosis much more than it is worth, it is sai 
to be ‘more cust than worship’. 

6. atirib, and Comb, as cost-free, -neglecting; 
cost priee, see 1; eost-sheot, a table or state- 
ment spose, the expense of any undertaking. 

161a-1§ Br. Hart Contempl. O. 7. xvin.v, He would not 
serve God cost-free. 1631 Quartes Samson Div. Poems 
(1717) 266 ‘The cost-neglecting Cooks. 180 T. Mitcnete 
Aristoph, 1, 211 That he Might his commons get cost-free. 

+ Cost, 54.3 Obs. Also § eooste, 5-6 coste, 
6 coast(e. [OF cost, ad. L. costum (costos), a, Gr. 
xéotos= Arab, buu5 gust, Skr. Austha (Yule), the 
thick aromatic root of the composite plant Auck- 
landia Costus, now Afplotaxis Lappa (Treas. of 
Zot.), a native of Cashmere, imported as a spice 
by the Grecks and Romans. ‘Thence transferred 
in the Middle Ages to another odoriferous plant.] 
The herb also called ALECosT or CosTMARY. 

cro0o Sar, Leeckd, 1]. 276 Wermod, betonica, redic, 
merce, cost. /td. II]. 2g Wermod coforbrote zencglisc 
cost, 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. xii. (1495), The 
juys of warmode wyth powder of Coste. ¢1400 Lanfranc’s 
Cirurg. 57 Vi pe enoynture of hote oiles as oile of coste. 
¢1440 Proms, Parvo. Cooste, herbe, cartus, 177 ts 
Goocr /leresbach's Hus, 1. (1586) 170 OF TL or Millet 
of Commin, of Coast. 1585 Luovp 7reas. 
Coste or Detyn stampt & mixt with oyle. 
Costo..the herbe Coaste or berbe Marie. 

|| Oceas. used in Lat. form costus, costum. 

3889 Morwyne Fronym. 158 Sage, costum, rew, sothern- 
wood. 19712 Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 32 There are two so 
of this Costus, the sweet and the hitter. 

Cost (kpst), 52.4 Her. Also 6 coste. [a. OF. 
coste (mod.F. ¢éfe) rib:—L. costa rib.) = Corise; 
but sometimes differentlated from it: cf. 1610. 

1572 Bossswert. Armorie 12 A *Coste’ is the fou 
parte of the bende.. and is called at somtime a Co 
somtyme a Batune. 1610 Guituim /feradidtry (1679) 44 
beareth Or, a Bend Verrey, between 2 Cotises or Co 
Gules. /ded. t1. v. (1660) 61 When one of these is bor 
alone,.then shall you tearme it..a Cost; but if they t 
borne hy couples. .then you may name them Cotises. } 
Cussans //er. iv. 57 The diminutives of the Bend are th 
Bendlet ..which is half the width of the Bend; the Cost 
or Cotice, which is half the Bendlet; and the Riband, half 
of the Cost. Costs never appear alone in a shield. 

Cost, obs. f. Coast, side, rib, border, region, ete. 

Cost (kpst), v. Also 4-6 coste. Pa. t. and 
pple. cost; also in 4 pa. t. costed, oostide, 
pple. coste. [a. OF. coster, couster (mod. colt 
= Pr. and Sp. costar, Pg. custar, It. costaret— 
constare to stand together, stand firm, abide, b 
settled or fixed, stand at a price, cost, f. ¢on 
together + s/are to stand. 

The construction of this verb is idiomatic, 
for its analysis it is necessary to go back to 
foe constitit mihi tribus assibus was litera 
‘this stood (to) me in three asses’. The dative 
the person has in Eng. become an indirect obj 
éo being never expressed ; the Lat. locative (abl 
or genitive) of the amount or price became 
simple object in French, and remains an ad’ 
bial object in English, ## being never expres 
Hence a natural tendency to vlew the noun 


quots. 
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COST. 


pressing the pricc as a simple object, and the verb 
as transitive. That it is yct really intransitive 
is shown by the fact that it has no passive either 
with the price or the indircct object as subject; 
‘this cost me nothing’ cannot be changed into 
‘nothing was cost me by this,’ or ‘I was cost 
nothing by this’. The adverbial adjunct may also 
be expressed by an adverb as much, little, more, 
fess, dear(ly (ct. L, carius coustat): even here the 
tendency is to look upon much, /ittle, etc. as adjs. 
used pacts aire 

1. To be acquired or acquirahle at (so much), to 
come into one’s possession or be maintained at (an 
expressed me 3 tobe of the price of, be bought or 
maintained for, necessitate the expenditure of fan 
amount specified, or indicated as much, /rtt/e, etc.,. 

1386 Cuavcer Prof. 762 And it shal coste noght. 1 

eta sten, VIST, c.20§1 Merchaundisez..to be valued 

after that they coste at the firste byeng. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 

Pinte’s Trav. \xxiv. 305 A great fire was kindled .. which 

cost a deal. 1745 De foe's Eng. Tradeswtan i. (1241) 

I, 6 {He] thereby knows what everything costs at first 

ha: 1881 Gotpw. Smitn Lect. & Ess. 243 A bureau that 
cost forty dollars. 

b. With personal object (indirect): To bring 
or entail on (a person) in the way of expenditure ; 
to ‘stand (a person) in’ (so much). 

31377 Lanct. P, Pi. B. Prol. 24 And pou; it had exste 
{v.r. hadde costned] me catel, hiknowen it I nolde. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi. 140, & [it] shold cost me all 
that I have in the worlde. 1538 Starkey Engfand 11.1. 173 
Hyt costyth ne more in nuryschyng hys famyly .. then 
before. 1 HAKS. OF. u. iit. 93 His Breeches cost him 
but a Crowne. 1647 Br. Hate Reo. Wis, (140) 7 That 
whatsoever it might cost him, I should be sent to the Uni. 
versity. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. iv. 9 For fear of 
losing the mony I [a slave] cost him. 1799 H. Hester 
St-Pterre’s Stud. Nat, U1. 595 Such an establishment 
would cost the State avery small matter. 1863 P. Parry 
Dockyard Econ, 73 What will it cost him to set up the frame 
of such a ship. 

2. fig. To necessitate or involve the Serene of 
(time, trouble, or the like), loss or sacrifice of (some 
valued sion), suffering of (some penalty, etc.). 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 152 Which most is worth .. And 
costeth lest a man to kepe..I say it is humilite. 1535 
Coverpace 1 Chron, xiii. (xii.]19 Yf he fell vnto his lorde 
Sanl, it mighte cost vs oure neckes, 1599 Suaxs. Afuch 
Ado it. i. 387, lam for you, though it cost mee ten nights 
watchings, «1633 G. Heasrer Facute Prudentum, Good 
words are worth much and cost little. 1667 Mitton 7. 4. 
1, 444 To do him wanton rites, which cost them woe, 1719 
De For Crusoe (1240) 1. ix. 150 It cost me a month to 
shape it. 1774 Goins. Nat, Hist. (1776) VIII. 72 ‘The 
construction of their combs, costs them a great deal of 
labour, 1860 Tynpatt Glac, 1. xiv. 9) The journey having 
cost a little more than 14 hours, 1878 eee siOgr. 
197 His eagerness to witness the spectacle cost him his life. 
1874 Garren Short Hist, ii. g2 The King’s violence .. cost 

| him the support of the clergy. 

b. Zo cost (one) dear, dearly: to entail great 
expenditure or loss upon; to involve a heavy 
penalty. 

€3320 Cast. Love 1092 3if wolt him bugge to his 
feore, He schal costen be ful deore. ¢1380 Sir Ferums, 
3494 A sholde delyuery me out of prisoun. . Coste hit no3t so 
dere. 1604 Suaks. O/A. v. it 255 If thou attempt it, it will 
cost thee deere. 1634 Six T. Hereert Trav, 121 This 
cruelty cost him deerely afterwards, 1869 
Leaves iii, And woe, but they costme dear! 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. 1V. xviii. 162 To keep strict watch over the 
city whose conquest had cost William so dear, 

+3. Of persons: To incur expense, ‘be at 
charges’; quasi-/rans. to expend or spend (much, 
“ttle, aught, etc.). Obs. 

¢1380 Wyeutr Wks. (1220) 194 Riche men..pat costen so 

¢ in grete schapellis. — Sel. Wés, III. 305 Pei wolen 

Make executours to coste moche hi somonyng fro place to 
place. — Acts xxi 24 Halowe thee with hem; and 
coste in that thei schave her heedis. c1420 Avow. 
Arth, xxviii, If thou have o3te on bur coste. ¢1490 Proms. 
eA OTS. K) Costyn, or do cost or spendyn, exspenda, 

4. Comm, To estimate or fix the cost of pro- 
duction of an article or piece of work. Hence 
erating abl, sb. (also attrib.) 

1884 Birmingham Datty Post 24 Jan. 3/3 Managin: 
Clerk .. capable of costing. 1888 Daily ee. 7 July 7/2 
Severe in economy of materials and in the costing‘ of the 
work. 1891 /éid, 28 Sept. 8/4 Upholsterers’ Trimmings.— 

‘anted, 2 smart Young Man, for Costing Department. 

Cost, obs. f. Coast, and aphetic f. Accosr. 

HCosta (kpst4). Pl. coste (kgst7). The 
: word for rib, applied in Natura] History 
‘and Physiology to various rib-like parts, also 
(after mod.Romanic costa, F. coste, céte side, border) 
to the edges of certain fone 

Anat. Arib. b. ot. The midrib ofa leaf. c. Entom. 

‘rib’ or ‘vein’ nearest to the anterior margin of an 

‘$s wing; also the anterior margin itself. dl. Conchol. 
rib-like ridge on a shell, etc. - 

1866 Treas, Bot. s.v., A leaf ma 
Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. + 
costa upon the shell. % 

tral vein .. called the midrib or costa. 3872 Mrvart 
lem. Anat, 35 Each rib, or costa, has a double attachment 

> 1875 W. Houcuton Sk. Brit. /nsects &7 
that is the front edge of the wings. 1842 Syd. Soc. 

«, Costa..in Evtomology, the vein next the anterior 

“margin of the wing. 
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+ Co‘stable, a. Os. [a. OF. coustadle (later 
cotitable), {. couster to Cost.}] Costly, expensisc. 

¢ 1460 J. Russet: Bk. Nurture 803 Capon, bakemete, or 
Custade Costable. 1g02 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 
iv. xxv, 311 That the faste be not to moche costable to bere. 

Costeform, bad form of Costirorm. 

+Co'stage. O4:. Also 4 kostage, coustage, 
6 costag, custage. [a. AF. costage = OF. coustage, 
f. coster, couster to Cost.} 

Expense, cxpenditurc, charge, cost. 

1327 in Pol. Songs (Camden: 239 Whose rykeneth with 
knaves Huere coustage. ¢ 1366 Cuaucer Shipm. 1. 46 Ful 
of diligence To do plesaunce, and also gret costaye. ¢ 1430 
Sir Gener, (Koxb.) 2302 Ye shal wende at my costage. 
1516 Plunipton Corr, p. cxxiv, Charged with all manner 
costage belonging to the said house and houshold. 15977 
Hanmer Anc. Acel. Hist. (1514) 327 Ie gave them their 
costage, to wit, necessary provision for their voyage. 178 
Pettus Fod. Regal, xix. 22 VW any Miner or other take 
Costage of a Merchant. 

b. pl. Expenses, ‘charges’, ‘ costs’. 

1330 RK. Drunxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11917 Per ys no 
keyng dop suche costages. Wills & Inv. NOC. (Surtees) 
69 note, Ye grete costages & exp'nces at I haue hadd. 
1514 in ug. Gilds ae 143 Atte custages..of the seid 
Master and brethern of the seid Gilde. 1670 Petius Fed. 
Reeal. 83 Vhe Mine was found at his Costages. 

Costal (ketal), @ (34, fa. F. co:fal ‘Paré, 
16the.), ad. med. or mod.L. costal-is, f. costa rib: 
see above.) 

1. /Ays. Pertaining to or connected with the ribs. 

Costal respiration: respiration produced chiefly by the 
movements of the rite; opposed to nddominal or diaphrag- 
matic respiration, 

16341. Jounsontr. Parey's Chirurg.371'Vhe sharpeplinters 
pyle the costall membrane. 1836 ‘oun Cycl Anat. I. 
201’: The costal vertebree. 1878 Foster Phys. ut ii, $1. 
234 The movement of the upper chest characteristic of 
female breathing, which is called costal. 

tb. (See quot., Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Buerane Pseud. Fp.v. x. 203 Whereby are éx. 
cluded all cetaceous. .fishes, many pectinall, whese ribs are 
rectilineall, many costall, which have their ribe embenwed. 

2. Nat. /fist., etc. Vertaining to, or of the nature 
of,a Costa, q.v. ence costal-nerved adj. 

1839 Tonn Cycl. Anat, 11. 5271 The cotal nervure is the 
first fongitedinal nervure of the wing. 2820 Gray Struct, 
Bot. iii. § 4.92 Leaves. .Costal-nerved, the nerves springing 
from a midrib or costa. 

B. sé. 

+1. The side. Obs. rare. 

1634 Matory's Arth. vit. xii. (1216) 1. 235 Sir Beaumains 
smote him through the costal (ed. Caxton cot] of the body. 

2, Anat, and Zool. Short for costal vein, muscle, 
Plate, ete. 

1828 Stark Flem. Nat. féit. U1. 405 Pelvis cof five plates, 
supporting five costals. 1852 Tonn Cyel. Anat. 1V.1, 222 
The great lateral costal n 

Hence Co'stally adv., in a costal manner, posi- 
tion, or direction ; in reference to the costa. 


Co--stander. [trans]. L. and Gr. as in quot. 
1709: see Co-.} Onc who stanrls together with 
(others); = Consistent 13. 2. 

1709 J. Jouxson Clergym. Vade-ns. 11.51 With these were 
the cureerayero:, costanders..who had their paces amongst 
the communicants..but were not admitted to the no 
Mysteries till the time of their penance was compleat 
3737 WatreLaxn Eucharist 521, 21973 A. BuTter Move. 
able Feasts (1252) 1. 279 The fourth class of penitents were 
the consistents or costanders. 

Costard (kgstaid,. Also 5-6 costerd’e. 
(app. of English formation; not found in OF. 
Perhaps f. OF. and AF. coste rib+-arD, meaning 
a prominently risted apple, a sense which agrees 
with the description of existing varieties so called.] 

L A kind of apple of large size. 

Often mentioned from 14th to 17th ¢, after which the 
word passes out of common use, though still retained by 
fruit-growers in the name of one or more varieties of apple 
identical with or derived from the criginal Costard. ‘The 
latter is described by R. Hogg, Hritish Pomology 1253, as 
a large apple, Stacy tweored, having five prominent 
ribs extending into the basin of the eye, and forming ridges 
round the crown. A Kentish grower who has Martin's 
Costard, descrites it in May 1892, as ‘a very large apple, 
shape oval, very much ribbed, a strong grower, bearing 
every other year.’ 

1292 Acc, of King's Fruiterer (Exch. Misc. T. R. iH, 
Record Off) [Brought into Berwick Castle] cum cisdem 
tio = es, pen one xii d. 
1s in ers Agric. & Prices 1. xviit 413.) 4 ] 
Pystyt of Susan of Pe costardes comeliche a cu resi 


cayre. ¢ 1430 Lyvs. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 15 The frutis 
wiche more comon be, Quenyngez, costardes, etiam 


wardons. c1440 Promp. Pare. tard, appulle, gusri- 
ariwn, 1519in Old City Ace. BR. (Archzol. Frnl. x IIL), 
Gret costerds wt ers and wyn. 1564 Pecow Display. 
Popish Mass (pete Se 1244) 283 Ye. .make merchandize 
of the sacrament, as the costardmonger doth of his costards 
and of his other fruits. 1676 T. Grover in PAL Trans. 
XI. 622 All sorts of Euglish Apples, as Pear-mains, Pippins, 
Rassetens, 1853 R. Hoce Brit. Pomol. 62 The 
true Costard is nowrarely to be met with. Modern authors 
make the Costard synonymous with the Catshead ; but this 
is evidently an error.. Ray describes both the Catshead and 
Costard as distinct, and Leonard Mea; er enumerates three 
varieties of Costard in his list—the white, grey, and red. 

2. Applied humorously or derisively to the head. 
arch, (Cf. coco-nut.) ‘ 


Pascoe. rt, I shall ra on the costarde if 
Fourier? the eae #1553 Gin. Riper D. m, v. (Arb.) 


ing, app. = Bordered, flan 


COSTEAUNT. 


ae knocke your costarde if ye offer to strike me. 1605 
SuaKs, Lear iv. vi.247 Ice try whither your Costard, or m 
Ballow ke the harder. oar S. 4 E. Countrey Words 
(1691) 93 Costard, the Head. It is a kind of opprobrious< 
word used by way of Contempt. 1818 Scorr Nob Roy xii, 
It's hard I should get raps over the costard, and only pay 
you back in make-believes. 1880 Wann Goethe's Faust t. 
xi. 56 Each other’s costards let ‘em split. 
tb. t=Cap. Obs. 

a@i626 Fiercure Woman's Prize. v, le make a close. 
stool of your velvet cnstard, 

Costard. = Costre., Costurt. 

1503 Hill of Ferrer (Somer-zt Ho.), Vaum ciphum vo. 
catium] costerd. 17.. Urey ALS. additions to Kay (in 
Halliwell), Costard..(z) a flak, or flasket. 

+ Costard-jagger. Cds. rare—'. (Cf. Jacoun, 
pedlar, packman.) ‘Another name, apparently, 
for costard-monyer [coster-monger |’ (Nares), 

151s arcray Egloges v.(N.), Coblers, or tynkers, or else 
Cotard.jagyers. 

Costard-monger, obs. f. CosterMoncER. 

Costate ‘keste't,, a. Nat. fist. [ad. L. cos- 
fits ribbed, having ribs, f. costa rib: see -aTR 4 
2.) Having a rib or ribs; ribbed : see Costa, 

1819 Pantologia, Costate leaf, in baany, a ritted leaf. 
128: I]. 4. Beary in Jrod. Microsc. Se. ere fa ‘The beady 
of the shell strongly ccatate. 

Co-stated, 2. = prec. 

3846 in Wowesster, 1846 F.C. Rye frit, Bectles gt 
Strongly ccatated or divited Ly longitudinal ridve.. 18646 
‘Tate Brit. Molluske very Voth the cmooth form and the 
costated variety. 

Costa‘to-, combining form of prec., as in cos 
tato-venone a., having ribbed or rib-like vein 

1866 Treat. et. Costatatenase, when the parallel sid 
veins Of « feather-veined leaf are much ttouter than thes 
which intervene, 

Costay, obs. f. Coast v. 

Cost-book kfrstjbuk . Awing. [f. Cost h2 
+ Boox.] A book containing an abstract of all 
costs and expenses incurred in working a mine, 
and of all returns from sales, etc., with a balance 
of profit or loss. 

By the Stannaries Act, the Cost-lek must Le made up 
and laid before the Shareholders at least once in eve 
weeks, and the term ‘ccct-Leok’ is defined to ineluce all 
the subsidiary bwks kept in the anine. Hence Cost-lock 
Company, a \ind of partuership formed ta work a Cost.dook 
Mine on the Cost-dook .ystem, aicoreiing to which any 
partner is at liLerty to withdraw after such pericdical setele- 
ment of accounts, without further liability. 

1849 Act 124173 Viet. c. 104 8 Any Partnership. formed 
for the working of Mines on the Principle commonly called 
the Cent [took Principle. 1864 Cyr up Lankimy ii. 41 A at 
hook mining company. 189 F.. Matitsos Aid BA ys 
Seme mines are worked under. the Sorat leak’ system, by 
which the adventurers. meet from time ty time ty examine 
the acecants of expenditure and receipts, and then decide 
either to stop further outlay cr to preeeed. 1891 Acid 
Royal Comm, Rich 4152 A man can limit his Natality in a 
cast-book mine much more than he can in a limited hability 
company, becaus: we make up our accounts every four 
months, and a shareholder is perfectly at liberty to retire 


a 


then. 
+ Co'st-castle. O/:. rare—). [peth. coi — 
Coast.) Name of some boyish game. 


1603 Frorio Montaigne im. xiti. (1632) 626 To we him 

(Scipio) carelessly to dallie..in chusing of cockle-shels, and 
lay at cost-castle along the sea-shoare with his friend 
selius, 

Montaigne’s word is cornichon va devant, explained by 
Littré as a race at picking up a number of objects while 
running.) 

Coste, obs. f. Coast, Cost. 

Costean, costeen (kpstf-n), v. Corns 
Afining, [See quot. 1778. But Jago has ‘ wood- 
tin, cosfean, an ore of tin in structure like wood’, 
f. cos, M.Cornish cofd wood + séeantin.] intr. To 
sink pits down to the rock in order to ascertain the 
direction of a lode. Usually Costeamning a0/. sh, 

1778 W. Pevcr Min. Cornub.. Ancther way of discovering 
Lodes is by sinking little pits through the loowe ground 
down to the fast or solid country.. This way of secking the 
Tinners call Costeening, from Cothas Stean; that is fallen 
or dropt tin, 18g0 Axsten Elem. Geol. suo Where their ace 
tual presence is doubtful ..a series of experiments called 
in Cornwall ‘costeaning’, is undertaken with the view of 
discovering the presence of avein. 1880 Bliss Cocetry 
W. Cornw. Gloss., Costeening, examining the back of a lode 
by digging pits. 184 R. Hest Brit. Mining yoo The pits 
or shafts sunk are costeaning pits or shafts, 

Hence costean pit. 

1778 W. Pryce. Min, Cornus, 319 Costean pits are shallow 
pits to trace or find Tin. Costeaning, ditto. 

+ Costeamnt, a. Ods. [a. OF. costeiant (-iant, 
-oyant), pr. pple. of costeter, now cétoyer to Coast.} 
=Coastisc, bordering. 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 245 In a marche costeaunt. 

Costed, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Cost v. 

+ Costed, obs. f. Coastzn £f/. a. In the follow- 
,orribbed, [Cf. OF. 
cost.) 

1548 Hatt. Chron. 12 Some had the helme .. curiously 
ven and conni costed. 13632 Lrrncow Tram. i. 13 
ey ..rub their les on his hard costed telly: thus 

adoriug that breathlewse masse of mettall, 

Coatefe, obs. f. Costrve. 

Costelyng : see Coast z. 

Costelet(te, obs. f, Ccrier. 


COSTELLATE. 


Coste'llate, 2. rare—°. [dim. of Costar, 
as if f. L. *costel/a, dim. of costa rib.] ‘ Fincly 
ribbed or costated’ (Webster 1864). 

Costeme, obs. f. Custos. 

+Co'sten, v.! Ods. In 1 costnian, 3 costn- 
en. [OF. costnian, a subsidiary form of costian 
to try, tempt. ‘The inserted # appears also in 
costnere and costnung = costere, costung. OF. 
costian was Com. Teut. = OS. costén, OHG. 
Rostén (MHG., and mod.G, foster), Teel. hosta; f. 
Rostuz trial; see Cost s6.!] trans, To try. 

¢xa05 Lay. 24669 Bute he icosined (¢ 1275 ifonded] weoren 
prie ine compe, 

+Co'sten, v.2 Oss. Forms: 3-5 costn-en 
(fa. t. costned(e), costen(en, cosn(en (fa. ¢. 
costenede, cosnede), [ME. cos/n-en appears to 
be a by-form (of earlier appearance) of cost-en, a. 
OF. cost-er to Cost. The 2 of the stem appears 
also in Icel. Aostnadr, Sw. hosinad, Da. bekosining 
expense.] =Cost v. 

ataas Ancr, R, 290 His deorewurde spuse, bet costnede 
hint so deore. /did. 392 Ure lnue touward him pet kost- 
nede him so deorre. 1297 R. Giove. (1724) 390 He esste, 
wat hii costenede? pre seyllyngs pe ass sey'de. ¢1380 Sir 
Ferumb, 1683 Pe wersle .. cosnede a pousanl pounde, 1399 
Laxat. Arch. Redeles 20 Nuble That the clothe costened. 

Costeous, var. of Custiovs a@., Obs, 

+Co'ster!. Ods. Also 5 costur.e, costere, 
coostre, costerde. [a. AF. coster = OF. costicr 
side, also ‘piece of stuff placed on the side (e.g. of 
an altar)’, f. cosée stde. A med.(Anglo)L. costera 
is found.] <A hanging for a bed, the walls of a 
room, etc. (Sec nlso quots. 1844, 1879.) 

1385 in Dugdale S/onast. (1846) VI. 1 Duo costers 
panni magni de velvetto, 1424 /. £. W’rils (1882) 56 Pe 
costers the which hengen in pe newe chamber. /éic. 65 
A browded bed wip be costures. 2¢1475 Sgr. lowe Dexyre 
833 (Matz) Vour costerdes covered with whyte and blewe, 
And dyapred with lyles newe. 1482 /’uston Lett. No. 86. 
ILL. 285, I bequeth to Edmund Paston.. a fether-bedde .. 
and the costers of worsted that he hath of me. [1844 
Puais Gloss, Eccl, Ornament 81 Coster, a name given to 
hangings for the sides of an altar or choir. 1879 Siutons 
Lay holk's Mass.bk, Notes 174 Costers or curtains running 
on rods at the north and south sides of the altar.] 

Coster * (kgsta1’. cofloy. Short for CostEr- 
MONGER, 

1851 Mavnrw Lond, Labour '1861\1.26/1 The costers never 
steal from one another, 1864 F. W. Roainson Wattie 1.135 
Bawling costers with barrows. 1878 Besant & Rice Celfa’s 
Ard. i, A street market, consisting 2lmost entirely of 
costers carts and barrows. 

b. atirib. and Comb., as cosler-hoy, -ditly, -girl, 
-song, etc. 

1851 Mavurw Lond, Labour 1, 35/2 The education of the 
coster-lads. /drd. 1. 45,1 ‘The story uf one coster-girl’s life. 
1857 Kixcstry 770 . age xxiv, Laying down the law to 
a gronp of coster-boys. 1887 7fues 3 Dec. 12/3 He and 
his brethren of the coster fraternity had been driven from 
pillar to post. 1892 Graf/ic 21 May, Long before the days 
of Mr. Chevalier and his excellent songs, there was a 
coster-ditty, which, etc. 

Coster, obs. f. Coaster. 

Costerel, var. Custret, Ods. 

Costeress. nonce-wd. A female ‘coster’. 

1869 Pall Mall G. 13 July 11/2 Wherries. .charged to the 
brim with half-drunken costers and their costeresses, 

+Corstering, 4. Ods. [f. Coster sé] A 
hanging, a curtain. 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw, 1V (1830) 118, liij custerings of 
wool paled rede and blue. /ésd. 144 Tapettes other wise 
called costeringes, 1488 Juz, RK. Alorton in Archexol, Frail. 
XXXIII. 327 A selur and testur and v cosirynges of 
bokeram. 

Costering (kysterin). colloy. [f. Coster + 
-1nG},] The occupation of a costermonger. 

1851 Mavusw Lond, Latour I. 366 For three or four 
months of the year half of these ‘go to costering ". 3886 
ree Caine Sou of [agar w. xi, Tom started costering 

rst. 

Costermonger (kpstaimvngaz). Forms: 6 
costerde monger, costerd-m., costerdm., cos- 
tardem., 6-7 costardm., 7 costard-m., costar’-, 
coster-monger, (costerd-, costermunger, cos- 
tormonger, custard-monger, 9 arc/. costard- 
m.), 6- costermonger. [f. Costarp an apple 
+ Monoer dealer, trader.] 

a. orig. An apple-seller, a fruiterer; esp. one 
that sold his fruit in the open street. Efence, b. 
Now, in London, a man who sells fruit, veget- 
ables, fish, etc. in the street from a barrow. 

1514 Barcnay Cyt. & Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) 2 Than 
{was he] a costermonger. 1515 — fis loess hy Soc.) 26 
I was acquaynied..With a costardemonger, and with an 
hostler. 1530 Patscr. 209/1 Costardmongar, /riyctier, 
1563-87 Foxe A. & A/. (1684) III, 124 To go before, and put 
out the Costeumenar. Candles, who use to sit with lights in 
the streets. 1608 D.Carteton in Témces 30 Nov. (1883)3/6 
Costerdmungers that sell fruile uppon the passages. 1622 
Pracuam Cool. Gent. tii. (1634) 23 Which he culs oul to 
admiration .. as a Costardmonger his fairest pippins. 1683 
Crowne City Pol, w. i, To have a fool carry a great baskel 
on his head like a Costardmonger. 1766 Extick London 


IV. 350 These stairs are much frequented by costermongers, 
who have large warehouses near them for their fruit an 
cyder, 1818 Scott Hob Koy vii, No apple-wife. .can settle 
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her account with a costermonger without an audience of 
the reluctant piatice- 1864 Knicut Passages Work. Life 
II. xiii, 369 The costermonger has monopolised all the old 
cries of radishes, etc. 1886 G. R. Sims in Daily News 4 
Dec. 5/4 A very old costermonger informs me that a man 
who carries a basket is a hawker, a man who has a barrow 
is a coslermonger, and a man who has a donkey or a pony 
and cart is a genera] dealer. But I fancy that general 
dealer is often a euphemism for coster. : 

Jig. 1726 Amuenst Terre Fil. xxxvi. (1741) 190 Concerning 
the several virtues of these academical apples .. I profess 
myself a philosophical costermonger. 1812 Miss Mitrorp 
in L’Estrange Zi, 1. vi. 209 From all the selected fruits 
of all the poetical costermongers..could ye choose nothing 
more promising than this green sour applet 4 

ce. As a term of contempt or abuse ; also aftrt6. 

1597 SHaks. 2 //en. /V,1. ii. 191 (Qo.) Vertue is of so little 
regard in these costermongers [sed. edd. coslermonger] 
times, 1781 Cowrea Left. 15 Feb., In these costermonger 
days, as I have a notion Falstaff calls them. 180g W. 
Irvine A’aickerb. y. ii. (1849) 265 Thou art some scurvy 
costard-monger knave. 

Hence Co-stermo:ngerdom, the community or 
realm of costermongers ; Co-stermongered f//. a., 
occupied by costermongers ; Co'stermo:ngering 
vbl. sb., Costermongery sé., the occupation of a 
costermonger; Co'stermongery a., resembling or 
suggestive of a costermonger, 

1851 Mavurw Lond. Labour 1, 365 The interest of the 
man and woman in the business was closer than in coster- 
mongering. 1860 Al/ ear Kound No. 37. 257 The bull- 
dog, that most costermongery and bloodthirsty of ‘our 
four-footed favourites’, 1865 Padd Mall G, 19 July 3 The 
language of costermongery is more expressive... than .. 

lished. 1888: Happen in Atheneum 11 Feb. 171/2 St. 
Thomas’s was peculiar in another way. Coslermongery 
was the ‘industry’ of the place; the dislricl! was Coster- 
mongria, 1889 J. Thomson Trav. Atlas xxvi, The whole 
donkey-riding costermongerdom of Maraksh. 1891 Daily 
Tel. 18 May 5/6 Liverpool Street is alleged to be the most 
costermongered street in the world for its size. 

+ Costern. Oés. Perh. = Coaster 6, a tray or 
decanter-stand. 

1641 Six R. Bovue Diary in Lismore Papers Ser. 1. (1886) 
V. 183 Paid..ffor a Lardge silver costern, weighing 680 
ownces. 


+ Coster-wife. O¢s. [f. Costarp apple + 
Wire: cf, CosteRMONGER.] A woman that keeps 
a stall for the sale of apples, and the like, an 
‘apple-wife ’. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charact., Univ. Beadle (1860) 72 You'd 
take him for some bearded London coster-wife newly dresi 
up on a munday morning. 

Costeuous, var. Costious. Ods. 

Costey, obs. f. Coast 2. 

+ Co'stful, «. Obs. (or arch.) [f. Cost sh.2 
+-FUL.] 

L. Costly, expensive. 

1340 Ayend, 229 Hi ham clobeb..mid uayre robes and 
costuolle. ¢1430 Lypc. Bockas vu. x. xxt, His costful 
vintage ceme from the rivere. ¢ 1530 /'ol., Kel. & L. Poems 
(1866) 31 A costefulle clothe. 

2. fransf, Causing expenditure or loss (of time, 
trouble, ete.), 


Pe Gen. & Ex, 3880 Long weize and cosiful he Sor 
fond. 
Hence Co’stfully adv., in a costly manner. 

1460 Capcravr Chron, (1858) 310 A banere costfully de- 
peynted with a Host and a chalis. 1647 W. Hrowne tr. 
Polexander \, 27 Those famous cabinets .. where the cu- 
riosity and luxury of our Age have so... costfully laid open 


their charmes. 

+ Costic, a. Obs. rare". [Cf It. canstico 
costive (Florio).] =Costive. 

1657 Tomiinson Kenou's Disp. 18 Sorrell relaxes the 
Belly, the seed makes i! costick. 

Costie, obs. f. Coast v. 

Costiferous (kpstiféras), a. Anat. [mod. f. 
L. costa rib + -fer bearing + -oUS: see -FEROUS. 
Cf. F. costifere.} Bearing ribs. 

1878 Bet Gegenbauer's Comp, Anat. 431 The costiferous 
transverse processes. /édid. 440 ‘The various costiferous 
portions of the vertebral column, 

Costiform (kp'stiffim), a. (error. costeoform.) 
[mod. f.E.. costa rib: see-Form.] Having the form 
of a rib or costa; rib-like. (See Costa.) 

1852-9 Toop Cycl. Anal. IV, 672/2 The vertebriform iliac 
bones become joined to the costiform aoe 1857 BERKELEY 
Cryptog. Bot. § 599 ‘The absence of coslxform veins nnd 
free veinlets distinguishes il. 


Costifous, var. Cost1ous. Oss. 

+Corsting, sé. Ods. A kind of apple. Cf. 
CosrTarD. 

1743 Compl. Fam. Piece u. iii. 383 A 1 Stone 
Angie. cone Costing. Se 

Costing, vbl. sb. see COST v. 4. 

+ Costious, z. Os. Forms: 4 costeuous 
[=-vous], coustouso, 5 costius, -ifous, -iose, 
5-6 costious, -yous(e, -uous(e, 6 costeous. [a. 
AF. coustous, costeous =O¥. coustens, now coftenx 
costly, f. cost Cost sb.2 

The forms cos/evous, costifous ap) 
tevous, -yvous,f. OF. donti/: cf. also 
for beauteonus, plenteous.] 

Costly, expensive. 

1340 Ayend, 228 Coustouse robes, 1382 Wyctir 2 Caron, 


xxxv. 24 He is deed, and beried in the costeuous toumbe of 
his fadirs. ¢1449 Prcock Repr. 231 Betler and costioser 


r to be after don. 
antevons, plenlevous, 


| him’ as if hee had beene extreemly costiffe. 


COSTLEW. 


and precioser garnementis. 1549 Coverpate Fras. Par, 
1 Pet, 2 By the costeous gyft of his owne gonne | outs Cla 
1550 CrowLey Last Trump. 1206 Neither for costuouse 
buildyng. 1 Becon Pleas. New Nosegay Wks. (Parker 
Soc. 1843) 226 A costious pearl. 

Hence + Co'stiously adz., +t Co’stiousness. 

e449 Pecock Repr. u. ix. 193, The diligence of preestis 
. .by bem costioseli founde. /dyd. 553 Over greet curiositie, 
gayne, preciosite, or costiosenes. 1§30 PALscr. 209/1 Cos. 
tyouspesse, sumptuosité. 

Costive (kp'stiv), ¢. Also 5 costyff, 5-6 -yf, 
-if, 6 -efe, -iffe, 6-7 -yve, 7-8 caustive. [app. 
a. OF. costivé, costevé:—L. constipal-us Consti- 
PATED; the final ¢ having (as in some other 
words) become mute. Prob. there was in this 
case confusion with the suffix -IVE, F. -é/, -2ve, for 


the final ¢ had disappeared even from the spelling 
by 1400.] 

i Suffering from hardness and retention of the 
freces ; ‘bound’ or confined in the bowels; con- 


stipated. 
¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 51 Lose be wombe if pat he be 
costif(v.~. coslyff}. 1519 Horan Inde. 41b, This medicine 
maketh a man costefe. 1547 Boorpe rev. [Health § 309 
Beware that the bely be not constupated or costiue. 1612 
Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 37 Honey. .is good. for 
those that are costive. 1736 Amyanp in PArd, Traus, 
XXXIX. 338 She had been greatly caustive. 1808 Med. 
Frnl. XIX. 158 The bowels were obstinalely costive. 1875 
H.C. Woop 7heraf.(1879) 430 The finest while flour favors 
acostive habit. 
+b. Of medicine or food: That confines the 
bowels, ‘binding’. Ods. 

1566 Dranr /forace Sat. u. iv, (R.), Egges roasted hard 
be costiue. 18987 Gotpinc De Mornay x. 141 Laxative in 
the pith and cosliffe in the barke. 1634 Sia T. Hexsert 
Trav. 24 In the more tis loosing, at Eve costive. 

2. fig. Slow or reluctant in action; ef. fa. in 
speech or utterance: Close, reticent, uncommani- 
cative (ods.); b. Reluctant to give, niggardly, stingy. 

1594 Prat Yewell-ho. wu. 63 They came so hardly from 
1606 Sir GC. 
Goosecappe 1, i. in Bullen O. PZ III. 48 Is your Lord 
costive of laughter, or laxative of laughter? 1610 B, Jonson 
Alch, u. iti, Somewhat caustiue of beliefe Toward your 
stone. 17852 Cuesterr. Leff. IL. cclxxxiv. 300 You musi be 
frank, bul without indiscretion, and close without bei 
costive. 1824 Merpwin Convers. aot (1832) II. 45 Heis 
rather costive, and does not like to throw away his effusions. 
1887 Durham Univ. Frat. Vi. 228 The amount of com- 
pensation to be claimed from a Railway Company who are 
always costive upon such points. 

+e, Given with reluctance or sparingly. Obs. 
a17y% Nortn Exam, mi, vi. 493 The costive supplies as 
were given towards it. 

+3. Hard and impervious, Ots. rare—'. 

1 Moatimer /usb, (J.), Clay in dry seasons is costive, 
horton with the sun and wind, " 

Costively, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] In 
costive manner. 

Jig. 1858 Hoce Shelley 1. 295 Seanly information, cov 
tively imparted. 

Costiveness (kp’stlvnés). 
-NESS.] 

1, The state or condition of being costive ; con 
finement of the bowels, constipation, 

1400 Maunpey. (Roxb.) xvii. 76 Men dose it [manna 
medecines..for coslyfnes, 1528 Payne. Saderne's Keg 
Biij, Ii .. pfte tymes induceth stronge cosliuenes. 
Mutcaster Positions xx. (1887) 84 Walking is good 
costifnesse. 1748 ANSON Voy. 1. x. 101 It produced an ob 
nate costiveness. 1866 A. Fur /'rtnc. Med, (1880) 
The terms constipation and costiveness are commonly uset 
as synonyms.. The latter is sometimes used to denote & les 
degree of insufficiency than the former. 4 

2. fig. The state or cen of being close o1 
reserved: sce COSTIVE 2. arch. 

1654 Wuittock Zootomia 128 Such a costivenesse hath 
seised his Purse, nothing but a Tax..can loosen il. 
WAKEFIELD Afent, 216(T.) A reverend disputant of the 
costiveness in publick elocution with myself. 

Costless (kpstlés), a. [f. Cost 56.2 + - 
Without cost ; involving no expense. 

1g09 Barcray Shyp of Folys (1570) 68 They may th 
learning receyue costles and free. 1626 Berxaro /sle o/ 
Alan (1627) 178 Costlesse Complements, Faire Spee 
1665-9 Bovte Orcas. Koff, ww. ii. (1675) 174 Afier we h 
awhile enjoy'd this costless, and yet excellent Musi 
1846 Trencn Mirac, xxii. (1862) 338 [1 was not..an 
and costless effort. 1875 Jevons Money xviii. 233 (P. 
stamps] form a convenient and costless form of remit 

Hence Co'stlessness. 

1862 P, II. Biro in Burider 19 Apr., These plans 
mend themselves by their simplicity, costlessness, 3 
efficiency, 1885 Med. Simes Dec. 885/2 Certainty of 
simplicity of pperation, and costlessness. 

+ Costlet, costolet. Ots. App. = Corsi 

1611 Corvat Crudities 335 Tosa and 
armour, 1622 I’estry Bks. (Surtees) 85 ¢ common 
of this parishe being three muskots .. and lhree costa 
with the pikes and all the furneter belonginge to them, 

+ Co'stlew, 2. Obs. Forms: 4-5 coste! 
4-6 costlewe, 5 costeleuo, 5-6 costlow(e, co 
lew. [ME. costelewe, f. Cost v. or sb.2 + -LEW 
cf. ON. costligr costly.] Costly, sumptuous, 
pensive ; lavish in expenditure, extravagant. 

1380 Wycuir H’ks, (1880) 121 Costelewe clopis. ¢ 
Cuavcar Pars, T. » 344 Ther is also costlewe fu 
hir gownes, 1398 Trevisa Barth de P. R. v1. xiv. 
MS.i, An euyl wyf. cchydynge nnd scoldynge, 


[f as prec. + 


COSTLILY. 


(1535 dronken] and unsteadfast .. costelew lis35 costly] 
stoute and gay. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. COXxX. 243 He 
helde a wonder ryal and costlewe fest of saynt George. 148 
Act3 Hen, VII, c. 2 Which sute ys long and costlowe [AF, 
costeouz). 102 Arno.pe Chron. (1811) p. xli, At the west 
dore of Powles was made a costlew pagent. 

b. Used aduéd. 

1482 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccliii. 324 Dyuerse pagentys .. 
shewyd in dyuerse places of the cyte Ryall ak Realen. 

tCostlily, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Costiy + 
-LY *.]_ Ina costly manner. 

31425 WyNTOUN Cron. v1. v. 96 Hys cumly sted of Araby 
Sadelyd and pevdgyd costlykly, 

Costliness (k/stlinés). 
The quality of being costly ; 
pensiveness, 

@ 1536 TinpaLe Exp. Fohn (1537) 81 To purchase oughte 
of hym for ye costlynesse..of ike Present. 1665 Boyir 
Occas. Refi. ¥. ix. (1675) 33x A closet, to whose costliness 
nothing can put limits. 1753 Hocartn Anal, Beauty vi. 
30 The grandeur of the Eastern dress. «depends as much on 
quantity as on costliness, 1868 M. Pattison Acaden. Org, 
iy. 57 The costliness of a university education, 

tb. concr. Costly material; treasure. Oés. rare. 

1535 CoverDAaLe Yer. xx.5 All their precious and gorgeous 
workes, all Costlynesse, and all the treasure of the inges, 

Costly (kpstli), 2. (adv.) Forms: 4 costily, 
? coystily, coostly, costli, 5 costlye, Sv. costlik, 
-lyk, 5-6 costely, 6 costeley, coastly, 4— costly. 
[f. Cos 4.24 -Ly1] 

1. That costs much; Teqniring or involving great 
expenditure. a, Of great price or value } sump- 
tuous, 

¢ 1380 Wycur Se/, Wks. HII. 369 Closid in grete cloystres 
and coystily. /éfd. 383 Costi ly housis. ¢ 1425 Wynxroun 
Cron, vin. xxviii. 76 At Renfrewe a mawngery costlyk he 
made. 1494 Faayan Chron. v. xx. 97. Ethelbertus .. 
amonge other costlye deedys, began y? foundacion of Poulys 
Churche. 1535 CoverpaLe Prov, i. 6 All maner of coat 
riches. 1548 Hatt Chron. 12 b, Served at the table Rich 
costely meate like a kyng. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
Husb. . (2586) 39 Not long since the women of Germanie 
knewe no costlyer attyre. 1664 Evetyn Aad. Hort, (1729) 
226 Rare, exotic, and costly shrubs, zyx STEELE Sfect. 
No. 252 ¥ 3 Japan Screens and costly Jars. 1838 Dickens 
Nich, Nick, xvi, The costliest palace. 1874 MickteruwaitE 
Mod. Par, Churches 19 All ornament ought to be costly. 

Occasioning excessive expenditure ; involving 
loss or sacrifice ; expensive, dear. 

€1380 Wyeur Sel. Wks. I. 364 Generaly, worst bing is 
more costly & more hevy. 1465 Paston Lett. No. 22 11, 
224 Thou hast be the costlyest childe that evere I adde. 
1597 Hooker Led. Pol. v. Ixxix. § 14 His wars are costly 
and chargeable. 1606 Swaxs. 77. 6 Cr. iv. i, 60 Such a 
costly losse of wealth and friends. 1938 WesLey Psalins 
li.x7 No ony Sacrifice [dost thou] require. 1855 MACAULAY 
Hist. Eng. W694 Sieges such as those of Mons and Namur 
were operations too costly for her means. 891 Law Times 
XCI. 21/2 Our costly courts of law. 

te. Costly colours: an obsolete game at cards. 

1674 Cotton Comfp?, Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 341 
You must set op six for Costly Colours. 1756 W. Totpervy 
Hist, Two Orphans V1. 206 They found Duroy and Heartley 
playing at Costly Colours: a game upon the cards peculiar 
tothat country, 1816 Sincer Hist. Cards 34r. 

2. Lavish in expenditure, extravagant. arch. 

1632 Litucow Trav. u1. (682) 87 They are not costly in 
apparel, for they weare but linnen cloatbs, 31697 Dryden 
Breed 1x. 177 To curse the Costly Sex. 1764 Goins, 
Tray.181 Hee sees..No costly lord the sumptuous banquet 
deal. 1864 Tennyson Ayliner’s Field 233 This dagger... 
which when now admired By Edith..At once the costly 
Sahib yielded to her. 

. adv, In a costly manner; 
dearly. Ods. 

€1380 Wycir Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 19 Pat feden himsilf 
coostly. 3576 Gascoyne Compl. Phil. (Arb) 8 These 
thriftles bins :. Are costly kept, and finely fedde. 2619 
W. Sctater Expos. 2 Thess. (16 0) 554 To goe costly at- 
tyred. @ 1625 Beaum. & Fu. 1: 


[f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
sumpttotisness ; €x- 


sumptuously ; 


it at Sev. Weapous v, i, 
I thank rm costly, sir, and kindly too. 
Costlykly : see Costiiny. 
Also 5 -maryn, 


Costmary (kp'stmérri). 

marye, 6 coste-, 6-7 costmarie. [f. Cost 5.3 
+(St.) Mary, 

In tbe middle ages, the plant was widely associated in 
name with St. Mary; in French, the Grant Herbier of tsth 
¢. has ‘ Herba Sancte Marie, q- alio nomine dicitur cos?us 
dulcem..Herbe Sainte Marie, qui est autrement appellée 
cost ou cog;’ and Middle or mod. High German names are 
Frauwencrut, Frauwenworcz, Marieumintz, Uuser 
Frawen Mintz, Unser Frawen Distel, Marien-blitichen, 
ete. (Pritzel & Jersen, Dewtsche Volksnamen). Cf. alsoquot. 
1578 from Lyte, and Florio 1598 ‘costo. .the berbe coaste 
or herbe Marie’. The early form costinaryn (see quots, 
£ t400, and 2530), which, on the analogy of Rosemary, might 
be supposed to be the original, appears to be either a cor- 
ruption or an independent appellation. A recently: nae 
explanation of the name from a F, cost amer or Costus 
atnarms ‘bitter cost’ is superfluous.) 

An aromatic perennial plant, Chrysanthemum 
(Pyrethrum, Ti anacelum) Balsamita, otherwise 
Balsamita vulgaris, N.O. Composite, a native 
of the orient region, naturalized in the sonth of 
Enrope, and cultivated in English gardens since 
the 16th c. as a flavouring herb; formerly used in 
medicine and to give a flavour to ale, whence also 


called ALxcost ; =Cost 33.3 
The cultivated form seems to be a rayless variety (var. 
Tanacetoides), 
c1400 Anc. Cookery in Househ. 


Ord. (1790) 441 Take 
Vor. IT 
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parsel, and myntes, and peletur, and costmaryn, and sauge. 
€1450 Two Cookery-ths. 110 Take..a foil or .ij. of cost. 
marye, a cloue of garleke. 1530 PaLsGr. 209 Cost mary herbe, 
Coste marine. edoens 1. 1xxvi, 250 Called in 
Latin Balsawita maior. .and of some Herba dine Mariz; 


vii. 157 Costmary is also called Alecoast..if it be steeped a 
1 1863 F, Hons 

Veget. Amer. 416 Costmary is a hardy, perennial plant. 

vbl, sb. Obs. [F. costit-en, COSTEN 


[OE., f. costntan =costian 
to tempt: see Costen v1] ‘Temptation, 

€ t000 Ags. Gosp., Matt. vi. 13 Ne gelad Ie us On cost. 
nunge [Ziudis/. in costunge}. ¢1375 Lamé.flom. 67 Ne 
led us noht in ta Costnunga. arz00 St. Neo! in Anglia 
III. 108 His feondes zcttrize weepnen dact sind costnungen. 

Costo- (kp'sto), taken as combining form of L, 
costa a rib, in anatomical and physiological terms, 
mostly in sense ‘pertaining to, or connecting, the 
ribs and ...’, as in costo-abdomiinal, -central, 
-chondral [Gr. xdvdpos cartilage], pertaining to 
the ribs and their cartilages, -clavicular, -colic 
[Coton 1], -coracoia, “pubic, -scapular, -ster- 
nal, -thoracic, -trachelian [Gr. Tpaxnaos neck], 
-transversal, -transverse, connecting the ribs 
and the transverse processes of the vertebrae, -ver- 
tebral, -xiphoid. Also costo-inferior, -superior 
(respiration), in which the chief movements are 
those of the inferior or superior ribs (ef. CostaL 
1); Co'stotome [Gr. -ropos cttting], an instrn- 
ment for cutting through the ribs or costal carti- 
lages in dissection. 

1842 E, Witson Auat. Vade Af.ta The costo-clavicular 
ligament. .connecting the sternal extremity of the clavicle 
with the cartilage of the first rib. 1836 Topp Cyc. Anat. 
1. 350/2 [The axillary a is. protected by the costo- 
coracoid ligament. _/57d. IV. 335/2 The costo-inferior and 
abdominal types fof respiration] in boys. 183 R. Kxox 
Cloguet’s Anat. 191 Middle Costo-Transverse Ligament. 
3836 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 8/2 The costoxiphoid ligament. 

ostodie, -dy, obs. ff. Custopy. 

Costom, -able, obs, ff. Custom, -ABLE. 

Costrel! (kp'strél). Obs. exe. dal. Forms: 4-5 
costril.le, -ell(e, 5 costrele, -ylle, costerell, 
(6 kostorell, 7 castrel’, 9 costril, 4-9 costrel. 
[a. OF. costerel, synonymous with cosleret: ef. 
med.L, costdrium, costerium, ‘ poculum vinarium es 
and, in same sense, costrel/us (Du Cange). 

OF. costered, -et, are generally taken as dims. of coste 
basket, panier; but they have the form of dims. of costier 
‘that is by the side’, L. t pe “costarius. Cf. the med.L. 
equivalent codlateralis, also OF, costerean (=costerel) a 
dweller side by side, a neighbour.] : z 

A vessel for holding or carrying wine or other 
liquid; a large bottle with an ear or ears by 
which it could be suspended from the waist 
(whence the antiquarian designation ‘ pilgrim’s 
bottle ’), or a small wooden keg similarly tised, in 
which sense it is still in dialect use. 

[2 1400 ATS. in Proms. Parv.gs Uter, anglice a botel, sed 
collateralis, anglice a costrelle. De cute dicis utres, de 
ligno codlaterales.] 

€ 1380 Sir Feruinébr. 510 Ac by myddel per hongeb her a 
Costrel,.ful of bat bame cler pat precious ys & fre, ‘fe 
Wreie Ruth ii. 9 If also thou thrustist, go to the [til 
costrils [v.r. costretis] and drynke watris. cx 385 CHAucER 
£. G. W. 2666 Hyferm., And therwithalle a costrel [so 3 
MSS.; 3 costret] taketh he And seyde, ‘ Hereof a draught, 
or two, or three’, ¢1430 Lypc. Sochas vu. viii, (1554) 
t72b. 1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xxix, 
‘The costrell that is olde whan it receyueth new wyne.. 
bolneth oute and is in poynte for to cleue & brest. ¢1450 
Nontinale in Wr. -Wiilcker724/9 Hic colateralis, a costrille. 
3484 Test, Ebor. (Surtees) I. 173 A costerell for ale. 1572 
fuv, G. Cope in Midl, Co. Hist. Coll. Mi. 331 Two kostorells 
of foure gallons a piece for drinke. 1709 HEARNE Collect. 
5 Oct., In the north they say a costrel of Tarr for a barrell 
of Tarr. 1824-8 Carr Craven Dial., Costril, a small bar. 
rel. It was formerly used here instead of a bottle, by 
labourers who took milk and beer in it, _ 1859 TENNYSON 
Geraint § Enid 386 A youth, that following with a costrel 
bore The means of good] welcome, flesh and wine. 1874 
Archzol. Frnt. Dec. 431 Mrs. Baily sent for exhibition two 
costrels, or pilgriins’ bottles. { 

Costrel*. Oss. exc, dial. In 7 -ill. [Cf. 


CostTarp 2.] The head. 

1604 Meeting of Gallants 12 Vnless some Country Fore- 
horse came by..with a Raine-beaten Feather in his costrill. 
1640 Bratuwait Bolster Lect. 92 A wife.. that no image 
was (for shee could speake) And now and then her hus- 
bands costrell breake. 189r In Sheffield dial. Costre7=the 
head (S.O, Addy). 

Costrel, -ing, var. CusTREL, -1ne, Odés. 

tCostret. O?s. Also -tred. [a. OF. costerct.] 
= COSTREL. 

¢1335 Coer de 1. 1491 Now, styward.. Bye us vessel gret 
plente.. Fattys, tunnes, and costret, Makes our mete with. 
outen let. 1382, -85 [see CostREL]. ¢1440 Proms, Parv. 95 
Costred or costrelle, grete botelle [875. A”. costret or bote y 
onopherum, 


COSTUMED. 


Costrill; see Costren2, 

Costroun, var. Custron, Ods. 

Costumary, a. nonce-wd. {f£ Costuse + 
“ARY 2 chcustomary.] Of or belonging to costume. 

1860 Chainb. Frnd, XIV, 403 They [shawls] were regarded 
as mere costumary curiosities, 

Costume (kpstiz-m, kerstizem), 56. [a. F. costume 
(in Dict, de P Académie 1740 pronounced costzmed\, 
a. It. costume eustom, use, wont, fashion, guise, 
habit, manner :—L, cousuclidin-em C. ustom. Used, 
by Italian artists, of guise or habit in artistic Te- 
presentation, and in this sense adopted in French 
and Eng. early in 18th ¢, ‘Thence transferred to 
manner of dressing, wearing the hair, etc., and in 
later times to dress.] + 

1. In historical art; The custom and fashion of 
the time to which a scene or representation 
belongs ; the manner, dress, arms, furniture, and 
other features proper to the time and locality in 
which the seenc is laid \085.); henee, those belong- 
ing to a partictlar painting or senlpture. 

1715 J. Ricuarnson 7%, Painé, 53, Not only the Story, 
but the Circumstances... the Habits, Anns, Manners .. and 
the like, must correspond. This is call'd the observing the 
Costume. 1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp. App. sv. Costume. 
To observe the costsme, among painters, is to make every 
person and thing sustain the Proper character. 1784 Ste J. 
Revnotps Disc, xii. (R.), This is hardly reconctleable to 
strict propricty, and the costume, of which Raffaele was iu 
general a good observer. 1817 Rickman Archit. 11848 
216 The costume of these heads is often useful as a guide 
to the date of the building. 

b. ¢ransf. in literary art. 

1816 W. ‘Taytor in Monthly Rev, LXXXI. 124 Here is 
surely as gross a violation of the costume of manners as we 
find in the Achilles of Racine. a 3832 Sir J. Mactintosi 
(Webster), I was extremely delighted with the poetical 
beauty of some parts [of the Lay of the Last Minstrel]. The 
costume, too, is adinirable. 1835 Stertinc /e?. in Car- 
lyle Li um. ii. (1872) 97 The costuine of his (Sterne's] 
subjects is drawn from the familiar experience of his own 
time and country. . F 

2. The mode or fashion of personal attire and 
dress (including the way of wearing the hair, style 
of clothing and personal adornment) belonging to 
a particular nation, elass, or period. 

1802 Edin, Rev. 1,78 There is always a certain pleasure 
in contemplating the costume of a distant nation. 1809 
Kennatt 7vav. 1. i. 4 The clergyhad no canonical costume. 
1814 Scotr Haz. x, A Swiss officer of the guards, who had 
resided some time at Paris,and caught the costume, but not 
the ease or manner of its inhabitants. 1818 — {/7#. Mid. 
xsi, Her .. tresses of long fair hair, which, according to the 
costume of the country, unmarried women were not allowed 
to cover with any sort of cap. 1877 Brvaxt Sed/a 313 1n 
costumes of that simpler age they came. 

b. The dress and ‘get-up’ ofan actor or actress 


in representing a character in the 

31883 Truth 31 May 7602 Madame 
costume thrice, r 

3. Fashion or style of dress appropriate to any 
occasion or season ; hence, dress considered with 
regard to its fashion or style; garb. 

1818 La Belle Assemblée XVM. 36/6 For outdoor cos- 
fume. 1840 BEACONSFIELD in Corr. qw. Sister 18 Feb., It 
was generally agreed that 1 am never to wear any other 
hut a Court costume. 1845 Foro Handbk. Spain 1. 57 
The best travelling costume. 1870 Dickexs E. Drood xi, 
The airiest costumes had been worn on these festive occa. 
sions, 1871 Mortey Voltasre (1886) 197 His costume was 
eccentric and affected. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1815 W. H. IRELAND Scribdlcomania 20 ote, Whensoever 
Mr. Southey issues from the press, we find him arrayed in 
a different costume, 1856 Kane Arctic Excfl. 1. xxi. 268 
They [birds] are already in full summer costume. 

4. (with a and 4/4) A complete set of outer 
garments; in shop parlance, a woman’s gown or 


‘dress’, as the chief piece of her costume. 

1839 Beaconsrietp in Corr. w, Sister to Feb., She..de- 

arted in a white silk costume with border trimmings of 
birds of paradise feathers. Daily News 8 Jan, 7/6 
Advt., Great Costume Sale, Fine Melton Costumes, with 
Medallions, really good quality. ; 

5. altrié, and Comb. Costume-piece, a dra- 
matic piece in which the actors wear a historical 
or other costume different from that of the present 


time (or at least of the Victorian era.) : 

The dresses for a ‘costume-piece’ are provided by the 
manager, for a ‘ modern piece’ by the actors themselves, 

1884 Pall Mall G.8 we 4/2 The ‘ costume-composers ’ of 
the present day. .are still supreme law-givers tothe majority 
of their sex, 1889 /bid. 30 Nov. 7/1 ¥ hat man ina hak- 
spearean or ‘costume’ piece would think of wearing his 
own hair upon his face? 

Costume, obs. f. Custos. 


Costume (kestiém), v. [f. prec. sb.]  /rans. 
To provide with a costume or dress ; to arrange 
the costume or get-up of a theatrical piece. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VILL. 243 Spee painters took 
+-great liberties with costuming their Saints, 1841 Lever 
C. O'Malley cxii, I had costumed my fair friend in my 
dragoon cloak. 3884 A. A. Watts Life A. Watts 1. 213 
The eccentricities. in which they costuined their minds. 

Costumed (kpstiz-md), Ppl. a. [f. prec. sb. or 
vb. +-ED.} Provided with or dressed in a costume. 

1840 BeaconsFietp in Corr. w. Sister 18 Feb,, All our men 
were costumed but Scholefield and Muntz, and a eo 


lay. 
Fidte changed her 


COSTUMER. 


1869 Daily News 8 Sept., He is as much astray as a cos- 
tumed clown would be in a conventicle. 

Costumer (kpstiamaz). [f. Costume + -ER: 
adaptation of F. costsumier.] A dealer in cos- 
tumes ; onc who makes or supplies costumes. 

1864 in Wesster. 1891 Kate Fiero Washington iv. 
367/2 Costumers tell me a cannot sell short skirts, so 
they never keep them in stoc 


Costumery (kestidmoari). rare, [f. Costume 
sb. +-ERY.] Arrangement of costumes; costumes 
in the mass. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 166 Great praise .. bestowed 
upon the costumery and grouping of the piece. 1876 L. 
Steruen //ist. Eng, Thought V1. 447 That business of 
buff-jerkins and mediaeval costumery which offends us in 
the inferior parts of Scott's writings. 

Costumic (kpstidmik), @. monce-wd. Of or 
pertaining to costume ; in costume. 

1806 J. Carrer in R. Davies Walks through York (1880) 
203 Three bustos .. highly to be prized for their costumic 
references. 1855 L. [unt Old Crt. Subnré 1. 195 Finally, 
to adopt the convenient word of .. Mr. John Carter, there 
stands on each side of the first story, the ‘Costumic Statue 
of a charity-child’. : é 
Costumier (kpstid-mias). [a. F. costumier, 
f. costumer to CostuME.} One who makes cos- 
tumes; a dealer in costames ; ¢sf. one who sells or 
lets out on hire costnmes and ‘ properties’ for 
actors, masqners, etc. 

1831 Black. Maz. XXX. s09/2 Our modern costumiers 
take measure by algebra, and cui out by diagrams, 1862 
Sat. Rev, XII. 655/1 His painters and costumters did their 
work to admiration. 12882 F. Harrison Chorce Bhs. (1886) 
307 A thing of costumiers and dric-d-brac dealers. 

Costuming (kesti#min), v4/. 56. [See xc 1] 
The action ol! fitting with a costume; material 
used for or forming part of costumes. 

1856 Kane Arct, Expl. 1. xii. 134 Boots, socks, and 
heterogeneous cosiumings of our returned parties, 1 
Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. 6/2 Dr... Klapp ..was responsible for 
the costuming and making-up [of the actors in the Acharn- 
ians). 

Costumist (kpstiz-mist). rare—'.  [f. Cos- 
TUME sb. + -I8T.] A professed connoisseur in 
costume (see CosTUME sé. 1), 

1826 D. Witkiz in Haydon Corr. & Table-?. 1. 364 And 
much more detail than the strict modern costumists allow, 

Costuolle, obs. (Kentish) f. CosTruL, 

Costuous’e, -tyous‘e, var, CosTIOUs. 

Costur‘e, var. Coster !. Oés. 


+ Costy, «. Obs. [f, Cost 54,2 +-y¥.] =CostLy. 

€1380 Wyenr Sed. Wks. 11. 312 More costy and profit- 
able, --- Wes. (1880) 194 Costy bokis. /bsd. 210 Costy 
festis, 1483 Cath. Angi, 77 Costy, sumptnosus. 

Co-subordinate, -suffer, etc.: see Co- pref. 

+Co-supreme. Ods. [f. Co- 3+Supreme.] 
One who holds a Sau of supremacy in con- 
junction with another; a joint overruler. (Cf. 
CONSUPREME 4.) 

1599 Pass. Miler. xviii, To the phoenix and the doue, Co- 
supremes and stars of love. 1619 H. Hutton Follies Anat, 
(Percy Soc.) 48 These co-supremes, which ouer-rule the fate, 
Enthronize him in Saturn’s regall state. 

Cosy, cosey, cozy (kdwzi), a. and sh. Also 
8 Sc. colsie, 8-9 oosie, oozie. [Orig. Sc. (and 
perh. north. Eng.): derivation unknown. 

Guesses are that it is connected with Cost, or with Gaelic 
cdsagach ‘full of holes or crevices; sheltered, snug, warm’, 
f. cdsag little hole, crevice, dim. of cds hollow, hole, But 
neither of these seems tenable, the phonetic form and the 
sense both presenting difficulties. App. the primary sense 
was of personal condition, not of places or circumstances.) 

A. adj, 1. Of persons: Comfortable from being 
warm and sheltered; snng. 

1jog W, Guturte Serm, 24 (Jam.) When Israel was colsie 
at hame, 1728 Ramsay Las? 2 Miser vi, To keep you 
cosie in a hoord. ee ELANY Life §& Corr. 311 
Where I hope you'l cosy and free from bustle and 
fatigue. 1837 Dickens Prekw. xxx, After Mr. Bob Sawyer 
had informed him that he meant to be very cosey. 1865 
Englishman's Mag. Jan, 7 He lay warm and cozy. 

2. Of a place: a. Sheltered and thus warm ; this 
passes into the sensc of b. Sheltering, keeping 
warm, in which one is warm and comfortable. 
Often both notions are involved. 

19785 Burns To F. Soith xviii, Then cannie, in some cozie 
place, ee close the day. 1796 Macneme Jill §& Fean 1, 
xxii, Firs the high craigs cleading, Raised a’ round a cosey 
screen, 1806 Miss Woapswortu Address to Child, Mere's 
a coti¢ warm house for Edward and me. 1857 Kinastrv 
Two ¥. Ago \1. 219 Frank leaned back in a cosey arm-chair. 
1884 Q. Vicrorta fore Leaves 105 The rooms s0 cozy and 
nice. 

B. sé. +1. (See quot.) Ods. 

[1856 Engineer 1. 17, 1 (titte) Patent Cosy Express. 
Mr, If. R. Abraham’s Patent Cosy Carriage.] 1858 Sim- 
monns Dict. Trade, Cosy, the name given to a small kind 
of omnibus recently introduced. 

2. A quilted covering placed over a tea-pot to 
retain the heat; more fully, /ea-cosy. A similar 
covering to keep an egg warm, an egg-cosy. 

[Known to me about 1848. F. Hall.) 

1863 Tynpace /Jeaé ix. § 34 (1870) 274 Itis not unusual to 
preserve the heat of teapots x a woollen covering, but the 
‘cosy’ must fit loosely. 1886 Daily News 23 Dec. 7/4 Advi., 
Cushions, Tea Coseys, Antimacassars, etc. 

Comb. 1890 I. S. Hattetr 1000 Afiles 250 We carried 
a cosie-covered Chinese teapot. 
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3. A cosy seat; sfec. a canopied seat for two, 
occupying a corner of a room. [Called in F. cau- 
seuse, which has perhaps suggested cosy in English.} 

1876 Green Stray Stud. 65 The salon itself. .is a pleasant 
room, gaily painted, with cosies all round it and a huge 
mass of gorgeous flowers in the centre. 

Cosyer, var. of Cozier Oés., a cobbler. 

Cosymmedian (kousimidiin), a. Math. [f 
Co- 2+Sysusepiay.] Of triangles; Having the 
same symmedian lines. 

1888 J. J. Mine Companion to Weekly Problem Papers 
147 Triangles ABC, A’BYC’ so related, and having the same 
symmedian lines AXA’, BKB’, CKC, are called Cosym. 
median triangles, Ibid, 150 If two triangles are cosym- 
median, the sides of one are proportional to the medians of 
the other. 

Cosyn, -yne, -yng, obs. ff. Cousin. 

Cosynage, obs. f. CozENAGE. 

+Cosyner. Oss. [=Pr. cosiner, Sp. coct- 
nero, F. cuistnicr, med.L. coctudrius, -erius = L. 
coguindrius cook, master of the kitchen, ‘rz- 
fectus coguine ’ (Du Cange),f, L. cogutwa, med.L. 
and Sp. cocina, Pr. costza, F. cuistue kitchen.] A 
cook; in quot. the member of a priory having 
superintendence of the kitchen. 

1533 Wells Wrlls (1890) 162 The cosyner of Barton, m 
postly father, to pray for me xx4. _1533 /did. 162 Sir Will. 

Hy, cosyner [ on of Taunton Priory). 

[Du Cange cites a document of 1529 signed among others 
by the Aursarins, Granetarius, and Coguinarius of a 
priory.) 

Cosynes‘s, obs. f. CoUSINESS. 

Cot (ket), 56.1 Also 5-9 cott. [OE. cof nent. 
(pl. cots), in Lindisf. Gosp. also? cott (dat. cotte, 
cottum’ =MDnu. cot (infl. cdte), Du. Aot, MLG, and 
mod.LG, kot; also ON. dot (infl. 4of7) neut. :— 
OTeut. type *Auéom. Beside this is found in same 
sense OF. cote (see Cote) = MDu. cdte, MLG. and 
mod.G, féte (kothe) wk. fem., also sometimes in 
MLG., and Ger. dial. wk. masc, The form with ¢¢ 
found in Northumbrian is also in Rhenish dia- 
lects of G. from 14th c. doéfe, bnt the gemination 
is not original, and merely marks the short vowel. 

From the same root came OF. cfte, c¢te, prop. clete cot, 
cell, chamber (whence app. ME. Curte):—OTeut.*kautjon., 
in which 4au?- is in ablaut relation to ku?..) 

1. A small house, a little cottage; now chiefly 
poetical, and connoting smallness and humble- 
ness, rather than the meanness and rudeness ex- 


pressed by Aud. 

In OF. used more widely for ‘cottage, house, bed- 
chamber, den’. Sparingly represented in ME., in which 
cote and, later, coffage were more frequent terms. Cofe in 
this sense having become obs., or merely dial., about 1625, 
cot has been revived as a poetical and literary term, 

¢893 K. /Errreo Oros, m1, ix. § 17 Akt ham xt heora 
cotum. ¢950 Lindis/. Gosp, Luke xi. 7 Cnachtas mino mec 
mid sint in cotte [¢975 Aushw. Gosp. cote; Vulg. cudili). 
bid, Luke xii. 3 Pict in eare sprecend 3ie woeren in cottum 
[e975 Aushw. Gosp. in cotum ; Vulg. in cudbiculis). ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxi, 13 Witodlice 3¢ worhtun bet to peofa 
cote [c 1160 //att. Gosf. to beof-coten], a1225 Ancr. R, 362 
We ne mei nout, widuten swink, a lutel kot areren. a 1325 
Song Poor Hushando, in Pol. Songs i ged! 152 Sethihe 
y counte ant cot hade to kepe.  ¢ 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 
576/2 Cotagiunt, a cotage, or a cot. 1635 Quantes Lordi. 
un xii. (2718) vm Poor cots are ev'n as safe as princes halls, 
1697 Drvoen Virg. Eclog. 1. 36 O leave the noisie Town, 
O come and see Our Country Cotts, and live content with 
me! 1725 De For Voy, round World (1840) a9 Huts or 
cots of the mountaineers, 1748 Tnomson Cast, /ndol. 1. vi, 
Did to alonely cott his steps decoy. 1807 Cranne Par, Reg. 
1. 129 To every cot the lord’s indulgent mind Ilas a small 
space for garden-ground assign'’d. 1849 E. E. Naner 

xeurs. S. Africa 1. He A few humble fishermen’s cots. 
1884 Gustarson Found, Death it (ed. 3) 33 In cot as well 
as castle. 7 

2. A small ercetion for shelter or protection, as 
for sheep, a bell, etc.; = Cote 2. Also in comb, 
as bell-, sheep-cot. 

€1480 Nominale in Wr.-Wiilcker 730 [ec caula, schepcot. 
Ibid., Itec barcaria, i. ovite, a schepcott. 1804 J. Dun- 
cuma Hist, Hereford Gloss., Cot, a barn for folding sheep. 
3870 F, R. Witson Ch. Lindisf. 66 Lucker church [has] a 
cot for one bell placed on the western gable, 

3. A case or protecting covering ; a finger-stall; 
the covering of a drawing-roller in a spinning 
frame, etc. Now dial or techn. 

1617 Moryson /¢in. 11. t. ii, 21 In Moscovy .. men... in 
time of snow, weare a cot or couer for their noses, 1828 
Wesster, Cof..a leathern cover for a sore finger, 1840 
aegis uppt, Forby (E.D.S.), Cot, a case for a wounded 
inger. 

4. Comb, (In OF. cof occurred in numerous 
compounds; later combinations often vary with 
cote-, and more recently cof- appears to be used as 
a contraction for coffar and cottage.) Cot-folk, 
cote-folk (S¢.), cottars, cottar-folk; ¢ot-garth 
dial, (sec quot.) ; cots-work, domestic work (cf. 
Cor 36.5). Also Cot-tioUsE, COTLAND, -ER, 
CoruiF, CoTMAN, COTSET, COTSETLA, COT-TOWN, 

1786 Burns Twa Dogs 69 What r cot-folk pit their 
painch in, I own it’s past my comprehension. 1795 Powx.- 
ALL Antig. Romance 157 As to the home or cots-work, that 
was done by the women and children of the family. 1876 
Rosixson Whitby Gloss., Cotgarth, a small ground enclosure 
atiached to a cottage. 


cot. 


Cot ket), 53.2 dial, Also 6 cotte, 7 cote. [ME 
and AFr. cot; Godefroy has, app. for the same 
thing, in OF. (1410) the derivative cofere/, pl. 
coteriaulx, ‘cn oster [#.¢. des laines] sning, gars, 
crotins, esconssures et coteriaulx’, and says that 
cotteron is now, in the arrondissement of Vervins, 
hard and matted wool nsed for mattresses. 

Possibly identical with med. L. cotfunt, cotum, * bed-quilt, 
stuffed mattress,’ this being a purpose to which ‘cot’ was 
applied. Cf. Stafut. Antig. Cartus, in Du Cange sv. 
*Cotum vel coopertorium de grossis ovium pellibus’, Co#- 
fum, again, is identified with ON F. conte, coete, OF .coilte, 
coite, mod.F, couette, quilt.) : 

1, Wool matted or felted together in the fleece. 

{1357 Act 31 Edw. [//,c. 8 Et que nul Marchant nautre 
qi achate lanes face autre refuys des laines que ne soleit 
estre fait devant ces heures; cest assavoir de Cot, Gare 
vileine tuson, 1389 Act 13 Rick. //,c.9 Que nulle deinzein 
ou forein ne face autre refus de leynes sinoun cod gard et 
vilein.] 1471 Acta Audit, 18 (Jam.) Ij sek of gude woll, 
but cot or ter. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c.17§1 No 
maner person. .{shall] winde.. within any fleesse. .tailes, de- 
cepteful lockes, cotte, calles, combre, lambes wolle, or any 
other thinge. 1607 Cowet /nterpr., Cote is a kind of refuse 
wolle clung or clotted together. 1791 Hamitton Berthol- 
let's Dyeing 11, 1. ut. vi, 209 Throw a small handful of cot 
or refuse wool into the boiler. 1877 E. Peacock WV. W, 
Line. Gloss., Cot, a sheep's fleece that has become matted 
together during growth. [So in WM. Linc., Leicestersh., 
and I¥, Somerset? Glossaries.) 1885 F. H. Bowman Struct, 
Woot Gloss, 352 Cots, matted locks of wool forming a hard 
felt in the fleece. 1888 Appvy Shefield Gioss., Cots, knotted 
wool from sheep. 

2. A confused entangled mass; a tangle: esp. 
applied in some districts to seaweeds or conferve, 
that accumulate in pools, drains, etc. 

oa Frnt, R. Agric, Soc. X11. 1. 295 The internal drains 
[in Linc. fens) are .. kept remarkably clear from weeds and 
cot. 1881 Leicestersk.Gioss., Cot. .any confused heap, tangle, 
or matting of hair, string, cotton, etc. 1884 5. JV. Linc, 
Gloss. s.v., ‘The roots were all of a cot.’ ’ The corm had 
grown that length, and was all of a cot.’ 

Cot (ket), 54.3 Jrish. Also 6 cote, 6-7 cott. 

Trish and Gaelic cof a small boat (O'Reilly, 
Macleod and Dewar): cf. also Irish co#t coracle, 
small boat (O’Reilly).] 

A small ronghly-made boat, used on the rivers 
and lakes of Ireland ; a ‘dug-out’. 

1537 Stat, Ireland (1765) 1. 161 Boates, scowts, whervies, 
clarans, cottes, and other vessels. 1586 J. Hooxer Grradd. 
Tre. M1. 161/2 They tooke a bote or a cote trough, which 
could not hold aboue eight or ten persons at a time. 1590 
Spenser FQ. 1. vi. g. 1611 MARKHAM Countr. Content, 
1. x. (1668) 59 A little Boat or Cot, if you Angle in great 
Waters, to carry you up and down to the most convenientest 
places for your pastime. 4 — G. Boatr Nat. Hist. Ire. 
land 64 (T.) They call, in Ireland, cots, things like boats, 
but very unshapely, being nothin: 
timber made hollow. 1807 Sir R. C. Hoare Tour /reland 
106 Numerous cots employed in catcher salmon. 1862 
Lever Barrington vii, One of those light canoe-shaped 
skiffs—cots as they are called on these rivers. : 

Cot (ket), 56.4 Also 7-9 cott. [Anglo-Indian, 
ad. Hindi 44a¢ bedstead, conch, hammock, bier 
(:—Prikrit 24aua, Skr. khatwa). In Anglo-Indian 
use from carly part of 17th c.; thence it passed 
into naval use, whence to a child’s swing-cot.] 

1. Anglo-Jud, A light bedstead ; a charpoy. 

1634 Str T. Hersert Trav. 149 The better sort sleepe 
upon Cots, or Beds two foot high, matted or done with 

irth-web, 1685 Sin W. Heocrs Diary Bengal, etc. 29 
july (¥.), 1 hired 12 stout fellows..to carry me as far as 

rin mycott [Palankeen fashion]. 1699 Damrier Voy. IT. 
11, iv. 41 In the East Indies.. Men take their Cotts or little 
Field- Beds, and put them in the Yards, and go to sleep in 
the Air. 1776 Trial Nundocomar 32/2 Dr, Williams had in- 
formed him that Gungabissen might be brought into _court 
on a cott. ae: . Seecey Wond, Ellora iii. (¥.), 1 
found three of the per. insisted upon accompanying me 
the first stage, and had despatched their camp-cots, 
Youre Anglo-/nd, Gloss. sv., In Northern India ..Cot .. is 
not in such prevalent European use as it formerly was, ex- 
cept as applied to barrack furniture, and among soldiers 
and their families. 

2. A portable bed, or one adapted for transport. 

1854 J. L. Stepnens Centr. Ammer, (1854) 306 Every man 
in that country has a small cot called a catre made to double 
with a hinge, which may be taken down and wrapped up, 
with pillows and bed clothes in an oxhide to carry on a 
journey. : 

3. Naut, A sort of swinging bed for officers, sick 
persons, elc. on board ship, made of canvas, 
stretched at the bottom by a rectangular frame, 
and suspended like a hammock from the beams. 

1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789), Cott, a particular 

sort of bed-frame, suspended from the beams of a ship, for 
the officers to sleep in. 1798 Netson in Nicolas Disp.(1845) 
III, 209 Sailmakers making cots for the Royal Family. 
1811 A. Fisner Jrad Arctic Reg. p. x, We were also pro- 
vided with standing bed-places, which were deemed to be 
warmer than cots, or hammocks, 1833 Marrvat /. Simple 
xxix, Our captain..was put in his cot, and never rose from 
it again, 
4. A small bed for a child; properly, one sus- 
pended so as to swing between uprights; a swtng- 
cot; also freqnently applied to a ‘crib’ or four- 
legged bed-stead with sides to prevent the child 
from falling out. 

1818 Toop, Cot, or Cott, a small bed; a cradle, as it is yet 
called iu the north of England. 1819 Pantologia, Cott. the 
name is now often given to swing-cradles for children. 1856 


but square pieces of 


cor. 


Mrs. Brownine Poems, Tears, The babe weeps in its cot. 
1890 Furnisher's Catalogue, Swing cot, perforated sides, 
with half tester. Patent eaimeralal cot, can be readily 
folded into a thickness of 3 inches. 

b. A bed in a children’s hospital. 

¢ 1884 Tennyson Children's Hospital iv, Here is the cot of 
our orphan, 1891 Low's Handbk. Charities London 50 An 
Infirmary for sick children, containing twelve cots. ae 
Daily News 3x Mar. 5/4 The endowment of a cot in the 
Victoria Hospital for Children at Chelsea, which the Princess 
of Wales has named after her late son. 

5. altri, and Comb., as col-frame, cot-bed. 

1799 Med. Frni. 1. 459 They should. .sleep in hammocks, 
or on cott-frames, 1856 Otmstep Slave States 614, 1 was 
informed that I must get up, that the servants might remove 
the cot arrangement, and clear the cahin for the breakfast. 


le. 

Cot, 56.5 Obs. or dial. [In sense 2 contracted 
from or referring to CorquEAN 3 ; sense I may be 
more directly related to Cor sé. or its family.] 

+1. (Sce quot.) Oés. 


1695 Kennett Par. Antig. Gloss., Cofarius..the inhabi- 
tant of any country cot..Hence a country clown is now 
called a mere cot, as a citizen ignorant of country affairs, a 
mere cit, 

2. A man that does domestic or household work 
usually done by women; a ‘betty’; hence cot- 
betty (U.S.). Obs. exc. dial. 

a1700 BLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cot for Cotguean, a Man 
that meddles with Womens matters. 1911 Brit, Apollo 111. 
No. 144. 3/1 He's a cot, Still dangling about in the Kitchen. 
1860 Barttetr Dict. Amer., Cotbetty, a man who meddles 
in the woman’s part of household affairs. 1869 Lonsdale 
Gioss., Cot, a man who interferes in the kitchen, a molly- 
coddle, 1877 E. Peacock NV. IW. Line. Gloss., Cot, aman 
or hoy who cooks or does other womanly work. [So in 
Glossaries of Cheshire, Cleveland, etc.] 

Cot (kpt), v1 [f. Cor 58.1) 

1. intr. ‘To cohabit, to dwell with onc in the 
same house’ (Jamieson). 

2. trans. To put up (shecp) in a ‘cot’ or sheep- 
cote; to keep under shelter during inclement 
weather. Hence Co‘tting vé/. sé. 

1804 J. Duxcums /7ist. Hereford Gloss., Cotting, folding 
sheep ina barn. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract, Agric. (1807) 
II. 676 This hreed [of sheep]. .requires cotting in the winter 
season, 1849 Prud. KR. Agric. Soc. X. 1. 436 The system 
of cotting has the effect of causing the staple of the wool ta 
he much finer, /5éd¢. XIV. 1. 456 They lamb in Fehruary 
+ sand are sometimes ‘cottcd’. 

Cot, v.2 dial. [f Cor sb.2] To tangle, mat, 
or fclt together. 

1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Cot, to knot, tangle, mat together. 
1884 S. WW. Linc, Gloss, s.v., ‘Her tail cots so with the 
dirt’ .. ‘ The sheaves are quiét green and cotted’., ‘The 
wheat was all cotted together in the bags’. 

Cot, w.3 dial. [f. Cot sb.5} See quots. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), To Cott, is said of Men who are apt 
to intermeddle in such [domestic] concerns. 1855 RoBInson 
Whitby Gloss., Cot, to do one’s own household work. 1878 
Dickinson Cumébrid. Gloss., Cot, to wait on a sick person ; 
to saunter about home, 

Cot, obs. f. Coat, Cur. 

Cot., abbrev. of CorancEnt. 

Cotabulate, var. of ConraBULATE v. Obs. 

Cotage, obs. f. Corracr. 

Cotangent (kostendzént), sd. (@.) Trig. [f. 
Co- prefi4+Tancent. The L. cotangens is used 
by Gunther Canon Triangulorum, 1620.] The 
tangent of the complement of a given angle. 
(Abbrev. cot.) 

1635 1. W. Sctogvaphia 47 So isthe tangent of R. Z. P. To 
the cotangent of R. P. Z. 1704 Harris (cited hy Johnson), 
x706 Puitiips (ed. Kersey), Co-tangent is the Tangent of an 
Arch of a Circle, which is the Complement of another to 90 
Degrees. 183x Brewster i deged xix. 170 The index of 
refraction is the cotangent of the angle of polarisation. 1852 
De Moraan in R. P. Graves Life Sir W. R. Hamilton WI. 
387 Put cosines in the middle, sines on the flanks, and cotans 
on the extreme flanks, 

B. adj. Cotangent line = cotangent. 

1652 Stirrup Horometria w. i. (1659) 107 The side DE., 
(for distinction) may be called a Tangent line, and the side 
FF a Co-tangent line. 

Co-tangential (kétendgenfil), @. Afath. 
Also contangential. [f. Co-, Con- + TANcEN- 
TIAL.] Having the same tangent. 

1879 Tuomson & Tarr Nat. Phil. 1.1. § 130 A line of 
curvature of a surface is a line which at. every point is co- 
tangential witb normal section of maximum or minimum 
curvature, 1886 Jerrery in London Math. Soc. Proc, On 
-.Contangential. .Spherical Circles, 

Cotarnine (kota-moin). Chem. [a. F. cotar- 
nine, f. narcotine by transposition of letters.] A 
non-volatile organic base, C,,11,;NO3.+ HO, 
obtained by the action of oxidizing agents on 
narcotinc, (Watts.) 

1857 Pereira Afat. Med. (ed. 4) 11. 1. 609 There is a pro- 
duct of the decomposition of narcotine, namely cotarnine. 
31873 Frickicer & Hansury Pharmacogr. 54 By decompo- 
sition with sulphuric acid, narcotine yields Cotarnine, an 
undouhted._ base, ; 

Hence Cota‘rnic, in cotarnic acid, Cy, Hy, Os, 
a product of the action of dilute nitric acid on co- 
tarmine, Cotarna:mic [Amic] acid, C,,H,, NO,, 
a product of the action of aqucous hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid on cotarnine at 140° or 150°C. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chen. 11. 88 Like aspartic acid, co- 
tarnamic acid comhines with strong mineral acids. /id., 
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Cotarnine may he regarded as the methylated imide corre- 
sponding to cotarnic acid. 

Cotation, obs. form of Quorartioy, 

Cotch, dial. f. Carcx. 

Cotchel (ketfél), sd. focal. [Derivation un- 
known.J A portion (of grain, etc.) left in a sack 
or bag; a small remnant of a larger quantity. 

1847-78 Hatuwett, Cofche/, a sack partly full. “ Sonth. 
[So r881in /. Canoe Gloss.; 1888 Berksh. Gloss, (E.D.S.).] 
€ 1870 Kentish dial. (from correspt.), | have gathered all the 
cotchels of saltpetre together and put them into one bag. 
1890 Correspt. /r. London, ‘Cotchell‘ isa word in use on 
the Corn Exchange in London. .to denote a small remnant 
of a larger quantity .. It may he applied to a hushel left 
from a sack or..100 quarters Icft out of a cargo. 

+ Cotchel, vw. Obs. rare. Also kotchell. 
App. the same as CockLe v3 to cherish. [Cf F. 
cochelet little cock, cogueliner to cocker.] 

1578 N. Baxter Calvin on Yonah 20 ‘Vhey flatter them- 
selues and after a sort kotchell their own minds. /é. 51 
‘Yo much .. hath euery one of us kotcheled himselfe in his 
sins, 1606 Breron Onurania Dij, Cotchelling all things 
in their infancie ‘Till they have got strength and maturitie. 

Cotchoneal, obs. form of CocninEAL. 

Cote (dnt), sb.l Also 5 kote, coote, 6-7 
coat(e. [OE. cole fem., a parallel form to cot 
neut. (sec Cor sé.1), found also in MDu., MLG., 
and mod.G.] 

+1. A small detached house such as is occupied 
by poor people or labourcrs; a cot or cottage. 
Now only dad. 

@ 1034 Law Cunt in Thorpe Laws I. 418 (Bosw.) Gif hwile 
man ortcien pinge ham to his cotan bringe. ¢ 1160 //attvn 
Gosp. Matt. xxi. 13 To peofcoten. ¢1300 Lazelok 1141, I 
ne haue hws, yne haue cote. 1377 Lane. 2. 2°. BL vin, 
16 Bothe prynces paleyses and pore mennes cotes. 1382 Wy- 
cir IWesd, xi. 2 In descrt places thei maden litil cotes [1388 
litle housis]. cxqg0 Pronp. Parv. 96 Coote, lytylle howsc. 
1495 Children's B& 48 in Batces Bk.(1868) 18 TAs a ka)rle 
ee comys oute of a cote. x519 Pour Eldenents (1848) 30 

Buyldynge nor house they have non at all But wodes cotes 
end cavys small, r600 Siaks. 4. VP. Z. au. ii. 448 Call me 
Rosalind, and come euerie day to my Coat, and woe me, 
1605 VersteGan Dec. Zutel], ix. (1628) 286 A Cote in our 
language is a little slight built country habitation. 1613-6 
W. Browne Srit, Past. u. iv, She them dismist to their 
contented coates. arjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cote, a 
sorry, slight Country-House or Hovecl. 1869 Lossedale 
Gloss., Cote, a village, an isolated farm-house; as Beau- 
mont-cote, Roose-cote. [In Sc. common in names of solitary 
shepherd’s houses or farms, as Last Cote, Hest Cote, etc.; 
also in the comb. cofe-Aouse a cottar's house.] . 

2. A slight building for sheltering small animals, 
as sheep, pigs, fowls, or for the storage of any- 
thing ; a shed, stall; sfec. a sheep-cote. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. ot Ifush. 1. 1081 Her cotes make hiforne 
..and parte hem so hetwene That every stye a moder wol 
sustene. 1514 Barciay Cyt. & Uplondyshi, (Percy Soc.) 8 
Go se & vysyte oure wethers in the cote. 1549-62 STERN- 
uoto & H. Ps. xxiii. 2 He doth me folde in coates most 
safe, 61x Biste 2 Chron, xxxit. 28 Stalles for all maner of 
heasts, and coates for flocks. 1667 Micron P, LZ. 1v. 186 
Where Shepherds pen thir Flocks at eeve In hurdl’d Cotes 
amid the field secure. 1691 Ray Creation1.(1704)177 Lean 
Hogs have been glad to creep into their Cotes. 1805 Luc- 
cock Nat, Wool 297 The produce of the Spanish cotes. 
1865 Dixon Holy Land I}. 46 The dove-seller kept his cotes 
for the accommodation of persons too poor to sacrifice a kid 
orlamh. 1869 Lossdale Gloss., Cote ..a small huilding set 
apart for any special purpose; as eat-cote, a house or 
alece to put peat or turf in; Saét-cote,a_ place where salt 
was wont to be made ou the sea-shore. 1876 A/id-Yorksh. 
Giloss., Cote, a shed for small cattle, or fowls. [Soin Dialect 
Glossaries of Sheffield, Cheshire, Shropshire, etc.] 

b. Now chiefly in combination, as in dove-cofe, 
hen-cole, sheep-cote, bell-cole (in which cof also 
occurs); and in more local use, Aig-cote, swine- 
cote, peat-cole, salt-cote, ctc., which see. 

C. fig. 

31868 Daily Tel.o Dec., Every little human creature folded 
into the kindly cote of it [the Refuges Society] is .. a thief 
ora pauper the less, 

3. Comb. See Cor sd. 4. 

Cote (kot), 54.2 Coursing. Also 7 coat. [f. 
Core v.1] The action described under Corte v.! 

1575 Turserv. Veneric 246 He that giueth most Cotes, or 
most turnes, winneth the wager. A Cote is when a Grey- 
hound goeth endways hy his fellow, and giveth the Hare 
a turne. .hut if he coast and so come hy his fellowe, that is no 
Cote. 1612 Drayton Poly-old. xxiit. ce 356 She from 
the dogs doth spin, That strive to put her off, but when 
he cannot reach her, This giving him a coat, about again 
doth fetch her. 1848 Jouxson Sportsman's Cycl. 194 A cote 
is when two dogs start even together, the hare going in a 
Straight forward direction, and one dog draws endways hy 
the other, and gives the hare a turn. 

Also 6-7 coat(e, 


Cote (kédut), vl ? Obs. 

(quote). [Of uncertain origin. Etymological 
writers have treated it as a doublet of Coasr, 
mod.F. céloyer; but under the prec. sb. (quot. 
1578) cote aud coast are distinguished: cf. also 


Coast v. 10.] ; 

L. ¢rans. (Coursing.) Ofonc oftwo dogs running 
together: To pass by (its fellow) so as to give the 
hare (or other animal coursed) a turn. 

One dog cofes the other: Sir W. Scott erroneously makes 
the hound cote the hare or other animal. __ 

1ss5 Justi. Gentlenas G iija, Hunters. .wil affirme..that 
the fallowe dogge cotid the whyte, when as euen dede the 
falow came Babin. x60a ond Pt, Return Jr. Parnass. u. 

¢ 


COTERELL. 


v. (Arb.) 31 The buck hroke gallantly: my great swift being 
disaduantaged in his slip was at the first aa marry pre- 
sently coted and fee them. 1612 Dravron Poly-olb. 
xxiii. (1748) 355 Which dog first turns the hare, which first 
the other coats. 1636 W. Denny in Ans. Dubrensia (1877) 
14 The Swallow-footed Grey-hound .. with celeritie Turnes 
his affrightcd game, then coates againe His forward Rivall. 
1821 Scotr Aenilw. xvii, No greyhound loves to cote a 
hare, as I to turn and course a fool. 1825 — J adisoz. vit, 
[A dog of] swiftness to cote an antelopc. 

2. iransf. and fig. To pass by, go beyond; to 
outstrip, surpass. 

1566 Drant //orace A vij, For he that thincks to coate all 
men and all to ouergoe. ¢ 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon 1. 144. 
1599 Sanpys Lurofe Spec. (1632) 81 They have in some 
sorts outgrowne them in it, and quoted them in all, one 
onely excepted. 1602 Suaxs. //anz. u. ii. 330 Wee coated 
them on the way. 1602 Marston slfonto'’s Rev. ww. iii, 
Quick observation scud To coate the plot, or els the path is 
lost. ¢x6x1 Cuarman Hiiad xxm. 324 My lov‘d son, get 
but to be first at turning in the course, He lives not tbat can 
cote thee then. 

Cote (kent), v2 Also 7 coat(c. [f Core 56.1] 
trans, To put (aniinals, etc.) in a cote. 

1630 in E. Peacock M. W. Linc. Gloss., Not hauing a 
swine cote to cote up his swine in. 1630 J. Leverr Ord, 
Bces (1634) 29 When you have any swarme that is set up, 
Coate it as soone as you can. 1688 R. Hoimy Armoury 1. 
1342 All Sheep .. when Lodged .. are either Coated or 
Housed. a7 Hooson Afiner’s Dict. T iv, If he give Icave 
to them to Cote or Lodge any. 

Hence Coted ffi. a. 

1866 Jian IxceLow /oenrs 223 Or cooing of the early coted 


dove. 
Cote, v.3 Also coatie. [F.cofer.] Obs. form 


of QvoTE, q.v. 

tse tr. /Zigden (Rolls) 1. 37 The Grekes. .cotede yeres 
at the glory of their victory from the captiuite of Troyc. 
1548 Upatt Erasmo. Par. N. T. Pref. (R.), The text is 
throughout coted in the margin, 1609 Heyvwoon rit. 
Troy xu.i, Or any passage coate. 1660 S. Fisher Aus. 
tick's Alarm: Wks. (1679) 244 ‘Yo be more critical in 
Coting. 

Cote, obs. f. Coat, Coot, Cor. 

Cote, var. of Quot Sc. Ods., rate, duc. 

Cote-a-pye : see Countrry. 

Cote-armure, -hardy : sce Coar-. 

Coteful (kowtful). [ff Core 56.1 + -run.] 
As many as fill a cote. 

1865 Pall Mall G15 May 11 A coteful of pigeons. 


Cotel, Cotelar, -ere: sec CurrLe, CUTLER. 

Coételette, Ir. form of CuTLE?, q.v. 

Cotellax, obs. f. CuTLAss, 

Co-te'ller. [Co- 3b.] Onc who tells along 
with another; the second teller or counter of votes 


in the House of Commons. 

1884 Manch. Exam. 3 May 6/1 Mr. Joseph Cowen. .acted 
as co-teller with Mr. Balfour. 

Cotemporane, -anean, ctc.: sec Cont-. 

Co-te‘nant. [Co- 3c.] A joint tenant. Hence 
Co-te‘nancy, Co-te-nure. 

1822-56 Dr Quixcry Confess. Wks. 1890 III. 307 Halting, 
therefore .. I waited for my solitary co-tenant of the Cop. 
1884 Law Kep. 12 Q. Bench Div. 194 Aeadnote, One tenant 
. has no right of action agaiust his co-tenant. 

1875 Maiwe 7st, Just. iv. 112 The ‘Judgments of Co- 
Tenancy’ is a Brehon law-tract..It puts, at the outset, the 
question, —‘ Whence does Co-Tenancy arise?’ The answer 
given is ‘From several heirs and from their increasing on 
the Land’. 1860 [see Co- 3a] Co-tenure. 

+ Co'ter. Obs. vare—}, In 7 coater. [f. CoTE 
sé.1+-ER1] The tenant ofa cote, a cottager. 

1631 Fitz-GrreRay Corne-horders 36 Your poore neigh- 
bour, some poore coater, sonie daily lahourer for his groat. 

Coterel, -ell, obs. ff. CorTEReL. 

Coterell ! (kp t&él). Feudal Antig. Also cot- 
terell, -ill, [a. OF. colerel, med.L. coterellus, 
dim. of OF. colzer, med.L. cotarius, colertus, the 
occupant of a cola or cot. Cf. Corerig.] A 


cottar, a cottager, x 

[e 1086 Domesday Bk, (Du Cange), Septem villani quisque 
de una virgata, & 16 coterelli, & 2 servi. 1289 Charter in 
Kennett Par. Axntig. 1. 439 Una cum villanis, coterellis, 
corum catallis, serviciis, sectis et sequelis.] 1393 Lanat. 
P. Pl. C. x. 97 (MSS. G & 1) These were almes .. to com. 
fortie suche coterels [other AZSS. cotyers]. bid. 193 
(MS. I) As coterels pei lyhben. 1440 Promp. Parv. 96/1 
Coterelle. 1560 in Crossraguel Chart. (1886) 1.120 His and 
thair subtennentis, cottrallis, seryandis, and assignayes, 
1866 Mac. Mag. XL. 252 Besides these villains there 
are eight coterells or cottagcrs, four of whom are women and 
pe a widows, 1866 Rocers deric. §& Prices I. iv. 
75 There are nine coterells, each holding a cottage, and 
most of them an acre of land. 
“| Applied (erroneously) to the tenement. 
1617 Mees Ductor, Coshe or Coterell in old English, 
is the same that a Cottage, or a little house. (Hence in 
Puttitrs 1657-1706.) in J. Smyvtu Lives Berkeleys 
(1883) I. 193 Tach Copiholder of a yard land, halfe yard 
land, farrundle, and Cotterell. A 

Coterell 2. dai. [a. OF. cozturelie, *coltu- 
rele, dim. of couture, colure cultivated land:—L. 
cullira tillage, CULTURE, in med.L. =ager cultus.] 


(Sce quots.) 

1748 De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit. 1. 153 (D.) Here [Sheppey- 
isle] are several Zszad¢ in the marshy parts all over the 
island, some of which the inhabitants call Coterels; these 
are supposed to have been cast up in memory of some of 
the Danish leaders who were buried here. 1887 Kentish 
Gloss., Coteredl, a little raised mound in the marshes to 
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COTERIE. 


which the shepherds and their flocks can retire when the 
salterns are submerged by the tide. 
[a. 


Coterie (ké«téri). Also 8 -ery, cotterie. 
F. coterie ‘a company of people who live in famili- 
arity, or who cabal in a eommon interest’ (Littré), 
orig. 'a certain number of peasants united together 
to hold land from a ta ; ‘companie, societie, 
association of conntrey people’ (Cotgr.), f. colier 
s=med.L, cofarius, cotertus cottar, tenant of a cofa 
or eot. Cf. F. coflerte ‘a base, ignoble, and 
seruile tenure, or tenement, not held in fee, and 
yeelding only rent, or if more, bnt cents or surcens 


at most ’ (Cotgr.). 

By Walker and Smart stressed on the last syllable as 
French : the latter has the o short; whence the 18the. cot- 
ferie, and its riming in Byron with dotfery.] 

+1. An organized association of persons for 


politieal, social, or other purposes; a elub. Ods. 

1764 Univ. Museum Jan. 6 A numerous and formidable 
society of persons of distinction, property, abilities, and in- 
fluence in the nation, is now forming, and a large house of a 
deceased nobleman is hired for their assemblies, which 
society is to be called The cotery of revolutionists, or of 
antiministerialists, from the French word coterie, vulgarly 
called a clué in English. 1766 D. Barrincton Odserv. 
Stat. 249 note, The word cofferie, of which so much has 
been said of late. 3774 Foote Cozeners 1. Wks. 1799 I. 
146 My expences in .. subscription-money to most of the 
clubs and coteries. 

2. A eirele of persons associated together and 
distinguished from ‘outsiders’, a ‘set’: a A 
select or exclusive cirele in Soeiety; the seleet 
‘set’ who have the entrée to some house, as ‘the 


Holland Honse eoterie’. 

‘A friendly or fashionable association. It has of late 
years been considered as meaning a select party, or club, 
and sometimes of ladies only’ (Todd 1818), 

1738 Common Sense 1. 345 Beware of Select Cotteries, 
where, without an Engagement, a Lady passes but for an 
odd Body. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) 11. 164, 1 was 
lifted directly into Madame de V***'s Coterie. 17979 
Map. D'Arstay Diary Oct., You recollect what Mrs. Thrale 
said of him, among the rest of the Tunbridge coterie, last 
season, 1823 Byron Yuan iv. cix, Fame is but a lotte 
Drawn by the blue-coat misses of a coterie. 1828 J. Ww. 
Croker in C. Papers (1884) I. xiii. 400 Lady Holland was 
saying yesterday to her assembled coterie. 1880 VERN. 
Lez Stud. /faly m, i. 68 A inan..belonging to the most 
brilliant coteries of the day. 

b. A ‘set’ associated by certain exelusive in- 


terests, purstits, or aims; a clique. 

1847 De Quincey Murder Wks. II]. 12 Catiline, Clodius 
and some of that coterie. 1830 Cunnincnam rit. Paint. 
I. v, 207 A certain coterie, of men, skilful in the mystery of 
good painting. 1838-9 Hatzuam Jésst. Lit. IV. vii. av. § 54. 
329 Written for an exclusive coterie, not for the one 
1862 Merivate Nom, Emp, (1865) V. xIvi. 359 In vain had 
‘Tiberius chafed under the jeers of this oes coterie. 
1888 W. D. Hamiton Cal. State Papers, Domestic Ser. 
1644 Pref. 10 This religious element... revived the bitter 
animosities of the old political parties, and caused the 
members [of Parliament] to group themselves into coteries. 

@. A ineeting or gathering of sueh a circle. 

1805 Moore To Lady // —~ iv, Each night they held a 
coterie. 1849 IX. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa 11. 347 We 
are 50 accustomed now to this style of fusillade, that all we 
do is to lie close, and continue our little coteries. 

d. lransf. and fg. Of animals, plants, etc. 

1869 Gittmore Reptiles & Birds 21g With the permission 
of the masters of the coterie they build their nests in the 
vacancies that occur in the squares. 1885 H. O. Forars 
Naturalist's Wand.85 Vhe genus Pajus is an exceedingly 
handsome and attractive coterie of orchids. 

3. alirié. and Comé., as coterte-speech, 

1891 Pall Mall G. 12 May 3/1 A coterie-speech—not to 
say a jargon—current only on the highest heights of 
culture. : 

Henec (ehiefly souce-cds.) Co'terie v,, to asso- 
eiate in a coterie, Coterie‘an a., of or pertaining 
to a coterie; sé. a member of a coterie. Co-te- 
rieish a., savonring of a coterie. Co'terieism, 
the spirit or practice of coteries. 

1806 Surr Wrauter in Lond. (ed. 3) 11. 156 If.. 1 can do 
otherwise than coferie with Neville and the Beauchamps. 
19778 Learning at a Loss 1.67 Drest by Coteriean Laws. 
1972 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 225 Ve Coterieans I who profess No 
business, but to dance and dress. 184: Zart’'s Mag, VIII. 
2° rel received an immense quantity of praise from the 

english press, courteous, cordial, and coterieish, 1825 
New Monthly Mag. X111. 584 This spirit of coterieism is 
so prevalent. 31862 R. H. Parrerson £ss, Hist, & Art 517 
The polished coterieism of Moore. ‘ 

Cote‘rminal, a. [Co- 2.] Variant of Con- 
TERMINAL 5 = CONTERMINOUS 3- 

1833 Herscnen Astron. v. 205 Zones of climate are not 
co-terminal with zones of latitude. 1870 E, Mutrorp The 
Nation vi. 81 The scope of the latter is held as coterminal 
with the apprehension of the former. 

+ Co-te'rminato, a. Obs. =COoNTERMINATE, 

1645 G. Daniet Poems Wks. 1878 II. 32 The Stagge and 
Sheepe may be co-terminate, In Nature's finall Strife. 

Co-te-rminous, a. [Improperly formed: cf. 
CONTEMPORARY.] = CONTERMINOUS. 

1799 J. Ronertson Agric. Perth 59 These .. fences are 
constructed and maintained at the mutual expence of co- 
terminous heritors, 31861 J. G. SHeprarp Fall Rome vi. 
293 It was their policy to have a co-terminous kindred 
power on the opposite side of the Alps. 

Cotesian (kot?-ziin, -z'in), a. i the name of 
Roger Cotes, a distinguished English mathema- 


| in sheep. Corsi. 1 
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tician, 1682-1716.] Pertaining to Roger Cotes 
or his mathematical diseoveries. 

1753 Cramaers Cycl. Suffl., App., Cotesian theorem, an 
appellation used for an elegant property of the circle dis- 
covered hy Mr. Cotes. 1796 Ilutton Math. Dict. s.v. 

Cot-gare: sec Lisi of Spurious Words.J 
oth, obs, form of Quorn. 

Cothe, coath (ké«d), sb. Obs. or dial. Forms: 
1 codu, 1-3 code, § coth(e, kothe, 8-9 dal. 
couth, cooth, 9 caud, coad. [OE. codu, cove 
disease, pestilence, affecting men or beasts.] 

+1. Sickness, disease, pestilence; an attack of 
illness, as swooning, the pains of childbirth, etc. 

¢ 1000 in Thorpe //omt. II. 546 (Bosw.) Seo codu de lacas 
hatab paralisin. cx000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 234 Wip wambe 
cobum. 1086 O. FE. Chron., Swyle coSe com on mannum 
.- pat manige menn swulton. ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 177 
Cumed code oder qualm and michel perof felled. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 96/1 Cothe, or swownynge, sincopa. 1447 
BokeENHaM Oe eee (Roxb.) 173 Ne hap the wumman in ony 
kothe be And may returne and geyn lyf take. 1460 Cap- 
GRAVE Chron. 110 Hir cothis fel upon hir [Pope Joan] be- 
twix the Collise and Seynt Clement Cherch. ¢ 1460 Towmne- 
ley Alyst. 31 Thise wederes ar so hidus with many a cold 
coth. 

2. Now a disease of sheep and cattle; ef. Cor. 
dial, [Cf. Corn ppl. a. diseased.] 

[1041 O. £. Chron., Mycel orfes wes. .forfaren..purh mist- 
lice coBa.] 1784-1815 Younc Annals Agric.,Caud, the rot 
Lonsdale Gloss., Cooth, a cold 
caught by a cow or horse. 1888 £din, Rev. Oct. 512 
Anthrax or coad in sheep and cattle. 

Cothe (ké+d), v. dia/. Also coathe, cawthe. 
[f. prec. sb.] 

L. futr. ‘To faint’ (Forby Voc. £. Anglia). 

2. trans. To give (sheep) the ‘coe’ or rot. 

wer J. R. Wise Mew Forest (1880) 281 The springs in the 
New Forest are said ‘to cothe’ the sheep,—that is, to 
disease their livers, 1880 £. Cormw. Gloss. s.v. Cawed, A 
sheep affected by that disease elsewhere known as rot is 
cawed. In Dorset it is a-cothed. 1884 1. Morning News 
20 Dec. 8,5 In 1879 there was a great loss among their 
flocks in Devon, a greater part of them being cawthed. 


Cot-house, co‘te-house. Sc. and dial. 
[£ Cor s4.1, Cote sh,1 +4 House sé.] 
1. A small cottage; sfec. in Seotland, the honse 


of a eottar. 

(Although usually spelt cof-, the actual word in the south 
of Scotland is cofe-, pronounced the same as coat, with the 
long ¢ that. has arisen from original short 9 in an open 
syllable, as in OE. ¢d-fe, ME. cd-¢e.) 

1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 96 Ne scottis man suld duel in ane 
house that vas loftit, bot rather in ane litil cot house. 1685 
R. Hamittos Let. in Fatth{ Contendings(x780) 198 Among 
the Cott-houses of Scotland. 1795 Macwseitt niet Jean 
n. vi, Twice a-week to Maggie's cot-house, Swift post 
the papers fied. 1858 Mrs. Oirnaxt Laird of Noriaw |. 
258 * That I couldna make a cothouse in Kirkbride. .look 
like hame to my own bairns?” 1888 Etwortuy JV. Somerset 
Word-bk., Cot-house, the most usual name for a cottage; 
the latier is hardly ever heard among those who live in one. 

2. A slight shelter; a shed, outhonse, etc. 

1606 Dekker Sez, Sinnes i. (Arb) 27 Creeping into the 
Beadles Cothouse. 1610 Hotrano Camden's Brit.1. 423 
Londoners .. laugh at strong walled cities, as cotte houses 
for women [mudiercularum habitacula). ek R. Wise 
New Forest Gloss., Cot-house, an outhouse, shed. 

Cothurn (képom, kopo-n). (a. F. cothurne 
=L. colhurnus: see CoTHURNUS, the ordinary 
form.] =Cornurnus. 

1606 Peacstam Graphice (1612) 127 Melpomene [having] 
on her feet her high Cothurn or Tragick Pantofles of red 
Velvet and Gold. 1827 Bepvors Let. in Poems p. Ixxvi, 
[She] lays aside the mask, mantle, and cothurn. 1887 A. 
Lasse Myth, Ritual & Relig. 11. 233 The sacrifice of a 
booted calf, a calf with cotburns on its feet. 

b. =Cortnurxus b. 

1856 Mrs, Browninc Aur. Leigh tv, 382 Uplifted on the 
cothurn half a yard Above the natural stature? 1860 Mot- 
Lev Nether, (1867) III. 284 She did not drape herself melo- 
dramatically, nor stalk about with beroic wreathand cothurn. 


Cothurnal (kopimil), a. (and sé.) [f. L. 
cothurn-us +-aL.] Of or pertaining to the co- 


thurnus; of tragedy, tragic. 

1601 B. Jonson Portaster v. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 130/1 Cothur- 
nal buskins. 1657 Luss Dominion vy. v. in Hazl. Dodsiey 
XIV. 183 The scene wants actors; I'll fetch more, and 
clothe it In rich cothurnal pomp. 1659 CuamaerLavne 
Pharonida 11. iv, Then in its high Cothurnal scenes, a lofty 
tragedy Erects their thoughts. 

+ B. as s6.=Cornurnus, Ods, 

1626 G. Sanovs Life of Ovid (R. Supp, The tragick 
stage on high cothurnals climes. 

Cothurnate (kopp'mct), a. [ad. L. cothur- 
nat-us, {. cothurnus: see -ATB*,] Shod with the 


eothnrnus ; buskined; tragic. 

1612 Heyrwoon Afol. Actors 11. 33° With royall stile 

akes our cothurnate Muse. 1635 — /fierarch. tv. 243 

ophocles the Prince of the Cothurnate Tragedie. 

oO + Cothurnated, Cothurned #//. a., buskined. 
Cothu'rnian, +Cothu‘rnio (in quot. guothur- 
nicke), ¢Cothu‘rnical a. = COTHURNAL, 

1623 Cockeram, Cothurnated, one wearing buskins. 1882 
Harper's Mag. LXV. 562 With peasants in blue, red, yel- 
low, mantled and cothurned. 1661 K. W. Conf. Charac., 
Old Hording Hagg (1860) 90 Her feet are inveloped in her 
aulean or rather cothurnian buskins. 1824 New Monthly 
Mag. X11. 152 Her measured cothurnian step. 1607 Hev- 
woop Fair Maid Exch. Prob, Our Muse .. to the highest 
pitch her wings shall reare, And prowd quothurnicke action 
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shall devise. 1599 Broughton's Lett, viii. 28 After your 
saucie manner in a cothurnicall challenge. 

| Cothwrno. Oés. [a. It. cothurno.] =next. 

1611 Coryal’s Crudities Panegyr. Verses, Leave we the 
baggage then behinde and to our matter turn us As Coryate 
did, who left at home his socks and his Cothurnoes, 

|| Cothurnus (kopo:inds), [L., ad. Gr. «6op- 

vos: a adapted as Coruvury.] A thick-soled 
boot reaching to the middle of the leg, worm by 
tragic actors in the ancient Athenian drama; a 
buskin. 
_ 3727-51 Cuamaers Cycl. s.v., Sophocles is said to have 
invented the cothurnus. 1798 Encewortn Pract, Educ. 
(1822) II. 29 The actor on the stage is admired whilst he is 
elevated by the cothurnus. 1820 W. Tooke Lucian 1. SSI 
Think of a tragic actor, who should stand with one foot in 
a high cothurnus, while the other was, quite unshod. 1880 
19th Cent. VII. 60 Tbe Cothurnus .. equalised the stature 
of the actors. 

b. fig. As characteristic of tragedy, or of a 
tragie and elevated style. 

1852 Tuackeray Esmond i, She too wears the mask and 
the cothurnus, and speaks to measure. 1884 FARRAR 
Messages of Bks. xv. 300 St. Paul cannot always wear the 
ene cothurnus, yet his lightest words are full of 

ignity. 

Co'thy, coathy, ¢. dial. [f. Corner sd, + 
-Y1,]_ Diseased, sickly. Of sheep: Affected with 
the ‘coe’ or rot. 

a 13825 Forsy Voc, £. Anglia, Cothy, faint, sickly, ailing 
.-A dog is said to be cothy when he is meek and delicate. 
1883 F/ampshire Gloss., Coathy, rotten, applied to diseased 
sheep. 

Cotice, obs. form of Cortse. 

Coticher, cotiger, obs. ff. CorTacEr. 

+ Coticular, a. Ods. rare". [ff L. coticula, 
dim. of ¢és, cot-eme whetstone + -AR.] Of the nature 
of a whetstone. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 184 Rubble slate, or coticular 
slate, or indurated clay. 

Co-tidal (kovtaid3l), a [Co- 2.] Of or 
pertaining to the coineidence in time of tidal 
phenomena, esf. that of high water. Cotidad line, 
a line on a map connecting all those plaees at 
whieh high water oceurs at the same hour. 

1833 Wuewew in Pil, Trans, 151 The cotidal lines so 
produced will be nearly perpeaaiel jar to tbe length of the 

1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 164 ‘Co-tidal line’..a 
line passing through all those points which have high water 
at the same hour of the day. 

Cotidial, Cotidian: see Quott.. 

Cotignac [F.], var. Coptn1ac: cf. Cormn1aTE. 

+ Cotigulate, v, Obs. [Erron. for contegulate.] 

1623 Cocxeram Eng. Dict. u, To Tile a house, cotigniate. 

Cotilidon, obs. form of CoryLepon, .* 

Co-ti'llage. [Co- 3a.] Co-operative tillage, 
as practised in ancient village communities. 

1883 Seevoum 17/2. Commun, w. iii. 121 In the co-tillage, 
tbe team..was assumed to be of eight oxen, 

So Co-tiler, 

1833 Srenonm Vill. Commun, w. iii, 121 If any dispute 
should arise between the co-tillers as to the fairness of the 
ploughing. 

Cotillion, |icotillon (koti-lyan, kets'yon). 
(ad. F. cofr//on petticoat, peasant girl’s jupon, dim. 
of ¢olfe coat, in 18th ce. given as name to a dance 
for four or eight persons: see Littré.] 

1, The name of several dances, chiefly of Freneh 
origin, consisting of a variety of steps and figures. 

In English usage now only asa foreign term; hut in U.S. 
commonly used as a generic name for quadrilles, and par- 
ticularly applied to a dance consisting of an elaborate series 
of steps and figures, called specifically the German e. 

1766 2 Anstey] Bath Gnide xiii. 140 Miss Clunch and 
Sir Toby perform'd a Cotillon. 1775 Suenipan Kivads nt. 
v, These outlandish heathen Allemandes and Cotillons are 
quite beyond me! 1790 Burns Sam O'Shanter 116 War- 
locks and witches in a dance; Nae cotillion brent new frae 
France. 1831 Mrs. F. Trottore Dom, Manners Amer. 
xiv. (3839) 117 [In America] they call their dances cotillions 
instead of quadrilles. 1860 MotLev Vetherd, (1868) I. ii. 36 
If | am ever caught dancing the German cotillon. 

b. atirtd, 

r81x L. M. Hawxins C'tess & Gertr. 1. 124 Monday's 
dress ball, Wednesday's concert, Thursday's cotillion ball. 
1837-42 Hawtnorse Ttvice Told T. (1853) II. xv. aay Some 
cotillion party, or subscription ball at a dollar a head. 

2. A piece of mnsic suited to or arranged for the 
dance. 1828 in WexsTER. 

3. ‘A woollen material in black and white for 
ladies’ skirts’ (Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858). 


Cotinga (keting). [F. cotinga; originally 
native name tn S. America.] A Sonth Ameriean 
bird, or family of passerine birds, of brilliant 
plnmage. 

Originally applied to the Sky-blue Chatterer (Asmpelis 
eotinga of Linesese this (under the name Come cxrulea) 
was Span om the type of a genus, the cotingas, 
which has since been taken as the type of a family Cotin- 
gidz, cognate to the Ampelidz or Chatterers. 

1783 Latnam Synopsis Birds 11.1. 94. 179 SMELLIE tr. 
Bufen's Nat. Hist, (1812) XV. 33 Few birds have such 
beautiful plumage as the Cotingas. 1840 Cuvier’s Anim. 
Kingd. x82 The Cotingas have the beak compressed, as In 
the generality of flycatchers. aw? 

Hence Cotingine a@., pertaining or related ta 


the cotinga. 


COTINIATE. 


+Cotiniate. Oss. [ad. 16the. F. cotignal 
(Paré), also cofognia, now colignac: see CopINIAc.] 
A eonfeetion made of qninces. 

1615 Marknam Lug. Housew. u. ii. (1668) 98 Your dried 
suckets, then your marmalades, and cotiniates. 1620 VEN- 
ner Via Recta vii. 112 The Cotiniate, or Marmalade made 
of Quinces. 

Cotise (ketis), 5s. Her. Forms 6 cotys, 6-9 
-ize,7 -is(se, cottize, -as, 7-9 cottice, 9 cottise, 
ootice, 7-cotise. [a. F. colice, in 16th c. colisse, 
of uneertain origin.] 

1. An ordinary, in breadth the fourth part of a 
bend ; usually oecurring in couples, one on each 
side of a bend, fess, or other charge; cf. Cost sh.4 

(1300 Stege Caerlaverock (1828) 12 O une blanche bende lee 
De deus costices entre alee.] 1573 Bossewetn Armorie 12 
A Coste, is the fourth parte of the bende..and is called at 
somtime a Cotys, somtyme a Batune. 1610 [sce Cost sb.4), 
1844 Burke Encycl. Heraldry s.v. Browne, Sa, three tigers 
passant in bend betw. two double cotises arg. 

+2. (See quot.) Oés. 

1610 Guitiim Heraldry v1, vi. (1611) 271 If the things be 
liuing, and sease vpon the Shield, then shall they be called 
properly Supporters; but if they are inanimate, and touch 
not the Escocheon, then shall such Armes be said to be (not 
Supported, but) Cotised of such and such things.. And 
these Cotises..are so called. .of Costa, the Rib. 

Cotise (kpttis), v.1 Z/cr, For forms sce prec. [f. 
pree. sb.] ¢rans, To border (a bend, fess, chevron, 
etc.) on both sides with eotises, barrulets, ete. 
See also prec., sense 2.) Hence Cortised ff/. a., 
Cortising vA. sé. 

1572 BossewE.t A rmorie 1.60 A bende, cotized with two 
cotizes, 1610 [see prec. 2]. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1644/4 
Engraven with these Arms, viz. On a Fess Cottased be- 
tween three Half-Moons, as many Roses also, 1847 Gloss. 
Heraldry (Parker) 89 Cotticed, Cottised, ox Accosted, said 
of a bend borne between cottices. 1864 BouTet /ferald: 
fist. § Pop. xiv. 155 They appear .. to have cotised their 
own silver bend with the two bendlets. 

Co-titular. [Co- 3b.] One of the patron 
saints to whom a chureh is jointly dedicated. 

1889 J. Morris in 4rchxol. LI. 390 The painting repre. 
sents St. Pant, one of the original co-titulars of the chapel. 

+ Cotiza‘tion, cott-. Obs. rare. [a. F. colt- 
sation, carlier cof?-, guott-,n. of action from cotiser, 
quoliser: see next.] Allotment to each person of 


the amount of contribution to a tax, etc. 

1604 E. G[riustone) D’Acosta's Hist. Indies vi. xiii. 4 59 
The division was not made hy equal portions, but by cottiza- 
tion, according to the qualities and wealth of the Countrie. 
1611 Corcr., Cottisation, a Cottisation, assessement, or 
taxation. | a 

+ Cotize, cottize, v.2 Obs. [a. F. colzser, for- 
merly colliser, f. cole:—L. quota: ef. pree.] trans. 
To fix the quota of, to assess; henee to assess or 
estimate the worth or dignity of, 

31602 W. Watson Decacordon 257 [He] tooke upon him to 
cotize our English nobles and gentles there, affirming that 
there were not past three or fower..that were of any noble 
or generons blood, 


+Co'tland. His?, Also coth-. [f Cor sé.) + 
Layp. Early doeumentary evidence shows chiefly 
the latinized forms cotlandum, cotlanda] The 
piece of arable land (of about 5 aeres) held along 


with his eot by the Old English eotset or eottar. 

azrgo in Monast, Angl. ¥. 325 Item una virgata terra, 
cum dimidia unius Cotlandi tota, sicut fuerat Walteri. — 
fdid, V1. 128 Unam waram, & 2 Cotlandas cum dominio 
& prato. 1316 Patent 9 Edw. /{ (in Blount Law Dict. 
s.v.), De una Cothlanda terre in Wathford. 1399 in Ken- 
nett Par. Antig. II. 189 Dimidia acra jacet ibn inter 
cotland quam, fohannes Goldering tenet ex una parte, ct 
cotland quain Thomas Webbe tenet ex altera. 1866 RoGERS 
Agric. §& Prices J. iv, 76 Three [acres] of cotland with a 
messuage. 

Cortlander. Sc. ‘A cottager, who keeps a 
horse for ploughing his small piece of land’ 
(Jamieson). 

Cotlequo, corruption of CoauEttcor. 

1797 Mrs. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) I. 217 A new rich 
silk cotlequo gown, 

+ Cortlif. Ods. [OE. cot-iif neut., f. cof Cor 
shl + lif life, living, dwelling: ef. mynsler-lif 
monastery.] A cot-house, a cottage; or (as some 
think) a village. 

1001 O. E. Chron. Hy. .forbzerndon Sone ham xt Wealtham 
and ora cotlifa fela. 9% 1200 Charter (attrib, to Edw. 
Conf.) in Cod. Dipl. 1V. 204 Ic ann Sat sainte Petre and 3a 
3ebrodran habban Sat cotlif Euereslea, craso Prov. A Yred 
259 in Dag Afisc. 118 Wo ts him pat vuel wif bryngep to 

is cotlyf. 

+Cortloft. Oés. App. a variant of CockLort, 

a Fuiter /foly § ae St, 1. xiv. 45 These [elder 
brothers] are the Toppes of their houses indeed, like cot- 
lofts, highest and emptiest. 

+Cotman, //s/. Also6coteman. [f. Cor], 
Core! + Man.] The tenant of a cot or cottage ; 
a eottager, ‘eotset’, or ‘ coterell’; in Se. a cottar. 
Also atirté., as in cotman land, agrienltural land 
held by a eotman, 

€1086 Domesday Bk., Worcestersh. (Spelman), Et 8 bor- 
darii & Cotmanni cum 2 carucis. * 1358 Durk. Halniote 
Rolls (Surtees) 1. 24 Quilibet cotmannus habeat partem suam 
pastura. 1559 Richmond. Wiils (Surtees) 142, I bequith 
unto every cotman Within the towne of Myddilton ijd a 
Pece. 1584 Hestry Bhs. (Surtees) x 3 Everie house holler, 
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as well gentle men as also husbandmen and cote men. 1823 
Caledonian Mercury 20 Nov. (Jam.), A boy belonging to 
a cotman on the farm, 1882 C. Ettox Orig. Eng. Hist. 
193 At Rotherfield .. there are three kinds of land, Assart, 
Farthing-land and Cotmanland. 

Coto. In Cofo-tark, name of an officinal bark, 
obtained from Bolivia, and used to eontrol diarrhea 
and exeessive perspiration (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

Hence Co‘toin (Chem.), a fragrant balsamic sub- 
stance in yellowish white crystals, obtained from 
coto-bark. 

1879 Watts Dict, Chem. VIVI. 573 Experiments .. have 
shown that the active principles of coto- bark are not always 
the same, some samples ytelding, not cotoin, but other 
bodies having similar bnt weaker medicinal properties. 

Coton, obs. form of Corron. 

Cotoneaster (kotou:nsrstar), [mod. Bot. 
L. f. colonea, colonia quince + -AsTER.] 

A genns of small trces or trailing shrubs, N.O. 
Nosacex, inhabiting northern Europe and the Ili- 
malaya mountains, one specics being a rarc native 
of England. Some of them are cultivated as orna- 
mental shmbs. 

31753 Cuampers Cycl, Sufp., Cotonaster, in botany, a 
name given by several authors to a species of the cradegus. 
1796 C. Marsuant Garden. xix. (1813) 324 Cotoneaster (a 
medlar), dwarf quince. 1882 /’¥ec. Beriwu. Nat. Club UX. 
§67 Cotoneaster on a wall partly shaded by trees. AZod, 
‘The wall of the porter’s lodge is covered with evergreen 
cotoneaster, 

Cotonnade: sce Corronave. 

Co-torment, -torture: sce Co-. 

Cotoval: see KorwaL, police officer (in India’. 

+ Cotquean (kpetkwin’, Oss. Also 6 cote- 
cott-, 6-8 cot-. [f. co? + QuEAN ‘woman’, esf, as 
a depreciatory term. The first element is ap- 
parently Cor sé.!, Corr 53,1 in the sense ‘mean 
house, hut’: the original meaning being thns 
‘housewife of a labourcr’s cot’. Thence the 
transition is easy on the onc side to ‘one who has 
the manners of a labonrer’s wife, rude ill-mannercd 
woman, vulgar beldam, seold’ (ef. Aussy, Hussy, 
from Aousewrfe), and on the other to a ‘man who 
aets the housewife ’.] 

1, (app.) The housewife of a cot or labonrer’s hnt. 
To play the cotquean : said of aman: see sense 3. 

1847 _Satespury Welsh Dict., Notchwen, Cotequeane. 
1589 Nasne Almond for Parrat 5 The Vicar of little Down, 
in Norfolke .. et his owne hennes, like a Cotquean. 
1624 Heywoop Gunaik. iv. 180 Aristotle holds it as incon. 
venient and uncomely for the wife to busie herselfe about 
any publike affaires, as for the man to play the cotqueane 
at home. . 

2. opprobriously, A. woman to whom the manners 
of sueh a housewife are attributed; a eoarse, 
vulgar, scolding woinan, a low beldam. 

(Cf. such expressions as ‘to scold like a market-woman i 
‘a fish-wife’, ‘a tinker’s wife’, etc.) i 

1992 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 146 Why thou .. Cot- 
queane and scrattop of scolds wilt thon never leave afflict- 
ing a dead Carcass, 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster ww. iii, 
(Jupiter to Funo] We area king, cotquean..we will cudgel 
thee to death, if thou find fault with us. 1608 T. James 
Apol, Wyctif 67 Railing and scolding nore meretricumn 
worse then Cot-queanes. 1633 Foro Tis Pity 1, ii, Scold 
like a cot-quean ; that’s your profession. 

3. contempiuously, A man that aets the house- 
wife, that busies himself unduly or meddles with 
matters belonging to the housewife’s provinee. Cf. 
similar nse of old wife, old woman, ete. 

isga Suaxs. Row. & Ful. wv. iv. g Cap. Looke to the 
bakte meates, good Angelica, Spare not for cost. Nu». Go 
you Cot-queane, go, Get you to bed. 161x Dekker Roar- 
ing Girle Wks. 1873 III. 177, I cannot abide these aperne 
husbands ; such a ara G 180 J Suytu Lives Berke- 
deys (1883) Ul. 372 They fell upon him with opprobrious 
words, of Coward, Cotquene, Milksopp. 1712 Aoo1son 
Spect. No. 482 P4. @1719 Apptson (J.), A stateswoman is 
as ridiculous a creature as a cotquean } each of the sexes 
should keep within its bounds. 1772 Weekly Mag. 4 June 
29/1 They brand a man with the name ofa cot-<quean, 1825 
Hoe in Blackw, Mag. XVM. 113 If thou'rt a Cotquean by 
my soul, Pll split thy pruriginious nowl. 

Hence Cotqueaned #/. z., ? made a (male) cot- 
quean. Cotqueanity (sonce-wd.), character or 
quality of a (female) eotquean. Cotquean-like a. 

1581 J. Bent Haddon's Answ. Osor. 258b, This unbry- 
deled and cottquenelike maner of scolding and lavishnes 
of toung. /éid. 454 Cotqueanelyke rayling Rascallyke 
raging. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster w. iii, We tell thee thou 
angerest us, cotquean; and we ill thunder thee in pieces 
for thy cotqueanity. 1704 D’Urrey Hell beyoud ell 
Tales 79 Like a cotquean’d fool, whose life Is bless’d, if he 
can please his wife. 

Co-traitor, -tripper, -trustee: see Co-, 

+ Cots. Oés. A deformation of God's. Cf. cocks, 
Cock sé.8, Cops. 

1526 100 Merry Tales Shaks. Jest Bk. (1866) 150 By Cottes 
blut and her nayle. 1615 Vai Welsh. (1663) Biij b, 
Angels! Cots blue-bood. .I pray you who sent her thither? 
1748 Vanse. & Cis. Prov. Hust. im. i, Cots my life ! Thave 
a good mind to pull your cyes out ! 4 

TCortset, //2s7. [OE. cot-st¢a (Somner), lit. 
‘ocenpant of a cot,’ chiefly known in latinized 
form cotséius and OF. cozel, coscet (pl. -e2) in 


Domesday and other early sourees 3 f. Cot sé.1+ | 


-séia=OLG, -séo, OHG. -sézo sitter, dweller] 


| 


COTTAGE. 


In O£. Law: A villein who oecupied a eot or 
cottage with an attached plot of land, held by ser- 
vice of labours (See note to Corrar 1.) 

[e 1086 Domesday Bh., Wiltshire (Du Cange', Rogerius 
Comes: Octo villani, & octo Coscez cum quinqne carucis. 
erizg Laws of fen, [, c. 30 (Spelman) Willsni vero vel 
cotseti, vel ferdingi, vel qni sunt hojusinodt viles vel inopes 
person, non sunt inter legum jndices numerandi.] 1809 
Tomiuns Law Dict., Cotsets. the meanest sort of men, now 
termed cottagers. [1875 Stunps Const. //ist. 1. 427 The 
Domesday Survey..attests the existence of. .nearly 7000 
cotarit_and cotseti, whose names seem to denote the posses- 
sion of land or houses held by service of labour or rent paid 
iu produce. /éid. 431 The exclusion of the villani, cotseti, 
and ferdingi.. from the judicial duties of the shiremoot.] 1883 
SEEBOHM 1 °7//, Comntnn. 63 [citing Liber Niger of Peterb. 
Abbey, 1125] In Kateringes..there were 8 cotsetes, each 
holding 5 acres..The 8 cotsetes work one day a week, and 
twice a year make malt. 

b. Comb, Colsetland = Coruann. 

Liber Ramesiensis $265 (Du _Cange) Dedit pradictus 
Abbas pracdicto Hugoni..unam Cotsethlandam cum libero 
servitio. 

+ Cotsetla, cotsetle. ///s. Also cote-. 
[OF. cot-, cote-setfa lit. “occupant of a cottage’ 
(-setla settler); app. the same as cof-siita.] = 
pree. (Sce quot. 1890. 

cr:000 Kectitud. Sing, Lers. in Vhorpe Laws 1, 432 
Cotesetlan riht, be 3am Se on lande stent. 1861 Pearson 
Early ¥ Alid, Ages Eng.201 The teuants, cotsctlas, geburs, 
and geneats, were the semi-servile. 1890 W. Cunstncnaw 
Growth Eng, Lidustry 102 ‘The cotsetle had a holding of 
about five acres, and was bound to work for his lord one 
day a week all the year round {week-work) and three days a 
week in harvest (boon-work), 

t Cotso, tnt. slang. Obs. Variant of Carso; 
but perh. associated with Cors. 

1728 Vanpr. & Cin. Prov. (sh. 1. tii, Cotso! know 'em 
a little. 1741 Ricnarpson /ameda ILL. 374 Cot-so, Madam, 
that mayn’t be so well, neither ! 

Cotswold (‘krtswéld). Forms: 4-8 Cotes. 
wold, 5 Cotteswolde, 6 Cottesolde, Cots- 
sold, 6-7 Cotsold, 7 Cottshold, Cotsal(1, Cot- 
wold, § Cotsol, Cotswold. [From the 17th ce. 
conjectured to be derived from sheep cots or cotes 
+ Woup; but the first element is uncertain.] 

The proper name of a range of hills in Glouces- 
tershire, England, noted for some centuries for 
their sheep-pastures, and for a breed of long- 
wooled sheep named after them. Hence also 
Cotswold lion, a hymorons appellation for a sheep. 

[1306 /'e??7. in Rolls of Partt. 1. 198/2 Ecclesie de New. 
enton super Coteswalde. 1327 Ped7é. ibid. IL. 1824 Unze 
Sakes & Sys cloves de le meliour Leyn de Coteswold a 
Yoeps nostre dit Seignour.] 1537 7hersftcs in Hal. 
Dodsiey 1. 400 Now have at the lions on Cots'old. 1548 
Hace Chrow. 196 Liberte for certayn cottesolde shepe to be 
transported vnto the conntre of Spayne. a1553 Upatr 
Reyster D. (Arb.) 70 ‘hen will he looke as fierce as a 
Cotssold lyon. 1593 Suaks. Nich. /f, u. ili. 9. 1598 — 
Merry IV.1. 1.92 How do’s your fallow Greyhonnd, Sir, I 
heard say he was out-rin on Cotsall. @1612 Hartncron 
Efpigr wi. xviii. (N.}, Lo then the mystery from whence 
the name Of Cotsold lyons first to England came. 1658 
Pritups, Cofeswold (old word’, a company of sheepcotes, 
and sheep feeding on hills. 1864 Daily el. 22 Sept., I shall 
cross my Downs with Cotswolds, 

Cottie, obs. f. Coar, Coor, Cor. 

I Cottal (kpti). Aecd. [med.l. cotta, cola 
‘tunica elericis propria’ (Du Cange): see Coat] 
A surpliee : see quots.-1848, 1865. ; 

1848 J. H. Newman Loss § Gain (1853) 47 Do you like 
the short cotta or the long? 1865 CA. Times 25 Nov., ‘The 
Cotta is the Surplice shortened, and with less ample sleeves. 
1884 F. Marion Crawrorp Rom, Singer 1, 23 Putting on 
his purple cassock and his white cotta. 

+ Cotta’. Ols. (See quot.) 

1823 Crass 7vchn. Dict., Cotta,a sort of Measure, used 
for measuring of cauries or cowries, of which it holds 12,000. 
1858 in Sinmonps Dict. Trade, etc. 

| Cotta ®, cottah (kptta). Anglo-Ind. [ad. 
Hind. atid (Yule).] “A small land-measure 
containing eighty square yards’ (Yule). . 

1784 in Seton-Karr Select. 7m Calcutta Gaz. 1. 34(¥.) An 
upper roomed House standing upon about 5 cottahs of 
ground, 1883 MaTEER Gosfel ix S. ind. 153 He collected 
some ten cottahs of paddy. ; 

|| Cottabus (kptibes). Greek Anizg. [L., a. 
Gr, xérraBos.]_ An amusement of young men in 
aneient Greece, much in vogue at drinking parties, 
eonsisting in throwing a portion of wine into some 
vessel, so as to strike it in a particular manner. 

‘The simplest mode was when each threw the wine left in 
his cup so as to strike smartly in a metal basin, at the same 
time invoking his mistress’ name ; if the whole fell with a 
distinct sound into the basin, it was a sign he stood well 
with her’ (Liddell & Scott) f ' 

1833 Macautay Alise. W/rit., Athen. Revels, Y must drink 
water that you may play the Cottabus with Chian wine. 
1853 Hickie tr. Aristoph. (1887) I. 21 Certain young men, 
drunk with playing at the cottabus. f 

llence Co'ttabist, a player of this game. 

1877 Bracke Wise Afer 138 There is no cottabist in Sicily 
to match him, 

Cottage (kp'tédg). Forms: 4-6 cotage, 5- 
cottage. [app. a. AF, *cofage, in latinized form 
colagiunt, {. cota Cote}, Cor!, The foree of the 
snffix was prob. to denote a cot and its appurten- 


COTTAGE. 


ances, a cottage tenement; but no distinct evi- 
dence of this is quoted. Mod.F. coé/age is from Eng. 
OF. had co/age as a term of feudal law in the sense of 
base tenure (¢enzre roluridre, Godef.), and the rent 
paid for a tenement so held. Cf. the following : 

Ashinole MS. 837 (17th c.) art. viii. fol. 162 An Esquire.. 
is he thal in times past was Costrell lo a knight .. whereof 
euery knight had twoe at the least (in] atlendance upon 
him, in respect of the fee, For they held their land of the 
knight by Cottage, as the knight held his of the king by 
knight service.] : 

L A dwelling-house of small size and humble 
character, such as is occupied by farm-lahourers, 
villagers, miners, ete. 

Historically the term is found first applied to 1he dwell- 
ing-places or holdings which under the feudal system 
were occupied by the cottars, cottiers, cotsets, or coterells, 
and by the labourers of a farmstead; dwellings for the 
labouring classes in rural and urban districts were, under 
this name, the subject of various legal enactments, such as 
31 Eliz. c. 7, 15 Geo. fff, c. 32, ete., and, when under a 
certain rental, were exempted from paying church-rate, 
poor-rale, elc.; with lhe disappearance of legal regulations 
and exemptions, and under the influence of 4, lhe term has 
become more vague in its application, 

(21272 Charter in Kennett Par. Antig. 1. 432 Et non 
habentur ibidem nisi tria cotagia. 13.. E.xtenta Manerit 
Statutes I. 242 Item inquirendum est de Cotcrellis que 
cotagia & Curtulagia teneanl, per quod servicium & quan- 
tum reddant per annum pro predictis Cotagiis & Curtu- 
lagiis.) ¢ 1386 Cnavcer Nun's Pr. T. 2 A poure wydwe.. 
Was whilom dwellyng in a narwe cotage. c14g0 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 576 Cofaginm, a cotage, or acot. 1503-4 Acf 
19 ITen. VII, ¢.37 $5 Too Cotages or Meses wyth Howses & 
Wharfes..in Stepeney. 1514 Barctay Cyt. & Uplondyshm. 
(Percy Soc.) z Nothynge he hadde 10 conforte him in age 
Save a melche cow, & a poore cotage. 1558 Grarron 
Chron. IIL. 440 Thys yere, ofan evill favoured olde house or 
cotage was the Guyldhall in London buylded and finished. 
1596 Suaxs. Merch. Vi 1. ii. 15. 1614 Br. Wate Aecold. 
Treat. 166 Kings use not to dwell in Cottages of clay. 1642 
Termes dela Ley 1 By a Statute made in the 31. yeare of 
anor Eliz. cap. 7, uo man ey at this day build such a 

‘ottage for habitation, unlesse hee lay unto it foure acres 
of freehold land, except in Market-townes, or Cities, or 
within a mile of the sea, or for habitation of labourers in 
Mines, Saylers, Foresters, Sheepeheards, &c. 17aa De For 
Relig. Courtsh. 1. ii, (1840) 59 “Vis a sorry thief would rob a 
cottage. 1776 Kent //ints Gentlem. (in Gwilt Archit. 
§ 3005), We. .are apt to look upon cottages as incumbrances 
and clogs lo our property, when, in fact, those who occupy 
them are the very nerves and sinews of agriculture. 1872 
E. Peacock Maéel Heron Il. i. 4 Mrs. Heron took her 
round to all the labourers’ cottages. 

+2. A small temporary erection used for 
shelter ; a cot, hut, shed, etc. Ods. 

1535 Covernace /sa. i, 8 ¥° doughter of Syon is left alone 
like a cotage [so x6xx3 1885 booth] in a vynyearde. 1538 
Leann /fist, V. 83 In the farther Side of hil I saw ii veri 
poore Colagis for Somer Dayres for Catel. 1578 T. N. 1r. 
Cong. W. India 165 The servanis of Mutezuma made 
cotages of straw for the Tamemez or carriers. 1601 R. 
ores Kingd. & Comm, (1603) 161 Mooving houses, 

wilt upon wheels like a shepperds cottage. 1796 H. Huster 
tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) U1. 344 Sometinies 1 
endeavoured to make lhe savages of my cottage compre- 
hend that I had lost a friend. 


+3. éransf.and fig. A smallor humble dwelling- 
place; the cell of a bee,etc. Clay or earthen 
collage: the ‘earthly tabernacle’ of the body. Obs. 


1574 lIvit Ord. Bees vi, They frame by a marveilous 
skill and cunning their cottages of wax. 1§76 FLEeminc 
Panopl. Epist. 228 The litle pretie Ant couching closely in 
her countrie cotage. 1624-7 Br. Hart Rem. Wks. (1660) 
z05 We..may be turned out of these clay cottages al any 
hours warning. 1650 Wewpon Crt. Yas. f (1651) 123 
Surely never so brave parts, and so base and abjecl a spirit 
tenanted together in any one earthen coltage. 1692 Bent- 
Ley Boyle Lect. 189 This narrow cottage of a world. 

4. ‘The term cottage has for some time past 
been in vogue as a particular designation for small 
country residences and detached suburban houses, 
adapted to a moderate scale of living, yet with all 
due attention to comfort and refinement. While, 
in this sense of it, the name is divested of all asso- 
ciations with poverty, it is convenient, inasmuch as 
it frees from all pretension aud parade and restraint’ 
(Penny Cycl. Supp. (1848) I. 426). In this sense, 
the appellation coéfage orné (ornee) was in vogue, 
when picrepe eis was Aimed at. 

3765 Watrote Corr. 23 Aug., My new cottage..is to 
have nothing Gothic about it, nor pretend to call cousins 
with the mansion-house. 1820 Soutury Devil's Walk, A 
cotlage with a double coach-house, A cottage of genlility. 
1825 C. M, Wesrmacorr Ang. Spy I. 318 A variety of in- 
congruous edifices called villas and coltage ornées. 18 
Marnvat King's O1un xxix, The cottage-ornée (asall middle- 
sized houses wilh verandas and French windows are now 
designaled). 1876 Gwitt Encyci. Archit, § 3001 The col- 
tage orné,as it 1s called..The only point to be atlended 
to, after internal comfort has been provided for, ts to 
presen! picturesque effect In the exterior, 

b. In U.S. spec. A summer residence (often on a 
large and sumptuous scale) at a watering-place or 
a health or pleasure resort: see CoTTAGER c. 

1882 Nation (N.Y.) 7 Sept. 196 The shore of Frenchman's 
Bay..begins 10 be dotted wilh these attempts at ‘cottage 
life.’.. Cottages are rising on all the favourable sites in the 
neighborhood of Bar Harbor. 


5. Short for cottage piano: 
1880 Daily News 7 Oc. 4/3 D’Almaine’s pianos. .Trichord 
coltages, from hire or taken tn exchange, £10 to £12. 1883 
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(bid. 11 Sept. 7/4 Moore and Moore's iron pianofortes. 
Cottages from 36 Guineas. ; 

G. atirib. and Coms,, as cottage archilecture, 
child, door, eaves, farm, garden, girl, home, nook, 
room, etc.; cotlage-born, -rousing, adjs.; cottage 
allotment, a small plot of land let out to a cot- 
tager, ¢sf. an agricultural labourer, for cultivation 
(see ALLOTMENT 4); cottage bonnet, a woman’s 
bonnet of a shape fashionable in the first half of 
the 19th c., and seen in early portraits of Queen 
Victoria ; cottage chair, a simple form of folding 
chair; cottage farming, farming on a small scale, 
spade husbandry; so collage farmer, cottage 
hospital, a small hospital, in a cottage or similar 
building, and without a resident medical staff, 
provided for the wants of a small community ; 
also, a hospital arranged on the principle of 
having a number of detached cottages or build- 
ings; cottage loaf, a loaf of bread formed of two 
rounded masses of dough, the smaller stuck on the 
top of the larger; cottage piano, a small upright 
piano. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 88/2 The object of *cottage allot- 
ments is lo increase the resources of the labourer. 1798 J. 
Matton (¢it/e), An Essay on British *Cottage Architecture 
.. Comprising Dwellings for lhe Peasant and Farmer, and 
Retreats for the Gentleman. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Village 
Ser. 11. (1863) 425 A sudden pee of wind took at once my 
*cottage-bonnet. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xiii, The little 
cottage bonnet and the silk scarf. 1741 RicHARDSON 
Pamela II, 207 Such a Girl as this, *Cottage-born. 1837 
Kester Chr. Y. 3rd Epiph., Thou here didsi sojourn, 
Cottage-born. 1805 Worpsw. Predude vu. Whs. (1888) 
285/2 A *cotlage-child—if e’er, By *cottage-door on breezy 
mountain-side.. was seen a babe, By Nature's gifts so 
favoured. 1857 Mrs. Gatty Parables fr. Nat. Ser. 1. 
(ed. 9) 12 Cottage children were sent to fetch water. 
1827 Hoon Alids. Fairies xvii, Like jagged icicles at 
“cottage caves. 1 C. Mippreton (éi¢e), Picturesque 
and Architectural Views for *Cottage Farm-Houses and 
Country Villas. ¢ 1842 Lance (fitde) The *Cottage Farmer. 
1859 THackeray Virgin. i, The *Cottage-gables glared in 
sunshine, 1735 THoMson |inter 89 The “cottage hind 
Hangs o'er the enlivening blaze. @1835 Mrs. Hemans 
Homes of Eng. v, The *cottage homes of England! In 
thousands on her plains, 1878 J. P. Hoprs Life Fesus ii. 

In their little cottage-home, 1860 Merc. Marine Mag. 

TI, 303 The establishment of a ’*Cottage Hospital’. 1890 
Abingdon Directory, The Cottage Hospital. .is arranged in 
two stories, the ground floor comprising two large and two 
small wards, dispensary, nurses’ room, kitchen and laundry, 
and the upper floor a convalescent room and matron’'s 
servants’ rooms. 1647 R. Starviton Fuvenal 67 Is there 
no hole, no bridge, no *cottage-nooke? 1837 TnackERray 
Ravenswing i, The little red-silk *cottage piano. 1838 
Dickens O. Trvist 11. xi. 195 It was quite a *cottage-room, 
with a latlice-window. 1785 Burns Winter Nt., And hail’d 
the morning with a cheer, A “cottage-rousing craw. 1819 
Worosw. Sonn.’ Grief, thou hast’ Wks, (1888) 576/1 Now 
that the ‘cottage Spinning-wheel is mute. 1813 SHELLEY 
Q. Mab wi, 205 Sleep they less sweelly on the “cottage 
thatch, Than on the dome of Kings? ; 

Cottaged (ketédgd), py/.a. [£ prec. +-ED%.] 

+1. Lodged in a cottage or lowly tenement. 
Obs. rare—'. 

1633 Earn Mancn. Al Mondo (1636) 98 Here I dwell 
cottaged in a house of clay. , 

2. Fumished or adorned with cottages. 

174§ Cottins Odes, Death Col. C. Ross x, Humble 
Harting’s Cottag’d Vale. 1789 Wornsw. Even. Walk 9 
Leads lo her bridge, rude church, and cottaged grounds. 
1832 Moir in Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 954 The cottaged 
fields. smile in their vernal green. 

Co'ttagehood. xonce-wd. [See -Hoon. 

1860 Sat. Rev. X. 201/1 The hie ideal stan of 
mansionhood, villahood, or cottagehood. 

+Cottagely, 2. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-LY1.] Proper to a cottage; humble, mean, poor. 

1653 Gaunen J//ierasp. 40 A sorry subsistence, a dry 

morsel, 2 thred-bare coat, a coltagely condition. ae 
Artif, Handsom, 172 Their tenuity and cottagely o 
scurity. 
Cottager (kptédzax). Forms: 6 cottyger, 
cotiger, ooticher, 6-7 cotager, 7- oottager, (6 
cotinger, 7 cottinger). [f. Corracr + -En}.] 
One who lives in a cottage ; used esf. of the la- 
bouring population in rural districts. 

(Johnson’s statement, repeated in later Dicts., * A cot- 
tager, in law, is one that lives on the common, without 
paying rent, and withoul any land of his own,’ is a mere 
error, app. due to misunderstanding a passage in Bacon.) 

1550 Lever Serm. ti. (Arb.) 82 The poore colingers..had 
y* mylke for a very smal] hyre. 1555 Act 2-3 PAIL § 
Mary c. 8 § 2 Every Collager and Labourer of that_ Parish. 
1590 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 29 Everie landlorde shall an- 
swere for lhere cotichers for Ihe paymen! of ij d. in the yeare 
for bread and wyne. 1622 Bacon Hen. V//(J.), The yeo- 
manry, or middfe people, of a condition belween gentlemen 
and cottagers, 1741 Ricnarpson Pamela III. 175 Here.. 
the proud Coltager will needs be a ly, in Hope lo con- 
ceal her Descent. 1795 SouTney Joan of arc v.93 But 
little cause 10 love the mighiy ones Iath the low cotlager. 
1853 Miss Mirrorp in L’Estrange Lif III. xiv. 257 They 
are living in a hut on the borders of Achray, playing 
at cottagers, as rich people like to do. 

b. As an equivalent of Corrar 2. 

1776 ADAM Smith WV, N.1, x. 1. 122 There still subsists in 
many parts of Scotland a set of people called Cotters or 
Cottagers .. They are a sort of eul-servanis of the landlords 
and farmers. 1793 Statist. Acc. Fife V. 383 (Jam.) Upon the 
different farms, a cottager, or, as he is commonly called, a 


COTTAR. 


cotter, is kept for each plough employed on the farm. 1 
iatiocn, Cola A small Yileceen hamlet, te 
cottars or cottagers, dependent on the principal farm. 

ec. U.S, One who lives in a summer residence 
or villa of his own at a watering-place, etc. 

1882 Nation (N.Y.) 7 Sept. 196 The summer season closed 
lasl week for the great body of the Boarders at summer 
resorts. The ‘Cottagers,’ or persons who, when they go 1o 
the country, live in 1heir own houses, will stay nearly three 
months longer. 1883 /did. 9 Aug. 211 An illustration of 
the conflict between the Rourder and _ the Cottager at 
our jleading summer resorts, and especially those of Ibe 
Seaside, 


d. Cottager’s dance: an old-fashioned kind of 


country-dance. 

F ~~ Spon's Househ, Man., Drawingroom 622 Old Fash- 
ioned Dances .. Cottager’s:—4 people stand for this as in 
tbe quadrille. 

+Cottagery. Obs. rare~'. [£ Corrace + 
-ERY.] A cottage holding or tenement. 

1697 A. nELA Prymy Diary (Surtees) 159 The lord..of 
his mannour. .had also a capon of every husbandry, and a 
hen of a whole cottagry, and a chicken of half a cottagry; 
and in hay time every one thal had acottagry went pe 
day to make hay for him in Grime cloas. 

Costtagish, a. nonce-wd. [see -18H.] Savour- 
ing of cottages; inclined to cottage-life. 

aa E. Jenner in J. Baron Life & Corr. 1. 97, 1 feel my 
mind as coltagisb as ever. 

Cottah: see Corta 3, 


Cottar, cotter (kp'ta:). [Partly ad. med.L. 
cotarius, {. cota cot; partly a later formation from 
Cor 56.1 +-aR5, -ER 1] 

1. Sometimes used to translate med.L. cotdrius, 
applied in Domesday Book to a villetn who occu- 
pied a cot or cottage with an attached piece of 
land (usually 5 acres) held by service of labour 
(with or without payment in produce or money). 

Cotarius probably represenled the OE. cots#ta or cotset, 
cotsetla, and cofman, or al leasi, with the dordartus, in- 
cluded these. The distinction between the cotartus and 
the derdarius, dordar, or bordman, has not been satisfac- 
pont determined ; when both are mentioned logether the 
bordarii are usually named before the cofari, and the 
latter are much less numerous. In some cases, also, Domes- 
day seems to dislinguish coscez and cofarti: thus under the 
manor of Haseberie, Wiltshire, there are ’ xiii coscez, and 
ii cotar’.’ In Ellis's Abstracl of Populalion in Domesday 
(II. 435-6), Devonshire has Jordarti 4847. .cosce2z 70, cofartt 
19. .Serv'é 3294, Vidlant os 

(c1086 Domesday Bk., Middlesex, St. Peter’s (Du Cange), 
Unus Cotarius de § acris qni reddunt per annum 4o sol. 

ro hortissuis.] 1809 Bawpwen Ir. Domesday Bk. 135 bert 

as now lhere 4 ploughs, and sixty small Burgesses and 
sixteen cottars, etc. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. 238 The 
cottar, the bordar, and the labourer were bound to aid in 
the work of the home-farm. 


2. Sc. A peasant who occupies a cot-house or 
cottage belonging to a farm (sometimes with a 
plot of land attached), for which he has (or had) 
to give or provide labour on the farm, at a fixed 
rate, when required. b. A peasant, esp. in the 
Highlands, who occupies a cottage and rents a 
sinall plot of land under a form of tenure similar 


to that of the Irish cottier. 

1952 App, Hasitton Catech. 98 Quhay .. puttis thair cot- 
lans to ouir sair labouris. 1640-1 Airhkoudbr. War-Comm. 
Min, Bk, (1855) 53 The yeoman or cottar shall pey foure 
merks, for ilk faileie, 1679 Royal Procl, in Lond. Gaza, 
No. 1406/2 We hereby Require and Command all the 
Heretors and Masters of the said Shire of Fiffe and Kin. 
rasse, to bring their Tenants, Cottars and Servanls. 1754 
Exsxine Princ. Sc. Lavy (1809) 41 They have power to 
judge in questions of highways..1o call out the tenants 
deem their cottars and servanls, lo perform six days work 
yearly for upholding them. 1785 Burns (t:t/e), The Cotter's 

alurday Night. 1786 — Tie Dogs 72 A cotter howkin’ 
in a sheugh, Wi’ dirty stanes biggin’ a dyke, Baring a 
quarry, nnd sic like. 1808-79 Jamieson Dict., Cottar, 
cotter, Persons of this aig Neiep ss a house and 
small garden, or small piece of land, the rent of which they 
are bound lo pay, either 10 a landlord or a farmer, by 
labour for a certain number of days, or at certain seasons, 
.. The service itself is still called bondage. 1884 Marq. 
Lorne in Pai? Mal? G. 10 May 1/2 The crofter is a man 
having any small holding of land, and paying, in proportion 
lo its size, from £1 to £30 of rent. cottar is a man 
who as arule has no land, and Inhabils a hovel built by 
himself, paying perhaps five or ten shillings to Ihe crofter for 
the use of a ‘rig’ or two of potatoes. Ile is the ‘con-acre* 
man of Irish rural non-economy. 


3. Jrish, =COTTIER 2. 

1791 BentHam Partoft, 1. a3 Among the Irish cottars.. 
one room is the only receplacle for man, wife, children, dog 
and swine. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 1. i. 118 The farmers 
and labourers are merged inlo one class, like the miserable 
cotters of Ireland. 1883 S. C. Haut Retrospect II. 310 
Picture the Irish cotter of fifty or sixty years ago. 

4, attrib.and Comb. . 

@ 1796 Burns Her Daddie Forbad ii, A vera gude tocher, 
a cotler-man’s dochter, 1805 Forsyrn Beauties Scott. I. 

7 A considerable extent of ground is annually manured 
in this county by whal is called the cottar dung. 1808 
Jamieson s.v. Cottar, Hence coffemman, cotterfouk, con- 
lemptuously cotfer-bodies. 1815 Scorr Guy M. viii, ‘Ye 
have riven Ibe thack off seven coltar houses.’ 1818 din, 
Mag. Aug. 127 (Jam.) The residence of the farmer ..is 
flanked by a cluster of villages; these conslitute lhe coltar- 
town; the inhabitants are vassals to Ihe farmer. 1860 G. 
HH. K. Vac. Tour 157 A brighter specimen of colter pros- 
perity in the north, 1868 Peaxp WWater-farm. xiii. 129 The 
smallest of conceivable cottar water-farms. 


COTTED. 


Cotted (kptéd), a. [f. Cor s.1+-xp.] Dotted 
or lined with cots or cottages. 

3821 Byron Fan w. Ixxvi, The green nnd village-cotted 
hill, 1840 Zaét’s Alag. VII. 34x The leafy, green, and 
cotted lane. 

Cotted (kptéd), p27. a. [f. Cor 5.2 and v.2+ 
-ED.] Matted, tangled: said es. of a flecce. 

1793 Younc Anu. Agric. XIX. 469 (Norfolk) What is 
called cotted fleeces, being so matted together as to be 
almost inseparable without great trouble. 1877 E. PEa- 
cock NM. W. Linc. Gloss. s.v. Cot, Cotted fleeces are 
frequently used for door-mats, and, in the place of sponges, 
for fomenting sick horses, 1884 Cheshtre Gioss., ‘Cotted 
fleeces ‘are fleeccs with felted lumps amongst the wool. 

Cotter, 54.1: see Corrar. 

Cotter (ketan, 56.2 [See CorrerEL sé.] A 
pin, key, wedge, or bolt which fits into a hole 
and fastens something in its place. 

The term is variously applied to: (@) a small pin which 
fits into a hole in a bar, bolt, or the like, and keeps some- 
Tene ge its place ; sometimes a split pin (see quot. 1887); 
(4) a bolt passing through a hole (in a shutter, etc.) and se- 
cured on the inside, usually by a smaller pin; (c) a ‘key’ or 
wedge-shaped piece of wood or metal used for tightening 
up or fastening parts of machinery, as the strap-head tothe 
connecting rod, for holding together links of a broken 
chain, etc. 

1649 [implied in cotter-hole and Cotter®.'], 1747 Hooson 
Miner's Dict. sv. Boring, 1 do not at all like Sockets and 
Cotters, 1790 FE. MarsHary Near. Econ. ALidl, C. Gloss, 
Cotter, an iron key to a bolt. 1833 J. Houtanp Al/anu/. 
Metal Il. 209 A coupling bar, bolted at both ends with 
steel cottars. 1 ral, Ry Agric. Soc. V1.1. 350 This 
simple little contrivance is much preferable to pins and cot- 
ters, which are apt to shake out, or to be neglected in the 
fastening. 1866 Ann. Ree. 54 There was an outside shutter 
fastened by a cotter within. 1880 Daily News 20 Apr. 2 
‘The use of the cotters was to tighten up the bracings. 1887 
S. Cheshire Gloss, Cotter, an iron pin or peg, split from 
the bottom into two arms diverging at a small angle.. After 
passing through the hole the arms of course spring apart 
again, and the pin is secured in its place, 

b. Comé., as cotter-hole; cotter-drill, cotter- 
file, tools for making the holes for cotters to fit 
into; cotter-patch, see quot. 188 cotter-pin, 
a cotter, or a pin to keep a cotter in its place. 

1649 Butue Eng. Improv. Luipr. (1653) 67 Through. .the 
Wood, the tange of the Coulter must come, with a Cotter- 
hole in it above, 1881 Greener Gun 85 The thimble is re- 
tained in the barrel during the discharge by a cotter pin 
passing through the barrel, the base of the thimble, and the 
stock. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Cotter-patch, salt-making 
term. An iron patch put at one corner of a salt-pan, and 
fastened with a cotter, to cover the letting out place. 1892 
Daily News 24 Jan. 3/8 The.. Cycling Company have 
adopted the principle of fixing the pedals to the cranks by 
means of a cotter pin instead of a nut. 

Cotter, sé.5 dia’, [f. Correr v.27] An entan- 
glement ; fig. a difficulty, trouble, worry. 

1875 Lauc, Gloss., Cotters, entanglements. 188 Leices- 
tersh. Gloss., Cotter ., the word is also used for plague, 
trouble, worry. 

Cotter (kptar), vl [f. Corren 562] trans. 
To fasten with a cotter. Hence Co'ttered fA/. a. 

1649 Butue Lug. Juprov. Litpr. (1653) 67 To cotter it 
close to the over-side of the Staff. /é/d. 197 An iron bolt.. 
srongly drawn up and cottered fast. 1856 Anu. Reg. 54 
My father uncottered the window. 1875 Lane. Gloss, sv. 
Cotter, ‘ Cotter them shutters, an’ let’s get to bed.’ 1877 M. 
Reynoros Locom, Eng. Driviug v. (ed. 5) 246 Enginemen 
are warned against improperly cottering up any joint or 
brass, and thereby causing the journals to become hot. 

Co-tter, v.2 Chiefly aa/. [In sense 1, app. a 
frequentative of Cor 2.2 ; but itis uncertain whether 
all the senses belong to one and the same word.] 

L. trans, and intr, To form into a tangled mass ; 
to entangle, mat, ‘cot’. 

1781 J. Hutton Jour Caves Gloss., Cotferd, entangled. 
1796 Marsuate Kur, Ecou, Yorkshire (ed, 2) Gloss., Cotter, 
to entangle; as thread, or the hair. 1812 Wiitan JY, 
Riding Vorksh. Gloss., Cottered, Cotted, entangled, matted 
together. The word is usually applied to hair, or wool. 
1877 E. Peacock N. W. Linc. Gloss., Cottered, matted, 
entangled; applied to hair or wool. [So in northern dial. 
glossaries generally.) 

2. trans. To clot, coagulate, congeal. 

1577 HounsHeD Chron. II. 338 A coffen of bones cottered 
with clods of claie. 178% J. uns Tour Caves Gloss., 
Cotterd..clotted. 1825-79 Jamieson s. v., To cotter eggs, to 
drop them into a pan, and stir them round with a little butter, 
till edible. 1869 Lousdale Gloss., Cottered. coagulated. 

3. intr. with 2p: To shrivel or shrink ag 

1817 J. Bett Treat. Confect. (Newcastle) 11, 136 If you boil 
the syrup too strong, the plums will cotter up to half the 
size. 1876 Ropinson Whitby Gloss., Cottered up, shrivelled. 
a, Holderness Gloss., Cother-up, to become shrunken, 
withered or dried up. 1877 E. Peacock A. HW’. Linc. Gloss., 
Cottered, crumpled, shrunk, run-up; as applied to woollen 
or cotton goods. 

4. To crowd together. 

3876 Rostxson Whitby Gloss, Cottering, pres. part., 
crowding together as people over the fire-side. 

Hence Cottered 4//. a.; Co'ttering vé/. sb., 
Jig. an entanglement, difficulty (7VAz/by Gloss.). 

Cotterel (keterél), 56. dial, Also cotterell, 
cotteril(1, cottrel, -il, kotrell. [Closely rclated 
to Correr sé.2, which may be a shortened form, 
or the primitive of which this is a dim. So far as 
evidence has been found, cofferel is the earlier. 
The connexion of sense between 1 and 2 is not 


clear; they belong also to different localities.] 
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1. =Correr (in senses a and 6). Chiefly orth, 

1570 Louth Church Acc. 111. 66 For xxx cotterelles and 
viii wedges to the belles ijs. iiiid. 1584 Vestry Bks. (Sur- 
tees) 18 [tem given to James Huntlye for makinge kotrells, 
housses, bolts, and nales, to the bells, vijd. 1626 Jaz. in 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word.bk, s.v., Two paire of Cot- 
terells or Copsoles. 1641 Best Farm, Bhs. (Surtees) 15 
The sth thinge belonginge to a barre [of a hurdle] is cot- 
terills, which .. serve in steade of pinnes, being something 
like unto wood-pinnes but that they have a notch In the 
midst that they beinge once knocked in they cannot come 
forth againe; they are made to keepe the spelles fast in 
their heades, 1703 Tnorespy Let, to Ray (E, D.S.), Cot- 
trel, a piece of iron with a hole in to fasten. 1794 W. Frt- 
TON Carriages (2801) II. 193 The perch-bolt Key or 
Cotterell, isa thin piece of iron, fixed through the eye of 
the perch-bolt. 1873 Gloss. Swaledale, Forksh., Cotterell, 
a cloven pin to fasten a bolt. 1876 Ropinson Whithy Gloss., 
Cotteril, a metal pin put through a bolt-end, so as to pre- 
vent the bolt being drawn outward from its place. {So in 
Glossaries of Cheshire, Cumberland, etc.] 1879 Miss Jack- 
son Shropsh. Worddk., Cottril, an iron pin passing through 
a shutter, and fastened on the inside by a peg fitting into a 
hole at the end. 

2. A traminel, crane, or bar, from which a pot 
or kettle is hung over a fire. Sozthern diad. 

1674 Guipotr Odserv. Bath in art. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 
130 As rust is bred npon pot-hooks and cotterels. 1674 
Ray S.g 4. C. Words 62 A Cottred..a_trainmel to hang 
the Pot on over the fire. 1871 J. R, Wise New Forest 
Gloss., Cottere?/, the crane to which the kettle or pot is 
fastened so as to hang over the fire. 1875 W. D. Parisi 
Sussex Dial. Cotteril, a pothook ; a hook to hang spits on. 

3. A washer. 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cotterei, the small round iron plat 
between the nut of a screw and the wood to which it is 
screwed, 1877 E. Peacock N. WW. Linc. Gloss., Cotterell, 
a washer, or broad thin ring of metal placed helow the head 
or nut of a bolt, to prevent it from crushing into the wood. 
A piece of leather of simifar shape used to keep the strands 
of a mop together. 

4. Comb., as cotterel-bolt, -lug. 

1850 Fru. R. Agric. Soc. X1. 1. 246 Meld in its position 
..by means of iron pins or small cotterel-bolts passing 
through holes in the side of the grooves. 1888 Berish, 
Gloss., Cotteralngg, a bar across the chimney breast to 
which is fastened the pot-hook. 

Co'tterel, v. dia/. [f. prec. sb.] frans. To fas- 
ten with a cotterel; to cotter. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. K iij b, In this hole is put a 
peg of wood with a Head upon it, and..Cottorel'd at the 
small End, that it cannot come forth. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh, Word-bk,, Cottril, to fasten by means of a cottril. 

tCottery. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. cotter, Cortan: 
see -ERY; cf. CoTERIE.] A cottar’s holding. 

1992 Statist. Acc. Scot. IV. 401 The decrease is at- 
tributed to the abolishing of cotteries. 1808 Agric. Survey, 
Juveruess 349 (Jam.) Let there be a honse and garden pro- 
vided for a Protestant Schoolmaster.. here will arise under 
his tuition, a race of men and women.. whose industry will 
amply repay the Laird for his meal and cottery. 

ottice, var. of CoTISE. 

Cottier (kptio1). Forms: 4-5 cotier, cotyer, 
6 cottyer, 7- cottier. [a. OF. cotter, cottier= 
med.L. cotirius, cotertus, {. cota Cor.] 

1, A peasant who lives in a cot or cottage; a 
cottager; orig. a villein who occupied a cottage; 
a ‘cotset ’, ‘cottar’ or ‘ coterell’. 

1386 in Madox Forurud. Ang?. 428 (Du_Cange) Omnibus 
tenentibus meis, videlicet Husbandis, Cotiers & Bond. 
1393 Lanct. P. Pi. C. x. 97 Almes.. to comfortie suche 
cotyers (i.e. women pat wonyeb in Cotes] and crokede men 
and blynde. /éfd. 193 These lolleres, lacchedraweres, 
lewede eremytes, Coueyten pe contrarie as cotiers bei lyb- 
ben. 1899 Br. Hatt Saé. iv. ii. 9 Himself goes patched 
like some bare cottyer. 1603 Hottaxo Plutarch's Mor. 
200 [He] asked for bread and water; which the said 
peasant or cottier gave unto him. 1649 Butne Ang, /prov. 
Jutpr. (1653) 77, [begin with .. the Poor Cottier, or day 
Labourer. 1821 Mar, Epcrwortu Alden. R. L. Edge 
worth II. 24 They had cottiers, day labourers established 
in cottages, on their estate. 1861 Pearson Early § Aid. 
Ages 268 The largest class of all was the semi-servile. Of 
these villeins, borders, or cottiers, make up the mass, about 
200,000 in all, 1868 Mirman S?. Paul's 136 Every one, 
from the lord to the cottier, had his customary claims, 

2. spec. In Ireland, a peasant renting and culti- 
vating a small holding under a system hence called 


cotlier tenure. 

The main feature of this system was the letting of the land 
annually in small portions directly to labourers, the rent 
being fixed not by private agreement but by public compe- 
tition; recent legal and political changes have rendered 
this practice obsolete. " p A 

1832 Ht. Martixeau /re/and i. 6 An Irish cottier finds 
his business finished when he has dug and planted his 

tato field. 1842S, C. Hate /refand II, 120 Some land- 
lords in Munster set their lands to cottiers far above their 
yalue. 1868 Mitt Zing. § /reland, He was a cottier, at a 
nominal rent, puffed up by competition to a height far 
above what could, even under the most favourable circum. 
stances, be paid. re ‘ 

3. transf. A small farmer cultivating his parcel 
of land by his own labour. 

1877 D. M. WALLACE ussia xxix.460 These peasants proper, 
who may be rouglily described as small farmers or cottiers, 
were distinguished from the free agricultural laborers in 
two respects: they were possessors of land in property or 
usufruct, and they were members of a rural Commone. 

4. attrib, (chiefly in sense 2), as cottier farmer, 
vent, tenant, tenure, etc.; cottier tenancy, the 
tenancy of the Irish cottier; by an Act of Parlia- 
ment of 1860 defined as tenancy of a cottage and not 
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more than half an acre of land, at a rent not ex- 
ceeding £5 a ycar. 

1831 R. Jones Ess. Distrib, Wealth, The disadvantage 
of cottier-rents, 1848 Mitt Pol. Acow. un. ix. § x By he 
general appellation of Cottier tenure, I shall designate all 
cases, without exception, in which the ldbourer makes his 
contract for land without the intervention of a capitalist 
farmer, 1861 Mav Coust. “ist, (1863) I. xiv. 475 In 
Ireland .. the tithes .. werc levied upon vast numbers of 
cottier tenants, miserably poor, and generally Catholics, 
1863 Fawcett Pol. con. un, vii. (1876) 214 In the case of a 
cottier-tenancy, it is population, and not capital, which 
competes for the land. 

flence Co'ttierism, the system of cottier-tenure 
(see 2). 

1848 Mitt of. Econ. uw. x. § 2 The old vicious system of 
cottierism. ‘ #5 

Cotting, Cottise, -ize: scc Cot vz. 2, Corse. 

Cottish (ketif), @ [app. f. Cor 53.5 +-18H.] 
?Savouring of a Cor (sé.°), or cotquean, 

x80x W. Husmincton Bank of Faith 119 A gown has sich 
a cottish appearance on a labourer in the vineyard. 


Cottoid (kptoid), a. and sd, Zool, [f. mod.L. 
Cottits name of a genus of fishes + -01D.]  Belong- 
ing to a family of fishes of which the type is Cottus, 
a genus related to the ‘ Miller’s thumb.’ As sé. 
A fish of this family. 


1854 R. Owen in Cire. Sc. (c. 1865) II. 96/2 Percoids, 
scicenoids, cottoids. 


Cotton (kp't’n), sé.1 Forms: 3-5 cotoun, 
4-6 coton, § cotone, -un‘e, -ounn, -yn, kotyn, 
6 cottonne, 6-7 cotten, 6- cotton. [ME. cofox, 
colour, a, F. colon = Pr. coton, It. colone, OSp. colon, 
Pg. cotdo, a. Arab. ed gutn, gutun, in Sp, Arab. 


goton. From the Arab. with prefixed article, a/- 
goton, Sp. alcoton, alyodon, comes ACTON, q.v.] 

I. 1. The white fibrous substance, soft and 
downy like wool, which clothes the seeds of the 
cotton-plant (Gossypium); used (more extensively 
than any other material) for making cloth and 
thread, and for various purposes in the arts. 

(An early use in Europe was for the padding of jerkins 
worn under mail, and the stuffing of cushions, mattresses, 
etc.) 

[1300 Stege of Caerlaverock (1828) 72 Maint riche gam- 
boison garni De soie et cadas et coton, 1381-2 Compotus 
Earl of Derby Hen. IV) fol. 2\MS.), 1 lb, fit de coton. .16.d. 
—6 lbs. coton, 45.] ¢1goo Mauxnrv. (1839) xix. 212 Theise 
men ben the beste worcheres of gold, Syluer, Cotoun, Sylk. 
dbid, (Roxb.) xxxi. 142 Pare er treez bat berez cotoun. ¢ 1440 
Proutp. Parv. 96 Cotune (1499 Pyxsox. coton], bombrerntean. 
1gsg Epen Decades 5 Mattresses made of the cotton of the 
gossampine trees, 1598 Hakxcuyt Voy. I. 93 Cloathes made 
of cotton or bombast. 1622 Witnre Philarete (1633) 629 Me 
..Softer finds those beds of love, Then the Cotton ripest 
growne. 1747 Westey Prim. Physic (1762) 108 Apply a 
drop or two of oil of Cloves on Cotton. 1868 Rocers /’od. 
Econ. xiv. (1876) 195 In 1860, about 621,000 tons of raw 
cotton were imported into the United Kingdom. 1872 
Ouwver Elem, Bot. u. 151 The commercial value of Cotton 
depends upon the length and tenacity of these hair-cells. 


+b. 2. Also phr. 70 tread on cottons: to go 


softly. Ods. 

1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 137 Trees also here be that do bring 
forth cottens. 1627-77 Frituam Resofves i. xvi. 28 AS for 
Man, it [the Gospel] teaches him to tread on Cotions, mild's 
his wilder temper. 1638 L. Ronerts Alerch. Map Commerce 
193 The commodities that this place at first affoorded. . were 
..Aniseeds, Cottons, Galles. 

te. 2A picce of cotton-wool. Qés. 

1610 MarKHam asterp, n.cxxix. 431 Other Farriers take 
of Gipsiacum the strongest kind, and lay it on the excression 
with a cotton. 5 

+d. The fibre used for the wick of candles; a 


candle-wick. Ods. 

(1290 Contpotus Bolton Abbey in T. D. Whitaker /7ist. 
Craven 326 In sapo et Cotoun ad Candelam.] 1466 A/aun, 
& Housch. Exp,213 For makenge of candelle and for cotone 
tothe same, xxiij.@, 1530 Paser. 209/1 Cotton for weke, cot- 
ton. 1898 Fiorio, Lucignol?..weekes or cottons of candles. 

2. Thecotton-plant; the genus Gossypfixn:. Also, 
cotton-plants collectively, as a cultivated crop. 

1400 Mavunoev. (1839) xxviii. 288 In that contree .. men 
putten in werke the sede of cotoun, 1562 TrRNFRr Heréat 
n, 12 b, Cotton is a small busshy herbe wytb a lefe lyke a 
vinde, but lesse. 1597 GerarpE feréaé 1. ccexxxv, goo 
‘The seed of Cotton is hot and moist. @ 1668 DaveNANT 
Plat. Lovers Wks, (1673) 410 You shall to the Burmudos, 
Friend, and there plant Cotton, 1794 Martyx Kousseau’s 
Bot, xxiv. 341 The exterior calyx in Cotton and Lavatera is 
trifid, 1858 R. Hoca Vey. Kingdom 105 Coie herba- 
cenm, or Common Cotton, is the species which is most 
generally cultivated. | /did, 106 G. arboreunt is the Tree 
Cotton..a shrub growing from four to ten feet high, | 

3. Thread spun from cotton yarn, used forsewing 
garments and for weaving bobbin-net ; also called 


sewing-cotion ; in full cotton thread, 

1848 A. Bronte Ten. Wiidfell Hail ii, To pick up the ball 
of cotton, tbat had rolled under the table, 1877 iVillcox § 
Gibbs’ Direct, for Sewiug Machines 13 Where 40 cotton 
would be used in hand sewing, use 60 or 70 cotton on the 
machine .. Soft finished black and coloured cottons will 
often break .. Use glacé cotton in place of linen thread. 
1892 (Reel-dabel) Best six-cord 24 Sewing-machine Cotton, 
twopenny reel. i : 

4. Cloth or other fabric made of cotton ; in /?. 
cotton fabrics, also cotton clothes or garments. 


See Catico 2b. (The first two quots. apparently belong 
here.) 
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14.. Afetr. Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 629 Bumbicininm, kotyn 
or pakeclothe. ¢1460 J. Russert Bk. Nurture 935 Looke 
per be blanket, cotyn, or lynyn to wipe be neu ende. 
1s90 Wesse 7rav. (Arb.)20 A shirt of Cotten and Breeches 
of the same. a4 1616 Beaum. & Fr. [Vit without Afoney ut. 
iv, Cloth of Silver turned into Spanish Cottens for a penance. 
1997 Burke Regie. Peace iii, Wks. VIF. 3% Our woollens 
and cottons, it is true, are not all for the home market. 
1822 J, Fuint Lett, Amer, 21 The seamen. .dressed in striped 
cottons. 1842 Piscnorr Woollen Manuf. (1862) II. 179, I 
think cotton is a more economical wear than woollen; the 

ractice of wearing cotton has grown very much within the 
Eee six or seven years. 1887 MaaeL WeTHERAL Two N.C, 
Maids xxiv. 171 ‘Tbe blue cottons she mostly wore were 
washed out. : 

+ 5. The pile of fustian. Ods. 

1495 Act 11 fen. V11, c.27 They strike and drawe the 
seid Irons over the seid Fustians unshorne, by meanes 
wherof they pull of both the neppe and the coton of the 
same Fustians. /4/d., And also they rayse vp the cotton of 
such Fustians, and then take a light candle and set in the 
Fustian burning, which sengeth and burneth away the 
cotton..downe to the hard threds, in stead of shering. 

6. /ransf. A down resembling cotton growing on 
other plants. 

1ssz ‘Furner Herba/ 1. (1568) 1} b, The leues of centun- 
culus haue both without {and within] a whyte wolle, or 
cottone. 1578 Lytr Dodoens 1. xii. 20 Which [the flowers 
of Folefoote} do suddenly fade, and chaunge into downe, or 
cotton, which is carried away with the winde. 1657 W. 
Cotes Adam tn Eden xiv. 28 It [the Quince-Tree] beareth 
the Name of. .Cotonea,as some think from the down, which 
groweth npon the Fruit, which is called Cotton. 1797 
Bewicn Brit. Birds (1847) }. 146 The nest is. .bound to the 
twigs with the cotton of plants. 1866 7'reas. Bot. sv. 
Ochroma, The cotton fof O. Lagopus) is used for stuffing 
pillows and cushions. 

+b. Down or soft hair growing on the body. 
Obs. rare. [So ¥. coton = poil oe 

1615 Crooxe Body of Alan 65 Pubes doeth more properly 
signifie the Downe or Cotton when it ariseth about those 
parts. 

te. attrib, Waving (short) ‘cotton’ or soft hair. 
Obs. 


1492 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot, 1, 202 Quhyte smal cotton 
lamskynnis to lyne this gowne. 

7. With qualifying word prefixed: corkwood 
eotton, the silky down of Ochroma Lagopus (cf. 
SILK-CoTTON); Freneh eotton, the silky down of 
Calotropis procera; also the plant itself; mineral 
cotton, a metallic fibre, consisting of finc white 
threads, formed by sending a jet of steam through 
a stream of Jiquid slag as it runs from the furnacc; 
Natal cotton, a textile material obtained from the 
pods of a species of Basatas; + petty cotton, an 
old name for Gnaphaltum and allied plants; also 
called small cotion; + philosophie eotton, 2 
name for zine oxide, when obtaincd as a white 
flocculent powder by buming zinc; wild cotton, 
a name in Scotland for Corrox-crass, See also 
FLax-corton, Gwn-coTton, LavENDER-COTTON, 
SILK-coTToN, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xii. 90 Of Gnaphalion or Small 
Cotton .. It may be called also Pety Cotton, or small Bom- 
base: in French /’etit Coton. 19753 Cuamarrs Cycl. Supp., 
Philosophic Cotton, a name given by some chemical writers 
to the flowers of zink, from their whiteness, and silky or 
cottony appearance. 1808 Jamigson, [Viki Cotton, cotton: 
grass.. Eriophorum polystachion, Linn. 

IL. Attrib. and Comb. 

8. attrié. or adj. (without hyphen). Made of 
cotton: said of cloth, thread, garments, ete.; also 
in specifie names of fabrics or materials, as co¢fon 
batting, damask, rep, russet, tick, wadding, ete. 

1552 Hutoet, Cotton clothe, xytinus pannus. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. ix. 27 Twenty pieces of Caracas, 
which are stained linnen, or Cotten Tapestry. 1697 Dam- 
PIER Vay. (1729) 1. 384 The Cotton-cloth was to make Sail, 
1752 Cuameers Cycl. s.v. Paper, From the X11th century, 
cotton MSS. are more frequent than parchment ones, 1776 
Anam Ssita W, 4. 1, vii. (1869) 1f. x40 The muslins and 
other cotton goods of the East Indies. 18a5 Sir J. Bowrixc 
A utobiog. Recoll, (1877) 319 Her hair tangled, a common cot- 
ton gownon. 1868 Rocers Pod. con. iil. (1876) 26 Pieces of 
cotton cloth answer the purpose of a currency in Eastern 
Africa, 1874 Keicut Dict. Al/ech. }. 636/2 Cotton thread 
for sewing 1s made by laying together two or more yarns of 
equal quality and twisting them. 1883 {see Battine 2). 

9. attrib. and general comb. (with or without 
hyphen). a. Of or relating to the growing plant 
or erop, as cotton bole, bush, crop, field, grove, pod, 
straw, etc.; cotton-planter 5 cotton-growing,-plant- 
ing, -producing, etc., vbl. sbs. aud adjs. Also 


COrron-PICKER, -PICKING. 

1890 Frazar Gold. Bough }. iii. 353 In the Punjaub. .when 
the *cotton boles begin to burst. a 1693 Urovnart Rabelais 
im. li, 414 The Bombast and *Cotton Bushes. 1756 P. 
Browne Jamaica (1789) 435 The caterpillars of these flies 
are frequently pernicrous to tbe cotton-bushes. 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom xxxvi, You'll lose your bet on the *cotton- 
crop. 1861 L, Noste /cedergs 23 The “cotton-fields of 
Alabama. 1957 Dver Fleece u. (1761) 110 (Jodrell) Who 
ae the “cotton-grove by Ganges’ stream. 1860 Sat. Kev. 

X. 63/2 The *cotton growers of Louisiana. 1864 De Coin 
Cotton §& Tobacco G8 The *cotton-growing states ot America. 
1840 Ann. Reg. 68 Several... gentlemen, brought up as 
*cotton-planters in the United States, 18g0in Frazer Goid. 
Bough I. iii. 353 Bhogla, a name sometimes given fin the 
Punjaub) to a large *cotton-pod. 1883 V, Stuart Agypt 66 
Fields of green crops, or dourra stubble, or *cotton straw. 
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b. Of or relating to cotton as a commercial 
produet or material, as cotton bale, -broker, -card, 
-dyer, factory, fuzz, jenny, manufactory, manu- 
Sacture, -manufacturer, -mule, -operative, -reel, 
trade, -weaving, -worker, -works, ctc.; cotton-clad 
adj. Also Corton-SPINNER, -SPINNING. 

1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tomt xiv, Piled with *cotton- 
bales, the steamer moved heavily onward, 1782 in Bancroft 
Hist, U.S. (1876) VI. \wii. 468 Wool-cards, *cotton-cards, 
and wire for making them. 1884 Pad? A/ali G. 31 Dec. 1/2 
The natives of the New Hebrides have been converted from 
naked cannibals into *cotton-clad Christians. 18g9 SuiLes 
Self-Help 32 James Hargreaves .. was a poor weaver em- 
ployed in a *cotton factory at Standbill. 1839 Cartyte 
Chartism viii. 165 Manchester, with its *cotton-fuzz, its 
smoke and dirt. 1835 Ure Philos. Slanuf. 175 The clove 
originally used “te Hargreave in his *cotton-jenny. 1792 
Gentl. Alag. LXI}. u. 863 The establisbment of *Cotton 
Manufactories, 1886 Moruey IV. 2. Greg Crit. Misc. HI. 
235 The wonderful machinery of the ‘cotton manufac- 
ture. 1783 Specif. Brotherston's Patent No. 1357. 1 Peter 
Brotherston, of Pennycuick, *Cotton Manufacturer. 1866 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) Hh. 41 The 
*cotton-mule of Roberts. 1863 Fawcetr /'ol, Econ, 1. iv. 
(1876) 154 The skill of a *cotton-operative. 1865 FE. B. 
Tytor Early Hist. Alankind vi. 113, A wooden brick or a 
“cotton-reel. 1825 Copastrt Aur. Rides (288s) 11. 108 To 
make the Irish *cotton-workers would infallibly make them 
happy. 1862 T. Guturie (’ract. Sympathy (1863) 23 The 

uffering cotton-workers are not guilty. 1806 Forsytn 
Beauties Scotl, \V. 352 Several *cotton-works have been 
attempted but have not been successful. 

10. Special comb. : cotton-backed a. (of velvet 
and other fabrics), having a back or web of eotton ; 
cotton-bagging, a coarse wrapping material used 
for baling eotton-wool (Simmonds Dict. Trade 
Prod.); t cotton-bond (see quot.) ; cotton-cake, 
a mass of compressed eotton-seed from which the 
oil has been extracted, used (like linseed cake) for 
feeding cattle; + cotton candle, a candle with a 
cotton wick (sce CANDLE 56.1); cotton-ehopper 
(see quot.); cotton-eleaner, a machine for clean- 
ing cotton by the operations of seutching, blowing, 
ctc.; cotton-elevator, a tube through which cotton 
is carried to the upper stories of a cottou-mill by 
means of an air-blast or spiked straps; cotton 
famine, the failure of the supply of cotton to Eng. 
lish mills which was cansed by the blockade of the 
Southern ports during the American Civil War; 
eotton flannel, a strong cotton fabrie with a long 
plush nap, also called cotion plush and Canton 
flannel; cotton-floater (see quot.); cotton-fly 
(see quot.); eotton gin, a machine for freeing 
eotton-wool from the seeds; cotton-mill, a fac- 
tory where cotton is spun or woven by steam or 
watcr power; cotton-mouth, a venomous snake 
of the southern U. S., a specics of the copperhead, 
so called from having a white streak along the 
lips; cotton-opener,a machinc for loosening and 
blowing eotton after its transport in compressed 
bales; cotton paper, paper made from cotton ; 
+ eotton-pencil, a pencil or brush made of cotton; 
cotton plush=cotton flannel (above); cotton- 
powder, an explosive prepared from gun-cotton ; 
cotton-press, a machine (or warchouse) for press- 
ing cotton into bales; cotton print, cotton eloth 
printed with a design in colours; so cotton- 
printer, -printing; cotton-rat, a rodent (Szg- 
modon hispidus) common in southern U. S.; 
cotton-rib, a kind of fustian, or corduroy; cotton- 
roek (see quot.); cotton-rose, a name for the 
plant-genus /i/ago; cotton-rush, -sedge = Cor- 
TON-GRA8S; cotton shrub, a shrub of the genus 
Gossyfiunt; cotton-stainer, a heteroptcrous in- 
seet, Dysdercus suturellus, which gives a reddish 
stain to cotton; cotton State, any one of the 
eotten-growing Statcs of the Amcrican Union; 
cotton-tail, the common rabbit of the United 
States (Lepus sylvaticus), which has a white fluffy 
tail; cotton-tie, a combiuation of iron hoop 
aud buckle used for the tying of cotton bales; 
cotton-topper, a machine for pruning the grow- 
ing cotton-plants; cotton velvet, a cotton fabric 
made with a pile like velvet; a kind of fustlan; 
cotton waste, refuse yarn from the manufacture 
of cotton, used for cleaning machinery and other 
purposes; cotton-wick, candle-wick made of 
cotton; hence ootton-wicked a.; cotton-worm, 
the larva of an insect (Aletia xylina) very destrne- 
tive to the eotton-erops of America; cottom yarn, 
cotton prepared for weaving into fabries. 


1881 M. A. Lewis Teo Pretty G. U1. 24 Beatrix in the 

lories of white “cotton-backed satin. 1891 Daily News 24 
Sept. 5/4 Noone, however, objects to the various velveteen 
ladies .. in cotton-backed velvet gowns. 1806 Forsytn 
Beauties Scoth V.352 A consieratte quantity of. .*cotton- 
bagging is annually made for exportation. 1865 A/orning 
Star 6 Feb, What do you mean by *Cotton Bonds? Wit- 
ness; Certificates of the Confederate Government repre- 
senting say twenty bales of cotton worth so much money. 
1891 Jrnd, R. Agric. Soc. Ser. um. 11, 837 Undecorticated 
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*cotton-cakes. 1587 Fiemme Contn. Holinshed V1. 13 6/2 
One pound of *cotton candels, 1606 IWtly Beguiled Prot. in 
Hazl. Dodsley YX. 221 Why, noble Cerberus, nothing but.. 
cotton-candle eloquence? 1874 Kxicnt Dict, Afech., *Cot- 
ton-chopper, an implement which is drawn over a drilled row 
of cotton-plants, and chops gaps in the row so as to leave 
the plants in bunches or hills. 1863 Aforning Star 1 Jan. 6 
The rapid extension of distress in the manufacturing districts 
of the North through what is justly called ‘the *cotton 
famine’, 1890 Art /nterchange 20 Dec. 210/2 The beauti- 
fully coloured *cotton flannels, now called cotton plush in 
the shops, have a soft satiny appearance, 1858 Simmonps 
Dict. Tradc, *Cotton.floaters, an India-rubber envelope or 
casing, in which bales of cotton are floated down some of the 
American rivers. 1956 P. Browne Yamaica (1789) 435 
Bruchus,.The *Cotton-Fly, This little insect is chiefly of 
a scarlet colour. . The caterpillars of these flies are frequently 
pernicious to the cotton: bellies. 1796 (May 12) U. S. Patent 
to H, Holmes for a "cotton gin. 1832 Aleck. Mag. XVII. 430 
Memoir of Eli Whitney, the inventor of the Cotton Gin. 
1857 Livincstoxe 7rav. xi. 204 The soil on all the flat parts 
is a rich dark tenacious loam, known as the ‘*Cotton- 
ground’ in India. 1791 Gentl. A/ag. LXI. 11, 1054 About 
three in the morning, W. Kirk's *Cotton-mills at Vornfemt 
. were destroyed by fire. 1835 Baines Cotton Manuf. 206 
Ropes made of cotton-mill waste. 31859 Suites Sel/- Help 
re A cotton-mill was first erected at Nottingham, driven by 

orses; and another. .at Cromford in Derbyshire, turned b' 
awater-wheel. 1860 Bartietr Dict. Amer., *Cottor-month, 
a poisonous snakeofArkansas. 1885 C. F. Hotper Afarvels 
Anim, Life 129 The copperbead ..is also known as tbe 
cotton-mouth, moccasin and red-eye in the South. 1952 
Cuamuers Cycl. s.v. Paper, *Cotton Paper, charta bomby- 
cina..has been in use upwards of 600 years. 1837-9 Hatta 
ffist. Liteivr (1855) I. 59 [Letters] of the time of Edwd. I. 
written upon genuine cotton paper of no great thickness. 
1894 Deutscn Aem. 407 Their material is vellum or cotton- 

per. 1658 W. Sanperson Graphice 79 They were rubbed- 
in with small *Cotten-pensills. 1892 A eam. Fragm. Se. 
{1879) I. x. 322 The *cotton-powder yielded a very effective 
report. 2888 WarpELL Handbk. Gunpowder 84 Tonite, or 
cotton powder, consists of tton thoroughly pnrified, 
mixed or impregnated with nitrates, usually nitrate of 
barium. 1866 f/arvard Mem. Biog. |. 385 To take charge 
of building and running a *cotton-press in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, 1839 MARRYAT Daggeonial Shrouding herself. .in 
her *cotton print cloak, she followed him. 1858 Simmonps 
Dict. Trade, * Cotton-printer,a machine-printer, who stamps 
and dyescotton fabrics. 1827} eston. Rev. VH. 284 *Cotton- 
printing, paper-staining. 1824 E. Bainrs /fist. Lance, }. iv. 
114 The fustian made in tbis early period of the manufacture 
were denominated herring-bone..strong “cotton-ribs, and 
barragon. .to which were afterwards added cotton thicksetts. 
1856 Swatitow Geol. A/issouré (Bartlett), "Cotton Rock, 2 
variety of Magnesian limestone, ofa light buff or gray color, 
found in Missouri. 1t is very soft when fresh from the 
ore. 1826 Carrincton Dartmoor Pref. 8 The tall reed 
and the glossy plumes of the *cotton rush nod in the breeze. 
1872 Ottver Elem. Bot, u. 272 Common “Cotton Sedge. 
1752 Cuameers Cyci, s.v. Paper, (The paper] made by the 
Chinese from their *cotton-shrub, 1848 Chambers’ {nform, 
Jor People 1. 340 The cotton shrub grows in almost every 
country where the annual herbaceous cotton is found. 1883 
W. Saunpers /asects Injur. Fruits 387 Dysdercus sutne 
redins is commonly known as the red-bug, or *cotton- 
stainer. 1858 W. L. Yancey in Cradle of Confed. 393 If we 
. organize ‘committees of safety* all over the *cotton States 
..we shall fire the Southern heart. 1891 M. Townsenp 
U.S. 66 Alabama is called the Cotton State because it is tbe 
central State of the Cotton Belt. Brivces Round 
World 25 Some *cotton-tails(rabbits), 1885 //arper’s Alag. 
May 828/2 A cotton-tail rabbit rose, 1888 Star 21 Jnly 
4/2 The ‘*cotton-ties’ from its world-renowned forges. 
1977 Specif, S. Dolignon's Patent No. 1175. 1 Colouring 
the whole or part of the snrface of .. silk or “cotton velvet. 
1995 J. Aikin Country round Banch. 159 About the time 
when draw-boys were first made, cotton velvets were at- 
tempted. 1824 FE. Baines //ést, Lanc, I. 548 *Cotton waste 
dealers, 1854 Mrs. Gasket. North & S. xxxviii, } might 
as well put a firebrand into the midst of the cotton-waste, 
1678 R. Rfussect] Geber u. 1, WW. Vv. 94 Putting a little 
*Cotton-Weik into the hole. 1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's 
Gram. , xxxi. 149 Dip Cotton-Week into Gun powder wet 
with water. 1707 G. bisee St. Gt. Brit, u. 3x *Cotton- 
Wick'd Candle. 1870 Rive Adissouri Rep. sects z The 
*Cotton-worm (Anomis xylina Say) is very generally known 
hy the name of the Cotton Army worm, in the Sout 1794 
Lond. Gas, No. 3983/4 The Cargo of the Ship Hamstea: 
Galley .. consisting of. .*Cotton-yarn, Cotton-wooll. 1824 
E. Baiwes //tst, Lance. }. 548 Cotton-yarn dealers. 

+ Cotton, 54.2 O%s. [Of doubtful etymology. 
Possibly the same word as prec., connected with 
the sense ‘down, nap', as being a sort of cloth on 
which the nap was left. Another suggestion would 
conncet it with Cor sé.2 as being perhaps made 
of cot-woel, or with med.L. cotium bed-quilt. But 
cvideuce is wanting.) 

A woollen fabric of the nature of frieze, in the 
16th and 17th e, largely manufactured in Lan- 
eashire, Westmoreland, and Wales (Afanchester, 
Kendal, and Welsh cotton). 

1523 Act 14-5 ffen. Vif1, c. 11 Any Cottons or playne 
lininge or frise, made..in.. Lancasshyre. 1552 LELAND 
(Draper's Dict.\, Bolton-upon Moore market stondeth most 
by cottons and coarse yarne. Divers villages in the Moors 
aboat Bolton doe make cottons. 1980 R. Hitcucock oi. 
Platin Arb. Garner 11. 166 At Rouen in France .. be sold 
our English wares, as Welsh and Mancbester cottons. 1610 
Hoitann Camden's Brit, 1. §97 In it there is a great 
trafficke, especially of Welsh cottons, of a slight and thinne 
webbe. /did.1. 746 This towne was of farre greater account 
.. for certain wollen clothes there wrought and in great 
request, commonly called Manchester Cottons. 1642 HryLin 
Help to list, (680) 387 Manchester Cottons being famous 
in all Draper's Shops. 1754 Br. Pococke Trav. (1889) 11.2 
{Kendal manufactures] A sort of frieze call'd Cotton, at eight 
pence a yard..fur the West Indies, for the use of tbe slaves. 


COTTON, 


3840 C. Nicitorson Aan. Kendal (1861) 241‘ Kendal cotton’ 
atlength became degraded to the use of horse-checks, floor- 
cloths, dusters, mops, etc. 

atirib. 1503 Privy Purse Exp. Elis. of York (Beck 
Draper's Dict.), For v yerdes of cotton russet for the Quenes 
choare. 1985 Asp. Sanpys Serm. (1841) 155 A cotton coat, 
light for the one time and warm for the other. 1598 HakLuytr 
Voy. 1.98 (R.) The poorer sort do line their clothes with 
cotton-cloth, which is made of the finest wool they can pick 
out. 1653 G. Daniet /dyi/iv. 52, I can as well keep bene 
To a Cotton- Bench, as to a Velvet-Chaire. 

+ Cotton, 56.3 Obs. rare-1. [Cf. It. cotogna, 
mela cotogna quince.) ? Quince. 

1632 W, Litncow Trav. vu. (1682) 317 Malta..a barren 
place. .but it yieldeth good store of Pomegranates, Citrons, 
Cottons, Orenges, 

Cotton (kpt’n), v1 Also 6-8 cotten. [f. the 
sb. Cf. F, cofonner (16th c, in Littré). The original 
notion in branch II is nncertain: but see quots. 
nnder sense 2, and 1608 in 4.) 

I. literally. +1. trans. To forma down or nap 
on; to furnish with a nap, to frieze. Ods. 

1488 (see CoTTonep 1). 1957 Act 4-5 Phil. & Mary c. 5 
§ 1x Every Yard of Cotton being fully wrought and Cottoned 
shall weigh one Pound at the least. rg9r Perciva.e SA. 
Dict., Frisar, to rub, to cotten, to freese clothe. 1593 
Frorio, Cotonare, to cotton, to bumbace, to thrum, or seta 


ni sp vpon. 
. intr, Of cloth,etc.: To-form or take on anap, 
to rise with a nap. ? Obs. 

1608 (see 4]. 1706 Pruttirs (Kersey), To Corfon, to Frize, 
or wear Nappy, as sone Stuffs do. “——s.v. Cottum, In 
making Hats, To Cotton zvef/, is when the Wooll and other 
Materials work well and imbody together. 1822 NarEs, 
Cotton, to succeed, to go on prosperously : a inctaphor, 
probably, from the finishing of cloth, which when it cottons, 
or rises to a regular nap, is nearly or quite complete. 

3. trans. &. To furnish or clothe with cotton. 

1661 Furter Worthies, Hant-shire 7 William Cotton.. 
was made Bishop of Exeter. The pues merrily saying 
(alluding to the plenty of clothing in those parts) that she 
hoped that now she had well Cottoned the West’. 

. To stop «f with cotton or cotton-wool. 

1862 H. Marrvat Vear in Sweden M1. 323 All the inter- 
stices cottoned up. ; 

c. fg. To wrap up as in cotton or cotton-wool, 
to pad. nonce-use. 

1858 Lytton What witl he do vi. v.(D.), While that man 
. should be rolling in wealth, and cottoned up ina palace. 
1887 R. L. Srevenson in Contemp. Rev. LL. 477 Already in 
our society .. the Jourgeors is too much cottoned about for 
any zest in living. 


IL. fig. (éntr.) 

+ 4. To prosper, succeed, ‘get on’ well. Obs. 

In 26-17th c. very frequent in phrase is pear cottons. 

¢1560 Preston Camébyses in Hazl. Dodstey IV. 215 How 
like ye now, my masters? doth not this gear cotton? x 584 
Lyty Alter. §& Campaspe uu, iv, Doth not this matter cotton 
asI would? x59: Treud, Raigne K. Fohn (1621) 53 Come 
on Sir Friar, picke the locke, this geere doth cotton hansome, 
1608 Mippteton Fam, Love ut. ii, It cottens well; it 
cannot choose but bear A pretty nap. 161g CrooKe Body 
of Man 308 After Females are separated from their mothers 
. «they cotten sooner than men, grow sooner wise and sooner 
old. 1619 Furtcner Jf, Thomas iv. vii, Still Mistress 
Dorothy? this geer will cotton. 1681 Roxb. Ball. (1884) V. 
202 Meal-Tub Devices, which never well did Cotten. 1876 
Whiiby Gloss. s, v., ‘ Nought cottons weel’, nothing turns 
out agreeable. 1877 E, Peacock N. HW. Linc. Gloss. Cotton 
- (2) To grow, toimprove (Obsolescent). 

5. To ‘get on’ together or with each other; to 
suit each other ; to work harmonionsly, harmonize, 
agree. (Const. sometimes fagether, with.) 

a. of persons, etc. 

1605 he Stuctey in Simpson Sch, Shaks, (1878) 1. 169 
john a Nokes and John a Styleand I cannot cotton. @ 1640 

ay Peregr. Schol, (1881) 44 ‘The Draper said, Truth and 
he should cotten well enough. 1660 1. M.C. Wadker's Hist, 
Independ, wv. 46 (The Parliament] and their Masters of the 
Army could not cotton together. -a 1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew s. v.. They don’t cotton, they don't agree well. 188% 
Mrs. C. Praep Poticy & P.1.x. 212 All I ask is that I may 
be able to cotton with the man she’s set her heart on, 

of things. 

1567 Draxt /orace, Arte Poelrie A v, That first with 
midst, and middst with laste, May cotten, and agree, 1614 
T. Avams Devil's Banguet 54 Our secure liues, and your 
seuere Lawes will neuer cotten, 1632 NEEDHAM Selden's 
Mare Cl. 163 These things do not cotten well. 1840 Lavy 
C. Bury Hist, of Flirt xviii, The vaulted roof of a cathc- 
dral. .did not ‘cotton’ with lively ideas, b 

G. To agree, to fraternize. Const. together, with, 
rarely zz, Cotton up: to make friendly advances, 
‘make up’ o, strike up a friendship. 

1648 Mercurins Elencticus 26 Jan. (Thomasson Tracts 
Brit, Mus. CCCXLVII. No. 25. 64) Unless Harry Marten and 
he cotten again, and make a powerful intercession for him. 
1668 SHapwe.. Sxiven Lovers iv, O rare bow we shall 
cotten together, as the saying is! 1693 Concreve Love 
& Z. ut. v, I love to see 'em hug and cotten together, like 

own upon a Thistle. 1766 Amorv Buncte (1825) III. 79 
He pledged me and cottoned ina very diverting way. 18z2 
Scorr Nigel ii, Didst see. .how the old goldsmith cottoned 
in with his beggarly countryman? 1835 Fraser's Mag. XI. 
142 Gradually all cottoned together, and plunged into con- 
versation. 1864 Derby Day 152 (Farmer) You stop here 
and cotton up to the gipsies, 1886 Hucn Conwav Lizing 
or Dead xiv, ‘Then you cottoned aa ? suggested Valentine, 
‘Not a bit of it’, said Vigor, ‘He began to patronize me’. 

7. To ‘take’ zo, attach oneself fo; to become 


drawn or attached fo. 
3805 Knox & Jeaa Corr. xxii. 164, I did not thoroughly 
cotton to your Intended course of reading, 1840 Dickens 
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Old C. Shop xxxvii, ‘I don’t object to Short,’ she says, ‘ but 
I cotton to Codlin’. 1874 Trotnore Lady Anna xviii. 138 
You see, she had nobody else near her. A girl must cotton 
to somebody, and who was there? x88x Mrs. C. Praep 
Poticy & P.M. xii. 214, I ohject to you personally. I have 
never cottoned to you from the moment I set eyes upon 
you. 

Cotton, v.2 dial, [Perh. the same word as 
prec., sense 3, in ironical use; cf. /ve one's jacket 
and /amdbskin vb. in same sense.] trans. To beat, 
flog, thrash. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ut._xt. 147 To Cotton (as they 
say) ones Coat, that is,tobaste it. 1746 Exmoor Scalding 
(E. D. S.) 32 Zey zich a Word more, chcll cotton thy 
Waistecoat. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop Forksh. Dial, I give 
thee a good cottoning ifto ‘s so idle. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Cotion, to beat or thrash. 1888 Exwortity UW, Somerset 
Word.bk., Cotton, to flog } to thrash. 

Cotton, obs. f. Cor-town, 

Cottonade (ket'nzid), Also cotonnade. (a. 
F. cotonnade cotton cloth: sce -apr.}] A name 
for varions cotton fabrics, especially of coarse or 
inferior quality ; cotton check. Also attrtd. 

1858 Sinmonps Dict. Frade, Cotonnade (French), cotton 
check. 1862 H. Marrvat Fear i S1eden VW, 440 Where 
cotonnades and Orleans stuffs have replaced the durable 
homespun. 1881 G. W. Caste dad. Delphine vi. 32 A 
man entered, dressed in dark blue cottonade. 1885 /farfer's 
Mag. Apr. 709/1 Blue cottonade pantaloons. 

tCottonary, ¢. Ods. rare—'. [f. Corron sd. 
+-ARY.] Of the nature of cotton, cottony. 

1658 Str T. Browne Hydriot. 54 Those cottonary and 
wooly pillows..sometimes. .fastened unto Leaves. 

Cottondom (kg't’ndom). [See -pos.] 

1889 Farmer Americanisms, Cottondom, the region in 
which cotton is grown ; also coftonta. 

tCottoned (kpt’nd), Af/. a. Obs. [f. Corroy 
v. and sb, + -ED.] 

1. Of cloth: Having a nap, friezed. 

1488 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. 1. 164, viii elne of cotonyt 
quhit clath to lyne the sain hos. 1598 Fiorto, Saito 
accottonato, cottoned or freezed cloth. 1g99 Minsuru 54. 
Dict., Loba frizada, a frecze cassock, or cottoned cassocke, 

2. Of a plant: Clothed with down. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xii. 20 The stem or stalke is .. as it 
were cottoned with fine heare of a span long, 

Cottonee’. [f. Corron st.+-zn.]} A Turkish 
fabric of cotton and silk satinct. (Simmonds Dzc?, 
Trade 1858.) 

Cottoneer (ket’nion), rare. [f. Corroy sb. + 
“EER cf. mod.F. cofonnier.] A cotton-manufac- 
turer or worker ; a cotton-spinner. In 17th ¢. ap- 
plied to the makers of ‘ Kendal cotton’. 

1615 Bratuwait Sirappfado 189 Title, To all true-bred 
Northern Sparks, of the generous society of the Cottoneers. 
5 : Bebicla Afag. LIV. 539 The false fleeting Association 
of these Lancashire Cottoneers, 

Cottoner (kp't’naz). [f£ Corron v. +-Er 1. Cf. 
OF. cotonneor, -ere, £. coton Corton, down, nap.J 

1. One who cottons, friczes, or puts a nap on cloth. 

1557 Act 4-5 Phil. & Mary c. 5 § 12 Persons..of the Art 
or Scienceof Sheermen, Cottoners or Frisers. 1769 Dudtin 
Mercury. 16-19 Sept. 2/2 The journeymen cotteners and 
nappers in the woollen manufactury of..Dublin. 1871 A, 
Ss. iat in Gd. Words 608 The ‘drapers, cottoners, and 
frizers of Shrewsbury. . : f 

2. A local name for the Water Elder (Vébernun: 
Lantana), from its white cottony appearance. 
(Britten & Holland.) 

Cotton-grass, A gencral name for the 
species of Lstophorum, referring to its heads of 
long white silky hairs. 

1597 GerarbE Herbal, xxi. § x. 27 Cotton grasse groweth 
vpon bogs. 1854 S. THostson Wild F 2. , (ed. 4) 170 The 
hare-tail cotton grass..blossoms in March, 1884 JEFFERIES 
Red Deer ii, 28 Acres of cotton-grass, waving ‘like little 
white flags in the wind. 

Cottonian (kgtdwnian). nonce-wd, [Cf Cor- 
TONOPOLIS.] One whose intercsts are in the cotton 
trade; a membcr of the ‘Manchestcr school’ of 
politicians or economists. 

1846 Lp, Asuzurton in Croker Papers (1884) II. xxiv. 77 
Cobden's speech to the French economists showed great tact 
and ability. That is a very clever Cottontan, and his charac. 
ter puzzles me. 

Co‘ttoning, v4/. sb. [f Corron v + -Ine 1] 
The action of friezing cloth. ; ‘ 

1s6s Act 8 Eliz. c. at No Person [trading in] Frizes, 
Cottons, or Plaines, shall use or exercise the Faculty of 
Frizing or Cottoning. 

Cottonize (kgt’naiz), v. [f. Corron sé. + -128.] 
trans. To reduce (flax, hemp, etc.) to a short staple 
resembling cotton. Cf, Fuax-corron, 

Hence Co-ttonized 44/. a., Co‘ttonizing vb/. sd. 

3851 McDersiott in Frat, R. Agric. Soc. XII. t. 241 The 
causes wbich..led him to experiment upon flax, for the 
pu of ‘cottonizing' it, /dtd. 246 The specific gravity 
of the cottonized substance will also ye recieely similar to 
that of cotton itself, 1853 Watson J/éid, XIV. 1. 199 The 
attempt .. to cottonize flax has been discovered to be really 
nonovelty. Times x9 Aug. 10 Cottonizing and woollen. 
izing fibres to imitate fine cotton or wool. 

Cotton lord, cotton-lord. A wealthy cot- 
ton-manufacturer; a magnate of the cotton trade. 

1823 Copsert Ruy, Rides (1885) I. 399 Oh, Ohl The 
cotton Lords are ag? { 1847 J. W. Croker in C, Papers 
(1884) III. xxv. 102 Helping to raise a gigantic fortune for 


COTTON-TREE. 


some cotton lord at Manchester. 1862 T. Guturie Pract, 
Sympathy (1863) 153 Our religion .. looks on the soul of the 
poorest Cotton-worker to be as precious as the soul of the 
wealthiest cotton-lord. 

Cottonocracy (ket’ngkrisi). —col/oy. [f 
Corron, after aristocracy: see-cracy.} The class 
who have risen to wealth through the cotton trade ; 
the cotton-planting or cotton-spinning interest. 

1845 Forp /landdk. Spain 1. u. 343 To believe that he 
{Espartero] was the tool of the Manchester Cottonocracy. 
1864 WEpsTER, Cottonocracy, the cotton planters, or cotton. 
Teains interest, in the Southern States of the American 

Jnion. a@3876 M. Cotuins Pen Sketches I, 201 The great 
gulf between the aristocracy and the cottonocracy. 

So Cottonocra:t, nonce-rod. [ef. aristocrat: sce 
-cRAT], 2 member of the cottonocracy ; a cutton- 
lord. 

1845 Forp ffandth, Spain I. 616 One little white slave 
ofa Manchester Cottonocrat. 4 

Cottonopolis (kgtng'polis’.  [f. Corroy, after 
metropolis.) ‘Cotton City’: asobriquet for Man- 
chester as the centre of the cotton industry. 

1886 B. Quaritcu Catal. of USS. 3303 It..deserves to be 
printed in Manchester. . asa memorial of the departed worthy 
who was one of the glories of Cottonopolis. 

tCottonous, 2 Oés. rare~'. [f. Corrox + 
-ous; cf mod.F. cofonnenx.} Of the nature of 
cotton, cottony. 

1664 Evenyn Syfva (1776) 251 There is a Salix..in which 
the Julus bears a thick cottonous substance, ‘ 

Cotton-picker. a. One who picks cotton 
from the bolls of the plant; also, a machine for 
doing this. b. A machine for cleaning and dress- 
ing cotton. So Cotton-picking, 

1849 Sci. Amer, V. 172 New Cotton Picker. 189: Boston 
(Mass.) es Nov., Cotton Picking Machine .. The 
wheels are four feet apart to enable it to cover a row of 
cotton plants. 

Co‘tton plant, cotton-plant. A plant that 
yiclds cotton; a plant of the genus Gossypium or 
of an allied genus, 

175x Cuampers Cyef. s.v. Cotton, There is another kind 
of cotton plant, called, by botanists, gossipivm herbaceum, 
which creeps along the ground. 1759 tr. Adamzson's Voy. 


| Sexegad 151 The indigo and cotton plants displayed a most 


lovely verdure, 1825 T. D. Fossroxr Encye?. ci ntig. (1843) 
I. 430/2 The Ancients knew two kinds of cotton plants, the 
Bomba and Gossypium. 1864 De Coin Cotton & Lolacco 
148 ‘The tap-root, which is the main support of the cotton+ 
plant. 

Co'tton-seed, cotton seed. The sccd of 
the cotton-plant, which furnishes an oil resembling 
olive oil, and fodder for cattle. Also a//77b. and 
comb., as cotton-sced meal, oil; cotton-secd cleaner, 


huller, mill, planter. 

1795 J. AIKIN Country round Manch. 169 The spinners 
had begun to pick the husks of cotton-seeds from their wool. 
85x Great Evhib., Fury Reports, Specimens of cotton 
seed, and the oil and cake obtained from it, after the ex- 
pression of the oil. 1891 Pharmac. Jrut. 27 June 1172/2 
Feeding the cows on cotton seed and cottonseed meal. 1891 
Scotsman 12 Nov, 6/6 Witness had manufactured soap 
from cottonseed oil mucilage. 

Co'tton-spinner. 
cotton. 

1805 Med. Yrufl. XUV. 48x games Heywood, zt. 33, by 
trade a cotton-spinner, was admittcd into the Manchester 
Infirmary. 1839 CartyLe Chartism iv, 131 Cotton-spinners 
are generally well paid, f 

b. A master who employs workmen to spin 


cotton ; the owner of a cotton mill. 

1788 in Manchester Directory (15 persons so described). 
1792 Sfecif. Keily'’s Patent No, 1879. 1 William Kelly, of 
Lanark .. Cotton spinner. 1835 Sir R. Pert S%. in Fon. 
blanque Eng. under 7 Administ, (1837) 11. 226 That the 
King had sent for the son of a cotton-spinner, that be might 
make him Prime Minister of England. 1852 Tennyson 
Third Feb., We are not cotton-spinners all, But some love 
England and her honour yet, : 

So Co'tton-spinnery, 2 place where cotton is 
spun; Co'tton-spinning wé/. sb. and Af/. a. 

1839 W. Cuampers Zour Holland 85/1 ‘Uhe spectacle of 
cotton-spinneries placed amidst rows of antique buildings, 
old gloomy churches, and monasteries. | 1843 CarLyLe 
Past & Pr. in. iv, All work, even cotton-s| inning, is noble. 
3842 Tennyson Edwin Morris x22 ‘Go’ (shrill'd the cotton- 
spinning chorus). | ; ‘ 

Co'tton-thistle. A tall species of thistle, 
Onopordum Acanthium, entirely covered with 


white cottony down. 

548 Turner Names of Herbes, Acanthium,,maye be 
called in englishe otethistle .. or gum thistle, or cotten 
thistle, because it is gummy and the leaues haue in them a 
thynge lyke cotten. x6rz Cotar. s.v. Argentin, Chardon 
argentin, Argentine, Siluer-thistle .. Cotton-Thistle, the 
wilde white Thistle. 1854 5. THomson Wizd F7. 10. (ed. 4) 
245 The..cotton-thistle (Oxopordum acanthium\, white 
with its woolly covering, is known to most. 


Co‘tton-tree, cotton tree. 1. A name for 
yarious species of Bombax and Eriodendron. 

[1352 Hucorr, Cotton tree, gossampinus.| 1670 Phil, 
Trans. V. 1152 The Tree, call’d the Cotton-tree, bearing a 
kind of Down which also is not fit to spin. 1697 Damripr 
Voy. (1729) I. 164 The White Cotton-tree grows like an 
Oak..They bear a very fine sort of Cotton, called Silk- 
Cotton. 1834 M. G. Lewis Frad W. ind, 213 The first 
cotton trees which I saw were withered with age. 1837 
Penny Cycl. VILL. 91/2 The Cotton-plant, or Gossypium, 
must not be confounded with the Cotton-tree, Bombax, or 
Eriodendron, 

132 


a. A workman who spins 


COTTONWEED. 


2. Aname for Viburnum Lantana and Populus 
nigra; in U.S. applied to Platanus occidentalis, 
also = Corton-woop. 

1633 T. Jounson Gerarde's Herbal 1490 (Britten & Hol- 
land), I enquired of a country man in Essex if he knew any 
name of this (Vidurnun: Lantana}, he answered, it was 
called the Cotton-tree, by reason of the softnesse of the 
leaves, 1808 Pixe Sources Mississ. 1. App. 5 The cotton 
tree is the only tree of this province except some scrubb' 

ines and cedars, 18 Loupon Aréboretin (Britten & 

olland), The female pf Populus nigra is called the Cotton- 
tree at Bury St. Edmunds, the seeds being enveloped ina 
beautiful white cotton, 186: Miss Pratr Flower. P1, 
III, 132 (Mealy Guelder-Rose, or Wayfaring Tree)... One 
of its common names is Cotton Tree, doubtless from the 
cottony appearance of its young shoots, 1865 Chambers’ 
Encyel. s.v. Plane, The North-American plane, or button. 
wood, is sometimes called the cotton-tree. J 

Co‘ttonweed. A name for the species of Gza- 
Phalium and the allied genera, 

1s6a Turner //erdal uu. 11 b, Cottenwede.. hath lytle 
softe leaues whiche some vse for downe or stuffinge of 
beddes. 1597 Gerarve ‘lerdal cxcv. 515 Of cotton weede, 
or Cudweede, 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 82 Cotton-weed 
is MA little or no use now. 1861 Miss Prart Flower Pi, 
III, 183. 

Cottonwood, cotton-wood. Thc name 
of several species of poplar (opeelus) in U.S. ; 
called from the cotton-like substance surrounding 


the seeds. Also collonzwood ree. 

1843 J. D. Hunter Captivity 140 River bottom Iands.. 
support large growths of trees, consisting of cotton wood 
(Popuius angulata). 1847 J. Coorer /'rarrie ii, He buried 
his axe to the eye in the soft body of a cotton-w tree. 
38st Mayne Rein Scalp Haunt, xviii, A shady clump of 
cotton-woods invited us to rest. 

b. Comb. Cottonwood dagger, the name of a 
moth (Acronycia fopuli), the larva of which feeds 
on these trees. 

1870 Rivey Afissouri Rep. Insects 119. 

Co:tton-woo'l, cotton wool. 

1. Cotton in its raw and woolly state, as ga- 
thered from the bolls of the plant ; raw cotton. 

1600 Haxiuyr Voy. (1810) III. 544 In this Countrey is 
preat store of Cotten wooll, whereof the Indians make fine 
innen cloth. 1653 II. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. lv. 215 
They apparel themselves with Stufis made of Silk and 
Cotten-wool. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 3983/4 The Cargo.. 
consisting of .. Cotton-yarn, Cattonsweall &c, 1813 Van- 
sittart in E.raminer 5 Apr. 217/2) The Import of Cotton 
Wool from the United States. 1868 Rocrrs Pol, Econ. ii. 
(1876) 11 In a country like India the same person grows, 
gathers, cleanses and spins the cotton-wool. 

tb. pl. Obs. 

1638 L. Rosrrts Aferch. Map Commerce 118 The com- 
modities that are found here. .are cotton woolls..wax, cotton 
and grogram yarne. 

2. The same substance as prepared for wadding, 
quilting, packing fragile articles, ete. 

1870 EMERSON Soc. § Solit. iv. 65, I know no remedy 
against it but cotton-wool, or the wax which Ulysses stuffed 
into the ears of his sailors. 1873 T. W. Hiccinson Hist. 
U.S. x. 79 A coat thickly quilted with cotton-wool. 1884 
Harper's Mag. Oct. 522/2 ‘They are. .boxed in cotton-wool. 

b. ( fig.) Zo be or live in colton-wool. 

1869 Miss Mutock Woman's Kingd, I. 45 Letty would 
never be happy unless she lived in dover and cotton-wool. 
1890 J. Payn Burnt Million V1. xxix. 230 To be in cotton- 
wool is a phrase significant pf superfluous comfort. 

3. alirib, and Comeé. 

1860 Sat. Rev. IX. 65/2 An increase of competition in tbe 
cotton-wool market. 1870 Tynpatt Frag, Sc. xi, (1871) 
334 A cotton-wool respirator. 

Hicnce Cotton-wool v. (xonce-wd.), to stuff or 
close (the ears) with cotton-wool. 

1857 Motiry Corr. 3 May, Cotton-wooling your ears ab- 
solutely to all hand-clapping and greasy mob applause. 

Cottony (ket’ni), a. [f. Corron sé, +-y.] 

1, Covered with a soft down or fine hairy nap or 
pubescence like cotton-wool. 

1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. 1xi, 88 With small, narrow, & very 
softe’cottonie leaues, 61x Cotcr., Lanugineux..Cottonie 
downie, mossie. 1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard, 
II, 142 The Cottony sides of theirleaves. 1804 Afed. rn. 
XII. 558 Leaves..cottony underneath, 1876 Harry Afat, 
Med. 415 Amental Exogens, with..numerous cottony seeds. 

2. Kesembling cotton, of the nature of cotton; 
soft, downy, and white like cotton. 

1664 Evetyn Syfva (1679) 28 Oaks bear also a knur, full 
of a_cottony matter, of which they anciently made wick 
for tbeir lamps and candles. 1727 Philip Quarll 170 The 
Grass being of a soft cottony Nature. a@1851 AvpuBON in 
Coues Birds N. W. (1874) 74 Lined with the cottony or 
silky substaace that falls from the cotton-wood tree. 

Cot-town, cottown (kptitaun). Se. [f. Cor 
sb6.1+Town.] A village or hamlet of cot-houses. 

oe in Cartul, Aberdeen 8 (Jam.) And the Cotton sal 
frely occupy the ta side of the said lonyng on the north 
part, and the hospitale on tbe south side. 1561 Reg. S?. 
Andrews Kirk Sess, (1889) 1.114 To put hyr in conjunct fe 
pf the cottoun of Forret. 1813 J. Heaprick Agric. For: 
JSarshire 137 Cottagers are collected in small villages, called 
cottowns, where they occupy a house and gardea, and some- 
times keep a cow, under the farmer. 

Cott-quean, var. of CoTquEAN. 

Cottrel, -il, var. of CorrzREt, 

Cotty (keti), 2 dial [f. Cor 6,2 + -y¥.] 
Of the nature of cot-wool ; matted together. 

1789 A. Younc Ann, Agric. X1. 280 (Kent, Rontney 
Afarsh) A cotty fleece is clean, but so matted together in its 
fibres, that no art can separate them, 
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Cottyer, -yger, obs. ff. Corrrer, CoTTacer. 

+Cotul. Obs. [ad. L. cotula (cotyla) a hol- 
low vessel, measure of half a pint.] =CorTy.e 1. 

c 380 Pallad, on Husb, 1m. 1165 Ot that thei doo wn 
cotuls in a steine [L. amiphora] of wynes trie. /did, x1. 
pete gipse, or askes twey cotuls np wroage Thi wynes 

ot 


Cortula, tcotule. Zo/. [A med.L. pres 
cation of L. cofu/a (see prec.) referring to the shape 
of the flower: Lyte has the anglicized form cotzée.] 
A genus of Comntpositx, allied to camomile. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xxx. 186 The second kinde [of wilde 
Camomill] is now called in Latine and in Shoppes Cotula 
Jetida.,.The thirde kinde is called Cotula non fatida..1 
haue Englished it Unsauerie Camomill, foolish Mathes, and 
White Cotula without sauour. The fourth kinde may wel be 
called Cots/a lutea, seeing it is so well like vnto the Cotules 
abouesaide; in English Golden Cotula 160: CuesTEeR 
Love's Mart, (1878) 87 White Cotula. 

Cotunnite (kotenait). Afix. [Named after 
Dr. Cotugna of Naples: sec -ITE.] Native lead 
chloride found in white acicular crystals in the 
crater of Vesuvius. 

[1827 Amer, Fral. Sc. X11.185 Muriate of lead, to which 
the authors give the name of Cofunnia.) 1834 ALLAN 
Man. Min, 304 Cotunnite .. fuses very easily before the 
blowpipe. 1869 Panties f’esuz, x. 280 Chloride of Lead— 
‘Cotunnite "—found in the fissures of the Vesuvian lava. 

Co-tutor, Co-twin, Co-twist: sec Co- pref. 

Cotwal, var. KotTwat an Indian police-officer. 

I Cotyle (ketil). (Gr. xorvAy (in L. form 
cotyla) a hollow thing, a small vessel, a small liquid 
measure of about half a pint.] 

1. Gr. Anlig. See quots. (Not in English use.) 

1 Frover Physic. Pulse» Watch 281 Galen Bleeds 
Youth of fourteen Years one Cofy/a, that is, ten Ounces. 
1857 Bircu Axnc. Pottery (1858) 11. 96 The cotyle, or coly- 
tos, is gl ian to have been a deep cup..It was also a 
measure of liquid capacity. 

2. Anat.and Zool. a. The acetabulum or socket 
of the hip-joint ; also the coxal cavity in insects. 
b. One of the cup-sha suckers on the ‘arms’ 
of cephalopods, or on the heads of leeches, trema- 
toid worms, ctc. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cotyle, the acetabulum, or socket of 
the hip-joint. Also, a cup-shaped organ, of which there are 
many, on the arm of Cephalopoda, by which the animal 


attaches itself. 

Cotyledon (kptil#dan). In 6 cotilidon. (a. 
L. cotyledon the plant navelwort or pennywort, a. 
Gr. xorvAnday (f. xorvAy : sec prec.) a cup-shaped 
cavity, the sucker ofan octopus, also in senses 1, 2 
below. Sense 1 was used in Fr. by Paré (16th c.). 
The botanical sense 3 was introduced (in mod.L.) 
Linneus.] 

. Phys. One of the separate patches of villi on the 
foetal chorion of Ruminants; also applied to the 
corresponding vascular portions of the uterine 
mucous membrane. 

Formerly applied also to the less se ted lobules pf the 
human and other discoid or diffuse placentz. 

154s Raynotp Byrth Mankynde wu, vii. (1643) 132 Coti- 
lidons, that is, the veynes by the which the conception and 
feature is tyed and fasteaed inthe Matrix. 1634 T. Joun- 
son tr. Parey’s Chirurg, 1, xxiii. (1678) 85 The Cotyledones 
(of the Uterus].. are nothing else than the orifices and 
mouths of the Veins ending in that place. 1684 tr. Bovel’s 
Mere. Compit. xiv, 513 Cassia..relaxeth the Womb, and 
weakens the oo lions. 19787 Ilunrer in Phil, Trans. 
LXXVII. 444 Without any small protuberances for the 
cotyledons to form upon, as in those of ruminating animals, 
1 Huxiey /ntrod. Class. Anim. 97 A foetal cotyledon 
hal ery from the maternal cotyledon of a cow. 

2. Bot. A genus of plants of the N.O. Crassn- 
Jacew, having thick succulent peltate leaves ; the 
British species is C. Umdilicus, popularly called 
Navelwort or Pennywort. 

1601 Hottann Pliny 11. 237 Cotyledon, named in Latine 
Vmbilicus Veneris, is a pretty Tittle herh, hauing .. a leafe 
thick and fatty, growing hollow, like to the concauity wher- 
in the huckle-bone turneth, and therupon it took the fore- 
said name in Greek, 1741 Compl. Fam, Prece 1. ii 404 
We have now .. Cotyledons, Chrysantbemums. 1861 Miss 
Pratr Flower, Pt. 11. 319 Cotyledon (Peany-wort), 

3. Bot. The primary leaf in the embryo of the 
higher plants (Phancrogams) ; the seed-leaf. 

The number of cotyledons in the seed serves as an impor: 
tant basis of classification of Angiosperms into Monocoty- 
LEDONS (=Ewnpocens) with one cotyledon, and Dicory- 
LEDONS (=Exocens) with two; in Gymnosperms the number 
varies, being usually more than two. 

(The term was introdaced by Linnzus, and was esp, 
applied by him to those sced-leaves which are not them- 
selves depositaries of nutriment, but act as organs of ab- 
sorption, in which be saw an analogy to the function of the 
cotyledons of the placenta (sense 1) Cf Gaertner De 
Fructibus (1788) clxii.] 

[xast Linnaus Philos. Bot. 54 Cotyledon, corpus laterale 
seminis, bibuluin, caducum. /did. 89 Cotyledones anima- 
lium | esas ¢ Vitello ovi, cui punctum vit inaascitur; 
ergo Folia seminalia plantarum, qua: Corculum involverunt, 
lidem sunt.] se J. Les J/ntrod. Bot. (ed. 3) 410 The Seeds 
have two Cotyledons. 1845 Linovey Sch. Bot. i. (1858) 18 
The embryo consists of three parts, the radiede, or young 
root, the cotyledons, or young leaves, and the pliwmnudle, pr 
i stem. 1875 Rewnerr & Dvea Sacks’ Bot. n. v. 443 

n some Cupressines: there are from three to nine, and in 
some Araucariex whorls of four cotyledons; while among 
the Abietinez there are. .four or even as many as fifteen. 


COUCH. 


Cotyle‘donal, «. rare. [f. prec. + -aL (less 
according to L, analogy than -ar).) = CoryLz- 
DONARY. 
1850 Owen in Life A. Sedgwick 11. 193 It reminds me of 
the germ of a goodly tree between two fat cotyledonal 
leaves. 1895 —in Blake Zool. Pref. xii, Aanular, discoid, 
“Geers , and diffused placenta. 
otyle'donar, 2. rare. [f. as prec. + -ar.] 
Of or pertaining to a cotyledon. 
1830 Linptey Vat. Syst. Bot. 305 The seed has its embryo 
lying in pne end pf the albumen, within which its coty- 
Iedonar extremity is enclosed. K 
Cotyledonary (kptilidénari), a. [f. as prec. 
+-ARY: corresp. to mod.F. coly/édonaire]. 
1. Bot. Of the nature of a seed-leaf. 
1854 Busxnan in Cire. Se. 11. 27/2 These seed-lobes, or 
cotyledonary bodies, 1882 Vines Sacks’ Bot. 501 The 
Embryo [in Cycadezx] enclosed in the large endosperm pos- 
sesses two opposite unequal cotyledonary leaves. 
2. Phys. Characterized by the presence of cotylc- 
dons (see COTYLEDON 1). 

1888 Rotreston & Jackson Anim. Life 367 The non- 
deciduate placenta is either diffuse, when the villi are 
scattered, or cotyledonary, when they are aggregated into 
patches corresponding with maternal patches (true Aw. 
minantia). . 

Cotyle‘donoid. #o/. [f. as prec. +-o1n.] 
1863 Berxetey rit. Afosses Gloss. 311 Cotyledonotds, a 
term applicd to the germinating threads of mosses, from a 
notion that they are analogous to the cotyledons of Pha- 
nogams, ~ 
Cotyledonous (kptili-dénas), a. 
+-0Us.] 

1. Characterized by the presence of cotyledons. 
1830 Lixptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 280 The cotyledonous ex- 
tremity becoming thickened in germination. 18848 Syd. 
Soc, Lex., Cotyledonous placenta. 

2. fig. Embryonic, ‘in the germ’. (nonce-use.) 
1885 Mars. Lyxn Linton Chr. Kirkland Il. 42_What 
cotyledonous Beethovens ., broke the strings of that Broad. 
wood ‘grand.’ . 

Cotyliform (ketiliffzm), a. Bot. [ad. L. type 
*colyliformis, £. colyla: see COTYLE and -FORM,] 
Cup-shaped. 

1835 Linptey Jutrod. Bot. (1848) Il. 352 Cotyliform, 
resembling rotate, but with an erect limb. 
Cotyligerous (kptili-'dzéres), a. [f. L. cotyla 
(see CoTYLE)+-GEROUS.] Bearing or furnished 
with cotyles or cup-like organs, In mod, Dicts. 
Cotylo- (ketile). Combining form of Gr. xorbaAn, 
nétvAos: see COTYLE; asin cotylo-pubic, -sacral, 
adjs., pertaining to the cotyle or socket of the hip- 
joint and to the pubis (or sacrum). 

1859 Toop Cycl. Anat. V. 132/1 The cotyllo-sacral rib of 
theilum, /éfa’. 139/2 The cotylo-pubic arch.. resists the 
starting putward of the ends of the cotylo-sacral arch. 
Cotyloid (ketiloid), a. Anat, [ad. Gr. xorv- 
doadys cup-shaped: sce CoTYLE and -o1p.] 
Shaped like a cup: applied esp. to the socket or 
acetabulum of the hip-joint (¢. cevézy’)), and to parts 
in connexion with this; also to the coxal cavity in 
insects (ef. COTYLE 2). 

1760 Wiute in PAil. Trans, LI. 678 The cotyloid cavity 
greatly diminished in size. 1826 Kinny & Sp. Entomol. 
(1828) ILI, xxxiv. 428 A corresponding deep socket (or coty- 
loid cavity), 3180 G. Evtis Anat. 682 The synovial inem- 
rane... covers the acetabulum, being continued... pver the 
surfaces of the cotyloid ligament. 

Cotylophorous (ketilyfores), @. Zool. [ad. 
r. type *xorvAogpdp-os (f. xoTvAn hollow vessel, 
etc. + -pdpos bearing) + coal 

Having a cotyledonary placenta; belonging to 
the Colylophora or typical Ruminants of Huxley's 


[f. as prec. 


classification of Mammalia. 

Cotyn, obs. f. Corron. 

+Cotzoo‘ks. O¢s. <A corruption of God's 
Hooks (the nails of the cross), as an asseveration 
or cxclamation. Cf. Apzooks, GAnzooks, Zooks. 
1707 E. Warp /ud. Rediv.i.i, 1 trudg’d along as fast, 
Cotzooks, As Porter with a Billct Doux. 

Cou, Couard, obs. ff, Cow, Cowarn. 

Couch (kantf), 54.1 Forms: 4-6 couche, 
cowoh(c, (5 kouche, cuche, 6 choche, cooch, 
7 coutch), 7- couch. fa. F. couche (13thc.), 
earlier OF. cuiche, f. coucher: see Coven v.!] 

1. A frame or structure, with what is spread over 
it (or simply a layer of some soft substancc), on 
which to lie down for rest or sleep; a bed. 
Now, in literary use, a gencral or vague tcrm, 
implying that on which one sleeps, whether in 
ordinary language a ded or not. 

1340 A yend, 171 Ich .. wille wesse eche nizt mi bed and 
mine couche mid mine teares. ¢1385 Cuaucer L.G, VY. 
Prol. 99 (MS. Gg.), I bad men schulde me myn couche 
make. 1493 Petronilla 101 Brought to bir couch and 
Iyenge tbere bedrede. 1535 Covrrnare a Savi. xi. 9 At 
euen be wente to lye him downe for tp slepe vpon his 
couche. 1623 Cockeram, Conch, a little bed. 1757 Gray 
Bard n.i, Low on his faneral couch he lies! 1804 J. Gra- 
naME Sadéath 81 Wafting glad — to the sick man's 
couch. 1835 Macauray Hist, Eng. II. 664 Mospitality 
could offer little more than a couch ofstraw. 18g9 ‘Tenny- 
son Geraint & Enid REY The maiden rose And left her 
maiden couch, and ro herself. 


b. transf, and jig. 


COUCH. 


1382 Wyctir /sa. Ixv. 10 And the valei of Achor in to the 
couche [3388 restyng place] of droues, ¢ 1400 Fwaine & 
Gaw. 2706 Sir Ywayn puld gres in the felde, And made a 
kouche opon his shelde. 3576 Fremine Panopl. Epist. 284 
Nature hath not given unto men their.. being, to..snore in 
the couche of carelessenesse, 3605 Bacon Adv. Learnt. 
v. § 31 As if there were sought in knowledge a couch where- 
upon to rest a searching and restless spirit. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.. 377 Rous'd from the slumber, on that fiery Couch, 
1839 E. D. Crarke Trav. 41/1 If he can endure .. severe 
frost, with a couch of snow beneath the canopy of heaven. 


+c. ?An allowance for the night. Ods. [The 


original F. has cozche.] 

r6or F. Tate L/ouseh. Ord. Edw. I1, § 18.15 Amongst 
thein al thei shal take for their coch two pichers of wiue, 
ij galons of beere, vj candels, a tortis, etc. 

§ Erroneous rendering of L. cudiculum bed-room. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Kings xx. 30 Benadab fleynge wente..into 
the cowch that was beside the bed place. — Jfaft. vi. 6 
Entre in to thi couche, and the dore schet, preye thi fadir 
in hidlis, 

2. The Jair or den of a wild beast (ods.) ; now 


spec. the burrow of an otter. 

3398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvur. xxvii. (1495) 785 VE 
the whelpes gooth out of the cowche the bytche fetchytb 
them ayen, ¢1420 Avow. Arth. xii, Men my3te no3te his 
cowche kenne For howundes and for slayn men, That he 
hade draun to his denne. _ 1535 CoverDALe Fob xxxviii. 39 
His whelpes .. lurkinge in their couches. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl, Recreat. 38 Vf a Boar intends to abide in his Den, 
Couch, or Fort. 1834 Mepwin Angler in IWates 11. 159 
A_dog-otter..rushed from his couch among the roots. | 

3. An article of furniture for reclining or sit- 
ting on; a lounge: now commonly distinguished 
from a sofa by having a half-back and hcad-end 
only. 

1450 Merlin xxix. 580 Thei. .satte doun on a Cowche that 
was covered with a cloth of silke, @13533 Lp. Berners 
Iiuon Wii. 194 He..sat downe..onacouche. 1663 J. Doxe 
Hist. Septuagint 379 Ten Table-beds or Couches of ease 
which had the feete of Silver. 1701 Rowe Amd. Step- 
Moth. u. i, They who Ioll’d at home on lazy Couches. 1871 
R. Exus Catudlus |xi. 173 See one seated. .'Tis thy lord on 
aTyrian Couch. 1885 Uphoésterer’s Catal, Walnut Draw- 
ing Room Suite, consisting of Couch, two Easy Chairs, and 
six Chairs. 

+4. A cloth spread upon a table fora meal. Obs. 

¢1460 J. Russett Bk. Nurture 187 Lay a clothe on pe 
table, a cowche it is called & said. 1513 Bh, Keruynge in 
Babees Bk. 268 Laye a cloth, a couche, it is called, take 
your felawe that one ende, & holde you that other ende. 

5. A layer, stratum, bed; ¢sf. a layer or coat of 
paint, varnish, etc. 

1661 in T. Birch A7isé. R. Soc. 1. 52 Lay on four or five 
couches more.. When the last couch is well dried, rub it 
smooth. 3698 M. Lister Yourn. Paris (1699) 3 Digging in 
the Royal Physick Garden, and sowing his Couches, /0id. 
55 The first 2 or 3 couches or lays above the Foundation. 
1735 Dict. Polygraph. s.v. Couch, The gold wire-drawers 
also use the word Couch, for the gold or silver leaf where- 
with they cover the mass to be gilded or silvered. 1756 
Dict. Arts & Se. s.v. Porcelain, On this powder they lay a 
couch of dry fern, and on the fern another of the slaked 
lime. 1859 Gutuick & Times Paint. 201 The artist.. 
spreads a thin couch of oil or varnish over the colours. 

6. Afalting. The bed or layer in which the grain 
is laid to germinate after steeping; also the floor 
or frame upon which it is laid. 

1615 Markuam Zug. fousew. (1649) 234 When..for want 
of looking to the Couch, and not opening of it .. it come or 
sprout at both ends. 16:6 Surri. & MaArku. Countric 
Farme 556 A 1 esd big coutch or heape a yard thicke or 
better. 1743 Lond. § Country Brew. 1, (ed. 2) 95 Malt 
..to have its due Time in the Cistern, Couch, and Kiln. 
a 82g Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Chick, to begin to erminate, 
a... barley on the couch in the malthouse. 1875 Ure Dicé. 
Arts I1k. 187 s.v, Malting, After remaining in the couch 
twenty-four hours. .the couch is broken, that is, the planks 
composing the front of it are removed. 

b. Also in analogous uses, e.g. of hemp. 

3849 Fraud. R. Agric. Soc, X. 1.178 The gleans [of hemp] 
are lifted on to the ground, and form a couch..IHf suffered 
to remain longer in the couch it heats and rots. z 

+7. Applied by Grew to the simple folding of 
petals in eestivation. Ods. 

1671 Grew Anat, Plants 1. v. § 6 The Foulds of the 
Flower or Foliation are various .. The Close-Couch as in 
Roses, and many other double Flowers. Then the Con- 
cave-Couch,as in Blattaria ore a/bo. . Daisies, and all others 
of an abresing form: where the first apparent Fould or 
Composture of the Leaves is in Couch. 

8. Naut. =Coacu sé. 2. 

1769-1850 {see Coacu sd. 2). 

9. Paper Manuf. A board covercd with felt or 
flannel on which the sheets of pulp are placed to 
be pressed. (Cf. Coucn v.1 6, Coucun 3.) 

1886 W. A. Harris Techn. Dict. Fire Insur. s.v. Couch- 
ing, Transferring the sheets of pulp from the moulds to 
boards covered with felt or fate called ‘couches’. 


10. attrid. and Comb., as couch-foot ; (in sense 
6), couch-bushel, -frame, -gauge (sce quots.); 
+ ecouch-bed, a couch used as a bed, a bed with- 
out canopy or hangings; so couch-bedstead ; 
ee a bedfellow; couch-roll, a roller 
forming part of the machinery used in T= 
making (cf. Couvcn v.1 6, Covawee 3), me 
{ Couch-fellow, bedfellow, cited by Johnson, 
from Shaks., is a conjectural alteration of the 
actual reading CoAcH-FELLOW, q.v. 


3625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argenis um. xxiv. 229 The 
*Couch-Bed, which was .. inlayde with Checker-worke of 
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Silver. 1691 Loud. Gaz. No. 2653/4 A Couch-Bed made of 
Point of Hungary red and green. 1755 Men. Capt. P. 
Drake \, xv. 146 Little Cells, with a *Couch Bedsted in 
each. 3766 C. Leapperter &. Gauger (ed. 6) u. v. 277 A 
number of Floor-Bushels that are equal in Charge to those 
Cistern or *Couch-Lushels. 1880 Browninc Dram. Idylis 
Ser.1t. Dector ——, From *couch-foot back to pillow. 1766 
C, Lrappetter &. Gauger (ed. 6) ut. v. 274 Where *Couch- 
frames are used he must take their Dimensions when the: 
are empty. 3846 McCunttocu Acc. Brit. Euip, (1854) I, 
755 The grain, after being steeped .. is thrown out of the 
cistern into a square or oblong utensil called a couch- 
frame. 3766 C, LEADBETTER WV’. Garger (ed. 6). v. 275 The 
Length, Breadth, and Depth of each *Couch-Gauge. 1875 
Brownine A ristoph. Afol, 209 Zeus’ “Couchmate. 3855 R. 
Herring Pafer (1863) 91 The ordinary *couch roll, which 
acts upon the upper surface of the paper, 

Couch (kautf, ktf), sd.2 Also 6-7 eouche, 7 
cooch, coich; sce also Quiren. [A variant (app. 
originating in the southern counties, where still 
pronounced ketf) of Quirci:—OE. cwice ; cf. the 
phonetic series swylc, swich, swuch, such] 

1. A specics of grass ( 7riticene repens) with long 
creeping root-stocks, a common and troublesome 
weed in cornfields. Also applied to various other 
creeping prasscs, 

T. repens is sometimes distinguished as wéste couch; the 
name élack couch being given to Alofecurus agrestis or 
Agrostis stolonifera, A 

1637 Heywoop Diad, Wks. 1874 V1. 266 Mer browsing be 
the Brakes and bitter couche, 1794 Martyn Kowsseax's 
Bot. xiii. 147 Ut is..generally execrated by husbandmen 
under the name of Couch, or Quich, which is but a corrup- 
tion of Quick. 1776 Witnerine Brit. (ants (1796) H. 132 
In clayey arable lands this is a troublesome couch or 
squitch. 1846 J. Baxter Lidr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) IL. 
353 When the soil is very full of couch. 1881 Daily News 
4 June 5/6 The couch will not be. eradicated in one year. 

. More commonly couch-grass. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xliv, 503 Couche grasse ..is a 
noughty and hurtful weede to corne. 1633 Heywoop Siz. 
Age wi. Wks. 1874 II. 140 Wheat, whose spykes the weed 
and cooch-grasse shall outgrow. 31877 Brack Green Past, 
ae I. 7 The whole place is overrun with couch-grass. 

. Comb,, as couch-picking, -root ; coueh-onion, 
a name for Avena elalior or Maver-grass ; eouch- 
wheat, 7riticum repens = COUCH-GRASS (see 1 b), 

1807 VaNcouvER Agric. Devon (1813) 153 Yo burn nothing 
but couch roots and other perennial rubbish. 1880 JerrERies 
tlodge § Mf. 11. 252 In the autumn comes .. the couch- 
picking and burning, 1884 Miter Plant-»., Couch, 
Couch-grass, or Couch-wheat, Yriticum repens. bid, 
Avena elatior, Button-Grass, Couch Onion, Haver-Grass, 
Onion-Grass, Pearl-Grass. 

Conch (kaut{), v1 Forms: 4-5 cowche, 4-6 
coucho, 6-7 eowch, coutch(e, (4 kouch, 
chouche, 4-5 kowch, 5 couce, 6 chouch, 
chowch), 6- coueh. [a. F. coucher (12the.), 
earlier colcher, culcher = Vr. colcar, It. colcare:— 
L. collocdre to lay in its place, lay aright, lodge, 
etc., f. cone- together, inteusive + focdre to place.] 

* Transitive uses. 

In the active voice Ods, in ordinary use, except in a few 
technical scnses, as 4 b, 5, 6,93 7» 8, 15, are literary. In 
some other senses the pa. pple. survives in archaic, poetic, 
or literary use. 

I. To lay down flat, and related senses. 

+1. trans. To cause to lie down, to lay down (a 
person, oneself, one’s head, etc.) ; to lay to sleep, 
put to bed; ve. to lic down. Oés. (exc. as in b.» 

1393 Gower Couf 11. 92 Hf he may couche adown his bill. 
e1420 Anturs of Arth. xii, Thus am I cachet to care, and 
couchet in clay. ¢1sso Adaue Bel 76 in Hazl. L.P. P.M. 
142 Home she wente, And couched her downe agayne. 
1594 Carew fuarte’s Exain, Wits xiv. (1596) 256 They 
couched a verie faire lady by his side. 1602 Marston An- 
tonio's Rev. au. ii, Thou look’st sunk-eyed; go couch thy 
head. 1632 J. Haywarptr. Bioudi’s Eromcna 14 Caused 
her to bee brought to the Palace. .andcouch’d her in a with- 
drawing chamber ncere her owne. 1685 F. Spence /onse 
of Medici 430 He fell into a drooping which couch’d him in 
his grave. : ‘ ‘ 

b. Now only in fa, pf/e.= Laid or lying on, or 
as on, a couch, 

1583 Stanvnursr Aeweis 1. (Arb.) 24 Coucht in a meddow 
Theyre panch with venison they franck and quaffye ca- 
rousing. 1820 Keats Ode to Psyche gue fair creatures 
(Cupid and Psyche}, couched side by side In, deepest 
grass. 3840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxvii, The driver was 
couched upon the ground beneath. 1878 A/asgue Poets 25 
Cleopatra, couched at feast. 

@. Said of animals; almost always ref. or Pass, 


arch. en 

¢ 1390 Wit?. Palerne 2240 Pat witty werwolf..kouchid him 
under a kragge. ¢34so Loneticit Grail Ivi. 493 The ton 
lyown Cowched him at his feet and the tothir atte the hed. 
1687 Drvpen Hind § P. 1. 722 The Hind..Then couched 
her self securely by her side. 1697 —_ ee Georg. 1. 706 
Thou seest a single Sheep. .couch’d upon the Plain. 1879 
Burcner & Lane Odyss. 58 As when a hind hath couched 
her newborn fawns. .in a strong lion’s lair. 

3539 TAVERNER Evasm. Prov. (1552) 4 Moue not an euyll 
that is well layed. An incommoditie wel couched is not to 
be sturred. 1833 Wornsw. By the Seaside Wks. (1888) 
710/2 ‘The sun is couched, the sea-fowl gone to rest. 

te. Zo couch a hog’s head (also a cod’s head): 
to lie down to sleep. Ods. slang. 

c1s1s Cocke Loreil’s B. (Percy Soc.) 12 Some couched a 
hogges heed under ahatche. 1570 Marr. Wit & Sc.1v. 1. 
in Hazl. Dedsiey H. 365, I have more need to take a nap in 
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my bed. $W#2l, [aside] Do so, and, hear you, couch a cod's- 
head ! 1641 Brome Fou. Crew 1. Wks. Hee III. 392 Couch 
a Hogs-head, till the dark-man’s past. “13673 R. Heap 
Canting Acad. 19 Couch a hogshead with me than. 1818 
Scorr /irt. Mid, xxx, ‘We'll couch a hogshead, and so 
better had you’, 

+£ To track (a boar) to its lair. Ods. 

3674 N. Cox Gentil, Recreat. 5 ‘Yo couch and rear a Boar. 

+ 2. To cause to crouch or lie close; in pa, Ape. 
prostrated, crouching, lying close; cf. sense 17. 

3593 Suaks. Lucy. 507 Hee shakes aloft his Romaine 
blade, Which like a Faulcon towring in the skics, Cowcheth 
the fowle below with his wings shade, 1613 Havwarv 
Norm, Kings in Select. Marl, Alise. (1793)18 Their ancient 
laws..were dashed to dust; all lay couched under the con- 
queror's sword. 1725 Port Odyss. xx. 402 ‘Trembling with 
dismay, Couched close to earth, unhappy Medon lay. 

+3. To lay (things); to place, set, put down; 
to dispose horizontally or in layers. Ods. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Aut.’s 7. 2075 The fyr was couchid first 
with stree, And thanne with drye stykkes. — Afsdler’s 7’. 
25 His Almagesteand bookes.. His Astrelabic.. lis Augrim 
stones layen. .On shelues couched at his beddes heed. ¢ 1400 
Kom. Rose 6905 On folkes shuldris thinges they couchen, 
That they nyl with her fyngris touchen. c1qro stuc. 
Cookery 461 Then couche the chekyns in dishes. 31548 
Upait, etc. Eras. Par, Matt, xiii. 77 Lay up and couche 
the cleane wheate in my barne. 1575 G. Harvey Letfer- 
6k, (Camden) 98 A litell apish hat chowchd faste to y~ pate 
like an oister. 1581 J. Dent s/addon's Anusw. Osor, 52b, 
If they had couchte all their noddles together. 1589 /’as- 

xil’s Ret, Dij, 1 couch it..with all.. humilitie at her 
Maiesties..feete. 1600 Surriet Countrie Farme 1 v. 23 
An vnderstorie..to couch your wines and cidres in. 1631 
Werver dAac. ret, Mon, 379 ‘The bones of the dead 
couched vp in the Charnell-house. 1669 A. Brownr Ars 2 ict. 
84 Smoothness of shadowes, or close and sweet couching 
thecolours. 1794 Aigging 4 Seantanship 54 To couch well 
is to lay close and even. 

tb. Luihding. To lay (stones, ctc.) in a wall 
or building ; to bed. Ods. 

1s31 Exvot Gov, ui. xix, The stones beinge not surely 
couched and mortred, falleth a way. 1538 LiLaxp /tiz. U1, 
88 ‘There be few Peaces of Work yn England of thantiquite 
of this that standith so hole and so well couchid. c¢1s70 
Pride & Lowdl, (1841) 32 In his hand he had a flat measure 
..Whereby his length and bredth he tooke..And wisely 
couched both his stone and brick. 1607 Hirron Hiés. 1. 
236 Wilt not thou suffer a ragged vnhewen stone to bee 
couched in thy wall? 3631 Wrever Ane. Fun. Alon. 743 
The Chappell... where this spatious Grauestone lies couched. 

te. Gardening. To lay, set, bed (plants or slips) 
in the carth. Ods. 

1974 Hytt Péauting 84 Place or couche them [roots] in 
the sayde hole and earth againe. 1660 Suarrock Vegetablis 
127 Couch them in the bed where you rais’d them from 
seeds, 1710 Lonpon & Wise Compl. Gard. (1719) 293 
Florists now are busie in coucbing their Layers. 

+d. To lay, overlay (gilding on a surface) ; to 
set (jewels in their setting). Ods. 

34.. EE. Alisc. (Warton Club) 84 To cowche gold: take 
gleyre and saffrone..and cowche on thy gold whyle it is 
moyste. 1578 Hunis Hyvef, I/annye Gen, xxiv. 22 Rich 
jewels coucht in silver fine. . 

+4. With inverted construction : To lay, overlay, 
inlay, spread, sct wth (of). Chicfly in fa. pple. 

01330 Arth. & Alert, 5652 Alle he was couched with azur. 
1398 T'revisa Barth, De P. R. xix. cxxix. (1495) 937 ‘The 
way is.. pauyd and cowchyd wyth harde stones. ?a1400 
Morte Arth, Clasppis of clere golde, couched wyth 
stones. 1413 LynG. Pilger. Sowde mi, ix. (1483) 55 A table 
that was couchid with sulfur and with quyck coles. 1509 
Barctay Shyf of Folys (1570) 169 Gayly couched and set 
with precious stone. 1577-87 Hotinsuen Chron. LI. 858/2 
Two great cellars couched full of wine. c¢ 1611 CHAPMAN 
liad xm. 719 His hnge round target..With hides well 
couch’d with store of brass, 


b. To cmbroider with gold thread or the like 


laid flat on the surface. Also adso/. 

3386 Cuaucer Ant.’s 7. 1303 His coote armour was 
of a cloth of Tars, Cowched of perlys whyte. 1537 
Stat. treland (1765) 1.121 No woman..weare any kyrtell 
.. couched ne layd with usker after the Irish fashion. 
3604 Mippteton Black Bk. Wks. 1840 V. 543 Under tbe 
plain frieze of simplicity thou mayest finely couch the 
wrought velvet of knavery. 1890 Art Interchange 20 Dec. 
216/2 Couch around the edges of flowers and leaves. 1891 
ibid, 34 Feb. 55/1 The edge should be sewed down and 
couched with gold thread. : 

5. Malting. To lay or spread (grain after steep- 
ing) on a floor to promote germination. 

1g62 J. Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 181 No bruer .. 
Dare Couch malte and water, in house _togyther. 1615 
Markuam Lng, Housew. (1660) 1 36 The Corn being steept, 
may..be cast from the Fat or Cestern to the floor, and 
there coucht. 1707 Mortimer usd. (.), If the weather be 
warm, we immediately couch malt about a foot thick ; but 
if a hotter season require it, we spread it on the floor much 
thinner. 1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s.v. M/adt, Then it must 
be couch’d or heap’d. 1876 [see Coucntne]. 

6. Paper Manuf, To lay (a shcet of pulp) upon 
a felt to be pressed, (Cf. Coucner 3.) 

175: Cuampers Cyci. s.v. Paper, He delivers it [the pulp] 
to the coucher, who couches it upon a felt laid on a plank, 
and lays another felt on it; and_so successively. 1807 
pee Cobb's Patent No. 3084 The said machinery for 
couching is used in the manner last described, 

To lower, bring down, put down. - 

7. To lower (a spear, lance, etc.) to the position 
of attack, grasping it in the right hand with the 
point directed forwards; to level as a gun. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur t. xi, Than they dressid her 
sheldes, and beganne to couche her speres man veces 
knyghtes. rg8: Stywarp fart. Discipl. omg ttaile 

-a 
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be assalted with horse, then couch aud crosse your pikes. 
1ggt Suaxs. x fen. V7, ni... 134 A brauer Souldier neuer 
couched Launce. 1670 Cotton Espernon wi. x1. 544 With his 
Musket couch’d at his Cheek. 1757 Gray Sard 1. i, To 
arms! cried Mortimer, and couch’d his quiv’ring lance. 1808 
J. Bartow Columé, v. 632 Tbey..couch the long tube..dis- 
miss the whizzing lead. 1837 ‘THin-watt Greece IV. xxxiii. 
291 The phalanx advanced, with spears couched. 

8. To lay or bring down, lower, depress (a 
member or part of the body, etc.). 

¢1611 Cuapman /éfad xu1.(R.), All heads coucht so close 
to earth they plow ‘he fallow with their hornes. axzz1 
Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 419 My Guardian {Angel} 
couch’d his Wing. 1753 Cuamsers Cyed. S. ep. sv. Apple, 
Six or eight thorns, some erect, others couched. 1796 // di 
aldvertiser 6 Feb. 4/3 She..couched her head for fear she 
should get the blow. 1835 Kirsy Had. & Jast, Anim. 1. vic 
212 When the longer ones {spines] are couched .. the short 
ones may come into play. 1858 Greener Gunnery 8 They 
might the more readily couch their cheeks to take aim, 

9. Surg. To remove (a cataract) by inserting a 
needle through the coats of the eye and displacing 
the opaque crystalline lens below the axis of 
vision, Also /o couch the eye or a person, 

1601 Hottann Pliny II. 234 To be pricked with a needle 
for couching of a cataract. 1634 T. Jounson tr. Parey's 
Chirurg. xvu. xxii. (1678) 385 Sometimes .. the Cataract is 
not couched whole, but is broken into many pieces. 1710 
Luttrete Brief Kel, (1857) VI. 620 Sir William Read.. 
coucht one of the eyes of Sir Simon Harcourt with successe. 
1764 Reio fagniry vi. § 3 The young man couched by , 
Cheselden. 1848 Mrs. Gaskete J/, Barton xxxviii, She 
has been couched, and can see as well as ever, 1871 Mortry 


Voltaire (1886) 255 The surgeon who has couched his | 


patient's cataract. oe a | 
b. fig. in reference to mental or spiritual vision. | 

1728 Youne Love Mame u. (1757) 96 So blind are mortal | 
men, Tho’ Satire couch them with her keenest pen. 1839 De 
Quincey Recoll, Lakes Wks, U1. 135 She it was..that first 
couched his eye to the sense of beauty. 

+10. fig. To put down, quell, suppress, lay. Obs. 

! + Hooxer Grrald, [rel. in Holinshed VW. 77/2 
Which broiles being couched for a time, 
conf, 152 ‘That your vanity may be.. hereafter coutched. 

+11. To bring down, lower in dignity. Oés. 

1608 Fursecke /’andectes 32 The state being now couched, 
and déuolued to tbe dregges of the people. 

III. To place, lodge ; hide; express in words. 
+12. To place in a lodging or dwelling; to 
lodge ; fass. to be lodged or located. Obs. 

1400 Maunvev. (1839) vi. 63 Pei haue none houses, but 
tentes.,and bere benethe pei couchen hem and dwellen. 
c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 139 Hee 
cowched him selfin an abbay. 1651 Re/iy. Hotton. (1685) 
291 ‘I’hey were couched in the College. 1690 in Kirkton //7s?. 
Ch, Scot. viii. (1817) 339 The Councill went on to couch the 
ministers in their confynements. 

+13. To lay in concealment (more or less); to 
hide, conceal; ref. and fass. to lie hidden, to lurk. 
Obs. or arch. 

1577-87 Houwsuen Chron. [1], 1217/2 There were some 
harquebusiers secretlie couched in couert. 1610 Barrovcu 
Meth, Physick v. xvii. (1639) 310 If the quantity of humour 
be great, it sometime coucheth it selfe in some principall 
member. 1650 Freier Pisga’ u.v.123 Much of providence 
being couched under the seeming casualty thereof. 1 


1671 True Non- 


Map. D'Arsiay Diary Apr., He wears no semblance that 
has not a real and sympathetic substance couched beneath, 
ae Scott Ld. of fsles v. xxvii, Couch thee midway on the 
wold. 

+14. To sect, place, put (¢ogether with others, #1 
a list, category, etc.) ; to collocate, comprise, in- 
clude, Oés. 

3548 Upaut E£rasm. Par, Pref. 14 Couched together 
in this one weorke, 1573 Baret A/z, To Rdr. (1580) 2, I 
have couched manie wordes together..in the..tables for 
breuitie sake, 158: Marpeck B&. of Notes 102,1..couched 
him in this Catalogue of Heretikes Howeutt For. 
Trav, (Arb.) 23 Hee must couch in a faire Alphabetique 
ae 6 the notablest occurrences. bes) Suetvocne Ar- 
tillery v. 310 Under them are couched all Frauds, under- 
hand Practices, &c. 

15. To put together, frame, shape, arrange 
(words, a sentence, etc.) ; to express in language, 
put into words; to set down in writing. Now 
always 40 couch in such and such ferns, words, 


language, etc. 

1529 More Sufpfplic. Soulys Wks. 2900/1 It is so contriued, 
& the wordes so cowched, that..a simple reader might.. 
in the reding be deadly corrupted. 1586 W. Wesabe Eng. 
Poetrie (Arb.) Sydn chouching the whole sentence, the like 
regarde is to be had. 1651 Hosses Leviath. ut, xxxiii. 205 
‘The words wherein tbe question..is couched. rzoa “ug. 
Theophrast: 282 Flattery well couch’d. 1746 Wesley 
Princ. Methodist 5 The Argument... is best understood 
when couched in few words. 1758 Macens /asurances II. 
255 All Insurances..shall be couched and executed accord- 
ing to tbe.. Manner prescribed. 1830 Lytron ?. Clifford i, 
All the answers he received were couched in the negative. 
1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Lond. 99 The Swedenborgians 
O scouching it in their own peculiar Pbraseslogy. 

b. To express in an obscure or veiled way; to 
cover up (an idea, meaning, etc.) sender, in, etc. 


(Formerly sometimes with 2: cf. to curap ae) 
1563 Hontlies n. Fasting 1. (1859) 282 In this smooth ques. 
tion they couch up subtilly this argument or reason, 1589 
Nasue Greene's Meuapkon Ded. (Arb.) 14 Which lies 
couched most closely vnder darke fables reton Bite: 1654 
Neepuam tr, Selden's Mare Cl. 47 The Truth it self which 
lay couched in this Fable. 169: E. Tavtor tr. Behmnen's 
‘Theos. Philos, 410 The whole New Testament is couched up 
inthe Old, 1710 Steete Jatler No. 214 ? 6 That great 
Philosopher .. has couched several admirable Precepts in | 
- . 
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remote Allusions and mysterious Sentences. 1880 J. Cairp 
Philos, Relig. vii. 195 Materialistic metaphors under which 
our spiritual conceptions are couched. 
** Intransitive uses (from refi.). 
Now chiefly said of, or with figurative reference to, beasts. 
IV. 16. To lie. a. Of persons: es. To lie in 
a place or position of rest, to lie at rest or in sleep ; 


to recline, to repose. arch. 

€3380 Wycuir IVs, (1880) 168 {Prestis}] chouchen in softe 
beddis. 567 Harman Caveat 32 They haue cleane strawe 
in some barne..where they couch comly to gether. a@ 1652 

. Smrtu Sed. Dése. ix. 415 ‘he souls of wicked men.. 

come heavy and sink d¢wn..and coucb as near as may be 
tothecentre. 1814 Scotr Ld. of /sles v. iv, At eve they 
couch’d in greenwood bower. 1833 Ht. Martineau /r. 
Wines & Pot, vi. 96 The peasantry..live under roofs of 
rushes and couch upon beds of straw. 1885 G. MerrpiTn 
Diana 1. i, 24 Couching in a garden, catching with one 
hand at fruits. ‘ : 

b. Of animals: now sfec. to lie in their lair. 


1393 Gower Conf. 1. 84 The 3onge wel «Hab noght his | 
e 


maistre betre awaited To couche, whan seith go lowe. 
1546 Sufplic. Poore Commons (1871) 84 Yf they {these 
dombe dogges] be but ones byde cowche..they draw the 
tayle betwine the legges. 1549 6a Sternnoto & H. #s. civ, 
To couche in their dennes. @ 1700 B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew 
s.v., 1ild-doar, A Boar couchetb, Lodgeth. 1832 Ht. 
Martineau Life tn Wilds i. 9 The beasts would couch in 
our neighbourhood. 1846 Jesse 1 necd. Dogs 270 Anotter.. 
it was supposed that he had gone to couch more inland. 1856 
Kase Arct, Expl 1. x. 106 They prefer the bare snow, 
where they can couch within the sound of our voices. 
Sik. 1545 Primer Ilen, V111,137 The waues couched, the 
winds fell. BL 
+e. Of things: To lie (in the general sense). Oés. 

e139: Cuaccer Asfro/, n.§ 29 Lat tbyn Astrelabie kowch 
adown evene vpon a smothe grond. 1578 Banister //ést. 
Man. 24 The ribbes..endewed with Appendances.. where 
they couche with the cauities of the Vertebres. 1611 Bisix 
Dent, xxxiii. 13 The deep that coucheth beneath. 1640 
Sanverson Serm. xii, (1681) 11. 174 The laying of Stones 
together by making them Couch close one to another, 168r 
CuetHam Angler's Vadem, ii, § 8(1689)11 So as they may 
twine, and couch close one within another. 

17. To take or fall into a posture more or less 
approaching that of lying at rest. a. To lie down, 
crouch, cower, as a beast, in obedience, fear, etc. 
+b. To crouch or stoop under a burden (oés.). 
+ ¢. Of persons: To bow in reverence or obeisance ; 
to curtsy (oés.). d. fig. (from a and c) To bow 
in subserviency or submission ; to submit, succumb. 

€1386 Cuavcer Clerk's 7. 1150 Thou shalt make him 
couche as doth a quaille. %axzgo00 JMorte Arthure 122 
‘The Romaynes .. Cowchide as kenetez before p* kynge sel- 
vyne. ¢1460 Tozuneley Alyst. 96, I cowche to the than for 
fayn nere gretyng, Haylle, Lord! 1534 Rr. Wuitinton 
Tullyes Offce 1. (1540) 30 To stoupe for no man..nor to 
couche tofortune. 31543 Voatt Frasm, Apopath. 305 a, Ie 
with a nauie of three hundred shippes made sixe hundred 
shippes of theirs couche. a 1553 — Aoyster D.1.iv, Couche 
on your marybones..down to the ground. 1571 Campion 
fist. Ireland w. ix. (1633) 110 A Lady of such part, that all 
Estates of the Realme couched unto her. 1590 Spenser 
fF. Q. m1. i, 4 An aged Squire..'That seemd to couch under 
his shield. 1607 WALKiNGTon Off. Glass 43 The Asse wittily 
coucht down to ease himself ofhis waight. 16r1 Biste Gen, 
xlix,14 Issachar is a stronge asse couching downe betweene 
two burdens. 1650 R. Hotuincwortu Lrerc. conc. Usurped 
Powers 46 To perswade men to couch down under Usurpa- 
tion. 1821 Joanna Baitur Metr. Leg., Columdus xlix, 
Like spaniel couching to his lord. 

+e. ¢ransf. Of plants: To lie or bend close to 
the ground. Ofleaves: To droop. Ods. 

1601 Hottanp Tuy II. 224 It coucheth and cree: 
by the ground, and is like vnto Millet. 1681 

I, 


th low 
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ters Vade-m. xi. § 7 The Weeds which have couched j 


all Winter, begin to erect their heads. 1744 W. Extis Afod. 
Husbandman vt, ii. (4750) 82 Frosts that will cause the 
leaves. .to look yellow and couch. 

18. To lie in ambush, to lurk. 

1583 Stanynurst Aenets u. (Arb.) 44 Heer or couchin, 
soom troups of Greekish asemblye. ey TorsELt Fours 
Beasts (1673) 31 The beast..cowching close in his cabbin. 
1738 Pore /éiad x. 210 The unwearied watch their listening 
leaders keep, And couching close, repel invading sleep. 
1813 Scott Aokedy ut. iv, Bertram..couches in the brake 
and fern, Hiding his face. 1859 Tennvson /dylls, Guinevere 
31 Sir Launcelot passing by Spied where he couch’d. 

19. Of leaves, etc.; To lie in a bed or heap for 
decomposition or fermentation. 

1770-4, A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1804) 11. 63 [Oak leaves] 
after being raked into heaps .. should immediately be car- 
ried to some place near the hot-houses, where they must 
lie to couch. 1807 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 260 
When the heat in the process of couching has gone too far. 
1853 Jrnl. KR. Agric. Soc. XU. u. 385 The leaves. .are 
crushed..into a pulp. This is..made up into balls, and 
dried for several days in open igheda.. Te mill grinds the 
hardened balls into powder, and ‘ couching ’ then begins; 
the powder being watered daily for several weeks, fer- 
ments. 

Couch (kantf, ketf), v.2 (f£ Coven sé.2] trans. 
To clear of couch-grass. 

1846 JFral. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 11. 341 Strong wheat-loam 
. repeatedly ploughed, dragged, harrowed, and couched. . 

Cou'chance. (See next, and -ancez.] = next. 

3886 Brackmore in //arfer’'s Mag. May 874 If..prescrip- 
tiop for levance and couchance conferred any right. 


Comiiaamey. Cert. Law, [f,Coucnant: | 


see -ANCY.] phrase Levancy and couchancy: 
the fact of being /evant and couchant ; see next. 


1695 Vextris Reports Table s.v. Conemnon, Ina Title of 
Common for Beasts Levant and Couchant, the Levancy and 
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Couchancy is not Traversable. 1818 Sin J. Bayzey in Bar- 
new, & Cr. Ref. 1. 710 If levancy and couchancy were 
incident to the right of common appendant. 

Couchant (kau'tfant), a. [a. F. couchant, pr. 
pple. of coucher to lie, Covcn.] 

. Lying down; conching: esp. of an animal: 
see Couch v. 16b. (Often with allusion to the 
heraldic use.) 

14 {see bk 1601 Hottann Péimy (1634) 1. 219 This 
dog... lay still couchant and neuer stirred por made at 
them, Lassets Voy. Idaly 11. 48 The tomb of 
this... saint with her statue in a couchant posture. 1720 
WELTON Suffer. Son of God 11. xv. 400 He beheld these 
Savage Creatures..Couchant at His Feet. 1807 Worpsw. 
White Doe %. 203 ‘Vhe milkewhite Doe..Couchant beside 
that lonely mound. 1882 H. C. Merivace Faucit of B. 11, 
41. iii. 172 Frisco, who had been couchant regardant, con. 
tributed: another low grow! to the dialogue. i». 

b. Couchant and levant : lying down and rising 
up; said of cattle in permanent or quasi-permanent 
occnpation of pasture; more commonly LEVANT 
and couchant, q.v. 

1496-7 Act 12 Hen. VIS, c. 13 § 10 Where the same 
Tee catell ys couchant and levaunt. z 4 

. ffer, Of an animal: Represented as lying with 
the body resting on the legs and (according to most 
authors) the head lifted up, or at least not snnk in_ 
sleep (dormant). 

crgeo Sc. Poem Heraldry 129 in Q. Eliz. Acad., etc. 98, 
x¥ maneris of lionys in armys. .the v. seand; vj mordand; 
vij cuchand. rgg0 Srexser ¥. Q. m1. ii. 25 His crest was 
covered with a_couchant Hownd, 1634 Peacnam Gentl. 
Exerc. 1.157 Couchant [is] couching or lying downe close 
with his bead betweene his Bess like a Dog. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psexd. Ep. vx. 248 Ifa Lyon were the proper coat 
of Judah, yet were it not probably a Lyon Rampant. .but 
rather couchant or dormant. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s Trav. 
(1760) 1, 467 At the foot of the stairs..are two large lions 
couchant of white marble. 1766 Porxy /eraldry Gloss., 
Couchant..expressing the posture of any Animal that is 
lying on his belly, but with his head lifted up. 1864 
Loutett Heraldry, Hist. & Pop. x. 59 When in the attitude 
of taking repose, the Lion is Couchant, or Dormant. _ 

Jig. 1641 J. Jackson Prue Evang. 7.11. 193 That (Rei 
which is more calme..lesse rampant, and more couchant. 
1859 Texnyson Jdyl/s, Guinevere 1x Sir Modred..ever like 
a subtle beast, Lay couchant with his eyes upon the throne, 
Ready to spring. ‘ 

+3. Bending down, crouching. Oés. rare. 

1706 De For Yure Div. Introd. 3 A constant Bondage 
bows his Couchant Neck. /did. 1. 7 Kings were the 
General Farmers of the Land, Mankind the Cattle .. Meer 
Beasts of Burthen, Couchant and Supprest. P 

fig. 1693 Drypen Yuvenal xi. (R.), When couchant vice 
all pale and trembling lay ! 

4. Lodging, dwelling. Ods. 

1602 Wituats Dict. (1608) 77 The place, manor house, or 
Farme..where this Officer 1s couchant & abiding. 

+5. Lying hidden, lurking (4 and fig.). Obs. 

1642 Annot. Cert, Queries 1 Your manner of expression 
hath couchant a pernitious insinuation. 1720 Welton Suffer. 
Son of God 1. viii, 160 The Divine Majesty, Couchant under 
the V eakness of a tender Infant. 

| Couche (kufe), a. Her. [Fr.; pa. pple. of 
coucher to lie, Coucu.] Said of a shield snspended 
by the sinister commer so as to hang in a slanting 
position ; also=CovcHen b. 

1727-31 Baitey vol. u, Coucké (in Ieraldry) denotes any 
thing lying along, as p Chevron couché signifies a Chevron 
ey ome 1864 Boutent Heraldry, Hist. & Pop. iii. 
(e I 

Couched (kaut/t), 99, a. [f. Covcn v1 + 
-ED 1.) Laid or lying down; lying hidden or 
concealed, covert ; expressed in words, etc.; see 
the verb. é 

1513 Dovctas /Eneis x. xiii. 68 Throw. -hys targe platit 
thriis wyth steyll And throw the cowchit lynnyn euery 
deyll, 15973 ‘I'wyxe neid x. Dd ij b, Deepe silence now 
to breake, and to disclose my chouched paine. 167: Mitton 
PIR 97 Not force, but well couch’t fraud. 1675 Bur. 
THOCGE Causa Dei 332 When this well couch't frame of 
World shall burn. x Homein PAii. Trans. XCVII. 91 
The experiments were again repeated on the couched we 
1807 J. Jouxson Orient. Voy. 168 Tiger Island (so called 
from some faint resemblance..to a couched tiger). 1838 I. 
Taytor Spir, Despot, vi. 251 The couched resentment of the 
Church, , : 

b. fer. Said of a chevron bome sideways, 


issuing from the side of the escutcheon. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentri¢ 181 The most rare manner is, to 
see them [cheuerons] borne couched. 

Cou'chedness. rare. [f. prec.+-nEss. Cf. 
Couck v. 15.] The quality of being set together ; 
composition, framing (of a defined kind), 

16a9 Gautr //oly Madn. 165 A.. more solide couched- 
nesse of the Joynts and Bloud. 

|| Couchee (kirfe). Also 7-8 -chée, 8 -ché; 
rarely coucher. [a. F. couch, variant of coucher 

Littré, Cozcher sb. 1) lying down, going to bed 

subst. use of coucher inf.: see Coven v. 1) 

1, An assembly of company in the evening ; an 
evening reception. 

Cf. F. de coucher du roi, or simply fe coucher, the recep: 
tion which preceded the king’s going to bed ; petit concher 
the inteccall between this reception and the king’s actual 
retirement, during whicb he saw only his household officers 
or other privileged persons. E : 

1676 Eturrepce Man of Mode ww. i, 1 was coming late 
from Whitehall after the King’s Couchée, 1679 Crowne 
Ambit, Statesman w. 28 Almost at ali his Levyes and his 
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Couchees. @1715 Burner Ozon Trine (1766) Il. 251 The 
Duke's levees and couchées were so crowded that the anti- 
chambers were full. 1719 few. Lewis XIV, v. 56 At the 
Queen’s Coucher, where the King was. 1776 Harris Let. 
in Private Lett. 1st Ld. Malinesbury (1870) (3 350, J attended 
the three Couchés last night of the Speaker, Lord Mansfield 
andthe Chancellor. 183x Cartyte Sart. Res. 1. ix, Pompous 
ceremonials. .Royal Drawing-rooms, Levees, Couchees. 
+2. An obeisance. Ods. 

1691 New Discov, Old Intreague xxi, Bend with aukward 
Couchees to the Throne, 

Coucheneele, -nille, obs. ff. CocHINEAL. 

+Coucher!, Ovs. Also4coucheour. [app. 
a. Anglo-Fr. *coucheour: cf, F.contcheur Sacoucher’ 
(Cotgr.).] 2? A couch-maker, an upholstcrer. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 1597 Carpentours, cotelers, concheours. 
3435 in Fork Afysé. Introd. 23 Tapisers, Couchers, ¢ 1440 
Lbid. xxx, 270 (heading) The 'Tapiteres and Couchers. 

Coucher®? (kau‘t{ax). Also 5 ?co(u)choure, 
(app. a. Anglo-Fr. *couchour= I". coucheur he who 
lies, a lier, f. coucher: see Coucu v.'] 

1. One lying down: in 15the. quot. perh. one 
confined to bed; in Sc. one who lies when he 
ought to be active, a laggard, coward, poltroon. 

14.. Severe Deadly Sins 76 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poents 217 
He [(Auaryssia]..kepith me low lyke a cochoure. a@ 1661 
Rutnerrorp Lett, 1. Ixv. (Jam.), to go to the camp with 
Christ .. not .. sit at the fire with couchers. 1833 D). Mor 
Afansie Waunch iv. (1849) 20, I took the coucber's blow. 

2. One who couches or crouches. 

1880 Brownine Dram. Idylls Ser. 1. Doctor —, The cou- 
cher by the sick man’s head. 

+3. A table-cloth; =Covucu sd.) 4. Os. rare. 

1572 Jxv. in T. D. Whitaker /7ist. Cravete (1812) 229 One 
cowcher, or carpett, fora longe table. : 

+4. A large book, such as remains lying for usc 
on a desk ortable. Ods. Cf. LepcEr. 

zgrg Horwan Vile. 84 A whole boke is commenly called 
indifferentlye a volume, a boke, a coucher: but..A volume 
is lesse than a boke: and a boke lesse than a coucher. 

+b. esp. A large breviary that lay permanently 
on a desk in church or chapel. Ods. 

1444 Well of Clovyle (omer Ho.), Librum vocatum a 
Cowcher ad deseruiendum in ecclesia. 1467 Ripon Ch. 
Acts 235 Do et lego ecclesie collegiate ® pon’, unum 
coucher magnum de usu Ebor’, quem volo .. in stallo pra: 
bende de Thorp cathena ferrea ligari. 1534 in E. Peacock 
Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 199 Item an other cowclier with 
ij claspis of siluer. 1549 Act 3-4 Zaz. Vs, ce 10 81 All 
Books called .. Couchers, Journals, Ordinals .. shall be.. 


abolished. x559 defunct. QO. Eliz.in Sparrow Coll. (1675) 47 
Jtem, That the Eiuich-Wariens . shall deliver unio our Visi- 


tors the Inventories of Vestments, Copes .. and specially of 
Grayles, Couchers. «and such like. : 

+e. A large cartulary or register; a coucher- 
book. Obs. 

1607-37 Cowet Interfr., Coucher, the general book iu 
which a corporation entreth their particular Acts for a per- 
petuall remembrance of them. 1 Prius (ed. Kersey), 
Coucher .. In some old Statutes, it is taken for a Book, in 
which a Corporation, etc. Register their particular Acts. 

+5. A resident commercial agent or factor ina 


foreign place. Obs. Cf. ambassador leger. 

t6ox J. Kevmor Dutch Fishing in Phenix (1721) 1. 227 
She [the Herring-Buss] imployeth .. at rand Viewers, 
Packers .. Couchers to make the Herrings lawful Mer- 
chandizes. x Cowen. Juterpr., Cowcher signifieth a 
factour that continueth in some place .. for Trafique. 1706 
Puitups (ed. Kersey), Cocker, an old Word for a Factor 
residing in some Foreign Country for Traffick, as formerly 
in Gascoigne to buy Wines. 

+6. A setter dog. Ods.-° 

1706 Puicurs (ed. Kersey), Coucker..also a Setter, or 
a et 
7. Comb, + coucher-book, a large cartulary. 
3611 Corer, Chartulaire, a Terrier, or Coucher-book. 
1623 Liste £Ufric on O. & N. Test. To Rdr. 17 Old 
charters that I met with among the Kings Records, and in 
the Coucher-bookes of Monasteries. 1640 Somner Antig. 
Canter. 155 All..Coucher-books or Liegers and Records 
that ever I could yet see. 1891 J. T. Fowter Coucher-bh. 
of Selby (Yks. Record Ser.) 1. xvii, The Coucher_ book, 
vartulary, or Register, here printed, is a manuscript on 
vellum..13%9 inches, : 

Cou'cher3, Haper Manuf. [in mod.Fr. cou- 
cheur (etymol. = prec.) and conchart.] 

1. The workman who lays the sheet of pulp on 
the felt to be pressed (in making hand-made paper). 

75x [see Coucn v.\6}. 31807 Specif. Cobd'’s Patent No. 

4- 3 Lhe..machinery may be worked.. without requiring 

the assistance of a coucher. 1837 Wuittock Bk Trades 
(1842) 365 (Pager Afaker) The Coucher receives the mould 
from the first man, and turns on the sheet upon a felt or 
woollen cloth. 1855 R. Herring Pager (1863) 5x Mont- 
golfier contrived three igtre of wood to do the work of the 
vatman, the coucher, and the layer. 

2. A mechanical contrivance for doing the same. 

LE J. Munseit Chronol. Paper-Making (1870) 167 A 
coucher and a scraper combined. 

Coucher 4, var. of CoUcHEE. 
.Couch-grass: see Coucn 53,2 

Couching (kau'tfin), vb/ sb. Ef. Coucn v.1 + 
“ING 1] 

1, The action of Covcu v.}, in various senses, 
¢1391 Cuaucer Astro. ii, § 29 Thanne wol the..lyne 
merydional of ach astrolabie lye evene sowth..so that 
thow werke softly and avisely in the cowchyng. 187 
Gotoinc Calvin on Ps, Wiii. 10 By reason of the crabl 
couching of them [words] together, there is some darknesse, 
1578 Banister /ist, Afan. 1. 37 Deeper coucauities, for the 
couchyng il of tbe. .heades of the bones. x60r Saks. Fud, 
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C. in. i. 36 These couchings, and these lowly courtesies. 
1743 in Doran ‘ Afann’ & Manners (1876) I. vi. 165 A Quack 
Oculist..performed no one cure except couching. 1833 Sir 
C. Bew Hand (ed. 3) 170 When surgeons perform the 
operation of couching. 1876 Lueycl. Brit, (ed. 9) 1V. 267 
Malting consists of four processes—steeping, couching, 
flooring, and kiln-drying. ; 

2. Embroidery. Couched work: see Coucn v.! 4b. 

1882 Dict, Needlework sv. Couching, Ancient Church 
needlework was profusely decorated with Couchings. 1884 
Mrs. Harrison in Harfer’s Mag. Aug. 346/1 ‘ Laid-work ’, 
or ‘couching’, as seen in the grounds of. .old embroideries. 

+3. concr, Bedding ; litter. Obs. 

1927 Philip Quarll 254 He lays the Couching which he 
made for the Beast, by his own Bed. 

4. attrib. 

16xx Bipte Azed&. xxv. 5 A couching place for flocks. 1614 
Svivester Bethulia’s Rescue w. 293 ‘Th’ wofull Mother, on 
her Couching-Settle. 1748 tr. Vegetius’ Distemp. Horses 
151 You shal! put in the couching Instrument..between the 
Coats of the Eye. 1805 Wornsw. Prelude xiv. 4, left Beth- 
gelert’shutsat conching-time, 3875 Ure Dict. Arts HI. 490 
(Paper Manuf.) The two rollers following the dandy .. are 
termed couching-rollers, from their performing a similar 
operation ..to the business of the coucher. "They are simply 
wooden rollers covered with felt. 

Cou'‘ching, #//. z. That couches: see the verb. 

1896 Suaxs. 1 //ex. (V, ut. i. 153 A couching Lyon, and 
aramping Cat. 1816 L. Huny Agweind ui, 215 The couching 
sun Levels his final look through shadows dun, 

Couchless (kawtflés), a. rare—*. [f. Coven 
50.1 + -LESS.] ‘Having no couch or bed’ (ttyde 
Clarke, 1855). 

+Couch-quail. Oés. in phrase, ¢o play couch- 
guail, app.=couch as a quatl (see Coven v. 17, 
quot. 1386): cf. Zeap-frog. Also as vd.: To cower, 
crouch tinidly. 

@ 1829 SKELTON Sfeke Parrot 420 To lowre, to droupe, 
to knele, to stowpe, and to play cowche quale. 153z Mork 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 586/1 Hf there be such dogges..men 
+. must .. chastice them & make them couch quaile. 1537 
Thersites in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 396 How I have made the 
knaves for to play couch-quail. . 

Couchward (kawtfw9ad), avv.,a. rare. [Sec 
-WARD.] Towards one’s couch or bed. 

3852 Meanderings of Ment. 1, 182 Care for your couch- 
ward path, ‘ ; 

Couchy (kautfi), 2. [f. Coven 52.2 +-x.J 

1, Full of or infested with couch-grass, 

787 Winter Syst. Hush. 304 Capable of working in 
couchy, stoney, and every kind of soil. 1842 Fraud. K. 
Agric, Soc, IE. 1. 120 Rough, cloddy, and couchy ground. 

. Of the nature of or reseinbling couch-grass. 

1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts (1813) 258-268 Black couch, 
agrosiis stolonifera, or couchy bent. 1809 G. Lanpr #eroc 
Zslands (1810) x50 Creeping and couchy bent-grass, 

Coucumber, obs. f. CucumBER, 

Coud(e, obs. f. coudd: see Cax vt 

Coue, obs. f. Cove; var. Corn Ods. quickly. 

Coue, var. of Cow(, obs. f£. CHoucH. 

Couele, obs. f. Cow.. 

Couenaunte, corrupt f. Commonty. 

Couertine: see Curtary, 

Coufel (f/. coufles), obs. f. Cown 2, a tub, 

Couffre, Coufin, obs. ff. Correr, Corrin. 

Cougar (kigis). Alsocouguar (kigwa1). [a. 
F. couguar, an adaptation by Buffon (1749-67) of 
Marcgraf’s name cugeuacte ara, reproduced by 
Pison 1648, and adopted by Ray 1693, repr. Gua- 
rani guage ara or guasuara.) 

A large feline quadruped (/e/s concolor), found 
wild in most parts of America ; also called puma, 


catamount, red tiger, American lion, etc. 

1774 Gotosn. Nat. //ist, (1862) I. tv. i, 375 There is an 
antmal of America, which is usually called ae red tiger, but 
Mr. Buffon calls itthe Cougar. 1796StepmAn Surinam HL. 
xviii. so The couguar, called in Surinam the red tyger. 
3809 Camppete Gerty. Wyo, um. xiv, Nor foeman then, 
nor cougar’s crouch | feared. 31825 Waterton Wand. S. 
Amer. (1880) 36 The couguar is. .nol as large as the jaguar. 
1865 Parkman Champlain xi. (1875) 329 The whoop of the 
horned owl, the scream of the cougar. 

Cough (kf), 54. Forms: 4 couhe, cow3e, 
couje, 4-6 coughe, 5 cogh(e, caughe, koghwhe, 
6 cowgh(e, 5—- cough. [f. Coven z.: cf. dazgh.] 

1. The affection of coughing at short intervals, 
lasting for a longer or shorter period of time; a 
diseased condition of the respiratory organs mant- 
festing itself in fits of coughing. 

The affection was down to 1600 usually called the cough 
(cf. the measies, the cholera, etc.}; now in medical language 
simply cough} « cough is a specific attack, whether of defi- 
nite duration or chronic, or a particular kind, as ‘a hollow 
cough’, ‘a cburchyard cough’. 

1377 Lanct, P. P/. B. xx. 81 Coughes [C. coubes] and 
oes crampes, and tothaches. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aferch. 
1.733 (He) slepith, til that the coughe hath him awaked. 
¢1400 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 308 Passiouns of be eeren, & of 
pe noseprillis, & cold couse. 2arq00 Chester Pl, (Shaks. 
Soc.) I.119 Yf the caughe had them caughte, Of yt I coulde 
them heale. 1527 Axprew Brasnswyke's Distill, Waters 
Ajb, The same water dronken..at mornynge and at nyght 
.. helpeth them that have the cowghe. 1581 MurcasTer 
Positzons xii, (1887) 61 It is also good for the drie cowghe. 
1597 Suaks. 2 /fen. IV, m1, ii. 193 Fad. What disease hast 
thou? Bué. A whorson cold sir, a cough sir. 1704 F. 
Futrer Aled, Gyinn. Pref., It is in our Choice, whether a 
Cough shall run‘on toa Consumption. 1740-1 Swirr Lett. 
to Mrs. Whiteway 13 Jan., My cold is now attended with 
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acough. 1744 BerKeLey Siris § 21 An excellent medicine 
for coughs. 1845 Bupp Dis. Liver 247 He was affected 
with cough and dyspnea, 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's 
C. xxiv, ‘But she has a cough’, ‘Cough!.. I've always 
been subject toa cough’. 1854 [see Covcuer}. 

2. A single act of coughing; a violent expulsion 
ofair froin the lungs with the characteristic noise. 

19742 West Let. in Gray's Poents (1775) 136, It will go on, 
cough after cough. .for half an hour together. 1828 Sco1r 
FAM. Perth xxiv, Dwining ventured to give a low cough... 
by way of signal. 1872 Huxtry Phys. iv. 94 A violent con- 
traction of the expiratory muscles, producing a cough, 

3. attrib. and Comb. as cough-drop, -lozenge, 
a ‘drop’ or lozenge taken to cure or alleviate a 
cough; Coughwort, a name proposed by Gerardc 
for the Coltsfoot | 7zsslage farfara). 

1597 Gerarpe fferbad cclxxvil. § 2. 667 Tussilago (which 
may also be Englished Coughwoort), 1851 Mayvinw Lond. 
Labour 1.3/1 Vendors of. .sweetmeats, brandy-balls, cough. 
drops. J/ed. Clear your throat with a cough-lozenge. 

Cough (kpf,v. Forms: 4 co3-, cou3-, kou3-, 
couz3h-, couh-, couzw-en, couwe, kow-, 4-5 
cow3-, cowh-, cow-, 4-Gcough-, cowgh-; 5 cogh-, 
kogho, cowff, 6 coughe, coegh, 6-7 coff(e, 6- 
cough, (ME. ¢03-, cogh-, cowA-en, answering to an 
unrecorded OE, *cokhéan, represented by a deriv. 
cohhetan (app-) to cough; akin to MDu. cachen, 
mod. 1u. and LG. Aucheu to cough; cf. also MIG. 
Atichen to breathe (on), direct the breath, exhale, 
and MiG. Aéchen to breathe with difficulty as 
in asthina, catch the breath (sec Cuixk, K1xk), 
mod.G. seuchen, kefchen to pant, gasp, catch the 
breath, be short of breath, All these words appear 
to be of echoic origin, representing various sounds 
and actions made with the breath.] 

1. znér. Vo cxpel the air from the lungs with a 
more or less violent effort and characteristic noise, 
produced by the abrupt forcible opening of the 
previously closed glottis; usually in order to 
remove something that obstructs or irritates the 
air-passages. 

e1325 Old Age 8 in FE. E. 2. (18621149, I clyng i cluche i 
croke I couwe, ¢1340 Gaze. g Gr. Ant, 307 He cozed ful 
hy3ze. 1377 Lancu. #. 72. D3. xu. x00 Sone pis doctour .. 
Coughed fz.7. coujwede; C. xvi. 109 kowede] and carped. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Mitfer’s T. 511 (Harl. MS.) Softe he cowhip 
[z.» coughed, cogheth, koughep, coude] with a semysoun, 
c1400 Laufranc’s Cirurg. 1653 Make him cow3e & spitte out 
pe quytture. ¢1qgo romp. Part. 97 (MS. K) Cowyn or 
hostyn (H. cowhyn, P. cowghen}, ¢ussio, tussife. 1514 
Barcitay Cyt. § Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 47. Neyther 
mayst thou rise, cough, spit, or neese. 1562 J. Heywoov 
Prov, §& Epigr. 11867) 100, | neuer heard them coegh nor 
hem. 1604 Suaks. O/h. 1v. ii, 29 Cough, or cry hem} if 
any body come. 1828 Scorr #. AV. Perth xxxili, Coughing, 
to conceal from the Provost the excess of his agitation. 
1846 J. Baxter Lifr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) UL. 142 ‘The 
herdsman should be aware of every beast that coughs. 1869 
‘Trottore fe Anew xcii. 513 He fell a-coughing violently. 

2. drans. To express or utter by coughing. 

¢1480 Myrc 891 Koghe thow not thenne thy thonkes. 
1784 Cowper Zast iv. 148 No stationary steeds Cough their 
own knell. . : 

3. Zo cough out, up: a. to eject or get rid of by 
coughing. 

1362 Lancu. 7°. 20, A. v. 205 Glotoun was a gret cherl .. 
And cowhede vp a cawdel in clementis lappe. 1647 Cra- 
suaw oems 125 ‘This last cough, “lia, cough’d out all th 
fear. 1660 C. Exits Gentile Sinner (1661) 239 It has well 
nigh cough’d out its fe heart. 1797 M. Bains Jord, 
Anat. (1807) 94 The tubular substances coughed up. 

+b. fg. Yo utter; to disclose. Ods. 

1393 LancL. 7. PLC. vin Hie pat ich wiste wickede by 
eny ofour couent, Ich cowede hit vp in oure cloistre. ¢ 1480 
Ragman Roll 183 in Hazl. £. P. 2. (1864) 77 Aftir that ye 
aah upasonge. ¢ 1485 Dighy Afyst. (1882) ili. 1224 Lett 
vs syng, I say. Cowff vp pi brest. 1541 St. Papers Hen. 
V1i, 1. 711 To make her confesse the thinges testified 
against her, and allso to cowgh out the rest, not yett dis- 
covered. r 

4. To cough down: to ‘put down’ or silence 


(a speaker) by coughing so as to drown his voice. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. YX. 299/2 Wf he will make long 
speeches, he must be coughed down. @ 1859 MacauLay //is¢. 
Eng. V. 44 Who cheer one orator and cough down another. 

5. causal. To cause to cough: see quot. 

3847 Youarr J/orse xii. 255 The dealers’ habit of coughing 
the horse, i.e. pressing upon the larynx tomake him cough, 
in order that they may judge of the state of his wind. 

+6. Zocough (any onc) a daw, fool, mome : (app.) 
to make a fool of, befool; also to prove onesclf 


a fool to or for (any one). Oés. 

[The origin of the expression has not been ascertained : it 
is even uncertain HA cough is this or the next word.] 

1526 SKeLton AMagnyf. 1073 bah ie thou coughe me a 
dawe for forty pens? /étd. 1077 A, 1 trowe, ye shall coughe 
me afole. a@1gs3 Unate Keyster D. m. ti, If he come 
abroade he shall cough mea mome. 1583 Stusses Anat. 
Abus. 1. 48 Else he may chaunce to cough himselfe a dawe 
for his labour. 1594 Lytyv Afoth. Bombe Bij, I know hee 
will cough for anger that I yeeld not, but he shall cough 
mee a foole for his labour. : 

+ Cough, v.2 Obs. =CoFF, to purchase, acquire, 

et. 
vs Latimer Last Serur, bef, Edw, Viin 27 Serm, (1562) 
xara, If euery man that hath beguiled the King should make 
restitucion. .it would cough the King xx m, poundes...Alac ! 
alac ! make restitucion.. ye wyl cough in hel els, that al the. 
Deuils there wil laugh at your coughing. 
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Cougher (k?fo1). [f. Couch v.l+-rr1.] One 
who coughs. 

1611 Cotcr., Tousseur, a cougher. 183g New Monthly 
Mag. X11I. 319 The ablest cougher-down within the liber- 
ties of Dublin. 1854 H. Mincer Sch. §& Schon, (1858) 355 
Cough lies a good deal more under the influence of the will 
than mosl coughers suppose. cree 

+ Cou:ghery. 2once-cud. Coughing-place. 

@ 1693 Urquiart Rabelais ur. xv. 127 They.. coughed in 
the Cougheries. 

Coughing (kpfin), vil. sdb. [f. Coven v,1+ 
-1nc1,] The action of the verb Coven. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. vic i. (1495) 187 The olde 
man is... greuyd wyth coughynge and spyttynge. ¢ 1400 
Lanfranc's ne 164 Greet akynge in his side & grevous 
cow3yngs. 1588 Suaxs. L, L. LZ. v. ii. 932 When .. coffing 
drowncs the Parsons saw. 1677 Gutpin Dxmonol, (1867) 121 
Disturbances, hy coughings, hemmings, tramplings. 1855 
Bain Senses § /nt. 1. ii, § 18 Movements.. belonging to the 
automatic or reflex class. Coughing is oneofthose. trans/. 
1881 Daily News 24 Feb. 5/4 The disagreeable sound, or 
‘coughing’ as it is technically called, of the engine. 

attrib. 1607 Watwincton Opt. Glass 122 ‘The coughing 
motion. 1679 Sir ‘IT. Baowne IWés, (1848) ILI. 462 There 
are very great numbers of quartans; 'tis also a coughing 
time, Bee Torriano Gaugr. Sore Throat 94 At every 
Coughing- out. 

Cow ghing, ff/.a. [-1vc %.] That coughs. 

1707 kb. Warp fxd. Rediv. (1715) ut. ii, Old coughing 
Fools, and crazy Nurses. 

Cought, obs. f. caught: see Cate v. 

Couhe, obs. f. Cove. 

Couherdely, obs. f. CowarpLy. 

Couk, obs. f. Coke: cf. Couk. 

1696 Phil. Trans. ey Here Cool are Charred and 
then called Couk, 1883 //udders/. Gloss., Conk, a cinder. 

Couk, Sc. f. Cook v.2 

Coul, wv. dial. trans. To draw together or 
towards one with a rake or scraper. 

81x Wittan W. Ridine Vorksh. Gloss.(E. Ty. S.), Cond, 
to put together dung, mud, dirt, etc. 183g I hithy Gloss., 
Coxl, to draw together with a rake; to pull towards you. 

Ifence Comer, and app. the form Coul-rake, 
current in some dialects for CoLE-Itakk, q.v. 

1876 IVArthy Gloss., Conler,a raker; as we style one cager 
after money. Cox/lrake, or Conler, the fireside rake for the 
ashes. 1877 /folderness Gloss., Cowl-rake, a rake for ashes. 
Also an instrument for raking the soot from the. oven. 

Coul, obs. f. Cot, v.42, Coor a., Cowl. 

+ Cou'lant, ppl. a. Obs. rare—'. [2. F. coulant 
pres. pple. of cou/er to flow: see Coon v.2] Flowing. 

1632 Litncow 7'rav. vii, 318 Epiphanio calls it Chryso- 
roas, that fs, running, or coulant in gold. 1656 Beount 
Glossogr., Coulant, gliding, slipping, flowing gently along. 

Coulboard: see CowL-. 

Could (kd), pa. t. (and ofs.and dta/. pa. pple.) 
of Can v., qv. 

Could, Coule, obs. ff. Cop, Cote 54,1, CowL. 

Coulée (kide, kl. Also (U.S.) -0e, -ie, 
coolie, -ey. [a. F. coulée flow, f. coulcr to flow: 
sce -ADE. Sense 2 appears to have arisen among 
the French trappers in the Oregon region.) 

1. Geol. A stream of lava, whcther molten or 
consolidated into rock; a lava-flow. 

1839 Murciuson Siler. Syst.i. xxxii. 428 Large stratiform 
and horizontal coulées ot volcanic rock, 1879 Rutieyv 
Stud. Rocks iv. 32 Molten viscous lava, forming flows or 
coul¢es, 

2. In the Western regions of Canada and the 

United States: A decp ravine or gulch scooped 
out by heavy rain or melting snow, but dry in 
summer, 
, 1807 in Amer, State P., Publ, Lands (1832) 1. 313 Rounded 
in front by the river Detroit, and in rear by a cowd¢e or small 
run. — 346 Bounded. .above hy a creek (or coulée) called 
ventre de beuf, 1860 in Bartierr Dict, Amer, 1881 
Chicago Times 14 May, These ‘ coolies’ are dry during the 
summer season, but are flooded in the spring of the year. 
1884 Lisbon (Dakota) Clipper 13 Mar., She [a cow) was dis- 
covered in a cooley. 

Couloe, -ey, -ie, obs. ff. Coons. 

Couler, obs. f, Coour. 

Coule-staff: see CowL-starF. 

Coulet, for cowset, dim. of CowL. 

1774 T. West Antic. Furness, APD xiii, (On he Common 
Seal each shield] is supported hy a Monk in his full Dress 
and Coulet. a 

I Couleux (kel6r). The French for Couovr. 
Tlence couleur de rose rose-colonr, pink; borrowed 
in Eng., a. as adj. ‘rose-coloured’, ‘roseate’; 
b. as adv. ‘in a rosy light, in an nspect to which 
fancy lends undue attractions ’. 

1783 Hl. Watrore Lett. to Earl Strafford June 24, 1 
confess my reflections are couleur de rose at present. 1835 
Hoon Poetry, Prose, § Worse xxxiii, Our warfare is deadly 
and horrid..Nor tinted with couleur de rose, 18g1 W. R. 
Grec Misc. Ess. Ser. 1, 143 Not disposed to drawa picture 
couleur de rose of the condition of our people. 

Coulion, obs. f. CuLnion. 

f Coulisse (kzli's). [F. consisse, snbst. use of 
fem. of coulis, in OF. coulets =Pr. coladitz flowin 
iL. type *cdldlicius, f. colarein Romanic to flow. 

1. A groove or channel in which n sluice-gate or 
movable partition slides up and down. 


, 1864 WeasteR, Conlisse, a piece of timber having a ve 
in which something glides. 1874 Ksicur Dict, Wiech. 
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Conlisse, a grooved piece of timber. A pair of battens, ora 
groove in which a sluice-gate moves up and down. 

2. One of the side scenes of the stage in n 
theatre; also the space between them, the wings. 

1819 H. Bus Vesfriad v. 81 And whistling through the 
long coulisses roar With blustering threats behind the side 
stage door. 1868 E, Yates Kock Ahead u. i, The gossip of 
the coulisses. jig. 1856 Sat. Rev. II. 265/1 Those ex- 
perienced in the coulisses of the political and religious world. 

Coullour, obs. f. CoLour. 

|| Couloix (kslwar). iF. couloir colander, pas- 
sage, lobby, the steep incline down which timber 
is precipitated on a mountain side:—late L, 
colalorium, f. céldre, in F. couler to flow.) 

A steep gorge or gully on a mountain side: first 
used in reference to the Alps (see quot. 1856). 

1855 J. D. Forses Your Aft. Blane ii. 21 It descended a 
narrow couloir from the Aiguilles Rouges. 1856 Ruskin 
Mod, Paint. 1V.v. i. § 9. 22 note, ‘Couloir’ is a good un- 
translateable Savoyard word for a place down which stones 
and water fall in storms; it is perhaps deserving of natural- 
ization, 1860 ‘Tyxpat.t. Glac. 1. vii. 47 Up this couloir we 
proposed to try the ascent. 

Coulomb (kelpm). £/ecfr. [After the French 
physicist, C. A. de Coulomb (1736-1806), who 
first invented the method of measuring the quan- 
tity of elcctricity.] The designation adopted by 
the Paris Electric Congress in 1881, for the unit 
of electrical quantity; the quantity of electricity 
conycyed in one second by a current of one ampére. 
(For this unit the name I¥eder had been pre- 
viously introduced into partial use.) 

1881 Nature XXIV. 512 The name Coulomb to be given 
to the quantity of peu: defined by the condition that 
an ampere gives one coulomb Pe second. 1 Gloss. 
Electr, Terms (Lightning Suppl. 3 Mar. 1892), The Cou- 
lomb is the quantity of electncity, which, when passed 
through a solution of nitrate of silver, deposits -o01118 of a 
gramme of silver on the plate by which it leaves tbe liquid. 

Coulomb-meter (kslp‘mmi:taz). Llectr. A 
meter or apparatus for measuring the number of 
coulombs that pass into an electric circnit. 

189 Gloss. Electr. Terms, 

Couloro, -our, obs. ff. CoLour. 

Coulpable, obs. f. CULPABLE, 

Coulpe, var. Cure, Ods., fault, guilt. 

Coulpon, var. of Cutpon, Oés., cut, piece. 

Coul-staff : see CowL-sTarr. 

Coult(e, obs. f. Coir. 


Coulter, colter (kéultaz). Forms: 1 culter, 
4 cultre, coltour, kulter, 4-6 culture, 5 cultre, 
(-ere, -ur, -yr), 6 cultar, -or(e, (dia/, kowter), 
7 coultar, colture, (7-9 dial. cooter), 4- 
eulter, 5- colter, 6- coulter. [OL cufer, a. 
1. cudicr coulter, knife; in OF. coltre, coultre, 
I’. coutre, which may have influenced the ME. 
and modern forms: cf. however with coulter 
and dial. cooter, the phonetic development of OE. 
seulder, mod. shoulder, dial. shooder. The spelling 
colter is preferred in American dictionaries; cufter 
also given in mod. dictionaries on account of its 
use by Shaks., appears to be since 17th ¢. only 
dial. (e.g. in W. Somerset).] 

1. The iron bladc fixed in front of the share in a 
plongh ; it makes a vertical cut in the soil, which 
is then sliced horizontally by the share. 

¢r000 Auurric Collog. in Wr..Wilcker 90 Gefasinodon 
sceare and cultre mid dare syl. /éfd. 99 Iwanon dam 
ytblinge sylanscear oppe culter, azz0oo Voc, ihid. 323 
Vomer, scear, Cultor, culter. ¢ 1335 ELE, Aliit. Po B. 
1547, As a coltour in clay cerues orges. «1377 Lanct. 
P. Pl, Bw. 464 To schare or to kulter. ¢1386 Cnaucer 
Miller's 1 p77 Asmyth..Thal in his forge smythed plowh- 
harneys; He scharpeth schar and cultre bysily. 15958 W///s 
§ Inv, N.C. (Surtees) 170 A kowter, a soke, a muk fowe, a 
Braype, 2 yerne forks. 1573 Tusser //sé, (1878) 36 Two 
ploushs and a plough chein, ij culters, iij shares. 1 

uaks. Hen, V, v. ii. 46 While that the Culter rusts, That 
should deracinate such Sauagery. 1611 Biste 1 Same. xiii. 
20 To sharpen euery man his share and his coulter. 1688 
R. Home Arwoury 1. 3434/2 A Plow Culter, or Cooter 
vulgarly., ¢ 1748 AKENsIDE Cites 1.xii, To Sir. H, Drake, 
He whets the rusty coulter. 1872 Yeats eckn. fist. 
Comm, 34 The coulter and the share were in one, and the 
[ancient Beye) plough was constructed withoul wheels. 

jig. 1762 Fatconer Shipir, 11. 193 By time’s deep- 
piercing coulter harrow'd o'er. 1889 T Harpy Mayor of 
C. xiv, Thal field-mouse fear of the coulter of destiny. 
+2. A knife. Ods. (app. a Latinism). 

@ 1000 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 273 Sicca, cultur.) 
Wyeuir Prov. xxiii. 2 Sel a culter in thi throte. 

3. atirtb, und Comb, (First qnot. donbtful.) 

1630 in Lex Londinensis (1680) 201 Thal no man... shall 
presume lo shule any Draw-net or,Coulter-net .. before sun 
rising nor after sun selting. @ 1740 Tut in Chambers Cyc/. 
Supp. s.v. Coulter, Its right side above, to bear against the 
upper edge of the coulter hole. 1787 WisTER Syst. Husb. 297 
‘Twocoulter bars. .containing grooves.. for the reception of 
bolts and screws, by which the coulters are fastened, 1807 
Vancouver Agrie. Devon (18139) 116A sharp comb welded on 
the coulter margin of the share. 1834 R. Muni Brit. Birds 
(1841) I. 154 Bull .. coulter-shaped. 1888 Ex:wortuy JV. 
Somerset Word.bh., Coulter-b0z .. the iron clip and screw 
by which the coulter is fixed in its place on the beam. 

lence Cowltered a., as in forer-coultered, having 


four coulters, 
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a 19740 Tutt in Chambers Cyc/, Supp. sv. Coulter, In the 
four coultered plough. 1976s A, Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 
2) 228 The plough with two coulters. .will nol .. do near so 
much work as the four-coultered plough. 

Cowlterneb. [f. Cou.tzr + Nes beak, bill; 
so called from the shape of its bill.) A local 
(northern) name for the Puffin (Fratercula arctica), 

1678 Ray Willughby’s Ornith. 325 The bird called coulter- 
neh at the Farn Islands. 1 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit, 
IV. 308 The Sea-fowl, called Coulternebs, are very numerous 
here. 1865 Gosse Land & Sea (1874) 30 These are known 
hy the fisbermen as sea parrots or coulternebs but are more 
general designated in books as puffins, 1881 Standard 2 

Tar. 5 It {the Act] includes the coulterneh, etc. 

Coulthe, Coulur, obs. ff. CoontH, CoLour. 

Coumarin (kimarin). Chem. [a. F.coumarine, 
{, coumaron = cumari native name in Gniana of the 
Tonka bean + -1N.] A crystalline substance (C, 
H, O.), with aromatic odour, found in the seeds of 
the camarit, coumarou, or Tonka bean; also in 
melilot, woodruff, sweet-scented vernal grass, etc. 

1830 Lixpiey Nat. Syst. Bot. 92 The volatile oil of the 
Coumarcuma odorata, or Tonka Bean, has been ascertained 
to be Speuiinr principle called Coumarin, 1882 J. Suit 
Dict. Econ, Plants 136 It is probable that hay-fever .. may 
be attributed to the coumarin in tbe atmosphere, 

Hence Cou'maric a., in coumarie acid, an acid 
(C, 11, Os) obtained from coumarin; Cou-marate, 
a salt of coumaric ncid. 

1863-92 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 93 Coumaric acid decom- 
poses carbonates. The formula of the coumarates is 
Cs H7O2. M. 

Coumb, obs. f. of Coma sé, , 

1649 Burrne Eng. Jinprov. Impr. (1653) 190 And for the 
Coumh, or Whing of the Share, which ze ne whicb goeth 
upward npon the Shield-board, I shall term the Coum! 

Coumb, obs. f. Cooms 1, a measure. 

+ Coumed, f//. a. Obs. rare. ? Measured by the 


| Cooms. 


1566 Drant Medic, Moral/Avih, He mygh1 vptnrne His 
coumed coyne with shoules wyde [tr. Horace Saf. 4 i, 
dives ut metiretur numieos). 


Coumforde, -forte, obs. ff. Comrort. 

Coumly, Coumpasse, Coumpinable, obs. 
ff. Comety, Compass, CoMPANABLE, 

Coumpt, -er, obs. ff. Count, CoMPTER, COUNTER, 

Coun, obs. f. Con v.2 

1746 W. Horsey Food (1748) I. 198 The Quartermaster... 
couns to the Helmsman. 

Co-unal (kowyinal), a. rare. [f. L. co- (come) 
together + vi-us one + -AL: cf. Co-ung.] Of or 
consisting of a nnion of several in one. 

arzzir Ken Hymns Evang, Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 136 Nougbt 
can Cougs Deity divide. 

Counceil, -cele, obs. ff. ConcEaL v., CounciL, 
CouUNSEL. 

Council (kannsil), 54. Forms : 2 (concilium), 
concilie, 3 conceil, 4-6 counceil, § -ceyl({l, 5- 
-cell, 6 concille, cowncell(e, 6-7 councel, 6-8 
councill, 6- council. Also (esp. in senses 4—- ) 
3-8 consoil, 4 cunsile, consile, consail, (-aile, 
-aille, 4-5 consale, -seli), counseil, (-seile, 
-sile), 4-6 counsail, -sayl, 4-7 counseill, -snilo, 
5 conseille, counsoille, -seyl, -le, -11, cown- 
sell, 5-6 conseyl(1, 5-7 counsell, -sall, cown- 
selo, -ell(e, 6 cunsel, counsaille, -sayle, -snyll, 
6-7 -snle, 6-8 counsel. [In Branch 1, repr. OF. 
cuncile, ONF. concilie, = L. conetlium (f. con- 
together + ca/- to call) a convocation, assembly, 
meeting, union, connexion, close conjunction ; 
sometimes an assembly for consultation, in which 
sense it became confused with comsi/fum an nd- 
visory body (though the confusion was perh, in 
most cases due to later scribes of MSS.). In 
imediceval times conci/inm was mainly nppropriated 
to the assemblies convoked to settle points of 
doctrine and discipline in the Church, or the re- 
lations between Church and State in particular 
countries, — the Councils, Anearly L.-Gr. Gloss. 
in Du Cange has Conciliunt, avy é8piov, cupBovdtoy, 
ovvodes ; nnd nn ancient Codex of the Canons quoted 
by him has ‘ Synodum autem ex Grieco interpretari 
Comitatum, vel Coetum; Concilti nntem nomen 
tractum ex more Komano’. In OF. constlium 
came down as a living word in the form conseil, 
while concile (concire) was used for the ecclesias- 
tical concifium, which scnsc it still exclusively 
retains. In English, the two words were, from the 
beginning, completely confused: consei was fre- 
quently spelt concet/ ; concile was spelt consile and 
concei!; and the two words were treated as one, 
under a variety of forms,,of which cosnsei/, later 
counsel, was the central type. In the 16the, 
differentiation again began: counce/, later council, 
was established for the ecclesiastical concilium, F. 
concile;, and this spelling has been extended to all 
cases in which the ered means a deliberative as- 
sembly or advisory body (where L, has consi/iuem, 
Fr. conseil), leaving counsel to the action of coun- 
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selling and kindred senses. The practical distinction 
thus established between covzezl and counsel docs 
not correspond to Latin or French nsage.] 

*T. Uses derived from L. conciliusm. 
+1. generally. An assembly called together for 

any us eng a convocation or congregation. Oés. 

In the simple sense found only at an early date, and passing 
imperceptibly into the sense of ‘ deliherative assembly’ (4). 

@ 1300 Cursor AM, 16076 (Cott.) Vp bar stert tua panieners in 
middes patconsile. ¢1340 £. &. Psalter (E. E. 1. S.)} xxxix. 
(xI] 14 Ich ne hidde nou3t py mercy and py sopenes fram be 
aa conseil [Vulg. @ concrlio multo] of pe vntrew. c 1400 
[see 4]. 4 . a 

2. spec. An assembly of ecclesiastics (with or with- 
out laymen) convened for the regulation of doctrine 
or discipline in the church, or, in earlier times, of 
settling points in dispute between the ecclesiastical 
and civil powers. [The only sense of F. corcile.] 

Variously qualified according to its sphere, as ecumenical, 
gentral, national, patriarchal, primatial, provincial, dto- 
cesan(this=synod), Without qualification, usually applicd 
togeneral councils, i.e. those called together by an invitation 
to the church at large, and claiming to speak in the name of 
the whole church, whether ultimately accepted as doing so 
(ecumenical) or not. In early times general council was 
used less definitely, e.g. for a national or provincial council. 
In the Middle Ages there were also suixed councils, which 
met to settle Beet spiritual and civil affairs. 5 

a. (21123 O.E. Chron. an.1119 Se{Pope Calixtus II] syddan 
-.com into France to Reins and per heold ceaetiiany 1125 
{bid., Cardinal Johan of Creme..heold his concilie on Lun- 
dene. .mid zerce biscopes and mid leod biscopes and abbotes 
and lzred and lawed. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 495 This bis- 
sopes .. & abbodes al so, A conceil made general. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxlix. 318 In this same tyme was the 
counseyll of Basyll to whiche counceyll pope Eugenye was 
cyted to come. 1643 Westen. Confess. Faith p. xxxi, All 
synods and councils since tbe Apostles’ 1imes, whether 
general or particular, may err, and many have erred. 1644 
Mitton A veog, (Arb.) 38 Condemn’d in the general] Coun- 
cels. 1781 Ginson Decl. § F. 111. 19 To profess the doctrine 
of tbe council of Nice, 1868 Freeman Norv, Cong. (1877) 
II, x. 459 Two synods held at Rome..one of them the 
second ialeean Council. 1885 Catholic Dict. 230 At the 
Vatican Council the members were arranged in accordance 
with their hierarchical rank. 

B. ¢1380 Wrcuir Se/. IVks. 111. 503 pis connseil of freris 
at London, 1450-1530 JMyrr. our Lave 57 By holy sayntes 
and popes and eee conseylles. 1526 Pilg. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 192 b, In the Crede of Nycene counsyle. rggz 
Asp. Hamttton Cateck, (1884) 1 His provincial counsale 
haldin at Edinburgh. /ézd, 5 The decisiouns and determi- 
natiouns of general counsallis, 1568 Grarron Chvon. I].11 
A generall counsaile of the Bishops, and Clergie of the 
Realme at Oxford. 18: Marsecx Bk. of Notes 67 There 
was no Appeale, but vnto a generall Counsell. 

3. In the New Testament, regularly used to render 
Gr. ouvédpov, Vulg. conciliunt, chiefly in reference 
to the Jewish Sanhedrim, or a mecting of that 
body. 

(In the MSS. and printed texts of the Vulgate, concélin: 
and consilium are often confused; in Acts xxv, 12 the Cle- 
mentine text has concrlvo, followed by the English versions, 
including 1611 and 1881, with counci/; but the oldest MSS. 
have consiljo, the pees rendering of cupBovddov. The 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels usually represent eonctlium by Zemét, 
but they, as well as the versions of the Psalter, bavé some- 
times gePeah?, ‘counsel, advice’, implying that the trans- 
lator had conssliun: before him in the Latin, e.g. in Mark 
xiv. 55 (where consilium is actually the reading of important 
MSS, written in Ireland and England), In Matt. xii. 14, 
oupBovAtov €daBov, is rendered in the Vulgate consilium 

JSaciebant, for which Tindale, Cranmer, and version of 1611 
have ‘helde a connsell’; current editions of 1611 have 
“held a council’, 188x, correctly, ‘took counsel ’.) 

ae Wycur Acts v.21 They clepiden togidere tbe coun- 
ceil [1388 counsel, Tinp., Cranm. counsell, Genev. Council, 
Rhem. Councel, 1612 Councill]. 161x Biste A/aré xiv. S5 
The chiefe Priests, and all the connsell [Wyct. counceil, 
Tinp., Cran, counsell, Genev. Council, Re. councel, 
mod, edd, of x61 & FR. V. council] sought for witnesse 
against Iesus. — John xi. 47 Then gathered y° chiefe 
Priests and the Pharises a councel [z. 77. as in last]. 1638 
Penit. Conf. viii, (1657) 273 ‘The unclean person was con- 
demned by the Sanedrim or Council. 

** Uses derived from L. consiliun:, F. conseil. 
II. An advisory or deliberative assembly. 

4. An assembly or meeting for consultation or 
advice, asa family council, a counctl of physicians ; 
a deliberative assembly. 

a, ¢1278 [see in b}. ¢1q00 Desty. Troy 1703 Then he 
somond all be Cite..To a counsell tocome for a cause hegh. 
¢1450 Merlin i, 2 In this maner the fendes helden a gret 
conseill, and seide, etc, 3651 Hoppers Govt. & Soc. v. § 6. 
79 The gatbering together of many men who deliberate of 
what is to be done, or not to be done, for the common good 
..is that which I call a Counsell. 

B. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 16 Tbenne the bourgoynons 
helden a counceyl. 1594 Suaks. Rick. ///, 1. ii. 78 But 
by the boly Rood, I doe not like these seuerall Councels. 
1726 Adv. Caft. R. Be 172, 1 call’d a Council, to know 
what Course we should steer next. 1823 J. D. Hunter 
Mem, Captivit 25 Till their fate is finally determined in a 
general council of the victorious warriors, 1875 StuBus 
Const. Hist. 1, xi. 356 No legislative act turned the witena- 
gemot into a feudal council, and. .the feudal council into a 

parliament. x 
b. Great Council (in Eng. Hist.): sometimes 
applied to a Witena gemédt or assembly of the 
witam, under the Anglo-Saxon kings; more fre- 


quently to the assemblies under the Norman kings | 


of tenants-in-chief and great ecclesiastics, out of 
which the House of Lords originated, and to 
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occasional general assemblics of the barons or | 
| 


peersin latertimes. Also used of similar national 
assemblies of othcr countries, as the Cortes of 
Spain or Portugal. 

The last Great Conucil in England was that sunimoned by 
Charles I at York in 1640, after the practice had been long 
disused, The name, though proper to the assembly, is 
sometimes given to its constituents as a permanent body ; 
cf. sense 6. So General or National Council, 

a, ¢ 1278 Lay. 2324 Pe men to gadereseode an [h]eolde con- 
seil grete [¢ r20§ muchel husting] be hehteste of ban londe. 
¢1400 Mavunoev. (1839) iii. 16 At his awtier pei holden 
here grete conseilles and here assembleez. 1456 /astox 
Lett. Ne 285 I. 392 ‘Th’ Erle of Sar’ [Salisbury] in London 
«eat begynyng this day of the grete Counsail. 1523 Lo. 
Berners /votss. 1. cexvi. 274 Ther was a great counsell in 
Englande, ou the orderyng of the realme, and specially on 
the kynges chyldren, 

B. 1428 Sc. Acts Fas. (1597) § 52 Prelates, Erles, Barronnes 
and free halders of the King within the Realme..ar halden 
to giue presence in the Kingis Parliament, and Generall 
councell, 1640 iu Iardwicke State Pap. (1778) 208 In the 
Great Council of the Pcers at York, Tuesday 25th September 
1640. — Sir I’, Roe séid. 169 A grand council not called 
these three hundred yeare. 1647 CLARENDON /Zist. Reb.w § 
5 Anew convention. .(that. .had not been practised in some 
hundreds of years) was thonghit of, to call a Great Council 
of all the Peers of ngland to meet and attend his majesty 
at York. 1875 Srusss Const. //ist. 1. xi. 356 The witena- 
gemot .. now [Norman Period) subsisting under the title of 
the great court or council, forms a second circle round the 
sovereign, Under the Conqueror this assembly retained very 
much of its earlier character. .1t was however rather a court 
than an organized council, 1876 S. R. Garptner Puritan 
Rev. (1880) 110 The king had already [1640] called ronnd him, 
after an obsolete precedent, a Great Council of Peers. 

e. Cabinet Council: see CABINET 8, 8 b. 

1679-1726 [sec CanineT 8 b]. 1827 Hautam Const, List. 
(1876) IIT. xv. 188 The plans of government are discussed 
and determined in a cabinet conncil. 

ad. Sce also Council of War 14, Comion 
Council 15 ¢. 

5. Phrases. 44, in, to, from council: i.e. the 
deliberative assembly, the council-chamber, and 
thence the consultation or deliberation that takes 
place there. (Cf. at church, school, etc.) 

a, [71300 Cxrsor M. 10696 (Cott.) Here-of in consail suld 
pai spek.] 2362 Lanai. 72% 2, A. ut.95 Pe king com from 
Counsey! [v.7. counsel, -ceil, -seyle, conseil, 2. conseille, 
C. consail), and cleped aftur Mede. ¢1g00 Sowdone Bab. 
363 The Pope..dide calle than to counsaile Alle the Sena- 
toures of Rome. ¢1450 Aferdiz ii. 28 Than wente the 
clerkes to counsell. 1539 Taverner Lraso, Prov, (1552) 
13 Come not to counsayle afore thou be called. a 163 
Donne J’eems (1650) 81 You may at Revels, you at conn. 
saile, sit. 

B. 1647 Crarennon J/tst, Reb. 1. (1843) 27/2 The qualities 
and qualifications of the several persons in authority in 
court and council, 1671 Mitron P. 2.1. 40 But in mid air 
To Councel summons all his mighty Peers, 1721 Dz For 
Mem, Cavalier (1840) 50 The duke .. sat all night .. in 
Council with his privy councillors, 1821 Byron Mar. Fal. 
1,1, The Signory is deep in council. 1868 Freeman Norn. 
Cong. (1877) 11, 15 Great alike in battle and in council. 


IIT. A body of counsellors (or councillors). 

6. A body of men chosen or designated as per- 
manent advisers on matters of state, esd. to advise 
and assist a sovereign or ruler in the administra- 
tion of the government. In Ang. Hist. chicfly 
applied to the King’s Privy Councit (q.v.), in 
which sense it is still used in the Committee of 
Council on Education, and for the Channel Islands; 


also in Orders in Council. 

a, (1292 Britron 1. Prol. 2 Par le assent de nos Countes et 
Barouns et autres de noster conseyl.] 1297 R. Grove. 
(1724) 77 Po be conseil of Rome y leuede ys faire bi hest. 
1375 Barpour Bruce v. 480 His consell he assemblit then. 
€1380 Wyeur Se?. Wks. WI. 514 Neier be kyng ne his 
counsayl deede unriztfully. ¢rq40o Maunpey. (Roxb.) xxv. 
115 He schall schew it to emperour, or to his counsail. 
1546 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 97 The lorde channsler 
with the dewke of Norfoke and other of the cownsell. 1611 
Corer, s.v. Conse? The principall Secretaries who euer 
attend his Maiestie in this Coaneall 

B. 2535 CoverpaLe Dax. iii. 24 Then Nabuchodonosor .. 
spake vnto his councel and sayde. 1598 Suaks. Merry IV.1. 
i. 35 The Councell shail heare it, it is a Riot. 1652 Mitton 
in Aarvell's Corr. Whs. 1872-5 Il.9 If. .the Councell shall 
think that I need any assistance. 1765 BracxsTone Comm, 
I. 222 The principal council belonging to the king is his privy 
council, which is generally called, by way of eminence, *Ae 
counctl. | 1788 (title) Report of the Lords of the Committee 
of Council. rapes the Two Questions referred to them by his 
Majesty's Order in Council of the 14th of January last. 1867 
FreEMAN Norm, Cong, (1877) 1. iii. x12 Tbe King and his 
Witan acted together .. they were his own council. 1892 
(title) Annual Report of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, 

b. In this sense Cozsecil of State was also used, 
as it is still in speaking of France (= Conseil 
a’ Etat) and other foreign countries. 

a, 1611 CoTcr., Conseil des affaires, The Counsell of 
State; the Priuie Councell; held ordinarily in the Kings 
closet. 

B. 1684 Coxaine Dianea 1. 55 His Father..who was the 
chiefe of his [the King’s] Councell of State. 1670 R. Coke 
Disc. Trade 2 Who are the Council of State in England? 
They are those Persons with whom the King pleases to Ad- 
vise and Consult in State Affairs. 1709 Steere Tatler 
No. 7 #18 The Emperor hath lately added 20 new Members 
to his Council of State. 282g A. CatpcteucH 7rav. S. 
Amer. |, iv. 96 (Brazil), An absolute hereditary monarchy, 
with a council of state, secretaries and boards for the ad- 
ministration of the treasury, war, and home departments. 
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COUNCIL. 


+ ¢. Also in other obs, titles, as Secret Council 
(in Scotl.), Council of Trade, ete. 

1633 Se. Acts Chas. I Act 5 It shall bee lawfull to him 10 
have recourse to the Lords of secret Councell. 1 R. 
Coxe Disc. Trade 66 To have a constant Council of Trade 
established by Act of Parliament. 1783 Gentl, Mag. LI. 
u. 287 In ancient times, the sovereign frequently directed 
the principal manufacturing towns to send representatives 
to the Council of Trade. 

7. Se. Hist. The Scottish Privy Council, the 
members of which, called Lords of Council, sat for 
judicial business during the vacation of Parliament ; 
also the Daily Council, a body having civil juris- 
diction, created by Act Jas. IV, 1503, c. 58. 

In 1532, the functions of the latter body, together with 
those of the ‘Session of James 1’ (Act 1425, ¢. 65), and the 
judicial functions of the Lords Auditors of Parliament (in- 
stituted eae were combined in the College of Fustice, 
also called Court of Session, then created. 'l'o the ordinary 
judges of this court, called in the Act of 1532 Lords of 
Sesséon, the King exercised (till 1723) the right to conjoin 
three or four ‘vther Lordes’ from the members of hisCouncil. 
Hence the judges of the court are styled Lords of Conncit 
and Session, and its records the Hooks of Council and 
Session. 

1471 Sc. sicts Fas. 117 (1597) § 49 Quhair ony partie fol- 
lowis ony action before the l.ordes of Councell. 1489 — 
Fas. 1 V,§ 12 That the said councel now chosen in this present 
Parliament be swornein the Kiugis presence and his three Es- 
taites. 1503 — Firs./ 1’, § 58 That there be ane councel chosen 
be the Kings [ienesse, quhilk sall sit contiaually in Edin- 
burgh. ,to decide all maner of Summoundes in civill maters, 
complaintes, and causes dailie .. And sall haue the samin 
power, as the Lordes of Session. 1540 — Yas. 1, § 78 Of the 
admission of Notars, be the Lordes of Session. .It is statute 
and ordained that all Schireffes. present their Clerkes and 
Notars in presence of my Lorde Chancellar, Presidente, and 
Lords of Councell, to be examined, sworne, and admitted. 
1593 — Fas. IJ, § 191 The l.ordes of Councell and session, 
sall na-waies graunt onje suspension or relaxation fra the 
horne. 1698 Sir J. Nisnet (¢itde\, Some Doubts and Questions 
on the Law, especially of Scotland ; as also some Decisions of 
the Lords of Council and Session, 1861 W. Beat Dict. 
Lav Scot, s.v., Vhe Judges or Senators of the College of 
Justice are also called Lords of Council and Session. ‘The 
‘Books of Council and Session is the name given to the 
records in which deeds, and other writs competent to be 
inserted in the record of that court, are registered. 

8. In Crown colonics and dependencies of Great 
Britain, a body assisting the governor in an excen- 
tive or legislative capacity, or in both. This 
survives in some of the United States, as Massa- 
chusctts and Maine, in the advisory body called 
the Governor's Council, 

[1606 in Caft. Smith's Wks, (Arh) Introd. 33 Us whom it 
hath pleased tle King’s Majesty to appoint of the Counsel 
for the intended voyage to Virginia, 1607 /Afd@. 54 Captaine 
Smyth was this Day sworne one of the Counsell, who was 
elected in England.) 1683 Col. Nec. Pennsylz. 1.57 Journal of 
theCouncell ofthe I’rovince of Pensilvania. 17741, Hurcrix. 
son in P.O. Hutchinson Diary & Lett. (1883: 1. 137 The 
Honse directed the Secretary of the Province [of Massachu- 
setts Bay] to deliver to mea paper addressed to the Governor 
and Council. 1839 Penny Cyef, XIV. 347/1 Malta is a 
crown colony, and the local government is conducted by 
a governor, who, in legislative matters, is assisted by a 
council of six persons nominated by the crown. 1887 
Lo, Casninc in J. B. Norton 7opics (1858) 74 The Governor. 
General in Conncil is sorry to see, etc, 1889 IVAilaker's 
A lmanack 433 Hong Kong..a Crown colony. .administered 
by a Governor, aided by an Executive Council of six mein- 
bers, together with a Legislative Council of twelve members. 


9. In reference to foreign countrics: The name 


of varions deliberative and administrative bodies : 

e.g. Council of Anctents or Elders, C. of Five Hundred, 
the two branches of the French Legislative Body, under the 
Directory, 1795-993 C. of Conscience, in France, Spain, ete., 
a council in which the king, with his confessor, and certain 
other persons, decided matters of religious or ecclesiastical 
incidence; C. of Ten, a secret tribunal of the Venetian Re- 
public from 1310-1797; Governor's Council (sec 8). See 
also the quots. 

1630 R. Johnsou's Ningd. & Cominw, 239 [In Spain] mat- 
ters..are handled in severall Councels, and they are seven 
in number, besides the Privic Councell .. The Councell of 
Spaine, of the Indies, of Italy, of the Low-Countries, of 
Warre, of the Order of Saint John, and of the Inquisition. 
(bid. 358 The Venetian hath two maine advantages above 
all ater Princes; ‘he one is, that they have a conncell 
that is immortall. /5fd, 524 In this Councell called Divan 
(where audience is open to every suter) they (Turks] con- 
sult of Embassies .. ehinates of State and of Soveraigntie. 
1659 B. Harris Parival’s [ron Age 108 The Spaniards, by 
the permission of the Counsell of Conscience, resolved upon 
it [¢. assisting the Huguenots in France]. 1670 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 443/3 ‘The Council of Ten..has forbidden all per- 
sons disguised to wear arms. 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5845/1 
(Berne) April 24 Upon the Death of M. Steiguer, a Senator 
or Member of the Little Council of tbis Republick, the 
Sovereign Council of Two Hundred assembled .. to fill up 
that Vacaney. 1745 P. Tuomas Yral. Anson's Voy. 322 
The [Dutch] Government of the Cape is administer'd by 
eight Courts or Councils, 1. The Grand-Council, or Col- 
lege of Policy, which consists of tbe Governor, and eight of 
the Company’s principal Officers, /did. 324 The Common. 
Council (of which there is one in every Colony) is chosen 
every year by the Grand-Council, 7 Watson Philip 11 
(1839) 135 This tribunal [the Duke of Alva's in the Nether. 
lance) might well be called, as the Flemings termed it, the 
Council of Blood, 1808 Edin. Rev. X11. 389 The Council 
of Ten..had encroached so much on the authority of the 
Doge, 1827 Scotr Napoleon ii, The Council of Ancients 
had the power of rejecting the propositions laid before them 
hy the acral of Five Hundred. 1836 Penny Cyel. V. 
125/2 The Council of Elders met at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 18 Brumaire at the Tuileries. 
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COUNCIL. 


10. The local administrative body of a corporate 
town or city; also (since 1888) of an English 
‘ administrative’ county or district ; more fnlly de- 
scribed as borough, town, city, counly or district 
council; cf. also Common Council, Select Council 
(15, below). “ 

a. 1428 in Surfees Afisc,(1890) 3 Pe Mayr and pe Counsell of 
as chambre. 3562 N. Wisjet Cert. Practates (1888) I. iii. 26 

othehonorableProuest, Baillies,and Counsall of Edinburgh. 

B. 1474 Se. cee sig) § 56 In Burrowes .. there 
salbe of the auld Councell of the 3eir before, foure worthy 
persones chosen 3cirly to the new Councell, 158: Savite 
Tacitus’ Hist. un. ii. (1591) 84 As they were in this per- 

lexity, the councell of Mutina increased their cares, 1853 
ste Martineau /fist, Peace (1877) 111. v. iii. 232 The town 
council is the greal ruling body of ihe borough. 1863 H. 
Cox /austit, 111. 1x. 730 The members of a Town caneian 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors. 1888 Local Govt. 
Act in Whitaker's Almanac 582/1 The original bill... pro- 
vided for the establishment of district councils subordinate 
to the new county councils .. A measure will be introduced 
in 1889 providing for the establishment of district councils. 
/bid. 582/2 As to the constitulion of the county councils. In 
each administrative county a council consisling of a chair- 
man, aldermen, and councillors, will be established to be 
entrusted with lhe. .administrative and financial bnsiness of 
the county. The council will be constituted much like the 
council of a borough divided into wards, /éid. 584/2 The 
mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of each counly borough 
aciing by the council, shall be the county council for that 
borough. ss 

11. A body of men associated with the president 
(or directors) of a socicty or institation, to consult 
npon its business and share in its admini-tration; 
a deliberative and administrative committee. [Lat- 
inized as conci/inm, though properly belonging to 
L. consilinm : in ¥. conser.) 

(1662 Charter Roy. Soc, Erit socielas de praeside concilio 
& sodalibus consistens, qui vocabuniur & nuncupabuntur 
Praeses, Concilium, & Sodales Regalis Societatis Londini, 
etc.) 16@2 Grew Anat. Plants Pref., Ata Meeting of the 
Council of the said [Royal] Society the following Order was 
made, and entred in their Council-Book. 1806 Med. Froud. 
XV. 2gt The Medical Council of the ee Society. 
1842 Nudes Philol. Soc, iti, The Council... shall consist of 
the President, the Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, 1 or 2 
Honorary Secretaries, and twenty ordinary Members. 
1844- Camden Soc. Publications Pref. note, The Council of 
the Camden Society desire it to be understood, thal, etc. 
1892 (f/f) The Melropolitan Auxiliary Council of the 
London Missionary Society, 

b. In University use. 

In the Scottish Universities, the General Council is the 
great deliberative body consisling of the members of the 
University Court, the professors, and graduates, correspond. 
ing in function to Convocation in the University of London. 
In the University of Oxford, the //ehdomadal Council is a 
representative board which consulis upon and administers 
the business of the University, and takes the initialive in 
all matters to be brought before the Congregation and Con- 
vocation, 

1854 Act 17-18 Vict, ¢.81 (Or. Univ, Act $5 Upon the 
ygth day of the said Michaelmas term 1854, there shall be 
elected..a council, which shall be called ihe hebdomadal 
council. /sd. § 6 If any person shall be elected a member of 
the hebdomadal council in two or more classes, he shall, 
when he firsi takes his seat in the council, declare under 
which class he desires to sit. 1873 Adin. Univ. Cal. 4 
The General Council of this Universily, and ihe Genera 
Council of the University of St. Andrews jointly, return a 
Member of Parliaineni. 

12. In some of the Reformed chnrches: An ad- 
visory assembly of clerical, or clerical and lay, 
members, 

Congregational council, and National council, advisory 
or consullatory bodies organized by the Congregationalists 
in America. So London Nonconformist Counetl, etc. 

13. Council and Session (.5¢.) : see sense 7. 

14. Conncil of War. a. An assembly of officers 
(military or naval) called to consnlt with the 
gencral or commanding officcr, usually ina special 
emergency. Also ¢rans/. and 

x6r2-5 Br, Hate Contemél., O. 7. xix. i, They may call 
aconncil of war, and lay their heads together “a167x Lp, 
Fairrax Afem. (1699) 72 We called a Council of war, wherein 
it was debated, whether we should aitempt those in the 
works. 1855 Trotore Warden xiv, Generals in their 
councils of wnr did not consider more deeply. 

Jig. 1705 Vanerucn Confed, mw i, What a pretty little 
pair of amiable persons are there gone to hold a council of 
war together! Poor birds! 3850 W. B. Crarke Wreck Fav. 
220 We then held a ‘council of war’, in which it was agreed 
that all should keep as close to the rocks as possible, q 

b. In some foreign countries: A body forming 

a permancnt advisory committee or board on 
military affairs. 

1sg0 Sin R. Wittiams Briefe Disc. Warre 17 All these 
Counsailes of warres both in Spaine and abroad, are expert 
and principall Captaines, 1653 11. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
xi, 33 The General of Achem..assembled his Councel of 
War, who were nll of opinion that the commenced siege was 
to be continued. 1709 SteELe Zatler No.7 ?18 The Em- 
in (of Austria]. .has advanced .. Count Heng Thaun to 

+. a Councellor of the Aulick Council of War, 1838 

Penny Cycl. X. 65/1 (Prince Eugene) relurned to Vienna, 
and was appointed president of the council of war. 

15. Common Council, a. Without special mean- 
ing :=Gencral council; see 1. 

crago S, Eng, Leg. 1.357 At be commuyn conseil a day 
seint ES sone, And bad pe i and is car- 
dinales graunti him nne bone. a 1400-50 Alerander 5393 
All spritis in bis spelonk here speke pai 1o-gedire, Here is 


paire comon consaile, 
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b. The administrative body of a corporate town 
or city; a town or city council. In England 
(since the Act of 1835) retained as a title only in 
the case of London; used in some cities in U.S. 

e.g. in Philadelphia the local authority now consists of the 
Select Council and Common Council, called together the 
Councils. The Common Council is mentioned m Penn's 
Charter of 25 Oct. 170x; the Select Council, formerly a 
pg at appears in the Consolidation Act of 
2 Feb. 1854. 

a, 1467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 387 Yf eny of the 
xlviij. persones chosen and named for the comyn counsell of 
the seid cite, discouere eny maner thing that ys seid at hnr 
comyn counselle. 1486 in Surtees A/isc. (1890) 47 To the.. 
common counesell of the citie of York. “1538 Starkey 
England 1. i. g To lyue other vnder a prynce or a commyn 
counsel in cytes and townys. 

B. 1580 in Picton L'fool Afunic. Ree. (1883) I. 42 At the 
reques] of Mr. Mayor and his brethren, together with the 
consenl of the Common Council there in the Common Hall 
assembled. 1682 Eng. Elect. Sheriffs 38 Sheriffs of London 
have been always chosen by the Mayor, Aldermen, Common- 
Council, and Livery-men, 1712 Lond, Gaz. No, 0/7 An 
act passed at a Courl of Common-Council held for the City 
of London. 1810 Wriaincton in Gurw. Desf. V. 403 You 
see Ihe dash which ihe Common Council of the city of 
London have made at me. 1889 iVAstaker’s Alm. 323 
Officers of the City of London. .Appointed by the Court of 
Common Council, 

31887 City Govt, of Philadelphia 20 The Assembly for the 
transaction of business was called the Common Council. 
Ibid. 15, 70, ele. 

te. A meeting of snch a body. Oés. 

3467 [sce b above). 1548 Hatt Chron. 170 The Mayre on 
y? next day..called a common umsie 1709 STEFLE 
Tatler No. 52 ? 4 As soon as he came into the Common 
Council. 

d. ence Common 
CoUNCIL-MAN, 

16. Privy Council: sce Privy. 

17. Comb., ascouncil-door, round, -seat; coun- 
cil-book, the book in which the acts of a council 
are registered; the register of privy-councillors ; 
council-day, the day on which a council meets 
for deliberation; council-fire, a fire kindled by 
the North American Indians when in council; 
council-general, a general or common council; 
council-hall, -room = CouNcIL-cHAMBER. See 
also COUNCIL-BOARD, -HOUSE, -MAN, -TABLE, 

1618 Sirk L. Srurerev Petit. in Harl. Misc. iMalh.) WI. 

90 The publick aci registered in the *“Council-book. 1848 

Tacautav //ist. Eng. vi. (1872) 1, 324 Halifax was informed 
that his services were no longer meetae and his name was 
struck out of the council-book. 1876 Bancrort //ist, U.S. 
II]. xvii. 256 The declaration was projected, executed, and 
enlered in the council-books without any previous notice to 
Pitt. 1664-5 Pepys Diary (1879) IIL. 121 Very constant heis 
on *council-days. 1682 Dravpen D&, of Guise v. i, To keep 

uards doubled at the “council-door. 1775 G. Jounson in 
Sparks Life Gouv. Morris (1832) 1, 42 The Indians will not 
sit still, and see their *council-fire extinguished, 1876 Ban- 
crort //ist, U.S. WI. x. 935 The Delawares, and the 
Shawnees, lighted the eounntare, smoked the calumet, and 
entreated for peace. 1817 Slackww. Mag. 1. 191/1 A report 
made to the *conncil-general of hospitals in Paris, 1880 A. T. 
Dranr.S¢. Cath, of Siena 537 Lei him calla Council-general 
(Cousigtio Generale) of the chief citizens and listen to their 
advice, 1843 Marrvat J/. Violet xv,We were. .assembled at 
the “council-ground on the shores of the BuonaVenlora. 1682 
Daypen D&A, ov Guise v. i, The *cooncil-hall was hung with 
crimson round. 842 Biscnorr Woodien Manuf, 11,117 The 
Duke of Wellington. .had proposed that both parties should 
meet in the “council room, and calmly discuss the question 
hefore the ministers. 1725 Pope Odyss. vin. 5 Then to the 
“council-seat they bend their way. 1837 WHEELWRtGHT tr. 
Aristophanes \1. 238 Nor is there any council-seat, for this 
Is the third day and midst of Ceres’ feasts 1 ’ 

Cowncil-board. The board or table at which 
the members of a connci) sit; hence, the council 
in session, the assembled body of conncillors, 

1591 Lamparpr A rcheion (1635) 116 To have his Causes 
determined ., at the Councell-board without open hear- 
ing. 31596 Saks. x //en. /V, wW. iit, 99 (Hel rated my 
Vnckle from the Councell-Boord. 1647 Crarexpon /Yis/, 
Reb, 1, (1843) 46/1 Acquainiing his council-board..with the 
indignities ie had sustained. «1693 Ln. Detamer Js, 
(1694) 40 Atlendance at the Council-Board, 184: MAacaULay 
IW. Hastings Fess. 1854 U1. 655/2 When he landed from 
India. .he had. locke fiteard to..a seat at the Council 
Board, an office at Whitehall, 1876 Baxcrorr //is?. U.S. 
V. x. 437 The president, .had no higher functions than those 
of the president of a council-board. 

Cowncil-cha:mber. An apartment appro- 
priated to the meetings of a council; the place of 
consultation. 

1530 Parscr. 208/1 Counsell chambre, chambre de parle. 
ment, @%833 Lo. Berners Hyon \xxxiii. 254 The barons 
+ went out of the counsell chambre. 1665 Preys Diary 
(1879) III. x53 Thence... to White Hall to the Council- 
chamber. 1768-74 Tucker Lé, Nat. (1852) 1, 596 Irreverent 
methodism..rushes with saucy familiarity into the council- 
chamber of heaven. 1886 Mortry /’af?ison's Mem, Crit. 
Misc. III. 160 Those who .. fought in literature, in the 
council-chamber, in the field, against the Church revival of 
their day. — . ‘ 

Council-house. A house in which a council 
meets for deliberation ; in Scotland and elsewhcre, 
2 common name for a town-hall. 

€ 13340 Cursor AM, 16094 (Trin,) Pilate .. 3ede in to be par- 
Tour: jet was a counsel hous badde, 1398 Gower Conf. 
IIT. 18x That none but he be wepenles Shafl come into the 
counseil hous, 1526 TinpaLe Acts xxv. 23 A 
Bernice... entrede into the counsell housse wil 


councilman: see nnder 


ippa and 
the cap- 
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COUNCIL-MAN. 
taynes. 1594 Suaxs. Rick. ///, 1. v. 38 The subtill Trayt 
This day fad plotted, in the Counce! couse, To nue 


me. 1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 11.32 On the west 
side which faces the cathedral, is the councel-house. 1890 
What to see in Birmingham 6, The Council House. 

b. + Counsel-house-man, a town-conncillor, 

I Lond, Gaz. No. 3338/3 Coventry Nov. 1, The Mayor 
.-Aldermen, Sheriffs, and Counsel-House-Men..met at St. 
Mary’s Half, 3715 /bid, No. $377/1 An humble Address of 

Se 


the Mayor..Aldermen, Sheriffs. .Council-houseemen..and 
Inhabitants of tbe City of Coventry. 


t+Cowncilist. O¢s. rere—). [f. Couxcit + 
-Ist, after canonztst, etc.] One versed in the subject 
of ecclesiastical conncils, 

1642 Mitton A fol. Smrect, xii, 1 have not... read more of 
the councils. .1 shoold be sorry to have been such a prodigal 


of my time. .If ye provoke me..1 will in three months be an 
expert councilist. 


+Cowncillary, 2. 04s. [f. Councit +-ary.] 
Ofor pertaining to connsel; advisory, ConsILIARY. 

1651 Hopnes Phrlos. Rud, Wks. (1841) I]. 260 Christ. had 
not a royal or sovereign power committed to him. . but coun- 
cillary and doctrinal only. ‘ ° 

Councilling (kawnsilin), v4/ sb. nonce-wd. 
[as if from a verb *council to hold a Covncit.] 
e holding of a conncil. 


1870 Bryant /Jiad 1, 11. 51 Shall all our councillings and 
all our cares Be cast into the flames? 

Councillor (kawnsilez), Forms: 3-7 as in 
CouUNSELLOR; also 6-7 councellour, -or, 6- 
councillor. [An alteration of the earlier word 
counsellor, through assimilation to counc?l. When 
counsel (F. conseil), in the sense of an advising 
or deliberative body, came to be spelt cozncil, 
counsellor (¥. consetlleur) in the sense of a member 
of such a body was conformably spelt cotenc#llor.) 
An official member of a council: a. of the council 
of state of a sovereign or ruler: cf, Privy Covn- 
CILLOR; b. ofthe council of a colonial government, 
etc. ; ¢. of a town, city, county or district council, 
(esp. as distinguished from an alderman). 

a. (¢1340 Cursor M/. 3005! Fairf.) pe kinge{ Abimelech] made 
him (Abraham] his counsalour priue. ¢1380 Sir Ferumnb, 
2052 Charlis consailer am Z priue.] ¢x450 Nom, in Wr.- 
Walcker 684/18 (Nomina dignitat.) Hie assecretis, cown- 
cellere. rsrr-2 Act 3 Hen, VIII, c. 23 § 5 The Kins 
Highnes shall. .direct his lettres missyves to twayn of his 
honourable Counseillours. 1586 Tysxe in Holinshed 
Chron, II. 1499/1 For his woorthenesse and merit advanced 
to the estate of a councillor. 1623 Suaxs. Hen. VI//, ic 
219 One Gilbert Pecke, his Councellour. 1652 Str E, 
Nicuotas in NV. Pagers (Camden) I, 286 To make Sir Geo. 
Carteret a counsellor. .is not the way to recover the honour 
of the K.’s council. 1655 Dicces Come). A mete 6 Any of 
her Ministers or Councellours. 1727 De Fox Syst. Magic 
1. iL. (1840) 57 Wise princes always choose wise councillors. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1.192 Among the im- 

rial councillors, difference of opinion prevailed. 1889 
Whitaker's Almanack 494 (Officials of the German Embassy 
in London] Councillor of Embassy. .Councillor and Director 
of the Chancery of the Embassy. 

b. 1608 E. eee Virginia in Capt. Smith's Wks. 
Introd. (Arb.) 76 So much differed the President and the 

tors in mannaging the government of the Col. 
lonye. 1889 H’hitaker's Alimanack 431 Straits Settlements 
+The Government consists of a Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council of 8 members, and a Legislative Council 
of 8 official and 7 unofficial members.. the Resident Coun- 
cillor of Penang and Malacca having seats in both Councils. 

CG. 1826 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 148 Heddes, coun- 
seylers and rulers of the sayd cite. 1673 Ray Yourn. Low 
C. 422 Private quarrels .. are usually referred to a Coun. 
cellour of the Parish. 1845S, Austin Ranke's /list, Ref. 
III, 43: Their idea of the. .dignity of the civil authority 
exelided to the city councillors, 1863 H. Cox /astit. ui. 
ix. 730 The members of a Town Council are the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Councillors, 1889 Whitaker's Abnanack 
5893/1 (County Councils) County aldermen and county coun- 
cillors will be eligible for the coronerships. 


Councillorship (kawnsilasfi:p). [f. prec. + 
-8H1P.] ‘The office or position of councillor. 

1883 Stocker Civ. Iarres Lowe C.1. 57, His Counseller- 
ship of estate. 1596 Sin J. Suvrnin Lett, Lit. Alen (Cam: 
den} 95 In the whole course of your Cownsellorship and 
managinge of affayres under her Majestie. «1626 Bacon 
Adz, to Villiers (J), Of the great offices nnd officers of the 
kingdom, the most part are such as cannot well be severed 
from the counsellorship. 1830 /raser's Alag, 1, 157 Cham- 
berlainships, Councillorships, and Extraordinary Ambassa- 
dorships, 1854 I]. Miter Sch. & Scho. (1858) 496, I even 
became political enough to stand for a councillorship, 

Cou'ncil-man. <A member of a council, esf. 
of that of a corporate town; a councillor. Ods. 
exc. Hist, 

1659 W. SHEPPARD Corforations, etc. 57 To name the pre- 
sent Mayor, Recorder, A dermen, Counce! -men, and Officers. 
188: Briocerr //ist. Eucharist 11, 281 The bailiffs and 
councilmen were summoned to appear personally at Rome. 

Co'mmon-con‘ncilman. A member of acommon 
council; a common cotncillor. Now used of the 
city of London, and common in U.S. 

21637 B. Jonson Fadl of Mortimer \. i, 1, who am no 
common-council-man. 1709 STEELE 7afler No. 73 P17 AS 
the Common-Council-Men of the said Ward shall think fit. 
1768-74 Tucker Lf, Nat. (1852) IT. 127 (Vanity] qualifies 
the common councilman to dictate measures of state. 1837 
Sir F. Pacorave Merch. §& Friar iii, (1844) 79 As the stout 
reforming Common-Councilman said to the spare conserva: 
tive Alderman, 1873 Ruskin in Contemp, Kev, XX1. 934 
Mr. Greg’s.. philosophy of Expenditure was expressed with 
great precision by the Common Councilmen of New York. 


COUNCIL-TABLE. 


Hence Councilma:nic a. (U.S.) 

1881 Philadelphia Record No. 3457.1 Charges..made by 
a councilmanic sub-committee. 

+Cowncilship. OJs. =Covuncittorsuir. 

1649 Sir E. Nicnotas in NV. Papers (Camden) I. 130 Lord 
Cottington was very much assisting to Mr. Longs Councell- 
ship .. which is ill resented by her and all the Kings party. 

Cowncil-ta:ble. =Councit-poarp, a. 47. 
+b. The Privy Council. Ods. 

1621 G. Hakxewmn AY David's Vow 230 They may sit 
with me, as it were at Counsel-table. 3647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb, 1,(1843) 28/4 The council-table and star-chamber 
enlarge their jurisdictions to a vast extent. 1678 MARVELL 
Growth Popery Wks. 1875 1V.325 How improper would it 
seem of a privy-counsellor if in the House of Commons he 
should not justify the most arbitrary proceedings of the 
council-table. 3711 Aooison Spect. No. 61 » 2 Pronounced 
in the most solemn manner at the Council-Table. 1841 
Penny Cyel. XIX. 23/2 The privy council, or council table, 
consists of the Eeeealy of the king’s privy councillors for 
matters of state. " 

Co-understanding : see Co- pref. 3. 

Coundight, -dite, -duit, -dyte, obs. ff. Con- 
nuit, Conpuct sd, 

Coundue, -dye, var. of Conpur v. Obs, 

+Co-une (kowyin), a. Obs. rare. [f. L. co- 
=com- together + #-us one: cf. ir7-une.] United 
together in onc. 

aig Ken //ymnarinn Poet. Wks, 1721 I. 109 In thee 
Being and Love co-une tbe Blessed see. 

+ Co-uw'ne, v. O45. rare. [f. L. type *cotinare, 
f. co- together + #ndre to unite in one: cf. L. 
adiinare in this sense.] ¢rans. To unite, com- 
bine. 

1627-77 Frutuam Resolves 1.xcv. 147 [They] are in Man 
one, and co-un‘d together. @1641 Dp. Mountacu Acts § 
Afox. (1642) 25 God and Man, couned in one Christ. 

Counfirie, obs. form of Comrrey. 

@ 1480 A lphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 189 Venti major. .consolida 
maior, .gall. et angl. counfirie. 

Counforde, -fort(e, -found, obs. ff. Comrorr, 
CONFOUND, 

Counge, obs. f. Concrs, leave to go. 

Co-unite, v. [f. Co- 1+ Unite z,] 

1. ¢vans. To unite together, conjoin. 

1590 Greenrk Ord. Fur. (1599) 23 This Gordion knot to- 
gether counites A Medor partener in her peerelesse lone. 
1594 Marrowr & Nasue Dédo mn. ii, Whom kindred and 
acquaintance co-unites. 1656 Trapp Comm. Rom, i.g With 
all the faculties of my soul concentred and co-united. 1724 
Watervann A than. Creed viii.120 Making the Persons dis- 
tinct, but co-uniting them in glory, eternity, and majesty, 

2. intr. To enter into nnion. 

1650 Deser, Future Hist. Enrope 25 They quickly con- 
joyned and counited with them in marriage and affinity, 

So + Co-nni-te fa. pple. = co-united ; Co-uni'ter, 
Co-u'nity. 

1548 Uoatt, etc. Erasm, Par, Yohn Bob, That those also 
-, might bee counite together. 1647 H. More Poems 237 
Sith all forms in our soul be counite, @13687 — Antid, Ath. 
Scholia on App. 233 All things are so tender and loose that 
they seem to stand in need of some immaterial director and 
co-unitor, 1711 Ken Christophil Poet. Wks, 1721 1. 435 
Thou by Co-unity Divine, While One, wert Trine, 

Co-universal ; see Co- pref. 2. 

Counsel (kawnsél), 56. Forms: 3-6 con-, 
counseil, -seyl, -sail, -sayl, (-seile, -seille, 
-seyle, -saile, -saille, -sayle, etc. ; also 4-5 cun-, 
cown-, koun-, kown-) ; 5-7 counsell, (-al, -all, 
eale, etc.); 4- counsel: about 4o variants. Also 
4-§ con-, coun-, ctc., -cel, -cele, -ceil, etc.; 5-7 
councell, 6-8 -cel, 7-8 -cil: about 15 variants. 
[ME. con-, counseil, -ail, -ayl, a. OF. consetl, cun- 
seil, in AFr. counsetl (= Pr. conselh, Cat. consell, 
Sp. consejo, Pg. conseglo, It. consighto):—L. con- 
stlium consultation, plan decided on as the result 
of consultation, advice, counsel, advising faculty, 
prndence; a deliberating body, a conncil of state, 
war, ete.; a counsellor; a word of the-same type 
as colloquium, connubium, etc. £. consul&e to 
deliberate, ete., f. con- together + *sa/- a root 
found also in consul, consulio, and prob. cognate 
with Skr. sar- to go. The various senses are 
retained in French ; but in English, those meaning 
a deliberating body are now written Councit, by 
confusion with L. concilinm.] 

I. 1. Interchange of opinions on a matter of 
procedure; consultation, deliberation. Zo take 
counsel: to consult, deliberate. 

¢ 1290 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 59/202 A-mong pis Cardinales coun. 
seil bere was inome. @1340 Hampotr Psalter xii. 2 How 
lange sall I sett counsails in my hert of diuerse thynges. 
€1450 Aferlin x.141 After mete Arthur & Merlin went to- 
aad to counseile. 1539 Biate (Great) Yokn xi, 53 ‘Then 

rom that daye forth they toke counsell together, for to put 
him to deeth. 2568 Grarton Chron, II. 258 ‘There were 
great counsayles betwene the King and Jaques Dartnell, on 
the one parte, and the Counsayles of the gond townes of the 
other part. 1596 Suaks. x f/en. 7,1. iii. 11, I hold as 
little counsaile with weake feare, As you. 1611 Brate Yob 
xxxviil, 2 Who is this that darkneth counsell by words with. 
ont knowledge? 1710 Prioraux Orig. 7ithes i. 9 No time 
«for that Counsel and Consideration which is requisite. 
179 Soutuey Foan of Arc vin. 576 Time was not for long 
counsel. 1871 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 11 There are .. eras 
of ae ae eras of execution. 1879 Miss Yoncr 
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Cameos Ser. Ww. vi. 72 He found old Lefévre, and took much 
counsel with him, ‘ 

+b. Conference, conversation. Obs. rare. 

1350 Leben Fesn (ed. Horstmann)79 (Mitz.) Nuste no man 
3wat it was, pat conseil longe ilaste. “/fa. 340 Pa comen pe 
apostles, and pou3ten wonder pat he molt suych conseil 
drawe Mid a womman pat sunfol was. 

2. Opinion as to what ought to be done given as 
the result of consultation; aid or instruction for 
direeting the judgement; advice, direction. 

1228 Ancr, R.7o Ne no mon ne aski ou read ne conn. 
sail, c1izgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 111/169 Heo 3af him conseil 
bane wei to gon. ¢1380 Wyciir Ws. (1880) 315 ‘I'riste we 
to god bat he wole 31ue us concel in pis. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Alelié, 2 207 Taak no conseil of a fool. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur tw x, The kyng asked counceil at hem al. 1542 
Booror Dyctary Pref. (1870) 226 Without the counceyl 
[1547 counsell] of Mayster doctour Butte. 1579 Gosson 
Afol, Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 70 If plaiers take a little more coun- 
sell of their pillowe, they shall finde them selues to be the 
worste. people in the world. 3653 Hospes Leviath, (1839) 
241 Counsel, is where a man saith, do, or do not this, and 
deduceth his reasons from the benefit that arriveth by it 
to him to whom he saith it, 1752 Jounson Rambler Xo 
185 Pr The counsels of philosophy and the injunctions of 
religion. 3761 Hume //ist, Ang. 1. vi. 142 Both princes .. 
hearkened the more willingly to the conncils of Anselm. 
1874 Green Short fist. vin. 487 The failure of the more 
moderate counsels for which his own had been set aside. 

b, spec. in Theol. One of the advisory declara- 
tions of Christ and the apostles, in mediaeval 
theology reckoned as twelve, which are considered 
not to be universally binding, but to be given as a 
means of attaining greater moral perfection; so 
counsel of perfection, csp. in reference to AZati. 
xix. 21. Evangelical counsels, the three obliga- 
tions of voluntary poverty, chastity, and obedience 
to a religious superior (sec quot. 1875). 

¢ 1380 Weir Serm. Sel. Wks. 1h 2 3if men wolen.. kepe 
pe counseilis of Crist, loke pat pei croken not from him. 
1450-1530 Adyrr. Our Ladye 139 By the nombre of xxii ys 
vnderstonde the x commaundementes and the xii counsaylles 
of the gospell. /4/d. 140 ‘The commaundementes of oure 
lorde that all must kepe that wyll be saued. .The counsayles 
that longe to Sythe & to folke of perfeccyon. 1577 
VautrouILuer Luther on Ep. Gal, 85 marg., The Papistes 
diuide the gospell into precepts and counsels, ‘I'o the pre- 
ceptes men are bound (say they), but not to the counsels, 
1649 JER. Tavtor Gf, Exemp. Eahone §8 Although some 
men did acts of Counsel in order to attain that perfection 
which in Jesus was essential and unalterable. 1863 KEBLE 
Life Bp. Wilson xii. 405 This ..which the tenor of her life 
may justify us in calling no extravagance of pietism, but a 
real counsel of perfection. 1875 Mannine Jdisston 11. Ghost 
xii. 330 But the life of counsels—that is the life of poverty, 
the hie of chastity, the life of ohedience, which is the life of 
the priesthood, and the life of those who enter convents, 
1885 Catholic Dict. 325/1 The high estimation in which the 
Fathers held the evangelical counsels. 1886 art SeLorNK 
Def. Ch. Eng. . xvii. § 3. 297 A tendency. .to elevate coun 
sels of perfection into laws of bondage. 

3. The faculty of counselling or advising ; judge- 
ment ; prudence ; sagacity in the devising of plans. 
Obs, or arch. 

1297 R, Grovc. (1724) 412 He was queynte of conseyl & 
speche, & of body strong. @1300 Cursor JZ. 29205 (Cott.) 
pe gift o wijt, of ynder-standing, o consail. 1382 Wvciir 
4sa, xi. 2 And ther shal resten vp on hym the Spirit of the 
Lord. .spirit of counseil and of strengthe. ¢1400 Sozwwdone 
Bab. 367 Tho by-spake a worthy man of counsaile, An Erille 
of the Senatouris. 1§35 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 457 Laulie 
and meik and of.consall rycht gude. 1611 Brate 906 xii, 13, 
With him is Seeder strength, he hath counsell and 
vnderstanding. 1653 H. More Auntid, Ath. u. i, (1712) 38 
‘Things are so famed that they naturally imply a Principle 
of Wisdom and Counsel in the Author of them. 

4. That in which deliberation results ; resolution, 
purpose, intention ; plan, design, scheme. 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 7 Hii .. were alle at conseyl to 
worry Engelond. 1382 Wycuir Ps, xxxiili} 11 The coune 
seill forsothe of the Lord withoute ende abit. c1480 Merdin 
xiv. 202 He ne kowde no counseile how he myght his londe 
deffende, 1534 ‘TinpaLe Acts ii. 23 Delivered by the de- 
terminat counsell and foreknoweledgeof God. 1548 Upatt., 
etc. Hrasm, Par. Pref. 5 His prouidence and consailles un- 
scrutable. 1600 Hottanp Livy vil. xx. 262 Would any man 
impute it rather to deliberate connsell, than to some fit of 
heat and follie? 2680 Burnet Nochester (1692) 84 We who 
cannot fathom the secrets of the Councel of God. 1841 
Myers Cath. Th, 1. § 15. 55 The secret counsels of the 
Infinite Mind. ‘ 

+5. A private or secret purpose, design, or 
opinion, Ods. (exe. as in d). 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 3161 (Cott.) His consail will he naman 
tell. cxges £. A. Adit. P. B. 683 How my3t I hyde myn 
hert fro Habraham pe trwe, Pat I ne dyscouered to his corse 
my counsayle so dere, 1473 Warkw. Chron, 9 There cown- 
Bite was dyscoverede. 1568 GraFton Chron, II. 776 Many 
thought that thys Duke was privie to all the Meatertors 
counsayle, 3607 Suaks. Cor, 1. ii, 2 They of Rome are en- 
tred in our Counsailes, And know how we proceede. 1652 
Neeonan tr. Sedden’s Mare Cl, 229 By diligent watchfulness 
discover their [Enemies’} approaches or counsels. 

+b. A matter of confidence or secrecy; a 
seeret ; a confidence. Ods. (exe. as in d). 

a@1300 Cursor Af. 27886 (Cotton Galba} Dronkinhede.. 
mase oft kounsail to be talde. 1377 Lanot. P. 27. B. xix. 
157 Pat pat wommen witeth may nou3te wel be conseille | 
1380 Sir Ferunb, 2784 To sayn sop of py make, Hit ne 
may beo no consail; be Sarazyns him habbep itake. ¢ 3386 
Cuaucer Iife's T. 110 But natheles hir thoughte that sche 
dyde, That sche so long a counseil scholde hyde. ¢ 3450 
Crt. of Love 722 But this is counsaile, keepe it secretly, 
(Quod she). ¢1460 Play Sacran 522 Charge yow euer- 


COUNSEL. 


ychoon That yt be conselle that we haue doon, 1530 Panscr. 
2083/1 Counsell, secret, 1613 Massincer Dk. Aftlan iu. iy 
Nay, it is no counsel, You may partake it, gentlemen. 

te. J counsel: in private, in confidence. Ods. 

c3goo Maunoey. (1839) xii. 137 IIe leet voyden out of his 
chambre all maner of men..for he wolde speke with me 
in conseill. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xx. i, Yhenne sit 
Agrauayne sayd thus openly and not in no counceylle. 3, 
CoverpaLe Job iv. 12 There is spoken unto me a thynge in 
cbuncell. 1598 Suans. Merry UH. 1. i. 122 Shad. The Coun- 
cell shall know this. /ad. “I'were better for you if it were 
known in conncell : you'll be langh'd at. 1638 Foro Fancies 
1. iii, A pastime siniled at Amongst yourselves in counsel ; 
but beware Of being overheard. 

a. + To keep or hold (a matter) counsel ater in 
counsel): to keep it secret (obs.). Zo keep (+ hold) 
counsel; to observe seerccy (arch, and dial.). To 
keep any one’s counsel: to kecp a secret which he 
has committed to one (arch. or ods.). Zo keep 
one’s (own) counsel: to keep one’s own secret, be 
reticent about one’s intentious or opinions. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 27411 (Cott.) Pe sin pat said es to be 
preist he hald it consail euer in breist. c3qgo Erle Tolous 
582 Madam, your trowthe ys plyght, To holde counsayle, 
bothe day and nyght. ¢1450 Merdin i, 16 ‘This may not be 
kepte counseill. "1470-85 Matorv Arthur vin. xxxviii, He 
kepeth it no counceil but that he ts a knyghte of Kynge 
Arthurs, /éfd. xu. v, Kepe hit in counceytle and let’ noo 
nian knowe hit in the world. 1474 Caxton Chesse 16 It is 
comyn prouerbe that women can kepe no counceyl. ¢ 1880 
Barr A. Fohan (Camden) 26 Kepe yt counsell, dane Davy 
Dyssymulacyon. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov, & Fpigr. (1867) 
168 Three may kepe councell if twayne be away. 1576 
FLEMING Se ee dpist, 217 Women and children keepe 
that in counscl whereof they are ignorant. 1602 SHaks. 
fam. Ww. ii. 11 Do not beleeue it ..That I can keepe your 
counsel, and not mine owne. 1611 Biste Aeelus, viil.t7 
Consult not with a foole; for he cannot keepe counsell, 
1641 Brome Yoru. Crew u. Wks, 1873 IIL. 374 We .. have 
kept all your councels ever since we have been Infant Play- 
fellows. 1911 Aopison Spect. No. 12 P 1, Lam the best Man 
in the World to keep myown Counsel. 1987 Foote Author 
t. Wks. 1799 I. 136 Dont be afraid; I'll keep council. 1818 
SVRON Fran t. Ixviii, I'm really puzzled what to think or say, 
She kept her counsel in so close a way, 1855 MACAULAY 
Hist. Eng. IV. 584 William kept his own counsel so well 
that not a hint of his intention got abroad. , 

+8. Of counsel wrth or or (a person), in, with 
or ¢o (an act, etc.): in the counsels, confidence, or 
secrets of; onc of the advisers of (a person); privy 
to (anact). Ods. 

1425 Paston Lett. No. 5. 1. 22, I prey yow..that..ye will 
.. defenden the seyd sutes .. and to be of owr counseill in 
these matieres. 1530 Patser. 424/1, 1 am cheife a [ = of] 
connsayle with one ye suis de son segret priué. 1530 
in W. HH. Tumer Select, Rec. Orford 89 And noon of them 
other to blame or off councell wt that lewed dede. 1535 
Covernate Fob xxxvii, ry Art thon of councel with God? 
1548 Upat., ete. Hrasm, Par. Fohn 20b, A thing priuie 
and of councel to his first fault. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 
783 She was a[ = of} counsaile with the lorde Hastynges to 
destroy him. 1633 Forp '7¥s Pity v. vi, Say, fellow, know’st 
thou any yet unnam'd Of council in this tncest? 1683 A. 
Sxave Anat, //orse 1. i. (1686) 69 Aristotle..was in his time 
thought to be the nearest of counsel to Nature, 1689 77ya/ 
Sips. 3 Vhis Writ was granted upon our Motion, who are of 
Councel for the King. : 

II. +7. An assembly or body of advisers, Obs. 
Now Councin 4 and 6 q.v. 

1297 [see Couxci.6; also 4 and 6 for other quots.}._ a 1300 
Cursor Ad, 24793\Cott.) His consail badd him for to faand, pe 
king of danemerk wit saand. 1305 /’#ate 38 in £. 2.7’. 
(1862) 112 He wolde him sle, ac his consail ne 3af him no3t 
perto. 1549 CoveroaLE Lrasm. Par, I. Ded. 1 The..whole- 
some advyce and ministerie, of your noble uncle and counsail. 

+b. A single person with whom one consults 


or advises 3 a counsellor. Ods. 

©1386 Cuaucer A'nt.'s P. 289, 1..tolde thee my wo As to 
my conseil and to my brother sworn, 1647 Warp Simp. 
Cobler 54 Will you fellow your very worst Councell so farre, 
as to provoke your very best? 1654 Sir E. Nicnoas in MN. 
f'apers (Camden) II, 134 Lo. Digby was soe much the ablest 
Councell to the King. ‘ 

8. A body of legal advisers, engaged in the 
direction or conduct of a cause, (Usually a col- 
lective plural, but sometimes treated as a numeral 
plural; formerly, in ‘to desire the benefit of 
connsel’, ‘to be allowed counsel’, etc., treated as 


a collective sing. : cf. quot. 1681.) 

(In this sense eae stated in many legal text-books 
to be ‘an abbreviation of counxsedlor’.) “ 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 155 Help, that I hadde counseil 
here Upon the trouthe of my matere. And Julius with 
that anone Assigned him a worthy one. | 1425 aston Leit. 
No. s. 1. 20, I have, by advys of counseill in making a pro- 
curacie to yow. 3s92 Greene Art Conny Catch, i. 35 
Carefull to see his counsell, and to ply his Atturney, 1642 
Perkins /’rof. Bk. xi. 341 As shall bee devised by the 
Councell learned in the Law. 1666 Preys Diary (1879) 1V. 
219 The Lords did insist that he should have Counsel, 
which the Commons would not suffer. /did. 1V. 280 ‘The 
second of our three Counsel was the best. 1681 7yéai 
S. Colledge 9 In Misdemeanour Councel is to be allowed 
for the aonen but not in Treason. 1709 CALVERLEY 
in Yorksh, Diaries (Surtees) If. 122 Council for Mr. 
Hackett were lawyers Adams and Wickham .. for Mr. 
Wilson .. councils, Mr. Thornton of Leeds, and Mr, Raw- 
son of Bradford. 1739 Caper Afoé. (1756) II. 62 ‘Two of 
the learned Council against us came afterwards to be suc- 
cessively Lord Chancellors, 1837 Penny Cel. VILL. 106'2 
‘The duty of counsel is to give advice in questions of law, 
and to manage causes for clients. ‘They are styled common 
law, equity, or chamber counsel, according to the nature of 
the business they transact. 1883 Sir ‘I. nares Ld. 


COUNSEL. 


Lyndhurst v. 139 The most formidable array of counsel 
that was ever banded together for a criminal prosecution, 

b. as sing, (rarely with pl. counsels): A single 
legal adviser; a counscllor-at-law, advocate, or 
barrister. 

1709 [see prec.]. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 429 Because a 
Council of the other Side asserted it was coming down. 1789 
T. Jerrerson Writ, (1859) L11. 37 They have..charged one 
of their ablest counsels with the preparation of a memoir to 
establish this. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu Morad T. (1816) 
I. xii. 99 An advocate. .the tirst counsel in Edinburgh. 


ne 


tng'’s (Queen's) Counsel: barristers ap- 
pointed (on the nomination of the lord-chancellor) 
counsel to the crown; they take precedence of 
ordinary barristers, and wear a silk instcad of a stuff 
gown ; also a member of this body. (Abbreviated 
WC, @iC) 

1689 Tryal Bps. 2 It is our Duty, who are the King’s 
Councel..to prosecute such kind of Offences, 1797 WoLFE 
Tone A nutodiog. (1828) 79 Two lawyers of great eminence ,. 
King’s Counsel. 1863 Hl. Cox /nstrt. 1. iii. 375 Queen's 
Council or her Majesty’s Counsel ..as servants of the 
Crown, must not be employed in any cause against its 
interest, without special license of the Crown, which is how- 
ever never refused. 1892 Newsfr., Mr. Lockwood, Q.C. 
defended. 

9. Comb., as counsel-giver, -giving, -keeping; 
counsel- keeper, one who is entrusted with 
designs, secrets, etc. by another ; a confidant. 

1535 CoveRDALE 2 Chron. xxii, 4 They were his councell 
geuers afier his fathers death, 1588 Suaxs. Tit. A. 4, iii. 
24 And Curtain'd with a Counsaile-keeping Cane. 1597 — 
2 fen. 1V,. iv. 290 And looke whether the fierie Trigon 
. be not lisping to his Masters old Tables, his Note-Booke, 
his Councell-keeper? rs591 Percivate Sf. Dict., Adogacta, 
pleading, counsell giuing, the profession of an aduocate. 
16zr Lapy M. Wrotn Uranra 476 She was not of .. my 
counsell-keepers, 1828 C. Woapswoatn CAas. f 246 That 
counsel-giving to the King. 

Counsel (kannsél), v. Forms (more than 
30): 3 conseill-en, 3-6 vars. in con-, coun-, (4-5 
cown-), -seil, -sail 1, etc., as in sb.; 5-6 coun- 
sell, q~ counsel. Also 4-6 counceil, -cell, -cel, 
etc. [ME. consetllen, a. F. conseiHer (=Pr. cos- 
setllar, cosselhar, OSp. consejar, It, consigliare):— 
late L. consilfadre, for cl. 1. consilidrié to be a 
counsellor, to counsel, f. consr/ium: see prec. 

1. 70 counsel a person: to give or offer , 
cotmsel or advice; to advise. 

3297 R. Grove. (1724) 214 He bygan hem rede; And in 
bys batayle to conseyly, and bes wordes seyde. at 
Cursor M. 7991 (Gott.) Comyn 1am pe to consayle, pu foln 
it, and itsal pe vayle. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 5943 ‘To 
counsaile fam bat askes counsayle. ¢ 1450 St, Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 3817 He counseld pe childes fader. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 25 Theyr offyce is for to counceylle the kyng. 1538 
Act 27 Hen. VIL, c, 27 Ye shall truly councell the king and 
his chauncellour. .in al thinges concerning the same. 1607 
Suaxs. Cor. ti. ii, 28 Pray be counsail’d. 1789 Govv. 
Moaais in Sparks Life & Wri Il. 71 [He] has neither 
sense to counsel himself nor to choose counsellors for him- 
self, much less to counsel others. 1842 Lytton Zanoni 
27 Since we have thus met, I will pause to counsel you. 

b. with constructions and adverbial extensions, 
cxpressing the matter or tcnor of the advicc. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL. 3450 (Gdtt.) To consail hir quat were 
best. S/d. 3753 (Gott.) Consail me fader, how to hue. /éyd. 
24213 (Fairf.) Counsail me vn-to pe best. 1393 Gower 
Conf, III. 70, I you counseile That ye it kepe. ¢1400 
Destr. Troy 9804 He counceld the kynges to kayre into 
grece. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 43, 1 counseylle 
you that ye tourne agayn. 1599 Suaxs. Mfuch Ado i, i. 
83,1 will goe.. And counsaile him to fight against his passion. 
a@ 1843 Soutney /nscriptions xxii, Men who counsell’d him 
To offer terms. 1863 Mars. C. CLarxe Shaks. Char. xv. 376 
‘The weakly unjust king will not be counselled to his own 
honour and interest. 1871 Weymouth £fh. 10 Evphues 
counsels ladies to cultivate good-nature and courtesy. 

2. absol, To give or offer counsel or advice. 
+ Const. fo (a course or purpose), 

(Arising out of 1, by suppression of the personal object, 
and leading the way to 3, in which the personal object is 
also absent, and the matter of the advice expressed.) 

1375 Baasovua Srouce xin, 377, And as he consalit, thai haue 
done, 138a Wyeur Se/, Whse IIL. 524 Alle men of pe 
Parlement counceilinge perto. 1635 KR. Botton Com/f 
Aff. Conse. i, 140 Aastin the famous Disputer, .counselleth 
to this purpose. 1667 Mitton P. Z. tx. 1099 So counsel’d 
hee and botb together went Into the thickest Wood, 

3. Zocounsel a thing: to ndvise its ndoption or 
doing ; to recommend (a plan, suggestion, ctc.). 

a, with the matter expressed by a sentence, 
clause, or inf. phrase. 

1340 Hamrotr Pr. Conse. 3977 Som clerkes counsailles 
Pat we it spare and reserve halely, Until we com til purga- 
tory. 1393 Lanet. P. /’/. C.1. 201 Ich consaile, for comune 
profit lete be cat worthe. ¢1rqgo St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4648 
To be same pai counselde Par with be cors to lende. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk, Com. Prayer, Offices 45 b, Ne counsayled that 
suche yocke and burden should be taken awaye. 

b. with the matter expressed by a noun or 
pronoun. ; 

¢ 1400 Destr, Troy 11336. Hade pou counceld the contrary. 
1647-8 Cotrraet, Davila’s Hist. Fr. (1678) 28 It should be 
proposed and counselled, as arg 1667 Mitton ?. L. 
nu, 227 Thus Belial..Counsel'd ignoble ease, and peaceful 
sloath, 1868 BaiGut Sf. /redand 14 Mar., I would counsel 
to all men moderation and justice, 1874 Green Short 
/fist.vii, 356 The Emperor. . counselled prudence and delay. 

+4. To ask counsel of; to consult. Ods. 

1384 Wycur Esek, xxi. ot The kyng..axide ydolis, he 
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counseilide [1388 took councel at]entrailis. 1528 GaRpineR 
in Pocock Kee. Ref. 1.1, 167 He could no less do than to 
counsel other thereupon. 1547 Hoorer Answ. Bp. WVin- 
chester’s Bk, Wks. (Parker Soc.) 141 Moses. counselled the 
Lord aad thereupon advised his subjects what was to be 
done, 

+ 5. reff. To take counsel with oneself; to con- 
sider; also = next. Cf. ¢o advise oneself, F. se 


conseiller, Saviser. Obs. 
crago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 122/552 Of ower olde lawes transcrit 
me take And pare-oppe icb cbulle conseillen me 3wuche 
nto forsake. @ 1300 Cursor Af. 5509 (Cott.) Sir consail 
yow, and pat bi yarre, Was neuer nede of consail mare, 
1393 Gower Conf. III. 199 He thought he wolde him first 
counseile With Apollo. E 
+6. intr. To take counsel with others ; to con- 


sult, deliberate. Ods, 

1297 R. Grouc, (1724) 9: Our Kyng..vnder feng hym fayr 
ynow, and conseilede of be cas. a1300 Cursor AM, 14386 
(Gétt.) Ppa consailed baim emang Him ouber for to heued or 
hang. ¢1380 Wvceur Serm. Sel, Wks. I. go Synful men 
shulden conseile with preestis, and take of hem medecine to 
fle more synne. 1475 BA. Noblesse 84 The saide governours 
of Rome..saiden they wolde counceile togither and advise 
aday. ¢ 1800 Melusine 236 Ye muste counseyll emong you, 
& take your best adwys. arsss Latimea Serm. & Kem 
(1845) 360 Wives must counsel with husbands. 1612 Daay- 
ton Poly-olb, i. 2 Those Druides..dwelt in darksome 
Groues, there counsailing with sprites. 1795 SouTHEY Joan 
of Arc 1x, 64 Counselling They met despondent. 

+Counselfnl, 2. Ods. [f. Counsen sb. + 
-PUL.] Full of counsel; able to give advice. 

1548 Hatt Chron. 196 The right counsailful facultie of 
Decrees of the universitie of Parys. a 

Counsellable, -elable (kauwnsélab’!), a. [f. 
COUNSEL 2. + -ABLE.] 

1. Open to counsel ; willing to be counselled. 

1530 Lynvesay Jest. Papyngo 515 Allace| that daye had 
he bene counsalahyll, He had obtenit laude, glore, and 
victorie, ¢3610 Sin J. Metvin Jfem. (1683) 135 His 
Majesty engaged also to me to be secret, constant and 
counselable. 1679 J. Goooman Pentt. Pardoned i. iii. 
Caps to He requires a perswadable counsellable temper. 

. Of things: To be recommended ; advisable. 

1644 Cuas. I Let. in Carte Ormonde (1736) 11. App. 6 In 
case the Rebels here clap up peace with me. .which possibly 
were not counsellable for me to refuse. 165§ Sir E. 
Nicuoras in NV. Papers (Camden) 11. 306, I know it is very 
councelable to vnite all factions against the present vsurper. 
1668 Craaenpon Vind. Tracts (1727) 73 His Majesty found 
it most counsellable to resolve to make a defensive war. 

Counselled, -eled, f//. a. [f. Counse v.] 

+1. Advised, determined, come to a decision. 

1525 Lo. Berners Froiss, II. Ixxvii. [Ixxiii.] 229 Y¢ Erle 
of Foyze..was soone counsayled in hymselfe. 

2. Advised, recommended to be done. 

1661 Bove Style Script. (1675) 33 Those armies would 
probably hinder the counselled retirement, 1700 Dayorn 
Fables (J.), His counsell’d crime which brands the Grecian 
name. 

Counselless (kawnséllis), a. [f. Counsen 
sb, +-L¥S83.] Void or bereft of counscl. 

¢1300 Proverb, Verses in Rel. Ant. M1. 15 King conseilles, 
Bissop loreles, Wumman schameles. crg00 Leryn 2313 
Ffor her I have no frendship; but am al counselles. 1593 
Menpay Def. Contrartes 82 Some coward, hart-lesse .. or 
councel-lesse creature, 1877 Mrs. Ovirnant Makers Flor, 
xi, 264 Leaderless, counselless as they were. 

Connselling, -eling (kawnsélin), v4/.sb. [f. 
Covnsen v.+-1NG1,] The action of the verb 
Covnsen ; giving or taking of counsel ; advising. 

¢.1330 R. Brusne CAron. (1810) 202 Pe comen wele was 
paied of pat comsedlyas ld it were not delaied, ¢ 1386 
Cnaucer Wrfe's Pro. 67 But conseillyng is nat [7.7. nys no) 
comandement, @ 1533 — Gold. Bk. AM, Aure/(1546)G b, And 
x. M. counsailynges wolde be holden vpon eche of these 
thinges. 1607 Hirron Wks. 1, 359 What counselling with 
lawyers before engrossing. 1849 Por Dickens Wks. 1864 
IIL. 476 The counsellings alluded to might be those of that 
gentleman with Rudge. 

Counselling, -eling, ///.¢. [f. as prec. + 
-InG 2} ‘That counscls; advising. 

1628 Ear.e Microconmn., Medling Man (Arb.) 89 A serious 
and counselling forehead. 

Counsellor, -elor (kau‘nséla1). Forms: a, 3 
kunsiler, 3-4 consiler, -seiler, 3~5 -seyler, 4 
cunsaylere, conseiller, -sailler, counsellere, 
-ceile(e)r, 4-§ conseilere, counseiler(e, 4-6 
counseler, -sayler, 4-7 -sailer, 5 counseiller, 
-celler, 5-6 sulere, 5-7 counseller, 6 conseylyr, 
counseyler, -seler, -sellar, -celer. Also 8. 4 con- 
seillour, -seilour, -seylour, counseilor, -selour, 
-celour, 4-5 eounseilour, -seillor, 4-6 -seillour, 
-sailour, -saillour, -saylour, 4-8 eounsellour, 
5 conseyllour, counseyllour, cownselour, 6 
counsaylour, cownsaylour, 6-7 counsailor, 
councellour, -or, 6- counsellor. (MIE. conn- 
setller(e, etc., 2. OF. conseillere (nom.), and ME. 
counsetilour, a. OF, conseilleor (oblique). re- 
spectively :—L. constliator and  consiliatérem, 
agent-n.-from consiliire to COUNSEL, advise. 

J ike connse/, formerly also spelt connceler, conncellor, etc.; 
since ¢ 1600 these forms have been differentiated from conn- 


selior under the type Councitzoa, as official counsellor, 
member of a ‘ cual 

1. One who cotuisels or ndvises; an adviser. 

a. a1a2a5 Ancr. R, 410 Luue is his chaumberling, & his 
kunsiler, ¢ 1250 Afeid. Maregrete (1862) 38 Awei ye euele 
consilers. 1300 Cursor M. 9314 (Cott.) Man sal him clep.. 


COUNT. 


Ferliful and conseiler [v.7. cunsaylere, counsellere}, ¢ 1380 
Wyeurp Sed. Hs, 111, 29 He cursip her wickide counceileers, 
1385 Cuaucea L.G. W.1550 Hips. & Medea, Frely 3af he to 
hire conseylerys [v.r. counselleres, -selers, -seleris, conseillers] 
Giftys grete. ¢1450 Merlin iv. 68, 1 may neuer haue reste 
for hym, and Vifyn hys counseiller. ¢ Lancelot 1706 
An agit knycht to be thi coasulere, 1538 Staaxey England 
1. 1. 24 Hys wyse conseylyrs and polytyke men. 15§2 Agr. 
Hamitton Catech. (1884) 38 God .. misteris na counsellar. 
1611 Biate 2 Chron. xxii. 3 His mother was his counseller to 
doe wickedly. 

B. a1300 Cursor M, 9822 (Cott.) To nam haf farliful he 
sal, and consaillur [zv.7. consaylour, counsellour, councelour) 
man sal bim cal. 1413 Lypa. Pilger. Sowde 1. i. (1859) That 


lady that was thyne helper and thyn counseillour. _ 1548 
Upart Lvrasm. Par. Pref. 8 Suche noble and sapient Coun- 


saillours. 1§86 J. Hooxer Girald. [rel.in Holinshed 11, 
128/1 ‘They are also called councellors, because they are 
assembled and called to the parlement for their aduise and 
good councell. 1611 Suaxs. Mint. J. u. iii, 55 My selfe 
your loyall Seruant, your Physitian. Your most obedient 
Counsailor, 1694 R. Sireaaeee Fables xxi. (1714) 29 Let 
All Men of Business be Councellors, Confidents, etc. 1925 
Pore Odyss. xvu. 81 His father’s counsellours, rever'd for 
age, 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 87 P 3 The inefficacy of 
advice 1s usually the fault of the counsellor. 1880 Disraei 
Endym. xvi, Above all, she was a first-rate counsellor in 
costume. 

Jig. 1535 Coveaoace /s. cxviiili}, 24 In ty testimonies is 
my deliue, they are my councelers. 1§98 Barxet Técor, 
Warres vy. iii. 180 Hatred and feare be two bad Counsellors 
in warre. 1605 SHaxs. Afach. v. tii, 17 Those Linnen 
cheekes of thine Are Counsailers to feare. 1838 Lytton 
Leila t. v, Fill out the wiae—it is a soothing counsellor, 
and I need it. — 

2. An official counsellor; an adviser of the sove- 
reign, a member of the King’s Council. In this 
sense spelt since 16th ec, COUNCILLOR, q.v. 

3. (More fully counsellor-at-law.) One whose 
profession is to give legal advice to clients, and 
conduct their cases in court; a counselling lawyer, 
a barrister or advocate. arch. in Eny. use; still 
used in Ireland. In some of the United States, an 
attorney admitted to practise in all the courts. 

1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. u. xix. (1638) 92 What is the 
Counsellor in that case bounden to him that he gave coun- 
sellto? 1603 Suaxs, Afeas. for M.1. ii. 109 Good Counsellors 
lacke no Chents. 1632 Star Chamd. Cases (Camden) 111 
Mr Tuke the elder ingrossed the said Butler’s answere witb 
his own hand, and gott a Councellor’s hand thereunto. 
1648 Lttty Astrol. Prediction 64 note, A Counsellor at 
law, very learned and in great practice. 1 Mao. 
D'Aastay Diary Oct., A rich counsellor, learned in the law, 
but, to me, a displeasing man. 1815 Scott Guy AJ, xxxvii, 
Mr. Counsellor Pleydell. 1877 Blackie’s Pop. Encyel. U1. 
7o4/t A counsellor at law, named Mallet, who lived in the 
reign of Charles I, 1891 Afurray’s Mag. Dec. 977 (Two 
Irish Stories) 'm goin’ to be med a barrister, or, as we call 
it here, a counsellor, 

+4. One who consults or askscounsel. Ods. rare. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 78 Cownselour, gi petit constlinm. 

Counsellorship Gkawnschufip) [f. prec. + 
-sH1p.} The office of counsellor; formerly = 
CounciLLORSUIP, q.v. 

+ Conu'nselment. Ofs. rare. [a. OF. con- 
seillement: see COUNSEL v. and -MENT.] Coun- 


selling, consultation, deliberation, conference, 

1§23 FitzHers. Surv. 27 Than shall there be no counsel- 
ment of the sutours, 

Count (kaunt), 54.1 Forms: 4-6 eounte, § 
cownte, é, cownt, s- count. Also 8. 5-6 
compte,(6coumpte,5¢.comp),5-9 compt. [ME. 
counte, a. OF. conte, cunte = It. conto :—late L. com — 
putum calculation, reckoning, f. ci to cal- — 
culate, reckon: see next. ‘The spelling of the F. 
was refashioned in 14th c., after L., as comple, : 
and this form became frequent also in Eng. from 
the 15th to the 17th c.] 

1, The action or process of counting ; a calcula- 
tion, computation, reckoning. 

Out of count: beyond calculation, countless, incalculable, 
To put one out of count: i.e. out of one’s reckoning. ; 
To keep count: to keep up the reckoning of a series of 
things; so fo /ose count. . 

c1330 R. Baunne Chron, (1810) 136 To pe houses of 
Chartres tuo bousand mark bicounte. @ bee Alexander 
3614 Mare ban a stanecast at a count be-fore his kni3tis all. 
1530 PatsGr. 209/2 Count, a rekenning, compte, 1591 
Suaxs. Two Gent, . i 62 Infinite. .because .. out of all 
count, 1609 Biate (Douay) II, 1093 About this time. .the 
count of seventie wekes begane, according to the prophecie 
of Daniel. 1658 W, Burton ft7n, Anton, 31 The count of 
nll their Journeys through all Italy, beginning at it [the 
Milliarium anreum). 1768 in Wesley's Frail. 25 May, So 
many..that they are out of count. fod. One box of voting 
ae was omitted, and a second count will be necessary. 

kept count of the meteors till midnight, when tbey became 
owe je a eatirely, 

. eX om. Rost "her nys compte ne mesure. 
41533 fl. Beraners Gold. Ba. M, Aured. (1546) P vb, 1 dew 
maunded tben to have a compte of tbe ple. ar 
Seortiswoop fist, Ch. Scot._1. (1677) 13 Contrary to the 
Paschal compts, and Synodal Decrees of the Bishops, “1830 
Texnyson Poems 109 Thou hast no compt of years. 

b. Count-out: the action of ‘counting out’ the 
louse of Commons, or causing its adjournment, 
when there are fewer than forty members present : 
see Count v. 1c. Also simply court. 

1862 Sat. Rev. 18 Feb, 153 At one time there was imminent 
tisk that the Address of condolence would evaporate in a 
count-out. 1892 /éid. 19 Mar. 315 The evening sitting 
succumbed to a count at ten o'clock, 


COUNT, 


2. The numerical result of reckoning; the 


utumber reckoned up, the reckoning; the sum total. 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 197/3 They moche doubted that 
they shold not fynde theyr counte ne tale. 1570 ‘TuRBERY. 
Disprayse of Woman (Ro Let Creside be in compt and 
number of the mo. @ 1632 T. Taytor God's Fudge. 1.1, 
xxvii. 103 Among the bed-roll of sinnes..Perjury is one of 
the count. a@1745 Swirt Ws, (2841) II. 121 Which ..will 
by 2 gross computation, very near double the count. 1832 
Tennyson Dream of Fair Women 201 Heaven heads the 
count of crimes with that wild oath. 
b. In the measurement of yams: The number 


of hanks contained in a pound-weight. 

1837 Penny Cycl, VIII. 97/1 (Colton-spinning) It will be 
seen that the price of the same cows? (of yarn] is greater for 
water twist than for mule twist. 1877 Daily News 22 Oct. 
6/7 According to the present scale, a man who spins fine 
counts earns much higher wages than the man who spins 
coarse counts, though the work ,. sometimes requires equal 
skill and diligence. 1879 Cassed(’'s Techn. Edne. IV. 2009/1 
Yarns are designated according to the count, or aes 
of hanks of 840 yards, in each pound weight, 

3. A reckoning as to money or property ; a state- 
ment of moneys received and expended (esp. by 
a steward or treasurer) 3 = ACCOUNT sb, 2. 

@ 1325 Song Poor Husbandm. in Pol. Songs (Camden) 152 
‘Thus y kippe ant cacche cares ful colde, Seththe y counte 
ant cot hade to kepe. 1399 LaNci. Rick. Redeles 27 Whane 
the countis were caste. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. cxv. 
137 Jaques Dartuell had .. assembled all the reucnewes of 

launders, without any count gyuen. 1628 Rutierrorp 
Lelt. iii, (1862) I. 42 The count of sin ye will not be able to 
make good before God, except Christ both count and pay 
for you. 1869 Act 32-3 Vict. c. 116 §7 The grantee being 
always bound..to hold count and reckoning with the 
grantor for the same. 

8. 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vin. xxiv. 33 De nest compt, pat 
pat Schyrrawe pare Suld gyue. a 1575 Ase. Parker Corr. 
476 In time of visitation and examining the comptes. 1605 
Suaks. Aacé. 1. vi, 26 Your Seruants ever, Haue.. what is 
theirs in compt, To make their Audit at your Highnesse 
pleasure. x610 HHisirio-m. ut. 240 Look, Steward, to your 
compt, a 1764 Liovp Fam. £6. Wks. 1774 II. 62 Robert 
joins compts with Burnam Black. F 

4. fig. Account of stewardship, answering for 
conduct, reckoning ; =Account sé. 8. arch, 

1483 Caxton Cato Aivb, ‘To the ende that thou inayst 
gyue counte whan thou shalt be required. 1552 Lynpesay 
Tragedie 304 3e sall be callit to 30ur count Off euerilk 
thyng belanging to 3our curis. 1598 Yous Diana 169, I doe 
wish, that Loue may take A narrow count of thee hecre- 
after. 1848 Kinostey Saixd’s Trag. u. vi, Till I shall 
render Count of the precious charge. 

8. 1508 Fisner Ws. (1876) 179 Yf the clergy lyue ..in 
maner as they shold gyue no compte of theyr lyf past. 1556 
Lavoer Dewtie of Kyngis 47 Kyngs sall geue ane compt 
tharefore In presens of the kyng of glore. 1604 SHAKs. 
Oth. y. ii. 273 When we shall meete at compt, This looke 
of thine will hurle my Soule from Heauen. 1861 Lp. 
Lytton & J. Fane Tanuhduser 66 Oh, if it be against high 
Heayen, to Heaven Remit the compt ! 

5. a. Estimation, esteem, consideration ; b. The 
act or way of estimating or regarding ; estimate, 
regard, notice, note; = Accounr sb, 11-143 ¢sf. 
in phy. 0 take, make, set (no) count of (upon, by). 
arch, 

1475 Bk, Noblesse 31 They set no count ne prise of it. 
1529 More Com/. agst. Trib. ut. Wks. 1239/1 Though in the 
compt of the world it seme to come by chaunce of warre. 
1555 Fardle Facions 1. vi. 100 Thei..make compte of their 
wiues and their children in commune. 1570 ASCHAM 
Schotem. (Arb.) 82 They make no counte of generall coun- 
cels, 19 Spenser /.Q. ty. x. 18 Some other, that in hard 
assaies Were cowards knowne, and little count did hold. 
1647 [see sense 6). 1823 Lamp Jia (1860) 45 In proportion 
as the years both lessen and shorten, I set more count 
upon their periods. 1833 Mrs. Browninc Promcth. Bd. 
Poems 1850 I, 150 Of miserable men, he took no count. 
1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IL. 1v. xiv. § 37 It has missed 
count of exactly the most important fact. 1884 7'éxes 
“Weekly ed.) 10 Oct. 2/2 Ireland may be left out of count. 

8. 1484 Caxton Curiad/ 4 The courte maketh ouer moche 
compte of thys fortune. 1560 WiitreHoRrNE Arle of Warre 
pepo) 49b, A good Capitayne.. ought not tomake a coumpte 
of hurte that ts particular. 1839-48 Baitey Festus Proem, 
He makes no mention, takes no compt of them. 3 

“le. The pl. counts (contpts) was sometimes used 
as singular, in senses 4,5. (4 countes for acountes : 
cf. Account sd. 9.) Ods. . 

¢1450 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 569/33 Cadeudus, a cowntes. 
e%sro Barctay Mirr. Gd. Mamers (1570) Biv, On_ this 
countes man specially should muse. 1526 Tinpate Luke 
xvi. 2 Geve a comptes off thy Steward shippe. 

+6. With «for, on: Considcration, 
reason; =Account sb. 4a. Obs. rare. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. un. cxiii, [They} count 
themselves His onely choice Ofspring Upon no count but 
that their count isso. 1817 Mar. Epcewortu Ormond i. 
(1832) 15 Lady O’Shane grew restless on another count. 

+ 7. Narration, tale, story; =Account 5d. 16. 

€3477 Caxton Fason 5b, What shal I make you long 
compte, ¢ 1500 JJedusine 203 What shuld preuayll you long 

compte. . 

8. Law. Each pecticuleg charge in a declaration 
or indictment; also, in a real action, used for the 
whole declaration ; see Count v. 11. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. tii. 10 In every count, barre, 
pe rejoynder, etc. r60a SHaxs. /fam. ty. vii. 18 
The other Motiue Why to a publike count I might not go. 
3607-72 Cowet /nierfr., Count signifieth as much as the 
original Declaration In a Processe, though more used in 
real then personal Actions. x Btacnstone Cov, ILL. 
293 The declaration, narratio, or count, antiently called 
the éa/e3 in which the plaintiff sets forth his cause of com- 


cause, 
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Prat at length. 3851 Ir. Martineau Hist. Peace (1877) 
II. 1v. ix. 2 O’Connell and his comrades pleaded guilty to 
the first fourteen counts in the indictment. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Commew. UI. xciy. 307 The indictment fails on this 
count also, 

9. attrib. and Comb., as + count-book, an ac- 
count-book, a note-book ; +count-caster, a caster 
of accounts, a calculator; +count-freo a. or adv., 
without giving an account; + count-maker, one 
who ‘makes count of’ or estimates; + count- 
making, rendering account; count-wheel, the 
wheel regulating the striking in some clocks. 

1605 B. Jonson Volfone v. i, Get thee a cap, a *count- 
leok, pen and ink, Papers afore thee. 1670-98 Lassets 
Voy. {taly 1. 144 No man reproaches unto them the way 
they took to come thither, whether..by the school-book or 
the count-book, 1573 G. Harvey Letter-6h, (1884) 163 
Everi schollar must make his reckning to be..a wise 
*count-kaster. 1633 T. Anams £.x/. 2 Peter iii. 3 One text 
[Acts i. 7]..hath bred the gout in the fingers‘of all our 
Pythagorean Count-casters. 1644 Prynne Check to Britan- 
nicns 7'To be forced to give ina Bees account, of all the 
Yast summes of monies .. received by him .. that so he may 
not escape ‘Count-free. 1553 GrinaLpE Cicero's Offices 
(1556) 24 That we may be good *countmakers of duties. 
1568 Grarron Chron, IL. 260 Geve us accompt of the great 
treasure of Flaundyrs which ye have governed so long with- 
out “compt making. 1647 J. Carter Nail & Wheel 83 
That which the *count-wheel doth in the Clock; tell the 
hours. 1884 F. J. Britren Hatch § Clocknt. 156 [A] 
Count Wheel..fis) a circular plate with notches in the edges 
at distances corresponding to the hours struck, used in 
striking work of a kind rarely made except for turret clocks. 

Count (kant), 56.2 [a. AF. counte=OF. cunte, 
conte (in nom, case guers, cuens, cons) = Pr. comte 
(nom. coms), Sp. conde, It. conte:—1.. contit-ent 
(nom. cones) lit. ‘companion’, subscq. a title of 
dignity in the empire (cf. seer). The word was 
common in AF, of all ages, in the sense of carl, 
but, unlike the feminine CounTEss, never passed 
into English till used in 16th c. to represent the 
mod.Fr. conte and It. conte, as foreign titles. See 
also County sé.7] 

1. A title of nobility in some European countries, 
corresponding to the English title Earn (by which 
in earlier times it was always translated). 

It is now used to render not only the various cognate 

Romanic words, but also the German gva/ and its cognates 
in Du, Da., Sw., etc. 
_ In reference to Roman History, it translates L. comes, as 
in Count of Britain (Contes Britannix) and Count of the 
Saxon Shore (Comes Littoris Saxonici\, two of the generals 
of the Roman province of Britannia in the 4th century. 

[1258 /roct. (fen. [11 (French ver.) Henri par la grace 
deu, Rey de Engleterre, Sire de Irlande, Duc de Normandie 


is fultume king on Engleneloande, Lhoauerd onYrloande, 
uk on Normandie on Aquitaine and eorl on Aniow, 1292 
Britton 1. i, § 5 Le counte de Norfolk.] . 

1553 Machyn"s Diary (Camden)34 Phelyp and Marie by | 
the grace of God kyn 
Napuls, Jerusalem, and Ierland .. prynsses of Spayne and 
Sesfily), archesdukes of Austherege .. Contes of Haspurge, 
Flanders, and Tyrole. 156x ‘T. Hony (¢if/e), ‘The Courtyer | 
of Covnt Baldessar Castilio. 1592 Greene Ufst, Courtier 
Wks. (Grosart) XI. 217 Certain Italianate Contes, humorous 
Caualiers. 1595 Suaks. Yohm 1. iii. 15 The Count Meloone 
a Noble Lord of France. 1599 -— A/uch Ado u. i. 218 Now | 
Signior, where’s the Count, did you sce him? 1630 &. 
Johnson's Kingd. & Commrw.173 (In France] The Gover. 
nours of Cities were in old time called Dukes, and they of 
Provinces, Counts, 1652 Negouam tr Sedden's Mare Ci. 
234 The Counts or Dukes of the midland parts, and the 
Count of the Sea-Coast or Saxon Shore, had distinct charges. 
1777 Watson Philip 1 (1839) 127 Had Count Egmont been 
of the same opinion with the prince of Orange, 1782 Gisson 
Decl. & F. xvii. (1846) LI. 35 All these provincial generals 
were therefore dutes; but no more than ten among them 
were dignified with the rank ofcounts or companions, a title 
of honour, or rather of favour, which had_been recently in- 
vented in the court of Constantine. 1845 S, Austin Nanke's 
Mist, Ref. U1. 511 The primitive organisation of the church 
of Germany under Charlemagne, founded on the combined 
power and agency of the bishops and counts. 1889 I“A/%- 
aker's Alanack 494 The German Empire .. Ambassador 
in London, Count Hatzfeldt-Wildenberg. 

2. Count Palatine: orig. in the later Roman 
Empire a count (comes) attached to thc imperial 
palace, and having supreme judicial anthority in 
all causes that came to the king’s immediate 
audience; thence, under the German Emperors, 
etc., a count to whom it was granted to exercise 
supreme jurisdiction in his fief or provinee; in 
English Ilistory = Zar! Palatine, the earl or other 

roprictor of a county palatine, now applied to the 
Pati of Chester, and Dnke of Lancaster, dignities 
which are attached to the crown. See PALATINE. 

1596 Suaxs. Aferch, V, 1. ii, 64 Why, he hath .. a better 
bad habite of frowning then the Count Palentine. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVII. 56 Two of the English counties, Chester 
and Lancaster are counties palatine, and the earls of Chester 
and the dukes of Lancaster bear the titles of counts palatine. 
The arch bishop of York, previously to the reign of Elizabeth, 
claimed to be a count palatine within his possession of 
Hexham and Hexhamshire. . ; 

3. Comb. Count-bishop, a bishop holding also 
the temporal dignity of count; so count-cardinal 
(applied to Wolsey, who, as Archbishop of York, 
was Count of Hexhamshire). A . 

1613 Swans. Hen. VII, 1, i..172 But our Count-Cardinall !} 


de Aquiten et Cunte de Angou. (Zug. ver.) Henri pur3 | 


and quene of England, Franse, | 


COUNT. 


Has done this, and tis well: for worthy Wolsey (Who can 
not erre)he did it, 1820 Byron Afar. Fal. Pref., Lorenzo 
Count-bishop of Ceneda. 

Count (kount), v. Forms: 4-6 counte, (4 Sc. 
cont, § cownt(e, kownt), 4- count, Also B. 
+9 compt,6 coumpt. [ME. counte-n, a. OF, 
cunter, conte-r = Pr, Sp. Pg. contar, It. contare 
:-L. computire to calculate, reckon, f. com to- 
gether + putire to think: see CompurE, a modern 
adoption of the L. Mod.¥. has since the isthc. 
spelt compler in the sense ‘count’, keeping confer 
in the sense ‘tell, relate’: cf. the sense development 
of ¢te/l, Following the Fr. comft was a variant 
in English from the rsth to the 18the.] 

IL. trans, 

1. To tell over one by one, to assign to (indi- 
vidual objects in a collection) the numerals ouc, 
two, three, etc. so as to ascertain their ummber ; to 
number, enumerate; to reckon, reckon tip, calct- 
late; also, mercly to repeat the numerals in order 
tip to a specified number, as fo cowndl ten. 

Now the ordinary word for this; formerly ‘Te. was used. 

o13a5 A. LE. Adit. P. VB. 1731 Gode hatz counted by 
kyndam bi a clene noumbre. ‘¢ 1400 Destr. Trey 5549 OF 
knighthede to count pere was the clene floure. 1515 Bakctay 
gtogesiii.t1370! C ij/2 Suche blinde fooles as can not count 
nor tell A score saue twentic. 1588 A. Kino tr. Canisius’ 
Catech, Nv, Comptand ..swa mony dominical letters as 
yair be vnities in ye nombre of ye circle of ye sone of yat 
Sere. 1594 Swans. Ack. (77,1. 1.162 Then mnst I count 
my gaines. 1665 Sir T. Herserr 7raz. (1677) 75 Inhabitants 
not to be counted. xrgxg Porn and #p. Miss Blount 13 
Count the slow clock, and dine exact at noon. 1734 — iss. 
Van ww. 89 Count all th’ advantage prosp’rous Vice attains. 
1843 MacacLay Lays, Lake Regitlus xxviii, And still stood 
all who saw them fall While men might count a score. 1844 
Emerson Lect, New Eng. Ref. Wks, (Bohn) L, 262 ‘the 
persous who at forty years, still read Greek, can all be 
counted on your hand. 4/ed. There are savages who cau 
not count more than three. i 

b, A/zs. To mark (the time or rhythm of music, 
by counting the beats orally. Also adsol. 

1848 Rimpautr First Ak. Piano 31 The time should at 
first be counted Cag a eye, two, three, four—and so on, 
during each bar. /é¢d. 32 In slow moveinents. .it is better 
to count by Quavers ; eee times, by Crotchets. dod. 
You are not counting! No, I can play without that. 

c. fo count up: to find the whole sum of by 
counting, to reckon tip. 70 count out: to count and 
give out or take out (from a stoek), to count so as 
to cxhaust the stock, 70 count out the House (of 
Commons): to bring the sitting to a close on 
counting the number of members present (whicl 
the Spcaker must do when his attention is drawn 
to the matter) and finding it less than forty, the 
number required to ‘ make a Iotse’; also loosely 
fo count out a member or measure, i.e. to stop him 
or it by this means. 

1833 [see Countine vd, sh.). 1839 Ann. Kegister 51 (He] 
had not proceeded far in his address, when the House was 
counted out. 1862 /d/xstr. Lond, News XL1. 74/2 Mr 
I'reeland..was counted out summarily. 1865, Tyior Larly 
Hist. Man, iv. 73 Vhe action of counting out coin. 1871 
Mortey Voltaire (1886) 98 To count up his talents and the 
usury of his own which he added to them. 1884 Graphic 
21 June 595/2 It was expected that..the House would be 
counted out at 9 o’clock. : 

a. Zo count kin (Se.): to reckon degrees of 
kinship wh 3 hence, to be so near of kin that the 
degrees can be cotnted or exactly stated. (Used 
by Scott in the sensc ‘To compare one’s pedigree 


with that of another ’.) 
180g Scorr Last Minstr. w. xxvi, No knight in Cumber- 
Leas good, But William may count with hin kin and 
ood. 


2. To include in the reckoning; to reckon in. 

1526 phe Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 219, A naturall daye.. 
that isa daye & a nyght counted togyder. 1568 Grarton 
Chron, U1. 70 He is not counted in the number of kinges. 
1630 XK. Pohunson's Kingd. & Commu. 145 They are bound 
..to serve three moneths within ¢he Land, and forty dayes 
without, not counting the dayes of marching. 1859 Jeen- 
son Brittany xii. 192 In medieval warfare none but horse- 
men were counted. ae Law Times, XCII. 106/2 The 
present number [of the House of Lords) is, without counting 
princes of the blood, 461. ; 

. To csteem, account, reckon, consider, regard, 
hold (a thing) to be (so and so). 
a. with 047. and compl. ; = Account v. 6a. 

1325 £. E. Aliit, P. B. 1685 Pus he countes hym a kow, 
pat watz a kyng ryche. 13375 Se. Leg. Saints, Ninian 
1155 To god I cont a fa pat but chcsoune a mane wald sla. 
c1soo New Not.br. Mayd in_Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy 
Soc.) 44 In cardes and dyce, He compteth no vyce. 1546 
Supplic. Poore Commons (1871) 88 Coumptynge all fyshe 
that cometh to the net. 1598 Grenewey Yacitus’ Aun. 
(1603) 263 They compt it a heinous crime. 1603 R. Jou. 
son Kingd. & Commrw. 32 The coast of Nova Hispania 
counting his beginning at the town of Santa Helena, 1658 
A. Fox tr. Wurtz’ Surg. i. xiii, 97 These Wounds are 
counted mortal. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 15 
It was counted a great exploit to pass this strait. 1878 
Browninc La Saisiaz 31 Must we count Life a curse and 
not a blessing? 

b. with for (arch.), as; =Account v. 6b. 

1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) I. 355 (Matz.) Pey .. counteb 
reste for likyng, and fredom for richesse. ¢ 1400 Afol, Loil. 
48 But now. .kownt we gold as cley. 1535 CoverDae ‘Yod 
xviii, 3 Wherefore are we counted as beestes? 1557 NorTH 

3m 2 


COUNT. 


tr, Guenara’'s Diallo Princes 217b/2 We thinke that it 
counteth vs for men that be wise, when, etc. 1968 Grar- 
ron Chron, II. 338 Sir Robert, ye are. counted for a vali- 
aunt man. 161 Biste Fob xix. 15 My maides count me for 
astranger. 1859 Tennyson Geraint & Enid 1397, I count 
you for a fool. 1859 Jeruson Srittany ii. 14 Died and was 
counted as a saint. ‘ 
e. with 1/f. or 067. clause. arch. or dfal. 


(With clause co/log.in U.S. : cf. reckon, calculate.) 
1553 T. Witson A’et. (1580) 165 ym thei coumpt to bee 
..a good Rhetorician. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 1, 
(1586) 31 The Sommer seede .. is .. counted to yeelde more 
flowre then the Winter grayne, 1642 Rocers Naaman 34 
Compting knowledge to bee an happinesse. 168% Bunyan 
Moly War, I count that old Ill-Pause ., did draw up those 
roposals. 2753 Foore Eng. in Paris 1, I count we shall 
a’ the whole Cane in a Se’nnight. a1848 D. Humrurevs 
Yankee in England (Bartlett), Count de Luc. You can read? 
Dootittle. Vcount I can. 1874 Brackiz Seff-cutt. 14 Count 
yourself not to know a fact when you know that it took 
place, but..when you see it as it did take place. . 
4. To reckon, estimate, cstccm (at such a price 
or valne) ; tT to esteem, value, hold of acconnt (ods.). 
©3340 Cursor M, 27775 (Fairf.) Heuenes of mannis hert 
Pat countis no3t his awen quert. 1375 Barsour Bruce ui 
320, I count nocht my lyffa stra. 1393 Lancr. P. PIC, x. 
303 Caton countep hit at nouht and canonistres at lasse. 
a 1440 Str Degrev. 191 Y counte hyme nat at acres. a 15 
Christis Kirke Gr. iv, Scho compt him not twa clokkis. 
1857 De Quincey China Wks. 1871 XVI. 249 Homage paid 
to a picture, when counted against homage paid to a living 
man, is but a shadow. 
+5. To reckon or impute ¢o, pnt down to the 


account of. Ods. 

1535 CoverDALe Gen. xv. 6 Abram beleued the Lorde, and 
y* was counted vnto him for righteousnes. 1701 Rowe Aad. 
Step-.loth, u. t, All the Impossibilities, which Poets Count 
to extravagance of loose Description. 

+6. To tell, relate, recount. Oés. 

¢€ 1400 Maunpev. (1839) xvii. 133 O ping pat I haue herd 
cownted whan I was jong. 1612 Dexxer {/¢¢ be not good 
Wks, 1873 III. 288 Come count your newes. 1655 tr. De 
Pare's Francion v.13, 1... counted to him .. the services I 
was capable to do for Philemon. 1778 Camp Guide 1 Your 
Tommy now writes, To ‘count his misfortunes. 

II. intrans. (often with indirect passive: e.g. 
to be counted upon), 

+7. To reckon, make reckoning. Oés. exc. in 
phr. 7o count without one’s host. see Most. 

1393 Gowrr Conf. 111. 31 For to compten ate lest. ¢1450 
Bk. Curtasye 5521n Babees Bk. 317 Po countrollour.. Wrytes 
vp bo somme..And helpes to count. 1533 Gau Ach? Vay 
97 O heuinlie fader .. be to voz marciful’.. and count wotht 
scherplie vith vz. 1849 Coverpate Eras. Par. Rom. U1. 
4uChriste gladly receyued you, not coumptynge vpon the 
offences of your former lyfe. 1663 Butter //nud. 1. m1. 22 
Hudibras..Found..He did but Count without his Host. 
1877 S. Owen in IWelfesley's Desp. p. xv, He counted with. 
out his host. 

+b. To account for, give account of. Obs. rare. 

1380 Wreur Sef HWks, III. 305 Executours..redy to 
count for alle be testament. i . 

+ 8. To make account of, think (much, little 
lightly, ete.) of, care for. Obs. 

€ 3340 Cursor SM, 23337 (lairf.) Of paire inisfare pai counte 
at nozt. 1377 Lanct. 2. 2°2. B. xix. 441 Pe pope..counteth 
nou3t bough crystene ben culled and robbed. ¢ 1450 Henry. 
son Mor. Fad. 20 Prydfull hee was..And counted not for 
Gods fauour, 1591 Suaks. S20 Gent. u. i.65 So painted... 
that no man counts of her beauty. 1632 Litucow 7rav. 1x. 
(1682) 386, I counting nothing of it, would needs..go in 
again. r7oo S. Parker Sir Philosophical Essays 31 He 
counts so highly of his imerit, that, etc. 1845-6 Trencu 
Huts. Lect. Ser. 1. vii. 108 To make them count light of it. 
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ment, the nature of his complaint, while ‘ plead’ and ‘ plea’ 
were specifically used of the defendant's answer to the 
plaintiff's count or counts. 

A serjeant-at-law when appointed went before the judges 
and formally opened an imaginary case, in order to manifest 
his right to ‘count’ or plead. 

1669 Lond. Gas. No. 415/4 The next day..they Counted 
before the Lord Chief Justice of the Common-Pleas at Ser- 
jeants-Inn, and this day appeared before all the Judges of 
England in tbe ‘Temple-Hall.where they had their Robes 

ut on, and received their Coifs, Hoods, nnd Caps from the 
Tudaes 1 Lurrrece Brief Kel. (1857) I. 529. 2705 
Lond, Gaz. No, 4130/3 They again Counted, and gave 
Rings to all the Judges, Serjeants and Officers. 1768 
Bracxstone Comin. IIT. 295 In an action on the case upon 
an assumpsit for goods fala and delivered, the plaintiff 
usually counts or declares, first upon a settled and agreed 
pice and lest he should fail in proof of this, he counts 

ikewise upon a guantum vatebant. 1809 Tomuss Lav 

Dict, sv. Count, In passing a recovery at the Common 

Pleas’ bar, a serjeant at law counts upon the pracipe, etc. 
III. ¢nutr. with ue sense (menter-passtue). 

12. To admit of being counted; in qnot. of a 
verse, to ‘scan’ .by counting the feet). 

1845 Blackw. Mag. LV\1. 397 An unimpeachable verse, 
for it counts right. 

b. (with conzf/.) To amount to, be in number, 


‘number’; to reckon as (so many). 

1819 Byron Fuan it. Ixiii, They counted thirty. 1820 
Ltoyle's Games [mpr. 371 The carambole counts two. 18 
De Quincey A ufodiog. Sk. Wks. 1863 X1V.2 nofe, First an 
last, we counted a» eight children..though never counting 
more than six living at once. 

13. To be reckoned or accounted. 

1850 Trxnxyson / Mer. xcix, They count as kindred 
souls. 1874 A thenzun 23 Mar., This volume ..may count 
among the scarcest works of its time. 4 

14. ‘To enter into the account or reckoning: a. 
To count for (much, little, nothing, ctc.): to be of 


(much, little, no) account. 

1857 Buckie Crettis. 1. xi. 630 The lower classes can count 
for little in [their] eyes. 1861 Huches Tom Brown at Oxf. 
v. (1889) 43 Oxford ought to be the place .. where money 
should count for nothing. 1889 Jessopr Coming of Friars 
i. 23 High birth. .among the haughty Castillians has always 
counted for a great deal. 

b. aédso/, 

1885 Proctox IWAist App. 186 Many doubt whether good 
play really counts much at Whist. a Sir W. Harcourt 
in Daily News 12 July 6 3 There ts Bedfordshire, and 
Cambridgeshire. .and Somersctshire$ but all these do not 
count! They like to leave out of account the 21 seats we 


won at the by-elections, but they do count upon a division. | 


Mod. In this examination the first 250 marks do not count 


at all. 
Countable (kau-ntib’l), 2. Also 6 contabul, 
[a. OF. 


6-7 comptable, 7 -ible, compteable. 


contlable, now comptable, {. conter, compler: see 


+b. To think of, judge of (as); = Account 


oye 

1602 W. Watson Decacordon 336 The Jesuits cannot abide 
to be counted of as good, devout, simple, religious men, 
bur, ete. 

®. With on, upon (tof): To make the basis 
of one’s calculations or plans; to look for or 
se a with assurance; to depend or rely on (in 
reference to a possible contingency). 

1642 Futcer Joly & Prof, State(1840) 11. xxiii, 208 There 
is less bonesty, wisdom, and mercy in men than is counted 
on. 1684 Bunvan /foly t¥ar 160 Tbe whole town counted 
ofnoother, 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 191 P 10 We. .may pos- 
sibly never possess what we have so foolishly counted upon. 
21745 Swirt (Jo, 1 think it a great errour to count upon 
the genius of a nation as a standing argument. 1769 
Ropeatson Chas. V, IN. vit. 74 Counting on them as 
sure auxiliaries. 2840 Macauray Aanke Ess. (1851) IL. 139 
Only one thirtieth part of the population could be counted 
on as goodCatholics. 1844 Disrageu Coningsdy vite iii, be 
Government count on the seat. . 4 . 

10. (adsol. use of 1.) a. To practise arithmetic, 
to ‘do sums’. Now dad, 

1588 R. Paake tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 93 Schooles..in 
the which they doo learne to write, read, and count. Afod, 
Se. At school we learned to count on slates. 

b. To reckon numerically. 

3865 Tytor Early (fist, Man. v. 106 The Egyptians.. 
counted by upright strokes up to nine, and then made a 
special sign for ten, 1865 M. Arnotp Ess, Crit. i, 10 To 
count by tens is the simplest way of counting, fod. Iam 
tired of counting. 

+21. Law. To plead in a court of law. [AF. 
counter, in Law-books from 13the. Cf. Count 
$6.1 8.) Zo count upon: to make (any fact) the 
basis of a count or plea. Ods. 

In the technical language of a system of procedure how 


abolished, the plaintiff was said to ‘count’ when he de- 
clared by tbe mouth of his advocate, or by written docu- 


Count v. Often aphctic for AccouNTABLE.] 

+1. Liable to give an acconnt or reckoning; 
answerable, responsible; = ACCOUNTABLE I. Oés. 

1498 dct x1 flen. VI1, c. 10 § 1 Severally countable for 
the porcions by theym severally receyved. 1g29 S. Fis 
Sufpplic. Beggers (1845) 2 The poore wyves must count- 
able to theym of every tenth eg. 1849 Latimer 3rd Sern. 
bef. Eilw, VI (Arb.) 100 We are comptable to god, and so 
be they. 1603 Florio Montaigue i. x. (1632) 571 An honest 
nian is not comptable for the vice and folly of his trade, 
1678 Norris Coll. Wisc. {:699) 269 We are under an obliga- 
tion..we are countable for them. 
of Nineveh xur. 272 Who unto you has made us comptible ? 

tb. Involving responsibility; to be accounted 


for. Ofs. 

1549 Latimer 4th Serm. bef, Ede, V1 Arb.) 105 Is it not 
a dygnilye wyth a charge? is it not comptable?. .[t wylbe 
a chargeable dygnitye whan accompte tal be asked of it. 

+e. Liable to answer éo, sensitive fo. Obs. 

r6or Suaxs. Twef, N. t. v. 186 Good Beauties, let mee 
sustaine no scorne; I am very comptible, euen to the least 


sinister vsage, 

2. Ca ani or proper to be counted or nnmbered ; 
numerable. 

158: Lamearpe Fire, 1. iv. (1588) 452 If any person haue 
packed Fish in barrels, and haue mixed the countable Fish 
with the small Fish. 1596 Srensur State Jre/, Wks. (1862) 
503/2 The evils. .are very many, and almost countable with 
those which were hidden in the basket of Pandora. 1611 
Sreep //ist. Gt. Bret, 1x, vii. §64 Thirtie men of Armes, 
and other inferior Souldiers not countable, 1837 CARLYLE 
ee Rev, vu. i, They are countable by the thousand and the 
million. 

b. Within countable degrees of kinship. Cf. 
Count v. 1d. nonce-tse. 

1858 Caatyte Fredé. Gt. I. x. v.631 A Prince of Orange 
countable kinsman to his Prussian Majesty. 

+ Countant, a. Oés. rare. [Aphetic for Ac- 
COUNTANT ; cf. also F. contant, comptant, pr. pple. 
of confer to Count.] Giving or liable to give 
account; = ACCOUNTANT. 

1638 Heywoop Rafe Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 167 He .. de- 
Rs My father in my swathed infancy, For which he shall 
countant. 

Couwntdom. sonce-wid. [f. Count sb. + Dom : 
cf. earldom.] ‘The dominion of a count. 

1848 Lytron Harold vin. ii, There are few things in his 
Countdom which my lord would not give to clasp the right 
hand of Harold. 

Counted (kawntéd), ~ a. [f. Count zw + 
-eD!.]_ Accounted, uumbered, etc. : see Count v. 

1594 Suaxs. Rick. S11, tv. 1h 4 Nor Mother, Wife, nor 
Englands counted Queene. 3813 Byaox Giaour 972 Father ! 


1828 AtHeRSTONE Fa/f 


COUNTENANCE. 


thy days have pass'd ip peace, ‘Mid counted beads, and 
countless prayer. 

Countee, obs. f. County. 

Countenance (kau'nt/niins), sé. Forms: 3-5 
continaunce, -ance, 3-6 contenaunce, -ance, 
-onee, -anse, -ans(s, -aunse, 4contien-, cunten-, 
cuntin-, kuntenaunce, (.S¢. cuntyr-, counter- 
nans), 4-5 contynaunce, -ans{e, 4-6 counten- 
aunce, (-tin-, -tyn-, -teyn-, -ance, -ans, -aunse, 
5 cown-), 4~ countenance. [ME. con-, cun-, 
countena(u)nee, a. OF. con-, cuntenance (11the. 
Chans. Roland) manner of holding oneself, bear- 
ing, behaviour, aspect, ad. L. comtinentia (see 
CosTINENCE), used iu med.L. in sense of ‘ habttns, 
moris et gestus conformatio’ (Du Cange): cf. 
Contain v. The extension of scnse from ‘mien, 
aspect’ to ‘face’ appears to be Eng.: cf. F. use 
of sine.) 

I. +1. Bearing, demeanour, comportment ; be- 
haviour, conduct; sometimes sfec. behaviour of 


two persons towards cach other. Ods. 
crag S. Eng. Leg. 113/245 Al-to nobleie of pe worlde bis 
continaunce be brou3te. 1340 Alyend. 259 Of uayre conten. 
once to-uore alle men. ¢1350 Witt. Palerne 4900 With 
clipping & kessing and contenaunce hende. 1375 Barpour 
Bruce 1x. 273 Fell neuir men so foull myschans Eftir so 
sturdy cuntyrnans, 1470-85 Maory Arthur vu, xxi, They 
had goodely langage & Iouely countenaunce to gyder. . Fair 
syster I haue wel aspyed your countenaunce betwixe you 
and this knyght. xg26 Prégr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 235 
Whan we be dissolute in herte, and lyght in countenaunce, 
1678 A. Lovet. Fontaine's Duties Cav, 120 The General by 
his Scouts shall inform himself of the Enemies Countenance. 
1719 De For Crusoe u. v, The Spaniard governor ordered 
two mnskets to be fired..that by their countenance he might 
know what lo expect. .‘Thisstratagem took; for. .theystarted 
up..and..ran screaming. .away. 
tb. 70 make (a) countenance (see also 2d, 3,7): 
to assume or have a certain demeanonr or attttude; 


to comport oneself. Ods. 

€1380 Sir Ferumd. 5747 Wan pe Amerel hab iherd hym 
telle, Contenance made he fers & felle. 1485 Caxton Paris 
& V.53 For the good countenances that he made he was 
moche wel beloued. 1§23 I.p. Berners Froiss. 1. xxvii, 98 
‘To regarde. .her great beauty, and the gracyous wordes and 
countenaunce that she made. 21533 — Huon cxxix. 473 
‘The admyral..wold not issue out. .tyll be sawe what coun- 
tenaunce the cbrysten men wolde make. 


+2. Appearance, aspect, look (ods. exc. as ¢ransf, 


from 4); also, a show or semblance of anything. 

eras £. E, Altit. P. B. 792 Ful clene watz be counten- 
aunce of her cler y3en. 136a Lanci. P. Pf. A. Prol. 24 In 
cuntinaunce of clopinge qucinteliche degyset. 1483 Caxton 
Cato Civ b, The draper helde tbe countenaunce of a drunken 
man. 1565 Jewer Xepl, (/arding (1611) 134 To amaze the 
ignorant Reader with a countenance of great i 1596 
Suaxs, Tam, Shr. vy. i. 4x. 1639 Howe in Four C. Eng, 
Lett. 77 The countenance of the weather invited me. 1695 
Woopwarp Nat, dist. Earth 1. (1723) 20 These Authors did 
hot espouse this Opinion..without some countenance of 
Probability. 1719 Dx Foe Crasce it ii. (1840) 35, I..knew 
the very countenance of the place. 183 IIlAvuam /fist. 
Let. (1847) 1. i. § 30. 25 The countenance of Nature. 


+b. Mere appearance or show; feigned or 


assumed appearance, pretence. Oéds. = 
¢1398 Cuaucer Fortune 34, I haue thee taught diuisioun 
bitwene Frend of effect and frend of countenaunce. 1494 
Fapyan Chron. vi. clxxvi. 174 The sayde Godfrey, to dys- 
sayue y* Frenshemen, shewed outwarde countenaunce to be 
a Cristen man, 1579 Tomson Calvin's Seron. Tio. gag ft 
Let vs learn. .to absteine from al talke, and all countenances. 
1613-8 Dassen Cofl, fist, Eng. (1626) 191 They passed the 
day in Countenances, and nothing was done. 1747 Swier 
To Yng. Lady, 'Vheir whole demeanor, before they got a 
husband, was all but a countenance and constraint upon 
their nature. 
te. For (a) countenance: for a show or pre- 


tence, for appearance sake. Obs. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Can. Voom. Prot. & 7. 711 And fora 
countenaunce in his hond bar An holow stikke. ¢ 1430 
Lypa. Afin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 255, I hadde in custom to 
come to scole late, Nat for to Ierne but for a contenaunce. 
1548 Hatt Chrvn, 151 Although she [the Queen] joyned her 
husbande witb hir in name for a countenaunce, yet she did 
all, she saied all, and she bare the whole swynge. 1614 Br. 
Hate Medit. & Vows iii, § 21 God hath many retainers that 
weare his Livery, for a countenance. = . L'EstRaNncEe 
Fosephus, Antig. W. vt (1733) 36 Joseph .. for a Counte- 
nance. .cbarged them ns Spies. 1878 Simrson Sch. Shaks. 
1. 34 That Florida was for countenance, to bide the reality 
of authorized buccaneering. 

td. Zo make (a) countenance: to make a show 
(real or feigned) of any action, feeling, or inteution. 
Also ¢o set a countenance. Obs. 

1375 Barzour Brace 1. 482 Bot quhat pite that euir he had, 
Na contenance thar-off he maid, 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
vue xxxti, Ife. .made countenaunce as though be wold haue 
stryken hym. 1548 Hatt Chron. 197 b, He made a coun- 
tenance to assayle his adversarie. 1570 Ascnam Scholem, te 
(Arb.) 134 But, the election being done, he made countinance 
of great discontentation thereat. 1600 IloLLanp Livy xx1. 
Ixit. 429 He set a countenance. .as though hee would take a 
journey like a private person. 1614 Rateicu //ist, World 
ui. 102 These Nations joyned togethers, and. .made counten- 
ance of warre. 1726-7 Swirr Gulliver 1. ii, I made a coun- 
tenance as if ] would eat him alive. 

te. Ship of countenance :? J 

1570 J..Campion in Arb. Garner 1. 55 Touching the ship 
that must go, she must observe this order. She must be a 
ship of countenance. She must not touch in any part of 
Spain, 1727 A. Hamitton Mew dco. &, fnd, 1, xviil. 215 


COUNTENANCE, 


He went to Surat Road, in the Royal James and Mary, 
with three or four otber Ships of Countenance, to try if he 
could buily the Governor, and frighten the Merchants. 

+3. A sign, gesture. 70 make @ countenance: 
to make a sign, intimate by sign or gesture. Ods. 

cx3so Will, Palerne 1401 Priueli..sche praide william 
panne to seche sony to hire chaumber..& he bi quinte 
contenance to come he granted, For he ne durst openly. 
¢1386 Cuaccer Jelié, P71 Vp roos tho oon .. and with his 
hand made contenaunce that men sholde holden hem stille. 
1461-83 Sfousch. Ord. 375 If hee doe call them or doe make 
any countenance to them. 1568 Grafton Chrou. II. 375 
The king made them a countenaunce to come nere. 


4. The look or expression of a person’s face. 

(In early use often not easily distinguished from 1, 2, and 
in later use difficult to separate from 5.) 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 183 Po Normans were 
sorie, of contenance gan blaken. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferund. 394 
Pan hin ansuerede Olyuer wyp sterne contynaunce. ¢ 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2098 He shewed ay countenance 

ladd. 1548 Hate Chron. 183 Imploring mercy. .both with 

olding up his handes, and making dolorous countenance. 
1553 Een reat, Newe fd. (Arb.) 22 They haue greye or 
blewe eyes, and are of cruell countenaunce. 1605 Suaks. 
Lear .iv.29 Kent. You haue that in your countenance, which 
I would faine call Master. Lear. What's that? Avent. 
Authority. 1770 Fuatus Lett, xxxvi. 179 Their counten- 
ances speak a different language. 1869 tr. Beugel’s Gromot 
I. 3x3 A man's countenance varies; his face is always the 
same, 3875 Manninc Mission /f. Ghost ii. 51 God made 
your features, but you made your countenance. 


b. To change one’s countenance: to alter ouc’s 
facial expression (ort as in 1, one’s demeanour) as 
the result of feeling or emotion. 7 keep one’s coun- 
tenance: to preserve eomposure, refrain from ex- 
pressing emotion ; now ¢s/. to refrain from laughing 
or smiling. So (here, or under 6) Ais countenance 


fell: ic. he showed disappointment or dejection, 

1375 Barsour Bruce vu. 127 Thai changit contenanss and 
late. 1470-85 Matory Arthur iv. xiv, She kepte lier coun- 
tenaunce and maade no semblaunt of sorowe. 1568 GRaFTon 
Chron. U1. 386 To thisthe king with chaunged countenaunce 
aunswered. 1603 Kwotres //ist. 7urks (1621) 834 Sitting 
like an image without moving, and with a great state 
and majesty keeping his countenance, dained not to give 
tbem one of his lookes. 16rx Kise Gen. iv. 5 Cain was 
very wroth, and his countenance fell. 1728 4dv. Caft. &. 
Boyle 212 It was as much as I could do to keep my Coun. 
tenance at the Figure he made. 1848 Macautay /fist. Ang. 
II. 373 Courtiers and envoys kept their countetiances as 
well as they could while the renegade protested that .. 
his conscience would not let him rest, etc. 1878 Mor.ey 
Diderot 1, 133 When he was told that the work must posi- 
tively be brought to an end, his countenance fell. 1891 N. 
Gounp Doub, Event 17 Captain Drayton changed coun- 
tenance. 


5. The face, es : 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 372 My contenaunce is on the 
boke, But toward her is all my loke. @ 1400-50 Alexander 
484 He kest his contenance & kny3tly he lokes. 1535 
CoverpaLe Job xxxiv. 29 Vf he hyde awaye his coun- 
tenaunce, 2642 Biatn 1 Sam, xvil. 42 But a youth, and 
ruddy, and of a faire countenance. 1724 Swirt Drapier's 
“Lett, vii, That vile representation of the royal coun- 
tenance. 1835 Lytron Arenzf 1. i, His countenance was 
handsome, 1871 Browntne ffervé Ricf viii, How hope 
succeeds despair on each Captain's countenance ! 

6. ‘Calmness of look, coinposure of face’; 
‘confidence of mien’ (J.); esf. in phr. Zo Jose 
countenance, with a good countenance, 

@1300 Cursor Jf, 3368 (Cott.) And bof sco scamful was, 
t-wiss, Sco tint_na contenance wit pis. oe ips Guy Warw, 
(A.) 5740 Now is Gii of Warwike a couward .. Lorn he hap 
contenaunce, ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 2518 All the buernes aboute 
abasshet ber with... bere countenaunse failed. 1632 J. Hav. 
warp tr, Biondi’s Evomena 21 The Admirall (framing the 
best countenance he could) departed. 1770 Lancnorni 
Plularch (1879) 1. 527/2 The Persians stood and received 
them with a good countenance. 

b. Out of countenance: disconcerted, abashed. 
To put out of countenance; to diseoncert. Also fig. 

15.. Ballad on Money in Halliw. Nuge Poel. 49 Every 
man lackyng yt than Is clene owte of countenaunce. 1588 
Suaxs, £. Z. L. v. ii, 611, I will not be put out of coun- 
tenance. x62z Br, Hate Aeaven upon Earth § 4 Firme 
and obdurate fore-heads, whose resolution can laugh their 
sinnes out of countenance, 1668 Perys Diary IV. 11 The 
table spread .. for a noble breakfast ., that put me out of 
countenance, so much and so good. 1701 Grew Cosm. 
Sacr 1, iii, (R.), When Cain.. was out of countenance, 
1778 Map. D’Arstay Diary Sept., You did put her a little 
out of countenance. 1857 Hucues Tom Brown u. vi, You'll 
stare my mother out of countenance. 

cy 70 bear ae person) in countenance: to keep 
him from being abashed or disconcerted; now 
often involving the notion of encouragement by 
show of favour or support (ef. 8); to CounTEN- 
ANCE. So ¢o put in countenance. 

1588 Suaxs. Z. L. L. v. ii. 623 And now forward, for we 
haue put thee in countenance. 1665 Bovte Orcas. Refl. 
lv. xvii, It does not only keep impertinent Fools in coun- 
tenance, but encourages them to be very troublesome to 
wise Men. 1716 Apptson Freeholder(J,), It puts the learned 
in countenance. x Gotposm. Vic. W. xxii, To shut out 
the censuring world, and keep each other in countenance. 
1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. IL. 504 Cornbury was soon 
kept in countenance by a crowd of deserters. 


II. +'7. Demeanour or manner towards others as 
expressing good or ill will; show of feeling or 
manifestation of regard towards another. Ods. 


(Immediately related to 1.] 
61369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 1022 She wolde uot fonde 
To bolde no wight in bataunce, By half word ne by coun- 
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tenauuce, 1375 Barsour Sruce ix, 12 The kyng gud 
counternans thaim maid, «1553 Upatn oyster 2. un. iii. 
(Arb.) 49 Lo where she commeth, some countenaunce to hir 
make. xg90 Spenser #, Q. 1. iv. 15 ‘The stout Faery .. 
Thougbt .. that great Princesse too execeding prowd, That 
to strange knight no better countenance allowd. 1632 J. 
Havwarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 138 Entertaining lim with 
the best countenance that could be. 

8. ‘Patronage; appearance of favour; appear- 
ance on any side’ (J.); moral support. 

1§76 Fremne fanopl, Epist. 27 Your authoritie and 
countenaunce giveth mee .. great incouragement. 1596 
Suaxs. 1 //en. /V, x. ti, 33 Vnder whose countenance we 
steale, 1608 D. T. £'ss. Pot. & for. 10 That his deedes 
may be alwaies readie to give authoritie and countenance 
to his words. 1782 Priestiny Corrupt. Chr 1. t. 143 A 
doctrine which has no countenance in reason or revelation, 
1841 Macauzay HY. /fastings Ess. (1854) 595 To lend no 
countenance to suclt adulation. 1864 ‘Trexsyson Aydnier's 
field 307 Else 1 withdraw favour and countenance From 
you and yours for ever, 

th. éransf. A support. Obs. 

1565-73 Coorer Dvesnurvus, Agger..a bulwarke ; a coun. 
tenance to a fortressy or campe: araimpier. 1691 Norris 
Pract. Disc. 10z One is a Countenance and Incouragement 
to another, PA: : 

IIT. +9. Estimation; credit or repute in the 
world. 

1876 Fremwne Panopl. Epist. 148 Uf 1 were in as great 
countenance with my sistcrs soune. /éfd. 431 Vou are 
one whome hefore all other this Universitie lath in more 
countenaunce and estimation. 1§79 Lyiy /up/ues Arb.) 50 
Philautus .. both for his owne countenaunce, and the great 
countenaunce which his father had while he liued, crept 
into credit with Don Ferardo. «1745 Swtrr (J.', If the 
outward profession of religion and virtue were once tn prac: 
tice and countenance at court. 

+10. ‘The estate or state which one maintains or 
keeps up; position, standing, dignity, Ody. 

(It was often nsed by commentators as a rendering of 
coutenenentian in Magna Carta, though with doubtful 
propriety : see CONTENEMENT.) 

€1477 in Eng. Gilds 304 Beinge men of good welthe and 
comntenance. 1523 Fitzuers. Sve. 21 Sauyng to a gentyl- 
nian his counteynaunce and his houseltolde. 1576 Feeminc 
Panopl. Epist. 199 Gentlemen of the best countenaunce, 
and highest degree of honour. 1§8x W. Starrorn fram, 
Compl, ii. (1876) 64 Gentlemen ..seeke to maintayne their 
countcnaunces as their predecessors did. a 1617 Bayne Ov 
Eph, (1658) 18 Men of countenance and authority.  « 1654 
Seppen 7adle-t., Fines, When a Man was Fin'd, he was 
to be Fin'd Sadvo Conteremento, so as his Countenance 
might be safe. 1784 J. Reeves ‘fist. Zing. Lave (1814) 1. 
127 Such a grievous imposition as would entirely destroy 
their contenement, or, to use an English term. .formed from 
it, their countenance and appearance in the world. 

+11. ? Maintenanee. Oés. 

1§38 BALE God's Promises 1. in Hazl. Dadsley 1. 287 But 
through his ordinance Each have his strengtb and whole 
countenance. 1553 GuioALpr Cicero's Offices (1536) 56 b, 
Referred to the common use, and countenaunce of the life. 

Countenance sé.2, improperly for condineance. 

1sgo Greene Menaphon (1616) x As carefull for the 
weale of his Countrey, as the countenance of his Diademe. 
1592 — Art Conny Catch. tn. 10 Countenance of talke 
made them careles of the time, 

Countenance (kauwnt/nans’, 7. Also 5-6 
-anse, -aunse, 6 -aunce, conti-, countnancc. 
(fF. contenancer ‘to countenance, fauor, graec, 
maintaine, give countenance vnto; also, to frame 
or set the faee handsomely ; to give it a graceful 
and eonstant garbe’ (Cotgr. 16113), f contenance 
CouxTENANCE sé.]} 

+1. intr. To assume a particnlar demeanour, 
behaviour, or aspect ; to behave, pretend, or make 
(as if...). Obs. 

1486 Be. St. Adbans Avjb, Sum tyme yowre hawke 
countenansis as she piked hir, and yet she proynith not. 
1519 /utert. Four Elem. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 47, I can 
countenance comely, 

+2, érans. “To make a show of’ (J.., pretend. 

1g90 Srenser F, Q. 11, ii. 16 They were two knights .. 
Which to these Ladies love did countenaunce. 

+3. Zo countenance out (also, to countenance) : 
to faee out, persist in maintaining unblnshingly 
or unfalteringly; also (of a thing) to bear out, 
support, confirm (cf. sense 5). Ods. 

1526 Sxecton Afagnyf, 419 Sware and stare and byde 
thereby, And countenance it clenly. 1563 Foxe A. & AL 
693 With furious words and jrreuerent behauyour .. be 
thought to continaunce out the matter. 1§77 Harrison 
England u, xxv. (1877) 1. 366 Let this suffice to countenance 
out my conjecture. 1615 T. Apams Witte Devil 13 Let 
not the pretended equitie to men countenance out our 
neglected piety to God. 

+4. To give a proper (or specified) aspect to ; 
to set off, grace. Obs. 

1575 LANecHAM Let. (1871) 14 Who, for parsonage, gesture, 
and vtterauns beside, coountenaunst the matter too very 

ood liking. 1§92 Greese Ufst. Courtier in Harl. Mise. 

Math.) II. 223 What is the end of seruice to a man but to 
Sefoicnauace himgelle and credite his maister with braue 
suites? 1603 Kxotres //ist, Turks (1621) 1100 Coun- 
tenanced this yeares wars with greater shewes than deeds. 

5. To give countenanee to; to look upon with 
sanetion or favour ; to favour, patronize, sanetion, 
cneourage, ‘back up’, bear out: @ a person. 

1568 Nort tr. Guengra's Diall Pr. (1619) 625 Noble 
men, whose credit..with the Prince, may honour and coune 
tenance them [Gentlemens sonnes}. 1597 Suaxs. 2 //ex. /V, 
v. i. 41, I beseech you sir, To countenance William Visor of 
Woncot, against Clement Perkes of the hill. 1612 Brinstey 


COUNTER. 


Lud. Lit. xxvit. (1627) 276 That the painfull and obedient 
be. -countenanced, incoura: ed, and preferred. 1709 HLnARNE, 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) If. 252, I am afraid some of these 
great Men countenance this bold and Heretical writer. 
1848 Macautay //ist, Eng. I. 243 To demand that Burnet 
should no longer be countenanced at the Hague, 

b. athing (aetion, praetiee, opinion, etc.». 

1sgo Greene Ord. fur. (1599) 42 Content to lose The 
pleasance of his age, to countnance law. 1678 Wantey 
Wond, Lit, World v. i. § 43. 464/2 Constantinus, .the first 
Emperour who countenanced the Gospel. 1751 Jouxson 
Kambler No. 113 > Lest we should countenance the crime. 
1832 Hr. Martineau Lie in WH rids Pref.13 We shall not be 
supposed to countenance the practice. 

+c. a person éo do or de something. Oés. 

1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 139 Vheir power must not 
countenance them to be severe, es Dampier Voy. IL. n. 
iv. 116 The very Negroes .. are countenanced to do so by 
the Spaniards. 1717 De For /fist. Ch. Scot. 8 She coun- 
tenanced the Priests to go on with all the persecuting 
Methods they could. 

+6. To kecp in eountenance (by aeting in the 
sane way) ; to be in keeping with. Oés, 

1605 Susans. AVact. u. iii, 85 Malcolme, Banquo, As from 
your Graues rise vp, and walke like Sprights, ‘'o coun- 
tenance this horror. 

Countenanced (kawnt/ninst,, fp/. @ — [[f. 
CouNTENANCE sd, and 7. + -ED.] 

1. [f. the sb.] Having a specified) countenanee. 

1594 Carew //uarte’s fvant. i tts (1616) 277 She cannot 
be faircly counlenanced. 1607 WaLKincton Opt. Glass 130 
Dull-paced, sad countenanced. 1820 Worvsw. Sonu. River 
Duddon xx, Countenanced like a soft cerulean sky. 

2. [f. the vb.J Favoured, supported, ete.: sve 
COUNTENANCE 0. 5. 

1692 Locus. Foleration ut. ix, ‘UVhe..unthinking Part of 
Men; who without Thought..may embrace the Profession 
of the countenanced Religion. 

Countenancer karnt/ndnsos). [f. Covn- 
TENANCE v.+-ER!.] One who eonntenances, sitp- 
ports, or encourages. 

suaum. & VL. flon. Alan's Fortune w. ii, Are you 

race’s Conntenancer, lady ? 637° 50 Row f/ist. Airh 

11842) 33 Root out the Masse and all countenancers of it. 

1705 Hearne Collect. 23 Sept., A Countenancer of Fanaticks. 

1827 Scott Sug. Dau. i, To be thought an abettor or 
countenancer. .of the Popish ritual. 

Co‘untenancing, 22/. sé. [f. as pree. + -1NG 1.] 
‘The action of the verb CounTENANCE. 

1628 Hl. Burron f/sraels fast 5 To abhorre such coun- 
tenancing of sin. 1680-90 ‘Tearir £ss. fp. Discontents 
Wks. 1732 I. 263 ‘he countenancing .. the Customs and 
Habits of Industry. 

+Counter (kawnta:, sé! Obs, Forms: 4 
cuntre, cunter, 5 countire, cowntere, 6 coun- 
ter. [Aphetic forin of actentre, ACOUNTER, Ex- 
counTer.] Encounter, hostile meeting, opposition. 

¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 38 Tille pei com to mide- 
weie, cuntre non pei fond. c 1380 Hit. Palerne 1344 Je ne 
herde neuer, y hope, of s0 hard a cunter, ¢ 1400 Melayne 
238 At the first countire righte ‘The Sarazen slewe oure 
cristyn knyghte. 14.. Fencimg in Red. Ant. I. 308 Thys y> 
the ferst cowntere of the too hond swerd. xg9x Srexsrr 
Tears of Muses 207 With kindly counter vader Mintick 
shade. 

Counter (kawntos), 53.2 Also 4 countour. 
(a. AV’. countour =OF¥. conteor mod.F, compte 
counter, conte reeounter, narrator) :—L. compucd- 
for-cm, agent-n, f. computdre to eomptte, Count.} 

1. One who eounts, reckons, or ealculates. 

13.. AS. Cott. Catig. A. ii. f. 110 (Halliw.) Ther is no 
countere nor clerke Con hem recken alle. _ 1369 [see Coun- 
TER 56.3 3.) a@1q20 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 25 In my 
purs, so grete sommes be, That there nys counter in alle 
cristente Whiche that kan at ony nombre sette. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 78 A_Cownter, compotista. Ssutn_ in /AEL. 
Trans. LIX. 703 I did not even hear the fect of the four 
counters, who had passed behind me from the windows to 
the clock. % : 

b. In the House of Commons: One who eauses 
the House to be counted. ‘ 

1861 Sat, Rev. 27 May 527 A counter is looked upon in 
the House with the same sort of individual dread .. that is 
accorded out of the House to an informer or a hangman. 

+2. A scrjeant-at-law, ete.; see Covnroun. Oés. 

8. An apparatus for keeping count of revolutions, 
strokes of a piston, ete. [Cf F, compreur gas- 
ineter.] ; 

1803 Phil. Traus, XCIHI.145 A counter is placed so as to 
show the number of revolutions of the windlass. 1823 
Mechanic's Mag. No. 1.4 By fixing a counter on the beam 
of one engine .. the number of strokes made... was ascer- 
tained. 3829 R. Stuart Anecd. Steam Hugines 1. 275 
Tis. .coratter was formed of a series of small wheels, shut 
up in a box, having a dial and index hand, to sbow how 
many revolutions had been made. 

Counter (kauntas), s#.3 Forms: 4- counter ; 
also 4 counture, (5; cowntewery, countre, 6 
cowntier), 5-6 countor, -our, 5-7 cownter, 6- 
compter. [a. AF. countcour, countour, in OF, 
conteotr, -cor, -ocr, whence conteour, contoucr, in 
14-15th c. comptouer, comptovoir, mod! , comptoir 
:—L. computdtorium (in med.L, 1364, Du Cange), 
f. computdre to compute, count+-ortum. As this 
became, like the prec., coustour, -or in AF., they 
are both covrter in mod.Eng, The form cown- 
tewery points to an AF. counteori or countouert.] 

I. 1. Anything used in counting or keeping 


COUNTER. 


account: +a. A round piece of metal, ivory, or 
other material, formerly used in performing arith- 


metical operations. Oés. 

a ¢1310 Kuow Thyself 38 in E. FE. P.(1862) 131 Site doun 
and take countures rounde .. And for vche a synne lay fou 
doun on Til pou pi synnes haue sou3t vp and founde. 1496 
in Ld, Treas, Acc. Scot. 1. 300 A nest of cowntouris to the 
King. 1515 Barcray Egéoges iii. (1570) Cij/s The kitchin 
clarke .. Togiine his counlers, chatling himselfe alone. 
1530 Parser. 684/1, I shall reken it syxe tymes by aul- 
gorisme or you can caste il ones by counlers ifar Jjectons}, 
1s4a Recoroe Gr. Artes 86 b, Nowe that you have learned 
.. Arithmetike with the penne, you shall see the same Arte 
in Counlers. 1579 G. Llarvev Letter-ék. (Camden) 66 
Marchantes counters which nowe and then slande for 
hundreds and thousands, by and bye for odd halfpens or 
farthinges and otherwhiles for very nihils. 160g Hoctann 
alam. Marcell, xxx. iv. 405 They assayed many times 
to cast with counters, and comprise the full number of them. 
1q7iz ArsutnNnot Fokn Bull (1755) 2 [They] never used to 
dirty their fingers with pen, ink, and counters. 180% STRUTT 
Sports 4 Past. .W.ii. 277 The stones and shells were laid aside, 
and counters made with ivory became their substitutes. 

B. 1840 Act 32 [en. VILL, c. 14 Item for cuery nest of 
compters .xviils. 3599 Sannys Enrope Spec. (1632) 235 
Praying by tale with Sainct Dominicks round compters. 
1611 Suaxs. Int, 7. ww. iii, 38 Euery tod yeeldes pound 
and odde shillmg: fifieene hundred shore, what comes the 
wooll too? .. 1 cannot do’t without Compters. 1698 Cravie 
Waxseovy 173 Arithmetick..which they perform by the help 
of Plumb-Stones instead of Compters. 

b. In later times used chiefly in kecping an 
account or reckoning in games of chance, es. 
cards, (These counters are of various shapes, ac- 
eording to eonvenience.) 

1579 Tosson Calvin's Serur. Tint 105/2 They cast it into 
the winde, they played with it as with a counier, 2a 1600 
Ton Thomée 61 in Hazbl £. 2. P. W.179 Where he for 
counters, pinns and points, and cherry stones did play. 
1674 Cotron Compl, Gamester in Singer [list. Cards 345 
He that hath first played away his cards demands as many 
counters as there are cards in the hands of the rest. 1709 
Steere Tatler No. 15 2 4 They were marking their game 
with Counters. 1732 Berketry Alciphr. vi} 8 Counters 
--ata card-table are used..as signs substituted for moncy. 
1874 Burnano Jfy Tture vii. 61 Card-playing ..for counters 
at two-pence a dozen. 1878 H. H. Gisss Ombre 8 The 
Counters should be of various shapes—round, oblong, and 
long or fisl-shaped. 

e, Also, applied to the ‘pieces’ or ‘men’ used 
in playing shovelboard, chess, draughts and other 
games; also /ig. 

1605 ARMIN [‘oole npon F. (1880) 21 All alone he playd at 
slide groate, as his manner was: peeces or counters he had 
none, 1865 Merivate Kom. Emp. VIM. Ixvii. 299 The 
mass of the emperor's subjects.. were moved as counters by 
the hands of a central government. 1874 Green SAort 
ffist. vii, 368 ‘The nobles1 aims and lives were only counters 
on her board. i 

2. An imitation coin of brass or inferior metal ; 
a token used to represent real eoin; hence often 
rhetorically eontrasted with real .eoins, as being 
only their temporary representatives or eounterfeits. 

1526 Sxetton Afagnyf. 1186 Nay, offer hym a counter in 
stede of a peny, 1603 Dent /’athtw. Meaven (1831) 24 A 
fool believeth every thing: that copper is gold, and a 
counter an angel, 165 llosnes Leviata. t.iv.15 Words 
are wise mens counlers, they do but reckon by them: bur 
they are the mony of fooles. 1689 Lond, Gaz. No. 2498/4 
A silver box of Couuters stampt with Kings and Queens 
heads, etc. 1702 C. Matuer Magn. Chr. in, i iti. (1852) 

He sent her a brass counter, a silver crown, and a gold 
Jacobus. 1796 T. Jerrerson H’rit, (1859) 1V. 152 Counters 


will pay this from the poor in spirit; but from you, my _ 


friend, coin was due. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks. 
VIIL, 152 Silver, not as now a sort of counter, bul the body 
of the current coin. 1855 Browninc Statue § Bust, The 
true has no value beyond the sham. As well the counter as 
coin, I submit. 1868 Daily News 23 Oct., How easy it is 
to pay fools with the counters of words instead of wilh the 
money of thought. 


b. Also applied to debased coin, and contempt- 


uously to moncy generally, 
r601 Suaxs. ¥#/. C. av. it, 8o When Marcus Brutus 
rowes so Couetous T’o locke such Rascall Counters from 
is Friends. a Swirt Drapier’s Lett, ii, Does Mr. 
Wood think, we will 
his counters not worth sixpence. 3855 Macautay //is¢. 
Eng. II, 582 He was robbed indirectly by a new issue of 
counters, smaller in size and baser in material than any 
which had yet bore the image and superscriplion of 
James. ‘ ae 
c, As the type of a thing of no intrinsic value, 
x600 Suaxs, A. ¥. LZ. 11. vil. 63 What, for a Counter, 
would I do, but good? 1664 I]. More Jfys¢. Jay 554 
Childish squabling about Nui-shells, Counters and Cherry 
stones, 1682 — Lett. Sev. Subjects (1694) 32 Stickling to 
get the most Counters and Cherry-cobs, 
II. +3. A table or desk for counting money, 
keeping aecounts, ctc.; a bnreau. Obs, 

In quot. 1369 perh. an abacus or cong ri 

€1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 436 Thogh Argus the 
noble covnter [v. 7 countour] Sete to rekene in hys counter 
(v.». countour}. 

3453 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. No. 185 I. 250 The draute 
chamer, ther as ye wold your cofors and cowntewery shuld 
be sette for the whyle; and ther is no space besyde the 
bedd. .for to sette both your bord and your kofors ther, 
1493 Bury Wills (1850) 81, } bequethe to Kaleryn my wyff 
my countour stondyng in my parlour. rg0q /éid. 98 A 
fetherbed and a tabyll callyd a countour. rg21 Test. Eber. 
(Surtees) V. 203 Unum magnum cowntier stans in aula. 
1587 IWVills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) II. 306 One fetherbed .. 
standing in the westmost chamber, and the best counter, 
that is in the same cbamber. 


sell him a stone of wool for a parcel of | 
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4. A banker's or money-ehangér’s table; also, 
the table in a shop on whieh the money paid by 
purehasers is connted out, and across whieh goods 
are delivered. ‘The tradesman stands behind the 
counter; goods are sold and money paid over the 
counter. 

(In modern times the sbop-counter is also used for the 
display of goods, but this is not iniplied in the name.) 

a, 1688 R. Hoime Asonry in. 259/1 He [is] .. behind 
a Counter or Counting ‘lable. 1701 De For Z77ne-born 
Eng. 25 Fate has bul very small Distinction set Beiwixt 
the Counter and the Coronet. 1712 Agsutunot John Bull 
(1755) 2 Sometimes you would see him behind bis counter 
selling broad-clolh, 1835 Macautay [/ist. Eng. IL. 215 
[He] might walk into a shop, lay on the counter a bit of 
brass worth threepence, and carry off goods to tbe value of 
halfa guinea. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 252 Pay i back 
over the connter to the credit of his account with the same 
banker. 1889 ‘mes (Weekly ed.) 31 May 7/4 In fair days 
he would take some £ 40 over the connter. 

B. 1699 GartH Drsfens. ui, 30 ‘Then from the Compiler he 
takes down the File. 19732 Fietmise New say un, ii, 
you sit behind a desk, or stand behind a compter? 1798 
elnti-Facobin xxvi. 136 Each spruce nymph from city 
compters free. 1826 Miss Mitroxp Village Ser. u. (2863) 

24 Mrs. Bennet, milliner .. who .. marshalled a compter 
ull of caps and bonnets at one side of the shop. 

+5. A counting-house:; a. In early use. Obs. 

¢ 1386 Cuaccer Shipm. T. 213 Vp to hir housbande is 
this wyf ygon And knokketh at his enuntou [e.r. counter] 
boldely. 1432 Zest. Edbor. uu. (Surtees) 16 Omnia instru- 
menta et necessaria shopax mea ad le meltynghouse et ad 
countor meum spectantia. 1§30 Patscr. 209/2 Counter, a 
countyng house, comptoyr. 

b. In 18-1oth e. after F. comf/otr. 

1736 BerkeLev pf. fo Overist 1. $136 Whether it would 
uot be righi to build the compters and public treasuries .. 
without wood, 1809 daz. Reg. 861,11 England is only 
sensible in her compters, ; 

III. +6. The office, court, or hall of justice of 
a inayor. Obs. 

1479 Mayor of Bristolin Eng. Gilds (1870) 426 The Maire 
and Shiref. .to kepe theire due residence al the Countereuery 
Veryall day. «1734 Nortn F.xant. wi viii. § 44 (1740) 616 
‘The law Province was restored 10 ils Seat in the several 
Counters, and the Sherriffs opened their Halls, 

7. The prison attaehed to sueh a city court ; the 
name of certain prisons for debtors, etc. in London, 
Southwark, and some other eities and boroughs. 
In this sense the offieial spelling from the 17the. 
was ComPTER, q. v. Ods. exe. Hist. 

3388 [see CounTer-TENoR 1b for play upon this word]. 
1428 FE. F. Ws (1882) 78 The prisons of Ludgale .. And 
the Countours. 1476 /ampton Corr, 36 He..gart him be 
sett in lhe Countre, till he founde sewerte to answer at the 
Gildchall for the cloth, 1480 Caxton Céron, Eng. coxxxix. 
265 They ..brake vp the prison of newgate and drafe oute 
al the prisoners and of both countours. .and desiroyed alle 
the bookes of bothe counters. 1556 Céron. Gr. Friars 
(Cainden) 96 Item the xxvij. day of Seplember after was the 
counter in Bredstret removyd in-to Wood-strete. rg98 B. 
Joxsos Ev. Man in Hunt, 1, He is gol into one o’ your 
cilie pounds the Counters. 1645 Pacitr /leresiogr. (1662) 
215 He was committed by the Lord Mayor to the Counter, 
and from lhence removed to the new prison in Maiden Lane. 
1681 W.. Ropertson /’Araseol. Gen. (1693) 398 A counter or 
prison, carcer. [See Comprer.] 

IV. 8. atirib. and Comdé,, as (sense 3) couttler- 
cloth ; (sense 4) couster-dandy, -keeper ; (sense 5) 
coutter-door, ~house; (sense 7) Courtter-book, -gale, 
-seuffie, -wall; eounter-case, a flat case to lie on 
a shop-counter; + counter-caterpillar, ?slang 
name for a constable; +counter-rat,- (a) slang 
name for an inferior officer of a Connter; (2) a 
criminal inmate ofa Cotnter; counter-skipper = 
CounTer-JuMPER. Also CoUNTER-JUMYEK, -MAN. 

Bae J. Taycor (Water P.) 4s. (N., Though base and 
trebles, fortune did me grant, Yet to make up the musicke, 
I must looke The tenor in the cursed “counter-booke. 72632 
Wat Tyler in Evans O. B. (1784) 1. li. 282 Into the coun- 
lers then they get, Where men in prison lay for debt; 
They broke the doors and let them out, And threw the 
counter-books aboul. E. Warn /fnd. Kediv. Il, 6 
‘These *Compter-CARSiGauie, These Hawk-cy'd Shoulder- 
dabbling Dealers. 1541 Lave. Wills I. 129 A_*cownter 
clothe xvj4.° 1848 THacxrray Bt. Snobs xxvii, Young 
*counter-dandiesare displaying their wares. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Shipman's T.85 Ffor which ful faste his *Countour dore 
he shette. 1698 Sraxs. Afersvy JV. ant. iit. 85 Thou mightst 
as well say, I loue to walke by the “Connter-gate, 1710 E. 
Warp &rit, /fud., Go see 'em strail, I charge you, in at 
Counter-Gate, ¢1386 Cuaucer SAspman's 7. 77. And vp in 
tohis*Countour hous goothhe. 1804 Edin, Rez, V. 6 The 
wretched perversion of judgement whicb uniformly ranks.. 
“counter keepers .. before the honest ploughman. a 1623 
Oversury Char, Sargeant’s Yeoman, This *counter-rat.. 
hath not his full halfe-share of the booty. 1707 FE. Warn 
Hud, Rediv, 11.6 Looking as rough as Counter Rats, 1858 
R.S. Surtees Ask Mamma xxv. 7 She .. taught them .. 
how to speak to a doctor, how to a “counter-skipper. 1859 
Sat, Rev. VII. 191/2 A counter-skipper in a small linen- 
draper’s shop. 1607 Hevwoop Fair Maid Exch. Wks. 
1874 I]. 31 Sentences... for posteritic to carve Vpon the 
inside of the *Counter wall. 


Counter (kawntoz), 54.4 [In senses 1, 2, f. 
CouNTER a. or adv.: of senses 3-4 the history is 
uncertain, and perhaps they ought to be treated 
separately.] 

1. Hunting. The opposite direction to the course 
taken by the game; see COUNTER adv. 1. 


3595 Turperv. Venerie 121 The huntesmen.. must take 
g heede that theyr boundes take not the counter by 


COUNTER. 


cause the harte is fledde backwardes, did. 205 Or els 
hunteth backe himself by the counter of hir footing. 1674 
N. Cox Gentl. Keereat. 1. (1706) 87 That the Hounds may 
not think it the Counter she came first, 

2. The contrary, opposite. 

1871 Tennyson Last Toirn, 80 Whalsoeverbisown knights 
have sworn My kaights have sworn the counter to it. 

II. 3. That part of a horse’s breast which lies 
between the shoulders and under the neek. 

1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of Wart. 25 [They] present the Pike 
to the height of the Horses Counters. 1927-31 Battey 
vol. II, Conuter is that part of the fore-hand of a borse, 
that lies between the shoulder and under the neck. 180g 
Scott Last Minstr. 1. xxix, For he was barbed from 
counter to tail, And the rider was armed complele in mail, 
384: Lever C. O'Malley x\v, ‘Vhe poor beast .. had been 
killed by a bulletin the counter. 185: Mayne Reip Scalp 
Hout. xxix, His throat, counter, and sboulders. 

4, Nant. The curved part of the stern of a 
ship. 

‘The counler above extends from the gun-deck line, or 
lower ribbon moulding of the cabin windows, to the water. 
line (or seat of water); the lower counter is arched below 
that line, and constitutes the hollow run’ (Smyth Saslor’s 
Word-bk.. 

3626 Cart. Smith Accid. Vag. Seamen 11 The round- 
house, the counlers, the wayst. 1627 — Seaman's Gram, 
ii, a1 The hollow arching betwixt ae lower part of the 
Gallery and the ‘Transome, is called the lower Counter; 
the gee Counter is from the Gallery 10 the arch of the 
round house. 1769 Fauconer Dict. Marine (1789), Counter, 
an arch... whose upper-part is terminated by the bottom of 
lhe stern, and Ihe wet rt by the wing-transom and but- 
tock, 1805 in Nicolas Lush. Nelson VII. 195 note, Several 
shot-holes tn the hull—one in the under counter 34 feet under 
water. 1864 thenzum No. 1926. 410/3 The explosion of 
the torpedo under her counter. 1883 W. C. Russet. Sea 
Queen mm. xi. 243 When her bows lifted and sbe dipped her 
counter in the black water. 

b. Com, Counter-rail, -timber (see quots.). 

1815 Falconer’s Dict. Marine, Countertimbers, short. 
limbers in the stern, put in..for. .strengthening the counter. 
1850 Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 112 Counter-ratis, the orna- 
mental rails athwart the stern into which the coypnters 
finish, 1867 in SmyTH Saslor’s Word-bk, 


Counter (kawnta:, 56.5 [ad. F. contre, It. 
contro, in same sense, a substantival use of the 
prep. coulre, coniro against.] 

1. Fencing. A name applied to all eircular par- 
ries, i.c. parries in whieh, while the hand retains 
the same position, the point is made to describe a 
eirele, passing under the adverse blade so as to 
ineet it again when the latter is ‘disengaged’, 
i.e. removed from engagement. Called also 
counter-parry, formerly + contter-parade, counter 


caveating parade. 

The particular engagement is indicated by an addition, as 
counter-prime, seconde, -tierce, qnuarte (carte), -guinte, 
-sixte, septime, octave (now in practice reduced to four, 
seconde, -tierce,-quarte, -septinie), 

[x6xz FLonio, Contro, as Contra in all compositions, Also 
a Counter.) 1684 R. H. Schoo! Recreat, 67 ‘The Counter 
Caveating Parade, &c. When you observe your Adver- 
sary’s Thrust coming home within your Sword, then imme- 
diately slope your Point, and bring itup again wilh a quick 
Motion on the other side of your Adversary’s, and parrie 
his Thrust without your Sword, that he intended to give 
within your Sword. /bfd. 74 This may be Parry'd, by 
answering every Motion, or using the Counter-caveating 
Parade. 1707 [see Caveat 2. 3]. 1809 Rotanp Fencin, 
64 To form a counter parade. .at the time you disengage, 

ss with a small circular motion under your wrist, or 

lade, and relurn, by forming my parade in nearly the 
same aa I was in previously to your disengagemenl 
1889 W. H. Pottocn, etc. Fencing (Badm. Libr.) ii, 57 
Counters are named according to the engagement fron 
which the parry is made. /¢id. 58 Reversed Counter. 
parries. These, as the name indicales, are the ordinary 
counter-parries executed the opposite hej 

2. Broadsword play. An attack made as the 
adversary liimself leads to attack. The stronger 
attaek takes the advantage. 

3. Pugilism, A blow delivered as the adversary 
leads off; really a time-hit, which, if stronger than 
the adverse one, secures the advantage. 

A counter with the other hand is called a eress-counter} 
e.g. if the adversary leads off with his left, he may be cross- 
counlered with the right. 

1861 Ilucnes Yom Brown at Ox/. viii, My length of ana 
gave me the advantage in every counter. 1 Badminton 
Libr, Boxing 161 The leader-off has to take the counter in 
full face. 

Counter (kauntaz), so. Shoemaking. [Short 
for counterfort, in F. conirefort.) The pieee of 
stiff leather forming the back part of a shoe or 
boot ronnd the heel. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XXI, 410/2 The closing of the vamp 
and counter to the leg [of the boot}. 1883 F. D. Y. Car- 
PENTER Aoond about ya When a [Brazilian] buys a new 
pair of slippers his first object is to break the counters down 
out ofthe way. 1892 Oxford Chron. 7 ay 6/2, The heel 
pa be built a little higher on one side, and a stiff counter 
used. 


Counter (kauntoz), 5.’ Afusic, Short for 
CoUNTER-TENOR ; also app. any voice part set in 
eontrast to a principal melody or part. 

1869 Mrs. Stowe Oldtown Folks 60 Uncle Eliakim .. 
tuning up in a high, cracked voice, a weird part, in those 
days called counter. 1878 — Foganne P. vii. 56 Ben.. 
beating and roaring, first to treble and then to counter and 
then to bass. 


COUNTER. 


Counter, 33.0 Afining. Also dial. CAUNTER 
q.v. Short for CounTER-LODE; also for counter- 
gangway (see quot.). 

188: Raymonp Afining Gloss. Counter, (1) a cross-vein; 
(2) a gangway driven obliquely upwards on a coal-seam 
from the main gangway until it cuts off the faces of the 
workings, and then continues parallel with the main gang- 
way. : 

Counter (kawntez), @. [Arising chiefly from 
combinations in CounTeR- (esp. in senses 6, 9), 
with subsequent extcnsion to more or less analo- 
gous instances, e.g. comnter-current, counter citr= 
rent, the currents are counter. In many cases itis 
not possible to draw any line of demarcation be- 
tween counter adj., and cotter- pref.: see under 
the latter.) Acting in opposition ; lying or tending 
in the opposite direction; having an opposite 
tendeney, to the opposite effect; opposed, opposite : 
ef. senses of CounTER- pref. Mostly affrzd. 

1596 Srenser F. Q. vi xii. 1 A ship..met of many a 
counter winde and tyde. 1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. 118 ‘The 
Sensation of Relievo .. by one, or more hatches, cross and 
counter, 1780 Lp, Stiruinc in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rez, 
(1853) III. 5 He might..send them counter orders, 1836-7 
Sir W.Hamitron Afetaph. xiic (x870) 218 ‘he counter doc- 
trine is self-repugnant. 1842 Tennyson Gold. Vear 7 We 
crost Between the lakes, and clamber'd half way up The 
counter side. 1 Br, Winperrorce Amer. Ch. (1846) 
16x Having founded a counter episcopate: 1847 Dr 
Quincey Secret Soc. Wks. (1863) VI. 305 The answer is 
found precisely in the parallel case of the counter sect. 
1857 — IWks. (1871) XVI. 238 note, In one direction .. and 
«In the counter direction. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer’s Field 
282 Withdrawing by the counter door to that Which Leolin 
open’d. 1879 Farrar St. Paud I. 447 To combat false 
doctrine..by the presentation of the counter truth. 

b. Duplicate; serving as a cheek (sce Coun- 
TRR- 8). 

1823 Soutuey //is?, Penins, War 1. 112 The magistrate... 
was to deliver in a list of all the owners of fishing boats..a 
counter list was to be kept on board the floating battery. 

ce. Rarely predicative: Opposite, eontrary. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits iv. Race Wks. (Bohn) If. 22 

The currents of thought are counter. 


Counter (kan-ntaz), v1 Forms: 4 cuntre. 
eunter, 4-5 countur, -our, 4-6 countre, 5 
eownter, contre, countire, cowuntur, 5- 
counter, (6- S¢. conter). [In senses 1, 2, aphetic 
form of ACoUNTER, ENcouNTER; in sense 3, in- 
fluenced by, if not formed afresh from, CouNTER- 
prof, sense 5 goes with CounTER sd.° sense 3. 
But in later use all the senses tend to mutual 
association; cf. 1813 in 2b.] 

I. +1. evans. To meet. Obs. 

¢1325 Coer de 1. 60 Whenne they come on mydde the 
sea... Another schip they countryd thoo. 1813 Scotr 
Rokeby iu. x, His eyes... Counter’d at once a dazzling glance. 

+b. intr. (with again = against). Obs. 

1475 Partenay 1640 Lordys of contre contring thaim 


again With a wilfull hert full gentilly resceyuyng. /é/d. 
3346 The messingere lefte contred hym again. 

2. ¢rans, To meet in opposition; to encounter 
or engage in eombat. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 1191 Duke Nestor anon, nobli arayed, 
Countres the kyng. ¢1475 Partenay 3030 Gaffroy cam 
faste contring the enitat then, 2513 Bransraw Sé¢. Ves 
bnrge i, 236 Fewe of them have countred..great nombre of 
enemyes. 1557 Paynen Barclay’s Fugurth Bij b, Often 
tymes countryng his enemies without dred of perill. 

b. intr. (Const. with.) 

1330 R. Baunxe Chron. (1810) 38 With pe erle of Kent bei 
countred at Medeweie. ¢1380 Wvctir Sev. Sel. Wks, I. 

[Men] my3t fle fro toun to toun and nevere countre 
ald her enemyes. 1430 Lyne. Chron. Troy i. xxiii, 
As they countre .. Eueryche vnhorsed knightly hath his 
feare, ¢ 465 Eng. Chron. (Camden) 80 There bothe hostes 
mette and countred to gedre. 15.. Eger * Grime t44 
(Furniv. Percy Folio 1. 458) To counter on ffoote he was 
full throe, 1813 Scorr Zriermain u, xx, Blithe at the 
trumpet let them go, And fairly counter blow for blow. 

Il. 3. ¢rans. (fig.) To go counter to, to act 
or speak in opposition to, or so as to check; to 
oppose, encounter, contradict, controvert. 

1382 Wvetir Prof, to O. Test. 55 Heere Sire .. countrith 
not Austen, but declareth him ful mychel to symple mennis 
witt. ¢1qa0 Pallad. on Hust. nt. 66 Se the profession Of 
every yyne, and wherin thai myscheve As counter it. 
@1649 Drumm. oF Hawtn. Shiamachia Wks. (1711) 190 
The two houses. issued out a declaration .. To counter 
this, the king sent a message ,. to the lords of his council 
in Scotland. @1734 Norru Exam. u. iv. § 31(1740) 246 To 
all which Matters .. his Answer countered See Design of 
the Interrogations. 1840 Whistlebinkie (Sc. Songs) (1890) 
I, 254 Wha conters him may re the same, 1 SARL OF 
Dunraven in 194 Cent. Mar, 426 ‘The resolution .. was .. 
countered by an amendment. 1892 A. Roperrson S/. 
Athanasius Proleg. 19 The ‘eternity’ of the Son was 
countered by the text, ‘We that live are alway’ (2 Cor. 
iv. rx) 1892 J. M. Barrie Lit. Minister xxvi. 280 That's 
what I say; but Elspeth conters me, of course, and says 
she, etc. < 

b. Chess. To meet or answer with a counter- 
move. 

1890 Tiwzes 12 Dec. 5/6 White moved his Kt to B. 2, which 
Black countered with R. to K. square. 1892 Sat. Rev. 28 


Mar. 394/1 The system by which they were countered and 
checkmated. 


+4. intr, (fig.) To engage in contest, ar; 
oppositton, dispute, retort agatzsi, with. Obs. 
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e1449 Prcock Refs. 1. xiii. 72 Who euer wole ., countre 
ajens the firste conclusionn. 1542 Upate Eras. Apoph. 
4x b, Then Diogenes again countreyng saied, If Aristippus 
had learned to be contented, etc. 31548 — etc. Fras. Par. 
John x. 74b, We wil not counter with them and geuve 
rebuke for rebuke, 1589 PuTTexKam Zing. Poesie wi. xix. 
(Arb.) 220 So cunning and so wise, To counter vvith her 
goodman, and all by contraries. 
III. 5. Boxing. To give a return blow while re- 
eeiving or parrying the blow of an antagonist ; to 
strike with a counter-blow. Also ¢ransf. and fig. 


a. trans, 

286x Ilucnes Jone Brown Oxf. xlv, Of course I coun- 
tered him there with tremendous effect. 1865 Sat. Nez, 
9 Dec. 724 We are glad to set down the author of such 
smart hits as a misanthrope, because it is easier to counter 
than to parry them. 

b. tntr. 

1857 Hucnurs Zon: Brown nu. iii, Instead of trying to 
counter, and leading his enemy. 1885 Sat, New. 7 Nov. 
600 Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Chamberlain have, 
in the language of an almost lost art, ‘ countered’ heavily 
during the past week. 1889 Badminton Libr., Boxing 166 
Instead of ihus countering on the lead the blow may be 
aimed at the ribs, 

+Counter, v.2 A/us. Obs. [f. F. contre against: 
ef. OF. contre-chanter in same sense, and CouNTER 
shiz] intr. To sing an accompaniment to a melody 
or plain-song. Henee Countering z/. s/. 

c1440 Promp. Parv., Cowntryn [in] songe, eccento, Cown- 
terynge yn songe, concentus [v.r. occentus] 1g09 BARCLAY 
Shyp Folys (1570) 117 Some rore, some counire, sone their 
balades fayne. a rg29 SkeLton Laureate Wks. 1. 16 He 
irymmyth in hys tenor to counter pyrdewy. — Garé. 
Laurel 705 ‘Vhere was coumeryng of carollis in meter and 
verse. — Bowge oY Courte 365 Counter he coude O L1w.r 
vpon a potte. — J% Sparowe 468 The threstyl with her 
warblyng.. ‘The countrynge of the coe. 1562 J. Hxvwoon 
Prov. & Epier. (1867) 186 Nor the counter 1ennor for coun- 
tryng to long. 

Cownter, «| [f. Counter 50.3] trans. To 
furnish (a shop, ete.) with a eounter or counters. 

1844 Dickens Mart. Chus. xxvii, The offices were .. 
newly countered. 


Counter, 7.4 Shoemaking. [f. CounTER sé.°} 
trans, To furnish (a shoc) with a eonnter. 

Iu mod. Diets. 

Counter (kawntes), adv. [a. F. contre (OF. 
cuntre, AF, contre); see COUNTER- pref. The 
adverbial use has mainly arisen by analysis and 
separation of verbs and verbal sbs. in cozezter-: 
e.g. to counteract, countermarch, to act or march 
eounter ; so to rzn counter, ete.] 

1. In the opposite direetion, back again. 7o 
hunt, run, go counter: t.e. in a direetion op- 
posite to that which the game has taken; follow- 
ing the seent or trail of game in the reverse 


direetion, Also fig. 

©1446 Pol. Poems (1859) 11. 224 Now ye han founde par- 
fite, love welle your game; Tor onl ye renne counire 
thenne be ye to blame. 1575 Ternerv. J enerie 243 When 
a hounde hunteth backwardes the same way that the chase 
is come, then we say he hunteth counter, 1602 Saks. 
Ham, wy. 110 How cheerefully on the false Traile they 
cry. Oh this is Counter, you false Danish DEB ES: 1624 
Quartes Yok Div. Poems (1717) 203 Forwards they went, 
on either hand, and back Rai they counter. 1648 
Mitton Tenure Aings (1650) 57 Sometimes they seem to 
march on, and presently march counter. 1741 Compl. Fam. 
Piece u. i. 292 The great skill.in hunting the Buck, is 10 
keep the Hounds from hunting Counter, 1826 Scott Woodst. 
iv, Hunting counter, or running a false scent. | 

+2. Against the front (of anything), in full face. 

16r5 G. Sannys Jrav, (J.), They hit one another with 
darts, as the other do with their hands, which they never 
throw counter, but at the back of the flyer. 1654 H. 
UL Estrancr Chas, / (1655) 68 ‘The enemy. .coming counter 
and travers of our Canon, they received the greater losse. 

3. fig. In opposition or antagonism; eontrary ; 


esp. in phrase 40 run, go, act counter (to). 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled. 1. 553 The practice of 
men..often runs counter to their theory. 1681 Hickrrix- 
owe News Jv. Colchester Wks. (1716) 1. 396 1f..the Villain 
swear Counter afterwards, 1768 Sterne Sent. Fourn., Nam- 
pont, Postillion, Here am J sitting as candidly disposed to 
make the best of the worst, as ever wight was, and all runs 
counter, 1837 Newman Par. Serm. (ed. 2) L11. xix. 302 Let 
us go counter to Tradition rather than to Scripture, 1858 
CaruyLe Fredk. Gt, (1865) 1. n. xiv. 130 At least Sigismund 
voted clearly so, and Jobst said nothing counter. 187 
Green Short Hist. viii. 478 A policy at home and abroa 
which ran counter to every national instinct. 

+b. Contrariwise. Ods. 

1662 Hickerincitt. Sev, Wks. (1716) I. 302 Our new 
Gospellers, just counter, do not walk much like Christians; 
but can talk Christianly. | 

+4, Ino posite directions to each other. Ods. 

1601 Br. W. Bartow Defence 120 Two foxes tied by the 
tailes, and their heades turned counter. 1662 HickERINGILL 
Serm, Wks, (1716) I. 279 The wheels of Providence .. may 
move counter, yet each motion concur to makg it go the 
belter. at Locke (J.), In this case, it is plain, the will 
and the desire run counter. 

+ Counter, rep. Obs. rare. [a. AF. countre, 
T. contre against.] Against, contrary to. : 

ex420 Pallad, on Hush, 1. 259 Other wey to wirche is 
counter reason, /éid. x1. 442 Goode stomak wyne and 
counter pestilence Thus make. 

Cou'nter-, prefix:—ME. and AF. countre-, a. 
F. coutre- (= Pr. It. contra-):—L. contrd adv. and 


COUNTER.. 


prefix (see ConTRA-) against, in return. The form 
in whieh the Lat. prefix has eomc down through 
Fr, into Eng. sed in words actually adopted 
from earlier F., as counterbalance, counterchange, 
counterfeit, counlermand, countermarch, counters 
mark, countermure, counterpotse, counterseal, 
countersign, ete., and their derivatives ; also in 
adaptations of later F. or Italian words in conZve-, 
contra-; and in many words formed after them in 
English. Confer has thus beeome a living element 
ofthe language, capable of entering into new com- 
binations even with words of Teutonie origin. It 
may be prefixed, when reqnired, to almost any sub- 
stantive expressing aetion, as motion, counter-motion, 
current, counter-current, or even to any word in 
which aetion or ineidence is imputed, as measzre, 
counter-meastire, poison, counter-poison. \lenee 
it is often viewed as an independent element, 
written separately, and praetieally treated as an 
adjective: see Counter a, 

In those compounds which we have laken from French or 
lalian, the consolidation of the word is usually greater 
than in those formed in English, and they are regularly 
writlen as single words, as connterbalance, counterfert, 
countermand, conntcrmarch, though sometimes with the 
hyphen, The stress is normally, in verbs and their deriva- 
tives, on the rool, in nouns and their derivatives, on the pre- 
fix: cf to audergo’, undertone, Vuurthere are exceptions, 
esp. where the noun stress is taken by a verb of the same 
form, as in fo cow'nterfeit. In words formed in English the 
ivo elements are in looser union, both accentually and in 
writing. In verbs the rhetorical or antithetical siress on 
the prefix may be equal to, or even for the nonce stronger 
than, that normally on the root, as in to Alan and cournter- 
phen (connter-piatn, and ihe two paris ate properly 
hyphened. In nouns, when the cezarter word is contrasted 
explicitly or implicitly with the simple word (as in 3, 4, 5), 
the predominant stress of the prefix is strougly marked, as 
in cownter-cheer, counter-announcement, “Vliese are pro- 
perly written with the hyphen (now rarely as a single word, 
but occasionally in, two separaie words), When such a 
contrast is not distinctly present (as iu 6, 9), le predomi- 
nance of the prefix is less marked, and the root-element 
may receive an equal or greater stress; in such case there 
is a growing tendency to write the prefix as a separate 
qualifying word, and in fact to treat it as an adjective. 
‘Thus counter-side, connter-trnth, become counter side, 
counter truth > see Covnter a. 

All permanent componnds in cozzefer-, with 
some of the more important of the looser com- 
binations, are given in their alphahetieal order; of 
the easnal combinations (many of them nonce- 
words) of obvions meaning, examples here follow. 

I. 1. verds, as Counxteract, CountEer-MAKE, 
COUNTER-SAY, COUNTERWEIGH, COUNTER-WORK, 
with their derivatives: whieh see in their alpha- 
betic places. Also many nonee-words, cither 
eontextnal, or framed as literal equivalents of 
Freneh or Italian verbs in covtse-, contra-, ex- 
pressing the doing of a thing or performance of an 
action in the opposite direetion or scnse, with a 
eontrary effect, or in opposition, retort, or re- 
sponse to the action expressed by the simple verb ; 
sometimes with the notion of rivalling or ont- 
doing, eheeking or frustrating that aetion ; some- 
times merely in reeiprocation. Snch verbs were 
formerly more frequently formed and used than 
now. Examples: cosnter-address, counter-advise, 
counter-afirm, counter-ambush, counter-avouch, 
counter-beal, counter-bid, counter-bore, counter- 
cross, counter-dance, counter-dig, counter fix, coun- 
ter-gird, counter-judge, counler-lock, counter-mect, 
counter-petition, counter-plan, counter-please, coun- 
fer-post, counter-pray’, counter-preach, counter- 
prick, counter-refer, counter-rnin, counter-shine, 
counter-state, counter-swear, counter-thwarl, coun- 
ter-traverse, counter-tug, counter-vote. A rare 
sense in English is that of ‘aeross, eross-’, as 
in cownter-dash, counter-strike; COUNTER-BAR, 


-HATCH., (These are hyphened, but were formerly 
often written entire, The main stress is on the 
verb.) 


1687 R. L’Estrancr Arsw. Diss. 22 It would not do 
Amiss, if the Dissenter should *Counter-Advise his Re- 
imembrancer upon Two or Three of these Last Points. 16x 
Corar., Contrefermé, *counter-affirmed, counter-auouched, 
the contrarie whereof is affirmed, or auouched. 1681 A/oores 
Baffled 24 On March 27,1664, he *counter-ambusht a strong 
Party of Horse. 3611 Frorto, Contrabattuta, a *counter- 
beating. (1598 Jiid., Contradiuieto, a countermand, or 
*counterbidding. 1611 /did., Contraforare, to *counter- 
bore. 1611 Cotar., Contretraversant, *counter-crossing, 
counter-trauersing. 1849 Cartyte Dante's Inf, vii. 72 
As does the surge, there above Charybdis, that breaks 
itself against the surge wherewith it meets; So have the 
people here to *counter-dance. 1611 Cotcr., Contrelider, 
to counterhit, counterstrik, “counterdash, conntersquize 5 
to breake a stroke, or dash, ete., with a stroake, or 
dash, etc. 1649 Davenant Love g Ton, Wks (1673 
eso, I fear some inlet has been *counter-digg’d Into 
the Cave. 1596 R. Lfincne) Déella (1877) 83 Speech- 
lesse they are, eye *counterfixt on eye. 3161x Cotcr., Con- 
trepicquer, to returne gird for gird; to giue a nip for a nip. 
Contrepicgué, *countergirded, counterpricked, | counter- 
nipped. 1643 Herte Answ. Ferne 20 A *counterjudging, 


COUNTER... 


and so unjudging judge. Jb/i. a A possibly divided and 
“counterlocking power of deniall. a 1689 Kerrsey Meu, 
102 (T.), The gentlemen .. of Yorkshire, who had *counter- 
petitioned, and declared tbeir abhorrence of the, .petition 
for a meeting of parliament. 1883 T. M. Heaty in Jad/ 
Mall G, 28 Dec, 2/1 {rishmen.. regard their representa- 
tives as useful to *counterplan against the devices of the 
Government. 161 Ftorio, ontrapiacere, to*counterplease, 
1654 Gayton /’leas, Notes 111. ix. 127 But Sancho does 
runne “Counter.posting back. 1859 Dickens 7. Too Cities 
it. i, Instead of being eae and countermined. 
1623 Liste ifric on O. & N. Test. Pref. 11 We heare 
daily men of divers opinions (yet all as called thereto) *coun- 
terpreaching each other. @1734 Noatu Z ives (1808) I. 102 
(D.) {f either be false and pertidious, the other will be so 
also; and they *counter-refer to each other. 1653 GavoErn 
Hierasp. 429 Vhey fortifie against oblivion..and *counter- 
ruine the underminings of time. 1647 Crasuaw Poenss 1 
Stars thou sow’st, whose harvest dares Promise the earth 
to *countershine Whatever makes Heaven's forehead fine. 
3661 R. L'Estrancr /uterest Mistaken 13 It seems to me 
of high Concern, to *Counter-State that Declaration, 2611 
Finrio, Contra-colpire, to *counter-strike. a 1864 Lannor 
H‘ks, (1868) If. 202 You have sworn many things..some of 
which were very soon “countersworn. 1867 Tunperv. Or'fa’s 
Fpist. 77, Veeholde_ the winds, And “counterthwarting 
Dlasts. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. ti. 32 After much tugging 
and “counter-tugging, 2642 Lo, Dicav Sf,in Rushw, //is?. 
Coll, wi. (1692) 1. 35 How the Lords *Counter-voted the 
precedency of our Grievances. 1681-6 J. Scotr Chr. Life 1. 
ui. «T., The law in our minds being conntervoted by the 
law in our members. 

b. From corresponding stibstantives, as counter- 
gation, -garrison, -query, -trench; COUNTERMINE, 
-MURE, etc. 

1611 FLorRto, ee a ONES: to *countergabbion, 1523 
I.p, Brrsers Frofss. 1. Ixii. 34a, All these flemmynges lay 
in y* vale of Cassell, in tentes and pauylions, to *counter- 
§arison y* french garison, 1653 Apol. for Goodwin 3 
“Counter-querying and quarrelling himself in subscribing 
them, _ 3611 Cotcr., Contretranchir, to “counter-trench, 
or fortifie against an enemie entrenched. 

II. sés. (and adys.) 2. With sense ‘ .actor or 
netion) agatnst or in opposition’; as in counter. 
exercise, -latration (barking against), -A/ayer, -volt- 
tion, -willing, -wworking. (Stress on the root-word.) 

1744 Waraurton H'ks, (1811) XI. 3993 Dexterity, in the 
*counter-exercise of his arins. 1865 Cartvir Fredk. Ge, 
VIL. xviit. i. 97 Porcine squealing, answered always by 
*counter-latration. 1666 Spvrstowr Spir. Chyut. (1663) 141 
ave we not twins in our Womb, our *Counter-lustings 
and our *Counter-willings? 1621 Cotcr., Contrejoueur, a 
‘counter-player ; an aduersarie, or opponent, in play. « 1859 
De Quincey War Wks. IV. 265 So weak and so flexible 10 
| stern *countervolition, 

. Done, directed, or acting against, in appo- 
sttton to, as a rejoinder or reply to another thing 
of the same kind already made or in existence; as 
in counter-address, -affirmation, -agitation, -al- 
liance, -announcement, -answer, appeal, -art, -as- 
soctalion, -attack, -attestation, -averment, -avouch- 
ment, -bidding, -cheer, -command, -competilion, 
-complatnt, -condemnation, -cry, -decision, -declara- 
Non, -decree, -demand, -demonstralion, -deputation, 
-dogmatism, draught, -¢ffort, energy, -enthustasm, 
exaggeration, -excitement, —-¢xcommunication, 
explanation, -expostulation, fallacy, -gabble, -gift, 
-imagination, -insult, -interpretation, -intrigne, 
-invective, -law, -legislation, -life, -machination, 
-manifesto, -message, -misston, -tarrative, -noise, 
-notice, -oljeclion, -organization, -paradox, -pe- 
tition, -play, -practice, -project, -pronunciamento, 
proposal, -proposition, -protection, -guip, -ratsing, 
-shout, -siege, -sleight, -smile, -snarl, -statement, 
-slalule, -stratagem, -suggestion, -sympathy, -synod, 
-terror, thought, -threat, -thrust, -treason, -trespass, 
-vaunt, -vindication, -volley, -ewager. (The stress 
is on the preftx ; in long words there is a secondary 
stress on the accented syllable of the root-word.) 

1880 Burton Reign QO, Auue 1. 62 In their *counter- 
address, the Commons found consolation in the prospects of 
the war. 161: Cotar., Coutreferme,a *counter-affirmation, 
or *counter-auouchment; an affirmation of that whereof 
another affirmes the contrarie, 1850 M'Cosu De. Gavt. w. 
ii, (1874) 488 The nnnouncement..wonld ever be mel by a 
“counter announcement. 1581 J. Bets. /éaddon's Ausw. 
Osor, 384 Youching the *counteraunswere agayns! the sayd 
Apology. 1611 Fiorio, Contrarisposia, a counter answere. 
1 39 Futter //oly War 1, xvi. (1647) 24 Art promising her 
self the victorie, and suddenly meeting *counter-art, which 
masteredher. 1748 Hantiey Obserz, Atlan 1. tv. 460 Was il 
not restrained by *Counter-Associations, 1865 1. Tayior Aes. 
tor, Belief 31856) 224 To dispute with him his mission by help 
of *counter-attestations, 1880 Muirurap Gaius iv. § 16 note, 
Thal the respondent..made a “counter averment of owner- 
ship. 3847 De Quincey Secret Soc. Wks. VIL. 248 note, 
Not knowing the rate of the hostile blddings [they]. had no 
guide lo regulate their own *counterbiddings. 1847 Gaote 
Greece ti. Vii, (1862) 1V. 434, Cheer and “counter-cheer, 
Mod. Newspr., Part. Rep. The result was received with 
cheers from the ministerial benches, quickly followed by 
countercheers from the Opposition at the smallness of the 
majority. 1623 Row.anpson God's Bless. 5 Not even the 
terrors and *countercommands of the grealest should so in- 
terrupt us. 1848 Mite /'o/. Econ. it. xii. § x A *counter- 
competition would commence pn the side of capitalists. 
3657 S. W. Schisur Dispach't 9, 1 have reason to make a 
*counter-complaint of the Dr. 1992 T. Jerrrrson IV rit. 
(1830) 1V. 462, 1 would not give in my report till I should see 
Hammond's counter-complaint. 1865 Trou.orr Belfon fst. 
xvili, She should encounter the condemnation of Captain 
Aylmer... by *counter-condemnation of him and his mother. 
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1879 G. Merrptrit gorst 111. vi, 107 Cries and *counter- 
cries ring out, 1825 ‘I’. Jrrrerson Audobiog. Wks. 1859 1. 
77 A declaration, and *counter-declaration, were cooked np 
at Versailles. a 1600 Hooker #4. P. vit. xi. § 9 Their ques- 
tion he repelled with a *counter-demand, 1868 G. Durr Pol. 
Surv. 63 Russia..to make a *counter demonstration Jo us 
.-launched..a great expedition against Khiva. 1874 W. 
Wattace /fegel’'s Logic 13 Dogmatism. .against which there 
would be an equal right of *counter-dogmatism. 1611 
Corer., Contreffort, a “counter effort; or, effort vsed 
against force. 1849 Grote Greece 11. Ixii. (1862) V. 389 
If liberty be energetically assailed, the *counter-energy 
necessary for its defence may be found wanting. 1871 
Mortry Vottatre (1886) 67 That .. enthusiasm which can 
only make sure of itself by disparaging the object of a 
*counter-enthusiasm. 1867 Mii. Inaug. Addr, 24 The 
value of Mathematics. .has even been insisted on so exclu- 
sively as to provoke a “counter-exaggeration. 1816 CoLe- 
kinGe States. Mau, (1817) 359 A sort of sanative *counter- 
excitement. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr, (1864) 1f. 340 Ex- 
communication and “counter-excommunication, the validity 
of which might be questioned by either party. 2806-7 J. 
Brresrorn Alisertes (usm, Life (1826) vt. xxviii, Vou can- 
not hear .. one guide for the continual *counter-gabble of 
the other. 1822-56 Dr Quincey Con/ess. (1862) 107 In the 
*counter-gift of the proud st-office was nothing. 1864 
Kinestey Rom, & Teut, vii. (1875) 165 He answered by 
some *counter-insult, 1875 Srusas Const. //ist. I{1. xviii. 
202 Warwick .. began a *counter-intrigue. 1611 CoTar., 
Contr’ invective, a *counter-inuectiue; an answer to an 
inuectiue, 1862 Exticotr Dest, Creature ii. 26 A mys- 
terious and pervasive *counter-law, 1882-3 Scuarr Eueycl. 
Kelig. Knowl, 1. 762 To secure *counter-fegislation. 1836 
Tuirtwatt Greece If]. xvii. 399 Through the *counter- 
machinations of Sparta. 1865 Mrrivate Non. Erp. VU, 
Ixv. 176 In the *counter-narrative of the Jews even the naine 
of Christian is contemptuously disregarded. 1651 Jur. 
Taytor Sera, for Vear i. xiii. 169 Todrown the noises of 
Sinai..with a *counternoise of revelling. 1885 Laz Rep. 
gech. D. 571 The Plaintiff accepted the notice and pro- 
ceeded to give certain *counter-notices under il. 1879 Farraa 
4. Pant 1, 266 The objections. .could be met by *counter- 
objections of serious importance. 1887 J. F. Hocan /rish 
im Amstralia ix. (1888) 175 [Vhey].. formed themselves 
into a *counter-organisation..and agitated for the per- 
petuation of the system. a 1674 CLareNvon J/ist. Reb. 
\J.', Others of an opposite party were appointed to set a 
“counter-petition on foot, 1878 Browxtxc La Saisiaz 15 
What might he the Marshal's next move, what Gam- 
hetta’s *counter-play. @174§ Swirt (J.\, The obligation 
-.was struck out of the “counterproject by the Dutch. 
1848 Macauray /dist. Lng. {1. AGS ima then brought 
forward a counterproject. 2890 G. Saintsnury in A‘ete 
Rev. Feb. 137 The recent *counter-pronunciamento at 
Rio. 1885 Moach. Exam, 10 Jan. 4/7 The French *counter- 
proposals, .will have an exclusively financial character, 1867 
A. Daray Sir C. Barry vi. 217 Mr. White addressed a 
“counter-proposition to the Treasury. 2865 Gaote /’/ato 
Pref. (1875) 7/2 note, Proposition and counter-proposition, 
the thesis which one impugus, as well as that which one 
sustains, 1837 Lo. Castikaracn in Port, Deb. 1849 We 
could no} adopt such liberal principles ..whilst the system 
of protection and *counter-protection was maintained in 
other countries. 1641 Mitton Auimade. Wks. 1738 1. 99 
This is a more Edomitish conceit than the former, and must 
he silenced with a *counter-quip of the same Country. 1611 
FLoaio, Coutratzata, a *counter raising. 1857 iienrs 
Tom Brown u. iii, With their shouts and *counter-shouts 
of encouragement. 3631 Serep // fst, Gt. Brit, x1. v. § 36 
Seauen weekes thus spent, in this "counter siege of the City 
and Castle, 1611 Cotcr., Contreriuse, a *counter-sleight $ 
a wile for a wile. 1621 Burtos Anat, Med, u. iii. vi, Ifhe.. 
give bul a “countersnarl, there‘s not a dog dares meddle with 
him. 2855 Motley Dutch Rep.v. iv. (18661723 {t was soon... 
followed by a *connter-statement .. containing his account 
of the same matters. 1643 Mittos Divorce it, Hil, (1851) 68 
By his own Antinomie, or “counter-statnte. 1688 H. Wiar- 
ton Eathus, Ch, Route o8 The stratagems nnd *counter- 
stratagems of the Devil and the Saints. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hasmitton Adetaph. (1877) I. v.88 ft requires..a long and 
powerful *counler-sympathy in n nation to untwine Ihe ties 


ofcustom, a@ 1677 Baarow /ope's Supreim, Wks, 1859 VILL. 
60 These Synods..reprobated by Popes in *Counter- 
Synods, 1879 (. Rev. Apr. 402 Some “counter-terror 


evidently neutralised a terror so potent, 1858 J. MARrTINEAU 
Stud. Chr. 281 The interchange..of thought and *counter- 
thought, 1880 Burton Neigen QO. Aune If. xiv. 19 The 
policy..was met by a *counter-threat. 186: Brarsr. [forr 
knug.Cathedr, 19th C. vi, § 1. 226 The fighter kinds of stone.. 
may be employed in groining without requiring an excessive 
*counterthrust, 1611 Cotca., Contretrahisou, a “counter. 
treason; Ireason against treason. 1884 IJ. Srexcer in 
Contemp. Rev. July 40 Among primitive peoples, trespasses 
nre followed by *counter-trespasses. 185: Mayne Rup 
Scalp Hunt. xliv, Only..a *counter-vaunt, the retaliation 
of n pang. 1880 Muirurap Gaius 1. § 134 In the event of 
the father asserting no *counler-vindication. 1876 G, Mrre- 
pitu Beauch. Carcer (1889) 60 Volleys nnd *countervolleys 
of fishy Venetian. 1875 Poste Gaius tv. § 167 He is 
oitlared to pay the sums of the wager and “counterwager 
in which he was promisor, 

b. Also with agent-nonns, as counter-defender, 
orator, -witness; COUNTER-APPELLANT, -CLAIM- 
ANT. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Aus, Nameless Catholic 229 To all 
these this *Contre-defender scarse spends three Sections, 
1797 FE. M. Lomax Péstlanthrope 171 No. 22 ‘Be obscure !" 
and set the *counter-orator..at utter defiance. 1660 IncrLo 
Bentiv. & Urania u. Pref., Cicero, whom { have opposed to 
him as a *counter-witness. 

4. Acting in reversal of a former action; as 
in counter-conguest, reform, evestoration, -sale; 
CouNTER-REFORMATION, REVOLUTION, 

3626 Aresauny Sassion Serut. 19 Hee falls into an agony, 
in a *connterconquest of affeclion, 1871 Fareman //is?, 
Fs. Ser. 1. ii. 47 Another stands alone. .tn passing a *coun. 
ter-reform Dill. 12875 Srusns Const, fist. WN. xviii. 200 
The newly founded dynasty night be strengthened against 
the risks of n “counter-restoration, 1616 Bunnen Ir. lero. 


| 


a 


COUNTER-. 


dius’ Disc, Parents Hon, 2 So many ‘countersales, which 
made them bond again. ; 

§. Done or acting in reciproeation of or return 
for another thing of the same kind ; reciprocal; 
as in cou'uter-acguittlance, -assurance, -engage- 
ment, -eguivalent, -gage, -love, -obligation, -offer, 
service, token. 

361: Corer, Contreguittence, a_*counler-acquittance. 
3653 Hosses Leviath. 1. xvi. 81 The Covenant... is not 
valid, without his *Counter-assurance, 1880 Buaron Reign 
Q. Aune I. i, 48 The *counter-equivalent of the oaths of 
allegiance taken by the subject. 1611 Cotcr., Contregage, 
a *counter-gage, or counter- awne. 1635 Quartes mri, 
v. Vii. (1718) 277 Can. .thy affection last without the fuel Of 
*counter-love, 1884 Standard 4 Mar. 5/4 Acts of benevo- 
lence on the part of the Sultan, withowl any *counter- 
obligation towards him. 1788 T. Jerrerson #"ks, (1859) 11. 
483 Denmark is asking the “counter-offer of mediation from 
this court. SVLVRSTER 11, IV. Trophies 716 One cannot 
vse th’ ayde of the Powrs below Without some Pact of 
“Counter-services. 1613 Froaio, Contrasegno, a “counter 
token, or signe, 1632 J. Havwarp tr. Jtroudt's Eromena 
22 Received of his master .. the counter-token for getting 
againe the horse. . 

6. Opposite locally: a. Having an opposite 
direction, back-; in nouns of action, as com-uter- 
Hight, flow, -migra:tion, -pull,-radiation, -retreat, 
-sway, -vibration ; also iu other nouns, as comrnter- 
ste, -stream, -tack, wave, -wind, COUNTER-SEA, 
“SLOPE, -TIDE, in which counter is also written 


separately as an adj. 

¢1611 CHarsan /éad yi. 190 Buthe must make no “coun. 
terflight, 1870 R, M. Feacuson Electr. 55 Faraday's experi- 
ment shews thal no such “counterflow takes place. 1871 
Fareman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 172 Migrations and 
*Counter-migrations which have gone on in various ages be- 
tween Armorica and West Wales. 1857 Mrs. Cantyie Lett. 
II. 341 A *counter-pull.. in the direction of order. 1861 
Herscuer Stud. Nat. Pail. 1. vi. 163 Faster than its heat 
can be restored .. by *counter-radiation. 1612 Tae Nodle 
ACtusiten 1. t, A *counter-reflect 'gainst My brother's heart. 
1817 CoLrprookr A lerbra 295 The product of half the sides 
and *countersides is tbe gross area, 1719 De For Crusoe 
1, 220 The Rocks .. check’d the Violence of the Stream, 
and made a kind of *Counter-Stream or Eddy. 1830 SovtHey 
Lett, (1856) IV. 178 Such a process of reaction as has made 
M— take precisely the *counter-tack. 1787 Roy in Phil, 
Trans, LAXVIL 205 A pointed plummet..has a small 
degree of *counter-vibration to that of the ball. 1874 
Tyawirt Sketch, Cité 201 The water..meets shore, or 
“counter-wave. t ? , 

b. Formed at the opposite side ; as in COUNTER- 

-CLEFT, -FISSURE, FRACTURE, q.v. 

7. Across, crossing, making an angle with; as in 
counter-haft, -tree (=counter-bar) ; COUNTER-BAR, 


-LATH, -LODF. 

3611 Frorto, Coutraianico, a *counterhaft or handle, 
1813 W. Beattie Vales 53 Jam.) ‘Fhe door was slightly 
girded Jee, Wi an auld tow an’ *conter-Iree. 

8. Forming the oppositc member or constituent 
of anything that has nntnrally two opposite parts, 
as COUNTER-BALANCE, -FOIL, -PART, -POISR, -8TOCK, 
-TALLY, etc.; or constituting a second thing of the 
same kind standing opposite, parallel to, or side 
by side with the original, as connter-branch, -pillar, 
CounrTrit-EARTN ; often with notions of balaneing, 
checking, sustaining thrust, or of mutaal ndaptation, 
correspondence, etc.; as in COUNTRR-CIPIER, -COTY, 
-DIF, -MARK, -SEAL, -TYPE, > 

183 Mutcaster /‘ositions xxxix. (1887) 283 Vong maidens 
.» be *counter-braunches to vs in the kinde of mortall and 
reasonable creatures, 1717 Berketry Tour in Jtaly $14 
Pillars of jasper, with “counter-pillars of alabaster. ; 

b. Like It. contra-, F. contre-, often denoting 
that which is the counterpart of a thing or person, 
and hence the duplicate or parallct, the copy or 
substitute, or that which is the coinplementary, 
neeessary, or subservient ‘seeond’ of nnother, 
= rear, sub-3 as in connter-base, -border, -pond, 
ctc.; COUNTER-ADMIRAL, -DIKE, -DRAIN, «WALK, 
“WARDEN [cf, ConTRE-MASTER]. 

1611 Corcr., Coutrebase, a *counterbase; the lowest parl 
of a Basis, or the parl, or peece, whereon it stands. 1912 
J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 26 Pieces of Parterre.. 
with *Counter-Borders. 1611 Cotcr., Coutr‘estang, 
Poole-damme ; a back-poole, pr *counter-pond; a..hollow 
oe whereinto the water of a Pond, thats to be fished, 
1s let. 

9. Having the contrary tendency, nature, action, 
or position; running counter (to something else); 
opposing, opposile, contrary; as in counter-ad- 
vantage, -cause, -craft, -dificulty, discipline, -doc- 
trine, -establishment, -fact, formula, -hypothesis, 
-idea, -ideal, -interest, -necromancy,, -picture, -plan, 
~principle, -process, project, -reason, -religion, 
-technicality, -tendency, theory, -translation,-truth, 
-warmth. (The stress is usually equal, as tn ad- 
jective + substantive, and the prefix tends to be 
written scparatcly: see COUNTER a.) 

1885 Manch. Exam, 24 Mar. 4/7 No “counter-advaniages 
+. would induce the Committee lo pass the Dill if they 
thoughi the bar would he damaged, 1684 T. Buaxet 7A, 
Earth 1. 203 Unless there be some "counter-causes that 
hinder this general rule of nature from taking place. 1603 
Frorio Montatene 1. xxv. (1632) 83 Let him borrow this 


pleasant “counter-craft of Aristippus. 1856 Dove Foe 
Chr, Faith, ii. 69 A pious. endeavour to ubviate a *coun- 


COUNTER.-. 
ter-difficulty. 1678 Lively Orac. viii. § 46. 3x9 That has 
set up a *counter-discipline to that of the Gospel. 1865 


M. Arnotp £ss. Crit, ix. (1875) 388 The *counter-doc- 
trine to the RO ular doctrine, 1797 Haicuton in Pfi. 
Trans. LXXXVII. 170 Contrasting these solitary obser 
vations with a numerous train of *counterfacts. 1871 
Mortey Voltaire (1886) 35 The system to which this 
was the powerful *counter-formula. “1863 Grotr /‘aéo I. 
fi. 103 The *counter-hypothesis of the discontinuous 
many. 1882 H. S, Hottann Logic & Life (188s) 261, 
‘I cannot but single out that one supreme expression 
of this *counter-ideal. r7r0 Norris Chr. Prud. i. 37 He 
has no *Counter-interest to deny..or Passion to coun- 
termand, @1713 SHartessury Advice to Author (Jod.\, 
This is that..sort of *counternecromancy which in. 
stead of ghastliness and horror inspires only what is gentle 
and humane, 1882 H. S. Hottann Logic §& Life (1885) 
261 There are *counter-pictures given us to that of the 
leaven. 1788 T. Jerrerson Writ, (1859) I]. 519 The 
*counterplan which they set on foot. 1878 Mortey Dide. 
vot I. 5 It was the great *counter-principle to asceticism. 
1865 Grote Plato Pref. (1875) 7 Reasoners who. .recognise 
no refutation except from the *counter-reason of others. 
182a_T. Jerrerson IV rit. (1830) IV. 349 Usurpers of 
the Christian name, teaching a “counter-religion. 1880 
Burton Reign Q. Anne II. viii. 12 The common lawyer 
could have felt respect for *counter-technicalitics, 186 
"THACKERAY Eng. Hfust. v. (1858) 214 ‘his *countertransla- 
tion, suddenly advertised and so long written. 1879 FARRAR 
St, Pant 1. 547 He had demonstrated the errors of his 
listeners mainly by contrasting them with the *counter. 
truths which it was his mission to announce, 1763 Srif. 
Mag. VV. 221 Nothing is more likely to recover the mind 
from this false attraction, than the *counter-warmth of 
impartial debate, : wee 

O. In prepositional combination with an object 
(expressed, or implied in an adj.): cf. Anti- IJ, 
III, Conrra- 2. 

a, Against, contrary to, ANTI-; as countes- 
Sparing; COUNTER-FASHION a., against the fashion; 
COUNTER-NATURAL @., contrary to nature; often 
with the sense of ‘ specific against, antidote to’, as 
in counter-antidole, -pest ; COUNTER-BANE, Cte. 

b. Opposed to the true or genuine, false, 
counterfeit, psendo-, ANTI-; as counter-apostle, 
-Christ, -Jesus, -Kaiser, -prophet, -laste, ete. 

61x Corar., Contr'antidote, a remedie, or poison against 
a preseruatiue; a *counterantidote. 1657 S. W. Schisu 
Dispach't 220 Now that his *counter-Apostle meets him in 
the same city. 1655 Tarp Marrow Gd. Auth. (1868) 830/2 
An Anti-christ or *counter-Christ, pretending to be instead 
of Christ, but fighting against Christ. 1619 W. ScatTer 
ae 1 Thess. (1630) gx lesuites. .haue erected their Head 
to be a CounterChrist; so thousands of otbers, to be 
*Counter-Iesuses, 1886 Biackie in 19fh Cent. Apr. 532 
Pillaging the camp of an audacious *Counter-Kaiser. 
1686 W. pe Brrratne Jon, Prud. vi. 29 It will be your 
Wisdom to carry a *Counterpest or Antidote. 1588 J. Har- 
vey Disc. Probl. conc. Proph.7o Hath not every vocation 
- yeelded some such *counter-prophets and penny-fathers. 
1611 Frorio, Contradesina, a *counter sparing, a lauishe 
spender, orexpence. @ 1763 Suenstone Ws. if. 320 (Jod.)} 
There is a kind of *countertaste..wbich maintains a sort of 
rivalship with the true, and may be expressed by the name 
concetto. i 

11. Mutually opposed, against each other, reci- 
procal ; in several of the preceding senses: a. with 
nouns expressing reciprocal action, as CouNTER- 
CHANGE, reciprocal cxchange, counter-strugegle, 
struggle against each other; so counter-congeest, 
COUNTER-BATTERY, -SCUFFLE, ete. ; b. with plurals 
only, as counter-curses, curses against each other, 
counter-smiles, smiles to each other; so counter. 
declarations, -doctrines, ferments, -forces, -oppo- 
nents, -princtples, -theories, etc. 

1605 SyLvESTER Due Bartas u. ii. 1. 484 Where man’s 
deep zeal and God’s dear favour strove For *Counter con- 
quest in officious love. 1689 GAuDEN Tears of Ch. 407 Cruell 

‘counter-curses and angry Anathema’s against each other. 
1845 H. Rocers £ss. 1, tit, 135 To reconcile inconsistencies 
and harmonise *counter-declarations. 1735-8 Botincsroxe 
On Parties 7 Force..may support a Rivalship and erect 
even *Counter-Establishments. 17x11 Apnison Sect. No. 
195 P 2 Unnatural Motions and *Counterferments..in the 

jody. 1861 Sat, Rev. XI. x159/t Take these *counter 
hypotheses, and see which of the two, etc. @ 1774 Gotpsm. 
tr. Scarron’s Com, Romance (1775) 11. 71 To think that 
there would one day be a *counter marriage between us. 
1657 S. W. Schism Dispach't 74 We should be mutually 
*counter-opponents and counter-defendants. 1851 G. S. 
Faser Afany Mansions (1862) 291 The two are clearly *coun- 
ter-parallels, 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitron Afetaph. (1877) 1. 
vi, ror These two *counter-processes of analysis and syn- 
thesis, 1621 Burton Anat. A/ed.11. ii, 11. iii, Those *coun- 
tersmiles are the dumb shows and prognostics of greater 
matters, 1709 Jatler No, 43° 7 The Tangential and 
Centripetal Forces, by their *counter-struggle, make the 
Celestial Bodies describe an exact Ellipsis. 1885 ‘T'exxyson 
Ane. Sage, No ill, no good! such *counter-terms, my son, 
Are border-races, holding each its own By endless war. 
1836-7 Sin W. Hamicton JMetaph. xiii. (1870) II. 487 The 
*counter-theories of Plato and Aristotle. 


12. Afusic. = ConTRa- 4: see CoUNTERPOtNT; 
as in counter-base = CONTRA-BABS, counter-treble, 
ete. Cf. Counter sd.7, v2 


1598 FLorio, Confralte, a counter treble in musicke. 
1611 — Contrasourano, a counter treble. 


13. AZZ. Applied to works erected to act against 
the works of the encmy; as in counter-breast. 
work (Bailey folio), -durlding, -engine, -gabion, 
-mount, -sconce, -trench ; COUNTER-APPROACH, etc. 

ee Te Fist. World w. 553 The besieged also 

on. 
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raised Cae pee le 1641 Evetyn Drary (1871) 33 
The workes and especially the *Countercamp are curiously 
hedg’d with quick. 1678 tr. Gaya's Art of War 1. 109 Of 
*Counter-Engines. To hinder Assaulisand Storms. x61 
Frorio, Contragadbionte, a *countergahbion, /éid., Con- 
traforte, a counter fort or *counterskonce. 1602 DAaniEL 
Philotas um. ii, And built her *Connter-mounts upon that 
side. 1729-51 Cuampers Cyct., *Counter-trench, a trench 
made against the besiegers. 

14. Heraldry, (adjs.) &. Turmed in the contrary 
direction, or (of two figures) in contrary directions, 
as counter-couchant, -courant, -embowed, -natant, 
-rampant, -reflected, -statant (cf. Couctant, ete.), 
COUNTER-PASSANT, -SALIENT, -TRIPPANT. b, On 
the two opposite sides, as counter-indented, -nebuld, 
pendent, -raguled or -raguly, etc. ; COUNTER-EM- 
BATTLED, -FLEURY. c. Having the tinctures re- 
verscd, as COUNTER-ERMINE. @, See quot. t72¥, 
and cf. CoUNTER-CHANGED, -COLOURED, -COMPONY. 

1727-s1 Cuampers Cycd. s. ve Contre-bend, When there 
are two ordinaries of the same nature opposite to each 
other, soas colour be opposed to metal, and metal to colour 
--the coat is said 10 be contre- or counter-paled, connter- 
bended, counter-fessed, counter-coimponed, or counter. 
barred. 1761 Brit, Mag. 11. 532 Two arms *counter em- 
bowed, and vested, gules. 
gs Its (the Dolphin’s] usual position is Audoied .. When 
moving towards the sinister side, it is said to be Cossnter- 
embowed, 1864 Bouretn /leraldry Hist. § Pop. xix. (ed. 

) 3xx Within a bordure *counterindented or and gu. 1830 

oBSON Brit. Herald (1. Gloss., *Connter-nebuiée, borne 
nebulée on both edges. *Counter-pendant, hanging om each 
side. *Counter-reflected, turned contrary ways from each 
other, 1882 Cussans Her. iv. 64 When a Fess, Rend, or 
Chevron, is bounded on each side by the lines embattled, 
potent, or *raguldé, it must be blazoned as Embattled-coun- 
ter-embattled, or Potent-counter-potent, as the case may be. 
1864 Boutrin /feraldry Hist. & Pop. xxviii. § 2(ed. 3) 437 
Two lions *counter-rampant. 

Counter-acquittance: see CouNnTER- 5. 

Counteract (kauntorekt', a. [Counrer- 1.] 

+1. To act against, in opposition to, or con- 
trary to; to oppose. Obs. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4423/2 We have. .sworn to maintain 
Your Majesty's Government .. and shall never counter-act 
the Obligations of so just an Oath. ¢xgg0 J. Wintock 


1882 Cussaxs /Jer. vi. (ed. 3) | 


Voy. vii. 252, I had counteracted his intentions often be- | 


fore, especially in going to sea at first against his inclina- 
tions. @ 1832 Mackintosu Aevolution Wks. 1846 II. 16t 
The King, counteracted by his ministers, almost silently 
ac ieee 

absol. 1794 Suttivan View Nat, II. 383 Particles and 
substances, acting and counteracting, preserve the equili- 
brium. 

2. To hinder or defeat by contrary action; to 
neutralize the action or effect of. 

a. Said of the action of persons. 

1755 Jounson, Counteract, to hinder any thing from its 
effect, by contrary agency. 176x Sterne Tristr, Shandy 
w. viii, As the greatest evil has befallen him,—I must 
counteract and undo it with the greatest good. 1771 Frank. 
un A xtodiag. Wks. 1840 I. 84 To counteract them, I wrote 
several amusing pieces. 1838 Lytron Alice 7 Providence 
can counteract all our schemes. 1848 Macavutay J/és/. 
Eng. 11.18 James was desirous to counteract the impression 
whicb these things had made. 

b. Said of forces, inflnences, etc. 

1678 Soutn Ser. (1737) 1. x. 360 In this case we can 
find no principle within him strong enough to counter-act 
that principle, and to relieve him. 1862 Sir B. Bronte 
Psychol. Ing. WU. i. 9 Neither knowledge nor philosophy is 
in all cases sufficient to counteract the effect of human 
frailty, 1878 Huxtey Physfogr. 89 The weight upon the 
upper surface is counteracted by the upward pressure of 
the air on the under surface. i. 

Counteractant (kauntora’ktant), sd. [£ prec. 
+ -anTl, after sé#mzelant, etc.] A counteracting 


agency or force. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 5 Dec. 5/1 [This] is the best possible 
counteractant of the disloyal utterances, 1891 Harfer's 
Mag. Apr. 752/1 It is a great rectifier of style and counter. 
actant to mannerism, 

Countera‘cter, -or. [f.as prec. +-ER !, -on.] 
One who or that which counteracts. 

1805 Foster Ess. m1. iii. 52 A feeble counteractor. 1883 
Pall Malt G. x Oct. 11/2 To make the new paper a supple- 
ment and counteracter of the daily press. ; 

Countera‘cting, f//.a.  [f. as prec. + -ING*.] 
That countcracts. 

[1666 see Conrra-actinc]. 1793 Bepnors Obesity 103 
Counteracting causes. 1832 Hr. Martineau Homes Abroad 
ii, 22 The counteracting forces, 1876 Moztey Univ. Serm. 
xvi, 265 Self-respect, or conscience, or holy fear..is the 
counter-acting principle to the love of human praise. 

Hence Countera‘ctingly adv. 

1847 De Quincey Protest, Wks. 1862 VII. 161 As if. .God 
.-had thus .. self-counteractingly stepped in to solve his 
own problems. . 

Counteraction (kaunterekfon). [n. of action 
f, COUNTERACT v.] ; ; 

1. Adverse or contrary action, action in opposi- 


tion to action, resistance. ‘ 

1750 Jounson Namdbler No. 29 p 8 A temper... which .. 
fille hinn with perpetual stratagems of counteraction. 1751 
— ibid. No. 168 P 5 From the counteraction of the words to 
the idea, 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 50 That opposition of 
interests .. i action and counteraction which, in the 
natural and in the political world (etc.}. 1800 WELLINGTON 
in Owen Desf. 690 You will exclude from the public records 
every indication of jealousy and counteraction. 1862 Rus KIN 
Unto this Last 7x The action and counteraction of wealth 
and poverty. 


COUNTER-ARGUE, 


2. The counteracting or neutralizing of any action 
or tendency. 

1790 Hay. Morr Relig. Fash. World (1791) 142 People 
whose whole life .. is one continued counteraction of the 
principles in which they have Eales been bred. 1808 
elnn, Reg. 1806, 917 11 afforded the best counteraction of the 
turbulent spirit of reform, 1872 Buackis Four Phases i. 
34 Instincts which, if left without counteraction, wonld 
naturally lead to isolation. 

3. A counteracting influence or force. 

1822 CoLeriwcn Lett., Convers. &¢. V1. gt If instead of a 
Helpmate we take an Obstacle, a daily counteraction. 

2 ManninG Seri. (1848) 1. 230 The fretting of little 
daily counter-actions. 

Counteractive (kauntaraktiv), @ and sé. 
[f. as prec. + -1vr.] 

A. adj. Tending to counteract. 

1805 Foster #'ss.1. tii. 43 Circumstances .. of an entirel 
counteractive order. 1880 M. Couttins 7A. in Garden 
89 The innumerable counteractive and constructive agencies. 

b. analytically. Active in opposition. sonce-zse. 

1847 L. West Alex, Women §& BOL iti. go It only made 
him... look extremely counter-active and frowning. 

B. s+. A counteracting agent or force. 

1848 Mitt od. Econ. in. xxiv. § 5 It must... meet all 
drains by counteractives more or less strong. 1865 Masson 
Kee. Brit, Philos. 54 Benthamisin in Britain would have 
had no adequate counteractive. 

Ilence Countera‘ctively adv. 

1864 in WensTER. ? : 

Counter-address, -advice, -advise,-affirm, 
-affirmation, ctc.: sce CouNTER-. 

+ Counter-a'dmiral. Os. [ad. F. contre- 
amiral (whence also in G. ; cf, Counrer- 8 b.] = 
REAR-ADMIRAL, 

1789-96 Morse -imer. Geoy. I. 90 Vhe admiralty consists 
of one high admiral, three admirals, three vice-admirals, 
and four countre admirals. ; 

Counter-a'gency. [Covnrenr- 2.] Agency in 
opposition ¢o something). 

¢ 1838 Di Quincey Shakes, Whs. (1863) XV. 39 Counter. 
agencies to the native majesty of the subject. 1868 — 
Whiggism Wks. (1862) V. 42 In fierce counter-agency ..to 
the scorn of the nnworthy, 

Counter-a‘gent, [Countrr- 2.] A counter- 
acting agent or force; a cotnteractant. 

1826-56 Dr Quincey Confess. (1862) p. viii, The properties, 
connter-agents, etc., of this drug. 1868 GLapstonr xz, 
ATund? xi, (4870) 449 Reverence .. the counter-agent to all 
meanness and selfishness, ' 

Counter-agitation, -ambush, -antidote, 
-apostle, -appeal, ctc. : sec CountEr-. 

Cou:nter-appe‘llant. [Counter 3b.] One 
who takes or makes a cotinter-appeal: in quot. 
applied to the cight Lords who in 1397 appealed 
of treason threc of the Lords Appellants of 
1387-8. 

1874 Stupps Const, //ist. III. 17 Of the appellants of 1388, 
only (Henry 1V] himself and Warwick survived ; of the 
pone sprees of 1397, Nottingham and Wiltshire were 
dead. 

Cou'nter-approa:ch, 4/7. Usually in //. 
In 7 contre-. [ad. F. contre-approche: see Coun- 
TER- 13 and APPROACH sé. 9.] | A work con- 
stricted by the besieged outside the permanent 
fortifications, to check and command the works of 
the besiegers. 

1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of Warn. } 
Works of the Beseiged to hinder the Bescigers works. 1706 
Puiturrs (ed. Kersey), Counter - Approaches. 1727-5 
Cuampers Cycé. s.v., Line of Counter-approach, a trench 
which the besieged make from their covered-way to the 
right and left of the attacks, in order to scour or enfilade 
the enemy’s works. 1837 Penny Cycl, VIII. 107/2 The 
trenches of the enemy. . being always, if possible, disposed so 
that they cannot be enfiladed by the guns of the fortress, a 
counter -approach becomes necessary in order that the 

arrison may be enabled to silence the fire from them, or to 
Impede the communications along them. 

Cownter-arch, 5. [CounTEr- 8.] a. An 
inverted arch opposite to another arch. b. A re- 
lieving arch or ‘arch of discharge’. ¢. An arch 
connecting counterforts at the top. 

1726 Leont Designs Pref. 4a, Arches and Counter-Arches 
. make the strongest bond between divided Walls. 175 
Lasrive Westin. Br. 83 The two damaged Arches were re- 
built .. with much less Materials in the Inside .. by Means 
of a Counter-arch .. and_two Semicounter Arcbes. 1837 
Penny Cyci. VU, 107/2 Counter-forts. .are sometimes con- 
nected together by counter-arches, 1838 F. W. Simms 
Public Wks. Gt. Brit. 22 The [Thames] tunnel is to be 
made with a circular brick arcb and curved side walls, rest- 
ing on stone footings or skew backs, the whole being sup- 
ported by a brick invert or counter-arch. 

Hence Counter-a‘rch v., to furnish or support 


with a counter-arch. Counter-a'rched #//. a. 

1785 Roy in Phil. Trans. LX XV. 465 This piece being 
firmly screwed to the cheeks of the slide, and counter. 
arched outwardly, forms a strong butt for the fixed end of 
the..rod..to act against. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. 
Guaner 354 In order to diminish the pressure of the earth 
against the revétement, several tiers of arches may be built 
between the counterforts in the form of segments of circles, 
their extremities being worked into the masonry of the 
counterforts. These form what is called a counter-arched 
revétement. 

Counter-a‘rgue, v. ? Obs. [CounTER- 1.] 
trans. To argueagainst. Hence Counter-a’rgu- 


ing vd/. sb. 


Contre-A pproaches, 


134 


COUNTER-ARGUMENT. 


a 1665 J. Goopwin Filled wo. the Spirit (2867) 246, [have 
reasons in ahundance to balance against all the counter- 
arguings of my flesh, my friends, and relations, 1665 GLAN- 
vite Sceps. Sci. xi. 58 For a man to go about to counter- 
argue this belief. 1701 Bevertey Glory of Grace Ep. Aij, 
‘This Treaty. cannot be Denyed or Counter-argued. 

Cownter-a:rgument, [Counter- 3,9.) An 
argument on the opposite stde, or against any- 
thing. 

1862 HI. Spencer First Princ. . xv. § 120 The coun- 
ter-arguments — be proved equally inconclusive. 1870 
Lowett Study Wind, 231 The only counter-argument is the 
manifestly unfinisbed condition of the ‘Canterbury Tales’. 

Cow nter-argumenta‘tion. [CouNTER- 3.] 
Argumentation on the opposite side, or in oppost- 
tion to previous argumentation. 

3853 Lynen Seif Jmprov. iv. 94 The argumentation and 
counter-argumentation that is constantly going on..about 
questions of general interest. 

Counter-art, -association, -assurance, 
-attack, -attestation, etc. : see COUNTER-. 

Cou'nter-attired, «. Her. [Counter- 14.] 
Attired with double horns pointing in two opposite 
directions. 

1830 in Rosson Brit, Herald II. Gloss. 

Cownter-attra‘ction. [CounTer- 3, 9.] 
Attraction of a contrary tendency; an attraction 


counteracting the influence of another. 

meee Surxstone (T.) Attractions .. less perceptible, 
through a variety of counter-attractions tbat diminish their 
effect. 1842 MansinG Sere, (1848) I. 148 There was a 
counter-attraction overcoming the constraining love of their 
Lord. 1883 S¢. Yames’ Gaz. 1 Dec. 7/1 As fast as new sub- 
jects are brought forward ,. new books on tbe old ones pre- 
sent counter-attractions. : 

So Counter-attra‘ctive a., acting as a counter- 
attraction ; having counter-attractions. 

1864 in WeBsTER. 

Countor-avor, -avouch, ctc.: sce CoUNTER-. 

Counterbalance (kawnta:bee:lans’, sd. Also 
6-9 with hyphen. [Counter- 8; in seuse 4 app. 
from the vb.] 

+1. The opposite scale of a balance. Oés. 


z Stoney A rcadia (1622: 120 As it were two counter. 
ballances, that their estate goes highest when the people goes 
lowest. 1581 — Afol, Poetrie (Arb.) 48 If nothing be put 
in the counter-ballance. 

2. A weight used to balance another weight ; 
spec. that used to balance the weight of a rotating 
or ascending and descending part, so as to make 
it easily moved and to diminish tts momentum when 
in motion ; also to cause a rotating body to return 
to a particular position after being moved, ctc. 

1611 Corar., Contrebalance, a counterbalance, a counter- 
poise. 1730 A. Goxvon Afaffer’'s Amphith, 404 It comes 
out a Foot further than the Wall .. to serve as a Counter- 
ballance. 1794 G. Avams Nat. §& Exp. Philos. I. cxi. 82 
The air is always a counter-balance to itself. 1875 R. F. 
Martin tr. Aavrez’ Winding Mach. 54 Employment of 
Counterbalance Chains. This counterbalance is made of 
large iron rings hung to the end of a chain with flat links, 
and working up and down astaple pit. 1889 Pal! AfallG. 
27 Apr. 2/1 All the piston has to do. .isto sustain the weight 
of the passengers, as the counterbalance lifts the car. 

3. fig. A powcr or influcnce which balances the 
effect of a contrary one. 

1640 in Z/amilton Papers (Camden) App. 26: Hee held 
the Hammiltons a good counterballance to weigh the House 
of Lenox downe. 1745 J. Mason Sedf Knowl, i. (1853) 134 
Self Knowledge..will be a happy Counter-balance to the 
Faults and Excesses of his natural Temper. 3824 Miss 
Mitrorp Village Ser. 66s) xsr As acounter-balance to 
her other perfections, 1876 Bancrort //ist, U. S. V. Ixix. 
320 Freedom was in his eyes a counterbalance to poverty, 
discord, and war, 4 

+4. Weighing of one thing against anothcr; 
comparison. Obs. 

¢ 1645 Hower Left, (1650) II. 23 [This] will appear if we 
cast them in counterbalance. 


le aia ail [Coun- 
TEB- I. 
+1. trans. Of a person: To weigh against. Ods. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne 1, xix. (1632) 31 He is verie un- 
worthie her acquaintance, that counter-ballanceth her cost 
to his fruit, and knowes neither the graces nor use of it. 

2. Of a thing: To nctasa counterbalance to; to 
counterpoise. 

x61 Cotcr., Contredalancer, to counterbalance or counter- 
peise..to make of equall weight with. 1665 R. Hooxr 
Microgr.223 The greatest height of the Cylinder of Mer- 
cury, which of it self counterballances the whole pressure of 
the Atmosphere. 1751 Laarcve Westm. Br. 117 The Thrust 
or lateral Pressure of those Arches is intirely counter- 
ballanced and destroyed. 1822 Imison Sc. 4 Art I. 119 
Ifa guinea.. be counterbalanced by 129 grainsin the opposite 
scale of the balance. 1840-56 S. C. Brees Gloss. Civil 
Fingin, 123 A weight employed to counterbalance the vibrat- 
ng parts of machinery upon their axes, 

. fig. To balance or neutralize the effect of, by 


power or influence. 

1636 E. Dacres tr. AMfachiavel’s Dise. Livy 11.347 Nor 
let Hannibals opinion counterballance this. 1678 Cup- 
wort Jnftedl, Syst. 687 These Mechanick Theists are again 
counterballanced by another sort of Atheists, not Mechani- 
eal. 19776 Avam Saitn IV, NV. I. 1. viii. 9x Two opposite 
causes seem to counterbalance one another. Gro. 
Eniot F. JJol¢ (1868) 4 A meeting-place to counter-balance 
the alehouse. 


Hence Counterba-lanced, Counterba‘lancing 


a contra 
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ppl. adjs.; Counterba‘lancer, an arrangement in 


an organ acting as a counterbalance. 

1612 Cotar., Contrebalancé, counterbalanced, counter. 

ised. 1651 Howrtt Venice 97 Venice made a counter- 

alancing gue with the King of Boheme. 1839 R. S. 
Roaxson Nant, Steam Eng, 103 An eccentric pulley, 
with its counterbalancing weight to the loag diameter. 1875 
R. F, Martin tr. Havrez’ Winding Mach. 37 The saving 
of coal by means of counterbalanced drums. 1882 C. A. 
Eowarps Organs 43 An arrangement of what are called 
counterbalancers is used. 

+Cownterband, sé.) Obs. rare. [CounTER- 5 
+ BAND sé.) 11.] =COUNTERBOND. 

1611 Cotar., Contrepleigement, a counterband; or, the 
securitie giuen toa suertie. 1616 J, Lane Sgr.'s Tale 118 
Wee bothe will..stand his Pleages too, so as he stand, 
bounde to vs bothe, in his own counterband. 1678 Pxittips, 
Counterband or Counter-security, a Band or Security given 
reciprocally to him that is Bound or Security for another. 

+ Counter-band, sé.2 Obs. Her. [f. CounTER- 
t4a+Banp 56.2] A bend sinister (F. barre). 

3727-51 Cuamaers Cycl. s. v. Contre-bend, The bar is 
called a contre-bend, or counter-band, because it cuts the 
shield contrary, and opposite ways. 

Counter-ba‘nd, v. once-wd. [CountEr- 1.} 
trans, To band or form again (a disbanded army). 

3648 Petit. of East. Assoc. 15 An Army disbanded by 
Parliament, counter-banded by the people. 

Countorband(e, obs. var. of CONTRABAND. 

+ Counter-banding, f//. 2. Obs. [CouNTER- 
8b.] Forming a chain of defences, parallel (to 
the walls), 

1632 Litucow Trav, vi. (1682) 
sides the Flood, is strongly fortifi 
and counter-banding Bulwarks. 

+Counterbane. O¢s. [f. CounTER- Io + 
Bane.) An antidote, counterpoison, 

1598 Svivester Du Bartas u. i. Eden 228 Strong counter- 
bane, O sacred plant divine. 1605 /é¢d. 11. 11. 721 (D.), An- 
gelica—that happy counter-baen. 

+Couwnter-bar, 54. Obs. [a. F. contrebarre : 
cf. CounTer- 7.} A cross-bar for a door or window 
on the outside. Hence Counter-bar v. 

1611 Cotcr., Contredarre, a counterbarre ; the long (out- 
ward) barre, wherewith some (two-leaued) dores and win- 
dowes, and the most_shop-windowes, are shut. — Contre- 
éarré, counterbarred ; barred, or shut in, on the outside, 

+ Counter-ba‘rred, a. Her. Obs. =next. 

+ Counter-ba‘rry, a. //er. Obs. [a. F. con- 
tre-barré: see CounTer- 141] Barry per pale 
counterchanged ; see also quot. 1727. 

1611 Cotcr. Contrebarré..(in Blason) counterbarrie. 
1634 Peacuam Gentil. Exerc. ut 146 He bears barry counter- 
harry of eight, Or and Gules, 1727-51 Cuamarrs Cycd, 
Counter-barry, or Contre-barré, is used by the French 
heralds for what we more ordinarily call bendy sinister per 
bend counterchanged. 

Counterbase : see CounTer- 8b, 12. 

Counter-batter, v. Af! [Counter- 1, 
after F. contre-ballre.) trans. To batter with a 
return fire (from a counter: battery). 

1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 1 op. Gun casemates are 
therefore more frequently employed..in the flanking bat. 
teries of the ditches, where the liability to be counterbattered 
by artillery is remote. 

Cow nter-ba:ttery. AU. [a. F. contre-bat- 
terie: cf. COUNTER- 2, 3, 11.] 

+1. A counter-attack with artillery. Od. 

1592 Unton Corr, (Roxb.) 429 With some few peces of 
artillerie making counter battery. 1g99 Haxcoyr Voy. Il. 
1123 And wee made a counterbattery against _our enemies 
for ten dayes space. 165: Iowett Venice 103 The besieged 
did .. make so furious a counter-Battery, as, etc. 1670 
Corton Espernon 1, iv. 156, 


335 The Town on both 
a with Rampired walls, 


31594 and Rep, Dr. Faustus in Thoms Prose Romances 
(1858) III. 356 Faustus had begun to prepare for the counter- 
battery, determining to throw down upon the assemblies 
beads, so many heavy charms and conjurations that they 
should fall down, 

2. A battery raised against another. Also fig. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne 1. xx. (2632) 41 Provided with a 
counterbattery of forcible enchantments. 1667 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 170/2 They raised a battery of five great guns against 
the Town, which were dismounted by a Counterbattery of 
seven guns. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 375/1 That the guns.. 
might be.. concealed from the view of the enemy in his 
counter-battery. 

+3. [Counter-11.] A battcring of each other. 

1643 Heare Answ, Ferne 48 He would never have begun 
tbis unhappy counterbattery of inke. 

+Cou:nter-battled, #//. a. Obs. Her. In 
6 contrebatiled. =CoUNTER-EMBATTLED. 

1572 BossEwELt Armorie 1. 122 Hee beareth azure, two 
barres embatiled, contrebatiled d’Ermine. 

Cownter-beam, /riniing. (See quot.) 

1874 Kuicnt Afech, Dict., Counter-deant (Printing), a beam 
connected to the platen by two or more rods by] which 
the reciprocating motion is communicated to the platen. 

+ Counterbear, v. Obs. rare—'. [CouNnTER- 
1: ef. countersign.) trans. To bear in conjunc- 
tion with the main bearer. 

¢x600 Norven Spee. Brit, Cori, (1728) 12 He that dis- 
couereth it associateth himselfe with some pursable person 
to counterbeare the charge with equall profit. 

Counter: beat, -bid, etc.: see CouNnTER- 1. 

+ Counter-bendod, a. Oés. Her. [CounTEr- 
14.) =next. 

1737-51 [sec CountEa 14]. 


] 


a 


COUNTER-BRACE. 


+ Counter-bendy, ¢. Ofs. Her. [Coun- 
TER- 14, after F. contre-bandé.] Bendy, with the 
bends formed of two halves of different tinctures 
counterchanged. 

1927-51 Cuamaras Cycl., Counter-bendy, or Contre-bandé, 
in heraldry, is used by the French to express what we 
ordinarily call bendy of six per bend sinister counter. 
changed. * 

Cow nter-bias, 5). rare. [CountTER. 9: cf. 
F, contre-biais.] A bias against, or in the opposite 
direction ; a contrary bias. 

1697 Cottieza Ess. Mor, Subj... 220 They are governed 
by a most unreasonable Couater-Byass. _ 

Hence as adv. [=F. 2 contre-biais], in the oppo- 
site directiou, countcr (70). Obs. Cf. Bias adv., 
and ‘against the bias’ Shaks. Aich. £/, ml, iv. 5. 

166 Earn Monm. ddvt. from Parnass. 191 The other 
senator... went so counter-bias to this his friend, as he did 
not only praise such actions. .but, ete. 

+Counter-bias, v Oss. [Counter- 1] 
trans, To bias against, give an opposite bias to. 

1659 GaubeN Tears of Ch. 604 Which so counter-biassed 
tbat Kings judgement against Presbytery. 1673 Lady's 
Call, u. 1, #12. 61 [They} had need to counterbiass their 
minds, and set them to something better. 

Counter-bid, -bidding, etc. : see CounTER-. 

Cownter-bi:ll. [Covnter- 3,8.] +a. The 
counterpart or duplicate of a bill (oés.). b. A 
(parliamentary) bill forming a counterpart or set-off 
to another. 

1598 FLorio Contrapoliza, a countermand, a counterbill 


{1611 a counterbill or schedule]. 1599 Minsneu Sf. Dict, 
Contrapolica, the counterpaine of a charter party, a counter. 


bill. 1839 Lockwart Ballantyne. Humbug 102 Certain 
eeunteetlle held by tbe Constables, being thrown into the 
market. 388 W.E, Forster in T. W. Reid Zéé (1888) IL 


vi. 261 Should we accompany our coercive measure by any 
counter-bill like the Disturbance Bill? 

Counterblast (kauuterblast). [CounTEr- 3.] 
a. A blast blown in opposition to another blast. 
b. A blast or evergetic declaration against some- 
thing. 

1567 STAPLETON (¢it/e\, A Counterblast to M. Hornes vayne 
Blaste against M. Fekenham. r6o4 Jas. I. (¢#¢/e), A Coanter- 
blaste to Tobacco. 1642 Furrer Holy & Prof, St. v. vi. 

86 Till one unexpected counterblast of Fortune ruffled yea 
bie away all his projects. 185: Beimtey £ss., ordsny 
170 The Cisatterly Review—established. .as a counterblast 
to the great ‘ee Bellows. 1883 5S’. Yames' Gaz. 27 Dec. 
4/2, The Orange leaders replied by a Counter-blast, _ 

Hence Couw'nterblasting fh. a., that issues 
counterblasts. (In quot. alluding to James I's 


Counterblast to Tobacco.) 

1869 Daily News 8 July, An abatement of the extreme 
counterblasting style might also be recommended... The 
anti-tobacconists endeavour to prove. .more than they can. 

Counterblow (kaw ntazblas:), 56. [CouxTER- 
3, 5] A retum-blow; the back-stroke of a re 


bound. § 

r6gs-Go Stantey //ist. Philos, (1701) 65/1 That the Voice 
is made by the Wind, hitting against firm resisting Air, re- 
turning the counter-blow to our Ears. 1707 Cottier Ref. 
Ridic. 76 A Man feels for a long time the Counter-Blow of 
indiscreet Expences. 1768in Doran Manz 4 Manners (a8, 
II. viii. 190 The barshest counter-blow came from in. 
1860 Mayne Expos, Lex. 225/1 Contrecoup..a couater- 
blow; a rebound. 7 

So + Cou'nterblow w., to give counterblows to. 

2632 Litucow 7raz. 1x. (1682) 400 The Tartars are not” 
expert in War. .norso manly as the Polonians, who Counter 
blow them at Rancounters. 

+ Counter: blow'n, f//. a. (Conse 1] 

1611 Cotcr., Contre-souffié, counter-blowne, crosse-blown; 
blowne on both sides, or blowne vp two contrarie wayes. _ 

Counterbond (kaw ntesbg:nd), [CountEer- 5.} 
See quot. 1706. 4 

1 Vest and Pt, Symbol. Chancerie § 108 The said R. L. 
did faithfully promise ., to enter into a Counterbond 
your said Orator. a1656 Br. Hate Rem. Wks. (1660) 
One.. cares to make his mony sure by good bonds a 
Counter-bonds, 1706 Putuirs (ed. Kersey) Connterbo 
a Bond or Security to save one harmless, that has ente 
into n Bond or Obligation for another. 

+ Counter -book.! O¢s. Also contre- 
[Countrr- 8.] A book for checking receipts, 
expeuses, etc. ; a check-book, a duplicate account- 
book. Cf. COUNTER-ROLL, 

1622 Matyxes Anc, Law-Merch. 279 There is the Comp- 
troller to keepe the Contrebookes for the Prince and State. 
1642 Sin W. Monson Naval Tracts mr. (1704) 3323/1 He 
is to keep Counter-Books with the Treasurer. 


+ Counter-book 2: sce Counter 56.3 8. 
Counter-bore, v.: see COUNTER- I. 
Counter-brace, 53. [Counrer- 3, 6.] 
A brace which counteracts the strain of anot ¢ 
brace. b. Maut. The lee-brace of the fore-topsail- 
yard, when in tacking it is counter-braced to assist 


in bringing the ship round. 
[CounTeR- 1. 


3823 in Crasa Techn. Dict, 
Cou:nter-bra‘ce, v. aut. ] 

rds one way, and the after- 
at the sails counteract each 


To brace the head- 

yards another, so 

other. / 
1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk. 216 Counter-bracing 

comes necessary to render the vessel stationary when so 

ing, lowering a boat, or speaking a stranger. It is now an 

obsolete term, and the manoeuvre is calle heaving-to 


COUNTER-BRAND. 


Counter-branch, -breastwork, -building, 
ete. : see CounTER- 8, 13. 

Cownter-bra:nd. U.S. A mark placed on 
eattle when sold, destroying the foree of the ori- 
ginal brand. Hence Counter-bra‘nd v. 

1860 Bartiett Dict. Amer., Counter-brand, to destroy a 
brand by branding on the opposite side. 

+ Cownter-bra:ve, 56. Obs. rare". [Coun- 
TER- 3.) A boast, vaunt, or bravado in return. 

ex611 CHarman //iad xvi. 580 Nor can we..make th’ 
enemy yield, with these our counterbraves. 

+Counter-bra‘ve, v. Oss. [CountER- 1.] 
trans. To brave or defy in return. 

1603 Knotres //ist. Turks (1621) 1228 Being desirous to 
counterbrave this the Christians presumption, the third day 
of October they came forth of their trenches. 

+ Cou'nterbuff, 52. Ods. Also 7 counter- 
bough. [Counrer- 3, 11.] 

1, A blow in the contrary direction ; a blow given 
in return; the blow or shock of a recoil. 

1s7g Lanenam Let. (1871) 25 The buff at the man, and the 
coounterbuff at the hors. xrs91 Harincton Orl. Fur. xvi. 
Ixvii. A163) 193 Yet was the counterbuffe thereof so great, 
The Knight had much ado to keepe his seate. 1594 Kvp 
Cornelio v, in Hazl. Dodsley V. 243 One while the top [of 
the tree] doth almost touch the earth, And then it riseth 
witb a counterbuff. 1611 Dekker Koaring Girle Wks. 
1873 III. 158 Had be offerd but the least counter-buffe, by 
this hand I was prepared for him. 1613 Watton in Relig. 
Wotton, (1672) 406 Sommerset, who with a counter-buff 
had almost set himself out of the Saddle. 1633 B. Joxson 
Love's Wele. Welbeck, The blow..You gave Sir Quintain, 
and the cuff You ape o’ the sand-bag’s counter-buff. 

Jig. 158: J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 258d, If Luther 
should use this. .counterbuffe. .agaynst your rusty, clownish, 
and illfavored Divinitie. 1641 Mitton Preat, ‘Bpise. (1851) 
91 Where they ee the Romanist one buffe, they receive 
two counter-buffs. 

2. A rebuff, a check. 

1580 Nort Plutarch (1676) 650 There fell misliking be- 
oe Cicero and Cato, for this Counterbuff he had given 

im. 
monly suffer any great Humane Prosperity, to continue 
long, without some check or counterbulk: 

3. An encounter; an exchange of blows. 

1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Alathien’s Vahappy Prosp. 15 


1678 Cupwortn Jnfell. Syst. 263 He did not com- | 


Mischiefe required there should be distance betweene such | 


terrible counterbuffes. ¢ 2645 Howet Lett. I. im. v, Sir 
Edward Herbert is return'’d, having had som clashings and 
counterbuffs with the Favorite Luynes. 1656 Bear Chesse 
Ded. Verses A vj, Nor my leasure sings The Counterbuffs 
of the foure painted Kings. 

Counterbuff (kawntaibef), v. arch. [f. prec.] 
trans. To give a counterbuff to; to strike in return 
or in the opposite direction; to meet (a blow) with 
a retnrn blow; to rebuff. 

3579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Feb. Emblem, 
Whom Cuddye doth counterbuff with a byting..prouerbe. 
1596 NasHe Saffron Walden i? To counterbuffe and beate 
backe all those ouerthwart blowes wherewith you haue 
charged me. 1632 Quaries Div, Fancies n, xiii. (1660) 71 
Have we not enemies to counterbuffe, Enow. 1700 DrypEeN 
Cymon & Iph. 342 Stunned with the different blows, then 
shoots amain Till counterbuffed she stops and sleeps again, 
1855 SINGLETON Virgil I. 293 A dart.. Which by th’ hoarse 
bronze was straightway counterbuffed. 

+Counter-ca’lk, v. Obs. rare—'. [CounTER- 
1: ef. CALK v.3, and F. contrecalguer to trace in 
reverse.] ‘rans. To trace as counterparts. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. 47 Vago de Capt did things. .in a 
new way of Charo Scuro, or Mezzo Tinto, by the help of two 
plates, exactly counter-calked, one serving for the shadow. 

+ Counterca'mbiate, f//. a. Obs. rare—'. 
[See next and -aTE 2,] Counterehanged, exchanged 
each for the other. = - 

1632 LitHcow Trav. 1. (1682) 
countercambiat breath, A dying life, revert in living death. 

+Counterca’mbiate, v. Ods. rare—*. [f. 
CountER- 1+late L. cambidre to exchange; ef. 
It. contracanibiare (Florio).] =CouNTERCHANGE. 

1656 Kart Mons. Advt. ». Parnass. 292 Onely for having 
deserved such a reward as could not. be countercambiated 
by any thing else then by the ingratitude which was used 
towards him. " 

+Counter-ca°mbio. 04s. rarve—}, _[ad. It. 
contracambio ‘a eouuterchange’ (Florio).] Coun- 
terchange, exchange, 
nai? Soliman & P. 1. in Hazl. Dedsley V. 310 After we 

got the chain in mummery, And lost our box in counter- 
cambio, My master wore the chain about his neck. 

Counter-camp, a. //er. [CouNTER- 14.] 

1830 Rosson Brit Herald 1, Counter-camp or campéce, 
the same as counter-componée or -gobony. 

Counter-carte (Fencing) : sce CouNTER 53.5 

+Cownter-cast. 00s. rave—'. [CounTER- 3-] 

An antagonistic contrivance or artifiee. 

1596 Srenser /*. Q. vi. iii. 16 He can devize this counter- 
cast of slight. 

+Cou'nter-ca:ster. Ods. rare—'. [f. Coun- 

TER 56.3 + CAst v. 37.] One who casts or reckons 

with eounters; ‘a word of contempt for an arith- 

metieian ” (J.). 

1604 SHAKS. Oth. 1,1. 31 This Counter-caster, He, in good 

time, must his Lieutenant be. 

Counter-cause: see COUNTER- 9. 

Counter-caveat (Fencing): see COUNTER 53.5 

Cow nter-cei:ling. [Counter- 8b.] A layer 
of dry matcrial filled in between the joists of a 


i Strain’d to assume, in 
ey 
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floor to deaden or prevent the passage of sound ; 
‘. > 
‘ pugging °. 

1859 T. L. Doxatpson Handbk. Specif. 841 Counter ccil- 
ing 10 be laid under the ground floor .. and .. run in with 
plaster of Paris. /éfd. 864 Counter ceilings to be..com- 

sed of lime, sand, screened ashes, and chopped hay., 
etween the joists upon slate bearers. 

Cou nterchange, 5s. [ad. F. contrechange = 
It. contracambio (Florio): see CouNTER- 3, 5, II. 

+1. Exehange of one thing against another. Oés. 

1579 Fexton Guicciard, vi. (1599) 268 To occupie any 
place of importance... which they might hold in counter- 
chaunge, or as a pawne to haue againe Montpulcian. 1581 
AnprRESON Serm. Paules Crosse 81 Trafique, or craue 
counterchange with the Marchaunt or Usurer. 1603 Hot- 
ann Peutarch's Alor. 924 Concerning counterchange of 
goods. 1630 RK. Yohnson's Kingd. & Commu. 124 In 
counterchange .. of the Corne.. transported into forren 
Countries, there is yearely brought into France, etc. 1706 
Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Counter-change, a mutual Exchange 
made between two Parties by Compact or Agreement. 

+b. Equal or equivalent return ; requital, reet- 
procation. Obs. 

1586 ‘I’. B. La Primanud. Fr. Acad. \. (1594) 407 ‘The 
Romanes, eae unwilling that he [Pyrrhus] should excell 
them inany kindeof beneficence. .sent him as many prisoners | 


of his for a counter-change. 1590 Spenser J. Q. 1. ix. 16 
But Paridell sore brused with the blow Could not arise the 
counterchaunge to scorse. @ 1661 FuLLer Worthies (1840) 
I. 425 In counterchange whereof [kind entertainment] he 
then... flatly arrested his host. 

+2. Transposition. Oés. 
v. 3b.J 


1s89 Puttenuam Zug. Poesie wm. xix. (Arb.) 217 Anti- 


[Cf£. CouUNxTERCHANGE 


of words to play with in a verse, and by making them to 
chaunge and shift one into others place they do very pretily 
exchange and shift the sence... 1622 Peacnam Compl. Gent, 
xi. (1634) 103 Hath not Musicke her figures, the saine which 
Rbetorique? What is a Revert but her Antistrophe?.. her 
counterchange of points, Antimetabole’s? 

+b. Alternation. Os. 

1602 T. Fitznersert A fol. 33a, The varietie and coun- 
terchange of good & bad successe in the warres betwyxt 
King Henry the sixt and King Edward the fourth. 

3. (counter-change.) A change whieh is the coun- 
terpart of another. 

1820 L. Hunt Jedicator No. 27. (1822) 1. 214 She there- 
fore wrought a counter-changein the appearance of Procris. 

Counterchange (kauwntazt{eindg), v. [ad. 
F. contrechanger (16th ¢.) = It. contracambiare 
(Florio): see CounTEr- 1.] 

+1. frans. To exchange against or for another. 

1598 Fiorio, Contracambriare, to counterchange. 1603 
— Montaigne 1. xxxviii. (1632) 120 Who doth not 
willingly chop and counterchange his health, his ease, yea, 
and his life for glorie? 1646 J. Haru Poems 28 (T.) Then 
shall aggrandiz’d love confess .. That hearts can easly 
counter-changed be. es 

2. To change to the opposite (position, state, 
or quality) ; to cause to exchange places, qualities, 
etc. ; to transpose. 

1613 R. C, Zable Alph. (ed. 3) Counterchange, to change 
againe. 1664 Power £.xf. PAslos. ui. 168 You shall see the 


Butter Rent. (1759) I. 154 When they are countercbanged 
the Ranter becomes an Hypocrite, and the Hypocrite an 
able Ranter. " 

b. absol. or intr. To change plaecs or parts. 

1851 Sir F. Parcrave Norm. § Eng. 1. 65 The contract- 
ing sovereigns counterchanged ; Charles swore in Deutsch, 
Louis in Roman, is 

3. Ler. To interchange or reverse the tinetures ; 
to give (2 charge) the same tinetures as the field 
(when this is of two tinctures), but reversed ; so that 
e.g. colour comes upon metal, and metal upon 
eolour. See COUNTERCHANGED., 

1864 Bouter. Heraldry Hist. § Pop. xv. § 9. (ed. 3) 194 
William counter-changes the tinctures. 1882 Cussans Her. 
(ed. 3)82 When a Roundle is counterchanged, it loses its dis- 
tinctive name, : 

b. transf, and fig. To interehange, to chequer. 

1614 Sytvester ethulia's Rescue w. 54 Her Ivory Neck 
Rubies and Saphirs counter-chang'd in check. 1728 R. 
Norti Mem, Musick (1846) 32 Counterchanging harsh and 
mild consonances. 1830 Tennyson 4 vad, Nits. 84 A sudden 
splendour .. counterchanged The level lake with diamond- 

lots Of dark and bright. 1850 — Jt Dfer. IXxxix. 1 

Vitch-elms that counterchange the floor Of this flat lawn 
with dusk and bright. 1864 Neale 22 June 7 The cognate 
‘Teutons, who counterchange the debatable border between 
Denmark and Germany. 


+Countercha‘ngeable, 2. Ods. [f. prec. 
+-ABLE.] Liable to or characterized by counter- 
change, reeiproeation, alternation, or transposition. 


Henee Countercha‘ngeableness, Counter- 


changeably adv. 

x605 CAMDEN Rem, 172 And counterchangeably writte in 
the Argent, Ater, and in the Sables, Albvs. 1618 T, Gains- 
rorp P, Warbeck in Select. Hart. Mise, (179 3) 69 Subject to 
the..mutability of the world, counterchangeableness of 
times, and inconstancy of peorle 1655 Fuuter Ch, Hist. 
1. Roll Batted Abbey 171 Then Engend and France may 
be said to have born counterchangeably each others Natives. 
1671 Grew Amat, Plants. v. § 4 The rey ee ae 
consisting of several pieces; yet those in divers Rounds, and 
all with a counterchangeable respect to each other. 

Counterchanged (kauntoxt{étndgd), Aff, a. 


Also 6 conter-, contre-, [f. as prec. + -ED.] | 


metauole or the Counterchange,a figure which takes a couple 


Stone to Counterchange its Situation, and those a:quatorial 
parts of the Magnet, which before respected tbe East, shall 
now wheel about, and fix themselves in the West. @ 1680 


COUNTERCHECK. 


Her. Of a eharge (on a field of two tinetures) ; 
ne the tinetnres of the field reversed ; trans- 
muted. 


cxg00 Sc. Poem Meraldry 132 in Q. Eliz. Acad. etc. 38 
The xij copy conter changit. 1572 Bossewe.t Armorie 
n. 29b, Sable and Argente parted per Fesse Nebule, two 
Faucons volante, and a Greyhounde cursante, contre- 
changed of the fielde. 1708 J. Cuampertayne Sé.Gé, Brit. 
1. u,v. (1743) 58 The Arms of the Princes of Wales .. bear, 
quarterly, gules and or, four Lions passant guardant coun- 
ter-changed. 1864 Bovten Jferaldry Ilist. & Pop. xv. 


| (ed. 3) 182, 


b. fransf. (In quot. 1648 =ehequered). 

1648 Herrick oes * Life ts the Bodies Light,’ 3 Those 
counter-changed tabbies in the ayre, Ihe sun once set, all 
of one colour are. 1861 Neate Votes Eccl. 128 A dress of 
red or green inorcen..open in front, bound round the neck 
and arms with counter-changed green or red cloth. 

Cou:ntercha'nging, vi/. sb. [f. as pree. + 
-ING1.] The aetion of the verb CounTERCHANGE ; 
Sfec. in Jer. (see prec.). 

1586 Fern Blaz. Gentrie u. 103, An impaling of the 
armes of this lady with the Kings, with a counterchanging 
of thein, by the fesse or vmbilique point of the sheeld. 6x0 
Guim Heraldry v. ii, (1660) 363 Counterchanging or 
Transmutation is an intermixture of, severall Metalls or 
colours both in field and charge occasioned by the opposi- 
tion of some one or more lines of partition. 1881 Athena une 
16 Apr. 531/3 We know no other [instance] where double 
counterchanging has been effected. 

Countercharge (kawntomtfa:1dz), 52. [Covn- 
TER- 3.) A eharge brought in opposition to an- 
other, or against the accuser. 

1706 Piutups ied. Kersey), Counter-charge, a Charge 
brought against an Accuser. 1721 in Baitey. 1856 Kaxn 
Arct. Expl. Vi. xii, 129 Now comes the accused, with 
defence and countercharge, 1871 Farrar Jrt1, /fist. iv. 
135 uote, The idleness of such charges may be measured by 
the countercharge of Celsus. 

Countercharge (kau:ntoytfi-rdz), v. [Coux- 
TER- 1, after F. contrecharger (in Cotgr.).] trans. 
a. To bring a eharge against (an aceuser). + b. To 
oppose with a eontrary charge or injunction (oés.). 
e. To eharge contrariwise. 

1611 Cotcr., Contrecharger, to countercharge; to inter- 
change burthens, or accusations, 1612-5 Bre. Hatt Coen- 
tenpl., O. Texxt. viii, Ifa Persian law might not be re- 
versed, yet it night be countercharged. 1883 Long. Mag. 
111. 183 Interested ..in the passing topics of the hour.. 
e Jess than in the larger concerns that countercharge our 
IVES. 

Cowntercharm, cou'nter-cha:rm, +. 
[CounTer- toa, 3.] Anything that ecounteraets, 
or neutralizes the influence of, a charm; a eounter- 


acting or opposing charm. 

1601 Hoitann Merny Il. A collar of Ainbre beads 
worne about the neck of yong infants, is..a countercharme 
for witchcraft and sorcerie. 1725 Port Odyss. x. 463 Now 
touch'd by counter-charms, they change agen, And stand 
majestic, and recall’d 10 men. 1830 Scott Demronol. ix. 
336 Drawing blood..as the most powerful counter-charm. 

Jig. 1635 Quartes Emdl. wv. xv. 254 My grief's 100 great 
for smiling eyes 'I'o cure, or counter-charms to exorcise. 1725 
Swirt Poems, Want of Sitver, But, to this parchment_let the 
Drapier Oppose his counter-charm of paper. 1881 Gotpw. 
Situ Lect, §& Ess. 45 In whose love he finds the counter- 
charm of his wandering life. 

Countercharm (kan:ntez)tfa-sm), v. [Coun- 
TER- 1.] ¢razs. To counteract or neutralize the 
influence or effect of (a eharm or spell); to affect 


with an opposing charm. 

1584 R. Scot Discov, Wrtcher. xu. xxx. 278 Then, you 
may seeme to countercharme it [a hat] and redeliver it, to 
his satisfaction, 16g2 Bexuowres Theoph. x. xxv. 182 T'l 
countercharm thy spells. @ 1687 Cotton Ode to Hope (T.), 
Seducing Hope..I now can countercbarm thy spell. 

Countercheck, counter-check (kawn- 
tantfek), 56. [CounTER- 3, 2.] 

+1. A ‘check’, rebuke, or reproof in reply to or 
return for another. Ods. 

1ssg Primer in Priv. Prayers (1851) 47,1 became as a 
man not hearing, and having no counterchecks in his mouth, 
1600 Suaxs. A. F. Z. v. iv. 84 If againe, it was not well 
cut, he wold say, I lie: this is call’d the counter-checke 
quarrelsome. 1706 Piutups (ed. Kersey), Counter-check, a 
Censure made upon a Reprover. 

2. A check that opposes or arrests the conrse of 
anything. . ; 

1595 Suaxs. Yoku u. i. 224 Who painefully.. Haue brought 
a counter-checke before your gates. 1647 N. Bacon Desc. 
Govt. Eng. 1. xvii. (1739) 168 These Inquests .. soon met 
with a countercheck ona the Law. 1749 F. Situ, Voy. 
Disc. N, W. Pass. ll, 85 Suddenly there came a violent 
countercheck of Tide from the South West. 1816, Kirsy 
& Sp. Entomol, (1843) 1. 212 The evil that we suffer is often 
a countercheck which restrains us from greater evil, 1832 
Lytton Eugene A. 1, vii, There is no counter-check to its 
emotions. 


3. A check that operates against or controls 
a. check. 
1832 Lyett Princ. Geol. II. 133 The checks and counter- 


checks which nature has appointed to preserve the balance 
of power amongst species, 1842 TENNYSON Two Voices 300 
Many things perplex, With motions, checks, and counter- 
checks. 3892 Standard 15 June s/2 There ought to have 
been check and counter check, and the licbes even of a 
responsible person would have been atoned for by the vigi- 
lance of others. 

Countercheck (kau:ntos,tfe"k),v. Also coun- 
ter-check, (7 conter-check). [CovnTeEr- 1.] 

+1. trans. To ‘check’, rebuke, or reprove either 

184 ~2 


COUNTER-CHEVRONED. 


in reply to a rcbuke or taunt, or as an cxpressiou 
of opposition. Ods. 

1587 FLeminc Contn, Holiushed VWI. gc Hymineus 
denieth his good will.. notwitbstandin iana hath so 
counter-checked him therefore, as he shall hereafter be at 
your commandement. 1590 GREENE Never ‘oo late (1600) 
66 Hee tooke the wall of the young noble man, which 
Seruilius taking in disdain, countercheckt with this frump. 
138 [see CountercneckinG below]. ; 

. To check or arrest by counteraction. 

1590 Lonce Luphues Gold. Leg. Ded., Every hnmorons 
passion countercbeckt with a storme. 1598 J. Dickenson 
Green in Conc. (1878) 105 The course of a strong currant, 
counterchekt ee a barre of earth. 1611 Sreep Hist, Gt. 
Brit, x. i. 15 His Maiesty .. with his owne band wrote to 
counter-checke his former Warrant. a 1649 Daux. oF 
Hawt. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 122 As if there were a 
secret opposition in fate. .to .. conter-check all our devices 
and proposals. 186: Grestey Sophron N. 357 All the 
tendencies of her condition are checked and counterchecked. 

Hence Counterche'cking ///. a. 

1598 Afucedorus Introd. in Haz). Dodsley VII. 203 Post 
hence thyself, thou counterchecking trull. 

Counterche:cky, a. Her. =CounteRcompony. 

1611 Frorio, Contrascaccato, counterponie or counter. 
checkie in armorie. 

Counter-cheer, ctc. : see CouNTER-. 

Counter-che’-vroned, Counter-che-v- 
rony, a. Her. [Countrr- 14d; cf. F. contre- 
chevronné (contrecheveronné, 14th c.in Godefroy).] 
Of a shield : Chevrony and divided pale-wise, the 
half chevrons being of alternate tinctures. 

3727-51 Cuampers Cyc?. s.v. Chevron, A coat is said to 


be chevroned, when it is filled with an equal number of | 


chevrons, of colour and metal. Counterchevroned, is when 
it is so divided, as that colour is opposed to metal, and vice 
versa. 1730-6 Battey (folio), Counter Chevroned,a shield 
Chevronny, or parted by some line of partition. 1830 
Ronson rif. Herald Il, Counter cheveronny. 

Counter-Christ, Antichrist: see CouNTER- 10. 

+ Cowntercipher, st. [ad. F. contrechifre 
(Cotgr.) = It. contracifera, Sp. contracifra: sec 
Counter- §.] A eipher that answers to and cx- 
plains another; the key to a eipher. 

1598 Fiorito, Contraci/era, a countercifer, a cifer that doth 
answer another. 1611 Cotor., Contrechifre, a counter. 
cypher; a note explanatorie of puueulse cyphers. 165 
Lye Father Sarpt (1676) 70 Where in a secret Cabinet 
there were Letters found. . with Ciphers and Counterciphers. 

So + Counterei-pher zw. [ad. obs. F. canes rer 
‘to answer cyphers with cyphers; also, to expound 
eyphers’ (Cotgr.), It. contraciferare (Florio).] 

3611 FLonio, Contractferare, to countercipher. 

Cowntercite, v. rare—'. [CountEr- 1.] 
trans. To cite in opposition or to the contrary. 

r6z0 Br. Hatz /fou. Mar. Clergy. xiv, Either therefore 
let him neuer cite St. Austin against vs in this point, or else 
wee must bee forced to countercite him once more. 

Cownter-clai:m, counterclaim, -/. 
[Couster- 3.] A claim set up against another; a 
elaim set up by the defendant in a suit, 

1876 County Court Rules Order xxxvi. r. 15.a., Where a 
counter-claimant fails to establish his counterclaim, he may 
be ordered to pay..costs. 1880 Muixneap Garus Digest 
49 A debtor sued by him was entitled to deduction of all 
counter claims of whatever sort. " 

Cou:nter-clai‘m, counterclaim, 7. 
[CounTer- 1.] ¢rans. Toclaint as against a prior 
claim, or against the plaintiff; aéso/. to put in a 
counter-claim. 

388x Times 23 July 6/4 The defendant. .counter-claimed 
for a false and fraudulent misrepresentation by the plaintiff. 
1884 Law Times 2 Apr. 427/2 The defendant pleaded pay- 
inent, and counter-claimed the sum of £4:6 145.74. x 
Standard 38 June 2/5 The Defendant counterclaimed for 
the return of certain papers. 

Cou:nter-claimant. [f. prec. and Craim- 
ANT.] Onc who sets up a countcr-claim. 
, 1876 [see Counter-ciaim s6,]. 1883 Sir C. S.C. Bowen 
in Law Times Rep. XLIX. 380/1, } am not quite sure 
whether... a counter-claimanl before tbe decree is not an 
actor to some extent. 

+ Cowntercleft. Ovs. 
6b.] =COuNTERFISSURE, 

3638 A. Rean Céirurg. xxii. 159 A fracture .. much 
distanl from the wounded part, is called..Contrafissura, a 
conntercleft. 

Cou:nter-clo‘ckwise, «. and adv. [CounTEr 
prep. + CLOCK +-WIsE.] In a direction counter to 
that of the movement of the hands of a clock, 

1888 [see Crock-wise s.v. Crock sé.) 1]. 1890 C. A. 
Youna Elen. Astron, § 24. 16 All the stars appear to move 


in concentric circles around a point near the Pole.star, re- 
volving counter-clockwise as we look towards the north, 


Couwnter-clout. [Counter-+CLouT-NalL.] 
A nail with a large head flat above like a clout- 
nail but bevelled below so as to be counter-sunk in 
an iron plate, ctc. 


3879 Cassell’s Techn, Educ. 1V. 11/2, 3,000 different kinds 
of nails..such as clasp, clout, counter-clout [etc.]. 


Counter-coi'ned, #//.a. Her. ? Obs. [tr. 
med.L. contracondtus ; cf. CountER- 14d., Coin 
sd, 2 and Conep ffl. a. 1.] Said of a field : Con- 
sisting of gyrons of alternate tinctures, the ‘coins’ 
or apices of which meet in the centre of the shield. 

1586 Frenr Blas. Geutrie 212 Those blazonners .. which 


would haue the Earle of March his coate to be countercoind, 
which cannot be, 2620 Guinein //eraddry ¥. i. (1660) 363 


rare—', [CouNTER- 


1064 


Coats consisting of Gyronnes are of old Blazoners termed 
counter-coyned, for that tbe Coynes or corners of their 
oe or different colours do all meet in the center of the 
Shield. 


Counter-co‘loured, f//. 2. //er. [CountER- 
14d.] Having the oppostte parts of different tinc- 
tures; counterchanged. 

1572 BosseweLt. Armorie u. 36 b, This chevron [reversed] 


| may be borne frettie with an other, and the same counter. 


coloured. 1686 Ferne Blaz, Gentrie 202 You sayd euen 
now that coates counter-cullored be good and auncient 
armorie. 1727-5: Cuampers Cyci. 8. v. Contre-bend, 

So Countereolouring wvé/. sd. 

1586 Ferxe Slaz. Gentrie 203 Of the signification of 
counter colouring, 

Counter-command : see CouNTER- 3. 

+Counter-companion. 0/s.—' [CountEr- 
8.] He against whom one is matched tn contest. 
(In Grafton counter-panton). 

1548 Hai Chron. 197 b, For though my horse fayled me, 
surely I will not fayle my countercompaignions. [1568 
Grarton Chron. I. 670 Counter-panion. ] ; 

Counter -competition, -complaint, ete.: 
see COUNTER-. 

+ Counter-compo‘ned, ///. a. Obs. 
[Counter- 14.] =next. 

1572 BossEwELL Armorie 1. 40 In cheife d’Or and Sable 
countercomponed. ‘Thys cheife is..of two Tractes onelye, 
therefore in no wise maye bee called Checkey. 1610 
Guinan /feraddry 1. v. (1611) 18 A bordure counter com- 
poned, Or, and Gules [i. e.] compounded of these two colours 
counterly placed, 1727 Braptey Kam, Dict.s.v. 

Counter-compony (kawntsskgmpérni), a. 
Hfer. Also -componé, -ee. [a. F. contre-componé: 
see CouNTER- 14.] Composed of two conjoined 
rows of squares of alternate tinctures. 

i610 Guitiim /feraldry (1679) 19/1 Note that Counter- 
compony consisieth evermore of two Tracts only, and no 
more. 1730-6 Battery (folio), Counter Componed, Counter 
Coutpone, Counter Conpony, 1864 Boutetn Heraldry 
Fist. & Pop. xxxi. (ed. 3) 460 A fesse counter-componée or 
and sa. 1882 Cussans /fer. iv. (ed. 3) 67 If there be two 
Tracks, it is then said to be Counter-Compony; if more 
than two, Chequé. R 

Counter-condemnation, etc. : sec CoUNTER-. 

+ Cownter-copy. Ods. rare—'. [CountEr- 8.] 
A copy which is the counterpart of another. 

1718 ir. Pancirotlus' Rerun Mem, V1, xiv. 365 A way of 
writing, which be thougbt to be impossible to be under- 
stood, unless a Man had had a Counter-Copy of it. 

Counter-couchant, -courant, //er.: sec 
CouNTER- 14. 

, A 

Cou:nter-cou'pée (hipe). Fencing. [ad.F. 
contre-coupé.| A riposte made by means of a 
coupé. 

1889 W. If. Pottock, etc, Fencing (Badm. Libr.) iii. 62 
Simulate disengagement into tierce and make a coupé, just 
at the end of the other's parry, into tierce (this might be 
called counter-coupé). 

+ Counter-course, 5). Os. [CounTrR- 6.] 
A course that runs counter to anothcr or to the 
proper course. 

t60r ? Marston Pasguil & Kath. t. 303 Why should you 
runne ag Idle counter-course Thwart to the path of fashion ? 
1638 Rotse //eav. Univ. Pref., To turn men back more 
willingly from this Counter-course. 


+ Cownter-course, v. Ols. [Cousrer- 1.] 
1. trans. To treat with an opposite course or a 


return course (of meat). 
1589 R. Harvey Pl. Perc. 2 His heanie friends.. haue 
counter coursd him with messes somewhal hoat of the spice. 
2. intr. To course or run in opposite directions. 


Hence Cou'nter-coursing ff/. a. 

1657 T. Haak inSpurgeon Treas. Dar. Ps. cxix. 113 The 
intermeddliug, countercoursing Ihoughts. 

+Counterco’zen, v. Obs. rare~'. [Covn- 
TER- 1.] ¢vans. To cozen or cheat in return. 

1603 Fironio Montaigne 1. xx. (1632) 43 Such as know their 
members docile and tractable by nature, let them endevour 
to countercosin their fantasie. 

Counter-craft, -ery, etc.: see CouNTER-. 

Cowntercro:ss, v. rare. [CounTER- 1.] 
To cross in contrary directions. 

1631 Cotcr., Conitretraversant, Countercrossing, counter: 
lrauersing. 1882 Aflac. Afag. X1.V. 470 The river mouth 
was broad and black, With currents countercrossed, 

tCounter-cross, adv. Obs. [f. Counter 
adv, + aa In a cross and contrary direction. 

z Brooks }¥ks. (1867) VI. 74 Such run counler-cross 
to divine commands. 1675 — Gold, Key ibid. V. 24 This 
opinion. .runs counter-cross to all those thirteen arguments. 
1689 T. Pluxket Char, Gd. Commander 28 Encounter 
Counter-marchers, and they’!! soon Run Counter-Cross into 
confusion, 

+ Cowntercuff, O4s. [Counrer- 3.] A cuff 
or blow given in return, or to parry another. 

1589 (¢/¢ée), A Countercuffe given to Martin Junior by 
the venturous, hardie, and renowned Pasquill of Englande 
Cavaliero. 1622 Boys Is. 236 For Christ doth urge most, 
if is written, whereas the Pope by way of countercuffe, as 


fler. 


Anlichrist .. maintaineth ordinances unwritten, 1704 E. 
Warp Dissent. Hypocr. 3 His lofty Hymn to th’ Wooden- 


Ruff, Was to the Law a Counter-Cuff. 
+Cownter-cu:nning. Ods. [CoUNTER- 3+ 
Cunyinc.] (See quots.) 
1611 Cotcr., Contrefinesse, counler-cunning, deceiuing of 
thedeceiuer, 1706 Pritiirs (ed. Kersey), Coutter-cunning, 
Sublilty us’d by tbe adverse Party. 1721 in Baitey. 


COUNTER-DRAIN. 


+Countercu'rrence. Ols. rare~'. [See 
next and -ENCE. Cf. concurrence, concurrent.) 
A running counter. 

1643 Herve Answ. Ferne 32 By way of a countercurrence 
and resistance. 

Couwnter-cu:rrent, J. [f. Countrr- 3, 6. 
Cf. F. contre-courant sb.] An opposite current. 

1684 T. Burnet Th, Earth \. 122 They suppos‘d one 
current upon the surface..and under it at a certain depth a 
counter-current, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, iv. (1856) 29 
The great counter-current, which in the North Atlantic 
borders the Gulf Stream. 1883 G. Ltoyp £45 & Flow H. 
% Currents and counter-currents eddied..in her mind. 

ountercu‘rrent, ¢. [Cf. prec.] Running 

counter or opposite. Also= COUNTER-COURANT. 

1799 Kimwan Geol. Ess, 281 Sometimes their course is 
directly opposite, or counter-current. 1830 Ropson Brit, 
Herald V1}. Gloss., Counter-current, .running in contrary 
directions. » 

Counter-dance, -dash, -declaration, -de- 
cree; sec COUNTER-. 

Counter-debruised, a. Her.: see DEBRUISED. 


Cownter-deed. Zaw, [Counrer- 3: cf 
F, contre-lettre, in this sense.] (See quot.) 

3727-51 Cuamaers Cyci, Conuter-deed, a secret writing, or 
a private act, either before a notary, or under a privy-seal; 
which destroys, changes, annuls, or alters, some more 
solemn and public act. Counter-deeds are rather tolerated 
than permitted. 3188 in WHarton Law Lex. 

Counter -defender, -demand, 
CounTER-. 


Cownter-diapa:son. A/us. [Counter- 12.] 
An organ-stop an octave lower in pitch than the 
ordinary diapason, 

1852 Sriper Organ 94 Large organs have sometimes, in 
the great organ, both a diapason eighi feet and one sixteen 
feet, the latter being then called double-diapason, or counter- 
diapason. » Pi \ 

ownter-die, [CounTer-8.] The upper dic 
ofa stamping apparatus, which has hollows answer- 
ing to the relief parts of the die. In mod. Dicts, 
ounter-difficulty, -dig, ctc.: see COUNTER-. 


Couwnterdike. [Counter- § b.] A second or 
reserve dike within or behind the dike of a river 
(as in the Netherlands), which litnits the arca of 
floods caused by the bursting of the river-dike. 

1777 Watson Philip // (1839) 40x The confederates at 
Lillo could, by opening the dyke of the Scheld, lay all the 
ground under water between Lillo and the counterdyke, 
while the besieged could, with the same facility, introduce 
the river into i part of the plain which lies between tbe 
counterdyke and Antwerp. 

Cou:nter-disengage, v. /encing. [ad. F. 
contre-dégager to disengage at the same time as the 
adversary.] To disengage and make a thrust or 


lunge as the adversary changes the engagement. 

1889 W. H. Pottocr, etc. Fencing (Badm. Libr.) ii. 49 
To counter-disengage on a change from quarte to tierce. 
fbid. 62 § 4. ‘ 

Tlence Counter-disengage, -ment sés.,the action 
of doing this; a disengagement on, or rather antici- 
pating, the adversary’s disengagement. Also b, A 
riposte made by means of a disengagement. 

1889 W. H. Pottock, etc. Fencing (Badm. Libr.) ii. 49 A 
disengage is made by quitting one line for another. A 
counter-disengage, on the conirary, is made in the sane 
line; the movenient, though similar in appearance, is in fact 
reversed, /éyd. ii, 48 Simple atiacks are those which are 
preceded byno feint. There are four: thestraight thrust, the 
disengagement, the coupé, and the counter-disengagenient. 


+ Cou:nterdistinct, ¢. Os. [app. after It 
contradistinto (Florio 1598): see COUNTERDISTIN- 


GUISH.] = CONTRADISTINCT. 

1662 H. More Philos, Writ. Vref. Gen. (1722) 14 The 
Essential Notion ofa Spirit... istmmediately counterdistinct 
to Matter, 1680 — Afocal. Apoc. 224 The .. Divine Love, 
which is counterdistinct to Lust and Wantonness. 

+ Cou:nterdisti‘nction. Os. =ContRapis- 


TINCTION, 

1611 FLonio, Contradistintione, a counterdistinction. 16 
If. More Antid. Ath, 1. tii. (1712) 13, | say fully and abe 
solutely Perfect, in counterdistinction to such Perfection as 
is not full and absolute. 168: — xf. Dan. vi 227 By 
Many we do not understand a certain number in counter. 
distinction to Al, . 

+Cou:nterdistinguish, v. Obs. [Coun- 
TER- 1.] =CONTRADISTINGUISH. Hence Coumter- 
distinguished f//. a. 


1611 Fiorio, Contrudistinguere, to distinguish against, to 
counterdistinguish, 2648 1, WHitr Srvouk Botoml, Pit 35 
It [stony ground] is counterdistinguisbed to good ground. 
@ 1682 Six T. Browne Tracts 148 Counterdistinguishing it 
unto the Idiotismus Francicus. 1730 A, Gorpos Maffei's 
A mphith. 172 The counterdistinguished Letters are wanting 
in the Stone, and I have supplied them. ‘ 

+ Cou:nter-divide, v. Ots. rare—*. [Coun- 
TER- 1,] = CONTRADIVIDE. # 

1608 Br. J. Kixc Serm. 5 Nov. 5 The counterdivided 
members of this diuision, 4 

Counter-doctrine, -dogmatism, ctc.: see 
CounTER-. 

Couwnter-drain. [Couyter- 8.] (Sce quot.) 

1842-76 Gwitt Aneyel. Archit. Gloss. Counter Drain, a 
drain parallel to a canal or embanked water-course, for 
collecting the soakage water by the side of the canal or 
embankment to a Rirvert or arched drain under the canal, 
by which it is conveyed to a lower level, 


etc.: see 


COUNTER-DRAW. 
+ Counter-draw', v. Obs. 
trans. (See quot.) 

3727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Counter-drawing, in painting, 
&c., the copying a design or painting, hy means of a fine 
linen cloth, an oiled paper, or other transparent matter .. 
Sometimes they counter-draw on glass, 1731 in BaiLey 
(vol 11, 1735 in Dict. Polygraph. 

+ Cownterdrift, si. Obs. vare—'. [Coun- 
TER- 2.] A plan, plot, or scheme in opposition, 

1602 Warner A dé. Eng, Epit. (1612) 371 Edward yongest 
but Suruiuor Sonne of the aforesaid Egelred: whom Nor- 
mandie had..vnto nowe, mauger whatsoeuer counterdrifts, 


secured. A 

+ Counterdrift, v. Ots. rare—*. [f. prec.] 
trans. To plan, plot, or contrive (anything) in 
opposition. 

1602 Warner Ad5, Eng. Epit.(1612) 374 Whatsoeuer hath 
been at is time counterdrifted, a true title in a knowne 
descent hath euermore proued a preuailing Argument. 

+ Counterdwe:ller. Os. rare-'. [Coun- 
TER- 6.] A dweller on the opposite side ; one who 
lives on the same meridian and in the same lati- 
tude, but on the opposite side of the equator. 

1sst Recorpe Cast. Knowl. (1556) 95 Anticthones or 
Counterdwellers, haue like times of the day, but not of the 
year. 

Cownter-earth, [Counrsr- 8: a transl. of 
Gr. dvrixduv, f. dvré over against, opposite + yOdv 
the earth.]_ An opposite or seeondary Earth, in the 
Pythagorean system: ef. ANTICHTHON, 

1857 Wiewe  //ist, /nduct. Se. 1.52 They asserted that 
there was an antichthon, or counter-earth. 1865 Grote 
Plato \. i. x3 [see ANTICHTHON]. 188 S. F. Atteysr tr. 
Zeller’s Pre-Socratic Philos. 1, 450 Vheearthalways turns 
the same side to the counter-earth and the central fire. 

Cou'nter-element. [Coustrr- 6,9.] An 
opposite.element. So Counter-eleme-ntal a. 

1827 G. S. Fazer Sac. Cal. Prophecy (1844) U1. 211 The 
Virginity of the 144,000 Saints is the counter-element tothe 
Unchastity of the Great Harlot. /déd. 111. 208 ‘he name 

ehovah .. is designedly antithetical or (in the language of 

Ir. Mede) counter-elemental to the Name Aposatés. 

Cou:nter-emba‘ttled, 77/7. a. Her. [Couy- 
TER- 14.) Said of an ordinary: Embattled on 
opposite sides. 

1863 Bouter, Jax. Heraldry 77 Brettessée, counter- 
emhattled, having Battlements facing both ways. 1882 
Cussaxs Her. iv.(ed. 3)64 When a Fess, Bend, or Chevron, 
is bounded on each side by the lines embattled, potent, or 
ragulé, it must be hlazoned as Amébattled-counter-embat- 
dled, or Potent-counter potent, as the case may he. 

Counter-embowed, //er.: see COUNTER- 14. 

Cownter-ena:mel, s/. [Counter- 6: after 
F. contre-émail.] The enamel of the reverse or 
lower side of an enamelled plate. 

Hence Coumnter-ena'mel, v.  [[cf. F. contre-ém- 
ailler}, to enamel on the back as well as the 
front. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11, 272 When the plate is not to be 
counter-enamelled, it sbould be charged with less enamel, 
as, when exposed to heat, the enamel draws up the gold to 
itself, and inakes the piece convex, 

Counter-energy, -engine, etc.: see CoUNTER-. 

Counterer (kauwntora1). Boxing. [f. Coun- 
TER ¥.1 §+-ER1.] One who counters. 

1889 Badminton Libr., Boxing 166 The answer to tbis 
cross-counter is to deliver the right at the face of the 
counterer, ’ 

Cownter-e:rmine. Her. [Counrer- 14: 
ef. F. contre-hermine.] The reverse of ermine; 
= ERMINES, 

1727-51 CitamBers Cycé., Counterermine, See the article 
Ermines. [s. v. Evmines..The French. .have no such term } 
hut call this black powdered with white, contre-ermine + as 
denoting the counter, or reverse of evwzine.] 

Counter-escalloped = CounTER-SCALLOPED. 

+Cownter-espa:lier. O¢s. Also contr’ es- 
palier(e, contrespallier, contra-espalier. [ad. 
¥. contre-espalier: sce Counter- 6,8 and Espa- 
LieR.] <A. lower espalier parallel to an ordinary 
espalier or to a fruit wall. 

1658 Evetyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 14 The counter espalier, is 
a hedge which formsall the walkes and allies of the garden, 
1675 in Pil. Trans. X. 373 Such fruit as agrees hest for 
Contrespalliers, or hedge-rows over against the walled fruit. 


1730-6 in Baitty (folio), Contra-espalier. 173x-(vol. UU. 
Contr’ espalier. ‘ es — 4 


Cownter-e:vidence. [Counrer- 3.]  Evi- 
denee tending to refute or rebut other evidence. 
1665 GLANVILL Seeps. Sci. x. 54 Sense it self detects its more 
palpable deceits hy a Counter-evidence. 1823 Bentuam Not 
Paul 89 1885 Sin E. Fry in Law Ref. 29 Ch. Div. 294 
The fiading was evidence, and as no counter-evidence was 
produced was therefore conclusive, 
Counter-excitement, -exercise, -explana- 
tion, -espostulation, etc.: sce CounTER-. 
Cownter-exposi:tion. J/xs. [CounrEr- 3.] 
(See quot.) 
, 1869 OuseLey Counterp. xxiii, 180 The counter-exposition 
is merely a kind of reflex of the exposition, produced h 
allowing the answer to lead, followed hy the subject. It 
only implies that the subject and answer ehange places. 
Couw'nter-exte:nsion. Surg. [CounTER- 6: 
cf. F. contre-extension.J] ‘The pulling or holding 
of the upper part of a broken limb, or of a dislo- 
eated joint, towards the trunk, while extension is 


[Counrrr- 1.] 


a 
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being employed with the lower part’ (Mayne 
Expos. Lex, 1860); see EXTENSION 1 b. 

1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pocket-bk, viii. (ed. 2) 303 By ex- 
tension and counter-extension hy jack towels or sheets. 

So Cou:nter-extend v., -ing vé/. sb. 

1656 [J. Serjeant] tr. 7. White's Peripat. Inst. 34 Bodies 
would not be counter-extended with such a Magnitude. 
1874 Kuicut Dict. Alech. s.v. Conunter-extension Appa- 
ratus, It consists of..a counter-extending band atiached to 
the bed-head. é 

+Cownterface, v. O4s. [CounrER-1.] éraus. 
To face in opposition. 


17ax Cisser Double Gallant u, Sure she has a mind to | 


counterface me, and not know me too. 

Counter-faced, //er. = CouNTER-FESSED. 

1830 in Rosson Brit. Jerald W1. Gloss. 

Counter-fact, -fallacy, cte.: see CouNTER-. 

Counterfacte, -ly, obs. var, COUNTERFEIT, 
“LY, 

t+ Counterfacture. Oés. rare~'. 
of CouNTERFEITURE, after L. factiira. 

16sr N. Bacon Disc. Gout, Eng. uw. xvi. 39) 84 Money 
.-imhased by Counterfacture, Chpping, Washing: &e. 

Counterfaisance, var. COUNTERFEISANCE, Ods. 

Counterfait(e, -faict, -fate, -fayte, -fect, 
ete., obs. ff. CouNTERFEIT. 

Coun'ter-fa:ller. Spiuning. [Countenr-8 + 
Fau.er.J In a eotton-spinning machine or mule, 
a wire which passes beneath the yarns, when 
pressed down by the faller-wire, so as to keep the 
tension uniform. Also affrid. 
_ 1836 Ure Cotton Manuf. 11.156 There is another regulat- 
ing wire called the counterfaller. /4fd. 186 On the counter- 
faller shaft [of a mule] are several segments. 1866 Piatt in 
Proc. inst, Mech. Engineers 228 ‘The working of the two 
faller wires, a second or counter-faller having now been 
added underneath the threads, which was lifted up for the 

urpose of taking up the slack in the threads after the 

acking-off. 1879 Cassell’s Techn, Educ, VV. 396/2 To keep 
the yarn at a uniform degree of tension whilst winding .. 
was one of the most difficult problems .. This is now. .done 
by the ‘counter-faller’. R 

+ Cownter-fa:shion, «. Os. [Counver- 
10.) That goes against the fashion; anti-fashion. 

1672 WycuerLey Love én Wood 1. i, This counter-fashion 
hrother of mine, who hates a vest as much as a surplice. 

Counterfayture, bad obs. f. COUNTERFEITER. 

+ Counter-fee:d, v. Obs. [Counrrn-1.] ¢rans. 
To feed in return, 

1659 Lovetace Poems (1864) 231 Since you maintain His 
table, he should counter-feed your brain. 

+ Cownterfei:sance. Os. Also 6 -fesaunce, 
7 -fes-, -fais-, -faysance. [ad. F. contrefaisance, 
£. contrefatsant, pr. pple. of contrefatre to eounter- 
feit: sce next and-ancr.] The action of eounter- 
feiting ; deceit, dissimulation, fraud, imposture. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. viii. 49 Duessa, when her horrowed 
light Is laid away, and counterfesaunce knowne. @ 164x Br. 
Mowuntacu Acts & Afon. 284 All was hypocrisie and counter- 
feisance. 164r MaisTeRTON Sern. 19 What tricking and 
counterfesance to delude the sense, 1656 Trare Coma. Matt. 
XXVii. (1868) 279/% He scorns that such base counterfaisance 
should be found in his followers, hae 

Counterfeit (kauwntasfit, -f7t), « (fa. ppie.) 
and sé, Forms: 3-6 countrefet(e, 4 -feet, 5 
-faytie, 6 -feict; 4-5 contrefet(e, 5-6 -fayt(e, 
-faict, -fait ; 6 Sc. contrafait ; 5 contirfet, 6 eon- 
terfeit, ete.; 5-7 cownter-, countir-, countyr- 
fet(e,ete.; 4-7 counterfet, -fete, -feet, 5-6 fett(e, 
5-7 -feyt(e, -fayt(e, -fait(e, -faict, 6 -feict, 
-fect(e, -feight, ete., 6-7 -feat, ete. 7 -fitte, 6- 
-feit. [a. OF. contrefet, -fait, pa. pple. of contre- 
Jaire=Pr. contrafér, Cat. contrafer, \t. contraffare, 
f. L. type contra-factre to make in opposition or 
contrast, henee, in opposing imitation, (Contra- 
factio, setting in opposition or eontrast, oceurs in 
Cassiodorus, and the verb in med.L.}. In Fr., 
from the r4the., often spelt -/aécf after L., whence 
in Eng. in 15-16the, -fatct, -fect.] 

+A. as fa. pple. Obs. - * 

+1. Made in imitation of that which is genuine; 
imitated, forged: sce the verb. Ods. ‘ 

(rz92_ Britron 1. v. § 14 Deners countrefetz a nostre 
monee.] ¢1386 [see CounterFeIT v, xb]. 1393 Gower 
Conf. \. 192 This letter .. Was counterfet in suche a wise, 
That no man shulde it apperceive. 1568 GrarTon Chron. 
II, 803 Many well counterfeit Jewels, make the true mis. 
trusted. 1631 Star Chand. Cases (Camden) 69 That it was 
counterfeit hy some young counterfeiter. 

+2. Made to a pattern ; fashioned, wrought. Ods. 

1463 Bury Wells (1850).23 A hasyn and an ever of Jaten 
cownterfet therto. x Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxvi. xvii, 
Their shyppe boate curiously counterfayte. a1547 SURREY 
Aineid ww. 687 ‘The water counterfet Like unto blacke 
Avernus lake. F eal 

+3. Transformed in appearance, disguised. Ods. 

¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymton iv, 120 She loked a longe 
the halle, Where she saw her sonnes thus countrefayte, 
whyche she knewe not. /8fd. xiv. 315 He.. dysguysed 
hymself wonderfully .. And whan he was thus torned and 
countrefayt, etc. Z ' 

+4. Represented by a picture or image. Oés. 

1589 Purrennam Eng, Poesie i. xix, (Arb.) 245 For 
nothing can he kindly counterfait or represented in his ah- 
sence, but by great discretion. 


Alteration 


COUNTERFEIT. 


B. adj. 

1. Of material things or substanees: Made in 
imitation of something clse, ‘imitation’, not 
genuine; made of inferior or base materials; 
spurious, sham, base (sf. of eoin). 

¢ 1449 Pecocn Refr.i. xvii. 99 If he be not but countir- 
fect goold. 130 Patscr. 209/2 Counterfayt heer, fer- 
vevcgue. 1853 GRIMALDE Cicero's Offices (1556) 144 b, Couns 
terfet money in stede of good. 1665 Bove Occas. Refl.w. 
iv. (1675) 194 A Bait, which .. proves but a counterfeit Fly. 
1666 Perys Diary (1879) HI. 497 A frame .. of counterfeite 
tortoise shell. _r70g Anpison /fa/y 12 The Palace, which 
without these Counterfeit Pillars would be beautiful in its 
kind. agrz Lavy M. W. Montacur Lets. I. xlvi. 32 
Of..that paste. .rhey make counterfeit jewels. 1878 Jevonxs 
Primer Pol, Econ. 107 M1 iy difficult to make any counter. 
feit gold or silver, 

b. Of writings: Forged, not genuine, spurions. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 194 ‘This letter counterfete The mes- 
sanger.. bare. 1532 Morr Confut. Tindale Wks. 579/1 
Knowe whiche wer the verye true scriplure of God, and 
which wer scriptures countrefet. 165g-60 STANLEY //ist. 
Philos. (1701) 123/2 Panctins believes them to be his 
not counterfeit, 1788 Prizsttry Lect. Ast. wv. xxx. 224 
To distinguish those thal are Iruly ancient and genuine from 
such as are counterfeit. 1857 Maurice //. St. Zohn ti, 21 To 
discern hetween the honest record and the counterfeit one. 

te. Fashioned, inade after a pattern. Obs. 

1463 Act 3 Hdw, /V,¢. 4 Countrefeit basyns, ewers, haties, 
brusshes, elc. P 

2. Of things iminaterial: Pretended, feigned, 
false, sham. 

1393 Gowrr Conf. I. 70 Wip a contrefet simplesse, Which 
hid was in a fals corage. 1538 Baur Thre Lawes 1389 
That counterfet church standeth al by mennys tradycyons. 
21639 W. Waatetey Protedyses ue xavi. (1640) 17 ‘This 
painted and connterfeit goodnesse. 1718 Freethinker No. 
39 P5 ‘These Counterfeit ‘Ferrours often grow..to be Real. 
1837 J. H. Newman Par. Sernt.ied. 3) 1. xiv. 205, 1 also 
warn you against a counterfeit earnestness. 

Coms, 1538 Begear's Petit. in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 
151 Connterfeit-holy, and idle beggars, and vagabonds. 

tb. Disguised. Ods. 

1724 Swirt Drafier's Lett. v, This counterfeit hand of my 
prenlice is not very legible, 

8. Of persons: a. That pretends or is falsely 
represented to be (what is denoted by the noun) ; 


sham, pretended. 

1530 Patscr. 2092 Counterfayt gentylman, gentillatre. 
1548 Hawi. Chron, 229 ‘Vhis counterfeight Herault. ¢ 1600 
Norven Shee. Brit., Cornw. (1728) 33 Perkyn Werbeck. .a 
counterfeck Prince. 1667 Mitton /. Z. 1v. 117 Ire, envie 
and despair, Which marrd his borrow'd visage, and betraid 
Him counterfet, if any cye beheld. 1823 Cuatmers Servo. 
1, 420 ‘The counterfeit and the worthless Poor do a world 
of mischief to the cause of heneficence. ‘ 

+b. Pretending to be what he is not; false, de- 


eeitful. Ods. 


J1uon liv. 181 He is some counterfeyt 
Inc Manopl. Epist. 18 A craftie, close, 
and counterfect felow. 1603 Jas. I in Ellis Orig. Left. 1. 
244 III. 80, I ame also glaide of the discoverie of yone litle 
counterfitte Wenche. 1732 Berxetey Adciphr. vi. § 22 
Fabulous or counterfeit writers. 

+4. Misshapen, deformed. Oés. 
trefait; cf. COUNTERFEITED 2.] 

€ 1480 Alerdie xxxii, 635 A dwerf, the moste contirfet aud 
foulest that eny hadde sein. 1483 Caxton Gofd. Leg. 422/2 
Hir ii handes were styffe and contrefayte. 1575 Turserv. 
Venerie 52 Harts beare their heads in diuers sorts and 
manners, some well growne..some other counterfet. | 

+5. Imitated or represented in a pieture or image 
(or ¢ransf. in writing or literary art); portrayed. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie mi. xix. (Arb.) 246 This 
kinde of representation is called the Counterfait coun- 
tenance. 1602 Suaks. //am. in, iv. 54 Looke heere, vpon 
this Picture, and on this, The counlerfet presentment of 
two Brothers. 1838 Dickens Vick. Nick. x, To infuse into 
the counterfeit countenance of Miss Nicklehy a hright 
salmon flesh-tint. 

Cy sb. 
1. A false or spurious imitation. 


a. of material things or substances. 

e1q00 Maunpev, (1839) xiv, 160 Men counterfeten hem 
[diamonds] often of cristalle..But..theise contrefetes ben 
not so harde. 1596 Suaks. x Hew. /V, u. iv. 540 Neuer call 
a_true peece of Gold a Counterfeit. 1624 Cart. Santu 
Virginia 1, 17 Vhey haue no Beards but counterfeits. 1726 
De For //ist. Devil uy viii. (1840) 289 Every coin has its 
counterfeit, every art its pretender. OwEN Logic 
xi. 353, I cannot be sure that it is an apple. It may he 
only a wax counterfeit. . , 

. of things abstraet or immaterial. _ 

1599 Suaks. Afnck Ado u1, iii. 109 Counterfeit? There was 
neuer counterfeit of passion eame so neere the life of passion 
as shediscouersit. 1649 Mitton Zzkcu. Pref., Els Justice. . 
were not Justice, but a fals counterfet of that impartial and 
Godlike vertue, 1848 Macautav “ist. Eng. I. 169 One 
who does not value real glory, will not value its counterfeit. 

c. A writing, ete. that isnot genuine ; a forgery. 

1613 J. Satxetp Tat. Angels 322 Though for the same 
also Origines be cited: yet certaine it is, that that Origines 
is a counterfeit. 1624 Gataker 7'ransuédst. 109 Citing (be- 
sides some of his owne counterfaits..) a saying of S. Cbry- 
sostome. 1712 ARBUTHNOT Joke Bull iu, iii, He bas the 
original deed. .the others are counterfeits. 

+2. One who imitates another for whom he 


passes himself off; a pretender, an impostor. Ods. 

1574 tr. Marlorat’s Apocalifs 30 Of which Epistles .. the 
fifth and seventh are directed too the counterfets and 
hypocrites. 1631 Weever duc. Fun. 3fon. 232 The two 
counterfeits, Lambert, and Perkin Warbeck, 1653 Hot- 
crort Procopixs 11. 88 Narses met him; and upon speech 


[After F*, coz- 


COUNTERFEIT. 


with him, found him a counterfet. 1754 Suzrtock Disc. 
(1759) 1. i. 36 The specious Pretences of Counterfeits and 
Impostors. H. Wacrore Hest. Doubts 86 The per- 
sons who could hesi detect the Counterfeit, if he [Perkin 
Warbeck]) had been one. 

tb. =CounTERFEITER 1. Obs. rare. 

1605 Sytvester Du Bartas u, ili. Vocation 1326 To boy! 
to death some cunning counterfeit That with false stamp 
some Princes Coyn hath beal. ge 

+3. An imitation or representation in painting, 
sculpture, etc. ; an image, likeness, portrait. Ods. 

¢1400 Maunnev. (1839) xx. 218 All po pat ben maryed 
han a counlrefete fade lyche a mannes foot vpon here 
hedes. .in tokene pal bei ben vnder mannes fole and vnder 
subieccioun, 1581 J. Beit /addon's Answ. Osor. 322 They 
never painted the resemblaunce or counterfaite of Gods 
contenaunce in table, or picture. 1596 Suaxs. Merch, V, 
ut. ii, 115 What finde 1 here? Faire Portias counterfeit. 
1606 Hottann Suefon. 39 An olde little counterfeit in brasse 
representing him being a child. 1620 T.May //eir in Dodsley 
(1780) VIII. 126 Wear it about 'em as Iovers do their mis- 
tress’ counterfeit. 1665 PAid, Trans. 1. 99 Making more 
lively Counterfaits of Nature in Wax. ‘a 1843 SouTney 
Juscriptions x\v, Him, in whose prophetic counterfeit Pre- 
served, the children .. may see their father’s face, Here to 
the very life pourtray'd, 

b. fg. A copy. arch. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xiv. (1617) 210 In the outward 
man we haue a Counterfeit of the whole world. 1591 
Trou. Raigne K. John (1611) 16 He looketh like the king 
+I neuer saw so liuely counterfel Of Richard Cordelion, as 
inhim. 1879 J. D. Lone -Eneid 1x. 378 Entranced at such 
A counterfeit of his own filial love. 

+4. A deformed or misshapen person: cf. B. 4. 

1557 Nortu Guenara’s Diall Pr. 73/2, 1am lame, I am 
crooked, lam balde, 1 rma counterfeyte. 1578 ‘I’. N. tr. 
Cong. W. India 177 He had Dwarfes, crookebacks, and 
other deformed counterfeits. .to laugh at. 

+ 5. The action of counterfeiting. Ods. rare. 

1843 tr. Crstine's Empire of Czar WI. 309 Such origin. 
ality as they have lies in the gift of counterfeit. 

Counterfeit (kaw ntoafit, -f7t),v. Forms: see 
prec. [f. prec.; taken as ad. F. contrefatre.] 

1. frans. To make an imitation of, imitate (with 
intent to decetve): a. an action, ete. 

1340 Hamroe /’r. Consc. 4311 Pus sal anticrist pan coun. 
trefette Pe wondirs of God. 1526 Prlgr. Perf (W. de W. 
1531} 30 b, By theyr enchauntementes. .counterfeytynge the 
myracles of Moyses. 1667 Mitton 7’. £. 1x. 1069 That false 
Worm, of whomscever taught To counterfet Mans voice. 
1719 J. Rictarpson 4 rt Crit, 186 Colouring and Drawing 
Aare as impossible to be Counterfeited as the Handling. 
1865 Dickens Wut. Fr... vi, Counterfeiting a sneeze. 

b. a thing: To make a fraudulent imitation of, 
forge (e.g. coin, bank-notes, handwriting). 

61386 Cuavcer J/an of Law's T, 648 (Harl. MS.) Stolen 
were his lettres pryuely..And countrefet bey were subtilly, 
c 1400 Maunney., (1839) xiv. 160 Men counterfeten hem [dia- 
monds] often of cristall. 1390 Haxcuyt ict. Virginia Pref. 
(1888), Vf any seeke to contrefaict thes my bookx. 1602 Fut. 
Becke ist Pt. Parali, 88 If a man doe counterfeit the 
Kings money..this is treason. 1621 Exsinc Debates /fo. 
Lords (Camden) 95 The prisopers which counterfeyted my 
L. Staffordes hande and seale. 1737 Berxetey Let. Wks. 
1871 IV. 249 That it be felony to counterfeit ihe notes of 
this bank, 1790 Pacey /forz Paud. i. 6 Two attempts to 
counterfeit St. Paul's epistles. 1839 Tuirntware Greece 11. 
378 He counterfeited the seal of Pausanias, [and] opened 
the letter entrusted to him. 1875 Jevons Woncey (1878) 43 
The coins ..would become dirty and easily counterfeited. 

absol. 1724 Swiet Drapier's Lett. vi, Conlinuing, and 
counterfeiting as long as he lives. 

+c. To make spurious, adulterate. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, xvii. xli (1495), Saffron is somtyme 
countrefetyd wyth a thynge that hyght Croco magina. .1he 
superfluyte of spycery. 1577 B. Goocr /leresbach's Ilush. 
u. (1586) 65 It [saffron] is craftily counterfeiled hy..adding 
thereto. .lead to encrease the weight. 1686 W. Harris tr. 
Lemery's Chyit, \, xvi. (ed: 3) 367 Crystal Mineral is often 
counterfeited by mixing Rocke alom with it during the 
fusion.. This adulteration may be known, etc. 

2. To make (anything) in fraudulent imitation of 
something else; to make or devise (something 
spurious) and pass it off as genuine ; to forge. 

1386 Cuaucer Afan of Law's T, 648 And countrefeted 
was ful subtilly Another lettre wroght ful synfully. 1393 
{see Counterreit fa, Spl. 1]. ¢ 1400 Maunpnevy. (1839) v. 52 
The fyn bawme is more heuy twyes, ban is the bawme * is 
sophisticat and counlerfeted. 1560 Sum. Certain Reasons 
in ffari, Misc. (Malh.) If. 477 By continuing of the base 
monies, divers persorfs..have counlerfaicted. 1665 Sir T. 
Hersert Trav, (1677) 267 He lost a Ring of Gold..he con- 
ceals the loss, and counterfeits another like it of silver. 1726 
Adv, Capt. R. Boyle 329 She. .counterfeited the Letter she 
gave me as from her Father. 1873 Act 36-7 Vict. c. 86 § 25 
Every person who forges or counlerfeits any certificate. 

+3. To put a false or deceiving appearance 
upon; to disguise, falsify. Obs. 

€1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vii. 172 Reynawde.. 
contrefaylted lhus his langage, by cause lhe duke Naymes 
sholde not knowe hym. 1548 Unatt, etc, Erasm. Par. 
Matt. vi. 44 Men like players counterfeted and disguysed. 
1679 G. R.ir. Boyatuau's Theat. World t. 36 We counter- 
feits his voice, so that you would think it some other bird. 
1722 De For Moll F7. (1840) 324, I counterfeited my voice. 

4. To pnt on (with intent to deceive) the appear- 
ance or semblance of; to feign, pretend, simulate. 

a. with simple obj. (a feeling, quality, etc.). 

exgag E. E. Allit. Poems B. 13 Bot if pay conterfete 
crafte,.As be honest vt-wyth, and in-wilh alle fylbez, Pen ar 
ee geal 1834 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. {fist, (Camden) 1. 
250 Hee, cownterfitinge great expedition to fighte, slipped 
ayay unto his adversaries, 1 Be. Hate Char. Virtstes 
4 Vi. 76 The If ite. .counlerfeits a smiling welcome. 
166a Stituincrt. Orig. Sacr. 1. v. § 1 To deter men. .from 


| nede to contrefete. 
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counterfeiting a Prophetick Spirit. 1753 Jouxson ddven- 
turer No, 120 » 6 To counterfeil happiness which 1hey do 


not feel. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. 1. ii, To counterfeit 
death. 1855 Macavutay /fist. Eng. IV. a Signs of in- 
counterfeited 


creasing prosperity..which could neither 
nor concealed. 
tb. with 037. cf. or inf. Obs. 

1534 Wuitinton Tud/yes Offices 1. (1540) 15 Counterfayling 
that truce was laken for lhe dayes, and nol for the nyghles. 
1548 Unatt, etc. Zrasm. Par. Matt. 110b, False leachers. . 
countrefeiting to preache my gospell. 1600 SHaxs. 4. ¥. ZL. 
tv. iii, 174 Take a good heart, and counterfeit to be a man. 
1639 Fuccer Holy War ww. xii. (1647) 189 These Templars 
were loth Kin wis should come 1o Ptolemais, though 
ihey counterfeited he should be very welcome there. 

te. ref. with inf. or compl. Obs. 

r610 Heater St. Aug. Citte of God 2 [They] counterfeited 
lhemselves to be the servants of Christ. 1650 FuLter 
Pisgah it. x. 218 David to save his life counterfeited himself 
inad. 1726 De Foe /f/ist. Devil u. v. (1840) 231 Who 
counterfeited himself to be a devil. 

td. itr. (for ref.) with compl. Obs. rare. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. vi.(1851) 124 The same man of sin 
counterfeiting protestant. 9 — Erkon. i. (1851) 344 The 
deepest policy of a Tyrant hath bin ever to counterfet 
Religious. 

+ 5. To assume the character of (2 person, etc.) ; 
to pretend to be; to pass oneself off as; to per- 
sonate. Ods. 

c1ag0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 14/449 Bi him pat pou countrefetest. 
1325 Poem ‘Fines Edw. 11 122 in fol. Songs (Camden) 
329 Thise abbotes and priours..riden wid hauk and hound, 
and contrefeten knihtes. 1480 Kodt. Dezvyil 33 He muste 
counterfeyt a fole in all manere. 1550 CrowLey /nform. & 
Petit, 483 Tenauntes not able to be lande lordes, and yel, 
after R sorte, they conterfayte landelordes. x16az Bacon 
Men, V1 (J.), Yo counterfeit and personate the second son 


| of Edward IV. supposed to be murdered. 


6. tnir, To feign, make pretence, practise deceit. 

£1374 Cravcer 7roylus 11,1433, Lam seke in ernest..Quod 
Pandarus, Thow shalt the betir pleyne, And hast the lesse 
1477 Norton Ord. Adcd, iv.in Ashm. 
(1652) 48 They will counterfaict to beguile their Brother. 
1601 Suaks, Zwei. NV. iv. ti.122 Are you not mad indeed, 
or do oe but counterfeit? 1685 Cotton tr. Montatgne 
(1877) {. 72 In this last scene of death, there is no more 
counterfeiting. 

7. trans, To take, receive, or have the appear- 
ance of ; to ‘imitate ’, be an imitation of, simulate, 
resemble, be like. (Without implying deceit.) 

c1328 £. £. Allit. P. A. 555 More haf we serued .. Pen 
byse bat wro3le nol hourez two, And pou dotz hem vus to 
counterfete. ¢1374 Cuaucer Seeth. v. vi. 173 So as it ne 
may nat contrefeten il..ne ben cuene lyke lo it. 1592 West 
1st Pt, Symbol. § 32 F, These Contractes.. in respect of 
labor to bee taken. .counterfait Location and conduction, 
163a Mitton // Penseroso 80 Where glowing embers through 
the room Teach light to counterfeil a gloom, @ 1661 FULLEK 
Worthtes (1840) WI. 113 A bridge, which, being built on 
both sides, counterfeiteth a continued street. 1777 Sir W. 
Jones /'al, Fortune Poems 25 A golden ray .. taughi the 
gloom lo counterfeit lhe day. 1839 Praep Poems (1864) 
I. 166 Sleep counterfeited Death so well, 

+ 8. To imitate, copy: a. To follow the cxample 
of (a person). Obs. : 

€1374 CuHatcer Troylus ui. 1119 Wol 3¢ the childishe 
Ialous conlrefete? ¢1386 — Nun's Pr. T. 501 Now syngeth 
sire .. Lel se konne ye youre fader countrefele? @ 1420 
Hoceteve De Reg. Price. 1186, 1 may not countirfete 
Scipioun In armes, 1526 Ttxnare 1 Cor. iv. 16, 1 desyre 
you to counlerfayte me. 1553 T. Witson Aet. (1580) 222 
Conntenelcuine lhose that doe speake distinclly. 1607 
Watkincton Off, Glass vii. (1664) 83 They..do apishly 
counterfeit, and resemble a Poet. 

+b. To imitate or follow (conduct, action, 
manner, fashion). Oés. 

1386 Cuaucer Prof. 139 She. .peyned hire to countrefete 
cheere Of Court and to been estatlich of manere. 151 
Dovcias ncis xu. ii. 100 3¢ contyrfeyt my reuth an 
pile cik. 1558 Kennepy Compend. Tractive in Wodr, Soc. 
Afisc, (1844) 132 Walde God thair wer als mony contrefalil 
thair repentance as dois lhair vice. 1604 Jas. I Counterdi, 
(Arb.) 105 Counterfeiting Ihe maners of others. 

te. To make an imitation or copy of (a thing). 
Obs, exc. as in 1 b. 

136a Lanct. P. Pl, A. x1. 133 Of alle maner craftus I con 
counterfeten heor looles, 1577 B. Goock /feresbach's 
fftusd, u. (1586) 50 Som making earth in mould do coun- 
terfeite Brickwals. 1624 Cart. Saitn Virginia u, 32 Every 

arl as artificially counterfeited as they can devise. 1621 

ApY M. Wrorit Uranfa 519 Her complexion. .neuer was 
for excellency equald, or could be counterfeited, 

+d. To make or devise (a thing) in imitation 


of something clse. Ods. 

¢ 1430 Freemasonry 22 Thys ones! craft of good masonry 
Wes..Y-cownlerfelyd of ithys clerkys y-fere. 1575 Gas- 
cocne Pr. Pleas. Kenilw., Who had likewise huge and 
monstrous Trumpettes counterfetied wherein 1hey seemed 
to sound. 

+ 9. To represent by a picture, statue, or the like; 
to depict, deliueate, portray. Also said of the 
picture, etc, Obs. 

61440 Promp. Parv. 99 Cowntyrfetyn, configuro, con- 
JSornte. 15 Lamsarve Peramd, Kent (1826) 313 11 re- 
quireth an Apelles to have Alexander well counterfaited. 
r64a RK. Carrenter Experience w. i. 125 The pictures 
counterfeit men and women, 1660 Broome (¢ftie), The 
booke of five collumnes of architecture. . Drawn and counler- 
feited after the right Symmelry and cunning measure of 
Free-Masons, F 

+b. To represent, portray, or reproduce in 
writing or hy literary art. Ods. 

¢1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 1241, 1 can not now well 
counterfete Her wordes, hut this was the grete Of her 
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COUNTERFEITURE. 


answere. 1§30 Patscr.17 Suche as writle farcis and con- 
lrefait the vulgare speche. 

+ Cownterfeitable, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 
vb. +-ABLE.] Capable of being counterfeited. 

1676 Mottoy De Yure Maritimo 286 (L.) Provided it be 
durable, not counterfeitahle, and difficult to come by. 

Cownterfeited, f//. a. [f. as prec. +-ED 1.] 

1. Imitated, simulated, feigned, pretended, etc. : 
see the vh. 

1385 Cuaucen L. G. HW. 1376 Hips. & Medea, With thyne 
contrefelid peyne & wo. 1532 More Con/fut. Tindale Wks. 
568/1 The false counterfayted churches of heretikes. 1568 
Grafton Chron, IL, 106 This counterfeated soolhsayer, 
1677 \V. Husnarp Narrative 1. 32 He pulled forth a 
counlerfieted pass. 1769 Gotpsm. Des. Vill, 201 Full well 
they Leugied with counterfeited glee At all his jokes, 
1886 Pall Mall G. 27 Apr.14/1 A large quantity of counter- 
feited 20 copeck pieces. | 

+2. Deformed, misshapen; of monstrous form; 
=COounTERFEIT a. 4. Obs. [repr. F. conircfatt.] 

1340 Ayenh. 15 Pis ilke besl.. zuo y-countrefeted and 
dreduol. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 434/4 Foure men counter- 
feted and lame in al their membris, 

Counterfeiter (kawntafite:). Forms: see 
CounTERFeEIT; also with endings 5 -ere, 6-7 -or, 
-our, (-ure). [a. F. contrefatieur, {. eontrefaire 
to CounTERFEIT: cf. dienfaiteur benefactor. See 
-ER 2 3,] Oue who counterfeits: see the verb. 

1. One who makes fraudulent imitations (of 
coins, seals, documents, etc.); a forger; spec. a 
maker of counterfeit coins, a coiner. 

©1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode . xvii. (1869) 144 A..counter- 
fetere of seles. 1534 Act 26 Hen. Vill, c. 6 § 6 The 
counterfeiters of any coyne curranl within lhis realme. 1605 
Camoen Nem. (1636) 184 Coyne which was corrupted by 
Counterfeitours. 1697 Lurrreci. Brief Re/. (1857) IV. 269 
‘The counterfeiters of the exchequer hills, 1875 Jevoxs 
Money (1878) 60 To baffle the skill of the counlerfeiter. 

2. One who imitates (a person or an action) 
with intent to deceive ; a pretender, dissembler. 

1547-64 Bacitnwin Afor. Philos. (Palfr.) ui. iv, He cannol 
be a true seruer of God .. hut..a counlerfaiter of Gods ser- 
uice. 1561 T. Norton Cadvin's {nst. 1. 16 Satan is in many 
thinges a counterfaiter of God. 1575 FULKE ee oe Detr. 
Purg. (1577) 170 ‘Thal..shamelesse counterfector, that 
calleth him selfe.. Bishop of Ierusalem, 1581 Marpeck 
Bk. of Notes 224 A counterfetter and dissembler, 1622 
Cotcr., Cafard, an hypocrite; a counlerfeiter of, or dis- 
sembler in, religion, 1719 J. Rtcnarpson Art Crit. 185 
To know whether a Picture be of..such a Masler..: The 
best Counterfeiter of Hands cannot do it so well as to de- 
ceive a good Connoisseur. . 

3. Au imitator (with no sense of deceit). 

1526 Tinnace say v. 1 Be ye counterfeters of God. 1548 
Hatt Chron. 232 b, No man hathe sene a better counterfay- 
tor or player in any Comedie or Tragedic. 1589 PuTtRNHAN 
Eng. Poesie.. i. (Arb.) 20 A Poet..is bolh a maker and a 
counterfailor. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (1873) 376 
The counterfeiters have changed their dress. 

Cownterfeiting, 24/. 5). [f. as prec. + 
-1NG 1] The action of the verh COUNTERFEIT, q.v. 

cx1ggo Proms. Part., Cowntyrfelynge, con fomeueee” 1563 
Daus ir. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 2b, Those Scriptures, 
which vtlerly want all suspition of counterfeityng. 1697 
Lond. Gaz, No. 3326/1 The Persons concerned in the satd 
Forgery and Counterfeiting. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 44 
To render counterfeiting more difficult. 

Cownterfeiting, //.a. [f. as prec. +-1Ne 2,] 
That counterfeits ; see the verb. 

1593 Suaxs. 3 /fen. V/, u. iii, 28 As if the Tragedie Were 
plaid in iest, by counterfelting Actors. 1637 P. Fretcuse 
Locusts 1. xxvi, By heart They all have got my counter. 
feiting parl. 7 : 

Counterfeitly (kauntasfitli), adv. Obs. [f. 
CounteRFett a, + -LY °.] In a counterfeit manner ; 


feignedly, pretendedly, deccitfully, falsely. 

1548 Upatt, elc. Erasm. Par. a vi. 5 In whose 
[Christ's] syghte nothing is acceptable, that is counter. 
faylelydone, 1607 Saks. Cor. 1. ili, 107, I will practice Ihe 
insinuating nod, and be off to them most counterfetly. 1683 
E. Hooker Pref, Epist. Pordage’s Mystic Div. 59 Wisdom 
from above... without Hypocrisie..not acling ani waie 


counterfeitly, 1717 De Foe Afem. Ch. Scot. 35 Counler- 
feitly and lyingly to serve you, 
Counterfeitness (kauntafitnés). [f as 


prec, +-NESS.] The quality of being counterfeit. 

1957 Cnexe Let, in Ascham's Scholem., (Arh.) Pref. 5 Then 
doth our tung naturallie..vtter her meaning, when she bou- 
rowelh no counterfeitness of other lunges tovattire her self 
withall. 1645 R. Garner Treat. Baptisme 3 The first 
Touchstone.. whereby the .. counterfeitnesse of the same 
will be discovered. 

+ Cownterfeitress. Os. rare. [a. OF. con- 
trefai(oteresse, {. contrefatteur: see COUNTER- 
FRITER and -£8s.J A female counterfeiter. 

1877 Stanyunurst Descr. {ref in Uolinshed Chron. VI. 19 
Dame nature the counterfeitresse of the celestiall workeman. 

+ Couwnterfeiture. Os. Forms: 4 contre- 
faiture, 6 countrefeiture, contreyfayture, 9 
counterfeiture. [a, OF. contrefaiture, ad. L. 
type *contrdfactura, f. contrafactre; see CouN- 
TERFEIT v, and -URE.] . _ 

1. The action of counterfeiting ; feigning, pre- 
tence, deceit ; is 2 ‘ 

¢1325 Poem Times Edw. 11 280 in Pol. Song (Camden) 

36 Al his contrefaiture is colour of sinne, and bost. 1804 
w. Tayzor in Robberds Afem. 1. 514, I converted myself 


to the belief that they are forgeries by trying 10 find argu- 
ments for lheir counlerfetture. 


COUNTERFESSED. 


b. quasi-cozcr, An imitation, counterfeit. 

1548 Gesr Pr. Masse 97 A countrefeiture and resemblaunce 
of thee Irue sacrifice. 

2. Mis-shaping, deformity. [A French seuse.] 

¢ ae Melusine 198 It was grete dommage, whan eny con- 
treyfayture was in the membres of suche noble men. 

ounterfeiture, bad obs. f, COUNTERFEITER. 

Counterfesa(u)nee, var. CouNTERFEISANCE. 

Co:unter-fe'ssed, f/. a. Her. [Counrer- 
143 cf. F. contre-fascé, OF. contrefaissié (Gode- 
froy).] Barry and divided pale-wisc, the half bars 
being of alternate tinctures. 

1486 BR. St. Albans, Her. Biij a, Fretly is calde in armys 
whan the cootarmure is counterfesid, 1727-s1 in CHAMBERS 
Cycl, sv. Contre-dend, 

Counter-fe'ssy, 2. Her. =prec. 

Counterfet(e, -fett(e, obs. ff. CounTERFEIT. 

+Counter-figure. Ots. rare. [CountER- 
8: it answers to Gr. dvrirvmos image, ANTITYPE.] 
A figure or type corresponding to something 
else. 

156x Daus tr. Bullinger on A poe. (1573) 77 b, These 
thynges..be not to be laken corporally, but spiritually as 
counterfigures of other things. 1874 tr. Afarlorat’s Apocalips 
113 Howbeit through that happinesse as ii were in a counter. 
figure, lhe prophet had further foresight. 

+ Couwnter-file. A//. Ofs.rare—'. [CounTER- 
8.] A file standing opposite another. 

1653 H. Cocax tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxviii. (1669) 153 All the 
Army was..divided into twelve Battalions, whereof hey 
made twelve Files, and one Counterfile in the Vantguard, 
that incompassed the wbole Camp, in manner of an half 


Toon. 

+ Counter-fillet. Ots. rave—', A kind of 
fillet for the hair. 

1430 Anturs of Arth. xxix. (Douce MS.) Here fax in 
fyne perre was fretted in folde, Contrefelet [z. x. conlerfe- 
lette, countur-felit) and kelle, coloured fulle clene. 

Cou'nter-fi'ssure. Swzg. [CountEr- 6b: cf. 
CoNTRAFI8SURE.] A fracture of the skull oceur- 
ring opposite the placc where a blow may have 
been received (Mayne Z.xf. Zex. 1860). 

1656 Riwciey Pract. Physic 172 The place of the Counter- 
fissure is guessed at. 1727-51 Crtampers Cyc/., Counter- 

Jissure, (See Contrarissure.) 

Counterfitte, obs. f. CounTEeRreIt. 

Counterfix, -flight, -flow: see CounrTErR-. 

+Counterflen'rty, 2. Her. Obs. [CounTER- 
14: cf. F. flewreté} =next. 

1634 Peacnam Gentil. Exerc. 160 Scotland beareth Or, a 
Lion enclosed with a double tressure fleurty and counler 
fleurly Gules. 1830 [see CounterrLowERED]. ib 

Counterfleury, -flory  (kawntos,fl6-ri, 
-fldori), a. /fer. Forms: 6 conterflorie, coun- 
terflurie, 8-9 -fleury, -flory, 9 -fleuri(e, -fleuré. 
[ad. F. contrefleuri: cf. CoUNTER- 14, and FLEURY, 
Frory.] Ofan ordinary (¢sf. a tressure): Having 
flowers on each side sct opposite each other in 
pairs. (Cf. CoUNTER-FLOWERED.) 

1872 BosseweLL A rmorie u. 41 b, Without mention made 
of anye tracte, or Tressour Conlerflorie. ¢x806 SurTEES 
Mem, (Surtees Soc. 1852) 275 Some illuminated roll With 
borders rich and tressures punettiony. 1882 Cussans Jler. 
iv. (ed. 3) 69 The Tressure .. is usually borne double, and 
Fleury counter fieury,—that is, with eight Flenrs-de-dys 
issuing from each Tressure, as in the Arms of Scoiland. 

‘ Counter-flow'ered, ///. 2. Her. =prec. 

Yax900 Montgomeries in Evans O. B. (1784) I. ix. 48 In 
heralds books your ensigns flower’d, And counter-flower‘d. 
1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Sé. Gf. Brit. 1. uy ii. (1743) 53 
Within a double Tressure, counter-flowered Lys. 1729-51 
Cuampers Cycd, sv. Contre-bend. 1830 Ronson Brit. 
Herald U1. Gloss., Counter-flowered or eure: same as 
counter fleury or Slory, and sometimes called jforetty. 

Also Counter-flow'ery. 

1787 in Porxy Her, Gloss. ; 

Counterfly (kau:ntarfloi). Avech. [Counter- 
8.] A heavy fly-wheel running at a high velocity 
on an intermediate shaft for equalizing the power 
of rolling-mill engines. 

Counterfoil (kawntasfoil). [£ Counter- $+ 
For leaf] ; 

1. A complementary part of a bank cheque, 
official receipt, or the like, which registers the 
partieulars of the principal part, and is retained by 
the person who gives out that part. 

(It varies from a duplicate to a mere memorandum of the 
contents of the part given out.) 

3706, 1708 [see CuEQue 1). 1865 Tytor Early Hist. Man. 
vii, 166 The tally survives still. .in ihe counterfoil of the 
banker's cheque. 1887 Times ro Oct. 3/3 To enler on the 
counterfoils of 1he licences the aincanehe received. 

+2. =CoUNTERSTOCK. Obs. 

1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), Counter-foil or Counter-stock, 
thal lh ofa erly struck in the Exchequer, which is kept 
by the Officers of the Court; the other Part, call'd the 
Stock, being deliver'd to the Party thal has paid or lent the 
Queen any Money upon such Account. 1708 J. CHamBer- 
Layne St. Gt. Brit, 1.1. xiii. (1743) 121 In whose Office at 
Wesiminster are preserved all the Gounterfoils of the tallies, 

Counterfoot, obs. Sc. f. COUNTERFEIT. 

+ Cownter-footed, pf/. a. Obs. nonce-wd. A 
transl. of Gr, dyrizodes ANTIPODES. 

* 185x Recorve Cast. Knowl, (1556) 93 Antipodes, as you 

ight say Counierfooted or ie aes. ; u 


Cou nter-fo:rce, couwnterforce. [Covun- 
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TER- 2, 3.) A force acting in opposition to 
another ; contrary, opposing, or resisting force. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath, 168 By 
counterforce of both their sirengths (ihe one impelling, the 
other resisting) the Clouds breake into Thunder. 1817 
Coreriwce Lay Serm. 405 A counter-force is wanting. 
@x859 De Quincey War Wks. III. 263 A counterforce to 
greater evils, 18971 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 181 There was 
no counter-force, for lhe mass of the people was dumb, ig- 
norant, and fettered. 

Counterfort (kawntozfooat). [ad. F. contrefort 
or It. contraforle (Florio) : see CouNTER-.] 

1. Abuttress or projecting piece of masonry to sup- 
port and strengthen a wall or terrace: a. in Jortif. 

1590 MARLowE 2nd Pt. Tamdurl. ut. ii, The bulwarks and 
the rampires [must be] large and strong, With cavalicros 
and thick counterforts. 1599 Minsuru SA. Dict., Contra- 
JSuerte,a counterfort or skonce. 1706 Piurtips (ed. Kersey), 
Counter forts in Fortif.)are certain Pillars and Parts of the 
Walls of a Place, distant from 15 to 20 Foot one frotn 
another. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit, Gunner (ed. 2) 353 For 
full scarpe revclements ..the length of the counterforts 
should be one-fifth of their height. 1859 F. A. Grirritus 
Artill, Man, (1862) 269 The counterforl joins the escarp. 
Jig. 1897 WRAXALL Lugo's Aisér.W. Ixx, Mitchell's brigade, 
and Maitland’s guards, as epaulments and counterforts, 

b. in Arch, 


3727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Counterforts, Buttresses, or | 


Spurs, are pillars of masonry, serving 10 prop or sustain 
walls or lerrasses, subject to buldge, or he thrown down. 
1861 Smites Hagineers UL. 210 The quay-wall was.. 
strengthened at the back by strong counter-forts. 1887 
W.G. Parcrave Ulysses 30 The path. .is kept in fairly good 
order, propped up by stone counterforts. | 

2. transf. A lateral spur projecting from a 
mountaiu or mountain-chain, 

[x839 Murcinson S#/ur. Syst. 1. xiii. 163 Rocks .. acting 
as contreforts or supports to the higher mountain sutmmit.] 
1847 Grote Greece 1. xxv. 1V.16 Between the .. gulf and 
the eastern counterforts of Olynipus and Bermius. 

+3. nonce-nse. A fort raised by the besiegcrs, an 
opposing fort. [f. CounTER- 3.] 

@ 1640 Jackson Creed xu. xvi. Wks, XII. 128 We are 10 
shake these two rotien foundations whereon their arguments 
. are grounded..Our firsi counterforl shall be this. 

Cou'nterforted, p//. a. [f. prec. + -ED.J 
Strengthened with counterforts. 

1816 Keatince 7rav, (1817) IL]. 75 Acute-angled embank- 
ments faced wilh cut stone counterforted. 

Cow nter-fra:cture. Surg. [Counter- 6b: 
cf. F. contre-fracture.] A fracture produced in 
an opposite or different part. 

1847 Topp Cycl, Anat. UI. 574/2 A counter-fracture at 
some other pari of its [i.e. the trachea‘s] circumference. 

+Counterframe, v. Os. [CounTer- 1.] To 
fashion or frame contrariwise, to reverse. 

1542 Upatt Erasm, Afpoph. 165a, Philippus..espyyng .. 
Hecateros to bee a prudente feloe..and contrariewise Am- 
photeros 10 bee a loutyshe persone... clene 1urned, and 
countreframed their names. 

+Couwnterfront, 52. Ols.  [ad. It. contra- 

Jronte ‘a spurre or the inner part of a bulwarke’ 
(Florio 1598). Cf. OF. covtrefront part opposite 
the front (isthe. in Godefroy), See also Con- 
TRAFRONT.] 

a. Fortif. A spur; = CONTRAFRONT. b, The 
rear face (of a pier or the like). 

1622 F, Marxnam BA. War ww. iii. 133 The Orechion 
which is the guard or shoulder of the Bulwark, the Curtaine 
which is the front, the Counterfront which are the Spurrs, 
1730 A. Gornon Maffei’s Amphith. 220 Vhe Counter-front 
is something less than an Inch [narrower]. 

Hence + Cow nterfront v. 

1611 Fiorio, Contrafrontare, to counterfront. 

+ Counterfru'sh, v. Ofs. Sc. In 6 contyr-. 
[f Counrer- 1 + FRvsH 2]  frazs. To smash or 
break in pieces reciprocally. 

1513 Dovctas iners xt. xil. 44 Togidder duschis the 
stowt stedis atanis, Thal athiris contyr fruschit vtheris banis. 

Cownter-fuigue. Mus. ? Obs, [a. F. contre- 

Jugue: see COUNTER- 12.) A fugue in which the 
imitation of the subject is by contrary motion, 

1706 Puitries (ed, Kersey), Counter-fugue, (in Musick) is 
when the Fugues proceed contrary one to another. 1721 
Bai.ey Counter fuges. 

Counterfutt, obs. Sc. f, COUNTERFEIT. 

Counter-gabion, -gabble: see CounTER-. 

Cownter-gauge, 54. Also -gage, -guage. 
[Counter- 8.] (See quots.) 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Counter-gage, in carpentry, a 
method used to measure the joinis, by transferring, vg. the 
breadth of a morlise 10 the place in the timber where the 
tenon is to be, in order tomake them fit each other. [Soin 
Batrey (vol. Il, 1733), Butlder’s Dict. (1734), Nicnotson 
Pract, Builder (1823) 583, Gwitt, etc.) 1874 Knicnt Dict. 
Mech., Counter-gage,an adjusiable, double-pointed gage for 
transferring the measurement of a mortise to the end of a 
stick where a tenon is to be made, or wice versa. 

Cownter-gau:ge, 7. [Countrr- 1.) To 
gauge so as to check a prior gauging. 

1869 Daily News 22 Nov., Those wbo know that the 
Canal has been constantly gauged and counter.gauged. 

Hence Counter-gauger. 

1704 Lond, Gaz. No. 4027/4 By John Tremlett, Counter- 
Gager for the present Lord Mayor, 

Cou-nter-gea:r. [Counter- 8.] The driving 
gear whence power is commuuicated by a belt or 
the like to the separate machiue driveu by it. 


COUNTERING. 


Counter-gift, -gird : see CounTER-. 
Counter-gobony. /er. =CountEr-compony. 
1830 in Rosson Brit. Herald 111, Gloss, 

Cow nter-gua-rd, cou‘nterguard, sd. Also 
6-7 -gard(e, 7 contre-gard(e. [ad. F. contre- 
garde (15th e.): see CounTER- 8, 13.] 

+i. An extra guard to check another guard, or 
to be a reserve defence. Obs. 

1523 Lv, Berners /*roiss. I. cccxix. 493 The constable, for 
doute of his men, sent out another company of men of 
armes, to be a countergarde to the foragers Ihat were gone 
before for the engyn. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. u. 
xxvi. (1739) 116 As if he had obtained a general Pass from 
Providence, with warranty against all Counter-guards 
whatever. — 

2. Fortif. “A narrow detached rampart, placed 
immediately in front of an important work, to 
protect it from being breached’ (Stoequeler). 

1sgt Garrarp Art Warre 312 This masse of earth being 
placed as I have said, may be named aConntergarde. 1695 
Lond, Gaz. No. 3100/3 The Contregard of a half Bastion 
called St. Roque. 1762 Sterne 7. Shandy vi. xxvii, 
The counterguard which faced the counterscarp. 1839 Ste 
W.F. Namen Peains. War xvi. v, Counterguards for the 
bastions. 1879 Cassel?’s Techn. Educ. W.138/1 Counler- 
guards are outworks whose primary object is to screen the 
escarps of the ravelins and enceinte from being breached. 

3. Part of a sword-hilt. 

1874 BovtrL, Aries § Arn. ix.173 In addition to these 
primaries, .of the hill, the pominel, Breall and cross-guard, 
our model sword in its hilt has also a gnard and a counter. 
guard (garde and contre-garde}—that is, it has on each 
side of the barrel, or fusée, and perpendicular lo its axis, a 
plate of metal, flail or concave, plain or in open work. 

+Cowntergua:rd, v. Ols. Also 6-7 -gard. 
[ad. F. contregarder (13th. in Littré): see 
Counter. 1.] 

1. ¢rans. To guard against, ward off (danger, 
evil’. 

1583 T. Stocker Cit. Warres Lowe C. 1. 282, To 
countergard and preuent all discorde, sedition, and ill will. 

2. To guard (a person or thing) against danger 
or attack ; to safeguard, 

1594 T. B. La Primand, Fr. Acad. iw. 53 They are set 
before them to countergard and keepe them, both from ouer 
great heate, and from excessiue colde. 1594 Carew 
Huarte’s Exam, Wits xiti. (1616) 204 He alwayes studieth 
to offend with wiles, and such wit is requisit wherewith 10 
countergard our selues. 1640 A. Harsxet God's Summ. 
171 He counter-guards his heart with all diligence. 

Counter-haft, -hypotheses: see CounTER-. 

+ Counter-harmo‘nical, 2. 0s. = Con- 
TRA-HARMONICAL, 1727-51 in Cuampers Cycl. 

+Cou:mnter-ha‘tch, 7. O%s. [ad. KF. contre- 
hacher (17th c. in Hatzfeld): cf. CountER- 7 + 
Hatcu v.] To Cross-Hatcnu. 

1662 Everyn Chalcogr. 110 Thwarted (if you will counter- 
hatch) at equal and uniform intervals. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycel. s.v. Hatching, Watching in pale, counter-hatched in 
fess, signifies sadle or black. 

Hence +Couw'nter-hatch sé., -hatching v//. sd. 

1662 Everyn Chadcogr. 126 Of Counter-Hatches.  féid. 
The counter-hatchings also, coming tenderly off, and well 
conducted. .render..an admirable. .effect. 

+ Cownter-he:dge. 0¢s. rave—'. [CounTER- 
8b.] A second hedge to reinforce a main hedge. 

164a Fuurer /foly §& Prof. St. u. xiii. 100 Hedges and 
counterhedges (having in number what they want in height 
and depth) serve for barracadoes..and scotch the wheeling 
about of the foot. 

Couwnter-he:m, 54. Needlework, (CounTEr- 
8b.] Ahem parallel and opposite to a first or 
main hem. 

Thus, when a patch is felled or hemmed in on both sides, 
thal on the inside is the counter-hent. 

So Counter-hemz., Counter-hemming 274/. si, 

1882 Cautrietp & Sawarp Dict. Needlework 92 Counters 
hemming..The flat side should then be 1acked down. .and 
.-felled (or hemmed), and as soon as one side has been 
finished, the second, or ‘counterhem’, is made in the same 
way.—This is an untidy method of working. 1887 Srons 
Househ. Managemt,, Workroom 890 Counter-hemmed 
Patch, — This could be utilised for almost any repairing. 

Counter-idea, -ideal : see CounTER-. 

Counter-indented, //er.: see CoUNTER- 14. 

Cownter-indica:tion = ConTRA-INDICATION. 

1727-51 in CHamBers Cyc/. 1860 in Mayne Zxcpos. Lex. 

Cownter-i:nfluence, sd. [CounrEr- 3.] An 
opposing or contrary influence. 

1834 Hr. Martixeau Demerara viii. 93 There seemed 
little hope thal any counter-influence would be of any avail. 
1852 Giapstone Glean. IV. ix. 147 A counter influence. . 
quite as effective. 

Cou:nter-influence, v. Ots. [CouNTER- 
1: ef. prec.] To influence in the opposite direc- 
tion ; to affect or oppose with a counter-influence. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety ii. P 1. 209 That this so auspicious 
planet should be counter-influenced by any malevolent star. 
1681 J. Scorr Chr. Life 1. iii (1.), This malignant temper.. 
is counter-influenced by those. .meek and auspicious ones. 

Countering (kawntarin), vé/. sé. The action 
of the verb Counter }, q.v. 

1858 O. W. Hormes Aut. Breakf-t, (1865) 68 Feintin; 
dodging, stopping, hilting, countering,—litile man's hea 
not off yet. 1891 Daily News x Sept., The hardest hitling 
and the most slashing slyle of ‘countering’. , 


Countering, ///. « That counters: 
Counter 1} 5, ’ 


see 


COUNTER-INSTRUMENT. 


3889 Badminton Libr., Boxing 165 The head of the 
leader-off, coming forward with his blow, is projected in an 
utterly defenceless condition on to the countering fist. 

+ Cou:nter-instrument, v. Ols. [Coun- 
TER- 1.] To enter into a counter-engagement (in 
writing). 

1718 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 39 Mr. Simson came in and 
counter-instrumented that he should be obliged to make 
good his charge or be censured. 

Counter -insult, -interpretation: 
COUNTER-. 

Cou:nter-interroga‘tion. 
Cross-examination. 

1808 Bextnam Sc. Reform 93 The scrutinizing 
counter-interrogation. 1823 — Vo? Paul 141 Without any 
troublesome counter-interrogation. 

Cou:nter-irritant. [f CounTer- 3 + 
Irnitant.] Afd. A medical appliance used to 
produce irritation of the surface of the body, in 
order to counteract disease of more dceply-seated or 
distant parts. Also fig. 

1854 Macautay Siog., Bunyan (1860) 36 Counter-irritants 
are of as great use in moral as in physical diseases, 1876 
Gro. Eutot Dan. Der, 1V. \xix. 336 She afforded him no 
counter-jrritant. 1889 Boy's Own Paper 24 Aug. 747/2, 1 
felt as if a flogging would even be welcome as a counter. 
irritant to mental pain. 

So Counter-i'rritate v. /rans.; Counter-irrita:- 
tion, irritation artificially produced in order to 
counteract the action of disease. 

1864 in WensteR, Counter-irritate,-irritation, 1882 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Counter-irritation, the production of irritation, 
redness, vesication, or destruction of the skin, for the pur- 
pose of favourably influencing diseases of deeper seated 
or distant parts, by modifying the nutrition or mode of 
action of their structures. 

+Counter-jetting, ///. a. Obs. rare—'. 
[Covsrer- 1.] Pushing in opposite directions. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Ans. Nameless Cath. 114 Aduising 
not to draw in a counter-ietting yoake with Infidels. 

Counter-judge : sce CouNTER- 1. 

Cownter-jumper. col/og. [f. Counter sb.3 
+JemMper.] /#¢. One who jumps over a counter; 
applied in contempt toa shopman or shopkeeper’s 
assistant. 

1841 WarREN Ten Thous. a Year 1. i,3 They..know that 
I'm only a tallow-faced counter-jumper. 188 Miss 
Brappon Faust as fam xx,1 don't want to see my daughter 
spinning round a public assembly room in the arms of any 
counterjumper, 

So Cownter-jumping vi/, sb, and ppl. a. 

1847 Acs. Smitn Chr. Tadpole xi. (1879) 345 What right 
has he to call me a counter-jumping srioh 1875 HIAMERTON 
Intell. Life v1. i. 279 Aesthetic beauty, or grandeur com- 
patible with counter-jumping. 

Cou nter-lath, 54. [Counter- 7, 8.] 

1. in Xoofing: a. A batten or slight rafter laid 
between two rafters, and blockcd-up on the purlins 
to the same face-levcl, to shorten the bearing of the 
laths, b. A lath placed by eye between cvery two 
gauged ones. 

1659 Wittisrorp Scales Comm., Archit. 16 Betwixt eve! 
Rafter there ought to beacounter-lath. 1706 aie ies ed. 
Kersey), Counter-dath (in Building), a Lath that is laid in 
length between the Rafters. 1726 R. Neve Builder's Dict, 
s.v. Laths, About go five-foot, and 122 four-foot Laths, will 
ge a Square of Tyling (Counter-laths and all). 1830 
R. Stuart Dict. of Archit., Counter Lath, one placed 
between every couple of gauged ones. . 

2. In Plastering: A lath or fillet nailed length- 
wise along a timber or beam to keep the cross-laths 
away from the surface of the timber, so as to allow 
the plaster to squeeze in between them and form 
a ‘key’ to the plastering. 

Hence Cou:nterla‘th z., to furnish with counter- 
laths, or counterlathing. Counterlathing (In 
Plastering), \aths for plastering nailed to fillets on 
beams or timber: cf. scnse 2 above. 

1726 R. Neve Butlder’s Dict.s.v. Tyle, For Ripping and 
Heeling again..our Sussex Bricklayers reckon 3s, 6d. per 
Square, and if they Counter-lath it then 3s. 9d. or 4s. Has 
A. Bartuotomew Speci § 1348 To counter-lath all such 
parts of the work as nay, so require. 1859 I’. L. DonaLpson 
Handbk, Specif.51 All the roofs. .to be thoroughly rendered 
..with lime and hair mortar on counter lathing. 1880 J. 
LEANING ae, Surv, 60 Filleting and Counterlathing to 
Partitions. 1886 Seppon Buidder’s Wk, 242 Counter-lathing. 

Counter-law, -legislation : see Countrr-. 


+Counter-league, v. Oss. [CounrzR- 1.] 
a. intr. To form an opposition league. b. ¢rans. 


To form a league against. 

1613-18 Daniet Coll. lfist. Eng. 163 (Edward 1] now 
(appa this defection of King Baliol, and his league made 
with Frrnce) counter-leagues with all the Princes he could 
draw in. a173% Nortn Axam, 1. L § 13 (1740) 21 Lest 
they should take the Alarm and counterleague it. 

+ Cou'nter-le:tter, Ofs. [CounTER- 3.] 

+1. A letter of reply. 

1603 Adv, Don Sebastian in Harl, Mise. 11. 377 He. .de- 
livered certain letters from the King, and there were counter 
letters written, which were never. .delivered to the King. 

2. A letter countermanding a letter; a counter- 
deed. 

1611 Cotcr., Contre-letire, a counter-letter, Or counter- 
maund ; a retraction ofa letter by letter. 1818 CotesrooKE 
Treatise Oblig. & Contr, 1, 240 Counter-letters, or private 
and secret agreements, derogating from ostensible articles 


sce 


[Counter- 3.] 


wer of 
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and authentic contracts, have no effect in respect of the 
interests of third persons. 
Cou:nter-le:ver. [Counter- 8.]. (See quot.) 
1859 F. A. Grirritnus Artill. Man. (1862) 110 That part 
which is between the weight and the fulcrum is called the 
‘counter-lever.’ 


+ Counterlibration. 02s. 
Counter-balaucing, counter-poising. 
1655 Mro. Worcester Cent. Juv. § 2 
hensible motions of the Heavens, and 
the Earth, according to Copernicus. 

+ Cownter-li:ght. 02s. —, 6.] 
1727-51 Cuampers Cyc, Counter light, a window or light 
opposite to anything, which makes it appear to a disad- 
vantage. A single Counter-light is sufficient to take away 
all the beauty of a fine painting. [Hence in J.] 
Cou'nter-li:keness. rare. [Counter- 8.] 
A fac-simile. 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 499 Fac-similes, or 
counter-likenesses, are, therefore, seldom to be met with. 
+Cou'nter-line, s/. Fortif. [Counter- 13.] 
A line of entrenchment made against the enemy’s 
lines; sfec. a ditch bordered with a parapet to 
cover the besiegers in the direction of the fortress 
\Littré Condre-digne). lence + Cou‘nterline v. 

1598-1611 FLorio, Contrafodera, a counterlyning, 1611 
— Contrafoderare, to counterlyne. 1690 J. MACKENZIE 
lege Bopeoe ery, 40/2 Our men were diligent to counter- 
ine them. 


+ Counter-list, 54. Obs. [CounTEr- 8b.] 
f/f. Lists or barriers placcd outside of the lists 
proper as an additional or second line of fence. 

1603 Secar /fon. Mil. & Civ. wi. xvii. 236 Without the 
principall lists were euer certaine counterlists, betwixt 


which two, the seruants of the Constable and Marshall 
did stand. 5 

+ Counter-lisst, 7. Obs. 
enlist in opposition. 

1648 C. Wacker (Th. Verax) Xelat. § Odserv. 1. 123 This 
. listing Servants against their Masters. .had provoked that 
dull Beast the ee Counter-list in their own defence. 

Counter-lock, -love, etc.: see CouNTER-. 

Cou nter-lode. Afning. [Counter- 7; cf. 
the dial. form CauyTer.] A lode running across a 
main lode; a cross-lode or vein. Called also 
contra-lode, caunter-lode: cf. COUNTER sb8 

+ Cou:nter-lu'sting, 2//.5. Obs. [CouNTER- 
2.) Lusting against; contrary lusting or desire 
(see Gal, v. 17). 

1656 Jeaxes Fun, Christ 186 The counter-lustings of the 
flesh, 1666 Srursrowr Spi'r. Chym. (1668) 141 For haue 
we not two Natures in us, the Spirit and Flesh..our 
Counter-lustings and our Counter-willings? 

+Counterly, a@.! and adv. Her. Obs. [f. 
CounTER a, or adv, + -LY.] 

A. adj. Of the shield, etc.: Divided into two 
parts of diffcrent tinctures. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Bva, Dyuerse beryngis of feeldis 
ther be. Oon is beryng hole felde..The secunde is bering 
too feldis, hit is calde in armis Counterli. 1586 Fern 
Blas. Gentrie 186 The seconde fielde was when as the 
scutcheon consisteth (as it were) of two fieldes parted 
eguallye either in pale, bend, fesse, chiueron, pile, &c. and 
of the auncients it was called Counterley. 

B. adv. In a way that is counter to another, or 
in which two parts are counter to each other in 
colour, order, direction, ctc. ; counterwise. 

16x10 Guituin /feraldry (1611) 18 He beareth Azure a 
Kordure counter-componed, Or and Gules, which isas much 
to say as compounded of these two colours counterly 
placed. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 14/1 He beareth.. 
three pair of Wings, the uppermost and neithermost 
counterly crossed. 

+ Cow nterly, 2.2 Ods. rare.  richi 53 
+-LY1: cf. heavenly, earthly.) Having kinship 
with the Counter or Compter (amon), 

1575 Cambyses in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 233 Why, ye stale 
counterly villain, nothing but knave? 

Counter-machination, -manifesto: 
CounreER-. 


+ Cou'nter-ma:ke, v. O's. [CounTer- 1: 
after F. eontrefatre.] trans. To make over again ; 
to counterfeit, make the match of, 

19s A. CorLey IWits, Fits §& Fancies (1614) (N.) He.. 
tooke the chalke in his hand, rnd began to make and un- 
niake apd counter-make a many lines and dashes upon the 
cloth, @1656 Ussuer Ann, vi. oe 449 The besieged 
counter-made these Engines, with others of their own. 

Counterman (kawntoimén). [Counter 54.7] 
A shopman who serves at the counter. 

1853 Pharmac. Frnl. X11, 49 A clever Chemist is not of 


necessity..a good counter man, 1880 Newspaper Advt., 
Wanted a good countermrn in the grocery trade. 


Countermand (kou:ntema‘nd),v. Also 5-6 
countyr-, countre-, conter-, conutre-, (.$2.) con- 
tra-, 5-7 -maund(e. [a. OF. contremander 
(13th c. in Littre) = med.L, and Olt. contraman- 
dare, £. L. contra against, counter + mandire to 
command, order.] 

I. To revoke or annul a command. 

1. ¢rans. To command or order the opposite of 
(a previous command or ordcr); to revoke, recall, 
teverse, aunul by a contrary command, 

€ 1440 Compl.in Temp. Glas 63 Sythe that she wele 


dg. 
me nat comaunde Nor'liyre centence countyrmaunde. 15§3 
Act 7 Edw. V1, c.1 § +3 Warrants .. not lawfully counter: 


[Covnter- 2.] 


All the compre- 
unterlibration of 


[Counrer- 1.] To 


sec 


COUNTERMAND. 


mended nor revoked. 1642 J. M. Argt. conc. Militia % 
The King can no more countermand their judgement [sc. of 
Parliament]. 1677 Horneck Gt. Law Cait v. (1704) 241 
To declare his will to day, apd countermand it to morrow, 
1840 Macavtay Clive 43 He ordered his army to march 
against the English. He countermanded bis orders. 1892 
Law Times 145/2 Had it been possible to countermand 
the invitations the gathering would not have taken place. 

+2. To command (a person ¢o do something, or 
that somcthing be done) in contradiction or re- 
versal of a previous command. Oés. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Tray 1, xxvii, Pryamus..To worthy 
Hector repayred is agayne Hym contermaundyng that he 
ne shuld gone, Thilke day to fyght. @1470 Tiptort 
Crsar xii (2530) 14 But Cesar countermaunded that they 
shuld no ferther folow. 1523 Ln. Berxurs Frviss. 1. xxviil, 
42 He countermaunded his offycers to sease of makyng of 
any farther prouision, tyll he knewe more. 1568 Graryon 
Chron. Il. 336 The Maior countermaunded not to stirre 
that night. ithe Mayor had before ‘ counsayled..that in the 
meet tyme they should have issued out of the Tower’). 

. To recall by a contrary ordcr, to order back 
(a person, farce, 

1464 Paston Lett, No. 490 II. 160 All the jentylmen.. 
that went uppe to the kyng ar contrmrundyd, and ar com 
home ageyn. 1494 Fanvan Chron. vn. ccxlv, 288 Than the 
Oryflambe, which was passed y* brydge, was counter. 
maunded. 1531 Etvot Gov. ni, x, They were at the laste 
constrained to countermaunde him by sondrie messangers. 
1646 Futter Wounded Conse. (1842) 339. 1766 Gotosm. 
Vic. W. xxviii, Our regiment is countermanded. 1839 
Tuintwatt Greece 111, 351 They countermanded the rein- 
forcements whicb were coming up from the north. 

4. To stop or prohibit (what has been com- 
manded, ordered, or allowed), by a contrary com- 
mand or order ; to revoke an order for (goods, etc.). 

tssz_ Lyxnesay Mfonarche 5160 Wysedome may nocht 
contramand, Nor strenth that stoure may nocbt ganestand]! 
1570-6 Lamparpe Peramd. Kent (1826) 285 Tbe Arch- 
bishop’s building was countermaunded rnd bee constrained 
to cease the worke, 1623 Matynes Ane. Law-Merch. 406 
Neitber may A. 3, countermand the payment of the thou- 
sand Ducats at Venice. 1628 WitHer Brit, Rememé. 1, 
322 Such Reasons, my departure countermanding. 1737 
Swirt What passed in London, Three of the maids of 


honour sent to countermand their birtb-day cloaths. 1821 
L. M. Hawkins C'tess & Gertr. 1. 127 Bespeaking and 
countermanding carriages, 1844 THirtwart Greece VIII. 


Ixii, 294 He. .countermanded the movement. 
+b. To prohibit (a person, etc.) 40 do, or from 
doing, a thing previously commanded. Oés. 

1548 Hatt Chron. 25 He was by the French kyng and 
his councell. .countermaunded & prohibited farther to pro- 
cede. ¢164§ Hower Leff. (1650) 1. 158 A new commis- 
sion .. countermanding bim to deliver the proxy aforesaid, 
ontil a full and absolute satisfaction were had. 1696 
Luttrete Brief Rel, (1857) IV. 47 Our fleet..being coun- 
termanded from sailing westward. 

II. To go counter to, forbid, counteract, control. 

+ 5. To go counter to or oppose the command 
of (a person or authority). Also fig. Obs. 

1390 Martowr Law. //, 111. iii, Proud rebels that .. con- 
front and countermand their king. 192 Daniet Commi, 
Rosamond Wks. (1717) 42 The Privilege of Beauty, That 
it had Power to countermand all Duty. 1615 T, Aoams 
Leaven 119 Drowning Moses shall come to countermand a 
monrrch. 1662 Furtea Worthies (1840) H. 553 The.. 
miracles..never countermrnded nrture in this kind, by re- 
cruiting the strength of an aged person. 


+8. To give command against, forbid, pro- 


hibit. Ods. 

1590 Suans, Com. Err. w. it 37 A back friend, a shoulder- 
clapper, one thrt countermands The passages of allies, 
creekes, and narrow lands, 1623 Liste dfric on O. & N. 
Test. Ded. 10 By staying wars, and countermanding vices. 
@ 1658 Harvey (J.), Avicen conntermands letting blood in 
cholerick bodies, 

+7. fig. To counteract; to fristrate; to coun- 


terbalance, Ods. 

1 5 Futter Good Th, in Bad T. 195 Who..to counter. 
mand the bealing power of lead, first found the champing 

d impoisoning of bullets! 1649 Jer. Tavton Gt. Exemp. 
ui. xvi. 56 A charm to countermand Witches, 1711 Afi/it, 
§ Sea Dict.s.v. Sail, Ships..must have one After-Sail, and 
another Head-Sail, to countermand one another, 

+ 8. To control, keep under command. Oés. 

1986 Martowe sf Pt. Tamburl.i.i, And all the sea 
my galleys countermand. _1§96-7 5. Fixcn: in Ducarel 
Waste Croydon (1783) 155 The ynner trenche which doth 
countermaunde those other. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 
roo Countermanding our naturall affection with reason. 

III. ¢utr. or absol. 

9. To give a command contrary to a previous one ; 
to revoke (one’s own) or contravene (another’s) 


command. 

@ 1829 SKELTON ark HHypocr. Wks. 1. 190 Where God 
doth commaunde He doth countermaunde. 

Hence Countermanding ///. a. 

1677 Gitrin Damonol. (1867) 467 Where no countermand- 
ing law is owned, there can be no irritating restraint. 

Countermand (kountomma‘nd), 54. Forms: 
see the verb. [a. OF. contremand, -mant, f. con- 
tremander : see prec. sb.] 

1. A contrary command or order revoking or 
annulling a previous one. 

1348 Hatt Chron, r10b, The Cardinall was somewhat 
moved with this countermaunde, yet..he bowed from_his 
former jorney, and passed the sea. 1597 Hooker Zecé. 
Pol. v. (1632) vi, § 3. 321 To stoup as other Positiue ordi- 
nances doe, to the countermands of necessitie, 1603 Suaks, 
Meas, for Al. tv. ii. 95 Haue you no countermand for 
Claudio yet? But he must die to morrow? 1639 Fucier 


COUNTERMANDABLE. 


Toly War w.viii. (1840) 190 The pope's legate brought him 
a flat countermand, that he must go no further, but instant}: 
return, @1713 Exrtwoop Awfobiog. (1714) 40, 1 forthwit! 
mounted, and went off; lest 1 should receive a Counter- 
mand. 1809 WeLuxcTon in Gurw. Des. IX. 260 The 
Central Junta had countermanded the orders .. of which 
countermand they gave us no notice. 1883 J. SaunpErs 
Robbing Peter vili, The steward was still busy despatching 
the notes of countermand. 


2. Zaw. An action that has the effect of making 


void Romeraing previously executed. 

1628 Coxe On Litt. 55b, 1fa woman make a lease at will 
reseruing a rent and she taketh husband, this is no counter- 
mand of the lease at will. 1805 East Xep. V. 209 Though 
marriage operate in law as a countermand to the arbitrator's 
authority. 1848 Wiarton Law Lex., Countermand, where 
a thing formally executed is afterwards by some act or 
ceremony made void by the party who first did it; it is 
either actual by deed, or implied by law. 

+3. A command against ; a prohibition. Ods. 

158: J. Beut. Haddon's Answ. Osor. 154 Reyng quite 
overthrowen by the onely countermaunde of almightic 
God. 1624 SANDERSON 12 Se772. (1637) 454 If by his counter- 
maund hee inhibit the vertue of the bread. 1689 T. 
Piunget Char. Gd. Comtnander 28 March Counter to the 
counter-mand of those Would hinder you from chasing of 
your Foes. 

Counterma‘ndable, ¢. [f. CounTERMAND 
v.+-ABLE.] That can be eountermanded. 

@1626 Bacon Max. § Uses Com. Law xiv. (1636) 56 
Grants are never countermandable .. whereas declarations 
evermore are countermandable in their natures. 1883 Ap- 
bison Contracts (ed. 8) 656 A guarantee to secure moneys 
to be advanced to a third party ..‘for the space of twelve 
calendar months’, is countermandable within that time. 

Countermandate (kaintome:ndst).  [f. 
Counter- 3: cf. mod. F. contrenandat] A 
mandate or order to the contrary. 

1880 Kinctake Crimea V1. ix. 285 A countermandate 
delivered by the voice which had sent out our troops. 

Countermander. [f. CountTERMAND v. + 
-ER1,] One who countermands. 

3630 J. Tavior (Water P.) Wks, 1. 119/1 This .. British, 
Celticke, Callidonian commanding Marine countermander. 
1637 Hrywoop Royal King u. ii, What! are we King, Or 
have we countermanders? 

+Counterma'ndment, Oés. [f. as prec. 
+ -mENT; also in mod.F.] Command against ; 
CouNTERMAND. 

1560 Daus tr. Slefdane's Comin. ob, When it was agayne 
defeated by the Emperours countremaundement, it opened 
the waye to rebellion. 

Cou'nter-maneu:vre, s%. [CounTER- 3.] 
A manceuvre opposed to a preceding mancenvre. 

Hence Counter-manceuw'vre z., -ing vé/. sb. 

3845 Lp. Canpaert, Chancellors (1857) IV. \xxiv. 18 
Considering counter-manoeuvring pious in such a cause, 
1865 CarLyLe Fredk. Gt, xin. iv. 41 He kept manoeuvring 
upon Neipperg, who countermanceuvred with vigilance. 

Countermarch (kamntaima:ttf), sd, [Coun- 
TER- 6.] 

1, A march in the contrary dircction ; a march 
back. Also fg. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres ui. 28 Keeping well their 
arayes, in march, countermarch, etc. 1679 Everarp Prot. 
Princes Europe 12 By the divers Marches and Counter. 
marches which these two Armies made. 1810 WELLINGTON 
in Gurw. Desf. VI. 441 To give General Leith‘s corps 
the trouble of a countermarch. 1863 KixcLake Crimea II, 
go7 Wasting time and strength in a march towards the sea- 
shore, and a countermarch back to the Telegraph, 

2. 47, An evolution by which the front and 
rear, or the right and left file, of a body of 
cavalry or infantry change places, the original 
order of the files being retained. Now Oés. 

The front rank turns to the right and marches off, while 
the rear rank does the same to the left, each wheeling close 
round the end toward which it marches, and thus stepping 
into the place of the other, but facing in, the acer 
direction, It is now superseded by ‘changing ranks’, in 
which the whole simply face about, and number off anew, 
the rear rank then becoming the front. 

1635 Barrirre Afrl. Discip. xviii.(1643) 56 A part-Counter- 
march is when one Moity or part of the body, counter. 
marcheth, etc. 1678 A. Love.y Fontaine's Duties Cav. 9 
Of Counter-marches. 1796 /ustn. § Reg. Cavalry (1813) 99 
The Countermarch changes the front and flanks of a body, 
and faces it toa rear, and is equivalent to a wheel of the 
half circle made on ee its parts or points. 31847 J7- 
Jantry Mar, eg) 55 Countermarches by files..tend to an 
extension of the files. 1884 Field Exerc. Infantry 84 On 
the word Frond, the guides will change flanks and take post 
as before the counter-march. 

Countermarch (kawntamia:sf), v. 
TER- 1: cf. prec.] 

1, intr. To march in a contrary direction; to 
march back. 

1644 in Rushw. Hist. Codl. 11. 11.690 The Earl of Essex 
. pretended to Countermarch tothe East. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) 11. 564 Standing in readiness to march, to 
countermarch, and change our measures alertly, as occa- 
sion shall require, 318x1 ///st. Europe in Ann. Reg. 113/t 
Gen, Graham immediately countermarched in order to sup- 
port the troops left for its defence. 1855 Macautay /Zist. 
Eng. 111, 333 Mackay..wasted some weeks in marching, 
in countermarching, and in indecisive skirmishing, 

2. Adil, To execute a countermarch (sense 2), 

1625 Marknam Souddiers Accid. 19 Rankes, counter. 
march from the right hand to the left, 1832 Prof. Reg. 
fustr. Cavatry ut. 83 The Regiment in Line is required to 
countermarch on its centre. 1884 Field Exerc, [Infantry 
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84 Counter-marching and changing Ranks. [This is the last 
appearance of Counter-marching in the official manual.) 

3. ¢rans. To causc to countermarch (in cither 
sense). 

@ 1688 CLEVELAND Engagement Stated 43 He..Must first 
.. Like Witches compact counter-march his Faith. 1796 
Instr, & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 95 When the column..is to 
proceed in the new direction, and therefore to he counter- 
marched in part. 31859 F.A. Grirritus 4 réil/. Maer. (1862) 
11 A Company in line may. .be countermarched by Files. 

Hence Con'ntermarcher, Cou-ntermarching 
vol. sb. 

1625 Marknam Souddier's Accid. 20 In counter-marching 
..you are to name neither Rankes nor Files. 1689 
Piunket Chan. Gd. Commander 28 Encounter Counter: 
marchers, and theyll soon Run Counter-Cross into con- 
fusion, 1721 De For Mem. Cavalier (1840) 49 Their, .march- 
ings, counter-niarchings.. were done with..order. 1889 
Spectator 30 Now, After his [Stanley’s) eighteen months of 
hideous suffering, of marching and counter-marching. 

Countermark (kawntommaik), sé. [ad. Fr. 
contrenargue (15th c. in sense 1a): f. contre: in 
sense of CounTER- 8 b + margue Marx]. 

1. An additional mark put on something which 
has been marked before, for greater security, cte. 

spec. &. A second or third mark placed on a bale of 
goods belonging to several merchants; b. the mark of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company (Aad/-murk\ upon gold and silver 
articles, added to that of the artificer, to show that the 
metal is standard; ¢@. a mark stamped upon a coin after its 
issue from the mint, to denote a change of value, etc. 

rgoz ArNoLpe Céyo2. (1811) 111 And shall marke euery 
vesell therof with the marke of the said John de Castro and 
the countirmarke of the same J. Bolle. 1697 Eve.yn Vie. 
misnt. vi. 215 A blemish on the Countermark in some 
medals. 1727-5: Cuampers Cycé.s.v., In goldsmiths works, 
etc. the counter-entark is the mark, or punchion, of the hall, 
or company, to shew the metal is standard, added to that 
of the artificer who made it, 1806 Grecory Dict. Arts & 
Se. 1,446 Counter-marks are distinguished..in this, that 
being struck after the medal, they are indented. 1866 
A theneunt No, 2009. 567/1 An angel of Henry the Eighth 
with countermark, 3876 Humpnrevs Coin-Codl, Afan. xvii. 
217 The small types called countermarks were evidently 
struck on the coin after it had left the mint. 

+2. A mark, letter, etc. on a plan, corresponding 
to onc in an explanatory description, 

1665 J. Wess Stone-ffeng 7 Mr. Camdens words relating 
to the Countermark B, are only saxa quae vocantur Cronets. 

3. (See quot.) 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Counter.mark of a horse, is an 
artificial cavity, which the jockeys make in the teeth of 
horses that have outgrown the natural mark, to disguise 
their age, and make them appear as if they were not above 
eight years old. 

Countermark (kauntommask), v7. [ad. F. 
contrenarquer (16th. in Godef.), f coutrenarque 
(see prec).] ¢razs. To furnish with a counter 
mark: see prec. 

x61r Fiori, Contraseguare, to countermarke. 1665 J. 
Wess Se ua) 7 He hath..countermarked them 
with the Letter B. a17s5 Farrier’s Dict, (J., A horse is 
said to be countermarked when his corner-teeth are arti- 
ficially made hollow, a false mark being made in the hollow 
pace in imitation of the eye of a bean, to conceal the 

orse’s age. 

+ Counter-marque. Os. Also 6 -marke. 
[f Countrer- 3 + Marque: cf. the equivalent 
CoNTRA-MART, CONTRE-MART.J Reprisals against 
Letters of Marque. 

1goz Arnotpe Chron, (1811) 230 Whiche haue desired 
letters of marke, countremarke, or graunte taking ayen. 
1785 Macens f/nserances 11. 24 The said Assurers insure 
the Assured from the Sea, Fire, Winds, Friends, Enemies, 
Letters of Marque, and Counter-marque. 

+ Counter-mart, Oés. =prec. 

xg1z E. Hatton Aferch. Mag. 265 Touching the Ad- 
ventures and Perils which we the Assurors .. do take upon 
us in this Voyage, they are of the Seas, Men of War,.. 
Letters of Mart, and Counter-Mart. 

Countermaster: see CONTRE-MASTER, 

Countermatch (kawntametf), 52. ? Obs. 
[CounTER- 3, 11.] 

+1. A thing matched against another ; a parallel ; 
an antithetical clause. Qés. 

1587 GoLpinc De Afornay xxv. (1617) 415 It is spoken 
(say they) from one Countermatch to another, 

+2, A rival. Oés. 

¢1g90 GREENE Fr. Bacon (1630) 40 Wines richer than the 
Go ptien Courtisan Quaft to Augustus Kingly counter. 
match. 

+ 3. Competition, rivalry. Ods. 

18x Muicaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 142 His child 
must renounce him in countermatch with his countrie, 

4. A reciprocal match. ? Oés. 

1614 Tomkins A/buonazari, v, You two decreed a counter- 
match betwixt you, And purposed to truck daughters. 

Counterma‘tch, v. [CounxTER- 1: cf. prec.] 

L. trans. To be a match for, to match (in oppo- 
sition), to equal, counterbalance. 

1600 Hoxranp Livy xxiv. viii, 513 At leastwise equall 
unto them, and able to countermatch them. 1840 olus 
49 The centrifugal tendency .. being more countermatched 
by the centripetal, /é/d. 51 The extinguishing or the 
countermatching of the original impulse. 

+2. To match one thing against another ; to set 
in antithesis. Hence Counterma‘tching, anti- 
thesis. Ods. 

1587 GoLpine De Mornay 472 He was condemned, but he 
iuetifeth $ Hee was slaine, but he saneth.. For these 


COUNTERMINE, 


countermatchings and the like we reade of in our Fuange- 
lists. /6/@, 485 For who seeth not here a manifest counter- 
matching between the people that are healed, and the partie 
that suffereth for the healing of them? 

+Cowntermate, sé. O¢s. [CovnTER- 3.] 
A rival, antagonist. (Cf. CounTERMATCIIE 50.) 

1594 CarREW 7a5s0(1881)6 On thee, thou Godfreys counter- 
mate, ny rime Attend. /é¢d. 101 Nor at a countermate he 
takes offence. 

+Cowntermate, v. Os. [f. prec.] fraus. 
To match (in opposition) ; to checkmate. 

1602 Fuipecke /andectes 50 Annibal..was fully counter. 
mated by the Romanes. 

Countermaund ¢, obs. f. CouNTERMAND. 

Counter-meet, -message, etc.: see COUNTER-. 


+ Countermesh, ¢. Ols. (See quot.) 

1725 Beaptey Fam. Dict, UW. 5 U iij'1 There is a triple or 
Countermesh net called by some a Raffle wherewith they 
likewise catch birds, 

Countermine (kaw ntomnain), sh. [mod. f. 
CounTer- 3, 13+Mixe: cf. F. coutremine, It. 
contramina (both 16th c.)] 

1. Add. A mine or subterranean excavation made 
by the defenders of a fortress, to intereept a mine 
made by the besiegers. Also, a permanent excaya- 
tion made in fortification for the like purpose. 

rs48 Hatt Chron. 56b, Least either they should make a 
countremyne or be an impediment to his worke men. 
1579 Venton Gnicciard. vi. (1599) 230 It is subiect 10 
countiermines on all sides. 1899 Suaks. //ev. °, 1m. i, 67. 
1645 N. Stone Enchir. fortif, 47 Counter-Mynes are made 
in Ramparts or Bulwarkes, at the first new making of a 
Fort..In ahem the least noise that is made in the outside is 
to be heard, and which way they work. 1686 Burxer 
Trav. ¥.(1750) 276 All the Bastions have a Countermine 
that runneth along by the Brim of the Ditch. 1863 J. C. 
Morison S¢. Bernard w. i. 412 Me undermined the towers, 
and was met by the countermines of the garrison. 

b. In naval war: A subinarine ‘mine’ sunk in 
such a position as to explode the enemy's mines 
by the concussion of its explosion. 

The sea mines and countermines are cylinders, or other 
vessels, filled with an explosive ; the mines being laid so as 
to defenda harbour, etc., by exploding under the ships of an 
assailant, the latter sinks his countermines in their supposed 
vicinity, and explodes them from a distance by electricity. 

1880 cl then 21 Aug. 242 [To] discover the approach 
of any hostile torpedo launches when they attempt to tow 
countermines against the line of defence .. The lines of 
countermines were laid and exploded in a masterly manner 
by the naval launches. . 

2. fig. A secret device or plot designed to frus- 
trate another; a connter-plot. 

1s70 8. Goose Pop. Kingd. ut. 33b, With dreames and 
fond deuice of men, and cnrsed countermine. 1611 Srerp 
Hist. Gt. Brit 1x, xx. (1632) 992 With secret countermines 
and open weapons of Law. 1647 May //ist. Jlaré. mi. Vie 
100 Many Mynes and Countermynes were every day work- 
ing with great industry on both sides. @ 1704 R. L’E-straxcr 
(J, The countermine was only an act of self-preservation. 

Countermine (kauntomnoi'n), 7. [f pree. 
sb.: cf F. contreniner, It. contraminare, Sp. 
coutramtuar.) p 

lL. AL? a. 2uir. To make a conntermine. 

3583 J. Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1. 87b, The 
enemy neuer giuing ouer vndermyning, caused the townes 
men also to plye it with countermyning as fast. 1591 
Prrcivart Sp. Dict., Contrvaminar, to countermine, Cunt. 
culum aducrsum agere. 600 Hoiiaxp Livy xxxvut. 
vii. 986 b, They countermined directly against them. 1692 
Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. u, ti. gt He may be able... 
to Mine or Counter-minc under the same. i 

b. évans. To make a countermine against; to 


oppose or cheek by a countermine. 

3684 J. Peter Siege Vienna 85 Whilst the Turks were 
working..under that part of the Ravelin.. and that our 
Men were digging from above 10 countermine them, 1686 
Lond. Gaz. No, 2159/1 Our Mines.. were Countermined by 
the Enemy. 1709 Sterir Tatler No. 38 713 A great Body 
of Miners are summoned to the Camp to countermine the 
Works of the Enemy. 1838 Frovpe //ist. Zug. 1V. 438 
The mine was countermined. 


¢. In naval war: To lay down countermines. 
1880-6 [see Countermintne below} 


2. fig. To defeat by a counter-plot. 3 

1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 1003 Nero countermining 
her, presenteth his mother with many rich jewells. 1668 
Davven Evening’s Love iw. i, He knew you, Madam, and 
was resolv'd to countermine you in all your Plots, 1701 
W, Wotton Hist, Rome 417 \ aesa. -still countermined all 
his Designs. 1794 Gopwin Cal, Wilifams 107, I seem to 
myself pepeticly on the brink of being countermined, 
1863 0. Rev. CXIV. g19 Cecil..did not countermine works 
of ee with works of darkness. 

“| Erroneously for cousferniure. 

e1sgz Martowe Jew of Malta 1. ii, Though counter. 
min’d with walls of brass. 3630 X. Yohuson's Kingd. & 
Contunt. 289 These walls are..wel countermined with earth 
on the inside. ee 

Hence Coumtermining 74/1 sé. and ofl. a 
Countermining cable, gear, ete., that used in laying 
and exploding sea-countermines. 

1649 Roserts Clavis Bibl. 325 Gods countermining, of 
Hamans plot. 1654 WurtLock Zootomia 298 Countermining 
Emulators. 1880 Adhenzum 21 Aug. 242/2 Experiments in 
countermining .. exemplified by the submarine operations 
carried on last October. 1883 Daly News 16 Nov. 6/6 
The Admiralty, with the view of undertaking extensive 
torpedo experiments, have ordered. .20,000 yards of counter- 
mining cable, 1886 Pall Mall G. 25 Aug. 4/r, Suitable 
countermining gear with which to destroy their mines. 
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COUNTERMINER. 


Counterminer (kauntammpi-ner), 
+-ER.} One who countermines. 

1684 J. Peter Siege Vienna 33 Making use of Counter: 
miners. 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos I. xxv. 270 Three times 
his miners were met by counter-miners of the enemy. 

+Cou'ntermoil, 54. O¢s. (CounTer- 2.] 
Lahonr in opposition. (Somewhat contemptuous.) 
So Countermoi‘l v., to work lahoriously against ; 
Countermoi‘lng vé/. sd. 

1581 ME Bew /laddon's Answ, Osor. 277b, Strong and.. 
invincible agaynst all the battery mal countermoyles of 
Heretiques. /éfd, 129 Undermined with the countermoyl- 
Ww. of her outragious Pyoners. 

1 


{f. prec. 


ou'nter-mo:tion. [Covunrer- 3, 6.] 
. Motion in the opposite dircctton; contrary 


motion, 

1606 Eart Nortuamrr. in Trae 5 Perf. Relat, Ooivd, 
By countermotion or eeeerian to the spheares of the for- 
mer gouernment. 1 icBy Nat, Bodies ix. (1659) 93 That 
resistance is a countermotion, or equivalent to one, is plain. 
1665 Giaxvitt Sceps. Sef. vi. 28 This motion would be 
quickly deadned by Counter-motions, a 1677 Manton Seri. 

Ss. xix. 128 Wks. VIL. 321 They uel Christ, and so 
walked ina countermotion to the times, . 

2. A motion or proposed resolntion contrary to 
one alrcady proposed. 

Mod, The amendment is in effect a counter-motion. 

Hence Counter-motion v. once-we. 

1839 Cartvie Chartison i, 112 For what end at all are 
men, .sent to St. Stephen's .. kept talking .. motioning and 
counter-motioning ? 

Counter-mount sé. : see Counrer- 13. 

+ Cou-ntermount, -mont, adv. Os. [a. F. 
contremont, in OF. cuntremunt up-hill, up, con- 
trariwise, f. contre against + mon? mount, hill.] 
Up-hill, upwards, agatnst the hill orslope; against 
the natural course or ordinary way, Also fiz. 

21513 Dovatas ners vi. x. 77 Quhair throw tbe sandis.. 

Erydanus, the hevinlie riveir cleir, Flowis countirmont and 
wpwart to the lift. 1596 Danett tr. Comines 118 He might 
haue gone vp countermount against the riuer of Rhene. 
/bid. 324 Horses and men were forced to draw countermount 
at the taile of euery peece. 1647 Warn Simp. Cobler ag They 
rather draw countermont with their hearts. 1808 Jamieson, 
Contirmont, against the hill, upwards. The term is me- 
aphaceally applied to any tbing that is contrary to the 
nature or the course of things. 

+ Countermount, v. Oés. [ad. F. contre- 
monter (Cotgr.): cf. prec.) ¢rans. To mount in 
the opposite directiot ; to reverse. 

1596 Danett tr. Comines 30 There they deuised to coun- 
termount all the artillerie in their armie against the Kings. 

Cou'nter-move, 54. [CovunTex- 3.] A move 
in opposition to another; a contrary move, A 
term of chess, transferred to war, diplomacy, etc. 

1858 Froupe Hist. Eng. U1. xvii. 446 His rival's counter- 
move had checked him, but he waited his opportunity. 
1885 Pall Mall G. 31 Mar. 2/1 [It] was a mistake, and the 
advance of the Russian outposts a fair counter-move. 

Cou:nter-mo've, 7. rare—*. [CounTER- 1]. 
‘To move in a contrary direction or in opposition 
to’ (Wehster 1864). 

Cou'nter-mo:vement. [Counrrr- 3.] A 
movement in opposition ; a contrary movement. 

1818 Topp, Countermovenient, a manner of moving in 
opposition to another movement} chiefly, perhaps, a mili- 
tary term, 1866 Gro. Erior F. Hoff xxxtii, Where there is 
fo strong counter-movement, any proposition to do somie- 
thing unspecified stimulates stupi curiosity, 1882-3 Scuarr 
Encycl, Relig. Knowl. \. 705 This first counter-movement 
from the south, against the stream ..from Central Asia. 

Countermure (kawntaimiiiez), 54. Also 6 

_contremeur, contermure, 6-7 countremure, 7 
(counter-mire), 7-8 contramure. [ad. F. con- 
tre-mur (16th c.), in It. and Sp. contramuro, f. 
contre, contra = COUNTER- 8 + mur, muro wall.) 

1. Afi], A wall raised within or behind another 
wall as a reserve defence, in case of its being 
breached, 

1524 St. Papers Hen. ViIJ, Vi. 355 Ther was diches 
trenchis contremeurs bulwarkes and other repares made 
within the wall, 1§53 Brenor Q. Curtins G viij, But they 
within made a countermure as highe as the olde wall. 1653 
HL Coan tr. Pinto's Trav. xliv.a6x Fortifying themselves 
with counter-mires which they opposed to the breaches .. 
made with pieces of timber taken from the houses, 1836 
Tuirtwatt Greece UI. xx. 146 The main bope of the Pelo- 
ponnesians. .was completely defeated by the countermure. 

2. An outer wall for additional defence. 

41952 Letanp Collect. III. 145 Promurale, a counter. 
mure. 1899 Haxtuyr Vay. 11. 308 The city hath a three. 
folde wall about it; the innermost very high... the third a 
countermure, 1703 'T. N. City § C. Purchaser 117 Contra. 
mure..an Out-wall, built about the Wall of a City. 1755 
in Jounson, 1813 Hoce Queen's Wake aga With counter- 
mure guarded by sea and by land. 

+b. Applied to a breakwater. Ods. 

16x0 Hottann Camden's Brit... 755 The Nand Walney 
as a forefence or countre-mure lying along by it. 1644 
Sutnessy Diary (1836) 126 Wawne Iseland wet is a narrow 
screed of land oie fore Fourness and serving fora coun- 
termure to hold o violence of y* sea. 1645 /did. 164 
Cross piles .. fasten’d to y* whole work .. as a countermure 
to receive y* force of y* water. ' 

3. A mound or wall raised ontside the walls of a 
fortress hy the besiegers to assist their operations. 

1553 Even Treat. Newe /nd.(Arb.) 1 ‘They rowled be- 
fore them a bulwarke or countremure of eartb, in maner as 
bigge as a mountayne, which .. they moned neare vnto the 
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trenche or ditche of the castell, so that they. . battered the 
walles and towres thereof very sore. 1600 Houtanp Livy 
x. Ix, 357 It was impregnable, either by assault, or counter- 
mures & skonces. 1627 Mav Lucan 1. Annot. Insomuch 
that Cesar to besiedge the conquered, made a counter- 
mure of dead carkasses. 

4. fig. (cf. bulwark, rampart.) 

1580 Apol. Pr. Orange in Phenix (1721) I, 476 A Counter. 
mure against their Pride and Rashness. 1604 Spflic. 
Masse Priests + Either kingdom being such a fortres and 
countermure to other. 1661 Witner (értée’, A_ Triple 
Paradox affixed toa Countermure raised against the Furious 
Batteries of Restraint, Slander, and Poverty. 

Countermure (kau:ntamiiies), v. [a F. 
contre-murcr, It. contramurare (i6the.), f. the 
sh.: see prec.] 

a. trans. To fortify or defend with a counter- 
mure. b. é#rr. To raise a countermure. 

¢1§94 Kyo Sf. Trag. it. in Hazl. Dodsicy V. 91 Where, 
countermur‘d with walls of diamond, I find tbe place im. 
pregnable. 1627-47 Feituan Resolves (ed. 7) 329 The 
falling of a house is more perillous than the rising of a flood 
. [in] the latter. there being time either to avoid the place, 
ortocountermure. 1665 Sir T. Herpert fav. (1677) 189 
A running trencli -,countermur’d with a thick wall of stone. 

Counter-naiant, 2. //er.: see COUNTER- Iga. 

1830 in Ronson Brit. [/erald. 

Cou nter-name. rare. [? CounTER- 3.] A 
name uscd in opposition to the real or proper name. 

1856 Avroun Sothwell (1857) 57 Wretch, villain, traitor, 
regicide—These are the counter-names For men whom for- 
tune sets aside. 

+Counterna‘tural, a. Ods. rare. [Cocn- 
TER- 10.] Contrary to nature ;= CONTRANATURAL. 

1666 G. Harvey Mord. Angi. iii, 17 A counternatural, 
Hectick.. wasting of all the parts of the body. 

Counter-nebulé, a. Her.: see CouNTER- 14 b. 

Counter-noise, -notice: see CounTER.. 

t+ Counter-no:te, 5. Ali. Obs. [Counten- 
12.) ? Note against note; =CounTERPOINT sé.1 1, 

c "fe Wveur IVs, (1880) 77 Bi per grete criyng of song, 
as deschaunt, countre note & orgene, ie ben lettid fro 
studynge & prechynge of be gospel. 1475 Sgr. lowe 
Degre 790 Your quere nor organ songe shall wante, With 
counter note and dyscant. 

+ Cou:nter-no'te, v. Ods. 
COUNTERMARK 2, 

ans J. Wess Stone-//eng 7 Those which are thus counter- 
noted, are not tbe overthwart Pieces mentioned by him in 
his Narrative, ' ? " 

Counter-objection, -obligation, 
-orator, etc. : sec COUNTER-. 

Cownter-o:pening. ([Covnter- 6.) An 
opening opposite another; sfec. in Surgery, an opeu- 
ing made in an abscess opposite to one already 
existing, to facilitate the discharge of matter. 

1611 
S. Suare Surgery Gu The place for a counteropening. 
1766 Phil. Trans. LVI. azt_ Immediately made free in- 
cisions and counter-openings in the parts which contained 
the matter. 1882 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Counter-o'pposite, ¢. //er. ‘Opposed to 
each other on opposite sides’ (Rohson Ait. 
Herald 1830). 

Cownter-o:rder, 5’. [CounTer- 3.) Ar 
order contrary to, or reversing, a previous order, 

1821 Scott Aenthw. xl, The very positive counter-orders 
which he had sent a Lambourne. 1883 G. Liovn £48 y 
low U1. 4a Perpetual orders, errands and counter-orders. 

Cou:nter-o'rder, v. [f. prec.: cf. CounTERr- 
I. (In first quot. app. nonce-use for an etymological 

nrpose.)] érans. To give orders against (what 

as been previously ordered) ; to countermand, 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl. m. 122 The first word 
signifies properly disordered, counter-ordered, or ordered 
against. 1768 Ear: Matmespury Diaries 4 Corr. (1844) 
I. 31 The Russian troops. . were now counter-ordered, 18 
Marrvat P. Simpie Wii, I did not counter-order it. 1 
Burton Keign QO. Anue IL, xtv. az To counter-order what 
Vendome had ordered. 

+ Cou'nterpace, J. Ods. [CounTER- 6.] 


1. A movement in a contrary or reverse direction. 

1sBo Nortu Plutarch (1676) 750 She [the moon) fades and 
falls away again, and runs a counter-pace, Vntill she have 
foregone the light, and figure of her face. 

2. A movement or step against something. 

1692 TemPte Memoirs tu. 339 (Seager), The rebellion in 
Scotland broke out; upon whieh it was pleasant to observe 
the counterpaces that were made, 173: Swirt Pref. 
Temple's Wks. Nét..a Person fit to be celebrated for his 
Part in forwarding that famous League..who had made 
such Counterpaces to destroy it, 

3. A retaliatory action. 

1611 Fiorito, Contrapasse, a counterpace, a forfeiture 
against law, a law, as we say, limme for limme. 

ro + Cou'nterpace v. 

1611 Frorio, Contrapassare, to transgresse, to do or for- 
feit against any edict, to counterpace. 

+Cownterpa:cer. Obs. nonce-wd. One who 
paces or walks opposite; in £/. = ANTIPODES. 

t Recorve Cast, Knowl. (1556) 93 Antipodes, as you 
might say Counterfooted, or Counterpasers, 

+ Cou:nter-page, v. Obs. rare. [CounTer- 
1.) ¢rans. To place (a text or version) parallel to 
another on the opposite page. 

1623 Liste Ed/ric on O. § N. Test. To Rdr. 8 To fill vp 
that empty roome which of necessitie ensued the counter- 
paging our translation. 


[CounTer- 1.] = 


-offer, 


TGR. Controuverture, a counter-opening. a 1750 | 


COUNTERPART. 


Counterpais(e, obs. ff. CounTERPOISE. 

+ Counterpa‘lace, -pa‘lyss. Sc. Obs. [De- 
rivation uncertain: sec Jamieson.) A rival. 

@1458 Hoitanp //owlat 904 As souerane him awne self 
throw bewte he bair Counterpalace to the Pape, our princis, 
I plicht. ¢1470 Henry IWadlace x. 524 Stud thow rychtwys 
to me, Cownter palyss I suld recht We to the. 


Cownter-pa‘led, 2. Her. [Counter- 14; 
cf. next.) Of a shield: Parted into an even 
number of divisions pale-wise, and divided fess- 
wise, the tinctures of the upper and lower halves 


being counterchanged, —_1727-51 Cuameers Cycl. 
Couwnter-pa:ly, 2. “er. [a. F. contre-palé] 
= prec. 


2830 Ronson Brit. /erald 11. Gloss., Connter-palé, or 
-paly..is the same as paly of [six, etc.}, per fesse counter- 
changed. J 

tCou-nterpane!. O’s. Forms: 5 contre- 
pane, 6 -payne, counterpayne, -pein, 6-5 
-paine, -pane,7-pain. [app.a. Anglo-F, countre- 
fan, in the (unrecorded) sense ' opposite part’, f. 
contre- + OF. pax piece, part, portion (see Godef. ) : 
the Anglo-French word occnrs in Britton, app. 
in sense ‘counter-part of the contract ’, or § counter- 
ohligation’: cf. CounTER-Pawn. 

1292 Britton I. 237 Cestes condiciouns obligent les parties 
..en tele manere, ge si le un doigne ou face, le autre est 
tenuz et obligez a fere le countrepan solom le contract.) 

1. Law. The counterpart of an indenture. 

1509-10 Act 1 Hen. VIII, c. 8 The jurye..shall receyve 
tbe counterpayne of the office. .endented and sealed by the 
eschetour, 1548 Hatt Chrow.12b, This duke of Aumerle 
. had his counterpaine of the endenture of the confederacie 
.-in his bosom. 1586 J. Hooker Grraid. /rel, in Holinshed 
II. 65/1 Keeping the one counterpane witb himselfe, sealed 
with his seale that made the seizure, and leauing the other 
in the hands of the said warden. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. 
Fatr Induct., Read, Scribe, gi’ me the Counterpaine. 
a 1693 Urgunart Kabelais m. |. 414 Makers of Counter. 
panes, Writers. 

Jig. 1609 G, Besson Serin. 89 The assurance that we hane 
for our saluation is in the word of God... but Ged keepes a 
counterpane thereof. a1628 F. Grevitte Poems, Hunt, 
Learning \xxvii, 1692 Covt. Grace Conditional 31 The 
counterpane of the Covenant. .engraven on the beart. 

2. gen. A copy, duplicate ; = COUNTERPART 2. 

€ 1475 Partenay 6587 Or ellys man myght by computacion 
In ther contrepane finde others reson, In frensb or english. 
1596 Nasue Saffron Walden V iv, } have a letter under his 
owne hand. .this is the counterpaine of it. 

3. fig. = CounTeRPaRT 3. To play the counter- 


pane: to imitate. 

1549 ALLEN Jude's Par, Rev. 35 Of bothe these states.. 
the earthly Jerusalem ..is set for a figure, comparison, 
example and counterpane. xg60 Roitaxn Crt. Venus 1. 
62 That nane sould preis to play the counterpane. 1608 
Prywne Lorelockes 33 We are but their Echos, Sbadowes, 
Apes, or Counterpanes, alt Brooxs JWés, (1867) VI. 
107 Now is not famous London the sad counterpane of 
desolate Jerusalem? a sore and unquenchable fire hath 
turned England’s metropolis into ashes. 

4. One of two parts which fit together and com- 
plement cach other; = CouNTERPART 4. 

1612 ‘T', Tavior Comm. Titus Ded., Whose holy doctrine 
and life, are the counterpaine one of the other, 31614 T. 
Aoams Dewil’'s Bangue? 338 Our life should be the counter- 
paine of our doctrine. 1615 J. Sterurns £ss. & Char., Gd. 
fasband in Halliw. Repr. Char, Bhs. (1857) 139 Love and 
providence be the two counterpanes of a good husband. 

Counterpane® (kanntaipén, -pe'n). Also 
7 -poyne, 8 -pain. [An alteration of the earlier 
CounTERPOINT 2, the second element being made 
identical with the word Pane (F. pan, L. pannus 
cloth), used in 15thc. (cf. quots. 1459, 1464) in 
the sense ‘ coverlet, bed-cover’, or with the same 
element in CovER-PANE covering cloth, q. v.] 

The outer covering of a bed, generally more or 
less ornamental, being woven in a raised pattent, 
quilted, made of patch-work, etc. ; a coverlet, a 
quilt. . ; 

[1459 /av. in Paston Lett. No. 336 I. 484 [Bedchamber] j 
fedder bed. . Item, ij blankettys, j payre of schettys, Item } 
rede pane furryd with connyngs. [Also on p. 483 dys.) 1464 
Wiilin Draper’s Dict. s.v., Six pair of blankets, and a pane 
of ininever.} : 

1603 Dratron Bar. Wars vi.xli, On which, a Tissue coun- 
terpoyne was cast, 1626 Sir R. Bowie Diary (1886) II. 193 
For [the].. outside ofa skarlett gown to mak a Counterpane 
sutable to my Skarlett Bedd. 1679 Lond. Gas. No. 1434/4 
An Indian Counter-pane or Coverlid with silk and silver. 
1745 P. Tuomas rad. Anson's Voy. 200 The Counterpain ts 
in a manner the same. They do not use Feather Beds. 
1851 H. Meuvitte Whale iv. a8 The counterpane was of 
patcbwork. 1885 Tennyson /n Children’s Hospital viii, Her 
dear, long, lean, little arins lying out on the counterpane. 

Counterpanion : see COUNTER-COMPANION, 

Counter-parade, -parry (Fencing): 
Counter 56,5 f 

Cou'nter-paro‘le. [Covnrer- 8h.) An ad- 
ditional or extra parole or password given in time 
of alarm. Cf. COUNTER-SIGN. ; 

1823 in Crass Zechnol, Dict.; and in mod. Dicts, 

Counterpart (kawntaipiit). [Counrer- 8; 
cf. F. contre-partie (13th c. in Godef. Supp/)] 

1, Law. The opposite part of an INDENTURE, 
q. v.; each of the indented parts of a deed of con- 
tract, etc., in its relation to the other part; esp. 


see 


COUNTERPARTY. 


that which is not considered the principal part or 
original, e.g. the cxecuted copy of a lease or 


receipt retained by the grantor asa counter-security. 

1617 Sir R. Bovte Diary (1886) I. 160 Sir Walter Raleigh 
. endorsed with his own hand on the connterpart of the lease. 
1767 Biackstone Comm, I]. 296 When the several parts 
of an indenture are interchangeably executed by the several 
parties, that if or copy which is executed by the grantor 
is usually called the original, and the rest are counterparts. 
1808 Keen. Service at Sea v. ii. § 16 The Captain is to 
keep Counterparts of all the Accounts of the Receipt and 
re of Stores and Provisions with which the Shi 
shall be supplied. 3858 Lo. St. Lreonarps Handy Br. 
Prop. Law xvi. 107 A counterpart of the lease is to be exe- 
cuted by the lessee. 1866 Rocrrs Agric. & Prices 1. xxvi. 
644 It does not seem that any counterpart was delivered to 
the borrower, 

Jig. 1720 Suvevietp (Dk. Buckhm.) (1753) 1. 120 And 
this contract [friendship] will never hold, without an exact 
counterpart. 


+2. gen. A duplicate, or exact copy. Oés. 

«1676 Hare Law Eng. (J.), In some things the laws of 
Normandy agreed with the laws of England; so that they 
seem to be, as it were, copies or counterparts one of another. 
171z Appison Sfect. No. 267 ® 4_In The Spanish Friar .. 
the two different Plots look like Counterparts and Copies of 
one another. 

3. fig. A person or thing so answering to another 
as to appear a duplicate or exact copy of it. 

@ 1680 Butter Rev, (1759) 1. 136 So like in all Things, 
that one Brother Is but a Counterpart of th‘ other. 1785 
Cowrer 7iroc. 442 He, that seemed our counterpart at first, 
Soon shows the strong similitude revers'd. 1824 W. Irvine 
YL. Trav. 1, 31 A full-length portrait..the very counterpart 
of his visitor of the preceding night. 1860 Tynpaut Glac. 
u. App. 429 You can .. build up a sandstone mass whicli 
shall be the exact counterpart of that presented by nature. 

4. One of two parts which fit and complete each 
other; a person or thing forming a natural com- 


plement to another. 

1634 Witner Emblems 99 To meet each other’s nat’rall 
Counterpart. «1700 Drypen (J.‘, Oh counterpart Of our 
soft sex; well are you made our Jords, 1822 Hazuitt 
Tablet. 1. xvi. 392 Popular fury finds its counterpart in 
courtly servility. 1833 Cuatmers Const, Jax (1835) 1. ii. 
112 In counterpart to this complacency..there is a felt dis- 
comfort. 1880 Havcuton PAys. Geog. ii. 19 Deep-sea valleys 
. are the counterparts of the mountain chains. 

5. Afesic. A part written ‘against’ or to ac- 
company another. [CounTer- 12.] 

[1597 Morey fntrod. Mus. 154 Likewise bet wixt the treble 
and counter part another might easilie be placed.] 1706 
Puiturrs (ed. Kersey), Counter-part..a Term in Musick, 
only iniporting one Part to be opposite to another; as the 
Bass is said To be the Counter-part of the Treble. 1806 
Grecory Dict. Arts § Sc. 1. 446. 

6. atirib. 

3833 CHatmers Const, Man (1835) I. iii. 155 Urging on- 
ward their counterpart desires. 1885 Law Times Rep. LI. 
662/ The parties baving come to an agreement..the terms 
thereof were embodied in two counterpart documents, 

Tt sl eel Oés. Also 6 conter-, 7 
contre-, [a. F. contre-pariie (1gthc. in Littré ; 
13th c. in Godef. Stf/.).] 

1. An opposite partyin a law-suit or contest ; an 
adversary or opponent. 

1557 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xii. 58 Whyle thou goest with 
ad conterpartie to y* ruler. 1577-87 Houinsuep Chron. 
IIT. 838/2 Then in came the counterpartie richlie apparelled, 
to the number of twelue. 1624 Brief Inform. Affairs of 
Palatinate 52 These commings and goings too and fro, 
caused by the contreparty, were for no other end. 

2. The opposite party in a contract, etc. 

1676 R. Dixon Two Test. 29 As to the Act of God, Abra- 
ham was not the Counterparty with whom it was done, but 
the Beneficiary unto whom it was done. 

3. = COUNTERPART I. 

1624 Brief inform. Affairs of Palatinate 34 The instruc- 
tion of the said Embassade (the counter-partie whereof is in 
mens hands) sheweth the quite contrarie. 

Counterpase, -payse, obs. ff. COUNTERPOISE. 

Cou:nter-pa‘ssant, ¢. Her, [CountEr- 14.] 
Passant or walking in opposite directions. 

3610 Guitum [Teraldry m1. xv. (1660) 183 He beareth. .two 
lioncels counterpassant. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v., 
When two Lions are born in Coats of Arms, and one appears 
to be reer or walking quite the contrary Way with the 
other; the Heralds call it by the Term Counter.passant. 
1864 Boutete Heraldry Hist. § Pop. x. 60. - 

Cownter-passion. Also 7 contre-. [Coun- 
TER- 2, 3, 8.] 

a. A passion opposed to or the opposite of 
another. +b. Passion or suffering corresponding 
to that felt by another. + ¢. An outburst of passion 
against something. 

1597 Daniet Civ. Wars vin. lxxviii, When this great 
fight of counter-passions had been througbly try‘d. 1609 
Bp. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 36 These sections 
conclusorie, are rather Contre-passions of Lunacie, then 
artificiall closes ofan Epilogue. 1630 Lexnarp tr. Charvon's 
Wisd. 1. xx. heading, Of Covetousness and her counter- 
Pisin. ¢3630 Jackson Creed vi. xxxili, Wks. V. 520 

unished according to the rule of retaliation or counter. 

pa 1793 W. Roserts Looker-on No. 81 (1794) IIL. 293 

he prevalence of some counter-passion. 

‘+ Counter-pawn. 0O¢s. [f. CounTER- 5 + 
Pawn ; but possibly directly from OF. contrepan, 
"a pledge, gage, or pawne, especially of an immone- 
able’ (Cotgr.), found from 13the. in Godef. in 
sense ‘security, evidence, or assurance of pro- 
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erty’; cf. also AF. countrefan quoted under | 
perty ii 


CoUNTERPANE !, and see PANE, Pawn (both from 
OF. fan).]= CounTERPANE ! 1, 
r6rr Cotcr., Contregage, a counter-gage, or counter: 
pawne. 1620 Forp Linea V.(1843) 46 A tripartite counter- 
pawne, wherby wee hold the possession of life. 1634 — /’. 
Warbeck u. iii, No indenture but has its counterpawn. 
Counterpease, -peise, obs. ff. COUNTERYOISE, 


Couwnter-penalty. [Covsten- 3: transl. 
Gr. dytitipnors.] Gr. Antig. The penalty which 
an accused person who had been prononnced guilty 
snggested for himself in opposition to that which 


the accuser proposed. 

31847 Grote Greece U. xxxvi. LV. 494 tote, The practice of 
calling on the accused party, after having been pronounced 
guilty, to impose upon himself a connter-penalty .. in con- 
trast with that named by the accuser, was a convenient ex- 
pedient for hringing the question to a substantive vote of 
the dikasts. 1875 Jowett /°Zaéo (ed. 2) 1. 342 Why should 
he propose any counter-penalty when he does not know 
whether death..is a good or an evil? 

Conter. pest, -petition, -picture, -pillar, 
etc.: see COUNTER-. 

+Counter-pila‘ster. O/s. [Covnter- 8: 
cf. mod.F. contrepilastre.]_ An opposite or second. 
ary pilaster; in quot. a pilaster projecting from a 
pier (which was formerly called a pilaster). 

31730 A, Gorpon Afaffer’s Amphith. 220 The Counter- 

ilaster, or the flat Pillar runs from the Foot of it to the 

op. /érd. 221 ‘The lower Pilasters have..in the Middle 
of them, in place of our Counter-pilaster, a half Doric 
Pillar. 

Counter-placed, fa. fle. [CounTER- 14 a.J 
Placed in opposite directions. 

1678 Lond, Gaz. No. 1318/4 A brown Gelding ..with a 
. brand marked with two P's counter-placed, thus, q p upon 
his near shoulder. 1830 Rosson Sritt. Herald W1. Gloss., 
Counter. placed, opposite to each other. 

Counter-plan, -play: sec CoUNTER-. 

Cownterplea. Law. Also7-plee. [Covx- 
TER- 3.) An answer or replication to a plea or 
request made, in which arguments are advanced 


why the same should not be admitted. 

1565 T. Starteron Forfr. Faith 69 Is this counterplea 
good by any lawe..of man or of God? 1613 Sir H. Fincn Law 
(1636) 370 In writs of right or of possession..that is a good 
counterplea, 1809 Tomiins LawDiéct.s.v, Benefit of Clergy, 
Against the defendant’s prayer of clergy, the prosecutor 
may file a Counter- Plea; alledging some fact, which in law 
deprives the defendant of the privilege he claims. | 1832 
IIt. Martineau Ella of Gar. v.60 She now asked impa- 
tiently where the laird was. Not where she could reach 
him to lodge a counter-plea, the steward answered. 

Jig. Y607 Hirron Wes. I. 393 A counter-plea to that pro- 
phane and peremptory principle of the atheists. 

+ Counterplea‘d, v. Oés. Also 4-5 contre-, 
conter-, counter-, countre-, countur-, coun- 
tyr-plede, -pleide, -plete. [a. AF. contreplede-r, 
f. contre- against + pleder to PLEAD.] 

1, Law. To plead in opposition to (a declara- 
tion, demand, voucher, etc., of the opposite 


party); to make a counterplea. 

[1275 Act 3 Edw. /,c. 40 Purveu est en brief de possession 
. que si le tenaunt vouche a garaunt, e le demaundaunt le 
contre pleide, etc, 1agz Britton 11. xi. §15 Et si le autre 
garraunt viegne en court et countreplede la garrauntie.] 
1530 Patscr. 500/1 Whan a man of lawe maketh a reason 
peremtorie, it can nat be contrepleted. 1613 Sir H. Fincn 
Law (1636) 370 If the vouchee counterplead the warrantie, 
and it be found against him, he shall lose the land. 1642 
Pernins Prof. Bk. iii, § 200 The demandant may well 
counterpleade the voucher. 

Sik. 1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1280/1 His mercy no 
cause had to counterpleade his iustice, in abridgyng the 
eternitye of the proude spirites paine. 1589 WaRNeR A /d, 
Eng. Prose Add. (1612) 338 Aineas..thankfully acknow- 
ledged ber great bountie, counter-pleading to haue pre- 
tended a departure without leaue taken, 


b. absol. To plead or argue one against the 
other. 


c163x Sytvester Du Bartas u. 1. iv. Wks. (1621) 500 


There is a Tale, that once the Hoast of Birds. .ambitiously 
did strive, And counter-plead for the Prerogative. 

2. get. To argue against (a person, statement, 
etc.) ; to oppose in argnment; to contradict. 

31377 Laxct. P. P2. B. xn. roo Ne countreplede clerkes I 
conseille be for eure. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. Prol. 476 
Lat be thyn arguynge For loue ne wele nat countyrpletyd 
be In ryght ne wrong. 

absol. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy Prol., Agayne tbe trouth 
who so cuer striue Or counterplede or make any debate. 

+Counter-plight. Oss. nonce-wd. [Coun- 
TER- 6 + PuicHT fold.] A fold in the opposite 


direction. 

16a5 Liste Du Bartas, Noe 155 Among the ter six, 
that with a counter plight [Aé/é contvaire] Do half divide 
the globe, the circl of March-day-night Is justly set betwixt 
the north and southern pole. 

Cownterplot, 56. [CovnTeR- 3, 2.] 

1. A plot contrived to defeat another plot. 

cx6rz Syivester Du Bartas it. ww. iv. 961 The Towns-men 
are not slow With counter-plots to counter-push their Foe. 
1977 Suerioan Sch. Scand. v. iii, Plot and counter-plot, 
egad! 1879 Dixon Windsor IL. vi. 60 The lords, suspecting 
his designs, were talking of a counterplot. 

+2. A plotting against. Ods. 

1664 Morr A/yst, nig. iv. 10 Such a Mystery as in effect 
isa real counterplot and undermining as well of the Privative 
as Positive Scope of the Gospel of Christ. 


COUNTERPOINT. 


Cou'nterplott, v. [Counter- 1.] 

2 1. intr, To devise a counterplot agains! ; to plot 
in opposition. 

1597 Damier Civ. Wars Wks. (1717! 55 Vou have great 
Cause your Subjects to suspect, And counterplot against 
their Subtilties. 1675 Ir? Contention. 1. § 1. 176 When 
lapsed man had counterplotted against himself, defeated the 
purpose of the Divine goodness, ete. 1861 Perry // ist. Ch. 
Fug A. xv.535 Against these plots the bishop counterplotted. 

2. ¢rans. ‘To plot against (a plot, or plotter, ; 
to frustrate by a counterplot. 

1662 Preys Diary 27 June, He do counterplot them by 
setting him up higher, still. 1678 Gaur Cré. Gentiles iy, 
55 Their plotted contrived evil was counter-plotted and con. 
trived by God for good. 1700 VTyrrew. //ist. Ang. V1. 835 
He was Counter-plotted by the other's Policy. 71x W. 
Kine tr. Mavde’s Ref. Poi. iii. 69 Vis permitted to counter- 
plot what is plotted against us. 1887 Specfator 27 Auz. 
1160 ‘To counterplot that infamous trickster. 

Hence Counterplo:tter, -plo-tting w/. sh. 

1642 Mivion Apol, Smect. xii, ‘The endless brabbles and 
counterplottings of the Bishops. 1741 Rictiarpson /amela 
(1824) I. 209 All his stratagems ..and all your pretty 
counterplottings. 1883 1). H. Wikia Ay-ways of Lit. 
viii. 147 Marc Antony the counterplotter. 

Counterpoint kawntaipoint), 54.1 Also 6 
-poinet, conterpoynt, -pointe, Sv. cuntirpoint. 
[In sense 1, a. F. condrepoint (isthe. in Littré) - 
Olt. contrapunto, in med.L. contrapunctum, cantys 
contrafunctus, lit. song or music pointed-against,’ 
the part added as accompaniment to a plain-song 
being indicated by notes, ‘ pricks’, or ‘ points’, sct 
against over or whder’ the notcs or points of the 
original melody, In senses 3 and 4, f. Covnter- 
3, 6, 8] I. Music. 

1. The melody added as accompaniment to a 
given melody or ‘ plain-song’. Also fi. 

1s30 Patscr. 208/2 Conterpoynt, contrefoynt. 1549 
Compl. Scot. vi. 39 The lyntquhir sang cuntirpoint quhen 
the os3il 3elpit. 1620 Suenton Quix. VT. xxviii, 197 To 
your Beni. Music, what counterpoint Could you expect 
but bat blows? 1868 Morris Larthdy Par. 1. (1870) 306 A 
rainy wind from 'twixt the trees arose, And sang a mournful 
counterpoint to those. 1880 Ousetey in Grove Dict, Alus, 
I. 407 It is usual to take some fragment of an old chant or 
chorale as the ‘canto fermo’ or plain-chant, to which other 
parts or melodies are added as accompaniments .. This is 
called ‘adding a counterpoint to a given subject’. 

2. The art of adding one or more melodies as 
accompaniment to a given melody or ‘ plain-song’ 
according to certain fixed rules; the style of com- 
position in which melodies are thus combined. 

Double counter foint : counterpoint in which the melodies 
are so constructed as to admit of being placed in any order 
above or below one another, 

1897 Moruuy Zatrod. Mus. 71 The first waie wherein we 
shew the vse of the cordes, is called Counterpoint: that is, 
when to a note of the plainsong, there goeth but one note 
of descant. 1674 Pravrorp S&z// J/us. 1. 1 Counterpoint 
..was the old inanner of Composing Parts together, by 
setting Points or Pricks one against another. 1762 J. Brown 
Poetry & Mus. v. (1763) 67 Counterpoint, or an artificial 
Composition in various Parts, was altogether unknown. 
1880 Ousetey in Grove Dict. A/us. 1. 408 Plain counter- 
point is generally divided into five species. The first is 
called ‘note against note’..The second species is called 
‘two notes to one ‘.. The third species is called ‘four notes 
to one’..The fourth is called ‘syncopated counterpoint’... 
‘The fifth species is called ‘florid counterpoint’. 

II. general. 

+8. A contrary point (in an argument). Oés. 

1565 JeweL Repl. Harding (1611) 151 Heere M. Harding, 
by cotnterpoints .. compareth the state of the Primitiue 
Church and his Church of Rome together. @ 1626 Br. 
Anprewes Ser. (1856) 1. 158 Which two counterpoints 
make in shew a_conflict or contradiction between the 
Prophet and the Evangelist. 

4. The opposite point; tthe exact opposite, 
antithesis. 

1s99 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 167 Who affecting in 
them selves and followers a certeine Angelicall purity, fell 
sodainely to the very counterpoinct of justifying bestiality. 
1603 Knouves fist. Turks (1621) 834 The portall..standing 
in counterpoint with the third gate above mentioned. 3603 
B. see Sganus m. i. Wks, (Rtldg.) 151/12, My ambition 
is thecounterpoint. 1878 Tennyson Q. J/ary 11. vi, Should 
her love.. Veer to the counterpoint. 

Hence Cou'nterpointist, 2 contrapuntist; 
Cow nterpointless a., lacking counterpoint. 

1826 M. Ketty Remin. 1, 225, 1 compare a good melodist 
to a fine racer, and counterpointists to hack post horses. 
1887 E. Gurney Yertinm Quid 11.30 Figureless counter. 
pointless see-sawings. x 

+Couwnterpoint, 54.2 Obs. Forms: 5 coun- 
turpynt, conter-, 5 cowntyr-, cowntter-, cown- 
ter-, counterpoynt(e, 6-7 -point(e. [a. OF. 
contrepointe (15th. in Littré), synonym of courde- 
pointe, both forms being app. corruptions of OF. 
cuilte-pointe, coulte-pointe, coute-pointe, repr. L. 
culeita puncta (see Du Cange) lit. ‘ quilt stabbed 
or stitched throngh, quilted mattress’. The first 
element is thns the same word as Quint; the 
second has, since 1600, been altered to fane.] A 
quilted cover for a bed; a CoUNTERPANE. 

(1423 Schedule, 1 Hen. VT, Add. MS. 4603 f. 170 Item le 
testour.. Item le Counterpoint du dit lit] ¢1450 Bk. Cur 
tasye 455 in Batces Bk. (1868) 314 Po counturpynt he lays 
on beddys fete. 1824 Test. Ebor, (Surtees) V. 186 My best 
fetherbed and oon cowntter poynte of tapstre worke, 1588 
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COUNTER-POINT. 


Lane. Wills 111. 13 A feather bedd a bolster and a counter- 
pepe of tapistree. 1620 Suecton Quix. IV. xxix. 223 

id with the sheets and counterpoint. 1694 Lond. Gaz, 
No. 2949/4 Stolen..Curtains and Counterpoint of a Bed, 
of Indian Damask. 

b. Comd., as counterpoint-maker, 

1612 Cotcr., Contrepointerie, the shop of a Quilter, or 
Counterpoint-maker. | 

+Cownterpoint, v. O4s.-° [a. OF. contre- 
pointer (in rsthc. also coutepoincter) to quilt, f. 


EE apaad etc. sb. see prec. 
In French this vb. has run together with an original 
word contre-pointer to set point against point, add the 
counterpoint in music, point a battery against another, 
cross, thwart, etc. see Cotgr. and Liuré.] 

To quilt by stitching together two pieces of cloth 
with an intervening layer of padding. 

1598 Frorio, /mrdottire, to stuffe, to quilt, to bumbase or 
counterpoint. 1599 Minsneu Sp. Dict., Contrapuntcar, to 
counterpoint. : < 

Counterpointed, -pointé, «. /er. [F. 
contrepointé, {. contre against, opposite + porn 
point.} (See quot.) 

1727-51 Cuamsens Cycl., Counter pointed .. is when two 
chevrons in one escuicheon meet in the poinis; the one 
rising, as usual, from the base, and the other inverted, fall- 
ing from the chief .. They may also be counter-poinied.. 
when they are founded on the sides of the shield, and the 
points meet that way ; Called counter-pointed in fesse. 

Counterpoi‘sable, <. rare. In 6 -peisable. 
[f. CounTERPoIsE v.+-ABLE.] That can be coun- 
terpoised, or weighed in the opposite scale. 

1575 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 363 So excellent, that 
nothing therwith is counterpeisable, 6rd. 365. 

Counterpoise (kau‘ntazpoiz), 54. Forms: a. 
5 cowntyrpeyce, -peys, countrepeis, 6-7 coun- 
terpeiz(e, -peyse, -peyze, -pease, -peaze; 5 
countrepase, counterpais, 6 -payse; B. 5 
(? cowntyrpoys), 6-7 counterpoyse, 6-8 -poize, 
6- -poise. [ME. a. OF. countrepets, -pais = Cen- 
tral I’. contrepots (now -fords), f. contre- against + 
pets, pots:—L.. pensum weight. The original OF. 
et, which became in Parisian in 13thce. of, was 
retained in Northern French, and gave ef, af in 
Anglo-French and English; bot towards 1600 the 
latter adopted the contemporary continental Fr. of.] 

1. A weight which balances another weight, or 
acts against a force, so as to establish equilibrium ; 
an equal or counterbalancing weight. 

a. ¢1430 Lroc, Afi. Poems 50 (Halliw.) The countre. 
pase was light. ¢1440 / romp, Parv. 9g Cowyntyrpeyce 
(A. -peys, 1499 Py rsa -poys), Aostimentum, libramentum, 
1530 Patsor. 209/2 Counterpayse, contrepoys, 1580 Hotty. 
BANO Treas. Fr. Tong, Contrcpors, a counterpease. 

&. 1598 Fiorio, Marchio della stadera,a counterpoise, 
anie thing put in the ballances or scales to make euen 
waight, 1660 Bove Mew Exp. Phys. Mech. xxxiv. 259 
We put a Metalline counterpoise into the opposite Scale. 
1793 SMEATON ee L. 195 These..are of the same 
weight, and therefore a counterpoize to each other. 1824 
R. Stuart //ist, Steam Engine 143 The counterpoise at 
the other end of the lever-beam raises the pistons to the top 
of their respective cylinders. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. 
250 Wheels and counterpoises .. to facilitate the raising of 
the telescope wben the collimators ., are examined, 

2. transf.and fig. Something of equivalent foree, 
effeet, or weight on the opposite side ; that which 
serves as 2 counter-balance or set-off, 

a. cr430 Pilger, Lyf Manhode w. xiix. (1 
shal fynde in pis place countrepeis and equipollence of pe 
hegge of penitence. 1585 Parsons Chr. Exerc. un. iii. 
The greeuous counterpeaze of discontentmentes, that euerie 
worldly plesure hatb with it. @1628 F. Grevitce Sidney 
(1652) 27 A Protestant party, rais‘d..to be a ballance or 
counterpease to that dangerous Heptarchy of Spain, 

8. 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 137 Who. .put (as a man 
will say]a counterpoise into tbe ballance. 1625 Bacon £ss., 
Enipire (Arb.) 307 Their Second Nobles .. are a Counter- 
poize tothe Tiigher Nobilily, tbat they grow not too Potent. 
1684 Contempt. State of Man i, ii. (1699) 21 There is no 
felicity upon Earth which carries not its counterpoise of 
Misfortunes, 1719 Younc Revenge ut. i, O jee .thou 
grand counterpoize For all the transports uty can in- 
spire! 1859 Mitt Liderty iii, (1865) 39/1 Tbe counterpoise 
and corrective to that tendency. 1863 Gro. Ertor Romola 
1, ix, There was no counlerpoise or rival to Politian. 

+b. A compensation, equivalent. Oés. 

1590 GREENE Mourn, Garm. Ded. (1616) 3 If your Honour 
shall but.. partly like it, the end of my labours [shall] hauea 
condigne counterpoise, 1601 Suaxs. Ad!’s Well te iii. 182 
Tell her she is thine: to whom I promise A counterpoize, 
if not to thy estate A ballance more repleat. . 

3. The state of being balanced ; equilibrium. 

a. 1594 Prat Fewell-Ao.iu. 61 If there be a true counter- 
peize giuen to a short tallow candle. 1602 Caarw Corn- 
voll 151 b, With.so equall a counterpeyze, that the 
push of a finger will sensibly moue it too and fro. 

8. 1592 Sytvester Du Sartas 1. iii. 415 All Climats then 
should not be serv'd aright With equall Counterpoiz of day 
and night. 1664 Power £.rg. Philos. 1. 105 After a few 
vibrations np and do ea at a Counte 
ead Mitton 2. Z. 1v. r00r The pendulous round 
we 
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Oise, 
arth 
oe Aire In counterpoise. 

ue 
1645 Mitton Tefrach. fee) 222 Others coming without 
authority from God, shall change this counterpoise. 1835 


I, Tavtor Spir, Despot. ii. Fy These ., antagonistic —prin- 
= are in a state of doubtful counterpoise throughout 
Christendom. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit, Wks. 


II, 115 The..two styles of mind..are ever in counter- 
poise, 
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ec. In the manége: The due balanee and equili- 
brinm of a rider in his seat. 

1727 in Bairev (vol. I). 

4. attrib. 

1469 Plumnpton Corr. 21 A counlerpais wheith of tbe 
wheight stone that the wooll was weyed with. 1765 Lup- 
Lam in Pail Trans. LV. 208 Before the counterpoise steel 
pin and loop are put on. 

Counterpoise (kan nta:poiz), 7. Forms: a, 
4-5 coumtrepese, -peyse, 4-7 counterpeise, 
-peyse, § contrepeyse, counterpeyce, 6 con- 
trepece, counterpease, -peaze, conterpace, 
conturpayse, 6-7 counterpaise, -payse ; 8. 5-7 
counterpoys(e, 7 -poize, -poyze, 6- counter- 
poise. (ME. couwstrepese, -peise, a. OF. contre- 
peser (pres. sing. orig. feise); in 16-17th c. assimi- 
lated to the sb. with -porse.] 

1. ¢rans. To balance by a weight on the opposite 
side or acting in opposition ; to counterbalance: a. 
of the thing ; b. of persons or agents. 

a, 1866 Drant Horace's Sat... vii. F iij, Simo may. have 
not giftes, or qualities,10 counterpeyse a straw. 1577 Har- 
nison England 11. xxv. (1877)1. 361 One shilling of siluer in 
those daies did counterpeise our common ounce. 

8. 1596 Spenser F. Q.v. ii, 30 That all the world he 
would weigh equallie, If ought he had the same to counter- 
poys. 1596 Nasue Saffrou Walden 42 11 {the book] coun. 


1erpoyseth a Cade of Herring, and three Holland Cheeses. 


1664 Powrr Exp, Philos. i, 177 We counterpoiz'd both it 
and the thread with a weight in the other Scale. 1794 G. 
Anams Nat. & Exp. Philos, 1. iii. 71 The pressure upwards 
is thus counterpoised by the mercury in the tube. 1846 
Jovce Set. Diad. xiii, 168 A piece of lead is made to counter- 
poise the bottle. 


+c. To put as an equivalent. Ofs. rare. 

1613 Syivester Little Bartas Wks. I. 88/378 If somtimes 
som truth they chance to hit They'll counterpoiz a hundred 
lies for it. 

2. transf. and fg. To balance in power, quality, 
or effect ; to be, or furnish, an equivalent for; to 
eounterbalance, compensate. 

a. ¢1374 Cuaucen 7roylus i. 1358 For to recoueren 
blisse an te at ese And passed wo with ioie countrepese 
(vr, -peyse}. 1 Gower Conf. III. 190 Pite may mewent 
be Couniereised OF tirannie with no peise. 1g30 Rastete 
Bk, Purgat, 1, xiii, Not_suffycyent sorowe to counter- 
peyse the pleasure, r602 T. Fitznexsert A fol. ga, With 
the shewe of some plausible seruice, to counterpeyse the 
offences he had committed. 

8. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 1. (1594) 58 Even 
the greatest worldly happines is counterpoised with evill. 
1607 WALKINGTON Of¢. lass x. (1664) 117 Their rare Quali- 
ties..do more than counterpoize this Natural fault. 
Rispon Surv, Devon (1714) 1. 67 Let my Labour counter- 
poise your Patience. 1738 Fietoinc Conversation Wks. 
1784 IX. 379 A weakness which may counterpoise this 
merit. 1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. 1. 345 [More] had at- 
tempted to counterpoise the attack upon tbe church by 
destroying the unhappy protestants, 

+3. intr. To be eqniponderant, act as a ecounter- 
balance (40, with, against), Obs. 

a. ex430 Lype. Bochas 1. x. (1544) 22a, If any sorowe or 
mischiefs unrecured May counterpeyce to that I haue in- 
dured.  rg22 Fisner Ms. 1. (1876) 321 Yf all these so many 
testymonyes .. shall not counterpease agaynst one frere. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, 1. tv. 201 Such a bitter- 
nesse of sorrow..as may in balaunce counterpaise with the 
trust of pardon. 

4. trans. To bring into or keep in a state of 
equilibrinm. //#, and fig. 

1393 Gower Conf. IIT. 135 Whiche is a thing_full ne- 
cessaire To counterpeise the balaunce. 1575 Turserv. 
Venerie 92 My doctor brings his drugs to counterpaise all 
quarrels, 1621-51 Burton Anat, Med. ut. iv. 1. 1. (1651) 
639 This makes us happy, counterpoising our hearts in all 
miserie. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. t.iv. 74 No man 
can imagine how the parts of the Earth about the Center 
should alwayes be equally counterpoyzed. 1860 Mavay 
Phys. Geog. Sea v. § 290 The exquisite compensation of 
this id machine, the atmosphere. It is exquisitely and 
wonderfully counterpoised. 

5. a. To weigh (a thing) zth, i.e. against 
(another), in order to ascertain their relative 
values. 

1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne (1877) 1.75 He renders him- 
self unworthy of it who will counterpoise its cost with its 
fruit, 1795 Soutney Yoan of Arc vii, 498 Who in the 
deceitful scales Of worldly wisdom, dare to counterpoise 
The rigbt with the expedient. 


+b. To weigh mentally ; to balance opposite 
considerations in one’s mind; to consider or 


ponder carefnlly. Also aésol. Obs. 

¢€1477 Caxton Yasow 113b, And after [she] began to 
think and contrepeyse in her mynde in dyuerce maners. 
¢ 1500 Sc. Poem Heraldry 191 in Q. Eliz, Acad. 100 Quha 
will study his wittis, and conterpace The hie planetis, and 
signis of the aire. 1685 Gracian's Courtiers Orac. 300 He 
acts with circumspection. He is a Janus in counterpoising, 
and an Argus in discerning. 

Hence Cownterpoised #//. a.; Cou'nterpois- 
ing vd/, sb. and ppl. a. 

€1477 Caxton Fason 72 Nomore seche weyes So contre- 
pesee . 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis m1, xviii. 208 

eld firme with a counter-poised weight. 1653 Rouse 
Myst. Marr, 316 The soul is kept in an evenness .. by 
reason of the counterpoising consolations. 1836 I. Tay- 
tor Phys. Th. another Life (1859) 189 Some counterpoised 
statements. 1 F. Harrison in Fortn. Rev. Nov. 7o1 
The doctrine of right becomes. .a network of qualifications, 
counterpoising duties, and compensations, 
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COUNTER-POTENCE. 


Counterpoi'son, cou‘nter-poi:son. 7h. 
Also 6 conter-, contre-. [a. F. contrepoison (H. 
Estienne 1539); ef. It. contravekeno, med.L. con- 
travenénum, and see COUNTER- 10a, 9.] 

1. A medicine that counteracts the inflnence of 
a poison ; an antidote. 

1578 Lyte Dodvens 1. Ixxxvii. 266 They mengle the floures 
+n conterpoysons & medicines that are made to expell 
poyson. 1597 Geraror Herbal u1. xxi. (1633) 269 They .. 
are mixed _in Counter poysons as Tracle, Mythndate, and 
such like Compositions, 1620 Hottano Camden's Brit.1, 14 
A soveraigne counterpoison and remedie against all venim. 
ey pee Puities Tavernier’s Trav. ui. i. roo He sent me.. 
a of Medicaments and Counter-poysons. 

Jig. 1548 Veron (¢itde), An Holsom Antidotus or counter- 
poset agaynst the pestilent heresye and sect of Ana- 

tistes, a 1603 T. Cartwaricut Confut. Rhem. Nv T. 
(1618) 449 Unlesse by the counterpoyson of the word of God 
hee vomit it out againe. 1656 Cowtey Pind. Odes, To Dr. 
Ts ital A Med'cine and a Counter-poyson to the 

ge. é 

b. attrib, 

1629 J. Parxixson Parad. xxvi. 216 Aconttumn saluti- 
JSerum,,.in Englisb..eyther wholsome Helmet flower, or 
counterpoison Monkes hood. 1636 James /ter Lane. 328 
Y¢ rich prizd hornes Of counter-poyson sea-fish unicornes. 

2. An opposite poison. 

1789 W. Bucuan Dom. Med. (ed. 11) 473 The vulgar 
notion, that every poison is cured by some counter-poison, 
as a specific, has done much burt. 1832 Soutuey /fist. 
Pentins, War V1. 102 The men whose heart .. revolted 
against intolerance... were themselves infected with the 
counterpoison of French philosophy. 

Cou'nter-po:le. [CountEr- 6.] The oppo- 
site pole. 

1839 De Quincey Rom. Meals Wks. 1863 III. 267 This 
‘prandium’..was taken standing. .the very counter-pole to 
the luxurious posture of dinner. 1840 — Style 1. (1860) 197 
It offers the direct counterpole to the Fitech style. 

Counter-po‘nderant, @. zonce-wd. [Covn- 
TER- 3; as if f.a L. contra-ponderare to weight 
against.] Counter-weighing, counter-balancing. 

1824 New Monthly Mag. X. 28 The equipoise of tbe 
system required a counter-ponderant continent in the south- 
em ocean. 

Counter-pond, -post: sec CouNTER-. 

+Counterporne, v. Obs. rare. [f. CounTER- 

1 + L. ponére to place : ef. CoNTRAPONE, -POSE.] 
trans. To place against, set in opposition 4. 

1629 Masse tr. Fonscca’s Dev. Contempl. 45 Christ..doth 
counterpone his authoritie to that of the Law.giuers. 


+Counterpony, a Her. Obs. [CounTER- 
14.] =CoUNTER-COMPONY. 
1611 [see CouNTER-cHECKY]}. 
t+ Counterportraiture. Os. [CovntErR- 


Sb: ef. counterfeit, counterfigure.] = CouNTER- 
PART 3. Cf. counter-likeness. 

ites E. Tayvor tr. Behmen's Theos. Philos, 349 His Copy 

unterportraiture, 

Counterpose (kaunte:péz), v. rare. [f. 
CounTER- 1 + -fose, alter L. comtrapondre: see 
CoNTRAPONE, -POSE. ] 

1. frans, = CONTRAPOSE. 

1657 S. W. Schism Disp. 64 To points whicb Ibey ac- 
counted fundamental, I counlerpos‘d. .suchas they esteemed 
not-fundamental. 1665 J. Serjeant Sure-footing 62 When 
two Causes are counterpos’d. 1871 Earte Paslol. Eng. 
Tongue § 580 Sentences .. in which tbe infinitive-regnant 
with ‘to’ stands counterposed with our flexional infinitive. 

“| 2. Blending CountEerRPoIse and ConTRAPosE 
in form and sense. 

1594 Buunpevi. Evrere. vii. xxvi. (ed. 7) 688 The North 
ae of the Needle. .would alwaies decline downward if it 

not otherwise counterposed or letted. 1637 R. Baitute 
Lett. & Frnis, (1841) 1. 35 To counterpose this policy tbe 
other party resolved to draw up a formall complaint. 

Hence Cou'nter-po'sed ff/. a. Her. ‘Placed 
win toeach other.’ Robson Srit, Herald 1830. 

ounterposi‘tion. [n. of action f. as prec. ; 
see also CouNTER- 6, 9.] 

+1. Opposition, ConTRaposirion. Ods. 

1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits (1616) 117 The much 
cold of the countrey calleth backe the natural] heal inward 
oe 

. The opposite or contrary position. 
TER- 9.] 

(861 F. Hatt in Frud. Asiat. Soc, Bengal 4 To substan- 
tiate the counter-position to that which I take. 

Counter-po’tencé, -pottency, 2. Her. 
[=F. contre-potencé: see CounTER- 14, In English 
the final -¢ appears sometimes treated as an Eng- 
lish -¢ raul Having the figures called ‘ potents’ 
(shaped like the heads of crutches) arranged as in 
CouUNTER-VAIR. 

1572 Bossrwett Armorie it. 35 Beareth Sable, a Bende 
Argent, wilb twoo double Cotizes, Potences and Counter- 
potences of three peces d'Or. 1611 Corcr., Contrcpotencé, 
counterpotencie (a tearme of Blason). 1823 Crass Zechn. 
Dict., Counter-potencé. 

So Counter-potence sd. rare; Counter-potent 
a. (sb.), applied ¢sf. to a ‘fur’ in which the po- 
tents are arranged as in COUNTER-VAIR. 

r610 Guituim Her. 1. tv. 15, I hold it better blazoned 
Potent counterpotent for the resemblance it hath to the 
heads of crowches. 1727-51 Cuambers Cyc, Counters 
— «by the French heralds called contre-potencé, 1830 

onson Brit. Herald I11.s.v., Counter-potent,.is classed 
with the furs, but composed of pieces representing the tops 
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COUNTER-PRESSURE. 


of crutches, 1864 Boutrnt /eraldry Ilist. 4 Pop. iv. (ed. 3) 
20 Potent and Counter Potent are always argent and azure. 
Ibid. xiv. 158, 1 give the shield of Champagne in order 
to show more clearly the field of the shield between the 
counter-potences of the cotises. 2868 Cussans //er. iii. 53, 

Counterpoyne, obs. f. CoUNTER-PANE, 

Counter-practice, -pray, -preach, -prick, 
-principle, etc. : see CouNTER-. 

Cownter-pre:ssure. ([Counrer- 3, 6.] 
Opposite or contrary pressure. 

165r Hossrs Leviath. 1. i. 3 A resistance, or counter. 
pressure, 2787 Hunter in Phil. Trans, LX XVII. 419 The 
pressure being much greater on the external surface than 
the counter-pressure from within. 1852-9 Toop Cyc/. Anat. 
IV. 1040/2 The counter-pressure of the atmosphere in the 
thorax. 

tCownter-pri:ce. O%s. [A litcral rendering 
of Gr. dvri-Avrpov in 1 Tim. ii, 6] A ransom. 

1671 Fravet Fount. of Life vii. 1g A Ransom or a 
Counterprice. 1675 Brooks Gold, Key Wks. 1867 V. 67 ‘Khe 
word. .properly signifieth a counter-price, when one doth 
undergo in the room of another that which he should have 
undergone in his own person. ar7iq4 M. Henry H’hs. 
(1835) 1. 17 To be a ‘ransom’ for them, a counter-price. 

Hence + Counterpri‘ceable ., capable of being 
a eounterprice or ratisom. 

a1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Mor. (1642) 26 That bloud 
.. was avrigwpov cat dvrdfiov, countervailable, and coun. 
terpriceable. .to purchase in ten thousand worlds. i 

ounter-process, -project, -proportion, 
-proposal, etc.: see CoUNTER-. 

+ Counter-pro‘fit, v. Ods. [Counrer- 1.] 
trans. To eounterbalance with profit. 

1649 Butus Eng. Jinprow. [nipr. (1653) 111 Thy land. .shal 
both Soard so Timely, & so Richly, as it shall counter. 
profit all thy prejudice. 

Cownter-proo:f, sb. [CounTER- 9, 8.] 

+1. Proof on the other side or to the contrary. 

(Might be written as two words.) 

1610 Guinum Heraddry m. xx. 162 [He] had a suspicion 
of the Fidelitie of his wife. .vntill he was driuen by counter- 
proofe to acknowledge his causlesse suspicion. 

2, (See quots.) 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Counter-proof, in rolling-press 
printing, a print taken off from another fresh printed 5 
Ticehe te being passed thro’ the press, gives the figure of 
the former, but inverted. — [see CouNTERPROVE 2]. 1874 
in Knicur Dict. Mech, 

+ Counter-proof, @. Ods. 
something). 

1648 Herrick Jesper, Chr. Afilit, A man prepar’d 
against allills. .counter-proofe against the farms mis-haps. 

Counter-prophet : see CounTER- 10 b. 

Counterpro've, v. Also&-proove. [Coux- 
TER- 1; ef, also CounreRPRoor.] 

+1. ¢rans. To bring proof eontrary to; to dis- 


prove. Obs. 

1679 Trials of Green, Berry, etc. 51 The woman was 
willing. .to have counterproved the Evidence. 

2. To take a counter-proof of; see CounTER- 
PROOF 2. 

1727-5t Cuampers Cyc/. s.v. Counter.proof, To counter- 
prove is also to pass a design in black lead, or red chalk, 
through the press, after having moistened with a sponge.. 
the paper on which the counter-proof is to be taken. 

Cownter-puff, sd. rare. [Counrter- 3, 6.] 
A puff in the opposite direetion, a contrary puff. 

1606 Syivester Du Bartas u.in. Fathers 246 The lofty 
pine, that’s shaken to and fro With counterpufs of sundry 
winds, 

+Counter-pu'ff, v. Os. rare. [CountER- 1.] 
trans. To puff against; to issue a eounterblast to. 

@ 1658 CLEVELAND Gen. Poems (1677) 142 Thus I have en- 
treated Patience of my self to Counterpuff your Pamphlet, 

Counter-pull, ete.: see CounTER-. 

Cou'nter-punch. [Counrer- 8.] (See quot.) 

1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., Counter-punch (Chasing), one 
which supports the metal beneath while the hammer is ap- 
plied above, 

+ Cownter-pu:sh, 54. Obs. rare. [Couxten- 
6.] A push or thrust from the opposite side. 

1600 Hottanp Lévy (1659) 39 A counterpush that quite 
pierced their targets. 

+ Counter-pu'sh, v. Obs. rare. [CouNTER- 
1.J  ¢vans. To push or thrust against ; to oppose 
by pushing. 

¢x6x1 Sytvester Du Bartas mu. iw. iv.g61 The Towns-men 
are not slow With counter-plots to counter-push their foe. 

Counter-quarte (Fencing): see CoUNTER 56.5 

Counter-qua‘rtered, a. Her. [Counrer-14.J 

1. Of a charge (such as a eross) : Borne counter- 
ehanged upon a field quarterly. 

1562 Luich Armori¢e (3579) 30 He bereth Sable, and 
Argent quartered, a playne Crosse counterquartered of the 


fielde. 1586 Ferne Blas. Gentrie 202 Quarterly argent and 
blewe a fesse counterquartered, 


2. Of an eseutcheon: Quarterly, with each 
quarter also quartered, 

Counter-quarterly, «. Her. =prec. 2. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Cow nter-que:stion, sd. [CounTER-3.] A 
question in reply to another question, a question 
asked by the person questioned. 

1864 Pussy Lect. Daniel ii. 42 They try to escape from 
this broad question under cover of the dust of other counter- 


questions, 1876 G. Merepity Beauch. Career xii, 88 The 
counterquestion was a fair retort. 


Proof (against 
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Counter-que'stion, v. [Covnter-1.] ‘To 
put a question in reply to a question. lence 


Counter-que'stioning v/. sd. 

1864 Bowen Logic vii. 216 The Cornutus and Crocodilinus 
of the ancients .. were. ssophisms of counter-questioning. 
1877 Atheneum 6 Oct. 430/3 The antagonism of counter- 
questionings. ; Ne 

Counter-quip, -radiation: sce Counrrr-. 

Counter-raguled, -raguly, -rampant, -re- 
flected, //er.: see Counter- 14. 

Counter-reason, -refer, -reform,-religion, 
ete.: see COUNTER-. j 

Cownter-reforma‘tion. [Covunrrr- 4.] A 
reformation following on, and running counter to, 
another ; applied in //7s?. to the movement in the 
Chureh of Rome which followed on the Protestant 
Reformation, 

1840 Mrs. Austin Aanhe's fist. Popes v. iv, (heading)(1366) 
1. 25 Beginning of the Comnter-reformation in Germany. 
férd. M1, 92 From this time the Counter-reforimation began 
throughout all the Archducal territory. 1889 A. W. Warp 
Counter-Keform. Pref., 1 is not always easy to define the 
correct use of even so well-worn a phrase as ‘the Counter- 
Reformation’, M. Warre tr. Dodiinger's Sind. 


Europ. Hist. 88 in Bavaria the counter-reformation was, 


uccomplished under Willian V. A 

{ Counter-resistance. O/s.  [Covnven. 
2.) Active resistance by a force or motion in the 
opposite direction (as distinct from that due to 
inertia or friction). 

1691 T. H[ace] vtec, New Jyvent. 127 Of the proportion 
of the counter-resistance of winds or tides, 

Counter-restoration, -retreat: sec Cuoun- 
TER, 


Cou'nter-revolu'tion. [Counrrer- 4] .\ 


revolution opposed to a previous revolution or | 


reversing its results. 
1793 Govv. Morris in Sparks Lie & Writ, (1832) I. 388 


A very large portion of the people are disposed toa counter | 


revolution. 1855 Macaunay //?s¢. Eng. 11). 180 The effect 
of such a counterrevolution would be..that William would 
sink into insignificance. 1890 Sainrssurv in .Vew Rev, 
Feb, 138 A real counter-revolution may have effected itself 
in their opinions. a 

So Counter-revolu'tionary c., pertaining to or 
of the nature of a eounter-revolution; Counter- 
revolu‘tionist, one who takes part in a ecounter- 
revolution ; Cou:nter-revolu-tionize v., to subject 
to a counter-revolution. 

1791 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life & Writ, (1832) Il. 144 
To the troops mentioned are added by the counter revolu- 
tionists 15,000 Hessians. 1815 W. ‘Tavtor in Jonthly Rev. 
LXXVII. 473 To impress on public opinion a counter-revo- 
lutionary tendency. 1827 Soutney //ist, Penins. War V1. 
306 He should march against it with equal activity, whether 
revolutionized or counter-revolutionized. 1844 STANLEV 
Arnold (1858) V1. viii, 55 Fhe counter-revolutionists had 
gained the ascendancy. 1849 Grote Greece 1. Ivi. (1862) 
V. 88 The oligarchical party..promised them a counter- 
revolutionary movement. P 

Counter-ripo'ste. Fencing. 
riposte: sce COUNTER sb.5} 

A riposte delivered, still on the lunge, after parry- 
ing the adversary’s first riposte. Also, sometimes, 
a eounter followed by a riposte. 

1889 W. H. Potrock, etc. Mencing (Badm. Libr.) iv. 86 
The fencer whose attack has been defeated, and who has 
in turn parried the riposte, can deliver the counter-riposte. 
--A thrust delivered after parrying the counter-riposte is 
called a second counter-riposte. 

+ Cownter-ro:ll, sd. Obs. Also 7 -rolle, 
-roule, conterrol. [a. obs. Fr. contrerolle ‘the 
copie of a roll (of accounts, etc.), a paralell of 
the same qualitie and eontent with th’ originall’ 
(Cotgr.), corresp. to med.L. contrarotulus:; see 
ConTRoL and CounTer- 8.] 

A copy of a roll or doeument, kept for purposes 
of eheeking: ef. ConTRoLLER 1. 

1613 Sirk H, Fincu Law (1636)244 The Sherifes shall haue 
Conterrols with the Coroners, as well of their Appeales, as 
of enquests of Attachments. 1863 H. Cox /nsde?t. 1. v 
683 The officer. .was to reside at the Receipt of the E3 
chequer, and to have a counter-roll of all things pertaining 
to the said receipt. 

b. jig. A list, eatalogue, (Cf. Rott.) 

1603 Florio A/ontaigne i. ii. (1632) 451 A Counter-roule 
of divers and variable accidents, 

+ Counter-roll, v.! Early form of Contron v. 

Cownter-ro:ll, v.2. [Counter-.1.] éxty. To 
roll in the opposite direction. 

1850 Mrs. Brownine Poenrs I. 210 Spiritual thunders .. 
did. .o’er him roll and counter-roll. 

+Cou:nterrolment. Os. [f. CounTEr- 
ROLL v.!] The entering in a CounTER-ROLL. 

1598 W, Lamparve Office of Alienations in Bacon's Wks. 
(1778) II. 409 This present manner of exercising this office 
hath many testimonies, interchangeable warrants, and coun- 
terrolments. 

Counter-round. Jf/. ? Obs. [ad. F. con- 
trevonde, in lt. contrarondo, £. contre-, contra- 
against, aeting as a eheck on+F, ronde, It. rondo, 
ronda, a military ‘round’.} A patrol of officers 
to inspeet or cheek the rounds; also concr. the 
body of officers going on this duty. 

1590 Sir J. Smytu Disc. Weafons x» iv b, To understand 


(Fr. contre- 


COUNTER-SCRIPT. 


the orders of watches, bodies of watches, centinells, rounds, 
and counterrounds. 1599 Mixsuru Pleas. Dial. Sp. & Eng. 
(1623) 63 There is newes of the enemy & therefore need full 
-, that the round & counterround may goe uery thicke, 
1644 Mition Avreop. (Arb.) 65 ‘Vo walk the round and 
counter-round with his fellow inspectors. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cyl, Counter-reund, a body of officers going to visit, and 
inspect the ronnds. 

Cownter-ru:n, 7 [Countren- 1.] To rem 
back or in the opposite direction. 

. 1726 Dr For fist, Dewrd. xi. (1840! 154 He [the Devil] 
is like a hunted fox, curveting and counter-running to avoid 
his being pursued. ; 

Counter-sale: sce COUNTER- 4. 

Counter-sa‘lient, a. //er. Also 7-S -saliant, 
8 -sailiant. [Counten- 14.] Said of two animals 
bome as charges: Salient in opposite directions. 

1610 Guim S/ereddry i. xvie 147 ‘wo Reynards, 
Countersaliant in Bend, 1766 Porsy //eraddry v. 165 Two 
Foxes countersailant, 1882 Cussans //er, vi.'go Counter 
salient: Two Animals leaping—one in Bend, the other in 
Bend-sinister, 

+ Cou:ntersalue’, v. Sv. Ods. 
[f. Counter. 1+ Save to salute] 
salute in return. 

1g6o Rotianp Cré, Venus 1.39 He salnist thame on his 
Lest wayis..In gentill wise thay him contersalued. 

+Countersay’, 2. Uls. Also 4 countre- 
segee. [f. Counter. 1 4 Say a] evans. ‘To 
contradict, gainsay. 

7393 Lana. 7. 2 C. xu. 224 Ich countresegge pe nat. 
1566 Painter Pad. Pieas, 1. 144b, Desire that counter 
sayeth the duty, honor, and reputation of my state. 

Hence + Countersay‘ing //. sé., contradiction. 

1581 Maxsuck BA. of Notes 73¢ Our Lord himpselfe wept 
for Lazarus. .And Christ saith. .to the woman whose some 
was dead, Weepe not, Which counter saieng Paule recon- 
ciletb. 1587 GoLpine Me Mornay xxxiii. 537 What practises, 
what wiles, what countersayings, what inforcements. 

Cownter-sca:le. [Counrer- 8: ef. Coun- 
TERBALANCE.} The opposite scale (of the 
balance) ; fig. in quots. 

1645 Howett Lets. 1.1. viii, To compare their University 
(Leyden] to yours {Oxford], were to cast New-Inne in 
counterscale with Christ-Church Colledge. 1847 Dr. Quincey 
Sp. Mid, Nun Who. 1863 VL. 4 Uhis little inevitable wreck, 
when placed in the counter scale to the mugnificent pur- 
chase of eternal idleness. [Here prob. Cocxter ad/.] 

Counter-scalloped (-ska'lypt). Her. 
quot.) 

1830 Rosson Srit, Herald VW. Counter-scallopee, or 
scalloped, covered with eseallop-shells, laid like the scales 
of fish .. each row being so placed that every escallop may 
overlay part of two, or appear to come from tbe two ubove 
it. 

Counterscarp (kawntaiskasp), sd. Forins: 6- 
7counterscarf(e, .6 -scharfe, 7 -scarph, -skarfe, 
contresearp(e, contrascarpe), 6-9 counter- 
searpe, 6- counterscarp. [ad. I. contrescarpe 
(in Rabelais 1550), ad. 1t. contrascarpa, f. contra- 
opposite + scarpa slope of a wall, etc., Scarr.] 

. fortif. The outer wall or slope of the ditch, 
which supports the eovercd way; sometimes ex- 
tended to include the eovered way and glacis. 

1s7i Dicces Pantom, 1. xxv. Hb, Sealing laders that 
shall reache from the bryin of the ditch or edge of the 
counterscarfe, to tbe top of the wal or curtein, 1618 Bot.rox 
Florus wv. xviii. (1636) 152 Scipio..hemming them round 
within trench and counterscarph. 1704 J. Harris Ler. 
Techn, s.v., By this term is often understood, the whole 
Covertway with its Parapet and Glacis. And so it is to be 
understood, when ‘tis suid The Enemy lodged themselves 
on the Counterscarp. r7o9 Stree Tatler No. 41 Pg 
General Schuylemburgh had made a Lodgment on the 
Counterscarp of the Tenaille. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. 
India II. 196 The trenches were.. brought close to the 
counterscarp of the ditch. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Max 61 The fleshy Membrane as an 
avant Mure or inward counter-scarfe, is ordained as a secret 
defence. 1650 Butwer Anthrofomet, xi. (1653) 182 De- 
fended _by the counter skarfe of the lips. 1774 Pennant 
Tonr Scot. in 1772, 27 A secure counterscarp from the rage 
of the Sea. 1837 Howitt Kur, Life 1. vii. (1862) 72 Bastions 
and counterscarps of clipped yew and variegated holly. 

3. attrib. 

1670 Brooks és. (1867) VI. ATS counter-scarf towers, 
1828 J, M. Spearman Bri. unner (ed. 2) 353 Counter- 
scarpe revétements. 4 

Henee Cownterscarp v. frans., to provide or 
defend with a counterscarp: also fig. 

1611 Fiorio, Confrascarpare, to counterskarfe. 1648 tr. 
Senault's Par. Fob 392 [Rocks] counter-skarfed and encom- 
passed with Praecipices. 

Counter-sconce: see COUNTER- 13. 

+Countersco're, v. Obs. [CounNTER- 1.] 
trans. To run np or make a score against ; to rival. 
1577 Stanvuurst Descr, /rel.in Holinshed V1.28 Leaving 
behiud bim a monument, rather by his posteritie to be 
woondered, than possiblie by anie man living to be counter- 
scored, 

+Cownter-scout. Os. [CountEer- 3b] A 
seout of the opposite side. 

1621 G. Sanpys Ovid's Met, xut, (1626) 261, I Dolon, then 
a counter-scout, surprisd. 
Cownter-script. rare. [CountEr- 8.] The 
eounterpart or dnplicate of a writing, 

1888 M. D. Davis ‘ebr. Deeds Eng. Fews 103 Having 
lost the counter-script, Manser makes this declaration, 


In 6 conter-. 
trans. To 


(See 


COUNTER-SCUFFLE. 


+Cou'nter-scu:ffle. Ods. [Countzr- 11.] A 
scuffle betwecn opposing parties or persons. (Some- 
times, humorously, a scuffle in the Counter prison.) 

1628 R. S. (¢it/c), The Counter Scuffle, whereunto is added 
the Counter Ratt. 1656 Artif Handsom. 154 What fierce 
conflicts and counter-scuffles have been among people of 
various minds. a 1674 Ciarexoon f/ist. Reb. 1x. (1703) 
IL. 540 The Counter-scuffle at Petherton-Bridge, when two 
of his own Parties..fought with each other. 1682 N. O. 


Borleau’s Lutrinw. Argt. 30 This Counter-Scuffle, I dare | 


stand in’t, The Goddess Discord had a hand in’t. 

So + Counter-seu'fler, one who cngages in a 
counter-scuffle ; a competitor. 

@ 1672 Wooo Life (1848) 37 note, The Mertonian counter- 
scufflers. tug as hard for a postmaster’s place as commons. 

+ Cownter-sea:, Oss. [Counter- 3,6.] A 
sea running against the conrse of a ship, or against 
another sea or current. 

1599 Haxueyt Voy. II. 11.130 We met with a countersea 
out of the North boord, and the last voyage in this very 
place we had the countersea out of the South, heing very 
calme weather, 1610 Hotvaxn Camden's Brit, (1. 60 [The 
Irish Sea} rageth all the yeere long with surging billowes 
and counter seas. 

+ Counter-sea:l, 5). Obs. exc. Hist. [a. OF. 
contre-seel (1256 in Joinville): cf. Counrrn- 8.] 

a. A smaller seal tmpressed upon the reverse 
of a main seal, to give additional security or 
sanction. b. The reverse side or part of a seal. 

1611 SreeD //ist, Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. § 176 To stampe liis 
owne Armes both in their great and Counter-Seale. 1677 
F. Sawnrorn Genead, fist. Eng. 73 Upon this Counterseal 
Richard is represented on orsback. 1864 BovTELt 
Heraldry Hist. & Pop. xxiv. § 1 ied. 3) 398 In taking these 
impressions ; two dies or matrices..were employed; these 
were severally called the Sead and Counter-Seat, 

+ Cou:nter-sea'l, 7. Os. [Sce prec. and 
Counter- 1.] ¢raxs. To seal with an additional 
seal by way of sanction or further security: cf. 
CoUNTERSIGN. 

1607 Suaks. Cor. v. iii. 205 You shall beare A better wit- 
nesse backe then words, which we On like conditions, will 
haue Counter-seal'd. 

Counter-seconde (fencing, : see COUNTER 56.5 

Countersect kauntosekt), v. rare. [f. 
Counten- 141. secdre, sect- to cut: after tater. 
sect.] trans, To intersect crosswise; to cut across, 
or in cross divisions. 

1856 STANLEY Sinai & Pal. i. (1858) 87 The valley of the 
‘Arabah, countersected by its hundred watercourses. 1857 
— Lect. Ecct, Hist, \xxii, Characters and principles which 
underlie and countersect the artificial distinctions on the 
surface of controversy. 

Cou:nter-secu're, v. [Counten- 1.] 

1. ¢rans. To secure (any one) against the risk 
which he incurs by becoming security for another: 
usually done by, or on behalf of, the latter. 

1667 Pepys Diary 10 Mar., The King of France offers, for 
security herein, that the King of England shall he bond for 
him, and that he will counter-secure the King of England 
with Amsterdam. 1700 in Picton L'poof Munic. Rec. (1883) 
1. 304 A certain summe of money..for w*® they are to be 
counter-secured out of y* town’s revenue. 1785 Burke 5/, 
Nabob Arcot’s Debts Wks. {V. 278 When a. .money dealer, 
becomes security for any native poe the course is, for the 
native prince to countersecure the money dealer, by making 
over to him in mortgage a portion of his territory. 

2. To give additional security to, on which to fall 
back should the paey security be insufficient. 
(The object of the verb may be the original 
security or the party giving it.) 

3796 Bure Regic. Peace i. Wks. VILL 152 The chancellor 
of the exchequer of that day, Montagu. .counter-securing 
the state by the sppearance of the city with the Lord Mayor 
of London by his side. 1797 /brd, lil, ibid. 300 You are 
giving that pledge from the throne, and engaging parlia- 
ment to counter-secure it. 

Cou:nter-secu'rity. [Counrer- 5.] Secu- 
rity given in return or exchange; security giveit 
to any one to cover his risk in becoming surety. 

_ N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Iii. (1739) 104 Too 
much countersecurity from the King to the people, is like 
so many Covenants in Marriage, that make room for 
jealousy. 1700 in Picton L'pool Munic, Rec. (1883) I. 304 
A summe..for wet y* Corporacion shall give counter- 
security to y* persons who are bound for y* same. 1706 
Pitts (ed. Kersey), Conanter.security, security given to a 
Party, that has enter’d into Bonds, or other Obligations for 
another. 

Cou'nterse:nse. [ad. F. contreseus, f. contre 
= against + ses sense.) An interpretation or 
meaning opposed to the true sense, 

1645 Mitton Yetrach. Wks. (1847) 191/r Ilerein the 
countersense of our divines to me. .seems admirable ; who 
teach that God gave this as a merciful law, not for man 
whom he here names..but for the wife whom he names not. 
¢1645 Howete Left. (1650) I. 461 There are some words 
now in French which are turned to a countersense ; as we use 
the Dutch word crank in English to be well-disposed, which 
in the original signifieth to be sick. 1789 P. Smvru tr. 
Aldvich's Archit, (1818) 46 Though since reformed by a 
modern artist. .too much in countersense. 


b. The co-existence of opposite senses in the 
same word. 
1884 C. Asetin Contemp, Rev. Apr. 500 The disappearance 
of countersense. admits of being lexicographically traced, 
Counter-septime (/encing): see COUNTER 56.5 
Counter-service: see COUNTER- 5. 
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(Counterset, a frequent misprint or misreading 
in 13-16th c. for counterfet, COUNTERFEIT.) 

Countershaft (kau ntasfaft). Afech. [Coux- 
rer- 8.) An intermediate shaft driven from a 
main shaft for giving motion to a particular ma- 
chine. 

1864 in WepsTER. me R. M. Fercuson £lectr. 264 Both 
armatures are driven..by belts from the same countershaft. 
1880 Spencer in Proc. Just, Afech, Eng. 515 Nearly all 
mules are now driven by counter-shafts, 

So Cow ntersha‘fting. 

1885 Low Rep. 15 Q. Bench Div. 359 The mode of fixing 
main and counter shafting. 

+Cou'ntershape. és. 
8b.) =CouNTERFIGURE. 

1587 Gotninc De Mornay vi, 74 A_verie Image and 
countershape of the power from whence it proceedeth. 

+ Cou'ntershock, s/. Oé4s. [Counter- 6.] A 
return shock, a recoil, 

3613 FLorio, Confraurto, a countershocke, 

Ilence Countershoek v. 

1611 FLorio, Contraurtare, to countershocke. 

Counter-shine, -shout, -side, -siege: sce 
CounNTER-. 

Countersign (kawntassoin), sé [a OF. 
contresigne, ad. It. contrasegne ‘a counter token or 
signe’ (Florio): ef. CouNTER- 5.] 

I. A sign or signal used in reply to another sign ; 
spec. a private signal, usually a word, given or to 
be given to a soldicr on guard by any one entitled 
to pass ; a watchword, pass-word. 

1598 Barrer Theor. Warres w. it 106 He ought to have 
a different countersigne, that when he returnes, he may be 
knowne thereby. tia Cotton Espernton 1. iw. 149 [fit had 
been thought of, to have answer'd her Signal by the usual 
countersign [the Gally] had infallibly been taken. 
Sunertpan Pizarro ¥.i, We are near our outposts, and the 
word we heard just now was the countersign. 1827 IlarpMaN 
Waterloo 6 ‘Advance, patrole, and give the Countersign to 
me’. *Vhe Countersign is London. 1847 /ufantry Man. 
(1854) 103 When a sentry is posted, the Countersign aaly is 
given him. 1856 RK. A. Vaucnan Jystics (1860) 1.144 We 
who sigh for reform. .have our secret communications. .our 
we and counter-signs. : 

. A special sign or mark put on something 
for the purpose of anthentication, identification, 
or reference; = CoUNTERMARK. 

rggt Garrarp Art Warre 67 It is necessary his ensigne 
have certain special countersignes and markes. 1662 
Evetyn Chalcogr. iv, Baccio Baldini_his works, and 
countersign. 1842 Mannix Sern: (1848) {. vii. gt The 
character which was upon them was a legible countersign 
of their claim to be His servants. 

+3. A token in return. Ods. 

1628 Le Grvs tr. Barclay's Argenis 156 Radirobanes.. 
King of Sardinia. .doth send this countersigne of contracted 
hospitality to thee Meleander, King of Sicily. 

Countersign (kan:ntassain), v.  [ad. F. ¢ov- 
tresigner (1415 in Hatzfeld), in Tt. contrasegnare 
“to cotmtermarke’ (Florio): cf Counren- 1.] 

1. ¢vans. To sign (a document) opposite to, 
alongside of, or in addition to, another signature ; 
to add one’s signatnreto a document already signed 
by another) for authentication or confirmation. 

[1611 Coter. has cont resigner to subsigne.] ex Piiturs, 
Countersign, to sign a Patent or Order of a Superior, in 
quality ofa Secretary, to render it more Authentic. @ 1714 
in Somers Tracts II. 99 Ile..had a Warrant granted him, 
and countersigned by the Secretary at War. 1806 Grecory 
Dict, Arts & Sc. 1.446 Charters are signed by the king, 
and countersigned by a secretary of state or lord chancellor. 
1882 Pesooy Lrg. Socom viii. 62 Ile brought an action 
against the Secretary of State who had countersigned the 
warrant for his arrest. A , 

b. fig. To confirm, sanction, ratify. 

2840 De Quincey Styfe in. Wks. 1862 X. 232 What he 
founded upon a review of two nations and two literatures we 
may now countersign by an experience of eight or nine. 
187: Macnurr Alem, Patmos xviii. 241 ‘ Blessed are the 
dead!’ How the death-chamber belies the utterance— 
refuses to countersign the strange benediction! F. 
Mart Med. Exg. v. 153 note, As to dictionaries, the Dean 
[Swift] writes of them, as if he supposed their contents were 
countersigned beyond the stars. j 

+2. To mark with a particnlar sign for authen- 
tication, identification, or reference. Oés. 

1662 Evetyn Chafeogr. 37 Martine of Antwerp, whose 
works. .were usually countersigned with M, 1665 J. Wren 
Stone-Heng (1725) 8 If Mr, Camden hath not countersign’d 
them, then is his Draught imperfect. /déd. 16 Two Stones 
countersigned by me with the Letters 11. 

Cou'nter-si:gnal. ([Counter- 5: cf F. 
contre-signal, It. contrasegnale (Florio).] A signal 
in response to another signal. 

1818 Tonn, Countersignal, a corresponding signal; a 
naval term. {Hence in mod. Dicts.] 

+Cou:ntersigna‘tion. Ods. rare. [f. Coun- 
TERSIGN: see -ATION.] The afftxing of a mark for 
reference ; see COUNTERSION 56, 2. 

1665 J. Webs Stone-Heng (1725) 6, 1 shall. .present it to 
you, with some other Countersignations ..for your more 
clearly understanding thereof. 

Cou:nter-si‘gnature. [f. CounTER-sicx 
and SigNaTuRE.] The action of countersigning ; 
a signature added to another person’s signature on 
a document, for authentication or confirmation : 


see COUNTERSIGN wv. I. . . 


rare. [COUNTER- 


COUNTERSTOCK. 


(7842 Waatety in ro tists Il. 27 The form of counter. 
signature is my usual one. Bankruptcy Rules R. 73 
For the purpose of his counter-signature to the order being 
written ¢ ercon. . 

Countersink (kau-ntassink), sé. [f. next.) 

1, A tool for countersinking ; see the verb. 

2826 J. Ssutn Panorama Sc. & Art 1.115 The head of the 
countersink is conical. 1849 Weare Dict. Terns 124 
Countersinks for iron have two cutting edges forming an 
obtuse nngle. — 

2. The conical enlargement of the upper part of 
a hole for receiving the head of a screw or bolt. 
Cf. Countersunk sb. Hence countersink bit, a bit 
for cutting a conntersink. 

1846 Worcester cites Tanner. 1869 Sir E. J. Reen 
Shipbuild. xvii. 330 The shank is conically shaped under 
the head in order to fit the countersink. 1879 Cassels 
Techn, Educ. {V.135/2 Punching..has..the advantage of 
giving a slight countersink, or conical form to the hole. 

Countersink (kau:ntaisink), v. Pa. t. and 
pple. countersunk. [CounTER-, app. in a sense 
akin to 8b, the hole being the connterpart of that 
which is to be snnk in it. 

1. ¢rans. To enlarge the npper part of (a hole or 
cavity), usually into a conical form, to receive the 
head of a screw, bolt, ete.; to bevel the edge ofa 
hole. 

183: J. Mottann Manuf. Metal 1. 170 The practice of 
countersinking the holes, to receive the nail heads. 186 
Wynter Soc. Bees 189 Counter-sinking the eyes in order 
thar they may not cut the cotton. 2 Si E. J. Reep 
Shipbuild. xni. 482 The holes in the plates to receive the 
bolt-heads are countersunk one-half through the plates. 

2. To sink the head of (a screw, bolt, etc.) in a 
depression made to receive it, so that it lies flush 


with the surface. 

1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. & Art 1.70 The heads of 
the bolts must not project above the surface of the plate; 
therefore the grooves must be..wider at the top than the 
bottom, and the heads may then be countersunk. 1868 
Regul. & Ord, Army § 573, The horse's shoe is not to be 
grooved but simply punched, and the nails countersunk. 

Hence Cowntersinker, atool for conntersinking; 
= COUNTERSINK sé. 1; Cowntersinking v6/, sb. 

1881 Afechanic § 319 The rose or roundheaded counter- 
sinker. 1888 Daily News 25 Apr. 6/2 Countersinking 
inachines. 

Counterskarfe, obs. f. CouNTERSCARP. 

Counter-skipper : see CounTER sb.3 

Cownterslope, 4. [Counter- 6.] 

1. The opposite slope of a hill, a ridge, etc.; a 


slope in the opposite direction. 
3853 Tu. Ross tr. //umboldf's Trav, I. xxxii, 359 The 


| rising of a counterslope almost imperceptible to the eye. 


1870 Yeats Nat. fist. Comm. 105 The counter-slope of 
this ridge is narrow. 

2. ‘An overhanging slope; as, a wall with a 
counter-slope’ (Webster 1864). 

1838-46 Manan Civil Exgincering. 

Cou:nterslo'pe, v. [CounTEr- 1: cf. prec.] 
trans. To slope on the opposite side (in qnot., on 
the inner side). 

1828 J. M. Srearman Brit, Gunner 353 In all these cases 
he sup s the revérement to be countersloped, that is, to 
have the exterior face in a vertical plane, and the interior 
face inclined. 

Counter-smile, -snarl: see Counrer-. 

+Cownter-speech. és. rare~!. [Coun- 
TER- 2.) Speaking against, contradiction; = 
AOAIN-SPEECH, 

1647 H. Mone Song of Souls. u. \xxix, But t° be left free 
to doubt and ed t Authority is lost. 

Cownter-spe:ll. [Covunres- 3, 10.] A spell 
or charm against something; a spell to dissolve 
another spell. 

1745 Swirt Poems, Want of Sitver, Wise people. . Affirmed 
the moon was sick, and fell To cure her by a counter-spell. 
1834 Lytton Pompeii 222 He muttered a rapid counterspell 
to the omen. 

+ Counter-sta'nd, v. Ols. rare. [CounTER- 
1.) trans. To stand against, withstand; = 
AGALNSTAND, 

1648 Hewaick //esfer. 1. 207 Which tryes and counter- 
stands the shock, And ramnie of time. i 

Counterstan:d, 56. vonce-wd. [Formed in 
imitation of It. coutrasto: cf. prec.) Standing 
against ; resistance or withstanding. 

1870 Loner. tr. Dante Inf. vii. 85 Your knowledge has no 
counterstand against her. 

Counter-statant, -state, -statement, -sta- 
tute : see CouNTER-, 

Counter-ste:p. [Couxrer- 3, 6.) A step 
in opposition, or in the opposite direction. 

3720 Mrap Pref. Disc. Plague 222 (Jod.) Such counter- 
steps will happen in a government, where there is too much 
of faction, and too little of publick spirit. 17a: C. Kixe 
Brit. Merch. Ul. 50 They have been making some little 
Counter-steps to this. 1864 Darly Te/. 28 May, A counter- 
step against the project of compromise. 

+ Cou'ntersto:ck. Oés. [Counter- 8.] That 
part of a tally retained by the payee: see quot. 

1706 [see CouNTERFoIL]. 2708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Sé. Gt. 
Brit. wu. xiii. (1743) 123 The Tally being cloven asunder 
. one Part thereof, Sled the Stock, 1s delivered to the Party 
that pays the ae and the other part, called Counter- 
stock, or Counterfoil remains with them. , 


COUNTERSTRENGTH. 


Counter-stratagem, -stream, -strike: see 
CouNTER-. 

tCownterstre:ngth. Ofs. [Counvrsr- 2, 
3.] Opposing strength or force; resistance. 

1579 Fenton Guiceiard, (1618)2 To make a counterstrength 
against the might of the Venetians. .he iudged it necessarie 
to allie himselfe with others. x6rx CorGr., Contfrecarre, a 
counterstrength, opposition, resistance, defence. 5 

Couwnter-stricken, fc. pple. [Implics a 
vb, counter-strike : see COUNTER- 1.] Stricken by 
a retum-blow, or by repercussion of sound. 

1877 L. Morris £pie of Hades. 33 The bigh promontories 
Resounded counter-stricken, 

+Cou:nter-stri-ve, v. Obs. rare. [Covun- 
TER-1.] ¢vans. To strive against. Hence + Coun- 
ter-stri-ver, an antagonist; + Counter-stri-ving, 
striving against, violent opposition. 

1594 Carew Zasso (1881) 100 Whence he his counter: 
striuer drawne apart, Arraisons him with this besmoothing 
art. 1720 Norris Chr. Prud. v. 219 They have. .many 
Counter-strivings to master, many Reluctancies to get over. 

Counterstroke (kawntaistrdvk). [Counrer- 
2,3, 6b] at 

1. A stroke given in return; a counter buff, 

1596 Spenser ¥. Q. v. xi. 7 He met him with a counter. 
stroke so swift, That quite smit off his arme. 1876 J. H. 
Newnan //is?. Sk. 1.1. ii. 53 This alliance suggested to 
Heraclius the counterstroke of allying himself with the 
Turkish freebooters. 1891 G. Merepitu One of cur Cong. 
x, The strokes and counterstrokes were like a play of 
quarterstaff on the sconce, 

2. =CONTRE-COUP 2. 

1786 Justamonn (tite), Essay on Counter-strokes, excln- 
sive of the head, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Counter-stroke, 
same as Contrecoup and Counter-fissura. 

Counter-struggle, -suggestion: sce Coun- 
TER-. 

Cowntersu:bject. A/us. [Counter- 12.] A 
subordinate mclody forming an essential part of a 
fugue, written against, or as accompaniment to, 
the subject and answer. 

1854 tr. Cherubini’s Counterpoint 64 Ina two-part fugue 
there can be only one counter-subject. 1880 OvsELEY in 
Grove Dict. Aus. 1. 568 s.v. Fugue, When the countersub- 
ject is introduced simultaneously with the subject at the 

eginning of a fugue, it sbould be looked on rather as a 
second subject, 

Countersunk (kaw 'ntoisonk), pp/. a. and sé, 
[Pa. pple. of CounTERSINK v.] 

A. ppl. a. Said of a hole orcavity: Cut to receive 
the head of a bolt, screw, etc. Of a bolt, screw, 
etc.: Sunk or let in so as to lie flush with the 


surface. 

1794 W. Ferton Carriages Gloss., Counter Sunk Bolt, a 
bolt, the head of which is let in level with the surface of the 
plate it fixes. 1865 Tytor Early Hist. Man. ix. 242 A 
piece of tbe same stone imbedded, with a countersunk 
cavity. 1884 Notes Building Constr. (Rivington) n. 357 
Countersunk rivets are those in which the point is ham- 
mered down, while hot, flush with the surface of the plate. 


B. sé. (See quots.); = CounrEeRsmnk sé, 2, Hence 
+ Countersunk bit. Obs. 


1794 Rigging § Seamanship l. 151 Countersunk, a hollow, 
cut by a bit round the edge of ahole. Counter-sunk dit, a 
bit having two cutting edges at the end, reversed to each 
other, which form an angle from the point. ¢ 1850 Rudint. 
Navig.(Weale) 112 Countersunk, the hollows in iron plates, 
&c. which are excavated by an instrument called a counter: 
sunk bitt, to receive the beads of screws or nails. 

+Cownter-su:rety. Ofs.—° [Counter- 5.] 
(See quot., and cf. CouNTER-SECURITY.) 

r ULoET, Countresuerties, 1611 CotGr., Contrepileige, 

ountersuretie ; one thats bound to saue a suretie harme- 

lesse. — Contrepleiger, to saue a suretie harmelesse by 
counterband, etc.; To giue him a countersuretie, or other 
securitie. 

+Cowntersway, sé. Obs. 
An exertion of opposing force. 

1643 Mitton Divorce u. i, By a countersway of restraint 
curbing their wild exorbitance. 

+Countersway (kauntoiswél), v. Obs. 
(Counter. 1: cf. pree.] ¢rans. To forcibly move 
or incline to the opposite side; to counterweigh. 

a 1640 Jackson Creed x. xxxiv. Wks, IX. 246 Attempered 
or counterswayed by heat. 169: Bevertey Mem, Kinga. 
Christ 9 Vhere are Two Things that seem to Countersway, 
and Incline to the Confederacy on the other side. 1710 
Norris Ch». Prud. vi. 233 To countersway our Concupis- 
cence, by the more powerful weight of Divine and Heavenly 

ve, 

Counter-swear, -synod, -tack, -taste, etc.: 

see COUNTER-. 


+ Cou'ntertai:l. 04s. Also countre-, coun- 
tir-, -taille, -taile, -tayle. [a. OF. contretatile 
the opposite half or duplicate of a tally: cf. next.] 

1, The opposite half of a tally; a tally or score 
kept to check another. 

1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 7: pi reckenyng bi tyme bisili 
pou make, Or pe deuel bringe Seorenitee a ps Piers 
of Fuliham o04 in Hazl. £. P. P. 11. 9 Hys paymentes ben 
scored on the countertayle. x§70 Levins Afamip. 199/11 A 
countretayle, anticopa. 1617 [see COUNTERTALLY]. 

2. A connter-stroke. 

¢ 1430 Lyps. Bockas vi. iii. (1554) 149 b, Agayn the malice, 
to make a countertaile Of parie Silla, the malice eft tas. 


sayle. 1436 Pol, Poems (2859) 11. 174 The countertayles OF 
oure enmyes. 


(Covunter- 6.] 


‘ 
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3. At the countertai!: in reply, in retort. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 7. 1134 Folweth Ekko that 
holdeth no silence, But euere answereth at the countretaille. 
¢ 1430 Lyps. Ain. Poems (1840) 130 Alweys at the Countre- 
taile Theyr [wives] tunge clagpithe and dothe hewe. 

+Cou'nterta:lly, O/s.-° [f. Counrer- 8 + 
Tatty aftcr prec.] The opposite half or part of 
a tally: =CounTER-STOCK, 

1440 Prompt. Pare. 99/x Cowntyrtaly, anticofa, 1617 
Minsuev Ductor, A Countertaile or” Countertallie, or 
tallie to confirme or confute another tallie.. because it is a 
piece of wood which the one partie keepeth, that is cut off 
from another peece that the other partie keepeth: and so 
when both parties meet with their tallies, they score vp the 
numher of that which is deliuered and receined, by cutting 
a notch with a knife. [Hence in subsequent Dicts.] 

Counter-taste: see CounTER 10h. 

+Counterte'll, v. Oés. rare~'. 
1.] ‘vans. ‘Yo tell in a contrary way. 

x619 Lusuincton Serm. in Phenix (1708) VW. 477 They 
cross and countertell each others News. 

Countertemps: see CoNTRETEMPS. 

Counter-tendency, -term : sce CounTER-. 

Counter-tenor. 1/us, Also 5 cowntur- 
tenur, 6 counter tenouer, a conter tenor, 6-8 
Contra-Tenor. fad. obs. VF. contre-teneur, obs. 
It. contra-tenore: see COUNTER- 12 and TENOR. ] 

1. A part higher in pitch than the tenor, sung by 
a high male voice; the alto. 

1388 [see hb]. rs0z Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. 
iv. 393, I understande by .. the counter tenouer [of the 
gloryous melodye of paradyse] the Ioye and the gladnes of 
the eave men and woinen of paradyse. rs9q4 T. B. Let 
Primaud, Fr. Acad. w. 95 They make the voice. .small, 
cleere, and shrill, like to the countertenor, 163x Bratuwair 
Whimszies, Char, Ballad-monger 19 Now he counterfeits a 
naturall base, then a perpetuall treble, and ends with a 
counter-tenure, 1706 A. Beprorp empleo Mus. ix. 172 ‘This 
in Musick, signifies the Counter Tenor. 

tb. with word-play on CuUnTER 34.3, a prison. 

1388 Pol, Poems (1859) I. 277 Perauenture on ware Jost 
suntptumn tenports plausus, A cowutur-tenur at Newgat 
cantabit carcere elausus. 1611 Dekker, etc. Koaring 
Girle Wks. 1873 HL. 188 Sir Dav. Think you the Counter 
cannot breake him 7... I'Ile make him sing a Counter tenor, 
sure. 

ec. fig. 

r61q ‘IT. Avams Devil's Banquet 284 Sometimes the 
Tenour of Judgement; sometimes the Counter-tenour of 
Reproofe. 1767 An. Reg.195 To the unison of which they 
would not scruple to recite the counter-tenour. 

2. A counter-tenor voice. 

1771 Smotiett Hianph. Cl. 1. 30 Apr., He has got such a 
clear counter-tenor, 1814 Scorr Weve. alii, Hf you heard 
her fine counter-tenor admonishing Kate and Matty in the 
morning. 1856 Sapitta Novetio Voice & Vocal Art, 4 In 
England, a fourth class of male voice is recognized, called 
alto, or counter-tenor. 1879 J. Huttau in Grove Dict. 
ALus, 1. 58/1 The falsetto counter-tenor. .still to be found in 
cathedral choirs, dates. .from the restoration of Charles II. 

3. Asinger with a counter-tcnor voice. 

1623 Cheque Bk. Chapel Royal (Camden) 10 John Croker, 
a conter tenor of Westminster, 1627 /dfd. 12 Richar 
Sandy, a contra tenor of St. Paules. rgzx BUDGELL Specs. 
No. 116 ® 3 A most excellent Bass, but..at present he only 
wanted a Counter-Tenor. 1782 [see ConTRATENOR]. a 

+4. Name of the fourth string of the bass-viol. 

1674 Prayrorp Skil] Afus, 1.92 The Bass-Viol. .is usually 
strung with six strings. .the first..is called the Treble..the 
fourtb, the Counter-Tenor, 

5. attrib. 

1598 BarnrieLD Pecunia ii, 1 would not sing the Counter- 
tenor part. «@ 167a Woop Life (2848) 67 Mr. Ellis would 
take up a counter-tenor viol, and play. 1759 Aux. Reg.279 
A counter-tenor voice. 1806 Caticotr Mus. Gram. 9 
When the C Clef is placed so that the two cross strokes 
enclose the middle Line, it is called the Counter Tenor or 
Viola Clef. 

+Couwnter-te:rrace. Obs. [Covnter- 8b.] 
Landscape Gardening. A step or ‘benching’ 
covered with turf. 

x7i2 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 117 Foot-Paces, 
Counter-Terrasses .. and Slopes of Grass.. These Foot: 
Paces and Counter-Terrasses, are sustained by low Walls. 

Counter-terror, -theory, etc.: sce COUNTER-. 


+ Cou:nter-think, 7. Os. rare. In quot. 
contre-. [CounrEr- 1: transl. I’. contrepenser.] 
intr. To think again or contrariwise. 

1q80 Caxton Ovid’s Afet. x. vii, Thus thought and 
contrethought Mirra, se 

Hence Cou:nter-thinker (see quot.). 

1611 CorGr., Cont repenseur, a counter thinker; one that 
thinks otherwise then, or contrarie to, that he hath done. 

Counter-thought, -threat, -thrust, 
-thwart, etc.: see COUNTER-. 

Cou'nter-ti:de. [Counter- 6.] A tide 
running counter to the main or usnal current. 


(CountEr- 


{ 


1570 Dee J/ath. Pref, 18 Places of daungers. .or of Quick- 


sandes .. Countertides, Whorlepooles, etc. 1685 Drypen 
Thren. August. iv. 8 Such were our counter-+tydes at land, 
and so Presaging of the fatal blow. 1751 LaBeLve Hest, 
Br. 119 Rivers that have flat Shores, Counter Tides, and 
Eddies. 1796 H. Honter tr, St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (2799) 
1. p. Ixifi, Counter-currents and counter-tides, 

Counter-tierce (/excing) : sce CouNTER 36.5 

Counter-timber : see CounTER sé.4 

+ Cownter-time. Ods. [In senses 1 and 2 
transl. F. contrefemps in same senses: see CON- 
TRETEMPS ; in sense 3 counter is prob. adj. 


COUNTERTYPE. 


1. Fencing. A pass or thrust made at a wrollg or 
inopportune moment; ConTRrETEMPS 1. Also fig. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie ut, xi. 226 Martius .. nere 
discourseth but of fencing feats, Of counter times, finc- 
tures, sly passatacs. 1675 Drypen A arengz. iv. i, Let 
Chearfulness on happy Fortune wait And give not thus the 
Counter-time to Fate. 

2. Horsemanship. Interruption by a horse of the 
cadence or regularity of movement, owing to bad 
horsemanship or to unruly disposition, 

1632 J. Haywarn tr. Uiondi’s Fromena 82 Wis horse... 
gave sometimes such counter-times, as might teach a good 
Horseman to stick firme to his seete. 1730-6 Baitxy folio, 
Counter Time is the defence or tance of a Morse, that 
interrupts his cadence and the measure of his manage. 

8. Contrary or opposite time. 

1662 Howprs Seren Prod, Wks. 1845 V1. 14 Vou would 
See. the water on the other side of the bar to do the same, 


but in counter-time. 
(Cocster- 3.J A 


Cownter-title. Law. 
title to property in opposition to another title. 

1808 Buxtuam Se. A'eform 20 The grounds of the defence 
in respect of counter-title. 1883 Sv/icitor’s Frnl. 10 Nov. 
25/1 Rule 244 abolishes the practice of adding a counter- 
title to the action when a counter-claim is confined to a 
claim for relief against the original plaintiff alone. 

Counter-token, -traverse, -treason, cic. : 
sec COUNTER-. 

Cou:nter-toning, 2//. sh. nome-wd. [Covs- 
TeR- 12.] “The accompanying (of singing, ete.) in 
a different pitch. 

1873 W.S. Mayo Never sl gain xi. 245 And as neath the 
chants of Nature, So beneath the smiles of Art, Speak the 
saune low countertonings, ‘lo my sad and questioning heart. 

+Cownter-trea:cle. Ol. rare—'.  [f. 
Counter. 10 + TReACLE, an antidote.) A prepa- 
ration connteracting a treacle, antidote, or remedy. 

1707 J. Stevens ir. Queredo's Com, Wks. 12709) 487 We 
have invented a Connter-Treacle to convey Poisons to the 
Heart. 

Counter-tree, -trench : scc CountEr-. 

+ Cou:nter-tre'vis, a. //er. Obs. [Covn- 
TER- 14b.] Of a charge : Divided into two part» 
of different tinctures. 

1486 BR. St. Adtaus, dicr. Bv a, Countretreuis is calde in 
armys whan halfe the beest is of oon coloure and that other 
halfe of an other coloure. 1586 Ferxe Blas. Gentrie 204 
‘Tofte bearcth arg.a Lion rampant pas per fesse gewles 
and sable, which the auncients called countertreuis, that is 
countercullored or cullored of two cullors in trauers as one 
would say ouerthwart the middest. 

Counter-triangle, «. //er. 
14, and ‘TRIANGLE. 

1830 Ronson frit. Herald V1. Gloss., Counter-triangle, 
called éarry rudented, the one inlo the other, or éarry 
bendy lozengy counterchanged, 

Cou:nter-tri‘ppant, @. Her. =next. 

1830 Ronson Brit. Herald INL. Gloss., Counter-trippant 
or -/7tpping, 2 3 

Cou:nter-tritpping, a. fer. [Counrer- 
14.] Said of two stags, hinds, etc.; Walking in 
opposite directions on the same plane. 

1610 Guitui J/eraldry ut, xiv. 132 Hee beareth Sable, 
two Hindes counter-tripping in Fesse argent. 1727 Bran- 
Ley Fam, Dict. s.v. 

Counter-truth, -tug: sec CounTER-. 

+ Cownter-tu:ne. Ods. vare. [Counter- 
12.) A tune or musical part, answering, or form- 
ing an accompaniment to, another. 

1598 Sytvester Du Bartas u. ii. Columnes 743 All these 
sweet-charming Counter-Tunes we hear. 

Cou'nter-tu:rn. [In senses 3 and 2 formed 
to render Gr. dyriorpogy; in senses 3 and 4 
f. CountER- 6.] 

tl. =ANTISTROPHE 1. Oés. 

21637 B. Joxson Underwoods \xxxvii. Pindaric Ode, 
The Strophe, or Turn..The Antistrophe, or Counterturn. 

+2. Prosody, Used by Puttenham for the con- 
tinucd repetition of the same word at the end of 
successive clauses;=L, conversio. Obs. 

1s89 Putrennam Eng. Poesie ut, xix. (Arb) 209 The 
Greekes call this figure Autéstraphe, the Latines, connersio, 
I following the originall call him the conuster-turne, he- 
cause he turnes connter in the middest of euery meetre. 

3. A tnrn in the contrary direction. 

1744 Euiza Havwoon Female Spect. (1748) I. 10x Some 
turns and counter-turns in politics. 1805 Worpsw. Prelude 
xu.148 Amid the turns and counterturns, the strife And 
various trials of our complex being. 

4. In a dramatic composition, an unexpected 
turn or development of the plot at the climax. 

1651 Davenant Gondibert Pref, The fourth [Act)..gives 
+. a counterturn to that main design which chang’d in the 
third. 1668 Drvpen Dram. Poesy in Arb. Garner IIL. 520 
The Catastasis or Counter-turn. .embroils the action in new 
difficulties. 

Counter-turned, #/. a. Her. 
contrary directions. 

1830 in Rosson Brit, Herald 111. Gloss. 

Cou'nter-tu:rning, v4/. sb. [Counter- 6.] 
A turning in the contrary direction. 

@ 1668 Davenant Zo Earl of Orrery Whs, (1673) 280 
Yours can all ‘Turmes and Counter-turnings find To catch 
Opinion, as a Ship the winde. 

Cownterty:pe. [Counter- 3, 8: cf. Anri- 
TYPE.) tl. =Antityre. Oés. 

1624 Gataxer Tvansudst. 121 Christ might not as well 


See Covnten- 


Turned in 


COUNTERVAIL. 


compare the type with the truth; as the type with the 
countertype. 

2. A parallel type in another sphere ; a parallel. 

1855 Mitman Lat, Chr. (1864) 1X. xiv. iv. 170 Almost all 
the vernacular poetry of the middle ages has its Latin 
countertype, 

3. An opposite type ; a logical opposite. 

1880 Scribn. Mag. May 121 Whitman is his countertype 
at the pole opposite from that of art. 

Countervail (kauntarvéll), v. Also 4-6 
countre-, countyr., cowntir-, contre-, conter-, 
contur-, 4-7 -vaile, -vayle, -vaille, -vale, [a. 
AF. countrevaloir =OF. contrevaloir (pres. subj. 
contrevatlle):—L, phrase contri valére to be of 
worth against. 

t 1, trans. To be equivalent to in value. Oés. 

€1380 Wycuir Ii"ks, (1880) 392 pes tibis and pis offryngis, 
be whiche as I suppose cowntirvaylen pe seculer lordis 
rentis. 1494 Fasvan Chron. vit. 569 lewellys & other stuffe 
yt countyruayled the sayd value. 1551 Rozinson tr. Jfore's 
Utop. (Arb.) 45 All the goodes in the worlde are not hable 
to counteruayle mans life. 1604 T. Wricur Passions v. § 4. 
240 Such a pretious Iewell..a million of golde would not 
countervaile. 165g Futter CA. /ffst. 11. v. § 10 As a Shil- 
ling passing in Payment countervaileth six two-pences. 

2. To equal, match, come up to. arch, 

1§30 Patscr, 80r Whan the frensche tonge hathe many 
adverbes that contrevaile one adverbe in englyshe. 1607 
Torsrin Four. Beasts (1673) 133 Notwithstanding they 
countervail not the Greshoure in greatness. 1635 N. Car- 
vENTER Geog, Del. u. ix. 164 That these vapours counter. 
uaile the water perpetually brought in, is. .very improbable. 
173 Porr. £ss. Man 1, Argt., Reason alone countervails 
all the other faculties, 1841 Emerson Lect., Times Wks. 
(Bohn) 11, 250 An incalculable energy which countervails 
all other forces in nature. 

tb. To make an cquivalent return for; to 
rectprocate. Obs, 

1583 Stusses Anal, Abus. (1877) 63 Though I be vnable 
with any benefit to counteruail your great pains. 1587 
Fieminc Contn, Lolinshed \1. 1295/2 So much the lesse 
hope haue we..to counteruaile the huge sea of the rest of 
your benefits. 1610-12 Rowtanps Four Anaves (Percy 
Soc.) 7 Whome you shall ready finde ‘I'o countervaile your 
curtesie. 1633 Hrywoop Eng. Tram. um. Wks. 1874 1V. 41 
This, and more..can neuer counternaile The oft and fre: 
quent welcomes giuen my sonne. 

+3. To act agaiust or resist with equal force; to 
counterbalance. Oés. 

1§90 Spenser F.Q. 1. vi. 29 He fiersly at him flew .. 
Who, soone prepared to field, his sword forth drew, And 
him with equall valew countervayld. 1641 Witkins Math. 
Magick u. xv, (1648) 292 The outward streams. .must be of 
so much force as to countervail all that weight. 1669 
Bovir Contn, New Exp. 1. xlvii. (1682) 163 The Air in the 
Bladder .. was able by its Pressure to countervaile the 
weight of 42 pound, 

+b. To balance against any force; to ballast. 
Obs, rare. 

1630 J. Levetr Ord. Fees (1634) 70 If any tempest sud- 
denly arise, they [bees] countervaile themselues with little 
stones, flying in the wind as neere the ground as may be. 

4. fig. To avail or prevail against; to have 
force or be of effect against ; to counterbalance. 

1547 J. Harrison Exhort, Scottes 226 Thoughe prescrip- 
cion serued in that case. .yet the warres made from tyme to 
lyme, counternaile a possession thereof. ¢1g60 Aap. PaRKER 
Psalter \xxxili. 237 Gods hand them all so countervayke. 
3674 Govt. Tongue Pref, § 5 These few stones and sling 
«-May countervail the massive armor, of the uncircum. 
cised Philistin, 1768 Brackstone Comm. 111, 404 No certi- 
ficate of a judge was allowed .. to countervail the oath of 
the poy 1849 Grote Greece nu. lv. (1862) V. 6 Advantage 
«which had to a certain extent been countervailed by su 
sequent losses. 31859 Kincsiev Agric. Crisis Misc. th. 170 
No subsequent failures. .can countervail that fact. 

5. To compensate, make up for (damage, 
trouble, loss, ete.). Formerly satd also of persons. 

1393 Gowta Conf, 1. 270 Ife..countrevaileth The harm, 
that he hem so travaileth. 1ga3 Lo, Berxers Froiss. 1. 
Cxxxvill, 167 The good seruyce that ye haue done, and 

our valyantnesse..must counteruayle your trespasse, and 

taken for your excuse. 1 Cocan Haven Health iii, 
(1636) 23 God. . hath provided food..to restore and counter- 
vaile..the continual impairing..of our flesh, 1623 Binte 
Esther vii. 4 Although the enemy could not counteruaile 
the kings dammage. 2733 Appison Guardian No. 135 Px 
It. .more tban countervails all the calamities and afflictions 
which can possibly befal us. 1834 Lytton Fomtpeit 252 
What hope for myself could countervail the despair for 
thee? 1865 Grote Plato I. vi. 273 A full breadth of posi- 
tive philosophy to countervail his own negative fertility, 

@. intr. a. To be of i force or weight on 
the contrary side; to avail against (with, for obs.) 

1393 Gower Conf Prol, 1. 28 Where Rome than wolde 
assaile, There mighte nothing contrevaile, 1536 Starkey 
Let. in England p. x\, Albehyt..suffycyent to conturvayle 
agayn al owtward displesure, rgg1 Recoror Cast. Know, 
(1§56) 233 Alwaies the one signe counteruailyng with his 
contrary, there is evermore one halfe of the Zodiake aboue 
the Horizonte. 1583 Stusaes Anat. Aéns, (1877) 27 There 
is no sinne so greeuous, which the grace and mercy of God 
is not able to counteruaile withal. 31649 Mitton Efkou, 
xii, (1851) 433 Against which testimonies. .the bare denyall 
of one man..cannot..countervaile. 1660 IncE!.o Bentiv. & 
Urania 1.(1682) 116 Will the treading a few steps counter- 
vail for perseverance in our journey ? 1831 Brewster Vewu 
fon (1855) I, iv, 108 What name, , could countervail against 
the High Priest of Science, 


pi. To be equivalent or equal; to vie cufth. 


1530 Calisto & Metis. in Hazl, Dodsley 1. 61 [He] would 
say tm comparison nothing conntervails, 1§70 Ascnam 
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Scholem, (Arb.) 102 Surelie the proffet .. wold conteruaile 
wyth the toile, x8: J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor, 81, 
A certeine man.. who rashly.. seemeth to countervaile 
with the politicke prowesse of ea oe 

Countervail (kawntaveil), 56. 2 Obs. [f. 

rec. vb.) That which countervails; an equiva- 

lent. 

€13430 Lypa. Chorle & Byrde (1818) 15, 1 to haue more 
poise closid in myn entraille Than alle my body set for the 
counteruaylle. 1663 Mro. Worcester Water-Comm. En- 
gine 15 ‘The Engine consisteth of the following Particu. 
lars :—1. A perfect Counterpoize for what quantity soever of 
Water.—2. A perfect Countervail for what Height soever it 
is to be brought unto.. 4. A Viceregent or Countervail 
supplying the place and performing the full force of a Man, 
Wind, Beast or Mill. a 1736 Soutn Ser. (1717) U1. 515 
The present pleasure of a sinfull Act, is a poor Counter- 
vail for the bitterness of the Review. 1853 G. JounxsTon 
Nat, Hist. E. Bord, 1,126 This. .structure is given as a 
countervail to the great size and weight of the seed. 

t+Countervai'lable, @. O%s. [f. CousTEr- 
VAIL ¥, +-ABLE.] To be matched or set against 
as equivalent. Const. with, fo. 

1576 Firmxc Panopl. Epist. 299 What commendation... 
can I give thee that is countervailable with the singularitie 
of thy vertue. 1§77-87 IloninsneD Chron, IL]. 1401/2 
With knighthie courage counteruaileable to his double de- 
sire of honour. 1623 Br. [ax Serr. V.157 Worlds of all 
these are no way countervailable to Truth. 165: Howe. 
Venice 161 A countervailable summe of money. 

Countervai'ling, 74/. sé. [f. as prec. + 
-INGT,] The action of the verb CouNTERVAtL, q.v. 

1612 Brerewoon Lang. & Relig. xiv. 148 What is wanting 
in the south parts of the two foresaid continents, towards 
the countervailing of the north parts, 

Countervailing, f//. a. [-1xc2.] That 
countervails; counterbalancing, compensating. 

1793 I. JEFFERSON Hi"rrt. (1859) IV. 15 lt would not have 
been wonderful if we had taken countervailing measures. 
1832 Lewis U'se & Ab, Pol. Terms xx. 173 Balanced by 
countervailing advantages. 1884 Sat, Rev. 14 June 7811 
If we impose a countervailing duty upon bounty-fed sugar. 

+ Countervailment. Ods. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-MENT.] Compensation. 

1694 Nasur Terrors of Night Fivb, Ile that hath con. 
sumed his braines to compasse prosperitie and meetes with 
no counteruaylement in fe likenesse but hedge wine and 
lean mutton. 7 

Countervair ‘kau:ntarvéor), sb. (a.). Her. 
Also 8 contre-. [Countrr- 14: ef. F. comtre- 
vair.] A variety of vair (one of the ‘furs’,, in 
which the bells or cups of the same tincture are 
placed base to base. 

1766 Porny /feraldry tii. (1777) 27 Counter-Vair or 
Contre. Vair, is when Dells or Cups of the same Tincture 
are placed Base against Base and Point against Point. 


1864 Bouten. fferaddry Hist. §& Pop. iv. (ed, 3) 20, 1868 
Crssans Her. iii. (1882) 54. 

So Countervat-ry a. (in 8 contre-vary), 

1733 Battery (vol. Il, s.v. bary), Contre-Vary. 1830 


Rosson Brit. Herald U1. Gloss., Conntervairy or verry 
is considered a fur. 

Countervalla-tion = ConTRAVALLATION. 

1676 Ear. Orrery Art of War 173 Our modern Lines of 
Circumvallation and Counteryallation, 18ag Gent? Mag. 
I. t. 300 Lines of circumvallation and countervallation. 

+Counterva‘lue, v. Ols. Also 7 contre-. 
[CounTER- 1+ VALUE v.: ef. the earlter counter- 
vail] 

1. ¢rans. To equal or counterbalance in value; 
= COUNTERVAIL I. 

1581 W, Starrorn Exam. Compl. 1. (1876) 17 We haue 
nothing to sell..to counterualue those things that we must 
buy agayne. 1 T. Hurron Reasons a Refusal 13 
Whose vse and doctrine countervalue not their doubts e 
yneertaine opinions, 1656 H. Puiuirs Purch, Patt, Byjb, 
The Rent remaining will counter-value the Ground: Rent. 

2. intr. Of an accused person: To give a 
counter-estimate, Cf, CouNTER-PENALTY. 

1832 Sir G. C. Lewts in PAilol, Museum 1.132 The de- 
fendant was then allowed to make a lower assessment of 
the fine or other penalty, to counter-value, as it was called 
(avrerpdeda: or vroremagéat. 

+Couwnterva:lue, 54. Os. [cf prec, and 
Fr. contre-valeur.| Fequivalent value. 

1655-60 Srantev ffist. Philos, (1701) 613/1 It is altos 
gether fruitless, and not of countervalue with the troubles 
which follow it. 

Cownter-vault, [Cf Cocyrer-arcn.J] An 
inverted vault or arch, 

3874 Keicut Dict. Mech, z 

Counter-vaunt, -vibration : see CountER-. 

Counterve'ne, v. xarc.= CONTRAVENE. 

(1825 CoteripGe Ards Re/f, (1848) 1. 14 The demonstra. 
net required would countervene all the purposes of the 
truth in question, 

+Countervenge, v. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. 
comtrevenger, {. contre- + venger (see AVENGE).] 
trans, To revenge, take retaliatory vengeance for. 

1523 Lo, Berners Froiss. 1. cexlv. 365 [They] toke in 
great dispyte the takyng of the said messangers .. wher- 
fore they thought to counterueng it. /éfd, ccclvilil, 581 
The erle gaue leve. .tothe knightes and squiers. .to counter- 
uenge them of their domages. 

Cou‘ntervenom, are. [Cf It. contrav- 
veleno.] = COUNTERPOISON ; bnt in quot. =A venom 
or poison used as an antidote to another poison. 

1854 Dr Quincey Mar Wks, 1V. 264 A counter-venom 
to the taint of some more mortal poison. 


COUNTER-WEIGHT. 


+ Cownterverse. és. 
?A verse sung alternately; a 
taken up by others. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § Af, (1684) 11.459 The best and longest 
song with the most counterverses in it should be set up at 
his coming. 1614 J. Davies Lglogues Wks. (Grosart) II. 
m, 21 And J, with thee, will chaunt each counterverse. 

Cownterview. [Covnrrr- 8, 9; cf. F, con- 
tre-vue opposite point of view (in Littré).] 

+1. An opposite or reciprocal view; view from 
opposite sides or In opposite directions ; position 
of two persons or things fronting each other, or 
placed so as to contrast with each other. 

1590 R. W. 3 Lords & Ladies Lond.t. in Hazl. Doadsle: 
VI. 464 A counterview of pages and of shields. 1607 S, 
Coutins Sermon (1608) 39 The two Cherubins that face the 
Mercy seat with mutuall counterview. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 
x. 231 Within the Gates of Hell sate Sin and Death, In 
counterview. 1738 Swirt fol, Conversat. Introd., I have 
drawn some lines of Sir John Lingar’s character. .on purpose 
to place it in counterview or contrast with that of the other 
company. 1780 /fist. Europe in Ann, Reg. 121/2 He had 
only to pass the names of the protestors in counterview be- 
fore them, P — 

2. The opposite view or opinion. (Better as two 
words.) 

1852 Sin W. Haminton Discuss. 2 M. Peisse has ably 
advocated the counterview. 

Counter-vindication, 
-wager, etc.: sce COUNTER-. 

+ Counterwai't, v. Ols. Also 4 co/untre- 
waite, -wayte. [a. AF. countre-, ONF, contre: 
waiter, OF, contreguaitier, {. contre against 

+guaitier, in ONF. warter, to Walt, watch.] 
trans. To lie in wait against; to watch against. 

1386 Cuavcer Afeis. » 353 (Harl. pai schal Be 
evermore counterwayte enbusshementz and alle espiaille. 
1562 PHAER A@nerd ix. Aaijb, Aye watcbing Iyke some 
Wolfe .. counterwaiting shipfold cots. 1602 Carew Corn. 
zwall 29 b, Another troope com's in with fire and sword, Yet 
cowardly, close counterwaite his way, 

lTence Counterwai‘ting J//. a. 

1594 Carew 7asso (1881) 66 Their returne,.Was by the 
counterwayting foe distrest. 

Cou'nter-wa:lk, [Counter- 8b.] A smaller 
parallel walk as an accessory to a main walk. 

1664 Fiecxxor Disc. Eng. Stage (1869) 277 A..well con- 
triv'd Garden, cast into its Walks and nterwalks, 1722 
J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 41 Three Alleys close 
together, a large one in the Middle, and two on the Sides 
that accompany it, and are called Counter-walks. 

+ Cownter-wa:lker. Os. nonce-wd. One 
who walks on the opposite side; in f/. = ANTI- 
PODES. (Cf. COUNTER-PACER). 

x6as Liste Dx Sartas, Noe 123 That the men of Chili are 
the right Antipodes or counter walkers unto Spain. . 

Cou'nter-wall. 4/i/. [Counrer- 13.] A line 
of wall raised against the enemy’s wall. 

1836 Tutruwatt Greece II], xxv. 411 The Syracusans.. 
had returned to the city..leaving a guard at the counter. 
wall. 1850 Grote Greece u.lix. VI1.342 A tenable counter- 
wall..would completely defeat the intent of the besiegers. 

+ Cou'nter-warden. Oés.—° [CountErR-8b 
+ WARDEN: cf. CONTRE-MASTER.] 

1611 Cotcr., Contre-garde, an vnder-warden, or counter. 
warden, 

Counter-warmth, -wave: see CounTER-. 

Counterweigh (kauntorwé''), v, Also 5-6 
-wey, 6 -way, countreweigh. [f. CounTer- 1+ 
WEIGH v., a partial englishing of AF. countre- 
ae to Covina att 

. trans. To weigh (things) against each other, 


or in oppostte scales; to balance. (In quots. fig.) 

14 DG. Bochas 1. xvii. goa, Yf their power wer 
cnt in balaunce And counterweyed aright in theyr 
memory. azsgr Wvatr Adused Lover resolveth Poet. 
Wks. 26 With words and chere so contrarying, Sweet and 
sower countre-weighing. ; 

2. intr. To act as a counterpoise or equévalent 
weight ; to weigh evenly Geil parabens?) iit. and fig. 

1523 Sxetton Gari. Laurel 847 With whose chast lyvyng 
Your noble demenour is counterwaying. 1545 ASCHAM 
To.roph, (Arb.) 127 To peece theyr shaftes..wyth brasel or 
bolye, to counterwey with the head, a1568 — Jet, to 
Raven (T.), If Wrights had ten fellowships of St. John’s, it 
would not counterweigh with the loss of this occasion, 2809 
Pinkney 7rav. France 8 To counterweigh against the 
continental predominance of the French Emperor. 

3. trans. To counterbalance, eounterpoise. 

1825 CaRLvLe Schiller 1, (1845) 73 The few men of worth 
« sare too disagreeably Counters ei gbed by the baleful swarm 
of creatures who keep humming round you. 1854-6 Pat- 
MORE Angel in H. 1, tt. 1. (1879) 148 If one slight column 
counterweigh The Ocean, ‘tis the Maker's law. ’ 

Counter - weight, counterweight 
(kau‘ntaswé't), [Counter- 8; cf. prec. and Coun- 
TERPOISE sé,] A vol in the opposite scale, a 
counterbalancing wetght, a counterpoise. 

1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2837/4 Lines, Pullies, and Counter- 
weights. 1710 Norris Chr. Prud. v. 216 Wowever it may 
be outweigh’d. .bya cach in the prevailing Scale. 
1794 G. Anams Nat. §& Exp. Philos. 1. iii. 78 As soon as 
the counter-weight was taken off..the spring exerted its 
1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 394/2 The tele- 

nded by chains. 


? CovunTEr- 8.) 
urden or refrain 


-vote, -volley, 


power. J 
scope is balanced by counter-weights suspe 


b. 
we Tucker Zé. Nat. (1852) 1.64 They attribute [to 
| the Wi hi 


a power of controlling desire, without aid of any 


counter-weight whatsoever. 


COUNTERWEIGHTED. 
Philos. in Encyel. Aletrop. 


1845 Maurtcr Jor. & Afet. 
66a 
counter-weight. .to theology. 


Physical studies as a 

Cownterwei:ghted, #//. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
¥umished with a countcr-weight. 

1870 Lug. Mech. 7 Jan. 401/3 The case is analogous to 
that of a counter-weigbted body. 1874 Kxicut Dict. Aleck. 
I. 637/2 A counterweigbted wire ..to balance the threads 
after they are depressed by the faller-wire. 

Cownterwhee'l, v. vere. [Counrer- 1.] To 
wheel round in the contrary direction. Hence 


Cou:nterwhee‘led f#/. a. 

1659 Lovetace Poets (1864) 178 The falcon charges at 
first view With her brigade of talons, through Whose 
shoots the wary heron beat With a well counterwheel'd 
retreat. - 

Counter-wind, -witness : see CounTER-. 

+Cownter-window. 0és. [transl. F. consre- 
Jenétre, contre-vitre A shutter outside a win- 
dow. 

61x Cotacr., CoutrefSeuestre, a woodden window (on the 
outside of a glasen one), a connter window, or outward 
window. 1616 Surre. & Marku, Country Farme is By 
the meanes of Windowes and counter-Windowes, you may 
cut off the entrance both of Sunne and whatsoeuer Winds. 

+Cownter-wo:rd. J//. Obs. [CountEr- 8; 
after F. contre-mot.] = CoUNTERSIGN. 

1678 A. Lovett Fontaine's Duties Cav. 37 Quarter Master 
--It is his duty likewise to go duly and receive the word. 
He ought. ,to write it down with the Counter-word, that he 
may remember them. 

Cownterwo'rk, sé. [CounTeER- 3, 13.] 

1. gen. Any work intended to oppose or countcr- 
act another work; opposing work or opcration. 

1598 FLorto, yeas Aad @ counterworke, a con- 
trarie operation. 1846 Trencu Afirac. Introd. (1862) 23 
Side by side with the miracles. .runs another line of wonders, 
counterworks of his who is ever the ape of the Most High. 
1871 Tytor Prim. Cult. 11. 297 ‘The history of good and 
evil. .is the bistory of his work and her counterwork. 

2. Af. A work raised in opposition to those of 
the enemy. 

1650 CromwetL Let. 2 Apr. (Carlyle), The enemy had 
made two retrenchments or counter-works, strongly palisa- 
doed. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4077/2 We are preparing a 
Counter-work, from whence we may beat them from the 
Breach, 1836 Tutriwate. Greece IT. xxv. 411 The whole 
army proceeded..to the counterwork, 

Jig. «1734 Nortu Exam. m, vi. § 49. 459 If any Good 
was done, they might erect some Counterworks to prevent 
its Effect, 

Counterwork (kawntoiwd-3k), v. Pa. t. and 
pa. pple. -wrought or -worked. [CounrTER- 1.] 

1. intr. To work in opposition, or with contrary 
intent. 

1602 Warner Add, Eng. x. lix. (1612) 258 Whereto amaiz’d 
she counter-works, nor would for ought relent, 1683 Cuack- 
nit Thealna § Cl. 37 And now Philemon ’gan to guess 
their ends And counterworks t’ oppose them. 1877 E. R. 
Conner Sas. Faith ii. 53 Two divers sets of causes are ever 
interworking and counterworking in the tangled web of 
human affairs. 

2. trans. To work against or in opposition to; 
to oppose by contrary operations; to counteract, 
frustrate. 

1628 Pym Addr. in Rusbw. Hist. Coll, fr659) 1. 596 By 
this means they [commonwealths] repair the breaches, and 
counterwork the ordinary and natural effects of time. ¢1678 
J. B. in G. Hickes Spir. Popery 73 After the Lord hath 
counter-wrought these Enemies. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng. 
(1806) 1V. 1. ¥ To counterwork the amorous 
rival. 1848 Macau.ay //ist, Eng. 11. 635 He could not 
actively counterwork the regent. 1875 Poste Gaius IW. 
(ed. 2) 598 A ah E's right of the defendant, whereby the 
right of the plaintiff is .. counter worked or restrained 
from operation. 

+3. AGI. (Sec quot.) Obs. 

rs Putts (ed. Kersey), To Counter-work, (in the Art 
of War) is to raise Works, in order to oppose and ruin those 
of the Enemy. 

Cownterworker. [f. prec. +-2R.] A worker 
against; a counteracter, an opponent. 

1867 Mavrtce Petriarchs & Lazwe. vii. 146 A counter: 
worker of all that had marred His influence. 1871 Macpurr 
Atem, Patinos vi. 76 Antichrist the great counterworker, 

Counterworking, v//. st. [f. as prec. + 
-tna}.] The action of the verb CoUNTERWORK. 

1660 InceLo Bentiv, ¢ Ur. 1, (1682) 21 The Counter- 
workings of Corrivals. @ 1680 Cuarnock A ftrib. God (1834) 
II, 100 The counter-workings of indwelling corruption .. 
have ability to extinguish Grace. 18 Sir W. Hamitron 
Metaph. xii. (7859) 11. 424 In the external world, all is action 
and reaction—all ts working and counterworking. 

Counterworking, #//. a. 
-Ixc 2.] That counterworks. 

1660 Mitton Free Comrw. ee Two troublesom counter- 
working Adversaries. 1849 Grote Greece u. Ixxii. (1862) 
VI, 382 By the counterworking rivalry of Pausanias. 1879 
Escort Englaid I, 190 Varying and counterworking factors. 

t+Counterwrite, v. Ols. [Counrer- 4 
To write against. Hence Counterwri-ting v2/. sd. 

1898 Frorio, Contrascritfo, 2 counterwriting. r6r1 — 
Contrascritto, counter written, 1650 B. Discolliminium 
48, I. desire we may leave writing and counter-writing. 

+ Cownterwrou:ght, £//.4. Obs. See Coun- 
TER-WORK 2, 3. Furnished with or converted into 


counter-works, In quot. fe. 

1649 Lovetace Poems (1864) 132 Let me make my ap- 
proach, when I lye downe, With counter-wrought and 
er. foal ¢, eyes serving as counterworks and travers], 

OL. il. 


{f as prec. + 


rojects of his | 
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Countess (kawntés). Forms: 2-3 euntesse, 3 
-asse, contesse, -as, 3~4 contasse, 4 countas, 
cuntas, 4-5 countes(e, 4-7 -esse, (5 cowntasse, 
cunttass, cowntyse), 6- countess. Also 5 
cometas, comytiss. [a. OF. czutesse, contesse 
slate L. comitissa, fem. of comes, comttl-em: sec 
Count sé,% and -ess. In 13th c, F. partially as- 
similated to I., as cowefesse; the samcinfilnence pro- 
dneed the occasional rath c. Eng. comytiss, comelas.) 

1. The feminine of Count 54.2. a, The wife or 
widow of a Count. b. In the peerage of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the wife or widow ofan EArt. 
ce. A lady holding a posttion in her own right 
equal to that of a count or carl, 

Besides being the proper feminine answering to the English 
Eart, the word is used like Count 56.2 to translate the 
cognate Romanic words, and also the German Grafx and 
tts cognates in Du., Da., ete. 

1184 O. E. Chron, (aud MS.) an. 1140 pe kinges dohter 
Henries, be hefde ben Emperice in Alamanie & nu wires 
cuntesse in Angou. ¢1230 //ali Meid. 9 Aske bes cwenes, 
pes riche cuntasses. 1297 R. Growc. (1724) 157 Veerne, 
Gorloys wyf.. bat was contasse of Cornewail. 
The contesse Isabel, that therl mareschales dou3ter was, 
To Gilebred, Ert of Gloucestre, ispoused was. ¢1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 189 Countas of Marche was sche. 
¢1450 in Wr.-Wiilcker 691 //ec comeftissa, comyt 1475 
ibid. 7992/6 Hee contetissa, cometas. 1460 CarGrave Chron. 
ger Prince Edward weddid Jone, the cuntesse of Keni. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 103 Quenes, duchesses, countesses and 
alle other ladyes. c1seo Jfelusine 35 Specyally the Coun. 
tesse, the satd Erlis wyf. r601 Strsns. Swed Mou. iia 
Were not yon eu'n now, with the Countesse Oliuia? 1706- 
43 Cuampertayne St. Gt. Brit. 179 The King..may, and 
otten hath created Women to be Daronesese! Countesses, 
Dutchesses, and the tike. /d/d. 180 ‘The Lady Mary 
Compton, in King James the Firsts ‘Time, was made Coun- 
tess of Buckingham for Life. 1764 Mactaine tr. JVoskeim's 
Eccl, list. wu, x1. ii. § 16 The sanctimonious pontiff resided 
at thattime with the young Mathilda, countess of ‘Tuscany. 
1892 Standard 26 May 3/3 ‘he guests comprised. .Farl 
and Countess Waldegrave, the Earl and Countess of Gosford 
..the Dowager Countess of Mayo, 

2. A middle size of roofing slate. 

1B03 Sporting Alag. XXII. 109 He had delivered .. 
eight thousand Countesses and eleven thousand Ladies, 
1823 P. Nicnotson /’ract. Build, 393 ‘The Welsh slates are 
generally classed in the following order :—Ladies rft. 3in. 
by 8in. ; Countesses rft. 8in. by roin.; Duchesses 2ft. by 
rft. 2840 Marrvat O//a Podr. (Rtldg.) 2536 Countesses are 
very light, and the wind gets under them. 1883 Birmingh. 
Weekly Post 1 Sept. 1/4 The disturbed slates rattled down 
on every side, regardless of the precedence in order of rank 
to which they were soon introduced as ‘ladies ', ‘countesses’, 
or ‘ duchesses’, according to their merits. . 

Hence Cowntessship, the quality, position, or 
personality of a countess. 

1612 Cuapman Hidowes T. in Dodsley (1780) V1. 140 To 
see with what alacrity I'll accost her Countessship. 1874 
Trotiore Lady Anna ii. 16 If the countess-ship of the 
countess were to be admitted. 

Cowntess, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec] frans. To 
make (any one) a countess. 

23785 Watrote Lett. to Mann (F. Hall), Countessed. 
1861 G. Merenitu 4. //arvingtou 1, ix. 153 She's growin 
since she’s been countessed, and does it peacocky. 

Counteynauncee, obs. f. CouNTENANCE. 

Cownthood. zonce-wd. [See -noon.] The 
rank or dignity of a count; count-ship. 

1832 Cartvie Fs. (1872) IV. 138 Reverence for his Count- 
enh 1837 — Fr. Rev. u. 1. x, His Counthood is not 
indifferent to this man. Cf 


Cownting, v/, sd. 
Count v, +-TNG1.] 


1. The action of the verb Count, q.v. 

cw Wren IWks. (1880) 65 3if pei 3euen benefis to 
clerkis fore here worldly seruyces..as for kechene clerkis 
and countyngge or daunsynge. ¢x400 Maunpev. (1839) vii. 
77 After cowntynge of x. monethes of the 3eer. 1686 Lond. 
722, 2132/4 The new Serjeants having .. performed in the 
Inner Temple Hall..the Ceremony of Counting, and had 
tbeir Quoifs put on by the Judges. 1833 Ann. Reg. 34 If 
no counting out of the House took place, the House might 
resume at 5, 1862 Sara Ship Chandler ii. 22 He's bullied 
me about my compting. 1888 Bryce Amer. Cominw. 11, 
am. Ixy. 488 The election frauds. . ballot-stuffing, obstruction 
of the polls, and fraudulent countings in. 

+2. A ‘company’ (of preachers). O65. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans F vib, A countyng of prechouris. 

3. attrib, and Comd., as counting-art, > -board, 
-machine, -place ; + counting-book, an account- 
book ; + counting-cloth, a cloth for covering a 
connting-table ; } counting-table, (a) a table on 
which money is connted out, a counter; (4) an 
abacns; an arithmetical table. Also CotntTINe- 


HOUSE, -ROOM. 
@ 1637 B. Jonson Horace’s Art Poetrie Wks. (Rtldg.) 735 
Thep lees «How to diuide into a hundred parts, A pound 
. eby their long “compting arts, ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 98/2 
*Cowntynge hens: or table, fapecea, tapeceta. 1g.. in 
Pollard A/tracle Piays 80 My *countynge boke I wolde make 
so clere That my rekenynge I sholde not nede to fere, 1642 
Rocers Naaman 295 Some Prentices in tbe sboppe, have 
tbe trust of their Masters counting bookes. 1480 Wardr, 
Ace. Edw. iV (1830) 170 A yerde and iij quarters grene 
clotbe for half a *counting-clothe [for Exchequer Auditors]. 
x Lisbon (Dakota) Star ae 6/x, I have been in four 
or ftve of the largest banks in Russia. .The Chinese *count- 
ing machine..1s everywhere. 1483 Cath. Angel. 79 A 
*Cowntynge place, dibmatorium. 1440 *Counting-table [see 
counting-board), 1580 HoLtyBanp Treas. Fr. Tong, La 


Also compting. 


| 


ibid. 310 | 


COUNTOUR. 


Tabl: on comptoirdes changeurs, languicrs ou Argentiers, 
the marchauntes counting table. 1616-61 Hotypay 
Persius 298 Nor love 1 him that counts the counting-table 
Of deep arithmeticians but a fable. 
_Couwnting-house. [f. Covst 2v.] A build- 
tng or apartment appropriated to the keeping of 
accounts; a private chambcr, closct, or cabinet 
appropriated to busincss and correspondence; an 
office. Now only as in e. 

cr14go Promp, Larv. 99 Cowntinge hows, compautoria. 
3577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 286 ‘These kind of 
fellowes. .keep themselues close in secret counting houses, 
their baggs are their pillowes whereon they sleep. 1587 
Wills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) 157 In the lyttell cownting 
bowsse within the great chamber. 1734 Wa7ts Relig. Fur. 
(1789) 97 Closets and compting-houses often told our an- 
Cestors their aay Nursery Rime, The king was in his 
counting-house, Counting out his money. 

+b. The office of account of the royal house- 
hold. Oés. 

«1483 Liber Niger in Housch. Ord, 83 He indenteth with 
the Thesaurer of the household in the countinghouse for all 
the basyns, ewears, cuppes, etc. 1539 /é/d. 228 The Lord 
Great Master, the ‘Treasurer and Comptroller of the Kings 
Household. .shall he dayly in the Conipting-house between 
the hours of 8 and 9 in the morning. 1670 Buount Law 
Diet, Counting-House of the Kings Houshold..Commonly 
called the Green Cloth .. where sit the Ioord Steward .. the 
Comptroller. .for daily taking the Accompts of all Expenses 
of the Houshold. 

e. spec, A building, room, or office in a commercial 
establishment, tn which the book-keeping, corre- 
spondence, ctc., are carried on; also a/te2h. (Now 
largely superseded in cveryday use by office.) 

1614 G. Marktan Way to Wealth in Arb. Garner IV. 
334 The counting-houses of the Fish Brokers. «1633 Lis. 
warD tr. CAarron's UWisd, 1. xxxix. 8 10 ‘lo hear... Mer- 
chant talking in his counting-honse. 1797 Brekr Let, 
Sheriffs of Bristol Wks. M1. 148 The merchant who sits in 
his compting-house. 1855 Macauray //isf. Ene. IV. 134 
‘There were those who still remembered him an apprentice, 
sweeping one of the counting houses of the City. attré. 
1882 Penopy Fug. Journalism x. 73 A year or two of 
countinghouse work disgusted James Perry with invoice, 
and ledgers. 

+d. An office of finance, a Comptoir. Ods. 

1735, Berteruy App. fo Quertst § 234 To appoint four 
connting-houses, one in each province, for converting notes 
into specie. | : ree IN 

Cow nting-room, = pree.c. (Chiefly in U.S.) 

1712 ArsutHnot John Bulli1755) 52 lf they ventured into 
the counting-room, a fellow would throw an ink-boitle at 
their head. 1838 Emerson Maz, Lit, Ethics Wks. (Bolin 
Il. 213 In the counting-room, the merchant cares little 
whether the cargo be hides or barilla. 1883 Harper's Alag. 
Mar, 5890/1 Ile staid in his counting-room. 

Countir- ; see CounTer-. 

Countise, var. of QualyTISE, Ofs., cunning, 

tCouwntize, v. Obs. rare. [f. County +-128.] 
To form into a county, 

1598 Srensen in Grosart Sfeaser's IWks. 1. 540 ‘This new 
Countizing of the Countrie of Monohan. 

Countless (kawautlés), 2, Also 7 comptless. 
{f. Count 54,1 4+-LEss.] That cannot be counted : 
of number, less commonly of quantity or value. 

1588 Suaks, 77. 1. ¥. iii. 159 O were the summe of these 
that I should pay Countlesse and infinit, yet would I pay 
them. 1592 — Ven. & Ad. 84 One sweet kisse shall pay 
this comptiesse debt. 1607 Sycvester Du Bartas ww. 
Magnif, (1621) 448 The Flock of Izrael A compt-less Flock. 
3725 Pore Odyss. (J.), I see, 1 cry'd, his woes, a countless 
train, 3827 Krare Chr. ¥., Morning viii, New treasures 
still, of countless price, God will provide for sacrifice. 1880 
Haucuton Phys. Geog. i. 16 ‘The countless worlds that 
surround it. i 

Countly kawntli), @. [f. Count 5.24 -Ly1: 
cf. Ger. grafltch.] Of, pertaining to, or proper to 
a count. 

1847 Secr. Soc. Mid. Ages 324 ‘To repair',as the laws 
express it, ‘his countly hat’, 1879 S. B. Goutp German: 
II. 187 No countly house in Germany has..produced such 
good. .rulers. « 

Counto, obs. form of Coxto. 

+Cowntour, -or. O’s. [An earlter form of 
Counter sd,2, AF. countour, as an official title] 

1. Eng. (fist. An accountant; an officer who 
appears to have assisted in early times in collect- 
ing or auditing the county dues. 

{1292 Britron u, xxi. § 3 Ou seignurs, ou counseillers, ou 
countours,] 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 538 Vor as he huld this 
hundred .. Adam of Arderne was is chef countour, ¢ 1386 
Cnaucer Prol. 389 A firankeleyn was in his compaignye .. 
At sessions tber was he lord and sire fful ofte tyme he was 
knygbt of theshire..A shirreue hadde he been and Countour, 
¢1400 Row, Rose 6814 Bailifs, bedels, provost, countours ; 
These lyven wel nygh by ravyne. 

2. Law. An ancient term for a legal pleader, or 
serjeant-at-law ; cf. Count v 11. 

{1275 Act 3 Edw. J, ¢c. 24 Si nul serjaunt, Contour, ot 
autre face nul manere deceyte ou colluston en la Court le 
Rey.] ¢1325 Poem on Edzw. 11 342 in Pol. Songs(Camden) 
339 And countours in benche that stondeth at the barre. 
1614 SELDEN Titles Hon. 292 A Countour was (if I am not 
deceiu’d) a Sergeant at Law, known also then by both 
names. 1628 Coke On Litt.17a. 1641 Termes deta Le 
g2 Countours by M. Horne, are such Sergeants skilfull in 
the Law of the Realme, which serve the common people to 

ronounce and defend their Actions in judgement for tbeir 
jee. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 1.24, 1861 Riwev tr. Lider 
Albus 42 The Common Serjeant-at-law, who is otherwise 
called the ‘Common Countor’, 1863 H. Cox /astit. u, tii. 
373NOle, 
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COUNTRIFIED. 


Count out : see Counr 54.1 1b, Count v. 1. 

Countre-, obs. form of CounTer-. 

+Countrel. Obs. rare. [Cf. Countour.] = 
AccouNTANT, 

1479 Paston Lett. No. 839 III. 254 Lete my countrelle 
doo what hym liste. souk 

Countrified, count ed (ko ntrifsid), 
ppl.a, [f.next + -Ep1. (The Dictionaries give 
preference to countrified; hut countryfed often 
occurs in good modern writers.)] 

1. Conformed to the country and its life, as 
opposed to that of the town; having the appear- 
ance, manners, and character that belong to, or 
are associated with, rural life; affected by or 
smacking of life in the country ; rustic. 

1653 Fisner Baby Bafptisu: 7 We ourselves were now 
countrified by our long non-residence in the University. 
1759 J. Towniey /ligh life below Stairs t, V'll be so coun- 
trify'd you shall not knowme. 1849 THackrray Pendennis 
liii, Miss Bell's a little conntryfied. 1875 Mrs. Ranpotrit 
W, Hyacinth 1,7 They will think us stupid and countrified. 

Comb, 1840 R. Dawa Sef, Alast v. 12 A thoroughly 
countrified-looking fellow. i: 

b. Conformable to the fashion of a conntry. 

1864 R. F. Burton Dadkonte 38 If .. you wish to be pecu- 
liarly countrified, you sign to rim to kneel. 

2. Of scenery: Country-like, rural. 

1756 Luoyn Cits Country Box 60 So sweet a distance 
for a ride, And all about so countrified! 1814 Lan 
Let, to Wordsworth 9 Aug. All that was countryfied in the 
parks is all but obliterated. 1887 T. A. Trottore What / 
remember I, vii 133 It was altogether more retired and 
countrified, nestling closely among the chestnut woods. 

Hence Cowntrifie:dness. 

1881 Athenzutn 16 July 43 The common countryfiedness 
of their subjects, s 

Countrify kentrifi), 7 [f. next+-Fy; cf. 
éeautify.) Yo impart the characteristics of the 
country to; to make rural or rmstic. Chiefly in 
pa. pple. (see prec.). 

Countre, countree, obs. and arch. ff. Country. 

Country (kontri). Forms: «a, 3-6 contre, 
-trey, 4-5 oon-, ecuntree, 4-6 cuntre, -trey; 
also 3 contreie, 4 -trai, -tray’e, -trez, -try, 
cuntray, -trei, -thre, kon-, kuntre, kontrey, 
5 cuntrye, 6 contrie, -tra, cuntrie, -try, 
-traith, -treth; 8. 5-6 countre, § -tray, 5-8 
-trey, 6-7 -trie, (arch. 8 countrie, 8-9 -tree), 6- 
country. [ME. contre(e, cuntre(e, a. OF. cuntrée, 
contrée=Pr. and It. contrada:—late L. contrata 
(quoted by Brachct from Leges Sicrliw), f. contra 
against, opposite, /i/, that which lies opposite or 
fronting the view, the landscape spread out before 
one: cf. the old Pr. cquivalent encontrada, that 
encountered or met with. So Ger. gegend region, 
f. gegen against, formed (according to Kluge) after 
the Romanic word, 

, The original stress on the final syllable, common in verse 
in ME., has heen retained as an archaism of ballad poetry, 
sometimes with the Spelling countree, conntrie. 

a@1300 Cursor Af, 2362 Oute of pi kip and pis cuntree. 
€ 1386 Cuaucer Thopfas 7 Vborn he was in fer contree, In 
flaundres al biyonde the see. a 1425 Thomas of Erceld. 346 
Wha sall be kynge, wha sall be nane, And wha sall uel le 
this northe countre? ¢ 1450 S?. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4651 To 
straunge contre he wil we trus. a 1784 Dick o' the Cow xii, 
(Bord, Minstr.), Thus Dickie has fell'd Johnie Armstrang 
The prettiest man in the south country [fuse three]. 1798 
Coreaincr Anc. Mariner vi. i, He loves to talk with 
Marineres That come from a far Contrée. 1816 Byaon 
is of Cor, Intr,, And some are in a far countree.] 

. 1. A tract or expanse of land of undefined 
extent ; a rcgion, district. 

¢1a7§ Lay. 1282 Bi Ruscicadan hii neome be see, and bi be 
contre of Assare [c1aog montaine of Azare]. ¢ 1320 Sir 
Tristr. 1437 Pe cuntre well he knewe Er he be dragoun sou3t 
And seize. ¢ 1380 Wveur Seri, Sel. Wks. Il. 5 Al pe 
contrey aboute Jordan. /6id.9 Marie wente into monteyne 
contre, ¢1450 Alerfin ii. 32 That contre is full of grete 
forestis. 19771 Smottert //uinph. Cl. Sad 196 Two a 
ago, we went across the country to visit Squire Burdock. 
r87a E. Peacock Afabel Heron 1. vi, 88 His road lay over 
a flat country. 1 Whitaker's Alimanack 446 A rich 
grazing country admirably adapted to the rearing of sheep. 

b. without a. and p/. 

388: J. Russert. Haizs tii, 38 Round Jedburgh and 
Hawick were immense belts of country covered with trees. 
Afod, All this is new country to me, 

ce. The transition from 1 to 2 is seen in the ap- 
plication of the word to a district having distinct 
physical or other characteristics, as thecha/& coun- 
try, the fen country, the country of the red-deer, the 
stag-hunting country, etc. 

18a32 Consett Kur. Rides (1885) 1. 112 The saint-foin hay 
<> all been got in in the chalk countries without a drop 
of wet, 

2. A tract or district having more or less definite 
limits in relation to hnman occupation, ¢.g. owncd 
by the same lord or proprietor, or inhabited by 
people of the same race, dialect, ocenpation, etc. 

Formerly often npplied to a county, barony, or other part; 
In Ireland and Scotland, still to the territory of a clan as the 
O'Neil Country, Lochiel's Country. 

1397 R.Giove. a Vewe contreyes bep in Engelond, 
pat monekes nabbep of Normandye sompyng in her honde. 
€1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 39 Pe cuntre of Dorseth, 
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lond & tenement, Alle had pei wasted, fro Seuerne vnto 
Kent. ¢1380 Wvyeur Ws, (1880) 422 Pey wolen infecte 
cuntreys and cuntreys wolen infecte reumes, ¢ 1434 Paston 
Lett, No. 19 1. 36. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. xcix. 79 
Ther was a kyng Britone that held the countre of leycestre 
& al the countrey aboute named Brecinale. 1523 FitzHEers. 
Husb, §2 In Leycestersbyre, Lankesshyre, Yorkeshyre. .and 
manye other countreyes, the plowes be of dyuers makinges. 
1587 Gotnixa De Mornay viii. 9 The very account of 
the yeere was vncerteine and coofused in the cuntrie of 
F.urope, vntill the time of Iulius Ceasar. 1665 Sia C, 
Lyttetton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 47 Welcomed by.. the 
nohility and gentlemen of the contrys with the volunteer 
troopes as wee d. 3706-43 CHAMBERLAYNE S?. Gt. Brit. 
291 Shire of Aberdeen .. contains the Countries of Marre, 
Fourmanteen, Garioch, Strathbogie, and.. Part of Bucban. 
1798 Paince Recent (Geo. IV.] in Chatterton Afews. Ld. 

ambier (1861) 1. xxi. 347 To know whether I would not give 
up hunting what is called the Piddletown country. 1818 
Scott Rob Roy Introd., The fort at Inversnaid, constructed 
for the express purpose of bridling the country of the Mac- 
Gregors. 1868 Rocers Pol. Econ, xiii. (ed. 3) 175 The 
ancient Irish tenancy consisted of a village or district, or, in 
the phraseology of the island, a ’country’, in which there 
was a paramount chief. .and a number of dependent clans- 
men. 31887 Cheshire Gloss., Country, a countryside, district, 
Two adjoining parishes might be spoken of as different 
countries. i 

3. The territory or land of a nation; usually an 
independent state, or a region once independent and 
still distinct in race, language, institutions, or 
historical memories, as England, Scotland, and 


Treland, in the United Kingdom, etc. 

With political changes, what were originally distinct 
countries have become provinces or districts of one country, 
and vice versa; the modern tendency being to identify the 
tern with the existing political condition. 

¢31330 R. Brunne CAéron, (1810) 162 Of Jerusalem cuntre 
be gode kyng Guyoun. ¢1380 Wryetir Sern. Sel. Wks, I]. 
11 Pe contree clepid Bythynye. cxrqoo0 Destr. Troy xi. 
5426 What kynges bere come of countres aboute. ¢1400 
Lanfrauc’s Cirurg. 173 Ufa leche be in straunge cuntre he 
ne schal bi no maner wei take sich a cure. 1553 GriMaALnE 
Creero's Offices (1556) 22 To bee of one countrie, of one na- 
tion, of one language. 161x Binte 7rans/. ae 5 In those 
times very many Countreys of the West..spake or vnder- 
stood Laline. 1673 Ray Pourn, Low C. Pret., Spain.. being 
a Countrey out a ike ordinary road of Travellers. 1718 
Frecthinker No, 56.8 A Countrey, where every thing is in 
the Disposal of the Crown. 1875 Jevons Moncy (1878) 6 
The most advanced commercial countries. 1885 Whitaker's 
Alm. 433 Irish Peers..may represent any Borough, County, 
or University in England or Scotland, but not in Ireland. 
Peers of Scotland cannot be elected as Members of Parlia- 
ment in any of the three countries, /Aid. 311 (t7t/e\, Foreign 
Countries, chiefly those with which this Nation holds inter- 
course by means of Ambassadors or Consuls. . 

4. The land of a person’s birth, citizenship, 
residence, etc.; used alike in the wider sense of 
native land, and in the narrower one of the particu- 
lar district to which a person belongs. a. with 


Possess. Pron, 

@ 1300 Cursor AM, 18163 (Cott.) Pai war for-wondred 0 pat 
light, In pair contre pai sagh sa bright. ¢1350 Hit/. 
Palerne 722 Mi-self knowe ich nou3t mi ken ne mi kontre 
noiber. ¢ 1400 Nom, Kose 5662 Inerthe is not oure countre, 
1548 Hatt Choon. 13 The most pernicious. .enemy to them 
and his owne naturall countrey. Jia. 44 The final de. 
struction of your native countrey nnd naturall regioo. 1596 
Suaks. 1 fen. /V, ww. iii. 82 To weepe Ouer his Countries 
Wrongs. 1697 Drvorn Virg. Georg. v.811 Mighty Casar 
--asserts his Country's Cause. 1705 Anntson /éaly 13 
Tleroes that have..acted for the Good of their Country. 
1855 Macavuray /fist. ng, 11. The people had no 
love for their conntry or for their king. 

b. absolutely. Native land, fatherland. 

1866 Paintea Pat. Pleas, 1, 2 Which speake of. .inuincible 
mindes, of bold aduenturers for Countries sanfetie. gg 
Suaxs. 1 Hen, V/, mu. iit. 8:1 Forgiue me Countrey, and 
sweet Countreymen, 1738 Porn # fil, Sat. 1. 158 See 
Pironaea es lions to the Pagod run, And offer Country, 
Parent, Wife, or Son] 1852 Tennyson Ode Death IWelting- 
ton vi. 61 If love of country move thee there at all. 1889 
Sat. Rew, x6 Mar. 321/2 The old-fashioned love of country 
which never swells into bombast or sinks into chauvinism. 

5. ‘The parts of a region distant from cities or 
courts’ (J.); the rural districts as distinct from 
the town or towns; sometimes applied to all 
outside the capital, called, by eminence, ‘town’. 

1536-34 TINOALE A/arké v. 14 And..the swyne heerdes 
fleed, and tolde it in the cyte, and in the countre. 1530 
Patsca, per I Iyke nat his daunsing, he hoppeth and 
tryppeth lyke one of the countraye .. comune v: paysant, 
1598 NasHe CArist's 7. 49 b, In the Country, the Gentle- 
man..vndoeth the Farmer. In London, the Ysurer 
snatcheth vpthe Gentleman, 1697 T.Smituin Leti, Lit. 
Afeu (Camden) 241 Hee..is gone into the Country, but not 
farr from London, 1737 Swirr Gudfiver ut. iv. 201 Passed 
throug one of the town-gates, and went about three miles 
into the country. 178 WPER Task 1, 749 God made the 
a and man made the town, 1848 Macawiay //ist, 
Eng. 1. 319 The refinements of the capital follow him into 
the country. 3189: Law Times XCII. 107/2 [He] has so 
far recovered as to be able to leave town for the country. 

6. The people of a district or state; the nation. 

¢1320 Sir Tristr. a cuntre alle bidene pai _ fle 
ful rizt. ¢1340 Cursor M. 13262 (Fairf.) Pe cuntray hally 
tilhim sozt. 1548 Hatt Chron. 24 b, By the puissaunce of 
the townsmen and aide of the countrey, they were repulsed. 
1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. JV, 1. i, 136 All the Countrey, in a 
generall voyce, Cry'd hate vpon him. 61x Bistr Ger. xli. 
Fed And all countreys came into Egypt to lIoseph, for to 

ty corne. 19733 Pork Ef. Bathurst 190 No noon-tide 
bell invites the country round. 1784 Cowper 7asé II. 814 
The country mourns. 1825 Lp. Cocxaurn Ales. 409 What 
was called the country, that is, the country as represented 


COUNTRY. 


by town councils and lairds was nearly unanimous against 
this reform. 

b. Zo appeal or go to the country: to appeal to 
the body of parliamentary electors from an 
adverse or doubtful vote of the House of Com- 
mons, which is practically done by the dissolution 
of Parliament: sce APPEAL v. 5. 

1845 Disraets SyAi? (1863) i What with church and corn 
together, and the Queen Dowager, we may go to the 
country with as good a cry as some other persons. 1865 H. 
Kinesey //illyars § Burtons lix, It became necessary for 
James Oxton to go to the country .. He (the Governor] 
dissolved the assembly and sent James Oxton to the coun. 
try. bad Iltustr. Lond, News 12 Apr. 4 pot The cry ofa 
‘cheap breakfast table’ would no longer one ‘to golo 
the country with’, . 

7. Law. Applied to a jnry. 

In 12-14th ¢. a jury was a body of witnesses summoned 
to decide by their sworn testimony (veredictum, verdict) 
some Sweecs debated between litigants who had formally 
agreed to be bound by that testimony. The jury being 
summoned from the neighbourhood (hundred) in which the 
controverted facts were supposed to have taken place, the 
question was said to be tried by the neighbourhood (L. 
vicinctum, visnetsn, Fr. wisnet) or by the ‘country’ (L. 
patria, F. pays). The litigants were said to put themselves 
upou the, or their country, and trial by the country was 
distinguished from other modes of trial, The phrase has 
been retained to the present day, when accused criminals 
still formally submit to trial ‘by God and their country’, 
although the character of trial by jury has been greatly 
changed. (F. W. Maitland.) 

(1234 Bracton's Note-bk. 1. 649 Inde ponit se super patriam. 
¢12§0 Bracton If. 142 b, Item defendit se..de necessitate 
per patriam. 3293 Vear Bk. 21-2 Edw, I, 393 ‘Coment 
volet averer?* * Par pays."] 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 2948 
Als a man has drede bodily, When he es acouped of felony 
Byfor kynges tustice, and be cuntre. a@1577 Sir T. Sxatu 
Comurw. Eng. (1633) 109 f hee [the prisooer] plead not 
guiltie, the clarke asketh him how hee will be tried and 
telleth him he must say, by God and the countrie, for these 
be the words formall of his triall after inditement. 1660 
Trial Regic. (1679) 110 And for his Tryal hath put himself 
upon God and ie Countrey, which Countrey sou are. 
1752 J. Loutnian Form of Process (ed. 2) 206, 1766 BLAcK- 
stone Common. II]. 313. 1863 H. Cox /ustit. u.x. 550 Wben 
the prisoner has pleaded not guilty, and for bis trial put 
himself ‘upon the country’ (which country the jury are}. 
1880 Daily Tet. 4 Nov. By his country, represented by 
twelve men in a box, he will be tried. 

8. With qnalifications, as dlack country, low 
country, old country; also east, west, north, south 
country, in senses I, 2, or 3. See Buack, etc. 

II. Technical nses. 

9. Nant. a. A region of the sea or ocean, b. 


A station (see quot. 1867). 

1748 Auson's Voy. 1. iii. 22 The Spanish sailors, being for 
the most part accustomed to a fair weather country. 1820 
Scoressy Arct. Regions 11.237 What the fishers call. .the 
close season, when the country 1s nearly full of ice. /drd. I. 
314 Two French frigates had cruized the fishing country 
during the latter end of the season, and had destroyed 
several of the whalers, 1831 A. Fisher Jrnd Arct, Regions 
270 They also told us that uo less than eleven ships were 
destroyed in this country by the ice last year, 1867 Suytn 
Satlor's Word-bk., Country, x term synonymous with 
station. ‘The place whither a ship happens to be ordered. 

10. Naut. (U.S.) The space in a cabin, as the 
ward-room or steerage, not occupied by berths, and 
nsed by the members of the mess in common. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. cxi. (1856) 25 The area.. which 
is known to naval menas ‘the country’, seemed completely 
filled up with the hinged table. , . 

LL. Aftuing (Cornwall), The rock in which a 
lode of ore occurs; called also couttry-rock ; see 


also quots. 

1674 Ray Prep. Tin in Eng. Words (E. D.S.) 11 Besides 
the main load, they have little branches that run from it 
north and south, and to other points: which they call 
countrey. 1753 CHAMBras Cycl. Suppl, Countries, among 
the miners, a term or appellation they give to their works 
under ground. Ait, Trans. No. 198, 1887 J. Scorrern 
Usefnt Metals 81 The rock in which the lode occurs is 
called the country. 

12. Cricket slang. Applied to parts of the field a 
long way from the wickets. 

1884 Lillywhite’s Crick. Comp. 206 Splendid field, being 
especially good in the country. 

III. atteté. and Coms. 

(In simple attributive use, as in country girt, country 
manners, =attributive use of rvral, rustic, and hence con- 
sidered by somean adjective. But coun/rycannot,like rwraé, 
rustic, be used predicatively, or undergo comparison; we 
say a country town, but not a more country town, nor the 
town is country.) ‘ 

+13. attrié. Of a country, particular district, or 
part of the world; of the country (in qnestion), 
of one’s own country; national, native. Almost 
always with a possessive or demonstrative, as /7s 
own country speech, the speech of his own count 
that country steel, the steel of that country. O. 
exc. dial, Cf. CouUNTRYMAN, COUNTRYWOMAN, 

i Higden (Rolls Ser.) VI. 143 To make songes 
and ditee io pe contre longage [in diugua patria). 155% 
Rosinson tr. A/ore's Utopia 30 He chaunced to fynde 
certayne of his countreye shippes. 1570-6 LamaarpE 
Perawub, Kent (1826) 97 ns of our owne countrie 
writers, 1 Garnewey Tacitus’ Anu. 1. xiii. (1622) 24 
Offered vp in honour of their countrey gods. x6ar FLetcnea 
Pitgr. 1. ii. 49 What country-craver are you? 163a LirHcow 
Trav. 1. 42 In Padua! .. found there a Countrey Gentle- 
man of mine. 1668 Drypen £ven. Love ut. ii, Talk not 
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of our country ladies: I declare myself for the Spanish 
beauties. 167§ BurtHoccr Causa Det 201 Among all the 
Countrey Rites (fafriis ritibus] of Religion. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. §7 Many Workmen commend that Country- 
Steel for best, from whence that Steel came. 

b. Anglo-Ind. Of or belonging to India (or 
other foreign conntry), as distinguished froin 
European ; native. 

x82 N. Licnertsto tr. Castanheda’s Cong, India 36a, 
The Nayres maye not take anye Countrie women, and they 
also doe not marrie. 1619 Princ in Purchas Prlgrines 1, 
638 (Y.) Master Methwold came from Messalipatam in one 
of the Countrey Boats. 1727 Hamitton Mew Ace. &, Ind. 
II. lii. 253 When we arrived there, we found tbree European 
Ships, and a Country Ship from Surat. 1752 in Orme 
Hist. Mil. Trans. (1805) 1. 211 (Y.) A serjeant_ who spoke 
the country languages. 1817 Rarries //ist. Fava 1. 210 
(Y.) Since the conquest ...a very extensive trade has been 
carried on by tbe English in country ships. 1848 ArnouLp 
Mar. Insur, (1866) 1. 1. v. 272 Employing the vessel in 
what is called the country trade, that is, on intermediate 
voyages from one port to another in India, s 

14. Of or pertaining to the rural districts ; living 
in, situated in, belonging to or characteristic of 
the country (often as contrasted with the town), 
rural, rnstic: as in country bank, boy, breeding, 
bumphkin, carpenter, carrier, church, clergyman, 
fellow, gentry, girl, labourer, manners, parish, 
pleasures, reader, school, sport, squire, tailor, 
trader, village, wake, wench, work, etc. (In some 
of these the hyphen is often used, esp. by earlier 
writers ; bnt it is unnecessary.) 

cgag Vox Populi 374 in Hazl. £. P. P. 11. 281, [knowe 
not whates a clocke, But by the countre cocke. 1576 
Gascoigne Steele Gi. (Arb,) 61 The country Squire, doth 
couet tobe Knight. 1§76 Freminc Panopl, Epist. Ajb, 
The commendations of countrie pleasures. 1577 Goocr 
Heresbach’s Husb. wt. (1586) 109 Of great use among coun- 
trie people, ¢ 1988 Greene Fr. Bacon i. 40 How lovely in 
her country-weeds she look’d. 1588 Snaxs. £. £. £.1. ii, 
x22, I doe loue that Countrey girle. 1600 C. Percy in 
Shaks. Cent. Praise 38,1 am heere so pestred with con- 
trie businesse. 1620 Suaks. Temp, 1v. i, 138 These 
fresh Nimphes encounter every one in Country footing. 
@1617 Hieron Iks. 11, 49 In our countrey-worke of thresh- 
ing. 1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 7 Salomon heere applyes 
his wisedome to countrie capacities. 1657 Trarr Coen. 
Ps, vii. x A plain Country-fellow. 1669 J. Wortince Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 301. To discover to our Country-Reader these 
mysterious Intricacies of Nature, 1670 EacnArp Cont. 
Clergy 21 To preach to ordinary people, and govern a 
country-parish. 1682 H. More Annot. Glanvil’s Lux O. 
245 Applause from the Country-Fry. 1680 Drypen Prod, 
Univ. Oxf. 2 Thespis, the first professor of our art, At coun- 
try wakes sung ballads from acart, 1711 BuoceLt Spect. 
No. 161 §2 A Country Wake. 1713 Deruam Phys.- Theol. 
Ded., In my Country-Privacy. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 480 
v7, I was bred at a country-school, 1774 CHESTERFIELD 
Lett, 1. 62 Enjoying the sweets of repose in a country soli- 
tude, 1782 Worcott(P. Pindar) Ode to R. A’s vii. Wks. 1812 
I. 28 A poor country-bumkin ofa Stag. 1824 Miss Mitroro 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 40 That unpopular class of beings, 
country-boys. 1833 Tennyson Lady Clara V. de V., You 
tbougbt to break a country heart For pastime, ere you went 
totown, 1869 Buackmore Lorna D. viii, Conscious of my 
country-brogue. 1872 E. Peacock Afabel Heron lL. iv. 56 
Ranked with the country gentry. 1885 Whitaker's Alna- 
sack 229 Bank of England..Country Branches. | /did. 234 
Country Banks in England and Wales, with their London 
be os f 
-15. General combinations: locative, as country- 
dweller, -liver sbs.; country-born, -bred, -made, 
-trained adjs.; objective, as country-loving, -selling; 
adverbial and parasynthetic, as country-plain, 


-flavoured, etc. 
1670 Eacuarv Cont. Clergy 52 A town-bred or “country-bred 


similitude. 1834 C. Bronte Ze¢. in Mrs. Gaskell Z7/@ 93 
Too much afraid of appearing country-bred. 1576 Newton 


tr. Lenenie’s Complex. (1633) 63 Rather like Forrainers and 
strangers, then *Country-borne people, 1600 Nasu Sus. 
mer’s Last Wiilin Hazl. Dodsiey VIII. $ Snch *country- 
button’dcaps asyou. 1886 Longm. Mag. VII. 438 Blessings 
which *country-dwellers thankfully acknowledge. Hie 
Tablet 2 Jan. 35 No country-dweller could be ignorant of the 
limits of the manorin which hedwelt. 1875 Browninc 4 ris- 
toph, Apol. 117 That black-eyed, brown-skinned, *country- 
flavoured wench, 1886 G. Hamitton in E. H. Rollins New 
Eng. Bygones Pref. 2 Some old time *country livers .. may 
run over its pages, 188x Miss Brappon 4 sphodel 1. 289 
A pair of strong *country-made gray horses. 1642 R. 
Carpenter £xperience v. Vii, 245, Lam “Countrey-plaine, 
and still short. raag Locke in Wow Bourne Life II, xiii. 

22 *Country-selling knavery. 1888 Times 16 Oct. 10/5 No 

‘country-trained hound should be allowed even to be tried 
in the streets of London. 


16. Special comb. (sometimes hyphened) : coun- 
try air, (a) the fresh air of the country; (4) a 
rural melody or song ; }eountry base = Base sb.2 ; 
+country-bishop, a rendering of Gr. xapeni- 
ckonos, CHOREPISCOPE; country-box, a small 
country-honse (see Box sb.2 14); country cap- 
tain, (a) a captain stationed in the conntry; + (4) 
Anglo-Ind, a captain of a native ship (cf. 13 b) ; 
also a pecnliar dry kind of curry; + country 
disease, home sickness; +country dog, a dog 
bred for nse in the country ; country gentleman, 
a gentleman having landed property in the country 
and residing there; hence covstry-gentlemantlike ; 
+country husband, a rural husbandman; 
+ country Joan, an awkward country lass; coun- 
try life, life in the country following rural pur- 
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suits; country-like a. and adv., according to the 
manners in the country, rural, rustic; rustically; 
country-looking a@., having the appearance of | 
belonging to the country, rustic-looking ; eountry 
note, a bank-note issued by a local bank, as dis- 
tinguished from the Bank of England ; + Country | 
Pepper, the Biting Stone-crop, Sedsne acre; 
+ country pie (see quot.) ; + eountry-put (os. 
slang), a rustic lout or greenhorn; country-talk, | 
the talk of a district or conntry-sidc , + country 
Tom, ?a bedlam-beggar; country town, a small 
town which forms the centre of a mural district, 
and has only the industries connected with rural , 
and local requirements, as distinguished from a | 
seaport, manufacturing town, etc. | 
1633 G. Herpert Temple, Gratefulnesse vi, These *eoun- 
trey-aires thy love Did take. 1715 Pore and LA. Aliss 
Blount 2 Some fond Virgin, whom her mother's care Drags 
from the ‘own to wholesome Country air, 1611 Snaks. 
Cymb, v. ii, 20 Lads more like to run The *Country base, 
then tocommit such slaughter. 1861 T. Norton Cadzin's 
dnst, w, 21 Them they called *contrey-byshops, because 
in the contrey they represented the Bishop. 1757 Lioyp 
(éztle), Cits *Country Box, 1876 Brownine /’acchiar. 67 
Nor country box was soul's domain. 1649 W. Cavenpisit 
(titd), The *Country Captain. 1769 Ln. Trtenmovuti in 
Life (1843) I. 15 (Y.), L supped Jasi night at a Country 
iS Stein where I saw for the first time a specimen of the 
Indian taste. 1726 Cavaruizr Alem. 1. 29, I was two 
Months in Geneva, where,.I got the *Country Disease, 
and began to grieve after my Father and Mother. 1607 
Torsetn Four Beasts (1673) 35 ‘Their quantity is not 
much bigger then a *Countrey Dog. xe Brome Court 
Segger Dram. Personae, Mr. Swaynwit, a blunt “Countrey 
Gentleman. 1 3 Berkecey A dciphr. ii. § 11 Among country 
entlenen and ‘armers, 1889 Lownit Latest Lit. ss. (1891) 
78 English, which he treated with a Country-gentlemanlike 
familiarity. 1669 J. Worttpce Syst. Agric. (1681) 7 Let our 
*Countrey- Husbands conclude, that Water. .is an excellent 
Vehicle 10 convey the Spirit, Salt, and Sulphur that are apt 
for Vegetation into Vegetables. 1802 Mrs. Suxrwoop 
Susan Gray 48 You are such a dowdy, such a *country 
Joan, no one will look upon you. 1669 Worttnce Syst. 
Agric. (1681) Aij b, Every one knows that a *Country-life 
was the most Ancient. 1712 Appison Sfect, No. 414 Pt | 
We always find the Poet in Love with the Country-Life. | 
1580 Hottysanp J'reas. Fr. Tong, Rural, rude, *countrey - 
like. 1699 Bentitey Phalaris 209 Anciemly..the Feast of 
Bacchus was transacted Country-like and merrily. 1775 
Suerwwan St. Patr, Day 1. ii, A *country-looking fellow, 
your worship. 1815 Scott Guy Jf, xxil, A_ tall, stout, 
country-looking man. 1866 Crump Banking ix. 203 The 
extinction of the “country note issue. 1597 GERARDE 
Herball exxxvii. § 5, 4x5 Stonecrop .. [called] of some.. | 
wall Pepper, *countrey Pepper. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
iu. 293/2 The Goblet, or *Country Pye, is made of large 
pieces of Flesh. a 1700 B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, *Country- 
put, a silly Country-Fellow, «1763 Snenstone £ss. 190 
An old maid, a country-put, or a college-pedant. 1759 
Sterne Tvist. Sk. Ll. x, Ihe parson..had made himseif 
a *country-talk by a breach of all decorum. 1660 J/id. | 
summer Moon (Halliw.), [He] has one property ofa scholar, 
per : you would take him for *Country Tom broke | 
loose from the gallows. 1625 Burces Personal Tithes 10 
If he liue in a *Country ‘Towne. 1689 S. Jounson Hem. 
Sherlock's Bk, 37 To search in Villages or Country-Towns. 
Country cousin. A cousin or relative from 
the country, to whom the sights and life of the 
town are novel; one whose ‘ countrified’ manners 


and ways are apt to embarrass town relatives. 

1770 Foore Lame Lover ut. 42 Pester’d at table with the 
odious company of..country cousins. 1806-7 J. Berrsroro 
Miseries Hum, Life (1826) vu. xviii, Escorting two or three 
coaches full of country-cousins on their first importation 
into London, 1887 T. A, Trottopr What I remember 1, 
ii, 31 One of the sights of London for country cousins was 
to see the mails starting. 

Hence Country-cou'sin v., to treat as a country- 
cousin; Country-cou‘sinship, a rclationship felt 
as awkward or embarrassing. 

1870 Miss Brovcnton Hed as Rose. 1 39 They are fine, 
and inclined to ‘country cousin’ me. 1870 Lowe. st mong 
sny Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 21 The brain is often forced to ac- 
knowledge the inconvenient country-cousinship of the 
stomach. /3/d. 364 Theory is too fine a dame to confess 
even a country-cousinship with coarse-handed Practice. 

Country-dance (kzntri-dans). [f. Country 
+ Dance, lit. a dance of the country. On its 
introduction into France the name was perverted 
to contre-danse, which has been erroneously as- 
sumed to be the original form : see CONTRE-DANCE.] 

a.. A dance practised by country-people, usually 
in the open air. b. esp. a generic name for all 
English dances of rural or native origin (already 
in 17the. contrasted with French dances); speci- 
fically, applied to dances in which an indefinite 
number of conples stand up face to face in two long 
lines, as in the well-known S7v Roger de Coverley. 

1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. June 27 Hay- 
deguies, A country daunce or rownd. 1597 Mortey /xtrod, 
Afus. 18% The courant hath twice so much in a straine, as 
the English Souney daunce. 1611 Cotcr., Cordace, a 
kind of countrey daunce. 169 G. Daten Trinarch., 
Rich, I, cii, Peasants .. can advance At best, noe higher 
then a Countrey Dance, r16g0 WeLnon Crt. K. Fames 134 
Because tbey could not learn the French Dances so soon as 
to be in gay Clothes, Country Dances must be in the garb 
of the Court. 1911 SteeLe Sfect, No. 2 » 1 Sir Roger de 
Coverley. His Great Grand-father was Inventor of that 
famous Country-Dance which is called after him, 1755 
Jounson, Horifife, a country dance, danced commonly 
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toahorn, 1840 Dickexs Old C. Shop viii, Country-dances 
being low, were utterly proscribed. 1842 Q. Victoria 
Fourn. Life Highlands (1868) 36 We danced one country- 
dance—! with Lord Willoughby—and Albert with Lady 
Carington, 1857 Hucnes 7om Brown u. viii, A merry 
country dance was going on .. and new couples joined in 
every minute, till there were a hundred of them going down 
the middle and up again. 

Sig. 19730 Fietoinc Tom Then uw. iv, A country-dance 
of joy is in your face. 

Hence Country-dance v, 7once-70d.), Country- 
da‘ncer, Country-da‘ncing 7//. sé. 

1711 Bunoxin Spect. No. 67 » 6, Iwas very much pleased 
. with that Part..which he called French Dancing, , After 
this Part was over, they began a Diversion which they call 
Country Dancing. lbrd. p16 As for Country Dancing... 
as [it] is the particular Invention of our own Country... 1 
would not Discountenance it. 1741 H. Waceote Lett. //, 
Mann 2 Nov., 1 country-danced till four. 175: Extza 
Heywoon Betsy Thoughtless 111. 39 She .. also gave him 
an invitation to ‘squire her to a country-dancing. 1798 
Jane Austen Northang, Ab. (1833) 1. x. §6 The cotillions 
were over, the country-dancing began. «@ 1852 ‘T. Moore 
Country Dance & Quad, v.20 Here..1..spite of some few 
dane lancers, Who vainly try, to preach Quadrille—Sce 
nought but true-blue country-dancers. 

Cowntry -fo:lk. Also -folks, a. People 
of the (same) country ; countrymen, compatriots : 
usually with Jossessive ; cf. CouxTry 13. Obs. exc. 
dial, b. Inhabitants of the rural parts. 

1547-64 Battpwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 1 li, Surely 
strangers would haue lesse mercy on mee then mine owne 
country-folke, 1548 Upare £rasm. Par., Luke Pref. 3 Your 
.-charitie and zele towardes your countrey folkes. 1626 J. 
Pory in Ellis Orig. Letf.1. 331 WIL. 239 Thrust them and 
all their countryfolkes out of the Queens lodgings. 1719 Dr 
For Cruse (1840) IL. iv. 95 Though the savage» were their 
own country-folks, yet they were most terribly afraid of 
them. 1818 Scott //rt. Mid?.xxxv, Which at once acknow- 
ledged the connection betwixt them as country-folk. 

. 1862 Loudon Rev. 30 Aug. 179 The townsfolk and 
countryfolk of Derbyshire. ; 7 

Country-hou'se. A house or mansion in 

the conntry; es. the residence of a country gentle- 


man ; a country-seat. Also aéfrtd. 

1592 R. D. iypuerotomachia 2 No humuine creature 10 
my sight..nor countrey house, field tent, or shepheards 
cote. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879) III]. 2§ Goiny out of towne 
to his country-house. 1838 Lytron «dice 10 We met at a 
country-house. 1849 MacauLay ¥rvd. 21 Dee., I do not 
love country-house socicty. 

Cowntryism. sonce-wd. [See -ism.] Attach- 
ment to one’s country ; patriotic principles. 

1860 Caroting Fox in Yrads. (1882) 11.274 He [Tennyson] 
talked of the Cornish, and rather liked the conceit of their 
cotutryism. 

Couwntryless, ¢. Without a country. 

1871 Fadl Mail G.7 Feb. 12 A penniless and countryless 
adventurer, 

Countryman (kontrimén). 

1, A man of a (specificd or indicated) country or 
district (CounTRY 2, 3); a native or inhabitant. 
Often in cowd., as xorth-countryman, cte. 

cx30s Life St, Kenelnt eg1in £. £. P. (1862) §5 Pe contrai 
men ber biside..Quertrowede wel whar hit lay. | ¢1420 
Pallad, on Hush... 31 The contreemen coloured well ichone. 
¢1§70 Tuynne Pride & Lowd. (1841) 15 The other sayth he 
is this countreyman. 1981 Muwcaster Posttions xxxix. 
(1887) 210 Being borne a countryman of such a countrey. 
1681 Trial S. Colledge 67 Mr. Ser. Holl, What Countrey- 
manare you, Sir? Afr. Zeal, Somersetshire, 1708 tr. Erase, 
Life Colet in Phenix 1, 19 A_Disease which seiz’d no 
Counirymen but English. 1807 Soutney Espriclla’s Lett. 
Il, 57. When he knew what countryman I was, he made 
many inquiries respecting Salamanca. 1856 EMERSON ae 
Traits iv. Wks, (Bohn) 11.29 Other countrymen look slight 
and undersized beside them. 

transf, 1616 Surri. & Markn, Country Farme 396 The 
Bay-tree ., a Countriman in euerie coast and quarter. 


2. A man of one’s own country, a fellow-coun- 


tryman,; a compatriot ; usually with fossesszve. 

1425 Pastou Lett, No. 5 1.19 A contreman of myne in the 
seyd court, Maister John Urry. 1548 Lp. Somerset 
Epist. Scots 239 Rather brothers then enemies, rather 
Countreymenne then Conquerours. 1570-76 LAMBARDE 
Peramb. Kent (1826) p. x, You my countrie men the Gentle- 
men of this Countie. 15 Suaxs. //en. V, ww. vii. 110, Lam 
Welch you know, goo Cacntrimans 1681 Evetys Diary 
(1827) IV, 256 A countrie man of ours. 1705 HickERINGILL 
Priest-Cr, i. iii. 3x ‘The Earl of Strafford was born my near 
Neighbour (as well as my Country-man) in Yorkshire. 1807 
Crapse Par. Reg. mi. 454 Christian and countryman was 
all with him. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed, 2) I. 154 Simonides 
is a countryman of yours. fod. Weare country-men. 

8. One who lives in the country or rural parts 
and follows a rural occupation ; a husbandman. 

1577 B. Gooce ‘eresbach's Husd. ni. (1586) 105 Concern: 
ing Wocddes what needefullest are for our Countriemen to 
plant. 1608 (¢7#/e), The Great Frost..A familiar talk be- 
tween a Countryman and a Citizen. 1795 Sourney Foar of 
Arc u, 25 Strangers, your fare is homely.. But such it is as 
we poor countrymen Earn with our toil. 1848 Macautay 
Hist. Eng, 1. 616 Monmouth and his friends disguised 
themselves as countrymen. 1860 Rustin Afod. Paint. V.1. 
i. § 4 The words ‘countryman, rustic, clown, paysan, vil- 
lager’, still signify a rude and untaught person. 


Country party. Volitics. A political party 
which advocates the interests and claims of the 
country as a whole in opposition to the court or 
other particular interest, or (in later use) of coun- 
try against town, the agricnItural against the manu- 


facturing interest. 
1735-8 Bottncaroxe On Partics 43 A Country Party must 
186—2 
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be authorized by the Voice of the Country. 1762 Huny 
Hist. Eng. VMI. Mxviii. (Jod), The elections had gone 
mostly in favour of the country party. 2848 Macathay 
dist, Eng, 11. 25 The language of the country party was 
perceptibly bolder and sharper than on the preceding day. 
3888 dines 3 Jan. o/s The Country Party and the Town 
Party were battling for supremacy uader the rival standards 
of margarine and butterine. 

Country-peo:ple. a. Men and women of 
the eountry, rustics. +b. (with possessive) One's 
own eountrymen and cotuintrywomen, compatriots : 
cf. CountTRY-FOLK, 

1577 B. Gooce /feresbach's Lush. 1. (1586) 6b, Countrey 
people were alwayes preferred before the people of tbe 
Citie. 3 Lockr Hum, Und. 1. iv.316 Talk but with 
Country-People. 1794 Miss Gexninc Packet III, 193 
Ordered to turn them against his own country people. 1847 
Emerson Repr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) LL 84 Practising 
on the prejudices and facility of country-people. 

Country-rock : see Country 11, 

Cou'ntry-sea‘t. The mansion and demesne 
in which a county family is seated or established ; 
the residence of a eonntry gentleman or nobleman ; 
a country-house. 

[1583 Stanvutxst -Eneis Ww, (Arb.) 99 Pheebe, to Delos, 
his natiue contrye seat, hastning.] 1668 EtHerepcr She 
cvondd Uf she contd v. i, A pretty country seat, madam, with 
a handsome parcel of land. 1711 Aovisox Sfpect. No. 37 
* 4 A Description of her Country-Seat. about an hundred 
Miles distant from London. 1715 Prior déma u. 58 So 
merchant has his house in town And country-seat near 
Banstead Down. 1865 Troutore Belfon Est. i. 1 Belton 
Castle is a prety country seat, standing in a small but 
beautifully-wooded park, : : 

Cowntryship. [See -snir. Used as if for 
countrymanship.] Position in relation to a coun- 
try, or to a common country; compatriotism. 

1605 Verstecan Dec. /ntedl. ii, (1628) 32 The old acquaint. 
ance and countrieship that had beene bet weene them. 1827 
Pot.tok Course 7. vu, Casting behind all earthly care, All 
countryships, all national regards And enmities. 1863 HW hat 
és Lruth? 88 My dear brethren in common countryship, 
compatriots, | 

Cow ntry-si‘de. ; 

1. A side’ e¢.¢. east or west side) of a country, 
one side of a river-valley, of a hill-range, etc. ; 
hence a district, region, or tract of country having 
a kind of natural unity; =:Corntry 2, Orig. Se, 
(and perh. northern Eng.); vow a favourite word 
of descriptive writers. 

[1621 Cape Serm. 16 A terrour anda plague to the towne 
and side of a countrey where he dwels.} 1727 P. WALKER 
Remark, Pass. 173 (fam. Mr. Guthry continued until the 
1664, aud then was obliged to leave that country-side. 1815 
Scotr Guy VW. xxii, It made nae sma’ noise in the country- 
side. 1857 Hecnes Zom Brown 1. ii, At the revels and 
pastimes of the country-side. 188z L. Ouipn ant flatfa(1887) 
7 The most notorious thieves ..in the whole country-side, 
1885 Mus. Cappy Footsteps ¥.d’Arc 23 The country-side in 
tbese north-western Vosges teems with memories of Jeanne. 

2. The inhabitants of a tract of country. 

1840 Barua Javol. Leg., Yackd. Rheims 124 He long 
lived the pride of that country side. 1879 Jerrenins Wk 
Life in S. C. 105 All the countryside is sure to be there {at 
the Fair). i 

3. adirth, 

3863 Mrs. Toocoon lords. Dial. "Twill mak’ a bonnie 
country-side talk. 1887 Spectator 1 Oct. 1303 Without re. 
proof from the priest or rebuke from country-side opinion. 

Cowntryward, a. and adv. [See -WaARD.] 
In the direction of the country, (Orig. with ¢o.) 

€ 1385 Craucer £. G. WV, 2176 And to his cuntreward [v.r. 
contree warde, contreward, couutrey warde] he sayleth 
swythe, 1548 Upatt etc. Evasin. Par. Luke gob, To 
gather and laie up treasures to that same countreyward, 
3837 Hawtorxe Lwice-told T. (1851) II. iv. 74 ‘To. .strain 
her dimmed eyesight seaward and countryward, 


Cowntrywo:man. a. A woman ofa (speci- 
fied) country, or of one’s own country (_fellow-conn. 
irywoman). b, A-woman who lives in the country 
or rural parts. 

€ 1440 Promp, Parv. 109/2 Contremann, or womann, com 
patriota, 158a(see Country 13b]. 1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. 
th eee are too bitter ee country-woman, 1634 Sm 
T, Hersert Trav.99 A Hyrcanian Lad (which Countri- 
woman .. his mother also was), 1679 /fést. “pg 37 To 
dress him up like a Countrey-woman. 1824 Miss Mitroru 
Village Ser, 1, (1863) 86 Her fair countrywomen, 1871 Mor- 
Ley Voltatre (1886) 49 Conceiving an undying passion. .for 
a young countrywoman whom he found in Holland, 

Countship (kawnt,fip). [f£ Count sd.2 + -SuIP,] 
a. The office or dignity of a eount (also used as a 
title). b. The domain or jurisdiction of a count. 

1703 Farqunar /aconstant 1. i, Where's that bombast 
look.. your countship wore just now ? 1831 Carry.e Zarly 
German Lit, Misc, Ess, (1888) 11. 199 For all which, Anton 
and his kindred had countships and princeships in abun- 
dance, 1861 Praxson £arly & Mid. Ages Eng. 336 ‘The 
countships of Northumberland and Huntingdon, which had 
once belonged to his wife's father, Waltheof. 1868 Brown: 
inc King & Bk. v1. 416 How his Countship sulks 1 


Countur-, obs, form of CounTER-. 

County! (kawnti). Forms; 4-5 counte, cunte, 
§ oownty, 6-7 countie, -ye, 6- county. [a. AF, 
counté (in Laws of Wm, I,), later countele = OF, 
cunte, conté, later comté=Pr. comtat, It. contitato:— 
L. comitatus, £. comes, comtt-em Count : ef. ducatns 
Ducuy from dux, ducem Duss. The L, word had 
primarily the sense of ‘a body of eompanions, a 
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eompanionship,’ subsequently ‘an eseort or retinue’; 
when comes became a designation of a state officer, 
comitatus followed as the name of his office, and 
when the conde became a territorial lord, the cond 
became his territory—the stage at which the word 
entered English.] 

+1. The domain or territory of a count. 06s. 

Common in AF., but in Eag. perh. only used in reference 
to the territory of a French or other foreiga count. (The 
first quot. is fig., but seems to belong here.) 

3377 Laxct. P. Pd B. un. 85 Pe Exldome of enuye and 
Wratthe togideres..Pe counte [z.7. countee; A fext king- 
dom] of coueitise, and alle be costes aboute. 1830 PALscR. 
209/2 Countie, an erledome, conté. 1 $93 SHaKs, 2 //en. V/, 
1. i. 50 The Dutchy of Aniou, and the County of Main. 
1611 Cotar., Droicts Royanx, the Royall Prerogatiue .. to 
create of a Chastellenie, a Baronie, or Countie; and of 
this a_Marquisdome, or Duchie, 3665 Maxey Grotius* 
Low C, Warres 399 When he began to prosecute his Victory 
into the Bounds of the County, or Karldom, the Switzers 
interceded him to respite his Fury. 1836 /’enny Cyel. V. 
272/r Boulogne had. nen erected into a county. 

2. One of the territorial divisions of Great Britain 
and Ireland, formed as the result of a variety of 
historical events, and serving as the most important 
divisional unit in the country for administrative, 
judicial, and political purposes, 

‘The AF, connté and the med.L, comflatus were used to 
render the English Sire, the division of the country ad- 
ininistered originally by an eor/ and later bya sheri@' (AF. 
wscounte); whence couate was gradually adopted in Eng- 
lish (app. scarcely before the 15th c.), as an alternative 
name for the shyre, and in course of time was applied to the 
similar divisions made in Wales and in Treland,as well as to 
the shires of Scotland, and also extended to those separate 
portions of the realm which never were shires, as the duchy 
of Cornwall, Orkney and Shetland, etc. 

b. The status Tere was also given at various times 
to a number of cities and towns in England and Ireland, 
with a certain portion of adjoining territory; these were 
separated from the shire in which they were situated, and 
made counties by themselves: more exactly called corporate 
counties or counties corporate: sce CORPORATE SDL. a. 4. 

ce. Ly tbe Local Government Act of 1888 the word has 
received a further modification of meaning; besides the 
historical counties, and counties corporate, boroughs of 
above 50,000 inhabitants are made administrative counties 
under the name of county boroughs, which are administra- 
tively, but not, politically or judicially, independent of the 
counties in which they are situated. 

[1292 Britton 1. xiv. § 3 A nos viscountes de cel counté et 
des countez Baecemiyea| wqizin £. £. Wills 20 Pe londes 
and pe rentes in the Counte of deuon-shire. 31423 Rolls of 
Yarl, (2 Men. V1) TV, 198 At Oghtryn in the Countee of 
Kildare, /érf/. 1V. 258 That Justiesof Peesin every Counle 
of England shuld examen all manere of servauntz in her 
Countees, 1482 in Surtees Adi'sc, (1890) 40 Dwell yog win 
the cunte of Cumbreland. 1 35-6 elect 27 Llen, VITI, ©. 24 
§ 2 In all Shires, Counties, Counties Palantyne and other 
Places of this Realme. /éid.c. 26 § 2 The residue of the 
said Lordeshippes Marchars within the said Countrey or 
Dominion of Wales shall be severed and devyded into cer- 
tayne particular Counties or Shires, that is to say, the 
Countie or Shire of Monmouth, etc. 1897 Suaks. 2 //en, JV, 
in, ii. 64, Iam Robert Shallow (Sir) a poore Esquire of this 
Countie, and one of the Kings Justices of the Peace. 1754 
lume “ist. Eng. 1. ii, 49 Alfred. divided all England into 
Counties. 1841 Penny Cyc, XX1. 408/1 The word shire is 
in most cases equivalent to county, a name often substituted 
for it in Great Britain, and always in Ireland. 1860 Free- 
man f/ist, Ess, (1872) I. ii. 46 Of the Old-English kingdoms 
several still survive as counties. 1884 GLADSTONE in Stan- 
dard 2g Feb. 2/4 The extension of the household franchise 
to the counties. 

+, 1540 Act 32 Slen. VI1/, c. 13 The county of the cay 
of Yorke. .the county of the towa of Kingston vpon Hull, 
The county Palatine of Lancaster, the county of Salop, 
Leicester, Hereford and Lincolne, ¢1630 Rispon Surv, 
Devon (1810) 107 King Henry. -did..make thiscity (Exeter), 
with its suburbs, a County. .by means whereof they have 
justices of the peace, a sheriff, constables, and all pther of- 
ficers that pertained toa county. 1672 Cotwel’s Interpr. .V. 
County, Besides these Counties. .there be likewise Counties 
Corporate..these be certain Cities, or ancient Boroughs of 
the Land, upon which the Princes of our Nation have 
thought good to bestow such extraordinary Liberties. 1765 
Brackstong Como, I. 11 5 There are also counties corpo. 
rate; which are certain cities and towns, some with more, 
some with less territory annexed to them. 18: Penny 
Cyel, VIII. 18/1 Cork, a city, the assize town of the county 
of Cork .. situated in the county of the city of Cork .. The 
county of the city consists of the cit , suburbs, and liberties, 
1859 Poltt, Perils 26 Vhere are in England nineteen Coun. 
ties-Corporate, that is, cities, or boroughs which are counties 
of themselves, 1892 Datly News 29 Mar. 2/5 The inquiry 
was simply limited to the ‘County of Londoa’, which means 
the metropolis with a twenty-miles radius, 

©. 3888 Locad Gout, Act in Whitaker's Aln, (1889) 584 
The following large boroughs, each wlth a population of not 
less t 50,000, or being, veer the passing of the present 
Act, a county of itself, will be separate administrative 
counties, and will be known as county boroughs. ford. 
acl The clerk of the peace for the county of London must 

& separate officer from the clerk of the council for the ad- 
ministrative county of London. 


3. Introdneed into most of the British colonies as 
the name of the administrative divisions; in the 
United States, the politieal and administrative divi- 
sion next below the State, into whieh all the States 
of the Union are divided, except South Carolina, 
of which the divisions are called ‘distriets ”, and 
Louisiana, which is divided into ‘ parishes’. 

For the relations between the connty and the fot: or 


township in U.S., see Bryce Amer. Comurw, ch. xviii, 
3683 Col, Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 61 Govern’ of Pensilvania and 


COUNTY. 


Countys annexed. 1760 T. Hutciunson #/is/. Col, Mass. i. 
117 The coloay..was divided..into four counties or shires. 
31809 Kenva.i /rav. 1. x.213 The society, town and county, in 
tbese countries, are new modifications of the ish, hundred 
and shire. 1836 Pesny Cycl. V1. 217/1 These districts 
[Lower Canada] are sub-divided as uader : Counties, Seig- 
niories, Fiefs, Townships. /2id. VI. 311/2 (South Carotina) 
‘The number of districts, which name 1s here substituted for 
that of counties, is 29. 1839 /éid, XIII. 75(2 Jamaica is 
politically divided into three counties, Surrey, Middlesex, 
and Corawall. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commnrw, (1889) I. xIviii. 
ied ‘The county. .is still in the main a judicial district inand 
or which civil and criminal courts are held. — 

4. Eng. Hist. ‘The periodical meeting, conven- 
tion, or court held nnder the sheriff for the trans- 
action of the business of the shire; the shire-moot, 
shire-eourt, County-cotrt 1; also a particular ses- 
sion of this court. 

This was perhaps the earliest sease in which conntdé was 
used in English. Jt was a regular use of Anglo-Lat. coms. 
tatus and AF. counté; app. no such phrases as exria de 
comitatn, or court du counté, being in use. Business was 
done t pleno comitatu, en plein counté, a man was not out- 
lawed until he had been ‘exacted’ in quatuor comitatibus; 
he must be exacted de comstatu in courttatumn, etc. 

(1217 2nd Charter Ien. 111 (and Re-issue of Magna Carta) 
§ 42 Nullus comitatus de cetero teneatur nisi de mense in 
mensem [/rans/, Pulton, c. xxxv, No Countie from hence- 
forth shall be holden, but from moaeth to moneth}, 1292 
Britton vi. iv. § 3 Purra il weyver la court soen seignur .. 
et pleder enCounté. /éfd, v1. iv. §6 Et moustrer le bref en 
plein Counté.] ¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 133 Contek 
tn countes alle was peysed wele, Baret of baron feez forgyuen 
ilkadele. /dfd. 309 To com to be parlement, For erles & 
barons at London suld it be, Four knyghtes be somons 
chosen in ilk counte. 1444 /'efftton in Rolls of Parl. V. 110 
‘That tbe shirref of every shire .. in the next counte holden 
in thaire shires. .makean opyn proclamation. .Of the suitors 
of the seid countees than being in the pleine counte. 1495 
Acti fen. V1//,c. 15 Preamb., Shirefs Undershirefs Shire 
Clerkis or any other officers holding or keping the Countes 
in the name of a Shiref. 1535-6 Act 27 //en. VIII, c 26 
§ 14 The Shire Courte or Countie of and for the said Shire 
or Countie of Brekenok shalbe holden and kepte in the said 
Towne of Brekenok. 1549 Act 2-3 Edw, VJ, c. 25 Shires 
which haue and vse their Counties to bee holden euery six 
weekes, [1700 Tyrrett //ist. Eng. Il. 776 At the next 
County (#. e, County-Court) which should be holden.) 

5. The people of a county eollectively as a part 
of the nation, or as a body of ratepayers. b. The 
county gentry or county families collectively. 

3647 CLarenpon //ist, Keb. 1. (1843) 27/1 The counties 
throughout the kingdom were so incensed .. that they re- 
fused to suffer the soldiers to be billeted upon them. 1886 
Mrs, Oxtenant Door Gentl. xxxi. (Letsure Ilo. 515), ‘lam 
sure’, said Mrs. Rochford, ‘the county will like far better 
to see you there than Mrs, Russell Penton.’ dod. The ex- 

ases are to be borne by the county. The new ve 
fas been built at the joint expense of the County, the 
Borough, and the ‘Thames Commissioners. 

|| 6. Used to render L. conventus, a Roman pro- 
vineial judicial assembly, and hence an adminis- 
trative division of a provinee for the administration 


of justiee, 

1601 Hontanp Piray I. 52 Within the countie or iuris- 
diction of Corduba, /éid. 88 The whole prouince [of Spain] 
is diuided into three counties [1 convenius frés) or iudiciall 
courts of Assises. 

7. County palatine: orig. the dominion of a 
count or earl palatine, a palatinate ; in England, 
a eounty of which the ear] or lord had originally 
royal privileges, with the right of exelusive eivil 
and criminal jurisdietion. See PaLatiny. 

The counties palatine are now Cheshire and Lancashire; 
formerly Durham, Pembroke, Hexhamsbire, and Ely were 
of the number, . 

3491 slct 7 Hen. Vil, c. 24 Preamb., Where the Countie 
of Taotake is and of loug tyme hath byn a Countie Palyn. 
tyne. 3540 Act 32 /fen. V/1/, c. 43 It is now used to 
keepe Sessions in the said County Palatine of Chester, as it 
is used in other Shires of England. 1612 Davies [Vk Ire. 
fand, etc. (1787) 106 There were five county palatines 
erected in Leinster. 64x Termes de Ja Ley s. v., Of these 
Counties there are foure more remarkeable than others, called 
County Palatines, as the County Palatine of Laacaster, of 
Chester, of Durham, and of Ely, An, 5. El. ¢. 23, there was 
also the County Palatine of Hexam, An, 33 H. 8.¢, 10 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Xxix, 739) 5 Of the 
same sort of Franchises were these which are calle County- 
Palatines, which were certain parcels of the Kingdom as- 
signed to some icular person, and their Successors, with 
Royal power therein to execute all Laws established, in 
nature of a Province holden of the Imperial Crown, 1827 
Hatram Const, //ist, (1876) 11]. xviii. 35x ‘The franchise of 
a county palatine gave a aie of exclusive civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. 1 1. Taytor Words & Places 474 
‘The counties palatine of Chester, Durham, and Lancaster 
are so called on account of the delegated royalty—the ‘jura 
regalia’—formerly exercised by the Earls of ester, the 
Bishops of Durham, and the Dukes of Lancaster. 


8. attrib. and Comb, Of a (or the) county; be- 
longing or pertaining to a county; concerned in 
the administration of the affairs of a county, as 
counly alderman, clerk, councillor, treasurer; for 
the use of the whole eounty and administered by 
its authority, as county asylum, bridge, gaol, read; 
of or belonging to a eounty in its parliamentary 
aspeet (which, from the important differences in 
the qualifications of electors and representatives, 
formerly presented distinetive features from that 
of a borough), as counly constituency, election, 
elector, franchise, member, vote, etc. 
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1656 W. Suerraro (title), Survey of the County Judi- 
calories. 1788 (¢i¢/e), County Management, with an Argu- 
ment in favour of Pocket Sheriffs. 1809 ‘omutns Law 
Dict. s.v. Bridge, uniter sessions may .. alter the situ- 
ation of county bridges. 1837 Peany Cycl, VII. 409/1 


(Louse of Commons), England and Wales: The number of ~ 


county constituencies before the Reform Act was 52. /édid. 
The number of county members is raised froin 94 to 159. 
@ 1862 Buckie Civiliz. (1869) IIL. iti, 181 In 1749 there was 
established, at Aberdeen, the first county bank ever seen in 
Scotland. 1868 G.O. Trevetyan in Parlt. (Daily News 
ro Dec. 1884 3/3) As regards the County Franchise, I am 
clearly of opinion that it should be identified with the 
Borough Franchise. 1874 Mortey Compromise (1886) 50 
[They] would maintain churches on the same principle on 
which they maintain the county constabulary. 1878 HuxLey 
Phystogy. 11 The Ordnance Survey issues county maps ou 
a scale of six inches toa mile. 1883 Str J. F.STEPHEN //ist, 
Crim. Law 1, vit. 200 In 1836, after an experience of 17 
years ..an Act ..made compulsory the establishment of 
county police in all parts of England. 1888 Bryer Aver. 
Commew, (1889) 1. xlviii, 563 The County systern of the 
South and the Town system of the North-east. did. 
xlix. 588 There are in some States county high schools and 
(in most) county boards of education. 1888 Pad! Aad G. 
4 Apr. 4/1 There are fifteen towns and cities which at 
present saloy the county status, from which it is to be 
taken by Mr. Ritchie's bills. 1888 Local Govt. Act (in 
Whitaker's Abn, 1889, 585) (In] the adininistrative County 
of London .. the county aldermen will not exceed (in num- 
ber) one-sixth of the county councillors. 


b. Special combs.: county ball, a subscription 
ball held in the county town and attended by the 
county gentry; county borough (see 2 c above); 
county commissioner, (@) a justice of the peace 
on the commission of a county; (4) in U. S., an 
elected administrative officer in many counties 
in the United States; hence Board or Court of 
county commissioners; eounty crop (slang), the 
county gaol ‘crop’, or style in which a prisoner’s 
hair is cut, prison-crop; hence county-cropped ; 
t county day,a day on which the county court 
sits (see 4 above); county family, a family be- 
longing to the nobility or gentry, having estates 
and an ancestral scat in the county ; county hall, 
a building for the conduct of the business of a 
county, in which the county quarter sessions, 
assizes, etc. arc held; a shire hall; county house 
(@.S.), a county poor-house or ‘union’; county 
meeting, a meeting called by the High Sheriff ofa 
county and held to be representative of the county; 
county rate, a general rate levied upon a whole 
county, for the maintenance of bridges, roads, 
asylums, etc.; county seat (U. S.), the place 
which is the seat of government of a county; 
county sessions, the quarter sessions for a county; 
+ county stock, the fund for defraying county 
expenses ; county town, the chief town ofa county, 


formerly called skire-town. 

@ 1839 Praren Poerts (1864) 11. 20 From Lodge, and Court, 
and House, and Hall, Are hurrying to the *County Ball. 
1837 Hucnes Tout Browz 1. i, An expedition to the county 
ball, or the yeomanry review. x Tomuns Law Dict. 
s.v. County rates, Justices of liberties and franchises not 
subject to tbe *County commissioners. 1888 Bryce Asner. 
Comm, (1889) I. xlvili, 569 The chief administrative officers 
are the county commissioners, of whom tbere are three 
in Massachusetts. 1853 Punch XXIV. 147 My reward 
is the *County crop and the treadmill. 1880 Afri 
& Down Gloss, s.v. ‘You've got the county-crop’: said in 
ridicule. 1867 J. Greenwooo Unsent. Fourn. xxv. 199 A 
slangy, low-browed, bull-necked, *county-cropped. .crew. 
1540 Act 32 Hen. VII, c. 43 Preamb., One yere viij shires 
or “countie daies and another yere ix shires or countie daies, 
1627 Sir R. Corton in Rushw, //ist. Col. 1. 470 That a care 
be had that there may be a County-day after the Sheriff 
hath received the Writ, before the time of sitting. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Aristocr, Wks, (Bohn) IL, 79 The 
aristocracy are marked by their predilection for country life. 
They are called the *county families. 1884 Symonos Shaés. 
Pred, xi. §v. 45% Mistress Alice ..the Lady Macbeth of 
county family connections. 1707 Lond, Gaz. No. 4392/4 
The Commissioners .. intend to meet. .at the *County- Fall 
of the County of Nottingham. 1889 Whitaker’s A lnanack 
382 Shire and county halls, assize courts, judges’ lodgings, 
and other official peildings. 1888 Philadelphia Press 29 Jan. 
ee: An exceedingly singular character has just died 
in the Hillsdale “county house. 1797 J. Pearson (¢i¢/c), The 
Rights of Inhabitants at large to attend *County Meetings 
asserted. 1817 Coppetr Pol. Reg.15 Feb. 208 Saying that 
the meeting was not a County Meeting, because it was not 
called by the Sheriff! 1807-8 Syn, Smtrn Plymiley's Lett. 
Wks. 1859 II. 70/1 The grand juries in Ireland.. have a 
power of making a “county rate. .for roads, bridges, and 
other objects of general accommodation. 888 in Bryce 
Amer, Counnw, (1889) I. x\viii. 575 The county government 
is established at some place designated by the voters, and 
called the *‘ county seal.’ x712 Aonison Sfect, No. 517 P i 
The old Man caught a Cold at the *County-Sessions. 1651 
W, Suerraro Eng, Baline (659) 28 Bé punished with a 
good Fine, to the use of a * unty-st 1711 STEELE 
Spect, No. 132 P1, L arrived at the *County Town at twi- 
light. 1848 Macautay Hest. Eug. I. 338 It was seldom 
that a country gentleman went up with his family to London. 
The county town was his metropolis. 


+County2. Ods. Also countie, countee. 

[app. an adoption of AF, conte, or OF. and It. 
conte, with unusual retention of final vowel, con- 
fused in form with County 1]. = Count 56,2 


xsso J. Coxx Ene. & Fr. Herald § 68. (1877) 80 Monster 
de Labright, countie de Ioyx. 1586 T. B. La Primand. 
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Fr, Acad. \. (1594) 230 Iohn, countie of Arminack. 1596 | 
Suaks. Merch. V. 1. ii. 49 Than is there the Countie Palen. | 
tine. 1603 Kxoues //tst. Turks (1621) 29 Raymund countie 
of Poitou. 1671 Brroatt Law Nobility (1675) 9 And those | 
which of antient time were created Countees, or Earls. 
1814 Cary Dante, Purg. xiv. 120 Who care to propagate A 
race of Counties from such blood as theirs. 1848 Wuar- | 
ton Law Lex,, Conntee or Count, the most eminent dignity 
of a subject before the conquest. | 

County council. (See Councin 10.] A coun- 
cil which conducts the affairs of a county; in Eng- 
land, since the Local Government Act of 1888, the 
representative governing body, consisting of alder- 
men and councillors, of an admiuistrative county; 
in Canada, a feature of the local government of | 
longer standing. 

1886 J. G. Bouxixor Local Gott. Canada 72 1n Canada 
County Councils have existed since before the British N. 
America Aci of 1867.—[(In Ontario] the council of every 
county consists of the reeves and deputy reeves of the town- 
ships and villages within the county, aud one of the reeves 
shall be the warden. /érd. 78 In the province of Quebec... 
the County Council is composed of the mayors of the several 
local municipalities of the county. .the warden is chosen by 
the county council. 1888 [see Couxcu. 10], 1892 Standard 
15 June 2/1 The Bill promoted by the london County Coun. 
cil for carrying a line of tramways over Westminster Bridge. 

County court. . j 

+1. orig. A court held periodically by the sheriff 
of a county for the execntion of certain judicial 
and administrative functions, the nature of which 
has varied much at different periods; it is the 
historical survival of the old folkmoot, shiremoot, 
or shire court, and was formerly styled simply 
comitatus, le counté, or the county: see County! 4 
for earlier references. Now only /7s/. 

(1535-6 fet 27 fen. VITT, c. 26 And that the countie or 

shire court of and for the said countie or shire of Denbigh 
shall be holden and kept the first time at the said toune of 
Denbigh.] 1848 Act 2-3 Edw. ,c. 25 The saide Countye 
Courtes are holden froin Sixe Wekes to Sixe Wekes. «@ 1626 
Bacon Maw. & Uses Cont. Law (1635) 7 ‘The Countie 
Court .. wherein men may sue monethly for any debt or 
dammages under go*. 1688 Sir J. Bramston Af ufobiog. 346 
On whom the gentlemen at the countie court on which an 
election should have been made, had agreed for knights. 
1768 BLackstongy Cow. IL. 35 The county court is a 
court incident to the jurisdiction of the sheriff. It is not 
a court of. record, hut may hold pleas of debt or damages 
under the value of forty shillings. 1875 Stusss Const. Hist. 
§ 203 The county court in its full session, that is, as it at- 
tended the itinerant justices on their visitation, contained 
the archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, 
knights, and freeholders, and fron cach township four men 
and the reeve, and from each borough twelve burghers. 
- It contained thus all the elements of a local parliament. 

2. Now, in England, a local judicial court for 
civil actions, chiefly for the recovery of small debts ; 
established in 1846 (mainly as a re-constitution of 
the earlier court, sense 1}; often aéfrité., as in 
county court district, judge, summons, 

Since its establishment the powers of this court have been 
constantly extended. 

1846 slct 9-10 Vict. c.95. 1858 Penny Cyct. 2nd Suppl. 
158/2 The new County Courts first established for the re- 
covery of claims not exceeding 2o0/. in amount, in 1846, but 
whose jurisdiction has since been considerably extended. | 
1882 Serjt. BaLtantine L.afer. ii.24 Justice was slow and | 
expensive. There were no county courts. 

attrib. 1862 Sata Seven Sons I. i, 15 The balance..ex- 
ceeded the salary of a county court judge. 

3. U.S. A judicial court having jurisdiction in a 
county, 

1888 Bryce Amer, Commi, (1889) 1. xiii, 480 Local 
courts.. We hear of .. quarter sessions, hustings’ conrts, 
county courts, etc. 

County-cou'rt, v. co//og. [f. prec.] trans. 
To-sue (a person) in the cotmty court, esp. for 
payment of a debt. 

1852 R. S. Surtees sie Sp. Tour xiviii. 271 He had 
once been county-courted for a similar trespass before. 1858 
Times 29 Nov., He said the defendant might County- 
court him for what he owed..Lord Campbell observed that 
to ‘County-court ’ was a new word in the English language, 
1891 Datly News 2 Oct. 2/5 You must county-court ine for 
the money. | | 

Cowntyism. sorce-wd. Attachment to one’s 
own county, upholding of its credit, etc. 

1847 Tait’s Mag. XIV. 118 The sentiment of nationalism 
is very good 3 so also is that of ‘countyism.’ 

Countynaunce, obs. form of CouNTENANCE. 

Countyoreracy. nouce-wd. [After aristocracy.] 
The aristocracy and leading families of the county. 

x859 TRoLLore Bertrams U1. vii. rox Some mysterious 
acquaintance with the countyocracy that went a long way 
with the ladies, 

Countyr-, obs. form of CounTER-. 

Countyrfe: see ConrRIvE. 

Coup (kaup), 54.1 Now only Sc. Also 5 caupe, 
kaupe, 6 coupe, 9 cowp. [In sense 1, a. OF. 
coup, cop, colp blow: see Coup 56,3 (The spelling 
caupe in Destr. Troy isnot satisfactorily explained, 
but it varies with coufe: cf. Cope v.*) Sense 2 
may be the same word, connected by the notion of 
‘a shock that overturns’, but it tends, at least in 
modern use, to the status ofa verbal derivative. The 
remaining senses are almost certainly of later for- | 
mation from the vb. (Cour z.8).] 


COUP. 


+1. A blow, stroke; the shock of a blow, en- 
gagement, or combat; =Core sé.2 Ods. 

€1400 Destr. Troy 1237 The kyng with the caupe [was] 
caste to pe ground. /éid. 10890 Ilo knowen was for kene 
with kaupe of hir swerd. 1523 Lo, Berxers Froéss. 1. 
ecelxxlii, 616 [They].. thrust so sore eche at other, that the 
speares flewe all to peces..and at the seconde coupe they 
dyde in lykewise. 1535 Stewart Crou. Scot, (1858) I. 124 
Sum gat ane coup gart all hir tymmaris crak. 

2. A fall, upset, overturn, Se. 

x Lyxpesav Satyre 2430 Let se gif 1 can loup. 1 man 
vin fast, in cace I 5et ane coup. @ 1586? Montcomrrie 41/y 
Ladyis Puleritud’ 28 Albeit from cair to cair Thou catche 
my hairt in coup. 1823 Garr Fafadd 1. v. go Dear me... but 
ye hae gotten an unco cowp. I hope nae bones are broken ? 

3. A dislocation or fault by which a coal-seam is 
tilted up. Se. 

1995 Statist. Ace, Scott. (Campsie Par.) XV. 329{Jam.) The 
coal in this district is full of irregularities stiled by the 
workmen coups, and hitches, and dykes .. ‘hese coups and 
hitches .. are found where the strata above and below the 
coal suddenly approach, or retreat from each other, by this 
means couping the coal out of its regular bed, 

4, The act of tilting or shooting rubbish from a 
cart, wheelbarrow, ete.; also the right or permis- 
sion to do this at a specified place. Se. 

1887 Jamison age Coup, the act, right, or liberty of 
emptying a cart-load../ree-Couf, liberty to coup or deposit 
rubbish free « f charge ; also, a place where this liberty: may 
be had. [Called also free toon} ; 

Coup, coop kp), 5.2 Obs. or dial. [perh. 
the saine word as Coor sé,! (formerly coupe, coup,. 
In German, as is pointed out by llildebrand (in 
Grimm), 4zefe, prop. a basket, is also apphed 
in Saxony to a chest or box, and to a box-cart. 
We might suppose our word to be short for 
Cour-cart (now taken in the sense of a cart 
that can be tilted , but the simple word appears 
much earlice than the compound. ] 

lL. A cart or wagon with closed sides and ends, 
thus fitted for carting dung, lime, ete. 

182in T. West Avtég. Furness (1774) App. viii, Carriages, 
called cowps, of the tenants of the s¢ manor. .in which they 
did take and carry..dung. 1674 Rav VC. Words (1691) 
17 Coop, « Muck-coop, a Lime-coop; a Cart or Wain made 
close with Boards, to carry anything that otherwise would 
fall out, 1703 Thornsny Let. fo Ray (E. D. 5S), Caup, asa 
muck caup, 1774 1. West Antig. Purness (1805) 48 A coup 
laden with magazeen, drawn by six oxen. 1788 W. Maxrsiact, 
Kur. Leon. Vorksh, Gloss, Coop, an ox-cart, with a close 
body, and without ‘shelvings’, for carrying manure, etc., 
stillin use. 1878 Cambrid. Gloss., Coop, Cowp, a small fell- 
side cart. 18838 J. Ramsay Scotd, #2 1842 C. 11, x. 199 Re- 
course was had to coups, i. e. panniers fixed upon a sledge. 

b. Sometimes explained as a cart that can be 
‘couped’ or tilted. (Pronounced kaup). 

1875 Lauc, Gloss., Coup, a cart that can be couped or 
tilted. (VY. Lancash.) 

2. The load of such a cart. 

1679 in Archzol. Collect. Ayr & Wigton (1884) IV. 149 
For seven score sextine coups of fuilzie. e 

3. attrib. and Comd,, as coup-load; eoup-lining, 
the boards forming the sides of a ‘coup’. Also 
Cour-cant. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 18 The best and readyest 
wa Ay for keepinge in of the water..is to sette downe broade 
and close doore or coupe-lynings against some hecke or 
bridge. /ééd. 107 As many coupe loades of redde clay. 

Coup (kz), 56.3 [IF. cozp (kze) blow, stroke = 
OF. colp, cop = Pr. colf, cop, It. colpo :—late L. 
colpus (Salic Law), colapus (Law of the Alemanns, 
blow, stroke, for L. colaphus blow with the fist, 
cuff, a. Gr. #éAagos cuff, buffet. Adopted in ME. 
in a literal sense, and naturalized in pronunciation 
(sec Cour 561); re-introduced in the 18th c. in 
fig. sense, as a non-naturalized word, with modern 
Fr. pronunciation (exc. that in Eng. the vowel is 
madc long); it also occurs in many French phrases 
and expressions borrowed in English.] 


1. A blow, a stroke (that one sustains). rare. 
1793 Mao. D’Arsiay Lett. 4 Oct., This is a terrible coup, 
so soon after your union. 


2. A stroke, a move (that one makes} ; a success- 
ful move, a ‘hit’, Ad one coup (=Fr. tout dun 


coup): at one stroke, at once. ; 

1791 Gentl, Mag. UXI, 1. 829 A corrupt majority, who 
have at one coup overthrown all that is good. 1845 DisRakt 
Sybil (1863) 280 Alfred is the only fellow who has made a 
coup. 1849 Tuackeray Pendennis xl, Henry Foker is 
engaged to his cousin. .not a bad Sad of Lady Rosherville’s 
that. 1883 D. C. Murray //earts L1. 77 He hailed the 
chance for a grand theatrical cou. : ‘ 

3. Billiards. The act of holing a ball without its 
first striking another ball, which oceasions a forfeit. 

1970 J. Love Cricket 5 Or when the Ball, close cusbion’d, 
slides askew, And to the op’ning Pocket runs, a Cou. 1873 
Bennett & Cavennisu Billiards 5 A miss lost one and a 
coup three. : 

4, Among North American Indians: A successful 
stroke ; esp. one that captures the weapon or horse 


of an enemy. 

1876 R.I. Dopce Plains G, West (Farmer Americanisms), 
Giviug the Coup. the term indicates that it was. .named by 
the old French trappers, predecessors of the Hudson Bay 
Company. Whena be has been struck down in a fight, the 
scalp telares to him who shall first strike the body with 
knife or tomahawk, This is the cous, 
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5. French phrases frequent in English nse. 

a. Coup d'état (kudeta) [F. dal state]: a sud- 
den dnd decisive stroke of state policy; sec. a 
sudden and great change in the government carried 
out violently or illegally by the ruling power. 

1646 Howett Lewis A/S, Life of Richelieu 157 These 
were the two first Coups estat, stroaks of State that he 
made, 18x11 WetuincTon in Gurw. Desf, VIII. 352, I shall 
be sorry to commence the era of peace bya conf d ¢tat such 
as that which I had in contemplation. 1859 Gen. P. ‘Hosp. 
son Audé Alt, II. xcviii. 87 A coup d'état as effectual for 
the time as hai of Louis Napoleon [2 Dec. 1851]. 

b. Coup de gréce \kudagras) [4¢. stroke of 
grace]: a blow by which one condemned or mor- 
tally wounded is ‘put out of his misery’ or dis- 
patched qnickly ; hence fig. a finishing stroke, one 
that settles or puts an end to something. 

1699 Gartu Disfens, wv. 43 Whilst Poor Pretenders trifle 
o’re a Case, You but appear, and give the Coup de Grace. 
1745 P. Tuomas Fraud, Anson's Voy. 326 Nol being indulged, 
like other Malefactors, with the Coup de Grace, the favour- 
able Blow, to put an End to their Pain. 1820 Blackw. Mag. 
VI. 4481/1 Whenever the baker's stomach fails him, he meets 
his coup de grace in the adulterated drugs of his friend the 
apothecary. - 5 

eC. Coup de main (kudamen) [#i2. stroke of 
hand]: ‘a sndden and vigorous attack, for the 
purpose of instantancously capturing a position’ 
(Stoequeler A/72, Excycl.); also transf. 

1758 Misc. in Ann. Reg. 373'2 Coup de yutin,and Man. 
euvre, might be excusahle in Marshal Saxe. 1779 J.Moore 
Liew Soc. Fr. WU. liv. 46 Laudohn retook it .. by the most 
brilliant coup-de-main that perhaps ever was struck. 1801 
Wettixctos in Gurw. Desf. I. £8 This place can be taken 
hy a coup de matin, and probably in no other manner, 1877 
Crery Min. Tact. xiii. 178 ‘Vo secure the guns from the 
coup de main on the left. _ 

d. Coup Pail (kudoly) [F. at/ eye]: ya) A 
glance taking in a general view; concr. a view 
or scene as it strikes the eye at a glance. 

1739 Gray Let. to West 21 Nov., This is the first coup d'etl, 
and 1s almosl all Lam yet able to give you an account of. 
1785 European Mag. VII. 468 ‘The spol is a beautiful coup 
deil, a woody recess. 1837 Major Ricuarnson Brit, 
Legioni, (ed. 2) 2 Weembraced one of the most magnificen! 
coup-d'uils i1 is possible to conceive. 1890 Ang. fllustr. 
Mag. No. 87. 227 The first magnificent coup d'eil. 

(6) Aft. The action or faculty of rapidly taking 
a general view of a position and estimating its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

1839 Sin C. Narier in W. N. Bruce Life iv. (1885) 127 
This is my first coup fail, and may be a very erroneous 
one. 1853 In STocguELeR 4d. Eucycl, 1864 U1. Ainsworth 
F. £aw 1. iv. (1881) 91 He was but a mediocre general, 
lacking the coup dail of genius, 

te. Coup de solerl (kudssolg'y) [F. sofei/ sun] : 
a sunstroke. Obs. 

1794 Sucuvan View Nat. 1. 260 Even a coup de soleil is 
to be counteracted by the external application of .. volatile 
alkali, 1814 Q. Rez, Oct. 202 Many European soldiers [in 
India] were struck dead by a coup de soleil. 1834 Mypwin 
Angler in Wales 1. 4, 1..got the malaria at Rome, a conp- 
de-soleil at Naples. : 

f. Coup de théitre (kudateitr) : a theatrical hit; 
a sensational turn or action in a play; ¢ransf. any 
sndden sensational aet. 

1747 H. Watroce Lett, to Mann June 26, This coup de 
thedtre procured Knight his Irish coroncl. 1889 MorLEv 
Walpole xi. 225 The House of Commons is the wors! place 
in the world for coups de théatre, 

g. In other phrases, now rare or obs. in Eng, use, 
as coup d’éclat, a stroke which makes a sensation ; 
coup d'essat, a first attempt; coup de mattre, an 
action worthy of a master, a master-stroke. 

1676 ETHEREDGE Man of Mode ww. ii, Sir Fof. I have 
been endeavouring at a song! .. "Tis my Coup d’ Essay in 
English. 1712 Steere Spectator No. 324 P 1 To pul lhe 
Watch toa lotal Rout, and mortify some of those inoffensive 
Militia, is reckon'd a Coup ad’éclit. 1760 Foote Alinor 
1, (1798) 20 Ay, that will be a coup de maitre. 1768— Devil 
on 2 Sticks ut. (1794) 57 It may do for a coup essai, and 
prove no bad foundation for a fulure engagement. 

or cowp (kaup),v.! Sc. and north. dial. 
(a. ON. kaup-a to buy, bargain, barter, exchange, 
= Gothic Aaupén to traffic, trade, buy and sell, 
OSax. cdpin, OHG. choufén, OF. céapian: see 
Cueap v. A northern word, the senses of which 
run parallel to those of the cognate Cope from 
LG., of which it is often viewed as a mere dialectal 
variant.] 

+1. ¢rans. To buy; jig. to abye, pay for, suffer 
for. Ods. 

¢1300 Havelok 1800 ‘ No,’ quodh on, ‘pal shaltou coupe,’ 
And — til bim 10 loupe. 

2. To exchange, barter. 

¢ 3610 Sir J. Metvit Afern, (1683) 2 He had been couped 
from hand to hand, sometimes kept against his will as a 
captive. 1674 Ray WN. C. Words (1691) 18 Coup, to ex- 
change or swap; Horse coupers, Horse-buyers. 1808 Jamier 
s0N, Conf, cows, to age aN to barter. 185§ Rouinson 
Whitby Gloss., To Coup, to excl ange. * Will you coup seats 
with me?’.. To have the Aap: word’, the last or 
decisive word which shall fix the bargain. or exchange. 
1863 in Robson Bards of Tyne 356 There's Billy the Bar 
for coupin‘ see cliver. fod, Se. ‘Il coup knives with you. 
‘ Coup, coupe (kip), v.2 Also 5 cope. [a.F. 
comter to cnt : cf. Cope v4, a doublet of this.]. 
“til. évans, To cnt, slash. Ods. (Only in pa. pple.) 
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arjoo Syr Degarre 790 His sschon i-couped as a kni3zt. 
1377 Lancu. P. PZ. B. xvin. 14 To geten him gylte spores 
or galoches ycouped [C. y-coped, ykeped]. ¢1435 Torr. 
Portugal 1193 Withoute couped shone. 

2. Her, To cnt off clean : see CouPED. 

1610 Guttumm Heraldry wm. xiii. (1660) 160 Commie is 
when a part is cut off smooth, 1639 Futter //oly Wary. 
xxiv. (1840) 285 Piercing, voiding, fimbriating, ingrailing, 
couping [the cross}. 

Coup (kaup), v.3 Sc. Also 5 caupe, 8 cowp. 
(prob. originally the same word as CorEv.2 (which 
had variant forms coupe, caufe). From sense 1, 
we pass easily to that of ‘ upset or overturn with 
a shock or impact ’, and so to ‘ upset, overturn, tilt’ 
generally ; cf. the sense history of Titt v.] 

+1. intr. To strike; to come to blows, meet in 
the shock of combat, tilt. Oss. See Corr v.2 

2a x400 Morte Arth. 2059 Thane the comlyche kynge.. 
With a crewelle launce cowpez fulle euene .. emange the 
schortte rybbys. 1400 Rowland & O. 453 In scheldes pay 
cowped full even. 

2. ¢rans. To overturn, upset, tilt; to cmpty 
out, as from a cart or wheelbarrow by suddenly 
tilting or the like ; to toss off (a pot of liquor). 

To coup the crans, or ercelsy Sc. Fishery phrases; also 
Jig. to cause or sustain an upsel, be upset, come to grief; in 
various applications, (See Cran, CREEL.) 

a1g7a Knox //ist. Ref. 203 (Jam.) The pure woman.. 
coupit up his heilles so that his heid went down. ¢ 1610 
Sir J. Menvit i/en. (1735) 399 He is in hazard of being 
couped and wrecked. 19785 Burns To 7. Lapraik 13 Sep 
ix, Bul stooks are cowpet wi’ the blast. 1816 Scott Odd 
Mort, xxxviii, ‘Vhe bairns would left to... coup ane 
anither into the fire! 1818 — //r¢. AlidZ, xlviii, ‘She only 
spaes fortunes, and does not..coup cadgers’ carts, or ony 
sort of mischief.’ 1834-53 MWAistle-binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 
mu, 9 Let us coup aff our bicker, And toast meikle joy to 
thetwa. 1874 Sanday Mag. oe He just brings a cartload 
of texts and cowps them in. od. Sc. ‘The horse ran away 
and coupit the cart, 

3. zutr, To be overturned or upset; to fall or 
tumble over ; to capsize. 

1785 Burns Dr. Hornbook xviii, 1 drew my scythe in sic 
a fury, I near-hand cowpit wi’ my hurry. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlet Let. si, ‘Ower he cowped as if he had been 
dead.’ 1853 Reape Chr. Johnstone 228 * She'll hae coupit 
a mile wast Inch Keith, an’ the tide rinning aff the island.’ 

Coup, obs, form of Coor, Corr, Cup. 

Coupabil, -ble, obs, forms of CULPABLE. 

tCou'page. Obs. rare. [a. F. coupage, f. 
coufer to cut: see -AGE.] The cutting up or carv- 
ing of meat at table. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Housch. Ord. 59 ‘That ye.. be at 
the coupage of fleyhsse and at the departing of fysshe. 

Coupar, obs. form of Cooren. 

Coup-cart (kawpkaszt). [f Coup 54.1, 2 or v.3] 
1. =Couvp 54,2 1, a box-cart. 

1794 Statist. Acc. Scoti, XII. 185 (Jam.) In the year 
1750, there were but two box-carts, or what is here called 
coup carts, in the parish [of St. Vigeans, Forfar], but at 

reseut there is no other kind made use of here. 1805 R. 
WV. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) I. 61 A close single-horse 
cart..sometimes termed a coup-cart. 1868 ATKINSON Clet‘e- 
land Gloss. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Coup, Coup-cart, a dung: 
cart, a small cart. : Bs 
2. A cart with a body which can be tilted, so 
that the load may be ‘couped’ out. (Chiefly Sc.) 

1794 Agric. Surv. Berwicksh, 167 (Jam.) The body of the 
cowp-cart is attached to the shafts by a peculiar kind of 
hinges, which allow of elevating it before, either partially 
or entirely, to facilitate the discharge of its load backwards. 
1799 J. Ronentson Agric. Perth 100 Used in whal are called 
coup-carts, i.e. when the box is moveable on a frame; and 
the contents can be discharged, without lifting the shafts. 
1855 Rosinson JiAitby Gloss., Coup, to till oul the material 
from a ‘coup cart’, or cart that turns up to be emptied, 

Coupo, obs. f. Coor, Core, Cour, Cunp, Cur. 

| Coupé (kupe), a. /fer. Also 6 coupye, 7 -6e. 
[F. coupé, pa. pple. of couper to cut.] =Couren 2. 

1572 Bossewett Armorie.16 An Arme Coupye, Partie 
per Pale, Or and Ermine. 1634 Peacnam Gentl. Exerc. 
158 The heads .. of beasts Coupée or erazed, tbat is cut or 
pluckt off. 176 Brit, fag. 1}. 36a ‘The bust of a king... 
coupé al the breast proper, 1830 Rosson Brit. //eradd III. 
Gloss., Couped or Coupey. ‘ 4 ¥ 

| pate, te (kupe), sb. [F.; specific application 
of coupé (pa. pple.) cnt: In sense r Littré has also 
carosse coupé cut carriage.) 

1. A short fonr-wheeled close carriage with an 
inside seat for two, and outside seat for the driver. 

1834 Mepwin Angler tn Wales 11. 182 There we met 
with his ‘Coupé’ and the fair Ravennese en roufe. 1880 
Mrs, Forrester Roy & V. 1. 13, I will send the coupé for 
you at a quarlerto one. 1892 7 Yes 16 Feb., The Coupé 
company wish lo return, .arug.. left in one of their carriages. 

2. a. The front or after compartment of a con- 
tinental difigence. 

1834 J. Barrow Z£.xcurs. N. Exvofe ii. 82 The confé in 
front accommodates one who sits nex1 to the conductenr .. 
In the rear in another coufé. /bid, 83 A seat in the after 
= of a Russian diligence. 7 4 ye 

. An end compartment in a railway carriage, 
seated on one side only. 

1853 Aun. es iz Two ladies, who were seated in a 
coupé. 1859 Ad ¥Y. Round No. 30. 78, 1 have written a 
column of close ‘ copy ‘in a coupé. Z 
3. Fencing. A movement of the sword equivalent 
to a disengage, but effected by drawing the sword 
along and over the point of the adversary’s. 


COUPLE. 


1889 W. H. Pottock, ete. Fencing (Badm. Libr:) 49 The 
coupé ts the opposite of the disengage, the blade bein; 
passed over the adversary's blade instead of under. /did. 
62 Simulate disengagement! into tierce and make a coupé. 

4. Dancing. =Coures, q. v. 

+ Coupe-band, ? és. A portion cut off the 
end of a stack to supply material to complete it 
above. 

1641 Best Farm, Bks. (Surtees) 59 That which is cutte of 
the stacke end is called (for the most parte) a coupe-band. 

Couped (kzpt), #f/,a. Also 7 cooped. 

+1. Cut, slashed : see Cour v.2 1, Obs. 

2. Ler, Said of the head or any member of an 
animal, or a part of a plant, represented as cnt off 
‘ clean’ or smoothly (opp. to erased, slipped) ; also 
of an ordinary (¢. g. a cross) having the extremities 
cut off so as not to extend to the boundaries of 
the shield. 

1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 297 Three childrens heads 
couped al the shoulders. 1705 Hearse Collect. 24 Nov., 
An Asses Head couped. 1864 Boutet Heraldry Hist. & 
Pop. xvii. (ed, p 274 A dexter hand couped at the wrist. 
388z Cussans //er. iv. 61 The Cross humetté, or couped, as 
its name implies, has its extremities cut off. 

transf. 1678 Butter /fud. ur iii. 214 Th’ Ears, Eras‘d, 
or Coup'd for Perjurers. 

Coupee (kwpr, kupr), 54. Also 8 coopee, 
coupie, coupé. [ad. F. coupé in same sense: 
sce -EE.) A danee step formerly much used; 
the dancer rests on one foot and passes the other 
forward or backward, making a sort of salutation; 
hence, sometimes used for a bow made while 
advancing. 

1673 Wvycnertey Geutd. Dancing-Master m. i, One, two, 
anda coupee, 1690 D'Urrey Codiin's Walk iii. (D.)Coupees 
low from pauper drudges. 1708 Motreux Naéedais v. xxiv. 
(1737) 105 Jerts. .Coupés, Hops, Leadings, Risings. 1757 Mrs. 
Grirvvitn Lett, Henry & Frances (1767) 11. 105 Why shalla 
man practise coupees, who only means to walk? 1827 Lams 
Let, to Barton in Final Mem. viii. (1865) 261 Advancing.. 
with a coupee and a sidelong bow. 

Ilence Coupee w. t/r., to make this movement ; 
to make a sort of bow or salntation in dancing. 

I D'Urvey Collin's Waik iii. (D.) We] Would lose 
his freedom like a puppy, Rather than she [his daughter] 
not learn to coupee. wed ti Stevens tr. Ouevedo's Com. 
Wks, (1709) 386 It being dubious whether 1 limp or coupee. 
1748 Earthquake of Peru iii. 255 That it may not hinder 
them in rising or coupeeing. 

|| Coupe-gorge (kupgorg). [Fr.; <cut-throat.] 

+1. A cnt-throat. Ods. 

¢ 1400 Rom, Rose 7422 A rasour sharpe and wel bitin 
‘That was forged in a forge Which that men clepen Couns 
Gorge. [Hence in Mixsueu 1617, Priturs, Cotes.) 

2. ‘ Used in a military sense to signify any spot 
or position which affords an encmy so many ad- 
vantages that the troops who occupy it must either 
surrender or be cut to pieces’ (Stecqueler). 


3. f§. 

1612 Sin R, Winwoop Lef. fo Yas./ in Motley Barneveld 
II, 456 On thys, he long inated th’ only couppe-gorge, 
of all resultats, whatsoever, between france and spayne. 

Coupel, obs. f. CouPLe. 

Couper, cowper (kau'pa1). Sc. and xorth. 
dial, [f. Coup v.)+-ER.}] One who barters, deals, 
or buys and sells. Cf. Corer. Now chiefly in 
Comb., as herring-, horse-couper, ete. 

x Sc. Acts Fas. VF (1597) § 122 The halding of horses 
al hard meat all the Somnier season, vsed commounlie be... 
Cowppers. a 1662 R. Barun Lett. I. 85 (Jam.) The horse 
which our ae had bought at Morton fair. 1793 Statist. 
Ace. Scotd, VI. 44. note (Jam.) Nor are they .. a match for 
horse-cowpers, cow-cowpers,—the people that farmers have 
to deal with. 1 W.H. Maxwewt Sports & Adv. Scot. 
xiii, (1855) 121 Its visitants [were] Dutch herring-coupers. 

Couper, obs. form of Coorer, Correr. 

Coupholite (kaufolsit), 4/2. Also kou- 
pholite. [Named 1797 from Gr. wovpos tender + 
-LITE.] A variety of PreuniTe occurring in thin 
fragile laminze. 

1805 R. Jameson Min, 11, 561 Foliated Prehnite .. Kou- 
pholite. 1868 Dana Afin. 411 s.v. Prehutte, Coupholite 
is in cavernous masses, made of small, thin, fragile laminz 
or es. 

Coupis, pl. of coufe, obs. form of Cur. 

Coupisse, obs. form of Coppice. 

Couple (kz'p'l), 54. Forms: 4 coppell, 4-5 
cuple, copul(l, coupel, 4-6 coupil(l, -yl(, 
cople, copple, 4-7 cupple, 5 coupull, cowp., 
ewpylle, cuppil, -ylle, 5-6 copel, -il(l, -yl(1, 
cowple, 6 coople, 4- couple. [a. OF. copie, 
cuple, later couple :—L. copula band, tie, connexion ; 
see COPULA. ] 

I. That which unites two. 

1. A brace or leash for holding two hounds to- 
gether. Usnally in f/.; nlso a patr of couples. 

01340 Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 1147 Couples hunies of kest 
{=hunters cast off couples). 1483 Cath, Angi. 86 A 
Cwpylle of hundys, copula. 1 b. St. Albans Evb, 
When be has of cast his cowples al will, 1602 Return, 
Parnass. ut. v. (Arb.) 32 Another company of houndes..had 
their couples cast off, 1678 Lond. Gas, No. 1345/4 Strayed.. 
a red pied Fox Beagle Bitch..with a pair of Couples about 
her neck. «a1763 SHENSTONE Progr. Saste 11. 10 Oh days! 
when to a girdle ty’d, The couples gingled at his side. 
1781 P. Beckrorp //unting (1802) 81 Care should be taken 


COUPLE. 


that the couples be not too loose, lest they should slip their 
necks out of the collar. 1821 Scott Avaiéw. xxxiv, Hounds 
yelled in their couples. 

Jig. 1855 Tnackeray Newcomes IL. 66 In pursuit of a 
husband who will run away from the couple. 

b. transf. and fig. To go, hunt, run in couples. 

Here the original meaning is often forgotten, and couples 
used with the sense of Zarrs, frwos. 

1610 B. Jonson Adch. 1. i, Sdeath, you perpetual curs, 
Fall to your couples again, and cozen kindly. 1611 Suaks. 
Wint, T. un. i. 135 Ile keepe aed Stables where I lodge my 
Wife, lle goe in couples with her. 1633 P, FLercuer 
Purple isi. 19 note, None of them [the nerves] single, but 
runne in couples. cipal! CreveLann Char. Loud. Diurn, 
4 They hunt in their Couples, what one doth at the head, 
the other scores up at the heele, 1705 HickeRincitt. 
Priest-cr. \t, iv. 39 (Like Blood-hounds) they usually hunt 
{in Couples) together, (Avarice and Ambition) that’s their 
Name. ace Diexens Sk. Boz, Daucing Acad, ix, And 
when he had been sufficiently broken in in the parlour he 
bgen to run in couples in the Assembly-room. 

. transf. +a, A connexion betwecn two parts 
of the body; ?a ligament. Ods, 

1535 CovERDALE Col, ii, 19 The heade wherof the whole 
body by ioyntes and couples receaueth norishment and is 
knyt together. A 

+b. Gram, A connecting word or particle; a 


copnia, Oés. 

1648 T. Spencer Logick 161 The Verbe (in the common 
language of the Schooles) is called the band, or couple. r7rx 
i; REENWOOD Eng. Grant. 152 It is called the Subjunctive 

food because it is subjoin'd or added to the first Sentence 
by some Cople or Tye. 

+3. Union or conpling in matrimony; the bond 
of wedlock; sexual union. Oés. 

€1320 Orpheo 422 in Ritson AMfetr. Rout. 11. 265 A foule 
couple it were forthy To lete hur com in thy company. 
31362 Lanot. P. P?. A. x. 180 Hit is an vn-comely couple. . 
To 3euen a 30ng wenche to an old feble Mon. ¢ 1450 
Myre 194 Wyth-owten cowpulle or fleschly dede. @ 1553 Lp. 
Berners F/uon clxii. 631 It were a mete copyll of vs twayne 
to be ioyned together in maryage. 1611 Corvat Crudstics 
442 To be begotten in the honest and chast couple of mar. 


a, . 
I. A union of two; a pair. 

The plural after a numeral is often couple, esp. when fol- 
lowed by of with the names of animals or things, 

4. A brace of dogs used for hunting, es. harriers 
or spaniels ; also, a brace of conies or rabbits, 

€ 1430-s0T wo Cookery.bks., CC, copull Conyngges. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur x. Cr 434 A noyse as hit hadde ben a 
thyrtty couple of houndes. 1527 W. Capon in Fiddes }/el- 
sey 11. (1726) 104 He gave to us 6 cowple of eonyes. 1610 
Guim Heraldry ut. xiv. hes 167 Skilfull Forresters 
--Do use to say, a Couple of Rabbets or Conies. 1636 W. 
Denny in Aun. Dubrensta (1877) 14 Then throw they in 
their Couples, and one cry Of many Parkes do ring about 
the Skie. 1725 Braptey Fant. Dict., Couple, in respect 
to Conies and Rabbets, the proper Term for two of them; 
so it is for two Hounds. 1801 Strutt Sports & Past.1, 
i, 19 Two spaniels or harriers were called a couple. 

5. A man and woman united by love or marriage ; 


a wedded or engaged pair. 

1300 Cursor Af, 10168 (Cott.) To wijf he has dame anna 
tan,-—Was suilk a cuple [z.7. coupil, couple] neuer nan. 
1393 Lanai. P. Pl. C. xix. 224 The bible berep witnesse.. 
Pat a-corsed alle couples pat no kynde forth broubte. 1436 
&. E. Wills (1882) 107 Every couple of man & wyf dwell. 
yng at Ochecote. 1545 BrinkxLow Comfé. 44 b, .iij. pownd 
of euery hundreth, to be bestowyd vpon poore copyls at 
their maryages. x6r0 Suaxs. Zenzp. 1. i. 40, if must 
Bestow vpon tbe eyes of this yong couple Some vanity of 
mine Art. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 339 Fair couple, linkt in 
happie nuptial League, x711 STRELE Sect, No. 254 P3A 
very loving Couple. 1753 Scots Afag. Aug. 422/2 The happy 
couple who got the Dunstable baconin 1751. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Uses of Gt. Alen Wks. (Bohn) 1. 28% It is ob- 
served in old couples..who have heen housemates for a 
eourse of years, that they grow alike, 1875 Mrs. Ran- 
pote Wild Hyacinth 1, 43 Sir Loudoun would give up 
Glen Ettrick at once to the young couple. 

b. A man and woman associated as partners 
in a dance or the like. 

1759 Compl. Lett.- writer (ed. 6) 226, 1 stood two couple 
above her. 1857 Hucues Jom Brown u. viii, A merry 
country-dance was going on..and new couples joined in 
everyminute. ©1875 Routledge’s Ball-room Guide 31 The 
Lancers must be danced by four couples only in each set. 

6. Of animals: a. A pair of ppposite sexes. 

31325 £. E. Allit. P. B. 333 Of vehe best pat berez | 
busk a cuople. 1362 Lancr. P. Pl, A. x. 169 Alle 
schulen dye for his dedes..Out-taken Eihte soules, and of 
vche beest a couple. 

b. Farming. Aeweand her lamb; double couple, 
a cwe with two Jambs. 

a@x7aa Liste Husd. Gloss. (E. D.S.), Couples, ewes and 
lambs. 1855 ¥rn/. R. Agric. Soc. XVI. 1. 295, 200 ewes 
with their lambs, generally here [Bucks.] called ‘couples’. 

. 1882 Somerset Gaz, 18 Mar,, 9 single couples and x double 
ditto of ewes rnd lambs. | 

7. ger. Two individuals (persons, animals, or 
things) of the same sort taken together ; properly 
used of snch as are paired or associated by some 
common function or relation; but often loosely, as 
a mere synonym for two. Cf. pair. + Couple of 


corm. app. two quarters. 

All shades of gradation connect the strict sense (as in 
1541) with the loosest (as in x711). 

1365 Durh. Halmote Rolls (Surtees) 42 Ad emendum ij 
coppell* de silles cum les pannes. ¢ 1400 Beryn 2002 Per & 
per a coupill gon to speke & eke to roune. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 68 Tho gaf I hym a copel of maynchettis 
with swete butter. 1486 Bk, St. Albans F vja, A Couple 
or a payer of botillis. 526 Act 28 /7en. Viti in Stat. 
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fred. (1621) 77 After the rate of fifteene sbillings the couple 
of corne. 1535 CoveRDALE Judith xix. 3 A seruaunt and a 
couple of asses. 1541 R. Coptanp Guydon’s Quest. Chi- 
vurg. Howe many cowples of sensityfe synewes come fro 
the brayue. 1570 Ascuam Scholent. Pref. to Rdr. (Arb.) 20 
‘Though they three do cost me a couple of hundred poundes 
by yeare, 1599 Saks. Aluch Ado ut. v. 34 A couple of as 
arrant knaues as any in Messina. r6z1 Binte 2 Saw. xiii. 6 
Make me a couple of cakes. 1638 Brome AxtsZ. 1, viii, 
These ao passe over the Stage in Couples. 1711 STEELY 
Spect, No. 8 ¥1, I shall here communicate to the World 
acouple ofletters, 1867 Lapy Hlersert Cradée L. vii. 194 
We spent a couple of hours resting and exploring the ruins. 
1885 Law Times UX XX. 111/1 The rule .. has existed for 
at least a couple of centuries, 

Onc of a pair of inclined rafters or beams, 
that meet at the top and are fixed at the bottom 
by a tic, and form the principal support of a roof; 
a principal rafter, a chevron, 

(Cf. ¢600 Isiporr Orig. xix. xix. 6 Cuple [7.7 eopla, 
eomplx] vocatz, quod copulent in se luctantes.] 

1364 Durh. Haim, Rolls Surtees) 31, j domum sufficientem 
de iij copuls.  ¢1380 Sir Keruimd, 1328 Al pe coples cipres 
were & pe raftres wer al-so. ¢ 1425 Wystoun Cron. Ix, vi 
163 ‘Twenty cuppil he gave or ma, to be body of be kirk 
alsua. 1572 Bosseweu lemorte uw. 75 An house is nener 
made perfecte, till these coples be put vpon it, by the maner 
of an heade. xr659 Witisrorp Scales Conemn,, Archit. 12 
At every joynt a collar-beam, fastned at their heads with a 
pin onely; these last by some are called the Arch-conples. 
1796 Statist. Ace. Scott, XVU. 140 (Jam.) The oak couples 
were of a circular form, lined with wood. 1868 G. Mac- 
DONALD A, Fadcouer 1. 97 ‘The other [room]. .showing the 
naked couples froin roof-tree to floor, 1888 Erwortay WH’. 
Somerset Word-bk.s. v.. A ‘half-couple’ is a single main 
timber, such as would be used in a ‘lean-to' roof. 

+9. =CovrLet 1. Obs. rare. 

€1330 R. Bruwne Chrou, Wace (Rolls) 102 Sir Tristrem; 
ouer gestes it has be steem..if men it sayd as made 
Thomas; But I here it no man so say, Pat of som copple 
som is away. 1423 Jas. 1. Asiugis g- xxxiii, All the gard. 
yng and the wallis rong Ryght of thaire song, and on the 
copill next Off thaire suetearmony. 1889 PutTTENuaAM Ang. 
Poesie u. x, (Arb,) 99 By distick or couples of verses agree- 
ing in one cadence, 

O. Dynamics. A pair of equal and parallel 
forces acting in opposite directions, tending to 
produce a motion of rotation. 

1855 Peinck Anal. Mechanics 40 A couple of forces is a 
system of two parallel and equal forces which act in different 
lines, 1881 Maxwe te £éectr. & Afaga, 11,103 The moment 
of the couple with which terrestrial magnetism tends toturn 
the..magnet. fg. 1887 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 293/t The 
central ‘couple’, as the Mathematicians would eall it, of 
the European balance. 

LL. Geom. (See quot.) 

188: C. Tayior Geow, Conics 257 If three or more pairs 
of points 4, A’; B, BY; C, C’; ete. be taken on a straight 
line at such distances from a point O thereon that OA .OA’ 
= O08. OB =0C.OC’ = etc. they are said to constitute 
a system in Involution..the points (4, A’) (B, BY (C, C) 
etc., are called Conjugate Points or Couples of the involu- 
tion, 

12. Electr. A pair of connected plates of different 
metals, used for creating either a galvanic or a 


thermo-electric current. 

1863 Tynpatt //eat i. App. (1870) 17 The figure represents 
what is called a thermo-electrie pair or couple. 1863-72 
Watts Dict. Chem, 11. 415 The system of two dissimilar 
metals immersed in a liquid which acts on one of them is 
called a Galvanic or Voltaic Couple. 1885 Watson & 
Bursury Math, Th. Electr. & Magn. 1. 240. 

13. Astron. A double star. 

14. attrib. and comdb., as couple-balk (Sc.), cf. 
sense 8 and Balk 56. 11; couple-keep (see quot.. 

1843 Betuune Se. Fireside Stor. 113 The wooden frame- 
work of an old bed..was brought down from the couple- 
bauks of the barn. 1888 Erwortuy 1, Somerset Word- 
bk., Couple-keep is often to be found in advertisements. It 
means a good erp of early grass fit for ewes and lambs, 
which must be well fed. 

Couple (kzp'l), v. Forms: 3 kuple, 3-5 
euple, 4 copil, cuppel, -ul, 4-5 coupel, -il, -yl, 
cowpyll, ouppil(le, 4-6 copple, cowple, cou- 
puil(l, 4-7 cople, cupple, 6 coople, 4- couple. 
{a. OF. copler, cupler, later coupler, f. couple: see 
prec, and cf. L. copulare.] 


1. rans. To tie or fasten (dogs) together in pairs, 


e1340 Gaw. & Gr. Knit. 1139 Penne pee cd Pat 
enel dore, & 


coupe cowpled hor houndez, Vnelosed 
calde hem per-oute. 1440 [see Compre v7]. 1486 Bk. St. 
1596 SHAks, 


Albans Biij b, Cowple yowre boundys. 
Tan. ‘Shr Ind. wee une Clowder with the deepe- 
mouth’d brach. 1602 and Pt. Return Jr. Parnass. u. 
y. (Arb.) 32 The Huntsmen hallowed, so ho, Venue a 
coupler, and so coupled the dogges. 1709 Steere Tatler 
No. 37 P 2 Tom. eer and Ringwood were coupled 
together..to be in at the Death of tbe Fox, Hare, or Stag. 
1859 ee Brittany ix. 147 They [the dogs] were all 
coupled. : ; 

2. gen. To fasten or link together (properly in 
pairs); to join or conncct in any way. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 88 If it were made 
in ryme couwee .. bat rede Inglis it ere inowe, pat couthe 
not haf coppleda kowe. 1382 Wvycuir /sa.v. 8 Wothat ioynen 
hous to hous, and feeld to feeld couplets 1433-50 tr. Higden 
Rolls) I. 135 The superior Scythia is a grete region .. 
coplede of the este parte to Ynde, of the northe to the 
occean. ¢1475 Rauf Coilzcar 43 With ane Capill and 
twa Creillis cuplit abufe. 1535 CoverDALE /sa. xxiv. 22 
These shalbe coupled together as prisoners be. 1600 
Haxtuvt Voy. (2810) U1. 566 They bound our armes be- 
hind vs..coupling vs two and two together. 
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Wersert 7rav, (1677) 64 These (places) Ecbar coupled to 

the rest of his Empire. a 1744 bare (J., That man. .who 

is measuring syllahles and coupling rhimes, when he should 

be mending his own soul. 1819 SHELLEY Cyclops 202, I see 

my young lambs coupled two by two With willow bands, 
+b. To yoke (a horse or cart). Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 6220 Cott.) His folk all armed did he 
call, And cuppel did his cartes all. 1393 Laney. ?. P27. C. 
i. 190 Let cople pe comissarie, oure cart shal he drawe. 

ec. Organ-playing. ‘Yo connect (two keys or 
keyboards) by means of a coupler. Also 7ztr. 
(of a key or keyboard) To admit of this connexion. 

1829 Orgau Specif. in Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 599/1 Pedal 
to couple Swell to Great. 1880 /did. 6ot/2 When the 
Swell was coupled to the Great Manual. 

d. Aleck. To connect (railway carriages) by a 
coupling; to connect (the driving-wheels of a 
locomotive steam-engine) by a coupling-rod. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XUN. 249/1 The two pair of wheels fof a 
locomotive engine) were coupled together by connecting 
yods. 1864 Law Fimes Rep. X.719/1 Trucks. . filled with 
ballast... were coupled together and carried away by an 
engine. 1874 Keicut Dict, Aleck, s.v. Car-coufling, in 
HKurope the connection is more intimate, the cars being 
coupled together so firmly as to prevent the jar as the cars 
collide or jerk apart in stopping or starting. 

+ 3. ‘To join in wedlock or sexual union, Oés. 

ax1340 Hamrore /’sa/fer xviii. 5 God til mankynd as 
spouse til spouse is copild. 1375 Barnour Brace wv. 41 
Dame mariory wes coupillyt in-to goddis band with Walter 
stewart off Scotland, 14g0-1530 J/yrr. one Ladye 112 
Borne of a woman that was carnally coupled vnto hym. 
1485 Caxton St. Hene/y. 2, } am coupled in matrimonye to 
the sone of the euerlastyny kyng. 1535 Coverpate J/ark 
x. 9 I.et not inan therfore put asunder that which God hath 
eoupled together. 1549 BA. Com, Prayer, Solemn, Matrint., 
If any man do allege any impediment why they may not be 
coupled together in matrimony. 1600 SHaxs. af. VY. £. m1. 
iii. 45 The Vicar of the next village .. hath promis'd to.. 
couple vs. 1726 Swier Let, fo Pofe 17 Nov. 369 To assist. . 
in degrading a parson who couples all our beggars, 1749 
Firtpixc Yom Youes xvut. ix, As eager for her marriage 
with aes as he had before been to couple her to Blifil. 

+b. To espouse, marry. Oés. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 12754 Clunestra at kirke couplit onone 
This Engest, with Jolite to hir iuste spouse. 

ec, To pair (animals). 

172 R. Braptey Wks. Nat. 91 If a Sow of that Breed is 
Coupled with a Boar of the Cloven-footed kind. a@ 1754 
Frevpine fathers v. v, Wedding | directly! what, do you 
think you are coupling some of your animals in the country? 

4. intr. (for vef.). To unite with one of the op- 
posite sex, come together sexually ; to pair. 

1362 Lanai. /. Pd A. x. 133 To kepe his cun from 
Caymes pat pei coupled not to-gedere. a1g47 Surrey 
deneid w. 35 He that with me first coppled tooke away 
My love with him. rg90 Snaxs. Aids. Nw. i. 145 Begin 
these wood birds but to couple now? 1664 Evetys Aad. 
Hort, (1729) 194 Fumish,. your Aviaries with Birds be- 
fore they couple. 1671 Mitton /%. A. a. 181. 1774 
Gouipsm. Nat, L/rst, (1776) 1V. 96 They [moles] couple 
towards the approach of spring. 1869 Texxvson edleas 
& £. 526 Why then let men couple at once with wolves. 

5. frans. ‘To associate or bring together (persons) 
in pairs, or as companions or partners; ‘¢ formerly 
also, to match or engage as opponents in a contest. 

1362 Lana, 7. Pl, A. v. 132 Clerkes pat were confessours 
coupled hem to-gedere Forte eee elause. ¢ 1400 
Puwaine & Gaw. 3596 Thai saw never under the hevyn Twa 
Knightes that war copled soevyn. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sounes 
of Ayton xvii, 392 Or ever they lefte eche other goo, whan 
they were cowpled ones togyder [wrestling]. 1526 Trypa.e 
Acis ix. 26 He assayde to cople hym silfe with the apostles. 
1g83 Srockxer ///st, Crv. Warres Lowe C. u. 58a, Thon 
Montiew, as he was coupled to the enemie, was slaine with 
an Harquebouze shott. 1684 Otwav A fherst 1.1, When the 
rest of the Company is coupled. 1822 Wornsw. £ccles. 
Sonn, wt. xxxiv. Latimer & Ridley, See Latimer and Ridley 
in the might Of Faith stand coupled for a common flight | 

b. To attach or unite by ties of affection, or thé 
like. 

1362 Lanou. ?. P?. A. xt. 116 Ryd forb bi Richesse.. For 
3if hou couple be to him, to Clergie comestou neuere. ¢ 1430 
diytuns Virg. (1867) 22 For euere loue comple to man, 
1526 Tixpaur N. 7. Prol., The spyrite of god, whych .. 
eopleth us to god. 1gq48 Hate Chron, 171 Although the 
bodyes of these noble personages. . were. .a sonder seperated 
. yet their hartes were knitte and coupled in one. 

te. Zo couple friendship: a Latinism. Zo 
couple a skirmish (cf. to join battle). Obs, 

1382 Wrenir Ecclus. xxxvii. 1, I frenshipe couplede [2388 
Y haue couplid frenschip]. 1583 Stocker //ist, Crm. Warres 
Lowe C. nu. 66a, A aptaiene beganne to be coupled 
betweene the Roiters of the Wood and the Roiters of the 
Enemie. 

6. znér. To join or unite with another as a com- 
panion, to come together or associate in pairs; 
+ to engage (zit another) in a contest. 

©1477 Caxton $ason 39b, Ther were none so hardy that 
durste. .cople witb him. 148 Hatt Chron. 182 b, The quene 
beyng therof asserteined, determined to couple [i¢. join 
battle] with hym while hys power was small and his ayde 
not come, 1871 B. Tavtor Faust (1875) 11.1. iii. 2x They 
erowding come, I see, already, Close coupling, or withdrawn 
unsteady. 

7. trans. Of things immaterial: To connect, 
conjoin, link (one wth or ¢o another, or fogether). 
Properly of /wo things only. 

@ 1335 ae. Kath, 1059 Purh 
cunde icuplet wid ure. @ 1300 Cursor AL, 18804 (Cott.) He.. 
Pat cuppuld pus vr kind til his. 1362 Lancu. P. PZ A.m, 158 
Clergye an Couetise heo [Meed]} couplep to-gedere. 1375 


t he wes sod godd, in his 


1665 Sir T, | Barsour Bruce 1.236 ‘The wrechyt dome, That is cowplyt to 
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foule thyridome. 1526 Tinpate 1 /’ef. iil. 2 Whill they be- 
holde youre pure conversacion coupled witb feare. 1597 
Hooker £Eced. Pol. v. txvii. §10 He hath coupled the sub- 
Stance of his flesh and the substance of bread together. 
1727-38 Gay Fadles 1. xii, 48 Av'rice.. Must still be coupled 
with its cares. 1847 Emerson Xepr. Alen, Montaigne Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 342 A biblical plainness, coupled with a most un- 
canonical levity. 1874 hixoe Two Queens \I1, xin. x. 57 
A man who coupled acts with words. 

b. To conjoin in thonght or speech. 

ax22g Ancr. R. 78 Isaie ueied hope & silence, & kupled 

ie togederes, 1581 J. Bett ffaddon’s Answ. Osor. 489 
Neither did he so couple you to the Colledge of Philo- 
sophers, and Oratours. 175 Jortin Sera. (1791) IV. i. 5 
Theft and swearing are coupled together in the Prophet 
Zechariah. 1826 Soutney Vind, Eect. Angl.253 To this let 
me couple the just complaint of.. Melchior eee 1866 
Mrs. Riovett Race for Wealth xxiii, | wish you would 
not couple her name and mine together. 

+ Coupleable, a. Ods. [f. CovurLe x, +-sBLE.] 
That may be coupled. 

1611 Cotcr., Accouplable, yoakeable, coupleable, fit to be 
coupled with. 

+Cou'ple-be:ggar. Olds. [f. CoupLe v. 3 + 
Peceney A disreputable priest who made it his 
lusiness to ‘couple’ beggars or perform irregular 
marriages, 

1702 Wilianslow Parish Reg. in Earwaker E. Cheshire 1. 
99 Were lately married by a couple begger. 1725 Swirt 
Poems, Riddle, No Couple-Beggar in the Land Ler join’d 
such Numbers Hand in Hand. 1744 Faulkener's Frnt. 6-9 
Oct. in Lecky Eng. é 1824 C. (1878) I]. 369 This last term 
a notorious couple beggar .. was excommunicated .. by the 
Vicar-General of this diocese, on account of his persisting in 
this scandalous trade, which he had taken up, to the un- 
doing of many good families. 


Couple-clause, Coupling of clauses; a name | 
given by Puttcnham to the rhetorical figure /o/y- 
syndeton, 


1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie ur. xvi. (Arb.) 186 Another 
maner of construction which they called (Poéfsindeton) we 
may call him the tconfle clause) for that euery clause is 
knit and coupled together with a coniunctine. 

Couple-close. Also -closs. [app. f. F. couple 
couple + close closed, shut.] 


1. Her. A diminutive of the chevron, having one 


fourth of its breadth, borne in couples, and usnally 
cotising a chevron. 

1872 Bosseweit Aymorie 12 A Copleclose muste containe 
the fourth part of the Cheuron, and is not borne but by 
payres, except there be a Cheuron betwene twoo of them. 


1864 Boute.. Heraldry Hist. & Pop. xxi. (ed. 3) 363 A | 


chevron between two couple-closes sa. 1868 Cussans //er, 
iv. 57 The term Cotising is applied indifferently to Costs, 
Barrulets, and Couples-close. 

2. A pair of rafters or couples in a roof. 
COUPLE sé. 8.) 

1849 J. Weatr Dict. Teris, Confpie-close, a pair of spars 
ofaroof. 1864 in WenssTerR. 

Coupled (kz p'ld), pf/. a. [f. CourLe +-Ep.] 

l. Tied, joined, linked, or associated together in 
pairs. In //er. = CONJOINED c. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. gg Cowplyd, copudlatus. 
vester Dn Bartas u. i, ww. 61 
dost know Not by.. aaarS| ints, nor flight of fatall 
Birds. 1621 Lapy M. Wrotn Urania 361 he rest. .came 
coupled, Polarchos and his soone wonne Lady, etc. 1709 
Watts Lyric Poems, Adventurons Muse v, Wis verse 
sublime A monument too high for coupled sounds to climb. 
1869 Eng, Mech. 19 Mar. 579/2 The coupled wheels [of 
a locomotive] were .. equally loaded. Six-wheeled coupled 
engines had from 5 tons to 6 tons on a wheel, 

b. Arch. Coupled columns: columns disposed 
in pairs close together, with wider intervals between 
the pairs, Coupled windows: windows placed 
stde by side, forming a patr: cf. CourLet 3. 

1731 Baitey (vol. II) s, v, Column, Coupled Columus, 
are such as are disposed by two and two, so as almost to 
touch each other at their bases and capitals, Press Gwitt 
Archit. § 267 The use of coupled columns and niches ex- 
hibits other varieties in which the Romans delighted. 1879 
Sir G. G. Scotr Lect, Archit. 1. 95 Coupled columns of 
nearly three feet diameter cach, 188r FREEMAN Swdy. 
Venice 108 A grand range of Romanesque coupled windows, 
bearing date 1250, ¢ 

c. Joined in marriage. 

r67a Essex Papers ee 1, 38 After they have mar- 

ed persons, the coupled, on discontents, part, and pretend 
they were not legally marryed. 

+2. Built with couples or rafters, roofed. Ods. 


(See Coup.e sé, 8.) 

1383 Wren Haggaé i, 4 That 3¢ dwelle in housis couplid 
with tymbre [Vulg. ¢ domeébus dagueatis). 

3. Incombination, as wel/-coupled, short-coupled 
satd of the joining of the back to the hInd-quarters 
in horses, ctc. Also in reference to roof-couples. 

1641 Best Farm, Bks, (Surtees) 100 Horses that are short 
coupled and well-backed. 1 e Damtet Trinarch, Hen.V, 
cclxxxv, The well-rais’'d Arch Of Honour} where noe Act 
of Fame misplac’t, Firms him, well-coupled, from the sure- 
lay’d Base. 1720 W, Gipson Diet /forses viii. (ed. 3) 120 
Many of our best ambling nags are well coupled, and for 
the most part durahle on a journey. 1828 Scotr #. AV 
Perth viii, A strong black horse ., high-shouldered, strong- 
limbed, well-coupled, and round-barrelled. 


“i Erroneously for CuPoLAED, ar a cupola. 
he G. Sanovs Trav. 33 The Ottaman Mausoleas.. built 
all of white marble, round in forme, coupled on the top. 
1665 Sir TI. Herpert 7 raz. (1677) 120 "Tis covered at top, 
bi ed and coupled after the mode of those oriental Conn- 
reys, 


(See 


1598 Syi- 


‘Thou .. that things to come 
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+Couplement (kz:p’lmént). Os. Also 7 
coopel-, coople-, cupple-. [a. OF. couplement : 
see COUPLE v. and -MENT; cf. ancsiplenie®| 

1. The act of conpling or fact o 


together; union of pairs. 

1548 Haut Chron., Hen. Vii, an. 16. 52b, By this con- 
junccion and couplement of matrimony. 1596 SrENsER 
Prothal, vi, Joy may you haue and gentle hearts content 
Of your loues couplement. ¢ 1600 Suaxs, Son, xxi, Mak- 
ing acoopelment of proud compare Witb Sunne and Moone, 
with earth and seas rich gems. a 1670 Hacker Adp, Hil. 
diams u. (1692) 140 Tle met with all sort of brain-sick fac- 
tions combined in one couplement. 

2. The result of coupling. a. A couple, pair. 

1588 Suaxs. Z. L. L. v. ii, 535, I wish you tbe peace of 
minde, most royall cupplement. 1596 Spenser F.Q. viv. 
24 And forth together rode, a comely couplement. 1816 
Soutury Lay of Laureate, Drea 7o Anon two female 
forms. .Came side by side, a beauteous couplement. 

b. Of verses: A couplet or stanza. 

1594 Carew //narte’'s Exam. Wets (1616) 42 He made 
couplements of verses very well composed. ae 

3. Anything that couples together; a coupling. 

16az F. Markuan B&. War ui. x. § 5 Ordnance ready 
mounted with all their Cooplements, Ornaments, Tires. 

Coupler (kzplo:. [f Covrre v.+-ER.] 

1. One that couples; spec. one whose business it 
is to couple railway carriages or trucks. 

1g52 I{vutort, Conpler, copulator. 1748 Smottett Rod. 
Rand. xi. (1804) 58 No such creature as you neither—no ten 
pound sneaker—no quality coupler. 1774 Pexnant Zour 
Scot, 81772 (1790) 11 95 Those infamous couplers despise the 
fulminations of the Kirk. 1885 .t/auch, Exam.15 May 5/7 
Couplers [of railway carriages or trucks].. expose them- 
selves to danger in shunting operations. 

2. A thing that couples or links together.  sfce. 
a. In an organ; A contrivance for connecting two 
manuals, or a mannal with the pedals, or two kcys 
an octave apart on the saine keyboard, so that 
both can be played by a single motion. 

1668 Curperrer & Coir Ba thol. Anat, ui. viii. 144 The 
Orbicular Muscle only inoves the upper Eye-lid, and doth 
but embrace the lower, and knit it asa coupler, 1840 Penny 
Cycl. XVI. 492/1 These several parts, or organs, when 
brought together by stops, called conflers, give to the keys 
of the great organ the command of every pipe in the instru- 
ment. 18971 /adl Alall G. 29 Mar. 8 ‘The organ .. is fitted 
with 125 stops and 32 couplers. 

b. ‘See qnot.) Also=CovuPLina. 

1874 Ksicnt Dict. Mech., Coupler ..2. The ring which 
slips upon the handles of a crucible tongs, or a nipping-tool 
of any kind. Also called redzs. 

Coupleress kz'plerés’. rare. [f. prec. +-Fs3.] 
A female coupler; a woman who brings couples 


together. 

1864 W. Bete in A. 4 QO. V. 442 These old witches were 
frequently bawds and coupleresses at Rome. 1885 R.F. Bur- 
TON 1001 Nights 1. 338 note, So the Germ. * Kupplerinn’, a 
Coupleress, It is one of the many synonyms for a pimp. 

Couplet (keplét). Also 7 cop-, cup-, (? cap- 
let). [a. F. couplet (1364 in Godefroy) two pieccs 
of iron riveted or hinged together, succession of 
vepses riming together, stanza, ctc., dim. of corfie.} 

l. A pair of successive lines of verse, esp, when 
riming together and of the same length. 

1580 Sipnev Arcadia (J.), In sineing some short couplets, 
whereto the one half beginning, the other half should 
answer, a 1649 Drums. or ILawtn, Cour, te. Fouson Wks, 
(1711) 225 It is all in couplets, for he detested all other 
rhimes, 1780 Jounson ZL. P., Congreve Wks. I1I, 171 


being coupled | 


COUPLING. 


can not be a Couplet it as much as your worship 
pleases, and | will sleep as much as I can. 

Cou ling (ke plin), vii. sb. [f. Courre v. + 
“ING +. 

1. Joining in conples, pairing; linking: see the vh. 

€1340 Hampore Prose Tr. 34 Lufe propirly es a full cup- 
pillynge of be lufande and pe lufed to-gedyre as Godd and 
asaulein-toane, 1388 Wyciir 2 Chron. xxxiv. 11 Trees to 
the ioynyngis of the bildyng, and to the coupling of housis. 
ars64 Brecon Art. Chr. Kelig. Prayers (1844) 463 In the 
coupling together of tbe christian members. 1589 Poors. 
nam Eng. Poesie it xix. (Arb,) 222 We vse sometimes to 
proceede all by single words, without any close or coupling. 
1641 Sermes de la Ley212b, Couplings in lawfull marriage. 
1700 Coxcreve Way of World 1. ii, Sir, there’s such 
coupling at Pancras, that they stand behind one another, 
as ‘twere in acountry dance. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Adbsflity Wks, (Bohn) 11. 37 Their realistic logic, or coupling 
of means toends, 1878 F. S. Winuiams Afidd. Ratlw. 622 
Any detaching or coupling of vehicles. 

2. The pairing of the sexes; sexual union. 

ergoo Afol, Loll. 72 A goostly mariage, wilk pe bodily 
copling performip. ¢1ssg Haresrizip Divorce Hen. VIIL 
(1878) 247 The fteshly coplinge wbich before tbe sin of Adam 
was in marriage an office or virtuous deed. 1677 Hate 
Prim, Orig. Man. w vii, 199 The promiscuous couplings 
of Males and Females of several Species. 

attri’. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. vi. 160 This was their 
[turtles’] coupling-time. 


3. coucr. Anything that couples, or is nsed to 


join together. 


I-xcept what relates to the stage, 1 know not that he has | 


ever written a stanza that is sung, or a couplet that is 
quoted, 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices I. xxiv. 615 A popu- 
lar notion, embodied in a rhyming couplet, 1889 SxkEAT 
Chaucer's L. G. W. Introd. 33 He introduces a new metre 
+ now famous ns ‘the heroic couplet’. 

2. gen. A pair or couple; in J/.<twins (quot. 
1824, nonce-use: cf. triplets). 

t60r Suakxs. Tied. N. ut. iv, 412 Weel whisper ore a 

couplet or two of most sage sawes, 1602 — //att.v. i. 
As (agree as the female Doue, When that her golden 
op et (Og, couplets] are disclos’d. 1824 Miss Mitroro 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 161 Their very nurse, as she used to 
boast, could hardly tell her pretty ‘couplets* apart. 

3. Arch. A window of two lights. 

1844 Ecclestologist 111. 149 The church is lighted witb 
four couplets and a half on each side. 1899 Sin G. G. Scotr 
Leet, Archit, 1, 251 The couplets, triplets, and more numes 
rous groups of the Early English windows. 

4. Music. Two equal notes Inserted in a passage 
of triple rhythm and made to occupy the time of 


three. 

1876 in Stainer & Barrett Dict, Afus. Terns. 

+5. A conpling, link, or chain. Ods. rare—'. 

1601 ? Marston Pasguit & Kath. m.105 Being chain’d by 
the mightie coplet of ineuitable destiny. 

6. attrib. and comb., as couplet-chiming, couplet 
verse (sense 1); + couplet-harness, mail. 

1609 Hottanp Asem. Mareell, xxv. iii, 264 A couple of 
Parthyans in couplet-harneis [L, catafhractorum], 1666 
Drypen Ann, Mirad. Pref. Wks. (Globe) 38 In this neces- 
sity of our rbymes, I have always found the couplet verse 
most easy. 1797-180a G. Cotman Br. Grins Lament. viii, 
"Twere strange if they [dead poets] should rise, and go 
afresh to couplet-chiming. 

Cou:plet, v. nonce-wd, ([f. the sb.] 70 couplet 
z#: to compose couplets. 

1742 JaRvis Quix... 1v. xvi.(D.), Methinks, quotb Sancho, 
the thoughts which give way to the making of couplets 


1549 Coverpare Eras. Par. Col. 11. 6 Derived into 


every member through the ioyntes and couplynges. 1611 
Biste x. xxxvi. 11 And he made loopes of blew, on tbe 


edge of one curtaine, from the seluedge in the coupling. 
1643 Lichtroot Glan. Ex, (1648) 42 These two peeces are 
called couplings. 

+4. =Cour.e sd. 1. Obs. 

1607 Topsei. Four-/, Beasts (1673) 106 They take off their 
Dog couplings. 1 Lond. Gaz, No. 2254/4 A_handsom 
young white Hound of the King’s..slipt his Couplings 
and run out of the Mews. 1695 /érd, poses A... Spanie! 
Dog..a pair of Couplings about his Neck. 

+65. A rafter; =Covupie sé. 8. Obs. 

1877 3. Goocr Hereshach’s ]7ush, 11. (1586) 110 For Cup- 
plinges and Rafters of houses, the Elme. 1611 Biste 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 11 Timber for couplings, and to floore the 
houses. . > 

6. In Afachinery, etc.: The name of various con. 
trivances for connecting parts of constructions or 
machinery, ¢sf. in order to transmit motion. a. 
A contrivance for connecting the ends of shafting 
together, either permanently, or so as to admit of 
their being disconnected at pleasure: they are of 
various kinds, as box coupling, clutch coupling, etc. 

1814 R. Bucnanan Aid! Work (1823) 407 It is .. often 
requisite to connect two or more shafts together. These 
connections are denominated couplings, . 

b. The chain or link connecting two carriages 
or trucks of a railway train. 

1887 Hatt Cainer Son of Hagar WN. ut, y. 159 The engine 
and three of the front carriages had broken from their 
couplings and plunged on to the bank. . 

ce. Carriage-building, (a) The connexion or 
joint upon which the fore-carriage turns or locks, 
(4) The attachment of whatever kind uniting the 
hind to the fore wheels. 

4874 in Knicut Dict, Mech, 

d, In an organ; =COoUPLER, 

7, Of a dog or other animal: see quot. (Cf. 
Cour.en 3.) 

1881 V. Suaw Bk. of Dog 38 Couplings, the length or 

ace between the tops of the shoulder-blades and tops of 
the hip-joints, or huckle-bones, The term denotes the pro- 

rtionate length of a dog, which is spoken of as short or 

long in the couplings. * 

8. altrib. and Comb., as coupling-ledge;, coup- 
ling-box, a metal box joining the ends of two 
shafts, so that they may revolve together; coup- 
ling-chain, the chain which couples railway 
carriages, trucks, etc.; coupling-link (see quot.) ; 
coupling-pin, a pin used for coupling railway 
carriages, etc. (see also quot. 1874); coupling- 
pole, the pole connecting the fore and hind gear 
of a wagon (cf. 6c); coupling-reins, the rcins 
that couple a pair of horses together; coupling- 
rod, the rod that couples the wheels of some 
locomotive cngines; coupling-strap, a strap for 
linking animals together, nsed esf. with restive 
horses running in pairs. ' 

1814 R. Bucnanan Afilt Work (1823) 413 Couplings which 
have no*coupling boxes are denominated clutches or glands, 
183: N, Wooo Raslreads (1838) 220 The *coupling or 


dragging chains are fixed to these [springs]. 1858 A/eck. 
Mag. LXIX. 28: It is well known how severely coupling 


chains suffer from..sudden jerks, 1852 Seipet Organ 92 
Some call the gemshorn a *coupling-flute. /did. 59 These 
ledges are called *coupling-ledges..they are between the 
twoparts of the slide. 1874 Knicut Dict, Mech., *Coupling- 
dink, an open or split link for connecting two objects, or 
forming a detachable section ina chain. //d., *Coupling- 
pin (Vehicle), A bolt which fastens the hind hounds to the 
coupling-pole, which is attached to the fore-gears by the 
king-bolt, 1887 M. Roserts IW, Avernus 239 He. .fetches 
a coupling-pin (of iron, about one inch thick and ten inches 
long). .and lets drive at me. 1794 W. Fetton Carriages 
(1801) 11.237 The *coupling reins, which are what both horses 
are checked by, soas to turn one si being fastened fromthe 
rein of one horse to the bitt of the other. 1844 Dickens A/art. 


COUPON. 


‘Chuz, xxxvi, The buckles of the leaders’ coupling-reins, 
1869 Lng. Mech, 19 Mar. 579/2 ‘The *coupling-rods.. were 
made without brasses, @ 1732 Gay Pastorads iii, Let bares 
and hounds in *coupling-straps unite, 1874 Kwicur Dict. 
Mech., Coupling-strap, a strap connected to the off bit-rin 
of the off horse, thence through the near bit-ring, ena 
leading back to the harness of the near horse. Used with 
artillery horses, and for restive horses in ordinary service. 

Coupola, -o, obs. ff. Cupoza. 

Coupon (k#ppn, || kepon). [a. F. covefon, in 
OF. colfon, copon picce cut off, cutting, whence 
the earlier Eng. Cunron, colfon, coulpoun slice, 
cut, piece (of meat, etc.). The latter has come 
down to coupoun, cowpon, coofin in Sc., but was 
obs. in English when coufon was reintroduced 
from mod, French.] 

A separable certificate or ticket, of which a 
series are attached to, and form part of, certain 
original or principal certificates, in order that they 
may be severally detachcd and given up as re- 
quired. 

a. One of a set of certificates attached to a bond running 
for a term of years, to be detached and presented as suc- 
cessive payments of interest become due to the holder; a 

rable dividend-warrant. b. One ofa series of conjoined 
tickets issued together, which entitle the holder to certain 
services rendered in separate instalments, after each of which 
the corresponding coupon is detached and given up. They 
are largely issued by Excursion Agencies, so as to facilitate 
tbe prepayment in a single fixed sum of the travelling and 
hotel expenses of a tourist, who then, instead of paying 
money, gives up the corresponding coupon at each stage of 
his tour, The name and eee of Coupons was introduced 
by the late Mr. Thomas Cook in 1864. 

a, 1822 ConENn Ci BAS eae of Finance 19 These 212,000 | 
rentes (of the City of Paris] are made to bearer, and divided 
in coupons of 250 francs each. 1836 Stock Exch. Official 
List Oct. 28 Spanish Bonds 5 per Cent. Consolidated .. 
Ditto ex Coupons, 1839 J. J. Witkinson Law of Pudlic 
Funds 216-7 Dividends on Russian bonds... are payable 
half-yearly..on presenting the dividend-warrants (coupons) 
«and on some Dutch bonds by delivery of the comsons. 
1860 Bartietr Dict, Amer.s.v., In the United States, the 
certificates of State stocks drawing interest are accompanied 
by coufions, which are small tickets attached to the certifi- 
cates. 1874 Act 37-8 Vict. c. 3 § 5 The coupons for interest 
annexed to any debenture shall also pass by delivery. 

b._ 1864 Cook's Excursionist 25 Apr. (Suppl.), Tbe [rail- 
way] tickets are..in the shape of small books of coupons, 
1868 /did. 1 July, The Hotel accommodation coupons. .con- 
stitute quite a new feature in tourist programmes. 


Hence Coupomned //. a., bearing coupons, 
having coupons attached. 
1881 £cho 28 June 1/1 Promissory notes, with or without 


coupons, or couponned certificates payable to bearer, will be 
issued for sums of Rs. 500. 


Coupul(1, obs, f, Cours. 

Coupulo, obs. f. Cupona. 

Coupure (képitior), [a. F. coupure, in OF. 
copetire, coupeire cutting, f. couper to cut: see 
-URE.}] AG. A ditch or trench; esf. one dug by 
the besieged for purposes of defence. b, Fortis. 
A passage cut through the glacis in the re-entrant 
angle of the covered way, to facilitate the sallies 
of the besieged. (Stocqueler Af#/. Eucyec?.). 


1710 Lurrrett Brief Rel, (1857) VL 639 The besiegers .. 
made too deep coupures to drain the inundations. 1714 
Lond, Gaz. No, 5264/12 They carried all the Coupure 
which was behind the Monastry. 1865 Cartvie Fredk. 
Gt. xv. ii, Making coupures (trenches or sunk barricades) in 
the streets. 1879 Cassedf’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 138/1 Portions 
of the faces. .are isolated by a small ditch and parapet at 
right angles to the face, called a coupure. 

Coupy : see Cour& (Her,). 

Coupyl(l, obs. f. Courier. 

Cour, obs. f. Cover, CowER. 

Courach, var. of CuRRACH. 

Courage (kzrédz), sb. Forms: 4-7 corage, 
eurage, (4-6 corrage, 5 curag, ooreage, 6 cur- 
rage, courra(d)ge, 7 oorege), 5- courage, 
(ME. corage, a. OF. corage, curage, later courage 
= Pr, and Cat. coratge, Sp. corage, It. coraggio, a 
Common Romanic word, answering to a L. type 
*coraticunt, f. cor heart. Cf. the parallel ataticzene 
from a#dat-em (AGE) ; and see -AcE.] 

+1. The heart as the seat of fecling, thought, 
etc. ; spirit, mind, disposition, nature. Ods. 

¢1300 A. Adis. 3559 Arcbelaus, of proud corage. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Prod. 11 Smale fowles maken melodie. .So priketh 
hem nature in here corages. ¢1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode 1. 
xxxili, (1869) 20 What thinkest in thi corage? ¢1430 Staxs 
Puer 5 To all norture thi corage to enclyne. c¢1s00 Kut. 
Curtesy a in Ritson Afez, Kom. Il. 213 In his courage 
he was full sad. 1593 SHaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. ii. 57 This 
soft courage makes your Followers faint. 1638 Drumm. or 
Hawrtn, Jrene Wks. (1711) 163 Men’s courages were growing 
hot, their hatred kindled, 1659 B. Harris Parival’s Iron 
Age 4x The Spaniards .. attacked it with all the force and 
maistry the greatest courages were able to invent. 

+b. transf. Ofa plant. Ods. (Cf.‘ To bring a 
thing into good heart.’) 

1420 Palladins on Husb. x1. 90 In this courage Hem 
forto graffe is goode. pn 

+e. Applied to a person: cf. sfirit. Obs, 

1561 T. Hopv tr. Castigtione’s Courtyer (1577) V fi b, The 
prowes of those diuine courages (viz. Marquesse of Mantua, | 
ete]. vot? W Browne Polex. u. 197 These two great 
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courages being met, and followed by a small companie of 
the most resolute pirates. 

+2. What is in one’s mind or thoughts, what 
one is thinking of or intending ; intention, purpose; 
desirc or inclination. Ods. (Cf. ‘To speak one’s 
mind’, ©to tell all one’s Acar?’.) 

¢1320 Sexnyn Sag. (W.) 2446 Lo her, sire, a litel page! 
That schal sai the thi corage. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Merch. T. 
to Swich a greet corage Hadde this knyght to been a 
wedded man. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 7 Fayr frend what is 
your corage or entent. ¢1§30 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. 
Bryt, (1814) 277 Ye mayster dyscouered to her all his 
courage, bow that he loued her. 1557 Nortutr. Guexara's 
Diall Pr, 93 b/t The romaines had a great corage to 
conquere straunge realmes. 1568 Grarron Chron. I). 
289 Many were taken of their owne courage, which might 
have scaped if they had list. 1607 SHaks. Tero um. ili. 24 
I'de such a courage to do him good. 1626 Bacon Afar. 
& Uses Com, Law xxii. 81 The law..shall..make constriic- 
tion that my minde and courage is not to enter into the 
greater bond for any menace. : : " 

+3. Spirit, liveliness, lustiness, vigour, vital 
force or energy; also fig, Ods. 

@ 1498 Warkw. Chron. (Cainden) 2 Thei..were greved with 
colde and rayne, that thei hade no coreage to feght. 1565, 
hes Def. Apol. (1611) 505 In the Cardinals of Rome, 

Pride, Auarice, and Lechery are in their greatest Courage. 
1630 A. Johnson's Ningd. & Comimw.249 They have horses 
of excellent courage. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4182/4 A Ches- 
nut Mare. .of great Courage. 

+b. Anger, wrath; ¢. Haughtiness, pride; a, 
Confidence, boldness. Ods. 

1386 Cnaucer A’né.'s . (Harl.)1154 The hunt[e] strangled 
with wilde bores corage. 1483 Caxton G. ade la Tour 
F iij b, [She] became..so grete of courage that also to the 
kynge her lord she bare not so grete reuerence as she ought. 
1568 Grarton Chron. 11.285 Every man cryed and besought 
the king to have mercy... for Gods sake refraine your courage, 
ye have the name of sovereigne noblenesse, 1590 SPENSER 
£,Q. 10. x. 30 Trompart..Besought him his great corage 
to appease, And pardon simple man. 1608 MippLeTon 
Trick to catch 1, i, 1 will.. set so good a courage on my 
state, That I will be believed. 

+e. Sexual vigour and inclination ; lust. Ods. 

1541 Bares IVs. (1573) 329/1 By the reason that priestes 
are so hoate of courage, and can not keepe theyr chastitie. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. 11. (1586) 129 If the Bull 
be not lusty enough about his businesse. .his courage is also 
stirred up by the like odours. 1606 G. W[oopcockeE] tr. 
Justin 56 Darius horse..by reason of the courage had to | 
the Mare, forthwith neighed alowde. 1615 Crookr Body of 
3fan 45 If they be taken away, the iollity and courage of the 
Creature is extinguished. 


4. That quality of mind which shows itself in 
facing danger without fear or shrinking; bravery, 


boldness, valour. 

1375 Barsour Bruce v. 208 A knycht off gret corage.. 
That thaim comfort with all hys mycht. 1382 Wvycuir sa, 
xxxv. 3 Seith 3ee of litil corage, taketh coumfort. 159 
Hooker £ece?. Pol. v. \xv. § 10 The faith of Christ..armet. 
us with patience, constancy, and courage. 1667 Mitton 
P.L. 1. 108 Courage never to submit or yield. 1783 Watson 
Philip LT (1793) U1. v. 99 He possessed .. the virtues of 
political and martial courage. 1839 THirtwatt Greece TV. 
409 Evagoras. .had raised himself by his courage and _pru- 
dence to the throne. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Love Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 75 Courage to defy the world. 1887 T. FowLer 
Princ. Mor, tt. i. 24 We speak of a man’s courage in under- 
taking some financial, literary, or political enterprise, or in 
sustaining some misfortune, or in braving public opinion 
where he believes himself to be in the right. In this appli. 
cation the term is often qualified as Moral Courage. {bid. 
25 Courage in the original sense of the term (the readiness 
to face pbysical dangers], that is, PAy sical Courage. 


+b. Formerly also in 4/. in reference to a 


number of persons. (Cf. Aearts.) Obs. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde D2 The gud courages 
of al honest enterpreysers in those matters & al other. 
1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1621) 1191 Every man.. gave 
God the praise, for taking away the Turkes courages. 1675, 
Suapwe ce Psyche ut, If danger cou'd our courages remove, 
1697 Dryven Virg. Aonetd v. (1806) ELI. 107 Their drooping 
courages he cheer’d. 2847 Emerson Poents (1857) 98 Un- 
daunted are tbeir courages, Right Cossacks in their forages, 

e. (with @ and £7) A kind or species of 
courage; an instance of courage. rare. 

1886 Turrer Aly Life as Author 92 But there is nothing 
like flight: it is easy and speedy, and more a courage than 
a cowardice. 1888 Worsetey In Sat. Rev. 4 Aug. 136/1 
As for Charles Gordon, he had all the courages—the courage 
of instinct, of religion, of contempt of life. 

ad. Phrases, as To take courage, be of good c. 
(obs. or arch.), pluck up ¢., lose ¢., etc. Dutch 
courage: bravery induced by drinking (collog.). The 
courage of one's convictions or opinions [F. le 
courage de son opinion, cited 1864]: courage in 
action equal to the courageousness of one’s opinion ; 
courage to act consistently with one’s opinions. 

¢1490 Caxton Blanchardyn xii. (1890) 154 Bycause they 
sholde take a better corage for the persone & sight of her. 
1535 CovERDALE 1 Chron. xix. 13 Take a good corage 
ynto the, and let us quyte oure selues manly. 1611 Biste 
Josh. i. 9 Be strong, and of a good courage. — 2 Chron, 
xv. 8 He tooke courage, and put away the abominable 
idoles. 1728 Adv. Capt. &. Boyle 42, I pluck’d up courage 
enough to speak to her. 1826 Scorr HWoodst. xii, Laying 
in a store of what is called Dutch Courage. 1841 LANE 
Arab. Nts. 1. 104 He took courage and entered, 1873 H. 
Spencer Stud. Soctol, viii. 188 A dose of brandy, by stimu- 
lating the circulation, produces ‘Dutch courage’. 1878 
Huxtey Physiogr. Pret. 8, I never could muster up the 
courage .. to undertake the business. 1878 MorLev 
Diderot V1. 12 He isone of Swift's Yahoos, with the courage 


COURAGEOUS. 


ofits opinions, 1883 J. Pavn Thicker than Water xsxviii. 
(1884) 306 That courage of his opinions which he never failed 
todisplay against anyodds. 1887 Har. Caine Life Coleridge 
i, 21 [He] believed in the efficacy of the hirch, and had the 
courage of his convictions. 

e. Asan exclamation: = Take courage! Cheer 
up! 

1596 Suaks, Merch. Viiv. i, 111 What man, corage yet. 
1784 CowPer Yfrociniunt 787 But courage, man! methought 
the muse replied. 1855 Tennyson J/and 1. i, Courage, 
poor heart of stone ! 

+5. To the courage of: so as to awaken or 
increase the courage of, to the encouragement of. 

1495 Acé 11 Len. VI, c. 7 To the great corage, boldnesse, 
and comforte of the seid evyll doers. 1531 Act 23 //en. 
V7/1T,¢, 1 Many clerkes conuicte were. .suffered to make 
their purgacions, to the greate corage of euyll doers. 1659 
Vule. Err. Cens, 5 To the cowardise of themselves, or the 
courage of their enemies. 

{ Courage, a. Oés. rare—9. [f. prec. sb.J 
‘Stout’ of body. Hence + Courageness. 

€1440 Prom. Parv. 92 Corage or craske, crassus, coragé 
osus, {bid., Coragenesse or craskeness, crassitido. 

+Cowrage, v. Ols. Also 5-6 cor(r)age. 
[f. CouracE sé.: perh. partly aphetic (in Eng. or 
AF.) for acorage, OF. acoraver : see ACCOURAGE 
(the Eng. examples of which are however late).] 
trans. = ENCOURAGE, (Very common in 16thc.) 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vu.xv, Ye must courage your. 

self or els ye ben al shente. 1477 Ear Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 1rb, And corage them the more to lerne, 1535 
Coverbace /Yos. iv. 8 They..corage them in their wicked- 
nesse. 1§§6 J. Heywoon Spider § /. Ixxviii. gt He coraged 
them to stand. 1614 ‘I. Avams Devit’s Banguet 242 Con- 
secrate and courage your hands and voyces to the vasta- 
tion of Jericho-walls. 

Hence Cowraging vé/, sb, and Af/, a. 

1845 BrinkLow ComrAd, viii. (1874) 22 lt is a great corag- 
yng to hym to troble his neyhbor. 1870 Ascnam Scholenz, 
tab 36 He lacketh teaching, he lacketh coraging. 1611 
Beaum. & Fi. Ant. Burn. Pestle Ind., A couraging part. 


t+ Cowrageable, a. Ods. [f. CouRacE sb. + 
-ABLE. }]. Abounding in courage, courageous, 

1689 Hickertnciin Cerem.-Jonger 28 Oh poor English: 
a foolish people and unwise, though the most courageable 
and best Hearts. 1693 W. Freke Se/. ss. xxxiv. 224 A 
Courageable Enemy is better than a Bastard Friend, 

Couraged (ke ridzd), 2. [f. Courace sb. + 
-ED*.] Having or endowed with courage. Now 
only in parasynthetic comb., as Aigh-conraged. 

1s4o Hyrvetr. Ifves’ Instr. Chr. Wom, u.v.(R.), He who 
--is most like stomacked vnto a woman, nor lusty couraged. 
1583 Stanynurst Aevers uu. (Arb.) 60 Courraged Hector. 
1622 Bacon Henry V'I/, Wks. (Bohn) 426 As commonly the 
captains of commotions are but half-couraged men. 1830 
Fonstanque Eng. under 7 Admin. (1831) UH, 50 High- 
couraged cattle, 1891 Sir W. Harcourt in Scot. Leader 26 
Sept. 5 A high-minded, high-souled, high-couraged party 
who believe in their own principles. 

Courageless (ku'rédzlés), a. 
sb, +-LESS.] Without courage. 

1593 Munpay De/. Contraries 82 Some .. strength-lesse, 
courage-lesse, or councel-lesse creature, 1598 GRENEWEY 
Tacitus Ann, v.v. 39 Arminius being now courageles, by 
reason of continuall danger, or fresh bleeding wound. « 1649 
Drumm. or Hawtn. fas. /7 Wks. (1711) 35 He was courage- 
less in war, and base in peace, 


+ Cowragement. Oés. 
-MENT.] = ENCOURAGEMENT. 

1603 J. Davies Aftcrocosmos Wks. (Grosart) 62 (D.) From 
Sov'raigne’s weaknesse taking couragement T’ assault their 

tes, 
“Courageous (kbréi'dzas), @. Forms: 3-5 
corageus, coraious(e, (/=/), 4 koraious, cura- 
iows, coragous, corrageous, 4-6 corageous.e, 
5-6 cur-, curragious, coragiouse, coragyous, 
5-7 coragious, 6 couragiouse, 6-8 couragious, 
$- courageous. [a. AF. corageous, OF. corajus, 
-0s, corageus, later couragenx, f. corage, courage 
CouRAGE: see -ous. Cf. It. coraggioso.] 

1. Having courage, full of courage; brave, fear- 


less, valiant. 

1297 R. Groue. (1724) 359 Harald, a man wyp grete herte 
corageus ynou. ¢ 1380 Will, Palerne 3318 So coraious a 
contenaunce pat kud knizt hadde. 1380 Sir Ferumt. 438 
Hym dredeb nobyng of Olyuer..For he was strong & 
coraious. ¢1440 Generydes 2093 A myghti prince in armys 
corageus, 1523 Lp. Berners /voiss. I. clxiv. 203 The 
prince of Wales.,was coragious, and crnell as a lyon. 1611 
Buste Josk. i. 7 Bee thou strong, and very courageous. 
1632 Litucow 7rav. iv. 145 He was..of a sanguinicall 
complexion, and a couragious stomacbe. 1749 SMOLLETT 
Regicide v. v, Couragious thane, Receive thisdagger. 1885 
F. Tempre Relat, Relig. & Sce.i. 4 Among religious men 
we ought to expect to find..tbe most courageous of men of 
science. 

+2. Desirous, eager (o do something). Ods. 

e290 S. Lng. Leg. I. 479/607 To witen hire stat_euer- 
echdel he was wel coraious, ‘¢ 1400 Kom, Rose 4416 Whanne 
.traitours..To noyen me be so coragious. «1400-30 
Alexander 1892 Made vs corageous and kene 3oure clere 
gold to wyn. a P F 

+3. Full of virile force; lively, lusty, vigorous. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7.511 His conpleccion is so cora- 

eous that be may uat forbere, 1548 Hatt Chron. 176b, 
‘The erle of Marche beyng lusty, and in the floure of his 
coragious yougbt ejcuihl 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's 
Hag (1586) 11. 116 b, They feede them [stallions] lustely, 
to make them more coragious, for the lustier they be the 
better coultes they bring. 197 


[f. Counacr 


(£ Couracr v. + 


COURAGEOUSLY. 


Courageously (kira-dgasli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY 2,] In a courageons manner ; with courage ; 
valiantly, bravely, boldly, fearlessly. 

1477 Eare Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 21 Exorte thy people as 
courageousely as thou can. ¢ 1500 Medusine xxiv, 176[They] 
courageously rane vpon peire enemyes. 1576 FLeminc 
Panopl. Epist. 391 Howe terrible a thing it was, that he so 
couragiously attempted. @ 1672 Woop Lrfe (1848) 114 Then 
Holloway... required of them admission..which the fellows 
did all coragiously denie. ryoa W. J. tr. Bruyn's Voy. 
Levant xi. 43 Martyrs who so courageously laid down their 
Lives in the Defence of the Faith. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr 
Hist, Servia 315 The Servians..defended themselves most 
courageously. 

Coura‘geousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being courageous; valour, bravery, 
boldness, courage. 

1494 Fasyan Chron, vit. coxxxvi. 273 He was of .. great 
courageousnes. 1545 Ascuam Jo.reph, (Arb.) 35 Labour 
prepareth the hody 10 hardnesse, the mind to couragious- 
nesse. 1605 Campen Kem. (1637) 202 Tre valour and man- 
full couragiousnesse. 

t+ Couragie. O¢s. rare. Also courragie. By- 
form of Courace. 

1556 Aurelio & fsab, Cv, With great and vertuous 
couragie. /éfd, D viij, With a hey myndede courragie. 

Couragio, obs. variant of Coraccio, assimilated 
in spelling to courage. 

1605 Tryall Chev. v. ti. in Bullen O. PZ. IIL, 344 Couragio, 
my hearts! 5. George for the Honour of England! 

Courant, a.and 54.1! Also 4-6corant. [a. F. 
courant, OF, also curant, corant:—1.. current-em 
running. ] 

A. aay, + a, Running; early form of Current 
a.q.v. 

b. Her, Applied to figures of animals repre- 
sented as running. (Formerly also current.) 

1727 Baitey WU, Coura'at (in /feraldry|, running, as a 
buck courant, 1864 Boutri fferaldry Hist, & Pop. xvii. 
262 Three greyhounds courant in pale. 1886 Miss Voxcr 
Armourer's Prentices 29 Crest, a buck Courant, 

+B. sh A running-string ; see quot. Ods. 

1601 How.axn Play xix. i. (1634) 11. 3 A..net..together 
with the cords and strings called Courants, running along 
the edges to draw it in and let it out. 

Courant (kureut\, 54.2 
corrant. 
courant running, posting (Cotgr.), With sense 2 
cf. Du. dran/ (trom forant) gazcttc, newspaper. ] 

+1. ? An express (messenger or riesogil Obs. 

1624 Cart. Switn Mirginta (1629) 168 A Corante was 
granted against Master Deputy Farrar, and .. others ..to 
plead their causes before, .the Lords of his Maiesties Priuy 
Councell. 1632 B. Jonson Alagn. Lady 1. Wks, (Rildg.) 
442/1 For his relations, Corants, avisos, correspondences 
With this ambassador, and that agent! 1642 Sfrangiing 
Gt. Turk in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) V. 190 Shameless reports 
of strange men, and weak certificates by courants from 
foreign parts. 1727 W. Mature Vag. Man's Comp. 26 
Conrant,a Messenger. 

2. A paper containing news; a published ncews- 
letter or newspaper. (Now only iu names of news- 
papers, esp. in Scotland and northern counties.) 

16ar Be, H. Kinc Sermon 59 Euery fabulous Gazette, 
and idle Corante that posts betwixt England and Doway. 
1626 Raleigh's Ghost in Hari, Myse, (Malh.) IL]. 529 The 
liberty of these times (wherein your courants, gazettes, 
pasquils, and the like, swarm to abundantly). a 1637 B. 
Jonson Underwoods \xi. Vulcan, Vhe weekly courants 
with Paul’s seal; and all Th’ admired discourses of the 
prophet Ball. 1642 Howei, For. Trav. (Arb.) 27 There 
are in Paris every week commonly some odde Pamphlets 
and Pasquils dispersed. . which with the Gazetsand Courants 
hee should do well to reade weekly. 1774 Foote Coseners 
4. Wks. 1799 II. 146 Journals, chronicles, morning nnd 
evening posts, and courants. 

Courant, sé.5 : see COURANTE. 

Courant, carant, v. Obs. or dial, [f. next.] 

+1. intr. ‘To dance a courante. Oés. 

1625 Liste Du Bartas, Noe 73 The neighbour hillocks 
leapt, and woods rejoyced round, Carranting, as it were, at 
her sweet voice’s sound, 

2. To run or race about. dai. 

1800 F. Leicuton Let, 17 Feb, to ¥. Boucher (MS. To 
the list of Shropshire words you may add ‘Couranting’, 
i.e. begging corn about the country on St. Thomas’s day. 
1855 Kinascey MWestw, [fo xxx. (D.), ‘1 f everybody's carant- 
ing about to once each after his own men, nobody ‘Il find 
nothing.’ 1879 Shropsh. It ord-bk., Couranting, going about 
from place to place gossiping aad carrying news. 

Courante, courant (keri-it, kwrant). Also 
7-9 corant,8 currant, corrant, (couraunt). [a. F. 
couvante in same sense, lit. ‘ running (dance)’, from 
courant, -ante, pr. pple. of courir to run. In 
i7the, usually corant, and CoranTo, q.v.; in 
18th ¢. conformed to the French, and in this form 
alone now used as a musical term.] 

1. A kind of dance formerly in vogue, charac- 
terized bya running or gliding step (as distinguished 
from leaping). 

1586 Sir E. Hosy tr. Copneds Truth & Lying xi. 39 The 
Voltes, courantes, and vyolent daunses proceede from furie. 
{1596 Davies Orchestra \xix, What shall I name those 
current travases, That on a triple dacty! foot do run Close 
by the ground, with slidin (passages, Wherein that dancer 
greatest praise hath won, Which with best order can all orders 
shun: For everywhere he wantonly must range, And turn 
and wind with unexpected chanigell 1597 Moriey /utrod. 


Also 7 corant.e, 


(a. F. courant runner, subst. use of | 


| 
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Afus, 181 The volte rising and leaping, the courante trauising 
and running. . The courant hath twise so much in a straine, 
as the Englisb country daunce. 1676 EtHerepce Man of 
Afode wv.i, 1 am fit for Nothing but low dancing now, a 
Corant, a Boreé, Ora Minnudt. a 1701 SEDLEey Gruindler 
ut. i, Z. You would have a grave, serious dance, perhaps? 
G. Ves, a serious one..Z,. Well, the courante, the bocane, 
the sarabande. 1746 Exiza Heywoon Female Spect. (1748) 
IV, 304 She.. swam round the room, as if leading up a 
courant. ¢1817 Hoce Vales & Sk. V. 10 He dreamed of the 
reel, the jig, .. and the corant. 

attrib, 1667 Drvoes Marden Q. v.i, lL can..walk witha 
courant slur. . 

2, Alus. The tune used for accompanying this 
dance, or a tune of similar construction; a piece 
of music in triple time, regularly following the 
Allemande as a movement of the Snite. 

1597 [see 1], 1674 Puavrorp S&il/ Afus. Pref. g Our late 
solemn Musick is now justled out of esteem by the new 
Corants and Jigs of Foreigners. 1 Hoiper 7 reat, 
Harmony ix. (1731) 151 The Kinds of Air..as, Almand, 
Corant, Jigg, etc. 1880 Prout in Grove Dict, Mus. 1. 410 
As a component of the suite, the Courante follows the Alle- 
mande, with which in its character it is strongly contrasted. 

3. dial. A running or carecring about. 

1795 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Lousiad 1, Wks. 1812 1.176 All 
her wild Couraunts in fields of clover. 1865 R. Hunt Fog, 
Rom, W, Eng, Ser. 1. 244 By a courant with the boys, they 
mean a game of running romps. 

+Courantee‘r, Oés. [f. Courant sé.2 + -EER.] 
A newspaper writer, journalist. 

1733 Revolution Polft,vu.11 The Haerlem and Amsterdam 
Courantcers should make a dismal Story of it. 1734-5 in 
The Bookworm (1889) 86, I solemnly protest to you (in the 
words of an honourable couranteer). a 

+ Coura‘nter. Ofs. ?A pamphletcer. 

1681 Relig. Clerict 142 We can never have peaceable 
days, as long as Bulkers and Coblers are Preachers and 
Couranters, 

Couranto, obs. f. Coranto. 

It pg (k#erp). [ad. west. Ind. vernacnlar 
khurup a kind of herpes; ef. Mahrati &harfadt 
scale or scab, éharapne to scratch; Skr. £shur to 
scratch.] ‘Name given in India to cutaneous 
diseases attended with itching and eruptions’ (Syd. 
Ola LEX.) « 

1706 PuHituirs, Courap, a kind of Indian Itch, a Disease 
like a Tetter or Ring-worm. 1811 Hoorer Dict., Courap, 
a distemper very common in Java, and other parts of the 
East Indies, where there is a perpetual itching and discbarge 
of matter, It is herpes on the axilla, groins, breast, and 
face. 1868 Hopivn Dict. Terns Med. 178 Courap, a form 
of Impetigo, peculiar to India, described by Sauvages under 
the term scabies Ludica. 

Couratour, obs. f. Curator. 

Courbaril (kiiesbiril), [Native American 
name.] The West Indian Locust-tree, Hymenva 
Courtaril (N. O, Leguminosa), a common tree of 
tropical South America; also the resin obtained 
from it (called also Animf). 

17583 Cuamuers Cycl, Supp., Hynienza, in botany, the 
name of a genus of plants, first described by Plumier under 
the name of cowrbart?, 1838 Wenster, Courbartl, gum 
anime, which flows from the Hymenwa..used for varnish- 
ing. 1852 Tu. Ross tr. //umboldt's Trav, 1 vi. 216 The 
orchidex, the pipers, and the pothoses, nourished by a 
single courbaril, or American fig- tree. 

ourbash: see Koorsasu. 

+Courbe,a. Obs. Alsocorbe. [a. F. courée, 
in OF, corbe (=Pr. and Cat. cord, Sp. and It. corve) 
:-L, curv-us bent.] Bent, bowed, crooked, 

1395 Gower ba 1. 99 Her necke is short, her shulders 
courbe, c1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode ww. Wi. (1869) 203 
Courbe and impotent j wole make pee with pe grete strokes 
j shal giue bee. 1579 Srunsea Sheph. Cal. Feb. 56 So on 
thy corbe shoulder it (thy head) leanes amisse. 

b. Comd., as courbe-backed adj. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Afet, xu. xvi, An olde lytil man, pale 
and courbacked. 1484 — Fsofe ij, He had a grete hede., 
corbe-backed, grete legges and large feet. 

+Courbe, 56. Ods. [a. ¥. courde, subst. use of 
the adj.: see prec. The modem form is Curs, 
under which the surviving senses will be found.] 

1. A crook, a hump. 

1393 Gowrr Conf. II. 159 Vulcanus, of whome I spake, 
He had a courbe upon the back. 

2. A swelling on the back of a horsc’s hock: 
sce CuRB sé. 


+Courbe, courb, v. Os. Also 5 kourbe. 
[a. F. courber:—L. curvareto bend : see CURVE v. 
In modern Eng, the form is Curp, but the follow- 
ing senses are associated with the earlier form.] 

1. intr, To curve, bend, bow. 

4377 Lanct. P. P2. B. u.1, 1 courbed on my knees and 
pi hir of grace. 160a SHAxs, F/an:, un. iv. 1¢5 Vertue it 
selfe of Vice must pardon begge, Vea courb and woe, for 
leaue to do him good. 

2. trans. To bend, bow. 

1430 Lypc. Chron, Troy v. xxxvi, He thrugh whom al is 
wrong kourbed. 1664 Eveiys Syfva 41 Sallys may also be 
Frepianted like Vines, by courbing, and bowing them in 
Arches, 1814 Caay Dante (Chandos ed.) 138 So courb'd to 
earth, beneath their heavy teems Of torment stoop they. 

3. See Ccre z, 

+Courbed, 7//. a. Obs. Also 5 coorbed, 
7 corbed. [f. prec.+-ED.] Bowed, bent, crooked. 

€1430 Lypa, Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 159 Som man 
coorbyd, som man goth uprihte. 1565 GoLoInc Ovid's 


COUROUX. 


Met. m1. (1593) 7 Medon. .having lost his former shape did 
take a courbed backe. @ 1618 J. Davies Egiognes (1772) 114 
So curbed elde accoyes con 8 surquetry. 

Courber, obs. f. CcrBEr, hooker. 

|| Courbette (kurbet). [F. conrtette, ad. 
It. corvette ‘a coruet, a sault, a prancing or con- 
tinuall dancing of a horse ’ (Florio).] =Curver. 

@ 1648 Lo. Hersert Life (1886) 74, A demivolte with cour- 
bettes .. ig! be useful in a fight or mélée. 1823 Scotr 
Peveril vii, The horse made a courbette, and brought the 
full weight of his chest against the counter of the other. 

Courche, Courchie, obs. ff. Cunci. 

Courchef(e, -er, obs. fi. KErcHier, KERCHER. 

Courchie, Courd, obs. ff. Curtsy, Curp. 

Coure, Coureour, obs. ff. CowEr, CuRRIER. 

Courey, Courfeu, obs. ff. Curry w, CURFEW. 

Couri, Courie: see CownlE, CURRY v. 

Courier (kwrios, kiiriss), Forms: a. 4 en- 
rour, corour, 4-5 currour(e, 5 -owre, -ur, cor- 
rour(e, courrour, 6 currar, courar, 6-7 curror, 
-er,7courror. £8. 6-7currior, 6-8 -ier, 7 -eour, 
7-8 courrier, 7- courier. [Here are combined 
two words: (1) ME. corour, currour :—OF. corcor, 
F. coureur runner = Pr. and Sp. corredor, It. corri- 
dore:—late L. currilor-em, f. currtre to run; (2) 
courier, 16th c. F. courier, F. courrier, ad. It. cor- 
riere,in med.L. currerius a professional runner, 
post, messenger, f. It. corre, L. currére, The two 
words remain distinct in French; but in Eng. the 
carlicr word, which by the 16th c. had the forms 
curror, currer, coalesced with the latcr nnder the 
forms currior, currier, in the 17th c. conformed to 
F. spelling as courier.) 

1. A running messenger; a messenger sent in 
haste. 

a, 1383 Wreiir 2 Chron. xxx. 6 Curours wenten with 
letters. — Fer. ii. 23 A lizt_ corour [1388 swifte rennere], 
1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P. R.vur xv. (1495) 321 Mercurius 
is callyd in fables the currour of goddes. ¢1410 Love Sona. 
vent, Mirr. x, (Gibbs MS.), xv_dayes iournes of a comyn 
currour [ed. 153° renner]. 1485 Caxton Paris & V. (1868) 55 
He delyuerd his letter to a courrour. 1530 Patser. 211/2 
Currar, a man that ronneth, cxrrevr, 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron, 821 He was the common currer and dailie mes- 
senger betwene them. — Heywooo Brit. Troy x. xiii. 
229 A winged Curror. 1 R. Hoime Armoury 1, 60/1 
The Currour at Arms, or Foot Messengers of Arms, 

B. 1563-87 Foxe A. & Af, (1684) IIT, 449 If his Lord 
Ambassadour would write by that Currior. 1579 FenTo 
Guteciard. *-(1599) 434 The Pope sent to him dayly curriers 
and postes. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1t. 126 Spying 
agents and curreours. 1670 Cotton Esfernon ui, vit. 338 
Dispatching away an express Currier the next morning. 
1718 Freethinker No. 27, 189 A Courrier or a Running- 
Footman. 1747 A. Ilamitton New Ace. E. dnd. 1. xiii. 149 
Those Curriers are called Dog Chonckies. 1815 Wetitnc- 
TON in Gurw, Disé. XII. ay. I will write to his Lordship 
by the next Courier. 1848 Macavtay A/ist. Zug. 3. 580 The 
+ -conriers who had arrived from the West. 

+2. Afi. A light horseman acting as scout or 
skirmisher. Ods. Cf. AVANT-COURIER. 

1523 Lo. Berners Frorss. 1. xlvii. 67 They met witha xxv. 
currours of the frenchmen, 1548 Hatt Chron. 220 Kyn 
Edward. .dispatched cosa currers on light horses. ioe 
Haxuouyt Voy, 1.21 They [the Tartars] haue 60000 Courriers, 
who being sent before vpon light horses. . will in the space of 
one night gallop three dayes tourney. 1603 Drayton Sar, 
Wars 1. xhii, Most fit for scouts and currers, to descry. 

3. A servant employed bya traveller or travelling 
party on the continent, having the duty of making 
nll the arrangements connected with the joumey. 

Orig. (as still in F. courrier), a mounted messenger sent in 
advance of the carriage to secure relays of horses at each 
stage and arrange for accommodation at the inns. 

1770 Ann. Reg.106 Naples, The Duke of Dorset arrived 
here on Thursday last, and his courier, a Piedmontese. 1820 
F5fd, 976 Bartolomeo Bergami was taken into her majesty's 
service ascourier. 1838 Afnrray's Handbk. N, Germ. p. xxi, 
A courier. .is a most useful person. Tlis duties consist in 
preceding the carriage at each stage, to secure relays of 

t-borses on those routes where horses are scarce. a 
firs Braonon Rus to Earth V1. i. 2 The door was openc 
by..Paulina’s confidential courier and butler. ; 

4. A frequent title of newspapers, as 7he Liver- 
fool Courter, [So F. Courricr.] 

1798 Caxsinc & Frere in Ants. Yacobin xxxvi. (1852) 215 
Coxriers and Stars, Sedition’s Evening Post. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Cou'riering vé/. sb. Cour- 
jerish a., characteristic of a conrier. 

1807 Sir R. Witson Frail. in Life (1862) II. viii. 386, I have 
done with courfering if a soldier can fix aresolution, 1879 
Sata Paris Herself Again (ody) I]. 36 Using in his cour- 
ierish conscientiousness about fifty words. 

Courious, obs. f. Curious. 

Courl, obs. f. Crow. v, 

| Courlan (kerlan), ([Fr.; ad. S. American 
name.] A name sometimes given to S. American 
birds of the genus Avamus, closely related to the 
Rails. In mod. Dicts. 

+Couron'ce. Ods. rare. [n. OF. courouce, 
coroce, fem. form =cour( roux (L, type *corruptia) : 
see next.] = Counoux. 

© 1480 Kut. dela Tour (1868) 87 Whan she saw the wrathe 
an courouce [Printed courance] of her husbonde. 

Couroucou: sce Corucur, a S. American bird. 


+Courou'x. Obs. rare. [a. OF. cour(roux, 


COURSABLE. 


earlier couroz, courous irvitation, anger :—L. type 
*corruptus, from corrumpéere.] Jrritation, anger. 
1450 Kut. de la Tour (1868) 85 To ansuere mekely, cur- 
taisly, and softely ayenst of couroux of her husbonde. 
Courp-, Courr-: see Curp-, Curr-. 
Courrose, obs. f. CaRousE. 
1593 7ell-Tvothe’s New Y. Gift 25 They two would cour- 
rose whole gallons of wine. 
Cours, obs. f. Coarsx, Corsx, Course, CursE. 
+ Coursable, 2. Oés. rare. [a. F. coursable 
current (Cotgr.), f. course sb.; see -ABLE.]  ? That 


may have course. 

@1455 Hottann Houlate 225 Caussis consistoriale, that ar 
coursable. 1478 Acta Audit, 67 (Jam.) Breuis of diuisioun, 
orony vther coursable breuis of our souuerain lordis chapell. 


+Coursably, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ny 2 
? In regular course, habitually. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 129/2 She coude parfyghtly he- 
brewe greke latyn & frensshe and redde coursably the scrip. 
tures in thyse foure langages, 

Coursayre, obs. f. Cors.arr. 

Coursche, obs. f. Curci. 

Course (kov1s), sé. Forms: 3-7 cours, (4 
cource, coures, kours), 4-5 cors, curs, (corps, 
courss(e, 5 cowrs(s)e, cowurs,kowrs),§-8 corse, 
(7 coarse), 4- course. [a. a. F. cours (11-13th c. 
curs, cors) = Pr. cors, Sp. curso, It. corso. 
cursu-m (u-stem) running, run, race, course, f. 
currére to run. (Here the pl. was formerly as in 
F. cours.) B. a. ¥. course (13th c. in Godef., but 
little used bef. 16th c.)=Pr. and It. corsa, a fem, 
form analogons to sbs. in -fa, -sa, f. pa. pples. (ef. 
chute, fuite, venue (:—venuta), assise, mise). The 
aand 8 forms are not distinguishable from 15th ¢.] 

I. The action of running, or moving onward. 
+1. The action of running; a run; a gallop on 
horseback. Ods. 


¢1300 &. Alis, 5003 Barefoot hy gon withouten shoon.. 
Every wilde dere astore, Hy mowen by cours ernen tofore, 
¢1440 Gesta Rom. ii. 6(Harl. MS.) Whenne pe seruauntis 
hirde hire lord crye, they come in with a swift cours, and 
slow the toode. a 1533 Lp. Berners Huon xiii. 146 Huon 
+-made a course to asay his horse, 1607 TorsEti. Fours, 
Beasts (1679) 54 They are most swift in course, and will ran 
a race as fast as any horse, 1623 BincHamM Acnofphon 11 
No man could lay hand vpon an Ostrich. . For she runsaway 
flying vsing her feet for course, & lifting vp her selfe with 
her wings, 1687 Phil, Trans. XVI. 375 The Foot of this 
Animal [Ostrich] seems contrived for a speedy Course. 

2. Onward movement in a particular path, as of 
the heavenly bodies, a ship, etc. 

etago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 311/406 Pe heouene geth ene a-boute 
boru3 daize and poru3 ny3t.. Heo makez euene bus hire cours 
and comez a-boute wel sone. 13 3 Gower Conf. IIT. 216, 
I sigh a barly cake, Which fro the hille. .come rollend down 
.-Forth in his cours. a 1619 Fotnerny Atheom, 11. xi. & 4 
{1622} 317 These. courses, and recourses of the Starres. 1653 
H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav, Ixiv. 256 We continued our 
course with our Oars and Sails for seven whole days together. 
1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 128 ‘The Moon her monthly Course 
had now begun. 1732 Pore #ss. Afant. 62 When the proud 
steed shall know why man restrains His fiery course. 1989 
Jouxson Rasselas xxxvii, They slackened their course. 

b. Phrases. See 11 b. 

3. A race, arch. 

¢1489 Caxton Sonrtes of Aymon vii. 169 Tomorrowe shall 
be the coursesof the horses. 1526 Tixpae 1 Cor. ix. 24 The 
which runne in a course runne all, yet butt one opens 
the rewarde. 1697 Drvpen Virg, Georg. 1. 316 O'er th’ 
Elean Plains, thy well-breath’d Horse Impels the flying 
Carr, and wins the Course. 3801 Strutr Sports & Past. 1. 
iii, 42 The races were then called bell courses, because. .the 
prize was a silver bell, x Roninson Archzol. Grzea i, 
xxi, 325 Who gained the prize in the course of the stadiuin, 

+4. Swift or violent motion ; impetus ; force. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 179 A pece with a grete 
cours at ons felle doun alle. ¢1400 Destr. Trey 9895 Troiell 
.-Kayres euyn to the kyng.. With all the corse of his caple 
&akene spetre. /é¢d. 12479 Pai counted no course of the 
coldstormys, ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) x xxiii. 151 Pas rivers 
commez with so grete a course and so grete a birre. < 

+5. The rush together of two combatants in 
battle or tournament ; charge, onset ; a passage at 
arms, bout, encounter. Ods. or Ast. 

G 1325 Coer de L. 454 What knyght was he that rode best 
cours? 1375 Barsour Bruce xvii. 3x6 Till thame all ane 
courss he maiss. ¢ 1420 Avow. Arth. xxiv, Take thi 
schild and thi spere And ride to him a course on werre. 
¢ 1450 Merlin xxvii. 511 And at foure cours thei haue hen 
perced thourgh. 1568 Grarton Chron. I], 292 Eyther of 
them set hys s' care in the rest to have runne the first 
Course, 1988 Let. in Hard, Afisc. (Malh.) II. 77 The Earl 
himself. .horsed and armed did run very many courses, and 
especially..as they call it ‘the course of the ficld’ which I 
had never seen before. 1621 Lapy M. Wrotn Urania 334 
There was tilting, course of field, and many such braue 
exercises. 1808 os Marm. w. xxi, We ran our course, 
my ks fell—What could he ‘gainst the shock of hell? 

+6. A raid, inroad. [F. course] Obs. 


1651 tr. Hist. Don Fenise 167 The Moores..make sallies 
and courses upon the Christian countries, 1678 A. Lovett 
Fontaine's Dutics Cav.62 Not daring to make courses and 
inrodes to waste and pillage it, F 

7. The action or practice of conrsing, or pursuing 
game with hounds (¢sg. hares with greyhounds); 
a race of dogs (after a hare, etc.). 

€1386 Cuaucer A'nt.'s 7. 836 This duk wol have of him a 
cours or tweye With houndes. 9¢1475 //unt. Hare 24 Vf ye 
have ony grehowndes hon with yow to bryng, 4 cours ther 
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schall ye have. @1§35 Fisner Spir. Consol. Wks. 
366 To see a corse at a Hare. 1666 
exxxi, So have I seen some fearful hare maintain A course, 
till tired before the dog she lay. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece i. 
i. 308 There are several Courses with Greyhounds, namely, 
at the Deer, Hare, and Fox. 1792 OsnaLpiston Brit. 
Sportsman 125/1 The course of the decr in the forest or 

urlieu. 1818 W.H. Scorr Brit. Field Sports 353 Many 
instances have occurred of real racing Courses of the Hare 
by Greyhounds in an open country. 1891 Field 7 Mch, 
347/2 Johnny Moor practically ran‘a single-handed course, 
as Brave Briton was unahle to raise a gallop. 

+b. The hare or other beast coursed. Ods. 

3607 Torset. Four. Beasts (1673) 117 Keep thein [grey- 
hounds] alsoin the leam or slip. -untill they see their course 
—I mean, the hare or deer. 1704 Dict. Rust. sv. Grey- 
hound, ' : 

+ 8. Running (of liquids); flow, flux. Ods. 

¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 228 Whanne be cours of be 
mater ceessib. ¢1430 Lypc. in Turner Dom. Archit. U1. 
39 Borne awaye by cours of the ryuere. 1523 Act 14-15 
fen. VIEL, c.6 Many other cominon waies..be so depe and 
noyous, by wearyng and course of water. 1841 R. CorLaxp 
Galyen's Tevaf. 2 Gj, The euacuacyou of the cours of to 
moche blode. 1665 Six ‘I’. Herperr Taz. (1677) At the 
Suns approach [the snow] thaws, and by its violent course 
or flux of Water causes those inundatious [of the Nile]. 

9. Faculty or opportunity of running, moving, 
flowing, passing current, etc. 

e1g00 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 13 Pat humonris mown not 
have her cours to renne to be wounde. 1839 Act 31 Hen. 
VIF, c, 5 That the dere may hane course and recourse into 
the ground, 1582-8 /fist. Fames 1 (1804) 1 30 The re- 
ligioun now established to haue cours, and to be reverenced 
with all men. r6xx Busty 2 Thess. iti, 1 Pray for vs, that 
the word of the Lord may haue free course. 1863 W. 
Puituirs Speeches viii. 222 We have got free course for ideas. 

+10. Passage or circulation (of money, ete.) froin 
hand to hand; currency. 70 have course: to be 


current, be in circulation. Oés. 

1457 Sc. Acts Yas. /1 (1597) § 74 That thay measures, 
pynt, quart, and firlot haue course, and nane vthers. 
31485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 205 The fynest syluer that had 
thenne cours. 1503 Act 19 Hen. 71, c. 5 All Manner of 
Pence..having the Print of the Kings Coin, shall have 
Course, and be Current for Payment. 1512 Act 4 Lfen, 
VII, c. 19 $14 Those penyes to be taken & have course 
oonlye for halpens. P i ‘ 

II. The path, line, or direction of running. 

1. The line along which anything runs or travels ; 
the path or way taken by a moving body, a flowing 
stream, etc. 

61380 Sir Ferumd. 3152 Othere toke bat cors an haste & 
to be tour 3eate parb bub wente. ¢1391 Cuaucer Astrod. 
u. §13 The heiest cours that any sterre fix clymbeth by 
nyht. 1594 R. Crompron L’duth. des Courts, [ urpresture 
may be called..turning comon waters from the right course. 
1665 Hooke AMicrogr. 130 That a Ship..when the Wind 
blows, be mov'd in such a way or course to that or t'other 
place. 1727 Swirr Guédliver ui, viii, A sail, which he had a 
mind to make, being not much out of his course. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) HI. 358 On the left-hand of the road 
.-the ancient course of the Adige..is still to be seen. 1867 
O. W. Houmes Guard, Angel I. 125 So she glided..slowly 
down the course of the winding river. . 

Jig. 1761 Cuurcnit, Might Wks. I. 81 In diff’rent courses 
dif'rent tempers run, : 

b. Ilence (or from sense 2) various phrases, as 
to hold, take, bend, change, direct, turn one's course, 
and the like. 

@1300 Cursor AT, 8488 (Gott.), Par be stremis held bair 
cours, 1393 Gower Conf. III. 295 His cours he nam with 
saile up drawe. 1548 Hatt Chron. 28b, The said erle.. 
made his course thether. 1590 Suaks. Con: Err. i. i. 118 
Homeward did they bend their course. 1595 — Fohn vy. 
vii. 38 Nor let my kingdomes Riuers take their course 
Through my burn’d bosome. 1746 Hervey Aleit. (1818) 
149 Let our passions rise and fall, take this course or that. 
1836 Marryat Afidsh. Easy xiii, He therefore directed his 
course tothe convoy, 1837 W. I Rrvinc Cafs. Bonneville I11. 
238 It was Captain Lomieuites intention to shape his course 
to the settlements, 1879 Miss Yonce Cameos Ser. 1v. v. 61 
Other sermons took the same course. 1889 P. H. Emerson 
Eng. Idyls 130 He beld on his conrse u ithe channel. 

18. ‘aut, The direction in which, or point of 
the compass towards which, a ship sails. Hence 
éransf. of the direction or line pursued by an ocean- 
current, mountain-chain, vein of ore, ete. 

1553 S.Canor in Hakluyt Voy.259 All courses in Nauigation 
to be set and kept by the aduice of the Captain, r5s5 EDEN 
Decades 351 We sette owre course south and by East. 1669 
Sturmy dfariner’s Mag. 3 Each several Course hath two 
Points of the Compass, by which it is expressed. . Where 
there is any place scituated South-east, in respect of auother 
place, we say the Rhomb or Course that runneth betwixt 
them, is South-east and North-west. 1692 Capt. Smith's 
Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi. 96 The Course, is that Point of the 
Compass on which the Ship sails. 1747 in Col, Rec. Penn- 
sylv. Y. 107 That the said Road shall be Resurveyed and 
laid out according to the Courses it now runs, 1 IRWAN 
Geol. F-ss. 159 Mountains are said to have their course in 
that direction of their length in which they descend, and 
grow lower, 1815 Madconer’s Dict. Marine s,v.. Whena 
ship sails ina N.E. direction we say her course is four points 
or 45°. 1872 Raymonp Statist, Mines § Mining 308 ‘T he 
Gardner lode is nearly parallel to the Illinois. . Its course is 
north 85° east, true. 1883 Stevenson Treasure Isl. 
xii, The Hispaniola .. sailed a course that would just clear 
the island on the east. 

b. Z/. ‘Points’ of the compass. 

x6r0 Suans. 7ewf.1. i. 53 Lay her a hold, a hold, set 
her two courses off to Sea againe, lay her off. 1664 in 
Str T. Browne's Wks, OMe) III. 526 ‘That night [he] lay 
six courss of. 1891 Corn. 
courses to the wind, 


1896) 
Drvpen Ann. Alirad. 


. Afag. June 583 Lay her two 


COURSE. 


13. The ground on which a race is run } a race- 
course, 

€1320 Sty Benes 3516 Pe kours was seue mile long. 1570 
Levins Jfanip. 224 A course, cursus, stadium, 1915-20 
Pope /Ziad xxii. 328 Prizes to reward the force Of rapid 
racers in the dusty course. 1766 PENNANT Zool, forse (R.., 
The same horse has also run the round course at Newmarket 
.-in_six minutes and forty seconds. 1831 Blackw. Mag. 
XXIX, 880/1 The finest racehorse .. is never seen to less 
advantage than when walking over the course. 1878 Arn, 
Register 53 A royal party arrived on the course. 

transf. 804 Ann. Reg. 413 All the course must have 
witnessed the very handsome manner in which Mr. Flint 
brought me in. 

+14. A fashionable riding or driving place; 
F, cours, It. corso. Obs. 

1646 Evetys Alem. (1857) I. 236 Rich coaches. .full of 
noblesse, who frequent the course every night. [1670 Cot- 
TON Esfernon u. vin. 408 He being .. often observ’d in the 
Cours at Paris in a very rich Coach, drawn by six dapple- 
Gray Spanish Horses.] 1767S. Paterson A nother Traveller 
I. 292 The agreeable promenades, the fashionable course— 
those are the charms of Brussels ! 

15. A channel (natural or artificial’ in which 
water flows 3; 4 watercourse. 

1665 Six T. Werner Yraz. (1677) 164 Pore water, which 
first glides. through a stone course or chanuel six foot deep 
and as many broad. 1737 3. FraNKin Larthouakes Wks, 
1887 1. 463 ‘The subterrancous wate +. cutting out new 
courses. 1850 W. B. Crarke Wreck of Favorite 85 The 
water course was about six or eight feet wide, having so 
rapid 2 descent that we could not have passed down. 

IIL. fg. Of time, events, or action. 

16. ‘The continuous process (of time), succession 

of events) ; progress onward or through successive 
stages. 

1340 Cursor M. 267 (Laud MS. 416) Cource of this world 
men shull yt calle. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour vpb, It 
is conuenyent that the tyme haue his cours. issr ‘I. Wit- 
son Logtke (1580) 89 Throughout the whole course of this 
my rude and simple booke. 1568 Grarton Céron. 11. 758 
In the course of his life. 1576 Fluaunc Panopl. Epist. 353 
The yeare hath runne his course. 1647-8 CoTTERELL Dazila's 
fist, Fr. (1678) 2 ‘Yhe whole Course of the Civil Wars. 
1769 Ropyrtson Chas. 1°, Vou. 274, I return from it to the 
course of the history. 1882 J. H. Buunr Atef Ch, Eng. 11, 
23 The course of events which brought about this rapid fall. 
3888 Burcow Lives 12 Gd. Aen 1.i.1 Four-and-thirty years 
have run their course since, etc. 

+b. The space of time over which any process 
extends ; length (in timc), duration. Ods. 

1665 Sin T. Hersert 7rav. (1677) 234 The whole course 
of his [Noah’s] life was 950 years. 1707 Curios. tn lush. § 
Gard. 65 The Course of its Life is sixteen Tours. 

17. Life viewed as a race that is run; career. 

1382 Wyeurr 2 Yim. iv. 7, IL hane stryuyn a good stryf, I 
haue endid the conrs, I hane kept the feith. ¢1386 Cuav- 
cer Sec. Nun's T. 387 Youre cours is doon, 1571 Haxmer 
Chron, Fret. (1633) 38. Where he made an end of his course, 
and slept with Me fathers. 1672 Sir T. Browne Lett. 
Ly iend xx.(1881) 141 ‘They that enter the world with original 
diseases. .make commonly short courses. 1773 Mrs.CHAPONE 
Improv, Mind (1774) 11. 23 Some pursuits. .can only engage 
us in the beginning of our course. 1841 Miss Mirrorp in 
L’Estrange 42/¢ III. viii. 117 How much, in its. .nelancholy 
close, does it [the life of Scott] resemble the course of 


Napoleon. A 

+18. The continuous connected purport or tenor 
of a narrative; drift. Ods. 

1553 T. Witson KAet. (1580) toz At the first we couch 
together the whole course of our tale in as small roume as 
wee can. /éfd. 147 The nature and whole course of a 
matter, heying largely set out. 1555 Boner d/omilies 72 
Al the circumstances of the texte, and course of Scripture 
dothe importe the contrary. 1576 FLeminc Panofpi. Epist. 
211 Pythagoras now being (as the course of the Epistle 
offerreth me to thinke) in Italie. 1723 Col. Rec. Pennsyle, 
IIT. 223, I send you a copy because I believe it to be in 
course much the same with what you mentioned to have 
been received. i 

19. Habitnal or ordinary manner of procedure ; 
way, custom, pacts Course of nature (formerly 
c. of kind): the ordinary procedure of nature ; the 
natural order, ¢sf. in regard to its constancy or re- 
gularity. Course of exchange: sce EXCHANGE sb. 4. 

¢1325 Song of Merci 17 in E. E. P. (1862) 119 Heo dud 
after be cours of kynde And flei3 in-to a treo anon. 1375 
Barnour Bruce 1. 334 As the courss askis off 3owtheid. 
€1400 Desty. Troy 1583 Of all be craftes to ken as bere 
course askit. agri-2 Act 3 len. Vit 1, ¢. 23 §7 The same 
to be ordred..aftur the course of the same Eschequer. 
1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 25 b, A certeyn sterre 
apperynge in y® heuen, aboue the course of nature. 1568 
Grarton Chron. II. 44x It cannot flowe at one houre so 
high..as the common course thereof is accustomed to doe. 
171z Appison Spect. No. 499 #4 Her spouse was very old, 
and by tbe course of nature could not expect to live’ long. 
1744 BERKELEY Sirs § a Wee is therefore a constancy 
in things, which is styled the Course of Nature. 1754 Lov. 
don Mag. May 223 The current course of exchange be- 
tween London and Paris always runs in favour of France, 
1987 Burke Adridgm, Eng, fist. 1. vii, Here in ordinary 
course they held a monthly Court for the Centenary. 1971 
Funius Lett, xlix. 256 The law must take its course. 1848 
Macautay fist, Eng. 1. 85 Never again to imprison any 
person, except in due course of law. 1866 Crump Banking 
vii. 146 The quotation of the uncertain price is termed the 
‘rate’ or ‘course of exchange’, 1886 Act 49 Vict. c 22 §4 
When the letter. .would be delivered in the ordinary course 
of post. , 

+20. Systematic or appointed order, order of 


succession. Oés. 
1558 Close Rollin Vicary’s Anat. (1888) 181 The yere of oure 
Lord God, after the course and rekenynge of se of 
m2 
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Englond, a thousand, fyue bundreth, fyftie and seuen. 1586 
A. Dav Eng. Secretary u.(1625) 82 Inversion of words besides 
their common course, as when we say.. faults 2o man 
liveth without, when order requireth we should say, Wo 
warn liveth without faults, 1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer 
(1661) 48 For the Choice of these Lessons, .holy Church ob- 
serves a several course. ; Y 
21. A line of (personal) aetion, way of aeting, 
method of proceeding. Zo ¢ake (such and such) a 


course s to proceed or act in such and such a way. 


+ To take a course: to aet in a partieular way or | 


with a particnlar purpose ; to take steps (ods.). 

1583 StanyHurst Aeners 1. (Arb.) 64 Now what coun- 
sayl, what course may rightlye be taken? 1632 J. Hay- 
warn tr. Biond’s Eromena 23 Vf you will follow this 
course, you shall..reape therby many commodities, 1650 
in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 172 The Maior.. 
shall disburse moneys and take course to see the same 
fenoed. 1691 T. Hace] Ace. New Invent. p. li, If there he 
not a speedy course taken to remove some Encroachments. 
1747 Westey Prim. Physic (1762) 18 To persevere in this 

ourse is often more than half the Cure. 1826 Disragwi If. 
Grey v1. i. 268, L think our wisest course will be to join the 
cry. 1848 Macauay fist. Eng. H. 53 The Supreme Pon- 
iff was for legal and moderate courses. 1872 E, Peacock 
Mabel leron 1. iii. 47 Wehad made up his mind to a certain 
course of action, 

b. 7/. Ways of action, proceedings; personal 
conduet or behaviour, esp. of a reprehensible kind ; 
‘goings on’. arch. 

1592 GREENE Groatsw. Wit, | might intreate your rare wits 
to be imployed in more profitable courses. 1605 Lond. Pro. 
digal vy, i. 275 With conceit of his vile courses. @ 1670 
Hacker Adp. Williams 1. (1692) 2, 1 knew his courses 
as much..as any man beside. 1684 Contempl. State Man 
1. xi. 1699) 129 ‘They have dissuaded them from their Fvil 
courses. 1847 TrNnyson /’rinc. 1. 197 Baser courses, 
children of despair. 
But in his old age he has mended his courses. 

IV. A cousecutive series. 

22. A planned or prescribed series of actions or 
proceedings: as of medicine, diet, study, lectures, 
ete. 

1605 1D. Royo in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers App. (1855) 31/2 
[l1e) will pass his course at ahe Colledge wight two years. 
1609 Br. ge Passion Serm, Recoll. Treat. (1614) 640 A 
wonderfull Physitian ; a wonderfull course of cure. 1629 J. 
Core Of Death 114 A ceriaine strict course of dyet. 1750 
N., Buss in Coélect. (Oxf, Hist. Soc.) I. 337 Any one of these 
Classes or Courses will require about three Months. 1781 
Gippon Decl. & FOIL xxxii. 2g41 A regular course of study 
and exercise was judiciously instituted. xBox Afed, Frul. 
V. 206, I wished..to put him on a course of chalybeate 
tonics. 31884 A. R. Pennineton IMWiclif ix. 290 He began 
to deliver .. a course of lectures on the Epistles of St. Paul. 
1891 /idustr. Lond, News 28 Nov. gor/t The ‘course’ is 
usually fifteen douche: baths and five tube-haths. 

b. “eel. The prescribed series of prayers for 
the seven canonical hours. 

1570 B. Goocr Pop. Aiugd. wu. 36 b, To him they certaine 
prayers giue, that here the Course theycall. 1839 YEOwELL 
Ane, Brit. CA, vii. (1847) 72 Shewing .. that the Scottish. . 
course was of as ancient and noble parentage as their own. 
1844 Lincarp Anglo-Sa.x, CA, (1858) I. vii. 272 The course, 
or order of daily prayer for the seven hours. 

e. gex. A number of things following one an- 


other in regulate sequence ; a prolonged series, 

1828 Ln, Grexvitte Sink. Fund 25 Formed in a long 
course of centuries, 1871 Sites Charac. iii. (1876) 64 Per- 
sons who have been housemates for a course of years. 

23. Agric. The system of rotation at: erops; a 
series of erops in rotation. 

1767 A. Younc Farmer's Lett, People 141 Let this experi- 
ment last three courses, or twelve years. 1795 Burke 7A. 
Scarcity Wks. 1842 Hl. 251 The turnip and grass land 
course, which is the prevalent course on the more or less 
fertile, sandy and gravelly loams. 1844 Frnl. Agric. Soc, 
V. 1. 162 It is usually cropped on the four-field or Norfolk 
course. 1858 /did. XIX. 1, 48 The general system of work- 
ing the land is on the four or five years'course; of roots, 
spring corn, seeds for one or two years, and wheat. 

24. Change-ringing. The successive shifting of 
the order in whieh a particular bell is struck in a 
series of ehanges; also, a series of changes in 
whieh the bells return to their former order. 

1677 F. pac oral be ace a 82 Upon six bells there are 
also single and double Courses, viz. twelve changes in every 
single Course, as in Grandsire Bob, etc., and twenty four 
changes in every double Course, as in Colledg Bob, etc. 
1684 R. H. School Recreat. 94 Some Peals upon five Bells 
consist of single Courses, wherein are ten Changes, and 
twelve Courses make the Peal. /did, 112 The two hind 
Bells dodge, and the five first go a perfect A/unting-Conurse. 
1880 Troyte in Grove Dict, Alus. 1. 334 Treble Bod, derives 
its name from the fact that, instead of the plain hunting 
course, the bells, and more especially the ‘Treble’, have a 

lodging course. ; 

V. Eaeh member of a consecutive series, 

25. Each of the suecessive parts or divisions of a 
meal, whether consisting of a siugle dish, or of a 
set of dishes placed upon the table at once. 

ex3a5 Coer de L. 3429 Fro kechene come the fyrste cours, 
With pypes, and trumpes, and tabours. ¢2386 CHauceR 
Sgr’s T. 58 It nedeth nat for to deuyse At every cours the 
ordre of hire servyse. ¢1477 Caxton Jason 119 How 
many course and how many dishes at every cours ther 
were seruid, Minsxeu Dial. Sp. & Eng. (1623) 6 
Bring us some Olives for the third course. 1662 Drypen 
Wild Gallant 1. i, Vil tell you the Story between the 
Courses. 1773 Gotosm. Stoops to Cong. , What’s here ? 
For the first course; for the second course; for the dessert. 
3898 O. W. Hoimes Aut. Breakf-t. xi, 108 Like one re- 
turning thanks after a dinner of many courses. 


1865 M. Arnotn £ss. Crit. Pref. 13. | 


. Chron. 116 b, Eve 
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+26. Eaeh of several suecessive attacks: a. of 
disease, Obs, 

1§33 Etyot Cast. Helthe(1541) 20 b, Medicinable agaynste 
gowtes, joynt aches, and feuers, which come by courses. 
A eee « WaLpoLe Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) IIT. 24 
He. .died ofa severe course of the gout. 

+b. in Bear-baiting. Obs. 

‘ The bear was tied to a stake and baited with dogs, acer: 
tain number at atime. Each of these attacks was tecbni- 
cally termed a course’ (Aldis Wright, Nore on Afacheth). 

1605 Suaks. Afacd. v. vii. 2 They haue tied me to a stake, 
I cannot flye, But Beare-like I must fight the course. 1638 
Brome Antipodes wv. i, Also you shall see two ten dogge- 
courses at the Great Beare. 1829 Scott ¥rv/. (1890) I}. 276 
I am brought to the stake, and must perforce stand the 
course. 

27. pl. The menstrual: diseharge, catamenia, 
menses, Also in sé. (06s, rare’. 

1563 Hytt Art Garden. (1593)151 Beware that they which 
haue their monethly courses, doe not then..come neare. 1597 
Gerarne /ferbal 1. xxxiv. § 2, 47 The monthly course of 
women. 1650 BuLWER ger aioe 177 When Maids begin 
to have their Courses. 1671 Satmon Sym. Med. 1 iii. 389 
Chast-tree..stops the courses. 1839 Topp Cyci. Anat. II. 
440/1 The..expressions of ‘the iliness* or ‘the courses’ 
are those in most common use among the vulgar. : 

28. A set of things made or used at one time; 
spec. of candles made at once. 

1ssi-a WWillof WV. hi ieee pele Ifo.), Unto the poore 
..of this parishe a Course of Candelles xvj in the pounde. 
1s7a in W. Il. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 341 Y* every 
fuller have eleven corse of kandells and 2 payre of sheres 
ary?’ least. 1712 Act 10 Anne in Lond. Gaz. No. 5031/6 
No.. Maker of Candles. .shall begin to make any Course or 
Making of Candles, without Notice thereof first given. 

29. A row, range, or layer. 

ta. A layer, stratum. Ods. exc. as in b, c. 

c1430 Two Cookery.dks. 49 Ley be iiij. course of Pin 
Fleyssche..ashrodeas pin cake. 1523 Frrzuers. f7usd, § 131 
Set the nethermosie course vpon the endes, and the seconde 
course flat vppon the syde. 1553 Brenor QO. Curtius F viij, 
Over those a newe course of trees and stones agayne. 164 
Best Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 146 The breadth that the 
thaicher taketh up with him, all att a time, afore the ladder 
bee removed, that is called the course. .they will say ahat 
hee wanteth..soe many course to the ende of the howse. 
1748 Anson's Voy. ui. vi. 487 They. -hove out the first course 
of the Centurion’s star-board side. 

b. Suiliding. A single continuous range or layer 
of stones, bricks, or timber, of the same height 
throughout, in a wall, the faee of a buildiug, ete. ; 
also, a row of slates, tiles, or shingles. 

1624 Wotton Archit. (1672) 20 That certain Courses or 
Ledges of more strength then the rest, be interlayed like 
Bones. 1663 Gerater Counsel 15 Lay a course of Stone on 
the Cornish. 1708 Moxon Sfech. Exerc. 129 Three, or four, 
or five course of Bricks to be laid. 1859 JerHson Srittany 
xiv. 233. In some parts of the walls courses of Roman 
brick might still be seen. 1869 Prituirs Vesey. ii. 4 
Broad bricks laid in several courses among small square: 
stone. 

e. Mining, ctc. A layer or lode of ore, ete. 

1778 Pryce Alin. Cornud. 319 Any Vein or Lode is often 
lermeda Course. 1810 J.T. in Aisdon's Surv. Devon p. xiii, 
They are called hy the miner cross lodes, cross courses, or 
caunters. 1880 Mining Jrni. 9 Oct., A course of ore.. 
was struck. : ‘ 

d. In a musical instrument. e. Ina file. 

3874 Kuicut Dict. Afeck., Course. .2. (Music) A set of 
strings of the same tone placed alongside, and struck one, 
two, or three at a time, according to the strength of sound 
desired. féid. 3, A row of parallel teeth on the face of a file. 
One course makes a single-cut file. A course crossing the 
file at rigbt angles constitutes it a dondble-cut file. 

f. A flight (of stairs). 

31828 Scotr F. Af. Perth xxxii, Seven courses of stairs 
brought you up hither with fatigue and shortened breath. 

g. A stage (of life). 

1851 Ruskin Stones Veu. (1874) 1. xxv. 273 The beginning, 
the several courses, and the close of a human life. 

+30. The time for anything which comes round 
to each individual in suecession ; (one’s) turn. Ods. 

1530 Parser. 210/1 Cours of order, ¢evr, 1548 Hatt 
company, as their course came, saluted 
the kyng. x DALL, etc. Lrasin. Par. Matt. 105 a, 
Where men by courses be borne todye. 56x Epen Arte 
Navig. Pref. cc iij, As it were course by course, when we 
haue the night, they haue the day. 1634 Sir T. Heraert 
Trav, 168 After the death of some noble Gentlemen, my 
course came next. 1665 G, Havers Sir 7. Roe’s Voy. E. 
Jad. 374 Trouble nnd peace..comfort and discontent, come 
all of une by courses, 


tb. advé, =In tum. Obs. rare. 

¢ 3611 CHAPMAN eee Pelops to Atreus, chief of men ; 
he, dying, gave it course To prince Thyestes, rich in herds. 

31. A set of persons appointed to serve iu their 
turn along with another set or sets. 

, 1535 Coverpace 1 Chron, xxviii. [xxvii.] 1 Officers wayt- 
inge vpon the kynge, to go of nnd on after their course euery 
moneth one. .Euery course had foure and twentye thousande. 
x61 Biare x Chron. xxviii. 13 Also for the courses of the 
Priests and the Leuites. — Lake i. 5 A certaine Priest, 
named Zacharias, of the course of Abia. 1658 J. HArrixc- 
ton Prerog. Pop. Govt. 1. xii. (1700) 305 We have the 
Courses of Israel for the first example of Rotation ina popu- 
lar Assembly. 

VI. Naut, 

82. Each of the sails attached to the lower yards 
of a ship; now usually restrieted to the fore-sail 
(fore-course) and main-sail (sadzn-course). For- 
merly ineluding also the stay-sails upon the lower 
masts: cf. quot. 1769. 
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e151 Cocke Lorelf's B. 12 Mayne corse toke in a refe by 
force. arsoz Greene & Lonce Looking Glasse (1861) 134 
And severtd our bonnets from our courses. 1627 Carr. 
Ssaitu Seaman's Gram. vii. 31 The maine saile and the fore 
saile is called the fore course, and the maine course or a 
paire of courses. 1694 Sev. Late Voy. 1.(1711) 21, I stood 
to the Southward, close haled under my Courses. 1769 
FAtconer Dict. Marine (1789) Kkb, The courses are the 
main-sail, fore-sail, and mizen, main-stay-sail, fore-stay-sail, 
and mizen-stay-sail; but more particularly the three first. 
31833 M. Scott Zom Cringle xvili. (1859) 503 Haul the courses 
up and heave to. 1842 Marrvat ?. A cene xxxvili, She was 
pos and rising without appearing to advance, under 

er colirses and storm staysails. 

VII. Prepositional Phrases. 
33. By course. +8. In due course or order; as 


a consequence, naturally, duly, properly. Oés. 

e1400 Destr. Troy 1343 Moche sorowe for pe sight & 
sobbyng of teres..hom be course felle. 1849 Latimer 1s¢ 
Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 30 The kynges grace hath systers 
..whych by succession and course are inheritours to the 
crowne, 160% Cornwattyes £ss. i, So by course my lease 
night be long. 1742 Lond. & Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 78 
‘That it may..not be violently forced into a high Fermenta.- 
tion; for then by Course the Salt and Sulphur will be too 
violently agitated. 

+b. By turns, in turn, alternately, Oés. 

1848 Upatt, etc. Frasm. Par. Matt. ii. 27 And by course 
questioning withthem. 1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Alterma 
vice, by course. 1880 Sipney Arcadia 1. 5 They took their 
journey. .Claius and Strephon by course carrying his chest 
for him. x16az Srarrow Bk. Com. tise (1061) 38 These 
Psalms we sing or say hy course, The Priest one verse, and 
the people another. 1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Collog. 201 As 
though that could not be known which knows not again by 
course. ¢1680 Bevrripcr Serm. (1729) 1. 493 (To) sing to 
themselves or to another by course. .or one after another, 

ec. By course of: aecordiug to the customary 
eourse or procedure of (the law, etc.). 

1470-85 Matory Arthur xi. viii, Thenne by course of 
kynde he slepte. 1491 Act 7 /fen. Vil,c.2 § 7 He had 
sued lyvere..by cours of the lawe. 1535 Strwart Cron. 
Scot, 1, 229 Concord wes maid be cours of commoun law. 
1603 Suaks. Afeas. for M. v. i. 35 Cut off by course of Tus- 
tice. 1658 WittsrorD Scales Comm., Nat, Secrets 198 They 
+ yet expect a pardon by course of Law. 

34. In course. +a. In order, in turn. Oés. 

a 1300 Cursor Jf, 27160 (Cott.) An er bai aght in curs to 
kene, qua, quate, qui, quare, quam wit, geen, hu oft-sith, 
on quat-kin wise. 21611 Beaum, & Fi. Afaid's Prag. 1. i, 
When the rest..Tell mirthful tales in course that fill the 
room With laughter. 1665 J. Wesa Stone-/feng (1725) 158 
He that was defied gave the first Stroak, and so they struck 
in Course. 

b. In the regular, usual, natural, or due order. 
Now 77 due course. 

exje0s St. Edmund 222 in £. £. P. (1862) 77 Of art he 
ate, six 3er..& sippe for beo more profound. .arsmetrike 
radde in cours in Oxenford wel faste. 1616 R. C. 7imes’ 
Whistle v. 1824 The tapster.. straigbt leaves His other 
guestes, in course to take his cup. a@1704 T. Brown Sat. 
French Wks. 1730 1. 59 Ev'n Oaths, with thee, are only 
things in course. 1768 Sterne Sent. Fourn., Case Delicacy 
II. 208 Hearing there were words between us, and fearing 
that hostilities would ensue in course. 1793 Smeaton Fdy- 
stone L. § 32x Everything now appearing to go on suc- 
cessfully ind in course. 1876 Brack Madcap V. xx. 179 Mr. 
George Miller arrived in due course, 1883 Besant Garden 
Fairy, When the boys got promotion, which came in due 
course. 

e. Naturally, as zaighs be expeeted; = Of 
Course. (Now only in vulgar use.) 

17aa Woitaston Relig. Nat. ix. 173 The inclination itself 
..is in this case uppermost, and in course takes the com- 
manding post. 1768 Sterne Sent. Fourn., Translation, If 
he had, tT should in course have put the bow I made him 
into French too. 805 Afonthly Afag. XIX. 425 In course 
they are convertible words, 1840 Thackeray Catherine v, 
‘Oh, in course,’ echoed the tall man. 

d. In a row or series. Oés. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 1644 Of crafty colours to know, all in 
course set. 1665 J. Wena Stone-FHeng (1725) 12 Four Stones 
in Course one within another. : 

35. Jz course of: in (regular) process of ; in pro- 
eess of (eonstruetion, etc.}. /# the course of: in 
the pour of, during the progress of. J the course 
of things; In the ordinary sequence of events. 

23656 Be. Hatt Rem. Wks. (1660) 6 Which himself should 
in course of Nature inberit. 1793 SMEATON Zaystone L. 
§ 320 No account being received in course of the post, 1837 
Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. 11. 186 A line is now in course 
of construction to the Iludson. 1865 TrotLore Belton Est, 
xxlil. 267 In course of post there came an answer. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. 1 Any crosses that may 
arrive unto them in the course of their lives. 1681 DaypEen 
Ads. & Achit. 1. 549 In the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 1790 PALEY 
Horg Paul. \. 8 Difficulties which presented themselves in 
the course of our inguiry. 1796 JANE AUSTEN Pride & Pref, 
ii, In the course of the morning. 186x Hucnes Jom Brown 
at Oxf, i, (1889) 3 In the course of things men of other ideas 
came to rule. 1875 Jevons Afoney (1878) 51 In the course of 
time. .[it) may be introduced. a 

36. Of course. a. adjectival. Belonging to the 
ordinary proeedure, eustom, or way of the world; 
etstomary; natural, to be expeeted. Now esp. in 


a matter of course. 

1841 Act 33 Hen. V//1,¢.22 With other clauses of course 
necessarie for tbe same. 1§80 Lytv ExpAnes (Arb.) 93 The 
friendship between man and man nhs it is common so is it of 
course, 1642 J. M. Argt.couc. Militia 19 (Milton’s Wks.) It 
will be said that the Writ is a Writ of course. .nnd that from 
this there is no varying. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 109 P 3 
Their Congratulations and Condoleances are equally Words 
of Course, 1739 in Col. Rec. Penusyly. V. 392 He thought 


COURSE. 


it a Matter of Course. 1798 Yemina 11. 87 You profess a 
wish to oblige me, said Rosina; if only words of course, I 
beg you will spare myear, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed 2) 11.88 
Acase in which this right is supported, as a thing of course. 
1849 Macautay Sfeeck in Misc. Writings (1889) 749, 
1am not using a mere phrase of course, when I say, etc. 
1862 ‘T’rottore Oricy J", xiii. 22 As for her innocence, that 
was a matter of course. He knew that she was innocent. 

b. adverbial. In ordinary or due course, accord- 
ing to the customary order, as a natural result. 
+ Of common course: ordinarily, as an every-day 
occurrence, 

1542 Upatt Eras. A foph. 53a, Of course and custom. 
1548 Hatt Chron.gb, A pardon..which cither is graunted 
of course, or y* kyng of pytee and compassion geveth. 1647 
Ciarenvon //is/, Keb. 11. (1702) I. 207 No man presuming 
to intimate, that it should be granted in any other manner 
than of course it had been, 1657 Hevun Leclesia Vindicata 
11. 472 ‘That not once or twice, but of common course. 1736 
Butrer Anal. 1. vi. 325 Information..is hy nomeans always 
given us of course. “1772 Funius Lett. Ded. (1804) 1.9 To 
dissolve the present parliament a year or two before it ex- 
pires of course. 1845 STEPHEN Laws Jing. H. 391 It was 
at one time made a question whether giving the royal assent 
to a single bill did not of course put an end to the session. 

ce. Hence, in qualification of the whole clause 
or sentence: Naturally, as will be expected in the 
circumstances; for obvious reasons, obviously. 
(Sometimes used as an emphatic affirmative reply.) 

1823 J.D. Hunter Caftiv. N. Amer. 39 She made some 
very particular inquiries about my people, which, of course, 
I was nnable to answer. 1838 Dickens O. 72vést xxxiv, 266 
You will tell her am here?. .Of course. 1861 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 32 It would be easy, of course, to exaggerate 
this truth of the continuity of history intoa falsehood. A/od. 
And you were present? Of course; why not? 

+37. On or upon course= 36b. Obs. 

3618 Bottox Florus mt. x. 199 The Tide withdrawing upon 
course, during the skirmish. 1626 Auespury Passion Sernt. 
24 Thus Pilate..is desirous that Christ ian be pardoned 
upon course, 1677 Govt. Venice 7 When that is Fall, the 
rest do ecase on course, as formerly all the Courts in Rome 
did during their Comitia. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 16 ? 3 
When I see the Name Ceclia..at the Bottom of a Scrawl, I 
conclude on course that it brings me some account of a 
fallen Virgin, ete. . 

+38. Out of course (adj. and ady.), Out of 
proper order or measure, irregularly, tapreperly. 

c1330 R, Bruxxe Chron. (1810) 209 Pe pape sauh out of 
cours be wikkednes of Jon. 1548 HALt Chron.29b, Master 
Jhon Petit .. wrested scripture and doctors so far out of 
course. 1853 GrimaLpr Cicero's Offices (1556) 85 Ie spake 
manie thinges notablie, but this, oute of course. 

VIIT. 389. Comb., as course-end (Change- 
ringing), see sense 24; course-stone, one of a 
course or series of stones (see 29 b). 

1883 Birin, Daily Post 19 Oct. 7 The peal has the tenors 
together throughout, and is in six parts with 120 ‘ course 
ends’, 1610 HotLanp Camden's Brit. 1. 252 Stones called 
Corsestones, Weighing 12 tunne. 16653 J. Wess Sfone- 
Heng (1725) 17 He sets down. .twelve Tun unto his Course- 
stones, and six or seven to his Cronets over them, 

Course (koes), v. Also 5 cours, 6 cource, 
cowrsse, coarse. [f. CouRsE sd. in various senses, 
giving verbal senses unconnected with each other.] 

1. To pursue or hunt (game) with hounds; sfec. 
to hunt (hares) with greyhounds in view (not by 
seent); see CoursING vdl. sd. a. trans. 

isso J. Coxe Eng. §& Fr. Heralds (1877) 57 Falow-dere, 
wylde bores, and wolves for noble men to course. 1555 
Even Decades 2 As it hadde byn hares courced with gre- 
houndes, 188x Mutcaster Positions xxv. (1887) 99 To hunt 
a hare, and course a hart. 1771 E. Loxc Yrial Dog 
‘Porter’ in Hone II. 209 He'll never course hares again. 
1870 Buaine Encycl, Rural Sports v.55: Che animals which 
were coursed by the ancients were of very different kinds, 
such as the wild ass, the stag, the mountain goat, the wolf, 
jackal, boar, fox, hare, etc. 

b. adsol. 

1568 Hist. Vacob & Esau v.i.in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 246 He 
coursed and coursed again with his dogs here. 1596 SHaxs. 
Tam. Shr. Vnduct. ti. 49 Say thou wilt course, thy gray- 
hounds are as swift As breathed Stags. 1637 N. Wxitixc 
Albino § B. 32 He bowled, coursed, angled tn the brooke, 
His pleasure was his joy. 1841 Luver C. O'Afalley xxiii, 
She bunted with Smith Barry’s hounds .. she coursed, 
practised at a mark with a pistol, 

c. trans, To course away. 

1812 S. Rocers Coluwmndus 1. 3 With hawk and houud I 
coursed away the hour, 

2. trans. To chase, pursue, run after. 

aa J. Hooxer Givald. Irel. in Lolinshed VW. 1383/2 Sir 
John Perot .. so coursed and followed them .. Gece left 
him no one place to rest in. 1600 SHaks. A. .£. 1. i. 39 
The big round teares Cours’d one another downe his inno- 
cent nose In pitteous chase. 1786 tr. Beckford’s Vathek 
(1868) 25 Some coursing butterflies, others culling flowers. 
1873 G. C. Davies Mount. §& Mere xvi. 133 Inky banks of 
clouds .. coursed each other rapidly across the pale stormy 
blue of the heavens. 

+3. To pursue, persecute, worry, trouble. Oés. 

1466 Plumpton Corr. 17 To make prossis against my 
Coussin Godfrey, to bring the issues and profits that he 
hath received. .and else to cours him from day today. 1600 
Hotann Livy un. xi. 96 [He] coursed and troubled [agitarc] 
the Commons, and persecuted the Tribunes as it were with 
open warre. 

+4. To.chase or drive with blows; hence, to 
drub, trounce, thrash. Oés. 

1585 Apr. Sanpys Sevvt. (1841) 37 He bestirred him with 
is whip, cou those simoniacal choppers and changers. 
x tr. Marprel. Epit. Civ b, Let me take you againe in 
such a pranck, and ile course you, 1596 Spexser /. QO. v. 
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iv. 44 That mighty yron man With his strange weapon .. 
‘Them sorely vext, and courst, and overran, 16x CoTcr., 
Accommoder ..also, to course, beat, cudgell. /did. s.v. 
Robbe, Ve courst his coat or Jacket soundly, 

5. itr. To run or gallop about, to run as ina 
race, to career; also ¢ransf. of liquids, etc. 

@1533 Lo. Berxers Gold. BA, Ml. Aurel, (1546) F viij, A 
trumpettour, that coursed as a knyght vpon a horse. 1598 
Gresxewry Tacitus’ Ann, xu. vill. (1622) 165 Caractacus 
coursing hither & thither. 1602 Suaks. //am, 1. v. 66 
Swift as Quick-siluer, it courses through ‘The natural Gates 
and Allies of the Body. 1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland xxvii. 
125 To course through Woodsand Mountains. 1733 Somrr- 
VILLE Chase 1. 187 In wanton Rings Coursing around. .The 
merry multitude disporting play. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 
I. 266 Coursing like a colt across its lawns, 1850 Mrs. 
Stowr Uncle Tont's C. x. 79 Raising her hand to her face 
to wipe off the tears that were coursing down her cheeks. 
Jig. 1842 ‘Texxyson Gard. Daughter 217 We spoke of 
other things; we coursed about ‘The subject most at heart, 

+b. Zo course tt: in same sense. Obs. 

1633 G. Hernert Temple, Sinnes Round i, Sortie 1 am, 
That iny offences course it ina ring. 1691 Ray Creation 
1714) 141 She [the Mole] courses it not on the ground like 
a rat or mouse, but lives under the earth. 

te. fig. To ‘run’ over or through successively 
a number of particulars, writings, etc. Obs. 

1598 Snaks. Alerry I,1, iii. 72 She did so course o're my 

exteriors with such a greedy intention. 164z Mutton Re- 
Sorm,\. (1851) 16 It were tedious to course through all his 
writings. @1734 Nortu izes (1826) IE. 337 After they 
have coursed through all sciences and literate enquiries. 

6. znirv. To stcer or direct one’s course; to take 
or ptrsue a particular course. 

155s Epes Decades 61 Coursynge alonge by all the coastes 
and goulfes. 1725 Dre For Voy, round World (1840) 343 
‘They took the southernmost channel. and thus they coursed 
for three or four days. 1772 Aus. Reg. 134/2 The Roman 
roads that coursed from Mancunium to the neighbouring 
stations. 1823 J. D. Hunter Caftiv. NM. Amer, 32 We 
.-then coursed down a considerable stream. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xiv. (1856) 419 We coursed more hen the 
third of a mile in almost a direct line. 

+7. intr. To run a cotirse (in a fight or tourna- 
ment). Obs. 

1596 Spenser FQ. 1V. iv. 30 So as they courst, and turneyd 
here and theare. 

+b. Oxford Univ. To oppose a thesis in the 
Schools. Oés. 

1660 [see Coursine v7, sh. 3). 1691 Woon ALA, Oxon. 1. 
479 He did with as much facility course (or oppose his An- 
mee in the publick Schools, as in Latine. 

. trans. [from 5.] To run or move swiftly ovcr 


(a place) or along (a partieular path). 

1789 Worpsw. Even. Walk 21 In thoughtless gaicty 1 
coursed the plain, 180x Soutury 7Aalasa vi. xxvii, Tears 
coursed his burning cheek. 1870 Brvant /éiad 1, 1v. 117 
Fauns..tired With coursing the wide pastures. 

b. To follow the eonrse of. sare. 

1823 J. D. Hunter Captiv. MN. Amer. 66 We proceeded 
onward, coursing occasionally the streams, and then cross- 
ing one range of hills after another. rune é 

9. causal. To cause to run, exercise in running ; 
to give (a horse) a run; to use (greyhounds) in 
coursing. 

1568 Grarron Chron. II. 534 She would course horses, and 

ride them to water. 1600 Haxiuyt Voy. (1810) IH. 147 
Some of the Mariners went on shore to course dogs. 1684 
R.H. School Recreat. 29 Course not your Horse hard 4 or 
5 Days before your Match. @1819 Wotcort (P. Pindar) 
Wks. I. 1g The greyhound ye desired to course. 1868 
Rocers Pol. Econ. ii. (ed. 3) 10 Two grey-hounds will run 
down more hares, if they course in unison, than if they are 
coursed separately. : 
a ie To turn over in one’s mind. Ods. rare. 
1600 Hottann Livy xt. viii, 1064 He walked up and 
downe alone .. coursing and discoursing [vo/utans] many 
matters in his head. . . 

+11. To put through a course (of physic). Ods. 

1773, Gotpsm, Stoops fo Cong. 1. Wks. (Globe) 657/2 You 
have been dosing me ever since I was born.. you have 
thoughts of coursing ine through Quincy next spring. 

12. Afining. (See quot.) 

1851 GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms Northumb. & Durh, 
17 Coursing, condueting the air backwards and forwards 
through old workings, by means of stoppings, properly ar- 
ranged. Air is usually coursed or shelled “two and two’, 
or ‘three and three’, according to the greater or less quan- 
tity of firedamp evolved. 

ourse, v.2, to exchange, etc. : see CORSE v. 

Course, obs. f. Coarse, Corse, Coss sd,2, CURSE. 

+Couwrse-a-park. Ots. Name of a country 
game, in which a girl called out one of the other 
sex to chase her. 

1613 W. Browns rit. Past. 1. iii. a9 Staid with the 
maides to runne at barlibreake : Or that he cours’d a parke 
with females fraught, Which would not runne except they 
might be caught. 1640 G. H. IWVitts Recreations (N.), At 
course-a-park, without all doubt, He should have first been 
taken ont By all the maids i'th town. 1675 Teoxce Diary 
Gy 112 Like boys and gyrles at course-a-packe, or barly 
breakes. 

Coursed (koest), ff. a. [f. Course sb, & v.] 

1, [f. the vb.] Chased, sfec. as a hare by grey- 
hounds. + 

1740 Somervitre Hobbinol mt. 427 So the cours’d Hare to 
the close Covert flies. 1888 Harfer's Mag. July 199, I 
swerved like a coursed hare. ; i 

&. [f. the sb.] Of masonry: Laid or set in conrses. 

1851 Ruskin Stones Veo. 1. v.§ 6 There are solid as well 
as coursed masses of precipice. 186x Smites Zxgix. I. 173 
The whole of the masonry was plain rustic coursed work. 


COURSER. 


Cow 'rseless, a. Without a (definitc) course. 

1845 Hirst Pocms 68 Vessels rudderless and courseless. 

+ Cowrsely, adv. Obs. [f. Coursu 5b. +-1y 2.] 
In due or ordinary course or order. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Part. 271 Kende, or kynde of thyngys pat 
Godd cowrsly hathe insett, vatura. 1447 Bokennam Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 59 The 12 signes..In the zodiak cercle had passyde 
coursly. 1494 Fanvan Chrom. vu. coxxxvili. 276 He renewed 
coursely the Chartre house of Witham, hesyde Salysbury. 

Coursely, -ness, obs. ff. CoARSELY, -NESS. 

Courser! (k6-1sa1), [In earlier scnse im- 
mediately repr. OF. courseur, L. cursdr-em, n. of 
action from currére to run: in latcr scnses prob. 
directly f. Course v. or Course 56, + -ER.1] 

+1. A runner; one who runs in a race, a raeer. 

41300 Cursor Af, 267 (Cott.) Cursur[v.7. cursor, coursur] o 
werld man aght it call For almast it ouer-rennes all. 1652 
GavuLe Alagastrom. 309 A certain eourser, intending to try 
lis speed at the Olympick games. 

+2. One who chases or pursues. Ods. 

1590 R. Harvey 24. Jere. 16 The greatest coursers, and 
professed hunters of dumbe dogs. 1673 Wycnrtry Gent. 
Dancing-Master \. ii, If he cannot protect us from the con- 
stable, and these midnight coursers, ‘tis not a louse for us. 

43. Courser of bulls. a Wull-baiter. Obs. 

1599 Minsneu Dial. Sp. & Eng. (1623) 20, I was once a 
courser of Buls, and I alwaies tooke pleasure in fierce Buls. 

+4. A disputant in the schools (in Oxford 
University) : sce Course v. pb. Obs. 

1658 Woop cae (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 242 A noted sophister 
and a remarkable courser..in the public schooles, 1688 
Mirce 47. Dict., Coursey or Disputant in Schools. 

5. One who practises the sport of coursing. 

1781 P. Deckrorp //auting (1802) 29 Some coursers even 
pretend, that all, not being of the fashionable colour, are 
cnrs, and not greyhounds. 1824 Byrox Juaxz xvi. ixxx, 
Hunters bold, and coursers keen. 1870 Dnaine Aacgel 
Rur, Sports § 1910 Yhe fore-legs .. are more important 
organs in the greyhound than many a courser imagines. 

b. A dog used for coursing. 

1600 SuRELEY Countrie Farme vit. xxix. 855 Collers hung 
with bels put about the dogs neckes which are called 
eoursers, 1882 Daily .Vevws 15 Feb. 46 A sale of grey- 
hounds. .[‘The] famous courser Salamis brought 245 guineas. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 14 Dec. 14/1 Some twenty greyhounds... 
racers and not coursers, 

6. A building stone used in forming a course. 

1885 Slacklaw Quarry Price List, Coursers 6 in. by 6 in. 
34¢ per lineal foot. 

Courser = (kdeusor. Forms: 4 courcore, 


corsour, 4-§ coursere, coursour, § cursouro, 
(3 coureyer, corsiaro, coreser, couresore, cowrs- 
sor, -ser, corsowyr), 5-6 curser, 6 cursore, 
coursar, 6-9 Sc. cursour, 4- courser. [a. F. 
courster, OF. corster=Vr. corster, It. corstere:—L. 
type *cursdrius, f. cursus: see Course. In ME. 
the ending -orr was often crroneously substitutcd.] 

1. orig. A large powerful horse, ridden in battle, 
in a tournament, cte. [cf. Course sé. 5]; acharger. 


b. Since isthe, usually taken as: A swift 
horse, a racer. But in either scnse now only foelic 
or rhelorical. 

¢ 1300 A. Ais, 4056 And sette him on an hygh corsour. 
1393 Gower Conf. III. 41 A courser, that he sholde ride 
Into the felde. 1413 Lypc. Piler. Sowle v. x. (1483) 101 A 
fayre courcyer brydeled with gold. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 
25 Kniztes ou3t to take coursers to Tuste and to go to 
tornoyes. x01 Dovucias Pal. Hox. 551 Vpon a _bardit 
eurser stout and bald, 1535 Stewart Cro. Scot. 11, 232 
This Colgernus vpone ane cursour wycht, With speir in 
hand all ded in armor brycht. 1593 Suaxs. Mich. 11, 1. ii. 
51 That they may breake his foaming Coursers backe, And 
throw the Rider headlong in the Lists. 1630 R. % 


‘ohnson's 
Kinga. & Comnw, 421 The Courser of Naples. .though he 
be not so swift as the Spanish Genet, yet is he better able 
to indure travell, and to heare the weight of Armor. 1632 
J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 35 Armed at all pieces, 
and mounted ona great Courser, 1781 Giszon Decl. §& #. 
III, xlviii, 58 He entered the lists on a fiery courser. 1867 
Bryant Poems, Brighter Day ii, The fiery coursers fling 
Their necks aloft, and snuff the morning wind. 

pb. 1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. m. 27 Then 1..a hundred 
Coursers from the Goal will drive. 1719 Youne Busiris t.i, 
Ethiopia sends A thousand coursers fleeter than the wind. 
1839 TiruwaLe Greece VI. 223 He alighted from his 
chariot, mounted a fleet and eager courser. 

+2. Astallion. Ods. or Sc. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 79 A Cowrssor, admissarius. 1570 
Levins Afantp, 72/22 A courser, egsns admissarius, 1808 
Jameson, Cursour, couser, cusser, a stallion. 1862 Histor 
Prov. Scot. 5 A fey man and a cursour fears na the deil. 

3. Conb., as courser-breeding ppl adj. 

1725 Pore Odyss. xxi. 374 Wide Elis’ courser-breeding 
plain. 


Courser 5 (kée1sa1). Zool, [ad. L. cursérius, 
orig. adj. ‘adapted to running’, used subst. as a 
generic name.] A bird of the genus Czrsorius, 
noted for swift running; esp. C. zsabel/inus, the 
cream-coloured courser, a native of Northern 
Africa, very rarely seen in England. 

1766 Pennant Zool. 11.108. 1840 tr. Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 
237 We shall place near the plovers and oyster-catchers, 
the Courser. 1878 T. Harpy Xeturn Native. x, A cream- 


coloured courser had used to visit this hill, a bird so rare that . 
not more than a dozen have ever been seen in England. 


Courser 4, var. of Corser, Oés., dealer. 
Coursette, obs. f. Corser. 
Coursey, -ie, obs. ff. Curtsy, var. of Coursy: 


COURSING. 


Coursing ape , vbl. sb.\ [f. CouRsE 2] 

1, The action of the verb Coursy; running, 
racing, pursuing, cte. 

1968 Grarton Chron. II. 101 There shall bee no such 
gadding nor coursing over aoy more to Rome. | 1586 CoGan 
Haren Icalth i. (1636) 4 There was wrastling, running 
with Horses..coarsing with Charriols. 1612 BrerEwooo 
Lang. & Relig. xiii, 138 The coursings and streamings of 
rivers..from the midland parts toward the sea. 

2. sfec. The sport of chasing hares or other 
game with greyhounds, by sight. 

1538 Levano /é:. VII. 102 Faire Launds, for Coursynge. 
1626 Bacon Syfz't § 990 In Coursing of a Deere, or Hare, 
with Grey-Hounds, c1gx0 C. Fiennes Diary 1 A fine 
Champion Country pleasant for.. Rideing, Ilunting, Course- 
ing. 1870 Biaine /ucyel. Rural Sports v. 551 Coursing, 
as a popular term, is understood to denote a branch of hunt- 
ing, in which the dogs. .pursue their game by sight only. 

attrib. 1837 Locknart Scott xlix, A grand coursing match 
on Newark hill. 1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair xi, Bute 
Crawley didn't go to a coursing meeting. 

+8. Oxford Univ. The opposing or challenging 
ofa thests in the Schools. Ods. 

1660 Woop Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 353-In Oliver's time 
. excellent disputations and much zealous coursing. 1692 
— Ath. Oxon. Il, 603 Coursing in the time of Lent, that is 
the endeavours of one party to run down and confute an- 
other in disputations, did commonly end in blows. @ 1683 
Suartessury in Aemin, (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 36 In the year 
1637 | went to Oxford to Exeter College .. {We] did then 
maintain in the schools coursing against Christ Church. 

4. Comé., as coursing-joint (see quot.). 

_ 1874 Keicut Dict, Mech. Coursing-joint, the mortar- 
joint_between two courses of bricks or stones. 

+ Cowrsing, vil. s6.2 Obs. nonce-cwid. [f. COURSE 
sh.J ‘See quot.) 

1349 Latimer rst Sern. bef. Edw. Vi (Arb.) 30 The 
kynges grace hath systers..whych by succession and course 
are inheritours to the crowne. 
with straungers, what should ensue God knoweth. But God 
graunl they never come ynto coursyng nor succedynge. 

Con reings ffl. a. [ane 2] That courses: 
see the verb. 

1899 Suaks. //ex. 1%, 1. ii. 143 We do not _meane the 
coursing snatchers onely. 1735 Somerviiie Chase 1. 229 
‘The mean murd'rous coursing Crew ; intent On Blood and 
Spoil. 1801 Evcewortu Pract, dtu. 1, 307 Coursing 
officers, and watching officers. 

Coursiter, -or, obs. ff. 

Coursse, obs. f. Corse. 

+Cou'rsy, -sey. Os. Also -sio. [a, obs. F. 
courste, corste (in Cotgr. 1611 = It. corsta, deriv. 
of corso Counse.] A raised passage from prow to 


poop of a galley over the rowing benches. 

1611 Coter., Coursie, the Coursey; or, the Gallerie like 
space, on both sides whereof the seats of the slaues are 
P aced, 1687 J. Privurs Quix. 577 With that the Admiral, 
eaping upon the Coursey, ‘Courage, Boys, all hands 10 
work, let her not scape Us *", 21693 Unqunart Aadelats i. 
lii. 429 Hatches, Decks, Coursies, Bends and Walls of his 
arricks. 
ourt koert), sé.) Forms: 2-4 curt, 3 kurt, 
courete, curth), 4-5 kourt(t, 4-6 eurte, 
eort(e, 4-7 courte, (5 courtte, eowrtt, cowurt, 
kourtt, 5-6 eowrte, 6 cortte),3-oourt. [Early 
ME, curt, court, a. OF. cort, curt, later court 
(from isthe, cor) = Pr. cor?, Sp. and It. corle:— 
I. cohort-em, cért-em (nom. cohors, cors, in med.L. 
cortis, curtis) court, poultry-yard, yard, enclosure, 
also company of soldiers (Couort), crowd of 
attendants, retinue. At au carly date the French 
word appears to have been associated with L. 
ctiria (which has not itself survived in Romauic), 
and hence apparently the scrics of senses under 
branches III and IV, in which céria is the regular 
med L, equivalcnt.] 

NJ. An enclosed area, a yard. 

1. A clear space enclosed by walls or sur- 
rounded by buildings ; a yard, a court-yard ; é.¢. 
that surrounding a castle, or that left for the sake 
of light, etc. in the centre of a large building or 
mass of buildings; formerly also a farm-yard, 
poultry-yard. At Cambridge, the usual name for 
a college quadrangle. 

@1300 Cursor M, 9934 (Cott.) pal castel brightnes sua 
yngnede Oueral pat curt on lenght and brede. 1377 
Lanct. P. P72. B. xv. 466 Rizt as capones in a court comet 
to mennes whistlynge. 1835 CoveRoace 2 Same. xvii, 18 
They..came 1o n mans house at Bahurim, which had a well 
in his courte, 1543 Boorve Dyetary 238 Than deuyde the 
lodgynges by the cyrcuyte of the quadryuyall_ courte. 
1gsg EDEN Decades 259 There are..in the castell. three 
very large courtes in the which the noble men of the courte 
hane theyr lodgynges. 1611 Binte #stherv.1 Esther .. 
stood in the inner court of the kings house. x62§ Bacon 
Ess, Building (Arb.) 550 Aod in all the foure Corners of 
that Court, Iaire Staire Cases. 724 Dr Fou Afem, Cava- 
dfer (1840) 78 The king came down into the castle court. 
1789 P. Suytu tr, Addrich's Archit. (1818) 147 Through the 
enlrance you go inlo the great court. 1828 Scotr /. Af. 
Perth xvii, The jolly train halted before the door of Sir 
John Ramo ouse, which a small court divided front 
the street. Srantey Jew. Ch, (1877) 1. iv. 75 Round 
the cloisters of the vast courts into which these gateways 
opened were spacious mansioos. 


b. Each of the uucovered enclosures surrounding 


CuRSITOR. 


¢ 
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Who yf they shulde mary | 
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area round the fane or sanctuary on Mount Moriah. 
[Vulg. atriun.] 

1835 Coveroate /s. Ixiv. 4 Blessed is the man whom 
thou chosest..that he may dwell in thy courte. 2622 Bistr 
Fix. xxvii, 12 And for the breadth of the Court, on the Wesl- 
side shalbe hangings of fifty cubits. — Ps. Ixxxiv.2 M 
soule Iongeth, yea even fainteth for the courts of the Lord. 

Jig. 1619 W. WiateLy Gods Hiusb. 1, 32 The true Chris- 

an. .hath farre more to doe in the inward roomes of his 
soule, than in the ouler court of his conuersatton. 1874 
Morey Compromise (1886) 50 Those who unfortunately 
bave to sil in the darkness of the outer court. 

c. A section or subdivision of the area of an 
Exhibition buildiug, a museum, or the like, open 
above (to the general roof), and usually devoted to 
the products of a particular country, or depart- 
ment of science, art, or industry. 

This application of the word appears to have originaled 
in the structure of the building in Hyde Park for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. The rows of pillars supporting the 
roof, which crossed each other at right angles, divided the 
central area into a number of rectangular sections; these 
heing themselves open to the lofty roof, while bordered on 
two sides by galleries supported by the pillars, suggested 
courts within buildings, and soon received the name; the 
term was further extended in the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham (as in the Alhambra, Egyptian, Pompeian, and Renais- 


| sance Courts), and in later Exhibitions has been used with 


still greater extension: it bas also been, with more Close- 
ness to the original notion, applied to the central open area 
of a museum, surrounded by its arcades and galleries. 

1851 fllust. Lond. News 3 May 3641 The very nature of 
the consiruction of the building suggests its subdivision 
into courts; and this is distinctly illustrated in the plan of 
the gallery..there are four of ihe large courts, and two 
smaller ones, parallel with the transept in each of these 
western divisions of the Building. .from the gallery these 
courts form a most interesting feature In the arrangements. 
Ibid. 31 May 494 The Tunis Court. /dfd. 495 The Canadian 
Court.. The fuilding Court. 1854 (ét/e) The Ten Chief 
Courts of the Sydenham Palace. 1862 /é/ust, Loud, News 
XL. 3158/1 (/nternational E.chib) The French Court 
will be the largest..section of the foreign departinenl in 
the whole building. 1886 Guide to Colonial & [nd Exhib. 
at The Court devoted to Tea, Coffee, and Tobacco is filled 
with the largest assortment of specimens ever got togelher. 


COURT. 


game of Tennis, one should first of all become acquainted 
with the arena, or Court, in which it is played. /d¢d. 117 
The area enclosed belween the lines x and f, and the 
walls, may be called the service-court; and the area en- 
closed between 7, i a, and the main wall, the Jass-court. 
II. A princely residence, household, retinue. 

5. The place where a sovereign (or other high 
diguitary) resides and holds state, attended by his 
retiuue. 

"This sense is said to have arisen in Old French, the name 


| curt being applied to the residences of the early Frankish 


1891 Kelly's Direct. Oxfordsh. 697/2 The Oxford University | 


Museum..The main entrance .. leading into a Iarge lobby 
and thence inlo the great Court, which has a glass roof 
supported by iron columns and arches .. the court is sur- 
rounded by an open arcade of two storeys. ; 
+2. A large building or set of buildings standing 
in a court-yard; a large honse or castle. In carly 
times applied to a manorial house ; = Bury. Oés. 

1 R. Grove. (1724) 385 Hit by gonne hem to sprede, 
And robby aboute & berne, & courtes adoun caste. /did. 
546 Curt Lincolne & Derkele, & other courtes also, Were 
aboute in the lond tho a fure ido. ¢ 1300 //avelok 1685 His 
wif he dide wilh him lede, Vn-to pe heye curt [Ubbe’s 
castle] he yede. ¢1320 Str Beues 334 Toward is kourt [v.7 
hous] he (Sir Saber] him kende. 1377 Lanct. PPL BE. 
xu, 23 Consgience.. bad me come to bis courte, with 
clergye sholde I dyne. 1 598 Stow Surv. xxxiii. (1603) 294 
The name of Aldermans burie (which is to say a Court) 
there kept in their Bery or Court-hall, 1847-78 Hattiwett, 
Court, the principal house in a village. 1887 Pansu & 
Suaw Aentish Dial. (E.D.S.), Court, or Court lodge, the 
manor house, where the court lee! of the manor is held. 

b. Often in proper names of English manor- 

houses, e.g. /fampton Court, Tottenham Court. 

a1gag Ske.ton Why not to Court 401 To whycbe court? 
To the kynges courte, Or to Hampton Court? c x630 
Rispon Surv. Devon (1714) 11. 89 "his Nutwell Court 
(which signifies a Manston-house i a Seigniory). |1737 
Pore for. Epist. u. ii. 232 Delightful Abs-court, if its 
fields afford ‘Their fruits to you, confesses you its lord. 
1842 Tennyson Audley Court 3 Let us picnic there At 
Audley Court. 

3. In a town: A confined yard or more or less 
quadrangular space opening off a street, and built 
around with houses; ‘a small opening inclosed 
with houses and paved with broad stones, dls- 
tinguished from a street’ (J.). 

In towns, usually tenanied by the poor, except where, as 
in the City of London, they have been converted into busi- 
ness offices, e.g. Copthatt Court, [atton Court (Vhread- 
needle Street), and the like. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2298/3 He liv’d in Drury-lane in 
King’s-Head-Court, 1799 tr. Meister's Lett. Eng. 178 
Lanes and Courts [in London] are passages through which 
no carriage can pass, and, therefore, they are commonly 
paved in the same manner as the footways. 31838 Lytron 
Leila  v, He.. continued his way with rapid strides, 
through various courts and alleys, 1847 Avs. Sati Chr 
Tadpole xix. (1879) 377 The shop .. was situated in a little 
narrow court. 1885 L'pool Daily Post 30 June 4/6 A city- 
bred child, brought up in narrow, dingy slreets and courts. 

4. Anenclosed quadraugular area, uncovered or 
covered, with a smooth level floor, in which tenuis, 
rackets, or fives are played; the plot of ground 
marked out for lawn-tenuis ; also applied to each 
of the quadrangular divisions marked on such 
grounds. (Sec TENNIS-couRr, etc.) 

119 in Lett. & Papers Hen. VII! (Brewer) IIL, u, The 
tennis court al Richmond. 1587 Houwsnxo Chron. 545 Ie 
would tosse him som London balles thal perchance would 
shake the walles of the best court in France. 1599 Suaks. 
Hen. V, 1.1%, 265 Tell him, he hath made a matc with such 
a Wrangler, That all the Courts of France will be disturb’d 
With Chaces. 1684 R. H. Schoot Recreat, 84 Tennis..is a 
ee ee in close or open Courls, by siriking a little 
Round Ball to and fro..with..a Racket. 1878 Junan 


the Jewish tabernacle, and constituting the temple | MarsHaut dmx. Tennis xxg In order to understand the 


kings on their rural domains: see Littré, and cf. sense 2. 
But the actual history is involved in obscurity from the 
paucity of early evidence. 

a1i7s Lofsong in Cott. Hom. 231 An rice king. .wolde.. 
3eclepien all his under-beod pat hi..to his curt {berie) cone 
sceolde. 1377 Lanot. /’. 72 B. vin. 15 Pei..knowen con. 
trees and courtes and many kynnes places. ¢ 386 CHAUCER 
Ants. T. 646 He.. Is riden in to ihe feeldes hym to pleye 
Out of the court were it a myle or tweye. 1480 Caxton 
Descr. Eng. 17 The messagers of Rome came to tbe grele 
Arthurs court. 1534 Tinpace Lake vii. 25 They which are 
gorgeously apparelled and_lyue gical, are in kynges 
courtes. 1600 Suaxs. A. ¥. Z. 1. iii. 43 Mistris, dispatch 
you with your safest haste, And get you from our Court. 
1667 Mitton / £1. 497, 10 Courts and Palaces he also 
Reigns And in luxurious Cities. 1848 Macautay //ést. Eng. 
II, 509 ‘The quarters of William now began to present the 

rance of a court. P 

6. The establishment and surroundings of a 
sovereign with his councillors and retinue. 

aizzas Aucr. R, 210 Auh heo Iebbed to be uconde, & 
beod alle ine his hirde, & serued him ine his kurt. 1340 
Ayenb, 256 Ac ulatours and lyezeres byep to grat cbeap ine 
hare cort. ¢ 1400 Mauxorv. (Roxb.) vi. 18 Pe maner of his 
[the Soudan’s} courte schold I wele ynogh ken. rg98 
Snaxs. Aferry W.1.ii.62 When the Court lay at Windsor. 
1665 Bove Occas. Reff, v. v. (1675) 316 It will... be imitated 
by all those on whom the Court ios Influence. 1704 ADoi- 
son /taly 9 Pictures of the reigning Beauties of the Court 
of France. 1830 D'Israrur Chas. /, III. vi. 93 Charles 
appears to have designed that his Court should resemble 
the literary Court of the Medici. 185: Tennyson To the 
Queen 253 May children of our children say..‘ Her court 
was pure’. ¥ 

b. without article or other defiuing word (af 

court, to court, etc.), primarily meaning the place, 
but including the persous aud proceedings. Cf. 
at church, council, school, etc. 

c1300 Beket 165 He com lo court and was in god offiz 
With the Archebischop of Canterbury. 1386 Cxaucer 
Prol. 140 And peyned ee: to counlrefete cheere Of court, 
and been eslatlichof manere. ¢ 1400 Destr. Trey 11527 All 
tbe councell fro kourtt was clenely depertid. @1§a9 SKEL- 
Ton (title), Why come ye nat to Courte? 1621 Snaks. 
Cynib. im. iv. 129 You shall be mist at Court. a1704 Bits 
Brown Ang. Sat. Wks. 1730 1. 29 His versione . had the 
air of Court. 1789 Jonson /dler No. 64 P 3, I appeared at 
court on all publick days. 1859 Tennyson Eéaine 1118, 1 
go in state to court, to meet the Queen. 

ec. The Court: as an institution. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 264/4 She norysshed them more 


| for desert than for the courte. a16x6 Beaum. & Fe, Cust. 


| 


Country u. i, The court's a school, indeed, in which some 
few Learn virtuous principles. 1707 Curios. in /usb. & 
Gard, 22 Every one is tir’d with being here, but the Court 
enervales our Resolution. 180g Scotr Last Minstr. 1. 
ii, Love rules the court, the camp, Ihe grove. | 

9. The bedy of courtiers collectively; the 
retinue (councillors, atteudants, etc.) of a sovereign 
or high dignitary. (Construed as plural.) 

ay Cursor M. 5244 (Cott.) Ioseph of his fader herd, 
Wit Te curt gain him he ferd. a 1400-0 A lerander 981 
A cric pat all fe curte kniztis and erles Suld put paim In-to 
presens his precep lo here, 1481 CaxTon Reynard i, (Arb.) 
5 Whan the kynge of alle beestis had assemblid alle his 
court. 1600 Dise. Gourie Conspir. in Moyses Afent. (1755) 
266 All the huntsmen. .allending his majeslie on the green, 
and the court aiaking to their horses. 774 Gotosm. Nat. 
/Tist, (1776) VIL. 198 In the presence of the Great Duke of 
Tuscany and his courl. 1859 Thackeray Virgin. xxii, If 
the king and the whole court are standing by! 18g§9 Trn- 
NYSON Gaitxevere 21 One morn when all tbe court, Green- 
suited... Had been, their wonl, a-maying, 

+b. Anescort. Ods. 

13470 Hee Wadiace 1. 381 Part of ihe court had Wal- 
lace labour seyne. /did. tv, 22 Wallace sum part befor the 
court furth raid. hy a 

8. The sovereign with his ministers and coun- 
elllors as the ruliug power of a state, or in inter- 
national relations. (Coustrued as singule) 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 163 In Chambre whom the court 
avaunceth, 1652 Sir E, Nichotas in NV. Papers (Camden) 
234 To give you some pertinent notice of the affaires of Ihe 
French court. 1841 Evpninstone /fist, 7d. 11. 641 An 
assignment granted to him by the court of Delhi, 1848 W. 
H. Ketsy tr. £. Blanc’s (/ist. Ten VY, 11. 622 The two 
cabinets whose union had caused the northern courts so 
much uneasiness. Afod. Accredited as ambassador to the 
Court of St. James's. 4 

b. Court of Rome: the papal Curia. 

c1a90 5. Eng. Leg. 1. 25/50 Pe erende pat huy brou3ten 
fram be court of Rome. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 3 
He wente vnto be courte of Rome, For to tak bis penance. 
¢1400 Afe?. Loll. 12 In be court of Rome mai no man geyt 
no grace, but if it be bowt. 1613 Swans. ‘Zen. V///, 0. 1. 
x05 The Court of Rome contmanding. 

TII. An assembly held by the soverelgn. 

9. A formal assembly held by the sovereign at 
his residence: in early times, of his councillors 
and great lords, for purposes of admiuistration ; in 
later times to give state receptions, audience to 
ambassadors, and the like. The carly use has 
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given rise to the ‘high court of parliament’ (sense 

10), and ‘the king’s courts’ of justice (sense 11); 
the modern use is naturally associated with senses 
6, 7, as in fo be presented at court, 

1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.), And (Henri) held peer {in 
Lundene) micel curt. [The regular phrase said of earlier 
kings was ‘ heold his hired’: cf. 1085, 1091, 1106, 1110.] 1700 
Drypen Cynon § [phig. 42 In that sweet isle where Venus 
keeps her court. 1831 Sir J. Sinctair Corr. I. 331 At 
Berlin, the Court was only held or Sundays. 1859 T'ENNy- 
son Ger. & Enid 146 For Arthur on the Whitsuntide before 
Held court at old Caerleon upon Usk. 18 9 Miss Yonce 
Cameos Ser, ww, ix. 109 He..journeyed to York, and held 
court there for a week. 

IV. A court of judicatnre, of law, or of ad- 
ministration. 

10. Applied to Parliament. Cf. Sp. Cortes. 

14§0 linpeachm, Dk, Suffotk in Paston Lett, No. 76). 
x05 We..pray that this be enacte in this your High Courte 
of Parlement. 1397 Suaxs. 2 feu, [1’, v. ii. 134 Now call 
we our High Court of Parliament, And let vs Ace such 
Limbes of Noble Counsaile. @1600 Hooxrr ect, /'0/, 
vu. vi. § 10 Parliament being a mere temporal court. 1662 
Bk. Com. Prayer, A Prayer for the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, to be read during their Session. 

ll. An assembly of judges or other persons 
legally appointed and acting as a tribunal to hear 
and determine any cause, civil, ecclesiastical, 
military, or naval. 

Justice was in early times administered in assemblies held 
by the sovereign personally (sense 9), then by judges who 
followed the king as officers of his court; hence the title 
the Awue’s Courts (curia regis, 

In this sense more fully defined as court of fav, law- 
court, court of justice, of gudicaturc. These are distin. 
guished as superior or inferior, according to their respec- 
tive rank, the highest court of a country or state being 
called the Supreme Court. Court of first instance: acourt 
in which a matter must first be tried, as distinguished from 
a court of appeal, to which it may subsequently be carried. 
Court of record: see quot, 1765. 

(1292 Britton 1. i. § 1 En dreit de nous mesures et de 
nostre Curt. /6id. $ 11 Sauve les Justices qi suivent nous 
en nostre Court.] 197 R. Grouc, (1724) 471 The king 
wolde, that in is court the ple solde be drine. ¢1300 Behet 
606 ‘That he scholde fram thulke curt biclipie to the kynge. 
¢ 1320 Cast, Love 239 In be kynges court 3it vche day Me 
ca bulke selue lay. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (17251173 
Pe courte opon hiin sat, be quest filed him & schent. 1490 
Plumpton Corr, 91 The serch and the copy of the wrytts, 
out of one cort to another costeth much money. 1596 
Suaks. Merch, V. wi. 243, 1 do beseech the Court To giue 
the iudgement. /é7d. 338 He hath refus’d it in the open 
Court. 1637 Decree Star Cham, in Milton's Areop.(Arb.) 
8 The Court hath now also ordered, That the said Decree 
shall speedily be Printed, 1641 Zermes de la Ley 94b, 
ane greater part are Courts of record, some are not, an 
therfore rccounted base Courts in comparison of the others, 
¢ 1670 Honses Dial. Cow, Laws (1840) 25 A court of justice 
is that which hath cognizance of such causes as are to be 
ended by the positive laws of the land. 1765 BLackstoxr 
Comm. I, 257 He (the king] therefore has alone the right of 
erecting courts of Judicature, /é7d. III. 24 A court of ree 
cord is that where the acts and judicial proceedings are en- 
rolled in parchment for a perpetual memorial and testi- 
ae 1809 Tomuns Law Dict, s.v. Pleading 1. § 2 This 
would often embarrass the jury, and sometimes the Court 
itself. 1864 Spectator No. 1875. 641 This new Court is to 
be in ecclesiastical matters a (an of first instance. 1879 
FRovor Czsar x. 110 ‘The courts of the Equites .. were 10 
be composed two-thirds of knights and one-third only of 
senators, 1886 Mortey Pop. Cutture Crit. Misc. LIL. 16 
In crimes and contracts, and the other business of courts of 
law. 1888 Bryce 4 mer. Contr, xiii. init., The Judiciary 
in every State includes three sets of courts:—A supreme 
court or court of appeal; superior courts of record; local 
courts, 

b, With many specific qualifications indicating 
the sphere, business, or constitution of the court, as 

Bass, Burcu, Circtt, County, CriminaL, Customary, 
Forest, Hunpren, Insorvent, Manortat, Potice, SHERIFF, 
ete.: C. of ApmiraLty, ARcHES, ATTACHMENTS, AUGMENTA- 
T10N, Cxancery, Ciivacry, Conon Preas, Eourty, 
Guestuxc, High Comptission, Justictary, King’s or 
Queen's Benci, LoormanaGE, Pirroworr, Prosate, SEs- 
SION, STANNARIES, TIENOS, TRAILBASTON, Warps, etc., for 
which see these words. 

e. Court of Claims: a conrt in which claims 
are adjudicated on; in U.S. a court sitting at 
Washington for the investigation of claims against 
the government ; also, in some States, a county- 
court charged with the financial business of the 
county. Court of Conscience or of Requests : 
a small debt court ; court of conscience (fig.), con- 
science as a moral tribunal, 

1603 Dekker Grissit (Shaks, Soc.) 17 Signor Emulo has 
warn'd my inaster to the court of conscience. 1680 Drv- 
pen Pro, Lee's Cesar Borgia 23 One theatre there is of 
vast resort, Which whilome of Requests was called the 
Court. 1689 Lutrrety Brief Rel, (1857) 1. 563 An act for 
erecting a court of conscience at Newcastle upon Tine. 
1691 /bid, U1. 314 Many Irish were come to Dublin..to de- 
mand their estates, which were restored. .a court of claimes 
will be sett up there to decide such matters. 1798 W. Hut- 
Ton Axtobiog. 123 Courts of Requests or Courts of Con- 
science, for the recovery of small debts, were first estab. 
lished in the reign Silay VIII., and they now exist 
under local Acts, in many populous places. 1882 Serjr. 
BALLantine £.2fer. ii. 24 Here and there in the metropolis 
were dotted small debts courts..called Courts of Request, 

12. The place, hall, or chamber in which justice 
is judicially administered. 

(in many phrases senses 11 and 12 are blended: cf. b.) 


1091 


[a 1300 Cursor AT. 21435 (Cott.) Bath to pe quenes curt 
pai com, pe Iuu thrali badd gine him dom.] Zé/d, 19139 

Edin,) pai gadeiit oute babe prince and priste, and set 

im in pat curte imide. 1481 Caxton Keynard xiii. (Arb,) 
29 Reynart..wente forth proudly with his neueu thurgh the 
hyest street of the courte, 1530 Parser. 210/1 Court where 
men plede, avditoir, 1596 Suaxs. Merch. Viv. i, 14 Go 
one and cal the Iew into the Court. 1628 Coxe On Lift, 
582, Court is a place where Iustice is iudicially ministred. 
1862 TRoLLore Orley F. xiv. 117 But won't she have to go 
and sit in the court,—with all the people staring at her? 
1892 Pall Mat! G. 5 Feb. 6/1 ‘The Master of the Rolls: 
What is a court? ‘This remarkably ugly room is called a 
court, but it is not the ugly room that is a court. It is a 
court because we sit in it, 

b. without article or other defining word (7x, 
into, out of court, etc.), including place and pro- 
ceedings, Also in phrases, as en of court 
(=men of law), tatlorneys of court, INNS OF 
Court. 

@ 1225 Leg, Nath. 398 Tu schalt, bu motild, to curt cumen 
seoden, @1300 Cursor AMZ. 9478 (Cott.) pis es bot lagh.. 
Vsed in curth pis ilk dai. 132g £4. E. AdIt. P. A. 700 To 
corte quen pou schal com, per alle onre causez schal be 
tryed. 1399 Pol. Poems (1859) 1. 409 ‘They cared ffor no 
coyffes That men of court usyn. 1474 Caxton Chesse 79 
Men of lawe and attorneyes of court. 1856 Chron, Gr. 
Friars (Camden) 17 This ycre was a grete debate arose hee 
twene Flet strete and the howsys of corte. 1611 Snaxks. 
iWint. T. m. ii. 10 It is his Highnesse pleasure, that the 
Queene Appeare in person, here in Court. 1713 Pore 
Frenzy of F. P., Producing further proofs of this truth in 
open court. 1883 Sir E. Fry in Law RXep. 11 Q. Bench 
Div. 596 A barrister may be .. reprimanded by the judge if 
he misconducts himself in court. od. The case had been 
already settled out of court. 

ec. Phr. Out of court: said of a plaintiff who has 
forfeited his claim to be heard; now mostly fiz. 
of arguments having no claim to consideration. 

1846 Mint. Logic m1. xx. § 2 The argument of analogy is 
put out of court. 1848 Warton Law Lex, Out of Court, 
a plaintiff in an action at common law must declare within 
one year after the service of a writ of summons, otherwise 
he is out of court. 1855 Bricut Sf,, Russia 7 June, ‘These 
gentlemen are almost, if not altogether, out of court. 1885 
J. Bonar Malthus u.i.252 Though there is much truth 
still in many of his statements, the conclusion he draws from 
them. .is quite ont of court now, 

13. A scssion of a judicial assembly ; usually in 
phr. Zo hok! (+ keep) a court. (Cf. sense 9.) 

{1292 Britron 1. i. § 13 Et volnms ausi, qe..soint les 
Courtz tenues par les suytours.] 1297 R. Grove. (1724) 538 
The constable of Gloucetre.. Held ofte, in the kinges name, 
courtes ver & ner. 14.. Customs of Malton in Surtees 
Alise. (x890) 58 Thay schall haffe two Ballyffes and two 
undyr Ballyfies. for to hold the fore sayd cowrtt of ther 
own fre will, 1535 CoverpaLk 2 A/ace. iv. 43 Of these 
matters therfore there was kepte a courte agaynst Mene- 
laus. 1613 Suaxs. //en. V717/,1v. i. 27 The Archbishop Of 
Canterbury .. Held a late Court at Dunstable. ¢17974 ‘T. 
Hvutcunson Diary I. 69 The Superior Court was to be 
held the next morning in Boston, 1806 Gazetteer Scotl, 
(ed. 2) 197 Forfar..the county town of Angus-shire, 
where the sheriff has held his courts for upwards of two 
centuries. 

+b. A council of War. (Cf Court-Martiat). 

1623 Bincuam Arnophon 73 When the Reare was come 
vp, immediately he called a Court of Coronels and Cap- 
taines. 1665 Str T. Hersert 7rav, (1677) 302 A Souldier 
. Sneezing at a Court of War the whole Company bowed 
and blessed the Gods. t y 

14, An assembly or meeting of the qualified mem- 
bers of a company or corporation (gereral court), 
or of the managing board or council thereof (cour? 
of assistants, committees, directors, governors, ac- 
cording to the style of these in different corpora- 
tions); also, the qualified members or board 


collectively. 

1527 Minute-book of the Mercers’ Company (London), The 
Courte of our Compeny holden the sth day of March 1456. 
1588 Articles Russia Co. in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 295 The 
Gouernour, Consuls, Assistants, and whole Company as- 
sembled this day in open court. 1586 A/itute-bk. Grocers’ 
Co. Loudon, (heading), Courte of Assistaunts. 1600 (Dec, 
31) Charter FE. Ind, Co., At any of their publick Assemblies, 
commonly called their General Court, holden for the said 
Company. 1608 (¢#t/z), Letter from the Factors at Bantam 
to the Court of Committees of the East India Company, 4th 
Dec. 1619-20 Order § Constit. Virginia 4 Rule 14 The 
Treasurer and the Counseil, or the Court, haue power to 
admit any into this Society, /é/d. 18 It shall not be counted 
a Court of Comitties, vnless the Treasurer or Deputie with 
sixe Comitties be present. 1628 Charter of Chas. I to 
Mattachusetis Bay Co.,'Vhe said governor, deputy governor, 
and assistants of the said company. .shall or may. assemble 
and hold and keep a court or assembly of themselves for 


the better ordering and directing of their affairs, 1662 
Charter of Chas. II to £. Ind. Co. 3 At any public As- 


sembly commonly called the Court General, holden for the 
said Company. 159% Charter Bank of Eng. (in Penny 
Cyct. UL. 380/21), That thirteen or more of the said go- 
vernors aay directors .. shall constitute a Court of Direc- 
tors, 1913 Lond, Gaz. No. 5097/1 The Sovereign, Re 
corder, Burgesses, Freemen, and Commonalty of Your 
Majesty’s.. Corporation of Kinsale, assembled at a Court of 
Deer-hundred, 1722 dct Incorp. Guy's Hosp. 15 Subject to 
the approbation or disallowance of a General Court or As- 
sembly of such intended Corporation, 1726 Craftsutan 
No. 5 (1727) 43 This day was held here [at the East India 
House]a general Court of the United Company of Mer- 
chants of England. 1829 Heatn Grocers’ Comp. (1869) p. 
vii, The Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants of the 
Worshipful Company of Grocers. 1833 <ict renewing Char. 
ter of Bank of Eng. (in Penny Cycl. IT; 38/1), A general 
Court of Proprietors of the Bank shall be held. 
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Cycl, XIV. 1318/1 The senior law-officers of the city have 
5 y 
seats in the court [of Common Council], but have no vote. 
.- The sheriffs attend the lord-mayor on state occasions and 
atevery court ofaldermen. /é/a. tr9/t Certain senior mem- 
bers of the livery, who form what is commonly called ‘The 
Court of Assistants.’ 1854 Stocourter Brit. India 43 
There are eighteen directors of the East-India Company, 

ten or more of whom constitute a ‘court’. 

15. General Court: the designation of the legis- 
latures of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, as 
Colonies and as States of the American Union. 

The former is the continuation of the ‘general conrt’ of 
the Massachusetts Bay Company, in preceding sense. 

1628 Charter of Chas. 1 to Mattachusetts Bay Co., Held 
and kept hy the governor, or deputy governor of the said 
company, and seven or more of the said assistants. «which 
four general assemblies shall be styled and called the fonr 
greatand general courts of the said company. 1662 Afazssach, 
Colony Lats c. 108 (18141 211 I¢ is ordered by this courtand 
theauthority thereof, that,etc. 1691 Alassach. Pronince Char- 
fer (1814) 8 Which said great and general court or assembly 
shall consist of the governor and council or assistants for the 
time being ; and of such freeholders of onr said province or 
territory as shall be..elected or deputed by the. .inhabitants 
of the respective towns or places. 1726 Arslan. Charter of 
Geo, 7, ‘Vhe representatives. shall. elect a fit person out of 
the said representatives to be speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives in such general court. 1776 JJassach. Prov, 
Laws 10 Geo. 11], ¢, 328 An act providing for a more equal 
representation in the General Court. 1977 /éid. c. 335, 1 Ind, 
(18141701 Whereas the King of Great Iritain hath abdicated 
the government of this and the other United States of 
America, by putting them out of his protection, and unjustly 
levying war agains! them..Be it therefore enacted by the 
council and house of representatives in gencral court assem. 
bled, and by the authority of the same, that, etc. 1860 Bart- 
Lett Dect. Amer,, Court, In New England this word is 
applied toa legislative Lody composed of a House of Repre- 
sentatives and a Senate ; as the General Court of Massachu- 
setts. 1875 Jevoxs Afoney (1878) 24 The Conrt of Mas- 
sachnsetts ordered, in 1649 [etc.]. 1889 Bryce Ayre 
Comm, I. xxxvil. 414. 

16. By some Friendly Socicties, originally and 
particularly the Foresters, used as the name for 
a distinct local branch, corresponding to the 
‘lodge’, ‘tent’, etc. of other Societies; also a 
meeting of such a branch, and of the central body 
(High Court). 

Adopted from the style of the Court of the Forest or 
Forest-court; cf. the similar nse of the terms Ranger, 
lPeodivard, etc. 

1851 C, Harpwick friendly Soc. 9 In January, 1850, the 
foresters consisted of 1553 courts (as they are named} com- 
prising 80,089 members. 1886 (/s¢/e), Rules of Court ‘Loyal 
Oxonian" No. 2991, Branch of the Ancient Order of Fores- 
ters. /é/d, Rule 23 ‘The Beadles. .sliall not admit into Court 
any but inembers of the Order. 1890 Refort Chief Reger. 
Friendly Soc. 31 The ‘Royal Order [of Foresters]’ by 
August 1834 had opened 358 courts..In that year..a dis- 
ruption took place, and the ‘ Ancient Order’ was founded, 
drawing away to itself..294 courts of the Royal Order. 
dtid. The first ‘ High Court meeting’ was held ‘at Salford 
in that year [1835]. /A/d. 224 United Sisters Friendly 
Society, Suffolk Unity..Cambridge Court..Cowen Court 
-. Loyal Clifford Court. 

V. 17. Homage such as is offered at court; 
attention or courtship shown to one whose favour, 
affection, or interest is sought: in phr. Zo make or 
pay (one's) court to [F. faire le cour, faire son 
cour d)=CourT v, 3, 4. (With quot. 1390, cf. 
AccouRrt.) 

190 Srrxser F. QO. 1. ix.2 Him the Prince with gentle 
court did bord. 1667 E:veuyn A/ent. (1857) 11.24, I went to 
make court to the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle, at 
their house in Clerkenwell. 1676 Drvorn Aurengz. (J.), 
Flatter me, make thy court, and say it did. 1712 ArnutH- 
not John Bull u., iv. (1755) 32 Allthe servants in the Family 
made high court to her. 1716 Lapy M. W. Montacve 
Lett, 14 Sept., At supper..the men had the permission of 
paying their Court. 1748 Ricttarpson Clarissa (1811) 1. ii. 
tx His court being rather made to her mother than to her- 
self, ¢1850 Arab. Nes. (Rtldg.) 126, I went every day at 
certain honrs to pay my conrt to the king. 1873 Brack Pr. 
Thule iv. 49 Forgetting all the court that should have been 
paid to a pretty woman. 3875 M. Pattison Casaubon 29 
Casaubon... had probably fallen in love with Estienne’s 
MSS. collections, before he began to pay his court to the 
daughter. i 

+b. ? Favour, influence. Ods. 

1637 Rutnerrorp Left, (1862) I. 314 Let Christ’s Tove 
bear most court in your soul and that court will bear down 
the love of other things. dd. I. 351, I am in some piece 
of court with our great King. 

VI. 18. attrib. and Comé.: a. in sense ‘ of or 
belonging to a royal court’, as covwrt-amour, 
-attendant, -ball, -beauty, -breeding, -bubble, -chap- 
lain, contempt, -case, faction, ¢-familiar, -fashtor, 
favour, favourite, -flaiterer, + -frump, t -fucus, 
-intrigue, -lady, -life, -manners, -milliner, -mis- 
tress, -odour, -pageant, -poet, t-rook, -sernton, -trick, 
-wit, -word ; court-bred, t -curious, -ridden adjs, 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres u. i. 23 Bestowing those 
charges vpon .. Court-familiars and fauorites. 1601 B, 
Jonson Poetaster wv. i, You must look to be envied, and 
endure a few court-frumps for it. 1611 Suaks, int, T. wv.iv. 
59 Receiues not thy Nose Conrt-Odour from me? Reflect 
i not on tby Basenesse Court-contempt? /éid. 768 Aduo- 
cate’s the Court-word for a Pheazant. «1625 FLETCHER 
Elder Br. w. i. 2 You are. .Shapes, sbadows, and the 
signs of men; court-bubbles, That every breath or breaks 
or blows away. 1631 Futter David's Siz (1867) 235 Court- 
curious entertainment and fine fare. 1633 Foro Broken 


1839 Peuny | LTrt, u. ii. (1839) 56 This same whoreson court-ease is 


COURT. 


temptation To a rebellion in the veins. 1647 R. STAPYLTON 
Fuveral 283 The great court favorite, Paris, sells The 
major’s place and colonel’s. 1649 Minton Avkon. Pref., 
While the king... washes over with a court-fucus the worst 
and foulest of his actions. /érd. iv, By him only and his 
court faction, /éid. vi, Certainly court-breeding and his 
perpetual conversation with flatterers was but a bad school. 
fbid, viii, The quibbles of a court sermon. 1655 Bp. J. 
Ricnarpson Ufon Old Test. 385 (T.) The court-ladies 
especially, that were faulty as the men. a 1661 Hotypay 
Fuvenal 6g A court-rook, or one that by playing the cog- 
ging jester,and so humouring a leud emperour, was become 
anoble man. 1667 Mitton ?. LZ. 1v. 767 Not in the bought 
smile Of Harlots.. nor in Court Amours. a VILLIERS 
(Dk. Buckkm.) AXehearsal (1714) 61 I'm sure Sir, I made 
your Cloaths in the Courtte tied 1679 J.Goooman Peuit. 
Pardoned ui. i. (1713) 275 What am I the better.. for 
court-favour and countenance? 1682 Drypen Dé. of Guise 
u. ii, Ha? Grillon here! some new court-trick upon me. 
1683 TempLe Afem. Wks. 1731 1. 408 He was by a Conrt- 
Intrigue recall’d to Madrid. 1697 Drvorn ‘eucid Ded., 
But was Ovid, the court-poet, so bad a courtier, as, etc. 
1709 Steere Jatler No. 57 P31 A Fine Court-Lady. @1715, 
Wycenertev Posth. Wks, 23 (Jod.) Common court-friends, 
like common court-mistresses, ruin those they profess to 
love, by their embraces and friendship. 1738 Swirt /’o/. 
Conversat, p. xxxiii, Who have been fully convinced, by an 
infamous Court-Chaplain, that there is 10 such place as 
Hell. 1760 Goins. Crt. 1, xciii, Court-bred poets. 1787 
Hawkixs Life Johnson 273 The refinements of court- 
manners. 1818 Scott //rt. Afid?, xlviii, It was dangerous 
flattery .. to tell a poor minister's wife that she was like a 
court-beauly, 1836 Pricuarp Phys. ffist. Mankind (1851) 
I. 1 Some brilliant ceremony, or court-pageant. 1852 
Tnackeray Esmond 1, (1876) 2, I wonder shall History 
ever pull off her Periwig onl cease to becourt-ridden. 1888 
Miss Brappon Fatal Three. i, She afforded a Court 
Milliner the very best possible scaffolding for expensive 
gowns, 

b. in sense ‘ of or belonging to a court of law’, 
as t court-bar, -fee. 

1871 GoLoine Calvin on Ps. xxxviii. 13 David borroweih 
nol colored Rhetorik from the court-barre. 1833 ‘I’. 
Mitcuk.e cirrstopa. 1. g2 And that same stock’s gone off in 
Court-fees And law gratuities. 


19. Special combinations: court-almanac, an 
almanac or annual hand-book of royal families 
and their courts; eourt-book (see quot.) ; 
+court-bowl, ?some form of the game of bowls 
(perhaps played in n court); + court-bread, 
bread of the finest quality; court-ealendar = 
court-almanac; +t court-ehair, tr. of L. sella 
curiilts, curule chair; + eourt-chimney, ?a kind 
of small stove; court ecireular, a daily record 
of the doings of the Court, published in the 
newspapers; ‘+ court-compliment, an instneere 
compliment offered out of politeness; + court- 
cream, insincere flattery such as is used by cour- 
tiers; tcourt-cup (see quot. 1676); + court- 
dish (see quot.) ; + court-element, hollow flattery 
(ef. court-water) ; t court fagot, name of a kind 
of fagot; eourt-fold, ‘a farm-yard. JVore.’ 
(lalliw.) ; court-fool, -jester, a jester kept for 
the amusement of a prince and his court ; + court- 
form, a form of process in the law courts (L. 
formula); court-guide, a directory (or section of 
a general directory) containing the names and 
addresses of the nobility, gentry, and people in 
‘society’ (the theory being that it contains the 
names of all persons who have becn presented at 
court); + court-hall, (a) the hall where the king 
holds his conrt; (4) a manor-house (cf. Court- 
HOUSE) ; court-hill, a moot-hill, on which a 
conrt was held; + court-holder, one who 
holds or presides at a court; +court-jack, a 
kind of leathern bottle or jng; ef. BLACK-JACK ; 
+ oourt-keeper, (a) = court-holder; (6) see quot. 
1847; court-lands (see qnot.); teourt letter, 
the form of lettcr used in CourT-wanp; +court 
marshal, the marshal of a prinee’s honschold 
(=G. Hofmarschall); hence court-marshaless,the 
wife ofacourt marshal; + eourt-martialist, a sol- 
dier belonging to the Court; court-mourning, a 
period of mourning obscrved at Court, ‘mourn- 
ing’ worm at Court or with court-dress ; + eourt 
nap (see qnot.); court-newsman, a person ap- 
pointed to furnish news of the doings of the Court ; 
eourt-night, a night on which the sovereign held 
his court ; court-paper, an official paper giving 
particulars of the busincss before a (legal) conrt ; 
court-party, a political party which advocates 
the interests of the Court (cf. CounTRY-PARTY) ; 
+court-passage : see PASSAGE (a game at dice) ; 
+ court-post, the court-officer who carried Jetters 
between the Court and the post-office; court- 
Seotch, the court-language of Scotland; court- 
suit, (a) a suit preferred at Court; (6) a suit worn 
at Court, court-dress; court-sword, a light sword 
wom as part of a man’s court-dress ; +court-table 
(cf. CourT-cupBoARD); teourt-water (cf, CourT- 
NOLY-WATER). 


1 Order of Hospitails F iv, You shall kepe a *Court+ 
eee you shall write all things passed in any 
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Courte or otherwise. 1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1. 60 
One ee shoot with the arbalet, or play at *Court-boule 
on Sundayes, 1616 Sure. & Marku. Country Farme v. 
xx. 579 That whicb is called the finest bread, or *Court 
bread which is the lightest of all the rest. 1758 Garrick 
Male Coquette t. (Jod.) There are quicker successions in 
‘our honour’s list than the “court-calendars, 1793 Man. 

"Aratay Lett, 29 Sept., If it had been an old court-calendar 
. he would have received it with bis best bow and smile. 
1618 Bouton Florus iv. ii. 292 There the Senator stabd at 
him, as he sat in his *Court-chaire. 1rg9 Greene Ufst. 
Courtierin flarl, Misc. V. 414 (N.) They use..no fire, but 
a little *court chimnie in their owne chamber. 1840 
Dickens Old C, Shop xl, Mr. Chuckster entertained them 
with theatrical chit-chat and the “court circular. 1848 [see 
Circurar B. 2). 1656 Futrer CA. //ést, 1x. vi. § 13 This 
was in some of them but a *Court-Complement. a 1657 
Sin J. Barrour Axn. Scot. (1824-5) II. 180 With no more 
labor and expensse, then the cuning bestouing of soume 
“courte creame one the comons. 1893 NasHe /’. Penilesse 
(NJ), And yet I know a hundred. .that will make a jolly 
shift with a “court-cup on their crownes, if the weather bee 
colde. 1676 True Geutlew. Delight (N.), Let it dry in an 
ashen dish, otherwise called a court-cup..till it be dry, and 
it will be like a saucer. a 3655 Br. G. Goopman Cri. James 
f, 1. 311 The King..caused his carver to cut him out a 
*court-dish, that is, something of every dish, which he sent 
him, as part of his reversion. 1649 Muton £rkon, xvii, 
This intricate stuff tattled here of Timothy and ‘Titus, and 
I know not whom their successors, far beyond "court ele- 
ment, and as far beneath true edification. 1§23 A/S. Acc. 
St. John's [losp. Canterb., For inakyng of x loodis of 
“Court fagot iijs, iijd. 1789 Wadpoliana exi. 46 Our *Court- 
fools ceased with the reign of Charles 1. 1858 Doran Cr?. 
Fools 22 The authors thus played the part of court fools by 
Genlity 1699 T. Clockmas) Tully's Offices (1706) 276 
Aquillius. had not then publish'd his *Court-forms about 
Knavery. 1814 Moore £figr. 1. 309, ‘I want the *Court- 
Guide’, said my Lady, ‘to foot f the House, Seymour 
Place, be at 30 or 20’, 1837 THackeray Aaveaswing i, 
Registered in Mr. Boyle's our Guide’. 1852 ILvLoet, 
*Courte hall, Basitica, Regia Aula. 1§98 Stow Surv. 
xxxiii, (1603) 294 The name of Aldermans burie. .there kept 
in their Bery or Court-hall. 1875 W. Me itwrartn Guicte 
Wigtownshire 15 On the point of a tongue of land is an 
ancient *court-hill. 1540 Act 32 /fen. VITS, ¢, 13 § 7 The 
steward or deputy-stuarde or *courtholder of the same leete 
or lawday. 1581 Lamaarpe Heres. tv. v. (1588) 504 The 
Court-holders of such Leetes are bound to certifie the same. 
1631 Celestina Ep. Ded. Aiij, Like a *Court-jack, which 
though it be blacke, yet holds as good liquor as your fairest. 
31641 W. Suerraro (fé/e), The *Court Keepers’ Guide, for 
keeping of Courts Leet and Courts Baron. 19715 G, Jacoa 
ititde,, Complete Court Keeper ; or Land Stewards Assist- 
ant. 1849-78 Hacuiweit, Court-keeper, the master at a 
ame of eect or ball, 1848 Wuartosx Law Lex., Court. 
ands, domains or lands kept in the lord’s hands to serve his 
family. 3 Lond, Gaz. No. 2612/4 The Young Clerk 
Compleated..with breaks off the “Court Letters, and 166 
Words Abbreviated in Court Hand, and fairly written at 
length in Secretary. 3 MoreswortH Acct, Denmark 
(1694) 147 The *Court Mareschal inviles whom he thinks 
fit to eat with the King. 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2845/2 Next 
.. the Grand.Marshal, and Court-Marshal with the Silver 
Staves of Office {at the Saxon Court), 1833 S. Austin Char. 
act, Goethe 11,76 Countess and Hofmarschallin (*court-mar- 
shaless) von E--. 1624 Davenport City Né-Capiv, Have I 
ruined so many city-ciladels to let in “court-martialists, and 
shall this country-cotiage hold out t 1791 Bosweu. Johnson 
(1848) 771/2 Goldsmith's last comedy was to be represented 


during some *court-mourning, 1639 Suincey Gentl.of Venice | 
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tt iv, Weare cheated by a *court-nap [referring toan old offi- 
cer of the court whois going to arrest them} 1837 Dickens 
Pickw, xxiii. (heading), Describes, far more fully than the 
*Court Newsman ever did, a bachelor’s party given by Mr. 
Rob Sawyer, 1863 ///usir. Lond, News 16 Jan.(Hoppe), The 
Queen has conferred the appointment of Court-newsman 

n Mr, Thomas Beard. 17185 Pore Let. to Congretie 19 
Mar., The three first nights (notwithstanding two of thein 
were “court-nights) were distinguished by very full nudiences 
of the first Quality. a J. Loutman Fors of Process (ed. 2) 
193 The Clerk. .should make a *Court-paper of the Day and 
Place of the Sessions, the Names ofthe Justices present, and 
ofthe Personsindicted. 1762 Hume /¢st, Eng. VIII. Ixviii. 
(Jod.), The *court party reasoned in an o ite manner. 
1864 H. Atsswortit John Law i. (1881) 8 This second plan, 
though supported by the court party..was rejected. 1743 
List Govt, Officers in Chamberlayne St. Gi. rit. 1. 80 
*Court-Post, Dennis Bond, Esq; at per Diem £2. 1766 
Entick London IV. 205 There is a court-post, who has 2/. 
aday, 1818 Scorr //rt. Afidi. x\viii, She was educated in 
aconvent abroad, and speaks that pure “court-Scotch, which 
wns common in my ere! days. 1632 Brome Crt. Begger 
1, Wks, 1873 I. 187 Your ayme has bin to raise Your state 
by “Court-suits. 1831 Cartvir Sart. Kes. mn. vii, It was 
Tubalcain that made thy very Tailor’s needle, and sewed 
that court-suit of thine, 1629 /av. ffouseh. Goods (Trans. 
Essex Arch, Soc. New Ser. WI. t. 267), i litle *Court Table 
.-i Court Cubberd, Carved. 1616 T. Aoams Disc. Sovle 
xviii, 67 The Flatterer is after the nature of a Barber; nnd 
first trimmes the head of his masters humour, and then 
sprinkles it with *Court-water. F 

+ Court, 2.2 Obs. Some kind of cart for carry- 
ing stoncs, bricks, lime, sand, and the like. Hence 
court-load. Cf. also CourTIER 2, 

1576 Ac! 18 Eliz. c. 10. § 4 Every person shall be charged 
to find .. one Cart, Wain, Tumbrel, Dungpot or Court, 
Sleads, Cars, or Drays, furnished for.. Repairing of the 
Highways [in Statutes of fre?. an. 12 Jas. I (Bolton, 432) 
printed “‘Fumbrell, Dung-pott or Courtslad ’]. 1577 Hon. 
suep Chron. IV. 858 Yet had they for their horsse, their court, 
and their driver but onelie twelve pence a daic. 1587 Fies- 
ine Contn, Holinshed 111, 1542/1 There were to be iinploied 
five or six hundred courts about a wall of small bredth. 
1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 203 Workmen in Sussex 
tell me, that they commonly put 2 of their Court-loads (that 
is about 24 Bushels) of Sand to 1 Load..of Lime. 


Court (kot), v. [f. Court sd.2 Cf. Old It. 
corteare, OF, cortoyer to be or reside at court (f, 


| 


COURTAGE. 


corte, court Count), later It. corteggtare, F. cour- 
tiser in senses 3, 4: cf, CourtEsay.] 
I. +1. dtr. To be or reside at court, to freqnent 

the court. Ods. 

1g1g [sce CourtInG x}. 1868 Grarton Chron. II. 390 The 
king reteyned unto him a gard of Archers of Chesshire. .And 
after these rusticall people had a while Courted, they entered 
into so great a boldnesse, that they would not let [ete.}. 

+2. Zo court it: To play or act the courtier. 


Obs. (Cf. to coach it, foot it, etc.) 

1553 T. Witson Xhe?. (1580) 376 When we see one gaie and 
gallaunt, we use to saie, he courtes it. 1612 T. Tavtor 
Comm, Titus ii. 4 To instruct them to become as bold as 
souldiers, to court it like curtezans, 1619 Sacrilege Handled 
Ep. Ded. 2 It goeth neuer better, than when the Church 
Courteth it and the Court Churcheth it. 1657 J. Saitn 
Myst. Rhet. 74, 1 cannot Court it, £¢. I can not perform 
the duty or manners of a Courtier. 

II. 3. vans. To pay court to, pay courteous 
attention to ; to try to win favour with. 

1590 Spenser F, Q. 1. ix. 34 A lovely bevy of faire 
Ladies sate, Courted of many a jolly Paramoure. a 1656 
Br. Haut Aen. Ws. (1660) 39 Our unletter’d Grand-fathers 
were wont to court God Almighty with false Latin. 1764 
Gotpsm. 7'rav. 362 To flatter kings, or court the great. 
1848 Macauray f/ist, Eng. IL. 218 While the king was 
thus courting his old adversaries. 1883 Sir T. Martin 
Ld. Lyndhurst viii. 200 A man .. sure to be courted in the 
best London society. 

b. aésol. 

1590 Spenser F.Q, u. ii. 15 She led him vp into a goodly 
boure And comely courted with meet modestie. q 

4. To pay amorous attention to, seek to gain 
the affections of, make love to (with a view to 
marriage), pay addresses to, woo. (Now some- 


what omely; also poet.) 

rs80 Lyiy Euphues (Arb.) 353 To picke out those that can 
court you, not those that loue you. 1589 Warner Adb. 
Engl. ¥1, xxxi, (1612) 156 With rufull lookes, sighes .. and 
Fooleries more than few I courted her. 1697 Dryorn 
Virg, Past. im. 4 While he Nera courts, but courts in vain, 
And fears that I the Damsel shall obtain. 1732 De For 
Relig. Ceurtsh. 1. it (1840) 102 She declares she will not 
marry, no, not if a peer of the realm courted her. 1752 Joux- 
son Rambler No. 201 P11 He courted a young lady. 1848 
Macauray /fist. Zag. 1, 353 There they had made their 
friendships, had courted their wives. 1873 R. Bripces Poems 
(3892) 1. v, I heard a linnet courting His wey in the spring. 
1878 BLack Green Past. 1.2 A young man had come courting 
the earl’s daughter. 

b. adsol. 

191 Suaks. 7200 Gent. 11. 1.85 Long agone I haue forgot 
to court. 1596 — Tam. Shr... ii. 27 See how they kisse 
and court. 360r Wrever Mirr. Afart. By b, But how he 
courted..And how the fauour ofthis Nimph he wonne. 1785, 
Burxs Young Peggy 14 When feather'd pairs are courting. 
1858 Kincs.ey Poems, Starling 7 When we and our mates 
were courting merrily ! 

ce. fig. and transf. Cf. to woo. 

1632 Liticow Trav. vit. 329 Our Boate ready to court 
the shoare. 1674 Mitton Santson 719 Sails filled, and 
streamers waving, Courted by all the winds that hold them 
play. 1743-6 Suenstoxe Evcgies vi. 27 A train of lovers 
court the Ne uer'd shade. 1764 Goins. Srav. 1x4 Fruits 
..That Dieu rise, or humbly court the ground. ~~ 
Scotr Ld. af Isles v. i, Courting the sunbeam as she plie 
her toil. 283a Motuerwenn, Seems (1847) 1 Their broad 
sheets court the breeze. 

6. To seck to win or attract (any one) to do 
something; to invite, allure, cntice 2/0, fo, from, 


out of, ete. Cf. to woo. 

1603 Marston Ant. & Afel, u. Wks. 1856 I. 28 Downy 
sleep Courts us to entertaine his company, 1642 Futtrne 
Holy & Prof, St. ¥. xviii. 429 Opportunity courted him 
40 procure the Empire for himself. 1655 Fart Ornerv 
Parthen, (1676) 688, I come not now to Court you from him, 
1663 Br. Patrick Parad. Pilgr., A sight he had been long 

ursuing..but could nevercourt tt into his embraces. 1703 
Pork Thebats 38 All the skies, ambitious of thy sway, Con- 
spire to court thee from our world away. 1707 E. Warn 
Tlud, Redto. (1715) u,v, Dear Sir. let me court ye To take 
a Coach, because it’s dirty. Jounson Let. Afra. 
Thrale 30 Sept. (1788) I. 156 An interval of calm sunshine 
courted us outto see acave on theshore. a 1844 Camrarin 
Poents, Caroline uy, To Evening Star 6 Wanton flowers that 
well may court An nngel’s feet to tread them down, 1873 
Burton //ést, Scot. VI. \xxi. 218 Gustavus Adolphus .. 
courted them to his standard. . 

6. To show oneself desirous of, to seek to win 
or attract, to affect (a thing). 

157 Campton /fist. fred. wt. ix. (1633) 109 That he cur- 
pe: acquaintance with meere Irish enemyes. 1639 FULLER 

Yoly War w, viii. (1840) 192 Never would he have had the 
face to have courted the crown imperial. 1769 RoBERTSON 
Chas. 7, V. 1. 281 Both of them courted his friendship. 
1837 Ht, Martineau Soc, Amer. I. 130 They rather court 
ee licity for their opinions, 1879 Frovpe Cwsar vill. 79 
Sylla never courted popularity. ’ 

IIL. 7. To sue in a court of law, to ‘put in 
the court’. col/og. (Cf. county-court Vv.) ; 

1847 [ilustr, Lond. News 31 July 67/3, The usual advice 
when a party complains of another owing him money, is, 
*Oh, court him |’ 

| Courtage (kaurtiz, kéeatédz). [F. courtage, 
in OF. corretage, courratage, f. correter, courreterto 
act as a courtier (OF. couratier, coretier) or broker, 
L. types *ciratare, *curatarius, f. *cirdlus manage 
ment, charge, f. cirdre to take charge of, manage, 
f. efira cate.) = BROKERAGE, 

1835 P. Kemty Unty. Cambist (ed. 2) Index, Cm 
brokerage. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Courtage, the 
business or remuneration of a courtier or broker in France. 


COURTAGIE. 


|| Courtagie. Obs. rare. [Obs. Du. cortagie, 
now kortazje =F, courtage.]_ =prec. 

1682 Scartett Lxchanges 8 He must be content with 
that Reward .. which is called by the Hollanders Coxr- 
tagie.. Those Covetous Exchangers that will save the Cour- 
tagie, by concluding their own Exchanges face to face, 
without the help of the Brogers. 

Courtail, obs. f. CurTal. 

Courtain(e, -ein(e, ctc., obs. ff. Curtain. 

Courtal(I, -aud, -auld, -ault, obs. ff. CoRTAL. 

Cowrt-ba‘ron. fa. AF. court baron, earlicr 
court de barou; in med.L. curia barouds, court 
of the baron or-lord.] The assembly of the frec- 
hold tenants of a manor under the presidency of 


the lord or his steward. 

Such a court had a jurisdiction in civil actions arising 
within the manor, especially in such as related to freehold 
land, This jurisdiction began to decay at an early date, 
and is now practically Bees. (In modern times lawyers 
have distinguished between the court-baron which was the 
court of the freehold tenants, and the cxsfomary court | 
which was the court for the copyhold tenants. The early , 
history of this distinction is obscure. F. W. Maitland.) 

[za92 Britton 1.xxvii. § 3 En nostre Court ou aylours, sicum 
en Counté ou en court de baroun oude autre fraunc homme. 
Ibid, vi, iv. (heading), De Court de Baroun. 146 Fear-bk. 
1 Edw, £V, f.10 Mich. pl. 19 I} avoit une court baron.) 
1542 Act 34-5 Hen. V/1T, c. 27 § 23 Such leetes, lawdaies, and 
courtbarons, as apperteineth to the lordships and manours. 
xgg1 LameardE Archeion (1635) 15 The Court Baron, an- 
ciently called Heal-gemot, and corruptly Haylemot, that is 
..the Court of the Hall, Mannor, or chiefe place. 1683 Co/. 
Rec. Pennsylv, 1. 24 To have and to hold a Court Baron, 
with all things whatsoever which toa Court Baron do belong. 
1733 Court Roll of Manor of Aldenham, The Court Baron 
of the Most Noble Lord Thomas Holles Duke of Newcastle, 
Lord of the Manor aforesaid held .. before Peter Walter, 
Steward. 1767 Biackstone Cont. 11.91 Manors werc for- 
merly called baronies. .and each lord or baron was empowered 
to hold a domestic court, called the court-baron, for redressing 
misdemesnors and nusances within the manor, and for 
settling disputes of property among the tenants. 1790 H. 
C, Rostnson Remin, (1869) I. ii. 20, ] was out of tqwn with 
Mr. Francis all day holding a Court Baron. 1818 Cruise 
Pad (ed. 2) I. 364 At a court-baron holden for the manor 
of Featherstone in 1785, the homage presented the death of 
Sir S. Helier, and an entry of a proclamation on the rolls 
was made as follows. 1852 Court Roll of Manor of Park, 
At the General Court Baron and Customary Court of the 
Right Hon? Arthur Algernon, Earl of Essex.. Lord of the 
said Manor..before John Boodle, Steward. 1875 Stusss 
neers due § 129 I. 399. 1875 Dicsy Real Prop. v. $6 

1876} 256. 

Courtby, var. of Courtery, Oés. 

Cowrt-card. [An alteration of the carlicr 
name COAT-CARD, q.v. (readily suggested by the 
personages represented on these cards): sce also 
Carp sb.21.] 1, A playing card bearing the figure 
of a king, queen, or knave ; a picture-card. 

3641 Mitton Xeforne. Wks, 1738 I. 18 To blow them down 
like a past-board House built of Court-Cards. 16g0 Sir E. 
Nicnoras in MN. Pagers (Camden) 192 If a Presbiterian or 
Scotch court card were trumpe. 174x Ricuarpson Pamela 
(1824) I. 187 When all the court-cards gct together, and are 
acted by one mind, the game is usually turned accordingly. 
1816 Stxcer Hist. Cards 49, 55. 185% Dickexs Child's 
Hist. Eng. xv, Whom he took with him wherever he went, 
like a poor old limp court-card. 

2. fig. Obs. slang and dial. [Cf. Carp sb.2 2c] 

a17oo B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Court-card, a gay flutter: 
ing eliow. 1725 in New Cant. Dict. 1877 E. Peacock 
NW. Line. Gloss., Conrt-card, ‘ He’s gotten to be acourt- 
card noo’ is said of some one who has risen very much in 
social position, : 

Court Christian, an ecclesiastical conrt: see 
CHRISTIAN @. 2 b, 

Cow 'rt-craft. The craft or art practised or 
required at court; statecraft in the interest or ser- 
vice of the court. 

1646 Fansuawe Pastor Fido (2676) 158 And in Court- 
craft not having any skill. 1692 Wasuincron tr. JfZton’s 
Def. Pop. viii. (1851) 190 You are made the King’s Chief 
Treasurer and Steward of his Court-Craft (L. andice 
astutiz]. 1735-8 BouncBroke Ox Parties Ded. 13 The 
Throne is now establish’d, not on the narrow and sandy 
Foundations of Court-Craft, and unconstitutional Ex: 
pedients, but on the Popularity of the Prince. , 

+Couwrt-cupboard. Obs. A movable side- 
board or cabinet used to display plate, etc. 

1592 Suaks. Ror. § Ful. 1.v.8 Remoue the Court-cub- 
bord, looke to the Plate. 1606 Cuarman Dfous. D’Olfve 
(N.), Here shall stand my court cupboard, with its furniture 
of plate, 1653 H. Coan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxiii. 86 Three 
Court-cupboards placed, upon the which was a great deal 
of very fine Pourcelain. 318ax Scorr Kentlw. vi, A large 
portable court cupboard .. showing the shelves within, de- 
corated with a full display of plate and porcelain. 

Court-customary: = Customary court. 

Court-day. _ p 

1. A day on which a court (legal, adininistrative, 
etc.) is held. 

1484-5 Churciny, Ace. St. Dunstan's, Canterbury, Spent 
the next Corte day after and suyng of the Corte iijd. 1580 
Hottypann Treas. Fr. Tong, Tours de palais, court dayes, 
when Judges do sit, ¢x71q ARBUTHNOT, etc, Mart. Scribl, 
xv, The judge took time to deliberate, and the next Court- 
day he spoke. 1786 Burns 7xva Dogs 93 I've notic’d, on 
our Laird’s court-day..Poor tenant bodies, scant 0’ cash. 
at 1631 RUTHERFORD Ze/?. xiv. (1862) 1. 68 To the great 

* Court-day, when all things shall be righted. 

2. A day on which a prince holds conrt. 

gs ies ce No. sgo1/t It happened to be the... | 

oL. It, 
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Court-Day, and there was a more than ordinary Appearance 
at the Palace. 1786 Map. D’Arstay Diary 24 July, The 
court-days, which require a particular dress. 1836 Han- 
sarp Parl. Debates Ser. in. XX XII. 243 Members of that 
House were accustomed on Court-days to carry certain 
things intended at least to represent swords. 

Cou ess. ‘The costume worn by those 
who attend at Court, and on other state occasions. 

1797 WW. TooKe Cath. // (1800) 11. 370 ‘The Court-dress for 
the men was a coat @ la frangaise. 1834 Mepwix Angler 
iu Wales 1.6 Why, he goes angling..in a court-dress, bag. 
wig, and ruffles, 1881 7ru/i 19 May 686/2 The Queen of 
the Belgians’ conrt-dress on the occasion of her visit to 
Vienna for her daughter’s marriage. 

So + Court-dresser. 

€ 1698 Locke Cond, L'nd.§ 33 Such arts of giving colours, 
qebeatances and resemblances by this court-dresser, the 
fancy. 

Cowrted, #//. a. [f. Count z. + -Ep.] That 
is wooed or songht. 

1616 Beaum. & Fu. Scoruful Lady 1.1. (Rtldg.) 81/2, 1 
thought I had come a-wooing, and I'am the courted party. 
1793 W. Roserts Looker.on No. 65 Its retiring modesty 
renders it necessary to dig it from its courted obscurity. 

Courteis, -eisie, obs. ff. Courrovs, -Esy. 

+ Courtel, musical instrument: sce Cvrrat. 

Courtelace, Courtelage, Courtelax(e, obs. 
ff. CURTELACE, CURTILAGE, CURTAL-AX. 

+ Court-end. Theend of the town where the 
Court is, the fashionable quarter. (Cf. qwest-crd. 

1712 STRELE Sfect. No. 450? 5 A wealthy Spark of the 
Court-end of the Town. 19779 Map. D’Arsray Diary 26 
May, Mr. Thrale’s house is in West-street [Brighton], which 
is the court end of the town here as well as in London. 
1801 Strutt Sforts § Past. un. ii. 153 A puppet-show was 
exhibited at the court end of the town. 

Courteosie,-eour.e: see Courrrsy, CouRTIER. 

Courteous (koeatyas, koutyas’,a. Forms: a. 
3-5 cortes, -eis, -eys, 4 -ays(c, (-ez, super. cor- 
teyst); 8. 3-5 curtais, (4 -aiss, -us), 4-6 -aise, 
ays(e, -as, -e8, -eis(e, -eys(e, (5 -ase, -ace, -is, 
seperl, curtast, 6 curtciz, -ese, -ess, -yse, -uus, 
currteyse); -y. 4-6 courteis, -eys’e, 5-7 -es; 
5. 3-6 curt-, courtois, -oys‘e, (5 -oyus); «. 6 
curteous(e, -ious, corteous, 6-7 courtious, 6 - 
courteous. [a. OF, corters, curtets (later cortois, 
courtois) = Sp. cortés, It. cortese, deriv. of corle, 
curt, court, Court + Romanic suffix -ese (-es, -e7's), 
repr. L, -evs?s: the corresponding L. type being 
*cohortensis, cortisis, In Eng. the typical form 
from 14th c. is covrt-, after later F. (whence also 
Caxton’s courto’s) ; by confusion of suffixes, -cozes 
has been substituted for -e7s from the 16th c.] 

1. Having such manners as befit the court of a 
prince; having the bearing of a courtly gentleman 
in intercourse with others; graciously polite and 
respectful of the position and feelings of others ; 
kind and complaisant in conduct to others. 

61275 xf Pains of 1/ell 9 in O. E. Mise. 155 Hug is his 
rihte nome And he is curtcys and hendy. 1330 Roland 
& V. 18 A knight ful curtays. ¢1380 Sve Fernmb. 1298 
Comly mayde of kynges kende, be corteyst pat i knowe. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prol.gg His sone a yong Squier, Curtcis he 
was, lowcly, and seruysable, 1470-85 Matory Arthur vi. x, 
The curteyst knyghte..and mekest vnto all ladyes and 
gentylwymmen. 1483 Cath. Angi. 87 Curtas, curfalis. 
1489 Caxton Sounes of Aynon i. 3 A good man, sage, 
curtois & valyaunt. 1513 BrapsHaw Sé. Werburge 1. 803 
A swete faire gentilwoman, curtesand comly, 1526 Tinpa.e 
1 Cor. xiii. 4 Love suffreth longe, and is corteous. «@ 15 
Lp. Berners //1on Ixii. 214 The lady..was ryght sage an 
courtoys, 1563 Homilics u. Matrimony (1859) 508 If thou 
lovest him only because he is gentle and curtess. 1590 
Snaks. Afids. N. 1. i. 167 Be kinde and curteous to this 
Gentleman. 1625 Bacon £ss., Goodness (Arb.) 209 Gracious, 
and Curteous to Strangers. 1658 Fuucer CA, Hist... ii. 
§ 28 King Henry the fourth .. though curteous, was not 
servial to the Pope. 1720 Dx For Caft. Singleton iii. 49 
We found the natives always very free and courteous, 1859 
Tenxvson Lancelot §& E. 554 With smiling face arose..a 
Prince..Gawain, surnamed The Courteous, 

+b. Const. of Obs. 

1362 Lanot. P. Pl. A. iv. 17 Curteis of speche. 1575 
Lanenam ZLeé, (1871) 19 Curteiz of behauiour. 1624 Hey- 
woop Gunatk. w. 182 Our English women are more curtious 
of their bodies than bloodie of their mindes, 

te. Of superiors: Gracious, Oés. (or absorbed 
in the general sense.) ae: 
cr290 S. Eng, a I. 54/21 An Eorl bare was in poile 
at was corteys and hende. ¢ 1340 Cursor Af, 11973 (1 rin.) 
hesus bat was socurteise. ¢1360 Deo Gratias qr in £. EP. 
(1862) 129 Almyhti cortcis crouned kyng, God graunt vs 
grace to rule vs so. 1393 Gower Conf III, 190 Pite 
maketh a king curteise Both in his worde and in his dede. 
¢.1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 57 Oure curteis crist, oure king 
riale. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 149/1 aeye brother, god is 
more curtoys than ye be. 1578 Ps. cvi, in Gude § Godlie Bal- 
lates pepe Courtes and kynde till all men is the Lord. 
1609 Houtann A mtr, Marcell, xxi. vi, x72 A lady. excelling 
a number, and yet in so high anestate right curteous. 1813 
Scotr Trfermain 1. i, Courteous as monarch the morn he 
is crown'd. A bi - 
+d. Of inferiors: Politely respectful or deferen- 
tial. Ods. (or absorbed in the general sense.) 

¢ 1450 Bh. Curtasye 163 in Babees Bk, (1868) 305 Be cur- 
tayse to god, and knele doun On bothe knees with grete 
deuocioun, ’ : 

e. As a formula of address; ortg. to superiors 
= Gracious, gentle, benign. arch. 
= 
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61328 EE. Auit. P. A, 433 ‘Cortayse quen ‘penne sla]yde 
pat gaye. c1440 ork Afyst. xvi. 313 Nowe curtayse 
kynges, to me take tent. 1598 Marston Seo. Villonie x. 
H itj b, Say (Curteons sir) speakes he not movingly. 1606 
Suans. 77.4 Cr. v. ii. 185 Hane with you Prince: my cur- 
teous Lord adew. 1660 Barrow Euclid Pref. If you are 
desirous, Courteous Reader [etc.). 1684 Bunyan Pilger. u. 
1 Courteous Companions, sometime since, to tell you my 
Dream..was pleasant to me, and profitable to you. 

tf. absol. (Cf. fair, gentle, etc.) Obs. 

¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Aut. 2411 Comaundez me to pat cortays, 
your comlych fere. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 78 It maketh 
curteis of the vilain. 

2. éransf. Of personal qualities, words, actions, 
ete. + Courteous prisow (KF. prison courtotse, It. 
prigtoue cortese): honourable imprisonment \ods.). 

a ae Cursor M. 2256 (Cott.) Bot dryghtin dere bat ai es 
hend Acurtais wrak on pam he send. ¢1325 2. £.AUW1.P. 
B. 512 Cortays worde. 1474 Caxton Cxesse 1. vi. Iv, Hit 
is sayd in a comyn prouerbe curtoyse langage & wel say- 
ing 1s moche worth and coste lytyl. seg Fisuer 1. 
Sern, Ctess Richmond Wks. (1875) 29 Full curtayse an- 
vere she wolde make to all that came vnto her. 1525 Lp. 
Berners /roiss. IL, Ixi. (Ixiv.] 203 He was set ina cour- 
toyse pryson, so that he coulde not departe when he wolde. 
1568 Grarron Chow. 1]. 287 Taken..and..committed into 
Curtoyse prison in the ‘Tower. 1ggo Srenser #.Q. 1, vi. 31 
When her curteous deeds he did compare. 1600 SHaks. 
A.V. L.v. iv. 75 This is call’d the retort courteous. 1872 
E. Peacock Mabel Heron 11, ii. 253 A kind and courteous 
letter. 1883 G. Luovp £46 § Flow 1. 50 In her most conr- 
teous tones. 


+b. Of things personified. Ods, 

1575 Gascoicnr Pr, Pleas. Neniliv., Some courteous winde 
come blowe me happy now. 1580 Sipxry, ete. /’s. exiviii, 
Ambitious mountaines, curteous hills. 1390 Suas. J/ids. 
¥. i179 Thankes, courteous vvall. 

Courteously ko~styasli, koa’, adv. For 
forms sce prec. [f. prec. +-L¥%.] Ina courtcous 
manner; with courtesy; with obliging politeness 
or civility ; + graciously ; kindly. 

er290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 397/140 And cortesliche seruebe 
hon. 1340 Ayend, 160 Jesu crist .. zayp wel cortaysliche. 
1382 Wvcur Acts xxvii. 3 Intius tretynge manly, or kur- 
teysli Poule. ¢ 1475 Ranf Cotlzear 423 Courtesly to the 
Knicht kneillit_ the Coilgear. c 1489 é xton Sonues of 
Aymon iii, 753 He salued theym curtoysly. 1568 Sir F. 
Knotuvs in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 193 11. 245 Hyr Grace 
answerd me very curtysely. 1615 G. Saxpys Trav. 7 
Diuers of their gallies putting into the hauen were cur- 
teously entertained. 1795 SoutHEY Your of Arc mn. 277 By 
the gentle Queen With cordial affability received ; By Agnes 
courteonsly. 1855 Macaucay /éfsd. Aug. 1V. 388 It was.. 
intimated to him, kindly and courteously, but seriously. 

+ b. Handsomely, deftly. Ods. 

¢1530 Lp. Berxers rth, Lyt. Bryt. (1814)136 He strake 

the seconde so curteisly, that he ouertbrewe both horse and 


man. 

Courteousness (ko-at-, kdutyasnés). [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being courteotts ; 
gracious or obliging politeness ; courtesy. 

¢ 1430 Chev. Assigne 179 The curteysnesse of criste..be 
wth bese other cheynes. 1530 Pacsor. 210/1 Courtesnessc, 
benignité. 1548 UDALL, etc. Erasu, Par. Matt, v.(R.), 
Godly menne..muste moue and allure al! inenne with cour- 
tiousnesse, ientlenessc and beneficialnesse..to loue and to 
concorde, 1768-74 Tucker £4 Nat. (1852) 1. 253 Cour- 
teousness is the skin and outside of virtue. 1871 Ssu.es 
Charac. ix .(1876) 236 His manly courteousness and affability 
of disposition, 

+Courtepy. Ovs. Forms: 4-5 courtepy, 
-by, kourtepy, courtpy, curt(e)by, -py, U5 
cowrt(e)by, (cowrbe, 6 courtby, 7-9 courtpie, 
cote-a-pye). [app. a. MDu. sorte pie, i.e. horte 
short + ffe, coat of coarse woollen stuff, now 
py: cf. PEa-coat, jacket.] A short coat, cloak, 
or tabard of coarse material, worn in the 14th 
and 15th centuries. 

1362 Lane. P. Pl. A. v.63A kertil & a courtepy [B. v. 80 
kourteby, curteby, curtepy]. 1377 /Oid. B. v1. 191 An heep 
of heremites..ketten here copes, and courtpics (2. 7. curte- 
pies, curtbyes, curtebies] hem made, And wenten as werke- 
men with spades and with schouelcs, ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Prol. 290 A Clerk ther was of Oxenford... Ful thredbare was 
his ouerest courtepy [Lavsd. courteby], — Friars 7.82 
A gay yeman..He hadde vp-on a courtepy of grene (Pert. 
courtepie, Lansd. courteby}, a 1400 — Kom. Kose 220 She 
was clad ful porely, Alin an old torn courtepy. 1425 Voc.in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 655 Hoc efitoginm, a cowrteby. 1483 Cath. 
Axngl. 79/2 A Cowrbe (v.71. Cowrtby], renale, emitoginm, 
(1605 CampEn Kem. (1657) 196 They had also about this 
time (Rich, II}..a short gabbardin called a court-pic. 1 
Lytton Last Sar, 1. v, Going out in that old courtpie an 
wimple—you a knight’s grandchild. /é¢d. mn. ti.) 

Courter (ké-stez). [f. Court v. + -zr1.] 
One who courts; a wooer, 

161x Coter,, Afuguet, a fond woer, or courter of wenches. 
1688-9 Everyn fem, (1857) 11]. 294 Lovers and courters of 
the fair sex. 1830 D'Israeni Chas. 7, IIL xii, 26x A great 
courter of popularity. 

Courter, obs. f. CouRTIER. 


+ Courtesan, -zan, sé. and¢@. Ods. Also 
5 courtezane, -sane, 6 curtisan, 7 courtisan. 
[a. F. courtisan, ad. It. cortigiano, in Florio cor- 
tegiano a courtier, f. corte Court. It. cortigiano 
is primarily adj., app. an extension of cortese (cor- 
test-ano) in its etymological sense (see CouRTEOUS): 
cf. Parma, Parmese, Parmigiano, Parmesan.) 

A, sb, One attached to the court of a prince: a. 
in 15~16th c. commonly used for a sie oi the 
a 
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papal Curia. (Cf. Boccaccio Decam., ‘ le maniere 
del papa... e dé tutté i cortigiani’.) 

1426 Paston Lett. No.7 I. 24 On Maister Robert Sutton, 
a courtezane of the Court of Rome. /ééd. 25 Maister John 
Blodwelle..a suffisant courtezan of the seyd court. 1460 
CArGRAVE CAvon. 216 With fraude of the courtesanes, whech 
were commensalis with the Pope, thei were illuded. 1563 - 
87 Foxe A. § Ad. (1684) 1. 198/1 Thatit should be lawful for a 


few Curtisans and Cardinals. .to chuse what Pope they list. 


b. transf. 
1669 Phil. Trans. 1V. 986 Their Priests, and Courtisans, 
that is, the Learn’d among them [in Japan], which bear the 
Offices of the Court. 


B. adj. (here used adsol.). The court language 


(of Italy’. 

1549 Tuomas ffrst. /talie 3 Consideryng what a noumbre 
of diversitces thes haue in theyr tounge, it is a merualle, 
that in maner all gentilmen dooe speake the courtisane. 
1601 R. Jounson Ainged. & Commrw, (1603) 104 [Italy], To 
be discerned from the vulgar, they all in generall speake 
the courtisan, 

Courtesan, -zan2 (koeatizeen,kd-ut-). Forms: 
6(cortegian), curtisaine, cortisan, 6-7 curtisan, 
-zan, 7 curtesan, -zan(e, courtisan(e, 6- courte- 
san, 7—-zan. [a. F, courtisane, ad. It. cortigiana, 
in Florio cortegiana ‘a curtezane, a strumpet ’, orig. 
woman attached to the court, fem. of cortigiano. 
In quotation t565 directly from Italian. Formerly 
always pronounced kas-,which is still said by many, 
though koer- is the growing usage.] A court-mis- 
tress; 2 woman of the town, a prostitute. (A some- 
what enphemistic appellation : ef. quots. t607,1635.) 

1849 Tuomas /Zist. /adée 84>, The rest of the brethren 
dooe keepe Courtisanes. 1965 Jewen Kep. Harding (611) 
409 M. Harding..hath beene in Rome, hath seene Bishops, 
and Cardinals men of warre. .Open Stewes so deerely rented : 
so many thousand Cortegians so well regarded, 1576 Fermin 
Panopl. Efpist. 369 His misdemeanours..with courtesans 
and common strumpets. 31607 E. Suarruam Flefre Dijb, 
Your whore is for euery rascall, but your Curtizan is for 
your Courtier, 1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 1. (1646) 147 The 
name Courtezan (being the most honest synonymy that is 
given to a Whore) had his originall from the Court of 
Rome. 1665 Wovte Occas. Reff. (1675) 342 Accus'd 
to have dress’d her like a Curtizan. ar Bakes bcd 
Cant. Crew, Curtezan, a gentile fine Miss, or Quality 
Whore. 1748 Smotiett Nod. Rand. 1, 296 The lewd leer 
of a courtezan. 1855 Mitman Lat. Cér. (1864) HL. ut. iv. 
420 She had ministered to the licentious pleasures of the 
populace as a courtezan, 1868 J. H. Buentr A'c/ Ch. Eng. 
I. 160 ‘I'be ambitions courtesan who now ruled the king. 
Jig. 1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. i.v. § 11 That knowledge 
inay not be asa courtesan, for pleasure..bnt as a spouse, for 
generation, 2632 Litncow Yaz. 1, (1682) 18 For fear of Ex- 
communication from that Anti-christian Curtezan. 

Hence Courtesan v, 20nce-<wa., to make or treat 
as a courtesan. Cou'rtesanism, Cou'rtesanship, 


the practice and position of a courtesan. 

1684 Gayton Pleas, Notes 1. iii, 13 The Ladies. .curtesied 
him, but hecurtizaned notthem. 1840 (f##/e), Woman, Phy- 
siologically considered as to Mind, Morals, Marriage. .Con- 
cubinage, Courtezanism, Infidelity, Divorce, etc. 1840 
Tast'’s Mag. V\1. 562 She amassed no wealth by her cour. 
tezanship. 1880 Esswortuin Sag/. Ballads, Amanda Group 
§34" We might have shown the Courtezanship, not only of 

tuart times, but also during the reign of the Virgin Queen. 


Courtesy (kieatési, ko1-), sd, Forms: 3-4 
cortesie, -sye, (3 kurteisie), 4 cortaysye, -se, 
47-5 curtasy, -ase, -asi, -aisi, -assy, -esi, -eisie, 
-eisye, -eysye, -essy(e, -issie, -osye, -ysy, 4-6 
eurtasie, 4-7 curtesie, -sye, 4-9 curtesy, 5 
courteisie, curtoyse, -oysy, 5-8 courtesie, 6 cur- 
teyse, -ezy, -eosie, (curt’sie, curtsie, cur’sie, 
curchy), courtesye, -aysye, (7 courteosie), 6- 
courtesy. See also Curtsy. fa. OF. cur-, cor- 
tesie (Mater courtoisie) = Pr. cortesia, It. cortesia, a 
Romanic abstract in -/a, from cortese CouURTEOUS. 
Formerly pronounced kZ1-, now more generally 
kGer-, exc. in sense 4, which is also commonly 
spelt curtesy. In the 16th c. the medial short ¢ 
was frequently elided, giving cour?’sy, curt'sy, 
formerly occasional in aJ} senses, but now eonfined 
to 9, and treated as a scparate word: see ll 

1. Courteous behaviour; courtly elegance anc 
politencss of manners; graceful liteness or 
considerateness in intercourse with others. 

axaag Ancr. R. 416 Of ancre kurtesie, and of ancre lar- 
gesse, is i-kumen ofte sunne & scheome on ende. 1340 Ham- 
rote Pr, Conse, 1529 Pat somtyme men held velany Now 
poe men haldes curtasy. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer /'7ol, 46 A 

nyght ther was.. he loued chiualrie, Trouthe and honour 
fredom and curteisie. ¢x450 Merlin xxvii. 529 It is no 
curteisie a man to avaunte of hymself. r59a SHaks. Kom. 
v5 al u, iv. 61, I am the very pinck of curtesie. 1633 G, 

erpert Temple, Ch. Porch xlix, Courtesie grows in court ; 
news in tbe citie. 1653 Hotcrort Procopius 3 The King.. 
entertained the Ambassador with much curtesie. 1748 
Anson's Voy, u. iv. 164 The Lieutenant endeavoured, with 
great courtesy, to dissipate their fright. 1845 Forp Handbk, 
Sfain 1.8 In no country is more to be obtained by the 
cheap outlay of courtesy in manner and speech. 1889 Spec: 


tator 12 Oct., Courtesy, the true considerateness which will 
infringe no right of another .. which. recognises all indi- 
viduality and pays homage to all just claims, ts self-suppres- 
sion in action, as well as concrete sympathy. 

b. To show or do one (a) courtesy: also fig. 
, 16g2 Cutrerrer Eng. Physic. 97 An Ointment or Plaister of 
it might doa mana courtesie that hath any hot virulent sores. 
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+0. Zo strain or pinch courtesy: (a) to insist 
too much on, be over-punctilious in, the observ- 
ance of courtesy; to stand upon ceremony ; (¢) to 
aet or treat with Jess than due courtesy. 

(a) 1528 Mone /eresyes1, Wks. 107/2 Without any straynin; 
of curtesie, whereof the serimonyes in disputacion marret! 
mucb of the matter. 1530 Pauscr. 657, 1 pynche courtaysye 
as one doth that is nyce of condyscions, 1579 Lyty Auphues 
(Arb.}69 Modestye caused us to pinch curtesie, who should 
first come. 1594 Cire Tasso (1881) rox Yet to this honour, 
as my fitting hire, If you me call, I will not curchy straine. 
1623 J. Tavior(Water P.) Dise. to Salisbury 25a(N.) But, 
like gossips neere a stile, they stand straining courtesie who 
shall goe first. 164: Mitton Acformt, 1. (1851) 4 Such was 
Peters unseasonable Humilitie..wbo..would needs straine 
courtesy with his Master, {1820 Laun 720 Races Alen 
Wks, 1876 III, 167 Strain not courtesies with a noble 
enemy.] 

(4) 1592 Suars. Rom. § Ful. u.iv.s5 Pardon Mercutio, my 
businesse was great, and in such a case as mine, aman may 
straine curtesie. 1594 Lyty Afoeth. Boméd, in, iii, I must 
straine cur'sie with you, I have businesse, I cannot stay. 
1632 J. Havwarp tr. Siondi's Eromena 150 Princesse Ero- 
milia (whom feare had caused to strain courtesie with her 
religious vow). : F 

2. As a quality: Courteous disposition; cour- 
teousness; {also nobleness, generosity, benevolence, 
goodness (0ds.). 

1a97 R. Grove. (1724) 189 Pe Kynges lcs so wyde sprong 

ynou Of godenesse & of cortesye. ¢1380 Wye Sern. 
Sel. Wks. 1. 378 Crist, of his curtasie, interpretip ber wordis 
to goode, 1526 /yler, Perf (W. de W. 1531) 11 b, Whiche 
vertues, as chastity. .curtesy, gentylnes. .good maner, and 
suche other. 1579 Tomson Cadzin's Serm, Lim. 557/2 Let 
vs learne to esteeme God's graces, to the ende ty may 
bring vs to all courtesie. 31754 SHertock Dése. (1759) I. 
xiii. 344 Love towards Inferiors .. is Courtesy and Con- 
descension, 1887 FowLer Princ. Afor. u. ii. 97 Kindness 
may be defined as a disposition to confer benefits, cour: 
tesy as a disposition to waive rights. 1891 G. W. Russet. 
Gladstone x1, 280 A most engaging quality of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s character is his courtesy. 


+b. 70 stand to or at the courtesy (of): to 
depend or be depeudent upon the indulgence, 
favour, or kindness of; similarly fo /eave to, be at 


the courtesy (of). Obs. 

1538 Starkey Angland 1 iv. 111 Some prouysyon for the 
second bretherne..and not to leue them bare to the only 
curtesy of theyr eldyst brother. 1586 1. B. La ?rimaud. 
Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 143 It is better, .to stand at the curtesy 
of crowes than of flatterers. 1621 Bipne Acclus, xxxiii. 21 
For better it is that thy children should seeke to thee, then 
that thou shouldst stand to their courtesie. 1654 Burton's 
Diary (1828) I, Introd. 64 That did place the legislative 
power absolutely in the Parliament, and left it at courtesy, 
whether the Parliament would after concede any negatives 
tohim. 1722 De For Col. Jack (1840) 43 We always let a 
raw brother come in for a full share to encourage him, but 
afterward .. be stands to courtesy. 1731 Mrotey Holden's 
Cape G. /lope 1. 300 The younger sons of a Hottentot, .are at 
the courtesie of the eldest both for their fortunes and liberty. 

3. Of, by (tat) courtesy: by favour or indulgence; 
by common good wil] or allowance, as distin- 
guished from inherent or legal right. 

_ Harrison England 1, v. (1877)1. 315 His [a knight’s) 
wife also of courtesie so long as she Taeth is called my ladie. 
1589 Purtennam Eng. Poeste i. xxx. (Arb.)72 March paines 
rnd such other dainty meates as by the curtesie and custome 
euery gest might carry from a common feast home with him 
to hisowne house. 2622 Bacon //en. Vi/. 4 Whe relied upon 
that Title he could be but a King at Curtesie. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul u, ii, 1. xxi, Ut bas no unity Therewith, but 
onely doth of cur’sy lend It life, 1661 Bramuate Just 
Vind, iv. 58 The Popes in latter times had some power in 
England, of Courtesy not of Duty. 1706-43 CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt, Brit. 165 Only of Courtesy the Title of Lord is 

iven to all the Sons of Dukes and Marquisses, and to the 

‘Idest Sons of Earls. 1802 Mar. Epcrwortn Aforal 7, 
(1816) I. xx. 185 One..who calls himself (by curtesy) Your 
humble servant. 184: Macautay W. /éastings Ess. (1854) 
II. 657/1 By the courtesy of the House, a nember who has 
been thanked in his place is considered as having a right 
always to occupy that place. 

b. Henee Courtesy title: a title of no legal 
validity given by social eustom or courtesy; ¢sf. 
applied to the territorial titles given to the eldest 
sons of earls aud peers of higher rank, the prefix 
Lord or Lady to the names of the younger sons 
and the daughters of dukes and marquiscs, and of 
Tfonourable to the children of Viseounts and 
Barons. So also courtesy rank, etc. Also transf. 

1844 STANLEY Arnold (1858) 1. iii. 9x The courtesy rank 
which they had acquired already. 1865 E. Lucas in £ss. 
Relig. & Lit. (ed. Manning) 361 A sort of Couey 
allowed to some aggregation of men who profess to belong 
to the One Society, but who do not in reality belong to it. 
1887 Daily News 7 Sept.6/3 The deceased. .1s succeeded in 
the courtesy title Ry his brother, 1889 Whitaker's Alm. 
660 (heading) Titles of Courtesy borne by Eldest sons of 
Dukes, ete. 

4. Law. A tenure by which a husband, after his 
wife’s death, holds certain kinds of property which 
she has inherited, the conditions varying with the 
natuse of the property. Moré fully called Conrtesy 
(Curtesy) of England or of Scotland. 

The most common instance is that in which the husband 
holds for life estates of which the wife in her lifetime has 
been seised in fee-simple or fee-tail, provided there has been 
lawful issue of the marriage able to inherit. . 

1523 Firzurrs. Serv. 12 Tenauntes by the curtesy, ten- 
auntes in dower. 1931 Dial. on Latus Eng. 1. vii. (1638) 14 
To hold as tenant by the curtesie of England. Fbid. AW. xv. 


COURT-GATE. 


84 No man shall be tenant by the curtesie of Land, without 
his wife have possession in deed. 1609 Sxexe Keg. Ala/. 
Table 73 Curtesie of Scotland, is quhen ane man mareisane 
heretrice of lands: procreates vpon hir ane quick barne, 
maill, or female: And it happens tbe woman onlie, or beath 
the woman and the bairne, to deceise. 1641 Vermes de la 
Ley 08d. 1741 T. Rosinson Gavelhind iv. 42 The husband 
shall be Teaant by the Curtesy of a Moiety. 1754 Erskine 
Princ, Se. Law (1809) 234 A marriage, though of the longest 
continuance, gives no right to the courtesy, if there was no 
issue of it. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 158 (heading) 
Origin of Estates by the Curtesy, and Circumstances re- 
quired to their Existeace ..Curtesy in Gavel-kind, 1848 
Wuartos Law Lex. 155/1 The wife's equitable inheritances 
are subject to courtesy. 1876 Dicsy Aeal Prop, iii, 148 
An estate by the curtesy of England, 
+b. (See quot.) Ods. 

17a2 De Foe Col. Yack (1840) 126 After I had served out 
the five years’ servitude [baving been kidnapped as a slave 
to Virginia], I should have the courtesy of the country, as 
ah called it, that is a certain quantity of land to cultivate 
and plant for myself. 

5. U.S. Courtesy of the Senate: (a) the custom 
by which the President of the United States, tn 
making appointments to office, is guided by the 
wishes of the Senators of the State in which the 
office is held; (2) the custom by which the nomi- 
nation of Senators or Ex-senators to an office is 
confirmed without reference to a committee. 

1888 Bayce Amer. Com. (1889) I. vi. 58 By this sys- 
tem, whicb obtained the name of the Courtesy of the Senate, 
the President was practically enslaved as regards appoint. 
ments, /éid. The ‘Courtesy of the Senate’ would never 
have attained its present strength but for the growth..of 
the so-called Spoils System. . 

6. (with Z/.) A courteous act or expression. 

e14so Bh, Curtasye 171 in Babees Bk, 304 Anober cur- 
tayse ywylle be teche. 1982 ia W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford 419 By your greate favoures and curteosies obteyn- 
ynge tbe same. 1 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. rr He fiercely 

an assay Tbat curt’sie with like kindnesse to repay. 1596 
Suaks. Aferch. V. 1, iii 129. 1627 J. Wane in Lett. Lrt. 
Alen (Camden) 134 The many curtesies whicb I received 
from you at my last being in England. 1702 Rowe Tamieri. 
tu. i, To have a nauseous Courtesie forc’d on me. 1832 
Soutney Penins. War 111. 925 All the courtesies and bu- 
manities of generous warfare. 1847 Tennyson Princess t 
162 He seem'd to slur With garrulous ease and oily cour. 
tesies Our formal compact. 1880 L. STerHENn Pofe iv. 95 
Some courtesies even passed between him and the great 
Sir Robert Walpole. ‘ g 

7. The courteous or ceremonious expression of 
apology or deprecation: in phrases 0 make courtesy 
(at), to make a show of ceremonious deprecatton, 
to scruple ; 40 make no courtesy, to make no cere- 


mony, scruple, or ‘ bones’ (at or of). Obs. 

1542 Upats Evasm., A poph. (1877) 69(D.) Plato refused to 
doe it..but Aristippus made no courtesie at the matter. 
1548 Hatt. Chron. (1809) 638 When the Lorde Chamberlaine 
had tolde this message they [the 2 Ambassadors] rode furth 
and made no more curtesie. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. 
Tim, 249/2 They that haue any honestie or any shame in 
them, will make courtesie at it. 1989 Purrennam Ang, 
Poesie un. xxiv, (Arb.) 284 A very great gift, which he made 
curtesy to accept, sayiag it was too much for such a mean 
person, . 

+8. The customary expression of respect by 
action or gesture, ¢sf. to a superior; the action of 
inclining, bowing, or lowering the body; usually 
in phrase ¢o make or do courtesy. Obs. 

1513 Bh. of Neruynge in Babees Bk. (1868) 270 Whan 
your souerayne is set.. make your souerayne curtesy. 1549 

WERDALE Eras, Par. Phil. 5 In the name of y* same 
es .. every knee should bowe & make courtesie. ¢ 1550 

neKE Afatt, xxiii. 7 Thei..loov..to have curtesi doon to 
them in tbe commun places, 1553 Epen Treat. Newe Jud. — 
(Arb.) 25 All suche as wayte on hym, stoupe downe and 
make lowe courtesie. 1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. 1, iL 114 
The Elephant hath joynts, but noae for curtesie. 1645 : 
Ussuer Body Div, (1647) 232 Them that make curtesie to 
the Cbancell where the high Altar stood. ' 

®. An obeisance: see CunTsy 5d. 2. 

+10. A ‘mannerly’ or moderate quantity; = — 


Currsy sé, 3. Obs. 

1530 Parscr. 463/2 It is good for your sonne to drinke a 
courtesye [wig fenjof Malvesye. 1535 COVERDALE 1 Kings 
xvii. 12, I haue no bred, but an handfull of floure in a pitcher, — 
& acurtesy oyle ina cruse. 1609 Biste — Gen. xiiii. 

11 Carie to the man for presents, a courtesie of rosen, and 

of honey,and of incense. 1627 Treas. Hidden Secrets xliv, 

Take a curtesie of Storax liquida. . 
+11. Used like worshsp, etc. as an ascriptive title. 

163: Doxxe Polydoron 22 Hee that showes store of 
Money amongst needie persons whets a borrower to cut his : 
Courteosies purse or a Theife to steale it, 

312. Comb. tcourtesy-morsel, a piece left ‘for 
manners’ sake’, a ‘manners-bit’. 

1613 T. Gopwin Rom, Antig. (1625) 41 When we see a 
glutton leave nothing in the platter, not so much as the 
curtesi-morsell, we say Lari sacrificat. 

Courtesy, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. trans, To treat with courtesy; to pay cour- 
teous attetttions to. Ods. 

1863-87 Foxe A. § Af, (1631) LIL, x1. 256/2 marg., Boner 
looked to be curtised. @ Sir R. Wittiams Act. Lew 
Countries (1618) 5 (T.), The prince politicklycourtesied him 
with all favours, 

2. intr. To make a curtsy: see CURTSY 2. I. 

Courteyer, obs. f. CouRTIER. 

Court-gate. The gate of a court or court: 
yard; the gate of the king’s court. 


COURT-HAND. 


1540 /fouseh. Ord. 211 Item, the allowance of board- j 


wages to be given to..every pf them being lodgd without 
tbe Court gate. 1554 in Chrou. Gr. Friars 87 Most tray- 
torys shott at the corte gattes. 1613 Suaks. Hen. VITI, 1. 
iii, 18 The new Proclamation That’s clapt_vpon the Court 
Gate. 1659 Rusuw. //ist. Coll. 1.165 A Proclamation to 
proclaim King Charles, which was forthwith published at 
the Court-Gate at Thepbalds. 1676 Sir ‘I. Oversury Ace. 
Murder W. Llarrison (1743) 5 He did [go] to Mr. Harri- 


son’s Court-Gate. 
Court-hand (kéestjhend). [f. Court sd.1 


11.] The style of handwriting in use in the Eng- 
lish law-courts from the 16th c. to the reign of 
Geo. II, when it was abolished by statute. 

1593 Suaks. 2 /fez. Vf, wv. ii. 100 He can make Obliga- 
tions, and write Court hand. ¢1640 Suirtey Capt, Under. 
wit u.i.in Bullen O, PZ. 11, 339 Papers defil’d with Court 
hand and long dashes, Or Secretarie lincs. 1650 in Neal 
Hist. Purit. (1738) IV. 32 All writs shall be in a legible 
hand, and not in court-hand. 1732 Ac# 4 Geo. IJ, c,26 Be 
it enacted .. That..all Procecdings whatsoevcr in any 
Courts of Justice. shall be written in such a conimon legible 
Hand and Character, as the Acts of Parliament are usually 
ingrossed in..and not in any Hand commonly called Court 
Hand, and in Words at Length and not abbreviated. 1782 
Jouxson Rambler No, 198 ?3 Ability to draw a lease and 
read the court hands. 1755 Smotrett Qu/x. (1803) I, 242 
By no means employ a scrivencr, who may write it in such 
an unintelligible court-hand, that Satan himself could not 
understand it, 1776-1879 A. Wricut Court Haud Restored 
Introd. (ed. 9) p.x, I have pitched upon the Court-Iand 
and its Contractions, as the best and most difficult of the 
Old Law Hands. 


+Court holy bread. Ods. =nest. 

1592 Nasne P. Penilesse (ed. 2}6a, Those that stand most 
on their honour, haue shut vp their purses, and shift vs off 
with court-holie-bread. 1607 Dekker & Wepster Westiv. 
Hoe un. iii, He feedes thee with nothing but Court holy 
bread, good words, and cares not for thee. 


+Court holy water. Ols. A proverbial 
phrase for fair words or flattery without pcrform- 
ance or sincere intention. Also called court-qater 
and court-element: see Court 56.1 19. 

1583 Gotpinc Caloizt ou Deut. Ixxili. 448 Although some 
fayre promises be made them, all is but holy water of the 
Court as they terme it, 1898 Fiorio, Jantellizare, to flatter, 
to giue one court holie water [1611 to court one with faire 
words]. 1605 SHAks. Lear mn. ii. ro O Nunkle, Court holy- 
water in a dry house, is better than this Rain-water out 0’ 
doore. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl, App. 36 All this 
Court Holy- Water was.onely to keep every Bird within his 
owne nest. 1649 Mitton Eikon. xv. (1851) 450. 1655 FULLER 
Ch, fist. viu.1. §6 er unperformed promise was the first 
court holy water which she sprinkled amongst the people. 

Cou 'rt-house. 

1. A building in which courts of law are held. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 79 A Cowrthouse. 1776 Virginia Hist. 
Coll, 31 Mar. VI. 159 To be Call’d on the Parade Nere the 
Court House to-morrow. 1818 Seott Art. Afid?, xxvii, She 
had looked anxionsly for Butler in the court-house. 1875, 
W. MeIuwraitn Guide Wigtownshire 33 At the east side 
bf the Square (in Wigtown] is the new Cot tists 

2. A manorial dwelling: cf. Court $4.1 2, (South 
of Eng.) 

1857_G. Ouiver Cath, Relig. Coriw, 60 Cannington.. 
Lord Clifford frequently resided at its noble Court-house. 

3. U.S. (chiefly southern). = County seat (see 
County! 8b). 

1856 OtmsTeD Slave States (1859) 80 She went to a Sun- 
day-schoo!l at the Court House. 1860 Bartiett Dict. 
Amer., Court.House. The county towns of Virginia are 
often called so without regard to their proper names. Thus 
Providence, the county town of Fairfax, is unknown by 
that name, and passes as Fairfax Court-/House, 1887 C. 
W. Surer in N.Y. Nation 27 Oct. 331 The word court- 
house for county-seat is probably of Southern origin, though 
there are at least two county-seats in Ohip that still retain 
this designation, 

+Courtician. ‘Sc. Ods. Also curt-. [a. 
15-16th c. F. courtisien.] =Courresan 1, 

1549 Conpi. Scot. xv. 133 In drede that sum curtician alege 
trason on vs. 1550 Lynpesay Sg7, Meldrum 1535 He was 
ane richt courticiane, And in the law ane practiciane, 1560 
Rottanp Crt. Venus 11. 307 They will me call ane cassin 
Courticiane. : 

Courtier! (kdostior). Forms: 3-4 cour- 
teour(e, 4 kourteour, 5 courtyour, -teyer, 
teer, coortyowre, cowrtyoure, corteore, 5-6 
oourtyer, 6 -tyar, -ter, -ture, cortier, 6- cour- 
tier. [app. repr. an AF. *corte(d)our = OF. *cor- 
toyeur, f. cortoyer to be at or frequent the court: see 
Court v.] 


1, One who freqnents the court of a sovereign; 
an attendant at court, 

e 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1.114/254 A-zen route courteoures. 
c1350 Wil. Palcrne 342 My edee, mee ofkourt be pewes, 
for kourteour washe long. ¢1440Gesta Rowt.u. li. 372 (Add. 
MS.) Prelates of causes temporal, courteers, Iurrours, and 
wily men, 1481 Caxton Neynard (Arb.) 44 Reynard the 
foxe is now asquyer and a courtyer. 1538 Starkey England 
u. i. 159 To many courtyarys and idul servantys. 1598 
Suaks. Merry Wm. iii. 66 Thou wouldst make an absolute 
Courtier, 1621 Lapy M. Wrotn Uvauia 35 A delicate 
Courtier, curious in her habites.. did all things fit for a 
Court, as well as any braue Lady could doe. 1720 Gay 
Poeuts (1745) LL. & False is tbe cringing Courtier’s plighted 
word. 1847 L. Hunt Yar Honey ix. (2848) 122 Chaucer 
was a courtier, and a companion of princes. 

b. transf. 

1601 Suaxs. Twet, N. m1. i. 97 That youth’s a rare 
Courtier. 1838 Lytron Adice 13 We have now a new vicar, 
and I must turn courtier in my old age. 
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e. Eng, Hist, 

1827 Hattam Const, [1ist. (1876) I. x. 269 The new parlia- 
ment consisted of courtiers, as the Cromwell party were 
always denominated. 

+d. A court-card. Ods. rare, 

1658 Ostorn Adv, Sov (1673)179 A Courtier kept out, and 
a mean trump foisted in, where Re best is required. 

+2. One who courts; a woocr. Oés. 

1606 Suacs. Ant. & CZ. 1. vi. 17 Courtiers of beautious 
freedome. a1641 Suckuna(J.), There was not..a greater 
courtier of the people than Richard the I]}d. 1665 Bovie 
Oceas. Refl. v. ix. (1675) 333 Courtiers of Applause. 
Amory Suucle (1770) LT. 183 ‘The husband gencrally proves 
avery diffcrent man from the courtier. 

3. Comd., as courtier-company ; courlier-like adj. 
and adv. 

1898 Fiorio, Cortegianesco, courtier-like. 1621 Lapy M. 
Wrotn Urania 268 Courtier-like dainty Courtship. 
Collect. Epigrams cclvii. (Jod.', He courtier-like cry’d, 
prythce, get thee gone. 1858 Guapstonn Jfomer ILL. 503 
A spirit of courticrlike adulatiou. 1878 Browninc J’octs 
Croisic 42 The courtier-company, to whom he passed The 
paper. 

+Couwrtier 2. Ods. Also courteer. [f. Court 
sé.2] The drtver of the cart called a ‘court’. 

1630 ALS. Ace. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., For breade 
and becre for the courtiers that brought in our bricke and 
tyles tijd. 1638 Ji. For the courteer to drinke ijd. 

Cou'rtieress, nouce-wd. [f. Courrier! +-Ess.] 
A female courtier. 

(1834 Yait's Mag. 1. 488 The hoop of a Windsor Cour- 
tieress, | 

Cou 'rtierism, [f.asprec.+-1sm.] The prac- 
tice or quality characteristic of a courtier. 

1834 New Monthly Mag. XI. 318 Perfect politeness 
without courtierism or sansculottism. 1857 CarLyLE A/ésc. 
IV. 196 (D.) The perked-up courticrism..of many here. 

Cowrtierly, «. ° [fas prec. +-L¥ 1] Having 
the personal charactcristics of the courtier ; courtly. 

1880 L. Watiace Beu-/lur v. xi. 344 His courtierly ad- 
mirers. 188x Lavy Martin in Blackw. Mag. Jan. 69/2 
Her formal, courticrly father {Polonius]. 

Cou'rtiership, [f as prec. + -suir.] The 
practice or position of a courtier. 

1556 ‘T. Hony tr. Castigtionc's Conrtyer u. (1561) Liv, 
The Count... entreated upon Courtyership so copiously. 
1611 G. H. Auti-Coton To Rdr. 2 Knowing better what 
belongs to points of Courtiership, then Schollership. 1879 
F. Hau in N.Y. Nation XXXVIII. 219/1. Promotion 
was perhaps oftener due to adroit courtiership than be- 
stowed as the reward of desert. 


+Couwrtiery. Ods.vare—'. [f. as prec. +-¥.] 
The manners of a courtier, or ?the body of courtiers 
collectively. 

@ 1637 3. Jonson Lutertaiumn., The Satyr, In his garb he 
sayours Litile of the nicety In the sprucer courtiery. 

Courtilage, obs. form of CURTILAGE, 

Cou'rtin. da/. Also courtain, -ing. [ad. med. 
L. cortina farm-court or closc, dim. of med.L. cortis 
Covrt.] 

1794 A. Lowe Agric. Berwicksh. 34 Courtings, where 
young or wintering cattle lie..or courtings where young 
cattle are confined during the summer. 1809 R. Kerr 
Surv. Berwicksh, (1813) ut. Sii. 94 The offices, provincially 
called the stead, stcadiug, or courtin, form three sides of a 
square or courtyard. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Courtain (North Eng.), yard for cattle. 1877 
E. Peacock NV. UV. Line, Gloss., Courting, a court, an en- 
closed yard, ‘ 

Courtin¢e, -ing, obs. ff. Currary. 

Courting, v4/. 54. [f. Courr v. +-ING 1.] The 
aetion of the verb Court. 

+1. Residence at or frequenting of the court ; the 
practice of a conrtier. Ods. 

1515 BarcLay Zgloges 1. (1570) B. iij/2 All courting I defye, 
More clenness is kept within some hogges stye. 1556 ‘T. 
Hosy tr. Castiglioue's Courtyer (1561) 1. N ijb, To finde 
oute som what to saie for one nyghte of Courting. 1591 
Spenser 47, Linbberd be For he is practiz’d well ip policie, 
And thereto doth his Courting most applic. 

2. The paying of courteous attention, in order to 
win favour or love; paying of addresses, wooing. 

1607 Heywoop Fayre Lg ae Wks. 1874 II. 18 A plague 
on this courting. 1649 Br. Haut Cases Conse. m. iv. 259 A 

ainfull courting of so pleasing a_mistresse. 1655 Sir E. 
Nicnotas in NV. Pagers (Camden) Il. 350 There is danger 
Peles inuch courting of enemyes to loose frinds. 

. attrib, 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. xvii. 259. Is it a drinking 
on ora Courting day, and no day of Turnament? 1784 
J. Porrer Virt. Villagers 11. 113 Vows pf constaney and 
adoration engage some pf pur courting hours. 


Courting, f//. . [f. as pree.+-1NG?.] That 
conrts, or pays court. 

1580 H. Girrorp Gilloflowers (1875) 154 Thou knowest 
among the courting crew, How little fayth is forced. xg91 
Srenser Rurus of Time 202 The courting masker louteth 
lowe. 1784 J. Porter Virt. Villagers Il. 118 What are the 
joys pf courting lovers to connubial happiness ! 

ourtious‘e, obs. f. CourTEous, 
+Cowrtism, zonce-wd. Obs, [f Court sd} 
+-IsM.] The practice or manner of the court. 

1652 Brntowes Theoph. x1. lix. 200 Thou..spend’st pre- 
tious dayes In dances, Banquets, Courtisms, Playes. 

Courtlace, -lage, -las, -lax, -ledge: see 
Currt-. 

Court leet. [See Legr.] A court of record 
held periodically in 2 hundred, lordship, or manor, 


1766 | 


COURTLY. 


| before the lord or his steward, and attended by the 


1735 | 


residents of the district. 

It had jurisdiction over petty offences and the civil affairs 
of the district, and performed a number of administrative 
functions, ‘he institution still survives, but its jurisdiction 
has practically passed to authorities of more recen! crealion. 

1588 FRaunce Lawiers Log... xii. 53 Court Leete. 1898 
J. Katcurs (¢7é2e), Jurisdictions; or, the Lawful Authority 
of Courts Leet ; Courts Baron, etc. 1604 4cé1 Jas. /,c. 5 To 
keep Court Leets or Court Barons, for the true administra. 
tion of Iustice, and to the punishing and suppressing of 
offences. @1654 SrLpen Yadle-t. (Arb.) 42 Court-Leet, 
where they have a power to make By-Laws, as they call 
them; as that a man shall put so many Cows, or Sheep in 
the Common, 1683 Evetyn Alene, (1857) 11. 198, 1 was at 
the court-lect of thts manor (Deptford-le-Strond], my Lord 
Arlington his Majesty's High-Steward. 1760 C. Jounston 
Chrysal (1822) I.°307 He is one of the grand jury of the 
court-lect. 1819 Manor of [Hitchin in Secbohm fae Village 
Commmunauity (0883) App. 445 ‘That in the Court Lect yearly 
holden after the Feast of St. Michael..the jurors for our 
Lord the King are accustomed to clect and present to the 
lord two constables and six headboroughs. .and likewise two 
ale conners, two leather scarchers aud sealers, and a bell- 
man. 1875 Dicsy Real Prof, i. (1876) 54 “The court leet 
held cither separately or in conjunction with the court baron 
had jurisdiction over crimes committed within the manor, 
and the court baron over civil suits arising within the same 
limits. eis Jerexries Wild Life in S.C. 140 The Court 
Lect is still held, but partakes slightly of the nature of a 
harmless farce. 

transf, 1643 Mu.ton Divorce u. xii. (1851) 93 That power 
the undisceruing Canonist hath improperly usurpt into his 
Court-leet. é 

Cou'rtless,2. [f.CourTsé.} +-LEss; in sense 2 
ay f. after couri-2y.] 

. Without a court. 


rsgo J. Meuvite Diary (1842) 287 If it salbe .. sic cour- 
teours to sett out our court, war it nocht better to be 
courtles ? 

+2. Wanting in eourtliness, uncourtly. Oés. 

1609 Lb. Jonson Si. Won. 1. iii, Alasse, lady, these an- 
swers by silent curt’sies, from you, are too courtless¢, and 
simple. I haue euer had my breeding in court. 

Courtlet (koo-utlét). [fas prec. +-Ler.] A 
small or petty court. 

1842 Dy Quincey Pagan Oracles Wks. 1862 VII. 220 At 
any other court or courtlet whatsoever, except that of 
Ashantec. 1844 TuackEeray Lt. Trav. ii, These little man- 
sions,. have a courtlet before them, in which. .green plants 
sare growing. 1865 W. G. Patcrave Aradia 1, 136 
The. -hollow formalities of some coast or frontier courtlet. 

Cou 'rtlike, court-like, ¢. [f as prec. + 
*LIKE.] After the style or manner of the Court; 
courtly, elegant, polite. 

issz_ in HuLoer. 1576 Freminc Mauopl. Epist. 215 
Abandoning all courtlike statelynesse. 1587 — Coufut. 
Holiushed V1. 1308/1 Of all the bishops in the land he 
was accounted the courtlikest and the best courlier, 1605 
Camnen Rem. (1636) 28, I think that our English tongue is 
..as Courtlike as the French. 1681 Otway Soddier's Fort. 
1. i, Very Court-likc, civil quaint and new. 1837 Lytton 
FE. Maltrazv. 50 Her wit was keen and court-like. 1866 
Daily Tel, 3 Feb. 5/4 In the words of a fashionable and 
courtlike journal. 

b. Resembling a eourt ; see Court sé, 2. 

¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 314 (1810) 326 This ancicnt 
court-like house. .is seated near a navigable river. 

Courtliness (ko-stlinés). [f. Cocurtiy + 
-NESS.] The quality of being courtly; cowrtly 
civility or ‘grace of mien’; courtly elegance of 
manners. 

1599" 162, Minsueu Sf. Dict. Cortesanameute, courte 
pusly, with much courtlinesse or courtesie. 1651 Lo. Dicsy 
To Sir K, Digby (J., The slightest part that you excel in is 
courtliness. 1764 Hurp Uscs For. Trav. vit. (R.), All the 
eourtliness and gallantry you make me master of. 1801 
Soutney Lett. (1856) 1. 182 His general courtliness of con- 
duct. 1879 McCartuy Ox Times 11, xxi. 108 I was but 
the extravagance of courtliness which called his polished.. 
speeches oratory. 

Courtling (kéeutliy). [f Courr sé.) +4 -L1nG.] 
A frequenter of the Court, a courtier (06s.) ; a crea- 
ture of the Court ; a young or petty courtier. 

1599 B. Jonson Cyuthia's Rev. ¥. ii, Wks. (Rtldg.) 98/1, 
I must declare myself unto you no profest courtling. 1648 
Eart Westmoretanp Offa Sacra (1879) 77 God by reproof 
sends. .Proud Courtlings to th’ Riches of the fields. 1808 
Edin, Rev. V1. 295 Showered down upon this bappy court- 
ling. .two pensions, two Irish titles, and a British peerage. 
1835 Ure PAilos. Manuf. 205 The courtiers about bis person, 
and al! their dependent courtlings in the country. 

Court-lodge, a corruption of CURTILAGE. 

Courtly (kdeutli), z [fas prec. + -LY}.] 

+1. Of, pertaining to, or connected with the 


Court. Ods. 

1484 Caxton Curial/ 3 The maner of the peple curyall pr 
courtly. 1567 Norrptk ef. in Strype Aun. Refi, I, 536 
Than_that I can write any thing of courtly proceedings. 
1593 Suaks. 2 Hen, VJ, 1. 1.27 In Courtly company... 16x1 
Corvat Crudities 485 The Courtly Church, where the Prince 
and his family of the Court heareth divine Service, 1643 
Prysxe Sov. Power Parl. i. 62 And were his Majestie .. 
attended onely with his Ordinary Courtly Guard. 1786 
Map. D’Arstay Zeét, 10 July, I fear you will be so taken 
up with your courtly attendance, that you will have no 
leisure. 1882 SHortHousE ¥. Juglesant I. 105 The minion 
of courtly power. i . 

2. Of persons (or their manners): Having the 
manners or breeding befitting the Court; polished, 
refined, of a high-bred courtesy, 

1450 Crt. of Love 474 Be jolif, fressh, and fete, with 
thinges newe, Courtly with maner. ¢1460 J. ae Bh. 
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COURTLY. 


Nurture 679 Se pat ye haue officers ‘bope courtly and con- 
nynge. 1580 Lyty Zuphues(Arb.) 367 Pbilautus. .courteous 
by nature, and courtly by countenance. 
Sacr.1. i, The French are passing courtly. 
TERELL Davila's [Hist. Fr, (1678) 9 Of a courtly behavour. 
1791 Mao. D‘Arstay Diary June, { could but accede, 
dougs { fear with no very courtly grace. 1852 Miss Mit- 
roro in L'Estrange Life I{f. xili, 234 The most courtly 
entleman that he has seen in Europe. 1874 Green Short 
ist. viii. 520 {lis manners were genial, and even courtly. 

3. Of things: Having the state, elegance, or re- 
finement befitting a court; elegant, refined. 

1935 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 397 The madynis come in 
mony courtlie ring. 1857 Tottelé’s Afisc. (Arb.) 192 His 
youth, his sport, his pleasant chere, His courtly state and 
company. 1600 SHaxs. 4, 7. #. un ii. 72 You haue too 
Courtly a wit, for me. 1630 RX. Fohusou's Kingd. & Comnew. 
362 Many Courtly Barges, both for magnificent shewes and 
pleasure of the water. 
Alas! the same caprices reign In courtly hall, or tente 
plain. 1850 Prescott Pera lie 27 
tained them with a courtly hospitality. 

4. In bad sense; Charaeterized by the fait words 
or flattery of courtiers, 

1607 SHAKS. Tisou v. i. 28 To Promise, is most Courtly 
and fashionable. 1737 Pore //or. Epist. u. i. 215 In our 
own [days] (excuse some Courtly stains) No whiter page 
than Addison remains. 1 H. Wacpote /fist, Doubts 78 
‘Truth sometimes escapes from the most courtly pens. 1848 
Macauiay //ist, Ang. IW. t20 A large and respectable 
minority voted against the proposed words as too courtly. 
1867 Freeman Norns. Cong. (1876) L. App.737 A more impu- 
dent case of courtly falsehood can hardly found. 

b. Disposed to favour or be subservient to the 


Court. 

1848 Macautay Hest. Fag. 1. 213 That judgment James 
had notoriously obtained. . by dismissing scrupulous magis- 
trates, and hy placing on the bench other magistrates more 
courtly. /étd. 225 Convicted hy a jury, such as the courtly 
sheriffs of those times were in the habit of selecting. 1871 
Mortey Voltaire (1886) 140 He was now essentially aristo- 
cratic and courtly in his predilection, 

Courtly, av. [f. as pree. + -L¥2.) In the 
manner or style of the Court; in courtly fashion. 

arggz GREENE James /V (1861) 194 Then will { deck 
thee princely, instruct thee courtly, and present thee to the 
queen as my gift. 1668 Drvoen Ess. Dram. Poetry in Arb. 
Garner UT, 512 They can produce nothing so Courtly writ 
..as Sir ous Suckling. 1866 Kincs.ey Herew. vi. 122 
You speak so courtly and clerkly that I too am inclined to 
trust you. 


Cou'rt-man. A man of the Court, a courtier. 

1386 Cuaucer Merch. T. 248, I haue now been a court 
man al my lyf, 1483 Cat&. Angd. 79 A cowrteman, or a 
cowrtyoure, curto, anudicus. 1 20 Dunpar Deming 21 
Be I ane courtman or ane knycht. 186a H. Marryat } car 
in Swedei 1. 325 The Danish king danced with all his 
court-inen. 1870 Morris £arthly Par. 11. i. 36 On every 
side His courtmen and good bonders sat. 


+Court-mantle. 06s. [f. OF. curt, cort, 
now corr? short (see CURT) + MantLE.] One who 
wears a short eloak. (A surname given to 
Tlenry I.) 

1367 Eudog. ist. (1863) H1.v, cix, Henricum Curtmauntel 
cognominatum, qui postea regnavit in Anglia, 1636 James 
Iter Lanc. (1845) 3 As ye squire So are they ail, court- 
mantells in attire Of blewe. 1646 Buck Arch. ///,1. 4 Vhe 
French men called him, Henry du Court Manteau, or Court 
Mantle, because he wore a cloake shorter than the fashion 
was in those times. 1677 F. Sanororp Geneal. //ist. Eng. §99 
This Nenry (11) called..Court Mantle, becanse he was the 
first that brought the fashion of short cloaks out of Anjou. 

Court-marshall: see Court sé.) 19. 

Court martial, sé. Pl. courts martial, 
sometimes incorr. court-martials. Forms: a. 
6-7 martial(1 court, marshal(s court; &. 7-8 
court marshal(l, 7— court-martial, court 
martial. (Originally martial courl: see MARTIAL. 
Inr7the. sometimes written marshall or marshalls 
courl.) } 

1, A judicial court, consisting of military or naval 
officers, for the trial of military or naval offences, 
or the administration of martial law. 

There are various kinds of courts martial, differing in 
power and function, as General, Garrison, Regimental, 

a.1§71 Hanmer Chron. /rel. (1633) 120 They enter into 
consultation and call n martiall court. 1621 Beaum. & FL, 
Knut. B, Pestle v. ii, As Iam a soldier and a gentleman, it 
craves a martial-court. 1633 T. Starrorp Jac. ffi. vi. 
(1821) 76 To try the delinquents by a Marshals Court. 1639 
(Feb. 14) in Rymer Fadera XX. 367/21 We do give. .to you 
full power. . to hold .. one or more Military or Martial or 
Marshal Court or Courts. ‘ 

B. 1651 in J. Seacome Mist. Ho. Stanley (1735) 135 If a 
judgment be given in one Court Martial, there is no appeal 
to any other Court Martial. 1660 HickertNcitt Jamaica 
(1661) 78 Leaving them to the Mercy of their Opponents 
Court-Marshalls, who presently doom'd them to be shot to 
death. 1712 Stree Spect. No. 497 P:1 Without waiting the 
Judgment of court-martials, 1814 Wetuixcton in Gurw. 
Desp. XL. 33 The formation of the General Court Martial 
for the trial of Lieut. General Sir ree Murray, Bart. 1844 
Regul. & Ord. Arn 230 The Mutiny Act_ restricts the 
award of Corporal Punishment be Be General Court-Martial 
to 200 Lashes; by a District or Garrison Court-Martial to 

150 Lashes; and by a Regimental Court-Martial to roo 
Lashes, 1867 Freeman Norn. Cong. (1876) 1, App. 757 Cnut's 
courts martial really exercised this kind of jurisdiction. 


b.-Drumhead court-martial: a court-martial 
summoned round an uptumed drum, for summary 


treatment of offenders during military operations. 
1835 Cot. C. Snaw Let. in Mem. War Spain V1. 449, f 


1633 Forp Love's | 
1647-8 Cort- 


1839 Praco Poems (1865) II. a4 | 


The governor ., enter- | 
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had the thirteen ringleaders tried by a drum-head court- 
martial. 1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 20 Apr., There is no more 
law but that of drumhead court-martial. 1880 M*Cartuy 
Own Times WW. 27 Taken to Morant Bay..tried by a 
sort of drumhead court martial, and instantly hanged. 

ce. allrib, 

1833 PAcmerston in Bulwer Life (1870) II. x. 149 Hardly 
any (Tories) voted with us on the court-martial clauses. 

+2. (See quot.) Obs. 

1633 J. Lee Survey Sweden 43 The next. .is the colledge 
of war, wherein are handled all Rtartiall or Military affaires, 
and is called the Court marshall or martiall. To this court 
belongs the Councell of War. .and over this court presides 
the great Marshall of the kingdome. 

Court-ma‘rtial, v. collog. [f. prec] érans. 
To try by court martial. 

1859 Lane Hand. India 61 We would. -have been court- 
martialled and cashiered for the very first offence. 1865 
Daily Tel. 27 Nov. 5/6 He desired to court-martial General 
Lee and others. 1889 7imes 4 Apr. 5/1 ‘The possibility of 
his (Gen. Boulanger's] being arrested, court-martialled, and 
shot was also spoken of. 

+Courtnoll. O/s. Also -nol(e, -nold, 
-nowle, -nal. [f. Counr + Noti.] <A contempt- 
uous or familiar name for a courtier. 

1568 I. Howeit Ard, Amitie(N.', Thougb ich am not zo 
zeemlie chwot, As bene the courtnoles gay. 1893 GREENE 
Upst. Courtier (1871) 27 Now every lout must haue his son 

a courtnoll. 1599 Peete Sir Clyom. Wks. (Rildg.) 516/1 
What, you will not flout an old man, you courtnold jack? 
c1600 Day Bere. Beduall Gr. w. iii, Tam to go amongst 
the Court-nowles; you must needs let me bave good store 
of money with me. | 1606 Warner Alb, Eng. x1. cil. (1612) 
40s Such bastard Courtnals serue hut Turns, hesibbin 
Coyns of brasse. 1658 CHAMBERLAYNE Love's Viet., Ici 
cant abide these courtnowles. 

+ Court of guard. Ots. (Also c. de guard.) 
[A perversion of Corps DE GaRDE. So Du, forte- 
gaard in sense 2.] 

1. = CORPS DE GARDE I. 

1590 Greens Orl, Fur. (1599) 22 Goe see a Centernel be 
slac’d, And bid the souldiers keepe a Court of gard. 1659 
3. Harris Parivals fron Age 163 Who..killed all the 

Court of Guard, and with small resistance, grew Masters 
of the place. 1678 tr. Gaya's Art of War 1. 72 The out 
Courts of Guard make Rounds about the covered wayes. 
1703 Dampier Poy. LIL. i. 32 A small Fort..where is always 
a Court of Guard kept. 

2. =CoRPS DE GARDE 2. 

1591 Suaxs. 1 //en, Vi, 11.1. 4 Let vs haue knowledge at 
the Court of Guard. 1647 Treas. Acc. Aberdeen in Scot. 
N. & Q. (1891) Sept. 57 Expence of constructing a Court de 
Guard in the links. 1648 Cromwett Let, 15 Nov. (Carlyle), 
Until we have deal-boards to make them courts-of-guard. 
1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit, IV. 60 A fine Barrack... at 
the Entry [is] the Court de Guard. 1810 Scotr Lady of Lv 
vi, Bertram..Was entering now the Court of Guard, 

Courtois, -oys(e, obs. ff. Courteous. 
Court-pie, -py, vars. of CouRTEPY, Obs. 
Court-plaster. [So called from its being 
used for the black patehes formerly worn on the 

faee by ladies at Court.) Sticking-plaster made 
of silk (black, flesh-coloured, or white) coated with 
isinglass, used for covering superficial cuts and 


wounds. 

1772 Gravis Spir. Quix, x. xxiv, Some gold beaters’ skin 
and court plaister. 1846 Linotey Veg. Ningd. 593 Benzoin 
is used in the preparation of..Court Plaister. 1891 Oxcen 
14 Nov. 8058/2 Scissors, bodkins, and court plaister, 

+ Cou'rtress. Obs. rare—'. = COoURTIERESS. 


A female courtier. 
a1s92 Greene Misc. Poems Wks. (Rtldg.) 316/1 None of 
account but stout : if plain, stale slut, not a courtress. 


+Cou:rtrie, dial, Obs. = CourTiERY, body of 


courtiers. 

Yaxpoo Ballad ‘Outlaw Murray’ iv. (Bord. Minstr.), 
There wes an Outlaw in Ettrick Forest Counted hint 
nought, nor a’ his courtrie gay. 

Court roll, £aw. The roll or record kept 
in connexion with a manorial court, containing 
especially entries as to the rents and holdings, 
deaths, alienations, and suceessions of the custom- 
ary tenants or copyholders, a copy of which con- 
stitutes the tenant’s title to his holding. 

1461 J Paston Lett. No. 408 II. 36 The bille that Sir 
Miles Stapilton hath of the corte rolles of Gemyngham. 
1523 Fitzners. Surv. 12 b, Tenauntes by copye of courte 
role. 1628 Coxe On Litt. Goa, These tenants are called 
tenants by Copie of Court Rolle, because they haue no other 
euidence concerning their tenements, but onely the Copies 
of Court Rolles. 1 Buackstone Conon, TH. 17 An 
estate held by copy of court roll; or,as we usually call it, a 
copyhold estate. 1827 W. Srtwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 
IL. 101g The legal estate appearing on the Court Rolls to be 
in the trustees. 

+b. lransf. and fig. Obs. 

1583 T. Witson RAe?, (1580) 128 You have heard a whole 
Courte rolle of ribaudrie. 1673 A. Watker Lees Lachr. § 
‘They are God’s Records or Register, Heavens Court-Rouls, 
1699 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 438 All the Musicians being 
call'd over by a Court-roll. 

Hence + Court-roller, one who keeps a court- 
roll (or ? error for CoNTROLLER). 

£1460 Towneley Myst. 310, 1 was your chefe tollare And 
sithen courte rollar, 

Cou'rt-room. A room or chamber in which 
a court is regularly held. 

1766 Extick London 1V. 324 In the court-room are several 
fine pictures. 1870 Eerson Soc. & Solit. i. 14 “Vis in the 
court-room you must read law. 


COURTWARDS. 


Courtsey, obs. f. Curtsy. 

Courtship (k6ost)fip). [f. Court sé.! +-smp.] 

+1. Behaviour or action befitting a court or 
courtier ; eourtliness of manners. Obs, 

1588 Suaxs. L. ZL. LZ. v. ti. 363 Trim gallants, full of Court- 
ship and of state. 1601 Wrever Jfirr, Mart, Avjb, For 
valour, wit, and court-ship, few came nie me. 1627-77 
Fectnam Resolves 1. xcv. 148 A man may look in vain for 
Courtship in a Plowman; or Learning in a Mechanic. 1673 
(R. Leicu] Transp, Reh. 79 How one of his private condi- 
tion and breeding could arrive to this degree of court-Ship. 

+b. Courteous behaviour; courtesy. Oés. 

a 1640 Masstncer Very Woman. i, Grant this, Which a 
mere stranger, in the way of courtship, Might challenge! 
from you. 1665 J. Wess Stone-Z/eng (1725) 113 This 
Doctor might have had so mnch Courtship, or common 
Civility at lee, 1719 D'Urrey Pills IV. 175 His Honour 
..in Courtship exceeding, Return'd a smart Speech. 

te. with J/. Oés. 

1631 May tr. Barclay’s Mirr, Mindes 1. 211 Besides other 
elegancies and courtships which the customes of the age 
doe teach them. 1655 Thcophania 36 He was 50 unac- 
customed to such Courtships, that he knew not what reply 
to make to his civil expressions. : 

+ 2. The state befitting a eourt or courtier. Ods. 

1592 SHaks. Rom. § Ful. 11, tii. 34 More Validitie. .more 
Courtship. 1630 KR. Johnson's Kingd. 4 Comm, 362 He 
liveth in better fashion of Courtship, than the other Princes. 

+3. Office or position at court; position as a 


eourtier, eourtiership. O65. 

1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg.(Arb.) 29 We take him now 
as he was admitted into the Court, and the Queens favour. 
..Hitherto I have only touched him in his Courtship; I 
conclude him in his lance. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 
1V. 62 I never had any office, nor any of my relations, [ 
have no courtship. 

+4. Practice of the arts of a courticr; court- 
eraft ; diplomaey, flattery, cte. Oés. 

[1g92 Nasne 7. Lenilesse (ed. 2) 12 a, The Frenchman. .is 
whollie compact of deceiuable courtship.) 1625 in Rushw. 
Hist, Coll. (1659) 1. 219 Courtship, Flattery and Pretence 
become not Kings Counsellors. 31655 Futer CA. Hist. 
vu i.§ 6. 1664 H. More Afysé. a. 20 What-ever others 
out of fear or Courtship might call them. a@1734 Noxtu 
Lives (1826) TIL, 362 Who will think of rising by any means 
but courtship or corruption ? 

+5. The paying of court or courteous attentions; 
esp. the paying of ceremonial or complimentary 


aets of eourtesy /o (a dignitary). Ods. 

1593 Suaxs. Arch. / 1,1. iv. 24 Heere Bagot and Greene 
Obseru‘d his Courtship to the common people. . What reuer- 
ence he did throw away on slaues. 1638 Foro Fancies 
Ded., A practice of courtship to greatness. 164: MiLTon 
Reform. ui. (2851) 58 The Magistrate..is to bee honour'd 
with a more elaborate and personall Courtship. 1729 
Swirr Te Dr. Delany, Who paid his courtship with the 
croud As far as modest pride allow‘'d. 


+b. with a and fi. Obs. 

ex611 Cuarman Had xv. 86 She all their courtships 
overpast with solemn negligence. a 1677 Barrow Serm. 
Wks. 1716 [.8 He,.cannot imagine God. .pleased with.. 
superficial courtships of ceremonious address. 

6. The action or proecss of paying court to a 
woman with a view to marriage: courting, wooing. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. un. viii. 44 Be aa and imploy 
sour chiefest thoughts To courtship, and such faire ostents of 
loue. 1676 D'Urrer Mad. Fickle w. i, Follow me, and I'll 
place you, where you shall, unseen, hear all their Courtship. 
168a Lutrarit Brief Kel. (1857) 1. 236 Pretending court- 
ship, as is said, to the lady Ann. 1711 Aooison Sfect. No. 
261 P 3 The pleasantest Part of Man's Life is generally that 
which passes in Courtship. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xtv, 
A newly-married couple who had visited Mr, and Mrs. 
Kenwigs in their courtship. 1867, Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) 1. v. 304 A like piece of vigorous courtship 1s recorded 
of one of Avthelred’s descendants. 

with a and f/.:—1713 Strrve Englishut, No. 9. 57, The 
Conversation of a Courtship is more pleasing tban ordinary 
Discourse. Afod. The comparative advantages of long and 
short courtships. 


b. ¢ransf. of animals ad Plats, 

1774 Gotvsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VL. 26 Every meadow and 
marsh resounds with their [birds'] different calls, to ace 
or to food. ped Crasse /'ar, Reg. t. 614 Not Darwin's self 
had more delight to sing Of floral courtship, in th‘ awaken'd 
spring. 1874 Suty Sens. 4 /ntuit. 7 Deep sexual emotion 
built up during the courtships of unnumbered specics. 

e. fir. 

16 I any Davideis 1. 60 Why does that twig plant 
the Oak embrace? The Oak for courtship most of all unfit 
1856 Grixnon L(% v. (1875) 1 The plainest face improves 
under tbe courtship of the summer breezes, 

7. fig. The action of courting, soliciting, or cn- 


ticing; endeavour to win over or gain. 

17a7_ Dr For Syst. Mfagic 1, ili. (1840) 86 The first attack 
the Devil made upon our Mother Eve we have had fully 
described..Mr. Milton has given us the particulars as dis- 
tinctly..as ifhe had. .heard the courtship,and how cunningly 
the Devil managed. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. xiii, In vain 
from side to side he throws His form, im courtship of repose 
1824 Westm. Rev. 1.454 Wallachia and Turkish Moldavia 
are open to Austrian courtship. 

+ Cou'rtshipment. 
-MENT.] = CoURTSIIIP 4. 

1649 Lovetace Poems 162 Swaines more innocent That 
kenne not guile or courtshipment. 

Courtsie, -sy, obs. ff. Curtsy. 

Courture, obs. f. CoURTIER. 

Cowrtwards, adv. [See -warps.] In the 
direction of the eourt. 

1850 L. Hunt Antobiog. xxv. (1860) 399 These opinions 
of mine. .had [not] been intimated even courtwards. 


nonce-wd. [f. prec. + 


COURT-YARD. 


+ Courty. Given in Nares as a scparate word ; 


but in quots. app. a misprint of Courrier. 

1616 Suree, & Marku. Country Farme 583 Courties, 
Chanons, Monkes, and Schollers of Colledges. «@ 1634 
Cuarman Acvenge [lonour (N.), 1 shall declare to you.. 
why men are melancholy. First, for your courties, 1659 
Cnampertayne Pharounida (N.), A subtile way, To the 
observant courties to betray Their serious folly. 

Courtyar, -yer, -your, obs. ff. Courrier. 

Cowrt-ya:rd, courtyard. An open area 
surrounded by walls or buildings within the pre- 
cincts of a large house, castle, homestead, ete. 

1ssz Hutorr, Courte yarde, J/atea. 1625 K, Lone tr. 
Barclay’s Argents 1.ix, 22 One of the maides passing thorow 
the Court-yard, returns with report of Poliarchus death. 
1779 Man. D’ARutay Diary 12 Oct., Two immense gates 
and two court-yards precede the entrance into the dwelling 
art of the house. 1809-10 Coterioce /#riend (1865) 56 
Vithin the high walls and in the narrow court-yard of a 

rison. oe Trotropr fle kvezw vii. (1878) 36 Windows 
looking out behind into a gloomy courtyard. 

Couryng, obs. f. Covertne, 

Courtyni(e, -tyse, obs. ff, Curtary, Courrrsy. 

|| Couscous !, couscousson (ku'skus, -kzesic), 
Also 7 cuscus, 9 kus-kus, kous-kous; 7 cus- 
cusu, cooscoosoos, 8 cuscussu, -cosoo, -casow, 
9 coos-, couscoosoo, couscousou, kouskoussou, 


[a. F. couscous (also improp. couscott, covscoussoz), 


a. Arab. kushus, {. haskasa to 
pound or bruise small] An Affiean dish made of 
flour granulated, and cooked by steaming over 
the vapour of meat or broth. 

1600 Pory tr. Leo's Africa 142 In winter they [of Fez] haue 
sodden flesh, together with a kinde of meate called Cuscusu. 
1695 Motrevx St. Qlon's Morocco 87 Their standing Dish 
is some Cooscoosoos, a Paste made with fine Flower, which 
--has been boil’d with some young Pidgeons, Fowls, or 
Mutton. 1753 Cuamwers Cycl. Supf., Cuscasow, the name 
of a Moorish dish eaten in Egypt. 1759 tr. AL, Adauson’s 
Voy. Senegal $5 They sat cross-legged .. round a large 
wooden bowl full of couscous; which is a thick-grained 
pap made of two sorts of millet. ¢1790 Wittock Voy. 112 

Sringing us a_dish..called cuscosoo. It is made of flour, 
wet..after which they rub it between their hands, till it 
forms itself .. like barley-corns ., Underneath it they stew a 
fowl, mutton, or beef, with onions ..the steam of which 

ives a nice relish to the small particles above. 1849 W.S. 

favo Kaloolah (1850) 147 A large bowl of cooscoosoo, 
1874 F. W. Pavy Treat, Food (1875) 243 The Kous-kous, 
Couscous, or Couscousou, of the Arabs, which forms a 
national food in Algeria. 


*] See also Cuscus. 

|| Couscous 2 (ku'skus), [Fr. spelling of a 
native Molueeas word, in Du. spelling Aoeshocs.] 
A marsupial quadruped, the Spotted Phalanger of 
the Molueeas (Cusces maculatus). 


1839 Peuny Cycl. XIV. 460 Cuscus maculatus .. named 
Coescoes at the Moluccas..At Wagiou..the natives call it 
Schanwschamt, 1880 Libr. Univ. Kuowl. IV. 411 Cous- 
Rl he Spotted Phalanger, a marsupial animal [in Spice 

slands]. 


+ Couse, cousse, v. Ods. and dial, In 4 
kowse. [perh. related to F. causer, or to Ger. 
hosen: cf. CozE. The identity of the 14th c. £owse 
with the mod. Cornwall word is only eonjeetural.} 

ta. Tosay. Obs. b. To chat, gossip. dial. 

21400 Cov. Myst. 90 He muste here brynge, I herde hym 
kowse [rizics spouse, house], Into the tempyl a spowse to 
wedde. 1880 IV’, Cornwall Gloss., Coussy, to chat, to gossip; 
to loiter on an errand, ‘She's allus coussing.’ 

Hence Couse sé. 


1880 WW. Cornwall Gloss., Cousse,a chat, a gossip. ‘We 
had a bra’ comfor’ble cousse.’ 


Co-use : see Co- pref. 3% 

Cousen, -age, obs. ff. Cousin, Cozen, -AGE. 

Couseranite (k.é-zéranoit). A/iz. Also couz-. 
[Named ¢ 1823 from Cozeserans, old name of dept. 
Ariége, France.] A variety of dipyre. 

1823 Piturs Afz. (ed. 3) 203 Couzeranite .. occurring in 
rectangular prisms. 1868 Dana Affix. 326 Couseranite. 

Coushot, obs. f, CusHar. 

Cousignace, -es, bad forms of CovsinEss. 

Cousin (kvz’n), 54. Forms: 3-6 cosine, 
-yn(e, 3-7 cosin, (4 kosin, -yn, cozyn, cossen, 
~/ kosnis, cosignis), 4-5 cusin, -yn, -ing, -yng, 
4-6 cosyng, cousyn, -ing, -yng, 4-7 cosen (5 
kosen, kussin, cosinne, -ynne), 5-6 cossin(e, 
coosen, -in, -yn, coussin, 6-7 cousen, couzen, 
(7 cozen, -in, cuzen), 6- cousin. [a. F. cousin, 
in OF. also crsin, costz=Pr. cosin, cosin, Cat. 
cost, It. cugino, Rumanseh cusrin, cusdrin:—L. 
consobrinus cousin by the mother’s side. Med.L. 
forms were cossofrénus and cosines (St. Gall. Vocab. 
ythe.). In medizval use, the word seems to have 
been often taken to represent L. consanguineus : 
see Ib, 9.) 

+1. A collateral relative more distant than a 
brother or sister; a kinsman or kinswoman, a 
relative; formerly very frequently applicd to a 
nephew or niece, Oés. 


@ 1300 Cursor M. 24312 (Cott.) Pir martirs tuin {St. Mary 
and St. John]..Cosins bath and martirs clene. ¢1320 Sir 
Beues 2578 Men tolde, be bischop was is em. .Pe beschop.. 
seide: ‘Wolkome, leue cosin!’ ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
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(1810) 189 Pi sister sonne am I, pou eam & 1 cosyn. 1340 
Ayené. 89 [Jesus] ansuerede, ‘huo ys my moder, and huo 
byep myne cosynes?’ 1382 Wycuir Dan. xiii, 29 She canie 
with fadir, and modir, and sonnys, and alle hir cosyns 
(1388 alle kynesmen]. ¢1440 Gesta Rom, |xi. 261 (Harl. 
Mi.) At lorde god..have mercy of my swete sone, hus- 
bonde, and cosyn..that he may be clene of his synnys. 
1483 Cath, Augl. 77 A Cosyn, cognatus. 1483 Caxton 
Cato Aiv, ‘There if thre manere of cosyns, he fyrst is 
spirituel as ben godfaders and godmoders. 1526 ‘liXpaLy 
Kom, xvi, 7 Salute Andronicus, and Junia my cosyus [1611 
kinsmen]. 1574 tr. Littieton’s Tenures 24b, St parentes 
inter se lameutantnr, which is as muche to saye that yf the 
cosins of such a chylde haye cause to make lamentacion. 
1599 Suaks. Much Ado1.it. 2 Low now brother, where is 
my cosen your son? 1668 Mrs. Every Yo her brother-itt- 
flaws in Hvelyn's Ment. (1857) IV. 13 Yhough your eye be 
continually over my cousin your son. 1748 RicHarpson 
Clarissa 1. vi. 36 ‘Cousin Harlowe’ said my aunt Hervey, 
‘allow me to say,’ etc. 

tb. In legal language formerly often applied 
to the next of kin, or the person to whom onc is 
next of kin, ineluding direet aneestors and de- 
seendants more remote than parents and ehildren. 
(Here taken as = L. consanguineus.) 

tarqoo Arthur 215 [The ‘Emperor’ Lucius to Arthur] 
Oure cosyn Lulius cesar Somine tyme conquered bar. 1491 
act 7 Tien. VIT, c. 15 § 5 Anne his Wyt in hir right as 
cosyn and heire unto the seid Thomas Lord Dispenser that 
is to sey, Doughter to Isabell doughter to the same Thomas. 
1495 Act 11 //en, VIT, c.63 § 4 Any of the premysses, that 
. reverte from any Aincestour or Cosy'n of the seid Fraunces. 
1503 Act 19 fen. VII, c. 35 $1 Robert Brews Squyer Cosyn 
and heire unto Sir Gilbert Debenhain .. that is to say, sone 
of Elizabeth brews Sister to the seid Sir Gilbert. 1574 tr. 
Littleton’s Tenures 2a, Everye one that is his next cosyn 
collaterall of the whole blonde. 1613 Sir H. Fixcn Law 
(1636) 267 After the death of his great great grandfather or 
grandmother, or any other collaterall Cosin, as the great 
great grandfathers Sees 1642 Perkins Pref, BA viii. 
§506 One I’.D and A his wife enter into the same land 
as in the right of A his wife as coosen and heire to the 
donor. 

ce. Applied to people of kindred races or nations 
(¢.g. British and Americans). 

1837 W. Irvine Caft. Bonneville 11. 252 He had received 
such good accounts from the Upper Nez Percés of their 
cousins, the Lower Nez Percés, 1860 Jrarrrson Bk. about 
Doctors U. 158 The example..was not lost upon the phy- 
sicians of our American cousins. 1892 7ywecs ‘Weekly Ed.) 
12 Aug. 7/1 ‘Ihe toast of ‘Our American Cousins’ was pro- 
osed by Mr. Harry Furniss. 

2. spec. The son or daughter of (one’s) uncle or 
aunt: Sow, frst, or full cousin, COUSIN GERMAN. 
(The strict modern sense.) 

e1zgo S. Eug. Leg. 1. 365/24 Huy weren ore louerdes 
cosines, ¢1380 Wycur Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 86 Joon Evan- 
gelist .. Crist was his cosyn, and Cristis modir was his 
aunte. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 94 Coosyn or emys sone, 
cognatus. 1530 Pascr. 209/'1 Cosyn, brothers children, 
cousin german. 1593 Suaks. Rick. (1,1. iv. 1-10 Cosene 
Aumerle, How far brought you high Herford on his way? 
What said our Cosin when you parted with him? /dfd. iv. 
i, 181 Give me the Crown. Here Cousin, seize ye Crown: 
Here Cousin, on this side my Hand, on that side thine. 
1598 B. Jonson Zu. Man in Haw. wu, i. 1, I am this 
gentleman's own cousin, sirs his father is mine uncle, sir. 
1655-60 Stancey Hist. Philos. UL uu. 120 The children of 
uncles, or of cosens. 184z Lane Arad. Nts. 1. 62 A Cousin 
is often chosen as a wife, on account of the tie of blood. 
1875 Jowrtt Plato (ed. 2) 1. 10 He is my cousin, and the 
son of my uncle Glaucon. ; : 

b. Cousin-tn-law + a eousin’s wife or husband. 
[after drocher-tn-law, ete.) 

1874 L. Vottemacue in Forts. Rev. Feb. 242 The rich 
cousin-in-law [in ‘Locksley Hall’]. 1890 Duncktey Ld. 
Melbourne 78 The lady suggested was Lady Caroline’s 
cousin-in-law, 

3. First, second ‘cousin, ete. : expressing the re- 
lationship of persons descended the same number 
of steps in distinct lines from a common ancestor. 

Thus the children of brothers or sisters are_ first cousins to 
each other; the children of first cousins are second cousius 
to each other; and soon. ‘The term second cousin is also 
loosely applied to the son or daughter of a first cousin, more 
exactly called a (first) cousin once removed, 

1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct. Dudit. (1671) 242, I never knew 
the marriage of second cosens forbidden, but by them who 
at the same time forbad the marriage of the first. 1661 
Merry Drollery tu (1691) 346 Who thus confineth all his 
pleasure To th’ arms of his first Couzen. 1688 Mirce 
Fr, Dict. sx. Cousin, A second Cousin, a Cousin once 
removed, Cousin isse de germain, 171z STEELE Spect. 
No. 496 ® 3 No man swung any woman who was not second 
cousin at farthest. 2752 W. Stewarr in Scots Mag. (1753) 
Sept. 446/1 ‘Ihe deponent is first cousin to the pannel. 
1834 Hr. Martineau Farvers iii. 43 Morgan believed herself 
to be the fiftieth cousin of the family. 1883 L. OusrHant 
Altiora Peto \. 27 Full second cousin of, etc. 

4. fig. A person or thing having affinity of nature 
to another. + Zo have no cousin: to have no 


fellow or equal (06s.). 

1386 [see 9]. 1538 Bare Thre Lawes 271 Now wyll I 
proue ye a lyar Next cosyne to a friar. 1942 Upati Erase. 
Afoph. 220b, If he had had the feacte to hold Ea) 
an empire, as well as he could achiue and winne it, he 
had had no cousin. 1586 CoGan Haven Health 279 
Other diseases neere Cosins to the plague. 1607 TorsELt 
Four, Beasts (2679) 300 The evill habit of the body 
is next_cousen to the dropsie, 1629 Cuarman Fuvenal 
v. 193 Glad to take An eel, near cousin to a hideous snake. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 380 The Sophist is the cousin 
of the parasite and flatterer. 1883 G. Luovp £06 & Flow 
I. 23 Hawthorn Hall was not first cousin to The Aspens, 
having nothing of the villa about it. 


COUSIN. 


5. As a term of intimaey, friendship, or famili- 
arity. 
a. Used by a sovereign iu addressing or forinally 


* naming another soverctgn, or a nobleman of the 


same country. 

In England applied in royal writs and commissions to 
earls and peers of higher rank. (See quotation 176s, and cf. 
c1460 Fortrescun fbsol. §& Lint. Mon. x. 134 And by dis» 
cente per is not like to ffalle gretter heritage to any man 
than to be kyng. For to hym bith cosens pe most, and 
grettest lordes off the reaume.) 

1418 Hus. Vin Ellis Orég. Leff. i. 1.1 With my cosin of 
Northumberlond and my cosin of Westmerlond. 1477 Epw. 
IV ibid. ix. 16 Where as our brother and cousin ihe King 
of Scotts desireth a marriage to be had, etc. 1513 Jas. 1V 
to ffen. V/1/ ibid. xxvii. 78 ‘To the richt excellenat, rich 
hie, and michty Prince oure Derrest Brothir and Cousii 
the King of Ingland. 1g93 Snags. 2 //en. V7, wv 
Consin_ of Exeter, what thinkes your Lordship? 
el dl's Well). ii. 5 Acertaintic vouch’d from our Cosin Austria. 
foid.mi. 7. 1693 Cutas. Tin Asser Papers (Camden) I. 
112 Right ‘rusty and Right Welbeloved Cousin & Coun. 
scllor, Wee greet you well. 1763 Liackstoxn Com. 1. 
386 In all writs, and commissions. .the king, when he men- 
tions any peer of the degree of an earl, always stiles hin 
‘trusty and well beloved cousin’: an appellation as antient 
as the reign of Henry 1V; who being either by his wife, 
lis mother, or his sisters actnally related or allied to every 
earl in the kingdom, artfully. .acknowledged that connexion 
in all his letters. 1843 Prescorr Verso (1850) I. 126 The 
title. .of Ariza, or ‘cousin’, by which a grandee of Spain is 
saluted by his sovereign. 1850 A. Commission Gt, Bahib. 
in Lovd, Gas. 4 Jan., Victoria, by the grace of God..to.. 
Our right trusty and right: entirely-beloved Cousin and 
Councillor Walter Francis Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 
bury. 

b. Asa friendly or familiar term of address or 
destgnation. Now ¢s/. in Cornwall; hence Cozsix 
Jan, Cousin Jacky, nicknames for a Cornishman. 

€1430 Lypa. Sochas 1.1.(1544) 1 Our fader Adam .. sayde 
‘Cosine Bochas’. 1859 W. 3. Forrar (¢été), Cousin Jan's 
Courtship and Marriage. 1880 1’. Cornwall Gloss., Cousin, 
a familiar epithet. All Cornish gentlemen are cous/us, 
Cousin Yan, a Cormishman. — #. Cornw. Words 71 To 
imitate the talk of Cousin Jacky from Redruth or St. Just. 

+6. cant, A strumpet, trull. Obs. (Ch AuNnT 3.) 
So Cousin Betty; also, a half-wit. 

arjoo BLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, One of my Cosens, a 
Wench. 1708 Morrrux Aatelais (1737) V. 217 Conpins, 
Cullies, Stallions and Belli-bumpers. 1749 Goavsy Bawtp- 
Srlde M. Carew xv, One of the sisters of that order of 
mendicants commonly called Cousin Betties. /déé. xix, A 
gay bachelor, who.. was a great admirer of that order of 
Female ‘Iravellers called Cousin Betties, 1847-78 Hat. 
WELE 8.¥., Cousin Betty, or Cousin Tom, a bedlamite 
beggar; now applied toa mad woman or man. 1863 AtRs. 
Gaskrie Sykia's Low. xiv. (D.), [No one] can say Foster's 
wronged him of a penny, or gave short measure to a child 
or a Cousin Betty. é ) Z p 

7. Phrases. 70 calé cousins: to claim kinshtp 
(wth); see CALL v17b. Similarly Zo call the 
hing one's coustn, etc. (mostly with negative). 
+ ally dirty cousin, or my cousin the weaver: 
formerly used as a contemptuous form of address. 
Cousin hiss-them-all: a colloquialism for ‘ whced- 
ler’ (Suffolk). 

1362 Lano.. 2. 04 AL. 102 A Mayden ful gent; Heo 
mihte cusse be kyng for cosyn 3if heo schulde. 1623, etc. 
{see Catt 2. 17b]. 1706 Swirt Pod, Couz. ii.(D.), A kiss? 
marry come up, my dirty cousin. _ 1749 FieLoinc You: 
JFoncs w. xiv. (D). Marry come up! I assure you, my dirty 
cousin, thof his skin be so white..I am a Christian as well 
as he. 1793 L. Wituiams Children's Friend 1.175 He 
talks and acts as if the King were his cousin, and he has 
not a farthing all the while. 1836 Maxryar Three Cutters 
ii, I only wish I had..I wouldn't call the king my Cousin. 
1882 Pall Mall G. 9 June 4/4 A person who apparently 
calls cousins with some of the ‘best’ people in England. 

+8. To make a cousin of: ito beguile, deeetve, 
mislead, impose upon, gull, hoax. Oés. : 

[App. connected with Cozen ~., either as the phrase front 
which that vb. arose, or asa play upon the two words. For 
the latter, cf. also to Arove a cousin fo in quot. 1600.] | 

is8o0_ Lyiy Eufhues (Arb.) 235 Cassander .. determined 
with him selfe to make a Cosinne of his young Neuew [app. 
by keeping him in the dark as to facts} untill he had 
bought witte with the price of his woe, 1600 RowLanps 
Let. Humours Blood vii. 83 And while his eares with 
Brothers tearmes he feedes He prooueth but a Coosen in 
his deedes, 1655 Futter //ést. Camb, (1840) 117 The said 
Sir Henry Savill..at an Oxford Act..in mere merriment, 
(to try whether he could make cousens of his aunt’s chil- 
dren therein,) devised the story, far from any. .mischievous 
intent to deceive posterity, but only for present delight. 

9. In its use predicatively, as in 40 de cousin to, 
and in apposition, as in cowsin brutes (cf. brother 
mei), the word sometimes approaches the character 
of an adj. = kindred, akin, related. (Cf. L. consan- 


guineus.) 

€1386 Cuavcer Prod, 742 The wordes moote be cosyn to 
the dede. 16 Lo. Berners Froiss. ut. xci. (ixxxvii.] 271 
That ye shal be frendes and cosyn to the kynge, as by 
reason ye ought to be, 1590 Srenser /. Q. 1. iv. 12 Her 
former sorrow into suddein wrath (Both coosen passions of 
distroubled spright), Conuerting. 1606 Sytvester Du Bar-, 
tas u. iii. tv, 138 All the Campe with head-les dead is sowne, 
Cut-off by Cozen-swords, kill'd Petherton. 1852 H. Rocers 
Ess, 1. vii. 407 A family resemhfance to his cousin hrutes. 

+ Cousin, v. 06s. rare. [f. pree. sb.: cf. to 
father trans. To call coustn, claim kinship with. 

21658 Crevetann Publ, Faith 52 The Publick Faith? 
Why ‘tis a word of kin, A Nephew that dares Cousin any 
sin, 


COUSINAGE. 


Cousin, -age, obs, ff. Cozin, -AcE. 

+ Cousinage (kzz’nédz). Oés. Forms: 4 cu- 
synage, 4-5 cosynage, 4-8 (y) cosin-, 6 cosen-, 
cousen-, -yn-, (coossin-, cozinn-), 7 cousinage, 
cozenage. [a. F. cousinage (13th c.): see -AGE.] 

1. The condition of being ‘cousins’; kinship, 
consanguinity. 

1375 Barsour Bruce v. 135 A lady .. That wes till him in 
neir degre Of cosynage. ¢1400 Afol. Loll. 79 If pat a man 
wed in to wif. .a cosyn of his. .after pis cosynage is knowen 
to him. ¢1430 Lype. Afin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 36 Be wel 
ware of feyned cosynage. 1571 Camrion //ist. /red. u. vii. 
(1633) 98 Clayming cousinage to diverse noble houses. 
1579 Furke /eskins’ Parl. 12 By which mariages cousenage 
might easily. .growe betweene the two tribes. 

b. Law. Writ of cosinage: sec quots. (Cf. 
A1eL, BESA1EL,* 

1540 Act 32 (fen. Vi 11, c.2§2 Any Assise of Mort aun- 
cestor, Cossnage, Alye. 1598 Kitciun Courts Leet (1675) 
424 Where be had view before in a Writ of Cozenage. 1628 
Coxe On Litt, 157, If there be a Challenge for Cosinage, 
he that taketh the Challenge must shew low the Juror is 
Cousin. 1641 Zerimes de la Ley gob, Cosinage .. lycth 
where niy great Grandfather, my Grand-fathers Grand. 
father, or other Cosin dyeth seised in fee-simple, and a 
stranger abateth, viz. entreth into the lands, then I shall 
have against him this writ. 1865 Nictiots Srifton 11. 61 
Nor can the grandson... proceed by writ of Cosinage in the 
lifetime of the daughter. 

ce. transf, and fig. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. xi. xxix. (Tollen. MS), 
Betwene fische and water is ny3nesse of cosinage. ¢1450 
Myre 168 ‘The cosynage of folowynge [= Paptism] teche. 
1557 N. I’. (Genev.) Luke viii, 21 uote, The spiritual cousin- 
age is to be preferred to the carnal and natural. 1565 
ee Repl. Harding (1611) 133 The Punicall tongue, ac- 

nowledging a likenesse and cosenage, as it were to be 
betweene that and the Hebrew tongue. 

2. concer. Kinsfolk collectively ; family, kindred. 

a 1340 Wamrote Psalter xxiii. 9 [Ixxiv. 8] Pe cosynage of 
pa seyde in paire hert..pe cusynage of pa is be felaghship of 
alldampnabil men. 1382 Wycuir Gex. xii. 3 Alle cosynages 
oftheerthe, ¢ 2470 arpinc Céron. Proeni viii, Geue them 
in possessyon amonge the cosynage. a@1§77 Sin T. Ssutu 
Commu, Eng... xii. (1609) 16 Care to maintaine still this 
their cousinage and common fantily. 

Cousiness ,kvz’nts). Forms: 4 cosynos’s, 
5-6 Sc, cousignes, -nace, 6 Sc. cosingnace, 
-nais, 9 cousiness. [f. Covsin +-Ess. Used in 
ME.; frequent in 16the. Scotch writers, and 
occasional as a nonce-wd. in 1gthe.] A female 
cousin; a kinswoman (ods.). 

62350 Will, Palerne 623 Per-for, curtcise cosynes, for loue 
of crist in heuene, Kipe uou3 bi kindenes. 1382 Wvycuir 
Luke i, 36 Loo! Elizabeth, thi cosyness, and sche hath 
conceyued a sone in hir elde. ¢1470 Henry Wallace x. 
i156 tis wiff was Eduuardis ner cusing {7.7. Eduuardis 
cousignes]. 1575 Morrox Proclam. (Reg. Privy Council 
Scot.11.459) Betwix our souverane Lord and his dearest sister 
and cousignace the Queene of England. 1858 Peofle's 
Pafer 28 Ang. 4/4 The wife of one aud the cousiness of 
another, 1889 I’, Picot Sfrangest Journ. 321 Ile had the 
had taste not to care for his cousinesses, if] may coin a word 
which is much wanted. 

Cousinet. nonce-wd. Diminutive of Cousin. 

1814 W.S. Waker in Poet, Rem. (1852) p. xxxiii, Re- 
member me to all the republic of uncles, cousins, cousinets, 
and friends. 

Cousinge, obs. f. Cozen. 

Cousin-german. //. cousins-german, 
formerly cousin-germans, orig, -8 -8. [a. F. 
cousin germain (13thc. in Littré): sce GERMAN a. 
Formetly also german cousin, like érother-german, 
german brother. 

c13%4 Guy Warw., (A.) 912 He is mi germain cosyn, 
aizgss Rincey Ws, (Parker Soc.) 23 This..standeth upon 
transubstantiation its german cousin.} 2 

1, The son or daughter of (one’s) uncle or aunt; 
(one’s) first cousin; =Cousin sé, 2, 

Now chiefly legal or technical. 

1380 Sir Feruid, 2830 Cosyn also y am Germayn to 
Roland. ¢1386 Criaucer Afelib, P 402 Ye ne han brethe- 
ren ne cosyns germayns, ne noon ooper neigh kynrede. 
1450 Merlin vil. 117 Thet were bothe cosin germains, and 
also thei hadde wedded two sustres, 1555 L.pEN Decades 
80 Shee ..and the kynge of Portugale were cosyn ger- 
maynes of two systers. 1649 Br. Hate Cases Conse. 1v. Vv. 
44 Whether the marriage of Cousens-germans that is, 
of Brothers or sisters children, be lawfull. 1 C'tess 
D' Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 23 He was brought up with one of 
his Cosen Germans, 1711 STeELe Sfect, No. 138 Pa A 
Cousin-German of mine and I were nt the Bear in Hol- 
bourm, 1846 Soutuey Lett. to Butler 232 The marriage of 
cousin-germans .. was allowed in the first ages of the 
church. 1839 Topp Cycel. Asat. I, 473/1 The marriage 
of cousins-german. .is reprobated as prejudicial by some. 

+b. Cousin german (once) removed, = ‘first 
cousin once removed,’ i.e. first cousin’s child or 


(vice vers) parent’s first cousin. Ods. 

1494 Fasyvan Chron, vi. ccxviii. 237 Seynt Edwarde and 
this duke Wyllyam were, by the fathers syde, cosen iar- 
maynes remoued. 1667 Ducness or Newcast_e Life of 
D&. (1886) 14x The now Earl of Devonshire, his cousin- 
german, once removed, lent him £ 1000, 

2. fig. A person or thing closely related or allicd 
to another; anear relative, Formerly approach- 
ing the character of an adj.: cf. COUSIN 9. 

1847 Latimer Sern. § Kein. (1845) 426 So to be natural 
may seem to be cater-cousin, or cousin-germain with to be 
diabolical. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 28 Poetrie and 


Piping are Cosen germans, 1638 Cuttuncw. Keliy. Prot. 
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1. ii. §67. 77 Extreamly improbable and even cosen-german 
to Impossible. 16g5 Fuuter C&. Hist. u. ii. & 49 Our 
Cousin-germans of Oxford will scarce give Credit hereunto, 
171x Avpison Sfect. No. 13? 1 The Lion was a Cousin- 

erman of the ‘Tyger who mede his Appearance in King 
William’s days. 1822 W. Irvine Sraced. Hall (1849) 300 
I had been apt toconfound them [rooks] with their cousins- 
german, the crows. 

Cousinhood (kmz’nhud). 
-HOOD.] 

1. Cousins or kinsfolk collectively ; an associa- 
tion of cousins or relatives. (Cf. BRoTUERHOON 5.) 

1797 HW. Watrote fem. Geo. FF (1847) I. v. 134 The 
only one of the cousinhood who could not be turned out. 
1838 Macautay £ss., Sir IV, Temple P13 There were times 
when the cousinhood, as it was once nickuamed, would of 
itself have furnished ..the materials .. for ..an efficient 
Cabinet. 1886 L'fool Daily Post 9 Feb. 4/6 Royal houses 
. are fast becoming a kind of Coburg cousinhood. 

2. The relation of being a cousin or cousins, 

1833 Lamp £Jia (1860) 365, 1 feel a sort of cousinhood or 
uncleship, for the season. 186§ Licutroot Galatians (1880) 
266 The cousinhood of these persons is represented as a 
cousinhood on the mother’s side. 

Cow 'sinize, v. nonce-wd. [After fraternize.] 
intr, To act as a cousin, play the cousin. 

1888 “‘Tasma’ Uncle Piper iv. 37 She would ‘cousinise’ 
with them all. | 

Conu'‘sin-like, @. and adv. = next. 

1971 T. Neuwe Sir IW. Harrington (1797) U1. 76 Mr. 
and Mrs. Gage have paid us several cousin-like visits. 

Cousinly (kzz’nli), a. and adv. [f. Cousin sd, 
+-LY: ef. drotherly, etc.] 

A. adj. Characteristic of or befitting a cousin. 
ex815 Jane Austen Persuas. (1833) 1. xii. 308 That 
cousinly little interview. 1 Brackmore Lorna D. v. 
(ed. 12) 27 lle .. had been open-handed and cousinly to all 
who begged advice of him. 
B. adv. In a cousinly manner. 

1856 Mas. Brownixc Aur. Leigh m1. 403, I love ny 
cousin cousinly,—no more. 

Cou'sinred, nonceewd, [f Cousin +-RED + cf. 
+ brotherred, kindred.| Cousinship, ees nnn 

1818 Scorr Kod Koy xxiv, ‘There ls some cousin-red be- 
tween us, doubtless,” said the Bailie reluctantly. 

[Iu Scott's Fournal 1826 (1899, I. 250) used with obvious 
reference to the Sc. phrase ‘to red kin’ ie. to clear up 
obscure questions of kinship.] 

Cousinry (kzz'nri). [f£ Covstn sé. +-Rv: cf. 
¥. cousinidre.| A body of cousins or kinsfolk. 

1845 Carivie Cromrwell (1873) 1. 23 The numerous and 
now inostly forgettable cousinry. 1873 Tixon Tie Queens 
LV, xx. v.88 The Irish cousinry were taken into favour. 

Cousinship (kzz’nfip). [fas prec. + -sip.] 

1, The relation of cousins; the fact of being (a 
person's) cousin; kinship, relationship. 

1570 Levins Manip. 140/45 Cousinship, cognatio, a nitas, 
1683 GotpinG Calzin on Deut, xi. 62 These are the brother- 
hoods and cousiningships (sic) of the worlde, 1636 Anr. J. 
Wittiams f/oly Table 139 Opposers of our Liturgie, who brag 
of their Cosinship and Coheirship with Christ. 1833 T. Hook 
Widow & Marguess xii, His own cousin too; to be sure it 
was a cousinship far removed. 1865 /’al/ Afall G. 19 Aug. 
9/2 Are you oats any assignable degree of cousinship to 
this young gentleman? 1871 M. Coiuns Jfrg. § Merch, 
1. iii. 120 Te indy. .who claimed cousinship with his wife. 

b. transf. and jig. 

1853 Lyncu Self finprov. iv. 86 There will always be some 
cousinship between a man’s chosen work and his favourite 
recreation, 1880 Dx. Arcyir in Fraser's Alag. Jan. 53 
There is an obvious cousinship and correspondence between 
the great bulk of the species. : 

2. The action proper to a cousin; the fulfilment 
of a cousin’s part. 

1856 Mus, Browninc Aur, Leigh iv. 329, I thank you 
for your generous cousinship. 1858 CartyLe Fred&, Gt. 
m. v, The lesser standing always under the express pro- 
tection and as it were cousinship of the greater. 

3. =CovsinHoop 1. 

1894 Mortey Barneveld I. i. 98 Breaking up the mighty 
cousinship which. overshadowed Germany, 

Cousiny (kzz’ni), a. rave. [f£. as pree.+-¥1.] 
Of or pertaining to a cousin. 

a 1832 Cranpe Posth, Tales xx. The Will ox As for this 

per, with these cousiny names, 1—‘tis my Will—commit 
it to the flames. 

Couslip, -slop(e, obs. ff. Cowsxrr. 

Couson, -ago, obs. ff. CozEN, -AGE. 

+ Cousse, Obs. Abbreviation of cousin: cf. Coz. 

1598 B. Jonson £v. Afan in Hus. 1, i, You are welcome, 
cousse. 4 

Coussin, Cousyn(g, obs. ff. Cousin, CUSHION. 

| Coussinet (ku'sinet, or as F. kusing). Arch. 
[F. dim. of coussin, cushion.] (Sec quot.) 

1876 Gwitt Archit, Gloss., Coussinet eT or Cushion [a.] 
A stone placed upon the impost of a pier for receiving the 
first stone of an ereh.. (8. The word is also used for the 
part of the Ionic capital between the abacus and quarter 
round, which serves to form the volute, and it_is in the 
capital thus called because its appearance 1s tbat of a cushion 
or pillow seemingly collapsed by the weight over it. 

oust, -age, -ous, obs. ff. Cost, etc. 

Coustome, Coustrell, obs.ff.Custom,CUSTREL, 

Cout, dial. f. Court; obs. f. Coor. 

Coutch(e, -er, obs. f. Coc, -ER. 

|| Coutean (keto). [F.:-OF. coutel : sec next.] 
A large knife worn as a weapon. (Frequently used 
in English in 18th c.) Cozteau de chasse (F.); bunt- 


ing-knife. 


[f. Cousin sb. + 


COUTH. 


1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1198. 4 Asmall Cofteau walking 
Sword. 1743 Suenstone Wes. & Leff. (1777) III. 73 In the 
Piazzas, Covent Garden, [pick-pockets]. .comein large bodies, 
armed with couteaus, 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa Wks. 1883 
VI. 87 A couteau generally by his side. 1748 SmMoLLETT 
Rod. Rand. xxix, Drawing a large couteau from his side- 
pocket. 1782 Fashionable Follies \. 153 They each put on 
a long sword, instead of a couteau, 1824 Scotr Kedgautt. 
fet ch. xxiii, A gentleman, plainly dressed in a riding-habit 
. without any arms except a cou feau-de-chasse. 

+Coute'l. Oés. Also 3-7 cotel. fa. OF. 
cotel, coutel, earlier collel:—L. cultellum knife.) 
‘ A short knife or dagger in use during the Middle 
Ages’ (Fairholt) ; a knife. Cf. Curr, sé. 

[1292 Britton un. xxii. § 4 Cotels, haches, et bastouns.] 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gout. Eng. 1. \xxi. (2739) 194 That 
Statute that forbids the use of a Pee Sword, or pointed 
Cotel..at that sport. 1654 H. L'Estrance Chas. J, p. 90 
Leaving the knife, a ten penny coutel, in his body. 1834 
Piancuk Brit, Costume 112 The coutel..a military knife 
. added to the offensive weapons [in Edward I’s time]. 

Coutelace, -as, obs. forms of CUTLASS. 

Couter, cooter (k#ta1), slang. [According 
to Slang Dict., from Danubian-Gipsy cufa gold 
coin.] A sovereign. 

1846 R. L. Snowpen Afagistr. Assist. 346, 1.. got six 
Finnips and a Cooter for the Yacks, 185: Maynew Lond. 
Labour 1. 312 Upon which the ‘swells’. .come down with 
a couter (sovereign). 1880 J. Payn Confid. Agent I. 207 
(Farmer) Well, be gave us half a couter at all events. 

+ Coutere. O¢s. Alsocowter. [f. OF. coute 
(t3th c.), Jater conde elbow :—L, cuditum: cf. F. 
coudiere, for which AF, had possibly coutere.] 
A piece of armonr to protcct the clbow, 

1340 Gaw, & Gr. Aut. 583 Gode cowters & gay, & 

louez of plate. 241400 Alorte Arth. 2567 Bristes pe re- 
ete with the bronde ryche, Kerves of at be coutere with 
pe clene egge. 

Cout-euill, obs. Sc. f. Cont-EvIL. 

Couth (kp), pa. pple. and a. (sb.). Obs. or 
only Sc. Forms: 1 eap, 2-4 cud, cud, 3 cup, 
ku3, 3-4 coup, 4 cuth, cupe, coupe, koup, 
cowthe, couht, coud, kowd, 4 couthe, 
kouth(e, 5 cowpe, 6 kowth, 3- couth. [OE. 
cu, pa. pple. of the vb. czsnt-cn CaN, corresp. 
to OS. c#th, cud, OHG. kund, chund, chunt 
(MHG, kunt, Ger. durtd), Goth, Auernd-s known.] 

+1. Aa. pple. passing into adj. Known. Obs. 
(See also NAME-COUTH.) 

a 1000 K iddles\xxxix. 1(Gr.) Iceom. .eorlum cud. ¢1a90 5, 
Eng. Leg. 1. 114/279 Pat word was sone wide couth. @1300 
Cursor MM. 22140 (Cott.) Fra north to soth, He sal do mak 
his sarmun cuth. 1382 Wycur 1 Cor. xiv. 7 How schal it 
be kowd that is songun? ¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. P 692 
This name of thraldom was neuere erst kowth. 1430 
Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. Vv, As it is kouthe as well nigh as ferre. 
c1qgo St. Cuthbert 5511 Pare was be kirk of tynemouth Of 
cuthbert right to all’ men couth. 1613 R.C. Tadle Alps. 
(ed. 3) Couth, knowne. 

+2. adj. As a quality of things: Known; well- 
known, familiar. Oéds. Cf. the negative UN- 


coUTi. 

a1000 Daniel 692 Dat wes para fiestna folcum cubost. 
a@1a2g Ancr. R, 204 Heo beod, more herm is, to monte al 
to ku ¢1300 Sf, Margarete 65 Mi cunrede he seide is 
coup. 1340-70 Alex. & Dind, 578 To be keture y-kid pat 
any koup peple. 1513 Douctas ‘iners it. ti. 131 This 
couth surname. , 

+3. Of persons: Well-known, familiar. Ods. 

¢x000 Ags. 2's, Ixxxviili]. 8 Feor Su me dydest freondas 
cube, ¢ 1205 Lay. 2446 Alle bat cude folk, «1300 Cursor 
AL, 24721 (Gott) Pat blithful brid. .pat pu sua cuth was till, 
¢1450 Pol. Rel.& L. Poems (1866) 249 Every man bope — 
and kouth. 1535 Stewarr Cron. Scot, II. 270 Sen t 
till him most kyndlie war and couth, 


+4. Noted, renowned, famed. Os. 

1000 Cardion's Exod, 230 Cubes werodes. ¢1200 Onmtn 
g240 Sannt Johan i wessteland Wass wurrpenn cub patt 
time. ¢1ag0 Gen. & Ex. 2666 Wid faigered and strengthe 
kud. ¢1380 Well. Palerne 5053 Comlt castelles and coup 
nnd cuntres wide. ¢xg00 Destyr. Troy 2638 My fader was 
a philisofer..& his nome kouthe. 1857 Tottell’s Alisc, 
(Arb.) 105 Deserts of Nymplis, that auncient Poets showe, 
Arnotsokouth ashers. a 4 

+6. Acquainted, familiar. (2vz¢h, of, or dative.) 

araas Fuliana 22 3ef pucneowe ant were cud wid be king. 
¢12a75 Luue Ron 104 in O. £. Afise. ya to be he send 
his schonde And wilneb for to beo be cup. a@1300 Cursor 
Af, 24711 (Cott.) Crist made be cuth of his consail, And 
prinest of his kin, ¢14go.5¢. Cuthbert 842 pare was thre 
clerkes of be southe Of england, with be bischop couthe. 

6. Kind, affable, agreeable, pleasant: said of 
persons and their actions; =COouUTHIE I. AYA 

€1350 Will, Palerne 3659 Wip clipping and kessen; and 
alle coupe dedes. cx4go Hexryson Jfor, Fad. 46, L was 
faine Of that couth word and of his companie. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. ae Comly lady good and couthe. 1728 
Ramsay 1st Ausw. to Somerville 76 Nor will North Britain 
yield for fouth Of ilka thing, and fellows couth To ony but 

er sister South, 

7. Comfortable, snug, cosy; =CoUTHIE 2. Sc. 

@ 1949 Sir J. Clerk The Miller, His house was warm and 
couth And room in it to hold me. 1788 R. GaLtoway 
Poems 182 (Jam.) A mankie gown... Did mak them very 
braw, and unco couth. — 

+8. adsol. = Acquaintances. Obs. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. Ixxxvii. 18 Mine cude [zofos meos}, a 1300 
E. E, Psalter \xxxvii(i]. 9 Fer made pou mi kouth [Wycur 
my knowen] fra me. @1400 Octonian 792 Loke boy, ne be 
naught betrayd Of kouth ne strange. 


COUTH. 


+ Couth, adv. Obs. 1 evipe, 4-5 couthe, etc. 
[OE. cipe, adv. from ep: sce prec.] Clearly, 
manifestly ; familiarly. 

er000 Ags. Ps. Ixxxviiili]. 3 Ic minum zecorenum cude 
gesette. ¢1384 Cuaucer H. Fame 1. 249 Loo this sentence 
ys knowen kouthe Of every Philosophres mouthe. ¢ 1450 
Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 254 A blisful bryd..Cowpe 


ykid in every cost. 
+ Couth, 54. Obs. [app. f. CourH Af/. a.J 


1. ? Known quality, renown, 

¢ 1460 Launfal 624 in Ritson Afetr. Rom. 1. 197 Syr Laun- 
fal scbud be stward of balle, For to agye hys gestes alle, 
For cowthe of largesse. — 

2. ? Friendliness, kindness; =CovuTHINESS. 

@ 1806 in Jamieson Pos. Bal] 1. 125 O, blessins on thy 
couth, lord John; Weel’s me to see this day. °¢ 

Couth¢e, obs. f. could, pa. t. of Can v1 

Coupe: see Kytue v., to make known. 

Couthie (kzpi), a. Sc. Also couthy. [app. 
f, Coutu a.+-¥1: cf. Ger, kundig, hiindig, OHG. 
chundig known, knowing, OE. -cyJi3, f. vd know- 
ledge, early MU. czedé (72) ? known, noted. 

¢1205 Lay. 457 Heo beod to gadere icumene, kudies 
maezes [¢ 1275 cubie meyes]. did. 5098 Cudie meies [¢ 1275 
treuwe bropers]. ¢1275 /did, 860 pat folk com to gadere, 
cubpie meyes [c 1205, poche cnihtes].] 

I. Acting as befits persons well known to each 
other; full of friendly familiarity; warm and 
friendly in intercourse; kindly, pleasant, genial. 
(The opposite of treating each other as strangers.) 

1719 Rausay and Answ. to Hamilton vii, Heal be your 
heart, gay coutby carle. 1773 R. Fercuson Auld Keekie 
Wks. (1879) 127 Whare couthy chiels at e’ening meet. 1824 
Gaut Rothelan 1. 1. x. 234 The magistrate and the chief- 
tain. .had often been couthy together. 1871 G. Macpoxatp 
D. Elginbrod wm. vii. If they had met on the shores of 
the central lake of Africa, they could scarcely have been 
more couthy together. 5 

b. Said of personal actions and qnalities, 

1830 Gat Lavrie T. vi. viii. (1849) 287 After a couthy 
crack ahout auld lang syne. 1858 M. Porreous Souter 
Fokuny 70 That couthy, social and humourous effect which 
it [Tam o'Shanter] so eminently possesses. 

2. Of things: Agreeable, pleasing, ‘nice’ 

1768 Ross Helenore 22 (Jam.)} The water feckly ona level 
sled Wi’ little dinn, but couthy what it made. — /éid, 
(1866) 275 This strange but couthy tale. @1806in Jamieson 
7 Ball. 1, 293 The spence was ay couthie an’ clean. 

. Used advé. After the way of familiar fricnds ; 
kindly, genially. 

1768 Ross Helenore 32 (Jam.) Kindly and couthy ay to 
her he spak. 178 wRxs L/alloween vii, Some kindle 
couthie, side by side, And burn thegitber trimly. 1837 R, 
Nicott Poems (1843) 92 She dauts them and hauds them 
fu’ couthie and well. 

Hence Cou‘thy-like, Cou'thily adv., Gou'thi- 
ness. 

1768 Ross Helenore 88 (Jam.) He.. spake sae kindly, 
couthy-like, and fair, /ééd. 76 In by they come, and baillst 
her coutbily. 1808 Jamieson, Couthiness, Coudiness, fami- 
liarity. 1820 Glenfergus I. 239 (Jam.) How kind and cou- 
thie-hke Lord Arnbank was lookin’ to Miss Flora. 


+Couthly, cz. Oés. In 3 cudlich, couplich. 
[:-OE. bre ciple, f. ep CoutTu a.: see -LY 1] 
Familiar, friendly. 

¢120§ Lay. 9827 Wid Claudien minne fader, Pe wes pi 


cudliche freond. /éid. 19679 Pas swiken .. clcopeden to 
pan cnihte mid cudliche [¢ 1275 coubliche] worden. 
Couthly (kzpli), adv. Obs. exc. Se. Forms: 
I etiplice, 3 cupli3z, cudliche, kippeli3, 4 couply, 
coupely, cuthli, cowthly, kouthly, 9 couthly, 
coothly, [OE, cplice, {. cip CouTH: see -L¥ 2] 

+1. Certainly, manifestly ; gab Obs. 

¢goo Bada’s Hist. u. xii. 128 Ic cuplice wat [scio cer. 
tissime), axooo CYNEWuLE $udiana 411 (Gr.) Acyrred 
cublice from Cristes a. 1388 Wrcuir 1 Sam. Prol. 3 The 
wordis of daies, the which more kouthly may be clepid 
the Cronycle of Goddis stories. ne 

2. Familiarly, kindly, as a familiar friend. Obs. 
exc. Se. 

¢goo Bada’s Hist. vy. vii, Dxt be Se cublicor from Sam 
halgum Ze-earnode in heofonum onfongen beon. 1000 
Andreas 322 (Gr.) Dxt he eapbmedum ellorfusne oncnawe 
cublice. 1200 Ormin 2204 He toc to frofrenn bire anann 
Cupliz bi name. ¢12z05 Lay. 719 heom clepe to and 
cwoliche wid heom spec. @ 1300 Cursor Af, 17696 (Cott.) 
Cuthli for him can [v. gon] i knele. ¢1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. 
Knt. 937 Pe lorde. .coubly bym knowez & callez hym his 
nome. 1840 IWhistlebinkie (Sc. Songs) (1890) I. 27x I’m 
coothly come your luve to win. 

“13, With the knowledge or skill of familiarity : 
the opposite of zecouthly. (A psendo-archaism.) 

1816 W. Tayvior in Monthly Mag, XLI. 330 He only 
passes for the parish star, Who couthly strains the bow, 
or thrusts the stecl. 1843 Lytton Zas¢ Bar. 1 vi, By 
the blood ! this is couthly and marvellously blazoned. 

+Couthutlaughe. Os. Zaw. Also 3 (in 
MSS.) cuthutlage, cuth vtlaghe, kuthutlaghe. 
[app. an carly ME. repr. of an OE, cz} itlaga 
known outlaw.] A term applied, according to 
Bracton, to a person knowingly harbouring or con- 
cealing an outlaw; or perhaps, more properly, to 
the offence of doing so. 

€1250 Bracton 11, 11, xiii. (Rolls) II, 336 Talem fexulem] 
vocant Anglici utlaughe..[Utlagatus] aut potest esse notus 
et cognitus vel ignotus et incognitus; et unde qui notum 
et cognitum receptaverit pari poena puniendus est, qui 
dicitur Couthutlaughe[MSS. v.rr.: see above], 1607 Cowett, 
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Interpr., Couthentlaughe is he that willingly receiveth a 
man outlawed..and hideth him. [Hence, 1641 in Termes 
de Ja Ley, 3656 Brount, and later Dicts.] 

[Known only in loc. cit.; the OF. term represented is not 
recorded. It is not eas to comprehend that the term 
‘known outlaw’ could originally designate the harbourer; 
por the word is the fragment of a phrase designating the 

arbouring of a known outlaw; it has been suggested that 
the meaning might be ‘acquaintance or familiar of an out- 
law’, but this would be in OF, s//agan cuipa,or perh. cia 
utlagan.) 

Coutil (kuti). Also coutelle, -ille. [a. F. 
coutid (kut?), in 13th c. heutil, f. heute, coute 
mattress, quilt.] A close-woven sort of canvas, 
used for mattresses, pillows, and in stay-making. 

1853 Specif. R. Gills Patent No. 2374. 1 My improve- 
ments are chiefly applicable to weaving double contelle. 
1854 Specif. G. IV. Reynolds’ Patent No. 644. 2 Double 
loom-stitched coutil. 1890 Pad? Afall G.1 May 3/2 Black 
sateen corsets lined with white coutil. 

Coutre-bone, var. QuITTER-BONE. 

+ Cou'trement. O25. Aphctic form of Accov- 
TREMENT,. 

r6ar-s1 Burton's Anat. Mel. wm. ii. un. tii, 469 Costly 
stomachers..all those other coutrements, 1668 Aézads ul. 
BS We represent a Morrice.. Whose Coutrements hang 

eavy on my purse string. 

Couuienales: see QUIENALS. 

|| Couvade (kevad). [a. obs. F. couvade ; f. 
couver to hatch: see next. Cotgr. (1611) has 
couvade = couvie (COVEY) or couvement (brooding, 
sitting on eggs); whence the derisive phrase, faire 
la couvade ‘to sit cowring or skowking within 
dores, to lurke in the campe when Gallants are at 
the Battell’.] A term applied by some writers to 
the ‘ man-childbed’ attributed to some uncivilized 
or primitive races, and extended to comprehend a 
series of customs according to which, on the birth 
of a child, the father performs acts or simulates 
states natnral or proper to the mother, or abstains 
for a time from certain foods or actions, as if he 
were physically affected by the birth. 

1865 Tytor Early Tist. Afan. x. 288 One of these 
practices has an existing European name, the couvade, or 
‘hatching,’ and this term it may be convenient to use for 
the whole set. /d/d. x. 294 ‘The country .. where Marco 
Polo met with the practice of the couvade in the thirteenth 
century, appears to be tbe Chinese province of West Yunnan. 
1871 YULE Afarco Polo Note 3 to 1. 1. §7 This highly eccen- 
tric practice has been ably illustrated and explained by Mr, 
avis under the name of the Couzade or Hatching, by 
which it is known in some of the Béarn districts of the 
Pyrenees. 

[Fr. cowvade (in R. Etienne 1543, Ph. Monet 1626) was a 
word of the same class as creisade Crusapr, in which the 
suffix -ade,adapted from Pr. and Sp. -ada, It. -ada, -ata, is 
substituted for the cognate F. ve, from L. -d/a: see -ADE. 
It was thus etymologically a doublet of conde, covey. As 
applied to men the phrase fa/re da convade appears to have 
been merely derisive. The recent application of the word 
in anthropology is due to Dr. E. B. ‘Tylor, following M. 
Francisque Michel Le Pays Basque (1857) 201, where the 
‘man-childbed * attributed to the Basques and Béarnese, is 
said to be so called by the latter. But this is a mistake, 
traceable to a statement as to the phrase faire la convade, 
in Rochefort’s Hist. Naturedie et Morale des Antilles (1658) 
494-5, repeated witb variations by a sequence of later 
writers, It is not true that covvede was ever a name for 
the practice in Béarn; the Béarnese coade is simply =F. 
couvée, a covey cf chickens. Further, the pretended cxist- 
ence of the practice in Béarn and among the Basques 
appears to be merely the ccho of a statement of Strabo as 
to the ancient Celtiberians, loosely repeated by one com- 
piler after another as a commonplace of history. (See 
Academy 29 Oct., § and 19 Nov., ro and 17 Dec. 1892.)] 

+ Couve, cove, v Obs. [a. 1. couve-r, OF. 
cover, to hatch (eggs) :—L. exbdre to lie, recline.] 
trans.and intr, To incubate, hatch, or sit upon. 

1601 Hottaxn Pliny xxt. xvii, Those living creature that 
couve and quicken their egges within their belly. Zé/c/. 
Index to x. hii, The knitting of egges within the bodie, the 
laying, couving and sitting of them. 1603 — Piutarch's 
Mor. 1316 Whiles they sit and cove, their egges be preserved 
drie. 

+ Cou'vey, covie, v. Ols. Also 7 couvie, 
-y. (Var. of prec., perh. affected by the cognate 
sb. couvie, CovEY, F. convée.) intr. =prec. 

1598 Frorto, Accouare, to hatch, to lie close as a hen 
ouer hir chickens, to sqnat, to couie. 1601 HoLtanp Pinay 
x. lili, Doves lay and couvey ten times in the yeere. bid. 
(1634) I. 241 ey [tortoises] couvie a whole yeare before 
they hatch. /éfd, 318 Bees couvy and sit as hens do, 

Couvie sé., obs. f. Covey. 

Couvre-feu: see CuRFEW. 

Couward, Couwe, obs, ff. Cowarp, CoucH. 

+ Couwee, a. Obs. [a. F. conde tailed] In 
‘ryme couwee’, OF. zine conde, med.L. rithmus 
caudatus tailed rime, applied to a couplet or 
stanza with a tail, tag, or additional short line. 

{13.. Avs Rithmicandi in Relig, Antig.1. 32 Rithmorum 
caudatorum alii sunt consoni alii dissoni..Primus modus 
est quando duz distinctiones concordant simul, et additur 
cauda, et duzx aliz simul, et additur cauda, et caudz concor- 
dant.] ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, Prol. 85Ifit were made in 
ryme couwee, Or in strangere, or ene ace ta rede ie 
it ere Inowe, pat couthe not haf coppled a kowe, bat 
outhere in couwee, orin baston, Som suld haf ben fordon. 

Couze, cou3we, obs. ff. Cover. 

Couyn(e, var. Covin. 


COVE. 


Couze, obs. f. Coz. 

Couzen, -in, etc., obs. ff. Coustx, Cozen, ete. 

Couzeranite, var. CouSERANITE, 

Covable, couabill, crron. f. ConaBLE, CovEN- 
ABLE, suitable, proper. 

Covaite, Covan, obs. ff. Cover, Covey. 

Covande, -aunde: sce CovENANT. 

Covariant \ko»véeriint). A/ath. [f. Co- pref. 
4+ Vaniant.] (See quot.) 

1853 SyLvesTeR in PAG. Trans. CRLILL. 1. 544 Covariant, 
a function which stands in the same relation to the primitive 
function from which it is derived as any of its linear trans- 


forms do to a similarly derived transform of its primitive. 
1880 Carr Synop. Alath. § 1629. 

Covarture, covate, obs. ff. CoverturE, Cover. 

Cove kev), sd.1 Forms: 1-2 cofa, coua, 4- 
covo, (Sc. 4 cowe, 5 coaue, 6 coif). [Common 

eut. ; cf. MIIG. £ode (mod.G. sober), MLG, cove, 
coven, mod. hover; ON. kof cell, hut, shed, Sw. 
kofva, dial. hove, kuvi, hut, Norw. gove :~OT cut. 
*kubon, Some of the special applications in Eng. 
scem to be local developments, and are of late 
appearance in literature.] 

+1. In OF.: A sinall chamher, inner chamber, 
hed-chamber, cell, ete.; common with qualifying 
word prefixed, as éé2-cofa bone-chamber, body, 
gést-cofa spirit’s chamber, breast. 

a8o00 Corpus Gloss. 1583 Pistrimun: [-um), cofa. 956 
Charter Eadwig in Cod. Dipé, V.348 Of madiena coua on 
Sone hricweg t6 Kalhicres byrzclse. a 1000 Cadmon’s 
Gen, 1464 (Gr.) Wives culufre eft of cofan sended. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Ps. civ. 26 [cv. 30] On cyninga cofum [in cxédriibus 
regu), ¢r1000 Woe. in Wr Wicker 189/10 Penates, cof- 
godas. ¢10g0 Gloss. ibid. 423/18 fa conclani, on cofan, 

+b. Cove and Acys closet or chamber and 
key; an ancient legal phrase used by Bracton in 
reference to the functions and rights of the mistress 
of a house, from the age of fourteen or fifteen. Ods. 

In the 1569 ed. of Bracton, erroneously printed cone 
and key repeated in Spelman and the Law Dicts., as 
well as in the Rolls ed. of Bracton, The MSS. have 
clearly cove; MS. Rawlinson C. 158 has clene and hey (see 
Creve? chamber, bed-room, closet=cove); MS. Rawl. C. 
159 has cofre, app. altered from cafe. See W.H. Stevenson 
in Academy, 17 May 1890, 338. (It is not perfectly clear 
whether cove, cleve closet here meant ‘bed-chamber’ or 
* store-chamber '.) , F 

¢t2go Bracton it, xxxvii, § 2 Femina. .cum possit et sciat 
domui sua: disponere et ea facere qua: pertinent ad disposi. 
tionem et ordinationem domus, ut sciat qua: pertineant ad 
coue et keye, quod quidem esse non poterit ante quartum 
decimum annum vel decimum quintum. /éid. § 3 Cum 
esset quatuordecim vel quindecim annorum .. in tali wtate 
potest disponere domui sua et habere coue et keye. 
1651 W. G. tr. Cowel’s Inst. 33 A Woman is supposed to be 
of perfect age in Socage in all cases so soon as she is able 
to tae how to dispose of her house. .and is able to under- 
stand what appertains to Cone and Key, which cannot be 
before she be fourteen or fifteen years old. 1890 W. H. 
STEVENSON in Academy 17 May 338 ' Cove and key’ meant 
‘closet and key’, referring, no doubt, to the housewife's 
storechamber. 


te. Acell ina pigeon-cote. Ods. 

19725 Bravrey Family Dict. sv. Pigeon House, As to the 
Nests or Coves of the Pigeon-house, some build them in the 
Wall with flat Bricks. 

2. A hollow or recess in a rock, a cave, cavern, 


den. Sc. and 207th. 

cgso Lindisf. Gos. Matt. xxi. 13 Hus min_hus gebedes 
geccized zie nutedlice zie worhton 3a ilca cofa deafana[Aes. 
Gosp. to peofa cote; Vulg. speduncant latronum)\. — JFokn 
xi, 38 Se Halend..cuom to dam byrgenne, uzs uutudlice 
cofa [Vulg. sse/uca] 4 stan ofer-zessetted uzcs him. a 1300 
Cursor M, 12341 (Cott.) To pe leones coue he yod. ¢ 1375 
Se. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 814 & in pat roche hey & stay A 
cowe he had quhare he lay. ¢1q4g0 Henryson Jfor. Fad. 
56 All wylde beastes .. Drawes .. vnto tbeir dennes deepe, 
Couching for cold in coaues them to keepe. 1g13 Dovcras 
ZEneis 1. iv. 21 Vndir the hingand rokkis was alswa Ane coif, 
and thairin fresch wattir springand. 1396 DaLryMpLe tr. Les- 
lie's Hist. Scot. 47 A certane coue (Lat. atrium], quhairin 
water continualie drapping, in a schorte space turnes in a 
verie quhyte stane. 1787 Burns Hadloween i, Note, Anoted 
cavern near Colean-house, called the Coveof Colean. 1849 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Cinb UW. 358 The dark caverns, or 
‘coves',.tenanted by these animals. | ‘ 

3. A recess with precipitous sides in the steep 
flank of a mountain. (Common in the English 
Lake district, where small lateral valleys often end 
in ‘coves’.) b. In some parts of U.S.=gap, pass. 

1805 Worpsw. Fidelity iii, It was a cove, a huge recess 
That keeps till June, December’s snow, 1872 JENKINSON 
Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 337 The dark, solitary hollows of 
Nethermost, Ruthwaite, an Cock coves, /éid.342 A wild, 
secluded cove, at the head of the glen. 1872 ScHELE pr 
VERE A mericanisnis 511 Notch, a narrow passage, Hirengh 
the mountains. .in the Catskill mountains represented by 
Cove. 

4, A sheltered recess in a coast; a small bay, 
creek, or inlet where boats may shelter. 

1g90 Ferris Voy. Bristol in Arb. Garner VI. 161 Within 
five miles of St. Ives, we were constrained to seek for a 
cove; which we found called St. Dryvey, in Cornwall. 
1624 Cart. Samirn Virginia 1.20 Gallant Coues, to containe 
in many of them roo sayle, 1674 Ray S. & £. C. Words 62 
Cove, a little harbour for boats. West Countrey. 1720 De 
For Capt, Singleton iv, 58 We run our vessel into a little 
cove. 1776 C, Lee in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 
244 The creek, or cove, which separates it from the con- 
tinent, is near a mile wide, 807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 


COVE. 


(1813) 37 There are several coves and indentures in the cliffs 
between the Start Point and the mouth of the Dart river. 
1833 Tennyson Poents 30 As waves that froin the outer deep 
ff into a quiet cove. 
5. ‘rans. A sheltered place or recess among 


hills, woods, etc. 

1786 \W. Gitpin Afts, & Lakes 1. 133 Ambleside is ..de- 
lightfully seated. A cove of lofty mountains balf incircles 
it on the north. 1787 Worosw. Evening Walk 2 ‘Tis mine 
to rove Through fae grey dell, high wood, and toral 
cove. 1860 Barttett Dict, Amer. Cove, a strip of prairie 
extending into the woodland. 1863 Mary Howirrr *. 
Bremer’s Greece VW. xii. 35 Small farm-houses .. may not 
unfrequently be met witb in the little coves of the valleys. 

6. Arch, A concave areh or vault; an arched 
moulding or concavity running along the project- 
ing member of a structure; ¢sf. the concave arch 
of a ceiling; now usually the quadrantal curve at 
its junction with the cornice. 

1 gu MIS. Act. St. Fohn's Hosp. Canterd,, Payd for 
makyng off a cove ouer de ovyn, 1645 Evetys Alen. (1857) 
I. 219 The fillings up, or cove, betwixt the walls, were of 
urns and earthen pots, for the better sounding. 1787 Burns 
Brigs of Ayr 133 O'er arching, mouldy, gloom.inspiring 
coves, Supporting roofs fantastic. 1793 Seraros Edystone 
“L. § 278 note, Vhis course..forms the cove on the outside. 
1797 Trans. Soc, Encouragem. Arts XV. 252 Paintings 
..on curved surfaces, such as the coves of ceilings. 1823 
P. Nicho.son Pract, Build. 139 The coves and cornices of 
rooms are generally executed in plaster. 3884 Law Jrmes 
18 Oct. 4o1/2 The ceiling... is .. joined to the walls with a 
cove having a radius of six feet. 

b. Nault. (See quot.) 

c850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 112 Cove, the arched 
moulding sunk in at the foot or lower part of the taffrail. 

7. Comb. Cove-bracketing (see quot.); cove- 
plano, a plane for entting coved surfaces. 

1873 J. Ricuaros MW ood-2vorking Factories 146 In some 
shops it will be worked out by hand with cove planes. 
1876 Gwitt Archit, Gloss, Cove Bracketing, the wooden 
skeleton for the lathing of any cove .. usually applied to 
that of the quadrantal cove, which is placed between the 
flat ceiling and the wall. 

Cove (ké'v), 54.2 slang (orig. Thieves’ caut). 
Forms: 6-7 cofe, 6 coff, 7- cove. [The early 
variant cofe has snggested that this is identieal with 
Se. Corr sé., ‘ehapman, pedlar’, the sense having 
undergone the same transition as in Cuar, which 
is now nearly equivalent in meaning, save that cove 
belongs to a lower and more slangy stratum of 
speech. But the phonctic change of / to v, at so 
late a date, is not usual; and the origin of the 
word still remains obscure. Cf. also Co st.2] A 
fellow, ‘chap’, ‘customer ’ ; sometimes = Boss 55.6 
(see quots. 1812, 1891). 

1567 Harman Caveat 84 A gentry cofe, a noble or 
gentleman. /éi/. 86 What, stowe you, bene cofe .. 
What, bolde your peace, good fellowe. 1609 Dekker 
Lanth. §& Candle Lt, Wks. 1884-5 I], 196 The word 
Coue, or Cofe, or Cuffin, signifies a Man, a Fellow, &c. 
..a good fellow is a Bene Cofe. 1621 B. Jonson Gipstes 
Metamorph, Wks. (Rtldg.) 619/2 There's a gentry cove 
here, Is the top of the shire, a1 B.E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Cofe, c. as Cove. 1737 in Logan Pedlar’s Pack 
(1869) 147 Now my Kinchin Cove is gone. 1812 J. H. 
Vaux Flash Dict. s.v. The master of a house or shop is 
called the Cove..; when joined to particular words, as a 
cross-cove, a flash-cove, a leary-cove, &c., it simply implies 
a man of those several descriptions. 3838 Dickens O. Twist 
x, That old cove at the book-stall, 31891 N. Goutp Doué. 
Event 115, 1 am not in the habit of being called a cove. 
1891 Lentzner Awsstralian Word-bk., Cove, master or 
overseer of an Australian station. 

Cove (kouv), w= [f. Cove 54,1} 

+1. iuir. To shelter ina cove or small bay. Ods. 

163: E. Petuam God's Power & Prov. in Collect, Voy. 
(Church. 1704) IV. 811 Even there between two Rocks we 
coved. /did. 814 We could not possibly get to Bell Sound 
that night, but Coved halfway, 

2. trans. To arch or vault ; i to arch (a ccil- 
ing) at its junction with the wall, 

1756, 1779 [see Coven], 18:7 Scotr Let. to Terry 29 Oct., 
in Lockhart, I resign tbe idea of coving the library to 
your better judgement. 1864 Kerr Geutl, JJouse 207 An- 
other good principle is to cove the ceilings, 

b. To incline inwards (the sides of a fireplace) : 
see COVING 2. 

1838 iad Duties Corps R. Eng. U1. 253 Fire-places .. 
should all have their sides altered by coving them. 

Cove, var. of Core adv. Obs., quickly. 

ax33a5 Names of Hare in Rel, Ant, 1. 134 The liztt-fot 
.. The go-bi-grounde..The coue-arise. 

Cove, var. of Couve wv. ; obs. f. Cover. 

Coved (kéuvd), po/. a. [f. Cove sh.l and » + 
-ED.] Formed into a cove; arched, vaulted. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 130 The spring .. is sur- 
rounded with a coved wall of about three feet high. 1779 
H. Swinaurnxe 7rav. through Spain xiiv. (T.), The mosques 
+.are rounded into domes and coved roofs. 1853 Ruskin 
Stones Ven, II. vi. § 81. 209 The roof proper may be flat, 
coved, or domed. 1879 Sir G: Scott Leet. Archit, I. 138 
<< on its coved surface the coffered panels. 

. Coved ceiling; one rising in an arched 
curve; now nsually one conneeted with the cor- 
nicc by a concave curve. 

3796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1, 489 A coved ceiling of about 
to feet high, 3858 Hawrnorne fr. & Jt. Yrnis. 1. 165 In 
the coved ceiling. .there are still some bright frescos. 1880 
Sat, Rev, No. 1292. 135 The destruction of the coved 
plaster ceiling of Bishop Montague. 
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Coveitise, var. of CovETISE covetousness. 

Covel(le, obs. ff. of Cow1, a tub, ete, 

Coveld : see Covip. 

Covelet (kévlét). 
small cove. 

1876 R. F. Burton Goril/a L. 1h. 4, 1 landed. .in acovelet 
smootbed by a succession of sandpits, 1887 Hatt Caine 
Deemster ix. 64 The coast-line curved into covelets and 
promontories. A ‘ 5 f 

Covelline, covellite (koverloin, -ott), Afin. 
[N amcd after Covelli, an Italian mineralogist who 
onnd the mineral in the lava of Vesuvins: see 
-INE, -ITE.] A native indigo-blue sulphide of 
copper; often called A/ue or indigo copper. 

1850 Dana Ain. 510 Covelline. 1868 /did. 84 Covellite 
is the result of the decomposition of other ores of copper. 
3863-72 Warr Dict. Chet. 11. 74 Protosulphide of Copper 
or Cupric Sulphide, CuS. This compound is found native, 
as Covellin, Indigo copper, ete. 

So Cove'llinite = prec. 

3861 Bristow Gloss. 98 Covellinite, 1869 Puttiips lesen, 
x. 278 Covellinite—a sulphide of copper—is noticed as a 
Vesuvian product hy Beudant, 

Coven, covin (kz'vén). Sc. Also 6 covan. 
[Var. of coveut, Coxvent.] An asscmbly, meet- 
Ing, or company. Ods. 

100-20 Duxpar Quhen mony bene fices vakit Whs. (1885) 
aos Lat anis the cop ga round about, And wyn the covanis 
2. ». couenis) banesoun. 2 

b. sfec. A gathering of witchcs; a ‘convent’ 
or company of thirtecn witches ; cf, Convent 1, 2. 

1662 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. HE. 606 Ther vold 
meit bot sometymes a Coven..Ther is threttein persones in 
ilk Coeven, 1830 Scort Demonol. ix. 286 The witches of 
Auldearne .. were told off into squads, or Covines. 1886 
C. Rocrrs Soc. Life Scot. WI. xx. 278 To their covens or 
gatherings the foul sisterhood were borne through the air. 

+Co-venable, ¢. Os. Also 4 -abul, 5 
-abil(l. [a, AF. and OF, covenadle, cuvenable, 
early var. of couvenable (ef. Cun- prefix), £. co(u)- 
wen-ir, comven-anl, to agree:—L. convenire to 
agree, come together: see Convene. In Eng. 
covenab/e wns further rcdnecd to cou'nad/e, whence 
corruptly comnable, contunable, COMENABLE, and 
ConaBLE, (Cf. the forms of Covenant.) Ultimately 
the fall form convenad/e was exclusively used in 
French andadopted alsoin Eng.: see CoNVENABLE.] 

a8 Agreeing with circumstances; appropriate, 
becoming, meet, fit, sttttable. 

[1a92 Britton viii. § 1 Lour covenable susteinaunce. 
¢3340 Cursor MM, 10122 (Trin.) Charite is so couenabu' 
[r.r. comunable, comunabil]. 1382 Wycur Ax. xv. 23 A 
couenable name [Vulg. congrunumt women) he putte to the 
place, clepynge it Mara. 1395 E. A. H'tlds (1882) 6 A 

d couenable for a gentel womman. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
7951 Withouten couenable cause. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 89 He is happy that usith his dayes in 
doyng couenable thinges a 1533 Lo. Berxers Gold, Bh. 
AM. Aurel, (1546) Hij, Wise ..as it is couenable for a 
curiouse Poi to be. xs8z J. Bern J/addon's Answ, 
Osor. 383 b, All the Sacramentes..we doe observe in due 
and covenable order. 1628 Coxe On Litt, 82 a, Hee shall 
haue time and space to tender to him couenable mariage. 

2. Agrecing with cach other; consistent. 

3382 Wreur Jfark xiv. 56 Sothli manye seiden fals 
witnessinge ajens him, and the witnessingis weren not 
couenable (Vulg. conveniential. 

3. Suitable for a purpose, or to the needs or 
wishes of any one ; convenient. 

1380 Wreur Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 388 Whan a covenable 
day tell. 1393 Gower Conf. IIL, 339 The wind was _coven- 
able, 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. at. xxiii. 136 Engyns 
couenable to drawe out of the shippes the timber, the 
stones, the pipes and other thinges. 1569 Srocker tr. 
Drod, Sie. mu. xviii. 135 Sending them into places couenable 
to winter. 1643 Prynne Sov, Power Parl. ,70 To obvent 
the malice of such felons, and to see a covenable remedy. 

4. Of persons: Of becoming appearance or be- 
haviour; seemly, comely; accomplished. Cf. 
proper (man, child, etc.) in obs. and dial. use. 

1350 Will. Palerne 4089 A ful Ioueli lady lettered at 
best, corteys & couenabul, Trevisa Barth. Del. K. 
yut x, (1495) 31 The sygne that hyght Gemini..makyth a 
man fayr, couenable, and of meane stature. c1g0o Beryn 
244 Ful abill To armes, & to travaill, & persone couenabill. 
1523 Lp, Berxers Frotss, 1, ceclxxix. 635 A sonne called 
Phi G a right couenable and gracious man, 
+Co-venableness, 0s. rare. [f. prec. + 
-NESS.} Fitness; scasonableness; suitableness. 

1383 Wreur Ecc. viii. 6 To alle nede time is and couen- 
ablenesse [Vulg. ofportunitas]. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 
PR. vt. xx. (1495) 208 In fedynge men sbolde take hede 
to couenablynesse of tyme. 
+Covena‘blete. Oés. [a. OF. covenabiet?: 
see COVENABLE and -Ty.] Fitness, suitableness ; 
also, a fit occaston, an opportnnity. 

3382 Wycuir 2 Jfacc, xiv. 2 chapte couenabletee [Vulg. 
opportuuitatem), in whiche he shulde perfourme the maun- 
ement, — Afaft. xxvi. 16 And fro that tyme he soujte 
couenablete, for to bitake hym. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
t. vii, 16 This onely couenablete without the other propretees. 

+ Co-venably, adv. Obs. [f. CovENABLE + 
-L¥ 2; cf, ConaBLy, CoNVENABLY.] Ina snitable, 
proper, or convenient manner; fitly; appropriately ; 
seasonably, opportunely ; conveniently. 

3383 Wvceuir J/ark xiv. 11 And be sou3te how he schulde 
bitraye him couenably [Vulg. offortune), 1387 Trevis 
ITigden (Rolls) 1, 303 Gades is eouenableliche first i-sette 


{£ Cove sé6.1+-ner.] A 


COVENANT. 


among be ylondes of be greet see. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 9 A good medicine couenably yeuen to 
them that be seke. 1633 Sir H. Fixen Lazy (1636) 175 Ifa 
daughter be couenably married by him, this is a iuicient 
aduancement. [1764 Burn Poor Laws 3 In every church 
..a secular person was to be ordained vicar perpetual, and 
covenably endowed. Cf. Act ¢ Hen. IV. c. nile 
+ Co-venance, 5b. Oés. In 5-6 -aunce. {a. 
OF, covenance, now convenance, whence later Eng. 
CONVENANCE.] Agrecment, covenant, convention. 
Ye1478 Ser. lowe Degre go2 in Hazl. £. P. P. 1. §7 Vato 
the kynge soone he rade, As he before his couenaunce 
made. 1483 Caxton /7 sop (1889) 47 The couenaunces and 
pactyons made by..force oughte not to be holden. 1490 
— Eneydos Wiii, 156 The kynge Latyne and the other 
barons dew the covenances [of the combat}. ¢rs0o 
Melusine (E: E. T. S.) 5 She assentid to bit by such 
couenaunce that never be sbuld see ber naked, 
+Co-venance, v. Oés. In 5 -aunce. [a. OF. 
covenancier, -ancer, to covenant, settle or contract, 
f. covenauce, agreement, covenant: see prec.] 
trans. To agree to, settle, or contract by covenant. 
a 31450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 100 She thenne, that wold 
fayne haue sene this maryage to be couenaunced and 
graunted. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxxvii. 126 To hym he 
hadde couenauaced his daughter Lauyne. 


Covenant (kz vinant), 55. Forms: a. 4 coue- 
nante, -ande, -ond(e, kouenand, 4-5 coue- 
naund(e, 4-6 -and, -aunt(e, 5 -awnt(e, 3-7 
covenant, 7- covenant. 8. 3 conuenant, 4 
-and,6-ent. yy. 4 conant, connande, cuunand, 
Sc. cewnnand, 4-6 conand(e, Sv. cunnand(e, 5 
eunaunt, connownt, cownand, Sc. connand. 
(4? cuuvaunt, kuuant, § covande, -aundo: 
peth. error of u,v, for .) 8. 5 comnawnt, eum- 
nawnte, [a. OF. covenan/ (12-15th c. in Littré), 
later convenant, sb, use of covenant, convenani adj., 
orig. pa. pple. of convenir to agree: see CoVENA- 
BLE, and cf. the development of forms there.] 

1. A mutnal agreement between two or more 
persons to do or refrain from doing certain acts ; 
a compact, contract, bargain; sometimes, the un- 
dettaking, pledge, or promise of one of the parties. 
Phrases, Zo make or enter into a c.; lo hold, keep, 
break c. (No longer in ordinary use, exc. when 


coloured by legal or theological associations.) . 

a. 1300 Cursor AM. 7484 (Cott) Sir King, he said, hald 
me couenand. ¢1315 SHorFuam 64 Hit is wykked con- 
dicioun, Covenaunt of schrewead-hede. ¢1386 Cnavcer 
Frankl, T, 859 Haue I nat holden covenant vnto thee. 
c 1400 Destr. Trey 999 Ne he keppid no couenaand to be 
kynd maydon, ¢1477 Caxton Yason 77b, They made 


couenaunt thatthey sholde slehim. 1549 B&, Com. Prayer, 
Solemn. Matrimonie, So these persons may surely per- 
fourme and kepe the vowe and couenaunt betwixt them 


made. 1611 Biste Gen, xxi.27 And Abraham tooke sheepe 
and oxen, and gaue them vnto Abimelech: and both of 
them made a couenant [1§35 CoverpaLe bond together}. 
3644 Direct. Publ, Worship in Scotell Acts ‘ Ord. MN 
(1658) 87 Who are now to be joyned in the Honourable 
estate ia Marriage, the Covenant of their God. 1643 Caavi 
Sacr, Covt. 7 A Covenant ..is more than a promise, and 
Tesse than a Oath. 1781 Cowper Conversation 684 Dad 
men, profaning friendship’s hallowed name, Form, in its 
stead, a covenant of shame. 3184: Evrninstone //ist. Jud, 
IL. 17 He had entered into a covenant for mutual support 
with forty of the king's other slaves. 

B. x97 R. Grovc. (Rolls) 3722 Al pat lond By certeyn 
conuenant was in Kyng Artures hond. 1300 Cursor Al, 
2352 (Cott.) Our Inuerd him held treu conuenand., 1546 
Lynorsay Tragedy 327 Haistelie my conuenent J brak. 

y. 1330 R. Brussxe Chron. (1810) 57 Suane..to bat conant 
him ieee 3375 Barnour Bruce in. 753 The cunnand on 
this wyss was maid. «a 1400-g0 Alexander 5543 Ile [Alex- 
ander) makis a conand with his knijtis. c1rg70 Ilenav 
Wallace vu, 1345 To Bruce sen syne he kepit na connand. 
3483 Cath. Angi. 74 To breke Conande, defacise’..To 
make Conande, facisci, 1513 Doucias nets vin. Prok. 102 
How mony crakyt cunnand? 1526 J¥lgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 1666, Theyr eares also hath made a conuencyon or 
conande with reason. 

8 cx1440 Promp, Parv. 108 Cumnawnte (v.77. comnawnt, 
cunaunt), pactiui, fedus, convencio. 


tb. 70, on, upon, in, af (a or the) covenant: 
on a mutaal stipulation, or understanding ; on the 


condition fha?. Obs. 

a1300 Cursor M, 7637 (Cott.) If be wald His doghter 
wedde..To be conuenand for to bring An hundreth hefds 
to be king. ¢ 13a5 Afetr. Hont. 2 Thu gaf man skil nnd in- 
siht..To kouenand that he serue the riht. ¢€ 1400 Alelayne 
193 Ia that conande I yelde it the. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Theodera 237 One pat cunnande.. 1 wil tel be a thinge. 
©1440 [poinydon 696, I shall you telle, At this couenant 
wold T dwelle. ¢1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1700 On pe 
conand pat whils I Jeue Pou tell naman what I didd. r5.. 
Merchant & Son 8 in Hazk &. P. P. 1. 138 On a cove- 
naunt, fadur, A! wyll, and ellys not. 1548 Hatt Chron. 
236 b, To conclude a truce. .upoa covenannt, every maa to 
havehisawne, _ 

+2. A promise made to oneself, a solemn per- 


sonal resolve, a vow. Ods. 

€13385 Cuaucer L. G. IW, 688 Cleopatra, And in myn 
self this couenaunt made IJ tho, ffor ryght swich as 3e feldyn 
wel or wo The same wolde I felen, life or dethe. 

+3. Each of the points or terms of an agreement. 


Obs, exe, as in 4b. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 712 And swiftly he sware on pat shene 
od: All the couenaandes to kepe. cx14q40 Jpomydon 711 
freely they rode..And to the qnene the covenanty's seyd. 
1584 Powet Lloyd's Cambria 119 Certaine other couenants 
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were agreed upon between them. 
World , viii, § 6 To make good the Covenants of the late 
concluded peace. . 

4. Law. A formal agreement, convention, or 
promise of legal validity; esf. in Eng. Law, a 
promise or contract under seal, (The English 
equivalent of Lat. couventio as technically uscd 


from the Norman Conquest onwards.) 
.¢1330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 260 Pe conantz pat wer 
sette..Kyng Philip has bam gette fro bat tyme hiderward. 
G 62385 Cuaucer LZ. G. W, 2135 Ariadne, As ye han In 
this Covenaunt herd me rede, 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ccexxix, 240 It was sent to the court of rome .. that the for- 
sayd couenauntz shold be enbulled. rg92 West _rs¢ /f. 
Symbol, § 100 G, An Instrument of Couenants therefore 
is a formal deed conteining an agreement of diuers per- 
sons, 1641 Termes dela Ley 91b, Covenant is an Agree- 
ment made by Deed in writing, and sealed between two 
rsons..if the one of them holdeth not his covenant but 
breaketh it, then hee which thereof feeleth himselfe grieved, 
shall have thereupon a Writ of covenant. 1817 W. Setwyn 
Law Nisi Prins (ed, 4) 11. Index s.v., Express and implied 
covenants defined. 1837 Penny Cyél, VILL. 116 ‘The lien 
of covenants usually contains introductory words, declaring 
the entent of the covenant. If there are several cove- 
nantors, it usually declares the covenant to be several, or 
joint, or joint and several. 1875 Dicsy Real Prop. vi. 
ee 294 A covenant to stand seised was where a person 
y deed agreed to stand seised to the use of some near rela- 


1614 Ratricu Hiés/. 


tion—son, brother, nephew, or cousin. 
b. esf. A particular clanse of agreement con- 
tained in a deed; ¢. g. the ordinary covenants to 


pay rent, etc, in a lease. 

161r SHaxs. Cymé. 1. iv. 155 Let there be couenants 
drawne between’s, 1634 Mitton Comus 682 You invert the 
covenants of her [nature’s] trust. a@17z0 Suerrintp (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) II. 103 The City granted the Lease 
at last..full of covenants so much to the City’s advantage. 
1767 Biackstone Conun. II, 304 After warranty usually 
follow covenants, or conventions; which are clauses of 
agreement contained in a deed, 1810 J. MarsHaLe Const. 
Opin, (1839) 127_The suit was instituted on several cove- 
nants contained in a deed made by John Peck. 1872 R. B. 
SmytH Mining Statist. 97 Four new leases. .were declared 
void for non-fulfilment of covenants. Jfod. Are there any 
restrictive covenants on tbis property? pi 

+5. The matter agreed upon between two parties, 
or undertaken or promised by either ; hencc, cove- 
nanted duty, service, wages, rent, etc. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4990 (Cott.) Pe term es fourti dais sette 
Pat 10 bam mi cuunand gette. c13ag 2. £. Allit. P. A. 
56x Watz not a pené by couenaunt pore? 1377 Lanew. ?. 
Pt. B. xiv. 153 OMS. C) Alle pat done her connande wel 
han dowble hyre for her trauaille, 148: in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 316 Euery prentes that..trewly seruethe his cownand. 
c11485 Dighy Alyst, ut, 1803 Lo, here is all pi connownt, all- 
redy pou xallit have. 156 Becon Sick Man's Salve Wks. 
Il. 244 Look well unto thy servants. Give them their 
covenants, and suffer them not to be idle. 1596 Spenser 
State frel. (1633) 57 Exacting of them (besides his covenants) 
what he pleaseth, 


+6. Pledge, security. Ods. rare. 

1644 Mitton Avreop. (Arb.) 32 He who freely magnifies 
what hath been nobly done .. gives ye the best cov'nant 
of his fidelity, F 

7. Script. Applied esp. to an engagement entered 
into by the Divine Being with some other being 
or persons. 

[The Heb. word n13 4érIth is also the ordinary term for 
a contract, agreement, alliance, or league between men. It 
is constantly rendered in the Septuagint by 8ca®jxn ‘ dis- 
position, distribution, arrangement’, wbich occurs in Aris- 
topbanes in the sense ‘convention, arrangement between 
parties’, but usually in cl. Gr. meant ‘disposition by will, 
Accordingly, the Old Latin translation of the 
rendered S:a6%xy 
by festamentunt, eee Bes translated the Heb. by 
fadus and factune indifferently. Hence, in the Vulgate, 
tbe O. T. has the old rendering ¢estamentum in the (Galle 
can) Psalter, but Jerome's renderings /adus, pactum else- 
where; the N. T. has always ¢estamentum. In English 
Wyclif strictly followed the Vulgate, rendering /edus, 
pactunt, by boond, covenaunt, rather indiscriminately, Zeséa- 
sentunz in the Psalter and N.T. always by testament. So 
the versions of Rheims and Douay. The r6the. English 
versions at length used covenant entirely in O. T’. (includ- 
ing the Psalter), and Tindale introduced it into 6 places 
in the N.. These the Geneva extended to 23, and the 
Bible of 1611 to 22 (in 2 of which Gen. had festament), 
leaving testament in 14 (in 3 of which Gen. had covenant), 
The Revised Version of 1881 bas substituted covenaué in 12 
of these, leaving /estanzent in 2 only (Heb. ix. 16, 17).] 

Thus A, dcabqnn, fadus ( pactum), covenant are applied 
to God's engagement with Noah and his posterity, Gen. vi. 

18, ix, 9-17; to tbat made with Abraham and his posterity, 
Gen, xvii, of which the token was circumcision; to the 
institution of the Mosaic Law, Exod. xxiv. 7,8, and to that 
law or its observance itself, whence the expressions book 9, 
the covenant (i.e. of the law), ark of the covenant, blood o, 
the covenant (i.e. of beasts ritually sacrificed), Zand of the 


testament’. 
Bible (Itala) appears to have uniform] 


the Israelites, in its various phases, is commonly called the 
Old Covenant, in contrast to which the prophets made 
promise of a new covenaut, Jer. xxxi. 313 and this name 
navy Siadinn New Covenant (testament) was, according to 
St. Luke xxii. 20, applied ie esus to the new relation 
to man which God had established in Him. «In this sense= 
it is also used by St. Paul and the writer of tbe Epistle to 
the Hebrews, who contrast these two covenants (Gal. iv. 24, 
Heb. viii. 13, ix. 15, etc.), also called by commentators the 
Temporal and the Eternal Covenant (cf. Heb. xiii. 20). 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 1975 (Cott.) A couenand neu ic hight 
to pe, pou sal fra now mi rainbow see. /édid. 2667 Hald 
3ee be couenand o pis wils] Do your knaue-barnes to cir- 
cumces. 1382 WycLir 3er. xxxi. 31 Y shal smyte to the 
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hous of Irael and to the hous of fuda newe pes couenaunt, 
not after the couenaunt that y couenauntede with 3oure 
fadris [/7eé, viii. 8, I schal ene @ newe testament), 1557 
N.Y. (Genev.) //cé, viii, 8, I shal make with the house of 
Israel and with the house of luda a new couenant [earlier 
versions testament), 1611 Pisce “.r. xxxiv. 28 And he 
wrote vpon the Tables the words of the couenant, the ten 
Commandements. — //ed. viii. Aeading, And the temporall 
Couenant with the Fathers (is abolished] by the eternal 
Couenant of the Gospel. /éid. xii. 24 ‘The mediatour of the 
new Couenant [margin testament), 1667 Mitton P. 1. 
x1, 892 And makes a Covenant never to destroy The Earth 
again by flood. 1779 Cowper Olney //ymns, Oh, how I 
love thy holy word, thy gracious covenant, O Lord! 1818 
J. Bexson Bible w. Notes, Heb, xiii, 20 The everlasting 
covenant—viz, the covenant of Braces in its last dispensa- 
tion, termed everlasting. 1881 N. T. Luke xxii. 20 This 
cup ts the newcovenant [marg. testament] in my blood. 

b. Hence covenant is sometimes used = Dispcn- 


sation. 

1818 J. Benson Bible w. Notes, Rom, iii. 28 The faith by 
which men, under the New Covenant, are justified. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 111. 587 ‘he doctrine, that 
it was allowable for a man now, as well as under the old 
covenant, to have several wives. 1867 Br. Forses Expl. 
39 Art. vii. (1881) 118 Another important instance of the 
connection between the old and the new covenant is Pro- 
phecy, oe ' ; 

c. The two divisions of the Scripturcs, belonging 
to the Mosaic and Christian dispensations respec- 
tively, are sometimes called the Looks of the Old 
and the New Covenazi, instead of the usual form 


O. and N. Testament (Gr. radaid and xaiv) Sade). 
1987 Gotninc De Mornay xxxiit. 541 The Gospels, the 
Acts, and the Epistles, all which together we call the newe 
Couenant or the newe Testament. 1796 Newcome (tif/e), 
An attempt towards revising our English Translation of the 
Greek Scriptures or the new Covenant of Jesus Christ. 

a. (Greater) Book of the Covenant, Little Book 
of the C.: names given by O.T. critics to certain 
portions of the Book of Exodus, viz. ch. xx. 22- 
xxiii, and ch. xxxiv. 11-26 respectively. 

8. Theol. a, Covenant of Works, Covenant of 
Grace; the two relations which are represented 
as subsisting between God and man, before and 
since the Fall. 

The Covenant of Works (or of Life) was made with Adam 
for himself and his posterity upon condition of obedience; 
the Covenant of Grace (or of Redemption) with ‘the Second 
Adam’ and with his elect in him, for their deliverance from 
the misery and penalty into which they had fallen through 
transgression of the covenant of works, The theology of the 
covenants, or Federal Theology, was first elaborated by 
Koch or Cocceius (1603-1669); and attained great vogue 
in the 17the., esp. among the Puritans. It is prominently 
developed in the Westminster Confession of Faith, and its 
accompanying Catechisms. 

a1640 J. Batt Covt, of Grace (1645) 8 The Covenant of 
workes, wherein God covenanteth with man to give him 
eternall life upon condition of perfect obedience in his own 
person. The Covenant of Grace, which God worketh with 
man promising eternal life upon condition of believing. 
1643-7 Westn. Conf. Faith vii, Of Gods Covenant with 
Man. 1647 Assembly's Larger Catech. A.xxxi,Thecovenant 
of grace was made with Christ as the second Adam, and in 
him with all the elect as his seed. 1647 Shorter Catech. 
A. 12 When God had created man, he entered ioto a _cove- 
nant of life with him, upon condition of perfect obedience. 
1654 Jer. TAyLor ey Answ. Bp. Rochester, Only tbe 
covenant of works did God make with all men till Christ 
came; but he did never exact it after Adam. 1666 Bunyan 
Grace Ab. (1879) 351 Thus. .was my Soul. .tossed sometimes 
headlong into despair, sometimes upon the Covenant of 
Works. 1774 Fretcuer Salv, by Grace Wks. 1795 IV. 30 
An account of the two covenants, that God entered into 
with man. 1818 Scott Old Mort. viii, ‘ Whilk Covenant is 
your honour meaning ?—is it the Covenant of Works, or the 
Covenant of Grace ? 3 : 

b. Applied to the engagement with God which 
is entered into by believers at their baptism, or ad- 
mission into the visible church, 

xssz Asp. Hamitton Catech, (1884) 17 The covenand or 
condition maid in Baptyme. 1597 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. 
Ixiv. § 4 Baptism implieth a covenant or league between 
God and man. 1634 Canne Necess, Separ. (1849) 222 Yet 
have they not any..power to make them members of God’s 
church (if they be not under the visible covenant). 1644 
Direct. Publ. Worship in Scobell Acts §& Ord. 1. It. (1658) 
84 To improve and make the right use of their Baptism; 
and of the Covenant sealed thereby betwixt God and their 
souls. 1786 Westey Wks. (1872) IV. 325 That solemn 
service, the renewing of our covenant with God,  18ar 
Wornsw. Zcel. Sonn. wi. xxiii, On each head His lawn- 
robed Servant lays An apostolic hand, and with prayer 
seals The Covenant. 1827 Kesre Chr. Year, 5th Sun, 
after Easter x, The covenant of our secood birth. 1891 
C. Moztey The Sov xviii. Admitted to covenant with 
God, as in our Catechism all baptized persons are described 
as children of God. , . 

9. Eccl. a. Sc. Hist. The name given to cer- 


tain bonds of agreement signed by the Scottish 
Presbyterians for the defence and furtherance of 


their religion and ecclesiastical polity. 

The National Covenant was signed at Edinburgh on 28 
Feb. 1638 for the defence of Presbyterianism against the 
Episcopal system that had been introduced_by James I 
and Charles I. The Solemn League and Covenant was 
accepted by the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land on 17 Aug. 1643, and by the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, and English Parliament, on 25 Sept, as a league 
between England and Scotland on the basis of the esta- 
blishment of Presbyterianismin both countries. It istothe 
latter especially that the name usually refers. It is some- 
times given also to the Bonds subscribed at Edinburgh by 
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the Lords of the Congregation and their followers on 3 Dec. 
1557, and at Perth on 31 May 1559, the object of which was 
the carrying out of the Protestant Reformation. 

1638 Dk. Hamu.ron in //, Papers (Camden) 11 If you uill 
not be content to admitt the Couenant to remaine, call a 
enerall assemblie uher ye may expeckt the Bishopes to be 
limited. 1643 Solemn League & Covt., We Noblemen, 
Barons, Knights, Gentlemen, Citizens, Burgesses, Ministers 
of the Gospel and Commons of all sorts ..after mature de- 
liberation, resolv'd and determin’d to enter into a mutual 
and solemn League and Covenant. 1643 Evetyn Diary 
23 July, The Covenant being pressed, ] abscented myselfe. 
1650 Cnas. If Oath in fist. Chas. £1 (1660) 76, I Charles 
King of Great Britain France and Ireland, de assure and 
declare by my solemn Oath. .my allowance and approbation 
of the National Covenant, and of the Solemn League and 
Covenant. 1661 Evetyn Diary 22 May, The Scotch Cove- 
nant was burnt by the common hangman in divers places 
in London, Oh prodigious change! 1677 Burxet Alem, 
Dks. of Hamilton 367 The 17th of August, the day in 
which the Covenant was first made, which from thence 
some used to call Safnt Covenant’s Day, 1761 Hume 
fist, Fug. WA. litt. 139 The Earl of Argyle .. had at last 
embraced the Covenant. 1848 Macavtay //ist. Eng. 1. 213 
Lauderdale had been conspicuous among the Scotch in- 
surgents of 1638, and zealous for the covenant. 

b. Church Covenant: the formal agreement 
made and subscribed bythe members of a Congrega- 
tional Church in order to constitute themselves a 
distinct religious society. (Animportant feature of 
Congregational polity in New England.) 

¢ 1640 T. Dlooxrr Ch, Discipline 1 iv. (1648) 45 Of the 
Formall cause ofa Visible Church, the Church Covenant. 
1702 C. Matuer Magn. Christi viv, Of the Form of the 
Visible Church, and of Church Covenants. 

10. atirib. and Comtb., as covenant ark, blessings, 
charter, engagement, mercies, right, safely,-servant; 
covenanl-breaker, -closure sbs.; covenanl-breaking, 
ensuring, -keeping, -making adjs.; covenani-wise 
adv. 

1871 Macnvurr Men, Patnos xii. 167 The ‘covenant Ark 
+ -will rise buoyant on the waters, 1836 E. Oster in Pal- 
mer BA. of Praise (1874) 299 A milder seal than Abraham 
found Of “cov'nant blessings more Divine. ¢ 1440 romp. 
Parv. 108 *Cumnawnte bre rile nl Ae 1534 Tixpanre 
Rom. i. 3 Covenaunte breakers, vnlovinge, truce-breakers. 
1646 P, Bucketry Gospel Covt. 1. 48 We cannot be a cove: 
nant-breaker. 1737 WaATERLAND Encharist 104 The Cove- 
nant, or rather, the ‘Covenant-Charter, was given soon after 
the Fall, to Mankind in general. 1653 Baxtir Peace 
Conse. Ep. Ded., Your hearts in their ’Covenant.closure 
with Christ. 1861-6 J. Scot Chr. Lyfe (1747) TNL. 290 
Unless we perform it upon a “Covenant Engagement. 19781 
Cowrrr //ofe 150 Bright as the *Covenant-ensuring bow. 
1685 J. Howr in H. Rogers Lif ix. 231 ‘To that blessed... 
and *covenant-keeping God. 1379 Barsour #ruce 1. 561 
Sa fell off this *conand making. ¢1750 Hesley's d/ynms 
(1831) Suppl. d/ymus No. 748 And make the *cov'nant peace 
nine own. 1660 //ist, Chas. // 83 Those hard *Covenant 
Pills which the Kirkmen made him swallow. 1705 Stanuorr. 
faraphr. (1. 413 A “Covenant-right to the Promises of 
God. 1891 Macourr Jfem. Patmos xii. 168 Let us rejoice 
in this *covenant safety. 1548 Upate Arasm. Paraphr., 
Luke 131 a, To live as a *couenaunt seruaunt with so ryche 
..an housholder. 164g RutHerrorp Tryal & Tri. faith 
(1845) 76 An union *covenant-wise could never have been, 
except God had in a manner bowed to us. 


b. Special comb. +Covenant-head (7heol.), 
one who enters into a covenant as a representative 
of others; + covenant-man, a party to a covenant 
or contract; a covenanter; tcovenant-penny, 


earnest-money. * 

19758 S. Haywarp Sern. 15 We did not commit it, but 
Adam 3 but it is so reckoned ours, upon our being included 
in him as our *covenant-head. 1769 Crupex Concordance 
(ed. 3) s.v. Covenant, Elect sinners, on whom grace and 
glory were settled for ever in Christ, their covenant-head. 
1540 Wil of ¥. Smyth (Somerset Ho.), To euery of my 
Joreneymen & *Covenaunt-men. 1581 Dees Diary (Cam- 
den) 11 Helen was hyred at our Lady Day for the yere.. 
she had her *covenant penny. 


Covenant (kz vinint), v. Also 4-6 coue- 
naunt, (4 fa. ple. y-couenaunt, 5 cumnawnt- 
yn, 6 comnaunt), 6 conuenant, -aunt, 7 cov- 
nant. [f. the sb.; cf. CovenancEz.] 

l. intr. To enter into a covenant or formal 
agreement; to agree formally or solemnly; to 


contract, e . ; poe 
1 Promp. Parv, 108 Cumnawntyn, or make a - 
eae hm pango. 1536 in Thynne's Animade. 
Introd. 28 John Wylkynson .. hath convenanted and bar- 
gayned with Edmunde Pekham. | 1596 Spenser State [rel 
(1633) 57 The reason why the landlord will no longer cove- 
nant witb him. 1611 Brete Afaéé. xxvi. 15 They couenanted 
with him for thirtie pieces of siluer. 1665 Mantey Grotius’ 
Low C. Warres 666 They had jointly Covenanted against 
Foreign Dominion and Tyranny. 1763 BLackstonr Conun. 
I. 562A man cannot grant any thing to his wife, or enter 
into covenant with her; for .. to covenant with her, would 
be only tocovenant with bimself. 1843 Cartvie Pas? 4 Pr, 
(1858) 185 Did I not pay them..the sum covenanted for? 


b. with 2z/fin. or clause, expressing purpose or 


purport. F _ 

14 [see COVENANT fa. 4b 
ores 3 PI. Crede 38 A_Carm me hab y-couenaunt be 
Crede me to teche. 1855 Epen Decades 140 They coue- 
naunted with hym to paye yearely a hundreth pounde 
weygbt of perles. 1648 Direct. Pudl. Worship in cobell 
Acts & Ord. 1 \i. (1658) 87, I M. do take thee N. 10 be my 
married Wife, aod do. .promise and covenant to be a loving 
and faithfull Husband unto thee. 1661 Bramnaut Jus? 
Vind. vii. 182 The King of the Romans and Electors did 
covenant mutually to assist and defend one another, 1763 
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Srerng Sen/, Yourn. (1778) 1. 120 [had covenanted at ' covenantee. 


Montruil to give him anew hat with a silver button and 
loop. 1819 ArnoLp in Stanley Life § Corr. (1844) I. ii. 59 
Did you not covenant to writeto me first? 1855 MACAULAY 
Hist, Eng. 1V. 552 An agreement by which the Company 
had covenanted to furnish a person named Colston with two 
hundred tons of saltpetre. E 

2. trans. To agree or subscribe to by covenant ; 


to agree formally to give or do (something). 

1382 Wyeur Ex. xxxiv. 27 Thes wordes with which I 
haue couenauntide a boond of pees. c1g0o Mfedusine 155 
Ye conuenaunted with me a yefte whiche I purpose now to 
take. 1523 Ln. Berners Froiss. (1812) I, ccccxlix. 794 These 
maryages were sworne and couenaunted. 1530 Patscr. 
503 $.v. That that I comnaunt with you shall be par. 
fourmed, 1670 Mitton /7ist, Eng. (1851) 22 The Tribute 
Covnanted to Belinus for his enlargement. 1849 Grote 
Hist. Greece v1, kxii. (1862) V. 374 Nothing ts covenanted 
as to any remainder. 1861 Pearson Karly & Alid. Ages 
Eng. 179 She refused to pay the witch who had assisted 
her the sum covenanted. 

3. To make it a condition or clanse of an agree- 
ment, to stipulate. (with 047. clause.) 

1577 B. Goocr //eresbach's [7 usb, 1. (1586) 153 b, The old 
hileeeades in hiring of a shepehearde, did alwaies covenant 
among others, that he should be sound of body and limme. 

2 MarLowe Massacre Paris u, Wks. \Rtldg.) 234/1 
With Poland, therefore, must I covenant thus, That if, etc. 
1700 Concreve Way of World w. v, Imprimis then, | 
covenant that your acquaintance be general... /tev, I article 
that you continue to like your own face, as long as I shall. 

ar 4. To take the Covenant : sce COVENANT 56. 9. 

1661 R. L'Estrance J/nterest Afistaken 25 Reverend 
Divines reduced to begge their Bread, because they would 
not Covenant. 

45. trans. To covenant out: to exclude or expel 


by covenant. Oés. 

166: Afercurins Caledonins 1 Mar., That laudable custom 
of suppers, which was covenanted out..is again in fashion. 

+ Covenant, #2. pple. Obs. An occasional 
variant of CovENANTED. 

¢131%4 Guy Warw., (A. 474 As it was couenaunt bitven ous 
tvo. 31583 Stusss Anat, Abdus. u. 85 Hauing his monie 
that was couenant, is hee not bound..to teach them, 

+ Covenant, ¢2. Obs. rare. [a. OF. covenant, 
early form of convenant suiting, agrecing.) =Co- 
VENABLE @. 4. 

1440 Bone Flor.945 Let bim goo, He semyth covenawnt 
and trewe. 

Covenantal (kovine ntl), a. [f, Covenant 
sh, +-au.) Of or pertaining to a covenant. 

1863 i: Wituiams Bafptistery 1. xii. 1874) 154 Heaven's 
bright bow The emblem of her covenantal sign. 1889 Aa.r 
Afundi xii. (1890) 493 The one condition of covenantal 
union with God. 

Covenanted (kzvinaintéd), pA/ a. 

1. Of a thing: Agreed upon, established, or se- 
cured by covenant. Covenanted grace, mercies 
(Theol.): those that are secured to such as have 
cntered into covenant with God; see COVENANT 


8b. 

1651 Hoaaes Leviath. mi. xli. 263 The reduction of his elect 
to their former covenanted obedience. 1670 Mitton //ist, 
Eng. v. (1851) 204 Hostages..to keep thir covnanted peace. 
1788 Burns Let. 8 Nov., Nothing inconsistent with the coven. 
anted terms, 1836 J. H. Newman in Lyra Afost. xxxvii, 
There is not on the earth a soul so base, But may obtain a 
place In covenanted grace. 1887S. Cox E.xfosttions Ser. 
tun. xiii. 169 There is a very general impression..that a 
radical and vast difference obtains between what are called 
the covenanted and the uncovenanted mercies of God, 1888 
Siw F. Pottock Oxf. Lect. viii. (1890) 199 Their covenanted 
liberty of self-government. 

2. Of a person: Having entered into a covenant, 
bonnd by a covenant. 

1646 P. Bucxerey Gospel Covi. 1. 165 To shew mercy to 
his covenanted people. 1722 Lett. /r. Mist's Grud. 11. 235 
Any profess’d Dissenter, and covenanted Member of a Con- 
venticle. 

3. Hist. Having subscribed the Covenant. 

1660 in Neal //ist. Purtt, 1V. 256 1le(Charles I1) thanked 
God that he was a Covenanted King. 1693 Afol. Clercy 
Scot. x When_the Covenanted Zealots were uppermost. 
1829 Hattam Const. Jfrst. (1876) H. xl. 317 The presby- 
terians remembered that he [Charles II] was what the 
called a covenanted King. 1855 Macaucay J/1st, Eng. IV. 
456 The heir of a covenanted house. 

4. Indian Civil Service. Applied to the re- 
gular members of the service who used to enter 
into a formal covenant with the East India Com- 
pany, and do so now with the Secretary of State 
for India. Hence ¢he covenanted service. 

1757 in J. Long Select. Rec. Govt. (V.), A great scarcity of 
covenanted servants in Calcutta. 1859 Lane Wand, India 

23 The covenanted civil service in India. 1861 Times 23 
ta y, In addition to general covenants for fidelity, obedience 
to orders, and accounting, the covenanted servants bind 
themselves to deliver to the Government, on demand, all 
their books and papers, etc, 
A covenanted Bengal civilian. 

Covenantee (k»vininti). [see -EE.] a. 
Legal and gen. The person to whom a promise 
by covenant is made. The correlative of Covr- 
NANTOR. 

1649 W. Batt Power of Kings 8 Even so it is between the 
King, who is Covenantor by Oath, and the People who are 
Covenantees concerning Lawes and Statutes. .to be enacted. 
1768 Bracxstone Comm. 111. 156 Ifa man covenants to be 
at York by such a day..and is not at Vork at the time ap- 
pointed.,these are direct breaches of his covenant ; nnd 
may be perhaps greatly to the disadvantage and Toss of the 
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1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. ror Ifa tenant 
in tail covenants to stand seised to the use of the covenantee 
for life. 1885 Law Times Rep. LEI. 3038/1 The reasons for 
making the trustees covenantees are that the husband cannot 
covenant with his wife, - 

b. Theol. One admitted into God's covenant 
with His people. 

1692 Bevertey Disc, Dr. Crisp 1 The Covenantees accord- 
ing to the faultless Covenant must so continue in it, that 
God may be for ever their God, and they his People. 1702 
C. Matner Afagn. Chr. v. 1. (1852) 295 To be in covenant, 
or to be a covenantee is the formalis ratio of a church 
member. 1726 Ayiirre Parergon 105 Both of them were 
the respective Rites of their Admission into tbe several 
Covenants, and the Covenantees became thereby entitled to 
the respective Privileges which were annex'd to them, 


+ Covenantee'r, -ier. Ofs. rare, [sec -EER.] 
= COVENANTER 2. 

1660 //ist. Chas, // 86 The proud Marquess of Argyle, 
and other Covenantier Lords. 1681 Luttrete Brief ke. 
(1857) I. 114 His majestic..did recommend to them the 
suppression of covenanteers and all schismaticks. 

Covenanter kv'v/nantar). [f. Covenant 7. + 
-ER1,) 

1. gen. One who coycnants or enters into a cove- 


nant with others, 

1643 Carvi. Sacr. Cort, 10 You must bid high for the 
honour of a Covenanter. 1656S. Wixter Serm. 40 Abraham 
is brought in as the first explicit Covenanter, sak Brooxs 
Gold, Key Wks. 1867 V. 288 Faithfulness is plainly and 
clearly declared. . betwixt covenanters. 18g0 E. H. Browne 
Exp. 39 Art, xxvii.(1874) 615 But a covenant on God's part 
implies the faithfulness of the Covenanter. 

2. Se. f/ist. A subscriber or adherent of tbe 
National Covenant signed 28 Feb. 1638, or of the 
Solemn League and Covenant of t643. (In Scot- 
Jand traditionally pronounced covena'nter.) 

oe Dk. Hamitton in //, Papers (Camden) 51 Take him 
to a uoorse instrument then anie Couenanter. 1638 
Cuas. 1 in Hetherington Hist. Ch. Scot. (1842) 290 I intend 
not to yield to the demands of those traitors the Covenanters. 
a1670 Sratpinc Trond, Chas. /, 1. 108 This blew ribbin 
was worne and called ‘the Covenanter's ribbin‘ by the haill 
souldiers of the army. 1681 in Bagford Ballads (1878) 929 
Each zealous Covenanter [me a Ranter]. 18r7 COLERIDGE 
Biog. Lit. 93 The same fanatic principle. .emptied its whole 
vial of wrath on the miserable covenanters of Scotland. 
1886 Moriry Alil’s Antobtog. Crit. Misc. III. 66 The tem. 
perament of the Scotch Covenanter of the 17th century. 


Covenanting kov/uantin), v/s. [f CovE- 
NANT v. +-ING 1.) The entering into or signing a 
covenant. 


1639 Daum™. of Hawtn. Constd. to Parl, Wks. (1711) 186 
For whatsoever crime; except lese majesty against the 
state, and not covenanting. 1652 GavuLe Afagastrom. 140 
In regard of their implicite covenanting. 1681-6 J. Scort 
Chr, Life (1747) UL. 285 These Words do imply our formal 
Covenanting with God in Baptism. 

Covenanting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.) 
That enters into or signs a covenant; sfer. in Sv. 
ffist. (see COVENANT 9). 

3653 Gaupen J/rerasf. Pref. to Rdr.13 Their select fraterni- 
ties and covenanting one ations. a 1674 CLARENDON 
IHist. Red, 1x. (1843) §92/1 tle had application enough from 
the covenanting party ot Scotland. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. 
Th. ii. 147 Alexander, who led the Covenanting troops. 1888 
M. Morris Claverhouse vy. 82 A hae? (known in Covenant- 
ing annals as the Hamilton Declaration). 

+ Co'venantly, adv. Obs. rare, [-LY 2.) 
According to covenant. 

1648 J. Goopwin Aight & Might 29 The Army did not 
violate or breake any the righis and priviledges of Parlia. 
ment, properly, or Covenantly so called. 

Covenantor (kz-vinant:1). Law, [f Coven- 
ANT v, + -OR.]) One who enters into a legal 
covenant; the party by wbom the obligation ex- 
pressed in tbe covenant is to be performed. 

eae Batt Power of a 8 Lap HE ae may 
. advise with Himselfe..as well as with the Councell of His 
Covenantee. 1767 Bracxstonr Comm, Tl. 304 If the 
covenantor covenants for himself and his heirs, it is then a 
covenant real, and descends upon the heirs. 1887 Lave Rep. 
34 Ch. Div. 4 Necessary to give one covenantor a right 
through the covenantee as against other covenantors. 

Covenous, var. of Covinous. 

+Covent. The early form of Convent, q. v., 
common down to 17th ¢. and surviving in some 
proper names, as in Coven’ Garden, London. 

Coventre, ?crror for coyentre, coyutre: see 
Corn O6s., quince. 


©1450 Nom. in Wr.-Wilcker Voc, 916 fee coctanus, a 
coventre. [Cf, ibid, 629/12 Coctanus qwynstre.] 

Co-ven-tree, covin-tree. 5S. [In sense 1, 
ey from Coven ; bnt 2 is of nncertain origin.) 

. trans, “A large tree in front of old Scotttsh 
mansion-houses, where the laird met his visitors’ 
(Jamieson), or where he assembled his retainers. 

1823 Scorr Quentin D. tii, 1 love not the Castle when the 
covin-tree bears such acorns as I see yonder. 1844 W. H. 
Maxwett Sports & Adv. Scot. (1855) 333 At all old Scottish 
mansion-houses, there was a tree at some distance from the 
door, called the coglin tree, (variously the covan tree,) where 
the landlord met his guests. 1882 Blackzv, Afag. Sept. 367 
The Border reivers were being bung to their own covin 
trees by rough and amd gis Justice. 

2. A local namc of the shrub Viburvum Lan- 
tana, called also Wayfaring (Man's) Tree: re- 
corded by Britten and Holland from Bncks and 
Wilts. 
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a 1697 Ausrey (Brit. & Holl.), Coven-tree common about 
Chalke and Cranbourn Chase; the carters doe make their 
whippes of it. 

Coventry (kp-véntri, kz-y-). An ancient town 
in Warwickshire. 

l. To send (a person) to Coventry: to exclude 
him from the society of which he is a member on 
account of objectionable conduct; to refuse to 
associate or have intcrcourse with bim. So also 
to be in Coventry. 

[The origin of the phrase has been the subject of numerous 
ingenious conjectures: see Brewer, Phrase and Fable, etc. 
A probable suggestion refers it to the circumstances re- 
corded ta quot. 1647; aless likely source has beea suggested 
in quot, 1691. 

1647 CLarenvon //ist, Reb. vi. § 83 At Bromigham a town 
so generally wicked that it had risen upon small parties of 
the king’s, and killed or taken them prisoners and sent them 
to Coventry [then strongly held for the Parliament). a 1691 
Baxter in Relig, Baxt, 1. v (1696) 44 Thus when I was at 
Coventry the Religious part of my Neighbours at Kidder. 
minster that would fain have lived os at home, were 
forced. .to be gone, and to Coventry t y came.) 

1765 Cind bk. Tarporicy 1untin Eg.Warburton Hunting 
Songs Introd. (1877) 16 Mr. John Barry having sent the Fox 
Hounds toa different place to what was ordered. . was sent to 
Coventry, but return'd upon giving six bottles of Claret to 
the Hunt. 1787 Map. D’Aratay Diary Aug., I sent his de- 
acta and his building to Coventry, by not seeming to 

earhim. 1 W. Roarrts Looker-on (1794) I. 34 a 
[He] paid thirty shillings and sixpence for contumacy, ani 
swore himselve to Coventry. 18421 Croxer in C. Papers 1. 
203 (Farmer) I found MacMahon in a kind of Coventry, and 
was warmed not to continue my acquaintance with him. 
182g Marrvat /, Mildmay iii, The oldsters .. had sent me 
to the most rigid Coventry. 1885 W.E,. Norris Adrian 
Vidal xxxiv, She ended by virtually sending him to Coven- 
"y in his own house. 

. slang, A kind of cake (see qnot.). 

18gx MavuEew Lond, Labour 1, 198 Amon 

articles of this street-sale are ‘ Coventrys', or t 
puffs with jam inside. 

+3. Coventry Bells. O/s. a. An old name for 
Campanula Medium, Also called Coventry Rapes, 
Coventry Marians. It is possible that some Bri- 
tish species, as C. Trachelinm, C. Napunculus, 
were sometimes included under the name: cf. 
CANTERBURY BELL, b. In Gerarde also for Ane- 


mone Pulsatilla. 

1578 Lyte Dodorns nu. xx. 171 Like the Belfloures, or 
Couentrie Marians..tbe Couentrie Marians violet. /dfd. 1. 
xxii. 173 Of Marians violet, or Couentrie Belles. . These 
pleasant floures grow about Coaentrie in England. /did. 
174 We may also cal them Couentrie Rapes. 1997 GerarRDE 
Herbal 1. \xxiii, § 3 309 In — where the 
[Passe Flowers] grow, they are named Coueatry bels. /bid. 
1, cx. § 2, 363 Couentrie bels are called. . Mercuries violets, 
and Couentrie Rapes, and of some, Mariettes. 1657 W. 
Corns Adam in Eden \xi. 117. 1776 J. Ler Jntrod, Bot. 
(ed. 3) 329 Coventry-bells, Campanula. 

+4. Goventry blue, O/s. <A kind of blue 
thread manufactured at Coventry, and used for 
embroidery. (Also simply E mensen 

(158 W. Starrorp Zxram. Compl. 49a, I have heard say 
that the chiefe trade of Coventry was heretofore in making 
of blew thred.] a1gga Greene Yas. JV (1861) 208 aye 
me the sleeves with Coventry blue. c1600 Xoxd. Ball. 
VI. 463 She hath a cloute of mine, wroaght with good 
Coventry. 1621 B, Jonson Gipsies Metamorph, Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 65/1 A skein of Coventry blue I had to work 
Gregory Litchfield a handkerchief. 

+Co-ventry, v. Oés.—! [f. the surname of 
Sir John Coventry, on whose mutilation by the 
king’s friends in 1670 the Coventry Act (22-3 
Chas. II, c. 1) against nese-slitting and maiming 
was passed.) To slit the nose of. 

1704 W. Busser Plain Eng. 55 Sure to be cudgell'd or 
Coventry'd; or have my Throat cut the next hour, 

Cover (kovaz), v.! Forms: 3 cuuer-en, 3-6 
couer(e, 4- cover. Also 4-5 covyr(e, covir, 
4-6 kever(e, keuer(e, 5 kouer(e, kyuer(e, cu- 
fero, couure, couvre, 6 couour; also 4-5 cure, 
6 cour, 8 Se. ooor: see CuneE v.? [a. OF. civr-ir, 
covr-ir, later convr-ir = Pr. cobrir, cubrir, Sp. ce 
brir, \t. coprire:—L. cooperire, {, co- = cont inten- 
sive + oferire to cover, cover np, conceal. The OF. 
stressed form cueure, guenvre, of the pres, sing. 
gave the English variant fever, diver, still exten- 
sively used in the dialects. 

I. 1. ¢vans. To put or Jay something over (an 
object), with the cffect of hiding from view, pro- 
tecting, or enclosing ; to overlay, overspread with. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 3678 Cott.) Wit a rugb skin sco hidd his 
hals And couerd par-wit his hands als. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 

16 Priam a prise towmbe prestly t make, And tbe 

lyes..buried perin..Couert hom clanly, closet hom to- 
gedur, 14.. £. £. Afise. (Warton Club) 68 Kever the rotes 
azene with same erthe, 1582 Hester Secr. Phiorav, 1, 
xxxliL 47 Put it into a greate Tubbe, and keever it with 
water. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 00. viii.g Where finding life not 
yet dislodged quight He much rejoyst, and courd it tenderly. 
1664 Evetyn A’ad. Hort. (17291197 Cover with dry Straw... 
your young exposed Evergreens. 1752 C. Stewart in 
Scots Mag. (1753) June 2913/2 The people .. were covering 
potatoes, 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 410 Cover the whole 
with n stratum of charcoal, , . 

2. To put a covering of some specified kind on. 
The addition or accession of the covering, rather than the 
condition of the object covered, is the prominent notion. 
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a, To put a cover or lid upon (a vessel, etc.), 
or over (its contents); also to overlay (a pie or 
the like) with paste. 

1382 Wycuir £.r. xxi. 33 If eny man open a cystern. .and 
not couerith it, and oxe or asse fal inte it. ¢1430 Two 
Cookery-bks. 45 Keuere pin cofyns with be same past. /éédd. 

2 Kyuere hym [be Lampray] fayre with a Iede. 157: 

ook /leresbach’s Husb. (1586) 26 To cover every pot wit 
one cover. 1703 MAunpreLte Journ. Ferus. (1732) 77 They 
(coffins) had been at first cover’d with handsome lids. 1853 
Sover Pantroph. 63 Cover the saucepan for an instant, un- 
cover, and serve. 

+b. To put a roof upon or over; to roof. Obs. 
(but see Cover i, 18). 

1393 Lane. P. PZ. C. iv. 64 Ich shal keuery joure kirke 
and 3oure cloistre maken. 1483 Caxton Trezsa's Higden 
xii. tcsas 42b, Brent tyle to covere [1387 Trevisa hele] 
with houses and chirches. 1630 A. Johnson's Kingd. & 
Commu, 116 Their houses ..are..covered with straw or 
reed, 1642 Perxins Prof. BA. x. $ 666 To cover the house 
of another stranger. 1734 Sate Koran Prelim. Disc. 1. 
(Chandos) 4 Covered with a cupola. 


c. To put a surface layer of something on for 


ornament or use ; to overlay, overspread with. 

c1g00 Maunpev. (Roxh.) xxi. 94 Pe walles within er 
couerd with plates of gold. 1563 Futke S/etvors (1640) 31 
‘The Sea-Calfe is never hurt with lightning ; wherefore the 
Emperours tents were woont to covered with their 
skinnes, 1665 Pepys Déary 21 Sept., Most of the house is 
. covered with lead, and gilded, 1860 T'ynpate Giac. 1. iil. 
29 Pines..covered with the freshly-fallen snow. 1872 E. 
Peacock Mabel Heron I. viit. 132 The roof was covered 
with wooden shingles. 

a. To spread a cloth or the like over the upper 
surface of (a table) ; esf. in preparation fora meal, 
to lay the cloth. Often adso/. 

1563 Win3ET Bk. Questions in Cert. Tractates (1888) I. 84 
Quhy couer 3e 30ur table with a quhyte clayth at 3our com- 
munioun? 1568 Grarron Chraat I.290 When the houre of 
Supper was come, and the tables covered. c1sg0 GREENE 
Fr. Bacon (1861) 169 ‘Yo cover courtly foraking. 1596 Snaks. 
Merch. Vi wu. v. 63. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
Ixxix. 320 Having caused a table to be covered for us, and 
on it placed store of excellent good meat. 1877 R. J. Morr 
Under the Balkans, A \ow stool covered hy a handkerchief, 
on which were placed the religious books. 

e. To overspread with something which marks 
or oceupies the whole surface ; to strew wii. 

1382 Wyceiir £zek. xxiv. 7 He shedde it not out vpon 
erthe, that it may be keuered with dust. ¢1430 Lyne. 
Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 22 The thorne is sharp kevered 
with fresshe colours, 1653 H. Cocan tr. Prado’s Trav. i. 2 
Our bodies covered .. with the stripes of the lashes. /déd. 
Ixviii. 276 Covered all over with pearls, and chains. et 
Cowrer Jask 11. 829 Gardens, fields and plains Were cover’ 
with the pest. 1874 Green Short //ést.1i.60 Art and litera- 
ture covered England with great buildings and busy schools. 
1875 Jevons Afoney (1878) 58 The whole surface could not 
be covered with a design. A 

+f. Zo cover his feet (a Hebraism): to case 
himself. 04s. 


1535 CoverDaLe 1 Saiz. xxiv. 3 ‘There was a caue, and 
Saul wente in to couer his fete. 1560 Bisre (Genev.) Fady. 
iit. 24 Surely he doeth his easement [szarg. xofe he couereth 
his feete). 16rz id7¢., Surely he couereth his feet in his 
Summer chamber. 

3. To clothe (the body); to wrap, wrap up, 
invest, envelop. 

¢ 1340 Cursor AM. 25465 (Fairf.) Ne palle to couer mi hane. 
c1394 P. Pi. Crede 116 Clop to coveren wip our bones. ¢1400 
Destr. Troy 5530 He was .. couert as a capull all the corse 
ouer. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 125/1 Y" haddest pite of 
iny nakidnesse. For whan I was a cold thou couerdest me. 
crsrr ust Exg, Bk. Amer, (Arh.) Introd. 28/r Ledder to 
kyuer theyr members with. 161z Bisre /sa. xxxvii. 1 Hee 
..couered himselfe with sackecloth, —- E£ze#, xvi. 10, I 
couered thee with silke. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland xvii. 
go ‘They cover themselves in the Summer with blankets. 
b. fs: and ¢ransf. 

1382 Wycur Ps. cvitifi), 29 Be thei couered as with adouble 
mantil with ther confusion, 1611 Biste Ps. cix. 29 Let 
them couer them selues with their owne confusion, as with 
a mantle, 1667 Minton /. L. 1. 267 Heav'ns all-rulin 

Sire .. with the Majesty of darkness round Covers his 
Throne. 1749 Fiecoinc Tone Fones vi. viii, He stood .. 
covered with confusion. 1845 M. Patnison £ss. (1889) 1. 
19 You. .cover yourselves with the renown of a good name. 

4. To cover (one’s head): to put on or wear onc’s 
hat or other head-covering ; sec. after it has been 
taken off as a mark of reverence or respect; also 
lo be covered, and absol. fo cover. 

¢13340 Hampore Prose Tr. 27 It es no wyrchipe to Godd 
for to couer His heuede and leue His body bare. 148: 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 207/1 Thy veyl or keuerchief wyt' 
whiche thou kouerst thy hede. xs30 Patsar. 499/1 Cover 
your heed. 1600 Suaks. 4. V. L. v. i. 18 Good eu'n gentle 
friend. Couer thy head.. Nay prethee bee couer’d. 16 
Bisre x Cor, xi. 6 If the woman be not couered, let her also 
bee shorne, 1656 Finerr For. Ambass. 194 Whetber he 
would now, at his leave taking, cover in presence of her 
Majesty. 1667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 412 Here 1 stood 
bare, not challenging to be covered. 1800 in Nicolas Dis. 
Nelson VAI. p,cxcvii, The Order has the particular privilege 
of being covered in the King’s presence. 

5. Said of the instrument: To lie or be over (an 
object) so as to hide, protect, or enclose it; to serve 
as a covering to. 

@ 1300 Cursor 7.9998 (Cott.) Pe colur. .Pat cuuers al abute 
pe wal..es rede. ¢1340 &. £. Psalter (UE. E. T. S.) xliiifi). 
21 Shadew of dep couered vs. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 
jo The nyght ohscure couereth the landes. 1526 Prler. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 142 The rofe yt couereth all is the 
theological! vertue, hope. 16rx Bieter. xl. 34 A cloud 
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couered the Tent of the Congregation. 1760-72 tr. Juan 
& Ulloa's Voy. (ed, 3) 1. 76 “Vhe shell which covers the 
coco nut. ¢1820 Suetrey /ugttrves viii, One boat-cloak 
did cover The loved and the lover. 1843 F. Ciissotp Ascent 
MM. Blanc 16 A smooth broad sheet of ice covered the whole 
ofthe declivity. 1883 G. Luoyp £46 § Flow Il. xxv. 82 
Dreary swamps cover what was once the city of Classis. 
b. Said of garments and the like. 

igor Pol. Poems (1859) IL. 71 ‘The scapelarie also that 
kevereth the schuldris. 1533 Morn Afoé. xxii. Wks. 882 
Clothes that shal only kever them and not kepe them 
warme. 1577 B. Goock /feresbach's Hush. un. (1586) 127 
He(the Canialleopard] is covered like a fallow Deare. ¢ 1600 
Snuaks. Sonn, xxii, All that beauty that doth cover thee Is 
but the seemly raiment of my heart. 1674 tr. Scheffer's 
Lapiand xvii. 88 A cap which .. covers part of thcir 
shoulders. 

c. To extend or abottnd thickly over the face of; 
to oceupy the entire surfacc of ; to strew, occupy. 

¢ 1340 Cursor A, 5931 (Trin.) Frogges pat no tonge coude 

tel..Al pe erpe pei coucred so. 1382 Wycuip Nave, xxii. 5 
A peple. .that couercth the vttcrmoost of the erthe.  @ 1533 
Lp. Bernxens //eon Iviit. 201 ‘The feldes were coueryd with 
deed men, 1611 Brstz 22x, viii. 6 Frogges came vp, and 
couered the land of Egypt. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 312 So 
thick bestrown ..lay thesc, covering the Flood. 1818 Jas. 
Mitt Brit. (ndia ¥.1y, iii. 97 The bands. .then covering the 
upper provinces of Hindustan. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 
31 Phacnician and Greek vessels covered the eastern Medi- 
terranean 

td. To enclosc as an envelope. Ods. 

1801 in Nicolas Diss, Neéson IV. 364 Your Excellency’s 
letter. covering two letters from Lord Carysfort. 

e. fig. 

1819 SneLLey Cencéi it ii. 75 Words are but holy as the 
deeds they cover. 

6. Ofa stallion: To copulate with (the mare) ; 
rarely of other animals. Also adso/. and causally. 

1535 Act 27 fen. VITi c 6 § 1 Lorses and nagges..to 
couour mares and felys of very small stature. 1875 ‘Fur: 
perv. Venerte xvii. 43 [The stag] which hath the mastrie .. 
casting himselfe with a full leape vpon the Hynde to coucr 
hir. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's! //usb, ui. (1586) 126. 1604 
Suaxs. Of. 1. i. 141. 16ar-51 Burton Anat, Mel. um. ii. 
v1. v. 576 Like that generous Mare. .she was contented at 
last to be covered by an Ass. 1704 Swirt Aleck. Operat. 
Spirit, Fhe Persian Beast acquired his Faculty, by covering 
a Mare the Day before. 1790 Bewick Quadrupeds § 
Eclipse..now covers hy subscription forty mares at thirty 
guineas each 1810 Sforting Mag. XXXVE. 60 A stallion 
.. [which] covers this season at Dringhouses. 1842 H. 
Steeuens BA. of Farm (1851) H. 155 Covering her with 
another horse, or another kind of horse. 128s9 ‘oop Cycd. 
etxat. V. 567/1 A bitch which had never been covered. 

+b. Ofa bird: To sit upon (eggs). Oés. 

1 Torsei Four-/, Beasts (1673) 145 Egges covered by 
the Hen. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 128 P 3 Whilst the Hen 
is covering her Eggs. 

7. a. To place a coin, etc. of equal value upon 
another, as in wagering. 

1857 Borrow Komany Kye (1858) II. xiii. 193 ‘This is 
slow work,’ said Jack, banging down a guinea on the table; 
“can you cover that, old fellow?’ 1862 T'rotLore Orley 
Pe tl. 166 (Hoppe) I'l! put that [1o/, note) in K’s hand, 
and do you cover it. 2/od, We must do something to help 
him. I will give a sovereign if you will cover it. 

b. To play a card of higher valne upon (one 
already played). 

1885 Proctor list ii. 34 Ifa high card is led, and you 
hold a higher. .it is generally best to cover. /did. 35 When 
King is led, end: player, if he holds Ace, puts it on 


‘covers’, is the technical expression). 


II. -To protect, screen, etc. 
8. To shield, protect, shelter. Also fig. 
a1275 Prov. sEUfred sos in O. £. Afisc. 135 Pe woke 
gume pu coveren. @ 1300 Cursor MM, 1798 (Gott.) Was nan fra 
dede pat mith him cover. ¢ 1400 MAunpev. (Roxb.) xxi. 97 
A grete target, with whilk pai couer all paire Body. 1568 
Grarton Chron. 1, 90 They brought him into a seller..and 
so covered him from the people. 1602 Sir R. Bovtr Diary 
Ser. 11. (1887) I. 41 Tyrrell..to cover his estates he makcth 
semblance to come to suhmnission. 1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of 
War 1.112 Paraget, a casting up of Earth to cover the 
Defender. 1684 Scanderbeg Redtv. v. 120 That he Com- 
manded the ‘lartars to keep near him to cover his March. 
31734 tr, Kodlin’s Anc. Hist. (1827) IL. 1. ii. 9 Conveyed to 
his camp by a body of horse, who covered him with their 
arms and bodies. 1842 Macautay in Trevelyan Life ¢ 
Lett, (1876) UW. ix. 130 Any measure which he chooses to 
cover with his nuthority, 1855 — //ést. Lng. IE. 236 
Leake. .exposed his frigate to cover the merchantmen. 1887 
A. B. Etcis Tshi-speaking Pegi xvi. 230 ‘The swamp. .is 
.. inhahited by a powerful god who covers the approach to 
the capital. ee 
b. Said also of the material instrument: To 
serve as a defence, protection, or shelter to; sfec. 
a. fortress, or its guns, are said to cover the territory 
within their range. Also fig.; ef. command. 
c1420 Anturs of Arth. xii, He keruet of the cantel that 
couurt the kny3te. ¢1449 Pod, Poems (1859) LL. 221 Our wele- 
vette hatte..keueryd us from mony stormys browne. 1726 
Leoni tr. Adbert?’s Archit. 1. 75b, A Port..covered with 
some high steep hill, that may. .serve as a land-mark for tbe 
Sailors. 1735 J. Seacome Hist. Ho. Stanley 110 Cannon.. 
to cover the Ships in the Harbour, 31758 Ann, Register 
55 Some woods.. which covered their retreat. 1838-43 
Arxotp Hist. Rome IL. xxiv. 537 High ground, covered in 
front by the deep hed of the Anio. 
ce. Said of a ship’s flag, and papers ; of a law, 


constitution, etc. : 

178 Netson in Nicolas Disf, I. 180 She was an American 
Vessel, although covered by British Papers. 1788 T. 
Jerrerson Writ, (1859) 11. 470 Such a constitution. .as will 
. cover its friends, and make its enemies tremble. 
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Auison /list. Europe V. xxxiii.§ 7. 484 That the lag should 
cover the merchandise. — 

a. To cover a siege, ete.: to protect the be- 
sieging army from attack. 

1693 Alon. Ct. Feckely 1. 162 The King at last consented 
to stay and cover the Siege. a@1z71g Burxet Own Fime 
(1766) 1. 6 The siege went on in form; And the king lay 
with an army covering it. 1821 WetuincTox in Gurw. 
Desf. V U1. 620 Ly which the operation can be covered if it 
should be possible to continue it, or the siege can be raised 
if it should be necessary to raise it. 

9. To hide or screen froin view ; to conceal. 

a. Said of the agent. 70 cover the buckle: see 
BUCKLE sé. 1b. 

1300 Cursor M, 2046 (Gitt.) A mantil fra his neck he 
toke..And him [Noah] par wid couerid pai. 1340 Hampore 
Pr. Conse. 2408 Nathyng here swa covered and lrydde pat 
sal noght pan be shewed and kydde. ¢1435 Yorr. Portugal 
129 Gret olyvys..Coverd in levys smale. 1530 Patser. 
499/2, I covered me behynde yonder hangyng and herde all 
their counsayle. 1611 Bunce Wats. x. 26 ‘Vhere is nothing 
conered, that shall not be reueiled. 1697 Dryven Virg. 
Georg... 697 Lead nie to some solitary Place, And cover 
my Retreat from human Race. 1774 Gotosm. Vat. Hest. 
1. rrg He (the stag] will often cover himself nnder water, 
so as to shew nothing but the tip of his nose. 1819 Sux- 
Lev Cente? 1. tii, 154 Cover thy face froni every living eye. 

b. To conceal or screen (actions, facts, qualities, 
and other immaterial objects). 

1383 Wye. 2 sdras iv. 5 Ne couere thou the wickenesse 
of hem. ¢ 1384 Cnaccer //, Fame 275 Ther may be vnder 
godelyhede Keucred many a shrewde vice. 1481 Caxton 
Godfrey xliii. 83 He made no semblaunt therof, as he that 
wel coude couure his courage. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secre- 
tary (1625) A iij b, If..you.. finde any thing blaine-worthy, 
cover it } pray you. 1630 A. Johnson's Ning, & Commer. 
249 With great care they will cover their losses, 1734 tr. 
Rollin’s cline. Hist. (1827) EX. 64 They covered their voyage 
with the pretext of ransonting prisoners. 1883 G. Lioyp 
Ebb & Flow Vt. 268 Frank langhed to cover his anxiety. 

e. Said also of the instrument. 

1601 Br, W. Bartow Serve. Maules Crosse 34 Would to 
God the same earth..could also cover the sinne. 1603 
Knonies Hist. Turkes (1621) 1358 By reason of a little 
mountain that covered them. 1773 Man. D'Arpiay Lerly 
Diary (1889) I. 187 His voice is so sweet, that it wants no 
instruments to cover it. «1843 Soutury 1s. Alaid Ort. 
265 ‘That thom shalt wish The earth might cover thee. 

10. Of a pickpocket’s confederate : To screen the 
operations of (a prineipal). 

1819 J. H. Vaux A/em. L. xii. 140 He only required me 
and the third man to cover him. 1858 Glasgow Gaz. 13 
Now. (Farmer), | saw Merritt..thrust his hand into the 

ocket.. Jordan and O'Brien were covering Merritt. 1859 
Sata 7%. round Clock (1861) 422. He had missed the con- 
federate who usually ‘covered’ hin. 

b. To shield from legal penalties. 

1888 Lancet 8 Aug. 297/2 He holds in his own name the 
appointment of asurgeon..He covers himself hy employing 
a qualified assistant ..to sign certificates. /did., Cover 
Assistant.—A qualified man ‘covering’ one unqualified at a 
distance of six or seven miles lays himself open to censure 
by tbe Medical Council. 

ll. 70 cover (with a gun, pistol, etc.) : to pre- 
sent a gun or pistol at (something) so as to have 
it directly in the line of fire ; to aim directly at. 

1687 Concrrve Old Bach. 1. iv, "Vis his diversion to set, 
‘tis mine to cover the partridge. 1830 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
(1832) 138/1 He [a duellist) levelled his pistol, and covered 
Mr. O'Grady for a few seconds. 1888 Century Alag. 
XXXVI. 40/1, I covered him with the rifle and made him 
move off, r 

12. AZ. To stand in line with from a point of 


sight or of attention. 

1796-7 fustr. & Reg, Cavalry (1813) 6 That those several 
leaders may the more accurately and casily cover cach 
other, when the march is in a straight alignement. 1853 
Stocqueter Asi Lucycl, To cover ..to stand in such 
a position in file, that when (a man] looks exactly forward 
tothe neck of the man who leads him, he cannot see the 
second man from him. 1859 F. A. Graieritns A rtil. fan. 
(ed.9) 155 ‘I'he subaltern officers see that both the picket and 
tent pole numbers [é.¢. men] cover correctly. x SayvTH 
Sailor's Word.bk. s.v., In the field exercise and drill of 
troops, one body is said to cover another exactly in rear 
of it, 

18. Cricket. To take up such a position behind 
(another man) as to be able to stop the balls missed 
by him, : 

1840 Nyren Crickeler's Guide (ed. 2) 35-6 Long Field to 
cover the Middle Wicket and Point..must learn to judse 
the direction in which tbe batter..will strike the ball, and 
. he should be off to meet, or cover it. 318g0 ‘ Bat’ Crick. 
Manual 44 The long-slip is placed to cover the short-slip. 
1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 456 A man to cover the 
middle-wicket and the point, stands on the off-side of the 
striker. It is his duty to save those balls that either of the 
above may have missed. 

TIT. To extend or stretch over, to pass over. 

14. To be extensive enough to include or com- 
prehend; to inclnde within its application or 


scope; to provide for. 

1793 Burke Cond. Afinorily Wks. 1842 1. 618 Mr. Fox’s 
general principle fully covered all this. 1885 Sir N. Linp- 
Ley in Law Times Rep. LI. 319/2 The. words are suffi- 
ciently wide to cover them. 1891 Law Times XCHL. 104/2 
In cases which are not covered by the statutory provisions 
of the Divorce Acts. . ; 

b. To include, comprise, extend over. 

1868 Grapstone Fuv. Afundt iii. ee 0) go The name may 
he one covering some of the al ied contingents. 3885 
Blanch. Exam. 12 Aug, 5/2 The sixteenth annual report .. 
which covers the year 1884. 
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15. To extend over, he co-extensive with, 
occupy, comprise: @. a space ; also fie. 

1874 GREEN Short Hist. v. 215 His [Chaucer's] tales cover 
the whole field of medizval poctry. 1879 Satain DailyTel. 
21 July, Meux’s brewery covers nearly four acres of ground. 
1887 & C. Asnotr Waste-Land Wanderings vi. 160 This 
{remark] covers the ground completely. 

b. a period of time. 

1862 Stantey Few. Ch. (3877) 1, xviii. au The life. .of 
Samuel covers the whole of this period of perplexity and 
doubt. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. 602 The long life of 
Hobbes covers a memorable space in our history. E 

¢c. In other fig. uses, in which it is sometimes 
combined with other senses. Cf. £0 overtake. 

1883 Manch, Exam. 6 Nov. 3/4 The work..was found to 
be more than its existing staff at the portscould cover. 1890 
Times (Weekly Ed.) 28 Feb. 1/2 e.. Loan has been 
covered many times over by subscriptions. 

16. To pass over (ground); to get over, com- 
plete, or traverse (a given distance). 

1818 W. ff. Scott Brit. Field Sports 510 Other racers .. 
loiter on the ground .. losing time while they cover space. 
1869 E, A. Parnes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 269 In the same 
Kaifir war ..1000 miles were covered in seventy-one days. 
1881 Daily Tel. 4 Apr., Wanted, by manufacturer .. Part 
Services of a Gentleman covering Beds, Berks, Bucks, 
Herts, and Oxon. 1891 Afedd 28 Nov. 832/2 Tbe distance 
covered was close on twenty miles. 

17. To be sufficient to defray (a charge, or ex- 
pense), or to meet (a liability or risk of loss); to 
counterbalance or compensate (a loss or risk) so 
as to do away with its incidence; to be or make an 
adequate provision against (a liahility) ; to protect 
by insurance or the hike. 

1828 Scott ¥rul. (1890) If. 147 This .. will prettily cover 
[the expense of] my London journey. 1866 Crump Banking 
v. 132 A promissory note received from a customer and his 
surety to cover a running balance. 1875 Juvons Jfoney 
(1878) 119 A sinall charge ..to cover the trouble and risk. 
1884 Sir C. S. C. Bowen in Lavy Times Rep. le 2318/1 
‘Lhe bill of sale shall cover. the whole goof. 1885 Jfanch. 
Exam, 15 May ‘7 An obvious saving in time and labour 
which must go a long way to cover their original cost. 

_b, absol, To provide cover; to meet the 
liability incurred in a speculative sale; to insure 
oneself. 

1882 Manch. Guard. 18 Oct. 4 The avowed expectation 
on the part of producers that they will be able to ‘cover’ 
later on to better advantage. 1 St. Fames’s Gaz. 15 
Mar, 3/2 He can always ‘cover’ in Havre or Paris or 
Hamburg, where..much English business is already done. 

e. 70 cover short sales, or ‘ shorts’ (Stock Exch.): 
to huy in such stocks as have been sold short Ae. 
without being actually held hy the seller), in order 
to meet his engagements on the day of delivery, or 
to protect himself against loss. 

1878 Fatles from N.Y, World 14 Who had realized at 
the turn of the market, and was now trying to cover his 
shorts, 1892 Times 23 Aug. 3 The closing was strong, 
Reading advancing to 30, on covering by the ‘shorts.’ 

da. Zo cover ino the Treasury (U.S.): to cover 

or write off the halance in a halance-shect hy a 
transfer of the amount into the Treasury ; hence, to 
pay into the Treasury. 
, 1884 Harfer's Mag. June 53/2 The bribe was ‘covered 
into the Treasury’. 1887 Pall Mall G. 3 Dec. 7/2 No heirs 
appeared, and the money was cove in time into the 
State treasury. 1892 Pudlic Ledger (Philadelphia) 7 Jan., 
The work was done for $1900 less than the appropriation, 
and that amount was covered into the State Treasury. 

IV. With adverbs. 

18. Cover in. To complctc the covering of (any- 
thing) hy adding the upper layer or part; to add 
the roof to a huilding; to fill in the earth in a 
grave or excavation. (Also said of the roof, etc.) 

1726 Leos: tr. Alberti's Archit, 1, 57a, Various methods 
of covering in a Building. 1762 Sterxe Tr, Shandy (1885) 
V. iv. 318 The gilded dome which covers in the fabric. 1819 
Snewey Julian & Af, 316 Would the dust Were covered in 
upon my y now! 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. \.v. 50 The 
little knoll which we cleared away to cover in our storehouse 
of valuables, Afod. The house is fairlydry; it was covered 
in before the winter. 

19. Gover over. To cover the whole surface of, 
cover completely, overlay ; to cover with anything 
that overhangs. 

1530 PAtsGr. 4 
with golde. rs! i 
rock arched, wit 


/2 Saynt Thomas shrine is covered over 
Stanynurst 2ncis i. (Arh.)77 Vader a 
trees thick couered over. 1 Suaks. 
Com, Err. w.i. 104 The Deske That's couer’d ore with 
Turkish Tapistrie, «1776 Lass of Lochroyan Vv. in Child 
Ball, 1. \xxvi, A bonny ship. .a’ cored o'er with pearl. 

20. Cover up. To wrap up so as to conceal; to 
cover over. 

1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron 1, viii. 131 The idea of 
covering up any portion of the rich garden loam with 
buildings. 1881 W. M. Tnaver Log Cabin to White Io. 
iv, Often .. feeling cold after having kicked off the bed- 
clothes, he would say in his sleep: ‘Tom, cover me up ig 

+Co-ver, v.2 O’s. Forms: 3-5 couer-en, 
cover-en. Also 4 couir, -yr, coouer, ceuer, 
kuuer, kuver, keurie, keouerie, 4-5 keuer- 
o(n), kever, § keuyr, kouer; 5 cowre, cure, 
8 Sc. coor, cowr. [In part at least aphetic f. 
Acover to recover, q.v.; hut reinforced by the 
cognate OF. covrer, couvrer, to get, acquire = Pr. 
and Sp. cobrar, a word which contains the radical 
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part of F. re-convrer, Sp. re-cobrar, L. recuperare 
to regain, recover; cuperare appears also in med. 
L.: cf. creperamentum acquisition, in Du Cange= 
OF. covrance, couvrance (Godef.). 

French influence is evident in the vowel-change in the form 
kever, the 3rd sing. pres. of couvrer being regularly caevre, 
keuvre,as in Cover v.! Numerous examples of the OF. 
covrer, couvrer are given hy Godefroy under coubrer. Like 
Cover v.!, this word was sometimes reduced to a mono- 
syllable cowr, cour, coor, esp. in Sc.} 

1. trans. To get, gain, obtain, attain. 

a1age Urov. Alfred 342 in O. E. Misc. 122 Pe mon pe hi 
(god peed may icheose, and icouere over obre (7. 7. 
chesen hire from obere}. 21300 Cursor AM. 964 (Cott.) Tell 
me..1 sal couer (A/S. . gete] pi saghteling. ¢1305 Fudas 
Iscariot 136 in E, E. P.(1862) 110 pat he [judas] Petcobing 
of pulke boxes to him keouerie mizte. 1345 ELE. AMI. P. 
C. 485 1 keuered me a cumfort pat now is ca3t frome. ¢ 1490 
Destr. Troy 269 An yle, pat no creature might keuer for 
course of the see. ¢1477 CAxToN Fason 37, 1 had mochs 
leuer couere a litill blame thenne [etc.}, 

b. with 7nf To attain or get fo be. 
e1 Will, Palerne 128 Pat it no schuld neuer Kuuere to 
be king per as pe kinde eyre. 

ce. intr. To attain, make one’s way, get (fo, ort 
of. 
cips E. E, Allit. P. A. 319 Er moste pou ceuer to ober 
counsayl. «1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 2221 Syben he keuerez 
bia cragge, & comez ofa hole. ¢1350 Will. Palerne 3625 
William at last keuered with be kinges sone out of be kene 
prese. /hid. 3647 For ou3t pat here enimys ever worche 
mizt, Pei keuered with clene strengbe with him to towne. 
£1490 Promp. Parv.g9 Cowryn, or strechynge [v. ». curyn, 
or astretchyn; P. aretchyn], attingo. 

d. 7a cover up. to get up, succeed in rising. 

e1300 A. Adis. 4269 His hors. .keoverid up abowe the 
flod; And swam to that othir syde. ¢1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxh.) 5898 Vp he keuered on his fete. 

2. irans. To recover, get back, regain. 

c1aga Gen. & Ex. 1240 Wende 3he it (8¢ child] coueren 
neuere mor. 21300 Cursor MM, 26034 Samson. .couerd sipen 
his fax. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 12949 His cuntre to kouer, & 

his kid rewme. ¢ 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 357, 1 scholde covere 
7 my sygbt. . 

. To recover, restore, relieve (a person, ctc. 
from, of, oul of );, to heal (a wound). 

a 1300 Cursor AL, 2630(Cott.) Godd sal couer be of pi care. 

/bid. 15575 (Cott.) Pou sal couer & confort ham Pat sitis in 
sorou. E. Allit. P. B. 1700 [He] cowbe vche 


cizas FE. 

kyndam 1to-kerue & keuer when hym lyked. cc 1350 Will. 
Palerne 1521 3our comfort mai ae euere & his sorwe 
slake, 1440 Mork Afyst. xxiv. 199 Pat bus has couered vs 
of oure care, ¢ 1480 Merlin xxviii. 574 The kynge delyucred 
hem leches to couer theire woundes. 

b. ref. To recover oneself. 

a1300 Cursor Mf. 19705 (Cott.) Saulus him couerd in a 
stund, be Iuus fast can he confund. ¢ 1475 Ranf Cotlyear 
924 Wald thow conuert the in hy, and couer the of sin. 

4. inir, (for ref.) To recover (from sickness, 
fainting, or the like); to regain health; to be 
restored, to be relieved. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 392 ay Wyllam keuerede ajen to 
hele alto sone. @ 1300 oor if, 8624 (Gott.) pis cbild.. 
miht not couer to lijf a-gayn. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 
811 Pan er men in dout.. Wethir he sal ever cover agayn. 
1382 Wvyceutr Heb. xi. 34 Thei keuereden of syknesse. ¢ 1435 
Torr. Portugal 334 Thus be covyrd owt of care, ¢1450 
Mvxc 858 Gef that they to lyf keuere. 1470-1570 Hexry 
Wallace x. 26, vij thowsand..Dede on the bent, that re- 
coueryt (ed. 1570 cowerit) neuir mar. 1768 Ross Helenore 
37 (JJam,) Say, ye’re in love, and but her cannot cowr. 

Cover (kuvar), 56.1 Forms: 4 cuvur, 4-5 
couere, 5-7 couer, 5- cover: sec also CURE $6.2 
[Mainly f. Cover v.!; hut it is possible that in 
early use the word represented F. covert, which had 
in nom. sing. and in pl]. covers, whence an Eng. sing. 
cover was natural, Sense 7 represents mod. F. 
couvert.] 

I. 1. That which covers: anything that is put 
or laid over, or that naturally overlies or over- 
spreads an object, with the effect of hiding, shelter- 
ing, or enclosing it; often a thing designed or ap- 
ptopriated for the Lee: 

1320 Sir Beues 4611 (MS. C) Of golde he made be ryche 
couere [v.». cornere]. ¢1380 Wycuir Wés, (1880) 55 pe arke 
or couere of god was conquerid into enemyes hondis. 192 
Suaxs. Rout, 4 Ful. t. iv. 60 Her Waggon Spare made of 
long Spinners legs? the Couer of the wings o' Grasboppers. 
1593 — Rick. //, 0. ii.154 That small Modell of the barren 
Farth, Which serues as Paste, and Couer to our Bones. 
1607 Torsenn Serpents (2653) 754 They climbe up to the 
sieling, or cover of the house, 1 Burnet 7A, Earth (J), 
The fountains..strengthened. .by making a strong cover or 
arch over them. 1691 Ray Creation J 5, With your hand 
or any other cover you . the vessel. 1793 WASHINGTON 
Let. 12 Dec. Wks. 1891 XII. 362, To the building of such 
houses, there would be no limitation, nor to that of thatch 
for the cover of them. 1793 Suuaton Edystoue L. § 115 
{laving a good deal of cover of earth, &c, upon them, they 
were then chiefly wrought underground. 1823 W. Bucktaxo 
Relig. Diluy, 185 The alluvial cover whicb rests upon the 
rocks of this district. 7 

b. Often as the second clement in combinations. 

1653 H. More Antid, Ath. im. iii. (1662) 93 The violent 
flapping of a Chest-cover, no hand touching it. 1843 Mrs, 
Cartyie Lett, 1. 264 Needlework..in the shape of chair- 
covers, sofa-covers. 

2. spec. a. The lid of any vessel, receptacle, or 
aperture, whether detached or not. 

1459 Paston Lett. 1. “os white ore Be witha 
cover of silver. 1577 B. Gooce //eresbach’s f/nsd, (1586) 26 


COVER. 


You shall hut seeke to cover every pot with one cover. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 99 Take the Vessel from the Fire, and take 
off the Cover. x Sev. Late Voy. u. (1711) 130 He hath 
a great many small holes on the Cover of his Gills. 1726 
Suetvocke Voy. round World(1757)253 The..covers of the 
ship’s coppers, were converted into frying-pans. 1874 
Mickretawaite Mod. J'ar. Churches 39 The font requires 
a cover to keep out the dust. 
+b. A defensive or protective covering for the 
hody ; a piece of armour; an article of clothing. 
Cover of the eyes: the visor (of a helmet). Oés. 
e1jz00 A’, Alis. 2359 He hitte Amanas..In the cubur 
(2 error for cuvur] a the eyghe. 1540 Hyape tr. Fives’ 
instr. Chr. Wom. i. ix (Ro, This apparel .. is the couer of 
antichrist. 1674 tr. Schefer’s Lapland xvii. 88 Of the skin 
of the hird called Looin..they make not_an unbecoming 
cover for the head. 1 Morse Amer, Geog. 11. 20 They 
expose themselves..without any cover upon their breasts. 


c. Of a book: (a) The hinding, wrapper, or 
case, as a whole; (6) each of the hoards or sides, 
as in from cover to cover ; (¢) the quantity of cloth 


required for a case. 

1sg2 SHaks. Ron. & Ful. 1. iii, 88 This precious Booke of 
Loue..onely lacks a Couer. 1628 Earce Microcosm. vil. 
(1811) 23 A manuscript [he] pores on everlastingly, especiall: 
if the cover be all moth eaten. 1710 Hearxe Collect. (Oxt. 
Hist. Soc.) If]. 9 Bound up in Past-Board Covers. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 1. 422 These three materials are then 
passed on to the case-makers: one of whom takes possession 
of the pile of cloth covers. 1891 Law Times ogee 
The books are beautiful specimens of scrivenery, and from 
cover to cover may be searched without finding a blot. 

d. The wrapper of a letter or of any postal 
packet. 

Hence, fo address to (a person) under cover ta lanother). 
In a general sense including an envelope (which is a 
special kind of cover); but sec, used of a wrapper cut and 
folded differently from an envelope, as in the ‘ Mulready 
covers’. 

1748 Ricnanvson Clarissa Wks. 1883 IV. 374, I acknow- 
ledge her goodness to me, witb a pencil only, on the cover 
of a letter sealed up. 1798 JANE AUSTEN Northang. Ab. 
(1833) 11. xiii. 191 Direct to me at Lord Longtown's..under 
cover to Alice. 1804 Pirr in G. Rose's Diaries (1860) 11. 
75, 1 send this under Hammond's cover to tbe Postmaster. 
1876 World V. 11 The task of addressing the covers to the 
subscribers does not devolve upon him [the Editor]. 

e. In various technical uses. 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 583 Cover, in slating ; 
the part of tbe slate that is hidden; the exposed part being 
R. S. Rosinson Nant. Steau 


called the margin. 18 
Eug. 100 That part of the sliding faces projecting beyond 
the cover, and is much 


the depth of the port, is call 
greater on the steam side of the port than on the eduction 
side. 1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, Cover, a miner's box in 
which ore is removed from the rock or strata. 1874 Kxicut 
Dict. Mech., Cover (machinery), the cap-head or end-plate 
of.a cylinder. 

3. That which serves for sheltcr or concealment ; 


a shelter, a hiding-place. 

14.. Stasyons of Ferns. 400 (Horstm.) Pan ranne we ferre 
& nere As conys doth to per couere. 1611 Bisie Wisd. x. 
17 Wisedome. .was vnto them fora couer by day. 1751 Narr, 
of Wager 28 The Tree..not proving 50 good a Cover from 
the Rainsas we wished. 1776 N. Gxeene in Sparks Corr. 
Amer, Rev. (1853) 1. 298 As the state of the barracks is, they 
would find exceeding good cover for tbe men, 1827 F, Coorex 
Prairie 1. iit. 49 The will be here afore you can find a 
cover. 1884 L'pool Mercury 3 Mar. 3/2 When driven from 
their entrenchments they clung to every hit of cover the 
surface of the country afforded them. 

+b. fig. Supports countenance. Obs. 
1681 J. Beun /addon's Answ. Osor. 24 Beggerly frag- 


mentes of mans invention, beyng without all cover of 
Scriptures, yea rather contrary to the same. 
ce. +/n cover: in concealment (0bs.). Under 


cover: under a screening or sheltering eminence, 
roof, etc. Under (the) cover of: under the protec- 
tion or shelter of. 

c1q00 Destr. Troy 10513 Kepis 
of sight | 1573 in Picton ZL pool Manic. Rec. (1883) 1. 110 
Sydenham .. was in cover all the while. 1647 CLareNDON 
Hist, Red. poe 508/2 [They] being compelled to lodge 
in the field, which grew now to be ve cold, whilst his 
army was undercover. 1726 SUELVOCKE Fey. round World 
(1757) 219 Whilst otbers pet up water-buts, and slept in 
them under the cover of a tree. 1794 Mrs. Raocurre 
Myst. Udolpho xxxi, We can glide under cover of the 
woods with less hazard of, pany seen. 1838-43 ARNOLD 
Hist, Rome VA, xiii. 143 These feed .. under cover of the 
darkness. 1885 Grant Alen, xx. 1, 274 The troops.. lay 
crouched under cover of the river bank. 


d. fg. Something that hides, conceals, or 
screens ; a cloak, screen, disguise, pretence. Phr. 


Under (the) cover of. 

1599 Suans. Jfuck Ado w. i. 117 Death is the fairest 
coner for her shame. 1643 BurrouGcHes Exp. Hosea vit. 
(1652) 277, 1 will take their covers from their ..cyes.. 
Wicked men have divers covers for their lewdnesse. 1751 
Jortis Sern. (1771) VI. iv. 70 Presumption which loves to 
conceal itself under the cover of humility, 1762 Hume 
Hist. Eng. (1806) 1V. Ixi. 564 Precautions, w ich were 
probably nothing but covers to is amhition, 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed, 2) 11.272 Under the cover of rhetoric much higher 
themes are introduced. 


@. Concealment, disguise; underhand or de- 
ccitful conduct. rare. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VI{I. 198 We ourselves 
witb a little cover, others more directly, pay a tribute to the 
republick of Algiers. 1848 C. Bronte 3. Eyre (1857) 79 
I never saw a girl of her age with so much cover. 

f. Thieves’ slang. A confederate who screens 


the operations of a thicf or pickpocket. : 


ou in couer, cleane out 


COVER. 


3812 J. H. Vaux Hlash Dict.s.v. Cover, Any body whose 
dress or stature renders him particularly eligible for this 
dts [covering a thief) is said to be a good cover, 1863 

V.B, JERROLD Signals of Distress 106 The ranks of .. the 
eae of base coin, shofulmen, ‘wires’, and ‘covers’ will 

e sensibly strengthened. 

4. Hunting, Woods, nndergrowth, and bushes, 
that serve to shelter or conccal wild animals and 
game ; = Covert 3. Also in comb., as fox-cover. 

1719 De For Crusce 1. xi, Never frighted Hare fled to 
Cover .. with more terror of mind than I to this retreat. 
178: P. Beckrorn //unting (1802) 264 You hunt a cover 
that is full of foxes. x A. Duncan Mariner's Chron, 
(1805) III. 275 The rhinoceros.. broke cover at last and ap- 
peared on the plain. «@ 1839 Prarp Poems (1864) II. 55 She 
wields the gun, or beats the cover, 1887 Sir R. H. Roserts 
In the Shires ii. 22 The fox trots out .. but, not liking the 
eo of affairs, turns back to the cover. 

- Comm. Funds adequate to cover or meet a 
liability or secure against contingent loss. 

1883 Mauch. Guardian 17 Oct. 5/1 Warden supplying 
the necessary cover when losses were reported, in order to 
avert failure, 1884 Law Rep. 13 Q. Bench Div. 104 Gled- 
hill deposited the certificate with. . his stockbroker, by way 
of cover of Aes for all. advances in the course of busi- 
ness, J/od. ‘The Shanghai branch remits bills of exchange 
as cover for its own drafts on London. Having reason to 
expect a rise in Mexicans he bought £1,000 stock, and de- 
posited £10 as £1 per cent. cover$ contrary to expectation 
the stock declined, and he lost his £10 cover. 

G. See Cover z,1 6. 

1842 H. Sternens BA. 
the horse all night, 
morning, 

TT. [After F. couvert, (1) ‘the covering or 
furniture of a Table for the mcale of a prince’ 
(Cotgr.), the cloth, plates, knives, forks, etc. with 
which a table is covered or laid ; 2) the portion 
of these appropriated to each guest. 

7. The ntensils laid for each person’s use at 
table; the plate, napkin, knife, fork, spoon, etc, 

@ 1612 HarincTon Nuge Aunt. (1779) 11. 213, I muste go 
before the breakfastinge covers are placede. 1705 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 4116/1, 4 large Tables, with so Covers each. 
1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair vi, Covers were laid for four. 
1870 Lowen Study Wind. 99 We get a card of invitation 
to a dinner of sixty covers at Jolin Hatiock's 

ITT. 8. Combinations; attrib. and appositional, 
as cover-boat (see quot.); eover-clay, a bed of 
clay covering the strata of a quarry, mine, etc. ; 
cover-feather = Covert 55 cover-glass, a glass 
used as a cover, spec. a slip of glass nsed to 
cover a microscopical preparation; cover-hack, a 
horse ridden in a cover (for game); cover-hole, 
a hole provided with a lid or cover; cover-pan, a 
pan having a cover; eover-plate, a plate serving as 
a cover; the removable plate of a lock, a cap-plate 
or cap; cover-shooting, Cae) (of game) ina 
cover ; cover-side, the side of a fox-cover, where 
the hunters congregate ; cover-way, ‘the recess or 
internal angle left in a pee of masonry or brick- 
work to receive the roofing ’ (Gwilt). 

1884 Pall Mail Budget 22 Aug, 9 1 (Queensland Labour. 
traffic) Vhe second boat. .called the **cover’ boat, keeps a 
short distance outside the surf, in order to cover the retreat 
of the trading boat. 1789 J. Wituams Aftneral Ki ingd. 
(1810) 146 In some places this species of compounded *cover- 
clay contains specimens of all the strata found in the neigh- 
bourhood. 1769 J. Watuis Nat. Hist. Northumb. 1. ix. 336 
The plumage..is white, except the quill and the *cover 
feathers of the wings, 188: Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) 
III. 347 If slices of root under a *cover-glass are eeaied: 
1883 Med. News 1V. 163 Place a drop of Canada-balsam 
on the cover-glassand mount carefully, 18g: J.T. Hewterr 
Partsh Clerk 1.228 Six bunters and two *cover-hacks, 
Phil. Trans. 1V. 1066 Houses... open up to the thatch wit 
a *Cover-hole or two to vent the steam of the panns. 1703 
Moxon Afech. Exerc. 27 Place the *Cover-plate .. so as the 
Centre of the Cover-plate, may stand directly over and 
against the Centre of the Main-plate. 1833 J. Hottanp 
Manuf. Metal VW. 194 The cover-plate.. which will 
just cover the opening of tbe box. 1864 Reader No. 88 
294/3 Better exercise than *cover-shooting. 1881 J. Grant 

ameronians 1. i. 2 I'll have..Cecil Falconer over here, for 
a few days’ cover-shooting. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 
269 To ride to the *cover side and see the fox found. 1882 
Gentlenian's Aun. 103 More highly esteemed at tbe cover- 
side, on the cricket-field and the river, 1823 P. Nictto.son 
Pract. Build. Gloss. 583 *Cover-way in roofing. 

| Cover (ko-va1) » 562 Wales. [Anglicized 
spelling of Welsh cyfair.] ‘The ordinary measure 
of land in South Wales, being 3% of an imperial 
acre, 

1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4516/4 The Estate..containing ssz 
Acres, Statute Measure, being 828 Welch Covers. 

Couer, var. of QUIVER a. Obs, 


t+Co-verance. Os. Also 4 keueraunce, (eu- 
rans), [a. OF. covrance, couvrance, {, couvrers 
cited by Godef. in sense ‘ getting, acquisition’: cf. 
Cover v.2] Recovery, restoration. 

@ 1300 Cursor M.9770(Cott.) Adam. .moght wit na chance 
Of his fall get aa couerance [v7 haue Curans, haue 

eueraunce). /éd. 23722 (Cott.) O pat dun-cast we mai wit 
+ -get couerance. 
ratour, obs. Sc. var. COVERTURE, Coverlet. 

4 erchief. O%s. Forms: 4-6 as in 
Cover, with -chef(e, -cheffe, -cheef, -chief(e, 
-chif, -chyef, etc., 5- coverchief; !. 4-§ -cheues, 


of Farm (1851) IL. 155 Retaining 
and offering her a fresh cover in the 


chau 


| 


1105 


-choves. [a. F. couvre-chef, in OF. cucure-chief, 
queuvrechicf, {. couvrir to cover + chef, OF. 
chief, head: scc Cover v.1 and Curr.) Earlier 
form of KERcHIEF, 

1. A cloth uscd as a covering for the head, 
chiefly by women ; a ¢ head-rail’, head-cloth, head- 
dress, Oés. since 16the. exe. Hist. 

€ 3330 R. Brunxe Chron. (1810) 122 Scho 3ede out in hir 
smok .. Withouten kirtellc or keimse, saue kouerchef alle 
bare vis. ¢1386 Cuavcer Jlan of Law's T. 739 With that 
hir couerchief ouer hir heed she breyde. €1449 Pecock 
Repr. 1. xx. 125 Women..schulden haue lynnen or silken 
keuerchefis. 1502 Arno.ne Chron. 149 Also ther is our 
Ladyes keuyrchefe. ¢ 1530 Lp. Berners arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 328 Giuynge eche to other laces, gyrdels, gloues, 
keuercheues. 1603 Florio Vontaigne i. xiii. (1632) 617 
Before you can leave off your coverchiefe, and then your 
nightcap. [1848 Lyttos Harold 1. i, ‘Give me my cover- 
chief and my staff," said Hilda.) 

b. With qualifying word, as breast, neck cover- 
chief, a cloth to cover the neck, breast, or other 
part of the body.: 


1382 Wycutr /sa. iti. 23 Necke couercheues and filetes and 
rokctes. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 148, xxiiij brest 
coverchieffes of Holand clothe. 

2. A handkerchicf. 

€ 1305 Pilate 126 in £. E. P. (1862) 114 Mi keuerchief ic 
him bitok and he wond hit aboute his face. ¢1325 Cocr 
de L, 1063 ‘he keverchefes he took on honde Abouten hys 
arme he hem wonde, 1470-85 Matory -irthur v. vii, The 
kynge wepte and dryed his eyen with a keuerchyef. 

Covercle (kz'voik’l), st. Forms: 5 eou-, 


covercle, -cule, -kcll, -akylle, -kyl, cowerkylle, 


8 coverkil, 4- coverele. [a. OF. covercle (mod. 
F. couvercle), ad. L. cooperculum a cover, f. co- 
operire to COVEXK.] 

tL. A cover (of a vessel), a lid. Ods. 

3384 Cuaucer 4. Fame u. 284 A little roundell ., Para. 
venture as broad as a covercle. 1434 £. £. Wills (1882) 
1o2 A litill couerkell for his coppe ygilt. 1488 117 of 
Fourmer (Somerset Ho.), A salt wtoute a couercle. [1706 
Puiturs (ed. Kersey), Covercle or Coverktl (old Word) a 
Cover, or Lid.) ; 

2. Nat. Hist. Any natural structure, acting as a 


lid; an operculum. rare. 

@x682 Sin T. Browne Tracts 11 (L.) ‘Yhe covercle of a 
shell-fish. 1852 Tu. Ross tr. Humboldt’s Trav. 1. xxiv. 
453 Opening the covercle of the lecythis. 1 Goldsmith's 
Nat, Hist, WU. §35 note, The hornets line their cells with 
silk, and stop them with a covercle of the same material. 

+Corvercle, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb] 
‘rans. To close down or hide as under a covercle. 

@1631 Donxe in Select. (1840) 233 We cover it [sin} with 
some pretences, some excuses, some hopes of covercling it. 

Corvercled, @. nonce-use. [f. CovERCLE 5d. + 
-ED2,] Having a covercle or lid. 

1854 Bapuam /alient. 64 Silver stewpans, covercled and 
without lids. 

Cover-cloth (ky-varklpp). [f. Cover sd. + 
CtotH.] A cloth used as a cover, acloth covering. 

1599 Wells & iv, N.C. (Surtees) II. 336, ifij pare of lynen 
sheates .. xifij new coverclothes, in a troncke. 1660 Fisurr 
Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 402 They who thou begin’st 
to lash. .in thy Latine Cover-Cloath, 1882 Cav.rie.o, ete. 
Dict. Needlework 392/1 All these Pillows before they are 
finished are covered with three cloths known as Cover Cloths, 
which are used to keep the lace clean while in progress. 

Covered (kz-vaid), Ap/.a. Also 5-7 couered, 
§ curyd, kevvryd. [f. Cover sé. and v,+-ED.] 

1. Having a cover, covering, or lid. +b. Of a 
ship: Decked. 4c. Of base coin: Overlaid or 
plated (with precious metal). 

31463 Bury Witls (Camden) 41 My best gay cuppe of erthe 
kevvryd. /did. 42 My browne cuppe of erthe curyd. 1600 
Suaxs, A. Y. Z.1n. iv. 26, I doe thinke him as concaue as 
a couered goblet. @ 1656 UssHer Ann. vi. (1658) 421 King 
Eumenes, coming from Elza with 20 covercd ships, 1752 
Cuampers Cyc. s.v, Medals, Covered or Plaited Medals 
are those which have only a thin silver lcaf over the copper. 

+ 2. Concealed, hidden; secret ; of concealed or 
ambiguons meaning. Ods. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 57b, Yf she hadde holde her 
self more secrete and canard. 1552 Latimer Serm, 23rd 
Sond. after Trin, Wks. 11.182 Yet he doth it with dark 
and covercd words. 158 J. Bet. Haddon's Answ. Osor. 
173 Either by his covered, or discovered will. E 

3. Thickly clothed with some vegetative growth. 
Now only in comb., as brake-, moss-, weed-covered. 

3632 Litucow Trav. vu. (1682) 320 Some were in the 
covered Fields hunting their prey. 1678 A. Lovet. Jon. 
taine’s Duties Cav, 1x9 An Army passing through a close 
and covered Country. E 

4. Roofed or closed in overhead. 

1667 Mitton P, L. 1. 763 The spacious Hall..like a 
cover'd field. 1709 Anpison Tatler No. 123 P 2 These were 
most of them covered Walks. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
III, 262 There is not a covered way to walk in after drink. 
ing. 1875 Jowett Plate (ed.2) 1.195 They walked about 
in tbe covered court. 4 

5. Wearing one’s hat; kecping one’s hat on. 

¢1669 S. Cotvit in Maidment Se. Pasguils (1868) 394 And 
speak to Statesmen with your hat on; And covered, round 
in ladies’ cars. 2727 Swirt Wonder of Wond., He stands 
always covered, even in the presence of the king. 1 

6. Sheltered, protectcd, screened ; spec. in Fortif. 
} covered flank, covered-way (formerly covert-way ; 
sce CovERT a. I b): see quots, 

1685 Travestin Siege Newheusel 28 The besieged made a 
Sally by a covered way. 1751 Cuantuers Cyci. s.v. Flank, 


COVERING. 


Low, covered, or retired Flank is the platform of the case. 
mate which lies hid in the bastion. 1828 SrrarMAN Srit. 
Gunner (ed. 2) 207 The Covered-way is intended to form a 
communication round the place, and to prevent the enemy 
from approaching the counterscarpe of the ditch. 1859 F. 
A. Grirritis <irti, Mam. (ed. 9) 261 The Covered wey is 
a space of about 30 feet broad, extending round the connter- 
scarp of the ditch, being covered by a parapet .. with a 
banquette. 

7. Comb, Covered-binding (Afining) = plank- 
“imbering (see quot.); covered-eyed a., having 
cyes protected by a covering; opposed to naked- 
eyed, 

1857 Agassiz Nat. His?. U.S. 1. 71 The Covered-eyed 
Medus. 1881 Raymonxp J/insny Gloss. Covered-binding, 
=Plank.tinbering, the lining of a shaft with rectangular 
plank frames. 

Coverer (kv-varo1). 

I. One who covers. 

1393 Laxot. 7. Pi. C. vt..176 Constantyn slial be here 
cook and couerer of liere churche, 1398 ‘I'revisa Barth. 
De P. Rv. vi. (1495) 112 ‘The eye lyddes ben the helers 
and couerars of the eyen. rsg1 Peretvate Sf. Dict., be- 
fador..a coueror. 1641 Disc. Pr. Henry in Larl. Misc. 
III. 527 No coverer of his thoughts. 1861 Trexci Lp. 7 
Ch, Asta 205 The true coverer of the nakedness of man. 

b. A thing that covers; a cover. 

1792 Trans. Soc. Arts X, 142 Then side stones, and 2 
stone covercr were put in. i 

2. sfec. +a. Onc who covers or roofs build- 
ing, cte. Obs. 

1725 Brapey Fam. Dict. sv. Slate, Helliers or Coverers 
with Slate. 1764 elutig. in Ann. Reg. 173/2 Tilers, and 
other coverers. 

b. Al. He who covers the man in front of 
him: sec Coven v. 12. 

1796-7 Lustr..6 Reg. Cavalry (1813) 6 When any of those 
officers. shift from their proper places. their coverers ov- 
cupy such place during their absence, and on their return 
again resign it. 1832 Prop. Regul, Instr. Cavalry i. 101 The 
Standard and his Coverer resume their posts, 1861 Hucnes 
Tom Brown Oxf, xliv. (1889) 427 He is covering sergeant 
of my company, and the smartest coverer we have. 

3. With defining word prefixed, as doat-, Lonnet-, 
Jlash-coverer, ete. 

1723 Lond, Gaz. No. 6172 11 Henry Hunt... Flask-Cov- 
erer. @1779 Coox Foy, V'1. ty. ix. (R.), The women .. are 
the ., boat-builders or boat-coverers. 1887 /fackney Gaz. 
9 Feb. 2/7 Wanted. . Bonnet-Coverers—Velvet and beaders. 

Coverfeu, obs. var. of CunrEw, 

tCo'ver-fire. O¢:. [f Cover v.1+ Fine 5é., 
after F. couvre-feu.] A utensil for covering up and 


preserving fire. 

1715 DesaGutters Fires Inipr. 54 The Cover-Fire (as the 
Author calls it), /éid. 129 The Cover-Fire Instruments. 
1837 Penny Cycd. VIII. 234/1 An iron implement which is 
called a curfew, or cover-fire, 

Covering (ka-vorin), vd/. 56.1 

1. The action of the vb. Coven, in variotis senses. 

¢x1400 Maunnev. (1839) xxiii. 252 In ii love scholde be 


[f Cover v.l+-rr1] 


no coverynge. 1428 £. #, Wi//s (1882) 80 To the keuering 
of the trinite schapell. 1552 Hutort, Couerynge, horsynge 
or leapynge of a mare. 1607 Hieron Ws. 1.152 The hiding 
and couering of mine owne actions. @ 1722 Liste //xsd. 36 
Covering is when the lime is first laid on the land. .and so 
covered over with carth. 1812 L.vaminer 28 Sept. 612/2 
The division of Foy..was charged with the covering of the 
retrograde movement. 1849 Yocart Horse 319 From the 
time of covering, to within a few days of the expected 
period of foaling. 1859 F. A.Grirritus A rt7l, A/an. (ed. 9) 
155 The subaltern officers correct the covering and dressing. 

3. concr. That which covers or is adapted to 
cover, whether for protection, shelter, conccalment, 
or adornment; a cover; a cloth to spread over; 
clothing ; the outcr coating or integument. ; 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvut. 343 Scaffatis, ledderis, and 
coueryngis. 1382 Wyctir 2 Sam. xvii. 19 A womman,. 
Strau3zte out a couerynge vpon the mouth of Has 
exqoo Lanfranc's Cirurg. 346 Medicyns bat..makib a 
rynde aboue upon pe fleisch & makip a strong keveryng 
for to defende pe fleisch fro harm. 1413 Lypc. Pilgr. 
Sovvle wv. xxxvii. (1483) 84 Norysshyng to the body within 
and koueryng withoute. 1530 ParsGr. 210/1 Coveryng 
of a sadell, fovea 1566 in E. Peacock Lug. Ch. Furn. 
(1866) 54 An alb—whearof is made a coveringe for our font. 
1577 B. Goocr Leresbach's Fusb. u. (1586) 70 b, Trees and 
Wooddes..at the first served men for foode, coveryng, and 
clothing, x6xz Biste %od xxii. 14 Thicke cloudes are a 
couering to him that he seeth not. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat, 
Hist. I. 48 The whole earth..was buried beneath a 
covering of waters. 1828 Scotr /. M, Perth xxx, There was 
neither cloak nor covering for the Prince. 1846 J. BAXTER 
Libr. Pract. Agric. 1. 106 The covering or capsule, when 
the seeds become ripe, opens at the — 1854 Brewster 
More Worlds iii. Rortbe geologist. . finds its solid covering 
composed of rocks, 1874 L. Tottemacne in Forty, Rev. 
Feb, 226 A convenient covering, from behind which he may 
direct his own shafts with impunity. 

+b. spec. The roof of a building ; a canopy; a 
bed-cover ; the cover of a book. Oés. fs 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit. clxvii. (1495) 711 
Trees areryd..vp to the toppe of the house. .beeryth vp the 
coueryng therof. 1459 Pastor Lett. No. 336 1. 482 Item, 
j payre of schetys..Item, j coveryng of whyte lynen clothe. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxi. 144 The stretes were couerd 
ouer his hede.. with ryche couerynge. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
78 Comme of a buke, coopertorium, nee Pilgr. id 
QW. de W. 1531) 186 b, The foundacyon may be without the 
couerynge of the hous. 1558 /nvent. in Wilds § fav. NLC. 
(Surtees) 170 A payre of lin sheits & a old coueringe. 1630 

- Fohuson's Kinga, & Comnrw. 238 The tops and cover- 
ings of houses. 168: Couvin Whigs Supplic. (1751) 58 We 
sold covering, sheet, and blanket. 


COVERING. 


te. A lid. Oés. 

1479 Bury Wills (Camden) 54 A pece of syluer wt a cur- 
yng of syluyr baueyng a knoppe aboue. ¢1sgo Pilger. 7. 

3 in Thynne Animadz, App. 79 With keuering of his 
cupe. 1633 P. Frercner Purple i he xxxv. 25 Like toa 
pot..with close-laid covering. 

3. Comb. [here the wvé/. sh. and ppl. a. often 
hlend), as covering-hurdle, -parly, -plate, -lime ; 
covering-board, a plank which is fitted round the 
ship, covering the tops of all the timbers ; = Puanr- 
SHEER ; ¢ covering-seeds, comfits made by coat- 
ing seeds with sugar; covering-stone, the top 
stone ofa cromlech or the like; covering-strap, in 
iron ships, a plate heneath the two meeting-plates 
in a strake, to which these are riveted, and thus 
connected together. 

1846 A. Youxc Nant. Dict, *Covering-board, the same as 
flank-sheer, 1881 Daily Tel, 28 Jan., 1..noticed how close 
the water washed up against the covering-board. 1832 J. 
Bree St. d/erbert's /sle 122 ‘The Britons are said to ave 
used a *covering-hurdle in battle. 1651-7 T. BARKER 1 7¢ 
of Angling (1820) 14 Put into the pan, and covered with a 
“covering plate. 16.. Kick Closet of Rarities (N.), To 
make each sort of comfits, vulgarly called *covering-seeds, 
ete, with sugar. 1827 G. Hicoins Celtic Druids 218 In 
order to get the “covering-stone the easier into its place. 
1786 Sportsm, Dict. s.v. Stallion, let there be likewise a 
rack and manger, to feed him in during his *covering-time. 

+Cor-vering, 24/. si.2 Obs. [f. Cover v.24 
-InG 4] Recovering, recovery. 

c1230 f/ali Mefd. 11 Hit is an lure patis widute coueringe. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 12266 (Cott. All had covering pat was in 
wa, ¢1320 Cast. Love 572 No mon nedde of him-self a 
couryng. 1375 Baruour Bruce 1x. 113 Swa seik wes the 
king That men doutit of his coueryng. 1450 Loseticit 
Grail \i, 356 Keuering of myn grete maladye. 

Co-vering, f//.a. (f.Covery.!+-1nc 2.) That 
covers: see the vh. Covering-leaves (see quot.). 
Covering letter; a letter enclosing another letter 
or document; an explanatory letter. Covertny 
frice + an inclusive price. 

1535 Coverpate £z¢ek, xxviii. 14 Thou coueringe Cherub. 
1611 Suaks. Cymrd. v. v. 350 These couering Heauens. 1611 
Bete Vien. iv. 5 They shall take downe the couering 
Vaile. 1790 Beatson Nav. § Jil, Alent, 1. 323 Orders 
were given for the covering and working parties. .to return 
to camp. 1833 Negul. Instr. Cavalry 1, 36 The covering 
sergeants move up to the front rank. 1897 Bexnett tr. 
Thomés Bot. iv. 8 Covering-leaves are 50 called because 
they cover or protect other parts of the plant. In this class 
are included the bud-scales already described and the bracts 
or hypsophyllary leaves. 1881 11. 11. Gisss Double Stand. 
28, 30s. per piece is a covering price. 1887 fall Mali G. 
20 Jose ig/. Addresses .. must written legibly on the 
back of the designs, and not on covering letters. 1892 
Edin, Rev. Jan. 189 The petition, with Rodney's covering 
letter. . are. . at the Record Office. 

Cover-key, dial. f. Cunver-kry, 

Coverless (ke-vailés), a. [f. Cover sd. + 
-LESS.] Without a cover. Hence Co-verlessness. 

1863 W. B. Jerrotp Signals of Distress 4 The gin-palace 
on one side of the way, and the empty. cupboard and cover- 
less hed opposite. 1881 Mars. H,. Hunt CAildr. Jerus. 58 
The dinner was .. [sent] coverless tbrough the storm. 1836 
Sat, Kew, 28 Aug. 304 The little quartos are so well printed 
. . that one is bound to excuse. . their coverlessness. 

Coverlet (ko-vailct). Forms: 4-5 cou-, 
coverlite, -lyt(e, -lyth, cowyrlythe, keuerlit, 
-lyte, keweferlyte, kever-, koverlet, 5-6 couer- 
let(t(e, 6 couerlyght, couverlet, keuerlette, 
6-7 coverlett, 5- coverlet, [The early form 
coverlite appears to represent an OF, *eoure-dit (f. 
courtr to cover + ist bed). Examples of cover/ii, 
covertel occnr in 14th c. Anglo-Fr,; hut these may 
be from English. (Mod.F, couvre-dilis a neologism, 
suggested perhaps in part 4 Eng. coveriet.) The 
variants in -det, -ligh/, -led, -lid (see next), ete., 
show that at an carly date the composition of the 
word was unknown. 

1. The uppermost covering of a bed; a counter- 
pane, guilt. 

(1381 Wl of Ctess of March in Nicholls Royal Wells 
(1780) 100 Un coverlet de worstede pur mesine Ie Tit, vn 
couertour de bleu, etc, 1399 Hil of C’tess of Gloucester, 
ibid. 18x Item, un lit .. ove... testers, coverlitz, curtyns, et 
tapitz, qe a eux appertient.] 

1300 Cursor M. 11239 (Gott.) Was par no pride [of] couer- 
lite [v.7, Cee | chamber curtin ne tapite, 1382 Wrycur 
2 Aings viii. 15 He toke an coverlyte ., and spradde upon 
his face. 1395 £. £. Wills (1882) 4A keuerlet of red sendel 
ypouthered witb Cheuerons. ¢1440 Gesta Row. xb 160 
(Harl MS.) Bitwene hir shete and hir couerlyte of hir 
bede. 1515 Barctay Lgdoges iii. (1570) Bvj/2 All the cloathes 
and couerlet. 1ga3 Bury Wills 116 Acouerlyght with fflowre 
delyce. 1632 Lrrmcow Trav. v. (1682) 200 Neither have they 
any bed-cloths, save only a coverlet above them. 1766 
Pennant Zool., Eider Duck, It's remarkably light, elastic, 
warm qualities, make it [eider down] highly esteemed, as a 
stuffing for coverlets. 1865 Livincstons Zamdesi xx. 40s A 
present of a quilted coverlet. F 

"2. éransf. A covering of any kind ; a cover. 

1551 Biste 2 Sao. xvii. 19 The wyfe toke and spread a 
couerlet (Covernace, gee so 1612] on the top of the 
well and strawed thereon. . ier 1665 G. Havers /’. 
della Valle's Trav. E. Ind. go The Nets, are cover'd for 
avoiding the Rain with dry Coverlets made of Palm leaves. 
1718 Pore /fiad vy. 246 Ten polish'd chariots .. veil'd in 
spacious coverlets, 1744 Mircuett in PAil, Trans. XLIILL. 
104 Perhaps tbe inner Epidermis itself may appear thro’ its 


i 


* acouerled onhim, 1676 Hospes /ijad xvut 323 An 
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outer porous Coverlet. 1825 Severley Lighting Aet it 20 
Any blind, shade, coverlet or awning. . before any shop. 
b. fg. (from 1 and 2.) 

1627-77 Fertnan Resolves 1. xxxiv. 57 Gold is the only 
Coverlet of imperfections. 1687 Concreve Old Back, w. i, 
Under the coverlet of religion. 1860 ‘I'yxnaut Glac. 1. vii. 
50 Over the slopes.. was spread a coverlet of shining snow. 

3. Comb., as coverlet-maker. 

2848 WH. Kecry tr. £. Blane's Hist, Ten 3.1L 273 
The Sieur Veron, coverlet maker. 

Coverlid (kmvailid). Forms: 4-7 cou-, 
coverled, -lyd, (7-8 coverlaid), 6- coverlid. 
[A variant of prec., with different analysis of the 
second part.] = prec. 

a x300[sce Coverterr]. ¢ 1450 Voc.in Wr.-Wilcker 742/16 
Hoc cooportorium,acoverlyd, 1989 Hay any ae 23 Fling 


laid a fair white Coverled. 1707 tr. C'tess D'Aunoy's Wks. 
508 She wrapp’d her self up in her Coverlaid. 2765 Lond. 
Chron, 3 Jan. 9 Blankets and coverlids were distributed to 
the necessitous poor. 18g Macavucay //ist. Eng. II. 174 
Blankets and coverlids. 1862 Lytton Sr. Story I1. 185 The 
bed, with its silken coverlid. 

b. fransf. and fig. 

1654 Gayton Péeas. Notes ww. xv. 253 Having nothing but 
the spangled Coverlid of Heaven over him. 1658 
Monfet's Theat, [ns. 1070 This field Spider. stretching forth 
his sheet with a Coverlaid. 1854 Ruskin Lect. Archit. i. 34 
The very soul of the cottage... is in its thick impenetrable 
coverlid of close thatch. 186g Caruvty Aredh. G21V. xu. 
ix, 201 Under a coverlid of London Fog. 

Coverly, obs. var. of CovErTLy. 

+ Co-ver-pane. O/s. Also 5 keurepayn, 6 
coverpanne. [f., Cover+Paxr cloth.) A cloth 
that covers, a cloth covering: cf. COUNTERPANE =. 

1481-90 Howard Honseh. Bis. (Roxb.) 274 
toayles, a keuvrepayn, vj. white bolles unkeuvryng. a 1552 
Leann J/athron. of Abp. Nevill (R.), All to be covered 
with a cover-pane of diaper of fynesylke. 1564 Lanc. Wills 
VI.57 Unto Robart Moreleys wiefe a coverpane. ¢ 1600 in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 294 The Serjant [of the Pantry) hath 
for bis fee, all the coverpannes, drinking ‘towells, and other 
linen clothe. .that are darned. 

Co-ver-poi:nt. ([f Cover. + Point sé.] 

1, Cricket, a. A fielder who stands behind, and 
a little to the bowler’s side of, ‘ point’, to stop and 
return such balls as are not fielded by the latter. 
b. lfis position in the field. 

1850 ‘ Bar’ Crick. Manual 45 A good cover-point watches 
the motions of the batsman. 1857 HuGues Tom Brown 
11. viii, Look out now at cover-point. 1887 Times 5 Sept.9/5 
The smart fielding of cover-poiut. Ee . 

2. Lacrosse. A player who stands just in front 
of ‘point’, with the object of preventing the hall 
from coming near the goal. 

Co-versed  kowsust), a. Trig. [f£ Co- pref. 
4 + VERSED a.) In Co-versed sine: the versed 
sine of the complement of an angle (see VERSED). 

1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Coversed Sine (in Geom.) is 
the remaining part of the Diameter of a Circle after the 
Versed Sine is taken from it. 1782 Hutton in Parl, Trans. 
LXXIV. 32 The difference between radius and sine will be 
the co-versed sine. 


Co-ver-shame. Something used to conceal 


| shame ; a garment used to cover nakedness; also 


Jig. b. The shrub Juniperus Sabina or Saviu, 
employed to procnre ahortion. 

1629 Gate /foly Afadna. 86 Hath made him a new kinde 
of Catch-credit of his old couer-shame. 1659 Gayton Art 
Longer’. 73 Thou covershaine, old Figtree. 1681 Drynen 
Sf. Friar in. i, Does he put on holy Garments for a Cover: 
shame of Lewdness? 1693 Acply to Ladies Petit.in Harl. 
Misc. (1745) 1V. 419/2 Those dangerous plants called cover- 
shame, alias savin, and other anti-conceptive weeds and 
poisons, 1886 Bretren & Hottann P/ani-«,, Covershame, 
Juniperus Sabina, 

Co:ver-sli‘p. 1. Cricket. An extra fielder some- 
times placed to back up the two slips ae 
and leng:slip). b. fis position in the field. 

1891 Daily News 23 June 3/7 He was let off .. by Wilson 
at_cover-slip. 


2. A slip of thin glass used for covering a micro- 
scopical preparation; =cover-giass (COVER 56,1 8). 
Co-ver-slut. Something worn to cover slut- 
tishness, an onter garment pnt on over untidy 
attire, an apron, pinafore, or ‘brat’. Also fig. 
1639 Short Contention detw. French-hood, Felt-Flat, etc. 
1.9 Wee doe know you [ic. the head-dress called ‘The 
Bagge'] to be..a meere rurenied. - Taffeta Cover-slut. 1657 
G, Starkey /lelmont’s Vind, 173 It is... hateful, that the 
providence of God should be misapplied as a cover-slut of 
idleness, ignorance, and unconscionableness, 1670 dec. 
Scotland in Harl. Mise. V1. 339 (D) Those women that 
can purchase plads need not bestow much upon other 
clothes, these cover-sluts being sufficient. 1795 Burke 
Regic. Peace iv, Wks. 1X. 54 Rags and Coversluts of Infamy. 
1808 Wotcort (P. Pindar) One sore Peep Wks. 1812 V.374 
Put on your cover-slut of blue. 1845 Atkenaum 4 Jan. 17 
Exhibiting .. a smart architectural ' pinafore’ in ront..a 
mere ‘coverslut’ intended to hide meanness and deformity. 
Covert (ko-vait), a. (fa. pple.) Forms: 4-7 
couert(e, 5 eouuerte, 6 couvert, 4- covert. 
[a. OF. covert, later couvert:—L. coopertum, pa. 
Lg of covrir, couvrir :—L. cooperire to Coven.) 
iit, Covered, hidden; roofed over; over- 
grown ; sheltered. Now rare, 
1393 Gower Conf. 1.227 For gladly wolde 1... holde me 
covert alway. ¢ 1489 Caxton Déanch, v. (1890) 22 Blanch- 


Rowrasxn | 


onhim | 


In anoder cofer | 


' or reference, 


COVERT. 


yn..holdynge the couert wayes, because..he shold not 
olowed or ouer taken. 1609 Bisiz (Douay) Exch. iv, 
comm., Covert passage about seven foot in height. 1625 
Bacon £ss. Gardens (Arb.) 559 You are..to Plant a Couert 
Alley, vpon Carpenters Worke .. hy which you may goe in 
Shade. 1907 J. Mortimer //ush. (J.), The fox is.. very 
prejudicial to the husbandman, especially .. near forest- 
we and covert places. 1824 Wornsw. £rcursfou ut 177 
This covert nook reports not of his hand. 1883 Stevexson 
Silverado Sg. 40 Allis green, solitary, covert. 
t b. Fortif. Covert way : = Coverep way, 

191 Garnarn Art Warre 311 The way which is made in 
the counterscarpe whicb is commonly called tbe covert-way., 
1688 J.S. Fortification 27 The Covert or close way... left 
above the Moat next the open Field. 1801 WetuixcrTon in 
Gurw. Desf. 1. 361 Turning them by the covert way, 

tc. fransf, and fig. 

1713 STEELE Sfect, No. 423 P 4 This Covert-way of Court. 
ship. 1774 Frercner Aisi, Ess, Wks. 1 95 IV. 11 The 
covert way of Pharisaism. 1774 Gotpss. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
ILI. gor The beaver has a covert way bored under the ice. 

2. jig. Concealed, hidden, secret ; disguised. 

¢1303 R. Brunne Handi, Synne 389 3yf hyt be shewede 
bere apert, Yn ouber stede hyt ys couert. atgoo & 
in Net. Ant. IL. 38 A covert thefte dos be in case. 187 
tr. Marlorat's Apocalifs so The covert thoughts el 
delights of the minde. 1641 Sermes de la Ley 73, Con- 
dition implyed, or covert and not expressed, which is 
called a condition in Law. a Cowrra /iiad 1, 187 he 
covert war or open? 18328 D'[srarui Chas. /, Lv. 117 It 
was acovert attempt on the French side to disguise Catholic 
emancipation, 1874 Green Short Hist, ix. 631 The words.. 
were taken as conveying a covert threat, 

b. of looks, glances, 

mp2 Dickens Barn, Kudge xii, Towards one particular 
window he directed many covert glances. 1865 — JA/nt. 
Fr. 1. xvi, A covert glance at her face. 

+3. Of persons: Not open, close, secretive; sly, 
deceitful. Ods. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 4489 Gog es als mykel at say, 
als covert, And Magog es noght elles bot als apert. ¢1400 
Rom. Rose 6152 Religiouse folk ben fulle covert; Seculer 
folk ben more appert. 1494 Fasyan Céron, vt clxv. 159 
This Lewys was not so couert in his werke..but that his 
yncle had thereof wyttyng. 1594 Suaks. Rick, ///, ur. v. 
33 He was the couertst sheltred Traytor That euer liu‘d. 
1673 S.C. Art of Complaisance 94 Tiberius the most crafty 
and covert of all men. ‘ 4 

b. Of words: Of hidden or obscure meaning 
Now rare. 

1393 Gower Conf II. 55 To speke in wordes so coverte. 
1538 More Confut. Tindale W 542/1 The covert and 
obscure wordes of. .Christ. 16z Bacon /fen. V//, 11 Chose 
ratber a kind of middle-way.. under covert and indifferent 
words. 1 Emenson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) IL. 
103 They have no fancy, and never are surprised into a 
covert or witty word. 

4. Law, Said of a married woman: Under the 
cover, anthority, or protection of her hnsband, 
See also FEME-COVERT, COVERT-BARON, 

1483 et 1 Kick. ///,c.7 $3 Women covert. 1§23 Firz- 
HERB, Swarm, 32h, If a woman couert with baron shall do 
homage they shall knele before the Iorde. 1536 Ac? 28 
Hen, Vif (Stat. Irel 1621) 149 The busband or friend of 
any woman covert. 1699 cf 10-11 Well. T//, ¢. 14 § 2 
Any person..within the age of 21 years, or covert, ston 
coupes, imprisoned, or beyond the seas. 1798 DALLAS 
Amer, Law Rep. 11. 202 The instrament of 1790, executed 
by Margaret Henderson, being tben covert. 

Covert (kvvait), sd. Forms 4-7 couert, 4 
Sc. cowert, 5 coouert, coovert, cowart, 5-6 


ard 
he 


| couerte, 4- covert. [a. F. couvert, f. couveri, 


pa. pple. of couvrir to cover: sce CovERT a.] 

L. gen. A covering. 

@ 1400 Stac, Kone 768 Vppon his hed A covert of brasse. 
41400 Cov, Myst. 140, 1 suppose that this woman slepte 
Withowtyn alle coverte. 1630 Wapswortit Pilger. viii. go 


| My bed was straw. .without any couert at all, 1632 Liti- 


cow Trav, vit. (1682) 903 Lis Head vailed with a Wooden 
covert. 1633 G. Ilexserr hg ae Search viii, What covert 
dare eclipse thy face? a 1661 Futter iWorthées (1840) IEI. 
200 Provident nature hath wrapped them [Wal-nuts] in so 
many coverts. 1759 BK. Martin Nat, Hist. Eng. 1. Surrey 
146 Sheltered froin the cold Air bya moveable Covert. 1821 
W. R. Srencer Poems 82 With blood-stain’d covert rent. 

2. That which serves for concealment, protection, 
or shelter; a hiding-place, shelter ;= Cover sé. 3. 

1390 Isl. Palerne 2217 No couert mijt pei kacche pe 
cuntre was so playne. 1375 Barsour Srwce v. 582 Towart 
the cowert can he ¢ 1470 Henry MW adlace 1. 71 Couert 
of treis sawit him full weille. 1gg0 Lever Sev. (Arb )137 
Whyche also shall make hryghte the couertes of darknesse, 
1650 Futter /sgad uu. iv. 113 In this City, Sheba the 
iebell, pursued by Joah..took covert. 169: Ray Creation 
UL (x704) 363 pier did all gre out of their Holes and 
Coverts. 1796 Morse dimer. Geog, 1. 302 Firing from be- 
hind stone walls, and such like coverts, 1870 Bryant /iad 
I. 11. 80. A surer covert for the thief tban night. 1876 Ban. 
crorr //ist. U.S. V1. li. 385 No thicket offered covert, no 
swamp a refuge from cavalry. 

b. fig. =Cover 3d. 

1874 tr. Alarlorat’s Apocalig~s 1b, Vnder the couerts of 
figures, [rather] than in open speecbe, 1597 Bacon Conders 
Cred § Evill vii. (Arb.) 148 Hipocrisie draweth neer to re- 
ligion for couert. 1913 & Pycrorr Eng. Free-thinking 
30 Free-Thinking is made the common Covert for Sceptr- 
cism. 1873 Brownine Ned Cott. Ni.cap 128 Publicity 
Stopped furtber fear.. and what tale Cowardice thinks a 
covert. 

ce. + By covert: under cover, covertly. + /# 
(into) covert: in concealment ; in hiding, or dis- 
guise, secretly; rarely, in safety. Zot (the) covert 
of: inthe shelter of; t rarely, in shelter from. [Cf 


COVERT. 
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F. d convert dein both senses.] Under covert: under | 1639 Future oly iar ww. i. (1840) 175 The love of his 


cover, in shelter; +in concealment, under a dis- 
guise. Under (the) covert of: (dit. and fig.) under 
the shelter, authority, or countenance of; under 


the veil or disguise of ; + under cover of (a letter). 

1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 528 [He] held hym in-to cowert 
ay. ¢1400 Destr, Troy 13652 His cuntre (he) keppit in 
couert & pes To the last of his lyf. 1477 Norton Ord. 
Alch, Proem in Ashm. (1652) 8 Bacon, and Raimond, with 
others many moe Wrote under covert, and Aristotle alsoe. 
sae) Caxton a a} of Au, xxiv, 137 Whiche [trestelles] 
shal serve to make aleyes undre couert. 4 1933 Lo. Berners 
/Zuon clxiii. 636 They came downe ina valey by couerte .. 
but the valyaunt knyght..spyed them. 1548 UpattZrasm, 
Par. Luke xii.113 Neither is there anythyng. .so close under 
coverte, which shall not..be uncouered. 1549-62 STERNHOLD 
& H. Ps, xvii. 8 And under covert of thy winges defend me 
secretly. 1g6z Coorrr Ausw,. Priv. Masse (1850) 198 Under 
the Covert of that name you do..set forth your own error. 
1581 J. Bern Haddon's Aus, Osor. 2 If you have any de- 
light in his felowshyp, use the same rather in covert .. at 
home, 12612 Buse Fob xi. 21 Te lieth..in the couert of the 
reede, 1643 Witkins Mercury ii. (1707) 10 Arguments .. 
when they steal into a Man’s Assent, under the Covert of a 
Parable. ¢ 1650 Howet, Lets. (1892) 599 I receiv’d your 
last under the covert of Sir John Sackvil. 1678 A. Lovet. 
Fontaine's Duties Cav, 141 Ditches, Hedges, little Hillocks, 
and..every thing that may put the Souldiers under Covert. 
1697 Porrer Anttg, Greece wi. xx, (1715) 153 Walls..under 
the Covert of which the Vessels had Protection. 1697 
Davpen Vire. Georg. vi. 11 Thy Bees a quiet Station find, 
And lodge ’em under Covert of the Wind. — Fc/og. 
vu. 12 Sit here with us, in covert of the Wind. 1773 Hay. 
Morr Search Happ. t. 134 The Dame... Dwells in the covert 
of yon green retreat. 1791 Cowrrr //iad vun. 305 He under 
covert fought of the broad shield. 1862 Raw.inson Auc. 
Afon.1. vi. 382 Every theory of roofing and lighting which 
places the whole of an Assyrian palace under covert, | 

3. A place which gives shclter to wild animals 
or game ; esf.a thicket ; = COVER sé. 4. 

[1199 Kot. Chartarunt 21 Sex acras terre in foresta 
nostra ., juxta coopertum bosci.] 1494 Acfi1 Ten. VI, 
c.17 It is ordained..that no Man. ,drive them out of their 
Coverts. 1551 T. Witson Logske 37 Coverts or boroughes, 
wherein .. he may find game at pleasure. 1596 Drayton 
Legends tt. 379 Like a Deere. .to the Covert doth himselfe 
betake. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 141 ? ro Sportsmen 
who boast of killing the foxes which they lodge in the 
covert. 3801 Strutt Sports §& Past. 1. i. 2 Wolves .. ine 
fested the woods and coverts. 1863 Fr. A. Kemair Resid. 
Georgia 19 The spiked palmetto forms an impenetrable 
covert, 1871 R. Exus Catadius \xiii. 72 Am I to..Be with 
hind that haunts the covert? 

Jig. 1641 Mitton Pred. Ffisc. (1851) 88 Tradition .. that 
wild, and overgrowne Covert of antiquity. 1691 Rav 
Creation (1714) 335 The hedgehog... within his Covert or 
thicket of Prickles. | 

+4. The technical term fora flock or‘ company’ 


of coots. Obs, 

¢1430 Lyn. Hors, Shepe, § G. (1822) 30 A couerte of cootes. 
1486 Bk, St. Albans Fvjb, A Couert of cootes. [1801 
Strutt Sports & Past. t. it. 33] 

5. Ornith.in pi. Feathers that cover the bases of 
the larger feathers on some particular part of the 
body, e.g. taz?-coverts, wing-coveris, esp. the latter. 

1774 Gorpsm. Nat. Hist. Wi. vu. xiit, The coverts of 
the wings are of a deep blackish green, 1797 Bewick Brit. 
Birds 290 The middle coverts deep blue, glossed with green 
and gold, 1825 Waterton iVand, S. Amer, u, ii. 179 The 
great coverts of the wings are stiff, narrow and pointed. 
1834 R. Mupie Feathered Tribes Brit. /sles (1841) 1.8 The 
ear covert..consists of certain feathers that cover the ex- 
ternal organ of hearing, 1836 Topp Cyci. Auat. I. 351/1 
The feathers which lie immediately over the quill-feathers 
are the ‘greater coverts’.. The small feathers .. upon the 
bones of the antebrachium., the ‘lesser coverts’. 1875 
‘STonEHENGE’ Brit, Sports 1 1. iv. § 1. 73 The wing- 
coverts are brownish, with the greater coverts white. 

+6. Law. In phr. Under covert = CovERtURE 9. 

1563 Homilies . Matrimony (1859) 506 She is under 
covert and obedience of her husband, 1677 W. SHERLOCK 
Answ. T. Danson 67 A Wife under covert is secured from 
all Arrests at Law. x710 Steere & Apptson Zatler No, 
262 P4 She was now under Covert, and not liable to any 
Debts contracted when she was a single Woman. 

b. fransf. Authority, jurisdiction. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & As. (1684) 1. 243/2 Bishops and Priests 
ought not to come under the covert and controlement of 
‘Temporal power. 

7. attril., as (sense 3) covert-bough, -shooling, 
-side; covert coat, a short light overcoat worn 
while shooting, riding, etc., and as a dust-coat ; 
hence covert coating, material, usually waterproof, 
for such coats; covert-feather = CovEeRT 5; 
+ covert-parent, parental authority or protection 
(after covert-baron). 

1816 L, Hunt Rewind ut. 360 The birds that shot the 
*covert boughs between. Afod. Advt, Waterproof Venetian 
*covert coats. 1575 Turserv. Faulconrie 190 Fasten a bell 
upon the two *couert feathers of your hawkes stearne. 1760 

pwarps in Phil. Zravs. LI. 835 The.. covert feathers of 
the wings and tail. 1 B, P. Brent in Tegetmeier 
Pigeons xxi. (1867) 171 The whole of the lesser covert 
feathers of the wing shoulders. 1650 Futter Pisgah tv. 
vi. § 6 Being wn Virgins of prety stature they were 
closely kept aren *covert-parent. 1885 New Bk. of Sports 
34 The physical aspects of *covert-shooting ., have changed 
very much. x871 M. Cottins Afrg. § Alerch, I. x. 305 Ne 
mounts his hack, and is off to the *covert-side. 

+ Covert, 2. Ods. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rvans. To 
put a covering over; to cover, conceal. 

¢1420 Pallad, on Hush. 1. 147 In stre or other thynge To 
covert here is holsom husbondynge. /éd. 1. 385 This is 
husbondrie To covert hem with sumwhat whille thay drie. 


loyal suhjects, hitherto rather coverted than quenched. 
Co‘vert-ba‘ron, a. (s/.) Also 7 covert-barne, 
-bearn. [2. AF. converte barown, orig. coverte 
de barun covered by a husband.] 
A. adj. =CovERt a. 4. 
igra Act 4 Men. VII, c.19 § 4 Women Covertebaron ex- 
cept. 1623 CockERram, Conert-darrov, a married woman. 
1765 Beackstoxr, Co. 1. 442 ‘The woman .. is therefore 
called in our law-french a nec? foemina viro co- 
oferta; is said to be covert-baron, or under the protection 
and influence of her husband, her éaro, or lord. 
B. sb. (Chiefly in phrase ssadéer covert-baron.) 
The condition of a feme covert or married woman, 
158t B, Ricne Farewell 11jb, She beyng under couert | 
barne, your Obligation is unpleadable. 1655 Futur 
Ch. Hist. wi. vi. § 27 No woman under Covert-Baron was 
lyable to pay it. 1675 Crowne Conntry Hit w.68 Say you | 
are my wife, and plead covert-bearn, 
+b. Said (humorously) of the position of a 


married man: cf. next. Oés. 

1603 Fiorio Montareue 1. xvii. (1632) 364 To put himselfe 
nnder covert-baron, he tooke him a wife from out that 
place. 1638 Broan elif. u. vii, Who dares trust A Ladyes , 
husband, who is but a Squire, And under covert-barne? 
1664 Buturr /fud, it. ii. 03 Impatient Grizel Ilas drubb'd 
her Husband .. And brouglit him under Covert-Baron, 

+ Covert-feme. Ols. rare—'. [lamoronsly 
formed on analogy of prec.] Under c.: (of a man) 
under the cover or protection of his wife. 

1681 Drvpen Sf. Frvar iv. i, Instead of her being under 
covert-baron, to be under covert-feme myself. . 

Co-ve'rtical, @. Geom. [Co- 3+ VERTICAL] 
lJaving eommon yertices. 

+Co-vertil. Oés. rare. [a. OF. couvertil 
(Godef.), dim. of convert, in same sense.] The lid 
(of a cup) ;= COvERCLE sé. 1. \ 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 23 My lowe chased pece of | 
silvir... with owtyn any couertil, myn ij stondyng pecys 
of silvir chastd with a couertil to oon of hem. 

Covertine, obs. f. CURTAIN. 

Covertless, ¢. [f Covert sé. + -LEss.] 
Withont a covert or (oés.) covering. 

1600 Haxiuyt Voy. INI. 674 (R.) Our couertlesse boate.. 
was sometimes ready to sinke. 

Covertly (kovaitli', edz, 
-LY 2.) In a covert manner. 

+1. In a close covered manner; closely. 

1430 in Turner Dom. Archit. III. 39 So couertly every 
thynge was couered. c ie Henry {Vallace 1. 277 Rycht 
couertly thai kepe him in that caiff. 1585 Q. Euiz. in Hour 
C. Eng. Lett, 29 That princes causes be vailed so couvertly 
that no intelligence may bewraye them. : 

2. In a concealed manner; secretly, privately. 

1400 Rom. Rose 6113 He his lyf led covertly In Gile and 
in Ipocrisie. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy ui. xxv, ‘The tother 
eye can laugh couertly. ¢1s30 Lp. Berners Arts. Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814) 178 Commaunding them al to be... in... a cer- 
tayn place, as couertly as they myght, wythout any noyse. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. /xfo's Trav. xxvi.g7 Getting Informa- 
tion very covertly. 1789 H. Watro.e Rem/n. ii. 16 'Yo 
make his addresses to her not covertly. 1874 Mottey far. 
neveld 11, xxii. 420 Inttmations were covertly made to him. 

3. In a veiled or hidden manner ; with the sense 
implied, not expressed ; indirectly, by implication. 

c1400 Rom, Rose 19 Wightcs That dremen.. Ful many 
thinges covertly That fallen after al openly. ¢1450 Mer/ix 
xix. 305 Whan Blase herde Merlin thus couertly speke. 
1586 W. Wisner Lng. Poetrie(Arb.) 53 Virgill hatb a gallant | 
report of Augustus couertly coniprysed in the first A°glogue. 
1690 T. Burnet 7h. Karth w. tv. 158 There are, covertly or 
expresly ,. glances upon the Millennium. 1783 Halves 
Antig. Chr, Ch. v. 152 He treats of them, although covertly 
and in an indirect manner. 1824 Mackintosn /con Basi: 
Uihé Wks. 1846 I, 512 In these two letters,—more covertly 
in the first, more openly in the second,—Gauden apprises 
Lord Clarendon, that fetc.]. 

Covertness (kz'vaitnés). [f.as prec. +-NESS.] | 
The quality or state of being covert; secrecy. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 103 In respect of the 
covertnesse, safcty and assurance in him reposed. 1730-6 
in Baiiey (folio\, Covertuess, hiddenness. 1755 in JOHNSON; 
and in later Dicts. 

Coverture (kzvaititiz). Forms: 3 kuuertur, 
4 couertor, 4-6 cou-, oovertour(e, 4-7 couer- 
ture, § couertowre, (6 couverture, 5S, covera- 
tour), 8 covarture, 3- coverture. [a. OF. 
coverture (12th c. ; now couverture) = Pr. and Sp. | 
cobertura:—L. type *coopertira, ft. ppl. stem of | 
cooperire to COVER: see -URE. Early instances in 

i 


(f Covert a, + 


-0r, -ur, -our were prob. a. OF. covertor, couvre- 
toir:—L. coopertérium covcring ; but on the mu- 
tescence of final -e these ceased to be distingnish- 
able from the word in -fzre.] 
1. Anything uscd to cover. Formerly used of the 
cover or lid of a cup or dish; the cover of a 
book; the cover of a letter; now only in the 
general and usually collective sense of ‘ covering ’. 
¢ zéve Bk. Curtasye 754 1 Babees Bk. (1868) 324 Wo so 
euer he takes pat mete to bere, Schalle not so hardy bo 
couertoure rere. /éid. 791 The keruer.. Vnkouers pe ep 
-. Into pe couertoure wyn he powres owt. 1460-70 Be. 
Gee 5 Seele a vessel with his couertour, 1509 
aRcLAY Shypf of Molys (1570) r Full goodly bounde in 
leasant couverture. 1840 Morysixe Vives’ Jutrod. \Wysd. 
vb, The bodye..is nothing els but a coverture and a — 
thing bound to serve the soule. 1587 Firminc Contin. | 
Holinshed (11. 1374/1 For such letters as came vnto me.. 


COVERTURE. 


ae werc inclosed vnder x couerture from Fulgeam. 1592 
R.D. Mypnerotomachia F ij b, Strong Okes ..and browne 
Hasils .. with the greene coucrture of their innumerable 
leaues. 1697 tr. C’¢ess J)’ A unoy's Trav.(1706) 83 Her hair was 
white, which she hid under a Coverture of black Lace. 1702 
W. J. Brayn’s Voy. Levant xxxvi. 140 This Toni is qnite 
naked without any Coverture or Balisters. 1860 Rawtiy- 
son Herodotus 1x. Ixxxii. 1V. 454 The couches .. dainily 
decked out with their rich covertores, 1873 Brownixc 
Red Cott, Nt.cap 1061 Herbage and floral coverture 
bedeck Yon splintered mass. 

Aig. 1893 Suaxs. 3 f/ew. FF, w. jin 13 In Nights Couerture 
.. Wee may surprize and take him at our pleasure. 1611 
Garkstep /7éren (1876) 79 Ie stumbled home, In the darke 
couerture of shady night. 

tb. /2 coverture: covered. Obs. 

1845 Primer Men VII, Matins, Keep our eyes in cover. 
ture From all evil and vain pleasure. 

+2. A bed-eover, eoverlet, or quilt. Obs. 

(App. the earliest sense in Eng.) 

@ zag Ancr, KR. 214 Schulen beon of wurmes his kurtel 
and his kuuertur. @1300 A. //orn 716 He lip in bnre, 
Under coverture, ¢1340 Gate. & Gr. Ant. 255 Couertorez 
ful curious, with comlych panez. 1340 Hampo.r f’s. Conse. 
695§ Pi covertoure on he sene Salle be vermyn fulle felle and 
kene. a 1450 Ant, de da Tour (1868) 110 The childe deyde 
bi cause ..the childe was ouer charged with couerture. 
€1477 Caxton Yasou 66 ‘To lye on the bedde cf tribulacion 
under the coucrtour of right mortal distresse. 1483 — 
Gold, Leg. 126/\ A noche riche couertour for hys bedde. 
1839 fuventories 45 (Jam.) Four coveratouris of grene 
taffatiis stikkit. 1697 tr. C’tess D'elunoy's Trav. (1706) 45 
‘The Beds are without Curtains, the Covertures of Cotton. 

+3. Covering for the body, elothing; a garment. 
Also of a horse: llousings, trappings, eaparizon. 

1300 Thrush §& Night. 119 in Mal, #. 2. 2.18640 1. 55 
Hoe fedde acrupel in hire boure, And helede him with cover. 
tour. ¢1340Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 602 Pe cropore, & pe couertor, 
acorded wyth pe arsounez. c¢1qoo Marnpey, (1339) xxii. 
241, 4 grete Destreres..Covered with riche Covertoures. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 152 Vestementes and couertours neces: 
sarye vnto hys body. ggg Enen Decades 208 The men go 
vtterly naked without any..couerture at al. 1605 Campin 
Rem, (1637' 192 Other thinke that beasts skinnes..was mans 
first coverture. 1647 Lésander & Cal. x. 210 Without any 
caparison or other coverture but his saddle. 

4, An overhead covering; ta roof, a canopy: 
the tilt ofa waggon. Now rare. 

1382 Wyenr /.r. xxxvi. 19 He made the conertour of the 
tabernacle of skynnes of wethers. ¢1430 Lyne. Bockas 1. 
xvili. (1534) 34a, The sterred heauen is thy couerture. 
1932-3 Act 24 Hex.) 7/7, ¢. 10 Decay of the couertures of 
thatched houses. 1632 Lirncow Trac, 1x. (1682) 384 The 
admirable Fishponds of Lucullus, (the Coverture of which, 
is supported by forty cight natural Pillers of stony Farth . 
1856 Mrs. Brownine Aur. Leigh mm. 1094 ‘Through the 
waggon's coverture. F 

5. Protective covering; shelter; refuge. Also is 

©1460 ALS. Cantab. fi. 6, f. 151 (Halliw.) To kepe hym 
under the coverture Of trowthe and of connyng. 1556 Age. 
Parker /’s. cxl, My closely couerture. 1579 SrensEr Sheph, 
Cal. July 26 Agaynst his cruell scortching heate, Where 
hast thou couverture? 1632 Lithcow 7rav. tt. (1682) 50 To 
seek the coverture of some Rock. 1665 MaNtry Grotins’ 
Low C. Warres 609 That he would assist those miserable 
Wretches, and take them into Coverture. 1837 M. J. Curar- 
Man in Blackie, Mag. XLII. §50 By Him, whose banner is 
our coverture. F 

6. Concealing covering ; disguise, veil. Also fg. 

61374 Craccer Doeth, v. iii. 159 Pilke notificaciouns bat 
hen yhidd vndir be couertours of ache: €1400 Rom. Rose 1588 
Ryght as a myrrour openly Shewith alle thing that stondith 
therby..Withouten ony coverture. 1594 Carew Huarte's 
Exam, Wits xiii, (1596) 205 The wiles which come vailed 
with anie couerture. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. ii, To 
make Iehoua hut a couerture, To shade ranck filth. 1625 
W. B. True School War 7 The specious Mantle, and 
couerture of Religion. @ 1677 Barrow Serv: (1683) I. xix. 
273 Shrowded under the coverture of other Persons and 
Names. 1856 Boxer Anne Boleyn y.vi, I'll hide thy name 
Under the coverture of even lines. 


7. fig. Concealment ; dissimulation, deceit, covert 


conduct. 

1393 GowER Conf, III. 328 They..faile of that they seche 
By coverture and sleight of speche. c¢1400 Beryy 1147 
Kepte well hir purpose vndir coverture. 191 SpeNsER 47. 
Hubbard 683 Throughly arm'd against such coverture. 

+8. fig. a. A pretext, pretence; b. a justifica- 
tion, a defence of condnet. Oés. ; 

©1440 Generydes 4596 To sle hym vterly, With fals tresone 
vnder a coverture. ¢1477 CAxTon Fason 9s b, He folowed 
Medea under the couerture of will to go.. to the temple. 
1548 Upatt, etc. Krasm. Par., Matt, 1. 22 Under this un- 
honest couerture. 1583 GorpinG Calvin on Dent, cxvi. 710 
Nay not then, when wee haue just cause and couverture. 


9. Zaw. The condition or position of a woman 
during her married life, when she is by law under 
the authority and protection of her husband. Also 


in phr. Under coverture (vit, and 7ig.). a. 

1542-3 Act 34-5 Hen. VII/,c. 22 The freholde of his wife, 
during the couerture between them. 7% Gotpine De 
Alornay xvi. (1617) 285 If the Soule had held her selfe in 
awe, and onder couerture, 1642 Pernins Prof. BR. i. § 20 
10 This grant shall not bind the husband dureing the cover- 
ture, 1708 J. Cuaspertayse S¥. Gt. Brit. t. ui. v. (1743) 
179 If a freeman marry a bondwoman, she is also free 
during the coverture, 1817 W. Se.wyn Law Nisi Prius 
(ed. apts 698 B. afterwards died under coverture, no entry 
having been made on her behalf to avoid the fine. 1868 
Miss Brappon Dead Sea Fr. 11. vii, His accomplished 
wife could scarcely be subjected to .. imprisonment . .while 
sheltered by the zgis of her coverture. 

b. Azemorously said of a married man. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Boz, Watkins Tottle, 1 pleaded my 

coverture, being a married man. 


COVESS. 


10. Ornith.= Covert 5, rare. [F. couvertures.) | 


1861 Hutne. tr, Mfoguin- Tandon um, 211 The great wing 
and tail feathers. .and the covertures which protect the base 
of the latter, 


Covert-way : see Covert a. 1b. 

Covess (kdu-vés). slang or vulgar. 
5b,2 + -¥88.] A female ‘cove’. 

1789 G. Parker Life's Painter 144 He was well acquainted 
with the cove and covess. 1819 London Guide 226 He was 
sweet, not to say nutty, upon the covess. 1827 Lytton 
Pelham UL. 292 Ah Bess my covess. 

Covet (ko-vét), v. Forms: 3 cuueiten, 3-6 
coueite, -eyte, 4 coveite, 4-6 -eyte, (5 koueyte, 
coweyt, cuwet), 4 couasite, covayte, 4-3 co- 
vaite, (couette, 6 covette, coouet, couveyte, 
covnte, Se. cowait’, 5-7 couet(e, 6- covet, [a. 
OF, cuveitter, covetter (in 13the. covoiter, mod.F. 
convotler) = Pr, cobetlar, cubtlar, \t. cubttare:—L. 
type *cupiditare, {. cupidttal-em eager desire, 
Curtpity, f. eupere to desire, covet.} 

1. /rans. To desire; esp. to desire eagerly, to 
wish for, long for. a. with material obj. 


1325 Coer de L.. 4763 Though thou gold coveyte. a 1340 
Hampore /’salter i. 1 He is blisful til whaim all hynge 
a) 
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(f. Cove 


comes pat he couaites. ¢1490 Proms. Parv, 96 (MS. 
Coweytyn, cupio, opto. 1634 Sin T. Hernert 7 rav. g 
lioyes goe up and downe with flaggons of wine, and fill to 
those that covet it. 1732 Axpuruxot Aules of Diet 306 
‘They covet subacid Liquors, and abhor fat and oily things. 
a 1839 Praen Poems (1864! 1. 265 Fame shall twine for me 
in after days A wreath I covet nol. 1862 Rusxin AM/unera 
2. (2880) 25 We are. .apt to suppose that whatever is widely 
coveted. .must be included in our definition of wealth. 
Proverb. All covet all lose. 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 306 Wo so coueytep al, al leseb 
ywys, gag Lp. Berners /rorss. 11. xxxvi, 108 They that 
all coueteth all leseth, 1562 J. Wevwooo Prov. & Epier. 
(1867) 141 All couet, all loose: this comth oft in vre. But 
nought haue, nought loose: this is euer sure. 1678 B. R. 
Letter Pop. Friends 3 All Covet, all Loose. 

b. with immaterial obj. 

a 1340 IlaMrour Psalter v.11 Pe prophet couaitis noght 
paire dampnacioun. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour ij, She 
euler coueyted the pees and loneof her lord. 1548 in Lie 
Feel. Mem. \1. App. P. 48 We, coveting above al things the 
glory of God, 1611 Dinter Cer. xii. 31 Couet earnestly the 
Dest gifts. 1918 Freethinker No. 57. 12 If..you covet the 
Admiration of Others, you must learn not to Admire your 
Self. 1814 Scott Ld. of /sles vi. xvii, The bliss on earth 
he covets most. 

e. with if. or inf. phrase. 

c1325 ££. Addit. P. B. 1054 To be coube in his courte 
pou coueytes penne. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. xliv,174(Harl. MS.) 
The holy trenite, that coveytithe a man to be couplid to him 
by penaunce. ¢ 1440 ork Myst, xxiii. 13 Longe haue je 
coveyte for to kenne My fadir. 1545 Ascuam 7 oxoph. 
(Arb,) 102 Those be wiser men which couete to shoote wyde. 
1653 WALTON Angler 133 To whicb place [the Sea] they 
[Salmon] covet to Sete the instinct of nature, 1782 Miss 
Bursry Ceeflia (1882) I. 2 Her mind. .coveted to regain its 
serenity. 1860 Lit. Churchman V1. 169/1 Many a person 
. -has coveted to imitate the example. 

d. adsol, 

£1340 Cursor AT, 24639 (Fairf.) Ne for to couette was me 
na bote. : , 

e. fig. Said of things. 

e14go St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 272 Sene it isin ald sawe, 
pat kynde coueyts ay hislawe. 1577 3. Gooce //eresbach’s 
flush. 1. (1586) 33b, ‘Iwo sortes of Pease, the one sort 
coveteth to climbe aloft, and runneth up uppon stickes. 
oe W. Price Afin, Cornnb, 27 A coarse Quartz, which is 
the most impure, and covets no particular form. 

+2. To desire with concnpiscence or with fleshly 
appetite. Obs. (or merged in 3). 

a 1225 Ancr, R. 60 Cuueiten mon, oder haben wille uorte 
beon iwilned of mon: bo beod heaued sunne,  ¢ 1386 
Cuavcer Pars. 7. ? 262 Concupiscence .. maketh hym 
coueite by coueitise of flesshly synne by sighte of hise eyen. 
ct, Destr. Troy 13820 pi hegh lust, Pat pou couetus 
vn par to couple with me, 1483 Caxton G.de la Tour 
Cvb, Sychem .. sawe her so faire that he coueyted her. 
1877 B. Goocr /feresbach's FFusb. i, (1586) 138b, The 
Rammes. .rather covet the olde Ewes, then the young. 


+b. To desire to eat; to hanker nfter ns food. 

1634 Sin T. Hersert Trav. 10 These barbarous Angiqui 
cover their friends, whom they unbowell with a greedy 

elight, 

3. To desire culpably ; to long for (what belongs 
to another). (The ordinary sense.) 

a1300 Little Cato xxvii, Oper mennes ping with wronge 
eg hit nougt in herte. @ 1340 Hamroty Psalter ix.14 
pat thynge bat_pai wickedly couaited. cx Cuaucer 
Fars. [, P 670 Coneitise is for to coueite swiche thynges as 
thou hast nat..with-out rightful nede. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 27 To coueyte that that he may not haue. 
1611 Binte £.°. xx. 17 Thou shalt not couet thy neighbours 
house, thou shalt not couet thy neighbours wife... nor any 
thing that is thy neighbours. 1784 Cowrer Jas v. 227 
Tiaearry in some To improve and cultivate their just de- 
mesne Made others covet what they saw so fair, 1832 
Austin Jurispr. (1879) I. xxi, 430 If 1 wish for a wrtch 
hanging in a watchmaker’s window. .I am guilty of coveting 
my neighbour's goods (provided that the wish recur fre- 
quently), 

b. aédsol. 

1382 Wve.ir Rom, vii. 7 Thou schalt not coneite. ¢ 1440 
York Afyst, xx. 190 The x {comaundment] biddis no3t 
coveyte, 1611 Biptr /rot, xxi. 26 Hee coueteth greedily 
all the day long. 178 Cowrer Task vi. 772 The garden.. 
needs no tence, For there is none to covet, oll are full. 

e. with t2f. Ods. or arch, 
¢ 1400 Maunpev, (Roxb.) vi. 19 He. .was puysound thurgh 
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anoper pat coueited to be sowdan, 1535 Coverpatr Alicak 
ii. 2 When they covet to haue londe, they take it by violence. 
1601 R, Jounson Aingd. 4 Comurw, (1603) 17 Envying the 
greatnes of Charles the Emperour, and coveting to sur- 
passe him, 

+4. intr. a. To lust. Obs. 

1382 Wyetir Gal. v.17 The fleisch coueitith (Vulg. con- 
eupiscit) ajen the spirit, sothli the spirit azens the fleisch. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7.» 385 The flessh coueiteth agayn 
the spirit. P 

+b. To have inordinate or culpable desire 
for, after, Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvt. lx, To coveyte for it {golde 
or sylver] doth aryse Onely eogendered upon the melancholy. 
1591 Suaxs. 1 ffen. Vi, v. tv. 145 Ie rather keepe That 
which I haue, than coueting for more Be cast from possibi- 
lity of all. 2612 Distr: Fi, vi. 10 Money..which while 
some coueted after, they haue erred from the faith. 

+c. To have an inclination or drawing 40. Obs. 
1sz0 Wiitinton Vue. (1527) 6b, A fysshe in spaw[nlynge 
tyme wyl coueyte to the calme water. 

Covet, var. of Covip. 

Covetable (ko-vétab'l), a. [f. Cover+-abLe. 
Cf. F. convoitable (Oresme i4thc.).] To be coveted 
or ardently desired ; greatly desirable. 

¢1340 HaMPOLE Prose 7'r. (1866)3 Delitahill and couayta- 
hill es pe name of Ihesu. €1477 Caxton Yason 59b, 
‘The most fayr..and the most couoytable of the foure, 1621 
Cotcr., Convortable, Couetable, fit to be coueted, or lusted 
afier, 1824 Dinow L18, Comp. 616 Mr. Drury’s copy con- 
tinues to bea most covetable gem. 1862 Ruskin Aluncra ?’, 
(1880) 30 The position.. would hardly seem a covetable one. 

Coveted (ko-vétid), pf/. a. [f. as prec. +-ED.] 
Greatly desired or wished for. 

1875 Jevons A/oucy (1878) 4 The odd property which its 
advertisers are willing to give for some coveted article. 1891 
Law Times XCM. 1251 The status. .is no longer a coveted 
honour. 

Coveter (kzvéta1). Also 4 couetour, -eyter, 
6 covoiter. [f. Covet v. + -oun, -ER2 3: cf. F. con- 
voiteur.] One who covets or is given to coveting. 

€1374 Cuaucer Compl. Alars 262 The couetour that was 
sonyce, 1382 Wyciir 1 Cor. x. 6 We ben not coueyteris of 
yuelis. 1 Pintrot Exam. & Writ. (Parker Soc.) 326 
Covoiters of newelties and busy bodies. 173: Mrpury 
Kolben's Cape G. Ae II. 272 Of these flowers the Euro- 
pean women at the Cape are great coveters. 1850 7aif's 
Mag. 33/1 The coveters of his tenement. 

Covetin ay, vol. sh. [f. Covet + 
ING!) The action of the vb. Covet. 

¢ 1315 SMORENAM 22 Let ounde and wrethe and coveytyoge. 
1382 Wycur Rom. vi. 12 Regne not synne in joure deadly 
body, that 3e obeische to his coueitingis. c1rgo0 Maunpev. 
(1839) xiv.159 That dyamand schold be joven frely, with 
outen coveytynge. 2611 Suaks. Cyatd, 1, v. 25 Ambitions, 
Couetings, change of Prides, Disdaine. a 1663 J. Goopwin 
Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 226 The zealous desires or 
covetings of men after spiritual things. 1877 Mrs. Ovirnast 
Makers Flor. xi. 260 A country so rich and splendid could 
scarcely fail to owaken covetings. 1887 Rusxin in /’nd/ 
Mall G, 15 Nov. 3/1 Nothing made Carlyle more contemp- 
tuous than this coveting of ‘happiness’. 

Co-veting, f//. a. [f. as prec, +-1ne 2.} That 
covets. 

1526 Filer. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 287 A couetyng desyre 
to fulfy!l the commaundementes of God. 1711 Suarress. 
Charac. wu. ii. (1737) I. 155 A Coveting or Avoritious 
Temper. 

lleuce Co-vetingly adv. 

1382 Wvciir 1 Thess. ii. 8 We desyringe jou coucit aly 
.. With greet loue, wolden bitake to jou. .the joagelorc 
1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Kev. v. ii, Wks. (Rtldg.) 97/2 
Phantaste. Most covetingly ready, Amorphus, 

+Covetise. Ofs. or arch. Forms: 3-5 co- 
ueytise, 3-7 (9) cou-, covetise, 3-6 -yse, (4 
cou-, covntis(e, -aittiyse, -aittise, -aitis,-aites, 
-aytise, -aityse, -otis, -etteis, -ettise, -eiteise), 
4-5 cou-, covatyse, -aitise, -otys, -eityse, 4-6 
-eitise, (5 cou-, coveiteis, -tice, cou-, covytise, 
-tyce, -tys, -atys, cowntice), 5~7 covetice, (6 
couytis,-ytes, -itis,eytyse,-atyce), 6-7 covetize. 
[a. OF. covettise (in 13th c. covottise, later convot- 
tise), representing a L. type *cupidit-itia for *cn- 
fidilia, app. nfter the types *eupiditdre and *cupi- 
ditésus of vb. and adj.: see Covet, Covetous.} 

1. Ardent, excesslve, or inordinate desire; lust. 
Const. of or #7/. 

{r292 Barrron t. v. § rz Pur coveytise del eschete,] a1 
Cursor A, 28627 (Cott. Galba) Ogains pride praier may rise, 
fastin for flesli couatyse. 1340 Ayend, 137 Vor asemoche 
ase per is nn holy prede : olzuo la is on holy coueytise and 
an holye enuye. 1382 Wyctir Dan. xiii. 7 Thei brennyden 
in the coueitise of hir [Susanne]. c 1386 comme Pars. T. 
? 779 The coucytise of eyen folwith the coueytise of the 
herte. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 3842 {Generides] than on 
al wise To Just had grete couetise. 1508 Fisner Wks, 
(1876) 263 No couetyse of ryches shall than greue the body. 
1567 Martet Gr. Forest 70 The other. .pursueth ofter the 
slear (slayer) with incredible care and couetise to revenge. 
(1847 Blackw. Mag. LX, 639 Shakspeare .. was more act- 
nated by ajo. precept and impulse than by any sensual 
covetise for the venison of old Sir Thomas Lucy.] 

b. (with £/.) An inordinate desire, n lust. 

¢ 1340 A yend. 125 Temperance. .dret alle pe couaytises of 
pe wordle, 1388 Wveur £eclus. xviii. 30 Go thou not 
aftir thi coueitises [1382 lustis]. 1534 Wurtinton 7y/lyes 
Offices 1, (1840) 21 In suche lyberalyte there is moste com- 
menly annexed a covetyse to robbe and reve by injurye. 

2. spec. Inordinate or excessive desire for the ne- 


qnisition and possession of wealth, etc.; esp. of 


COVETOUSNESS. 


possessing what belongs to another; =Covetous- 
NESS 2. ‘" 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724)46 Pat for couetise art ycome so fer fro 
pe Est, To wilne oure lutel god. ar Cursor M. 27194 
(Cott.) Quar pouert or ani couaittise did him to bat sin to rise. 
argoo Kelig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 23 The fyfte 
dedly syne es couetyse and pat es ane vnmesurabill luffe to 
haffe erthely gudes. ¢1400 Kom. Rose 203 Coveitise is evere 
wode, ‘Io gripen other folkis gode. 1509 Fisuer Fun. 
Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 291 Auaryce and coue- 
tyse she moost hated. 1530 Crowley fier. 689 Nowe if 
prodigalitye or couetise be vyce. 1615 I’. Avams Blache 
Devill 57 Pride must be turned to humility, covetice to 
charity. 1642 Jex. Tavior /fise. (1647) 355 A Clergy man 
must not be covetous, much lesse for covetise must he 
neglect his cure, a 1652 Brome Damoiselle s. i. Wks. 1873 
I, 381 Your sinfull Covetise. 2 

“| By confnsion of endings, it was sometimes 
written for CovETovs, 

1477 Norton Ord. Adch.i. in Ashm. (1652) 17 With pro- 
mise they please tbe Covetise.. he Covetise is brought to 
threed-bare clothes. 

+ Co-vetiveness. Phrenol. Obs. 
= ACQUISITIVENESS. 

181g Srurzueim Physiogn. Syst, Pref. 10, I know that 
covetiveness is a pleonasm, but this fault is observed in 
many other words...I have added sreness solely for the 
sake of uniformity. 1821 New Monthly Mag. 11. 596 She 
has the organ of covetiveness, and steal she must. 1827 
Hose Fvery-day Bk. UW. 1123 Were these ‘stolen’ looks 
occasioned by ‘ covetiveness’, or ‘self-love ?’ 

Covetous (kz'vitas), a. Forms: 4 cou-, cov- 
eitus, -aitus, -eytous, -aytous, -etus, -aitous, 
4-§ cou-, coveitous, -atus, 4-6 -etous(e, § cou-, 
coveitose, -etows(e, -ettus, cowatouss, 6 cove- 
tuous, -teous, 4— covetous. [a. OF. coveilus, -os 
(in 13th c. covoticus, later convottenx) = Pr. cobeilos, 
cubitos:—L, *cupidil-dsus, {. eupidilas (cf. calami- 
tésus from calamilas) : see CUPIDITY nnd -0USs.} 

1. Having an ardent or excessive desire of (or 
+/or) anything ; eagerly desirous 40 do, have, or be, 

41300 Cursor M. 25802 (Cott.) Pou mrn pou bas ben to 
couetus, Abote werlds wining fuus. a 1300 Floriz & Bl. 367 
Whanne bu lest him Pe cupe isco.. He wile be wel coveitus, 
1393 Gowea Conf. III. 180 Of gold to ben to covetous. 
¢1450 Aferlin €54 Desirous to luste and covetouse to do 
chiualrie. 1 naks, ffen. V. ww. iii, 24 By Iooe, I am 
not couetous for Gold. 160a Marston Ant. & Afel 1. Wks, 
1856 I. 14 How covetous thou art of novelties! 1633 J. 
Done (ist, Septnagint 140 low he might be made covet- 
ous to heare many things. 1699 Lp, Reay in /'epys’ 
Diary V1. 191 The acquaintance of this man, of which I 
am very covetous, 1782 Cowrrr Table Talk 75 Covetous 
only of a virtuous praise. 1843 Macautay //ist. Eng. I. 
189 As covetous of power and as impatient of restraint Rs 
any of the Stuarts, 

. Of actions: Eager. 

1652 Wuarton tr. Rothnran's Chirom, Wks. (1683) 557 A 
more Covetous and diligent search, M4 ~— 

2. Culpably or inordinately desirous of gaining 
wealth or possessions; ¢sf. of that which belongs 
to another or to which one has no right; greedy, 
grasping, avaricious, 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 23750 (Cott.) pe flexs es oi to filthes fus, 
Pe werld nithful and cooatus. 1340 Ayend. 80 Pe proudo 
zekb ping worpssipuol. covaytous bing uremuol. 138% 
Wveir 1 79. iii, 3 It brhoueth a byschop for to be .. not 
coueitous, ¢ 1400 Bam 2245 The Steword is a couetouse 
man, that long bath desirid A knyff I have in kepeing. 
1488 Caxton Chast, Gaddes Chyld. a Ryches encreaset 
auaryce ina couetous man. 1§§1 1’. Witson Logike (1580) 
22b, The covetous man. .desireth still to have, beyng never 
content. 1586 A. Day ri” Secretarie w. (1625) 95 The 

rodigall and the covetous doe offend alike, for neither doe 
five as they ought. 1654 WiitLtock Zootomia 496 Covetous, 
that is, Ravenous after what is rnothers. 41672 Woop 
Life (1848) 113 A covetuous civilion ond public notary. 
1683 tr. Erasmus’ Moriae Enc. 2 One is so couetous that 
he hues poorto dye rich, 1862 Rusxin AMfunera P. (1880) 
19 The stronger, shrewder, or more covetous men, 

b. Of actions, etc.: Proceeding from cupldity or 
avnrice, 

1393 Gower Conf. III, 158 The covetouse flatery, Which 
many a worthy king deceiveth. 1494 Faavan Chron, vi, 
clxxxvii, 189 Ottho, with this couetous promesse deceyued, 
ete. 1871 R. Evus Cafuddus Ixiv. 146 They... Fear no covet- 
ous oath, all false free promises heed not. , 

“| By confusion of endings, it was sometimes 
written for CoveTIsE, covetonsness. 

1300 Cursor Al. 23147 (Gott.) Pe couaitus, for-soth to tell, 
Ilas mani saule broght to hell. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 11739 
Till he caght was in couetouse, & cumbrit hym seluen. 
1468 aston Lett, No. 582. 11. 313 The unkyndnesse and 
covetuse that was shewed me. 1868 GraFrTon Chron. II, 

83 For anger and not for covetous, the Protector. .spoyled 
i of al that ever she had. 

Covetously (kz 'vitasli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2] 
In a covetous mnnner; with cupidity. 

1382 Wveutr Eck, xxii. 12 Gredili, or coneytously, thou 
falsly chalengidist thi neizbours, 1§35 Coverpacr //aé, ii. 
9 Wo vnto him, that couetously gatbereth euell gotten 

oodes in to his house. 1607 Snaxs. Timon wv. iii. 408 If 

¢ couetously reserue it, how shall’s get it? 1641 Hinpe 
¥. Bruen vii, 26 So earthly minded, and covetously affected. 
1890 Pall Mati G. 18 Jan. 2/3 ‘To... listen covetously to the 
musical whistle of tbe widgeon. 

Covetousness (kvvétasnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.} 

+1. Strong or inordinate deslre (of). Obs. 

1486 Bk, St, Albans B viijb, Who so for couetesnese of 
flieng leses the tyme of his hawke mewyng. 1560 Brcon 


[See -IvE.} 


COVEY. 


New Catech. (1844) 122 The covetousness of money is the 
root of all evil. 1588 Greene Pazdosto (1607) 20 At last 
the couetousnesse of the coyne ouercame him. 1595 SHAKS, 

Fokn w. ii. 29 When Workemen striue to do better then 
wel, They do confound their skill in couetousnesse, F 

2. Inordinate and eulpable desire of possessing 
that which belongs to another or to whieh one has 
uo right. 

1526-34 TINDALE Jfark vii, 22 Oute of the herte of men 
proceade .. theeft, coveteousnes, wickednes. 1553 EDEN 
Treat, Newe Ind, (Arb.) 34 Declaring the couetousnes of 
the Spaniardes to be vnsaciable. 1652 Hosnes Leviath. 
t, vi. 26 Desire of Riches [is called) Covetousnesse : a name 
used alwayes in signification of blame. 1842 Lane Arad, 
Nis. I. 54 Casting the eyes of covetousness upon the whole 
ofthe property, 1879 M. Arnotp Eguality Mixed Ess. 49 
We unless by covetousness the longing for other peo- 
ple’s goods, i 

Covey (ks'vi), s6.1 Forms: 5 coue, coueye, 
6-7 covie, coovie, (6 cooui), 7 couvie, covye, 
5-8 covy, 5- covey. [ME., ad. OF. covée, mod.F, 
couvée brood =It. covata:—Rom. type *cud-dta, lit. 
a hatching, f. L. cuddre, It. covare, F. couver to sit, 
incubate, hatch.] 

2. A brood or hatch of partridges; a family of 
partridges keeping together during the first season. 
(Sometimes also of grouse, ptarmigan, ete.) 

cr144o Promp, Parv, 96/2 Covey of pertrychys (H. P. 
coue, or couy). 1486 Bk, St. Albans i b Let yowre 
spanyellis fynde a Couy of partrichys. 1583 StanvHURST 
Aineis ir, (Arb.) 7 This cooui rauenouse [of harpies].. 
They gripte in tallants tbe meat. 1589 Pappe with a 
Hatchet Wij, There is not a better Spanniell in E ngland to 
spring a couie. 1603 HoLtanp Plutarch's Mor. 219 The 
partridges .. together with tbeir coovie of young birds. 
1614 T. Apams Devil's Banquet 119 Sinne is .. like the 
Partridges, which flye by Coueys. 1720 Gav Poens (2748) 
I. 19 The fluttering coveys from the stubble rise. 1766 
Pennant Zool., Partridge(1812) I, 365A partridge followed 
by a large covey of very young birds. 183g Sir J. Ross 
Narr, and Voy, ix. 132 A covey of pomaess 1868 Ditke 
Greater Brit, 1. 141 The sage-brush. .gave shelter to a few 
coveys of sage-hens. a 

2. fig. and transf, A family, party, or set (of 
persons or things). 

1590 GREENE Fr. Bacon v. (2830), 16 Here’s,.a couie of 
Galaeomtee, 41616 Braum, & Fi, Elder Bro, w. iv, 
Who are they in the corner? As I live, a covey of fiddlers. 
1641 SANDERSON Ser, (1681) II. App. 9 There are so 
many Covies of New Doctrines sprung up ever and anon. 
a@ 1661 Futter Worthies i. 124, T never did spring such a 
Covye of Mathematicians all at once. 3827 De Quincey 
Murder Wks, 1V. 76 The whole covey of victims was thus 
netted. 1859 THackeray Virgin. xxvii, A whole covey of 
trumps was ranged in one corner. : 

t+ Covey, s%.2 Obs. [perh. derivative of Cove 
sb.1 in its OE. sense of ‘closet’, ete.] A pantry. 

1593 Rites § Mou.Ch. Durh, (Surtees) 68 From the cellar- 
door to the pantry or covey-door. /did. 774 little vault at 
the west end of the Frater house like unto a pantry, called 
the Covey. [1861 Our English Ifome 8 The pantry, called 
by ancient housekeepers the covey. ] 

Covey (kévi), 55.3 slang or vulgar. [f. Cove 
sb.2+-v4.] Little ‘cove’. (Used of an intimate 
or associate: cf. CHAPPIF.) 

w82r P. Ecan Life in Lond. 287 The covey was no 
scholard, as he asserted. 1838 Dickens O. Tuvtst viii, 
‘ Hullo! my covey, what’s the row?’ Baruam ingol. 
Leg., Hamilton Tighe, ‘What a rum old covey is Hairy- 


faced Dick 1’ 
+ Corvey, 56.4 Obs. (See quot.) 
» vel Sweet Covey, 


@ 1667 Sxmner Etymol., Botan., Cove 
pro Muscovy (= £rodtin moschatunt (Britten & Holland)}. 

+ Covey’, s6.5 Obs. Perh, = Conver, Convoy 
(but of earlier date). 

¢13a5 Coer de L. 6367 Al that nyght, 
They rede fortb by the way. 

t+ Co-vey, v. Obs. To hatch: see Couvey. 

Co-vibrate: see Co- pref 1. 

+ Covid (kz‘vid). Anglo-Ind, Obs. Also 7-8 
covet, 7 (coveld ? misprint for coveed), 8 covit. 
[ad. Pg. covado, Flemish ell, eubit.] A lineal 
measure formerly used in India: its length varied, 
at different places and times, from 36 to 14 inches, 

3685 Pior in Phil. Trans. XV. 10g2 A China Covet (i.e. 
a piece 23 inches and ¥ long) being worth 80 Tale. 1698 
Fryer Ace. £, India & Pers. 206 W) Measures of Surat 
are only two; the Lesser and the 
the latter of 38 inches English. 1720 in J. T. Wheeler 
Madras in O, iden Tinze (1861) II, 338 (Y.) Four large pillars, 
each to be six covids high, and six covids distance ope from 
the otber. 1727 A. Haminton New Acc, E. Ind. xxix. 366 
He wants so many Covets of Ground to dig in, 1802 Carr. 


Exmore in Naval Chron, VII, 383 Covids, of fourteen 
and a half inches long. 


Covie, obs. f. Covey. 

Co-villager: see Co- pref. 3 b. 

Covin (kz-vin), sb. Forms: 4-6 cou-, covyne, 
4-9 cou-, covine, oovin, 4-7 cou-, covyn, (4-5 
oou-, koueyne, § couuyne; Se, cowyn(e, oov- 
yng), 6 covene, 6-7 coven; also in Sz, 5 con- 
wyn(e, 6 convine, -uene, 6-7 conuyne, con- 
ueene. [a. OF. covin, couvin, cevin masc., more 
usually covine, couvine, wre, covaine, couvaine, 
sometimes convine, -vigne fem. :—late L. convenium 
(in Du Cange, of date 1218, ‘in eodem paeto et 
convenio ’), and its pl. conventa, or fem. sb. of 
“aga i f. convena one who comes together 

ou. II. 


with fayr covey, 


Greater Coveld.. 


1109 


with others, f. comvenire to come together, Con- 
VENE.] 

+1. A number of persons confederate together, a 
eonfederacy, company, band. Oés. 

€1330 R. Brunne Chrox, (1810) 303 pe erle of Ascetelle, 
Sir a be Comyn, Badenauh sonne, I telle, & pretty of ber 
Couyn. ¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1. iv. 21, I se be felonus 
couines of wikked men abounden in joie and in gladnes. 
3418 Hoccteve To Sir ¥, Oldcastle 21 Fro cristen folk to 
hethenly couyne. 1513 Dovucias A£ucis vu. xii. 29 A 
thousand mep he led of his convine From Coreite the citie 
Agyline. 

+2. Private agreement, compact, covenant ; often 
with unfavourable connotation. Oés. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. i. xxxvii. 158 Tobey muste 
kepe wel that theyre couyne and entreprise be not accused 
nor knowen. 1§13 Dovctas nels vu. v, 168 For the 
maist part of our conuene and band T’o me sal be to tuiche 
jour kingis hand. /éfd, vim. i. 9 All Latium assemblit, 
sone controvit Ane coniuratioun or haisty convyne. /did. 
xn. iti, ror This convyne and trely. — 1565-73 Coorrr 
Thesaurus, Coitio. .Covine or confederacic in doing of any 
thing. [1828 Scorr #. Mf, Perth xxvi, Such burghers as 
have covine and alliance with the Highland clans.] 

b. A ‘combination’ or union (not known to 
the law). Obs. 


(1361 Act 34 Edw. 11, c. 9 Totes alliances & covignes 
des Maceons & Carpenters .. & sermentz entre eux faites 
ou affaires, soient desore anientiz & anullez de tout.) 176, 
Burw Poor Laws 11 All alliances and covins of masons an 
carpenters..shall be void. 

3. A privy agreement between two or more to 
the prejudice of another ; conspiracy, collusion. 

31375 Barsour Bruce w. 111, I wat nocht..quham with 
he maid the cowyne. 1393 Gower Conf. IIL. 139 The 
treson of Cateline .. and the covine Of hem tbat were of 
his assent. 1932 Dial, Laws Eng. xxvi, By assent and 
coven of the partyes he shall make defaulte. 1894 West 2nd 
Pt. Symbol, Chancerie § 36 If thone make a false plea of 
covin hetweene him and the defendant. 1607 Cowen J1- 
terpr., Covine is a deceitful assent or agreement between 
two or more to the prejudice of another. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) 11. 412 From the collusion and covin between 
the tenant for years and the remote remainder-man, 

4. Fraudulent action of any kind to the injury of 
another ; fraud, deeeit, treachery. arch. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 14 Thai tald the king all tbe 
covyng [Zdin. MS. conwyne) Of Iohn Cwmyne. 1494 
Fapyan Chron. vu. 631 By couyne of the quene, they were 
all iii, in great daunger. ‘rg14 FitzHern, Fuse. Peas (1538) 
too Yf any person do sell in grosse any wynes by fraude 
or covin contrary to the prises set. @ 1533 Lo. Geeks 
‘Tuon xviii. 50 Without tromperey or couyn. 1§53 Gri- 
MALDE Cicero's Offices (1556) 132 When { demanded of 
him, what was Covine: he answered, when one thing is 
pretended, and an other done.. .And this covine was ponnish- 
able by the lawes. 1611 Speep “ist. Gt. Bret. 1%. xii. 
11x By the Couen of the French .. and the Popes Con- 
niuency. 1710 M. Henry Comm. Prov, iv. 28 This re- 

uires us to pay our just debts without fraud, coviu, or 

ae 1877 Fraser's Mag. XV1. 226 Mulcted of my right 
by thy fraud and covin, : 

+5. Seeret contrivance or device ; 
intent. Obs. 

€1350 Iti, Palerne 952 Sche.. knew al is koueyne for 
ou3t he koube hide. 2393 Gower Conf, I. 42 For yet was 
never such covine That couth ordeine a medecine To thing, 
which God in lawe of kinde Hath set. ¢ 1450 Merlin xix. 
306 To discure nought of youre coveyne. : 

+6. Internal condition ; manner of being. Oés. 
[Very common in OF.] 

¢ 1350 Will, Palerne 3147, I knowe al pe couyne of cuntre 
how 3e¢ went. 12375 Barsour Bruce v, 301 He sperit the 


seeret or privy 


co! of the land, And quha the castell had in hand. 
Ibid. xu, 122 Lordingis, now luk that habe Worthy and of 
gud covyne be At this assemble, and hardy, 61380 Sir 


Ferunb, 1227 Let me wib bem speke a 
wat bay he & hure couyne y-knowe, 
of A.1. vii, 18 Serchyng alleway the 
his aduersaires, 

+Covin, v. Obs, [a. OF. covenir (now con- 
venir) to agree, be agreed, ete.] ¢rans. To agree 
upon, To de covined: to be agreed. 

1393 Gower am I. 79 Whan they be covined, They 
feignep for to make pees. ¢ 1470 HaRDinc Chvon, CLXXV. 
iv, By false confederacie Bytwene hym apd therle of Mar- 
owe, Couened fully be fore cast traytorie. 

+ Corviner. Os. Onc guilty of covin or fraud; 
2 eovinous person. 

1593 Dee Diary (Camden) 43 He called me s itefully 
couiner [fr7nted coniver}. 1 told him that he did lye in so 
saying. 

Coving (kéwvin), sé. [f. Cove s6.1,] 

2. An arched or vaulted piece of building, as the 
eurved soffit of a projecting upper part of a build- 
ing (see quot. 1703), the arching of a coved eeiling; 
eoved work, 

1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 122 When Houses are 
built Pritha forth over the Ground-plot, and that is.. 


browe For to wyte 
1489 Caxton Faytes 
state and couuyne of 


turn’d with a Quadrant of a Circle .. of Timber, which is 
Lathed and Plaister‘d..under which People may walk dry 
.-such Work is commonly call’d Coveing. 1742 Mrs. De- 
Laney Life & Corr. II. 190 The new wall is almost built 
‘up, and the covings are now putting up in tbe little parlour. 
1862 Brresr. Hore Eng. Cathedr. roth C. vi. 224 Roofs, 
of wbich the transverse internal section shows an arch 
either curviliear..or many sided (which is tbe case witb a 
polygonal coving), 1881 Athenzum 5 Nov. 603/2 The roof, 
Rh has the outline of a mapsard, or coving. 
2. ~/, The inclined or curved sides of a fireplace, 


approaching each other toward the back. 
1796 Rumeorp Lss, 1. 317 The vertical sides of a Fire-place, 


cow. 


or the covings (as they are called). 18: J. Hottaxn Manus 
Metal V1. 167 The covings, or dee of a fire-place, sa 
now commonly placed in an oblique Position. 1882 Vor. 
cester Exhib, Catal, iii. 6 Range, with. .plate rack, and 
tiled covings. 

Co'ving, ff/.a. rare. [f. Cove v, + 
Forming an arch or vault; coved. 

1854 Cot. Wiseman Fabiola & i. 3 The coving roof leaves 
a large square opening in its centre. 

t Co-vinliche, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Covin+ 
-tiche, -L¥*.]_ In agreement, with one accord, 

¢1314 Gry War. (A.) 979 Pai seyden al couinliche, Pe 

ome was 3ouen sikerliche [15¢h ¢. version wyth oon assente). 

Covinous (ko-vinas',a. 70s. Also 6-9 coven- 
ous, [f. Covin+-ovs.] Of the nature of covin; 
collusive ; fraudulent, deceitful. 

31570 Act 13 Eliz. c.5 § 2 Such guileful, covinous or fraud- 
ulent Devices and Practices. 1598 LAMBARDE Aftenations 
in Bacon's Wks., For the restraint of making those inordinate 
and Covenous leases of lands. 1607 CowEL Iuterpr., s.v. 
Fatine pleader, It signifieth..a false, covenous, or collusory 
manner of pleading. 18:8 Cruise Degest (ed. 2) IV. 529 
Making voluntary or fraudulent and covinous conveyances. 

Co-vinously, adv. [f. pree. + -Ly *.) By col- 
lusion ; fraudulently. 

1550 Wardmote Lawsin Stow's Surv’. (ed. Strype 1720) 
II. v. xxti. 423/1 Ifany have covenously, fraudently, or un- 
duly obtained’ the freedom of this city. 1602 Warxer AZ). 
Zing. Epil. (1612) 387 Pretending .. the said Edmund .. for 
his deformitie to bee couinously put besides the Kingdome. 
1848 ARNouLD Alar. Juesur.(1866) IL. i. ii. 712 Every species 
of fraud and knavery covinously committed. ; 

Co.visit, sb. [See Co- 3a.] Joint visit. 

1823 Lamp Let/, (1888) I. 76, I am afraid our co-visit 
with Coleridge was a dream. 

Covit, var. of Covm. 

Covorly, corrupt form of CavaLLy. 

1887 J. F. Keane 3 Hears Wand. Life \I. ii. 77, | caught 
so much fish. .as ‘old-wives’, young covorly, and skipjacks, 

Co-votary: sce Co- pref. 3b. 

Covy, Covyk, obs. ff. Covey, Convict v, 

Cow (kan), sé... Forms: sing: 1-4 eu, 3-4 ku, 
3-6 cou, kou, kow, 4-7 Cowe,kowe, 5 cough, 
6 coowe), 3- cow. Plural cows, Zine (koin), 
north. dye (kai): see below. [A Common Teut. 
and Common Indo-germanic word: OE. ci# = 
OF ris, 47, OS. cf (MDu. doe, Du. koe, LG. ko), 
OMG, chuo (MHG. kuo, G. fu), lecl. kyr, ace. 
and dat. £72 (:-4#-2, Sw., Da. ho, hoe) ~O'Teut. 
*hou-c, *kd-2z, fem.:~Aryan gous, ace. g“ dn, 
whence Skr. gézs, gdm, gav-, go-, Gr. Bods, Bof-, 
Bo-, L. 605, bov-, bo-, ox; the word being of both 
genders outside Teutonic. 

The # in OE., Fris., and ON., against tbe original 6 re- 
tained in OS. and OHG., is perh. to be explained from an 
original Teutonic inflexion £d)s, én, kécwez, kéawi, pl. 
Aéwez, kowdnt, hitv)miz, whence, by regular passage of 
original dz before vowels into a, gen. £472, dat. £42, pl. 
Aiiz, etc. Hence hy levelling in the separate langs., £6- or 
&a-(umlaut 49-), throughout, (Prof. Sievers.) . 

The OE, inflexion was: Sing. gen. cee, ci, later, 
after o-stems, caus, cts; dat. cy; Pl. nom. ace, cye, 
cy, gen. cia, later, after #-stems, cz/na, north. cyna ‘ 
dat. ceiwm. The umlaut pl. cye, cy:—OTeut. 
*héwes, kiliz (ef. also ON. kyr, OS. £oji?, OHG. 
chuowi, chuoi (chuoji), chuo, Ger. hithe) gave regu- 
larly ME. dy, &ye, still retained in Sc. and N. Eug. 
But Southern a an early period took an cx- 
tended form 27x, later Ayne, kine, still used, with 
slightly archaic flavour, beside the later cows, which 
hardly appears before the17the, ME. £72 is to be 
compared with drethren, children, and other south- 
em plurals in -#. In this particular case, the use of 
the gen. pl.ci#na, cyna (in athe. cune, Ayne) with 
numerals (see 1b 8 below), may have eontribnted 
to the prevalence of the Zyx, kyne form.] 

1. The female of any bovine auimal (as the ox, 
bison, or buffalo) ; most commonly applied to the 


female of the domestic species (Bos Zaurus). 

a 800 Corpus Gloss, 2085 Vacca cuu, 1085 O. E. Chron, 
Ne furdon..an oxe ne an cu ne an swin. @ 1225 Ancy, R, 
416 Yor beonne mot heo pbenchen of be kues foddre. did. 
418 3if eni mot nede habben ku. ¢xago S. ye Leg. 1. 
193/33 Heo bi-gan to milken pis cov. axz300 Cursor M. 

63 (Cott.) Ox or ass, or cou or scepe. ¢1380 Wvcir 
We. (1880) 1x Hee stelib an oxe or a cowe, 1486 Bé. 
St, Albans Avb, Hoote mylke of a cowe. 1588 Suaks. 
Tit. A. v. i. 31 Where the Bull and Cow are both milk- 
white, Tbey neuer do beget a cole-blacke Calfe. 1758 
J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 302 Milk, warm from 
the Cow. 1819 Snettey Cyclops 129 Cow's milk tbere is, 
and store of curdled cheese. 1853 Mayne Reto Boy Hunt. 
xiii, They are buffaloes .. two bulls and a cow, 1885-6 
(Xmas Card) Song, ‘Three Acres and a Cow’ i, We're all 
to have a bit of land, and learn to speed the plough, And 
live for ever happy on Three Acres and a Cow. 1886 Jesse 
Corunes in 7rmes 25 Feb. 5/4 ‘Three Acres and a Cow’ 
is tbe title ofa leaflet issued by the Allotments and Small 
Holdings Association, 95 Colmore-row, Birmingham. This 
leaflet was..the origia of the phrase. 

b. pl. a. 1 ofe, cf, 3-4 kij, 4 kuy, 5-6 key, 
3- ky, kye, kie. (Now Sc. and north. dial.) 

e828 Vesp. Psalter Ixvii. z Betwih cye folca [L. inter 
vaccas populorum), cx000 AiFeic Gen, xxxiii. 13 Ic hebbe 
+ geeane eowe and gecelfe cy mid me. «1300 Cursor IM. 
4566 (Cott.) Fatt and faire kij [other ASS. ky) 1335 
4. E. Aliit. P. B. 1259 Bope to cayre at be kart be kuy 


-Inc 2] 


cow. 
mylke. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Cévon. Wace (Rolls) 4732 Fifty 


pousand ky. 1424 EZ. E. Wills (1882) 57, 1 wul my wyf haf 
half my mylche kye. 1511 Pilton Churchw. Ace. (1890) 60 
For ij key,xxxs. 1g33 Douctas Ancis xu, Prol. 185 Tydy 
ky lowys, veilys by thame rynnis. 1534 Act 26 Hen. Vil? 


c.§5 § x Any person .. with .. oxen, kye, or any other cattal. 
1596 Datrysece tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot, (1885) 29 In this 
Wod war noch! onlie kye bot oxne and bules snawquhyte. 
1607 Torsert, Four.f, Beasts (1673) 55 About April some 
take Kie to hire, which bave none of their own, and other 
buy Kie to farme them out. 1664 Sin R. Fansuaw tr. 
Horace's Odes \. xxxi, Hol Calabrias goodly kye. 1786 
Burns Ta Dogs 234 The kye stood rowtin#’ theloan. 1873 
Patcrave Lyr, Poems 15 ‘The sunny pastures of the kye. 
1873 Gisson Lack of Gold i, The song of the milkmaid 
milking the kye. 1877 odlerness Gloss. (E. D.S.), Aye, 
cows, In West Holderness, 4ye is used to denote particular 
herds, &fxe being used for cows in general. 

8. 23-4 cun, ?3-5 kyn; 4 kuyn, kin [eew. p/. 
Iciina, cyna, 2-3*cune,*kyne, 4 kine], 4-5 kijn, 
kiyn, kyin, ky3n, kien, ken, kene, 4-6 kyen, 
kyne, keen(e,6- kine. The spelling with z (2) 
is early s.w.; cé, Aén, een is Kentish. 

[e960 Rushw. Gosf. Luke xiv. 19 Dael cyna ic bohte fife. 
¢ 1000 JFieRic Gen. xxxii. 15 Feowertiz cuna.] ¢1300 A’. 
aidrs, 760 Oxen, schep, and eke kuyn [ortg. ken, 77m slen}. 
€1305 St, Aeneln2 233 in E. E. ?. (1862) 54 Per nas non of 
alle Re ce pat hie mocbe muic 3jeue. ¢1305 Satire 
ibid. 155 ‘Tripis and kine fete and schepen heuedes. 1340 

Ayenb. 191 Alle pe prestes Ken. 13.. Chron. Eng. 592 11 

Ritson Wet. Kom. 11. 294 Fif thousent fatte cun. 1377 

Lanct. P. Pl. B. ve 142 To kepe kyne [2. rr. kyen(e, ken, 

kijn) in pe felde, 1382 Wycetir 7s, Ixvii. 32 In the kiyn 

{1388 kien] of puplis. ¢ 1386 Cuaucex Nun's Pr. 7. et 

‘Thre kyn [v. 77. keen, kyne, kyen] and eek a scheep. 1387 

Trevisa ffigden (Rolls) Il. 305 (Miitzner) pe seuene kuyn. 

a1400 Octonian 672 Of ken and oxe. _c 1400 MauNDEv. 

(1839) xxvi. 269 Hornes..ofky3n. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 

64'3 Two wylde kyen. 1495 Tresisa’s Barth. De P. KR. 

(W. de W.) xvin. ix. 850 Kene lowe whan they he a bullynge. 

1529 Moar Suppl, Soulys Wks. 320/1 That he bad them 
. Preache to oxen & keene and their caluesto. a 1833 Lp. Ber- 
iwers //x0n Cv. 351 What in beeffes keen and hogges. 1578 

Lyte Dodoens 1, xxxviii. 56 Spurry is good. . fodder for 

oxen and kyen, for it causeth kyen to yeelde store of milke. 

1§96 Snaxs. 1 //en. £17, iv. 529 Pharaohs leane Kine. 

1667 Mitton P. £. x1. 647 A herd of Beeves, faire Oxen 

and faire Kine. 1868 Freeman Norn. Cong. (1876) il. vii. 

46 She looked. .after her rents in mioncy, kine, and honey. 
y. J- cows. 

He TorseLt Fourf. Beasts (3673) 55 Kine or Cowes 
which are the female of tbis ee 1774 Gotpsm. Nat, 
#fist. (1776) 111. 9 In Germany, Poland, and Switzerland, 
every peasant keeps two or Ihree cows. 1877 11. A. Leve- 
son Sfort in many Lands 514 Surely the same protection 
might be afforded to the American bison by the enactment 
of laws preventing cows being killed during certain times. 

8. kyis (aise). 

(A’aise appears to be only the Cheshire pronunciation of 
cows, witb af or a4 for (au). Sc. A‘yis is perh. a double pl.) 

1578 Gude & Godlie Ballates (2868) 171 Priestis, tak na 
kyis (rise cryis}, @ 1810 TANNAHILL Poems (1846) 88 Quoth 
ice of Lancashire, Thoose are foin kaise thai 'r1 driving 
there. 

2. In many phrases and proverbial expressions. 

1399 Lanai. Arch, Kedeles i. 262 As becometh a kow to 
hoppe in a cage. 14.. Etght Goodly Questions viii. in 
Chaucer's Wks. (ed. Bell) VILI. 189 God sendeth a shrewd 
cow a short horne. 1547 J. Heywoop Dia/. 1, i, She is in 
this mariaze As comely as a cowe in a cage. 156a— Prov. 
4& Epigr. (4867) 43 Euery nan as he loueth, Quoth lhe good 
man, whan he kyst his coowe. 1599 Suaxs. A/uch Ado u. 
i. 25 It is said, God sends a curst Cow shorl hornes, bul to 
a Cow 1oo curs! he sends none, 1630 A. Cooke Pope Foan 
in Harl. Alise. (Malh.) 1V. 95 Drinking, eating, feasting, 
and eevclling, till tbe cow come home, as lhe sayin 
1738 Swirr Pol. Conversat. 358, 1 warrant you lay a Bed 
till the Cows came home. ¢ 19776 Miss F. Grattan in Cham- 
bers Pop. Poems Scot.(1829) 31 The biack cow {=misforlune] 
on your foot ne'er trode. ¢ 1800 Ilocc Song, ‘Tween the 
cae and the mirk when the kye comes hame. 1875 J. 

. Witcocns Sea Fisherman (ed. 322 * There,’ exclaimed 
Rogers, ‘thal ‘ull hold us till all's é ue, and tbe cows comes 


home in the morning’. 

b. + Jo a cow's thumb: toanicety. + Brown 
cow; humorous name for a barrel of beer. Zhe cow 
with the trou tail; t.e. the pump. 

1681 W. Rosertson Phraseol, 404 To a cows thumb, ad 
amussive 1685 H. More Cursory Aefl.27 Mr. Gadbury 
.. will rectifie Ihe Time toa Cows Thumb. @ 1704 T. Brown 
Wks. (1760) 1. 40 va Since you see ‘tis as piain as a cow’s 
thumb. /éfd. III. 26 (D.) You may fil yourself to a cow's 
thumb among the Spaniards. 17ag Ramsay Gentle Shep- 
herd un ii rol, he auld anes think it best With the 
brown cow to clear their cen, 1798 J. Mippteton Sur. 
Middlesex 337 A considerable cow-keeper in Surrey 
basa pump of this kind, which goes by lhe name of the 
famous black cow..and is said to yield more than all the 
rest put together, 1886 Ad/ Year Round 14 Aug. 33 
The cow with the iron tail is still milked a great deal in 
London. oO 

3. The female of certain other large animals, ¢.2. 
elephant, rhinoceros, whale, seal, etc., the male of 
which is called a éu//, See Bunt sé} 2. 

1725 [see Butt 54. 2]. 1766 Farrincton in Pennanl Zool, 
(1812) 1. 3qt The vulgarname is sea calf, and on thal account, 
the male is called the bull, and the female the cow. 1886 
Guittemarp Crutse of Afarchesa 1, 200 The female [of the 
Fur Seal], or cow as she is always termed. 


b. altrib, In sense of ‘female’, ‘she-’. 
1863 Spring in Lagi. 184, 1 saw a magnificent cow elk 
quietly walking up the mountain-side. 
4, transf. +a. A timid, faint-hearted person, a 
coward. Obs. Cf. Cow-BaBy, -HEARTED, CowISi 
a, 2. 
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1g8x B. R. tr. Herodotus 11 What a one shal I seeme to 
bee unto my Lady? will she not thinke herselfe to be 
coupled witb a cow? 1611 Cotar. s. v. Crier, The veriest 
cow in a companie brags most. 1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle 
uu, 731 Vain vpstart braggadochio ! heartlesse cow ! 


b. Applicd to a coarse or degraded woman, 

1696 Pintuirs, Cow..tbe Emblem..of a y, Dronish, 
beastly Woman, who is likened to a Cow. 1891 Farmer 
Slang and its Analogues, Cow, a woman ; a prostilute. 


5. Mining. A kind of self-acting brake with two 
prongs or horns used in ascending an inclined line 


of rails; see quot. 1851. (Also called du/.) 

1834 O.D. HepLey SafeTransit Railw.Carriages on Tyne 
& Wear Ciel The cow is essential to the safety of 
the carriage; for should the rope, the centre crooks, or 
the chains wbicb connect the carriages together, break..il 
takes firm bold of the ground, and thus sustains the 
carriages, which are prevented descending the plane. 1840 
Wauisnaw athe. Gt, Brit. 418 Each lrain is furnished 
with a cow, or trailer, for stopping the train. 1851 GreEn- 
WELL Coal-tr. Terms Northums, & Durh.17 Cow, a wooden 
or iron fork, hung foosely upon tbe last waggon of a set, 
ascending an inclined plane. Its use is to stick into Ihe 
ground, and stop the set, in case of the rope breaking. 

b. Sometimes applied to the brakc or ‘clog’ of 
a gin. 

6. See qnot. pee not the same word.] 

1843 Marrvat Af. Violet xxxiii. nofe, Acow is a kind of 
floating raft peculiar to the western rivers of America, 
being composed of immense pine trees tied together, and 
upon which a log cabin is erected. 

. attrib, and Comb, 

Several of hese appear already in OE., where it is 
difficult to separate real compounds front syntactical com. 
binations, since the orig. genitive ce was, when contracted 
to c#, identical with the nom. But where it was really a 
genitive, the fater form of the case cis, cuus often appears 
as an alternative. Such are ca éutere, ch cealf, cu éage 
pa dage) cow's eye, cite mesa cow's dung, ci horn (cuus 
orn) cow's horn, ci t#z/ cow's tail. 

a. atfrth, Of or belonging to a cow or cows, 
as cow-beef, -breath, -broth, -butler, -byre, -cheese, 
-crib, flesh, -garth, -hair, + -hold, -kind, -pasiure, 
«shed, -shippon, -stable, -stall, -yard; b. similative 
and parasynthetic, as cow eye; cow-bellied, -eyed, 
-like adjs. ; ¢. objective or obj. pon., as couedriver, 
-driving, farmer, -jobber, -lifler, -lifling, -slealer, 
‘Stealing. 

1588 Cocan //aven Health citi, (1612) 123 "Cow-biefe if 
il young..is better then both [ox-beef and bull-beef). 
1883 Pall Mall G. 7 Apr. 7/1 Horseflesb was being sold 
in the parish as beef..Very few outside of the trade were 
able to distinguish it from good cow-beef. 1567 Trial Treas. 
in Mazl, Dodsley 111. 272 Vhis *cow-bellied knave doth 
come from the cart. 1852 Hawtnornxe Alithedale Rom. 1. 
iv. 67 Let her,.help in the kitchen, and take Ihe “cow- 
breath at milking-time, 1840 Mitt Diss. §& Disc. (1859) I. 
146 A hundred millions of human beings think it. .the most 
dreadful pollution to drink ‘cow-broth, ¢ 1000 Sax, Leechd. 
If. 268 On hunize and on “cu buteran. 2545 Raynotp Byrth 
Mankynde 113 Take an ounce of cowe butter. 1887 A.S. Hitt 
in Times 4 Aug. 8/3 The process by which it [bogus butter] 
is nade to resemble cow butter. 1983 T. Srockea Cit. 
Waurres Lowe C1. 87 a, A pounde of *Cowe cheese. 1811 
Sporting Mag. XXXVI 11. 33 Set on the carpenter to repair 
“cow-cribs. 1870 Miss Broucuton Ked as Rose 1. 168 
Looking calm invitation al him oul of her great, fine, pas- 
sionless, “cow eyes. 31805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 
II. 495 The milk is measured and served out by the *cow- 
farmer. 1528 Paynet Salerne's Regime, E iij, lle saythe 
. that “cowe fleshe nourisheth moche. 1570 Levins Aani/. 
34/38 Y* *cowgarth, donile, 812 Il. Cy. Smimn Avy. 
Addr, Archit. Atoms, 1 sing how casual bricks.. Encoun- 
ter'd casual *cowhair, casual lime. 164: Best Farm, Bés, 
(Surtees) 120 Shee letteth tbe mucke of the “cowe-holde 
to poore folkes for 8d. n_weeke. 1733 Load. Cas. No. 
6171/5 Richard Foster..*Cowjobber, 1377 Lanoi. 7. Pl. 
B. x1, 332 Pere ne was cow ne *cowkynde pat conceyued 
t wolde belwe after boles. 1675 Honaes Odyssey 
(2677) 245 Or man would cate ly all cow-kind destroy. 
3774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hest. (1776) 11], 18 When..we have 
described the varieties of the cow kind, we shall -. on lo 
lhe buffalo, 1828-40 TytLer /fist, Scot, (1864) II. 495 In- 
dicted to stand his trial for fire-raising and *cow-lifting. 
1888 Times (Weekly Ed.) 21 Dec. 4/3 A grand cowlifting 
expedition. 1728 Porn Dunc. 11. 164 His yon ae ° 
majestic size, With *cow-like udders, and with ox-like eyes. 
1523 ALS, Acc. St, Fohu's Hosp. Canterd., Rec. for a "Cow- 
ro ijd. 1878 Emerson in Amer, Kev, CXXVI. 412 

nour own door-yards and cow-pastures, 1886 Act 49-s0 
Vict. c 49 § 9 Any “cowshed or other place in which an 
animal, .is kept. 1859 Sata Gas-tight 4 D. 187 Black are 
the hedgerows..nnd lonely “cowshippons. 1648 Stincssy 
Diary (1836) ee you go by y* *Cowstable to y* Ings. 
3837-8 Cospett Resid. U. £ (1822) 4 The yard, cow-stable, 
Pig-sty, hen-house. 1830 Miss Mitrorp Village Sere. 
(1863) 269 She..lurned the coach-house into a “cow-stall. 
385s Macautay //ist, Eng. III. 631 Neither bis com- 
mands nor his example could infuse courage into that mob 
of “cowstealers, 1820 SHevtey //ymn Merc. ii, A “cow: 
stealing, A night-watching and door-waylaying thief. 1798 
Broomrietp Farmer's Boy, Spring 186 Spring makes een 


a miry *cow-yard clean. 1872 E. Peacock Afabel Heron 
I. 296 The two apprentices were mending ‘1umbrils’ in 
Mr. Todd's a ie 


8. Special combinations: cow-bailie (S¢.), one, 


who has charge of the cows on a common, etc. ; 
cow blackbird (see cow bunting below); cow- 
blakes (dia/.), dried cow-dung used for fuel ; 
+ cow-brawl, a transl. of F. ranz des vaches; 
cow-bug (U.S.), a species of beetle ; oow bunt- 
ing (U.S.)=Cow-BIkD 2a; t cow-carrier, a ship 
used for cattle transport ; + oow-cloom, a mixture 


cow. 


of cow-dungand clay; cow-clap, -clot, -dab (/ocal), 
a plat of cow-dung; cow-doctor, one who treats 
the diseases of cows; cow-down, a down on 
which cows pasture, an upland common; cow- 
dnng, the dnng or excrement of cows; hence cow- 
dung bob, cow-dung fly, a grub and fly used by 
anglers; cow-feeder, a dairy-farmer; + cow-gang, 
a common on which cows pasture; cow-girl, a 
girl who tends cows; in U.S. fem. of Cow-noy 3 ; 
cow’s grass, pasture for a cow; cow-hitch 
(Naul.), ‘2 slippery or lubberly hitch’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 1867); cow hocks, hocks which 
turn inwards like those of a cow; so cow-hocked 
ppl. a. (said of horses and dogs); cow-horn, the 
horn of a cow; a horn used for calling cattle; 
allrib, in cow-horn forceps (see quot.) ; hence cow- 
horned #f/. a., shaped likc a cow's horn; cow- 
killer ant (U.S.), 2 Texan species of the family 
AMutlillide of hymenopterous insects; + cow-lask, 
diarrhcea in cows; cow-lease, cow-pasture (see 
LEASE 54.); cow-leech, a cow-doctor, ‘one who 
professes to cure distempered cows’ (J.); hence 
cow-leeching, the profession of a cow-leech ; 
cow-lick, a lock or curl of hair which looks as if 
it had been licked by a cow (cf. calf-lick) ; cow- 
man, (a) a man who attends to cows ; (4) a cattle- 
keeper or ‘ranchman’ in the western U.S.; teow- 
meat, fodder for cows ; cow-milker, a mechanical 
contrivance for milking cows; cow-paps, local 
name of a marine polyp, A/cyonarium digilalunt ; 
cow-path, a path made or used by cows; cow- 
pilot, a fish (Pomacenirus saxalilis) of the West 
Indies and adjacent coast of the U. S.; cow-plat = 
cow-clap ; cow-puncher (U7. S.), a cow-driver in 
the western States; so cow-punching ; +cow- 
remover (U7, S.) = Cow-caTCHER; cow-run, a 
common on which cows pasture; cow-shark, a 
shark of the family Hexanchide or Notidanide ; 
cow-stone (/sa/), a bonlder of the green-sand ; 
cow-sucker, ?a hcdge-hog; cow-tick, an insect 
infesting cows; cow-troopial = Cow-BIRD 2a; 
cow-whistle (U. S.), a whistle used by an engine- 
driver to scare cows from thc line; + cow-whit, 
a payment to the vicar in lieu of the tithe of milk ; 
cow-woman, a woman who tends cows. 


1837 Lockuaat Scoft ii, Auld Sandy Ormistoun, called 
from the most dignified part of his function the *cow bailie. 
1669 Woalince Syst. Agvi¢. (1681) 323 Casings or “Cow. 
blakes, Cow-dung dryed and used for fewel as it is in many 
places where other fewelis scarce. 1756tr. Aeysler’s Trav, 
(1760) I. 174 On the recruits for the Swiss regiments piping 
or singing the “cowdraz/, a common tune among the 
Alpine boors, 1880 A’ew Virginians 1.103 There is a black 
one nearly 2 in, long..and nearly an inch across. .with yel- 
lowish spots on its back, which they call—I know nol why 
—the “cow-bug. 1 De Kay Zool. N. Yuu. Birds 143 
The "Cow Bunting, Cow Blackbird, or Cowpen-bird, de- 
rives its various names from the circumstance of its follow- 
ing caltle inthe fields. 1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 68/1 Two Fleets 
..the*Cow Carriers from Ireland, and the Bristol Fleet from 
Virginia, 1669 Wortinen Syst. Agric. (1681) 38 Wiker- 
Hives made with spleets of Wood, and daubed with *Cow- 
cloom lempered for that purpose. 1710 R, Warp Life 
H. Afore 199 Nothing.. but a *Cow-Clot. 1780-6 Wotcotr 
(P. Pindar) Odes R. A cademicians Wks. 1790 I. 317 Let bul 
a *cowdab show its grass-green face. 1789 Trans. Soc. 
Arts V11. 73 The ignorance of *cow-doctors. 1807 VAN- 
couver Agric. Devon (1813) 232 Allowance of 5 per cent. 
on the gross produce of the dairy for losses, cow doctor and 
other contingent expenses. 1724S. Switzer Pract. Fruit 
Gard. yut, lix. (1727) 323 In dryish upland paslure ground, 
in sheep-walks and “cow-downs. 1993-1813 Agric. Survey 
Wilts, x7 (E. D.S.)Cow commons, called cowdowns. 1626 
Bacon % iva § 401 The Seed .. having been steeped all 
night in Water mixed with *Cow-dung. 1839 E. D. Crarne 
Yrav, 18/1 For fuel they burn weeds gathered in the 
steppes, as well as bundles of reed and cow-dung. 1880 
Boy's own Bk. 265 "Cow-dung-bob is found under cow- 
dung, and resembles a gentle. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 
10a The *Cow dung fly..is used in cold windy days. 1867 
F. Francis Angling vi. (2880) 205 The Cow-dung. or Lion 
fly..is one of the most useful of the land flies. 180g Edin. 
Rev, VII, 32 Our author..found the trade of a “cow feeder 
a singularly profitable one. 1818 Scott rt, Afid/, ix, A 
dairy-farmer, or cowfeeder, as they are called in Scotland. 
1583 /nguisition in Halliwell Contrib. Eng. Lextcography 
(1856) 10 From tbe soutb end of Winteringham “cowgang to 
Winteringham haven. 1884 E. Barner Shrough Auvergne 
x1g We passed a group of “cow-girls singing. 1884 Soston 
N a=) ya 28 Nov. 6 A beautiful cowgirl lives near 

lurkel, Taylor county, Neb. She owns some stock, which 
she Peceafralty looks after. 1824 Miss Ferrer /her. xiii, 
I shali have a croft from Py a “cow's grass and a kail- 
yard. 1884 Times (Weekly Ed.) 3 Oct. 14/2 Tbe land..is 
roughly measured by so many cows’ ss, 1 Frul. R. 
Agric. Soc. XXIV. 1. 94 [A horse with] short 1highs, curby 
or "cow hocks, 1827 Blackw. Afag. Nov. 532/1 Hacks, 
ail rat-tailed, “cow-houghed, ewe-necked. 1884 Lougnt. 
Mag. Feb. 407 The Italian horse, generally speaking, is.. 
ill-made, cow-hocked, etc. a1rooo Laws of Ine 59 *Cuu 
horn bibtwezea peninga wurp. a 1605 MonTcomERiE Sonn, 
Ixii. 6 My trumpets tone is terribler be 1uyis Nor jon cou- 
horne, vbereof 3e me accuse, 1833 IIT. Martineau Briery 
Creek ii. a3 The cow-horns were presently no longer heard. 
1874 Kxicut Dict. Mech., Cow-horn Forceps, a dentist's 
instrument for extracting molars. Thal for the upper jaw 

, has one hooked prong like a cow's horn, the other prong 


cow. 


being gouge-shaped. 1886 Bicycling News 23 Apr. 437/2 
The handles are long *cowhorned hollow tubes. 1873 
‘Tusser f/usb. (1878) 4/2 A medicine for the *cowlaske 
1854 Fral. R. Agric. Soc. XV. u. 412 The remaining 40 
[acres] in *cowlease ground, home crofts, paddock and 
homestead. 1745 Mortimer in (Ait. Trans, XLII. 532 
To encourage Gentlemen of higher Degrees of Learning 
than the Farrier and the *Cowleech to make themselves 
acquainted with the Diseases of Horses, Cows, and other 
Catele. 1844 S. Bamrorn Life of Radical 40 His father 
was a fainous cow-leech. 1707-16 Mortimer Huséd. (J.), 
There are many pretenders to the art of farriering and 
*cow-leeching. 1598 R. Haypocke tr. Lomazzo u. 86 The 
lockes or plaine feakes of haire called *cow-lickes, are made 
turning vpwards. 1879 J. Burroucus Locusts & W. Lloney 
(1884) 125 ‘See those cowlicks,’said an old farmer, pointing 
to certain patches on the clouds. 1887 Fudy 23 Feb. 95 
The Cowlick on the crown of his head rises up. 1824 
Heper ¥rnd. (1828) 1. 229 Herds of the village..under the . 
care of two or three men ‘gaowale’ (*cow-men), etc. 1884 
Birm. Daily Post 24 Jan. Cowman wanted, active, 
tidy and trustworthy. 1573 Tusser //usd. (1878) 102 Som 
cuntries lack plowmeat, And som doe want *cowmeat. 1862 
Morn. Star 19 June, ‘The construction of the *cow-milker 
is very simple, consisting of two diaphragm punips, etc. 
186s in Century ome Feh. (1890) 563/3, I shall expect to re- 
tain no man beyond the by-road or *cow-path that leads to 
his house. 1891 E, Peacock WV. Brendon WH. 385 A narrow 
comnen between it and the columnar basalt cliffs. 1889 
*cow-punchers, mule.whackers, etc. 1887 Pall Sal! G. 30 
Mar. 6/1 A Wyoming rancheman, who has.. spent four 
seasons big-game shooting and ey gS in that 
Territory. 1848 Amer. Railroad Frnt. 13 May 305 This 
apparatus is said, by the inventor, to answer for a sxow 
plough as well as *cow-remover. 1887 Pall Mall G. 29 
Aug, 12/1 The Government offers facilities for *‘cow-runs’ 
—that ts, spascites common to the hamlet. 1891 T. E. 
Kesset Old & New 173 A very small percentage are with- 
out either allotments, cottage-gardens or cow-runs. 1820 
W. Tooke tr. Luctar 1. 96 Innumerable asps. . “cow-suckers 
and toads. 1812 Soutuey Ovniata IT. 262 An insect Jike 
a “cow-tick. 1839 Henzy Cyct. XN. 307/1 The Cow-Pen 
Bird, Cow Blackbird, *Cow Troopia!, and Cow Bunting of 
the American colonists. 1883 A. Crane in Leisure Hour 
284/2 The engineer sounded his *cow-whisile. 1870 
Ramsay Scot. Life & Char, (ed. 18) p. xxxv, The poor 
*cow-woman. s ‘A 

9. In many names of plants, in some of which 
cow- means ‘eaten by’ or ‘ fit for cows’, or, like 
‘horse-’ in similar use, distinguishes a coarse or wild 
species from one grown for human use: Cows 
and calves, a popular name for Arum macula- 
éum; cow-basil : see Basin ! 2 ; cow-bind, fryo- 
nia dioica; cow-cabbage, akind of cabbage grown 
for feeding cows; cow-chervil = Cow-PaRSLEY ; 
cow-clover, a name for 7+ifolium medium and 
7. pratense; cow-crackers, dial. name of S2lene 
inflata; cow-cress,a name for Lepidrum cam- 
pestre and other plants; + cow-fat, an old name 
for Centranthus ruber; cow-herb, Sapfonaria 
Vaccaria (Treas. Bot. 1866); cow’s lungwort, 
Verbascum Thapsus; cow-make, -mack, dial. 
name for Lychnis vespertina or perh. Silene inflata; 
cow-mumble, dial. name for Anthriscus sylvestris, 
Heracleum Sphondylium, and other plants; cow- 
pea, a name for Vigna sinensis, largely grown for 
fodder in the southern United States ; cow-rattle 
(local) = cow-cracker; + cow-suckle, -sokulle, 
some plant not identified. 

1853 T. B. Groves in Pharm. Srnt. XII. 60 Arum 
maculatum..the vulgar names “cows and calves, and lords 
and ladies, are also known. 1878 Lyte Dedoens 242 The 
Herboristes do call this herbe Vaccaria..We may call it 
Field Basill or *Cowe Basill, 1820 SHettey Qrestigs iii, 
And in the warm hedge grew lush eglantine, Green *cow- 


bind. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 264*Cow-cabbage. .now culti- 
vated in J 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 
4) 1.147 The Cow Cabbage is much cultivated for milch 


cows in French Flanders, the Netherlands, and in Jersey 
and Guernsey. 1863-79 Prior Plant Names, *Cow-cress, a 
coarse cress, Lepidiune campestve. 1897 GERARDE Herbal 
Supplt, to Engl. Names, *Cow fat is Cow Basill. 1777 16 
Licurroot Flora Scotica 1.143 Great Woolly Mullein, Hag- 
taper, or *Cow’s Lungwort. 1587 Mascat, Govt. Cattle 
(1627) 53 Some husbands (to make the cow take the bul the 
sooner) do giue her of the hearb called *cow-make, which 
roweth like a white gilliflower among corne. @ 1825 Forsy 

0. E. Anglia, *Cow-mumble, a wild plant, more commonly 
called cow-parsnip. 1846 Worcester, “Cow pea, a kind 
of pea, cultivated instead of clover. Farm. Ency. 1890 
Century Mag. July 459/1 ‘Cow peas’..a vegetable that 
seemed to be a cross between a peaand a bean. 14.. A/S. 
Laud Misc. 553 fol. 9b, Cauliculis agrestis is an herbe that 
me cleputh glande or *couratle [arg, courattle] pis herbe 
hath leues liche to plantayne but hii biith nou3t so moche.. 
& he hath whit floures & he groweth in whete. ¢ 1450 
Voe. in WraWilcker 644/14 (Nomina herd.), Vaccinium, 
*cowsokulle, (‘Apparently another name for the cowslip 
(Wright),] 

Cow (kau), 53.2 Sc. Also kow, cowe. [Pos- 
sibly ad. OF. coe, coue, cowe (inod.F. gueue, 
dial. coue, cowe, cawe, etc.) tail: cf. F. gueue de 
chanovre, etc.) A twiggy branch, or bunch of twigs, 
of birch, broom, lieather, etc. ; a besom or birch 
of twigs. 

a1548 Thrie Priests Peblis, Ane cow of birks into his hand 
had he. 1598 D. Fercuson Scot. Proverbs (1785) 21 It is 
a bare moor, that he gaes o'er, and gets na a cow, @ 1651 
Catperwooo Hist, Kirk (1843) TI. 198 They fastened 
heather kowes to their steele bonnets, to be a signe that 
they were freinds, 1768 Ross Helenore 77 (Jam.) Put on 


‘REILLY 50 Years ot / rail 357 The town was full of | 
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[the fire] a cow till I come o’er the gate. 1813 Hoce 

sceen’s Wake 68 Some horses ware of the brume-cow 
ramit And some of the greine bay tree. 1836 J. StrutHErs 
Dychimont \. 136 Thy broom..E’en kowe by kowe was all 
up-wrung. 1885 D. H. Epwarps Jfed. Scot. Poets Ser. vin. 
46 He waved aloft a flaming cowe O’ whin. 

Cow, kow (kau), 58.3 Se. (Origin uncertain: 
it is phonetically distinct from Cow s%.!, not 
being (k#) in any Sc. dial.) ‘A hob-goblin; a 
scare-crow, bugbear’ (Jam.); cf. Wirricow. 

c1500 Koull's Cursing (Jam.), And Browny als, that can 
play cow Behind the claith with mony a mow. 1603 Phi- 
dotus cxxvi, Gude-man quhat misteris all thir mowis? As 
3e war cumbred with the cowis. 1722 W. Hamitton I'a/- 
face vin, 190 (Jam.) And Campbell kind, the good knight 
of Lochow, To Suthron still a fearfull grievous cow. 1728 
Ramsay Anuacreontic 15 And he appear‘d to be nae kow, 
For a‘ his quiver, wings, and bow. 1832-53 Hsstde- 
Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 56 O what a brow has Betty! O 
sic a cowe is Betty !..Sae baleful is the power o’ Betty. 

+ Cow, 56.4 Obs. Short for Cow-risnt 4. 

1693 J. Watuace Orkney 14 Plenty of Shell fish, Oisters, 
&e., bobs Cows, or the Tilthnoe. yj 

Cow (kau), 56.5 Jocal, [Phonetic variant of Cown 
56.1] =CowL $4.1 4. 

1736 Peace Kenticisms (E. D.S.), Cow, the wooden thing 
put over the chimney of a hop-host or malt-house, whicli 
turns with the wind, and prevents smoking 3 it means coved, 
1837 Dickens Pickw, vii, Who could continue to exist, 
where there are no cows but the cows on the chimney-pots? 
1880 HW, Cornwall Gloss., Cow, a windlass, at top shaped like 
a cowl, for supplying mines with air. 

Cow, 54.6 obs. form of Cuoven. 

Cow (kau), v.! [perh, a. ON. diéga ‘to cow, 
force, tyrannize over’, Norw. Awe, Sw. £ufva to 
subduc ; but of late appearance in literature ; app. 
often associated with Cow sé.!]. 

trans, ‘To depress with fear’ (J.); to dispirit, 
overawe, intimidate. 

1605 Suaks. Afacé. v. vill. 18 Accursed be that tongue 
that tels mee so, For it hath cow'd my betier part of man. 
@1616 Beaum. & Fi. ffm, Lieutenant uw. iv, At that Twas 
held a master in, he has cow’d me. 1641 Mitton A’cform, 
1. (1851) 53 Cowing our free spirits. 1664 BUTLER A/ead. 1. 
ii. 711 For when men by their Wives are Cow’d Their 
Horns of course are understood. 1780 Burke Let. 7. Bureh 
Wks. EX. 230 We feel faint and heartless..In plain words, 
we are cowed, 1848 Macaunay //is¢. Eng. UL. 565 Their 
spirit was cowed. @ 1862 Buckie Civstis. (1873) IT. 194 

he nation, cowed and broken, gave way. 

b. with zfo; formerly also + on, + oud. 

1648 [unting of Fo. 47 The Seciaries.. have so strangely 
cowed us out of late, as if God had taken away our hearts. 
1685 Crowne Str Courtly Nice 1. 2 Vhey are so cow’d from 
marriage, they will go voluntiers into a battle, but must be 
prest to marriage. 1847 Busunxett Chr. Nart. u. ii. (1861) 
256 To be cowed into weak and cringing submission. 1891 
Spectator 13 June 822/2 To cow men into silence by threats 
of prosecution. 4 

§ intr. ? Confused with Cowen v. 

1844 Fraser's Mag. XXX. 561 Instead of ending like a 
man, he now cowed before me quite spirit-broken. 1887S. 
Cheshire Gloss. (E. D.S.), Cow, to cower, shrink. 

Cow, cowe (kau, kou), v7.2 Sc. [A later form 
of Conn v.2: cf. knowe, Pow, rowe, scrow, from 
knoll, poll, roll, scroll, etc.) 

1. trans. To poll (the head); to clip, cut short, 
top, prune. Hence Cowed (cowt?), ppl. a. 

1500-20 Dunnar Tua marist Wemen 275 Weil couth I 
..kemm his cowit noddill. 1536 Bettenpen Deser. Ads. 
xvi. (Jam.) Nane of thaym throw ythand cowing of their 
hedis grew beld. @ 160g Montcomerie /dyting 453 They 
made it like ane scraped swyne; And as they cowd they 
made it whryne, 1786 Burns Ordination xiii, They'll.. 
cowe her measure shorter By th’ head, some day. 1828 
Minute Council Dumbarton in List. Dumbarton (1878) 42 
To cut and cow her hair, gif need be. “ 

2. To overtop; surpass, excel: es. in phrases 
that cowes the gowan, that cowes a’. 

1842 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club U1. 18 The..proverb..‘That 
cowes, or keels, the gowan’. 1854 H. Minter Sch. & Scho. 
(1858) 556 xote, There was surely some God's soul at work 
for us, or she [a vessel] would never have cowed yon 
{wave]. 


Cowage, cowhage (kauédz). Also cow- 
itech, (7-8 couhage, 8 cow edge’. [A perversion 
of the Hindi name &iwéich, kawanch, contr. 
kawich.| The stinging hairs of the pod of a 
tropical plant, A/ucuna pruriens, N.O.Leguminosx, 
formerly used as an anthelmintic; also the plant, 


or its pods. 

©The pods are 4 or 5 inches long, shaped like the letter 
J4; and clothed with a thick coating of short stiff brittle 
hairs of a bright brown colour, the points of which are 
notched or finely serrated, and easily penetrate the skin, 
causing intolerable itching ’ (Treas. Bot. 1866). | 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1056 The hairy kidney bean 
called in Zurrate where it groweth Couhage. 1665 R. 
Hooke Aficrogr. 145 Of Cowage. .call'd commonly, though 
very improperly, Cow.itch. 1678 Butter Hud. ut. i. 319 
With cow-itch meazle like a leper, And choak with fumes 
of Guiney-pepper. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1802) IIT. 
80 The sharp spiculz or hairs, which are found on the 
pods of cowhage, have been recommended in worm cases. 
1841 J. T. Hewretr Parisk Clerk 1. 142 Methods of an- 
noyance adopted by boys towards ushers and teachers, such 
as putting cowage between their sheets. 1859 R. F. Burton 
Centr, Afr.in Frul. Geog. Soc. XXYX.-107 In the dense 
‘jungle the cowhage .. and the stiff reeds. annoy the half- 
naked porters. 1879 Garrop Materia Med. 234 Cowhage 
has been used as an anthelmintic. 


COWARD. 


b. Creeping Cowage, a twining euphorbiaceous 
shrub, 7ragia volubrlis, having hairy capsules. 

1750 G. Hucues Barbadoes 206 Cow-lich. This is along 
scandent vine. 1756 P. Browne Yamayca 336 The creeping 
oehee +. well known on account of its sharp itching 

airs. 

c. Cowage cherry, a shrub of Central Amcrica, 
Malpichia urens; = BARBADOES CHERRY. 

1725 SLOANE Yamaica I. 105 Cowhage Cherry. The 
leaves have. .their under surface very thick set with very 
small sharp prickles lying along close to the leaf, which fills 
one’s hands or flesh coming to touch it, full of prickles. 
1756 P. Brownr Jamaica An The Cowhage Cherry. ‘This 
weakly shrub..is remarkable for the itchy seiz upon its 
younger leaves. 1878 Suites Aobt. Dick v. 41 He found a 
specimen of the cowuch shrub. 

Cow-age, cowhage, v. [f. prec. sh.] ¢rans. 
To cover or sprinkle with cowage. 

1840 New Monthly Mag. LVUEL 527 Having cowaged 
his bed the preceding night. 

+Cowan!, Sc. Obs. rare—'. [fa. Gaelic 
cobhan cofier, box, ark.] A fishing-boat. 

1722 Woprow (/ist. Church Se. 11. 535 ‘The Earl.. re 
solved to man out. .thirty larze cowans or fisher-boats. 

Cowan * (kawan’, Also 7 kowan, 8 eowen. 
[Derivation unknown.] 

1. Sc. One who builds dry stone walls (i.e. with- 
out mortar ; a dry-stone-diker; applied deroga- 
torily to one who does the work of a masun, but 
has not been regularly apprenticed or bred to the 
trade. 

1598 Stat. 4 Ord. Maister Maissounis in DM. Lyon 
Mist. Lodge Edinb, 1873) 10 That na maister or follow of 
craft ressaue ony cowanis to wirk in lis societie or com- 
panye, nor seid nane of his servands to wirk wt cowanis, 
under the pane of twentie punds. 1794 Statis’. Acc. Scot. 
X. 267 (Jam.) A boat carpenter, joiner, cowan (or builder 
of stone without mortar), gels 1s. at the minimum, and good 
maintenance, 1806 Forsvtn Beauties Scotd, IV. 3 The men 
who are employed in building walls for inclosing fields are 
called. .cowans,to distinguish them from the regular masons. 
1873 MackEnvie ciate, 0. 2. Church 511 He was by trade 
‘a cowan’, that is an occupation combining the callings of 
a inason and house carpenter in one. 

2. Hence, One uninitiated in the secrets of Free- 
masonry ; one who is not a Mason. 

1707 [Mother Kilwinning Lodge, Ayrshire, define. the 

fowan as a Mason ‘without the word’). 1742 in Flone 
Eevery-day Bk 11.525 Vhey..are to guard the Lodge, with 
adrawn Sword, from all Cowens and F.ves-droppers. 1767 
J. Axperson Coustit. Pree Masons iv, 96 Lhe Working 
Masons..ever will have their own Wages. .Jet Cowans do 
as they please. 1767 Collect. Masonic Songs xli. 69 The 
Cowan may sirive, nay plot and contrive Yo find out our 
great mystery. 1881 fer? Bk. Freemasonry 2.55 Armed 
with a drawn sword, to keep off all Cowanys and intruders 
to Masonry. k ae ; 

3. slang. ‘A sneak, an inquisitive or prying 
person’ (Slang Dict.). 

4. attrib. Uninitiated, outside, ‘profane’. 

1855 StRANG Glasgow (1856) 416 This tavern—shut off 
from the observation and the ken of the ‘cowan ‘ world. 

Cowarce, obs. form of Coarsk. 

Coward (kau‘aid), sd. and 2. Forms: 3 cueard, 
cuard, 4 cuward, couard, couward, couwarde, 
couherde, 4-6 cowart, cowarde, § cowerd, 
koward(e, 6 cowert, cow-heard, cow-herd 3- 
coward. [a. OF. coart (cohart, cuard, cowatrt, 
later couart, couard, —Vr.coart, It. codardo, f. coda, 


L. cauda, OF. coe tail: see -arD. 

The precise reference to fafé is uncertain: it may be to 
an animal ‘turning 1ail’ in flight, or to the habit in frighi- 
ened animals of drawing the tail between the hinder legs: 
cf. the Heraldic use in sense B 2. It is notable that in the 
Old French version of Reynard the Fox, Coart is the 
name of the hare: this may be a descriptive appellation 
in reference to its timidity ; but it is also possible that the 
hare was so called originally from its tail or ‘bunt’, so con- 
spicuous as the animal makes off, and that the name was 
thence transferred to ‘hearts of hare’.] | 

A. sé. 1. A reproachful designation for one who 
displays ignoble fear or want of courage in the 
face of danger, pain, or difficulty; an ignobly 
faint-hearted or pusillanimous person, 

aizz5 Ancr, R. 288 (MS. Cleop. C, v1.) He, kene pet was 
er cueard [zr. eruh, kurre]. ¢ 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 275/t 
*Qu3, 3e cowardes,’ quath pe king. 1380 Six Ferusmd, 
593 Pou ne schalt me fynde no cowart. 1430 Lypc. Chron. 
Troy i. v, Like a coward faynte and hertles. ¢ 1440 York 
Myst, xxx. 234 Come fore, sir coward! Why cowre ye 
behynde. 1548 Hau. Chron. 150 He .. was vanqueshed of 
his servaunte, beyng but a cowarde and a wretche. 1962 
Winget Cert. Tractates iii, (1888) I. 26 Gif ony..hid him 
self as ane cowart at hame. 1601 Suaxs. Fed. Cu. ii. 32 
Cowards dye many times before their deaths, The valiant 
neuer taste of death but once. 1602 — Hav. 11. i. 83 Thus 
Conscience does make Cowards of vs all. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 125 ? 9 A Coward flying from his own Shadow. 
a3j11 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 TH. 344 An earthly 
Coward is an odious Name, A Ghostly Coward an eternal 
Shame. 1818 Suettey Aes. & Helen 254 He was a coward 
to the strong: He was a tyrant to the weak. 1883 Lioyp 
Ebb & Flow V1. 241 You've no conception what a coward 
this illness has made of me. : 

2. Applied to animals: +a. An old appellation 
of the hare. +b. A cock which will not fight. 
Oés. c. A horse without spirit in a race. 

(1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 7 Cuwaert the hare.] 
1486 Bk, St. Albans Evb, OK of Hare, The coward 
with the short tayle [trans]. AP. 4a cowarde on la court 
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cowe}. 1684 R. H. Sch. Reereat. 13: If.. any of your 
Chickens Crow clear and loud ..then to the Pot or Spit 
with them, they are Cowards, 1880 Field 22 May 638/2 
Don Juan..ran a coward throughout, and Dinna Forget 
landed her backers with ease. 1884 /U/ust. Sporting News 
16 Feb. 563/2 If in all stables the young ones were treated 
as they are at Danebury, there would be fewer rogues and 
cowards when it comes to raciog. 

3. Comé. 

3727-38 Gay Fables xxxiy. xxx, (Jod.), He ne'er like bul- 
lies coward-hearted, Attacks in public to be parted, 

B. adj. or attrib, 

1, Of persons and their attributes: Destitute of 
courage ; faint-hearted; =Cowanpiy a. I. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 455 In wader, god ynou, & coward 
in dede. 1388 Wycuir Prov. vii. 7, T biholde a 3ong man 
coward, that passith bi the stretis. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 
22 A! cowarde berte of love unlered, Wherof art thou so sore 
afered. ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 95 Coward, bertlesse, vecors, 
iners. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xlii. 134 Kyng turnus.. sore 
merueylled that they were.. soo coward. 1 SvENSER 
F, 0. vy. x. 25 Nor undertake the same for cowheard feare. 
Lbid. vi. vi. 26 That craven cowherd Knight. 1654 Gayton 
Pleas, Notes \u.i. 67 The Don .. excites his coward-spirits. 
1725 Porr. Odyss. xvut. 88 From his blank visage fled the 
coward blood. 1796 Burns A Afan's a Afar i, The coward. 
slave, pois him by, We dare be r for a’that. 1814 
Scott Ld. of Isles ur. xxix, The Father-ruffian of the band 
Behind him rears a coward hand } 

b. Of actions, etc.; = CoWARDLY a, 2. 

¢1600 Suaks. Sonn. Ixxiv, My body being dead, The 
coward conquest of a wretches knife. 17425 Pore Odyss. 
xxi. 79 Hence with those coward terms; or fight, or fly. 
1728 THomson Spring 303 Coward deceit, and ruffian vio- 
lence, 1853 Lyxcn Sedflmprov. v. 131 It is coward un- 
faithfulness, as well as cruelty. 

ec. lransf. Of things. 

1808 J. Bartow Colum. 111. 498 But ah, forbear to tell my 

stooping sire His darling hopes have fed a coward fire. 


187a Bracke Lays Highi.8 Not here..Lest..our coward 


keel returning Stint the vow that brought us here. 


2. Her. Said of a lion or other beast borne as | 


acharge: Having the tail drawn in between the 
legs. 
¢ 1500 Se. Poem Heraldry 133 in Q. Eliz. Acad. (1869) 98, 


xv maperis of lionys in armys..xiij in nomer [morné]; xilij, | 


liounne cowert, 1620 Guit.tim Heraldry 1. xxvi, (1611) 184 
This is termed a Lion Coward, for that in cowardly sort hee 
clappeth his taile between his legs, which is proper to all 
kind of beasts (hauing tailes) in case of extremity and feare. 
1864 Boutett Heraldry Hist. & Pop. xvi. § 4 (ed. 3) 250 
Three lions coward in pale. 

3. quasi-adv. In the manner of acoward. rare—'. 

1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 366 Tremble ye not, oh friends ! and 
coward fly, Doom’d by the stern Teflemachus to die? 

+ Coward, v. Obs. [f. Cowarnn sé. (Fr. has 
from 11th c. an intrans. couarder to be a coward.)} 

1. ¢rans. To render cowardly or timorous; to 
make afraid, daunt, intimidate. 

e1300 A. Adis. 3344 Thy tarying thy folk cowardith! 
1563-87 Foxe A, § 47,(1684) I. 5421/2 That which cowardeth 
amans heart. 1599 Suaxs. Hen. V7, 11 ii. 75. 
nut Thealbna & CZ iii. 53 This cowarded the valour of the 
rest. 

2. To call, or show to be, a coward. 

1640 GrartHorne Ladies Privilege 1, Disgraced My noble 
fathers memory, defam'd Nay cowarded my Ancestors. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt. xxvi. 69 A man that is 
forwardest in professing Courage..is in greater danger 
basely cowarded by silly Wenches. 

Cowardice (kau‘sidis), Forms: 4-8 cowar- 
dise, 4-6 -yse, 4-5 -ys8, (4 kowardyse, 5 oowar- 
tys(s, kouardise, 6 couuardeis), 6-7 cowardize, 
¥- cowardioe. [a OF. couardise (13thec, in 
Littré), f. conard Cowarn sb, + -tse, suffix:—L. -itia: 
see -IcE. An earlier F. equivalent was couardie 
Cowarpy; obsolcte English synonyms are covvard- 
ness, cowardry, cowardship; see also cotvardliness.] 

The quality of a coward; cowardliness; want of 
conrage to face danger ; faint-heartedness, pustlla- 
nimity. oral cowardice: ignoble fear of the 
disapprobation or hostile sentiments of others. 

¢1300 K’. Adis. 3066 That day thou hadist heorte of pris: 
And now art ful of cowardys. ¢1340 Gaw. § Gr, Knt, 2273 
ee art not Gawayn .. Such cowardise of pat kny3t cow! 

neuer here. 1378 Barsour Bruce vi. 338 Fule-hardyment 
the formost is, And the tothyr is cowartyss. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xy. 56 Wrothe of the grete coward of these 
bestes. 1390 Spenser . QO. 2. vi. 24 To banish cowardize. 
1607 SHAKS. Timon ui. v. 16 He is a Man. .of comely Ver- 
tues, Nor did he soyle the fact with Cowardice. a 1674 
Crarenpon Hist, Red, x1, (1843) 6609/1 It was imputed to his 
cowardice. @ x703 Burkitt On NV. 7. Mark vi. 34 It is no 
cowardice to fly from the rage of persecutors. 1774 GoLDsM. 
Nat. Hist, (1776) 111. 267 It is like all of the cat kind ex- 
cept the lion, remarkable for its cowardice, 1871 Moruey 
Voltatre (1886) 9 Demoralized by cowardice of heart and 
understanding. 

b. with @ and #/. 
_ ¢ 3380 Wyciur Seri. Sel. Wks. 1, 372 Amon alle coward- 
isis, cowardise of richesse is be moste, 1 Turrer dly 
Life as Author 92 But there is nothing like flight: it 1s 
easy and speedy, and more a courage than a cowardice. 
te. transf, Weakness (of winc). Obs. rare—'. 

31673 Sir W. Scroccs in Hatton Corr. (1878) 116 The 
cowardize of wine would turne it into vinegar, 

Cowardie, -dise : see Cowarpy !, CowaRDICE. 

Cowardise, erron. f. CowarDovs or CowaRDISH. 

rs8a N. Licnemetp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. 
1242, margin, A base minded and cowardise kinde of 
people. 


1683 Carn | 
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+Cow'ardish, 2. és. 
+ISH.] = COWARDLY. 

3530 Patsor. 773/2, I waxe cowardysshe, or faynte herted. 
1537 Thersytes in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 40x Here be a couple 
of knightes cowardishe and scabbed. 151 Rosinson tr. 
More's Utop. 1. (Arb.) 135 A cruel acte of a basse and a 
cowardyshe mynde. ¢1624 Lusuincton Resurrection Serin. 
1.(1659)64 Fearful and Cowardish Souldiers, more womanish 
than women. | . 

Cowardize (kamaidaiz), v. [f. Cowarp sé. + 
-1ZE.] trans. To make a coward of; to render cow- 
ardly; todaunt. Hence Cow’ardizing vé/. sé. 

1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel Ded. 6 The cowardizing 
of our English spirits, 1648 Gace Mest. nd. xix.(265§)1 
Now they are cowardized, oppressed, unarmed. 1689 
Fraven Saint Indeed (1754) 57 It is guilt upon the con- 
science that softens and cowardizes our spirits. 2840 
Blackw. Mag. XLVI. 261 That the poverty and slavery 
they were bred up in should cowardize them. 

owardize, obs. form of COWARDICE. 

Cow ard-like, 2. and adv. [see -LIKE.] Like, 
or after the manner of, a coward; cowardly. 

1587 Turperv. Trag. 7. (2837) 36 With naked sworde he 
preast to do the deed, And came behinde, full cowardlyke 
to speed. 1640 Epitaph in Herald & Geneal. (1865) I{1. 
378 Ling’ring, slow, and coward-like delay. 1805 Soutury 
Madoc tn W. iv, Those. .who..coward-like return'd to meet 
Mockery and shame. 1 Bryant /iiad 1. vi. 204 To... 
shun the conflict, coward-like. 

Cowardliness (kau:aidlinés). [f. next + 
-NESS.] The quality of being cowardly; coward- 
ice. 

1553 Grimatve Cicero's Offices (1556) 3b, Leste, .slouth- 
fulnesse, or cowardlinesse, or some such thing appeare. 
1614 Br. Hart Recollect. Treat. 1011 It is a base cowardli- 
nesse..to thinke of running away. a1715 Burnet Owa 
Time (1766) \1, 274 The ill nature of the one side and the 
cowardliness of the other. 1827 Coteripce 7 adle-t. 21 July, 
Yhe cowardliness and impolicy of the Nonconformists, at 
the Restoration. 1876 Miss Yonce Womankind iv. 26 The 
cowardliness of the action. 

Cowardly (kawaidli), a. [f. Cowarp sé. + 
-LY}, 

1, Having the character or spirit of a coward ; 
wanting in courage ; pusillanimous, timorous. 

gsr Roninson tr. More's Utop, 1. (Arb.) 39 Souldiours be 
not the cowardleste theves. 3576 Fieminc Panopl. Epist. 
252 A..feareful, cowardly, and dastardly loute. 1599 Suaks. 
Hen. V, w. vii. 6 The Cowardly Rascalls that ranne from 
the battaile. 1663 Mantey Grotixs’ Low C. Warres 636 
Their weak and Cowardly Hearts. 1861 Dickens Gt. £x- 
pect. vi, I was too cody to do what I knew to be right. 

2. Characteristic of or befitting a coward; pro- 
ceeding from fear or a spirit of cowardice. 

x6ox Saks, Ful. C. v.i. 104, I do finde it Cowardly... For 
feare of what might fall, so to preuent The time of life. 
arog Soutn (j.), A cowardly silence in Christ's cause. 
1796 Coverince Ode Departing Year viii, At cowardly dis- 
tance..secure thou hast stood. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 
IV. 33 The affront was not only brutal, but cowardly. 

Cowardly, adv. [f. Cowarp a. + ty? It 
occurs much earlier than prec.} Like a coward ; 
with cowardice or base avoidance of dangcr. 

czas &. E. Allit. P. B, 1632, 1 fayn wolde Wyt be wytte 
of be wi lag on be wowe clyues, For alle caldeclerkes han 
conWarle ly fayled. ¢2380 Wreuir IWks, (1880) 379 He... 
cowerdly consentid to his foly. axqgo Le Morte Arth. 
379 Yit had I levir do what I may Than here to dye thus 
cowerdelye. 1688 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech, 49 Thay 
. quha dois falslie deny, or cowartlie ets this chair of 

ter. 1606 SHaks. Ant. & CL iv. xv. 56, 1..do now not 


[f. Cowarp sé. + 


ely dye, Not Cowardly es off my Helmet, 699 Lut- 
tree Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 529 Captain Hodgson’s man 
was cowardly nin tbrough the back. @ 1703 Burkitt On 


N.T. Matt. xxviii. 10 Those apostate apostles, that cowardly 

left me in my danger. 1890 Besant Demoniac vi. 68 To 

whom you surrender basely and cowardly without a blow. 
+Cow'ardness. (és. [f£ Cowarpba. +-NESS.] 

1. = CowARDLINESS, COWARDICE, 

a@x400 Gloss, in Rel. Ant. 1. 6 Vecordia, cowardnes. 
¢xq4g0 Hytton Scala Perf, (W. de W. 1494) n. xiv, It is a 

rete cowardnesse that men dreden hym so moche. 156 

Tomilies 1. Matrimony (1859) 503 It is a token of womanis! 
cowardnes. 1603 H. Crosse Vertwes Cosnw. (1878) 16 
Too much boldnesse, and too much cowardnesse. 62a 
Peacnam Compt. Gentl, (1661) 80 Poetry can turn hatred to 
love, cowardness into valour. 

2.A pee to a ‘company’ of curs. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans F vjb, A Cowardnes of curris. 

+Cow'ardous, 2. Obs. [a. OF. type *couar- 
dos: see COWARD and -ov8.] = COWARDLY @. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. cexvii, The cowardous pees 
that was ordeyned. 1830 Wuytrorp Werke for Househ. 
Bj, Fye for shame that any chrystyan sholde be so coward- 
ous, 3887 Paynes Sarclay's Fugurth Ay. By cowardous 
slouth. 1607 TorseLn Serpents (x608) 648 Without heart or 
courage, cowardous, and unapt to war. 1614 Br. Hatt 
Heaven upon Earth § x5 How desperatly cowardous did he 
show himselfe ! 

+Cow'ardry. 08s. [f. Cowarp sb.+-RY.] = 
CowaARDICcE. 

@ 1547 Surrey Eneid 1. 511 And some there were, for 
shamefull cowardrie Clambe up againe. did. 1v, 18 Cow: 
ardry notes hartes swarved ont of kind. 1591 Spenser Jf. 
Hubberd 986 Shake off this vile harted cowardree. 

+Cow'ardship. Ovs. [f. as prec. + -siIP.] 
The action or behaviour of a coward; cowardice. 

€1330 Arth. § Merl. 9210 Our cowardschippe we may it 
wite. 1548 Unatt, ete. Erasn. Par, Fohn x. Sob, He.. 
blameth the cowardship of them that... did further debate 
the matter. 1601 Saks. Twed, N. m1. iv. 422 More a coward 
then a Hare..for his cowardship aske Fabian. 


| 


COW-BOY. 


+Cow'ardy. Ols. Also -die, -dye, -ty. [2. 
OF. couardie (11-1 2th c. cxardie, coardie), {.couard 
Cowarp sb.; =It. codardfa: see -y. Other syno- 
nyms are cowardice, cowardship, cowardry.) = 
CowaRDICE. 

1375 Barpour Bruce 1x. 92 He.. Fleis thus for hys 
cowardy, ¢1366 Cuaucer Ant.’s 7, 1872 No maner man 
heldn it no cowardye. 1440 Partonofe 1469 Of hys fals 
cowardy. 1836 BeLttenven Cron. Scot, (1822) I. 9 The 
febill cowarty of thair nobillis. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. IV. 
Ind, (1595) 324 Quahutemoc beganne to reprehend his men 
for their cowardie and flight. 

Cowart, -ice, -lie, etc. : see Cowan, etc. 

Cowatice, -touss, obs. ff. Covericg, -rous. 

Cow-baby. Obs. exc, dial. Also 7 cow-babe. 
[? £. Cow sé.0 (sense 4a) + Basy.] A reproachful 
designation for a timorous person, a coward. 

x Carew Huarte's Exam, Wits (1596) 311 When we 
will note a man to be a buzzard, and a cow-babie. 1§96 
Nasne Saffron Walden 129 (Fearfull cowbaby) he neuer 
heard peice shot off, but bee fell flat on his face. 1614 J. 
Davies Scourge Folly Wks. (1876) 212 (D.) Peace, fowing 
cow-babe, lubberly hobberdehoy. 1687 T. Puitiirs Qutx. 
85 The tears of a sniveling Cow-baby. 1695 Piittirs, 
Cow ..the emblem of a cowardly timorous Fellow, who is 
called a Cow-daby, a Cow-hearted Fellow, 1863 W. Barxes 
Dorset Dial, (Philol. Soc.), Cow-Sedby, a boy or girl child- 
ishly meek-hearted, or mother-sick, One easily cowed. 

Cow’-bane. [f Cow sd.1 + Bane sé.) 2b, 

oison, poisonons plant.) A name of the Water 

Jemlock, Cicuta virosa, an extremely poisonous 
plant, mentioned by Linnzns as fatal to cows, 
Spotted cowbane: an American species, C. maculata. 

1776 Witnerine Brit. Plants 1.177 Cowbane..is one of 
the rankest of our vegetable poisons .. Early in the spring, 
when it grows in the water, cows often eat it and are ied 
by it. 1800 Sir J. E. Smitu Flora Brit. 1. 322 Cicuta 
virosa, Water Hemlock, Water Cowbane. 1854 BaLrour 
Class-bk, Bot, 826. 1889 RK. B, Axnerson tr, Rydberg’s Tent. 
Myth. 216 A woman, who had her lap full of cowbanes. 

owbard, obs. f. CUPBOARD. 

+ Cow'beck. 06s. app. a corruption of CaupE- 
BECK. 

1670 Bk. of Rates (Jam.), Hats of hair and wool mixed, 
or cowbecks the dozen—3/, [1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade.) 

Cow’-bell. . 

1. A bell hung round a cow’s neck, to tinkle 
when the animal moves. (Esp. in Switzerland.) 

a i pe Foresters Poet. Wks. (1846) 240 Jumbling 
cow-bells speak some cottage near. 1869 Tynnact. Light 1. 
23 The tinkle of the cow-bells, 

. A name in Scotland and U.S. for Bladder 
Campion (Silene inflata). 

Cow'-berry. [f Cow sé.1; app. a rendering 
of the Latin vaccinium, f. vaccinus of or pertain- 
ing to cows, 4 ee to some plant, supposed to be 
the Bilberry ( Vaccinium Myrtillus), and now taken 
as name of the penal A book-name, of recent 
bestowal, for the low shrub Vaccinium Vitlis-ldea, 
and its fruit, called also Red Whortle-berry, Red 
Hackleberry. 

The name was unknown to Lightfoot (1789), who has only 
Red Whortle- Berry. 

1800 Sir J. E. Smitn Flora Brit, 1. 426 Vacctniuon Vitis 
Idva, Red Whortleberry, Cowberry. 1859 W. S. CoLeman 
Woodlands (1862) 93 Cowberry, or Mount Ida Whortle- 
berry... They are of a scarlet or coral red colour, and have 
an ncid harsh taste. 1866 7'reas. Bot. 1199 The Cowberry 
has short rocumbent stems and evergreen leaves. 

Cow'-bird. [f. Cow 54.1] 

1. ? See quot. 

3816 Keatince Trav. (2827) 1. 206 The cow-bird is seen 
an attendant upon herds of cattle [between Mo; dor rnd 
Morocco]..He resembles the sea-gull but his plumage is 
pure white. y 

2. U.S. a. A name for several species of Afolo- 
thrus, — M. ater or M. pecoris (called also cozw- 
blackbird, cow-bunting); so called from their 
habit of constantly attending cattle. b. The 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzis americanus). 

1828 Avnuson Amer, Ornithol. Biog. 1. 18 in Penny 
Cycl. VIII. 210 From the resemblance of its notes to that 
word [cow, cow}, this Cuckoo is named Cow Bird in nee 
every part of the union. @ 1839 Nurtate in Penny Cyc 
XV. 308/r Another of these birds forsook the nest_on taking 
out ihe Cow-Bird’s egg. 1883 Century Mag. Sept. 683/2 
The cow-bird makes room for her own illegitimate egg 10 
the nest by removing one of the bird’s own. 

8. A local namc for the Yellow Wagtail (Afofa- 
cilla Rati.) Swainson, Prov. Names of Birds 


(1885) 45. 

Cowboy, cow'boy. 

1. A boy who tends cows. 

1gag Swirt Receipt to Stella, Justices o’ quorum, Their 
cow-boys bearing cloaks before “um. 1787 O’Keerg 
Farmer, A flaxen-headed Cow Boy, As simple as may be, 
noel A. Lane Foknny Nut x A little cow-boy named Johnny 

ut. 

2. U.S. Hist. ‘A contemptuous appellation 
applied to some of the tory partisans of West- 
chester Co., New York, during the Revolntionary 
war, who were exceedingly barbarous in the treat- 
ment of thelr opponents who favored the American 
cause’ (Bartlett Dict. Amer.). 

1975-83 THACHER ALL, Frni. (1823) 285 Banditti consisting 
of ees villains within the British lines have received the 


COW-CALF. 


names of Cow-doys and Skinucrs. 1825 J. Nea Bro. 
Jonathan III. Who knows hut you are one o’ the tories 
yourself or one 0 the cowboys? 1857 W. Irvine Wasking- 
ton (1865) IV. ix. 109 A beautiti!| region..now almost 
desolated hy the scourings of Skinners and Cow Boys. 


3. In the western U.S.: A man employed to 


take care of grazing cattle on a ranch. 

It is typical of the cow-boy that he does his work on horse- 

back, and leads a hard rough life, which tends to make him 
rough and wild in character. 
“1882 Century Mag. 511 (New North West), In place of 
the cow-boy we find the buffalo-hunter. 1884 A/sles City 
(Montana) Press, June, The latest troubles between cowboys 
and Indians will cause an outbreak of redskins. 1887 Sfec- 
fator 10 Sept. 1219 The rough-and-ready life of men who 
have cast their lot among cow-boys. 

4, A local name for the Ring Ouzel. 

(Tipperary: Swainson Sird Names 1885.) 


Cow'-calf, A female calf. (In qnot. 1634 /ig.) 

a 800 Erfurt Gloss. 1155 Decctla,vitula, cucaelf. a 1000 
Laws Alf. in Thorpe 1. 70 (Bosw.) Gif man of myran folan 
adrifp o3de cucealf. 1377 Lanet. P. P72. B. xv. 462 Rizt as 
pe cow-calf coueyteth swete mylke. 1523 Fitzuers. //usd. 
§ 66 That he rere two oxe-calues and two cowe-calues. 
1634 Massincrer Very Woman wi, i, Afer. They worship 
Nothing with so much service as the cow-calves. Paulo. 
What do you_mean hy cow-calves? Afer. Why, their 
women. 1799 Hunter in PAL. Trans. LXIX. 288 One was 
a bull-calf, and the other a cow-calf. 

Cow’-catcher. U.S. An apparatus fixed in 
front of a locomotive engine, to remove straying 
cattle or other obstructions from the rails in front 
of a train, 

1838 Railway Jfag. Mar. 185 This machine is used .. in 
the United States, and is termed a ‘cow or horse catcher '. 
1852 June 8, A patent No, 8996 was granted in U. S. to 
C. Darling .. for a ‘cow-catcher’, 1861 G. F. BERKELEY 
Sportsm. W. Prairies iv. 60 The cow-catcher is a strong 
iron fence, or set of hars, springing out from the engine in 
front of both fore wheels, 1884 Phtlada. Times No. 3041. 
2 Cow-catchers for street cars. 

Cowch(e, -er, obs. ff. Coucn, Coucnrr. 

Cowcumber, -cummer: see CUCUMBER. 

Cowd(e, obs. f. could: see CAN v1 

+ Cowde, cowd. Obs. 

[Possihly =I'r. coude (:—L. cuditus) of which the primary 
sense was ‘elbow’, whence ‘corner, angle’, The Winches- 
ter MS. of Promp, Parv. refers to Ugucio, conus: Du Cange 
has conns=corner, angle. (There was also a media:val con- 
fusion of conus and cuneus, both being taken as=F. coin; 
Du Cange has cumeus a form of bread: ef. Ger. Weeke 
wedge, and roll of bread.)] 

€ 1440 Promp. Parv. 96 Cowde, friusirunt, congiarium., 
(1637 Minsneu Ductor, Cowde is an old English word, sig- 
A a gobbett, morcell, or peece of any thing cut out. 
“=e HILLIPS, Cowde (old word) a gobbet.] 

owderon, obs. f. CaAvLDRON. 

1538 Bury Wills (1850) 135, j of the hrwynge cowderons. 

{Cow-drife. App.a scribal error in MS, for 
cocodrise = cockatrice. 

@ 1400-50 Alexandcr 4097 A hurly best with a bake as 
hedell as a sa3ze. .a cowdrife hreste. 

+ Cow'dy, sb. Obs. [f. cow’d, cowed polled (see 
Cow v.2) +-¥ denominative.] A pollard cow. 

1674 Ray NV. C. Words (x691) 133 A Cozudy, a little Cow, 
a Scotch Runt without Horns, or else with very short ones. 
1825-79 Jamison, Cowda, small cow, Roxb.; Cowdie, 
Dunfr, 

Cowe ! (kan, ku). Se. [f£ Cow v.2] The act 
of ‘cowing’, cropping, or pruning ; fig. a dressing, 
a cropping. 

1785 Burns To HW’, Simpsox xxvii, But new-light herds 
gat sic a cowe, Folk thought them ruin’d stick-an-stowe. 

Cow(e 2, obs. f. Cor sé.t 

1670 Petrus Fodine Reg. Table, Cowes are houses that 
the Miners build over their Groves. /déd. 98 In their 
Houses, Cows, or any other place. 

+ Cowe 3, Alsocoue, kow(e. Obs.=Cnoucn. 

axaag Ancr. R. 66 pe hen hwon heo haued ileid, ne con 
buten kakelen. And hwat bizit heo berof? Kumed pe coue 
anonriht & reued hire hire eiren. 1386-1561 [see CHOUGH  B]. 

Cowed (kaud), Af/. a. [f. Cow v1 + -ED.] 
Depressed or dispirited through fear ; overawed. 

1608 Suaxs. Per. tv. iii. 25, 1 do shame To think of what a 
noble train you are And ofhow cow’d a spirit. @ 1745 SwirT 
Helter Skelter (R.), Low in pocket, cow’d in courage, 
Safely glad to sup their porridge. 1856 Otmstep SJave 
States 149 Not like whipped curs and cowed slaves, but as 
freemen. 1887 Jessorp td viii. 230 A farm labourer 
is a heavy, sanctimonious, and thoroughly cowed creature. 

Cowed, knew; obs. var. of cou/d: see CAN v.1 

¢1g00 ‘Robin Lood & Potter'in Child Eng. & Se. Pop. Ball. 
(1888) III. v. cxxi. 1113/2 The potter awed o corteysey. 

Cowedge, obs. f. Cowace. 

Cowel(e, Cowen, var. of Cown 2, Cowan. 

Cowens, var. of ConEs. 


ne Frul. R. Agric. Soc. V. x. 3 A description of flour 
called ‘cowens’, used by bakers for making up their dough. 


Cower (kane), v. Forms: 4 koure, 4-7 
coure, 5-7 cowre, 7 (8-9 Sc.) cour, 8 cowr, 8- 
cower. [perh. of Norse derivation: of. Icel. Azra 
to sleep, doze, Sw. ura, Da. kure, to sqnat; 
also mod.G. 4auern to cower, of which the ante- 
cedents are unknown.] 

1, intr. To stand or sqnat in a bent position; 
to bend with the knees and back; to crouch, esp, 
for shelter, from danger, or in timidity. 


€3300 K’. Adis. 2053 Treowe love in heorte durith, Acnede 
coward hyhynde kourith. 3340-70 Adisaunder 557 To hur 


, cowers His sober head. 
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God Seraphin be gomes gon all Koure doune on hur knees. | 


¢13390 Will. Palerne 47 He koured lowe To bi-hold in at pe 
hole. /dfd. 3336 3¢..couwardli as caitifs couren here in 
meuwe. 1470-85 Marory Arthur xx. i, Wynter.,causeth 
a lusty man and woman to coure and sytte fast by the fyre. 
1575 J. Stitt Ganun. Gurton 1. ii, They coure so over the 
coles, theyr eyes be blear'd with smooke. 1626 Bacon 
aye § 155 If the Pail be put over the Mans head above 
and Quaking at a Conqu’ror’s Sword. 1 SomMERVILLE 
Chase uu, 291 With humble Adulation cow‘ring low. 1810 
Scott Lady of L.1. iii, Close in her covert cowered the 
doe. 1848 Macautay //ist. ng. 11. 550 She remained with 
her child, cowering for shelter from the storm under the 
tower of Lambeth Church, 1864 Bowen Logic xii. 390 The 
dog cowers at the sight of the whip. 

b. Hawking. (See quot.) 
, 1727-51 Crampens CycZ, Cowring, in falconry, the quiver- 
ing of ycung hawks, who shake their wings, in sign of 
obedience to the old ones. 

c. pa. Pole. =Cowering. (Cf. huddled.) rare. 

1855 Mus. Gasket North & S. xxii, I left then cowered 
up in a small room, 

2. Zrans. To lower, bend down. rare. 

1790 Burns Lam _o’ Shanter 179 But here my muse her 
wing maun cour; Sic flights are far beyond her pow’r. 1819 
Byros Fuan 1, xxxii, The patriarch of the flock all gently 
1839 Baiwtey Festus xxvii. (1848) 
316 I have..Cowered my powers, and becalmed my course. 

Hence Cowering vé/. sb. 

1865 Ty.or Larly fist. Man. iii. 47 Cowering or crouching 
is so natural an expression of fear. 

Cower, Cowerd, obs. ff. Cover, Cowarn. 

Cowering (kanrin, kauorin), pp/. a. [f. 
prec. +-ING ¥.] That cowers: see the verb. 

¢ 13430 Lyne. Afi. Poems (Percy Soc.) 35 Hir colde and 
cowherand syer. 1813 Hoce Qucen's Wake 73 Nowther 
the roe, nor the rein-deir dun, The hinde nor the couryny 
grew. 3860 Trencu Serm. West. Ab, ix. 96 A servile 
band of cowering slaves. 

Hence Cow‘eringly adv., in a cowering manner. 

1821 Joanna Baur Mets. Leg, Wallace \xxiii, Which 
coweringly ye sought to shun. 1868 G. Macpona.p Mod. 
Falconer 1.70 ‘TN never luik at it's answered Shargar, 
coweringly. 

Cowert, obs. f. Covert, Cowarp. 

Cowff, cowgh(e, cowh, obs. ff. CoucH. 

Cowffer, obs. f. Corrrn. 

Cow-fish. [Cow 54.1] 

1. The sea-cow or manatee. 

1634 Sik I. Hersert 7'az'. 212 (Mautitius) The Mannatce 
or cow-fish for taste and shape can pose both feeders and 
beholders. 1853 A. R. Wattace. Trav. Amazon xvii. 512 
Their food is entirely produced hy the river, consisting of 
the Maneatis, or cow-fish, which is as good as beef. 

2, A dolphin, porpoise, or grampus. 

1860 Mere. Marine Mag. VIL. 212 Shoals of cowfish .. 
played their uncouth gambols. 


3. A fish, Ostracion qguadricorne, of the Indian 
and American seas, having the head and body 
covered with plates of bone closely united, and 


two strong le like horns over the eyes. 

1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades 407 The beautifully 
coloured ‘cow-fish’..with an expression of face exactly re- 
semhling that of avery benignant cow, horns and all. 1885 
C. F. Hotwer Marvels Anint. Life 84, 1 noticed several 
small cow-fishes come out of a hole, 

4. (See quots.) 

1808 Jamieson, Cow/fis, a name commonly applied to 
Mactra lutraria, Mya arenaria, or any other large oval 
shell-fish, Orkney. 1866 Epmonpston Gloss. Shetl. § 
Orkney Dial., Koosish, a species of shell-fish, the 
‘Venous’; rsd. ktiskel. | 

Cow’'-gate, -gait. [f. Cow 5.1 + Gary, Gait 
going, walk: cf. sheep-walk. It was originally a 
syntactic combination, with 4y-gates, kine-gates = 
cows’ gates in fi.) A pasture over which a cow 
may range; pasture for a cow, ¢.g. in’a common 
field. 

1597 Wells & Inv. N. C. 11.277 To Thomas Hall .. the 
howse that William Walton dwelt in, and vj kye-gaytes, in 
Wingait grainge. 1607-8 N. Riding Records IV. 136 
Conveyance of one messuage in Ebberston with fower kyne- 
gaites. 1788 W. Marsnauy Vorksh. (1796) 1.41 Not to let... 
a cow-gait to acottager. 1802 Hull Advertiser 17 Apr. 1/2 
Some good Cow Gates at Maiden Hills to he let. 1806 A. 
Youne Agric. Essex (1813) 1. 50 On the enclosure of Great 
and Little Chesterford, the cottagers that had cow-gates on 
the commons, had allotments of land, which they now culti- 
vate in wheat, potatoes, etc. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Cow-gate, the right to pasture a cow on common land. 
Many of the farms at Frodsham have so many cow-gates on 
Frodsham marsh according to the size of the farm, v 

Cow-grass. A wild species of Trefoil, Zyz- 
jolium medium; sometimes also applied to a 
cnitivated perennial form of Red Clover. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts 11. 57 Rih- » fitch-grass, cow- 
grass. 1797 A. Younc Agric. Suffolk 84 A grass called 
cow-grass.. very similar to clover, only that the stem is solid 
instead of tuhical. 1844 Yrnd. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 166 Cow- 
grass and marl-grass are found to be good suhstitutes, 

Cowhage, var. of CowacE. 

Cowheard, -herd, obs. ff. Cowarp. . 

Cow-heart. <A pseudo-etymological alteration 


of CowarD: cf. next. Psat 
1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) I. 473 Your skirmishing 
parties, call them cohorts or cow-hearts, shall never drive 
my statarianly disciplined battalion from its ground. 
W. Barnes Dorset ‘Dial {Philol. Soc.), Cowheart, a coward. 
1888 ELworruy W. Somerset Word-bk., Cow-heart, coward. 


Vater and then he cowre down, and the Pail be pressed | 
down with him. 1681 Drypen Ads. & Achét. 515 Cowring | 


' an American Indian name.} A 
1863 


COWISH. 
Cow-hea:rted, #//.a. [cf. prec.] Faint-hearted, 


| timorous, cowardly. 


1660 H, Anis Fanuaticks Alite xiva, It will corroborate 
the Cow-hearted. 1680 R. Mansrtt Narr. Popish Plot 16 
She (Lady Powis] struck him gently with her Fan on the 
hand, calling him Cow-hearted Fellow. 19791 /’of. Tales 
Germans 11.147‘ Messmate, dost thou see any thing ?’ cried 
the cow-hearted pilot from the coach-box. 188: Cheg. 
Carcer 250 ‘You cow-hearted, ,cow-built wretch [a horse] !’ 

Hence Cow-hea'rtedness. 

1718 Motteux Quér. (1733) ILL. 46 Valour lies just half 
way between Rashness and Cow-heartedness. 

Cow--hee:l, cow’heel. The foot of a cow 
or ox stewed so as to form a jelly; the dish 
prepared from this. 

1655 Mouret & Bennet /leadth's Lnprow, (1746) 203 Also 
a tender Cow-heel is counted restorative. 1747 Wesley 
Prin, Physic (1762) 48 ‘Yake a Cowhecl from the Tripe 
House ready drest. /déd. 93 Make a strong broth of Cow- 
heels. 1799 C. Winter Let in W. Jay Alem, & Lett. 11843) 
60 A cow-heel was his favourite dish, 1868 Daily News 
19 June, ‘Vhe feet of sheep and oxen..after heing duly 
cleansed and dressed, are retailed under the designation of 
‘ trotters’ and ‘cowheels'. 

Cow'herd. Forms: 1 cti-hyrde, § cow- 
hird, 6-7 -heard. [Cow sé! + Herp?.] Onc 
whose occnpation is to tend cows at pasture. 

a ooo Rect. Sing. in Thorpe 4. 5S. Laws 1. 438 Cuhyrde 
sebyred pat he habbe ealdre cu meole vii niht.  ¢ 1350 
Will, Palerne 4 Acouherde, Pat fele winteres .. had kepud 
Mennes ken of fe cuntre as a comen herde. ¢ 1440 /'rontp. 
Harv. 97 Cowherde, vaccarins, vaccaria, 1868 Grartox 
Chron. 11. 89 His grandfather was but a poore Ploughman, 
and his father a Cowheard. 1672 Putry /'od. cinat, (1691) 
54 One Cowherd will serve an hundred Oxen. 1874 Grreex 
Short list. i. 26 A cowherd from whose lips .. flowed the 
first great English song. 

Cow‘herdess. ware. [f prec. +-ESS: cf. shef- 
herdess.) A female cowherd; a cowherd’s wife. 

1611 Srrep Hist. Gt. Brit. vu. xxxvi. 330 The Cow. 
heardesse comming in... said, Thou fellow, doest thou see the 
bread burne before thy face, and wilt not turne it? 1883 
Monier Wituiams Relig. Thonght /udia i. vy, 112 Brought 
up among cowherds, cowherdesses, and. .peasants. 

Cow’-hi:de, cow‘hide, sé. [Formerly pro- 
nounced with stress on Afde, or with equal stress.] 

1. The hide of a cow (stript off, ‘raw,’ or 
‘dressed’). (Also pl. + Aine Aides.) 

1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bhy (1855) 148 The 
hest kyne hydes, being rough, be sold for iiij libs. 1676 
Hospes Jétad (1677) 141 vie himgele slept on a good cow- 
hide. @ 1680 Butter Kew. 1. 191 Ina Robe of Cow-hide, 
Sat yeasty Pride. 1774 Goivsm. Nat. //ist. (1790) VII. 
127 (Jod.) A negro. .his left arm wrapped round with a cow- 
hide. 1827 G. Hiccins Celtic Druids 83 Ships made of 
wicker, covered with bolg or cow-hides. 

2. Leather made of the hide of the cow. 

1728 Pore Dunc. 1 150 There Caxton slept, with Wynkyn 
at his side, One clasp’d in wood, and one in strong cow-hide. 
1959 Goins. Polite Learning ix, Bound in cow-hide and 
closed with clasps of brass. 

3. U.S. A strong whip made of the raw or 
dressed hide of the cow. Cf. Rawipr. 

1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. II 230 He wonld 
receive forty lashes with a cow-hide. 1862 Sara SAcp 
Chandler i, 6 The correction of a cowhide would be of the 
greatest possihle benefit. ‘ 

4. attrib. (kawhaid). Made of cow-hide. 

1840 R. H. Dana Sef. Mast v. 12 He ..wore thick, cow- 
hide boots. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxiii, 
Kicking the woman with his heavy cow-hide shoe, 1854 J. 
Srepuens Centr, Anter. (1854) 323 A heavy cowhide whip. 


Cow'-hide, cowhide, v. [f. prec. sb., sense 
3.]  ¢rans. To flog with a cow-hide. : 

1855 CARLYLE Afisc. (1857) IV. 356 He got his skin well 
beaten—cow-hided, as we may say—by Charles XII. the 
rongh Swede, clad mostly in leather. 1864 W. Wuitev 
Amer. Slav.194 Cowhiding the half-naked back of a slave. 
1874 M. Corus #rances I11. 84 Cowhided by a lady. 

Hence Cow'-hiding v/. sd. A 

1832-4 De Quincey Casars Wks. IX. 50 Dacia, that 
needed a cow-hiding for insolence, 1889 Saz. Rev. 23 Mar. 

4i/e Tall talk, which would hardly procure an extra cow- 
iidice per diem for a Bowery editor. 

Cow'-house. A house in which cows are 


sheltered or stabled ; 2 cowshed, byre, or shippon. 

1530 Pauscr. 209/2 Cowe house, wacherie, 1688 R. 
Hote Armoury 1. 243/2 In the Cow-House, 2 Boosee is 
the space between Range and Cratch. | 1760-72 tr. Yuan § 
Ulioa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 235 I was obliged to remain in a 
cow-house on that mountain. 1883 Dazly News 3 Oct. 2/2 
A great variety of cowhouse fittings. ae 

+ Cow-hu'by. Sc. Obs. [Derivation of second 
clement nnecertain ; it is not known as an inde- 
pendent word.] App.= ‘calf’, used in endearment 
or ridicnle, (The meaning cow-herd suggested by 


Jamieson does not appear in the quots.) 

1500-20 Duxaar ‘/n secreit place’ 58 Quod scho, ‘Gra- 
mercye ! my sweit cowhubye’. 1513 Douctas Zxeis vin. 
Prol. 86 Knychtis ar kouhubis, and commonis pluk 
crawis, 1558 Br. Dury in Knox //ést. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 
262 Fra France we thought to have gottin a Rooby (Mon- 
sieur de Ruhy]; And yit is he nothing but,a cowhuby. 
«21605 Moxtcomerne Flyting 617 An clauering cohoohie 
that crackes of the pharie. Mihig 

Cowish (kaif), sd. [prob. an imitation of 
plant with an 
edible root found in the valley of the Columbia 


River in North America. 
1838 S, Parker Explor. Tour Rocky Mts. (1846) 223 The 


COWISH. 


cowish or biscuit root grows ou dry land, is somewhat 
larger than a walnut, tastes like a sweet potato, 
owish (kaif), a. [f. Cow 56.1 + -181.] 

1. Like a cow ; of the nature of a cow. 

1570 Levins MManrp. 145/9 Cowish, vacctnins. 1607 
saat Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 60 Brentius saith, A circle 
representeth Christes death as well as a Crosse .. Peter 
Viret sayd: A Cowe is as good a signe of it.. The cowish 
and circle-like ee 

$2. Cowardly. Oés. 

1579 W. A. Xeon, Lawless Love, Vision of Raw Devise 
1o Amid the crewe of cowish carped knightes. 1605 Suaxs. 
Lear w. ii, 12 The Cowish terror of his spirit. 

Cow-itch ; see Cowace. 

+Cowith. 0¢s.rare—'", [Auglicized spelling 
of Welsh eyzeydd.] A form of Welsh verse, con- 
sisting of couplets, with internal alliteration or 
assonance or both, ending in like syllables which 
would rime, except that one is stressed and the 
other stressless, 1t is the commonest form of 
bardie verse. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. iv. Notes 59 Some Makers.. 
Rehearve their high conccits in Cowiths. /did. 67 Cowiths 
are couplets of equall tetrameters. 

Cowke, obs. form of Coke. 


Cow'-keeper. A keeper of cows, a dairy- 
man, 

1680 Otway Cains Marius v. i, Heav'n keep me a Cow- 
keeper still—I say. 1771 Smoucett //sanph. Ch 1h. 10 
June, Let. i, (ej had his head broke by a cow-keeper. 
1842 Loncre. Sf, Stred.i. ii, Now here's my master Victorian; 
tia acowkeeper.and to-day agentleman. 1886 Mrs. 

asn Linton in Forts, Kev. Oct. sog A lady of rank is a 
cowkeeper and profits by her dairy-farm. 

So Cow-keeping v4/. s6., dairy-farming; f//.a., 
that keeps cows, that manages a dairy farm. 

1883 A. R. Wartace Land Nationaliz. 1a1 The habits 
of thrift and forethought encouraged by cowkeeping and 
dairying. 1825 Hone Avery-day hk. 1,870 This bull-field 
has since been. .occupied by a great cow-keeping landlord. 

Cowl (kaul , 54.1 Forms: 1 cuzele, cuzle, 
cuhle, [cufle}], 1-3 cule, kuuele, cuuel, 3-4 
couele, couel, kouel, 4 cole, 5-7 cowle, cool(e, 
6 coule, 7 kowle, 8 coul, 7- cowl. [The deri- 
vation and form-history present difficulties. OL. 
renders L. cxculla by cugele, cugle, cuhle and cule, 
weak fem.; also cufle wk. f. The former comes 
down in 12-13the. c#/e. and the coule, cowle 
(coole) of later times; cuffe may be the parent of 
kuuele whieh in Ancren R. would regularly stand 
for kuvele), couele, kuuel,couel. Ol. cugele is eog- 
nate with OLLG. cucula, caugula, chugela (MIG. 
hugele, kugel, gugel, VAG. kogel , a.eccl. Lat. cuctulla 
monk's cowl, from cl. L. cucu//us hood of a cloak. 
OE. cufle appears to be cognate with MDu. covele, 
cévelve fem., in Kilian fove/, mod. Du. seuvel 
‘cowl’, and to be connected with (perh. the origin 
of cel. £off, huff str. mase. ‘cowl’. The history 
of cufle and its allied forms is obseure.] 


1, A garment with a hood (vestts capuliala , 
wor by monks, varying in length in different ages 
and fe to the usages of different orders, 
but ‘having the permanent charaeteristics of cover- 
ing the head and shoulders, and being without 
sleeves’ (Cash. Dict.). + Also, formerly, a cloak or 
frock worn by laymen or by women. 

The cl. Lat. exend/ns was the hood of a cloak, covering the 
head only. The cowls of the early Egyptian monks covered 
the heads.and barely reached the shoulders; by 800 the cowls 
of monks had become so long as to reach thetr heels, when St. 
Benedict restricted their length to two cubits. In the 14th 
ec, the cowl and the frock were often confounded; but it was 
declared at the Council of Vienne ‘we understand by the 
name of cuexd/a a habit long and full, but not having 
sleeves, and by that of ffocews a long habit which has long 
and wide sleeves’. See Du Cange s. v. Cuendia. 

e961 Ebecwoip Rule St. Benet Ww. (Schroer 89), patte he 
hecbbe cugelan ]/Vedis AZS. culan, Tiberixs Gloss culam, 
L. exexdlam] and syric; sy on wintra seo cuhle [H”. cnle, 
7. G4 culam] of biccum hragle. /4fd. 91 Pat he habbe twa 
cugelan |, culan, 7. Gé. cuflan, L. duasencullas|. Lbid.93 

act is cuzele (7. GZ. pxt is cufleL axzzoo O.£. Glosses in 

Vr.-Wiilcker 328 Cucnlia, cugle. ¢ 120g Lav. ie Seod- 
den ane cule of ane blake clade [c 1275 one blake couele]. 
e210 Wintency Rule St. Benet Wv, (title), Sancte Benediht 
3ywd munece cule and yesetted mantel tozeanes peere cule, 
and halijraft, forpan pe hit nis laja pat monecene habben 
cule; bodes hi majon babban, axzaas Aner. R. 10 Unwise 
. -pet wened pet order sitte ide kurtel ober ibekuuele. @1300 
Ifavctok 766 He ne broucte bred and sowel, In his shirte orin 
his couel. /did. 2904 Cuuel Jrimes with} sowel. c 1315 SHoRE- 
HAM 110 Under couele and cope The rim lythe. 1388 
ite Vestib. Westm. Abbey in Archxol, LV1.214 A vestry gyr- 
dylltotukk up hyscole. ¢ 1430 Lyne. Af in. Poets 110(Matz.) 
Madame..Undernethe your comlycowle to have myn intent, 
1440 Promp. Parv.g vowle, munkysabyte,cucolla, cncil- 
fps, 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 30/4 He dyde of thabyte ofa 
bissbop and dyd on a cool and stode amonge the monkes. 
1530 Patscr. 209/2 Coule for a monke, /roc. «1677 Bar- 
row Serm., Wks. 1716 IL. 17 It is not the .. badges of our 
Religion that make a Christian; more than a Cowle doth 
make a Monk. 1682 S. Pornack Sicdal Rev. 107 1 know 
youl grant the Devil isno Fool, He can disguise in Sur- 
Face loak, or Cool. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's //ist, Ref. 

. 427 Luther. .travelled indeed ina most lowly guise; the 
cowl be wore was borrowed. 1867 C. Wackes Aitual 
Reason Why 201 ‘The cowl is a loose vestment worn over 
the frock in the winter season and during the night office. 
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b. Taken as the sign of monkhood, or monastic 
orders, and henee sometimes as = Monk. 

1653 Urquuart Nadclais 1. xl, The frock and cowle draw 
unto 1t self the opprobries, injuries and maledictions of the 
world. 1842 Tennyson Talking Oak xii, Bluff Harry 
broke into the spence And turn’d the cowls adrift. 1843 
lvrron Last Bar. 1,i. 28 He was meant for the cowl, but 
his mother. .let him make choice of the flat-cap. 

2. Sometimes applied to the hood alone. 

1s80 Hortypann reas. Fr. Tong, Capuchon, a coule or 
hood. 1639 Horw & Rosotuam Gate Lang. Uni. \x. § 638 
Monks hooded with cools. 1712 S1ecre Spect. No. 497 P 4 
The red Cap and the Coul will fall under the same Contempt. 
1815 Moore Lalla R. (1824) 205 Each affrighted sentinel 
Pulls down his cowl upon his eyes, 1849 Rock Ch. of Fa- 
thers 1. v. 485 The cowl is the hood belonging to the monk's 
every-day habit. 1858 Mars. Orirnant Laird of Norlaw 
IL. 6 ]He] took off his cowl in token of respect. 

3 lraasf. and fig. 

1658 Rowtann VMoufel’s Theat. ins, 981 The first .. hath 
as it were a grass cowle or hood which covers the head, 
neck, and almost half the body. 18ga-9 Tonp Cycl. Anat. 
IV. 174/2 Each of the cowls fof the Clio] seems..to be com- 

ed of two spherical parts. 1863 Kincsi.ry Water-dad, 
(1878) By the smoky town in its nurky cowl. 

A covering, commonly shaped like a hood, 
placed on the top of a chimney or ventilating shaft 
to assist ventilation; usually constructed so as to 
turn with the wind. b. A wire cage at the top of 
the funnel ofa locomotive, ete. Sec Cow 56.5, 

1812 dun. Reg. 315 The invention of a cap or cowl to be 
placed on the top of chimneys. 1862 Athenznom 30 Aug. 
263 Moveable cowl, intended to exclude rain and yet to 
allow the free passage of air. 1869 FE. A. Parkes Pract. 
Ilygtene 129 Tubes with cowls turning towards the wind. 
1883 J. V. Stratton //ofps & /op-pickers 35 The kilns have 
high conical roofs, each surmounted by a cow! with a vane. 
1891 Yomes 16 Oct. 8/5 ‘The work of providing her [a ship] 
with efficient ventilating apparatus is being pushed forward 
. she will be furnished with the largest cowls afloat. 

5. Comé., as cowl-like adj.; + cowl-man, one 
who wears a cowl, a monk; cowl-muscle, the 
cucullacts or trapezius muscle. 

1sgz Warner Alb. Eng, vu. xxxvii, Our Cowleman’s fore- 
said Actor so prevailed. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’'s 
Phaner. & Ferns 53 A small cowl-like depression. 

Cowl, coul kaul, s/.2 Forms: 3 cuvel-, 4 
f/. coufles, 5 couel(le, kouuele, kowuele, cow- 
uele, colle, 5-7 cowle, 7 coule, coole, kowle, 6- 
coul, 7- cowl, (cowel). [ME. *cxuvel(e (13th e. 
in cavel-staff), covelle, app. a. OF. exuvele:—L. 
cépella small vat or eask, dim. of capa, F. cuve 
tub, cask, vat. But cf. also Ger. Asibe/ glossed in 
MUG. cupa, daa, OUG, *chubil (cf. ntluh-chu- 
4ili, milk-pail), with senses parallel to those of 
cowl, considered by Grimm and Kluge to be a native 
word. The uncertainty as to the origin of onr word 
is increased by the ambiguity of the syinbol oz, ow, 
in ME.) 

1. A tub or similar large vessel for water, ete. ; 
esp. applied to one with two ears which could be 
borne by two men on a cowl-staff.. arch. or dial. 

¢1ago jin Cowk-starF]. 1397 R. Guouc, (1724) 265 In 
lepes and in coufles [v.rr. ¢ 1400 kouueles, 1574 ¢. cowles, 
couelle] so muche vyss [=fish] hii solde hym brynge, Pat 
ech man wondry ssal of so gret cacchynge. ¢ 1430 Pilger. 
Lyf Manhode nv \x. (1869) 171 A kowuele ther was bi nethe, 
that resceyuede alle the dropes. /é/d, Ixii, 173 Cowuele. 
crqga “romp, Parv.g7 Cowle, vesselle, ma. a14go Vo. 
in Wr.-Wilcker 616 Siva, a covelle [see covel-tre lu a]. 
€ 1480-75 Pict. Vocab, ibid. 808 Hee copa, a colle; ec tina 
idem est. 1903 Priv. Porse Exp. Elss. of York (1830) 4A 
cowle for Water xijd. 1587 Mascari Govd. Cattle (1627) 71 
Prouide that they may haue water brought then in cowles. 
¢1642 Twyne in Wood Life (Oxf Hist. Soc.) }. 62 Carried 
awaye..ina great cowle betwixt amen, 1647 //nshandman'’s 
Plea agst, Tithes 38 The Parson or Vicar is amongst the 
Mayds, with a Pale or Coul oe tenth day for tithe milk. 
x8a5 Hone Lvery-day bk. 1, 12 The Cowl is a water-vessel 
borne by two persons on the cowl-staff, 1883 Fisheries Exhié. 
Catal. (ed. 4) 127 Cowel for corrying fish. 1888 Exwortiuy 
W, Somerset Word.bk., Cowl, a tub or barrel swung on a 

le, or more commonly monnted as n wheel-barrow, used 

‘or carrying pigs’-wash or liquid manure. 

tb. Applied toa liquid measure. 04s. (Cf. Ger. 
ktibel as a measure, Grimm s.v. 2 4, 

1467 Ord. Wore. in Emg, Gilds 371 at the conyns 
haue the Cowle to mete ale wt. /id, 382 That comyns 
have vppe ayen, as hit hath ben, the Cowle to mete ale wt. 

te. A cup. Oés. (Cf. med.L. eupella ‘ vasis 
potorii species,’ Du Cange.] 

[e1gg0 Voc. in Wr..Wilcker 577/10, Cu, 
Cowle.] 1476 Will of Thurston ( 
a cowle, 

2. Comb. + cowl-tree, covoltre = CowL-sTaFF. 

¢14so Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 602 Phalanga, a coveltre. 

Cowl (kaul), v1 [f. Cown s4.1.] 

1. ‘rans. To pnt a monk’s cowl on; to make a 
monk of. 

1536 Latimer and Serm. bef. Conv. Wks, 1. 48 Swaged 
and cowled with a Franciscan’s cowl. a mes Futter 
Worthies (1340) 1}. 236 By such preposterous cowling of 
boys, and veiling of girls, 1848 Kinestev Saini's Trag. 1. 
iti, Belike you'll cowl him. : 

2. To cover as with a cowl or hood; to draw 
over like a cowl. 

1810 Soutry A’chaona 1. ii, The Rajah. .smote his breast, 
and o'er his face Cowl’d the white mourning vest, 1869 
Biackmore Lorna D.lix, The mountains, cowled with fog, 


»@ cupe or a 
merset Ho.), Acup called 


COWL-STAFF. 


and seamed with storm, 188: Parcrave Visions Eng, 216 

That stern Florentine apart Cowl'd himself dark in thought. 

+ Cowl, v.2 Obs. [Cf. Com sd.2] To quarrel. 

1556 Ree. Nottingham 1V. 111 We present the organe 
rt wyffe for cowllyng with hyre nebours ]3 instances]. 

Cow~-la:dy. [app.atransposition of the name 
Lapy-cow, which occurs earlier.] 

1. A common provincial name of the coleop- 
terous insects of the genus Coccinella; also called 
Lady-cow, and ,more usually) Lady-bird. 

1656.)/usarumn Deliciz (N.), A paire of buskins they did 
bring Of the cow-ladyes corall wing; Powder'd o're with 
spots ofjet. 1664 Powrr £xf. Philos. 1. 30 The Cow-Lady, 
or spotted Scarabee. 1746 Arit. Mag. 97 Our common 
Cow- Lady or Lady- Bird, as usually called, 1877 Stamford 
Mercury 24 Aug., A bluish black beetle about the size of a 
cow-lady has made its appearance. ae 

2. A fly used by anglers; also an artificial fly of 
similar appearance. 

1676 Cotton Angier 325 The next is a Cow-lady, a little 
fly. 2684 R. H. bch. Recreat. 162 Flies proper for every 
Month .. For May.. the Peacock-fly, the Cow-lady, the 
Cow-turd fly. 1 G. Ssirn Laderatory Il. 290 The 
cow-lady, a small tly: the wings of a red feather, or stripes 
of a red hackle of a cock: the y of a peacock's feather. 


Cowle (kaul). Anglo-Jnd, (a. Arab. Js gaul 
word, promise, bargain, eompact, which ‘has 
become technical in the Indian vernaculars, owing 
to the prevalence of Mohammedan Law’ (Yule).] 
A written engagement ; a lease or grant in writing ; 
a safe-conduet or amnesty. 

1688 in Wheeler J/adras (1861) 1. 176 (Y.) The President 
has by private esp cc ge a Cowle for renting 
the ‘Yown and customs of S. Thomé. 1799 Bairp in Owen 
Wellesley's Desp. 128, 1 requested Major Allen. .to proceed 
with a flag of truce to the palace, and offer Cowle to Tippoo 
Sultaun. .on his unconditional surrender. 1803 WELLINGTON 
in Gurw. Desf. 1H. 193 On my arrival in the neighbourhood 
of the pettah I offered cowle to the inhabitants. 

b. Comé., as ig 9! 9 

1 Harris in Owen Hi’ellesicy’s Desp. 100 Cowle flags 
shall be distributed over the country, and safe-guards sent 
to all the villages. 1799 Wettincron in Gurw. Des. 1. 39 
Cowle flags were boisted in different parts of the town. 

Cowled (kauld, poet. -éd), ff/. a. [f. Cown 
sb.V and v. + -ED.] 

1, Furnished with or wearing a cowl. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. w. 87 The cowled Soph- 
isters. rg91 Sytvestea Do» Sartas 1. v. 58 The Mytred 
Bishop, and the Cowled Fryer. ¢1750 Suesstone Ruin'd 
A bbcy 117 The cowl'd zealots. 1890 Hosmer A. S. Free- 
dow 95 Cowled and tonsured priests. 

b. transf. 

1794 Martyn Rousscan’s Bot. xxiv. 332 A little membrane 
on each side uniting to form a cowled tube. 1840 E. E. 
Narter Scenes For, Lands li. vi. 234 The cowled monster 
(a cobra}, 1851 Turner Dom. Archit. 11. v. 234 To block 
up the cowled windows. 

2. of. Shaped like a cowl, encullate. 

1828 in Weester; and in mod. Dicts. 

Cowler, obs. erron. form of CooLiE. 

Cowless (kan'lés’, a. nonce-wd. [f. Cow sé. 
+-LEss.] Destitute of cows. 

1890 Longm. Mag. Mar. 514 lt is grassless and cowless; 
its only milk is goat’s. 

+ Cow'lish, 2. 04s. nonce-wd. [f. Cown s6,! 
+ -1si.) Characteristic of a monk; monkish. 
(Cf. Cows 54.1 1b.) . 
1536 Latimer and Serm., bef, Conv. Wks. 1. 49 That cowlish 
deliverance. .theyr papal spoliations. 

+ Cow'list. O45. nonce-wid. [f.as prec + -187.] 
One who wears a cowl; a monk. 

1637 N. Wiitine fist. Albino & Bell. Avijb, The Cowl. 
{sts of this yonger age. 

Cowl-rake : see CouLz., COLE-RAKE. 

Cowl - staff, coul-staff. Forms: a. 3 
cuuel-staf, 6-7 coule-, cowle, 6- coul-, cowl- 
staff. §. 5-8 cole-, 6-7 coal-, ooole-, 7 col-, 
coll-staff. -y. 6-9 colt-staff. [f. cuve/(e, CowL 
56.2 + Stary, in description of its "aaa use, that 
of carrying a ‘cowi’. Partly through phonetic 
contraction, and partly by ‘ popular etymology’, 
it eame afterwards to be associated with cole, 
Coal, and Cott; but as a current word it is still 
generally associated with Cown sd.2)) 

A stout stick used to carry a ‘cowl’, being thrust 
throngh the two handles of it ; a pole or staff used 
to carry burdens, supported on the shonlders of two 
bearers; a‘stang’. 1t was formerly afamiliar house- 
hold requisite, and a ready weapon, arch. and dial. 

t To ride on a cowl-staff, etc, : to be set astride a pole and 
carried in derision about the streets; a rough form of popu- 
Jar punishment, inflicted esp. on a hnsband who al wed 
himself to be beaten or qeeced ae wife. See Branp 
Lop. Antig. (1870) 1. Nuptial Usages § 35- 

oie on Ea 3710 hes xu dider hem hauen bro3t. . 
An win-grape on an cuuel-staf, And tolden hem de lond is 
god. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 62/2 One clustre of grapes 
as moche as two men ee bere bytwene them upon a 
colestaff, 1g30 in W. H. Turner Seéct. Kec. Oxford ga 
{They} stroke.. Wells on the brest wt y° end of a grett cowle 
staff. 1580 Lurron Singila so If a woman beat hir hus- 
‘bande, the man that dwelleth next unto hir shal ride on a 
cowlstaffe. 1992 Arden of Faversham v.i, [We] haue 
taken the Constable..And carried him about the fields on 
a coltstaffe. 198 SHaks. Aferry IW. ux iii. 156 Go, take 
vp these cloathes heere, quickly : Wher's the ‘owle-staffe ? 
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a164r Sucktinc Goddins in. (ed. 2) 35 Mounting him upon 
a Cowle-staffe Which .. He apprehended to be Pegasus. 
1645 Howrtt Zett.(x892} 11. 568 There are many that wear 
horns, and ride daily upon Coltstaves. 1698 Sinnev Disc, 
Govt, ii. § 24 (1704) 168 He resolv'd to follow the Crown, tho 
it were upon a Coalstaff. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond’s 
Gardening 182 Two Men will easily carry it upon a Colt- 
Staff, or Hand-Parrow. 1777 Hoote Comenius’ Vis. World 
(ed. x2) 84 One can carry as mucb by thrusting a_wheel- 
barrow, before him..as two can carry on a cole-staff. 1822 
Imison Se. & Art I. 30 When two draymen carry a barrel 
on a coulstaff, to which it is suspended by a chain, 
+ b. as an appliance in bone-setting. Ods. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. yu. v. 488 Instruments 
proper for the Reduction of the luxated shoulder are Ladder, 
Coulstaffe, Pulleys, Glossocomium, etc, 1683 Sir J. Bean: 
ston Axtobiog. 297 A bone-setter. .came..and tryed it with 
a coole-staff, which put my Son to extream torture. 

+ Cowme, obs. f. Cooms |, sense 3. 

e440 Promp. Parv, 97 Cowme of corne, emda. 

Cowmforte, -fory, obs. ff. Comrort, Com- 
FREY. 

Cownand, obs. f. CovENANT. 

+Cow-milk. Ods. or dial, Forms: 1 et 
meoloc, 5-7 cowe-. [Cow sé.1] The milk of the 
cow ; now cow's milk, cows’ milk. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. If. 40 Genim gate geallan..meng wid 
cu meoluc gif pu wille. ¢1q4s0 720 Cookery-dks. 110 Take 
floure and cowe mylke. 1528 Payset Selerne's Regine. 
Eb, Goottis mylke. .is nat..so full of curdes and butter as 
kowe mylke and shepis mylke is. 1549 Comfd. Scot, vi. 42 
Ky jolt, & 3oue mylk. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 51 Cow-milk, 
thus prepared, I judge to be better than Ass-milk. 

Cownt-, obs, f. Count-. 

Cowntewery : sce Counter 54.5 

Cownuoie, obs. f. Convoy, 

Cownye, obs. Sc. f. Curve. 

Co-work (kowak), v. [f. Co- 1 + Work v.] 
intr. To work together; to co-operate, 

1613 Purcnas Pilevimage vin. ii. (1614) 728 The. . proui- 
dence of God co-working in tbose workes of Nature and 
Industrie. 1645 Pacitt //eresiogr. (ed. 4) 111 All things 
co-work for good. 1860 Pusry Afi, Proph. 524 Man co- 
working with God. 

Hence Co-worrking vd/, sb. and Afi. a. 

21665 J. Goopwin Filled w, the Spirit (1867) 5 ‘Vhe man- 
ner of his [God’s] co-working in men, @1684 LeicuTon 
Comm. 1 Pet, i. 2 (1817) Working and coworking grace. 

Co-wo'rker. [f Co- 3b + WorkeR.] One 
who works together with another ; a co-operator. 

@ 1643 J.Suute Fudgem. & Mercy (x645) 105 We are co- 
workers with God. @1653 Goucr Comm. Heb. iv. 8 God 
«. making men co-workers with himself. 1863 HotLanp 
Lett, Foneses xxi. 308 Work of this character. establishes 
sympathy between the co-workers. 

Co-wo'rkman. vare. [f. Co- 3b.] =prec. 

1619 Purcitas Aficrocosmns Ixiv. 635 Co-workmen with 
God. 1626 W. Sctater E.xf, 2 Thess. (1629) 223. 

Co-worship : see Co- Co 1, 

Cowp, -e, var. Coup v,1, 3; obs. f. Coop, Cur. 

Cow-pa‘rsley. [Cow sé! 9.] A name of 
the umbelliferous plant Axnthriscus (Cherophyl- 
lum) sylvestris, wild in Britain, also called Cow- 
WEED, Wild Chervil or Cicely. (Of recent 
origin.) 

1776 J. Licutroot Flora Scot. 1794 Martyn Roussean’s 
Bot. xvii. 231 The first (Wild Chervil] vulgarly called Cow. 
weed or Cow-parsley, has a smooth streaked stalk. 1800 
Sir J. E. Smitu Flora Brit. \. 326 Cherophyllum sylvestre, 
Smooth Cowparsley, Wild chervil. 1882 Garden 25 Mar. 
202/3 ‘Ihe Cow Parsnip and Cow Parsley, are often used in 
connection with other large and umbrageous plants, 

Cow-pa‘rsnip., [Cow 50,1 9.] 

1. A large umbelliferous plant, Heracleum Sphon- 
dylium, wild in Britain; so named by Tamer. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes 76 Sphondilinnt .. Ut may 
be called in englishe Cowpersnepe or rough Persnepe. It 
groweth in watery middowes and in ranke groundes about 
hedges. 1578 Lyte Dedoens ww. Ixvi. 528 Turner calleth it 
Cowe Parsnep, or Medo Parsnep. 1579 LancHaM Gard. 
Health (1633) 169 Cowparsnip or Wilde carrat growing in 
medows..Some seethe it in drinke with leuen, and vse it 
instead of Ale or Beere. 1882 Garden 6 May 306/2 Cow 
Parsnip. .is in no way injurious to animals. 

2. Used as a generic name of all species of 
Heracleum, e.g. American C., 77, /anatum, Giant 
C. of Kamtschatka, H. gigantezem, etc. 

: 1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 52 There are no trees upon the 
island ; it produces, however, the cow-parsnip which grows 
at Kamtchatka. 

{+ Cowpe. Ods. [app. a. F. coupe, with sense 
of L. eifa.] 2? A tub or cask. 

€1478 Pict. Voc, in Wr.-Witlcker 771 Hee urna, a cowpe. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 79 Cowpe, eupa. 1622 MALYNES Anc. 
Law-Merch, 72 Onely the Cowpe must find the goodnesse 
of Indico by the working of it. 

Cow’-pe:n, sé. A pen or enclosnre for cows. 

1635 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons p. xxii, 
To 1x women 2 days a peece weediog the oates in the 
cowpenns. 1688 J. Crayton in Phil. OT stais. XVII. 987 
As soon as they were set forth of the Cow-pens, they would 
fall a feeding. 1876 Bancrorr /7ist. U.S. VI. li. 384 Driven 
from time to time into cowpens. 

b. Comb. Cowpen-bird (U.S.) =Cow-sirp 2a. 

1826 J. Jexnincs in Hone Every-day Be. U1. 1138 There 
is a bird in the United States of America, called *Cowpen' 
entberisa pecoris, by Wilson, 1887 C. C. Apnotr Waste- 
Land Wand. ii. 53 The cowpen-bird, which is never mated, 


and for several months in the year deposits fertile eggs in 
the nests of other birds, 
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Cow’-pen, v. To pen cows npon (a piece of 
ground), 

1688 J. Crayton Virginia iv. in Pail. Trans. XVU. 979 
A fresh piece of Ground .. will not bear Tobacco past two 
or tbree Years, unless Cow-pen'd; for they Manure their 
Ground by keeping their Cattle .. within Hurdles, which 
they remove when they have sufficiently dung’d one spot, 

owper, obs. f. Cooper; var. Courer. 

Cowperian (kspi-riin), 2 Axat. [f. the 
name Cowfer+-Ian.] Cowpertan glands : a pair 
of glands situated beneath, and with ducts opening 
into, the urethra in male Mammalia ; discovered 
by the anatomist William Cowper (1666-1709. 
Also called Cozoper’s glands. 

1738 Med. Ess. & Observ. ed. 2) 1V. 496 He proves the 
Gonorrhova to affect..Cowper’s and Littré’s Glands. 1797 
M. Baie 3/ord. cinat, (1807) 338, I do not recollect to 
have seen Cowper’s glands diseased. 1888 Rot.eston & 
Jackson Anim Life (ed.2) 36 The glands representing the 
Cowperian glands of the male, and known in tbe female as 
the glands of Bartholini or Duverney, ; 

So Cowperi'tis [see -1T1s], inflammation of 
Cowper’s glands, 

1874 Van Buren Dis, Genit. Org. 77 Cowperitis seems to 
occur only in connection with urethral inflammation. 

Cow plant. A climbing }-lant of Ceylon, 
Gymnema lactiferum, N.O. Asclepiadacer, yield- 
ing a milky jnice used for food. 

x830 Linptry .Ved. Syst. Bot, 213 The Cow Plant of 
Ceylon. .yields a milk of which the Ciugalese make use for 
food. 1849 Datrour A/an. Bot. (1860) 473. 1854 Abams, 
etc. Nat. //ist. 419. . 

Cowple, Cowpyll(e, obs. ff. Courts. 

Cowpon, obs. Sc. form of CuLroy. 

Cow'-po:x. [Cow sé.'] Also 8-9 -pocks, 
with sing. -pock. A vaccine discase which ap- 
pears on the teats of cows in the form of vesicles 
(pocks) of a blue or somewhat livid colour. It 
was established by Dr. Idward Jenner in 1798 
that the communication of this to the human 
subject by vaccine inoculation (Vaccination) gives 
immunity (whole or partial) from the attack of 
small-pox. 

A single pustule is called a Pocks the plural Jocks taken 
as the name of the disease (cf. measées), is conventionally 
spelt for, 

[Rep. Committee Ho. Comm. (1802) XIV. 178 (Witness 
stated) It was in the month of May 1780 that Dr, Jenner 
first informed him of the particular nature of the cow pox 
as a sure preventive of small pox.] 1798 E. Jenner (47/0), 
An Enquiry into the Causes and Effects of the Variola: Vac- 
cinze; a Disease discovered in some of the Western Counties 
of England, particularly Gloucestershire, and known by the 
name of the Cow-pox. /éfd. 45 The Cow-pox protects the 
human constitution from the infection of the small pox. 
1800 Med. Frné. WL, 176 Traditionally, this fact has been 
established time immemorial, with regard to the casual 
Cow-Pock. 1806 R. Hint (¢7f/e), Cow-Pock Inoculation 
Vindicated. 1851 Ord. & Regul. R. Engineers § 27. 125 
Women and Children who have not had the Small or Cow- 
Pox will not beallowed..in Barracks. 1866 A. Fuixt /’xinc. 
Med. (1880) 1042 Cowpox is transferred to man and from 
one person to another by tbe introduction of a virus, and 
never, at a distance, by infection. 

8. Sometimes called A7e-pox. 

1803 E. S. Bowne in Serthser’s Alag. I. 171/1, | had had 
the Kine Pox, 1868 Lossinc Hudson 215 Almost every 
soldier was inoculated with the kine-pox. 

+ Cow’-pox, v. Oés. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
vaccinate. Hence + Cow-poxing, vaccination. 

1815 Juscr.on J. Birch's Monumt (St. Margaret Pattens, 
Eastcheap), The practice of cow-poxing, which first became 

eneral in his day..he uniformly, and till Death, persever- 
ingly opposed. 1829 Cospetr Adv. to Fathers § 263 In 
hundreds of instances persons cow-poxed by Jenner hime 
self have taken the real small- pox afterwards, 

Cow’-quakes. ¢ia/. Also cow-quakers. 

1, A popular name of Qnaking-grass, Zrize media, 

1s97 Gerarne Herbali. 87 Phalaris pratensis is called 
also Gramen tremulun ..about Nantwich, Quakers and 
Shakers; in some places Cow-quakes, 1690 Rav Synopsis 
(Britten & Holl.), Gramen tremulum c¢ow.gxakes dictum 

roducit. xgxx J. Petiver in Pail. Trans. XXVII. 380 

reat Spanish Cowquakes, axzaz Liste //4s6, (1752) 280 
The cow-quake grass, or gramen tremulum..is no indica- 
tion of poor land. 1777 J. Lacntroot Flora Scot. 1. 99 
Cow-guakes, Quaking Grass. 1879 in Shropshire Word-bh. 

2. According to Halliwell and Wright, a name 
in the East of England of Common Spurry. 

Cowre, var. of Cover v.2 Obs. 3 obs. f. CowEr. 

Cowrie, cowry (kane'ri). Forms: 7 (kauret), 
cowrey, cori, 8 cowree, cauri(e, 7-9 courie, 9 
couri, -y, cowri, -y, 7- cowrie, cowry. {a. 
llindi and Urdii Ravi (Raudt):—Skr. kaparda, 
hapardika,) 

I. The porcclain-like shell of a small gastro- 
pod, Cyfrea monefa, found abundantly in the 
Indian Ocean, and used as money in some parts of 
Africa and Sonthern Asia; also the animal itself. 
b. gen. Any gastropod (or its shell) of the genus 
Cyprea ox family Cypfreide, characterized by their 
oval shape, es oe spire, and narrow aper- 
ture as long as the shell; e.g. Cypraa Europea, 
the common cowrie of the British coast. 


1662 J. Davies tr. Afandelsio’s E. Ind. 1. (1669) 68 They 
lof Guzuratta] also make use of ..certain Sbells, wbich they 
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call Kaurets, 1678 J. Prrtuirs Tavernier’s Trav. Jud. 
1, it, 22 Their other small Money are the little Shells 
which they call Cori, 1698 Phil, Trans. XX, 273 ‘The 
small Shells, called Cowries, which pass for Moneyin Ben- 
gale and other places. 1727 A. Hamiton New Acc. FE, 
dnd. 1. xxviii. 347 Their Trade is chiefly from a small 
Shell-fish called Courie. ¢18r3 Mars. SHERWoop Ayah & 
Lady i. 9 She wanted a few cowries to buy khauna. 1857 
Woop Common O67. Sea-shore ii, 22 Vhe little shell... is 
one of the cowries. 1884 Miss Nortn Lets. front Sey- 
chedles in Pall Madd G. 21 Jan. :Y.), A lovely cowrie two 
inches long, like mottled tortoise-sbell. 

2. attrib. as in cowrie-shell. 

x817 CoLesrookn A dgebra 1 ‘Twice ten cowry shells are a 
céctht, 1875 Jevons Aloney (1878) 24 Cowry shells .. have 
long been used in the East Indies as small money. 

Cowrie pine: see Kauri. 

Cowrse, obs, f. Coarse, CoursE. 

Cowrtchis, obs. pl. of Curcn. 

Cowrte, -youre, obs. ff. Court, CouRTIER. 

Cowrteby, var. of CourrEry Oés., short coat. 

Cowschote, -scot, -shot, obs. ff. Cusnat. 

+ Cow--shard. O/s. Also 6 -sherd, -shed, 
6-7- sheard. [f. Cow sé.! + Suarp, var. of SHARY.] 
Cow-dung ; a cow-turd. 

1579 Gosson Sct. elduse (Arb.j1g The Scarabe flies ouer 
many a sweete flower, and lightes in a cowshard, 1§92 
Greene Def. Conny Catch. (0859! 49 The beetle that .. at 
night tukes up his lodging in a cowsherd. 1599 CHarMan 
lum, Dayes Mirth Wks. (1873) L. 96(D. Blind as a beetle 
«that in cowsheds fall. 1626 Bacon Spéva § 775 Turf 
and Peat and Cow-sheards are cheap Fewels. 

+ Cow:-sharn. Oés. exc. dial, Also 7 -shern, 
7-9 -shorn, 9 -scairn, -shairn. [f. Cow 56.! + 
SHARN:—OF. seearn dung.] Cow-dung. 

1622 W. Burtox Deser. Letc. (1777) 2 in Letcester Gloss., 
The want of wood and fuel for fire, for which the inhabitants 
are constrained .. to make use of .. straw, cow-shern, and 
such like. @1697 Ausprey HfZ/ts Royal Soc. MS. 768 
(Halliw.) Hartflies..bred out of the dung of the deer, as 
beetles are ont of cowshorne. 1808 R. ANDERSON Cranberkd, 
Ball, (1819) 63 Ann, git cow-scairn .. Nowt mcks a pultess 
better. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Cow-shorn or Cow-sharn, the 
leavings of the cow. Wilbraham’s Gloss. 1820-6. 

Cow'-skin. ; 

1. The skin of a cow (when stripped off}; the 
same dressed as a mat, a covering for trunks, or the 
like. Also attrib. 

1848 ‘Ttackuray Vas. Fair i, With a very small and 
weather-beaten old cow’s-skin trunk. 

2. Leather made of the skin of the cow or ox. 

3. A whip of raw hide; =CoW-HIDE 3. 

1822 Cosnett Rar. Rides (1885) 1, 87 He belaboured him 
with the ‘cowskin’. 1864 W. Wuitay Aver. Slav. 187 
The man who wields the blood-clotted cow-skin. | 

Hence Cow-skin v., to flog with a cow-skin. 

@ 1849 Por I, E.Channing Wks. 1864 11. 239 Napoleon 
Buonaparie Jones .. is cowskinned with perfect regularity 
five times a month. 

Cowslip (kuwslip’. Forms: 1 ctslyppe, 
etisloppe, 4-6 couslop(pe, 5 cowslope, -slowpe, 
-slyppe, cowe-, couslyppe, cowyslepe, (cow- 
slek), 5-6 cowslop(pe, 6 couslip, couslape, 
6-7 cowslippe, 6- cowslip. [OE. ci-s/yppe, app. 
f. ct cow + slyppe viscous or slimy substance, t. e. 
“cow-slobber’ or ‘cow-dung’ (cf. G. kuh-scheisse 
as a plant-name in Grimm); the variant form in 
-sloppe, -slop may be compared with ME. s/offe, 
sloppy or wet place, and séogs: see Stor sd. and v.] 

1. The common name of Primula veris, a well- 
known wild plant in pastures and grassy banks, 
blossoming in spring, with drooping umbels of 
fragrant yellow flowers. Also called Paigle. 

e000 Sazon Leechd. \1. 326 Wyrc gode wensealfe; nim 
wudu merce .. cu slyppan. .zecnuca ealle. ¢c1000 42Ufric’s 

Voc.in Wr.-Walcker 135/26 Brittannica, cusloppe. a 1387 
Sinon. Barthol,(Anecd, Oxon.) 23 Herda faratisis, couslop. 
1440 Promp. Parv. 99 Cowstope, herbe [Pynson, cowslek, 
or cowslop), Aerta petri, herba paralisis, ligustra e1450 
Voe. in Wr.-Wilcker 586/44 Glustrum, cowslyppe. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 141 Daffadowndillies, And cou- 
slips, and kingcups. 1589 Greene J/enaphon (Arb.) 36 
There growes..The cowsloppe, the primrose, and the violet, 
1610 SHAKS. Teuf. v. i. 89 In a Cowslips bell, I lie. 1663 
Perys Diary 26 April, Beyond into tbe fields, gathering of 
cowslipps. 1740 ae Hobbinal 1. 101 The tufted 
Cowslips breathe their faint Perfumes, 1860 Gossr Hove. 
Nat. Hist. 6 Tall and luxuriant cowslips. 

b. In U.S. commonly applied to the Marsh 
Marigold. 1856 A. Gray Manual Bot. U.S. 11. 

2. Applied with qualifying words to various 
plants resembling the common cowslip. a. 
American Cowslip, Dodecatheon Meadia (N. O. 
Frimulacex), with umbels of large rose-purple or 
white flowers, fonnd in woods in N. America. b. 
French or Mountain C., the Auricula (Primula 
Auricula., ¢. C. of Jerusalem, Jerusalem C., 
the Lungwort, Pudmonaria officinalis (N. O. Bora- 
ginacex); also called C. of Bedlam, Bedlam C., 
Buetoss-C. +d. Our Lady’s Cowslip, the 
Yellow Star-of-Bethlehem (Gagea /ulea, N.O. 
Liliacew), @. Virginian C., Mertensia or Pulmo- 
naria virginica (Treas. Bot ). : 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Bulbus east Gis out ladies 
couslapes. 1578 Lyte Dadoens 125 We call it in English 
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Sage of Jerusalem and Cowslip of Jerusalem. ¢ 1620 T. 
Rosinson Af. Magd. 324 With Couslips of Hierusalem so 
nice, Sweet Eglantine, and cloues of Paradise. 1629 
Parninson Paradisi tn Sole (1656) 240 They (Primula 
Auricula) are called by divers women French cowslips. 
1676 Beau in Phit, Trans. X1. 587 Cowslips of Jerusalem, 

culiar to mitigate Hectical fevers. 1866 Treas, Bot. 421 
The well-known American Cowslip, Dodecatheon Meadia, 
grows in woods in the warmer parts of North America. Lid. 
940 The Pudonaria formerly beld a place..under the 
country name of Jerusalem Cowslip. 1879 Prior Plant.n., 

yslip, French: or Mountain-, Primula Auricula, 

3. attrib. and Comb., as cowslip-bell, -bud, -cheek, 
-garland, -spangled adj.; eowslip-ball, a ball of 
cowslip-blossoms, often made by children; eow- 
slip-peep, -pip, a cowslip-blossom (dia/.); eow- 
slip tea, a drink made by infasion of the flowers 
of the cowslip; also formerly a name for a variety 
of green tea (quot. 1796); + eowslip-water, a 
decoction made from ecowslips, used medicinally ; 
eowslip wine, wine made from cowslip-blossoms. 

3824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1.(1863) 28 We will make 
a ‘cowslip-ball. 82x Crare V5tl. Afinstr. 1. 82 *Cowslip 
buds, so early peeping. 31590 Suaxs. Mids. N. v. i. 339 
These Lilly Lips, this cherry nose, These yellow *Cowslip 
cheekes. 1794 Sovtney Wat Tyler 1, Your friend .. 
Wreathed me this *cowslip garland for my head. 1821 
Crare Fill, Minstr. IL, 29 Folks tell me that the May's in 
flower, That *cowslip-peeps are fit 10 pull. 1835 — Axral 
Muse 36 In the cowslip-pips .. Five spots appear. 1840 
Mrs. Nortox Dream 238 Pleasant walks through *cowslip- 
spangled meads. 1796 Hud! Advertiser 30 Jan, 1/2 Super- 
fine “Cowslip Tea, 14s. per Ib. 1859 Mrs. Gatty «trot 
Judy's Tales 49 Aunt Judy had got beyond the age when 
cowslip tea was looked upon as one of the treats of life. 
1612 J, Wesster IWhste Droel Lb, *Couslep-water is good 
for the memorie. 
(1778) 325 To make *Cowslip Wine. 1860 Geo. Eviot 
Mill on Ff.1, vi, Ways of .. making the cowslip wine. 

Cowslip’d, cowslipt (kawslipt), a. [f. 
pree,+-ED 1.) Covered or adorned with cowslips. 

1794 Soutney Wat Tyler 1, The western gale Sweeps 
along the cowslip’d dale. 1821 Keats Lamia 1. 6 Cow- 


pees lawns. 
owssing, obs. f, CusHION. 

Cowt, dial. f. Cont. 

+ Cow-tail. 04s. The bushy tail of the Tibetan 
Yak used as a whisk; = Cuowry. 

1671 tr. Bernicr's Voy. 84 (¥.) These Elephants have then 
also..certain Cow-tails. hanging at their Ears like great 
Mustachoes. 1978 W. Hastixcs in Markham 7 ret (1876) 8 
Cattle which bear what are called cowtails. 1827 [see 
Crowry]. 1840 H. H. Witson Vishoiu-purdsia (1868) IV. 
276 Yasod4. .waved over him a cow-tail brush, 

Cowter, var. CouTERE, armour for the elbow. 

Cowthe, obs. f. could (see Can v.!), CouTH. 

Cowther, var. of QuITHER v. Ods., to tremble, 
to be ‘all of a shake’. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe in (fart. Arse. V1. 180 (D.) 
es in his Rudens bringeth in fishermen cowthring and 
quaking. “ 

Cow’-thistle. //cr}. [See Cow sé} 9.) A 
name applied by early herbalists to a common 
species of thistle, Cardsuus lanceolatus or C. palus- 
tris. 

Later writers sometimes use the word as a synonym of 
Sow-thistle, and esp. of Sonchus alpinus (Mulgedivt) the 
Blue Alpine Sow-thistle, 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Scolymos..Some take it to be 
Cowthistle. 1578 Lyte Dodoens w. \xxi. 535 Cooper 
calleth this [Wild Thistle] Wild Artichoke and Cowthistel. 
1605 Breton / pray you Wks. (1879) 6 (D.) Like n mare that 
were konpping onacow-thistle. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 19x 
The Cow-Thistle (Sonchus alpinus) .. grows s tle ole 
in Northumberland ,. The stem, which is milky, is peeled 
and eaten raw by the Laplanders. 

Cow’-tree. [transl. Pg. palo de vaca.) 

1. A South American tree, Brosimum Galacto- 
dendron (called by Humboldt G. utile), N.O. Arto- 
carpacere, abounding in a juice closcly resembling 
the milk of the cow both in appearance and 
quality, which is obtained by incision into the 
trunk, and isan important article of food. 

thee Linney Nat. Syst. Bot. 95 The famous Cow Tree 
. of South America, which yields a copious supply of a rich 
and wholesome milk. 1866 Treas. Bot. 171 The Cow-tree 
: P nena a milk of as good quality as that from the cow. 

. Subsequently applied to other trees yielding a 
milky juice; e.g. the Cow-tree of Para, Afimiusops 
elata, N. O. Sapotacer , of British Guiana, Zader- 
nemontana utilis. 

1863 Bates Nat, Amazon ii, (1864) 38 The Massaranduba, 
or Cow-tree .. producing from its bark a copious supply of 
milk as pleasant to drink as that of the cow. 

Cow'-turd. Now zx/gar or dial. A clot of 
cow-dung (e.g. in a pasture). 

¢ 1485 Digsy Myst. u. 101 Butt in a cow tord dyd ye 
slyde. 1547 moe Brev, Ifeatth cxciv. 68 Use local 
playsters, and among al other thynges a hote cowe toorde is 
nat the worste. 1585 Liovp Treas, Health Nj, Take a 
drye coutord. 4 V. WALKER [diomat. Anglo-Lat. 172. 

transf, 1637 Bastwick rote u, 2x The Prelates..put 
vp their fingers to their Foure-Square Cowturds, and giue 
him a nod witb the head. 

2. Comb. oow-turd-bob, the larva of a beetle 
found in eow-dung, used by anglers as a bait; so 
cow-turd-fly, 5 

1681 Curtuam Angler's Vade-m, iv. § 10 (1689) 99. 1684 
R.H. Sch. Recreat, 162 Flies proper for oe) Froath. 


1769 Mars. Rarraup Eng. Housekpr. | 
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For May. .the Peacock-fly, the Cow-lady, the Cow-turd fly. 
19798 Sforting Mag. X1. 246 Cow-turd bob, or Clap-bait, 
found under a cow-turd. 

Cowuele, obs. f. Cowr 54,2 

Cowurs, Cowurt, obs. ff. Course, Court. 

Cow'-weed. Herd. [See Cow 56.1 9.] Wild 
Chervil or Cow-parsley (Anthriscus sylvestris). 

1744 Watson in Pail, Trans. XLII. 22 They first 
gatber’d me the Cicutaria ugar: of John Bauhin, or Cow- 
weed. 1763 Jdid. LUI. go The Cicutaria vulgaris of the 
botanists..in some parts of England is called cow-weed, 
in others wild cicely. 1977 J. Licntroot Flora Scot. (3792) 
I, 167 Chevophyllum sylvestre, Wild ot or cow-weed. 

Cow-wheat. Herd. [From the prevalence 
of the species Afelampyrum arvense in wheat fields, 
where its black seeds are apt to be mixed with 
the grain : hence Gr. peAdpmipov ‘black wheat’ ; 
the Eng. name answers to med.L, ¢riticium vac- 
cinum or bovinum, Fr. blé de vache, Ger. kuhweisen, 
in 16th ¢c. Aseyssen (Dodoens), Du. koeweyte 
(Kilian): ef. Cow 54.) 9.) 

1. A plant, Afdampyrum arvense, N.O. Scro- 
phiulartacex, which grows in corn-ficlds in the E. 
and S. of England, and in the Isle of Wight. 
Sometimes distinguished from other species as 
L’urple Cow-wheat. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1, xiv. 163 Horse floure, or Cowe 
wheate..hath a straight stemme. 1 Geraror Herbal 
1. Ixviii. gt The seed of cow wheat raiseth up fumes. 

2. Extended as a book-name to the other species 
of Melampyrum, as Crested Cow-wheat (AL. crista- 
tum), Meadow Cow-wheat (AL pratense), Wood 
Cow-wheat (Af. sy/vaticum), 


1597 Gerarpe /ferbal 1. Ixix. gt Red leafed wild Cow 


wheat. 1756 Sir J. Hitt {lerbal 123, Cow-wheat, Afelam- 
pyrum, The flower consists of a fag petal, and a 
proaches to the labiated shape. 1854S. Thomson Wild F 1, 


in. (ed. 4) 223 We can scarce miss the yellow corollas of the 
Blelampyrum pratense, or common cow-wheat. 

3. Locally applied to the Yellow Rattle, AAzn- 
anthus Crista-galli. 

So in S. W. Cumberland (Britten and Holland). 

Cowyne, obs. Sc. form of CoFFIN. 
¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Mathias 49, Of spechis a cowyne Pa 
mad til hyme met. 

Cox (kpks), sh. collog. 
SWAIN, 

Mod. The cox of the Trinity boat. 

Cox, v. collog. [f prec. sb.] ‘rans. To act 
as cox or coxswain to (a boat); also utr. 

Mod. The man who coxed his college boat. 

Cox, var. of cock’s: see Cock 56.8 

1667 Drvven Sir AV. Mar-altin.i, By Coxbones. 

Cox, var. of Cokes O¢s., fool, and of Cox. 

|| Coma (keksi). P/. ooxe. [L.; =hip.] 

1. Anat. The hip, haunch, or hip-joint; ‘also 
applied to the ischium and to the coceyx’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

1706 Puitutrs (ed. Kersey), Coxa, the Hip, or Haunch, the 
Joynt of the Ilip, the Huckle-bone. 1754-64 Smetuie 
Midwyf. I. Introd. 34 The legs must be amputated at the 


Coxa, 

2. Zool. The joint by which the leg is articulated 
to the body in insects, arachnida, and crustacea. 

1826 Kirsy & Se. Entomol, (1828) IV. 185 One of the 
rotators of the anterior coxa. 1834 M*Mvurtric Csvier's 
Anim, Kingd, 288 The first articulation, which attaches the 
foot to the body. -is called the coxa, or hip. 1877 [fuxtey 
Anat. Inv, Anim. vii, 405 The first sternum is.. largely 
hidden by the coxz of the metathoracic limbs, wt 

Coxal (kerksil),a. [f. prec.+-aL.] Pertaining 
to the coxa; a. pertaining to the hip or hip- 
joint ; b. pertaining to the coxa of insects, etc. 

1853 Encycl, Brit. WI. 19/1 Ossa tnnominata, coxal or 
haunch-bones. 1877 Huxtey Amat. [atv Anim. vi. 332 
The coxal joint of the antenna, 1878 Banriey tr, Topinard's 
Arthrop.i. 36 The iliac, or coxal bone. 

Coxa‘gra Pathol. (Gr. dypa catching, trap, after 
ee trap for the feet, fig. gout], pain in the 

ip. Coxa‘igia [Gr. -adyia pain}, Coxaigy (1. 
coxalgie}, pain in the hip-joint ; disease of the hip- 
joint. Coxa‘lgic (cf. F. coxalgigue) a., pertaining 
to or affected with coxalgia. Coxarthri'tis [An- 
TURITIS}, gout in the hip; coxitis. 

1859 Topp Cyel. Anat. V. 208/1 Caries and necrosis of the 
pelvic bones..chiefly occur as the co uences of ccealee. 
1890 Daily News 28 Nov, 6/6 A child affected witb painless 
coxalgia, /5id, 25 Nov. 6/1 Coxalgic patients .. unable 
to walk even upon crutches. 1851-60 Mayne £xf, Lex. 
237/1 Pain in the hip-joint; hip-joint disease .. coxalgy. 

+Coxbody. [cf. Cock 53.8] (See quot.) 

1653 Urqunarr Raéefais un. xvii, That the Pages of tbe 
Palace might play upon it [the pavement) with their dice 
or at the game of oad 

Coxcomb (kp‘kskoum). [= Conecsit 

tLA ae wom by a professional fool, like a 
cock’s comb in shape and colour; =CocKScomB 
2. Obs. 

1573 Tusser f1usd, (1878) 24 He.. shall striue for a cox- 
come, and thriue as a = 1596 Suaks. Tas, Shr. u. i. 
226 What is your Crest, a Coxcombe? 1605 — Lear. iv. 
116 Foot, If thou follow him, thou must needs weare my 
Coxcombe. : 

+2. A ludicrous appellation for the head; = 
Cockscoms 3. Oés. 


Abbreviation of Cox- 


COXCOMBICAL. 


1599 Suaxs. //en. V, v. i. 57 The skinne is good for your 
broken Coxcombe. 1601 — /wel, N. v. i aoe Ifa bloods 
coxcombe be a burt, you haue hurt me. 1624 Forp Sun's 
Darling um. i, The knight broke his coxcomb. 1694 
SoutHeErne Fatal Marr... i, To score him over the Cox- 
comb. 1704 W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ca. 1, 
18: Where each one drank a lusty dose His Stupid Cox- 
combe to dispose To form the accusation. 1866 Kines.tey 
flerew. Il, xiv. 242 Who may have seen them come in. . 
with bleeding coxcombs, 

3. A fool, simpleton (0és.); now, a foolish, con- 
eeited, showy person, vain of his accomplishments, 
appearance, or dress; a fop; ‘a superficial pre- 
tender to knowledge or accomplishments’ (J.). 

1573 Tusser f/sd, (1878) 147 His looke like a coxcombe, 
vp puffed with pride, 1577 HB. Gooce Aereshach's Husb. 1. 
(1586) 2 It were the part of a madman or a coxcome to 
runne headlong without any profite into danger. 1599 
Sttaxs. Hen. V,1v. i. 79. 1604 — Ofh. v. ii. 234 Ob murd rous 
Coxcombe, what should such a Foole Do with so good a 
wife? 1667 Prrvs Diary (1879) IV. 236 A vain coxcomb 
he is, tbougb he sings and composes so well. a 1674 
Crarenvon fi9'st. Red. xvi. (2843) 867/2 Oliver..wasa brave 
fellow..but that Richard, that coxcomb..was surely the 
basest fellow alive. 1712 Arsurunot J. Buf? i. vi, I told 
him, ‘He was acoxcomb, always pretending to be wiser 
than his companions!’ 1765 Gotpsm. Double Transforin, 
54 Fond to be seen she kept a bevy Of powdered coxcombs 
ather levy, 1803 Mackintosu Def. Peltier Wks. 1846 11. 
259 Those shallow, atheistical coxcombs whom his satire was 
intended to scourge. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Chay. 
Wks, (Bohn) II. 58 The young-coxcombs of tbe Life Guards, 

b. Applied to a woman. Oés. 

1634 Massincer Very Woman i. ii, Cuculo. You tried 
my wife. Alas | ae thought sbe was foolish .. you have 
not found it. Pedye. 1 have found a pair of coxcombs, 1752 
Fiecpinc Amefya vu. iv, (Mrs, Bennet speaking] Latin.. 
said (my aunt] had made me a downri ht coxcomb. 

+4. As a name of various plants; = Cocxs- 
COMB 5. 

1578 [see Cocxscoms sal 1678 Puitups, Co.xcomd, a sort 


| of Herb, otherwise called Yellow Rattle. 1756 Sir J. Hitt 


Herbal 119 Coxcomb, /’edicularis. The flower consists of 
a single petal, and approaches to the labiated kind. 

5. ? A kind of lace with an edging like a cock’s 
eomb. Oés. 

1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2862/4 A Point Nightrail 3 quarters 
deep, middle-siz'd flowers and Coxcomb loops. 1760 C 
Jouxston Chrysaé xi. (D.\, To trim his light grey frock with 
a silver edging of coxcomb. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a, simple atirid. 

178a J. Warton £ss. Pofge II. xi. The conceit of 
coxcomb-pyes and coxcombs, sink it Talo the original. 
1 Matias Pxvs. Lit, (1798) 327 Tir'd and jaded with 
the coxcomb strains. 1838-9 HaAtam //ist, Lit, vi, ut. 
§ 67. III. 326 The easy dupes of coxcomb manners from the 
court. 1 Croucn Amours de Voyage 1. 144 In cox- 
comb exultation, Here in the garden I walk. 

b. Comé., as coxcomb-hunting; coxcomb-proof 
adj.; {coxeomb-bird, a parrot. 

1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. 1, i, One would imagine you 
were gone a coxcomb-bunting by this time. we Rowr 
ok at Prol. 1. 18 She was coxcomb proof. 1732 Pore &f. 
Cobham 5 The coxcomb Bird, so talkative and grave. 

Hence various nonce-wds, Coxcomba‘lities, //. 
things coxcombical, Co-xeombess,a female cox- 
comb. Co’xeombhood, the condition or status of 
a coxcomb, Co‘xeomby @., belonging to or 
characteristic of a coxcomb, 

183: Mas. Trotiorr Dom, Marnn. Amer, xxx, (1839) 281 
Nick nacks, bronzes, busts, cameos, and alabaster vases.. 
in short, all the coxcomalities of the drawing-room. 187 
Lams Let. to Barton 4 Dec., Would to the fifth heaven 
no coxcombess had invented Albums! 1845 Blackw, Afug. 
LVIII. 243 In the potent prime of coxcombhood, 1885 /bid. 
6431/2 A costume condemned as coxcomby. 

Coxcombic (kpkskoumik, -kpmik), a [Ff 
prec. + -Ic.] =next. 

1784 Morning Post, Its greatest beauties have been 
selected and condemned with all the assurance of cox- 
combic pertness. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 568 The coxcombic 
strut, the ignorant pretence and shallow senselessness, 
of some. . writers. 

Coxco'mbical, ¢. [f. as 
prec. +-AL.] 

1. Of the nature of or resembling a coxcomb ; 
foolishly conceited ; foppish. 


1716 Rowr. Biter 1. i, Such a.. whimsical coxcomical.. 
kind ofa Husband. 1749 Mrs. Detany Life § Corr. (1861) 
II, 524 She is a little coxcombical, and affects to be learned. 
3820 Examiner No. 633. 345/1 Some coxcombical bookseller 
. introduced tbe fashion, 1852 Dickens Sleak Ho, xviii, 
He is .. the most coxcomical and utterly brainless ass | 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a cox- 
comb. 

1 Map. D'Arstay Early Diary, He..assumed a cox- 
combical assurance and indolence joined. 1820 Scotr 
Monast. xiv, ‘That singularly coxcomical work, called 
Enphues and his England, ¥ Kixcake £othen vii. 
(1878) 123 A curiously coxcombical lisp. 1861 T. A. Trot- 
Lore La Beata |. iv. 76 The tirade..was only one part 
coxcombical to three parts satirical. 4 4 

Hence Coxeombica‘lity, coxcombical quality or 
act. Goxeo‘mbically adv, in a coxcombical 
manner, like a coxcomb. 

1766 Wesvey Wes, (1872) XII. Cure him of bis cox- 
comicality, and he may do good. 1834 H. C. Rosinson 
Diary Ire 53 Not the least of his coxcombicalities. @1763 
Byrom Reniarks (R.), This coxcombically mingling Of 
rhymes, unrhyming, interjingling. 1835 lack. Mag. 
XXXVI. 434 Your creatures who prate coxcombically of 
belonging to the juste milieu, 


Also eoxcomieal. 


COXCOMBLY. 


yCo-xcombing, vé/. sb.  nonce-wid. 
making a coxcomb or fool (of). Cf. fooling. 

1664 Let. in Rep, Comm. Hist, AISS. VU1, 484 Sir R. T..« 
if all be truc, made a very coxcoming of Prynne. 

Coxco'mbity. rare. [See -Iry.] = CoxcomBry 
Dale 

¢1680 Avprry Lett, Entin. Persons (1813) 11. 537 Our 
present writers reflect so much upon particular persons, and 
coxcomheities, that 20 yeares hence they will not be under- 
stood. 1854 Knicnt Once upon a Time 11. 140 Inferior 
masters Paint coxcombities that had no relation to universal 
modes of thought or action. 

+ Co‘xcombly, a. Os. Also 7 cockscombly. 
[f. Coxcoms +-L¥ 1.] Resembling, or of the nattre 
of, a coxcomb; characteristic of a coxcomb or fop. 

185 Lurton Thous. Notable Th, (1675) 276 You_cox- 
combly knave, said he, it is a Mill. x6zx Beaum & Fe. 
Afaid’s Trag... ii, My looks terrify them, you coxcomhly 
ass, you! 1662-3 Pepys Diary 8 Mar., The fellow would 
not be known, which my Lord imputed to his coxcombly 
humour. 1739 Cisper A fol. (1756) 1. 124 With all the true 
coxcombly spirit and humour that the. .character reqnired. 
1828 Scorr #. Af, Perth xvi,Go..and may I never see 
thy coxcombly face again. 

Hence +Coxcombliness. 

1765 J. Hoapty in Garrick's Corr, (1831) I. 185, I thought 
that Dodd was deficient even in coxcombliness in the part 
of Lord George Brilliant. 

Coxcombry (kg*kskdinri). [f. as prec. + -RY.] 
+1. Foolishness, foolery. Os. 

1608 Mippieton Trick nz. 1v, Thou kitchen-stuff-drab of 
beggary, roguery and cockscombry. 

2. The action, behaviour, or manner charactcr- 
istic of a coxcomb; foppery. 

1994 Westm, Afag. 11. 348 Our spunk of valour is de- 
generated into coxcombry. 1828 Macavtav A/ise. Writ. 
(1860) I. 245 The solemn coxcombry of Pinkerton. 1857 
Gen. P. Tompson Aud Alt, 1. xxii. 82 Military coxcombry 
and ignorance were always at work in India. 1870 R. B. 
Broucu Afarston Lynch x. 82 Attired in a nautical suit of 
ineffable coxcombry. 

b. (witha and #2) A trait or characteristic of a 
coxcomb; a thing in which foppery is embodied. 
1792 W. Roperts Looker-on No, 16 There was no great 
appearance of trade in the city, except in coxcombries and 
gewgaws, 1793 /éid, No. 58 He..must even introduce his 
coxcombries, affectations, and eccentricities into. .the pulpit 
1832 L. Hust Sir R. Esher (1850) 367 Unless it be a 
coxcombry in me, still, to say so. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 
iv. § 34. 124 A perfection..which by itself, and regarded in 
iit is an Gichiter tical coxcombry. 1878 Mortev Diderot 
1. 137 Some of the coxcombries of literary modishness. 

3. Coxcombs collectively. 

1818 Byron Beppo Ixxv, f coxcomhry’s worst cox- 
combs e’en the pink. 18423 — /sland 12, xiv, No babbling 
crowd Of coxcombry in admiration loud. 

+ Coxe, cox. Obs. rare. =COXA. 

1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 176 Of woundis in pe haunche, 
and of be coxe, of pe knee, and of boonis of pe feet. Jdfd. 
227 Of an enpostym of be haunche & of be cox. 

oXe, obs. form of Coax, COKES. 

Coxen, obs. form of CoxswaIn. 

|Coxesndix. Pl.coxendices. [L.,f. coxa.] 
The hip or hip-bone ; also the ischium, the ilium, 

1615 Crooxe Body of Afan 344 Their Coxendices are 
distracted and parted asunder. 1727-51 CuamsBers Cyc. 
Anat. Table Fig. nr. 16-19 Os Innominatum or Coxendix. 
1866 Biracxwoop Crad, Nowell xxxiv. (1883) 207 A dahlia 
whose stake had gone through his waistcoat-back and 
grazed his coxendix or something. 

Coxitis (kpksoitis). Pathol, [f. Coxa +-17T18.] 
Inflammation of the hip-joint. 

1878 A. Hamitton Nerv. Dis. 59 Two cases supervened 
upon chronic coxitis. 

Co’xless, ¢. [f. Cox sh.] =CoxswaINnLEss. 

1890 Pall Madi G, 28 Oct. 7/1 Seven colleges are putting 
on crews for the coxless fours, 

Coxocerite (kpkspstrait). Zool, [f. L. coxa 
hip + Gr, xép-as horn +-1TE.] ‘ The basal segment 
of the antenna in Crustacea ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1877 Huxtey Anat, Inv, Anim, vi. 314 An imperfect 
basal joint, produced into a prominent cone, perforated 
behind and internal to its apex ; here called coxocerite. 

Hence Coxoceri‘tic a., pertaining to the coxo- 
cerite. 

Coxo-fe‘moral, ¢. Axat. [f. L. coxa hip + 
Semur, femor- thigh, femoral-ts of or pertaining to 
the thigh.] Pertaining to the coxa or ilinm and 
the femur ; ilio-femoral. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat, 173 The coxo-femoral and 
scapulo-humeral articulations, 

Coxon, obs. form of Coxswaly. 

Coxopodite (keksppodait). Zool. [f. L. coxa 
hip + Gr. 7o8- foot +-1TE.] The basal joint which 
connects the limbs to the body in the Arthropoda, 
esp. the Crustacca. 

1870 Rotteston Anim, Life 94 The ahdominal legs.. 
consist each of seven joints..the proximal joint is known as 
the ‘coxopodite’. 1880 Huxtey Crayyish iv. 143 A very 
short basal joint, the coxopodite. 

Hence Goxopodi‘tio @., pertaining to the coxo- 
podite. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888 Rotieston & Jackson 
Anim, Life182 The structures known as coxopoditic setae. 


Coxswain, cockswain (kg kswein, kg*ks’n). 
Also 5 cok-, koke-; 7-8 coxon, coxen. [f. Cock 
sb3 ship’s boat + Swain; cf. doatswain. The 
spelling coxswatn (which would more logically be 

Vo, II. 


The 
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coxwain, since cox = cocks) has in the present 
century quite established itself in ordinary use. 
Thence also the familiar abbreviation Cox, and 
vb. ¢ocox.] The helmsman of a boat ; the person 
on board ship having permanent charge of a boat 
and its crew, of which he has command tinless a 
superior officer is present. 

Ina man-of-war the Captain's coxstvain, who has charge 
of the captain’s boat and attends his person, ranks high 
among petty officers; the Admiral’s coxswain in a flag- 
ship ranks still highcr. 

a. 1463 Mann. & Housch. Exp. 219 Gevyn..to the 
cokswaynne in almesce, j.d. 1481-90 //oward flousch. 
Bhs, (Roxb). 68, I toke the kokeswayne of the Mary xx. d. 
1633 T. James Voy, 82 ‘The Cock-swaine and his Ging 
fetcht them. 1724 Lond. Gaz, No. 6289/1 A handsome 
Barge, with a Cockswain and 12 Men. 1842 F, Coorrr 
Jack o& Lantern 1. 157 ‘Bad fig’, sputtered Jacques, 
*Raoul’s cockswain’. 

B. | 1626 Carr. Sari Accid. Fug. Seamen 5 ‘he Cox- 

swaine is to haue a choyce gang to attend the Skiffe, to go 
to and againe as occasion commandeth. 1748 Anson's Voy, 
it. ix. 399 The boat's crew .. were in number eighteen and 
the Cocxswain, 1871 Tynpatt. Frag. Sc. (ed. 6) 1. vi. 
219 The captain placed at my disposal his own coxswain, 
. 1626 Carr. Smitu Accid, Yng. Seamen 35 The Coxon 
hath..3 [shares]. 1660 Pervs Diary 24 Apr., The Coxon 
of the Viee-Admiral came for me. 1708 Morreux Aatelais 
iv. xxiv. (1737) 100 Here, Coxen, get the Ladder over the 
Gunnel. x79 Facconer Dict, A/arine (1789), Coehswvatn 
or Coven, the officer who manages and steers a boat. 

Hence Co’xswainless «., without a coxswain, 
Co'xswainship, skill in steering. 

1882 Standard 20 July 2/8 The Thames Cup, for Cox- 
wainicss Fours, 1886 Pad? Mall G. 10 July, ‘There were 
singularly few mistakes made in the coxswainless races. 
1885 Bell's Life 15 June 3/7 [They] lost their opportunity 
through bad coxswainship. 

Coxy, var. of Cocksy. 

1728 Rausav Ger. Mistake 199 Von little coxy wight 
that makes sic wark With tongue and gait. 

Coxygeal, crroneous var. of CoceyGEAL. 

+Coy (koi), sd.1 Obs. exc. dial. Also 6-7 
quoy(e. [a. Du. oot, formerly céye, in same 
sense, a parallel form to MDu. covwe = MIG, 
houwe, hiuwe:—-W Ger. cawia, cauwia, a. L. caved 
hollow, enclosure, CacE.] 

1. A place constructed for entrapping ducks or 
other wild-fowl ; a Decoy. 

1621 [see Coy-puck]. 1634-5 BReRETON Trav. (1844) 3 
A convenient place in the remotest part of the marsh fora 
coy. /éid, 172 He advised me ..to bring a spring into my 
coy. @1670 Hacker Adf. iVilliams 1, es Jntil the 
great mallard be catch’t in the coy. 4 18z5 in Foray Voc. 
E. Anglia. 1877 in Gloss, Lloiderness 46. 1877 E. Pra- 
cock NV. W., Linc. Gloss., Coy, a decoy for taking wildfowl. 

2. A lobster-trap. dal. 

1733 in W. Rye Cromer (1889) 72 In 1733 Richard Ellis. . 

ranted licences to erect ‘lobster coys’ off Cromer. «@ 1825 
Pier Voc. E. Anglia, Coy ..2. A coop for lohsters. 

3. =:Coy-puck. Also fg. 

1629 Gaure Jfoly Aladn. 381 His mony flies out (like 
Stales or Quoyes) to fetch in more. 1659 Lady Alimony 
ul, vii, I have most fortunately made their pages our coyes. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as coy-bird, -dog, -house, 
-man, ~pool. Also Coy-puck. 

1634-5 Brereton Trav. (1844) 44 ohn my coyman re- 

rtedit. Jia, 171 (Bridgewater) About half a mile hence 
is Orion’s coy, which is placed near a highway. This is a 
large spacious coy-pool.. There are five pipes in this coy as 
in mine. /dfd. 172 None so little, nor seeming so nimble 
as my coy-dogs, Jé/d., The coy-house is larger than mine. 
1639 SattmarsHe Pract. Policy 54 They will invite a 
returne of their like, and as quoy favours bring home more 
of their kinde to you. 1657 M. Lawrence Use § Pract. 
Faith 534:The Devil hath his coy-birds .. to draw others 
into his net. 

+Coy, 52.2 Obs! [Seems to go with Corv.?: 
but may be from Coy v1] Encouragement of an 
animal by clapping the hands or the like. 

1400 Octonian 1344 No man may on that stede ryde But 
a hloman be hym bysyde.. For he hym maketh .. A nyse 
coye [rime Troye]..The coye ys with hys handys two, 
Clappynde togedre to and fro, : F 

+ Coy, 52.2 Obs. [a. F. coy ‘a sinke’, or as 


Josse coye *a prinic, jakes, house of office’, Cotgr. 


(ft. ‘quiet or retired ditch’.)] ?Asink, 

1620 Marka Farew, Hush. (1625) 68 You shal in the 
lowest part of the grouad (either dogg pon some other 
stele ground, or vpon the Sea wall or banke) place a Coy 
which may either cast the water into the other ground, or 
else ouer the wall and banke into the Sea. 

Coy (kci),¢. Forms: 4-6 coie, koie, 5-6 koy, 
5 koye, 6 Sc. quoy(e, 4- coy. fa. F. cot (fem. 
coite) carlier guei = Pr. guetz:—L. *guétus, from 
guictus at rest, still, quiet.] _ 

+1. Quiet, still. Chiefly in to bear, hold, keep 


(oneself) coy. Obs. ’ ’ 

¢1330 R. Brunner (1810) 282 coup beres him. coy. 
c1380 Sir Ferumd. 2286 Roland c le an he3..Man. 
sarsynz pan huld hem coye. ¢7%450 Merlin 318 His 
felowes. .were stille and koy that seiden not 0 worde. 1535 
Stewart Cron, Scot. U1. 540 Rycht closlie than tha hel 
thame all full quoy. @1g60 Rottanp Crt. Venus w. 163 
The court was Coy, commandit was silence, 1632 Litn- 
Gow Trav. 1. (682) 158 Their Superionrs, hefore whom 
they. .keep great silence, and are wonderful coy during the 
time of their presence. 

+b. of things. Ods. 


1513 Dovcras “Exets u. ix. 80 Secrete throwgangis ar 


coy. 


schawin, wont to be pee 1593 Drayton Eclogues vii. 43 
These things beene all to coy for mee, Whose youth is spent 
in jollity. 

te. Cf. a geet hint. 

1579 Lviv Auphues (Arb.) 52 Euphues, though he per- 
ceiued hir coy nippe, seemed not to care for it. 

2. Not demonstrative; shyly reserved or re- 
tiring. 

a. Of a person. Displaying modest backwardness 
or shyncss (sometimes with cmphasis on the dis- 
playing); not responding readily to familiar ad- 
vances ; low esp. of a girl or young woman. 

1386 Cuaucer Clerk's Prod. 2 Ve ryde as coy and stille 
as dooth a mayde Were newe spoused, sitlynge at the bord. 
1440 Promp. Larv. 86 Coy, or sobyr, sobrinus, miodestus. 
1562 J. Hevwoov Prev. §- Epigr. (1867) 43 She wasto them, 
as koy as a crokers mare, 1892 Suaks. ben. 4& Ad. G6 
"Tis but a kiss I beg: why art thou coy? 1622 WitHer 
Philarete, Fucven. (1633) 669 ‘That coy one in the winning, 
Proves a true onc being won. 1704 Pore Hfadser For. 19 
As some coy nymph her lover's warm address Nor quite 
indulges nor can quite repress, 1865 ‘l’ro.l.opEe Ledéon / st. 
x. 114 Why should she hesitate, and play the coy girl? 

b. of actions, behaviour, looks, ete. 

1590 SrENSER #. Q. 1, ii, 27 He feining seenzely merth, 
And shee coy lookes. 1593 Suaks, Luce. 669 love's coy 
touch. 1667 Mitton /’..£.1¥. 310 Subjection. . Yeilded with 
coy submission, modest pride. 1720 Gay Poents (1745! II. 
165 ‘Ihe cruel nymph well knows to feign .. coy looks, and 
cold disdain. 1825 Scott Setrethed ii, What value were 
there in the love of the maiden, were it yielded without coy 
delay? E 

c. of animals; and fv. 

1684 R. H. Sch. Reervat. 80 If he (the hawk] be froward 
and coy; when he kills, reward him not as usally. 1821 
Crare Vill. instr. 1. 14 The coy rabbit ventured from 
his den. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Aoy & J’. 1. 104 Sleep 
was almost as coy a visitant with her as with her lover. 

a. ¢ransf. Of a place or thing: Withdrawn from 
view or acccss, inaccessible, secluded. 

1670-98 Lassers oy. Zfaly 1. 83 The Bibliotheca Ambro- 
siana,.is not so coy as the others, which scarce let them- 
selves be seen. @1767 Graincer (J.) The Nile’s coy 
source, 1830 Scotr Memanol. vi. 135 Pursuers of exact 
science to its coy retreats. 

e. Const. of or 7uf.: Reserved, backward. 

1576 Fresune /’anopl. Epist. 37 Uf good mign be coy of 
their counsell. 1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle y. 803 A true 
joviall boy, And one that of his purse is nothing coy. 16 
P. Fretcner /7se. cf. v. xiv, Unworthy they of art, who 
oftheir art are coy. 1633 G. Herprrt J cm ple, Unkindnesse i, 
Lord, make me coy mail tender to offend. 1859 Gro. Enior 
A. Bede v22 And her very vanity made her more coy of 
speech. rege 

+3. Of distant or disdainful demeanour. 


quasi-adv. Obs. 

1581 J. Bete J/addon's Answ. Osor. 67, Looke not so 
coye upon us poore Civilians I pray you, because we geve 
our endevour,to learne y* Statutes of Christian Religion. 
rok Srexser Virg. Guat 494 A yoweman.. Their match in 
§ 


Also 


lorie, mightie, fierce, and coy. 1596 SHaxs. Zawt. Shr. u. 
1. 245, I finde you passing gentle: “I’was told me you were 
rough, and coy, and sullen, 1611 Cotcr., Alespriseresse, 
a coy, squeamish, or scornefull dame. 1665 Siz T. HeRsert 
Trav. (1677) 89 He first goes to Prince Perwees..whom.. 
he found so strangely altered, so coy and stately. 

+4. Zo make it coy: to aficct reserve, shyness, 
or disdain. Oés. 

aigzg SKELTON E/. Rummyng 587 She made it as koy As 
alege de moy. —Aagnyf. 1262 The knave wolde make it 
koy, and hecowde. 1530 PatscRr. 624/2, I make it coye, or 
nyce. ye fais lestrange. 

+5. Lascivious. (?anerror; but cf. Cov v.! 3.) 

1s7o Levins Manip. 214/14 To be coy, lasciutre, coire. 
Ibid., Coy, lascinns, salix. 

Coy (koi), v.! Also 4 koy, 7 quoy. [f. Cor 
a.: or perh, originally an aphetic form of acoy, 
Accoy, OF. acoier vb.] 

+1. érans. To render quiet ; to calm, appease. 

1374 Cnaucer Jreylus nu. 132 TYo..koy hem, that thei 
sey non harme of me. 1430 Lyvpa. Chron. Troy Prol., He 
coyed also bothe beast, foule, and tree, 1330 Parser. 4838/2, 
I coye, I styll or apayse. A 

+ 3. To stroke or touch soothingly, pat, caress. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 1175 Hee coies hym as he kan with 
his clene handes. 1575 Tursery. Kaulconrie 133 Coy her 
as muche as you can devise. 1590 SHAKS, A/ids, N. 1. i. 2 
While I thy amiable cheekes doe coy. 1645 Br. Hatt Remed. 
Discontents 823 Like a dog, which being coyed, and 
stroked, follows us at the heels. 3674 N. Cox Gentl. Re- 
creation w, (1706) 74 Be very mindful of coying them 
(Sparrow hawks] as much as you can. ’ 

+3. To blandish, coax, court, gain over by 


caresses or coaxing. Ods. , 

1490 Promp. Pav. 86 (MS. K.), Coyyn, dlandior, 1567 
Turnerv. Ovid's Epist. 83 Sir Paris gone to Greece, faire 
Helena to coy. 1570-6 — 7o late acquainted Friend, As 
when he [love] coyde the closed nunne in towre. 16.. 
Beaumont & Fu. Bonduca wv. iii, Who shall march out be. 
fore ye, coy'd and courted By all the mistresses of war. 

+b. To coax, entice, allure zxto, froz, etc. Obs. 
(Here, app. associated with Coy sd.1, Decoy v.) 

1634 Rainpow Labour (1635) 29 A wiser generation. .who 
have the Art to coy the fonder sort into their nets. 

+e. intr. Tocoy with: to coax, blandish. 

x1660-x Pepys Diary 7 Mar., With good words I thought 
to coy with him. 

4, intr. To act or bchave coyly ; to affect shyness 


orrescrve. Chiefly in ¢o coy zt. arch. 

1583 Stanvuurst Aineis (Arb.) 139 If she coye, that kend- 
leth thee fondling loouer his onset. ¢ 1594 Kvp Sf. Trag. 
u. in Hazl. Dodsitey V. 47 Althongh she coy it, 7 co a 


coy. 


her kind. 16ag Massixncer New Way ua. ii, When Ile 

comes to woo you, see you do not coyil: This mincing 

modesty has spoil’d many a match. 1692 Drvpen A. Arthur 

unt. ti, What, coying it again! 1713 Kowz ¥. Shorc u, Thus 

lo coy it! With one who knows you too! 1828 Scorr F, Af, 

Pertk xi, What! you coy il, my nymph of the high-way? 
b. To disdain. Obs. rare. 

ae Suaxs. Cor. v. i. 6 If he .. coy’d To heare Cominius 
speake, Ile keepe at home. ; 

5. fg. To withdraw itself, recede into the back- 
ground. 

3864 Bracxmore C. Vaughan xiv, Of all the fronds and 
plumes and coyings, nothing so withdrew and coyed. 1866 
— Crad, Nowellt, A massive wood ..coying and darken- 
ing here and there, 

fence + Coy‘ing vé/. sé.1, fondling, coaxing, 
blandishing. 

1580 Lyty Huphues & Eng. (Arh.) 277 We esteeme il [their 
old wooing and singing] harbarous: and were they liuing 10 
heare our newe quoyings..they would tearme it foolish. 1603 
Drayton Ocdes vi. 46 The Molbers o'r-joying, Makes by 
much coying The Child so untoward. 1887 Bourpitiox 
Aucassin & Nicolette 3 Sweei thy kiss, and sweet thy coy- 
ing ! None could hate thee, Nicolette | 

+ Coy, v.2 Obs. [Sec Cox sé.2] To instigate 
or stir up to action. Hence + Coy‘ing vé/. 56.2 

c1qgo Promp. Part. 86 Coynge, or styrynge lo werkyn 
[x xv, slerynge to done a werke, styringe], smstigacio 

+ Coy‘ance. Obs. rare. it Cox v.1 +-ance.] 
Coying ; the object of coying or petting. 

1608 T. Hevwoon Sadus¢ 13 Men whose mind is their 
belly, tbeir delight sleep, their body. .lheir coyance. 

Coyche, obs. f. Coacn. 

Coy'-duck. Also 7 quoy-. [f. Coy 54.1 + Duck: 
cf, Du. hooteend. J] 

1, A duck trained to entice wild-fowl in a decoy ; 
= DECoY-DUCK. 

1621-51 Burton Anat. Med. u. ii. 1v. 268 Fowling .. with 
lime, nets, glades. .coy-ducks. a@16a5 Hovs /}’4s. (1630) 389 
To hring game to bis snare by a stale or quoy duck. 1644 K. 
Dicey Nat. Bodies xxxvii. (1658) 393 Coyducks are beaten 
and whipped to whal they are laught, Tike selting dogs. 
a 1845 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Coy-duck, a duck trained to 
entice others into lhe lunnel inadecoy. 18771n E, Peacock 
NW. Linc, Gloss. 

2. transf, A person who entices others, one who 
leads the Sway, 

1664 in Dorothy Osborne's Lett. (1889) 287 A couple of coy- 
ducks drew in the rest, 1661 Sir anes Politicks 8 
Niether the diving-brain of the Proleciour. .nor his coy-duck 


‘Thurloc. 1888 JV. Somerset Word-bkh., Coy-duck, anenticer, | 


asnare. A very common name for pretty barmalds. 

Hence Coy’-duck wv. /ia/., to entice. 

1888 JV. Somerset Word-bh. s.v.,' They'll coy-duck ‘em 
away’. 1891 Long. Mag. Nov. 83 (Kenlish woman say's) 
‘*Yis the other chaps as coyduckses fin away’. 

Coyfie, -ffe, obs. ff. Coir. 

Coygne, coygnage, obs. ff. of Coin, -acE. 

Coygnye (/rish //is?.) + see Coxnye, 

Coyish (koiif\, 2. Somewhat coy. 

¢15330 H. Ruoves BA. Nurture 433 in Badecs Bh. 94 To 
thy fellow be nol coyish. 1967 Durant tr. f/orace’s Sat. u. 
iii. (R.) This coyishe paramour. 1592 Warner 406. Eng, 
yi. xlii, (1612) 202 As yet so coyish to be kis!. 

Hence + Coy ishness. 

gor Percivats Sp. Dict., Esguividad, statelines, coy- 
ishnes. 

Coyl.e, Coyler, obs. ff. of Com, Comer. 

Coy’ler, obs. form of CooLEr (sense 2), a vessel 
for cooling the wort in brewing: also KEELER. 

1851-60 /uventoric in H, Hall Soc. Fi’z. Age (1887) 152 
In the Brewehouse. . Three fales wt a coyler, 

Coylett, obs. f. QuILLET, plot of land. 

Coyl(l(e, Coyllon, obs. ff. Coa, CULLION. 

Coylsh, erron. f. cfoysk, CLosn. 

Coyly (koili), adv, [f. Cox a.+-Ly 2.) 

+1. Quietly. Ods. 

¢ 1475 Partenay 2184 Ful coyly and prevaly within 
enlring. . ' 

2. In a coy manner, with display of shy reserve. 

c1440 Promp, Parv, 86 Coyly or sobyrly, sodeste. $92 
Greene Def Conny-catch, (1859) 45 He very coyly badte 
them all welcome to his fathers house. a1649 Drumm. or 
Hawtu. Love suffers no Parasol(R.), Then while ye coyley 
stand ‘lo hide me from those eyes. 1714 Gav Trivia 1. 261 
At first she coyly ev'ry kiss wilhstood, 1839 W. Irvine IVol- 
erf's Koost (1885) 271 The damsel pe her head coyly. 
1843 H. Rocrers /atrod. Burke's Wks, (1842) Lar Beautiful 
imagery. .long soughl and co: ly won, F 

+3. Distantly, disdainfully, haughtily. Ods. 

31673 Lady's Calling \. § “Oe 2 Pulling on a supercilious 
gravity, looking coily and disdainfully upon all about them. 

Os: a. Obs. rare. [f. Cov a.+-Lv1: ef. 

goodly, sickly, weakly.| Waving a coy ap) ce. 

asa Wvatt Poet, Wks. (1861) 127 In. .coyly looks thou 
dost delight. 

+Coyn, coyne, 53. Obs. Forms: 4 coyn, 5 
coyne, quoyne, 6 }quyne. f OF, cooin, later 
coin, in mod.F, coiug (with g always mute) = Pr. 
codoing:—L. coténeum, var, of cydoninm quince, f. 
cydonius adj.‘ of Cydinta; Gr. Kvdevia, the town of 
Canea in Crete; thence xvddvtow pijdov, cydontiem 
mélum,Cydonian apple,quince. (Cf. It. codomra, 
cotogna :—L. colonea, -ia, quince.)] A quince. 

1387 Stnon. Barthol. (Anecd, Oxon.) 28 Afala citonia, 
cottana idem, coyns. ¢1400 Rom. Rose 1374 Many..trees 

-»Thal peches, coynes, & apples heere. ¢ 1428 Voc. in Wr. 
Wicker 647/39 /foc coccinunt, quoyne. c14g0 Swe Cookery- 


1118 


bks. 106 Toke ze coynes & x wardones. 
ing 57 To grafie he Quyne Apple. 
oyn(e, obs. f. Coin, QUEAN, Qcorn. 

Coyne(e (Jrish Hist.) : see COYNYE. 

Coyness (koirnés), [f. Coy a.4-NnESS.] The 
quality of being coy; display of shy reserve or 
unwillingness; an instance of this. 

1579 Lyty Euphnces (Arh.) 52 The manner of Ladies to 
salute Gentlemen wilh coynesse. 1611 Beacm. & Fr. 
Maid's Trag. 11.i, This is but the coyness of a bride. 1614 
Sriruinc Doomesday 6th Ho. (R.), I scorne men's coynesse, 
women’s sloutnesse hate. 1754 Ricnarpson Grandison 
III. xxiii. 232 Some of us women act as if we thought coy- 
ness and modesly the same Hs 1814 Mas. West A dicia 
De Lacy 1). 280 Nor did Matilda affect those doubls and 
coynesses to which her hearl wasastranger. 1853 MerivaLe 
Kom, Ref. iii. (1867) 71, Rome..was wonl lo dispense the 
favour of her franchise with affected coyness. 1883$.C. Hatt 
Retrospect 11. 313 The cause of her coyness was. .obvious— 
she had on neither shoes nor stockings. 

b. Said of animals. 

1575 Turserv. Falconrie 137 You shall hardly reclayme 
hir [a hawk] from her coynesse. 1615 Latuam Falconry 
(1633) 10. 1653 Watton Angler 167 Then she (a carp] 
putting on a seeming coyness, Ihey force her through weeds 
and flags. 

Coynfayte, obs. f. Comrir (Halliwell). 

Coynye, coignye (koi'n’i), sé. Zrish /fist. 
Forms » 5 \?) coynee, 5-6 coygnye, 6 coignye, 
coynye, coine, 7-9 coigny, coyne, 7 coynie, 
coigne, (8- error. coyn, coin). [a. Irish conunemh 
(koinYev, with nasal v) billeting, entertainment, 
one billeted, a guest: Olr. type *condem, whence 
condmim vb.1 billet, condmed vbl. sb., later coinn- 
mheadh billeting, condmedint, cofunmhedhim vb. 
I billet. (Whitley Stokes.)] The billeting of 
military followers upon private persons ; food and 
entertainment cxacted, by the Irish chiefs, for their 
soldiers and attendants; an impost levied for the 
same purpose. Coynye and livery: see quots. 

1449 Act 28 ffen, Ff (Bolton Stat. fred. (1621) 14), No 
other man shall any more use any such ae: nor shall 
take no pledges from them. 1495 Stat. /rel. (1765) 1. 54 
(spelling corrupt) This evil custom of coyn livery. 
¢ 1878 J. Mooxen Life Carew 87 ‘The wicked and detesi- 
able usages of the Irishry in coyne and livery. 1 
Spenser State fred, (Globe) 623 There is also such another 
Stalule or lwo, which make Coygnye [ed. 1635 coigny) and 
Liverye to be Ireason .. [1 is apparent, thal, by the woord 
Liverye is there meant horse-meate, like as by the woord 
Coygnye is underslood mans-meale; I think this woord 
Coignye is derived of the Trish, 1600 Dymmock 7 recat. 
Teer (1843) H Coynye is..a placinge of men.. by al 
tyve of the Brehon law, whereby they are permilled to take 
meate, drinke, aqua vilae and money of their hosies. 1606 
Brysxetr Civ. Life 1s7 Any such vnlawful exaclion as 
coynie. 1612 Siz J. Davies } ane aD 31 Maurice 
Fitz-Thomas of Desmond. .higan thal wicked exlortion of 
Coigne and livery and pay; that is Ie and his army tooke 
horse-meate and man’s-meale and money at their pleasure. 
@ 166: Futven MWorthies 1. 218 The damnable cuslome.. 
of Coigne and Livory. 1827 Hatuam Const. f/ist. (1876) 
III. xviii. 361 The requisitions of coyne and Sto vere 
again forbidden. 1872 E. W. Ropertson /fist. Ess. 109 
note, A document! in the book of Kells records how the 
quarterly coigny,.was commuled, 1875 Maine /fist, /nst. 
v. 127 Coin and livery. 

Ilence + Coy-nye, coignye v., rans. to billet 
upon ; also to exact coynye from; reff. and intr. 
to quarter oneself sfozz. 

1449 Act 28 fen, VI (Bolton Stat. Ired. (1621) 13), They 
doe coynee tbem upon poore Husbands and tenanls. 1486 
Act 38 Hen. VI (bid. 24), The sonnes of many men. .doc 
robbe, spoyle, and coygnye the kings poore lege people. 
1606 Buyskert Civ, 1/é 157 Their purpose was to coynie 
ypon me, and to eate me out of house and home, 

Coynye, obs. var. of CunyE, coin. 

Coynt, -eliche, -ice, -ise, obs. ff, QUAINT, -LY, 
QUAINTISE. 

|| Coyote (koyydete, koyyoet). Zool, [a. Mexi- 
can Sp. coyote, ad. native Mexlcan coyot!.] The 
name, in Mexico and now in the United States, of 
the prairie- or barking-wolf (Casts /atraus) of the 
Pacific slope of North America. 

(a 1628 Hernannoez Anim. Mex. fist, (1652) 4 
Pennant /f ist. Quadr. (ed. 2 I. 257 Coyotl seu vulpes 
Indica.) 180 B. Tavtor Eldorado (1862) viii. 77 We saw 
the coyotes..prowling along the margin of the slough. 
1874 Cours Birds N. W. 213 Several coyoids and a skunk. 
3882 J. HAwtHoRNE Fortunc’s Fool 1%. xxii, Wildest of all 
beasts is the wolf, and wildest of all wolves is the coyote. 

transf, 1890 Chicago Advance 20 Nov., Many ‘coyotes,’ 
as the Mexicans call the half hreed population. | 

b. altri’. and Comd., as coyote-skin, -wolf, 
coyote-diggings, small shafts sunk by miners in 
Californla, compared to the holes of the coyote. 

3857 Bortuwick California 138 (Bartlett) The coyote 
diggings require to be very rich to pay. 1872 C. Kixe 
Mountain, Stcrra Nev, x. 219 Floor of pine, and Coyote- 
skin rug. 1874 Covers Binds N. IV. 382 At nightfall the 
coyolé-wolves. .left their hiding places. 2 

Hence Coyo'ting vd/, sb, (sec quot.) 

1867 J. A. Puituies Afining of Gold & Silver 164 This 
method of mining ., is called coyoling, from the supposed 
resemhlance of openings so made to the burrows of the 


1575 Art of Plant- 


1793 


COZEN. 


in S. America.] A South American aquatic rodent 
(Alyopolamus Coypus), nearly equal to the beaver 
in size; called also Coypu Kal, 

1793 Pennast //tst. Quadr. (ed. 3) I}. 177 Le Coypu, 
Coypou .. This animal lives equally well in the waler as 
on land. 1859 Darwin Orig. Species xit, (1878) 318 We 
do not find the beaver or musk-ral, hut the coypu and 
capybara, rodents of the S. American type. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib, Catal, (ed. 4) 124 Crab-eating Racoon’ -Coypu Ral. 

Coyr, obs. f. Coin. 

+ Coyse, 

1692-1732 Cotes, Coyse, Ofld word], jolliness, joy. 

Coyse, -eyr, var. of Coss v., COSSER. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 77 Coyse, alterarc, § cetera; vbi to 
chawnge. Coyseyr of hors, #zango. . 

[Coysell (Chester P/ and Halliw.), error for 
cayser, KAISER.] 

Coystily : see Costiy. 

Coystrel: see CorsTREL, CUSTREL. 

Er Levins A/anip. 55 A coystrel, mirgizo. 

oysy, obs. f. QUEASY a. 

Coyt(e, obs. f. Quorr; Sc. f. Coat. 

+Coyte. Obs. rare—'. [OFlem. &uyte thin 
beer, petite bi¢re (Plantijn and Le 

1542 RDE Dyet. x. ee 258 Coyte is a drynke made 
of water, in the whiche 1s layde a sowre and a salt leuyn. 

Coyve, coyves, obs. poe: and pl. of Coir. 

1528 Lo. Berxers Froissart 1. Ixii. (Ixv.) 209 Coyves. 
1s4a ALS. Ace. St, Fohn's Hosp, Canterd., Vo mend syster 
Clerkis coyve. 

Coz (kxz). Also 6-7 coze, couze, 6-8 cuz, 
7 coozo, cuzze,cuze. An abbreviation of Cousin 
(coven), used in fond or familiar address, both to 
relatives and in the wider sense. So coz-german. 

1559 Batpwin in Afirr. Mag. (1563) M iij b, I drynk loyou 
good Cuz ech traytor sayes. 31592 Suaks. Xoo. & Ful. i. 
v. 67 Content thee gentle Coz, 1596 —1 fen. /V, un. i. 78 
Aod deare Couze, to you The remnant Northward, lying off 
from Trent. 1600 DexkEr Gentle Craft 12 Coze, for those 
words heres thirtie Portu 1609 Hevwoon Brit. Troy 
xin. xcvili, ‘Then thee Cooze my Javelin now musl 
fly. 1672 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Achearsal ty. i, VN 
follow you, dear Couz. 1708 Brit, Apollo No. 4. 3/1 Search 
not the Cause in Wings or Head, dear Cuz. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 533 P x Your very humble servani, dear coz. 
31794 J. Witttams (A. Pasquin) Crying Epist. 16 Coz-german 
to the best of Kings. 1849 Miss Mutock Ogzéties xliii, 
Good-bye, fair coz. 

Coze (kéez),v. Alsocose. [app. ad. F. canse-r: 
cf. Cousg.] itr. To converse in a friendly and 
familiar way ; to have a long talk or chat. 

1828 Lye. Lye, Lett. § Frais. 1. viii. 183 Breakfasted 
with Murchison and..cozed with himtill midnight. 1847-78 
Ha.uwe tt, Cose, 10 converse with earnestly and erg 
South, 1874 H. D. Beste Priestly Absol. (ed. 2§6 We 
used to sit together hour after hour cozing: I ieve I 
mus! thus spell the word we have derived from the French 
causer: no olher word has the same meaning... And so 
another hour's coze. 

Coze, sé. [app. f. CozE v.: but may have been 
formed by associating cozy, Cosy with F. cazser, 


| asifa ‘cosy chat’,] <A cosy, ia talk. 
1 


1814 Jane Austen Afansf, Park xxvi, Miss Crawford... 
i pe their going up into her room, where they might 
ave a comfortable coze. 1874 [see Coze 1.}. 


Cozen (kv'z'n), v. Forms: 6-9 cozen; also 
6 cooson, -in, (cousinge, cossen, cussen), 6-7 
coosen, cosen, coson, cousin, 7 oosin, oozon, 
coozen, oousen, -son,-zin, 7-8 couzen. [Deri- 


vation uncertain, 

The earliest trace of the word appears to be in the de- 
rivalive consoner in Awdelay's Fraternitie of Vacaboundes, 
1561 (see CozeNeERr); itis not improbahle that it arose amon, 
the vagabond class. It has generally been associated wil 
Cousin sé., nnd compared with F. consiner, explained hy 
Cotgraye, 2611, as ‘to clayme kindred for aduanlage, or 
particular ends; as he, who to saue charges in trauelling, 
goes from house to house, as cosin to the owner of euerie 
one’, by Liltré as ‘faire fe parasile sous prélexte de cou- 
sinage’. From this it is nol far to a iransilive sense ‘to 
cheat, beguile, under pretext of cousinship’: cf. also the 
phrase "lo make a cousin of’ under Cousin 8, Still, the 
Iransition is not evidenced in our quolations for this vb.; 
nnd it is noleworthy that while in cowsin sb. the ending 
-in predominates, this verb has sometimes -o7, mosl com- 
monly -en, the Co 17th, c, forms being consent, conten 
cosen, cozen, the lalter of which became the eslablished 
form ¢1710. In view of these difficulties, Mr. Smythe Pal- 
mer has suggested derivation from It. cozzonare, explained 
by Florio 1598-1611 as ‘to play the horse-hreaker or courser 
.. Also, to’ play the craftie knaue’, deriv. of cozzone, ‘a 
horse-hreaker..a horse-courser. Also, a craftie knaue’. b my] 
this also presents difficulties, which the extant evidence is 
not sufficient to remove.) : 

1. trans, To cheat, defraud by deceit. 

31573 Tusser //usb. (1878) 24 Delight not for, pleasure 
two houses to keepe, least aa and Jenikin coosen 
thee so lo make thee repent it. 3577 NorTuBrooke Dicing 
(2843) 142 All is lost aforehand especially if two be con- 
ederate to cousin the tbirde. West 2nd Pt, Symbol, 
$ 218 The offence of cee taketh place if any thing be 
done by guile in or out of contracts. 16a2-62 Hevivn 
Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 179 He that trusts to a Greek is sure 
to be couzened. 1633 G. Hrapert Zemple, Ch-Porch 
Ixxi, All worldly thoughts are bul theeves met together To 

uzin thee. 1656 SANDERSON Ser. (1689) 127 He would 


aT! s i co 
coyole, 1881 Ravaionp Afining Gloss. Coyoting, mining | pot willingly be cosenedin his pay. 1790 Cowrer Odyss. xiv. 


in irregular openings or hurrows. 
Coyphe, obs. f. Coir. 
Coypu, coypon (koi:ps). Zo0/. [Native name 


64 Since an CEtolian cozen’d me. 1862 Ruskin Alunera 
, (1880) 8 They can only cozen their neighbours. 


b. Const. of, ov? of: cf. to cheat (oul) of. 


COZENAGE. 


1602 T. Firznersert Afo/. 23a, Cosining a Ladie.. of 
a certayne summe of money. 1622 Sir R. Hawkins Voy. 
5. Sea (1847) 28 ‘hey had cosoned the Earle of Cumberland 
.-and others; some of five poundes, some often, 1692 R 
L’Estrance Josephus’ Antig, xin, xv. (1733) 340 Soldiers 
.ehad been couzen’d of their Pay. 1832 fir. Mannixeau 
Hill § Vii. 5 He would be cozened out of no more money. 

ce. absol, 

@ 1593 H. Situ HW&s. (1867) 11. 226 Nor to lie for your 
pleasure, nor to cozen for riches. 1663 Butler //udtbras 
1.4, 508 A Light..For Spiritual Trades to cozen by. 

2. To deceive, dupe, beguile, impose upon. 

1583 Stuspes Anat. Abus. 1. 47 Be not vtterly deceiued 
(or to speake in plainer termes, cosoned at their hands). 
1898 Suaks. Aferry W.v.v. 218 By gar I] am cozoned, | 
ha married oon Garsoon, a boy. 1607 Hirnon IWhs. 1. 397 
‘Thus men coosen themselues with their owne fancies. 21668 
Str W. Water Div. Aledit. (1839) ve The picture of the 
grapes that cousened the birds. 1700 Daynen Fadles, A fa. 
§ Ulysses 265 All eyes were cozen'd by the borrow’d vest. 
1822 Hyzuitr 7able-t, II. xiv. 322 Do not think..to cozen 
your contemporaries. 1867 Smives //ugnenots Eng. i. (1880) 
3 Those agents..who best knew the art of deceiving and 
cozening the people. . : 

+b. To heguile, while away (time). Ods. rare". 

1685 F. Srexce Zlouse Afedici 315 In Vienna, where he 
couzeu'd his time tn Love and Gallantry. 

e. absol. 

21839 Praep Poems (1864) 11. 142 Asylums, hospitals 
and schools, He used to swear, were made to cozen. 

3. To heguile or cheat izto, up, etc.; + to induce 
by deception ¢o do a thing. 

1599 Porter Augry Wom. Abingd. (Percy Soc. 1841) 

7 Would ye haue me.. cussen myselfe to beare her in- 
luries? @ 1635 Corset /ter Bor. 421 Our feet are still In 
the same posture cozen'd up the hill.: 1647 CLarexpon 
fist. Reb. 1. (1702) 1. 74 It .. couzen’d very many honest 
men into apprehensions very Prejudicial to the King. 1665 
Dayven & Howarp Jud. Queer 1. i, Be cosen'd by thy 
guilty Honesty, To make thyself thy Country’s Enemy. 
1869 TRoLLore He Knew xliv. A man who was cozened 
into leaving every shilling away from his own cbildren. 

Hence Co'zened f//. a. 

16or Suaxs. Adfs Well w. iv. 23 Sawcie trusting of the 
cosin'd thoughts Defiles the pitchy night, 1620 G, FLETCHER 
Christ's Vict., The coozned birds busily take their flight. 
a 1848 Baruam Jugol. Leg., Lecch Folkestone(1877) 373 Lhe 
cozened countryman, 

Cozen, obs. f. Cousin. 

Cozenage | (kwz’nédz). Forms: 6 cooson-, 
6-7 coson-, couson-, coosin-, cousin-, coosn- 
age, 6-8 cosen-, 7 cosin-, coozen-, cousnage, 
7-8 cousen-, couzen-, 8 coz’nage, 6~ cozenage. 
[f. Cozen v.+-ace. In form originally identical 
with CousiInaGE, whence many word-plays. The 
most usual 17th c spellings were cousenage, cou- 
semage; cosenage has prevailed since ¢1710.] 

The practice or habit of cozening ; cheating, de- 
ception, frand; the fact of being cheated. 

1583 Stuspes Anat, Abdus. 11,48 Dissimulation, coosonage 
and guile. x598 Barret Theor. Warres vy. i. 148 Whoso- 
euer shall vse any shifting, or cosenage..or any mancr 
of false play. 1614 ‘TF. Apams Devil's Banguet 31 
ludas [cannot] swallow downe his cousenage and treason. 
1679 DryDEN Jrotlus §& Cr. v. ii, Forces us to pay, for 
ourowncozenage. 1709 STRELE Tatler No. 15 2 4 The Arts 
of his Mind, Cousenage and Falshood. 1821 Byron 720 
Foscari w.i, The old Doge..smiled on him With deadly 
cozenage. 1850 WuirrLe Ess. & Rev. (ed. 3) 1. 105 We ob- 
serve many queer developments of the cozenage of language. 

b. (with a and f/.) An act of cozening ; a de- 
ception, a fraud; a result or embodiment of cozen- 
ing, a piece of deception. 

1sg9z Nasne P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 27a, In Playes, all coo- 
sonages., are most liuely anatomized. 1594 Lyty J/oth. 
Bomb, 1, i, Then you shall see an exquisite coosnage. tf 
Heywoop Ginazk. 1v. 186 One that for cousenages an 
forgeries had lost his eares. 1686 J. Scorr Chr. Life 1. 
(1696) 141 His Frauds and Cozenages appear like Specters 
at his Door. 188: W. C. Russetn Occan Free Lance 
Ill. i. 2 The spectral face..was no cozenage of the lad’s 
fancy. ? 
q In the following there are plays on or allusions 


to CouSINAGE. 

1600 Rowianp Lett. Hionours Blood vii. 83 Brotherhood 
once in kindred bore the sway, But that dates out, and 
Coosnage hath the day. 1628 Witner Srit. Remems, 
1161 There is no kin, but Cousnage. 

Cozenage 2, ohs. f. of CousInacE. 

Cozener (kz2z’no1). Forms: 6 couson-, coo- 
sen-, cosson-, cousen-, 6-7 cosen-, cosin-, 7 
couzen-, cozon-, cos’ner, coz’ner. [f. CozZEN v. 
+-ER.}] A deceiver, cheat, impostor. 

1561 Awpetay /rat, Vacab. 3 The company of cousoners 
and shifters. 3587 Goipine De Mornay xxx. 474 Magicians 
and deceitfull Cooseners. 1992 GREENE Art Conny Catchin, 
tu. 3x Such a number of Connycatchers, Cossoners and sucl 
like. 161 Suaxs. Wind. 7. 1V. iv. 256 There are Cozeners 
abroad. 2670 DrypEeN Zyrax. Love v.i, Know, fair Coz’ner, 
that I know the Cheat. 1702 Rowe Zamerl, 1. i. 1575 
Nor will 1] listen to the Cos’ner, Hope. 1815 Scotr Guy 
AM. iii, It is the resource of cheaters, knaves, and cozeners. 

Cozening (kz znin), vd/. sé. [f. as prec. + 
-Inc1.] The action of the vb. CozEN ; cheating, 
fraudulent dealing ; an imposture. P 

1576 Freminc Catus’ Eng. Dogges (1880) 27 With colour- 
able shifts and cloudy cossening. 1621-5: Burton Anat. 
Afel, 1. ii. 1. 11. 43 Not .. true bodies .. meere illusions and 
cozenings. 17586 Nucenr Gr. Your Il. 141 The mys- 
teries of over-reaching and cozening. 1824 Dispin- Libr. 
Comp. 34 By plundering, oppression, cosening. 
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Co'zening, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG 2.] That 
cozens; cheating, deccitful, fraudulent. 

1583 Stusbes Anat. Adus. n. 54 By which kind of theft, 
(for this coosoning shift is no better) they rake in great somes 
of mony. 1664 If. More A/yst. /uig. viii, 133 "The. .gulling 
of thein with delusions and cousening devices. 1753 Foorr 
Eng. in Paris 1, Wks. 1199 J. 33 The traders here are a.. 
cozening people. 1870 Morris Larthly Par. LIL. wv. 182 
A great stronghold Unto the cozening gods of old. 

Ilence ¢ Co'zeningly adv., in a eozeningy manner. 

r6r1 Corer. Pifensement, deceitfully,. .couscningly. 

Cozenry :kov’nri}. [See -ry.] = Cozenace. 

1829 Moir in Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 187 No tawdry 
pencil, disciplined to lie, Cheated thee with its gaudy 
cozenry. 

Cozey (kowzi’. (ad. I. causer to chat, chatting, 
associated with Cosy @. Cf. Coze.] A quiet chat. 

1837 Hook Yack Brag xxii, 1 am come to do a bit of 
cozey with you. 

Cozie : see Cosy. 

+Corzier. O45. Also 7 coiziar. [ad. OF. coz- 
sere seamster, tailor, accus. couscor, -eur, f. coudre, 


cousant to sew; cf. Sp. coser to sew.] _ A eobhler. 

1§32 in Weaver Wells It’1d0s (1890) 184 John Lye, cosyer, of 
Wellington. 1599 Mixsneu Sf. Déct. u, A Cosier or cobler, 
vemendédn, r6or Suaks. Tied. Nv i. iil. 97 Ye squeak out 
your Coziers Catches without any mitigation or remorse of 
voice, 1605 Armin foole upon F. (1880) 22 How this leane 
Foole Leonard. .was reuengced of one that clapt coiziars waxe 
to his head. 1658 Priutirs, Coser (old word), a Botcher, 
called alsoaSowter. [Ilcnce in later Dicts., some of which 
crroncously have ‘ A tailor who botches his work ’.] 

Cozily, coziely, -ness, vars. of CosiLy, -NESS. 

Cozin, Cozinnage, obs. ff. Cousin, -AacE. 

Cozling (kezlin). sonce-wd. [f. Coz +-Linc.] 
Little coz or cousin. 

1840 Hoop Blea oe ca xliii, And down to the Cousins 
and Coz-lings..Were all as wealthy as ‘ goslings’. 

Cozoner, Cozyn, obs. ff. CozENER, Cousin. 

Cozy: see Cosy. 

Cr., abbreviation of Creditor, Credit. 

Craal, var. of Kraat, a South African village. 

Craane, obs. f. Crane. 

Crab (krb), 56.1 Forms: 1 erabba, 7/. -an, 2-6 
erabbe, 2-3 A/. -en, (5 crabo), 5- erab. [OE. 
crabba=ON. krabbi masc., MLG. &rabbe, MDu. 
crabbe, Du. krabbe, krab, fem. (Thence F. cradbe 
13the.,in 16th. alsocradde), Allied etymologically 
to MLG. &révet, MDu. creeft, Du. kreeft :—OLG. 
type *hrebit, *krebato, OHG. chrebiz, chrebazo, 
MUG. &reb(e)z, kred(e)ze, Ger. krebs (whence F. 
écrevisse, Eng, CRAYFISH). (In no way related to 
L. carabus, Gr. xapaBos, but to LG. &rabbex to 
scratch, claw; see CRAB v.2 and CRAWL.)] 

1, The common name for decapod crustaccous 
animals of the tribe Brachyura; applied especially 
to the edihle species found on or near the sea 
coast in most regions of the world. Also with 
qualifications applied to other Crustacea and 
Arachnida which more or less resemble these. 

The common edible crab of Britain and Europe is Cancer 
pagurus; the small green, or shore crab is Carcinus 
Meenas; the edible or 4/ue craé of the United States is 
Callinectes hastatus. Other genera of Brachyura are 
known as box-crab, calling-crab, fiddler-crab, lady.crab, 
land.crab, pea-crab, porcelain-crab, rock-crab, sand-crab, 
spider-crab, stone-crab, swimming-crab, etc. Black crab, 
a land-crab of the Antilles, Gecarcizns ruricola, so called 
from the marking of its carapace. The dermit-crab, palut- 
crab, solilier-crad, tree-crab, belong to the tribe d nomoura. 
The horse-shoe-, Molucca-, or king-craé is classed among the 
Arachnida. Géass-craés are young transparent crustaceans of 
the familiés Padinurid# and Scyllaride. Crabs can move in 
any direction, and frequently walk sideways or backwards, 
to which characteristic frequent reference is made in lan- 
guage: cf. crab-dike, crab-sidle, also CRABBED. 

¢r000 AELeric Codloguy in Wr.-Wilcker 94 Hwat fehst 
Su on sw?..ostran and crabban, ¢1178 Laud. Llom. 51 
Crabbe is an manere of fissce in pere sea. ¢1300 A. A lis, 
4943 After crabben and airen byskippen and lepetb. ¢1460 
Naicesere Bk. Nurture 600 Breke pe clawes of cranes pe 
smalle & pe grete. 1483 Cath. Angl, 79 A Crab, piscis est. 
1go9 Barcray Skyp of Folys (1570) 78 One Crab blames 
another for ber backwarde pace, And yet the blamer can 
none other do. 1879 T. Stevens in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 
162 We sawe crabs swimming on the water tbat were red 
as though they had been sodden. x602 Suaxs. Ham. u. ii. 
205 You your selfe Sir, should be old as I am, if like a Crab 
you could go backward. 1674 Ray Collect, Wds., Fishes 
105 Spanish Crab.. Cancer maias. Besides all these we 
observed two other sorts of small Crabs. 1779 P. BrowNe 
Nat, [Tist. Famaica 423 Cancer Ruricolns. .Ybe Black or 
Mountain-Crab, ‘These creatures are very numerous in 
some parts of Jamaica. 1834 McMurtme Crvier's Anim. 

Singd, 318 They run swiftly, and_frequently retrograde or 
move sideways like Crabs. 1855 Kincstey Glancus (1878) 
76 The soldier crab is the most hasty and Binaderinye of 
marine animals. 1880 Haucuton Péys. Geog. vi. 262 The 
King Crabs are a very peculiar sills ofCrustaceans. 1885 
Lapy Brassey The Trades 215 Black crabs abound in the 
Palisades and are very fierce. f 

2. Astron. A zodiacal constellation, lying be- 
tween Gemini and Leo. Also the fourth of the 
twelve divisions of the Zodiac, which originally 
coincided with the constellation ; =CANcER 2. 

¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 111.244 An pera tacna ys gehaten 


aries pxt is ramm..Feorda cancer pet is crabba. 1413 
Lyne. Pilger. Sowle y. xiii. (1483) 104 The sonne entred the 


CRAB. 


signe of Cancer which is cleped the Crabbe, 1 Hawes 
Last, Pleas. \.i, When Phebus entred was in Geminy.. And 
horned Dyanc then but one degre In the Crabbe had entred. 
1601 WeEVER Mirr. Mart, Cijb, Mars loaths the crab, he's 
in the lions den. 1667 Mivron ?. Z. x. 675 Up to the 
Tropic Crab. 1759 Jounson Masselas 95, 1 have restrained 
the rage of the dog-star and initigated the fervours of the 
crab, 1860 Lockyer //eavens (ed. 3) 372 ‘The next group is 
situated in the Crab, and is known by the name of Presepe. 

b. Name of a nebula or star-eluster in Taurus. 

, 1868 Lockyer Elem, t stron. 30 The Dumb-Bell cluster 
in Vulpecula and the Crab cluster in ‘Taurus ..have been 
resolved into stars. 31890 C. A. Younc Uranogr, § 23 The 
so-called *Crab Nebula’. 

+38. A malignant growth ; = Cancer 3. rare. 

1614 W. 3. Philosopher's Banquet (cd. 2) 1 “Whe Crabbe, 
the Gangrene, or the Stone. 

4. Short for Crab-Louse, 

1840 Cuvter's clnim. Aingd, 488 ‘The. .crabs or crab-lice, 
form Dr. Leach’s genus Phthetvius. _ 

5. Angling. The larva of the Stone-fly. 

1867 FF. Francis lneding vii. (1880) 266 ‘The crab or 
creeper iy the larva of tlie stone fly. 
_+ 6. An arch, [vare, only transl. med.L. cancer 
In same sense. ] 

1387 Trevisa //jeden Rolls) 1. 221 (Matzn.) Pis work is isett 
ee sIxe crabbes (super sex cancros\ of hard marbilston. 

- Amachine or apparatus for hoisting or hauling 
heavy weights: the name being orig. applied to 
a machine with claws, and transferred to others of 
like use. a. A kind of small capstan (see quot. 
1764); a portable capstan. +b. A three-legved 
frame with tackle for raising heavy weights; a 
gin. Obs. ec. A portable machine for raising 
weights, cte., consisting of a frame with a hori- 
zontal barrel on whieh a chain or rope is wound 
by means of handles and gearing ; used in eon- 
nexion with pulleys, a gin, ete.: a portable winch, 

1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gran. i. 2 A crab .. is an 
engine of wood of three clawes, placed on the ground in the 
nature of a Capsterne, for the lanching of ships. 1631 1. 
Paeiuam God's Power & Prov. in Collect, Voy. (Church. IV. 
815/1 A Ifalser thereupon we got, which fastning unto our 
Shallops, we with a Crabb or Capstang, by main force of 
Iland heaved them out of the Water upon the Shoar. 1739 
Laseyn Short slice. Piers Westut. Bridge ¥ The Masons 
placed their Crab or Engine, with which they hoisted their 
Stone. 1753 Chambers Cyc Supp., Crab or Gin..an 
engine used for mounting guns on their carriages. It is 
made of three pieces of oak, ash, or other strong wood, of 
about 14 feet long, two of which are joined by transomes ; 
so that they are wide asunder at bottom, and join at top, on 
a strong piece of wood .. ‘The third piece of the crab is 
round; one end of it goes into the head, and the other 
stands on the ground; so that all three make a triangle 
called the pyc. 1764 Croxer, ete. Dict, Arts & St. $v. 
Craé..This machine differs from a capstern in having no 
drum-bead, and in having the bars to go entirely through it, 
and reach from one side of the deck to the other. 1779 
Forrest Moy. M. Guinea 220 Hauled the vessel upon the 
dry land, by means of a crab, or small capstan. 1851 
GrReEeNwELL Coal-trade Terms Northuub, & Durh. 18 
Craé, a species of capstan, worked usually by horses, for 
the purpose of raising or lowering heavy weights, such a> 
pumps, spears, &c., in a shaft. 1856 Kann Arct. Expl. 1. 
xxix, 402 Brooks has rigged a crab or capstan on the floe. 
1862 Saives Engineers |1. 221 On the truck were placed 
two powerful double-purchase crabs or windlasses. ae 

8. ‘An iron trivet to set over a fire, Cheshire 
(Ialliw.). 

“i A cross ill-conditioned person: see CRAB sd? 6. 

9. pl. slang. The lowest throw at hazard, two 
aces. Zo come off, turn out crabs: to turn out 
a failure or disappointment. [This may helong to 


CRAB 56.2] 

1768 Ln. Caruiste in Jesse G. Selwyn (1882) II. 238 
(Farmer) If you. .will play, the best thing I can wish you is, 
that you may win eal never throw crabs. 1797 Gamblers 
7 Then Hazard rose, and Crabs and Dectors sprung. 1801 
Sporting Mag. XVU.7 Dreamt that 1 had thrown crabs 
all night, and could not nick seven for the life of me. 1861 
Wuyts Metvitte Tilbury Nogo 51 My next neighbour .. 
called for fresh dice, and selected two of them with the ut- 
most caro only to throw ‘crabs’. 1874 G, A. Lawrence 
FHagareue iii (Farmer), My annuity drops with me; and if 
this throw comes off crabs, there won't be enough to bury 
nie, unless I die a defaulter. 

10. Rowing. To catch (rarely cut) a crab: to 
make a faulty stroke in rowing wherehy the oar 
becomes jammed under water. The resistance of 
the water against the blade drives the handle 
against the rower's body with sufficient force (if 
the boat be in rapid motion) to throw him back 
out of his seat, and to endanger the capsizing of 


the boat. 

The phrase prob. originated in the humorous suggestion 
that the rower had caught a crab, which was holding his 
oar down under water; it does not appear to have any 
historical connexion with the It. pigliare un granchio ‘to 
catch a crab’, to make a big blunder or complete mistake, 
toto caxlo errare’; all the quots. given by Manuzzi for this 
phrase are fig., of conduct, action, etc., e.g. ‘In nessun’ 
altra cosa l’uom pii erra, piglia piu granchi, e fa maggior 
marroni, che nella cosa della guerra’ (i.e. In no other thing 
does man err more, catch more crabs, and make greater 
blunders (44, spades], than in the matter of war). a 

The phrase is not uncommonly applied, from simi- 
larity of result, to the action of missing the water 
with the stroke, or to any other action which 
causes the rower to fall backward; but this 
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CRAB, 


(though found in Dictionaries from Grose onward) 
is an Improper use by thc uninitiated. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar Tongue s.v. Crab, To catch a 
crab, to fall backwards by missing one’s stroke in rowing. 
1804 Sporting Mag. XXI1I. 262 Catcbing crabs, that is, 
missing the hold they intend to take of the water with their 
oar, 1806 Specif. C. Wilson's Patent No. 2964. 4 It will 
clear itself of the water, so as the most inexperienced man 
can never what is technically called catch a crab, or impede 
the boat’s motion by a resistance against the water in 
oem 186: Hucues Yom Brown at Oxf, i. (1889) 9, 1 
have been down the river..with some other freshmen.. 
though we bungle and cut crabs desperately at present. 
1862 Nares Seamanship (1882) 151 O. When laying on your 
oars under sail, what should be done with them? 4. Al- 
ways fling them out of the rowlocks, and let them rest abaft 
in the gunwale. If they are left in the rowlocks, and. .the 
loom of the oar were not kept..down, it would ‘catch a 
crab’, 1867 Smytu Satlor’s Word.bk., Catch a crab, in 
rowing, when an oar gets so far beneath the surface of the 
water, that the rower cannot recover it in time to prevent 
his being knocked backwards. 1880 ites 27 Sept. 11 3 
A boat upset. . because one of the rowers caught a ‘crab’. 

LL. attrib. and Coms., as crab-computing, -ealing, 
fishing, «gauge, -racing, -Irap; (sense 7) crad- 
capslan, -engine, -winch, -windlass; crab-elaw, 
a claw or clutch for prepping or fastening ; 
t+orab face, an ugly ill-tempered looking face 
vef. Se. partan face, used by the fisher folk: tn 
later tse app. associated with Cras 56.2, cf. crad- 
free faced, sour-faced); so crab-faced, erab- 
favoured; crab-farming, raising crabs in enclosed 
shallows for the market; erab-lobster, the por- 
celain-crab, an anomourous crustacean; erab- 
pot, a trap for crabs, a basket or frame of wicker- 
work so constructed that crabs can readily enter 
but cannot get ont again; crab roek (see quot.) ; 
crab-roller (Printing, a term for the distributing 
roller, so called from tts diagonal motion; erab’s 
claw, (a) the claw of crabs, formerly used in 
medicine for the same purpose as CRAR’S-EYES ; 
(6) a water-plant, Water Soldicr, S¢ratéotes 
Aloides; crab-shell, the carapace of a crab; 
slang a shoe; crab-snouted (see crab-faced) ; 


crab-spider, thc name of several species of 


spiders ; crab-step, a sidelong step by a capering 
horse ; crab-stone, a ealcareons concretion found 
in the stomach of crustaccans, previous to the casting 
of their shells; in crayfish it forms the crad’s-cyes. 

1694 Sez. Late Vey. 1, (1711) 107 And instead of Anchors, 
tbey have wooden *Crab-claws, or Kellocks. 1780 Cowrer 
Error 487 E'en Leeuwenhoek himself would stand aghast.. 
And own his *crab-computing powers o’ercome. | 1847 Car- 
rEXTER Zool. § 309 The “Crab-eating Opossum is common 
in Guiana and Brazil, it. . prefers marshy situations, where it 
feeds on crabs, 1838 F. WV. Sinus Public Wks. Gt. Brit. ii. 
22 An ordinary “crab engine was employed in driving the 
piles. 1719 D’Uarey /’ré/s V. 331 Viewing his *crab Face, 
1563 A. Nevyte in B. Googe Eglogs (Arb.) 22 Such *crab- 
faced, cankerd, carlish chuffs. 1648 Gace West Jud. v. 
(1655) 14 An old crab-fac’d English Fryer. 1 Haaincron 
Metam, Ajax Pref. (3814) 9 Being invited by a *crab- 
favoured host to a neat tome 1888 Zines 3 Jan. 10/2 
Lobster and “crab fishing. 1883 Fisheries Exh. Catal, 
p. Ixxxiii, Patented aquaria. .and “crab and lobster guages. 
1793 SMFATON Edystone L.§ 264 They .. disengaged tbe 
layers of cork..and cut them to pieces for their *Crab-pots 
and Seines. 1862 Anstep Channel /si. 1. viii. (ed. 2) 180 
‘The rope made from it is especially valuable for crab pols. 
1882 Society 7 Oct. 5/1 One of the latest forms of amuse- 
ment at French and Belgian seaside resorts is ‘ “crab-racing’. 
1877 A. FH. GREEN Phys. Geol. iv. § 4 *Crab Rock, local name 
of brecciated Permian rocks of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. 17:0 T. Furtna Pharm, Extemp, 30 Take Powder 
of *Crabs-claws compound .. half a scruple. 1758 Dossiz 
Elabor. laid open 163 Crabs claws are for the most part sold 
or used when crabs eyes are demanded or ordered. 156 
A, Nevyvtt in B. Coes logs (Arb) 21 ae paar | 
Lestes, Those ragyng feends of hell. 1861 Hutmetr, Moguin- 
Tandou u, v. i. 260 The Mygales ("Crab Spiders and 
Mason Spiders. /did, u. a. Ti 97 The *Crabs’ Stones 
which are most esteemed come from Astrakan. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 7 *Crab and Lobster Trap. 1877 
Daily News 10 Oct. 6/2 Ene upper bolts of chain sheaves, 
“crab winch, &c., had leaked a little at first. 

Crab (kreeb), 56.2 Also 5-7 erabbe ; 6- Scrap. 
(Of uncertain origin, appearing first in 15th c. 

A Sc. form scrad, scradbe, is evidenced from beg. of 16th 
c., and may easily be much older. This is app. from Norse, 
as Rietz has Sw. dial. stradéa fruit of the wild apple-tree, 
and may be the original form. In that case cradde, craé, 
would be a southern perversion, assimilated to Craa 36.1 
But, on the other hand, this may be only a transferred use 
of that word: cf, the history and development of CraBaep, 
and the application of craédin various languages to a person. 
A fruit externally promising, bul so crabbed and ill-con- 
ditioned in aaselit ys might very naturally be so called; yet 
actual evidence of the connexion is wanting. (A Sw. 
apie, which has been cited, is merely the horticultural 
name of the American Crab-apple, Pyrus Coronaria, intro- 
duced with the sbrub from the United States.)] 

1. The common name of the wild apple, espe- 
eially counoting its sour, harsh, tart, astringent 
quality; applied also to cultivated varieties having 
similar qualitics, grown for preserving, making 
verjuice, etc. 

1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 44 Rolle hit on balles..In 
gretnes of crabbes. c14g0 Voc. in Wr.-Wiillcker 594/26 

falum macianum, a Crabbe. /bid. 715 Hoc arbitum, a 
crabe. 1477 Noaton Ord. Adch, v. in Asbm. (1652) 74 As 
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by Faves of People ye maie Deeme, When thei tast Crabs 
while thei be greene. [1513 Douctas 4neis vu. iii, 18 With 
wilde scrabbis and vthir frutis large.] @ 1536 TispaLe Wks. 
10(R.) As a man would wryng veriuce out of crabbes. 1605 
Suaxs. Lear 1. v. 15 She's as like this, as a Crabbe’s like 
an Apple. 16:16 R.C, Times’ Whistle v1. 2526 They must 
have veriuice that will squeese such crabbes. 1 R. 
Howse Armoury 11, 48/1 The Crab is a small round Apple, 
growing on Trees in Hedges by the Way sides. 1784 
Cowrrr Zasé 1, 121, 1 fed on scarlet hips and stony haws 
Or blushing crabs. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 1.4.18 
Crabs were collected in order to manufacture verjuice. 
(is 1615 J. Hate Let. in Burnet Life W. Bedell yoo 
What a sorry crabb [i.e. letter) hath Mr. Waddesworth at 
last sent us from Sevil? 1878 Browxinc Poets Croisic 109 
Weak fruit of idle hours, these crabs of mipe 1 dare lay at 
OF feet, O Muse divine ! 

. The wild apple tree of northern Europe, the 


original of the common apple (Pyrus Malus). 

14z5 [see Craa-TREE, ¢1440 Promp. Parv. Crabbe 
tre, acerbus, macianus, arbutus.] 1626 Dacosx Sylva § 507 
Blossoms of Trees..those of Apples, Crabs, Almonds, and 
| Peaches, are Blushy and smell sweet. a@1679 W. GuRNALL 
in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. ci. 6 You would get the best 
fruit trees, and not cumber your ground with crabs. 1846 
J. Baxtea Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 55 The wild Crab 
is the only Apple indigenous to this country. 1849 THoREAU 
Week Concord Riu., Friday 358 Like the crabs which grow 
in hedges, they furnish the stocks of sweet .. fruits. 

Jig. 39771 Soviets Humpk. Ci. (1846) 350 The fellow 
proves to be a crab of my own planting in the days of. .un- 
restrained libertinism. > 

8. With qualification applied to some cultivated 
varieties of the apple (tree and fruit), as A/fashul/ 
Crab ; and to other species of the genus, as Cherry 
Crab (/yrus baccaia), Chinese Crab (/’. sfecla- 
bilis), Sibertan Crab (2. prunifolia), Garland 
Crab, or American Crab-apple (/'yrus coronaria), 
and several other North American species. 

3657 Beare in Phil. Trans. XLVI. 517 The croft Crab 
and white or red Horse-pear do excel them, and all others, 
1858 R. Hoce Veg. Aingd. 308 The small Cherry Apple 
or Scarlet Siberian Crab..used for making quasar punch. 
1881 Miss Brapvon Asfa. vi. 71 The snowy clusters of 
the American crab..and seringa, lilac, laburnum, guelder 
rose, 1882 Garden 28 Oct. 381/2 The Chinese Crab..[is] a 
tree unsurpassed ip beauty by any of the class. 

4. A stick or cudgel made of the wood of the 
crab-tree ; a crab-stick. 

s7q0 Garrick Lying Valet 1, ti, Out bolts her husband 
with a fine taper crab in his hand. : 

5, transf. The potato-apple. dial. 

1794 J. Hott Agric. Surv. Lanc. 30 Crabs, or oukles, 
which grow upon the stems [of potatoes], 1869 Lonsdale 
Gloss,, Craé, a potato-apple. 

6. Applied to persons: a. as fig. of 1: A sour 
person. b. In later use, often a back-formation 
from CRABBED: a crabbed, cross-grained, ill-tem- 
pered person. [This might come directly from 
Crap sé.1; in Ger. and E.Fris. érabbe crab (the 
animal) is applied to a cross-grained, fractious 
person: see CRABBED.] 

&. 158 Barer Ad, A rude pesanl, and crabbe of the 
countrie, 1594 Suaxs. Zam, Shrew u.i.230. 1605 Tryall 
Chew. 1. i. in Bullen O, 72. 111,289 And that sowre crab do 
but leere at thee ] shall squeeze him to vargis. 

b. Bas CM. Westmacott Eng. . 1k I. 7h hat comeing 
crabb over us, old fellow? Very well, I shall bolt and try 
Randall, and that’s all about it. 1839 Lytron Deverenz 
1, iii, I love you belter than..that crab of p priest, 1877 
Holderness Gloss. Crab, n peevish, ill-tempered person. 
188: Mes. Lyxn Lixton My Love 1. xiii. 229 But there 
was not a coward nor a ‘crab’, as they called the cross- 
grained when 5; ing among themselves. 

“| Crabs in Hazard: see Crap sd.1 9. 

7. atirib. and Comé, a. Of or pertaining to the 
erab-apple or crab-tree, as crab blossom, kernel, 
verjuice, vinegar, ctc.; b. resembling the erab- 
apple in its sour, harsh taste, or inferiority as 
fruit, as crab lemon, orange, vintage, wine, etc.; 
+erab-bat, a crab-trec elub or cudgel; + erab- 
knob aétrib., rough and rugged like a crab-tree ; 
+crab-staff = CraB-sTick ; in quot. jig. Also 
CRAB-APPLE, -8TICK, -STOCK, -TREE, ete. 

1647 Waap Simp, Coller 15, 1am a *Crabhal a; 
Arbitrary Government. 1888 

lorious profusion of the *crab-blossoms. 

Cal. Hort. (3729) 219 *Crab Kernels for Stocks. 1583 
Stanvuurst Aenets 1. (Arb.) 22 An Island Theare seal, wit 
*crabknob skrude stoans hath framed an hauen. 1 
Damrira Voy. Coe x. 296 The Lime is a sort of basta: 
or *Crab-limon .. The Fruit is like a Lemon but smaller, 
1606 Maasron Farasifaster 11, She..lookes as sowerly, as 
if she had beene new squeased out ofa “crab orenge. a 160 
% Euz. in Shaks. C. Praise 400 Persius, p *Crab-staff, 

awdy Martiall, Ovid a fine Wag. 1747 Westey Prim. 
Physi¢ (1762) 100 Bathe it ip geod "Crab verjnice. 1884 
Farm & Home as Oct. 278/3 The old English verjuice, 
called in tbe west of England ‘*crab vinegar’. 1700 
Dryvpen (J.), Better ee their worn soil can boast 
Than the *crab vintage of the nei iring coast. 1613-5 
Br. Haut Contempl, N, T. u. v, His liberality bated to 
provide “crab wine for his guess. 

Crab (kreb), 52.8 Corruption of Canap, the 
native name of a South American tree, Carafa 
guianensis, used in composition: as crab-nut, 
the nut or secd of this tree; exab-oil (carap-oil), 
the of] obtained from Crab-nuts, used for lighting 
purposes and as an anthelmintic; so crab-tree, 


| crab-wood. 


inst 
atly News 22 May 2/2 The 
1664 Evetyn 


| Crab nocht lychtly for lytil thing. 


CRABAT. 


1769 E. Bancrort Mat, //ist. Guiana 81 The Caraba, 
or Crab Tree.. consists of numerous branches, covered 
with long narrow leaves, of a dark green colour. 1849 J. 
F. Bourne in Ecclesiologist 1X. 183, Lintend to use ‘cra 
wood’ for the roof and fittings. 1858 Simmonxps Dict. 
Trade, Caraf Otl, Crab Oil, an oil obtained in South 
America from tbe Carapa guianensis. 186§-66 [sce Carar 
Oi}. 1866 reas. Bot. 220/2 Crab-w -.is used for 
makipg articles of furniture, for sbingles, and for the masts 
and spars of vessels. 1883 1m THurn /nd, of Guiana xiv. 
334 Crab-oil finds a ready sale in tbe towns. Most of this oil 
is prepared from the nuts of a very common tree, the crab- 
wood (Carafa guianensis). Ibid, On the savannah, where 
crab-nuts are less easily procured. 

Crab (kreb), zv.! Also 6-7 erabb; Se. 5-6 
eraib, 6-7 crabe. [f. CRABBED a. or its source.] 

+1. trans. To go counter to, to cross; to put 
out of humour or temper; to trritate, anger, en- 
rage, provoke. Sc. ? Obs. 

a Alexander 5323 Qui colkins pou, ser conquirour 
& crabbis so pi saule. ¢14g0 Henryson Mor. Fad, 84 Ane 
full gude seruant will craib his Master anes. 146x Lider 
Pluscardensis x, viii. (1877) 1. 383 Thow makis gret fale .. 
All thus but caus to crab tbi creatowre, 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. 11. 563 To contray bim or crab in ony thing. 
1588 A, Kine tr. Gaditta? Catech., Schort Waye 6b, To put 
our selues indanger tocrab god. 1595 Duncan App. Etymol, 
Offendo, to stumble, to crabbe, to find by chance. @ x605 
Potwart Flyting w. Montgomery 152, 1 will..swingeour, 
for thy sake refose it..To crabe thee, 

b. adsol. and inir. 

a1s00 Ratis Raving 1 122 Thai here glaidly, and lytill 
apekiap TAK for to crab and seldin woe Tbid. Ww. 175 
1598 Feacusson Scot. 
ae He that crabbs witbout capse should mease without 
mendas, 

+2. trans. To render (the disposition, etc.) ill- 


Beigeed or peevish ; to sour. Obs. rare. 
1662 GLaANvit, Lux Orient, iv. (2682) 33 How age or 
sickness sowers, and crabbs our natures. 

Crab (kreb), 7.2 (App. the same as Du, 
LG., E.Fris. érabhen to scratch, claw, f. the same 
root as CRAB ie 

1. Falconry. Of hawks: To scratch, claw, or 


fight with each other. a. /rans. b. intr. 

1675 Turserv. Faxkonrie 73 That when your hawkes 
bate, they maye not reache one another for crabbing. /did. 
114 Some falcons... will crabbe with every hawke and flee of 
purpose to crabbe with them. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 
Ce 57 If you mew more than one Hawk in one Room, 
you must set your Stones at that distance, that whep they 

te they may not crab one another. 1852 R. F. Burton 
Falconry v. 60 If two [hawks] are flown they are certain to 
fell the — at once, and the falconer is always flurried by 
their violent propensity to crab over the ‘pelt’, 1892 Note 
Srom Correspt., Two hawks soaring or on the ground will 
often claw each other, when they are said to’ crab’. 

2. trans. To criticize adversely, cry down, find 
fault with, ‘peck at’, ‘pull to pieces’. s/ang or 
stable-talk, whence collog. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. sv., To prevent the per- 
fection or execution of any. . business, by saying any thin 
offensive or unpleasant, is called crabbing it, 1863 Fred. 
R. Agric. Soc. XXII. 385 Owners.. will not, send their 
horses to be crabbed and conseqpently lowered in valpe be- 
cause they cannot pass a strict veterinary inspection. ~~ 
Times 6 Dec. a Officers naturally do pot care to be 
frowned upon as men who ‘want to crab the new rifle’. 
1891 Maupe Afercifut Divorce 76 And you ‘crab’ the girl 
because she is able to take care of herself. 1892 Blackw. 
Mag. CLI. 128/2 To crab tbe complexions or the clotbes of 
the people who occupied the pew in front. 

3. ‘To break or bruise. North.’ (Halliwell.) 

Crab, 2.3 (Nonce-uses, derived from Cras 54.1 
and 2, or their derivatives. ] 

+1. trans. To beat with a erab-stick; to cudgel. 

1619 Fietcuna Af, Thomas tw. vi, Gel ye to bed, drab, Or 
I'll so crab your shoulders. 

+2. ? To catch as a crab does, Obs. 

1yax Ciwper Ke/usalt. Plays 11. 386, 1 bold six to four 
now, thou hast been crabb‘d at Paris in the Missisippi. 
Granger. Not I, Faith, Sir; I would no more put my 
Money into the Stocks there, than my Legs into the Stocks 


here. 

3. Naut. (See quot.) 

31867 SuvtH Sailor's Word-bh., Crabbing to it, carrying an 
overpress of sail in a fresb gale, by which a ship crabs or 
drifts sideways to leeward. 

4. U.S. collog. (fig.)=CRAWFISH v. 

5. Dyeing, etc. To subject to the operation of 
CRABBING (vb/, 56.3). 

1892 Paor. Hummet (sa feffer), Cloth that has not been 
crabbed. 

6. See CRABBING 2. 

Crab-apple. =Craz s).2 1 and 2. 

xgiz AapuTunot Yokn Bud! i, ii, John had his golden 
pippins, peaches, and nectarines; poor Miss a crab- 
apple, sloe, or a blackberry. 1771 Smotietr //umph. Cl. 
(181s) 244, I have ofteo mei with a crab-apple in p hedge. 
1870 H. Macmuzan Brble Teach. v. 100 The crab-apple 
and the sloe, the savage parents of our ee and plums. 

b. Also with qualifications, like Cra 52,4 3, as 
in Amertean Crab-apple (/y7ts coronaria), Ore- 
gon Crab-apple (P. rtvularis). 

t@rabat. Ofs. fad. L. crabitus, grabdtus, a. 
Gr. «péB(P)aros couch; in Fr. ee A couch. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Lae 417/3 Jolyan dyd do brynge a 
crabat of copper and dyd do laye .. out the body theron. 


Crabat, crabbat, obs. ff. CravaT, Croat. 
Crabbat (crab-bat) : see CraB sé.? 7. 


CRABBED. 


Crabbed (kravbéd), a. Also 4 erabyt, 4-6 
erabbid, 4-8 -it, 5 -yd, (Sc. 6-7 crabit, 6 
craibit). orig. f. Cras sé.1+-Ep: cf. Docexp. 
The primary reference was to the crooked or 
wayward gait of the crustacean, and the contra- 
dictory, perverse, and fractious disposition which 
this expressed. Cf. Ger. trabée crab, whence, 
according to Grimm, ‘ because these animals are 
malicious and do not casily let go what they have 
seized, LG. ene liétje kradde (a little erab) a little 
quarrelsome ill-conditioned man (Bremen TVbch.)’; 
also in Saxony said of self-willed, refractory chil- 
dren. So E.Fris. 4rabbe crab, transf. a cantan- 
kerous, eross-grained man (who is refractory and 
froward like a crab, sticking fast or going back- 
wards, when he ought to advance); whence 
krabbfg contentious, cantankerons, fractious, cross- 
grained (Doornkaat Koolinan). Literal senses of 
‘ cross-grained, crooked’, and ‘ knotted, gnarled, 
un-smooth ’, eppce to sticks, trees, and the like, 
also appear; these re-act upon the sense in which 
the word is applied to persons and their disposi- 
tions. In later use there is association with the 
fruit, giving the notion of ‘sour-tempered, morose, 
peevish, harsh’.] 

1. Of persons (or their dispositions): orig. Of 
disagreeably froward or wayward disposition, cross- 

ained, ill-conditioned, perverse, contrarious, 
ractious. (Now blending with b.) 

a@ 1300 Cursor AM. 8943 (Gott) Pe iuus pat war sua crabbid 
(Cott, & Fairf, cant] and kene. c1440 Promp. Parv. 99 
Crabbyd, awke, or wrawe [W. wraywarde], ceronicus, bilo- 
sus, cancerinus, ¢1440 Vork Alyst. xxix. 130 For women 
are crabbed, bat comes bem of kynde. 1547 Latimer Ses. 
& Reut, (1845) 426 He that is so obstinate and untractable 
in wickedness and wrong doing, is commonly called a 
crabbed and froward piece. 1570 Levins Manip. 49/9 
Crabbed, froward, prauus, iratus. 1 Marton Divorce 
Introd., The little that our Saviour could prevail .. against 
the crabbed textuists of his time. 1844 Atp. Satu Adv. 
My, Ledbury vii. (1886) 22 Despite the persevering labours 
of those crabbed essayists. «1845 Hoop 7ade of Temper i, 
Of all cross breeds of human sinners, The crabbedest are 
those who dress our dinners. 

b. In later use : Cross-tempered, ill-conditioned, 
irritable, acrimonious, churlish ; having asperity or 
acerbity of temper. Since 16th c. a frequent 
epithet of old age, in which perhaps there was at 
first the sense ‘ crooked’; cf. sense 5. Also often 
influenced by, and passing insensibly into, sense 9. 

1535 Stewarr Cron. Scot. 11. 542 That I thairfoir crabit 
or cruel] be. 1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 43 To you they 
breed more sorrow and care.. because of your crabbed age. 
1583 Srusses Anat. Abus. nu. 65 He that is borne vnder 
Cancer, shall be crabbed and angrie, because the crab 
fish is so inclined. 1590 Srenser #. Q. an. ix. 3 Therein a 
cancred crabbed_ carle.. ‘That has no skill of court nor 
courtesie. 1602 Weever Afirr. Afart. Cj, Craft, anger, 
ysury, neuer seene in youth: In crabbed age these vices we 
behold. 1610 SHaks. Jem. m1. i. 8 O She is Ten times 
more gentle, then her Father’s crabbed ; And he’s compos’d 
of harshnesse. 1635 N.R. tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. w. xvi. 
170 A man of a crabbed disposition and rash to raise coin- 
molions. 1 Mao. D’Arsiay Le?t. Aug., Calling you a 
crabbed fellow. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. ul. im, vii, His 
Father, the harshest of old crabbed men, he loved with 
warmth, with veneration. 1863 Gro. Exot Romola m. 
xviii, A crabbed fellow with crutches is dangerous. 1875 
bi Plato (ed. 2) V. 302 [The] ignorant. .lays up in store 
‘or himself isolation in crabbed age. 


c. transf. of things. 

1400-50 Alexander 7 Colwers.. & crabbed snakis 
And opire warlazes wild, 1634 Mitton Comes 477 How 
charming is divine Philosophy | Not harsh and crabbed, 
as dull fools suppose, 1682 Drypen Dé. of Guise un. i, But 
if some crabbed virtue turn and pinch them, Mark me, 
they'll run..and how! for mercy. 

2. Of the temporary mood: Cross, vexed, irate, 
irritated ; out of humour, (In carly usc only Se: 
now dial. ; often pronounced craé’d.) 

c1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Laurentius 786 Sume mene sait 
he crabyt is. | 1513-75 Diurn. Occurrents (1833)81 Quhaira 
he was crabbit and causit discharge the said Johne of his 
preitching. 1530 Parser. 773/2, 1 waxe crabbed, or angrye 
countenaunced, Ye me rechigne. 1552 App. Hamicton 
Catech. (1884) 9 It is nocht ane thing to be crabit at our 
brotheris persone and to be crabit at our brotheris falt. 
1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. Craé'd, affronted; out 
of humour; sometimes called being in Crab-street. 186% 
Hottano Less. Lye i. 19 A business man..will enter his 
house for dinner as crabbed as a hungry bear. 

+ 3. Of words, actions, etc.: Proceeding from or 
showing an ill-tempered or irritable disposition ; 
angry; ill-natured. Ods. 

1362 Lanet. P. Pl. A. x1. 65 For nou is vche Boye Bold.. 
to..Craken ajeyn pe Clergie Crabbede wordes. 1430 
Lypc. Bochas vu. iv. (1554) 168b, Her feminine crabbed 
eloquence. 1581 J. Bett Haddon’'s Answ. Osor. 277 Your 
crabbed and snappish accusation agaynst Luther, a 1632 
T. Tayvior God's adgem. 1. IL i, (1642) 155 He. chased him 
away with bitter and crabbed reproaches, 


+b. Of the conntenance: Expressing a harsh or 
disagreeable disposition : cf. crab-face, CRAB sb. 11. 
[ce 137§ Sc. Leg. Saints, Vincentius 202 Dacyane hyme-self 
nere wod Become. .And kest his handis to & fra And trawit 
editor reads crabbit} continence cane ma.] 
1603 H. Crosse Vertues Comin. (1878) 51 When a crabbed 
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visage and a misshapen body, shall stand by an amiable and 
louely personage. x64x //ist. dz. 6 Hard favoured of 
visage, such as..is called .. among common persons, a 
crabbed face. 

+4. Of things : lfarsh or unpleasant to the taste 
or feclings; unpalatable, bitter. Obs. or arch. (Cf. 
sense 9.) 

0 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 502 After crysten-masse com fe 
crabbed lentoun, Pat fraysiez flesch wyth pe fysche & fode 
more symple. 1593 7edl-Tredh's NV. Gift 40 A kinde 
dinner and a crabbed supper. 1622 R. Hawxins Voy. 3. 
Sea (1847) 128 ‘he crabbed entertainment it gave ns. 

+5. Of trees, sticks : Crooked; having an uneven 
and rugged stein, gnarled, knotted; having cross- 
grained and knotted wood. Qés. 

¢ 1x0 Barciay Airr. Gd. Manners (1570) Byj, To make 
a streyght Jauelin of a crabbed tree. 1539 ‘TavERNER 
#rasm. Prow. (1552) 5 To a crabbed knotte muste be 
soughte a crabbed wedge. 1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav. 53 
A erabbed briery hawthorne bush. 1675 ‘Trausrxe Chr. 
Ethics xxxiii. 540 A crabbed and knotty piece of inatter. 

+b. of the hinnan body and ( fg.) nature. 

1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven (1831) 18 Troubled .. with a 
crabbed and crooked nature. 1623 CockeRAmM m1, ‘Thersites, 
one that was as crahbed in person as he was Cinicall and 
doggish in condition. 1632 J. Havwarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 
16 This king. .being of acrabbed nature, pimple faced and a 
creple. 1799 Sovtury Sonn. xv, A wrinkled, crabbed man 
they picture thee, Old Winter. 

+e. Of land, weather, etc. : Rough, rugged. 

1579 FeNton Guécciard, v. (1599) 221 A crabbed mountaine, 
where they lost threescore men at armes and manie footmen. 
1583 Stanynurst Aeveds o.(Arb.171 God Mars the Regent 
of that soyle crabbed adoring [Virg. ut. 35 Geticis arwis}. 
1622 R. Hawkins May. 5. Sea (1847) 128 The crabbed moun- 
tains which overtopped it. 1876 Ronixson Ji Aitdy Gloss. 
Crabb'd or Crabby, Weather terms. ‘Bits 0’ crabb’d 
showers’, the rain or sleet driven by cold winds. 

+6. Rongh, mgged, and inelegant in language. 

1s6r T. Norton Cadzin's /nst. 1. 41 Though he be rough 
somtime & crabbed in his maner of speach. 1656 CowLey 
Alise., Answ, Copy of Verses 13 Such base, rough, crabbed, 
hedge Rhymes. .set the bearers Ears on Edge. 

7. Of writings, authors, etc.: Ruggedly or per- 
verscly intricate ; difficult to unravel, construe, deal 
with, or make sense of. 


1564 T. Norton Cadvén’s Zust. mi. 310 To debarre crabbed 
questions. 16xz Batnstxy Lud, Lit. viii. (1627) 122 ‘he 
best and easiest Commentaries of the hardest and most 
crabbed Schoole-Authors. 1675 Baxier Cath. Theol. u. 1.2 
Writing..in crabbed Scholastick style. 1763-5 CHURCHILL 
Poems, Author, O’er crabbcd authors life's gay prime to 
waste. 1788 Rup Aristotle's Log. iv. § 6 Those crabbed 
geniuses made this doctrine very thorny. 1830 Mackintosu 
L£th, Philos. Wks. 1846 1.179 Mr. Hume, who has trans- 
lated so many of the dark and crabbed passages of Butler 
into his own transparent and beautiful language. a 1839 
Prarp eens (1864) II. 76 Since my old crony and myself 
laid crabbed Euclid on the shelf. r8go Zines 20 Jan. 9/2 
A hard, dry, and rather crabbed collection of notes and 
Statistics. 

b. Of handwriting: Difficult to decipher from 
the bad formation of the characters. 

61a Dexker // ét b¢ not good Wks. 1873 II. 287 Lawes 
Wrap'd vp in caracters, crabbed and vnknowne. 1800 Mrs. 
Hervey Afourtray Fam, 1. 91 It is such a crabbed hand, I 
can’t read half of it. 1853 Farapay in B. Jones Lé/e (1870) 
II, 318 Do you see how crabbed my hand-writing has be- 
come? 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 18 A few 
worn rolls of crabbed manuscript. 5 

+8. Of or pertaining to the zodiacal sign Cancer. 
Obs. rare. 

1634 Sir T. Hervert 7rav. 43 Muskat isa citie .. upon 
the Persian Gulfe and almost Nadyr to the crabbed 
Tropique. 

9. Of the nature of the crab-tree or its fruit ; 


Jig. sour-tempered, pecvish, morose ; harsh. 

1565-73 Coover Thesaurus s.v. Acerbus, Vultus acerbus, 
sower or crabbed. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 170 
Against the veriuice-face of the Crabbedst Satyrist that 
euer stuttered, 16211 Suaxs, Wint. 7. 1. ii. 102 Three 
crabbed Moneths had sowr'd themselues to death. 1656 
Ducuess Newcastre in Life of Dé. (1886) 313 As for my 
disposition, it is..not crabbed or peevishly melancholy. 
1726 Amuerst Terra Ftd. xxxvi. 189 This philosophical 
apple-tree. never Fag kindly, nor produced any thing but 
sour crabbed stuff. 1865 Hottano Plain TJ. itt, 107 Only 
treated respectfully by wives and children because they 
are crabbed and sour. 

10. Comd., as crabbed-looking, -handed adjs. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Afiseries Hum. Life (1826) v. xi, 
That sort of hideous old crabbed-looking crone of fashion. 
1837 Sir F. Parcrave Aferch. & Friar t. ibaa 34 A lean- 
visaged, crabbed-looking personage. 1848 THackeray Vax. 
Fair xiii, That crabbed-handed absent relative. 

Crabbedly (kre'bédli), adv. [f. CraBBep a. + 
-L¥ 2.] In a crabbed manner: crossly, ill-tem- 
peredly ; sourly, morosely ; with rugged intricacy. 

axq2z0 Hoccreve De ee Prine. 3514 A man also to 
Julius Cxsar ones Crabbedly seide. 1561 ‘T. Norron 
Calvin's Inst. 1, v. (1634) 318 Many of them. .have. .spoken 
tocrabbedlyand hardly. 1580 Barer 4. C 1523 Crab edly, 
sowrely, grimly, lowringly, forue. 1593 Nasne Christ's 
T. 66a, fhe] that in the Pulpit talkes affectedly, coldly, 
crabbedly or absurdly. «1774 Fercusson //ainstane 
Poems (1845)49 We sall hae the question stated And keen 
and crabbedly debated. 


Crabbedness (kribédnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being crabbed. 

1. Crookedness, perversity or refractoriness of 
disposition, fractiousness (ods.) ; ill-nature ; harsh- 
ness ; asperity or sourness of temper. 


CRABBY. 


1433 Lyus. /ilgr. Sotule w. xx. 660 deth. .bytter art thou 
and ful of crabbydnesse. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot.11. 472 
‘Vhrow crahitnes with gret crudelitie. 1598 Frorio, Peruer- 
sita, peruersenes, frowardnes, crabbednes. 1765 ‘I. Wutemn- 
son Ffist, Col. Alass. Bay 1, 187 The natural crabbedness of 
his wife’s temper. 1888 J. K. |aveuton in Dict, Nat. Biog. 
XVI. 96/1 The sweetness of temper which everybody loves, 


_ orthe crabbedness of will which everybody fears. 


2. Knggedness, roughness, asperity; rugged or 
perverse intricacy of language, questions, etc. 

1546 Lanocey Pel. Verg, De Javent. 1. ix. 19a, Menander 
& Philemon .. aswaged al the crabbetnesse of the olde 
wrytinges. 15363 Gotpine Cesar (1565) 213 b, ‘Uhe crabbed- 
nesse of the wayes were a let to hym. 1579 Fenton Grice t 
ard, 1X. (1599) 391 The crabbednesse of the season may 
suffice to detaine vs, 169x Woop 2144. O.vor. 1. 319 Leaving 
the crabbedness of Logick .. he hecame .. Herald. 1883 
V. MM. Crawrorp Dr. Claudius i.9 Like lis uncle's seaa- 
genarian crabbedness of hicroglyphic. 

+3. (farshness or asperity of taste. Os. 

ims Pancirvollus’ Rerum Alen. V1. v. 298 Sugar. .molli- 
fies the Acrimony, and makes meek the Crabbedness of tart 
and sour things. 


Crabber kreevbor). [f Cras 56.14+-Er1.] One 
who fishes for crabs; a boat used in crab- 
fishing. 

1848 C. A. Jouns Week af Lisard 241 M1 matters not 
niuch to the crabbers what sorts of fish they catch, 1883 
Fisheries Havhil, Catal. (ed. 4) 127 Crabber and Cod or 
Ling Boat. 

Crabbery (kravbéri). [ff Crap sd.1 + -rny, 
after vookery, etc.] A place abounding with erabs, 
or where crabs are fished. 

1845 Darwin boy, Nat. iv. (1879) 80 Great. mud-banks, 
which the inhabitants call Cangrejales or Crabberies, from 
the number of small crabs. 

Crabbing (kravbin), véd. 5b.! [£ Cras v.!, 2+ 
-Inc1,] The aetion of the vb. Crab. 

+1. Vexing, embittcring; hence, vexation, cross- 
ness. Sc. Obs. 

e140 Wiisdonte of Sol. 646 Vetter is crabing ua blythnes 
or laiching. g29 Lyxprsay Complayn? 32, TL wyll nocht 
flyte.. For crabyng of thy Celsitnde. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. T, 187 Aurelius ..sufferit thame of his benignitie, 
With[out] crabing or 3it crudelitie. 4d. 11). 84 Greit 
wrang he wroelit in his erabing and ire. 1573 J. Davinsox 
Se eerie xliv, The feid of fremmit and eraibing of 
sour kin. : 

2. Adverse criticism, ‘ pulling to pieces’, detrac- 
tion, See Crap 7.2 2. 

Cra‘bbing, vé/. sb.2 [f. Cra sé], 2, implying 
verb fo craé, perhaps not otherwise uscd.) 

1. Catching crabs, pees) Also atirdo. 

1657 Licon Barbadoes (1693) 66 Vhe Negroes will ofteu 
upon Sundayes go a Crabbing. 1884 MWestern Morning 
News 4 Sept. 4/5 At Sennen Cove the crahbing season ts 
over. 1887 G. M. Fenn Devon Boys ii. 16 We .. made 
plans to go..crabbing when the tide was out, 

2. Gathering crab-apples: cf. setédng, etc. 

3877 in li. Peacock NV. IV, Linc. Gloss. 

Crabbing, vf. 56.3 Dyeing, ete. (Sce quots.) 

1874 W. Crookes Dyeing & Calico Print. 654 Another 
important operation is ‘crabbing’. Defore sluffs can be 
dyed, all dirt, grease, and the dressing used by the weaver, 
must be com petals removed. ‘The pieces are generally 
first passed through hot watcr. ‘They are next treated 
with Ket lyes of soap, carbonate of soda, and liquid ammonia. 
1892 Prot. Hunser (fetter), Crabbing is the operation 
of passing a thin woollen or union fabric in a state of 
tension, and in the open-width, through boiling water, and 
at once wrapping it on a roller, where it is subjected to con- 
siderable pressure. ‘he primary object of crabbing is to 
prevent subsequent wrinkling of the cloth, due to unequal 
contraction. A secondary object is to give the cloth a par- 
ticular finish, so that the operation is now frequently used 
for all-wool and all-cotton cloth. _ 

b. attrib, as crabbing: machine, -trough, etc. 

1885 Hunmet Dyeing 112 The boiling waler in the 
crabbing trough, 1892 Afachine Maker's Advi, Makers 
of all kind of machinery for dyeing, etc...viz. crabbing, 
singeing, scouring, washing..machincs. 

+ Cra‘bbish, a. Obs. [f. Cran sd.) +-Isu: cf. 
CRABBED.] Cross, Cees ’ con 

1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) 1.91 Such crabyysh wordes do 
ake a lew. KN Guseee Arbasto we With a coy 
countenance, she gave me this crabbish answere. 1606 
Dexker Sev. Sinnes iv. (Arb.) 34 Crabbish Satyristes. 

Crabby (krebi), a.) [f. Crap 0.1 +-¥ lJ 

1. Crab-like ; + with sidelong gait (0¢s.) 

1583 Sranyuurst 2 neis ut. (Arb.) Be It wil be saulfer 
too passe thee countrie Pachynus, With leasure lingring, 
and far streicts crabbye to circle. 1886 R, C. Leste Sea- 
painter's Log 20 Some old fisherman's crabby paw dodging 
round the bottom of a crab-pot. 

2. Abonnding in crabs. 

r6az R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 228 Which after we 
called Crabby cove..for that all the water was full of a 
small kinde of redd crabbes. 

bigs (krevbi), 2.2 [f. Crap sb.2+-¥ 1,] 

+1. =Cnappep 5, 6, 7. Obs. 

1sgo Covervate Sfir. Perle vi. 71 So doth God lop and 
hewe the crabby old Adam with the crosse, 1581 J. Bert 
Haddon's Answ. Osor.134 The most combersome and crabby 
treatie of Freewill. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie170 Persius 
is crabby, because auntient, and his ierkes. .dusky. 


2. =CRABBED I, 9. 

1776 Paine Com. Sense App. (1791) 
crabby spirit of a despairing political party. 1850 M. Mar- 
cououtn Pilgr, Land of Fathers V1. 6x We must have 
looked very crabby when we made those rude speeches. 
1891 Atkinson Last of Giant-Killers 101 The crabby, 
surly, savage old giant. 


86 The narrow and 


CRAB-CATCHER, 


Cra‘b-catcher. [f. Cpan sd.1] 

1. One who catches crabs, 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. V1. 1v. ii (Jod.), The dexterous 
crabcatcher takes them by the hinder legs in sucha manner, 
that its nippers cannot touch bim. 


2. A name given to several American specics of | 


herons which feed on small crabs; esp. in W. 
Indies, Ardetta or Bulorides virescens. 


1699 Dampier Voy. (1705) II. ii. 66 Crabcatchers are | 


shaped and coloured like Herons, but theyare smaller, They 
feed on small Crabs no bigger than ones Thumb. 1731 
Morrimer in PA‘ Yyans. XXXVI. 177, The Crested 
Bittern. They breed in the Bahama Islands... They are 
there called Crab-Catchers, because they mostly subsist on 
Crabs. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica (1789) 478 The small 
red-winged Crab-catcher. 
the Crab-catcher in Jamaica.. The whole bird is very 
beautiful, and not above the size of a pigeon. a 1818 M.G. 
Lewis Fraud. W. dud, Proprietor (1834) 319 A bird about the 
size of a large pigeon..It is called a crab-catcher. 

Cra‘b-eater. [f. Crap sb): cf. F. cradier.] 


This is th llest species of 
HOS a alae! | WS. crabbyanne] to batter downe the walles of learning. 


‘ 


i 


1. An occasional book-name for a small species : 


of heron, Ardella minuta, the Little Bittern. 

2. A scombroid fish, Evacate canada, found on 
the North American shores of the Atlantic Ocean. 

1842 De Kay Zool, .V. York av. Fishes 114 ‘The Crab- 
eater..was captured in a seine in the harbor of Boston, and 
placed in a car with other fish. 

+Cra’ber. Ols. rare—'. [a. ¥. crabier (raton 
crabter’, f. crabe Crab 50.1] The water-rat. 

1655 WaLton clugder (ed. 2)73 The Cormorant..and the 
Craber which some call the water-rat, 

Crab-face, -faced, -favoured: sce Cras sé.! 
i 

+Cra‘b-fish. Os. =Crap sé.1 1, 

a@ 1400-50 ellevander 3892 Now comes a company of 
Crabbe-fische, as calues gret. 1565 Gotpina Ovid's Met. 
1. (1593) 90 The crab-fish having caught his eneimie. .Doth 
clasp him in on every side with all his crooked cleas. 1606 
Sir G. Goosecappe ut. i, in Bullen O. Pé IT, 42, I lay my 
life some Crabhsh has bitten thee by the tongue, thon 
speakest so backward still. 1753 Cuamarrs Cycé. Suppl. 
»v. Craé, The common large crab-fish has its abode from 
twenty lo forty fathom water. 

Cra‘b-grass. [f. Cras sd.1] 

1. The Glasswort, Sa/tcornia herbacea, a marine 
plant coinmon in salt-marshes. ? Oés. 

1s97 Grrarve /ferdal at. cxlvii. 429 The herbe is also 
called. .A adi articudatum, or iointed Glassewoort. .in Eng- 
lish Crab Grasse, and Frog grasse. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. 
24. VV. 285 Glasswort is sometimes called. .Crab-grass. 

2. The Knot-grass. . Britten and Holland.) 

3. In U.S. A species of grass, Panicum sanguin- 
ale; also other allicd species. 

1881 G. W. Capin Mad. Delphine viii. 45 In its old 
walks. .crab-grass had spread. 1885 //arfer's Mag. Dec. 
1 3 3 A ficld in which crab-grass had grown in the place of 
the harvested wheat. 

Cra‘b-harrow. [f. Cras sé.14IT[arrow: cf. 
E.Fris. Avadbe, Arab, a small hoe or mattock with 
bent teeth for tearing up the ground.] A harrow 


with bent tceth for thoroughly breaking up deeply | 


ploughed land ; its later form is the drag-harroz 

1796 Trans, Soc. Enc. Arts XIV. 205, I also find them 
Ghat is the wheels with short axle-trees) very usoful with my 
crab-harrow. 1806-7 A. Younc Agric. Essex (1813) 1. 147 
Ox harrows, heavier and more effective in deep workin; 
than the common crab-harrow of the county. 1846 Frnt 
A. Agric. Soc. VU. & 51 The lands are dragged with a 
heavy crab-harrow. 

{lence Crab-harrow v. 

1844 Jrul RK. Agric. Soc. V. t. 34 Scarifying or crab- 
harrowing with four horses between the ploughings. 1846 
{bid, VL. 511 Tbe lands are..again crab-larrowed, and 
harrowed with common harrows. 

|| Crabier. [!r.; £ crade Cras 56,1] = Cran- 
CATCHER 2. 

1825 WaTERTON and, S. Amer. (1882) 28 In the marshes 
and creeks will be found coots, gulls, pelicans, crabiers. 

Crabite (kre'bait). Geol. rare. [a. IF. cradite, 
f. crabe Crab sb. see -1TE.] A fossil crab. 

1847 in Crate, and in modern Dicts. 

Crablet (krablét). [f Crab 5d.1+-Ler.] A 
small or young crab, 

1841 J.T. Hewrerr Parish Clerk 1.7 Sundry little crab- 
letsthat had wandered among the rocks. 1883 Corns. Mag, 
Feb. 184 Startled crablets making spasmodic movements. 


Cra‘b-like, @. and adv. [f. Cran sé.1] Like 


a crab, esp. in moving backwards or sideways. 

1s98 Sytvester Du Sartas 1. ii. 1v. 392 Because then 
Southward Sol doth retrograde, Goes (Crab-like) backward, 
1646 J. Benaricce Gods Pury Aijb, Such was their Crab- 
like condition. 1727-38 Gay Fadies 11. xiv. 26 But, crab- 
like, rather backward goes. 1819 Byron Venice i, Thus 
they creep, Crouching and crab-like. 1861 Wuvte Met- 
vitte Tilbury Nogo 355 Ile crawls first backwards, then 
sideways, crablike. .to the spot. 

Crabling (kroebliy), 
= CRABLET. 

x8a2 T. Mircuets Avistoph. M1. 316 Another crabling, 
see, is coming forward.. Save sl there's nought but 
crabs. 1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVIII. 400 The minute crab- 
lings heedlessly run over their variegated discs, 

Crab-louse. [f. Craw sé.l, in reference to the 
recurved feet by which it hooks itself to its host.] 
A parasitical insect, Pediculus pubis, or Phthirus 
inguinalis, which infests parts of the human body. 

1847 Boorve Srev, /lealth § 273 Head lyce, body lyce. 
crabbe lyce, and nits, 1658 Rowz.anp JMoufet's Theat, 


{f. Cras s6.1+-LinG.] 


1122 


dus. 
like a Crab, or some 
breed in the beard and privities, and can very hardly be 

ulled off. 1861 Hutme tr. Afogutt-Tandon iv vi. i. 296 


1 
‘ The Pubic Louse..which is known by the common name of 


“Crab Louse’, attaches iiself to the hairs of the sexual 
organs, the arm pits, and even of the eyebrows. 
rab-nut, -oil: see Crab 56.3 

Crabo'logist. nonce-wd. [f. Crap 50.1, after 
ornithologist, etc.) A student or collector of erabs. 

182g MeCutrocu /fighlands Scot. 111. 420 The island 
furnishes rare minerals to the mineralogist and rare crabs to 
the crabologist. 

Craboun, corrupt form of carabine, CARBLYE. 

1603 ond Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 1. ii. 1765 Base 
worme must thou needes discharge thy craboun [so ec. 1606, 


Crab’s-eye, -eyes. [f Cras sb.1] 

1. (Usually in £7) A ronnd concretion, found in 
the stomach of the crayfish and some other crus- 
tacea, consisting mainly of carbonate of lime; it 
has been used, finely powdered, as an absorbent 
andantacid. Now also applied to finely powdered 
carbonate of lime from other sources. 

1605 ‘Timme Quersit. ui. 181 ‘Take .. of the stones which 
are commonly called crabbes cyes halfe an ounce. 1693 
Leeuwennoek in PAI, Trans. XVII. 958, I put some Crabs- 
Eyes into the Vinegar. 1774 Gotnsm. Nat. // 2st. (2776) 

"1. 364 A chalky substance, found in the lower part of the 
stomach of all lobsters, improperly called crab’s eyes. 1807 
‘T. THomson Chens. (ed. 3) Il. 604 The use of carbonate of 
lime as a manure, a paint, and a inedicine, under the names 
of line, whiting, crab’s eyes, &c. is equally well known. 
1861 Heimer tr. Moguin-Tundon u. ui iii. 97 When the 
Crabs are about to cast their shell, two calcareous masses 
are found in the lateral compartments of the stomach. 
These have received the name of ‘Crab’s eyes’. 1880 
Hunxtey Crayfish 223 A minute crab’s-eye or gastrolith, 

2. ft. The scarlet seeds or peas of Abrus preca- 
forius, the Coral-bead plant; also the plant. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 187a Otwer Elem. Bot. 1. 166 The 
seeds of -lbrus precatorinus, called ‘Crabs’ -cyes’, are strung 
together for necklaces. 

3 Crab's eye lichen (see quot.’. 

1849 in Linprey Jed. con, Bot. (1856) 20. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Crab’s eye lichen, Lecanora pallescens, which 
was formerly gathered under this name in the north of 
England for the dyers. 

Cra‘b-sidle, v. [f. Crab 5d.14+Smw.e v.) intr, 
To sidle or shuffle sideways like a crab. 

1800 Soutney Leff, (1856) |. 105 They were obliged to 
ies ».some backwards fice lobsters, others crabsidling 
along. 

+Cra‘b-skuit. 04s. [Du. érab-schuyle, f. 
krabbe Cras sh. + schuit boat.) A small open 
fishing-boat with sails. 

1614 Marxnam Way to Wealth in Arb. Garner IV. 333 
Vessels of divers fashions..go..for herrings .. and they 
called. .Sword- Pinks. .Crab-Skuits, and Yevers. 

Cra‘b-stick. [f. Cras sd.2] A stick or cudgel 
of the wood of the crab-tree. 

1703 SteeLe Feud. /fusb.1.1, Do you see this Crab-stick, 
you Dog? 1971 Smorvert fumph. Cl. 26 June, A crab- 
stick, which was all the weapon he had, brought the fellow 
to the ground with the first blow. 1837 Cartyte fr. Kev, 
nt. ut vi, Brave youn Egalité reacbes Switzerland .. with 
a strong crahstick in his hand. c 

b. Application of this in chastiseinent. 

1830 James Darnicy v. 25 My own quantity of crabstick. 

ce. fig. A bad-tempered, crabbed person, 

1841 Lever C. O' Madley xxxv. 193 Our Colonel the most 
cross-grained old pace 1877 E Peacock NIV. Linc. 
Gloss. Crab-stick, a bad-tempered child. 

Cra‘b-stock. [f. Cras sé.2] A yonng crab- 
tree or wild apple-tree used as a stock to graft 
upon; fig. a person or thing of wild or unre- 
claimed nature. 

ax635 Frercner Nt-Walker 3, i, Graft me a dainty 
medlar on his crabstock, 1672 Marvett Ach. Transp. . 47 
There may he such a Crab-stock as cannot by all ingrafting 
be corrected. 1708 J. Paitirs Cyder 1. 18 The Crabstock’s 
close-wrought grain. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Afiseries fiut:. 
Life (4826) xx. 281 You know me well enough by this time, 
young Crab-stock, to make a pretty good guess. 


Cra‘b-tree!.  [f. Crap 53.2] 

1. The wild <p 

eras Voc. in WreWiilcker 646 flee arbutus, crabtre. 
1481 in Rifon CA, Acts 340 Duos crabtrees crescentes. 1523 
Fitzners. Hnsd. § 134 ‘To sell..the crabbe-trees to myllers, 
to make cogges and ronges. 1562 Turner Herbal tt. 47b, 
An Appel tre. .is called. .in uthe Countre, a Crab tre. 
1607 aly Cor, 11. i. 205 We haue Some old Crab-trees 
here at home, That will not be grafted to your Rallish. 1703 
Steece Tend. f/usb. 1, iii, There’s a crabtree, near our 
house, which .. has brush’d our jackets, from Father to son 
for several generations. 1794 Soutney Aetrospect, The crab- 
tree, which supplied a secret hoard With roasted crabs to 
deck the wintry board. 

2. attrib. a. Of or pertaining to the crab-tree. 
b. Resembling a crab-tree ; crooked, knotted. 
1523 Fivzuere. usd. § 137 Graffe it in a crabbe-tree stocke. 
15978 Br. Hate Sat. (Britten & Holl.), The crab-tree porter 
of the Guild Ilall gates. 1613 Suaxs. //en. VIJ/, v. iv. 7 
Fetch me a dozen Crab-tree staues, and strong ones. 1678 
(ed. 2) Bunyan Prlgr. 1. (1879)105 He getteth him a 
Crab-tree Cidgd and Bate them fearfully. 1 Pall 
Mail Gx May 7/1 The cadets suffered themselves to be 
beaten with a crabtree stick. 

e. Comb., as crab-lree-faced, -like adjs. 

1563 B. Gooce Fglogs (Arb.) #17 Of bodie bygge and 

strong he was and somwhat *Crabtre faced. ¢1600 Day 


—_—_————————  ———— eee ed 


CRACK, 


May be Scaliger meant by a Tike some Lowse | Segg. Seduall Gr. u. ii, 1 lik'd him uot, he had such a 
rab-lowse in man; for they both | 


crabtree-fac'd countenance. 1607 WALKINGTON Of. Glass 

55 Zeno the crabbe-tree-fac’d Stoicke. 1576 Fieminc Panofi. 

Epist. 237 As your y is crooked, “crabtree like, and 

growen out of all order, so your mynde is. 
Crab-tree2; see Crab 55.3 


+Crabut. Oss. [Derivation uncertain. 

Cf. F .erapaudean, erapaudine, ancient pieces of artillery.) 

A kind of fire-arm, used in 17th c. 

1626 Cart. Sats Accid. Yung, Seamen 3: (The names of 
all sorts of great Ordinance and peeces, and their appur- 
tenances.) rbines, Crabuts, long Pistols, short Pistols. 
1627 — Seaman's Gram, xiv. Ror. -Coliuers, Crabuts, 
Carbins, 1659 Howett Vocad. § vi, Smaller guns as 
courriours, harquebusses, muskets, crabuts, carbines. 

Cra‘b-weed. =CRAB-GRASS I and 2. 

ibe Trans, Soc. Enc. Arts VIM. 89 A marine plant 
called Crab-weed.. grew luxuriantly. 

Crab-wood : scc Crap 55,3 

Crab yaws. [f Crar 56.1 + Yaws.) The 

West Indian name ofa kind of yaws or framboesia 
attacking the soles of the feet and palms of the 
hands, forming ulcers with very hard edges. 
_ 1940 Hist. Jamaica 313 That which is called Crab-Yaws 
is never removed, 1 Med. Frai. 1.33 In every instance 
.-of venereal taint in yaws, or oi yaws, I found it 
ineffectual, prior to the use of mercurials. 


+Craccus, cracus. Oés. [?for Caraccas.] 
‘A kind of tobacco’ (Halliwell). 

1617 Miopteron & Rowtry Fair Quarrel wv.i, We'll roar 
the rusty rascal out of bis tobacco, Ay, and he had the 
best craccus in London, a 1635 Frercner MVoman’s Prize 
1. ii, Selling (which is a sin unpardonable) Of counterfeit 
Cods or musty English Cracus. . 

+ Craches. //eri. Pimpernel or chickweed. 

1530 Patscr. 210/1 Craches herbe, movron [J ouron, 
snourron=pimpernel, also chickweed (Cotgr.)]. 

+Crachoun, O¢s. Also -on, -un. A word 
of uncertain origin, frequent in Cursor Mumdi, the 
later texts of which render it cartiff or wretch. 

(The only similar OF. word is crachon = F. crachat 
‘matter expectorated or spat out’, which gives a possible 
sense in the quots, There is a curious likeness in sense 
and form between crachoun and ¢rathoun (crathon, craton), 
although so many instances of both occur that the hypothests 
of an error of chee th, or the converse, seems to inad- 
missible.] Rie, 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. go14 (Cott.) Pe man sco has in hir ban- 
don, He ¢s forcastenals crachon. /did. 14717 Als crachuns 
(Trin. caitifs] BS ee feld ilkan, /4i2, 18120 Pu ert nu 
crachun [other MISS. wrecche] fra pis sith. ¢1340 /34d. 
27063 (Fairf.) He lise over-commen as a oun. 

Crachyd, obs. f. CRACKED. 

Crack (krck), sb. Forms: 4-6 crak, 4 krakke, 
5 krak, 6 erakke, crake, 6-7 cracke, 6—- crack. 
[Goes with Crack v. The sb. is not known in 
OE., but corresponding forms occur early in the 
cognate langs.: OHG., ehrac, dial.G. krack, Du. 
hrak, and OHG. *chrak, MHG. and G. &rach, 
MDu. crak (dat. erdke), mod.Du. Araak, ELF ris. 
hrak and &rié. Cf. also F. crac (in Cotgr. 1611), 
similarly related to craguer.] orig. An imitation 
of the sharp sound caused by the sndden breaking 
of anything hard; whence, I. any sharp dry sound, 
II. a break or breaking of various kinds, with III. 
sundry transferred applications, 

I. Of sound. * inarticulate. 

1, A sudden perp and loud noise as of some- 
thing breaking or bursting; ¢g. the crack of a 
rifle, a whip, of breaking icc, bones, ete. or- 
merly applied also to the roar of a cannon, of a 
trumpet, and of thunder ; the last is still common 
dial., and in the archaic phrase the ‘crack of 
doom’, i.e. the thnnder-peal of the day of judge- 
ment, or perh, the blast of the archangel’s trump. | 

at Cursor M, 18953 (Gott.) All ca dof pat grisli 
crack. ¢1335 &. £. Alt. . B. 1210 Cler claryoun crak 
cryed on-lofte. 1460 Lydcans Disc. 962 Veta Wye legge 
to-brak, That men herde the krak. ¢ 1489 AxTON Blartch- 
ardys liv. 218 Huge and horible crakes of thuunder. 1549 
Compl, Scot, vi, 60 Vhe euyl tbat the thondir dois..is dune 
or ve heir the crak of it. 1557 Totted’s Misc. (Arb.) 12 
Cannons with their thundryng cracks, 1605 Suaxs, Macé, 
tv. i. 117 What will the Line stretch out to th’ cracke of 
Doome? 1626 Bacon Syfva § 2:0 In Thunder, which is 
far off .. the Lightning precedeth the crack, a good space. 
1718 Gay Let. to Mr. = Aug,, There was heard so loud 
acrack, as if heaven had split asunder, 1803 Med. 7rné. 
1X. 203, I made the necessary extension until the joint 

ave a crack. 1832 Hr. Martineau Life it Wrids viii. 100 

he crack of his whip. 1867 ParkMan Jesuits N, Amer. 
xvi, (1875) 219 The deadly crack of the rifle. 

b. A cannon-shot (os.); a rifle-shot (cof/og.). 
Gyuis [engines] for crakkis, crakkis of wer: cannon. 
1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 250 Bot ts for crakkis had 

henane. /did. x1x. 399 Twa novelreis that day thai saw... 
The tothir crakkis war of wer, That thai befor herd neuir 
cir. 1605 Suaxs, Afucd. 1. ii, Ey As Cannons ouer-charg'd 
with double Cracks, 1849 W, 5. Mayo Xadoolah (1887) 23, 
I thought I'd take a crack at him. 5 Smeorey //. 
Coverdale i, 3, 1 mean to carry you off ., for a crack at the 
rabbits, ; 

c. A sharp, heavy, sounding blow. (co//og.) 

1838 Dickess O. Ywesé xxii, I'll do your business myself 
with a crack on the head, 1855 Sneviey A. Coverdale ii. 
(Reldg.) 11 You hit him an awful crack! 1882 J. Sturcis 
Dick's Wand. Ww, xvi. 156 To. shit him o crack over the 
sleek head. 


CRACK. 


2. The time occupicd by a crack or shot; a 
moment, instant. /: a crack; in a moment, im- 


mediately (cf. tv a fevtukle). collog. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Shepherd 1. i, | trow, when that she 
saw, witbin a crack, She came with aright thieveless errand 
back. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 I. 161 They... 
will behere ina crack. 1834 A.W. oe ae. under 
7 Admin. (1837) IIL. 162 He was a Reformer in the crack 
of a whip. 1883 Stevenson Treasure Isl. tv. xxi. (1886) 
171 He was on his feet again in a crack. A : 

3. The breaking of wind, ventris crepitus. 


Obs. exe. dial. 

1387 Trevisa /Zigdex (Rolls) I. 409 A crak of be neper 
ead . 1425 Wretoun Cron, vil. xxvi. 47, Lattand a crak, 
pat men mycht bere. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 464 
That he should. .Ict a cracke downwards, 1611 Cotcr. s.v. 
Soubchantre. 

** vocal. 

4. Loud talk, boast, brag; hence, sometimes, 
exaggeration, lie. arch. or dial, (In this sense 
there was a tendency in 16thc. to use crake as a 
distinctive form. Cf. Crack v, 6.) 

¢1450 Harpine Aap of Scot?. (National MSS, Scotl. 1. 
Ixx.), Wher Pluto. .regnetb in wo In his palais of pride with 
boste and crak (r7me Jak]. 1523 St. Papers Hien. Vili, V1. 
122 Notwythstondynge the Frenchemennys crakes. 1550 
J. Coxe Eng. & Fr. Heralds iii. (1877) 92 Crackes, lyes, 
vauntes, bostes and fables. xg90 Spenser F. Q.u. xi. 10 
Leasinges, backbytinges and vain-glorious crakes. 1621-1 
Burton Anat, Aled. 1. ii. 1. xiv, 122 Out of this fountain 
(conceit] procced all those cracks and brags. 1773 Goins. 
Stoops to Cong. u. Wks. (Globe) 657/2 J'ony. That's a 
damned confounded—crack. [1892 sult heard from school- 
boys, though ¢racker is more common.] 

. Brisk talk, conversation ; A/. news. Sc. and 


north dial. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Shepherd n. i, Come sit down And 
gie’s your cracks. What's a’ the news in town? 1785 Burns 
Holy Fair xxvi, They're a’ in famous tune For crack that 
day. @1810 TANNAHILL /’oemrs (1846) 55 Gossips ay maun 
hae their crack. 1865 THoreau Cafe Cod v. 92 Having 
had anotber crack with the old man. 1880 Besanr & Rick 
Seamy Side xxviii. 243 Vo have a crack with the boatman 
on the beach. 

II. Breaking ; fissure. 

8. Thieves slang. House-breaking. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. s.v. The crack is the game 
of house-breaking; a crack is a breaking any house or 
building for the nae of plunder. 1838 Dickens O. Tiwst 
xxii, ‘ Here’, said Toby. .‘Success to the crack 1’ 

7. A fissure or opening formed by the cracking, 


breaking, or bursting of a hard substance. 

1530 PALscr.210/2 Cracke, breakyng, /ente. 1694 Coll. Scv. 
Late Voy. u.(1711) 30 A Mountain. full of craks all filled 
up witb Snow. 1863 Fr. A. Kempe Resid. in Georgia 37 
Centipedes..come out of the cracks. .of the walls. 

b. A break in which thc parts still remain in 
contact ; a partial fracture. 

1590 Sir J. Suvtu Disc. Weapons 21 In case their peeces 
by overcharging..or crackes, or rifts, doo breake. 1665 

OOKE Aficrogr. 43, I have very often been able to make 
a crack or flaw, in some convenient pieces of Glass, to 
appear and disappear at pleasure. 1758 Handmaid to 

rts (1764) LI. 347 The surface will appear covered with.. 
a net-work of an infinite number of cracks. 1854 Roxatps 
& Ricnarpson Chem, Technot. (ed.2) 1. 86 The most porous 
pieces (of charcoal], and suchas are fullof cracks. A/od. A 
crack ae the bell so minute as to be with difficulty distin- 
guished, 

8. Of things immaterial: A flaw, deficiency, 
failing, unsoundness. 

1570 Dex Math. Aaa 46 Such, as so vse me, will finde a 
fowle Cracke in their Credite. 1588 Suaxs. Z. Z. 2. v. ih. 
415 My loue to thee is sound, sans cracke or flaw. 6x1 — 
Wint, T.1, ii. 322, I cannot Beleeve this Crack to be in my 
dread Mistresse. 1862 Burton Bk, Hunter (1863) 7 The 
man who has 110 defect or crack in his character. 

9. The breaking of the voice; cracked or broken 
condition of voice. 

x61r Suaks. Cyd. rw. ii. 236 Though now our voyces, 
Have got the mannish cracke, 

10. A flaw of the brain; a craze, unsoundness 
of mind. 

160r ? MARsTon Nae & Kath. n.9 Here they come 
reeling. -hauing a cracke in their heads, 163 T. Power 
Lon All Trades 143 A man most subject to the niost 
wonderfull Crack. 1710 Steers Zafer No. 178 22 The 
Upholsterer, whose Crack towards Politicks I have hereto- 
fore mention’d. 1891 A/onth LXXII. 494 The crack in 
Laurence Oliphant’s mind was growing wider. 

III. Transferred and doubtfully derived senses. 

til. A lively lad; a ‘rogne’ (playfully), 
a wag. 

[Conjectured by some to be short for crach-hemp, crack. 
_s ee used playfully. Cf. also mod. Icel. Arak&i 

urchin’. 

1597 SuAKs. 2 Hen, IV, ut ii, 34 When hee was a Crack, 
not thus high. x607 — Com 1, iii, 74 Vai. Tis a Noble 
childe. Virg. A Cracke Madam. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
ev. u. i, Enter Cupid and Mercury, disguised as Pages. 
Mer. .. Since we are turn’d cracks, let’s study to be like 
cracks; practise their language and behaviours. 16g Hey- 
woop Four Prentises Wks. 1874 II. 253 It is a rogue, a 
wag..A notable dissembling lad, a Cracke. 164 .M. 
Wand, Few (1857) 44 Who is it, Joculo? A melancholy 
Hee.-cat (sir) said the cracke, a wilde man. 1673 R. Heap 
Canting Acad. 76 An arch Crack..had observed what 
counterfeit Rogues the major part of these were. 

+12. ee 4] A boaster, braggart, liar. Ods. 

¢x600 Day Begg. Bednail Gr. (1659) F, If I snip not off 


their purses then call me crack. 1681 W. RoserTson 
Phraseol, Gen. 405 A crack or boasting fellow, gloriosus. 
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13. [from 5] One full of conversation. Sc. 

1827 Scorr Frui. (1890) I. 349 A bauld crack that auld 
papist body. r18ag9 — Antiz. Advt., To be a gude crack, 
that is, to possess talents for conversation. 

+14. [? from 8] A woman of broken reputation ; 
a wench, a prostitute. Ods. 

1676 D’Urrey Alad. Fickle v. ii, He that you quarrel’d 
with about your Crack there. 1706 Coiier Ref, Ridic. 

79 Her Beauty, Wealth and Birth, could not secure her 
rom being consider’d as a Crack. 1715 VANBRUGI Country 
ffo. u,v, My Sister was with mie, and it seems he took her 
for a Crack. 19 D’Urrey Pills V. 27 Cracks that Coach 
it now. 1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar T., Crack, a whore. 

+15. [from 10] A crack-brain, a crazy fellow. 

arjor SEDLEY Grumbler n, Is not that the Crack you 
turn‘’d away yesterday? 171r Appison Sfect. No. 251 2, 
1 cannot get the Parliament to listen to me, who look upon 
me, forsooth, as a Crack, and a Projector. 

16. That which is the subject of boast or culogy; 
that which is ‘ cracked up’; a horse, player, ship, 
regiment, etc. ofsupcrior excellence: sce CRACK a. 

1637 Sturvev Hyde Park ww. iii, 1st Gent. What dost 
think, Jockey? 2d Gent. The crack o’ the ficld’s against 
you. 1673 Drypen Jarr. & da Alode v. i. 1703 English 
Sfy 255 (Farmer) Most noble cracks and worthy cousin 
trumps. 1843 (¢/tde’, Cracks of the Day [with engravings 
of celebrated race-borses]. 1868 Paéily Ted. 16 Apr., They 
were the ‘cracks’ of the regulars, as the Scottish and the 
London were the ‘cracks’ of the volunteers. 1881 Daély 
News g July 2 (Cricket: When the Harrow crack had made 
go, he was badly missed at mid-off. 1886 Blackww. Alag. 
Aug. 227 Our leading counsel— we had engaged a couple of 
cracks—began to state our casc. 

17. [from the vb. 11] Zhieves’ slang. A burglar ; 
== CRACKSMAN, 

1749 Goappy Life Bampfylde-Al, Carcw (Farmer), No 
strange Abram, rufiler crack, 1857 Punch 31 Jan. 49/2 
(S Zan ab The High-toby, mob, crack and_ serceve 
model-school. c ; : 

18. s/ang. Dry wood (from its sound in breaking, 
or burning). (Cf. CRackMaANs.) 

1851 Mavurrw Lond, Labour I. 328 he next process isto 
look for some crack (some dry wood to light a fire). 

Crack (krek), v. Forms: 1 craeian, 3 eraky, 
ehrakien, 3-4 eraken, (4 eracche), 4-7 crake, 
crak, 5-6 erakke, 6-7 cracke,6- crack. [Com- 
mon Tentonic: OF, cractan (:—*hrakijan) =OHG. 
krachin, chrahhén, MBG. and mod.G,. &rachen, 
MDu. craken, mod.Du. and Low G. kraken. 
Mod.Dnu. has also a by-form drakken, dial. 11G. 
hracken :-OLG, krakkén. Cf. also Fr. craguer, 
cracquer in same sense (16thc.), perh. from German, 
The regular phonctic descendant of OF. cractan 
is crake (cf. macian make, wacian wake), which 
showed a tendency in 16th. to become a distinct 
form (in sense 6), and is now actually so used 
dialectally, e.g. in Essex. The form with short 
vowcl has probably prevailed through the influence 
ofthe sb., and the continuous tendency to keep the 
word echoic, as in cuckoo; the mod. Du. and dial. 
Germ. parallel form goes back to au early date.] 

orig. To make a dry sharp sound in breaking, 
to break with this characteristic sound; hence, in 
branch I, mainly or exclusively of the sonnd; in 
II, of the act of breaking. 

I. Referring mainly to the sound, 

1. intr. To make a sharp noise in the act of 
breaking, or as in breaking; to make a sharp or 
explosive noise (said of thunder or a cannon 
(chiefly dia/.), a rifle, a whip, ete.). 

¢x000 Ags, /’s. xIv[i]. 3 Us puhte for bam zebune, pzet sio 
eorbe eall cracode. ¢1205 Lay. 1875 Banes ber crakeden. 
@ 1300 Cursor AT, 3568 (Gott.) His heued bigines for to 
schake.. And bis bonis for to crac. ¢c1300 A. Adis. 4438 
The speris craketh swithe thikke. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. Ry_xvi. xciv. (1498) 585 Comyn salt cracketh and 
sperkleth in fyre. ¢ 1400 Fzatne § Gaw. 370 The thoner 
fast gan crak. 1535 CovERDALE Zzeé, xxi. 6 Mourne ther- 
fore yt thy loynes crack withall. 1563 FULKE Aleteors 
(1640) 23 b, Moist wood that cracketh in the fire. 1621-51 
Burton Anat. Afel. 11, ii. 1v. 285 Aurun fulminans which 
shall..crack lowder then any gunpowder. 1774 Gotps™. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 174 At every twist the bones of the 
buffalo were heard to crack. 1788 7vifler No. xxiv. 309 
The whips of the postillions again cracked. 1871 B. Tavtor 
Faust (1875) II. 26 Trees. .That tumble cracking. 

b. collog. To shoot (with fire-arms), fire. 

1891 Standard 23 Jan., Skirmishers went forward and 
cracked at the retreating foemen. A 4 

2. trans. To cause (anything, e.g. a whip, one’s 
thumb) to make a sharp noise. 

1647 STAPYLTON Yuvenal 45 The carter cracks his whip. 
1696 tr. Di Mont's Voy. Levant 275 Waiting-Women .. 
who..crack all the Joynts of their Arms, 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. UW. 55 The post boy cracked his whip inces- 
santly, 1877 Besant & Rice Son of Vude. 1, viii. 96 Flour- 
ishing bis stick, and cracking scornful fingers. 

3. To strike with a sharp noise; to slap, smack, 
box. Now dia/. 

¢1470 Haroinc Chron. cv. iti, [The] Danes all were.. 
Without mercie cracked yvpon the croune. 1850 Mrs. 
Stowr Uncle Toni’s C.iv.2x ‘She oughter cracked me over 
de head for bein’ so sarcy.’ 


b. Cricket slang. To hit (a ball) hard with the 


bat. 
1882 Daily Tel. 19 May, Ulyett let out at Morley and 
cracked him hard to the on for a brace of 4's. 


CRACK. 


+4. intr. To break wind, crepitum reddere. Obs. 
1653 Urnquiart Rabelais 1.xxi, Then he. .belched, cracked, 
yawned, ete. @ 1693 /bid, 1. ¥. 54. 

5. trans. To uttcr, pronounce, or tell aloud, 
briskly, or with é&a¢; formerly in crack a boast, 
word, jest ; and still in crack a joke. 

£1315 Suoreuam 99 Wordes that he craketh. ¢1386 
Cuavcer Aeere’s 7.81 He crakked boost, and swor it was 
hat so. 1402 Hoccheve Let. of Cupid 328 Kepe thyn 
owne what men clappe orcrake !” a 1420 — De Reg. Princ. 
3092 Not a worde dar he crake. 1go8 Fiser If s. (1876183 
Myn enemyes craked and spake many grete wordcs. 1596 


Srenser #, Q. v. iii. 16 And further did uncomely speeches 
crake [rime take]. a 1637 Ib. Joxson //orace’s Art of I’. 


Wks. (Rtldg.) 733/2 Or crack out bawdy speeches, and un. 
clean, 1721 Botixcaxoke in Swift's Lett. (1766) IL. 17 He 
cracked jests. 1753 Smontetr Ct. Pathont (1784) 211/1 [Ie] 
would fain have cracked a joke npon their extraordinary 
dispatch. 1767 Baéler 1. 265 He. .will. even. .crack his in- 
delicate ambiguities upon his children. 1860 ‘Miackrray 
Round. Papers, Thorns in Cush. (1875) 47 Whilst the doctur 
-- cracked his great clumsy jokes upon you. 

8. intr. ‘Vo talk big, boast, brag; sometimes, to 
talk scornfully (of others). Now Oés. or dial, 
1460 Yorwneley Alyst. 111 Hard | never none crak so elere 
out of toyne, ¢1470 Haruixe Chron. Ded. viii, Ve Scottes 
will aye bee hostyng & crakyng. a 1553 Upale Royster 2D. 
1. i. (Arb.) 12 All the day long is he facing and craking Of 
his great actes in fighting and fraymaking. 1621-51 Bur- 
TON slnat. Aled ui. ut, What is it they crake so much 
of? 1633 ‘T. Apams Con: 2 Peter ii. 1 ‘Thus the ring- 
leaders hegin..to crack of their forces. 1702 C. Matnick 
Magn. Chr. m1. i, 1852) 277 One that wonld much talk 
and crack of his insight. 1716 Appison Drummer 1. L 
‘Thou art always cracking and boasting. 1852 Cartvie Let. 
in Fronde Life in Lond. (684) 11. xx.107 My sleep was 
nothing to crack of. 18g5 E. Waven Lac. Life (1357) 24 
That's naut to crack on. 

tb. with 047. c. To boast. Obs. 

1545 Jove /ixf, Dan. ii. Cvijb, Thei hosted and craked 
religiouslye dreames to be shewed and declared of God. 
1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 181 Lorde how the Flemines 
bragged, and the Hollanders craked, that Calice should be 
wonne and allthe Englishemen slain. 1621-51 Purtox las. 
Me“. u,v. 4. iii, Which he. .crackes to be a most sovcraigue 
remedies 1677 Gate Cot. Gentiles 11.38 [Vhe Stoics} crack 
that the dutics of Virtue are therefore honest and desirable. 

t¢@. ¢rans. (with simple 047.) To boast of. Obs. 

1653 Prevts Disg.in Phenix (1708) LH. 318 They continually 
crake the perpetual Conscut of the Fathers. 

7. cutr, To converse briskly and sociably, chat, 
talk of the news (sce the érams, ‘crake a word’ in 
8). Se. and north. dial. 

¢ 1480 Iluxryson Mor. Fat, 37 As they were crackand in 
this case. .In came the Jow, the mother of the Lam. 1529 
Lynxngsay Compiaynt 235 Bot sum to crak, and sum to 
clatter. @ 1605 MontGomERie Navigationn 201 They tuik 
some curage, and begonth to crak. 1787 Berns Teea Days 
133 The cantie auld folks crackin crouse. 182r CLarn. F7//. 
Alrnstyr. 1, 115 He’d many things to crack on with his ale. 
1887 Stevexson Underwood u. iv. 88 ‘Twao’ them walkiu’ 
an’ crackin’ their lane.’ f 

8. trans. Crack up: to praise, enlogize (a person 
orthing). So ¢o crack into (repute, ete.) collog. 

1844 Dickesxs Afart. Chez. xxxiii. 392 ‘Our backs is easy 
ris. We must be cracked up or they rises, and we snarls .. 
You'd better crack us np, you had!’ 1857 Huanes Jon 
Brown 1. vi, Then don’t object to my cracking up the 
old School House, Rugby. 1884 drerican VII. 334 
Mexico..is not what it has been cracked up to be. 1892 
Standard 1 Jan. 3/3 Unfortunate individuals who are for 
a time ‘cracked’ into reputation by ill-advised patrons. 

II. Kcferring mainly to the breaking indicated 
by the sound. 

9. trans. To break anything hard witha sudden 
sharp report; now chiefly of things hollow, a 


skull, a nut, etc. 

¢1300 //avelok 568 Hise croune he ther crakede Ageyn a 
gret ston. /é2d. 914 Stickes kan ich breken and kraken. 
1393 Lane. 2. #2. C. xxi. 76 Quikliche cam a cacchepol 
and craked atwo bere legges. 1483 Cath. Angl, 80 To 
Crakk nuttes, xuediare. 1553 Eprex J'reat, Newe Ind. 
(Arb.) 42 To cracke the nutte, he must take the payne. 
1599 GREENE AUhonsusi1. 7 Every coward that durst crack 
a spear. .for his lady’s sake. 1631 Wrever Anc. Fun. Alon 
50 They crackt a peeces the glasse-windowes. 1859 Texny- 
Son Geraint & Enid 573 Who heaved his blade aloft, And 
erack’d the helmet thro’, and bit the bone. 1863 Drarer 
Intell, Devel. Europe v. (186s) 111 [Diogenes] taking a 
louse from his head, cracked it npon her altar. 

+ b. (from i* use of phr. 40 crack a nut: see 
Nut) To puzzle out, make out, solve, discuss. Ods. 
x622 Frercuer Sf. Curate un. ii, I'll come sometimes, and 
crack a case [at law] with you. 1712 Swirt Zo Dr. Sheri- 
dan, When with much labour the matter I crackt. 19768 
Wes ey Wes. (1872) XII. 409 Logic you cannot crack with. 
out a tutor. 

10. ¢ransf. To get at the contents of (a bottle or 
other vesscl) ; to empty, drink, ‘discuss’, 

?1g.. in Ritson Robin Hood 1. xxxvii. 60 They went toa 
tavern and there they dined, And bottles cracked most 
merrilie. 1597 Suaxs. 2 //en. /V, v. iii. 66 You'l cracke a 
quart together? Ha, will you not? 1677 YARRANTON Eng. 
improv, 164 And sometimes stay to crack a_ Pot or two 
with the good Host. 1749 Firtoinc Yom Yones vi. ix, 
When two gentlemen..are cracking a bottle together at 
some inn, 1775 Char. in Ann. Reg. 25/2, I think we may 
venture to crack another bottle. x18gr ‘THAcKERaY Eng, 
Hus. iii, (1876) 223 [He] bragged about ..the number of 
bottles that he. .had cracked overnight. 

Ll. Thieves’ slang. To break open. 
crib: to break into a house, 

1725 New Cant. Dict., Crack, is also used to break open: 
as, To crack up a Door, 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. 


To crack a 


CRACK. 


Crack, 10 break open. 1838 Dickexs O. Tii'st xix, The 
crib’s barred up at night fike a jail; but there’s one part we 
can crack. 1861 H. Kixostev Ravenshoe xxxvii. (D.), If 
any enterprising burglar had taken it into his head to crack 
that particular crib known rs the Bridge Hotel. 


12. fig. To break (a vow, promise, ctc.), Now 
dial. To crack tryst (Se.); to break or prove false 


to an engagement. 

1876 Fresina Panofl. Epist. 342 Cracking in sunder the 
conditions of that covenaunt. 1712 W. Rocenrs Voy. 256 He 
will crack a Commandment with ber, and wipe off the Sin 
witb 1he Church's Indulgence. 

4+ 18. intr. To snap or split asnnder. Ods. 

e1ygo Cursor M. 7202 (Trin.) Sampson waked of his nap, 
his bonde dud heal lo crak. 2a 1400 Morte Arth, 3269 With 
corowns of clere golde that krakede in sondire. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 28 The hoopes of his barrels cracked and brake. 
1745 P. ‘Tomas Yrul. Anson's Voy. 21 ‘The... Rigging 
cracking and flying in Pieces. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 
38 All her (Nature’s] bonds Crack’d. 

b. frans. 

1605 Suaks. Lear in. ii. 1 Blow windes, and crack your 
cheeks. 1635 A. Starrorp Fem. Glory (1869) 148 Till. .love- 
strained cries Crackt her poore heart-strings. 

+14. intr. Of persons: To come to a rupture, 
split, break off negotiations. Oés. 

1563-87 Foxr A. & AL. (1684) ITI. 301 Upon these two 
matters they crack, 

15. fg. To eome to pieees, collapse, break down, 
(Cf. the bank broke.) Now only tn racing slang. 

1658-9 Hurton's Diary (1828) 111. 99 They came into this 
Honse, and voted themselves a Parliament. They acted 
high in some things, and soon cracked. «1700 Daypes (J.), 
The credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, cracks 
when little comes in, and much goes out. 1884 Graphic 1 
Sept. 278,'1 The first named (of the racing horses]. .* cracked 
some distance from home. 189: Sfortseianx 8 July 8'4 
‘Twice, however, the Dublin crew looked like ‘cracking’. 


16. intr. To break without complete scparation 


or displacement of parts, as when a fracture or | 


fissure does not extend quite across. 

a1400 Cow, Myst. xxxii, 325 For thrust [thirst] asundyr 
my lyppys syn crake. oki Saimon Polygraph. u. xxii. 
10g Some Colours as Lake, Umber and others .. will crack 
when they are dry. 
Boards begin to crack. a@1691 Vioyze (J.), By misfortune it 
cracked in the cooling. 1776 WitnErinc Srit, Plants 1796) 
IV. 243 When full grown the skin cracks and forms little 
scales. 1832 G. Porter Porcelain § Gl 232 With a piece 
of heated wire. .he traces a line upon the globe, and. .wet- 
ting the line thus traced, the glass will crack and divide 
along the line. 1855 Fraud. A. Agric. Soc. XV1.1 174 Heat 
causes these soils 10 crack, 1874 /’wuch 9 May, When the 
glaze on chinaware cracks, it is said technically 10 Le crazed. 

17. frans. To break or fracture (anything) so 
that the parts still remain in eontact but do not 
cohere, (Often contrasted with ércaé in its full 
sense.) 

1605 Be. Haut AMedit. 4 Vorvs 1. $99 Glasses that are 
once crackt, are soon broken. 41716 BLack art JI &s. (1723) 
1.147 Money .. so crack'd or broken that it will no longer 

ass in Paynient. 1845 D. Jrrroto Curtain Leet. xiii. 31 
There’s four glasses broke and nine cracked. 1850 Lyncu 
Theo. Trin. xi, 217 "Tis like a ball that time hath crackt. 
Mod, ‘The servants say it was cracked before. 

b. To break into fissures; to fissure, cause to 
split. 

1664 Eveiyy Kal. Hort, (1729) 226 Look to your Fountain- 
Pipes. .lest the Frosts crack them, 1698 Kritt A.xam. Th. 
Earth (1734) 73 For a long time efter the formation of the 
Earth 1ill the Sun had crackt lhe oulwerd crust thereof. 
ae Swirt Jral. to Stella 9 Oct., The poor old Bishop 
of London..I think broke or cracked his skull. 1791 
Geatl. Mag. LXI. uw. 1056 A.. flasb of lightning .. fell 
on the round tower of the church..1he wall of which it 
cracked for the space of several feet. 1836 MacciLtiveav Ir. 
Humboldt's Trav. x. 122 The ground was everywhere 
cracked and dusty. 

ec. with off frans, and énér. 

1665 Hooke Aficrogr. 43 Small. .thick bubbles of Glass.. 
being crack’d off from the Puntilion whilst very hol, and so 
suffered to cool without nealing. 1824-8 Lanpor /mag. 
Conv, Wks, (1846) L. 139 The varnish... cracked off, 

18. frans. To break the musical qualtty or clear- 
ness of (the voice); to render hoarse or dissonant, 
like a cracked bell. Also zxfr. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. w. v, He’s hoarce; the 
poor boye’s voice is crackt. 1607 Suaks. Tinton w. iil. 153 
Cracke ihe Lawyers voyce, That he may never more false 
Title plende, 1641 Mitton CA. Gort. Wks. 1738 I. 74 With 
such a scholastical Bur in tbeir throats, as hath. .crack’d 
their voices for ever with ge Gargarisms. 1866 
Kinostry /ferew, xx. 249 ¢ old Viking’s voice was 
cracked and feeble. J/od. He was a fine singer before his 
voice cracked, 

19. fig. (from the conseqnence of cracking the 
skull): To injure (the brain) ; to render of unsound 
mind. Cf. CRACKED 5. 

1614 B, Jonson Barth. Fair tw. i, Alas, his care will go 
near locrack him. 1645 Quartes Sof, Kecant. vii, 7 When 
wise men turn Oppressors, they have crackt Their under- 
standings in the very Act. 1692 Locke Yoleration 1, ii, 
Having crack’d himself with an ungovernable Ambition. 
es Stree Spect, No. 526 p3 Lest this hard student 
should. -crack bis brain with studying. 

20. To damage (something immaterial) so that 
it can never again be sound ; to ruin virtually. 

1590 Spenser /. Q: 1, i. 12 Ile fives... Ne yet hath any 
knight his courage crackt. 1612 T. Tavtor Comm. Titus 
tii, 1 Not that we call nny man lo the cracking of his estate. 
31691 Woop Ath, Oxon, 11. 95(This}..hrth much crak’d his 
Reputation. 1891 Spectator 6 July, Natural effect here is 


1688 Mince fr, Dict.s.v. Crack, These | 
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only suggested, because full effect would crack the drawiag 
convention. 
b. esp. in phr. Zo crack credit. 

1567 Test. A. Henrie Stewart iv, in Sempill Ball. (1872) 
Fra credite I crakit..No man wald trow tbe worde Vdi 
say. 1577 Hotinsuzo Cron. IV. 246 They had..dealt.. 
contrarie to..the law of armes, and thereby so greatlie 
cracked ibeir credits, 1677 Woarxeck Gt. Law Consid, iv. 

5 Ile asperses and seeks 10 crack the credit of this spol- 
less Virgin, 1688 R. Morme Armoury ii. 266/2 Trust..not 
..the Borrower if once or twice be hath cracked his Credit. 

III. Of sharp or sudden action. 
21. trans. To move with a stroke or jerk; to 


‘whip’ owf or on, snateh out, elap on. (collog.) 

a 1s4x Wyatt in Froude Hest. Eng. 111. 454) 1 reacbed to 
the letters..but he caught them. .and flung them. .into the 
fire. I overthrew him ane cracked them out. 1850 W. B. 
Crarke Wreck of Favorite 10 Her commander had cracked 
on all the canvas she could carry. 

22. intr. To‘ whip’ on, ‘pelt’ a/ong, travel with 
speed ; Naut. to elap on full satl (col/og.) 

3837-40 Hatisunton Clock. (1862) 43 He must have 
cracked on near about as fast as them other geese, 1847 
Ulustr, Lond. News 31 July 74/2 The trio coming. .as hard 
as they could crack. 1840 a Dana Bef. Mast xxxv. 133 
[We] set the flying-jib and crack on to her again. aei/ 
Suytu Sailor's Word-+tk., To crack on, to carry all sail. 
1890 W.C. Resse, Ocean Trag. 11, xix. 126, 1 doubt 
if anything will hinder the Colonel from cracking on when 
he catches sight of us. 

Crack (krek), a. collog. or slang. [CRACK sh, 
16, tsed aétrib.] Pre-eminent, superexcellent, 
‘ first-elass’. 

1793 Younc Aun. sigric. XIX. 95 (Sheep] called here 
{Suffolk) a crack flock, which is a provincial term for excel- 
lent. 1807 W. ‘T'avtor in sian. Ret. V. 186 Crack regiments. 
1837 T. Hoon Yack Brag xiv, My sleeping-rooin..was the 
crack apartment of the hotel. 1839 ‘Tackerav Fatal 
Boots (186g) 365, 1 was..such a crack-shot inyself, thet 
fellows were shy of insulting me, 1884 Christian World 
14 Aug.622/1 It wasn’t. .the crack speakers that brougbt the 
crowds up. 

Crack (krack), adv., int. [The vb. stem so used.] 

1, adv. With a crack, with a cracking sound. 
(Cf. bang, bump, ete.) 

1767 S. Parerson Another Trav. 1. 18 Crack ! went the 
whip, and away flew the horses !_ 1807 Soutuev Espricila’s 
Lett. Ut. 269 Crack went his whip, and we were off. 1892 
Sat. Rev. 2 July 10/2 Crack went the mast. 

2. int. 

1698 Vaxsrucn sof ui, I'se get our wife Joan 10 be 
the queen's chambermmaid ; and then—crack says me I! and 
forget all my acquaintance. 1756 Amory Buactle (1770) 1. 
3 Crack ! all is gone and vanished on a sudden. 

Crack- in combination occurs in two groups 
of componnds: 1. Combs, in which crack. is the 
vb, stem governing an object; CRACK-HALTER, 
-HEMP, -JAW, -NUT, -ROPE, -TRYST; So t crack-fart, 
deriv. -er (see quots.). 2. Combs, in whlch crack- 
app. stands for cracked- (which is occasionally 
found in early examples): as CrAck-BRAIN(ED, 
*GROAT, -HEADED, °-SKULL, -WINDED, 

1569 in Wickeringill Priest-cr. wv. (1721) 212 FExcommunica- 
tions..are but what our Famous Gace Elizabeth, when 
Excommunicated by Pope Sergius, called them, the Popes 
Crackfarts. 168a N. O. Boflean's Lutrin u. 15 ler Head- 
Quarters Where e‘re she (Fame, Ramour] roam'd by day, 
was the Crack-farters | 

Crack, obs. dial. f. Cra sd,! 

Crackable (kra‘kib’l), «. 
| Capable of being cracked. 

1862 Guardia: 16 Apr. 1 The fort which can mount the 
hugest ordnance, and can be so constructed as not to be 
crackable. 1873 Miss Brovcuton Nancy I. 221 Most of 
them of a brittle crackable nature, 

b. as sd. (in f/.) Things that can be cracked. 
(nonce-use, after eatables, etc.). 

es ij T. Hewrert Parish Clerk 1.100 Fond 0’ breaking 
crackables. 

Hence Crackability, quality of being crackable. 

3810 W. Taytor in A/onthly Alag. 344 The crackability, 
which is here made tbe cbaracterisiic of this sort of nut. 

+Crackare't. Ods. souce-wd. [f. Crack, 
after F. sansonnet: see Cotgr.] = Crack sd. 3. 

x Urovnart Rabelars 1, ii, lo quell him comes Q. R. 
who limping frets At the safe passe o' lrixie Crackarets. 

Crack-brain (krekbréin). [For crackt-braiu: 
see next and CRACK- 2.] One having a cracked 
brain or impaired intellect ; a crazy fellow. 

¢1§70 Marr, Wit § Sc. u.i.in Hazl. Dodsley 11, 334 Such 
acrackbrain as thou art. a 1661 Hotypav Yurvenal g1 Sure, 
once thou wast No crack-brain. 3831 CartyLe Affsc. (1857) 
If, 329 Ifthe unhappy crackbrain any handicraft. 

b. attrib, 

1718 Be. Hurcuinson Witchcraft Ded., Any crack'd 
brain Girl, 1815 Lamp Lett, to Southey in Talfourd If. 10 
These crack-brain metaph ysics, 

Crack-brained (kravkbrZind), 2. Formerly 
eracked-, erackt-brained. [f. prec. + -ED.] Having 
the brain craeked or crazy, crazy-pated, impaired 
in intellect. 

1634 Canne Necess. Separ, (1849) 209 He would .. have 
called bim idle head, cracked-brained, fool. 1646 G. Danirt. 
Poems Wks, 1878 1.15 Crack-brain’d Menippus, 1671 
Granvitn Dise, AL. Stubbe 28 A crackt-brain'd Noddy. 
1739 Westev Wés. (1872) 1. 212 They always look me to 
be a little ecrrck-brained a1 Oxford. 143 Prescott 
Mexico \, 214 One of those crack-brained wits, — half 
wit, half fool. 186a Trenxcu Afirac. Introd. 82 A certain 
crnck-brained enthusiasm for. allegorical interpretation. 


[fi Crack uw + 


CRACKER. 


Cracked (krekt), 7#/. a. Forms: (5 erachyd), 
6-8 erackt, eraek’d, 7- -ed. [f. Crack v. 
+-ED 1.) 

1, Broken by a sharp blow. 

le 1440 Bone flor, 2027 He stode schakyng, the sothe to 
sayne, Crokyd and crachyd thertoo.] 1562 J. Hevwoou 
Prov, & Epigr. (1867) 201 Not woorth a crakt nut. 1596 
Suaxs. 1. Hen. 1V, un. iii. 66 We must haue bloodie Noses, 
and crack’d Crownes. 1856 Oxmsten Slave States 477 
— rice (broken in 1he process of removing the 

ull}. 

2. Burst asunder, fissnred, fnll of cracks. 

1s7o Levixs Afanif. vis Cracked, rintosus. 1577 tr. 
Bultinger’s Decades Pref, A ship..so rent with rocks, so 
cracki and viterly decaied, 1806 Afed. Frail, XV. 116 Their 
tongue is red, dry, and cracked. 1837 Dickens Lickwick 
iii, ‘Whe lips were parched and cracked in many places. Afad. 
The parched and cracked soil of the plain. 

3. Broken without separation of parts, fractured ; 


partially broken so as to be no longer sound. 

1503 Act 19 /fen, V1, c 5 Half Groats .. being Silver 
thowbeit they be cracked) shall..be curreat, a 1631 Drav- 
ton Triumph David, His brazen armour gaue a jarring 
sound Like a crackt bell. 1685 Gracian'’s Courtiers Orac, 
173 Tbe crackt pot seldom breaks, 1817 SHELLEY Hate 2 
ife took an old cracked lute. 1879 Tennyson Fadcon, But 
one piece of eartheaware..and that cracked! — 

4. fig. Damaged, having flaws ; impaired or un- 
sound in constitution, moral character, reputatton, 
ete., blemished; + bankrupt (0ds.). 

1527 St. Papers Henry VIII, 1. 278 Contynuyng my 
jorneys..withe suche diligence, as myn olde and cracked 
Naiy may endure. ¢1575 Fetke Confut. Doct. Purgatory 
(1577) 395 His cracked credit is nothing regarded of vs. 
1609 DEKKER Gulls {forne-bk. 25 Stammering oul a most 
false and crackt Latin oration. 1632 Row rev Homan 
never vext in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 167 These two crack’d 

allants Are in several bonds.. For a debi of full_two 
frowned g-piece, 1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1564/4 Two Geld- 
ings, one of them black..his Wind a little crack’d. 1688 
Miece Fr, Dict. s.v., Crackl.. gut a fait bangueroute. 
104 Swirt Project Adu, Kelig., A cracked chambermaid. 
1824 W. Irving 7. Trav. I]. 39 A masculine widow, of 
cracked character. P 4 

5. Of the brain, mind, etc.: Unsound, impaired, 
somewhat deranged. Of a person: Unsound in 
mind, slightly insane, crazy. (Now collog.) 

31611 Cotcr., Estropié de caboche, ow de cernelie, frantick, 
witlesse, braine-sicke, brain-crackt. 1614 Br, Hatt Recol- 
lect. Treat. 758 Thai which this man was wonl so oft to 
object to his (rorer (a cracki braine, 1692 Locke Educ, 
Wks, 1812 1X. 163 Would you aot think him a litile cracked 1 
1705 Vaxsrucn Con/ed, 1. i, You areas studious as a crack’d 
Chymist. 1775 Jotinson 18 Apr. in Boswell, 1 never could 
see why Sir Roger is represented as a little cracked. 31844 
Darwin in Ly & Lett, (1887) II. 29, I must have been 
cracked to have written it, for I have no evidence. 1874 
Maupstey Aespons. in Ment, Dis. ii. ag They were cracked, 
but as it has been remarked, the crack let in light. 

6. Of the voice: Sounding like a cracked bell, 
broken in musical quality or clearness, 

1739 Gray Lett, Wks, (1884) Il, 22 Imagine.. all tbis 
transacied by cracked voices, 1789 Buaxey fYist, Afus. IV. 

22 Old Cuzzoni, who sung ..with a thin crack voice. 1834 

fepwin Angler in Wales 11. 17 Shelley’s [voice] was 
equally extraordinary, being what I should call a cracked 
soprano, 3851 HawtHorxe //o, Sev. Gables xvii, Tbe 
cracked jarring note. 

7. Comb.: see CRACK-BRAINED, CRACK-WINDED. 

Cracken, var. of KRAKEN. 

Cracker (kreko1). Also 6crakar, 6-7 craker. 
[f. Crack 2 + -En1,] One who or that which 
cracks (in any of the senses of the vb.). 


1, gen. 

3645 13. Jonson Staple of News Prol. for Crt., To scholars 
. nbove the vulgar sort Of nut-crackers, that “ come for 
sight. 1842 Dickans A ster. Bede ancy 14/1 A teller of anec- 
dotes and cracker of jokes. 1886 Besant Childr, Gibeon ti. 
xviii, A professional in his own line, a cracker of cribs. 

2. esp. A boaster, braggart ; Aence, a liar. 

rgog Barcray Shy of Polys (1874) 1. 32 Crakars and 
bosters with Courters auenterous, 1573 Tusser //usb, 
(1878) 121 Two good hay makers, woorth twentie crakers. 
1895 Suaxs. oA i, i. 147 Whal cracker is this same thal 
dete our eares With this abundance of superfluous breath? 
3652 Asumote Theatr. Chem. cx. 208 Beware. .Of Boasters 
and Crackers, for they will thee beguile. 1746 Brit, Alag. 
48 Crackers against you are hang’d in Effigy. 

8. familiar or collog. A lie. 

ax62g Firtcner Woman's Price. iv, Crackers Put now 
upon me? 1863 Reaoz f/ard Cash |. 28 That was a cracker 
of those fellows. 187: Darly News 24 July, Learning to 
tell lies, and calf them ‘crackers’. : x 

4. U.S. A contemptuous name given in southern 
States of N. Ameriea to the ‘poor whites’; whence. 
familiarly, to the native whites of Georgia and 


Florida. Also aérid. 

According to some, short for CoRN-CRACKER ; but early 
quots feave this doubtful. 

1784 Lond. Chron. No, 4287 Maryland, the back settle- 
ments of which colony had since the peace been greatly 
disturbed by the inroads of that hardy banditti well known 
by the name of Crackers. 18: Lyewt ead Visit U.S. IT 
73 Sometimes .. my host would be of the humblest class of 
‘Crackers’, or some low, illiterate German or Irish _emi- 

ants. 1856 Oxustep Slave States 548 The operatives in 
ite cotton-mills are said to be mainly * Cracker girls’ (poor 
whites from the country) 1887 Seacon (Boston) 11 June, 
The word Cracker, .is supposed 10 — ~ Bested hy 
their cracking whips over oxen or mules in laking their 
cotton to ee 31888 Harper's Mag. July 240 They 
will live like the crackers of Georgia or the moonshiners 
of Tennessee. 


CRACKET, 
5. A local name for the Pintail Duck (Dafila 
uta), and the Corm-crake (Crex pratensis). 


1678 Ray IW illoughdy's Oruith. 376 The Sea-Pheasant or 
Cracker: Aas caudacuta, 1812 Smetun & Woon Buj- 
Jon's Nat. Hist. X. 155 Pintail, Sea Pheasant or Cracker. 
1843 YARRELL Hist. Brit. Birds (1845) ILI. 253. 1885 
Swainson Province. Names of Birds (KE. D, S.) 177 Corn 
Crake .. Creck, Cracker, or Craker (North ; Salop), Bean 
crake, or Bean cracker (South Peubroke), . 

6. A kind of firework which explodes with a sharp 
report or a succession of sharp reports. 

1590 GREENE Or/, Fur. (1599) 39 Yes, yes, with squibs and 
crackers brauely. 1661 Pepys Diary 5 Nov., Seeing the 
boys in the streets flying their crackers. 17oz De For 
Reform, Manners, Vhese are the Squibs and Crackers of 
tbe Law, Which Hiss, and make a Bounce, and then with. 
draw, 1851 D. Jerroto St. Giles xx. 206 Not a schoolboy 
but would have had his..pockets stuffed with crackers, 

b. (In full cracker bon-Gon.) A bon-bon, or small 
parcel of sweets, etc., containing a fulminant, which 
explodes when pulled sharply at botli ends. 

1841 Arp. Situ Delight/ul People in Alirror XXXVI. 
404 He exploded acracker bonbon. 1844 — Afr, Ledbury 
xxiv, (1886) 75 They paid compliments, and said clever 
things, and pulled crackers. 1882 B. M. Croker iter 
Pride 1. iv.61 You remember the cracker we pulled together 
+-on Monday, and I would not show you the motto ? 

+7. A pistol. Obs. slang. (Cf. BARKER 4.) 

1751 Smotiert Per, Pic. xxv, 1 don’t value your crackers 
of a rope’s end, , 

8. An instrument for cracking or crushing some- 
thing; a crusher; sfec. in £/, nut-crackers, 

1634 Massincer Very Woman ui. ii, A pair of nut-crackers. 
@ 1659 Osnorn Odbserv. Turks (1673) 344 The Tengues 
being at tbe best but the Crackers of” enowled e: the 
Kernel remaining useless .. till picked and dressed by Em. 
ployment and Experience. 1 Southey Nondescrifts vi, 
It were an easy thing to crack that nut Or with thy crackers 
or thy double teeth. 1874 Knicut Dict. Alech., Cracker.. 

One of the deeply grooved iron cylinders which revolve 
in pairs and inde the tough, raw caoutchouc. 1884 IWest 
Sussex Gaz, 25 Sept., Turnip slicer, oilcake cracker. 

b. humorously (in p/.\. The teeth. 

1815 Lams Let. to Wordsw, 9 Aug., I conjectwe my full- 
happiness'd friend is picking his crackers. . 

8. A thin hard biscuit. (Now chiefly in U. 8.) 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 459 Twenty barrels .. flour, 
20 barrels crackers, 30 bags navy bred 1847 De Quincey 
Sp. Mil, Nun Wks, (1890) XIII. 179 note, His patent for a 
machine that rolls and cuts crackers and biscuits. 18550. W. 
Hotes Poems 108 Crackers, toast, and tea. 1868 Lossinc 
Hudson 28 The hunters live chiefly on bread or crackers. 

10. us (S. Africa). (See quot.) 

1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa V1. 13 Sheepskin 
trousers—whicb, from the sound they make at every move. 
ment of the wearer, are called ‘crackers’. bid. 121 Equipped 
in the easy. dress of a broad brimmed ‘Jem Crow’ hat, a 
fustian jacket, leatber ‘ crackers’, 

ll. slang. a. A ‘cracking’ or ¢ rattling’ pace. 

1871 Daily News x Nov. (Farmer), The shooting party, 
mounting their forest ponies, came up the straighta cracker. 
1891 N. ote Doub. Event 124 Rob Roy made the pacea 
cracker past the sheds, 1892 Field 9 Apr. 514/2 The deer., 
went a rare cracker over Shirt Hill. 

b. A break-down, a smash: cf. CRAcK v. 1 5. 

ee Daily News 8 Nov. (Farmer), He’s gone a cracker 
over head and ears. 

Thence (once-wds.) Cravcker v. trans., to pelt 
with crackers. Cra‘ckeress, a female cracker. 
Cra‘ckery, crackers collectively. 

1870 Pall Alall G. 5 Nov. é They may not squib and 
cites the inhabitants. 1883 Chamd. Fru?. 690 This young 
crackeress was. .ill dressed and untidy. 1824 Mtss Mitrorp 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 57 As much of squibbery and crackery 
as our boys can borrow. i‘ 

Cracket (kreekét). xorth. dial, Also -it. [var. 
of CrIcKET.] 

1. =Cnricxer, a low stool (called in Scotl. a 


crackey-stool). 

1635 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 301 Maiking a cracket to kneall 
on. 1668 /did. 332 For a crackett for the reading Ww, 1S. 
1743-4 Mrs. Detany Life § Corr. (1861) II. 259 You de- 
sired me..to send you a pattern for crackets, 1834 Bishop. 
vick Garland e sits on his cracket. 1889 Archzol. 
liana N.S. XIII. 311 A third [cockpit]..where chairs 
and tables, stools and crackits. .were regularly fought for, 

2. =CRICKET, an insect. 

1803 R. Anperson Cumberld, Ball. 69 The crackets were 
chirping on the hearth. : 

Crackey 1 var. of Crikey, an exclamation. 

+ Cra-ck-groat. Ods. [See Crack- 2.] A 
‘cracked’ or damaged groat. 

(Cf xg03 in Crackro 3.] 1666 Bunyan Grace Ad, (1879) 
367 Like those crack-groats and fourpence-balfpennies that 
rich men carry in their Purses, when their Gold is in their 
Trunks at bome. 


+ Cra:ck-halter. Oés. [f. Crack v. + Hat- 
TER.] One likely to crack or strain a halter, 7.2. 
to die by the gallows; a gallows-bird; =crach- 
hemp, crack-rope. Also playfully: cf, ¢ rogue’. 

It has been suggested that the original sense was per- 
haps ‘one who has cracked or broken the halter, and so 
escaped death’, 2 

1566 Gascoianr Supfoses i. 4 You crackhalter, if I catch 
you by the ears, I’ll make you answer bape 1579 Gosson 
Sch. Abuse (Arb,) 30 The litle crackhalter that carrieth his 
maisters pantoufiles. 1607 Dekker Vorthw, Hoe w. Wks, 
1873 III. 52 Fetherstones boy, like an honest crack-halter, 
fea open all to one of my prentices. 

Cra‘ck-headed, 2. [See Crack: 2.] =Crack- 
BRAINED, crazy. 

Vou. II. 
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1796 Map. D'Arsiay Camilla v. iii, She likes our crack- 
headed old doctor, 1848 W. H. Ketty tr. 2. Blaste's Fist, 
Ter Y. 11. 395 What would you have me say to a crack. 
headed fellow like this ? 

tCra‘ck-hemp. Ofs. [f. Crack v. + les. 
= CRACK-HALTER. 

1996 Saks. Taw. Shr. v. i. 46 Vin. Come hither crack. 
hempe. Sion, Lhope | may choose Sir. Vin. Come hither 
you rogue. 

Crackiness (krevkin’s), colog. [f. Cracky + 
-NEss.] ‘The quality of being ‘ cracky’ ; craziness. 

1861 Leisure Hours in Town (1862) 131 An exhilaration 
that approaches to crackiness. 1891 Pad? Afall GC. 3 Oct. 
s/2 A huskiness of voice, perceptible in his opening sen- 
tences .. and ..a slight indication of ‘crackiness’ in the 
closing sentences, : 

Cracking (kravkin), v7. sb. [f. Crack 2. + 
-InG lJ The action of the verb Crack. 

1. The emisston of a sharp sound as in the act of 
breaking or bursting, or the noise so emitted. 

1290S. Eng, Leg. 1.452/114 Poru3 noy'se of be crake3zingue 

guode man i-heorde : pat put treo fel. ¢ 1340 Gaze. § Gr. 
Ant. 116 Pe first cors come with crakkyng of trumpes. ¢ 1400 
Destr, Troy xx. 8720 Wryngyng of hondes, Clamur &crie, 
crakkyng of fyngurs. 1535 Coverpate Ecc/. vii. 6 The 
laughinge of fooles is like y® crack ynge of thornes vnder a 
pott. 1658 Evetyn Diary (1827) iv 203 Peles do..stir at 
the cracking of thunder. 1817 T’. L. Peacock WMelincouré 
xxxvili, The cracking of whips. 1885 J/anch. Exam, 23 
June 5/3 The cracking of rifles was. . heard. 

+2. Exaggerated talking, bragging, boasting, 
Obs. or dial. 

€ 1440 romp, Parv. too Crakynge, or boste, Jjactancia, 
arrogancia. 1464 Paston Lett, No. 452 WI. 103 Hys gret 
crakyng and bost. 1564 RasteLt Confut. Jewells Serm, 
346, So much crakyng, so litle performyng. 1655 Cari. 
Tentations 62 The Cracking of a coward before he loseth 
the Victory. 1692 Christ Exalted § 147 Let us learn to 
know our selves... without any cracking. 

3. The breaking of anything hard and hollow; 
bursting or fissuring ; partially fracttring. 

€ 1400 Desty. Troy 5852 Crakk a of cristis, crusshyng of 
speiris. 1483 Cath. Augl. 80 A ca kynge, svelracio. 1674 
tr. Schefer's Lapland xxviii, 130 When they {reindeer} 
walk, tbe joints of their feet make a noise like the clashing 
of flints, or cracking of nuts. 1735 J. Price Stone-Br. 
Thames 5 Keep the whole Frame compacted together from 
any cracking or opening. 18x A. T. Tuomson Lond, Disp. 
(1818) p. xcii, They. .can sustain sudden alternations of heat 
and cold without cracking. a@ 1839 Praep Poems (1864) 1. 
54 Cracking of craniums was the rage. 

4. Damaging (of credit, reputation, etc.); a flaw. 

1587 Govina De Afornay xxv. (1617) 417 A cracking of his 
Credit. 1633 Amrs Agst. Cerem, Pref, 9 Even the courses 
Of the strictest saynts have ther cracking: Peter was a 
good man, and yet dissembled. 

5. attrib. 

1863 Tvtor Larly fist. Man, viii. 192 Larger pebbles, 
very likel used as cracking-stones. 

Cracking, Ppl.a. [f. CRack v. +-1NG 2] 

1. That cracks or makes a sharp noise as in 
breaking ; that breaks with a sharp report; that 
bursts asunder. 

¢ 1340 Gat. §& Gr. Knt. 1165 Wyth such a crakkande kry, 
as klyffes haden brusten. 1669 Wor.ivce Syst. Agric. xiv. 
(1681) 300 Roaring or distant Thunders signifie Wind ; but 
cracking or acute Thunders Winds and Rain. 1821 CLARE 
Vill. Minstr. 1. 74 Cracking whip and jingling gears. 
1868 Geo. Exior Sf. Gipsy 243, 1 stepped across the crack- 
ing earth, and knew ’Twould yawn bela me. 

+2. Bragging, boasting’; boastful. Oés. 

1528 Rov Sat. (Arb.) 43 Full of crakynge wordes inopin- 
able, 1589 Putresuam Eng, Poesie ui. xvi. (Arb.) 184 The 
craking Scotts..made this bald rime vpon the English-men, 
1603 Breton Packet Mfad Lett. 11/2 A Cracking Coward 
was well cudgeld for his knauery, 1687 Montacue & Prior 
Wind & P. Transv. 20 Come leave your Cracking tricks, 

3. slang, Vigorous, ‘rattling’, ‘thumping’. 

1880 Lavy F. Diniz Across Patagonia, He had gone quite 
ten miles at a cracking pace. 

Crack-jaw (krak)dz5), @. [f. Crack v + 
Jaw sb.] Fit to crack the jaws; difficult to pro- 
nounce. 

3826 Disraeti Viv, Grey v. xiii. 237 A Polish nobleman,a 
Count somebody; I never can remember their crack-jaw 
names, 1862 H. Marrvar Year in Sweden 1, 232 The 
names are far too crackjaw, 1886 G. ALLEN Alaimie’s Sake 
v, Your outlandish crack-jaw foreigner lingo. 

Crackle (krek’l), sd. (f. the vb.] 

1. The act of crackling ; the emission of slight 
cracks. : 

1833 Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike vi. 68 The occasional 
crackle when Allen folded his paper. 1855 CostELLo Stor, 
Screen 76 The crackle of the blazing faggots. 1872 Biack 
Adv, Phaeton xiv. 200 A thin crackle of laughter, 

+2. Something that makes a crackling noise; a 
rattle. Ods. 

1s9r Prercivat, Sp. Dict., Tredejo, a chesse boord, a 
childes crackle, : 

3. A kind of china ware characterized by the ap- 
pearance of minute cracks all over its surface. Also 
crackle-china, erackle-ware. So C: vackle-glass, a 
kind of glass of a similar character (originally 
made at Venice). ; . 

1867 Miss Brapvon X. Godzvir I. 170 Curious specimens 
of crackle, brought home by the Captain. 1885 G. H. 
Brovcuton Sk. Ravidbles Holland xvii. 231 Their rarest and 
choicest bits of old blue and crackle. p 

attrib. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 668 s.v. Glass, The reticu- 
fated glass, the crackle glass. .ave all due to the Venetians. 


CRACKLING. 


1883 Miss Brapoon Gold. Calfiv. 43 They had..sniffed at 
the stale fot- pourri in old crackle vases, 1881 Serf. Mag. 
XXI. 266/2 A skin like yellow crackle-ware, 

Crackle ‘krak’l), 7. (dim. and freq. of Crack 
v3 see -LE.J 

1. intr, To emit a rapid successton of slight 
cracks ; to crepitate. 

1560 T. Ixcecenn Disob, Child in Dodsiey WH. 315 My 
bones, alas, she will make to crackle. ¢ 1657 CowLey Afisc., 
Death W. Harvey ix, Condemn it to the Fire, and joy to 
hear It rage and crackle there. 1682 Crercn tr Lucretius 
(1683) 190 The Leaves all crackle. 1791 Cowrer Odlyss. 1x. 
80 Our tatter’d sail-cloth crackled in the wind. 1860 Tynxpatn 
Glag, i. xix. 332 During the time of cooling the ice crackled 
audibly from ‘its contraction. 1872 Harpwick Trad. Lanc. 
179 ITuge logs blazed and crackled. we 

tb. To trill or quaver in singing. (Used in 
contempt.) Ods, 

#1500 Cuckow 4 Night. xxiv, My song is both true and 
Plaine. though 1 cannot crakell so in vaine, As thou dost in 
thy throte. 

te. Luteplaying. (trans.) To play the notes 
of a chord in rapid sttccession instead of sinul- 
tancously ; to execute an arpeggio. Ods. 

1676 I’, Mace Musick's Alon, 170 To crackle such three. 
part stops is only to divide each stop, with your thuotb and 
two fingers, so as not to loose time, hut give each crotchet 
its due quantity. 

2. trans. To crush or break down with slight 
but rapidly continuous cracking; as in the case of 
anything hard and brittle. 

1611 Cotcr., Crousiller entre les dents, to crash, or crackle 
betweene the teeth, asa nutshell. 1881 J.W.OcLEHarveian 
Oration 119 The clowu who crackles his chestnuts at the 
Christmas fire. 

+3. zrtr. 
pieces. Ods, 

1735, Dict. Polygraph. sx. Colour, Uf there be too much 
gum, it will shine, and be apt to crackle off. 

4. trans. To crack (jokes) in a small way. 
NONCE-USC, 

1878 W.C, Samiti Hida (1879) 181 That wits might crackle 
their jests so droll. 

Crackled (kre‘k’ld), 4/7... [f. Cracker 2. 
+-ED'.] a. Marked with small cracks npon the 
surface. b. Of roast pork : Having the skin crisp 
and hard (see CRACKLING v7. sé. 2). 

1639 Gayton Art Longev. 32 The wayes are throng’d 
blockt up with bellies big, (And bellies would be so) for 
crackled pig. 1890 fal? Mad? G. 28 Oct. 2/1 The appear- 
ance of crackled roast pork, 

Cra‘ckless, ¢. rare. Without a crack; flaw- 
less, whole, unbroken. 

1616 J. Davirs Sir 7. Overbury's Wife Whs. (1876) 6 
Then sith good name’s (like glasse) zs frail as clear, All care 
should kee it cracklesse in thy Dear, 

Cracklin (krevklin), var. of Crackiixe, sense 
53 perh. after F. craguelin biscuit. 

1880 in WeestEr Suff., and in later Dicts. 

Crackling (krekliy), 034 sb. [-1xG 1] 

1. The action of the verb CRACKLE; the produc- 
tion of a rapid succession of slight cracking sounds ; 
crepitation. 

1599 T. M[ouret] Sivkqvorures g1 With wondrous crackling 
filling both our eares. 1611 Biste /2ccZ. vii. 6 The crackling 
of thornes vnder a pot. 1732 ARBUTHNOT Ruées of Diet i. 
252 Dry Scurvy with crackling of the Bones. 1860 TYNDALL 
Glac. 1, iii. 30 The crackling of the frozen snow beneath our 
+ feet. 

Jig. 19714 Aooison Sfect. No. 381 P13 Those little Crack- 

lings of Mirth and Folly. 1862 Cartyte Fredk, Gt, (1865) 
III, 1x. ii, 85 Gay bantering humour in him, cracklings, 
radiations, — . 

2. The crisp skin or rind of roast pork (usually 


scored with parallel cuts). 

1709 W. Kine Cookery 486 But if it lies too long, the 
cracklings pall’d. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery iii. 17 When 
you roast a loin. .cut the skin across, to make the crackling 
eat the better, 18423 Lame Elia, Roast Pig, There is no 
flavour comparable..to that of the crisp, well-watched, not 
over-roasted, crackling, as it is well called. 1882 Mrs. H. 
Reeve Cookery & Housek. 195 ‘The object is to keep the 
crackling from scorching and to render it crisp. 3 

b. In Cambridge University slang, applied to 
the three bars of velvet on the sleeve of the gown 
worn by students of St. John’s College. (In refer- 


ence to the nick-name ‘ hogs’). ’ 

1873 in Slang Dict. 1891 Proc. Soc. Antiquaries 15 Jan. 
217 Richly laced over the upper part of the arm, the ‘crack- 
ling’ as it would be called at Cambridge. ; 
‘3. The residue of tallow-melting, used for feeding 


dogs. (Usually £7.) Cf. Cracon. 

r6ax Acts Fas. VI (1814) 628 (Jam.) That the candle- 
makeris prowyid thame pallis of houssis for melting of thair 
tallowe and cracklingis at some remote pairtis of the toun. 
1844 J. F. W. Jounston Lect. Agric. Chem. 884 Cracklings 
are the skinny parts of the suet from which the tallow has 
been for the most part squeezed out. ¢ 1865 Letuesv, in 
Circ. Sc. 1. 94/1, The residue is sold under the name of 
greaves or cracklings, and is used for feeding dogs. 

b. dial. and U.S. ‘The crisp residue of hogs’ 
fat after the lard is fried out. Crackling-bread 
is corn-bread interspersed with cracklings’ 


(Bartlett). 
1883 Gitmour Jfongols (1884) 27 A little fat melted in the 
t, che cracklings carefully removed. 1887 Boston (Mass.) 
nL x Dec, 2/4 Half dozen pones of cracklin’ bread, made 
from Georgia-raised hogs, a . 


To crack and break of in small 


CRACKLING. 


4, = Cracknen. Now dial, [= F. craguelin.] 
198 W. Puiuirs Linschoten's Voy. 1. xxx. 58 A great 
siluer or guilt vessell full of bread baked like cracklinges. 
2847-78 in Hatuiwev.. 1875 Parisn Sussex Dial, Crack. 
ings crisp cakes. 
. CRACKLE sé. 3, crackle-ware. 

3876 Ouipa Moths ix. 109 Sipping tea..in an alcove lined 
with celadon and crackling. i 

+6. Crackling-fokes (Sc.): bags for holding ex- 
plosives in old naval warfare. Ods. 

1549 Compt. Scot. vi. 41 Boitis man bayr stanis & lyme 
pottis ful of lyme in the craklene pokis to the top. 

Crac‘kling, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-ING 2.) That 
crackles; see the verb. 

1567 Drant Horace's Epist. xvii. Fj, {crackling cartes, if 
tauernes noyse if stiffling dust disease the. 1635 Conner 
Poems (1807) 226 Makinge thy peace with Heaven..With 
holy meale and cracklinge salt. 1757 Dver /ecce 1. 109 
I knew a careful swain, Who gave ‘hein to the crackling 
flames, 1870 Huxtey Lay Serm. ied. 5) 3 Crackling wit. 

llence Cra‘cklingly a/v. 

1621 Cotcr., Friefer, to consume. .cracklingly, or with a 
noise, as fire does stubble. 1855 Chom. Froud. 1V.66 As 
he creeps cracklingly along [through a wood]. 

Crackly (krovkli), a. [f. Crackie + -v: cf. 
crack-y.| Prone to crackle; crisp and brittle. 

1859 Guttick & Times /’aint. 78 Vhe true Venetiancrackly 
substance of water-colour, with the rich and transparent 
glazings of oil. 2884 Jehaloh x. 144 I'm crisp and crackly 
like seaweed in an East wind, 

Cracckmans. 7hieves' cant. [see Crack 56.18; 
ef. darkmans =night.] A hedge. 

1610 S. Rowranns 4. Mark-aill, Crackmans, the hedge. 
16a B. Jonson Masgue Met. Gipsies, Vo their libkins at 
the Crackmans. 1728 New Cant. Dict. s.v., The Cull 
thought to have loap’d by breaking through the Crack- 
mans. 1737 Bacchus & Venus, Thou the Crackmans down 
didst beat. 

Crackne] (kreknél}). Forms: 5 crakenelle, 
krakenelle, 3-6 craknel 1, 6 crakenell, cracke- 
nel,l, cracknelle, -nal, 6-9 -nell, 6- -nel. [app. 
an alteration of F, craguelin: cf. the dial. equiva- 
lent CRACKLING 4. With the F. cf, Flem. craecke- 
link, Dn. hrakeling in same sense, f. krake crack.] 

1. A light, crisp kind of biscnit, of a curved or 
hollowed shape. Cf. CRACKLING 4. 

1440 Proms. Parv. 48 Brede twyys hakyn, as krakenelle 
or symnel, or other lyke. 1481-90 //oward Housh, Bks. 
{Roxb.) 165 Item, to krakenelles j.d.  1§23 Lo. Berners 
Froiss. 1, xvii, 1g Whan the plate is hote, they cast of the 
thyn paste theron, and so make a lytle cake in maner of a 
crakenell, or bysket. 1530 Patscr. 210 ‘2Crackenell, cracgue- 
fin, 1877 wr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 369 That oblation 
was..a bowed peece of breade (which we call a cracknell) 
baked in an ouen. x62 Breck 1 Avngs xiv. 3 Take with 
thee ten loaues, and cracknels, and a cruse of honie, 1706 
Prituips (ed. Kersey), Crackneds, a sort of Cakes made in 
shape of a Dish, and bak'd hard, so as to crackle under the 
Teeth, 1880 Braconsrietp Endynt, lxxxix. 423 Plum cakes 
..and no end of cracknels. 1884 Punch 23 Feb. 85/1 Crisp 
asa cracknel by Huntley and Palmer. 

attrib. 1620 Unton Event. 27 One little cracknell boule, 

2. pi. Small pieces of fat pork fried crisp. (/ocal 
Eng, and U.S.) Cf. CRACKLING 3 b. 

3. =CRACKLE 3, CRACKLING 5. rare. 

18a: T. G. Waixewrigut £ss. & Crit, 221 And other 
crockery both cracknell and green dragon, 

Cra’ck-nut, sd. and a. 


A. sb. A nut-cracker. Now dial. 

In the first quot, the meaning may be ‘nuts that one 
cracks’, 

16.. FLetcuer Poems 244 (in Wright Prov, Dict.) That 
sweet fool, Just wean’d from's bread and butter, and the 
scbool..Cracknuts and bobbiborse. 1879 Miss JacKSON 
Shropsh. Wa.bk., Cracknuts, nut-crackers, 

B. adj, That cracks nuts. 

1587 M. Grove Pelops § Hipp. (1878) 67 The litle crack- 
nut squirrel, 

Crackow var. of Crakow- 

+ Cra‘ck-rack, (sé.) a. 08s. An echoic word 
representing or describing a succession of cracks. 

1583 Stanvuurst Aencis 1, (Arb.) 53 Thee crack rack 
crashing the vnwytting pastor amazeth, 

+Cra‘ck-rope. Oés. [f. Crack v, + RoPe.] 

1. = CRACK-HALTER; also = rogue, vituperatively, 


and playfully. 

¢ 1480 Henrvson Tod's Confessionn 48 (Jam.) Syne widdie- 
nek and crak-raip callit als, And till our a hangit up_ be 
the bals. 1871 Epwarvs Damon §& P.in Hazl. Dodsiey 1V. 
68 Away, you crack-ropes, are you fighting at the court- 

ate? 1611 Cotcr., Badboin, a crackrope, waghalter, un- 

apace rogue, retchless villaine, 1620 SHELTON Don Quix. 
IIL jiii.19*Sancbo, you are a Crack-rope ’, quoth Don Quixote, 
‘ifaith you want no Memory’. 1708 Morrevx Rabelais v, vii, 
Aboul a score of fusty Crackropes and Gallowclappers. 

2. attrib. or adj. 

1613 Tarfton's Fests (1844) 19 There was a crack-rope boy, 
meeting Tarlton in London street. 1632 Sumrcev Lore 1 
Maze w. iii, You do not know the mystery: this lady is a 
boy, a very crack-rope boy. 1828 Scotr Art. Midl. xxx, 
Ye crack-rope padder, born beggar, and bred thief, . 

+Crackship. Obs. nonce-wd. A mock title 
for a ‘crack’ (see CRACK sd, 11). : 

1602 Mippieton Bfurtu.i, Did not he follow your crack- 
sbip [a page] ata beck given? 1607 Marston What You 
Will. iii, 30 Bid. [a page] How live you? Sfip, Miserably, 
complaining to your crack-ship. 

Cra‘ck-skull. rare. =CRACK-BRAIN, 


( “ in Wenster, 1889in E. Peacock NV. W. Linc. Gloss, 
ed. 2), 
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Cracksman (kravksmén). slang. [f. CRACK 
sb. 64+ Man: cf. sportsman, etc.) A housebreaker. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Cracksman, a louse-breaker, 
1838 Dickens O. Tzvist 11. 86 You'll be a fine young cracks- 
man, 1886 Blackw. Mag. 597 The skilled ‘cracksmen 
tboroughly versed in the practical mechanics of burglary. 

Crackt: see CRACKED. 

Crack-tryst (kroe‘kitraist). Sc. [f CRack- 1.] 
One who ‘cracks’ or breaks tryst (see CRACK v. 
12); one who fails to fnlfil an engagement 

1817 CartyLe Early Lett, (1886) 1. 123 Thou shall be pun- 
ished as a crack-tryst. 

Cra‘ck-wi:llow. [f. Crack uv. + Wittow.] 
A name for Salix fragilis, a species of willow 
with brittle branches. 

1670 Ray Catal, Plant, 271 The Crack-willow. 1806 T. 
Ilarwoop Ta daed! 453 Near Stow-pool, the saéi-v frugifis, 
crack-willow, ourishes. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower Pl. V.80. 

+ Crack-winded, 2. 0¢s. Also cracked-, 
erackt-. [f. CracK- 2] = BROKENWINDED, 

1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1550,4 The other a_ little crack 
winded. 1686 /Aid. No. 2136/4 A red roan Gelding. .crackt- 
winded. 1706 Zoid. No. 4290/4 A sorrel chesnut Nag, alittle 
crack winded. 

Cracky (kreki), @. [f Crack + -¥.] 

1. Having cracks or fractures; prone to crack. 

1725 Brapury Fam. Dict. s.v. Slate, Vhat sort of Stone 
is not cracky, but firm and good. 1880 Brackmore JM, 
Anerley \, xvii. 278 White buckled walls, and cracky lintels. 

2. Somewhat cracked in intellect ; crazy. 

1854 H. Stricktaxo Travel Thoughts Tet cracky 
Carlyle say what he will. 1855 Roninson Whttby Gloss.s.v., 
A bit cracky, partially crazy. A 

3, Abounding in conversation. sorth., chiefly Sc. 

280r Macwrace Poems (1844) 88 To mak us a’ sae pleased 
and eaeky: 1Bag Lp. Cockaurn Alem. 355 They were 
rather civil, and very cracky creatures. 

Cracoke: see CRAWKE. 

+Cracon. Oés. Also crauckond, crakan, 
craconum, krawkan, kraghen. ([Etymol. un- 
certain: perh. f. Crack v. or F. cragucr; cf. 
CRAWKE in same sense.] =Cnackiine 3: cf. Dn 
Cange s.v. Cremium, 

arjoo £. FE. Psalter ci. 4 (cit. 3] Mi_banes als krawkan 


dried pa (Lat. sicut in frixorium confrixa sunt}, a1340 | 


Hamrote Psalter ci. 4 My banys as kraghen dryed [t rv. 
crauckond, cracon, brent grees, crakan}. ¢1450 Mednlfa 
AIS. Gin Promp. Parv. vor) A craconuin of grece or talwhe. 
1483 Cath. Ang!. 80 Crakan, creminnt, 

| Cracovienne (krikévijen). [F, fem. adj. 
=Cracovian, f. Cracovie Cracow in Poland.] A 
kind of light and lively Polish dance. 

1844 Disrak.i Coningsby iv. xi, He could..execute a 
Cracovienne with all the mincing graces of a ballet heroine. 


Cracus: see Craccus. 

-eracy, formerly also -cratie, -crasie, a. F. 
-cratie (-krasf), ad, med.L. -cratia, a, Gr. -xparia, 
in composition ‘ power, rule’, f. xparos strength, 
might, rule, authority. Already used in Greek In 
dpiaroxparia aristocracy, rule of the best-born, 8n- 
poxparia democracy, popular government, éxAo- 
xparia ochlocracy, mob-rule, AouToxparia pluto- 
cracy, an oligarchy of wealth, Oeoxparia theocracy, 
rule of God; whence ANGELOCRACY, government 
by angels, bestiocracy (The Times 21 Nov. 1863) 
the rule of beasts. All these have a preceding o 
belonging to or representing the stem vowcl of the 
first element, but which tends to be viewed as part 
of the suffix, as if this were -ocracy. The word 
aristocracy has In modem times, in Fr. and Eng., 
passed into the senses of ‘a ruling body of nobles, 
the nobles as a ruling class, political power, or 
upper class’, after which democracy has reccived 
the sense of ‘the people or lower class as a poli- 
tical power or element’, and p/ufocracy that of ‘a 
class ruling or influential by virtue of its wealth’. 

Hence the suffix, in the form -ocracy, has been 
added to English words, to designate in mockery 
or ridicule any dominant, snperior, or aspiring 
class, as In the following (mostly colloquial or 
newspaper words); darristerocracy, brokerocracy, 
capocracy, millocracy, shipocracy, shoddyocracy 
(barristers, brokers, cap-setting women, mill- 
owners, ship - owners, shoddy - manufacturers, as 
classes of social standing or pretensions) ; sec also 
BeEErRocracy, CLuspocracy, CoTtonocracy, Coun- 
TYOCRACY, MOBOCRACY, SNOBOCRACY, SHOPOCRACY, 
SLAVEOCRACY, etc. 

1866 Lond, Rev. 6 Jan. 6/1 The Lord Lieutenant. holds a 
court for the barristerocracy of Dublin to wear periodical 
pumps in, 1860 Lit. Churchman V1.270/1 The ‘ demoralis- 
ing“ influence of a slipper-working ‘¢apocracy’ upon the 
minds..of the younger clergy. wae Centy, Aug. 159 


Anarchy..is obviously as incompatible with plutocracy as 
with any other kind of cracy. 


+Cra‘dden,-on, 53. and a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 
6-7 «Sc. orau-, crawdoun; 8-9 dial. craddant. 
{Derivation uncertain: possibly the same word as 
CratHoN, but app. associated in Sc. with craw to 
crow and dew; several quots. refer to or suggest 


CRADLE. 


1§13 Dovctas s£nets xi. Prol. 11g Becum thow cowart, 
craudoun recryand, And by consent cry cok, thi deid isdycht. 
1671 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 158 Neither 
must you..have him [the cock] a Craddon, for he must 
sometime stand in the defence of his wife and children. 
1606 Birsie Avrk-Burialf (1833) 23 It wold make our 
craw-down fedrum fal. 1825-79 Jamirsox, Cradden, a 
dwarf, Lanarks. 

Hence + Craddenly a., cowardly. 

1674 Ray N.C. Words, Crassantly, as a crassantly lad, 
a coward. Chesk. In Lancashire they say craddantly. 
So 1 noe in Cores. 1742-1800 Bairey, A Cradd- 
dantly ja Coward. Lancash. 1787 Grose. Prov. Gloss, 
re eel cowardly. North, 1847-78 Hatuwewt, Crad- 

lantly. 

Craddle, dial. var. of CRADLE. 

Crade, obs. f. of CRATE. 

Cradge (kriedz), sé. Jocal, In the East of 
England: A small bank made to keep out water. 

1864 Yrul. R. Agric. Soc. XV.1. 19 (Linc,) Crests, cradges, 
and ward-dykes [were] constructed 10 hold off fen-waters 
from tbe inned grounds. 7 in VM. HW". Linc. Gloss. 72. 

Cradge, 2. oca/. [f. prec. s6.]  (Sce quots.’ 

Hence Cra‘dging v7, sb. 

1880 Lincoln Alercury 5 Nov. 4 Many hands were set on 
to increase the cradging on the west bank. /6id. 6 These 
{banks} were temporarily cradged, and slips and leakages 
made good, ee Chamb. Frnt, 2% Dec. 828/2 * ie 
banks—tbat is, heighteoing and backing them temporarily 
with clay, to prevent the water running over them or per- 
colating through them. 

Cradle (kré-d'l). Forms: 1 cradel, -ol, 3-7 
eradel(e, 4 (cradyl, Sc. kardil), 4-6 cradil(le, 
4-5 kradel\l, 5-7 cradell(e, 5- cradle; 4-6 cre- 
dil le, -dyl.l(e, -del, 5 Sc. creddil(1, 7 credle, 7 
(9 dial.) craddle, 9 dial. creddle. [OF. cradol, 
beside which there was perh. a parallel form 
*credel whence northern ME. credt?, credel, mod. 
Sc. and north. Eng. credd/e. Derivation uncertain. 

Usually compared with OHG. chratto, cratto, MHG. 
kratte* faker, panier, creel’ whicb, with the synonymous 
OHG., c&)rezzo, MHG. chresze, kretze, Ger. kratze, kretze 
(having also, Grimm, A’rdéze 1. 3, the sense ‘ cradle’), ap- 
pears to go back to an ablaut-stem *Arat., Arad. From 
this, OE. cradol, crade! might be a diminutive formation, 
lit. ‘little basket’: cf mod. dassinet. 

The various Celtic derivations conjectured, e.g. from 
Welsh ofa, ‘shake, shakes, ague’, now Riso in N. Wales 
‘cradle’, from Gael. creathal! (kre‘al), cradle, etc., have no 
etymological value. Craidhal sometimes erroneously cited 
as Irish, is a bad spelling of Gael. creathall, given by 
O'Reilly from Shaw.] 

I. 1. A little bed or cot for an infant: pro- 
perly, one mounted on rockers, but often ex- 
tended to a swing-cot, or a simple cot or 
basket-bed that is neither rocked nor swung. 

c1000 Aric Gloss, in Wr.-Wallcker I. 124 Cunabudum, 
cradel. azaag Ancr, RX. 82 Heo maked of hire tunge 
cradel 10 pes deofles bearn, & rocked hit georneliche ase 
nurice. ¢1330 R, Brussr Chron. (1810) 243 In hir credille 

ing tille Inglond scho cam. 1393 Laxat. #. Pf C. x. 79 

Vakynge xr nyghies..to rocke be cradel. ¢ 1440 Promp. 
Paro, row Credel, or cradel, crepuncdium. 1§76 Fremixc 
Panopt, ‘Epist. 358 The..valliaunt warriour .. once .. lay 
crying in a wicker cradle. 1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland 
xxvi. 123 The rocking the infant in his cradle follows next. 
1748 F. Ssutn Vey. Dise, NW. Pass. 211 The Women 
carry these Cradles at their Backs, with the Child’s Back 
to theirs, 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop x, He rocked the 
cradle with his foot. Afod. Proveré, She who rocks the 
cradle rules the world. A 
7 1597 Suaxs. 2 /fen, /1’, 111.1, 20 Wilt thou... rock his 

raines, In Cradle of the rude imperious Surge. 1603 
Magston Antonio's Rev. iu. iv, To rock your baby thoughts 
in the cradle of sleepe. 1835 Lytton Avensi un. iv, To 
rock tbem..in the cradle of their false security. 

b. Applied to a piece of silver plate, or the 
like, presented to the wife of a mayor to whom 
a child is born during his period of office. 

Originally a cradle, or the model of one, for which some- 
thing else is now often substituted. 

1863 Hlustr. Lond. News 16 Jan. (Hoppe), The Lady 
Mayoress of Dublin, having given birth to a child “a 
ber husband's year of office as Mayor, has been presente 
with a silver cradle, The gift is really a case, but on such 
occasions it is always termed a‘Cradle’., 1880 M’chester 
City News 4 Dec., At the Annual dinner of the City 
Council .. Alderman Pattison the ex-Mayor, was presented 
with a silver cradle .. It is a pretty conceit, this custom of 
presenting a silver cradle to a chief Magistrate on the 
occasion of a birth in his family during his year of office. 

2. In various phrases, taken as the symbol of 
infancy or of the first period or stage of existence ; 
e.g. from the (first, or very) cradle, to stifle in the 
cradle, watch over the cradle, etc. ‘ 

I Epen Decades 110 Wherwith the stomakes of owr 
people. .haue euer byn noorisshed euen from their cradelles. 
ws8xr Mutcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 186 To keepe a 
countenaunce farre aboue the common, euen from the first 
cradle. 1611 Biste Transi, Pref, 10 In tbe Latine wee 
haue been exercised almost from our verie cradle. 16s9 B. 
Harris Parival’s ron Age 153 Now this infamous treason 
was known.. but all the difficulty was how to stifle it in the 
Cradle. 1709 Sterte Tatler No. Pp » 4 A modes Fellow 
never bas a Doubt from his Cradle to his Grave. 1798 
Burke Corr, IV. To watch over the cradle of those 
seminaries. 1848 Sivemouay Hist. Eng. 1. 12 That the 
Norman gentlemen were orators from the cradle. — DE 
Honter tr. Reuss's Hist, Canon iv. 61 Churches whose 
origin goes back to the cradle of Christianity, . 

8. fg. The place or region in which anything is 


a cock that will not fight.) A craven, acoward. | nurtured or sheltered in its earlier stage. 


CRADLE. 


1590 Spenser /. Q.1. x. 64 Sith to thee is unknowne thie 
cradle ofthy brood, 1628 Coxe On Litt. Pref, Our labors 
are but the cradles of the law, 1734 tr. Roltin’s anc. Hist. 
Gee I. Prefs Egypt that served at first as the cradle of 
the holy nation. 1841 W. Sratoine /taty & Jt. Zl. 1. 20 
The cradle of literature and art. 1867 Freeman Norwt. 
Cong. (1876) I. vi. 407 Wessex the cradle of the royal house, 

4. Applied poetically to that which serves as a 
couch or place of repose. 

tg90 Suaxs. Jfids. N. ui. i. 80 Swaggering .. So neere 
the Cradle of the Faierie Queene? x592 — Venu. & Ad. 
1185 In this hollow cradle [the bosom] take thy rest My 
throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night. 1790 
Cowper Odyss,1v. 506 Four cradles in the sand she scoop‘d. 


5. Naut. ‘A standing bedstead for a wounded 


seaman, instead of a hammock’ (Crabb*. 

1803 Navat Chrou. IX. 259 Captain Merville..gave him 
that night one of the ship's company’s cradles, 1867 in 
Saytu Satlor's Word-bh. f 

II. Technical applications to things having the 
structure, appearance, use, or rocking motion of 
the child’s cradle. 

6. Any framework of bars, cords, rods, ete. 
united by lateral ties; a grating, or hurdle-like 
structure : 

spec, & A framework or grating placed round anything 
to protect it; b, a supporling framework; ¢. a frame iu 
which glaziers carry glass; a crate of glass; d. a basket- 
like Bracing or framework; a cresset; @. a suspended 
scaffolding orstage used by workmen on buildings, in nines, 
etc.; f. in Coach-butlding (see quot. 17941; t g The bed 
or carriage of a cannon (quot. 1497). 

1379 Ment. Ripow (Surtees) IID. 103 Et de j Credel. 1497 
on La. Treas, Acc. Scot. 1. 348 Giffin to pynouris to bere 
the treis to be Mons new cradil to hir.  /déd. 349, xiij 
stane of irne, to mak grath to Mons new cradill. ~ 1538 
alberdecn Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Ane cradill of glass. 186% 
Ludlow Churchw, Acc. (Camden) 102 For makinge a new 
cradle for the bere. /dfd. 130 For inakinge of a cradelle to 
goe about the steple. r6xz MarkKHam Country Couteut. 1. 
xvi, (1668) 78 Set a little cradle of lined straws about his 
seat. 1664 Everyn Kad, //ort. (1729) 201 Carefully protect 
«your Ranunculus’s..covering them with Mattresses sup- 
ported on Cradles of Hoops. 1665 Pérl. Trans. 1. 81 The 
Iron-grate or Cradle tbat holds the burning Coals. 1679 
Prior og ae (1686) 280 An old Man..that carryed a 
cradle of glasses at his back. a168z Sir T. Browne 
Tracts 49 Men place cradles upon high trees in marish 
regions, that storks may breed upon them, 1694 Acct. 
Sev. Late Voy. u,(1711)171 From the Water to the Cradle, 
(that is the round Circle that goeth round about the Middle 
of the Mast, and is made in the shape of a Basket). 1695 
Kennett Par. Auttg. Gloss. s.v. Carecta, A cradle .. 
applied to soine other utensils that carry or bear any thing. 
As in the North, a dish-cradle, for the setting up wooden 
dishes or trenchers, 1742 Br. Witson in Keble £7/ xxiii. 
(1863) 800 My proposal to dry corn-mows (by a sort of cradle 
perforating them to ensure ventilation), 19771 Batchelor 
EY I, 256 Mr. F. mounted on the box, driving a stage 
coach, witb Mr. P-ns-by inthe cradle. 1794 W. Fetton 
Carriages (1801) I. 130 A cradle is a leather platform, made 
to receive the seat. Coachboxes are not complete without 
cradles and seats. 1823 J. Bavcock Dom. Amnusem. 20 
These pieces of wood being placed upon moveable cradles 
made of hammered iron. 1870 E. Peacock Aal/ Shiri, 11. 
65 You must see to the creddles.. I can’t have my young 
oaks barked. /drd. III. 195 The iron cradle in which the 
warning-light had often burned, 1874 Kyicur Dict, Afech., 
Cradte..8 A suspended scaffold used by miners. 1879 
Tuosmson & Tair Wat. Phit. 1.1, 486 Each of the counter- 
poises is equal to twice the weigbt of one of the pulleys 
with its sliding cradle. 1884 J. Mackinrosu //is¢. Civiltz. 
Scot, III. xxix. 329 The Wemyss glass-work.. The cradles 
contained fifteen wisp. 

7. Husb, A light frame of wood attached to a 
scythe, having a row of long curved teeth parallel 
to the blade, to lay the corn more evenly in the 
swathe; ‘a three forked instrument of wood on 
which the corn is caught as it falls from the sithe’ 
(Tusser Redivivus 1710), 

1573 Tusser «sb. (1878) 37 A cradle for barlie, with 
rubstone and sand, 1641 Best Faru:. Bks. (Surtees) 49 
Corne sythes haue allwayes cradles, for carryinge of the 
corne bandsomely tothe sweathbalke. 1677 PLor O-cfordsh. 
255 Which [barley] they mow with a sithe without a cradle. 
1750 Euis Mod. Husbandm. 1V.ii.44 Barley..is mown by 
the scythe and cradle, ¢ 3818 Mrs. Carey Tour in France 
1. (1823) 15 The scythes. are very light, with a little cradle 
attached. 1866 THorrau Vaukee in Canada iii. 56 Wisbin:; 
to learn if they used the cradle .. I set up the faves an 
forks on the blade of the sickle to represent one. 

8. Surg. A protecting framework of different 
kinds for an injured limb, etc. 

(a) A series of arches of wire or wood, connected by longi- 
tudinal strips, to sustain the pressure of the bedclothes. (4) 
A framework in which an injured limb may be slung. 

1704 F. Futter Med. Gymn. (1711) 44 The sick Person 
may at once enjoy the Convenience of a Cradle. 1706 
Puituirs (ed. Kersey) s.v., A Surgeon’s Cradle..to lay a 
broken Leg in. 1847 Sout tr. Chedtus’ Surg. 1. 511 For 
the more effectual cooling of the limb a cradle should be 
kept over it. 1870 T. Hotmes Syst. Surg, (ed. 2) V. 886 
The limb is then slung in a simple cradle. 1883 Bratrn- 
waltE Retrospect fed. UXXXVI. 167 The cradles for the 
knee and ankle are made of wood. A 

9. Naut, The framework on which a ship rests 
during construction or repairs, and on which she 
slides at launching, Also, that in which a vessel 
lies in a way or slip, or in a canal-lift (cf CorrEr 
9); and other analogous applications. 

1627 Carr. Smit Seaman's Gram. i. 1 A cradel is a 
frame of timber, made along a ship. .for the more ease and 
safty in lanching. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), 

Coites, the ways, or cradles, upon which a ship. descends, 
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when she is.. launched. 1775 Fauck Day's Divlug Voss. 
50 There are different kinds of cradles .. made use of for 
weighing of vessels ; one sort is made of four cables of equal 
length. 1817 Black. Mag. 1. 547/1 The Kent, of 80 guns, 
was..securely placed in a cradle for repair. 1852 S. C. 
Brees Gloss. Pract. Archit, 126 Cradle, or me the 
framework employed in perpendicular lifts, for holding the 
boats, and conveying them from one pond to the other. 
1879 Cassell’'s Techn. Educ. IV. 22372 Vhe ‘ cradles’ must 
be fitted.. between the bottoin of the ship and the sliding- 
Wey ‘i ‘ : pete 
10. An appliance in which a person or thiny is 


swung or carried. 

a. The apparatus in which a person is drawn from a 
wreck to a place of safety. b. ‘A machine made of stout 
sail-cloth, for the purpose of shipping and unshipping 
horses ’ (Crabb Techn. Dict. 1823). 

1839 36 Years of Seafariug life 268 They hauled the lines 
in. .the cradle [was] sent along, and by tbis means thirteen 
persons were saved. 

+11. The part of a cross-bow on which the missile 
rested. Oss. 1721~ in BaiLey. 

12. strech, and Aauthding. See quots. ; 
CorFFER 5 a.) 

1823 Craps fichn. Dict., Cradle \archit.) vide Coffor. 
1874 Kuicut Diet. Mech., Cradle (Carpentry), the rough 
framework or bracketing forming ribbing for vaulting 
ceilings and arches intended to be covered with plaster. 
1878 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., CradZ,a name sometimes given 
to a centering of ribs and lattice for turning culverts. 

13. Engraving. A chisel-like tool with a serrated 
edge, which is ‘rocked’ to and fro over the surface 
of the metal plate, to produce a mezzotint ground. 

1788-9 Howann Lucycl. 1. 619 Cradle, among engravers, 


also 


1 


is the name of an instrnment used in scraping mezzotinton | 


and preparing the plate. 1875 Ure Dict, Arts sv. En. 
graving 11.288 This operation is called dascng the ground ; 
it is perfortned by foci the cradle to and fro. 1883 J. 
C. Santa Brit. Mezsotinte Portr. vw. ii. p. xxiii, The in- 
struments used in mezzotinto engraving consist of the 
cradle, or rocking-tool, the scraper, etc. 2 5 
14. Gold Mining. A trough on rockers in which 
auriferous carth or sand is shaken in water, in 


order to scparate and collect the gold. 

1849 Jilustr. Loud, News 17 Nov. 3235/1 (Let. fr. Gold 
Diggiugs) lwo men can keep each other steadily at work, 
the one digging and carrying the earth in a bucket, and the 
other washing and rocking the cradle. 1852 Motiey Lett, 
(1889) I. 146 Whether I shall at last find a few grains of pure 
gold in iny cradle, 1883 Century Mag, Jan., The Cradle 
or rocker is the rudest..of all machines for the separation 
of gold. 

15. Sec Cat’s CRADLE. 

III. attrib. and Comé. 

16. General: a. attributive, as (sense 1) cradle- 
babe, -bed, -cap, -child, -clothes, + -clout, -dream, 
fellow, -head, -life, -melody, -necessaries, ~prac- 
tise, -side, -throne, -time, -tune; (sense 7) cradle~ 
har; b. objective, as cradle-dealer, -keeper, -~plun- 
derer, -rocker; @. locative, as cradle-sworn,-tombed. 

1593 Suaks. 2 //ex. VJ, 1, ii. 392 As milde and gentle as 
the *Cradle-babe. a 1847 Mrs. Suerwoop Lady of Manor 
II. xvii. 451 She took her little infant..and laid her asleep 
upon the “cradle-bed. 1868 Lp. Hovcnton Sedect. 210 
Beside the downy cradle-bed. rorq Wutrstan Hom. 
xxxiii. (1883) 158 *Cradolcild gebeowode burh walhreowe 
unlaja. 1832 J. Bree S¢4. Herbert's [sle 55 Though a cradle- 
child misfortune threw me on the shoals of life. 1596 
Suaks. 1 /fex. LV, 1. i. 88 That some Night-tripping- Faiery, 
had exchang’d In “Cradle-clothes, our Children where they 
lay, 1838 J. Grant Sé. Loud. 333 To the profession of a 
*cradle dealer. 1845G. Murray /sézford 55 The Betblehem- 
song that hushed our *cradle-dreains. Sig! Mrs. SHERWwoop 
in Life xxxi. 3 With him who had been my *cradle- 
fellow. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 277 The woman .. 
half embraced the basket *cradle-head. 1610 Heacey Sé. 
Ang. Citie of God 164 Cunina, the “cradlekeeper and 
wich-chaser, 1882-3 Scuare Excyct. Relig, Kuowl. 11. 
2138 Cbristian art in Rome, where it had its *cradle-life, 
185: D. Jerrotp St. Grles x. 100 It had been a *cradle 
melody tohim. 1552 Hutoer, “Cradle necessaries, or all 
thinges pertaynyng to the swathlynge of Infantes. 1548 
Upatt Erasm. Par., Luke 190 b, An infaunte in the 
*cradle place. 1864 W. Wuntey Amer, Slav. 187 We have 
«.*cradle-plunderers for church members. 163: MassINGER 
Emp. East w.iv, The cure of the gout.. without boast be it 
said, my *cradlcpractice, 1888 Ohio Archzol. & Hist. 
Quarterly June 105 Nations new gather to the *cradleside 
of any new-born thought. 1891 Béachw. Mag. Oct. 547 
A *cradle-sworn conspiracy To set the world awry, _ 1846 
Kesre Lyra /unoc, ut. x. 10 That Saint..who to Jesus’ 
*eradle-throne Led us first. 1§86 Warner Ad, Eng. 1 iii. 
(R.), Hercules [of] whose famous acts..the first but not the 
least In *cradle-time befell, 1868 Wuittier Antong the 
Hilts xii, As free as if from cradle-time We two had played 
together, 1598 Svivester Du Bartas un. ii. Babylon 511 
One in the feeble birth becomming old, Is *cradle-toomb'd, 
1880 Contemp, Rev. Mar. 417 Ears whose *cradle-tune had 
been the beat Of ocean-waves. 


17. Special Comb.: + cradle-band, -bands, 
swaddling cloth, or bands; +} cradle-barn, 
cradle-child; ‘feradle-chimney (see quot.); 
cradle-drill, a rock-drill supported on a cradle- 
like trough; cradle-heap, -hill (U.S.) a hillock 
formed by the fallen trunk of a tree; cradle-hold- 
ing, a name for land held in BoroucH-ENGuIsH ; 
cradle-hole (U.S.), a depression in a road; also 
a spot from which the frost is melting; cradle- 
joint, a joint allowing something to swing or 
oscillate ; oradle-land, the land in which a peo- 
ple dwell in their carliest times ; cradle-man, one 
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who uses a cradle-scythe, a cradler; + cradle- 
piece, a piece cut out of a quill in making a pen; 
cradle-printing-machine, ‘a printing machine in 
which the cylinder has only a half revolution, which 
gives it a rocking or cradle-like motion’ (Ogilvie) ; 
cradle-roof, a roof, in shape like a half cylindcr, 
divided into panels by wooden ribs; cradle- 
scale, ‘a pair of scales for weighing sacks of corn 
in a mill’ (Evans Leicestersh. Gloss.); eradle- 
scythe, a scythe fitted with a cradle (in sense 7); 
cradle-song, a song sung to a child in the cradle, 
a lullaby ; + eradle-tooth, a rib of the cradle of 
a scythe; cradle-vault (see quot. and ef. cradle- 
roof); t+ cradle-walk, a garden walk over-arched 
with clipped yew or the like; + cradle-witted c, 
having the wits of an infant. 

1398 Tarvisa Barth. De P. Ro viv ix. (1493) 195 The 
nouryce bindeth the chylde togyders wyth *cradylbondes. 
©1478 Voc. in WreWilcker 794/1 [ec fassta, credylbond. 
1gs2 Weurort, Cradle bande, fustita. ¢ 1300 //avelok 1912 
He..made hem rowte Als he weren *kradelbarnes. 1825~ 
79 Jamieson, "CradleChinlay, the large oblong cottage 
grate, open at all sides, used in what is called a round-about 
fireside. 1884 R. Hust Sretish Mining 526 A single-uct- 
ing *cradle-drill mounted on a stretcher bar for sinking 
shafts. 1830 GAL Lawrie 7. in. ii. (1849) 86 Stumps 
and cradle heaps. succeeded one another. 1882 F, Pocock 
in Macias. May. X1VI. 360 vote, The land is known... as 
*eradle-holding in some parts of the south. 1867 J. Llocc 
Microsc. 1. iil. 190 A sinall tube..connected to a stout pin 
by means of a *eradle-joint. 1872 Veats Growth Conn. 
37 Vhe position of Egypt between the ‘cradle lunds of the 
human race and the African continent. 1889 P. A. Brucr. 
Plantation Negro 197 ‘Cradlemen, ditchers, assorters of 
tobaccoare paid higher forthe same. .time. 1727 W. MaTuer 
Vug. Man's Comp, 76 Fnter your Knife sloping .. about 
twice the breadth of the Quill .. and cut away the *Cradle- 
Piece, 1848 Aecdestologist 1V. 282 The ‘cradle roof of the 
chancel still remains; some of the bosses are very good. 
1875 Gwitt Archit. § 2052h, ‘Vhe framing of cradle roofs, 
with king-posts carried npon the tie-beams. 1669-81 Wor- 
uipce Dit. Aust. A cradle is a frame of wood fixed to a 
sythe for the mowing of corn..it is then called a “Cradée- 
sythe. 822 J. Funr Lett, fr. cler. 99 The axe, the 
pick-axe, and the cradle-scythe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
#. Rt. iv. (1495) 19 Nouryces vse lullynges and other 
*cradyl songes to pleyse the wyttes of the chylde. 1889 
Spectator 9 Nov. 636/1 It is remarkable. .that Watts, who 
was a bachelor, has written the loveliest cradle-song in the 
language. 1641 Best Far. Bks. (Surtees) 120 The 
smallest sort of them for harrowe-spindles, some for *cradle- 
teeth; and some..for plough-staffes. 1875 Gwint Archit. 
Gloss., *Cradle Vault, a term_used, but improperly, to 
denote a cylindric vault. 1662 Evenyy Diary 9 June (D., 
The “cradle-walk of hornecbeame in the garden is..very ob- 
servable, 1781 SMotuett Per. Pic. (1779) LL. Ixxxi. 12g 
The garden laid out in a cradle-walk, and intervening 
parterres, 1580 Sipxev Arcadia 1. 222 Who.. Though 
*cradle-witted, must not bonor lose. 

Cradle (kréd‘l), v. [f. prec. 54] 

1. ¢rans, To lay or place in, or as in, a cradle ; 


to rock to sleep. 

a 1400-50 Alexauder 1707 The catyfest creatur bat 
credylytt was cucr. @1700 Dryven (J.), Convey'd to earth 
and cradled in a tomb. ¢1724 ARBUIHNOT, etc. Jar?. 
Serié. 1. ili, He shall he cradled in my ancient shield. 1856 
Capern (ed. 2) 10 We'll cradle up our infant child, And take 
our evening's ramble. 1864 Texnyson Sea Dreaims 57 
The babe. .cradled near them, wail’d and woke The mother. 

i. 1689 Lovetace Poems (1864) 207 Ere the morn cradles 
the moon. 1800 Moore Anacreou iv. 6 Let me have a 
silver bowl, Where I may cradle all my soul. 

b. To receive or hold as a cradle. 

1872 Ho..anp Mard. Proph, 82 For the manger of Beth- 

lehem cradles a king. 


+2. intr. (for ref.) To lie as in a cradle. 


Obs. 

1610 Suaks. Teup. 1. ii. 464 Wither'd roots, and huskes 
Wherein the Acorne cradled. a: 

3. érans. To nurture, shelter, or rear in infancy, 


or in the earliest stage. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 34 Cain..cradled yet in his 
fatbers houshold. 1793 Burke Newt. Policy of Allies Wks. 
1842 I. 606 A commonwealth in a manner cradled in war. 
1840 Hoop Uf Rhine 192 The house tbat cradled Prince 
Metternich, 1856 R. A, VaucHan Jiystics (1860) I. 165 
A fear in which they have been cradled. 1865 Ussou Kev, 
III. 263 Wesleyan Methodism, if not born, was cradled in 
Lincolnshire. ‘ . 

b, Zo cradle into: to rock or lull ¢ufo; to 
nurture z¢o from the cradle. : 

1819 Suetrey Futian & AZ. 545 Most wretched men Are 
cradled into poetry by wrong. 1833 Craters Cons?. fas 
(1835) I. iv. 177 The conscience is cradled into a state of 
stupefaction, 2 

4. Husb. To mow (cor, etc.) with a cradle- 
scythe. Also adso/. (dial. eraddle.) ’ 

1750 Extis Mod. Husbandm. V. ii. 61 The art of cradling 
com. 1835 Tait'sdfag. Il. 149 Aryefield. »which he had.. 
let tobe craddled. 1838 HawtHorNne Amer. Note-Bks. (1883) 
153 A man with a cradle over his shoulder, having been 
cradling oats, 1856 OLmsTED Slave States 203 One quarter 
of an acre a day was secured for each able hand engaged in. 
¢radling, raking, and binding. ‘ 

5. To set or supe in or onacradle; to raise a 
boat or ship to a higher level by a cradle. 

1775 Fauck Day's Diving Vess. 50 A method that 

romises better success. namely, cradling the object. 1823 

V. Scoressy Frnd, 305 The ship being firmly cradled upon 
the tongues of ice, 1874 Knicut Dict. Alech, s.v. Cradle, 
The locks are insufficient or absent, and boats are cradled 
and transported over the grade, 143 
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6. To support the back of (a picture, pancl, etc.) 
by longitudinal ribs and transverse slips. 

188 WeusTER Suppé.s.v.,To cradle apicture. 189 Patt 
Mait G.24 Aug. 2/1 The panel was cradied—that is, narrow 
pieces of mahogany were fixed..down the back of the 
panel, and these were cross-hatched with other slips .. The 
cradling makes it difficult for the panel to warp. ; 

7. To wash (auriferous gravel) in a miner's 
cradle. Also aiso/. and fig. 

1852 Eare Gold Cot. Australia 144 All occupations, 
other than digging and cradling, are. .reserved for Sunday. 
1860 O. W. Hotmes Elsie V. 188 (Hoppe), I don’t doubt 
there is some truth in the phenomena of animal magnetism ; 
hut when you ask me to cradle for it, I tell you that the 
hysteric girls cheat so, etc, 

8. Coopfering. To cut a cask in two lengthwise. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., Cradling, cutting a cask in 
two lengthwise, in order to allow it to pass through a door- 
a) a hatchway, the parts being afterwards united and re- 

ooped. 

Cradled (krztd'ld), a. [f. Crapie v. or 5d. + 
-ED.) 1. Laid or reposing in a cradle. 

21631 Dosne Progr. Sout (R.), Her cradled child. 1 7$ 
SuHerioan Duenna 1.i, Love, like a cradled tnfant, is tule 
by asad melody. 1816 Byron Stege Cor. xxxiii, Where in 
cradled rest they lay. 1871 C. B, Pearson Sarum Sequences 
vii. 21 The King of Heaven is cradled found Amid the 
beasts He made. 

2. Cut down with the cradle-scythe. 

1847 Hatieck Recorder Wks. 216 Ripened like summer's 
cradled sheaf, 

3. Provided with a cradle: cf. Cradle-scythe. 

1885 Fortn. in Waggonette 101 My friend was to exhibit 
his skill with the aailed scythe. 

Cradle-hood (kré!-d'lhud).  [f. Crabbe sd. + 
-Hoop.] The condition of a child in the cradle ; 
babyhood, infancy. 

1599 Nasux Lenten Stuffe Wks. 1883-4 V. 212 All their 
transmutations from their Cradlchoode. Jfod. From the 
stage of cradlehood to extreme old age. 

Cradler (kret-dloz). Also 9 dal, craddler. [f. 
CRADLE v. + -ER.] a. One who or that which 
cradles (an infant, etc.), 1b. One who reaps with 
a cradle-scythe, 

1835 Tait's Mag. V1. 149 Craddlers generally mow round 
the field when the crop admits of doing so. 1844 Lo. 
Hovucuton Alem, Alany Scenes, Dream i Gondola 98 
Cradler of placid pleasures .. Dear boat! 1856 O_msTED 
Slave States 204 A gang of fair cradlers and binders. 

Cradling (kretdlin’, vd/. sb. [f. CRADLE v. + 
-Inc 1. 

1. The action of the vb. CrapLe in vartons 
senses; an instance of this. /i7, and_/ig. : 

1818 Keats Endymion 1. 391 A yielding up, a cradling on 
her care. 1868 O. W. Tlotmes Ant. Breakfé. iii. (1891) 
60 Oftentimes a single cradling gets them all, and after 
that the « man’s labor is only rewarded by mud and 
worn pebbles. 

2. A framework of wood or iron, esp. in Archit. 

1823 Rutter Fonthitt 69 Pinnacles. .bound together by a 
cradling of iron. 1823 Crass ech». Dict., Cradling 
(Archit.), the mass of timber-work disposed in urched or 
vaulted ceilings for sustaining the lath-and-plaster. 1875 
Gwitt A rchst. Gloss., Cradling..is applied to the wooden 
pias hes ae the entablature ofa shop front. 1891 


Pall Mait G.24 Aug, 2/1 The cradling makes it difficult 
for the panel to warp. 
Cra‘dling, #//. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG 2.] That 


cradles or forms a cradle. 

19772 Aun, Reg. 242 Her cradling pintons there she amply 
spread. 

Craer, var. of CRAYER. 

Crafish, obs. form of CRAYFISH. 

Craft (kraft), 55.1 Forms: 1-3 ecreft, (1 
creaft, 3 cresft), 1-4 croft, 3 (Ormin) crafft, 
4-6 crafte, 5-6 Sc. orafft, 6 Sc. craifft, 3- craft. 
Com. Teutonie: OE. crayt masc.= OF ris. creft 
mod.Fris. craft, craft); OS. ore m.f. (MDu. 
cracht f, Du. and LG. &racht), OMG. chraft f., 
MHG. and G. draft, ON. érafir (Norw., Sw., Da. 
fraft). The ulterior etymology is uncertain, though 
connexion with mod. Icel. Ara/r adj. ‘strong’, ts 
pe 3 relationship to CRAVE v., OE. crafian, 

as also been suggested, through intervention of 
the sense ‘compel, force’. The original meaning 
preserved in the other langs. is ‘strength, force, 
power, virtue’, The transference to ‘skill, art, 
skilled occupation’, ipe = to be exclusively 
English; with the nautical applications in branch V 
ef. analogous uses of G. £uss¢.] 

I. Originally. 

+1. Strength, power, might, force. Ods. 

¢€ 893 K, Aivrrep Orvs. 1. xii. 52 On paem xefeohte Meda 
creft & heora dugud zefeoll. 1000 Sal. § Sat. 394 oe 
Nydab crafte tid. a1100 Gerefa in Anglia IX. 260 Mi 
hlafordes creafte and mid folcrihte. ¢ 1250 Gen. §& Ex. 3900 
Dur3 godes bode and godes craf[t]. 1387 Trevisa Aligden 
(Ro ST. 537 Who pat delep wip hem nedep more to be war 
more of gile ban of craft. ¢1400 MAuNoEv, (1839) xxx. 305 
Though he cryede with all the craft that he cowde in the 
hyeste voys that he myghte. 1474 Caxton Chesse 11. v, 

hou hast vaynquisshed them..by subtilnes.. But I that 
am a romayn shal vaynquisshe them by craft and strength 
of armes. “1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 376, By the 
crafte of nature. 

II, Intellectual power ; skill; art. 
In these and the following senses, art and ¢ra/t were 
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formerly synonymous and had a nearly parallel sense- 
development, though they diverge in their leading modern 
senses: cf. Arr. _" 7 

2. Skill, skilfulness, art; ability in planning or 
performing, ingenuity in constructing, dextertty ; 
=ART 2. archaic (or contextual). 

¢ 888 K. Aitrrep Boeth. xxxiii. § 4 Wundorlice craefte bu 
hit hafst zeseeapen, a1195 Cott. Hom. 235 And don us 
mid his mihte pat stef creft ne mihte. ¢1200 Ormin 18809 
Patt iss patt crafft tate tachepp pe Off tre to wirrkenn arrke. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 21197 (Cott.) Lucas was .. leche o craft, 
al lerd o gru. ¢1382 Cuaucer Parl. Foules 1 The lyf so 
short, the craft so Ionge to lerne. 1367 Trevisa //igden 
(Rolls) I. 341 By hap pe by craft {L. cass vel industria). 
1513 Douctas 4éners 1, Prol, 56 Nane is, nor was. .ne 3it sal 
have sic crafte in poetrie, 1 Damrier Voy. IL. 11. 37, 1 
told them that the craft was in catching it. 1703 Moxon 
Meck, Exerc. 69 \t is counted. . good Workmanship in a 
Joyner, to have the Craft of bearing his Hand so curiously 
even, the whole length of a long Board. 1846 GrorE 
Greece 1. i. (1862) 1. 4 Equally distinguished for strength and 
for manual craft. : 

+b. spec. Occult art, magic. Ods. 

e1220 Lestiary 542 in O. E. Misc. 17 So wicches hauen 
in here craft. ~ 1340 Hamrote Jr. Conse, 4212 Alle pat of 

devels crafte can, Als negremanciens and tregettours, 

Viches and false enchauntours. c1440 Gesta Rom. 1 
(Harl. MS.) That kny3t shall dye by my crafte, yn what 
cuntre..so euer pat ie be ynne. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
68/1 Saul..cam to the woman hy ayene and made her by 
her crafte to reyse Samuel. 

+e. lluman skill, er¢ as opposed to nature; = 
Art 2. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. w. vii. (1495) 90 But it be 
take out hy crafte or by kinde. 1562 Turner Baths 15, 
Ether by nature or by crafte. 1577-87 Hotinsnen CAron. 
III. 803/: And in the same parke curious trees made by 


craft. 

+8. A skilful contrivance, a device, artifice, or 
expedient. b. A magical device; a spell or en- 
chantment. Ods. 

¢120§ Lay. 272 Witen he wolde purh pa wiber-craftes 
{c 1275 wise crafies] wat ping hit were. a1225 Leg. Nath, 
854 Esculapies crefies ant Galienes grapes. a1300 Cursor 
AT, 19538 (Cott.) pat he moght of his craftes {Philip's 
miracles] lere. 1340 yend. 45 Pe nejende ba of auarice is 
ine kueade creftes. 1393 Gower Conf, II. 36 This Dedalus, 
which. .many craftes couthe Of fethers and of other thinges. 
¢1440 Generydes 4233 For your entente I shall a craft de. 
vise..That ye Hall hove your purpose euery dele. 1 
Hawes Past. Pleas. xxix. (Percy Soc.) 140, I have me be- 
thought A praty craft by me shalbe wrought. @1§33 Lo. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Mij, A sothsayer, 
that was had in great reputacion for her craftes, 

+c. concer. A work or product of art. Ods. 

atooo exam. St. Basit (Bosworth), Unbegunnen Scyp- 

pend, se de zemacode swylcne crzft. ¢1325 £. FE. Addit. 2, 
C. 131 He calde on pat ilk crafte he carf with his hondes. 
1583 STANVUURST /Eness vin. (Arh. ) 137 Three watrye clowds 
ae toe the craft they rampyred hizing. 5 

. In a bad sense: Skill or art applied to deceive 
or overreaeh; deceit, guile, fraud, cunning. (The 
chtef modern sense ; cf. ART 13: tn craft, the bad 
sense is more explicit.) 

In early use only contextually separable from sense 2. 

¢1205 Lay. 27007 Euander king hine aqualde mid ludere 
his crafte. 1340 Ayend. 157 Uor ous to gily be hare crefte 
an by hire ginnes. c144g9 Pecock Aefr. u. xiii 928 No 
gouernaunce in craft or out of craft is hut that of it cometh 
yuel. 1530 Patscr. 210/1 Crafte, subtylte, astuce. 1568 
Grarton Chron, 11. 390 His craft {is] so great, that I feare 
he shall circunivent us. 1611 Biste Mark xiv. 1 The Scribes 
sought how they might take him by craft, and put him to 
death. 1651 Hoaars Leriata. 1. viil. 34 That Crooked Wis- 
dome, which is called Craft. 1759 Franxuin ss. Wks. 
1840 III. 120 If craft had anything to do with them, never 
was craft better hid. 1856 Emerson Fug. Traits, Ability 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 35 They hate craft and subtlety. They 
neither poison, nor waylay, nor assassinate. P 

+b. (with @ and #/.) An application of deceit; 
a trick, fraud, artifice. Ods. (Cf. ArT 14.) 

971 Blick, Lfom., 19 pact he us zescylde wip pa busendlican 
crieftas deofles costunga, a 1225 Leg. Nath. 257 Pe feont.. 
bimong alle his crokinde creftes. 1362 Lancn. 7. Pt. A. x1. 
21 Pat suche craftes cunnen to counseil lin. tories 1526 
Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 308 All the subtyl craftes and 
sore temp! ‘ons of our spirituall aduersary. 1670 Mitton 
Hist. Eng, Wks. 1738 11. 98 An old craft of the Clergy to 
secure their Church-Lan 1686 Burnet Trav, ii. (1730) 
seg tt being one of the Crafts of the Italian Priests. 

II. +5. The learning of the schools, scholar- 
aa b. (with @ and g/) A braneh of leaming 
or k owledge, a science. The seven crafts: the 
‘seven arts’ of the medésval Universitics: see 
Ant 7. Obs. 

¢120§ Lay. 10923 On bocken heo eude godne craft. /bid. 
30493 An clarc fe com from Spaine .. feole craftes he cude. 
aia Leg. Kath, 522 Fifti scolmeistres, of alle be creftes 
pet clerc ah to cunnen, a@1300 Cursor M, 4647 (Cott.) Pe 
seuen craftesallhecan. @ 1400-50 Alexander 33 Pe pasage 
of fs planettis, be poyntes & be sygnes. Pai ware be kiddest 
of batcraft knawyn in paire tyme. 1483 Cath. Angt.79 A 
Crafte, ars fiberatis, seiencta {etc.} 
Crafte of multyplyeing, adguenentie. 

IV. A branch of skilled work. 

6. An art, trade, or profession requiring special 
skill and knowledge ; ¢sf. a manual art, a Manpr- 
CRAFT; sometimes ie to any business, calling, 
or profession by which a livelihood is earned. 
.€897 K. /Evrrep Gregory's Past. i. 24 Se craft pas 
lareowdomes bid cricft elite crefta. ¢ 900 Bada’s Hist. w. 
xiii, Seo peod done craft ne cude Sas fiscnobes. c10g0 
Rute St. Benet 94 For ingehide his craftes. 1340 Ayend. 
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278 Wone makep maister, ase hit ssewep ine pise opre 
creftes. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Miller's 7. 3 Of his craft he was a 
carpenter, 1463 Dury Wills (Camden) 34 Prentys to a 
craft. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. cclvii. 336 Aboute this 
tyme the craft pry was fyrst founde in Magunce 
in Almayne. 1832 Herver Venophon’s Housch. (1768) 14 
Suche craftes, as be called handy craftes, they be very ab- 
fecte and vile, and lyttel regarded and estemed. 1611 
Biare Acts xviii. 3 And because hee was of the same craft, 
he abode with them. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 31 P 12 
He has attempted at other times the crafts of the shoe- 
maker, tinman, plumber, and potter. 1868 Freeman Vorv. 
Cong. (1876) II. vii. 120 Famous for his skill in the gold- 
smith’s craft. 1882 A. W. Warp Dickens tit. 67 Political 
journalism proper is a craft of which very few men. . become 
masters by intuition. : 

b. spec. The occupation of a hunter or sports- 
man, as in ¢he craft of the woods = WooDcRAFT. 

Gentle craft: now often applied to Angling; formerly, a 
denomination of Shoe-making : see GENTLE. 

1486 Bk. St. Aléaus E,vjb, Yowre craftis let be kydde: 
And do as I yow bydde. 1530 Patscr. 210/1 Crafte of 
huntyng, wenerice, 1843 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club il.74 A 
spot..known to lovers of the ‘gentle craft’ as Sprouston 
Dub. mE: Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) 1V. xviil. 250 
Fond as William was of the craft o the woods. 

ce. fig. (CE. business.) 

1374 Ctaucer Ancl. § Arc.88 But he was double in loue 
. And subtil in that crafte ouer any wight. ¢1450 7. @ Kent- 
is (nit u, viii. 48 It is a crafte,a man to be conuersant wip 
thesu. 1490 Caxton (éit/e) The Arte and Crafte to know 
well to Dye. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 142 We 
were but as seruauntes bounde to Ierne y’ crafte of y* 
exercyse of vertues. 1821 Byron Afar. Fal. tv. i, To.. 
slay i’ the dark too—Fie, Bertram! that was not a craft for 
thee! 1861 TuLLocn Ang. Purit. 1. 40 Their theology was 
a craft at which they were marvellous adepts. es 

7. concr. A trade or profession as cmbodied in 
its practitioners collecttvely; the members of a 
trade or handicraft as a body; an association of 
these ; a trade’s union, guild, or ‘company’. 

1 Lancu. P. Ft. A. Prol. 101 Taillours, tanneris & 
tokkeris bobe, Masons, minours and mony oper craftes, 
1386 Petit, London Mercersin Rolls of Parl, Wl. 225 Of us 
togydre of the Mercerye, or other craftes. ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Cook's P. 2 Of a craft of vitaillers was he. 1483 in Eng. 
Gtlds is That the said crafte and Mistere fof Bakers] shall 
.:hold and kepe ther ffest of theyre solempnite of theyre 
Brotherhede. 1556 Chron. Gr. Frees \ rests The mayer, 
aldermen, & xij. craffites. theys rode, & all the rest of the 
crafites went in their barges..to Wesimyster. 1607 SHAKs. 
Cor. wv. vi. 118 You haue made faire hands, You and your 
Crafts. 1833 Atison Hist. Europe 1. ii § 66 They.. pro- 
posed to abolish all incorporations, crafts, faculties, appren- 
ticeships, and restrictions of every kind. 

b. spec. The craft; the brotherhood of Free- 
masons, 

¢ 1430 Freemasonry 48 But mason schulde never won other 
calle, Withynne the craft amonghs hem alle, Ny soget, ny 
se’ ey Scot, Leader 6 Nov. 4/1 It was agreed .. 
that the craft at large should have an opportunity of pre- 
senting..a bust of the Grand Master. 

e. Sc. =CRAFTsMAN: used of shoemakers. 

1850 J. Srautners A wlodiog. Poet. Wks. I. 38 The remaln- 
ing five were all regularly bred crafts. /éid. 97 What 
amoug the brethren of the birse is called a ready craft. 

+8. AMfan é, craft: one skilled in any craft or 
art; @ a CRAFTSMAN, a tradesman; b. one 
skilled in occult or magic art. Ofs. (Now = 


crafty man.) 

1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 371 Marchandes, 
men of craft, and tilmen. 1389 in Eng. Gids 23 Alle trewe 
tyliers and men of craft. 1432-g0 tr. /figden (Rolls) 1. 113 
Men of crafte and commune peple dwellede in the thrydde 
..Circuite of the walles. 1483 Cath, Angl. 8 A_man of 
Crafte, artifex qui suam artem exercet. 1727 De For 
Syst. Magic t. iit, 62 Recommending themselves for men of 
craft, pretending to tell fortunes, calculate nativities [etc.]. 
{bid. \, vit. 186 The Devil and those men of craft. 

V. Applied to boats, ships, and fishing re- 
quisites. 

(These uses were ig | with watermen, 
fishers, and seamen some time before they appeared in print, 
so that the history is not evidenced; but the expression is 
probably elliptical, sense 9 being=vessels of small craft, ic. 
small trading vessels, or of small seaman's art, and sense 10 
requisites of the fisherman’s craft. It is not impossible 
that the latter was the earlier: cf. quot. 1704 in 10 The 
want in English of any general collective term for all sorts 
of ‘vessels for water carriage’ naturally made cra/? a use- 
ful stop-gap.] 

9. a. collect. (constr. as f/:) Vessels or boats. 

(a.) orig. enly in the expression small craft, small 
trading vessels, boats, lighters, etc. 

1671-2 Six C. Lytrevton in Hatton Corr, (1878) 75 Only 
ketches and such small craft to attend the fleete and fire 
ships. 1699 Hacke Kodert's Voy. Levant i There is good 
lying for small Craft. 1703 Dampier Voy. 111. 3 A Place of 
great Trade .. and abundance of small Craft, that only run 
to and fro on this Coast. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 1. 
150 ti employ 3000 sail of small craft in this fishery. 
1884 Palt Malt G. 21 Oct. 1/2 The want of efficiency of our 
navy {in]..what are known as small craft, that is to say, the 
classes of sloops, gunvessels and gun-boats. 

(8.) Hence, without sad/, in same sense; later, 
in the general sense of vessels of all kinds for water 
carriage and transport. 

1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (3789), Craft, a general name 
for all sorts of vessels employed to load or discharge mer- 
chant-ships, or to carry along-side, or return the stores 
men of war? such are lighters, hoys, barges, prames, &c. 
1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 103 A transport buoy of a 
size proportioned to our sort of craft and service. 
WeELLtxcTon in Gurw. Desf. IV. 270 We are much in want 
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of craft here.” 1868 Freeman Novi. Cong. (1876) 11. ix. 322 
The light craft of those days. 1879 Cassed?’s Techn. Educ. 
1V. 315/1 The salt is prepared..at Northwich, and..sent 
by craft to Liverpool for shipment. 1879 Daily News 12 
Aug. 5/3 To arm such craft heavily would be to interfere 
materially with their speed and navigation. 

b. (with @ and Z/.) A small vessel or boat; 
any sailing or floating vessel. 

19775 Fauck Day's Diving Vess. 51 Four crafts are to be 
moored at-equal distances. 1835 Marevat Pirate 73 The 
sea-hreeze has caught our craft; let them.. see that she 
does not foul her anchor. 1871 J. Mitter Songs [taly 
(1878) 35 These crafts they are narrow enough. 1885 4c¢t 
48-9 Vict. c.76 §29 The term ‘vessel’ shall include any.. 
skiff, dingey, shallop, punt, canoe, raft, or other craft. | 

LO. collect. Iraplements nsed in catehing or kill- 
ing fish; in mod. use chiefly in Whale-fishery: see 
quot. 1887. 

3688 R. Hote Armoury ur. 163/1 Craft is any kind of 
Nets or Lines to catch Fich with. 31694 Collect. Sev. Late 
Voy.1. (1711) Set out... with provision of Craft to take 
Fish, and Fowls, a Seyne Net, and hooks and lines, and 
fisgigs, and harping Irons. 1699 Dampier Voy. 11. ut. 55 
It is a mighty errs Fish, so that the Fishing-Craft_ must 
be very strong to take them. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, 
Cra/f?, is a Sea word signifying all manner of Lines, Nets, 
Hooks, &c. which serve for Fishing: and because those 
that use the Fishing ‘Trade use Small Vessels..they call all 
such little Vessels Srad/ Craft. 1887 Fisheries of U.S. v.11. 
241 The harpoons, hand-lances, and boat-spades, are usually 
called ‘craft’, and the other implements ‘ gear’. 

VI. 11. Comé. (in senses 6-7) craft-brother, 
one of the same craft or trade; craft-guild, a 
guild of workmen of the same craft or trade; craft- 
warden, the warden of a craft-guild. 

1837 CartyLe Fry. Rev. i. iv, His slight-built comrade 
and craft-brotber. 1870 L. Brentano in Lug. Gilds p.cxvi, 
The oldest German charter referring undouhtedly to a 
Craft-Gild is that of a Cologne Weavers’ Gild. 1887 
Athenzum 31 Dec. 889/3 The eee lausible theory that 
the Scottish’ craft-guilds were modelled on those of the 
Hanseatic..towns. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. 1. 50 The 
*craft-wardens’ of the various fellowships .. were levying 
excessive fees on the admission of apprentices. 

12. -craft is also the second element in many 
compounds, ¢.g. HANDICRAFT, KinocrarFt, PRriest- 
CRAFT, STATECRAFT, WATERCRAFT, WITCHCRAFT, 
etc., q.v. 


+ Graft, v. Od. [f. Crarr sé.] 

1. ¢rans. ? To attain, win. rare. 

1318 SHorEHAM 2 Onnethe creft eny tbat stat, Ac some 
crefteth that balve. /éfd. 157 God made mannes schefte, 
That ylke 1o3 al for to crafte. 

2. ? To make or devise skilfully. rare. 

_ ¢1420 Pallad. on Husb,1. 428 Have a cisterne..Let crafte 
it up pleasaunt as it may suffice. 

3. cir. To nse crafty deviees, act craftily. 

1526-1555 [see Crar mine]. 1530 Pais. 500/2, 1 se by that 
thou doest hut crafte with me. a1g7z Knox //isl. Kef- 
Wks. 1846 I. 257 Whill that the Quein hegane to craft. 
1587 Gascoicne /fearbes, etc. Wks. 82 And canst thou 
craft to flatter such a frende? 

4. nonce-use, To exercise one’s craft, make a job 
of it. 

1607 Suaxs. Cor. iv. vi. 1x8 You haue made faire hands, 
You and your Crafts, you have crafted faire. 

Craft, -er, Sc. dial. f. Crort, -ER. 

+ Cra‘fted, f//. a. [f. Cparrz. +-ED1.] Craftily 
or cunningly devised. 

1sso Bate Jmage Both Ch, Biijb, Honyed colours of 
retorycke or of crafted phylosophye. 

Cra‘ftedness. Possession of a handicraft. 

1887 F. W. Rosinson /2 Bad Hands 11. 185 Let honest, 
horny-handed craftedness take precedence of science. 

Crafter, -est, obs. compar. and superl.of CRAFTY. 

+Craftful, 2. Oss—-° [f. Crarrsé.+-Fun.] 
Skilfnl. Hence Cra‘ftfally adv., skilfully. 

€1308 Sat. People Nildare xv. in E. E. P. (1862) 155 pe 
best clark..Craftfullich makid bis bastun. 

Cra‘ftihood. rare. [f. Crarry a. + -Hoop.] 
Craftiness, cunning, craft. 

1827 C. J. Parmer Diary (1892) 53 Pretended miracles hav- 
ing hy the craftihood of the Priests been worked at his tomb. 

7 Cra‘ftilich, 2. Ods. rarve—'. [f. CRarry + 
-dich, -L¥ 4.) Skilfnl, skilfully wrought. 

63308 Sat, People Kildare x. in E. E. P. (1862) 154 He 
was a clerk pat wrochete pis craftilich werke. 

Craftily (kra‘ftili), ad. Forms: 1 creeftis- 
lice, 4 craftilik, -liche, -lyche, -li, 4-6 crafty: 
ly, eraftely, 4— craftily. [f. Crarry +-Ly 2: the 
spelling craftely perh. sometimes stands for the 
parallel CrarTiy.} 

1. Skilfully, cleverly: see Crary 2. arch. 

[egoo Bada's Hist. 1. xix. (1891) 324 Seo heafodstow 
wundor creftizlice geworht wteowde.] cr1ogo Gloss in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 402/21 Fabre creftizglice. a1300 Cursor M. 
150 (Cott.) O salamon be wis, How craftilik {v7 craftili, 
crafteli] he did iustis. ¢1386 Cuaucer Man of Law's 7. 
Prol. 48 On metres and on rymyng craftely. ¢x4q00 
Maunvev. (Roxb.) xi. 42 Pe dures er of cipresse, craftily 
made. 1509 Barctay Shyp of Folys (1570) 40 Many are 
which others can counsayle craftely. 1549 CovernALe 
Erasm. Par.1 Pet.8 Wyves.. witb their heare craftyly 
hroyded. 1 Suaks. O74, 11 iti. 41, I haue drunke tet 
one Cup to night, and that was craftily qualified too. 1883 
Punch 8 Sept. 112/1 A craftily-prepared salad. 

2. In bad sense : Cunningly, artfnlly, wilily. 

109-10 Act Hen. VIL, c.6 Preamb., Craftely feyned 
and forged informacions. x15g0 CrowLey Way to Wealth 
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168 If thou’ haue not craftely vndermined him. 1628 
Waitner Brit. Rememd. v. 1387 So craftily a hait was laid. 
1710 Prineaux Orig. Tithes v. 276 The Conqueror. .craftily 

ut them under the same Title. 1884 Cuurcu Bacon ii. 43 
They were playing cautiously and craftily. 

+ Cra‘ftiman. Os. Forms: 4-5 erafti man, 
4-6 crafty man, 5 craftiman, craftyman. [The 
phrase crafly man, subseq. written as one word.]} 

1. One who pursues a handieraft; a craftsman. 

€1350 Will. Palerne 1681 In be kechene .. arn crafti men 
manye. 1362 Lane. P. P27. A. ut.218 Craftes men [v.7. 
crafty men] craueb Meede for heore prentys. 1382 Wyciir 
1 Kings vii.14 A crafti_man of metal..to doo al werk of 
metal. ¢rqgo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 565/42 Artificialis, a 
craftiman. 3488 sict 4 //en. V/T,c. 9 §  Certeyn crafty. 
men named Hatmakers and Kapmakers. 1526 Pilger. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 23 The plowman, and generally euery 
crafty man. r1sso J. Corr Fug. & fr. [Heralds § 70 (1877) 
80 Lynen wevers and handy craftesmen of Gaunte. .fought a 
great battayle. .no lytell honourto the crafty men ofGaunte. 

2. fig. Artificer. 

1382 Wycir //ed. xi. 10 A cite.. whos crafty man and 
maker is God. . 

Craftiness (kraftinés). [f. CRarry +-NESS.] 
The quality of being crafty. 

+1. Skilfulness, cleverness; aptitude in a handi- 
craft. Ods. 

erqga Promp. Parv. 100 Craftynesse, industria. 

2. Artfulness in deeciving or overreaching. 

3483 dct Rich. //1, c.13 They. .of their Craftiness use 
to bring no more hider. 1526 Tixpae 1 Cor. iii. 19 He 
compaseth the wyse in their craftynes. 1598 F. Meres 
Pail, Tamia 281 When cheating and craftines is counted 
the cleanest wit. 1795 Souruxy Foan af Arc 1.97 Thoughts 
of politic craftiness arose. 1865 Dickens Afut, fr. UL vy 
Its old simplicity of expression got masked hy a certain 
craftiness. 

+ Crafting, vé/. sd. Obs. [f. Crarry.+ -Inc1.] 
Crafty or artful dealing ; using crafty devices. 

1526 SKELTON A/aynyf. 707 Craftynge & haftynge con- 
ihe is. 1534 Wuitinton Tudlyes Offices un. (1540) 142 
The lawes taketh away craftyng one way, and phylosophers 
another way. 15ss Boxner Necess. Doctr. Fv, ‘Vhys ad- 
versarye of mankynde..never ceased questioning and craft. 
ynge with the woman. 

+Cra‘ftious, -ose, @ Obs. rare. [app. f. 
Crarty + (Romanic suffix) -ous: it may, however, 
be of like formation to righteous :—OE. réhtwis.] 

1. Skilful, artistic. 

€ 1449 Pecock Ref. u.ix. 198 Her beldingis and her othere 
Craftiose doingis. “ 

2. Engaged in a handicraft. 

¢ 1449 Pecock Refr. iv. v. 450 Craftiose men and Mar- 
chaundis. x 

Henee + Craftiously adv., skilfully. 

14..Prose Legends in Anglia V111, 147/22 Precyous clopes 
or craftyously coloured. 1§35 Stewart Cron. Scot, (1858) 
1, 93 In Athenis. .all science was kennit craftiuslie. 

raftless (kra‘ftlés), a. [-LEss.] Without 
craft, unskilled in any art; withont cunning. 

exooo Aieric Voc. in Wr..Wiilcker 118/25 E.rfers, tn- 
doctus, dzlleas, vel craeftleas, 1g15 Barctay Fgloges iii. 
(1570) C ij/4 Some craftles fooles. 1650 Jer. Tavior //oly 
Living (1727) 268 Craftless and innocent people. 

+Cra‘ftly, c. Oss. [f. Crarr sé.4+-n¥!: cf. 
OHG. érafilih, G. krifilich.] a. Artificial; b. 
Skilful, ingenions; ¢. Crafty, cunning. 

a x000 Byrhiferth i Anglia VIM. 317 Vulgaris vel arti- 
ficales dies est bat byd ceorlisc dxg odde cracftlic. 1491 
Caxton Vrtas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. 220 h/2 Mete that 
is.. without craftly sauer as fruytes, berbes & rotys. 1§09 
Hawes Past. Pleas. 117 A great whele made hy craftly 
Geometry. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 10 b, By 
his craftly fraudes to deceyue men. 

+Cra‘ftly, adv. Obs. [f. Carr sé.+-Ly 2: 
cf, OHG. kraftlicho, OS. craftlico. See also craftely 
under CraFtity.] Craftily, skilfully, cunningly. 

crogo Suppl. Llfric’s Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 178/40 Afabre, 
craftlice wef smicere. ¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 2549 Bute if we 
craf[tjlike hem for-don. ¢ 1350 IW1dl. Palerne 3828 William 
. cumfort hem craftli with his kinde speche. 143a-s0 tr. Hie- 
den (Rolls) 1. 225 Pe ymage of Venus al naked .. was so 
craftliche made pat [etc.].. 1369 Sanrorp Agriffa xcvii. 
169 eins craftly to deceiue then plainely to trie out the 
truthe. 

+Cra‘ftman. Oss. =CBaFTsMAn. 

1415 Proclam, in York Myst. Introd. 34 All maner of 
Craftmen. 1883 Stanynurst Aencis 1, (Arb.) 32 Craftmens 
coonning he marckt with woonder amazed. 

Cc manship (kraftménfip). [f prec. + 
-SHIP.} = CRAFTSMANSHIP. 

3839 CartyLe Charlisne tii (1858) 16 Let a man honour his 
craftmanship, - 188: Academy 20 Aug. 135 With fairl 
competent craftmanship. 1882 J. Payne 1001 Nights 1k 
81 ‘Ihe doings of men are divided into four categories, 
government, commerce, husbandry, and craftmanship. 

+Cra‘fts-child. Sc. O6s. rare. pl. -childer. 
A craftsman’s apprentice or lad. 

1561 Diurnal of Occurr, 66 The provest and bailges sould 
discharge all maner of actiouns ¢ ilk thaj had aganes the 
saidis craftischilder in ony tyme bygane. 

Craftsman (kra‘ftsm&n). Forms: 4-6 craftes, 
craftis man, (4 craftus, craftise man, § crafties- 
man), 5-6 craftis-, craftys-, craftesman, 6-7 
craftes-, crafts-man, 6~ craftsman. [Orig. two 
words in syntactical relation: cf. ¢radesman.] 

1, A man who practises a handicraft ; an artificer, 
artisan. 

1362 Lana, ©, Pi A, ti. 228 Alle kunne craftes men. 
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(bid. vu. 63 Alle kunnescraftus men. 1382 Wyciir 1 Chron. 
xxii. 15 Many craftise men, masouns and leyers, and craf- 
tisemen of trees, and of alle craftis, 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 
388 Eny craftiesman, artificer or other. 1549 Compl. Scot. 
xvii. 150 Ane pure mecanyk craftis man, 1630 &. hnsentt 
Kingd, & Commi. 133 The Merchant liveth obscurely, the 
‘Tradesman penuriously, and the Craftsman in drudgerie. 
ae Col. Rec. Pennsyla. \V. 544 The Craftsmen have pro- 
claimed aloud that their privileges were in Danger. 1841 
Myers Cath. 7A. ut. § 43 The commonest fisherman or 
craftsinan who was a hearer of the Apostles. iy 

2. ‘rans. and fig. +a. Maker, artificer, inventor, 
contriver. Odés. 

1382 Wyeiir If isd. xiii. 1 Thei.. ne.. knewen who was 
craftis man. 1494 Fasyan Chron, vit. 299 The kynge sayd.. 
in game, ‘I am a wonder craftesman, for I haue made a 
newe erle of an olde bysshop’. 1561.1. Norton Cafvin's 
Jnst. WV. 122 Such a presence of Christ in the Sacrament, 
as the craftesmen of the Court of Rome haue fayned. 

b. =ARTIST 7. 

1876 Morais Sigurd i. 224 A picture deftly painted by 
the craftsmen over the sca. 1877 Downen Shaks, Prim, 
v. 58 Shakespere was learning his trade as a dramatic crafts- 
man. 

3. Comd., as obi adj. 

1881 Academy 11 June 433 Craftsmanlike skill. 

Craftsmanship. [f. pree. +-sur.] The per- 
formance or oeeupation of a craftsman; skill in 
clever or artistie work ; skilled workmanship. 

a 1652 Brome Qucene’s Exch. u. Wks. 1873 11.475 Now 
take thy picce of craftsinanship again. 1881 S. Cotvtn in 
Alacm, Mag. XIII. 2338/1 The poetry of Mr. Tennyson, . 
will. .interest and impress (the student] by choice and _bril- 
liant qualities of craftsmanship. 1884 F. Wepmorein /ortx. 
Rew. sant 63 The patient craftsmanship of the engraver. 

b. more generally: Exercise of eraft or art. 

188: Saintspury Dryden 61 The consummate craftsman- 
ship with which he could throw himself into the popular 
fecling of the hour, : 

Craftsmaster (kra-ftsmastan. avch. Forms: 
a. 6 craftes, crafts maister, craftes-, craftsmais- 
ter, 6-7 craftes, crafts master, crafts-master, 
-maister, craftesmaster, 6-9 craftsmaster; 8B. 
6 craftmaister. ([Orig. two words cra/fes master 
in syntactical construction.) 

1. One who is master of his eraft ; usually ¢ransf. 
one skilled or profieient in a (specified) practice or 
oeeupation, an adept. 

+a. orig. With possessive: zs (cte.) crafl's 
master: i.e. master of his (cte.’ craft. Ods. 

1513 Sir I’. More Rich. 1/7, Wks. 52/1 Suttell folkes, and 
such as were their crafte maisters in the handlyng of suche 
wicked deuises, 1597 Suaks. 2 //en. LV, un. ii, 297 Hee is 
not hisCrafts-master,hee doth not doeitright. r600HoLLaxp 
Livy vt. xxxvi. 242 Sextius and Licinius..being their own 
craftsmasters knew. .how to manage. 1659 B. Harris Part- 
val’s [ron Age 255 He was already bis Crafts-master in War. 
1697 CoLuiEer £ss. Mor. Subj. 1.(1709) 32 Those who were 
not brought up to it, seldom prove their Crafts-master, 

b. without possessive, as single word. 

1553 GrimaLne Cicero's Offices (1556) 115 Of arts none can 
pertitelie judge, hut the craftsmaster. 1607 TorseLt Ser- 
pents (1608) 638 A Bee is..the only crafts-master of hony- 
making. 1675 J. Smitu Chr. Relig. Appeal 1. 4 [Satan] 
the Craftsmaster of our Errour. 1841 Lane Arad. Nts. 
ut, 584, 1am a Craftsmaster; 1 have no equal in this city ; 
hut no one is shaved at my shop because I am a poor man. 

+2. A master of craft (in the bad sense); a per- 
son of consummate craftiness or cunning. Ods. 

171 Goininc Calvin on Ps. To Rar. 5 The craftmaisters 
of the Court sought ..to hury tbe undeserved hludshed of the 
giltles, in the untrue slaunder of the holy Martirs. @1734 
Nort Exam. 1. ii. 8 160 And was not the Earl a Crafts- 
master to set his Jackall to get a Sum of Money if he could. 

Craftswoman (kra‘ftswuman). rare. A wo- 
man engaged in a handicraft ; a female artificcr. 

1886 Atheneum 4 Sept. 313/1 A craftswoman was rated 
like a craftsman, thus : ‘Amicia Gudhale, Weés/er, vid. i 

Crafty (kra‘fti), a. Forms: 1 creeftis, 3 crefti, 
erefti, crefty, 3-4 crafti, 4 craftye, krafty, 
(? earfti, carfty), 6-7 craftie, 4- crafty ; 4 comp. 
crafteer, crafter; s¢perl. craftest. [Common 
Teut.: OE. craftiz = OS. craftag, -2g; OHG. 
chreftig, MHG. kreftic, G. kraftig, Du. krachtig, 
ON. drdptugr strong ; deriv. of cra/t, kraft, CRAET: 
see -y. The original Teutonic sense ‘strong, 
powerfnl’ scarcely appears in Eng.) Having or 
characterized by CRAFT. _ 

+1. Strong, powerful, mighty. Ods. rare. 

¢893 K. Etrrep Ores, 1. x, Swa earme wif and swa 
dieses bafdon Began pone creftgestan dal..pises mid- 
danzeardes. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 9088 Pa wardes.. 
Er mare crafty and strang ban any kan neven. 

2. Skilfnl, dexterous, clever, ingenious. a, of 
persons or their faculties, etc. avch. and dial. __ 

971 Blickl. Hom. 49 Men..pe on xnigum pingum os 
sy. ¢ 1205 Lay, 22892 A crafti weorc-man, ¢ 1275 O. £. 
Misc. 91 Peos crefty clerkes bat vpe bok rede. @ 1300 Cur- 
sor Af. 8753 (Cott.) Sua wis was neuer nan; Ne crafteer 
[z. r. crafter] in were of hand. /éid. 5898 (Fairf.) Pe 
craftest [v. ». craftiest] of his iogelours. 1447 BoxkeNnHam 
Seyntys Introd, ey P > Aftyr the scole of the crafty 
clerk Galfryd. ¢ 1540 Piler. 7. 425 in Thynne Animadz. 
App. i, To mark the crafty wyttis ‘That on both the 

is hath set there delitis, 16g Hoases Leviath. 1. 
xi 69 They that suppose themselves wise, or crafty. 1791 
Essay on Shooling =. 2)249 The most crafty and best 
trained dog. 1876 Morris Sigurd 1v. 382 His crafty hands 
are busy, and the harp is murmuring yet. 1877 Holderness 
Gloss, Crafty, skilful, ingenious. 
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+b. Of things, actions, etc.: Showing skill or 
cleverness; skilfully wrought. Ods. 

arooo Byrkiferth in Anglia VUI. 321 To bam iungum 
munecum be heora cildhad habbad abiszod on creftigum 
bocum. ¢1205 Lay. 10355 Pe vfeuen he makede scid wal 
wunder ane creftie. ¢1386 Cuaucer Can. Veom, Prol. & 
7.700 This discipline, and tbis crafty science. a 1400-so0 
Alevander 3665 ys foure hundreth postis, With crafti_coro- 
nals and clene. 1509 Barciay SAyp of Folys (1874) (1. 274 
The crafty Poesye of excellent viegyl 1599 Suaxs. Jfuch 
Adoiu. 1. 22 Of this matter is little Cupids crafty arrow made. 

3. In bad sense (the current use): a. Of persons 
or their faculties, etc. : Skilful in devising and 
earrying out underhand or cvil schemes; cunning, 
artful, wily. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Can. Veom. Prot. & T. 192 Sin that he is 
so crafty and so sly. ?a 1400 Chester Pl. (Shaks. Soc.) 219 
Thou craftye knave. 1526-34 TixoaLe 2 Cor. xii. 16, 
I was crafty, and toke you with vile. 1659 B. Harris 
Parivals fron Age 163 Where the most crafty Cheats 
are held the best Politicians, 1788 Prustiey Lect. fist. v. 
xxxviil, 272 The weak would. .be at the mercy of the strong 
and tbe ignorant of the crafty, 1852 Miss Yoxce Cameos 
IL. i, 2 Robert d’Artois grew to man’s estate, crafty, courtly, 
ambitious, and unscrupulous. 

b. Of actions, etc.: Showing eraft or cunning. 

a aay seine 34 Wite me from his [devil's] lad ant wid 
his crefti crokes. “1512 dct 4 Hen. W111, ¢. 17 §2 Feyned 
suggestions and crafty Sutys unto his Grace made. 1595 
Suaxs. Joka iw. i. 53 Nay, you nay thinke my loue was 
craftic loue, And call it cunning. 1722 Sewer /fist, Quakers 
(1795) II. 1x. 420 ‘This crafty trick. 1855 Macaucay /@ist. 
ug. U1. 710 Had not his crafty schemes been disconcerted. 

4. Comb., as crafty-headed adj.; + crafty-sick 
a., feigning sickness. 

1897 Suaks. 2 /fen, (1, Induct. 37 Where Hotspurres 
Father, old Northumberland, l.yes crafty sicke. 1610 A. 
Cooke Pope Foan in Harl. Alisc.«Malh.) 1V, 55 A tale, de- 
vised long after by some crafty-headed hereticks. 

Crafyshe, obs. f. Crayrisi. 

Crag (kreg, sé] Forms: 3- crag, 3-8 
cragg, (4 kragge), 4-7 cragge, (5 ? ial. crack) ; 
B. 4-6 Sc. crage, 6- Sc. craig (kréy). [app. of 
Celtic origin: ef. Ir, and Gael. exeag, Manx erey, 
cregg, Welsh craig rock. None of these, however, 
exactly gives the Eng. crag, craggy, found in north. 
dial. already before 1300, and app. of ancient use 
in the local nomenclature of the north of England 
and Scottish Lowlands. The imod. Se. craig comes 
nearer in its vowel tothe Celtie form ; but it is app. 
a later developinent from an earlier crag (found in 
I4-1sth c.): cf Se. vaig= nay, cte. 

The relations of the Celtic words theinselves are obscure. 
W. craig is not the corresponding form to Ir. and Gael. creag, 
which would require crvec4 in Welsh. W. has also carreg, 
OW, carrece, a stone (sometimes also, a rock), Irish carruty, 
OL, earrice, rock, rocky headland, anglicized carrichk.) 

1. A steep or precipitous rugged rock, 

a1300 Cursor M. 9885 (Cott.) Pis castel..es hei sett 
a-pon be crag [v.r. cragg]. 1390 Will. Palerne 2240 Pat 
witty werwolf..kouchid hin vider a kragge. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce vi. 211 Betuixe ane hye crag and the se. 1470 
Henry Wallace vu. 847 The Irland folk..On craggis clam. 
1538 Stewaat Cron. Scot. U1. 293 In ane craig that callit is 
the Bas, 1628 Le Gays tr. Barciay’s Argenis 306 Nor.. was 
there any..way to clinibe vp those cragges. 1681 Cotton 
Wond. Peak 76 Bleak Craggs, and naked Ilills. 1786 Grt- 
rin Obs, Pict. Beauty, Cumbrid. (1788) 11. 228 ‘The bare sides 
of these lofty craggs on the right, x792 Burxs Duncan 
Gray ii, Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig. 1806 Gazetteer Scot. 
371 The awful and picturesque rocks called Minto craigs, 
1842 Tennyson ‘Sreah, dreak, break’ iv, Break, break, 
break, At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

b. OE and tail (Geol.): see quot. 

3850 W. B. Craaxe Wreck of Favorite 217 The..island 
- _presenting the fori of what Is usually called *crag and 
tail’ de. being rocky and precipitous on one side and 


radually sloping to the water's edge on the other. 1865 
PaGE Handbx, Geol. Terms, Crag and Tail(properly ‘craig 
Secondary hills commoa 


and tail’), apiied to a form o 
in Britain, where a hold precipitous front is exposed to the 
west or north-west, and a sloping declivity towards the east. 
‘The phenomenon ..is evidently the result of the currents of 
the Drift epoch. S 

2. A detached or projecting rough piece of rock. 

2400 Maunpey. (Roxh.) vii. 24 Per lies in ilke a haven 
Many grete cragges of stane. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur vin. 
xxxiv, He lepte oute and fylle vpon tbe crackys in the see. 
1665 J. Wess Sfone-Heng (1725) 150 One only rude Row of 
broken Craggs about the Base of the Tumulus. 1760-72 tr. 
Juan & Ulloa’s Voy, (ed, 3) 11. vu. xiv. 260 A crag of it [a 
mountain] being..struck from it by a flash of lightning. 
1786 Gitrin Obs. Pict. Beauty, Cumébrid, 1. 193, Many of 
them are covered, like the steeps of Helvellin, with a cons 
Unued pavement of craggs. 

b. Applied to a curling-stone. 

1789 D. Davioson Thoughts on Seasons 16 Then rattled 

up the rocking crag. | 
+c. Asa material: Rock, Obs. rare. 

1482 Paston Lett. No. 861 111, 285, 1 bequeth to Katerine 
his wiff .. a stoon morter of cragge. [This, although from 
Norfolk, can hardly belong to 3.] 

3. A local name for deposits of shelly sand found 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, and used for 
manure; applied in Geol. to the Pliocene and 
Miocene strata to which these deposits belong, 
called, in order of age, the Coralline Crag, Red 
Crag, and Mammaliferous or Norwich Crag. 

* {It is douhtful whether this is the same word; the con- 
nexion js not ohvious.] 
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1735 J. Kinsy Suffolk Trav. (1764) 77 In Levington..was 
dug the first et al Shell, that has been found so useful 
for improving of Land. 1764 Gen, Alag, June 282 There is 
in Suffolk a manure whicb the farmers call cragg. 1797 A. 
Younc Agric. Suffolk 77 An experiment on shell marle 
from Woodbridge-side, called there, crag. 1838 G. A. Man- 
ELL Wond. Geol, (1848) I. 223 In England a very interest. 
ing assemblage of pliocene and miocene strata. .is called the 
Crag ; a proviacial term, signifying gravel. /déd.224 Coral- 
line or lowermost Crag. 1885 Lyedi’s Elem. Geol. xiit. (ed. 4) 
160 The Red Crag .. often rests immediately on the 
London clay, as in the county of Essex. 

attrib, 1735 J. Kirsy Suffolk Trav. (1764) 78 Whoever 
looks into any of these Cragg-Pitts cannot but observe how 
they lie Layer upon Layer. 1832 De ta Becne Geol. Man. 
210 Sections of the crag strata. 1873 Grime Gt, fce Age 
App. 521 It is acrag-fossil. 1885 Lyed/'s Flew. Geol, xii. 
(ed. 4) 167 The commonest of the Crag shells. ; 

4. Comb, as crag-built, -carven, -covered adjs., 
crag-hawk, -platform, -work, etc.; crag-tast a, 
said of a sheep which in climbing among crags 
gets into a position whence it can neither ascend 
nor descend, 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 100 Craggestone[ P. crag stone], rafa, 
scopnla, cepido, saxum. 1807 Byros Io, fdleness,? When 
fT roved' ii, As 1 felt when a boy on the crag-cover'd wild. 
1821 SHectey /rometh. Und. wm, iii, 122 ‘Lhe crag-built 
desarts of the barren deep. 1832 Trxxyson Fal. -irt ii, 
A huge crag-platform. 1872 — Gureth 4 L. 1172 In letters 
like to those,.crag-carven o’er the streaming Gelt, 1861 
Neate Notes Eccl. Dalmatia w10 Crag-hawks whieeling.. 
round the peaks. 1886 fal Mall G. 9 Aug. 4/2 The sheep 
. along the rock ledges. seek the freshest grass. And in 
search of this they soinetimes become crag-fast. 1888 /é//. 
; Aug. 5’2.\ steep descent covered with screes, Lut..there is 
ittle or no crag-work. 

+ Crag (kreg, 56.2 Obs. exc. Se. and dial, 
Forms: a. 4-5 erage, 5-8 crag, 7 cragg, 
*-8 cragge; 8B. Sc. 6 kraig, 6-8 craige, a7, 
craigge, 6- craig (krazy). [Chiefly northern: in 
Sc. from 14th ¢., and may be older. It eorre- 
sponds to Du. Avaag, MDu. erxdghe (Kilian fraeghe) 
m. and fem., Ger. 4ragen, MUG. rage masc., 
EFris. drage, WFris. &rcage, neck, collar; also 
to Teel. drag’, Norw. and Sw. &rage, Da. krave 
collar, 

‘The WGer, type is *Arago; hut the non-appearance of the 
word in the earlier stages of the languages Is notable. ‘The 
general opinion of etymologists also is that the Norse and 
Scandinavian words are from German, since they show only 
the secondary sense ‘collar’; in that case our word is 


prob. from some Low German source: no OE. *craga is re- 
corded, and, if it existed, it could only give Craw q.v.] 

1, The neck. (Chiefly Sc., but also north. Eng.) 

¢ 1375 Barpour 7'roy-0&. 11. 2926 He his crage straik ewy:ne 
ine two. ¢ 1470 Henry JVadiace 11. 400 Apon the crag with 
his suerd has hin tayne. 1513 Dovctas sEneis x1. xv. 151 
Hir sowpil crag inclynand. 1535 Stewarr Cron, Scot. 
(1858) IL. 7 Witb cumlie craig that wes bayth greit and fair. 
1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cad. Feb. 82 Like wailefull widdowes 
hangen their crags. 1607 WaALKincToN Oft. Glass 135 
Atlas.. would. .breake his cragge, 1661 K.W. Conf. Charac., 
Inforiners (1860) 46 Extending his noddle, and straining his 
crag, 1704 R. Kincston /fist. Afan 41, 1 will command 
him to be Hanged by the Cragge. 1823 Scott Quentin D, vi, 
Were I to ie Vieeget myself, no cic should tie tippet 
nbout my craig. 1878 Cumédrid. Gloss., Crag, the neck 
or countenance. ‘He hang a lang crag when t' news com’, 

b. The throat. (So G. dragen.) 

1774 Fercusson Poems (1789) 11. 92(Jam.) Couthy chiels 
at e’ening meet Their bizzing craigs and mous to weet, 
aod. Se. ' Pit that ower yer craig’ [=swallow tbat]. ’ It’s 
all away down Craig’s Close’, i. . swallowed. 

e. The craw or crop of a fowl. dial. 

@ 1825 Foany ?’oc, E. Anglia, Crag, the craw, 1883 Al- 
mondd, & Lluddersf, Gloss., Craig or Craigh, the craw, or 
crop of a fowl. 

+2. A neck of mutton or veal, as a joint. Obs. 
[Cf. Scrac, which appears to be a perversion of 
crag in this sense.] 

1469 Ord. Dk. Clarence in [ousek, Ord, (1790) 95 The 
cragges of veele nnd moton, 1767 B. Tuornton tr. Piautus 
I. 327 How I shall chop the crags from off the chines, 

3. Comb. crag-bone (Sc. -dane), the bone of 
the neck, the cervical vertebree; crag-cloth (Se. 
craig-claith), a neck-cloth; crag-end, the neck- 
end of a ‘neck’ of mutton; now scrag-end. 

¢1470 Henry Wallace 1. 54 His iy J hayne was brokyn. 
@ 1648 Dicuy Closet Open. re 7) 12 crag-end or two of 
necks of Mutton. 1685 in Defred, Clan Canipbeld (1816) 
214 Item, twenty craig-cloaths and cravatts for men. 1714 
E VALKER Suff. Clergy u. 61/2 That he did eat the Cragg 
ends of the Neck of Mutton himself, that he night leave 
the Poor the Shoulders. 1745 Cock-daird in Orpheus Caled., 
Craig-claiths and lug-babs. ' 

+ Crag, 56.3 Obs, rare—', [A variant of Scrae : 


cf. prec., sense 2.} A Ican scraggy person. 
+1542 UoaLr Eras, Apopk. 1318, Anaximenes .. had o 
panche .. fatte and great..to whome Diogenes came, and 
spake in this maner, I pray you geue to vs lene craggues 
sone healy to. . 
Crag, v.1 local. trans. Todress (land) with crag 
(see CraG 5.1 3). 
1771 A. Younc Farmer's Tour E, Eng. 11. 176 There 
is a strong notion,.that the land can be cragged but once. 
+ Crag, v.2 Obs. or dial, ‘intr. (See quot.) 
1641 Best Fara. Bks. (Surtees) 60 To hawme wheate and 
rye stubble. .to thatch our stackes, and then ourmanner isto 
mix haver-strawe with it to make it cragge well, that is to 
ees and lappe about the ende of the wipses, to keepe 
them fast. 


CRAGSMAN. 


Craggan (kre:gin). Archwol. [ad. Gael. and 
Ir. crogan pot, dish, pitcher, Olr. crocax pot, in 
Welsh crochan.J A rude earthen pot or vessel, 
such as those made for domestic use by the inha- 


bitants of the remote Hebrides. 

1880 A, Mitcnens Past tu Present 28 With regard to these 
Craggans, there is nothing known in the way of pottery 
more rude. 1882 Blackw. Afag. Aug. 171 The rudecraggans 
of Tiree, manufactured hy the old women of the island, and 
employed for domestic purposes. 

ragged (krogéd), a. [f£ Crac sd.1+-2p?,] 
Formed into, beset with, or abounding in crags. 

1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath 11, rob, The waters descend- 
ing out of the erapfe rockes. 1647 Spricce Anglia Rediv. 
iv. iv. (1854) 237 Through a country so cragged. 1699 L. 
Warer Voy. (1 29) 84 Cragged ways and dangerous pre. 
cipices. 1837 if é Teviwc Capt, Bonneville MW. 115 The 
mouatains were lofty, with snowy peaks and cragged sides. 

b. transf. and fig. Rugged, rough, 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. xii. (Shaks. Soc.) 384 As knave wyth 
this craggyd knad hym kylle I. 1579 Twyxe Phisiche agst. 
Fort, 1 cxx. 150b, A_cragged beadlong downefall. 1605 
Camoen Aeo.,; Our English names running rough with 
cragged consonants. 1649 Roserts Clavis Bibi, 404 He is 
not rough and cragged, but smooth and polisbed. 1697 R. 
Prince Bath Mem. wu. viii. 375 Having. .a sharp and cragged 
Stone in the Right ane 

Cra‘gged, a.“ Also Sc. craiged. [f. Cua 
sh.% + -ED ay Chiefly in parasynthetie combs. : 
Ilaving a... neck, -uecked ; asin narrow-craiged. 

1607 Markuam Cavad. 1, 14 His necke straight, firme .. 
and not (as my Countreymen say) withie-cragg'd, which is 
loose and plyant. 1722 Ramsay Fad/es xvi, A narrow 
craiged Pig. 

Craggedness (kra‘gédnés). [f Craceep 2.1 
+-NEsS.] The qnality of being cragged ; rugged- 
ness, roughness. 

1598 Florio, Auuidesza, roughnes. .sharpnes, craggednes. 
1601 R, Jouxson Aingd. & Commi. (1603)7 By the reason 
of the craggednes and hard passages of their country, 1616 
Surre. & Marxn. Country Karme 8 Falling ee the 
downe-right places of stones and craggednesse of the Rocks. 
1697 R. Pearce Bath Alem. u. viii. 367 [He] voided muchGra- 
vil, and Stones of a considerable bigness and craggedness. 

Cra‘ggily, adv. rare. [f.Cuacey +-Ly2.} In 
a craggy manner, ruggedly. 

1598 Forio, Seoscesamente, ruggedly, steepely, craggily. 

sb es (kreevginés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.J 
The quality of being craggy ; ruggedness. 

1611 Sreeo Ast. Gt. Brit, tx. iv. 26 The Mountainous 
craggines of the country. 1680 MoroEn Geog. Rect, (1685) 
251 \ts high Hills..tbought unpleasant objects for their 
cragginess. 1735-6 Cartr Ormonde 1. 319 By the hard- 
ness and cragginess of the ways, their feet had been so 
hurt. 1883 Century Mag. XXVII, 112 About Ben Nevis 
there is barrenness, cragginess, and desolation. 

Craggue: see Crae 54.3 

Craggy (kre'gi),a. Also Sc. craigie,-y. [f 
Crac s6.' +-¥,J ‘ 

1. Abounding in or characterized by crags; of 
the nature of a crag, stecpand rugged. 

1447 Boxennam Seyntys (Koxb.) 108 Thys hy! is craggy 
and eke cavernous. 1585 Eorn Decades 89 Craggy rockes 
full of the dennes of wylde beastes. 1606 WARNER Abb 
Zing. x1. cvii. (2612) 415 So inaccessible is Wales, so moun- 
tainous, and craggie. 1667 MILTON P.L.u, 289 Whose Bark 
. Or Pinnace anchors in a craggy Bay. 1769 De Foe's Tour 
Gt, Brit. 11. 154 We..entered Craven, which isa very hilly 
and craggy Country. 1786 Girrin Obs. Pict. Beauty, Cum. 
brid, (1788) I. 227 Bunster-dale opens with a grand craggy 
mountain on the right. 1883 Stevenson 7reas. {s/. 11. xiv. 
(2886) 120 One of the hills, with two quaint, craggy peaks. 

2. transf. Hard and rough or rugged in form. 

1568 T. Howett Ard. Amitie (1879) 54 Weare the hart of 
craggie flint or steele. 1665 J. Wess Stone-Heng ae, 
140 Three craggy Blocks. 1741 Monro Anat, Bones (e ey 
or The. craggy Part of each of these Bones. 1807-26 5. 
Coorer Frrst_Liues Surg. (ed. 5) 197 Neither is the swell- 
ing always irregular and craggy. 1890 A. C. Dovty Firn 
on Girdlestone xxxiii. 261 The craggy, strongly lined face 
of the old merchant. J 

3. fg. Mard to get through or deal with; rough, 
rugged, difficult; perilous. Ods. (exc. as directly 
Fg. of prec. senses). ‘ 

1883 Stanvuvasy Aencis 1. (Arb.) 28 Snooth this crageye 
trauayl. 1632 Lx Grystr. Velleius Paterc, 64 Hee. .brought 
the Commonwealth into a craggie and redoubtable danger. 
1685 Corton tr. Montaigne (1877) 1. 76 The quest of it is 
cragey difficult, and painful. 1856 Emerson Lng. Traits, 
Lit, Wks. (Bohn) II. 104 Byron ’ liked something craggy 
to break his mind upon’. 

b. Of sound: Rough, harsh. rare. 

1774 W. Mitroro //armony of Lang. 353 The whole pas- 
sage pen a broken, or rather, to borrow a Ds ae from a 
sister art, a craggy form. 3856 Sunday at Hote 134/1 
Sounds tbat are very harsh, craggy, and grating to English 


ears, 

4. Comd., as cragey-faced, -forked, etc. 

1598 SYLVESTEA craey fae n Te eas 247 One 
day he sate..Upon a steep Rock's craggy-forked crown. 

Cragsman (kre‘gzmén). Also Sc. craigs-. 
[For cvag’s man, {, CraGl: cf. Jandsman.) One 
accustomed to, or skilled in, climbing crags. 

1816 Scorr Antig. vii, ‘ I was a hauld craigsman,’ he said, 
“ance in my life’. -1843S. C. Hatt /reland II. 145 The 
cragsmen aad boatmen of this wild coast. 3872 Jenkinson 
Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 303 A pe cragsman may 
scramble direct to the top of Scawfell from this spot, . 

Craich, Craie, var. of CREACH, CRATE. 


Craier, obs. form of Craver, 


CRAIGIE. 


Craiff, Craifft, obs. Sc, ff. Crave, Crart. 

Craig, Sc. and north. form of Crac 5d. 1 and 2. 

Craigie (kré-gi). Sc. and worth. Also 8 cragy, 
9 craigy. [f. craze, Crag 24 dim. -1n.] =Crac 2, 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (t733) I. 21 A good blew bonnet 
on his head, An owrlay ’bout his cragy. 1785 Burns Folly 
Beggars Air vi, If eer ye want, or meet wi’ scant, May I 
ne'er weet my craigie, 1832 W. Strrurnson Gateshead 
Local Poems 102 If ever aw gan there agyen, lhe deel nay 
break my craigy. 

Craik, obs. Sc. f. CARRACK. 

1513 Douctas /2ners 11. Prol. 39 Nother houk nor craik 
May heir bruik sail. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot/, 11. 601 Anc 
greit navin. .Of craik and coluin, of mony bark and barge. 

Craik, Crail, var. of Crakr, CREEL. 

Crailed, a. Perhaps for cralled, cruiled, curled, 
-[Crudled is Devonshire dial., and the author was from 
Plymouth. Cf. also Crary v.) 

1703 T. N[eve] City & C. Parc, 20 [Balcony Railings] 
are sometimes made of cast Iron of various Figures in semi 
Relief, and others of wrought Iron, in crail’d Work, or 
flourishes, of different. shapes, according to..Fancy. (So 
173% in Builder's Dict. sx. Batcony. Campers Cyc. 
Supp. 1753 cites Neve’s statement, but reads crafl-cork, 
which has thence passed into Arch. Publ, Soc. Dict. (1855) 
s.v. Crail] 

Craim, craimer, var. of Crame, CRAMER. 

Craine, obs. var. of Cranu, Cranny. 

tCrainte. Obs. rare—. [a. F. cratute fear, f. 
pa. pple. of cratndre to fear.] Fear. 

©1477 Caxton Fason 103 b, Sorow, craynte and donbte 
departed from his herte. oe 

So + Craintive a. [a.F. craintif, -ive: 
fearful, timorous. 

1490 CaxToN Eneydos ix. 37 In all affection crayntyue, 

Craion, Crair, obs. ff. Crayon, CRAYER. 

Craise, Craised, obs. ff. Craze, Crazen. 

Craisey, var. of CRaysg, a buttercup. 

Crake (krak), 56. Also Sc. craik, [In sense 1, 
app. a. ON. &réka f. crow, &rd&r m, raven (Norw. 
hraake, Sw. kraka, Da. krage, crow); ef. also Ger. 
dial. krdke, hracke, krack in same sense: see 
Grimm. Of echoic origin: ef. CRoaK. In sense 2, 
perh. orig. the same word (corn crake =corn crow), 
but now vicwed as directly derived from the grating 
cry of the bird, as in sense 3: ef. the Gr. xpéé, 
“pex- as name of some croaking fowl.] 

1. A crow or raven. zorth. dial. 

¢ 1320 Seuyn Sap: 3893 Fulfild es now the crakes crying. 
@ 1340 Hampore Psalter cxlvi. 10 Briddes of krakis kalland 
him. ¢ 1400 Maunpey. (Roxb.) viii. 31 Rukes and crakes and 
ober fowles, He Cath, Angi, 80 Crake, corni.r, coruus. 
1674-91 Ray N.C. Words, Crake, a Crow. 1855 Roninson 
Whitby Gloss., Crake or Cruke, a rook or crow. * Aud crake- 
sticks ', an old rook’s nest. 1876 in .l/id-Vorksh. Gloss, 


2. A name of birds of the family Radiide, esp. the 


sec -IVE], 


Corw-crake (also Bean Crake) or Landrail (Crex 


pratensis) ; also the Water Crake or Spotted Crake 
(Porzana maruetta). 

a@x4s§ Horranp Howlate \xi, The Corn Crake, the 
pundar at hand. 1979: Burns Elegy Capt. Ifenderson 
ix, Mourn, clam’ring craiks at close of day. 1797 Bewick 
Brit, Birds 333 The young craiks run as soon as they have 
burst the shell. 18g0 Tennyson Jee Ment, ci. iv, The hrook 
shall. . flood the haunts ofhern and crake. 1863 Spring Lapl, 
353 None of the rails or crakes appear to come so far north. 
1879 R. Apanson Lays Leisure Hours 49, Uhear,in gloamin 
grey The crake among the corn. 

3. The cry of the corn-crake. 

1876 D, Gorris Summer §& Wint. in Orkneys v. 194 The 
far-beard craik of the rail. 1879 Jerreries IVidd Life in 
S. Co. 218 The corncrakes. .utter their loud call of ¢ rake, 
crake, crake !’ not unlike the turning of a wooden rattle. 

4. Comb. crake-berry (vorth.), the CRow-BERRY 
Cente nigrum);  crake-needle, the 

hepherd’s Needle or Venus’s Comb (Scandix 
Pecten). 

1674-91 Ray_N. C. Words, Crakeberries, crowberries, 
Crake-needle, Shepherd’s-needle, or the Seed-Vessels of it, 
1277 J. Licutroor Flora Scot, 11,612 Black-berried Heath, 
Crow, or Crake-berries. 1837 Macpoucatt tr. Graak’s 
Greenland 65 We found here..a great quantity of black 
crakeberries..nearly as well flavoured as our own. 1861 
Miss Pratt Flower, PZ. IV. 337 Black Crow-berry, or 
Crake-berry. .is a small shrubby prostrate plant. 

Crake (kraik), vl Also s- Sc. craik. (lt 
CROAK goes back to an OE. *erde‘an (of which 
the recorded cracetian would be dim.), crake may 
be the northern form, as in oak, ake, etc.; cf. LG. 
4rdken in Grimm. But croak is of late appear- 
ance, and both it. and crate may be of echoic 
origin.] 

1. intr, To utter a harsh grating ery: said of 
the crow, quail, corn-crake, ete, 

(The first quot. may belong to Craxe v.2, Crack 2) 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Merch. 7. 606 The slakke skin about his 
nekke schakith, Whil tbat he song; so chaunteth he and 
craketh. ¢ 1450 Henryson Afor. Fad, 58 Als the Quailzie 
craikand in the corne. 1847 Pore Help xin Strype Zceé. 
Afem, II. App. J. 38 Some bluster and blowe, And crake (as 
the crowe), xs91 Frorio and Fruites 10r When the crowe 
begins to crake, The Fox beguiles him of his cake. @ 1605 
Montoomerie Flyting 504 Geise and gaislings cryes and 
craikes, [Cf. Crraky.] 1886 W. W. Fowter Vear with 
Birds 32 Crooning, craking, and hopping into it again, , 

+2. To grate harshly ; to creak. Oés. 

1657 J. Satu Afyst, Rhet, 73 The craking of a door, 
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+ Crake, v.2 Obs. cxe. dial, A variant of 
Crack w. (being the direct phonetic repr. of OE. 
cractan), used esp. in the sense ‘ To boast, brag ’. 

It is still in déaZ use, e.g. in Suffolk. 

Crakel(e, obs. f. CRACKLE. 

Craken: sce KRAKEN, 


Cra‘ker. dai. [f. Craxn v1] =Cnraku sé. 2. 

1698 M. Martin Voy. Kilda (1749' 24 Wrens, Stone- 
Chaker, Craker, Cuckow. Jééd. 37 Left the Craker to cr 
and lisp as he pleased. 1885 Swatnson Prov. Maines Birds 
ly Corn Crake. Cracker, or Craker (North; Salop). 

raker, obs. f. CRACKER, csp. a boaster. 

+ Crakow (krekou). Oés, exc. Hrs?. Forms: 
4-5 crakowe, 5 crawcow, 7-9 crac‘k)owe, 
8 crakow, crakoe. [f. Crahow, Arakau, or Cra- 
covie, in Poland, whence they were introduced to 
England: sce Zcbot, MeFiny Aroje v Zemich 
Ceskych (History of Costume in Bohemia), Prague 
(1892) 333.) A boot or shoe with a very long 
pointed toc, worn at the end of the 14th century. 

€1367 Budogium /ist, 1863) IIL. v. elyxxvi. 231 Habent 
etiam sotulares rostratas iu unins digiti longitudine quie 
‘ crakowes ’ vocantur; potius judicantur unguke..daemomim 
quam ornamenta hominum. ¢ 1380 sfufecrés? in Todd 3 
Treat, Wyclif 128 Wip tagged clopes and crakowe pykis. 
e14..in Wed. Ant. 1. 4x With her long crakowis. 14.. tr. 
¢figden (Rolls) VIN, App. 467 A man .. was compellede to 
eite the crawcows and leder of his schoone. — 1754 ‘T. 
Garpner //fst. Dunwich 47_A Stone-Cofhn, wherein lay the 
Corpse of a Man..upon his legs were a Pair of Boots 
picked like Crakows. 1860 Fairnott Costume 110 Put one 
representation of crackowes thns fastened has been recorded, 
and in that instance they are secured to the girdle. 

Crakow(e: see CRACKOWE. 

+Crall, 7. Ofs. [Allied to crad/, CurRL: cf. 
Swiss Ava/en to enrl oneself np, become twisted ; 
in Grimm.) ¢razs. To bend, curve, twist, curl. 

e14z0 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 35 Penne under bo wynge bo 
skyn pou cralle. /4/d., Summe cralled, sum stre3t. ? a 1g00 
Plowmannes Tale Chaucer's Wks, (1560) 134 (Miitz.) A 
courser..With curions harneis quaintly crallit. 

Crall, obs. f. Craw; var. KRAAL. 

Cram (krem),v. Forms: 1 crammian, 4-5 
crom, 4-7 cramm‘e, 5 cremmyn, 6 cromme, 6-7 
crame, 7 crambe, 7-8 cramb, 6- cram. [OE. 
crammian (:—*kramméjan), deriv. of the strong 
vb. crimman, cram(n), crummen to inserts; ef. 
ONG, krfuman, chrimman to press, pineh, scratch, 
and its deriv. Ger. dial. Arammen to claw, also 
ON. krentja (krambdt, krami or krand) to squeeze, 
bruise, pinch (:—“kram(n)jan), Sw. krama to 
squeeze, press, strain, The primary meaning was 
‘to press, squeeze’: ef. also Cramp. The rath c. 
variant cremm-gt appears to be from Norse. 

Some of the dialects preserve senses more akin to those 
in the continental languages; cf. the following: 

1866 Epsmonpston Shetland Gloss, Cram, to scratch 
severely with the finger-nails. 1886 S. IV. Linc. Gloss., 
Cram, to cramples tumble, disarrange. ‘Look how my 
dress is cramine P| : : 

1. trans. To fill (a receptacle) with more than it 
properly or conveniently holds, by force or eom- 
pression; less strictly, to fill to repletion, fill 
quite full or overfull, ‘pack’. Const. ziti, 

€ 1000 JELeRIC Gram. {Z.) eg Farcio, ic crammize od3e 
fylle. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pard. Prot, 20 My longe cristal 
stoones I-crammed ful of cloutes and of nes. 1440 
Promp. Parv, x01 Cremmyn, or stuffyn, farcino, replco, 
1583 STANVHURST 42neis 1. (Arb.) 54 Thee gats ar cramd 
with an armye. 1635 Pacirr Cértstianogr, 231 Till hee 
had drained them dry to crambe his own Coffers. 1662 
Preys Diary 31 Dec., The room where the ball was to be, 
crammed with fine ladies. 1812 Examiner 14 Sept. 592/1 
Iivery avenue leading to the fair was crammed. 1889 
Boy's Own Paper 17 Aug. 730/2 The boisterous party of 
us that crammed a double compartment, 

b. rntr. with passive sense, rare. 

a 1763 J. Byrom /oems (1773) 1. 11 The Coach was full 
as it could cram, A 

2. esp. To feed with excess of food (spec. poultry, 
ete., to fatten them for the table); to overfeed, stuff, 
fill to satiety. 

¢ 1325 Pol, Songs (Camden) 238 Tbe knave crommeth is 
crop, 1393 Lance, /. Pi. C. 1 42 Ty] hure bagge and 
hure bely were bretful ycrammyd. 1577 B. Gooce /Jeres- 
bach's Hush, w. (1586) 169 [Pigeons] must be crammed in 
such sort as you cramme Capons, 1630 Braltuwait Eng, 
Gentlent, (1641) 86 Wee were not created onely to cramme 
our selves, 1661 Lovett Hist. Anint. § Min, Introd., 
Those that feed themselves abroad..are of better nourish- 
ment, than sucb as are cram’d in a coop. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess, Waters II. 144 The infant .. stuffed and crammed 
with paps and puddings. 1830 Scorr Fru, 27 June, The 
Tittle garden where | was crammed with gooseberries, 
1837 M. Donovan Dom, Econ, II. 75 In the Society 
Tends dogs were crammed, as poultry with us, for the 
sake of improving their flesh. 

b. intr. (for ref.) To eat 
to stuff oneself; to ‘stuff’. : / 

1609 Rowtanns Kunave of Clubbes 24 And so againe 
crammes in, As if a fortnight be had fasting bin. 1634 
Heywoop Witches of Lanc. w. Wks. 1874 IV. 219 Such 
a bevy of beldames. .cramming like so many Cormorants. 
1634 Mitton Comus 779. 1785-95 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) 
Lousiad u. Wks. 1. 235 Ki adam Schwellenberg, inclined to 
cram, Was wond'rous busy o er a plate of ham. 

3. fig. (trans.) To fill quite full, overfill (with 
facts, knowledge, etc.). 


greedily or to excess, 


CRAM. 


xg81 Mutcaster /’ositions tv. (1887) 22 Neither stuffe the 
bodye, nor choke the conceit, which it li htly doeth, wher 
it is to much crammed. 1611 Suaxs. Went, 7. 1. ii. 91 
Cram’s with prayse, and make’s As fat as tame things. 1774 
Foorr Coseners . Wks. 1799 HH. 157 He never crams con 
gregations, gives them more than they can carry away. 
3828 Scotr ales Grand/. Ser. 1. xxxii. (1841) 125/2 A boy 
of fourteen..with as much learning as two excellent school. 
masters could cram him with. 1871 NArueys Prev & Cure 
Dis, 33 Books crammed with useless statements. 

4. To thrust, force, stuff, crowd (anything) ufo 
a receptacle or space, ete. which it overfills, doz 
any one’s throat, ete. 

@ 1400-S0 A fevander 4455 Pus make 3¢ vessels..to 3oure 
foule corses, ‘lo crom in 3oure cariouns. 1625 Bacon £'ss., 
Plantations (Arb,) 533 Cramme not in People, by sending 
too fast, Company after Company, 1692 Locke Yoleration 
i, Wks, 1727 IL. 243 Cram a Medicine down a sick Man's 
‘Throat. 1707 J. Srevens tr. Quesedo’s Com, Wks. (1709) 348 
Do not..cramb your Hands into your Pocket. 1842'S. Lover 
Handy Andy 1. Andy was obliged to cram his face into 
his hat to hide the laugh. 1865 ‘Trottore Aedton Est. xiv. 
166 He was. .cramming his shirts into his portmanteau. 


b. fig. 


u Obed, Chr, Man 97, Uhough he never 
cromme liys synne into the prestes cave, 1610 SHaks. 
Temp. wi. 166 You cram these words into mine eares, 
against “Vhe stomacke of my sense. 1668 Lp. Cuswortn 
in sath Rep, Hist. MSS, Comm. App. v. 11, L would advise 
you to eate your words..else.. Ee crame them downs your 
throate with my sworde. 1711 IRarnr Coflect. Oxf. Hist. 
Sec.) Il]. 200 ‘To have an Oath of Abjuration cramm'd 
down their Throats. 1751 Pattock 2, I ikins (1884) L. 14, 
Thad but little heart to my nouns and pronouns, which now 
began to be crammed upon me. 1863 Ilottaxp Le?e. 
Joneses xix. 275 [To] cram a lie down the public throat. 
1879 Green Mead, Kug, Hist. Pref, To cram as many facts 
as possible into their pages. 
c. intr. (for refi.) ‘To press, crowd. rare. 

1752 Scotland's Glory 69 Acrowd then crams into the Kirk. 

5. slang. To make (a person) ‘swallow’, 7c. 
believe, falsc or exaggerated statements. Cf. colloq.co 
stuff (a person) up; and see CRAM SO. 3, CRAMMER 3, 


1794 Gentd. Mag. 1085 (Farmer), } lately came over him 
for 1 good round sum..Luckily, I crammed him so well 
that, etc. 1822 Scotr Niged xviii, Ridiculous tales..with 
..which .. Richie Moniplies had been crammed. 1825 — 
Frué, (1890) I. 13 le crammed people, as it is termed, about 
duels, etc., which never existed. 1844 ‘Trtackeray Mand. 
Fat Contre. ii, Poor Caledonian youth! [have been cram- 
ining him with the most dreadful lies. 

6. colleg. To prepare (a person) for an examina- 
tion or special purpose, in a comparatively short 
time, by storing his memory with information, 
not so much with a view to real learning as to the 
temporary object aimed at. 

Orig. University slang; always devreciative or hostile. 

[1741 Warts fuprow. Mind 1, iv. § to As a man may be 
eating all day, and for want of digestion is never nourished; 
so these endless readers may cram themselves in vain with 
intellectual food, and without real improvement of their 
minds, for want of digesting it by proper reflections.] 1825 
Fonstangve in Westin. Rev. TV. 394 An uninstructed man, 
when crammed for an occasion, 1827 Wuaterey Logic 
(1837) p. xxvi, By learning questions and answers by rote, 
—in the cant phrase of undergraduates, by getting crammed. 
1861 Hucnes Jom Brows at Oxf. xi. (1889) 94 He had 
been well crammed in his science. 1864 Knicut Passages 
Wrkg. Life U1. ix. 179 Cramming Ministers and Members 
of Parliament with statistical facts. 1879 Daily News 17 
Sept. 3/5 Their boys had not been crammed, but had dili- 
gently studied their subjects. : 

b. To ‘ get np’ (a subject) hastily for an occasion, 
without any regard to its permanent retention or 
edneative influcnee. 

1853 Lytron Afy Nove? vu. xxi, Randal had spent the 
afternoon in cramming the subject from agricultural journals 
and Parliamentary reports. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. v. 184 Wasting six months in cramming up a minimum 
of forgetable matter. 1875 Hrtps Anim. & Mast. vic 149 
Discumbering our minds of what we have crammed up for 
the occasion. 

ce. absol. or intr. 

18:0 E. Tatnam New Addr. Free Members Convoc. 
Oxford a1 The business of cramming preparatory to Public 
Examination. 1875 A. RK. Hore Aly Schoolboy Friends 
so ‘What are you cramming at?’ said he. 1881 E. J. 
Wornolse Séssée xv, She can cram for an examination. 

7. trans, To urge on forcibly (a horse). slang. 

¢ 1830 C, Wickstep Cheshive Hunt iv. in Eg.-Warburton 
JZunt, Songs (1883) 227 Who's cramming his mare up yon 
steep rotten bank? 1840 E, E. Napier Scenes & Sorts 
For. Lands 1.i. 15 Getting to the bottom of the nullah as 
best I might, I crammed my steed up the opposite sides. 
1852 R,S. Surtees a dy Sp. Tour \xviit. 379 Taking his 
horse back a few paces, [he]. .crammed him manfully at the 
palings, and got over. 

8. intr. To thrust oneself in, intrude. dia?. 

1881 Leicester Gloss, Crant, to intrude, ‘My Papa 
doesn’t like me to cram in that way’. 

Cram (krem), sé. [f. prec. verb.] P 

1. A mass of dough or ue used for cramming 
fowls, etc. ; any food used to fatten. dial. 

1614 Markuam Cheap Husé, (1623) 141 To cram a Capon 
.. take Barley-meale .. and .. make it into a good stiffe 
dough ; then make it into long crams, biggest in the midst, 
and small at both endes, and..give the Capon a full Borge: 
full, 1747 Gentd, Mag. Jan. 18 Mix up two quarts of flour, 
four ounces of Jamaica Pepper, [etc.]..to the consistence 
of Crams. 17§0 W. Exus Mod, [usbhandman III. 1. 99 
Receipt for making crains [for calves}, 7 

2. A crammed or densely crowded condition 
or party ; a dense crowd, crush, ‘squeeze’. co//og- 


CRAM- « 


1858 Dickens Lett. 5 Aug. It was a prodigious cram, 
and we turned away no end of people. 1881 Etnet Coxon 
Basil Pl.1. 77 A cram like the Fields’ can't be pleasant. 

8. slang. A lie. (Cf. Cram z. 5.) 

1842 Punch II. ana (Farmer) It soundeth somewhat like 
acram, 1886 B, Goutp Crt, Reyal 1. xvi. 244 Master... 
believes all the crams we tell, A i 

4, The action of cramming information for a 
temporary occasion (see Cram v. 6); the informa- 
tion thus hastily and temporarily aequired. 

1853°C. Beve' Verdant Green w. 98 Going into the school 
clad in his examination coat, and padsed over with a host of 
crams (cf. Cram-paper in next). 1859 Mitt Liberty ii.81 The 
..temptation of coatenting himself with cram. 1860 Sa/. 
Rev. 1X. 1 He has not only crammed, but he has tho- 
roughly digested and assimilated the cram, 1861 Hucues 
Tom Brown at Oxf. xi. le If capacity for taking in 
cram would do it, he would be all right. 1874 Bracke Se//- 
enit. 27 Cram is a mere mechanical operation, of which a 
reasoning animal should be ashamed. 

b. =CraMMER 2. 

1861 Dutton Coox P. Foster’s Dau, ix. (Farmer), I shall 
go to a coach, a cram, a grindstone. 

6. IWeaving. ‘A warp having more tban two 
threads passing through each dent or split of the 
reed’ (Webster 1864). 

Cram-: the vb. or sb. in eombination. 

1. [cf. Cram. 2, 56.1.) cram-cake, t (a) ? fried 
cake, paneake; (0) = Cram sé. 1 (dial.); ¢ cram- 
maid, ?a woman whbo erams or fattens fowls, 
a poultry-woman; + cram-paste, ? =cram-cake. 

1382 Wycuir Er. xxix, 2 Therf cramcakes wett with oyle 
(1388 therf paast sodun in watir, bawmed, ether fried, with 
oile} ¢1450 AipAita (Anecd. Oxon.) 137 Placente sunt 
panes facil azima per quoddam artificium..angl. Cram- 
pastes, 1483 Cath. Angl. 80,1 Cram kake, collirida, la- 


ganum, 62a Althorp MS. in Simpkinson, Washingtons | 


p- xxxi, To the Cram maide. 1634 /éid. xiii, 4 Woodden 
platters for the cramaid. 1888 Sheffield Gloss. Addit. 
Cram cake, a cake made of oatmeal or other coarse meal 
for feeding fowls. 

2. [cf Craw v. 6,54. 4.] cram-book, a book used 
for ‘cramming’ a subject ; cram-boy (sonce-wd.), 
a boy who has been ‘crammed?’ for an examina- 
tion; cram-coach, a tutor who ‘crams’ pupils 
for an examination; cram-man (nonce-wid.), cf. 
crai-boy above; cram-paper, 4 paper of items 
to be ‘erammed’ for an examination. (All 
collog.) 

1858 Sat. Rev. 14 Aug. 150 Cramming, crammers, and 
cram-books, are the.. fruits of this examination system.. 
Acram-man is worthless enough. . But a cram-boy is simply 
made less healthy and more conceited. 1883 EE. R. Lan- 
KESTER Advancemt. Science (1890) 116 The drudgery of.. 
popular lecturing and cram-book writing. 1885 M. Part- 
TISON Mem. 292 The successful cram-coach. 1888 Datly 
News 29 June 5/1 Partially to abolish the cram.creating 
system of payment by results. 

Cramaid, var. cram-mard: see CRAM- 

Cramasie, -sye: see Cramoisy. 

Cramb(e, obs. form of Cram. 

+ Crambe (kremb:), Os. Also 7 cramb, 
[a. L. crambé, a. Gr. xpapBy a kind of cabbage.) 

1, Cabbage: only fg., and usually in reference 
to the Latin phrase crambe repelita cabbage re- 
peated, renewed, or served up again, applied by 
Juvenal (vit. 154 Ocecidit miseros crambe repelita 
magistros) to any distasteful repetition. So in 
med.L. crambe bis cocta, bis posita, cabbage twice 
sodden, twice served up. 

1565 Catruin Answ. Treat. Crosse (1846) 320 (D.), I 
marvel that you, so fine a feeder, will fall to your crambe. 
1600 Anp. Annot £.xf. Yonah 301 This never cometh, but 
for want of otber matter, being a crambe, oftentimes sodde. 
1660 GaupEn Antisacrilegus 17 That Boanerges. .hath so 
oft..killed the world with the poysonous cramb of his Para- 
doxes, x71t G. Cary Phys. Phylactic 329 It is nauseous 
to the strongest Stomach to have the Crambe bisconcocted 
so often drest up. a@1713 Ettwoop Life (1765) 289 It was 
indeed a Hash of ill-cooked Crambe. 

2. Hence, (Distasteful) repetition. 

x6rx W. Scrater Key (1629) 330 That Crambe, Zach, 9. 11, 
ete, 1638 Cintiincw. Xelig. Prot. vii. § 18. 397 You ob- 
trude upon us this Cramrde no fewer then seven times. 1641 
Micron A mimadv. ii, Can we not understand an order. .of 
praying, reading, expounding, and administring, unless our 

rayers be still the same Crambe of words? 1741 BAlLeEv, 
Crambe, a Repetition of Words, or saying tbe same Thing 
over again, 1757 J. Byrom Poems, Rem. Paniphiet 36 
io the Gallic Namby Pamby Here to repeat its crazy 
crambe. 


3. =Cramso 1 b, 3. 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass v.v, F. Joule, owle, foule, 
troule, boule. /, Crambe, another of the Diuells games | 
1630 — New /an 1, iii, Where every Iouial Tinker, for his 
chinke, May cry, mine host, tocrambe | gine vs drinke ; And 
doe not slinke, but skinke, or else you stinke. 1706 Pius 
(ed. Kersey), Craonde or Cramdo, a Term us'd among 
School-boys, when in Rhiming, he ts to forfeit, who repeats 
a word that was said before. ror Strutt Sports § Past. 
iv. iv. 353 

4. attrib. and Comé. 

1658 Sin T. Browne Card. Cyrus 72 Nauseating crambe 
verities, and questions over-querted. 1681 HickeRriNGcItL 
Vind, Naked Truth ww. 2x A Crambee-Pun and Quibble. 

Henee + Crambe v., to play erambo. 

1633 B. Jonson Tale Tud w. i, Change my name of Miles 
Tp Guile’s, Wile’s, Pile's, Bile's, or the foulest name You 
can devise, to crambe with for ale. 
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Cramble (kremb’l), v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 
6 crambil, 9 d@a/. crammel, -le. [Actual origin 
ohscure : in form app. a freq. and dim. from stem 
cramb-: see CRAM. Analogous forms, but none 
of tbem exactly corresponding in form and sense, 
are Ger. krammel2z to grope or clutch about, to 
finger; Ger, and E.Fris. érimme/n to crawl, krab- 
belx to crawl, move with all fours, or with many 
limbs as an insect, to grope with the fingers, 
elamber, scramble up. Cf. also SCRAMBLE.) 

+1. intr. To creep about with many tnrns and 
twists: said of roots, stems, cte. Obs. 

1s7o Levins Manip. 126/42 To crambil, reptitare. 15) 
Gerarpe /erbal 1, xvi. 19 [It] hath many crooked an 
crambling rootes of a woody substance, very like unto the 
right Cyperus. /did, 1, xvili. 24 Also the root crambleth.. 
hither and thither. /é¢d. 11, cxlix. 431 Armes or braunches 
crambling or leaning toward the grounde, 

2. Of persons or animals: To crawl, hobble, 
walk lamely, deerepitly, stiffly, or feebly, (Still 
used in north. Eng. dialeets down to Cheshire and 


Lincolnshire.) 

1617 Marknam Caval, ty. 11 The gathering of the foales 
legges makes it cramble with the hinder parts, and goe both 
crookedly and ill-fauouredly. 1634 Six T. Hersert Traz, 
(1638) 199 Up which defatigating hill we crambled with no 
small difficult . 1855 Rosixson JWVhitby Gloss., Crans- 
mel or Cranble,to walk ill, as with corns on the feet, to 
hobble. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Crantble, to hobble or creep. 
Cramtunie, to crawl on the hands and knees, 1 Holder: 
ness Gloss., Cranumle, to walk feebly or lamely: ‘ Poor awd 
man, he can hardly crammle*. 1877 N. IV. Linc, Gloss., 
Cramble, to move as though the joints were stiff. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Cramble, to hobble. (AMacelesfield.) 

3. érans. (See quot.) Cf. Cram, CRAMP. 

1883 (/uddersfield Gloss., Crammie, to twitch, or squeeze 
into a small compass, ‘Vhus a shoe is crantnled down at 
the heel. ; : 

Cra‘mble, s2. »orth. dial. [Allied to pree. vb.) 
Boughs or branches of crooked and angular growth; 
used for rustie work or firewood. 

1788 W. Mansuae Morksh. (1796) IL. 289 ‘Crambles*"— 
firewood boughs, ros, to 12s. a load. 1855 Roninson Whitby 
Gloss , Crambles, the large knotted boughs of trees. 1858 
W. Waite Month in Vorksh. xi, 112 A crammle gate is a 
rustic gate with zigzaggy rails. 

Cra‘mbly, 2. vorth. dial, [f. CRAMBLE 2, + -¥.] 

1876 Afid-Vorksh. Gloss., Cram'elly, in a cramped state. 
ye Cumbrid. Gloss., Crammelly, tottery, unsteady, 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Crambly, lame. 1886S. W. Line. Gloss. 
Crambly, cranibling, shaky, tottering, decrepit. a. 

Crambo (krembe). [app. a popular variation 
of CraMBE: cf. senses 1b and 4.] 

1. A game In which one player gives a word or 
line of verse to which each of the others has to find 


a rime. 

1660 Pervs Diary 20 May, From thence to the Hague 
again playing at ‘Camiibo in the waggon. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect, No. 63 » 6 A Cluster of Men and Women ,. di- 
verting themselves at a Game of Crambo. 1712 STRELE 
lbid. No. 504? 1 Those who can play at Crambo, or cap 
Verses. 1921 Bawey, Cramdo, a Play in Rhiming, in 
which he that repeats a Word that was said before, for- 
feits something. 1837 Blackw. Mag, XLI. 289 A sort of 
Tlellenic Cant esiod singing one verse, and Homer 
filling up the meaning with another. | . 

b. Dumb crambo: a game in whieh one set of 
players have to guess a word agreed upon by the 
other set, after being told what word it rimes with, 
by acting in dumb show one word after another 
till they find it. (Sometimes /rans/. =dumb show.) 

1826 Praep Poems (1864) I. 293 One finds my pretty 
chambermaid, And courts her in dumb crambo. a 18 
/bid, 1. 66 And showed suspicions in dumb crambo. +8ky 
Epsxa Lyatt We Two xxxiii, Brush 
hands! This is something between 
Mulberry Bush | ‘ 

2. transf. Rime, rimlng : said in contempt. 

1697 Prior Sat, mod, Transl. 92 Wks. (1892) II. 362 Rymer 
to Crambo privelege does claim Not from the poet's genius, 
but his name. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 6. 2/2 For Faith the 
freedom of Dear Cuz, Pop'd out as Crambo pat to Buzz. 
1720 Swirt To Stel/a, His similies in order set, And ev'ry 
crambo he cou’d get. 1828 Casrtvte Afise. (1857) I. 142 
A page or two of such crambo, 1878 Brownixe Poets 
Croisic \xxxiv, Every scribbler he permits einbalm His 
crambo in the Journal's corner | 

+3. A fashion in drinking. Oés. 
quot. 1630.) 

1606 Dexker Sev. Sinnes 1.(Arb.) 12 And were drunke 
according to all the learned rules of Drunkennes, as VAsy- 
Freese, Crambo, Parmisant, &c. 1617 T. Youne Lag: 
fand’s Bane (Brand), Heisa Man of no Fashion that cannot 
drinke Supernaculum, carouse the Hunters Hoop, naffe 
Upseyfresse Crosse, bowse in Permoysaunt, in Pimitco, in 
Crambo, F é 

+4. =Crampg, repetition. Also attrib. Obs. 

¢1670 Marvete fist. Poem 87 And witb dull crambo 
feed the silly sheep. 1705 W.S. Peaay ffist, Coll. Amer. 
Ch. 1. 154 Stuffing every half page..with his crambo 


our hair with your 
Dumb Crambo and 


(Cf, CRAMBE 3, 


LOrys. 

6. attrib. and Coméb., as crambo-rime, -song; 
erambo-clink, -jingle =<sense 2. 

1762 Liovp Odes, Oblieton ii, 9 Sacred to thee the crambo 
rhyme. 1785 Burns  @ to Lapratk viii, Amaist as soon 
as I could spell, I to the crambo-jingle fell. 1786 — On 
Scotch Bard i, A‘ ye wha live by crambo-clink. 1789 Map. 
D'Agsray Dia ” Feb., A crambo song, on his own name. 
1876 Crerx in D, Macleod's Life N. Macleod 1. iii. 33 He 
would inprovise crambo rhymes, 


CRAM-FULL. 


Crame (kr#m),50.! Sc. Forms: 5-crame; also 
6 craym, creame, 8 creme, 9 craim, cream, 
kraim, krame. oe in 15th c. Sc. from 
MDu. (Flem.), or MLG. &réme, kraeme, krém, 
kraem, in mod.Du. kraam, LG. kraam, krém, 
tent, booth, stall, stock of wares. A word eommon 
to continental WGer.: ef. OFris., EFris. &rdm 
(WFris. dream, Wang. krém) ; OHG. chram, cram 
mase., MIIG. £7dm m., hrdme f.,Ger. rd m. dial., 
krame m.,f. The original sense is shown by 
OHG. to be ‘tent-covering, awning’. In the 
transferred sense ‘wares, merchandise, toys’ the 
word went with German traders to the nortb 
(Icel., Norw., Sw., Da. 4ram n.), and into Slavonic 
and Lithuanian (Pol. 4vam, Boh. &rém, Myr. 
krama, Lith. krémas), and prob. entered Scotland 
ina similar way. There is no trace of it in 
Gothie, or in OE.) 

1. A booth or stall wbere goods are sold in a 
market or fair. (In eommon use in Se.) 

1477 Jas. I Charter in W. Maitland Hist. Edin. 1. i. 
(1753) 8 The Cramys of Chapmen, 1631 Edin. Coxncil 
Regul. in R. Chambers 7'radit. Edin. (1846) 307 Ony maner 
of burdis or cramis to sell siklyke stuff. 1692 Acts of Sede- 
runt 29 Feb, Jam.), If they make any merchandise privily 
in a shop or crame. 1794 Statist. Ace. Scot. X. 207 (Les- 
suden, Roxb.) (Jam.) ths, (or as they are here called, 
craims) containing hardware and haberdashery goods, are 
erected ..at the fare. 1808 J. Mayne Siller Gua iv. 137 
Kraims, tents, and stands were swept away. 1881 Mac- 
crecor Hist. Glasgow xiii. 113 Freemen whose ‘crames* 
might stand opposite their own doors, 1884 Harsison Onre 
Tounes Colledge ii. 41 Vhe ‘Old Kirk ' is barnacled round 
with ‘krames’. 5 

+2. Apack or bundle of goods carried about for 
sale: a pedlar's stock of wares. Ods. 

1560 Aberdeen Reg. V. 24 (Jam.) To help him to ane 
craym, tbat he may trawell to win his lifing in the cuntray. 
1597 Sxene De Verd. Sign. sv. Pede pulverosus, Ane 
pedder, is called an marchand, or creamer, quha bears ane 
pack or creame vpon his back. a 1706 Mare of Collington 
in J. Watson Collect, Se. Poems (1706) 1. 40 Oft have I 
turst your hether crame. 

3. Comb., as crame-folk; crame-ware [Ger. 
kramwaare), goods sold in a crame. 

1jot J. Brann Deser. Zetland 131 (Jam.) Set up booths 
or shops, where they sell .. several sorts of creme-ware, as 


linen, muslin, etc. 
+Crame, 53.2 north. dial. Obs. [ef. Du. kram 


cramp, cramp-iron, hook.) 

1614-5 I estry Béks, (Surtees) 65 Pd. for iron crames for 
the Churcb coffins. 

+Crame,z. vorth. dial. Obs. [ef. Du. and dial. 
Ger. Arammen to fasten with cramps, f. Du. dram 
cramp, hook, fastening.) /vans. To fasten or mend 
with cramps or hold-fasts. 

1614 Vestry Bhs. Surtees) 165 P for craminge bur church 
leades with iron, viijd. 1667 /did. 223 For crameing the 
shovell, 2 d. 

Cramer (krél'mai). Sc. ? Obs. Also cremar(e, 
creamer, crammer,craimer, kramer. [In rath c. 
Se., a. MLG. drémer, kremer, krimer, or MDu. 
(Flem.) &ramer, kraemer, in LG, krémer, krémer, 
mod.Du. A4ramer, petty trader, retailer, pedlar, 
hawker, prop. keeper of a CramE; = OIIG. 
chrémart, krémari, MUG. krdmwre, kramer, 
kramer, kremer, mod.G. krémer (kramer): like 
the root-word, introduced by German trade into 
other langs.: Iccl. kramari, Sw. krémare, Da. 
kréimmer, Pol. kramars, cte.] 

One who sells goods at a stall or booth; alsoa 

lar or hawker. 

1491 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. 1, 184 Graytht boycht be 


the King fra a cremar at tbe Kirk dure. 1g0g /d/d. in 
Pitcairn Crim, Trials 1. 120 To ane cremare for ane 
Psalter. 1813-98 Dinrn. Occurrents (1833) joo James 
Dalzell Merchand, and Alexander Fousie cramer, 1641 Six 
T. Rok in //ari. Afisc. (Maith.) IV. 458 The pedling French 
trade must be met with, by diligent search, at the landin 

of these creamers, a 1651 Catperwoon //ist, A’irk (1842) III. 
336 Diverse books set forth by Jesuits. inbrought in this 
countrie by Poles, crammers, and others. 1718 J. Spottis- 
woopr Forms of Process, Perquisites. .from the kramers in 
the outer hall. 179 Statist, Acc. II. 508 (Forfars.) 

2 creamers, persons who go througb the parish..an 

butter, hens, eggs, etc., mostly for the Dundee market. 

Crameric (acid) : see KRAMERIC, 

Cra‘mery. ‘Sc. ?0Us. Also cremary. [ef. 
MLG. hrémerie, crdmerie, G. kriimeret, kramerei, 
oY, (Kilian draemerije ‘merx") the trade 
or merchandisc of a CRaMER.] ‘Merchandise, such 
goods as are usually sold by a pedlar’ (Jam.). 

15.. Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), Small cremary. 1§35 STEWART 
Cron, Scot. U1, 237 Of siluer werk, and goldin cremary, Of 
silk and sabill, and of tapestrie. 1535 LynpasaV Satyre 4501 
Gif witb my merchandise (Bannatyne MS, cramery) 3¢ list 
to mell Heir I haue Folie- Hattis to sell. 

Cram-fall (kroem;fu'l), a. [f. Craw v. ora. 
+ Fun.) As full as cramming will effeet; very 
full, over-full. 

1837 W. E. Forster Diary in T. W. Reid Life (1888) 1. 
iii. 62 Cram full, and very interesting meeting. 1882 Daily 
Tel, 4 May, Fabrics, cramful of patents. 1887 Spectator 
x Oct. 1307 The ceremonial of the Jews is cram-full of 
similar superstitions. 


am.) 
buy 


CRAMMABLE. 


Crammable (kre'mab’!), 2. collog. [f. CRam 
v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being ‘crammed’ (see 


Cram v. 6b). 

ba J. M. Watson in ss, on Lib. Education 270 Geology 
and Chemistry are frightfully crammable, 1891 Saf, Nev. 28 
Mar. 376/2 Your undergraduate scents a crammable subject 
like a bloodhound. 

Crammasy, -assy: see CRAMOISY. 

Crammed (kremd), ff/. a. [f. Cram 7] 

1. Stuffed full beyond the natural capacity ; spec. 
fattened for the tahle. 

1587 Gascoicne Flowers Wks. 73, The crammed fowle 
comes quickly to his death. 1650 BuLwer Anthropomet. 
xxii. 241 As fat as cram‘d Capons. 1755 Alem, Capt. 
P. Drake 1. xvi. 161 A Couple of crammed Fowls, with 
Oyster Sauce. 1808 J. Bartow Columd, vu. 595 No cramm'd 
cartouch their belted back attires, ; 

2. collog. Of a lesson, etc.: ‘Got up’ hastily for 
the occasion. Of a student: Prepared for an cx- 
amination by ‘ cramming ’. 

1837 BeaconsFiztp Corr, vw. Sister 21 Nov., L— made a 
crammed aan like a schoolboy. 1890 Daily News 14 
Aug. 4/8 The crammer has given his pupils ‘tips* out of 
Goethe [etc.] which the crammed reproduce more or less 
inaccurately and unintelligently. : 

Hence Cra‘mmedness, state of being crammed. 

2802 W. Tavior in Robberds fem. 1. 410 There is not 
that crammedness of population. 

Crammee (kremi). nonce-wd, [f. Cram v. 
6 +-EE.] One who is ‘ crammed’ (for an examina- 
tion, etc.); the pupil of a ‘crammer’. 

1883 Sat, Rev. 22 Dec. 791 An ingenious crammee—if we 
may allowed the convenient coinage—will, with equal 
facility, assimilate, reproduce, and forget. 1890 Scofs 0b- 
server 25 Jan, 275/2 Young Brown (one of the crammees). 

+Cra‘mmel., Oés. [? connected with Crump, 
in ME, also cromme.] ?A small crumb, a grain. 

1340 Ayend, 253 Pe bysye oper be malancolien. .byep ylich 
pans bet zekp be crammeles ine be russoles, 

Crammel: see CRAMBLE. 

Crammer (kre'moi). [f. Cram v.+-ER 1] 

1. One who crams or fattens poultry, ctc. b. An 
apparatus used in cramming poultry. 

168s Mourer & Benner //ealth's Improvem. (1746) 1 
The best fattening of all Fowl, is, First, to feed them wit 
Sa Meat..Secondly, To give it them not continually, as 

rammers do. 1887 NV. ¥. Weekly Witness Apr. 13 The 
Sussex cramming machine. .At the end of the crammer. .is 
a funnel-shaped opening, 

2. collog. One who ‘crams’ pupils for an examina- 
tion, etc.; more rarely, a student who ‘crams’ 


a subject. (Cf. Cram v. 6.) 

1813 Mar. Enceworrn Patron. I. iii. 49 Put him into 
the hands of aclever grinder or crammer, and they would 
soon cram the necessary portion of Latin and Greek into 
him. 1888 F, Harrison in 19/2 Cent. Nov. 645 There- 
ae a up another class of specialists—the Crammers. 

eir business is, not to teach, nor to test teaching; but 
to enable students to pass the tests. 

3. slang. Alie. (Cf. CRAM z, 5, sd 3.) 

1862 Sata Seven Sons I. xi. 287 Every other word he 
says isacrammer. 1890 BoLorewoop Robbery under Arms 
105 That’s why she made me tell all those crammers. 

rammer, var. Cramer, Se., pedlar, etc. 

Crammesy : see CraMmorsy. 

Cramming (kremin), vd/. sb. [f. Cras a. + 
“ING 1,] The action of the verb Cram. 

1. Stuffing over-full, over-feeding, etc. 

1598 Florio, Sagginatione, a pampring, a cramming, or 
feeding fat. 1616 SurrL. & Marxn, Country Farme 558 
The best food .. for the cramming of all sorts of poultriec. 
1726 Leon: Alberti's Archit. 1. 44b, The filling up or 
cramming of the niiddle of the Wall. 1768-74 Tucker Li. 
Nat. (1852) Il. 618 People by frequent cramming stretch 
their stomach beyond its natural tone. 

2. collog. The imparting or acquiring of the 
knowledge of a suhject hastily and for an occasion. 

18zx Soutney Let. (1856) III. 247 It will be better not 
for him to stand out for College next _ because it will 
require cramming. 1860 Sa/, Rev. IX. 308/1 Without a 
sort of preliminary cramming, no one could have depicted 
the peculiarities of an attorney's office. 1866 CartyLe /nang. 
Address 172 There is also a process called cramming, in 
some Universities—that is, getting up such points of things 
as the examiner is likely to put questions about. , 

attrib, 1830 SouTuey Lett. (1856) IV. 178 A_ paralytic 
stroke (probably caused by the cramming system). 1886 W. 
Grauam Soc. Problem 165 There are more large schools 
and cramming institutions. 

Cra‘mming, ///. a. [f.as prec. + -ING 2.] That 
crams. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Univ. Wks. (Bohn) II.93 A 
cramming tutor. 

Cra‘mmist. nonce-wd. [see -Ist.] One who 
* crams’ a subject for examination. 

1862 Lit. Churchman VIL. 107/1 Any thorough student 
. [contrasted with] the slovenly crammist. 

Crammle: see CRaMBLE. 

Crammosie: see CRAMOISY. 

Crammy (kremi), a. nonce-wad. [f. CRam v. 
orsh.+-¥: cf. stuffy.] Characterized by cramming 
or crowding; affording insufficient space. 

1873 Mrs. Wirtnry Other Girls x. (1876) 160 Past all the 
little crammy courts and places, out into the big avenues. 

+Cramocke, Oés. Corruption of Camstock, 


crooked stick. 
1587 Afirr. Alag., Madan vi, Full hard it is a Cramocke 
strayght to make. 
Vor, II. 
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Cramoisy, cramesy (kremoizi, -€zi), a and 
sb. arch, ncarlier use chiefly Sc.) Forms: § ere- 
mesye, -ysy, cramysse, 5-6 crammas(s)y, 6 
cram(m)esy, -osie, -osye, 7 crambassie, cram- 
oisy, (arch. 8 cramasie, 9 -asye, -oisy, -ie, -ay). 
[a. early It. cremes? and OF. crameis?, later cra- 
moisi=Sp. carmest, Pg. carmesim ; the original 
type is seen in It. chermest, chermisi, a. Arab, 
sep girmazi of or belonging to the pp girmiz, 
Keres or ALKERMES, the Scarlet Grain insect: 
see Crimson. Since the 16th c. there has been a 
tendency to assimilate the spelling to modern 
French cramots?, which has been facilitated by 
the fact that the word is itself obsolete and the 
tradition of its English spelling and pronunciation 
broken.] 


A. adj. Crimson. 

1480 Wardr. Ace. Edw. 1 (1830) 153 Crymysy velvet. 
1498 [Maliburton’s Ledger in C. Innes Scot. Alid. Ages 244, 
3 ells cramysse satyw. — @1555 Lyxpesav Trag. Prol. 
21 In Rayment reid .. Off vellot and of Saityng Cram- 
mosie. ¢ 1600 Christening Chas. I in Nichols reg. Q. 
dic. IL. 527 ‘Two chairs of cramoisy velvet. 1612/7. 
Furniture in A. McKay List. Kilmarnock 308 Stampit 
crambassie vorset courteinis, 1843 Cartyte Past & 2'r, 
(1858) 105 A blustering figure..in. -cramoisy velvet, or other 
uncertain texture. 1855 Mrs. Gasket. North & S. iii, He 
gathered for her some velvety cramoisy roses. 

B. sé Crimson cloth; = Crimson sh. 2. 

1423 Jas. 1 A’ngis Q. cix, Als like 3e bene, as day is to 
the nyght ; Or sek-cloth is vnto fyne cremesye. 1488 Zev. 
Jewels in Tytler List. Scot. (1864) 11. 392 A belt of cram- 
massy hernessit with gold. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. IL]. 
282 Couerit weill with crammasy rycht fyne. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Mise. (1733) I, 89 Sae put on your pearlins, Marion, 
And kyrtle of the cramasie. 1813 HocG Queen's Wake 22 
1 thought to see my daughter ride, In golden gear an 
cramasye, 1821 Joanna Battie Melty, Leg., Ld. Fohu xii, 
With a vest of cramoisie meet. 

Cramoysen, -in, obs, ff. Crimson. 

Cramp (kremp), 52.1 Forms: 4-7 erampe, 
(4-5 crompe, craumpe, 5 cramppe, croampe), 
5-eramp. [ME. cra(z)nipe, a. OF. crampe (13th e. 
in Littré), a. OLG. *krampe: ef. MLG, and MDu. 
krampe, UG, krampe, Du. kramp f., beside OS. 
cramp, OHG. chrampf, G. krampf m., according 
to Kluge, a suhst. use of cramp, OUG. chrampf adj. 
compressed, hent in: see note at end of thisarticle.] 

Aninvoluntary, violent and painful coutraction of 
the muscles, usually the result of a slight strain, 


a sudden chill, etc. 

Usually spoken of as cramp, formerly and still colloq. 
the cramps a cramp is a particular case or forin of the 
seizure. “The word is also used of affections accompanied 
by feelings akin to those of cramp, and assumed to be in 


* part due to it, as cramp of the chest (= ANGINA PEC- 


Toris), cramp of the heart, stomach, etc, and it is also 
applied to paralytic affections caused by over-exertion of 
particular muscles of the band, as compositor’s, musician's, 
serfvener's, shoemaker's, writer's cramp. 

1374 Cnaucer Troylus 1, 1022 Wel he felte a-boute his 
herte crepe. . The crampe[v.», craumpe] of deth. 1377 Laxci. 
P. Pl, B. xm, 335, I cacche be crompe, be cardiacle some 
tyme. c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 99 pe crampe is a syknes 
..in be which syknes cordis & senewis weren drawen to her 
bigynnynge. /did. 105 Pre maner of crampis: be toon is 
clepid amprostonos, pe tober empistenos, pe iij. tetanus. 1563 
T. Gate Antidet. u. 21 Wyth this vnguent annoynt the 
member which hath the crampe. 1600 Suaks. 4. VF. £. 1. 
i. 105 Leander .. he went but forth to wash him in the 
Hellespont, and being taken with the crampe, was droun’d. 
1610 — Temp... ii. 369 He racke thee with old Crampes. 1700 
in Maidment Se. aes (1868) 357 Who to your bed will 
cramps and stitches bring. 1788 Mav. D’Arsiay Diary 
Feb., He recounted to me the particulars of his sudden 
seizure. from the cramp in his stomach, 1866 A. Fuixt 
Prine. Afed. (1880) 814 Painful contraction of muscles..not 
produced by any obvious cause, is known as cramp. 1887 
Times 27 Aug. 11/6 The deceased, while bathing with his 
father, was seized with cramp. A : 

b. Applied to diseases of animals, esp. a disease 
of the wings to which hawks are liable. 

¢1430 Bk. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. I. 298 If he take colde 
ore he be full sommyd, for soth he schall gendre the crampe. 
Ibid, 302 For the cramp in hawkes wyng. 1486 Bk. St. 
Albans B viij a, The Croampe commyth to an hawke with 
takyng of coolde in hir yowthe. 1618 Latuam 2nd Bh. 
Falconry (1633) 122 The Crocke & the Crampe are two very 
dangerous euils, 1736 Baitey Housk. Dict. 218 Cramp a 
distemper in sbeep. 1774 Gotnso. Nat. Hist. (1776) V._ 337 
They should be kept very clean, as indeed should all sing- 
ing birds. otherwise they will have the cramp, and perhaps 
the claw will drop off. 

©. fig. 

1646 J. Hatt Poems 64 Nor anger pull With cramps the 
Soule. 1s Jenxyn Blind Guide i. 9 There is scarce a 
word,.in the writing whereof his fingers were not wofully 
troubled with the Cretian cramp [7. ¢. lying]. 

d. Comb. eramp-bark (U.S.), the hark of the 
American Cranherry Tree, having anti-spasmodic 
properties; also the plant itself; cramp-bone, 
the kuee-cap or patella of a sheep, believed to be 
a charm against cramp; cramp-ray = CRAMP- 
FISH; cramp-spider, the Whirligig, a water- 
heetle; cramp-stone, a stone used as a charm 
against cramp; cramp-word (see CRAMP a. i) 


Also CRAMP-FISH, -RING. 


CRAMP. 


1844 Dickens Afart. Chuz. xlvi, Carried in her pocket... 
along with two *cramp-bones. 1849 — David Copp. xvii, He 
could turn cramp-bones into chessmen. 1769 Paxwant 
Zoot, WN. 67 “Cramp-ray. 1772-84 Coox Jay, (1790) 1. 323 
I'he torpedo, or cramp-ray, is a very curious fish. 1721 R. 
Bravery Jivks. Nat. 147 Water Beetles of several kinds, 
Boat-Flies, a Jfonocudus, and eas Spider. 1629 Mas- 
sincerR Picture v.i, Ricardo. Lhave the cramp all over me. 
fHilario...A “cramp-stone, as | take it, Were very useful. 
1877 flelderness Gloss., Cramp-steean, a certain kind of 
pebhle carried in the pocket as a preservative against cramp. 

[No¢e. The family of words etymologically related to 
cramp is very large. The ablaut series Avinp-, hramf, 
krump- is a secondary (intensive) form of &7inz2b-, kransd, 
Aviom. (varying phonetically as Avtmm-, kramm, krunm-) 
with the root-meaning ‘to press in, compress forcibly’, as 
mentioned under Cram v7. ‘There may have even been a 
simpler series Arim-, Aram, kriwn-, represented by ON. 
kremja ‘to pinch, squeeze’, Cf. the parallel relation of 
Ciam, Cramp, and of the stems criug-, crink-, mentioned 
under Crank sé! 

The English members of the group are, I. from stem 
hrimb., kyrtmn- > 1. OF. str. verberimuman, evan, Cran 
nten to press in, 2, CRam 7, 54.3 Cromn, Crome, 54, t% 3. 
Crum, Creme a., v3 Crummiz. I]. from stem Avap-2 1 
Crinpe.,a@., sé, and their derivatives. 2 Crame a., s8.', 56.2, 
v., and derivatives. 3 Crump a., sh, 7; Crumpy, etc. II. 
from dimnin, stem Arimdid- + CRIMBLE 7, CRAMBLE?., 50. 1V. 
from cimin, stem Asfuepil- > Caimp.e 7, 56.5 CRAMPLE 2.5 
Crenpce sé, a, 7, and their derivatives. 

here is a strong analogy both of form and sense between 
this group and the parallel series of ering, crink, crank, 
cringle, crangle, crinkle, crankle, crunkle.| 

Cramp (kremp), sé.2 [Found since 16th cen- 
tury: apparently from Dn. or LG. Cf. MDu. 
krampe (Kilian, in mod.Dn. replaced hy 4ram), 
OHG. chramph ‘hook, aduncus’ and chrampho, 
MIIG. framphe, mod.G. dial. 4rampf m.; also 
mod.G. &rampe, properly of LG. origin : orig. the 
same word as Cramp 54.1, but now differentiated in 
the various langs. (mod.G. krampf spasm, hrampe 
the instrument, Du. Zramp and ram); the im- 
mediate dcrivation of the two words in Eng. is 
distinet.] 

+1. An iron bar with the end bent to a hook; 
a grappling-iron; = CRAMI-IRON 1, Obs. exc. 
dial, 

1503 A'al, Sheph.(1506) F iv, Wheles. .lyke mylleseuermore 
tournynge. .& the wheles were full of bokes and cramnpes of 
yron. 1981 J. Brit Haddon's sinste. Osor. 434 For the 
undoyng of which [knottes] shall neede no great yon crampe, 
but a secly simple wyer encly shall suffice. 1648 WiLkins 
Math. Magick 1, vii. 52 A sharp graple or cramp of iron, 
which may be apt to take hold of any place where it lights. 
1883 Hanipshire Gloss., Cramp, a bent iron, or the like. 

2. A small bar of metal with the ends hent, used 
for holding together two pieces of masonry, timber, 


ete., a clamp; =CRAMP-IRON 2. 

1594 Prat Fewedl-ho. 1. 26 Peece the timber work in 
sucb sort, as that it may resemble an arch of stone, make 
the ioints strong, and binde them fast with crampes or dogs 
ofiron, 1628 Louth Churchw. Acc. 1V. 34 (in Peacock N. 
W, Linc. Gloss.) A Drill for puttinge in y’ cramps xij‘, 
175r Lasetve Hest, Br. 20 Every Course cramped to- 
gether with Iron Cramps, let into the Stones. 1793 SMEA- 
ton Edystone L. § 41 Iron cramps were used to retain the 
stones Of each course together. 1805 Soutury Madoc in 
IV. xv, Now bave they From the stone coffin wrench’d the 
iron cramps. 1876 Gwitt Archit. 1223 In modern buildings 
iron is chiefly used for the cramps. . The Romans wisely used 
cramps of bronze. 

8. A portahle tool or press with a movable part 
which can be screwed up so as to hold things 
together ; esf. one used hy joiners and others for 
pressing together two pieces of wood, etc., which 
arc heing joined (see quots.). Cf. Cramp sd.! 2. 

1669 Srurmy Mariner's Mag. u.i. 52 A ope of Cramps 
made of Iron, with Screws to fasten the Scale of Equal 
Parts and the Scale to be made together. 1850 WraLE 
Diet. Terms, Cramp, a short bar of iron, with its ends 
bent so as to form three sides of a parallelogram: at one 
end a set-screw is inserted, so that two pieces of metal, 
being placed between, can be held firmly together by the 
screw. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Cramp, an iron instru- 
ment about four feet long, having a screw at one end, and a 
moveable shoulder at the otber, employed by carpenters and 
joiners for forcing mortise and tenon work together. 1882 
Worcester Exhib. Catal. iii. 16 Joiner’s Screws, Cramps. 

4. In other technical uses. 

ta. A contrivance for stopping a windmill. Ods. rare. | 

1612 SturTEVANT Metallica (1854) 69 The Windmilnes in 
Moorfields..haue a deuise called the Crampe, which will 
sodenly (in the face of the storm) [check] the. .circumgyra- 
tion of the wheeles. 

b.=CrAMPET 3, CRAMPON 3. . 

1890 J. Kerr Vist. Curting 1. i. 59 Riddell sprung upon 
the cramps, /did, 1. i. 206 A Pag of cramps cost 25. 8. 
1892 Cornh. Mag. June 612 He..puts on his heavy shoes 
with iron cramps in the soles. P 

+e. An iron fastened on the feet for gliding on the ice; 
Ja skate. Obs. 

1813 Hoac Queen's Wake 191 The pan on cramps of 
polished steel, Like ligbtning o’er the lake they glide. 

d. Shoemaking. ‘A piece of wood having a curve corre- 
sponding to that of the upper part of the instep, on which 
ue upper leather of a boot is stretched to give it the re- 
quisite shape’ (Webster), Also called cotmp. 

5. The cluster of calyces or husks of a hunch of 


nuts, t 
1866 Nature § Art: Dec, 216 A basket or bag of nuts 
in their husks or cramps being produced. /did. For so 
many lovers had Sue of the Vale, That no cramp of nuts 
could give half of the tale. 
148 


CRAMP. 


6. ‘A pillar of rock or mineral left for support’ 
(Raymond, Mining Gloss. 1881). 

7, A cramped or stiffly wrinkled part in paper, 
etc. ; a fold, crease, ruck. 

1828 Hutton Course Math. 11. 55 And when the paper is 
become dry, it will, by contracting again, stretch itself 
smooth and flat from any cramps nnd unevenness. = 

8. fig. A constraining and narrowly confining 


force or power ; a cramping restraint. 

1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 255 They are too wise to have 
any such Cramps upon Trade. 1781 Cowrer Truth 466 
Crippling his pleasures with the cramp of fear! 1820 H. 
Mattuews Diary of Invalid 454 His genius was embar- 
rassed by the cramp and confinement of the French literary 
laws. 1838-9 Hatram //ist. Lit. IV. iii. wv. § 104. 124 Al- 
lempts 10 fasten down the progressive powers of tbe human 
mind by the cramps of association. . 

9. A cramped or constrained condition or statc. 

1864 Lowett Fireside Trav. 143 The compressed nature 
struggles through at every crevice, but can never get the 
cramp and stunt out of it. 

10. Comb., as cramp-frame, -hole, -joint, ete; 
eramp-drill, a portable drill consisting of a frame 
similar to the joiner’s cramp, with a drill-spindle, 
feed-screw, and support for the article to be 
drilled. 

1796 Pecce Anonym. (1809) 346 The cramp-holes. .do not 
perfectly correspond to the letters. 

Cramp (kremp), 2. [Not known before 17the., 
and perh. formed from Cramp sé. or v. But an adj. 
crampe cramped, seized or affected with cramp, 
occurs in OF. (cf goutte-crampe in Littré), and the 
word is old in Teutonic: Icel. 4vapp-r, for earlier 
Norse *ramp-r contracted, strait, narrow, OHG. 
chramph, cramf, forcibly squeezed together, 
crooked, f. Teut. vb. stem 4rvimpan, kramp, 
Arumpen, to press together with force, compress, 
for which see note to Cramp, s¢1. In OE, the 
only trace of the word is in the adj. crompeh/ as 
a gloss of folfalis; cf. ‘Joliatum curbutum’ in 
Corpus Glossary (Eessels) 67.] 

1. Difficult to make out, understand, or decipher ; 
crabbed. 


Cras sverd: a word difficult to pronounce or under- 
stand. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. Contents, Doctor More's 
cramp argument brought off. 1683 A. Snape Anat. [forse 
iw. i. (1686) 151 The Cramp-names (as we call them) of the 
Muscles are no such hindrance to me as..to most others. 
1697 Porter Avtig. Greece uw. xx. (1715) 362 Proposing 
Riddles and cramp Questions. 1708 Brit, Apollo No. 29. 
2/t Your Lawyer's..Cramp Law Terms. 1731 Wodrow 
Corr, (1843) Til. 481 It's pity a gentleman should write in 
so cramp a style, as to need a Dictionary at the margin and 
the foot of the page. 1858 Lit, Churchman IV, 407/1 The 
cramp Latinity of Tertullian. 1887 Parisn & Suaw Aentish 
Gloss., Cramp-word,a word difficult to be understood. ‘Our 
new parson. .uses so many of these cramp-words.’ 

b. In cramp handwriting now associated with 
CRaMprD, constrained, not written freely and dis- 
tinetly. 

1733 Firtoinc Don Quix.in Eng. Introd., They are written 
in such damned cramp hands, you will never be able to 
read them. 1865 Cariyte Freak. Gt VII. xvi. ii, 108 
Handwriting, not too cramp for him. 

2. Contracted, strait, narrow ; cramping. 

1785 Mrs. Bennett Yur. Indiscretions (1786) 1. 30 
The old gentleman made a cramp sort of a will, 1806-7 
J. Beresrorp Afiseries S/n. Life (1826) xvin. xii. 135 
On your way to your seat in acramp corner, 1856 Emra- 
son Eng. Traits, Result Wks. (Bohn) II. 135 There is a 
cramp limitation in their habit of thought..a tortoise’s 
instinct to hold hard to the ground, 1863 Hoyle’s Games 
Mod: 357 sv. Billiards, Cramp-Games, those in which 
one player gives to another some apparently great advan- 
tages. 

ramp (kremp), v. (Strictly two words from 
Cramp sd.) and Cramp sé.2 ee but these 
have run together in use, and have given rise to 
senses which partake of both nerods ft 

I. Connected with Cramp 54,1 

+1. trans. To give the cramp to (a person) ; to 
cause to be seized with cramp. Ods. 

1572 R. H. tr. Lauaterus’ Ghostes (1596) 185 When thou 
wilt crampe some man by the toes in night time. 158) 
Fremine Contn, Holinshed 111.1972/2 William Forbie. .tell 
asleep and could not be wakened with pricking, cramping, 
or Sitetaiiee burning whatsoever, at) Pappe w. Hatchet 
B, What fast a sleepe? Nay faith, Ile cramp thee till I 
wake thee. a 1700 7 E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Cramped, a 
wen with a string tied to one’s Toe, when a Sleep, much 
used by School-boies, one to another. ; 

+b. To affect (a part of the body) with cramp. 

1602 Marston Ant. & Afel. u. Wks. 1856 I. 26 O how im- 
patience cramps my cracked veins. ¢ 1610 MippLeTon, etc. 
Widow x. ii, And I take you railing at my patron, sir, I'll 
cramp your joints! 1634 Forp /, arbeck 11. ii, I can laugh 
..When the gout cramps my joints. 

2. To affect with the painful stiffness, numbness, 
or contraction of the muscles which characterizes 


cramp; the result of a constrained position, para- 


lysis, exposure to cold, etc. Usually in passive. 

1639 [see Cramp @ 3). Dryoen Virg. Come 
m. 729 When the contracted Limbs were cramp'd. 
1731 Meptry Aolben's Cafe G. Hope 11. 206 Who- 


ever touches this fish..his limbs will pea ea be 
cramp’d and benumb'd. 1778 Map. D'Arsiay Early Diary 
5 July, We stood till we were cramp'd to death, not daring 
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to move. 
deep-veined hand cramped by much copying of manuscripts. 
1 Goutsurn Purs. Holiness iii. 23 A hand which was 
probably cramped together, and curved by tbe complaint. 


II. Connected mainly with Cramr sd.2, but often 
affected by Crap 53.1 


+3. To compress or squeeze (the body and limbs) 
with irous in punishment or torture. Contrasted 
with fo rack, Obs. 

a@1sss Larimer Sern. §& Rent. (1845) 258 Racking, and 
cramping, injuring and wromeing the same. 1605 B, Jon- 
son Volpone v. viii, Thou art to lie in prison, cramp'd with 
irons, ‘Till thou be'st sick and lame indeed. 1639 MASSINGER 
Unnat. Combats 1. i, Now, cramped with iron, Hunger, 
and cold, they hardly do support me. ‘ 

b. fig. and iransf. To compress forcibly. 

1673 A. WaLKER Lees Lachrymans 12 \.evelling Prin- 
ciples which.. would wrack and cramp all conditions of 
Men into one size and Stature. 1708 Aoptson /taly (J.), 
The antiquarians are for cramping their subjects into as 
Narrow a space astheycan. 1711 —Sfect. No. 58 Pro The 
Verses were to be cramped or extended to the Dimensions 
of the Frame that was prepared for them. 

4. To confine narrowly, fetter or shut in (in 
space), so as to restrict the physical freedom of. 

ften with uf. 

1683 Afol. Prot. France iv. 35 They intended to seize 
upon him and the Admiral, to cramp the one in Prison, and 
cut off the others head. 1705 W. Bosman Coast of Guinea 
43 To banish, or at least cramp Akim so that he should not 
be able to go far inland. 1726 Leoni A lberti's Archit. 1, 
89 a, The Camp ought not .. to be so crampt up and con. 
fined, as not to afford sufficient room. 1796 C. rae 
Garden, xvii. (1813) 278 Bad planting by cramping the root, 
etc., will often induce sickliness. 1832 Darwin in Jia 
Let?. (1887) 1. 212 My objection to the vessel is it's small- 
ness, which cramps one so for room. 1841 D'Israeti Armen. 
Lit. 699 A company of puppy-dogs cramped up in a bag. 

+b. Zo cramp in: to crush into a space where 
there is not sufficient room. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. xxi. § 8 Those which crampe 
in [into a writing] matters impertinent. 

5. fig. To restrict or confine within injuriously 
narrow limits (any action or operations). 

1625 Bacon £ss. Usury (Arb.) 544 It is impossible to con- 
cejue the Number of Inconueniences tbat will ensue, if 
Borrowing be Cramped. ¢ 1645 [see b} 2665 Granvite 
lal! Set. 3 The sloath and laziness which..hath crampt 
endeavour. 1724 Swirt Dragier's Lett. Wks. 1755 Vs 74 
Those who have used power to cramp liberty. 1749 BERKE- 
teY Word to Wise Wks. 1871 III. 443 The hardness of 
the landlord cramps the industry of the tenant. 1780 T. 
Jerrerson Corr. Wks. 1859 1.242 The want of money 
cramps every effort. 1873 pak Two Queens Lou. vit 109 
Trade was cramped by laws and customs. 

b. To compress or narrow (the mind, faculties, 


_ ete.) by (perenne their free growth. 


¢ 1645 Howe Lef?. (1650) 11. 33 The last week you sent 
me word that you wer..crampd with Busines. .if you write 
not this week..1] shall think you are crampd in your affection 
rather than your fingers, a1704 T. Brown Praise of 
Wealth Wks. 1 I. 85 Poverty cramps the mind. 1711 
Appison Sfect. No. 160 Pg They cramp their own Abilities 
too much by Imitation. 1818 Mrs. Suetiry Frankenst. 
iv, A selfish pursuit had cramped and narrowed me. 1877 
H. A. Pacr e Quincey 1. xiii. 273. [It] chilled his energies, 
and cramped his powers of production, 

III. Connected with Cramp sé.2 alone. 

8. To fasten or secure with a cramp or cramps; 
esp. in Auilding, to join stones (together) with 
cramp-irons. ‘+ 7¢ cramp up: to do up or repair 
by this means. Odés. 

1654 Trappe Comm. Ezra x. iii, Tottering houses must be 
crampt with iron barres, or they will soon down, 1678 
Evetyn Afeo. (1867) II. 102 This vessel was flat-bottom 
. It consisted of two distinct keels cramped together with 
hugetimbers. 1744 Knicut in Pil, Trans, XLII. 162 A 
Steel Bar. .capped or armed with Iron at eacb End, cramped 
with Silver. 1793 Smeaton £dystone J.. § 93 The stones.. 
were all cramped with iron, each to its neighbour. 1800 
Wexuneton in Gurw. Desg. I. 113 The rst regiment will 
have tbeir gelicpers. .which I have cramped up for them ; it 
is impossible to do anything to those belonging to the 4th 
regiment. 1885 Manch, Exam, 21 Jul Oe a more Uy 
iron braces, which were cramped on to the central core. 
PAs 1780 Burke Sf. at Bristol Wks. 111. 419 The diversi- 
ied but connected fabrick of universal justice, is well 
cramped and bolted together in all its parts. 

7. Shoe-making. To form (the instep of a boot, 
etc.) on a boot-cramp. 

1864 in Wesster; and later Dicts, F i 

+Cra‘mpand, ff/.a. Sc. Obs. [Implies an intr. 
cramp to curl, not otherwise known, + Sc. -and 
=-1NG*.} Curling, curly. 

ta rgoo P. Jounston Thre decid Powis Bannatyne Poems 
(Hunterian Club) 1. 157 Thy crampand hair, and eik thy 
cristall ene. (Misprinted io earlier edd. crampland.} 

Cramped (krempt, -éd), pf/.a. [f. CRAMP Al 

1. Seized with cramp; suffering from the painfu 


contraction of muscles which characterizes cramp. 

1702 Eng. Theophrast, 15 The Limbs of some Indian Peni- 
tents, become ano crampt and motionless for want of 
use. Morris Def. Guenevere 210 And when she ns Oe 
from off the bed, Her cramp‘d feet would not hold her. 1863 
Mas. Outrnant Salem Ch. xx. 347 It was moming when 
they got out cramped and frozen. 1884 Times 30 Jan.9/s 
His cramped fingers could scarcely hold tbe pencil. 

2. Forcibly or unnaturally compressed and con- 
fined ; constrained. 

1678 Otway Friendship in F. 29 Ye make a worse noise 
then crampt Hedg-hogs. 1870 Emerson Soc. § Solit., Bks. 


1863 Gro. Eviot Romola 1. vy, A man with a | 


CRAMPING, 


Wks. (Bohn) III. 87 The creative power lying coiled and 
cramped here, 1876 F. E, Trottore Charming Fellow 111. 
xiii. 155 The direction was written in..crooked, cramped 
little characters, 

3. Confined, restricted in space, extent, action, etc. 

1 Map. D'Arstay Left. 25 Nov., She would go to Ire- 
land..to see you, were ber fortune less miserably cramped. 
1853 Marsden £arly Purit. 221 The cramped and narrow 
mould of a human system. 1884 Law 7imes’ Rep. LI. 
306/2 The space occupied by the schools was cramped and 
Incapable of adequate expansion. 4 

b. fig. Conttned or restricted in character; nar- 
row. 

1741-2 Richarpson Pamela Introd. (ed. 2) 38 And squeeze 
cramp’‘d pity from the miser'sheart? 1808 Aled, rai, XIX. 
465 The effects ofacramped medical education, 1856 Emer- 
son Eng. Tratts, Adility Wks. (Bohn) I. 37 In high depart- 
ments they are cramped and sterile. 2885 DuncKtev in 
Manch, WeeklyTimes 21 Feb. 57/5 The Archbishop's prayer 
. is cramped and stiff in style. 

4. Fastened or secured with a Cramp (56.2), 

1764 Watson in Pail. Trans. LIV. 215 From the bottom 
of the spindle to the first cramped joints. 


Cra‘mpedness. [f. prec. +-NEss.] Cramped 
quality ; narrowness resulting from restraint. 


1858 Sat, Rez, 21 Aug. 193/1 The crudeness and cramped- 
ness of monkish annalists. 1889 Pad! Afall G.4 Nov. 2/1 


| There is..an irritating. .sameness of subject and cramped- 


ness of treatment in the pictures. 
Crampell: see GRAMPEL. 
Cramper (krempa1). rare. [f. Cramp v. or sd. 
+-ER; in some cases perh, reduction ofcrampern.] 
+a. =Crame-rron; b. A kind of fish; c. A 


preventative of cramp: see quots. 

= Fiorio, Falcare, to arme with crampers. Falcati, 
hooked, armed with crampers, as the Romans were woont 
to arme their carts. 1628 Louth Churchw. Acc. 1V. 34 
(Peacock NV. IV, Linc. Gloss.) For crampers for the steeple 
weigh 8! ij* viiji, 1686 Ray IWrlloughdy’s Hist. Pise. 
App. 1 Brama saxatilis seu Pa, Indicus, caro inter 
dissecandum se contrahit, unde nonoullis Crasnpers i.e. 
Spasmodes dicitur. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supf., Cramper, 
in zoology ..a large and broad sea fish, caught among 
the rocks on the shores of many parts of the t- Indies. 
1867 Suytu Sailor's Word.bk., Cramper, a yarn or twine 
worn round the leg as a remedy against cramp. 

Crampern, sé., obs. variant of CRAMP-TRON, 


+Crampern, 2. Obs. rare—1.  [f. prec. sh] 
To fasten with cramp-irons or cramps; fg. to 


cramp, confine. 
1577 Staxvuurst Descr. /rel, in Holinshed Chron, V1. 3 


The scope of the Englisb pale is greatlie impaired, and is 
cramperned and coucht into an od corner of the countrie. 


Also 5-9 orampette, 


Crampet (kriempét). 
(app. a deriv. of 


(8 cramp-bit, 9 crampit). 
Cramp 56.2) 
1, The chape of the scabbard of a sword; oc- 


casionally used in //eraldry as a charge. 

1489 Wardr. Acc. in Fairholt (1885) 11. 136, ij crampettes 
for the king's sword. 1515 11// of K. West (Somerset Ho.), 
My best goblet with a cover with Crampettes uppon the 
knopp. 1688 R. Home Aronenry ut. 301/2 A Crampette, 
or a little Crampe..some term ..a Crampnett, 1708 
J. Cuamprarayne St, Gt. Brit. ni. x. on) 29 (Seottish 
Regalia—the Sword of State) On the sca tard are placed 
four round plates of silver over gilt, two of them near to the 
crampet are enamelled with blue. 1868 Cussans //er. vii. 
103 The Crampette is an infrequent charge. 


2. =CRAMP-IRON 2, (? error.) 

1766 Porny Heraldry Gloss., Crampette, a small piece of 
iron, commonly called cramp-iron bent at eacb end, by 
which two bodies are held together. 


3. Sc. =CRAMPON 3; ¢5f. one formerly used by 
curlers; hence, applied to an iron foot-board laid 
on the ice for the player to steady himself while 


delivering the stone. 

1638 H. Avamson A/uses Threnodie (1774) 149 (Jam.) We 
..clam the Dragon bole, With crampets on our feet, and 
clubs in hand. 178 D. Davinson Thoughts on Seasons 
160 Their crampets o’ the trusty steel, Like bucklers broad 
did glance. 1890 J. Kerr Hist. Curling 1, i. 177 The use 
of crampits attached to the feet was forbidden, as they in- 
jured the ice. /did. 1. iii. 408 After he has taken bis place 
on the crampit every curler should give the soles of his 
stones a rub. 

Cramp-fish. [f. Cramp sé.1+ Fisu: cf. Du. 
kram-visch torpedo (Kilian).] The electric ray or 
torpedo, also called cramp-ray and sumb-fish. 

x Perewatt Sf. Dict., Torpigo, a _crampfish, Tor- 
jo. 1898 E, Gitein Shad. (1878) 40 And like the Cramp- 

ish darts.. His slie insinuating Re nous iuice. 16: 
Cuprerer Aiverins 1, v.19 That Palsey which is caught 
by touching of the Torpedo or Cramp-fish. 1665 Sir T. 
Hepa Trav, (1677) 384 The Torpedo or Cramp-fish. .by 
his frigidity he benums such fish as swim over or lodge near 
him, and so preys upon them, 19773 Grantin Parl. Trans, 
LXIV. 468 ‘The general name by which they are known 
here, is the Numb or Cramp-fish. 

Jig. 1847 Emerson Refr. Men, Plato Wks, (Bohn) I. 304 
He cannot even tell what it is—this Cramp-fish of a Socrates 
has so bewitched him. 

Cramping (krempin), vé/. sd. [-1no1.] The 
action of the verb Cramp, esf. a fastening to- 
gether with cramps or cramp-irons, 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury im. 301/2 To hold Timber work 
together in old decayed Houses. .is termed cramping. 1739 
Laagtve Short Acc. Piers Westm. Bridge 32 The Masons 

roceeded in setting and cramping the third Course of 
Conte bid, 41 The same Cementing and Crampings, as 
if built upon dry Ground. 


CRAMPING. 


_ by attrib. + Cramping-iron, an iron for cramp- 
ing or compressing. 

1641 Mitton Animadzv, v, When you have us’d all your 
cramping irons to the Text, and done your utmost to 
cramme a Presbyterie into the skin of one person. 

Cramping, f//. a. [-1nc*.] 

1. That cramps or benumbs, 

1718 J. Cuampertayne Relig. Philos. 1. iii. § 11 The 
Annular Fibres are contracted more narrowly, and after a 
cramping Manner. 1861 Swinnor M. Chine Camp. 369 
Bearing well the violent heat of the Pekin summer and the 
cramping cold of its winter. 

2. That cramps, or compresses and uarrows. 

1788 7rifer 158 No. xu, Freed from the cramping bonds of 
slavery. 3874 Biackie Sei/Cu/t, 30 The cramping influence 
of purely professional occupation, 1885 ‘T'enxyson Despair 
iv, Tbe cramping creeds that had madden’d the peoples. 

Hence Cra‘mpingly adv., in a way that cramps 
or restricts free action. 

1891 Atkinson Last of Giant-Killers 189 The prison he 
was shut up in so closely and crampingly. 

Cra‘mp-iron, Also 6 cramperon, -pern‘e. 
{f Cramp 5.2 4+IRon.] 

+1. A piece of iron bent in the form of a hook; 
a grappling-iron; =CRAMPON 1; sometimes also 
used to render L. falx. Oés. 

1565-73 Coorer 7hesaurus s.v. Chelonia, The Iron 
ookes or cramperons to take hold of the stones or timbers, 
Forfices ferret. Ibid. Falx,a cramperne, or hooke vsed 
in warre, Fadcatus currus, cartes armed with crampernes 
or hookes. | 1628 Aad, Sheph. viii, Wheles .. full of hookes 
and cramp-irons [edd. 1503-6 crampes, 1560-1611 crampions] 
of yron and steele. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xiv. 43 
A great Junk coming upon us. . those tbat were in her threw 
into us great Cramp-irons fastened unto two long chains, 
wherewitball tbey grappled us fast unto them. @ 1656 
Ussuer Aun, (1658) 240, 300 Fellact young lads..with the 
help of cramp-irons, which. .they strook into the Rock, to 
hold fast by, gat by little and little to the top. 1706 
Ecoles (ed Kersey), Crampern or Cramp-iron..aGrapple, 
or Grappling-iron, to lay hold of an Enemy’s Ship. 1734 
tr. Rollin'’s Anc. Hist. (1827) VI. xv. vi. 79 Cramp irons, 
and such like instruments, invented for the defence of 
cities. 1774 Gotnsmitn Grecian Hist. 11. 202. 

2. A small metal bar with the ends bent so as 
to grasp two stones of a building, etc, and hold 
them firmly together; =Cramp 56.2 2. 

1598 Feorio, #ibula..a crampiron or hooke to hold 
square stones togither. x706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), 
Crampern or Cramp-iron, an Iron that fastens Stones 
in a Building. 1778 Be. Lowtn /saiak Notes 128 They 
are large nails..the ends being bent so as tomake them 
cramp-irons. 1814 Moore Sale of Tools ii, A cramp-iron, 
to stick in tbe wall Ofsome church that old women are fear- 
ful will fall. 1876 Gwitr Archit. Gloss., Crampern or 
Cramp Fron, usually called for shortness cramp. 

+3. Printing. (p1.) Pieces of iron fastened under 
the coffin of the old hand-press, on which it glided 
on the frame. Ods. 

1713 J. Watson Hist. Printing (T.), The cramp-irons, 
that it moves on still, Are the good motions of tbe will. 
1730-6 Baizey (folio), Cramp.irons, irons nailed to the car- 
riage of the press to run in and out. 

4. =CRAMPON 3. rare—}. 

1818 D. Wax tr. Edel's Switzerl. 209 The most convenient 
.-kind of Cramp-irons, to proceed over the Glaciers. 

+Cra‘mpish, v. O%s. [f. lengthened stem 
cvampiss- of OF. crampir trans, and intr., f. crampe 
Cramp 56.1] intr. To become cramped or 
stiffened by muscular contraction. é¢rans. To 
cramp, stiffen painfully, paralyse. 

3374 Craucer Anel. § Arc. 171 To grounde sheo Ellcbe 
dede as any stoone Al craumpisshed [v. x7. cravmpyssh, 
crawmpissh, crampichetb, -pchight, -pisshetb] bir lymnes 
crokedly. ¢ 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy w. xxxui, Styl she 
laye dombe as any stone As marbyll colde, her lymmes 
craumpishing. ¢ 1440— Bochas 1. ix. (1544) 19b, Death 
crampishing, into tbeir hert gan crepe. [1323 SKELTON 
Garl, Laurel 1s Encraumpysshed..was my conceyte.] 

{Crampland (Jamieson) : error for CRAMPAND.] 

Cra‘mple, v. dia/, A variant of CRAMBLE 2. 
(sense 2). Also crantple-ham'd (see quot.). 

a@x8a5 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Crample, to move with 
pain and stiffness, as if affected by cramps. Crample-ham'd, 
stiffened in the lower joints. 

Crampness (krempnés). [f. Cramp a. + 
-xess.] State or quality of being cramp or 
cramped ; confinedness. 

31840 Blackw. Mag. XLVII. 237 Faust feeling nothing 
but the crampness of his situation. 1859 C. Baruursr 
Shaks. Versif. 182 The use of parenthesis, instead of de- 
noting crampness and entanglement, appears, etc. 

Crampon (krempan), sé. Also crampoon 
(kreempzn). [a. F. crampon, late L. type crampon- 
em, deriv. of radical form *cramp, f. LG.: cf. 
Cramp 56.1, 2.] 

1. A bar of iron or other metal bent in the form 
of a hook, to serve asa grapple or clutch; a grap- 
pling-iron; also =CRamp sd.2 2, 

1490 Caxton Eneydos x. 39 There myghte ye see sayles 
rente, Cordes and ropes broken, And crampons of yron 
wrythen a sondre and plucked oute. ¢15§30 Ln. Berxers 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 143 The brase..was so sore bounde 
with crampons of stele to ye benche, that he coude not 
remeue it. 1660 Howext Parly of Beasts 7 (D.) Man witb 
his crampons and harping-irons can draw ashore the great 
Leviathan. 1696 Puitiirs, Crampons, pieces of Iron, hooked 


at the ends, which are fastned to great Pieces of Timber, 
Stones or other things, to pull ’em up or draw ’em along. 
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(1706 = fee Kersey) Cvampoons}, 1876 Gwitt Archit. 
Gloss., Crampoons, hooked pieces of iron, something like 
double calipers, for raising timber or stones. 

+2. ‘The border of mctal which kecps a stone 
in a ring’ (Halliwell). Ods. 

3. A small plate of iron set with spikes or points 
which is fastened to thc foot to secure a firmer 
hold in walking over ice or slippery ground, or in 
climbing a steep. Cf. CRAMPET 3. 

1789 Coxe Trav. Switz. xxx. 1. 421 To secure us as 
much as possible from slipping, the guides fastened to our 
shoes crampons, or small bars of iron, provided with four 
small spikes of the same metal. 1823 I. Cuissotp Ascent 
Alt, Blane 12 As we had now to enter on the glaciers, I wore 
my spiked shoes, and the guides tied on their crampons. 
1823 Crass Zech. Dict, Cranipoons, iron instruments fas- 
tened to the shoes of a storming party, to assist them in 
climbing a rampart. 1856 Patert Yrni. 5 Sept., A crampon 
to prevent horses slipping in frosty weather. 1866 Cornh, 
Alag. Oct. 481 Our crampons .. were very useful on ice or 
hardened snow. 

4. Sot. ‘A name given to adventitious roots 
which serve as fulcra or snpports, as in the Ivy.’ 
{So in F.: see Littré.] 

1870 Batrour Claiss-dk, Bot. Gloss. 

+Cra‘mpon, v. Ods. [a. F. cramponner.] To 
fix or fasten with crampons or cramp-irons. 

¢ 1830 Ln. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 44 Toures, 
cramponed and knyt tigyder wyth gret chaynes of yren. 
1623 Favine Theaz. /Jon. 111.339 On his Head, and toppe of 
his Wings, are fixed and cramponned strong Pikes of Iron. 

|| Cramponnee (krampg'ne), a. fer. fa. F. 
cramponne cramponed : sce prec.] Said of a cross 
having a square hook-like bend at the cnd of cach 
limb, all turned thus, [ 

1727 Baitey (Vol. 11.) s.v., A Cross Cramponnée..has a 
Cramp at each end, or a square Piece coming from it, that 
from the Arm in chief towards the sinister Angle. 

Cra‘mp-ring. [f. Cramp sd.1+Rine.] 

1. A ring held to be efficacious against cramp, 
falling sickness, and the like; esf. one of those 
which in pre-reformation times the kings and 
queens of England used to hallow on Good Friday 
for this purpose. 

See Burnet /J/ist. Ref. Records 11. 266; Braxp Pof. 

Axtig. (1870) I. 85. 
_ 1463 Bury Wilds (1850) 41 My crampe ryng with blak 
innamel and a part silvir and gilt. 1826 MaGnus Led. fo 
Wolsey in Gentl. Mag. CIV. 1. 30 Certaine Cramp Ringges 
which I distributed..amonges other to M. Adame Otter- 
bourne, who, with oone of thayme, releved a mann lying in 
the falling sekenes. 1547 Boorne /utvod. Know. 1. (1870) 
x21 The Kynges of Englande doth halowe euery yere 
Crampe rynges, tbe whyche rynges, worne on ones fynger, 
dothe helpe them the whyche hah the Crampe. 1611 Mip- 
nLeton Koaring Girly. ii, A face..which shows like an 
agate setinacramp ring. 1694 Codlect Sev. Late Voy. 
(1711) 193 The Morss or Sea-horse.. having a great semi- 
circular Tusk. .very much valued. .for their uses in Medi- 
cines, as to make Cramp-rings (which they make also of the 
Bristles upon his Cheeks) to resist Poison and other malig- 
nant Diseases. 1730 T. Gornon Cordial Low Spirits U. 
138 Is nota Brilliant more attractive than a Cramp-Ring ? 
1847 Maskety Alon, Rit. U1. p. clviij, These rings were 
called Cramp-rings, and tbe MS. in this volume is the ser- 
vice dedicated to their consecration. 1878 J. C. ATKINSON 
Cleveland Gloss., Cramp-ring, a ring made from old coffin- 
tyre, or the metal ornaments of decayed coffins, and worn as 
a preventative of cramp. 

+2. Thzeves cant. {with reference to CRAMP 53.2] 
pi. Shackles, fetters. Ods. 

1867 Harman Caveat 84 Quier crampringes, boltes or 
fetters. 1621 B. Jonson Gifsies Aletam, Wks. (Rtldg.)620/1 
Here's no justice Lippus Will seek for to nip us, In Cramp- 
ring or Cippus. 7673 R. Hean Canting Acad. 17 Thou the 
Cramprings ne’re didst scowre [= wear]. 

Crampy (krempi), a. [f. Cramp sd..+-¥1,] 
Characterized by or liable to cramp; suffering 
from cramp or a similar affection ; inducing cramp ; 
of the nature of cramp. 

tssi Turner Herbal 1. (1568) A vj b, It is good for them 
that baue their neke bowyng backward by vyolence of a 
crampydysease. ¢ 8x1 Fuseti Lect. Art v. (1848) 474 The 
are convulsions of the leg. a@ 1864 Howitt oe 
in Webster), This crampy country. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., 
Crampy, rheumatic, lame. 

+Cramse, cramze, v. Od. [Cf Norw. 
kramsa, Da. gramse, to grope, grasp, or clutch 
after, Icel. Arafsa to paw or scratch with the fect ; 
Ger. dial. Aramschen: sce Grimm s.v. krammen 
to claw.} To claw, to scratch. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 100 Cramzyn, supra in cracchyn (H. 
¢1490, P. 1499 cramsyn, sufva in clawyn). Cramsynge, 
supra in cracchynge. ¥ 

Cran? (kren). Sc. [Of uncertain etymology: 
crann is used in Gaelic in same sense, and it has 
been suggested that it is the Gaelic cranz ‘lot’, 
and was applied orig. to the ‘ lot’ or share of fish 
that fell to each man engaged.] A measure of 
capacity for fresh herrings as caught; fixed by the 
Fisheries Board at 37} gallons (about 750 fish). 

Upto 1815 thecran was measured by heaping full a herring- 
barrel with the ends taken out, which was then lifted, leaving 
tbe heap on the groundor floor. In 1816, the Commissioners 


for the Herring Fishery fixed the capacity of the ‘cran ’ at 
42 gallons, Old Wine Measure, which in 1832 was raised to 


45 gallons, 42 gallons when ‘ pined ’ being found insufficient 
to make a barrel of bung-packed herrings. In 1852 the con- 


CRANBERRY. 


tents were given in Imperial measure as 374 gals., making, 
when pined, a barrel of 30 gals. 

*797 Statist. Acc. Scott. X\X. 282 (Lewis) They. .bought 
the herring. .at the great price of from os. to 12s. per crane 
(which is the full of a barrel of green fish as taken out of the 
net. 1815 Ac# 55 Geo. J//, c 94 § 13 If..any cran or 
measure not so marked..shall be made use of. .in the British 
herring fishery. 1852 Board of Fisheries Notice (May 15), 
‘Khe Commissioners for the Herring fishery ..do hereby give 
notice that from and after the date hereof, the Cran shall be 
of the contents or capacity of Thirty-seven Gallons and One 
Half Gallon Imperial Standard Measure.. That it shall be 
made of Oak Staves. .that it shall be bound witb Six good 
Iron hoops, etc. 1870 Pali Mall G. 3 Sept. 4 The catch 
for the season is now nearly go,000 crans. 

Cran “, Sc. [A Scotch form of the word Craxz.] 

4-1. Applied formerly to the crane and the heron. 
Obs, (See Jamieson Sufi.) 

2. The ordinary name of the Swift in the south 
of Scotland. 

1840 [Remembered in actual use]. 2861 J.C. ATKIXson 
Brit. Birds Eves 69 Swift (Cypselus apus): Deviling, Black 
Martin, Screech..Cran. 1880 Berw. Nat. Club 230 ‘The 
Swift called ‘Cran’. 

3. ‘An iron instrument, laid across the fire, 
reaching from the ribs of the grate to the hinder 
part of it, for the purpose of supporting a pot or 
kettle’ (Jamieson). 

4. To coup the crans: fig. to have an upsct, 
come to grief; see Coup zv.3 2, (By Jamieson re- 
ferred to sense 3; but perh. belonging to Cran.) 

21796 Burns Ausw. Poet. Epist. v, Garren lasses cowp 
the cran Clean beels owre body. 1818 Scorr Rod Roy xix, 
The trades..offered downright battle to the commons, 
rather than their kirk should coup the crans. 

Cranage (krzinédz), Also 5 crainage, 6 
kranage, (craneagh). [f. CRANE+-AGE.] The 
use of a crane to hoist goods; dues paid for the 
use of a crane. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bhs. (Roxb.) 43 Item, [for] war- 
fage j. d. Item, [for] crainage vj.d. 15932 Churchw. Acc. 
Heybridge, Essex (Nichols 1797) 182 For the claper and 
yern worke of the gret bell 6s. 87; for Cranage 2d. 1607 
Cowex Interpr., Cranage is a liberty to use a crane for the 
drawing up of wares from the vessels. 1641 W. Hakewit 
Libertie of Subject 123 For example, Wharfage, Cranage, 
Scavage, and such like, 1804 Dennoum 7oxr fo Lakes 141 
‘The dues of cranage at the quays. 1887 W. Huxt Bristol 
209 The port dues, wharfage, cranage, and the like. 

Cranberry (krenbéri), Also 8 craneberry. 
[A name of comparatively recent appearance in 
English ; entirely unknown to the herbalists of 
16-17th¢c,, who knew the plant and fruit as warsh- 
whorts, fen-whorts, fen-berries, marsh-berries, 
moss-berries, Several varieties of the name occur in 
continental languages, as G. kranichbeere, kran- 
beere, LG. hrénbere, Rrones- or kronsbere, krénsbar, 
kranebere (all meaning crane-berry) ; cf. also Sw. 
tranbar, Da. trancber, f. trana, trane, crane. As 
to its introduction into England, see sense 1.] 

1. The fruit of a dwarf shrub, Vaccinium Oxy- 
coccos,a native of Britain, Northern Europe, Siberia, 
and N. America, growing in turfy bogs: a small, 
roundish, dark red, very acid berry. Also the 
similar but larger fruit of V. macrocarpon, a native 
of N. America (Zarge or American Cranberry). 
Both are used for tarts, preserves, etc. The name 


is also given to the shrubs themselves, 

The name appears to have been adopted by the North 
American colonists from some LG. source, and brought to 
England witb the American cranberries (V. wacrocarpon), 
imported already in 1686, when Ray (//¢st. PZ. 685) says of 
them ‘hujus baccas a Nova Anglia usque missas Londini 
vidimus et gustavimus. Scriblitis seu ortis (arts nostrates 
vocant) eas inferciunt’, Thence it began to be applied in the 
18th c. to the British species (V7. Oxycoccos), In some parts, 
where the latter is unknown, the name is erroneously given 
to the cowberry (V, Vitis [dza’. 

1672_ Jossetyn New Eng. Rarities 119 Cranberry, or 
Bear Berry..is a small trayling plant that grows in salt 
marshes. 1694 Acct, Sev. Late Voy. 1. Introd. p, xvii, A 
Shrub whose fruit was..full of red juice like Currans, 

rbaps ’tis the same with the New England Cranberry or 

ear-berry with which we make tarts. 1743-4 Jan. 18 P. 
Cottinson in Linneus Corresp., | berewith send you a box 
of Cranberries or Oxycoccus..They came from Pennsyl- 
vania $ ours in England are very small. 1748 Mrs. DeLay 
Life & Corr, (1861) LH. 491, I gathered [near Clogher] four 
sorts of fruits, raspberries, cranberries, strawberries, and 
nuts. 1777 J. Licutroot, Flora Scot. |. 203 Cran-berries, 
Moss-berries, or Moor berries, 1817-8 Cosperr Resid. U.S. 
(1822) 189 Cranberries, the finest fruit for tarts that ever 
grew, are bought for about a dollar a bushel, and they will 
keep..for five months. 3868 Q. Victoria Life in Highlands 
139 Tbe dinner. .ending with a good tart of cranberries. 

2. Applied with qualifications to several plants 
having fruit resembling a cranberry ; as Australian 
Cranberry, Lissanthe sapida (N.O. Epacridacer) ; 
Bush C., High C., or C. Tree, Viburnum Oxy- 
coccos Pursh (N.O. Caprifoliacez); Tasmanian C., 
Astroloma humifusum (N.O. Epacridacer). 

1836 Backwoods of Canada 144 High and low-bush eran: 
berries. .brought by the Squaws in birch baskets. .The low: 
bush cranberries. .form a standing preserve on the tea-tables 
.. but for richness of flavour..I admire the higb-bush cran- 
berries. ‘The busb on which this cranberry grows resembles 
the guelder rose. 1856 A. Gray Man. Bot. North. U.S. 
(ed. 2) 168, V. Opulus L. (Cranberry eee 
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and V. edudte, Pursh). The acid fruit is used as a (poor) 
substitute for cranberries, whence the name High Cranberry- 
bush, 1866 Treas, Bot. 688 Lissanthe sapida, a native of 
South-eastern Australia, is called the Australian Cranberry 
on account ofits resemhlance both in size and colour to our 
European cranberry. oe 

3. attrib. and Comd., as cranberry-crop, -picking, 
-tart; eranberry-tree = High Cranberry (sce 2). 

1825 J. Neat Bro. Younathan I. 342 Devouring a cran- 
berry tart. 1864 G. A. Satain Datly Tel 5 July, Specula- 
tors who have forestalled the cranberry crop at Cape Cod. 

Crance (krans). (Cf. Du. érans wreath, gar- 
land ; and sce the latter word.] Maz. (See quot.) 

1846 A. Younc Naut, Dict. s. v., Crance, a kind of iron 
cap on the outer end of the bowsprit, through which the 
jih-boom traverses. Also a name sometimes given to any 

m-iron. 

Crance, chaplet, garland: see Crayts. 

Cranch, var. of Craunci. 

Cranck, obs. f. CRANK. 

Crane (kr2in), 54.1 Forms: t-3 cran, 3 cron, 
krane, 3- crane. (Also 4 crone, Sc. cren, 5 
craane, 6 crayne, craune, 5~ JS¢. eran, 6-7 
eraine, 7-8 crain.) [OE. crax corresponds to 
MG, Aran, MLG. krén, krén. Cf. MDu. crane, 
Du. kraan:-OLG. krano, kranu, OHG. with 
guttural suffix, chranuh, chranth, MUG, kranech, 
kranich,G. kranich. The corresp. Norse forms have 
initial ¢7- for kr-, ON, trani, Sw. trana, Da. trane.] 

1. A large grallatorial bird of the family Gruide, 
characterized by very long legs, neck, and bill. 
The name belongs originally to the common Euro- 
pean crane, Gras cinerea, of an ashy-gray colonr, 
formerly abundant in marshy places in Great 
Britain, and prized as food, but now extinct ; about 
15 closely-allied species are found in other lands. 

Among these are the common American or Sandhill Crane 
(G. canadensis), and Whooping Crane (G. americana). The 
Crown Crane or Demotsedie, Numidian, and Stanley Crane 
of Africa belong to allied a The Adjutant or Gigantic 
Crane is a species of Stork. 

c 1000 AELrric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 132/21 Gras, cran. 
c1aos Lav. 20163 Swa dod be wilde cron [c1a7g crane]. 
1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 472/342 Crannes and swannes. ¢1 
Havelok 1726 The beste mete That king or cayser wolde 
ete; Kranes, lampreys, and gode sturgun. ¢ 1400 
Tae (Roxb) xxii. 103 Pe Pigmens, whilk er men of 
litill stature..feight with Craanes comounly. 1491 in Za. 
Treas, Ace. Scoté, 1. 182 ltem, til a man, for a cran..vs. 
1555 Enen Decades 16 They sawe flockes of great cranes 
twyse as hygge as owres. 1590 Spenser /. Q.1. iv.21 Like 
a Crane his necke was long and fyne. a 1605 PoLwart 
Flyting w. Montgomerie 713 Like an cran, in mounting 
soone orethrowen, That must take aye nine steps before 
shee flye. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) If. 513 The Crane, that 
has totally forsaken this country, bred familiarly in our 
marshes. 1856 StanLey Sinai & Pad. i.(1858)82 Large red- 
lige cranes, three feet high, with hlack and white wings. 

_b. Applied locally to other large grallatorial 
birds, as herons and storks; also to the Shag or 
Crested Cormorant (Phalacrocorax graculus), 

1678 Ray Wilttughby's Ornith, 332 The Shag, called in 
the North of England, the Crane. 1753 Cuampers Cycé. 
Supp. Crane..a naine sappy given in many s of 
England to the shagg or small cormorant. a 1767 M. Bruce 
Lochleven, The slow-wing'd crane moved heavily o'er the 
lea. 1873 O. Rev. CXXXYV. 159 Cranmere..a haunt of 
herons (still called "cranes’ in Devonshire). 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 145 Heron. .Crane (Somerset } North- 
Hants; Westmoreland; Lancashire; Ireland; Scotland). 

e. Astron. The sonthern constellation Gres. 

1868 Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 335 The Phenix, below 
which. .are found Toucan, the Crane [etc.]. 

2. A machine for raising and lowering heavy 
weights; in its usual form it consists of a vertical 
post capable of rotation on its axis, a projecting 
arm or ‘jib’ over which passes the chain or rope 
from which the weight is suspended, and a barrel 
round which the chain or rope is wound. [So F. 
grue, G, kran, krahn, kranich), 

1375 Barsour Aruce xvi. 608 Ane cren (v.7. crane] thai 
hat gert dress vp hey Rynand on quhelis. 1502 ArnoLog 
Chron, (1811) 127 That they shuld doo make..a crane sulfli- 
cient and able to take vp from the water of Thamis the 
weight of a tonne. reas Act 37 Hen. Vifl, c. 12 $9 
Houses, with Key or Wharf, having any Crane or Gibet 
belonging to the same 1656 CowLey Davidets u. 526 Some 
from the quarries hew out massy stone, Some draw it up 
with cranes, 1788 Trans. Soc. Enc. Arts VI. 325 A Model 
of a Crane for Wharfs. 1868 Morn. Star dh feb, x ter. 
rific. gale made a great hreach between the lighthouse and 
the breakwater, demolishing the machinery and cranes. 

3. A name given to various other mechanical 
contrivances : a. A machine for weighing goods, 
constructed on the principle of the crane described 
under 2. b. An upright i ag axle with a 
horizontal arm fixed by a fireplace, for snspending 
a pot or kettle over the fire. ¢. Nawt. (pi) Pro- 
jecting pieces of iron or timber on board a ship, 
to support a boat or spar, d. 7urning. A spindle 
with a bent arm, serving as a lever (quot. 1725). 
@. Carriage-building, (See quot. 1794; and cf. 
evane-neck in 7.) 

1736 W. Harrrenny Sound Building 56 The Eyes in 
which the Spindle of the Crane turns. 1769 FALCONER 
Dict. Marine (1789) Eiijh, A douhle rope-netting, sup- 
ported by double cranes of iron. 1794 FeLton Carriages 
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Gloss., Cranes, strong iron bars which form the sides of the 
Fae carriage, and unite the back and fore timbers, shaped 
like a crane's neck for the purpose of the fore wheels to pass 
under, 1864 Weaster, Craxe. .(6.) Asimilar arm tuming on 
a vertical axis or support, in a fireplace for supporting 
kettles, etc. over a fire. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., 
Crane..A\so pieces of iron or timber at a vessel's sides, 

to stow beats or spars upon. 1874 Kyuicut Dict. Mech., 
Crane..A forked post to support a boom or spare spar on 
1880 Antrim: & Down Gloss., Crane, the iron arm 
over a fire from which the ‘crook’ hangs. 

4. A bent tube, used to draw liquor out of a 
vessel ; a siphon. [So G. 4ran.] 

1634 J. Bate Myst. Nature & Art, Take a Crane (that is 
a crooked hollow Cane) one end whereof let be somewhat 
longer than the other. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. 321/1 
Lrewers hy a Leaden Crane draw their Wort from one 
Cooler to another. He tr. Van Swieten's Comm. Boer- 
haave's Aph. § 303 Il. 35 An instrument inflected like a 
siphon or crain. 1846 Joyce Sci. Dial., Hydrost. xvii. 182 
That is called a distiller's crane or syphon. — 

5. An overhanging tube for supplying water to 
the tender of a locomotive ; a water-crane. 

6. attrib. or as adj. +a. Crane-colonred, ashen 
gray (quot. 1517). b. Crane-like; long and 
lanky. c. Of or pertaining toa crane or the cranes. 

1517 in Kerry St. Lawr. Keacting (1883) 105, ij? Copes 
of satten russet and crane. 1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3328/4 A 
black Gelding..a long Crane eee 1774 Gotpsm Nat. 
Hist, (1776) V1. 11 The feet are not furnished with sharp 
claws, as in others of the crane kind. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (1813) 250 Their crane stems are often burnt 
for charcoal. 1872 Tennyson Last Tourn. 723 Mocking at 
the much ag oknees: -and loug crane legs of Mark. 

7. Comé. @, in sense 3, as crane-flock; crane- 
battle, a battle with cranes (attributed to the fabled 
Pygmies) ; crane-colour, the colour of the com- 
mon crane, ashy gray; also aétrié.; crane- 
coloured a., of this colour; + crane-feather, 
attrib, of the colour of crane’s feathers; erane- 
neck, an iron bar bent like a crane’s neck uniting 
the back and front timbers in a carriage (= CRANE 
3); also attris,; erane-necked adj, (a) of a 
carriage, having a crane-neck ; (¢) having a long 
neck like a crane’s; crane-vulture, a name for 
the Secretary-bird. 

1610 Heary St. Ang. Crtie 9, 
battells are fables. 1517 [Vill of R. Aleyne (Somerset Ho.', 
*Crane colour. 1524 ‘Fest, Ebor, (Surtees) V. 176 A gowne 
of crayne colour furrid with white hudge. 1658 RowLano 
Moufet's Theat. (ns. 964 The fourth hath broad horns of 
crane colour. 1549 in Surrey Church Goods (1869) 100 One 
cope of *cranecoloryd sylke. 1593 Lanc. Wilds I). 
Tow Kirtles one of craine colored satten. 1557 With oe. 
Rowe (Somerset Ho.), My “cranefether doblete. a@ 1892 
Wuimner To A. A. 54 As in air The *crane-flock leaves 
no trace of passage. 1 Lond, Gaz. No 2136/4 A 
*Crane-neck Coach lined with figured Velvet. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 23? 2 A Lady's Chariot .. had a Crane-Neck, 
and hung with twice the Air that hers did. 1698 M. Lister 
Yourn, Paris ce) 12 They [coaches] are all *Crane- 
Neckt, and the eels before very low. 1822 AMlonthly 
Mag. Oct., The coach body was suspended by thick straps, 
from four of what are now..called crane-necked springs. 
1831 Cartyte Sart. Kes. 1. iii, One of those purse-mouthed, 
crane-necked, clean-brushed..individuals, 1840 Bartam 
Ingol. Leg., Spectre Melaoa The man was fitting straps 
on a light pair ofcrane-necked spurs. 1885 //arfer's Mag. 
Feb. 424/1 The secretary-hird (Serpentarins Seerctarius), 
or “crane-vulture. 

b. In sense 2 or 3, as crane-barge, a barge 
carrying a crane; erane-ohair, ?a chair lowered and 
raised by a crane; crane-house, a shed or building 
in which a crane stands; crane-keeper, craneman, 
aman in charge of a crane; crane-post, the verti- 
cal post or axis of a crane; crane-shaft, (a) = 
crane-post ; (6) see quot. and 3c; crane-wheel,a 
tread-wheel by which a crane was formerly worked. 

3867 Suyru Saslor’s Word-bk., *Crane-barge, a low flat- 
floored lump, fitted for the purpose of carrying a crane, in 
nid of marine works. 1 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 1, 21 
Baths are..supplied with..Sea-water, And for the..Con- 
venience of such as..have not strength to plunge them- 
selves, there ts a *Crane Chair of particular Contrivance. 
1708 Lond. Gas. No. 4108/4 The Stone-Wharf, with a 

rane and *Crane-House, 1558 Act 1 Ede. c. ii. § 7 Any 
Wharfenger, *Cranekeeper.. Weigher or other Officer. 1300 
in Riley Alem, London p. xxi, Richard the Fruter, *crene- 
man, 1851 Greenwet. Coal-trade Terms Northumb. § 
Durh, 18 Craneman, a lad..whose husiness is to hoist the 
corves of coals on tothe rolleys with the crane. 1891 Daily 
News 6 Feh. 4/8 The tippers and crane men at the Bute 
Docks. 1874 Kytcut Dict, Afech. 1. 644 In Morrison's 
steam-crane, the *crane-post forms the steam-cylinder. 
1794 W. Fetton Carriages Gloss., "Crane sha/t, wood in- 
stead of iron for [carriage cranes], 1669Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag. v1, iii, 105 A Man turning a *Crane-Wheel or Grind- 
stone. 1794 G. Aoans Nat. & Exp. Phtlos. WL. xxxi. 251 
In a crane-wheel the power is. .applied..by a man walking 
within the wheel. 

+Crane (krén),sd.2 Ods.orarch. [a. F.crdne,ad. 
med.L. cranium skull.] The skull; =Cranium. 

1541 R, Copcann Guydon's Quest. Chtrurg., The hrayne- 

nne skulle or crane. 1597 Lowe Chirurg. (2634) 312 

‘racture of the crane. 1620 VENNER Via Recta iii. 63 The 
Crane is of an hard and fibrous substance, 1824 Mrowin 
Convers, w. Byron (1832) 1. 83 A_ skull that had prohabl 
belonged to some jolly friar..The crane was filled wit 
claret, and..passed about. jig. 1840 Browninc Sordetlo 
1. 277 Till Autumn spoiled their (poppies'} fleering quite 
with rain, And, turbanless, a coarse, brown, rattling crane 
Lay bare. 
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Crane (krzin), v. [f. Crane 54.1] 

Ll. ¢rans. To hoist or lower with a crane, or with 
similar apparatus, 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 35 By two Wheles more. .there 
may be Craned vp 200,000 pound waight. «1652 Brome 
Queene’s Exch, v. Wks. 1873 LIT. 536 When I shake the 
rope, then crane me ap sai 1749 Wealth Gt, Britain 53 
It is craned into cellars. 18:16 Scotr Antig. viii, Being 
a craned up to the top of the crag. 


. ik 

1627-77 Fertuam Resolves 1. xix. 35 They are bad works, 
that need rewards to crane them up withal. 1632 MaAssin- 
cer & Fieip Fatat Dowry i. i, An upstart, craned up to 
the height he has. 1676 Kipoer Charsty Dir. 21 Let us not 
need Craning and Skrewing up to so Blessed awork. 1890 
W.M., Futterton in Fortu. Kev. Feb. 251 By money man 
is enahled..to crane himself above the dead level of uni- 
formity. . 

2. To stretch (the neck) like a cranc. (Also, 
rarely, to crane one’s head.) 

1799 SoutTuEy Lett. (1856) I. 64 A grotesque being, a little 
man who can. .crane t his neck to the top-tower window. 
1849 Curzon Visits Monast. 319 We all craned our necks 
over the edge to see what had become of our companion, 
1886 Mattock Old Order Changes I11, 34 Craning his head 
forward he looked in the direction indicated. 

3. éntr. To stretch out one’s neck; to lean or 
bend forward with the neck stretched ont. 

1849 THackeray Pendennis xxviii. (1884) 270 Pen craned 
over the coach to have a long look at the great Hurtle. 1 
Hatt Caine Deemster xii. 80 Those who sat above crane: 
forward. 

4. Hunting. To pull up at a hedge or other 
obstacle and look over before leaping; hence fig. 
to ‘look before one leaps’, hesitate at or shrink 
back from a danger, difficulty, etc. (col/og.) 

1823 Byron Juan xiv. xxxiii, He clear'd hedge, ditch, and 
double post, and rail, And never craned. 1 . Hew. 
Lett Parsons & IV. lili, A very fat pony, who would have 
craned if he had attempted to leap overa straw. 1849 E. 
E. Napier £xcurs. S. Africa 11. 240 The bold fox-hunter, 
who..ne'er ‘craned’ at. .stone-wall, or douhleditch, 

g. 1862 Bradford Advertiser 27 Dec. 6/3 The American 
I:xecutive appears to be feeling its way. In England it 
looks like craning. 1892 Sat. Rev. 4 June 647/1 Was he 
expected to ‘crane’ nt the taxation of ground values? 

Cra‘ne-fly. [f Crane s6.11+Fry.] A two- 
winged fly ol the genns 7zpu/a or family 7ipulide, 
characterized by very long legs; in Great Britain 
popularly called daddy-long-legs. 

1658 Rowtann tr. Monufet’s Theat. ins. 943 A Water-fly, 
which men call from the length of the feet or shanks.. 
Gruinam ; called therefore in English a Crane Fly. 1753 
Cuampers Cyct Sujip., Crane/ly, & name ~~ hy some to 
the creature we commonly call father long-legs. 1835 Kirsy 
flab, & Inst, Anim. Il. xvi. 90 Their To g legs {fit] the 
crane-fly to course rapidly over and among the herbage. 
1857 Fraud R. Agric. Soc. XVIII. 1. 74 Marshes give 
birth to mica of crane-flies. : 

Cranel(1, var. CRANNEL, cranny, chink. 

Cra‘ne-line. [Crave sé.! ef 

+1. The rope or chain of a crane, by which 
weights are hoisted or lowered. Oés. 

1466 Man, a Honseh. Exp. 350 My mastyr paid to 
Felawe for a lede and a crane lyne. vj. d. 

2. Naut. (See oe. 1867.) 

1674 T. Mitrer Modeltist (1676) 4 Cran-lines, and main- 
stay. 1692 in Capt. Sweiths Seaman's Gram... xiv. 65 
1 The Crain line. 20 The Horse on the Bowsprit. 1769 
Farconer Dict. Marine (1789) Pantaguieres.. the cat- 
harpins, and crane-lines ofthe wds, 1867 Suvtu Sarlor's 
Word-bk. Crane-lines, those which formerly went from 
the spritsail-topmast to the middle of the forestay, serving 
to steady the former. Also, small lines for keeping the lee 
backstays from chafing against the yards. 

Craneling (kré‘nlin). rare. A young crane. 

3601 Ilotzann Pémy I. 156 Young cranelings newly 
hatched. 

Craner (krz'naz). [f. Crane 56.) and v. + -£R1,] 

1. [f. the sb.] An official in charge of a crane or 
public weighing-machine (CRANE 5d,1 3 a). 

1871 NV. § QO. 4th ser. VIII. 123 Some conntry towns of 
Ireland have in the market-place a crane for the weighing 
of goods..An official, popularly the craner, has charge of 
the machine, who gives a certificate of weight. .called the 
craner's note. 5 MS 

2. [f. the vb.] One who ‘cranes’; one who hesi- 
tates at a dangerous leap, etc. : see CRANE v. 4. 

1 E. Farmer Scrap B&. (ed. 6) 61 Leaving ' Welters" 
ond ‘Craners’ and ‘slow-uns" behind. 

Cranes (Falconry): see CREANCE. 

Crane’s- bill, cranesbill  (krénzbil). 
[Craye 56.1 14+ Britt. <A translation by the 16th 
c. herbalists of Du. craenhals, Ger. Aranichhals, 
MLG. draneshals, names of Gerantum dissectum.] 

1. Bot. A name for the various species (es. the 
native British species) of the genus Geranium; so 
called from the long slender beak of the fruit. 

By the 16th c. herbalists applied originally to only one 
species, apparently G. dissectum. -. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes D iij, Geranium ts of two 
kyndes. The one kynde is called Pinke nedle or Crnnes 
byl, the other is called Pes columhinus of the commune 

erharies, and it may be called in englishe Douefote. 1597 
Geraroz Herbal wu. ccclviii. 940 The roots of this Cranes 
bill have a little kinde of heat in them. 1693 Sir T. P. 
Biount Wat. Hist. 8 One kind of Cranes-Bill, call’d Gera- 
nino Moschatume, smells just like Musk. 17596 Sir J. Hine 
Slerbat 19 The cranesbills are characterised ,. by their 
singular fruit. 1824 Miss Mitroro rdlage Ser. 1. (1863) 99 
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Carpets of tlowers, primroses, orchises, cowslips, ground. 
ivy, crane’s bill, colton-grass. 1872 Buack Adv. Phaeton. 
xx. (D.) Is there any blue half so pure, and deep, and 
tender, as that of the large crane’s-bill, the Gcrantum pra- 
tense of the botanists ? 

2. Surg. A kind of forceps with long jaws. 

1668 R. L’'Estrance Vs, Qucv, (1708) 28 Came the Sur- 
geons, laden with Pincers, Crane-bills, Catheters. 1753 
Cuamsers Cycl. Supp., Crane's-bill, a kind of forceps use 
es eons, and so named from its figure. 1874 SNIGHT 

uct, Mech., Crane’s-bill, a pair of long-nosed pinchers. 

+ Cra’net !, Ods. Also 7 crannet. [Corrupted 
from OF. eriguete, criuete, dim. of crigne, cretgne, 
in sense of mod.F. créuddre, £. erin, L. crin-is hair, 
mane.] <A pieec of armour covering a horse’s neck 
or manc ; a criniére. 

1548 Hate Chron. 12 One band had the scafferon the 
cranet, the bard of the horse all white. 1610 Guituin 
Ueraldry w. (1660) 266 Defensive, serving for Horse. .as the 
Shafrone, Cranet, Barde. 1612 Cotar., Crtnieve. .acrannet ; 
armor for the necke, or mane, of a horse. 

+Cranet’. dal. Obs. *A small red worm. 
Cumberland’ (Halliw.). 

1577 Stanyvuurst Deser, (ret, in Holinshed V1. 41 They 
will seeme to the looker on as egs, and to the taker as 
yoong red little cranets. 1851 Camébrid. Gloss., Cranet, a 
small worm. 

+ Cranew. Oés.=Cranium, skull, 

1555 Enen Decades 354 The heade ofan elephante of such 
huge byggenesse, lhat only lhe bones or cranewe [printed 
crauewe; Hak/uyt 1598-9 has cranew] lherof.. wayed 
abowte two hundreth weyght. 

Craney, obs. f. Cranny, CRany. 

Crang (kren). [A variant of 4rang, Krenc, 
a. Du. éreng, MDu. crenge, carrion.) The carcass 
of a whale after the blubber has been removed ; 
the flesh of a dead whale. 

1821 A. Fisner Yruil. Arct. Regions 43 As black as the 
foe of a whale. 12827 Chron. in Ann. pe 113/2 They 
lived upon the crang. 1867 in Suytu Saélor's Word-dh. 

b. ¢ransf. and fiz. 

1876 Ronixson IVhitéy Gloss. 45 Crang, a skeleton. ‘T" 
whooal crang’, the entire fraine of bones. A ; 

+Crangle, v. Ods. intr. To twist, writhe, 
wriggle; =Cnankie. Henee Cra*ngling vé/. sé. 
and f/. a. (in qnot. 1642 fig.) 

1586 Hupson tr. Du Bartas’ Judith 18 Jam.) A serpent 
..Which crangling crept. /dfd. 75 san) The Danow which 
begins to flow, With snakish crangling slow. 1642 Rocrrs 
Naaman 212 Crangling and worldly wise braines. 

Craniad (krétnied). xonce-wd. [f CRant-un 
+-ADIc.] The epic of a skull. 

1878 C. Gipson Life G. Contbe 1, vi. 99 A lon; 1m ene 
titled the *Craniad’. 2 “ais 

Cranial (krénial), ¢. [f med. or mod.L, 
crani-uut (a, Gr. «paviov) sknll+-aL.] Pertaining 
to the cranium or skull ; s¢/¢c¢/y, pertaining to the 
cranium proper or brain-case, as in ¢ravéal boues. 
Crauial nerves: the great nerve-trunks arising 
from the brain and passing through openings in 
the cranium ; = CEREBRAL nerves. 

1800 Med, Frnt, U1, 138 Imperfection of the cranial 
bones was similar to the case before related. 1840 G. Extis 
Anat, 21 The second or optic nerve, the largest of the 
cranial nerves, except the fifth. 1864 Reader 5 Mar., The 
cranial capacity of the largest chimpanzee measured is 274 
cubic inches, that of the smalles1 man being 55. ; 

Hence Cra‘nially adv., in regard to the cranium. 

1866 Laing & Huxtey Prek. Kem. Catthn. 132 Two 
seclions of mankind may be very similar cranially, and yet 
very different in other respects. 

|| Crania‘ta, cranio‘ta, sé. p/. Zool. [f. L. 
crani-um and Gr. xpavi-ov, with respective suffixes, 
as in Aénnata, mrepwrd. Introduced in the latter 
form by Heckel, but generally used in the former 
by English naturalists.] A primary division or 
branch of the VERTEBRATA (q. v.), inclnding those 
whieh possess a brain and skull, i.e. the Mammalia, 
Birds, Reptiles, Amphibia, and Fishes. 

1878 Bett Gegenbauer’s Comp. Auat. 413, In the Craniota 
(it] gives rise, by concrescence and differentiation, toa head. 
1881 Athenzum 15 Jan. 98/2 We should have liked to 
have seen a marked distinction made belween.. the lampreys 
and the remainder of the Craniota. 

+Cramice, cranish. Obs, App. an error for 
cravice, CREVICE, by confusion with Cranyy. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne tn. vi. (1632) 508 Gaps and cranishes, 
representing hollow cavernes. 1635 Penson Varieties v. 
iv. § 7 Any glasse window or cranice. 

Cranie, -d, obs. ff. Cranny, CRANY, CRANNIED. 

Cranio- (kré!-nio), before a vowel erani-, com- 
i of Gr. «paviov CRANIUM. 

a. In combinations, chiefly in sense ‘ belonging 
or relating to the eranium and...’; as cranio- 
facial g., belonging to both the craninm and the 
face; cranio-spi‘nal c., belonging to the cranium 
and the spine; so crasiacromial [Acromion], 
cranio-pharyngeal, -thoracic, -vertebral adjs.; 
also cranio-tabes (-té-biz) [L. ‘abs wasting 
away, pntrefaction], ‘a form of rickets in which 
the skull bones are softened’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

b. In derivative formations, as Cranie‘ctomy 
(Gr. éxropq excision], see quot. Cra‘niooesle [sce 
Crt sd.], ‘the protrusion of a part of the en- 
eephalon from the eranial cavity’ (Syd. Soc. Zex.). 
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Cra‘niocla:sm [Gr. «Adope fraeturc, breaking], 
the breaking up of the foetal head in the operation 
of craniotomy; Cramniocla:st [Gr. -«Adorns 
breaker], an instrument for doing this. Cra:nio- 
gno‘mie @, (Gr. yroyux-ds of or pertaining to know- 
ledge], pertaining to craniognomy. Cranio'gnomy 
[Gr. yrepn knowledge], ‘the seience of the form 
and characteristics of the skull’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Cranio‘gnosy [Gr. yvaors knowledge] = pree. 


Cra‘niogra:ph [Gr. -ypagos writer], an instrument | 


for taking drawings of the skull ; Cranio-grapher, 
one who draws or describes skulls; Cranio-- 
graphy, description of skulls. Cranio‘meter 
(Gr. pérpoy measure], an instrument for taking 
measurements of skulls ; Cra;niome'tric, Cra:nio- 
me‘trical «., pertaining to craniometry ; hence 
Cra:niome‘trically adv.; Cranio‘metrist, onc 
who practises craniometry; Craniometry, inea- 
surement of the skull. Cranio‘pathy [Gr. -maé@ea, 
f. wdQos suffering], ‘disease of the cranium? (Sy. 
Soc. Lex.). Craniopho:re [Gr. -popos bearing], 
an instrument invented by Topinard for measuring 
the dimensions and proportions of the skull. 
Cra‘niopla:sty [Gr. -sAaoria, f, tAaorés monlded, 
fashioned], an operation for supplying deticiencies 
in the cranial structures. Cranio‘polis (s0vc¢-zw:/.) 
[Gr. wéAts city), a city of skulls, Cra:niosco'pic, 
Cra:niosco‘pical «., pertaining to cranioseopy ; 
Cranio‘scopist, one who studies eranioscopy ; 
Cranio‘scopy [Gr. -cxomia, f. -oxomos that views), 
examination of the size and configuration of the 
skull ; formerly applied to what is now cominonly 
called PRRENOLOGY. Cramiosophic a, (s07ce-trd. 
after phtlosophic, etc.), learned in skulls. Cranio- 
to:me [Gr. -ropos cutting], * name for the trephine; 
also a name for the craniotomy forceps’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.); Craniottomy [Gr. -ropia, f. -ropos 
cutting], in obstetric surgery, an operation i which 
the head of the foetus is cut open and broken down 
when it presents an obstacle to delivery; hence 
crantotouy forceps, a forceps used in this operation. 


1891 Lancet 3 Oct. 761 [The operation} ot ees in 
which a strip of bone is removed from the cranium and the 
development of the brain. .allowed to go on. 1860 Simson 
Cranioctasm in Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. (1861) 357 ‘The opera- 
tions of craniotomy, cephalotripsy, and *cranioclasm. /é4d. 
In the latter operation (Cranioclasm] two instruments are 
necessary—a perforator. .und the *Cranioclast. 1852-9 Topp 
Cycl, Anat. 1V. 656/1 The number of *cranio-facial segments. 
1813 Pantologia, “Craniognomy..a Visionary system of 


| physiognomy lately brought forward by Dr. Gall of Vienna. 


1810 Phil. Mag, XXXVI. 74 Materials for a comparative 
*craniognosy. 1878 Baxtiey tr. Zopinard’s Anthrop. 271 
Profile taken with M. Broca’s *craniograph. 1861 Wracur 
Ess, Archzol. \. v. 84 ‘Vo the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries .. | 
would especially invite the attention of the *craniographer. 
féid. 83 That branch of it (ethnology) which may con- 
veniently..termed *craniography. 1878 Bartuey tr. Top: 
nard’s Anthrop, 297 The *craniometer substitutes mathe- 
matical dala for the uncertain data founded on judgment 
and opinion. /id. 219 Requisite for *craniometrical study. 
1882 Atheneun: 2 Dec. 738/3 A list of the *craniometric 
measures and processes adopted. 1889 Harper's Alag. 
June 105/1 Having been “craniomelrically examined. /b4d, 
105/2 He invited her to a comparative measurement by the 
authorized *craniometrists. 1861 CLELAND in Syd. Soc. 
Vear-bk. 30 On a Method of *Craniometry. 1881 Trans. 
Vict. Inst. 28 Craniometry indicates that the natives of 
these islands are more mixed than either of the other Poly- 
nesian races. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. ’Crantopharyngeal 
Uigament, the thickened median part of the pharyngeal 
aponeurosis attached to the tuberculum pharyngeum of the 
basilar process of the occipital bone. 1878 BarTLev tr. 
Topinard's Anthrop. \. iil. 274 A new *craniophore (an 
instrumen! for taking all the cranial crovections) by Paul 
Topinard. 1818 Blackw. Alag. 1V. 328 A populous Place 
of Skulls—a *Craniopolis like the catacombs. 1813 W. 
Taytor in Monthly Mag. XX XV. 140 | Dr. Gall’s] *cranio- 
scopic passion. 1820 Blackw. Slag. V1. 651 “Cranioscopical 
landmarks drawn so geometrically My their rivals. 10 
Coverince Friend (1818) Ill. 79 literary man, whose 
skull puzzled the *cranioscopists. 1804 £din. Kev. U1. 
415 Uroscopy has..given way to *cranioscopy. 1865 Masson 
Rec. Brit. Philos. tii, 191 Gall, whose ies of Cranio- 
scopy, publishing itself under the name of Phrenology [etc.], 
1819 Blackw. Mag. 1V. 564 A *Craniosophic public would 
disdain that work. 1847 Tonn Cyc. Anat. U1. 641/2 The 
*cranio-spinal cavity. 1849 H. Mayo 7ruths Pop. Superst. 
vy. 78 The segments of the cranio-spinal cord in which the 
sentient and voluntary nerves are rooted, 1860 Syd. Soc. 
Vear-bk. (1861) 400 *Cranio-tabes occurring epidemically. 
18ss Ramsso1Ham Odstetr, Med, 22 A woman whom I de- 
livered..by *craniotomy. 

Cranioid (krénijoid), a. Zool. (See -orD.] 
Allied to the genns Cravia of Brachiopods. 

1849 Murcuison Séluria viii. (1854) 187 The Orbiculoid 
and Cranioid groups. .afford some characteristic species. 

Craniological (kr7tmislgdzgikal), @. [£ as 
CRANIOLOGY + -I¢ + -AL. (In mod.F. cranzo- 
logique.)| Of or pertaining to eraniology. 

+1, =PHRENOLOGICAL: see CRANIOLOGY I. Obs. 

1815 Edin. Rev. XXV. 227 Long, before this time we 
should have looked for bis craniological death. «1827 G. 
Cruixsuann(tité), Phrenological Illustrations, or an Artist's 
View of the Craniological System of Doctors Gall and 
Spurzheim. 


CRANK. 


2. Kelating to the study of the characters of 
skulls: see CRANIOLOGY 2. 
_ 1851 D. Witson Preh, Ann.(1863) L.ix.255 Craniological 
illustration of ethnic characteristics, 1875 LyELL Princ. 
Geol, II, um. xliii, 478 Studying the craniological characters 
of the American Indians. 


Craniologist (kriini,glédzist), 
‘Ist. (In mod.!, craniologiste.\] 

$1. =Purexovocist: see CRANIOLUGY I. Oéds. 

3815 Phil, Mag. XLVI. 68 No arguments, according 10 
the..craniologists have yet been able to set aside the proofs 


[f. asnext + 


| of the truth of the theory. 1841 Zuglishman's Mag. Feb. 


20 Mr, Combe is a devoted craniologist. 

2. One versed in craniology : sce CRANIULOGY 2. 

1841 Carun NM. timer. Lud. 3. xii. or The great variely 
of shapes and characters exhibited in these. .crania, render 
them a very interesting study for the craniologist and 
phrenologist. 1878 Bartiev tr. Sopinara’s sinthrop. 230 
A skull... measnred .. by a foreign craniologist. 

Craniology \kré'nijg lédzi). [mod. f. Gr. «pa- 
vioy skull (Craxio-) + -Aoyia: see -Locy. In 
mod! craziologte.] 

+1. The study of the configuration of the skull 
as Indicating the comparative development of the 
‘organs’ or faculties; now known as PHRENOLOGY, 
(1806 Med. Fond. XV. Mar. heading, Au Account of Dr. 
Gall’s System of Craniolozy. 1843 Borrow ible tn Spain 
al.(1872) 233 He hada villainously formed head according tu 
all the rules of craniclogy. 

2. The stndy of the size, shape, and character of the 
skulls of various races, as a part of anthropology. 

185r D. Witson Pret. tue. (1863) 1. ix. 293 ‘he cranio- 
logy of the later tmnuli, 1883 Tytor in Nature 3 May 


- ‘The mixture of races..in Europe makes European cranio- 


logy a study of extreme difficulty. 

| Cranion, Oés. (Gr. xpdvfoy.] Skull, head. 

1611 Cuarman JWay-Day Plays 1873 Il. 324 Shee has a 
Fox red cranion. 1659 Firarman Dooms-Day Thought 38 
A shinbone, or a Cranion. 

Craniota: see Ckaniata, 

Cranish : sec Cranice, 

|| Cranium ,kréinivm). Vi. erania kréinia). 
{med.L., a. Gr. «pavioy skull.] 

Ll. Anal, ete. a. strictly. Those bones which en- 
close the brain (as distinguished from those of the 
face and jaws); the brain-case, brain-pan, skull. 

1543 ‘Tranenon lige's Chirurg. 36;1 ‘The bone named 
Cranium, or the fyrst table of bones of the heade. 1615 
Croone Body of Man 440 ‘Yhe skull or cranium is all that 
bone which compasseth the braine and after-brain like a 
helmet, 1997 M. Batre J/ord. Anat. (1807) 425 Ina 
natural state..the dura mater can be perfectly separated 
from the craninm, 1842 E. Witsox Aaa?t, Made Af.15 The 
skull is divisible into two parts,—the cranium and the face. 

b. wore widely, Vhe bones of the whole head 
collectively ; the skull. 

1842 Pricnarp Nat. [/ést. Man 119 If we examine crania 
which have prominent 2h jaws. 1872 Nicnoison 
Palzont, 353 The Labyrinthodon is known mainly by foot- 
prints and by crania, 

2. Used Auemorously for ‘head’, (Cf. shedd.) 

1647 Warn Simp. Cobler 79 Farewell simple world, If 
thou lt thy Cranium mend, There is my Last and All. 
21734 Nortu Zevant. nu. iv. § 144 (1740) 308 This Fancy.. 
came into the Author’s Cranfin. 41839 Praep Povms 
11864) 1. 54 Cracking of craniums was the rage. 

Crank (kreyk), sd! Forms: 1 cranc-, §-7 
eranke, 7- crank. (OE. craze in cranc-ste/, 
ME. cran&(e, a word rarely exemplified before the 
17th e. App. an ablaut-derivative of the vb. 
criuc-an, cranc, cruuc-et, found (but very rare) in 
OE. as a by-form of ering-an, crang, crung-eu 
to fall in battle, of which the primitive meaning 
appears to have been ‘ to draw oneself together in 
a bent form, to contract oneself stiffly, curl up’. 
These verbs arc not known elsewhere in Teutonic; 
but nnmerous derivatives oecur in the other lan- 
guages, connected with the two notions of ‘to 
bend together, crook, curl up’, and ‘to shrink, 
give way, become weak or ill’. Eng. crauk be- 
longs to the literal sense-group, with the primary 
notion of something bent together or crooked ; 
Ger. and Du. drank adj. ‘sick’, formerly ‘ weak, 
slight, small,’ shows the figurative development.] 

1. A portion of an axis bent at right angles, used 
to communicate motion, or to ehange reciprocal 
into rotary motion, or the converse. 

a. In early times chiefly used as a handle or 
treadlc to turn a revolving axis by hand or foot. 

c 1000 Gerefa in Anglia 1X. 24 Wulcamb, cip, amb, cranc- 
staf. ¢1440 Prontp. Parv. 100 Cranke, instrument, ciré/lus 
(K. H. P. girgilfus [=a reel for winding thread] lbid. 
Cranke of a welle, Aaustrum, hansira. 1617 Mixsueu 
Ductor, The Cranke or winch of a Well, L. Haustrunt:, 
1660 D’Acres Water Drawing 11 Winches or cranks 
of wood or iron are also fitted to men’s hands, there- 
by to make a round motion. 1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
x. 188 [The fly wheel of the lathe) hath an iron axis 
with a Crook or Cranck at one end. 1703 /érd.233 Crank, the 
end ofan Iron Axis turned Square down, and again turned 
Square to the first turning down, so that on the last ae 
down a Leather Thong is slipt, to Tread the Treddle-whee 
aboul. 1734 P&il. Trans. XX XVIII. 403 A crank [of a 
pump] does nol rise quite one third of its circle. 1897 V. 
W. Line. Gloss., Crank, (1) the handle of a turnip-slicer, 
a ‘hlower’, a grindstone, or any similar machine. 


CRANK. 


b. Latcr, as a device for converting circular into 
reciprocal motion, and now chiefly (as in the steam 
engine) reciprocal into circular motton. 


_ 1727-53 Cuampers Cycl., Crank, a contrivance in macbines 
in manner of an elbow. .projecting out from an axis or spin- 


die, and serving by its rotation to raise and fall the pistons of | 


engines for raising water. 1731 I]. Betcutonin Path Trans. 
XXXVI. 6 A quadruple Crank of cast iron. 1766 yee 
Barber's Patent No. 865. 6 Three cylinders. .work a treble 
or other crank. 1771 Watt Lef. in Muirhead W's Mech. 
Invent. (1854) I. 17 A crauk of a sufficient sweep will be by 
much the sweetest motion. 1780 Specif. Pickard’s Patent 
No. 1263 A. B. represents a lever commonly called a crank 
.. the pin of which crank is inserted into the end of a 
spear orcarrier. 1862 Swates Engineers 111. 85 The coo- 
necting-rods gave the motion to two pinions by cranks at 
right angles 10 each other. 

attrib, 1808 Watt in Muirhead Ii7's feck, Invent. M11. 
37 The true inventor of the crank rotative motion was the 
man, .that first contrived the common foot lathe. 

2. An elbow-shaped device in bell-hanging, where- 
by the rectilineal motion communicated to a bell- 
wire is changed in its direction, usually at right 
angles, as from horizontal to vertical or the re- 
verse. 

1759 Mountaingin PAI, Trans. L1. 288, 1 found the bell- 
wire .. to be intirely melted .. but the effect ceased at the 
crank, which transmitted it to the chamber adjoining. 

3. An elbow-shaped support or bracket. 

1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) Craa&, isan iron brace 
which supports the lanthorns on the poop-quarters, etc. 
1833 J. Hotcann Wanuf. Metal UW. 201 A semi-cylinder 
of wirework, balanced in its proper situation by means of 
two arms, or cranks. ¢18s0 Kudim. Navig. (Weale) 112 
Cranks, pieces of iron shaped as an elbow, etc., and at- 
tached to the beams of the quarter-deck for the capstan- 
bars to be stowed thereon. ¥ ae 

4. A machine for the punishment of criminals 
sentenced to hard labour, consisting of a revolving 
dise to which a regulated pressure can be applied, 
and which the prisoner is required to turn a certain 
number of times cach day. 

1847 and Rep. Surveyor of [’risous 12 Means should exist of 
rendering the discipline..more stringent..by placing crank 
machinery inthe cells. 1897 NV. WW. Linc, Gloss., Crank, a) 
a machine used in some prisons for finding employment for 
refractory prisoners, There was one in the now disused 
prison at Kirton-in- Lindsey. 

5. Se. = Cramp sé.2 4b. 

1825-79 JAMIESON, Crank, an iron guard for the feet in 
curling, to prevent sliding on the ice. Korb. _ 

6. Contb., as crank-and-comb, a contrivance for 
stripping the carded cotton from a carding-cngine ; 
crank-axle, (a\ the driving-axle of an engine of@ 
machine; (4) a carriage axle with the crags bent 
twice at a right angle, so as to lower the carriage- 
body and yet allow the use of large wheels (sec 
CRANKED); crank-hatches (see quot.); crank- 
hook, the rod which connects the treadIc and the 
crank in a foot-lathe; crank-pin, the pin by 
which the connecting-rod is attached to the crank; 
crank-shaft, the shaft driven by a crank ; crank- 
wheel, a whcel which acts as a crank; ¢s/. one 
having near its circumfercnce a pin to which the 
cnd of a connecting-rod is attached as to a crank- 
pin; a disc-crank. 

3836 Ure Cotton Manuf. WH. 35 This is the “crank.and- 
comb contrivance... This elegant instrument takes off the 
cotton in a fine transparent fleece. 1725 Desacuuiers Exp, 
Philos. (1744) 11. 516 [The wheels] are fitted to *crank axles, 
by which improvement the [Fire] engine runs upon larger 
Wheels, without raising the Cistern, 1887 Bury & 
Httuer Cycling (Badm. Libr.) 377 Geared by chains to 
fixed pulleys on the crank-axle. 1867 SmvrH Satlor's 
Word-bk., *Crank-hatches are raised coamings on a 
steamer's deck, to form coverings for the cranks of the 
engines below. 1839 R. S. Rosinson Naut, Steam Eng. 
86 The *crank pin ts of wrought-iron, 1850 WeaLe Dict. 
Terms, Crank-pin, the cylindrical piece joining the ends of 
the crank-arms, and attached to the connecting-rod, or, in 
vibrating engines, to the piston-rod: if the crank has only 
one arm, the pin projects from the end of it. 1854 Ronacps 
& Richarpson Chem. Technol, (ed. 2) 1. 147 The rotation 
of the *crank-shaft will put in motion the bevel-wheels. 
1794 Rigging & Seamanship 54 *Crank-wheel, for spinning 
of lines, box-cord, etc. is fixed on ao iron spindle. 

Crank (krenk), 54.2 Also 6-7 eranck(e. [Of 
the same origin as prec., and possibly the same 
word, with the original sense ‘crooking, crook’; 
but the two words had been differentiated before 
the earliest instances of this.] 

+1. A crook, bend, winding, meandering; a 
winding or crooked path, conrse, or channel. Obs. 

1572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 12 a, Bowling in allayes 
.. eyther in plevpe or Jonge allayes, or in sucbe as haue 
Cranckes with balfe bowles. 1580 NortH Plutarch (1676) 
7 How he might easily wind out of the turnings and cranks 
ofthe Labyrinth. /dfd. 846 Aratus..was out of his path he 
should have found. .and with eri crooks and cranks went 
tothe foot of the Castle, PENSER F, Q. vu. vil 52 
So many turning cranks these [the planets} have, so many 
crookes. 3600 HlotLanp Livy xxi. xxxv. 413 8, (Anni- 
ball] woon the verie tops of tbe Alpes, through by-lanes and 
blind crankes. 1607 SuaKs. Cor. L i, xqx. r6ra 720 Noble 
K. 1. ii. 28 Meet you no ruin but the soldier in The cranks 
and turns of Thebes? ¢ 1630 Rispon Surv, Devon (1810) 
63 Exe..runnetb a long course with his crooked cranks. | 

tb. fig. A crooked or deccitfnl way; a deceit, 
wile, sleight. Oés. 
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1588 J. Harvey Disc. Prophecies 68 To occupiec..the 
commons..by flimflams, wily cranks, and sleightie knacks 
ofthe maker. 1614 D. Dyke Alyst. Selfe-Deceivin (1615) 
16 A cunniog cranke of deepe and devilish deceitfulnesse. 
1643 Mittox Divorce Introd., The waies of the Lord, strait 
and faithfull..not full of cranks and contradictions. 

+2. A tortuous or somewhat inaccessible hole or 
crevice; a cranny. Ods. b. Sometimes used as 
= Chink, crevice, crack: but prob. by confusion 
with crack and cranny. 

1562 J. Hevwoon Prov. & Efigr.(1867) 217 Suche crankis, 
such cony holes, 1601 HoztLaxn Pliny WW. 274 The root 
is giuen to haue cranks and holes, and those full of mud or 


durt, 1612 W. Parkes Curtaine- Dr. (1876) 18 I:xclude the 

light from the crankes and cranies of our ¢) bers. 
. 1852 Huvoet, Crannye or cranke in an earthen oes 
ere 


ignea, 1861 Mrs. Norton Lady La G. Prol. 47 
Gaieht peeps through many a crank. 
e. fis. 

1610 Heavey Vives’ Comm. St. dug. Citie of God (1620) 
74 There is no cranke, 00 secret, in all these tongues, but 
he hath searcht it out. 1627-77 FectHam Resolves i. 83(T.) 
The politick heart is too full of cranks and angles for the 
discovery of a plain familiar. 

3. A twist or fanciful turn of speech ; a hutnorous 
tn, a verbal trick or conceit. Usually in phr. 
quips and cranks, aftcr Milton. Also, anything 


fantastic in behaviour, gesture, or action. 

1594 2nd Rep. Faustus in Thoms Pr. Kovt, (1858) U1. 
a Such cranks, such lifts, careers and gambalds, 1634 
Minton L'Adiegro 25 Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 
1755 Jouxson, Crank..3. Any conceit formed by twisting 
or changing, in any manner, the form or meaning of a 
word. 180§ Moore Yo Lady Jf. v, To play at nddles, 
quips, and cranks, 1820 SHettry Witch Atlas li, 5 Many 

uips and cranks She played upon tbe water. 1873 Dixon 
Two Queens IV. xix. vi. 37, Wolsey was driven to quips 
and cranks which made the King suspect him, . 

4. An eccentric notion or action; a mental twist 
put into practice; a crotchet, whim, capricc. 

1848 Lyrtpn /farold 130 These be new cracks, with a 
vengeanc@f#we shall be choosing German or Saracen or 
Norman next. 18.. Cartyte (Webster Suf4/.), Subject to 
sudden cranks; a headlong, very positive, loud, dull, and 
angry kind of man, 1889 Padi MfaliG. 7 June 6/1 The son 
. does not share what he probably deems the ‘crank’ of his 
sire. 

5. U.S. collog. A person with a mental twist ; 
one who is apt to take up eccentric notions or im- 
practicable projects ; es. one who is enthnsiastic- 
nly possessed by a particular crotchet or hobby; 
an eccentric, a tmonomaniac. [This és prob. a back- 
formdon from Cuanky, sense 4.J 

1881 Zimes 22 Dec. 34 Guiteau continued, ‘You have 
got a lot of stuff there. It is not in your handwriting. I 
guess it must have been contributed by some crank.” 1882 
Paii Mail G. 14 Jan. 4/1 Persons whom the Americans 
since Guiteau’s trial have begun to desi: $ 
that is to say, persons of disordered mind, in whom the itch 
of notoriety supilics the lackof any higher ambition. | 1889 
Longm. Mag. May 28 It is the brigbtness of entbusiasm. 
Every crank has such eyes. , ‘ . 

6. dial, [App. belongs chiefly to this word, with 
sense of ‘something wrong’ (cf. Wronc from 
wring to twist, F. tort:—L. fortus) ; but a physical 


comparison of pains or spasms to crank action is | ar 


also possible.] 

1847-78 in Hatuiwetr. 1888 Berkshire Gloss. Cranks, 
acbes and slight ailments. A person ts said to be full of 
‘crinks and cranks’ when generally complaining of ill- 


health. 
+Crank, 3b.3 Thieves’ slang. Obs. Also 6 


erainke. [app. a. Du. or Ger. érané sick, ill; also 
formerly in Ger. as sb. ‘one that is sick or ill’, 
(The 16th c. vagabonds' cant contains words 
taken directly from continental languages.)] 

(In full, counterfeit crank.) A rogue who feigned 
sickness in order to move compassion and gct 
money. 

ey WAN Caveat xi. 51 These that do counterfet the 
Cranke be yong knaues and yonge harlots, that, depely 
dissemble the falling sicknes, For the Cranke in their 
language is the falling euyll..There came earely in the 
morninge a Counterfet Cranke vnder my lodgynge .. this 
Cranke there lamentably lamentinge. a@1 farr. Wit 
& Wisd. (1846) 13 She sent me tbe Counterfait crainke for 
toplay. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 1. 167 There 
are some counterfeit crankes.. who vpon some occasion 
haue by meere knauery fained themselues such. _16a1-51 
Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii, wv. vi. 159 Jodocus Damhoderius 
. hath some notable examples of such counterfeit Cranks. 
x6aa Fiercuer Beggar's Bush it. i, Jarkman, or patrico, 
cranke, or clapperdudgeon. 

Crank, 56.4 Sc. (Cf, Cray v2] A harsh or 


grating sound, 

3786 Burxs Sc. Drink xviii, When wanting thee, what 
tuneless cranks Are my poor verses] 1800 Gloss, fo Burns 
(Jam.), Cvan&, the noise of an ungreased wheel. 

Crank (kreyk), ¢.1 Also 6-7 eranek(e. [Of 
obscure origin: not easily connected with the other 
adjs, and sbs. of same spelling.] 

+1. Rank, lusty, vigorons, in good condition. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xt. xi. (1495) 396 Snowe 
nourysshyth aod fedyth good herbes, and makyth = 
cranke. 1848 Upatt, etc. Zrasm. Par. Mark ii 20 He 
who was a liile before bedred .. was now cranke and lustie. 
x6g9 Howett Lexicon To Philologer, (The English lan- 

age alters] sometimes tbe sense of the words which she 
rrows as she useth crank for being lively and well, 
whereas ‘tis sic in Dutch, 


' ground (see quots. ¢696, 1704). 


ate as *cranks’— | 


CRANK. 


2. Lively, brisk, in high spirits ; lusty, sprightly, 
merry; aggresstvely high-spirited, disposed to 
cxnlt or trtumph, ‘cocky’. Now dia/. and in U.S. 

1499 Pynson /’romp. Parv., Corage or cranke, crassus, 
coragiosus. ¢18§00 Maid Enilyit 290 in Mazi. E. PPV. 
g2 She was full ranke, And of cond eee cranke, And redy 
was alwaye., 1548 W. Patten Exped. Scot. in Arb. Garner 
III. 94 The Scots. showed themselves hee sundry brunts, 
very crank and brag. 1g92 Warner Add, Eng. vit. xxxvii. 
(1612) 179 Princes Fauours often make the fauored toocranke. 
r60a DEKKER Satiromastix Wks. 1873 1. 234 This Man at 
Armes has..some friend io a comer, or else hee durst not 
be so cranke, 1611 Cotcr. s.v. foyenx, As crank as a 
Cocke Sparrow, 1655 Gurwatt Chr. in Arm. xi. § 3 (1669) 
114/2 Would not our bloud mucb more ie too rank, and 
we too cranck and wanton, if we shoul feed long on such 
luscious food? a. 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 I, 112 It 
becometb them..to be jocund and crank in their humour. 
21716 Soutn Serm. VI. 21 a How came they to grow so 
extremely crank and confident 1736 Puoce Aenticisms, 
Crank, merry, cheery. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred 1. 317 
(Bartlet) If you strong electioners didn’t think you were 
among the elect, you wouldn't be so crank about it. 1860 
Iloutanp Miss Gilbert xxi. 385 We feel pretty crank about 
having a book writer here in Crampton. ; 

+B. quasi-adv. Boldly, briskly, Instily. Ods. 

1579 SPENSER ca a Cal. Sept. 46 As cocke on his dung. 
hill, crowing cranck. 1594 Carew 7 asso (1881) 102 Since 
thee he mates so cranke. bon. 

Crank (krienk),@.2 Nat. [Of obsenre origin, 
appearing first in the comb, CRANK-SIDED, q.v. The 
carly cxplanations suggest association with the Du. 
and Fris, Arengd (ofa ship) laid or lying over on 
its side, pa. pple. of érenger, orig. to apply pressure 
to, push over, sfec. to lay or cause (a ship) to fall 
upon her side, ¢.g. in carcening, also intr. to ine 
clinc or lie on one side, as a ship does when her 
cargo shifts inthe hold. See Dale, and Doornkaat 
Koolman Osifries. Wack. Possibly this foreign 
word was caught up, and confused with the native 
crank] 

Liable to Ican over or capsize: said of a ship 
when she is built too deep or narrow, or has not 
sufficient ballast to carry full sail. Crank by the 


1696 Puiturs s. v. Crank, A ship is said to be crank by 
the Ground whceo she is narrow-floor'd (1706 adds] so. .tbat 
she canoot be brought on Ground, without danger of bein 
overthrown, or at least of wringik her Sides. 70a J. 
Locan in Pa. [/ist. Soc. Afem. UX. 82 Througb a jealousy 
of the vessel being crank. 1704 J. Harms Lex. Sech., 
Crank, the Sea Term for a Ship that cannot bear her 
Sails, or can bear but a small Saif for fear of oversetting : 
and they say sbe is Crank by the Ground, when she 
cannot brought on Ground without danger of over- 
throwing her. 1770 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 67/2 At present 
she is so cranke she cannot ant sail. 1850 NGF. 
Building of Ship 29 Strangest of afl, Towered the Great 
Harry, crank and tall. 1873 Buack Pr. Thule xxiil. 380 
That crank little boat with its Se ow fl sails, 
fig. 1751 Smowcert Per, Pic. ii. (D.), L have heard as how 
you came by your lame foot by having your upper decks 
overstowed witb liquor, whereby you became crank, and 
rolled, d'ye see. 1808 Moore Corruption ii, Things, which 
. Still serve to ballast, with coovenieot words, A few crank 
ments for speeching lords, 
rank (krank), 2.3 [A group of senses con- 
nected with Crank 56.1 and“ and Cuanky @.] 

1. ‘Crooked, distorted’ (Jam.); angularly twisted 


or bent. Se 

18as-79 in Jamieson, who cites ‘crank-handed, a crank 
hand Thera Aberdeen, Mearns. 31892 J. Martier Poems 
252 There stood the old oak tree..No wonder he is crank 
nnd grim. 

+2. In fig. sense of ‘twisted, angular’; crabbed, 
awkward or difftcult to pronounce, understand, or 


execute. Obs. or Sc. 

1729 Swtrt Direct, Birth-day Song, A skilful critic jusily 
blames Herd, tough, crank, pe harsh, stiff names. 
1790 Suirrers Joes Gloss., A crank fob, a work attended 
wih difitculty, or requiring ingenuity in the execution. 
185-79 J AMIESON, Crank..2, Hard, difficult; as, ‘a crank 
word ', a word hard to be understood. 

8. Infirm, weak, shaky in health; = CRANKY 1. 


dial, [Cf. Du. and Ger. frank. 

Boz R. Sispap Chron. Sc. Poetry Gloss., Crank, infirm, 
oo in bad condition. 388: Leicester Gloss., Crank, sick, 
ailing. 

4, Of machinery: In a loose, shaky, or crazy 
condition ; out of order, working with difficulty; 
== CRANKY 3. 

183: CARLYLE Sart, Xes. 1. iii, Tbe machinery of laughter 
took some time to get in motion, and seemed crank and 
slack. 1837 — Fr. Rev. Wi. u.i, This Convention is 
unfortunately the crankest of machines. Times 11 
Nov. 9/a The crank machinery of the double government 
would. .enfeeble every effort of the State. b 

Crank (krenk), v1 [f Crank 561, 2, which 
yicld a nnmber of isolated senses.] 

I. [from Crank 56.2 1, 2.] 

+1. intr. To twist and tnm about; to move 
with a sharply winding course, to zigzag. Os. 

Shakspere's phr. ¢o come cranking in is humorously 
echoed io the later quots. without regard to its strict sense. 

2 Suaks. Ven. & Ad. 682 The purblind hare... He crankes 
and crosses with a thousand doubles. 1596 — 1 Hen. [V, 
in. i. 98 See, how this Riuer comes me oa in, And 
cuts me froin the best of all my Laod, A buge halfe Moone, 
a o1oustrous Cantle out. 1830 Miss Mitrorp Village 4th 


CRANE. 


ser. (1863) 798 Herc and there, too, farm-houses and cot- | 
tages, half hidden by cherry orcbards. come cranking into 
the meadows. 189 Sat. Rev. 12 Dec. 664/1 Here is Pro- 
fessor Finn Magnusen comes me cranking in .. and gives a 
totally different rendering to the Runes. 

+2. ¢rans. To wrinkle minutely with parallel 
ridges and furrows, to crinkle. Also zo crank in. 

1661 Cuttorry Brit, Baconica 75 They were streaked 
and cranked like a Cockle-shell. " /éfd. 76 Other little 
stones..that were cranked in likea Cockle-shell, but deeper, 
and not so thick together. /ééd, 78 There is an apparent 
difference between the Musclestone, and the true Muscle of 
the Sea, both in the shape. .and in the cranking of it. 

3. dial. (See quots.) | 
3847-78 Hatiiwent, Crank ..(4) to mark crossways on 
bread aainuder to please a child. Kent. 1887 Kentish | 
Gloss., Crank, to mark cross-wise, 

I. [f. Cranx 53.1] 

4. trans. a. To bend in the shape of a crank, ze. 
with two (or four) right angles; to make crank- 
shaped. (Also, 40 crank down.) . To attach a 
crank to, fnrnish with a crank. 

1793 SMEATON Edystone L. 197 Fach end was also cranked 
about an inch, so as to set the transverse part of the bars, 
clear of the copper sash frame. 1834 N. W. Cunoy /sannd 
Transit 56 The axle of the greater wheels is cranked. 1842 | 
Fral, R. Agric. Soc. 11. u. 349 An excellent specimen of 
the low-chested cart, obtained by cranking down the axles, 
1884 F. J. Britren Watch §& Clockm. 138 Tools are often 
cranked.. without any idea of the object to be gained, 

5. To fasten with a crank: see CRANK s/.1 3. 

1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. WW. 175/1 The edge-plate.. 
should run from one extremity to the other, commencing nt 
the hind bottom bar, on to which it should be cranked. 

6. Sc. To shackle (a horse), 

1822 Hoce Perils of Man 1.267 (Jam.) As for the reward 
of presumption, it is in Scotland to be crankit before and 
kicked behind. 

7. To lift or draw wp by means of a crank. 

1883 Latnrop in Harper's Mag. Aug. 332/1 He .. cranks 
his prey up [a steep incline] at the rate of 2000 people a 

ay. 

Crank, v.2 [App. onomatopezic, having associ- 
ations with c/avk, and with croah, creak; cf. CLANK 
v. Cf, also north. dial. CRoxK to croak.] fvir. 
To make a harsh, jarring, or grating sound. (Also 
quasi-¢rans, with cognate obj.) 

1827 Crare Steph, Cal. March 31 The solitary crane.. 
Cranking a jarring melancholy cry. 1847-78 HAttiwett, 
Crank ..(5) to creak. North, 1852 D. Ry? Moir Poets, 
Snow xiv, Voiceless, except where, cranking, rings, The 
skater’s curve along, The demon of the ice, 

Crank-bird. [Cf. prec.] A local name of 
the Lesser Spotted Woodpecker. 

1840 Macciitvray /7fst. Brit, Birds 111. 86. 1885 
Swainson Prov. Names Birds 99 Crank bird (Gloucester- 
shire), From the cry of the bird resembling the creaking 
produced by the turning of a windlass. 


Cranked (krenkt), pia. [f. Crank sé, 
and v,] 


+1. ? Twisted, crooked, tortuous. (In quot. fg.) 

15§0 Bate Jmage Both Ch. Cjb, The most cranked vyly- 
nesse of oure synnes, 

+2. Crinkled, wrinkled. Ods. (Cf, Cranx v.12.) 

at B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cranked shells or Stones, 
wrinkled or wreathed. 

3. Formed into or furnished with a crank. Cranked 
tool (in Wood-turning) + see quot. 1881, 

1862 Smites Engineers III. 102 The mechanical skill of 
the country was not equal to the task of forging cranked 
axles. ¢ 1865 J. WyLor in Circ. Sc. I. 252/2 The .. action 
resembles that of a double-cranked ..steam-engine. 1881 
Mechanic § 569 Cranked or internal tools..are used for 
turning recesses in a piece of wood. 1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 
1273/1 Humber bicycle. .cranked handles. 

Crankery. [f. CRANK 56.25 +4-ERY: cf. pe ea 
Anavery.] The characteristics of a ‘crank’; crac’ 
brainedness, enthusiastic eccentricity. 

1884 Times (Weekly Ed.) 17 Oct. 15/3 Crankery ranges all 
the way from dangerous approach to insanity, to the one- 
idead fanatics in pseudo-scientific research [etc.]. 1890 
Sat. Rev, 19 Apr. 48x/2 The thoughts and words of a 
‘crank’, often very amusing and interesting in themselves, 
and as a study of crankery. 

Crankily (kre-nkili), adv. [f Cranky a.+ 
-L¥2,) In a cranky manner. 

3864 1. Butter in Blackw, Mag. XCV. 283 ‘Tis a saying 
that hasna much sense in it’, said the Doctor, crankily. 
1875 Anderida III, iii. 54 A rusted brazier stood sarily 
on its three legs. 

Crankiness (i: [f. as prec, + -NESS.] 
The state or quality o: being cranky or crazy. 

1870 Lowett Among my Bks. Ser. 1.(1873) 235 There is no 
better ballast for eee the mind Beaty on its keel, and 
saving it from all risk of crankiness, than business. 1890 
Spectator 8 Feb., The reputation for ‘crankiness’ and wrong: 
headedness which that able historical writer has gained in 
British North America, 

+ Cranking, f//. a. Obs. App.=Crayk a.l2. 

567 Turnerv. Ovid's Epist. 18b, But he delighted with 
Diana more Than cranking Cupid or Dame Venus play. 

Crankish (kroe'nkif), a. [Crank 5b2 4, 5.] 
Somewhat cranky 3 inclined to cranks. 

1892 Sat. Rev. 25 June 746/2 Crankish theories of human 
perfection. | 

Crankism. 
CRANKERY, 

1890 Troy Daily Times 15 Nov. 2/3 The epidemic of 
crankism which has prevailed. 


[f. Crank 53.2 5 + -IsM.] = 
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Crankle (krenk’l), v Also 7 ecranckle, 
[Frequentative of Crank v.15 in usc from ¢ 1600, 
but app. never very common, Cf. CRINKLE.] 

1. intr. To bend in and out, to wind, twist; ‘to 
run in flexures and windings ’ (J.) ; to run zig-zag. 

1598 Frorio, Serficolato, turning, winding, crankling in 
and out like a serpent. 1611 Corcr., Sexfeger, to wind, or 
crankle in and out..to goe wauing etc, like a serpent. 1834 
Str H. Tavtor Artevelde n.iv. iv, The river crankles 
round an alder grove. 1835 M. Scott Cruise Alidge xiv, 
The forked lightning crankled out every now and then clear 
and bright. 18s S. Junp A/argaret xvii. (1871) 149 Some 
went crankling and shcering, some described somersets. 

+2. trans. To bend sinuonsly, to zig-zag; to 
crinkle (a surface). Hence Cra‘nkled ff/. a. 

1594 Nasur Unfort. Trac. 58 Writhings, aud crankled 
wanderings. x700 J. Bromn yay. Eng. iii. (1707) 297 Stones 
somewhat roundish. .streaked and crankled like a Cockle- 
shell, 1708 J. Punirs Cyder 1.14 Old Vaga’s stream .. her 
wonted ‘Track Forsook, and drew her humid Train aslope, 
Crankling her Banks, A 

Crankle (kra-nk’l), sé. [f. prec., or dim. of 
Crank sb.2] A bend, twist, winding; a curve or 
augnlar prominence. Sce also CRINKLE-CRANKLE. 

1598 Frorio, Tortuoso, crooked, winding, full of crinkles 
andcrankles, 1755 Jounson, Cran4ies, inequalities; angular 
prominences. 1822 Lame Alfa, Old Actors, ‘he accursed 
Verulam huildings had not encroached upon all the east 
side of them, cutting out delicate green crankles. 1845 
Ta.rourp Vac. Rambles 1, 128 It wound round one great 
crankle of the lake after another. 1881 W. Witkiss Sones 
of Study 209 Had the rack's rongh crankles my joints uutied. 

Crankle, a. dial. [f. Crank a. 3.] 

1847-78 Hattiweit, Crankle, weak; shattered, North. 

Crankling ¢krie‘nkliy), v4/. 56. [f. CRANKLE 2. 
+-Inel] A twisting or winding in and out. 

1598 Fiorio, Catepecchie..cranklings, turnings in and 
out. x6r1 Corcr., Les replis Pune Riutere, the manifold 
cranklings and wriglings made in and out by a Riuer in its 
course, 1835 Breckrorn Aecol/. 137 Saxon crinklings and 
cranklings are bad enough. .the Moorish horse-<djpe-like de- 
viations rom beautiful curves, little better. 

Cra‘nkling, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -Ine?.] 
Twisting or winding in and out. 

1603 Drayton Sar. Wars wv, xlviit, Along the crankling 
Path. 1612 — /'oly-olb, vii. 105 Meander..Hath not so 
many turnes, nor crankling nookes as shee. 1656 W. TD). tr. 
Comenius’ Gate Lat. Uni. 2 46 Amnis, or a crankling brook, 
18g0 H, Corrrincr Poems I. 243 Her crankling bays and 
sinuous lochs. 188r Leicestersh. Gloss., Crankiing, sinuous; 
twisting in and out. : 

Crankly (kreeykli), adv. [f. CRANK a. + -L¥2.J 
In a ‘crank’ manner ; lustily, briskly, boldl® etc. 

1866 Stvotey Agamemnon wi, With clubbed bruising 
battringe batte he crankly did subdew. 1589 Peete /'a/e 
of Troy Wks. (Rtldg.) 552/1 Thus this doughty daysmau 
--Did crankly venture on this thankless deed. 1592 G. 
Harvey Péerce's Super. 9 Danter’s gentleman .. cranckly 
spitteth upon the heads of some. 

Crankness (krienknés).  [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The state or quality of being crank (in the different 
senses of the adjs.). 

+1. Lustiness, vigour. Oés. 

1730-6 BaiLEy (folio), Crankness, briskness, liveliness. 1755, 
Jounson, Crankness, 1 health ; vigour, 

2. Of a ship: ‘ Disposition to overset’ (J.). 

1726 Suecvockr Voy. round World 2,1 came under the 
Success’s lee, and complained of the crankness of my ship. 
1769 Fatcoxer Dict. Marine re) E iij, Crankness .. 
is occastoned by having too little ballast, or by disposing 
the ship’s lading so asto raise the centre of gravity too high. 

3. =CRANKINESS. 

1890 Sat. Rev, 13 Sept. 324/1 Absolute freedoin from 
crankness, a virtue rare, indeed, in art-literature. 

Cra‘nkous, a. Se. [f. CRayk a.3+-ous.] In- 
clined to be crank ; irritable, fretful, cranky. 

178 Burxs Earnest Cry xvi, This while she’s been in 
crankous mood, Her lost Militia fir'd her bluid. 

Crank-si‘ded, a. Nant. [See Crank a.2, 
which appears first in this comb.} =CRrank @.2 

1626 Cart. SmitH Accid. Vug. Seamen 13 A ship cranke 
sided. a 1649 Wtntitrop New Lng. (1853) If. 337 The ship 
--was very crank-sided, so it was conceived she was overset 
ina hee tempest. 1658-1706 in Pintuirs, 1711 ATilit. 4 
Sea Dict. s.v. Crank, & Ship is said to be crank-sided when 
she will bear but small Sail, and lie down very much with 
little Wind. 1884 Harper's Mag, Aug. 422/2 The ship of 
state at that time was a crank-sided concern. 

Cra‘nkum. [A humorous formation from 
Cranx 56.4 Chiefly occurring in the combination 
CRINKUM-CRAN KUM q.v.] 

+1. =Crivxus. Os. 

1661 K. W. Conf: Charac., Courtier (1860) 21 He gets the 
French cranckums, and so knows what it is to have atenure 
in faile, , g 

2. A twist, eccentric turn, crotchet, conceit. ; 

1822 Gat Sir A. Wylie 11, xxvii. 250 His contrariness is 
altogether of some misleart crancum about your caring no- 
thing forhim, 182g R. Waro Trentaine 111. xxi. 379 Wood- 
ington ’Squire isa noble fellow, with all his crankums. 1838 
J. Srautuers Poetic Tales 78 The cleft, the stave, the semi- 
tone, An’ fifths an’ thirds And itber crankums. f 

3. focal. A large wooden trap used for catching 
pheasants or other game alive. ; 

Cranky (kre‘nki), ¢1 [A comparatively 
modern formation, covering a group of senses that 
hang but loosely together, and have various asso- 
ciations with CRaNnk sé.2 and 3, Crank @.2 and 3.] 

(The order here followed is merely provisional.) 


CRANNOCK, 


| 1. Sickly, in weak health, infirm in body; = 
| CRANK a3 3, dial. 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Cranky, ailing, sickly; from the 

| dutch crand, sick. N[orth], 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cranky, 
ailing, sickly. [So in dial. Glossaries of Cusderland, 
Whitby, Holderness, Letcestersh., Berkshire; W. Somerset 
has cranukety; in others prob, omitted as being a general 
word] 1891 Scteuce (N. Y.) 21 Aug. ro2/2 The vigorous 
sheep being constantly draNted away for sale..these ‘cranky’ 
sheep (as they came to be called) were left behind. 

2. Nani. = CRANK a2 

1861 Wyxter Soc. Bees 358 ‘ Beg pardon, sir, but the boat 
is very cranky. .if you goes on so, she will be over.’ 1870 
Lowen. Study Wind, (1886) 126 The craft is cranky. 

3. Out of order, ont of gear, working badly; 
shaky, crazy; =CRANK @.3 4, 

1862 Smitus Anginerrs LI. go It was constantly getting 
out of order..at length it became so cranky that the horses 
were usually sent out after it to bring it along. 1863 Mrs. 
‘Tooscoon J vrksh. Dial.‘ Don’t sit on that chair, it is cranky.’ 
1888 Berkshire Gloss., Cranky ..for machinery, out of gear; 
for a structure, in bad repair, likely to give way. 

4. Of capricious or wayward temper, difficult to 
please ; cross-tempered, awkward ; ‘cross’, 

18ar Blackw, Mag. 1X. 82 Cranky Newport, not annoyed 
with vods. 1840 Dickexs Odd C, Shop vii, Vhat his friend 
appeared to be rather ‘cranky’ in point of temper. 18g1 D. 
Jerroin St, Giles xv. 151 He got plagny cranky of late; 
wouldn't come down with the money. 1876 Miss Yoxcr 
Womaukind xxiii. 199 We view our maids as cranky self- 
willed machines for getting our work done. [In dial. Glos: 
saries of Cumberland, Whitby, Holderness, Leicester.) 

5. Mentally out of gear; crotchety, ‘queer’; 
subject to whims or ‘ cranks’; eccentric or peculiar 


in notions or behaviour, Cf. CRANK 56.2 4, 5. 

1850 Dickens oor Man's Tale of Patent (Househ. Weds. 
19 Oct. 70), | said, ‘ William Butcher .. Vou are sometimes 
cranky’. 1863 C. Reaor Jfard Cash 11,113 He [a mad- 
doctor] had. .almost invariahly found the patient had been 

| cranky for years, 1876 Ihitéy Gloss. s.v., Cranky ways, 
crotchets, 1879 G. Macoonao ?. Faber IL, iv.66 A cranky, 
visionary, talkative man. 1884 Boston (Mass.) 9rd. July rt, 
Butler makes a jong fight over his cranky notions, 

6. Full of twists or windings, crooked ; full of 
corners or crannies, Cf. CRANK 54,2 1, 2, 

1836 W. S. Laxvor H's, 1876 VIII. 94 No curling dell, 
no cranky nook. 1876 H’hitby Gloss. sv., Cranky roads, 
crooked roads. 1887 Jessorr Arcady iii, 71 Old closets, 
dim passages, and cranky boles and corners. 

| 7. (Sce quot.) dial. Cf. Craxk v.! 2, 

| 1788 Mansuact Vorksh. Gloss., Cranky, checked {i.e. 
striped] linen; craxky apron, a checked-linen apron. 1876 
IVhitby Gloss. Cranky adj., of stout old-fashioned linen for 
housewives’ aprons, with a blue stripe on a white ground. 

| Cranky, a2 dial. [f. CRaxK a.1+-y¥] Brisk, 
merry, @wcly, disposed to exult; =Crank a. 

1811 Wintan I. Aiding Gloss. (E. D.S.\, Crank, Cranky, 
jocose, sprightly, exulting. 1837-go Hatisurton Clock. 
(1862) 407 Most of the first chop men cut and run, as they 
always do in such like cases, considerable cranky. 1886 
SIV. Line. Gloss., Cranky, merry, sportive. How cranky 
the boy is! he's full of quirks and pranks. [In dial. Glos- 

| saries of Sussex and //ampsiire.] 

| Cran-line, obs. f. CRANE-LINE. 

| Crannage (krenédz), [f Cran] +-acr; cf. 

; ¢onnage.) Number of crans taken, in the herring 
fishery, 

1899 Scot. Leader 2 Sept. 4 The herring peg +. gives 

| promise of better results. . Fraserburgh. .holdsthe field with 
a total crannage of 180,000 up to the present date. 

Cranne, obs. f. CRAUNE. 

+Crannel. 0O/s. Also cranel(1, crannell. 
[app. f. F. cra: see CRANNY; perh. identical 
with F. crene/ (:2th c. in Littré), Pr. cranel, dim. 
of cran, which is however chiefly a term of fortifi- 
cation: sce CRENELL, CARNEL.] A small opening 
or hole; a eranny, ercvice, chink. 

1533 Q. Catu. Parr tr. Evasion, Commune Crede 66 As.. 
lyghte passeth. .throughe a cranel or hole. 1579 FeNTon 
Guteciard, wu. (1599) 98 Euery litle hole..yea euen the 
smallest cranell or creuish. ¢1640 J. Smyru Lives Berke- 
Zeys (1883) LI. 161 It leaked at certame crannells. 

Crannied (krenid), a. [f. Cranny + -ED2,] 

1. Having crannics or chinks. 

e1440 Prong. Parv. 100 Cranyyd, rimatus. 1577 B. 
Goose Heresbach's [/usb. ut. (1586) 137 Their hornes large 
cranied, and blacke. 1639 G. Danigt Leclus. xxxix. 76 As 
a Raine doth drench The crannied Earth. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. vu. i. 339 A. -fruit, not unlike a Citron, 
but somewhat rougher, chopt and cranied. 1870 Tenxyson, 
Flower in the crannied wall, I pluck you out of the crannies. 

2. Of the formation of a cranny. ete 

1gg0 Swans. Mfids. N. v. i. 159 A wall..That had in it a 
crannied hole or chinke, 

+Crannock. O/s. Also 6 crennock, -eke, 
krenneke, cren-, cryn-, crineoke (all in Shettle- 
worth Accts. Chetham Soc.). [See Curnock. For- 
merly often latinized as cranmocus, -acus, crannoca. 

In Irefand the word was app. identified with the native 
word crannog (see next), whence in Irish Dictionaries 
* hamper’ appears as one of the senses of the latter.) : 

The name of a dry measnre formerly in use in 
Wales, the West of England, and Ireland. ; It 
varied greatly in different places, and according 
to the commodity. For corn, the crannock of 2 
or 4 bushels is mentioned; for salt it appears to 
have been much larger. 

1189-90 Pipe Roll: Rich. I, Glouc. 163 Pro_D, crannoc’ 
frnmenti. 1219 Not. Claus. 3 Hen, If, m. 2 Rex mandat 


CRANNOG. 


. Justiciario Hibernia ut liberet Regi Mannix, singulis 
annis, duo dolia vini et sexies viginti crennoc bladi, pro 
homagio suo. 123§-§2 Kent. Clstonh, (Somerset Rec, 
Soc.) 1, j crannoc frumenti. /éd, 168 Cenlum crannocas 
salis, 1586 in Shuttleworth Ace. (Chetham Soc.)1. 29 Towe 
krennekes and a halffe of salte at the North Wyche xxxv s. 
sot /bid. 66 Thrie crynokes and a halfe of salte liiijs. 
1603 G. Owen Pembrokesh. 1. xviii. (alga! 137 Neither ae 
the Cranoke or Wey measures used in selling {corn}; but by 
the bushell onely [see Note} 16x0 Hottano Camden's 
Brit. un. 175 /relana) A Cranok of wheat was sold for three 
and twenty shillings. 1612 Srreo Theat. Gt. Brit. (1614) 
1309/2 (/refand) In 1330 a cranoc of wheat was sold for 20%, 
acranoc of oates for 8*, a cranoc of pease, beanes and barley 
foras much, 1815 W. Davies Agric. S. Wales 11. 172. 

Crannog (kre'nfg). Preh. Archwol. [a. trish 
crannog, Gael. crannag structure of timber, pulpit, 
round top of a mast, cross-trees of a ship, etc., 
deriy. of crann tree, beam, mast, shaft, ete. 

Erroneously printed crannoge by Dr. Daniel Wilson, and 
after him by many archeologists, with pl. crannoges, as if 
the g were soft.] 

An aneient lake-dwelling in Scotland or Ireland. 

1851 1). Witson Preh, Ast, (1863) 1. 1. it. 351 One of the 
ancient Lake villages or Crannoges. /éfd. 11. an. iii. 99. 
1886 A thenenm 24 Apr. §36/2 The Irish crannogs continued 
to he resorted to, in troublous times, even down to the 
seventeenthcentury. 1892 7/mes 24 Oct. 3 ‘The well-known 
palisades of the crannogs in Scotland and Ireland. 

attrib. 1851 DD. Witsos Preh, Ann. V1. im, iii, 100 The 
ancient forests of the crannoge era. 1887 Hi’estm. Rev. June 
345 Sys and mechanical skill on the part of these 
early crannoge builders. 

Hence Cra‘nnoger, a dweller in a erannog. 

31884 Times (Weekly Ed.) 19 Sept. 12 Crannogers felt strong 
in their fastnesses, and were unwilling to quit them for the 
convenience of the mainland. s 

Cranny (kre'ni), sé.) Forms: ‘5 crayne), 
3-7 erany, 6-7 cranie, craney, 7 erannie, -ey, 
(craine), 7- cranny. [app. related to F. cran 


) 
‘in Cotgr. cren) a notch, cleft, niche, or jag’, a 
crack in metal, a transverse fissure in strata, etc. ; 
but the etymology and form-history present many 
difficnltics. 

F. cren, cran is in Walloon cren, and is associated with 
Rumansch crenna, Lombard crena. lt is referred by 
Darmesteter 10 a pop. L. “crennum, stipposed to be related 
to "crena a word formerly attributed to ia but now con- 
sidered asa textualerror, No early example of the French 
word is known [see however Crewe]; Palsgrave translates 
‘cranny’ hy crevasse. ‘The form of the English word makes 
its French derivation doubtful, as this does not account for 
the termination. The form crayne in Promp, Parv.is a 
scribal error for cranye (see ref. under Cranas), and craine 
in Minsheu is apparently merely copied from it.] e 

A small narrow opening or hole ; a chink ycrevice, 
crack, fissure. 

¢1440 Promp, Par. 100 Cranye [ervoncously Crayne] or 
crayues [Pyxson crany or craues), *fma, rimula, riscus. 
10x Crauas supra in Crany,  c1460 Play Sacram, 710 
Here the owyn must ryve asunder & blede owt at y* 
cranys & an Image appere owt wt woundis bledyng. 
1§30 PatsGr. 210/2 Crany or ryft, crevasse, 1580 Noxtn 
Pintarch (1676) 560 Peeping in at a cranny of his 
chamber door. 1617 Mixsuru Ductor, Craine or cleft, vide 
Cranie..A Cravtie, craine, or cleft. ie Winxins Afath, 
Magick 1, i. (1648) 152 Which does usually blow in at every 
chink or cranny, 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. ii. (1673) 281 
No light but what peeped in from a few little cranies. 1727 
Swirt Guiliver uy vill. 166, 1 saw the water ooze in at 
several crannies. 1836 Marrvat Japhet xiv, 89 After ex- 
amining every nook and cranny they could think of. 1865 
Grinin Scen. & Geol. Scot, xii. 321 Swallows build their nests 
in the crannies of the cliff. 

Jig. 1¢ 1600 Distracted Emp... 1. Bullen in O. 72. 111, 181 
Some .. that neare [=ne’er] looke Into the chynckes and 
crannyes of the state. x 4 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) 11. 
152 Some lurking vanity stealing slily in throngh crannies 
where one would least expect it. 1848 Mitt Pol. Econ, 1. 
vii, § § Into every crevice and cranny of human life. 

Cranny, s}.2 Glass Manuf. [Origin unknown.] 
The smooth iron rod on which the bulb of plastic 
glass is rolled in order to form a neck, in blowing 
crown-glass. 

1662 Merretr tr. Nevis Art of Glass 365 Cranny is 0 
round Iron whereon they roul the Glass to make the neck of 
it small, 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., Cranny (Glass Manu- 
facture), a tool for forming the necks of glass bottles. 

Cranny, a. A dial. by-form of Cranky. 

1674-9 Rav N.C. Words, Cranny, as a cranny lad, a 
jovial, brisk, lusty lad. Ciesh. [Hence in Batty 3721, 
Grosk, etc.) 1847-78 Haruiwett, Cranny, quick, giddy, 
thoughtless, ea Cheshire Gloss., Cranny adj., simple, 
foolish ; sé. simpleton. 

Cra‘nny, v. [f. Cranny sd.1] 

+ 1. intr. To open in crannies or chinks. Ods. 

¢1440 Promp, Parv. 100 Cranyyn’, rime, 1965 GoupIxc 
Ovid's Met, 11. (1593) 35 The ground did cranie everywhere, 
and light did pierce to hei. 1607 BarksteD Airrka (1876) 
51_The ground did crannie. 3 

2. To penetrate into crannies, rare. 

1816 Byron CA. //ar. u. xlvii, All tenantless, save to the 
crannying wind. 1873 BLACKMORE Cradock N, vi. (1881) 21 
Eyes that crannied not, like a crane’s bill, into the family 
crocks and dust-bin. 

Cranrenuch (kra'nrox). Se. Also 7 crain- 
roch, 9 cranreugh, cranrach. [app. f. Gael. 
crann tree + reodhadh freezing; but the Gaelie 
Dicts. give for ‘hoar-frost ’ crith-reodhadh, Jit. 
‘shaking or generis frost’. 

(The alleged Gaelic cranntarach in Jam. 

Hoar-frost, rime. 


is some error.)) 
Hence Cranreuchy a. 
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3682 R. Law Afem. (1818) 239 No frost at all excepting some 
crainroch or small frost. 1785 Burns Yo a Mouse vi, To 
thole the winter's sleety dribble, An’ cranreuch cauld! 182 
Scotr Rob Roy een p. xxv, The dhuniewassell’s nec 
and shoulders. .were covered with cranreuch (i.e. hoar frost). 
1883 J. Beatu Bishopshire Lilts 14 The cranrach 's on the 
hill. “892 J. Marner Poems 59 The cranreugh grows its 
hoary plume. 

_ 18a Edin, Mag, Apr. 352 (Jam.), Like the rouky gleemoch 
in a craunrochie morning. 

Cransier, erron. form of CREANCER. 

+Crants. 04s. Alsocranse, crance, craunco, 
corance. [a. Ger. (MIIG., OHG.) éranz, whence 
Du. Arans, in Kilian 1599 4ranfs, wreath, garland, 
chaplet.) A garland, ehaplet, wreath. 

1892 Greene in //arf, Misc. (Malh.) I. 246 The filthy 
queane weares a craunce and is a Frenchwoman, forsootb, 
1596 in Nichols ce ig QO. Elz, (1823) 111. 391 After they re- 
ceived some reward, and with a cranse with their ladies 
gave daunses with them, 1602 Suaxs. //am. ¥. i. 255 (Qo.) 
Vet here she is allowed her virgin crants [Fo. rites, 16... 


Cuarman A dphonsas Wks, 1873 111. 238 Clowns with each of ‘| 


them a miter with corances ontheirheads. 1706 J. Watson 
Collect. Sc. Poems (1. 10 (Jam.) Thair heids wer garnisht 
gallandlie With costly crancis maid of gold. [18g0 Harp- 
wan Our Prayer-$k.138 The ‘crants’ were garlands which it 
was usual to make of white paper, and to hang up in the 
church on the occasion of a young girl’s funeral. .Some of 
these were hanging up in Flamborough Church, Vorkshire, 
as late as 1850.) 

+Crany. Os. Also 7 eranie. =CRraniun. 

1525 Ferome of Brunswick's Surg, xxx, With brekyng of 
Craney. 1643 Sin T. Browne Relig. Med. 88 ‘Vhe Crany 
of a beast. 1646 — /’send, £p. uw xii. 137 [1 was rather the 
forehead bone petrified, then a stone within the crany, 
24730 Swirr Dan Jackson's Reply Wks. 1755 1V. 1. 258 
Good spelling-master, your crany has lead on’t. 

Crany, Craon, obs. ff. Cranny, CRAYON. 

Crap (krep), 56.1 Ods. or dia/. Also 5 crappe. 
[Identical with earlier Dut. Arappe ‘earptus, carp- 
tura, res decerpta, frustum decerptum siue abscis- 
sum, pafs abrasa sine abscissa; pars carnis ab- 
scissa; crtistum; offella, offula; placenta; pulpa- 
mentum’ (Kilian, 1599), connected with Arappen 
to pluck off, cnt off, separate. Cf. also F. crafe, 
OF. crafpe siftings, also ‘the grain trodden tinder 
feet in the bam, and mingled with the straw and 
dust’ (M. L. Delisle in Godef.), med.L. crappa in 
Du Cange. (Cf. also crapinum the smaller chaff.) 
In mod.F. the word has taken the sense of ‘dirt, 
filthg and ‘ grease of a millstone’, It is doubtful 
whether all the senses here placed belong to one 
word, though a common notion of ‘rejected or 
left matter, residne, dregs, dust’ runs throngh 
them.] 

+1. The husk of grain ; chaff. Oés. 

c14g0 Promp. Part, roo Crappe, or gropys of corne, 
acus. 1483 Cath. Angl. Bo Crappes, acns, 

2. A name of some plants: a. Puckwheat. b. 
Applied locally to various weeds growing among 
corn, as Darel, Rye-grass, Charlock. 

c142§ Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 664/29 //oc siligo, rye. .dlec 
cnralis, crappys ©1480 (bid 726/16 Hee vicia, a fech. Hee 


cruralis, craps. Joc exaticnm, byge. 1 Wortinck 
Syst. Agric, (1681) 324 Crap, in some places Darnel is so 
called, and in some ii signifies Buckwheat. 1674 Rav S.& 


E. C. Words, Crap, darnel, Sussex. 1n Worcestershire 
and other countries they call buck-wheat crap. [KENNETT 
makes the former Crof, Puttiirs (ed. Kersey) makes both 
Crop.| 1808-as Jamison, Craps... runches in general, 

1875 Parisu Sussex Gloss., Crap or Crapgrass, Ray-grass, 
Lolium perenne, 

3. The residue formed in rendering, boiling, or 
melting fat; eracklings, graves; hence crap-cake, 
tallow-craps. In this sense it varies with scraps. 
(Usually in £/.) 

1490-99 Promp. Part. 101(MS, H. & ed. Pynson) Crawke 
or crappe, creminm. [See CRAWKE.) 1876 Ropinson Whitby 
Gloss., Crappins or Craps, the shreds from pig's fat, nfter 
the lard is melted out. 1877 //olderness Gloss., Craps 
are eaten with salt to tea,etc. In North Holderness the 
refuse pieces after tallow-boiling nre alsocalled craps. 1877 
E. Peacock NV. IV. Linc. Gloss., Craps, Scraps, scraps of 
pigs fat which remain after the lard has been extracted by 

oiling. ie eat them with mustard, vinegar, and pepper. 

4, ‘The dregs of beer or ale’ (Halliwell). 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropst. Word-bk., Crap, Crop, 
the settlings of ale or beer at the bottom ofa barrel, some- 
times used instead of barm. 

5. Money. s/ang or dia/. [A cant use of some 
of the pree, senses, or of F. crafe dirt: ef. ‘dust ’.] 

a1700 B.E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Crap, Money. 1746 Cot: 
ur (Tim Bobbin) View Lance, Dial, To Rdr., I'm poor 

Got-wot .. My Crap’s aw done. 1787 Grose Prowvine. 
Gloss., Crap. .in the north it is sometimes used for money. 

6. A Scrap: perh. due to confusion of the words. 

1g1§ Barcray Lgloges ii, (1570) B iij/4 And sometime to 
thee is sent a little crap With sauour lherof to take thee in 
the trap. 1520 Wnitinton Ve. (1527) 42 b, Gadre vp the 
crappes & cromes clene. 1570 Levins Manip. 26 A crape, 
mica, gramum (Levins has oot Scrap), 

+Crap, sb.2 Obs. [a. Du. 4rap, MDn. crappe, 
whence also Ger. and Sw. Arapp, Da.hrap, F. crap 
(1513 from Lille in Godef.).] Madder; esp. the 
commercial product obtalned by grinding the inner 


part of the root. 
1721 C. Kine Brit. Merch. |. 185 Crap Madder from 1676 
to 1679, 46s. a. 64s. perct. wt, 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. 


CRAPE. 


Geog. V. 626 1n some tracts [are cultivated) the herbs for 
dying, as crap, woad, and clary. 18:2 J. Suytn Pract. 

ustoms 133 ‘The finest sort [of madder], which is of a 
bright reddish colour, is called Crop. 

Crap, 5.3 Thieves’ cant. [a. Du. trap cramp, 
clamp, elasp.] The gallows. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dret., Crap, the gallows. 1829 
Lytton Disowned 8 But our wealth isas free of the bailiffs 
see, Asour necks of the twisting crap. 1834 H. Ainswortn 
Rookwood 1. v, 1f he come 10 the crap. 

Hence Crap v. /rans., to hang. 

1781 G. Parker Vireww Soc. 1. 30 (Farmer) Sentencing 
some more to be crapped. 1812 pu. Vaux Flash Dict., 
Craf'd, hanged. 

Crap, Sc. dial. f. Crop sd. and v. 

Crap, obs. and Sc. pa. t. of CREEP. 

Crapan, erron. f. TREPAN. 

+Crapand. O%s. Forms: 5 crapault, -pauld, 
-paut, -pald, crepaud(e, -pawd, 6 crapaude,. 
-pawd, (crapeaux, cropolte, crapal), 7 crapaud; 
5 cra-,crepawnde, 6 crapon. [a. F. crapand, 
in OF, crapant, -of, for earlier -az/t, = Pr. cra- 
pant, grapaut, OCat. grafaut, grapalt, med.L. 
crapaldus, crapollus: see Diez, Littré, Hatzfeld.] 

1. A toad. 

1481 Caxton A/yrr. u.xv. 99 Yf the tode, Crapault, or 
spyncop, byte a man or woman, they be in daunger for to 
dye, 1485 — Cas, Gt. 89 Serpentes, crapauldes, and other 
beestes. 1634 Peacnam Geatl, Exerc. ut. 152 The old 
Armes of France were the three Toades or Crapauds. 

2. (More fully crapaud-stone.) _A precious stone 
formerly believed to be produced in the head of 
the toad: cf. Shaks. As You Like Jt ui. 135.8 
Toap-sTtonE. (The stones so named were of many 
kinds.) 

1440 Promp. Parv. 101 Crepawnde, or crapawnde, precy- 
ous stone [Pyxsow crepaud], hy 1447 Borennam 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 3 No man whyhs [=wys] The verteuous 
crepaude despyse lest, Thow [= though) a todys crowne 
wer’ hys fyrst nest. 1465 1/id/ of Peke (Somerset Ho.), My 
crepaude stone. 1857 IW1lf of G. Amiyas, A stone called a 
Cropolte. 1558 Gifts to 0. Eliz, in Nichols Progr. I. 539 
A jewell, contayning a crapon or toade-stone set in golde. 
1580 Sipnry 4 cadta (1622) 1x Her haire like Crapal stone. 

Crapandine (krapodin). (F. crafaudine 
(=Pr. and med.L. crapaudina, orig, adj. fem.), f. 


crapand toad. The Fr, word has many derived 


and transferred applications, a few of which have 
to a slight extent been used in English.) 

+1. ? =Toapstone. Obs. 

rss8 Lance, Wills 1. 182 On crapadyn ij’. 

42. Farriery. (See quot.) Obs. 

1730-6 Baie (folio), Crapandine (in Horses), an weer on 
the coronet 3 also, a tread upon the coronet. 1823 in Crass 
Tech, Dict. 

3. A socket in which the pivot of a swlng-door 


turns ; whence crapaudine door, 

1876 Gwitt Archit, Gloss., Crapandine Doors, those 
which turn on pivots at top and bottom. 

+ Crapantee, crapotee. Ovs. [A deriv. of 
crapot, CRAPAUD.] =CRAPauD 2, Toadstone. 

a 1440 Thomas of Erceld. %. 52 Compaste all with crane 
Stones of Oryente, grete plente. ¢1460 Fynare 94 Full o' 
Stones ther hit was pyght..Of crapowtes and nakette. 


Crape (kréip), >. (In 7 crespe.) [An angli- 
cized spelling of mod.l’. crépe, in 16th c. crespe 
(=tissu crespe), sb. use of crespe adj. Crisp, crisped, 
minutely curled or frizzled.] 

1. A thin transparent gatze-like fabric, plain 
woven, without any twill, of highly twisted 
raw silk or other staple, and mechanically em- 
bossed, 80 as to have a crisped or minutely wrinkled 
surface. The name originally comprised fine 
worsted fabrics (see b.); but it is now chiefly 
limited to a black silk (or imitation silk) fabric 
much used for ladies’ mourning dresses, and for 


funereal trimming and deaplng.. 

Sometimes specifically called Anglish crape (crife anglais). 
For similar fabrics of other colours or material the French 
form Crfre (which has retained the wider meaning of the 
word) is now used by preference, though the English form 
also occurs with qualifications, as in Carton or China crape 
scrife de Chine, terape-lesse =Crife disse, a kind of crape 
without any wrinkling or ‘figure '; see also crape-cloth 
below. The ‘crape’ for which Norwich was formerly 
famous, was a plain cloth of silk w: and worsted weft, 
which afterwards degenerated into domébaszine: see the 
latter word (quots. 1789-1831). 

1633 J. Done //ist. Septuagint 179 Tunicks of Crespe. 
1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2001/5, 2 Pieces of Stript Silk Norwich 
Crape, and two Pieces of mixt Norwich Silk Crape not 
Stript. 1687 Serie Ref. Dryden 59 White crape or any 
other sort oeabite dress. 3702 Onder tn Council 8 Mar. in 
Lond, Gaz. No. 3791/4 It will be allowed as full and proper 
Mourning, to wear Hatbands of Black English Alamode 
covered with Black Crape. 1721 Swirr Efil. to Play Wks. 
1755 LI. u. 182 Proud Roxana, fir'd with jealous rage, 
With fifty yards of crape shall sweep the stage. 3727 [see 
Crareoh, 31820 Scotr Monast, xvii, Ile could discern the 
outline of the bush, as through a veil of fine crape. 1858 
Sinmonps Dict. Trade s.¥. Crape, Acrophanes, crape-lesse, 
and gauze are either white or coloured. 1882 Miss Brappox 
Mut. Royat i. iv. 82 That's the kind of way widows talk 
in their first edition of crape and caps. , 

plurat, 1709 Steete. Taticr No. 76 #1 His Wenches are 
in plain Pinners and Norwich Crapes. _— 

5 In the r8th e., ‘a sort of thin worsted stnff, 


CRAPE. 


of which the dress of the clergy is sometimes made’ 
(Bailey 1755); hence, sometimes put for those 
who are dressed in ‘crape’, the clergy, a clergy- 
man; see also crape-gotun, -man, etc. in 3 b. 

1682 [see crafe-goiun in 3b). 

1699 Gartu Dispens. 1. (1730) 144 Avoid th’ Inclemencies 
of Morning Air, And lcave to tatter’d SS oe the Drudgery 
of Pray’r. 1733 Pore Zp. Cobham 136 A Saint in crape is 
twice a Saint in lawn, A Judge is just, a Chanc’llor juster 
still, 19754 G. Cotman in Connoisseur No. 1, Jan., Those 
tattered crapes said to ply here for pccasional hurials pr 
sermons. 1755 Jonnson, Crafe, athin stuff, loosely woven, 
of which the dress of the clergy is sometimes made. 1798 
Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks. 1812 1V. 387 A 
Curate in his tatter’d crape. 

2. a. A band of crape worn round a hat, ete., in 
token of mourning. b. A piece of crape drawn 


over the face as a disguise. 

1763 Brit. Mag. 1V.547 That hat..To set it off, a mourn- 
ing crape must deck. 2784 Cowrer 7ask ut. 802 Crape 
and cocked pistol, and the whistling ball Sent through ihe 
traveller's temples. 1813 Z-raminer 8 Feb. 84/2 Wea high- 
wayman] pulled down a crape over his face, 1848 Tuack- 
gray Van, Fair xii, A white hat with a crape round it. 

3. attrib. and Comb, a. attrib, (or adj.) Of crape ; 
connected with crape. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 64 » 2 His Crape Hatband. 183 
Marevar /, Simple xli, My father seized his hat. .tore ot 
the crape weepers and..threw them on the floor. 1835 Ure 
Philos. Manuf, 255 To take up the crape trade in earnest. 
1882 Miss Bravpon Aft, Royal il, vii, 136 The folds of 
her white crape fichu. 

b. Comb., as crape-dresser, -dyer, -scourer, 
-wreath ; crape-like, -shrouded adjs, ; erape-cloth, 
a woollen material to which a crape-like appearance 
is given, used for mourning; erape-faced a., having 
the face covered with a piece of crape for disguise ; 
+erape-gown, a gown of crape, formerly worn by 
English clergymen (see 1 b); hence +erape-gown- 
man, tcrape-man, a clergyman; crape-myrtlo, a 
Chinese shrub, Lagerstramia indica, with bright 
rose-coloured petals of crumpled appearance, culti- 
vated in greenhouses in England, and in gardens in 
Southern U.S. 

3837 Wutttock Bk. Trades (1842) 490 *Crape-dresser. 
1858 Simmonns Dict, Trade, Crape and Feather Dresser, 
one who crimps and curls those articles, and re.stiffens crape 
with gum water. Jdid., *Crape. Dyer, a tradesman who re- 
dresses and improves hlack crape. 1815 Mitman Fazio 
(2) 1s Robbers, black *crape-faced robbers, 1682 (t7¢Ze), 

peculum *Crape-Gownorum, Or, a Looking-glass for the 

‘oung Academicks. 1706 Hearne Collect (1885) I. 309 Anew 

udding-sleeve Crape Gown. 1682 § Pintanax Misoparras ’ 
Tory Plot, and Pt, 3 High-flown *Crape-Gown-men, that 
thunder hriskly against the Dissenters. 1881 J. E. H. 
Tuomson Upland Tarn 55 The dank and *crape-like moss. 
1887 H.T, Woon /i/ustr. Books 51 A multitude of tiny crape- 
like markings or folds. 1826 Scott Woedst.i, The lazy 
*crapemen of Oxford, bouncing priests, whose eyes were so 
closed up with fat. 1850 B. Tayvtor Eddorado i, (1862) 6 
Orange trees, acacias, and the pink blossoms of the *crape 
myrtle. 3188: CasLe Afad. Delphine ix. 48 This side door- 
way... was overarched .. hy a crape-myrtle. 1725 Lond, 
Gaz. No, 6385/4 Andrew Gayney. Serpe comer, 1882 
Miss Brappvon A/#t. Royal IL. vii. 136 The beavy *crape- 
shrouded gown which marked the first period of her mourn- 
ing. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxix. (1856) 240 Great 
clouds of dark vapor are seen to the southward to-day, the 
*crape-wreaths of our first a ee 

+ Grape, vl Obs. [a. F. créper :—OF. cresper= 
Pr. crespar, It. crispare:—L. erispare to curl, crisp, 
crimp, f. créspus : see CRIspa.] frans. To make 
(the hair) wavy and curly; to camp, to frizzle. 

1786 Mav, D’Arstay Diary 29 b uly, The hour..for curl- 
ing and craping the hair, 1789 Mrs. Prozzt Fourn, Frauce 
1. 185 Here is..no craping or frizzing the hair. 1822 W. 
Irvine Braced. Hall (1845) 18 Hair craped and powdered. 


Crape (kréip), v4 [f£ Craps sd] trans. To” 


cover, clothe, or drape with crape. Zo crape it 
(collog.): to wear aape in mourning. Also transf. 

1815 Hist. ¥. Decastro lV. 38 Six or seven men with their 
faces hlacked or craped ran.. and intercepted my retreat. 
1868 Ditxz Greater Brit. 1. 147 The moon was still 
craped with a ceaseless roll of cloud. 1891 Macrae G. 
Gilfillan 128 uote, \ crapit it neen when my man deed, I wis 
gled to be rid o’ him. 

Crape, obs. pa. t. of CREEP. 

Craped (kré'pt), ap/.a. [f. Crare sd, and ae 

1. Crisped, crimped, minutely curled or crinkled. 

3727-51 CHAMBERS Cycd. $.v. Crape, Crapes are either 
craped, i.e. crisped, or smooth. 19795 Ani? Advertiser ax 
Nov. 2/2 Two yellow craped feathers in the front. 

2. Covered, robed, or draped with crape. 

1850 T, A. Trotiore Zsfress. of Wand. ii. 26 The Nea- 
politans had determined on marching with their flag furled 
and craped. 1880 Miss Broucnron Sec. 7h. 1. x, She is 
standing long and craped beside the fire, 

Cra‘pe-fish. (Cf. Norse Arappr compressed, 
LG. Papp hard-twisted (rope), hard-baked.] Cod- 
fish salted and hardened by pressure, 

1 Kane Arct. Exfi. 1, xi. 22 We saw the cod fish here 
in all the stages of preparation. .the stockfish dried in the 
open air without salt, crape fish salted and pressed, 

Crapen (kre-pén), a rare. [f, Crapr sd. + 
-EN 4.{ Formed of crape. 

186r Wynter Soc. Bees 138 The foremost row [of caps] 
confronted me with all the severity of crapen folds. 

Craple, obs. variant of GRAPPLE sé, and v. 

(OF. gra, apin, etc., varied with cr- forms.] 

OL. ie 
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1596 Srexser /. Q. V. viii. 40 The monstrous Scorpion 
..with ugly craples crawling, 1610 G. FLercner Christ's 
Vict. u. xxviii, Still he thought he felt their craples teare 
Him by the heels back to his ugly denne. 1612 T. Tavtor 
Conon. Titus i. 5 Fearfully sinne they against this ex- 
ample, who..craple and couple livings together. 

rapnel, obs. form of GRAPNEL. 

Crapon, -owte, -otee, obs. var. CRAPAUD, 
CRAPAUTEE, 

Crapper, obs. form of Cropper, pigeon. 

Crappie (krez'pi). U.S. Also crappé, croppie. 
A species of sunfish, Yomoxy's annularis, found in 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

186: G. F. BerKeLey Sports. W. Prairies iti. 41 A fish 
they call the crappet. /4/d, xxii. 363 The crapped .. very 
like our fresh-water bream. 1889 FarMER Dict. Asien, 
Crophpie. 7 r 

Crappin, Sc. dial. f. Croprixe. 

Cra‘ppit-head. Sc. [Cvappit has the form 
of a pa, pple. of a vb. crap or crop, not otherwise 
found, but compared by Jamieson with earlier 
Du. drappen to fill the crop of, cram (a capon, 
etc.).] The head of a haddock stuffed with the 
roe, oatmeal, suct, and spices. (Jamicson.) 

181g Scott Guy Af, xxxii, I gae a look to making the 
friar’s chicken mysell, and to the crappit-heads too. 1816 
— Antig, vi, Here is fish and sauce, and crappit-heads. 
186: Ramsay Remix. Ser. u. 64 ‘Eat crappit heads for 
supper last night and was the waur o’t’. 

raps: see Crap sé.1, esp. sense 3. 

|| Cra‘pula. Obs. [L. evapula excessive drink- 
ing, inebriation, intoxieation, ad. Gr. s«paimady 
drunken headache or nausea, the result of a 
drunken debauch. In adopting the Gr. word, the 
Romans seem to have put the cause for the result ; 
both senses are found in the English derivatives. ] 

1. The siekness or indisposition following upon a 
drunken or gluttonous debauch. 

1687 Cotton Poems, Night Quatrains (1689) 248 The 
drunkard .. when he wakes .. shall find A cropala remains 
behind. 1721 Bary, Crafu/a, a Surfeit by over-eating 
and drinking ; Crop-sickness, Drunkenness. 

2. A resin or drug productive of intoxication: a 
Latin use. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 424 If the winc when it is new be 
mighty and strong, they put in the more of this medicine or 
confection called Crapula. 

Cra‘pule, [F., ad. L. crdpula.] = prec. 

3687 H. More is cited by Worcester, 

Crapulence (krevpivléus). [f CraruLent: 
see -ENCE.] 1. Sickness or indisposition resulting 
from excess in drinking or eating, 

1727 Baey vol. 11, Crapudence, surfeiting hy over-eating. 
1785 Jonnson, Crapulence, drunkenness, sickness by in- 
temperance. — ra 

2. Gross intemperance, es. in drinking; de- 
bauchery. 

1825 R. Waro Tremaine Y. xx. 144 A thousand amiable 
qualities... were lost in this crapulence. 1859 R. F. Burton 
Centr. Afr. in Frul. Geog. Soc. XX\X, 163 The men are 
idle and debauched, spending their days in unbroken 
crapulence and drunkenness. 

+ Cra‘pulency. Ods. rare—’. 
=prec. sense 2. 

16sx Biccs New Disp. » 270 Whether crapulency, ebriety 
and an inordinate life be the actions of a sound state. 

Crapulent (krepidlént), a. [ad. L. crapu- 
lent-us very much intoxicated, f. crdpula: see 
above, and cf. vinolentus, violentus,] 

1. Of or pertaining to crapulence; suffering from 
excessive drinking, eating, ctc. 

1656 Brount Sipeihe Crapulent , surfeiting or oppressed 
with surfeit, 1694 Westmacotr Script, Herd, (1695) 229 
In crapulent cases, and after a drunken Dehauch. 1863 
Possib. of Creation 287 When the collective wisdom of the 
country was in an intensely crapulent state, 

2. Given to gross intemperance. 

1888 Ofer Court 12 Apr. 881 The crapulent monks. 

+Crapulental, a. Obs. rare—*. [f. L. crapu- 
atts ee Of or pertaining to crapulence. 

1620 Venner Vic 


[See -ENcY.] 


ia Recta ii. 35 The aforesaid crapulentall 
hurts are not induced. 
Crapulous (kre'pizles), a. In 6 crapulus. 
[ad. L. crapulds-us, f. crdpula: cf. F, crapuleux.] 
1. Characterized by gross excess iu drinking or 


eating ; intemperate, debauched, 

1536 BELLENDEN Crom, Scot, (1821) 1. xxiv, Throw thair 
crapulus and schamfull glutone. 17a: Baitey, Craputlous, 
given tp Gluttony. zee Jerrerson IVrit. (1859) TI. 
579 His distresses an is _crapulous habits. 1839 Lp. 
Broucuam Statesm, Geo. Z/f (ed. 2) 210 The crapulous life 
which ber future successor led. 1854 Bapnam //alieut. 434 
After one ofthese crapnlous repasts. 3862 J. Tururr Ang. 
Sax, Home vii, 217 Under the Danish kings the monks 
were more crapulous than ever. " i 

2. Suffering from the effects of intemperance in 
drinking ; resulting from drankenness. : 

1755 Jonnson, Crapnlous. sick with intemperance. 1802 
Syp. Smitn HW&s, 1859 1. 11/2 The crapulous eructations of 
adrunken cpbbler. 1845 Lp. Campsete Chancellors (1857) 
III. Ivi. 14z Men who spend their evenings over their wine 
and awake crapulous in the morning, 1876 Barrnotow. 
Mat, Med. (1879) 85 Crapulous diarrhoza and dysentery are 
not benefited by them. 

Cra‘pulousness. [f. prec. + -NESS.] State 
or quality of being crapulous. 


CRASH. 


1850 Merivace Rom. Fog. (1865) 1. iv. 187 The crapu- 
lousness of his sententious colleague, 1890 Sat. Rev. x 
Nov, 5315/2 Culminating..in mere crapulousness. 

Crapy (krépi), a. [f Crary sé.1+-¥ 4] 

1. Of the texture or appearance of crape; re- 
sembling crape. 
| 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxvii. 221, 1 was soon enveloped 
in crapy mist. 1892 //arper's Mag, June 28/1 My pretty 
black butterfly. spun his crapy white-streaked halo among 
the leaves. 

2. Of crape; clothed or draped in crape. 

1855 Chamé, Frnl. U1. 97 The tremendous interest which 
these gauzy, crapy, ribbony bewilderments have for hun- 
dreds of the other sex, 189 G. Merepinis One Kare 
Cong. \I1. xii. 276 I've had crapy processions all day before 
my eycs. 

Crare, obs. var. of CRAYER. 

Crase, Crased, etc., obs. ff. Craze, CRAZED, ete. 

Crash (krief},v. Also 4 crassche,5 craschyn, 
erayschyn, 5-6 erasshe. [An onomatopcic 
word having the same relation to crack that clash 
has to clack and clap: see CLasu, Dasu. There 
arc possible associations also with crase, crase 
(though here the @ has been long, and the s pro- 
nounced as z prob. from the 14thc.). Themod.Scan- 
dinavian langs. show Icel. £xassa ‘ perfricare, dila- 
cerare’ (Ilaldors.), Sw. £xasa, Da. Zrase to crackle, 
and the phrases Sw. s/d ¢ kras, Da. ge 7 kras to 
dash in pieces, break to shivers; but these are app. 
only analogous formations.] 

L. trans. To break in pieces with violence and 
noise; to dash in pieces, shiver, shatter, smash. 


\ 


(Now somewhat are.) 
2a 1400 Morte Arth, 1109 The creest and pe coronalle.. 
with his clubb he crasschede doune. 1535 Coverpatr A svos 
ii. 13 Beholde, I wil crasshe you in sonder. @ 1700 LE, Dict. 
Cant, Crew, Crash, to kill, 1718 Pore /diad ww, 602 The 
pond’rons stone .. crashed the solid bone. 1840 Dickens 
Barn, Rudge lix, Crashing the branches as he went. 1849 
Ropertson Serv. 1st Ser. x. (1866) 171 ‘The tempest that 
crashes down the forest. 1854 Lanoor Lett, American 41 
‘To see the valorous and adventurous crasht by the portent- 
ous concurrence of brute matter. — 7 
+b. fig. To disenss with violence and noise; to 


‘thrash out’. Ods. rare. 

@ 1670 Hacket Aép, Williams (1692) IL. 42 He thonght 
them [Calvinistic controversies]... worthy of crashing in the 
schools, but not in the Church. 

c. ‘To force or drive with a crash or with crash- 
ing; to eause to come or go with a crash. 

1831 Cartvce in Froude Life (1882) 11.172 Two women 
literally crashing hoarse thunder out of a piano. 1866 
Kinostey /ferev. ii. 67 Two other knights crashed their 
horses through the brushwood. 

2. intr. To break or fall to pieces with noise, as 
when dashed down or violently struck ; to smash, 


break up. rare. (First quot. of doubtful sense.) 

1 Coveroate Amos ii. 13 Like as a wayne crassheth, 
yt is full of sheaues. 1803 J. Bryant in Naval Chron. IX. 
240 At the first blow his head crashed. 

b. To move or go with crashing. 

1694 Acct. Sev. Late Voy. . (i711) 44 Crashing and 

rinding against each other. 1856 STANLEV Sina? § Pad. 
1. (1858) 89 The rocks..overlap, and crumble, and crack, as 
if they would crash over you. 1860 T. Martin tr. /forace 
179 Ile crash’d through the fray with his terrible spear. 
1870 Lowe, Study Wind. (1886) 24 Some .. hand would 
crash through them and leave them dangling hrokenly. — 

+3. a. frans. To strike (the teeth) together with 


noise; to gnash. Ods. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 100 Craschyn, as tethe, /vemo, 
Jroudco. 1530 Parscr. sor/1, I knowe a foole that w il 
crasshe his tcthe togyther. 1600 Fairrax Zasso Vil. seh 
12g He shakt his head and crasht his teeth for ire. 1646 
F, Hawxins Fouts’s Behav, (1663) 2 Rub not thy teeth nor 
crash them. ? 

+b. 7b crash with the teeth, in same sense. Obs. 

14830 Patsar. 500/2 I crasshe with my tethe togyther, je 
griuche, 1580 Baret Alu, C 1575 He crasheth terribly 
with his teetb. . 

+e. To crush with the teeth; to CRAUNCH. 

1530 Patscr. 501/x Herke howe he crassheth these grystels 
bytwene histethe. 1589 FLEMinG Virg. Georg. i. 2% Swine 
haue also crashed and broken akorns. 1614 T. Apams 
Devil's Banquet 147 A Lyon shall crash their bones. 1622 
Br. Hare Serve. Whs. (162: 1459 Sone crashed in peeces by 
the teeth of lions. 1730-6 {se RAUNCH]. ae 

+d. intr. (for passive) To go to pieces noisily 
between the teeth. Obs. 

151s Barctay Zgloges 1. (1570) B iij/a _Betwene thy tethe 
pft time the coles crashes. 1530 Parser. so1/r, I crasshe, 
asa thynge dothe that is cryspe or britell bytwene ones 
tethe, 7¢ cresfe. 

4, To make the noise that a hard body does 
when dashed to pieces or smashed; to make a 
loud confused noise as of many hard bodies dash- 
ing and breaking together. + Formerly also, to 


make a crackling noise. 

31563 FuLke Meteors (1640) 67 b, Tinne is..very porose.. 
which causeth it tp crash, when it is broken or bitten. 1583 
Sranvaurst Aeneis 1, (Arh.) 20 Crash do the rent tacklings 
[stridorgue rudentuni], 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. (1662) 

Something yet crash’d in his belly, as if there were a 
tae of Glass in it, 1771 Gray IWés. (1807) I, 41 Pikes 
must shiver .. Hauberk crash, and helmet ring. 1822 
Byron Vis, ¥udg.lix, Here crash’d a sturdy oath of stout 
John Bull. 1864 Sxeat Uh/and’s Poeus 69 O'cthead the 
rolling thunders crash. 14 


CRASH. 


6. The vb. stem is used adverbially, usually with 
the vb. go: cf. dang, ete. 

1760 Gotpsm. Cit, WW. xiv. (1837) 54 Crash went halfa- 
dozen dragons upon the marble hearthstone. 180g SourHry 
Madoc tx Azt. vi, Crash with that, The Image fell. 1861 
Hucues Tom Brown at Oxf, vii. (1889) 61 Crash went the 
slight deal boards. 

Crash (kre), 4.1 [f. Crasu v.] 

1. The loud and sudden sound as of a hard body 
or number of bodies broken by violent percussion, 
as by being dashed to the ground or against each 
other; also transferred to the sound of thunder, 
loud musie, etc. (It is often impossible to separate 
the sound from the action as exemplified in sense 2.) 

1580 Baret Adv, C 1575 A crash, the noise of a thing 
that is broken, /ragor. 1602 Suak. Ham. u. ii. 498 Scnse- 
lesse {llium..Stoopes tohis Bace, and with a hideous crash 
Takes prisoner Pyrrhus eare. 1802 Mar. Encewortn 
Moral T. (1816) }. xv. 120 The windows were..demolished 
with a terrible crash, 1818 Mrs. SHELLEV Frankenst. vi, 
‘The thunder burst with a terrific crash. 1860 TvNoaut Glac. 
1, ii. 12 The echos of the first crash. 

2. The breaking to pieces of any heavy hard 
body or bodies by violent perenssion ; the shock of 
such bodies striking and smashing each other. 

17.. Pore Ws. 1886, X. 263 The decay of beauty and the 
crash of worlds. (But cf. Cruss sé.] 1718 — /éfad xvi. 928 
The whole forest in one crash descends. 1837 Cartyte /'r. 
Rev... i, The oak.. when with far-sounding crash it falls. 

b. fg. The action of falling to ruin suddenly 
and violently; sfec. sudden collapse or failure of 
a financial undertaking, or of mercantile credit 
generally. 

1817 Coreripce Lay Serm. ii. (Bohn) 424 A rapid series 
of explosions (in mercantile language, a crash), and a conse- 
quent precipitation of the general system. 1848 MACAULAY 
Hist, Eng, V1, 663 With what a crash..would the whole 
vast fabric of society have fallen! 1889 Girren Case Agst. 
Bimetadlism (1892) 119 At the cost of a financial crash to 
which tbe world has yet seen no parallel. 1890 Spectator 
12 July, A great crash is expected in South America. Both 
in the Argentine Republic and Uruguay, everybody has 
been over-speculating. 

+3. A bout of revelry, amusement, fighting, ete. ; 
a short spell, spurt. Oés. 

1549 Cnatoner Erasmus on Folly Nijb, To recreate 
theim selves with sportyng tales a crashe. ¢1§7§ FULKE 
Confut. Purg. (1577) 40 But first he must rayle a crash 
at the forsaken Protestantes. gg: R. Turxauit Exf. 
Jas. 75 They have a spirt, a crash, a fit at_ the worde, and 
leaue off. a@165a Brome New Acad, im. i, Come, Gentle- 
men, shall we have a crash at cards? 1 W. Haspcury 
Charities Ch. Langton 168 We could not have a friendly 
crash, but we must be troubled with one or more of those 
fellows [musical performers] to fill up the parts, . 

Crash (krecf), 54.2 (Of uncertain origin: ef, 
Russ. 4rashenina coloured linen.) A coarse kind 
of linen, used for towels, ete. 

1812 J. Smytit /’ract. Customs 125 A coarse sort of narrow 
Russia Linen..commonly called Crash, and generally used 
as Towelling. 1 F.H. Lupiow Little Bro. 79 There is 
crash upon the wide surface of the parlour floors! 1893 
Daily News 3 Sept. 2/6 Coarse linens, such as canvas and 
crashes, : 

b. atirib. Made of erash. 

1875 Miss Biro Sandzwich Isl, (1880) 106 A basin, crash 
towels, a caraffe. 1887 Pall Mall G.2 June 14/1 Strong 
white ‘crash’ bags. 

Crashing (kre‘fin), vil. sd. [f. Cras v.+ 
-1nG 4] The action of the verb CRAsu, q, v. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 100 Cracchynge of tethe. ¢ 14g0 
Merlin 155 The crassinge of speres. 1579 Gosson Sch, 
Abuse (Arb.) 55 The Byrde Trochilus with crashing of her 
bil awakes the Crocodile, 1786 tr. Beck/ord's Vathek (1868) 
46 The crashing of bones. 1847 L. Hunt Afen, Women, 
§ B. 1. xii. 212 The horrible crashing of the tempest. 

Cra‘shing, f//. a. [f. as prec. +-1nc 4] That 
crashes ; that makes a crash; that breaks, falls, 
cte., with a crash; see the vb. 

1580 Barer Alo. G A gnashing, grinding, or crashing 
noise, stridor. 1697 RVDEN i neid xu, 464 The broad axe 
enters with a crashing sound. 1718 Pore //iad-xmi. 773 
‘The crashing bones. 1833 H. Martineau Cinnamon & PF, 
iv. 69 Crashing thunder then came, peal upon peal. 1884 
A thenzum 8 Mar. so7/s Remaining unmoved amid a crash- 
ing universe, and so forth. , 

+b. Crashing lead: an old appellation of tin, 
from its erackliog when bent. Ods, (See CRASH 2. 4.) 

1678 R. Russet Geter ut uu. ii. 175 Crashing Lead, 
which is called White and in the Sentence of Art, Jupiter, 

| Crasis (kréisis). (Gr. xpaois mixtnre, com- 
bination (also in the grammatical sense below), 
{. xepavvuvat to mix.] 1 

1. The blending or combination of elements, 
‘humours’, or qualities, in the animal body, in 
herbs, ctc. ta. As a permanent characteristic: 
Composition, constitution, . temperament, ‘com- 
plexion'. Ods. 

1616 R,C. Times’ Whistle n. 647 His bodies crasis is 
angelicall. 1662 Gianvitt Lux Orient. iv. (1682) 32 He 

transmitted .. tbat excellent..temper of body; which 
should have been like his own happy crasis. 1768 Afonth. 
Rev, 507 They have imagined them [animal spirits) of a 
somewbat diverse crasis. .in different bodies. 1759 STRRNE 
Tr. Shandy \. xi, (Yorick] seemed not to have had one 
single drop of Danish blood in his whole crasis. 
CE 1652 Evetvn State of France Misc. Writ. (1805) 95 
¢ complexion and crasis of this body pet. 1677 Hace 
Prim, Orig. Man... ii. 61 There are lodged in the very 
crasis and constitution of the Soul certain rational Instincts. 
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a. Nortn E.raym. t. iii. § 91 (2740) 186 But the Crasis 

of ‘Times must account for all such Indecencies. - 
b. The combination of ‘humours’ or qualities 

constituting a state of health or disease ; (healthy 


or diseased) condition. ? Ods. 

1602 and Pt. Return fr. Parnass. un. i. (Arb.) 21, 1 have 
considered of the crasis, and syntoma of your disease. 
1670 Mavnwarinc Vita Sana L 6 Virulent purgatives, that 
niienate the crases or ferments of the parts. 1767 Goocy 
Treat. Wounds 1.75 In a dissolved Crasis of the blood. 
1836 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1. 418/b, In malignant petechial 
fevers the crasis is so broken as to deposit a sooty powder. 

+c. In wider sense: Mingling, mixture, com- 
bination. Ods. 

1677 Hate Contempi iu. 56 The Heart is indeed the 
Crasis, or Collection of all the Powers of the Soul. | 1683 
Tryon Way to Ifealth 440 A most_ pleasant Crasis or 
Euphony of Temper, ‘Thoughts and Operations. 

2. Gr. Gram. The combination of the vowels of 
two syllables, esp. at the end of one word and be- 
ginning of the next, into one long vowel or diph- 
thong; as in «dyw for wat éyd, tobvopa for 14 
Svopa. 

The explanation given in quot. 1836 is that of the late 
Cre Grammarians, and in the Greek Grammars of the 
16th c. 

1833 E. Rosinson tr. Buttmann's Larger Grk. Gram. 60 
Avoiding the hiatus .. (1) by elision with the apostrophe ; 
and (2) by contracting both syllables into one compound 
sound, or Crasis. 1836 din, Acad, Grk. Rudiments (ed. 
4) 14 There are three modes of contraction : Crasis, Syazre- 
sis, and Syacope. Crasis is the mixture of two sounds with 
a change of the vowels: as retxeos refxous, 1863 W, Samiti 
tr. Curtius’ Grk. Gram. $ 16 It (the coronis] indicates.. 
a crasis .. or contraction of two words. /éid. § 89 With 
crasis the accent of the first word is lost, 

+ Crask, ¢. Ots.-° (See quot.) 

¢ 1440 romp. Parv. 100 Craske, or fryke of fatte [ A" crask, 
or lusty), crassus. (Thence in Minsueu, Hatiiwett)} 

|| Craspedon, -dum (kraspidgn, -dim). Zool. 
Pl. eraspeda (-da). (Gr. epdonedov cdge, border: 
the form in - is mod. Latin.] The convoluted 
filament, charged with thread-cells, forming the 
border of the mesentery in Actinozoa. 

1869 Nicttotson Zool. 101 Along the free margins of the 
mesenteries..occur certain. .convoluted cords, charged with 
thread-cells, and termed Craspeda. 1888 Rouieston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 240 This thickening is the mesenterial 
filament or craspedon. 

Craspedote (kra‘sp/ldst), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
type apaonedarr-ds bordered, f. xpdonedov (see prec.). 
Hence mod.L. Crasfedota pl.}_ Applied to those 
Meduse which have a velum or inturned border 
along the margin of the ‘ bell’. 

1888 Rotieston & Jackson Anim. Life 248 A Medusa 
with a velum is said to be Craspedote. Such Medusz 
characterize the Crasfedota, one of the two main sub- 
divisions of the class Hydrozoa. r 

Crass (kries), a. [ad. L. crass-us solid, thick, 
dense, fat, etc. Cf. F. crasse fem, adj. (16th c. in 
Littré) ; OF. had eras, now gras.} 

1. Coarse, gross, dense, thick (in physical consti- 
tution or texture). Now somewhat rare. 

1545 Ravnotp Byrth Mankynde 12 The bottome of the 
mother or wombe is more crasse, thycke, and flesshy. 1646 
Str T. Browne Psend. Ep. . v. 91 A crasse and fumide 
exhalation. 1695 Woonwarp Nat, Hist. Earth (1723) 295 
Particles, which are more crass and ponderons. 1715 tr. 
Pancirollus Rerum Mem. 1.1. ix. 23 Of all Unguents. the 
most crasse nnd thickest. 1866 7reas. Bot.s.v., The leaves 
of cotyledons, which are much more fleshy, have been called 
crass, 1884 J. Cotsorne //icks Pasha 180 A crass, gluey 
substance, | J 

+b. Said of things material as opposed to im- 
material or spiritual. Ods. 

3649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Exemp, 1. Ad Sec. 12. 94 Dives had 
the inheritance of the eartb, in the crasse materiall sense. 
1683 H. Mons Antid. Ath. 11, vi. § 7 Whatsoever is crass 
and external leaves stronger Impress upon the Phansie. 
1664 — Synops. Proph. 217 aid Strongly upon the 
phancy by exhibiting crass and palpable objects. 

2. Of personal qualities, ideas, and other things 
immaterial : Gross; grossly dull or stupid, ‘ dense’. 

1660 R. Coxe Fustice Vind, zo Where the phantasie . . is 
crass and dulland movesslowly. 1664 H. More Afys?. /nig. 
110 An undoubted and conspicuous piece of the crassest 
Anti-christianism, 1859 7¥ses 20 Aug. 8/3 A free Press. .to 
ee tbe crass ignorance which weighs over the land. 
1877 E., R. Conner Bas. Faith iti, 108 The crass material- 
ism which talks about tbe brain secreting thought as the 
liver secretes bile. 288: W. R.Smitn Old Lest. in Few. Ch. 
291 The crasser forms of religion. 

b. Of persons : Grossly stupid, ‘dense’; grossly 
insensitive or unrefined (rare). 

1861 Thackeray PAilip vill, Your..undeserved good for- 
tune. .has rendered you hard, cold, crass, indifferent., 1872 
Geo, Euiot Aftddiem. xvi, Crass minds. .whose reflective 
scales could only weigh things in the lump. 1877 Brack 
Green Past..xx. (1878) 161 This crass idiot. 

Crass (kres), ss. [An abbreviation of the 
specific name ¢rassicornis.] A colleetor’s name 
for a species of Sea Anemone, Bunodes crassicornts. 

1857 Woop Comm. Obj. Seashore vi, Bunodes crassi- 
cornts..is much too long a title for everyday use, and so it 
is contracted into’ ‘Crass’, 1885 Runciman Skippers & Sh. 
ro1 The glossy anemone is nseless, but the firm solid crass 
makes the best possible lure for cod. - 

+Cra‘ssament. Os. (ad. L. crassdmentum : 
see next.) The thick. part of a non-homogeneotis 


CRASSULA. 


liquid, which solidifies or settles; lees, dregs, 
sediment. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Max 53 All the spermaticall partes 
are generated of the Crassament or body of the seede. 1657 
Tomuwsson Renou's Disp. 592 The crassament that remains 
.. is called Powder of Mercury. 1666 J. Situ Old Age 
(ed, 2) 179 The other solid | end of the body. .are made of 
the same crassiment of seed. oA 

||Crassamentum (kresimentdm). Phys. 
[L.; =thickness, thick sediment, dregs, f. crassare 
to thicken, f. crassus CRASS a.) + &.= prec. b. spec. 
The solid jelly-like part of coagulated blood, con- 
sisting of fibrin with blood-corpuscles entangled 
in it; the clot, coagulam. 

1657 Physical Dict., Crassamen, or Crassamentum, 
winelees. 1730-6 Baiev (folio), Crassamentum (with 
some Anatomists) the cruor of blood, or that part which 
.. forms the Coagulum, in opposition to the Serum in 
which it swims. 1783 S. Cuarman in Afed. Commun. 1. 283 
The crassamentum was rather loose in its texture, 1874 
Jones & Sirv. Pathol. Anat, 28 The quantity contained in 
the crassamentum is not much inferior to that in the serum, 

Cra‘ssantly, a.: see CRADDANTLY. 

Crassche, crasshe, obs. ff. CrasH. 

Crasse, Crassete, obs. fi. Cress, CRESSET. 

+Cra‘ssic, Crassid, a. Ods. rere—'. [Bad 
formations from L. crass-xs CRASS @., on erroneous 


analogies.] = Crass, 

¢1700 D. G. Harangues of Qe Doctors 3 They purge 
the Brain from all Crassick Clondifying Humours. 1838 
Blackw. Mag. XLHI. 136 Displaying..the most crassid 
and dark ignorance. net ; 

| Crassities. Ols. (L. crassities density, f 
crassus Crass.) Density, materiality. 

1659 H. More /mort, Sond (1662) 120 It is manifest that 
the Crassities of Matter is every where alike. 1678 Cup- 
worth /xfell. Syst. 389 His one Ens must needs be devoid 
of body, because if it had any crassities in it, it would have 
parts. /did. 804 In a.. Middle State, betwixt the Crassities 
of a Mortal Body, and the Spirituality of a Perfectly Glori- 
fied. . Body. : . 

Crassitude (kre'sitidd). (ad. L. crassititdo, 
f. crassus CRASS @.] 

+1. Thickness (of dimension). Ods. ¢ 

¢1420 Pallad. on Hush, 1, 429 Of the clave Is best an 
handful greet in crassitude..And cubital let make ber longi- 
tude. 1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer’s Bh. Physicke 93/1 
Spreade ase foresayed on that peece of cloth, the crassitude 
ol the back of a knife. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 222 Try also 
the difference in Sound of several Crassitudes of Hard 
bodies percussed. 1630 T. Westcote Devon. (1845) 90 A 
stone. .not five feet in length and much less in crassitude. 
1703 T. N, City & C. Purchaser 60 The Longitude, Lati- 
tude, and Crassitude of Ground-plates. 

+b. Solid content, volume, Ods. rare. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. m. i. Qj, Multiplye the length with 
the bredtb, and the Product in tbe thicknesse, so haue ye 
the Content or Crassitude. 

+2, Thickness (of consistency) ; density ; coarse- 
ness (of physical constitution), Ods. 

1613 R. C. Tadle Alph. (ed. 3), Crassitude, fa{tInes or 
thicknesse. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 773 The Dead Sea..is of 
that Crassitude, as Living Bodies. .cast into it, have been 
born up, and not sunk. 1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal, 
(1713) 189 A mere Vacuum .. no crassitude any where. 
1822 Goon Study of Med. (1834) IV. 464 A..case..in which 
the same crassitude was fanad ts the skin of an infant, 

3. The state or quality of being crass: a. Coarse- 
ness, grossness (of Ignorance, etc.); b. Gross 
ignorance or stnpidlty, excessive dullness of intellect, 
obtuseness, ‘ density’; an instance of this. 

1679 G. R, tr. Bo: atuan’s Theat, World vu. 3:8 The 
Crasitnde of Apprehension of our Senses. 1824 Lanpor 
Tmag. Conv, xvii. Wks. 1846 I. 108 Bonaparte, in the crassi- 
tude of his ignorance. 1865 Dublin Univ. Mag. M1. 32 
They... are not panic stricken by ..Colenso’s crassitudes, 
187: M. Cotuns Afrg. & Aferch. I}. x. 292 Amy, not being 
afflicted with crassitude, soon did her work admirably. 

+Cra‘ssity. Obs. rare. [ad. L. crassitas or 
crassilies, {. crass-us: see -ITY. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Crassly (kree'sli), adv, (f Crass a, +-Ly ?.] 
Coarsely ; grossly, ‘densely’; see the ad). 

1664 H. More Alyst. /nig. 1. 217 Being so crassly dis- 
covered and described. 1883 Locxver in Nature XXVIE. 
250 The artist was crassly ignorant of the phenomena he 
attempted to represent. 

Crassness (kne'snés). [f. as prec. +-NEss.] 
The quality of being crass; (physical) density 
(obs.); coarseness, grossness; gross dullness or 
stupidity. 

1545 Ravnotp Syrth Mankynide Uhh iv, The crassenesse 
or thickenes of the inner coote. 1661 Onigen's Opin. in 
Phenix (1721) 1. 69 As well .. a Terrestrial i 
a Spiritual Tenuity. ee H. More Afyst. /nig. xvi. 56 
The crasseness .. of these Superstitions, 1883 Standard 24 
July 5/3 A crassness of vulgarity and presumption. 

+Cra‘ssous, a. Os. rare. [f. L. evass-us 
Crass+-ous: cf. F. evasseux (in Paré 16th c.), 
dirty, sordid.] «= CRA8s a. 

1708 Morteux Aabelais v. xxii. (1737) 100 The Servitnde 
of crassous Ignorance, 1788 H. Clarke School Candidates 
(1877) 20 The imputation of crassous ignorance, 

i Gra-ssula. Bot. [med.L. Crassula, dim. of 
crassa (sc. herba). thick: see Crass.] A name 
applied by the medizeval herbalists to some species 
of Sedum, esp. Orpine; but now limited (by Dil- 
lenins) to a genus of succulent plants, chiefly South 


= CRASSITUDE, 


SSNESS, AS. 


CRASSY. 


African, the type of the N. O. Crassulacew, which 
ineludes the Stonecrops, Houseleeks, Echeveria, ete. 

cxgoo Lanfranc’s Ctrurg. 331 Crassula major is a good 
repercussif for cool mater. 1671 SaLMon Sy, Afed. ui. xxii. 
400 Orpine. Crassula is a good wound herb. 1885 W. Gres- 
WELL in Mac. Mag. Feb. 279/2 Heaths, orchids, crassula:, 
and wild geraniums, 

Henee Crassulaceous a. ot., of the Natural 
Order Crassulacex, of which Crasse/a is the type. 

+ Crassulent, «. Ofs.—° [f. L. crassus Crass: 
ef. erapulent.] 

1656 Biount Glossogy., Crassulent (crassulentus), full of 
grossness, very fat. 

+Cra‘ssy, a. Oés. Also crassie. [f. Crass 
or L. erass-us+-y¥.] a. = Crass, coarse, thiek. 
b. Sordid, dirty, greasy ;=F, crassetx. 

3630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Taylor's Goose Wks. 1. 108/2 
Gcometry would lose the Altitude, The crassie Longitude 
and Latitude. 1648 GacE West. nd. xvi. (1655) 109 They 
take off the scumme or crassy part, 1858 SALA as due 
North 80 A miserable moujik in a crassy sheepskin. 

+Crastin. Obs. rare. [a. OF. crastinz the 
morrow, the day after (any feast), ad. L. crdstizzem 
morrow, f. crés tomorrow + -tinus adj. suffix with 
words of time. Also written crastino after the 
Latin form in dates, e. g. Crastino Sancti Vincentii, 
date of Statnte of Merton, 20 Hen. 3 (Cowell).] 
The day after, the morrow; the crastin of Trinity 
Term = the day after the last day of Trinity 
Term. 

1581-2 Fierewoop Let. 14 Jan. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 212 
II. 284 Sounday being crastino of the Twelfth daye. 1585 — 
7 puly thid.1, 216 IT. 296 Mundaye laste beinge the crastinn 
of Trinitie Terme. 


+ Cra‘stinate, v. Oss.-° 
see prec.] = PROCRASTINATE. 
= PROCRASTINATION. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Crastinate..to delay from day to 
day, to prolong. 1730-6 BatLey (folio’, Crastination, a 
Putting of till to morrow, a Deferring or Delaying, ete. 
1755 JOHNSON, Crastination, delay. [Hence in mod. Dicts.] 

+Cra‘sure. Obs. rare. [f. crase, CRaze v.t 
-URE, app. on analogy of F. forms like drisure 
(13th e.).] Breaking or cracking, fraeture. 

7483 Lyons. Pilgr. Sowle wv. xxx, Gold wylle well enduren 
under the hamoure enlargyng hymself withouten crasure. 

Crasy, crasyd, ohs. ff. Crazy, CRazep. 


-crat, -ocrat, suffix, formerly also -crate, im- 
mediately after F. -crate in aristocrate, démocrate, 
formed from aristocratigue, démocratique, with the 
sense ‘partisan of an aristoeracy or aristocratic 
government, of a demoeracy or demoeratie govern- 
ment’. By an easy transition, aréstocrate came at 
the Freneh Revolution to be nsed for ‘a member 
of the aristocracy’, after whieh -(o)crat is now 
nsed in sneh formations as p/utocrat, member of a 
plntoeraey, cotfonocrat, member of the cottonocracy, 
ete. Autocrat, ¥. autocrate, may have been formed 
direetly on, or with referenee to, Gr. abroxparis, 
but other cognate words were in earlier nse, which 
see intheir places. Henee -cratic, -cratieal. 


Cratch, (kreetf), 4.1 Forms: 2-3 crecche, 4 
ereke, 4-5 cracche, crachche, 4-6 crache, 
eratche, 6 crach, cretche, (6-7 dia/. critch), 
G-ecratch. [ME. crecche, a. OF. creche, cresche 
manger, erib=Pr. crepcha, crepia, It. greppia:— 
Rom. type *creppja, a. Ger. type *cr7ppja (Goth. 
kribjo), whenee OHG. chrippa, Ger. krippe = OF. 
cribé, Crip. Thns cratch and crib are in origin 
identical.]} 

1. A rack or erib to hold fodder for horses and 
eattle in a stable or a eowshed ; in early use some- 


times, a manger. Obs. exe. dial. 

a@x300 Gloss. to Neckam in Wright Voce. I. 106 In 
stabulo sit presepe (g~oss creeche [? crecche]). ¢1350 1i22. 
Palerne 3233 Queyntliche to his cracche was corue swiche 
a _weie Pat men mi3zt legge him [the borse] mete, 1382 
Wveuir /sa, i. 2 The oxe kne3 his weldere, and the asse 
the cracche of his lord. 1580 Barret Adv. C 1530 A Crach 
or cribbe, Prasepium, 1598 Fiorio, Presepio, a cratch, 
a rack, a manger, an oxe-stall in a stable, a crib, 
or a critch. 16316 Surrt. & Marnn. Country Farme 
91 Let his harnes be tied, and he close made fast to 
the cratch. 1653 Urquuarr Radelars 1. iv, Beeves fatned 
at the cratch in Oxe stalls, 1669 Wortvce Syst. Agric. 
(1681) 324 Cratch, a Rack for Hay or Straw. tae ay 
South-country Was., Cratch, or Crttch, a rack. 


b. spec. applied to the ‘manger’ at Bethlehem 
where the infant Jesus was laid. Oés. or arch. 
a@r225 Ancr. R. 260 Heo leiden hine up on heih in one 
crecche, mid clutes biwrabbed. exges Metr. Hom, 64 3¢ sall 
fynd a chylde thar bounden In a creke, wit cloutes woun- 
len, 3382 Wyctir Luke ii. 7 Scbe childide her firste born 
sone, and wlappide him in clothis, and puttide him in a 
cracche. @1569 Kincesmytt Jfan’s Est. x. (1580) 55 A 
stable was his beste house, and acratche his cradle. @ 1654 
SEvDEN 7 aéble-t, (Arb.) 33 The Coffin of our Christmas Pies 
in shape long, is in imitation of the Cratch. 1656 Trapp 
Comm. Matt, ii, 13 From his cratch to his cross, he suf- 
fered many a little death all his life long. @xzir Ken 
Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 48 When we saw him in 
a cratch,a weak, And sucking Babe. 1884 C. D. WARNER 
in Harfer’s Mag. Dec. 9/2 The ‘cratch’, that is, the 
manger In which the infant Jesus was laid. 


[f L. crastinum : 
So Crastina‘tlon 
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tc. Astron, The star-elnster known as Presepe 


(the manger), in the constellation Cancer. 

1647 Latty Cir. Astrol. clix. 667 The ascendant directed 
To the Cratch in the Crab. 

2. A movahle rack for feeding beasts out of doors. 

1523 Fitzuers. Hus. § 70 It is necessary to make stand- 
ynge cratches to caste theyr fodder in. “1577 LB. GoocE 
Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 140 To feede them [sheep] at 
home in cratches. 1688 R, Viciue Armoury vw. 1476/1 
Cratch, or Racks, to give..Sheep..meat in, in the Winter- 
time. 1831 Howitt Seasons 305 The farmer has driven his 
flocks into the farm-yard, where some honest Giles piles 
their cratches plentifully with fodder. 1834 Beit. //usd. 1. 
208 It consists of a cratch in the centre for hay, and four 
mangers projecting from it for corn or roots; the whole 
roofed with boards and mounted on four wheels. 1870 
Auctioneers Catal, in Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bh. 
s. v., Cratches and mangers. 1897 /é/a. Two sheep-cratches. 

+3. transf. A small house, a eot; cf. Cris. Oss. 

¢ 1325 Poem Times Edw. [1 75 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 
27 He priketh out of toune..Into a straunge contré, and 
halt a wenche in cracche. 

4. A wooden grating or hnrdle; a sparred frame 
or rack, for various purposes. /oca/. 

1382 Wycue x Chron. iv. 23 Dwellynge in plauntyngis, 
and in cratchis [1388 heggis]. 1613 Purcnas Piler. vu. 
ix. (1614) 696 In Bengo and Coanza they are forced to set 


vp.-houses upon cratches. /déd. 1x. v. 844 Their Bouacan | 


is a grediron of foure cratches. 1624 Carr. Situ Virginia 
ut. ii, 51 Poore bridges, onely made of a few cratches, 


thrust in the ose, and three or four poles laid on them. 1804 | 


Hull Advertiser 3 Mar. 2/2 A large Bottle Cratch framed 
and tiled. 1863 Morton Cycé. Agric. I. Gloss., Cratch 
(Rutl.), a sort of rack with two legs and two handles, used 
to kill sheep on. 1865 EF. Metevarp Life Wedgwoed I, 201 
And hooked to the beams of the ceiling the great oak-made 
cratch for bacon. 1887 S. Chesh. Gloss. s. v., The cratch 
in a drainer is the frame which supports the curd, and 
allows the whey to ooze out. Cratches are likewise fastened 
round the sides of a cart (e.g. in harvest-time) to allow of 
a larger load being placed upon it. 

5. Cond., as eratch-yard, a yard containing 


eratehes or raeks for fodder. 

i610 W. Fo.xincuan Art of Survey 1. x. 30 Cast into the 
Cratch-yard all Winter, and bestowed on the fallowes next 
September. 18977 NV. WW. Linc. Gloss. Cratch-yard. 

+ Cratch, sb.2 Obs. or dial. [f. Craren v.] 

1. Some cutaneous disease attended with itching. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 11823 (Cott.) Wit pe crache [Faérf. 
skratting] him tok pe scurf. 

2.71 A disease in the fect of horses; the 
Scrarenes, Also a similar disease in sheep. 

1523 Firzurrs. /fusd. § 1x2 Cratches is a soraunce that.. 
appereth in the pasturnes, lyke as the skyn were cut ouer- 
thwarte. 1607 Torseut Four-f. Beasts (1673) 320 Of the 
Cratches, or Rats’-tails.. This is a kinde of long scabby rifts 
growing. .on tbe hinder part, from the fewter-lock up to the 
curb. /éid. 476 Of the warts and cratches of sheep.—This 
disease .. doth annoy the sheep. 1877 in N. W. Linc, 
Gloss. 

+Cratch, v. Ots. Forms: 3 erechen, 4-5 
cracche, 5-6 crache, cratch(e. [Etymological 
history ohsenre; somewhat similar forms are MDu., 
MLG. dratsen (mod.Du. and LG. 4rassen), OHG. 
chrazcén, MUG. kratzen, kretzen, G. hratzen; also 
Da. kradse, Sw. kratsa. Of all these the original 
seems to be the OHG. chrazzon, which corresponds 
to a WGer. *£rattéu, app. the sonrce of F. gratter, 
Pr; Be gratar, It. gratiare. 

The Eng. may possibly have been adopted from Du. or 
LG. in 12-13th c.3 but evidence is wanting. Scratch, 
which appeared in 16th c., appears to be a modification of 
cratch: see Scr-.] 

1. “rans. To seratch. 

¢ 3320 Orfeo 78 She. .cracched hur tyl that sche can blede. 
1362 Lanot. P. 72. A. Prol. 154 He [the cat] wil .. Cracche 
vs, or clowe vs. ¢1475 Stans Puer 63 in Q. Eliz. Acad., etc. 
58 Crache not pi fleche. 1547 Boorpe Brev. Health 966 
A good payre of nayles to crache and clawe. 1582 HutoET, 
Cratche out ones eyes, ocudos exculpere. 

b. absol. or intr. (usually for reff.) 

3393 Lanct. P. Pé. C. vn. 140 Ich crie and cracche with 
my kene nailes, x Fasyan Chron, vir. ccx). 282, ti. of 
them all rased the ly of y* olde egle, and the .ilii, was 
cratchynge at the olde eglys eyen. 1547 Boorpe &rev. 
Health ccxc. 96 Some do name it ych for the pacient must 
crache and clawe. 

2. trans. To seize or snateh with, or as with, 


claws ; to serape np greedily ; to grab. 
The first quot, is possibly an error for crocken or clechen. 
{@122§ $udiana 35 Make me war & wite me wid his 
crefti crokes pat ha me ne crechen.) 1377 Lanot. P. Pd B. 
x1. 139 Al pe clergye vnder cryste ne mijte me cracche fro 
helle. 3564 Becon Wes, Pref. (1843) 26 He that doth no- 
thing but rakeand take, cratch and snatch, keep and sweep 
all that he can get. xg8x J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 
402 Their crafty conveyaunce to cratche uppe the pence. 
Henee Cra‘tching vd/. sé. a 
¢1320 Sexy Sag. (W.) 876 He mot the bringge to swicl 
endiie, Als adda. the bor for his cracbeing. 3545 Rav- 
ee hg Mankynde ¥ vj, In kembyng or cratchinge of 
the heade. 


+Cratchen, -ing. 00s. (exe. dial.) [app. 
the same as CRACON, crakan, with palatalized & ‘ 
bnt it has also the variant form SeraTen1n(G, as if 
associated with the pair cratch, scratch.] In fi. 
The refuse of grease or tallow; =CRACKLING sé, 3. 

x60r Hottanp Pliny II. 369 The... grease ..is to passe 
through linnen bags that it may be tried from all the grosse 
cratchens. 31688 R. Hotme Armoury i. 102/2 Craves or 
Cratchens is the Dross of the Tallow. 1884 Chesh. Gloss. 


CRATER. 


Craicherns or Cratchings, (1) the dried up bits that remain 
after the rendering of lard, uscd for making cratchern cakes 3 
(2) graves, from a chandler’s refuse fat. 1887 S. Chesit. Gloss. 
Cratchin, (1) one of the bits of flesh remaining after the 
‘rendering down’ of lard. 

+Cra‘tcher. Oés. rare. [f. Craton v. + -ER 1] 
One who scratehes or serapes up. 

1534 Barcray Cyt. § Uplondyshin. (Percy Soc.) 32 Hunters 
of ryches, Cratchers of coyne. 

Cratchet, obs. f. CroreHEt. 

Crate (kréit). Also 7 creat, (?S crade). [app. 
ad. L. crat-zs hurdle. 

But connexion with Du. Ara? basket, and its cognates is 
not impossible. Cf. esp. dial. Du. Arat, &ret, a ladder- 
shaped frame attached to the back of a wagon to extend its 
area. Sense 3 is difficult, alike from its sense and early 
date: it may be a different word, though quite possible as 
a fig. application.] 

+L. A hurdle or frame of parallel cross bars. Ods. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 72b, Saynt Laurence 
whan he laye rostynge on the yren crate. 

2. A large casc, basket, or hamper of wicker- 
work, for earryiug erockery, glass, or other goods ; 
any ease or box of open bars or slats of wood, for 
earrying fruit, ete. 

1688 R. Notme sf rmonry in. 239/2 The Women of Lapland 
.-bear on their backs things like Pedlars Creats. ?a1750 
Sack Horner 11 Six jolly blades .. Who on their shoulders 
carry’d crades, And glasses in the same. 19775 JOHNSON 
Gourn, W. Ist. Scot. Wks. 1825 IX. 80, Thave seen a 
horse carrying home the harvest on a crate. 1796 //nél 
Advertiser 6 Feb. 3/2 A sloop loaden with crates of earthen- 
ware. 1840 Hoop Afénansegg cv, The dish and the plate, 
‘Taken out of a Staffordshire crate. 1882 DP, Rozixson 
Under the Gun ut. v. 205 A wicker crate filled with ducks. 

Fix. 159 Texsyson Vivien 623 So lean..the skin Clung 
but to crate and basket, ribs and spine. , f 

The frame in which a glazier carries his 
glass ; also a measure of glass; see quot. 

1823 P. Nichtotson Pract, Build, 420 The glass is bought 
by the crate, which consists of twelve tables of the best. 
1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain § Gi. 186 ‘Iwelve of these 
plates make up what is called a crate or side of glass. 

+3. Applied contemptuonsly to a person. Oés. 

61460 Yowneley Alyst, 201 (Vo Jesus) Com furthe, old 
crate, Belyfe 3 We shalle lede thea trot. 14.. //ozw wWarch. 
dyd Woyfe éetray 213 in Haz. £. 2. 2. (1864) 1. 206 Hyt 
was thy wyfe, that olde crate 

4. Comb., as crate-maker. 

1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6402/4 Ralph Edwards. . Crate- 
mae 1871 Daily Nezvs 16 Sept., Vhe cratemakers’ strike 
in the Staffordshire potteries is at an end. 


Crateful (kr-tful). As many as fill a erate. 

1876 Axniz Tiuiomas Slotted Out xxx. 275 A crateful of 
cackling bens, all fuss and feathers. 

Crateman (kré!'tmain’. Also 8 (?) crades-man. 
A man who carries a crate; a hawker of pottery. 

1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 124 The poor Crate-men, who 
carry them [pots] at their backs. ?@1750 Fach: Horner 18 
For crowders they are rogues I know, And crades-men they 
are worse. 1865 E. Merevarp Life Ikedgwood I. 107 The 
Cratemcn packed their wares, as they came froin the oven, 
into crates which swung on either side their sorry beasts. 

Crater (kréi-to1), [a. L. craézr bowl, hasin, 
aperture of a volcano, a. Gr. «paérnp bowl, lit. 
‘mixer, mixing-vessel ’, f. eepa-, xpa- to mix. (In 
French cratére is late, senses I and 2 heing ad- 
mitted by the Aeademy in 1762, 1798 respectively.) ] 

1. Greek Antig. (A large bowl in which the 
wine was mixed with water, and from which the 
eups were filled’ (Liddell & Seott). Also £rater. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Crater, a cup or bowl, a goblet. 
1774 J. Bryant Mythol, 11. 236 The crater, or cup. 1857 

inch Axnc. Pottery (1858) I. 44 A kind of krater was used 
as a receptacle for the wine or water drawn from the am- 
phore. 1866 J. B. Rose Vive. Eel. & Georg. 94 With 
crater ivy-bound Libations to Lenaus there he sheds. 

2. A bowl- or funnel-shaped hollow at the sum- 
mit or on the side of a volcano, from which eruption 


takes Ree the mouth of a volcano. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage vi, ix. 657 The Vulcan, Crater, 
or Mouth whence fire issued, is about halfe a league in 
Compasse. 1752 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 355 The sides. . form 
a concavity, or crater, resembling a truncated cone, with its 
base uppermost. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) IT. 349 The mountains and craters in the moon, 1867 
Wuittier Abraham Davenport 19 A dull glow, like that 
which climbs The crater's sides from the red hell below. 

|| 3. Astron. A southern constellation, situated 


between Hydra and Leo, west of Corvus, 

1658 Puituirs, Crater. called the bottom of tbe pitcher in 
Virgo, it riseth about the sixteentb of the Calends of March. 
1890 C. A. Younc ee § 38 About the middle of 
his [Hydra’s) length, and just below tbe hind feet of Leo.. 
we find tbe little constellation of Crater. 

4. Mil. The excavation or eavity formed by the 
explosion of a mine; the fnnnel. 

1839 Penny Cyci. XV. 233/2 The dimensions of the crater 
or funnel formed by the explosion depend on the amount of 
the charge. /éid., The ratio between the diameter of the 
crater and the length of the line of least resistance. 

5. Electr. The cavity formed in the positive 
carbon of an are light in the course of eombnstion. 

1892 S. Tuomrson in Electr. Engineer 16 Sept. 281/2 At 
the surface of the positive electrode or crater. 

8. Comb., as crater-formed, -like adjs., -rimt, -wall. 

1830 LyELL Princ. Geol. I. 387 The. .crater-like configura- 
tion. 1869 Puitiirs Vesev. i. 6 Down the steep crater-walls. 
1874 Lussock Wild Flowers i, 6 Each leaflet produces 
honey in a crater-formed gland, 14 
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Hence Craterine (kré'térain) a., = CRATERAL. 
Cra‘terkin, a little crater. Cra‘terless a., withont 
a crater. Cra‘terlet, a small crater; esp. applied 
to the smaller craters onthe moon. Cra‘terous a., 
of the nature of a crater, crater-like. 

1888 Harper's Mag. Sept. 629 The harbor. .with its hills, 
seems of craterine origin. 1888 Pa// Mal! G. 12 Sept. 2/2 
There. .was a small crater twenty feet wide.. The bottom of 
the craterkin was entirely closed, 1890 R. S. Bate Story 
of Heavens 67 Those comparatively craterless peaks, 1881 
Eng. Mechanve 27 May 2831/3 Close along this rill [on the 
moon]..are three craterlets. 1883 Piazz: Ssutn in Nature 
XXVIII. 3x5 The craterlet which forms the tip-top of the 
Peak. 1856 Mrs. Browninc dur. Leigh vin. 341 That 
June day Too deeply sunk in craterous sunsets now For you 
or me to dig it up. 

Crateral (krettéral), a. [f. Crater + -au.] 
Of, belonging to, of the nature of, a (volcanic) crater. 

1860 W. Wenr in Med. Times 4 Feb. 118/2 The alluvial 
deposits in crateral abysses. 1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 195 
A new cone seated within the old crateral hollow. 

Cratered (krétaid), pf a. [£ Crater+ 
-ED*,] Having or furnished with cratcrs. 

1863 /llustr, Beauties Trop. Scenery, Her many cratered 
peaks. 1890 Harfer’s rae July 318/2 The .. moon .. 
cratered over with extinct volcanoes. 

Crateriform (kré'tcriffim, krateti-), a. [f 
L. type *cratériformis, {, crater CRATER and -FoRM.] 

1. Geol., etc. Crater-shaped, crater-like. 

1830 Lyi Princ, Geol. 1. 389 A conical and crateriform 
disposition, 1876 Pace Adv. Text-Bk, Geol. xix. 377 The 
crateriform hills of Auvergne. 

Bot. Cup- or bowl-shaped; concave and 
nearly hemispherical. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 5. 248 
Crateriform, or Saucer-shaped, like rotate, except that the 
broad limb is cupped by some upturning toward the margin. 

+ Crates. Oés. App. a name for a beard of 
some particular cut, or for some parts of it: sce 
Fairholt’s Costume in England Gloss. s.v. Beard. 

1592 Greene Upst. Conrtier in Harl. Misc. V. 406 He 
(the barber] descends as low as his beard and asketh.. 
whether he will have his peak cut short and sharp. .whether 
he will have his crates cut lowe like a juniper bas, or his 
suberches taken away with a rasor? 

Crathe, erron. form for crache, CRATCH. 

+ Cra‘ther. Od. A cradle-scythe: sce CRADLE. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury wt. 72/2 A Crather is..a Sith 
pees a kind of Rack fixed to it for the Ears of Corn to 
ail on. 

+ Cra‘thon, craton. 02s. Also 4 crapayn, 
crayon (?crapon), crathan. [Of uncertain form 
and obscure etymology: app. the same in mean- 
ing as Cracuovn, though the forms of both words 
seem well established.} A term of depreciation: 
(app.) Craven, caitiff. 

¢1340 Gaw. §& Gr. Aut. 1773 He cared for his cortaysye, 
lest crabayn he were. ¢ 1400 J feloyne 680 He saide : * Ale, 
sir Charllyone, That thou thus sone be coines a crayon’. 
@ 1400-50 A le.cander 3078, I bat was stra3t to pe sternes am 
streken now to grond, Now craton, now caitete[Dabl. ALS. 
Nowe a crathan and a Knaffe], now am I kast vndire. 

+Craticle. Ods. rare. [ad. L. craticula fine 
hurdle-work, lattice-work, dim. of crd¢is hurdle : 
sec -ICLE.] A lattice-work, a grating. 

1657 Tomuinson RKenon's Disp. 486 The iniddle Region 
..is divided from the Conistery by a..craticle, 

Cra‘tling. dia/, Also crutlin. =CRrAckLinc 3. 
(Cf. also Crituina.) 

1850 Mappen Wyelif’s Bible Gloss., Critouns [also s. v. 
Croote), cratlings, refuse of frying pan. 1881 Ox/ordsh. 
Gloss. (Suppl.\, Crutlins, the remains of the leaf after the 
lard is extracted, sometimes called scratchins (/slif cruklins). 

Cratometer (kritg-mitez). Also krato-. 
[mod. f. Gr. xparos power + pérpov measure. 

The stem of the Gr. word is xpdre-, and the proper forma- 
tion would be crateometer. Cratometer ought to piean 
‘head-measurer’.] (See quots.) 

1876 Catal. Sci. Appar. S. Kens, 504 Kratometer for 
finding magnifying power, and focal length of objectives, 
Dr. Royston Pigott, F.R.S, 1880 P. Gree Ace. Zodiac I. 
11. 47, I inspected the cratometer, which indicated b force as 
great as that with which I had started. 

Hence Crato-, kratome'trio a., pertaining to 
the measurement of power. 

1836 Emerson Eng. /raits, Land Wks. (Bohn) II. 18 
I have seen a kratometric chart designed to show that the 
city of Philadelphia was in the same thermic belt..as the 
cities of Athens, Kome, and London. 

Craton: scc Cratuon. Crau, obs. Sc.f. Crow. 

Crauas, -es, -ish, obs. ff. Crevice, CRAYFISH. 

Crauaunde, -ant, obs. ff. CRAVEN, 

Crauke, var. of Crawke, Obs, 

Craul(e, obs. ff. CrawL, KRAAL. 

Craump, obs. f.Cramp. Craunce: see CRANTS. 

Craunch, cranch (kranf, kronf), v. [Cranch 
appears after 1600; in early use it varied with 
seranch, still given by Johnson, 1755, as retained 
by the Scots, and now dialectal. As in other 
words where initial ¢cv- and ser- interchange (cf. 
crab, scrab, crap, scrap, cratch, scratch), it is doubt- 
ful which of these is the original. The priority of 
stranch is favoured by its neamess in form and 
sense to some Du. and LG. words. Cf. 16th c. 
Du., in Plantijn 1573, schranzen to split, break, 
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evidently related to MHG. schranz breach, split, 
crack, rent ; ia Kilian 1599 schranzen to break, tcar, 
crush, bruise ; also to chew, crush with the teeth, to 
comminnte or grind (the food) with the tecth ; mod. 
Dn. schransen to eat voraciously, W Flem. schranzen 
to gnash, eat with gnashing of the teeth, to 
craunch ; also EFris. schrantsen, schranssen, to 


tear or snatch to oneself, to eat greedily. 

On the other hand, earlier examples are at present known 
of cranch, and this may, as in the parallel pair crunch, 
scrunch, be really the earlier form. Cyranch might be an 
onomatopacic modification of crash, which was used in the 
very same sense from 16th to 18th c.: see quot. 1730 from 
Bailey's Folio. That association with crash, crush, has 
affected the word, is evidenced hy the later form crunch, 
The original pronunciation was as in branch; the occa- 
sional pronunciation as in faunch is due to the spelling 
with ax (chiefly since Johnson), with the obsolescence of 
the word in living use: cf. Thoreau's spelling cronch.} 

1. trans, = CRUNCH 2, 1, 2. 

163: MasstxcGER Fou. East tv. ii, We prune the orchards, 
and you cranch the fruit. [1658 Rowcanp tr. Afouffet’s 
Theat. [ns. 983 They [locusts] easily eat ears of corn and 
scranch them with a great noise.) 1726 Swirt Gudliver, 
Brobdingnag iii, The Queen. .would craunch the Wing of a 
Lark, Bones and all, between her Teeth. 1730-36 Baitey 
{Folio), Crunch (scranch or crunck) between the Teeth, v. 
Crash. (Crash, to break with the Teeth with a Noise, asin 
eating green Fruit). 
which he was cranching. 1827 Montcomery /’elican Is/. 
ui. 185 The crocodile, the dragon of the waters. .cranch’d his 
prey. 1853 Kane Grinuell Exp. xxix. (1856) 249 The 
separated sides would come together with an explosion like 
a mortar, craunching the newly-formed field. 1864 Kixcs- 
Lev Kom. & Teut. p. lii, Of a thousand acorns... but one 
shall..grow into a builder oak, the rest be craunched up by 
the nearest swine, 

2. intr. and absol, =Cruxcu v. 1 b, 3. 

1637 Hevwoop Xoyall King u. Wks. 1874 VI. 30 Here 
doe cake to cranch, to munch, to eate. ¢1790 Imison 
Sch. Art IL 158 If you find it.. cranch between your teeth. 


1857 Mrs. GaskeLL C. Bronté 7o You encounter strings of | 


mill-hands..cranching in hungry haste over the cinder- 
afhs. 3861 Sata Dutch Pict. iit. 32 The wild beasts can't 
always howling, and yelling, and craunching. 

Ifence Crau‘nching v4/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1836 Gen. P. Thompson E-rerc. (1842) IV. 139 Like the 
cranching of a stone in plum-cake. 1855 Mars. GasSKELL 
North & S. vi, A stealthy, creeping, cranching sound among 
the crisp fallen leaves. 1861 Hotianp Less. Life ix. 131 
As a dog would .. bury it [a bone], only resorting to it iu 
the dark, for private craunching. 

Craunch, cranch, s4._ [f. prec. vb.] 

1. An act, or the action, ofcraunching ; = Cruncu 
sb. 1. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp AMiseries ffnm. Life (1826) 1x. I, 
Mumping your way through a..very sour apple, though 
you are soon reduced to your fore-teeth (grinders ors de 
combat at the first craunch). 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 872 
The all-destroying cranch of Mr. Murray's Review. 

2. That which is or may be craunchcd; ¢.z. 
apples or the like. co//og. 

Mod. ‘The children like the garden, there is plenty of 
craunch there. . 

3. An accumulation of gravel, sand, grit, ctc., 
at the mouth ofa harbour. Joca/, 

B40 Evid. [full Docks Com. 8 There is what we call a 
cranch at the entrance of the harbour; the mud and sand 
accumulated there. A 

4. (cranch.) Mining. A portion of a stratnm or 


vein left in excavating to support the roof. 

1747 Hooson Ainer’s Dict. Fjb, Cranches are left 
though good Ore be in them..fora small Piece of wholes 
will out up a greater weight than pny Timber we can set 
to it. 1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss., Cranch, part of a vein 
left hy old workers. 

Crauwelek: see CROW-LEEK. 

Cravand, -ant, -naunde, obs. ff. CRAVEN. 

Cravas, obs. f. CREVICE. 

Cravat (krive't), sb. Forms: 7 crabbat, 
crabat, cravett, crevet, cravatt, 7-8 crevat, 
7~ cravat, (8-9 gravat). [a. F. cravate (1682 in 
Hatzfeld), an application of the national name 
Cravate Croat, Croatian, a. G. Aradbate (Flem. 
Avrawaat,ad.Croato-Servian A2rvat, //rvat,OSlav. 
Khriivat, of which Croat is another modification ; 


cf. the oe, 

1703 Lond, Gaz. No. 3903/2 Monsieur de Guiche. .Colonel- 
General of the Regiments of Ilorse called the Crovates. 
1731 De For Mem. Cavalier (1840) 119 We fell foul with two 
hundred Crabats. 1752 Hume &ss.n. vii. I. 355 The troops 
are filled with Cravates and Tartars, Hussars and Cossacs.] 

1. An article of dress worn round the neck, chiefly 


“eh men, 

t came into vogue in France in the 17th c. in imitation of 
the linen scarf worn round their necks by the Croatian mer- 
cenaries. When first introduced it was oflace or linen, or of 
muslin edged with lace, and tied in a bow with long flowing 
ends, and much attention was bestowed upon it as an orna- 
mental nccessory. In this form it was originally also worn b 
women. More recently the name was given to a linen or sil 
handkerchief passed once (or twice) round the neck out- 
side the shirt collar and tied with a bow ip front; 
also to a long woollen ‘comforter’ wrapped round the neck 
to protect from cold out of doors. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Crabdat (Fr.)..is often used Sub. 
stantively for a new fashioned Gorget which women wear 
[1674 (ed. 4) Cradat (Fr.) is of late well known with us to be 
that Linnen which is worn about Mens (especially Souldiers 
and Travellers) Necks, in stead of p Band]. x Wit 
Restored, Burse of Reform. (Fairholt), Pray you Madam 


1760 Life & Adv. Cat 28 A leg of | 
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sitt, ile shew you good ware .. Against a stall or on a 
stool Youl nere hurt a crevatt. 1663 Butter ud. 1. iii. 
1166 The Handkerchief about the neck (Canonical Crabat 
of Smeck). 1673 Wycner.ey Love in Wood m. ii, “would be 
as convenient to buy satires against womep ready made, asit 
is to buy cravats ready tied. 1676 ETHEREDGE ‘Man of Mode 
x. i, That a mans excellency should lie in Neatly tying of a 
Ribbond, oraCrevat! 1688 R. HoLme Armoury in. 17/1 
A Cravatt is. nothing else but a long Towel put about the 
Collar. 1695 Concreve Love for L. 1. xiv, Criticks, with 
long Wigs, Steinkirk Cravats, and terrible Faces 1798 Anti. 
Facobin iv. 16 While patriots..with tri-colour’d fillets, and 
cravats of green, Shall crowd round the altar of Saint Guillo- 
tine, 1874 Burnanp Ay time v. 40 He would fold his cravat 
twice round, and tie it Ip the nattiest bow possible. 1888 
Faitx A ufobiog. ILL. xii. 236 Dickens wore one of the large 
cravats which had not then gone out of fashion. 
b. fig. ia reference to bagging or strangling. 

1678 Butter //ud. in. i 341 Hemp..Which others for 
Cravats have worn About their Necks. 1685 Roxd. Ball, 
V.. 607 The Gallows comes next..a hempen Cravat. 1820 
Byron Juan v. Ixxxix, With tough strings of the bow. .To 
give some rebel Pacha a cravat. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as eravat-goose, a name 
for the Canada Goose (Sernicla canadensis), from 
the white mark on its throat; + cravat-string, the 
part by which the cravat was tied. 

1684 Otway Atheist 1. 1, Concerning Poets, Plays .. 
Peruques and Crevat-strings. @1704 1. Brown Wks. IV. 
210 (Fairholt) His cravat reached down to his middle..A 
most prodigious cravat-string peeped from under his chin, 
the two corners of which. .eclipsed three-quarters of his face. 
fb%d, (1760) IV. 223 (D.) The well-ty’d cravat-string wins the 
dame. 1795 Mull Advertiser 13 Jude 4/1 With cravat pud- 
dings battle wage. 1838 Penny Cycl. KI. 308 The Canada 
Goose, or Cravat Goose. .L’Oxe a cravate of the French. 

Hence Crava‘t v. ¢rats., to furnish with a cravat, 


Jig. to cover as with a cravat; ifr. to pnt on a 
cravat. Crava‘tless a., without a cravat. Cra- 
va‘tted 2., wearing acravat. t+ Cravatteer, one 
who tics a cravat. (All more or less #once-wds.) 

1814 Svp. Sait Mem. & Lett. (1855) II. cvi, Douglas 
alarmed us the other night with the or 1.. cravatted 
his throat with blisters, and fringed it with leeches. 1827 
Lytton Pelham xxxiii, 1 redoubled my attention to m 
dress; I coated and cravatted. 1834 Slackw. Mag. XXXVI, 
779 Pozzlethwayte was. .cravat-less. 1848 TuackERay Vaz, 
Fasr|, The young man..handsomely cravatted. 1853 C. 
Bronte Villette xiv. (D) So nicely dressed .. so booted and 
gloved and cravated. 1859 Chad. Jrn/. XI. 319 The 
master of the wardrobe put the cravat round the royal 
neck, while the ’ cravatteer ° tied it. 

Crave (kré'v), v. Forms: 1 craflan, 2-5 
crauen, 4- craue, crave; (also § crawyn, 5-6 
Se. eraif.f, crayff). [OE. crafian:-—OTent. type 
*kratéjan ; akin to which ON. had in same sense 
hrefja (:— kratjan), Sw. krafva, Da. kreve to de- 
mand, require, exact: ef. ON. érafa fem. craving, 
demand. Not known elsewhere 1n Teutonic, bnt 
4rab-, kraf- has been conjectured to be the root of 
craft, with a radical sense of ‘to force, exact’. ] 

+1. trans. To demand (a thing), to ask with 


authority, or by right. Ods. . P 
¢10a5 Crut’s Sec, Laws 70 in Thorpe 1. 412 3if hwa wite 


crafize. 1 O. E. Chron., Pat he [Lanfranc] mid rite 
crafede bas ba he crafede, /5¢d., Kal prt se arceb' xt him 
crafede eadmedlice zefylde. ¢ 1250 Gen. & Fx. 1667 Quat- 


so Su wilt for hire crauen, Aske it wid skil and du salt hauen. 

¢ 1380 Cast. Love 249 And peuwe and bral may vot craue 

rw riht non heritage to haue. fda. 257 Pat mowe his 
eritage craue. 

+ b. To demand the presence of (a person) before 

a tribunal ; to ‘appeal ', to summon; to prosecute. 

Oés. [Cf. 11th c, Anglo-L. cravare ’ postulare, in 


judicium mitterc’, Du Cange.] 

¢1000 Sax. Leechd. Il, 288 Dat man..crafode hine op 
hundrede. a1j00 £. £. Psalter cxviii. 121 Noght gif pou 
me to me cravand (L. perseguentibus me), /bid, 122 bbe 
pe proude sal crave me[L. non calumnientur mihi su, }. 


ce. Here perhaps belongs the Sc. Law use: To 


ask (as of right) from a Jegal tribnnal. 
x68: Stain /nst. xv. 38 § 28 [Entitled] to compete and 
crave preference. x818 [see 3]. 1881 Alloa Advertiser No. 
1617. 3/1 They will crave interdict in the Court of Session. 
2. To nsk earnestly, to beg for (n thing), esp. as 
a gift or favonr, Const. of, from (+ at) a person. 
@ 1300 Cursor Af, 8400 (Cott.) For a pat i haue, 
Ani couenand of pe to craue. ‘avelok 633 He sat 
np, and crauede hred. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Cérvn, (1810) 60 
Pe erle com himself mercy for tocraue. ¢ 1590 Greene Fr, 
Bacon v. 89 To crave some succour of the jolly friar, 1598 
Suaxs. Kom. & Fu. x. vy. 113 Madam your mother craues 
a word with you. 1594 Carew //uarte’s Exam. Wits xiv. 
(1596) 239 Salomon..craued wisdom from heaven. 1612 
Bipte Mark xv, 43 loseph.. went in boldly ynto Pilate, and 
craued the body of Iesus. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 193 P 
. I the rather make bold to crave Bo Advice. 1839-40 
V. Invine Wolfert's R. (1855) 258 The cavalier. .knelt and 
craved p benediction. 1868 J. T. Netrtesnir £ss. Brown- 
ing’s Poetry ii. 73,1 must crave the indulgence of the 
philosophic reader. f 
b. Often in the conrtcous or apologetic phrases 
To crave pardon, leave, etc. Cf. BEG v. 3. 
1575-6 Tuynne in Aninadv. Introd. (1865) 54 Cravinge 
pardonne for mytedious writinge. 1666 Drvpen A a, A/iraé. 
ref. Wks, (Globe) 40, I must crave leave to tell you. 736 
Berkerey Disc. Wks. 1871 III. 421, I shall crave leave to 
make use of some unsuspected testimonies. 1820 Scorr 
Monast. xvi, 1 crave leave to observe, that [ete.. 1849 
James Woodman y, Let me crave pardon for haying de- 
tained you so long. 
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c. To beg to know; ask to be told or informed. 
15996 Suaks, Tam. Shrew u. i. 180 If she denie to wed, 
lle craue the day When I shall aske the hanes. 1735 Pore 
Donne Sat. iv. 67 ‘Permit * (he cries) ‘no stranger to your 
fame To crave your sentiment.’ 1748 SmMotLeTt Kod. Rand, 
(1845) 35 He craved my name. 
To crave ¢o do, or that something be done. 
e175 Pater Noster 74 in Lamb. Hom. 59 His nome..he 
hit haleze pet we crauen. ¢1440 Boctus (Laud MS. 559) 
fol. 5b, I woll not craue Yooure doieniee ne yoour tre- 
soure to haue. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. {ndia Pref 8, I do 
--but onely crave that it may please thee [etc.}. 1g97 
Suas. x Hen. V7, 11. ii. 46 When Ladyes craue to be en- 
countred with. 1645 Mitron Tetrach. Wks. 1738 1. 246 
Here are no Laws made, here only the execution of Law is 
crav‘d might be suspended. a1670 Hacker Ads, Williams 
1. (1692) 4 The Keeper craved to be heard. — 
e. To crave oe a person Zo do a thing (0és.), or 
that he do something. 

1590 SPENSER F,Q). 1. ti. 26 Craving of you, in pitty of my 
state, To doe none ill, 1833 H. Martineau Caenamon & P. 
iv. 65 The verdure seemed to crave of the light clouds.. 
that they would descend in showers. : 

3. To ask, request (a person) of, after, for athing, 
to do something ; also, with double object, a person 
a thing, 

a Tiss Aner. R. 2 3e..hahbeSd moni dai iremd on me [v.». 
icraued me] efter riwle. 1393 Laxot. P. P72. C. 1v. 278 
Maistres pat techen clerkes crauen hure for nede._@ 1400-50 
Alexander 887 (Ashmole MS.) Litill kyngis..Caires into 
pe curte to craue him par dettis, 1471 Rietev Comp Alch. 
v. in Ashm., (1652) 160 Dyscover yt not whoever thee crave. 
1513 Dovuctas nets 1. viii. 45 His auld promis na mair 
will Thym craif. 1663 Gerpier Counsel Gva, None of 
those who are pleased to accept it, are craved to Patronize 
it. 1818 Scorr Ht. Alid?. xti, The crown, says he, canna 
be craved to prove a positive. 

4. To ask (a debtor) for payment, to dun. Sv. 

1812 W. Incram Poems 75 (Jam.) He..strives to pay what 
he is due, Without repeated craving, 1825-79 JAMIESON 
s.v.,‘I crav‘d him whenever I met him’. 

5. tvansf. Of persons (their appetites, etc.):; To 
long or yearn for, to desire earnestly; to call for 
or demand, in order to gratify a desire or appetite ; 
to have a craving for. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 4442 3e couett & craue castels & 
rewmes, 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husd. 1. (1586) 87 
Who so ploweth his Olive Garden, craveth fruite. 1611 
Biste Prov. xvi. 26 His mouth craueth it of him. 1669 
Penn No Cross 1. v. § 11 What the Eye views not, the 
Heart craves not. 1737 Pore Hor. Zpist.u. ii. 212 If, when 
the more you drink, the more you crave, You tell the 
Doctor. 1875 Hetrs “ss., Aids Contentm. 11 Each of us 
craves a recognition of his talents and his labours. 1890 
Besant Demoniac v.57 The thing..that feeds the disease 
and that the disease constantly craves. A 

6. fig. Of things. To need greatly, to require, to 
eall for, demand (something necessary or desirable). 
(Const. also with inf. or obj.-clause.) 

1576 FLemine Panopi, Epist. 156 Necessitie craveth, that 
with him..conference be not refused. 1577 B, Gooce 
Hevesbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 180 b, Bees .. crave diligent 
regard, when they are about to swarm 1893 Snaxs. Rich. 
11, 1. 44 His designes craue hast. 1611 — Cyd. 1. ii. 362. 
1634 Sir T. Herserr Trav. 183 The Ananas for goodnesse 
and shape may crave attention. 1770 Lancuorne Plutarch 
(1879) I. 161 Other parts of matter..crave the force of fire 
as an informing soul. 1814 Scotr Ld. of Isles 1. x, The 
time craves speed! 1820 — /vanhoe xvii, But come, fill a 
flagon, for it will crave some time to tune the harp. 

- &. intr. Const. for, after. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 25823 (Cott.) For es na man mai merci 
haue pat wil noght ask and efter craue. ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Wife's Prot, 5:8 (Harl.) What thyng we may not lightly 
haue, Therafter wol we sonnest crie and craue. ¢1440 York 
Myst. xxiv. 142 And for comforte bei call and craue, 1526 
Prlgr, Perf. (W. de W.1 53) 248 b, It wyll craue importunely 
for sustenaunce._@ 1641 SucKLinc (J.), Once one may crave 
for love. 1736 Butter Axed. 1. iii. 66 Vices. .like so many 
harpies, craving for their accustomed gratification. a 1862 
Bucxre Civiliz, (1869) III. v. 380 They taught the men of 
their generation to crave after the unseen. 

b. adsol. 

1393 Lanct. P. Pd. C, vis. 49 And non so bold beggere to 
iyaden and craue, ¢1460 Yowneley Myst, 11 (Cain) It is 
hetter hold that I have Then go from doore to doore and 
crave. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres u, i. 24 Not begging 
hor crauing with bolde and shamelesse faces. 164z FULLER 
Holy and Prof, Stu. xix.* 127 He who gives to day may 
Crave tomorrow. 1693 Drypen Persins (J), Who, spite of 
all his store, Is ever craving, and will still’be poor. 1865 
S. Barinc-Goutp Werewolves xiv. 248 At that time the old 
man was craving with hunger. 

Henee Craved //. a., hegged, entreated. 

1614 Br. Hatt Xecoll. Treat. 60 The last refuge o. 
craved, denied, and constrained courtesie? 

Crave (krév), sé. [f. the verh.] =Cravine. 
(Not in general use.) 

1830 Fraser's Lady 3 I. 134 His evave and his vanity so far 
deluded him, that.. he attempted to obtain distinction as an 
orator, 1864 Spectator 6 Dec. 1363/1 A crave for deeper 
knowledge. 1884 A. Forses Chinese Gordon v. 144 The 
crave to bedoing something had so overmastered him. 


Craven (kré'v’n), @. and sé. Forms: 3, 7 
eravant (crau-), 5 erauaunde, 6 cravine, -yne, 
7 eravand, 6-craven. [In early ME. cranant 
(rare), etymology ohscure, 
_ Mr. Henry Nicol (Proc. Phil. Soc., Dec, 1879) suggested 
its identification with OF. cravanté,crevanté, crushed, over. 
come : see Cravext v. But the total absence of the fzxal é 
from the word, rt a drte when English still retained final cy 
makes a difficulty, Others have considered it a variant, in 
some way, of Creant (OF. cveant, craant), which isa much 
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more frequent word in the same sense in ME. The difficulty 
here is to account for the v(#), for which popular association 
with Crave v. and its northern pa. pple. craved has heen 
conjectured. ] 


+1. Vanquished, defeated; or, perh., confessing 
himself vanquished. Oés. 

@ 122g St, Marher, 11 Ich am kempe ant he is crauant pet 
me wende to ouercumen, @ 1225 Leg. Aath, 133 Al ha 
icneowen ham crauant & ourcumen, & cweden hire be 
meistrie & te menske al up. 

b. 70 ery craven: to acknowledge oneself van- 
quished, to give up the contest, surrender. Also /ig. 

a 163% Coxe /us¢.m. (1648) 221 If he become recreant, that 
is, a crying Coward or Craven he shall for his perjury lose 
liberam legem, 1639 Futter //oly War ww. xi. (1840) 196 
lle had been visited with a desperate sickness, insomuch that 
all art cried craven, as unable to help him, 1768 Buacksrone 
Comm. IIT, 340 Or victory is obtained, if either champion 
proves recreant, that is, yields, and pronounces the horrible 
word ofcraven. 1805 SoutHey Madoc fx HW xv, 1. .will make 
That slanderous wreich cry craven in the dust. 1869 Frex- 
man Novm, Cong. (ed. 2) IIl. xv. 451 Neither King nor 
Duke was a man likely to ery craven. ; 

2. That owns himself beaten or afraid of his op- 
ponent; cowardly, weak-hearted, abjectly pusil- 
lanimous, 

2ar400 Morte Arth. 133 Haa! cranaunde knyghte! a 
cowarde pe semez! 1598 Drayton /ferotc. Fpist.v. 77 Those 
Beggers-Brats.. Ally the Kingdome to their cravand Brood, 
1602 Suaks, //amt, vv, iv. 40 Some craven scruple Of thinking 
too precisely on the event. 1656 ‘Trarp Comme 1 Cor. xv. 53 
Death is here out-braved, called craven to his face. 1808 
Scotr Maru, v. xii, The poor craven bridegroom said never 
aword. 1848 Macautav //ist. Ang. 11. 592 All other feel- 
ings had given place to a craven fear for his life. 

b. Applicd to a cock: see B 2. Oéds. 

1579 Lyty Luphucs (Arb.) 106 Though hee bee a cocke of 
the game, yet Euphues is content to be crauen and crye 
creake. 1609 Br. W. Bartow Ausw. Nameless Cath. 164 
‘This Crauen Cocke, after a bout or two..crowing a Con- 
quest, being ready presently to Cry Creake.  ¢1622 
Frercuer Love's Cure u. ii, Wks. (Rudg.) I. 161/1 Oh, 
craven-chicken of a cock o’ tht game! 1649 G. Dasien 
Trinarch., Hen, V, xlix, Red Craven Cocks come in. 

B. sé. 1. A eonfessed or acknowledged coward. 

1581 J. Bett Maddon's Answ. Osor. 349 Monckes and 
Friers, and that whole generation of Cowled Cravines. 
I suaks, (fen. V, ww. vii. 139 Hee is a Crauen and a 
Villaine else. 1610 Rowtanps A/artin Mark-all 53 In re- 
gard of manhood a meere crauant. 1795 Soutuev Foax of 
Arc x. 458 Fly, cravens | leave your aged chief, 1860FRouDE 
fist, Eng. V1. 73 He climbed to the highest round of the 
political ladder, to fall and perish like a craven, 

2. A cock that ‘is not game’. 

1596 Suaks. Taw. Shr. un, L228 No Cocke of mine, you 
crow too like acrauen, 1611 Sreep /fist. Gt. Brit, 1x1 iv. 
x4 Whereto the Pope, (no Crauant to be dared on his owne 
dung-hill) as stoutly answered, 1826 Gent/, Afag. Feb. 
157/r It is certainly a hard case that a fighting-cock should 
kill an unoffending craven. A 
C. Comé., as craven: hearted, -like adj. & adv. 

1615 Crooks Body of Man 245 All creatures whose Tes- 
ticles are hidde within should be faynt and crauen-hearted. 
1705 Hickerinecit, Priest-Cra/t Whs. (1716) III. 56 Notas 
Gentlemen and Scholars, but (Craven like) calling upon the 
Jailors, the Sumners, etc. 1836 Wintrier Song of the Freei, 
Shrink we all craven-like, When the storm gathers? 


Cra‘ven, v. [f. prec.] To make eraven or 
eowardly, to render spiritless through fear. Henee 
Cra‘vened f#/. a. 

t61x Suaxs. Cyuid. ui. iv. 80 Against Selfe-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so Diuine That crauens my weake 
hand. 1645 QuarLes Sol, Recant. v. 81 This enslaves Our 
craven’d Spirits so. 1683 Drypen D& Guise w. iii, Awed 
and cravened, as he had been spelled. 1826 Mrs. Bray De 
Fotx xix. (1884) 219 There are circumstances which can 
craven a spirit that never shook before the sword. 

+Cra‘venly, a. Os. rare. [f. CRAVEN 56. + 
“LY!, Cf. cowardly adj.] Of the nature of a 
craven, cowardly. 

1653 GAVoEN /Jicrasp. 561 Of no mean and cravenly kind. 

Cravenly (kré-v'nli), adv. [f. CRAVEN a.+ 
-Ly 2,] In a eraven manner. 

« Smita Wks, (1867) I. 479 Too cracking or too 
tefully. 1622 S. Warp 


@159' 
cravenly, Too hateful or too 
Life of Faith in Death (1627) 64 He neither foolishly thinkes 
to resist..nor..crauenly yeelds. 1887 Chicago Advance 18 
Aug. 52x They grovel cravenly under dread of what may be 
termed the ‘social boycott *, 

Cravenness (krétv’nués). rave. [f. as pree. 
+-NESS.] Abjeet or acknowledged cowardliness. 
1850 W. Anperson Regen. (1871) 76 In the cravenness of 

your spirit. 1882 Fraser's Mag. XXV. 373 Your craven- 

ness is past all bearing. 

+ Cravent, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. eravanter (era- 
venter, crevanter) to crush, overeome, overwhelm = 
Pr. evebantar, Sp., Pg. guebrantar to break, erush, 
etc.:—L. type *crepantare, f. crepantem pr. pple. 
of crepare to crackle, rattle, clatter, also to hurst 
or break (¢zér.).] trans. To vanquish, to overthrow. 

¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn li. 194 He craueoted & ouer- 
threw al before him. 


Craver (kréi-vaz). In 4 -ere, 5 -are, -our. [f. 
CRAVE v. + -ER.] 
+1. An appellant, an aecuser. Ods. 


@1300 E, E. Psalter \xxi. 4 And meke be cravere so he 
salle [L. Auneiliabit calumniatorent) 


2. One who asks or begs (favours, gifts, ete.) ; 
an importunate or urgent asker ; a beggar. 


CRAW. 


1406 Hoccteve La Male Regle 429 As the shamelees 
crauour wole, it gooth. ¢1532 Drewes Jutrod. Fr. in 
Palsgr. 917 Craver, truand, 1548 Uva. Erasm. Par. 
Pref. 18b, Being cravers not of the least importune sort. 
1608 Suaks. fer. 1. i, g2 But crave? Then I'll tern 
craver too, and soJ shall 'scape whipping. ¢ 1660 Jovial 
Crew in Bag ford Ball. 1. 196 A Craver my Father, a Maun- 
der my Mother. 1838 Yait's Afag. Vi 502 A levier of 
taxes, a craver of benevolence. 

3, One who longs or carnestly desires. 

1849 Trexen .Virac, Introd. 78 The lovers of, and cravers 
after, the marvellous. 1883 American VIL. 154 Cravers 
for entotional excitement. 

+b. Applied app. to the appetite. Ods. 

1591 Fronio 2nd frites 49 R. Master, dinner is readic, 
shall it be set upon the board? .S.I pray thee doo so.. 
.V. My erauers, as the scots man says, serues me well. 

Craves, -eys, obs. ff. CRAYFISH. 

Craves, obs. f. CREVICE. 


Craving (krtvin’, 7. 5d. 

Tl. Aectsation ; perseention., Ods, 

@1300 £. Psalter exviil. 134 Fra craving of men [L. a 
calumutis Aominum|me hie pou. 

2. Earnest or urgent asking; begging. 

€ 1430 Fycemasonry 359 Loke that thou pay wele every 
mon algate .. ‘That no cravynge be y-mad to the. —1g62 AE 
Hevwoop Prov, 4 fpigr. (1867) 29 Shamfull crauyng must 
hane shamefull naie. 1612-5 Br. fan. Contempl., No TM, 
vi, The opening of the Malady was a craving of cure. 1648 
Etkon Bas,, Let my craving, O lord, be accepted of. 1704 
J. Loan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 345 An unjust 
method of craving and getting. 

th. Craving of the principle (Logie): =L. 
petitio princifit or ‘begging the question’. Obs. 

1§87 Gotuinc De Mornay ix. 122 1s not this a setting 
downe of that thing for a ground, which.-resteil to be 
prooued, and (to speake after his owne maner) a crauing of 
the principle? 

3. Urgent desire; longing, yearning. 

16.. R. L'Estrancr (J), A regular vicissitude and suc: 
cession of cravings and satiety. 1732 Berkerey Adiphr. 
1. $1 ‘The first care of mankind is to supply the cravings of 
nature, 1856 Frovpe //ist, Hug. (1858) I, vite x82 A 
craving after prophecies .. had infected all ranks. 1890 
Besant Demoniac 58 A man liable to attacks of craving 
for strong drink. 

Craving, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -1ne 2] 

1. That asks or begs earnestly ; urgent or impor- 
tunate in asking or beseeching. 

1668 Rycaut Ottoman Emp, (1686) 161 Covetous and 
craving ‘Turks. 19745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman ii, (1841) b. 
17 Our poor are very craving, and Money at this time very 
scarce. 1887 Chartty Organ. Rev. Nov. 416 Craving ap- 
peals in the newspapers. . 

2. Urgently desiring, longing, hungering. 

1688 Mirck Fy. Pict. s.v., To havea craving stomach, 
1757, Jouxson Ramdblcr No. 155 * 8 When some craving 
passion shall be fully gratified. 1818 Jas, Miu. Brit. /adia 
I1.1v, v. 187 Meer Causim. .regarded the supposed treasures 
--With a craving appetite. ; 

Cra‘vingly, a. [f. pree. +-Ly.] Inacraving 
manner. 

1621 Lapy Mary Wrotn Urania 461 The Iamhollian then 
cast his eyes crauingly towards her. 1865 G. Merenita 
R. Flemingi.4 Thecharacteristic of girls havinga disposition 
to rise is to be cravingly mimetic. 1890 Cham. Frul. 22 
Nov. 741/1 Gazing cravingly in her upturned face. 

Cra‘vingness. [f. as pree.+-NEss.] Craving 
state or quality. . 

1675 Hower Living Temple Wks. (1834) 31/1 Nor by in- 
digence is here meant cravingness, or a sense of want only. 

Cravish, Cravyn, obs. ff. CrayrisH, CRAVEN. 

Craw (kr9), s. Also 4-6 crawe, 6 craye. [ME. 
crawe, repr. an unrecorded OF. *crazga, cogn. with 
OHG. chrago, MHG. &rage, Du. fraag neck, 
throat; or else a. later Norse Avage, Da. crave 
in same sense. The limitation of sense in English 
is special to this language.] 

1. The Crop of birds or inseets. . 

1388 Wye. 2 A’ugs vi. 25 The crawe of culueris. 
Margin, In Latyn it is seid of the drit of culuers; but drit 
is..takun here..for the throte, where cornes, etun of 
culueris, ben gaderid. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 101 Craw, or 
crowpe of a byrde, or oper fowlys, gabus, vesicuda, 1552 
Hvvoet, Craye or gorge of a byrde, ingluutes. 1565-78 
Coorer Thesaurus, Chelidonit .. Little stooes in the crawe 
of aswallow. 1604 Drayton Owle 75 The Crane .. With 
Sand and Gravell burthening his Craw. | 1774 Hunter in 
Phil. Trans, LXIV, 313, Some birds, with gizzards, have 
a craw or crop also, which serves as a reservoir, and for 
softening the grain. 1855 Loner. //iavw, viii. 209 ‘Till their 
craws are full with Lae, 1855 ‘THACKERAY Newcomes 
II. 35 Such an agitation of plumage, redness of craw, and 
anger of manner as a maternal hen shows. F 

3. transf, a. The stomach (of man or animals). 


humorous or derisive. ‘ 
1573 A. Anorrson Exp, Benedicins 43 (T.) To gorge their 
craws with bihbing cheer. 1581 J. Bern Hladdon's Answ. 
Osor. 320 b, Stuffing their crawes with most exquisite vy- 
andes. 1791 Woxcotr(P. Pindar) Resmonstrance Wks. 1812. 
Il. 44 They smite their hungry craws. 1822 Byron Fuavz 
vin. xlix, As tigers combat with an empty craw. 
+b. Zo cast the craw: to vomit. Obs. 
@1829 SKELTON El. Rumnyng 489 Such a bedfellow 
Would make one cast hiscraw. 
+3. éransf. The breast ofahill, Obs. rare. 
a16s8 Crevetanp Afay Day ii, Phoebus tugging up 
Olympus craw. i : ' 
+b. Humorously applied to a cravat, falling over 
the chest in a hroad fold of laee or muslin, 
See Fairholt s.v. Neckeloth. 


{see -InG 1] 
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1787 ‘G. Gampapo’ Acad. Horsenien (1809) 14 The crea- | Tfottentots, or other South African natives: in 


tures with monstrous craws. 1790 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 135 
Now, at his word, th’ obedient muslin swells, And beaux, 
with ‘ Monstrous Craws,’ peep out at pouting belles, 

4. Comb, +craw-bone, the ‘merry-thought’ of 
a bird, which lies over the craw; craw-thumper 
(slang), one who beats his breast (at confession) ; 
applied derisively to Roman Catholic devotees ; 
so craw-thump wv. 

16r1 Corcr, Bruchet, the craw-bone, or merrie thought of 
a bird. 1785 Worcott (P. Pindar) Ode to R. A.'s Wks. 1812 
1.93 Weare no Craw-thumpers, no Devotees. 1797-1802 G. 
Cotman Br. Grins, Aut, & Friar 1. xxxv, Sir Thomas and 
the dame were in their pew Craw-thumping upon hassocks. 
1873 Slag Dict., Craw thuntper,a Roman Catholic. Com- 
pare Brisket-beater. 

+ Craw, v.! Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

a. frans. To craw oul: to fill or distend like a 
bird’s craw. b. 7o craw 7: to fill one’s ‘ craw’. 

21658 CLEVELAND Content 31 To craw out a Purse With 
th’ molten Cinders of the Universe? 1708 Motreux Kade- 
fais v. vi.(1737) 20 We might..gorge it, craw it. 

Craw, v.“ Obs. exc. dial. [Echoic: see Crow 
sb.) = Caw v.: said of rooks or crows. 

@ 1658 Ussner Aas. vi. (1658) 216 The Crowes..when the 
men wandered out of the way in the dark, would with 
their crawing, call them into the right way again. 1868 
Arkinson Cleveland Gloss., Craw, to caw or croak; said 
of the crow and rook. 

Craw, Sc. and north. form of Crow. 

|Craw-craw (krokro:). athol. [app. a 
Dutch Negro name, from Du. éraauzy scratch, 
Araauw-en to scratch, to claw.] A malignant 


species of pustulous itch, prevalent on the African | 


coast, especially about Sierra Leone. 

1863 Wanderings in IW. Africa I. 93 A bad kind of 
scabies, commonly called craw-craw.-.not confined to man- 
kind; goats and other animals often die of it. 1891 Vature 
20 Aug., A papulo-vesicular skin disease called craw-craw 
is endemic in the sleeping sickness region .O’Neil found a 
filaria-like parasite in the vesicles of craw-craw. 

Crawdoun: see CRADDON. 

Crawe, obs. f. Craw, Crow. 

Crawed (kr$d), a. rave. [f. Craw sb. +-ED*.) 
Tlaving a craw or crop. 

31756 [. Browne Yamaica (1789) 348 Most sorts of birds, 
especially those of the craw'd kind, feed much on its seeds. 

Crawfish (keg fi), sb, = CRAYFISH q.v. 

1, Still the usual name in U.S. in sense 3 a. 

2. U.S. colleg. Onc who retreats from or backs 
out ofa position ; a political renegade or turn-coat ° 
cf. CRAWFISH 2. 

1860 in Barttett. 1889 in Farmer. 

Crawfish, v. U.S. collog. [f. prec.; from the 
animal’s modc of locomotion.] zuér. To retreat 
from a position taken up; to ‘back out’. 

@ 1860 in Bartiett Dict. Asmer., We acknowledge the 
corn, and retreat, retrograde, crawfish, or climb down.— 
Cairo Times. 1888 The Voice (N. Y.) 5 July, The remark 
defeated him for Governor. He tried to crawfish out of it 
. but it didn’t work. 1888 San Francisco Weekly Exam. 
22 Mar. (Farmer), He was afraid to bet and crawfished out 
of the issue by claiming that he didn’t drink. 

Crawful (kr6-ful). rave. As mnch as fills a 
bird's craw. 

31831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 170 A crawful of half-digested 
shrimps 

+ Crawke, crauke. Ods. [Etymology obscure; 
but cvidently closely akin to Cracow, and perh. to 
Crack 2. or F, craguer.] =CRACKLING 3. 

¢132§ Prose Psalter cili]. 4 My bones dried as craukes, 
c1440 Promp. Parw, 101 Cracoke [error for crawke], relefe 
of molte talowe or grese (v. 7. crauche [?craucke], crawke 
or crappe), cresinon, 

Crawl (kr), 55.1 [f Crawn v1] The action 
of crawling; a slow creeping motion. 

1818 Suetrey Nez, {slave x. xiii, Inthe silence. .Was heard 
on high the reptiles’ hiss and crawl. 1853 Kane Grinned? 
Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 307, 1 rather dislike the crawl of centi- 
pede or slime of snail. 

Crawl (kr§l), 54.2. Also 7-8 crawle, craul(o. 
See also Kraau. [a. Colonial Du. draal, a. Sp, 
corral: see CORRAL.) 

+1. An enclosure, pen, or building for keeping 
hogs (in the West Indies). Oés. 

1660 Hickerincitt Yamaica (1661) 17 They build two or 
three little Houses, or more; by them called a Crawle, and 
in these, they first inclose these tame Hoggs. 1707 SLoane 
Pharr 1. p. xvii, These Crawles or houses and sties built 

lor feeding and breeding hogs. 

b ‘On the coast of Africa, a pen for slaves nwaiting ship- 
ment’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk, 1867). 

2. A pen or enclosnre of stakes and hurdles in 
shallow water on the sea-coast, to contain fish, 
turtles, etc. Also a reservoir for keeping caught 
turtles, lobsters, etc. in stock for the market. 

yea Fatconer Diet. Marine (1789), Craw, a sort of pen 
formed by a barrier of stakes and hurdles on the sea 
Coast, to contain any sort of fish within it. 1833 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle xvi, (1859) 420 The Turtle Crawls filled with 
beautiful clear water. 1883 Pal? Mall G. 21 Nov. 11/1 The 
Custom is to give the turtles in stock..three days in the 
‘crawl’ and three days in the tank. 1885 Laoy Brassey 
The Trades 338 The spongers go asbore and build 2 pen, 
or ‘crawl ', of stakes, close to tbe water's edge. 

3. A village, or enclosure of huts, of Bushmen, 


which sense commonly written KRAAL q.v. 

Crawl (krgl), v.1 Forms: 4 croul, creul, 
crul, 4-7 craule, crawle, 5-6 crall, 7 craul, 7- 
crawl [A rare word in ME. and apparently only 
northern; prob. from Norse: cf. Da. and Norw. 
4ravle to crawl, climb up, Sw. Arvafla to grope, 
Icel. Avafla to paw or scrabble with the hands 
(mod.Icel. 4rafla fram tir to crawl out of), The 
word existed also in West Germanic, but the corre- 
sponding OE. form *craffian has not been found. 

To Norse Ara/fa corresponds an OLG. *hratalén, wbence 
ssthe. HG, Aradelen, krabeln to crawl, creep, still used in 
various HG. dialects, but now replaced in mod.G. by 
krabbein (see Kluge). The word is a frequentative from an 
OTeut. vb. stem *4rat.: kre? to scratch, claw, paw: cf. 
Cras v.2 and see Grimm Arabéeln, kribbeln. 

Vhe diphthongal ME. crauée, crawle (from cravie), was 
reduced to spate by end of rsthc., riming with ssaé/ in 
Spenser: cf. the form-history of Awe. But the phonology 
of the carly forms crewdle, creule, croule, crule, is obscure; 
crewle reminds us of M Du. crévelen, but croule, crule, sug- 
gests some confusion with Crow, Fr. crouler> see esp. 
sense 6.] - 

1. intr. To move slowly in a prone position, by 
dragging the body along close to the ground, as a 
child upon its hands and knees, any short-limbed 
quadruped or reptile, an insect, serpent, worm, slug. 

ax3z00 Cursor Af. 6612 (Cott.) Pai fand bot wormes 
creuland emid [v. r. Gété, crouland, Fairf crawlande, Trix. 
crulyng] /é4id. 11836 (Cott.) Wormes creuld [Gort. cruled, 
Fairf, crauled, Tr. cruled] here and pare. 1570 Levins 
Manip, 44/1 To craule, repere, serpere. 1590 Spenser /. O. 
1, i, 22 Serpents small..Which swarming all about his legs 
did crall. 1665 Hooke Aficrogr. 201 Spiders..craul under 
the Rail. 1720 Gav Poems (1745) 1. 100 Slow crawl'd the 
snail, 1863 Geo. Etiot Romola in. xii, The children 
trotted or crawled towards her. 1877 A. B. Epwarps Up 
Nile xiii. 361 We had to crawl into the sanctuary ce 
our hands and knees. 1890 Besant Demoniac i. 15 They 
spoke of worms, reptiles, and things tbat crawl. 

Jig. 1844 Mrs. Brownine f'vems, Dead Pan xxxi, See! 
the wine crawls in the dust, Worm-like. 

+b. érans. To crawl upon or over. Obs. rare. 

@ 1641 SUCKLING /"oenrs (1646) 48 Snailes there had crawl'd 
the Hay. 1796 Exiza Parsons Alyst. Warning {, 150 The 
veriest wretch that crawls the eart 

2. transf. To walk, go, or move along with a 


slow and deneine motion. 

e160 Towneley Myst. 155 The aged Symeon cralls to 
kyrk. xg90 SHaus. Adids. NV. ut. iL, 444, ( can no further 
crawle. 3639 Futter Holy War nu. xxv. (1840) 81 The 
patriarch crawled to Rome, being a hundred years old. 
1681 Cotton Wond. Peak 25 This Fountain is so ve 
small, Th’ Observer hardly can perceive it crawl Throw, 
the sedg. 1798 Soutney L£elogues v, The poor old 
woman Told me that she was forced to crawl abroad And 
pick the hedges. 1810 Scott Lady of L. v1. xxiv, Mark it 
as the sunbeams crawl, Inch after inch, along the wall. 
1835 Lytton Arenzi vi ii, Gloomy vehicles .. crawling 
beavily along. 

b. Toencroach stealthily spon. rare, 

1826 Consett Aur. Rides (1885) If. 241 This forest has 
been crawled ae by favourites and is now much smaller, 

3. fig. &. To move or progress very slowly. 

1605 Suaks. Lear 1.1.42 While we Vnburthen’d crawle 
toward death. 1684 R. Waittock Zootomia 124 Sicknesse 
posteth to us, but crawfeth from us. 1850 Kincsiey 4/t. 
Locke xxx, Months and seasons crawled along. 

b. To move stealthily, sneakingly, or abjectly. 

1613 Suaks. //en. V///, wi. ii. 103 Cranmer .. Hath 
Saw ticco tbe fauour of the King. @ 1716 Soutn(J.), ‘That 
litter of absurd opinions that crawl about tbe world. x85 
Scotr Let. to Mfess Seward in Lockhart xiv, These Gaelic 
poems. .are very unequal. .often drivelling and iy se in 
the very extremity of tenuity. 1813 SHetrey Q. A/ad iv, 
Art thou not tbe veriest slave that e’er Crawled on the 
loathing earth? Q 

4. Of plants, etc.: To spread over a surface with 


extending stems or branches ; to trail, creep. (rave.) 

1634 Mitton Cons 295 A green mantling vine That 
crawls along the side of yon small hill. 3668 Lerrrer & 
Core Barthol, Anat... xv.38 A little... Nerve.. which crawls 
up and down the Coat of the Liver. 1867 Lapy Henrsert 
Cradle L. ii. 57 Passion-flowers, ipomzxas, and hibiscus 
crawled over every wall, 7 

5. transf. To beall ‘alive’ with crawling pea 

3576 Freminc Panofl. Epist, 204 All my skin cralled 
with lyce. 1658 S. RicHarpson Jorments of [fell in 
Dhenix Gaol) II. 435 Dead Bodies. .that lie rotting... until 
they crawl all over with Worms. 3774 Gotosm. Mat. Hist, 
(1776) VIII. 127 The whole ground seemed alive, nnd 
crawling with unceasing destruction [ants 1863 J. G. 
Mureny Comne, Gen. i. 20 Let the waters crawl with the 
crawler. P 

6. To have a sensation as of things crawling over 
the skin; to feel ‘ creepy’, to ‘creep’. 

(The first ea here may really be from F. cronter ‘to 
shake, tremble, quiver, quake’ (Cotgr.): see Crow] 

a@1300 Cursor M. 3567 (Cott., Gott.) Quen pat [a man] 
sua bicums ald .. It crepes crouland in his bak [7'r##, hit 
crepeb crulyng, eG wip crepinge croulis}. 1881 Confess. 
Frivolous Girl 161 Kissing a ragged infant or two, whose 
dirtiness positively made mecrawl. 1889 M. E. Witkixs 
Far away Melody (1891) 15 You make me crawl all over, 
talkin’ so much Ae dyin’. 

+ Crawl, v.2 Ods. Also 6 orall, 7 eraul. To 
entangle. 

1548 OALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Tinz.iii.(R.), Beyng cralled 
in the deuilles snares. a 1633 Austin Afedit. (1635) 282 
When we have crauled, and ravel'd our Soules into Knots, 
at last..wee fall, like s Weaver, to Cutting. /éfd. 284 The 
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CRAYER. 


unprofitable Web of my Life, which in the Weaving I have 
so strained. . Knit, and crawled, 

Crawl, obs. form of Crown z, 

Crawler (kro-laz). [£ Craw v.1 +-ER 1] 

1. One who or that which crawls; a crawling 
creature, a reptile, etc. 

1649 Lovetace Lucasta 140 Unarm'd of wings.. Unhappy 
Crawler on the Land. 3755 Younc Centaur vi. Wks. 1757 
IV. 247 Thou child of the dust..Thou crawler on earth. 
1820 Byron Afar, Fal. v.i. 462 The man who dies by the 
ndder’s fang May have the crawler crush'd. 1836 W. Irvine 
Astoria 1. 256 Ignorant crawlers upon earth. 

b. spec. A louse. ? Obs. Cf. creeper. 

1995 Woccott (P. Pindar) Lousiad u. Wks. 1812, 1. 236 
That we, your ks, are such a nasty crew..as to have 
Crawlers in our heads, 1825 Knarr & Bartow. Newgate 
Cal. 1V. 27/2 Crawlers were found in his wounds. 

2. collog, A cab moving slowly along the strects 


in search of a fare, 

1865 G. Mereorm X. Fleming x, Seeing that London 
cabs—crawlers. .could when paid for it, do their business like 
lightning. 1871 Daily News 14 Ang. To amend the 

ackney Carriage Act, in order to prevent what are called 
‘crawlers’ plying along the streets. 

3. fig. a. One who acts in a mean or servile 
way; b. A lazy person, loiterer. 

1856 Boker Poems (1857) 11. 104 That scheming crawler. 
1880 Silver's Handbk, Australia 28) Crawlers are not 
wanted, and will soon discover that they are in the way. 


Crawling (kr$-lin), vd/. sb. [f as prec. + 
-Inc1,] The action of the verb Crawr, 

1768-74 Tucker Lf, Nat. (859) I, s22 Attentive to the 
crawlings of an emmet. s85§ Kinastey Glancus (1878) 16 
The crawling of a glacier. 1879 Carrenter Ment, Phys. 1. 
iL § 53 The crawling of the Maggot or Caterpillar. 

attrib, 1794 Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 406 It can be entered 
only in a crawling posture. 

ra‘wling, ff/. c. [f. Crawn z.! + -1ne 2] 
That crawls (/12. and fig.) ; see the verb. 

1340 Cursor Af. 6612 (Fairf.) Pai fande bot crawlande 
[Cort. creuland, Gétt. crouland] wormis. 1590 SHaks. 
Aids. Nou. ii. 146 To plucke this crawling serpent from 
my brest. 1642 Kocrrs Naaman § To raise up a base and 
crawling spirit to heaven, 182: SHecrey Prom. Und. 1. i. 
The crawling glaciers. /did., The wingless crawling hours. 

Hence Cua-wilingly adv. 

ae Eacuaro /fodt's State Nat. 62 With which your 
Boo! al Sap ied so crawlingl full. 66 Di 
Mut. Frou. xii en propitiatingly and crawli {r. 
Riderhood cried. a 

Crawling, var. of CrowLina vi, sd. 

Crawly (kroli), 2. collog. [f. Crawt + -y,] 
Like or having the sensation of insects crawling 
over the skin; ‘creepy’. 

1860 THackeray Love/iv, A sort of crawly sensation, as 
of a..ghost flitting about the place. 1880 ‘Manx Twain’ 
Tramp Abroad \, 198 {t makes one feel crawly even to 
think of it. 

Crawn, obs. pa. pple. of Crow v. 

+ Crawpock. QOés. Erron. form of CRAPAUDE. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xin. vi. 207 A crawpocke 
defivereth from prison, Chelidoniusis a stone taken out of a 
swallowe, which cureth melancholic. , 

+Cray. Os. Also7 craye. [a. F. craie:—OF. 
creié:—L. oréta chalk. Also in F. in sense 2, for 
which another name is pierre stone.] 

1. Chalk. 

14.. Recifesin Rel. Antig. 1. 52 Do tharto cray that tbir 
parcbemeners wirkes withall, 

2. A disease of hawks, in which the excrements 
become excessively hard and are passed with 


sit 
ox4q5o Bk. Hawking in Rel. Ant, 1.294 Anyvell y-callyd 
the cray, that is when nn hawke may not mute. /6id. 295 
The Cray comyth of wasch mete, that is wasch in hote 
water, in defaute of hote mete. 1575 Turserv. Fanlvonrie 
gu The Stone or Cray. 1618 Latiam 2nd Bh. Falconry 
(1633) 134 This disease..that wee call. the Craye, is of an 
exiccatiue or astringent qualitie, 

+Craye. Ols. Forms: 6-7 craye, eraie, 7 
crea. [app. crron. form of CraYER.}] = CRAYER. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, ¢. 19 No person.. shall carie.. 
in any ship, bote, craie, or vessell any white wollen clothe. 
1sox Harincton Oré Fur. xxxix. xxviii. (1634) 328 
With gallies, bulks and crayes .. with sailes and oares to 
help at all assayes. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb, xxii. (17481349 
Some shell or little crea, Hard labouring for tbe land, on 
the high-working sea. 1627 — betters 11 Skiffes, Crayes, 
Scallops, and the like. .cou’red 


tbe Seas, 

Craye, obs. f, Craw. 

Crayer, crare (kré-1). Ods.exc. Hist. Forms: 
4- crayer, 5 krayer, 5-7 Sc. crear, 6 creyer, 
crayor, crairo, Sc. crayar, 6-7 craier, craer, 
Sc, and north, erair, 9 creer, 6- crare. [a. OF. 
crayer, craier, creer, croyer, in med.L. craiera, 
creyera.| A small trading vessel formerly used. 

c13a5 Coer de L.4785 Berges, schoutes, crayeres [printed 
trayeres} fele. ?a1q400 Alorte Arth, 3667 Cogge appone 
cogge, krayers and oper. 1481-90 Howard Housch, Bks. 
(Roxb.) 25 His crayer ladden with wete. 1493 Charter in 
Hist, Montrose (1866) 1. 10 All schippis, crearis, and botis 
perteining to oure leigis. 1548 Hatt Chron, 18b, Robbed 
.v. or vi. littel Craiers and fisher botes laden with fyshe and 
corne. 1553 Acts Privy Council 15 Nov. 111. 417 Those Flem- 
inges that have unlaufully taken ij Englishe crares. 1631 
Suaxs. Cymd, 1. ii. 205 To show what coast thy sleage 
crare Might easiliest harbour iu. 1652 Neepuamtr. Selaens 
Mare Cl. 496 Our Cobles, Crayers, and Boats beeing small, 
«are easily swallowed by a rough Sea, 1753 MaitLANo 


CRAYFISH. 


Hist, Edin, W248 Every large Lime-boat and Crear with- 
out a Topmast. 1844 Jack Hist, St. Monance 73 Six 
creers sailed regularly from this port to the Orkney Isles. 
1849 J. Grant Kirkaldy of Gr. xiv. 131 He made several 
voyages with two armed crayers or sloops between Leith 
and the shores of Fife. 

Crayfish (kré'-ff), crawfish (kr5-fif). Forms: 
a. § creuesse, -6z, -eys, krevys, 5-6 crev-, 
eroues, -ys(e, 5-7 -is(e, -ice, 6 -yee, -iz, 6-7 
-isse, creavis(e, 7 krevise; 8. 6 ereuysshe, 
6-7 crev-, ereuish(e, 7 ereyvish, 7-8 creevish ; 
y. 6 erefysshe, 6-7 crefish, 7 ereyfish, craifish, 
crea-fish, 7— eray-fish, crayfish; 5. 5 craveys, 
6 erav-, craues, -ish, erafyshe, 6-8 crafish, (8 
cra-fish), 7- craw-fish, crawfish. [ME. crevice, 
-visse, a OF. crevice (13-15th c. in Littré); cf. 
crevis m., crevicel dim. in Godef.; in OF. also 
eserevisse, mod.F, érevisse, Walloon krewese, 
Rouchi graviche (Littré); a. OHG. erediz, MHG. 
krebez, a derivative of stem *krab- in’ krab-bo 
Crap qv. 

In Southern ME. the second syllable was naturally con. 
founded with visk (written ziss in Ayenbite), ‘fish’; whence 
the corrupted forms under B and y, and the later crey-, 
crayfish, The variants in cra. go back to Anglo-Fr. when 
the stress was still on second syllable, and the first liable to 
vary between cve- and cra-; they are the origin of the 
modern crawfish, now used chiefly in U.S.] 

A, Illustration of forms. 

a, @ 1400-50 Alexander 3864 Creuesses, ¢1430 Lypa. 
Alin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 154 A krevys with his klawcs 
longe. 1483-90 Howard Househ. Bhs. (Roxb.) 84 For v. 
crevys ij.d. c1490 Promp, Parv. 102 (MS. K) Creveyss, 
fysshe [Pyxsow ercues]. 1513 BA. RKeruynee in Babees Bk. 
(1868) 28 A creues, dyght hym thus. 1544 Puaer Regin:. 
Lyfe (1553) Liva, Excepte it be a creuisse. 1570 13. 
Gooce Pop. Kingd. 11. (1880) 21 Some pleasant River .. full 
of creuis. x612 tr. Benvennuto's Passenger 1. ii, $87. 163 
Creauises are good for Hectickes, 1657 Cotes Adam in 
Eden Wiii, ‘To seek after Crevises. 1679 Plot Staffordsh, 
(1686) 19 Lobsters. .analogous toa Crevice. 1783 AlNsworTH 
Lat, Dict. u, *Carabus..a crab, cray-fish, or crevice. 

B. x55§ Even Decades 302 The flesshe of creuysshes. 15979 

- Gooce Heresbach’s Hush. Ww, (1586) 173 b, Crevishes, 
Barbils, and Chevins. 1658 Rowtanp A/ou/fet's Theat. Ins. 
1041 Crabs or river Crevish. 1783 [see Br b]. 

y. 1558 Even Decades 115 Full of crabbes or crefysshes. 
1571 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb, 11. (1586) jo Take a good 
sort of Crefishes. 1597 Gerarne u. ccli, Crayfish Woolfes- 
bane. 1613-6 W. Browne rit, Past. 11. tii, From his 
lurking hole Had pull'd the Cray-fish. 1683 Phil. Trans. 
XI. 269 The Crefish are some of them red. 1756 Nucext 
Gr. Tour, Geri. 11. 443 The largest crayfish in Europe. 
1880 Huxtey (¢i¢/e), The Cray-fish. 

6. 1478 Botoner tin, ye 29t Homines possunt piscare 
- de craveys. 1526 Housch. Exp. Sir T. LeS. tvange (Add. 
MS. 27448, f. 27 b), A cravesand ij crabbes. 1577 Harrison 
England i, x. (1878) 11. 21 The lobstar, crafeh [1587 or 
crevis], and the crab. 1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus $V. 
Crusta, Pilles of certain fishes, as of Crauishes, 1624 Carr. 
Smitu Virginia v.175 They caught .. great craw-fishes. 
3626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 45 The Flesh of the Crab or 
Crafish. 1747 Westey Prin. Physic. (1762) 82 Ashes of 
Crawfish. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery v. 86 A Tagoo of 
crawfish, 1867 F. Francis Angling i. (1880) 48 The tail of 
a 1883 Century Mag. 378 A dozen large craw- 
$n. 

B. Signification. 
+1. Formerly, like Ger. dreds, a general name 
for all the larger edible crustacca. Obs, 

a@ i Alexander 3864 Pan comes bare-out creuesses 
of manykins bewis. 575 Lanenam Let. (1871) 9 Fresh 
Herring, Oisters, Samon, Creuis,and such like. r656 W. 
Dz tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Uni. & 159 Crevices are shelled 
swimmers, with ten feet, and two claws: among which are 
- e Lobsters of three cubits ; round Crabs; Craw-fish. little 

ters. 

+b. sfec. applied to the crah. Oés. 

1509 Barctay Shyp of Folys (1874) 1.271 On the Crauys he 
styll shall bacwarde ryde. aes Vann Bk. Childr. (ssa 
S vja, The canker. . spreadeth it selfe abrode, like the fete of 
a creues, called in latin cancer. 1579 Tomson Cadzin’s 
Sevm, Tim, 909'To say, walk on, behaue your selues man- 
fully: and go cleane kam oursclues like crevises. 1783 
Ainswortu Lat, Dict, (Morrell) 1, Crevis, or crevish, cancer. 

+2. A general name for large crustacea other 
than crabs. The name Sea crayfish included the 
lobster and its allies: cf. 3h. Ods. or arch. 

¢ 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 449 Crabbes 
and crevyse and Tamprons in lentyne. 1460 J. Russeun 
Bk, Nurture 614 in Babees Bk, (1868) 1s9 The bak of 
Crevise, bus he must be sted : array hym as ye dothe 
crabbe. 31526 Ord. Hen. VII in Housel, Ord. (1790) 182 
Perches, Creviz, Crabs. x mess 8d. ¢1532 Dewes /atrod. 
Fy, in Palsgr. 913 Crevyce of the see, houmars. 75 
Appius §& Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 118 Vea, but what 
am1?..A crab or a crevis, a crane or a cockerel? 1624 
Cart, Smita Virginia u. 28 Crabs, Shrimps, Crevises, 
Oysters. 

3. In current use: a. gen, A fresh-water crusta- 
cean, Astacus fluviatilis (River or Fresh-water 
Crayfish, crevice d'eau douce), resembling a small 
lobster, found in rivers and brooks, Also applied 
to other species of Astacts and of the allied Ameri- 
can genus Cambarus, e.g. the hlind crawfish of the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky (C. pelluctdus). 

e160 J. Russent Be. Nuriure 618 in Badees Bk, 
159 Of Crevis dewe douz, 1533 Etyor Cast. Helthe 1541) 
15 a, Shell fysbe, excepte crevyse deau doulce. 1577 Harri- 
son England i. x. (1878) n. 21 The little crafishes .. taken 
- plentifullie in our fresh riuers. 1578 Lyre Dodoens n. xii. 
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60 The tayle of a Lobster, or river Creuis, /éid. 111, Ixxviii. 

26 A freshwater Creauis. r601 HotLanp Pliny VW. 443 
Craifishes of the riucr..be diureticall, a1661 FULLER 
Worthies ut. (1662) 223 This Sir Christopher is also memor- 
able for stocking the river Yower .. with Crevishes. 1837 
M. Donovan Dom. Econ, U1. 213 The Cray-fish or Craw. 
fish is an inhabitant of fresh water, and indeed only of the 
purest water, 1880 Huxtev Crayfish i. 16 There are a 
number of kinds of Cray-fish..but they bear the common 
surname of Astacus, [bid. 3x Crayfishes of a year old are... 
two inches long, 

b. With London fishmongers and generally on 
the sea-coast of Great Britain: The Spiny Lobster, 
Palinurus vulgaris, the Langouste of the French. 

1748 Anson's Voy. i.i. 125 This was sea cra-fish 3 they gen- 
erally weighed eight or nine pounds apiece. 1770 WESLEV 
Wisd. God in Creation (1809) 1.275 The crab, the cray-fish, 
and many other animals are seen to devour them {museles]. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 167 Palinurus vulgaris. It is 
the common Sea-crawfish of the shops, Lanvouste of the 
French. 1862 Axsrep Channel Isl. Ww. xxiic (1865) 508 
Crayfish are very fine, but not thought equal to lobsters in 
the London market. Note. This crustacean is..the spiny 
lobster (alinurus vulgaris) of naturalists, and attains a 
length of 18 inches. 186s GossE Land & Sea (1874) 81 The 
cray-fish, or thorny lobster. 

4. attrib, as crayfish broth, soup; + erevishe 
eyes = CRAB’s EYES; + erevis fish = CRAYFISH. 

1599 A.M. tr. Gabelhoner’s Bk, Physicke 1253/1 Take 6 or 
7 Pickerclls Eyes..and as manye Crevishe eyes. .contunde 
all these _thinges very small. 1688 R, Hour Armoury 

38/1 A Crevice, or a Crefish, or as some write it, a Crevis 

‘ish .. a Species of the Lobster, but of a lesser size. 1702 
J. Purcete Choltch Index, Crafish Broths and Garlick 
recominended, 1719 D‘Urrey ié¢s I. 268 All must stoop 
to Crawfish Soop, 

Crayling, obs. f. Gravina. 

Craym.e, Crayne, obs. ff, Crram, CRANE. 

+ Crayne, obs. var. of Cranxy 5d, and v, 

{App. a seribal or typographical error: in Promp. Parv, 
crayre occupies the alphabetical place of cranye; and in 
quot. 1607 two syllables are wanted.] 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv, 100 Crayne [Pyxson, crany], ofa. 
ha ARKSTED A/tyrha (1876) 61 The tree streight craynes, 
and springs forth a child. 

Crayon (krél-gn), sé. Also 7 erion, eryon, 8 
eraon, craion. [a. F. crayon, deriv. of crate :—L. 
créta chalk.J 

1. A pointed stick or pencil of coloured chalk or 
other material, for drawing. 

1644 Evetyn Drary (1871) 69 The prospect was so tempt- 
ing that I designed it with my crayon, 1688 R. Hore 
Armoury 1. 3145/2 Crions [are] either White or Red Chalk 
cut into long pieces, and made sharp at the end to draw 
withall, 1719 J, Ricuarpson Art Criticism 174 If. what 
was done in Oyl is imitated with .. Crayons. 1959 Phil. 
Trans, LI. 185 He wrote his name .. with a craion. 1823 
J. Bavcock Dom. Amusem. 142 Lithographic Crayons... 
may be used as pencils upon the stone. 1860 Ruskin Mad, 
Paint. V. Pref. 6 note, Chalk débris, black and white, broken 
off the crayons with which Turner had drawn. 

b. fe crayon(s : usually said of a design drawn 
with a crayon or crayons; also an artist in 
crayons, etc. (Cf. zn colours, in otls.) 

1663 Perys Diary 15 May, Sir Thomas showed me his 
picture. .in crayon in little, done exceedingly well. 168 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1636/8 Another Picture in Re Cryon npon 
white Paper. 1758 Jounson Jdler No. 644 A wonderful 
performer in crayons. 1859 L. Ourpwant China & Japan 
II. viii. 181 Sketches of groups of horses in crayon, 

2. éransf. A drawing in crayons. +b. FEA 
work not carried out in detail, a ‘sketch’, 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. Avb, Collecting the Crayons, 
Prints, Designs, 1787 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1859) IT. 24 
It is a poor crayon, which yourself. . must fill up. 1883 Padd 
Mall G, 12 May Supp., The gallery of large photographs 
and crayons, aj a 

3. A carbon point in an electric arc lamp. 

4, attrib, and Comd., as crayon-box, -board (sce 
quot.), -draft, -holder, -sketch. 

1706 Art gta: (1744) 398 His crayon-drafts are 
also admirable. 1847 Toop Cycl. Anat. III: 47/1 Instru- 
ments resembling crayon-bolders. ¢ 1865 iE VYLDE in 
Cire. Se. 1. 1913/2 Insert in each crayon-holder a piece of.. 
charcoal, 1880 Wenster Suff.; Crayon-board, thick 
drawing-paper, or cardboard for drawing. 1883 G. Ltoyp 
Ebb & Flow U1. g8 Frank’s original crayon sketch. 

Cray‘on, v. [a. F. crayonner (Cotgr. 1611), f. 
crayon : see prec.] 

1. trans. To draw (something) with a crayon or 
crayons ; to cover with drawing in crayons. 

1662 Evetyn Diary xo Jan., When Mr. Cooper, the rare 
limner, was crayoning of the King's face and head. 1802 
Mar. Encewortn Dur Wks. 1832 VI. 305 The floor 
crayoned with roses and myrtles, which the dancers’ feet 
effaced. 1851 Wetuis in WY. Jroing’s Life & Lett. IV. 69 
The flesh is most skilfully crayoned, the pose excellent. 

2. fig. To sketch, ‘chalk oz’. 

1734 Botmoproxe Lett. te Swift Apr. 12, The otber 
tbonks) will soon follow; many of them are writ, or crayoned 
out. 31797 Ann. Reg. 496 The plan which he had crayoned 
out. 3825 New Afonthly Mag. XIII. soo This relic. .has 
found a new kind of immortality, so charmingly crayoned 
in the page of a trans-atlantic writer. 

Crayon, Oés.: see CRaTHON. . 

Cray‘onist. [f. Crayon sd.+-1st.] An artist 
in crayons, 

1884 Littell’s Living Age CLXI. 73 The charming 
crayonists of the eighteenth century. 

ray‘onize, vy. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. +-12E.] 


=CRAYON v,; in quot. /iz. to sketch, depict. 


CRAZE. 


1840 Fraser's Mag. XX11. 669 Let our own tight hand 
crayonise the French chess-men. 

Crayse, craisey. /oa/. Also erazey, crazy. 
[Derivation unknown.] A rustic naine of various 
species of Ranunculus or buttercup. 

¢16s2 Koxd, Ball, (1873) 1. 340 With milkmaids Hunney. 
suckle’s phrase, The crow’s-foot, nor the yellow crayse. 
1789 Marsuat. Glocestersh. Y. 178 Creeping crowfoot, pro- 
vincially creeping-crazey. 1847-78 Hatuwext, Craisey, the 
hutter-cup. IW7lts .. Crazey, crow's foot, South. 1869 
J. Bartten Q. $Yrnl. Folkestone Nat. Hist. Soc. 1. 29 In 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, etc., Luttercups are known as 
‘ Crazies '—a word, which is in Buckinghamshire embodied 
in ‘Butter-creeses’ and ‘Yellow creeses', applied indis- 
criminately to the three species. 1879 Prior Plant-n, 57 
Crazy or Craisey, the buttercup, apparently a corruption 
of Christ's eye, 1. ocudus Christi, the medieval name of 
the marigold, 1884 Upron-on-Severn Gloss. Craisy, a 
buttercup. 

Crayues, obs. form of Crevice. 

Craze (kré!z), v, Korns: 4-7 erase, 5-crayse, 
6-7 craise, 6-eraze. [A fuller form acrasé, ACRAZE, 
is known in 16th e.; if this existed earlier, the 
probability would be that crase was aphetic for 
acrase, and this a. OF, acraser, var. of ccraser. 
The latter is supposed to be of Norse origin: cf 
5w. 4rasa to crackle, sié ¢ das to dash in pieces. 
If not aphetic for acrase, the Eng. erase may be 
immediately from the Scandinavian word} 

1. rans. To break by conenssion or violent 
pressnre ; to break in picces or asundcr ; to shatter. 

¢ 1369 Caucer Dethe Blannche 324 With glas Were all 
the windowes well yglased. .and nat an hole yerased. ¢ 1450 
Merlin 3:3 Ther was many a grete spere crased. 1631 
Nevwoop Vaid of West ui. Wks.1874 IL. 299 ‘Thou canst 
not craze their barres. 1667 Mitton /. /. xm. 216 God 

.- Will. .craze thir Chariot wheels. ‘ 

tb. To break the surface of, batter with blows, 
bruise, crush, damage. Obs, 

1430 Lyng. Chron. Troy i. xxiv, His basenet was bowed 
and ycrased. 1494 Fanvan Chron. vu. cealiv. 296 Kyng 
Phylyp broused or crased yx castellys of Gentelyne & 
Garney. 1862 Wixzet Certain Tractates i. 888) I, 3 
Ane schip .. quhilk .. is euyl erasit on the schaldis. 1§75 
Lanunam Let. (1 871) 22 Sore wounded, craised, and brnseed, 
so as he dyeth of it. 1618 Laruam and Bh’. Falconry (1633) 
139 If the feathers haue beene much bruised or crased. 1726 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) I]. 260 Many of them [papers] are 
imperfect and sadly crazed, 

tc. itr. To be broken, crushed, shattered, or 
hruiscd ; to break, crack, suffer damage. Oés. 

€ 1430 Syr Gener. 5783 The sheldes crased thoo somdele. 
1523 SKELTON Garl, Laurel 1209 Her pitcher should not 
crase. 1982 T. Watson Centurie of Loue xxiv. (Arb. 60 
Thou glasse..I maruel howe her beames..Do never cause 
thy brittle sides to craze. 1731 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 111, 
491, | would have caused bind it, but he persuades me it 
would craze in the sea carriage. 1854 F, Tesxyson in 
Fraser's Mag. L. 645 The wild waters crazing on the rocks, 

2. Afining. (¢rans.) To crtish (tin ore) in a mill. 
(See CRAZE-MILL, CRAZING 76/, sé. 3.) 

1610 Hottaxn Camden's Brit. 1. (185 Their devices of 
breaking, stamping. .crasing. .and fining the Mettall. 

3. trans, To break (a thing) so that the parts 
still remain contiguous ; to crack. Ods. exc. diad, 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Can. Veom. Prol. & T. 381 What quod 
my lord ber is no more to doone..1 ain right siker pat pe pot 
was crased. 1541 ict 33 Hen. VIT, c. 33 The reparacion.. 
of any the pypes of leade hereafter to be crased or broken. 
1665 Boome MWicrogr. 43 As soon as these parts are crazed 
by hard rubbing, and thereby their tenacity spoiled, the 
springiness..makes a divulsion. 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss., 
Craze, to crack. ‘I've crazed the jug’. 

b. spec. To produce minute cracks on the surface 
of (pottery). (Cf. CRACKLE 54, 3.) 

1874-80 [see Crazen 2]. 1888 Harper's Mag, Sept. 525 The 
Japanese potter. .opéns his oven..and permits a col id blast 
of air to enter for the express purpose of ¢ crazing’ his pro- 
ductions. F 

c. itr. To hecome minutely cracked: said of 
the glaze on the surface of pottery. 

1832 [see Crazinc vél. sé). 1883 Binns Guide Wore. 
Porcelain Wks. 26 The glaze..will not craze or crackle on 
the surface. 1888 Harper's Mag. Sept. 525 To secure a 
paste and glaze whose coefficients of expansion were the 
same. .a condition of things id which the glaze should not 
‘craze’, 

4. fig. To destroy the soundness of, impair, rnin; 
to ruin financially, render hankrupt. (Usually in 


pass.) Obs. or arch. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on A foc. (1573) 168b, Revelyng 
his truth to the world now crased and waxen old. 1581 J. 
Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 119 Thinkyng tberel ry to 
craze the force of veritie. 1593 asne Christ's 7. 29b, 
Creditor..crazd, and deade and buried in debt. 1641 Iiey- 
woop Reader here, etc. French and Spanish wines. .in tbeir 
worth deboyst and craisd. * 

5. To impair or hreak down in health ; to render 
infirm, Usually in pa. pffe.: Broken down in 
health, decrepit, infirm. Crazed in his wind (of a 
horse): =: BROKEN-winDED. Obs. or arch. 

1476 Sir J. Paston in Paston Lett, No. 775 II. 161, I 
ame somewhatt crased, what with the see aa what wytbe 
thys dyet heer. @ 1g55 Riprey Wks. 366 Mr. Latimer was 
crazed, but I hear now, tbanks be to , that he amendeth 
again. 2568 T. Hower, Arb. Amitie (1879) 46 If fierce 
disease shall crase tby corps. 1637 Heywoop Dia, ii. 123 
Craz'd or in health, “1671 Minton Sasson 570 Till length 
of years And sedcntary numbness craze my limbs. | 
Lond. Gaz. No, 1937/4 A Brown Bay Mare..a little craze 


CRAZE. 


inher wind, 1786 Burns 72a Dogs 193 They've nae sair 
wark to craze their banes. 1878 Browninc La Saisiaz 49 
Job-like. .crazed with blains. — 

+b. intr. To beeome infirm or diseased. rare. 

1655 GuRNALL Chr, in Arm, iii. (1669) 9/2 Thy body is 
nol so firm, but tbou findest this humour over-abound, and 
that part craze faster than anotber. ; ' 

6. To impair in intellect; to render insane, drive 
mad, distract. Usually in fa. Afle.: Insane, mad, 
deranged, Crazy. (Now the ordinary sense.) 

ex Paston Lett, No. 940 M1. 2 Your broder. .ys so 
troubelid witb sekenes and crasid in his mynde, that I may 
not kepe hym abonte me. 1605 Suaks. Lear iu. iv. 175 The 
greefe hath craz’d my wits. 1685 Lond, Gaz. No. 2030/4 
Aged about 52 years..sometbing Crazed in his Wits. 1780 
Cowrer Progr. Err. 304 Inscriptions. .Such as..Craze anti- 

uarian brains with endless doubt. 1824 Mepwin Convers, 
Perea Ge) Il. 17 The upbraidings of her own conscience, 
and the loss of her child, crazed the old lady's mind, 1873 
Dixon Two Queens LV. xx. iii. 73 The outbreak which was 
soon to craze the world with terror, 

b. intr. To become crazy, go mad. 

1818 Keats £ndym. iv, My tortured brain begins to craze. 
1835 Browninc Paracelsus 1. 21 Asking a life to pass ex- 
ploring thus, Till near I craze, 1861 J. Pycrort Wa ys by 
Words 365 Keeping the head from crazing, and the heart 
from breaking. 

Craze (kré'z), sb. Forms: 6 crase, 7 crayze, 
8 (ereaze, crease), 7- craze. [f. Craze v.] 

+1. A crack, breach, cleft, flaw. Ods. 

1587 Firminc Contn. Holinshed \I. 1545/2 The weight of 
the wall it selfe. made a clift or crase therein. 1611 Cotor., 
Cas, hoarse like a bell that hath got a craze. 1645 RUTUER- 
ForD 7'ryal & Tri, Faith (1845) 339 The frame .. must 
kept from the least craze or thraw in the wheels. : 

+b. fig. A flaw, defect, unsoundness; an in- 
firmity of health or of brain. Oés. 

1534 Fister Let. to Cromiell in Surype Eccl, Mem, 1. 
175, 1.. fall into crasesand diseases of my body. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary \.(1625)75 Whilst there is yet but one craze 
or slender flaw in..thy reputation. 1608 Hirron Defoe 
im. 7t Would it not argue a craze in the brayne? 16: 
Gurnat. Chr, in Arm, xii. (1669) 153/2 This defect an 
craze that is in the Saints judgement. 

2. An insane or irrational fancy ; a mania. 

1813 Sir R. Witson Diary I. 204 The Duke..hasa 
twist, or, as the Scotch say, a craze on the subject of dress. 
1858 Dr Quincey, dl atodiog. Sk, ii, Wks. 1. 37, | had a per- 
fect craze for being despised. 1877 E. R. Conner fas. 
Fatth ix, 389 The miser‘s craze for gold. 

b. Craziness, insanity ; a erazy condition, 

1841 Lp. Cocksurn Crreuit Journey (1883) 147 Germany, 
where mysticism and craze seem to be indigenous. 1887 
R.N. Carey Uncle Max x. 78 Until my head is in a craze 
with pain and misery. 

+c. A crazy person, a crack-brain. Obs. rare. 

16.. Songs Lond, Prentices (Percy Soc.) 96 Tom Dekker, 
ee Middleton, And otber wand'ring crayzes [sre 

aZes}. 

3. Afining. (See quots. and ef. Craze v. 2 and 
CRAZE-MILL.) 

1778 W. Price Ain, Cornud. 221 The tin..is sorted into 
3 divisions .. the middle .. being named .. the crease. 
1bid. 319 Creazes, the work or Tin in the iniddle part of the 
Buddie in dressing. {Hence in Wear Dict. Terms, Rav- 
monD Mining Gloss., etc.). 

Crazed (kré!zd), ppl. a. [f. Craze v.+-Ep 1] 

+1. Broken, cracked ; flawed, damaged. Oés. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 4830 Twa crasid gatis. 1477 Eart 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 20 A Crased shyp, whiche in drown- 
yng her self, Drowneth many other. 1528 Test. Ebor. 
(Surtees) V. 248 To the mending of one crasid chaliche. 
c1g92 Martowr Yew of Malta. i. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s 
Lett. u. (1654) 57 Cast on shore by a storm in a craised 
Vessel. 1819 Sneriev 2. Beli the Third wi. x, Like a 
crazed bell-chime, out of tune. — 

2. spec. Of pottery: Having the surface or glaze 
eovered with minute eracks. , 

1874 Punch 9 May, When the glaze on cbina-ware cracks, 
it is said technically to be crazed, 1880 WensTER Supp., 
Crazed Fete le which has the glazing covered with 
os crac : 

+3. fig. Impaired, damaged, unsound ; ruined in 
estate, bankrupt; of eracked reputation. Ods. 

1590 Saks. Afids, N. 1.1. g2 Yeelde Thy crazed title tomy 
certaine right. 1621-5x Burton Anat, Med, 1. ii, w. i, Why 
may not the mother be a whore, r peevish drunken flurt..a 
crased peece, a foole? 1727 Swirr What passed in London, 
Several crazed and starving creditors. 

+4. Broken down in health; diseased; infirm. 

1gss Even Decades 98 Leauynge euer the crased men 
behynd hym. 1572 J. joie Bathes Buckstone 10b, The 
best drinke for the crased at Buckstone, is meane Ale, 1632 
Liatucow 7raz, ut. (1682) 79 With a fearfull heart, a crased 
body, a thirsty stomach. 1645 Rurugrrorp Tryal § Tri. 
Faith (1845) a Caring for his crazed body. 7 

5. Mentally Impaired or deranged; insane ; 
=Crazy 4. Cf. cracked. 

1892 Davies Jmmort. Soul xiv, (1714) 17 No craz'd Brain 
could ever yet propound..so vain and fond a Thought. 
ar16s2 J. Smitu Sel, Disc. viii. goo Crazed _and distracied 
persons. xg1x Ilearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) IIL. 170, 1 
took him. .for a craz’d Man. 1876 C. Geir Christ xxxviii. 
448 A mere crazed entbusias1. 


6. Comb., a3 crazed-headed adj. 

I Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 5 A Company of these Craz’d- 
feet Coxcombs. i“ ani 

+Cra‘zedness. Os. [f. pree.+-Ness.] The 
state of belng erazed ; infirmity of body or mind. 

1594 Hooxer Feel. Pol. Pref. § 3 In_the crazednesse of 
their mindes. a 1603 T. Cartwricnt Con/ut. Rhem. N. 7. 
(1618) 642 Tacob (in the feeblenesse and crasednesse of bis 
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body). 1678 Cupwortn Inted?. Syst. v v. 658 A kind of 
crazedness or distraction. 

Craszeling. nonce-wa. A person affected with 
a craze or mania. 

1859 W. Cuapwick Life of De Foe x. 443 [They] look 
upon (him]..as a crazling and a fool. 

+Craze-mill. 0és. [Cf Craze v. 2.) A 
mill for erushing tin ore: see CRAzING v6l, 56. 3. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2111 Two sorts of Tin; the one, 
which is too small, the other, too great. The latter is new- 
ground in a Crazemill (in all respects like a Greist-mill with 
two stones, the upper and the neather). 1730-6 in Baitey 
(folio), Craze Mid , Crazing Alill. 

+ Cra‘zen,a. Obs. =CRrazeD; broken, shattered. 

1596 R. Lfincne] Diel/a (1877) 74 As the crazen tops of 
ermeintie Trees .. Do tell thee of the north winds boisterous 

furies. 

Crazied (kr2'-zid), ffl. a. rare. 
vb. 40 crazy; cf. to dizzy.J 

+a. adj. Unsound, infirm, ‘shaky’ (0ds.). b. 
pa. pple. Made erazy, distracted. (= CRAZED 3, 5.) 

1652 Plea for Free State 32 The crazied and uncertain 
life ofa King. 1684 H. More Answer 312 The fruits of. .a 
crazied fancy. 1842 Orperson Creo/. xiii 138 Like one.. 
crazied with care. 

Crazily (kréi-zili), adv. 
In a crazy manner. 

1668 If. More Div. Dial, 1. ii. 195 It would be a sign 
that things hung very crazily and unsoundly together. 
1814 Map. D'Arstay Diary (1876) 1V. xi. 232 She_now 
jumped about the room, quite crazily. 1871 R. Exuis 
Catullus xvii. 3 Vhe rotten Legs 100 crazily steadied on 
planks of old resurrections, 

Craziness (kr2"zinés). [f. Crazy + -nxss.] 
The state or quality of being erazy. 

1. The state of being flawed, damaged, or liable 
to break down. 

1664 Powrr Exp. Philos, ui. 177 By reason of the crazi- 
ness of the roof of their {colliers ] works, which often falls 
in of its own accord. 

+2. The state of being broken down in bodily 
health or eonstitntion; indisposltion, infirmity ; 
shakincss, Also fig. Obs. 

1602 Futpecke Pandectes Ded. i, Her..sislers did condole 
with her, and deplore the iniurie of the times which did 
1621 Lp, Wittiams /ortescue Papers 
166, Ihave bene much tormented with a flying report of 
your Lordships crazynes and indisposicion. 1640 Howse, 
Dodona's Gr. J.), The craziness of her title. 1697 Locke 
Let., The craziness of my body so ill seconds the inclination 
T have to serve him. 

3. Unsoundness of mind. 

1755 Jounson, Craziness..2, Weakness of intellect. 1843 
H. Rocers £ss. (1860) Hf. 47 It may appear downright 
craziness to common sense, 1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Kelig. 
Anowl. 1, 69 Amalric’s doctrines, ek he characterized as 
mere craziness, " 

Crazing (krétzin\,7d/. 56. [f.Crazev, + -1NG 1] 
1. The action of the verb Craze; erushing, 
bruising, cracking, etc. (//%. and fig.) ; spec. of tin 
ore, and of pottery (CRrAzE v. 2, 3b). 

1826 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 58b, To kepe the rule 
of holy obedyence, hole and sounde, without crasynge or 
brusynge. a 1661 FULLER Worthies (2662) 195 In Stamping, 
Drying, Crazing and Melting. ae G. R. Porter f’orce- 
lain & Gl. 30 Crazing is a technical phrase, used to denole 
the cracking of the glaze. 

+2. concr. A crack, eleft, chink. Ods. 

1388 Wycur Odad. i. 3 Dwellynge in crasyngis of stoonys. 
3398 Trevisa Barth, de P. Ro xvu. exxiii, (Tollem, Ma), 
Chynes and crasyng of schippes bep stoppid ber wip, 

3. Crazing-mill, a mil] for crushing tin ore. 

r60a_ Carew Cornwall 12a, From the stamping mill it 
(the Tin] passeth to the crazing mil, which .. bruseth the 
same toaftine sand. + R. Hunt &rit. Afining 65 The 
tin miner, .took them to the crazing-mill, 

Cra‘zing, f//. 2. [f.as pree.+-1NG2.] That 
crazes: see the verb. 

1818 Mirman Samor 241 The form winds could not bow 
Nor crazing tempests. 

Crazy (kré'-zi), a. 
crasie, (6 craesie), 7-8 crazio, 7- crazy. 
CRAZE v, or sb, +-¥.] 

1. Fall of eracks or flaws; damaged, impaired, 
unsound ; liable to break or fall to pieces ; frail, 
say ”, (Now nsnally of ships, buildings, ete.) 

31583 Stunnes Anat. Abdus. 1. (1879) 51 If Acolus with his 
blasts, or Neplune with his stormes chaunce to hil vppon 
the crasie bark. xg95 Srenser Co/. Clout 374 Or be their 

ipes untunable and craesie? 1612 T. Tavior Commr, Titus 
1 x6 As a crazie pitcher which is vnfil to hold water. 1748 
Anson's Voy, 1, x. 151 With a crazy ship. 1776 Apa Suitu 
IV, Nu. ii. 1. 310 The house ioe .and will not stand vei 
long. x 1ckENs Lett, (1880) I. 119 The court was full 
of crazy coaches. 1868 Freeman Nort. Cong. (1876) II. ix. 
336 Aa old crazy sbip. ¥ 4 

+2. Having the bodily health or constitution 
impaired; indisposed, ailing; diseased, sickly; 
broken down, frail, infirm. Qés. 

1576 Fieminc Panopl, Epist. 4 Remove not from the 
place where you be, sithence you are weake and crasic. 
1sgx Suaks. x //en, V/, an, ii. 89 Some better place, Fitter 
for sicknesse and for crasie age. 1611 SPEED /fist. Gt. Brit. 
1x, xv. (1632) 782 The King somewhat crasie, and keeping 
his Chamber. 1712 Steere Sfect. No. 426 P 2, I find my 
Frame grown crasie with perpelual Toil and Meditation. 
1807 Med, Frnéd. XVI. 290 By a guarded mode of living. . 
a very crazy constitution is frequently piloted into old age. 
1847 L. Hunt Afen, Women & B. v4 ti, 33 An indulgence 
conceded to his little crazy body. 


[Assuming a 


[f. Crazy + -Ly 2] 


Forms: 6-7 crasy, 6-8 
[f. 


CREAGHT. 


3. jig. and transf. Unsound, impaired, ‘ shaky” ; 
frail, infirm. , 

x60r Hottanp //iny I. 3 Fraile and crasie mortall men, 
remembring wel their owne infirmitie. 164: Mitton Xe- 
JSorm. 1, (1851) 34 To keep up the floting carcas of a crazie 
and diseased Monarchy. 1647 Br. Hatt Rem. Was. (1650) 
29 Misdoubting what issue those his crasie evidences would 
find at the Common Law. 1784 Cowrer Task 1. 60 The 
old And crazy eartb has had her shaking fits More frequent. 

+b. Broken down in estate ; ruined, bankrupt. 

1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny’s Amiusent. 29 There sneaks 

unger-starv'd Usurer in qnest of a Crasie Citizen, 

4. Of unsound mind; insane, mad, demented, 
‘eracked ’, Often used by way of exaggeration in 
sense: Distracted or ‘mad’ with excitement, vehe- 
ment deslre, perplexity, etc. 

1617 J. Cuampertain Let.in Crt. & Times Jas. f, 11. 19 
He was noted to be crazy and distempered before. 1664 
Butter Aud, u. £p, Sidrophel 2 'Tis in vain To tamper 
with your crazy brain. 1732 Fraxkuin Let. Wks. 1887 I. 
ser ‘Lord, child, are you crazy?’ 178 Mrs. THrare in 

lad, D’Arblay Diary & Lett. May, Mr. Marpby is crazy for 
your play..do pray let me run away with the first act. 1856 

Sir B. Bronze Psychol. ing. 1. i. 24 Lord George Gordon, 
a ee fanatic, led the London mob to burn down Newgate, 
1873 Dixon T2vo Queens IV, x1%. ii. 7 Linked in a marnage 
faiiont love..driving each other crazy with. .mutual spite. 

b. Of things, actions, ete.: Showing derange- 
ment of intellect ; insane, mad. 

1859 Sat. Rev. VII. 471/1 Crazy theories, 18.. Wurrmter 
Cassandra Southwick ix, By fancies led. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 13 Oc. 5/t The crazy wildness of his appeal, 

5. Comb., as crasy-headed adj.; crazy ant (see 
quot.); crazy Betty (see qnot.: ef. Crayse); 
erazy bone (U.S.), the ‘funny-bone’; crazy 
quilt (U.S.), a patchwork quilt made of pieces of 
stuff of all kinds in fantastie patterns or without 
any order; so crazy patchwork, crazy-work. 

1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades 132 Another curious 
variety is appropriately called the *‘crazy ant’, He always 
seems to be in a violent hurry..moving forwards, back- 
wards, and sideways in the most purposeless and insane 
manner. 1880 Jerrerirs Gf. Estate 24 Where to find the 
first ** crazy Betlies’. .Theseare the marsh marigolds. 1880 
WensTer Supp, *Crazy-done. .so called on account of the 
intense pain produced when it_receives a blow. 1716 J. 
Loxe Assize Serm. Govt. 3 *Crazy-headed people. 1885 
flarper’s Mag. Mes te Alternate stripes of “‘crazy 
patchwork’ embroidered on crimson lurcoman, 1821 Blackw, 
Mag. 1X. 61 The *crazy-pate banker. 1886 Pall Mali G. 
12 Nov, 6/2 Whal is generally called °‘ crazy quill’ in the 
States and patchwork in England. 1890 Century Mag. May 
47/: As uncertain in marking as the pattern of a crazy-quilt. 

Crazy, a bnttercup: see CRAYSE. 

Crazyologist. A word formed in derision of 
CRANIOLOGIST. 

1834 Sourney Doctor xxxiv. (1849) 82 The feeling of 
local attachment..Spurzheim and the crazyologists would 
have found out a bump on his head for its local abitation, 

Crea, var. CrarE, Oés., small trading vessel. 
+Cre‘able, a.1 Obs. [a. OF. ereable, now 
croyable.| To be believed, credible. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xv. x, How this fable is creable. 

+ Cre‘able, 2.2 Obs. joa L. eredbil-ts, £. eredre 
to CREATE: see Sion at can be crented. 

a1656 Be. Hau Rem, Was, (2660) 371 Man, as he was 
creable, fallable, saveable, 1677 Gate Cri. Gentiles I}. wv. 
432 The creative power extendes it self to every thing 
creable. 17.. Watts ciled by Worcester. 

Creach, var. of CREAGII, plunder. : 

+ Crea‘chy, 2. 0és. or dial. [Deriv. unknown.] 
1. See CrEEcHY. ’ ' 

2. dial. Broken down, dilapidated, infirm; sickly, 
ailing; = Crazy I, 2. 

1715 Byrom Yrnd. & Lit, Rem, (1854) 1. 1. 31, I senia box 
to London. .open it, but carefully, ‘tis creachy. 1842 F.E, 
Pacer St, Antholin's 44 You poor old creachy creature, 
1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Creachy, sickly ; weakly; ailing. 

Crea-fish, obs. f. CRAYFISH. i 

|| Creagh, creach (krex), sb. Also g craich. 
[a. Gaelic and Irish eveach plunder, pillage.] 

1. An incursion for plunder (in Treland and the 
IlighInnds of Seotland) ; a raid, foray. 

1814 Scott Wav. xv (heading), A Creagh, and its con- 
sequences, wote, A creagh was an incursion for plunder, 
lermed on the Borders a raid, 1845 New Statist. Acc. 
Scot. XV. 198 A border parish was exposed to sudden in- 
roads and craichs. 71884 Blackw. Mag. Apt. 535 Farmers 
who lay exposed to the creaghs. 

2. Booty, prey. 

1818 Scotr /rt. Mfidl. xlix, The catile were In the act of 
being driven off, when Butler... rescued tbe creagh. 1873 
Burton //ist, Scot, VI. lxv. 22 Large ‘creacbs’ of prey were 
driven by the Highlanders. s 

Hence Creagh z. /rans., to raid, plunder. 

1883 Saf. Rev. LV. 464 Those who are’ crn 5g ee: 
Miss Hickson freland in 17th C, 1, 14 The wild creaghting 
life of Ulster. 

| Creaght (krext, krzit), sd. Also 6 creete, 
+ creat(e, cret(e, kreat. fa. Mld.Jrish cacrai- 
gheacht, mod.Ar, caoraigheacht, (craoidhecht, croid- 
hecht), {. caera, caora sheep (the application 
being transferred to homed cattle).) In Jrish 
/Tist. a nomadic herd of cattle driven about from 
place to place for pasture, or in time of war with 
the forees of their owners. (The word often in- 
eludes the herdsmen or drivers, 


CREAGHTER. 


1596 Spenser State [rel. Wks. (Globe) 652/2 He shall finde 
no where safe to keepe his creete .. that in shorte space his 
creete, which is his moste sustenaunce, shalbe .. starved for 
wante of pasture. 1612 Davirs Why Ireland, ete. (1787) 123 
{In these fast places] they kept their creaghts or herds of 
cattle. 1633 Starrorp Pac. Hid. x. ue) 127 The residue 
-.Lhaue left to keepe their Crets. ‘ot. H. O'NEILL 
Relation (in Gilbert Contemp. Hist, Affairs red. IIL. 201), 
O'Neill ordered his army and creaghts to move. 

{ Sometimes misunderstood and loosely or 
erronconsly used. 

31646 in Sir J. Temple /résk Rebell. (2746) 121 Commonly 
bringing their Cattle into their own stinking Creates, 1658 
Ussuer Annals 227 The country people..dwelt scattered 
in cretes and cabans. 1835 MacauLay /7is¢. Aug. I]. 673 
He was soon at the head of seven or cit thousand Rap- 
parees, or, to use the name peculiar to Ulster, Creaghts. 

2. transf. Applied to Eastern pastoral nomads. 

1634-77 Sin T. Hersert Trav. 170 Near this place we 
overtook some of those Creats or wandring Herds-men, 
old Authors commonly call Nomades. .now of no accompt 
amongst the Persians. 

Hence Creaght v., to take cattle from place to 


place to graze. 

1610 W. Forkincuam Art of Survey. x. 25 They do..hy 
kreating and shifting their Boolies from seed-fur til haruest 
bee inned, both depasture and soile their grounds, 31612 
Davies Why Jrelaud, etc, (1787) 161 It was made penal to 
the English to permit the Irish to creaght or graze upon 
their lands. 

|| Crea‘ghter. [f. CreacuT+-rR.] Anomad. 

1653 Honcrorr Procopius 1. 3 Some skirmishing about 
bounds they have, being no Creaghters, as other Hunnes. 

Creak (krik), v. Forms: 4-6 creke, 5-6 
kreke, 6 (crik), 6-7 creake, 7 creeke, 7-9 creek, 
7- creak. [App. cchoic; cf. crake, and croak. 
The ME. pronunciation would be (krék) and that 
of the 16th c. (krzk) : the application of the verb 
has prob. becn modified as the vowel-sound 
became narrowed.] 

I. +1. ¢e¢ér. Formerly: To utter a harsh ery: 
said of crows, rooks, etc., where CROAK is now 
used ; also of geese, ete. Ods. 

1328 Gloss. W. de Biblesworth in Wright Voc. 152 Le 
soup mugist (lowes), Za grive growle (crane lounet, Cams. 
MS. erekes). 1482 Caxton Trevisa’s Higden vic xxv. 317 A 
crowe that she hadde norysshed creked ludder than he was 
wonte. 1567 Drant Jlorace’s Epist. xvii. F iij, If that the 
Crow could feede in whishte, not creake nor makeadoe. 1580 
Barer Adv, G9 To Gagle, or creake like a goose, glacito. 
1604 Fr. Bacon's Propkh. 50 in Hazl. E. P. 2’. IV. 270 The 
Henne, the Goose, the Ducke, Might cackle, creake, and 
quacke. 1669 WorLIDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 304 The Raven 
or Crow Creeking clear. .signifies fair weather. 

2. zxtr. To make a harsh shrill grating sound, 
as a hinge or axle turning with unduc friction, or 


a hard tough substance under pressure or strain. 

1583 Stanyuurst Aeneis 1. (Arh.) 32 And gates with the 
metal dooe creakein shrilbated harshing. 1615 J. STEPHENS 
Satyr. Ess, (ed. 2) 37 Whe Chariot driver ask'd his wheele 
Wherfore it creak'd? 1692 Wasnincron tr. ALi2ton'’s Def. 
Pop. Pref. (1851) 6 The Door creaks; The Actor comes upon 
the Stage. 1726 Leont Adberti’s Archit. 1. 35h, That ts.. 
best which heing rubh’d with the Hand creeks the most. 
1794 Worpsw. Guilt §& Sorrow, No swinging sign- d 
creaked from cottage elm. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop vi, 
How that door creaks! 1875 McLaren Sev. 2nd Ser. vii. 
121 The swaying branches creak and groan. Jfod. New 
shoes are apt to creak. - 3 R 

b. ¢ransf. Said of the strident noise of crickets, 


grasshoppers, etc. 

1653 [see CREAKING 767, $0.)}. 

54 ere crickets creak, 
e. To move with creaking. 

1834 Mepwin Augler in Wales I. 57 With a long, in- 
dented bone..he..creaks along the gunnel of the t. 
1868 Wuittter Auiong the Hills Prel. 13 A single hay-cart 
down the dusty road Creaks slowly. 

3. intr. To speak in a strident or querulous tone, 


(Used in contempt.) Ods. 

In early use allied to x; in more recent use to 2, 
crqg0 Carcrave Life St. Kath. uu. 1006 Ye may weel 
karpe, stryue, clatere, and creke. /dfd. 1v. 453 Lete hem 
calle, lady, lete hem crye and creke [ze break], Suffyseth 
you if ye may leue in pees. 1566 Drant Horace’s Sat. v. 
C viij, I mayntaynde it with toothe and _nayle, in all that I 
coulde creake, 1596 Corse Penelope (1880) 181 Sees me 
dare they not to creake [ste quake). 1609 HoLLtanp 
Amm. Marcell. xxvu, xi, 321 To creake and vaunt in 
a loftie tragicall note. 6x4 B. Jonson Barth. Fair v. iii, 
Nor .. [bear me down] with his treble creeking, though he 
creek like the chariot wheels of Satan. 1661 P. Baiture 
Landerd. Papers (3886) lags, I am ane ill beggar, yit I 
must still creak to your I[ordship} for yon presbiterians. 

4. trans. To cause to make a creaking noise. 

160x Suaxs. Al’'s Well u. t. 31 Creeking my shooes on the 
plaine Masonry. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 1. 24 The wind 
would. .creak the door to and fro. 

II. Phraseological uses of the verb-stem. 

+5. Zo cry creak: to confess oneself beaten or 
in error; to give up the contest; to give in, Ods. 
(Cf. 0 cry CRAVEN, cry CREANT.) 

1837 Thersites in Hazl. Dodsicy 1. 39% 1 would make the 
knaves to cry crik. 1573 Tusser 7usd. (1878) 102 When 
tilth plows breake, poore cattle cries creake, 1§77 Stany- 
nurst Descr. /rel. in Holinshed VI. 52 When the prefixed 
daie[for the combat) approched neere, Vescie. .began to crie 
creake, and secretlie sailed into France. 1582 T. Watson 
Centurie of Lone i. {Arb.) 37,1 now cry creake that ere I 
scorned loue. 1609 Br. W. Bartow Anszv. Nameless Cath, 
164 This Crauen Cocke, after..crowing a Conquest, being 
ready em to Cry Creake. 

OL. . 


1878 Browninc La Saisias 
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6. With go, in sense; With a creak, with a creak- 
ing noise. (Cf. dang, dump, crack, etc.) 

1848 Mrs. Gaskett AL, Barton xvii. (1882) 44/1 Creak, 
creak, went the stairs. Her father was coming down. 

Creak (krik), sé. (f. Creax z.] 

1. A strident noisc, as of an ungreased hinge, 
new boots, ete. ; a harsh squeak. 

1605 Syivester Du Bartas i. iii. Lave 1336 A wagging 
leaf, a puff,a crack, Yea, the least creak, shall make thee 
turn thy back. 
Roused by a creak and screech of the latticed window. 1851 
THackeray Zing. 2Jum. (1876) 147 If he wears buckles and 
square-toed shoes... you never hear their creak. 1878 Afasgue 
f'oets 53 The labouring vessel, with creak and strain, Strug- 
gled and groaned like a thing in pain. 

b. The noisc made by a cricket. saze. 

1842 TnorEau E.veursions (1863) 40 Cheery as the creak 
of crickets. 

+2. A watchman’s rattle. Ods. 

1836 Aun. Reg. 46 We heard Dillon springing his 
creak, 

Creak, var. Crick sé.1; obs. f. CREEK. 

Creaker (krfko1). (f Creax v. + -ern?}.] 
Something that creaks ; an instrument for making 
a crcaking sound; a child’s rattle (da/.). 

r85gtr. Lamartine’s Turkey toq The creaker that convoked 
the Christians before the invention of bells. 1855 Roninson 
itr: Gloss., Creaker, ‘A bairn's creaker‘, a child’s 
rattle. 

Creaking (kr7kin), vd/. sb. [f. Creak v. + 
-1nG1,] The action of the verb CREAK: +. of 
birds, etc. ; esp. of geese. Ods. 

1575 Turperv. Puudconrie 269 ‘he creaking and crying 
that they [hawks] use in the mewe sometymes. 
CoGan Diod, Sic. 182 The creaking of the grashoppcrs. 
@ 1693 Urquuarr Radelais un. xiii, 106 Creaking of Gcese. 

b. of things. 

1820 Burlesque Recipe in Red, Aut. 1. 251 The krekynge 
of a cart-whele. 1605 Snaxs. Lear nt. iv. 97 ‘The creaking 
of shoocs. 1840 Dickens Sara. Rudge ix, Then a gentle 
creaking of his door. 

Crea‘king, ///. a. [fas prec.+-ING2.] That 
creaks: see the verb. 

1568 T. Howe Art, A miti¢e (1879) 76 The creking Crow 
and carrion Kight. 1899 Porter Angry IWom, Abingd, in 
Hazl. Dodsley VII. 383 Some creaking goose. 1697 DryvEN 
Virg. Georg. wt. gio Creaking Grashoppers. 1800 Mar. 
Epcewortn Belinda (1832) LH. xx. 47 What man can ever 
expect to be loved who wears creaking shoes? 1888 I’. 
Hume Mad, Midas u. ii. 127 It is said that ‘ creaking doors 
hang the longest’. 

Hence Crea‘kingly adv., in a creaking manner ; 
with creaking. 

a Blackw, Mag. XXXII. 640 Backwards and for- 
wards he creakingly swung. 1858 Chamd. Jrul. X. 124 
Bolts and bars..cautiously and creakingly withdrawn. 


Creaky (kr7ki), a. [f£ Creax sé, or v. +-y.] 


1832 Hr. Martineau /1ill & Valley iii. 46 | 


1653 H. | 


Characterized by creaking, apt to creak; fransf. 
that creaks under a slight strain, crazy, frail. 

1834 Heap Bubbles fr. Brunnen 362 Ailments to which our 
creaky frames are subject. 186: 7iues 23 May, I like a 
woman to wait at table.. Men always have creaky boots. 
1878 Mrs. H. Woon Pomeroy Ad. (ed. 3) 149 Mrs. Pome- 
roy sat..on a low stool creaky with age. 

+Cream, creme, 'd.! Ods. or fist. Forms: 
4-6 creme, 4-5 creyme, crayme, 4-6 crem, 5-7 
creame, 5 creym, 6 kreme, chreame, 6-7 
eream. [ME. creme, a. OF. cresme, later creme 
masce., now chréme=Pr. eresma fem.:—L. chrisma: 
see CHRISM and next word. In ME. the form 
crisme was used alongside of this; and since 
the 16the, Curis has become the accepted 
form.] The consecrated oil used in anointing ; 
= CHRISM. 

1303 R. Bruynxe (/and?. Synne 9495 Holy be ea Houe 
of watyr, and noytede wyp creme. ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 13 
That hi beethe eke atte fount Mid oylle and creyme alyned. 
1340 Ayeud. 93 Huanne he is ysmered myd pise holy 
crayme, 1432~-so0 tr. //igden (Rolls) V. 71 Creme scholde 
be blissede in the churche every yere. _/id. V1. 159 The 
noyntynge of holy creame [sacré chrismatis, Trevisa 
crisine}, 1502 ARNOLDE CAvon. (1811) 273 Item whether 
the kreme and oyle be newe, and euery yere newe halowyd. 
1838 Bate Tire Lawes 675 A box of creame and oyle. 1563 
Becon Neligues of Rome Wks. 383 The byshop must 
annoynt them with chrisme, commonly called, creame. 
a 1602 W. Perkins Cases Cousc, (1619) 320 Popish consecra- 
tion of salt, creame..and suchlike. 1642 J. Taytor (Water 
P.) Mad Fashions, Vo Baptize with Cream, with Salt and 
Spittle. 1883 tr. Campan’s Mary Antoinette 160Some con- 
secrated oil, called holy cream. 

b. Comb. cream-, creme-box, creme-stock, a 
receptacle for the chrism, a chrismatory. 

1480 in Mattland Club Afise, II, ™8 Ane crem stok of 
siluer. 1565 in Peacock Eng. Ch, Furniture (1866) 106 
Item one creme box hroken and defaced. 

Cream (krim),sé.2_ Forms: 4 creym(e, creem, 
craym, 5 creme, kreme, 5-6 crayme, 6-7 
creame, y- cream. [ME. creme, creem, creyme, 
a. F. creme, in OF. cresme fem., Pr. cresma, a 
popular application of cresme chrism (see prec.), 
with change of gender after L. words in a. : 

Both words were in OF, cresme, later eveme; according 
to Beza, they were in r6thc. distinguished in pronunciation 
as le créme, la créme; they are now distinguished in spell- 
ing as le chréme, la’ créme, but pronounced identically 
créu', (By etymological conjecture cr?nce, cream, was 10 | 
r6th c. Pee eedito L. eventor (see CREMOR), and latinized as 
cremor lactis, crenta lactis.)] 


CREAM. 


1. The oily or butyraceous part of milk, which 
gathcrs on the top when the milk is left undis- 
turbed; by churning it is converted into butter. 

Clotied or clouted cream, known also locally as Devon- 


| shire, Sowersetshire cream, etc.: see CLoutEeD, 


1332 Creyme [in Rogers Agric. § Prices 1. 404). 1362 
Lanai, 2. Pl, A. vi. 269 A fewe Cruddes and Craym 
(B. vi. 284 creem, C. 1x. 306 creyme]. 1387 Trevisa 
fligden (Rolls) V1. 95 Al pe creem and fatnesse of pat 
mylke. cx4g0 Promp. Pare. 101 Creme of mylke, 
guaccum, ¢ 1460 J. Russrun BA. Nurture 81 in Badees Bk. 
(1868) 123 Bewar at eve of crayme of cowe. 1§23 Fitzners. 
flush, § 322 Yf thou haue no honny take swete creame., 
1842 Boornr Pyelary xii. (1870) 267 Clowtyd crayme and 
rawe crayme pul fas ae 1626 Bacon Sylva § 314 We 
see Cream is Matured, and made to rise more speedily by 
putting in cold Water. 1778 Love Feast 33 With wheezing 
Whistle { He] whisks up his whipt Cream. 1841-44 Emerson 
Ess., Manners Wks, (Bohn) I, 208 A new class finds itself 
at the top, as certainly as cream rises in a bow! of milk. 
1889 Boy's Own Paper 10 Aug. 714/3 Smearing both with 
Devonshire cream and with honey. 

Jig. a1657 Siz J. Bateour Ann. Scot. (1824-5) I. 262 
Notwithstanding of all this faire wether and sneet creame 
intendit by the courte. 1661 A, Wricnt in Spurgeon 7 reas. 
Dav, Ps. cxvii. 2 This turns all that a man hath to cream. 

2. transf. a. A fancy dish or sweet of which 
cream is an ingredient, or which has the appear- 
ance and consistency of cream, as a/mond, chocolate, 
teed cream, etc. 

¢ 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 7 Fride Creme of Almaundys.— 
Take almaundys, an stampe hem, an draw it vp wyth a 
fyne thykke mylke..gadere alle pe kreme in pe Esaie, 
1667 Mitton ?. 1. v. 347 From sweet kernels prest She 
tempers dulcct creams. 1751 [sec ALMOND 10]. 1831 Cat's 
Tail 29 The creams were not iced. 1836 T’. Hook G. 
Gurney (L.\, The remnants of a devoured feast. .creams half 
demolished—jellies in trembling lumps. : 

+b. A substance or liquor of cream-like con- 
sistency; esf. a decoction (of barley, etc.): cf. 
Cremorn, Obs. 

1545 Rayxotp Byrth Mankynde 116 Skum or creme of 
the eyes. 1615 Crooxe Body of Max 119 Till the meate 
bee perfectly chaunged and boyled into a moyst and liquid 
Creame. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 49 Indian Maiz .. must be 
thoroughly boyled, and made into a Maiz-Creame like a 
Barley-Creame, 1668 Cutrerrer & Conn Barthol. Auat. 1, 
xi. 24 ‘To change the acid Cream brought out of the Stomach, 
forthwith into a brackish Sale. 

ce. The part of a liquid which gathers on the 
top like the cream on milk; a ‘head’ of scum, 
froth, cte. 

1669 Wortincr Syst. Agric. vil. § 12 (1681) 141 Let the 
Vessel not be quite full, that there may be roon: for the 
Cider to gather a Head or Cream. a 1672 F, Monracve 
tr. Barra’s Art of Mettals u. xii, (1674) 38 Let it stand 
awhile, and if there arise a scum or creain, that is gross, or 
oily, scum it off. 1819 Byron Fuan u. clxxviii, The cream 
of your champagne. 7 , 

a. A cream-like preparation used cosmetically. 


Sec also CoLp CREAM. 

1765 Gotosm. Doudle Transform. 85 In vain she tries her 
paste and creams To smooth her face or hide its seams. 
3810 Russert Soa Lady in Moet. Keg. 139 A pot of cold 
cream to Eliza you send. . Whoe‘er with this cream shall her 
countenance smear, All redness and roughness will strait 
disappear, . 

e. Uscd in the names of some cordials and 
liqueurs, with reference to their viscid character, 
or acknowledged excellence; cream of the valley, 


of the wilderness, fancy names applied to gin. 

1858 Mayuew Paved with Gold i, 1 (Farmer) What's up, 
ee +. is it cream of the wallcy or fits as has overcome the 
jady? 1873 St. /'aul’s Mag. 1. 10 It's so jolly cold, I shall 
just buy some Cream of the Wilderness for mother, 

3. fig. The most excellent element or part ; the 
best of its kind ; the choice part ; the quintessence. 

1581 Muncaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 197 The gentle- 
men, which be the creame of the common. 1621-5 Burton 
Anat. Mel.1. iv. 1.215, I say of our Melancholy man, he is 
the cream of humane adversity. 1632 Massincer City 
Madam \.i, The cream o' the market. 1688 Bunyan Ferns. 
Sinner Saved (1886) 18 These therefore must have the 
cream of the gospel, namely, the first offer thereof in His 
lifetime. 1773 GotpsM. Stoops to Cong. iv, The inside of 
the letter, is AR the cream of the correspondence, 1824 
Byron Juan xv. xli, An only daughter, Who seem'd the 
cream of equanimity. 1862 Sara Seven Sous I. iv. 65 Re- 
ceiving the cream of Society: but never returning visits, 
1890 Sat. Rev. 1 Feb. 145/2 Flight-shooting at duck is the 
very cream of wild-fowl shooting. : 

4. Cream of tartar: the purified and crystallized 
bitartrate of potassium, used in medicine and for 


various technical purposes. 

1662 R. Marnew Und. Alch, § 101 The Cream of Tartar is 
..to be had at any Druggist. 1706 Puwups (ed. Kersey), 
Cream of Tartar, is made of Tartar, or dry Wine-lees. 
31807 T. THomson Chem. (ed. 3) I1. 287 Tartar, or Cream of 
Tartar as it is commonly called when pure. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Cream of tartar whey, two drachms of bitartrate of 
potash are added to a pint of milk, The whey, diluted with 
water, is used as a diuretic in dropsy. 

b. Cream of tartar tree: a tree of Northern 
Australia, Adansonia Gregorit: see quot. The 
namc is also given to the allied Baobab, whence 


Cream of tartar fruit, the fruit of the Baobab. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 18/1 Adansonia Cae .-1s a native of 
the sandy plains of N. Australia, and is known as Sour 
gourd and Cream.of tartar tree .. The pulp of its fruit has 
an agreeable acid taste, like cream of tartar, and is pecu- 
liarly refreshing in the sultry climates where the tree is 
found, 

145 


CREAM, 


5. Cream of lime: pure slaked lime. 

1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 1V. 154 Earth con- 
vertable, by a second calcination, into quick-lime, is called 
the cream of lime 1828 Wenster cites Encycl., Cream of 
dime, the scum of lime water. 1871 TynDAtt Frag. Se. x1. 
pat Reservoirs. .containing pure slaked lime—the so-called 

cream of lime’. 

6. simple attrib. or adj. Cream-coloured, yel- 
lowish white. 

1861 Windsor Express 5 Oct., A cream mare. .fetched 
50 guineas, 1887 Zhe Lady 20 Jan, 38/1 Trimmed with 
cream lace. 

b. eflipt. Cream colour ; also, a cream-coloured 
horse, rabbit, or the like. 

3788 Papers Twining Fam, (1887) 154 She was drawn by 
a pair of prancing, long-tailed ‘creams’, 1872 Biack Adv, 
Phacton vii. 96 Barges in cream and gold. 1885 Bazaar 
30 Mar. 1269/2 A grand pair of creams, with their litter of 
young. 1892 Pall Mall G. 29 Feb. 3/2 The Queen's horses 
.. The creams are eleven in number, 

7. attrib, and Comé.,ascream-bowl, fat, -freezer, 
-patl, -pancake, etc.; cream-blanched, -hued, -white, 
ete., adjs. ; eream-cake, a cake filled with a custard 
made of cream, eggs, ete.; cream colour, the 
colour of cream, a yellowish white; also a¢f77d.; 
aésol. a cream-coloured horse; cream-cups, a 
Californian papaveraccous plant, Platystemon cali- 

fornicus, with cream-coloured flowers; cream- 
faced a., having a face of the colour of cream 
(from fear); +cream-joy, a kind of swect-meat ; 
eream-jug, a small jng for holding cream at table; 
+ cream-kitte (see quot.) ; eream-laid @., applied 
to laid paper of a eream colour; eream-nut = 
Brazil nut; eream-pan=creaming pan; eream- 
pitcher, (U.S.) a ercam-jug ; eream-pot, a vessel 
for holding milk while the cream is forming; a 
vessel for keeping cream; /i¢. a dairy-maid ; see 
also qnot. 1877 and ef. cream-hitte; cream- 
separator, a machine for separating the cream 
from milk ; cream-slice, a knife-like instrument 
for skimming milk, or for serving frozen cream ; 
ercam - ware, cream - coloured pottery ware; 
+ cream-water (see quot.) 5 cream-wove, wove 
paper of cream colour. Also CREAM-CHEESE, ete. 

1818 MILMAN Samor 345 Hath the *cream-blanch’d steed 
. borne away Llis master? 1590 Tartton .Vews ungat. 
(1844156 As merry..as ever Robin Goodfellow made the 
cuntry wenches at their “Cream-boules. 1636 3. Jonson 
Discov, Wks. (Rtldg.) 747/2 You may sound these wits.. 
They are cream-bowl, or but puddle-deep, 1884 Gir?’'s Own 
Paper Nov, 4/2 Work up the milk into .. *cream-cake. 
1694 MoctrswortH Acc. Denmark (ed. 3)35 A good Breed 
of Horses..ofa ycllowish *Cream Colour. 1769 Stratford 
Jubilee 1,i. 10 An .. ass sct up his horrid bray, started my 
creain colours. 1882 Garden 16 Dec. 533/3 Chrysanthemums 
-. cream colour, full flower, 1605 Suaxs. Macd. vy. iii, 11 
Thou *creain-fac'd Loone. 1793-7 Polit. Ecl. in Spirit 
Public Fruls, for 1797 (1799) 1. 437 Great Marat. . Sees cream- 
fac'd Stanley turn on Fox his heels. 1719 D'Urrey /é//s 
Ty. 32s I have... Ruscan and *Cream joy, Wherewith you 
may slabber you. 1773 Loud. Chron, 7 Sept. 248/3 The 
following articles ., were assayed and marked . . castors, ice 
pails, ’crcam jugs. 31840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xv, 1 ob- 
serve another fly in the cream-jug. 1641 Best Farm Bks, 
(Surtees) 93 This feaste (harvest-home] is called the creame- 
potte or *creame-kitte..the workefolkes will aske theire 
dames if they have good store of creame, and say that they 
must have the crcame-kitte anon, 1863 R. [ferrinc Paper 
& f,-Making (ed. 3) 123 With reference to the writing 
qualities .. there are five kinds—cream wove, yellow wove, 
blue wove, “cream laid, and blue laid. 1752 Mas. DeLany 
Corr. 131 My *cream-pail is now before me in my china 
case, and makes a very considerahle figure. 1580 Hotty- 
BAND Treas. Fr. Tong, Eshurrer, to flect the *creame potte. 
a 162g Fretcuer Wit w. Money 1. v, ‘lo carry any dirty 
dairy Cream-pot, or any gentle Lady of the Tens ry be- 
hinde my Gelding, 1684 Otway 4 ¢heis¢ ni. i, What would 
your Cream-pot in the Country give for that title, think you? 
1877 Holderness Gloss., Cream-pot, a harvest supper of cakes 
andcream. 1884 Pall MallG. Extra 24 July 3/1 There are 
three “cream separators. 1887 Spectator x Oct. 1305 Milk 
from which the cream hasbeentaken by the centrifugal cream- 
separator. 1789 W. Marsuau. Glouc. 1. 269 "Cream-slice, a 
wooden knife, somewhat in the shape of a table-knife; 
length 12 or 14 inches. 1726 Dict, Rust. sv "Cream: 
water, such Water as has a Kind of Oil upon it or fat 
Scum, which being boiled, turns to several Medicaments, 
1842 ‘Tennyson Sir Launcel. & QO. Guinev. 31 Wer “cream. 
white mule. 1882 Garden 5 Aug. 110/1 A little Hollyhock 
with cream-white flowers. 1863 *Cream-wove [see cveam- 
laid). 891 /laymarket Stores Catal, 387 Foreign note 
paper. Strong cream wove, 

Cream (krim), v.  [f Creax 54.2] 

1. intr, Of milk: To form cream. 

1596 [sce Creamine v5/, sb. b). 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 
xxviii, 131 The Dairy-Maids first let the milk stand to cream. 
1741 Compl, Fam. Piece 1. ii. 119 Strain your Milk into a 
Pot..put it in your Pans .. when ‘tis creamed, skim it ex- 
ceeding clean from the Milk. 188: J. P. SHetpon Dati 
Farming 295 The salient idea in the system is that milk is 
set in ice-water to cream. 

b. frans. To cause or allow (milk) to form 
cream, 

1883 es June 3/2 It is hewer to cream the 
milk at the farm in small vessels. 1886 A720N’. Round 14 
Aug. 34 They churn the milk instead of creaming it first. 

2. intr, Of other liquids: To form a scum or 
frothy layer on the surface ; to mantle, foam, froth. 

£1440 Promp, Parv. 101 Cremyn, or remyn, as lycour, 
Spumat. $96 Suaxs, Aferch. Vi 1. i. 89 A soit of men, 
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whose visages Do creame and mantle like a standing pond. 
1610 W, ForkincHam Art of Survey 1. vi. 13 Some Foun- 
taines creame with a liquid Bitumen. 1 Mrs. RaFratp 
Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 331 Uit. cream like bottled ale. 1872 
Brack Ady, Phaeton xx, 291 The wine that was frothing 
and creaming in her glass. 
LE 1840 Lavy C. Bury Hist. Flirt xxiv, My temper 
afed and creamed under hourly unkindness. 
b. with advb, extension, as down, up. 
1844 Tacrourn Vac. Ramrdles 1, vii. (1851) 94 The stream... 
was seen creaming down a dark precipice. 1881 Dasly Ted. 
24 Feb., The tide creaming past us. 


3. To rise to the top like cream. monce-use. 


1887 V. 4 QO. 7th ser. 1V. 57/2 That a man must have 
creamed to the top by prosperity and success. 


4. trans. To skim the cream from the surface of 
(milk). 
era Batrey vol. {1, Cream, to skim off cream. 1852 


Mrs. Cartyte Left. (1. 205 The spoon, which had un- 
luckily been left, after creaming the milk for my tea, 


5. To separate as cream; fig. to take the cream 
of, take the best or choicest part of; to gather as 


the cream, Const. off 

1615 Crookr Body of Man 410 Nourished. .hy a most pure 
and bright subsiance out of the separation of the bloud ; as 
if he should say, it is creamed as it were off from the bloud. 
1677 Cleveland's Poems Ded. A. iv, Yet how many such 
Authors must be creamed..to make up his /scara? 1704 
Swirt 7. Zé ix, Such a man, truly wise, creams off nature 
leaving the sour and the dregs, for philosophy and reason 
lo lap up. 1836 Zas?’s Afag. 111.490 The picturesque table of 
matters which my aunt creamed for us. 1884 Sat. Kev. 15 
Nov. 621/2 It has been found necessary to cream the bat- 
talions now in England to make up the Nile expedition. 

6. To add cream to a cup of tea, coffee, ete. 

1834 Mar. Encewortu //elen xxxvi, He sugared, and 
creamed, and drank, and thought, and spoke not. 1850 
Chamb. Frnt, XVV. 194 [She] creams and sugars as if her 
hands dallied over a labour of love. fod. ‘Yo cream tea. 

Cream, yar. of Cramp, Svc., a stall, ete. 

Cream, to crumble: see CRIM v. 


Cream-cheese. A soft, rich kind of cheese, 
made of nnskimmed milk enriched by the addition 
of cream ; a cheese of this kind. 

Jig. Sometimes used as a type of extreme fastidiousness of 
taste, elegance of language or style. 

1583 Srocker Mist Civ. Warres Lowe C. ww. 53b A 
pounde of Creame Cheese two Sous. 1616 Surri.& Marxu. 
Country Farme 65 With this Creame, to make Creame- 
checse, ordinarily accustomed to be sold in Summer. 1768- 
74 Tucker Zt. Nat, (1852) If. 493 An English gentleman 
may believe the world was made by chance, or the moon 
made of cream-chcese, if he pleases. 1848 Croucn Bothie 
v, If the cream-cheeses be white, far whiter the hands that 
made them. c 186s Circ. Sc. 1. 3955/2 Cream-cheese is the 
richest. 

Crea'm-coloured, ¢. Of the colour ofcream, 
having a yellowish white colour. 

1707 J. Strvens tr. Quevedo's Com. Wks. We): o My 
Cream-colour’d Horse is yonder. 1859 Sates Se ilelp 41 
Wedgwood..began to manufacture. .cream-coloured ware, 
which acquired great cclebrity. 

Creamed (krimd}, ff/. a. [f. Cream 5.2 and 
v. + -ED.] 

1. llaving the cream formed or separated. 

1623 WonroErie Marrow Fr. Tong. 211 (T.) Uave you 
some creamed or curded milk? 1660 [lexuam Dutch Dict., 
Gezaende meick, creamed milke to make butter off. 

2. Made, flavoured, or mixed with cream. 

1969 Public Advertiser 11 Mar. 3/3 Creamed Apple-Pies. 
ax1809 Miss Sewarn Le?t., Drinking creamed tea. 

Creamer (kri-mas). [f. CREAM v. +-ER 1] 

a. A flat dish for skimming the cream off milk. 


b. A machine for separating cream. 

1858 Sucut & Burn Farm, /plent. The creaming- 
dish. .made of china, and sometimes called the skimmer or 
creamer, is for taking the cream off. 1885 J. Lona rit. 
Datry-Farming 201 At Delft. .two creamers are worked, 

Creamer, Creamerie, -ry, var. of CRAMER, 
Cramery, Sc., pedlar, etc, 

Creamery (kriméri), [f. Cream + -Eny: in 
sense 2 certainly, and in sense 1 possibly immedi- 
ately ad. F. crémerie.] 

1. An establishment (often worked on the co- 
operative or joint-stock principle) in which butter 
(and cheese) is mannfactnred on a large scale from 
milk supplied by a number of producers ; a Lntter- 
factory. Also the work of such an establishment, 
the making of butter, etc. (First used in U.S.) 

1899 (¢#¢/e) Associated Dairying ; Creameries and Cream. 
ery, Butter, Cheese and Cheese-making..12mo. pp. 74. 
Lancaster (Pa.). 1881 Chicago Times 16 Apr., The cream. 
ery is fast superseding the dairy in all ey, settled por- 
tions of the northwest. 1886 Pal/ Mall, G. 10 Sept. 4/3 
The introduction of creameries, or establishments for churn- 
ing cream of the small farmers. .in [reland. 

. The prodnee of this indnstry, esp. butter. 

3881 Chicago Times 14 May, The current makes of 
creamery [butter] are already beginning to show a good deal 
of grass flavor and color. 

@. attrib, 

1884 Chicago Advance.6 Apr. 213 A deal of knowledge 
about this creamery business. 1886 Standard 24 May 2/1 
The efforts of Canon Bagot to extend the creamery system 
in Ireland. have resulted in tbe formation of the Cream- 
eries Association of Ireland. Eight Creamery Companics 
have been affiliated. 

2. A name for a shop where milk, cream, butter, 


etc. are sold, and light refreshments supplied. 


CREANCE. 


(Stumonps Dict. Trade 1838 has Crémerie,a breakfast or 
refreshment house in French towns.) ; 

Crea‘m-fruit. The juicy, cream-like fruit of 
a plant found in Sierra Leone. The name has been 
applied to an apocynaceous plant, Roupellia grata, 
whitch was believed to yield the fruit. 

1830 Linntey Nat. Syst. Bot. 214 The Cream fruit of 
Sierra Leone. 1882 Garden 29 July 86/2 Roupellia Grata.. 
has been named Cream fruit by some tanists. 

Creaminess (kri-minés), [f. CREAMY + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being creamy. 

1688 J. Sarr Baroscope 31 Adulterated Quick-Silver looks 
somewhat dull, and is commonly crusted over with a kind 
of Creaminess., 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos I. xxxiv. 287 The 
fresh creaminess of new stonework. 

Creaming (krimin), vd/. sd. [f. CREAM v7. + 
-Incl.] The action of the verb CREAM; formation 
of cream or froth; skimming off of the cream. 

1596 [see b. below}. 1831 Scorr Adbot {ntrod., A kind 
of milk, which will not stand above a single creaming. 1888 
W. C. Russert Death Ship Ul. 251 The creaming and 
foaming of the waters flung from the vessel's sides. 

b. attrib, and Comé., as ereaming-dish, -pan, 
utensils used in the dairy. 

1596 SpENsER /’, Q. vin. vi. 48 Some wicked beast unware 
That breakes into her Dayr' house, there doth draine Her 
creaming pannes. 1858 [See Creamer]. 1886 4// Y. Round 
14 Aug. 35 The old-fashioned shallow creaming-pan. 

Crea‘ming, /ff/.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2,] That 
creams; forming into froth or foam, mantling. 

1825 New Afonthly Mag. X1V. 227 {lis animal spirits are 
more bounding, more humorous, more ‘creaming’ (10 borrow 
a metaphor from chaspsigre) 3861 Hucues Tom Brown at 
Oxf, xli, The lieutenant filled the long-necked glass. .with 
the creaming mixture. = 

Creamometer (kr7mgmitas). [f. Cream 53.7, 
after dactometer. In ¥. crémomeétre.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the percentage of cream con- 
tained in a sample of milk. 

1876 A. H. Hassatt Food 414 The amount of cream is 
determined by means of an instrument invented by the late 
Sir Joseph Banks, called a creamometer. 1885 J. Lona 
Brit, Dairy Farm, 72 The value of the glass creamometer 
is much regulated hy its diameter being in accordance with 
its height. ; 

Creamy (krimi), a. [f. Cress 53.2 +-11.] 

1. Characterized by, containing, or abounding in 


crcam. 

1618 Cnapman /Jesiod 1, 333 Eat The creamy wafer. 1735 
Braorey Fam, Dict. sv. ive, When they are old, their 
Milk is not socreamy and it is drier. 1861 L. L. Note /ce- 
bergs 309 The milk was creamy, and the eggs fresh, 

2. Resembling cream in some quality: a. Of the 


general appearance or consistence of cream. 

1610 Markuam Afasterp. 1. xiv. 38 If it be extraordinary 
white, and as it were, creamy, then it is a signe the horse 
hath weake veines, 183a TENNYSON Lofos.Laters, Choric 
Song v, ‘To watch the..tender curving lines of creamy spray. 
1842 A. Combe PAys. Digestion (ed. 4) 289 A yellow residue 
of a creamy consistence began to flow from the wound. 

b. fig. Soft and rich, Insctous. 

a x6ag Fretcuer Q. Corinth 1. i, Your creamy words hut 
cozen. 1780 Cowrer Tadle Talk 510 Verse... Without a 
creamy smoothness has no charms. 1859 Sata Gas-light § 
D. ii. 18 His creamiest jokes are met with immovahle stoli- 
dity. 1860 O. W. [loumes Prof Break/.t. ii. (Paterson) 47 
A woman witha creamy voice. 4 : 

¢. Cream-coloured: often as a qualification of 


white, yellow. ; 

The word bas a connotation of richness or softness which 
is ahsent from cream-colonred, 

1845 Florist's Frni. 162 The Roses in pots attracted great 
attention... Nemesis, fine rose; Belle Allemande, ange 
creamy yellow. 1880 Vern, Lee Stud. /taly ii, 102 The 
thickest and creamiest paper. 1885 E. Arnotp Secret of 
Death 4 All around that temple cooed The creamy doves. 

Creance (kri‘ins), 54. Forms: 4-5 creaunce, 
(5 -awnco, -auns), 5- creance ; also (in sense 4 
only) 6 cryaunce, 6-7 -ance, 7 creyance, criance, 
oryants, cranes. [ME. a. OF. erdance (11th c.), 
corresp. to L, type erédentia, {. creant pr. pple. of 
creire:—L, crédére to believe. Cf. CREDENCE.] 

+1. The mental action or condition of believing ; 
belief, faith, trust, confidence, credence. Oés. 

¢1380 Sir Ferumb, 1851 Pou scholdest leue by false 
creaunce, and belyue on heuene kynge. 1393 Gower Conf, 
If, 366 Er Rome came to the creaunce Of Cristes feith. 
¢14§0 Myre 1788 And bydde hem say wyth fulle creawnce. 
1490 CAxToN lees to die 3 To abyde-and deye in the same 
creance and bylene. 


+b. The matter of belief, the thing believed ; 


(one’s) belief or faith ; a creed. Ods. 

1393 Gower Con/. 1.185 This maiden taught the creaunce 
Unto this wife. ¢ 1430 Lyne. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 101 
This is oure beleeve and creaunce. ¢1470 Harninc Chron. 
Lxvi. xi, Foure .C. lordes, of Christes holy creaunce. 1669 
Gare Yansenisme 163 Not a creance or belief. 

+2. Credit, repntation. Ods. rare. : 

€1330 Owais 8 3ifhe ben of gode creaunce. ¢ 1380 Sir 
Ferumb, 358 {f pou yknewe me arizt, my doynge and my 
creme, Pou noldest profry me no fizt for al pat gold of 

raunce. ' 
+3. Comme, Credit, trust. Zo creance: on credit. 

1399 Lanct. Rick, Redeles w. 17 Ne had creaunce [come 
nt be last ende..Peyhad be drawe to be deuyll for dette pat 
bey owed.  ¢ 1460 Fortescur Ads. & Lim, Aon. v. (1885) 
136 He shall .. hy [buy] all pat is necessarie .. by creaunce 
and borowynge. 1496 Dives § Paup. (W. de W.) vil. xxv. 
314/1 Chapmen that selle to creaunce to let the byer from 
other chapmen. 


CREANCE. 


4, Falconry. A long fine line or cord attached to 
a hawk’s leash, by which she is restrained from 
flying away when being traincd ; also used simi- 
larly to confine the game at whichthe hawk is flown. 

{So F. créance, a string to retain a bird de peu de créance, 
i.e. whose indications cannot yet be well trusted.) 

14.. Sloane MS. 2721 Plut. xcv. C, How to use her 
when she will come redeley in the creance. 1486 Bh. St. 
Albans 1 iij b, Take the partrich owte of yowre bagge and 
ty it by the legge with acreaunce. /bid. Bvja, Ye shall 
call the long lyne that ye do call youre hawke to Reclaym 
with: yowre Creaunce, what so ener it be. 1615 LATHAM 
Falconry (1633) 16 Draw ber gently to you with your lure 
or cryance. 189% /ield 7 Mer. 337/1 Her wing becaine 
ee in the creance, and she came to the earth with a 
thud. 

Jig. 1635 Cnarman & Sineeev Chabot 1.ii, No power flies 
Out of his favour but his policy ties A criance to it, to con- 
tain it still. A 

+b. Sometimes spelt cranes, as if plural. 

1598 Von, lagna, the cranes to lure a hauke with. 
1603 — Montaigne 1. xiii, (1632) 139 We cominend. .a hawke 
for her wing, not for her cranes or bells. 1616 Beaum. & 
Fe Stat Lady vy. iv, Take off her Cranes. 1685 Cotton 
tr, Montaigne WI, 452 As a hawk takes his flight but stilt 
under the restraint of his cranes. : 

+ Creance,». Os. [a. OF. creancer to promise, 
engage, ctc., f. creance: sec above.] 

1. intr. To pledge oneself to pay; to take credit. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Shiput. T. 289 We may creaunce whils we 
have a name, But goldles for to be it is no game. /déd. 303 
Now gooth this Marchant. .and byeth and creaunceth. 

2. To pledge oneself, vow, plight one’s troth. 

€1497 Caxton Fason 2% b, Jason and Medea swore and 
creanced that they shold take eche other by mariage. 


Creanced (krinst), a. rare. [f. CREANCE sd, 
4+-ED2.] Confined with a creance. 

185s Bawwey A/ystic 33 Like mated falcons round their 
creanced young. 

+Creancer. O%s. Forms: 4 creaunsour, 
-sure, creansure, 4-6 creauncer, croaunser, 5 
creancer, -syr, 6 -ser, -sicr, 7 -sour, -sor. [ME. 
creaunsour, in Anglo-F. creanceour, a. OF. cre- 
anceor, f. creancer; see prec. and -on. The form 
in -er may repr. F. créancter (12th c. in Littré) 
from creance, corresp. to late L. credentiirius.] 

1, A creditor. 

1382 Wyciir 2 A‘ings iv. t A creansure cume, that he 
take my two sonys to seruen to bym, — Prov. xxix. 
13. € 1460 Fortescue Ads. § Lim. Mon. v.118 His creaun- 
cers shul alway grucche for lake of thair paymente, 1607 
Cowrr /nterfr., Creansour..signifieth him that trusteth 
another with any debt. 1708 Termes de la Ley 196 
Creansor or Creditor. 

2. One entrusted with the charge of anothcr; a 
guardian, tutor: es, at school or college. (In 


med.L, creditor: cf, Du Cange.) 

[Statuta Aularia (Bodley MS.), Unusquisque scolaris 
manens sub magistro, tutore, aut creditore.] 

31478 Paston Lett. No. 824 111. 237 My creansyr Mayster 
Thomas [at Eton].. praythe yow to sende hym sum mony 
for my comons. _c¢1g00 G. Vernon in Hist, ASS. Conte, 
I. 16 Mr. Grove, Pryncipall of Mawdelen Hall, the which 
is creanser unto me and my brothir. 1s25 S52. Papers 
fen. VTIT, WW. 329 The Busshop of Rosse. .iscreauncer and 
counsaillour to the saide Erle. 1549 CoverpaLe Evasm. 
Par, Gal. 13 The heyre .. vnder creansers & gouernours. 
(1853 BLoxam Register Magd. Coll. 1. 59 ‘It appears about 
this time’ viz, 1660 ‘there was a College order that the 
choristers etc. sbould bave Cransiers.’] 

+ Creant, 2.1 Obs. Also creaunt. [In form, a. 
OF. creant believing, trusting, giving oneself up, 
pr. pple. of ereire:—L. crédéve to belicve. But as 
OF. had only reeréané in this sensc, it is possible 
that creant is an abbreviated form of that word. 
Cf. CRaven.] 

1. In phrases 70 yield oneself creant, to cry (or 
say) creant; To acknowledge oneself vanquished ; 


to surrender oneself to an antagonist. 

@1225 Aucr, R. 288 And leid hire sulf aduneward, and 
buhd him ase he bit,and zeied creaunt, creaunt, ase swowinde. 
€1314 Guy Warw., (A.) 478 (1883) Ar ich wald creaunt 3eld 
me Ich hadde leuer an-hanged be. ¢ 1325 Cver de £. $319 
On knees be fel doun, and cryde Creaunt, For Mahoun 
and ‘Termagaunt. But Sere Fouk wolde nougbt soo} The 
hedde he smot the body froo. 1377 Lancw. >. PLB. xu. 
193 Pe thef, .3elte en creaunt to cryst on be crosse and 
knewlecbed hym guity. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. 624 He 
that despeireth hym is lyke the cowarde Champion re- 
Creaunt that seith creant with oute nede. 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng. ccxtiii, The knight overcome the clerk and 
made hym yelde hym creaunt of his false impechement. 

2. Believing, orthodox. once-zese. 

1833 CartyLe Cagliostro Misc. Ess. (1888) V. 124 The 
lives of all Eminent Persons, miscreant or creant. 

Creant (kriant), 2.2 rare. [ad. F. créant, or L. 
creant-ent ereating, f. credre.] Creating, creative. 

1844 Mrs. Browninc Drama ae Exile 24 We Sprang very 
beauteous from the creant Word. 

Crear, obs. form of CRAYER. 

+ Crease, 54.1 Os. Also 5 erese, cres. [f. 
Crease v1] = INCREASE sé, 

1440 Prontp. Parv. 101 Crese, or increse.. excrescencia. 
1530 Patscr. 210/2 Crease, encrease, revenues, angmenta- 
tion. 1568 T. Howeit Ard. Amitie (1879) 19 Phe more 
it comes vnto the crease of yeres, The more it faylth. 
3575 Art of Planting 13 In the crease of the Moone. 

Crease (kris), si.2 Also 6 creaste, 7 creast. 


[Origin and carly history unknown. 
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Goes with Crease v,?; it does not appear whether the sb, 
or the vb. had priority. In the sb. the spelling cvcasf(e ap: 
pears in the 16th and 17th c., but perl. merely hy confusion 
with crest, of which eveas¢ was a variait. ‘The verb had 
from the heginning very frequently the form cress, which is 
the current form both of vb. and sh. in Sc. ‘lhe spelling ca 
suggests French origin, as in cease, grease, lease, peace, 
please, etc. But no cognate Fr. word has been found. The 
suggestions of connexion with Breton ér7z, crease, wrinkle, 
or Ger. kraus, MHG, &rvs, must on obvious phonetic 
grounds be discarded.) 

1. The line or mark produced on the snrface of 
anything by folding ; a furrow in a surface, such as 
is caused by folding; a fold, wrinkle, ridge. 

1578 Lyte Dedoens v1, xl. 709 [Peach] a fleshy pnlpe. .in 
the middest whereof is a rough harde stone full’of creastes 
and gutters. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 83 In the little furrows 
or creases of my skin. 1665 2’4i/. Trans. 1, 84 Having ..a 
hotlow Crease ‘cut into it round about. 1696 J. F. AMer- 
chant’s Ware-ho. 20 Wove so extream thick, that it frets in 
the creasts under Men or Womens cloaths. 1705 Lond, 
Gaz. No. 4144/4 A... Saddle Nag ., with... a Crease on his 
hear Shoulder. | a@174g Swirt (J.), An ivory knife, with a 
blunt edge .. which cut it even .. whereas a sharp penknife 
wonld go out of the crease, and disfigure the paper. 1865 
Miss Brapvon Sir Yasfer ILL, i. 3 Never mind the creases 
in that blue frock of yours. 

2. Cricket. ‘The name of certain lines scratched 
or marked on the ground to define the positions of 
the bowler and batsman, 

‘These are the bowling-crease, drawn in the tine of exch 
wicket, from behind which the bowler delivers the ball 3; the 
return-crease, a short line at each end of the bowling crease, 
and at right angles to it, beyond which the bowler mnst 
hot go; and the Jofping-crease, a line in front of each 
wicket parallel to the bowling-crease, behind which the 
batsman stands to defend his wicket. 

1755 Game at Cricket 6 The Bowling-Creases mnst be cut 
in a direct line from each Stump. /4i¢. 7 ‘he Bowler must 
deliver the Ball, with one foot behind the Crease. 1849 
Laws of Cricket in Crick. Alan. (1850) 53 The Popping- 
Crease must be four feet from the wicket and parallel to it, 
unlimited in length, but not shorter than the bowling. 
crease, 1875 ‘StonenEeNcE’ Brit, Sports ut. 1. i. § 3. 667 If 
the striker at his wicket go ontside the popping crease. .the 
bowler may put him out. 1880 Boy's Own Be. 105 Within 
the return-crease..and behind the bowling-crease, the 
bowler must stand when he delivers the ball. 

“| In the following, app. error for Crest. 

3. Arch. A curved or ridge tiles; =Cresr 6. 

1703 T. N. City 6 C. Purchaser 270 Crease .. These are 
such ‘Tiles as are us’d to cover the Ridge of a House; they 
being made..like a half Cylinder. 1847-78 Hatuwett, 
Crease, a curved tile, West. 1880 IW. Cornwall Gloss., 
Crease, a ridge tile. : 

4. dial, ©The top of a horse’s neck’ (IIalliw.) ; 
=Cresr &. 

Crease, 5é.9, Malay dagger: sce CREESE. 

+ Crease, v.! Ods. Forms: 4 creeso, creessc, 
crosee, 4~5 cresc, § cresse, crece, 5-7 crease. 
[app. aplictic form of acrese, ACCREASE, also found 
in sense of carlier excrese, INCREASE. <A dircct 
formation from creiss- stem of OF. ercistre to grow, 
is possible in some cases.] =INCREASE v. a. intr. 

€1380 Wyciir Serm. Sel. Wks. IL. 148 Pe fame of Crist 
must creese. 1393 Gowrr Conf. IIL. 276 He..bad bem 
cresce and multiply. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Ru. xix. 
(1495) 45 Alwaye as the trespaas. .creasyth, Soo the payne 
creasyth also. ¢ 1420 Pallad on [1Tusb. 1, 227 As fatter lande 
wol crece and thrive. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv, 102 Cresyn or 
encresyn, accresco. 1547 Boorve /utvod. Knowl, 130 My 
anger. .creaseth niore and more. 

db. frans, 

c3475 Partenay 4262 Which ofte cressith hurt. 

Crease (kris), v.2 Also 6-9 cress. 
Crease sb.2] 

1. trans. To make a crease or creases In or on 
the surface of; to wrinkle; to fold in a crease. 
“3588 J. Menus Briefe Instr, ¥ viijb, A leafe of paper.. 
cressed in the middes. 1594 Nasnx Zerrors of Ni. Civ b, 
The clearest spring a little tucht is creased wyth a thousand 
circles. 1665 Hooke Micvogr. 9 They double all the Stuff 
. that is, they cresse it just through the middle of it, the 
whole length of the piece. 1824 Garr Rothelan I. ut. viii. 
212 Seeing Sir Gabriel de Glowr cressing and cross-folding 
..the broidered vestments. 1853 Kane Grinucll Exp. iv. 
(1856) 34 The clean abrupt edge of tbe fractures .. creased 
their otherwise symmetrical outline. 

b. To cut deep furrows in the flesh (of mackerel, 
cod, ete.); to crimp. Cf. Creasine vé/, 56.2 3, 
quot. 1883. 

2. intr. To become creased, fall into creases. 

1876 Gro. Error Dax, Der. III. 106 ‘The legs are good 
realistically’, said Hans, his face creasing drolly. fod. A 
inaterial that is apt to crease. P 

3. ¢rans. To stun (a horse, etc.) by a shot in 
the ‘erest’ or ridge of the neck. (U.S-) 

1807 Pike Sources Miéssiss. 1, 159 We fired at a black 
horse, with an idea of creasing him. 1841 CATLIN N. Amer, 
Lud, (1844) 1. xi. 58 We would try the experiment of 
creasing one [buffalo], wbich is done by shooting them 
through tbe gristle on the top of the neck, which stuns 
them so that they fall. 

Crease (Afining): see CRAZE 56. 3. 

Creased (krist), o9/. a. [f. Crease sd.2 and v.2 

+-ED.] Having a creasc or creases. 

1545 Ascuam TJoxoph. (Arb.) 138 A certayne kynde of 
[arrow] heades whych men call’ hie rigged, creased or 
shouldered heades. “1665 Hooxe Microgr.153 They [seeds] 
seem’d..a little crees‘d or wrinckled. 1730 Gray Poems, 
Long Story 68 Creased, like dog’s ears, ina folio, 1865 


[See 


CREATE. 


Morn, Star 24 Apr., In a creased coat and trousers (evi- 
dently their first appearance since last summer), 

Creased : see Crazen. 

Creaseless (kri'slés), a. 
LESS.] Without creases. 

1852 fvaser's Mag. XLVI. 164 A creaseless cap. 1883 L. 
Wixcrieiy A. Rowe I. iv. 63 How transcendent a neck- 
cloth! Spotless, creascless, awful. 

+Crea'sement. (és. rave. In 6 cresment. 
[f. Crease v.1+-sENtT.] Increase, augmentation. 
. 1592 Wein Armorie 95 Vurcking sparke in hept straw 
inclosed, Feeling winde quicke life of cresment blowing. 

Creaser (kr'so1). [f. Creasrv.24-rn lJ] One 
who or that which creases 3 sec. applicd to various 
mechanical contrivances for making creases, 
grooves, or furrows in iron or Icather, for ercasing 
the cloth in a sewing-machine, ete, 

+ Crea‘sing, vd. sé.! Obs. [f. Crease v.) + 
-inG 1.] Increasing, increase, growth. 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De ?P. BR. vite Isiv. (1495) 279 Lepra 
mesylry,.hath the hegynnynge of the veynes, and fnill 
cresynge without the veynes, 1887 Gotpinc De Mornay 
xiv. (1617) 211. 1629 Manne tr, Jouseca’s Dev. Contempl. 
235 Her [the moon's} ordinarie creasings and wanings. 

Creasing krisin), (742) 56.2" Also (im scusc 2) 
ercesing, [f. Creasy v2 and 56,2] 

1. The action of the verb Crease; production of 
creases or wrinkles ; also quasi-couc.= CREASE 56.2 

1665 Ilooxe Alécrogr. 9 The reason of which creasing we 
shall next examine... the ereasings or angular bendings.. 
become the more perspicnous. 

2. Arch, (Sve quots.) Cf. CREASE sé.2 3. 

1823 J. Nicuonson Pract. Builder, Vile-creasing, two 
rows of tiles fixed horizontally under the coping of wall, 
for discharging rain-water. 1874 Kyicury Dect. Mech, 
Creasing, a layer of tiles forming a corona for a wall. 1876 
Gwitr etrchit. un tii, § 13. goa Parapets<. finished with 
donble plaintile ereesing. 

3. attr? 

3874 KniGur Dict. Mech. sv. Creaser, Creasing tools.. 
may be set in the jaws of acreasing-swage. /did., Creas- 
re Hlamuner, a narrow, rounded-elge hammer, ttsed for 
making grooves in sheet-mnetal. 1883 Fisheries Fxhil. 
Catal, 197 Mackerel splitting and reuuhig or creasing 
knives, . 

+Creasing, f//. wu. Obs. [f Crease v.14 
-InG*.] Increasing; yielding increase. 

, 1892 Weatey Arworte 116 With thriftie hand the creas. 
ing yearth none store. 

Creasote, variant form of Crrosore. 

Creast, obs. f. Crest, CREASE. 

Creasy (kisi), a. [f. Crease 5.24-¥.] Mull 
of creases, 

1858 Mrs. Ontruant Laird of Norlaw lL. 168 Chairs. . 
covered with chintz. . which did not fit on well, and looked 
creasy and disorderly. 1864 ‘Tennyson Ln. Ard. 747 The 
babe .. rear’d his creasy arms. 

iCre‘at. Ods. [F. ercat, ad. It. creato foster- 
child, alumuns (cf. Sp. exfado servant) :—L. eredfs 
offspring, child, subst. usc of credtus pa. pple. : sce 
CREATE fa. pple.) (See qttot.) 

1730-6 Baitev (folio), Creat (with horsemen) an Usher to 
a Riding Master, or a Gentleman educated in an Academy 
of Horsemanship, with Intent to qnalify himself for Teach- 
ing the Art of Riding the great Horse. 

Creat, create sb.: sec Cunacut. 

Creatable (kr7,2tab’l), @. [ff Creare v. + 
-ABLE,] That can be created. 

1678 Cupwortu /ufed?. Syst. 1. v. 862 The life of the Soul 
..is only creatable and annihilable by the Deity. 1848 
Tait's Mag. XV. 643 Capital is not creatable by statute. 

Creatal (kr7jztal), @. nonce-wd, [see -aL.] Of 
or belonging to creation. 

1857 Gosse Creation 182 It is their natal, or rather (to 
make a word) their cxeatad day. 

Create, f/. a. Also 4-6 creat. [ad. L. 
creat-us, pa. pple. of eredre to produce, make, 
create.] Created. +1, as fa. ppke. Obs. 

¢ 1393 CHAUCER Scogan 2 Statutez.. ‘hat creat were eter- 
nally to dure. ¢1460 Fortescur Ads.§- Lin, Mon. xiv, Whan 
snch a counsell is ffully create and estableshed. 9-62 
Srernuoip & H. Quicungue vult, Of none the Father is, 
ne made, ne creat, nor begot. _ 1890 Suaxs. Mids. N.v. i. 
412 And the issue there create, Euer shall be fortunate. 

2. as adj. arch, 

1477 Norton Ord, Adch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 62 A create 

erfection. 1549 Cuatoner Erasmus on Folly Mijb, 

Whether it be..a create or an uncreate thyng. 1647 WaRD 
Simp. Cobler (1843)21 Any creat’ Ens or Bonum. 1805 Cary 
Dante, [nferno it. 7 Before me things create were none, 

Create (krié't), ». Also 6-7 creat; fa. f. 
5-6 creat(e, 6 Sc. creatt; pa. pple. 4-6 creat(e. 
[f. credt- ppl. stem of L. ereére: sce prec. 

The early instances are all of the pa. pple (=L. cveddus, 
It. cveato), or the pa. t.3 create continued a true pple. to 
c 1600, but already in rsth c, it varied with created, and in 
x6th c. we find the present create, with pple. creating, etc.) 

1. évans. Said of the divine agent: To bring into 
being, cause to exist; es. to produce where no- 
thing was before, ‘to form out of nothing’ (J.). 

1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. » 344 Al be it that God hath 
creat [3 A/SS..created] al thing in rigbt ordre. 13 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R.1. (1498) 6 The creatour. «fro the 
begynnynge of tyme creat .. the creature. . of no thynge, or 
of no matere precedent. —1432-go tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 189 
Wherefore poctes feyne hym.. to haue create men of stones. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 133/2 [He] that had created alte the 
yond: 3526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 201 fe He create 
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& infuded that noble soule. 1535 Coverpate Gen. i. 1 
In y® begynnynge God created heauen and earth. 1592 
ee 1 Poet. Exerc, Liijb, Praise him for that he creat 

ath The heauen, the earth, and all. 1611 Biste Ps. li. r0 
Create in mee a cleane heart, O God. 1644 Mitton 4 reop. 
(Arb,) 52 Wherefore did he creat passions within us? 165% 

Hopes Leviath. 1. xxxi. 190 To say the World was not 
Created... is to deny there is a God. 1862 Max Miter 
Sed, #ss. (1881) I. xx. 395 And the gods consnited a second 
time liow to create beings that should adore them. 

b. with complemental extension. 

1590 Suaxs. Com. Err. ut. ti. 39 Are you a god? would 
you create me new? 1611 Binre /sa. Ixv. 18, I create Ieru- 
salem a reioycing, and her people a ioy. 1733 Pore ss. 
Man 1, 148 And what created perfect? 1862 F. Hatt 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 143 God created man a moral creature. 

ce. absol. 

1592 Davirs Lnnort, Soul vii. (2714) 46 To create, to God 
alone periains. 1667 Mitrox ?. £, vn. 606 To create Is 
greater then created to destroy. 185: Ruskin Sfones Ven. 
(1874) I. App. 381 It is only for God to create without toil. 

2. gen. To make, form, constitute, or bring into 
legal existence (an institution, condition, action, 
mental product, or form, not existing before). 
Sometimes of material works as fig. of 1. 

rsg92 West ist Pt. Symbol. § 46 D, A constitutive Instru- 
ment creating..whereby any estate, propertie, power or 
obligation, not hauing any essence or being before, is 
newely raysed and created. 2612 Davies IVAy Ireland, etc. 
(J.), With power to create a manor, and hold a court-baron. 
1679 Drvven /'rorlus & Cr. Prol. 8,1 found not, but created 
first the siage. 1697 — Virg, Georg. w. 295 Thus make 
they Kings to fill the Regal Seat; And thus their litle 
Citizens create. 1818 Cruise Degest (ed. 2) 1V. 336 The 
word heirs is not necessary to create a fee simple. 1 
Macactay fist. Eng. 1. 345 Those towns where wealth ts 
created and accumulated. 1854 Ronatps Chem. Technol. 
(ed. 2) I. 225 It is always necessary, before lighting the fire 
in the stove, to create a draught by heating ihe chimney. 

b. absol. 

19775 Suewinan Kivads Pref., The imagination. .hecomes 
suspicious of its offspring, and doubts whether it has created 
or adopted. 183: Brewster Newton (1855) M1, xxvii. 4oo 
The iuspired genius which creates. 1852 RopenTson Serm. 
grd Ser. xii. 147 The mason makes, the architect creates. 

c. Of an actor: To be the first to represent (a 
part or réle), and so to give it its character. [F. 
creer un réle: see Littré, Hatzfeld.] 

1882 Stevenson .Vew Arab, Nes. (1884) 314, Ihave created 
+more than one important ré/e, 1882 Standard 24 May, 
Madame Christine Nilsson..at the Royal Italian Opera 
-, when she will create Boito’s Opera Mefistofele. 

3. To constitute (a personage of rank or dignity) ; 
to invest with rank, title, etc. Constr. to create a 
peer, to create a man a peer. 

¢1460 Forrescur Ads. & Lint. Mon, ix, Hugh Capite.. 
wich tho was the myghtieste suhgett off I*fraunce, and ther- 
fore create and callid Dux Ffrancizx. 1495 Act 11 Hen.V 11, 
c. 35 Preamb., The Kyngis Grace. .created hym Duke. 1568 
Grarton Chron. IL. 347 During the which [Parliament] he 
created two Dukes, a Marques and five Erles. 1621 SHAKS. 
Cymb. vv. 20 Arise my Knights o' th’ Pattell, I create you 
Companions to our person. 1655-60 STANLEY fist. Pholos. 
(1701) 34/1 The Ephori were first Created about the sixth 
Olympiad. ¢ 1670 Woon Lee (1848) 5: He was... created 
hach, ofarts. 19771 Goins. //ist. Eng. II], 374 Edward 
Hyde .. was now created a peer by the title of lord Claren- 
don, 1874 GREEN Short Hist. ii. 103 Opposition came from 
the very prelate whom Henry had created to enforce his will. 

4. To cause, occasion, produce, give rise to (a 
condition or set of circumstances). 

1 Suaks. /fen, V, 1v. i. 264 O Ceremonie..Art thou 
ought else but Place, Degree, and Forme, Creating awe and 
feare in other men? 1667 Decay Chr. Piety (J.),_ Dif- 
ficulties of their own creating. 1 Hearse Collect, (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) Il. 185 "Tis only fh to create Mirth. 187 
Beack Pr. Thule xii. ue She failed to create any profoun: 
impression, 1876 J. H. Newman {fist. Sk. 1.1. i. 12 Posi- 
tion and climate create habits. 

Created (kriz"téd), pp/. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Brought into being by an agent or canse. sf. &. 
Made or formed by the divine power. b. Consti- 
tuted of a certain dignity or rank. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. un 7°5 But what created mind can 
comprehend Thir number? 1784 Cowrer Yash v. 586 He is 
held In px dotage on created things, Careless of their 
Creator. Macautay fZist, Eng. IV. 428 A newly 
created Marshal of France, the Duke of Nonilles. 

Tlence Crea'tedness. 

1665 J. SencEant Sttre-/ooting 35 Their very Createdness 
and Finitness entitle them to defectihility. 1856 Faner 
Creator & Creature 1, i, (1886) 13 The double sense of His 
creation and of their createdness (to coin a word) is not in 
all their thoughts, 

Creater, obs. f. CREATURE. 


Creatic (krijetik), a. Alsokr-. [f. Gr. «péas, 

*«pear- flesh +-10c.] Of or pertaining to flesh. 
1 Syd. Soc. Lex. sv. Nausea, Creatic naxsea, [that] 

produced by the sight of, or the attempt to eat, animal food, 

Creatine (kriitain). Also kre-. [f. Gr. xpéas, 
*xpeat~ + -INE, An organic base, C, Ht, N;0,, 
discovered in 1835 ae in the juice of flesh. 

1840 Penny Cyct. XVII. 40/2 Osmazome contains a 
peculiar suhstance, to which he [Chevreul] has given the 
name of créatin .. Creatin is solid, inodorous, insipid. 182 
[see Crearinine], 1858 THupicnum Urine 116 Creatine is 

resent in the hlood and urine of man and animals. 1872 

luxLey Me vii.160 Kreatin, a crystalline body. .supposed 
to be the chief form in which nitrogenous waste matter 
leaves the muscle on its way to become urea. 

Crostini (kr2\étin), vb/, sé. [f. Create vu. + 
-1NG).] The action of the verb CREATE. 
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1605 Suaks. Lear t. ii. 14 More composition .. Then doth 
. Goe to th’ creating a whole trihe of Fops. a 1725 Burnet 
Own Time Concl.(R.), The creating of so many malcontents. 
1858 Hawtnorne Fr. & /t. Frais. I. 93 The god-like 
attribute of creating. 


Creating, ppl. a. [-1xc 2] That creates. 
16rr Suaxs, Wind, 7. 1v. tv. 88 Great creating Nature. 
1810 Soutney A chama x, iii, The willofthe Creating Mind. 


Creatinine (krijttinsin). Also kre-. [f. 
CREATINE +-INE.] An alkaline crystallizable sub- 
stance C,H,N;0O, a normal constituent of urinc 
and of the juice of mnscular flesh. 

2852 Carrenter Jfan, PAys. 443 By the action of strong 
acids, kreatine may be readily converted into kreatinine. 
1869 Roscoz Elem, Chem. 383 Creatinine crystallizes in 
colourless prisms. 

Creation (kréz*Jon). [a. F. création (14the. 
in Littré) or ad. L. eredtion-em, n. of action f. 
creare to CREATE.] 

1. The action or process of creating ; the action 
of bringing into existence by divine power or its 
eqtiivalent ; the fact of being so created, 

1393 Gower Conf, III. 91 To-fore the creacion Of any 

orldes stacion. 1413 LypaG. Prlgr. Sowle wv. xvi. (148 16%» 
I was present at his first creacion. 1846 Pilgr. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 15 b, From the creacyon of the worlde ynto this 
tyme x Locke [[um, Und, 1. xxvi. §.2 As when a 
new Particle of Matter doth begin to exist .. which had be- 
fore no Being; and this we call Creation. 36 Butrer 
Anail.i.v. Wks, 1874 1. 92 That mature state of ife, which 
was the end of his (man’s} creation. 1830 LyeLL Princ. 
Geol. 1. 399 The creation of a new lake, the engulphing of a 
city, or the raising of a new island. 858 MansrL Basnpton 
Lect. ii. (ed. 4) 35 We can think of creation only as a change 
in the condition of that which already exists. 

b. adsol, The calling into existence of the 
world ; the beginning, as a date. 

1593 Suaks, Zucr. 924 From the creation to the general 
doom. 1662 Stituncri. Orig. Sacr. ut. ii. § 9 Could Noah 
then be ignorant of the Creation, and the fall of man? 1665 
Sin T. Hersert Trav, (1677) 370 As if all India was theirs 
by title from the Creation. 1831 Brewster Vetwfon (1855) 
IL. xvi. 100 The account of the creation in Genesis. 

2. gen. The action of making, forming, pro- 
ducing, or bringing into existence. 

1602 Suaxs. [/anp. 1. iv. 138 This is the very coynage of 
your Braine: This bodilesse Creation extasie Is very cun- 
ning in. 2 Beackstonr Common. ty. 420 The creation of 
estates tail, 1842-4 Emerson £ss., drt Wks. (Bohn) I. 
145 In our fine arts, not imitation, hut creation, is the aim. 
1860 Tynnaut Glac.t. xxvii. 216 Down these we swept.. 
usually accompanied by an avalanche of our own creation. 
1867 Bricur Sp. Amer. 29 June, The creation of that 
opinion which has made slavery hateful. — 2 

3. The investing with a title, dignity or function. 

1460 Capcrave CAron. 297 This Alisaunder graunted .. 
plener remission in the first day of his creacion. 149: Act 
7 {fen, V1l, c.16§7 The creacion of your seid subgiet into 
the Erle of Surrey. 16a: Exsixc Debates Ho. Lords (Cam- 
den) 93 That the LL. of the newe creacion may be hrought 
into he House, eache hy 2 other LL. 17a0 Ozeui Vertot’s 
Kom. Rep. 1. vie 325 is restless .. 
Decemvirs, and we consented to their Creation. 1848 
Macautay Hist, Eng. 1. 520 The Tory ty had always 
been onic among the peers. It..had leer reinforced .. 
hy several fresh creations. 

4. concr. That which God has created; the 
created world; creatures collectively. 

Lord of Creation=man : see Lorn. 

1612 Biste Xoo, viii. 22 For wee know that the whole 
creation groaneth. 1658 Sir T. Browne /ydriot. i, 
Which in fourty dayes swallowed almost mankinde and 
the living creation. Devnen Virg. Georg, it. 722 
A Plague did on the dumb Creation rise. rzag De For Voy. 
round World (1840) 280 This vast tract of and. -is a fruit- 
ful..part of the creation. 175: Jonnson AKambler No. 175 
P13 A race with whom.. the whole creation seems to be at 
war. 1783-94 Beaks Songs Innoc., Cradle Song 18 All 
creation slept and smiled. f 

5. An original —— of human intelligence 
or power ; ¢sf. of imagination or imaginative art. 

r605 Suaks, Afacé, ui, 38 Or_art thou hut A Dagger of 
the Minde, a false Creation, Proceeding from the nS 
oppressed Braine? 1709 Pors £15. Crit. 493 The treach’rous 
colours the fair art betray, And all the bright creation 
fades away! 1813 Swetrey Q. Afad vu. 62 Fancy's thin 
creations, 1862 MerivaLe Xow, Lrmp.(1865) IV, xxxiv. 130 
Lugdunum was a new creation of the Roman power. 1888 
Cuitp Eng. & Se. Pop. Ball. WN. v. cxvii. 42/a Rohin 
Ifood is absolutely a creation of the ballad-muse. 

6. Comb., as creation-day ; creation money, an 
annual payment by the Crown to a newly created 
peer. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. 556 Beasts, whom God on their 
Creation-Day Created mute to all articulat sound. 1671 F. 
Puiturs Hey. Necess. 454 The Dukes and Marquesses a 
greater yearly annuity or Creation money. 1878 Stusss 
Const. Hist. 111. 436 The earl’s creation money, twenty 
pounds, was a substitute for the third penny of the county 
-.and the retention of this payment probably suggested the 
bestowal of creation money on those who were raised to the 
newer ranks of peerage. /did. III. 526. 

Creational (krz\2'-fanal), a. rare. 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to creation. 

1658 R, Franck North. Mem, (1821) p. xv, You'l admire 
the Creator, in his rare and admirable Creational work. 
3865 Moztey Mirac. iii. 253 note, Nor..can any ‘ creational 
law’ which does not fill up these voids..make any difference 
in the character of those phenomena. 

Creationism (kriZ'Joniz'm). [f. as pree. + 
-1sM.] Asystem or theory ofcreation: sfec. a. The 
theory that God immediately creates a sonl for every 


eople .. required 


[f prec. + 


| erally 


i 


CREATRIX. 


human being born (opposed to fraducianisn:) ; 
b. The theory which attributes the origin of matter, 
the different spectes of antmals and plants, etc., to 
‘special creation’ (opposed to evolutionism). 

3847 Bucu tr. Hagenbach's Hist. Doctr. 11. 1 The theo 
designated Creationism .. was now more precisely GeGacd 
1873 Linnon Elen. Kelig. iit 102 The other and more gen- 
received doctrine is known as Creationism. Each 
soul Is an immediate work of the Creator. 1880 Gray Wat. 
Sc. & Relig. 89 The true issue as regards design is not be- 
tween Darwinism and direct Creationism. 

Creationist (kri\2-Janist), [f. as prec. +-181.] 
One who believes in or advocates creationism. 

1859 Danwin Life & Lett. 11. 233 What a joke it would 
be if 1 pat you on the back when you attack some immova- 
blecreationists. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1. 463 The verbal 
controversy between Creationists. .and Traducianists. 

Creative (kri,z'tiv), 2. [f. CREATE v. + -IVE.] 

1. Having the quality of creating, given to creat- 
ing; of or pertaining to creation; originative. 

1678 Cunwortn /nfedd. Syst. (1808) 11. 327 This Divine, 
miraculons, creative power. 1745 W. THomrson Sickness 1, 


| (R.) Creative bard [Spenser].. expand thy fairy scenes. 


¢17so SHENSTONE Ausn'd A 332 Heav'n's creative 

hand. 1874 Green Short //ist. ty. 164 There isno trace of 

creative genius or originality in his character. ‘ 
2, Aflording the cause or occasion of, prodnctive 


of. 
1803 Jed, Frvt. IX. 272 Injuries .. unattended hy any 
symptoms creative of alarm. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. 
Amer, I\I, 130 Laws and customs cannot be creative of 
virtue: they may encourage and help to preserve it; hnt 
they cannot originate it. A _ 

Creatively (kré,z"tivli), ado. [f£ prec. + -L¥?.] 
In a creative manner. 

r8go Cartyie /erces i. (1858) 186 That is in all cases the 
primary thing for him, and creatively determines all the 
rest. 1871 B. Taytor Fawst (1875) 11.1. 271 All tn vain 
doth Speech Fatigue itself, creatively to build up forms. 

Creativeness (kr,étivnés), [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Creative quality or facnlty. 

1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 26 (1822) 1. 204 Such must 
be the .. creativeness of their fancy. 1874 Sayce Comfar, 
Philol, iv. 161 The rich creativeness .. which distinguishes 
the older Aryan dialects. 

[f. Gr. 


Creatophagous (krijitgfages), a. 
xpéas flesh +-pay-os eating +-ous. Cf F. erdato- 
phage (also créophage).] = CREOPHAGOUS, 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Creator (kré)Z'taz), Forms: 3-4 -ur, 3-6 
ure, 3-7 -our, 4-5 -oure, 4- -or. [ME. and 
AF. creatour, -ur= OF. creator, -r, -our, later 
-eur, of learned or liturgical formation, ad. L. 
creatir-em. The pop. OF. word was creere, criere.] 

1. The Snpremc Being who creates all things. 


(In OE. scteppend.) 

cr2ago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 111/174 Foro serut is creatour. 
a 1300 Cursor Af. 1119 (Cott.) Pace com our creature 
[2.9% creatour] For to spek wit pat traiture. ¢ 1366 
Cuaucer and Neen's T. 49, The creatour of euery crea- 
ture, ¢2489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxv. 133 God, my 
swete creatour. a@ 1533 Ln. Berners /fuon cxxil. 435 
Prayse_be to our lorde god my creature. 162: Biste fsa. 
xb 28 The Creatourof the ends of the earth, 2667 Mirion 
P. L. x. 486 Him hy fraud I have seduc'd From his Creator. 
18a Rusxin Afunera P. (1820) 4 Human nature, as its 
Creator made it. 4 

2. ger. One who, or that whtch, creates or gives 
origin to. ‘ 

1579 Furxe Heskin’s Part, 154 We haue learned of their 
owne writers .. that a Priest is..the creator of his creator. 
1s98 B. Jonson Av, Man in I/10n. 1. ti, Translated thus 
from a poor creature to a creator; for now must I create an 
intolerable sort of lies. 164: Mitton Cé. Goot, t. v, Since 
it thus appears that custom was the creator of prelaty. 1641 
R. Brooke Lng. Eptsc. 1. vii. 35 Winchester was not the 
first that .. a such universal Obedience to his 
Creator the ea 2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IIL. 456 If 
the creator of the use had a fee simple inthe land, 1872 
Tynnatt. Fragm, Sc. (1879) 11. xiv. 350 Jost as little as 
the Voltaic battery is the animal body a creator of force. 

Hence Crea‘toress = CREATRESS. 

1827 Westm. Rev. VII. 331 note, Luonto-Luonot, Na- 
ture, the Creatoress, Kawe’s wife. 

Creatorship (kri,ztazfip). [See -snir.] The 
condition or function of a creator. 

1862 F, Hate Hindu Philos. Syst. 211 In truth, agree- 
ahly to their views, Brahma has neither creatorship, nor 
omniscience, nor omnipotence. 1878 Scribner's Mag. XV. 
8127/1 The idea of creatorship ts universal. 

Creatress (kraétrés), Also 7 -isse. 
of CREATOR: see -F8s,]_ A femalc creator. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ut. vill. ro As her creatresse had in 
charge toher ordain’d. 1616 T. Tuxr Treat. agst. Painting 
3 Yet is she her owne creatrisse. 19778 Mav. D'Arstay 

iary & Lett, Sept., The all-devouring flames. .in consum- 
ing her [Evedina, the novel] would have preserved her 
creatress! 1855 SincLetTon Virgit Lf, linerva too, 
Creatress of the olive. 1893 Pall Mail G. 15 Sept. 6/11 
And yet, as happens so often in the case of dramatic suc- 
cesses, the palm remains with Mdme. Doche, the creatress 
ofthe part. ; 4 

|| Creatrix (kr#,2'triks). 
creator.) 1, = prec. 

1995 Banxriety Sonn. x. 8 His limbs (as their Creatrix) 
her imbrace. 1611 Sreen /fést. Gt, Brit, 1x. xx. 39 Perkin 
..returned to his Lady Patronesse and Creatrix. 1793 
Coteriwce Trans, Grk. Ode, Wisdom, the Creatrix. 

L, Ournanr Land of Khemi v. 259 The worship of the 
divine creatrix Isis. 


[fem. 


[L. credtrix, fem, of 


CREATURAL. 


+2. attrib. or adj, Creating, creative. Ods. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles II. 1.272 The Creatrix Essence 
of God. The Divine Creatrix Essence. 

Creatur, obs. f. CREATURE, CREATOR. 

Creatural (kritiiiral}, a. [f. CREATURE +-AL.] 
Of or pertaining to creatures; of the nature of a 
ercaturc or created being. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul u,i.u. xxv, That common 
condition Of every vitall centre creaturall, 168: Guanvu. 
Sadductsmus ui. (1726) 463 They ., in no wise are creatural, 
but purely Divine, 1836 J. Guserr Chr. Atonent iv. 
(182) 91 In proportion to the degrees of creatural capacity 
to neue knowledge. 1883 H. Drummonp Nat, Law in 
Spir. W, viii, (1884) 270 Man in bis creatural life. 

Hence + Creaturalizéd f//. a., made creatural. 

1649 J. Ecuistons tr, Behmen's Epist. it. § 55 The formed 
creaturaliz’d Elements within us. 

Creature (krititiz, kritfor). Forms: 3-5 
ereatur, -our(e, 3- creature, (4-5 creater, cra- 
ture, cryatur(e, 7 creture) ; (also dfal, or collog. 
7 erytur, 8 creeter, cretur, 9 creatur, crater, 
critter, -ur; see alsosense rd). [a. F. créature 
(i1the.), ad. L, credtiira thing created, f. ppl. stem 
of credre to CREATE: see -URE.] 

1. Anythiug created ; a created being, animate or 
inanimate ; a product of creative action ; a creation. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 417 (Cott.) He fordestend tuin creature 
(Fairf, creatours] to serue him in pat hali ture. 1340 Ham- 
pote Pr. Consc. 5472 Godes creatures sere..Als pe son and 
pe mone and pe sterns. 1393 Gowrr Conf. IIL. 87 Of 
which [sc, God] that every creature Ilath his being and his 
nature, a 1400 Leg. Rood (1871) 148 Pe Cros is a cold crea- 
tour. 1834 TinpaLe2 Cor. v.17 Vf eny man be in Christ, 
he is a newe creature. 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer 
128 b, These thy gyftes and creatures of bread and wyne, 
159§ SHAKS. Pate wv.i. 12x Fierce fire and iron .. Crea- 
tures of note for mercy-lacking vses. 1641 R, Brooke Zxg. 
Epise. u. vii. 121 Light was one of the first Creatures. 
1683 Brit, Spec. Pref. 3 Affirming the most High and 
Sacred Order of Kings..to be a_meer human Creature. 
1783 Cowrer Let. to ¥. Newton, The first boat or canoe 
that was ever formed. .was a more perfect creature in itskind 
than a balloon at present. 1856 Miss WinkwortH Tan¢er's 
Life & Serm, xxvii. (1857) 395 Dress, jewels .. a pleasant 
abode, and other transitory creatures, 1878 Hooker & 
Batt Morocco 274 The gentian and saxifrage..and the 
other bright creatures that haunt the mountain tops. 


+b. The created universe; creation. Ods. 

3300 Cursor M. 328 (Cott.) For-pi es godd, als sais 
scripture, Nan elder pan his creature. 1382 Wycir 2 e¢. 
iii. 4 So alle thinges lasten fro the bigynnynge of creature, 
1449 Prcocx Nefr. 480 Sithen the Fadris dieden alle 
thinges lasten fro the begynnyng of Creature. 1533 Cover 
pate 2 Pet. iii. 4 Euery thinge contynueth as it was from 
the begynninge of y* creature. 1611 Biste Nov, viii. 19 
For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
inanifestation of the sonnes of God. 

c. Applied, after 1 Tim. iv 4 (‘every crea- 
ture of God is good’), to food and other things 
which minister to the material comfort of man; 
usnally in phr. good creature. 

1614 Be. Hare Recott. Treat. 197 Those that come to 
their meate as to a medicine .. shall be sure not to joy too 
much inthe creature, 1658 Whole Duty Man viii. § 12. 72 
Waste..of the good creatures of God. 1956 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters 1. 170 ‘Tea, snuff, and many other useful creatures. 
1765 T. Hutcninson fist. Col. Mass. Bay 1. 107 The good 
creature tohacco. 1881 Lams Elia, Grace before Meat, We 
were put to it to reconcile the phrase ‘ good creatures’, upon 
which the blessing rested, with the fare set before us. 


a. humorous. Intoxicating liquor; esp. whisky. 

The ‘Irish’ pronunciation is represented hy the spellings 
cratur, crater, crathuy, etc. 

{c1s70 Pride § Lowl., The creature {wine] of the proper 
kinde Was good, though use offenden therewitball. ace 
Suaks. Oth. 11. iti. 313 Come, come, good wine is a gi 
familiar creature, if it be well vs’d.] 1638 PenxeTHMAN 
Artachthos, K iij, The moderate use of the Creature, and 
sparing Dyet, which is very little practised. 1690 Dryorn 
Amphitryon wm. i, My Master took too mnch of the creature 
last night. «ax695 Woop Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 298 
They would .. tiple and smoake till they were over- 
taken with the creature, 1758 Smotiett C4, Fathom 
(1784) Pe The German.. never went to bed without 
a full dose of the creature. 1972 R. Graves Sfir. Quix. 
vu. ii. (D.), He seems to like a bit of the good cretur as 
wellasotherfolks. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 386 His.. 
followers. .take a little ‘crathur’. 1888 Standard 14 Aug. 2 
Says he, ‘ Maggie, have a drop of the Cratur’, 

2, A living ‘creature’ or created being, an animate 
being ; an animal ; often as distinct from ‘man’. 

a@x300 Cursor JT. 1839 (Cott.) pat was na creatur in liue 
pat moght to grund or reche or riue. ¢ 1385 Cnavcer LZ. 
G. W. 2164 Ariadne, There dwellede cryatur non Save 
wilde bestes. a 1400-50 Alexander 5534 How many kind 
of creatours pat in pe cole duellis. 1503 Hawes L-xamp. 
Virt. ii. 23 Euery beest_and lyuynge creature. 1990 
Srenser F. Q. 1, iii. 15 Commeth drowsie_ night, When 
every creature shrowded is in sleepe. 1667 Mitron P. L. 
vu, 506 A Creature..not prone And Brute as otber Crea- 
tures,  172x Baitey, Cat, a Creature well known. 1733 
Pore Ess. Afan ut. 172 ‘Go, from the Creatures thy in- 
structions take.’ 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 79 On introduc- 
ing a living animal into the air, the creature was suffocated. 


b. In U.S., esp. applied in rural use to cattle. 

1698 Prov. Laws Mass, Act 10 Wilt. [11 (Bartlett), The 
owners or claimers of any such creatures [. ¢. swine, neat 
cattle, horses, or sheep], impounded as aforesaid, shall pay 
the fees, etc. 1822 J. Fuint Lett. Amer. 94 Sbetold us fur- 
ther, that travellers commonly hire a creature (a horse) at 
her house. 1853 Fretton Fam. Lett, xxvii. (1865) 249 The 
upper story. occupied by..the family, and the rooms below 
hy the animals, or as a Yankee would call them, the 


| cvitlers. 


| 


_ lose his time in attending to the creatures on the stage. 1813 


1153 


1860 BartLetr Dict. Amer. ». v.,° The creatures 
will be put into the pasture to-day.’ 1870 Lowen. Among 
my Bks. ust Ser, (1873) 285 He used the word ‘creatures’ 
for kine, and the like, precisely as our farmers do now. 

3. A human being ; a person or individual (as in 
“every creature in the room’). Common in the 
phrase ‘ our fellow-crcatures’. [So F. eréature.] 

¢1300 A, Adis. 6948 Creature with him non nas Bote the 
treowe Perdicas. 1377 Lanxct. 2. PL Be x. 364 Euery 
cristene creature shulde be kynde til other. 1495 Ac# 11 
fen. VIT,c. 57 Preamb., Your seid Suppliaunt 15 as. .re- 
pentant as any creature may be. 21533 lo. Burners //non 
xxxii, 99 He was sore abasshed when he coude fynde no 
creature. 1594 Suaks. Kick. [1/, ¥. iit 200, I shall dispaire, 
there is no Creature loues me. 1752 Jouxson Aamébler No. 
1g1 P 4 Scarcely a creature would come near them. 1796 
Jane Austen [ride & Prej. iii, She was the only creature 
inthe room that he asked a second tinte. 1837 Newman 
Par. Serm. (ed. 3) 1. i, 1 To make sinful creatures holy. 

b. With qualifications expressing (a) admira- 
tion, approbation, affection, or tenderness (some- 
times playfully); (4) compassion or commiseration 
(sometimes with a shade of patronage). 

cx290 5, Eng. Leg. 1. 50)'134 Swuch a creature ase he (St. | 
Edward] was. ¢1300 St, J/argarete 170 Eni so holi crea. | 
toure. 1377 Lance. #, 2°21. xvi. rg A ful comely creature, 
treuth she hizte. 1604 SHAks. Of. 1v. i. 194 The world 
hath not a sweeter Creature. 1610 — Jem. 1. i. 25 No, | 


precious Creature, 1 had rather cracke iny sinewes. 1711 
Sreure Spect, No. 113% 3 A beantifal Creature ina Widow's 
Habit sat in Court. 1846 W. I. Forster in ‘l’. W. Reid | 
Life (1888) I. vi, 186 However, the dear creatures did what 
Lasked them. 1883 G. Lioyp £655 Flow LI. 39 The best | 
creature in the world, 

1530 Pascoe. 210/2 Creature, a povre soule, creature. 
1586 R. Lancpace Willin Vorksh. Archvol. Frud. X1. 417 
To Barbarey her doughter., beinge a lame creatur. 1641 
Brome Yovtall Crew wi, Wks. 1873 111. 398 Your Wor- 
ships Charity to a poor Crytur welly starv’d, 1719 Dr For 
Crusoe (1840) I]. viii. 191, I was the most deco 
Creature alive. 1870 E. Peacock Half Shirt, 1.107 ‘Can 
you tell me which of the poor old creatures it is?’ | 

¢e. Expressing reprobation or contempt. 

(Originally with qualifications as in b, but at length used 
alone=creature of a kind which one forbcars to specify.) 

@ 1400-g0 Alerander 1707 Pe caitifeste creatour [2.7 
creatur] pat cried was euire. @ 1833 Lp. Berxers /fuon 
xxxiii, 103 A more fouler and hydeous creature was neuer 
sene. 1993 Suaks. Rich. 4£. voiiie17 And from the com- 
mon'st creature plucke a Gloue. 1601 — Jul. Coa. i. 
Hence home, you idle Creatures. 1712 Stee. Sfect. No. 
410? t Decent Dresses being oftenaflected by the Creatures i 
ofthe Town. 1735 Port Prol. Sat. 92 The creature’s at his 
dirty work again. 1753 Jounson ambler No. 194? 5 To 


Wetucton in Gurw. Desp. X. 475 ‘The creatures who 
govern at Cadiz appear to feel no such interest, 1888 M. 
Morris Claverhouse ix. 154 ‘Though the Duke was a weak 
creature, his position was strong. i 

Jig. That which is produced by, or owes its 
being solely to, another thing; a result, product, 
or offspring of anything. 

1651 Hopses Leviath, 1. xii, 53 Nothing else but crea- 
tures of the Fancy, 1663 Petty /a.ves 31 Both ships and 
garments were the creatures of landsand mens labours there- 
upon, 1746-7 Hervey A/edit. (1818) 203 Nor are these 
miseries imaginary only, or the creatures of a groundless 
panic, 1854 Brewster More Worlds xvi. 247, In support 
of these theories he adduces tbe zodiacal light, itself a crea- 
ture of re 18s5 Sir J. Pearson in Law 7imes Rep. 
LILI. 382/2 The railway and the rights of the railway are 
the creatures of the Act of Parliament. re 

5. One who owes his fortune and position to a 
patron ; one who is actuated by the will of another, 
or is ready to do his bidding; an instrument or 
puppet. [So F. créature, said in this sense to be 


from It.] 

xs87 Gotpinc De Afornay x. 139 When they (kings, etc.] 
giue any man a qualitie which he had not afore they terme 
him their Creature, as hauing made somewhat of nothing, 
in respect of the qualitie wherewith he was indued. 1603 
Knoties dist, Turks (1621) 246 In their roomes fhe] placed 
other bis owne creatures. 1607 Saks. Yé107 1. 1.116 This 
Fellow heere, Lord Timon, tbis thy Creature, By night fre- 

uents my house. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxiv. (1700) 265 The 
sd of Rome did..dispose of the best Benefices to their own 
Creatures and Servants. 1762 Hume //ist. Eng. (1806) 1V. 
liv. 168 Sir Francis Windebank ..was a creature of Laud’s. 
1894 GREEN Short Hist. vi. 317 He {Wolsey] regarded 
himself and proclaimed himself simply as tbe creature of the 
King. 

~ a1704T. Brown Praise of Wealth (1730) 1. 84 To be 

eee or servant of Justice and Nature. 1862 Sir B. 
Bronte Psychol, Ing. 1. tii, 83 We are hut the creatures 
of circumstances. dds ‘ 

6. Comb. a. appositive, as creature - delights, 


-god, -good; b, attributive (of, pertaining to, 
connected with creatures”), as creature contpeti- 
tions, attraction; @. objective genitive, as creature- 


mensed -love. 
1648 Bovis Seraph. Love xi. (1700) 56 All creature-com- 
petitions would then be..impossible. 1665 T. Mat Ofer 
of F. Help 96 O mortifie self-love and creature-love. 1671 
Fave Fount. of Life ii. 4 The best Creature-delights. .are 
mixed. 1678 CupwortH Intell, Syst. 472 Vnjoyning Crea- 
ture-worship..with the Worship of the Creator. /déd. 551 
The yevvyrot Ocoi, that is, the Creature-Gods. 1689 P. Henry 
Diaries § Lett, (1882) 304 He is both Jachin an Boaz too; 
ourcreature-props are neither. 1738 WESLEY Psalms (1765) li. 
17 No Creature-Good dost thou desire. 1826 Jav Christian 
Contempi. u. 56 Another prevention is to be found in crea- 
ture attraction, and worldly cares. ' 

d. creature-comforts, material comforts (such | 


as food and clothing). 


CRECHE. 


1659 [see Comvort sd, 7], 1670 Brooks HW és. (1867) V1. 
16x With plentiful store of all creature-comforts. 1850 ‘T’. 
A. Trottore Luipress. of Wand. xviii. 281 Toulouse .. [is] 
abundantly supplied with all the creature-comforts of life. 

Creature, obs. f. CREATOR. 

Creaturedom (krititiidem). [Sce -pom.] The 
domain or realm of ercatures. 

1884 J. Parner Afost, Life M1. 345 [This] distinguishes 
human life from all other creaturedom below it. 

Creaturehood (kritiiuhud). [Sec -100v.] 
The condition of a creature. 

1882 Miss Conse Peak of D. 280 To assume that iminor- 
tality and creaturehood are compatible. 1884 Academy 
6 Sept. 148 Is it material substance or creaturehood? 

Crea'tureless, a rarve—'. [See -LEss.] 
Without a creature (or creatures). 

1631 Donne To Countess of Bedford Poems (1633) 108 
God was alone And creatureless at first. 

Creatureliness (kr/tiiilinés). 
-vESS.] Creaturely state or quality. 

1854 Trexcut Syvon. N. 7. xiii. (1876) 145 ‘Vhe acknow- 
ledgment .. of creatureliness, of absolute dependence, of 
having nothing, but receiving all things of God. 1856 R.A. 
Vaucuan Jdystics (1860) [. v1. vi. 233 ‘This .. process which 
seeks .. to transcend humanity and creaturelmess, 

Creaturely (kritiiuli), a [f Creatcre+ 
-LY |] Of, belonging to, or proper to ercattres ; 
of the nature of a ereature. 

1662 J. Srarrow tr. Behune's Rent. Wks. elpol. conc. Pers 
fection 114 In the Creaturely humanity of Christ. 1678 
Cupwortn Jutedd. Syst. 473 Sensible Objects, and Creaturely 
Forms, 1752 Law Spirit of Love 1, (1816) 2g very crea- 
turely spirtt must have its own body. 1872 Lippon /idene 
Relig. iv. 155 ‘Vhe conditions of creaturely existence. 1879 
R, Fur Anti-theistic Th. viii. 301 ‘The perversity of the 
creaturely will, F 

Creatureship (kr/*titufij. 
state or condition of a creature. 

1643 K. O. Man's Mort. v. 33 lis glorification alters not 
his Creatureship, 1685 Cave Sern 10 1.) The laws of 
onr creature-ship and dependance., 1848 R. W. Hamit.tos 
Rew, & Punishi, viii. (1853) 364. 1871 Brownie /’r. 
Hohkenst.179 Varied modes of creatureship abound. 

Crea‘turism. [See -1su.] A theory which 
ascribes qualities of a creature to God. 

1866 J. G. Murrny Comme Hx. xx. 7 Tt is opposed to 
pantheisin, naturalism, crenturism, or the applying of the 
name of God to the creationor any part of it, or dealing with 
itas ifit belonged to a creature. 

Crea‘turist. [Sec -ist.] One who ascribes 
the qualities of a creature to God. 

1656 ‘Rave Comm. Matt. vii, 18 He denied the human 
nature of Christ to be a creature, and called tbose that 
thought otherwise creaturists. 

+Crea‘turize, v. Ols. [f. CREATURE +-12E.] 
trans. To make into a creature, to invest with 
creaturehood. ence Crea‘turizing vd/. sé. 

1678 Cupwortu Jntedl. Syst.594 ‘This..would of the two 
rather Degrade and Creaturize that Mundane Sool. /éid,, 4 
Monstrous degradation of that third hypostasis of their 'T'rini- 
ty, and little other thanan absolute creatnrizing of the same. 

Creaunce, -aunt, ctc., var. CREANCE, ctc. 

Creave, Creavis(e, obs. ff. CREE, CRAYFISH. 

Creaze (lining) : sec CRAZE 5d. 3. 

Crebe, obs. f. CRIB sé. 

Crebri- (kr#bri), combining form of L. créber 
frequent, closely placed, as in Crebrico:state a. 
{L. costa rib], having closely-set ribs or ridges; 
Grebrisu‘leate a. [L. sudcus furrow], having 
closely-set furrows. 

1864 in Wester (both words). 

+Cre‘britude. Ods. rare~°. 
tudo frequency.) =ncxt. 

1730-6 Baiwey (folio), Crebritude, frequency, oftenness. 

Crebrity (kribriti). vare. [ad. 1. crébritas, f. 
créber, crébrum frequent.) Frequency. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Crebrity, a multitude, oftenness, 
manifoldness. 1707 Fi.over Physic. Pulse-Watch 4o'Vhe 
crebrity of the Pulse. /6éd._137 Join’d with Languor, Cre- 
brity, and Smalness. 1740 StUKELEY Stonchenge 20 {The 
stone circles] by the crebrity and variety of their intervals. 

+Cre‘brous, a. Ols. rare. [f. L. erébr-um 
frequent + -ous.] Frequent. 

ex600 J. Leacn in Leth, Lit. Men (Camden) 74 The 
crebrous phame of your clemencie. 1679 T. Goopwin 
11, Ghost \. i, Stirred up by crebrous and frequent acts. 

Crece, var. of CREASE Oés., iucrease. 

Creche (kref), sd. [F. creche (in 13th ¢. 
cresche)=Pr. crépia, erefcha, It. greppia:—Kom. 
creppia, a. OHG. kripja, krippa, Crip. Cf. 
Cratcu.] <A public nursery for infants; an insti- 
tution where the infant children of poor women 
are taken care of while their mothers are at work, 
or in hospitals, ete. 

1882 Contemp. Rev. Jan. 50 No such créche should be 
allowed to exist except under direct Government inspection. 
Mod. Newspaper, The Créche and Infant Home at Stepney- 
causeway is a public nursery for infants, The institution 

rovides entirely for some 2 infants, whose mothers are in 

ospitals or convalescent homes, Besides these, from 100 
to 130 are left daily by their mothers while at work,a charge 
of 2d. a day being made for each child. 


{Creche, erroneous f. Crocue v., to hook iu.] 
Crecket, obs. f. CRICKET. 

Credal: see CREEDAL. 

Creddil, creddle, obs. and dial. ff. CRADLE. 


[f. next + 


[See -sHir.] The 


fad. L. ercbri- 


CREDENCE. 


Crede, obs. f. Creep: var. of CREE. 

Credence (kifdéns), sd, Forms: 4- ero- 
dence ; also 4-5 credance, 5 -aunce, -ans, 5-6 
-ens(e, (6 eredennce, creddence, -ens). [a. F. 
crédence or ad. med.L. crédentia believing, belief, 
f. cradére to belicve, ete.: see -ENCE.] 

1. The mental action of believing or accepting 
as true; belief. Zo give credence fo: to accept 
(a statement, ete.), or accept the statement of (a 
person, ete.), as true; to believe, eredit. 

1382-8 Wyctir fsa. Prol. 226 To 3yue credence to goodis 
bilizt. 1430 Pastor Lett. No. 14 I. 30 My clerke, to wham 
I prey yow to gyue feith and credence touchant this matier. 
1529 Rasteut Pastyme Brit. (1811) 109 A man of lyght 
credence beleuyng cuery furst tale. 1612 T., ‘Taytor Comme. 
Titus iii. 2 Thou maist not give credence to so slender a 
testimony. 1654 WxitLock Zootomia 436 A_new printed 
Pill of a famous Physitian..shall gain more Credence than 
the most learned Lecture. 1786 Burne W. Hastings Wks. 
1842 LI, 204 Instructions, to which it seems credence was 
to be given. 1879 Dtxon Windsor Il. v. 46 Charles had 
given him credence as a man of truth. 

b. That which is believed ; a belief. 

1814 Scorr Ld, of {sles v, xvii, Grey-hair'd eld A super: 
stitious credence held. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 11. 36 
The strife and conflict of opposite credences. 


+2. Trust, faith, confidence 2¥, reliance on (a 


person or authority). Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 249 He may best aman beguile In 
whom the man batb most credence. 1491 Caxton Ittas 
Patr, (W. de W. 1495) t. Vili. 13.a/1 We haue credence in 
God. 1548 Haut Chom 242 Who soner deceiveth thet: 
he to whom moste credence is attributed ? 


+3. The condition of being worthy, or of being 
held worthy, of confidence; trustworthiness ; 


eredit, repute. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. 11. 99 That swevens ben of no credence, 
¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxxilil. 150 Wyse men and men of 
credence of base cuntreez. 1487 Act 4 Hen. V//,¢. 1282 
They shall not be in his Favour, but taken as Men out of 
Credence, 1§31-2 Act 23 //en. VIT/, c. 3 § 4 [They] shall 
neuer after be in any credence, nor their othe accepted. 
1685 I’. Srence 7/0. Medici 380 He dispacht away a man 
of Credence to negociate with thein, 18z2 Mrs. Natuan 
Langreath W1,112 Henrietta almost doubted the credence 
of her senses. 

+b. Comm, =Crenir sh. 9. Obs. 

31s00-z0 Dunpar Tidings fr. Session 34 Sum is put owt of 
his possessioun ; Sum herreit, and on creddens dynis. 1514 
Let. in Strype £ecl. Mem. 1. App. iv. 7 At the receipt of 
(their wages] they aed for meat and drink..had and ob- 
tained upon their credence. 1548 Hatt CAéron. 212 b, The 
Merchaunt should stande in adventure, both of losse of 
stocke and credence. 

+4. Something, usually a document (see b>, 
which gives clatm to eredit or confidence ; erc- 
dentials ; ¢rassf the message with which a mes- 
senger or embassy is entrusted. Obs. exe. as in b. 

Ya1400 Morte Arth. 444 Pow arte fulle servyde..Of cun- 
dit and credense, kayre whene the lykes. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthury., ii, Whan themperour Lucyus had wel vnder- 
stonde theyre credence, he was sore meued. 1§29 More 
Dyaloge \. Wks. 105/1 A frende of inyne sent ones vnto me 
a secrete sure frende of his, with certayne credence to be 
declared vnto me. 1649 Mitton Likon. 184 The King 
question'd of the Embassadors thir Credence. 1663 CowLrey 
Pindar, Odes, Plagues Let iii, 1f from some God you 
come..What Sign, what Powers, what Credence do you 
bring? 1795 Soutney Yoan of Aret. 101 That witb such 
credence as prevents delay, He to the King might send 
me. 

b. Letter of credence: a. document commending 
the bearer to confidence ; 2 Ictter of recommenda- 


tion or introduction. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 258 Pis letter of credance 
pei schewed. 1461 Paston Lett. No. 385 II. 5 Suche tyd- 
yngs as my Lady of York hath by a lettre of credens. 
1548 Haut Chron, 228 He delivered to the kyuge, letters of 
credence. .which willed the king to geve credite and perfait 
faith to the duke. 1634 Sin T, Herserr Trav. 123 Sir 
Robert Sherley had the Kings Letter of Credence or Fir- 
man to testifie the truth of it. 1711 Lond. Gas. No. 4821/3 
He [an envoy] carries Letters of Credence with bim, 1860 
Motrey Netherl. (1868) I. viii. 493 Grafigori then asked for 
a written letter of credence. z 

+5. (One’s) charge, trust, care (to which a thing 
is committed). Ods. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 28 b, Spirituall talentes, 
whiche our lorde hath deputed to our credence. 1§96 Dat- 
ryMpLe tr, Leslie's Iftst. Scot. 1t, (1887) 138 To commend 
lyfe and gudes vnto tbe credence and custodie of the yland- 
men. 

+6. The tasting or ‘ pace ” of meats formerly 
practised tn a royal or noble household as a pre- 
caution against poisoning. Oés. 

¢1460 J. Russert BA. Nurture 1195 in Badbees Bk, (1868) 
196 Tastynge and credence longethe to blode & birth 
royalle. /éid. 1199 Credence is vsed, and tastynge, for 
drede of poysenynge. 

b. A ‘company’ of sewers or arrangers of 
dishes at table. Ods. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans F vij a, A Credens of Seweris. 

+7. A-side table or sideboard on which vessels 
and dishes were placed ready for being served at 
table. Oés. [Cf med.L. eredentia (Du Cange), 
It. evedenza (Florio), F. credence (Cotgr.).] 

1965 Jewet. Def. Afol. (1611) 377 While the Pope is yet 


sitting at the Table, the noblest man within the Court.. 
shall be brought to the Pope's Credence to giue him Water. 


1834 Becxrorp ftaly II. 323 A buffet, or credence, three” 
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stories high. [1882 Suortuouse 7. /ugtesant II. vii, Below 
and beside these were credenzas and cabinets.] 

8. Eccl. In R.C. and Anglican churches: A 
smal] side table or shelf on which the eucharistic 
elements are placed previous to consecration. 

[1646 Prynnz Canterb. Doome 123 Lo here in tbis place 
and chapel you have .. a Credentia or side-table.} 1841 C. 
ANDERSON Alnc, Models 130 On one side there should be a 
niche or credence to hold the elements before the oblation. 
185 G. A. Poo.e Churches xi. 114 The introduction and 
use of the credence are now becoming common in new 
churches, 1885 Catholic Dict., In ancient times when the 
oblations were presented by the faithful during Mass, there 
was not the same necessity for the use of a credence. 

b. attrib., as credeuce-shelf, -table. 

1804 Rees Cycl., Credence table. A small table placed on 
the right hand side of the high altar in Roman Catholic 
churches, for the purpose of holding several articles made 
use of in the service of the mass, 1843 Acclesiologist I1. 56 
A Fenestrella with Credence-shelf. 1889 Vorksh. Archaol. 
Frnl. X. 556 The recess was probably for a credence table 
to a chantry. 

+Credence, v. 06s. rare. [f prec.: ef. the 
parallel OF. créancer, £. créance.] trans. To give 
credence to, believe, eredit. 

1gz2 SkeLton Why xot to Court 439 In credensyng his 
tales. 1563 in Strype dun. Ref. I. xxxiv. 381 Neither the 
certificate. .nor the indictment. .are to be credenced. 

Credencive (kridensiv), 2. rare. Also cre- 
densive. [f. credence, app. with a vague feeling 
of analogy to defensive, offensive, apprehensive, 
and the like.] Disposed to give credence; ready 
to belteve. Hence Credenciveness. 

1864 T. Nicnots 40 Vears in Amer, Il. 89 The strong 
eredensiveness of the American character. 

+Credency. 0¢s. rare. [See -ENcy.] = 
CREDENCE sé. 1. 

1648 Gace West Ind. xix. (1655) 146 Credency to what 
any base Spaniard shall inform against them. 

| Credenda (krédenda), 56 f/ Also 7 in 
Anglicized form eredends. [L. crédenda (things) 
to be believed, neut. pl. of erédend-us, gerundtve 
of créd-cre to believe.] Things to be believed ; 
propositions forming or belonging to a system of 
beltef; matters of faith. eee to agenda, 


things to be done, matters of practice.) 

1638 Cuituincworth Relig. Prot. i. 41 Those points of 
Faith..which were meerely and peel Credenda, and not 
Agenda. 1641 Sir E. Derixc e on Relig. 20 Nov. xiv. 
63 There isa great difference .. between the Agends and 
the Credends of a Christian. 1768-74 Tuckur Lt. Nat. 
1852) II. 325 There never yet was a people of philo- 
sophers..tbeir credenda being too..speculative for vulgar 
comprehension. ab Mace Noncon/. 1. 481 Is the power 
of selecting the credenda of the nation to be vested in the 
civil magistrate ? é 

Credent (kri-dént), a. (sb.) rare. 

1. Believing, trustful, confiding. 

1602 SHaxs. Ham. 1. iii. 30 If with too credent eare you list 
his Songs. 1800 Sir P. Fraxcis in Parr’s Wks. (1828) VII. 
194 All my credent faculties desert me .. when I am called 
upon to Taieve [etc]. 1867 J. B. Rose tr. acid 247 
We lend credent cars. 4 . 

b. as sd. One who belicves; a believer. 

1638 Cuituincw. Relig. Prot. 1. Pref. § 29 That opinion 
which you would fain induce your credents unto. 

+2. a. Having credit or repute; b. credible. 

1603 Suaxs. Afeas. for M. ww. iv. 29 My Autbority beares 
of a credent bulke, 3611 — Wint, 7. 1. it, 142 Then ‘tis 
very credent, Thou may'st co-ioyne with something. 

Ticnee Cre‘dently adv., believingly. 

1832 Cartyte Ess. (1872) 1V. 227 To have heard credently 
that such exist. A 

Credential (kridenfal), a. and sé. [f. med.L. 
crédeutia (sce CREDENCE) + -AL. (A crédentialis 
in med. or mod.L, may be the immediate source.)] 

A. adj, Recommending or entitling to eredtt or 
confidence; usually in phr. teredestial letters= 
“letters of ercdence’; sec CREDENCE 56, 4 b. rare. 

1524 fnstruct. to Pace in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1. App. 
xiil, After the..deliveraunce of his letters credentials. 
¢ 1645 Howet Lett. (2650) I. 467. 1695 Kexxetrr Par. 
Antiq. ix. 377 The Earl keeping the credential papers for a 
proof of the Conspiracie. 1788 Gent/, Mag. LVIII. 1. 

9/t The Baron de Thugut has presented his credential 
fares as Envoy Extraordinary. 1826 De Qutxcey Les- 
sing Wks. XIII. 292 This very sceptre..as the credential 
distinction of Mercury. 

B. sé. (Usually in £7) 

1. /. Letters or written warrants recommending 
or entitling the bearer to credit or confidence ; 
‘letters of credence’; a letter of recommendation 
or introduction; es. one given by a government 
to an ambassador, or envoy. 

@ 1674 CLarENDON //ist, Red. 1x. (1843) 590/2 The queen 
regent .. sent Montrevil. .with credentials to the king, as 
well as to the Parliament. 1709 Sreece Tatler No. 33 P 3 
We will not take a Footman without Credentials from his 
last Master. 1787 Map. D'Arstav Diary ae The whole 
ceremony of delivering bis credentials to the King in state. 
1855 Macautav Hist. Eng. I. 710 An Envoy Extraordi- 
nary from Savoy..proceeded..to London [and] presented 
his credentials in the Banqueting House. 

b. in sing. 

1756 Jounson Lett. to Lewis Paul 12 Mar., A short letter 
for me to show asa kind of credential. 1815 WettincTon in 
Gurw. Desf. X11. 238 Lord Fitzroy Somerset ought also to 
have a credential to enable him to act here. 1852 Cony- 
BEARE & H. St. Paul (1862) II. xxvii. 473 He probably felt 


CREDIBLY. 


that Timotheus might need some more explicit credential 
from himself than a mere verbal commission. 

2. lransf. and fig. 

1677 Hate Prim, Orig. Man. 1.3, 38 Tbe Miracles of our 
Saviour and his Apostles, the Seals and Credentials of the 
Truths they delivered. 1784 Cowper Tash 11. 339 There 
stands The legate of tbe skies ! His theme divine, fis office 
sacred, his credentials clear. 1860 Witmer water 
Alumni xxxvi, No longer they need Credentials of party 
and pass-words of creed. 

b, in sing. 

1660 tr, Amyraldus’ Treat. conc, Relig. 1. i. 12 Light 
carries it’s credential in it's natural splendor. 1877 Moztev 
Univ. Serin. it 40 The superiority of the virtues is no cre- 


dential to the motive, 
[ad. med.L. evédi- 


Credibilit; (kredibilitt). 
bililds, f. crédibilis CREDIBLE: cf. F. credibililé 
(Academy's Dict. 1694).] The quality of being 
credible ; an instance or case of this. 

1594 Hooxer £ccé. Pod. 1. iv. § 1 (1845) Sith the ground 
of credit is the credibility of tbings credited; and things 
are made credible eitber by the known condition and qualit 
of the utterer, or by the manifest likelihood of truth whic! 
they have in themselves. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 4 The 
credibility of objects..is distinguishable. .according to the 
different authority of the testimony on which it depends, 
1663 Jer. Tayior Fun. Serm. Abp. Bramhall, Vf this be 
not sufficient credikility in a matter of fact ..tben we can 
have no story credibly transmitted..Then we may be as 
sure that Christ ..is already risen as all these credibilities can 
make us. 19797 Bewicx Brit, Birds (1847) 1. p. x, The extra- 
ordinary powers of the gizzard would exceed all credibility. 
1883 Frounr Short Stud. 1V. n, iv. 220 Christianity... rests 
on the credibility of the Gospel history. 

Cre’dibili:ze, uv. wonce-wd. [f. L. erédibil-is 
CREDIBLE +-IZE: cf. utilize, mobilize.) trans. To 
render credible. 

¢ 1819 Coteripce in Kem. (1896) II. 2zx Even the word 
‘again * has its credibilizing effect. 

Credible (kredib’l), a. Also 5 credoable, 
3-6 credyble, 6 credabull. [ad. L. crédibilis 
worthy to be believed, f. créd-cre to belicve: see 
-BLE. Also in 15-16th c. F. crotdible, crédible.] 

1, Capable of being believed; believable: @. of 


assertions. 

€1374 Cuaucer Bocth. w. iv. 124 Al be it so pat pis ne seme 
nat credible bing perauenture to somme folk. 1430 Lypc. 
Chron. Troy 1. vi, The mortall harme..That is well more 
then it is credible. 1594 [see Crepipitity]. 1651 Hoses 
Leviath. 1. ii. 7 Than right reason makes that which they 
say, appear credible. 1798 Ferniar Varieties of Man in 
filustr. Sterne 211 Who had the fate to_be disbelieved in 
every credible assertion, 1883 Froupe Short Stud. IV.1. 
xi. 142 When tbe falsehood ceased to be credible the system 
which was based upon it collapsed. 

b. of matters of fact: with impersonal const. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 165 b, And it is to sup- 
pose, & credyble to Byiene that, etc. 1563 Furug Meteors 
(1640) 52 Some would make it seeme credible, that of 
vapours and Exhalations..a calfe might be made in the 
clouds. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xlix. 195 No 
news could be heard of her, which made it credible that she 
also suffered shipwrack. 1699 Burnet 39 Art, vi. (1700) 81 
It is not all credible that an Imposture of tbis kind could 
have passed upon all the Christian Churches. 

2. Worthy of belief or conftdence; trustwortlty, 
reliable: +a. of information, evidence, etc. Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/. III, 170 Among the kinges in the bible 
I fide a tale and is credible Of bim. 1426 Paston Lett, No.7 
I. 25, | herde..no maner lykly ne credible evidence. 1513 
More Rick. [11 Wks. 37/2 This haue I by credible informa- 
cion learned. 1601SnAns. A/fs Wedlt. il. 4So tis reported 
sir..Nay tis most credible, 1632 Litucow raz. 1. (1682) 
139 It isholden to beso credible as ifan Oracle had spoken it. 


b. of persons. (Now somewhat arch., exc. in 


‘ credible witness’ or the like.) 

3478 Siz J. Paston Lett. No. 814 III. aa2 Any suclie 
credyble man maye, iff he wyll, wytnesse ther-in witb ine. 
1soz Arxotpe Céron, (1811) 125 Promysing feithfully in the 
presence of credyble persones. 1550 Crowtey Last Trump. 
1370 Though the euidence be plaine, and the accusars 
credible. 1671 J. Wenster Mfetallogr. iii. 40 Observations 
from credible Authors. 1722 Sewet //fs¢. Oar (17051 
I, Pref. rx Which I noted down from the mouth of credible 
persons. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) Il. 473, I bave been 
informed by a credible person that [etc.}. j 

+8. Ready, willing, or inclined to believe. Ods. 

1420 Chron. Vilod. 1087 Puse men weren credeable of 
Seynt Edus godenasse. ¢ 1440 Lypc. Secrees 1060 Nat 
lyghtly to be Credyble To Talys that make disceucton. 
1623 Cockrram it. Ailijb, One too mucb Beleeuing, Cre- 
dulous, Credible, 1675 TRARERNE Chr. Ethics xv. 217 
There ts a fair way laid open to the credible of such objects 
attested and revealed with such circumstances. 

+4. Having or deserving credit or repute ; of 
good repute, creditable, reputable. Obs. 4 

1631 Mitton Let. in Ws, (ed. Birch 1738) 1. 4 To which 
nothing is more helpful than the early entring into some 
credible Employment, 1647 Lutty Chr. Astrol. xxix. 191 
He is in good estimation and lives ina credible way. 1712 
Arputunot Yohn Budf tt. iii, A good credible way of living. 

Credibleness (kre‘dib’Inés). [f prec. + -NESS.] 
= CREDIBILITY. 

1580 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 2 If. .they..bave no manner 
of conformity with any credibleness of matter. a 1691 Boyte 
Wes. (1772) I. 435 (R.) The credibleness of a good part of 
these narratives has been confirmed. 1696 tr. Du Mont's 
Voy, Levant 73 The credibleness of this Relation. 

Credibly (kre-dibli), adv. Also 5 credyble, 
5-7 -ebly, 6 -ably, 6-7 -iblie. [f. CREDIBLE + 
-LY 2.) Ina credible manner; so as to be believed 5 


CREDIT. 


on trustworthy authority. ( 70 be credibly informed 

=to receive credible information.) 

1486 C’tess or Oxrorp in Four C. Eng. Lett. 7 For as 
moche as I am credebly enfourmed. 1548 Hatt Chron. 163 
He beyng of his approche credibly advertised, by his espials. 
1632 Lirncow Trav. x. (1682) 49 They also at the sight of 
each new Moon (I speak it credibly) bequeath their Cattel 
to her Protection. bad J. Weaster Metallogr. xii. 172 It 
is credibly written of Kelley, that he transmuted Gold into 
Quicksilver. 1732 Berxeiey 4éciphr. 11. § 26, Lam credibly 
informed that Fests, -are admitted into their clubs. 1873 
F. Hart in NV. ¥. Nation XVII. 304/2 A letter which he 
very credibly states that you declined to admit into your 
columns, 

Credit (kre'dit), 55, Also 6 credyt(e, -ytte, 

6-7 credite, -itt(e, 7 creadit. [a. IF. 
crédit, 15th. ad, It. credito belief, trust, repntation, 
ad. L. créditus, -um, pa. pple. of erédive to trust 
believe. The pa. pple. neuter creditium was used 
in L. itself'as a sb., in sense of ‘thing entrnsted to 
another, a loan”. 

1. Belief, crédence, faith, trust. 
fo; to believe, put faith in, credit. 

1542-5 Brinkiow Lament. (1874) 109 Yf ye will geue no 
credyte toit. 1676 FLeminc Panopl. Epist. 193 My. .fore- 
warning watchwordes were counted unworthy credite. 1610 
Suaxs. Temp. u. i, 58 The rariety of it is..indeed almost 
beyond credit. 1674 ALLEN Danger of Enthus. 15 ‘To pro- 
cure Credit to it by many Signs and Wonders. 1781 Gissos 
Deel. ; Fail 111. 58 Charges like these may seem to deserve 
some degree oferedit. 1862 Ln. BrouGuam Frit. Const. iii 
48 To give entire credit to whatever he shall state. 

+2. The attribute of being gencrally believed or 
credited ; the qnality or reputation of being worthy 
of belief or trust ; trustworthiness, credibility (of 
persons, statements, etc.). Os. or merged in 5 b. 

1574 tr. Marlorat'’s Apocalips 37 So evident an assurance 
of rewarde (if he bee of credite that hath promised it). 1581 
J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 408 The creditt of which 
opinion I see not how it can be of any force. 1653 H. CoGax 
tr. Pinto's Trav. 2 Purchas, a Writer of good credit here in 
England, gives this testimony of my Author, 1696 tr. 
Du Mont’s Vey, Levant 198 This..Absurdity..destroys the 
Credit of the Story. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended iii. 
284 He is contradicted by other authors of better credit. 
1752 Hume Ess. § Treat. (1777) 1. 259 The abstract philo- 
sophy of Cicern has lost its credit. ee. Emerson Repr. 
Men, Swedentborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 332 His revelations de- 
stroy their credit by running into detail. : 

tb. Right to be believed; anthority (on which 
testimony is accepted) ; esf. in phr. on the credit 
of. Obs. 

1586 A. Day eae Secretary 1. (1625) 115 That his sicke- 
nesse was naturall. the credite of others as well as my selfe 
can testifie. 41661 Futter Worth ies (1840) III. 126, I dare 
take it on the credit of an excellent witness. 1756-7 tr, 
Keysler’s Trav, (1760) 111, 135 The above-mentioned in- 
scription. .rests only on Pighi’s credit. 

te. Letter of credit: a docnment recommend- 
ing the bearer to confidence; =Jetter of credence. 

1582 Licnerte.n tr. Castankeda's Cong. FE. ind. 2a, Hee 
gaue them a Letter of credite. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. 
Siondi’s Eromena 137 He despatch’d him away in a frigat 
with letters of credit. 1726-31 TinpAL Rapin's Hist. Eng. 
xvi, (1743) II. 99 The Duke. .refused to give Ridolpho the 
Letters of credit which he desired for the Courts of Rome 
and Madrid. (See also 10 b.] 

+3. Something believed; a report. Ods. rare. 

1601 Suans. Twed. N. 1. iii. 6 There I found this credite, 
That he did range the towne to seeke me out. 

+4. Trust, charge (to which something is com- 
mitted, or which is committed to any one); = 
CREDENCE 56. 5. O85. 

1549 Cueke //urt Sedit. (R.}, Such offices of trust..as ye 
haue committed to another mans credit. 1581 Lamparpe 
Eiren, 1, iii. (1602) 12 The Lord Chancellor..and euerie 
Tustice of the Kings Bench, haue (closed in their offices) a 
credit for conseruation of the peace. 1609 Biete (Douay) 
Lev. vi.2 The thing delivered to his custodie, which was 
committed to his credite. 1651 CaLperwoop //ist. Kirk 
(1843) II. 40x William Dowglas had the credite of the 
keyes. 

5. The estimate in which the character of a per- 
son (or thing) is held; repntation, repnte. +a. 
gen. Obs. 

1576 Fieminc Panopl, Epist. 175 Such as have the name 
and credite of wise men. 1603 KNotues Hist. Turks (1621) 
356 A deepe dissembler. whereby he purchased unto him. 
selfe that credit, that he was not of any of his neighbour 
Princes. either beloved or trusted. 1684 WuiTLocK Zoo- 
tomia 290 Their Credit, be it good or bad, depends chiefly 
on the Successe and Event. 

b. Usually in pregnant sense : Favonrable esti- 
mation, good name, hononr, reputation, repnte. 

1576 Freminc Panopl, Epist. 372 What credite and wor- 
shippe is wonne by learning. 1599 Tuynxe A nimady, (286s) 
22 At whiche tyme Chaucer was a grave manne, holden in 
ae credyt. 1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav, 149 They will 

drunke..Nor is it..losse of credit with them, 21654 

Secnen 7able-z. (Arb.) 115 This they did to save their own 
credit. 178% Cowper Gilfin 2 John Gilpin wasa citizen of 
credit and renown. 1886 Frounr Oceaua ii. 33 The captain 
had his own and his ship's credit to maintain by a quick 
passage. 

6. Personal infinence based on the confidence of 
others ; power derived from character or repntation. 

1549 Couipl. Scot, xi. 87 He vas resauit yen honorabil ye, 
and gat eryt credit amang them. 1576 Fiemixc Panopl, 
Efpist, 82 Very muche can you nbteine of his friends, so 
ca is your credite, 1634 Ww. Tirwuyttr. Balzac’s Lett.68 

‘© bringe him selfe into credit at Court. 1762 Hume His? 


Zo give credit 


| driven away, 
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. (1806) IIT, xlix. 765 Buckingham. .resolved to employ 
is credit in order to prevent the marriage. 1855 PRes- 
eotr Philip IT, 1. vii. (1857) 279 Granvelle .. was not slow 
to perceive his loss of credit se the regent. 

. The hononr or commendation bestowed on 
account of a particular action, personal quality, 
etc.; acknowledgement of merit. Const. of (an 
action, etc.). 

3607 Hieron Hhs, 1. 217 The Ephraiinites were. .offended 
with Gideon, because he called not them to the battell.. 
they would have had the credit of it. 1681 Ray Corr. (1849) 
130, I would not have..you [deferred] the credit of your in- 
ventions. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) IL. xl. 126 
Promising him both the advantage and the credit of it, borh 
the honour and the reward. 1876 Maturws Cornage i. 8 
The credit ofinventing coined money has been claimed for 
the Persians. 1891 Garniner /7ist. Gt. Civil Warl11. Ixiv, 
439 uote, He never takes credit for any plan of the kind. 

b. Phr. Zo do credit to: to bring honour to, 
cause to be commended. 7o be (much, ete.) to 


the credit of: to be creditable to; to be to the 


En, 
all 


' honour or praise of. 


1761 Mrs. F. Sueripan S, Biduiph 11. 172 [A treatment] 
that seemed to please him highly, as it did him credit iu the 
presence of his bag, 1768 Gray in Corr.w. Nicholls (1843) 
82 Temple does himself much credit with me by this letter. 
1847 Marrvat Childr, N. Forest xxi, God grant that I may 
do credit toit. 1853 Lytton Aly .Voved 1. xiii, That your 

randson should succeed in life, and do you credit. 1858 
inwcnciee Fr, & it, Fruls. (1872) 1. 23 1f it be ever so little 
to their credit. 1868 Bricut 9p. /reland 1 Apr., That is 
greatly to the credit, not only of his head, but of his heart. 

8. A source of commendation or hononr; some- 
thing creditable. (Now only with @ and #0.) 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary \, (1625) 133 Making you to 
beleeve, that to become a roister is credit. 1601 Suaks. 7wed, 
Nw. iii 117 This is much credit to you. 1655 Fetter Ch. 
Hist. in. i. § 2 Conceiving it more credit..to go then to be 
1706 Hearwe Collect. 8 Mar., He..may bea 
Credit tothe College. 1865 Dickens Jt, Fr. 1. vi, Vou 
are a credit to the school. 1866 G, Macpoxatn Ana. 
Q. Neighs, iv. (1878) 51 Even if it were a credit to me. 

9. Comm. a. Trust or confidence in a bnyer’s 
ability and intention to pay at some fnture time, 
exhibited by entrusting him with goods, etc. without 
present payment. Phr. to give credit ; 07 (won) 
credit; long credit, i.e. credit for a long period ; 
stx months’ credit, etc. i 

3542-3 Act 34-5 Hen. F777, c. 4 Sundrie persons. .con- 
sume the substance obteined by credite of other men. 1576 
Fremine Panopl. Epist, 385 You are forced (because of 
credit and forbearaunce) to give a greater price. 1627 
Lisander § Cai. vu. 118 Having taken their meate and 
lodging with him upon credite [they] had gone away with- 
out paying. 1691 Locke Hs. (1727) [1. 71 Credit being.. 
the Expectation of Money within some limited Time. 1745 
De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. xxvii. 272 He buys his 
woo]..at two or three months’ credit. /éid. I1, xxxii. 2 An 
entry of all goods sold out and received in upon credit. 1832 
Baspace Econ, Manuf. xxxi. (ed. 3) 324 That the purchasers 
of books take long credit. 1878 Jevoxs Prim. Pol. Econ. 
110 Any one who lends a thing gives credit, and he who 
borrows it receives credit. 

Jig. 1781 Jouxson Let. Mrs. Thrale 14 Nov., One or 
two whom I hardly know I love upon credit. 3830 Scort 
Frnl. 26 June, Scottish audiences, who are certain not to 
give applause upon credit. ee 2 

b. Reputation of solvency and probity in busi- 
ness, enabling a person or body to be trusted with 
goods or money in expectation of fntnre payment. 

1578 Tusser //usb, (1873) 13 They..must keepe touch in 
all their paie: With credit crackt else for to liue. 1596 
Suaxs. Merch, Vii. i. 180 Try what my credit can in 
Venice doe. r160r R. Jouxson Kingd. & Commnrw. (1603) 17 
Frances the I .. left his credite sound with the merchants, 
and readie money to his sonne. 1673 Tempte Let. to Dh. 
Ormond Wks. 1731 1. 124 For the Credit of the Exchequer 
..I fear it is irrecoverably lost by the last Breach with the 
Bankers. 1748 De Foe's Eng. Tradesnian (1843) 11. xlit 
143 Nothing is of more value to a tradesman than his credit. 
1769 Funius Lett. iii, 17 Public credit is threatened with a 
new debt. 1866 Crump Banking i. 4. 1884 Standard 20 
Mar. 4/8 The state of Egyptian credit affects. .the relations 
of our rulers to the situation on the Nile. a 
-10. A sum placed at a person’s disposal in the 
books of a Bank, etc., upon which he may draw to 
the extent of the amount; any note, bill, or other 
docnment, on security of which a person may ob- 
tain funds. 

1662 Marve. Corr, xxxv, Wks. 1872-5 II. 80 Send us up 
a dormant credit for an hundred pound, which ..we must 
have ready at hand. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 21 
Then the Bank Credit that is to secure the Lender will be 
200 thousand pounds, 1722 De Foe Col. Fack (1840) 296 
A letter..with a credit for the money. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed.2) VI. 233 The testatrix gave. .all her mortgages, bonds, 
specialties, and credits .. to her nephew and niece. 1863 
H. Cox. /#s#. ni, vii. 688 An Excheqner warrant anthoriz- 
ing the Bank of England to grant credits. .for the specified 
sum, 1883 4»ericaz VII. 166 The ready use as credits of 
warehouse receipts and bills of lading, 

b. Letter (bill, + ticket) of credit: a letter or 
document granted by a banking or financial estab- 
lishment, anthorizing the person in whose favour 
it is granted to draw money to a specified amount 
from their correspondents in other places. 

1645 Evetyn Afes. (1857) I. 191, I took up ninety crowns 
for the rest of my journey, and letters of credit for Venice. 
1655 Dicces Comfpi. A mbass. 345 Your Lordship .. must.. 
send into Italy a Bill nf Credit for so mnch money as may 
defray his charge into England. 1677 Yarrantox £ug. 
Iniprow. 11 Having one son at Venice, one at Noremberge, 
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one at Pen and one at Dantzick, where Banks are, 
I desire four Tickets of Credit, each of them for a Thousand 
pounds. 1702 C. MATHER Magn. Chr. u. App. (1852) 191 
JIad the government been settled... the Alascartineeits bills of 
credit had been like the bank bills of Venice. 1751 SmouteTT 
Per. Pre, \xxii, Furnished with money and bills of credit. 
1809 R. Lancrorp Jutrod. Trade 32 Some Letters of Credit 
are called gexera/, empowering the Learer in the course of 
his travels to apply to any of his employer's correspondents 
for..moncy. 

ll. farliament. A sum on account, which the 
Administration is cmpowered by vote of Parlia- 
ment to borrow and expend in anticipation of the 
amount voted in the Annual Estimates. Hence 
Vote of credit. 

1854 Lp. Russet in Par’. Ded. ard Ser, CXXXV. 593, 
I rise for the purpose of asking the Committee to agree 10 
a Vote of 3,000,000/, in Supply, usually denominated a Vote 
of Credit. 1863 Cox Just. Govt, 198 The practice of voting 
supplies of credit from time to time. 1883 Daily News 31 
Oct. 5/¢ That, owing to Ministerial dupliciy, insufficient 
credits had been voted. 

12. Sook-keeping. The acknowledgement of pay- 
ment by entry in an acconnt. Zo enter (ful, toa 
person's credit; to acknowledge in this way any 
value received from him. b. ‘with #/° A sum 
entered on the credit or right-hand side of an 
account ; this side itself (abbreviated Cr.). 

1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1241) 1. ti.14 And give 
credit in account current to your humble servant. 1776 
Trial of Nundocomtar 15'2 ‘There are debits and credit» 
between them in Bolaukee Doss's books to a great amount. 
3836 Penny Cyci. V. 163'1 The amount of each entry has 
been carried forward..to the credit of each payer. 1868 
Hasurton & Batt Bookkeeping (1836) 17 He finds that the 
total of the debits exceeds the total of the credits by £10. 
1889 Cassell’s Pop. Educ. UW. 187 1 Vhis eaualiey of debi 
and credit is the..universal principle of complete Lock- 
keeping. : 

13. To give a person credit for something: 
a. to trnst a person for the fnture fulfilment of some- 
thing expected or due from him ‘ods.) ; to ascribe 
(a quality, to him on trust, to put it to his account 
in one’s estimate of him; b. to acknowledge that 
it is dne tohim ; to ascribe the merit of it to him; 
c, to enter (a sum) to his credit in his account; 
= CREDIT v. 7. 

1769 Funins Lett. xxxv. 153 They .. gave you a cc- 
nerous credit for the future blessings of your reign. 1774 
T. Jerrerson 4 wtobice. Wks. 3259 I. App. 141 Only ain to 
do your duty, and mankind will give you credit where you 
fail. 1816 J. Wursox City of Plague 1. iv, [They] give her 
credit for sincerity. 1845 Hoop Tale of Trumpet xiv, And 
as for the clock .. ‘he Dame only gave it credit for ticking. 
1847 Marrvat Childr. N. Fores? v, 1 give you credit for 
the scheme, /é7d. xxv, lt will be the advice of a sincere 
friend; you will give me eredit for that. 1876 Moziry 
Uniz. Serm.i.i3 He gives no eredit to kings or emperors 
for any other motive. , " 

14. attrib. and Coméd. mostly in the technical 
senses 9-11), as credit balance, customer, entry, 
item, side (of an account), system, ticket; + credit- 
worthy a., worthy of credit or belief, trustworthy, 

1562 Turser //erdad u. (1568) 38 Pliny. -had..red in credit 
yore autores that Cypros was Ligustrum. 1639 FULLER 
Holy Wart.ix. (1840) 15 Reported pe Secs y Writers. 
1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. iv. 78 Set.. on the credit side 
of the account. 1849 Freese Cov. Class-6k. 109 The 
Journal is ruled to receive the debit and credit entries, into 
separate columns, 1866 Crump Banking iii, 82 Bankers 
always furnish to their customers printed forms, called 
‘credit tickets,’ which are divided into different heads, and 
should be filled up and taken to the bank with the cheques. 
1875 Poste Gaius wv. § 64 The banker.. allows for any 
credit-items. 1880 MeCartuy Ow Time IV. liv. 176 They 
.. saw that the credit system leads to almost incessant liti- 
gation, 1892 Scot. Leader 8 Jan, 2 The borrowings still 


ap) on the credit side. 

Credit (kre‘dit), v. Also 6 credyte, -itt, 6-7 
credite. [f. CREDIT sd.: cf. mod.F. créditer (not 
in Cotgr. 1611, in Savary 1723). The vb. may 
however have been formed, withont the interven- 
tion of the sb., directly on L. erédit- ppl. stem of 
crédére to believe, as the Eng. repr. of the latter ; 
it was app. so treated in 16-17th c.] . 

1. trans. To give credit to, put faith in, believe, 
trust (a statement, person, or thing). 
oes Pr, Masse 84 God..graunt us all to learne, love, 

yte and maynteyne hys truth. 1567 7rtal/ Treas. (1850) 

5 Credite not those..that talke that and this. 1632 J. 

AYWARD tr. Biondrs Eromena 171 That the fame of the 
accident might..be the better credited, 1665 Sir T. HERseRt 
Trav. (1677) 356 They are..civil in fierce in war; 
deceitful if too much credited. 1758 Jounson /dler No, 17 
? 2, I..am content to credit my senses. 1855 MacAULAY 
Hist. Eng. UL 644 The report of William’s death was.. 
credited. 1875 Bryce Holy Row. Emp, v. (ed. 5) 61 If we 
may credit Theophanes. ‘ 

+ b. intr. To give credit fo. Ods. 

1557 Nortu tr. Guexara's Diall Pr. 216 b/2 Crediting..to 
such hie doctrine. 2655 Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 180 If 
you will credit to a profession which my actions seem to 
contradict, : . 

+ 2. trans. a. To entrust (a person with a thing). 

1581 Lamparpe Ziren. tv. ii see) 384 That ke which is 
put in trust with the rest of the Records, should be credited 
with the custodie of the Commission. 1586 A. Day Eng, 
Steretary 11. (3625) 8 More then once I have bin credited 
with ten times the value of that at your hands. 1600 
Haxcevt Voy. IIT. 683(R.) Whome your especiall trust and 
fauour hath credited and graced with this employment. 
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1748 Rtcnarpson Clarissa Wks. 1882 VIL. 397 If I can get 

some good family to credit me wilh a sister ora daughter.. 

I will... mary 
+b. (a thing fo a person). Ods. 

1889 Scor in Strype Aan, Ref I. 1. App. vii. 18 Contynue 
in those thinges which thou hast learned, and which be 
credited unto lhee. Barret Sheor. Warres iv. i. 93 
This office (Sergeant Maior] was credited vnto none. 1647 
N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. 1. \xii, (1739) 126 That the 
smaller Free-holds should of too high esteem to be 
credited to such Conveyances, 1662 Gaupen ia Chr, Words- 
worth Doc. Supplement (1825) 34 1 seems a good omen.. 
that my concemes should bee credited to soe generous a brest. 

- +3. a. To trust (a person) with goods or mney 
on the faith of future payment; to supply wit 
goods on credit. Ods. 

1541 Act 33 f/en. VIIT, c. 15 Strangers .. vsed to credit 
and truste the poore inhabitauntes .. which..had not redy 
money. 1574 in W. If. Turner Select. Kec. Oxford 354 No 
man will credit or truste a banckerowte. 1667 Ducness or 
Newcastce Life of Duke (1886) 98 My Lord. .was credited 
by the citizens for as many goods as he was pleased to have. 
1719 W. Woon Sur. Trade 163 Persons, who. .are indus- 
trious Men, and can be crediled. 
mony (1766) I. 40 That ready Money from a Tobacconist's 
Wife is equal to the Honour of crediting a Dutchess. 

* tb. Zo credit out: to lend or let out on credit. 

1895 Maroccus Ext. 5 Not to credit out his wares to anie 
man. 1601 Hottann Piny I. 29 How faithfully. .doth she 
{the earth} repay with vsury that which was lent and 
credited out vnto her ! 

+4. To sccure belicf or credit for, to accredit. 

1611 Tourneur 4th, Trag.u. iv, Our next endeauor is 
.-lo credit that [report] With all the countenance wee can. 
1664 Powrr Exp. Philos. Pref. 19 If a Writer endevours, 
by delivering new.. Observations or Experiments, to credil 
his Opinions. , 5 

5. To bring into credit, repute, or estimation ; to 
reflect credit upon, do ercdit to. Now rare or 
arch, 

1596 SHaks. Zam. Shr. iv. i. 106, IT call them forth to credil 
her. 1615 J. SterHENS Satyr, Hs. (ed. 2) 43 They secke., 
to credit their owne Colledge. 1623 Masse tr. Aleman's 
Guzman @ AL. 1, 198 That my actions might credit my pro- 
fession, 1710 Patmer Proverbs 242 Smatierers in science 
. neither instruct the company, nor credit themselves. 1793 
W. Roserts Locker-ow No. 55 That sanctity of inorals, 
under which the marriage state is sure to be credited and 
promoted. 1880 JVor/d 26 May, Some will burst into leaf, 
and credit the care and attention of the husbandman. 

6. Fook-keefping, To enter on or carry to the 
credit side of an account. Coast. to credit an 
amount /o a person, or a person wi¢k an amount. 

1682 Scarretr f.rchanges 237 A wise Creditor will. .pre- 
sently upon the Receipi thereof, credit his account of Goods, 
and debit his account currant for the Value. 1710 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4706/2 The Ballance..has been duly credited to the 
Publick. 1768-74 Tucker £4 Nat, (1852) I. 621 An uni- 
versal bank, wherein accounts are regularly kept, and every 
man debited or credited for the least faribing he takes out 
or brings in. 1868 Hamitton & Batt Book.heeping (1886) 
4 To enter on the Cr, side. .[is called] to credit lhe account. 
1868 M. Patrison Academ. Org. iv. 110 Of this nett income, 
a part..must be credited to our second division of ihe en- 
dowmenl fund, as an outlay on education. 1883 Law Ref. 
11. Q. Bench Div. 565 Entries were made. .crediting Sloney 
with 1630/. and Armitage with Boof. 

~ 7. fig. To credit (something) fo a person, or a 
person z7th something : to give him credit for it, 
‘put it down to his account ’, ascribe it to him. 

1850 Tennyson J Mem. Ixxv, The world which credits 
what is done Is cold to all that might have been. 1858 
O. W. Hotmes Ant. Break/-t. vii. een 159 Some excellent 
remarks were made on peroral, ut mainly borrowed 
from and credited to Plato. 1879 - Georce Progr. § Pow, 
M1, ii, (1882) 114 The famines of [ndia [elc.]..can no more be 
credited to over-population than [etc.]. 1883 Froupe Short 
Sted Ue 1, iii. 27 To credit him with a desire to reform the 

urch. 


Hence Credited f//. a., Cre‘diting vd/. 5b. and 


ppl.a. 

ie Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav, xxiv. 301 For the better 
crediting whereof, they. .wrote their Letters. x Manton 
Exp. James i, at There is an act of faith, the crediling and 
heteving faculty is stirred up. 1790 Han, More Hedig. 
Fash, World (ed. 2) 153 That once credited promise, that 
‘they who have done well shall go into everlasting life’. 


Creditabi'lity. rare. [f. next.] The quality 
of being creditable ; a thing creditable ; something 
that ought to be believed although not an article of 
faith. 

3886 Caro. MAnninc Serm, Feb. 13, in Universe 20 Feb, 


2/z But about those pious creditabilities,as 1hey were called, 
he knew nothing. 


Creditable (kreditib’l), a. [f. Creprr v. and 
5b,+-ABLE. (No corresp, Fr. word.)] 

+1. Worthy to be believed; credible. Ods. 

1526 Fritu Disput. Purgat, 192 ‘ Neither it is creditable’, 
(saith he) ‘that all which are cast into hell should straight- 
way go to heaven, therefore must we put a purgatory.’ 1638 
Cnitunew. Relig. Prot. 1. Pref. § 43 Records farre more 
creditable then these. 1669 WoopHraD S?. Teresa 1. Pref. 
(2671) a, Persons, suffictently creditable, and perfectly in- 
formed. 1760 Wintnrop in PAil. Trans, LUI. 8 The most 
distinct accouat I have had of il, was from a creditable per- 
son at Roxbury. 1807-8 W. Irvine Salmag. xi. (1860) 252 
A church-yard, which nt least a hundred creditable persons 
would swear was haunled. 

+b. Comm. Worthy of recclving credit (com- 
mercially); having good credit. Ods. 

1776 Aoam Surrn I, N. I. u. ii. 307 The creditable 
traders ofany country. 1818 Jas. Mitt #rit. /ndia U1. v. 
vill. 670 On receiving the security of creditable bankers for 
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the balance which the Nabob owed to the Company. x8a2 
}: Fur Lett, fr, Amer. 108 Banks that were cre: itable a 
lew days ago, have refused to redeem their paper in specie. 

2. That brings credit or honour; that does one 
credit; reputable. Often implying a slighter de- 
gree of praise or excellence: Respectable (sec c). 

1659 Gentl. Calling reg) 31 It is become a creditable 
thing, the badge an signature of a modern Wit, thus 
to be one of David’s Fools, in saying, There is no 
God. 1692 Hartcurre Virtues 89 Whatsoever is just, 
honesi, and Creditable, 1828 Scotr F. M. Perth xix, Did 
he not maintain aa honest house..and keep a creditable 
board? — 1840 Macautay Clive 62 Clive le a creditable 
use of his riches. ye Law Rep. 13 oe. Bench Div. 615 
The father. .was not .. leading a creditable life. 

b. That does credit fo. 

1997 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 231 Mr, Selby’s splendid 
work on ornithology, so creditable to his zeal in the cause of 
Science. x8g5 Macautay //ist. Eng. IV. 43 The places .. 
were filled in a manner creditable to the government. 

tec. Respcetable, decent (4) in appearance or 


| quality; (4) in social position or character. Ods. 


1754 SHEBBEARE Matrr- | 


1688 Miece Fr. Dict. s.v., This suit of yours is a credit- 
able Suit, Cet //adit est honnéte, 3741 Ricnarpson Pamela 
Il. 352A creditable Silk for my dear Mother. _ 1765 Gotps™. 
Ess. xxv. 224 This gentleman was born of creditable parents, 
who gave him a very good education. 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc, Fr. V1. xev. 426 A Frenchman in a creditable way 
of life. 182g Mrs. Cameron /’roper Spirit in Houlston 
Tracts 1. ix. 7 To se1.a poor lad, like you, to teach credit- 
able children. 1860 Gen. P. THompson Audi Alt. III. cv. 
14 It was once my fortune to serve with two Russiaa mid- 
shipmen,; very creditable lads they were. 

re‘ditableness. [f prec.+-NEss.] 

+1. Worthiness of being believed ; credibility. 

1677 Cary Chronol, u. u. ui. x. 243 The Creditableness of 
this Hypothesis. 1682 Disc. Addresses agst. Association 13 
Consider of the Quality and Creditableness of lhe Witnesses, 

2. The quality or condition of being creditable 
or in good repute. 

1647 Power of Keys v. 117 The creditablenesse of an un- 
christian, impious life, so long as they may be allowed but 
the Christian name. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety ii. $ 17. 215 
The creditableness and repute of customary vices. 1816 
Coteripce Statesm. Man., Biogr. Lit, (1882) 364 The dis- 
covery that they could purchase the decencies and the credit- 
ableness of religion at so small an expenditure of faith, 

Creditably (kre-ditabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2] +1. Credibly. Ods. 

7a Smotretr Rod, Rand, (1812) 1. 423, Lam ereditably 
informed of your incapacity. 

2. In a reputable or creditable manner: + a. so 
as to be well thought of, with credit (0ds.); b. in 
a praiseworthy manner, with credit to oneself. 

2 Mede’s Wks, Life 42 (R.) Wherein ihe better sort 
think they.. come off fair and creditably. 2 1716 Soutn (J.}, 
Rather to neglect their duty safely and creditably, than 
to get a broken pate in the church's service. 1884 FM. 
Crawrorp Nom, Singer 1. 22 Nino sang very creditably. 

tCredite (-ee). Obs. rare. [app. a law- 
French eredité, correlative to creditour, -or.] Onc 
who is credited; one to whom somcthing is en- 


trusted or sold on credit. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VIUI, c.15 To credit and truste the 
poore inhabitauntes..vnto such time the said credites.. 
might make clothes of the said wolles. F 

Creditive (kre‘ditiv), a. rare. [f. L. erddit- 
ppl. stem of eréd-eve to believe + -1VE. 

a. Having the attribute of believing. b. Of 
the nature of belief or intellectual assent. 

1846 O. Brownson IW£s. V. 498 Simple human reason is 
not the creditive subject. 1868 Busunete Serm, Living 
Subj. 58 This faith..is no mere creditive assent or con- 
viction, 

Cre‘ditless, a. rare. 
Destitute of credit. 

1863 Sat. Rev. 198 To make themselves useless and cre- 
ditless by wholly withdrawing from public affairs, 1876 
Bancrort Hist. U.S. VI. 492 Every department... money 
less and creditless. ‘ 

Creditor (kredite). Also 5-6 credytour, 6 
-or, 5-7 creditour, [In 15thc. credifour, a. 
Anglo-Fr. creditour = OF. crediteur, credcteur 
(carly 14th c. in Godef.). The OF. word had 
become obs. in 16-17th c, but it reappeared in 
Savary Dict. du Comm.1723, and was admitted 
Y the Academy in 1878.] 

. One who gives credit for moncy or goods; one 
to whom a debt is owing; correlative to debtor, 

1447 Boxenuam Seyntys(Roxb.) 158 Than ask I... wych of 
these tuo Dettours the credytour was mosle holdyn to. 1477 
Eart Revers (Caxton) Dictes 14 Make satisfacion to your 
creditours, 1513 More Aick, 7/7 in Grafton Chron. II. 
770 Now unthriftes riott and runne in debl., and byd their 
creditors go whistle. 1633 Eart Mancn. 4/ Mondo (1636) 23 | 
Though they cannot pay their credilours. 1737 Swirt 
Gulliver uw, vi, 151 He asked me who were our creditors; 
and where we found money to pay them. 1827 Lytron 
Pelham 1, i, 7 It will just pay off our mos! importunate 
creditors. 

_attrié, 1881 H. H. Gisss Dowdle Stand. 68 England, 
it is said, being a creditor country, would always be paid in 
the cheaper metal, 

gf. 2895 Suaks. Yokn m1, iii, 21 There ts a soule counts 
thee her Creditor, and with aduantage meanes to pay lhy 
loue. 1615 J. Stepuens Satyr, Ess. (ed. 2) x88 He hath more 
debtors in knowledge among the present Writers, then 
Creditors among the ancient Poets. P . 

2. lg 2 Creditor (or Cr.) being written 
at the top of the right-hand or credit side of an | 


[f. Creptr sd, + -LESs.] 


CREDULIST. 


account (originally in personal accounts, in appo- 
sition with the name of the person whose account 
it is), is hence applied to that side of any account, 
or to what is entered there. (Formerly with //. = 
Crenit sé. 12 b.) :, 

1543 (tite), A profitable Trealyce. .tolearme. the kepyng of 
the Amouse pocorn yeaa, called in Latyn, Dare and Deere, 
andin Englyshe, Debitorand Creditor, etc. 1588 J. Mecuis 
Briefe Instr, Cvb, The left side. .is Debitor, and the other 
Creditor, 1660 Witisrorp Scales Comme. 208 Place the 
Creditors upon the right-hand page, and all the Debitors on 
the left, the pages number'd by 1.1, 2.2 so as Ihe Dr. and 
Cr, make but oae folio upon either side. 1745 De Foe's 
Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. xv. 1 Stock Dr, To cash of my 
father. .£ 800. Stock Cr, .. By house reat, at sof, per an... 


500, 

on 1588 J. Maetrts Briefe Instr. Cv, The Creditor 
syde of this your firs leafe, declareth in briefe sentences 
where the estate of your Chyst in money is bestowed. 1806 
G. Fisuer /astructor (ed. 29) 139 Cast up the Dr. and Cr, 
Sides of your Balance; and if they come out both alike, 
then are your Accompts well kept. 

+3. One who becomes surety for (a person or 
thing). Ods. (Cf. med.L. creditor in sense of ‘ cura- 
tor’, and CREANCER 2.] 

a 1400 Cor, Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) oe Symeon, Alle heyl | my 
kyndely comfortour! Anna. Alle heyl | mankyndys cre- 
ditour, 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss, I. coclxxxiv. (R.), Frende, 
appease yourselfe, Ihou shalte be well payed or this day be 
ended; kepe the nere me, I shall be ihy credytour. 

+4. One who credits or belicves. Obs. rare. 

1597 Damier Civ, Wares itt Ixxxiii, The easie creditours 
of novelties. 

Hence Cre‘ditorship. 

1798 Cotesrooke tr. Digest Hindu Law (1801) I. 10 
Creditorship and debiorship are distinguished by some 
peculiarities. 

Cre‘ditress. [f. Crepiror +-zss: cf. actress, 
etc.J A female creditor. 

1608 Cuarman Byron's Conspir. Plays 1873 II. 209 For- 
tune is so farre from his Creditresse That she owes him 
much, 1632 Massincer & Fietn Fatat Dowry in, i, You 
yel may, lady. .Become my creditress. 

t+Creditrice. Os. rare—'. [a. 16the. F. 
créditrice, fem. of eréditeur (legal).] =pree. 

1588 J. Metis Briefe Instr. F vb, If [you buy] for ready 
money, make Creditrice the stocke, and Debitrice the 
shoppe. r , 

Cre‘ditrix. ? Obs. [a. L. eréditrix, fem. of 
créditor (in Rom. Law).] = prec. 

1611 Cotcr., Creanciere, a creditrix; the woman that 
trusteth, 1655 Fucrer CA. Afist, vin. ili. § 35 Yet durst she 
not demand payment, lest the credetrix should be made 
away, and so the debi satisfied. 1687 in Sir J. Hawkins 
Walton's Compl, Angler, Life of Cotton p. x\viii, Granted 
.-to Elizabeth Bludworth, his principal creditrix. 

Credle, obs. Sc. f. CRADLE. 

Crednerite (kre-dnorait). Afin, [Named 1847 
after Prof. Credner, who described it in Jahré. 
Afin, 1847.] A native oxide of manganese and 
copper, occurring in dark grey foliated masses, 

1850 Dana Afin. = Crednerite. 4 

| Credo (krido). [L. crédo ‘I believe’. Used 
similarly in Fr., It., Sp., Pg., Ger., cte.] 

1. The first word of the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds, in Latln; hence in early times a common 
name for either of these Creeds; now used chiefly 
for local or historical colouring, or as the name of 
a musical setting of the Nicene Creed. 

c3175 Lamb. Hom. 75 pe salm pet heo alle ie grt pus 
writen wes ihaten Credo, efter pan formeste word of besalm. 
aiag Ancr, R, 18 And sigged Pater Noster & oO. 1482 
Caxton Reynard (Arb,) 7 And sayde he wold teche hym 
his credo. 1549 (Mar. Bi. Com. Prayer, Ord. Priests, 
After the gospel and Credo ended. 1850 Prrscorr Pert 
II, 131 The Spaniards .. muttered their cvedes for the sal- 
vation of his soul 1 “a W. B. Rosertson Luther 21 The 
old monk Siaupitz explained to him the ‘Credo’. 

b. gen. A creed or formula of belief. 

1587 J. Stitt Hymn agst. Sp. Armada Roxb. Bal. VI. 

78 We will not change owre Credo for Pope, nor boke, nor 

Il; And yf the Devil come him self, we'll hounde him 
back to helt 1840 CartyLe Heroes iv. (1858) 274 With his 
tppeatheris nnd ultimate infallible credo. 1873 Morey 

‘ousseau U1, 262 The formal lines of a theological doctrine 
or a systematic credo. " 

+2. [transl. of a Spanish idiom ‘en menos bl 
un credo’, etc.] The short space of time in which a 
man might say his Creed. Ods. Cf. PATERNOSTER. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav, xlix. 192 They were de- 
feated in the space of two credoes, /bfd, Ixi. 251 For the 
space of five or six Credoes nothing had been spoken [so 
PP. 229, 268, etc.]. 

Cre‘dulence. 0ds. rare. [f. CREDULENT: 
ch eg! Easy belief ; credulity, 
x6s0 T., Baviy Herba Parietis 42 Sullie not a princes 
name, By too much credulence to fame. 
+Credulency. 0d:. rare. =prec. 

1589 Warner 414, Eng. Prose Add. (1612) 338 My cre- 
dulencie or thine inconstancie. 

+ Cre‘dulent, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. erédul-us, 
app. after words like corpule?, fraudulent, from 
L.; see -LENT.] Easy of belief; credulous. 

33h W Ase Alb, Eng. Prose Add. (1612) 339 A Wizard or 
Witch(.. Oracles of many too credulent women), 1602 
Ibid, Epit.. The King was too eredulenl, uncircumspect. 

+ Cre‘dulist. Obs. vare. A credulous person. 

1788 H. Crarke School Candidates (1877) 53, 1 read the 
lumber of those doughty credulists. 


CREDULITY. 


Credulitiveness. nonce-wd. after phrenologi- 
cal names of faculties. 

1819 MeCuttoch Scotland (1824) 1V. 64 There is an Or- 
gan of Credulity or Credulitiveness which requires food. 

Credulity (kridivliti). [Late ME. a. F. credu- 
Hité (r2th c. in Littré), or immed. ad. L. cré@dulitis, 
n. of qnality f. crédulus CREDULOUS : see -ITY.] 

+1. Belief, faith, credence; the quality of being 
a believer; readiness to believe. Oés. 

1430-s0 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1. 19 To 3iffe feithe and cre- 
duhic to the ec of those men. 1532 More Confut. 
Tindale Wks. 579/x The spirite of God..woorketh in man 
the credulitie and belief by which we .. belicue the church. 
@ 3633 Austin Afedié. (1635) 176 Thomas his Absence and 
Incredulitie hath bred more faith in us, then the credulitie 
of them all, 1639 tr. Dw Bosg’s Compt. Woman u. 64 The 
steddiest in their credulity, may have some doubts. 1794 
Sutiivan View Nat. Il. 214 We see, what motion the 
Scripture gives to the sun.. according to the appearance of 
sense and of popular credulity. a rs 

2. Over-readiness to believe ; disposition to be- 
lieve on weak or insnfficient gronnds. 

This sense in early instances is only contextual, and was 
not implicitly present before the close of the 17th c 

3547 J. Harrison E-rhort. Scottes 229 A..bayte, alluryng 
our simplicitie and credulitie. 1605 Br. Hats. Afedit, & 
Vows 1. § 82, I had rathcr wrong my selfe by credulity, 
then others by unjust censures and suspitions. 1630 A. 
Fohnson's Kingda. & Commw. 188 By his credulity to any 
tale that is told. 1665 GLANviLL Sceps. Sci, xiii. 76 An un- 
grounded Credulity is cry’d up for faith. 1734 tr. Rollin's 
Anc. Hist. (1827) 1. 49 His ridiculous credulity in dreams, 
signs and prodigies. 1754 Rictarpson Grandson 1V. xviii. 
142 Credulity the child of goodnature. 1866 Dickens Lett. 
I}. 260 A humbug, living on the credulity of the people. 

b. (with £2.) An instance of credulity. 

2836 Lytton A ¢hens (1837) Il. gor His very credulities 
have a philosophy of their own. a 1850 Rosserti Dante & 
Cire, 1. (1874) 266 The native home of all credulities and 
monstrosities, 

Credulous (kredidlos), a. [f. L. crédul-us 
(F, erédule) + -ovs.] 

1. Ready or disposed to believe. (Now rare exc. 
as in 2.) 

1579 G. Harvey Lefter-bh. (Camden) 86 Beinge over cre- 
dulous to beleeve whatsoever is unadvisedly committid to 
writinge. 1596 Suaks. Taw. Shr. ww. ii. If he be cre- 
dulous, and trust my tale. 1605 Be. Hate Medit. § Vows 
un. rs Not a curious head, but a credulous and plaine heart 
is accepted with God. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. xiii. 364, 
I. .advised him not to be too credulous of the Generals pro- 
mises, [1839 Loner. Flowers xv, With childlike credulous 
affection, 1859 Tennyson /dylls, Geraint & Enid 1723 
Like simple noble natures, credulous Of what they long for, 
good in friend or foe.) : 

2. Over-ready to believe; apt to belicyvc on weak 


or insufficient grounds. 

1876 Fremine Paxopl, Epist, 216 Bee not credulous. .and 
light of beleefe. 1604 Suaxs. Oth. 1v. i. 46 Thus credulous 
Fooles are caught. 2687 T. Brown Saints tz Uproar Wks. 
1730 1, 8x Seven as arrant imposters as ever deluded the 
credulous world, 1791 Cowrer //tad xvi. 1030 And with 
vain words the credulous beguiled. 1862 Buckie Crei/iz. 
(1869) III. ii. 11x An ignorant and thercfore a credulous 
age. 1876 J. H.(Newman //ist. Sk. I. 1. iv. 322 Well 
known to he of a credulous tur of mind. 

b. fransf. Of things, etc.: Characterized by or 
arising from credulity. 

1648 MiLTon Tenure Kings Wks._1738 1. 323 That cre- 
dulous Peace which the Pench Protestants made with 
Charles the Ninth. 1769 Rosertson Chas, V, II. x. 190 
The credulous superstition of the people. 1872 FARRAR 
Witn, Hist. ii, 57 Credulous exaggerations. 

+¢. Believed too readily. Obs. rare. 

a%6ag Beaumont & Fi. Faithf Friends ww.i, Twas he 
possessed me with your credulous death, 

Credulously (kre-disosli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.) In a credulous manner. 

164x BAKER Chron, Edw. IV. an, 1471 (R.), The city of 
York had too credulously believed King Edward’s oath. 
3781 Gipson Decl. & F. U1. 91 Sectaries, who credulously 
received the fables of Ovid, and obstinately rejected the 
miracles of the Gospel. 1882-3 Scuare Encycl. Kelig. 
Knowl. 1236 Each may have received too credulously that 
statement which seemed to favor their own views, 

Cre‘dulousness. [f. as prec.+-nEss.] The 
quality of being credulous; credulity. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. (1603) 60 The night fur- 
thered their credulousnesse. 1599 Sanvys Europe Spee. 
(1632) 64 Whose sex hath heene famons ever for devotion and 
credulousnesse. @ 2729S, Crarke Sern. 1, i, (R.), Beyond 
all credulity is the credulousness of atheists, who believe 
that chance could make the world. 1891 Spectator 28 Feb., 
He fell a victim to his own credulousness. 

+ Cree, crie, v.! Obs. rare, [a. F. créer (OF. 
also crier), ad. L. fie create.] To create. 

a. Alexander 3390 (Ashmole MS.) Ilka k suld 
in cna cried [Dud/. 075, cemeiametcnile. he asi 
He 3oure nase & 3oure nehb & all of no3t cried. 1428 
Petit, Earl of Norfotk in Rolls Parl, \V. 274/1 Yt like 
te Kynge Rychard ye Seconde. .to cree Thomas. into Duc 
of No: 


Cree (kr7), v.2 Chiefly dia/, Also 7 crey, erede, 
9 creave, creeve,_ [The original form was app. 
creve, creeve, a. F. crever to burst, split, in faire 
crever le riz,to cause rice to swell with boiling 
water or steam (Littré). For the reduction to cree, 
cf. Se. preve pree, leve lee, etc. See also CREVE v.] 

1. ¢rans. To soften (grain) by boiling. 

1620 Markuam Farew, //ysb. (1625)135 Barley. .may..be 
aaa Pee or boyled. 1655 Queen's Closet Opened 159 
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(D.) Take rieand crede it as you do wheat for Furmity. 1674- 

1 Ray N.C. Words 18 To Cree Wheat or Barly, &c., to 

il it soft. 1846 Gard. Chron. 237 To... pour boiling 

water on tbe malt would cause it to become solidified or 
creed. 1876 IVhitby Gloss., Creave, or Cree, to pre-boil 
rice or wheat so as to soften it for cookery purposes.. 
‘ Creaving days’, those in the country when creaved wheat 
is prepared to sell in the town for Christmas frumity. 
3877-88 in /lolderness & Sheffield Gloss., Cree 

2. intr, To become soft or pulpy by soaking or 
boiling. 

1863 Mrs. TooGoop Vorksh, Dial., This rice is not good, I 
have boiled it for ten minutes, but it does not creeve. 1876 
Whitby Gloss. 8.v.. The sown wheat is said to ‘creave in 
the ground’ when it swells and bursts from over wet 
weather, instead of shooting. 

3. ¢rans. To pound or crush into a soft mass. 
Hence creeing-trough, the ‘knocking-trough’ for- 
merly used for pounding grain. 

182z Bewick Jew. (1862) 13 To ‘cree’ them with a 
wooden ‘imell’, in a stone trough, till the tops of the whins 
were beaten to the consistency of soft, wet grass. 1852 
Frul. Rs Agric. Soc. X11. uw. 256 The corn was crushed 
in the mill, or in the creeing-trough, 1886 Proc. Berw. Nat, 
Clué 360 A fine creeing-trough. 

Hence Creed Al. a. 

1867 F. Francis Angling i, (1880) 31 On the Trent creed 
malt is a favourite roach-bait. 1890 Lincolx Gas. 6 Sept. 
8/1 [He] secured a nice basket of roach with crced wheat. 

Creech, creach (krit{). /oca/. [Derivation un- 
known.] Local name of a kind of stony or gravelly 
soil: see qnots. 

1610 [see Creeciy below}. 1798 Younc Aan. Agric. 
XXX1. 201 Mucb creech lime from near Matlock. 1801 
fbid. XXXVI. 533 Thesoil iscrcach upon limestone. 18s 
Fral. K, Agric. Soc, X11. 1. 266 A good red deep loam 
with fragments of stone (locally [Lincolnshire] termed 
*creech’ land). /dfd. 267 The soil varies from clay to 
creech and sand; the creech making good arable land. 

Hence Creechy, creachy a., of the nature of 
creech ; gravelly. 

1610 W, Potuincuam Art of Surveyt.ii. 3 Either Simple, 
as Clay, Moulde, Moore, Grauell, Sande; Or Commixt, as 
Creachie, Chaulkie, Clayie, Sandie Earth. Jétd. xi. 35 
Vetches are fruitfull in Creachie Countrics, /4i72. i. 43 
Best fitted with a glarcous soyle, viz. dry, leane and 
creacby. 

Greed (krid), sd. Forms: 1 creda, 2-6 crede, 
5-6 Se. ereid(e, 6-7 creede, 7- crecd. [OE. 
créda, ad, L. crédo J believe: see CREDO. 

(Cf. Pogatscher Lehknworte im Altengl. § 137.1 


1. A form of words setting forth authoritatively 
and concisely the general belief of the Christian 
Church, or those articles of belief which are re- 
garded as essential; a brief summary of Christian 
doctrine: usnally and properly applied to the 
three statements of belief known as the Apostles’, 
Nicenc, and Athanasian Creeds. (The Creed, 
without qualification, usually = the Apostles’ 


Creed.) 

atzooo in Thorpe O. Z. How: II. 5966 Se Jessa creda. 
Lbid, 274 Elc cristen man sceal zfter rihte cunnan bis credan. 
¢xa00 Trin. Coll. Homt, 25 pe salm be me cleped crede. 
a1a2g Ancr. RK. 20 pus G08. i8e Crede et tis word ‘ natus 
ex Maria uirgine’, ¢1394 P. Pl. Crede 8 Y can noh3t my 
Crede. 1440 Carcrave Life St. Kath. Prol. 167 Pis 
athanasius .. 3ef it wer he pat ae ee psalme qwech we 
clepe pe crede. 1483 Caxton Calo Cij, The thre credes 
the whyche our moder holy chirche singeth. 1533, Gau 
Richt Vay To Rdr. (2888) 5 Thay suld leir the chrissine 
faith as it_is contenit in the creid. 1664 H. More A/yst. 
iniq. The Scripture asserting no such thing .. nor any 
of the fhree Creeds, 1782 Prizstiev Corrupt. Chr. II. vi. 
117 It had been the custom to repeat the creed. 1892 
Garpiner //ist. Gt. Civ. War ILI. 256 Atheism or blas- 
phemy contrary to the doctrine of the three Creeds. 


b. A repetition of the creed, as an act of devo- 
tion. 

1425 Ord. Whittington’s Alms-house in Entick London 
(1766) 1V. 354, xv Pater Nosters, and thre credes. 1808 
Scotr Marm. 1. xxvi, Before his beads Have marked ten 
aves and two creeds. 

c. More gencrally: A formnla of religious be- 
lief; a confession of faith, es. one held as authori- 
tative and binding upon the members of a com- 


munion, 

1676 Marve. Gen. Councils Wks. 1875 IV. 124 That we 
should believe ever the more for a Creed, it cannot be ex- 

cted, 3833 Declar. of Faith, &c. in BE ele’ 

car-Bk., Disallowing the utility of creeds and articles of 
religion as a bond of union. 184§ S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref, Ul, 269 The Wittenberg reformers took, as basis of 
their creed, the Schwabach articles. 1 R. W. Date 
Manual Congreg. Princ. w. iii. 186 Nor is it consistent 
with Congregational principles for a particular church to 
draw up a Creed and to require its acceptance by candidates 
for membership. 


2. An accepted or professed system of religions 
belief; the faith of a commnnity or an individual, 
esp. as expressed or capable of expression in 


a definite formula. 

(1563 N. Winger tr. Vincentius Lirinensis Ded. Wks. 
1890 II, 8 We and al wtheris professing our commoun 
crede.] 1873 Tusser Husé, (1878) 194 This is my stedfast 
Creede, my faith, and all my trust. 1742 Youna Mt. 7%. 
iv. 705 Nature is Christian..And bids dead matter aid us 
in our creed. 1867 Kincstey Leét. (1878) I. eu Every 
man is better and worse than his creed. 1860 WHITTIER 
Quaker Alumni xxxii, The creed may be wrong, but the life | 
may be true. 1874 Green Short /ist, v.229. 


CREEK. 


b. trans, A system of belief in general ; a set 
of opinions on any subject, ¢.z. politics or science. 
3613 Suaks. Hen. VITJ, u. ii, 51, I loue him not, norfeare 
him, there's ny Creede, 1654 Waittock Zootomia 72 If 
the Sex cannot, much lesse can Conception be discerned, 
though it be part of the peoples Creed it may. 1733 Laov 
Bouincrroxe in Swift's Lett. (1766) Il. 175 As to your 
creed in politics, I will heartily..subscribe to it. “1770 
Junius Lett. xii. 210 A declaration of your political creed. 
1800 Aled. Frnl. UI. 378 His favourite chemical creed. 
1870 EMERSON Soe. & Solit., Old Age Wks. (Bohn) III. 132 
The cynical creed. .of the market. 
ec. Belief, faith (in reference to a single fact). 
rare. 

1819 Byron Hua 1. cvi, Her creed in her own innocence. 
1838 H. G. Knicut Normans in Sicily 340 note, It was the 
creed of the Greek..Cburcli, that St. Catherine was a king's 
daughter, 

3. Comb. as creed-bond, -lound adj., -maker, 
-making, -mouger, -mongering, -subscriplion. 

19736 Cuanoier fist, Persec. 108 A_kind of Creed-maker 
general. 1782 Cowper //ofe 393 ‘Whatever some creed- 
makers mcan By Athanasian nonsense, or Nicene.’ 1856 
Winner Trinitas xiii, Old pages, where (God give them 
rest!) The _poor creed-mongers dreamed and guessed. 
1879 Gro. Euiot Theo. Such xiii. 332 A shade of Creed- 
reciting belief. 1880 Fraser's Mag. Nov. 703 The Creed- 
making power in any creative sense is lost to thc Church. 

+ Creed, v. Ofs. [ad. L. crédve to believe: 
after CREED 56.) trans. (also absol.) To believe. 

1602 Warner stb, Eng, xu, Ixxv. (1612) 313 Nor creeded 
be this Loue-Tale. 1605 Sytvester Du Sartas, Sonn. 
late Peace xxxvi. Wks. 598 One Ouer-Creeds, another 
Creeds too short. 1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. 1738 I. 295 
That part which is so creeded by the People. 1652 C. B. 
Staryiton /Zerodian wv. 26 No humane worke they creed 
it isat all, 

Creed fa. pfle.: see CREY, 

Creed, var. of GREED, duckweed. 

188 Jerrerirs Gt. Estate 26 The pond in the corner, all 
green with ‘creed ' or duck-weed. 

Creedal, credal (kr7dil), 2. [f. Creep sd. 
+-AL3 often spelt with single e after L. crézo: cf. 
Creeb.] Pertaining to or characterized by a creed, 
or formula of religious belief. 

1879 Public Opinion 12 July 43 Creedal religion is no 
safeguard against individual grossness of character. 1888 
Athenzum 15 Sept. 349 Expositors impregnated with credal 
theology. - 

Cree-dful, a. nonce-wd. [ef. next.] Having 
or characterized by a erccd. 

1868 Lond. Rev. 15 Ang. 195/1 All faithful souls .. born 
under whatever creedful or creedless star. 

Creedless (kr7‘dlés), a. [f. Creep 5), +-LEss.] 
Destitute of a creed, 

1827 Moore Alcifé. i. (1839) 8 None of all our creedless 
school. 1886 Pal/ Mal] G. 19 Aug. 12/1 True Christianity 
is creedless, and aimsat nothing but a right life. 

Ilence Creedlessness. 

1838 Blackw. Mag. XLIV. 531 Catholicism, Protestant. 
ism, and creedlessness, which he calls Philosophy. 1887 Cv. 
Times 12 Aug, 645/2 [This] shows wbat may come ofcreed- 
lessness. 

Cree‘dsmani: rare. 
or of the same crecd. 

a 1834 Cotenipce Lit, Rent. IV. 352 His neighbours and 
fellow-creedsmen. 1887 Century Mag. XXXV. 180 Whe 
live on the charity of their creedsmen in Europe. 

Creeing-trough: sce CREE. 

Creek (krzk), sd.) Forms: a. 4 krike, 4-5 
eryke, (kryk), 6-7 crike; 8. 4-6 creke, (6 
creake, crieque), 6-7 creeke, 7 creak, creick, 
6-creek; y. 6- crick. [Three types of this are 
found, viz.(1) eréhe, cryke(z), usual in ME. , (2) ereke, 
rare in ME. (see sense 7), but common in the 16th 
c. (whence the current eree#), and (3) erick, only 
since 16the, The first corresponds to F. crigue 
(14th c. in Littré) ; the second to earlicr Du. £7ée 
(Kilian), mod.Du. Zeek creek, bay, and to med. 
(Anglo) L. eveca (sometimes crecca) creek. The 
form erick resembles Sw. dial. £tk bend, nook, 
comer, ercck, cove (Rictz), and Icel. Arikz crack, 
nook (handarkriki armpit), but is prob. an Eng. 
shortening of crigue, crite. In many parts of U.S. 
crick is the common pronunciation of creek in 
the sense ‘stream’. The earlier history is not 
known, but the word (in French also) is generally 
supposed to be Germanic. In sense 4 the word 
appears to be related to crack; in 6 and 7 there 
appears to be association with Croor. 

A corresponding double form is seen in Aike, peak, F. pic. 
It has been conjectured that the word is preserved in the 
OE, proper names Creacanford, Cracganfor Crezanford, 
Crayford (in Kent), and Crecca.zeldd, Cricgelad, Flor. 
Criccelade, Cricklade (in Wilts); the former is impossible ; 
in the latter crecca could not be the origin of either crite or 
creke, though some connexion is possible, if there were any 
reason to suppose that the meaning suits.} 


I. L. A narrow recess or inlet in the coast-line 
of the sea, or the tidal estnary of a river; an armlet 
of the sea which runs inland in a comparatively 
narrow channel and offers facilities for harbouring 
and unloading smaller ships. 


(The first quot. may be of more general meaning.) F 
a, ¢1280 Gen. & Ex. 2947 In everilc welle, in euerilc crike 
(orinted trike] Men funden blod al witterlike. ¢ 1300 Have- 
146 


An adherent of a creed, 


CREEK, 


lok 708 Hise ship..He dede it tere, an ful wel pike, Pat it 
ne doutede sond ne krike. ¢1386 Cuaucer Prof. 409 He 
knew ..euery cryke in Britaigne and in Spayne. c1440 
Promp. Parv. 103 Cryke of watyr, scatera. 1542-3 Act 34-5 
Hen, VIII, c 9 § 1 Dwellers next vnto the streme of 
Seuerne, and vnto tbe crikes and tes of y* same from 
Kingrod vpward toward the City and Towne of Gloucester. 
1626 Carr. Switx Accid. Yung. Stamen 17 A channell, a bay, 
a rode..a crike, a riuer. 

B. 1g12 Act 4 Hen. Vill, c. 1 §1 The Frenchemen .. 
knowe. .every haven and Creke within the sayde Countie. 
1571 Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1633) 155 The ship was by 
foule weather driven into a creick. 16aa Cauuis Stat, 
Sewers (1647) 38 Creek of the seais an Inlet of sea cornered 
into the main I.and, shooting with a narrow passage into 
some Angle of the Land, and therein stretching it self more 


then ordinary into the Land. 1694 Ssutu & Watrorp Ace. 
Sev. Late oh, (17% 1) 39 ACreek two miles long, which is 
dry at Low Water, and not more than thirty foot broad. 


1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 187/2 (Faversham) The creek or 
arm of the Swale on which the town stands is navigable 
for vessels of 150 tons. 1846 MeCuitocn dee. Brit. 
Empire (1854) 1. 57 A long parrow saltwater creek, com- 
municating with the sea at Portland Road. 

y. 1882 N. Licherienn tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. 64a, 
Foysts placed in euery Baye or Kricketo set upon him. 

. A small port or harbour; an inlet within 
the limits of a haven or port. ¢. In the Customs 
administration of Great Britain, an inlet, ctc., 
not of sufficient importance to be a separate 
Customs station, but included within the jurisdic- 
tion of another port station. 

a. 1478 Rotoxer /¢in. (Nasmith 1778) 125 Pertinentes ad 
havyn de Falmouth sunt 147 portus et crykes. 

B. 1486 C'fess of Orford in FourC. Eng. Lett.7 That such 
wetche..be used and hadde in the poorts, and creks. 1588 
Act Fivz. c. 11 § 1 Conveying .. their Wares .. out of 
Creekes and Places where no Customer ys resident. 1642 
Mitton Afol. Sutect. (1851) 293 He must cut out large 
docks and creeks into his text to unlode the foolish frigate 
of his unseasonable autorities. 1789 Anu. Ace. 133 A 
Creek in the langyage of the Customs, is a place included 
within the limits either of a head or member-port; as set 
out by the commissions of the Court of Exchequer; and at 
which officers competent to transact the coast business are 
stationed by order ofthe Board of Customs. 1863 P. Barry 
Deckyard Econ, 211 Between the fourth and fifth slip there 
is a dock inlet or creek, which might at any time be en- 
larged into a dry dock or hasin for ships of the largest class. 
1876 Act 39 & 40 Vict. c. 36 § 11 Customs Laws Consolida- 
tion. The pre-existing limits of any port, sub-port, haven, 
creek, or legal quay. 

y. 1628 Dicsy Voy, Afedit. 47 Besides the port is but a 
little cricke. 

d. Applied to any similar opening on the shore 
ofa lake. 

1810 Scott Lady of L.1. xiv, Loch-Katrine.. In all 
her length extended lay, With promontory, creek, and 


. As part of a river or river-system. 

a. An inlet or short arm of a river, such as runs 
up into the widened mouth of a ditch or small 
stream, or fills any short ravine or entting that 
joins the river. (This is merely an occasional 
extension of sense 1.) 


1577 [sce 8]. 1653 Watton Angier 147 A He and a She 
Pike will usually go together out of a River into some ditch 


or creek, sh Mitton ?. 8. n. 25 Onthe bank of Jordan, 
by a creek, Where winds with reeds and osiers whispering 
a Gorosm. Nat, Llist. (1776) 1V. 15x The otter 


yt 
Fas ino, erent methods of fishing ; the one. .by pursuing 
[its prey into some little creek, and seizing it there, 1814 
D. H. O'Brian Narr. Escape 109 On the banks ofthe Rhine 
--1..perceived a small Punt hauled into a creek. 1882 Miss 
Brappon Afut, Royal 1, vi. 151 He knew every tributary, 
creek, and eyot. 

. In U.S. and British Colonies: A braneh of 
a main river, a tributary river; a rivulet, brook, 
small stream, or run. 

Probably the name was originally given by tbe explorers 
ofa river to the various inlets or arms observed to run out 
of it, and of which bw the mouths were seen in passing; 
when at a later period these ‘creeks’ were explored, they 
were often found to be tributaries of great length; but they 
retained the designation originally given, and ‘creek’ thus 
received an poprened entirely unknown in Great Britain. 

1674 Pennsylv. Archives|. 34 On the East-side of a Small 
Creeke or gutt on this side the Single-tree. 1748 F.Smirn 
Voy. Disc. N. W. Pass. 1. 132 Called Ten Shilling Creek, 
but not properly, it being a Branch of the great River, 1748 
Wasuincton Jru/.25 Mar., Left Cresaps and went up to 
y* mouth of Patersons Creek {a tributary of the Potomac]. 
1836 Bac: 's of Canada 64 Besides numerous small 
strerms, here called creeks, two considerable rivers..find an 
outlet, 2 TD. M. Wattace Australas. ii.25 The drain- 
age of the interior is effected by numerous creeks and water- 
courses which only run after periods of rain. c¢ 1848 In 
H. Watterson Oddities S. Life §& Char. (1883) 69 ‘ You see 
that krick swamp?’ asked Suggs. 

3. transf. senses akin to 1. 

ta. Applied more widely and loosely to any 
narrow arm or corner of the sea. Ods. 
_ 1635 N.Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. vi. 87 The Adriatic Sea 
in the inmost creeke neere Venice swelsneere foure foote in 
hight. 1652 Neepuam Selden's Mare Cl. 333 Jersey, and 
Gamesey. .situated within that Creek of Sea which is made 


by the shore of Bretaign on the one side, and that of Nor- 
mandie on the other. 


b. A narrow comer of land running out from 
the main area; a narrow plain or recess running 
in between monntains. Cf. Cove. 


1649 Butur Eng, Jinprov, [mpr.(1653)56 Certain Creeks or 
corners of Land ruaning intothe up-lands, 1669 Wortpce 
Syst. Agric, xi. § 3 (1681) 233 To Flow the several Creeks, 
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Corners, and Patches of your Land. 1856 StanLey Sinai 
& Pad. ii. (1858) 136 The plains which run into the moua- 
tains are the creeks into which they [the Bedouins] natur- 


all netrate, 
iE +4. A cleft in the face of a rock, ete.; a 
crack, fissure, ehink, crevice, cranny. Ods. 
a. 1 Si hark Bruce x. 602 Thai clam into the crykis 
ry 


swa, I half the craggis thai clummyn had. ¢ 1375 Sc. 
Leg Saints, Blasius 43 ik faye in to a crage he le, & 
pare his dwellinge has he mai 


B. y. Levins Alanip. 54 A creke, crick, sissura, [bid. 
120 A crick, vima. 1635 Bratuwatr Arcad. Pr. 179 To 
wals and portels would he lay his eare, Through creeks and 
crannies too, that he might hear. .desir’d rpplause. | 

5. A narrow or winding passage penctrating the 
interior of any place and passing out of sight; an 
out-of-the-way corner. Zo seek creeks: to seek a 


hiding-plaee. Ods. or dial. 

1873 Tusser //us, (1878) 108 Tom Piper hath houen and 
pated vp checkes, If cheese be so houen, make Cisse to 
seeke creekes. 1582 T. Watson Centurie of Lowe xcv. 
(Arb.) 131 A Labyrinth is a place made full of turnings 
and creekes. 1890 Snaxs. Com. Err. w. ii. 38 One that 
countermands The passages of allies, creekes and narrow 
lands, 1629 CHarman Fuvenal v. 15 Is no creek void? 
1681 Cotton Wond. Peak 52 The Cave..stretching itself .. 
As if (past these blind Creeks) we now were come into the.. 
Mountains Womb, 17530 Gray Poems, Long Story 62 Each 
bole and cupboard they explore, Each creek and cranny of 
his chamber. 1808-as Jamigson s. y. Crykes, ‘ Creeks and 
corners’ is still a common phrase. 1 Mrs. H. Woop 
Pomeroy Ab, (ed. 3) 112 We .. looked in every crick and 
corner for it. 1883 G. ALLEN in Colin Clout's Calendar 65 
To fill up all the cricks and corners between other plants. 

b. fig. A nook, a hidden or secret corner. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 341 And so, must 
sounde doctrine keepe all the faithfull..in their duetie and 

uiet concorde, without creake or creauise. 1587 FLeminc 

‘ontn, Iolinshed U1, 1296/1 Throughlie view the hidden 
and couered creeks of our minds! 1614 J. Davy Day's 
Festivals (1615) 261 There is not a creeke or crany in the 
World, hut seemes to bee fraught with it. c162z0 Z. Boyp 
Zion's Flowers (1855) 91 ‘The crooked creekes Within my 
heart. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 249 Jesuitical 
Creeks and Corners of Superstitious Romanism. 

+c. Applied to the two cavities of the heart. 

16a1-g1 Burton Anat. Aled. 1. i. 1. iii, The Ventricles, 
Caules, Kells, Tunicles, Creeks, and parts of it. /dfd. 1. i. 
un. iv, This heart, though it be one sole member, yet it may 
be divided into two creeks right and left. ~ 

+6. A turn,a winding, as of a river or crooked 
way. Also fig. Obs. 

1892 Davies /tmort. Soul xv. 4 As Streams, which with 
their winding Banks do play, Stopp'd by their Creeks, run 
softly thro’ the Plain. 1596 — Orchestra, 1 love Meander’s 

th..Sucb winding slights, such turns and cricks he hath, 
Buch creaks, such wrenches, and such dalliance. ¢ 1653 
England's Alarm in R. Bell Codleet. Anc. Songs 1957 
Painted harlots which they often meet At every creek and 
corner of the street. 1671 FLaver Fount. of Life vii. 20 
In every Creek and turning of your lives. a 1680 Cuar- 
wock 4 étrid, God (1834) 1. 648 He hath a prospect of every 
little creek in any design. 

+7. fig. A crooked device; a trick, artifice, 
contrivance. Ods. 

Theearly date of this sense makes its history and position 
doubtful. 

1386 Cuaucern Reeve's 7. 131 (Ellesmere MS.) They 
wenepat no man may hem bigile. . The moore queynte crekes 
[so 4 MSS.; //ar7, knakkes] that they make The moore wol 
1 stele, a16a6 W. Scrater in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
cxvi. 6 Without those sligbts, or creeks of carnal policy, 
for which men are in the world esteemed wise. 

III. 8. attrid. and Comé., as creek-hole, -side. 

1877 B. Gooce Heresbach's L/usb. rv. (1586) 173 \n the 
bankes and sides of these Ponds, you must have Busbes and 
Creeke holes, for the Fish to hide them in from the heate of 
the Sunne. 1748 F. Smitn Voy. Disc. N. W. Pass. 1. 145 
The Pieces of Swamp between this Channel and the Creek- 
head. 1869 K. Cornwatus Nets World 1. 111 A creek-bed 
ran parallel with the road. 1879 Wurrtter St. YoAn xvii, 
From island and creek-side Her fishers shall throng. 

Ifence Cree*kward a., towards a creek. 

1887 C. C. Asnorr Waste-Laud Wand. iii. 85 Kept a 
creekward course until out of sight. 

Creek, 50.2 Obs. exe. Sc. [Corresponds to early 
mod.Du. ériecke (also hrieckelinghe ‘anrora ruti- 
lans, primum dilneulum, matntinus splendor, 
erepusculum ’, Kilian), Du. het krieken van den 
dag, LG. (Bremen) de krik vam dage, EFris. *¢ 
kriken fan de dag, the ereck of day; f. earlier 
Du. Ariecken, hrieckelen (Kilian), mod.Du. Arieken, 
EFris, freken, Rriken, krtken to break or burst 
through as the day-light. See also GREKING, and 
ScREAK, SKREIGH, SKRIKE. 

Franck thinks the Du. word connected with the ecboic root 
of Da. £rekel cricket, the notion ofa creaking sound ing 
into that of sudden breaking, as in crack: see also Ma 
kaat Koolman Ost/ries. Wéch.] 

The break (of day); dawn. 

1567 Turserv. Lglogs iti. 251 (T.) He wrk'd at creek of 
day. 1710 Ruppiman Gloss. Douglas’ Atneis s. v. Grek- 
ing, Scot. dicimus Creek of day. 1723 Ramsay Fatr As- 
sentbly xxiv, Soon as the morning creek Has usher'd ia the 
day. 1768 Ross //elenore 46 An’ ilka morning by tbe 
creek [later ed. screek] of day They're set to work. 

+ Creek, v. Ods. (£ Crerk 50.1] 

L. éntr. To run (sf) as a creek or tidal inlet ; to 
form a creek. 

1538 Levanp /tin, 111.27 Trure Creeke is next, and goith 
up a 2 miles creking up from the principal streme, and 
creketh within halfe a mile of Trure. /d:d. INL. 34 From 


| laden with creels, or small panniers. 1806 


CREEL. 


Lantiant Pille to Blougham Pille or Creke nere a mile, it 
crekith up but a litle. 

To bend, turn, wind. 
vol, sb., a bend, turn. 

1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 312 Arun..with sun- 
dry creekings .. holdeth on bis course tothe sea. bid. 451 
The salt water so creeketh about it [a town] that it almost 
insulateth it. 

Creek(e, obs. f. CREAK, CRICK 50.1 


Cree‘klet. [See -1Et.] A little creek. 


1877 Harrison Descr. Brit, 1, xii. in Holinshed 63 Another 
mile yet down, is an other little creckelet. 


Creeky (kréki), a. [f Creex sd.l+-¥1] 
Charaeterized by, or full of creeks, 

1569 Theat, Worldlings, Vis. Bellay vii, He shed a water, 
whose outgushing streame Ran flowing all along the creckie 
shore [1591 Spenser Vis, Sed/ay ix, The creakie shore], 1612 
Drayton Poly-old, iii. Notes 51 Willibourne .. with her 
creekey passage, crossing to Wilton. /éid. xvii. Notes 268 
Tbe Channell not being over creeky. 

Creel (kri1), 53.1 Forms: 5§-6crele, creill(e, 
5crelle, 6 creil, krele, kreil, 7 creele, (8 erail), 
8- creel. [Originally northern, and ehiefly Scotch ; 
etymology nncertain. 

ie Olr. crtol chest, coffer, has been compared: but the 
vowel of cree? appears to be not 7, but Zor ¢, ai, OF. 
greille;—L. craticula fine hurdie-work, may have had a 
variant *creille.] F 7 

1. A large wicker basket ; formerly applied to 
the large deep baskets, eonpled in pairs across the 
baeks of horses, for the transport of goods; now 
applied to a basket used for the transport of fish 
and borne upon the back, to a potato-basket, and 
the like. 

¢142a5 Wyntoun Crom, vin. xxxviii. 31 A payt of Coil Crelis. 
1440 Promp. Parv. 101 Credie, baskett or lepe, cartalins, 
sporta, c147§ Rauf Coilyar 367 He kest twa Creillis on 
ane Capill, with Coillis anew. 1508 Dunpar Flyting tw. Ken- 
nedie 229 Cager aviris castis bayth coillis and creilis. 1560 
Rotiann Crt. Venus i. 595 Je him hang ouir 3our wallis 
inacreill. 1564 Isls & ge. N.C. (Surtees) 224 A basket 
and iij kreles. 1610 Heatey S¢. Aug. Citle of God 251 
There was also the Vanne which is otherwise called the 
Creele. ¢ 1730 Burr Lett. N. Scot?. (1818) 1. 330 The horse 
asctteer Scot. 
ie 2) 194 Fishermen, whose wives the fish in wicker. 

skets, or creels to Edinburgh. 1811 Wittan |W. Riding 
Gloss, (E. D.S.), Creel, two semi-circular wicker baskets 
joined by cords which admit of their closing to hold hay. A 
man having the creel strapped over his shoulders, conveys 
provender to sheep. 1860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour 121 When 
the father of the last Lord Reay .. changed his residence... 
his son was put into a creel on one side of a pony, and 
counterbalanced by his younger brother, the admiral, in 
another. 1869-78 in Dial, Glossaries of Cumberland, 
Lonsdale, Swaicdale, Whithy, Holderness, N. W, Linc, 
1884 Q. Victoria Move Leaves 206 An old fishwife, with 
her creel on her back. 

b. A modern term for an miles fishlng-basket. 

1 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. 4 Ere the Creel was half 
stocked, 1874 C. S. Kerns Let. in Life (1892) 159 | hope 
you brad a good time with rod and creel. 1884 W.C Ssitz 
Aildrostan 1.i.227 Itis not every fish you hook that comes 
tothe creel, F 

2. A contrivance made of wickerwork used as 


a trap for catching fish, lobsters, ete. 

1457 Sc. Acts Fas. [1 (1597) § 87 That aa man in smolt 
time set veschelles, creilles, weires, or oy vther ingine to 
let the smoltes to goe to the Sea, 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIM, 
c.7 No person shal take in any lepe, hiue, crele. .fier, 
or any other engine .. the yonge frie..of any kinde of 
salmon. 1536 Bettenpren Cron, Scot. (1821) 1. p. xxxiv 
The peple makis ane lang mand, narrow halsit, and wyid 
mouthit..als sone as tbe see ebbis, the fische nr tane dry i 
the crelis, 1996 Datrymrie tr. Lestie’s Hist, Scot. 42 
Nocht sa mekle fishe thay with nettis, as with skepis, or 
tong krellis win with wickeris in the form of a hose. 1758 
Binneut Deser. Thames 111 With any Nets, Tranmel, 
Keep, Wore, Creel, or otber Device. 1975 Apair mer. 
Ind. 403 Catching fish in long crails, made with canes and 
hiccory splinters, tapering to a point. 

3. Zo coup the creels; in various f uses; to fall 
or tumble over; ‘to tumble heels over head, to 
die’ (Jamieson) ; to meet with a mishap, /# @ 
creel; in a state of temporary mental aberration. 

171g Ramsay Christ's Airk Gr. 1, xvii, Whan he was 
Strute twa sturdy chiels.. Held up frae a o’ the 
ereels The lignid logic scholer. 1785 Burns To William 
Simpson iii, My senses wad be in a creel, Should I but 
dare a hi to speel, Wi' Allan, or wi’ Gilbertfield. 1816 
Scorr Odd Mort, vi, ‘The laddie ’s in a creel 1’ exclaimed 
his uncle. 1818 — od Roy xx, If folk..wad needs be coup- 
ing the creels ower through-stanes, a 1835 Hoce Tales § Sé. 
111. 206 1f you should. .coup the creels just now. .it would 
be out of the power of man to get you to a Christian burial. 
1871 C. Ginson Lack of Gold xvii, ‘ The lassie’s head's ina 
creel ’, cried Susan. ¥ 

A. attrib, and Coméb., as creel-hawking, -pig; 
creel-like adv. ereel-house, a house or hnt wit 
the walls made of wickerwork covered with clay; 
ereel-man, 2 man who transports goods in creels. 

1865 J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea (1873) 310 Thesystem 
. followed by the fishwives in the old days of *creel-hawk- 
ing. 1876 Rosinson IWAitéy Gloss., *Creei-house, a wicker 
hut with a sodded roof, 1878 Macxinrosu Hist, Croslis. 
Scot. 1. Introd. 134 Till recently crell houses were used in’ 
some parts of the ighlands. 1638-9 in Maidment Sc. Pas- 
gutls F868) 66 He..*creel lyke lives in the fyre of conten- 
tione, 1883 J. Beatn Bishopshire Lilts 14 Stridelegs on the 
*creelman's ass, 1880 Antrim & Down Gloss., "Creel pig, 
a young pig, such as is taken to market in a or 
basket. 


Ilence Cree*king 


CREEL. 


Creel (kr?l), 54.2 [Perh. the same word as pre- 
ceding ; bnt evidence is wanting.} 

1. A framework, varying in form aceording to its 
purpose (see quots.). (Cf. Crarcu, 4.) 

1788 W. Marsuatt Vorksh, (1796) U1. 222 The feet of the 
sheep being bound, it is laid upon a bier— rovincially, a 
‘creel’. /62@, Gloss., Creel, a kind of bier, used for slaughter- 
ing and salving sheep upon. 82x J. Houwrer MS. Gloss. 
in Addy Sheffield Gloss., Creel, a light frame-work placed 
overhead in the kitchen or other room of an ordinary farm. 
house, on which oatcakes are placed. (So 1883 in Lduddersf. 
Gloss.| 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Creel ..a barred stool on 
which sheep are salved and clipped, pigs are killed, etc. 
1877 Holderness Gloss., Creel. a plate-rack..a food-rack for 
sheep; a butcher’s hand-barrow. 1877 NW. Line. Gloss., 
Creel, a wooden rack in which plates are put to dry. A frame 
in which glaziers carry glass, y 5 

2. Spinning. A frame for holding the paying-off 
bobbins in the process of converting the ‘ sliver’ 
into ‘roving’, or the latter into yarn. Hence also 
creel frame, 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 225 The roller-pair. .receives the 
fine rovings from bobbins placed on skewers or upright pins 
in the creel behind. 1851 Art ¥rul, Catal. Gt. Exhib, 
p. vii**/x The bobbins. .are placed in a wooden frame called 
a ‘creel’, so that they will revolve. 1899 Cassell’s Techn, 
Educ, VV. 209/x The rove creels..stand about six or seven 
feet high, 

b. (See quot.) sorth. dial. 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss,, Creel, a frame to wind yarn upon, 

Creel (kril), v.  [f. Creep 56.1] 

I. Sc. To pnt intoa creel; also jig. 

1§13 Douctas 4ineis tv, Prol, 32 Men sayis thow bridillit 
Aristotle as ane hors, And crelit wp the flour of poetry. 
1808-79 Jamison, Crei/, to put into a basket ..‘He’s no 
gude to creel eggs wi’,’i.e. not easy, or safe, to deal with. 

2. Angling. To get (a fish) into the basket 3 to 
sueceed in eatching. Cf. ‘to dag gamc’. 

1844 J.T. Hewrerr Parsons & W.v, 1 creeled him, and 
tried again. x892 Field x8 June 922/3 My friend .. creeled 
nearly twice as many trout. i 

3. Se. In certain marriage enstoms: To makc (a 
newly married man) go through some eeremony 
with a ereel ; es, to make him carry a creel filled 
with stones, till his wife rcleases him. Cf. Brand 
Pop. Antig. (1870) IL. 55. 

1792 Statist. Acc. Scot, UI. 80 The second day after the 
Marriage a Croekny as it is called, takes place. 1845 Vez 
Statist. Ace. Scot., Berwicksh. 59 All the men who have been 
married within the last 12 months are creeled. [b¢d. 263 
An ancient. .local usage called creeling is still kept up here. 
1890 Glasgow Times 3 Nov. 3/4 A miner. «having got mar- 
BLE cllow-colliers..went through the process of creel- 
ing him. 

Creeler (krflox). [f. Cregn 53.2 +-ER 1] A 
young person who attends to the creel of a ‘spin- 
ning machine. 

1864 R. A. ArNotp Cotton Fam. 32 A minder and a 
creeler engaged in manufacturing with a self-acting mule. 
1882 Manchester Guardian 19 May, The relations ip be. 
tween spinners and their creelers and piecers. 

Cree‘lful. As much as fills a creel. 

31824 Scorr Redgauntlet ch. vii, A creelfu’ of coals. 187 
G.C. Daviss Mountain & Mere xviii. 137 The creelfuls o 
trout I have caught. . 

Creem (krim), v. dial. Also cream, crim, 
[Of obsenre etymology: possibly two or even three 
distinet words are here inelnded. The varions 
senscs belong to distinct parts of England. 

The variant crim has suggested identity with OE. erin 
man to squeeze, press (cf. sense 2); but the evidence does 
not show that ¢vz is the earlier form, rather the contrary ; 
and it is not easy to see how crvemt with its long vowel could 
arise from the ablaut series krim-, krant, krum-.) 

1. ¢vans. To pnt, plaee, or deposit secretly or 
surreptitiously. (sortherz.) 

1674 Ray N.C. Words 12 Creem tt into my hand: Put 
it in slily or secretly. Chesh, axqzoo B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Creeme, to slip or slide anything into another’s Hand. 
1746 Coutizr (Tim Bobbin) View Lanc. Dial. Wks. (1862) 
53, Icreemt Ntp neaw on then o Lunshun, 1887 5, Cheshire 

5S.» Creem, tohide. ‘Creem it up’, put it out of sight, 
hide it in your dress or pocket..It is a rare word, and 
ily becoming obsolete, 
To squeeze; to hug. (Devon and Cornw.) 

1746 Exmoor Courtship(E. D. S.) 326 Tha hast a creem’d 
ma Yearms and a most bost ma neck. 1864 Carern Devon 
Provinc,, He creemed my hand. 1880 HW”. Cornwall Gloss., 
Creem, to squeeze, to mash .. To hug in wrestling. 1880 
E. Cornwali Gloss., Creemt, to squeeze. ; 

3. intr. To shiver. trans. To cause to shiver, 
to chill, Hence Cree-med //. a., ehilled and 
shivering. (south-qwestern.) 

1847-78 Hatuiwett, Crim, to shiver, /, Wight. 1880 E. 
Cornwall Gloss., Creem..is metaphorically used to describe 
that sensation of rigor or creeping of the flesh, known as 
Ee flesh, extis anserina. ‘Creemed wi' the cold’, 1880 

{rs. Parr Adam § Eve iv. 44 Do 'ee go near to the fire.. 
you looks all creemed with the cold, and as wisht as can be. 
1888 11, Somerset Word-bk., Creamy. .to shiver, to shudder. 

Creem, 53. dial. [f. prec.] A shiver proeeed- 
ing from cold, indisposition, ete. 

184 Hatuwe rt, Cream..a cold shivering. Somerset, 
1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss., Creem, Crim, a shiver ; a creep- 
ing of the flesh. ‘I feeled a crim coom o'er me’, ' 1888 JV. 
Somerset Word-bk., Creant,a shiver. .a shivering state. 

Hence Creemy a, dia/., shivering, shnddering. 

Creem, obs. f. Cream sé.2 

Creen, obs. form of CAREEN. On the creen: 


ready to turn either way on rccciving an impulse. 
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1798 T. JEFFERSON Writ, (1859) IV. 234 [To] decide the 
future turn of things, which are at this moment on the 
creen. did. 236 Stopping the movement in the Eastern 
States, which were on the creen. 


Creengle, obs. f. CrincLe. 

Creep (krip), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. crept 
(krept), Forms: see below. [A common Teutonic 
strong vb.: OE. erdopan = OS. criopfan, OFris. 
hriafa (NFris. krepen, Sat). kriope’, ON. hr pipa 
(Sw. drypa, Da. £rybe) :—OTeut. *kreupan. As 
with some other verbs of the same elass (cf. Bow, 
Brook, Lovt), the present has in some of the 
langs. 2 for ez, as OLG, drifan, MDu. criipen, 
Du. &ruipen, MLG., LG. and EFris. krifen, MG. 
krilfen, kraufen. In OUG. replaced by chriohhan, 
MUG. and mod.Ger. 4ricchen, repr. atype sreukan, 
the relation of which to éreupan is uncertain, 

The OTeut. conjugation was, pres, hreupan, pa.t. 
kraup, pl. krupun, pa. pple. krupan ; whence OE, 
pres. crdopan (3rd sing. erfepp), pa. t. eréap, pl. 
ae: pa. pple. croper, The OE. pres. evdopan, 
ME. créfen (close é), has regularly given the 
modern crvep; oceasional ME. instances of crope 
are app. errors. The pa, t. sing. eréap regularly 
gave ME. crép (open 2), spelt also crepe, creeple, 
which was in general use to the rsth c., and sur- 
vives with short vowel in the dialectal ccf. The 
plural crupon, crupe(2, became in the 13th c, 
cropen, crope, after the pa. pple.; and this passed 
also into the sing. as crofe, the prevailing type of 
the tense to the 16th ce, after which it gradually 
dropped out of literary use, though still widely 
used in English and U.S. dialects. In the northern 
dial., the form adopted in the 13th c. was crap 
(after the pa. t. of other classcs), which is still 
Seotch. But already before 1400, weak forms 
creep-ed and crep-t, began to take the place of all 
these, the second of whieh has since 16th c. gradu- 
ally attained to be the standard form, leaving crep, 
crope, crop, crup, crap, as only dialeetal. Thc 
pa. pple. cope continued till the 17th c. in literary 
usc, and to the rgth ¢. in the northern dial. where 
the vowel is still short croppen, cruppen; in the 
south it became in 13th c. cafe, also literary Eng. 
to the 18the.; but a weak form crepid, creeped 
began to appear in the 14th e., and in the form 
crept, identical with the pa. t, has been the domi- 
nant form sinee the 16th c.J 

A, Illustration of Forms. 

1. Pres.tense. 1 créopan, ertopan, (ery¥pan), 1-3 
3rd sing. criep(e)d; 2-4 creope(n, (kreope(n); 
2-6 crepe(n, (3-6 crope, 4 cryepe); 4-5 krepe, 
4-7 creepe, (6 creape), 7- creep, (Se. 5— creip). 

croco Etrric Gram, xxviii. (Z.) 170 Repo ic creope. 
€1175 Lamb, Hom. 23 Hwa creoped per-in? cxz00 7'rin, 
Colt, Hom. 199 Pe neddre..crieped..pureh nerewe hole. 
@ 1250 Ow! g Nigh 819 Pe fox can crepe [v.7. crope] bi pe 
heie. ¢1305 Edmund Conf. 107 in E. E. P. (1862 73 
Makede hire redi to kreopen in. 1393 Laxc.. P. PL. © 
XXL. 475 Arys..and creop on kneos to pe croys. 1483 Cath. 
Ange, 8 To Crepe, vefere. 1570 Levins Manip. 70 To 
creepe, r¢fere. 1583 HottyBanp Campo dé Ftor 137 Why 
creape you on the grounde? 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1.950 
And swims or sinks or wades, or creeps, or flyes. 

2. Past tense. a. sing. 1-3 eréap, 3 (creop), 
3-5 crep, crepe, 4-5 creep(e, 9 dial. crep; pi. 
I crupon, 2-3 crupen. 

€x000 /Etrric Hont, 11. 394 (Bosw.) Heo creap betwux 
dam mannum. a@rr00 O. E. Chron. an. 1083 Sume crupon 
under. azazg Leg. Kath. 908 (He) com ant creap in ure. 
¢ 1ag0 Gen, § Hx. 2924 Dor crep a dragun. 1340-70 A Uisaun- 
der 100g per crep oute an addre. ¢1386 Cuaucer Reeve’s 
Ds pacha creepe (v.77. (MSS. 1435-75) creep, crepe, crep 
crepte]in to theclerk, 188: Leicester Gloss., Crep, pt. and 
P-p., crept. - 

B. pl. 3-4 cropen, 3-crope; sig. 4 crop, 
croup, 5- crope (sing. & £/, 6 croape, dial, 7-9 
crop, 9 crup). 

¢1a75 Lay. 18472 Somme hii crope [¢ 1205 crupen] to ban 
wode. ¢x1ag0 S. Eng. Leg. 170/2217 Heo. .cropen al-so ase 
ametene al aboute. @ 1300 Cursor AZ, 2303 (Cott.) Paa wigurs 
croup pe warlau in. ¢1420 Avow. Arth. Ixv, ‘The caytef 
crope in-toatunne. 1535 CoveRDALE 1 Sam. xiii, 6 They 
crope in to caues and dennes. 1572 R. H. tr. Lauaterus’ 
Ghostes (1596) 207 Divers errours croape into the Church. 
1606 Birnie Kivk-Buriall (1833) 14 Before the Kirk-huriall 
cropin, 167a Sir C. Wyvite Triple Crown 160 He crope 
quietly on again. a1734 Norra Lxam., 1. iii. § 144 (r749) 
217 Another Witness crope out against the Lord Stafford. 
183 Lanpor J'va Rupert Wks. 1846 11. 577 His doy y soon 
crope betwixt us. 1883 C. F. Smiru Southernismsin Trans. 
Amer, Philol. Soc. 47 Crope, preterit and past participle of 
creep, is common among the negroes and poorer whites. 

y. north. 3-9 crap, (4-5 crape). 

¢x205 Lay. 29282 Pe sparewe innene crap, ¢ 1480 Henry- 
son Mor. Fab, 44 To an Caue he crape. 1513 Dovatas 
ASneis un. v. (iv.) 48 And crap in wnder the feit oft e goddes, 
@ 1605 MonTcoMeERiE ‘ Since that the Hevins af With my 
king in credit once I crap. 1795. Macneitt Will § Fean 
tut, Gloamin. .crap ower distant hilland plain. 

8. 4-5 creped, -id, crepped, (kreppet), 7-9 
oreeped, (4- Sc. oreipit). 

ex KK. Alis, 390 On hire bed twyes he leped, The 
thridde tyme yn he creped. 14.. Chaucer MS. (sce B 1}. 


CREEP. 


1634 Massincer Very Woman. iii, How the devil Creeped 
he into my head? 1807 [see B. 1]. | Afod. Se, A fox creepit 
[or crap] through the hole. 

€. 4- crept(e. 

¢ 3350 Cursor AL, 15388 (Fairf.) Crepped in him Sathanas 
[Tra ALS. crepte, Cott. crep, Gott. croupe]. ¢ 1350 172. 
Palerne 2235 And crepten intoacaue. 31548 Haut Chron. 
169 Whereunto. .[this] tended and crept up. 1632 Litucow 
Trav, w. (1682) 141 He crept in favour with Christians, 
1860 TYNDALL Glac, 1. xi. 69 We crossed crevasses and crept 
round slippery ridges. 

3. La. pple. a. 1-7 (north. dial. -9) cropen, 5-6 
Se. croppin, croipin, (6 cropen, 9 north. dial. 
croppen, cruppen, Vorésh. creppen). 

€r20§ Lay. 5671 Pa ilke pe aniht weoren atcropene. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Frankl, 7, 886 As thou. .were cropen ont of the 

ound, 1423 Jas. I. Aingis QO. clxxxii, Quho that from 

ell war croppin onys in hevin, 1481 Caxton Keynard 
(Arb) 17 He had cropen therein. @ 1553 Poirot Wks. 
(1842) 336 Corruptions have crepen into the people. 1963 
Winger Four Scoir Thre Ouest. Wks. 1888 1. 132 Ahuiss.. 
croipin in the Kirk, @ 1572 Knox //ist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 401 
Frensche men ar croppin in of lait. 1621 Marxitas Prev, 
{unger (1658) 32 Cropen away and hidden. 1698 LisTER 
in Pil. Trans. XX. 247 [They] would have cropen away. 
1790 Mrs. Wueeter Westmrld, Dial. (1821) 23 Sic pride 
croppen intul Storth an Arnside. 1855 Rowixson Whithy 
Gloss., Croppen or Crofen, crept. ‘Where hac ye gitten 
croppen to?’ 
8. 3-4 yerope, yerop, 3-8 crope, (4-5 crepe). 

¢ 1475 Lay, 5671 Pat weren awei crope. ¢ 1325 Coer de L. 
3473 Inthe erthe they wolde have crope. ¢ 1330 Arth. & 
Merl, 7229 Whider-ward were ye y-crope. ¢ 1440 CAPGRAVE 
Life St. Nath. m. 4o4 Uf he ware Crope thorow be 3ate. 
1595 Marxuas Sir A. Grinvile, To the Jayrest i A 
Heauenlie fier is crope into my braine. 1642 Rocers 
Naaman 71 The Lord speakes of those .. despised inen, 
crope out of captivity. @1734 Nortu Examen 273 (1).) 
The Captain was just crope out of Newgate, 

Y- 4-5 erepid, 7-9 creeped. 

€ 1430 Cuavcer Recz'c’s T. 339 (Camb. MS.) Ile wende a 
crepid by hese felawe Ion [5 4/55. cropen, //ar¢. crope]. 
1761 ume fist. Eng. 1. xvi. 396 Intestine faction had 
creeped into the Government of ence Mod. Se. Vt has 
creepit oot. 

5. 6- crept. 

1535 CoveRDALE x Macc. vi. 11 Some y' were crepte in to 
dennes. x61x Binte Yade 4 There are certainc men 
crept in vnawares. 1634 Six T. Hersert 7’vav. 195 Ma- 
homet has a little crept among them. 186g Texnyson Mand 
ut. vi, i, My life has crept so long on a broken wing. 

4. The Perfect Tense was formerly, as in &, 
come, etc., formed with ée to express result; he 7s 


cropen or crept in. 


Gutlty 338 As soon as they are crope out from their aus s 
° 


29313 1 
€ 1386 Cuaucer Reeve's 7. 339 He wende haue cropen [4/S. 
] 


uaks. Merry 
Ww. ii, 59 Creepe into the Kill-hole. x6rr Fiorio, Car- 
Ponare, to creepe on all foure. 1634 Sir T. Heanert Trav. 
213 Land Tortoyses so great that they will creepe with two 
mens burthens. 170g Berketey Cave of Dunmore Wks. 
IV. sog We were forced to stoop, and soon after creep on 
our knees. 1735 Somervitte Chase 1. 146 See there he 
[the fox] creeps along ; his Brush hedrags. 1807 Rosinson 
Archzol. Greca 1. vi. 227 A person accused creeped on 
his hands through the fire. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 
852 [There] the flew earl creeps. ‘ 

tb. Proverbially contrasted with go (= ‘ walk’). 

¢888 K. /Evrrep Both. xxxvi. § 4 Se bip mihtigra se 

b ponne se pe criepd [Bad/, ATS. crypp]. ¢ 1400 Sowdone 
yeh 267 The Dikes were so develye depe. Quer cowde thai 
nothir goo nor crepe. ¢1460 Towneley Alyst. 114 Kynde 
wille crepe Where it may not go. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. 
& Efigr. (1867) 235 ible must learne to créepe ere they 

ngo, 1663 Br. Patrick Parad. aire 304 The most im- 
perfect souls, who are not as yet able to go, but ay to 
creep in the way to heaven. 1741 Ricuarpvson Pamela II 

52 And besides, as the vulgar saying is, One must creep 

fore one goes! 1836 Backwoods of Canada 57,1 used to 
hear when I was a boy, ‘first creep and then go!’ 

+c. Zo creep to the Cross (also ¢o creep the 
Cross): spec. used of the Adoration of the Cross, 


in the Roman Service for Good Friday. és. 
¢1200 Trin. Coll. How. 9, Crepe to cruche on lange 
fridai. 1377 Laner. P. Pl. B. xvin. 428 Ariseth .. And 
crepeth to crosse on knees. ¢x Prcock Refr. 269 
Not as thou3 thei crepiden thanne & there to noon other 
thing sauce to the Ymage, but that thei aftir her ymagina- 
cioun crepiden to the persoon of Crist. @ 1g00 Ratis Raving 
u. 129 Nocht our oft creip the corss one kneis. 1g§.. in 
Boorde Jntvod, Knowl. (1870) Introd, 92 act oe to lay 
<2 


CREEP. 


a Carpett for the Kinge to Creepe to the Crosse upon. 1554 

Bare Dect, Bonner's Articles D iv b, To rng tothe Crosse 
on Good Friday featly. 1586-92 Warner Ald, Eng. 115 (N.) 
We kiss the pix, we creepe 1he crnsse, our beades we over- 
runne. 1606 SHaxs. Chay 6 11. iii, 73 To come as humbly 
as be ee to creepe To holy Altars. 1630 J. Taytor 
Wks. (N.), Because they would not creepe unto tbe crosse, 
And change Gods sacred Word for humane drosse. 

To move softly, cantiously, timorously, or 
slowly; to move quietly and stealthily so as to 
elude observation ; to steal (/x/o, azway, etc.). 

¢3175 Lamd, [[om. 23 And ber beo analpi holh pat an mon 
mei crepan in. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 198 This lady tho 
was crope a side As she, that wolde her selven hide. ¢ 2470 

Henry Wadlace v1. 627 Full law thai crap, quhill thai war 
out off sicht. 1577 B. Gooce ‘eresbach's Husb, 1. (1386) 
6 The Fatbers forsaking the Plough..began to creepe into 
the Toune. 32600 Suaxs. A. Y. LZ. u. vil. 146 The whining 
Schoole-boy .. Healy like snaile Vnwillingly to schoole, 
1795 Annison [taly 9 We bere took a little Boat to creep 
along the Sea-shore as far as Genoa. 3850 Tennyson J 
Alen, vii. 7 Like a guilty thing I creep At earliest mornin: 
to the door. 1873 Brack Pr. Thute xxv. 421 If this win 
continues, we can Creep up to-morrow to Loch Roag, 

b. Of things: To move slowly. 

1650 Futter Pisgah uu. x. 214 Where the brook Zorek 
creeps faintly out of the Tribe of Judah. 19752 Younc 
Brothers ww. i, » fool, and teach a cataract to creep! 
1867 Winttier Tent on Beach xxiv, The mists crept upward 
chilland damp. 1878 Liux.tey PAystogr.178 The sca-bottom 
over which the cold water creeps. 

3. fig. (of persons and things). a. To advance 
or come on slowly, stealthily, or by imperceptible 
degrees ; to instnnate oneself f/0; to come fx or 
up tnobserved ; to steal insensibly «fon or over. 

€ 1340 Cursor Mf, 14147 ( Trin.) Pat sckenes crepte to heued 
& fote. ¢1380 Wycuir IVks, (1880) 296 Pise newe ordris, 
pat ben cropen in wip-oute grounde. c1430 /fymins Virg. 
(1867) 84 Now age is cropen on me ful stile, 1430 Lypc. 
Chron. Troy 1. 1, So ferre he was cropen into age. 1533 
Q. Catn. Parr tr. Zrasnt. Commune Crede 74b, By un- 
lawfull plesure crope in the death and destruction of man- 
kynde. 1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. vi. (1593) 172 Sleepe 
upon my carefull carcasse crope. 1647-8 CoTTERELL 
Davila’s [fist. Fr. (1678) 19 Vhese opinions. .crept up, till 
they were universally embraced. 1703 De For Shortest 
Way w, Dissenters in Arb, Garner VIL. 593 How they 
crope into all Places of Trust and Profit. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No, 61 p 1 Among many Phrases which have crept 
into Conversation. 1837 W. Lavine Capt. Bonneville 1. 250 
Despondency began to creep over their hearts. 1869 ‘I'noL- 
Lore fe Anew hii. (1878) 293 When these sad weeks had 
slowly crept over her head. 1875 Jowgrr /’/ato(ed. 2) 111. 
jor ‘The licence of which you speak very easily creeps in. 

To move timidly or diffidently ; to proceed 
humbly, abjectly, or servilely, to cringe; to move 
on a low level, without soaring or aspiring. Cf. 
CREEPING Ppl. a. 

1581 Marsuck Bk. of Notes 623 So lowe crope they on 
the ground, that when they heare the name of the Sabboth, 
they remember nothing but the seauenth day. 1596 
Spenser State [rel Wks. (Globe) 614/1 When tbey are 
weary of warres..then they creepe a litle perhaps, and sue 
for grace. 16.. Drvnen (J.), Lt is evident he [Milton] creeps 
along sometimes for above an hundred lines together. 709 
Pore £ss. Crit, 347 And ten low words oft creep in one dull 
line. 735 — Prof, Sat. 333 Wit that can creep, and pride 
that licks the dust. 1782 Cowper Conversation 145 Where 
men of judgment creep, and feel their way, The positive pro- 
nounce without sis 31856 Emerson Ene. Traits, 
Alanners Wks, (Bohn) LI. 46 Don’t creep about Simidently. 
7874 Bracke Sedfcult, 89 Where aspiration is wanting, 
the soul creeps. 

4, Of plants: To grow with the stem and 
branches extending along the ground, a wall, or 
other surface, and throwing out roots or claspers at 
intervals. b. Ofroots or snbterranean stems: To 
extend horizontally under grotnd. 

1530 Tinnate Pract, Prelates Wks. 1849 I. 270 (Ivy) 
creepetb along by the ground till it find a great tree. a 
Barnet Alv. C 1597 To creepe, to run as rootes do in the 
gous’ repo. 1678-3 Grew Anat, Plants 1.1. i. § 9 The 

lotions of Roots are. .somelimes Level, as are those of Hops 
and all such as properly Creep. 1697 Drynen Virg, Georg. 
1v. 182 Cucumers along the Surface creep. 1717 Pors Eloisa 
243 Where round some mould'ring tow’r pale ivy creeps. 
1837 Dickens Prckw. vi, Oh,a dainty plant ts the Ivy green, 
‘That creepetb o'er ruins old ! 

+c. Said of the ramification of blood-vessels, 
etc. Ofs. Cf Crawn w 4. 

3668 Currepren & Core Barthol. Anat. i. xxviii. 67 
Those [blood-vessels] which come from above do creep all 
tbe womb over. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat, fist. i 76) LLL. 97 
As they (blood-vessels] creep along the side of the branches 
[of the horns]. 

d. fig. To extend like a creeping plant. 

1856 STANLEY Sinai & Pal. ii. (1858) 138 Vineyards creep 
along the ancient terraces. 1859 Jeruson Brittany iii. 24 
A 3 this cliff creeps the town, capped by the fine old church. 

. trans. =m creep along or over. rare. (Cf. 
also creep (he cross itt 1 ¢.) 

1667 Mitton P, Z. vii. 533 And every creeping thing that 
creeps the und, 1727 Dyer Grongar Hill 78 Whose 
ragged walls the ivy creeps. 1738 Werstey Powmns, ‘oO 
Thou whose Wisdom’ iii, The meanest Worm that creeps 
the Earth. 18a: Crare Vill, Afinstr. 1. 330 Black clouds 
crept the southern bill. 3 

6. intr. Of the skin or flesh, less nsnally of the 
person himself: To have a sensation as of things 
creeping over the skin; to be affected with a 
nervous shrinking or shiver (as a result of fear, 
horror, or repugnance). 

#1300 Cursor Af, 3567 (Cott.) Quen bat (he) sua bicums 


1160 


ald ..It crepes crouland in his bak. ¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 2558 
Whanne thou wenest for to slepe, So fulle of peyne shalt thou 
crepe. 1747 Swirt Gultiver wm. vii. 223 Something in their 
countenances that made my flesh one with a horror I cannot 
express. 1840 Dicxens Barn. Rudge xvii, You make my 
hair stand nn end, and my flesh creep. 1879 G. Merenitn 
Egoist xxviii. (1889) 266 He bad such an air of saying 
**fom's a-cold’, that her skin crep1 in sympathy. 1882 .J/7s. 
Raven's Tempt. 1, 310 It es me quite creep, 

7. Naul., etc. To drag with a creeper for any- 
thing at the bottom of the water. 

3813-14 Act 54 Geo. I11, c. 159 § 10 No person... shall .. 
creep or sweep for anchors (etc.]..supposed to be lost in 
any of the ports. 1830 Marryat Aing's Ozun ix, There the 
cargo is left, until they have an opportunity of going off in 
boats to creep for it, which is by dragging large hooks at 
the bottom until they catch tbe bawser. 1888 T. Harpy 
Wessex Tales 11. 143. 

8. Of metal rele, etc.: To move gradually for- 
ward under the continuons pressure of heavy traffic 
in the same direction, or as a resnlt of periodical 
expansion and contraction on a gradient. 

1885 Science V. 344/2 In some places tbe rails move longi- 
tudinally or ‘creep’, On long inclines or grades the track 
may creep dovsn hill. 1887 Zagineer LXIV. 9 Now I have 
the fish bolts loosened 1 am threatened with a creeping of 
the line, 1890 Daily News 31 Dec. 2/5 The very curious 
‘creeping’ action of lead upon a roof was also shown by 
means of a model... In the experiment the lead, first heated 
and then cooled, was made to creep a perceptible space. 

9. Coal-mining. To suffer a ‘creep’. 

1851 Greenweit Coal-trade Terms Northums, & Durh. 
19 The softer the thill, the greater the liability to creep. 
1861 Trans. N. Eng. Inst, Min. Engineers UX. 24 (It] had 
evidently brought on a heavy creep as shown on the section 
of crept bords. 

Creep krip), s4. [f the verb.] 

The action of creeping; slow or stealthy 
motion. (/i7. and fig.) 

3818 Keats Zudym. 1, 679 Until a gentle creep, A careful 
moving caught my waking ears. 1842 Wornsw. ‘Lyre! 
though such power’, Or watch. .The current as it plays In 
flashing leaps and stealthy creeps Adown a rocky maze. 
1862 THornsury Turner 1. 264 There is a fine sense of 
terror and danger and adventure in Jason's stealthy creep. 

tb. Hawking. Sec quot. Oés. 

1486 Bk, St, Albans Djb, Yowre hawhke fleeth at or to 
the Creepe when ye haue yowre hawke on yowre fyst and 
crepe sontely to the Ryuer or to the pit, and stelith softeli 
to the brynke therof, and then cry huff, and bi that meane 


N oe a fowle, y 
. A sensation as of things creeping over ones 
body; a nervons shrinking or shiver of dread or 


horror. Usnally in p/., che creeps or cold creeps 
Coals): 
186a Lytron //aunted 


. Haunters in Str. Story (1866) 
IL. 391, I felt a creep of undefinable horror. 1879 A. Forses 
in Daily News 21 Aug. 5/3 Lt gives you the creeps all down 
the small ofthe back. 1884 A thenaum 15 Mar. 340/1. 

3. Coal-mining. The slow continuons bniging 
or rising np of the floor of a Seid owing to 
the superincnmbent pressure upon the pillars. 
‘Also any slow movement of mining ground’ 
(Raymond Afiuing Gloss. 188t). 

1813 Ann. Philos. 1. 285 The pitmen were proceeding... 
through the old workings. .the proper road being obstructed 
by a creep. me! W. W. Saivtn Coal & Coal-mining 132 The 
creep..arises when the tbill or underclay is soft, and the 
proportion of pillars to bords such that after a time a down- 
ward movement takes peas the pillars then force the cla’ 
to rise upwards in ihe bords, 1867 Ann. Keg. 176 He ad- 
vised that it sbould be buried in some of the creeps or 
crevices of some old pit-workings. 

4. A low arch under a railway embankment ; an 
opening tn a hedge or other enclosnre, for an 
antmal to creep or pass through. Cf. CREEP-ttoLE. 

1875 W. MeIvwrattn Guide Wigtownsh. 37 A creep for 
cattle, on the Wigtown Railway. 1884 R. Yerrenies Red 
Deer x, 188 Through this hedge [poachers] leave boles, or 
‘creeps’, for the pheasants to run through. 

5. = CREEPER 5. 

1889 Chamd, Frni, Jan. 28/2 Boatmen went to work with 
creeps or drags to search for the ys 

6. Comd., as + creep-window (cf. sense 4). Also 
CREEP-HOLE, CREEP-MOUSE. 

1664 Atuyns Orig, Printing Ded. Bj, The least Creep- 
window robs the whole House; the least Errour tn War is 
not to be redeemed. 

Creeper (kripaz). Forms: 1 oréopere, 4-6 
creper(e, 6 orepar, 6- creeper. [f. CREEP v.+ 
-ER.] 

1. One who creeps. 
young to walk.) 

@ 1000 Glostr. Frag. 12. 17 (Bosw.) Seo ealde cyrce wes 
eall behangen mid criccum and mid creopera sceamelum. 
1440 Pron:p, Parv, 10x Crepere, or he pat crepythe, replor. 
1556 J. Hzywoon Spider & F, |x. 35 A creper witb spiders, 
and a flier with flise. 1682 Otway Venice Pres, v. ii, All us 


(In qnot. 1883, a child too 


little creepers in ’t, called men. 1883 J. Parker Afost. Life 
11. 256 The door must not be shut..until the last little 


pe" bas been brought in and sat at the Father's 
table. 

b. fig. One who moves stealthily, timidly, or 
abjectly, or proceeds tn a mean and servile way. 
3589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie ui. xxiv, (Arb.) 299 Some- 
times a creeper, and a curry-fauell with his superiours. 1598 
Fron, Jusinuatore, a craftie slie creeper into ones 
bosome, fauor or minde. ¢ 1605 Rowtey Birth Merl. ut. 
vi, A gilded rascal, A low-bred despicable creeper. 1633 
Bratuwait Eng. Gentlew.(1641) 360 They were. .nostrutters 
in the streets, but despicable creepers. 1881 Lams Trag. | 


| melodious, as the . seuwal cre wren. 


CREEPER. 


Shaks., The servilest creeper after nature that ever con- 
sulted the palate of an audience. | 
tec. slang. A ‘penny-a-liner’; see quot. 

1824 W. Irvine 7. Zrav. I. 241 A creeper is one who fur- 
nishes the newspapers with paragraphs at so much a line. 
18a5 T. Listea Granédy 1x. (1836) 425 Persons, called, in 
the slang of the trade, ‘creepers’, whose business it is to 
prowl about, collecting incidents for tbe newspapers. 

2. An animal that creeps, a creeping thing, an 
insect or reptile; sfec. (in vnlgar speech) a louse. 

1577 B. Goocn /feresbach's Husd. tt. (1586) 147, You 
sball be sure to bave neither Mite nor Creeper in your 
Cheese. 1609 Biste (Douay) Gex, vii. 21 Al creepers, that 
creepe upon the earth. 1651 Afidler of Mans/. 8 Hast any 
pi ad within thy gay Hose? 1673 S.C. Audes of Civility 
61 ‘Tis unbecoming. .to scratch..as if there were Creepers 
upon our backs, 1840 Hoon Uf the Rhine 200 A mounted 
gendarme would probably disdain to pursue a creeper. 

b. Angling. The larva of the Stone-fly. 

1867 F. Francis Angling (1876) 264 The crab or creeper ts 
the larva of the stone fly. 

e. Pouliry-rearing. *One of a breed of fowls 
with legs so short that they jnmp rather than walk’. 

1885 in ANNANDALE, . A 

3. A name given to many small birds, of different 
families, whtch run or climb up and down the 
branches of trees and bushes; ¢sf. the common 
Brown Creeper or Tree-creeper, Certhia familiaris. 

166: Lovers //ist. Anim. & Min, Introd., Birds..nol 
3674 Ray Eng. 
Birds 84 The Creeper or Ox-eye Creeper. 1766 PENNANT 
Zool. (1768) L. 193 ‘The creeper..next to the crested wren is 
the least of the British birds. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon 
vii. (1864) 203 Many pretty little blue and green creepers of 
the Dacnidx group were daily seen feeding on berries. 1882 
Proc, Berw. Nat. Ctub YX. 553 No Gold-crests or Creepers, 
and rarely any Wrens were scen. 

4, A plant that creeps along the ground, or 
(more usually) one that-ascends a supporting snr- 
face, as ivy and the Virginian. Creeper gene 
hederacea) ; a climber. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § § 6 They are Winders and Creepers ; 
as Ivy, ae Hops, Woodbine. 1924 tr. Pomet's [Tist. 
Drugs 1. 33 his Plant is a Creeper, and twines or lashes 
itself round any Tree that is near it. s7az Brancey Hs. 
Nature 37 The Ivy, and Virginia Creeper. 1818 Keats 
Endym, WW. 416 The creeper, mellowing for an autumn 
blush. _ 1860 Gosse Nom. Nat. [list. Primeval laby- 
rinths of giant trees, tangled with ten thousand creepers. 

b. (p21) Arch, ‘Leaves or clnsters of foliage 
nsed in Gothic edifices to ornament the angles of 
spires, pinnacles, and other parts ; crochets.’ 

1864 in Wester, 

5. A kind of grapnel nsed for dragging the 
bottom of the sea or other body 6f water. 

In first quot. app. used of a grappling-iron, 

lax Morte Arth. 3667 Comer appone cogge, krayers 
and oper, tys crepers one crosse als to pe crafte langes. 
x ELLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) 11, 106 He perist in 
Loch Tay. .Llis body was found be creparis. 1730 Cart. W. 
Wricteswoaty MS. Log-tk, of the ‘Lyell’ 24 July, We 
sweaped with a Creeper for the Hawser, whicb we got hold 
of. FaLconer Dict. Marine (1789), Creeper, an instru 
ment of iron resembling a grappling, having a shank and 
four hooks nr claws.. lt is used to throw into the bottom nf 
any river or harbour..to hook and draw up any thing.. 
lost. a18ag Forny Moc. EZ. Anglia, Creepers. .2. Grapnels 
to bring up any thing from tbe bottom of a well or pond. 
1875 Witcocns Sea-Pisherman (ed. 3) 40 The Grapnel or 
Creeper Sinker is much used nff Dartmouth. .on account of 
the strength of the tidal currents. . These creepers have five 
claws. 1888 T. [larny Wessex Sales 11. 143. 

+6. A small iron ‘dog’, of which a pair were 
placed on a hearth between the andirons. Ods. 

1556 Juv. Goods in Archwol. XXXVI. 289 A payre of 
crepers, 1965 Richsnond. Wills (Surtees) 178, }. olde brand- 
rethe,.j. iron creper. 1649 /nv. in Trans, Essex Archgol, 
Soc, ILL. tt. 167, 1 pt creepers, fire shovell and tonges. 166% 
Prysnz Zxam, Exub. Com. Prayer 6 The little Creepers, 
not the great Brass shining Andirons, bear up all the wood, 
and heat of the fire. 1833 J. Hotiann Afannf. Metal 11. 
362 The andirons proper..and whal were denominated 
creepers, & smaller sort, with short necks or none at all. 

7. local. &. A kind of patten or clog worn by 
women. b. A plece of tron with points or spikes, 
wom under the feet to prevent fae, on ice, etc. ° 

rar Bartey, Creepers, a sort nf Galos ~" tween Clogs 
Ric Pattens, worn by Wamen. ar8ag Forsy Voc. £. 
Anglia, Creepers, x. Low pattens mounted on short tron 
stumps, instead of rings. 1860 Bartterr Dict, Amer., 
Creepers, pieces of iron, furnished with sharp points and 
strapped under the feet, to prevent one falling when walk- 
ing uponice. 1887 Newcastle ie. Chron. x Jan. 4 Ices 
creepers are now on sale in certain shops of Newcastle. 

8. =CREEP sé. 4. 

1845 Jral. R. Agric. Soc. V1. 1. 189 That .. lambs may.. 
have more liberty, and pick out the shortest and sweetest of 
the keep, I have ‘creepers’ placed to enable them to do so. 

9. a. An apparatus for conveying grain in com- 
mills, a conveyor. b. An endless moving feeding- 
apron, in a carding-machine. 

1847 Engincer & Mach. Assistant (Deser. Plates) 92 The 
creeper... constructed by Mr. Fairbairn. 1865 Sim W. 
Fatrsairn Alitis § Mitlwork 1. 140 The creeper consists 
of a long enclosed screw with a wide pitch and projecting 
thin threads enclosed in a wooden box or trough. 

10. A small tron frying-pan with three legs; 
also called a spider. (U.S. local.) 

1880 in WepsTer Supp. 

ll. Comé., as (sense 4) creeper-clad, creeper- 


covered adjs. 


CREEP-HOLE. 


1884 G. ALLEN Philistia I. 292 His pretty latticed creeper. 
clad window. 1888 Daily News 25 June 6/3 The cool woods 
and creeper-covered rocks, 


Creep-hole (krphdul), [f. Creer v. or sd. 
+ Hote.] A hole by which one creeps in or out; 
‘a hole into which any animal may creep to escape 


danger’ (J.). Also fig. (cf. loop-holt). 

1646 Game of Scotch § Eng. 20 How willing our brethren 
are to get a creep-hole, and how they shufle and cut to 
strugle themselves out of the Bryers. 1681 W. Rosertson 
Phrascot. Gen, (2693) 560 A poor shiftin excuse, a miser- 
ahle come-off, a very creep-hole, 1876 T. Harpy /fand 
Ethelb, 1.53 Ascreen of ivy .. across the front of the recess 
++a small creep-hole being left for entrance and exit. 

Creepie (kr#pi). Se. and dia’. Also creepy. 

. CREEP % + -¥ or -IE, denominative.] 

1. A low stool. Also creefe-slool, 

1661 Mereurius Catedonius, To assemble all her Creels, 
Basquets, Creepies, Furmes. @1756 Sc. Song, Logie o 
Buchax, sit on my creepie and spin at my wheel. 
1859 Dickens Haxnted ITouse vu. 34 He sat between his 
parents..and Bessy on the old creepie-stool. 1865 Neader 
18 Nov. 579/3 Carrying her creepie in one hand and her 
milking-pail in the other. 

b. ‘Tt sometimes denotes the stool of repent- 
ance’ (Jamieson). Also creepie-chair. 

718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. in, viii, It's a wise wife 
that kens her weird, What tho’ ye mount the creepy? 17 
Burss Rantin Dog iii, When i mount the creepie-chair, 
Wha will sit heside me there? 

2. A small speckled fowl. (U.S. local.) 

Creeping (kr7pin), 247, sd. [-1ne 1) 

1. The action of moving on the ground, as a 
reptile, or a human being on hands and knccs. 

a yoo Epinal Gloss. 696 Obreptione, criopungae. _¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv, 101 Crepynge, vepcto, repiura, 1380 Hotty. 
BAND Treas. Fr. Tong, Rampenwent..sur terre, a raumping 
or creeping on the ground, 18:3 L. Hext in Evaneney 
19 Apr. 242/2 Creepings in dust and wadings through 
mire. 

Tb. Creeping to the Cross: see CREEP v. 1c. 

15..in Boorde /itrod. Knowl, (1870) Introd. 92 The Order 
of the Kinge, on Good Friday, touchinge the. .creepinge to 
the Crosse, gaz Hill of Osborn (Somerset Ho.), At the 
tyme of the creping of the crosse. 1583 Bapincton Com. 
mandin, ii. (2637) 23 With crossings and creepings, Paxes 
and Beads, ‘ 

2. ¢ransf. and fig. The action of moving slowly, 
stealthily, or in a servile manner. 

1565 T. Srapceton Fortr. Faith 1 53 The creping in of 
these cancred heresies, 1665 Bove Occas. Ref. Tstrad: 
Pref. (1675) 22 A Writer in some cases may be allowed to.. 
forbear Soaring, as well as avoid Creeping. 1736 Neat Hist. 
Purtt, I. 463 After great creepings and cringings to 
Archhishop Laud, he became his creature, 1840 THACKE- 
Ray Catherine xi, The man was well fitted for the creeping 
and niggling of his dastardly trade. ? 

3. The sensation as of something crecping on 
the skin; cf. ForMIcarion, 

z Map. D’Arsiay Led?, 25 Jul , Your creepings are 
surely the effect of overlabour of the rain. 1855 Rosinson 
Whitby Gloss., Creepings, cold shivery sensations, +879 
B. Tayror Stud, Germ. Lit. 362 We feel a creeping of the 
nerves. 

4. Dragging with creepers or grapnels. 

1886 Pail Matl G. 7 Sept. 2/1 When they [ironclads] at. 
tempted to follow up the clearance effected by creeping and 
countermining, and to make the passage of the channel. 

5. In Canada: Stalking the Moose-deer, etc. 

z C. Harpy Forest Life Acadte vi. 1 34 At the present 
day the animal [Carihoo] is shot hy stalking or ‘creeping’ 
as it is locally termed, that is, advancin stealthily and in 
the footsteps of the Indian. 1879 Lp. DusRaven in 19th 
Cea 60 Creeping or ‘still hunting’ as it would ‘be 
termed in the States is as nearly as possible equivalent to 
the ordinary deer-stalking. 

6. Cond. creeping-hole = CREEP-HOLE } Creep- 
ing-sheet (see quot.), 

1665 J. Wess Stone-Heng (1725) 204 The Works of greatest 
Magnificence .. this Doctor tal of, extended to no more 
than..a creeping Hole at best. 1849 Sé. Wat, ffist., 
Mammalia WW. 72 Each burrow [of the hamster) has at 
least two openings, one descends obliquely, the other per- 
pendicularly, The former is termed the *creeping-hole’. 
1874 Knicut Dict, Mech., Creeping-sheet, the feeding-apron 
of a carding-machine. 

Creeping (kr7pin), 447, 2. [f. as pre, + -1NG 2] 

1. That creeps (as a pic). 

¢ 1000 Exrric Gen, i. 25 And eall creopende cynn on heora 
cynne. & 1300 Cursor M. 19849 (Cott.) All maner crepand 
beist. 1483 Cath. Angl. 81 A Crepynge beste, ~eftile. 1611 
Brste Gest. viii. 19 Euery heast, euery creeping thing, and 
euery fowle. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. yu. 452 Cattel and Teas 
ing things, and Beast ofthe Earth. 1784 Cowrer ask v1. 
568 The creeping yermin, loathsome to the sight, 

2. transf. and J &. Moving slowly, stealthily, 
or by imperceptible degrees, 

€ 3340 Cursor Al, 3567 (Fairf.) Wib cre: inge cronlis in his 
bake. _ 1590 Spenser F. O. 1, v, 12 The creeping deadly 
cold. 1600 Suaxs. 4. Y. £. 1. vii. 112 The cree ing houres 
oftime. 1700 Drypen Sigisin. & Guise, 748 The creeping 
death Benumbed her senses first, then stopped her hreath, 
1870 Emerson Soc. & Soltt., Farming Wks. (Bohn) 11, 59 


The invisihle and creeping air. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex, Creeps 


Ing sickness, a form of‘chronic Ergotism. 
b. Moving timidly or abjectly ; 
or servilely ; cringing. 
316318 Raion Jastruct. Sonne iii, in Rem, (1661) 89 
atterers .. are ever base, creeping, cowardly persons. 
1706 Jer. Couurr Ref. Ridic. 112 Others of a mean and 
creeping Soul. x Gray Ode for Music 9 Nor Envy 
base uor creeping Gain. 1854 H. Minter Sch. & Schut. xy, 


acting meanly 


1161 


| (1860) r59/x The mean vices,—such as theft, and the grosser 
and more creeping forms of untruthfulness and dishonesty. 

3. Having the sensation of a nervous shiver. 

(Cf. 1340 in2a.)] 1814 Byron Corsair in, x, So thrill'd— 
so shudder'd every creeping vein. 1815 — ffebrew Mel. 
‘al Spirit pass'd’ 5 Along my hones the creeping flesh did 
quake, 1881 G. M. Beaxp Sea-sickness 24 Creeping chills 
up and down the spine. : 

4. Of plants: Having a stem or stems which 
extend themselves horizontally along the surface 
of the ground, and throw out roots at intervals. 
It is often popularly applicd, instead of ¢ climbing’ 
or ‘clinging’, to plants that cling to and ascend 
trees, walls, or hedges: cf. CREEPER 4. 

Creeping root, a popular name for a rhizome or subter- 
ranean stem that grows horizontally and throws out shoots 
and roots at the joints, as in Wild Convolvulus. 

(1552 Hvtoet,Creapyng here and there lykea vyne, crrans.] 
1697 Drypen Virg, Past. ix. 57 With .. creeping Vines on 
Arbours weav'd around. 2784 Cowrer Jas iv. 762 The 
casements lined with creeping herbs, 1807 J. E. Santi 


| Pays. Bot. 111 Iris] florentina and f. fernanica. have 


nore properly creeping roots, 1820 Scorr Lady of Li xi, 
Creeping shrubs of thousand dyes, 1882 Vines Sachs Bot, 
156 The underground creeping shoots of Pteris aguilina, 

b. In the names of many plants with aerial 
erceping stems, as Creeping Jey (the procumbent 
form of Zledera Lelix), Creeping ve, a local 
name of Sedum acre, Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia 
Nummularia, and other plants), Creeping Sailor 
(Saxifraga sarmentosa and Sedum acre), Creeping 
Wheat (Triticum repens), ete. 

1776 Witnrnine Brit. Plants (1796) III. 683 Creeping 
Mouse-ear. Mouse-ear Hawkweed: 1816 Kiara Phys. 
Sot, 1. 45 The common Creeping Cinquefoil. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flower. Pl. V1 124 Creeping Wheat, or Couch. 
grass, 1882 Garden 12 Aug. 138/2 The common Money- 
wort, or Creeping Jenny as it is called. 

Creepingly (kripinli), adv, [f. prec, + -Lv 2] 
In a creeping manner, 7:7. aud Se: 

1548 Tuomas Stal. Dict., Carpone, creepyngly, as he that 
goeth on all fower. 1573 Tusser 44usb.(1878) 17 Age cont 
ming on so creepinglie, 1675 Puuturs Theatr. Poet. Pref. 
(I), That the poem be not..creepingly low and insipid. 
1816 L. Hunt Avmini i. 460 Pretending not to see The 
latter fae in the brakes come creepingly. 

Creeple, obs. f. Criepir. 


Cree‘p-mouse. [f. stem of CreEpy, + Movse.] 
A. sé. 


t1. A creeping mouse : a term of endearment. 

1540 Patscrave tr. Fudlonius’ Acolastus R ija, I con the 
thank my lyttell sparowe, or my pretye crepemous. 

A nursery play with a child. 

1689 J. CaRrLite Fortune-hunters 25 Not so old but I can 
play at creep Mouse yet; creep, Mouse, creep, catch her, 

B. adj. (Cf. break-nech.} That creeps like a 
mouse so as to cscape notice ; furtive, timid, shy. 

1766 Goody T2vo.Shoes (1882) 58 Not seeing such a little 
creep-mouse Girl as T'wo-Shoes. 1814 Jann Aun Mansf. 
Park (1816) I. xv. 304 You may be as creepmouse as you 
like, hut we must have you to look at. 1860 Emerson 
Cond. Life, Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) I. 387 Here are creep- 
mouse manners, and thievish manners. 

Creepy (krfpi), a. [f. Crezp z. or sb. +-¥.] 

1. Characterized by creeping or moving slowly. 

1794 Sutuivan View Nat. 11. 95 It is a cree y fluid. 1860 
All Year Round No. 49. 538 She is rarely still, though Iam 
bound to say she is creepy gentleness itself. 1889 J. Aber- 
cromBit £, Caucasus 180 An artistically embroidered cover: 
let tenanted. .hy countless swarms of creepy insects. 

2. Ifaving a creeping of the flesh, or chill shud- 
dering feeling, caused by horror or repugnancc. 

31831 Cat's Tait 30, I feel somehow quite creepy at the 
thought of what's coming. 1863 Lp. Lytron Ring Amasis 
II. 38 There comes over him, all at once, a sort of cold, 
creepy shudder. 1882 Macm, Mag, 444 To confess that he 
has felt ‘creepy’ on account of certain inexplicable sounds. 

b. évansf. Tending to ipreaiite such sensations. 

1883 G. Liovp £46 § Flow I. 236 The whole place seemed 
lonely, and, as Mildred whispered to Pauline, ‘creepy’. 
1892 Spectator 2 Apr. 470/1 A really effective romance of 
the creepy order. 
Cree y-crawl »@ That creeps and crawls. 
1861 7 vcrort Agony Point ix. (1862) 99 Ride and 
drive 1 yes,—creepy crawly ! creepy crawly! 1890 F. \W, 
Rosinson Very Strange Family 85 ‘You and that creepy: 
crawley lawyer.’ Afod, A creepy-crawly feeling came over 
me, 

Creer, var. of CRAYER. : ; 

Crees, var. Crest 3 Ods., a kind of linen cloth. 

Creese, crease (kris), kerig (kris), sb, Forms: 
6 crise, (cricke), 6-7 crys, 7 crisse, crize, cryze, 
(crest, cresset, crio), 8 cris, crice, 8-9 cress, 
creese, 9 kreese, crese, creeze, crease, kris, 
kriss, (Krist). [a. Malay iris, ris, hres, ac- 
cording to Yule and Burnell of Javanese origin: 
the earliest Eng. uses refer to Java.] 

A Malay dagger, with a blade of a wavy form. 

1577-80 Drake's Voy. in Hakluyt (1600) III. 742 Certaine 
wordes of the naturall language of Taua learned and ob- 
serued hy our men there, Cricke [%criche], a dagger. 
1586-8 Candish's Vey. ibid. 822 Which dagger they [of 
Java} call a Crise, and is as sharpe as a razor. 1598 
tr. Linschoten's Voy. 33 (Y.) , Manancabo [Sumatra] 
where they make Poinyards, which in India are called 
Cryses. 1696 Ovincton Vey, Suratt 173 (Y.) As the 
Jepanners -.rip up their Bowels with a Cric. _ 1698 W. 

HiLcor uit Thoughts v. (1851) 53 The Javians, and 


Sumatrians, by their poisoned crests. 2772-84 Cook Voy. 


CREMASTER, 


ee IIL. 936 A crice or short dagger. 1779 Forrest Voy. 

- Guinea 332 Sooloos, with drawn cresses, pursued the 
Bu Bess. 1789 G. Keate Pelew /s/, 143 Snatched Scogle’s 
Malay Creese, and stabbed him. 1847 Texnyson Princ, 
Prol. 21 The cursed Malayan crease. 1857 S. Ossorn 
he ii. 33 cheap | on the main-hatch, with a long 

Nanoon creese in his hand, 1883 Mrs. Disnor Malay 
ey in Leisure Ho. 197/1 Mr, Femey has.. given me a 
ev2S. 

Creese, crease, kris, v. _Forms : see prec. 
[£ prec.) ¢rans. To stab or kill with a crcesc. 
Ifence Cree‘sing pl. a. and vil. sb. 

1602-5 E. Scor Disc. Yava in Purchas Pilerims (1625) 
I. 175 This Boyhoy we tortured not, hecause of his con- 
fession, hut crysed him, 1727 A. Hamitton Mew Acc, #. 
fxd. 1, xlvi. 158 One [Malay] of them runs to the King, 
and crest him to the Heart, 1857 S. Osporn QOuedah vi. 79 
They, constantly saw their countrymen creesed hefore their 
eyes. 1883 G. M. Fenn MWiddy Ensign xxix. 181 They 
having heen krissed and their bodies thrown jnto the river. 

Creeses, obs. and dial. pl. of CRESS. 

Creesh, creish (krif), si. Sc. 6 creische, 
cresche, 7-9 creish, ¥ creisch, kreish, g 
crecsh, cresh. [a. OF, Cralsse, cresse = graisse, 
gresse fat, grease :—L, crassa, fem. of erassus thick, 
fat, gross, in late L. also wrassus (see Du Cangc). 
In Gael. er%s (kréf), s with a ‘small’ yowel being 
always f; scveral instanecs of a similar change 
occur in Lowland Se.; cf. also gresche= GREASE,] 

L. Grease, fat. 

@ 1400 Burgh Lawis xviii, Woll, nowte cresche or swyne 
sayme, 1g00-20 Duxnar Dance Sevin Synnis 99 In creische 
that did incress. 1513 Dovctas Eneis vu. xi. 61 Fat cresche 


or same. 1862 Histor Proverbs Scot. 41 Butter’s king of 


a’ creesh. 

2. A ‘lick’, a stroke. Cf ANoINT v. 5. 

1774 Fexcusson Poems (1789) I. 93 (Jaim.) Now some for 
this, wi’ satire’s leesh, Has gi’en auld Edinbrough a creesh. 
1833 Moir JJansie Wauch xxii. (1849) 172 Give the heast a 
good creish. 

Creesh (krif), 2. Sc. Forms: see prec. (6. 
CReEESH 56, ; cf, F. graisser.] irans. To grease. 70 
creesh the loof fig.) : ‘to grease the palm’, i.c. 
with a douceur. Cf lo grease (a person) in the 
hand (see GREASE v. . 

1721 KeLLy Scot. Prov.237 (Jam.) Like the Orkney hutter, 
neither good toeat, nor to creisch wool. @ 3974 FERGUSSON 
Hallow/air Poems (1845) 13 He'll take the hint and ereish 
her loof Wi’ what will buy her fairin, 1816 Scott Antig. x, 
‘Would ye creesh his bonny hrown hair wi’ your nasty ulyie?” 
1843 Beruune Sc. Hireside Stor. 48 If he was only able to 
creish the clerk’s loof. 

Creeshy (kr7fi',a. Sc. [f. Creesn sd. +-y 1, 
In Gael. crdisidh (kre fi).] Greasy. 

1535 Lyxpesav Satyre 140, I ken weill, he his creischie 
mow, He hes bene at ane feast. a 1605 PoLwart fisting 
w. Montgomerie 747 Creishie soutter, shoe cloutter, minch 
moutter. 1786 Burns Ordination i, Wahsters .. pour your 
creeshie nations..Swith to the Laigh Kirk. 1891 Pall 
Malt G, 28 Dec. 2/2 But filthy lucre is the name For Scot- 
land's creeshy pounds. 

b. subst. 

1890 Scot. N. § QO. Aug. 53 Creeshie was the name given 
to boys and girls who worked in the carding and spinning 
departments [of woollen mills]. 

Greesome, obs. form of Crrisom. — 

Creest/e, Creete, obs. ff, Crest, CREAGHT. 

Creevish, crefish, -fysshe, obs. ff. CRAYFISH. 

Creeze, var. CREESE, Malay dagger. 

Creft, crefti, -y, obs. ff. Crart, CRarry. 

Crei,-en, carly var. of Cry. 

Creil(le, obs. f. CREEL, and var. Crite Obs. 

+ Creis, v. S:. Obs. To curl. (Jamieson.) 

[Only in the following passage, the sense of which is 
doubtful.] Es 

1513 Douctas Exes xu. ii. 125 Hys crysp and 3allow hayr, 
That are mayd creis, and curlis now sa weill. 

Creitzer, obs. form of Kreutzer. 

Creke, obs. f. Crarci, CREAK, CREEK. 

Creket(t, -kytt, obs. ff. Cricker, 

Crele, crelle, obs. ff. CREEL. 

Crem, obs. form of Cream sJ,2 

| Crémaillére (kremalygr),  [Fr.; formerly 
cramaillére a crook with a rack or notches for 
hanging pots over a fire, a toothed rack, any in- 
dented piece, deriv. of cramai/:~late L. cramacu- 
tum (Capit. Charlemagne De Villis 42) in the 
first of these senses. Perh. f. Dn. &rant hook, or 
some cognate word, The two following technical 
applications of the Fr. word appear in Eng] 

i Field-fortif, An indented or zigzag orm of 
the inside line of a parapet, giving opportunity for 
bringing a greater fire to bear upon the defile. 
(Sto peler) , ? 

1828 J. M. Spearman Brit, Gunner 264 These hurdles. 
are very useful in forming the teeth of the cremailléres in 
the saliant angles of fieldworks, 1859 F. A. Grivritus Arti?, 
Man. (ed. 9) 273 Lengthen the lines hy cremailléres. 

2. tee ae (See quot.) , } 

1884 F. J. Britren Watch § Clockm. 69 Cremaillere.. [is] 
the winding rack of a repeating watch. 

Cremar(e, obs. f, Cramer, Sc., pcdlar, ete. 


Cremaster (krimz:sta:). Pl. -ers, also |] -eres. 
{a. Gr. xpexacrnp suspender (or spec. in Anatomy, 
as in sense 1), f. «peya- to hang.] 


CREMASTERAL. 


1. Anat. The muscle of the spermatic cord, by 
which the testicle is suspended. 

1678 Puitirs, Cremaster, the Muscle, that bolds up the 
Stones. a 1693 Urqunarr Rabelais i. xxvi. 218, 1842 1s 
Witson Anat. Vade M. 187 The Cremaster, considered as a 
distinct muscle, arises from the middle of Poupart’s liga- 
ment. 188: Mivart Cat 243 One delicate layer .. forming 
what is known as the cremaster muscle. 

2. Entom. A name given by Kirby to the hook- 
like processes on the posterior cxtremity, by which 
many lepidopterous chrysalids suspend them- 
selves; extendcd to the dorsal process or tip of 
the abdomen of the pupa of any insect that under- 
goes complete metamorphosis. 

1888 Rotieston & Jackson Anim. Life 153 Pupaof Privet 
Mawk Moth..The tenth somite .. bears..the cremaster .. 
covered with spines which vary mucb in different specimens. 

+ Crema‘steral, a. 04s. rare—1. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] =next. 

168: tr. Willis’ Rom, Med. Wks. Vocab., Cremasteraé, 
muscles belonging to the testicles. 

Cremasteric (krem&sterik), a. [fas prec. 
+-10.) Of or pertaining to the cremaster. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cremasteric artery, a thin branch 
of the deep epigastric artery. 

Cremate (krimet), uv. [f. L. cremal- ppl. stem 
of cremare to burn, consume by fire, cremate.) To 
consume by fire, to burn; spec. to reduce (a corpse) 
toashes. Ilence Crema‘ted /f/.a.; Crema‘ting 
vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 

1874 F. Hatt in Nation (N.Y.) XIX. 425/1 Sadi, or a 
woman who is cremated with her husband. 1878 Axa. Keg. 
127 The construction of a cremating apparatus. 1889 br. 
18 The body of the Marquess of ly was cremated at 
Woking. 1889 /’al! Mali G. 26 Dec, 6/2 Mortuary urns 
containing cremated Greeks’ ashes. 

Cremation (kr/mé'Jan). [ad. L. cremation-cnt, 
n. of action f. cremdre (sec prec.).) The action 
of burning or cremating ; sfec. the reduction of a 
corpse to ashes as a way of disposing of it in lieu 
of interment ; an instance of this practice. 

1623 CockERraM, Cremation, Burning. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
/fydriot. ii. 4 The Solemnities, Ceremonies, Rites of 
their Cremation or enterrment, so seme delivered by 
Authors. 1758 Jonson /d/er No. 87 ? 4 The custom of 
voluntary cremation is not yct lust among the ladies of 
India. 1851 D. Witson Pek, Ann. II. 10. vi. 160 When 
cremation was abandoned for inhumation. 1882 ad! Mall 
G. 6 June 1/2 The creination of Garibaldi..is to be carried 
out in accordance with his last will and testament. 1884 
Pall Mail G.7 Mar. 3/2, Mr. Justice Stephen's recent de- 
cision that cremation .. is a legal proceeding has ., stirred 
the Cremation Society of England to be up and doing. 

Hence Crema‘tionism, sorce-wi., the advocacy 
or ‘cause’ of cremation. Crema‘tionist, one 
who advocates ercmation as a means of disposing 
of the bodies of the dead. 

1884 Fargo (Minnesota) Argus Feb., Cremationism is on 
the increase. 1875 F. S. Haven Earth to Karth 6 The 
Cremationists, whose position I... think untenable. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 22 June 5/3 The revelations made. excited 
the cremationists immensely 5 

Cremator (kréméta1). [a. L. cvemdlor (Ter- 
tullian), agent-noun £. cremdre ; see CREMATE.] 

1. Onc who cremates or practises cremation of 
corpses. 

188: London Post Off. Direct. 1553 (Trades Division) 
Cremators, 1884 Pall Mall G, 1 May 2/1 It is the boast 
of the skilful cremator that under his supervision tbe con- 
tents of the barrel are never exposed to view, 1885 
Academy 16 May 3423. It is.. erroneous to describe the 
aborigines of British Columbia as ‘cremators’. Oaly a 
few of the Northern tribes burn their dead. 

2. A crematory furnace: a. for the combustion 
of rubbish ; b. for the cremation of dead bodics. 

1877 Chr. World 12 Oct. 1/2 Models of hospitals, sewer 
works, and..cremators. 188: Scriéu. Mag. XXII. 799 To 
enable the housekeeper..to dispose of the refuse in a quick 
and cleanly manner, a small cremator, or destructor, has 
been introduced. 1883 Pa/l Mall G. 5 Dec. 10/2 The 
furnace, or ‘cremator’, built close to the deceased's bouse, 
was on the banks of the River Stour. 

Crematovrial, a. [f. next + -aL.] Of or per- 
taining to a crematory or to cremation. 

1887 Chicago Advance 17 Feb. 112 The Crematorial As- 
sociation of Philadelphia is about to erect the largest crema- 
tory in tbe world. . 

rematorium (kremitderiim). [mod.L., in 
form f. cremdt-us, cremator-, derivs. of cremare to 
burn.) =Cremartory sé. 

1880 Times 9 Oct., In the cemetery of Milan, near the 
Crematorium erected a few years ago, a Cinerarium is to be 
erected for tbe preservation of the ashes of the dead. 1884 
St. James's Gas. 8 Feb. 4/2 The new building will be the 
second public crematorium in tbe United States. 

Crematory (kre'mitori), a. and sé, ff. L. 
type *cremdtori-us, {. cremdtor. see above.) 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to cremation. 

1884 Manch. Guard, 26 Sept, 5/4 Belief in the crematory 
process as a sanit measure. 1886 Mortey Life Geo. 
Eliot Crit. Misc. ITT, 94 Leaving as little work, to the 
literary executor, except of the pay crematory sort, as 
did, etc. 1889 Chambers’ Encycl, 11. 556 Crematory fur- 
naces..have been erected. " 

B. sh. A place or establishment for cremation ; 
spec. an erection for the incineration of corpscs. 

3876 L. Tortemacue in Fortn, Rev. Jan. 138 The aspect 
of death might be a little softened, if cemeteries gave place 
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tocrematories. 1885 /iuses 27 Mar. 10 Yesterday morning 
tbe crematory erected at St. John’s, Woking, Surrey, was 
made use of for the first time. 

+Creme, v. Obs. [f. creme, Cream 55.1) = 
CurIsM z. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. xxxi. (1495) 367 
-- with tbe ‘ay chyldern ben cremyd and enoynted. 

Creme, obs. form of Crame, CREAM. 

Cremesin(e, -yn(e, -ye, obs. ff. CRIMSON, 
CRAMOISY. 

(Cremet = Eremite: see List of Spurious 
Words] 


+ Cre‘metous, Cremeuse, 2. Obs. rare. [a. 
OF. cremeteus and cremeus fearful, timid, f. root 
of OF. cremer, cremir, now craindre to fear.) 
Fearful, timid. 

€1477 ra 26 b, As cremetous and doubting the 
recountres of reffuse. lid, 14 b, They of Oliferne were so 
cremeuse..and durst not come out. 

+ Cremeur. 04s. [OF. cremeur' feare, dreade’ 
(Cotgr.), f. OF. cremer: see prec.] Dread. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 46 Kynge of Fraunce and lord of 


so grete Cremeur. fs 
[f. F. evéme or med.L. 


+ Cremify, v. Ofs.—* 
crema, CREAM + -FY.] frans. To make creamy, 
canse to form cream. 

2638 Nassrs Tottenham Crt. w,7 Isinglasse and other 
ingredients to cremifie the soure milke. 

+ Cremil, s/. Obs. Forms: 4 cremyle, -ell, 4-5 
cremyl(1, 5 crymell, -ylL 

{Connexion with ‘crude to plait’ (Halliwell), and evim- 
ple, has been suggested, Cf. next word.] 2 P 

A word used in connexion with certain textile 
fabrics; often applied aéérid. to their borders; 
‘meaning, apparently, open work or lace, or per- 
haps a fringe’ (W. H. Stevenson, in Nottingham 
Borough Records 11. Gloss. s.v.). 

1393 Will of Kent (Somerset Ho.), Flameolum de Cremyle. 
1408 in Notlingham Rec. IL. 52 Pro ij plyces de coton 
cremyll, ijs. vid. 1428 Hill of Lyte, Flameolum vocatum 
crymell, 1448 H/si/ fe aa j crymyll kyrchief. 1483 
Act Rich. I11, c. 8§ 18 The making of any Cloths calle 
Florences, witb Cremil Lists. x1g11-2 Ac? 3 Hen. Vili, 
c.6§8 3 Wollen clothes called Bastardes made with cremyll 
Lystes. [1885 Farrnott Costume I. 136 Cremyll, cotton 
open work, or lace.] 

+Cremil, crimil, v. Ods. [cf prec.) érans. 
? To plait, to geen 

1377 Lanci. P. Pt B. xv. 223 Ac in riche robes rathest he 
walketh, Vealled and ycrimiled {z. ». i-crymeled, y-crymyled, 
ycrymaylid, crymailed] and his crowne sbaue. 

+ Cremitoried, f/. a. Obs. (Meaning obscure.) 

1608 Mippieton Trick fo catch 1. v, Out, you babliam- 
iny, you unfeathered cremitoried quean, you cullisance of 
scabiosity. 

Cremmyn, obs. form of Cram z. 

Cremocarp (kremokarp). ot. [irreg. f. Gr. 
xpepa- to hang, xpepacrds suspended, hanging + 
xapmés fruit.) A species of fructification, occur- 
ring in thc Umbellifers, in which the simple in- 
ferior fruit divides into two indchiscent onc-seeded 
inericarps, which remain for some time suspended 
by their snmmits from the central axis. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 345 1870 Bentiey Bot. 312 The 
Cremocarp is an inferior, dry, indehiscent, two-celled, two- 
seeded fruit, 1885 Bensetr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. Vv. $33 
ACremocarp, where the fruit breaks up into two one-se 
balves or mericarps by the lawn] of the dissepiment or 
* carpopbore ’ along its length. 

Cremona ! (kréméu'na). Name of a town in 
Lombardy, where the art of violin-making reached 
its highest perfection in the 17th and carly 18th 
century. aéfris. Pertaining to or made at Cre- 
mona, as in Cremona fiddle, school, violin ; absol. 
A violin made there. Also (from Fr.) +Cre‘mone. 
Hence Cremone'se a. 

176a Sterxe Tr. Shandy V. xv. 68 Vl stake my Cremona 
toa Jey trump. 1784 SueRipan ae of Swift (T.), A lady 
whisking about her long train .. threw down and broke a 
fine Cremona fiddle. 1 Harrincton Retort Courteous, 
"Twas thieving Pindar, tis well known, Swindled his 
ship's old Cremone. 1875 Emerson Left, & Soc. Aims, 
Quot. & Orig, Wks. (Bohn) HI. 214 The Bible..is like an 
old Cremona; it has been played upon by the devotion of 
thousands of years. 1880 P. Davin in Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 
416 ‘A Cremona’, or ‘a Cremonese violin” ts often incor: 
rectly used for an old Italian instrumeat of any make. 

Cremona 2. (Corruption of Krummuory, 
CromorNe.}] An organ reed-stop of 8-foot tone. 

1660 Specif. of Organ, Whitehall in Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 
$9 Choir Organ..14. Cremona, 1880 P. Davip in Grove 

et. Mus. 1. 416 * ae *, as applied to an ongan ay 
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is a mere ignorant corruption of ‘hrumhorn’. 


lorxins ird. 11. 74 Krummbhorn (i.¢. crooked-horn), Cro- 
morne, Camaeke ‘be Cremonas in the organs built by 
Father Smith (1660) ..were doubtless ‘voiced’ to imitate 
the. .now obsolete crooked-horn. 

{| Cremor. In 7 cremour, [s. L. cremor thick 
jnice obtained by stceping, pressure, or dccoc- 
tion, broth, pap (? related to cremare to burn), 
and obs. F. cremeur ‘a creamie or milkie disposi- 
tion or humor’ (Cotgr.), where the sense is app. 
influenced by ¢véme cream.] 

a. Athick jnice or decoction ; a liquid of this 
consistency: a broth, pap. b. By erroneous asso- 


CRENATION. 


ciation with F. cr2me, CREAM 54.2, a scum gather- 
ing on the top of a liquid. 

a Renouws Disp. 163" Of their cremour 
may be made a certain sorbicle. 1657 Phys. Dict., Cremor, 
the top or flower of any liquor or cream of milk, yeast, tbe 
iy ce of steeped barley, &c, 169: Ray Creation (1714) 27 

e food is swallowed into the stomacb, where, mingled 
with dissolvent juices, it is reduced into a Cbyle or Cremor. 
1757 Wacker in Péid. Trans. L. 128 When the water was ex- 
pod for some days to the air, tbere was a cremor separated 
rom it of a sbining chalybeat colour. 1851-60 Mayne 
Expos. Lex. Cremor, cream; also, any substance floating, 
on, and skimmed from the snrface of a fluid ; also, a thick 
decoction of barley. 

b. Cremor of tartar (=cremor tartari) + cream 
of tartar; see CREAM 56.2 4. 

1656 Ripcrey Pract. Physick 201, Cremor Tartar dis- 
solved in steeled Wine. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour, France 
IV. 16 The chief commodities of tbis conatry. . verdigrease, 
cremor tartari, &c. 

Cremorne (organ-stop) : see CROMORNE, 

Cremosin, -oysin, cremsin, -ysyn, Cre- 
mysy, obs. ff. Crimson, CRAMOISY. 

+Cremp, v. Obs. rare. [Only known in early 
ME.; prob. a, MDu, or LG. hremp-en G—hramp- 


jan), causal of krimp-en ; cf. Craup.] (rans. To 


contract, restrain. 

a1aso Owl & Night, 1785 3ef the thincth that ich mis- 
rempe, Thu stond ajein and do me crempe. {/bid. 509 A 
sumere chorles awedeth, And vorcrempetb, and vorbredeth.] 

Cren, obs. Sc. form of CRANE. 

{| Crena (krin’), Bol., Zool, etc. [mod. L. eréna 
incision, notch, corresp. to It. crena notch, nocke 
(Florio, 1598), F. evene, crenne (6th c.); R. 
Estienne Petit Dict. 1543 has ‘un cren ou crenne, 
crena’, 

The history of this word is very obscure; L, créna in- 


cision, notch, was formerly read in Pliay, H. N. x1. 37. 68 
§ 180; but it is now held to be an error, 50 that the word 


remains without ancient support. But the word, with its de- 
rivative créndtus, has been used freely in mod. L. since the 
16th c. From same date F. has also cre, crax sb., and 
crener v., crené pa. pple. An earlier date for the vb. 1s im- 
lied by the sbs. crende (:—cr2ndta)=‘ crenel’, and creneure 
:—créudtiira) crenature, r2th c. in Godef. For cren a 


still higher antiquity is implied by tbe diminutives erenet 
and crenef (x2tb c, in Littré): see Crenet, Herewith Diez 
associates also Rumansch crenna, Lombardian crena, 
Picdm. eran, But the origin of crena remains uncer- 


tain.] 

1. An indentation, a notch; spec. in Bot. one of 
the notches on a toothed or crenated leaf; Anaté. 
the depression or groove betwecn the bnttocks; 
the longitudinal groove on the anterior and pos- 
terior surface of the heart (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2. A crenated tooth, a scallop; spec. in Bol. a 
round or convex tooth on the margin of a leaf, cte. 
= CRENATURE, CRENEL; Z7fom. a rounded raised 
mark resembling a wrinkle ona surface or margin ; 
Anat. each of the serrations on the edge of the 
external table of the cranial bones by which these 
fit together in the sutures (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Crenate (krint), 5d. Chem. [f. CREN-10+ 


-aTE4,] A salt of crenic acid. 
1838 1. Tnomson Chem. Org. Bodies 152 Crenate of 
manganese. 1863-7a Watts Dict, Chen IL. 03 The npo- 


crenates of the alkalis resemble the crenates, excepting thal 
they are black. 

So Cre‘nated a. 

31838 T, Tomson Chem. Org. Bodies 152 Crenated, ie 
oxide of iron, Obtained when crenic acid is mixed with a 
neutral sulphated peroxide or chloride of tron. 

Crenate (krfne't), 2. Bot., Zool, etc. [ad. 
mod.L. crénatus, {, CrexA, Junius Nomenclator 
1577 has ‘Folium crenatum, pinnatum, feuille 
crenée’.] Having the edge notched or toothed 
with rounded teeth ; finely scalloped. 

1 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xxii, 307 Cat-mint has the 
middle division of the lower lip {of the corolla] crenate. 
1836 Topp Cycd, Anat. I. 711/2 When these projections and 
notches are very fine, the shell is said to be crenate. 1870 
Bextiey Bot. 152 Whea the teeth are rouaded the leaf is 
crenate. 

b. In comb. =CRENATO-. 

gaye Hooter Stud. Flora 129 Leaves .. crenate-dentate. 
Ibid. 330 Leaves. shining, crenate-serrate, ciliate. 

Hence Cre‘nately adv. 

1864 T. Moore Brit. Ferns 47 Lobes of the pinna .. 
with. .a crenately toothed margia. 

Crenate, v. rare. [f. Crenatea.; ef. 16th 
Cube créner.| To produce crenations; to ‘mill’ 
the edge of (coin). ‘ 

1868 Sevp Bullion 279 The stamping and crenating are 
done at one stroke. 

Crenated (krineltéd), ppl. a. 

1. Bot., Zool., ctc.=CRENATE a. 

1688 R, Houme Armoury iw. 15/2 Crenated Leaves {are] 
such as are jagged pe notched. 1826 Kirsy & Sr. 
Entomol. (1828) 1. xxxViil. R The margin of the lips ts 
crenated, 1857 Bircn Anc. Mottery (1858) 1.83 Flat plate 
beads. .which occasionally are crenat 

+2. =CRENELLATED. Obs. rare. 

18aa J. Hopeson in J. Raine Afens, (1857) 1. 40x Crenated 
battlements. : 

Crenation (krinz'fon). Fot., Zool, ctc. [f 
CRENATE: see -ATION.] A crenated formation; a 


CRENATO-, 


ronnded toothing, ¢. z. on the margin of a leaf or 
shell ; scalloping ; a crenature. 

1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 490 ‘The polyps .. have twelve 
short tentacles..in some species they are mere crenations to 
the disk. 1875 H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 3 A well- 
marked stellar crenation, 1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary’'s 
Phaner, 376 In many teeth and crenations of the leaf. 

Crenato- (krinz!'to), combining form of mod.L, 
crénatus CRENATE; crenatcly, crenate-. 

1845 Linptey Sch. Bot. vii. (1858) 124 Leaves .. doubly 
and evenly crenato-serrate, 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 304 
It is represented as crenato-denticulate [= crenately- 
toothed]. 1866 Treas, Bot. 346 Crenato-serrate, when 
serratures are coovex, and not straight. 

Crenature (kre‘nitilur, krin-). Bot. & Zool. 
(£ mod.L. eréndi-us +-URE : cf. OF. creneure.] A 
rounded tooth or denticulation on the margin of 
a leaf, etc. Also sometimes applicd to the notches 
or indentations between the teeth. 

1816 Kiray & Sp. Entomol.(1843) 1. 389 Mining into the 
very crenatures between the two surfaces of the leaf. 1845 
Linpiey Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 26 Leaflets 3-lobed, with ovate, 
rounded crenatures, 1872 Ouiver Elem. Bot. u, 177 The 
leaves .. produce young plants from buds originating in 
the notches (crenatures) of the margin. 

Crenel, crenelle (krenél, krénel), 5d. 
Forms: 5 (f/. creneuls, creneaux), 8-9 cren- 
nel, 9 crenel, -ell(e. [a. OF. (12th c.) crenel, 
pl. crenianus (mod.F. erdéneau, -eaux). OF. variants 
were kernel, karnel, whence also Eng. CARNEI., 
KERNEL q.v. The Fr. word is app. dim. of erez, 
cran notch (of which however Littré has no ex- 
ample before 15th c.) ; see Crena and cf, CRANwy.] 

1. One of the open spaces or indentations alter- 
nating with the merlons or cops of an embattled 
parapet, used for shooting or launching projectiles 
upon the cnemy ; an embrasure: see BATTLEMENT. 
In 2/7, = Battlements, embattled parapet. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey 179 It shold be fasted to the creneaux 
of the walle, with good and stronge crochettes of yron. Jdid. 
cxx. 181 Thenne cam to the creneuls, and put onte his 
heede and called his peple. 1774 T. West Antig. Furness 
(1805) 371 The walls .. in most castles, were topped hy a 
arapet, and a kind of embrasures called crennels. 1813 

coTr Trierm, i, ix, Crenell and parapet appear. 1819 —- 
Leg. Montrose x, The.. palisades should ie artificially 
framed with re-entering angles and loop-holes, or crenelles, 
for musketry. 1877 Dixon Diana IL. vit. i. 174 A high 
curtain of masonry, pierced hy many windows, some mere 
crennels of defence, others embayed and mullioned. 

2. Bot, =CRENATION, CRENATURE. 

1835 Linptey /xtrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 271 When the, .teeth 
are rounded, they become crenels. 

Crenel (kre‘nél), v. rare. Also crennel. [a. 
F. créneler, f. OF. erenel: see prec. Cf. the 
parallel forms CARNEL, KERNEL] ¢rans. a. To 
embattle, to crenellate; also fig. Sce also Cre- 
NELLED. tb. To indent the edge of (a coin), ods, 

{¢ 1330, 1310 see CRENELLED. 1610 Hottanp Camden's 
Sr7t.1.753 Licence to fortifie and kernel his manston house.] 
1697 Evetyn Vuoiso. vii. 225 Crenneling of the small 
and thinner [moneys]. 1840 Brownine Sordedlo t. 284 The 
runnel slipped, Elate with rains.. He..yet trod.. on the 
stubs of living rock Ages ago it crenneled, 1883 H. E. 
Jernincuam Norham Castle 170 A special licence. .for the 
towers to he crennelled. 

Crenelet (krenélét). rare. [f. CRENED sd. + 
-ET.] A small crenel or embrasnre. 

1860 Reape Cloister & H. xiii. LI. 278 With far more 
freedom ..than they could shoot.. through the sloping 
crenelets of the higher towers. 

Crenellate, -elate (krenelet), v [f. F. 
erénel-er +-aTE, The / has been doubled partly 
after crenelled; partly perh, after assumed L. 
*crénella, dim. of créna.] trans. To furnish with 
battlements, to cmbattle; to furnish with embra- 
sures or loopholes, 

185x Turnea Dom. Archit. 157 note, Laurence de Ludlow 
had licence to _crenellate his mansion of Stoke-Say. _ 187 
Cuiery Min. Tact. xvii, 261 Walls that have been loophole 
or crenelated afford material aid. 

Hence Cre‘nellated, crenelated #//. a., em- 
battled. 

1823 Crass Technol. Dict., Crenellated parapet (Fort.). 
1848 Lytton Harold w. vii, Crenellated castles. 1869 tr. 
Lenormant’s Anc. Hist. East \. ww. iv. 459 Vhe roofs of 
Assyrian edifices were flat and terraced, surrounded by a 
crenelated battlement. 

transf, 1881 Atheneum 4 June 754 Crenellated mountain 
tops half clad in snow. 2 

renellation, -elation (krenelé-fan). 

1. The action of crenellating or providing with 
battlements ; the condition of being crenellated. 

1874 Stusns Const, Hist. (1875) II. xxi. 536 The fortifi- 
cation or crenellation of these houses or at i 

2. concr, Embattled work ; a battlement, 

1849 Lyrron Cartons xu. vi. (D.), Octavo ramparts flanked 
with quarto crenellations. 1864 Burton Scot Ady. I, v. 
294 The Scots laird .. perched projecting crenelations or 
bastions on the top corners of his tower. 

3. A notch or indentation. 

In mod. Dicts, 

i Crenellé, -elee, 2. Her. Obs. [a. F. crénelé 
CRENELLED.] Having the edge indented like a 
battlement; ExBatTLEp. 

1986 Ferne Blaz, Gentrie 179 These bendes. .are notched 
or nicked which thing the French worde Crenelle doth very 
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aptlye signifie. 1610 Gettin J/eraddry 11, v. (1632) 65 Hee 
beareth Gules, a Cheefe Crenelle, Argent, 

Crenelled, creneled (kre‘néld), 497. a. [f. 
Cree v. +-ED. Cf. F. erévelé (12th c. in Littré).] 

1. Embattled, crenellated ; having embrasures. 

[¢1330 R. Brune Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14646 Castels .. 
bretaxed and carneled. 1377 Lana, /”. 74. B. va. 78 See 
KERNELED.] 1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 787 Crenelled 
hattlements. 1863 KincLake Crimea (1877) 1V. xiii. 355 
With a crenelled wall for muskets. 

2. Having a notched or indented edge ; in Bot. 
= CRENATE a. 

1727 Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v. Elder Tree, Leaves .. 
sticking to short Stalks, and crenell’d ou the Edges. 1769 
Char. in Anz. Keg. 36/1 An instrument with a crenctled 
edge. 1836 Penny Cyc. V. 242 The calyx is five-lobed.. 
the disk a fleshy crenelled cup. 

Crengle, obs. form of Crincur. 

Crenic (krinik), @ Chem. [£ Gr. xpiuy 
spring, fountain +-10.] In Creaée acid, an organic 
acid, existing, according to Berzelius, in vegctable 
mould, and in ochreous deposits of ferruginous 
waters. (Watts.) 

1838 T. ‘THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 147 Crenic Acid was 
discovered hy Berzelius in the year 1832. 1863-72 Watts 
Dict. Chem. \1. 103 Mulder represents crenic acid by the 
formula Ciz Hiz Os. 

Crenitic (krmitik), @ Geol, [f. Gr. xpivn 
spring of water +-ITE+-1¢.] (See quot.) 

1884 ‘T.Sterry Hunrin Truns. R. Soc, Canada V1. ui 
35 This newly proposed explanation of the origin of crys- 
talline rocks, through the action of springs bringing up 
mineral matters from below, might be called the creztic 
hypothesis, from the Greek xpyey, a fountain or spring. 
1886 Jd. IV. 11. 21 As a result of this continued process, the 
crenitic P ‘oducts themselves will naturally show a diminu- 
tion in the proportion of silica and potash. /é/d. 35 The 
enormous thickness of crenitic rocks which... make up the 
pre-Cambhriair terranes. 


Crenkled, obs. form of CRINKLED, 
Crennel, var. of CRENEL. 


Crenulate (krenizlt), a. Zool,and Bot. [ad. 
mod.L, erénutitus, f. erénula, dim. of créna (sec 
CRENA) + -ATE 1, 
the edge divided into minute rounded teeth ; finely 
notched or scalloped: said of a leaf, a shell, etc. 

1794 Martyn Ronssear’s Bot. xxvii. 414 The second has 
the lip of the nectarycrenulate. 1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 


136 Margin of hase crenulate. 1872 Ouiver Elenz, Bot, App. 
309 Lower petal..3-lobed. .lateral lobes usually. .crenulate, 
Crenulated (krenizle'téd), Ap/. a. Zool. and 
Bot. [f. as prec. +-Ep.] =pree. 
1807 RoxavaGu in Asiatic Res. 1X. 380 A fleshy crenn- 
lated cup, 1870 BentLey Bot. 152 When the leaf is minutely 
erenated it is said to be crenulated, 


Crenulation (kreni#lé'-fon), Zoo/. and Pot. [f. 
as prec. + -ATION.] A erenulated formation; a 
minute ronnded marginal tooth or crenation. 

1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 391 The lamelle are marginal 


crenulations. 1881 R. B. Watson in 97nd. Linn, Soc. XV. 
452 Forming on the upper whorls infrasutural crenulations. 
Crenulato-, combining form of mod.L. créau- 
datus CRENULATE; cf. CRENATO-. 
1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 247 Lamellz crenulato-dentate. 


1852 — Crust. 1. 300 Carapax transversely crenulato- 
lineolate. 


Creoice, -oise, -oix, -oiz: sce Croisez., Cross. 

Creoicerie, var. CRoIsERIE Ods., crusade, 

Creole (krio«l), sé., a. Also 7-8 criole. [a. 
F. eréole, ad. Sp. criollo, native to the locality, 
‘country’; believed to be a colonlal corruption of 
*criadillo, dim. of criado ‘ bred, brought up, reared, 
domestic’, pa. pple. of crfar to breed, etc. :—L. 
credre to CREATE. According to some 18th c. writers 
originally applied by S. American negroes to their 
own children born in America as distingnished from 
negroes freshly imported from Africa; but 
D’Acosta, 1590, applies it to Spaniards born in 
the W. Indies.] 

A. sb. In the West Indies and other parts of 
America, Mauritius, etc. ; orig. A person born and 
naturalized in the country, bnt of Enropean ( usu- 
ally Spanish or French) or of African Negro race: 
the name having no connotation of colour, and in 
its reference to origin being distinguished on the 
one hand from born in Europe (or Africa), and 
on the other hand from aboriginal, 

a, But now, usnally, =creole white, a descendant 
of European settlers, born and naturalized in those 
colonies or regions, and more or less modified in 
type by the climate and snrroundings. 

The local use varies: in the European colonies of the W. 
Indies it is usually applied to the descendants of any Euro- 

eans there naturalized; in Mauritius to the naturalized 

‘rench population. It is not now_used of the people of 
Spanish race in the independent South American states, 
though sometimes of the corresponding natives of Mexico, 
and in the U.S, it is applied only to the Freoch-speaking 
descendants of the early French settlers in Louisiana, etc. 

1604 E. Grimstone tr, D’ Acosta’s Hist, W. Indies W. xxv. 
278 Some Crollos (for so they call the Spaniards borne at 
the Indies). 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. iv. 68 An English 
Native of St. Christophers, a Cirole, as we call all born of 


European Parents in the West Indies. 1737 Common Sense 
(1738) I. 280 As to his Birth and Parentage, I cannot say 


In mod.F. eréntlé] Having | 


CREOSOL. 


whether he is a Native American or a Creole, nor is it ma- 
terial. 1760-7atr. Juan & Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 1.1.iv. 29 The 
Whites may be divided into two classes, the Reureneane and 
Creoles, or Whites horn in the Country. /dée. IL. tx. vii. 
375 (Nova Scotia) French families, some Europeans, and 
others Creoles of the placeitself and from.. Newfoundland. 
1832 Marrvat NV. Forster xx, [She] was a creole—that is, 
born in the West Indies, of French parents. 1836 W. Irvixc 
Astoria(1849)199 A French Creole ; oneof those haphazard 
wights of Gallic origin, who abound upon our frontier, living 
among the Indians like one of their own race. 1864 Sal. 
Hew. 21 May, [In Mexico] there are about a million.. 
Creoles—that is, whites of pure Spznish extraction. 

b. Now less usually = ercole negro: A negro 
born in the West Indies or America, as dis- 
tinguished from one freshly imported from Africa. 

1748 Earthquake of Peri iti. 240 Criollos signifies one 
born in the Country; a Word made by the Negroes, who 
give it to their own Children born iu those Parts. 1760-72 
tr. Juan & Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 1. iv. 31 The class of 
Negroes is .. again subdivided into Creoles and DBozares. 
1863 Bates Mat, Amazon i. (1864) 19 ‘The term ‘Creole’ is 
confined to negroes born in the country. 

B. attrib. or adj. 

1. a. Of persons: Bor and naturalized in the 
West Indies, ete., but of European (or negro) 
descent; see A. Now chicfly applied to the 
native whites in the West Indies, the uative 
French population in Lonisiana, Mauritins, etc. 

1748 Earthquake of Peru iti. 230 A Criole Negro-Woman. 
1771 SMOLLETT //usiph, Cl. (1815) 34 ‘Two negroes, belong- 
ing to a Creole gentleman, who. . began to practise npon the 
French-horn, 1827 O. W, Rosrnts Centr. Amer, 28 Creole 
descendants of Spanish adventurers. 1862 J. M. Lupiow 
fist, U.S.316 note, Vhere are creole whites, creole negroes, 
creole horses, &c. ; andcreole whites are, of all persons, the 
most anxious to be deemed of pure white blood. 

b. Of animals and plants: Bred or grown in 
the West Indies, etc.,, but not of indigenous 
origin. 

1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa’ Voy. (ed. 3) [1. tv. vii. 162 The 
cviodfo or natural bread being unripe plantains. .roaxted.] 
féid, \N. vt. i. 17 Fruits ..of the Creole kind, being Furo- 
pean fruits planted there, but which have undergone con- 
siderable alterations from the climate. 1836 Maccituvray 
tr. /iomnboldt's Trav. xiv. 168 Three species of sugar-cane, 
the old Creole, the Otaheitan, and the Batavian, 1885 Lapy 
Brassey Zhe Trades 263 The active little animals known 
as ‘creole’ horses. ee 

2. Belonging to or characteristic of a Creole. 

1828 G. W. Brinces Ann. Jamaica U1. x. 9 A trait in the 
Creole character. 1839-40 W. Irvine HWolfert's R. (1855) 
27 In an old French creole village. 1884 W. If. Bisnor in 
Llarfer's Mag, Mar. 516/2 The people speak creole French. 

3. Comb., as Creole-crab,a West Indian species 
of crab, 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica (1779) 422 The larger hairy 
Creole-Crab with prickly claws. 

Creolian (kr7s'liin), sé. aud a. ? Obs. 

8 criolian, 9 creolean. [f. CREOLE +-IAN.] 
+A. sb. =Creoue A. Obs, 


1702 Paradoxes of State 13 ‘The American Creolians. 
1748 Earthquake of Pert iti. 239 The Spaniards..born in 
America of white Parents, who are called Crioli or Criolians. 
1766 Goins, Ve. IV. xx, The moment..a Creolian arrives 

rom, oar -. I strike for a subscription, 1827 Scot? 
Nafolcon ii, This lady was a Creolian. 

B. adj. =CRreEOLE B, ? Obs. 

1726 Suetvocke Voy. round World 96 A mixed breed of 
Creolian Spaniards. 1793 Gopwtx Polit, Just. (1796) I. 
94 Born a manorial serf ora Creolian negro. 1842 Orore- 
son Creoleana Pref., The customs. .of Creolean society. 

+Cre‘olism, O¢s. [f. Creone + -Ism.] “The 
fact of being a Creole ; Creole descent. 

1788 J. Ramsay Object. Abol. Slave Tr. Answ, (ed. 2) 49 
The farther back the negroe could trace his Creolism, the 
more he valued himself. 1812 Ann. Reg. (1810) 596 They 
(negroes] feel pride and consequence in being born in a 
new hemisphere, and conceive that to Creolism is attached 
a degree of dignity. ae 

Creolization (kr7:dloizz"-fon). [f. next +-aT10N.] 
The production of a Creole race ; racial modifica- 
tion in the case of Creole animals or plants, 

1890 Harper's Mag. Feb. 416/1 Those extraordinary in- 
fluences of climate and environment which produce the 
phenomena of creolization. 

Cre‘olize, v. [f. CREoLE + -12E.] 

1. intr. To ‘do’ the Creole: see quot. 

1818 J. M'Leop Voy. of Alceste 280 The ladies. .generally 
creolized the whole day in a delectable state of apathy... 
Creolizing is an easy and elegant mode of lounging in a 
warm climate. a 

2. trans. To render Creole; to naturalize in 
the West Indies or adjacent regions. 

Creop, obs. form of CREEP. 

Creophagous (krijp'figos), z. Also kreo-. 
[f. Gr. xpeopdy-os (f. xpeas, xpeo- flesh + -aryos 
eating) + -ous.] Flesh-eating; carnivorous. So 
Creo‘phagist (-dzist), one who uses flesh as food; 
Creo-‘phagism (-dziz’m), Creo-phagy (-dzi) [Gr. 
xpeopayia], the eating of flesh. ip 

1881 Sat. Rev. LI. 569 The average kreophagist is hy 
no means convinced that kreophagy is the perfect way in 
diet. did. 570 Kreophagism leads to alcoholism. Lbid.,, 
The ruling ibe and castes of Europe bave invariably been 
kreophagous. 3885 Ray Lanxester in Encycl. Brit, XIX. 
831/2 Exceptional Sie Bo a Protophytes, parallel at a 
lower level of structure to the insectivorous Phanerogams. 

Creosol (kriéspl). Chem. Also creasol, [f. 
Creos(orE+-0L.] A colourless highly refracting 


Also 


CREOSOTE. 


liquid (Cz Hy» O,) with aromatie odonr and burn- 
ing taste, forming the chief constituent of creosote. 

1863-92 Watts Dict. Chem. II. 103 Creosol, the princi 
constitueut of wood-creosote. 1873 — Fownes’ Chem. 806 
Creasol is a diatomic phenol from guaiacuin. 

Hence Cre‘osyl [-y], the radical of creosol, as 
in creosyl chloride C, H, O Cl. 

187a-9 Watts Dict, Chem, V1. 595 Creosyl chloride .. is 
a limpid strongly refracting oily liquid. 

Creosote (kr7dsdut), 55. Also ereasote, kreo-, 
krea-. [mod. f. Gr. «peo-, comb. form of «péas 
flesh + owleav to save: ef. cornp saviour; the 
formation was intended to mean ‘ flesh-saving’; 
but the Gr. for this would have been xpeo(o)ados.] 

1. A colourless oily liquid, of complex eomposi- 
tion, with odour like that of smoked meat, and 
burning taste, obtained from the distillation of 
wood-tar, and having powerful antiseptic pro- 
perties; diseovered by Reichenbach in 1832. 

1835 Evtiotson in Trans. Aled..Chirurg. Soc.235 It is now 
a year since I began niy trials of Creosote. 1860 G, H. K. 

‘ac, Tourist 164 The creosote distilled from the peat soon 
rendered the fish safe from decay, 

b. Sometimes commercially applied to Car- 
BOLIC ACtw, also distinguished as coal-tar creosote. 

1868-72 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. Commercial creosote 
often consists almost entirely of phenol, but the true 
creosote, obtained by the distillation of wood, is a totally 
different substance. 

2. attrib, and Coms., as creosote-oil, -tank, creo- 
sote-like adj.; ereosote-bush, -plant, a Mexican 
shrnb (Larrea mexicana, N.O. Zygophyllacer) 
having a strong smell of creosote. 

185r Mave Rein Scalf Hunt. xxvi, We passed. .thickets 
of creosote bushes. 1866 7rcas. Bot. 660 Llarreca] mexicana, 
the Creosote plant of the Americans .. its strong creosote- 
like odour renders it so repulsive that no animal will touch 
it. 1889 G. Fixotay Eng. Katkvay 46 Timber, into which 
creosote oil has been forced under pressure. . 

Cre‘osote, v. [f prec. sb.} érans. To im- 
ptegnate with ercosote, as a preservative. 

1846 A, SuckuinGc //ést, Suffolk 75 The timber being 
creasoted..to keep out the worm. 1882 Wuiteneap J/ofs 

7 The practice of creosoting the butt ends preserves thein 
rom decay. 

Hence Creosoted f//. a., Creosoting v4/. sb. ; 
Cre‘osoter, one engaged in creosoting timber. 

1862 Rep. Directors E. Ind, Railw. Comp. 16 Creosoted 
sleepers, 1863 Keader 14 Feb., If the method of creosoting 
were introduced in India. East. Morning News 12 
Apr. 2/9 W. F. W. of Grimsby, late creosoter. 1892 
Daily News 24 Feb. 6/3 The line... is laid upon piles of 
creosoted American pitch-pine. 

Creosotic, erroncous form of Cresoric. 

Crep, obs. pa. t. of CREEP, 

Crepan, erron. f. TREPAN sé. and v, 

Crepance. Farriery. ? Obs. Also 7 fl. ere- 
panches, 8 (sisfr.) erepane. [In 17th c. cre- 
panches, crepances, ad. It. crepacci pl., ‘the 
seratches, cratches, or rats-tailes in a horse... 
little chaps or rifts about the cronet of the horses 
hoofe’ (Florio, t598), f. crepare to crack, chap 
:—L. crepdre to crack, etc.] A sore or wound on 
a horse’s foot ; see quots. 

1610 MarkHaM Afasterp. uu. Ixxxvi. 366 The Scratches, 
Crepanches, or Rats-tailes. .are long, scabby, dry chaps, or 
rifts..on the hinder legges, just from the fetlocke vnto the 
tre of the Curbe. 1727 Braniev Fam. Dict. Crepances, 

Icers in the Fore-part of a Horse’s foot..caused by a 
Hurt receiv’d in leaping over a Bar, or the like. 1758 

ounson, Crepane [a misprint copied in later Dicts.J, 182 
Crana Sechn, Dict, Crepance (Vet.),a chop, or scratel 
in a horse’s leg..which often degenerates into an ulcer. 

+ Cre-pature. Ofs. [ad. L. crepitiira fissure, 
crack, f. crepdre to crack, creak: see -URE.] 

1. AMfed. a. A rmuptnre, hernia; b. A wound, 
crack, or chap in the skin. 

coo Lanfranc's Cirurg. 170 After pe tyme pat pe 
wounde were souded bere wolde leve a crepature. Jéid.292 
Cure cancris & festris & al maner crepaturis. 1582 Hester 
Seer, Phiorav, n. xxi, 100 To helpe the crepature or chappes 
make this Unguent. 

2. (See quots. App. some error.) 

[1706 Pratwips (ed. Kersey), Crepa/ura(Lat,), a Term used 
by Apothecaries, for the boiling of Barley or any other 
thing ‘till it crack.] 1721 Baitey, Crepature(in Physick) is 
when ony thing is boiled till it cracks. 

Crepaud(e, -awnde, var. CRApAuD, Obs, 


| Crépe (krZp). ([F. crépe, in 16th c. crespe:—L. 
erispa curled.] The French word for CRAPE (used 
in that language in the early wider sense, and 
including crépe anglais, which is called crafe in 
English), often borrowed as a term for all crapy 
fabrics other than ordinary black mouming 
erape, 

Crépe de Chine (China crape), a white or other coloured 
crape made of raw silk. Cré#e disse, smooth or glossy crape, 
which is not crégé or wrinkled. Also attrib, 

1825 Ladies Pocket Mag. 1. 140 Dress of white crépe-lisse, 
trimmed at the border with an ornament of puckered tulle. 
1881 Truth 19 May 686/2 A dress. .of white crépe, with silk 
embroidery of jasmine and boneysuckle. 1887 Daily News 
11 May 5/8 This blossom-dress was lightly veiled with crépe 
of wale rose-pink, 1887 Times (Weekly Ed.) 23 Sept. 15/4 
A costume of pearl satin and crépe de chine, 

Ilence Or8pe v. [F. créper}, to frizz, to put up in 
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eurl-papers. Crépé [F.], frizzed. Crépy 2., of 
the nature of crépe. 

1818 Scorr rt. AMid?, xi, It was a pity to waste so much 
paper, which might crepe hair, pin up bonnets, and serve 
many other useful purposes. 1862 if Marryat Vear in 
Sweden 11. 41 Grayish hair, frizzed, in short crépé curls. 
1898 Pall Mall G. 23 June 1/3 A full vest of white crépy 
stuff, 

Crepe, Crepel, -ill, obs. ff. CREEP, CRIPPLE. 

Crepidarian (krepidé>-riin), a. nonce-wd. [f. 
L. crepidari-us shoemaker+-an.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a shoemaker. 

1819 L. Hunt /xdicalor No. 8 (1892) I. 64 His crepidarian 
sculptures indeed are not so well. 

+Crepine, crespin(e. 0s. Also 6 cris- 
pyne, krippin, ereppin, 6-7 crippin. [a. OF. 
crespine, mod. F. erépine (Pr. crespina), f. crespe, 
crépe: see CREPE, CRAPE.]} : 

1. a. A net or caul (of gold or silver thread, silk 
lace, ete.) for the hair, formerly worn by ladies. 
b. A part ofa hood. ce. A fringe of lace or net- 
work for a dais, baldachin, bed, ete. 

¢ 1532 Dewes /nfrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 907 The crispynes, 
les erespines. 1566 ADLINGTON +i puleius u. ix. (1596) 25 
Divers (. .to shew their grace and feature) wil cast off their 
partlets, collars, habilimentes, frontes, cornets and Bh se 
1578 es to Queen in Nichols Progr. 11. 73 By the Lady 
Ratclif, five creppins of lawne, 1892 Lviv A/ydas 1 it, 
Earerings, borders, crippins, shadowes, 1611 Corcr., Cres- 
pine, the Crepine of a French hood. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Sandelslo’s Trav. E. Ind. 64 On their heads they {Guzu- 
ratta women] have onely a thin cap, or cover them witha 
crepine of Lawn wrought with Gold. + Mottrux 
Rabelais w. ii. (1737) 214 The Crepines ot their Hoods, 
their Ruffles. xgaz & Kine Brit. Alerch. 11. 230 Beds, 
Matrasses, Hangings, Coverlids, Quilts, Crespins, Fringes, 
and Molets of Silk. 1860 Fairuoit Costume Gloss, Cres- 
fine, the golden net-caul worn by ladies in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries..The evespine still exists in name 
and fact in Italy. ‘ 

2. Cookery. See qnot. [Cf F. erépine the caul 
enveloping the viscera of an animal. 

1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3) Crepine, a sort of farce wrapp'd 
up in a Veal cawl. 4 

|| Crepita'culum. Zoo/. [L.a rattle} (With 
American Zoologists) The rattle of the rattle-snake. 

its dep (kre'pitant), a. [ad. L. crepitant-en, 
pr. pple. of erepitdre to crackle: also in mod.F.] 

l. Making a erackling noise; crackling, crepi: 
tating. 

18s5 Browntnc Master //ugues xvi, One is incisive, cor- 
rosive ; Two retorts, nettled, curt, crepitant, 1862 H. W. 
Futter Dis. Lungs 249 Theinflamed lung. .is heavier and 
less crepitant undcr the finger, 1873 HoLtanp A. Bonnic. 
192 There came close to my ear a curious crepitant rustle. 

2. Entom, That erepitates (see CREPITATE 2). 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Antomod, xivii. (1828) IV. 401 That 
[subtribe] 10 which the crepitant Eutechina belong. 

Crepitate (kre'pite't), v. [f. L. crepitit-, ppl. 
stem of crepildre to crackle, frequentative of cre- 
pare to crack, ereak : see -ATE.]} 

+1. rntr. To break wind. Oés. 

1623 Cocxrram, Crefitate, to winde or fart. 
Adv, Sir B. Sapskull 1. 149. 
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2. Entom. Of certain beetles: To eject a pungent 
fluid suddenly with a sharp report. (Cf. Bo- 
BARDIER 4.) 


1826 Kirsv & Sr. Enlomod. xii. (1828) IV. 149 The sub- 
stance which they emit when they crepitate. 

3. To make a crackling sound, to crackle: spec. 
of the tissue of the Inngs (also used of the action 
accompanying or producing this sound; cf: Crept- 
TATION 2). 

1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVIL. 559 That [salt]..bears the 
heat of the fire without crepitating. 1877 Roserts //andd&, 
—— 3) I. 378 The part affected is enlarged ; crepitates 
imperfectly. ga Harper's Mag, Apr. 741 The immense 
hall rises,—oscillates,—. .crepitates,—crumbles jnto ruin. 2 

4. To rattle: said of the sound made by the erefr- 
taculum of the rattle-snake. (Cf. CREPITATION 3.) 

Hence Cre-pitating v4/. 56. and ffi. a. 

1852-9 Topp Cyci. Anat. 1V. 595/1 The crepitating sensa- 
tion caused by the friction of the head of the humerusagainst 
the under surface of the acromion. 1853 Kanr Grinnell 
Exp. xxxiv, (1856) 307, I felta something move, The some. 
thing had a crepitating, insectine wriggle. 1883 Knowledge 
13 July 18/2 Starcb..on being pressed between the fingers, 
produces a peculiar sound known as ‘ crepitating’, : 

Crepitation (krepité!fon). [n. of action f. 
L. erepitare: see prec. and -aTIoN. So F. erépita- 
tion (Paré 16th c.).]} ' 

1, A crackling noise; crackling. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Crepitalion, ..a creaking, crashing, 
or ratling noise, 1676 Grew Luctation i. § 6 in Anat, 
Plants i, (1682) 239 Crepitation, when they make n kind of 
hissing and sometimes a crackling noise, 1711 J. GReen- 
woop £ng. Gram. a A Se .implies n more clear crepi- 
tation or crackling. 1 R. F. Burton Dakome Il. 329 
Rattling, esc eg (ponder, with prolonged electric crepi- 
tations. 1879 G. Prescotr Sp. Telephone 127 We bear a 
dry noise, a crepitation similar to that of the spark. 
rea 180g SoutHry in Robberds Afem. W, Taylor IL. 7 The 

nti-jacobin crepitations never reach me. 

2. Afed. and Path. The slight sound and ac- 
companying sensation caused by pressure on any 
portton of cellular tissue in which air és collected, 
or by the entrance of air into the lungsin a certain | 


CREPUSCULAR. 


stage of inflammation; also, the noise and sensation 
observed in the grating together of the ends of 
fractured bones; the erackling noise sometimes 
observed in gangrenous parts when examined with 
the fingers; the eracking of a joint when pniled. 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1834 J. Forszes Laeunec's Dts. Ches? 11 Sometimes in 
cases of empbysema of the lungs. .a species of dry crepita- 
tion is felt by the hand. 1836 Toop Cycé. Amat, I, 157/1 
His right leg presented all the signs of fracture of the fee r 
such as..depression and crepitation above the outer ankle, 
1878 T. Brvanr Pract. Surg. 1, 47 When suppuration or 
sloughing of the cellular tissue has taken place, fluctuation 
or crepitation will be detected, or the parts feel boggy. 

3. The action of rattling: sce CREPITATE 4. 

1878 Coves Bull. U.S. Geol. Surv. IV. 263 The rattle of 
the Crotalus cannot be distinguished from the crepitation of 
the large Western grasshopper. : i 

4. The breaking of wind ; crepitus ventris, rare. 

1822 Blackw, Mag. X11. 599 Openly venting their crepi- 
tations and eructations at table, 

Crepitous (kre-pitas), a. A/ed. and Path. [f. 
L, crepitus (see next)+-ovs.} Of the nature of, 
or such as to produce, crepitus. 

1822-34 Goop Study Med, (ed. 4) II, 12a That crepitons 
dilatation of the pulmonary cells, so strongly marked in 
infancy. 1836 Topo Cycl. Anat. I. 604/1 The strncture of 
the lungs is more flabby and less crepitous than natural. 

|| Crepitus (kre pitds). [L., verbal sb. f. crepare 
to craek, rattle, creak, etc. 

L. Afed. and Path, =CREPITATION 2. 

1807-26 S. Coorer First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 275 Great 
unnecess in {has] frequently been occasioned by the 
custom of feeling for a crepitus, and moving the [fractured] 
limb about..in order to produce it, 1878 A. Hamitton 
Neru. Dis. 115 There is crepitus or rattling in the breath- 
ing. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Crepitus, the crackling noise 
occasioned by pressing a part of tbe body when air is col- 
lected in the cellular tissue. P 

2. The breaking of wind : neually caress ventris, 

1882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Crepitus, term for the discharge up- 
wards, or rejection downwards, of gas or flatus from the 
stomach and bowels. 

Creple, creppell, -le, obs. ff. CRIPPLE. 

fCrépon (kre-poi, krepan). [F. crdfon, in 
16th e. crespon, deriv. of crespe, crépe CRaPE.] A 
stuft resembling crape, but of firmer substance, 
made of fine worsted, silk, or a combination of 


the two. 

1887 Pall Mall G, 19 Dec. 8/2 The bridesmaids, .wore 
dresses of Liberty silk and crépon. 1 Daily News 13 
Sept. a/1 Such a girl wore lately a pale blue crépon dress. 

Grept (krept), Ap/. a. Pa. pple. of Creer v. ; 
spec. in Coal-mining, that has been subjected to 
a ‘ereep’. 

1638 J. Doventy Sermon a5 Acrept in falshood. 1861 
Trans, N. Eng, Inst, Min, Engineers UX, 24 [This] had 
evidently brought on a heavy creep as shown in the sec- 
tion of crept Teed, 1867 W. W. Smvtu_ Coal § Coaé- 
mining 132 The workings are closely filled with rubbish, 
and there remain the isolated crept pillars, only accessible 
by fresh and dangerous gene 

Crept, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Creer v. 

Crepul, obs. form of CRIPPLE. 

+Crepundian. 0és. rare. Also cropundio 
[?-on].” [f. L. erefundia a rattle, a child’s toy.} 

1. ?A rattler or empty talker. 2. A childish toy. 

1589 Nasur Greene's Afenaphon (Arb.) 8 Our quadrant 
crepundios [1616 -ous), that spit e7go in the mouth of euerie 
one they meete. 1655 G. Emmor North. Blast 4 Arvayed 
with Cope nnd Vestment, and many other feat Crepundians. 

Crepuscle ome a kre‘pds'l). Vel ad. L. 
erepuscul-um twilight : see below. wilight. 

1665 PAil, Trans. 1. 12a The reputed Citizens of the 
Moon pe see our Crepuscle, 1860 Mrs. Brrane Under- 
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current At paid dawn or dusty noon, in foggy 
crepuscle or chats, midnight. - 
Cre ascular (kripo'skivliz), a. [f L. ere 


puscul-um+-an. Cf. F. crépusculatre.] 

1. Of or pertaining to twilight. 

1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts § Sc. 1. i, 3 The Difference.. 
between the crepuscular and the Noon-tide Light. rgg1 E. 
Darwin Bot, Gard. 1, Notes 12 The crespuscular atmo- 
sphere, or the region where the light of the sun ceases to 
be refracted to us, is estimated..to be between 40 and 50 
miles high. 1876 G. F. Cuamsers Astron, 67 A faint cre- 
puscular light extending beyond the cusps of the planet. 

2. fig. Resembling or likened to twilight ; dim, 
indistinct. 

1668 PAil. Trans. III. 730 And Pm: ~ I might have 
lost the Crepuscular remains of a ight. 1860 J.P. Ken. 
wepy WW, Wert 11, ix. 157 [The law is] at best, a — 
cular labyrinth. 18: if. James Hawthorne 132 The 
crepuscular realm of the writer's own reveries. , 

b. es. Resembling or likened to the morning 
twilight as preceding the full light of day ; cha- 
racterized by (as yet) tmperfect enlightenment. 

1679 Putrer Afoder, Ch, Eng. (1843) 254 Troponin 
to the first crepuscular and duskish light of those times. 
1997 W. Tayior in Afonthly Rev. XXIV. so9 The favour. 
able influence even of a partial and crepuscular day on the 
morals. .and the happiness of the people. 1842 Motiey Leff, 
fhe A 96 The state of crepuscular civilization to which 
they have reached. 1852 Fraser's Afag. XLVI. 679 That 
crepuscular period, when the historical sense was scarcely 
brought to a full state of activity. Y 

3. Zool. Appearing or active in the twilight. 

1826 Kiray & Sp. Enlormol. xlix. (1828) IV. 525 Crepus- 


CREPUSCULE., 


cular insects. 1877 Coves & Atten NV, Amer. Rodentia 633 
Animals. .of crepuscular or nocturnal habits. 

Crepuscule (kripz'skizl, krespuskizl). Now 
rare, [a. F. erdpuscule, ad, L. crepusculum : see 
below.] Twilight. 

¢1391 Cuaucer Asfro/. u. § 6 The spring of the dawyng 
and the ende of the euenyng, the which ben called the two 
crepusculus. /bid. § 9 Know the quantite of thi crepusculis. 
1789 Mas. Piozzi Fourn. France 11, 202 The crepuscule [is] 
less abrupt in its departure. 1819 H. Busx Banged u. 41 
Coeval with the crepuscule of morn, 1866 J. B. Rose tr. 
Ovid's Fasti v. 183 And when the doubtful crepuscule is 
gone The Hyades appear. A 

Crepusculine (kr/pz’skizlein, -lin), gz. and sé. 
rare. [a. F. erépusculin, -ine, ad. med.L. crepus- 
culin-us, £. crepuscul-um: cf. L. matutinus, ves- 
pertinus ; see -INE.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to twilight ; illuminated by 
twilight, dim, dusky. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 2 Aurora... hed persit the crepus- 
etme lyne matutine of the northt northt est orizone. 16.. 
in Sprat “ist. RX. Soc. 314(T.) Vo take in more or less 
light .. to fit glasses to crepusculine observations, 1876 
G, Merepitn Beauch. Career (1889) 309 The line of downs 
ran luminously edged against the pels morning sky, 
with ie dark landward face crepusculine yet clear in every 
combe, 

+B. sb. The (moming) twilight. Ods. 

1549 Compl. Scot. 53 In the mornyng..it is callit lucifer, 
be cause it auancis the day befor the crepusculine. 

Crepusculous (kr/pyskivles), 2. [f. L. cre- 
puscul-um +-ovs.] Of the nature of twilight; 
dim, dusky, indistinct. (44. and fig.) 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 343 A close apprehension 
of the one, might perhaps afford'a glimmering light and 
crepusculous glance of the other. 1665 GLANVILL Sceps. 
Set. xxii, 140 The beginnings of Philosophy were in a cre- 
pusculous obscurity ; and its yet scarce past the Dawn. 
1822 ExizA Natuan Langreat II. 268. I 

| Crepusculum (kr/pzskizldm). [L. = twi- 
light, a diminutive formation, related to creper 
dusky, dark, creperum darkness.] Twilight, dusk. 

+398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. xxiv. 361 The euentyde 
highte Crepusculum..whanne it is nat certaynly knowe by- 
twene baht and derknesse, 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. 
xxiii, The same time. . That clerkes call Crepusculum at eue. 
1638 Witkins New World 1. (1684) 176 By Observing the 
height of that Air which causeth the Crepusculum, or Twi- 
light. 1840 De Quincey Rhet, Wks. X. 34 Which interval 
we regard as the common crepusculum between ancient and 
modern history. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxv. (1856) 313 
The twilight too, that long Arctic crepusculum, secmed.. 
disproportionally increased in its duration. 

res., crese., Afusic, abbrev. of CRESCENDO. 

Cresce, var. of Crnasé z.! and sd. O6s., increase. 

+Crescence. Ods. [ad. L. créscentia, f. crés- 
cent.em + see CRESCENT and -ENCE. Cf. OF. creis- 
Sance, mod.F, croissance.] Growth, increase. 

1602 Fuipecke and Pt. Parall. 60 In their cressence in 
the wombe, there is but one operation of nature. 1660 tr. 
Paracelsus! Archidoxis \. 1%. 129 There are found to be 
many superfluous Crescences. 1736 Brooke Univ, Beauty 
ul. 322 And towards the morn’s attractive crescence bend. 

!'Crescendo (krefendo). AZus. [It. crescendo 
increasing, pr. pple. of crescere to increase :—L, 
créscére (cf. next).] 

1. A musical direction indicating that the tone is 
to be gradually increased in force or loudness 
(abbrev. eves., crese.). As sb.: A gradual increase 
of volume of tone in a passage of a piece of music ; 


a passage of this description. 

1776 ‘J. CoLuER’ Mus. Trav. 60, I stood still some time to 
observe the diminuendo and crescendo, 1789 Burney His¢. 
Mus 111.530 Domenico Mazzocchi [1626-40]. .first..invented 
characters of crescendo, diminuendo, etc. 1812 W. Crotcu 
Elem, Mus. Comp. 112 The peculiar characteristic of the 
piano forte is its power of varying degrees of loudness and 
softness, either suddenly or by crescendo, diminuendo, 
rinforzando, etc. 1836 R. A. R. in Hone Avery-day Bh. 
Il, 1171 Let these notes be played..with perfect crescendos 
anddiminuendoes, 1889 Chambers’ Cycl. 111. 357 The swell 
of a good organ produces a most perfect feree . P 

b. transf. A gradual increase in loudnessof voice. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 22 Apr. 11 He has not the force. .to 
represent the climbing crescendo of unjust anger and de- 
Spairing sarcasm. 1882 Mrs. Rippeu. Py. Wales’ Garden- 
Party 45 ‘Do you mean that Sir Henry is dead 2’ inter- 
posed Susan, ina gradual crescendo. " 

c. fig. A a increase in force or effect. 

1785 in Sel. Papers Twining Family (1887) 123 The cres- 
cendo of mountains, as we went up the lake, pleased me as 
much, I think, as any crescendo of sound can have pleased 
you. 1884 Symonps Shaks. Predecessors v. 205 Its chief 
Merit as a py is the crescendo of its interest. 1886 F. 
Harrison Choice Bhs. (1888) 30 The intense crescendo of 
the catastrophe, the absolute concentration of interest. 

d. attrib. or as aaj. 

1859 Sat. Rev. VII. 430/2 A crescendo series of appeals to 
the Chairman to call the Commission together. 1870 Muss 
Bripcman &. Lynne 11. iii. 70 ‘ Borrow one!’ said Dicky 
in_a crescendo tone of amazement. 

Crescent (kre'sént), sd. Forms: a. 4-7 cres- 
sant, 5 cressaunt, 5-7 cressent, (8 cresent) ; 
8. 6-7 croissant, 7 croy-, croisant; y. 7- cres- 
eent. [ME. cressant, in 16th c. also croissant, 
a. OF. cretssant, mod.'. crotssant (:—L. eréscent- 
em), pr. pple. of OF. cretstre, mod. croftre:—L. 
crescére to grow. In 17th c. assimilated to the L, 
spelling, already used in the adj.: sec next. 

VoL. II. 
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L. crescens meant simply ‘ growing, waxing’; Columella 
has éuna crescens, the waxing moon, Junxa decrescens, the 
waning moon; hut these words had no reference to shape; 
sense 2 was a medizval development, app. in French.} 


1. The waxing moon, during the period between 
new moon and full. [Cf OF. crezssant the waxing 
of the moon, the first half of the month.] Also fig. 


1530 Patscr. 210/2 Cressent, the newe mone as long as 
it is nat rounde, cressant. 

1620 Fertuam Aesolves xxviii. 88 Thus while he sinnes, 
he is a Decressant; when he repents, a Cressant. 1640 
Futter Yoseph's Coat viii. (1867) 192 They are crescents in 
their waxing, full seas in their flowing. 1649 G. DanieL 
Trinarch., Hen. 1V, coxxvii, A worke ’bove Nature's power, 
To make bis Crescent Orbed in an Hower. 

2. The convexo-concave figure of the waxing or 
the waning moon, during the first or last quarter, 
especially when very new or very old. 

The crescent of the waxing moon has its horns to the 
sper ars left, that of the waning moon has then to his 
right. 

1578 Lyte Dedoens iv. xxxi. 489 Turned rounde like a 
croissant or newe moone. 1890 SHaks, Mids. N. v. i. 246 
Hee is no crescent, and his hornes are inuisible. 1611 
Corar., Croissant, the halfe-moone; in Blazon, a Cressant. 
1616 Surri. & Marku. Country Farme 24 If the higher 
horne of the said croisant be more obscure and darke than 
the lower, 1726 Amurrst Terre fil. xliv. 232 Phoebe’s 
pale cresent. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 11. 349 The bright 
crescent of themoon. 1842 Texnvson Andéey C., A moon, 
that, just In crescent, dimly rain'd about the leaf Twilights 
of airy silver. 

3. A representation or figure of this phasc of the 
moon: & as an oOrmament or embellishment. 
(App. the earlicst sense in English.) 

1309 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) 111. 132 Super feretrum Sancti 
Wilfridi_ de diversis ornamentis per dictum Johannein 
deauratis viz. j curc et j anulo et j cressant ex dono Willelmi 
Bedell. 1483 Cath. Angi. 81/1 A Cressent a bowte be nek, 
torgues, dunnia, 1548 Hatt Chron. 74b, This cresant 
was couered with frettes and knottes made of Iue busshes. 
1647 R. Staryviton Fuvenal 127 On his black shooe a silver 
cressent ‘s worn. 1885 HBipte (R.V.) Fudge. viii. 21 Gideon 
. took the crescents that were on their camels’ necks. 

b. Her. as a charge: see quot. 1882. 

1486 Bk. St. Alban's, Her. Biijb, The ix. baage is Cres- 
sauntis that is to say halfe the moone. c1500 Sc. Poem 
Meraldry 44 in Q. Hitz. Acad., etc. 93 The fader the hole 
[arms], the eldast son deffer{e]nt, quhiche a labelle: a cres- 
sent the secound; third a molet, etc. 1603 Drayton Bar. 
Wars u, xxiv, The Noble Percy... With a bright Cres- 
sant in his Guide-home came. 1882 Cussans Her.102 A Half. 
Moon, with the horns directed upwards, is a crescent..A 
Crescent with the horns directed towards the Dexter, is said 
to be Increscent ; and if towards the Sinister, Decrescent. 


ec. Adopted as a badge or emblem by the 
Turkish sultans, and used within their dominions as 
a military and religious symbol; hence fig. the 
Turkish power, and, as this has been toChristendom 
in recent times the most formidable and aggressive 
Mohammedan power, used rhetorically to sym- 
bolize the Mohammedan religion as a political 
force, and so opposed to the Cross as the symbol 


of Christianity. 

The attribution of the evescext by modern writers to the 
Saracens of Crusading times and the Moors of Spain is a 
historical and chronological error. 

1589 Purtenuam Eng. Poesie u. (Arb.) 117 Selim Em. 
perour of Turkie gaue for his deuice a croissant or new 
moone, promising to himself increase of glory and enlarge- 
ment ofempire. 1614 SELDEN Titles Hon.'162 With the 
Mahumedan Turks, the Croissant. .asa Religious symbole, 
is..commonly set on the top of their Meschits, Seraglias, 
Turrets and such like. 16.. Marve. Britannia § Raleigh, 
Her true Crusada shall at last pull down The Turkish cres- 
cent and the Persian sun, 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iv. 90 
The Crescent gave way to the Cross, the Turks were broken 
to pieces. 1789 Mas. Prozz: Yourn. France 11.43 Why do 
you dress up one..with a turhanand crescent? 1811 Scotr 
Vis. Don Roderick i. xxvii, Before the Cross has waned the 
Crescent’s ray. 1843 Lockuart Anc. Sp. Ball., Flight fr. 
Granadaii, Down from the Alhambra’s minarets were all the 
crescents flung. 1855 H. Reep Lect. Eng. Hist. iv. 120 To 
raise the Christian banner, over the crescent of the Saracens. 
1886 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1888) 331 The Crescent was 
advancing steadily upon Europe. 

d. used as the badge of an order of knighthood 


or as a decorative order. : 

An order of the Crescent was instituted by Charles I of 
Naples and Sicily in 1268, and revived or reinstituted by 
René of Anjou in 1464. A Turkish decoration or order of 
the Crescent for foreigners was instituted by Sultan Selim 
after the Battle of Aboukir in 1799, being first conferred on 
Nelson. 

4. A figure or outline of anything of this shapc. 

[1g72 Gascoicne Flowers (R.), The Christian crew came 
on in forme of battayle pight, And like a cressent cast them- 
selues preparing for tofight. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
xxiv. 88 A very fair es a it self in the form of 
a Crescent.) 1672 Deser. Lake a enevain Phil, Trans. 
VII, 5043 This ¢ hath the figure of a Croissant..This 
Croissant where ‘tis largest, which is from Morges to 
Thonon, is about Five good Leagues over. 1797 Bewick 
Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 130 The hreast is distinguished by a 
crescent of pure white. 1837 Disrari Veuetia1.i, The 
centre of a crescent of woods. 1838 Tiurtwart Greece 11. 
281 As they came near they bent their line intoa crescent. 

§. A row of houses built in the form of the inner 
bow of a crescent moon or arc of a circle. 

First used in the name of ‘the Royal Crescent’ at Bath, 
afterwards used elsewhere, and hence as a generic name. 

1766 Anstrv Bath Guide 45 Old Stucco has just sent A 
plan for a house to be built in the Crescent. 1788 Brrve. 


CRESCENTIFORM. 


Gas. 17 Nov., A plan, elevation and section of the intended 
building to be called the Crescent. 1837 Dickens Pichkw, 
If. xxxv. ae There were blown into the Crescent a sedan- 
chair, with Mrs. Dowlerinside. 1868 Lessons Afjd. Age 299 
The handsome streets, crescents and terraces which form 
the west end of Glasgow. 

6. A small crescent-shaped roll of bread. (O.S.) 

1886 Century Mag. XXXII. 939 At noon I bought two 
crisp ‘ crescents ’, which I ate sometimes at a shop counter, 

7. A Turkish musical instrument consisting of a 
staff with arms, ornamented with a crescent on the 
top, and bearing bells or jingles. 

In mod. Dicts, . 

8. A disease in a horse’s foot (see quots.). 

1728 Braptry Fam, Dict. s.v., Crescents..are really no- 
thing but the Bones of the little Foot that has left its Place, 
and fallen downwards, and the Sole at the Toe appears 
round, and the Hoof above shrinks in. 1823 Crass 7echn. 
Dict., Crescent, a defect in the foot of a horse when the 
coffin-bone falls down, and presses the sole outwards. 

9. Lace-making. (See quot.) 

1882 Cautrinin Dict. Needlework s.v., These crescents are 
raised Cordonnets that enclose the flat stitches of needle 
point laces or join the separate pieces of work together. 

10. Comb., as crescent - formed, -lit, -potnted, 
shaped adjs.3 crescent-like, -wise advys. 

@ 1631 Dravton Iks, II. 761 (Jod.) As, crescentlike, the 
land her breadth here inward bends. 1776 WitHERING § rit. 
Plants (1796) I, 316 Keel crescent-shaped, compressed. 1801 
Soutttry Thalaéa ut. xxxviii, The Sun, Whose crescent- 
pointed horns Now momently decrease. 

Crescent (kre'sént), a. [ad. L. créscent-em, 
pr. pple. of evéseére to grow, increase : see -ENT. 
In II mostly attrib. use of prec.] 

I, 1. Growing, increasing, developing. (Often 
with some allusion to the moon.) 

1574 Hyver Conject. Weather i, When all cressent things 
do bud forth, 1606 Suaxs. Ant. § Clu. i, ro My powers 
are Cressent, and ny Auguring bope Sayes it will come to 
th’ full, @1624 Crakantuore Figtl Dormitans 188 In 
the first the Pope was but Antichrist nascent, in the second 
Antichrist crescent, in the third Antichrist regnant. 1834 
Worpsw. “Lines on Portrait 47 Childhood here, a moon 
Crescent in simple lovelinessserene 1845 Du Quincey Cole- 
ridge & Opium Wks, 1890 V. 196 The wrath of Andrew, 

reviously in a crescent State, actually dilated to a pleni- 

unar orb, 1859 Texnxvson Adaine 447 There is manya youth 
Now crescent, who will come to all Iam And overcome it. 
II. 2. Shaped like the new or old moon ; con- 


vexo-concave, lunulate. 

1603 Hottaxp Plutarche's Rom, Quest. (1892) 33 The 
moone. .beginneth to show herself crotssant in the evening. 
1635 Paaitt Christianogr. 100 Marked with the Moone 
Crescent, which is the Turkish Ensigne. 1667 Mitton 
#, L. 1. 439 With these in troop Came. .Astarte, Queen of 
Heav'n, with crescent Horns. 1725 TurNer in Pi Trans. 
XXXII. 41x An Insect..with..a crescent or forked Tail. 
1831 Brewster Nezton (1855) I. xi. 273 Galileo discovered 
that Venus had the same crescent phases as the waxing and 
the waning moon. 1860 Russet Diary /ndia 1. 359 New 
Orleans is called the ‘crescent city’ in consequence of its 
being built on a curve of tbe river. 

Cre‘scent, v. xonce-wa. [f. CRESCENT 54.] 

1. ¢rans, Toforminto a crescent: sec CRESCENTED. 


2. To border or surround crescent-wise. 

a@1809 Miss Sewarp Lett. VI. 195 (T.) A dark wood 
crescents more than half the lawn, 

Crescentade (kreséntzd),  [f. Crescent sd, 
3C.+-ADE, after crusade.) properly, A religious 
war waged under the Turkish flag; rhetorically, a 
Jthad or holy war for Islam. 

1868 G, Durr Pol. Surv. 65 The further advance of the 
White Czar may yct be met by a crescentade, preached from 
the Caspian far semy inte the least known regions of China. 
1884 Standard 14 Nov. 5/4 He would then lead acres- 
centade to drive the English out of Egypt. 1888 M. Mac- 
Corin Contemp. Rev. Apr. 541 This reactionary crescentade 
against every attempt at intellectual or moral progress be- 
yond the Koran. 

Hence Crescenta‘der. 

1880 Blackw, Mag. Mar. 368 Carried on a litter in rear of 
his cresceptaders. , 

Crescented (kre'séutéd), f4/. a. [f. CREScENT 
5b, +-ED.] 

1. Formed as a crescent or new moon. 

1818 Keats Zadym,. 1. 432 *Tis Dian’s: Jo! She rises 
crescented. 1835 Witus Penctllings 1. iii. 25 The cres- 
cented shore of this lovely bay. 1876 G. F. Cuamsers 
Astron.1. iv. 60 Becoming more and more crescented, it 
approaches the inferior conjunction. — 

e Omamented, or charged, with crescents. 

1818 Topp Dict. s.v. Crescent v., The old heraldick ad- 
jective crescented, i.e. having a crescent. 

3. Adorned with the crescent moon, 2072ce-z5¢. 

e825 Bepoors Afotheosis Poems 98 Crescented night, 
and amethystine stars, And day, thou god and glory of the 
heavens, Flow on for ever | i 3 

Crescentic (krésentik), a. [f. L. créscent-em, 
taken in sense of CRESCENT sd. +-I0.] Having the 
form of a crescent or new moon ; crescent-shaped. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1, 308/1 A large crescentic mem. 


braneous flap, or valve. 1885 H. O. Forers Nat. Wand. 
rv. App, 364 Feathers . tip i with crescentic spots of white, 
Crescentically (krésentikali), adv. [f. prec. 


+-AL+-LY.] Crescent-wise. m 
1873 Trans. Amer, Philos, Soc. X11, 113 Filth segment 
truncate, sixth crescentically emarginate. 
Crescentiform (krése‘ntiffm), a. [f. L. 
créscent-ent + -(1)FORM.] Shaped like a crescent ; 


| crescent-shaped. In mod. Diets. 
147 


CRESCENTOID. 


Crescentoid (kre'séntoid), a. [f. CRESCENT 


+-O0ID.] =prec. 

1887 E. D. Cope Origin of Fittest 250 Neither kind of 
tubercles crescentoid, but united in pairs. 

Crescive (kre'siv), a. [f. L. crésc-erve to grow 
+-IVE.) Growing, in the growing stage. 

3566 Drant Wail. [ierim, K vijb, The dragons..With 
ropper brestes ..do nurse theyr cresyve yonge. 1599 
suaks. ATen. V, 1. i. 66 Vnseene, yet cressiue in his 
facultic, 1824 T. Hocc Carnation 203 To. .renovate their 
crescive faculties. 

+Crese,v. Obs. ?Tocreasc; or to crush. 

e1420 Pallad, on Hus, v. 77 Thai wol be crispe her 
seed yf that me crese, Or with a roll or feet bem sprongen 
res. 

Crese, obs. f. CREASE; var. of CREESE. 

Cre’shawk. dia/. [perh. formed after F. cres- 


seredle kestrel.] The kestrel. 

1802-33 Mostacu Ornith. Dict. 275 Kestrel, Creshawk, 
1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds, Creshawk (Cornwall). 

Creshett, obs. f. Crrsser. 

Cresme, Cresment: sec CHRISM, CREASEMENT. 

Cresol (kre'spl). Chem. Also cressol. [f. 
cres- modification of initial part of creos-ote + 
-ot.]_ An aromatic alcohol of the Benzene group 
(C, H,O), occurring along with carbolic acid in 
coal-tar and creosote. 

There are three isomeric substances having this composi- 
tion, distinguished as ortho-, meta-, and para-cresol. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem, 413 Cressol, a crysiallizable 
solid, homologous with phenol. 1872 Watts Dict. Chen. 
VI. 508 The red powder known in commerce as Victoria. 
sella or Antline-orange is a nearly pure salt of dinitro- 
cresol. 

Hence Cre‘solene, C,H;CH,0, a product ofcoal- 
tar, related to carbolic acid, uscd to impregnate 
the air in sick-rooms, etc., with disinfecting fumes. 
Creso‘tic a. in (ortho-, para-, meta-) cresotic acid 
.C,H,0O,), obtained from the corresponding cresols, 

1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem. 11. 106 Cresotic acid produces 
a deep violet colour with sesquichlorate of iron, 

Cresom, obs. f. Curtsom. 

Cress (kres). Forms: 1 cresse, cerse, corse, 
1-6 kerse, 4 carse, crasse, kers, cres, 4-8 
eresse, 6 kars, 6-7 karsse, 6- cress. Pl. 1 -an, 
2-5 -en; 5-6 kersis, 5- cressea, 6-7 creeses 
(still dial). [OF. eresse, cerse = OLG, *kressa 
fem., MDu., MLG, 4erse, Du. fers (also MLG. 
harse, LG. (Bremen) 4asse), OG. chressa f. 
(chresso m.), MIG. and mod.Ger. &resse, app. of 
native origin:—OTeut. *krasjén-, from root of 
ONG, chresan to creep, as if ‘creeper’. The Da. 
karse, Sw. krasse, Norw. ars, Lettish 4resse, Russ. 
ress, appear to be adopted from Ger. For the 
metathesis of r, in cresse, cerse, cf. GRASS. 

The synonymous Romanic words, lt. crescione, F. cresson, 
Picard kerson, Cat. crexen, med.L, crissonus (oth c. Littré) 
are generally held to be from German, though popularly 
associated with L. créscére to grow (as if from a ft. type 
créscton-ent) with reference to the rapid growth of the plant ] 

1. The commen name of various cruciferous 
plants, having mostly cdible Icavcs of a pungent 
flavour, (Until 19th c. almost always in pl.; 
sometimes constrmed with a verb in the singular.) 
a. spec, Garden Cress, Lefpidium sativum, or 
Watercress, Nasturtium officinale, 

4700 [see b} c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 116 Deos a 
man nasturcium, & odrum naman czrse nemned. 75rd. 11, 
€8 Do ecarban to and cersan and smale netelan and beowyrt. 
1393 Lanct. P.Pi. C. tx. 322 With carses [v.r, crasses, cresses] 
and oper herbes. ¢1420 Padlad, on [/usb, 1.218 Now cresses 
sowe. ¢ 1450 Alphita(Anecd.Oxon.)39 Cressiones, acl. cres- 
souns, auglice cressen. 1533 Ecvot Casé. //elthe (1541) 9 b, 
Onyons, Rokat, Karses(136r Kersis. 1548 Turner Names 
Ss erbes 55 Nasturtium is called ., in englishe Cresse or 

erse, 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. lix. 623 Cresses are com: 
monly sowen in all gardens, 1664 Evetyn Aa/. Hort. 
(1729) 195 Sow also Carrots, Cabbages, Cresses, Nastur- 
tium, 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Cresses, an Herb us’d in 
Sallets; 11 bas no Singular Number. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. 
Vill, 132 To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. 
1830 ‘Tennyson Ode to Memory sy The brook that loves 
To purl o'er matted cress and ribbed sand, 1855 —Brook, 
181, I loiter round my cresses, é x 

. With defining words, applicd to many dif- 
ferent cruciferous plants, and occasionally to plants 
of other Natural Orders resembling cress in flavour 


or appearance; as 
American or Belleisle Cress, Barbarea pracox, Australian 
C.=Golden C.3 Bank C., Sisymbrium officinale, also Bar~ 
barea precox; Yastard C., Thlaspi arvense; Bitter C., the 
gone Corres esp. C.amara; Brown C.= WaTERCRESS} 
hurl’s C,, Lepidium campestre; Cow-C, =prec.; also //e- 
losciadium nodiflorum and Veronica me (Brit. & 
Holl.); Dock-C,, Lapsana comatunis, French C., Bar- 
barca vulgaris; Garden C., Lepidinm sativum; Golden C., 
a variety of prec.; Indian C., the genus 7roprolum: 
Lamb's C., Cardamine hirsuta, Land C., Barbarea vul- 
garis, B. precox, and Cardamine hirsuta; Meadow C., 
Cardamine Be sas 1 Mouse-ear C., Avabis Thaliana; 
Penny-C., Thlaspi arvense: Pepper-C., Teesdalia nudi- 
canlis(Miller Plaxt-.); Peter's C., Crithmium maritinnm 
(Treas. Bot.); Rock C., the genus Avadis; also Crithomum 
maritimum (Treas, Bot.); Spanish C., Lepidiun Carda- 
mines; Spring C., Cardaniine rhomboidea’, Swine’s C., 
Sencbiera Coronopus; ThaleC., Aradis Thaliana; Tooth- 
C,, the genus Dentaria; TowerC., Arabis Turrita; Town 
C., Lepidium sativum; Violet C., lonopsidinm acaule; 
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Wall C., the genus Aradis; Wart C.=Swine's Cress; 
Winter C,, the genus Bavbarea; Wild C.,speciesof Thlaspi; 
Yellow C., Nasturtiuns palustre and N. amphibiunt, 

ayoo Efpinal Gloss. 676 Nasturcium, tuuncressa. a Boo 
Erfurt Gloss. 676 Nasturcium, leccressae. _ ¢ 1000 Sax. 
Leechd, 11. 94 Eacersan getrifula od3e geseod on buteran. 
¢ 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 42 Town cresses, and cresses 
that growene in flode. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 44 
Irio is named in greeke Erisimon, in englishe wynter cresse. 
1562 — /ferbad i. 20b, It may be called in Englishe way- 
cresses, wilde cresses, or sciatica cresses, because the herbe 
is g for the sciatica. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixiv. 95 We 
do now call it Coronopus Ruellij..in some places of Eng- 
land they call it Swynescressis. /éfd. v. lix. 623 This herbe 
is called..in English, Cresses, Towne Kars, or Towne 
Cresses. /did. v, Tai 627 There be foure kindes of wilde 
Cresse, or Thlaspi, the which are not..vnlyke cresse in 
taste. 1597 Gerarn //erdal 11. xiv. (1623) 253 This beauti- 
ful plant is called..in English Indian Cresses, /é/d., Banke 
Cresses is found in stonie places, 1620 Venner Via Recta 
vii. 158 Water-Cresse, or Karsse, is..of like nature. .as 
Towne-Karsse is. 1711 Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVIL. 
381 The largest of these Leaves resemble our Wart or Swines 
Cress. 1851 Batrour Zot. § 822 The —_ fruis of Trefa- 
oltan majus, common Indian cress, has been pickled and 
used as capers. 1866 Treas. Bot, 347 Australian Cress, the 
Golden Cress, a broad yellowish-leaved variety of Lepi- 
dium sativun, P e 

+2. As the typc of something of little worth or 
significance ; in such phrases as not worth @ cress 
(Aerse), not to count (a thing) at a cress. Obs. (Cf. 
rush, straw.) 

c1z2ag £. E. Allit. P, A. 343 For anger gaynez pe not a 
cresse. 1377 Lancu. P. Pi, ib. x. 17 Wisdome and witle 
now is nou31 wortha carse (v.r. kerse], 1380 Sir Kerums, 
5443 Pe Amerel ne dredep hym no3t..pe value of a kerse. 
€1386 Craucer Miller's T. 570 Of paramours ne sette he 
natakers. a1440 Sir Degrev. 191 Y counte hyme nat at 
acres. 

3. attrib, and Comé,, as cress-flower, -green, -taste; 
eress-rocket, a name for the cruciferous genus 


Vella (Treas. Bot. 1866). 

1707 Frover Physic. Pulse-watch 332 The Cresse Tastes, 
Mustard-Seed, Spirit of Scurvy-Grass. 1813 Hoce Queen's 
Wake it Wks. (1876) 32 And pu’ the cress-flower round the 
spring. 1883 Cassel?'s Fam, Mag. Oct. 698/2 The velvet is 
ihe new cress-green..known by the name of ‘cresson'’, 

Cress, var. of CREASE, CREST3; obs. f. CREESE, 

Cressant, -ent, obs. ff. CRESCENT. 

Cressed (kre'séd, krest), a. [f. Cress + -Ep 2.) 
Furnished or adorned with cresses. 

1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V, vu. iv. 139 Cressed brook 
and ever-eddying river. 

+Cre‘sser, Ods. rare. A small ladle or scoop. 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat, Uni. » 366 lf any 
thing groweth hot and boileth, hee keeleth it with a cresser 
(trults futat), lest it boyle over. 

Cresset (kre‘sét). Also 4 orassete, 5 cres- 
cette, cresette, cressete, -yt, 5-6 cressette, 5-7 
-ett, 6 cres(s)hett(e, 7 cressit. [a. OF. craicet, 
craisset, cresse¢ in same sense.] 

1. A vessel of iron or the like, made to hold 
grease or oil, or an iron baskct to hold pitched 
trope, wood, or coal, to be burnt for light ; usually 
mounted on the top of a pole or building, or sus- 
pended from a roof. Frequent as a historical 
word ; in actnal use applied to a fire-basket for 
giving light on a wharf, ctc. 

1370 Afem, Ripon (Surtees) 11. 130, j long cresset. 1398 
Gower Conf. U1], 217 A pot of ertbe, in which he tat 
A light brenning in a cresset. ¢1477 Caxton Yason 
85 The cite as ligbt as it had ben daye by the clarte..of 
torches, cresettes and other fires. 31523 Lv. Berners 
Froiss. 1, cece. 694 The erle ..was comyng..with a great 
nomber of cressettes and lyghtes with hym. 1535 Cover- 
DALE £cedxs. xlviii. 1 Then stode vp Elias tbe prophet asa 
fyre, and his worde brent like a creshetL 1574 tr. Afar- 
lorat’s Apocalips ag As a cresset set vp in a hauen, to shew 
the hauen afar of. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Cresset, an old 
word used for a Lanthorn or burning beacon. 1667 Mitton 
i’, £, 1. 728 Blazing Cressets fed With Naphtha and As 
phaltus. 1782 Fatconer Shipiwr. in. 202 Where bean- 
teous Hero from the turret’s height Display'd her cresset. 
1814 Scorr Ld. of /sles 1. xxiv, Soon the warder's cresset 
shone. 1853 Dickens Reprinted Pieces (1866) 221 Here 
and there, a coal fire in an iron cresset blazed upon a 
wharf. , 

+b. A cavity in a cresset-stone. Ods, 

1593 Kites § Mon. Ch. Durh. (Surtees) 72 A four square 
stone, wherein was a dozen cressets wrought... being ever 
filled and supplied with the cooke as they needed, to give 
light to the Monks. 

2. transf. and fig.; cf. torch, 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv, Prayers (1851) 445 Unto the 
spiruual world the cresset ts thy wisdom, 1581 Marseck 
Bk. of Notes 154 So doth our Sauiour saie of Iohn Baptist, 
that he was a burning and blasing cresset. 1604 Drayton 
Owle 1140 The bright Cressit of the Glorious Skie. 1826 
Scott Woodst. xxxiii, The moon..bung her dim dull cresset 
in the heavens. 1877 Bryant Constellations 13 The re- 
splendent cressets which the Twins Uplifted, Hi 

3. Coofering. A fire-basket used to char the in- 


side of a cask. 

1874 in Kxicut Dict. Mech. 

4. local. ‘A kitchen utensil for setting a pot 
over the fire’ (Bailey (folio), 1730-6). 

5. attrié. and Comb., as cresset-lamp; cresset- 
stone, a flat stone with cup-shaped hollows for 
holding grease to be burnt for light. See also 
CRESSET-LIGHT. 

1875 Farrar Silence § V. v. 90 The stars its cresset lamps, 


—— 


CREST. 


[Cresset, cress. See List of Spurious Words.) 

Cresset, obs. var. of CREESE, Malay dagger. 

+Cre‘sset-light. Os. or arch. A blazing 
cresset ; the light of a cresset; a beacon-light. 

1§a5 in iow e Ave, (1888) App. iii. 170 To be furnyssed 
with his Watche..with Cressett ight borne before them. 
1587 Fremtnc Contin. Folinshed U1. 1291/2 John Cassimere 
--conneied by cresset light and torch light to sir Thomas 
Greshams house. 1610 H¢strio-m. . 269 Come Cressida, my 
Cresset light, Thy face, doth shine both day and night. 1729 
SHELVOCKE Artillery Vv. 356 Those who .. ran about like 
mad People with Cresset- Lights of Sulphur and Dirt. a 1835 
Motnerwet. Merry Gallant, In the Midnight Watcb.. 
When cresset lights all feebly burn. 

Cressol, var. of CRESOL. 

| Cresson (krgson). [Fr.; =Cress.] 

tl. =Cress. Ods. rare. 

1657 Tomunson Renon's Disp. 13 As mucb abhorred Cab- 
bages, as himself did the Cressons. A 

Z. A shade of grecn used for ladies’ dresses. 

1883 Cassell's Fam. Mag. Oct. 698/2 The velvet is the 
new cress-green.. known by the name of ‘cresson" or water- 
cress, 1884 Girl's Own Paper 29 Nov. 1336/1 The newest 
greens are called cresson and ‘fir-green'. 

Cresswort (kre‘swait). Bot. [CREss.] A book- 
name for any plant of the N.O. Cructfere. 

1854 Linntey Sch. Bot. (ed. 14) 32 Order V. Cruciferz, 
or Brassicacea—Cressworis, 1882 Garden 24 June 4390/3 
Hutchinsia petrza is an early spring Cresswort, 

Cressy (kre'si), a. tf CRESS+-Y.] Abound- 
ing in cresses, 

1859 Rusxin Two Paths 214 Rustic bridges over cressy 
brooks. 1859 Texnvson Geraint & Enid 1324 Cressy islets 
white in flower, 

Cressyl, -ic, var. of CRESYL, -IC. 

Crest (krest), sd.) Forms: 4-7 creste, 4- 
crest; also 4-6 creest(e, 4-7 crist(e, 5 krest(e, 
ereyste, 5-7 creast, 6 Sc. creist. [ME. a. OF. 
creste (13th ce. in Littré, also creiste), mod.F. créte, 
=Pr., Sp., It. cresta:—L. crista tuft, plume. } 

L.A ‘comb’, a tuft of feathers, or similar ex- 


crescence, upon an animal’s head. 

1387 Teevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 197 (M4tz.) He.. bad 
anon igrowe a spore on pe leg, and a crest on be heed, as it 
were acok. 1398 — Barth. De P. R, xvii. xxxiii. (1495) 
795 A certen fysshe hauynge a creste lyke to a sawe. 1393 

owER Conf, it 329 A lappewinke made he was .. And on 
his heed there stont upri FA crest in token of a knight, 
1440 Prom, Paro, 102 Creste, of a_byrdys hede, efrrus, 
1513 Dovctas <Eneis xu. Prol. 155 Phebus red fowle hys 
corall creist can steir, 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. g25 Oft 
[the serpent] bowd His turret Crest. 178 Cowrer 7th 
476 The subtlest serpent with the loftiest crest. 1842 Tex- 
nyson Locksley f/ail 18 In the Spring the wanton lapwing 
Gets himself another crest. 

b. fig. In phrases, such as to erect, elevate, let 


| fall one’s erest, used as a symbol of pride, self- 


confidence, or high spirits. Cf. CRESTPALLEN. 
1531 Tinnate Exp. 1 Yoh 27 When the byshoppes sawe 
that ., they beganne to set up theyr crestes. 1606 SHAKs. 
Tr. & Cro it, 380 And make him fall His crest. 1614 
Rareicn //ist. World 1, Bo ‘When began the Argives to let 
fall their crests and sue for peace. 1796 Derxe Regic, Peace 
iii, Wks, VIII. 318 That this faction does... erect its crest 
upon the engagement. 1851 GALLENcA /faly 48: After a 
short explanation.. their crests fell, and..all went away 
satisfied. 
ce, Any feathery-like tuft or excrescence: ap- 


plied ¢. g. to the tail of a comet. 

1387 Trevisa /Yigden (Rolls) VII. 33 Stella comets, pat 
is, a sterre wip a briz3t shynynge crest. 1494 Fasyan Chron. 
vi. exlix, 135, .i, blasynge starrys, or.ii, starrys with crestis 

2. An ercet plume or tuft of fcathers, horse-hair, 
or the like, fixed on the top of a helmet or head- 
dress; any ornament or device worn there as a 
badge or cognizance. 

1380 Sir Ferums, 622 Al anoneward pe helm an he3 ys 
crest a bar adoun & pe cercle of gold pat sat ber-bey. 14: 
Torr. Portugal 1128 The creste, that on his hede shold 
stond, Tlit was all gold shynand. :60g Camnen ent, 
Armories (R.), Creasts being the ornaments set on the 
eminent toppe of the healme.. were vsed auntieatly to 
terrifie the enemy, and therefore were strange deuises or 
figures of terrible shapes. 1824 Macavtay /vry, A thousand 
knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest. 1874 
Wnaittier Eagle's Quill from Lake Superior ix, War- 
chiefs with their painted brows, And crests of eagle wings. 

3. Her. A a, or device (originally borne by a 
knight on his helmet) placed ou a wreath, coronet, 
or chapeau, and bome above the shield and helmet 
in a coat of arms; also used separately, as a cog- 
nizance, upou articles of personal property, as a 
seal, plate, note-paper, etc. 

As it represents the ornament worn on the knight's helmet, 
it cannot ey be borne hy a woman, or by a corporate 
body, as a college or city. (It isa vulgar error to speak of 
the arms or shields of such bodies as crests.) 

a3400-50 Alexander 1837 (Ashmole MS.) To Darius... 
enditis be a pistill, A crest clenly inclosid pat consayued ee 
wordis, 1431 £. £. Wills (4882) 88 A faire stone of Marble 
with my creste, myn armes, my vanturs. 1572 BossrwkLt 
(title), Workes of Armorie deuided into three Bookes, en- 
tituled. .of Cotes and Creastes. 1596 Suaxs. Zan. Shr uu. 
i, 226 What is your Crest, a Coxcombe? 1622 Peacham 
Compl. Gentil. 1, (1634) 15 Mine old Host at Amhem.. 
changed his Coate and Crest thrice in a fortnight. 1837 
Howitt Aum Life un. iv. (1862) 120 A crescent,—the crest of 
the Northumberland family. 


fire b 
a es Church 66 in Leg, Rood (1871) 212 Whan kyngis 


CREST, 


sone bare fleisshly creste. 1g92z Lyty Afidas v. ii, Melan- 
choly is the creast of courtiers’ armes, 1650 Butwer 
Anthropomet, 173 Who have nothing but long Nails asthe 
Crests of idle Gentility. 

4. The apex or ‘cone’ of a helmet; hence, a 
helmet or head-piece. 

1325 Coer de L. 275 Upon hys crest a raven stode. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Sir Thopas 195 Vpon his crest he bar a tour. TAs 
Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 782 Hic conus, a crest. 1§90 SPEN- 
ser #, Q.1. ii. 11 On his craven crest A bounch of heares 
discolourd diversly, 1595 Suaxs. Foku un. i. 317 There 
stucke no ie in any English Crest, That is remoued by 
a staffe of France. 1667 Mitton ?, £. 1v. 988 On his crest 
Sat horror plum’d. _ 1740 SomeRviLLEe Hobbinol n. 416 On 
his unguarded Crest The Stroke delusive fell. @ 1839 Praep 
Poents (1864) I. 22 The feathers that danced on his crest. 

5. The head, summit, or top of anything. 

1382 Wycuir £x, xxviii, 23 Two goldun ryngis, the whiche 
thow shalt putte in either creeste of the broche 1513 
Doucras ncis xu. Prol. 128 Hevynly lylleis .. Oppynnyt 
and schew thar creistis redymyte. 1632 Litucow 7'rav. 
(1682) 71 The Northern wind..doth first munnur at this 
aspiring Oke, and then striketh his Crest with some greater 
strength. 1635 Quartes Lodlems vy. xi, The drooping 
crests of fading flow’rs. 1859 TeNNvSON Eni 827 The 
giant tower, from whose high crest, they say, Men saw the 
fodly hills of Somerset. 1871 Rosset11 Lroy Town xii, 

is arrow’s burning crest. 

b. esf. The summit of a hill or mountain. 

¢1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 731 Per as claterande fro pe crest 
be colde borne rennez. 1400 Morte Arik, 882 Appone 
the creste of the cragge. 1470-85 MaLory Arthurv. v, And 
wente forth by the creast of that hylle. 3160r Hottann 
Pliny 1, 83 The very pitch and crest of the hill, the Scytto- 
tauri do hold. 1681 Corron Wond. Peake 5 At a high 
Mountains foot, whose lofty crest O’re looks the Marshy 
Prospect, 1799 WeLutncron in Gurw. Desf. I. 22 Strongly 
posted on the elevated crest of a rockyridge. 1818 SHutey 
Kev. Islant w. xxxii, O’er many a mountain chain which 
tears Its hundred crests aloft. 


ce. fig. The most excellent, the crown. rare, 


eres £. E. Alit. P. A. 855 Of spotlez perlez paly] beren 
pe creste. 1838 De Quincey The dA venger Wks, 1890 XII. 


339 And yet to many it was the consummation and crest of | 
the 


whole. 1873 Lowri. Ad? Saints 1 One feast, of holy 
days the crest.. All-Saints. 

6. rch. The finishing of stone, metal, ete., which 
surmounts a roof-ridge, wall, screen, or the like ; 
a cresting; sometimes applied to the finial of a 
gable or pinnacle. b, Short for crest-tile (see 11). 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy tt. xi, To reyse a wall With 
batayling and crestes marciall. rgrg i777 of F. Hutton 
(Somerset Ho.), Crest of the Highe Aulter. ¢1530 Lp, 

Erxers A rth, Lyt. Bryt, (1814)188 Than Arthur. .s ypped 
downe thereby tyll he came to the crest of the wall. 1596-7 
S. Fincne in Ducarel fist. Croydon App. (1783) 155 ‘The 
crests as heigh for the safegarde of the windoes. 1601 Hot- 
Lanp Pliny I. 526 Supposing verily there had been tiles and 
crestsindeed. 1610 W. Foikincuan Art of Survey t. vii 14. 
1626 Bacox Sylva § 537 Moss groweth chiefly upon Ridges 
of Houses ..and upon the Crests of Walls. 1866 Rocers 
Agric. § Prices 1. xx. 491 As a rule, crests cost as much by 
the hundred as plain tiles do by the thousand. 


7. An clevated ridge. a. The lofty ridge of a 
mountain which forms its sky line, and from which 
the surface slopes on each side ; the summit line of 
a col or pass; the ridge of a hedge-bank or the 


like. b. Fortif. The top line of a parapet or 
slope. e. A balk or ridge in a field between two 


furrows. d. The curling foamy top or ridge of a 
wave ; the highest part of any undulation. 

€1440 Promp. Parv. 102 Creyste, of londe eryyde, force, 
1830 ES. N. Canppets Dict, Ail, Sc. 21 Four feet and a 
half below the crest of the Parapet. 1850 Lavarp Nineveh 
vii. 151 Two vast rocks formed a kind of gateway on the 
crest of the pass, 1854 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 1.1 
Crests, cradges, and ward-dykes [were] constructed to hol 
off fen-waters, 1864 Ear Dersy /éiad rv. 485 First curls 
the ruffi’d sea With whit’ning crests. 1865 GetKte Scex. 
Geot. Scot. vi. 118 From a rounded and flattened ridge it 
natrows intoa mere knife-edged crest, shelving steeply into 
the glens on either side. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 214. 

8. The ridge or surface line of the neck of a 
horse, dog, or other animal ; sometimes applied to 
the mane which this part bears. 

ts92 Suaks. Ven. § Ad. 272 His braided hanging mane 

‘pon his compass'd crest now stand on end. 1614 MARK- 
nam Cheap Husé. 1. i, (1668) 2 Chuse a horse with a deep 
neck, large crest. 1724 Loid. Gaz. No. 6286/3 Stolen. .a.. 
Gelding ..with Saddle Spots upon his Crest. @ 1849 Sir R. 
Witson A utobiog. (1862) I. ii. 89 My little mare received .. 
a musket-ball throegh the crest of her neck. 1872 Ruskin 
Eagle's N. § 227 The crest, which is properly the mane of 
lion or horse. 

+b. The dewlap of an ox. Oés. 

1607 TorseLt ele Beasts (1673) 58 A long, thick, and 
soft neck ; his crest descending down to the knee. 

9. A raised ridge on the surface of any object. 

1611 Corer. s.v. Aveste, The Crest, of a sword, &c.; a 
sbarpe rising in the middle thereof. 

b. Axat. A ridge running along the surface of 
a bone, as the frontal, occipital, parictal (or sa- 
gittal) crests of the skull, the Jacrymal, nasal, and 
turbinated crests in the face, the iliac, pubic, and 
tibial crests, ete. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 152 Horns. »Slightly bent 
outwards and forwards, the frontal crest pessing bebind 
them, 183: R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat, 149 These svr- 
faces are separated by three edges. The anterior..is called 
the Crest (crista t15iz). a Mivart lem, Anat. 178 The 
ilium has a wide outer su 
is termed the ‘crest’, 


face, the upper border of which | 44. Geo 
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ce. Dental crest: ‘the ridge of epithelium which, 
at the earliest stage of the development of the 
teeth, covers in the dental groove, and from the 
lower layers of which the enamel organ is de- 
veloped” (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

d. Bot. and Zool. A formation resembling a 
crest or ridge, on the surface of an organ. 

1897 Grxarp //ertad t. i, (1633) 2 Leafe, Sheath, eare, or 
Crest. 1830 Lixptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 145 The keel fof 
Polygaia) has an appendage. .called technically a crest, and 
often consisting of one or even two rows of fringes or divi- 
sions. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 392 Lusula pilosa .. crest 
of seeds long curved terminal. 1875 Bexxetr & Dyer 
Sachs’ Bot. 540 When outgrowths occur on the seed, cither 
along the raphe. .oras a cushion covering the micropyle.. 
they are variously called Crest, Strophiole, or Caruncte. 

+10. The middle line of fold in broad-cloth. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. 711, 8 § 4 very hole wolen Cloth 
called brode Cloth shall hold and conteyn in leenght xxiiij 
yerdes..to be measured by the Crest of the same Cloth. 

ll. Comb., as crest-bearer, -feather, + front; 
crést-like, -lopped, -wounding adjs.; crest-board, 
a board which forms the crest or finishing of any 
projecting part of a building; + crest-risen, 
‘ft crest-sunk a, (cf. 1 b and CREStT-FALLEN) ; crest- 
tile, a bent tile used to cover the crest or ridge 
of a roof; crest-wreath (in //er.), the wreath or 
fillet of twisted silk which bears the crest. 

1883 Pal! Mali G. 27 Dec. 3/2 The united crest of Mrance 
and Navarre .. supported by two angels as *crest-bearers. 
1881 Aechanic § 985 If a gutter be made. .the front may be 
finished with a *crest-board. 1836lonp Cycl. Anat. I.291/2 
Yo elevate the “crest-feathers. 1611 Cotcr., Accresté..also, 
cockit, proud, lustie, “creast-risen. 1618 Bratnwair Descr. 
Death 271 Chapfalne, *crest-sunke, drie-bon’d anatomie. 
1477 Act 17 Edw, IV, c. 3 Thaktile, roftile, ou *crestile, 
1611 Cotcr., Enfaistan, a Ridge-tyle, Creast-tyle, Roofe- 
tyle. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. s.v. In Gothic architecture, 
crest tiles are those which, decorated with leaves, run up 
the sides of aieetle or ornamented canopy. 1593 SmAKs. 
Lucr. 828 O vnfelt sore, *crest-wounding privat scarre! 1864 
Boutete Hleraldry Hist. §& Pop. xvii. 265 This *Crest- 
Wreath first appears a little before the middle of the ry4th 
century, i 

+Crest, 542 Obs. [ad. lt. cresta (and pl. 
cresté) ‘a disease. .called the pilcs or hemor- 
thoides’ (Florio) ; a specific use of cresta tuft: sec 
prec.) The disease called piles ; also, corns. 

1569 R. Anvrose tr. Alexis’ Seer. wv. ui. 46 Against the 
Crestes of the piles in thefundiment. 16s: Surgions Direct. 
1x. 244 This kind of Tumor is called ..Cornes in English ; 
aaa thought it good to call them Crest, because they are 
alwayes growing. . 

+ Crest, 54.5, cress. Os. Forms: 5 crees, 
5-6 crestie, cres, cress(e. In Crest-cloth: some 
kind of linen eloth. 

€1430 720 Cookery.bks. 38 Take Rys..bray hem smal 
y-now; & berow a crees bunte syfte hein, 1436 Pol. Poems 


(Rolls) (1859) 11. 164 Creste clothe, and canvasse, 1488 Vili | 


of Elis Brown (Somerset Ho.), A pece of new creste clothe 
conteygnyng xxiij ellys. 1g07 in Kerry St. Laws, Read- 
ing (1883) 234 Paied for ij ells di. of crescloth for to make 
Eve a cote—xd, 62x in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 92 In 
any kerchief, koyfe, crest cloth or shaddow. 

b. A piece or fixed quantity of this cloth. 

1459 Will of Lyghtfote (Somerset Ho.), Crestes panni 
linei vocat[i) crestcloth. 1488 IW1ll of Yonys, j cresse de 
cressecloth. [1866 Rocrrs Agric. & Prices 1V. 555 In the 
earlier years the ‘crest’ appears to be a recognised quantity 
fof linen cloth).] 

Crest (krest), v, [f Crest sé.1 Cf. Cresrev.] 

1. trans. To furnish with a crest; to put a crest, 
cresting, or ridge on (a building). 

e14go Prop. Parv. 102 Crestyn, or arayyn wythe 
a creste (PyNson, or sette on a creest), cristo, 1814 SouTHEY 
Roderick , The Christian hand.. had with a cross Of well- 
hewn stone crested the pious work. 18gr TurNER Dont. 
Archit, IL, v. 215 The Sheriff. .is ordered to crest with lead 
all the passages at Clarendon. 

2. To serve as a crest to; 


crest; to top, to crown. 

1606 Suaxs. Ant. § CZ. v. ii. 83 His legges bestrid the 
Ocean, his rear’d arme Crested the world. 1795 SouTHEY 
Joan of Arevi. 11 Broad battlements Crested the bulwark. 
1856 Ruskin Mod, Paint, 11.1. iii. § 16 The clinging wood 
climbing along their ledges and cresting their summits, 

b. ‘To mark with long streaks, in allusion to 
the streaming hair of the crest’ (Todd). 

1596 Srenser /, Q. tv. £ 13 Like as the shining skie in 
summers night. .Is creasted all with lines of firie light, | 

3. To reach the crest or summit of (a hill, rising 
ground, wave, etc.). - Ae. 

1851 J. H. Newman Cath, tt Eng., In this inquisitive age, 
when the Alps are crested, and seas fathomed. 1877 Kinc- 
LaKE Crimea V1. vi. 75 The..Ravine [was] forbiddingly 
hard to crest. 1860 Mayne Retp in Chamid. Frail. XIV. As 
As we crested each swell, we were freshly exposed to ob- 
servation. : 

4. intr. Toercet one’s crest, raise oneself proudly. 


Now dial. , 

1913 Guardian No. 56? 6 The tale ie dungbil cock, 
he crested well, and bore his comb aloft. 1791 BOSWELL 
Johnson 5 Oct. an. 1773, The old minister was standing with 
his back tothe fire, cresting up erect. sale ot 

5. intr. Of waves: To form or rise into a crest ; 
to curl into a crest of foam. 

1850 Brackie «£schylus 11. 235 Where wave on waye 
cresting on Bristles with angry breath. 1882 Grixte 7ext- 
3 mr. 1 ii. §6 The su) 
to curl and crest as a huge billow. 


to surmount as a 


rficial part of the swell. .begins 


CRESTY. 


Crest, obs. var. of CrEEsE, Malay dagger. 

Crested (kre-stéd), A//. a. Also 6 ereasted, 
6-8 cristed. [f. Crust sé. and v.+-Ep. CLOF. 
eresté, L. cristatus.] 

1. Fumished, topped, or adorned with a crest ; 
wearing or having a crest. 

€ 1380 Sir Perum, 4541 With an hard crested Serpentis fel. 
1481 Caxton Jyrr. i. xvi. 102 ‘The huppe or lapwynche is 
a byrde crested. ¢1620 Z. Boy Zion's Flowers (1855) 135, 
With cristed plumes they fiercely other smite. 1667 Mitton 
P. £. vu, 443 ‘The crested Cock. 1810 Scotr Lady of £. 
1. Introd. ii, Fair dames and crested chiefs. 1851 C. L. 
Ssiru tr. Tasso u,. Ixxxiv, This makes the billow smooth its 
crested head. 

b. sfee. Applied to many species of animals and 
plants distinguished by a crest; =L. ertstatus, -a. 

1796 STEDMAN Surinane IL. xxvii. 300 The crested cagle. 
1802 Bixctry Ania. Biog. (1813) IL. 347 The Crested Pen. 
guins are inhabitants of several ofthe South Sea islands. 
186x Miss Pratt Flower. Pi. VI. 98 Crested Dog’s-tail. 
1882 Garden 16 Sept. 258/3 The Crested Male Fern. 

@. fig. (Cf. Crest sé.) 1b.) 

1618 Botton /lorws w. ix. 307 ‘The miserable overthrow 
of Crassus made the Parthians higher crested. 1757 GRAY 
Bard 1. i, The crested pride Of the first Edward. 

2. Her. Waving a crest of a different tincture 
from that of the body. 

1572 Bossewr tn “lrmorie i. 60), A Basiliske dis played, 
Emeraude, cristed, Saphire. 1766-87 Porxy /fer. Gloss. 

+3. Having raised lines or strin, ribbed. Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xxx. 42 The stalkes [of Rhubarb] are 
straked and crested. 1834 Phaxcuk Brit, Costume 268 
Mandillians. -some plaite 1 and crested [striped] behind. 

4, Maving araised ridge. (See Crest sd. 9.) 

1857 Huxrery Bot, Index, Crested petals. 1856 A. R. 
Wantace in Huxley d/an's Place Nat... (1863) go-a Single- 
crested and donble-crested skulls. : 

tCre‘stel. Ols. rare—'.  [app. dim. of 
Crest sb.: see -EL. Cf. OF. crested, ereted a battle- 
ment.) ?=CREST. 

€1320 Sir Beues 4175 To Beues he smot a dent ful sore, 
pat sercle of gold & is crestel Fer in to pe mede fel. 

Cresten, var, of CuristEeN a, Vés., Christian. 

+ Cre’st-fall, 5. Obs. rare. [A back-formation 
from CREST-FALLEN.] The distemper of a horse 
that is crest-fallen. 

1609 Row anps Auave of Clubles (1843) 44. For any Iade 
he phisicke had..The lampasse, crest-fail, withers greife. 

+ Crest-fall, v. Obs. rare. [f. as prec.) trans. 
To make crest-fallen. 

1611 Corcr. s.v. Rosse, It would anger a Saint, or crest- 
fall the best man liuing, to be so vsed. 

Crest-fallen (kre'st fp:lén), Ad/. a. 

1. With drooping crest; ence, cast down in 
confidence, spirits, or courage ; humbled, abashed, 
disheartened, dispirited, dejected. 

1589 Papfe w. Hatchet Divb, O how meager and leane 
hee lookt, so creast falne, that his combe hung downe to his 
Dill. 1593 Suas. 2 fen. V7, w.i. 59 Let it make thee Crest- 
falne, I, and alay this thy abortitie Pride. 1668 Marvete 
Corr, cv. Wks. 1872-5 I1. 264 He is here a kind of decrepit 
young gentleman and terribly crest-falln. 1860 THACKERAY 
four Georges iii. (1876) 69 Slinking back into the club some- 
what crestfallen after his beating. 

2. Of a horse: see quot. 1725. 

1696 Lond. Gaz, He. gts A grey Gelding. .black mane 
and tail, and a little Crest-fallen. 1725 Braptey Fant. 
Dict. Crestfallen,a Distemper in Horses, when the Part on 
which tbe Main grows, which is the bere Part thereof, and 
call‘d the Crest, hangs either to one Side or the other, and 
does not stand upright as it ought to do. 

Hence Cre‘stfa:lenly adv., Cre-stfa:llenness. 

1854 Lytron What will he w. i, That ineffable aspect of 
crestfallenness ! 1880 Miss Broventon Sec. Th. 1.1. ii. 28 
The Squire is crestfallenly eying the shipwreck of his hopes. 
1890 — Alas! II. xxiv. 125 A look of mortification and crest- 
fallenness. ran 

Crestin, -yn, var. of CurisTEN a. O6s., Christian. 

Cresting (krestin), vél. sd. [f. Crest sd. 
(sense 6) +-1NG1.] Arch, An omamental ridging 
to a wall or roof. : 

= Builder 18 Dec. 9982 The lines of a building are 
best followed by. .placing crestings where objects would be 
artistically enriched by them. 1870 F. R. Wirson CA, 
Lindisf. 48 Roofs. .finished with ornamental tiled cresting. 

Crestless (krestlés), a [See -Less.] With- 
out a crest ; not bearing a crest. 

rs9r Snaxs. 1 Hen. V4, nn. iv. 85 Spring Crestlesse 
Yeomen from so deepe a Root? 1828 Scorr /. Af. Perth 
xiii, Like the crestless churls of England. 1891 Standard 
4 May 5/2 Armless, and crestless, and mottoless. 

Crestiet (kre'stlét). xonce-wa, A little crest. 

1889 Kepent. P. Wentworth III. xvi. 274 The sparkling 
expanse broken. .by jets and crestlets of foam. 

+Crestmarine, Herb. Obs. [a. F. creste- 
marine, créte-marine, in 16th c. also créste-marine, 
in the Herbals Creta marina, the first element 
being a perversion of erithmunt, Gr. xpidpov, xph0- 
voy, inmod. Bot. Crithmum maritimum.) Anold 
name of Samphire. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Batis, an herbe called .. of 
the Frenchmen Crestmarine, in English Sampiere. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens y. xxi. 578 They keepe..branches of Crest- 
marin or Sampier in brine or pickle, to be eaten lyke 
cappers. 16xz CotGr., Creste marine, Sampier, sea Fennell, 
Crestmarine. ; h 

+Cre‘sty, a. Ods. [f. Cresrsé.24-y.] Of 
the nature of or affected with piles. 
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1s69 R. Anpaose tr. 4éexris’ Secr. iv. u. 13 Against the 
Ulemerodes and crestie swellings of the fundiment, 1598 
Frorto, Crestoso, crestie, full of the piles or hemorrhoides, 

+Crestyn. Os. rare—'. [a. OF. crestin, 
eretin in same sense.] A sort of pannier. 

1400-50 Alexander 4687 As gud ware crestyns of clathe 
pe caryon to serue. "3 

+ Creswell. Obs. [? Cf. WELT.] 

tga Bawev, Creswell, the broad Edge or Verge of the 
Shoe-Sole, round about. 

Cresyl (kre'sil). Chem. Also cressyl. [f. 
CreEs-oL + -YL.] The radical C, H, of cresol. 
Cre‘sylate, a salt of cresylic acid. Cresy-le c., 
of cresyl, in Cresylic acid =CRESOL. 

3863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 107 With pentachloride 
of phosphorus, cresylic alcohol yields chloride of cresyl, 
CrHrCl. /id. A mass of slender needles of cresylate of 
potassium or sodium. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. [lygiene 
(ed. 3) 360 The fumes contain carbolic and cresylic acids. 

Cret, crete, var. of Creacut, Ods. 

Cretaceo- (kr/t2'-Jio), combining form of Cre- 
TACEOUS, =‘cretaceous and ——’, as in crefacco- 
oolitic, cretaceo-tertiary adjs. 

1880 Ramsay in Times 26 Aug. 5/4 In... Cretaceo-Oolitic 
-stimes, 1881 Nep. Geol. Explor, N. Zealand 117 ‘Vhe 
Cretaceo-Tertiary rocks. 

Cretaceous kritzfos), a. [f. L. crttace-us 
chalk-like, chalky, f. créfa chalk: see -acEous.] 

1. Of the nature of chalk; chalky. 

€1675 Grew (J.), The cretaceous salt. 1708 J. Puitirs 
Cyder 1. 54 Nor from the sable Ground expect Success Nor 
from cretaceous, stubborn and jejune. 1710 T. Fotrer 
Pharm, Extemp. 119 A cretaceous Electuary. 1841-71 
T.R. Joses Anion Ang. (ed. 4) 787 The lining membrane 
. Secretes Cretaceous matter. 

b. Chalk-like. Aumorous. 

1808 Syp. Smitn Plymley's Lett. vi, Tlove not the creta- 
ceous and incredible countenance of his colleague. 

2. Geol. Belonging to or found in the Chalk 
formation. So Cretaceous group, series, system. 
Cretaceous period; the period during which these 
strata were deposited. 

183a De ta Becne Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 307 The cretaceous 
rocks of south-castern England. 1854 F. C. Baxewet. 
Geol. 66 The chalk and its associated sands have been 
termed the ‘cretaceous system’. 1863 Lvete Antig. Man 
335 During the oolitic and cretaceous periods. 

Creta‘ceously adv., in the manner of chalk. 

1864 in WepsteR, 1882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Cretaceously- 
fruinose, having a white shining incrustation. 

Cretals, ohs. aphetic f. DECRETALS. 

61380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 129 Pe cretals 
and ae es 

+ Cretated, Gi pple. Obs-° [f. L. evétatus.] 

oo Rattey (folio', Cretated, chalked. 

retche, ohs. form of Cratci. 

Crete! (krit). [Cf OF. cretin basket; also 
Teutonic words mentioned under CRADLE.] 

+i. =Cranpie 56.1. Obs. 

1340 Ayend. 137 Pe litel childe..pet wepp ine his crete. 

. = CRADLE 56. 7. dial. 

1887 Kentish Dial, Creet,a cradle, or frame-work of wood, 
placed on ascythe when used to cut corn. 1892 Anctioneer’s 
Catal, Farm Sale near Mlinster, Kent, Scythe and crete. 

+Crete*. Obs. rare. The septnm or division 
between the nostrils. 

1541 CopLann Guycdon'’s Quesi. Chirurg., There are.. 
other small bones lesse pryncypalles .. as isthe bone of the 
crete that deuyde the nosethyrlles. 

Crethe, = Crete), or error for creche, CRATCH. 

Cretic (kritik),@.1 and sé. [ad. L. Crétic-us 
of Cretc, Cretan, f. Créta Crete.] 

_ A. aaj. Belonging to Cretc, Cretan; applied 
in Gr. and Lat. prosody to a particular mctrical 
foot, or to verse characterized by these. B. sé. 
(without ie A metrical foot consisting of one 
short syllahle between two long; = AMPIIIMACER, 

(1586 W. Wease Lng. Poetrie(Arb.) 69 Creticus of along, 
a short, and a long, (as] danngerous.] 1603 HotLanp 
Plutarch's Mor. \xvui. 1257 The Prosodiaque & also the 
Creticke. 1697 Bentiry Phat, (T.), The first verse here 
ends with a trochee, and the third with a crelick. 1867 Jess 
Sophocles’ Electra (1870) ape Although rad noe form a 
cretic foot, a spondee is still admissible in the sth place, be- 
cause Ihe wor wee preceding the cretic is a monosyllable. 
1885 Gitpersteeve Pindar Introd. 73 The passionste cretics 
that abound in that..play (tbe Acharnians). 

+ Cretic (kritik), a2 Obs. rave. [f. L. créta 
chalk +-1c.] Chalk-like; of the hardness of chalk. 


» 1811 Pinkerton Petrat, 302 Hardness, cretic. Fracture, 


slaty. 

+Cre-ticism. Oés. Cretan behaviour, #.¢. lying. 

1614 Rateicn Hist. World vy. v. § 2.650 marg., So dili- 

ent. .[an] Architect of Lies: in regard whereof I may not 

ops him the commendation of Crelicisme. 1656 (see Car- 
TIsM). 

Cretifaction (kritifekfen). (erron. crete-.) 
[f L. créta chalk +-Faction.] =next. 

3866 A. Fuint Princ. Afed, (1880) 58 Calcareous degenera- 
tion, calcification, or cretefaction. 

Cretification (kri:tifikz'fon). [n, of action 
f. Cretiry.] Deposition of ‘salts of lime in a 
tissne of the animal body ; calcareous degeneration. 

18ga-9 Topp Cyct Anal. 1V._537/2 Its appearances 
Sometimes approximate to those of the cretification. 13874 
tea & Siev. Pathol, Anat, 64 Saline earthy matter may 

deposited. inducing a state. .named cretification. 
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Cretify (kritifei), v. [£1.. crea chalk + -Fy, 
repr. a L. type cretificdre.] trans. To impregnate 
with salts of lime. 


1859 Topp Cyct. Anat. V. 419/2 The cretified conlents of 
old abscesses, 


Cretin (kritin). [a. F. crétin (in Eneycl. 
1754), ad. Swiss patois crestin, creitin:—\.. Christi- 
dnum CHRISTIAN, which in the mod. Romanic 
langs. (as sometimes d/a/, in Eng.) means ‘human 
creatnre’ as distinguished from the brutes; the 
sense being here that these beings are really 
human, though so deformed physically and men- 
tally. (Cf. natural.) So, according to Hatzfeld 
and Darmesteter, the Cagots are called in Béarn 
crestiaas.] One of a class of dwarfed and specially 
deformed idiots found in certain valleys of the Alps 
and clsewherc. 

1979 W. Coxe in Ann, Reg. Ww. 92 note, The species of idiots 
Ihave mentioned..who are described by many authors as 
peculiar to the Vallais, are called Cretins. 1834 Mrowtn 
Angler in Wates 1. 239 The Cretin is hardly a human being 
.. They have all immense heads and more immense goitres, 
1879 Knoaz Princ, Med. 4 The offspring of persons with 
goitre are cretins without goitre. 

Hence Cre‘tinage. 

1820 H. Matrnews Diary of [nvalid 314 Crelinage seems 
also to be peculiar to mountainous regions. 

Cretinism (kritiniz’m). [f. pree.+-1su: in 
mod.F. erétinisme.] The condition of a cretin, a 
species of imperfect mental and physical develop- 
ment, or combination of deformity and idiocy, 
endemic in some valleys of the Alps and elsewhere. 

1801 Med. ¥rnl. V. 176 Physical and moral remedies that 
may be employed in preventing the Wen and Cretinism. 
1891 Lancet 3 Oct. Cretinism is becoming more common in 
the Pyrenean and Alpine valleys. 

So Cre‘tinist. 

1858 G. Suitn in Oxford £ss. 266 Some of his( Newman's] 

arty displayed in University matters something of that 
cretinist' tendency which they have since developed in its 
natural sphere. ye 

Cretinize (kritinoiz), v. [£ as prec. + -IZE: 
mod.F, erétiniser.] trans. To reduce to the con- 
dition of a cretin. Hence Cretinized pf/. a. 

1858 Sat, Review V.16/2 No Jesuit, secking to crelinize 
humanity for pious purposes, 1 Daily News yo June, 
Society as usually understood. . would cretinize an archangel. 

ints Freeman /fist. & Archit, Sk. 315 The wretched look 
of the dwarfed, diseased, and cretinized inhabitants. 

Cretinous (kritinas), a. [f. as prec. +-ovs.] 
Of or pertaining to a cretin; of the natnre of 
erctinism. 

1839 Tooo Cyct. Anat. 11. 471/2 The .. cretinous affec- 
tions .. are striking examples of the effect of hereditary in- 
fluence combined with that of .. siluation. 1863 Ruskin 
AMfunera 1. (1880) 146 The whole nalure of slavery being 
one cramp and cretinous contraction. A 

Cretion (kri-fon). oman Law. [ad. L. cré 
é1n-em, n.of action from cernéve to decide, resolve : 
see CeERN.] Declaration of acceptance of an in- 
heritance (see Crern v.); fransf. the period or 
term allowed for this. 

1880 Muirveap Gains u. § 166 If the individual so insti- 
tuted desire to be heir, he must cern within the time for 
cretion. 1880 — Ulfian xxii. § 27 Cretion is a certain.. 
time allowed to the instituted heir for deliberating wbether or 
not it will be for his advantage to enter to the inheritance. 

Hence Cre‘tionary a., of or belonging to cretion. 

1880 Mutsneap Uipian xxii. § 30 Failing to cern within 
the cretionary peri 


od. 

+Cre'tism. Obs.—° [ad. Gr. Kpnriopds Cretan 
behavionr, lying, f. xpyri(ew: sce next, and cf. Fr. 
eretisme (Cotgr.).] (See quot. and CReErTIcIsM,) 

1656 Birount Glossogr., Creticism or Cretisin, the Art of 
coyning or inventing lyes. Hence in later and mod. Dicts. 

+ Cretize (kritaiz), v. Obs. or arch. [ad. Gr. 
xpnyrifey to play the Cretan, te lie, cheat, f. Kpqry 
Crete. (Cf, 7ttus i, 12.)] 

1. intr. To play the Cretan, z.¢. to lie, tell lies. 

1m Gover Comm, Hebr. vi. 17 To lye, was in a pro- 
verbiall speech, said, to cretize, or play the Cretian. | 184a 
Blackw. Mag. U1. 17 He ‘ bounced ‘a little, he * Cretized ‘. 

+ 2. érans. To overreach or ontdo by lying. Obs. 

a 1673 J. Carvt. in Spurgeon 7reas, Dav. Ps. xviii. 26 
He will Cretize the Cretians, supplant the supplanters. 

+ Cretone, cretoyne. Ols. Also 5 critono. 
[a. Ol. cretonndé: see este) A kind of 
seasoned soup or pottage in which rabbits, fowls, 
etc. were boiled, 

Yar Aforte Arth. 197 Connygez in cretoyne, ¢14a0 
ye (1862) y Chekons in cretene tprinted 


scene]. c1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 431 
Critone to Potage. 


| Cretonne (krton, kre'tgn). [a. F. cretonne 
(in Savary Dict, du Comm. 1723), according to 
Hatzfeld and Darmesteter from Crefon, a village 
of Normandy, famous for its linen manufactures. 

The French name ofa strong fabric of hempen 
warp and linen woof; applied in England to a 
stout unglazed cotton eoth printed on onc or both 
sides with a pattern in colours, and used for chair 
covers, curtains, and the like. , 

1870 Dasent Annals Eventf, Life V1. viti. 134 Chair. 
covers and sofa-covers, chintz or tanimy,—crdlounes were 


CREVICE. 


not then invented. 1886 Fruny Folks Ann, 47 In chintz, 
silk, velvet, rep, cretonne, and satin brocatelle. atirth. 
1887 R. N. Carey Uncle Max xix. 149 Pretly cretonne cur- 
tains, 

+Creto'se, a. rare—°, [Cf. next.] Chalky. 

1775 Asn, Cretose, chalky, full of chalk, 

Cretous (kritas), a. rare. [ad. L. crétés-us: 
sec prec. and -ovs.] =prec. 

1805 Luccock Nat. Hoot 280 Hills of a cretous texture 
- divide Hertfordshire from. . Bedford and Cambridge. 

Creu, obs. pa. t. of Crow z. 

Creu-: see CrEv- in CREVICE, etc. 

+Creue, v. Obs. rare. [f. OF. creii, crete, 
pa. pple. of crorstre to grow.] itr. To grow. 

¢14go Sl, Cuthdert (Surtees) 6914, Pe erle.. gart sone 
downe be hewed All Pe wod pat bare creued. 

Creuell, Creuett, obs. ff. Crue,, Cruer. 

Creul, creuse, obs. ff. CBawn v., CRUSE. 

Creutzer, obs. form of Kreutzer. 

Crevace, crevasse, obs, ff. CREVICE. 

Crevasse (krivz's). [a. mod.F. crevasse=OF. 
crevace CREVICE. This F. form has been adopted 
by Alpine climbers in Switzerland in sense 1, and 
in U.S. from the French of Lonisiana, etc., in sense 
2; these being too large for the notion associated 
with the corresponding Eng. form crevice.] 

1. A fissnre or chasm in the ice of a glacier, nsu- 
ally of great depth, and sometimes of great width. 

1823 F. Cuissotp Ascent Aft, Blane 12 The crevasses are 
supposed to be, in some places, several hundred feet deep. 
1872 C. Kine Mountains Sierra Nev. xi. 231 A glacier, 
riven with deep crevasses, yawning fifty or sixty feet wide. 

b. gree. Any similar deep crack or chasm. 

1859 R.F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Frnt. Geog. Soc. XXX. 
213 The broad open prospect of this vast crevasse, 1863 
Dicev Federal St. 1.20 The struggles of the floundering 
horses to drag the carriages out of the ruts and crevasses, 

2. U.S. A breach in the bank of a river, canal, 
etc. ; used ¢sf. of a breach in the /evée or artificial 
bank of the lower Misstssippi. 

1819 Edin, Rev. XXXII. 240 A breach in the Zevée, or a 
ercvasse, as it is termed, is the test calamity which can 
befal the landholder. 1850 B, Tavior Eldorado i. (1862) 7 
The crevasse, by which half the cily had lately been sub- 
merged, was closed, 

Crevasse (kriva's), v. [a. F. crevasse-r to 
form into crevasses, f. crevasse sb.] To fissnre 
with crevasses, Chiefly in Creva‘ssed #//. a., 
having crevasses; fissurcd, as a glacier. 

1855 J. D. Forses Zour Mi, Blanc viii. 100 It is not 
much crevassed. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl VW. xxvii. eg: A 


steep crevassed hill. 189a Pall MatiG.5 Aug. 6/1 The 
glaciers. .are crevassed to the very foot. 


Crevassing (krive'sin), vé/. sd. [f. CRevasse 
v.+-1ING1.] Formation of crevasses. 

1856 Kane 4ovt. Expl. 1. 459 nole, Abrup! fractures and 
excessive crevassing. 1860 TYNoALL Glac, t, x. 281 This can- 
not be the true cause of the crevassing. 

Crevat, obs. form of Cravat. 

Creve, v. Obs. (or dial). [a. F. creve-r to 
burst, split :—L. crefdre to crackle, crack.] 

+1. rnir. To burst, to split. Ods. 

¢14§0 Mirour Saluacioun 2941 The roches..creved both 
“yr and doune. F 

. (Also creave, creeve) Earlier and now dial. 
form of CREE wv. 

Creves, ohs. f. CraYFIsH, CREVICE. 

Crevice (kre-vis),s5. Forms: 4 crevaco,-yee, 
4-5 creveys, (erou-), cravas(o, (erau-), 4-6 
creves, (creu-), 4-7 erevesse, (creu-), 5 crevois, 
creuys, orayues, (cref(fjeys, crefes), 5-6 
oraues, 6 crovisse, craivesse, 5-7 creuice, 6-7 
orouis, (crev-),7 creuas, orevasse, crouise, 7-8 
crevise, 8 orivess, 5- crevice. [ME crevace, a. 
OF. crevace, mod.¥. crevasse :—late L. crepatia, f. 
L. cvepare to creak, rattle, crack: cf. Creve. Al- 
ready in the r4thc. the stress began to be shifted to 
the first syllable, and the nnacccnted second syllable 
to be weakened to -esse, -#sse, -ice. The mod.F. 
form has been re-adopted in CREVassE. 

1. A crack producing an opening in the snrface 
or throngh the thickness of anything solid ; a cleft, 
rift, chink, fissure. 

c1340 Gat. & Gr. Kut. 2183 A creuisse of an olde cragge. 
1382 Wyciir Nekem. iv. 7 The chinys or cravasis be- 
gunnen to be closid. ¢ 1384 Cnaucra //. Fame 2086 Hyt 
gan out cre al somme crevace, ¢x400 Lanfranc’s 
Cirurg. 134 f pe creveis (A/S. B. creffeys}] perse not pe 
brayn scolle. 1552 Hurort, Craues or creues, Vide tn 
chyncke, x56a Tvuanea /ferdad 1. (1568) 167 b, With a 
barcke gapynge and havinge crevisses. x592 W. Perkins 
Case Consc. (1619) 202 Hee sees but one little beame of the 
Sunne, by a small creuise. a1628 Preston New Cozt, 
(1634) 77 There was but a little crevis opened. 1678 tr. 
Gaya's Arms War 73 Care must be had that there be no 
Cracks, Flaws, Crevasses, nor Honey Combs in 
Cylender. 1713 SteeLe Sfect. No. 266” 4 To P ata 
Crevise, and look in at People. 1774 Gotvss. Vat, Hist. 
(17 6) Vi 1, 286 In winter it les hid in the crevices of walls. 
1860 Tynnate Gélac. it. xx. 335 Water .. percolating freely 
through the crevices. .to all depths of the glacier. 

b. sfec.in Afining. A fissure in which a deposit 
of ore or metal] is fonnd. Also attrib. 

187a Ravmonn Statist, Afines 262 The crevice is filled 
with a mixture of carbonate of lead and bunches of unde- 


CREVICE. 


composed galena. 1870 Arcuertry Botrland 175 Gold.. 
known as ‘crevice gold’, from.. being picked out of crevices 
in the bed-rock. 

e. Rarely = CrEvasss, in a glacier. 

3852 Ain. Smitu in Alackw. Mag. LXXI, 53 Tairraz, 
who preceded me, had jumped over a crevice. 

+2. A deep furrow or channel, Obs. Cf. CRE- 
VICED. 

(Quot. 1609 is doubtful). 

1s80 Barer Adv. C 1610 Leaues, wherein Creuises, or 
sma! lines are seene .. folia striata. W. M. Afar in 
Afoone (1849) 18 Pish, your band hangeth right enought, 
what, yet more crevises in your stockings? 

+ Crevice, . [f prec., or ad. F. crevasser s see 
CrEvASsE v.]  ¢vans. To make crevices in; to 
fissure, crack, split. Oés. exc. in pa.pple. CREVICED. 

1624 Worton Elen, Archit. in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 20 
They [the stones] are more apt..to picrce with their points 
and so to crevice the Wall. 

Crevice, obs. form of CRAYFISH. 


Creviced (kre-vist), 4//. @. Also 6 creuised, 
-ished, 6-8 crevissed, 7 -assed. [f. CRrEvIcE sé. 
or %.+-ED.] Having crevices, chinks, or cracks; 
fissured. b. Deeply furrowed or channelled. 


+c. Indented (of leaves, etc.). 

1858-68 Warve tr. Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 10 b, A kynde of 

ulse corne .. havynge.. the codde crevised about. 1578 

VTE Dodoens v. xi, 561 Long narrow leaues, sometimes 
creuished or slightly toothed about the edges, 1583 J. 
Hiceins tr. Funtus’ Nomenclator (N.), Columnu striata... 
a carved or crevissed pillar, with long strakes or lines made 
therin. 1678 tr. Gaya's Arms War 22 It is screwed and 
rifled; that is to say, wrought and crevassed in the inside 
from the Muzzel to the Breech, in form ofa Screw. 1725 
Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Pujube-tree, A rough, rugged 
and crevissed Bark. 1806 J. eaee Birds of Scot 71 
Some green branch That midway down shoots from the 
creviced crag. 1861 Mrs. Norton Lady fa G.1. 44 The 
prisoned streamlet. .undermining all the creviced bank. 

Crevis(e, -ish(e, -isse, -ys(e, obs. ff. Cray- 
FISH, CREVICE, 

Crew! (kr). Forms: 5-7 crue, 5-6 crewe, 6- 
crew. [a. OF. creve increase, augmentation, re- 
inforcement, sb. fem. f. pa. pple. of crotstre to 
grow, increase, ete.; perh. in part aphetic form of 
acrewe, AccRUE, which casily became a cre. 

Documentary evidence for acrewe (in Eng.) is not known 
of so early a date as that for cvewe, In the general sense, 
both words go back to an early date in OF; but in the 
special sense ‘military reinforcement ' Godefroy’s examples 
of crene, acrene are only of 1554-8.) 

I. +1. An augmentation or reinforcement of a 
military force; hence, a body of soldiers organized 
for a particular pnrpose, as to garrison a fortress, 
for an expedition, campaign, etc.; a band or 
company of soldiers. Oéds, 

14855 Rolls of Parl. 34 Hen. VI, c. 46 The wages of ccc 
men ordeigned to be mich him for a Crue over the ordinar 
charge abovesaid. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vir. 444 The erensh 
kynge sent soone after into Scotlande a crewe of Frenshe- 
men, to ayde suche enemyes as Kyng Edwarde there had. 
1548 Hatt Chron. 175b, Sir Simon Mondford with a great 
crew, was appoynted to keep the dounes and the five Portes. 
1550 Acts Privy Council E, (1891) III. 5 It was thought 
necessarie to encrease the crewe of Berwicke with a more 
hombre of men. 1577-87 Howinsnep Chroz. III. 808/2 
To be general! of the crue. .sent into Spaine. 


2. By extension: Any organized or associated - 


force, band, or body of armed men. 

1s7o Levins Afanip. a crewe, caterua. 1575 CHURCH: 
yarp Chippes (1817) 134 To foster and nourishe this crue of 
men in the marshall arte and rules of warre. 1608 SHAKs. 
Per. v. i. 176 A crew ofpirates came and rescued me. 1667 
Mitton P. £, xu. 38 Acrew, whom like Ambition joyns 
With him or under him to tyrannize. 1786 Gunpin AZts. & 
Lakes Cumbid, (2788) 11. 128 Those crews of outlawed 
banditti, who under the denomination of Moss-troopers, 

lundered the country. 1866 Kinastey /ferew. i. (1875) 25 
te had fallen in with Hereward and his crew of house- 
carls, Fe : 

3, A number of persons gathered together in 
association ; a company, 

1579 Lyty ELuphues (Arb.) 5x Don Ferardo one of the 
chiefe gouernours of the citie. .had a courtly crew of gentle- 
women soiourning in his pallaice. 1g90 Spenser /. Q.1. 
iv. 7 There a noble crew Of lords and ladies stood on every 
side, 1632 Mitton L’Adiegro 38 Mirth, admit me of thy 
crew. ie Brome (tite), A Joviall Crew, or the Merry 
Beggars. 1732 Lepiarp Sethos II. vu. 104 About break of 
day. .this monstrous tatter'd crew entered the city. 1832 
W. Irvine Alhambra I, 188 As gaunt and ragged asacrew 


of oo 
. transf, An assemblage of animals or things. 

1607 Rowianns Dr, Mervie-man (1609) 15 A Crew of 
Foxes, all on theeuing set, Togeather at a Counts Hen- 
roost met. 1674 N. Fairnrax Sudk § Sev. To Rdr., The 
same bodies crew of atoms. 1704 Swirr Batt. Bks. (1711) 
af Excrescencies in form of Teats, at which a Crew of ugly 
Monsters were greedily sucking. ee W, Linc. Gloss., 
Crew, a confused crowd. It may applied to lifeless 
things as well as living. ‘You nivver seed such a crew 0” 
plough-jags as we hed to-year’. 

4, A number of persons classed together (by the 
speaker) from actual connexion or common charac- 
teristics; often with derogatory qualification or 
connotation ; lot, set, gang, mob, herd. 

1570 B. Gooce Pop, Kinga. ui. 281 The supped serueth 
for desertes, with papistes euery where .. And Is not this a 
goodly crewe? 158: Mutcaster Positions v. (2887) 35 A 
crew of excellent painters. 1593 SHaxs. 2 Hen. VJ, u. it. 
72 Winke at the Duke of Suffolkes insolence, At Beaufords 
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Pride, at Somersets Ambition, At Buckingham, and alt the 
Crew of them, 1628 Prysnx Loue-lockes 27 They would he 
singular and different from the vulger Crue. 1778 Footr 
Trip Calais u. Wks. 1799 LI. 358 Lady Aitty ..You want 
some tale torun tattling with to the rest of thecrew. Afetty, 
Crew? I don’t understand what your Ladyship means by 
the crew; tho’ we are servants, we may he as good Chris- 
tians as other people, hope. 1884 W. C. Smit A'fddrostan 
80 All the ravenous crew Of jobbers and promoters. 
II. Specific or technieal uses, from 2. 

5. A body or squad of workmen engaged upon a 
partieular piece of work, or under one foreman or 
overseer; a gang. 

In U.S. and Canada es. one of the companies or gangs 
of men engaged together in lumber-cutting, in working 
a railway train, etc. 

1699 Dampier Voy. I. 1. 88, I was yet a Stranger to this 
work, therefore remained with 3 of the old Crew to cut more 
Logwood. x701 Aéerdven Burgh Kec. 21 Apr. Divisions 
into crews for carying sting burdens. 1808 Forsytu Seautics 
ScotZ, V. 434 very four men, which is called a crew, are 
said to quarry one hundred and four thousand slates in a 
year. 1860 Harfer's Mag. XX. 444 A crew consists of 
from twenty to thirty men in charge of the ‘ Boss’, of whom 
two are experienced choppers, two barkers and sled-tenders, 
etc. 1878 Lumberman's Gaz. 9 Feb., Logging crews are 
coming out of the woods there. 

6. Nani. a. A gang of men ona ship of war, 


.placed under the direction ofa petty officer, or told 
off for some particular duty, as manning a boat, etc. 


1692 Order in J. Love Martncr’s Feqwed (1724) 120 Quarter. 
Gunner, Carpenter’s Crew, Steward, Cook. @1700 B, FE. 
Dict. Cant, Crew, Crew, the Coxon and Rowers in the 
Barge or Pinnace, are called the Seats-crew, in distinction 
from the Complement of Men on Board the Ship, who are 
term'd the eben Conaay, not Crew. 1712 W. Rocrrs 
Voy. 7 Henry Oliphant, Gunner, with eight Men call'd 
the Gunners Crew. 1726 Snetvockn Voy. round World 
(1757) 18 ‘To order the cooper and his crew to trim the casks. 
1836 Marryat A/idsh. Easy xxv, Among the boat's crew 
taken with him by Captain Wilson. 1868 Suytn Sailor's 
Word-bk, 222 There are in ships of war several particular 
crews or gangs, as the gunner’s, carpenter's, sailmaker’s, 
blacksmith’s, armourer’s, and cooper’s crews. 

b. The whole of the men belonging to and 
manning a ship, boat, or other vessel afloat. (Now 
the leading scnse.) 

In a general sense the ship’s crew includes all under the 
captain, but ina more restricted sense it is applied to the 
men only, to the exclusion of the officers. 

1694 Smitn & Warrorp Alice. Sev. Late Voy. u. (4711) 170 
Whoever of a Ships Crew sees a dead Whale, cries out Fish 
mine. 1699 Dampter Voy. II. 1. 86 Supposing the Captain 
and Crew would soon be with him, 1726 Adv. Capt. R. 
Boyle 176, 1 did not know how todispose of the Ship and 
the rest of the Crew. 1796 H. Hunter tr.St. Pierre’s Stud. 
Nat. (1799) I. p. tiv, Whe corrupted air. .carries off the seamen 
of our trading vessels by whole crews at once. 1817 W. 
Secwyn Law Nist Prius (ed. 4) 11. 904 Whether the ship 
was thus destroyed. .by the captain and crew. 1847 Grote 
Greece 1. x1. (1862) III. 447 The Egyptians .. had captured 
five Grecian ships with their entire crews, 1893 Whstaker's 
Abnanac 617 The stroke oar in the Oxfor? crew,. Both 
crews came to Putney on the same day. 

Crew °, crue (kr). dia/, Also creuh, crow, 
erough. [app. of British origin; cf. earlier Welsh 
cren, craz, whence the singulative mod. W. crewyr, 
crowyn pen, sty, hovel, Cornish crow sty, hovel, 
hut, crow moh pig-sty, now in Cornwall a ‘pig’s 
crow ’, Breton £raou stable, stall, sheep-cote ; Irish 
cré pen, hnt, hovel; cf. Croo.] 

1. A pen, cote, or fold for animals, as pigs, sheep, 
fowls, 

1669-8: Woruipce Dict. Rust., Seuyn-hull, or Swine-crue, 
ahog sty. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss., Pig’s-crough 
(Cornw.), pig-stye. 1878 Cumbrld, Gloss., Swine creuh,a 
pig-sty 3 a dirty hull or house. ‘ Her house is na better ner 
a swine creuh’. 18979 Shropshire Word-bk., Crew, a pen 
for ducks and geese. [So in Cheshire and Sheffield Gloss.) 

b. Hence crew-yard, a close or yard with sheds 
for cattle. 

1778 'T. Bateman Agistm. Tithe (ed. 2) 61 Confined tothe 
House, or in a crew-yard. 1867 Stamford Mercury 20 
Sept. (in MW. W. Line. Gloss.), With hay and straw, and use 
of crews and sheds..with the use of the crew-yards until 
the sth of Apri! next. 188: Gainsburgh Times 21 Jan., 
The crew-yard will soon be required. : 

2. (In Comwall crow.) A hut, a cabin. 

1880 HW. Cornwall Gloss., Crow, (as in crowd), a hut; a 
small house. 

Crew, pa. t. of Crow z. 

+Crewe. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. crue.] A pot. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal, Feb. 209 Often crost with the 
priestes crewe [g/oss. holy water pott] And often halowed 


with holy-water dewe. 

Crewel (kriél), 54, Forms: 5-6 crule, 6 
erewle, crulle, cruele, croole, croylle, (crue, 
crewe), 6-7 crewell, 6-8 cruel(1, 7- crewel. [Of 
obscure origin; app, the earliest forms were mono- 
syllabie, crude, crewle, croole, some of which are 
still dialectal. 

Connexion with crzéd, s.w. dial. form of Curt, or its Du. 
cognate AruZa curl, krudicx to curl, has been suggested 5 
but the vowel sounds do not agree.] 


1. A thin worsted yarn, (according to Bailey) 
of two threads, used for tapestry and embroidery ; 
also formerly for making fringes, laces, vestments, 


hosiery, etc, ‘ 
These yarns, being produced in different colours and used 


| in combination in the making of one article, are often spoken 


CRIB, 


of in the plural. ‘he name is also applied to the balls or 
Lobbins on which the yarn is wound up for use. ‘The name 
appears to have become ohsolete about 1800, except in 
dialects, and to have been reintroduced to general use about 
1860 in connexion with CREWEL-WorK, q.v. 

1494 in Rogers Agric. § Prices 560/2, 11 07. Crule, 1496 
fbid, /4, 3¥bs. Crule of different colours. rg02 Privy Purse 
Exp. dlez. York (1830) 83 Itm for blake crewle to purfulle 
the rosys vjd. 1553 faz. Ch. Goods in Ann. Litchfield Iv, 
38, ij coopes, on of redd silke, thother of cheked crulle. 
e1gss fev, in H. Hall £7iz. Sec. (1887) 150 A lytle stoole 
covered withe Nedle worcke checkerid wt! white, blewe, & 
tawnye cruell. 1567 Urs & fro. N.C. (Surtees) 250, ij 
longe guishings of croole wrowght wt* the nedle, & a car. 
pett clothe tbit is in workinge with crooles for the same. 
1571 fbid. 364, viij tbs. of sewing crewle. 1625 FLETCHER 
-Voble Gent, v. i, An old hat. .and on it for a hand A skeine 
of crimson ernell, 1653 WALTON stugicr 115 A May-flie, 
you may make his body with greenish coloured crewel. 
1758 Hcusos Crewe, yarn twisted and wound ona knot 
or balt. ¢xgso0in H. Walpole Mertue’s clnecd, faint, (1789) 
IV. 144 While crewel o'er the canvass drawn Becamea river 
oralawn, 1787 Mars. ‘Tiamser Ufcou, Chartty 79 Binders 
herring-boned with coloured Cruel. 1855 Roninson Whitby 
Gloss., Crates worsted of all-colours for fancy needle-work. 
1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Crewel, worsted twisted in 
knots, and sold for tapestry, and embroidery work} now 
called Berlin wool. 1865 Coruh. fag. Feb. 216 In rising to 
recvive him, she threw down her basket of crewels. 

B. The forms erewe, crue occur : peth. as scribal 
crrors. 

1552-3 /uz. Ch, Goods in Ann, Litchfield IV. 10 In this 
chapel! a vestement of grenne crewe, a vestement of redd 
crue, a cope of grenne crue, //id. 41 Vestements of crewe. 

2. Short for CREWEL-WoRK, 

Mod. You might do it in crewel. 

3. attrib. +a. Made of crewel. Ods. or dial. 

1550-1600 [sec Capnis! 2b]. r5s96 Nasur. Saffron Walden 
10 To buy him cruel strings to his bookes. 1599 Porter 
alngry Wom, Abingd. in Haz. Pedsicy VII. 286 He will 
have His cruel garters cross about the knee. 1605 SAKs. 
Learn. iv. 7. 1633 Survey Aird in Cage 1. ii, 1 speak 
the prologne to our mixed audience of silk and crewel 
gentlemen in the hangings [¥. ¢. the tapestry figures]. 1867 
I. Francis Augding i. (1880) 42 A yellow crewel body 
with red hackle and dun turkey wing. . 

b. Pertaining to or embroidered with CreweEL- 
WORKS creqwel yariz =sense I. 

1882 Miss Brapvon Aft, Royal II. iv. 58 Throwing hack 
his dark head upon a crewel anti-macassar. 1887 Paily 
News 21 Nov. 2/7 There is a moderate business doing. .in 
knitting and crewel yarns. 

Hence Crew'el uv. ¢rans. (dial.) to ornament with 
crewel-work embroidery: see also quot. 1869. 
Crew'elist,onc who works crewel-work. Crew'el- 
lery, crewel-work colleetively. (All recent.) 

1869 Lousdale Gloss., Crewel, to cover a ball or other ob- 
ject with particoloured worsted worked in a peculiar man- 
ner. 1876 Mid. Yorksh. Gloss., Creal, to wind twine, or 
anything of the kind, is to creal it..‘'he process of doing 
samplers, or other worsted needle-work, ts spoken of as 
crealing. 188: Standard 16 July 5/2 She was unahle to 
dispose of her crewellery, her fans, 1880 Daily 7¢7., Wanted 
a good crewelist. , 

rewel%, cruel, A local name of the Cowslip 


in Devon and Somerset. 

1847-78 in HaLLiweL. 

Crewel, obs. form of CrveEt. 

Crewels (kriélz), sb. p/. Sc. Also cruels. 
[f F. écrouelles scrofula.] The king's evil, scrofula. 

1660 J. Lamont Diary (1815) 154 (Jam.) The Lady Bal- 
cleuch. .had the cruells in hir arme. “1721 Woprow /fist. 
II, 435 Jam.) His right hand and right knee broke out ina 
running sore, called the cruels. 1818 Scott srt. Midd, 
xlvii, Having a beloved child sick to death of the Crewels. 
1824 — St. Ronan ii, ‘A puir body's bairn that had gotten 
the cruells.’ 1880 Axtrint and Down Gloss., Crucds, the 
king’s evil. : ; 

Crew'el-work. /¢. Work done with crewels 
or worsted yarns; applied to a species of em- 
broidery which became fashionable about 1860, 
in which a design is worked in worsted on a baek- 
ground of linen or cloth. 

1863 E. i; May Stronges of N. 13 In one of the windows 
by a small table, occupied in some crewel work, sat the 
venerable lady. 1885 E. Garretr Aé Any Cost xiv. 255 
Bending over hee crewel work. 

Crewet, -ette, obs. forms of CRruet. 

Crewless (krilés), a. [f Crew] + -LEss.] 
Without a crew. 

1889 Standard 26 Mar., The schooner floated helmless 
and crewless, 

Crewse, crewyse, obs. ff. CRUSE. 

Creyance, Creyme, obs. ff. CREANCE, CREAM. 

Creyer, Creyfish: see CRAYER, etc, : 

Creyse, -ery, var. of CROISE, CROISERY. 

Creyste, obs. form of Crxst. 

Criance, obs. form of CREANCE. 

Criature, obs. f. CREATURE, CREATOR. 

Crib (krib), sd. Forms: 1, 4- crib; also 1, 
5-6 cryb, 3-7 cribbe, 4 kribbe, 4-5 crybe, 4-6 
erybbe, 5 crebe, 7 cribb, krib(b, (erub). [A 
common WGer. sb.: OE. -er2b(6) fem. = OFris. 
cribbe, OS. kribbja (MDnu. cribbe, Du. krib, krible), 
OIG, chripfa (MHG. and mod, G. kripfe). Sup- 
posed to be etymologically related to MHG. krete 
masc. basket, which may again stand in ablaut 
relation to orb, Corr: see Kluge, Franck.] 

1. A barred receptacle for fodder used.in cow. 


CRIB. 


sheds and fold-yards; also in fields, for beasts 
lying out during the winter; a CratcH. (In 
nearly all early quots. applied to tbe manger in 
whicb the infant Christ was laid; cf. CratcH sd.) 

arooo Crist 1426 (Gr.) Ic leg cildgeong on crybbe. 
¢ 1200 Orin 3711 Te Laferrd Jesu Crist Wass 1e33d inn 
asse cribbe. a 1300 Cursor M. 11253 (Cott.) Ina cribhe sal be 
funden. 1340 Hampote Pr. Consc, 5200 Born..and layd.. 
In a cribbe, bytwen an ox and an asse. ¢1400 Afol, Loll, 
97 Pe oxe knowip his weldar, and pe as be crib of his lord. 
1535 CovERDALE Job xxxix.g Wyll the vnicorne be so tame 
as. .toabyde still by thy cribbe ? 1577 B. Gooce s/eresbach's 
Aiusé, tu. (1586) 142 b, Serpents, that many tymes He hid 
under their [sheep's] Cribbes. 1602 Suaxs. fam. v. ii. 87 
Let a Beast be Lord of Beasts, and his Crib shall stand at 
the Kings Messe. 19713 Pore Afessiah 79 The steer and 
lion at one crib shall meet. 1847 Marrvat CAsldr. N. 
Forest v, The animal could move about a little and eat out 
of her crib. 1884 West Sussex Gas.25 Sept. Advt., Circular 
iron and oak bullock cribs, 

b. &. C. Ch. A representation of the manger in 
which the infant Christ was laid, erected in churches. 

1885 Catholic Dict. s.v., The present custom of erecting a 
crib in the churches at Christmas time..began during the 
thirteenth century. 

c. Astron, ‘The star-cluster Presepe in Cancer. 
155r Recorpe Cast. A’now/?l. (1556) 266 Cancer containing 
8 stars, beside a cloudy tract which is named y* Manger or 
Crybbe. 1718 R. Cumpertanp Orig. Gentinm Antig. 
(1724) 93 The constellation Cancer, in which the Aselli and 
their crib is plac'd. 

2. ‘ The stall or cabin of an ox’ (J... 

a1340 Hampote /*sudter 512 Nete sall noght be in kribbis. 
1611 Bisce /vov. xiv. 4 Where no Oxen are, the crib is 
cleane, 1841 Lane Avad. Nfs. 1.13 Whe Merchant..went 
to the bull's crib, and sat down there, and the driver came 
and took out the bull. 1879 Cassell’'s Techn, Educ. WW. 
416/2 The calf-house .. should he .. divided into separate 
sparred cribs or hutches. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Crib, a 
small cote to put young calves in. 

3. A small babitation, cabin, bovel; a narrow 
room ; fig. a confined space. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. 71, i. i. 9 Why rather (Sleepe) lyest 
thou _in smoakie Cribs.. hen in the perfum'’d Chambers of 
the Great? 1840 CLoucn 4 mours de Voy.1.6 The world.. 
Whithersoever we tum, still is the same narrow crib. 1886 
Besant CAsldr. Gibeon tu. vi, Vhere were no confessional 
cribs and no candles. 1887 Haut Caine Deemster xxviii. 
185 Shutting himself in this dusty crib, the Bishop drew 
from under the bed a glass-covered case. 

b. Thieves'slang. A dwelling-bouse, shop, pub- 
lic-hotse, etc. 70 crack a crib: see CRACK v, 11, 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flask Dict., Crib, a house, sometimes 
applied to shops. 1838 Dickess O. 77iw#st xix, Now, my 
deur, about that crib at Chertsey. 
Parsons & W. xxii, The grocer’s crib, as he called it. 

ec. A lock-up; a brtdewell. /oca/, 

1847-78 in HALLIweELL. 1879 in Shropshire Word-bk. 


4. fig. A‘ berth’, ‘place’, sttuatton. s/ang. 

1865 Hatton Bitter Sweets vii, It's a snug crib this. _ 

5. A small rectangular bed for a child, with 
barred or latticed sides. (Sometimes /oosely = 
cradle.) 

1649 Bury Wills (1850) 220 One trundle bedstead and an 
halfe trundle hedstead, a cribb. 1838 Wesster, Crid.. 6. 
A small frame for a child to sleep in. 1832 Hr. MartTinzau 
Weal or Woe vii. 86 Fergus was kneeling at the foot of the 
child’s crib. 1857 W. Cotiins Dead Secret (1861) 77 Hav- 
ing a nurse to engage and a crib to buy. 

+b. fransf. Child, baby. Ods, Cf. Cripper 1. 

1702 Lapy Mary Coxe in Cowper MLSS. 11. 447 (//ist. 
MSS. Comen,) Your Crib is well, and all are yours. /3fd. 
453 Inquire me out a nursery maid, because your crib is 
weaning. 

6. fig. ta. A close-fisted person, one who kceps 
a tight hold of what be bas. Oés. 

1622 Manse tr. dleman’s Guzman 2 Alf. 1,251 That his 
wife be close-fisted, a very Crib. 

b. +? Provender, supply offood. Thieves’ cant. 
Obs. Cf. Crippina 5. Also a miner’s ‘bait’ or 
provisions, 

1641 Brome You. Crew ti. Wks. re 388 Here's 
Pannum and Lap, and géod Poplars of Yarrum To fill up 
the Crib, and to comfort the Quarron. 188: Ravmonp Afin- 
ing Gloss., Crié..3. Aininer's luncheon. 1889 Daily News 
4 Apr. 4/8 In the ket of each of the garments was a 
pasty and a ‘crib’ Ce iarenttt asmalltoaf), 

TI. +7. A wickerwork basket, pannier, or the 
like. In quot. 1648 a bag. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) IV. 353 Pey putte hym in a 
lita cribbe i-schape as a litel bote. 1398 — Aarth. De P. 
R. xix. exxviii. (1495) 934 FisceHa is a lytyll euenlonge 
crybbe or a panyer woue wyth smale roddes of wylow. 
1648 Davenant Long Vac. Loudon, With canvas crib To 
ce tied.. Where worms are put, which must small fish 

Betray ot night to earthen dish. ee ae Cyder 
(1691) 122 You may have a Basket or Crib,.and put Straw 
round it in the inside. a 

b. Tbe Bin used in mae 3 

¢1830 Mas. Snerwoop in Houdston Tracts II. lxxil. 10 
Come along this way to the crib (that is, the sheet or cloth 
into which the hop blossoms are cut). 

A crate or measure of glass. Obs. (Cf. 
CRATE 2b, CRADLE 6c.) . 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. 385/1 A Load of Glass ts 
two Kribbs; a Krib is 100 or 150 Foot of cut Glass. 

9. Salt-making. An ll gw like a bay-rack 
HS which the salt ts placed to drain after boiling. 

Obs. J 7 a 

€1682 J, Coins Making of Salt 54 The Liquor that 
Dreynes from the Salt in the Cribs is a sort of Bittern. 


1844 J. ‘TY. Hew err | 
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1753 Cwampers Cycl, Supp. s. v4 Crid in the English 
Salt Works. .These cribs are like hay-racks, wide at the 
top, and tapering to a narrow bottom, with wooden ribs 
— so close, that the salt cannot easily fall through 
them, 

10. A wickerwork contrivance for catching sal- 
mon; a CRUIVE. 

1873 Act 36-7 Vict. c. 71 Sched. ut, License Duties .. 
For each..weir .. box, crib, or cruive. /did. § 17 Any 
legal fishing mill dam pot having a crib, box, or cruive. 

; 11. A framework of bars or spars for strengthen- 
tng, snpport, etc. ; see quots. Cf. CRADLE sé. 6. 

1693 VAil. Trans. XVII. 895 Preserving the Banks of 
Rivers, by building Wings or Cribs to break the force of the 
Water. 1708 S. Motyxrux /d/d. XXVI. 38 A large Tuh.. 
of Wood inclosed with a Crib made of Brick and Lime. 
1883 F. M. Crawrorp Mr. /saacs iii. 49 As the crib holds 
the ship in her place while she is building. 

12. Mining. A framework of timber, etc., lining 
a sbaft, to prevent the earth from caving in, or 
water from trickling through. 

1839 Ann. Keg. 41 It was necessary to construct what is 
termed a crib; that is a cylinder corresponding to the 
dimensions of the shaft. 18531 GREENWELL Coal-trade 
Terms Northuwnb, § Durk. 19 Common cribs are circles of 
wood, usually oak, from 4 to 6 incbes square, and are used 
to support the sides of a pit when the stone is bad. 1881 
Pop. Sc. Monthly XUX. 28 A shaft or crib is sunk..to pre- 
vent the sides from caving in. 

13. A rectangular frame of logs or beams strongly 
fastened together and secured nnder water to form 
a pier, dam, ete.; sometimes including the super- 
structnre raised upon it. (Canada & U.S.) 

1874 Ksicut Dict, Mech., Crid..6. A structure of logs to 
be anchored with stones. Cribs are used for bridge-piers, 
ice-breakers, dams, etc. 1881 Proc, fst. Civ. Engineers 
LXII1. 268 (Crifwork in Canada) Cribs are merely open or 
close boxes, made of timbers strongly framed together. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 7/2 Fourteen men were employed 
ata crib in the lake at the outer end of the tunnel. 

14, A small raft of boards or staves to be floated 
down a small stream, a number of which are made 
np into a large raft. (Canada & U.S.) 

1813 W. Jonxson Reports X, Light cribs of boards would 
float over the dam in safety. 1880 Lumberman's Gaz. 28 
Jan., When the streams get wide enough the ‘sticks’ are 
made into ‘cribs’, and these, again, are made up into 
‘rafts’ .. Cribs are formed of about 20 sticks of timber 
fastened between two logs called ‘floats’, 

15. A bin or place with sparred or slatted sides 
for storing Indian com (=Corn-cris b); also for 
salt and otber commodities. U.S. 

1833 J. D. Hunter Caftivo. N. Amer. 258 The corn [is 
preserved] in cribs, constructed of small poles and bark of 
trees. 1828 Wesstrr, Crib... A small building, raised on 
posts, for storing Indiancom. 1864 /did...4. A box or bin 
for storing grain, salt, etc. 

III. 16. Cards. The set of cards made up of 
two (or one) thrown out from cach player’s hand, 
and given to the dealer, in tbe game of cribbage. 
b. Also, short for Crippace. (co/log.) 

1680 Cotron Compl. Gamester viii, Sometimes it so 
happens that he is both bilkt in hand and crib. 1870 Harpy 
& Ware Mod. Hoyle 79 (Cribbage) The players .. each 
throw out two [cards} for the crih, face downwards..The 
four cards constituting ‘crib’ belong to the dealer. /éid. 
80 Having counted his hand, the dealer proceeds in like 
manner to count his crib. 188s Standard 3 Apr. 2/6 He 
had played..at ‘whist’ and ‘crib’, 

IV. Senses from Cris v, 

17. The act of ‘cribbing’; a petty theft. (See 
Crip », 7.) rare. 

1855 Browninc Fra Lifpo Lippi 148 To confess Their 
cribs of barrel-droppings, candle-ends. 

18. Something ‘cribbed’ or taken withont ac- 
knowledgement, as a passage from an autbor; a 
plagiarism. (collog.) 

1834 Mepwtn Angler in Wales 1. 207 That's 0 crib from 
Waller, TF declare. 4 A. M. Fatrnaian in Conte:np. Rew. 
June 130 It wasn crib from himself. 

19. A translation of a classic or otber work ina 
forelgn language, for the illegitimate use of 
students. (co//og.) 7 

1827 Lytton Pelhav 1. ii. 11, F could read Greek fluently, 
and even translate it through the medium of the Latin ver- 
sion technically called a crib. 1861 Hucues Tom Brown 
at Oxf. xxxix. (1889) 375 Schoolboys caught by their master 
using a crib. 

V. 20. attrib. and Comd., as crib timber-work 
(see sense 13); erib-biter, a horse addicted to 
crib-biting ; also -fg.; erib-biting, the vice or 
morbid habit of seizing the manger (or other 
object) with the teeth and at the same time noisily 
drawing in the breath (wénd-sucking) ; erib-strap 
(see quot.) ; eribwork, work consisting or formed 
of cribs (sense 13); also astrid, 

1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIV. 190 A bay horse. .found to 
Rey Facet | 1832 MARRYAT Nareatee xl, I have lately 
ns, for I'm a devil of a crib-biter. 1831 dan. 
Reg. 25 Horses had the habit of “crib-biting in very differ- 
ent degrees. 1874 Kntout Dict. Afech., *Cribstrap (Men- 
age), ® neck-throttler for crib-biting and wind-sucking 
borses. 1884 //arfer’s Afag. Sept. 621/2 Sluices. .are con- 
structed through a mass of “crib timber-work. 1873 Rosert- 
son Lngin. Notes 56 “Cribwork..consists of. logs notched 
on to each other in be at right angles, 1881 Proc. /nst. 
Civ, Engineers LXITI. 271 Acribwork pier is easily ripped 
up and removed by an ordinary spoon dredge. 
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CRIBBAGE. 


Crib (krib), v.  [f. Cris sé] 

+1. intr, 7To feed at a crib. (In quot. bumor- 
ously of persons.) Ods. rare. 

¢ 1460 Towneley Myst. 89, 1 fare fulle ylle, At youre man- 
gere..Syrs, let us cryb furst for oone thyng or oder, 

2. ¢rans. To shnt up as in a crtb or small com- 
partment ; to confine witbin a small space or nar- 
row limits; to hamper. (In modern use generally 
as an echo of Shaks.; cf. Cain v, 3.) 

1605 Suaxs. Afach, i. iv. 24 Now } am cabin’d, crib’d, 
confin'd, bound in. 1743 E. Poston Pratler (1747) 1.151 
How must that which is boundless. .be confin’d and cribb'd 
up within the narrow Limits of my..finite Capacity! 1826 
De Quincey Lessing Wks. XIII. 236 The mind of Lessing 
was not cribbed and cahined within the narrow sphere of 
others, 1876 BLacnie Songs Relig. & Life 34 Vainly the 
narrow wit of parrow men Within the Is which priestly 
lips have blest. . Would crib thy presence. 

b. To lock np, imprison. foca/, (CRIB sb. 3c.) 

1849 C. Bronte Shiricy xxxii, They shonld be arrested, 
cribbed, tried, and brought in for Botany Bay. 

3. intr. To lie as in a crib, (Cris sé. 5.) Obs. 

1661 Gaupen Anti-Baal-Berith 35 (L.) Who sougbt to 
make the. . bishops to crib in a Presbyterian trundle-bed. 

4. trans. To furnish witb cribs. (Cris sé. 1.) 

1669 WorLipce Syst. Agric. v. § 2 (1681) 67 A large 
Sheep-house for the housing of Sheep in winter, which may 
be Sheep-cribbed_round about and in the middle too, to 
fother them therein, , . 

5. To fnmnish with a crib or framework of timber. 
(Crip sé, 11-13.) 

1861 7itnes 29 Aug., The [oil-] wells are sunk and cribbed to 
a depth of from 4o to 60 feet. 1863 /érd. 21 Jan., The shaft 
of the [coal-} . was cribbed round with timber. 

6. To make up (timber) into cribs or small rafts. 
U.S. (Crip sd, 14.) 

1876 in Minnesota Rep. (1880) XXV. 524 Any person who 
may do, .apny manual labour in cutting, cribbing or towing 
any logs or timber in this state. ‘ 

7. collog. To pilfer, purloin, steal ; to appropriate 
furtively (a small part of anything). [Prob. orig. 
thieves’ slang, connected with sense 7 of the sb.] 

1748 Dycur Dict., Crib, to witbhold, keep back, pinch, or 
thieve a part out of money given to lay out for necessaries. 
1772 Footr Naéod t. Wks. 1799 II. 298 A brace of birds 
and a hare, that I cribbed this morning out of a basket of 

ame, 1795 //ull Advertiser 31 Oct. 4/2 We would never 
fave cribb'd your papers. 182g Cosserr Kur. Rides 28 

its of ground cribbed..at different times from the forest. 
1862 Mrs. H. Woop Afrs. //adésh, 1. xii. 204 We crib the 
time from play-hours. 1884 7yses (Weekly Ed.) 17 Oct. 
2/3 Ilow many Tory seats he can crib there. - 

absol, 1760 C. Jounston Chrysal (1822) I. 174 Cribbin 
from the till. a 1839 Prarp Poems (1864) 11. 8 Both of ol 
were known to crib, And botb were very apt to fib! 

8. collog. To take or copy (a passage, a piece of 
translation, ctc.) witbout acknowledgement, and 
use as one’s own; to plagiarize. 

1778 J. Home Alfred Prol., And crib tbe prologue from 
the Gil offare. 1844 J. 7. Hewrett Parsons & W. xlvii, 
Flogged for cribbing another boy’s verses, 1862 Sata Ac- 
cepted Addr, 168 Antiquarian anecdotes (cribbed from 

one, etc.) 

absol, 186 Suurtey Nuge Crit, vi, 266, 1 rather snspect 
that Homer. .cribbed without. .compunction from every old 
ballad that came in his way. 1892 Pall Afall G. 19 Oct. 
3/1 At school..it was dishonourable to ‘crib’ because it 
would be to unfairly injure. .others. J a 

9. intr. Of horses: To practise crib-biting. 

ae in Werstrr. 1892 Field 26 Nov. 820/2 No horse 
would crib after using this strap. 

Cribbage (kri:bédg). Also 7-9 cribbidge. 
[f. Crip sé. and v. + -acE. 

In sense 1, cridbage ts known earlier than any recorded 
instance of Cris sd. 16; but this is perh. only accidental] 

L. A game at cards, played by two, three, or four 
persons, with a complete pack of 52 cards, five (or 
six) of which are dealt to each player, and a board 
with sixty-one holes on which the points are scored 
by means of pegs; a characteristte feature being 
tbe ‘crib’, consisting of cards thrown out from 
each giro: hand, and belonging to tbe dealer. 

16: RaTuwait Eng. Gent ler, (1641)126 In games at Cards 
. the Cribbage [requires] a recollected fancy. 1674 S. V1N- 
cENT Gadlants Acad. 68 Such Ladies with whom you have 
plaid ot Cribbidge. 1711 Pucks C/ud Pp 123 Guess then the 
numbers of frauds there nre at Picquet, Gleck.. Basset, 
Cribbidge, and all the rest of the games upon the cards, 
1768 Goins. Good-n. Afar mu. i, Men that would go forty 
guineas on o game of cribbage. 1820 Hoyle’s Games Impr. 
149 Mode of playing five-card cribbage..Eight-card crib- 
bage issometimes played; but very seldom. 1840 Dickens O/d 
C, Shop xxiii, He proposed a game of four-handed cribbage. 

2. The action of ‘cribbing’, or that which is 
‘cribbed’; plagiarism. (co/log. rare.) 

In first quot. with play on sense 1. 7 

1830 Slackw. Mag. XXVHL. 146 You think you are 
writing poetry, while you are only playing at cnbhetG 
1852 /did. LXXII. 681 The only tolerable parts of the 
book were ed cribbages from poor Ruxton, 

b. Something ‘ cribbed ’ or stolen. 

1862 HI. Marrvat Vear in Sweden I. 54 Gustaf Adolf 
. signed his abdication on an inlaid table—a Thirty Years 
War cribbage,—which stands under this very picture. 

3. attrib.and Comb,,as cribbage-card, -peg, -player, 
-table; cribbage-board, tbe board nsed for mark- 
ing at cribbage; cribbago-faced a. (see quot.). 

1755 Mas. Dexany Let. Afrs. Dewes 17 Nov., My brother 
is in great re tat the cribbage-table. 1769 Mrs. Rare 
FALD Lig. Feiielpr. (1778) 205 To make Cribbage Cards 


CRIBBED. 


in Flummery. Riad Grose Dict, Vulg. T., Cribbage. 
Saced, marked with the small-pox, the pits bearing a kind 
of resemblance to the holes in a cribbage-board, 31810 Ke- 
Sormist {f, 104 That skinny cribbage-faced little devil in 
ink. 18a1 Lame Evia, Old Benchers, [He] turned cribbage- 
oards, and such small cabinet toys, to perfection. 1824 Miss 

Mirrorp Village rst Ser. (1863) 217 We cribbage-players 
are as wellamused as they. 1839 36 Vears Seafaring Life 
46 Written in legible characters on his old cribbage face. 

Cribbed (kribd, kri-béd), 4f/. a. [f. Care v. + 
-ED1,) Confined in a crib, ctc. (see Crip 2.) ; Fé: 
confined within narrow space or limits. 

1863 W. Pritiips Speeches xii. 266 This limited, cribbed, 
cabined, isolated American civilization. 1871 Moriiv 
Voltaire (1886) 44 The narrowness of the cribbed deck that 
we are doomed to tread. 

Cribber (kri-bo1). rave. [f. Crip sh. and v.] 

+1. The occupant of a child’s crib; a young 
child. Ods. nonce-use. (Cf. Crip sb. 5b.) 

1701 Lany M. Coxe in Cowfer MSS. U1. 415 (/1ist. MSS. 
Comin.) If my little cribber could speak. 

2. One who ‘cribs’ or appropriates clandestinely ; 
one who uses a crib (sense 19), co/fog. 

1892 Pall Mal! G. 19 Oct. 3/1 He can study the records 
of historic cribbers, ie 

Cribbing (kribin), 742 sd. [f& Crip v. (and 
$b.) +-ING 1, 

1. The action of the verb Cris. 

1791 Bentitam Panoft. 122 Cribbing,a vice thought hitherto 
congenial to schools. 1892 Pad? Mall G.25 June 7/2 The 
cribbing and warehousing of grain. 

2. =Crib-hiting: see Cri v. 9. 

1864 in Wenster. 5 A 

3. That which is ‘cribhed’ or pilfcred. 

3837 Mayor Richarpson Brit, Legion ix. (ed, 2) 225 A 
horse he had contrived to purchase out of his cribbings 
from me | 3 , . 

4. Mining, Timbering forming the lining of a 
shaft, etc. ; cribwork. 

3841 J. Hottanp Codlieries (ed. 2) 181 The sinking is then 
resumed, and .. another circuit of cribbing is laid. 

+5. Thieves’ cant, Provender, provisions. Ods. 

1641 Brome You, Crew u. Wks, 1873 ITT, 388 For all this 
bene Cribbing and Peck let us then, Bowse ‘a health to the 
Gentry Cofe of the Ken, 

Cribble (kri-b’l), sd. ? Obs. Also 6 eryble, 
eribel, 6-9 crible. [a. F. crible (for *criére) 
rth c., ad. L. cribriem (dim, cribellum) sieve.] 

1. A sieve, 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Cafisterium, a crible or 
sive to clense corne. 1706 Pritups, Cridéde, a kind of 
Sieve to purge Corn, 1882 in Raynonp Afining Gloss. 

+2. That which remains in the sieve after the 
fine flour is sifted out; hran or coarse meal ; sfec. 
applied to a particular quality of coarse meal. Ods. 

1852—71 [see bt Minsueu, Farro, bran, the cribble 
of meale that is boulted or sifted out. 1629 CHAPMAN 
Fuvenaly. 139 With your familiar crible to be fed. 1674-91 
Ray S. § £.C, Words 94 Crible + course Meal, a degree 
better than Bran, Z : 

b. attri’. as in + cribble bread, bread made of 
this coarse meal. 

. 1552 Huvoet, Bread called chete breade, raunged bread, 
or cribel bread. 1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. xxiii. 5A 
shiver of cryble bred. 1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 
243 Because wee will not eate common cribble breade. 1jor 
S. JEaKE Arithmetich 74 Bread made of whole Wheat is 
sometimes called Cribble or Fine Ravel Bread, z 

Cribble, v. 200s. [f£ prec.: cf. F. cribler.] 
trans. To pass through a sieve, to sift. 

1558-68 Warne tr. Alexis’ Secr. (1580) 1. v. 87 b, Take 
plaster called Gypsum, cribled or sifted. 1601 Hortanp 
Pliny If, 520 The same must bee cribled or serced afters 
wards, and beaten to pouder. : f 

Cri-bbled, //. a. [f. F. cribié, f. crible sieve.] 
Composed of or decorated with minute punctures, 
as a surface of metal or wood, the ground of an 
engraving, or the like. 

1891 V. Y. Nation 12 Nov, 376 The French style leaned to 
strong contrasts of black and white, or to closer engraving 
on cribbled backgrounds. 

+Cribe. Ods. = Crisix sd. and v, 

uP Levins Manip, 113 A cribe, cribrum., Ibid, To cribe, 
cribrare. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles U1. w. 509 Zunov is a 
cribe or sieve, 


Cribrate (kroibre't), @. Nat, Hist. [f L. 
cribrum sieve, after caudate, etc.: see -ATE2,] 
Perforated like a sieve with small holes, 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 430 Thin cribrate parietes. 
tCri-brate, 7. Os. [f. ppl. stem of L. cr7- 
brare to sift, f. eribrum sieve.} trans. To sift ; 
also fig. 


@ 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 308, I have cribrated, and re- 
cribrated, and post-cribrated the Sermon. 1657 TomLiNSON 
Renou's Disp. 633 Cribrated flower of white cone 1669 
Wortiwce Syst. Agric. xiv. § x (168x) 307 It distils ia 
minute drops, as it were cribrated through ie thick Air. 

t Cribra‘tion. Od:. [u. of action f, prec. : see 
-ATIon.] Sifting ; also fiz. 

1612 Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 270 Cribration is 
the preparation of medicaments by a sive Or searce, @ 1631 
Donne in Select. (1840) 224 In the cribration and sifting of 
our consciences, 1676 Phil, 7. rans. XL 772 The Chyle, 
which by various cribrations and circulations, at last comes 
to constitute the whole mass of bloud. | 

Cribriform (kroi:brifgm, krivh-), a, [a. mod. 
L. cribriform-is sieve - shaped; see prec, and 


-FoRM.] Having the form or appearance of a - 
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sieve ; perforated with numerous small holes ; esp. 
in cribriform plate, the bony plate forming the 
front part of the ethmoid hone, through which the 
olfactory nerves pass to the nasal cavity. 

1741 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 80 The cribriform part 
of the Os Ethmoides. 1847 Youarr Horse vi. 118 The 
cribriform or sieve-shaped plate... perforated by a multitude 
of little holes, through which the nerve connected with 
smelling passes and spreads over the nose. 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. iii. § 3. 2p ea atone or Sieve-cells, a sort of 
ducts the walls of which have open slits, through which 
they communicate with each other. 

Cribrose (kroibrdus), a. [f. L. type *crzras-us, 
f. cribrimm sieve: see -osF.] Sieve-like, perforated. 

1857 Berxecey Cryptog. Bot. § 181. 203 Algz ..which 
present. .a clathroid, cancellated, or cribrose frond. 1866 
Treas, Bot., Cribrose, pierced (like a sieve) with numerous 
close small apertures. 

+Cri-brous, a. Obs. [ad. L. type *eribrds-20s : 
see prec. and -ovs.] =prec. 

1674 Phil. Trans. 1X. 195 New passages through the 
crevices and cribrous parts, 1681 tr. W7/lis’ Rem. Aled. 
Wks, Vocab. 

Crie, crice, obs. ff. CREESE, Malay dagger. 

Crice, var. of CRIKE. Oés. 

Crichtonite (kroi-tensit). Zn. [Named after 
Dr. Crichton.] A variety of menaccanite. 

1822 CLEVELAND AYfz. 705. 1868 Dana Alin. 143. 

Crick (krik), 53.1 Forms: 5 erykke, eryk, 
6-7 cricke, (8 creek, 9 creak), 6- erick. [Of 
uncertain origin; prob. onomatopccic, expressing 
the sudden chcck which the spasm causes; cf. 
next, and Srrrcit._ It may owe its form partly to 
association with Crook, which has this sense in 
Craven dialect: cf. the Sc. clei? similarly used, 
‘cleik in the back’ (Jam.}.] 

A painful spasmodic affection of the muscles of 
the neck, hack, or other part, appearing as asndden 
stiffness which makes it more or less impossible 
to move the part. 

1440 Promp. Paro, 103/1 Crykke, sekenesse (or crampe), 
Spasmus,.. tetanus, ¢ 1460 Rel. Ant, (1. 29 Thou might 
stomble, and take the cryk. 1598 Fiorio, dvlomato, 
troubled with a cricke or wrinch in the necke or backe. 
1639 Fourter /foly iar Ep. Ded. (1840) 6 To have such a 
crick in his neck that he cannot look backward. 1668 AR 
L’Estrance Vis. Ouev. (1708) 173 "Tis nothing. .but a Crick 
she has got in her Back. 1749 Mrs. Detanv Life & Corr. 
HI. 520 A violent creek has seized Mr. Monck's neck, and he 
can’t stir, 1856 Wyte Metvitte A’ate Cov, xiv, You.. 
study the thermometer till you get a crick in your neck. 

b. Applied to a disease of horses. 

1607 Torseit Four-/. Beasts (1673) 284 The crick in the 
neck .. is when the horse cannot turn his neck any manner 
of way, but hold it still right forth, 19727 BrapLey Fan, 
Dict., Flanks, a Distemper in Horses, the same being a 
Wrench, Crick, Stroke, or other Hurt got in his Back. 

eC. attrib. 

1774 Mrs. Harris in Priv, Lett. Ld. Mabnesbury ¥. 276 
She has had what was formerly named a crich neck, but the 
modern phrase now for tbose vulgar things is rheumatism. 

+ Crick, 52.2 Obs. [app. the same as F. ¢77c, 
an instrument composed of a toothed wheel, which 
gives motion to a notched bar: see Hatzfeld s. v. 
Cric.] The instrnment or appliance for hending a 
cross-bow; the gaffle, 

1sgo Pauscr. 210/2 Cricke to bende a crosbowe with, 
craneqguin, [1874 Kyicnt Dict. Mech., Crick, a small jack. 
screw.] 

Crick, 53.3 A variant of CREEK sd.1 

Crick, sé.4 Short for Cricket: cf. also Gric, 

31616 SHELDON Afir, of Antichrist 323 (T.) A merry cricke 
and boon companion. 1818 Topn, Crick..3. A corruption of 
cricket..Crick is used for ericke? in the old song of Take 


thy old Cloak about thee, 

Crick (krik), v2 [f. Crick 36.1] srans. To 
give a crick or wrench to (the neck, etc.). 

1861 Maynew Lond. Lad, 111. 90/2 He used to take my 
legs and stretch them, and work them round in their sockets 
..That is what tbey called being ‘cricked’, 1884 J. Cor. 
BORNE Hicks Pasha 48,1 can't say I saw it, as [ did not 
want to crick my neck. 


Crick, v2 [Echoic, or perh. a, F. criguer. It 
implies a less shrill and prolonged sound than 


creak.) To make a sharp abrupt sound, as a 


grasshopper. Hence Cri‘eking vé/. sd. 

16or Hottanp Pliny I. 353 Others make a cricking 
with a certain long traine, as the Grashoppers. @ 1693 
Urounart, Rabelais i. xiii, 107 The.. mumbling of 
Rabets, cricking of Ferrets, 

Crick-crack, sé., v., adv. [Onomatopecic re- 
duplication of Crack. Cf. F. eric crac, and Dn. 
krikkrakken to crackle.]_ A representation of a 
repeated sharp sound. (In quot. 1600 perh, = 


CRACKER 6.) : 
1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Crispans, Crepitus crise 
pans, asowne or nore goying by stoppes : as, cricke, cracke, 
crocke: ticke, tacke, ete. 1600 Afaides Aefam. u. in 
Bullen O, P2. 1, 126 They come of crick-cracks, and shake 
their tayles like a squib. 1856 Dopent Ang. 1 Tine of 
War, * Lady Constance’, Hear his pistol cric-crac! Hear his 
rifle ping-pang! 1870 Miss BripcMan Ao. Lynne II. viii. 


166 Her dress caught in a twig, and crick-crack went ‘the | 


abominable thing *. d . 

So + Crick-crackle v., to emit a series of sharp 
crackling sounds, 

@ 1618 Sytvesrer Du Bartas it. w. iv. Decay 635 A fire 


CRICKET. 


in stubble, Which, sodain spreading. -Crick-crackling quickly 
all the Country wastes, 


Cricke: see CREESE. 

Cricket (krikét), sd1 Forms: 4-5 eri-, 
cryket(te, -at, crekytt, 5-6 creket(te, 7 kricket, 
erecket, 6- cricket. [a. OF. crigues, creguet 
(Marie de France, 12th c.) cicada, crickct, related 
to criquer ‘to crcake, rattle, crackle’ (Cotgr.), and 
to MDu. ereze/, Du. and LG, krekel cricket; all 
derivatives of an echoic £rié-, imitating a sharp, 
abrupt, dry sound, such as is made by this insect.] 

1. Any saltatorial orthopterous inscct of the genus 
Acheta or of the same tribe; the hest-known 
species are the common house-cricket, Achetz 
domestica, ‘an insect that squeaks or chirps ahout 
ovens and fireplaces’ (J.), the field-cricket, 4. 
campestris, and mole-cricket, Gryllolalpa vulgaris. 

In ME, identified with the fabulous Salamander, 

€1325 Gloss. WW’. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 164 La 
Ssalemaundre,a criket. 1377 Lance. P.P/, 3. xi. 42 Fissch 
to lyue in pe flode and in pe fyre pe crykat. 1398 Trrvisa 
Barth, De P, R xvm. ix. (1495) 760 The Crekette hyght 
Salamandra: for thys beest quenchyth fyre and lyueth in 
brennynge fyre. 1530 Parser, 210/2 Cricket a worme, cric- 
guet, gresilian, 1605 Suaks. Alacd u, ii, 16, | heard the 
Owle schreame, and the Crickets cry. 1632 Mitton Pen- 
seroso 82 Far from all resort of mirth, Save the cricket on 
the hearth. 1927 Brapitey Fane. Dict. s.v, Dropsy, Five 
grains of the Ashes of Crickets, litle Animals found in 
Baker's Ovens. 1795 Soutney Hymn to Penates, Where 
by the evening hearth Contentment sits And hears the cricket 
chirp. 1846 Dickens (¢/t/e), The Cricket on the Hearth. 
1859 Tennyson £laine 106 The myriad cricket of the 
mead. 

b. Used for Crcapa. (Cf Bato-cricker.) 

1864 Eart Derby //iad in. 181 In discourse Abundant, as 
the cricket, that on high From topmost boughs of forest 
tree sends forth His delicate music, 

c. ¢ransf. of a person. 

1612 Braum. & Fi. Coxcomd av. iii, Shee'le talke some 

times; ‘tis the maddest cricket ! i 
Prov. phrase. ls merry (etc.) as a cricket. 

1sgz_ G. Harvev Prerce’s Sufer. 138 As pleasant as a 
cricket. 1896 SHaks.1 //en. (1,1. iv. 100 #’réx. Shall we 
be merry? Poin. As merrie as Crickets, my Lad. 1720 
Amuerst Ep, Sir 9. Blount 11 Make me merry as a 
Cricket. 1873 Hottanp -l. Bonnic. xvi. 253 Mullens had 
become as cheerful and lively as a cricket. 

2. U.S. Savannah cricket (cf. cricket-frog in 3). 

1796 Morse Aer. Geog. 1. 217 There is yet an extremely 
diminutive species of frogs, called by some, Savannah 
crickets, whose notes are not unlike the chattering of young 
birds or crickets. . 

3. Comb., as cricket-hole; ericket-bird, a local 
name for the grasshopper warbler (Locwstella 
nexvia) ; evieket-frog, a name for small tree-frogs 
of the genus Hylodes, which chirp like crickets; 
cricket-teal, a local name for the garganey 


(Querguedula circta). 

1483 Cath. Angi. 80 Crekethole, gridlarium, 

Cricket (krikét), 54.2 Also 6 ereckett, 7 
krickett. [Etymology unccrtain. 

The word occurs in a document of 1598 (see below), and 
the evidence then given takes the game back to the end of 
the reign of Henry VIII, The word appears to be the 
same as F. crignet given by Littré as ‘jeu d’adresse ', by 
Godefroy: as ‘baton servant de but au jeu de boules *, with 
a quot. of 1478, ‘Le suppliant arriva en ung lieu ou on jouoit 
a la boulle, pres d’une atache [vine-stake} ou criquet’. It 
has been surmised that it is the same as Cricket sé, 3, and 
the game a development of that known as SToot-BaLL, to 
which there are many references from 1567 to 1725, as a 
game at which girls and women especially played; but this 
is very doubtful: erzchet, a stool, is itself not in evidence till 
a later date. Cricke¢ cannot be a deriv. of OE. eryec 
‘knobbed staff’, for here the cc was palatal and gave ME. 
erytch, crutch; but F. cviguet might be a deriv. of the 
cognate M.Flem.4rick, &ricke, ‘baston & s'appuyer, quinetie, 
potence’, Many changes have been made in the character 
of the game since the 17th c. when the da¢s were hockey. 
sticks, the wicket of two stumps with one long bail, and the 
ball trundled or ‘bowled’ along the ground. Cf. Bait sé,4, 
Bat 30.2, Bowt v., Wicket.) : 

An open-air game played with ball, hats, and 
wickets, hy two sides of eleven players each; the 
batsman defends his wicket against the hall, which 
is bowled by a player of the opposing side, the 
other players of this side heing stationed ahout the 
‘field ’ in order to catch or stop the hall. 

1598 Guild Merchant’ Bk. (MS. in Guildford Borough 
Records), John Denwick of Guldeford..one of the Queenes 
Majesties Coroners of the County of Surrey being of the age 
of tyfty and nyne yeares or there aboute..saith upon his 
oath that hee hath known the parcell of land. .for the space 
of Fyfty yearsand more, and. .saith that hee being a schollar 
in the Free schoole of Guldeford, hee and several of his fel- 
lowes did runne and play there at Creckett and other plaies, 
(Ch. History of Gusleford (1801) 203.) 16x CotcR., Crosse 
.-also, a Cricket-staffe; or, the crooked staffe wherewith 
boyes play at Cricket. Cvesser, to play at Cricket. 1653 
Uroquuart Rabelais i, xxii, At cricket. 1662 J, Daytes Voy, 
Ambass, 297 A certain Game, which the Persians call 
Kuitskaukan, which is a kind of Mall, or Cricket. 1676 H. 
TeoncE Diary (1825) 159 Wee had severall pastimes and 
sports, as duck-hunting. .handball, krickett, scrofilo. 1722 
AgsuTunor Yokn Bull iv. iv, When he happened to meet 
with a foot-ball, or a match at cricket. 1781 CowPEr Le/t. 
28 May, When I was a boy I excelled at cricket and foot- 
ball. 188: Daly News 9 i uly 2 The cricket was very slow 
foratime. 1888 Parvon Wisden’s Almanac 111 Mr. W.G. 
Grace played excellent cricket. 


CRICKET. 


2. attrib. and Comd., 28 cricket-ball, -bat, -club, 
field, -ground, -match, -player, i ye: 

1611 Cricketstaffe (see above]. 1658 E. Putuuirs JZyst. 
Love & Elog., Would my eyes had been beat out of my 
head with a cricket ball. ara Equip. Men of War 
37 In as great Esteem in London, as Cricket Matches 
are at this Day. 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 30 #6 Some- 
times an unlucky boy will drive his cricket-bafl full in 
my face. 
by the Several Cricket Clubs. 
Epist. ui. > 
Gamesters and jockies turn’d, nnd cricket players, 1825 
in Hone Areryday Bk. 1. 636, | was stunned with shouts 
..from the cricket ground. 1860 Ad/ Year Round No. 53. 

8, I observe a sheaf of cricket-bats in the corner, 1884 
lias. I. Bucs in Lillywhite’s Cricket Ann. 3 An eleven on 
an Australian cricket-field, 

Cricket (krikét), 54.3 Also 7 -it, krickett. 
[This and the parallel form CrackeEt appear in the 
aythc. Cf. also Crock sé.5; the ulterior history 
is unknown. 

Connexion has been suggested with LG, krak-stool, 
pl. -s¢é/e, according tothe Bremische Worterbuch 1767, ‘the 
movable seats in churches for women of the lower ranks.’] 

A low wooden stool; a foot stool. Now docal. 

1643 W. Cartwricnt Lady Erraut v. (1651) 69 I'l stand 
upon a Crickit, and there make Fluent Orationsto’em. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury i, 291/2 A kind of low footed stool, or 
Cricket as some call it. 1691 SHADWELL Scorers 1, | went 
thither [to Westminster Hall], expecting to find you upon a 
Cricket, civilly taking Reports. 19713 Guardian No. 91 
‘That he..hath privily conveyed any large book, cricket, 
or other device under him, to exalt ee ou his seat. 1740 
Gray Hi ‘és. (1827) 78 Nine chairs. .five stools, and a cricket. 
1848 Mrs. GASKELL Af. Barton xxiv, Mary drew her little 
cricket out from under the dresser, and sat down at Mrs. 
Wilson's knees. 1880 Miss Yonce Bye Words 220 He gave 
us each a little cricket to sit upon, 

b. Also cricket-stool. (Cf. Sc. crackte-stool.) 

1694 S. Jounxson Notes on Lett. Bp. Burnet 1. 104 (Shel 


@ 1787 Jenyns mit. Hor. 


175 (title), The Game at Cricket, as settled | 
Hence all her [England's] well-bred heirs i 


threw her Cricket-stool at his Head. 1708 Motteux Xabelais | 


IW. XxX. (1737) 126 His Reason, like a Cricket Stool. 

Cricket (kri-két), w  [f. Cricker 54.2] 
To play cricket. 

¢1809 Byron in Lett. § Frads. (1830) 1. 63 [At Harrow] 
I was always cricketing—rebelling-—fighting—rowing. 1847 
Tennyson Princ, Prol.159 They boated and they cricketed. 
1861 G. Merevitn Evan llarrington 1. xv. 294 You can 
cricket, and you can walk. 

+ Cricket-a-wicket. O45. (Sec quots.) 

1598 Frorio, Sgrillare, to make a noise as a cricket, to 

lay cricket-a-wicket, and be merry. Jéid., Tarabara, 

igledi-pigledie, helter-skelter, cricket a wicket, 1611 — 
Frittfritt, as we say cricket a wicket, or gigaioggie. 

Cricketer (krikétoz). [f. Cricket sd.2 or v, 
+-ER | One who plays cricket. 

1770 J. Love Cricket 4 The robust Cricketer, plays in his 
Shirt." 1773 Gentl. Mag. XLUIN. 451 ‘Fo see the Surrey 
cricketers Out-bat them and out-bowl. 1861 Hucues Tone 
Brown at Oxf, xxv. (1889) 237 A coach covered with 
cricketers returning from a match drove past the window. 

Cricketing (krikétin), o4/. sd. [f. as prec. + 
«inc !.] Playing crickct. 

1808 Hucuson London V. 257 A handsome plain. .ap- 
propeinted to cricketings and similar diversions. 1884 W. 
C. Smirn Aildrostan 68 Some of them prefer Boating or 
boxing cricketing or hunting. 

attrid. 1824 Miss Miteorn Village Ser. 1. (1863) 205 Joel 
. enrrayed in a new jacket, and thin cricketing-pumps. 

Cri chet: ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -InG 2] 
That plays crickct. 

1850 ‘Bat’ Cricketer’s Alan. 31 Kent, Surrey, and Hamp- 
shire .. had the credit of being the only cricketing counties. 
1880 Birm. Weekly Post 2 Oct. 1/6 The late Mr. G. F. 
Grace, one of the three celebrated cricketing brothers. 

Cricketress (kri*kétrés). Alsocrvor. cricketess. 
(£ Cricketer + -Ess.] A fcmale cricketer. 

1886 J/alstead Gaz. 16 Sept. 4/5 One of the fair ‘ Cricket- 
esses’, reir Palt Mall G.2 June 2/2 Miss Austen played 
cricket. .All Alfred Mynn's sisters were famous cricketresses. 

Crickety (krikéti), @. 
Cricket-likc. 

1835 Fraser's Mag. X11. 497 The small cricketty sound of 
the beetle. 1846 Hawtnorne Afosses 11. vil. 119 He has thet 
cricketty sort of liveliness. 

Cri‘cking, vé/. sd. See Crick v2, 

+ Crickle-crackle. 04s. rare—". [Redupl. of 
CRACKLE: cf.CRICK-CRACK.] Repetition of crackling. 

1637 N. Wiutixne //ist. Albino & Bellama 130 (N.) We 
this night With crickle-crackle will tbe gobblins fright. 

+ Crickling, 2//. sb. nonce-wd. Onomatopceic 
modification of crackling, expressing a lighter or 
more slendersound. With quot. 1644 cf. Crick 56.1 

1577 Dee Relat. Spir. 1. (1659) 93 The frame of the stone 
gave a crickling, no hand touching it. ax Ceseue 
Virgin Widow w. i, Wks, (Grosart) III. 3os/1 Has any 
Courtier lost his haire? Or finds a crickling in is hammes? 

Crico- (krai*ke), comb. form of Gr. xpixos = xipos 
ring, nsed in Ana/. in sense ‘ pertaining to or con- 
nected with the cricoid cartilage’, as crico-ary- 
tenoid a., pertaining to the cricoid and arytenoid 
cartilages ; also sd, (se. muscle); crico-thy-roid a., 
pertaining to the cricoid and thyroid cartilages; 
also sé, (se, muscle) ; hence crico-thy-roidean a. ; 
so crico-pharyngeal, -tracheal, Crico'tomy, the 
operation of dividing the cricoid cartilage. 

1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade M, 272 The crico-thyroidean 
membrane. 1847 Tonn Cyc?. Anat, III. 101/1 The crico- 


thyroid muscles. 1878 T. Byrant Pract, Surg. (1879) UI. 
31 The crico-thyroid arteries. 


intr. 


[f. Curicker sd.1+-y.] 
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Cricoid (krai‘koid),a. and sé, Anat. [ad. mod. L. 
cricoidzs, a. Gr, kpixoedgs ring-shaped, {. xpixo-s = 
xipxos ring + -e1d}s -form. Formerly used in L. form.] 

A. adj. Ring-shaped ; applied sfec. to the ring- 
shaped cartilage which forms the lower and back 
part of the larynx. 

[1727s Cnamagrs s.v., The cartilage cricoides.] 1746 R. 
James Introd. Monfets Health's Improv. 5 The broad 

terior Surface of the Cricoide Cartilage. 1861 F. H. 

AmMaDGE Curab. Consumpt. 36 Between the first ring of 

the tracbea and the cricoid cartilage. 
B. sé. The cricoid cartilage. 

[1706 Pmttutrs (ed. Kersey), Cricofdes, the Gristle of the 
Larynx, or top of the Wind-pipe, shaped like a Ring. 
3727-51 CHAMBERS SV, Crico-arytgzncidzus, In the posterior 
and lower part of the cricoides.) 1842 E. Witson Anat. 
Vade M. 492 The Cricoid is a ring of cartilage, narrow In 
front and broad behind. 1872 Huxrey Pays. vii. 179 A 
great ring of Cartilage, the Cricdid, which forms, as it were, 
the top of the windpipe. 

Cricoi‘dean, a. =Cricom. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Crie, obs. form of Cry. 


Cried (kroid), pfi.a. [f. Cry v.+-ED.] Pro- 
claimed by crying or loud calling, announced. 

Chiefly in cried fair (Sc.), a fair proclaimed by public 
announcement; cried uf, extolled: the opposite of cried 
down or decried. 

1642 Futter /loly & Prof. St... xxii. 213A cried-up Beauty 
makes more for her own praise then her husbands profit. 
@ 1679 Eart Orrery 7 ryphon, Epilogue, A cry'd-down play. 
1813 G. Roaertson Agric. Surv. Kincard, xvi. 407 Drum- 
lithie Michael fair for cattle. .followed..by what is called a 
Cried fair, so distinguished, by being audibly proclaimed at 
this. 1837 Locknart Scot? (1839) VIL. 85 Sir Walter's house 
was in his own phrase ‘like a cried fair’ during several weeks 
after the King’s departure. 1886 Mrs. Canny Footsteps 
Jeanne D'Arc 228 Another of these much-cried-up spires. 

Cried, creatcd: see CREE v,! 

Criell: sce Cryav. 

Crier (kroi‘o1). Forms: 4-5 criere, -are, -our, 
eryour, 5-6 cryar, 6 criar, 5-9 eryer, 4- crier. 
[ME crtere, a. OF. ertere, nom, of crieur, agent-n. 
f. crier to CRY: see -ER.] 

1. gen. One who cries. 

1380 Wyeur Serm. Sel. Wks. IL. 11 Joon was a vois of 
a Criere in desert. 1593 Nasne Christ‘s 7. (1613) 105 You 
are none of these cryers vnto God. — 1748 Ricnarpson in 
Four C. Eng, Lett. 196 Simplicity is all their cry; yet 
hardly do these criers know what they mean by the noble 
word. 1767 S. Paterson Another Trav, I. 5 Some will 
join the cryers-up, and others the cryers-down, 1892 //ar- 
pers Mag. 269/1 You were always n pretty crier, mother, 

2. spec. a. An officcr in a court of justice who 
makcs the public announcements, acts as preservcr 


of order, etc. 

[1292 Britton 1. xxii. § 18 Et des criours, si nul prenge 
plus qe le establisement de noster estatut.] ¢ 1400 Afol. 
Loll, 8 If a bedel, or criare, schewe pe fre graunt of his 
lord. 1941 Act 33 //en, VII, c. 12 $19 The saide clerkes 
. shal... appoint a criar to make proclamacions, and to call 
the iuries, and to do other thinges as becometh a criar of a 
court to do, @1633 Austin Afedit. (1635) 195 The Crier 
goes before the Judge. 1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1852) 
Il. 445 Their crier calls out, ‘Make way, for the grand 
jury!" 1882 Seryt. Bartantine Exper. xvi. 158 A remark 
made by the crier of the court to a friend. 

b. Onc appointed in a town or community to 
make public announcements ; a Common, or TOWN 
rier. 

I ’, Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 247 (Mitzn.) A cryour 
schulde stonde vppon a toure, and..he schulde crie; Cado. 
a 1400 Barlaant & Me se 48 A Crior to stonde per 
ate Wiba Trompe for to blowe dat alle men mihte hit weli 
knowe. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 103/1 Cryar, he pat cryethe 
_ a merket, or ina feyre, declamator, spree @ 1833 Ln. 

ERNERS //von xxvii. 84 Get a cryer nnd make to be cryed 
in euery merket place and strete, 1680 Lond, Gaz. No, 
1529/4 Whoever can give notice of him to..the City Cryer, 
they shall be well rewarded. 1726 Leoni Aléerti’s Archit. 
II. 6 b, All common Cryers were excluded from the ‘'emple. 
1837 W. Invinc Capt. Bonneville 11. 265 Repented by a 
crier for the benefit of the whole village. 

e. One who cries goods for sale: +(@) as nnc- 
tioneer or agent for others (ods.) ; (6) as hawker 
on his own account. 

1553 Grimatpe Crcero’s Offices (1556) 107 To put the goodes 
of the citizens in y* cryers mouthe. 1§98 Frorto, /acantare 
to sell goods by a crier, nt who giues most. 1653 H, 
Cocan Pinto's Trav. iv. 8,1 was the first that was put to 
sale: whereupon, just as the Cryer was offering to deliver 
me unto whomsoever would buy me. 1727 Pore Art of 
Sinking 115 Common cryers and hawkers, who by re- 
doubling the same words persuade people to buy their 
oysters, green hastings, or new ballads. 1843 Lytton Last 

ar, i. 1, The whole ancient family of tbe London criers. 
¢18g0 Arad, Nts. (Rtldg.) 683 He saw a crier going about 
with a carpet..which he offered to put up for sale. 


+3. 1A kind of small bell used as n call. Oés. 
1467 Will of Langewith (Somerset Ho.), A small belle 
called a cryer. 


Crik (0 cry cri#) : see CREAK ¥. 5. 

+Crike. Oés. Also 4 crice. [a ON. Arik? 
‘crack, corner, recess’, used also of parts of the 
body, as in handarkriki arm-pit, lerkriki, Du. 
laarkrig the groin. Cf. CREEK 56.1 4.] 

I, The onal cleft, sia podicis. 


. €1300 Havetoxk 2450 On a scabbed mere, His nese went 
[=turned] un-to the crice, So ledden he pat fule swike. 


3..A variant of Creek 54,1 in various senses. 


CRIME, 


+Criket. Ods, [f. crike, CREEK + -ET, corre- 
sponding to a possible F. criguette, dim. of crigue.} 
A small creek. 

1538 Letann /éin, IIL. 38 There is a Criket betwixt 
Poulpirrbe and Low. — 

Crikey (kraiki), int. collog. or slang. Also 
ericky, crackey. [As this alliterates with Christ, 
or L. Christe! it was perh. originally one of the 
alliterative or assonant substitntes for sacred names, 
used to avoid the appearance of profanity: cf. 
Cristxz.] An exclamation of astonishment. 

1842 Baruam /ngol. Leg., Autoda-/é, It would make you 
exclaim. .if an Englishman, Crikey! 1884 Harper's Mag. 
Oct. 693/1 Cricky ! didp’t she go it, though! 

Crile. worth. dial. Also 7 creil, 7-8 croyll, 
croil. (Cf. Du. érzef dwarf; the forms present 
phonetic difficulties.] A dwarfed or stunted person. 

a 1605 Montcomenie Flyting 295 That cruiked, camscboche 
croyll, vncristned, they curse. 1691 Tomtxson in Ray 
N.C. Words, Creil, a short, stubbed, dwarfish man, 
Northumb. 1928 Ramsay Fables & Tales, Ep. Duncan 
Forbes viii, Thy wit's a oat judgment's blind. 1818 
Hose Brownie of B.1. 13 (Jant.) A wee bit hurklin crile. 

+ Crim, v. Oés. or dial. In 5 kreme, kryme, 
6 crym(me, 8 cream. [The form would be satis- 
fied by an OE, *erymman :—*krumjan, {. criona, 
Cress, sb., q.v.] ¢rans. To cramble (bread, ctc.) ; 
to scatter crumbs upon or into (a dish). b. énfr. 
To crumble, fall to pieces. 

€ 1430 720 Cookery-bks. 35 Take hard 3olkys of Eyroun, 
& krymea gode quantyte ber-to. 130 Pasar. s01/2, | crym 
breed into a dysshe..Thou haste eaten thy potage or I can 
crymme my dyssche. 19736 Peccr Kenticisms, Cream, to 
crumble. Hops, when they are too much dried, are said to 
cream, i.e. to crumble to pieces. ‘To cream one's dish’, to 
put the bread into it, in order to pour the milk upon it. 
1880 in Parisn & Suaw Kentish Gloss. (t from Pegge). 

Crimble, carlier form of CRUMBLE v. now dial, 

Crimble, v. dial. [Related to the root vb. 
*crimb-an, OE. crimman to press, compress, and 
tocrumbd adj. contracted, bent, crooked, in the samc 
way as crtmple is to crimp vb. and crump adj.1: 
see CRIMPLE v. 2.] zntr. To shrink, cringe, go 
shrinking from observation. 

a8g Forav Voc. E. Anglia, Crimble, to - about 
privily, to sneak, to wind along unperceived. 1684 Cheshire 
Gloss., Crimble, to sneak out of an engagement. 1887 S. 
Cheshire Gloss., Crimble, intr. to cringe, to lift and draw to- 
gether the shoulders. .to avoid certain places, pick one’s way. 

Crim. con. Abbreviation of criminal conver- 


sation, i.e. pry? (See CRIMINAL @. 1.) 

1770 Foote Lame Lover i. Wks. 1799 II. 56 You would 
not insinuate that she has been guilty of crim. con.? 1803 
Soutngey £a es ix, His dead father; did no marder; 
Never sustain’ an action for crim. con. 1858 Lo. St. 
Leovarvs J/andy Bk. Prop. Law xii. 77 The action of 
crim. con,, tbat disgrace to the nation, has been abolished. 

Crime (kraim), sd. Also 4-6 eryme. [a I. 
crime, in 12th c. ertmne, ad. L. crimen jadgement, 
necusation, offence, f. root of cer-2-tre, cré-tum to 
decide, give judgement, ctc.] 

1, An act punishable by law, as being forbidden 
by statute or injurious to the public welfare. (Pro- 
perly including all offences punishable by law, but 
commonly used only of grave offences.) 

1382 Wer Acts xxxiii. eg Hauynge no cryme worthi 
the deeth, or bondis, c1g00 Maunpey. (1839) xxviii. 287 
Sif the kyng him self do ony homycydie, or ony cryme. 
3826 Tinnace Acts xxv. 16 The Cryme wher of he is accused, 
1607 Suaxs. Timon iu. v. 83 If by this Crime, he owes the 
Law his life. 1769 Bracxstonr Comm, 1V. 5 A crime, or mis- 
demesnor, is nn act committed, or omitted, in violation of a 
public law, either forbidding or commanding it. | 1832 
Austin Yurispy. (1879) I. xix. 417 An offence which Is pur- 
sued at the discretion of the injured party or his representa- 
tive is a civil injury. An offence which is pursued by the 
Sovereign or by the subordinates of the Sovereign is a 
Crime, 1867 Manch, Exantiner v0 Oct., With the moralist 
bribery is asin; with the legislator a crime. 

4A blunder worse than a crime; see BLUNDER sb. 2, 

b, collective sing. Action of such kind viewed 
collectively or abstractly ; violation of law. 

3485 Caxton St. H’ene/r. 3 Ulast slayn by cryme as an 
homycyde this noble vyrgyn. 1760 Gotpsm, Cit. 1, bxxiil, 
I was imprisoned, though a stranger to crime. 1879 Frovne 
Cesar viti. 72 Men stee| in crime, 1891 GLADsTONE in 
Daily News 3 Oct. 6/3 When they talk of crime in Ireland 
you must understand that the word bears a totally different 
meaning to what the word means in England. 

2. More generally: An evil or injurious act; an 
offence, a sin; esp. of a grave character. 

1514 Banctay Cyé, § Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 11 Looms 
after this began thiscursed cryme. 1§26 Pilgr. Pers. (W.de 
W. 1531) 238 b, All y* crymes of y* tonge, as sclaun lers..and 
prevy backbytynges. 1604 Suaks. Off, v. it 26 If you be- 
thinke your selfe of any Crime Vnreconcil'd as yet to Heauen 
and Grace, 1667 Mitton P, Z£, 1, 214 That with reiterated 
crimes he might Heapon himself damnation. 1706 Apnison 
Poems, Rosamond \. i, Tis her crime to be loved, ‘Tis her 
crime to have charms. 3842 Miatt, Nonconf. II. 1 If in 
future we should go astray, we can plead no excuse in ex- 
tenuation of the crime. 4 : 

b. collective sing. Wrong-doing, sin. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom, xxii. gg. MS.) For no man may 
lyve withoute cryme. 1 PENSER F, Q. 11. xii. 75 Whilest 
louing thou mayst loued be with equall crime. 1667 MicTox 
P. £1. 79 One next himself in power, and next in crime. 
1865 Wurttter Laus Deoii, Ring, O bells! Every stroke 
exulting tells Of the burial hour of crime. 


CRIME. 


+3. Charge or accusation ; matter of accusation. 

¢ 1386 Cuavcer Sec, Nun's T. 455 For we bere a cristen 
name Ye putte on vs a cryme and eek a blame. 1526 Pilger. 
Perf. (1531) 66b, To whome, they beynge most innocent, 
hath ben put the cryme of fornicacyon. 1968 GraFrTon 
Chron. U1. g2 The common people a a great cryme 
ee the Archbishop. 1667 Marton # Z. 1x. 1181, True 
‘That errour now, which is become my crime, And thou th’ 
accuser. 

4. Comb, 

1886 Ainsun Reynard the Fox, The rascal Reynard, 
crime-bestained. 3889 Sat. Rev, 16 Mar. 329/1 [These] 
are both crime-novels. 1888 Pad? Mall G. 10 Oct., The 
thief-takers and crime-preventers of London. A 

Crime, v. rare. [cf OF. erimer, f. cvime,] trans, 
To charge with a crime or offence ; to accuse. 

1570 Levins Manip. 132/30 To cryme, cviminari. 1621 
W. Sccater Tythes (1623) 140 [They] would.. not crime him 
of couetousnessin that demand. 1890 W, G. Browne in 19¢% 
Cent. Nov. 846 He was crimed (i.e. charged before the 
colonel) with ‘filthy dirtiness and disorderliness on parade’. 

Crimeful (krai-mfil), a. [f. Crise 54. +-FUL.] 
Full of or laden with crime ; criminal. 

1593 Suaxs, Lucr. 970 This cursed, crimeful night. 1602 
—- Ham, w.vii. 7 These feates, So crimefull, and so Capital! 
in Nature. 1877 Tennyson /farodd v. i, Bolts that fall on 
crimeful heads, 2 

Crimeless (kraimlés), a. [f. as prec. + -LESS.] 
Free from crime; faultless, innocent. 

1893 SHaxs. 2 Hen, VJ, 11. iv. 63 So long as I am loyall, 
true and crimelesse. 1621 W. Scrarer Tythes (1623) 121 
To pleade himselfe crimelesse of all irreuerence. 1834 
Tait's Mag. 1. 372 A nobler aim,—To be—the crimeless 
Washington of France! 1887 Daily News 25 July 4/7 
Examples of crimeless districts, 

Hence Cri-melessness. 

1887 United Ireland 2 Apr.’sf2 Evidence of the absolute 
crimelessness cf the country. 

Crimesin, -yn(e, obs ff. CRIMSON, 


+Criminable, ¢. Ods. [f. L. type *erimind- 
bilis, £. crtminare to criminate: see -BLE.] Indict- 
able. Jlence Cri-minably adv., as a criminal. 

1860 Rottann Crt, Venus tv. 493 Crimes criminabill. 1533 
BRLLENDEN Livy i, (1822) 223 ‘To be accusit criminably. 

Criminal (kriminal), a. and sé. Also 3 cry- 
mynalle, -el(1, cryminall, -el, 6-7 criminall. 
[a. F. extmednel (in Ch. de Roland, 11th c.), ad. L. 
crimindl-is of or pertaining to crime; f. crimen 
Crime, See -au.] 

A. a 
1. Of the nature of or involving a crime; more 
generally, of the nature of a grave offence, wicked. 

Criminal conversation (CONVERSATION 3): adultery, in the 
legal aspect of a trespass against the husband at common 
law. ia in England since 1857.) 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy n. xin, She..a syn committed 
that was cryminall. xg90 Spenser F. Q. 1, iii. 16 Pillage 
+» which he had got abroad hy purchas criminall. 26z 
Snaxs. Wint. 7, ut. ii. go No Father owning it (which is 
indeed More criminall in thee, then it). 1759 JOHNSON 
Rasselas xxix, Ignorance, when it is voluntary, is criminal. 
1768 Birackstone Comm. III. 139 Adultery, or criminal 
conversation with a man’s wife. 1817 W. SeLwyn Lazu 
Nist Prius (ed. 4) U1. 710 A criminal neglect of duty. Hed 
F, Potnocx On Torts (ed. 3) 210 Against an adulterer the 
husband had an action at common law, commonly known 
as an action of criminal conversation. In form it was 
generally trespass of ef armis, on the theory that ‘a wife 
is not, as regards her husband, a free agent or separate 

erson’ .. Actions for criminal conversation were abolished 
in England on the establishment of the Divorce Court in 
1857, 
- Relating to crime or its punishment. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 25 Some causes ben crym 
somme ben cyuyle. 1890 Sir J. Suvtn Dise. Weapons 
##ij, Good lawes, civil and criminall, 1686 J. SERGEANT 
Hist. Monast, Conventions 146 Having under him two Civil- 
Lieutenants .. and one Lieutenant Criminal, with many 
Judges. 1745 Fortunate Orphan 200 She..sent imme- 
diately for the Judge Criminal. 1776 Gipson Decl. & F. 1. 
xvi. 390 They no leer ssessed the administration of 
criminal justice. 1846 MeCuutocn Acc. Brit, Empire 
(x8sq) II. 173 The highest court of criminal judicature 
known to the laws of England is the House of Lords. 1887 
Lowett Democr. 29 An experienced criminal lawyer. 

8. Guilty of crime or grave offence. 

¢€1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxix. 110 The vntrewe and 
crymynel tyraunt Alymodes. 16.. Rocers({J.), The neglect 
..renders us criminal in the sight of God. 1644 Prysxe 
Moder. Apol. 1 Being. .taxed by Master lames Howell..as 
criminall of offering him very hard measure. 1726 Adv. 
Capt. R. Boyle 362 Uf criminal Persons were sent over 
there, they would find Employment. 174: Warts Jmfprov. 
Mind 1. iv. § 14 Let us search our hearts. .and enquire how 
far we are criminal. 18g Hussev Papal Power iii. 144 
Criminal clerks had not yet..exemption allowed them from 
all civil tribunals. 

+b. Of beasts: Savage, fierce, malignant. Oés. 
€3477 Caxton Yason 86 The most terrible and most 
crymynel gegen. 148: —- Myrr. it vi Kij, Bestes..so 
tighte stronge & crymynell that no men dare approche them. 
B. sb. +1. A person accused of a crime. Oés. 

1634 W. Tirwnyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. 18 Tbe number of 
Judges is not_much inferiour to that of Criminals, 1682 
Daynen Sp. Fryar (J.), Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 

2. A — guilty or convicted of a crime. 

@ 1626 Bacon (J.), Ruined..by justice and sentence, as 
delinquents and criminals, 165r Hopses Leviath, u. xxvii 
157 In the violation of the Law, both the Author, and Actor 
are Criminalls. 1772 Priestiey Just. Relig. (1782) 1. 53 
Take notice of crimes, and punish the criminals. 1883 
G. Luovo £6 §& Flow I. 210 Going with the criminal to 
execution. 
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Criminaldom (kri-minildam). xonce-wd. The 
realm of criminals; criminals collectively. 

1887 Spectator 5 Nov. 1515 The very dregs of French 
criminaldom. 4 : 

Criminalism (kri-minadliz’m), 
or practice of a criminal. 

3877 Besant & Rice Son of Vdc. 1. vin. 84 Sunk into the 
slough of habitual criminalism. 1891 Daily News 13 May 
7/1 A Past Master in the Art of Convicted Criminalism. 

Criminalist (kriminalist). [mod. f. L. ¢r7- 
minglis CRIMINAL + -Ist. Cf F. créminaliste 
(1715 in Hatzfeld).] One versed in criminal law : 
a writer on criminal law. 

#1631 Downe £ss. (1651) 97, I haue read in some of the 
Criminalists. 1831 Ladin. Aer. LIV. 188 Consulting the 
++ criminalists of different nations. 1892 V.¥. Nation 15 
Sept. noes is theories advanced by the anthropological 
school of criminalists, : 

Criminality (kriminzliti). [ad. F.c-minalité 
or med.L, crimindlitas (sec Du Cange), £. crimin- 
lis CRIMINAL = see -ITY.] The quality or faet of 
being criminal. 

161x Corer., Criminadité, Criminalitie; a criminal action, 
case, or cause. 19774 
From habit it lost at the appearance of criminality. 


The condition 


1869 


| 
i} 


Pennant Tour Scot. in 1772, 345 | 


Lecny Europ. Alor. 1. iii, 474 That doctrine of the crimin- | 


ality of error. 1869 J. Greeswoon 7 Curses Lond, 133 ‘the 
growth of juvenile criminality. . 
b. (with f/.) A criminal act or practice. 

1849 StoveL Canne’s Necess. Introd. 30 Alleged asa chief 
point in the criminalities imputed to the Welsh. 

Criminally (kri-minili), adv. [f Crimixara. 
+-Ly 2.] 

l. According to criminal law. 

1560 1st Bk, Discip. Ch. Scot. vii. (1836) 49 If any of the 
university be criminally persued. x65 W. G. tr. Cowel's 
Inst. 2x0 It is in his choise..whether he will prosecute the 
party civilly or criminally. 1699 Luorow Afem, IIL. 110 
(R.) They thought not convenient to proceed against him 
criminally. 1883 Laz Reports 14 Q. Bench Div. 202 The 
Attorney General..wasentrusted by the constitution to sue 
for the King, either civilly or criminally, 

2. Ina criminal manner; soas to constitute crime. 

16.. Rocerrs (J.), As our thoughts extend to all subjects, 
they may be criminally employed on all. 1758 S. Haywanp 
Sern xvii. 505 David .. when he fell so criminally and so 
publickly. ig archaea Hist. Eng. 1. 537 The earl's 
conduct..had been, as he afterwards thought, criminally 
moderate. 1886 Law Times LXXXI, 178/1 The co- 
respondent .. proved that he had not been criminally inti- 
mate with the respondent. 

+Cri‘minalness. Ods. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
Quality or state of being criminal; = Crimin- 


ALITY, 

@ 1660 Haumono Ws. II. 131 (R.) To. excuse our schism, 
or avert the criminalness of it. 1698 R. Fercusson View 
Fecles. 50 A proof of his Criminalness. 175g in Jottnson. 
1775 Asu [see Criminatty}. 

+ Criminalty, Ods, =CRIMINALITY. 

1775 Asn, Criminalty (not much used), Criminalness, 
1797 Hist. in Ann. Reg. 15/1 These were acts of criminalty 
for which..they would find no mercy. 

Criminate (krimine't), v. [f£ L. crimindt., 
ppl. stem of erimindré, or crimindre to accuse, 
charge with crime, f. erimen CRIME.] 

1. ¢rans. To charge with crime; to represent as 
criminal. 

1645 Pacirr ites (1646) 62 They criminate the 
Dutch and French Churches. 2793 Govv. Morris in 
Sparks Life re ie (1832) II. 386, I suppose the public 
servants will criminated. 1816 Keatincr Traz, (1817) 
I. 134 We must begin in self-justification .. by criminating 
those whom we mean to destroy. 1855 Macavutav //is?. 
Eng. I. 699 The noble penitent then proceeded to make 
atonement for his own crime by criminating other people.. 
guilty and innocent. & f 

2. To prove (any one) guilty of crime ; to in- 

criminate. 
a) Guanvite Scefs. Scé, xii, Whom, 1 would not justifie 
myself, to criminate. 1791 State Papers in Ann. Keg. 160° 
They cannot be examined, criminated, or judged.. with 
respect to what they have said, written, or performed. 1841 
J.T. Hewrerr Parish Clerk I, 129 Determined not to 
criminate himself by any allusion to the circumstance, 

3. To represent or censure (a thing or action) as 


criminal ; to blame severely, condemn. 

«1697 Lo. Nortu Light in Way to Paradise (1682) 29 
(T.) As for our church hturgy it is now criminated by many 
as idolatrous, 2792 W. Roserts Looker-on No. 43 G704) 
II. 138 To criminate the motives and actions of mankind. 
1828 D'Israeui Chas. /, I. xii. 327 Eliot descends to 
criminate the Duke’s magnificent tastes. 

Hence Cri-minating //. a. . 

@1656 Ussuer Ann, vi. (1658) 427 Spoken with a sterne 
countenance and criminating voice, 1786 Burke W, Hastings 
Wks. 1842 II. 210 Applying no stronger or more criminat- 
ing epithets than those of ‘improper, unwarrantable, and 
highly impolitick’, 1801 Mar. Encewortn Belinda ii, 
Aare criminating and recriminating chapter. f 

Crimination (kriminé'fan). [ad. L. eximind- 
tion-ent, n. of action from erimindre: see prec.] 
The action of charging with a crime or grave 
offence; severe accusation or censure. 

1583 Futke Defence xvii. 512 You have placed your 
criminationin the first chapter. 1654 Trape Comm. Ps. lxix. 
4 Loaden with many calumnies and false criminations. 1786 
Burke W. Hastings Wks, 1842 H. 23x The said Hastings 
hath established divers matters of weighty and seriouscrimin- 
ation against himself. x Macautay Hist. Eng. II. 250 
‘The criminations and recriminations of the adverse parties, 


CRIMINOUSLY, 


Criminative (kri-minctiv), a. [f. L. ppl. stem 
criminal. + AVE.) Tending to or involving crimin- 
ation; that charges with crime or grave offence ; 
accusatory, 

217% Nortu Lives I.214 In such cases the courtiers are 
«.Criminative against the judges, .as being morose, ill-bred, 
and disrespectful. | 1818 Jas. Mine Brit. Judia U1. v. viii. 
680 Their criminative representations against Macartney. 
1849 Grote Greece 1. lix. (1862) V. 248 ‘The criminative 
orators were omnipotent, 

Criminator (kri-mine'to:), a. L. crimetndtor, 
agent-n, from crimindre: see Criminate.] One 
who eriminates, or charges with crime. 

1609 Biste (Douay) Lez. xix.16 Thou shalt not be a 
criminatour, nor a whisperer among the people. 1653 
R. Battie Disswasive Vindic. (1655) 76A false Criminator, 
1812 Snettry Lect. to #&. Hitchiner, The opinion of the 
world is not the likeliest criminator to impeach their 
credulity. 

Criminatory (kriininitori), «. [f. L. type 
crimindtorius, 1. criminator . see prec, and -ory.] 
Involving or relating to crimination. 

1876 Firsine Panopl. Epist. Biv b, An epistle..Crimin. 
atorie. 1811 Ann. Reg. 1809, 159 A crimmatory charre 
against an individual. 1868 KE. Eowaros Aaleigh 1. xviii. 
370 No evidence criminatory of his master had been ob. 
tained from hin. 

Crimine, -iny (kri-mini), 7, Alsocrimeny, 
ini. [perh. It. cr7mine crime, etc., as an ejacula- 
tion; but cf. Crikey, and the kindred ejaculation 
Jiminy, GEMINL] A vulgar exclamation of astonish- 
ment : now somewhat archaic. 

1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. 1. i, O crimine ! Who's 
yonder? 1693 Souturrne A/aia's last Prayer in, i, O 
crimine! I see I must be plain with thee. ¢1816 Byron 
(L.), Crimini, jimini! Did you ever hear such a nimminy 
pimminy Story as Leigh Hunt's Riminf? 1865 E, C. 
Crayton Crued Fortune 11. 184 Criminy !—Raymond tight. 
Tam astonished, 

+Criminist. Oés. ? =CrRIMINALIsT. 

@ 1631 Downe Liss, (1651) 53 Criminists have commanded 
Heresie, which is but Election. .to. .undertake a capital! and 
Infamous signification. 

Criminology (kriminglédgi). [f. L. crtedn- 
Crime +-(0)Locy.] The science of crime; that 
part of anthropology which treats of crime and 


criminals. 

1890 A thenaune 6 Sept. 325/2 We share Dr. Topinard’s 
dishke of the term ‘criminal anthropology’, and may adopt 
the term ‘criminology’ till a better can be found. 1891 
Sat. Rev. 28 Mar. 398/1 An examination and refutarion of 
the new Italian ‘criminology’. 

So Criminolo’gical a., Crimino‘logist. 

1857 Sat. Rev. HI.271/2 In the author of Dark Deeds 
we have a criminologist of a third sort. 1890 Athenzrumn 6 
Sept. 325/3 The object of the criminologist is, firs1, to 
establish the existence and define the characteristics ofa 
physical criminal type or types ; second, to investigate the 
psychical phenomena associated with criminality, 1892 
Monist Y1. 314 M. G. Tarde, the great criminologist .. re. 
views the penological and criminological literature of 
recent times. ; 

+Criminose, ¢. Ods.-° [Cf next]. 
Criminosity. 

1727 Baivey vol. II., Criminose, ready to blame or accuse. 
Criminosity, Reproach, ill Report. 177g in Asx. 

Criminous (kri-minas), @ Also 5 crymynous, 
6 crimynous, cryminous, Sc. criminois. [a. 
Alr. eriminous = OF, erimineux (15th c. in 
Godef.), ad. L. erimetndsus, £. crimen Cron.) 

+1. Of the nature of a crimc; full of or marked 
by crime or grave offence; criminal. ? Oés. 

1483 Caxton “sof (1889) 63 The sayd shepherd com- 
mysed a crymynous dede. 1562 Act 5 £iiz. c. aa 1 To 
continue their sinful and criminous Life. 1§93 Noroen 
Spee. Brit. M'’sex 1. 8 Carping at euerie fault, bolding the 
smallest errour .. verie criminous. 1674 P. ov Movin 
Papal Tyranny 47 A deeply criminous forgery. 1858 Se. 
Rev, V1. 204/1 My criminous iambics, , : 

2. Of persons: Guilty of crime. Now chiefly in 
the technical eréminous clerk (see CLERK 56, 1). 

1535 Srewart Cron. Scot. M1. 535 Of his men War 
criminois vther nyne or ten. 1583 Stusprs Avat, Adus. 1. 
(1882) 107 To giue sentence .. vpon any criminous person, 
r61x Spenn Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. vi. (1632) 504 ‘hat Clerks 
criminous should be tried before secular Judges. 1659 
Hamono On Ps. li. 4 Paraphr. 262 The most criminous 
rebell, 1722 Br. Witson in Keble Life xvi. (1863) 497 
Tending to the encouragement of the criminous and re- 
fractory. 1847 Maskere Mon, Kit. INI. p. xxix, Of punish- 
ing criminous clerks, 1892 Times 29 Apr. 9/2 Bishops at 
present have to get rid of criminous clerks at a cost which 
1s almost prohibitory. E F e 

+3. Of or relating to crime; accusing of crime ; 
involving crimination. Ods. ‘ 

1933 More Debell. Salem Wks. 995/2 Concerning great 
crimynous wytnesses to be taken in great criminal causes. 
1600 Hottann Livy u. vii. 48 Exposed unto criminous 
slanders. 16s0 BuLwer Anthropontet, 124 Some. .dare to 
make this criminous proposition against very Nature. 

Criminously, adv. [f. prec, +-Ly +.) 

1. In a criminous manner ; cel 

z Br. Hate Efise, mi. iv. 239 It ought to seeme in- 
dgetMie. thee eae, who is Gods Priest, should live 
criminously. 1654 HamMonn Axswv. Animady, [gnat. i. 
xo So criminously guilty of it. ve. 

+2. With reference to crime; by way of crimin- 


ation. Oés. 
1603 Knotirs Hist. Turks (1621) 1325 Ce 


Henee 


CRIMINOUSNESS. | 


tooke crimonously in that place. 162s tr. Camden's Hist. 
Eliz, 3. (1688) 112 By accusing her criminously. 
Cri‘minousness, [f. as prec. +-NESs.] The 
state or quality of being criminons ; criminality. 
1648 Eikon Bas. 4, | could never be convinced of any such 
Criminousness in him. argig Burnet Own Time II. 312 
His words had no sort of criminousness, much less of 
lreason in them. 1874 Bp. Macee in Rep. Comm. Ch. 
Patronage, Evid. Quest. 31. 5 Within what limit of 1ime 


would the bishop be allowed to allege criminousness onthe | 


part of a clerk? 

Crimison, crimosin(e, ctc., obs. ff. Crrmson, 

Crimp (krimp), 54.1 [Of uncertain origin. 

(It might be connected with Crimp v.1,if the prima 
sense were ‘to press or impress’ (seamen, etc.); but this is 
very doubtful, for the general notion running through the 
senses appears to be that of ‘agenl, intermediary, broker, 


procurer ’.)} 4 , 

+1. Of donbtful meaning: used in reproach or 
derision, Ods. 

1638 Foro Fancrest. ii, Jat, What? thou fatten’st apace 
on capon still? Sfa. Yes, crimp; ‘tis a gallant life to be an 
old lord’s pimp-whiskin. 

2. An agent making it his business to procurc 
seamen, soldiers, etc., esp. by seducing, decoying, 
entrapping, Or impressing them. 

Since the passing of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, 
applied to one who infringes sub-section 1 of this Act, 1. ¢. 
to a person otber than the owner, master, etc., who engages 
seamen without a license from the Board of Trade. 

1758 J. Brake Plan Mar. Syst. 44 When a master of a 
ship..hath lost any of his hands, he applies to a crimp.. 
who makes it his business to seduce the men belonging to 
some other ship. 1796 StepMan “L.rfed. Surinam 11. 28 
Trepanned into the West India Company's service by the 
crimps or silver-coopers as a common soldier. 1836 MARRYAT 
AMidsh. Easy xxxviti. 144 Offering three guineas ahead to 
ihe crimps for every good able seaman. 1842 — P. Aeene xx. 
(1863) 173, L hear there are plenty of good men stowed awa 
by the crimps at different places. 1839-40 W. Irvine Hod. 
Jert's R. (1855) 235 Sallying forth at night..he came near 
being carried off ie a gang of crimps. 1887 Sfectator 21 
May 691/2 In the high and palmy days of the crimp, the 
pirrte, the press-gang. 

b. transf. and fig. 


1789 Wotcotr (P, Pindar) FA. Falling Minis. Wks. 1812 


II. aa That sends to counties, borough-lowns, his Crimps | 


Alias his vote-seducing Pimps. 1794 — Rowl. for Oliver, 
ibid. 198 Cupid's trusty crimp, By mouths of vulgar people 
christen'd pimp. ¢ 1860 Wraxatt tr. XR. /loudin xv, 207 
Nothing .. can shake off the grip of these skilful crimps 
[theatrical agents]. 

+ 3. An agent or contractor for unloading coal- 
ships; a broker. Obs, 

a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Crimp, one that under. 
takes for or agrees to nnlade a whole ship of coals. 1754 
Strype Stow's Surv, I. v. xiv. 3149/1 Any Coal owner 
may employ ..crimps or Factors, not being lightermen or 
buyers of Is for sale. bis De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit. 
II. 151 The Brokers of these Coals are called Crimps: The 
Vessels they load their Ships with at Newcastle, Keels. 
179: Hupprsrorp Safmag. (1793) 109 Crimps, and coal- 
heavers. 

+4. To cis crimp: see quots. Ods. 

arjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, ed aes Crimp, to lay or 

bet on one side, and (by foul play) to let t'other win, havin 
ashare ofit. Rua a Crimp, to run a Race or Horse-matc! 
. knavishly. rig Varney Pills Il §3 Let Jrdes that 
are founder'd be bought, Let Jockeys play Crimp to make 
sport. /did. 54 Another makes Racing a Trade..And 
many a Crimp Match has made, By bubbing another Man's 
Groom. 

5. Comb, as crintp-like, -match (see 4, qnot. 1719). 

1794 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Row/. for Oliver Wks. T1. 307 
Crimp-like, for other regions, troops engaging. 

Crimp, 54.4. [prob. f. Crimp zy An obsolete 
game at cards. 

1632 B. Jonson Afagn. Lady ui. i, Let her.. Laugh and keep 
company at gleek or crimp. Snapweitt Avery F. 1.1, 
Gallantry, mix’d now and then with Ombre, Crimp, Comet, 
or Incertain. 1703 Eng. Lady's Catech. in J. Ashion Soc. 
Life Q. Anne 70 Lost five Guineas at Crimp. 1710 ADDISON 
Tatler No. 250 P ie find them about Midnight at Crimp 
and Basset. 1867 Ouipa C. Castlemaine (1879) 3 Regretted 
the loss of ten guineas at crimp. 

attrib. 171a Appison Sfect, No. 457 P 3 The private 
Transactions of the Crimp Table. 

Crimp (krimp), 53.3 [f. Crrup v.1J 

1. p/. Crimped tresses: cf. ‘ curls’. U.S. 

1883 Century Mag. XXV. 525/1 The Shaker sisters don't 
wear crimps. 1888 Chicago Advance 13 Dec., Crimps that 
had ceased to be crimpy. 

+2. Phrasc. 70 bein the crimps: see quot. O#s. 

1688 Mince French Dict. s.v., To bein the Crimps, or 
to be well set out in Clothes, étre tien part. 

Crimp (krimp), a. fap. radically allied to 
Criupv.l; perh. originally with the notion ‘ yield- 
ing to pressure, casily compressed’; cf. however 
MHG,. &rimpf crooked, curved (Klnge), and 
Crisp a. for the transition from ‘cnrled, curly, 
crimped’ to ‘brittle, friable’, Cf, also Crump a.] 

1, ‘Friable, brittle, easily crumbled, easily re- 
duced to powder’ (.) 3 crisp. 

1587 Cuurcitvarn Worth. Wales (1876) 28 So fresh, so 
sweete, so red, so crimp withall As man may say, Joe, 
Sammon here at call. 1699 Evetyn Acetaria (1729) 176 
They will keep longer, and..cat crimp, and well tasted. 1708 
J. Pmiusrs Cyder 11, (1727) 50 Now the Fowler. .with swift 
early steps Treads lhe crimp Earth. 17a§ Brantry Fant, 
Dict. xv. Sallet, Slices of the whitened stems which being 
crimp rnd short are eaten with oil, vinegar, salt, and pepper. 
18.. Mrs. Camrron Careless Boy 12 The grass was crimp 
and white with the hoar frost, 
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b. Hence crimp-meat, 

1656 W. D.tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat, Unl. » 365 Som things 
also hee broileth on a gridiron, or frieth on a frying-pan, but 
if overmuch, they m crimp-meal. : 

+2. fig. ‘Not consistent, not forcible; a low 
cant word’ (J.)  Ods. 

[But this alleged seuse is founded only on the following 
passage, in which some edd. have scriimp = ‘scanl, limited, 
very sparing ', which seems a better reading.] 

171a ArsuTHNOT Fokn Bull u. iv, The evidence is crimp; 
the witnesses swear backwards and forwards, and contradict 
themselves. ' 

3. Said of hair, feathers, etc. : Crimped. 

1764 Anna Sewarpo in Poet, Wes. (1810) I. p. cxv, A bag 
wig, In crimp buckle, powdered white as the new shorn 
fleece. 1784 New Spectator ti. 4/2 The head is adorned.. 
with crimp feathers. 

4. Comb., as crimp-frilled. 

18x Crare Pill. Minstr. 11. 13x Crimp-frill’d daisy. 

Crimp (krimp), v.! [Corresponds to MDn., 
crimpen intr., to contract or draw oneself together, 
to shrink, become wrinkled or shrivelled (with 
cold, etc.), with weak causal hrempen, krimpen to 
draw together, shrivel up, wrinkle, Du. &rzmiper to 
shrink, shrivel, diminish, E.Fris. Arémpen trans. 
and intr., to crook, wind, draw in or together, 
shrink, become tight, compressed, shorter, or less, 
Da. Arympe trans., to wrinkle, shrink (cloth), Sw. 
krympa to shrink, to sponge ; OIG. chrimphan, 
MHG., &rimpfen to draw oneself together con- 
yulsively. For ulterior etymology, see the note to 
Cramp sb.1 Not known in OF.; the only ME, 
example found is that in the intr. sense 1; other- 
wise the verb belongs to the 17-19th c., and may 
be the causal derivative. ] 

1. intr. To be compressed, pinched or indented 

as e.g. the body of insects). (In ppl. a. cr¢mping.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvut. i. (1495) 741 Beestys 
with crympynge body haue sharpe wytte and felynge..as 
bein and amptes that here and smel aferre. 

+2. trans, To curl. (In pa. pple. crimped.) Obs. 

1698 Tyson in PAIL Trans. . 112 The Verge or Rime 
of the outward Ear seem'd to be crimp’d. 1730-36 Battey 


(folio), Crimpt, curled. ; . 
To compress or pinch into minnte parallel 


plaits or folds; to frill. 

1jra Arautunot John Bull tu. i, Crimpt ribbons in her 
head-dress. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xiv, To crimp the little 
frill thal bordered his shirt-collar. 1848 Tuacneray BA. 
Snobs xxvii, The maid is crimping their .. ringlets with hot 
tongs. 1859 Lewes Sea-side Siud, 157 By crimping or 
dividing the edge of the cup, prehensile organs of less or 
greater length and power arising thereby. 186r Sata Dutch 
Pict, xix, 295 [She] thought far loo much of crimping her 
tresses. i 4 . 

b. To wrinkle or crample minutely, to crisp the 
snrface of, 

x77a W. Baitey Deser Useful Machines 1.229 The Italian 
method of crimping crapes. /did. 1. 230 A large specimen 
of crape crim and manufactured exactly like the Italian, 
r8ar Crare Vill, Minstr. I. 209 The breeze, with feather- 
feet, Crimping o'er the waters sweet. 1883 E, PeNsewt- 
Exianirst Cream Leicestersh, 398 The crimping, woolly 
effect of half a gale from the south-west. 

e. Zechn. To make flutings in (a brass cartridge 
case), so as to tum the end inward and back upon 
the wad, in order to confine the charge; to cor- 
rugate. 

4. To cause (the flesh of fish) to contract and be- 
come firm by gashing or cutting it before rigor 
mortis sets in. 

1698 Leeuwennorx in Phil, Trans. XX.174 The Muscles 
of a Fish thal has been dead for a good while, do not con- 
tract themselves when they are cut in Pieces, whicb we call 
Krimy ing. 1743 Lond, & Country Brew. ui. (ed. 2) 170 
The boa cuts [a fresh Cod] into several small Pieces, in 
order, as fl it, to crimp it, by letting them lie in hard 
cold Sprin “Water about an Hour. 1789G. Krate Pele 
Isl, 302 The grey mullel, which they crimped, and fre- 
quently eat raw. 1804 A. Caauistrin PAil, Srans. XCV. 
23 The remarkable effects of crimping fish by immersion in 
water, after lhe nsual signs of life have disappeared. 186: 
F, Francis Angling 1. (1880) 39 Small chub..if crimped an 
fried dry, are by no means so Aig 

b. transf, To slash, to gash. 

1855 Motiey Dutch Rep. (1861) 11. 29, Those who at. 
tempted resislance were crimped alive like fishes and lef to 
gasp lhemselves 1o death in lingering lorture. 1865 Lus- 
nock Preh, Times xiii, (1869) 435 Among the females. .the 
only ceremony of importance was searring lhe back. Eyre 
indeed calls ii 1attooing, but ‘crimping’ would be, I 1hink, 
a more correct expression. 

5. spec. To bend or mould into shape (Icather 
for the nppers of boots, or for a saddle). 

1894 Knicut Dict, Afech. 648/1 The curved bar which 
supports the form upon which the leather is crimped. 


6. ‘ To pinch and hold ; to seize’ (Webster). 

(No quotation given or source named.) 

Crimp (krimp), 7.2 [f. Crimp 56.1] To im- 
press (seamen or soldiers) ; to entrap, to decoy. 

181a WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. IX. 233 Plundering com 
and Salad recruits. 183: CARLYLE Mise (1857) II. 326 
Clutching at him, 10 crimp him orimpress him. 1867 GoLow. 
Sutrn Three Eng. Statesnten (1882)187 The cruel folly which 
crimps a number of ignorant and innocent peasants, dresses 
ihem up in uniform. .and sends them off to kill and be killed. 
1884 Pall Mail G. 26 Jan. 2/1 The Egyptian Government 
crimped negroes in ihe streets of Cairo. sig. 1839 Standard 
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Feb. rx Why not create customers in Ibe Queen’s dominions 

. anstead of trying. .to crimp them in olber countries ? 

Crimp (krimp), v.? sonce-zwd. [Partly echoic, 
but having associatious with the primary sense of 
Crrup v.1] To make a crisp sonnd, as in the 
compressiou of slightly frozen snow nnder the feet. 

1834 Gieic Country Curate II. xv. 267 A sound came upon 
me as of footsteps crimping through lhe snow, 

+ Crimp, v.4 Obs. slang. =To ‘play crimp’: see 
Crip sd.) 4. 

arjoo B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew, He erinips it, he plays 
booty. A Crimping Fellow, a sneaking Cur. So 2728 in 
New Cant, Dict. 

Crimpage (krimpédz). [f. Crisp 56,1 +-ace.] 
A payment made to a crimp for ltis services. 

1754 Strvre Stow's Surv, Il. v. xiv. 319/1 AG coal 
owner may employ. .crimps or factors..to dispose of their 
loadings ard PR age crimpage or factorage. 1800 Cot- 
gunoen Comun. Thames xvi. 528 The Captain pays lhem 
two guineas crimpage. 3815 Mautr & Setwyn Reports 
III. 484 Disbursements. .for crimpage lo replace deserters 
during tbe repairs. | 

Crimped (krimpt), #//. ¢. Also crimpt. 

+1. Curled: see Crimp v1 2. Obs. 

2. Compressed or folded into minute parallel 
ridges or plaits, frilled. 

rgza [see Crimp v.! 3). 1792 Afinstre/ (1793) 11. 372 Her 
crimpt lips relaxed to something like a smile. 1809 PINKNEY 
Trav, France 38 Madame in a high crimped cap. 1860 
Tynvae Glae, 1. xxi. 147 Many cells had also crimped 
borders, 1871 — Frag. Sc. (1879) I. vii. 238 The edge 
of the cataract is crimped by indentations. 1886 SHELDON 
tr. Flaubert’s Salammbé 44 Gold spangles glittered ta the 
crimped hair. 

3. Of fish ; see Carup 2.1 4. 

179x Hupprsrorp Salmag. (1793) 145 Crimpt cod, and 
munilaled mackarel. 1798 ASNING, etc. Progress of Man 
28 in Anti-Jacobin 19 Feb., Cools the crimpt » 1804 
A, Caatiste in PAil. Trans. XCV. 23 The specific gravity 
of the crimped fish was grealer lhan that of the dead fish. 

Crimper ! (krimpai). [f. Crm v1 +-r 1] 

1. One who So 

1819 Blackw. Mag. V1. 244 Crimpers of salmon. 

2. The name of several machines aud instruments 
used in crimping. 

a. An apparatus consisting of a pair of fluted 
rollers, for crimping cloth or the like. b. A 
machine for bending wire in a sinuous form in pre- 
paration for the weaving of wire-cloth. c. A toilet 
instrument for crimping the hair, d. A machine 
for crimping leather on a curved board for the 
nppers of boots and shoes. e. An apparatus for 
bending or moulding leather into various shapes 
for saddles and hamess. f. A small machine or 
apparatus used by cartridge-makcrs for ‘crimping’ 
brass cartridge-cases, 

1881 Greexea Gun 425 This may be prevented by using 
an indented case, or closing in with a patent crimper 
specially made for these brass cases. 

Crimper?, [f. Crime v.2+-zR1.] One who 
ctimps (seamen) ; =Crimp sé! 2. 

1868 Morn. Star 7 Jan., The river police. engaged in de- 
fending ‘poor Jack * from the machinations of the crimpers. 
Crimping (kri-mpin), 74/7. 5.1 [f. Crimp v.71] 

1. The action of Crimp v.!; the product of this 
netion ; a succession of small folds, frills or fintings. 

31755 Songs Costunte (Percy Soc.) 237 Ornament it well 
with gimping, Flounces, furbelows, and crimping. 1853 
Kane Grinnel] Exp. xiii. (1856) 386 Presently..you see a 
slight crimping, followed bya dotted. appearance on Ihe ice. 
1865 Lunaocn Preh. Times iv, (1878) 104 The ‘crimping * 
nlong the edges. 1870 Spectator 13 Aug. 976 The beautiful 
conchoidal waves, crimpings, and ripple-work displayed on 
the surface of lools and weapons in candinavia, r 

2. The causing of muscular contraction in fishes 
by dividing or gashing their flesh. 

1 [see Crime rt 4], 1776 Hunter in Phil, Trans, 
LXVI. 415 note, Cutting fish into pieces while yet alive, 
in order to make them hard, usually known by the name of 
crimping. 180g A. CarLtsLe /did. XCV. 23 Many trans 
verse sections of the muscles being made, and the fish im- 
mersed in cold water, the contraclions called crimping take 
plnce. 1873 E. Smitn Foods 111 Crimping should be per- 
formed immediately after tbe fish has been caughi, and 
before the rigor mortis has sei in, 

3. Comb., as crimping-iron, -machine, -pin, in- 
struments for crimping frills, cap-borders, hair, ete. 

1858 Sinmonpos Dict, Trade, Crimping-iron, crimping-pin. 
1877 Peacock N. W. Linc, Gloss. Critwmping-machine, 
an instrument with lwo indented rollers, in which heaters 
can be placed..It is used for ‘ crimping ‘ women’s frills and 
cap-borders. 

rimping, v6/. 55.2 [f. Crivp v.2+4-INne 4 

1, The decoying and confining of meu, in order 
to force them into the army, navy, or merchant 
service: see Crimp 56.1 2, 

1795 /{ull Advertiser 26 Sept. 4/2 We are sorry 1o find 
that the infamous practice of Crimping is not yet pul a stop 
lo. 1806 Weekly Polit. Rev, 27 Dec. 946 Men. .who do not 
possess the necessary rascality for crimping. 1848 Macau. 
Lay Hist, Eng. 1. 336 This demand was partly supplied by 
a system of crimping and kidnapping at the principal Eng- 
lish seaports. - rae 

2. attrib, and Comb., as in crimping system; 
crimping-house, 4 house constructed or nsed for 
crimping seamen or soldiers. 

1998 Aull Advertiser 18 July 2/3 A false impression. .of 
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persous being kidnapped in a Crimping-house. 1828 Vew 
Sailors Mag.x50 All the ramifications of the crimping sys- 
tem in London were then developed. 1858 Poison Law & 
£. 148 A mob assembled in Holborn, threatening to pull 
down a Crimping-house, 

Crimping, f//. a.l [f. Crimp v.14+-1ne 2.] 

1. Pinched: see Crisp v.1 1, 

2. That crimps or curls in minute creases. 

Cri-mping, f//. 2.27 [f Crimp v.2+-1nG2] 
That impresses or entraps seamen, etc. 

1820 Soutney Life of Wesley Il. 470 They were per- 
suaded..by the crimping skipper to join the party. 1836 
Disraguit Lett. Runnymede 105 Your fellow-countrymen 
whom your crimping Lordship inveigled into a participation 
in the civil wars of Spain, 

Hence Cri-mpingly adv. 

1838 Tait’s Mag. V. 206, I hold it to have been wickedly, 
deceitfully, fraudulently, crimpingly, kidnappingly done. 

7Crimple, sé. Ods. [Cf next, and Crumpiy | 
56.) A crease, wrinkle, or fold; a crinkle. 

31440 Promp, Parv. 103 Crympylle or rympylle, ruga. 

Crimple,v. Also 5-6 crymple. [The early | 
form crymple (if y is original) corresponds to Ger. 
dial. kriimpeln to crumple ; but crimple (with 2) | 
may be in its origin a dim. and iterative of Crow 
v.15 in later use crimp/e appears to be treated as a 
secondary form of crumple, expressing something 
finer and more attenuated ; ef, sip, sup, drip, drop, 
ete.; also crinkle, crunkle. (See note to CRAMP | 


5b 7! 
t 4. intr. To be or become incurved, or drawn 
together ; hence to stand or walk lame from this 


or similar cause. Cf. CRIPPLE. Ods. 

3398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvut. xxxix. (1495) 801 
The token tberof is that tbe hynder membres crymplyth 
togyders and ben constreyed. 1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 3007/4 
Lost..a thick black Neg. ;standscrimpling on his near Leg 

hind. 1730-6 Bartey (folio), Crimpling, as to go crimpling, 
i.e. as if the feet were tender. : . 

2. entry. and trans. To wrinkle, crinkle, curl. 
Now dial, 
€3440 Prong. Parv, 103 Crymplyn or rymplyn, rego. 
ree Warker Sf. Mandeville toa, The aces so | 
curled, that it crimpled round like Ringes. 1676 Wiseman | 
Surgery (J.), He passed the cautery tbrough them, and | 
accordingly crimpled them up. 3821 Crane V2U/. Alinstr. 
I. 138 While the flood’s triumphing care Crimpled round 
its guarded home. 

crumple, to wrinkle. 

Crimpled (krimp’ld}, 4//. a. [f. CRImpue vz. 
+-EDL] Wrinkled, crinkled, curled; finely 
crumpled; minntely wrinkled or creased. 

€ 1440 Promp. Parv, 103 Crympled, or rympled, rugatus. | 
xs62 Turner //erba/ u. 36a, Lyke vnto a lefe of the 
crympled lettuce, 1578 Lyre Dodoens im. xx. 41x Liuer- 
wort. .hauing wrinckled or crimpled leaues layde one vpon 
another. 1846 Dawa Zooph. (1848) 170 The under surface of 
the corallum is crimpled and striate. 1882 Garden 29 July 
85/3 Blossoms .. exquisitely fringed and crimpled at’ the 
margins. 

Crimpness: [f Crp ¢. + -xxss.] The 
quality of being crimp ; friability. 

1699 Evetyn Acctaria oe 178 Some eat them [potatoes] 
with sugar together in the skin, which has a pleasant crimp- 
ness. 

Crimson (krimz’n), a. and sd. Forms: 5-6 
cremesin(o, -yn(e, -ysyn, crimesin, -yne, 
crymysyn, -esyn, -asyn(e, cramoysin, -en, 
-mysin, cremoysin, (crenseyn), 6 cremosin, 
erimison, -ozen, (chrymesyn), cremsin, crym- 
sen, -on(e, 6-7 crimosin(e, -yn(e, crymosen, 
-in(e, crimsin, (7 crimzon, -sone), 6- crim- 
son. [The 15th c, cremesin(e corresponds exactly 
to early Sp. cremesin (cited 1403-12), early It. 
cremesino and med.L. cremesinus, variants (by 
metathesis of 7) of med.L. Lermesinus, carmest- 
nus, It. chermesino, carmesino, Sp. carmesin (16th 
c.), f. It. chermist, cremesi, Sp. carmest (cited 
1422), (a. Arab. germast, girmasi: see CRa- 
MOISY) + suffix -z#0, L. -inus: see -INE. Thence 
our 16th. variants. The corresponding 15-16th 
F. form was cramoisin (Littré), whence occasional 
Eng. cramoysine; the disturbing influence of this 
probably appears also in crentosin, crimosin, crimt- 
Son, crinson.] 

A. adj. 1. The name ofa colonr: of a deep red 
somewhat inclining towards purple; of the colonr 
of an alkaline infusion of cochineal. 

Historically, the colour obtained from the Kermes or 
Scarlet Grain insect, at first chiefly used in dyeing fine cloth 
and velvet (F. velours craimotsi), in connexion with which 
this sbade of red was first distinguished in English. 

€1440 Partonope 5976 A mantel. .Of rede saten full good 
cremesyn, 1462 Mann. §& Llouseh. Exp. 149 A jaket off 
crymysyn clothe. xsx7 Zest. Edor. (Surtees) V. 86 M 
gowne of crymsen velwett. 1548 Hatt Chron. 116 b, All 
appareled in Crimosyne clothe. 1549 CHaLoner Erasmus 
on Folly Oivb, ‘This cramoysen gowne, 1568 Turner 
flerbal w. 16 It hath a cremesin color. 1577. B. Gooce 
Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 67 Some of them glitter with a 

rfect crimson dye. 1579 Srenser Sheph, Cal ui. 130 
Dye in Lilly white and Cremsin redde. , 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 224 Two Lanthorns .. the one a Crimsin, and tbe 
other an Azure. 1670-98 Lassets Voy. [tad 1, 68 Velvet 
coats of crimosin colour. 1860 Ruskin Afod. Paint. V. vu. 
i. § 8. x10 Why.. are the most distant clouds crimsonest ? 


188: Leicester Gloss., Crimple, to 
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1866 Kincstey Herew. x. 186 
then crimson. : 

2. fig. Often used with reference to blood; san- 
guinary. 

@ 1681 Sir G. Wuarton HWés. (1683) 340 Why may not I 
some Crimson Lines leave out, Tosave my Ankles from the 
Prison-gout ? 1777 Sin W. Jones Pad. Fortune 19 Crim- 
son conquest glow’d where’er he trod. 1892 Brackir 
oe Hight. 8: he crimson crime, The basest in the book 
of Time. 

B. sd. (The adj. used absolutely.) 

1. The colour or pigment. 

@ 1400 Cav. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 241 The most costyous 
cloth of crenseyn. 1494 Fapyan Chron. vit. 523 Cladde in 
one lyuerey of browne..and..in blewe and cremesyne. 
1509-10 let 1 Hen. VIET, c. 14 Of the Colour of Crymesyn 
or blewe, 1599 Suaxs. /en. V, v. ii. 323 Ros'd ouer witb 
the Virgin Crimson of Modestie. @ 1691 Boyte On Colours 
U;), Crimson seems to be little else than a very deep red 
with an eye of blue. 1791 Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing 
II. 11. tu. v. 195 These salts. .have the property of changing 
the colour of scarlet to crimson. 1816 J. Smitn Panorama 
Se. & Art Il. 537 For pale crimsons the quantity of 
cochineal is reduced. 1860 Tynpatu Géac. 1. xxiv. 175 The 
western heaven glowed with crimson. 

+2. Crimson cloth. Ods. 

14.. Epiph.in Tundale’s Vis. 114 Was ther any veluet or 
crymysyn. 1490 Caxto® Encydos xvi. 63 A sleue. .of fyne 
Cremoysin alle drawen ouer wyth golde wyer. 1561 DAus 
tr. Bullingeron Apoc. (1 573) 144 b, Not. .clothed in..veluet, 
sattin, or damaske, or crimosine ingrayned, but in sacke- 
cloth. 1595 Spenser £fithal. 228 Like crimsin dyde in 
grayne, 16x Cotor., Adchermws, a graine wherewith 
Crimzons are dyed. 

C. Comb. as crimson-barred, -coloured, -dyed, 
-scarfed, -tipped, -warm adjs.; also with colours, 
expressing blended shades, as crimson-carmine, 
-lake, -purple, -violet, etc. 

1598 SvivesteR Du Bartas n.i.1. (1641) 86/1 A crimsin- 
coloured juice. 1683 tr. Erasmus Moriz Enc. 56 ‘Those 
crimson-died crimes, 1786 Burns Mountain Daisy, Wee, 
modest, crimson-tipped flow’r. 1812 Byron Ch. ar. 1. 
Iviii, The crimson-scarfed men of Macedon. 1877 Brack 
Green Past. xii. (1878) 98 ‘The .. crimson-tipped bird’s-foot 
Beale 3882 Garden 24 June 435/3 Flaked with crimson- 
purple. 

Crimson (kri‘mz’n),v.  [f. Crimson a@.] 

1. “vans. To make crimson, impart a crimson 
colour to. 

601 Suaxs, ¥ud. C. 1. i. 206 Heere thy Hunters stand 
--Crimson‘d in thy Lethee. 1743-6 SneXstone Elegy xx. 
55 Stain'd with blood, and crimson'd o’er with crimes. 19768 
Map. D’Arstay Early Diary 20 May, My cheeks are 
crimsoned with the blush of indignation. 1877 A. B. 
Epwarps Uf Nile iv. roz A gorgeous sunset was crimson- 
ing the palms and pigeon-towers of Bedreshayn. 

2. intr. To become crimson ; es. in blushing. 

1805 Soutney Madoc in Art. xvii, See his cheek! How 
it hath crimson’d at the unworthy thought! 38zz2-56 Dy 
Quincey Confess. Wks. V. 89 The ancient collegiate church 
.- beginning to crimson with the deep lustre of a cloudless 

uly morning. 31862 Mrs. H. Woop Mrs. Hallib. 1. xv. 79 

ane’s pale face crimsoned at the idea of parting with it. 

Hence Crirmsoned, Cri-msoning /f/, adjs. 

1730-46 THomson 1 utumt 1090 The moon... Shows her 
broad visage in the crimsoned east. @ 1853 RoBertrson 
Lect. ii. (1858) 57 A crimsoned cheek. 186 Mrs. Norton 
Lady La Gww. 378 As the fresh bud a crimsoning beauty 
shows. 1879 R, H. Horne Orizaba in Poems of Places 147 
They mark the crimsoning sunrise tinge The c! louds, 

Crismsonish, a. xonce-wad. Somewhat crimson. 

3760 Mrs. Detany Liye & Corr, (1868) IIL. 592 A rich 
crimsonish and purpleish curtain. 

Crinal (kreindl), a. rare. [ad. L. crindl-ts, £. 
crin-is hair.] Of or pertaining to the hair. 

1656 in BLount Glossogr. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. 
in Frnl, Geog. Soc. XXIX. 317 The crinal line is low, and 
often encroaches upon the temples. _ 1876 — Gorilla L.1. 
204 A fashion of crinal decoration quite new to me. 

Crinanthropy. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. xplv-ew to 
judge + dv0pmnos man: after wisanthropy.] Judge- 
ment or criticism ofmen, Hence Crina‘nthropist, 
one who judges mankind. 

1891 E. A. Asporr Philomythus 60 That critical attitude 
which I have called crinanthropy. /éid., Judging men and 
hating men, crinanthropy and misanthropy. /é7d. 61 For 
one misanthropist there are a thousand or ten thousand 
crinanthropists. J i 

Crinate, by-form of CriniTE, haired, hairy. 

Crinated, «.= prec. ‘ 

1730-6 BalLey olen, Crinated, having long Locks. 
Crinated Roots (in Botany) such as shoot into the ground in 
many small fibres or hairs. 1775 in Asn ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Crinatory, var. of CRINITORY. 

Crinc-: see CRINK-. 

Crinch by-form of CRINGE v. 

Crinch v,, dial. var. of Cruncn. 

Crine (krein), 56. rare. [a. It. créne or ad. L. 
crin-és hair: cf. F. crn hair, horse-hair.] 

1. Hair, head ofhair. Also attrib. 

3614 Sytvester Du Bartas, Bethulia’s Rescue 1. 160 
Priests, whose sacred Crine Felt never Razor. 1768 Bristol 


Frul, Oct., Hose of Goatskyn, Crinepart outwards. 1865 
Athen, No. 1969. 119/3 Both crines look like ill-made wigs. 


3. Hawking, =CRINET 2. 

1883 Saryin & Broprick Falconry Brit. [sles Gloss. 150. 

Crine (kroin), v. Sc. [app. a Gael. crion to 
wither, f. crion dry, eitieee | 

1. inér. To shrink, shrivel, contract from dryness. 

x50x Dovctas ad, Hon. im. 845 All wycht but sycht of 


She turned deadly pale and 


CRINGE. 


thy gret mycht ay crinis. 1724 Rasoay Evergreen, Interi. 
roichs xiii, 1am crynit in for eild. 1818 Scotr /fré. 
Mid, xxxix, ‘And mine bairns hae been trining too, mon.’ 
1849 Mrs. Cartyte Lett. 11, 62 He had grown old like 2 
golden pippin, merely crined, with tbe bloom upon him. 
Mod. Sc. ‘The meat (in stewing) has crined into very little, 
b. trans. 
. 1847 Whistlebinkée (Sc. Songs) (1840) II. 165 The drouth 
it had krined up and slackened tbe screw. 1878 Dickinson 
Cumbrid, Gloss., Crine, to overdo in frying or roasting. 
+2. To sweat or clip (coin). Obs. rare~. 

1513 Doucias Exe?s vin. Prol. 97 Sum trachour crynis 
the cunje, and kepis corn stakis. 

Hence Crined /f/. a., shrunken, shrivelled. 

1861 Ramsay Remin. 2nd Ser 121 A very little ‘crined’ 
old man. 

Crined (kraind), a. Her. [f. Crine sd. +-ED 2] 
Of a charge: Wearing hair; having the hair of 
head or mane tinctured differently from the body. 

1572 Bossewett Armori¢e 1. 46b, S. beareth Sable, a 
Sphinx d'argent, crined, and penned d’Or. 1864 Boutrte 
Meraldry Hist. § Pop. xix. § 3 (ed. 3) 363 An unicorn arg., 
armed, unguled and crined or. 

(Crinel: see List of Spurious Words.] 


tCrinet. 00s. [dim. of F. crix hair: sec -rv.] 

1. A hair. 

1572 Gascoicny Flowers Who. (1587) 67 The beeres were 
not of gold But of some other metall farre more fine Wher 
of.ech crinet seemed to behold Like glistering wyars. 

2. Hawking. (pl.) The small hair-like feathers 
which grow about the cere of a hawk. (Also 
written criztles ; now called cries.) 

1486 Bh. St, Albans Bj b, Ther be oon an hawke long 
smale blake federis like heris abowte the sere & tbos- 
same be calde Crinettis of yo hawke. x610 Guitiim 
teraldry wi. xx. (1660) 223. 1792 Ossatpiston Brit. 
Sportsman 130/1 Crinets or Crinites, with falconers, small 
black feathers in hawks. ; _ 

3. =Crinierg, (Cf. Craxer].) 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 336 Vpon any sadle, crinet, 
bard, chapperon, cooperison or other indument. 

Cringe (krindz),v. Also 3-5 crenge, crenche, 
6 crintch, 7 crindge, cring, chringe, (9 dal, 
crinch). [Cringe (erintch), first found in 16the., 
appears to be a phonetic modification (with ordin- 
ary Eng. change of eng, enge, to ing, inge, as in 
Ainge, singe, wing; see CLINK v.2) of an carlier 
crenge, found with variant crenche early in 13th c. 
Crenge, crenche, represent OE. *crgnegean, *cren- 
cean (:~*krangjan, *krankjan), causal deriv. of 
the strong verb found in OE. with the double form 
cringan, crincan to draw oneself together spas- 
modically, to contract or shrink together into a 
bent or crooked position; see Cranx sé.) Pri- 
marily then crengen, crenchen was transitive, but 
already in 13th c. we find ‘cringe with the neck’.] . 

+1. évans. To compress, draw together, or draw 
in (any part of the body) as in shrinking from pain 
or danger ; to contract, distort (the neck, face, etc.). 
Obs. 

1598 Be. Hart Sad. tv. ii, He can..make a Spanish face 
with fauning cheere .. shake his bead, and cringe his necke 
and side. 1606 Suaxs, Ant. § Ci. 1. xiii. 100 Whip him, 
Fellowes, Till like a Boy you see bim crindge his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy. ¢ 1630 -,Tayior (Water P.) 
Red Herring, They cringing in their necks, like rats, 
smothered in the hold, poorly replied, 

2. inir. a. To draw in or contract the mnscles 
of the body involuntarily ; to shrink. b. To shrink 
im or away (as with fear); to cower. 

@zaag St, Marker, 9 (MS. B.) [The dragon] bigon to 
crahien ant to crenge wid swire [4S. R. crenchen mit 
swire}, @z14ss Hottanp Houlafe 956 He crepillit, be 
crengit, he carfully cryd. 1597 R. Licnetetp Trineming of 
1, Nashe(N.), What makes you sit downe so tenderly? You 
crintch in your buttocks like old father Pater patriz. 1684 
Bunyan Pilger, uu. 69 The Boys that went before were glad 
to cringe behind, for they were afraid of the Lions. 1719 
D'Urrey Pilés IV.125 We have no twinge to make us cringe 
Or crinkle in the Hams. ¢x750 J. Netson $rvd. (1836) 4 
The words made me cringe, and my flesh seemed to creep 
on my bones. 1847 Topp Cyc/. Anat. III. 68/1 He was 
sensible .. of something ‘ cringing’ in the lower part of the 
thigh, 186: G. F, Berketey Sfortsm:. W. Pratries vii. rox 
The last two cows had to ‘cringe * or tuck in their tails and 
haunches to avoid the ‘catcher’. . 4 

3. zxtr. To bend the body timorously orservilely ; 
to cower. Often applied derisively or depreciatively 
to bowing, with the implication of attendant ser- 
vility or cowardice. Const. ¢o (a person). 

1878-97 [see Crincine Af/, a). 1621-51 Burton Anat, 
Met. \ il. 1. xv, 129 They cannot. .carve at Table, chringe 
and make congies, 1647 H. More Song of Sond 1.1. Ixiti, 
Thus cring’d he toward th’ East, ¢ 1680 Beveripce Serm. 
(1729) I. 48 An opinion that to bow or cringe (as tbey pro- 
lee call it) before Almighty God is superstition. 1853 
Lyneu Sedfiutprov. v. 123, You should bow to most people, 
but cringe to nobody. " ; 

4. fz. To behave obseqniously or with mean 
submissiveness; to show base or servile deference. 

¢1620 H. Anperson Law of Christ, Cringing to those 
that from all virtue run, 1660-72 Woop Lise (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) I. 359 The most eee) eet to cring to and serve these 
times. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. III. 105 Their chief 
business... had been to teach the people to cringe and the 
prince to domineer. i - 

5. rans. + a. To bow deferentially to (a person). 
b. To bow a person in or out with cringes, 
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CRINGE. 


tos, W.M. Alan in Moone (1849) 17 Your tradesmen, 
which now cappe and cringe you. 1660 II. More A/yst. 
Godliness v. xiv. 169 Cringing and courting .. not only 
Christ, but the blessed Virgin. 18423 Byron Werner i. 1. 
441 Hence, and bow and cringe him here | 

wer (krindg), sé. fe CRINGE v.] 

1. A deferential, servile, or fawning obeisance. 
Often a hostile or derisive name for a bow. 

1597 187 Pt. Return fr. Parnass. v. iit, That better doe 
rewarde each scriveners pen, h tapsters cringe, each 
rubbinge ostler. 1603 B. Jonson Sejanus i i, He ts the 
now court God, and well applyed With sacrefice of Knees, 
of Crookes, and Cringe. 1624 GataKer J7rassnudst. 113 
Where are all those crossings and bendings, and cringes 
and tumings? 1700 R. Pearson Naaman Vind. 10 Nor 
could he hope, by a few external Cringes .. to expiate for 
his notorious neglect. 175: Jounson Kambler No. 180 P 1 
The professors. flocked round him with all the cringes of 
awkward complaisance. 1852 Tuackeray Esmond. (1876) 
2 Performing cringes and congees like a court-chamberlain. 

2. fig. A cringing or obsequious act. 

1610 Heatey S?. dug. Citie of God v. xxiv, Puffed up 
with ., the cringes of their subjects. 1751 Jounson Kame. 
éler No. 180 P12 To purchase favour by cringes and com- 
pliance. . . 

Cringeling (krindglin). rare. [f. CRINGE 2. 
+-LING.] A cringing ereature. Also atérid. 

a 1693 Urovunart Kabelais ut. xxvi. 216 Cringeling cock. 
1798 W. Taytor in Robberds J/em. 1.219 Vheir monu- 
ment [must] uo tyrant’s cringeling rear, 1807 — Asn, Kev. 
V. 569 Among those cringelings who have assisted sove- 
reigns to extend their power. 

Cringer (krindgar). [f. as prec.+-ER1.] Onc 
who cringes ; an obsequious or servile ereature. 

1597 1st Pt. Return fr. Parnass, w.i. 1236 This ladye- 
munger, this meere rapier and dagger, this cringer. @ 1649 
Drum. or Hawrn. Skiamackia Wks, (1711) 199 Cringers 
to crucifixes, a provers of purgatory. 1 W. ‘Tavzor in 
Monthly Rev. XXX. 102 Cringers to fortune, birth and 
power. 1859 Sata /w. round Clock (1861) 336 The decora- 
tions that are shared by footmen and backstairs cringers, 

Cringing (krindzin), wd. sd. oe | 

1. The action of shrinking timorously, or of bow- 
ing or bending the body servilely; servile or ob- 
seqnious behaviour. Often applied eontemptuously 
to bowing. 

1634 W. Tirwuyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. 248 A Country .. 
where all men grow crooked with extreame cringeing. 1660 
Matton free Commew, 429 Amoug the perpetual ene 
and cringings of an abject People. 1727 A, Hamitron 
New Acc. E. Ind. 1. xii. 156 Making sonie decent Cring- 
ings towards the Tomb. 1 T. Hutcninson fist. Afass. 
Bay 11. 214 Hiscringing to Randolph .. was a spot in his 
character. 3847 L. Hunt Yar Honey (1848) 199 The 
studied cringing so common in Naples is rare here. 

2. Muscular contraction, shrinking. 

1727-5: CuamBers Cycl. s. v. Audie, Though the amble 
be paiged, it must be slow and unsightly 3 because attended 
with a cringing in the hind-parts. 

Cringing, f//. a. [f- as prec.+-1nc*.] That 
cringes, that shrinks or bends the body timorously 
or servilcly; that behaves with servile dcfcrence. 

1575 G. Harvey Letler-bh. poanided) 98 His cringeinge 
side necke, eies glauncinge, fisnamy smirkinge. 1597 15¢ 
Pt. Return fr. Parnass. Prol., Youe cringinge parasite. 
2680 Otway Orfhar t. i, A huffing shining flatt’ring cring- 
ing Coward. 1746-7 Hervey edit. coe 209 In a state 
of abject and cringing dependence. 1869 Freeman Norm, 
pe re) Il]. xiii, 297 He began in a tone of almost 
cringing loyalty. y ae 

Cringingly (krindzinli), adz. [f prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In a cringing manner. 

1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVIII. 329 'M 
ioe walker,’ said Roberts, cringingly. 

‘archester T. 104 Nevertheless he was. .cringingly civil. 

Crivngingness. [[f. as pree. +-ness.] Cring- 
ing quality, timid servility. 

1695 Whether Preserv, Protest. Relig. Motive of Revol. 
22 Witha flattering as well as a mean Cringingness. 1821 
Blackw, Map. 1X. ‘There is..less of plebeian cringing- 
ness and adulation in his works. 

Cringle (kring’l). Also 7 creengle, 8 crengle, 
crencle. [app. of LG. origin: cf. Ger. (mostly 
LG. and MG.) &ringel, MLG. and mod.LG. also 
krengel, dim, of &ring circle, ring. Cf. Icel. &ringla 
dise, cirele, orh. From the verbal stem 4ring-: see 
Crank sé.!, and cf. CRINKLE, 

1. Nant. A ring or eye of rope, containing a 
thimhle, worked into the holt-rope of a sail, for 
the attachment of a rope. 

1637 Cart. Sati Seaman's Gram, v. 22 Creengles are 
little ropes spliced into the Bolt-ropes of all sailes belonging 
to the maine and 
made fast. 1762 Farconer SAipwr, ut, 330 Each earing to 
its cringle first they bend. x A. b 
Chron. Pref. 15 Bunt-Lines, ropes fastened to cringles on 
the bottom of square sails, to draw them up to the yards. 
yey Sare Satlor’s Word-6k. s.v., Cringles should be made 

f the strands of new bolt-rope. 

b. Also in rural use: see quot. 

3787-95 W. Marsnart Norfolk Gloss., Cringlv, a with or 
4 for fastening a gate. Hence 1847-78 in HaLuiweLt. 

. = CRINKLE. deal. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon. (1813) 298 This plain..is 
generally without creeks or cringles, and forms one compact 
and even surface. 1877 V.W, Linc. Gloss. s.v. Crinkle, 
brook in Roxby parish, the course of which is very cir- 
cuitous, is called Cringlebeck (in 12-13th c. Cringedbec}. 

Henee Criengle v. dial, 

-3787-95 W. Marsiatt. Norfolk Gloss., Cringle up, to 
fasten with a cringle. See above. 


wife never was a 
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fore mast, to which the bolings bridles are 
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+ Cringle-crangle, ¢., adv. and 55. Obs, exe. 
dial, [Frequentative rednplication of CRANGLE; 
ef, CRINKLE-CRANKLE. ] 

A. adj. Winding in and out, twisted, having 
twists and tums. Also advé. 

1606 Cuarman Gentil, Usher Plays 1873 1. 261 The busky 

ues..With cringle-crangle hornes do ring alowd. 178 
|. Hutton Zour to Caves Gloss., Cringle-crangle adv., 
zig-zag. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., C: ving’ lcrang'l, zig-zag. 

B. sé. A zigzag; a mass of twists and tnrns. 

36.. English Rogue 111 (N., 1 bad prepared a deal of 
scribble xc crangle, and so from thence began to take 
the height of her fortune. 1739 Poor Rodin (N.), When 
Don Phoebus enters that et ateceatgle which the rablers 
would have to be a pair of heavenly scales. 

Cringy (krindzi), a. rare. [f. Crince+-y.] 
Having the attribnte of cringing. 

1880 Slackw, Mag. Mar. 321 An oily cringy voice in 
which there is a strong dash of insolence. 

Crini-, stem of L. crinis hair: used as comb. 
form in a number of formations (chiefly nonce- 
wds.): Crinicu‘Itural a., of or pertaining to the 
growth or eulture of hair. Crini-ferous a., bear- 
ing hair. Crimiger (Ornt7h.),a genns of African 
and Asiatic birds allied to the Thrush, so called 
from the stiff bristly hairs or setz on their bills. 
Crini-gerons a., bearing or wearing hair, hairy. 
Crini‘parous a., hair-prodncing. Crini-vorons 
a., hair-devouring. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. XLUX. 550 Those criniferous 
appendages to the head worn hy the bucks of that period. 
3656 BLoust Glossogr., Crinigercus, that hath or weareth 
hair. 19755 in Jounson. 1819 H. Busx Vestriad tm. 720 
Her front crinigerous, each hair a snake. 1798 Anti- 
Facobin, Progr. Man 38 note, Bears’ grease or fat. .sup- 

d to have a criniparous or hair-producing quality. 1837 

VHEELWRIGUT tr. Aristophanes II, 151 But worms crini- 
vorous have eat my crests. ‘ 

Crinid (krirnid, kroi-). Zool. [f. Gr. xpivoy 
lily+-mp.] fl. A family of the Crinotdea con- 
taining the typieal erinoids with branching arms. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. 1. 161 The Crinids closely resemble 
a Comatula..a modern Crinid .. ancient Crinids orEncrinites, 
18977 Le Conte £lem. Geol. i. (1879) 299 Stemmed Echino- 
derms or Crinoids may be divided into three families, viz. 
1. Crinids; 2. Cystids; 3. Blastids. 

|| Criniére (krénigr). [F., f. cré2 (horse) hair; 
corresp. toa L. type *crinadria. In 16th and 17th c. 
anglieized as crinzer.] The part of the ‘ hards’ or 
protective covering of a war-horse which covered 
the ridge or back of the neck and the mane. 

1598 Barret Tkeor. Warres v. ii. 141 His horse barded 
with a sufficient Pectron, crinier. 1632 F. Marxunan S&. 
War v. ii. § 4 The Horses head, necke, hreast and buitocke 
barbed with Pectron, Trappings, Crinier, and Chieffront. 
1847-78 Hatuwei., Cranet, onal crinitre. ’ 

+ Crini‘tal, a. Obs. rare“, = CRINITE @., having 
hair: applied to a comet. 

1583 STANvHUEST Aeneis u, (Arb.) 66 He the star crinital 
adoreth. | oo i 

Crinite (krainsit), a. [ad. L. crinit-ns hairy, 
f. crinis hair.] airy; having a hairy or hair- 
like appendage; sfec. in Bot. and Zool. having 
tufts of hairy growth on the snrfaec. 

1600 Fairrax 7 asso xiv. xliv, How comate, crinite, caudate 
starres are fram’d I knew. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes tv. 
248 The Cane, like to a blazing Starre Crinite, Greater ap- 
pear'd, 1852 Daxa Crust. t. 436 Flagellum of outer antennz 
more or less crinite, often long ciliate. . 

Crinite (krinait, krai-), 5. Geol. [f. Gr. xpivoy 
lily +-1TE.] A fossil erinoid; an encrinite. 

Cri-nitory, a. rare. [f. L. crinitus hairy + 
-ory.} Of the nature of hair, hairy. 

1836 T. Hook G, Gurney (1. 153 Away came every vestige 
of its crinitory covering. 

Crink, 54. Also 6-7 krink(e. [f. Cittrk v., or 
direetly from vb. stem crinc-an: sce CRANK 56.!] 

1. A twist, bend, or winding; a winding crevice, 
fnrrow, or channel. Cf. Crank 54,21. Now dial. 

1565 Gotpine Ovid's Met. vit. (1593) 186 A house with 
many nooks and krinkes, 1688 R. Homme 4 rmoury uu. 188/x 
Gutters are the Slifters, or Krinks, in the heam of a Stags 
horn. 1888 Sheffield Giloss., Crink, a twist or bend. 

+2. fig. An intricate turn or twist of thonght or 
speech; a tortuous shift or sleight. Ods. 

1565 Gotninc Ovid's Met. vit. (1593) 176 The krinks of 
certaine prophesies surmounting farre above The reach of 
ancient wits to read. 1583 — Calvin on Deut. xv. 89 Such 
a crink was practised against mee. 1587 — De Mornay 
xx. 313 To take away the doubts, and to auoyde the krinks 
inuented anew by certaine Libertines, 

3. dial, (See quots.) 

3888 Herksk, Gloss. s.v. Cranks, A person is said to be full 
of ‘crinks and cranks’ when generally complaining of ill 
health. [1883 A/amfsk. Gloss., Crink-crank words are long 


words. .not properly understood.) " 

Crink (knnk), v.! Also 6 krink. [possihly 
a snrvival of OE. erzncan to contract or draw 
oneself together in a bent form (see CRANK sd.!), 
hut more prob. repr. an carlier *crenk :—krankjan, 
causal deriv. of cri#can. In mod. use, however, 
perh. formed anew from crzz&/e.] Hence Crink- 
ing vb. sé. and ppl, a. 

1. ¢rans. To bend or twist ; to form into furrows 
or wrinkles; to crinkle. dial. 


CRINKLE-CRANKLE. 


3821 Crare Vill. Minsty. 11. 93 As the wakening wind.. 
oer the water crink’d the curdled wave. 1888 Sheffield 
Gioss., Crink, to twist, or wrench painfully. ‘I've crink 
my neck.’.. When a man bendsa piece of iron by hammering 
it he is said tocrink it. 

+ 2. intr. (fig.) To use tortuous shifts or sleights. 

1583 Gotpine Calvin on Deut, xxxix. 231 If wee vse any 
craftinesse or krinking. | /éid. 234 He which thinketh to 
further himselfe by his crinking, pilling and deceyuing. 

Crink, v.* [Echoic: cf. creak, crick, crinkle, 
etc.) gtr. To make a sound in whieh cricking 
and ehinking hlend. Hence Cri‘nking ffi. a. 

1860 Gosse Kom, Nat. Hist, 174 The noisy cicad= that.. 
make the woods ring with their pertinaciouscrinking. /éid. 
(ed. 7) ros Those crinking merry-voiced denizens of our 
summer-fields, 

Crinkle (krisnk’l), sd. [proh. f. CRINKLE, 
hut the sb. may be the earlier: cf. Du. and LG. 
krinkel curve, flexure, crookedness, curvatnre, dim, 
of fring, krink circle, cte.] 

1. A twist, winding, or sinuosity ; a wrinkle or 
corrugation, as in a rumpled or rippling surface. 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 5a The vnflattered pictureof 
Pedantisme, that hath no one smile or crinkle more than it 
should. x Forio, Tortuoso, crooked, winding, full of 
crinkles and crankles. 1622-5: Burton Anat. Afe/. 1 i. 1. 
iv. 17 Ilion the third [gut}, which consists of many crinckles, 
pe, Tucker Lt. Nat, (2852) 1. 563 The crinkles in this 

ass making objects appear double. 187: Miss Baanpon 
Teter: xvi 128 To blow the crinkles out of their luxuriant 
hair. 1885 Runciman Séifpers 2 His oilskins.. poured mul- 
titudinous streams from all their crinkles. 

2. A ring orcirele. Oés. rare—'. (Cf. Crincue.) 

19703 Art's improv. 1. 19 Of the Crincles or Rings which 
are scen at the end of Trees when Saw'd off. 

Crinkle (krink’l), v. Also 4 cr-, krenkle, 
cr-, krynkle, 6 crencle. [Freqnentative derivative 
from stem of OE. crincan , see CRANK 54.1, and cf. 
CRANELE. As the ME, form is sometimes crenhle 
(see CRINKLED), the type seems to be *crankil-, 
whence *crenclian.] 

I. 1. intr, To form numerous short twists or 
turns; to wind or twist in its course; to contraet 
surface wrinkles or ripples ; to wrinkle or shrink wf. 

€3385, axga9 (see CrinKien}. 1577, 2621 [see CrinKLinc 
wbl. sb, ppl. a.). a x600 Boy & Mantle xxviii. in Child Eng, 
& Se. Pop. Ball. (1884) 11. 273/1 Vpp att her a toe, itt 
[the mantle] to crinkle and crowt. x fxs. GATTY 
Parables fr. Nat. 4th Ser, 12 The last leaves. .had crinkled 
up and turned brown. 1873 Lower, Among my Bhs. 
Ser. 1. 132 It {a stream] seemed to ripple and crinkle. 
1876 Afid. Vorksk. Gloss., Crinkle, to bend tortuously. Of 
a twisting pathway, it will be said: ‘{t crinkles round, 
but goes straight at after. [In Dial. Glossaries of Cheshire, 
Lincolusk, Leicestersh., etc. = ‘to wrinkle, crumple, 
shrink, shrivel up ‘1 ; 4 » 

2. To bend shrinkingly or obsequionsly with the 
legs or body; to cringe. Ods. exc. dial, i 

1633 Suintey Bird in Cage u. i, The other signor crinkles 
in the hams, as he were ody re postures against his 
turn comes to salute me. 1633 Forn ‘7s Péty 1. ti, I like 
him the worse, he crinkles so much in the hams, 1729 [see 
Crince v. 2). 6 Brockett Gloss. N. Country Words, 
Crinkie, to wrinkle, to bend under a load. 1875 Lanc. 
Gloss., C vinkle, to bend under a weight. 

b. fig. To tn aside, to shrink or reeede from 
one’s purpose. Obs. exc, dial. 

1610 B. Joxson Adc. m1. v, He that hath pleas'd her 
Grace Thus farre, shall not now crinckle fora little. 1703 
Tuornsny Let. te Ray, Crinkle, to crouch; to yield sneak- 
ingly. 178: J. Hurron Zour to Caves Gloss., Crinckie, to 
recede, or fall off from a promise or purpose. 1873 Sia/e- 
dale Gloss., Crinkle, to recede from an avowed resolution or 
the performance of a promise. ; 

3. ¢rans, To twist or bend (anything) to and fro, 
or in and ont; to wrinkle, crumple; to crimp (the 


hair). (See also CRINKLED fA/. @.) 
ax8ag Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Crinkle, Crunkle, to 
wrinkle, twist, plait, or rumple irregularly, 1856 Mrs. 
Browntne Aur. Leigh viu. (2857) 358 The flames through 
all the casements Haine forth, Like red-hot devils crinkled 
into snakes. 3187: Miss Branpon Loveds xvi. 128 Miss 
Granger was too perfect a being to crinkle her hair. 1888 
Berksh, Gloss., Crinkle, to crease; to rumple, 
II. 4. inv. To emit sharp thin ringing sounds; 
to move with these sounds. [Cf. Crink v.’] 
1856, etc. [see Crinkiine Jf/.a. IT]. 1878 R. W. Gitper 
Poet & AM, 19 Small brooks crinkle o'er stock and stone. 
Hence Critnkled f//. a. ; 
c31385 Curaucer L.G. WV, 2012 Ariadne, And for the hous 1s 
k eled [v.rr. crenkled, ycrynklid, ykrenkled] two and 
fro And hath so queynte weyis for to go. 1529 SKELTON 
El, Rumminge 17 Her face all bowsy Comely crynklyd 
Woundersly wrynkled. 1611 Barry Ram-Aliey tv. i. in 
Hazl. Doedsley X. 339 An old crazed man... With little legs 
ond crinkled thighs. 1090 L. Hunt Autobiog, 11. x. 30 His 
hat..looking sadly crinkled and old. 1862 Macw:. Mag. 
Apr. 30 The arum|['s]..rigid spike and crinkled leaves. 
Crinkle-crankle, s3., a. and adv. Chiefly 
dial. {Frequentative rednplication of CRANKLE: 
ef, CRINGLE-CRANGLE.] ; _—. 
A. sé. A winding in and ont, a zigzag, sinuosity. 
1598 Fiorito, Sinuoso..that is full of creekes, bosomes, or 
crinkle-crankles, 1620 Tuomas Lat. Dict., Sinuosus..that 
hath many turnings. . full of crinckle cranckles. A 
B. adj. and adv, (Twisting) in and out, zig-zag. 
1840 Spurnens Suppl. Voc. £. ri Se Crincle-crancle 
adv., like a corkscrew. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Crink(e- 
crankle, Crinklety-cranklety, adv., zig-zag. 1881 Leicester 
sh, Gloss., Crinkle-crankle adj. and adv., zig-zag; sinuous. 


CRINELING. 


Hence Crinkle-crankled f//, a. + Crincledum 
and crancledum, tortuously. 

1858 Motiey Corr. 4 July, With a wonderful profusion of 
gilt flaxen crinkle-crankled hair. 1660 H.Prters in Bp. 
Kennett Xegister 35 ‘This was still the Lord’s right way 
who led His people crincledum and crancledum. 

+ Crinklepouch. Oés. slang. A Bia pane 

1593 Bacchus Bountie in Hart, Misc. (Malh.) 11.270 With 
the expence of an odde Crinclepouch, wash yourselues 
within and without. 

Crinkling (kri-nklin), vd/. sb. [-1ne 1] 

I. The action of the verb CRINKLE; twisting to 
and fro; wrinkling, crumpling, ete. Also concer. 

1577 Harrison Desc. Britaine 1. xiv. in Holinshed, The 
Wyuer .. no riuer in England .. fetcheth more pr balfe so 
many wipdlesses and crinklings. 1602 and Pt. Return fr. 
Parnass, wm. iv. (Arb.) 46 The curious crinkling pf a silke 
stocking. 1709 W. Kinc Art gL chey 138 Who cares for 
all the crinkling of the pye? 1891 Daily News 20 May 3/1 
Much of the crépon is crinkled like the surface of cream.. 
Sometimes this crinkling runs in stripes. 

II. The emitting of sharp thin sounds. 

1880 ath Rep. Tepes. Surv. Adirondack Region 157 Vhe 
sharp ‘crinkling ’ of the runners of the large hand-sleds. 

Crinkling, f// a. [f. as prec. +-1nG *.] 

I. That crinkles ; see CRINKLE v. T. 

1577 Harrison Desc, Brit... xv, Manifold Water, so called 
bicause of the sundrie crinckling rills that it receiueth. 
1621 Motte Camerar. Liv, Libr. w. ii. 227 Running with 
a crinkeling course as faras Lions. 1648 Jos. Beaumonr 
Psyche 1X. xxx. (R.), Her legs are two faint crinkling props. 

II. Emitting sharp thin sounds. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc Avr, Leigh v. Poems VI. 191 All 
the rooms Were full of crinkling silks. 1865 Miss Mutock 
Christian's Mistake 69 Asshe gia with her light, firn 
tread across the crinkling snow. 3880 Wess Goethe's Faust 
iu, viii, 168 With the crinkling sand the floor to strow. 

Crinkling, crinchling, sé. dia/, [f. Crincn 
v., OF CRINKY. + -LING.] 

a@rx825 Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Crinchiing, a small apple. 
wate Suppl. Oxfordsh, Gloss., Crinklin', a small wrinkled 
apple. 

Crinkly (kri-kli), a. 
Full of erinkles. 

1866 LoweLL Biglow P. Poems 1890 11.212 His veins ould 
run Afl crinkly like curled maple. 1882 Miss Brappoy 
Aint, Royad I, viii. 159 Unfolding crinkly green leaves. 

So Crinkly-crankly. 

1891 ATKINSON Last ea Giant.Kilers 8 In the rough, 
crumpled, crinkly-crankly part. 

+ Crinkum, crincum. 0és. slang. Also 7 
crinkom, 8 crinckam. Also Grincome, q.v. In 
f?. A name for the venereal disease. 

3638 Hornay Sco. Dronk. (1859) 13 Some will haue his 
nose most rich bespread With pearles and crinkoms mixt 
witb crimson red. @ 1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Crinkums, 
the French Pox. 1708 Motrevx Kadbelais v. xxi. (1737) 
e. 1719 D'Urrey Pills 1. 147 The Old Queen has got the 

incums. 

Crinkum-cra‘nkum, sé. (a.) Also crin- 
cum-crancum. A word applied playfully to any- 
thing full of twists and turns, or intricately or fanci- 
fully elaborated. Cf. gim-crack, knick-knack. 

In first quot app. a meaningless euphemism (cf. prec.). In 
quot. 1761 = CRINKLE-CRANKLE. 

{x6.. Old Rime in Blount Lew Dict. 1670 s.v. Frees 
bench, Here 1 am..Like a Whore as Iam. And for my 
Crincum Crancum Have lost my Binkust Bankum.) 1761 
Cotman & Garrick Cland, Marriage un. ii. (L.) Here's none 
of your straight lines here—but all taste—zigzag—crinkum- 
crankum—jn and out. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1794) I. 
zog We shall see some crinkum-crankum or other for our 
money. 1793 Burns Let. to Lomson Aug., That criokum- 
crankum tune, ‘Robin Adair’, 1840 Hoop U¢ the Rhine 
103 All sorts of engine-turning, and filagree-work, and 
crinkum-crankum, 1864 Saé, Rev. 10 Dec. 731/2 Those 
scientific crinkum-crankum hives, from hick bees with 
difficulty get out, and with more difficulty get in. 

Crinoid (krinoid, krai-), a (sb.) Zool. [ad. 
Gr. «pwoedjs lily-like. As a sb. the latinized 
plural forms crizoidea, crinoida are used in Zool.] 

A. adj. Lily-shaped ; applied to an order (chiefly 
fossil) of echinoderms, having a calyx-like body, 
stalked and rooted. B. sd. A member of this order. 

1836 Toop Cycl. Anat, I. 109/2 Some are fixed, as the 
crinoid echinoderma. 1847 ANsTED Anc. World iii, 26 
Apimals..called Crinoids, 1871 Hartwic Sudbterr. W,. ii. 
17 The Crinoids, or Sea-lilies, pow alpiost entirely extinct. 

Hence Crinoidal a., of or pertaining to the 
Crinoida or Crinoidea, an order of Echinoder- 


mata, Crinoi‘dean, a member of the Crinoidea, 
1849 Dana Geol. ix, (1850) 494 The rarity of Crinoidal re- 


[f. CRINKLE 5. + -¥.] 


mains. 1882 Geikie Text Bk. Geol, nu, 1. vi. 168 Crinoidal 
(Encrinite) Limestone, a rock composed in t part of 
crystalline joints of encrinites, 1835 Kirsy » & Fnst, 


Anim. II, xiii. 11 Lamarck has placed the Crinoideans. .in 
the same order with his Floating Polypes. 185 Ricitarp- 
Son Geol, 227 The most perfect type of crinoidean. 
Crinolette (krinolet), [dim. f. Crivoine:] 
A sort of bustle or contrivance for distending the 


back of a woman’s skirt. 

1881 World, 27 July 15/1 The crinoline projected hideously 
at the side, whereas the crinolette will only stick out at the 
back. 1883 Yimes 1 Jan. 4/2 Why has the crinolette, 
making such grotesque protuberances, been allowed to 
thrust itself into the fashions of 1883? 

Hence Crinole'tted a. 


1885 Pall AfallG.15 June 4 They will not give up corsets | 


and crinoletted skirts. 
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Crinoline (krinolén, -dlin).  [a. mod.F. cxiizo- 
dine, £. L. evinis hair, in sense of l*. cr7 horse-hair 
+dinun: thread, a mannfacturcr’s name intended 
to express its composition with warp of thread and 
woof of horse-hair.] 

1. A stiff fabric made of horse-hair and cotton or 
linen thread, formerly used for skirts (sce 2), and 
still for lining, ete. (For the latter purpose the 
name is also applicd to imitations made of stiffened 
muslin, ete.) 

1830 World of Fashion Aug. 180 The new stuff called 
crénoline § it was at first announced as a material for shoes 
and éottines only, then for bounets; now it is offered for 
dresses, 1848 Tuackrray B&, Suobs xxv, Crinoline or its 
substitutes is not an expensive luxury. 

b. This material or its substitutes (eg. whale- 
bone or iron hoops) as uscd to expand a petti- 
coat : sce next. 

1848 VHackrray B&, Snobs xxvii, I saw them to-day, with. 
out any crinoline, pulling the garden-roller. 1859 Ad? Year 
Round No, 33. 161 We hear. .of a woman in crinoline being 
blown off a narrow ledge into the water. 1885 Karn. 
O'Meara Madame Mohl ii.117 A short skirt, guiltless of 
the faintest suspicion of crinoline, 

2. A stiff petticoat made of this stuff, worn under 
the skirt of a woman's dress in order to support or 
distend it; Aence, a petticoat lined with, or con- 
sisting of, a framework of whalebone, stcel hoops, 
ete., worn for the same purpose; a hoop-petticoat. 

x85x Punch's Almanac 9 Mrs. 1. came out this morning 
in her crinoline, as if she was not hig enough already! 
1869 TrotLore //e A’xew vii. (1878) 38 In the days of crino- 
lines she had protested that she had never worn one. 

3. drausf. a. A contrivance worn by divers. 

1870 /ustr. Mil. Enginevring 1. 351 The crinoline should 
beused in deep water. .it is placed round the body and tied in 
front of the stomach. .it...cnables him to breathe more freely. 

b. A netting fitted round war-ships as a defence 
against torpedoes. Chiefly a¢zrid. 

3874 Times 23 Feb. in Ure's Dict. Arts (1875) II. 207 A 
strong crinoline framework of booms and spars built up 
round her. 1885 7%es 30 Apr. 10/6 Her crinoline defences 
against torpedoes, 1887 /’a/Z Mall G. § July 5/1 When 
the Légé torpedo is drawn up against the crinoline of an 
ironclad it impinges upon it and is then drawn under the 
crinoline by the wire. 

4. atirib., as crinoline cloth, hal (made of cotton 
braid, and then stiffened like straw), séZe/, wtre. 

3848 ‘THackerav Vax. F. ni. iii, 38 Crinoline-petticoats. 
1850 /arper’s Mag. 1. 144 Crinoline hats of open pattern 
..are worn to the opera. 1868 Rocrrs Pol, “con. viii. (ed. 
3) 78 Fifty tons of crinolinc wire were turned out weekly 
from factories, 1882 Worcester Exhib. Catal. iii. 54 Horse- 
hair crinoline cloth. 1891 Leeds Mercury 27 Apr. 4/7 A 
wide-brimmed pale-grey crinoline straw hat. . i 

Hence Crinoline v., to stiffen or provide with 
erinolinc. Critnolined ///. a., wearing crinolinc 
ora distended petticoat. 

185g De Quincey in H. A. Page Life (1897) II. xviii. x11 
But afterwards..he buckramed or crinolined his graceful 
sketch with an elaborate machinery of gnomes and aviphe 
1862 TI. A. TroLiore Afariette 1, xi. 210 Cripolined lady. 

Crinosity (kroing'siti). rave. [f. L. type *criso- 
silas, f. *erindsus hairy, £ crinis hair.) Hairiness. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Crinosity, hairiness. 1730-6 in 
Bairey (folio). 1755 in Jouxson. 1825 New Afonthly Mag. 
XIII. 424 None of the ancients, as I see, Laid claim to our 
crinosity. 1832 L. Hunt Sir &. Lsher (180) 95 The royal 
crinosity was naturally a deep black. . 

So Crino'se @., having much or long hair. 
1730-6in Baitv (folio); whence ip Jounson and mod. Dicts. 

rio- =Gr. xpro-, comb. form of «pds ram: in 
some technical terms, as Crioce‘phalous a. [Gr. 
xepady head], having a ram’s head (said e.g. of a 
sphinx). Crio-cerate @. [Gr. «épas horn], akin to 
the genus Crioceras of fossil eephalopods, having 
the whorls disercte, so as to resemble a ram’s horn. 
Crioceratite, a fossil of the geuus Crioceras, a 
ram’s-horn ammonite. Crioocerati-tic a., pertaiu- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a crioceratite. Cri‘o- 
sphinx, a sphinx having a ram’s head, one of the 
three tees of the Egyptian sphinx. 

3832 G. Lone Lgypt. Antiq. I. x. 213 A row of crio- 
spbipxes .. with a ram's head and lion’s body. 1847 
ANSTED A xc. World x. 244 The shell called Crioceratite.. 
corresponds with the Ammonite, much as the Spirula 
corresponds with the Nautilus. 

Crion, Criour, obs. ff. Crayon, CRIER. 

|| Crivous, a. Ots. [ME. and AF. crious=OF. 
cricus, {. crier'to CRY: see -0v8.] Clamorous. 

1382 Wveur Prov. ix. 13 A fool womman and crious 
{1 88 full of cry; L. clamosa). 

rip, obs. var. of Scrip. 

+ Crippid, f//. a. Obs. Perh. var. of CRIMIPED 
= pinched, sqneezed. 

1382 Wycur Lev. xxii. 24 Al beeste.. with al to-hroken 
or crippid or kitt .. hallokes (L. contritis vel tusis vel 
Sectis. atesticslis). 

Crippin, var. of CRESPINE. 

Cripple (kri:p’l), sé. and a. Forms: 1 erypel, 
3-4 erupel(#), 4 cruppel, crepil, -ul, 4-5 cripel, 
-il, 4-7 crepel, § crypylle, crebull, 5-6 crepell, 
-ill, -yl(le, 6 crippil, erypple, crepple, -ell, 
6-7 creeple, creple, criple, 7 creaple. Je 
cripple. [OE. cryfef (known only in Lindisf. 


CRIPPLE. 


Gosp.) =OFris. Areppel, Mn. crépel, crépel, Du. 
hreupel; MLG. draped, krépel, LG. krépel; MIG. 
hriippel, kriipel, MG. 11th e. cruped (from LG.), 
Ger. kruppel, dial. krippel; ON. kryppill, Norw. 
krypel; all:—OTeut. *krupilo-, f. krup- ablaut 
stem of drfupfan to CREEP; either in the sense of 
one who can only creep, or perhaps rather in that 
of one who is, in Scottish phrase, ‘cruppen together’, 
z,é. contracted in body and limbs.] 

_A. 56. 1, Oue who is disabled (cither from 
birth, or by accident or injury) from the use of his 
limbs ; a lame person. 

cso Lindisf. Gosp. Luke v. 24 Cuocd Sam cryple. .aris. 
c1zgo S. Eng. ce I. 51/157 ‘T'weie crupeles pat in heore 
limes al fur-crokede were. ¢ 1374 Cuavcer Sroydus wv. 1458 
It is ful hard to halten unespied Bifor a crepul, for he kan 
the craft. 1480 Caxton Céron. ug. cci. 182 God hath 
yeuen therto to crepels hir goyng and to croked hir hondes. 
1586 A, Day Aug. Secretary ut. (1625) 22 Of ancient time it 
hath often been said, that it is if] halting before a Creple. 
1611 Dire cicts xiv. 8 A creeple from his others wombe. 
1684 Bunyan /ler. ut. Introd. 229 These strings. .will such 
Musick make, ‘They'l make a Cripple dance. 1747 WrsLry 
Prim, Physic (1762) 93 One who was quite a Cripple, having 
no strength left either in his Leg, ‘Thigh, or Loins. 1865 
Trotaove Belton fst. xiii, 142 A poor cripple, unable to 
walk beyond the limits of her own garden. 

2. echt, a = Cripple-gap (sce 5), where app. 
cripple =‘ creeping’. b, A temporary staging used 
in cleaning or painting windows: ef. Crapur. 

1648 A. Eyre Diary (Surtees) 106 Ne opened a cripple and 
putt his sheepe on to the New field. 1887 Aven. News 11 
May 3/6 sole eb Srpraeg tae the use of ladders, or of 
the recognised machine known as a ‘cripple’. 

3. O.S. focal.) a. A dense thicket in swampy 
or low-lying ground. . A lumberman’s term for 
a rocky shallow in a stream. 

*708 in Corr. Penn. & Logan 1. 234 About 300 acres, 100 
upland, the rest swamp and cripple that high tides flow 
over. 

4. slang. Asixpeuce. Cf BEXvER 6. 

1785 Grosz Dict, Vulgar Tongue, Cripple, six pence, 
that piece being commonly much bent and distorted. 1885 
Househ. Words 20 June 155 (Farmer) The sixpence .. is 
exlled a bandy, a ‘bender’, a cripple. 

5. Comb. as cripple-lame adj.; cripple-gap, 
-hole déal.), see quot. and ef. 2a; cripple- 
stopper (co//og.), a small gun for killing wounded 
birds in wild-fowl shooting. 

1s95 Marxnam Sir R. Grinvile lix, Dismembred bodies 
perish cripple-lame. 1847-78 Hacliwet., Cripple gap, a 
hole left in walls for sheep to pass through. North. Also 
called a cripple-hole, 188x GREENER Gun 553 Armed with a 
big shoulder-gun and a ‘cripple-stopper’. 1886 /’ad/ Alal/ G. 
24 Aug. 4/2 Tlic Crane gun... being used with ball and slugs 
for. .cripple-stopping. 

B. adj. Disabled from the use of one’s limbs ; 
lame. Oés. or déal., exe. in atirib. use of prec. 

c1230 Hali Aled. 33 Veo he cangun oder crupel. @ 1300 
Cursor Mf. 22829 (Gitt.) Ani man..crepil or croked. 1535 
CoverDALe A/a?éé. xviii. 8 It is better for y¢ to entre in vnto 
life lame or crepell. 1599 Suaxs. //ex. V, 1v. Prol. 20 And 
chide the creeple tardy-gated Night, Who. .doth limpe So 
tediously away. a@ 1649 Deumo. or Hawt. Poems Wks. 
(2711) 56 That criple folk walk not upright. ¢ 1860 Wuitiire 
Hilltop viii, My poor sick wife, and cripple boy. 

Cripple (krip’), 2. [f. Criwrie sé. Cf. Ger. 
hriippeln, trans. and intr. in senses 1 and 3.] 

1. trans, To deprive (wholly or partly) of the use 
of one’s limbs; to lame, disable, make a cripple of. 

a 1300 [see Crivptep]. 1607 Suaxs. Zion w. i. 24 Thou 
cold Sciatica, Cripple our Senators, that their limbes may halt 
As lamely as their Manners! 179: Huppesrorp Sadmag. 
(1793) 1x9 Falling in his drunken fits, Crippled his Nose. 
1859 Kincstev Afisc. (x860) II. 326 Sailors.. crippled by 
scurvy or Tropic fevers. 

2. zransf. and fig. To disable, impair: a. the 
action or effectiveness of material objects, mechani- 


eal contrivances, etc. 

1694 Smita & Watrorp Ace. Sev. Late Voy. '. (1711) 75 
The Grass and Trees are much weather-beaten, worp away, 
and crippled. 1725 W. Hatrrenny Sound Building 22 So, 
that the Mason..shall twip their Arches thereon without 
crippling them. 180s Netson in Nicolas Dis. VII. 153 
note, The lower masts, yards and bowsprit all crippled. 1871 
Macourr Afem., of Patmos xviii. 247 No sickness. crippling 
the warrior on the very eve of conquest. 

b. a person in his resources, means, efforts, ctc., 


or immaterial things, as trade, schemes, strength, 


operations, etc. 

xgo2 C. Matner Magx. Chr. wi. i. Introd. (1852) $31 
Tp creeple all tbe learned, godly, painful ministers of the 
nation. 1751 Jounson Nambler No. 173 ? 1 The mind. .is 
crippled. te perpetual application to the same set of ideas. 
ax8og J. Pacmer Like Master Like Man (1811) 1. 56 He 
was. .ctippled of present means, 1856 Froupe //ist. Aug. 
(1858) I. iv. 289 The nobility, crippled by the wars of the 
Roses. 188 L.Ournant Land on ilead x. 304 The trade 
.-is crippled by the difficulty of transport. 

3. intr. To move or walk lamely; to hobble. 
(Now chiefly Sc.) 

c12az0 Bestiary 130 He creped cripelande forth. @ 1455 
Howann Houlate 956 He crepillit, be crengit, he car- 
fully cryd. 1649 G. Ro iee Trinarch., Rich. Ef, cclxxix, 
The King (who creepled till he came hefore This Sbrine) 
walkes vpright now, 3828 Scotr F. AZ. Perth viii, Her 
discomfited master..was crippling towards him his clothes 
much soiled with his fall. 1878 W. C. Saitn Hilda (1879) 
239 The wounded. .cripple through the street. 


CRIPPLED, 


Crippled (kri:p'ld), pl. a. ff prec. + -ED.] 
Deprived of the usc of one's limbs ; lame, disabled ; 
also fransf. and fs: : see the verb. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 19048 (Cott.) Par sagh pai lij, A man 
was criplid in pe parlesi. 2g92 Percivat, Sf. Dict., Con- 
trecho, weake, cripled. 1674 N, Fairrax Bulk & Setv. 173 
It has no crutches to lean its core burden on. 1779-8: 
Jounson ZL. P., Somervile, Hf blank verse be not tumid 
and gorgeous, it is crippled prose. 1810 Rowzev in Naval 
Chron. XXV. 162 One of them ., had a crippled frigate in 


tow. 3864 Eart Dersy /iad t. 712 The crippled Vulcan, 
matchless architect. -: 
Crippledom. (See -pvox.] The condition of 


being a cripple. So Gripplehood, Crippleness. 

1860 Reaver Cloister & //, (1861) III. 72 What with my 
crippledom and thy piety..we'll bleed the humpkins. 1883 
WwW. Russext in 19th Cent. Sept. 495 Emerging rapidly 
from a state of crippledom to one of comparative activity, 
3864 Dasent Jest & Earnest (1873) 1. 168 One cripple of 
such commanding enpplehood: 1755 Jounson, Crippleness, 
lameness ;_privation of the limbs. Dict. 

Crippler (krisplan).  [f Crirece v.+-ER 1.) 

1. One who or that which cripples. 

1648 Eart WestMrip. Offa Sacra (1879) 166 His sounder 
feet with swatbes he ties, And seems to goe in pain as far, 
As art can prove a Crippeler. 1890 The Voice (N. Y.) 21 
sAug., A great crippler to the salooo power in. . politics. 

2. (Sce quot.) 

1874 Knicnt Dict, Alech., Crippler,a board with a cor- 
rugated under-surface. .used in boarding or graining leather. 
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brought toa crisis. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IEE. 174 ‘he 
ordinary statesman is also apt to fail in extraordinary crises. 
3886 Stusus Lect. Med. § Mod, [1ist, xvi. 365 Foreign 
transactions .. most tedioas because they go on without 
Crisises and without issues. 

+4. Judgement, decision. Ods. 

t6ar W. Scrater Quest. Tythes (1623) 198 His Crisis so 
exact will with greatest scorne reiect [etc]. 1643 Hrrte 
Answ. Ferne z Ceditiegees Synteresis, and Syneidesis .. 
can warrant her to passe her Crisis or conclusive judgement. 
3683 Cave Ecclesiasticé Pref. 3 We have not made..a Crisis 
and Censure of every single ‘Tract. 1715 M. Davies Ath. 
Brit. w 11. J F oe 

+5. A point by which to judge; a criterion, 
token, sign. Ods. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecarre 1. 1. in Bullen O. PZ. IL. 33 The 
Crises bere are excellent good; the proportion of the chin 
good..the wart above it most eeceoue good. 164: H. P. 
Onest. Div, Right Episc. Ep. Ded. 2 Let your gracious 
acceptance of the same be as strong a crisis that your Grace 
In not a prejudging factious enemie. 1657 S. Purcuas Fol. 
Flying-ins. to v.12 Whereas the others beauty and lusti- 
less is a Crysis of their youth, not their idleness. 

Crisle, obs. f. Crizz.e v., to scale, 

Crismatory, Crisme, Crisome: sceCunisu-. 

Criso-, obs. form of Curyso-. 


+ Crisol, 04s. Also ehrysoll, -sole. [a. Sp. 


| crtsol: see Diez, s.v. Crisuelo.] A crucible. 


| 


Crippling (kri-pliy). 74/. 56. The action of | 


the verb Cripe.e. 

, 1598 Florio, Zoppicamento, a halting, a cripling, a limp- 
ing. 3836 W. Irvine -istoria H1. 285 The crippling of the 
feet of females in China. : 

Crippling, ppl.a. Thatcripples: sec CRIPrLEY, 

1598 Florio, 2d¢te..a limping or cripling fellow. 1814 
Worpsw. £.xvcursion 1. Wks. 11888) 422/2 To meet The hour 
of accident or crippling age. 1859 Dickens 72 Tivo Cities 
1. v, The crippling stones of the pavement, 

Cri-pply, 2. Oés.cxe. dial, [f. CRIPPLE +-y.] 
Somewhat crippled. 

1778 Mad, D'Arblay's Early Diary 18 Apr., Tho’ fingers 
are crippley and left arm lame, 1839 Mrs. F. Trottore 
Mf. Armstrong iii. (D.) ‘He's so cripply, he beant to work 
no more.” 17. Whitby Gloss., Cribaly tending to lameness. 

Crips, obs. and dial. form of Crisp. 

Cript(e, Criptic, obs. var. Crypt, Cryptic. 

Cris, obs. f. Crersr, Malay daggcr. 

+ Crise. Obs. Also 6 eryse. 
(Paré 16the.).] =Crisis. 


1622 Manse tr. Aleman’s Guzman d' Alf, u. 86 Death, 
which is the Chrysoll wherein wee must at last be all melted, 
Lbid. . 238, I did put all the gold into a great Crisoll. 


Crisp (krisp), 2. Forms: 1- crisp; also 1 
cyrps, 3-5 crips, 4-7 erispe, § eryps(e, eryspe, 
kyrspe. [OE. crisp, cyrps, ad. L, crispus curled. 
Cf. OF. cresfe curled, mod.F. créfe; but this does 
not appear to have influenced the Eng. word in 
form. ‘The sense development of branch II is not 
clear: cf. however Crixp a., and the quot. from 
Cotgr. Some onomatopeic infinence associated 


| with the action of pronouncing crisp is to be sus- 


a. F. crise crisis | 


1541 R. Cor.ann Galyen's Terap. 2 D jij, Vhey haue wel | 


and pay knowen the contemplacyon of the Cryse. 
1643 R. Baur Lett. 4 Fruls. (1841) LV. go This scems to 
be a new period and crise of the host rest affaire. ©1750 
Suenstone Progr. of Taste w, Behold him, at some crise, 

rescribe, And raise with drugs the sick’ning tribe! 1768 

oss /felenore 52 (Jam.) [She] thinks her wiss is now come 
tothe creeze, i bs -_ 

Crisis (kroissis). Pl. crises, rarely crisises. 
[a. L. crésis, n. Gr. xpios discrimination, decision, 
crists, f. xpiv-av to decide.) 

1. Pathol. The point in the progress of a disease 
when an important devclopment or change takes 
place which is decisive of recovery or death; the 
turning-point of a disease for better or worse ; also 
applied to any marked or sudden variation occur- 
ring in the progress of a discase and to the pheno- 
mena accompanying it. 

1543 TrAnERON Vigo's Chirurg. v1. L Dict. Terms, Crisis 
pygeulyetlt iudgemente, and in thys case, it is vsed fora 

layne chaunge in a disease, 1548 Hatt Chron. 80 When 
the crisis of his sicknes was past and that he perceived that 
helth was overcome. 1625 Hart Auat, Ur... ii. a1 Then 
shall the sicke..hy the vertue and power of a happy Crisis, 
saile forth into the hauen of health. 1685 Bove Any. 
Notion Nat, 222, I observe that Crises's, properly so call'd, 
do very seldom happen in other than Feavers. 1748 
Smottett Aed. Rand, xxxiv, When he found I had en- 
joyed a favourahle crisis, he congratulated me. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. V1, viii. 87 Brooks... and Thomas have seen 
the crisis of their malady. é F 

+2. Astrol, Said of a conjnnction of the plancts 
which determines the issue of a disease or critical 


point in the course of events. (Cf. CRITICAL 4.) 

3603 Sir C. Hevvon Def, Fud. Astrol, 474 When the 
Moone comes to the 22 of Gemini, shee shall there begin to 
worke a dangerous Crisis, or alteration... so preuenting her 
ordinarie working. 1663 Butter Hud, 1. t. 611 ‘Vhey’'ll 
feel the Pulses of the Stars, To fiod out Agues, Coughs, 
Catarrhs; And tell what Crisis does Divine The Rot in 
Sheep, or Mange in Swine. , , 7 <i 

3. trans. and fig. A vitally important or decisive 
stage in the progress of anything; a turning-point ; 
also, a state of affairs in which a decisive change 
for better or worse is imminent ; now applied es. 
to times of difficulty, insecurity, and suspense in 
politics or commerce. 

1627 Sir B. Rupvarp in Rushw. fist, Coll. 1. (1659) Or 
This is the Chrysis of Parliaments; we shall know hy this 
if Parliaments five or die. a 166x Futter Worthies 1. 204 
The time betwixt Wicklife and Trevisa was the Chrisis of 
the English tongue. 2715 M. Davis Ath. Brit.i. 346 Great 
Crisises in Church and State. 1769 Funtus Lett. i. 10 To 
escape a crisis so full of terror and despair, 1848 Mitt Pol. 
Econ. wm, xii, There is said to be a commercial crisis when a 
great number of mefchants and traders, at once, either have, 
or apprehend that they shall have, a difficulty in meeting 
their engagements. 1860 Tynvatt Glac. 1, xxvii. 202 The 
layer of snow bad been in a state of strain, which our crossing 


pected.] 
I. Iu senses of L. créspus. 

1. Of the hair: Curly ; now applicd es/. to stiff, 
closely curling, or frizzy hair; also, having or 
wearing such hair. 

¢g00 Lieda’s fist. v. i, Se zunga was zeworden hale 
lichoman .. and hafde crispe loccas fiegre. c¢x000 in 
Thorpe’. Hom. 1. 456 (Bosw.) He is blecfexede and cyrps. 
exago 5. Eng. Leg. 1. 319/687 Blac with cripse here. 
¢ 1386 CHaucer Aud.'s J. 130) Hie crispe heer lyk rynges 
was yronne, 4398 Trevisa Barth. de P. Row. ii. (1495) 
80 Lytyll heere and cryps as in blomens couotree. ¢ 1400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 179 Wynde alle pese bingis & frote be 
heertsand bei wolen bicome crisp. 1583 StanvHursT Aeneis 
i. (Arb,) 65 A certeyn lightning on bis headtop glistered 
harmelesse, His cris logis frizeling. 1626 Bacon Syiva 
§852 Buls are more Crispe upon the Fore-Head than Cowes. 
19797 « Voy, S. Pole wt.vi, Their hair.. black and brown, 
growing to a tolerable length, and very crisp and curly. 
1859 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r.in Fral, Geogr. Soc. XXX. 
317 The hair of these races has invariably a crisp, short, 
and stiff curl, " / 

2. Having a surface curled or fretted into minute 
waves, ripples, folds or wrinkles. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. (Tollem. MS.) xin. xv, 
The ponde..with crispe water and calm, and nou3t with 
stronge wyndes, ¢ 1400 Maunprv. (1839) xv. 168 ‘The 
peper. .bei putten it vpon an owven and bere it waxeth blak 
and crisp[Xo.ré. ed. blakk and runklid], ¢ 1430 Lvps. A/in. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 199 The kyrspe skyn of hyr forheed, 
Is drawyn up and on trustily bownde. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen, 
Vy, iit, 104 Swift Seuernes flood... hid his crispe-head in 
the hollow banke. 1610 — Temp. 1. i. 130 You Nimphs 
cald Nayades of y* windring brooks..Leaue your crispe 
channels, 1823 Byron ¥xan 1x. xxviii, The elder ladies’ 
wrinkles curl'd much crisper. 1877 Biack Green Past, xxix. 
(1878) 235 The crisp white crest of the running waves. 

£. Aot, =Crispate, CRISPED 2 b, 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Crisp leaf. that 
wie is undulated or folded over and over ut the edge. 
1776 Wituerinc Brit. Plants (1796) UE. 847 Aypann 
crispum., leaves crisp, transversely waved, 

+3. Applied to some fabrics: perh. of crape-like 
textnre. Cf. Crisp sd. Ods, 

a 1300 Cursor AM, 28018 (Cott.) Yee leuedis..wit curchefs 
crisp and bendes hright. 1387 Trevisa //ieden (Rolls) I. 
401 A crisp breche eltayn lerispa femoralia). 1393 WI 
in A. Gibbons Early Linc. Wills (1888) 85 Omnes meos 
crispcouerchifes, . — 

+4. Apparently =Smooth, shining, clear. Ods, 

(Cf, Cotgr. ‘Crespu, curled, frizled, ruffled, crisped ; 
sleeked, shining’; ‘Cresfer. .also, to sleeke, make to shine 
or glitter’) . 

1565 GoLpinG Ovid's Aled. 1x. (1593) 211 My cleere crispe 
legs [L.crura wnicantia] he striveth for tocatch. 1607 Suaks, 
Timon 1, iit. 183 All th’ abhorred births helow crispe 
Heauen. 1623 Fretcurr Bloody Bro. iv. ii, Vou must 
leave your neat crisp Claret, and fall to your Cyder a while. 

II. 5. Brittle or ‘ short’ while somewhat hard 
or firm in structurc (nsually as a good quality) ; 
said esp. of hard things which have little eohesion 
and are easily crushed by the teeth, etc. ; 

1530 bot Que T crasshe, as a thypge dothe that is 
cryspe or britell bytwene ones tethe. 1611 Corar., Cresfer, 
to crackle or creake, as new shooes$ or drie stickes that are 
laid in the fire; also, to crash_between the teetb (a thing 
thats crispe or brittle). 2626 Bacon Sy/va § 231 In Frostie 
weather. .the Wood or String of the Instrument. .is inade 
more Crispe, and so more porous and hollow, 1749 F. Saitu 
Voy. Dise, NW, Pass. V1. 15 ‘Vhe Snow was of a greyish 
Colour, crisp on the Top. 1766 Gotvsm. Vie. IV. xvi, If the 


CRISP. 


cakes at tea cat short and crisp, they were made by Olivia. 
1822 Lams Elia, Roast Pig, Vhe crisp .. not over-roasted 
crackling. 1866 Treas, Bot. he Celery. .the sweet, crisp, 
wholesome, and most agreeable of our cultivated vegetahles. 

b. From o77sp snow or frost, transferred by as- 
sociation to a brisk frosty day, to frosty air, and 
thence to bracing air generally. 

3869 Lavy Barkra Station Life N. Zeal. xv. (1874) 109 
The peculiar fresh crisp feeling which tbe atmosphere 
always has here the moment the sun sels. 1873 Mrs. 
ALEXANDER Wootng o't xxv, All that Christmas Day ought 
to be, clear, crisp, hright. 1883 Anna K. Green /fand & 
Ring xxxiv, The crisp frosty air had put everybody ina 
good humour. 3 

6. transf. and fig. Applicd vaguely to anything 
possessing qualities more or less characteristic of 
crisp substances: a. stiff, firm, as opposed to limp. 

1851 Mayne Rein Scalp //unters iv. 29 The ‘crop, crop’ 
of our horses shortening the crisp grass. a 18 Hust 
(Webster! It [laurel] has been plucked nine months, and yet 
looks as hale and crisp as if it would last ninety years. 
1868 Ditke Greater Brit. 1.133 The ‘ blue grass” has high 
vitality. this crisp turf at once springs up, and holds the 
ground for ever. i ; 4 

b. Ag. Short, sharp, brisk, decided in manner. 
j fj 
(Cf. an analogous use of ‘ flabby’ as the opposite.) 

1814 MAcKINTOSH in Life (1836) IT. 300 Ward said Con- 
stant was very ‘crisp’, 31857 W. Cottins Dead Seeret wei 
(1861) 31 Such a crisp touch on the piano. 1873 Hace /# 
fis Name iii. 10 What he said was crisp and decided. 
1884 Athenzum 6 Dec. 739/2 ‘Vhe crisp draughtsmanship 
of Mr. H. P. Riviere’s ress of Constantine, Rome. 1884 
Hi. D. Trawe in WMacm. Mag. Oct. 441/2 His crisp anti- 
thetic manner is the perfection of style. 

7. Comb., as crisp-haired, -withered, 

exqoo Destr. Troy 3757 Crispe herit was the kyng, 
colouret as gold. 1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man, n, vii. 200 
‘The Ethiopian black, flat-nosed and crisp-haired. 1868 Lp. 
Hovucuton in Select. fr. Wks. 201 Crisp-wither’d hung the 
honourable leaves. 

+ Crisp, sé. Os. Also 5-6 eryap, kirsp, kyrsp, 
6-7 crispe. [app. f. the adj.; ci 16th c. F. 
crespe crape or material for veils, mod.F. crépfe 
crape. In the entries in the 7estamenia Ebora- 
censia ‘cryspc’ appears to interchange with 
‘ cypres’ =Cyprus lawn: see Cyprus.) 

1. Some thin or delicate textile fabric, used esp. 
by women for veils or head-coverings; ? a crape- 
like material. Cf Crisp a. 3. 

3397 Test. Ebor, 1. 220 Flameolam me’ de crispo. 1402 
Lbid. 1. 289, tj flameola de cipres. 1415 /did. I. 382 Flame- 
olum de krespe. ¢1460 Towneley Myst. 313 And Nelle 

Le Treas. alec. 


584 

her head a silver cris; 
shoulders with the ca 1593 Greene Mamillia uu, Poems 
(Ruldg.) 316 Needless noughts, as crisps and scarfs, worn a 
la morisco. x, Monroomenty Cherrie §& Slae 113 Ane 
cleinlie crispe g ouir his eyes [Latinized by Dempster 
Iuvolvens nivea de sindone lumina velo). 4 

3. A crisp kind of pastry made by dropping batter 
into boiling fat. [So OF. créspes in W. de Bibles- 
worth. ] 2 

2c 1390 Form of Cury 73 Cryspes. a14gaa Dinner Hen, 
m eis. tke, etc. 91 Cryspes i, 61430 Jive 
Cookery-bks. 44 Cryspez. 1450 /bid. 93 Cryspes. 

4. K curl (of hair) ; ¢sf. a short or close curl. 

3634 Six T, Hersert Trav. (1638) 325 They. .weare their 
hayre pretty long, and about their crispes wreath a valu- 
able Sash or Tulipant. ¢1680 Koxd, Bat’, V1.278 Those 
ab ae locks of hair Spreading o’re cach ear, Every crisp 
and curle, 4 _ 

5. The ‘crackling’ of roast pork. Ods. exc. dial. 

1675 T. Durrett Mock Teinpest tr. ii, Methinks I hear a 
great she Devil, call for [2] Groats worth of the Crispe of 
iny re. 1847-78 HatuweEt., Crisf, pork crack- 


ling. Sout. -. 

Crisp (krisp), v. [f. Crisp a@.: ef. L. crispare 
to curl, crisp, criinp, f. crtspus.] 

1. ¢rans. To curl into short, stiff, wavy folds, or 
crinkles; to crimp. 

3340 [see Crisrep 1]. 1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Cala- 
mistrunt ..a pinne of wodde or yvory, to trime or crispe 
heare, 1627 B, Jonson Vis, Sir: a As Zephyr blows.. 
The rivers run as smoothed by his hand: Only their heads 
are crisped by his stroke. 1632 di Haywarp tr. Syondi"s 
Evromena 52 A hiacke gowne ..lined quite through with 
white silke cipres, pleated and ernped about the necke, 
with a deepe fringe. 1644 Butwer CAirol. To Rdr. Av b, 
We.. wrinkle our forehead in dislike, crispe our nose in 
anger. 1747 Hervey Winter; ae t has. .crisped 
the travellers locks. 1821 Byron Sardan. 1, it 6 There is 
A cooling breeze whicb crisps the hroad clear river. 1837 
T. Hook Yack Brag vi, Every curl was crisped into its own 

culiar place. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps iii. § 22. 90 The 
leaf bein _reaaren lioy by bold marking of its ribs and 
veins, and by turning up an crisping its edges, 

2. intr. To curl in short stiff curls. 

1583 T. Watson Centurie of Loue xx, Although his beard 
were crisping hard. 1597 Grrarpe //erda/ 11, xxxvi. § 12. 
247 The leaues ..do somewhat curle or crispe. 1777 tr. 
Forster Voy. round World 1.17 Their black hair naturally 
falls in ringlets, ta to crisp in some individuals. 
1815 Scott Guy Af. tii, The quiet bay, whose little waves, 


CRISPAGE. 


crisping and sparkling to lhe moonbeams, rolled, etc. 1852-9 
Topp Cyct, Anat. 1V. 10/1 ‘The shell. .exposed to heat.. 
crisping up.. like horn, 

3. trans. ‘To make crisp, ‘short’ or brittle. 

[1658 Wittsrorp Nature's Secrets 52 The ground. .will be 
hoary... the grass crisped with the Frost.] 1815 Scorr Guy 
MM, xxviii, The snow .. crisped by ...a severe frost. ¢ 1854 
ce Wolves & Lamb, She crisped my buttered 

oast. 

b. transf. and fig. Cf. Crisp a. 5b, 6. 

3833 Arnotp Let? in Stanley Life J. vii. 286 When we 
live in uncongenial society, we are apt to crisp and harden 
our outward manner, to save our real feelings from exposure. 
1877 Mrs. Ouirnant Alakers Flor. i. 3 The fresh island air 
crisped by the sea, 

4. intr. To become crisp. 

1805 A. Scorr Poems 63 (Jam.) The nights were lang, 
Wi' frost the yird was crispin’, 1849 C. Bronte Shirfey ix, 
The air chilled at sunset, the ground crisped. 

5. trans. To crush a firm but brittle substance. 
rare, 

1824 Miss Ferrier /vher, Ixviii, Hearing the sound of 
wheels crisping the gravel as they rolled slowly round. 


} 

+Crispage. Obs—° [a. F. erespage, now cré- 
page, f. eréper.] ‘The frizzle or curledness of 
erape’ (Bailey, folio—Suppl. at end of Pref.). 

Crispate (kri'speit), 2. ad. L. crtspatiis, pa. 
pple. of crispire to curl.] Crisped; spec. in Bor. 
and Zool., having the margin eurled or undulated. 

1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 183 Coralluin. .crispate, snblobate. 

Crispation (krispé!-fon). [n. of action, f. L. 

crispare to curl: see -aTIon.) Curling, curled 
condition; formation of slight waves, folds, or 
crinkles ; undulation. 
, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 852 Some differ in the Haire. .both 
in tbe uae Crispation, and Colours of them. /d/d., 
Heat causeth Pilosity and Crispation. 1668 Cutrrrrer & 
Cote Barthol. Anat. 1. xxvii. 64 Dismissing its wrinkled 
Crispations,and becoming very broad. 1714 Deruam Astro- 
Theol. \. ii. note, The motion of the air and vapours, makes 
a pretty crispation, and rouling. dae Pricuarp Nat. 
fist, Man (1855) 1. 96 A difference in the degree of crisp- 
ation, some European hair being also very crisp. 

b. ‘A slight contraction of any part, morbid or 
natural, as that of the minute arteries in a wound 
when they retract, or of the skin in the state called 
goose-skin’ (Mayne, Zxpos, Lex.). 

1710 T, Futter Pharm. Extemp, 150 Painful Crispations 
of the Fihres. 1871 M. Cottins Alrg. & Alerch, VW. v. 134 
She could not think of marrying him without a shudder, a | 
crispation from head to foot. 1887 O. W. Houmes in 
Atlantic Monthly July 118/1 Few can look down from n 
great height without creepings and crispations, 

ce. Applied to the minute undulations on the 
surface of a liquid, produced by vibrations of the 
containing vessel, or by sound-waves. 

31831 Farapay xp, Kes. xlvi. 329 The well-known and 
seoteree git which al a water at the centres of 
vibration, x891 Century Alag. May 37 Upon singing .. 
through the tube. .beautiful Crispations appear upon the 
surface of the liquid, which vary witb every change of tone. 

Cris‘pature. vare. [f. L. crispat-, ppl. stem 
of crispare + -URE.] Crisped condition; crisp- 
ation. 

1745 P. THomas Frud. Anson's Voy. 167 The Spaniards 
. slice it [bread-fruit) and expose it to the Sun, and when 
baked thereby to a Crispature, reserve it as Biscuit. 1756 
C. Lucas Ess, Waters 1.1 57 4 tension, or crispature, or a 
relaxation of the fibres [will] be produced, 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Crispature, when the edge is excessively and irre- 
gularly divided and puckered ; also when the surface is 
much puckered and crumpled. Good examples are afforded 
by ‘curled ’ endive, ‘curled’ kale, and the like. 

Crisped (krispt, -péd), ff’. a. [f. Crise v.] 

1. Of hair: Closely and stiffly curled. 

¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Knut. 188 pe mane of pat mayn hors.. 
Wel cresped & cemmed. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) J. 5 
More blacke of skynne, more crispedde in heire. 15 
Suaks. Alerch. V. in. ii. 92 Those crisped snakie golden 
locks. 1637 R. Humrrey tr. St, Ambrose 1. 137 Cupids 
yonkers with their crisped, powdred, and perfumed lockes. 
1842 Pricnarp Nat. Hist. Afan 99 [Hair] sometimes straight 
and flowing, at others considerably curled and crisped. 

2. Having a surface enrled into minute waves, 
folds or puckers. 

1603 Dexter Grissif (Shaks. Soc.) 9 Canst drink the 
waters of the crisped spring? 1609 Bisig (Douay) 1 Aings 
vii. 26 The leafe of a crisped lilie. 1665 PAil. Trans. 1. 87 
Having three Auricles or crisped Angles. 1818 Keats 
Endym. w. 93 The wind that now did stir About the 
crisped oaks fulldrearily. 1849 Tuoreau Week on Concord 
Monday 123 A million crisped waves come forth. 

b. Said of a crinkled margin. 

1802 Brovoes //ye?ia vin, 119 [The liver] has its edges 
crisped till they bend forwards. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
276 Orobanche rubra..\obes of lip toothed and crisped. 
1870 Bentiey Zot, 153 When the margin is very irregular, 
being twisted and curled, it is said to be crisped or curled. 

3. Made crisp or brittle ; ‘short’ in texture; also 
in manner, style, etc. 

1628 Fertuam Reso(vesi.xx, Hee that reades the Fathers 
shall finde them as if written witha crisped pen, 19769 Mrs. 
Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 102 Garnish wit crisped 
parsley and fried oysters. 1832 Hr, Martineau Each § 
Aff ii, 26 Young ash plantations, miles long, with their 
shoots crisped and black. 

“| 4. Applied to trees: sense uncertain, 

1634 Mitton Comus 984 Along the crisped shades and 
bowers, 1648 Herrick Oe Candlemas-Tve, | 

The crisped yew. 


ere) 


Crisper (krispar). [f. Crisp v.+-rr1.] One | 
who or that which crisps or curls; sec. an instru- 
ment for friezing or crisping cloth. 

1838 Bootu (cited by Worcester). 1874 Kuicur Dict. 
Alech., Crisfer, an instrument for crisping the nap of cloth; 
i.e. covering the surface with little curls, such as with 
petersham or chinchilla. A crisping iron. 

+Crisphede. Os-° Crispness. 

¢31440 J’romp. Parv. 103 Cryspheed, or cryspeness, 
crispitudo. | 

Cri‘spin. <A name given to a shoemakcr, in 
allusion to Crispinus or St. Crispin, the patron 
saint of shoemakers; also somctimes adopted by 
the members of trades-unions or beuefit societies of 
shoemakers. St. Crispin's lance: a shoemaker’s awl. 

[1611 Corar. s.v. Crespin, Lance de S. Crespit,an Awle.] 
¢ 1645 Howrtt Lett. (1650) 1. 417 A good shoemaker that, 
can manage 51. Crispin’s lance handsomely, 1726 AmnERST 
Terre fil, x. 47 What a pretty set of tradesmen .. should 
we have .. if gentle crispin was appointed 10 teach the art 
and mystery of baskct-inaking. 1756 W. Tornervy ///s¢. 
Two Orphans 1V.7 In company with an honest crispin who 
dealt very considerably in politicks. a 1845 Hoop Aly Son 
§ dety xix, A Crispin he shall not be made. 

Crisspiness, [f. Crispy a. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being crispy ; crispness. 

@ 1648 Dicsy Closet Open. (1677) 147 Give the top [of the 
pndding] a yellow crispiness. 1890 //arfer’s Alag, Oct. 
670/2 ‘The frilled and rutiled crispiness of its fittings, 

Crisping (krispin), vé/. sd. [f. Crisp 7». + 
-INGTJ The action of the verb to Crisp; curling. 

1400-1568 [see b.]. 1669 E. Montacer Art of AMettals 
at. xix. (1674) 67 That some little hairyness, or crisping en- 
compnsseth the Pellets of Quicksilver, 1683 (¢i#/), England's 
Vanity..wherein Naked Breasts and Shoulders .. Long 
Perriwigs..Curlings, and Crispings, are condemned. | 

b. Comé., as inerisping-crook, -tron, -pin, tones, 
instruments for crisping or curling the hair, etc. 
la1go0 Alorte Arthur 3353 The krispane kroke to my 
crownne ranghte. 1483 Cath. Augl, 83 A Cryspyngeyren, 
acus, 1568 Bis.x(Bishops’) /sa. iii. 20 ‘The wimples, and the 
crisping pinnes, ¢ 1618 FLercuer Q. Corinth tv. i, Never pow- 
der, nor the crisping-iron, Shall touch these dangling locks. 
1637 Pockincton Aftare Chr. 42 Vetch me my Crisping 
pinnes to curle my lockes. 1772 Anu. Reg. 220 Cease, 
with crisping tongs, to tare And torture thus thy flowing 
hair. i 1874 [see Crisper]. Re 

Crisping, 7//. a. [f.as prec. +-1xc 2] That 
crisps. ¢rams. and intr. 

1981 J. Bewt, Aaddon's Ans. Osor. 471 This curious 
cripsing and blazing bravery of hawtye speech, 19778 /'At2. 
Surv, S. dred. 374 he crisping and drying quality of E..N., | 
and N.E, Brace 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) 1. App. 
389 The small crisping waves which break upon the shore, 

+ Crispisuleant, a. rare-®. [ad. L. ex ispisel- 
canten.) Undulating or serpentine. 

1727 Battey vol. II., Cotspisudcant, coming down 
wrinkled; spoken of Lightening. lence in Jonson etc. 

Cri‘spite (krispoit). J/. [Named 1797, from 
Crispalt, St. Gothard, Switzerland + -17r.] A kind 
of Rutile; =Sacenire. 

3814 in T. Attan Min. Nomen. 1868 in Daxa Alin. 159. 

+Crispitude. Os—° [ad. L. crispitido, f. 
crispus curled.] Curledness’ (Blount 1656). 

+Crisple, v. Ods. rare. (dim. of Crisp v.: 
see -LE,] To crisp, curl, or undulate minutely ; to 
ripple. So Crisple sé., minute curl or undnla- 
tion. Crispling v3/. sd. and A//. a. 

1594 Carew Jasse (1881) 80 The winde new crisples makes 
in her loose haire, Which nature selfe to waues recrispelled. 
1604 T. Wricut Passions 1. ii. 59 A cake Sea, with sweete, 
pleasant, and crispling streames. /6id. v.§ 2.168 The shak. 
ing or artificiall crispling of the aire (which is in effect the 
substance of musicke). 

Crisply (kri'spli), a/v. [f- Crisp a.+-Ly 2.) 
In a crisp manner; with crispness, 

1824 Miss Mirrorp Village Ser. 1, (1863) 18 The roads, 
in spite of the slight glittering showers, crisply we 1859 
R. F. Burros Centr. dfr.in Frni. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 196 
The hair curls crisply. 1881 Athenxvum 13 Aug. 1997/2 
What [they] have to say is. .clearly and crisply phrased. 

Crispness (kri‘spnés). [f. Crisp @.+-NESS.] 
The state or quality of being crisp. 

1440 [see CrisrHEDE]. 1635-67 CowLey Davideis i. 
Note 25 The. .crispness of the wood. 1799 Soutnry Let? 


(1856) 1. 83 The colour of the hair, its quality and its crisp- 
ness. 1865 Dickens A/ut. J'r.1. v, An unwholesomely-forced 


gained in size, 1885 Bookseller July 662/2 The tale is told 
with the crispness and sparkle of this author's popular style. 

Crispy (krispi), a. [f. Crisp ¢.+-y.] 

1. Curly, wavy; undulated; =Crispa, 1 and 2. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. v. xv. (1495) 121 By grete 
heete the heer of the berd and of the heed ben cryspy and 
curlyd. 1594 Kyp Cornelio w. in Hazl. Dodst: . 229 
Turn not thy crispy tides like silver curl, Back to thy grass- 
green banks to welcome us. 1678 JorDan Triumphs Lond., 
A fair bright crispy curl'd flaxen hair. 1819 H. Busk Ban. 
gxet im. 502 The Arctic frost That chains the crispy wave 
on Zemla’s coast. 1870 Morris Karthly Par, 1.1. 381 Ye 
shall behold I doubt not soon, his crispy hair of gold. 

2. Brittle or ‘short’; =CRISP a. 5. 

1611 Cotcr., Bressaudes, the crispie mammocks that re- 
maine of tried hogs grese. ¢17z0 W. Gieson Farriers 
Dispens, xv. (1734) 280 Boil... till ., the Worms are grown 
crispy. 1871 Nicuois /ireside Science 92 A black, crispy 
ass of charcoal. ? 

3. Pleasantly sharp, brisk ; =CrIsp a. 5b. 
Pes Fraser's Mag. XXI\I1. 314 The crispy coolness of | 

air Eve, 


| 
lettuce that had lost in colour and crispness what it had 


CRITERION. 


Crissal, a. Ornith, [ad.mod.l.. crissalis (used 
by Vigors, Ornithol. of Capt. Beechy’s Voy. 19, 
iu specific name of a Finch), f. ev7ssam : see below. 
Used chiefly in U.S.] 

1. Pertaining to the crissum, as the evtssal region. 

2. Characterized by the colouring of the under 
tail-coverts, as Crissal thrush or thrasher, the 
Red-vented Thrush or Thrasher. 

1872 Cours Ary fo N. Amer. Birds 75 Crissal Thrasher. 

Criss-cross (kri‘skrps’, 52. [A phonetie re- 
dnetion of Curist(s)-ckoss : but in some Jate senses 
used with unconsciousness of the origin, and treated 
merely as a reduplieation of cross; ef. eish-mash, 


. tip-top, sig-sag, ete] 
1 


. = CHRIST-cROSS, in various senses, q.v. 

2. [f. Criss-cross v.] A transverse erossing. 

1876 K, F, Burtos Gortléa /.. 1. 2 When the current, 
setting to the north-west, meetsa strong sea-breeze from the 
west, there is a criss-cross, a tide-rip. 

3. U.S. (See quot.) 

1860 BartietT Dict Amer., Criss-cross,a game played 
on slates by children at school ; also called Fox and Geese. 

llenee Criss-eross-row : see CHRIST-CROSS-ROW, 

Criss-cross (kri-skrfs), a. and adv, [See 
prec. ; now treated as a mere reduplication of cvoss ; 
of. 2ég-2ag.] 

A. adj. Arranged or placed in crossing lines, 
erossing, crossed; marked by crossings or inter- 
sections. B. adv. In the manner of crossing lines, 
crosswise ; fiz. in a contrary way, awry, askew. 

1846 Hawruorne Alosses 1. vii. 132 His puckered fore- 
head unravels its entanglement of criss-cross wrinkles. 1864 
‘Tuornau Maine lt iii. 244 Others prostrate and criss-across, 
1879 I". Conver Yexteork Pad, 352 A regular criss-cross 
pattern, never seen in the later masonry. 

Criss-cross (kri-s)krps), v. [See pree.] trans. 
To mark with crossing lines, to cross repeatedly ; 
to trace in crossing lines. 

1818 Keats in Live 4 Lett, 1. 112 To criss-cross the 
letter, 1871 Lx Fanu Zen. Afadory Ixvii. 391 A pretty 
portrait. .criss-crossed over with little cracks, 1883 //arper's 
Aflag. 826/2 Yhe passing vessels criss-cross the white lines 
of their wakes upon it like pencil-marks on the slate, 

Crisse, obs. f. CREESE, Malay dagger. 

Crissel, cristle, obs. fi. Gristir, CrizzLr. 

|| Crissum (krissém). Ornzth. [mod.L, (1811 
Iliger, Prodromus 166), £. erissdre ‘elunem mo- 
yere’.] The anal region of a bird under the tail; 
the vent-feathers or lower tail-coverts. 

1874 Cours Birds N.W’. 314 There is more dark color on 
the crissum, | . 

Crist, Cristante, Cristen, etc., obs. ff. Curis, 
Curistranity, CnRIsTEN, etc, 

Crist(e, Cristed, obs. ff. Crest, -Rn. 

Cristal1, Cristalline, etc., obs. ff. CrysTaz, 
-INE, ete, : 

Cristate (kristet), 2. Nat, Hist. ete. (ad. L, 
cristat-us, f. erista CREST; see -ATR.] Having a 
erest, crested; in the form of a crest. 

1661 Lovett //ist, Anim. & Alin. Introd., The.. larke, 
cristate, and not cristate. 18539 Topp Cycl. Auat, V. 768 
index, Cristate process of the ethmoid bone. 

Cristated (kriste'téd), 2. =pree. 

1727 Baer vol. 11., Cristated, having a crest or comb. 
1757 tr. Henckel’s Pyritot, 23 byrites .. oval, clustered, 
cristated. 1794 Kirwan Afrn. 1. 244 Sometimes also in 
the form of a cockscomb and hence called cristated. 

+Cristy gray, Cristigrey. Os. A term 
applied to some kind of fur: ef. Gray, GREY. 

1404 Hill of Wysnyngton (Somerset Ho.), Togam meam.. 
furratam de cristigrey. 1422 ££. IVills (1882) 50 A gown 
furred with Cristy gray. 1474 in Ld. Treas. Ace. Scot. 
I. 36, v_tymire of cristy gray..to lyne a gowne of blac 
dammask to the Qwene. 

Crisum, crisyme, obs. fi. CHRISOM. 

+ Crit. Obs. Short for Cririo. 

1743 Fievpine Wedding-day Prol., Smoke the author, you 
laughing crits. 

Critch, variant of Craten, rack. 

+ Criterrie. Os. vare. An adapted form of 
CRITERION, ; 

1655-60 Stantey Hist. Philos, U1. in. 38 Man_is the 
criterie of all things. /4fd. (1701) 477 We say the Criterie 
of Scepticism is the Phanomen. 

Criterio‘logy. [f next: see -Locy.] The 
doctrine of a criterion (of knowledge, etc.). 

1884 A thenzune 14 June 753/1 An outkine of what may be 
termed criteriology, the relation of thought to reality as 
regards its validity. i 

Criterion (kroitierion). Pl. criteria; less 
commonly -ons. [a. Gr. xperppiov a means for 
judging, test, standard, f. xprrqs judge. In 17th. 
often written in Gr, letters.] ae 

+a, An organ, faculty or instrament of judging. 

1647 H. More Poems Pref., Wits that bave .. so crusted 
and made hard their inward xperjpiov by over-much and 
trivial wearing it. 1678 Cunwortn Jufedd, Syst. 2 Accord. 
ing to Empedocles, the Criterion of Truth is not Sense but 
Right Reason. oe 

b. A test, principle, rule, canon, or standard, by 
which anything is judged or estimated. 

1622 Br. Hatt Serm. 15 Sept. Wks. (1627) 490 All the 
false xpermpta that vse to beguile the indgment of man, 


CRITERIUM. 


166t Futter Worthies 1.129 The moving hereof (a statue] 
was made the Criterion of womens chastity. 1768 BLack- 
stone Cont. 111, 330 Some mode of probation or trial, 
which the law of the country has ordained for a criterion of 
truth and falshood. Tan aes Hucues Henry & fsab. 1, 
17 Regular uniformity and the straight line were the cri- 
terions of taste and beauty. 1795 Fate of Sedley 1. 168 
Lord Stokerland [is] the criterion of gallantry and politeness. 
1856 Froupe ‘fist, Eng. (1858) 1. i. x8 We have no criterion 
by which, in these matters, degrees of good and evil admit 
of being measured, es 

tc. A distinguishing mark or characteristic at- 
taching to a thing, by which it can be judged or 
estimated. Ods. 

1613 Jackson Creed 1, v. Wks. I. 37 This sincerity in 
teaching .. is the true xatrjator or touchstone, the livery or 
cognizance of a man speaking by the Spirit of God. 1678 
Gate Crt, Gentiles IL. 138 Take these Criteria or distinc. 
tive notes of Durandisme. 

Crite-rional, a. nonce-wd. [f prec. + -AL; irreg, 
for crilertal.] Of or relating to a criterion. 

1830 CoLeripcr Taéble-t. 23 Sept, There are two kinds 
of logic; 1. Syllogistic, 2. Criterional .. The criterional 
logic, or logic of premisses, is, of course, much the most 
important ; and it never yet been treated. 

{| Criterium (kraitieri#m). Latinized form of 
Gr. xpithpiov CRITERION, oceas, used in English. 

21631 Donne Serm, Ixi. 612 This is our Criterium and 
onely this; hereby we know it. a1734 Nort £.vain.i, 
iii, § 62 (1740) 170 It ever was and will be a certain Cri- 
terium of Truth, to be easy..clear and intelligible. 1867 
Lewes Aiist. Philos. 1. 181 There is no criterium of truth, 

Crith (krip). Paysics. [f. Gr. xpi6q barley-corn, 
the smallest weight.] The weight of 1 litre of 
hydrogen at standard pressure and temperature ; 
proposed by Hofmann as the unit of weight for 


gaseous substances. 

1865 A. W. Hormann Jnfrod. Afod,Chent, 131 For this 
purpose I venture to suggest the term erith derived from 
the word xptéq signifying a barley-corn. 1870 Eng, 
Alech.21 Jan. 464/t The‘ Crith’..is the weight of one litre 
of Hydrogen at o° cent. and 0°76 m. pressure=0°0896 
gramme. 

+ Critho'logy. Ols.-° [ad. Gr. xpi@oAoyia the 
gathering of barley, f. xpi@y barley-corn.} (See 
quot.) 

1656 ‘Broust Glossogr., Crithology. .the office of gathering 
the first fruits of Corn. 5 

Crithomancy (kripomensi). [f. Gr. xpi67 
barley-eorn + wayreia divination (see-MANcY); cf. 
xpl@cpaymis one who divined by barley.] Divina- 
tion by meal strewed over animals sacrificed. 

16sa Gautr Mfagastroim. 165 Crithomiancy, [divining] b 
grain or corn. 1884 J.C, Bourke Snake Dance of Moguis 
xv. 165 The use of this sacred meal closely resembles the 
crithomnancy of the ancient Greeks. 

+ Critic, a. Oés. Also6 creticke, 6~7 criticke, 
7-8 -ick, -ique. [ad. L. cvitic-us (orig. as a 
medical term), a. Gr. xperixds critical, f. xpirds 
decerned, xpirqs a jndge; f. xpi-v-ay to decide, 
judge. Partly after F. cret/gue (1372, Corbichon), 
crilique (a 1890 Paré) both in medieal use.] 

+1. Afed., etc. Relating to or involving the crisis 
ofa disease, etc.; =CRITICAL 4, 5. Obs. 

1544 Puarr Kegim. Lyfe(1553) G jb, If it [‘jaundis*) ap- 
peare in the ews beyng a day iudiciall or creticke of the 
ngue, 1601 Weever Sfirr. Aart. C viijb, If euer sheild. 
shapt Comet was portent Of Criticke day, foule and perni. 
tious, 1605 DanieL Queen's Arcadia i, i, Of Symptoms, 
cycle i the Critick Days. . 

. Judging captiously or severely, censorious, 
carping, fault-finding. 

1 Fiono, Critico, criticke, judging mens acts and 
works written. 16a1 R. Jonnson Way fo Glory 25 That.. 
is now, in this criticke age, called in question, etc. a 1667 
Cow ev Elegy on ¥. Littleton, In's y too, no Critique 
Eye could find The smallest Blemish, ie: 

3. Skilful in judging, esf. abont literary or artistic 
work ; belonging to criticism; =CrITICAL 3. 

1606 W. Scrater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 144 A criticke 
Scholiast vpon the Reuelation. 1635 N, Carrenter Geog. 
el. u. v. 67 Learned diuines and criticke expositours, 1677 
Gate Cré, Gentiles LL. iii. 87 A critic judgement is made by 
experience and prudence and Reason or discourse. 1709 
Pork £ss. Crit, im. 153 Critic Learning flourish’d most in 
France. 1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 19 Matters historic, 
critic, analytic, and philologic. 1850 Tennyson J Afenz, 
eviiil, The critic clearness of an eye, That saw thro’ all the 
Muses’ walk. 7 

Critic (kritik), 54.1. Also 7 crittick, criticke, 
-ique, 7-8 critick. [ad. L. erttic-us sb., a. Gr. 
xpitixés a critical person, a critic, snbst. use of the 
adj. ; perh. immediately after F. critigue: see prec. 
In early times nsed in the L. form: 

1583 Fuixe Defence Eng. Bible (Parker Soc.) 381 The 
prince of the Critic?. 1609 Hottanp Ament. Sfarcell. xxu. 
xi. 206, I am here forced even against my will to be aftera 
sort Criticus, .but to find out a truth,] » 

1. One who pronounces judgement on any thing 
or person; es. one who passes severe or unfavour- 
able judgement ; a censurer, fault-finder, caviller. 

1988 Suaxs. L.L.L. Li 177, 1 that haue beene loues 
whip.. A Criticke, Nay, a_night-watch Constable, 1 
Frorio al. Dict. To K ry Those notable Pirates in this 
our paper-sea, those sea-dogs, or lande-Critikes, monsters of 
men. 1606 Dekker Aewes fron: Hell, Take heed ofcriticks: 
they bite, like fish, at agything, especially at bookes. 1692 
TE. Wanker £fpictetus’ Mor.xiix, Nor play the Critick, nor 
be apt to jeer. 170a Hag. Theophrast. 5 How strangely 


| Vou know who 


1180 


some words lose their primitive sense 1 By a Critick, was 
originally understood a good judge; with us nowadays it 
signifies no more than a Faultfinder. 1766 Fornyce Serwt. 
Vag. Wom. (1777) 1. iv. 192 We are never safe in the com- 
pany of a critic.  . ‘ 

2. One skilfnl in judging of the qualities and 
merits of literary or artistie works ; one who writes 
npon the qnalities of sueh works; a professional 
reviewer of books, pictures, plays, and the like; 
also one skilled in textual or biblical criticism. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. \, vii. § 21 Certaine Critiques are 
used to say .. That if all sciences were lost, they migbt bee 
found in Virgill. 1697 Bentiey PAéaZ, Introd., To Sa 
censure on all kinds of writings, to shew their excellencies 
and defects, and especially to assign each .. to their proper 
authors, was the chief Province of the ancient Critics. 1780 
Jounson Lett. Mrs, Thrale 27 July, Mrs. Cholmondely .. 
told me I was the best critick in the world; and I told her, 
that nobody in the world could judge like her of the merit 
ofacritick. 1825 Macautay &ss, Afilton Ess. (1854) 1. 3/x 
The poet, we believe, understood the nature of his art better 
than the critic (ayneen) 1870 Disraet Lothair xxxv, 

the Critics are? The men who have failed 
in Literature and Art. 

+ Critic, 53.2 Ots. Also in 7 -icke, 7-8 -ick, 
8-9 CRITIQUE q.v. [app. ad. F. erttigue fem, (used 
in this sense by Moliere and Boilean), ultimately 
ad, Gr. 4 xpruc the eritical art, eriticism (cf. It. 
critica ‘arte of cutting of stones’, Florio 1598). 
Early in the t8thc. this began to be spelt as in 
Fr. critique, a spelling which in spite of Johnson 
and the Dictionaries, has become universal; in 
the 19th c. it has received a quasi-French pronnn- 
ciation also: see CriT1QUE, chiefly used in sense 2, 
while sense t is now expressed by Cxirictsy.] 

1. The art or aetion of eriticizing; criticism; 
an instance of this. Also in f/. (ef. metaphysics.) 

1656 Artif. Handsomeness (1662) 216 A Satyrical Critick 
upon the very Scriptures. 1657 Hoanes Stignias Wks, 1845 

II, 389 Grammar and Criticks. 1606 EtHerepcr Sfan of 
Afode i, iii, Wee'l make a Critick on the whole Mail Madam. 
1690 J. Locke Ham, Und. w. xx, They would rfford us 
another sort of Logick and Critick. 1697 Bentiry Pha, 69, 
I do not expect from our Editors much sagacity in way of 
Critic. 1710 Streeter Tatler No. 45 P 4 That Sort of Drama 
is ma thauent unworthy the Critick of learned Heads, 
1788-73 Jounson, Crt tick, Science of Criticism [Todd 1818 
aiters to Critigue). af R 

An essay in criticism of a literary work, ete. ; 
a critical notice or review ; now CRITIQUE. 
1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 571 Own your errors past, And 
e¢ each day a critick on the last. 1910 SteELe Tatler 
No, 115 P 1, I shall not fail to write n Critick upon his Per. 
formance. 1955-73 JouNson, Critick, a critical examina- 
tion; critical remarks [Todd 18:8 altersto Critigue), 1766 
Etiz. Grirrith Lett. Henry & Frances U1. 4, 1 shewed 
your Critic upon the Series to the Bishop of—. 
+ Critic, v. Obs. In 7 -icke, 8 -ick, -ique. 
1. tnir. To play the critic, pass jndgement (or 
be play > P jnag 
something’. 

1607 A. Brewer Lingua ww. ix. (R.) Nay, if you begin 
to critic once, we shall never have done. 1629 LicutrooT 
Evubhin ii, On which words I can criticke onely with dee; 
silence. a 1698 Tempte (J.), They do but..comment, critick, 
and flourish upon them. acae 

2. trans. To pass judgement upon, criticize ; esp. 
(in earlier nse) to criticize unfavourably, censure. 

1697 Drvpen Virg. Life (1721) {. 71 Those who can 
Critick his Poetry, can never find a Blemish in his Manners. 
1706 Coturr Ref, Ridic. 307 “Tis playing the Pedant un- 
seasonably to critick things. 1735 Porn £¢. Lady 81 
As Helluo..Critick'd your wine and analysed your meat. 
"765 free Critique 2.). a 

‘ticablo, a. rare. [f. Critic v.or F. eritigaer 
+-ABLE.] Criticizable. 

1889 J. M. Ronertson Fs. Crit, Afethod 71 Criticism is 
thus seen to be in itself criticable literature. 

Critical (kritikal), a. [f. L. crttic-us (see 
Critic a.) +-aL.] 

1. Glyen to jndging ; ef. given to adverse or tinfa- 
vourable criticism; fault-finding, censorious. 

1590 Suaxs, Afids. N. y.i. 54 That is some Satire keene 
and criticall. 1604 — O¢A. 11. i, 120, I am notbing, if not 
Criticall, 1665-9 Bove Occas, Keff, ut. vi. (1675) 1 x The 
more Witty and Critical sort of Auditors. 1683 D, A. Art 
Converse 49 Those that are of a toocritical humour approve 
of nothing, 1828 Sourney Ballads, Brough Bells,’ What | 
art thou critical?’ quoth he; ‘ Eschew that heart's disease’, 
1881 Russewt //aigs Introd. 3 It was not in his nature 
to be either critical or indifferent. 

+ 2, Involving or exercising carcful judgement or 
observation; nice, exact, accurate, precise, pnnctual. 
Now Oés. (or merged in other senses). 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ff. 1, v, Exact and critical 
trinl should be made .. whereby determination might be 
settled. 1654 Wurttock Zootomia 186 Ile is not criti- 
call and exact in Garbes and Fashions. 1692 Ray /ise. 1. 
v. (1732) 272, I can hear of nobody that was so critical in 
noticing the Time, 1716 Ciaaer Love makes Man v. iii 
Well, Madam, you see I'm punctual .. I'm ae critical 
—toa Minute. [1806 Herscuer in Pail, Trans, XCVI. 463 
The air is beautifully clear, and proper for critical observa- 
tions, 1832 Regud, instr. Cavalry 1. 37 Acritical dressing 
need not be required.] - i, 

3. Ocenpied with or skilful in criticism. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1.69 The Millenaries, 
a sect of learned, and criticall Christians. 1766 Entick 
London VV. 165 Of which a critical writer remarks (etc. ]. 
7 Morey Joltaire (1886) 26 Moliére is only critical by 
accident, 


| iii, § 2 The 


CRITICALLY, 


b. Belonging or relating to criticism. 

1741 Mippteton Cicero 11. vill, 237 Caesar was conver: 
sant also with the most_abstruse and critical s of learn. 
ing. 1768 W. Gitpin £ss. Prints 169 How far the works 
of Hogarth will bear a critical examination, 1843 Macaulay 
(title), Critical and Historical Essays. 1867 Freeman 
Nori. Cong, (1876) 1. App. 585 He shows a good deal of 
Critical acumen. 

4. Aled. (aud Astrol.) Relating to the crisis or 
turning-point of a disease; determining the issne 
of a disease, etc. 

1601 Hottann Pliny xvi. ii. 1. s00 The foure decretorie 
or criticall daies, that give the dome of olive trees, either 
to good or bad, 160a W. Vaucuan Nat, Direct. 47 The 
Moone.. eth almost euery seuentb day into the contrary 
signe of the same quality. .and..bringeth the criticall daies, 
1684 tr. Bonet's Merc, Conmpit. 111. 72 You may reckon it 
(the Head-ach] critical, if in a Fever it fall upon a critical 
day. 1733 Cueyne Eng. Malady u. viii. § 7 And so the 
Fever terminates in a critical Abscess. 1843 T. Watson 
Lect. Physic. iv. (1857) 53 ‘The moment of exhalation is 
very transient. .It is evidently critical, for the congestion is 
relieved, a 

5. Of the nature of, or constituting, a crisis: a. 
Of decisive importance in relation to the issue. 

1649 Br. Reynotnos /fosea iv. 65 Mercies are never ..so 
seasonable as in tbe very tyening nd criticall point. 1673 
5.C. Art of Complaisance 25 There is in the Court, as 
there is said to be in Love, one critical minute. 1786 
T. Jerrerson Jf’ritings (1859) Il. v. 5 That month, by 
producing new prospects, has been critical. 1833 ALISON 
Hist, Europe 11. vit. § 100 Three hundred horse, at tbat 
critical moment, might have saved tbe monarchy. 187 
Braenie Four Phases i. 145 note, Socrates taught that 
on great and critical occasions he was often directed by a 
niysterious voice, 

b, Involving suspense or grave fear as to the 
issue ; attended with uncertainty or risk. 

1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. G7 ) 198 Acquaint them 
(tender-plants] gradually with the Air .. for this change is 
the most critical of the whole year. 1 Junius Lett, iv. 
25 Considering the critical situation of this country. 1836 
W. Irvine Astoria 1. 149 The relations between Chemis 
were at that time in acritical state ; in fact, the two countries 
were on the eve ofa war. 1883 Afanch. Guardian 17 Oct, 
s/a Mrs. H—"s throat was badly cut, and her condition is 
deemed critical. 4 t w- 

6. Tending to determine or decide; decisive, 


erucial, 

1841 Myers Cath, Th, 1v. vit. 201 The alterations. .in our 
conceptions of the material Universe, .are critical instances 
of the influence [of].. Natural Pbilosophy,. . over Scholastic 
Theology. 1860 Tynpatt Géac. 1. i 230 Hlere..we havea 
critical analogy between sound and light. 


7. Math. and Physics. Constitnting or relating to 
a point at which some action, property or condi- 
tion passes over into another; constituting an ex- 
treme or limiting case ; as crivical angle, in Optics, 
that angle of incidence beyond which rays of light 
passing through a denser medium to the surface of 
a rarer are no longer refracted but totally reflected ; 
critical point ot temperature for any particnlar 
substance, that temperature above which it remains 
in the gaseous state and cannot be liquefied by any 


amount of pressure. 

1841 J. R. Younc Afath, Dissert, Pref, 7 Even in the ex- 
treme and critical case of the problem. 1873 W. Lars 
Acousties 11. iii. 53 This nngle is called the limiting or 
critical angle of refraction. | 1876 Tait Kee. Ado. Phys, Se, 
xiii. 336 the temperature rises to the critical point, 1.¢. the 
temperature at and nbove which the presence of liquid and 
vopour together becomes impossible. 1881 T, Marrmieu 
Wituias in Anowledge No. 8. 157 That Jupiter is neither 
a solid, a liquid, nor a gaseous planet, but a criticnl planet. 

8. Zool. and Bot. Of specles: Distinguished by 
slight or questionable differences; uncertain or 


diffieult to determine. 

1854 Woopwarp Afollusca 111, (1856) 360 Most of these 
are minute or ‘critical’ species. 1858 Frid, KR. Agric. Soc. 
XIX. 1, 104 Crossing often renders certain species of plants 
very ‘critical’, 1884 Jrnd. Bot, XXI1, 128 When he..ran 
down some less familiar or critical species, 

Criticality (kritike:liti), rare. , 

a. The quatity of being critical. b. A critical 
remark, critieism. e. A eritlcal moment, crisls. 

1756 Gray Left. Wks. 1884 If. 299 [I] hope to despatch 
you a packet with my criticalities entire. 1843 CarLeron 
Traits 1, 143 At this criticality every eye was turned from 
the corpse to the murderer. 

Critically (kritikali), adv. [f. Crrrtcan + 
-LY 2.) Ju a critical manner. 

1. With critical jndgement or observation ; nicely, 
accnrately, precisely. 

1654 Wuittock Zoofoimia 504 Though not Critically 
transinted. a1660 Hammonp iWVés. IV, Bee) sould we 
but look critically into ourselves. 1719 Dr. For Crusoe (1840) 
I. xv. 265, I inquired of him more critically, what was 
become of them? 1870 Mtss Bripcman &. Lynne I. xvii. 
285 Miss Gladwin eyed ber critically. 1883 A. Roserts 
O. T. Revision viii. 168 A critically revised text of the 
Septuagint translation. ; 

+2. With exactness in regard to time, place, ete; 


exactly, precisely, punctually. Oéds. J 
1655 Furrer CA, fist. 1. i. $15 Others more warily 
affirm, that it doth not punctually and critically bud on 
Christmas day. 17aa Dr For Col. Jack (1840) 272 An ac- 
count, which. .was critically just. 1802 Patey Mat. Theol. 
int of concourse. .must fall critically upon the 
retina, or te vision is confused. 1853 Kank Grinnell 
Eaf, xi, (1856) 363 This hole was critically circular. 
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CRITICALNESS. 


b. Soas to determine or decide ; decisively. rare. 

1857 Kentr Euchar, Adorat. 36 This..is no exception, 
but critically confirms our allegation, 

+3. At or in relation to the crisis of a disease. 

1655 Currrrrer Riverius t. xiv. 50 If the humors be cast 
down thither critically by Nature. ¢ 1670 Sir T, Browne 
Let. to Friend xi, That .. distemper of little children .. 
wherein they citically break out with harsh Hairs on their 
backs, which takes off the unquiet symptoms, 

+4, Ata critical moment; in the nick of time. 

1693 Coxcreve Dondle Dealer \.i, Here's the coxcomb 
most critically come to interrupt you. 1955 Afem. Capt. P. 
Drake \, iv. 33 The Hatches were opened, and indeed very 
critically, for a Minute’s Confinement longer would have 
terminated in our Destruction. 1799 T. Jerrerson Writ. 
(1859) IV. 263 Could these debates be ready to appear 
critically, their effect would be decisive. 

5. Ina critical situation or condition ; perilously, 


aerigesly. 
1815 W. H. IRetaxn Seriddleomania 192 note, Thus | 
critically circumstanced. 1856 Kane Arct, Expl, 1, xxv. 

29 The toppling ice .. critically suspended, met above our 

eads. 1889 Pall Mall G. 30 Apr. 6/3 The Swazi King is 
critically ill, a 

6. Physics. In a critical state: see CRITICAL 7. 

188: T. M, Wictiams in Knowledge No. 8.157 Elemen- 
tary substances may exist as solids, liquids, or gases, or 
critically, according to the conditions of temperature and 
Pressure. ee fee | 

Criticalness (kritikilnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of heing critical. 

1649 Futrer Fust Man's Fun. 9 The harlot..tunes her 
self to the criticalness of all complacencie, 1693 Burxet 
Let. Bp. Lloyd in Brit. Mag. XXXV.371 That Critical. | 
ness..in marking all dates so punctually. 1794 Gonw1n 
Cal. Williams 10 Struck with the criticalness of the situa- 
tion. 1822 Lama Lita, Roast Pig, Satisfactory to the 
criticalness of the censorious palate. 

Criticaster (kritikzstar). 
petty or inferior critic. (Used in contempt.) 

1684 N.S. Crit. Eng. Edit. Bible viii. 51, I perceived 
that note to be added by some Jewish Criticaster. 1810 
Soutney in Q. Nev. 111.457 While the criticasters .. were 
peaauncing sentence of condemnation upon ft. 1872 

WINBURNE Under Microscope 36 The rancorous and reptile 
crew of poeticules who decompose into criticasters. 

Hence Critiea’sterism, Critiea'stry, zorce-wds. 

180g SoutHey in Robberds Afem. IV. Taylor II. 87 
Whose criticasterisms have long annoyed me. 1887 F. 
Tlaut in WV. Y. Nation XLIV. 5136/1 His criticastry takes 
no stigmatic note of ‘was being done away ’. 

Criticism (kritisizm). [f Critic or L. erttic- 
a§ + -ISM : prob. formed in conjunction with cz¢7c7ze, 
of which it is the n. of action. Adopted in French 
in 19th c, as ¢réticisme (in sense 2 ¢ below).] 

1. The action of criticizing, or passing judgement 
upon the qualities or merits of anything; esp. the 
passing of unfavourable judgement ; fault-finding, 


censure, 

I Dexxer Kut.’s Conjur.To Rdr., Therfore (reader) 
doe I. .stand at the marke of criticisme (and of thy bolt) to 
bee shot at. 1637 Hevwoop Royal Ship 42 They would not 
allow it.. But. .it was rather their Criticisme than my ignor- 
ance. 1683 D. A. Art Converse 45 Criticism or a censor- 
ious humour, ee vatterently everything. 1736 
Butter Azad, nu, vii. 361 This. .gives the largest scope for 
criticism. 1863 Geo. Eniort Romola iu. x, These acts.. 
were not allowed to pass without criticism. 1875 JowEtT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 44 No philosophy has ever stood this 
criticism of the next generation. e 

2. The art of estimating the qualities and cha- 
racter of literary or artistic work; the function or 
work of a critic. 

1674 Drypen Pref State of Innocence Wks, 1821 V. 106 
Criticism, as it was first instituted by Aristotle, was meant 
a standard of judging well ; the chiefest part of which is, to 
observe those excellencies which should delight a reasonable 
reader. 1709 Pore £ss. on Crit, 10x Then criticism the 
muse’s handmaid proved. 1719 J. RicHarpson (¢it/e), The 
Connoisseur: an Essay on the whole Art of Criticism as it 
relates to Painting. 1865 M. Arnotp ss. Crit. i. 38, 1am 
bound by my own definition of criticism: a disinterested 
endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is known 
and thought in the world. 1878 Dowpen Stud. Lit, 413 
The effort of criticism in our time has been .. to see things 
as they are, without partiality, without obtrusion of per- 
sonal liking or disliking, 4 ¥ ’ 

b. spec. The critical science which deals with 
the text, character, composition, and origin of 
literary documents, esf. those of the Old and New 


Testaments. 

Textual criticism: that whose object is to ascertain the 
genuine text and meaning ofanauthor. Mieher criticism : 
see quot. 1881. 

1669 Gace Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. x. 51 The Knowledge of 
Languages, anciently stiled Grammar, and lately Criticisme. 
1748 Hartiey Observ. Alan 1. iii. 356 Criticism..may be 
defined the Art of restoring the corrupted Passages of 
Authors, and ascertaining their genuine Sense. 1836 R. 
Kerth tr. Hengstenberg’s Christol. 1. 414 A fundamental 
principle of the higber criticism, 1864 FroupE Short 
Stud. (1891) I. 241 (¢it7e), Criticism and the gospel _his- 


| 
[See -aster.] A 


tory. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Grk, Test. 7 The problem 
which Textual criticism sets itself to solve, 188x Rosrrt- 
son Smit Old Test. in Fewish Ch. (1892) 90 A series of 


questions affecting the composition, tbe editing, and the 
collection of the sacred books. This class of questions 
forms the special subject of the branch of critical science 
which is usually distinguished from the verbal criticism of 
the text by the name of Higher or Historical Criticism. 
e. Lhzlos. The critical philosophy of Kant. 
So called from its being based on a critical examination of } 
the faculty of knowledge. 
Vou, Il. 
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1867 J. H. Stinnine tr. Schwegler’s Hist. Philos. (ed. 8) 
216 Kant. .possessed the clearest consciousness of the rela- 
tion of criticism to all preceding philosophy. 1889 Cairp 
Kant I. 2 (Kant] opposes Criticism to two other forms of 
philosophy, Dogmatism and Scepticism. 

3. (with f/.) An act of criticizing ; a critical re- 
mark, comment ; a critical essay, critiqne. 

1608 Carman Byron's Conspir.1.i, There are a numher 
more Of these State Criticismes ; That our personall view 
May profitably make. 1683 Drvoex Life Plutarch 14 
Philosophical questions and criticisms of humanity were 
their usual recreations. 1756 C. Lucas Ess, Waters 1. 
Pref., Some. .have. ai their criticisms ready for the press. 
1872 E. Peacock A/abel Heron I. v. 75 Very much disposed 
to make free criticisms. 1895 JowrtTr (lato (ed. 2) V. 22 
A criticism may be worth making which rests only on proba- 
bilities or impressions, 

+4. A nice point or distinction, a minute parti- 


cular, a nicety; a subtlety; in bad sense, a quibble. 

@ 1616 Bracm. & Fi. Lit, Fr. Lawyer 1.i, This godly 
calling (of Duellist] Thou hast follow’d five-and-twenty 
yeares, and studied The criticismes of contentions [/.¢. 
duelling}. 1658 Sir ‘I. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 50 ‘lo set 
Seeds in that posture, wherein the Leaf and Roots may 
shoot right... were a Criticisme in Agriculture. 1663 J. 
Srencer Prodigtes (1665) 82 Kor the omission of some 
petty criticisms in their Rites. 1683 Cave Keclvsiastics, 
Athanasius vi. § 12. 108 Not sufficiently understanding the 
Criticisms of the Greek Language. 

Cri-tici:zable, ¢. [f. Criricize v.+-ABLE.] 
That may be eriticized ; open to criticism. 

1863 Hawtuorxe Onur Old Home, Glinipses Eng. Poverty 
(1879) 327 A few criticisable peculiarities in her talk and 
manner. 1888 Bryex A wer. Come. 11. 11. li, 299 Ameri- 
can cities are justly criticizable for many defects. 

Criticize ‘kri-tisaiz), v. Also -ise. [f. Critic 
or L. evttic-is + -1ZE.} 

1. iztr. To play the critic; to pass judgement 
ae something with respect to its merits or faults. 
(Often connoting unfavourable judgement.) 

1649 Mitton Eiken. xxiv. 491 To let goe his Criticizing 
about the sound of Prayers. 168: Drypen Ads, & Achit. 
Introd. (1708) 2 They, who can criticize so weakly, as to 
imagine I have done my worst. 1753 Mrs. Denany Let. 
Mrs. Dewes 7 Apr., Mer character is pretty; though had I 
time I could criticise. @ 1862 Buck.e C/zilis. II. v. 316 
They who criticize are unable to discern the great principle 
which pervades the whole. 

+b. with ov or upon; =sense 2. Obs. 

1657 J. Serceant Schism Dispach'’t 15 Who can most 
dexterously and artificially criticize upon words, 1748 
Hartiey Odserz, Alan 1. ii. P61. 213 We criticize much 
upon the Beauty of Faces, 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 244 To 
criticise on the use that is made of it, 1820 SouTHEy in 
Life (1850) III. 277 It requires a knowledge of that art to 
criticise upon the structure of verse. 

2. trans. To discuss critically; to offer judge- 
ment upon with respect to merits or faults; to 
animadvert npon. 

1665 Str T. Hervert Trav. (1677) 354 Concerning the 
word Tharsish, so much criticiz'd, itis Verbs anbignum 
and admits a various sence. 1724 Bottncaroke in Sivi/t's 
Lett, (1766) 11. 39 The verses I sent you are very bad. .you 
would do them too much honour, if you criticized them. 
1855 Prescorr Philip 11, 1. 1. v. 193 Men began boldly to 
criticize the rights of kings and the duties of subjects. 
1880 MacCormac Antisept. Sure. 49, I will now pass on to 
criticise a paper recently publisbed. 

b. To censure, find fault with. 

1704 Swirt 7. Td Concl., To criticise his gait, and ridi- 
cule his dress. 1779 Jounson Lett. A/rs. Thrale x1 Oct. 
The gout that was in my ankles when Queeney criticise 
my gait. 1884 tr. Lofce’s Logic 131, I am not afraid that 
anyone will criticise this..on the ground that it has nothing 
to do with logic. 

Hence Cri-tieizing vi/. sb. and fAl. a.; Critie 
el:zingly adv. 

1649 (see Criricize x]. 1772 Mav. D’Arntay Early Diary 
(1888) 1. 161 So criticizing an eye. 18s9 Sata Tw. round 
Clock (1861) 115 They. .eye her approvingly, and the brides- 
maids criticisingly. { 

Criticizer (krittissizo1), One who criticizes; 
a critic. 

@ 1680 Cuarnock Disc. God's Knowledge Wks. 1684 1, 285 
He is therefore called a ‘discerner’ or criticiser of the heart. 
1731 Bracuwatt Sacred Class. 11. 265 (T.) Pert criticisers 
and saucy correctors of the original. 1794 //ist. in Ann, 
Reg. 35 Severe criticisers of the conduct of the allies, 

Grittickin, nonce-wd, A small or petty critic. 

1843 Soutney Doctor Ixxii, Mr. Critickin,—for as 
there 1s a diminutive for cat, so should there be for critic, — 
I defy you. 74d. Interch. xix, Critics, critickins, and criti- 
casters. ees 

Criticling (krittiklin). [See -Linc.] =prec. 

1755-6 Old Maid No. 18 (1764) 156, I shall therefore say 
. oto the Criticlings (etc.]. 1816 J. Giucurist Philos. Etym. 
18s Criticlings may drawl and drivel..about the earliest 
authors being most original, 1883 it. World (U.S.)16 
June 194/: Thus criticlings at Tennyson may yelp. 

Cri‘tico-, combining form (after Gr. xp:rixo-), 
=critically, critical and...: as in eriti¢o-histo- 
vical, -poetical, -theological, etc., adjs. 

1817 T. L. Peacock AMelincourt xxxix, The members of 
this critico-poetical council, 1823 Parr Hs. 1828 VII. 282 
Some critico-theological matter on Deuteronomy, 1878 A. 
Amer. Rev. CRXVIU. 162 Stronger than his critico-histori- 
cal [conscience]. 

b. Also nsed as a hase for nonce-words, as 
Critico-meter, a measurer of critics or criticism. 
Cri:tieopho'bia, fear or horror of critics. 

1883 Athenzum 20 Oct. 493/1 We thus obtain a scientific 
measurement of the thought..and the criticometer is before 


} 
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CRO. 


us. 1836 Fraser's Mag. X11. 338 
(technically called criticophobia) fA 
every great author. 

Critticule. sonce-wa. [See -vLE.] A small or 
petty critic. 

1889 F. Hau in VW. ¥. Nation XLVIIL 97/1, The criti. 
cule whose callowness I have scrutinized. 

Critique (krit#k). [A gradual alteration of the 
17-18th c. erztick, Cuitre 56.2, after French. 

Critique occurs in Addison's Dial. Medaés (publ. in Wks. 
1721), and Pope so altered his spelling in 1729. It became 
general in the 18th c., though Johnson and most of the dic- 
uonaries to the end of the century adhered to cvitick. Todd 
substituted critique in his ed, of J. in 28183 the modern 
pronunciation and stress after F. (or Ger.) appears in 18 

1. An essay or article in criticism of a literary ( 
more rarcly, an artistic) work ; a review. 

rjoz~z1 Appison Dial. Medals Wks. 1721 1, iii, 532, I 
should as soon expect to sce a Critique on the Posie of a 
Ring, as on the Inscription of a Medal. 19729 Pork Duse. 
1.173 Not that my quill to Critiques was confin'd [in ed. 
1728 Not that my pen to Criticks was confi‘'d}. 19793 
Cowrer Lett. 17 Feb. | have read the critique of my work 
in the Analytical Review, 1820 Byron Blues 1, 22, | just 
had been skimming a charming critique. 1882 Prsony 
fing. Fournatism rix, (1882) 143 Turning out articles and 
critiques upon the topics of social life, of art, or literature. 

2. ‘The action or art of criticizing ; criticism. 

1815 W. 11. Inecann Scrithleomania 46, 1 deem such the 
basis of candid critique, 1856 Meikeyoun tr. Kane's Crit. 
2. &.15 Idea and division of a particular science, under 
the name of a Critique of Pure Reason. 1866 J, Mantingau 
&ss. I. 51 The critique of nature in detail is quite beyond 
Us. 

Hence Criti-que 7. /ravzs., to write a critique 
upon ; to review, criticize. In quot. 1731 prob. 
stressed ert'figue: cf. Critic v. 

1981 ffist. Pompey the Little p. vii. The worst ribaldry of 
Aristophanes shall be critiqued and commented on. 1815 
W.H.L Trevaxp Scrithicomania 2 Some writers there are 
who..all subjects critique. 1832 #'raser'’s Mag. IV. 3 
Hogg’s tales are critiqued by himself in Blackwood. 

+ Cristism. Ofs. rare—'. [f. Gr, apirns judge + 
asmM.] =CriticisM. So + Cri‘tist, + Critize ©. 
[=Gr. *epirifew). 

1651 Aelig. Wotton. 40 There being then no such Critisines 
as interpreted (this]..a conspiracy against the State. 1602 
Denes Sativonsr, Wks, 1873 1. 211 You are growne a piece 
ofa Critist. 1632 Doxxe Polydoron Pref, Yhey may find 
their hnmours here critiz’d. @ 1677 Barrow IAs. 1687 1. 
3rx Weneed not critize on the words, the sense being plain. 

Critling. dia/. [Sce -Lixc, and cf. Criroy, 
CRATLING.J ‘ 

+1. (See quot. 1611.) Ods. 2. The reftse of 
lard or grease; =next: cf CRACKLING sd, 3. 

61x Corcr., Bonrgeons, writlings, or critlings; the 
smaller and most vntimely apples or peares. 1851 Maynrw 
Lond. Labour 1.196 Spice to give the critlings a flavour, 
critlings being the refuse left after boiling down the lard. 

Cri‘ton, Oés. exc. dial. Also 4 eritoun, 9 dial, 
eritten. [a. F. cretons ‘the crispie peeces or 
mammockes remaining of lard, that hath beene first 
shred .. then strained, etc.’ (Cotgr.)]_ The refuse 
of lard or grease; =CRACKLING sé. 3. 

1388 Wverir #’s. ci{i]. 4 My boonus han dried vp as 
Critouns (1382 croote; Vulg. erent ume; marg. critons], 
that is, that that dwellith in the panne of the friyng. 1888 
Berkshire Gloss. Crittens, small pieces of lean meat strained 
from lard when it is melted. 

Crize, obs. f. CREESE, Malay dagger. 

Crizzle (kriz’l), v. Ods. exc. dial. Also 7 
erisle, erizle, erizel, 8-9 erizzel, 9 erissel. 
[Origin obscure: perh. dim. of CrazEv. Cf. F. 
crisser to crackle.] 

1. zztr. To hecome rough on the surface, as some 
kinds of stone or glass by scaling, or as water 


when it begins to freeze, ete. 

1673 Ray Fourn. Low C. (1738) Il. 462 Those stones will 
last well enough, till they shall be removed into a rougher 
{air}: But then they'll crizle and scale. Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1136/4 Some of the..Flint Glasses .. have been ob- 
served to crizel and decay. 1677 Por Ox/ordsh. 253. 1753 
Cuampers Cycé. ouf*. v. Crizzelling, The glass thus made 
«is subject to crizzel, 1821 Crare Addr, ¢o Plenty (1821) 
gs View the hole the boys have broke, Crizzling, still in- 
Rnd to freeze. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Criszle, to crisp; 
to grow hard and rough with heat or cold. 


2. trans. To cause to ‘crizzle’; to roughen or 


crumple the surface of. 

(The first quot. may be really zz.) : 

1624 Foro & Dexker Sun's Darling v.i, To feel the ice 
fall from my crisled skin. 1821 Crare Vill, Minstr. 11, 26 
White frost ’gins crizzle pond and brook. 1876 Whitdy Gloss., 
Crizzle, to broil. Crizzted, hardened or crisped as the land 
is in a droughty season. 1877 NV. W. Linc. Gloss., Crisseled 
up, twisted up as leaves are by cold. 

Hence Cri-zzle sd. (Sce quot.) 

1876 Whitby Gloss., Crizzles, the rough sunburnt places 
on the face and hands in scorching weather. 


{| Cro (krd). Celtic Antig. Also 5 eroy. [Irish 
ceré death, blood, blood-wyte.] ‘The eompensation 
or satisfaction made for the slaughter of any man, 


according to his rank’ (Jam.). ~ 
13.. Reg. Maj, w, xxx. Sc. Stat. 1, 640 Quid sit le cra 
uod anglice dicitur Grant befor the Kyng. 1426 Sc. Acts 
‘as. I (1566) § 104 (Jam.) To pay .. the croy to the narrest 
of the kin of the slaine man. 1609 Skene Keg. Afay. 74 It is 
statute be the King, that Cro of ane Erle of Scotland is 
seven tymes twentie kye. 1614 Sennen Titles a 286 


A peculiar sensitiveness 
las possessed the mind of 


or 


CROAK. 


Where Earles, Earles sonnes, Thanes, Ochierns and the 
like are distinguisht by their Croes. 1872 E. W. Ropertson 
Hist. Ess. 135 The Cro, or Wergild, of the Thane. 

Croak (krdsk),sd. Also8 eroke. [See Croakv.] 

1. The deep hoarse sonnd made by a frog or raven. 
Also éransf, and fig. 

156 Daus tr. Buliinger on Apoc. (1573) 225h, They play 
the waterfrogs, singyng croake croake, 1632 RowLey 
Woman never vext wm, in Hazl, Dedsley XU. 160 O thou 
fatal raven ! let me pull thine eyes out For this sad croak. 
1766 Pennant Zool, (1812) IT. 157 (Puffin Auk) The hoarse, 
deep, periodical croak of the corvorants, 1861 TRoLLore 
Barchester T. xliv, ‘T told you so, I told you so!’ is the 
croak of a true Job’s comforter. 

2. Hawking. (See quot. 1891.) Also f/. (Cf. 
Crock sd.4) 

1707 FLover Physic. Pulse-Watch (1710) 400 TherCroke is 
evideotly an Asthmatic Disposition produced by hard fly- 
ing. {bid 401 The Noise called the Croke was made by 
Expiration and not by Inspiration. 18g: Hartinc Gloss. 
Falconry, Croaks, or Kecks, Fr. crac, a disease of the 
air-passages, analogous to a cough, and so called from the 
sound the bird makes during any exertion, such as bating, 
or flying. 

Croak (krovk), v. Forms: (5 crok) 6-8 croke, 
6-7 croake, 7- croak. (Croaé sb, and vb. appears 
only abont 1550; the rsthc. cvoé ts not its exact 
equtvalent phonetically; tn the same sense ME. 
had also crouke, crowke: see Crook v.* It 
is possible that croak, with the northern parallel 
form crake, cratk, goes back to an OE, *erdcian, of 
which the recorded cracedian to croak (said of 
ravens) may be a diminutive ; but it is on the wholc 
more probable that crozke, crok, croak, with crake, 
creak, crick, are \atcr formations imitating or sug- 
gesting varieties of animal and other sounds.] 

1. ¢xtr. To utter a deep, hoarse, dismal cry, as 
a frog or a raven. 

¢1460 Towneley Myst. 99 Sely Capyll, oure hen..She 
kakyls, Bot begyn she to crok, To groyne or toclok. 1857 
Tottel’s Misc.(Arb.) 200 Thou dunghyll crowe that crokest 
agaynst the rayne. 1595 Spenser /pithal. 349 Th’ vnplea- 
sant quyre of frogs still croking. x60a Marston Antonio's 
Rev. in. iii. Wks. 1856 I. 111 Now croakes the toad. 1697 
Drvven Virg. Fcl. 1. 26 The hoarse Raven .. By croaking 
from the left presag’d the coming Blow. 1835 W. Irvinc 
Tour Pratries 277 Ravens .. flapping about and croaking 
dismally in the air, 1877 A.B, Enwarps Uf Nile xxii, 699 
Meanwhile the frogs croaked furiously. 

b. Of a hawk: see Croak sé. 2. 

1575 Turnery. Faulconrie 250 You may perceyve these 
woormes to plague and trouble your hawke when she 
croakes in the night. 1618 Latnam 2nd Bk. Falconry (1633) 
23 It breedeth much winde in them, the which. .will appeare 
often with a rising in the gorge,and a noyse withall of 
croking. 

2. ¢ransf. Of persons : +To groan or cry (o4s.); to 
speak with a hoarse, hollow utterance; fig. to 
speak in dismal accents, talk despondingly, forc- 
bode evil (like tlie raven). 

¢1460 Towneley Myst. 108, 1 thoght Gylle began to crok, 
and travelle ful it 1606 Suaks. 7. $ Cr. vy. ii. x t 
Would I could meete that roague Diomed, I would ee 
like a Rauen: I would bode, [ would bode. 1797 Burke 
Regic. Peace iii. Wks. VIL. 389 They, who croak them. 
selves hoarse about the decay of our trade. 1806 MeTcALFE 
in Owen JWellesley's Desf, 807 Without croaking, it may be 
ohserved that our government is upon a dangerous experi- 
ment. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxii. 222 ‘Don't 
be croaking, cousin—I hate it |’ he would say. 

+3. Of the stomach or bowels: To make a 
rumbling noise. Ods. 

1547 [see Croakine vb/, 5b. 2]. x61 Cotar., Griboutller, 
to rumble or croake (as the guts doe through windinesse 
1682 N.O. Borleau's Lutrin wv. 330 My eager stomac 
crokes, and calls for Dinner] @1704 T. Brown Sat, Fr. 
King Wks. ~~ I. 60 When my starv'd entrails croke, 

4. érans. To ntter or proclaim by croaking, 

1605 Suaks. Afacd. 1. v. 40 The raven himselfe is hoarse 
That croakes the fatall entrance of Duncan. 1791 Ef. to 
F, Priestley in Poet. Reg, (1808) 401 Now half The bench 
of Bishops we may meet, Croaking ‘old clothes’ about 
St. James's Street, 1847 Texnvson Princ. 1. 106 Marsh- 
divers, rather, maid, Shall croak thee sister. 1879 FRovoE 
Cesar xiii. 178 Bibulus, os each measure was passed, 
croaked that it was null and void, 

5. slang. To die. 

1812 in J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. 1873 Slang Dict., Croak, 
to die—from the gurgling sound a person makes when tbe 
breath of life is departing. 

[f. 


Croaker (kréwkou). 
CROAK v. + -ER, 

1, Ananimal that croaks ; applied sfec. to several 
North American fishes, also to the Mole Cricket. 

3651 Ocitay /2'sop (1665) 11 While the long Vale with 
hig-voiced Croakers [f. ¢.*frogs] rings. 1676 T. Grover 
Virginia in Phil, Trans, XI. 625 In the Creeks are great 
store of small fees as Perches, Crokers, Taylors, Eels. 
1784 Mortimer Carolina ibid. XXXVI. 3:5 Perce 
marina... the Croker, 1868 Woon Homes without 1, 
viii, 158 The Mole Cricket, called in some places 
the Croaker or Churr-worm on account of the peculiar 
sound which it produces, 1883 /iskeries Exhib. Catal. 
(ed. 4) 170 Salt-water fishes. .Grunts, Croakers, and Drum- 
mers .. the three last deriving their names from the sounds 
they utter when caught. 
_2. transf. One who talks dismally or despond- 
ingly, one who forebodes or prophesies evil. 

1637 Bastwick Lifany 1.20 A malignant and corrupt .. 
brood of Crokers. 1771 FRANKLIN Autodiog. Wks, 1840 I. 


Also 7-8 croker. 
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79 There are croakers in every country, always boding its 
ruin, 1850 T, A, Trotiore /mpress. Wand. v. 57 A few 
timid creakers sbake their heads. 

3. slang. (See quot.) 

1873 Slang Dict., Croaker,a dying person beyond hope ; 
acorpse. 1892 Star 28 May 2/7 The cow was a ‘croker’, 
a beast killed to save it from dying. 

Croakery (kréwkari). nonce-wd. [f. CRoak v. 
or CROAKER: see -ERY,] Croakings collectively. 

1865 Cantyte Fredk. Gt. (1873) VI. xvi. vi. 193 Friedrich, 
in answer to new cunning croakeries and contrivances ..has 
answered him likeaking. 1867— Nemin, (1881) I, 186 A 
croakery of crawling things, tostead of a speaking by 
men, 

Croakily (krdskili), adv. [f. CRoaKyY a. +-LY2.] 
In a croaky manner. 

1858 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. (1865) II. v. vii. 125 Immortal 
Wolf, croakily satirical withal, had defended himself. 

Croaking (kréwkin), vé/. sh. [f. Croak v.] 

1. The actton of maktng a deep hoarse sonnd. 

1547 Booror Brev. Jfealth cecix. 1oob, In Englyshe it is 
named crokyng or clockyng in ones bely. a@x61r0 IizaLey 
Fpictetus’ Man. xxiv. (1636) 29 The croaking of the Raven. 
1840 R. Dana Bef, Mast ix, 22 The frogs set up their 
croaking in the marshes. F 

2. fg. Talking dismally or foreboding cvil. 

1810 Wetiincton in Gurw. Desf. VI. 417 The croaking 
which already prevails iuthe army. 1836 Marryvat Afidsh. 
Easy xxvii. a All this comes from your croaking—you're 
a Mother Cary’s chicken. 

Croa‘king, #//. a. [f. as prec.+-1nG?.) That 
croaks. (/#2. and ig.) 

1607 TorsELt Serpents (1653) 719 The croaking Frogs 
made such a noise, as he cou He take no rest. 1662 StiL- 
LincrL, Orig. Sacr. u. i. § 2 An ingumerahle company of 
croaking Enthusiasts, 178 Map. D’Arstay Left. 24 Aug., 
A croaking prophet, foretells nothing but utter destruction. 
1885, Minch. Exam, 27 Feb. 5/4 [His] voice itself was 
pitched in a low and croaking key. 

Croaky (krovki), a. [f. Croax sd, or v.+-y.] 

1. Characterized by croaking ; given to croaking. 

3851 CartyLe Sterling 1. iv, His voice was croaky and 
shrill. 1854 Dickens Leté, (ed. 2) I. 363 A croaky voice. 

2. Naut, (See quot.) 

ex850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 112 Croaky, a term ap- 

lied to plank when it curves or compasses much in short 
fee 1867 in Ssivtx Saslor’s Word-bk, 3 

+ Croan, croane, a. Ods. perh. an attrib. use 
of CRONE sd, 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 498 He... liued in .. 
the studie of the sacred Scriptures, euen to his croane and 


crooked age. 1746 Brit. Mag. 53 es .. filled with 
several Croan Matrons, Town 1eS, etc. 

Croane, obs. f. CRONE. 

+Croape, v. Obs. Alsocrope. (Cf. Crovr.] 


intr, To croak. 

c1g00 Kenneoy Flyting w, Dunbar 393 Cursit croapand 
craw. 3849 Compl. Scot. vi. area ropeen of the rauynis 
gart the crans crope. 1 593 B. Barnes Parthenophil in Arb. 
Garner V. 481 Bulls bellow through the wood 1 Ravens 
croape! 1600 Asp. Ansot E.rZ. Yonah 471 He feedeth the 
young ravens who do cry or croape. 

Croape, obs. pa. t. of CREEP. 

Croaper, obs. form of CRUPPER. 

+ Crob, sé. Obs. InGerobbe. f/. ‘The knops 
of Icafy bnds, used as pendants from the roof’ 
(Halliwell). 

1548 Hatt Chron, (1809) 639 The Vautes in orbes with 
Crobbes dependyng. 

+Crob, v. Obs. Also6 crobb. =Croak v. 

e1380 .N. Eng, Leg. in Horstmano A/teng, Leg. U1. 149/252 
Lleue to crakes pat crohbes & cryes. ¢ 14590 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees 2360 Pe crawe..Reufully sho crob and cryed. 
1475 Cath, Angl, 83 (MS. A), To Crobe, crocitare vel 
crocart, coruorum est. A beihge a of rauens. 
Drant Horace's Sat. A iij, Still, stall thy stomake croh 


Croc, terock (krpk). (OF. croc hook=Pr. 
croc, It. erocco, med.L. croceus, of uncertain origin.] 
A hook: in /farguebus a ‘Y) croc, a harquebus 
with a hook or crook by which it was fixed to its 
rest or support when fired: see HARQUEBUS. 

Crocalite (krpkaloit). Afix. [Named 1797, 
app. from xpéxos saffron +-LITE.] A red variety 
of NATROLITE, pole = in small amygdules. 

3808 T. Arian Names of Min. 24 Crocalite. 1844 ALGER 
Phillips’ Min, 20a Crockalite. 

Crocard, var. of CrockarD Ods. 

+Croca‘tion. Ods.—° [L. crocdtio croaking, 
cawing.] See CrociTation. 

Croce, original form of Crose, crosler. 

Croce, obs. var. of Cross, 

+Cro‘ceal, a. Ods. [f. L. croce-us saffron- 
coloured + -aL.] = CROCEOUS. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrod. vii, 52 The Red ond Yellow, or 
Croceall, or Sorrell colour. 

+ Cro-cean, a. Obs. (cf. prec.] = Crocrous. 

1621 Quartes Argalus § P. ui. Wks. (Grosart) IIT. 2609/1 
And from the pillow of his Crocian bed Don Phoebus rouzes 
bis refulgent head. 1638 — Hyreroglyph, xy. III, 196/2 Rising 


in glory from his Crocean bed. 
roceate (krowsiclt, -fielt),a. [ff L. croce-us 
+-ATE; cf. voseale.] a. Pertaining to saffron. 
b. Saffron-coloured, Crocgovus. 
1866 J. B. Rose Virg. Georg. 1. 56 Tmolus doth supply Its 
croceate odours. 1867 — ineid 262 From Tithon’s croceate 
hed Aurora springs. did. 268 The croceate garh. [fb 


+ Croceous (krowsios, -fiss), a. Obs. 


CROCIATE. 


croce-us saffron-coloured, f. crocus saffron + -ous.] 
Saffron-coloured ; deep reddish yellow. 

1657 Tomusson Kenon's Disp. 688 The first water will be 
white ..tbe third croceous. 1688 R. Hoime Armoury tu. 
3t1/2 Croceous is a saffron yellow. 

Crocer(e, obs, form of CROSIER. 

Crocetin: sce Crocin. 

+Croche, sd.! Obs. Also 5-6 crotche, crowche, 
Geruche. [(Etymologically the same as croce, 
CrRosE; eroche being the Old Northern French 
equivalent of Central OF. croce. The form crowche 
is perh, a phonetic development (cf. poche, pouch) ; 
in eruche there may be a blending wtth Crutcu.] 

1. A pastoral staff, crook, crosicr. 

14.. Nominade in Wr.-Wilcker 721/38 (Nom. Rer. Ecele- 
siast.), Hoc pedum,a crowche. ¢1450 St. Cuthbert 6249 
A biscop..with his croche, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. a 
Thenoe saynt basille .. cam to the cbyrche and knocked a 
stroke wyth hys croche. 1490-9 Promp. Parv. 104 (H., 
P.) Croke or schoke (H. ¢2490, P. 1499 crotche, 1516 
croche}, fedum, cambuca, 1536 Inv. Whalley Abbey 
(Trans. Hist. Soe. Lanc, N.S. VUL. 107), jcrowche of silver 
and gilt with a staffof silver. nv, in Burton Alon, 
Ebor, 144 One crucbe-head gilt..the staff of the Cruche, 

ilt, 1563 Br. Pirxixcton Burn. Panis (Parker Soc.) 584 
They have not the cruche and mitre as the old bishops had. 

2. Astick having a head to lean on; a lame 
man’s staff, acrutch. Cf. CRosE 2. 

In thjs sense not easily separated from CruTcH, q. Y. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker i la sustentaculum, hoc 
Panes a croche. c1goo Merchant & Son in Halliwell 
Nuge Poet, 32 An olde man, wyth crochys twayne. 

{| See also Crorcu. 

Croche, sd.2 (a. F. croche spur on a_ fruit 
tree, etc. :—Rom. *erocca: cf. med.L. crocka hook 
(Dn Cange); from same radical as Croc.) One 
of the ‘ buds’ or knobs at the top of a stags hom. 

1575 Turperv. Venerie 54 These litle huddes or broches 
which are about the toppe are called Croches, 1583 STany- 
nursT Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 23 Chiefe stags vpbearing croches 
higb from tbe antlier hauted. 1630 J. Tavzor (Water P.) 
Wks. 9 The hornes haue many dogmaticall Epitbites, 
as.. the Burs, the Pearles, the Antliers .. and the Croches. 
6) Gotpss. Nat, Hist. re 862) 1.11. v. 325. 1884 JEFFERIES 

ed Deer iv. 71. 

+ Croche, v. Oés. [a. F. crocker to hook, catch 
with hooks or claws (f. creche) ; and aphetic form 
of Acroche, Accroacn.] 

1. trans. To hook, catch with hooks. 

azzag Juliana 35 Make me war and wite me wid his 
crefti crokes, bat ha me ne crochen [printed crechen}. 

2. =ACCROACH, ENCROACH. 

1380 Wrceur Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 139 Pharisees. .haue 
erential to bem be chesynge of many heerdis in be chirche. 
1g92 Manch. Court Leet Rec. (1885) 11. 60 Roberte Janye 
hathe Croched. cg the hye. .streete. 

Croche, obs. form of Croren, Crovcn v, 

Crochebake: see CROUCHBACK. 

+Croched, #//. a. Obs. [f. Crocne v. and sd, 
+-ED. Cf. F. crochu.) 

1. Crooked, twisted. 

1300 A’. Alis. 7099 Wilde swyn And croched dragons. 

2. Having ‘croches’: see CROcHE 5).2 

1598 Maxwoon Lawes Forest iv. § 6 (1615) 46a, A Hart.. 
whether he be croched, palmed, or crowned. 

Crocherd(e, obs. form of KREuTZER. J 

| Crochet (krofe, krdwfi), sb. (F. crochet, dim, 
of croche, croc hook.] 4 

1. A kind of knitting done with a hooked needle; 
matcrial so made. 

1848 CLoucu Sothie t. 42 A shirt as of crochet of women. 
1879 E. Garrett House by Works I. 32 Sundry trifles of 
simple cambric or crochet with which to brighten her worn, 
plain gowns, A 

2. attrib. and Comb., as crochet edging , -lace, 


accident, driven into the side of a young lady. 1856 Mrs. 
Browntrc Aur. Leigh 38 And should I sit down to the 
crochet work? 1874 Kuicut Dict. Alech., Crochet-type, type 
with fancy faces, to set up in imitation of lace, crochet, or 
worsted work. 

Crochet (kro‘fe, krd«fi), v. [f. prec. sb.) a. 
intr, To work with a crochet-needle. b. /rans. 
To make or knit In crochet. 

3858 Mas. Cartyie Le/f. 11.384 She had crocheted... nlarge 
cover for the drawing-room sofa, 1883 Alem. Mrs. Suther- 
Zand 60 The sewing and crocheting department. 1891 Daily 
News 31 Dec. 5/5 The Queeo has contributed a .. sbawl of 
her owo crocheting. 

Crochet, obs. var. of CRoTOHET. 

|| Crocheteur. Ods. Also 6 -tor. [F.; f. croche? 
hook.] ‘A porter or common burthen-bearer’ 
(Cotgr.). hy cal 

1579 J. Stuspes Gaping Gulf B y, The sayntes of 
leds to the piety te Rey oink 4 OF porters. 1623 
Beaum. & Fr, /fonest Man's Fort. i. ii, I would have 
hired a chrocheteur for two cardecues, § 

Crociary (kréw-fitiri). Zect. [ad. med.L. erort- 
arius, £. crocia crosict.] ‘The person who carried 
the crosler before the abbot or bishop’ (Ash 1775). 
+Crociate. Os. (ad. It. crociata, f. croce 
cross.] Taking the cross; =CRUSADE. 

1607 Doxne Left. (1651) 140 In the Crociate for the warres 
in the Holy Land. 


CROCIATE. 


Crociate, v.: sce Crocirarx. 

Crocidolite (krosi-déleit). Afiz. [Named 1831 
f. Gr. xporis, xpoxtd-, var. of xpoxts the nap of 
woollen cloth+Ai@os stone (-LiTr).] <A fibrous 
silicate of iron and sodium, called also d/xe asbestos; 
sometimes massive or earthy. Also applied to a 
yellow fibrous miueral produced by natural altcra- 
tion from the blue crocidolite, and much used for 
ornament. 

1835 Suxzraro Affix, 297 Krocidolite. 1887 Daily Tel. 
7 June 7 The new crocidolite, which is only a compressed 
asbestos, displays sheens and radiances of gold and bronze 
and green like satin changed to stone. 1888 Catholic Press 
7 Apr. 419 A cross made of South African gold, mounted in 
crocidolite and ivory. 

Crocin (kréwsin). Chem. [f. L. eroc-us salfrou 
+-IN.] A red powder, the colouring inatter of 
Chinese Ycllow pods, the fruit of Gardenia grandt- 

flora, with which the robes of Chinese mandarins 
are dyed. A supposed product of the action of 
hydrochloric acid ou crocin is Cro-cetin. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11, 108. 

Crocine (kréwsin, -ain), a. [ad. L. crocin-us, 
f. croces.] Of, or cousisting of, crocuses. 

3812 Hawortn in Trans. Hort. Soc. 1.130, I have seldom 
pbserved these crocine hedgehogs produce many flowers. 

tCro'citate, v. Obs.—° [f. L. crocitare, freq. 
of evacire to eroak loudly: see -aTE.] inér. To 
croak or caw. Hence + Crocita‘tion. 

1623 Cockeram, Crociate, to cry like a rauen. 1656 
Buount Glossoxr., Crocation, the kawing of Crows, Rooks, 
pr Ravens, Crocttation, Ident. 

Crock (krgk), sd. Forms: 1 eroeca, 3 krooke, 
3-7_crocke, 4 crokk(e, 5-6 crok, 6- crock, 
[OE. croc(e and crocca masc., earthenware pot or 
pitcher, related to Icel. Zrwkka f. (Da. krukke, Sw. 
&ruka) in same sense; and perh, more remotely to 
Crou, and CrovkE, Whether the Celtie words, 
Mir. crocan, Gael. erogan (sec CRoGGAN), Welsh 
crochan ‘pot’, are related, is not determined.] 

1, Au earthen Ot, jar, or other vessel. 
¢x000 Sax. Leechd, 1. 238 Do {the herbs] on anne niwne 
crocean. @ 1228 Ancr, R. 346 Kulle al ut pet ts ide krocke. 
1399 Lanai. Rich. Redeles uw. 52 Cast adoun the crokk the 
colys amyd. 1542 ALS. Ace. St. Yokn's Hosp., Canterd., 
For a crock to put mylk in j4. 1596 Spenser ¥. &. v. ii. 33 
The vulgar did about him flocke..Like foolish flies about 
anhony-crocke, 1674 Ray S. & E.C. Words 63 Crock, 
an Earthen pot to put butter or the like in. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 37, 3 His Whip throws down a Cabinet of 
China: He cries, What! Are your Crocks rotten? 1848 


Kinestey Saint's Trag. ww. it. 121 Her only furniture An 
earthen crock pr two, 

2. A pot ofirou or other metal. (5./V. of Eng.) 

1478 Exeter Tailors’ Gild in Eng. Gilds 320 A brasen 
krocke of ij galons and more, a pache clowted in the brem 
with laten. 605 in Wadley Bristol Hills (1886) 269 The 
lesser brasse Crocke. 1746 Exmoor Courtship (E. D. 8.) 88 
Thare be more. .than can boil tha crock. 1885 E.C. Suar- 
Luann Ways & Means Devonsh. Vill. 60 A pie made in a 
crock—the big kettle you see hanging pver the fire in 
farm-houses, 1888 HW’, Somerset Word-th., Crock. .a cast- 
iron cooking-pot only... 1t has a loose bow-handle. .and three 
little legs. : 

3. A broken pieee of eartheuware, a potsherd, 
sueh as is used to cover the hole iu a flower-pot. 

1850 Florist 84 Turn it out of the pot, rerfiove the crocks. 
185: Grenny Handtk, Fl. Gard. 10 Puta layer of erocksto 
reach one-third of the height of the pot. 

4, Comb., as crock-buller ; crockman, a seller of 
crockery ; crock-saw, an iron bar with teeth like 
a saw, suspended over a fire-place to carry ‘ crocks’ 
or pots; crock-stick, a stick used to stir a pot, 
support the lid, etc. ; a ‘thivel’. 

14.. Afetr. Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 626/38 Contus, erokstyke, 
1792 J.Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Ode to Acad. Chair Wks. 1812 
III. 49 Get thyself to Skewers and Crock-sticks turn’d. 
18st Maynew Lond. Labour V1. 44 His avocation as a 
crockman. 1869 BLackmoreE Lorna D. xiv. (ed, 12) 84 
Master Huckaback stood up, without much aid from the 
crock-saw. 1879 Shropshire Gloss., Crock-butter, butter 
salted and put down in a crock for winter use. 

Crock (krpk), sd.2 Obs. exc. dial. [Deriva- 
tion doubtful ; by Ray app. identified with prec.] 
Smut, soot, dirt. 

1657 11. Crowcn Welsh Trav. 496 Was all bedawb’d hur- 
self with crock. 1674 Ray S. & va C. Words 63 Crock, to 
black pne with soot or black of a pot or kettle pr ehimney- 
stock, this black pr soot is also substantively called Crock. 
186x Dickens Gt. Expect. vii, The boy grimed with crock 
and dirt. 1875 Sussex Gloss., Crock, a smut or smudge. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Apr. 665/1 New England expressions 
here are...‘ You have a crock on your nose ’, for a smut. 

Crock (krgk), 5.3 Chiefly Se. Also 6 erocke, 
6-8 crok. [Cf. Norw. drake, rakje a sickly, 
weakly, or emaciated beast (Aasen), Sw. érake, 
Da. krak, krakke; LG. krake, krakke, N¥ris. 
krack a sorry, broken-down horse; MDu. draecke, 
MFlem. dvake a broken-down horse or house; 
EFris, £rahke a broken-down horse, house, or old 
man: all app. related to Crack v.] 

1. An old ewe, or one that has ceased bearing. 
Also crock ewe. 

1528 Lynpesay Dreme 

528 Sig 


Quho wyl! go sers amang sic 
heirdis scheip, May hab: 


fynd mony pure scabbit crok. 
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1570 Luvins Manip. 158 A_crocke, shepe, adasia. 
Ramsay Tea-t, Misc. (1733) I. 
amang the heather. 178 
tent the waifs and crocks 
II. 139 The crock ewes, 

2. An old broken-down horse. 

31879 Daily News 7 Mar. 6/1, 1 was riding a broken-kneed 
old crock. 1892 R. Botprewoop Nevermore III. xxii. 141 
That horse of hers. . I'd like to have. instead Siinvold anck: 

3. slang. Used conteinptuously of persons. 

1891 FaRMER Slang Dict., Applicd to men and things, 
crock is synonymous with worthlessness and folly. 

+Crock, 54.4 Obs. Hawking. =Croak sé. 2. 

1615 Latuam Malcoury (1633) 80 Whereof commeth the 
Crocke and diuers other diseases. a 1667 Skinner Etyim., 
Crock, morbus accipitrum, 

So Crock wv. 

1615 Latnam Falconry xxviii, A Hawke. . before shee cold 
be conueniently taken to the fist, hath euen crockt again 
and again, 

Crock (kik), 56.5 Obs. or dial. Also erook, 
cruk. [app. related to Croox sé., but the phono- 
logy is obscure.] (See quots.) 

1570 Levins Manip. 158/15 Y° Croks of a house, Aiyuges. 


1724 
182 Twa croks that mou 

Burn Ywa Herds i, Wha will 
1842 Biscnorr Woollen Manuf, 


1828 Craven Dial. 1. 93 Crockes, two crooked timhers, of | 


a natural bend, forming a Gothic arch. They generally 
rest in large hlocks of stone. Many roofs of this construc- 
tion are still remaining in ancient farm-houses and barns. 
1886 Cheshire Gloss., Crooks, the main timbers of an old 
black and white house. 1890 S. O. Appy (Sheffield) Note, 
Cruks pi, the arched oaken timbers which support the 
roofs of some old houses. ‘hese tinbers rise from the ground 
and reach to the ridge of the roof. aS 

+ Crock, 54.6 Ods.or ?dia?. [Origin unknown: 
prob. related to CrickET3.] ? A low stool. 

1709 Appison Tatler No. 116 ? 1, I..seated her upon a 
little Crock at my Left Hand. [Cf 1873 Swadledale Gloss., 
Crocket. a small wooden stool.) 

Crock : see Croc. 

Crock, v.! Oés. exc. dial. [f. Crock 3.1] trans. 
To put up in a crock or pot; sec also quot. 1887. 

1894 Lyty AWoth. Bombie im, Wit would worke like waxe 
& crocke up gold like honey. 1859 ¥rx/, R. Agric, Soc. 
XX. 1. 51 Butter is crocked for winter supply. 1887 A’estish 
Gloss., Crock, to put away; lay by; save up; hide., 
‘ Crocking it [butter] up till it’s no use to nobody.’ 

Crock, v.2 Os. exe. dial, [f. Crock 56.2] trans. 
To smut with soot or grime ; to soil, defile. Hence 


Crocked 77. a. 

1642 Rocrers Naaman 355 He shall take thee from among 
the crokt pots. /é/d. 860 Suffers them to be crockt among 
the pots. 1655 GurNaLL Chr. in Arnt, (1669) 100/2 The 
Collier and Fuller..what one cleanseth, the other will crock 
and smutch. 1674 in Ray S. 6 £.C. Words 63 [see Crock 
$6.2], 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick. (1839) 413 Without black- 
ing and crocking myself. 1860 O. W. Honntes £. Venner 
xxii, They'll ‘crock’ your fingers, 

Jig, ¢1680 Hicxerincun Hist. Whigeism Wks, 1716 1. 
20 tie crocks every Man in the mouth Gwith his Pen) that 
stands in the way of Popish Designs, 

b. intr. To give off ‘crock’ or smut. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Crock, v.3: see after Crock 53.4, 

Crockadell, obs. form of Croconie. 

Crockadore, obs. form of Cockatoo. 

1697 Damrter Voy. (1698) 1. xvi. 442, 458 

+ Crockard. Oés. Also 4-5 crocard(e. [Anglo- 
F. crokard: of uncertain origin.] A kiud of 
foreign money, deeried as base under Edward I. 

1300 Act 27 Edward 7, Mauveises monees que sunt 
appellez Pollardz et erokardz. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
VIII.289 Bg Saas sodeynlichefals money bat 
was slyliche i-brou3t up: men cleped pe money pollardes, 
crocardes and rosaries, 1494 FABYAN Chron. vil. 401. 1608 
Camven Rem. (1657) 186 Afterward crocards pal pollards 
were decried down to an halfe penny. 1769 BLAcESTONE 
Comm. 1V. 98 Pollards and crockards, which were foreign 
coins of base metal. 


+ Crocked (krgkt), z. Ods. Affected with crock 
(see Crock 50.4), 

1707 Foyer Physic. Pulse. Watch (1710) 408 The crocked 
Hawks, and hroken-winded Horses, 

+Crocker!, Ods. Also 6 croker. 
sb. 4-En1] A potter. 

¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 106 Wat helpth hyt the crokke. .Aye the 
crokkere to brokke, Wy madest thou meso? 1382 Wycuir 
Fer. xviii, 3 Y cam doun to the hous of the erockere [1388 

ttere]. jz J. Hevwoop Prov, A Efigr. (1867) 43 As 

Tor as a crokers mare. 1703 T. N, City #. C. Purchaser 46 
Something like to eommon Crockers Earth, 

Crocker ”. A local uame of the Black-headed 


Gull. 

(The 16th e. cvocard may be the same word.) F 

1547 in Housch. Ord. (1790) 223 Crocards and Oliffs, 
38. 4d. [See 4 rchvol. 111.157.) 1885 Swainson Prov, Names 
Birds 209 Black-headed Gull (Larus vridibundus)—Crocker. 

Crockery (krgkeri). [f. CrockER1; see -ERy.] 

1. Crocks or earthen vessels collectively ; earthen- 
ware; esp. domestic utensils of earthenware. 

1755 JOHNSON, peers earthen ware. 1835 Marryat 
Jac. Faithf. x, Now, Tom, my hearty, bring out the 
crockery. 1883 G. Lioyp £46 § Flow II, I shall sell all 
my crockery and brie-A-brae. 

3. Comd., as crockery-ware = CROCKERY. — 

1719 De For Crusoe (1840) II. xiv, 286 They [tbe Chinese] 
told me such incredible things of their performance in 
crockery-ware, 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia v. ix, Where 
would all this smart crockery work for your breakfast ? 
x84p R. Dana Bef. Afast xiii. 28 We had .. hard-ware, 
crockery-ware, tin-ware, cutlery. 


[f Crock 


CROCODILE. 


Crocket! (krgkét). Also 4 croket. (a. AF. 
crokel, croquet, northern Fr. form of F. crochet 
(used in senses 1 and 2), dim. of OF. croche, ONF, 
erage see CROCHET, CRoquet.] 

+1. A curl or roll of hair formerly worn. Oés. 

1303 R. Brunni //andé, Synne 3208 Be nat pronde of by 
croket [trop geluz de sun croket). €3328 Poent Times 
Edw, 11 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 329 He set upona koife, and 
kembeth the croket. 1393 Gowrr Conf, II. 370 His croket 
kempt and theron set An ouche, with a chapelet. 

2. Arch. ‘One of the small ornaments plaeed on 
the inclined sides of pinnacles, pediments, canopies, 
ete. in Gothic architecture’ (Gwilt) ; ustally in the 
form of buds or ctrled leaves, sometimes of 
animals, (Also ¢rochet, Crorcuet 4.) 

[1394 2. 2°. Crede 174: see Crorcnet.] 1673 E. Brown 
Lrav. Germ. (1677) 80 This Spire hath the largest Crockets 
] have observed in any. @ 1682 Sir T. Browne Posth. ks. 
(1712) 34 Eight leaves of stone spreading outward, under 
which begin the eight rows of crockets. 1811 Mixer ced, 
Archit. Eng. 104 Adorned with the representation of foliage 
along the jambs called crockets, 1849 Freeman Archit. 
296 Rows of canopied niches, with crocket and finial. 18 4 
Parker Goth, Archit. 321 Glossy Crocket.. supposed to be 
derived from the resemblance to a shepherd's crook. 

3. One of the terminal ‘buds’ or knobs on a 
stag’s horn; =Crocue 56.2 

1870 Baixe Lucycl, Rural Sports § 1796 His [the stag's] 
crockets are the upright points of his horns, 1873 Buack 
Pr. Thule xxv. 414 You will discourse. .of the span and the 
pearls, of the antlers and the crockets. 

4. attrib. and Comb. (in sense 2): =‘ decorated 
with, or characterized by, crockets ’. 

1703 T.N. City 6 C. Purchaser 135 Arches are made use 
of in crocket Windows. /éid. 194 Crocket-work, (or Fret- 
work, as some Glaziers call it). “1879 Str G. Scott Lect. 
Archit. 1.153 During the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury these crocket capitals were brought to very high 
perfection. 

t Crocket?. Oés.-' Diminntive of Crock sé.) 

1658 W. Burton (tin, Anton. 160 Besides other Crockets 
and earthen Vessels. 

Crocketed (krp-kétéd), a. [f. Crocker 1.] 

1. Arch, Waving, or decorated with, crockets. 

1816 Rickman in J. Smith Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 146 
The second canopy is the pgee.. This ..is sometimes 
crocketed, and sometimes not. 1878 F. S. Witttams J/idd. 
Railw. 448 The. .crocketed pinnacles of the church, 

2. Of a stag’s horn: Having crockets. 

1875 ‘Stonnnencr’ Brit. Sports 1.x. § 1 With one horn 
crocketed and the other single. 

Cro‘cketing. [f.as pree.+-1NG1.] Deeora- 
tton with crockets ; croeket-work. 

x8sr Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. Pref. 8 ‘Then come..the 
crocketings of the upper arches. 

+ Crockling, 74/. sb. Obs’ [Cf Croax.] 
Used to express the uoise made by cranes. 

1573 Twrne déncid x. Eejb, Herds of cranes With 
crockling casting signes, 4 

Crocky (kreki), @ dial, [f. Crock sb.2+-y.] 
Smutty, sooty, 

@ 1828 in Yorsy Voc. E. Anglia. 
and mod. Dicts. 

Crocodile (krykddail). Korms: a. 4-3 coka- 
drille, -yll(e, cokedril, -ill{e, 4-6 cocodrill(e, 
-yll(e, § cocodrile, coko-, coquodrille, cocka- 
dryle, 5-6 cocadryl‘e; 8. 6- crocodile, (6 
crocodrille, 6-7 -dil(1, 7 crockadell, crocadile, 
crokidile, -odile, § crocodyle). (ME. cocodrille, 
cokadrill, ete. a. OF. cocodrille (13-17th c.) =Pr. 
cocodrith, Sp. cocodrilo, It. coccodrillo, med.L. coco- 
drillus, corruption of L. crocodilus (also corcodilus), 
a. Gr. «poxddeAos, found from IJerodotus down- 
ward. The original form after Gr. and L. was re- 
stored in most of the mod. langs. in the 16-17the.: 
F. crocodile (in Pare), It. crocodillo (in Florio), Sp. 
crocodilo (in Percival).] 

1. A large amphibious sautian reptile of the genus 
Crocodtlus or other allied genera. The name be- 
longs originally and properly to the crocodile of 
the Nile (C. nzloticus or vulgaris); but is extended 
to other species of the same or allied geuera, and 
sometimes to the whole of the Crocodilia, including 
the Alligators of America and the Gavial or 
‘crocodile’ of the Ganges. 

c1300 K. Adis. 6597 What best is the cokadrille. 1382 
Wyeur Lev. xi. 29 A cokedril .. that is a beest of foure 
feete, hauynge the nether cheke lap vnmeuable, and 
meuynge the ouere. 1483 Caxton Cato E viii b, The 
cockadrylle is so stronge and so ie a serpent. @ 1533 
Lp. Berners Huon xxxvi. 112 The grete multytude of 
serpentes and cocodrylles, 1578 T. N. tr. Cong, W, India 
184 Crocodrilles which they call Caymanes or Lizards pf 
twenty foote long, with such Scales..as a Dragon hathe, 
1684 Eveiyn Diary 22 Oct., A crocodile, brought from some 
of the West India Islands, resembling the Egyptian 
Crocodile. @1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 
271 Asa young Brood of Crocodiles, who swim In Ganges 
stream. 1842 ft. Miter O. &. Sandst. iii. (ed. 2) 63 Some 
huge salamander or crocodile of the Lias. 1847 CarPENTER 
Zool. § 49 This family. .is divided into three genera, the 
Crocodiles, Alligators and Gavials..The true crocodiles 
are inhabitants of Africa, India, and the hotter parts of 
America. b i ; a 

+b. Formerly applied with qualifications to 
yarious small saurians or lizards, Ods. 
149-2 


Hence in Worcester 


CROCODILIAN. 


1607 Torsett Four-f, Beasts (16 A Scink or a 
Crocodile of the earth. /éid., Of a Pad Crocodile of 
Bresilia. 

2. The erocodile was fabnlously said to weep, 
either to allurea man for the purpose of devouring 
him, or while (or after) devouring him; hence 
many allusions in literature. (See also 5.) 

¢1400 Maunnev, (1839) xxviii. 288 In that contre... ben gret 
plentee of Cokadrilles.. ‘heise Serpentes slen men, and thei 
eten hem wepynge. 1565 Sir 7. Hawkins’ is in Hakluyt 
(1600) ITI. 512 In this rluer we saw many pocodile. His 
nature is euer when hee would haue his prey, to cry and 
sobbe like a Christian body, to prouoke them to come to 
him, and then hee snatcheth at them. rg90 Spenser F. QO. 
Iv. 18. 160g SHaxs. Of. 1v. i. 257 If that the Earth could 
teeme with womans teares, Each drop she falls, would proue 
a Crocodile. 3607 Torsety Serpents (1608) 688. 1623 
CockeraM ut.s.v. 1676 D’Urnrev Mad. Fickle m1. ili, More 
false than Crocodills, That mourn the Slain, and yet de- 
light to kill’em. 1700 Bracumore Paraphr. Fob v. 23 His 

ighted faith ibe crocodile shall keep, And seeing tbee, for 
Joy sincerely weep. 

b. Hence fg. A person who weeps or makes a 
show of sorrow hypocritically or with a malicious 
purpose. 

1595 Barnrietn Cassandra Ixii, He. .Sweetely salutes this 
Weeping. Crocodile. 1609 B. Jonson Sid, Woman vy. iv, O, 
my nephew knowes you belike: away crocodile. 1665 SiR 
T. Hersert Trav. (1677) 199 Down he goes without 
bostages, where he finds the ‘Cracodile ready to embrace 
hiin with tears of joy. 1863 Reaor /fard Cash xliii, The 
amorous crocodile shed a tear, and persisted in her double- 
faced course. . 

3. Logic. Name of an ancient sophism or di- 
lemma; see CROCODILITE. 

1727-51 CHampers Cycl., Crocodile, in rhetoric, a ca) tious 
sophistical kind of argumentation. 1798 EncewortH /’ract. 
Educ. \1, xxiii. 673 Many argue.. with great .. precision, 
who might..be caught on the horns of a dilemma, or who 
would..fall victims to the crocodile. 1884 tr. Lofze's Logic 
295 Equally curious is the old dilemma of the crocodile. 

4. Aumorous colloy. 
two and two in a long file. (In use hefore 1870.) 

5. altrt6. and Comé,, often with allusion to the 
fabled weeping of the erocodile (see 2), es. in 
crocodile tears. 

1563 Grinpa in Strype Ze (1710) 1. vii. 78, I begin to 
fear, lest his humility .. be a counterfeit humility, and his 
tears crocodile tears. 1623 CockERAM 111. s.v., Thence came 
the Prouerb, he shed Crocodile teares, vz. fayned teares. 
1678 Vug. Alan's Cail. 156 Believe him not: his crocodile 
flatteries have undone thousands. 1716 M. Davirs A then. 
Brit. wu. Crit. Hist 5 ‘To a_greater advantage of the 
Crocodyle-Jesuits. 1806 G. S. Faner Dissert. Il, 343 
With a crocodile affectation of clemency. 1863 SALa Cat, 
Dangerous xvii, Saying with crocodile tears, that he was 
not the first who had an undutiful son. 1887 Pail Afad! G. 
2 Mar. 6/: The crocodile-skin bag may perhaps be called 
fashionable, Temple Bar Tuy 348 Narrow gauge 
stock had also been conveyed westward in ‘crocodile’ 
trncks—ones with very low bodies. 

Hence Cro‘codile v. (from sense 4). 

1889 Pall Mall G. 25 Apr. 6/1 He urged..the desirahility 
of substituting lawn tennis .. and even cricket, for tbe ever- 
lasting ‘ crocodiling’ about the streets, which is so dear to 
the hearts of all schoolmistresses. 

Crocodilian (krkédi'lian), a. and sé. Also 
7-g-can. [f. L. crocodil-us + -1AN.] 

A. adj. +1. Like a eroeodile; making a 
hypocritical show of grief; treacherons. Ods. 

1632 Litucow Trav. x. (1682) 454 The Soul-betraying 
Tears of her Crocodilean Sex. 1635 Quartus Evbd. 1. iv. 
(1818) 27 O what a crocodilian world is this, Compos'd of 
treach’ries, and insnaring wiles. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a croeo- 
dile ; belonging to the erocodile family of reptiles. 

1836 Tono Cyc. Anat. 1. 601/rThe crocodilian family. 1890 
Q. Frul, Geol. Soc. May 284 An undoubted|y crocodilian jaw. 

B. sb. An animal of the crocodile family. 

1837 W. Bucktanp Geol, I. 251 note, Tbe modern hroad- 
nosed Crocodileans. 1870 A. L. Aoams Nile Valley § 
Malta 19 [Fossil] jaws of undetermined crocodilians. 

+ Cro‘codiline, a. Obs. rare.-° [ad. L. croco- 
dilinus.] = CROCODILIAN a. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Crocodiline, like a crocodile; also 
sophistical. Hence 1755 in JOHNSON. 

+ Cro‘codilite. Logic. Obs. [ad. L. crvcodilités.] 
Name of an ancient sophism : sce quot. 1655. 

[2552 T. Witson Logtke (1580) 85 h, Crocodilites, is suche 
a kinde of suhtiltie, that when we have graunted a thyng to 
our adversarie. .the same tourncth to our harme afterwarde.] 
1624 H. Mason Art of Lying ii. 35 This muddy Nytus so 
fertile of Crocodiles, I mean of this sophistique Crocodilites, 
whereby vnware men are ouer-reached and caugbt. 1655- 
60 Stantey //ist. Philos, (2701) 326/2 The Crocodilite, so 
named from this Egyptian Fahle: A Woman sitting b 
the side of Nilus, a Crokodile snatch’d away her Cbild, 
gern! to restore him, if she would answer truly to what 

e¢ asked; which was, Whether he meant to restore him or 
not? She answer’d, Not to restore him, and challenged his 
promise, as having said the Truth. He reply'd, that if he 
should let her have him, she had not told true. a 

Hence Crocodility, ‘a captions or sophistical 
mode of arguing’ (Webster 1848). 

Crocoite (krdwko,ait). Afin. [Named 1838 by 
Berthier crocotse, {. Gr. xpoxdes saffron-coloured ; 
altered by Dana in 1844 to croooisite, and in 1868 
to crocoile.} Native chromate of lead, a mineral 
of a red or orange colour. 

Ps Atorr Phillips Alin. 554 Crocoise. 186x Dana Aft, 

29. . 


| 216 Saffron is called ..in latine Crocus. 1 


A girls’ school walking | 


» the downs. 
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Croconic (krokg'nik), a. Chem. [f. L. evoc-us 
saffron + -ov (meaningless) +-1¢.] In croconic acid 
(C, El, O;), an inodorous, strongly acid substanee, 
obtained in the form of yellow erystals or powder. 
Hence Cro‘conate, a salt of this acid. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodtes 17 Croconic Acid. 
1854 Orr’s Circ. Sc. Chem. 402 The croconate. .of potash, 
3863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11.110 Thecroconates, C3M20s, 
are yellow (hence the name of tbe acid). 

Crocus (kréwkés).  [a. L. crocus, a. Gr. xpdxos 
the crocns, and its produet saffron; app. of 
Semitic origin; cf. Heb. 2379 4arkom, crocns, 


saffron, Arab. SS, kurkum, saffron, turmeric. See 


Lacaita, Etymology of Crocus and Saffron, 1886. 
Not known as an Eng. name to the 16th c. 
herbalists, fhough OF. had crof saffron, Ir. ard 
Gael. crock, from Latin.} 

1. A genus of hardy dwarf bulbous plants, N.O. 
fridacee, natives of sonthern and central Europe, 
the Levant, and Western Asia, and commonly 
eultivated for their brilliant flowers, which arc 
usually deep yellow or purple, and appear before 
the leaves in early spring, or in some species in 
autumn, The autumnal species, C. sa/ivus, yields 
SAFFRON. 

{1398 Trevisa Barth. de P.R. xvu. xii, (1495) 626 Saffron 
hyghte Crocus and is an herbe. 1578 Lyte Dodocus u. Iv. 
i GERARNE 
Catalogus, Crocus vernus flore lnteo, Saffron of the sprin: 
with Yellow flowers.] 21639 Wotton Poems, ‘On a Bank 
(Aldine ed.) 10: The fields and gardens were beset With 
tulips, crocus, violet. 1682 WHELER Journ. Greece iv. 318 
White and Yellow Crocus grows wild here. 1728-46 
Tuomson Spring 529 Fair-handed Spring.. Throws out the 
snowdrop and the crocus first. 1832 Tennyson inone 94 
At their feet the crocus brake like fire. 1885 Bisce (R.V.) 
fsa. xxxv. 1 The desert snall..blossom as the rose [warg. 
Or, autumn crocus} . : 

2. Saffron; the stigma of Crocus sativus. Obs. 
(In OE. eroh.) 

¢1000 Savon Leechd. V1. 244 Meng wip croh. 1659 
Gayton Longevity 54 Half a Crown in Crocus and Squills 
Wine. 1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4658/4 Two Bales of Crocus. 

3. Old Chem, A name given to various yellow or 
red powders obtained from metals by calcination ; 
as crocus of anlimony (crocus antimontt or ¢. melal- 
forum), a more or less impure oxysulphide of anti- 
mony ; crocus of copper (¢. veneris), enprous oxide ; 
crocus of tron (c, marlis; also in 15th c. crokefer), 
sesquioxide or peroxide of iron. 

[1472 Ruptev Comp. Aleck, Adm. vi. in Ashm, (2652) 190, I 
provyd..the Scalys of Yern whych Smethys do of smyte, 
fe Ue. and Crokefer which dyd me never good.) 
Watts tr. Bacon's Adv, Learn. v. ii. 194 If iron were re- 
duced to a crocus, 1641 French Dustiil. v. (650) 135 
Quench it in the Oil of Crocus Martis made of the best 
steele. 1728 Nicnots in PAtl. Trans. XXXV._481 Both 
these..Stones scrape into a deep Crocus. 1753 Scots Afag. 
XV. 40/1 He had put this piece of crocus metaltorum into 
the water. 1799 &: Ssrru Laboratory 1. 92 Take..crocus 
of copper an ounce and a half. 1842 E. Tuxner Elem. 
Chem. (ed. 7) 498 The pharmaceutic preparations known hy 
the terms glass, diver, and crocus of antimony, 

b. The name is still applied to the peroxide of 
iron obtained by calcination of sulphate of iron, 
and used as a polishing powder. 

3861 Hunter MS.in S. id Gioss., Crocus, a red oxide 
used for polishing cutlery. 1874 Kuiant Dict, Meck., 
Crocus, a polishing powder composed of peroxide of iron, 
It is pate from crystals of sulphate of iron, calcined in 
crucibles. The pertion at the bottom, which has been ex- 
posed to the greatest heat, is the hardest, is purplish in 
color, and is called crocus..The upper portion is of a 
scarlet color, and is called rouge. 

4. slang. A quack doctor. 

[It has been surmised that this originated in the Latinized 
surname of Dr.Helkiah Crooke, author of aDescription of the 
Body of Man, 1615, Instruments of Chirurgery, 1631, etc.) 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar Tongue, Crocus or Crocus 
AMetatlorum, a nickname for the surgeons of the army and 
navy. 185: Mayvuew Lond, Labour 1.217, 1877 Besant 
& Rice Sox of Vulcan 1. ix. 100 Such were the ‘crocuses’, 
whe lived by the sale of pills and drugs—a pestilent 
tribe. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as crocus-bag, -bordered adj., 
flower, -powder (= 3b), -scent. 

1699 J. Dickenson rad. Travels 30[ For clothing] I. .had 
a Crocus Ginger-hag. 1873 J. H. Watsn Dom, Econ. (1877) 
365/2 Crocus- powder is made hy calcining sulphate of iron 
and salt. 31885 Sractysrass tr. Mchkn’s Wand. Plants & 
Anim. 198 Helena takes with her. .her. .crocus-bordered 
veil. /did. 200 When Roman luxury was at its height, 
crocus-scent and crocus-flowers were used as lavishly as 
rose-leaves. 3 

Crocused (kréwkist), a, [f. prec. +-ED2.] Be- 
decked with crocuses. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 111.1. xiv. § 10 The crocused 
slopes of the Chartreuse. 

Crod, obs. cae of Crown z. 

Crod(de, Crode, obs. ff. Curp, CoRRODE, 

Croe, -foote, Crofote, obs. ff. Crow, -Foor. 

Croft (krpft), sé.1 Also 5 ? crofe, croofte, 5~6 
crofft(e, 5-7 crofte, 6-9 Se. oraft. [OE. croft 
enclosed field, app. eorresp. to Du. 4rof?, krocht 
prominent rocky height, high and dry land, field on 
Ulterior etymology unknown.] 


CROFTING. 


1. A piece of enclosed ground, used for tillage or 
pasture: in most localities a small piece of arable 
land adjacent to a house. 

Ray, 4. C. Words 133, notices that in the north it implied 
adjacency to a dwelling-house, but that this attribute did 
not attach to its general English use, Cf. the Cornish use in 

uot. 1880, and the quot. from Milton 1634, whicb suggests 
the Dutch sense. 

969 Cod. Dipl. IIL. 37 ww.) Et Sas croftes heafod. 
cr2g0 S. Eng. Leg, 1. 478/558 Ase he stod in is crofte. 1362 
Lanci. P. PZ A. vi. 35 For bei[birds] comen into my croft 
and croppen my whete. 1483 Cath, Angi. 83 Crofte, con- 
finium. % kh, St. Albans F vb, Who that .. closith 
his croofte wyth cberitrees. 1523 FrrzHERBert Su7v.ib, A 
curtylage is a lytell croft or court..to put in catell for a 
tyme. 1604 in Lng. Gilds (1870) 437 All ould tenants shall 
haue a croft and a medow. 1634 Mitton Comms 531 
‘Tending my flocks hard by if th’ hilly Crofts That brow 
tbisbotiom glade. 1728 Be. Hutcninson Witcheraft xv. 
(2720) 268 In a croft or close adjoining to his Father's 

couse. 1994 Worpsw. Guilt & Sorrow xxiv, A little croft 
we owned—a plot of corn. 1818 Scott Hrt. Afidd. viii, 
To occupy ber husband's cottage, and cultivate..a croft 
of landadjacent. 1842 Tennyson Two Voices, Thro’ crofts 
and pastures wet with dew. beg es Herald 16 May, 
‘Tbe croft is now generally the t land of the farm, and 
every farm almost has its croft. 1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss., 
Croft, an enclosed common not yet cultivated. 

. fig 

c460 Towneley Alyst. 314 Com to my crofte Alle ye.. 
Welcom tomy see. 1588 A. Kixe tr. Canisius’ Catech, 184 b, 
Quhilk proues .. vs to be as fruictful tries in tbe crofi or 
feild of the kirk, 1636 James /ter Lane, (1845) 360 Happie 
they whose dwelling’s in Christs crofte. 

Cc. Toft and croft: a messuage with land attached: 
see Tort. 

2. A small agricultural holding worked by a 
peasant tenant; ¢sf. that of a CROFTER in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland (see quot. 1851). 

1842 A.ison ‘ist. Europe XIV. xcv. § 53 It has covered 
the country, not with Tuscan freeholds, but with Irish 
crofts. 1851 and Rep. Relicfof Destit. Highlands 1850, 42 
The crofting system was first introduced, by the arable 
of tbe small farms previously held in common being divided 
among the joint tenants in separate crofts, the pasture re- 
maining in common, ee A. R. Waczace Z: National. 
in Macm, Alag., The Highland crofters are confined to 
miserably Cmall#holding@ the largest croft in Skye. .being 
seven acres. 1884 Spectator 17 May 642 In some parts of 
North Uist there are no crofts in individual ownership. 

3. attrib.and Comé., as croft-bleaching, bleach- 
ing by exposure on the ; croft-land, ‘ the land 
of superior quality, which, according to the old 


mode of farming, was still cropped ’ (Jam.). 

19791 Statist, Acc. Dumfr. 1.181 umd Lime and manure 
were unknown, except on a few acres of what is called croft- 
land, which was never out of crop. 1796 Trans. Soc. Ee. 
Arts XIV. 154 Waste land, consisting of marsh, croft, and 
sandy soils, 3875 Urn Dict. Arts 1. 366 After bei altered 
by the action of Chlorine, or by insolation or croft-bleaching. 
178 Cumbrid. Gloss., Croft land, a range of fields near the 
house, of equally good quality with the croft. 

Croft, 53.2 rare. [Cf Du. érocht, MDu. crochte, 
crofle, MLG. éruft, OHG. chruft, ad. L. crupta, 
crypla.| A crypt, vault, cavern. ; 

1470-85 Mavory Arthur xvn. xviii, Thenne he loked in 
to a Crofte vnder the mynster and there he sawe a Tombe. 
186: Temrte & Trevor Zannhduser 88 From low-brow'd 
caves, and hollow crofts Under the hanging woods, there 
came..A voice of wail. 1887 Aentish Gloss., Croft, a vault. 

Croft, corruption of CARAFE, 

1832 M. W. Savace &. Afedlicott m, xiii. (D.), The 
Bisbop.. pushed the croft to the Vicar. 

Croft (kreft), v [f Crorr sb.'] To expose 
(linen, etc.) on the grass to sun and air, as part of 
the process of bleaching. Hence Cro‘fting v7. sb. 

1972 (cf. Crorter®}. 1895 Une Dict, Arts I. One 
exposure may not be foun enough ; another washing and 
another crofting are then needed. /did. 391 Washed and 
spread out on the green, or crofted. 

Crofter! (krgftaz). Also Sc. crafter.  [f 
Crort sd! + -zr1. In Gael. croitear, from Eng.} 
One who rents and cultivates a croft or small hold- 
ing ; esf. in the Highlands and Islands of Seotland, 
one of the joint tenants of a divided farm (who 
often combines the tillage of a small croft with 
ia other vocation). 

1799 Mansuatt in J. Robertson Agric, Perth 353 E 
man, whetber farmer, crafter, cotter or villager. 1821 G, 5. 
Knit Agric. Surv. Aberd. Prel. Obs, 14 There cannot 
be..too few large crofters, who_hold their grounds of tbe 
farmers, 1862 SHintey Nuge Crit. i. 34 Flat, dreary, up- 
lying moors, with the thatched cottage of the crofier, and 
his scanty patch of cultivation. 1880 Afacm. -_ No. 245. 
ce The crofter with his iad ee yer cultivated, produces 
a larger yield per acre t the large farmer. 

attrib, aye ard Rep. Relies of Destit. Highlands 68 The 
ea and condition of the Crofter population of Sutherland 

roper. 

Hence Crofterdom nonce-wa. 

1873 Blackw. Mag. July roo/2 One dead level of crofter- 
do! 


mM. 

Cro‘fter 2. [f Crorrzv.] One who crofts or 
bleaches linen on the grass. Se. 

1798 Manchester Directory 53 Alphabetical list of the 
Crofters or Whitsters. | 1 

Crofting (krgftin), v/. sb. [f. Crort sb.1] 

1. “The state of being snccessively cropped ; the 
land itself which is cropped in this way.’ (Jam.) | 

1743 Maxweit Sel. Trans. 12 (Jam.) By turning this 
croft-land into grass, the labour and manure .. may em: 


CROH. 


ployed in improving .. the other third part, and bringing it 
into crofting. did. 213 (Jam) The lands are generally 
divided into Crofting and Outfeld-land, ééd. 216 (Jam.) 
They shall dung no part of their former Crofting. 

2. The practice or system of croft-tenaucy ; concer. 
the holding of a crofter. 

1851 [see Crorr sd,!2], 1860 G. H. K. Vac. Tourists 158 
Land under cultivation [in Sutherland). .not only in the form 
of large farms, but of cotters’ croftings. 1886 7imes 5 Feb. 
4/6 heading, Crofters and Crofting. 

attrib, 1884 Pall Mall G. 10 May 1/2 The Royal Commis: 
sioners on the crofting system of the Highlands, 

So Cro fting pf/. a. 

1884 Mro. or Lorne in Pad! Afadl G. 10 May 2/2 ‘he 
condition of the crofting class. 1888 Pal Alad/ G. 18 Jan. 
7/2.A large farin..cleared of its crofting tenants. 

Crognet, var. of CRONET 2. 

+ Croh. 04s. In 3 eroo. [OE. crég, créh sutall 
vessel, cognate with OHG. chruog, MHG. &rutoc(g), 
Ger. Arug pitcher, jug, mug:—OTent. *£régo-s. 
Cf. Crock sé."]_ A pitcher, a watcr-pot. 

ajoo Epinal Gloss. 584 Lagoena croog [so in Erfurt, 
Leyden; Corpus 117% cae cxoso Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
298/17 Lagena crog.—Glosses ibid. 431/36 Lagena croh. 
1230 Halt Meid. 39 Pe croh eorned ibe fur & te cheorl 
chided. cx12g0 0 entish Serm.in O. E. Mise. 2g Fol 
vellet..bos Ydres, pet is to sigge pos Croos, oper bos faten 
of watere, 

Croh, OE. form of Crocus (sense 2), saffron. 

Croice, var. of Croisr, Cross. 

Croil, var. of CRILE (#orth.), dwarf. 

Croin, Sc. form of Crooy. 

Crois, an early synonym of Cross, q.v. 

Croisad(e,-ada,-ado, carlier formsof CRUSADE. 

+Croisard. Oés. [f. stem of F. crotsade (see 
the following words)+-arp, Cf. Crusarp.] A 
crusader, 

1766 SstoLterr Zrev, 92 Fanatic croisards. 1838 G. S. 
Faser /ug. Anc, Vallenses 270 The unchristian zeal of the 
misnamed holy croisards. 

+ Croise, v. Ods. Forms: 3 ecreoise, -oyse, 
-Olea, -oyce, creyse, croice, 4 croyss, croyce, 
4-7 eroise, § croyse, (6 croisy). [a. OF. criisier, 
crotsier :~L. craciére, £. eruc-em cross.] 

1. érans. To mark with the sign of the cross; to 
make the sign of the cross upon or oycr. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 64 Creoised. our mud, earen & eien, & te 
breoste eke. crago S. Eng. Lee. 1. 433/72 Creoyce pare- 
with pi fore-heued. /d2. 433/78 ‘I'o creoici prizes is fore. 
heued: and is breoste. ¢1380 Sir Ferumd. 4913 Pan bankep 
he god eft of ys sond, & croycede peobes e with ys hond. 
¢1470 Henry IWadlace vu. 1195 n Vallee thocht it 
was no tyme toly; He croyssit him, syne sodeynli wp rais. 

2. To mark with a cross by way of giving sanctity 
to a vow; ref. and pass. to take or receive the 
mark of the cross in solemnization of a vow; esp. 
to take the cross to fight against the Saracens, or 
other foes of Christianity, real or reputed. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 8068 Pope. . Urban... precbede of be 
Croyserie, and croysede moni mon. /é7d. 9882 & napeles hii 
croicede hom puder vor to wende. /5id. 10586 Manie in 
hor bare fless hom late croici vaste, To libbe uor him and 
deie, Lowts out to caste. ¢1325 Caer de L. 1693 Kyng 
Rychard is a pylgryme, Croyssyd tothe Holy Lande. ¢ 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 226 Lowys.. Himself pe first was 
croised on his flessh. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxxiii. 


156 He had thought for to haue gone in to holy land .. for. 
1563°87 


encheson that he was croysed 
Foxe A. & Af, (1684) {. 508/2 Unto this Bishop of Norwic! 
the Pope had sent his Bulls .. to Croisy whomsoever would 

‘© with him into France, to destroy the Antipope. 1586 J. 

OOKER Girald. Ircl. in Holinshed (1. fee reste -- were 
crotsed to the seruice of Christ. 1639 Futter Holy War 
ty. xi, (1840) 196 And pe was croised, and .. bound 
himself. .to sail to the Holy id, 

3. To crucify. 

a@1300 Cursor AT, 19435 (Cott.) He 
croised. a@x4o0 Leg. Rood (1871) 133 Feet and fayre 
hondes pat nou ben croised. 1480 A/irour Saluacionn 
ae eunewe slayne alle qwhikke and petere postle 
croisid. 

Hence +Croised £//. a., furnished or marked 
with a cross; having taken the cross. 

1586 Ferne Blaz, Gentrie 215 A croysed staffe and allowed 
to them as a crosse. 1639 Futter Holy War ut. xxit.(2840) 
158 Three hundred thousand of these croised pilgrims lost 
their lives in this expedition. 

Croise, sé.; see Croises. 

+ Croisee, -ie, -y. Os. Also 5 croysee, -ye, 
6 -ie, croisey, crosey. [a. OF. croisée, ~ié, -ie, 
the native French form=med.L. craciaa, It. cro- 
cata, Sp. cruzada, Pr. crozada, which was in the 
16th c. displaced hy crotsade, with the adapted 
ending -ADE from the southem langs.] A crusade. 

31482 Caxron Polycron. vm. v, Syre enry spencer 
bisshop of norwiche wente .. with a Croysye in to Flaun- 
dres, /bid. vm. xi, The re gaf oute a Croysye ageynst 
them [Hussites]. 1523 Lp. Berners Fvoiss. 1. xxvii.(heading), 
Other kynges toke on them the Croisey to the holy ae 
1549 Tuomas Hist. [tale 124 Manfredo lettecrie a Croysie. 
1608 GoLpinc Efit. Frossard 1.37 The Pope. .commaunded 
a croysie to be preached against them. 1615 W. Hut. 
Airy. Maiestie 69 At the sute of tbem that were marked 
for the Croyssie, 

Croiser, -ier, obs. ff. CROSIER. 

+ Croiserie, -ry. O’s. Forms: 3 ereoicerie, 
-Oy-, 3-5 croiserie, croy-, -rye, 4 croserie. fa. 
OF. crotserée, f. crois CRoss.] Crusading; a crusade. 


long tyme before. 


h him [Christ] 


1185 


erage S. Eng. Leg. 1. 440/33: ‘Yo prechi of pe creoicerie 
a-boute in pe londe. 1297 R. Giouc.(Rolls)7091 Pe pope sende 
croiserie in to be holi lond. ¢1380 Wyceuir Serv. Sel. Ws. 
{. 116 Croiserye ne assoilinge..shal not at be day of dome 
reverse Cristis sentens, 1475 Bk, Noblesse 10 King Richarde 
the first. .whiche in a crotserie went in to the holy londe. 

tCroises, croi'sees, 5). p/, Obs. [a. F. 
erotsés, in OV. crotsiés:—L. crucialis, {. crotsier 
sce CRoiseE v. 2.] Those who have been ‘croised’, 
crusaders. (App. sometimes used by modern writers 
as an archaism for Crusades, and supplied with 
erroneous singular cro¢se.) 

1656 Buounr Glossogr., Crotses (cruce siguati), pilgrims. 
See Croysado. c 1750 SHENstone Kained Abbey 248 How 
oft he blew The croise’s trumpet. 1781 Jortin Eccé, fist. 
(R.), To instruct the croisez, to comfort them. 1779 A rchivol. 
Y. 19 (D.) When the English croisees went into Ate East in 
the first Crusade. 1846 2. Pardey’s Aun. VIL 18 ‘The wars 
of the croises. 

|| Croisette. Ods. [F. crotsette, dim. of croix 
Cross.} A small cross. 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2311/4 A Croisett of Diamonds. 

Croissant, earlier form of CRESCENT. 

Croissard, ohs. incorrect form of CrusaDE. 

Cro’jack, ahbhreviation of Cross-J.Ack. 

Crok, ohs. f. Croxk v., Crock. 

Croke, obs, f. Croax, Crook. 

Croke. O¢s. exc. dia’. [Ktymology uncertain. 
Cf. Cork 56.3] Core of a frnit; refuse, dross, 

c1450 Nominate in Wr... Wilcker719/6 Partes fructuum 
. .ffec arula the crok. ee ais Hacuiwett, Croke, refuse ; 
the bad or useless part of anything. Zinc. 1886 S.1V, 
Linc. Gloss., Croke, refuse : as ‘ {t's only an old croke’. 

Crokefer, crocus of iron: see Crocus 3. 

+Cro‘ker. Ods. rare. [app. f. Cxoc-vs + -En1,] 
A cultivator or seller of saffron. 

1577 Harrison Lngland ui. viii. (1877) 0. 57 The crokers 
or saffron men. 

Croket, Crokt: see CrockET, Crock v.2 

Crol(le, var. of CRULL Ods., curly. 

Crom, crome, ohs. ff. Cram, Crema. 

Cromatick, obs. form of Curomatic. 

Cromble, ohs. form of CruMBLE, 

Crome, cromb (krdum,kr#m), sd. Now docal. 
Also § croumbe, cromp, 9 da/, croom, craam. 
[repr. an OL, *cramé, *crpuid f. (ch wamed, womb) :~— 
WG. draméa, whence also MDu. and LG. framme, 
Du, dram hook, crook (‘kramme, harpago’ Ki- 
lian); ££ 4ramb- grade of *4rimb-an: sec note to 
Cramp 56.1] A hook, a crook; esp. ‘astick witha 
hook at the end of it, to pull down the boughs of 
a tree, to draw wecds out of ditches,’ etc. (orhy). 
+ In early usc, also= Claw, talon, 

@ 1400 in Leg. Rood 139 Lord send us bi lomb Out of pe 
wildernesses ston, To fende vs from pe lyon cromp. ¢ 1440 
Promp, Pargv, 104 Crombe, or crome [P. crowmbe], éucus 
[v.r. anccus, arpar). 1533 Richmond Wels (Surtees) 11 
A ladyll and a flech crome. 1561 Brecon Sick Alan's Saize 
257 Some rent apeaces wt whot burning yron cromes. 1573 
‘Tesser fusb. (1878) 38 A sickle to cut with, a didall and 
crome For draining of ditches, that noies thee at home. 
1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1804) LE. 35x They are 
drawn out by crombes, forks, &c. 1846 Spurpexs Su ffi. 
to Forby s.v. Croom. Forby has crome a crook. We have 
mnUCKCYOOMS, Fine hag mud-crooms, as well as croom- 
sticks, 1862 Borrow IWild Wales 1. 231 A thin polished 
black stick with the crome cut_in tbe shape of an eagle's 
head, 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Craam, an instrument with 
tines curved prongs, used by cocklers to take cockle 
with. 

Crome, cromb, v. Now /oca/. [f. prec. sh.] 
trans. To scize or draw with a crook ; to hook. 

1558 Puaer neid vi. Rij, With crokid beake, and 
croming pawes. a 1825 Foray Voo E. Anglia, Crome, to 
draw with a crome. 1868 J. Timns Eccentr. Anim, Crea- 
tion 48 In 1863..Children described them [Mermaids] as 
‘nasty things that crome you into the water’. 1891 Blackw, 
Mag. Mar. 311 We were warned never to go near its edge, 
lest the mermaid should come and crome us in. 

[Named 


Cromfordite Pere supedsit), Min, 
1858 from Cromford, Derbyshire, where first 
found.] A synonym of phosgenite or chloro- 
carbonate of lead. 

1861 Bristow Gloss. Afix. 99. 1868 Dana J/in. 703. 

Cromie, obs. form of CrusiMIE. 

Cromlech (krpmlek). Also 7 kromlech, 8-9 
eromleh, 9 cromleac. [a. Welsh croméech (in 
Irish and Gael. cromleac, -leachd), f. crom, fem. of 
crwin ‘crooked, howed, bent, curved, concave, 
convex’ + deck (flat) stone.] 

A structure of prehistoric age consisting of a large 
flat or flattish unhewn stone resting horizontally on 
three or more stones set npright; found in various 
parts of the British Isles, es. in Wales, Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and Ireland. Also applied to similar 
structures in other parts of the world. 


This is the application of the word in Welsh. {n Brittany 
such structures are called dodmen (=table-stones), while 
cromlech is the name of a circle of standing stones. As a 
common noun cromdeck is known in Welsh only from ¢ 1700, 
but as a proper name, or part of one, it occurs in Owen's 
Pembrokeshire, and in several place-names believed to be 
ancient. {n Cornish it is known earlier; a grant in EP. 
Grandison’s Register at Exeter (1328-1370), purporting to be: 
from Aéthelstan to Buryan, 943 (Birch, Cartud, Sax. {f. 


CRONE. 


527) mentions in the boundaries ‘fossa qua: tendit circa 

Rescel cromlegh*. See Silvan Evans H’cish Dice. 

1603 Owen Penbrokesh, t. xxvi. (1892) 251 An other 
thinge worth the noteinge is the stone called Alaen y grom. 
fegh vpon Pentre Fevan lande; yt is a huge and massie 
stone mounted on highe and sett on the toppes of iij other 
highe stones, pitched standinge vpright in the grounde, 
1695 J. Davies in Camden's Brit. (ed. Gibson) 676 In Bod. 
Owyr .. we find a remarkable Avomlech .. ‘These .. are 
thought to have received the name of Cromulecheu, for that 
the ‘able or covering-Stone is, on the upper side, somewhat 
gibbous or convex. 1740 StuxeLey Stonehenge vii. 33 It 
was one of those stones which the Welsh call Crzvm-Lecheu 
or bowing stones, 1766 Ann. Keg. 297 ‘The huge, broad, 
flat stones, raised upon other stones set up on end for that 
purpose, now called Cromlechs. 1851 1D. Witson Preh. 
ln, (1863) L. ili, 92 ‘he cromlech, which is now univer- 
sally recognised as a sepulcbral monument. 1859 Jeritson 
Brittany xi, 181 Scattered over its wide and arid plaius, are 
cromlechs, dolmens, menhirs. 

Cromme, obs. form of Crum. 

Crommel, erroneons form of CRoMLECU. 

1848 Lytton Maret? 1, i, An ancient Druidical crommel. 
1849 —. Adug Arthur xu. ali, Grey crommell stones. 

Cromorne (kromgan). [a. F. cromorne, cor- 
ruption of Ger. drvmmhorn crooked hom] A 
reed-stop on an organ; = KkUMMIIORN, CRENONA®. 

1694-6 Speeif. Organ $t. Paul's Cath. in Grove Dict. 
Mus. 11.594, 20. Voice Humane. 21. Crumhorne. 1710. Specif. 
Organ Salisbury Cath. ibid. UH. 595, 32. Vox Humana. 
33 Cromliorn. 2880 FE. J. Horxins ibid. HW. 74 Krumm- 

orm, Cromorne, Cremona, Clarionet, Corno-di- Bassetto 

-.An Organ Reed Stop of 8 feet size of tone. 

Cromp, obs. var. or by-form of Crome. 

Crompe, for corompe, CoRRUMP v. 

ar4aso Ant, de la Tour (1868) 71 Lecheryc..stinkithe and 
crompithe vnto heuene. 

Crompid (cake) : sce Crumver. 

Cromple, Crompeled, obs. ff. CRuMpLr, -ED. 

Crompater, var. CrUMSTER Ods., small ship. 

Cromwellian (kryinwe'lian), a. and sé. 

A. adj, Of or pertaining to Oliver Cromwell, 
who hecame Protector of the Commonwealth of 
ingland in 1633. B. sd. An adherent or partisan 
of Croniwell; onc of the settlers in Ireland at tbe 
‘Cromwellian Settlement’ of 1632, or of their 
descendants. 

1725 Swut Riddée, A damn'd cromwellian knock’d me 
down, 1855 MacauLay //ist. Eng. EV. asr2 ‘Uhe stern 
Cromwellian, now .. left the undisputed lord of tbe blood. 
stained and devastated island. 

So also Cro-mwellate (cf. /rotectorate), Crom- 
we lliad, Cromwellism, Cro‘mwellist, Cro‘m- 
wellite, Cro‘mwellized, 

1835 Mraser's Mag. X14. 128 Of the time of Charles Fand 
the Cromwellate, 1850 Caruyte Latter-day f'amph. viii. 
20 Puritan Cromwelliads on the great scale, 1685 Sovrn 
Serm, * Witt for Deed’ 1.275 When Rage and Persecution, 
Cruelty and Cromwellism were at that diabolical Pitch, 188: 
Parnece in Daily News 3 Oct. 6/3 The Gospel of Puritanism 
which might be called Cromwellism. 1649 C. WaLKER ///s¢. 
independ. Wr. 195 They joyned but to prevent the Cromwell. 
ists. 1648 ‘Mercurits Pracmatices’ Plea for King 12 


| Eventhevery Cromwelites. 1648 C. WALKER //ist. Independ, 


1.34 How faithfull then! How perfideous and Cromwellized 
are tbey now ! 

Cron, obs. f. CRANE, Crown, 

Cronach, var. of Cononac. 

Cronacle, -akle, obs. ff. CinoNnIcLeE. 

Cronall, -el, -ation, ohs. ff. CoronaL, -ATION. 

Croncled, obs. form of CRUNKLED, 

Crone (krémn), sé. Also 4 krone, 6 croen, 6-7 
eroane, 7 chrone. [In the sensc ‘old ewe’ the 
word appears to be related to early mod.Du. 
Arvonje, karonje, ‘adasia, ouis vetula, rejecula’ 
(Kilian), believed to he the same word as Laronje, 
4ronje, MDu. caroonje, croonje carcass, a, NFr. 
carogneé carcass; see CARRION. As applicd to a 
woman, it nay be an Eng. transferred application 
of ‘old ewe’ (though the evidence for the latter 
does not yet carry it back so early); but it was 
more probably taken directly from ONF. carogne 
(Picard cavone, Walloon coronie) ‘a cantankerous 
or mischicvous woman ’, cited by Littré from r4tbc. 
App. rare in the 18th c., till revived hy Southey, 
Scott, and their contemporaries.] 

1. A withered old woman. 

61386 Cuaucer Man of Law's T. 334 This olde Sow- 
dones, pis cursed crone [v r. krone]. 1572 GascoiGNe 
Flowers, Divorce Lover, That croked croane. 1586 Wagner 
Al. Eng. u. x, Not long the croen can liue. 16a1-51 
Burton Anat. Mel. us. ii. vL vy. (1676) 372 She that was 
erst a maid as fresh as May, [s now an old Crone, 1640 
Bratuwair Boulster Lect. 151 This decrepit chrone. 1733 
Pore Ep. Cobham 242 The frugal Crone, whom prayin 

riests attend, 1795 SoutHey Ves. Maid of Orleans i. 2 
There stood an aged crone. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 
{I. 258 An ancient crone at war with her whole kind. 1873 
W. Brack Pr. Thule iv. 57 Some old crone hobbling along 
the pavement, 

b. Rarely applied to a worn-ont old man. 

{n quot. 1844 =‘ old woman’, applied contemptuously. 

1630 Bratuwair Eng. Gentlent. 457 A miserable crone, 
who spares when reputation bids him spend, 18¢2 W. 
{rvinc Braceb. Hall (1849) 391 Tbe old crone lived in a 


hovel..which his master had yieen him on setting bim free, 
1844 Disraztl Coningséy 11.1, Lhe Tory party. .was held to be 


literally defunct, except bya few old battered crones of office. 


CRONE. 


2. Au old ewe; a sheep whose teeth are broken 
off. Also crone sheep. 

15s2 Huvort, Crone or kebher sheape, not ahle to be 
holden or kepte forth, adaria, adasia. 3577 GASCOIGNE 
Duke bellum Wks, (1587127 ‘The sheepmaster his olde cast 
croanes can cull. 1674 Ray S. ¢ £.C. Words 63 Crones, 
old Ewes, 1767 A. Younc Farmer's Lett. People 21 
Fifteen old crones sold fat, with their lambs, 1805 R. W. 
Dickson Pract. Agrie. (1807) If. 678 The crones are..con- 
stantly sold at four or five yearsold. 1854 Jral. R. Agric. 
Soc. XV. 11. 344 In many districts, as on the heath lands of 
Norfolk, it often happens that .. the centrally-placed teeth 
are broken across their bodies, by the rough plants on which 
the sheep graze. Such animals are cata “crones’, 

+Crone, v. Oés. [f. the sb.] évans, To pick 
out and reject (the old sheep) from a flock. Also 
transf, 

146: Marc. Paston in Paston Lett, No. 429. El. 74 It is 
time to crone your old officers. 1552 Hvuxoret, Crone out 
olde sheape, adarias pascere, uelretjcere, reieculas carpere. 
1573 Tusser //usb, (1878) 127 Now crone your sheepe, fat 
those ye keepe. 

Crone, Crone-berry, dial. var. of CRANBERRY. 
[In Gerarde perh. from LG.] 

1597 Gerarve fferbal App. to Table, Croneberries, Vac- 
cinta palustria, 13744 Witsox Syn., Croan-berries. 1878 
Cumébrid, Gloss. (Central\, Crones, cranberries. 

Crone, obs, f. CRANE, Croon, Crown, 

Cronecle, obs. form of CHRONICLE. 

Cronel, Croner, obs. ff. Coronal, -ER. 

+ Cronet, cronett. 04s. A syncopated form 
of Coronet: ef. CRowNET. 

1, =Coronet 1, 2. 

1533 WriotnesLev Chron. (1875) 1. 20 A rich cronett..on 
her hedde. 1602 Warner A. Eng. tx. xviii, That Cas- 
till from a Cronet leapt, thinks manie Crownes not niuch. 

2. The head of a tilting spear; usually with 
three or four spreading points; =Conronat sé, 3. 

1819 Horman tag. 283 b, They haue nat sharpe sperre 
heeydis, but blunt cronettis. 2730-6 Batwev (folio, Cronet, 
Crognet, is the iron at the end of a tilting spear. (Hence in 
mod. Dicts.) 

3. Some part of the armour of a horse. 

1633 Suirtev Tri. Peace Introd., Four horses... their .. 
chamfron, cronet, petronel, and barb, of rich cloth of silver. 

4. Farriery. The lowest part of the pastern ofa 
horse ; also the tuft of hair growing on this part, 
and the coronary bone ; =CoroneT 5. 

3610 Markuam Jfasterp. u. ii. 214 He hath foure veines 
about the cronets of his hoofes..called the cronet veines, 
1688 R. Hroume Armoury u. 154/1 The Cronet, is the Hair 
as groweth over the top of the hoof. [fence in Baizev.] 
1725 Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v. Ris, A hard swelling round 
the Cronet of the Hoof. 

5. Arch. A name for the arehitrave. 

1665 J. Wrens Stone. Heng (1725)7 So hath he the Archi- 


traves by two several Terms, viz. overthwart Pieces, and 
Cronets. 
tCronge. Obs. rare—!, ‘A hilt or handle’ 


(Ualliwell). 

1577 Harrison Angland u. xxii. (1877) 1 345 The people 
go..into their fens and marises with long spits, which the 
dash here and there vp to the yerie cronge into the ground. 

Cronian (krovniin), a. [f. Gr. Kpdéri-os be- 
longing to Cronos (Saturn) +-an.] Cronian Sea: 
the northern frozen sca. 

1667 Mitton /. Z. x. 290'I'wo Polar Winds hlowing adverse 
Upon the Cronian Sea. 

+ Cronicall, -ychall, short for AcroxycuaL, 

1647 H. More Song of Soud u. iii, 11. xxii, Saturn, Jove, 
and Mars.. When they go down with setting Cronicall, 

—- fnterp. Gen. 425 Cronychall, or Acronychall, that is 

axpévuxos, Yespertine. 

+ Cronicle. Ods. rare—'. 
CORONACLE.] A coronct, 

1568 Grarron Chron, If. 801 The Duchesse. .in her robes 
of estate, and on her head a Cronicle of Golde. 

Cronicle, -ikle, etc., obs. ff. CunosicLe. 

* +Cronie, crony. Oés.-' App. a variant of 

(or ? error for) CRONE. 

1621 Burton Anat, Afe/, u. iil, vu. 428 Marry not an old 
Cronie [ed. 1660 Crony] or a foole for money, 

Cronike, -ique, var. CURONIQUE Oés. 

Cronk (krpnk). dial. [choic: ef. Teel. Artink 
the raven’s cry.] Thecroak of a raven; =CrunNK ; 
in U.S. applied to the cry of the wild-goosc. 

1878 Cumbrid, Gloss., Cronk, the hollow note uttered hy 
the raven when_on the wing. 

Cronkeled, obs. var. of CRUNKLED. 

Cronography, Cronology, etc. : see Curon-. 

Cronstedtite (krpnstétait). Afi. [Named 
after Cronstcdt, a Swedish mineralogist : see -1TE.] 
A hydrons silicate of iron and manganese. 

1823 W. Puivuips Afin, 227 Cronstedite. .is described. .as 
occurring both massive and crystallized. 

Crony (krouni), 56. Also 7-8 chrony, 7 cronee, 
7-9 eroney, cronie. [Found first after 1660. 
According to Skinner 1671 ‘ vox academica’, z.é. 
a term of university or college slang. No con- 
nexion with croxe has been traced.] 

An intimate friend or associate; a ‘chum’, 

1665 Prrvs Diary 30 Kiga t Jack Cole, my old school- 
fellow..who was a great chrony of mine. 1678 BuTLer 
flud, tu. ii, 3269 The Scots, your constant Cronies, Th’ 
Espousers of our Cause,and Monies. 1710 Streeter 7atler 
No. 266 p2 Thisis from Mrs, Furbish..an oldSchool-Fellow 
and great Crony of her Ladyship's. 1818 Scorr Old Afort. 


(Cf. CrownacLe, 
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xi, The poor lad—my old cronie’s son! 1857 W. Cot.ins 
Dead Secret wu. ii, (1861) 78 Her father and the doctor had 
been old cronies. 1864 THackeray D. Deeval vi. (1869) 85 
My schoolfellow., became a great crony of mine. 

b. atirib, 

1663 BuTier //ud. 1. iii. 188 He beat his Breast, and tore 
his Hair, For loss of his dear Crony Bear. 1713 Swirt 
Poems, Elegy on Partridge, Not one ofall his crony stars To 
pay their duty at his herse! a 1845 Hoop Ode Clapham 
Acad. x, Some run, .some twine Their crony arms. 

Crony (kréuni),v. [f. the sb.) tr, To asso- 
ciate (wh) as a erony. 

1826 Disrazwt Viv. Grey t.v, 1 wonder whom Grey will 
crony with this half. 2830 Lytron #. Clifford xii, Melan- 
choly ever cronies with sublimity. 1873 S?. Paud's Afag. 
11.712 The Earl of Delamere and Rollo cronied so com- 
pele, to use a schoolboy’s word, that Elinor saw very 

ittle of her father. i 

+ Croo (kriz), v. Obs, [Echoic: ef. Coo, Croov.] 
= Croop, 

1611 Cotcr., Aoucoler, to croo like a Doue or Queest. 
Roucoulement, the crooing of Doues. 1706 Puitwirs, To 
Croo or Crookel, to make a Noise like a Dove, or Pigeon. 

Croo. Sc. (and /rish). Also 7 crue. [a. Gael. 
cré sheepcot, wattled fold, hut, hovel, cottage, 
Olrish cvd sty, pen, cotc, hovel: ef. CrEw2, also 
Icel. 4rd small pen, fold for lambs, which may be 
from Celtie, and is the sonrce of the Shctland form.] 

1. A hovel, hut, or cabin. 

1570 Tressoun of Dumbartane in Satir. Poems Reform. 
(1890) 172 The Inglis men raid neir For all your craking, 
caigit within ane Cro [rime to]. 1880 dntrim & Down 
Gloss., Croo, a poor, filthy cahin. 

attrib. 17.. Facobite Songs, ‘When the King comes’, 
1 may sit in my wee croo house. 

2. A sty. 

1825 in JAMIESON. 
croo, a pig-sty, 

3. A fold, a pen for sheep. Shetland. 

1795 Sir J. Sincuair View Agric. North C.Scotl. App. 29 
The proprietors..gather their sheep in folds or what are 
termed here punds and crues. 1856 EuizA Epmonpston 
Sk. & Tales Shetland xiv. 173 Driven to small ponds (or 
croos) for the purpose of being counted, marked [etc.]. 
1866 T. Epmonpston Shetland Gloss. (Philol. Soc.), Cra, 
a small enclosure. 

Crooch(e, obs. form of Crovcn v,. 

Crood, croud,v. Sc. Also6 crowd. [Echoic.] 
intr, Yo make the murmuring sonnd of a dove. 
(Also, to eroak : see quot. 1710.) 

1§13 Doucias sExcis xu. Prol. 237 The cowschet crowdis 
and pirkis on the rys. 1619 Z, Bovo Last Battell (1629) 
92 Gams Turtles crouding with sighes and grones, 1710 

UppIMAN Gloss, to Douglas’ /E-ncis, Crowde, to curr like 
adove. We now usc it Scot, for the noise of frogs. 1785 
Burns To W. Simpson xii, While thro’ the hraes the cushat 
croods With wailfu’ oy! 

Croodle (kri-d'l), w%! Se. [f. prec.) intr. To 
tnake a continued soft low murmuring sound ; esp. 
to cooasadove. Hence Croo-dling pf/. a. 

17.. The Croodlin Doo in Child Eng. a Sc. Ballads ¥. 
3 My litde wee croodlin doo. a 1810 TANNAHILL Bonnie 

‘ood Poems (1846) 132 The cushat croodles amourously. 
1890 Univ. Kev. 15 Oct. 195 She made a queer little crood- 
ling sound of comfort. 

Croodle (krid’l), v.2 dial. Also crowdle, 
eru(d)dle, [Of uncertain origin. It has been 
viewed as a dim. of crowd; bnt its dialectal pho- 
nology, e.g. W. Yorkshire croozdile, takes it back to 
a ME. cradle with long 0. In moder nse, app. 
influenced by association with various other words, 
e.g. crouch, cludder, cuddle.) 

intr. To cower or crotich down; to draw oneself 
together, as for warmth; to cling close together, 
or nestle close to a person. 

3788 W. Marsnaty Vorksh. Gloss., Crowdle, to creep 
close together, as children round the fire, or chickens under 
the hen. 1821 Crare Vill, Afinstr. 11. 183 On the pale 
traveller's way, Who, croodling, hastens from the storin. 
1857 Kinestey Two Y. Age x, ‘There’, said Lucia, as she 
clung croodling to him. 1858 — Winter Gard. Misc. I. 
136 As a dove, to fly home to its rest, and croodle there. 
1884 Chesh. Gloss., Croodle, (1) to snuggle, as a young 
animal snuggles against its mother; (2) to crouch down, 

Crooe, obs. form of Crow. 

Crook (kruk), sé. and a. Forms: 3-4 croc, 

3-6 croke, 4-5 Sc. and north. cruk, 4-6 crok, 
kroke, 5-6 eruke, 5-8 crooke, 6-9 Sc. cruik, 4- 
crook. [ME. crdé, créc, app. a. ON. krékr (Sw. 
krok, Da. krog) crook, hook, barb, trident; un- 
known elsewhere in Tentonic, but a . belonging 
to the samc ablant serics (4rak-, kv , as OHG. 
chracho, chracco hook; cf. ON. éraki boat-hook. 
, The paralielion: of form and meaning with Crocne, Crose, 
is notable in sense 4. Relationship between the ablaut series 
krak., krék, and that to which crutch belongs, cannot at 
present be asserted.] 6 

A. sé. 1. An instrament, weapon, or tool of 
hooked form}; ahook. sfec. +a. A reaping-hook, 
sickle; b. A hook for grappling or catching; c. 
A hook or bent iron on which anything is hung ; 
e.g. one of the iron hooks on which a gate hangs : 
esp. in ‘crooks and bands’ (see BaNnb sé! 3); a 
look in a chimney for hanging a pot or kettle on, a 
pot-hook; hence phr. as d/ack as the crook (Se.). 

crago S. Eng. Leg. 1.99/241 And hire bresten fram hire 
bodi with Irene crokes rende, 1300 Cursor Af. 18104 


1880 Antrim & Down Gloss, Pig: 


CROOK. 


(Cott.) He.. hrast pe hrasen yates sa strang, And stelen 
croc pat pai wit hang. ¢13ag £. £. Addit. P, A. 40 Quen 
corne is coruen with crokezkene, ¢1385 Cuaucer L.G. WW. 
640 Cleopatras, In gooth the ce so ful of crokis. 
¢ 1420 Pallad. on f1usb, i. 1161 es, crookes, adses, and 
bycornes. 1453 Afem:. Ripon (Surtees) IIT. 160 Pro nayles 
et crokes emptis pro magnis portis. 1522 Test. Edor. (Sur- 
tees) V. 153, j blake worsted kirtle, and the gretter golde 
crokes. 1 Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 26 For fowre bands & 
crookes, vj d. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 177 As 
ane dur is tourned on the cruuks (quhilk in latin ar called 
cardines 1600 SurFrer Conntrie Farme t. xxiv. 152 
Hang them [pigs when killed]to the crookes set vp in some 
vaulted roofe. @1774 Frercusson Eéection Poems (1845) 
40 Till, in a hirn, beneath the crook, They're singit wi a 
scowder. 1826 Scotr Diary 17 Jan., With a visage as hlack 
as the crook, 1848 Jral. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. u. 420 The 
ends of each rafter are turned in the form of a Bk 
1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Afamma \vi. 256 From whose 
lofty ceiling hung the crooks, from whence used to dangle 
the. .legs of..mutton. 

+2. A crooked claw, as of a beast or fiend; 
passing into sense ‘clutch’. (Cf. Cuutcu 54.1 1-3.) 

In reference to fiends the sense is often douhtful, some 
hooked or barbed instrument may have been meant. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 102 (Cleop. MS.) Pe cat of helle. .drouh 
al ut..wid crokede crokes. Jéfd. 174 Uorte worpen upon 
ou his crokes (4/5. 7. hore clokes, JS. C. hise cleches]. 
a1300 Cursor M. 29252 (Cott.) Strang paine es it on bam to 
loke, and namli laght vntil bair crok. /éid. 25060 Pas ober 
an hie lagh forsok, he kest bam in bat feindescroke. a 1400 
Cov. Myst, Out of thi [Satan’s)..cruel crook By Godys 
grace man wal be redempt. 14.. in Pod. Rel. § L. Poems 
(1866) 98 The deville caught him in his croke. 

+3. A barbed spear. (So in ONorse.) Oés. 

¢1438 Torr. Portugal 1590 He bare on his nek a croke.. 
It was twelfe ffeete and more, /6id. 1604 Sith he pullith at 
his croke, So fast in to the flesh it toke That oute my3t he 
gete it nought. ; 

4. A shepherd’s staff, having one end curved or 
hooked, for catehing the hinder leg of a sheep. 

61430 Lypc. Chorle & Byrde xiviti. in Ashm. 223 A 
Chepys Croke to the ys better than a Launce, ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 104 Croke, or scheype hoke, peau, 1635 
Cow ty Davideis 1. 2,1 Sing the Man who Judah's Scepter 
bore In that right hand which held the Crook before. 1720 
Gay Drone ui. ii, Leaning on her crook Stood the sad Ce 
1883 E. Pennect-Ermnirst Cream Leicestersh. 240 Where 
the sickle holds the place of the shepherd's crook. 

b. The pastoral staff of a bishop, abbot or 
abbess, shaped like a shepherd's staff; a crosier. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Friar’s T. 19 (Tyrwh.) Er the hishop 
hent hem with his crook [/far/. 4 6-text hook]. ¢ 13430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. xxiv. (1869) 149 This crook and 
this § shewen wel that j am an abbesse, 1851 Loner. God, 
Leg. t. ii. 23 The Priests came flocking in.. With all their 
crosiers and their crooks. | 

5. Any hooked or incurved appendage, ¢.g. a 
tendril of a plant, one of the hooks on the fruit of 
the burdock, etc.; the curved or hooked part of 
anything, ¢.g. of a walking-stick ; the ‘crosicr’ of 
a fern. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xvit. clxxvii. (1495) 77 
Those bondes or crokes of the vyne by the whyche it takyt 
and byclyppyth trees and stalkes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. 
viii. 15 n the hraunches there groweth small hullets.. 
garnisshed full of little crookes or hookes, 1665 Hooke 
AMicrogr. 2 The. .thorns, or crooks, or hairs of leaves. 1850 
Florist Mar. 87 The young fronds of the.. Ferns uncurling 
their crooks. 2 

+b. A curl or roll of hair formerly worn. Ods. 


(Cf. CrocKet 1] 1.) 

1308 Sat. Pecple Kildare x. in F. E, P. (1862) 154 Po3 
3ur crune be ischaye, fair bep 3ur crokes [rime bokes]. ¢ 1325 
Poem Times Edw. {fin Pol, Songs (Camden) 327 A myrour 
and akoeverchef to hinde wid his crok [rise hitok]. 14 1400 
Morte Arth, 3352 Cho kembede myne heucde That the 
krispane kroke to my crownne raughte. [1721 Battey, Cro&, 
the turning up of the hair into curls.f P 

e. A crooked or incnrved _ of timber. 

1802 Naval Chron. VIII. 373 The .. futtocks are all got 
from natural grown crooks, 1806 Hudl Advertiser 11 Jan. 
2/2 Oak Timber, Samer of Knees and Crooks, peculiarly 
well adapted for Ship Bui ding. 

a. Bell-founding. (See quots.) 

3857 Luxis Acc. Ch. Bells 21 The crook is a kind of com- 
pass formed of wood, and is used for making the moulds. 
1872 Extacompe CA, Bells Devon i. 7 The core is first.. 
moulded as described by the action of the crook. 

6. A small space, or piece of ground, of a crooked 
shape; an odd comer, nook. 

1417 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Afise. (3890) 11 A 
cruke of Robert Ferihy grund. ¢ 1430 Pilger. Lyf Man- 
kode 1. Wi. (1869) 34 In sum anglet or in sum .. crook or 
cornere. 1737 NV. Praing Ree. 1]. 23 Other small parts 
[of a farm] fated crookes and crinkles. 1839-40 W. Irvinc 
Wolfert’s R. (1855) 33 It was full of nooks and crooks, and 
chambers of all sorts and sizes. _ 

+'7. pl. Brackets (in printing), parentheses. Ods. 
(Cf. Crorcner 8.) 

3641 Mitton Ch. Govt. +. (1851) 116 Though it be cun- 
ningly interpolishe ..with pat) and emendations. 1763 
Sterne Tr. Shandy vi. xxxi, Among my father’s papers, 
with here and there an insertion of his own, betwixt two 
crooks, thus[ J]. ; 

8. Afusical Instr. a. An accessory piece of curved 
tnbing to be added to a inetal wind instrument, as 
a horn or cornet, to lower the pitch, so as to adapt 
it to the key of the piece of music in which it is to 
be used. b. The crooked metal tube connecting 
the body with the reed of a bassoon. 

1842S, Lover Handy Andy xviii, The trumpeter.. pulling 
out one crook from another, 1880 Grove Dict. Afus, I. 150 


CROOK, 


[The bassoon | consists of five pieces. the crook, wing, butt, 
long joints, and bell. /éid. 1. 750 The difference of pitch 
[in the Horn] being provided by ine various crooks. 3 

9. A support or frame of wood, bent in a parti- 
cular way, formerly slung in pairs panier-wise 
across the saddle of a pack-horse for carrying 
loads. (Somerset and Devon. 

1657 Licon Barbadoes ce 3) 89 Small pack-saddles, and 
crooks..laying upon cac! rook a faggot. ¢xg10 CeLia 
Fiennes Diary (1888) 225 Carryages on horses backes.. 
with sort of crookes of wood like yokes either side .. in 
which they stow y® corne and so tie it with cords. 1791 J 
Cotuinson Hist, Somerset 11, 34 The crops are. .carried in 
with crooks on horses. 1850 Yral, R. Agric. Soc. X1. 11. 
739 The corn is often harvested in crooks on horses’ backs. 
1888 Exwortuy W, Somerset Word-th.s.v. It used to be 
as common to say ‘I'll send a horse and crooks’ as it is now 
to say ‘horse and cart’, [They] are now very rarely scen. 

10. The act of crooking; esf. a bending of the 
knee or of the body in sign of reverence (0és.). 

¢ 1330 R, Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 1816 Ffor-setten 
byfore, and eke byhynde, Wyp crokes ilkon oper gan bynde. 
1603 B. Joxson Sejanus 1. i, He is now the court god; 
and well applied With sacrifice of knees, of crooks, and 

inges. 3857 Hucnes Yow Brown 1. iii, A well-aimed 
crook of the heel or thrust of the loin. a 

il. A bending or curve, a convolution, ¢. g. of a 


river, path, the intestines, ctc. 

— Bk, St. Alban's E vij b, Of the nomblis.. theys oder 
crokes and Roundulis bene. 1558 Praer neid u. (R.}, 
Through lanes and crokes and darknes most we past. 1585 
oa I £ss. Poesie (Arb.) 16 Sea eylis rare, that be Myle 

longs, in crawling cruikis of sixtie pace. x609 C. DuTLER 
Fem, Mon, v. (1623) M ij, Let it downe by a cord ticd to 
some crooke ofthe bough. 1686 Burner Trav. v. (1750) 253 
The Rhine maketh a Crook before it. 1885 //arfer’s Mag. 
Mar. 594/: Old homely ways, whosc crooks .. she knew by 
heart, 1887 Srrvenson Underwoods 1. xiv, 29 The crooks 
of Tweed. . f 

+12. jig. A crooked piece of conduct; a trick, 
artifice, wile; deccit, guile, trickery. Ods. 

¢ 1200 OrMiNn 11635 Pa warre he burrh be deofless croc I 
gluternesse fallenn. @ 1225 Leg. Aath. 125 Wid alle hise 
crefti crokes. a1300 Cursor A. 740 (Cott.) Pe nedder .. 

tt mast kan bath on crok and craft. 1393 Gowrr Conf. 

II, x61 He songhte nought the worldes croke (rime boke] 
For veine honour ne for richesse. ¢1460 Towneley Myst, 
145 Withe sich wylys and crokes. @1gs6 Cranmek 70 
Gardiner T), For all your bragges, hookes, and crookes, 
you have sucha fall. 194 WiLLople Avisa 35 The wise 
will shunne such craftie crookes. 5 

13. One whose conduct is crooked ; a dishonest 
person, swindler, sharper. U.S. collog. 

1886 American Local Newspr., The photographs of 
several English cracksmen along with one of a New York 
crook, x89: H. Campsenn Darkness § Daylight 470 
Gamblers, pickpockets and other ‘crooks’ abound. . 

14. dial, ‘The crick in the neck ; a painful stiff- 
ness, the effect of cold’. Craven Gloss. 1828. Db. 
‘A disease of sheep, whereby their heads are drawn 
on one side.” Zbd. 

15. Phrases. 2. + On crook, a-crook: crookedly, 
in a crooked course. Ods. Ox the crook: dis- 
honestly. slang. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. R Humber .. rennep 
first a crook out o! south side of York. cxq2g //ani- 
pole's Psalter Mtr. Pref. 38 Many out of bales browst, pt 
In lywyng went on croke, 1500-188: [see Acroox]. 1879 
Macm, Mag.s503(Farmer) Which he had bought on the crook. 

b. Crook zn one's lot: something untoward or 
distressing in one’s experience: an affliction, trial. Se. 

1732 T. Boston (¢it/e), The Crook in the Lot; or the 
Wisdom and Sovereignty of God displayed in the afflictions 
of men. /dfd. (1767) 14 The crook in the lot is the special 
trial appointed for every one. 1818 Scorr Hyrt. Midd, xii, 
I trust to bear even this crook in my lot with submission. 
1835 Mrs. Cartyte Lett, I. 32 It is positivelya great crook 
in my present lot. 

16. By hook or by crook: see Hoox. 

B. adj, [Arising probably from dissolution 
of the combinations crook-back, ete. in which 
crook- was perhaps originally the sb., or the vb. 
stem; though it may have been shortened from 
crookt, crooked: cf. Cb.] =CRooKED. 

31508 Dunsar Tua Martit Wemen 275 Weil couth I claw 
his cruke bak, 1647 H. More /xsomn, Philos. xxiv, Inter- 
preting right whatever seemed crook. 

C. Comb., as crook-like adj.; crook-saddle, a 
saddle with crooks for carrying loads (cf. 9.) 

1700 Acc. St. Sebastian's in Harl. Misc. 1. 413 Their iron 
bars are brought to the town on horses or mules, on crook- 
saddles. 1997 Statist, Acc, Scot. XIX, 248 (Stornoway) 
Horse-loads are..carried in small creels, one on each side 
of the borse, and fixed by a rope to the crook-saddle. 1888 
F, G, Ler in Archzol. LI. 356 A bishop or abbot holding a 
crook-like pastoral staff. 

b. Parasynthetic combs.,as crook-dilled, fingered, 
-kneed, -legged, -lipped, -necked, -nosed, -shouldered, 
-sided, -sterned, -toothed adjs. See also CrooK- 
BACK, -BACKED, CROOK-NECK, 

Crooked. was used in the same way from Wyclif onwards. 

@ 1829 SKEtton El. Rumimyng 427 Croke necked like an 
owl. x80 Hoxtysann Treas. yr. Tong, Bossu, downe 
backed, crooke shouldered. x1590Suaks. Adids. N. w.i. 127 
My hounds are, .Crooke kneed, and dew-lapt, like Thessalian 

Buls. rg9x Percivate Sf. Dict., Cancajoso, crooklegged. 
1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. v. 5x5 Crook-tooth’d Lam- 
preys. 1598 CHarman //iad 1. 684 The crooke-stern’d [ed. 
¢1611 crookt-stern’d]shippes. r684tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 
1X. 334 Oftentimes Children about two years old, when the: 
begin to go, are crook-legged. 19775 S. Crisp in Mad, 
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D'Arblay’s Early Diary 11, 36 Reduc’d to a level with 
crook-finger’d Jack ! 

Crook, var. of Crock 53.5 

Crook (kruk), v1 Forms: 3-6 croke, 4- 
erook(e, (6 croock). [f. Crook sé.] 

1. trans. To bend into an angular or enryed form; 
to distort from a straight line; to curve. 

e1195 Lamdé, Hom. 61 Gif he binimed us ure sihte.. oder 
us croked on fote odcr on honde. 1382 Wycenir /?s. Ixviii. 
24 The rig of hem euermor crooke thou in. 1398 TRevisa 
Barth. de P. R. xv. xix. (1495) 778 Whan camelles take 
charge vpon them thenne they bende and croke the knees, 
160z Suaxs, Han: uu. ii. 66 And crooke the pregnant 
hindges of the knce. 1651 Raleigh's Ghosi 21 The star of 
Venus..crooking it self into hornes, as the moon doth. 186z 
T. Morratt Necdle-making 23 Wardening needlcs in oil 
instead of water, as the oil did not crook them so much. 
1875 Brackmore A. Lorraine II. vy. 69 The air was so full 
of rheumatism that no man could crook his arm to write 
a sermon. 

+b. To curl (hair). Obs. rare. 

1340 Ayend. 177 Pe men pet dop zuo grat payne ham to 
kembe..and ine hare here wel to croki. 

c@. 7d crook one's mou’ (Se.): to distort the 
mouth in expression of displeasure or ill temper. 

1724 Ramsay 7¢a-t. Alisc. (1733) 1. 86 O kend iny minny 
I_werc wi’ you Illfardly wad she crook her mon, 180 
Mayne. Glasgow 31 (Jam.) They, scornfu’, toss their hea: 
ajee, And crook their mou’. ss 

+2. fg. To bend or tum out of the straight 
course, or from the direct mcaning or intention ; 
to pervert, ‘twist’. Ods. 

@ 1340 Hampore /’salter Wi. 8 Pai crokid my saule: that is, 
thai thoght to draghe it fra the luf of god in til the erth. 
1382 Wveitr /’s.1vi. 7 Thei myche crookeden [fxcuavave- 
runt} my soule, 1393 GowrR bg I]. 144 That she may.. 
Ne spcke o word, ne ones loke, But he ne wil it wende and 
croke, And torne after his own cntcnt. 31545 Ascuam 
Toxoph.1.(Arb.)§8 There is no one thinge yat crokes youlh 
more than suche unlefull games. 1607-rz Bacon Hss., 
Wisdom (Arb.) 184 Hee crooketh them to his owne endes. 
1646 J. Grecorv Notes § Obs. (1650) 83 ‘he more part... 
crooke the Prophesie to the Patriarch Abraham, 

3. intr. To have or take a crooked form or direc- 
tion; to be or become crooked ; to bend, curve. 

@1300 Song of Yesterday 98 in E. £. P. (1862) 135 Me 
meruayles..Pat god let mony mon croke and elde. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. de P. R. v1.1. (1495) 187 In olde aege the 
body bendyth and crokyth. ¢1gro Barctay Alirr. Gd. 
Manners (1570) B vj, Soone crooketh the same tree that 
good camoke wilbe. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. vin. (1599) 

so A riuer both large and deepe .. goeth crooking on tlic 
left hand, 
hornes crook backwards to their shoulders. 1876 C. D. 
Warner Wint. Mile 240 Fingers that crook easily. 


+4. intr. To bend the body in sign of reverence 


or humility; to bow. Ods. or arch. 

¢1320 R. Brusse Afedit. 149 He stode krokyng [z.7 
croked] on knees knelyng Afore hys cretures fete syttyng. 
1645 RUTHERFORD /ryal § 7'ri. Faith (1845) 312 That the 
Sinner may halt and crook. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Pra- 
dence Wks, (Bohn) I. r00 They will shuffle and crow, crook 
and hide. ~ 

+5. zutr. To tum or bend aside ont of the 
straight course (//4. and fig.). Ods. 

138 Wycuir Wes, (1880) 230 He schal not croke in-to pe 
rigtte side ne in-to pe left side. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
87/4 Goyng right without crokyng. 1545 AscHam 7oxoph. 
11. (Arb.) 1§7 It [the snow] flewe not streight, but sometyme 
it crooked thys waye sometyme that waye. 1607 TorseL. 
Serfents (1653) 743 He must not run directly forward, but 
winde to and fro, crooking like an Indenture. 


+ Crook, v.2 Ots. Forms: 4-7 ecrouk(e, 5 
(9 dal.) crowk, 6-7 crooke. [Echoic: cf. Croaxk, 


The phonetic relations between crouke, crowke, 17th c. 
crook, and mod. north dial. crows are not clear.) 


1. txtr. To croak. Rarely ¢ravs. 


axzag E. E. Allit. P. As 459 He [the raven] croukez for | 


comfort when carayne he fyndez.  ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 105 
Crowken, as cranes, gruo. Crowken, as todes, or frosshes, 
coaxo. 14.. Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 623 A lytulle fro 
crowkyt. 1607 WALKINGTON Oft. Glass 150 They crouke 
harshly. 1617 WitnerR /idelia, Fatall Ravens that.. 
Crooke their black Auguries, 1878 Cumérid. Gloss., Crowk, 
tocroak, ‘Tbe guts crowk’ when the bowels make a rum- 
bling noise. 

2. To coo or crood, asa dove. Cf. CROOKLE. 

1586 W. Wesse Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 75 Neither. .thy 
beloude Doues..Nor prettie Turtles trim, vvill cease to 
crooke, 16x Cotar., Gefidre..to crooe, crooke, or mourne 
as a doue. 

Crook-back (kru-kbxk). [See Crook a.) 

+1, A crooked back. Ods. 

1808 [see Croox a.J. 1709 Swirt Merlin's Proph., Bosse, 
is an old english word for hump-shoulder, or crook-back. 
1710 PALMER Proverbs 98 The deformity of a squint eye, 
red bair, or a crook-back. 

2. One who has a crooked back ; a hunchback. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vu, 330 Edmunde, that is of wryters 
surnamed Crowke backe..was put by..for bis deformytye. 
1577 St. Aug. Manual 5x Any lame man, any crooke 
backe. 1593 Suaxs. 3 Hes. VJ, 11.11, 96, 1 Crooke-back, here 
Istandtoanswer thee. 1648 Gace West. Jind, xii. (1655) 45 
Dwarfes, crook-backs or any monstrous persons, 

Crook-backed (krukbekt), 2. [f prec. + 
-ED.] Having a crooked back; hunchbacked. 

1477 Ear Rivers (Caxton) Dictes C ij a, The said ypocras 
was of littel stature, grete heded, croke backed. 1513 
Mors in Grafton Chron. 11.758 Richard the thirde sonne.. 
was. .crooke backed, his left shoulder much higher then his 
right. x611 Bipte Lev. xxi. 20 Or crooke-backt or a dwarfe. 
2826 Mirman A. Boleyn, Landing at Tower, Those poor 
babes, tbeir crook-back’d uncle murder’d, 


3661 Lovett ist. Anim. § Alin, 106 Their 


| bakuart, and on syd. 


CROOKEDNESS. 


Crooked (krukéd), a. Forms: 3-6 croked, 
4-6 -id, -yd, (4 kr-), 5 eruked, (crowkyt), 6 


Se. orukit, 7 (Shads.) erook’d, 4- crooked. 


[Partly pa. pple. of Crook w., partly f£. Crook sé, 
+ -ED, as in Aznched, etc.: the formation from the 
sb, may even have been the earlier.) 

1. Bent from the straight form ; having (one or 
more) bends or angles; curved, bent, twisted, 
tortuous, wry. Applied to everything which is not 
‘straight’ (of which crooked is now the ordinary 
opposite). 

@ 1225 Aucr, R.(MS, Cleop.) pe cat of helle. .wid crokede 
crokes. 1382 Wyciir /sa. xxvii. 1 Leuyathan a crookid 
wounde serpent. 1393 Lanci. 2’. 22. C. in. 29 Shal nenere 
-.on croked kene porne kynde fygys wexe, @ 1450 Awt. dle 
fa Four 23 Al her lyff afier she hadd her nose al croked. 
1460 Medulla Gram, (in Promp. Parv. 80\, Cantbuca, a 
buschoppys cros or a crokid staf. 1534 ‘Tixpae Lake iii. 
§ Crocked thinges shalbe made streight. 1951 Recorpr 
Pathw, Knowi.1, Allothcr lines, that go not right forth... but 
boweth any waye..are called Croked lynes. 1ggr Ly.y 
Sappho 1.1, Juniper, the longer it grew, the crookeder il 
wexed. 1607 Suaxs, Cor. u. 1. 62 If the drinke. touch my 
Palat aduersly, I make a crooked face at it. 1642 FUL 
Holy & Prof. Stu. xvi. wrt Shipwrights and boat makers 
will choose those crooked pieces of timber. 1917 BERKELLY 
Tour in [taly § 27 Sireets open. .but crooked. 1810 Scott 
Lady of £.1. xxili, ‘That falchion‘s crooked blade. ; 

2, Of persons: Having the body or limbs 
bent ont of shape; deformed ; bent or bowed with 
age. Lfcence fransf. as an epithet of ave. 

e1z90 S. Eng. Ley. 1. 34/18 He..maude hole. .Meseles 
and pe crokede. 1397 Lancn. 7’. 27. 1. x1. 186 Ac callcth 
pe careful per-to pe croked and pe pore. 1430 Lypc. 
Chron. Froy ww. xxx, lu my croked age. @ 1533 Lp. Bree 
ners //vont xxiii. 68 The crokyd dwarfe. 1628 Mitton 
Vacation Faerc. 69 A Sybil old, bow-bent with crooked 
age. 1718 freethinker No. 92. 258 Vou would have thought 
she had been crooked from her Infancy. 1865 Dickens 
Aut. Frou. xv, A pert crooked little chit. 

+b. ofan old decrepit horse. Os. 

1470-85 Ma.ory irthur x. Ixxxiv, Whan that knyghte 
sawe sire palomydes bounden vpon a croked courser. @ 1533 
l.o. Berners Gold. Bh, M. Aurel. (1546) Q, There is not so 
croked a hors. , A ; 

3. fig. The reverse of‘ straight ’ in figurative senses 
(esp. with reference to moral character and conduct’; 
deviating from rectitude or uprightness; not 


| straightforward; dishonest, wrong, perverse 3 per- 


verted, out of order, awry. 
a1225 Ancr. R. 102 pe cat of hclle..mid clokes of crokede 
& of kene uondunges. 1340 ILampo.e J’salfer xxxi. 14 
Krokid of hert ere pa, 1508 Fisurr Hks. (1876) L. 240 The 
wyll of some is so croked. 191 SHaxs. 72vo Gent, 1v. i. 22 
If crooked fortune had not thwarted me, 1612 Diner Dent. 
xxxii. 5 They are a peruerse and crooked generation, 1660 
H. More Alyst. Godliness v. xvii. 204 A very crooked 
Objection both from the Jew and Atheisl. rzr1_ Pork 
Temp. Fame 411 Of crooked counsels and dark politicks. 
1749 Firtoinc Yow Younes vu, xv, This young gentle 
man, though somewhat crooked in his morals, was perfectly 
Straight in his person. 1875 Jove Pilato (ed. 2) 1V. 245 
Perfect in the practice of crooked ways. P 
b. colfog. Dishonestly come by; made, obtained, 
or sold in a way that is not straightforward. (U.S. 


and Australia.) 

1876 V. Amer. Rev. CXXIIL. 301 Another house testificd 
.-that half its entire annual product was ‘crooked’. 1891 
Farmer Dict. Amer., Crooked whiskey, Wicitly distilled 
whiskey upon which no excise has heen paid, 1892 
R. Botorewooo Mevermore 1, x. 180 He was riding a 
crooked horse when he was took. he 

4. quasi-adv. In a crooked course or position ; 


not straight. 

1545 AscHam To.rofh. (R.), If the younge tree growe 
croked. 1549 Compl, Scot. xix. 159 Sche 3eid crukit, 
1864 Mrs. Cartvire Left. II. 220 
Pictures. .which were hung up all crooked. 

5. Comé., as crooked-bill, a name for the 
Avocet ; + crooked-rig (rig¢=back), crook-back’; 
b. parasynthetic, as erooked-backed, -clawed, -ceyed, 
-houghed, -legged, -lined, lipped, -pated, shouldered, 
ete. adjs. ice 

1382 Wvceuir Lev. xxi. 20 If crokid rigge or bleer eyed. 
@ 1533 Lu. Berners /{uon xxi. 63 Ile is. .crokyd shulderyd. 
1600 Suaks. A. ¥. LZ, i. ii, 86 A pole Bas olde.. 
Ramme. 1691 Lond. Gaz, No. 2691/4 A dark brown-bay 
Mare..crooked Legg'’d behind. 1705 Bosman Guinea 264 
Crooked-bills and several sorts of Snipes. x853 Mickie tr. 
Aristoph, (1887) 1. 321These here crooked-clawed birds. 1865 
Trotiore Belton Est. xiii. 142 Small and crooked-backed. 

Crookedly (krvkédli), adv. [f. CRookeD + 
-LY 2,] Ina crooked manner (see the adj.). ’ 

©1374 Cuaucer Aned. & Arc. 171 She..al crampissbed hir 
limmes crokedly. 1398 Trevisa Barth. de P, K. xv. ix. 
(1495) 760 Some serpentes crepyth and glydyth. .crokydly. 
¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 140 Pe y3en to _loke asquynt 
eiber crokidliche. Chr. Prayers in Priv, Prayers 
(1851) 437 That we talk not smoothly, and walk crookedly. 
1685 Dicces Compl. Améass. 16x The.. Ambassador. .used 
himself very crookedly, perniciously,and maliciously against 
the State. 178g Phil, Trans, LXXV. 219 A crookedly 
branching magn a, 1866 Mrs, Gasket Wives § Dau. xi, 
A shawl crookedly put on. 1874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece 
iii, 60 footz., The men who. .decide crookedly in the agora 
and banish justice. 

Grookedness (krukédnés). [f. as prec. + 
-xEss.] The quality or state of being crooked. 


1. it. a. generally. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. xvii. iv. (1495) 605 The fer 


CROOKEN. 


stretchyth vpryght wythoute ony crokydnesse. 1447 
Boxennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 257 Lyht..ryht furth procedyt! 
wyth owte crokydnesse. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. i 
ii. 55 The apparent crookedness of the Staff in a double 
medium of Air and Water. 1858 Hawrnoane 7%. § /f. 
Frnls, (1872) 1. 16 This legend may account for any crook- 
edness of the street. 

b. Bodily deformity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. v. xxviii. (1495) 138 The 
cause of shrynkynge and crokidnes of the honde. 1547 
Boorpe Brev. Health clxiv. 59 Crokednes or curvytie in 
the backe or shoulders. 1692 KE Educ. Wks, 1812. 1X. 
14 Narrow breasts .. ill lungs, and crookedness, are the .. 
theets of hard boddice and clothes that pinch. 

te. Math. Curvature. Ods. rare. 

1651 Hosses Leviath. u. xxvii. 156 All deviation from a 
strait line is equally crookednesse, 1656 tr. Aoddes' Llem. 
Philos. (1839) 294 The crookedness of the arch of a circle is 
everywhere uniform. ; 

2. fig. Deviation from rectitude; moral obliquity; 
perversity, etc. : see CROOKED 3. 

¢1380 Wveiir Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 273 Sich crokidnesse 
bringib azen derknesse of mannis liif. 1576 FLEMING 
Panopl. Epist. 393 The crookednesse of my lucke. 1673 
Lady's Call. u. 1. 59 Youth .. easily warps into a crooked- 
ness. 1803 WeLLinGTon in Gurw. Desf. I]. 351 There is 
a_crookedness in his policy. 187§ MAaNnwinc Mission HH. 
Ghost xi, 305 Moral obliquities bring on a croukedness 
which hinders the faculty of discerning the rectitude of 
God's truth. 

3. (with 22) <An instance of crookedness; a 
crooked or bent part. Also fig. A ‘crooked’ piece 
of conduct. 

1684 WuitLock Zeofomia 496 As Carpenters bring the 
square togreat unweildy crookednesses, that cannot he moved 
toit, 1766 Pexxant Zood.(R.) x, A variety of trout, which 
is naturally deformed, having a strange crookedness near 
the tail, 1869 TroLtorn He Anew xxviii. (1873) 159 He 
lived by the crookednesses of people. 

+Croo‘ken, v. 0¢s. Also 6 croken. [A 
secondary form of CRooK v.: cf. straighten.} 

1. trans. To make crooked ; fiz. to pervert. 

1gsz Huoet, Croken, or make croked. 1563 //omslies 
u, /dolatry u, Saint Augustine..sayth. images of more 
force to croken an unhappye soule then to teache and in- 
struct it, 1621 SANOERSON Sevm. (1681) 25 [They] rather 
choose to crooken the Rule totheir own bent. 1680 Baxter 
Cath, Commun. (1684) 9 By crookening it to any cnrnal in- 
terest, 1825 C. Crokea Fairy Leg. 303 When | got up, 
iny back was crookened. 1828 in Craven Gloss. 

3. intr. To be or become crooked; to bend. 

1603 Hottaxo Péutarch's Mor. 1201 It bendeth not, it 
crookeneth not. 1682 Cuetnwam Angler's Vadeon, i. & 1 
(1689) To keep them from warping or crookning. 

+ Croo‘ken, pf/. a. Obs. rare. [f. prec., after 
analogy of strong vbs., e.g. droken.] Crooked. 

1589 Gold. Mirr, (1851) 52 Cho lio hath croken bill her 
master left astray? 

Crooking (krivkin), v4/. sé. [f. Crook v.1+ 
-1n@}.} The action of the verb Crook; bending 
from the straight line ; a bend, curve, curvature. 

€1380 Wyetie Serm, Sel. Wks. II. 287 Pis crokyng bi 
litil and litil is now cropen ferre fro Cristis lawe. 1483 
Cath. Angi, 85 A Crukynge of pb? water, meandir. 1851 
Recoror Pathw, Anoiwt. u. Introd., In true streightenes 
without crokinge. 1962 Puaer Eneid.ix, The horsmen 
kest tbem selfs in crokings knowen of quainted ground. 1607 
Torsett Four.f, Beasts (1673) 48 Rivers ..(that] by their 
crooking and winding. .imitate the fashion of a horn, 

Croo‘king, f//. a. That crooks or bends, 

1382 Wyeiir Yoo xxvi. 13 The eche side krokende edder. 
1607 Torset, sours. Beasts (1673) 327 A deep, hollow, 
crooking ulcer. : 

+ Croo'kle, v.1 Obs. rare. [dim. of CRook v,!: 
ef. crinkle.) intr. To crook or bend in a curve. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush, ui. (1586) 138 The 
hornes must rather crookle inward, then growe straigbt up. 

tCroorkle, v.2 Obs. rare. [dim. of Croox v.27] 
intr. To coo as a pigeon. 

1580 Barer A év. C 1673 To Crookle like a doue, or pigeon. 
1617 Minsugv Ductor, To Crookie like a pigeon, fred 
gemir, 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), Croo or Crookel, to 
make a Noise like a Dove, or Pigeon. “ 

Crookless (kruklés), @. Without a crook. 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers II. vi.199 This bordon or 
crookless staff. 

Croo*k-neck. U.S. [Crook s5.C.} A name 
given to varieties of squash (Cucurbita maxima) 
having the neck or narrow basal part recurved. 

1848 Loweut. Bigiow FP. Poems 1 IL. 10 Agin’ the 
oe crooknecks hung. 1860 Emerson Cond, Life, 
thi (1861) 66 The cantelopes, crook-necks, and cucum- 

TS. 


Crool (kril), v. rave. [app. an onomatopeeic 
formation, associated initially with the imitative 
group, creo, crood, croodle, crook, crookle, croak, 
and perhaps with ¢voon, with echoic fashioning of 
the latter part.) z¢v. To make an inarticulate 
sound more gue and prolonged than a croak. 

x Baret Adv. C 1672 To Croole, mutter, or speake 
softe to ones selfe: to rumble. 1617 Minsnev Ductor, To 
Croole, mutter, or speake softly to himselfe. 1851 S. Juop 
pein,’ log xiv. (1871) 102 Frogs .. crooled, chubbed, and 
croaked. 1892 Sunday Mag, June 425/1 Baby is lying in 
mother’s lap, crooling and gurgling. 

Croomplod, obs. form of CRUMPLED. 

Croon (krin), v. Chiefly Se. Forms: 5-9 Se. 
croyn, (5-7 croyne, 9 oroin), 6 S¢. eruin, 6-9 
crune, 8- croon. (Originally only northern, 
chiefly Sc, (krén, kriin), whence in 9th c. Eng. 


1188 


mainly siuce Burns. It corresponds to Du. kreunen 
to groan, whimper, MDu. 4rérer to lament, monmn 
loudly, groan, MLG. &ronen to growl, grumble, 
scold, EFris. 2rdnen to canse to weep; cf. also 
OHG. chrénnan(:—-njan), chrénan,MLG. kroenen 
to chatter, prattle, babble, and chrén, crén adj. 
talkative, chattering, noisy. There is no trace of 
the word in OE., and it appears to be onc of the 
LG. words that came into Sc. early in the ME. 
period: its form is that of a word in ME@. (In 

Towneley Myst., as iu MSc., oy =0.)} 

1. intr, To utter a continued, lond, deep sound ; 
to bellow as a bnill, to roar, low; to boom as a 
bell. Se. or north. dial. 

1§13 Dovctas “neis vi. iv. 40 The ground begouth to 
rummys, croyn, and ring, Vndir thair feit (sub pedibus 
mugtre solum). 1588 [see Caconine ppl. a.). 1611 CoTcr. 
s. ¥. Réer, In tearmes of hunting we say, that the red 
Deere bells, and the fallow troytes or croynes. 1674-91 
Ray N.C. Words 140 To Crune, miugire. 1787 Burxs 
lloly Fair xxvi, Now Clinkumbell, wi rattlin tow, Begins 
to jow an*croon. 1813 Hoce Queen's Wakeii. Whs. (1876) 
35 Even the dull cattle crooned and gazed. J 
Brough Belts Poems V1. 227 That lordly Bull of mine. . How 
loudly to the hills he crunes, That crune to bim again. 

2. To utter a low murmurin 
(or speak) in a low murmuring tone; to hum 
softly. 

(The earher quots. may have been ironical or humorous 
uses of sense 1.) 

€ 1460 Towneley Myst. 16 Pritus P. For to syng..} can. 
Sec. P. Let se how ye croyne. Can ye bark at the mone? 
178 Gude y Godlie Bullates (1868) 179 The Sisters gray 
pefoir this day, Did crune within thair cloister. 1818 
Macneit Poems (1844) 56 Whan, crooning quietly by himsel’, 
He framed the lay. 1832 Motnerwete Yeasie Morrison 


vii, To wander by this green burnside, And bear its waters | 
1877 A, B. Epwaros Up Nile xix. 571, I hear 


croon. . 
a mother crooning to her baby. 


b. To make murmuring lament or moan. Sz. or | 


north, dial, 

1823 Gait Enfaid |. ii, 11 Fraethe time o’ the sore news, 
she croynt awa, and her life gied out like the snuff o'a 
can'le. 1830 — Lawrie 7, 1.11.6 Croining and dwining, 
peaking and pining, at the fire-side. 1880 datr’m 4 Down 
Gloss., Croon, to lament, wail. 

3. trans. To sing (a song, tune, etc.) in a low 
mnrmuring undertone; to hum. 

1790 Buaxs Tam O° Shanter 84 Whiles crooning o'er 
some auld Scots sonnet, 1848 Dickens Dombey (C, a ed.) 
60 Paul sometimes crooning out_a feeble accompaniment. 
1872 Ho.tano Aard. Proph. 60 Overthe cradle the mother 
hung Softly crooning a slumber ae 

Hence Crooning w6/. sé. and ppl. a. 

1588 A. Hume //ymns, ta of the Lord 234 (Banna- 
tyne Club) 41 Be cruining Bulls of heigh and haughtie 
minde, 1828 SoutHEy ap a6 Bells, That cruning of the 
kine. 189 Gro, Ector 4. Sede xviii, The cocks and hens 
..made only crooning subdued noises. 1872 Brack Adm, 
Phaeton xix. 270 As softand musical as the crooning of 
a wood-pigeon. 

Croon (kriin), s5, Chiefly Se. Also 6 crono, 
8-g crune. [f. Croon v.] 

1. A lond, deep sound, snch as the bellow of a 
bull or the booin of a large bell. Se. or north. dial. 

3513 Dovenas “ineis xu, xii 56 Lyke as twa bustuus 
bullis .. Ruschand togiddir with cronys and feirfull granis, 
1785 Burns Halloween xxvi, The Deil, or else an outler 

uey, Gat up an’ gae acroon, 31813 Hoce Oxcen's Wake 
204 The bittern mounts the morning air, And rings the sky 
witb quavering croon. 1859 M. Porteous Sonter Johnny 
14 The bell’s last croon, 

2. A low murmuring or humming sonnd, as of a 
tune hummed in an undertone. 

1748 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. ui. ii, She [a witch] can o'er- 
cast the night, and cloud the moon, And mak the deils 
obedient to her crune. 1837 R. Nicort Poems (1843) 82 
‘The cushat's croon. 1865 Kinesixy Herew. xll, She thought 
over the old hag’s croon. 

Crooner (kri-na1). [f. Croon v.+-ER.] One 
who croons. In Sc. a name for a fish, the Gre 
Gurnard ( 7rigla , genx” from the noise it 
makes when landed. 

1808 in Jamieson, 1838 Proc. Berw., Nat, Ciud 1,170 
Trigla gurnardus .,the Gurnett or Crooner. 1884 G. H. 
Boventon in farfer’s Mag, Dec. 73/1 We.. discovered 
each other—the crooner and I. 

Croop(e, var. of Croup, 

Crooper, obs. form of CRUPPER, 

Croos, var. of Crose Oés., crosier. 

+Croose, v. 04s. Also 6 orowse. 
crousstr, crusir: see Crusn.) To crush. 

x 367 Drant Horace Fpict. uu. i. F viij, He that did crowse 
and culpon once Ilydra of hellish spyte (Lat. diram gui 
contudit hydram). 1611 Coter., Esmarmeler, to crush, 
croose, or burst in pecces. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Sele. 
130 They can’t strike sail, or notch the wheels, and croose 
the springs, at work within them, in a trice, 

Croose, -ly, var. of CROUSE, -LY. 

Crooaie, var. of CRuIsiE Se. 

+Croot!, Ods. rare. [In first quot. perhaps 
the same word as Sc. evvot, cruz? (kriit) the smallest 
pig in a litter, a diminutive child or person, and 
north. dial. era¢ dwarf. Cf. also Welsh 77 boy, 
lad, chap, little fellow.] (See qnots.) 

1614 T. Freeman Rudde & Great Cast xliv. Civ, Caspia, 
the decrepit old rich Croot (vivre boot]. 1808-25 Jamieson, 


[Pa. OF. 


3828 SouTHey | 


sound ; to sing | 


CROP. 


Croot, a puny feeble child; the smallest pig in a litter, etc. 
3825 Brocxerr Gloss. N.C. Wads., Crut, a dwarf, or any- 
thing curbed in its growth. 1883 Huddersfietd Giloss., Crut 
..in some parts means a dwarf. 

tCroot?. Afining. Obs. [PF. crofite crust.] 
‘ A substance found abont the ore in the lead mines 
at Mendip, being s mnealy, white, soft stone, matted 
with ore" (Chambers Cyc/. Suppl.). 

1668 Phil. Trans. 1. 770 There is Sparr and Caulk 
about the Ore ; and another substance, which they call the 
Crootes which is a mealy white stone, marted with Ore and 
soft. /drd. It terminates in a dead Earth Clayie, witbout 
Croot or Sparr. 31759 B. Martin Nat. Hist, Eng. 1. 67. 

Croot, var. of CRovuT v. 

Crootche, obs. form of Crovcs. 

+ Croote. Os. =Criton. 

1382 Wyc.ir Ps. ci. 4 My bones as croote han dried. 

Crop (krpp), 5. Forms: 1- erop; also 1-6 
cropp, 3-7 croppe, 4-7 crope, (§ crowpe, 
croupe, in sense 1), 7-9 Se. and dia/, crap. [OE. 


| crop(p = OLG, *erop(p, MDu. ecrop( p, MLG., 


LG. and Du. &r0f, OHG. chropf, MHG., Ger. 


| kropf, ‘swelling in the neck, wen, craw of a bird’, 


in ON. 4roppr hump or bnnch on the body, Sw. 
kropp the body, Da. £rop swelling under the throat. 
These varions applications indicate a primitive 


| sense of ‘swollen protuberance or excrescence, 


bunch’. The word has passed from German into 
Romanic as F. croupe, and It. groppo, F. groupe: 
see Croup, Group. OE. had only sense 1, ‘craw 
of a bird’, and 3, ‘ rounded head or top ofa herb’; 
the latter is found also in High German dialects 
(Grimm, Kropf 4 ¢); the further developments of 
‘head or top’ generally, and of ‘ prodnce of the 
feeld, etc.’, appear to be exclnsively English, The 
senses under IV are new formatious from the verb, 
and might be treated as a distinct word.] 
I. A round protnberance or swelling, the craw. 

1. A pouch-like enlargement of the cesophagns 
or gullet in many birds, in which the food under- 
goes a parttal preparation for digestion before 
passing ou to the true stomach ; the craw. 

c1000 /Exrmic Lev. i, 16 Wurp bone cropp & pa federa 
wideftan bat weofod. 1398 Trevisa Barth de P. Rov. 
xliv. (1495) 161 The mete of fowles is kepte in the croppe as 
it were in a propre spence. 14.. Wryceir (MS.S.) Lev, 3, 16 
The litil bladdir of the throte or the cropp. ¢1q40 Promp, 
Parv. 101/1 Crawe, or cro’ of a byrde. 1486 BS Sf. 
Albans C vij b, Hawkys that have payne in theyr cronpes. 
1555 Eorn Decades 16 He commaunded the croppe to bee 
opened of suche as were newely kylled. Torsett 

erpents (1653) 740 They have a crap on the belly from the 
chin to the breast, like tbe crap of a Bird. 1780 Cowrea 
Nightingale Glowworm 12 Stooping down... He thought 

ret him in hiscrop. 1870 Rottestox Anim. Life Introd. 
he oesophagus. .often expands into a crop. 
b. An analogous organ in other animals. 

1836 Topp Cyct. Anat. I. 535/z In the Nautitus it {the 
gullet} is dilated into a neers crop. 186: Darwtn Zarth- 
tvorms i. 17. In most of the species, the cesophagus is en- 
larged into a crop in front of the gizzard. 

te. Thedewlap ofan ox; a wen in the neck. 
1g9t Horsey Trav, (Hakluyt Soc.) a20 A goodly fare 
white bull..his crop or gorg banging down to his knees 
before him. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoner’s Bk. Physicke 89/2 
When anye man hath ae growinge on him. .applye it 
on tbe Cro i t 
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2. transf, and fg. The stomach or maw; also 
the throat. Now Se. and dia/. Cf. Gizzarp. 

13325 Pot, Songs (Camden) 238 The knave crommeth is 
crop Erthe cok crawe. a@1zq00 Cov, Myst. xxiii, (Shaks. 
Soc.) 217 I xal this daggare putt in his croppe. « 1878 
Wife tapped 88 in Waal. E. P,P. IV. 184 Whichsre wot 
sticke thea in thy crop. 1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov, (1776) 31 
(Jam.) Nehasacrap for a’ corn. x808-25 JAMIESON 5. v., 
That'll craw in me crap, that will be recollected to pis 
discredit, it will be matter of reproach to you, 1876 Afid- 
Yorksh. Gloss. Crop, applied to the throat, or locality of 
the windpipe. One who manifests hoarseness is alluded 
to as having a ‘reasty crop’. 

II. The (rounded) head; the top part. 

+3. The ‘head’ of a herb, flower, ete., e5f. as 
gathered for cnlinary or medicinal purposes; a 
cyme; an ear of corn, a young sprout, etc. Obs. 

ajoo Efpinal Gloss. 60 Aciteluim, hramsa crop. ¢950 
Lindisf. Gosp. Luke vi. 1 Degnas his da croppas eton. 
e€x000 Evrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 135, Tarsus, cirtia 
Ee fbid. 149 Cima,crop. ¢ 1350 in Archrol, XXX, 56 
Take yee and y° crop of y* brembelys .. Y* crop ofy 
reednettyle, 1536 Bettenorn Cro. Scot. (1821) I. p. xiii, 
Mure cokis and hennis, quhilk etis nocht bot seid, or croppis 
of hadder. 1601 Hottanp tiny 11. 97 When the Nettle is 
ie .. they vse to eat the crops therof for a pleasant 

ind of meat. 1686 W, Harats tr. Lemery's Chym. (ed. 3) 

2 Take two pounds of Rosemary Flowers, the Leaves of 

osemary, the crops of Thyme, Savory, Lavender, etc. 1785 
Burns Earnest Cry xxxi, Whare ye sit, on craps 0’ heather. 

b. Arch. A bunch of foliage terminating a 
Pinnacle, ete. ; a finial. 

1478 Botoner /fin. (Nasmith 1778) 282 A le gargayle 
usque le crope qui finit Je stone-work. 1846 Ecclesiologist 
V. 214 The ‘crop’ is a bunch of foliage surmounting a 
crocketed canopy, and resulting from the concurrence of 
the two topmost crockets. 1848 B. Weep Cont. Lecles. 60 
With crockets and a crop above a two-light window. 

+4. The ‘head’ or top of a tree. Sometimes 
(with £2), A topmost branch. Oés. 
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a 1300 Signs bef. Fudgent.in E. E, P. (1862) 10 pe sefpe | 


dai hit [the tree] sal grow a3e har crop adun har rote an hei. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 8x In Inde a crop of a figge 
tree is so huge..pat meny companyes of men may sitte at 

mete wel i-now pere vnder. 1 Pot, Poems (Rolls) 

. 365 Hewe hit downe crop and rote. cx14q40 Gesta 
Rom, \xv. 186 (Add. MS.) He sawe the Ape ..in the croppe 
ofatree. 1549 Compl. Scot. xiv. 121 Tha band his tua 
armis vitht cordis to the crops of anc of the treis. 1 
Puaer Aineid, vi. Pivb, So from the tree the golden 
braunche did shewe.. AEneas. .caught a crop with much ado. 

5. jig., esp. in phr. crop and root, implying the 
completeness or thoroughness of anything: ef. 
‘root and branch’. Now Se. 

@ 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxxvi. 100 Fals y wes in crop 
ant rote. ¢1374 Cuaucer Tyoylus v. 25 She that was 
sothfaste crop and moore Of al his lust or ioyes here-to- 
fore. 1393 Lancs. P. Pi C. xxur. 53 Antecrist cam penne 
and al be crop of treuthe Turned tyte vp-so-doun. ¢ 1460 
Towneley Myst. o6 Haylle, David le! Of oure crede 
thou art crop. 1513 DouGtas 4neis xu. x. 116 Baith crop, 
and ruyte, and heyd of sik myscheif. @ 1670 SpacnixG 
Troub, Chas. I (1792) 1. roo (Jam.) To .. sweep off the 
bishops of both kingdoms crop and root. x Ross /fele- 
uore 30 (Jam.), I tauld you crap and root, Fan I came here. 

G6. genx. The top of anything material. Sc. 

1513 Dovatas A xefs1. ili. gt Our slidand lychtlie the 
croppis of the wallis [=waves]. 1808-25 fanaa s.¥. 
Crap, The crap of the éarth, the surface of the ground.. 
The crap of the wa’, the highest part of it in the inner side 
ofa house. The cones of firs are called fr-crafs. 1834 H. 
Miter Scenes §& Leg. xviii. ace grip that would spin the 
bluid out ot the craps o’ a child’s fingers, 1868 G. Mac- 
DONALD R. Falconer 1. 271 She proceeded..to search for 
them in the crap o’ the wa’, that is, on the top of the wall 
where the rafters rest. ¥ 

7. spec. & ‘The top or uppermost scction of a 
fishing-rod’ (Jamieson). Now Se. 

a1450 Fysshynge wyth qraree Oe) 8 Set your crop an 
honful withyn be ovir ende of zowr stafe. Than arme 3owr 
crop at pe ovir ende..with a lyn of viherys. 1496 Bé. St. 
Abans Hv, But kepe hym ever under the rodde. .soo that 
your ee may susteyne and beere his lepys and his plungys 
with the helpe of your oven and of your honde, 1808-25 
Jamieson s, v., The crap of a fishing-wand. 

b. The upper part of a whip; hence the whole 
stock or handle of a whip. 

1562 BuLteyn Def. agst. Sickness, Sicke Men (x 579) 8b, 
A long whipstocke with croppe and laniarde, 1706 PHILUrs 
(ed. Kersey), Crop. .the Handle of a Coach-inan’s Whip. 
178: P, Beckrorn Hunting (1802) 42 The wipe I use are 
coach-whips, three feet long, the thong half the length of 
the crop, 1846 Ecerton-Waraurton Hunting Songs, 
‘ Tanttoy Trot’, Here's to the music in three feet of tin, 
Here’s to the tapering crop, Sir, 1856 Lever Martins of 
Cro’ MM. 33 He admonished the wheeler with the ‘crop’ of 
his whip. 

e, esp. A short straight whipstock with a handle 
and a short leather loop in place of the lash, used 
in the hunting field; more fully beans 

1857 Cart. Lawrence Gay Livingstone iv. 30 Hunting- 
crops and heavy cutting-whips. 1887 Sir R. H. Roperts 
in the Shires i. 13 His crop had fallen out of his hands. 

III. The produce of the field, etc, [from 3]. 

8. The annual produce of plants cultivated or 
preserved for food, esp. that of the cereals; the 
produce of the land, either while growing or when 
gathered ; harvest. 

[c 1213 in Madox Form, Anglic. ccxxii, Donec inde duos 
croppos perceperint.] @ 1300 Cursor AL, 3103 (Cott.) O corn, 
© crop, aght and catell [7 i. Of crop of corn & opere catel] 
To godd his tend par gafe he Iele. c1gso St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 8280 pare he gaue all stayndrope With purtenance, 
wode and croppe. 1546 Szfflic. of Poore Commons 71 No 
man myght .. gleane his grounde after he had gathered of 
his croppe. 1596 Be. W, Bartow Three Serm. i.28 Bewitch 
not by any Charme ae other man’s CO @1656 Be. Haun 
Rem. Ws. (1660) 121 The Husbandman looks not for acrop 
in the wild desart. 18:8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I]. 109 He 
was not even entitled to reap the crop, as other tenants at 
will were, 

b. Jn, under, out of crop: i.e. the condition of 
bearing crops ; tillage, cultivation. 

1991 Statist. Acc. Dumfr. 1. 181 (Jam. s.v. Croft-dand) 
A few acres of what is called croft-land, which was never 
out of crop. 1806 Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 58 The surface is 
in general level, and about three-fourths are under crop, 
Times Weekly Ed.) 16 Dec. 8/x Including 75,833 acres in 
crop and grass. 

9. With qualification or contextual specification : 
The yield or produce of some particular cereal or 
other plant in a single season or in a particular 
locality. The oe the whole of the plants which 
engage the agricultural industry of a particular dis- 
trict or season. 

Black crop: a crop of beans or peas, as opposed to one of 
corn, Green crop: a crop cut in its green state for fodder ; 
also, a crop which does not turn white in ripening, as roots, 

tatoes,etc. White crop: a crop which whitens in ripen- 
ing } a corn or grain crop. 

[1322 Literez Cantuar. (Rolls) I. 82 Cum cropa frumenti 
..cropa vescarum..et cropa avenarum.] ¢1440 Prontp, 
Parv. 104 Croppe of corne yn a yere (jere K.), annona. 
1530 PatsGR. 211/1 Croppe of corne, deuce de terre, 1611 
Corvat Cradities 124 ‘They turned in their stubble to sow 
another croppe of wheate in the same place. 1789 Mrs, 
Piozai Journ. France 1. 8 No crops are yet got in. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon feer4)s 56 The common course of 
crops through this district may be stated—as, wheat, barley, 
oats, clover with hievre, first year mown, 18x6 Keatince 
Trav. (1817) I]. 182 The ground..is only sown with a white 
crop one year, and the next with a green one to cut for fresh 
Saas as oo sanfoin, trefoil or clover. 1849 Heirs 
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Friends in C. UL. 91 sian long talk about the crops aud 
the weather. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xxxvi, You'll 
lose your bet on the colton-crop. 

b. The annual or season’s ytcld of any natural 
product. 

@ 1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Crop, annual produce, as 
well animal as vegetable. We talk of crops of lambs, tur. 
keys, geese, etc. 1879 Lumberman's Gaz. 15 Oct., Cutting 
their next season's crop of logs. 1884 Cassed/’s Fam, Mag. 
Feb, 188/1 The total annual ice-crop of the States is twenty 
million tous, i 4 

10. The entire skin or hide of an animal tanned. 
Also short for crop-hide, crop-leather: sce 22, (Cf. 
englische kropfe and kropfen in Grimm 2395, 2400.) 

1487 Bury Wills (Camden) 13 Togam meam penulatam 
cum croppes de grey [? badger skins]. 1486 Will of Marsh 
(Somerset Ho.), Togam .. furratam cum croppys. 1856 R. 
Garniner J/andbk, Foot 50 The soles should be of the best 
English crop or dintle. 1858 Simmonvs Dict. Trade, Crop. .in 
the leather trade, the commercial name for an entire hide. 

ll. transf. and fg. That which grows out of or 
is produced by any action; the ‘fruit’; a supply 
produced or appearing. 

3878 Furxe Confut, Doct. Purg. (1577) 424 The latter 
end of this chapter hath one croppe of his olde custome. 
1887 Afir~, Mag., Alalin v, Insteade of rule hee reapes the 
crop of thrall. 1590 Spenser /,Q.1.iv.47 When..1..hop’d 
to reape the crop of all my care. 1680 Otway //tst. Carus 
Marius Prol., Vrom the Crop of his luxuriant Pen. 1799 
Med, Frad. U1. 133 This morning there is a plentiful crop [of 
pustules] on every part of her body. 1830 CunnincHam 
Brit. Paint. 1, 322 The annual academical crop of beardless 

ouths, 1862 Goucsurn ers. Heli, Ww, x. (1873) 335 [This] 

as given rise to a crop of petty discussions. 

12. 7in-mining. The best quality of tin-ore ob- 
tained after dresstng ; more fully crop-ore, -t71. 

1778 W. Price Alin. Cornus. 218 The crop and leavings of 
Tin. The first is the prime Tin, /ér¢. 319 The finest black 
Tin is called the Crop. 1884 Ericusen eae (1888) 348 
Two pits are formed ; in the one nearest the mill the purer 
and heavier part of the ore, or crop, is deposited. 

IV. [f. Crop v.] The act of cropping or its 
result, 

13. The cropping or cutting of the hair short; 
a style of wearing the hair cut conspicuously short ; 
a. closely cropped head of hair. 

1798. Wotcott (P. Pindar) //air Powder Wks. 1812 III, 
289 His Curling-irons breaks and snaps his Combs. . For dead 
is Custom ’mid the world of crops. 1844 Dickens J/ar?. 
Chuz, ii, She wore it [her hair] in a crop, a loosely flowing 
crop. 1853 [see County! 8b] County crop. 1856 J. W. 
Core Afem, Brit. Gen. Penins. War 1. i, 38 Giving up the 
time-honoured powder and queue, and wearing a crop. 
1878 Punch 1.21 Newgate crop. | 

14. A mark made by cropping the ears of animals ; 
an ear-mark. 

1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 1007/4, 39 fat sheep..cropped in both 
ears; but the farther ear is a St ollow crop. 1887 Scrién. 
Afag. II. 508/2 Crop, an ear-mark. 

+15, A crop-eared animal ; a person who wears 
his hair cropped. (In quot. 1811 = Croppy 2), 

1689 Loud. Gaz. No. 2422/4 And also a sorrel Crop. @ 1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Crop, one with very short Hair ; 
also a Horse whose Ears are cut. /id., Prickear'd Fellow, 
a Crop, whose Ears are longer than his Hair. r8rx E. 
Lysacut Poems 97 ‘That's true’ says the Sheriff, ‘ for 
plenty of crops Already I’ve seen on the pavement.’ 

16. A oe cropped or cut off from the end, 

1874 J. A. Puiturs Elem, Metal, (1887) 367 The rails are 
sawn to the proper length, giving a short piece orcrop from 
eitherend. 1890 Nature 2 Oct. 555 Steel rails occasionally 
fail at the ends owing to insufficient ‘crop’ being cut off the 
rolled rail. 

b. Applied to certain cuts of meat, 

a 1825 Forsy Voc. E, Augiia, Crop..a joint of pork, com- 
monly called the spare-rib, 1868 C. J. Arxinson Cleveland 
Gioss., Crop, a joint cut from the ribs of an Ox, and with the 
bones shortened. 1880 Weaster Suff., Crop, the region 
above the shoulder in the ox. . : 

17. The noise made by an animal in cropping 
grass, ete. (Cf Crump.) 

185x Mayne Rein Scalp Hunt. iv. 29 The ‘crop, crop’ of 
our horses shortening the crisp grass. 4 

18. Adin. and Geol, +a. The cropping up or out 
ofa stratum, vein, etc. Obs. b. An outcrop. 

1679 [see Crop. 10], 1719 StRAcHEVIin Phil, Trans. XXX, 
968 For Discovery of Coal, they first search for the Crop, 
which .. sometimes appears to the Day, as they term it. 
1789 J. Wittiams Nat, fist. Min, Kingd. (x8x0) I. 116, I 
have traced the crops or outward extremities of these coals. 
1879 Dixon }indsor I. ii. 11 A crop of rock, starting from 
a crest of rock. 

19. (Sce quot.) ee 

1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Crop..a fixed weight in 
different localities for sugar, tobacco, and other staples. .the 
usual recognized weight of a crop-hogshead of tobacco is 
from r000 to 1300 Ibs, nett. 

20. Neck and crop: see NECK. 

V.. attrib. and Comb. ; 

421. attrib, Having the ears, hair, etc. cropped. 

1663 Perys Diary x May, Galloping upon a little crop 
black nag. 1788 Saran Fiecpinc Ophelia 11.i, Thad rather 
have. my crop horse. 1825 Locxuart Let. 24 Aug. in Liye 
Scott, They have crop heads, shaggy, rough, bushy. i 

22. Comb., as (sense 1) crop-like, -shaped adjs. ; 
(senses 8-9) crop-farming, -land; crop-producing 
adj. : parasynthetic, as cvop-headed, -haired, -nosed, 
-tailed; + crop-doublet, a short doublet ; crop- 
hide, a hide, esf. a cow- or ox-hide, tanned whole 
and untrimmed ; crop-leather (see quot.) ; crop- 
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ore (see 32) ; + crop-side, thc outcrop ofa stratum 
on a slope; crop-sole, sole leathcr obtained from 
crop-hides ; crop-tin (see 12); crop-wall (.S.), 
the crop of the wall (cf. 6); +crop-weed, thc 
knapwecd, Centaurea nigra; crop-wood (dial.), 
the branches lopped off a felled tree. Also Crop- 
EAR, -EARED, -SICK. 

1640 Survey Const, Afaid 1. i. (D.), Hospitality went out 
of fashion with *crop-doublets and cod-pieces. 1887 Con- 
temp. Rev. May 701 Southern Minnesota has outlived the 
wheat growing and *crop-farming period. 1879 F. W. 
Rowinson Coward Consc. . xxi, He glanced .. ata *crop- 
haired individual. 1842 Brownixe Cavalier Tunes ii, Bid- 
ding the *crop-headed Parliament swing. 1794 Hutt Ad- 
vertiser 20 Sept. 4/1 Leather ..*Crop Hides for Cutting. 
B02 Hud! Packet 28 Sept. 2/2 A good assortment of horse, 
calf, and crop hides. 1846 MeCuttocn Acc. Brit. Empire 
(1854) 1. 21x Thousands of acres of *crop-land are sometimes 
Inid under water. 2858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Crop- 
leather, Crops, leather made from thin cow hides, used 
chiefly for poe and light walking-shoes. 1839 Tonp Cycd. 
II. 970/2 The cesoph us..expanded into a large *crop- 
shaped bag. 1717 E. Bartow Surv. Tide (1722) 11 The 
Water. descending from the *Crop-side is lodg'd therein, 
1824 Mechanics Mag. No. 43. 238 The best method of 
finishing or striking *cropsole leather. 1881 Chicago Times 
11 June, The largest advance in leather has been in cro 
sole, 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2427/4 One black brinded Pull. 
Bitch, crop [ar'd, “crop Tailed, black Mouth 'd. 1884 
Times (Weekly ed.) 29 Aug. 14/2 The... crop-tailed little 
Kerry nag. 1892 lack. S/ag. Oct. 481 The timbers. .went 
down open to the *Crap-wa' or angle at the caves, 31597 
Gerarvr /ferbad App. to ‘Table, *Crop weed is Jacea nigra. 
1884 Hottaxp Cheshire Gloss., Crop, or “Crop-wood, the 
branches of a felled tree. 

Crop (krpp), v. Forms: 3-6 croppe, (6 cropp), 
6-9 dial, crap, 7 crope, 4- crop. [f. Crop sé.] 

1. trans. To cut off or remove the ‘crop’ or head 
of (a plant, tree, etc.); to poll, to lop off the 
branches of (a tree). 

arzzg cincr. BR. 86 pte widt bet sprutted ut ae betere 
pet me hine ofte cropped. 1399 Pod. Poems (Rolls) 1. 363 
Crop hit welle, and hold hit lowe, or elles hit wolle be wilde. 
@ ae Pallad, on Ifush. y. 92 So cropped for to sprynge he 
wol not ceese. 1523 Fitziters. //ush. § 132 Vf a tree be 
heded and vsed to be lopped and cropped at every .xii. or 
.xvicyeresende. 1688 R. Homme Asmoury un. 85/2 A Tree is 
. cropped, when all its Boughs are cut off. 1881 O..fordshire 
Gloss, Sufp., Crap, to crop or trim hedges. 1884 Cheshire 
Goss, Crop, to cut the branches froma felled tree. | 

2. To pluck off, remove, or detach (any terminal 
parts of a plant) ; to snip off (twigs, leaves, etc.). 

¢1420 Pallad, on Husb, it. 415, 1 must..ther it growed, 
croppe a plante of peche. 1579 Spenser Shick. Cal. Feb. 
58 My budding braunch thou wouldest cropp. 161x Brace 
Ezek, xvii. 4 Hee cropt off the top of his yong twigs. 1693 
Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. Dict., To crop, is to 
break or pinch of useless Branches without cutting. 1726 
Leon Albert's Archit, I.24a, Leaves of Trees cropt inthe 
wane of the Moon, 

b. To gather, pluck, pick, or cull (a fruit, flower, 
or other produce of a plant). arch. or dal. 

¢ 1450 Myrc x502 Hast pow I-come in any Sty And cropped 
3erus of corne ie by. 41593 SHaks. Rick. //, ut. i. 134 To 
crop at once a too-long wither'd flowre. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
v. 68 O Fruit Divine, Sweet of thy self, but much more 
sweet thus cropt. 1680 Otway Orffanz iv. vii, A cruel 
Spoiler came, Cropt this fair Rose. 1809 CAMPBELL Gertr. 
Wyom.w. xxxvii, The hand is gone that cropt its flowers. 

ce. Said of animals biting off the tops of plants 
or herbage in feeding ; also aésol. 

1362 Lanoi P, P72, A. vu. 35 Pei comen in-to my croft, And 
croppen iny Whete. a 1500 Alourning of Hare (Hartshorn 
Afetr, Tales 1829), 1 dar not sit to croppe on hawe, 1583 
Stasyvuurst Aenets i. (Arb.) 77 Neere, we viewd,.goats.. 
cropping carelesse, not garded of heerdman. 1644 Quarcrs 
Barnabas & B. 70 Sheep .. that crop the springing grass. 
1697 Drvpen Virg. Past. x. 9 Sing, while my Cattel crop 
the tender Browze. 1717 Pore //iad x1. 686 As the slow 
Beast..Crops the tall Harvest. 1850 Lyxcu Theo. Trin. v. 
8o, [1] listened to the browse of the sheep as they cropped 
the grass. 
oe a. To fced on, eat. Ods. Cf. L. carpere. 

1377 Lanot. ?. PZ B. xv. 394 Makometh .. Daunted a 
dowue and day and nys3te hir fedde; Pe corne bat she cropped 
he caste it in his ere. 

3. To gather as a crop ; to reap. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster 1. i, Or crooked sickles crop the 
ripen’d eare. 1608 MippLeTon Peacemaker Wks. 1886 VIII, 
329 The frolic countryman opens the fruitful earth, and 
crops his plenty from her fertile bosom. 1870 Lower. 
Among wy Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 310 He not only sowed in it 
the seed of thought .. hut cropped it for his daily bread. 

4. fig. (from 1 to 3). To cut off, lop off; to reap. 

1549 CHALONER Erasnrus on Folly Pija, Those who 
through the divells instinction dooe go about to croppe 
Peters patrimonie. 1594 SHAKS. Rich. ///, t ii, 248 On me 
That cropt the Golden prime of this sweet Prince. 1659 
Vulg. Errors Cens. 49 Too tender a bud to be cropp’d by 
Death. 1660 R. Coke Fustice Vind. 4 Sophiats!s Cropping: of 
theinventions of other Men. 1837 Cartyie £”. Rev IIL. v. 
iii, By the hundred and the thonsand, men's lives are cropt. 

5. intr. To bear or yield a crop or crops; also 


with compl. i 
1606 Suaxs. Ant. § Ci. u. ii. 233 She made great Cesar 
lay his sword to bed, He ploughed her, and she cropt. 1839 
Stonenouss A xholme 397 No land would crop better than 
this’ mixture of warp and peat earth. 1877 Blackmore 
Cripps iii, 18 Oakleaf potatoes.. warranted to beat the ash- 
lea e a fortnight, and to crop tenfold as much. 
6. frans. To cause to bear a crop; to sow or 
lant with a crop; to raise crops on. 
[1573 Tussme Hisd, (1878) 44 Few after crop a but 
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noddies andsuch.] 1607 Redat. Disc. in Arb. Capi. Smith's 
Wes. p. xlix, A plaine lowe grownd prepared for seede, part 
wherof had ben lately cropt. 1792 A. Youne Trav. France 
(1794) IL. x. 28 A field, entirely cropped with mulberries. 
31844 Frul. R. Agric. Soc, V. 1. 162 It is usually cropped on 
the four-field or Norfolk course. 1868 Rocers Pol. Econ, 
xxii. (1876) 293 More land would be cropped witb barley. 

7, To cut off the top or extremity of (the ears, 
tail, ctc.), to cut off short; ¢sf. to cut the ears of 
animals as a means of identification, and of per- 
sons as a punishment. 

1607 Torseu, Four.f. Beasis (1673) 172 Stayeth his crying 
by cropping off the head. 1611 Stans. Cymé. ni. 14 Nor 
crop the eares of them. 1724 Swirt Riddle, My skin he 
flay'd, my hair he cropt. 1796 Br. Watson Afol. Bible 257 
Having their ears cropt for perjury. 1836 W. Irvine Astorta 
11. 36 As soonas a horse was purch: | his tail was cropped. 
1864 H. Aixswortu John Law w. vii. (1881) 212 That .. 
puppy ought to have had his ears cropped for his im- 
pertinence. i 

8. spec. a, To cut or clip short the cars, etc. of 
(an animal, person, ctc.). 

1578 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 396 One are 
«.mare, crapped on the further yeare, 1978 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1007/4, 39 fat sheep .. cropped in both Tears. 1764 Footr 
Patrons. i, And so get cropped for a libel. 1787 ‘G. Gasi- 
pavo' Acad. Horscmen (1809) 24 A horse's ears cannot well 
be too long .. Were he cropt, and tbat as close as we some: 
times see them now a days, [etc.}. 

b. To cut the hair of (a person) close. 

319796 Hxil Advertiser 21 May 4/4 To crop, or not to crop, 
that is the question ..and by a crop to say we end ‘The 
head-ach. 1868 Cartyte Fredé. Gt.(1865) 1. 1v. xi. 42 Crop 
him, my jolly Barber; close down to the accurate standard. 

ce. To clip the nap of (cloth); to shear. 

1712 Pmplied in Croprrr? 2). 1839 Cartyte Chartism 
vill. 168 The Saxon kindred burst forth into cotton-spinning, 
cloth-cropping. 1879 Cassed/s Techn. Educ. 1. 343/1 Cloth 
is usually ‘ raised ‘ twice and ‘cropped’ several times. 

a. To cut down the margin of (a book) closely. 

1824 Diaoin Libr. Comp. 378 Copies are usually cropt. I 
never saw it uncut. 1885 C. Prummer Fortescue's Abs. & 
Lim, Mon, Introd. 88 ‘The manuscript .. has been a good 
deal cropped by the binder. 

e. (See quot.) 

1851 GaeEnwett Coal-lrade Terms Northumb. Durh.20 
Crop..to leave a portion of coal at the bottom of a seam in 
working. | | AA 

9. In mining districts (Durham, S. Wales, etc.) : 
To dock, to fine. 

3 Labour Commission, Glossary of Terms, 

10. intr. Alin. and Geol. Ofa stratum, vein, etc. : 

To come wf to the surface; to come out and ap- 
pear on the side of a slope, etc. 
, 1665 D. Duotry Metal, Martis (1854)27 The Coles Ascend. 
ing, Basseting, or as the Colliers term it, Cropping up even 
unto the superfices of the earth. 1679 Prot Staffordsh. 
(1686) 130 The coal which has cropt to the same point of its 
first diping..before it has reach't the surface and cropt out, 
has taken another dip agreeable to the first, and then again 
another crop agreeable to the former. 1698 St. Crater in 
Phil. Tras. XX. 379 A Vein of Bitumen or Naphtha that 
cropes (as the Miners call it)only here. 1793 7vans. Soc. 
Enc. Arts X. 136 Where tbe different strata or measures 
crop out. 31858 Lyett £lem. Geol. v. (ed. 5) 55 The ridges 
of the beds in the formations a, b,c, come out to the day, or, 
as the miners say, crop oxt on the sides of a valley. 1880 
Academy 26 June 468 The mainland has a foundation of 
older rock which crops up in many places. 

b. fig. To crop up: to come up or tum up un- 
expectedly or incidentally, in the field of action, 
conversation, or thought. 

3844 Disrartl Coningséy i. vi, We shall have new men 
cropping up every session. (1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men 
1. it. 143 The subject .. having once cropped up in Exeter 
College common-room, 

c. fig. To crop out (rarely forth): to come 
out, appear, or disclose itself incidentally. 

1849 5, R. Maittanp £ss. 288 The charge against the 
prisoner .. crops ont in the sequel. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. 1. (1856) 486 Some of their superstitions, which crop 
out now nnd then through their adopted faith. 1868 
Brownine Ring & BR. t1.174 All such outrages crop forth 
I the course of nature, 

11. To remove the crop of (a eu 

1741 Compl. Fam. Piece \. ii 139 Pull, crop, and draw 
your Pidgeons. 

12. To crop the causey (Sc.): to take or keep the 
‘crown of the causey’, to walk boldly in the 
ccntre or most conspicuous part of the street. 

ar6zo Spatpina Troub, Chas. I (1792) 1. 176 All the 
Covenanters now proudly crop the cawsy. 1887 Batiocu 
Pynours iv. 34 The merchant burgesses as a class proudly 
cropt the causey. 

rop, var. of Crap 36.2 

Crop, crope, obs. pa.t. and pa. pple. of CREEP. 

Cropar, obs. form of CRUPPER. 

Crope, v.: see CroaPE, Croup. 

+Crop-ear. Oés. [Cf Crop sd, 21, 7.7.) An 
ear that has becn cropped; hence, a crop-earcd 
animal or person. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. /V,n. iit. 72 What Horse? a Roane, 
accrop eare, is it not. 1618 RowLanps Sacred Afem. 49 He 
made a crop-eare of the High-Priests man. 1694 Lond. Gas, 
No. 3014/4 A little..Grayhound bitch, with crop Ears. 
Vanarucu False Friend iu. ii, See that crop-ear there, that 


vermin, that wants to eat at a table would set his master’s 
mouth a-watering | 


Coe (krg-piic:id), a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
1. Maving the ears cropped ; ¢sf. in dogs, horses, 
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etc., as a means of identification, and in persons 
as a punishment. 

1530 Wells Wills (1890) 194, ij cropyired heyfers. 3626 B. 

onson Masque of Owls, A crop-eard scrivener, this... He 
( d his beth tn his purse. , 16: Bh ope Ae al Gee. 

1673) 430 Crop-ear'd too, like Irish Nags. 1 . Gaz. 
No. 4234/4 A Black Dutch Dog, crop Far'd. 1841 Lytron 
Nt. § Morn... i, He purchased a crop-eared Welsh cob. 

2. Having the hair cut short, so that the cars arc 
conspicuous. 

This and related terms (cf. quot. 1641-2 in Crorreo 4), 
applied to the Puritans or ‘Round-heads’, were probably 
intended by their opponents to associate them with those 
whose ears bad been cut off as a punishment. 

1680 Wooo Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 11. 477 Others say he 
was a crop-ear'd rogue, azz7oo B. E. Dict. Candi. Crew, 
Crop-ear'd-Fellow, whose Hair is so short it won't hide his 
Ears. 1760 Foote Afinor 1, The sleek, crop-eared prentice. 
1816 Scotr Old Mort. viii, If 1 were to give the law, never 
a crop-ear'd cur of the whole pack should bark in a Scotch 
pulpit. a 1839 Prarp /’ocms (1864) 1. 354 Out on the crop- 
eared boor, That sent me with my standard on foot from 
Marston Moor. 

Cropen, obs. pa. pple. of CREEP. 

Croper(e, -ier, -ore, -our, obs. ff. of CRurrer. 

Crop-fa:ll, a. [f. Crop sb, 1-2 + Fur..] Hav- 
ing the crop or stomach filled ; filled to repletion. 

1632 Mitton L‘ Allegro 113 And crop-full out of doors he 
flings Ere the first cock his Matin rings. 1801 5) orting 
Mag. XVM. 121 Not having received that crop-full surfeit 
that you have. 1846 Laxpor /mag. Conv. Wks. 1. 68 Let 
poets be crop-full of jealousy. 

Cropless (kryplés), a. [f. Cuop sb. + -LESS.] 
Without a crop; having no erp 

1843 Hooo Ans. Paxper iv, What's weather to the 
cropless? You Don't farm. 1855 Maccittivray Nat. 
Hist. Dee Side 286 The brown peat forms the soil, crumbled 


and cropless, 

+Cropling. Os. Aninferior kind ofstock-fish. 

3274 Stat. de Poltria et Pisce, Lib. Horn fol. 312, 313 fin 
Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype 1720) If. v. xxvii. 366/2, Anno 
1274, Saving a Cropling of which three of the better sort 
for 14.] 1662 Stat. Ireland (1765) 11. 449 Croplings, the 
hundred, containing six score 13°. 44. 

Cropon, -oun, ctc.: scc Cnovron, rump. 

Cronnes (krppt), #~/. 2. Also cropt. ff Crop 
v. and sb, + -ED.]) 

1. Cut off ; cut short ; plucked, lopped, pruned. 

158 Puarr Aneid. vi.(R.\, Lothly croppid nose. 1623 
Drumm. or Hawtn. Flowers of Sion (Rd Like a crop’d rose 
that languishing doth fade. 1687 Lond, Gaz. No. 2289/7 A 
plain brown cropt Nag. 1856 R. W. Procter Barber's 
Shop xxi. (1883! 209 [They] shook their cropped heads in the 
faces of the dainty i 


vallers, 

2. Sowed or planted with crops. 

1840 T. A. Trotiore Summ. Brittany 1. 189 The flat and 
richly cropped district of tbe marshes. 

3. Having a crop. Chiefly in comd., as full- 
cropped. 

1486 Bk, Si. Albans Avjb, Ye shallsay yowre hawke is 
full goorged and not cropped. 

4. Comb. + Cropped-cared = CROP-EARED 2. 

1641-2 D. Lewis in Rushw. ist. Coll. (1721) 1V. 1th L 
482 A company of prick-eared and cropt-eared Rascals. 

Croppen, -in, north. dial. pa. pple. of CREEP. 


breed of pigeons having the power of greatly dis- 
tending or puffing up their crops; a pouter. 

1655 V aucey eet be Cropers, Carryers, Runts. 
31678 Ray Wiliughby's Ornith. n. xv. $2 Pigeons. .croppers, 
so called because they can and usually do by attracting the 
nir blow up tbeir crops to that strange bigness that they 
exceed the bulk of the whole body beside. 1774 Gotosm. 
Nat. Hist, (1862) LL.1v, viii. 126, 18g0 E. S. Dixon in Teget- 
meier Pigeons v. Gis). 54 Pouters .. Provincially they are 
called Croppers. a aily News 7 Jan. 3/4 Those Norwich 
croppers are not half so puffed up as they seem. 

ro‘pper’. [f. Cror sd, or 7, +-FR.] 

1. One who or that which crops. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 84 A Cropper, dectmator, 1881 Sat. 
Rev No. 1319. ie One can imagine Cicero. .imploring the 
hinder to leave the rough edges, and imploring in vain.. 
But. . binders were often slaves, and an angry amateur would 
throw the cropper to feed the lampreys. 

2. A workman who shears the nap of cloth; a 
cloth-shearer ; also, a machine for doing this. 

1711 THoresay Diary (1830) TH. 89 A fund for the aged 
and poor ee at 2d or 4d per cloth. 1888 F, Pret 
Ludiites 42 The disconteoted croppers of Liversedge. 

3. One who raiscs a crop, or successive crops. 

Locally in U.S, and elsewhere used more or less specifically: 
see quots, 

1573 Tusser AYusé. (1878) 44 What croppers bee here learne 
to see. /éid. 50 Though breadcorne rnd drinkcorn such 
croppers do stand ; couat peason or brank, as a comfort to 
land. 2850 Jrul, R. Agric. Soc, X1, 1, 727 The land is 
occupied by tenants called Croppers, wbo pay rents amount- 
ing to s/, or 6/. per acre, which tbey are enabled to pay by 
never letting the land lie idle, and growing crops of vegetables 
in rapid succession, which they to the 
1886 Q. Rev. Oct. 109 A cropper hires for two years, at a 
low rent from a squatter, a bit of waste land, undertaking to 
clear it and grow wheat upon it. After this it is ready for 
English grass, To succeed, a cropper must work hard with 
his own hands, 1889 Farmer Dict. Amer., Cropper, a farmer 
on commission, the consideration being. calculated by the 
proprietor on the basis of the crop procued. . 

4. A plant which yields a crop. (Usually with 
qualification.) 

1845 Jrul. R. Agric. Soc, V1. 1. 952 The best croppers 
for feeding cattle. 1882 Garden ie fon. 19/3 Apples and 
Pears. .hhaving the stamp of excellent croppers, 


Cotas 1 (krp-par), [f Crop sd.!+-Eri] A- 


ristol market.” 


CROP-SICK. 


5. Comb, Cropper-worker: One who works a 

cropping-machinc (for cloth). 

1 Labour Commission, Glossary of Terms. 

ro‘pper 3, [perh. from phrase eck and crop.] 
collog. A heavy fall; usually in phr. come (fall, 
gelya at ; often fig. 

1868 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamnia liii. 244 [He] rode at an 
impracticable fence, and got a cropper for bis pains. 1877 
H. A. Leveson Sport Many Lands 464 My horse put his 
foot in a hole and came down a cropper. . 

Cropper‘. Printing. The name given to a 
small printing-machine, the Minerva platen, after 
HH, S. Cropper, the inventor (1866). Also attrib., 
as cropper-hand, -machine. 

3892 Datly News 23 Sept. 8/6, Printers’ Advt., Cropper 
hand wants work. 

Cropper(e, obs. form of CRUPPER. 

Croppin, -ing, 4. Sc. Also crap-. The 
crop or craw of a tow]; also, ¢ransf. the stomach. 

1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov, (1776) 40(Jam.), I never leo’d meat 
that craw‘d in my crapine. 1822 Hoce Perils of Man 11. 
190 (Jam.) Jocks crappin began to craw. 

Cropping (krepin), v/. sb. [f Crop v. + 
-ING ay The action of the vb. Crop. 

1. The action of polling or pruning ; 
ing of the crop, etc. 

1616 Suri. & Mark. Country Farme sso The cropping 
or gathering of this Maslin. 1705 HickeRINGILL Priest 
craft Wks, 1716 HI. 193 Answer it all with a cropping of 
Ears, Pillory [etc.} 2855 MotLey Dutch Rep. (186 34 I. 229 
The cropping of the ears or the slitting of nostrils .. prac- 
tised upon the Puritan fathers of New England. 1870 H. 
Macmitcan Bible Teach. iii, 56 Blossoms..are often pre- 
vented from forming by the cropping of animals. 

b. The shearing of cloth; also attrib. 

3835 Ure Philos. Mavnf. 131 The cropping or shearing- 
machine. /éid. 197 Sbearing, or Cropping, is the next 
operation. 1888 F. Pre. Risings of Luddites 10 The old 
method of fiaishing by hand, or Cropping as it was called. 

c. concr. That which is cropped; the wood 


lopped from trees, etc. 

1768 Case of Jeffry Ruffle (Erskine v. Ruffle & Brewster) 7 
The Defendant ..had ten loads of croppings In the same 
year. 1798 Hull Advertiser 10 Oct. 4/1 Green lanes where 
"3 poor ass may light of good croppings. 

. The raising of crops from land; also crops 
collectively. 

1806 Gaseiteer Scol. (ed. 2) 317 The farmers. .by incessant 
cropping, have reduced the land toa sortof caput mortunnt, 
1861 Zies 27 Sept., A climate more favourable to tbe 
growth of grass and green cropping. 

3. Afin. and Geol. The rising of strata to the 
surfacc; the portion of a stratum which appears 
on the surface, an out-crop; (fig. the act of rising 
into view or into prominence. Also with uf, out, 

1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 129 Their rise, croping or 
basseting. 1831 J. Hopasox in J. Raine Afem, (1858) II, 210 
On a slope of the croppings of the lowest beds of the monn- 
tain limestone. 1847 Emerson Refr. Men, Shaks, Wks, 
(Bohn) I, 355 The cropping out of tbe original rock. ’ 

Cro‘pping, #//. 4. [-ina2.] | That crops (in 
various senses of the verb. ici 

3851 Beck's Florist Sept. 197 Natural cro ping clefts, an 
romantic rocky spots. 1888 Baily News 17 Get, 4/5 The best 
cropping apple in existence is Keswick. 

a Gro‘ppy 1, Ods. rare. [dim. of Crop sé, 1-2.] 
Throat, stomach, maw. 

a 129 SKELTON EL Rummyng 561 This ale, sayde she, ts 
noppy. . It coleth well my copePy 

Croppy? (krepi). | [1. Cror sb, 13 0r v. Bb] 
Onc who has his hair cropped short; applied 
esp. to the Irish rebels of 1798, who wore their hatr 
cut very short as a sign of sympathy with the F rench 


Revolution. 

1798 Ballad in Madden Lit, Rem. Uniled Irishmen (1887) 
122 Down Croppy, down Orange, down great, and down 
small. ¢x80r nt itive Loyalist in Eng. Hist. Rev. 
July (2886) 539 Several of them. .swore they would die with 
me or make the ‘Croppies lie down’, alluding to a loyal 
song in which the rebel party was so styled. 1861 May 
Const, [Hisi. (1863) TH. xvi. 536 The wretched ‘croppies ‘were 
scourged, pitch-capped, picketed..and shot. | 
g The following Ap pens in Dictionaries. 

184 Hatiiwentr, Cropfy, a Roundhead. 1873 Stun, 
Dict., Croppie, a person who has had his hair cut, or croppe. 
in prison. Formerly those who had been cropped (i. ¢. ha 
their ears cut off and their noses slit) by the public execu. 
tioner were called crvppies; thea tbe Puritans received the 
reversion of the title. 

+Cro:pshin. Oés. Another form of copshen, 
Corrton, a herring of inferior quality. ‘ 

1599 Nasue Lenten Sluffe 63 It was but a cropshin, (one 
of the refuse sort of Herrings,) and this Herring or this 
Cropshin was sensed ..in the smoake. 3601 B. Jonson 
Poetaster ts. ii, Th’ art in the right, my venerable Cropshin. 

Cro‘p-sick, 2. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Cror sb. 1-2 
+ SICK a.] Disordered in stomach, ¢s/. as a result 
of excess in cating and drinking. Often jig. . 

1624 Mippteton Gane at Chess 11. ji, My merit doth 
begin to be crop-sick For want of other titles. a 1625 Boys 
Whe. (1629) 400, People, who being Crop-sicke, doc not 
hunger after the rigbteousnesse of s kingdome. 1703 
Ouverin PRL Trans. XX1H. 1408 A Prussian Boor ; who 
being Crop-sick .. thrust the Haft of his Knife down his 
Throat, 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) VI. 350 A man in 
ill health, and crop-sick. 1845 2/ackzu, Mag. L IIL, 369 In 
his appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober, Philip cannot, 
crop-sick, but nauseate the thought, 1878 Cunmbrid, Gloss. 
Crop-sick, disordered in the stomach. 


the gather- 


CROP-WARD, 


Hence Cro*p-sickness. 

1654 WHitLock Zootomia 126 One that scarce kuew any 
but Crop-sicknesse. 1788 V. Kxox Winter Even, 1. ua. it. 
24t As soon as they were recovered of their own crop- 
sickness. 

Cropure, obs. form of CruprEr. 

+ Crop-ward. Obs. rave—'. [f. Crop sb. 4 + 
-WARD.] In phr. Zo che crop-ward=towards the 
‘crop’ or top (of a tree). 

e425 Lancu. P. Pe. C. xtx. 108 (MS, T.) Elde clomb to 
the cropward. 

Cropyn, obs. var. of CRovron. 

Croquet (krdwke, -ki), sd. [Supposed to be a. 
NorthFr. croguet, dial. form of crochet, dim. of crec, 
crocke crook, found in ONF, in sense of ‘ shepherd’s 
crook ’ (Du Cange s.v. crochetum, Littré and Hatz- 
fcld s, v. Croche¢); and used in some modern F. 


dialects in sense of ‘ hockey-stick ’, 

Authorities for this use of croquet in Brittany are given by 
Dr. Prior Notes on Croguet (1872) 1/2. In The Reader of 
29 Oct. 1864, F. J. Foot, of the Geological Survey, stated 
that the game had been played under this name (though this 
is perhaps doubtful) near Dublin in 1834-5: see also quot. 
1877. From Ireland the game and name were introduced 
into Eagbad in 1852, where between 1858 and 1872 Croquet 
attained great popularity.] . . 

1. A game played upon a lawn, in which wooden 
balls are driven by means of wooden mallcts 
through iron arches or ‘ hoops’ fixed in the ground 
in a particular order. 

It resembles more or less the ancient game of Ciosu, and 
the more recent one of Patt-matt, in both of which a ball 
lad to be driven through an arch or hoop, iu the former by 
a spade-shaped éeyted, m the latter by a mallet. 

1858 Field x0 July 33/3 There is no game which has made 
such rapid strides in ate county (Co. Meath] within a few 
years as croquet. /éid. 27 Nov. 437/2 The game [croquet]. . 
was introduced into the North of Ireland some twelve years 
ago from a French convent. 1862 Trottori Small Ho. 
aed ii, ‘I haven’t had a game of croquet yet’, said 
Mr. Crosbie. 1864 Daily Tcé. 4 June, Croquet, a fashionable 
game everywhere, is adopted permancntly at Cambridge. 
1877 Encycl Brit. V1. 608 Mr. Dickson, an ivory turner of 
Gracechurch Street, London, remembers having inade a 
set of croquet implements for Ireland over 40 years ago. 

2. The action of croqtieting a ball in the game of 


croquet (see CROQUET z.). 

1874 J. D. Hearn Crogueé Player 8 This hitting of one 
ball by another... (and] the consequent ‘croquct’, in which 
the two balls are placed together, and struck so as to move 
them both, /éid. 14 ‘To croquet, or take croquet. 

3. attrib, and Comb. as croguet-ground, -hoop, 
-mallet, -match, -player, etc. 

1868 Ditke Greater Brit. 1.246 Few with flat ground 
enough for more than..a quarter of a croquet-ground. 
1879 E. Garretr House by Works 1. 128 To put in an ap- 
pearance at the Pride’s next croquet match. 

Croquet (krdwke, -ki), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
croqueted (krduked) ; also croqueed, -éd, -ed, 
[f prec. sb.] In the game of croquet: To drive 
away a ball, after hitting it with one’s own, by 
placing the two in contact and striking one’s own 
ball with the mallet. (¢razs. and aéso/.) 

1858 Field 2x Aug. 148/3 He may croquet any number of 
balls. 1864 Miss Yonce 7yiad IL. 123 Ethel would just have 
to be croquéd all through by her partner. 1874 J.D. Heatu 
Croquet Player 35 In this, the striker's or rear ball passes, 
and goes a longer distance than the other or croqueted ball, 

|| Croquette (kroke't). Also8 croquet. [F., 
f. croguer to crackle under the teeth, to crunch.] 
A ball or mass of rice, potato, or finely minced 
meat or fish, seasoned and fried crisp. 

1706 Putiirs (ed. Kersey), In Cookery, Croquets are a 
certain Compound made of delicious Stuff'd Meat, some of 
the bigness of an Egg, and othersof a Walnut. 1869 J. 
Grant Secret Disp. 161 A dinner of shee (which is identically 
Scotch broth), croquettes, with purée of bect-root, 1883 
Harper's Mag. Apr. 654/1 Croquettes of canned salmon. 

| Grore (krée1). Anglo-[ndian. Also 7 carror, 
kraur, courou, kourou, crou, crow. [ad. IlindT 
kdréy, krér:—Prakrit krog?, Skr. oti] Ten 
tnillions, or one hundred lakhs (usually of Tape a: 

1609 Hawkins in Purchas Pilgrims I. 216 (¥.) The King's 
yeerely Income of his Crowne Land is fiftie 
every Crou is an hundred Leckes, 1» 
Tavernier's Trav, us. 1. ii. 22, 100000 Roupies make a 
Lekke. 190000 Lekks make a Kraur. 1696 Ovincron Voy. 
Suraté 189 (Y.) A kourou is an hundred thousand lacks, 
1953 Hanway Trav, (1762) II. xiv. v. 362 xofe, A crore is an 
hundred lacks, or one million two Riaied and fifty thousand 
pounds. 1859 Lane Wand, India 109, I would give a crore of 
rupees (one million sterling) to see her only for one moment. 
1876 A. Arnoxp in Contemp. Kev, June 42 His father had 
five Persian crores of soldiers (2,500,000,men). 

Crosbite, var. CRossBITE Oés., to cheat. 

Croscrist, the Cross of Christ, Cross-row, or 
Alphabet: see Cross sé. 4b. 

+Crose, croce. Ods. Also 5 croos, (cros), 

5-6 ecrosse. [a. OF. croce (pronounccd krotsa), in 
Roland 11th c.; from 14th c. onward crosse; cor- 
responding to Pr. crossa, OSp. crosa, It. croccia:— 
late L. type *croccia, croccea, a derivative of late 
L. *croceus, It. crocco, in F. croc crook, hook. (See 
Croc.) Cf. the various med.L. forms for ‘ pastoral 
crook’ or ‘episcopal staff’? in Du Cange, croca, 
crogua, crocea, ¢rocia, croccia, crochia, crossa, 
crossea. In English there was a doublet form 


rou of Rupias, 
J. Privuips 
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CrocHEe from Norman French. ‘These words are 
quite distinct from L. ¢v#x Cross, and its deriva- 
tives, with which they have never been confused in 
any Romanic language: thus OF, croce and crois 
(ernuis), mod.F, crosse and croix, Pr. crossa and crotz, 
OSp. crosa and cris, It. croccéa and créce, med. L. 
eroceia and crux. In ME. also, eroce was quitc 
distinct from croés, croys, croyce 3 but after the Norse 
form of the latter word, cros, Cross, prevailed, 
there was a tendency for croce and cross to run to- 
gether as crosse, which resulted in the obsolescence 
of croce. (See copious cxamples by Rev. J. T. 


Fowler in Archvologia LI. } 

1. The pastoral staff or crook of a bishop or 
abbot; a crosier. 

€1330 R, Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 8921 He gaf.. 
Croces {v. 7. kroces] riche to clerkes of pris.. York he gaf 
toseint Saunson. 1377 Lanes. 2/2 D. viii. 94 A bisschopes 
crosse [C. xf. 92 croce], Is hoked in pat one ende to halie 
meu fro helle. A _pyke is on pat potente to pulte adown pe 
wikked. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 473, Croces. 
¢ 1430 Pilger, Lyf Manhode mi, vi. (1869) 139 Of a bishoppes 
eroos (7, 7, croce] he made his howwe and his pikoyse. 
Pikoise was the sharpe ende, and howwe was the krookede 
end. ¢ 1440 /’routp. Parv. 103 Croce of a byschope, peduu, 
cambuca, crocea, 1460 Carcrave Chron. 134 Cani prelatis, 
with here crosses and croses, 1§28 Tinpate Obed, Chr. 
Alan 87 b, Is not that shephardes hoke, the Bisshopes crose, 
a false signe. 1617 Mixsueu Ductor, Croce, is a Shepheards 
Crooke in our old English tongue. Hence the staffe of a 
Bishop. .is called the Crocer, Crocier, or Crosier. 

8. In 16th c., confounded in form with cross. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 31 Which with inyters, crosses, 
and copes, Apere lyke gaye bisshops and popes. /é/i. 56 
Before hym [Wolsey] rydeth two prestes stronge And they 
beare two crosses right longe (/. ¢. a crose as bishop and a 
cross as archbishop]. 1530 Pa.scr. 211/1 Crosse, croix. 
Crosse fora hysshoppe, cresse. 1552 WrioTHEstey Chrox., 
Adlhallows Day, Yhe prebendaries of Pawles left of their 
hoodes, and the Bishops their crosses. 

2. A staff; =CRocHE 2. 

€1386 Cuaucer IW ife's Prod, 484 By seint Joce [v. 7. lose] 
I made hym of the satne wode a croce (so 4 J4S.S., 3 crose]. 
¢ 1400 Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 603/41 Lodtze, a croos. 

3. Comb, Crose-staff, =sensc 1: ch. croster-staff, 
Crosizr 2b. 

1549 Chron. Gr, Friars (Camden) 60 The byshoppe of 
Cauntorbery. .dyd the offes hym sclfe in a cope and no vest- 
ment, nor mytter, nor crosse, but a crose staffe, 1553 Jbid. 
84 Many byshoppes with their myteres on their heddes and 
crose-stavys iu their honddes, 1566 in Peacock Zug. Ch. 
furniture (1866) 71 Banner pooles and crose staves—made 
awaie the same tyme. 

Croser, obs. form of CRosIER. 

Croset, -ette, obs. var. of Cruset, a crucible. 

Crosette (4rch.), var. of CROSSETTE, 

Croshabell. Obs. exc. dial, (See quots.) 

21598 Peete Fests Wks. (Rtldg. 614) (¢i¢2e), How George 
ee a Punk, otherwise called a croshabell. 75d. 616 fu 

talian called a curtezan, in Spain a margerite..now the word 
refined being latest, and the authority brought from. .the 
fruitful county of Kent, they call them croshabell, which is 
a word but lately used. 

Crosier, crozier (krawzio1), Forms: 4-5 
erocer, 4-7 croscr, § croccre, croycer, crosyar, 
5-6 croyser, croiser, 6 crosiar, crosyer, cros- 
sier, -ear, (7 croisier), 6- crosier, 9 crozier. 
{Here two words appcar to be confounded, the 
types of which were respectively OF. crocker, crosster, 
crosser ‘qui porte la crosse’, med.L. croctéérius 
bearer of a crocta, ‘croce’, or ‘crose’, and F, 
crotsier, L. type *eructdrits one who bears or has 
to do with a cross (crix, croix). The Anglo-French 
and ME, forms of these were crocer or croser, and 
croiser, respectively ; but the distinction was lost 
in the 15-16th c., when the words cross and crose 
began to be confounded as ¢vosse: see CrosE, In 
the 16th c. crosier’s or crosier-staff was a common 
term for the cpiscopal crook, borne by the croc- 
arius, and at length the crook itsclf was called 
the croster. Many 19th c. ecclesiastical antiquaries 
have erroncously transferred the name to the cross 
borne before an archbishop. 

Thehistory of the application of cvosier (s) staf and crosier 
to the episcopal crook, is not quite clear. ¢ former ap- 
pellation seems pretty obviously due to the fact that the 
crook or staff was borne by the ‘crocer’ or ‘crosier’, cra- 
ciarius, and the latter use may have been short for cvosier- 
staff (the two words being treated as if in apposition); but 
there is a possibility that both crosrer-stag and crosier are 
due toa vulgar perversion of the L. form crecia. In any 
case, we have to remember that the ME, name Croce, crose 
was now becoming confounded with cross ‘crux’, and that 
some new distinctive term was wanted for the cracéa, which 
was found in crosier-staff and crosier. See Rev, J. T. 
Fowler in Archewologia LIT, On the Use of the Terms 
Crosier, Pastoral Staff, and Cross’.| 

+1. A cross-bearer, onc who bears a cross before 
an archbishop. Oés. (prop. eroiser.) 

(The first quot. may belong to 2; but cf. texts A and By. 12.] 

1393 Lanct. P. PZ Cv 113 Reson reuested ry3t as a 
pope, And conscience his crocer [% 7%. croser, croycer, 
croyser] by-fore be kynge stande. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. [see 
sense 2}. 1483 Cath. Angd., A Croser, cructferarius, crucifer. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 108 aft One syre edward gryme 
that was his croiser put forth his arme wyth the crosse to 
bere of the strocke. 151g in Fiddes Wolsey un, (1726) 201 The 


CROSIERED. 


Bishop of Rochester was Crosier to my Lord of Canterbury 
during the Masse. 1570-6 Lamparpe Peramb. Kent (1826) 
Hg In broade streetes. .their cross-bearers should go togither, 
ue yet in narrow lanes. .the crossier of Canarbais should 
go before..for feare of iustling. 1586 Houtwnsnep freland 
32 The canon law, that admitteth the crosier to beare the 
cross¢ before his archbishop in an other prouince. 1858 J. 
Purcuas Direct. Auglicanum 18 The Archiepiscopal Cross 
is never carried by the Archbishop, but hy one of his 
chaplains chosen to act as Cross-bearer or ‘croyser’. 

+2. The bearer of a bishop’s crook or pastoral 
staff. Ods. (prop. erocer, croser.) 

(Quot. 1380 is placed here, because the date appears to be 
too early for sense 3.) 

[1290 in Jacob Law Dict. s.v. Crociartus, Clericus Episcopi 
Dunelm. quem vulgo Crociarium ejus vocant.] ¢x380 Wyciie 
Is, (1880) 210 3eprelatis..clopen fatte horsis & gaie sadlis 
& bridlis & mytris & croceris wip gold & siluer & precious 
stonys. ¢14.. Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 569/45 Cambucca, a 
busshoppys eros; Caméuccartus, a Croser, £6%2. 603/40 
Podium, a croos. Lodiarius, a Croser.  ¢ 1440 Promp 
Parv, xoq Crocere, croctarius, cambucarius, crucifer, 
Pedarius, cructferarius, c1450 Tio Cookery-ths. 68 pe 
Bisshoppe in pontificalibus; his Croser kneling behinde 
Nim, coped. 1558 Macuyn Diary 171 My lord of London 
crossear, Master Mortuu, on of the gray ames of Powlles. 

+b. Hence, apparently, Croster’s staff, crosier 
staff, the cpiscopal staff or crook. Oés. 

1488 faz, in Archvol, XLV. 119 A miter fora bisshop.. 
and a croyser staffe hed gilte thereto. ¢ igxr sf Aug. Bh 
Amer, (Arb) Introd. 31/1 ‘Vheyr bysshops .. with the croy- 
sers staffe and rynges. 1570 B. Goocn Pop, A ingd. 1. (1880) 
10a, His Crosiar siaffe in hande he holdes upright. 1611 
Seren /éist. Gt. Brit. 1x. iv. § 53 ‘Vhe Bishops with their 
Crosier staues. 1630 Pacitt Christianographie i. (1636) 
31 Tnvesture by a Ring and Croziers static. 1733 Rites 
alon, Ch. Durh, 19 Crosier staff [so ed. 1767 p. 13). 

+ ¢. Identified with the /’tzs of Roman Augurs. 

1585 Hicixs tre Yaunius’ Nomenclator 313 Lituus, a 
crosier’s staffe, or a Bishop's staffe. 1600 Hottann Liny 
X. Vii. 356 With a croiser staffe [ite], and his head vailed 
. to take Auguric by flight of birds. 

3. ‘The pastoral staff or crook of a bishop or 
abbot. (=med L. erocca, crocia.) 

1500 Juv. Ch. Goods St. Dunstan's Canterb, in Archaeol. 
Cant, (1886) XVI. 315 A vestment for Saint Nicholas tyme 
with crosyar and myter. 1399 éuv, St. Osyth’s Priory (in 
Traus, Esse Archvot. Soc. V. 5), Item a Crosyer of sylver 
gylte, 1570-6 Lamuarpr Perand. Nent (1826) 223 A great 
dispute .. not for the Crosse (for that is the Archbishops 
warre) but for the Crosier of the Bishop of Rochester. 1610 
Guituim fferadtry (1679) 206 ‘The .. Shepherd of whose 
Crook this Croysier hath a resemblance. 1782 Priesttev 
Corrupt, Chr. \l. x. 251 The crosier, or pastoral staff, was 
the lituus of the Roman augurs. 1827 Prarn Poems (1865) 
I. 243 A pious priest might the Abbot seem, He had swayed 
his crozier well. 1846 Sin J. Sreruun feed. Brog. (1850) 1. 53 
To place the Sceptre on a level with the Crosier. 1862 J. 
Eapin £ced. Cyel. (ed. 2) s. v., he crosier bequeathed by 
William of Wykcham to New College, Oxford. 

{b. Applied crroneously to the cross of an arch- 
bishop. (Rare before 19th c.: two 18th c. instances.) 

1704 Cocker Env. Dict., Crosier, an Arch Bishops staff. 
1796 Goucu Seful. Alon. Il, 129 (Referring to monument 
of Abp. Chichele), The crosier of metal and probably of later 
date. surmounted by a cross patée. 1819 Rees Cyclog. s.v., 
‘The crosier of au archbishop cousists of a lofiy processional 
cross with a single bar to it. 1834 M. H. Bioxtam J/on. 
Archit. 34 Yhe pastoral staff has often been confounded 
with the crosier; the latter was, however,..a staff, headed 
with a cross instead of a crook, and this was carried by the 
Archbishops. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. §& Leg. A rt (1850) 
105 ‘The staff or crosier, surmounted by a cross. | 1876 


| Scupamore Notitia Euchar. 110 We have said nothing of 


the Crosier borne before an Archbishop. 1880 SauTH & 
Cneetnam Dict, Chr. Antig. 1567. 


4, transf. (from 3). @. The curled top of a young 


fern. 

(1831 J. Davirs Alanual Mat. Med. 425 Leaves alternate, 
rolled up like a crosicr before their ex fonsionl 1874 LyeELL 
Elem. Geol. xv. 230 ‘The Croziers of some of the young 
Ferns are very perfect. 


b. The flat convolute shell of the cephalopod 


Spirula. 

1840 F. D. Bennerr Whaling Voy. ii. 69 A great number 
of the elegant shells (formerly named Croziers) contained in 
the body of that curious nondescript animal, the Spirula 
Australis. Ibid, 102 Incredible quantities of croziers, or 
shells of the Sfivu/a cephalopod. 

+5. The constellation of the Southern Cross; Z/. 


the four stars of this constellation: cf. Cross 12. 
Obs. (ad. OSp. cruciero, Sp. crucero, cross-bearer, 


Southern Cross.] f 

1sss Even and Voy. to Guinea in Decades 45! In xv. 
degrees we dyde neere the crossiers (argix, The crosiers 
or cross starres]. 1594 (see Cross 12]. 1665 G. Havers 
P, della Valle's Trav. E. India 337 A Constellation of four 
starrs, the Mariners call the Crosiers ; thesestarsappear like 
a Cross. x670 Narsoroven Jrai, in Acc Sev. Late Voy. 
1, (1711) 2g The Crosers, Stars of the first and second Magni- 
tude, are good for Observation. 1727-51 Cuampers Cycé., 
Crosier in Astronomy, four stars in form of a cross; by help 
whereof those who sail in the southern hemisphere find the 
antarctic pole. r 

6. attrib. and Comé., as crozier bud, head (cf. 4.0); 
crozier-like adj. 

1862 Burton BA. Hunter (1863) 24 The handle was of a 
peculiar crosier-like formation. 1885 Mrs. Lyxn Lixton 
Chr. Kirkland U1, 42 The crozier heads of forthcoming, 
far-spreading fronds, 1891 J/oore's Adbnanack vo The burst- 
in| ee their crozier buds unfold. 

Crosier [Sp. erucero}, early f. Croiser. 

Cro’siered, a. laving or bearing a crosier. 

1727-51 Cnampers Cycd s. v. Abbot, Cees es are 
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those who bear the crozier, or pastoral staff. 1798 W. Taytor 
Monthly Mag. V. 368 Not the. .harmless crosier’d hand. 

Croslet, erroneous form of Corset, 

1697 Drvven ncid (J.), The croslet some and some the 
cuishes mould. 1825 Hone L£very-day Bk. 1. 445 Shirts of 
mail and croslets. 

Croslet, obs. form of CRossLet. 

Cross (kr)s), s5. Also crois, croice; corse: 
see below. [English has had several types of this 
word, derived by different channels from L. cruc-em 
(nom. ertux, in late L. craucts, It. croce, Pr. crotz, 
Sp. cruz, OF. cruiz, croiz, later crots). The native 
name was OE. réd, Roop; but tn late OE. the L. 
word appears to have been adopted in the form eric 
(with final ¢ palatalized, according to Italian pro- 
nuneiation), whence ME. créche, crouche. Ata 
date perhaps earlier, the form cros appeared in the 
N. and E. of England, being app. the Norse &7oss, 
adopted from Olrish cvos (pl. crosa), ad. L. eruc-em. 
In OE., cvos ts known only in local nomenclature, 
as Normannes cros; ef. such northern place-names 
as Crosby, Crosthwatte, .ete.; according to Wace 
(ct175) Olicrosse! (= hdliz cros), referring app. 
to the Holy Rood of Waltham, was the battle-ery 
of Harold at Hastings. After the Conqnest, the OF. 
crotz, crots was introduced as croéz, crots, croys, 
later crorce, and in early ME. southern writers was 
the more frequent form ; but it beeame obs. in the 
15th ¢., leaving the northern cros (crosse, cross) as 
the surviving type. The later Norse (Danish, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish) ors appears in Seotland and 
Northnmbria as corse, cors, corss, and still lingers in 
Seotland both in proper names (e.g. Corserig, Cors- 
fornia, ete.) and dialeet speech. 

Although cves, croice, corse, might, in view of their im- 
mediate derivation, be treated as distinct words, it is most 
convenient in tracing the sense-development lo deal with 
them together: Crovcu is treated separately,] 

A. Forms. a, 1-6 cros, 4-7 crosse, (4-5 croos, 
4-7 croce, 5-6 crose), 5- cross. 

963-84 Recd. of Gifts of Bp. Adelwold ta Medeshamstede 
in Birch Cartul. Saxon, IIE. 367 Of bam twam hundredum 
be secazd into Normannes cros man azeaf, elc. ¢ rizg Wace 
Roman de Kou 13, 119 Olicrosse sovent crioent .. Olicrosse 
est en engleiz Ke Sainle Croix esl en franceiz. ¢120g Lay. 
31386 He lette sone arere a muchel cros and mare. @ 1300 
Cursor Af, 21637 (Cott.) Meracles o be cros [¥. crossis, G. 
crois, £. croicis] might. @1340 Hamroie Psalter xvi. 12 
In be crosse hyngand. ¢1380 Wycur Sed, Wks. III, 109 
Pe peple cryde, Do him on Bs croos. 1382 — Adi, ii. 8 The 
deeth of cross [#any ALSS, the cros). 


h 1588 A. Kina tr, 
Canisius’ Catech, t 


The deathe of the croce. r6rr Brare 
Joh» xix. 25 Stood by the crosse of Iesus. 1654 J. Nicott 
Diary (1836) 125 At the Mercat Croce of Edinburgh. 1685 
Evetyn Diary 16 Sept., The true Crosse 

8. 3-4 croiz, croyz, creoiz, creoioe, creoix, 
4-5 (6 Sc.) crois, croys, croyce, croice. 

azaag Ancr. R.18 A large creoiz. /bid. 46 And beonne 
vourcreoices. /did. 346 Ualled..a creoix. ¢ 1378 OWE. Mise. 
50 Lyhi adun of pe croyz, a 1300 Leg. Rood 34 And bobe 
croys [¢ 1350 Pe twey croyses] eke per-wib. @1300 Cursor 
MM. 08 (Cott.) Beside pe crois (v ». croice, cros, croz]. 
é€1300 Beket eae | With croiz and with lapres. < 1394 £. 
FL. Crede 805, & on pe crois dyede. 1413 Lync. Pylgr. 
Sowde w. xx. (1483) 67 Ile hanged..vpon the croys. ¢ 1450 
Mirour Saluacioun 249% Vow crisi bere. .the croice. 

7. 5-6 
corse. 
¢1425 Wyntoun Chron, v. x. 78 (Jam.) Elane that syne 
fand the Cors. ¢1470 Henry Wallace u. 22 Wallace .. 3eid 
tothe merkal cors. 1§33 Gau Richt Vay 29 The wisdome 
of the corsz. /did, a4 pene the cors. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot, 11. 363 (tit/e) How Sanct Andro apperil, and of his 
Cors in the air, /éd. Sanct Androis corce. /did. Quhat 
that corss suld mene, 1615 [see 13] Corss, 1786 Burns Zo 
Bis Kennedy i, Mauchline corse. 1813 [see 7c] Corse. 
B. Signifeation. I. The instrument of cruci- 
fixion with tts representations and _/ig. applications, 

1. A kind of gibbet used by the ancients (and in 
later times by some non-Christian nations) ; a stake, 
generally with a transverse bar, on whieh they put 
to a cruel and ignominions death certain criminals, 
who were nailed or otherwise fastened to it by their 
extremities. 

The general sense does not a 
specific (2), being mostly of modern occurrence in works on 
Ancient History: bul early mention of the evess occurs also 
in Christian Martyrology nnd Srinis’ Lives. Inthe Vulgale 
crux is applied widely to any gibbet or gallows on which 
malefactors were hung, and is there also literally rendered 
eros, crosse hy Has 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 21533 (Cott.) He fand tua crosses [z. ” 
croices]. 1382 Wryctir #. xl, 19 Pharao shal .. honge 
thee in the crosse. — Esther v. 15 Aman. .comaundide to 

mard redi an hei3 cros. 1460 CarGrave Chron. (1858) 
60 Andrew was..martired on a crosse. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
84 To do on Crosse, crucijigere, 1741 Eart or Harnwicke 
in Athenian Lett. (798) If. x15 Apollonides the physicinn 
was condemned to the cross, and executed just before we 
left Susa. 1827 Hearr ymn, ‘ The Son of God’, Twelve 
valiant srints, their hope they knew, And mock'd the cross 
and flame. 1844 THint watt Greece VII. 205 The body of 
Cleomenes was flayed and hung on a cross. . 

2. spec. The particular wooden structure on which 
Jesus Christ snffered death, believed to have con- 
sisted of an upright post, with a horizontal cross- 
bar; the holy rood. (Often written with capital C.) 


cors, 5-7 corss, (6 corsz, corce), 5- 


ear in Eng. so early as the 


1192 


The identical cross is believed hy large bodies of Christians 
to have been found huried in the ground, hy Helena, mother 
of the Emperor Constanline, in 326; hence, the legend of 
its finding or ‘vention, the rdoration of the fragments of il, 
and slories of miracles wrought by it, play an important 
part in the religious literature of the Middle Ages. In 
this connexion tbe word is often qualified as Aoly, read, 
true, Saint Cross. Stations, way VA the Cross : see STATION, 
Way. The antecedent history of this sense in English is 
found under the earlier name D. 

¢127§ O.£. Alisc. 48 Do a rode | doa rode! /bid, fo pyne 
adun of pe croyz. ¢ 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 3/78 Huy founden 
roden preo..Po nusten huy of be preo po holie croyz pat 
huy sou3zten 3wich it mizte beo. 1300 Cursor MM. 8507 
(Cott.) Pe croce [/., 7. cros, G. crois] O ihesu crist. a 1340 
Hamroce Psalter xxi.1 Crist.. when he hyngid on pe crosse. 
¢1386 Cnavucer Pard, T. 623 By the croys [so 2 MSS., 

cros, 2 Crosse] which bat seint Eleyne fond. 1470-85 

Taory A rthur xxi. vii, Somme men say..thal kyng Arthur 
.- shal come ageyn & he shal wynne the holy crosse. 1535 
Coverpate John xix.19 Pilate wrole a superscripcion and 
set vpon the crosse. 1596 Suaxs. 1 /Zen. /V,1. i. 26 Those 
blessed feete..nail’d on the bitter Crosse. 1685 EveLtyn 
Diary 16 Sept., A little fragment, as was thought, of the 
true Crosse, 1782 Priesttey Corrupt. Chr. 1. tv. 387 Images 
according to the form of the venerahle cross. = E. B.G. 
Warsurton Crescent & Cross xxit (1859) 239 The hole in the 
rock where the Cross slood. 1867 Br. oe Expl.39 Art. 
xxxi (1881) 616 On the Cross, the full satisfaction was paid. 

+b. By (God's) cross, as an oath. Obs. 

1420 Anturs of Arth, viii, These kny3tes are vn-curtas,, 
by cros, and hy crede! 3 $75 J. Stitt Ganymer Gurion v. 
ii, Else had my hens be stol’n.. by Gods cross. 

+c. A prayer used in the adoration of the 
cross. Obs. 

a1aag Ancr. R, 28 Seie sumne oder of de creoiz. 

3. The sign of the cross made with the right hand, 
as a religious act. The {nll expression, szgn of the 
cross, is now usual: see b. 

aiaas Leg. Kath. 728 Heo wid Cristes cros cruchede bire 
ouer al, azazg Ancr. R. 18 Makied on ower mupe mit le 


' poze acreoiz, a1r300 Cursor MM. 18338 (Colt.) Pe lauerd 
1 


ft hand..And on adam a croice he made. c¢r4so Sé 
Cuthbert (Surlees) 781 te childe a crosse bar on made. 
1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer, Baptisne, Then he shall 
make a crosse upon the childes forehead and breste. 1816 
Scorr Harold v. xvii, He sign'd the cross divine. 1861 Sir 
H. W. Baker ‘lywm, ‘'Tis done; that new and heavenly 


birth’ ii, "Tis done; the Cross upon the hrow Is marked for | 


weal or sorrow now, 

b. ¢2315 SHoREHAM 15 Ich signi the with signe of croys, 
And with the creme of hele Confermi. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur xiv. ix, He made a sygne of the crosse in_his for- 
hede. 1548-9 (Mar.) BA. Com. Prayer, Baptismme, Receyue 
the signe of the holy Crosse. 1645 Evetyn Diary May, In 
the Greek Church they made the signe of the Crosse fro 
the right hand to the left ;_ contrary to lhe Latines and the 
Schismatic Greekes. 1857 Mrs. Gatty /aradles from Nat. 


| Ser. 1. (1868) 23 If i) had not thundered, the peasant 


not made the sign of the cross. 

te. Zo fall on cross, across [=MUHG. an ein 
criitze vallen]: to fall cross-wise with outstretehed 
arms, in supplication. Ods. 
aiaag Ancr. RK. 346 Ualled biuoren ower weoued a creoix 


| tober corde. €1330 Arth. § Merl.7315 Fel oncroice..And 


seyd sir for Godes gras, Thine help. 

A representation or delineation of 2 cross on 
any surface, varying in elaborateness from two lines 
erossing each other to an ornamental design painted, 
embroidered, carved, etc.; used as a sacred mark, 
symbol, badge, or the like. 

a1aag Ancr, R. 50 Pe clod in ham [ihe windows] beo 
twouold : hlac clod; pe creoiz hwit widinnen & widuten.. 
Pus hitockned hwit croiz be ward of hwit chastite. «1300 
Cursor AI. 21678 (Colt.) O pat blisced lambs hlod A cros 
was nad in signe o rode. 1470-85 MALory 4 rthur xiu. xi, 
Therupon thal sheld he made a crosse of his owne hlood. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 266 Forhad also in paithment 
or in slreit To mak ane cors qubair men 3eid on thair feil. 

1 Spenser AZ. //udbberd 195 Ina blew jacket with a crosse 
of redd. 1645 Evetyn Diary 15 Feb, Shut up with hroad 
slones, aud now and then a crosse or a palme cut in them. 
1700 J. Jackson 24 Apr. in = Diary & Corr. (1879) V1. 
218 His [the Pope's] slipper of crimson velvet, with a gold 
cross embroidered upon it. 1823 Locknart Anc. Sf. Bali., 
Dragut t, ‘The cross upon yon banner..It is the sign of vic- 
tory—the cross of the Mnltese. 1871 Mortey Voltaire 
(1886) 344 To write letters to his episcopal foe, signed with 
across and his name: ‘+ Voltaire, Capucin indigne’. 

+b. Cross of Christ, also Croscrist: the cross 
preftxed to the alphabet or Crossrow; the alphabet 
itself as the first step in learning. Oés. 

c1qso Bk, Curtasye 144 in Babees Bk. 303 This lessoun 
schalle by maistur be merke Croscrist be spede in alle pi 
werke. 1536 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1 =n ae To turne 
agayne to theyr A. B. C, and lerne the crosse of Chryst 
agayne, ; 

e@. Zo take (+ fong or nin) the cross: to accept 
the sign or badge of a cross in ratification of a vow, 
to engage in a ernsade. 

For the history of this see Croise v. 

e¢1ag0 Beket 7in S. Eng. Leg. I. 106 Gilbert Bekat. him 
hi-pougle be Croiz for-to fo In-to holie land. 1297 R. 
Grouc. (1724) 346 Roberd duc of Normandye pe croys nom 
alten ende, And yarked hym wyp obere to be holylonde 1o 
wende. ¢1 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 226 Sir Edward 
toke the croice, for his fader to go. 1568 Grarton CAron. 
II. 80 Baldwyn .. preached, and exhorted men to take the 
Crosse. 1882 Freeman Reign Will, Rufus 1. iv. § 6. 562 
Bohemond took the cross, and rent up a goodly cloak into 
crosses for his followers. 3 

5. A model or figure of a cross as a religions 
emblem, set up in the open air or within a build- 
ing, worn round the ueck, ete. 


| bely 


CROSS. 


¢1aogs Lay. 31386 He lette sone arere a muchel cros and 
mare. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur xvi. xv, One helde a 
candel of waxe brennyng and the other held a crosse. 1501 
Bury Wells (1850) 88, I ineth to tbe parson of Berkham- 
siede a Seynt Antony crosse. 1568 Grarton Chron. I1. 801 
The Byshops delivered to the king. .the Ball with the Crosse 
in bis left hante. 1648 Ord. 29 Aug. in Scobell Acts & Ord. 
(1658) t. cxviii. 175 Worshippers of Images, Crosses, Cruci- 
fixes, or Relignes. 1878 Epttn Tuompson //ist. Eug. iii. 16 
At.. Heavenfield.. Oswald set up a wooden cross—the first 
Christian sign reared in Bernicia. 

6. A staff snrmonnted by the figure of a eross, 
borne in religious processions, and ¢sf. as an em- 
blem of office before an archbishop. 

c1290 Beket 1848 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 159 Seint Thomas. .to 
Caunterhuri him drou3 ..With croyz and with taperes pe 
contreie a-3ein him drou3. 1460 Capcrave Chron. 134 
Prelalis, with here crosses and croses. ¢ 1465 Eng. Chron. 
(Camden 1856) 94 Thomas Bourchier archebysshop of 
Caunterhury..wythe hys crosse before hym, went fortbe.. 
toward Londoun, 1568 Grarton Chron. Il. 75 A great 
contenlion arose.. whether the Archebishop of Yorke might 
beare his Crosse in the Diocesse of Cauntorhury or na, 
1645 EveLyn Diazvy 11 Apr., Some of tbe religious orders 
and fraternilies snng .. the lights and crosses going before. 
1814 Scorr Ld. of /s/es u. xxii, With many a torch. er 
before, And many r cross behind, at Rock Ch. of Fathers 
II. 232 An archhishop is seen figured leaning on the staff of 
his cross. . 

7. A monnment in the form of a cross, or having 
@ cross upon it, erected in places of resort, at cross- 
ways, etc., for devotional purposes, or as a devont 
or solemn memorial of some event, as a grave-stone, 
and the like. 

Ofien also serving to indicate a preaching or mecting 

lace, and qualified as market-, preaching-, weeping -cross, 
os which see these words. a 

¢ 1420 Sir Amtadace xxx, Quen he come sex mile the cilé 
fro, A crosse partut the way a-toe. 1470-85 Maory 4 rthvr 
iv. v, He..rode longe in a forest tyll they came to a crosse, 
and there aly3t and sayd his prayers deuoutely. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 677 Into Stanemure ane cors of 
slane wes set, Quhair the merchis of thir tua kingis met. 
Suaxs, Aferch. V. v. & 31 She doth stray about B: 
crosses where she kneeles and prayes For happy wed- 
locke boures. 1643 Evetyn Diary Nov., In the wry were 
faire crosses of slone carv'd with ‘jean de lys al every fur- 
long’s end. 185: D. Witson Prek. Ann. I. rv. iv. 283 
je crosses, graven with inscriptions in lhe Northern 

nes. 

b. spec. The monument of this kind ocenpying 
a central position in a town or village, formerly 
used as a centre for markets, meetings, proclama- 
tions, etc. ; a market-cross. 

1465 Eng, Chron, (Camden 1856) 75 [Bp. Pocock] vtterly 
ahiured, reuoked, and renounced the sayde articles coy 
at Powles Crosse. 1553 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 80 The 
xix. day of*[July]..was proclamyd lady Mafry 10] be qwene 
of Yngfond at the crose in Cheppe. 1554 Chron. Q. Mary 
(Camden 1850) 78 Ther preched at Poles crosse one doctour 
Watson. 1596 SHaks. Sam, Shr. i. 137 To be whipt rt 
the hie crosse euerie morning. 1611 Coron. s.v. Sing, Thou 
hast not cried it nt the crosse. 1702 Lond. Gaz. 3869/3 
The Mayor and all the Company went..to the two Crosses, 
where Bonfires were prepared. 1786 Burns To J. Kennedy 
i, If foot or horse E’er bring you in hy Mruchline Corse. 
1829 Scorr Rod Rey Inirod., Birrell .. reports that he was 
hanged at the Cross. 1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. I. 480 The 
newly elected members went in state to the City Cross. 

c. A market-place, market. Now only /ocad. 

1977 Harrison England ti. xviii. (1877) I. 298 They begin 
to sell. .hy the bushell or two..therby to be seene to keepe 
the crosse, 1587 /bid. 300 The crosses sufficientlie fur- 
nished of all things. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. M/isc. (1733) I. 6t 
When ye gae to the cross then.. Buy me a pacing horse 
then, 31823 Picken Poems I. 906 (Jam.) The cadies rang’d 
about the Corse For messages ny ready. 

8. fig. Used as the ensign and symbol of Chris- 
tianity ; the Christian religion, esf. when opposed 
to other religions. (In later use it becomes more 


Sig. 23 in messenger, preacher, servant of the cross: 


ef, next.) 

Soldier, warrior of the Cross’ a crusader; hence fig. one 
actively zealous for the advancement of Christianil ¥ 

¢ 1728 Poem Times Edw. [1,249 in Pol. Sones (Camden) 
334 Hit sholde gon to the Holi Lond .. And fihte there for 
the croiz, 1593 Suaxs. Rick, //, iv. i, 94 Streamlng the 
Ensigne of the Chrislian se, Against black Pagans, 
‘Turkes, and Saracens. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s fron Age 
8: Let ns now take leave of the Countries, of tbe Half 
Moon .. and return .. into those of the Crosse. 1756-7 tr 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) Il. 199 Constantine, in acknowledg- 
ment of his signal victory obtained by the cross, was bap- 
tized on this spot. 1812 Bvron Ch. Har. 1. xxxv, Red 
gz the cross, and waned the crescent pale. 1830 J. B. 

Vareraury //yn, Soldiers of the Cross, arise. 1892 
Q. Rev. Jan. 61 A Sufi. is, by profession, tolerant or even 
sympathetic in the presence of the Cross. 

9. fig. The crucifixion and death of Christ as the 
culmination of His redemptive mission, and the 
central fact of the Christian religion ; the atonement 
wrought on the cross, 

¢1380 Wyctir IWks. (1880) 45 By pyn hol 
ngen bou3t be world. 1 or. i. nf For the word 
of the cros is folye sothli to men perischinge. 1549 Bé. 
Com, Prayer, Litany, By thy crosse and passion .. Good 
lorde_deliuer us, 1603 Costa & Canons Eccles. No. 
3611 Bipte 1 Cor, i. 18 The preaching of the Crosse. 178s 
Cowrrr Progr. Err. 622 The Cross once seen is death to 
every vice. 1845 G. A. PooLe CAurches iv. 27 The doctrine 
of the cross, as the one great rule and hope of the world. 
1891 T. Moztey The Son xxxvii, 232 Rome, which insists 
more on the cross than on tbe divine character, the divine 
life, and the divine teaching. 
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CROSS. 


10. A trial or affliction viewed in its Christian 
aspeet, to be borne for Christ’s sake with Christian 
patienee; often in phr. ¢o dear, take one’s cross, 
with reference to Matt. x. 38, xvi. 24, ete. 

1382 Wycwr A/aét. x. 38 He that takith nat his crosse, and 
sueth me, is not worthi of me. 1528 TinpALE Obed. Chr. 
Man Doctr, Treat, (Parker Soc.) 310 Mark what a cross God 
suffered to fall on the neck of his elect Jacoh. 1550 CRowLEV 
Last Trump 62 Though thou shouldest perishe for fode, 
yet beare thou thy crosse patientlie. 1644-5 Dérect. Publ. 
Prayer in Scobell Acts Ord. (1658) 1. li. 79 ‘I’o pray for.. 
the sanctified use of hlessings and crosses. 1669 Penn (¢it/e), 
No Cross no Crown ; a Discourse shewing. . that the. .daily 
bearing of Christ’s Cross, is the alone way to the rest and 
kingdom of God. 1779 Cowrer Olney Hynins xxviii, We 
learn our lighter cross to bear. i 

b. In a general sense: A trouhle, vexation, an- 
noyance ; misfortune, adversity ; sometimes (under 
the influenee of the verb) Anything that thwarts 
or crosses, Cf. sense 27. 

1573 Tusser //xs¢, (1878) 17 To hanish house of blasphemie, 
least crosses crosse vnluckelie. 1580 Sionrv (J.), Wishing 
unto me many crosses and mischances in my love, whenso- 
ever I should love. 1614 Br. Hat Recoll. Treat. 120 
Crosses, after the nature of the Cockatrice, die if they be 
foreseene, 1649 —Cases Conse, (1650) 224 Camillus..wished 
some great crosse might hefall Rome for the tempering of 
so high a felicity. 1693 Mem. Cnt. Techely w. 10 If it has 
met with some Crosses of Fortune, it is not in a danger for 
all that to be overthrown. 1712 Arsutunor Yohn Bud? ut. 
x, After all his losses and crosses. 1853 C. Brontif Villette 
xxxvii, Douhtless they knew crosses, disappointments, diffi- 
culties, 1866 Mrs. H. Woop St. Martin's Eve iii. (1874) 19 
Her usual crosses had been hut light ones, which she salle 
or talked away, A : 

II. Any figure or ohjcet of this shape. 

Il. Any objeet, figure, or mark of the same shape 
as the instrument of crucifixion, ¢.¢. of two bars or 
lines erossing eaeh other, used as a sign, ornament, 


etc. + Cross in the hands: a finger-post. 

For the various kinds of crosses, see sense 18. 

€1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 294 Wib an hoot iren make a 
cros upon be middil of be passioun as depe as be deed fleisch 
is. 1547 in Vicary’s Anat, (1888) App. iil. 161 Euerye howse- 
holder..whych.-hath bein vysyted with the plage. .shall 
cause to be fyxed..a certein Crosse of saynt Anthonye 
devysed for that purpose, etc. 1963 Furke Afeteors (1640) 
45 Raynehowes. crosses, and divers lights. . hy divers refrac. 
tions and reflections of beames. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 494 
They make a little Cross of a Quill. 1643 Evetvn Diary 
24 Dec., The body of the Church formes a Crosse. 1762 
Foote Ovator 1, A cross in the hands, with letters to direct 
you on your road, 1971 — Maid of B.1, Pushing forth his 
fingers like a cross in the hands to point out the different 
roads on a common. 1776 Witnerinc Brit, Plants (1796) 
I. 296, 4 petals, forming a cross. 1848 Yate Seaton ix. 
(ed. 2) 61 Her only ornament, a golden chain with a Corne- 


lian Cross attached to it. 
b, A similar mark or sign of small size used to 

mark a passage in a hook, etc.; a mark made, in 

place of his stgnature, by one who cannot write. 

In the latter case originally belonging to 4. 

61391 Cuaucer Astrol. 1. § 5 The whiche lyne, from a 
lityI'croys + in the bordure vn-to the centre of the large 
hole. 1562 J, Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr, (1867) 36 Now will 
I make acrosse on this gate. 1388 J. Metis Briefe Lustr. 
Fijh, In the margent .. yee shall set a crosse + which sig- 
nifieth the error to rectify in the preger place. 1687 W. 
Suerwin in Afagd. Coll. eee Hist. ) 225 Charnock... 
crossed all their names. ey .. struck off their crosses. 
ree Tap ae My Novel v. ix, He sate..with his steel-pen in 
he nd, and making crosses here and notes of interrogation 
there, 

¢c. A natural eross-shaped marking. 

1824 Bewick Hist. Quadrupeds (ed. 8) 239 It has the 
Mule-cross on the withers like most of the Barbary Caracals. 
1855 Woo00 Anim: Life (ed. 2) 420 There is also a hlack 
mark running along the spine, and another crossing the 
shoulders, the two orming a cross. * » 

12. A constellation within the Antaretic Circle, 
in whieh four hright stars are arranged somewhat 
in the figure of a eross; more fully Southern 


Cross. 

1555 Eorn Decades 239 The starres cauled the Crosse, are 
seene very hyghe. /é:d. 253. 1594 BLunvevit E2erc, iv. 
xix. (ed. 7)473 There are lately found out... foure other Images 
towards the South Pole, as the Crosse or Crosier, the South 
Triangle. 1671 Nargorovcn 3rxé. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 
(1711) 48 A small hlack Cloud, which the foot of the Cross 
is in, xrgoe S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 353 We saw 
again the Northern Star to our great Joy; till then we had 
only the Southern Cross in sight. 1868 Lockver //eavens 
(ed. 3) 333 The Southern cross—the pole-star of the South. 
1892 R. Kieuinc Barrack-room Ball, Eng, Flag ix, Where 
the Ione wave fills with fire heneath the Southern Cross, 

13. Formerly in Seotland: A signal (app. orig. 
a cross formed of two sticks eharred and dipped in 
hlood) sent through the district to summon the in- 
habitants; see CRosTartr, Fire or Fiery Cross. 

1615 Act Bailiary in Barry Orkney (1805) App. 458 (Jam.) 
Ilk house and family shall carefully and dili ae direct the 
corss..to his next neighbours, with ane sufficient bearer, for 
admonishing the People ..to conveen. 1848 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. (1871) 1. v. 269 The mysterious cross of yew, 
first set on fire, and then quenched in the hlood of a goat, 
was sent forth to summon all the Campbells, from sixteen 
to sixty, . F 

14. A part of an anchor, hinge, or other ohjeet, 
which occupies a position transverse to the main 
part. tb. The cross-pieee dividing the blade of 
a sword, etc. from the hilt, and serving as a guard 


to the hand; the eross-guard. Oés, 


1198 


1470-85 Maory Arthur 1x. xxxix, Kynge Marke.. 
kneled adoune and made his othe ee the crosse of the 
suerd. ¢1477 Caxton Yason 102 b, His swerde.. into 
the paunche of the dragon up to the crosse. g90 Sir al 
Suytu Disc. Weapons 4 Shot sink Daggers of con- 
venient forme and substance, without hilts, or with little 
short crosses. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 18 When the 
Joint .. on the Tail, is pind in the Joint .. in the Cross, the 
whole Hinge is called a Cross-Garnet. 1709 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4570/4 Lost..a piece of Anchor, heing the Cross and a 
peice of the Shank. x 

+15. ‘The transept or eross aisle of a erueiform 
chureh, Ods. 

1658 DuGpaLe S¢. Paul's 160 And afterwards bestowed 
four thousands pounds in repairing of the South Cross. 
1702 Lond, Gaz. No. 3804/2 ‘he House of Commons were 
seated. .in the North Cross of the Abbey. 

16. A surveyor’s instrument ; 2 Cross-starr. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. u. xiii. 81 Taking off one 
of the Crosses, and setting the Staff again. x Hvutron 
Course Math, V1. 56 ‘he cross consists of two pair of sights 
set at right angles to each other, on a staff having a sharp 
point at the bottom, to fix in the ground. 

17. forse-breaking. A ‘dumb jockey’ shaped 
like the letter X, buckled across the back of a 
young horse, and having the reins of the snafile 
bridle fastened to it, to make him carry his head 
properly, 

-1833 Keg. (nstr. Cavalry 1. 74 In order to bring the horse 
to. .carry his head properly. .the cross may be used, 

IIT. In Weraldry, Insignia of Knighthood, 
Numismaties, etc. 

18. //er., etc. A conventional representation of 
the Christian symbol, or some modification of it, 
or of two erossing bars, sed as an ordinary or 
charge, as an ornamental figure in art, etc. 

Numerous modifications of the form are recognized, some 
of them heing used as religious symbols; the chief fortns are 


* Greek cross, an upright cross with limhs of equal length ; 
«Latin cross, in which the lower limb is longer than the 


others; St. Andrew’s cross, or cross saltier, a cross 
shaped like the letter X; cross of St. Anthony or faz 
¢ross, in which the transverse bar lies on the top of the up- 
right, like the letter JT. Developments of these are the 
cross patée or formée, in which the limbs are very narrow 
where they are conjoined, and gradually expand, the whole 
forming nearly a square; Maltese cross, cross of Malta 
or Cross of elght points, a modification of the preceding, 
in which the extremity of each limb is indented. Subordi- 
nate forms are cross crossed, a cross with each arm 
crossed, reaching the edges of the shield; cross of chains, 
& cross composed of four chains fixed to a central annulet; 
cross of four leaves : see QuatreroiL; cross of Jeru- 
salem, a cross having each arm capped by a cross-bar $ 
cross of Lorraine, a cross with two horizontal arms, 
combining the Greek and Latin crosses: cross of St. An- 
drew : see ahove ; spec. the saltier-cross of Scotland, white 
on a hlue ground ; cross of St. George, the Greek cross, 
red on a white ground, as used on the English flag ; cross 
of St. James, a Jatin cross figured asa sword; cross of 
St. Julian, a saltier cross having the arms crossed} cross 
of St. Patrick, the saltier cross of Ireland, red on a white 

und; cross of Toulouse, a Maltese cross with a 
point projecting from each indentation; Buddhist cross, 
the gammadion or fylfot, 44; capital cross, a Greek 
cross haying each extremity terminated in an ornament like 
a Tuscan capital; capuchin cross, a cross having each 
arm terminated by a hall or disc; Ansatic., CaBLepc., 
cross Buzanty, Fcory, etc. ¢ see these words. 

1486 Bk. St, Albans, Her. Biij h, Cros fixyly, Cros paty 
Cros croslettis and Cros flory. /éid. Cja, The cros is 
the moost worthi signe emong al signys in armys. 1610 
Guituim Heraldry w. i. (1660) 270 Called a Crosse-Avellane, 
from the resemblance it hath of a Philbert Nut. 1613 
Crooxe Body of Man 350 [Yhey] doe mutually intersect 
themselues in the manner of a Saint Andrewes crosse, or 
this letter X. 1654 Ord. in Scobell Acts § Ord. u. Ore 
294 The Arms of Scotland, viz. a Cross, commonly called 
Saint Andrews Cross. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. ee A Flag 
with St. George’s Cross was displaied on the Tower. 1797 
Hotcrort Stolberg’s Trav. (ed. 2) 11. xlvi. 114 The long 
cross .. has been called the Latin cross. 1844 F. A. PALEY 
Church Restorers 15 A cross pattée between four lions com- 
hatant. 188a Cussans Her. tv. 59 No Ordinary is subject 
to so many modifications of form as the Cross. /éid. 60 
Gwillim mentions thirty-nine different Crosses .. and Rob- 
son no less than two-hundred and twenty-two. 

b. Ler or tn cross (Her.): in the form or figure 
of a cross. 

1562 Leich Armorice (1579) 78 He beareth party per 
Crosse wauey Sahle, and Argent. 1372 BosSeweLt A rmorie 
n. 37h, Verte, fiue fermaulx in Crosse. 1610 GuiLuim 
Heraldry v.i. (1611) 238 He beareth parted per Crosse Gules 
and Argent. 

19. A figure of the cross used as the ensign of a 
religious order of knights, as the Knights of Malta ; 
henee widely adopted as a deeoration in many 
orders of knighthood; also, a wearer of such a cross. 

Grand (+ Great) Cross; a decoration of the highest class 
of such anorder, or the person wearing it. Victoria Cross: 
a British decoration for members of the Army and Navy, 
instituted Feb. sth, 1856, as a reward for personal valour. 

1651 Evetyn Diary 7 Sept., Crosses of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost. /é#d., The Chevalier Paul.. his Malta Cross 
was esteem’d at 10,000 crounes. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
II. 444 Out of the 16 great crosses, the great master [of 
Knights of St. John] is elected, 1855 Macavzay //15¢. 
Eng. IV. 261 This prince had set his heart on some childish 
distinction, a title or a cross. 1887 Daily News 16 July 5/3 
He is a Grand Cross of St. Vladimir. 1889 Whitaker's 
Aént. 97 The Most Honourahle Order of the Bath.. Military 
Knights Grand Cross. /éid. 98 Civil Knights Grand Cross 
«Honorary Knights Grand Cross. 

+20. Numism. The figure of a cross stamped 


CROSS. 


upon one side of a coin; henee, a coin bearing 
this representation ; a eoin generally. Oés. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 239 Edward did smyte 
rounde peny, halfpeny, ferthyng. .pe kynges side salle he 
pe hede & his name writen. Pe croyce side what cite it Was 
in coyned & smyten. a 1420 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 635 
The feende, men seyne, may hoppe in a pouche, Wban that 
no Crosse therein may appeare. 1530 Patscr. 2113/1, Crosse 
of coyne, da croix Wune piece d'argent. 1594 Naste 
Unfort. Trav. Wks. 1883-4 V. 34 is purse was..1 thinke 
verily a puritane, for it kept it selfe from anie pollution of 
Crosses, 1638 Ifevwoon Mise Woman 1. i, Wks. 1874 V. 
281 Ile play the Franck gamester..1 will not leave my selfe 
one Crosse to hlesse me. 1667 Deypen IWidd Gallant 1. i; 
I have not across at present. 1766 Gotnsm. Vic. IW. xxi, 
She has been here a fortnight, and we huve not yet seen the 
Cross of hermoney, /é#¢., To come and take up an honest 
house, without cross or coin to bless yourself with. 1 97 
Sporting Mag. 1X. 312 Neither a bun to putin their belly. 
nor a cross to put in their pockets, 

21. Cross and (or) pile [F. croix et (ox) pile]. 
a. The obverse and (or) reverse side of a coin; 
head or tail; hence sometimes standing for: a 
coin, money. arch. 

1393 [see Crovucn sé.!], 158% R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xin. 
XXX, 277, How to know whether one cast crosse or pile by 
the ringing. 1628 Piticuer Chaaces v. ii, Compel'd with 
crosse and pile to run of errands, 1698 Sipnev Disc. Govt. 
tif. § 30(1704) 362 He had neither cross nor pile. 1718 J. 
Cuampertaynn Relig. Philos. 1. xvi. § 16 If an equal 
Number of Pieces of Money were thrown up into the Air, 
the Chance of their falling Cross or Pile..would be equal, 
1856 Loner. Friar Luéin ii, To mingle..The goods of 
others with his own, And leave you without cross or pile. 

tb. fig. The two sides of anything; one thing 
and its opposite. Ods. 

€1480 J’ol, Pocms (1859) II, 240 Crosse and pyle standen 
in balaunce; Trowthe and resoun be no thynge stronge, 
@ 1613 OverBURY Newes, Countrey Newes Wks. (18561175 
That good and ill'is the crosse and pile in the ayme of life. 
1663 CowLev Cué, Colman Sé.v, L knew well enough ‘twas 
you; what did you think I knew not Cross from Pile ? 

te. ‘Head or tail’, Ze. ‘tossing wp’ to decide 
a stake, or anything doubtful, by the side of a cvin 
which falls uppermost; ‘pitch and toss’; fy. a 
tnatter of mere chance, a ‘ toss-up’. (Usually with 
cast, throw, toss.) Obs. 

[a 1327 Wardrobe Rolls Edw. (1 (Antiz. Repository 1. 
58), Item paie illog a Henri Barber Je Roi pour Den™ quil a 
presta au Roi pur Jewer a cros a Pilde Donny s.] 1597 
1st Pt. Return Jr. Parnass. u. i. 768 Scboolmaister, cross 
or pile nowe for 4 counters? ¢164§ Vox Turturis 23 They 
had a Custome, when buyer and seller could not agree, to 
+. cast crosse and pile. 1672 WvycnrrLev Love i a Wood 
ut. ii, I'l throw up cross or pile who shall ask her. , 1685 
Answ. to Dk, Buckhm. on Liberty of Conse. 36 Thirdly, 
whether it be not Cross and Pile, whether a man who may 
be of any and of all Religions, will be of any, or of none at 
all? 1709 Stree S'atler No. 39? 48 There will he no fear of 
foul pee if they throw up Cross or Pile who should he 
shot. 1798 T. Jerrerson Writ. IV. 227 The question of 
war and peace depends now on a toss of cross and pile. 

+d. fg. Pitch and toss. Oés. 

571 Hanmer Chron. Ired. (1633) 134 Safer to sit, then 
upon an Irish Pillion that playeth cross and pile with the 
rider. 

te. advb. phir. By mere chance. Oés. 

1648 Herrick //esper., Crosse and Pile, Faire and foule 
days trip crosse and pile ; the faire Far lesse in number then 
our fale dayes are. argiz W. Kixe Poems, Stumbling 
Block 50 The sceptics hypothetic cause..‘That cross or pile 
refin’d the chaos. 

IV. Senses derived from Cross a., v, adv. 
+22. A crossing or crossed position : hence the 
advb. phrase, 072 cross, 0 cross, a@ cross =crossed, 
crossing, crosswise: see Across, Cross adv. Obs. 
a1300 Cursor M. 21693 (Cott.) He heild his hend on 
croice (£dint, ATSS. o croice). 1551 Recorpe Patkw. 
Knowl. 1. xxviii, From those ij. prickes erect two perpen- 
diculars, which muste needes meet in crosse. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 35x They [stars of the S. Cross] are not ryght 
a croise in the mooneth of Nouemher. 1642 Disput. betw. 
Devill § Pope (Brand), A taylor must not sit with legs on 
crosse, 1659 B, Harris Parival’s Iron age 54 The King 
. stood not with his arms a crosse. : 
b. On the cross: diagonally, obliquely across 
the texture, on the bias. (Cf. Bras sé.1.) 

1887 [Barinc-Goutp] Golden Feather iv. 9 The piece of 
carnation velvet cut on the cross for trimming Jessamy’s 
bonnet. 

+ 23. Cross-measurement. Ods. rare. 

1630 K. Yohknson’s Kingd. & Commonw, 132 The Crosse 
of London is every way longer, than any you make in 
Paris..By this word Crosse, I meane, from Saint Georges in 
Southwark, to Shoreditch, South and North; and from 
Westminster to Whitechapel] West and East. 

24. The point where two lines or paths cross 
each other; a erossing, eross-way. 

1546 Be, Garoiner Dect, Art. Faye xv, 1..do the offyce 
of an hande, at a crosse, to saye this is the ryght waye. 
1891 G. Mergortn Oxe of our Cong. Il. xii, 287 To drive 
two vessels at the cross of a track into collision. . 

25. Electr. The aeeidental eontaet of two lines 
or eireuits so that a portion of the electrie eurrent 
is diverted or erosses from one to the other. 

1870 F, L. Pore Electr. Ted. v. (1872) 63 The effects of 
weather crosses usually manifest themselves upon the 
occurrence of a shower. A , 

26. The writing or marking hy which a cheque 
is crossed, . 

1876 Ann. Reg. [51 The cross on the cheque did not 
restrain its negotiability, 


CROSS. 


27. fig. A crossing or thwarting : ef. also 10 b. 

31599 Snaxs. Afuch Ado n. ii, 4 Any barre, any crosse, 

any impediment, will be medicinable to me .. How canst 

thou crosse this marriage? 1621-5: Burton Anat, Jel. 1. 
iii, 1. li. 187 If crossed, that cross, etc. 1873 Dixon 7'wo 
ucens IV. xix. vil. 40 Anne was suffering from a cross in 
love. 

28. An intermixture of breeds or races in the 
production of an animal; an instance of cross- 
fertilization in plants. 

1766 Pesnant Zool. (1768) I. 18 linproved by a cross with 
the foreign kind. 1819 Byron Juan 1. lviii, This heathenish 
cross restored the breed again. 1859 Ad? Kear Kound No. 
29. 58 The Bakewell..sheep. .is..a creature from aseries of 
judicious crosses of divers long-woolled breeds. 

b. An animal or plant, or a breed or race, due 
to crossing. 

1760 Phil Trans, LI. 834 The bird ..is an accidental 
Cross, a» we sportsmen term it, between a pheasant and 
turkey. 1834 Meowin Angier in Wades 1, 253 This little 
feather-legzed bantam. .is certainly a cross from the grouse. 
1868 Perthshire Frul. 18 June, The large stock oF Black 
cattle and crosses. 1872 Naruzys Prev. & Cure Dis. 1. i. 
47 The mulatto, a cross between it [the black race) and the 
white race, 

e. fig. An instance of the mixture of the charac- 
teristies of two different individuals; something 
intermediate in character between two things. 

¢1796 Miss Craxstoun in Lockhart Scott vii, Walter 
Scott is going to turn out a poet—something of a cross I 
think between Burns and Gray, 1852 R. S. Surtees Spfonge's 
Sp. Tour xxii, 112 (He) was across between a military dandy 
and a squire. 1891 Freeman Sk, French Trav. 125 The 
west front, a cross between Wells and Holyrood. 

29. slang. That which isnot fair and ‘ square’: 
dishonest or fraudulent practices. 

A cross; a contest or match Tost by collusory arrange- 
ment between the principals; a swindle. On the cross: iu 
a dishonest, fraudulent manner; fo b¢ or go on the cross: to 
be a thief, live by stealing. Yo shake the cross: to give 
up thieving. 

81a J. H. Vaux flask Dict., Cross, illegal or dishonest 
practises in general are called ¢he cross, in opposition to the 
sguare..Any article which has been irregularly obtained, is 
said to have been got upon the cross. 1829 Chron. in lust. 
Feg. 21/1 It was decided that it should be a decided 
‘ cross’.—That is, it was decided beforchand that the match 
was to be lost. 1848 Tuackrray Ian. Fair Iv, A conver- 
sation..about the fight between the Butcher and the Pet, 
and the probabilities that it was across. 1861 II. Kixos.ey 
Ravens. Ix, The young woman..imay be on the cross. 
1878 Linsley's Magy. XXIII. 300 Never to act on the 
square, but invariably on the cross. 1889 Boturewoop 
Robbery under Arms xii. (1890\ 85 It's the hardest earned 
money of all, that’s got on the cross. 


V. Elliptical uses. 


+80. Short for Cross-saiL, a square-sail. Ods. 

1513 Douctas nets iw. viii. 21 Marynaris glaid layis 
thair schippis onder cros. /éid. v. xiv. 3 Heis heich the 
cros. 

Bl. Trish Hist, =Cross-Lann. 

3612 Davies Why Ircland ete, (1787) 107 The King’s writ 
did not mn in those counties. but only in the church-lands 
lying within the same, which were called the Cross, where- 
in the King made a sheriff: and_ so, in each of these 
counties palatine there were two sheriffs, one of the Liberty, 
and another of the Cross. 1879 O'FLANAGAN A/unsfer 
Circuit 3 They could hear and determine all complaints 
throughout the province of Munster, and the crosses and 
liberties of Vipperary and Kerry. 


VIL. Comé. See Cross- I. below. 

Cross (kr?s), v. Pa, t. and pple. crossed, 
crost (krpst). [f Cross sé.: ef. also Croise v., 
and F, crofser, Ger, Areusen.] 

+1. trans. To erucify. Obs. 

€ 1340 Cursor Af, 24354 (Fairf.) [He] pat crossed was, was 
al mi care. c1440 Gesta Rom. li. 232 (Ilarl. MS.) Now 
Criste is i-bounde, scorgide, ande crosside. ¢1 50 CHEKE 
sfatt. xxvi. 2 ¥* son of man schal be deliverd to be crossed. 
Ibid, xxvii. 30 Yei. -caried hin awai to be crossed. 

2. To make the sign of the cross upon or over. 

€1430 Pilger. Lyf Mankhode 1. xi. (1869) 8 ‘Thilke shal also 
crosse thee. ¢ +“ Carcrave Life St. Kath, wv. 1318 The 
mayde..crossed hir hed, hir mowth and hir brest. 1547 
Booroe Brev. Health 4, ib -weke of faith and afeard, crossed 
my selfe. 1548-9 2k. Com. Prayer, Confirmacion, Then the 
Bushop shall crosse them in the forehead. 1608 Br. HaLu 
Char, Vertues & V.11.87This man dares not stirre foorth 
till his brest be crossed, and his face sprinckled. 1719 De 
For Crusoe (1840) I, vi. 12x ‘They crossed it, and blessed 
it. 32827 O. W. Roperts Narr. Voy. Centr. Amer, 228 Ie 
crossed himself, and expressed much surprise. 1867 
Wuirtier Tent on Beach, Brother of Mercy 73 The pale 
monk crossed His brow. 

b. To cross a fortune-teller’s hand with silver: 
to describe crossing lines on her hand with a silver 
coin given by the consulter: hence to give moncy to. 

1711 Apvison Sect. No. 130 Fs An honest Dairy-maid 
who crosses their Hands with p Piece of Silver every 
Summer, 1766 Gonos, Vie. HW. x. 18ax Care Vill. 
Minstr, 1. 54 Crossing their hands with coin.. How quak'd 
the young to hear what things they knew. 1838 D. Jerrotp 
Afen of Char. 1. 137 Eve lomestic.. had crossed her [the 
fortune-teller’s] hand and looked on future life. 

- +3. To mark with a cross in sign of a vow; esf. 
of the vow to wrest the Holy Land from the 
Saracens; =CroIse 2. Oés. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey xvi, Whan one of the grete barons 
was croysed so on his sholdre. .alle the perle of the contre 
that were also crossyd cam to hym, and chees hym for theyr 
Captayne, 15.. Coer de L. 2131 (froma printed copy) For 
heis crossed a pa. 1610 Br. Carteton Jurisd, 210 The 
Souldiers which were crossed for the holy warres. 
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4. To cancel by marking with a cross or by draw- 
ing lines across; to strike ont, erase. (/i/. and fig.) 
Const. off, ont. 

(Cf. 31472 Paston Lett. No. 696 Il]. 47.] 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 84'Yo Crosse, cancellare. ¢1518 Everyman in Hazl. 
Dodsley 1. 136, I cross out all this. ¢ 1600 Day Begg. Bednall 
Gr. 1. i, Heres my Bill, 1 pray see me crost. 1614 Be. Hate 
Recoll. Treat. 639 The debt is paid, the score is crossed. 
16a8 W. Pempie Worthy Rec. Lord's Supper 43'Vo have 
gotten the debt-book crossed. 1813 Soutney Sadlads, 
Afarch to Moscow & And Krosnoff he cross'd them off. 
1858 Hawtnorxe Fr, & Jt. Frnds. 1. 151 Crossed out of 
the list of sights to be seen. 

b. In College usage; see quots. 

1576 in W, H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 380 Every 
suche person..shalbe dyscharged of the same house, and 
have hys hedd crossed heare, 1825 C. M. WesTaacott 
Eng. Spy 1. 156, 1 move that we have him crossed in the 
buttery. 1865 Coruh. Afag. Feb. 228 There is a very absurd 
punishment termed ‘ crossing a man at the buttery’, which 
imeans that a X is set against his name to prohibit the 
butler from serving him, 1884 IWrekly Reg. 18 Oct. 503/2 
If you did not go he ‘crossed’ you, thereby cutting off all 
your supplies of food. 

5. To lay (a thing) across or athwart another; 
to set (things) across each other ; to place cross- 
Wise. 

To cross swords: to engage in fighting with swords; also 
Jig. + To cross legs or shins (i.e. in wrestling ; hence /ig.). 

€ 1489 CAXTON Sonncs of Aynton xxii. 471 He. .layd hym- 
selfe doun on a bed wyth his legges crossed. 1526 Pilger. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 259 b, Whan he casteth the stole 
aboute his necke, and crosseth it before his brest. 1581 
Stywaro Mart, Discipl. w. 110 If your battaile be assalted 
with horse, then couch and crosse your pikes. 31645 Bp. 
Hatt Remedy Discontents 148 We must meet with rubs; 
and perhaps crosse shinnes, and take fals too. 1653 LK. 
Cuivennace Cath. 2ist. 476 We hath crossed legs with 
himself, and given ltimself the fall. 751 R. Pattocx ?. 
Wilkins xii, Thus I proceeded, crossing, joining, and 
fastening all together, till the whole roof was..strong. 1816 
Scott Odd Mort. xvi, Few men ventured to cross swords 
with him. 186 Disraru Vix, Grey vi. vi, His arms 
crossed behind him. 1886 Mrs. Lyxy Linton /', Carew 
viii, They rarely met without crossing swords on one 
matter if not another. 

b. Aaut. To set in position across the mast; 
hoist (a cross-sail) : said formerly of sails, later of 
yards of a square-rigged vessel. Cf. Cross-sain. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1, 81 And forp bei wenten into schipe 
And _ crossen seil and made hein 3are Anon as bogh pei 
wolden fare. ¢1§30 Lp. Burners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 
250 A fayre ryucr, wherein were manye shyppes, some 
vnder sayle, and some redye crossed. 1627 Cart. Smitut 
Seaman's Gram. ix, 38 Crosse your yards. 1840 Dana 
Before the Mast vy. (1854) 22 ‘The wind having become 
light, we crossed our ig hen and skysail yards, 

6. Of things: To lic or pass across; to intersect. 

€ 3393 Craucer Asfrol.1.§ 5 Over-thwart this. .lyne, ther 
crosseth hym a-nother lyne. 1703 Moxon A/ech. Exerc. 
149 Set another Board..so that..they cross one another. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat, fist. (1776) I. 148 The rays..must 
cross each other in the central point, 1840 LARONER Geom, 
65 The point X, where they [lines] cross each other. 

b. intr. 

ae [see Crossine pf/.a.}. 1869 OvseLey Counterp, vi. 
30 It 1s allowable .. to Iet the parts cross, so that the 
upper part should be below the lower part for a note or 
two. Afod. At the spot where two roads cross. 


ce. frans. To sit across, bestride (a horse, ctc.). 


collog. 

1760 R. Heper Horse Matches ix. 31 Ill bred riders cross- 
ing Queen Mab, 1781 Cowrer Actirement 467 To cross his 
ambling pony day by day. 1835 Sin G. Srernen Search of 
fforse 1. 7 The ‘sweetest little park horse that ever was 
crossed’, 1876 Trevetvan Afacaulay (1883) I. 123 He 
seldom crossed a saddle, and never willingly. 

7. To draw a line across (another line or snr- 
face); to mark with lines or streaks athwart the 
surface ; to write across (a letter). 

3703 Moxon Aleck, Exerc. 324 Then cross this Line at 
right Angles with the Line CF. 1797 Bewicn Brit, Birds 
(1847) I. 65 With spots of white, crossed with zigzag lines. 
1849 THackeray in Scriém, Afag. 1. 557/1, 1 have..crossed 
the t's and dotted the i's, 1850 Mus. Caatyie Lett, U1. 125 
A letter. .two little sheets all crossed 1 

b. farming. To eross-plough; also intr. To 
admit of being crossed-ploughed. 

19796 Hull Advertiser 13 Feb. 1/4 The strong lands .. are 
much chilled.,and will cross badly. .for want of dry winds. 
1859 Frat. R. Agric. Soc. XX. t. 213, | have broken up 201% 
acres, and have crossed 128 acres. 1864 /bid. XXV. n. 298 
In the month of May I cross the work by steam, going 
down this time to twelve inches. 

ce. Banking. To cross a cheque: to write across 
the face the name of a banking company, or simply 
the words ‘& Co’, between two lines, to be filled 
up with the name of a banking company, through 
whom alone it may be paid. 

‘The crossing of cheqnes originated at the Clearing House, 
the name of the bank presenting the cheque being written 
across it to facilitate the work of the clearing-house clerks. 
See Lrcheguer Reports (1853) VII. 402. 

1834 Barnewett & Avo.enus Reports IV. 752 Across the 
face of the cheque he had written the name of Martin & 

. A cheque so crossed, if presented by any person but 
the banker whose name is written across, is not paid with- 
out further enquiry. 1855 Aun. Reg, 192 He. requested 
that he would cash it [a cheque] for him, as it was crossed. 
1866 Crume Banking iii. 83 Should the cheque be delivered 
to the payee, it isa good plan to ask for his banker's name, 
and cross it, 7 A 

8. To pass over a line, boundary, river, channel, 


CROSS. 


etc. ; to pass from one side to the other of any space. 
a. trans. 

1583 Foxe A. §& Jf. App. 2136/2 Intendyng ..to have 
crossed the seas into Fraunce. 1591 SHAKs. TwoGent. ti. 
22 Tlow yong Leander crost the Hellespont, 1667 Mitton 
P. £.1t 920 No narrow frith Ile had to cross. 1909 STEELE 
Tatler No, 48 P 4 They crossed Cornhill together. 1860 
Tyxoatt Glaciers 1. iii. 27 Our aim being to cross the 
mountains, 1873 Back J/’r. Thule xiii. 196 White clouds 
were slowly crossing a fair blue sky. Afod. After crossing 
the Equator, the ship was becalmed. 

b. intr. Also with over, (In early use said of 
hunted beasts which wheel round and cross their 


own track.) , 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Eijb, When ye hunt at the Roo 
+» He crosses and tresones yowre bowndys byfoore. 
1530 Parsor, 5o2/1, I crosse over the waye. 1594 SHAKS. 
Rich, 111, 1. iv. 10, 1..was embark'd to crosse to Burgundy. 
1632 Litucow Trav. 1x. (1682) 384 Crossing over in a Boat 
to the Town of Putzolo. 1711 Aooison Sfect. No. 63 #7, 1 
left the Temple, and crossed over the Fields. 1848 MACAULAY 
Hist, Eng. 1. 559 ‘The only ford by which the travellers 
could cross. 1883 in Daily Ted. 15 May 2/7 Peate [bowler 
at cricket] now crossed over to the other end. 


c. causal. To earry across. 

1804 Moxson in Owen IVellesley’s Desp. 525 Si the 
river fordable, I began to cross m: age. 1883 H, S. 
Tlottann Logic §& Life (1883) 14 It shifts and moves and 
crosses them from place to place, ' d 

9. Of things: To extend across from side to side. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach'’s Jfusb. w. (1586) 171 b, They 
must have warme Houses, as your Pigions have, c 
through with small Pearches, 1631 Gouce God's Arrows 
iv. xv. 399 Ihe maine Summier which crossed the garret. 
1832 Stat. 2 § 3 Wm. IV,c. 64 Sched. QO. 48 The said rail- 
road. .crosses a sinall stream, 

b. intr. 

1613-39 I. Jones in Leoni /alladio's A rchil. (1742) II. 43 
AW ie that crosses from the said Wall to the Cornice. 
3653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxiv. 137 Canals. .cross- 
ing through the length and bredth of the City. 4 

O. To meet and pass; to pass (each other) in 
opposite directions ; to meet in passing. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia tv. i, She was crossed upon the 
stairs by Mr. Harrel, who ber [etc.). 1842 Lame 
Elta Ser. 1. Dream Children, Now and then a solitary 
gardening man would cross me. 1854 Lowrett Prad. in 
Italy Prose Wks. 1890 1. 185 Swallows swam in and out 
with level wings, or crossed each other. 


b. Of two letters or messengers: To pass each 
other on their way between two persons, who have 
written to each other at the same time. ¢rams. and 


intr. 

1793 Twininc Recreal. 4 Stud, (1882) 173, Iam always 
angry at this crossing of letters, 1819 Miss Mitroro in 
L'Estrange Life 11. ii, 71 Our letters always cross, ny dear 
Sir William. 1848 Macaucay Hest, Eng. IL 530 This paper 
on its way to Whitehall crossed the messenger who brought 
to Portsmouth the order, 1860 Mrs. Cartyce Lett. IIL 19 
A letter from me would have crossed yours..on the road. 


ll. To meet or face in one’s way ; esp. to meet 


adversely ; to encounter. arch. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. m1. ix. 77 The legions 
.. which Visellius, and C, Silius, had set to crosse them, 
droue them backe. 1602 Suaxs. //aon. 1.1. 127 Ile crosse 
it, though it blast me. 1628 Earty Aficrocosm., A Sharke 
(Arb.) 36 Men shun him... and he is neuer crost in his 
way, if there be but a lanetoescape him. 163: E. Peruas 
Gots Power & Prov, in Collect. Voy, \Church.) 1V, 821/2 
Tho’ cross’d sometimes with contrary Winds homeward 
bound. 1797 Mrs. Rapcurre /éadian i, He was gone 
heforeI could crosshim. 1813 Byron Giaour 1084 He knew 
and crossed me in the fray. | 
Fig. 1581 Muccaster J'ositions xxxvi. (1887) 134 There be 
two great doubtes which crosse me. 

b. To come across (see Come v. 37), to meet 
with, to come upon in one’s way. rare, 

1684 R. H. Sek. Recreat. 19 If the Hound chance to 
cross them, Sport may be had. But no Rule can be pre- 
scribed how to find or hunt them. 1857 Rusxin Pod. Econ. 
Art 20 We can hardly read a few sentences on any political 
subject without running a chance of crossing the phrase 
* paternal government’. d 

2. To cross the path of (any one): to meet him 
in his way, to come in the way of; often implying 
obstruction or thwarting; also, to pass across his 
path in front of him. Zo cross the bows of (a 
ship): to pass across her path immediately in 
front of her. : 

1608 Br, Hart Char. Vertues & V.u. 88 This man..if 
but an hare crosse him the way, he returnes, 1818 W. 
Invinc Sketch Bk., Leg. Sleepy Hollow (1865) 426 Ue would 
have passed a pleasant life..if his path had not been crossed 
«bya woman, 184z De Quincey Lond, Remin. vi. Wks. 
1893 III. 182 Suppose them insolently to beard you in 
public haunts, to_cross your path continually. 1883 Law 
Times Rep. XLIX. 332 lhe Afargaret, attempted to cross 
the bows of the Clan Sinclair, 1892 R. DREWOOD 
re III, xx. 66 Let him cross my path again at his 
peril. 

13. Zo cross one's mind, ete. (rarely 40 cross one): 
to occur snddenly or momentarily to one, as if 


flashed across the mind. 

1768 Sterne Sex/, Fourn,, Snugf-box, The good old monk 
was within six paces of us, as the idea of him cross'd my 
mind. 1818 Scorr Afr?. Mem xxvii, No me thei 
of im iety crossed her imagination. 1834 Meow 
A neler ae Vales I. 258 Such an Tile never crossed one of 
our minds, 186r Dickens Gt. A.xfect. li, A misgiving 
crossed me that Wemmick would be instantly dismissed. 

14, fig. To thwart, oppose, go connter to. 

1585 J. Rocers in Foxe A. § AZ, (1846) VI. 608 He but 


CROSS, 


chasteneth his dearlings and crosseth them for a small 
while. .as all fathers do with their cbildren, 1588 J. Upatt 
Demonsir. Discip. (Arb.) 2 He that loueth Christ, cannot 
crosse the course of the Gospel. 1631 Gouce God's Arrows 
ay. x. 388 It is .. better that our purpose and desire be 
crossed. 1673 TempLe Jreland Wks, 1731 1. 113 Without 
Cee e Aty nterest of Trade in England, 1710 STRELE 
Spect. No. 2 p 1 He was crossed in Love. 1722 De For 
Kelig. Courtsh, 1. i. (1840) x0 He will never cross her in 
small Matters, 1848 Macautay ‘ist. Eng. Il. 255 He 
therefore determined to cross those designs. 1876 F. E. 
Tro.Lore Charming Fellow 1. xt 149, I never cross her, 
or talk to ber much when sbe is not fecling well. 


+b. To bar, debar, preclude from. Obs. rare. 

1893 Suaxs. 3 //ex. VJ, in, ii, 127 To crosse me from the 
Golden time I looke for. @x650 W. Braororo Plynronth 
Plant, (1856) 329 He in y° end crost this petition from 
taking any further effecte in this kind, 

te. To contradict, contravene, traverse (a 
sentence, statcment, etc.). Ods, 

1589 GREENE Afenaphon (Arb.) 42 When I alledged faith, 
she crost me with Aineas, 1614 Be, Haun Recoll. Treat. 
848 They..will be crossing every thing that is spoken. 1675 
Broous Gold. Key Wks, 1867 v. 55 One divine sentence 
cannot cross and rescind another. 1687 Dravpen find § 2’. 
ut, xviii, 4 A sort of Doves..Who cross the Proverb, and 
abound with Gall. 1702 Cuartetr Let, in Pepys’ Diary 
26 Sept., Which makes travel so easy, as to cross a sentence 
of Lord Burghley’s [to the contrary], P 

$15. cuir. To cross with: to go counter to. Obs. 

@ 1586 Stoney (J.), Men’s actions do not always cross with 
reason. @ 3641 Bp, Mountacu Acts § Mon. (1642) 150 Yet 
that crosseth not with abbreviation, but confirms it rather. 
@ 1662 Heviyn Live Laud (1668) 156 When it seemed .. to 
cross with the Puritan Interest. 

tb. Zo cross upon (or on): (a) to oppose, go 
counter to ; (4) to come across, come upon. Oés. 

@ 1678 FritHam Resolves, etc. (1709) 552 So long as we 
cross not upon Religion. r70r Couuer Af, Aure?. (1726) 
246 He that crosses upon this design, is prophane in his 
contradiction, 1748 WaLPoLe Lett. to G. Montagn (1891) 
Il. 12x In this search I have crossed upon another descent. 
1750 Cnesterr. Lett. II. ccxx. 349 He is in hopes of 
crossing upon you somewhere or other. 1824 Miss L. M. 
Hawkins Mem. 1. 25 note, One day suddenly crossing on 
the gentleman. : 

16. ¢vaus. To cause to interbreed; to modify (a 
race) by interbreeding ; to cross-fertilize (plants). 

1784 Warsurton Letters (1809) 174 As that people [the 
Jews] had no. commerce with any other, there was a neces- 
sity of crossing the strain as much as possible. 19774 
Gotosm. Nat. (Hist. (1776) I]. 282 This variety seems 
formed by crossing the breed of such as are imported from 
various climates. 1802 Anz. Reg. 353 The advantage which 
has resulted from crossing the breed of cattle. 1851 Beck's 
Florist 142 Cross such flowers as appear likely to yield the 
most desirable colours and shapes, 1883 STEVENSON Si/vers 
ado Sq. (1886) x A setter crossed with spaniel. 

absol, 1842 Biscnorr Woollen Manuf. U1. 141 They have 
been generally crossing for bigger sheep, and..haye pro- 
duced a coarser kind of wool. 


b. intr. To breed together, being of distinct 
races or breeds, to interbreed, 

18.. CoLeripcE (Webster), If two individuals of distinct 
races cross, a_third is invariably prone differing from 
either, 1845 Yrui. R. Agric, Soc. V1. 11. 453 These [mares] 
do not cross well with the thorough-bred stallions. 

Cross (kr?s), @. (Originally an attrib. or ellip- 
tical use of Cross adv., some participle (e. g. lying, 
passing, coming, etc.) being understood.] 

No clear line can be drawn between this and various uses 
of Cross- in combination, the employment of the hypben 
sie cases unfixed. See Cross. 4, 5,9. 

1. Lying or situated athwart the main direction; 
transverse ; passing from side to sidc. Also said fig. 
of things to which spatial relations are transferred, 

ee AB Pos Surv, xx. (1539) 41 Built with two crosse 
chambers of stone. 1570 4ct 13 Eliz. c. 11 § 2 Vessels with 
cross Sails. 583 STaNvHuRST Aene?s 1. (Arb.) 66 Through 
crosse blynd allye we iumble, x601 Saks. ¥u7. C. 1. iii, go 
The crosse blew Ligbtning. 1719 De For Crusoe I. xv, 253 
Tying the string to the cross stick, 1761 Mrs. F. SHERIOAN 
S. es III. 255 The road for carriages between the two 
houses, being a cross one, was very bad. 1867 A. Barry 
Sir C, Barry vi. 230 The cross roofs connecting them with 
the main building, 

Jig. 3826 Disraru Viv. Grey m. viii, How many cross 
interests baffle the parties. 1848 Mitt Pol, Econ. uu. vii. 
§ 1 It is easier to ascertain. .the relations of many things to 
one thing, than their innumerable cross relations with one 
another. 1868 M. Parrison Academ, Org. v. 146 Our 
position will not be confused by a cross issue. 

b. Passing or lying athwart each other; cross- 
ing, intersecting. 

1602 Marston Ant. " Atel, Induct. As crosse as a pair of 
tailors’ legs, « 1619 Fotnersy Atheow:. 1, xi. § 2 (1622) 
313 They runne in crosse courses; and yet doe not crosse 
one another, in their courses, 1653 Cloria & Narcissus 1, 
84 To sit with his armes crosse, Iookin, up at the heavens, 
@1742 Bentiey (J.), When they .. advance towards one 
another in direct lines, or meet in the intersection of cross 
ones. 1799 G. Smit Laboratory II. 34 This is generally 

rformed by little cross etchings, one over another. 1830 

S.N. Campsent Dict. Mil, Sc. 23x The honorable badge 
of a Regimental Colour supported by two cross Swords, 
ig. 1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. gx The second is called 
ross, SO are its methods cross and intricate, 
ce. Of the wind; Blowing across the direct 
course, contrary, 

Sometimes with a blending of sense 4: adverse. 

@ 1617 Bayne On Eph, (1658) 49 Every wind, even the 
crossest shall help us to the haven. 1676 Tronce Diary 
(7825) 195 The wind crosse and very high all these days. 
1725 De For Voy, round World (1840) 25 Does the captain 
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| think..because we have met with cross winds, we must 
never meet with fair ones? 

Jig. 1678 R. L'EstRANGE Seneca’s Mor, (1702) 498 Scipio 
by a Cross Wind, being forc’d into the Power of his 
Enemies. 1763 Jonxson Lett. to G. Strahan 14 July, My 
friendship is light enough to be blown away by the first 
cross blast, 

d. Of the sea: said when the waves run athwart 
the direction of the wind, or when two sets of 
waves cross cach other, owing to change of wind. 

i Scoressv ¥rxd. 375 A mountainous sea, rendered 
awfully heavy and cross by the sudden changing of the 
wind. 1866 Datly Tv/. 18 Jan. 4/3 The terrific cross-sea 
constantly broke over her. 1867 Suytn Sas/or's It ‘ord-bk., 
Cross-sea, a sea not caused by the wind then blowing. 

+2. Diagonally opposite in position (as in a 
quadrilateral), Ods. rare. Cf, Cnoss-corxer. 

1646 Sir T. browne Pseud. Ep, u1.v.115 The progression 
of quadrupeds being performed per Diametrum, that is 
the crosse legs moving or resting together. 

8. Contrary, opposite, opposed (/o cach other, or 
éo something specified’. (Now rarely predicative.) 

1565 Cacrutn. Avs. ¢o Martiall (Parker Soc.) 72, Lam 
ashamed of your too cross and overthwart pranks 1602 
Futnecke rst, Pt. Paradl. Introd. 5 ‘Where is nothing in it 
which to the Law of God is crosse or Opposite. 1631 May 
tr. Barclay'’s Adirr. Mindes u, 220 Where they begin a 
little to differ, they will afterwards be crosse in all things 
from those men, (1646 E. Flisuer] J/od. Divinity 24 As 
iffhe were reduced to..straits.. by the crosse demands of 
his severall attribules, 1674 Hickman Quinguart. ITist. 
(ed. 2) 171 Is this Election cross to that of the Calvinists? 
1787 Lowtn Ser. § Keut, 414 Giving me answers so very 
cross to the purpose, 1865 Busunei. Vicar. Sacr. ui iv. 
(1868) 307 It is cross to our humanly selfish habit. 

4, Ofevents, circumstances, or fortune ; Adverse, 
opposing, thwarting; contrary to onc’s desire or 
liking ; unfavourable, untoward. 

1565 CaLFuit. Ausiw, to Martial! (Parker Soc.) 11 3. For 
when the Cross was most magnified, we had cross luck 
among. 1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary u. (1625) Frame 
your selfe to beare all other crosse matters. 1607 DEKKER 
Northw, Hoe uw. Wks. 1873 UL. 24 Such crosse fortune ! 
1676 Drynen Aurengz. ul. 1078 With Fate so cross One 
must be happy by tbe other's loss. 1690 W. WALKER 
Tdiomat. Anglo-Lat. 126 Wehad such cross weather, 1725 
De For Voy, round World (1840) 302 We had but a cross 
yoyage +» having contrary winds... and sometimes bad 
weather, 178 Map D‘Arsray Leé?. 14 Dec., Some.. 
cross accident for ever frustrates my rhetorical designs. 

5. Of persons, their dispositions, actions, etc. : 
‘+ &. Given to opposition ; inclined to quarrel or dis- 
agree ; perverse, froward, contrarious. Oés. or arch. 

1588 Suaks. Tit. A. 11. iti. 53 Be crosse with him, and Ile 
goe fetch thy Sonnes to backe thy quarrel, 1594 — Rich. 
11, ui, 126 My Lord of Yorke will still be crosse in talke. 
1603 Knoties //tst. Turks (1638) 304 No man .. ynto his 
friends more friendly, or vnto his enemies more crosse and 
contrarie, 1685 Baxter /'araphr. N. T. Matt. xi. 16-17 
You are cross to us whatever game we play. 1770 Footr 
Lame Lover ii. Wks. 1799 UU. 71 hope you won't go for to 
tell him.. Indeed, Sir, but I shall..No, sister, I’m sure you 
won't be socross, 1851 C. L. Sara tr. J'asso 1. xxi, How 
vain are all thy judgments, and bow cross. 

b, Ill-tempered, peevish, petulant; in anirritable 

frame of mind, out of humour, vexed. Cees 

1639 T. B. Admirable Events 3441 The stepmother beholds 
me with crosse lookes, 1676 Wycnertev PL. Dealer uu. i, 
If she gives me but a cross word, I'll leave her to-night. 
rgix Swirt Jrvd, to Stella 17 Nov., I just heard of the stir 
as my letter was sealed . .and was so cross I would not open 
it totell you, 1771 Map. D’Aratay Harly Diary (1889) I. 
x20 He is equally ugly and cross. 1796 Jane AUSTEN Pride 
& Pref Il. x, Ihave uever had a cross word fromhim in my 


life. 1835 Marrvat Jac, Farth/ viii, I can't bear to be 
cross to him, 1860 Sata Lady Chesterf. 43 The crossest 
of old maids. 


e. Phr. As cross as tivo sticks (with play on 
sense I b), 

1842 S. Lover Handy Andy ii. 24 The renowned O'Grady 
was according to her account as cross as two sticks. 1855 
Lp. Hovcnton in Life 1, xi. 518 [He] has been as cross 
as two sticks at not having been asked to dinner at Court. 

6. Involving interchange or reciprocal action. 

App. not used predicatively, and often hyphened as acase 
of combination (which is preferable’. 

581 Lamsaror Live. u. iv. (1 588) 164 In some cases... 
there may be a double (or crosse) restitution awarded. 1664 
Drvven Rival Ladies 1. it, For hapning both to Love each 
other Sisters, They have concluded it in a cross Marriage. 
1876 Douse Grimm's Law xxxix. 81 The..phenomenon of 
a cross-transfer of a foreign sound to native words and a 
native sound to foreign words. 

b. Book-keeping. Applied to accounts between 
two parties cach of which has claims upon the 
other ; also, to formal entries transferring amounts 
from one account to another, or made on opposite 
sides of an account so as to neutralize each other, 
(Here also ¢voss- is more usually hyphened.) 

1893 GLapsTone S/. in Parliament 12 Feb., We bope to 
escape cross accounts and cross payments on revenue 
accounts [i.e, between Imperial and Irish revenue]. 

7. Of animals and plants: Cross-bred ; hybrid. 

1886 York Herald 7 Aug, 1/3 Sale of Cross Lambs. 1889 
Botorewooo Robbery under Arms (1890) 12 § Clearskins! 
and ‘cross’ beasts. d 

8. slang. Dishonest; dishonestly come by. (Op- 
posed to square or straight.) Cf. CROOKED 3 b, 
and Cross sé, 29. eye 

1892 Botprewoop Nevermore I. ix. 168 ‘Selling him a 


cross horse as any man might bave knowed was too good for | 
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them to own on the square.’ Jo. I. x, 179 ‘ He don't know 


| a cross cove from a straight ‘un.’ 


"| See also Cross- II. 

Cross (kr?s), adv. Now rare. [Aphetic form 
of Acxoss, orig, a phrase on cross, a-cross: cf. 
adowit, down, etc.) 

t1. From side to side, whether at right angles 
or obliqucly; across, athwart, transversely. Obs. 

[@ 1400-80 A ferander 4872 And pai croke ouire crosse lo 
cache baim anothire.) 1577 B. Gooce /eresbach's Hush, 
ay. (1586) 178, Cast bowes of Willowe crosse .. That may 
preserve the fainting Bee, thatin the find doth fall. 16z0-55 
1. Jones Stone-/Feng (1725) 47 The Pict's Wall, extending 
Cross over our Island. 1641 Best /arm. Bes. (Surtees) 126 
The boards lyinge thus crosse, one chesse one way and 
another another. 1699 BentLey’ Phat, § 2. 39 The 
Arundel Marble lies cross in our way. 1719 De For 
Crusoe 1. 127, I now resolv‘d to travel quite cross to the Sea- 
Shore on that Side. 1793 Smeaton Edystone Ln § 53 
Courses of timber alternately cross anid cross, 

+2. In a contrary way, in opposition 40. Ods. 

1614 IT. Avams Devils Banquet 217 Jesus Well: whose 
bottome..was in Heauen ; whose mouth and spring downe- 
wards to the earth: crosse to all earlhly fountaines. 1638 
Cuitunew. Relig. Prot. 1. v.§ 84. 288 To foist in two others, 
clean crosse to the Doctor's purpose, 1718 Hickes & 
Netson %. Aettlerel? u. xlix. 153 Every Thing was carried 
cross to his Intentions. @ 1732 T. Doston Crook in Lot 
(1805) 33 The crook of the lot will,.be found to lig cross to 
some wrong bias of the heart. 

3. In an adverse or tnfavonrable way ; contrary 
to one’s desire or liking; awry, amiss; =Acnoss 
adv. 4. Obs. or collog. 

1603 Kxoues Hist, Turks (1621) 164 Things falling ont 
crosse with the old Hmperour. 1646 P. BuLKELEY Gosfe7 
Covt. 1. 136 Though things goe crosse against us. 1691 
Norais Pract, Disc. 248 Vhere is yet another thing. .which 
lies very cross upon our Minds. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3937/3 The Tide fell crossinthe night. 1883 G. Ltovo £44 
& Flow IL. 300, I wonder why things do go so cross in this 
world. 

G See also Cross- IIT. 

Cross, #7¢/. [Cross adv. with object expressed.] 
=Across prep. Now dial. or poetic : in the latter 
case commonly written ’crass, as a recognized abbre- 
yiation, 

Cross lots, more commonly across lots (U.S.)1 across the 
lots or fields as a short cut: cf. Cross-country. 

1551 Recorpe /athw. Anowdl, 1. xxii, Draw a corde or 
stryng line crosse the circle. 1g91 Suaks. 2 fen. V7, iv. i. 
114, 1 charge thee waft me safely crosse the Channeil, 1684 
Everyn Diary 24 Jan., Hardly could one see crosse the 
streetes, 1703 Moxon Alech, #xerc. 135 Cut into the 
Girder three Inches cross the Grain of the Stuff. 1761 
Foore Liar i, Hallooing to a pretty fellow cross the Mall, 
¢1777 Beattie fares 196 The scatler'd clouds fly ‘cross 
the heaven, 82x Chark Vil Afinstr. I, 201 Whether 
sauntering we proceed Cross the green, or down the mead. 

§ See also Cross- IV, 

Cross- in cov, is used in many relations, sub- 
stantive, adjective, adverbial, and prepositional 
(rarely verbal), sometimes difficult to separate, and 
in various senscs. In some of these the combina- 
tion is veryloose, the use of the hyphen being almost 
optional. 

This is especially so when cross is capable of being viewed 
as an adjective, in which construction the hyphen would not 
be used, e.g. cross road or eross-road, cross reference or 
cross-reference, sa rule, the use of the en implies 
specialization of the combination, either usually, or in the 
particular instance in which it occurs. 

A. General uses in combination. 
I. From Cross sd. 

1. objective: a. with pr. pples., forming adjs., as 
cross-adoring, -kissing; b. with vbl.-sbs., forming 
sbs., as cross-bearing; @. with agent-n., as cross- 
adorer, -keeper ; CROSS-BEARER, 

@ 1631 Drayton Wks. IV, 1311 (Jod.) The cross-adoring 
fowls. 1637 Wuitixc Albino § Bell. 16 Vhe cross-adorers 
he, with crossing, catches. 1728 Morcan A/giers II. v. 310 
Cross-kissing Christians, 1824 Soutney BA, of Ch. (1841) 243 
Latimer was. .Cross-Keeper in the University. ; 

2. instrumental and locative, with pples, and adjs. 
forming adjs., as cross-crowned, -marked; Cross- 
FIXED. ¥ 

1839 Battey Festus xix. (1848) 206 A winged orb, cross: 
crowned. | 

3. aitrid, a. Of or pertaining to the Cross or a 
cross, as ¢ross-legend, -shaft, -stde, -slep, -worshtp ; 
CROSS-CLOTH I, -DAYS, -WEEK, etc.; b. Of the 
shape, appearance, or nature of a cross; having a 
cross-bar or transverse part ; as CROSS-BOW, -FISH, 
-GARNET, -STITCH, etc.; @. Marked or stamped 
with the figure of a cross, as + cross-back ; Cross- 
BUN, -DOLLAR, -FOX, etc. 

€ 1330 (see Cross sd, 19], Pe croice side. 1611 Spero Hist. 
Gt. Bout. vin, Hi. 199 [They] wore continually vpon their backes 
a red Crosse, whereby the name Crosse-back..was to them 
attributed. 1827 Clare Shep. Cal, Pugs vA Placed on the 
circling Cross-steps. 1889 Archvol, “Eliana XIII. 265 
The Birtley cross-slab. 


IL. From Cross @, 

4. a. gen, Having a transverse direction; trans- 
verse; going across something; as cross-band, 
brace, -gale, -pole, -rod, -strap ; CROSS-BAR, -BEAM, 
“PIECE, -SAIL, etce.; b. sfee. Transverse to the 
direction in which the main or principal thing of 
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the kind lies, and thus often a branch of it, or 
otherwise subordiuate to it, as cross-barrel, -drain, 
furrow, -lode, -passage, -timber, -trench, -turnptke, 
vein; CROSS-COURSE, -PATH, -ROAD, -STREET, -WAY, 
etc.; ¢. Crossing or intersecting each other, as 
cross-hand ; CROSS-BONES, -KEYS. 

1590 Sis: Suyvts Disc. Weapons «+x iij, With trenches, 
cross-trenches, gabions, and diverse other. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 120 As if you should make a Cross-harrel hollow, 
thorow the Barref of a Piece. 19757 Da Costa in /’Aud. 
Trans, L. 233 These cross-loads are generally filled with 
fraginents ci miteale 1760 Patrington Haven Act 13 
Pass through the said turnpikes or cross gates. 1787 Wot- 
corr (P. Pindar) Ode Upon Ode Wks. 1794 1. 40x Great in 
tattoo... and cross-hand rofl. 1823 Cossett Aur. Rides 
(1885) I. 377 We did not take the cross-turnpike till we came 
to Whitchurch. a@ 1826 Farry Steam: Eng. (1827) 678 On 
the upper end of the piston rod. .a horizontal cross-rod..is 
fixed. 1829 Soutnrv Pelgr. fo Compostedia iu, Perch'd on 
a cross-pole hoisted high. 1834 Sternensin Brit. Husé, 1. 
474 A drain must be carried along ..with outlets to the 
cross-drains. 1845 Gloss. Gothic Archit. 1. 317 A variety of 
cross-braces above the tie-beams. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lumps 
ii. § 10. 38 Set as stays and cross-bands. 1853 Hickie tr. 
Aristoph, (1872) 11. 409 The cross-straps pinch the little toe 
of my wife's foot. 1881 Jowett Tiucyd, 1. 20 Strengthen. 
ing the ofd ships with cross-timbers. 1884 Mars. F. Mit.er 
Lyfe Ut. Martinean 148 She set up a cross-pole fence 
around her estate. 

5. Also said of things in motion or involving 
motion, as cross-current, -ice, -train ; CROSS-POST, 

1823 Scoressv Frail. 469 Cross-ice, loose ice, affording a 
dubious and difficult passage toa ship. 1849 Mrs. Car- 
LyLe Left. Ii. 57, I had to wait..for the cross-train to 
Haddington. 

“i With 76/.565. and nouns involving action: see 9. 

III. From Cross adv, 

6. With verbs, forming compound verbs, meaning 
to do something @. across, or eross-wise, or in a 
direetion or way traversing another, as cross-bond, 
carve, feller, -pile, -swim, -lie; Cross-cvt, 
-PLOUGH, cte.; b. in a way that erosses recognized 
or ordinary lines of affinity, as CROss-BREED, 
-COUPLE, -FERTILIZE; C. in a way that crosses or 
traverses another action, as CROSS-EXAMINE, -QUES- 
TION, ete.; Gd. so that two actions mutually cross 
each other, the one being the counterpart of the 
other, or done in return or reciprocation for the 
other, a3 cross-disguise, -invile. 

1590 SvLVESTER Du Bartas VuryWks. (Grosart) I. 249 And 
fiery-fierce and stout, A hundred wayes cross-carves the Field 
about. a 1618 — Mottoes 329 The world and Death one day 
them cross-disguised To cosen Man, 1613 T. Mittrs Treas. 
Anc, & Alod, Times 75/1 Although the Seas were very.. 
tempestuous, yet he would Crosse-swim them, without any 
feare. 1645 J. Bona Occasus Occid. 5 Hee doth fetter, and 
. crosse-fetter him. a1734 NortH Lhe II. 62 His lordship 
chose to be so far rude as not to cross invite, rather than 
bear the like consequences of such another intercourse. 
1761 Sterne Jr. Shandy III. viii. 25 He tied and cross-tied 
themallifast together, 1862 Smites Luginecrs 11.429 These 
{stones] were to be carefully set by hand, with the broadest 
ends downwards, all crossbonded or jointed. 1878 Lumtber- 
man's Gaz. 25 Dec. 446 The amount of lumber now cross- 
piled on the several mill docks, 

7. With pr. pples., or adjs. of this form, form- 
ing adjs., as cross- flowing, -jingling, -pulling, 
-rUNNING. 

1634 Mitton Comus 832 The flood That stayed her flight 
with his cross-flowing course, 1641 — Acform. 1. (1851) 31 
The fantastick, and declamatory flashes ; the crosse-jinglin: 
periods which cannot but disturh, and coine thwart n sati'd 
devotion. 1835 Marrvat Pirate iv, This gale and cross- 
runuing Sea are rather too much for boats. 1854-6 Patmors 
Angel in Ho. 1.1. x, Cross-pulling vices, tied Like Samson's 
foxes, hy the tails, 

8. With pa. pfles., or adjs, so formed, forming 
adjs., as cross-fissured, failed, -gagged, -laced, 
-latticed, -sirifed; CRO88-BRED, -GARTERED, etc. 

(Often approaching or passing into 11.) 

1577 B. Goocr /feresbach’s Hfusb. 1, (1586) 23b, The 
Harrowe, is an instrument crosse lettused, to breake the 
Cloddes. 1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe (1871) 49 They would 
..stand cross-gagged, with knives in their mouths, 1624 
T. Scorr Vox Det 41 To sitt with our armes crosse-folded, 
1649 G. Danie. Trinarch., Hen, V, clxxvi, Clad..in cross- 
stript Motley. 1865 Kincsiey /erew. iv, Scarlet stockings 
cross-laced with gold braid up to the knee. 1869 Piitiips 
Ase: vii. 198 It was originally more cross-fissured than the 
other, 

9. With vd/, sbs. and nouns involving action, in 
the various senses found with the vb. (see 6), as 
cross-feal, -planking, -ventilation; -appeal, -asso- 
ctalion, -belief, -claim; -blow, -raiding ; Cross- 
ENTRY, etc. 

Here cross. becomes practically equivalent to an adjective, 
though originating, as in 6, 7, 8, in the adverb, 

1684 R. H. Sch, Reereat, 91 There are two kinds of 
Changes, viz, Plain Changes, and Cross-peals . . the second 
is called Cross, so are its methods cross and intricate. 1749 
Lavincton Enthusiasm G7s4) Kk, 151 All the ridiculous 
Ceremonies of Puff, Cross-Puft, Impuff, and Expuff. 1819 
Edin, Rev, XXXII. 124 That cross-play of selfishness and 
vanity. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 128 A 
thorough cross-ventilation by opposite windows, ie Law 
ieee 9 Rep. Cases 571 Appeal and cross-appeal from a 
judgment of the Supreme Court. 1885 H. T. Atkinson in 
Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 923 Cross-claims for damages 
could only be set up in different actions. 1 J. Corautrr 
Sir F. Drake ix, 124 It was no mere cross-raiding on which 
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he was bent. 1892 rR C. Buosristyp sFést. Heyford 4 A 
couple of trees were laid down, and a cross-planking fixed 
upon them, 


IV. From Cross prep, 

10. With object sbs., forming adjs., with sense 
a. Crossing, across, as crossechannel (see 3B), 
-river, «town; CROSS-COUNTRY ; b. Adverse to, as 
+ cross-bliss ; CROSS-COURSE a. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng, v. xxvii. 135 This crosse-blisse 
world of ours. 1886 Fortn. Rev. 1 Feb. 221 With cross- 
town tramcars running from side to side. 1888 Pal/ Afaii G. 
15 Feb. 12/1 The Greenwich Ferry Company .. Cross-river 
communication for vehicular traffic, 

V..11. Parasynthetie derivatives, as a. cross- 
shaped, having the shape of a cross; CROSS-HEADED, 
-MILTED; b. cross-armed, fingered, having the arms, 
ete. crossed; Cro8s-HANDED, -LEGGED, etc. 

t60r Hottann Pliny I. 304 With hand in hand, cross- 
fingered one between another. 1621 Lapy M. Wrotn 
l'rania 485 Then I... walked cross armd, sighed, cast vp 
mine eyes. 1670 Moral State Eng, 83 Cross-arm'd Lovers. 
17.. ToLtet On Shaks. (Jod.), The cross-shaped flower on 
the head of this figure. 1881 Daily News 8 Nov. 5/7 In 
the cross-armed and somewhat downcast attitude which 
he has assumed throughout the trial, 

B. Special combinations (with quots. in alpha- 
betical order): cross-action (Zaz), an action 
brought by the defendant agaiust the plaintiff ora 
co-defendant in the same action : ef, CRross-BILL; 
cross-and-jostle, applied to a race in which the 
riders eross each other’s paths and jostle each 
other, getting to the winniug-post as they like, by 
fair riding or foul; also fg.; + cross-arrow, an 
arrow shot from a eross-bow: cross-axle (see 
quot.) ; cross-banded (Carfentry\, see quot. ; 
cross-bedding (Ceo/.), apparent lines of stratifica- 
tion crossing the real ones, false bedding ; + cross- 
bell, the bell rung at the Elevation of the Host ; 
cross-belt, orig. a belt worn over both shoulders, 
and crossing in front of the breast; also, in later 
use, & tele belt passing obliquely across the 
breast ; hence cross-belted a@.; cross-birth, a 
birth in which the child is presented in a position 
transverse to the uterus; cross-bit = CROSS-PIECE ; 
+ cross-blow,a counter-blow; alsoablow indirectly 
dealt; cross-catalogue v., to catalogue under a 
heading or division that erosses another ; to cross- 
index; cross-channel a., passing or situated 
aeross the (English or other) channel; cross- 
chock (sce quot.) ; cross-cropping (see quot.); 
+ cross-dagger, an obsolete coin; cross-dog (sec 
Doc); cross-fam v. slang ae quot.); cross-file 
(sce quot.) ; cross-fishing, fishing with a line with 
many hooks attached extending across a stream; 
ef. CROSS-LINE 2; cross-frog, the arrangement 
where one line of rails crosses another, each of the 
tails being notched to admit the flanges of wheels 
on the crossing rail; + cross-grindod a@., cross- 
vaulted, having two arches or vaults intersecting 
each other ; cross-guard, a sword-guard consisting 
of a short transverse bar; + cross-hack v., to 
hack or cut with crossing lines; hence +cross-hack- 
ing; cross-hap, adverse fortune or occurrence; 
cross-house,a house at or bya cross; a house 
standing crosswise to others; also fig.; cross- 
index v., to index under another heading as a 
cross-reference; + cross-letter, a lelter crossing 
the main routes, and carried by the cross- post ; 
cross-lift v. (see quot.) ; tcross-like a@., like or 
resembling a cross; cross-lock a., applicd to an 
invention by which a carriage, etc. is enabled to 
‘lock’ or tum on the main-pin in 9 particular way ; 
cross-lode (see 4); cross-loop, a loop-hole in 2 
fort in the form ofa cross so as to give free range 
horizoutally and vertically to an archer, ete.; cross- 
mint, the species Mentha crispa; cross-mouth a., 
having a transverse mouth; ‘+ cross - naming, 
metouymy; cross-oylet = cross-loop; + cross- 
penny, a (silver) penny bearing a cross (cf. Cross 
sb, 19); & kreutzer; + cross-providence, an ad- 
verse dispensation or dealing of providence; cross- 
quarters (47ch.), an ornament of tracery in the 
form of a cruciform flower; cross-sea (see CRO88 
a. 1); cross-section, the cutting of anything 
across ; a section made by a plane cutting anything 
transversely; cross-shoot, -shooting, -shot, a 
shooting or shot at anything moving across the 
field of sight; cross-sleeper a., (a railway track) 
in which the sleepers are transverse to the rails; 
cross-spider, the common British garden spider 
Efeira diadema, so called from the cross-like mark 
on its anterior surface; cross-talk (7¢/ephone), 
see quot. ; cross-tig, a varicty of the game ‘tig’ 
in which another player running across between 
pursuer and pursued is pursued in his tum; cross- 
tining (a7), cross-harrowing : see Cross v. 7b} 
cross-valvo, a valve placed where a pipe has two 
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cross-branches; cross-vine, a climber of the 
southern U.S., in which a section of the stem 
shows a cross-like appearance; cross- voting, 
voting not according to party lines, in which some 
of the votes of each party are given on the other 
side; cross-ward, a cross-shaped ward of a lock ; 
cross-webbing, webbing drawn over the saddle- 
tree to strengthen the seat of a saddle; cross- 
winding, a twisting of the surface of masonry, or 
the like; cross-wire, a wire that crosses; spec. 
=cross-hair; cross-wood, a West Indian shrub 
Jacquinia ruscifolia; + cross - work, transverse 
work; adverse action; + work with crosses; 
+ cross-wounded ///. a., pierced through with a 
wound ; cross-yard, a pole or spar fastened cross- 
wise. 

1868 J. H. Buunt Ref. Ch. Eng. 1. 393 He bad begun a 
*cross action..against the clergyman. 1841 Gen. THomrson 
E-xere, (1842) VI. 52 And because there would be no use in 
two thousand men agrecing to die upon half the food that 
can keep soul and body together, they either toss up for it 
or play a “cross-and-jostle match. 1611 Beaum & Fr 
King & No K. i, | was run twice through the body, and 
shot i’ th’ head with a *cross arrow. 1874 Kuicut Dict, 
Mech, °“Cross-axie, 1. a shaft, windlass, or rofler worked by 
opposite levers; as the copper-plate printing-press, etc. 5 
2. (Ratlroad Engineering) a driving-axle with cranks set 
at an angle of 90° with each other. 1875 Gwitt A rrhit. 
Gloss. s.v., Handrailing .. is said to be *cross-banded when 
a veneer is laid upon its upper side, with the grain of the 
wood crossing that of the rail, and the extension of the 
veneer in the direction of its fibres is less than the breadth 
of the rail. ¢1450 Lypc, Mer, Aliss#e 69 Whan he ryngythe 
the *crosbelle. 1797 Newson in Nicolas Désf. I]. 416 It 
is recommended .. that all (the seamen] should have canvas 
“cross-belts. 1858 W. Evsis Visits Madagascar xiii. 972 
The men wore the white clotb .. round their loins, with 
cross-belts, and cartoucbe boxes over their naked shoulders. 
1sg0 Nasue Pasguils Apol.1. Diij, Vheyr *crosse-blowe 
of Fedlowe labourers will not saue theyr ribbes, if they be 
No better Fencers. 1607 Hieron Wés. 3. 449 A counter: 
buffe, or crosse-blow, to the plots .. of carnall and worldly- 
wise men. 1890 G. Saintssury £ss. 17 [He] catalogues 
books as folio, quarto, octavo, and so forth, and then *cross- 
catalogues them as law, physic, divinity and the rest. 189 
Athenzum 18 July 94/2 Librarians should therefore cross- 
catalogue .,the work under these headings. 1891 Scot. 
Leader 12 Dec. 4 Heavy weather was experienced hy the 
*cross-channel steamers. 1892 Datly News 8 Oct. 7/4 Bel- 
fast.. White linens for home and cross-Channel markets. 182: 
Craaae Technological Dict., "Cross-chocks (Mar.). pieces 0 
timber fayed across the dead-wood in midships, tomake good 
the deficiency of the lower heels of the futtock. 7 Frué, 
R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 1. 34 The miserable system of *cross- 
cropping, or taking two or more white straw crops in suc- 
cession. 1701 S, Jraxe Body Arith. 142 *Cross Daggers of 
Scotland, Kew Value x28. 8d. 86a Suites Engineers I. 
283 The workmen erected another pier, using much timber 
in *cross-dogs, bars, and braces. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash 
Dict. To *cross-fam a person, is to pick his pocket hy 
crossing your arms in a particular position. 1874 Kmicut 
Dict. Mech., *Cross. file, n file used in dressing out the arms 
Or crosses of fine whecls, It has two convex faces of dif- 
ferent curvatures. 1867 B. Osorse in Aforn. Star 9 Apr., 
There is n thing called *cross-fishing, where one line 1s used 
with different coloured baits, and where both sides of the 
stream are swept. 1718 Leon Palladio’s Archit. (1742) I. 
62 The Portico with a *cross-grinded Arch. 4 Boutetn 
Arms & Arm, ix. 173 The simplest variety of hilt. .has..the 
pommel... the barrel,. and the *cross-guard. 1608 Prat 
Garden of Eden (1653) 158 *Crossehack your cherry trees... 
in the new moon next after Christmas, /dfd. 159 All the 
*cross-hackings here mentioned. 188 Durrir.p Don Quix. 
I. 142 You need not fear any °cross-hap. a 1625 Bovs JVs. 
(1629) 165 Many are so blinded with thesunshineof prosperity 
that they see..no sucb schoole as the *Crosse-house. 1875 
W. MI tweaitn Guide Wigtownshire 58 At either end of 
the wide part of this street there is a crosshouse, 1892 
Law Times XCII. 196/1 * Mayor's Court’ should be *cross- 
indexed as ‘Lord Mayor's Conrt’. 1787 A/ist, Eur, In Ann. 
Reg. 134 The “cross letter postage, which had been for man: 
years let out to Mr, Allen, 1859 F. A, Grirrimns 4 rti 
Afan, (ed, 9) 110 To “cross lift a gun, or carriage is to move 
it in a direction nearly at right angles to its axis. 1649 tr. 
Behmen's Epist. (1886) v. $29 It maketh a *cross-like birth. 
1685 H. Morr Paralif. Prophet. 290 Otherwise the Peri- 
oo Bouse fl been Crugligngy or Cros 
1843 Jral. R. Agric, Soc. 1V. 1. 492 Spring-waggon on t 
oqigal *cross-lock principle. Grrarve /erbal it, 
cexv. §2 552 Mentha eruciata, *Crosse Mint, or curled 
Mint. 1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesic wi, (Arb.) 189 Single 
words haue their sence and vnderstanding altered and 
figured many wayes, to wit, hy transport, nhnse, *crosse- 
naming..change of name. 1857 Turner Dom. Archit, III. 
1. vii, 341 In each side of the central buttress is n slit, and 
above it a *crossoylet. 1847 Secr. Soc. Mid. Ages 343 He 
then threw a *cross-penny..to the court, and went his way. 
17320 Wetton Suffer. Son of God I, xiv. 377 Looking upon 
Affictions and *Cross-Provideace with Esteem. 1884 BowEr 

Scorr De Bary’s Phaner. 323 The characteristic hahit 
of most Monocotyledonous bundies, which is especial 
evident in “cross-section. 1884 tr. Lotze’s Logic 265 It 1s 
only necessary that the mass be the same at any cross-section 
of this material fine. 1766. Pace A +t x, Shooting 351 a 
take aim a foot before a “cross shoot at forty yards. fbid. 34 
A hint concerning cross-shooting. 1789 Zss. Saag (1791) 
215 To avoid missing a “cross shot, whether it be flying or 
running. 1892 Pat! Mali G, 14 May 4/3 We have what we 
call upon certain sections the “cross-sfecper road. 1883 J. G. 
Woop in Gd. Words Dec. 7621/1 A Diadem or *Cross Spider 
comes running over herweb, 1892 7iimes 12 Jan., Tosuppress 
the sputtering noises, or ‘*cross-talk’, induced in tbe line 
by currents passing tbrough some neighbouring telegraph 
or telephone line. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch, Scotd. u. v. 180 
**Crosstig’, and *Scotch nnd English Jackson ’,. are played 
at Arbroath high school, 1884 Afanck. Exain. 9 Apr. 5/2 


CROSSABLE. 


The “cross voting was so exceptionally slight that only one 
Liberal voted with the Conservatives. 1703 Moxon Afech. 
Exerc. 29 You may easily file your *Cross, or Hook-wards, 
wider or deeper. 3816 J. Suit Panorama Sc. § Art 1. 27 
Those twistings of the surface which are technically termed 
*cross-windings. 1823 P, Nicnotson Pract. Build, 3qr A 
thin board, planed true, to point out cross-windings and 
other inequalities of surface, 1882 ne Ssiru_ Economie 
Plants 143 It derives its name of *Crosswood from..its 
branches being produced in whorls of four, thus forming a 
cross. 1434 4. &. Wills (1882) 101 A good bordcloth with 
*crosse werk, 1627 F.E. Hist, Edw. Zf (1680) 12 ‘There 
might be some cross-work might blast his project. 1582 
T. Watson Centurie of Loue ie My Hart *croswounded 
with desire. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7vav. 193 They erect 
a Tree, with a “crosse-yard fastned to it. 

Crossable (kr?'sib’l), a. [f. Cross v. +-aBLe.] 
That can be crossed. 

1865 Cartyte Fredh. Gt. VII. xvi, viii. 233 Plank or raft 
bridge there. .will be crossable tomorrow. 1889 Pall Mall 
G, 22 Apr. 7/2 To make it crossable for passengers on foot. 

Cross-action: see Cross- B. 

Crossado, non-naturalized form of CRUSADE. 

+ Cross-aisle, Ods., transept: see AISLE 3. 

+Crossaundre. Oss. (See quot.) 

1519 Horwan Valg. 240 With great pylys of alder rammed 
downe, and with a frame of tymbre called a crossaundre 
Lfstuca], 

Cross-axle: see Cross- B. 

Cross-banded: see Cross- B. 

Cross-bar (krpsbaz), sd. [Cross- 4.] 


1. A transverse bar; a bar placed or fixed across | 


another bar or part of a structure. 

1562 Churchev, Acc. Eltham in Stahlischmidt Bells of Kent 
(1887) 271 A crosbar for the bell. 16x [see Cross- BARRED|. 
1823 Crapse Techn. Dict. Crossbars (far.), round pieces 
of iron, bent at each end, and used as levers to turn the 
shanks of the anchor. 1856 Kane Avct. Exfl. I. xxvir 
267 We had already cut up and burned the runners and 
cross-bars of two sledges, 

tb. =Cross-bar shot: see 5. Obs. 

1ss7 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Moy. (1589) 120 We sent 
them some of our stuffe, crosse barres and chain shot and 
arrowes. 1712 E. Cooke Voy..S. Sea 351 We fir'd above 
300 great Shot, about so Cross Bars, 

2. A transverse line or stripe : cf. BAR sé.1 5, 

1599 Sanpys Europa Spec. (1632) 238 In their crossings... 
the Greeke .. begins his crosse-barre on the right side, and 
the Latin on the left. 1694 Ray in Lett, Ls, Men (Camden) 
2oo A tail..marked with crosse-bars, : 

+3. The ‘bar sinister’, the heraldic mark of ille- 
gitimacy. Ods. 

1655 Futter Ch. Hist. t. v. § 13 To shew that no Crosse- 
barreof Bastardy. .can bolt Grace out of that Heart, wherein 
God will have it to enter, 1732 Gentleman Instr. (ed. 10) 
11 (D.) Few are in love with Cross-bars, and to be brother to 
a by-blow is to be a bastard once removed. 

+4. fig. An impediment, hindrance, obstruction ; 
an untoward circumstance, misfortune. Odés, 

1583 Sranynurst A eneizs 1. (Arb.) 46 Hence grew my cros- 
bars. 1616 R.C. Times’ Whistle iii. 1151 But now this boy, 
which stands as a crosse-barre Twixt him and home, doth all 
his fortunes marre. 

5. Coméb., as cross-bar window 3 eross-bar shoe, 
= bar-shoe (see BaR sb.1 30); cross-bar shot, 
orig. a ball with a bar projecting on each side of 
it; later, a projectile which expanded on leaving the 
gun into the form of a cross, with one quarter of the 
ball at each radial point : cf, Bar-snor. 

1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 1030/4 A light gray Mare .. lame in 
the neer Foot before, anda *Cross-bar shoe under the same 
Foot. 1sgr Raceicu Last Fight Rev. (Arb,) 19 Discharged 
with *crossebar shot. 1627 Capt. Situ Seaman's Grant 
xiv. 67 Crosbar-shot is also a round shot, but it hath a long 

. spike of Iron cast with it as if it did goe thorow the middest 
of it. x 4 Tucker Li. Nat, (x82) I. 483 Something 
like the chain or cross bar shot used in sea engagements, 
only instead of a bar between, the whole consisted of seven 
balls. 1867 Suvtu Sailors Word-bk., Cross-bar-shot..when 
folded it presented a..complete shot. 

Cross-bar (krésba:1, krp:sbaz), 2. [f. prec.] 

1. rans. To fnrnish with eross-bars; to put or 
set bars across. 

1616 Surrt, & Marxn. Country Farme 318 These hives 
you must crosse-barre within with clouen stickes. /bid. 703. 

b. To mark with cross-bars; to draw bars or 
stripes across, 

1805 W. Tavior in Robberds Afem. I. 97 And gunpere 
you bave received it and cross-barred it [a manuscript] where 
necessary. 1861 THornnury Tver (1862) I. 336 Some 
glancing sunshine cross-barring a sail. 

+2. fg. To obstruct, bar the way of. Obs. 

1680 Hon, Aa & Ralh 22 There's an unlucky Gentle. 
man, that Cross-bars them in their designs. 
Cross-barred, #7/. a. [f. prec. sb. or vb. + 

-ED.] Furnished with cross-bars, having bars 
placed across ; marked with cross-bars or stripes. 

x6xx Cotcr., Crorsée, the crosse-barre of a window; also, 
a window so crosse-barred. 1624 Heywoop Guanatk. v. 22 
Ahorse-litter seeled and crosse-bard with gads of steele an 
plates of yron. 1667 Mitton P. LZ, 1v, 190 Substantial dores, 
Cross-barrd and bolted fast. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1245/4 
The other [Gown] purple and white single Crossbarr'd 
Lutestring. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 311 Pt Her Chamber 
Windows are cross-barred. 1891 Daily News i Sept. 3/3 
(The gown] was grey, crossbarred down the back and front 
with broad bands of black velvet. 

Cro‘ss-beak, =Cnross-BILL. 

1688 R. Horme Armoury 11. 242/1 The Crosbeak is a 
thick and short Billed Bird. 17 & Wurte Selborne 11. vii, 
(1853) 176 Considerable flocks of crossbeaks. 
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Cross-beam (krfsb/m). [Cross- 4.] A beam 
placed across some part of a structure or mechan- 
ism; a transverse beam. 

1504 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. 96 They want 
neither the bellowes, nor the crosse-beame, nor the cordes.. 
nor the organ Pipes. 1612 Corser. Srarersix, A crossee 
beame, or peece of timber, in a ship, etc, 1706 Puitcies (ed. 
Kersey), EE Cross-beam, a Beam laid a.cross 
another: Ina Ship, it is a great piece of Timber that foes 
a-cross two other picces call’d Bitts, and 10 which the Cable 
is fasten’d when the Ship rides at Anchor. 1825 Woon 
Ratlroads 146 The piston rods .. are attached to the cross- 
beams [in Stephenson's Killingworth locomotive]. 1844 
Dicxess Mart. Chuz, xxxi, ‘The old oak roof supported by 
cross-heams. 

Cross-bearer (kr)'sbéro1). [Cross- 1.] 

I. One who bears, wears, or carries a cross. 

1. An attendant who carries a cross in a proces- 

sion or religious ccremony ; he who bearsan arch- 
bishop’s cross before him. 
_ 1568 Grarton Chron, II. 58 Thomas Becket. through the 
instigation of certain about him, bnt chiefely of his crosse- 
bearer. 1644 Evetyn Diary 23 Nov., Uhe Crosse-bearer on 
horseback, with two Priests at each hand on foote. 1726 
Avirrr Parergon 94 He has, .the Bishop of Rochester(Time 
was) for his Cross-bearer. 1840 Hoon U the Aiine 186 
Besides a cross-bearer and flag-bearer, there were..a score 
of regular attendants all carrying lighted tpers. 

2. One who wears a cross in sign of a vow; sfec. 
applied to certain officers of the Inquisition pledged 
to prosecnte heretics. 

1731 Cuannter tr. Linborch's iist. Enguis. 1. 191 There 
is another sort of them, called Cross-Bearers, instituted by 
Dominick, to whom he gave such Constitutions. .as obliges 
them vigorously to prosecute Nereticks, 

3. fig. One who ‘takes itp his cross” and follows 
Christ. 

1540 Covernate Frait/, Less, i. Wks. (Parker Soc.) |. 294 
Make us true cross-bearers and followers of thee. 

Il. cro'ss-bearer. [from Cross a@., Cross- 4.] 

4. (See quot.) 

1874 Kwicut Dret. Mech, Cross-bearer, the transverse 
hars supporting the grate-bars of a furnace. 

Cro’ss-bearings. aut. [Cross a, or adv.] 
The bearings of two or more points taken from 
a point of reference so as to give their angular 
distance from each other, or, when their positions 
are known, to plot the position of a ship on a 
chart, 

1809 Visc, Vacentia Voy, /ndia, ete, (1811) I. viii. 342 
Its distance was ascertained to be seventy miles, by a set of 
cross bearings taken from the island. 1857 R. Tomes Amer. 
in Fafau xiii, 310 On taking the cross-bearings, it was found 
«that the ships had not shifted their places a mile. 

Cross-bedding, -belt : sec Cross- B. 

Cro’ss-be‘nch. [Cross a., Cross- 4.] A 
bench placed at right angles to other benches. 
Spec. In the House of Lords, at Westminster, cer- 
tain benches so placed, on which independent or 
neutral members sometimes sit. 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. p. xvii, He 
seated himself upon the cross benches, an unusual position 
to take in the House of Lords. 1849 Ht. Martineav //is¢. 
Eng. I. 15 The cross-benches of neutrality in the House of 
Commons. 1884 Pall Mall G.15 Feb. 3/1 Lord Granville’s 
answer to Lord Wemyss's demand for more crass- benches is 
one of the neatest things on record. ; 

b. attrié., esp. in the phrase cross-bench mind. 

1884 Lp. Granvitte Sf, in Ho. Lords (Pall Mall G. 15 
Feb. 3/1), Individually ,.I have no great sympathy with the 
cross-bench mind. . While. .I prefera good iberal Lam afraid 
I also prefer even a good Tory to those who are neither fish, 
fowl, flesh, nor poe herring. 1884 Dx. Arcyit Sf, 17 Ho, 
Lords 7 July, It would be well for this House if a great 
majority of its members had the cross-bench mind. 

Hence Cro:ss-be‘ncher, one who occupies a cross- 
bench, or asserts his independency of party; Cro:ss- 
benchedness. 

1885 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 456 Though posing as a, cross: 
bencher, the author writes in a strong Tory spirit of 
Nationalism. 1885 Sat. Kev. 24 Jan. 101/2 Cross-benched- 
ness has not exactly been justified of all her children, _ 

Cro'ss-bi'as, sé. [Cross @.] A bias or in- 
clination running athwart or counter to another. 

1678 Marvetn Growth Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 357 So 
various were the several interests, and crossbiasses. 

So Cross-bi-as v., to give a cross-bias to. Cross- 
biased #7/. a., subject to cross-biases. + Cross- 
bivasness, tendency to go athwart or contrary, 
waywardness. 

1633 G. Hersert Affiction ix, Tentple ‘2 Thus doth thy 
power crosse-bias me. 1652 Benrowes 7heoph. xu. |xi. 227 
Cross-biasnesse to Grace our ruine spinn’d. 1844 Marc. 
Futter Wom. 19th C. (1862) 386, I leave Italy. .hoping..to 
return, but fearing that may not be permitted in my ‘ cross- 
biased ’ life. , 

Crossbill (kr}-sbil). [Cross a. 1b.] A bird of 
the genus Loxia (family /réngi//ide), having the 
mandibles of the bill curved so as to cross each 
other when the bill is closed; found in the north 
of Europe and America, and in Japan. The Com- 


mon Crossbill is Z. curvirostra. 

2 WittucHEy Ormith. 248 1713 Dernam Phys. 
Theol, (1723) 193 The Loxia, or Cross-Bill, whose Bill is 
thick and strong, with the Tips crossing one another. 1766 
Pennant Zool. (1768) Il. 279 The Grosbeak and Crossbill 
come here but seldom. 1829 KE. Jesse Jrnl, Nat, 182 That 
rare bird the Crossbill. .occasionally visits the orchards. 


CROSS-BOW. 


IIence Cro‘gs-billed «. having the mandibles 
crossed, like the birds of the genus Loxia. 

1766 Pexnant Zool. (heading), Cross-billed Grosbeak. 

Cross-bill, cross bill. Zaw. [Cross a. 6, 
Cross- 9.] A Dill filed in Chancery bya defendant 
against the plaintiff or other co-defendants in the 
same suit. b. A bill of exchange given in con- 
sideration of another bill (Wharton). 

1637 in Select. ffarl. Mise. (1793) 318 That their hononrs 
will be pleased to accept of a cross bill against the prelates. 
1678 Butier //ud. 1, tii. 655 Who, putting in a new cross 
bill, May traverse th’ action. 1768 Bracxstone Comm. WI. 
448 Ifhe [the defendant] has any relief to pray against the 
plaintiff, he must do it by an original bill of his own, which 
1s called a cross bill. 1883 Lave ef. 11 Q. Bench Div. 466 
A counter-claim is like a cross-bill under the former practice 
in equity, which fell with the original bill. 

Cross-birth ; scc Cross- B, 

* Crossbi:te, v. Od. Also 6-7 crosbite. 
[Cross- 6.] 

1. érans. To bite the biter ; to cheat in return; to 
cheat by outwitting; to ‘take in’, gull, deceive. 

1§32 Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) 30 If ye lack contraries, to 


; ¢rosbite him withall, I shall lend you‘a pair of the same size 


that his cheats be. 1591 Grrexe Disc. Coosnage Vo Reader, 
When a broaking knaue cros-biteth a Gentleman with a | ad 
commoditic. 1672 Wvcurrtry Lore fu Hood v. vi, Fortune 
our foe.. By none but thee our projects are cross-bit, 1717 
Prior idea ut 365 As Nature slily had thought fit, tor 
some by-ends to cross-bite wit. 1823 Scott Jeter? xxviil, 
If your Grace can..throw ont a hint to crossbite Saville, 
it will be well. 

2. To attack or censure bitingly or bitterly. 

1571 Gotoine Caloin on F's. xii. 5 We crossebyteth the 
courtly clawebackes [sed aulicos calumniatores perstringit). 
rg8r Ricu Farcwed/ (1846) 154 She ..would crossbite hym 
with tauntes and spitefull qnippes. 1685 F. Spexcy. //onse 
of Medic 416 ‘Vhe Pope .. unwilling to incense him by 
fruitlesly cross-biting his election. 1697 Cotuirr £ss, Alor. 
Sué7. ui. (1709) 74 Cross biting a Country Evidence, and 
frighting him out of ‘ruth, and his Senses, 

Hence + Cro-ssbite s/., a cheat, trick, swindle, 
deception ; +Cro-ssbiter, one who ‘crosshites’, 
a swindler; + Cro‘ssbiting 2/. sd, and A//. a. 

1sgi Greene Drsc. Coosnage To Radr., When the nip, 
which the common people calla cutpurse, hath a cros-bite 
by soine bribing officer. 1692 WacstarrE lind. Carol. xxvi. 
120 Unless he could give them the Cross-bite.  171x Pucker 
Club (1817) 98 Vesides the danger of a cross-bite. 1892 
Garese Groat’s IV, IVit D iv b, ‘he legerdemaines of nips, 
foysts, conicatchers, crosbyters, 1656 Kar. Monm. Ades. 
fr. Parnass, 185 Dame Nature, who greatly hates cheaters, 
and crosbiters, 1576 Wurtstone A'ocke of Regard 5o\N.\ 
Crosbiting, a kind of cousoning under the couler of friend- 
ship. 161s Cuarnan Odyss. xv. 551 ‘The cross-hiting Phoe- 
nicians. 1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester, ‘Vhey effect their 
purpose by cross-biting, or some other dexterity. a1734 
Nort Z2am. 1. ii. § 1. (1740) 53 Affronts, Tergiversations, 
Crossbitings, personal Reflections, and such like. 

Cro'ss-bond. #rick-daying. [Cross a] A 
bond in which a course of ‘stretchers’ altcrnates 
with one of alternate ‘stretchers’ and ‘ headers’ so 
as to break joint with it and also with the next row 


of stretchers. 

1876 Encycl, Brit. 1V. 461/2 The mediaval brick buildings 
in north-east of Germany are worked in Flemish bond, or as 
it is there called ‘cross-bond’. 

Cro‘ss-bones, 5%. 7/. [Cross- 4¢.] A figure 
of two thigh-bones laid across cach other in the 
form of the letter X, usually placed under the figure 
of a skull, as an emblem of death. 

1798 CANNING, etc. Anti-Facobin, Rovers, A subterranean 
vault..with coffins, ’scutcheons, death's heads and_cross- 
bones. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 11. (1863) 898 She was 
a perpetual semento mort; a skull and cross-bones would 
hardly have been more efficacious. 1885 Runciman Shippers 
4 SA. 86 Half a score of us had been under the crossbones 
{i.e. pirate’s flag], 

Cross-bow (kr)‘sbo«’. [Cross- 3 b.] 

1. A missive weapon consisting of a bow fixcd 
across 2 wooden stock, having a groove or barrel 
for the missile and a mechanism for holding and 
releasing the string, used for shooting bolts, stones, 


arrows, etc. ; an cea - Fie 

I tr. Higden I. 2: rosse bawes or staffe slynges. 
isin Chron, Then the arrowes flewe out cf the long 
bowes..the quarrelles out of the crosse bowes. rg8x J. Bet. 
Haddon's Answ. Osor.147 Stones. .violently whirled out of 
a Crossebow, 1678 tr. Gaya’s Arms War 40 The Ancients 
had two kinds of Cross-bows, the one which shoot Darts or 
Quarrels, and the other which threw Stones: these were 
called Bad'stac, and the other Catafultae. 1798 CoteRIncE 
Anc, Mar. 1, xx, With my cross-bow I shot the Albatross. 
1862 Buckte Mrse. Wks. (1872) I. 344 The cross bow is 
said to have been used in the battle of Hastings. 


2. transf. ( pl.) Men armed with cross-bows ; 


crossbowmen, as a force. 

ergy rst Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 34/2, .x. M. 
knyghtes on horsbacke .vi. M. Crosse bowes. @ 1533 Ln. 
Berners luo cxxix. 473. Theyr botys well garnysshyd 
with men, archars and crosbowes. 1599 Haktuyt Voy, I. 
20, 50 men of warre. together with 20 crosbowes, 

3. attrib, and Comé., as cross-bow case, -maker, 


match, vack, shot. 

1530 Patscr, 2311/1 Crosbowe case, carguas. Crosbowe 
maker, arcbalestrier, 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 35 The force 
of the Crossebow Racke 1s ..here, demonstrated. 1632 J. 
Haywarp tr. Brondi’s Eromena 150 Having one arme tittle 
better than lost by a Crosbow-shot. 1676 Lond. Gaz, No. 
1121/6 Samuel Smith Crosbow.Maker near Tepe, 


CROSSBOWER. 


London. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. WN. 189 A 
great cross-bow match at Heidelberg. 

+ Crossbower (kr):sbd0a1). Oés. 
-ER.] =next. 

1590 Sik J. Suytit Disc, Weapons 45b, Crosse-bowers and 
Archers on horsebacke. a 1618 RALEIGH /avent, Shipping 
22 The Frencb had 12000 Crosbowers Genowaies by Sea. 

Crossbowman (kr)'sbouman), An archer with 
a crossbow ; a soldier armed with a crossbow. 

€1800 Afelusine 132 A thousand men of armes, & C cros- 
bowe men. 1632 J. Haywaro tr. Biondi's Eromena 11 He 
armed her with twise as many crossebow-meo as souldiers. 
1777 Rosertson Hist, Amer, (1778) 11. v. 9 Thirty-two 
were crossbow-men. 1843 Prescotr A/exico (1850) I. 372 
The artillery, the arquebusiers, and crossbowmen, were to 
support one another. 

Cro'ss-bred, #//. a. [Cf. next and Cross- 8.] 
Bred from parents of different species or varieties ; 
hybrid, mongrel. (Also aéso/. ns sb.) 

1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 70 In regard to cross-bred 
animals, 1887 Daily News 1 Dec. 2/1 Whether the Here- 
ford is to beat the Devon, or the cross-bred the Highlander. 
1892 /bid. 1 Feb. 2/7 Wools, both Botany and cross-breds. 

Cro‘ss-bree’d,7v. [Cross adv.] To brecdacross 
the lines which separate varieties or races; to breed 
(animals or plants) from individuals of different 
spectes or races. Hence Cro’ss-bree ding 7d/, si. 

1675 Wvyeurrtey Country Wife u.i, They are come to 
think cross breeding for themselves best, os well as for their 
dogs and horses, 


Cross-breed (krp'sbrid), sé. 


[f. prec. + 


[Cf pree. and 


Cross a.] A breed of animals (or plants) produced | 


by crossing ; a mongrel or hybrid breed ; ¢ramsf.an | 


animal of such a breed. Also fig. 
1774 Wickes Corr, (1805) IV. 185 The family of monsieur 


Louvet..emigraied to England; and made a cross-breed | 


with those who[ete.]. 1844 Disraria Coningsby ut. v, It 
seems to me a barren thing, this Conservatism, an unhappy 
cross-brecd; the mule of politics that engenders nothing. 
1890 Spectator 13 Dec., Both prizcs for the cross-breeds 
were won by crosses of shorthorn with the Scotch breeds. 

Cro‘ss-bu'n. ([Cross- 3c.] A bun indented 
with a cross, commonly eaten on Good Friday. 

1733 Poor Robin's Abmanack in Brand Pop. Antig. (1873) 
1. 154 Good Friday comes this month, the old woman 
runs With one or two a penny hot cross buns. 1791 
Boswett Yohnson g Apr. an. 1773 Being Good Friday, 
I breakfasted with him on tea and cross-buns. 1859 SALA 
Tw. round Clock (1861) 8 What becomes of all the cold 
crossbuns after Good Friday? 

Cro'ss-bu'ttock, sé. [app. f. Cross prep. + 
BurTock ; in form an adj. used absolutely.] A 
pecultar throw over the hip made use of in wrestling 
and formerly in pugilism: see quot. 1808. 

{1690 D'Unrey Collin'’s Halk ii, 74 (Farmer) When th’ 
hardy Major..To make quick end of fight prepares, By 
Strength ore buttock cross to hawl him, And with a trip 
i’ th’ Inturn maul him.] 31714 [see Buttock sé. 6]. 1749 
Fievoixc Tom Yones xu. v, All the various stops, blows, 
cross- buttocks, &c. incident to combatants. 1808 Sporting 
Mag. XXX. 247 A cross-buttock in pugilism is, when the 
party, advancing his right leg and thigh, closes with bis 
antagonist, and catching him with his right orm, or giving 
a round blow, throws fan over his right hip, upon his 
head, 1886 Tunes 24 Apr. 5/5 Clark won easily,..throwing 
his man with a crole buttock: 

Hence Cro-ss-bu'ttock v. fvams., to throw with 
a cross-buttock (also /ig.); Cro‘ss-buttocker, 
one who cross-buttocks ; a cross-buttock. 

1826 Disraril Viv. Grey vi. i, An unexpected cross- 
buttocker floored the incautious and unscientific Grafen- 
berg. 1878 Browninc Poets Croisic 107 Hardly that bum- 
bug Could thus cross-buttock thee, 1889 W. ArMsTRronc 
Wrestling (Badm. Libr.) 199 Should the stroke fail there is 
no help for the unfortunate cross-buttocker, /éid,A much 
tighter hold is required for the purpose of cross-buttocking 
your man. 

+ Cro’ss-ca‘per. O¢s. [Cross- 9.] ?Some 
kind of caper or movement in dancing; cf. Cross- 
cut, CRoss-PoIntT. Satd usually of a tailor, and 
often fig. in application, 

1622 Massincer Virg. Mart. wv. i, Hada tailor seen her 
At this advantage, he, with his cross capers, Had ruffied her 
by this. 31627 F. E. //ist, Edw, // (1680) 31 His ends go 
not their ways, but with Cross-capers, 1634 Forn P. War- 
beck, tii, Sketou (a tailor]. For fashioning of shapes and 
cutting a cross-caper, turn me off to my trade again. 1783 
Ainswortn Lat. Dict. (Morell) 1. s. v. Cager, A cross caper, 
Subsultatio, 

Hence + Cross-ca‘perer, 

1607 Dexker Ants. Conjur. (1842) 36 All the crosse- 
caperers beeing plac'd in strong rankes and an excellent 
oration cut out..perswading them to sweat out their braines 
in deuising new cuts, new French collers fetc.}. 

Cross-catalogue, -channel, -chock: sec 
Cross- B. 


+ Cross-cloth, 0s. [Cross- 3, 4.] 

1. £ecl, A cloth or hanging before the rood. 

1543 Churchw. Ace. St. Giles, Reading 61 For emendyng 
of the Crosse clothe _iiij', o in Glasscock Kec. St. 
Michael's, Bp. Stortford (x888) 134 Item 1 cros clothe of 
ie and another of Pewke. 1566 in Peacock ug. CA. 

urniture (1866) 32 Item one crose clothe—made awaie. 

2. A linen cloth worn across the forehead. 

1580 Nort Plutarch (1676)41 The Nurses also of Sparta 
use.. to bring up their Children, without swadling. .or having 
on their heads Cross-clothes, 1 Pafpe w. Hatchet 
D ww b, Ie make him pnll his powting crosscloath ouer his 
beetle browes. 1617 Moryson /fin. ut. iv. i. 168 Many 
Weare such crosse-clothes or forehead clothes as our women 
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use when they are sicke. 1699 F. Bucc Quakerisin Exp. 20 
Two Neckcloths, and four double Cross-cloths fora Womao, 

+Cro‘ss-clout. O%s. =prec. 2. 

17.. Chrispine & Chrispianus (N.), Head bands, swaddle 
bands, cross clouts, bibs, 

Cro‘ss-co‘rner, [Cross a.] The comer of 
a quadrilateral diagoually opposite to another. 4¢ 
cross-corners with: fig. directly opposite or coutrary 
to. Hence (sonce-wd.) Cross-co'rnerness. 

1809-12 Mar. Epcewortn Absentee ix, Set the sea-cale at 
this corner, and put down the grass cross-corners. 1892 Mrs. 
Lynx Linton in New Review Feb. 225 Private idiosyn- 
crasies which. .place them at cross-corners with the rest of 
their race. 1884 ///ustr. Lond. News 10 May 442/2 Ponder- 
ing..on the cross-cornerness of things in general. 


Cro‘ss-country, 2. [Cross- 10.] Across 
the country transversely to the great highways ; 
across the fields, etc., instead of following the 
roads. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Traveller! 1, 316 We had a 
cross-country road back to Alost, 1786 Cowrer Gratitude 
20 These carpets..Oh spare them, ye knights of the boot, 
Escaped from a cross country ride! 1885 H. O. Foraes 
Nat. Wandr, E. Archi. 191 ‘The main cross-country road 
to Bencoolen. 

Cro'ss-cou'ple, v. [Cross- 6.]  ¢rans. To 
couple things that do not naturally go together. 
Hence + Cro’ss-cou‘ple s/., Cro-ss-cow'pling v4/. 
sé., Pnttenham’s term for the rhetorical figure 
synaciosts, ‘whereby heterogeneous things were 
combined or attributed to one person.’ 

158 Putrennam Zing, Joesie mi. xix. (Arh.) 216 Another 
figure which..may well be called. .tbe Cross-couple [sarg. 
Syneciosis, or the Crosse copling]. 1681-6 Scott Chr. Lie 
1. 363 There will be no more. .such cross-coupling of Pros. 
perity witb Vice and Misery with Virtue. . 

Cro‘ss-course, 3.  Afining, [Cross- 4.] 
A vein or lode (usually barren) intersecting the 
regular vein or lode at an angle; also = Cross-cuT 
5b. 2. 

1802 Pravrain Jilustr, Hutton. Th. 254 Intersected nearly 
at right angles by other mineral veins called Cross Courses. 
1882 Rep. Geol. Explor. 13 A short cross-course was put in 
intersecting the lode. 

+ Cro‘ss-course, 2. Obs. [Cross- 10.] Run- 
ning athwart the stratght course of things. 

1632 C. Downine State Eccl. Kingd. (1634) 51 All was 
made sure.. by the elective assent of the supreme Nobilitie, 
without any cross-course conditions (as falls out) when the 
souldiers or people elect. x 

Cro'ss-cro'sslet. //er. [Cf. Crosstet 2.] A 
cross having the extremity of each arm in the form 


of a small cross. 

1486 Bk, St. Albans, Her. Bij b, Cros croslettis ond Cros 
flory. ¢1630 Rison Surv. Devon. § 128, (1810) 134 Three 
lions between six cross croslets, 1864 BoutE.e //eraldry 
Hist. & Pop. xxi. $5 (ed. 3) 361 A chevron between three 
crosses-crosslets sa. 

Cro‘ss-cut, sb. [Cross- 4a, b.] | 

1. (Usually cvoss cut.) A cut or cutting across or 
from side toside; adirect path between two points, 
transverse or diagonal to the main way. 

1800 Spirit Pub, Frnls. VV. 186 If you have occasion to 
travel frequently to one place, take all the cross cuts, 
1837 R. ae Kirkstead 27 Deep cross-cuts lurk the 
treacherous shrubs below. 1876 Bancrort //ist, U.S. V. 
xiv. 492 He knew the by-ways..and the cross-cuts and 
roads as far as Brunswick. i 

2. Alining. A cutting across the course of n vcin, 
or across the geueral direction of the peeing. 

1789 J. Witttams Afin. Kingdom (1810) J. 312 It is. 
proper to push forward cross cuts from your first trench 
every way. 18g: GreeNweit Coal-trade Terins Northumd, 
& Durh, 20 Crosscut, an excavation driven at an acute 
angle to the direction of the cleavage or cleat. 1872 Rav- 
monn Statist, Afines 326 A cross-cut is being run from the 
main shaft..95 or roo feet below the surface. 

3. A step in dancing. 

1842 Dickexs Amer. Notes (1850) 62/2 Single shuffle, 
double shuffle, cut and cross-cut. 

4, Short for Cross-cut file: see next, 2. 

1831 J. Hottaxn Manuf. Alctal 1. 302 For working iron 
. the single lines are closely cut over diagonally and the 
file becomes a cross-cut. 

Cro‘ss-cut, 2. 

1. Adapted for cross-cutting. 

1828 WepsTer, Cross: ut-saze, a saw managed by two men, 
one at each end for sawing large logs or trees across, 1874 
Keicut Dict, Aleck, Cross-cut Chisel, a chisel with a 
narrow edge and considerable depth used in cutting a 
groove in tron. 1880 Alackw, Mag. Feb. 173 Large trees 
mostly sawn down by the cross-cut saw. F 

2. [Cross-8.] Cut across or transversely ; having 
transverse cuts; esp. of a file, having two sets of 


teeth crossing each other diagonally. 

1833 J. Hotrano Manuf. Afetat 11. 127 The files used by 
the whitesmith upon cold work are mostly of the cross-cut 
description, 1883 E. Penner i-E_muirst Cream Leicestersh, 
1 é A deep cross-cut fallow. 

ro:ss-cu't, v. [Cross- 6.] frams. ‘To cut 
neross or transversely. 

1490 Spenser #.Q. m. x. 59 A.. humour rancorous..That 
. Cros-cuts the liver with internall smart. 1655 CuLPErPEeR 
Riverius u. iii. 67 In a Medium [in Optics] that is Convex 
nnd thick, the species are.. broken, and as it were cross-cut, 
1793 SMEATON /dystone L. § 108 The quarry-men proceed 
to cross-cut the large flats) 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) 1.377 The plough, . drawn across the field, and 
cross-cutting the uncut ribs of grass. 


CROSSETTE, 


+Cro‘ss-days, sd. 7/. Obs. [Cross- 3 .] 

lL. The Rogation Days, or three days preceding 
Ascension Day. 

1so1 Plumpton Corr. 152 From Lyncolns Inn, at London, 
this se the crose dayes. 1641 Best Farm, Bks. 
(Surtees) 9 The onely time for putting of fatte weathers is 
aboute Easter and Crosse days. 

2. Days of persecution when the ‘cross’ has to 
be borne. (Probably with allusion to sense 1.) 

1594 Puitrot Exam, & Writ. (Parker Soc.) 246 Wherefore 
contend in these cross-days, which be the love-days of God 
towardsus. Petes 

Cro‘ss-divi'sion. [Cross- 9.] The division 
of any group according to more than one principle 
of division at the same time, so that the species cut 
across oue another and produce confusion ; an in- 


stance of such an intersecting division. 

1828 Wuatety Ades, in Encycl Metrop. 246/1 Arguments 
are divided according to several different principles .. And 
these cross-divisions have proved a source of endless per- 
plexity to the Logical and Rhetorical student. 1887 FowLer 
Deduct. Logic 60 A division .. of men into Frenchmen, 
Asiatics, the unproductive classes, and barbarians, would 
be a cross-division. 4 

+ Cro'ss-dollar. Oés. [Cross- 3.¢.] A Spauish 
dollar, having a cross on the reverse (as was the case 
at the end of the 17th c.). 

1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2444/4 About 404. in Spanish Money 
and Cross Dollars. 1704 /bid. 4029/1 Cross Dollars, 
Eighieen Peny-weight, Four Sbillings and Four Pence 
Three Farthings. iL 

Crosse (krgs.  [a. F. crosse:—-OF. croce = It. 
croccia, hockey-stick, etc.: see CRosE.] The im- 
plement used in the game of lacrosse for catching and 
throwing the ball, consisting of n long shank curved 
round at the end, with a net stretched across from 
the curve to the shank. Also called /acrosse-stich. 

In mod. Diets. 

Crosse, var. of CrosE Oés., crosier. 

Crossear, -ier, obs. ff. CROSIER. 


Crossed (krfst),@. Also crost. 
and v. +-ED.] 

1, Marked with a cross, or with the sigu of the 
cross; bearing or wearing a cross; having taken 
the cross. + Crossed friars, = CRUTCHED friars. 

1494, 153° see CruTcneo]. 1829 Test. Edor, (Surtees) V. 
276 ‘To ried..under a crossed stone. 1635 Purcias 
Pilgrims 1. 1226 Many crossed Nobles were assembled at 
Lions, to goe to the Holy Land. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) 11]. 341 The animal is called the crost fox. 1795 
tr. erate Fragments 11, 426 Her crossed and mitred 
son. 31851 Dickens CAild’s Tries. Eng. xv. 124 White- 
crossed .. they rushed into the fight. 

2. Placed or lying across each other; marked 
with lines drawn across ; (of a letter) written with 
lines crossing at right angles. 

1834 Meowin Angler in Wales 1. 235 A line.. to which 
they attach several large crossed hooks. 1865 TRoLLore 
Belton Est, i. 8 She did not .. correspond with other girls 
oy means of crossed letters. 1877 Punch LXXI1. 280/1 
Crossed cheques’ are only payable through bankers. 

3. fig. Thwarted, opposed, etc. 

1621 Laoy M. Wrotn Urania 203 All fortunes pass’d in 
my cross‘d loue. 1691 tr. Aneilianue’s Frauds Ront, Monks 
227 How great a change crost Desires ore able to produce 
in the Body of man. 1798 Laxnor Gebir Wks. 1846 11. 
488 Lest..crost ambition lose his lofiy aim. 

+b. Having a ‘cross’ to bear; nfilicted. Ods, 

21732 T, Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 99 The offlicted 
crossed party..is a gainer thereby, if his spirit is brought 
down to it. ' 

4. Crossed (out): a. obliterated or cancelled by 
crossing lines ; b. MWatchmaking: see quot. 1874. 

3874 Knicnt Dict, Mlech., Crossed oxt, when the web of 
a wheel is sawed and filed away so as to leave a cross of 
four spokes or arms, it is said to be crossed out, 1884 F. 
J. Beirten Watch & Clockm. 69 (Al crossed out wheel. 

+Cro‘sser!. Obs. rave~*. [f. Cross 5.: cf. 
CruciBiE, Crustz.] A small lamp. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 84 A Crosser, crucibuium, lucnbrutm. 

Crosser * (kr)'so1). [f. Cross v.+-ER1.] One 
who crosses, in various senses; one who makes the 
sign of the cross; one who thwarts, opposes, or 
contravencs; one who passes over, etc. 

1565 CaLEMiL, Answ, Treat, Crosse (1846) 82, 1 know the 
most crossers are not the best Christians. 1598 CnarMan 
Hliad 1. 229 Any crosser of thy lust. 1654 WuiTlock 
Zootomia 104 An obstinate crosser of meu wiser than lim. 
po 1876 Bincn Rede Lect, Egypt 23 The crossers of the 

lesert. 

+Cro‘sset 1. Obs. [ad. F. crotsetie, dim. of 
crotx cross.] A small cross; = CROSSLET, 

1610 Guitiim /feraldry ui. vii. (1660) 84 He beareth Gules, 
n Fesse between three Crossets, 1656 Hevuin Surv. France 
137 They..beat down all those little crossets, 

+ Cro‘sset 2, Olds. [ad. F. crossette: see next.] 
A slip or cutting of a plant, cut under a joint with 
a small projecting knob left to form an eye. 

1636 Surr.. & Marku, Country Farine 596 To make 
good choice therefore of crossets to plant new vines of. 
/bid. 597 The crossets do put forth rootes of | themselues. 

|| Crossette (krpse't). Arch. [F. crossette, in 
16th c. crocette, dim. of croce, crosse crutch, crook, 
staff, etc.; see CROSE.] A projection or ear in the 
architrave or casing around a door- or window- 
opening, at the jnnction of the jamb and head; 


[f. Cross sd. 


CROSS-EXAMINE. 


also a shoulder or ledged projection in the voussoir 
of a built-up architrave or flat arch, which rests in 
a corresponding recess in the adjoining voussoir 
and strengthens the eonstruction ; sce quot. 1819. 

1730-6 Battery (folio), Crosetie. the returns in the corners 
of .. door cases or window-frames. 1819 P, NicHotson 
Archit. Dict. 1, 303 Crosettes, in the decorations of aper- 
tures, the trusses or consoles on the flanks of the architrave, 
under the cornice. 1853 in Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict. 3876 
Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Crossettes .. the small projecting 
pieces .. in arch stones, which hang upon the adjacent 
stones, i 

Cro:ss-exa‘mine, v. [Cross- 6c.] : 

1. trans. To examine by cross-questioning ; to 
examine by questions adapted to check the results 
of previous examination; to examine minutcly or 
repeatedly. (In quot. 1664 Aumorous.) 

2664 Burter Axd. u. iii. 1137 A Monster..Had cross-ex- 
amin‘d hoth our Hose, And plunder’d all we bad to lose. 
1667 Decay Chr, Piety(J.\, lfwe may but cross-examine and 
interrogate their actions against their words, these will soon 
confess the invalidity of their solemnest confessions, 1848 
Macau.ay fist, Zug. 11. 94 The accused party was fur- 
nished with no copy of the charge. He was examined and 
crossexamined. x i 

2. spec. To subject (a witness who has already 
given evidence on behalf of one side in a legal 
action) to an examination by the other side, with 
the purposc of shaking his testimony or eliciting 
from him evidence which favours the other side. 

31697 in Cumbrid. & Westm. Archeol, Soc. Trans, VIII. 
rot This Exceptant did then by his Councell..Crosse £x- 
amine the Witnesses produced ..on the Respondents hehalfe. 
1752 J. Lournian Form of Process (ed. Aine The Prose- 
cutor first examines the Witnesses produced against tbe 
Prisoner, and then the Prisoner may cross-examine them. 
2755 JOHNSON, Crossvxantine, to try the faith of evidence 
by captious questions of the contrary party. Afod. Tbe 
witness was severely cross-examined, but without shaking 
her evidence on any material point. ; 

Hence Cro:ss-examina ‘tion, the action of eross- 
examining ; Cro:ss-exa"miner, -examining. 

31827 Bentuam Ration, Evid, Wks. 1843 V1. 378 Complete- 
hess of the mass of evidence .. is.. an object at which, b 
cross-examination and a varicty of other means, Englis 
procelare never ceases to aim, 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 103/r 

na court of common law .. the cross-examination of a wit- 
tess follows and is founded upon what the witness has stated 
in his examination in chief. 1864 Bowen Logic xiii. 429 
Very few..can be trusted to report their own observations, 
until they have undergone a severe cross-examination. 1838 
Dickens O. Zeist xxxi, ‘Why not?’ demanded Rose. 
* Because, the pretty cross-examiner’ replied the doctor: 
‘hecause .. there are many ugly points about it’ 1875 
Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) I. 266 On whom Socrates tries his 
cross-examining powers. 

Cro’ss-eye. [Cross- 4¢.] a. £/. Sqninting 
eyes. b. That sort of squint in which the eyes are 
turned inwards so that the axcs of vision cross each 


other ; internal strabismus. 

3826 Miss Mirrorp Village Ser. u1. (1863) 302, I cannot 
ahide these ‘cross-eyes’, as the count people call them; 
though I have heard of ladies who .. admired those of Mr. 
Wilkes. . 

Hence Cro‘ss-eyed. a., squinting, 

179: Cowper /liad 1, 260 Cross-eyed he was. 1816 W. 
Taytor in Afonthly Mag. XLII. 139 A cross-eyed effort, 
which criticism should blush to admire. 1892 R. Kirtinc 
Barrack-roomt Ball., Yung. Brit. Soldier x. 

Cro‘ss-fe'rtilize, v. Bot. [Cross- 6.] ¢rans. 
To fertilize by pollen from another flower or plant. 

1876 Darwin Cross-Fertil. i, The flowers of most kinds of 
plenis are constructed so as to he. .cross-fertilised hy pollen 
rom another flower, 

Jig. 1889 Jacous sop p. xvii, European literature was 
heing crossfertilized hy new germs from the East. 

Hence Cro'ss-fertili-zable a.; Cro‘ss-fertili- 
za‘tion. 

1882 Gray in Eclectic Mag. XXXV.735 Blossoms cross- 
fertilizahle hy insects, 1876 Darwin Cross-Fertil, 1 Cross- 
fertilization is sometimes ensured by the sexes heing 
separated. 1879 Lupnock Sci. Lect. ti. 35 To secure cross+ 
fertilisation .. winged insects are almost necessary, hecause 
they fly readily from one plant to another, 

Cross-file: see Cross- B, 

Cro‘ss-fi're: [Cross-9.] Af. Lines of fire 
from two or more positions crossing each other. 
Also fig. So Cro'ss-firing vd/. sd. 

3860 Gen. P. Tuomrson Audi Als. III. cxxvii. 83 Ex- 

osed to a cross fire of musquetry or matchlocks. 187: 

Lack Pr, Thule xiv. 217 A continual cross-fire of sma' 
pleasantries, 1884 Pig 20) Chr. Home 160 And so the 
firing and the cross-firing proceed where all should he peace. 

Cro‘ss-fish. [Cross- 3b.] A starfish of the 
genus Uvaster; the common 5-fingered star-fish. 

380g Forsvru Beauties Seotl. 1. 459 The corse fish prey 
on oysters, and likewise on muscles. 1862 ANsSTED Channel 
fst. 11, ix. (ed, 2) 237 The cross-fish .. the cribelZa, the sun- 
stars. .are all represented. 

+ Cro'ss-fixed, fa. ple. Obs. [Cross- 2.; after 
L. crue), .] Fixed on a eross, crucified. 

@3618 Syuvesrer Jysterte ae Myst. The Sonne 2 
Tempted, tormented, mockt, condemn’d, Crosse-fixed, dea 5 
buried, 1849 J. A. CartyLe Dante's Inferno xxi, 280 To 
my eyes came one [Caiaphas] cross-fixed [cvvciyisso] in the 
ground with three stakes. 

Cro'ss-flower. [Cross- 3a.}] A name pro- 
posed by Gerarde for Milkwort (Polygala). 

1597 GerarnE /eréad ul. clx. § 6. 450 Milke woort. doth 
specially flourish in the Crosse or.. Rogation weeke.. in 
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English we may ca: it Crosse flower. 1822 K. Dicay 
Broadst. Hon. (1846) U1. 364 Cross-flower, or rogation- flower. 
Cro’ss-fox, [Cross- 3c] A variety of the 
fox, having a dark marking along the back and 
another across the shoulders, forming a cross. 

[2774 Crost fox: see Crossep 1.] 1830 Gardens of Zool, 
Soc. 1, 221 The Cross Fox of America. 1862 H. Marryvat 
Year in Sweden 1, 480 An animal. .called the cross-fox, from 
its bearing a distinct hlack cross on the shoulders. 

Cross-frog: see Cross- B. 

tCro‘ssfal, z. Oés. [f. Cnoss sd. or v. + -FUL, 
after bashful, wakeful] Given to crossing or 
thwarting. 

¢ 1680 Doubting Virgin in Roxb. Ball. W. 344, 1 wonder 
young-men are so crossful, since Virgins are so full of love? 

Cro'ss-ga'rnet. [Cross- 3b.] ‘A species 
of hinge formed thus +, with the vertical part 
fastened to the style or jamb of the doorcase, 
and the horizontal part to the door or shutter’ 
(Gwilt). 

4659 WitsrorD Scales Comm. , Archit. 25 Crosse garnet 
hinges are usually not so strong. 1663 GERBIER Connsel 95 
Hung with cross-garnets. 1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 18 
When the Joint .. on the ‘Tail, is pind in the Joint .. in the 
Cross, the whole Hinge is called a Cross-Garnet. 1881 
Every Man his own Mechanic § 836 A pair of T hinges, 
sometimes called cross-garnets, must be screwed tothe jamb. 

+Cro'ss-ga'rtered, f//.2. Ols, [Cross- 8.] 
Having the garters crossed on the legs, (See Aldis 
Wright’s note to Shaks. Ztve/, N.) So Cro-ss- 
gartering v6/. sb. 

[1585 Hicinstr. Funius' Nomenclator 168 Fasciz crurales, 
hose garters going acrosse or ouerthwart, both aboue and 
beneath the knee. 1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abimngd, 
(Percy Soc.) 25 Iwarrant yee, heele haue His cruell garters 
crosse about the knee.] r60r Suaxs, 7wel. Muu.v. 167 And 
wish’'d to see thee euer crosse garter'd. /6id. ut. iv. 23 This 
does make some obstruction in the blood, this crosse-garter- 
ing. @ 1613 Oversury Char., Footentan, More upright than 
any cross-gartered gentleman-usher. 1628 Forp Lozcr's Aled. 
in, i, As rare an old youth as ever walked cross-gartered. 

Cro‘ss-grain. [Cxoss- 4 b.] 

1. A grain running across the regular grain of any 
substance. 

1681 Grew AZusenm Reg. Soc. 282 Between the Grain and 
the Vein of a Diamond, there is this difference, that the for- 
ner furthers; the latter, being so insuperably hard, hinders 
the spline of it. Altho..a Vein, sometimes is nothing 
else, but a Cross-Grain. 

2. The grain (of wood, ete.) cut across, 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N. ¥.) XI. 404 A wood pave- 
ment must expose the cross-grain of the wood. 
Cross-grained (kr)‘sjgreind), a. 

thetic deriv. of pree.] 

1. Of wood: Having the grain or fibre arranged 
im crossing directions, or irregularly, instead of 
running straight longitudinally. 

1673-4 Grew Anat. Plants iit. vii. § 5 Elm..is the most 
Cross-grain’d Timber: that is, cleaveth so unevenly. .accord- 
ing to the cross Position of the said Vessels. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 110 Stuff is Cross-grain’d when a.. Branch 
shoots out on that part of the Tree; For the..Grain of that 
branch .. runs a-cross the Grain of the Trunk. 1873 If 
Ricuaros Wood-working Factories 104 Knives for wor cing 
hard or cross-grained lumher. ‘ 

2. fig. Of opposed nature or temper; given to 
opposition, contrarious; difficult to deal with, in- 
tractable; perverse, refractory, queer - tempered. 
(Said of persons and things.) 

1647 Case Kingd, 16 So crossgrain'd to all Novelty, 16s2 
Wuarton Xothomanne’s Chivom, Ded., The Bae Dis- 
couragements and Cross-grain’d Events I have Laboured 
under. 1773 Gotnsm. Stoops to Cong. 1, Was there 
ever such a cross-grain’d hrute, that won't hear me? 1850 
Trotiore Japress. of Wand, xiii. 204 He would think you 
a pestilent, cross-grained fellow. 1883 Stevenson Jveasure 
Ist. v. xxiii. (1886) 184 She [the hoat} was the most cross- 
grained lop-sided craft to manage. 

3. advb. Across the grain. (dit, and fiz.) 

1703 Moxon Mfech, Exerc. 69 Working stil Cross-grain‘d. 
182g Lams Elia, Convatescent, Things went cross-grained 
in the Court yesterday, 

Hence Cross-grai‘nedness. 

1652 Wapswortn tr, Sandoval’s Civ, Wars Spain 273 
By reason of the pervers Cross-grainedness of those of the 
Junta, 1673 S. Ducarp Marriages Cousin Germ. 65 The ill 
nature of the Wife, or the Cross-graindnesse of the Hus- 
band. 1734 Nortu Lives III. 279 A fanatic, whereof 
the composition was crossgrainedness, amhition, and malice. 
1867 TRoLLore Chron. Barset 11. iil. 154 She. .could only 
lainent, .over..the cross-grainedness of men, 

Cross-guard: sce Cross- B. 

Cro‘ss-ha-ckle, v. [Cross- 6.] ¢rans. To 
eross-question vexatiously or persistently: cf. 
Hackie. WHenee Cro‘ss-hackling vb/. sb. 

1826 J. Banim O'Hfara Tales Ser. u. Peggy Nowlan, We 
can cross-hackle her on the head of it. 1886 P. Firzcrratp 
Fatal Zero xxx. (1888) 187 ‘The good-humoured way in 
which I have borne all this cross-hackling. ; 

Cro‘ss-ha‘nded, «. [Cross- 11.] Having 
the hands crossed ; commonly used advb, 

1836 W. Irvine Astoria I, 165 The merchant fishermen.. 
passed the objects of traffic, as it were, cross-handed. 1882 
Century Mag. XXIV. 708/t The gaunt women. .[are] row- 
ing ‘ cross-handed’. > 

Cro‘ss-handled, z. [Cross- 11.) Having 
a handle in the form of a cross. 


1801 Scorr /ire-King xiv, He has thrown hy his helmet, 
and cross-handled sword, 1883 J. HawrHorne Jort, Fool 


[Parasyn- 


CROSSING. 


1.xxv, Limping cleverly along with the help of his two cross- 
handled staves. 

Cross-ha:tch, v. [CRoss-6.] To cngrave or 
hatch a surface with parallel lines in two selies 
crossing each other ; ¢sf. to shade an engraving or 
drawing by this method, Henee Cross-ha:tched 
ffl. a.; Cross-ha:tching wd/, sé., the proeess of 
marking with crossing sets of parallel lines; the 
effeet so produced. 

1822 Bewicn Afent. 239 Some impressions from wood-cuts 
done long ago, with cross-hatching. 1860 Cornh, Mag. No. 
3. 271 A certain kind of cross-hatching went out with A. 
Durer, 1873 Grikir Gt. /ce «i ge vi. 74 Such cross-hatchings 
: seem to be confined to the lowland districts. 1888 W. E. 
Hentey Bh. of Verses 46 The long lines of lofty, gray 
houses! Cross hatched with shadow and light. 

So Cross-ha:tch sé.=eross-hatching ; Cro‘ss- 
ha‘tcher, one who execittes eross-hatching. 

1860 Cornh, Mas, No. 3.271 With the engravers the‘ cross- 
hatch * and the ‘double cypher’... were secrets, 1870 Sfpec- 
ator 19 Nov., 1384 All the stipplers and cross-hatchers in 
England. 

Cro‘ss-hea:d, sd. [Cross- 4.] 

1. The bar at the end of the piston-rod of a 
steam-cngine, which slides between straight guides, 
and communicates the motion to the eonnecting- 
tod, etc, 

3827 Mech. Meg. VIII. 2 Can the cross-head, side rods, 
cranks, shaft..be reduced? 1861 ‘I’. L. Peacock Gryll Gr. 
xx. 179 Vibrating. . with one invariable regulated motion like 
the cross-head of a side-lever steam engine. 

atirié, 1850 WeaLe Dict. Terms, Cross-head g1ides, i 
locomotive engines, the parallel bars between which the 
crosshead moves. Cross-head blocks, .the parts which slide 
between the parallel guides. . 

2. A heading toa paragraph printed across the 


page or column in the body of an article. 

1888 Pali Mall G. 1 Sept. 11/2 In two cases Mr. Knowles 
allows frequent ‘cross-heads‘. . 

Hence Cro‘ss-head v., to furnish with a cross- 
head (sense 2), 

1890 Pall MadiG. Jan.,'‘The Tadlet..cross-heads one of its 
paragraphs ‘'The Need of the Confessional ’. 

Cro’ss-hea:ded, a [Cxoss- 11.] 
the head or top in the form of a cross. 

1866 HowELLs lenet. Life xvi. 243 The cross-headed staff. 

Cro’ss-hi:lted, «. [Cross- 11.] Having a 
hilt which forms a cross with the blade and handle. 

1661 Evetyn Tyrannus in Mem. (1871) 7st I..had rather 
see a glittering stone to hasp it there, than the long Cross 
hilted knots now worn. 1878 B. TayLor Deukalion 1. iti. 
68 Cross-hilted swords. 

Crossiade, obs. form of CRUSADE. 

Cross-index: see Cross- B, 

Crossing (kr)siy), 202. sb. [f Cross v.] 

i, The marking with or making the sign of the 
cross. 

1530 Parser. 2113/1 Crossyng, crofsec. 1548-9 (Mar,) Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Offices 37 AS touching kneeling, crossing .. 
and other gestures. 1884 Zvangelicad Mag. Jan.g As many 
genuflexions..and as many crossings as ever. oie 

2. The action of drawing lines across; striking 
out, erasure ; writing across other writing. Crossing 
off or outs striking off (an item), striking out (a 
word or entry) by drawing a eaneelling line 
aeross it. 

a 1652 J. Smuru Sel. Desc. vii. 366 By procuring the cross- 
ing of all the debt-books of our sins. “1848 Croucu Sothic 
iw. 178 Your letter..was written in scraps with crossings and 
counter-crossings. 1866 Crump Banking tv. 90 The altera- 
tion or erasure ofa crossing lof a cheque} is a forgery. 

3. The action of passing across; intersecting ; 
traversing ; passage across the sea, a river, ete. 

1575 Lurserv. Venerie 123 The crossings and doublings 
of the deare, 1768-74 ‘Tucker L¢. of Nat, (1851) 1. 76 To 
follow. .all the twistings, and crossings, and entanglements 
in those intricate subjects, 1805 SoutHEy Afadoc in Azt 
xxi, The complex crossings of the mazy dance. 1891 J. E. 
H. Tuomson Bhs. wh, influenced our Lord u.i. 271 The 
crossing of the great and wide sea. 

b. The action of crossing the path of another 
rider so as to obstruct him, Also fg. Cf. Cross 
and jostle in Cross- B. ‘ 

1796 Lfull Advertiser 23 Apr. 3/3 All the crossings and 
jostlings wbich the barrack-master..experienced. 1891 Daily 
News § Nov. 3/3 May Rose, whose jockey..for horing and 
crossing, was suspended for the remainder of the meeting. 

4. The place where two lines, tracks, bands, or 
the like, cross ; intersection. ’ 

3828 Scorr, rn, (1890) II, 163 The ceiling..is garnished, 
at the crossing and comhining of the arches, with the re- 
curring heads of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, 1874 
BovtE., Arms & Arm. iy, 61 A ring, placed at the crossing 
of the two strengthening hands. 

5. spec. &@. The intersection of two streets, roads, 


lines of railway, ete. Level crossing: the inter- 
section of a road and a railway, or of two railways, 


on the same level. 
1695 DrvvEn Observ. Painting Wks, 1808 XVII. 401 


Having 


Statues..in the crossing of streets, or in the squares. 1700 
S. L. tr. Hryke's Voy. E. Ind. 179, 1 was always ee ay 
z 0 


ard at Turnings and Crossings of Streets. 

Sass Railways Gt. Brit. 24 Where gates are fixed at 

the level road crossings, 1889 G. Finntay Eng. Railway 51 

The intersection of one rail with another at any angle is 

termed _a ‘crossing’, and these crossings are so constructed 

with wing rails and check rails as to guide the flange of the 
wheel, and ensure its taking the requtred Sse 
—2 


CROSSING. 


b. Lect. Arch. That part of a cruciform church 


where the transepts cross the nave. 
183g Wuewett Archit. Noles German Ch. i, 45 note, The 
portion of the huilding. .over that space in the ground plan 
where the transept crosses the nave is called the crossing. 
1874 Micktetuwalte Mod, Par. Churches 13 If the pulpit 
be in the crossing. A ; z 
6. The place at which a street, river, etc. is 


crossed by passengers. 

1632 Litucow Trav. x, (1682) 426 Giving back to Toledo, 
I crossed the crossing Siera de Morada. 1763 Jounson 28 

uly in Boswell, Sweeping crossings in the streets. 1869 
Trotore ffe Auew, etc. xxvi. (1878) 145 The fellow that 
sweeps the crossing. 

7. Venery. (See quot.) 

1611 Corer. Salade..the young head of a Deere (long, 
tender, woollie, and but beginning to braunch) tearmed by 
our Woodmen, the crossing. | 

8. A thwarting, opposing, or contravening. 

1580 Lyty Euphuves (Arb.) 377 Y* iarres and crossings of 
friends. 1596 Suaxs. 1 /@en, /V, ut. i, 36 Cousin: of many 
men I doe not heare these crossings. 1669 Woonneap S?. 
Teresa \. Pref. (1671) 20 Macerations of the Body, and 
crossings of the Will. 1692 Ray Dissed. World u, ii. (1732) 
83 It is a Crossing of Proverbs making Rivers to ascend to 
their Fountains. 

9. The raising of animals or plants from in- 
dividuals of different races ; cross-breeding. 

1851 Beck's Florist 170 We commenced a series of ' cross- 
ings’, with the view of remedying the. .earliness of blooming 
and susceptibility to frost. 1879 tr. De Quatrefages’ Hum. 
Sfec. 63 This crossing ..is differently named according to 
whether it takes place between different races or different 
species. 

10. Cheating, dishonest practice: see Cross 56. 29. 

1g92 Greene Def. Conny Catch. (1859) 18 1s our crossing 
at cardes more perillous to the commonwelth than this 
cossenage for Tand? 

ll. Comd.,as crossing-place; erossing-sweeper, 
a person who sweeps a (street-) crossing. 

1786 Francis 1. 43 Employed in procuring a clean cross- 
ing-place at the head of the Haymarket. 1876 Baxcrorr 
flist. U.S. NV. xiii. 471 His forces..guarded the crossing- 

laces from the falls at Trenton to below Bristol 1840 
Dicerss Old C, Shop xix, Making himself as cheap as cross- 
ing-sweepers. 

Cro'ssing, f//.a. [f.as prec.+-1nG ?.] That 
crosses, in various senses: see the verb. 

1887 Fruminc Contn. Holiushed U1. 1292/1 By meane of 
some crossing causes in the citie, 1626 W. ScLater Axf. 
2 Thess. (1629) 185 Onely consider how crossing to the whole 
Counsell of God. .that proud dreameis. 1718 Porr //iad xx. 
479 The crossing belts unite behind. 1875 Benrorp Sarlor's 
Pock, Bk. iii. (ed. 2°64 Whenever a green light is opposed 
to a red light..the ships carrying the lights are crossing 
ships. 

Cro:ss-inte‘rrogate, v. Law. [Cross- 6.} 
frans. ‘To cross-question. 

1752 J. Loutman Form of Process (ed. 2) 107 Advocates 
. -May cross-interrogate the Witnesses. 

llence Cro:ss-interro‘gatory, 
cross-examination. 

1774 tr. [elvetins' Child of Nat. 1.95, | put artlessly some 
cross interrogatories to him. 1842 Cot. Wiseman A'emarks 
Let. fr. W. Palmer 67 To investigate juridically, on oath, 
and by cross-interrogatory. 

Crossish (kr)'sif), a. colloy. rare. [f. Cross 
a. 3b+-Isu.] Rather cross or pecvish. 

3741 Ricuarpson Pamela (1824) I, xxxii. 55 Jane..some- 
times used to be a little crossish. 1849 Lytton Ca.rlons 
120, I found my mother indisputably crossish. 

Cross-jack, cro’jack (kr)s;dgek, kre'dzék). 
Nant. square sail bent to the lower yard of the 
mizen-mast. 

1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Yag. Seamen 17 A drift sayle, a 
crosiack, a netting sayle. Farconer Dict. A/arine, 
Cross-jack, pronounced crojeck, a sail extended on the 
lower yard of the mizen-mast .. This sail..is..very seldom 
used. 1820 Scoressy Ace. Arctic Reg. II. 197 rs 1816, I 
fitted n main-sail and cross-jack in the same way. 1858 
Merc. Marine Mag. V.19 The sail taken off was es cross- 
jack and main-sail. ‘ 

bd. attrié., as cross-jack brace; cross-jack yard 
(see quot. 1867); cross-jack-eyed a. (Sa/lors’ 
slang) = CROSS-EYED. 

31627 Cart. Situ Seautan's Gram. iii. 17 The Crosseiacke 
Yard and Spretsaile Yard to be ofa length. 1840 R. Dana 
Bef. Mast xxiii. 69, I was stationed at the weather cross- 
jack braces. 1867 Smytn Satlor’s Word-bh., Cross-jack- 
yard..the lower yard on the mizen-mast, to the arms of 
which the clues of the mizen top-sail are extended. .It is 
now very common in merchant ships to set a sail called a 
cross-jack upon this yard. 3892 Eng. /ilustr. Alag. 1X. 
849 Ifaul in your weather cro’jack hrace | 


Cross keys, cross-keys. ([Cross- 4c.] 
Keys borne crosswise, as in the Papal arms. 

€1§50 Bate A. Fohan 32 Where is yowr thre crounnys, 

owr crosse keys and yowr cope. 1883 Exec. for Treason 
te 5) 32 No nor their Cross-keys, or douhle edged Sword, 
will serve their turns. 1646 Evetyn Diary (1871) 192 The 
Citty arms (of Geneva], a demie eagle and a crosse between 
crosse-keys. fod. An inn with the sign of the Cross Keys. 


+ Cro‘ss-land, Oés. [Cf. Cross sé, 31.] Zrish 
/Tist, Land belonging to the Church in the Irish 


counties palatine. 

The second quot. is douhtful in sense. 

1568 Stat. fred. (1621) 298 (Act 11 /:diz.) That all crosse 
landes and cleargie of this Realme shall be yearely charged 
:-With like subsidie. 1597 1s¢ Pt. Return /r. Parnass. Vv. 
ii, When they shall..see a hare at a crossland..they shall 
want there oulde poet to emparte it to the worlde. 


cross-question, 


1200 


Cro‘ss-leaved, a. Sof. [Cross- 11.] Having 
the leaves arranged in fours cross- wise. 

1860 Tyas IVild Fl. 5 The cross-leaved and fine-leaved 
heath, 186: Miss Pratr Flower. Pl. III. 151 Cross-leaved 
Bedstraw. 

Cross-legged (kryslegd), pf’. a. [Cross- 
11.) Having the legs crossed (usually of a person 
in a sitting posture). 

crszgo Lo, Berners Arth. Lyf. Bryt. (1814) 252 Some 
sytting before their owne dores, croslegged. 1697 Damrier 
Voy. (es) I, xii. 329 They use no irs, hut sit cross- 
legg’d like Taylors on the floor. 1867 Wuittier Jeni on 
Beach xiv, In the tent-shade .. [He] Smoked, cross-legged 
like a Turk, in Oriental calm. 

b. Having one leg laid across the other. 

163: Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 274 An armed knight 
crosse legged isto bee seene. 1762-71 H,. WALroLe Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint, (1786) IV. 207 Bishops in cumbent attitudes 
and cross-legged templars. 18§0 Cooper //ist. Winchelsea 
132 Canopied tombs of cross-legged secular warriors. 

In this sense sometimes Cro'ssed-legged. 

1845 G. A. PooLe Churches xii. 118 note, All these figures 
of crossed-legged persons have been popularly referred to 
Templars. 1864 Boute.t /feraddry ix. 54 The shield of a 
crossed-legged knight in the Temple Church, 

[lence Cross-leggedness, souce-wid. 

1852 G. W. Curtis Wand, Syria 236 He naturally fell into 
the cross-leggedness of oriental sitting. 

Crossless (krp'slés), a. [f. Coss sd. + -LEss.] 
Without a cross (in various senses of the word; as 
e.g. $ without a coin, penniless’. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 63 A bystorye or ‘wepen 
crysolite, as it were a lityl swerde crosseles. 1600 Kow- 
Lanps Let, Humours Blood xxviii. 34 Three high-way 
standers, haueing cros-lesse cursse. 1630 J. Taytor (Water 
P.) Ws... 2562 Where man doth man within the Law 
betosse, Till some go croslesse home by Woodcocks Crosse. 
1891 CA, Times 4 Sept. 844,'2 A Crossless Church, a religion 
without austerity, has never yet made headway. 

+Cro‘sslet!. O45. Forms: 4-6 cros-, 4-7 
erosse:, 7 crosslet; also 4 croslette, erosel- 

Det(t, crosseletto, eroislet ; eres/e)let(e, eres- 
selet, crescellette. [app. dim. of OF. crotseul 
night-lamp, CRUcIBLE, Besides crotsend,in Cotgr. 
crucenl, crusol, OF. had also the parallel dim. 
forms crotsel, crosel, cruseau, and later F. croiset, 
now creuset (see CRUSET); both endings appear to 
be present in croselef. F. had also a variant 
creseul: cf, our variants in cres-. The sense ‘lamp’ 


is app. uot recorded in Eng.J} A crucible. 

¢ 3386 Cuaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. § T. 240 And sondry 
vessels maad of erthe and glas..Violes, crosletz, and suhly- 
matories [z.”. croslets, -is, creseletes, -ys, cresletes, crescel- 
lettes}. /éid. 600 The ooles for to couchen al aboue The 
crosselet [v.r. croslet, crosselette, croislet, cresselet]. 1964 
R. Scot Discov, Witcher. xiv. i. 295 Their. .alemhi Sy 
viols, croslets, cucurbits, 1992 Lyty Gafathea u. iii, Blow- 
ing of bellowes..and scraping of croslets. 16ze Lb. Jonson 
Alch. 1. iii, Your crosse-lets, crucibles, and cucurbites. 
Also 6 crosselette, 7-8 


Crosslet * (krp’slét). 
[a. Anglo-F. crotselette, 


crosselet, 6-9 croslet. 


dim. of OF. cro/s cross: ef. OF. crotseffe, and for | 


form OF, femmette, later femmelette, {. femme.} 

1. Her, A small cross; sce also quot. 1661. 

[1300 Siege of Caerlaverock 16 Ky les armes ot vermeillettes 
oO iste lyon et croisselettes.] 1 Letanp /tim. IT. 93 
intermist in one yn a Feld.. 
Gules, 1 Srexser #. QO. 1. vi, 36 [ler champion trew, 
‘That in his armour bare a croslet red, 1661 MorGan SAA. 
Gentry u. i. 11 The Cross Croslet or Crossed, for hrevity of 
blazon, you may term Croslets only. 1727-5: Cuampers 
Cycl.s.v., In heraldry. .we svoncently see the shield covered 
with crosselets.. Crosses themselves reapently terminate in 
crossclets. 1864 Bouretn. //eraldry Hist. & Pop. xv. 17§ 
Charging his lion and his crosslets on a field ermine. 

2. gen. Asmall cross (used as an ornament, ctc.). 

18oz W. Tavcor in Rohberds Jem. I. 420 Crosslets glitter 
on the necks of the Jadies. 1823 Locknart Anc. Sp. Ball, 
Young Cid ii, There is no gold about the boy, but the 
crosslet of his sword. 

+3. =Cross-cLoTH 3. Ods, 

1607 Lingua. vi.in Iazl, Dodsicy 1X. 426 Bandlets, fillets, 
crosslets, pendulets, a 1688 Vitiers(Dk. Buckhm,) /ustal- 
ment Wks, 1705 I1, 88 Ie. tore Iis pert Wif’s Croslet off. 

4. attrib, Shaped like a crosslet. 

1820 J. Hopason in J. Raine A/enr. (1857) I. 291 The 
battlements, and crosslet loopholes of the castle. 

Hence Crossleted #7/. a., bearing or adored 


with a crosslet. 

180r Scotr Fire-K ing xxxiv, The scallop, the saltier, and 
crossleted shield. 1846 Ruskin A/od, Paint. U1. mu. v. 
§ 20 His hand fallen on his crossleted sword. 1858 Ecclesio- 
logist XIX. 209 A crossleted hanner. 

Crosslet, obs. var. CROSLET = CORSLET. ; 

Cro‘ss-light. [Cross- 4.}] A light which 
comes athwart the direction of another light and 
illuminates parts which it leaves in shade; in 77. 
lights whose rays cross each other. Often fe. 

1852 H. Metvitie Whale iii, 1: Every way defaced in the 
unequal cross-lights in which you viewed it. 1875 JoweTr 
Plato (ed. 2) UL. 25 There is no use in turning upon him 
the cross lights of modern philosophy. 4/od. ‘The windows 
onother sides are to be darkened, so as to avoid cross-lights. 

Hence Cro‘ss-li:ghted p/. a. 

1884 Noncou/, & /ndep. 3 July 642/1 Mr. Biggar in his odd, 
crosslighted way, voting against his own party. 

Cro‘ss-line. [Cross- 4, Cross a. 1b.} 

1. A line drawn across another. 

€1391 Cuaucex Astrol, 1. § 12 Next the forseide cercle.. 


Crosselettes of Golde man 


' cause the members are multiplied cross-wise. 


CROSSOPTERYGIOUS. 


vader the croslyne, 1768 W. Ginmin Ess. Prints 60 In 
engraving and etching we must get over the prejudices of 
cross lines, which exist on no natural bodies, 1804 SouTuzy 
Letl. (7850) 1. 253 The ceiling has all the crosslines of the 
trowel 

2. Fishing. A line stretched across the river or 
stream, used in cross-fishing (see Cross- B). 

1891 Daily News 9 Feb. 6/3 The Irish fishermen still use 
the crosslines. : » 

Hence Cro'ss-line v., to mark with cross-lines ; 


Cro‘ss-lining v/. 56. 

1998 Barrer Theor. Warres tv. i. 119 It were good for vs 
to crosselyne him what we may. Afargit, ‘The proud 
Spaniardes Mappa Mundi to be crossed. 1816 J. Sait 
Panorama Sc. & Art If. 779 A white ground and hlack 
lines, reticulated work, whee is moors called cross- 
ining .. becomes to the wood-engravers of the present day 
an undertaking of immense labour. 

Cross-lode, -loop: see Cross- B. 


Crossly (kr?'sli), adv. [f. Cross a, +-Ly?.] 
+1. Athwart, crosswise, transversely, so as to cross 


or intersect. Ods. 

1898 Fiorio, 7ravérso, a crosse,a thwart, crosly, thwartly, 
1614 T. Bepwett Nat. Geom. Numbers tv. 71 The hase 
and height of the extremes crossely multiplied. 1774 
Burke Amer. Tax. Wks, II. 420 He put together a piece of 
joinery, so crossly indented and whimsically dovetailed. 

+2, Ina way that crosses ordinary affinities. Ods. 

1611 Beaum. & Fu. PAstlaster u. iv, Ifhe have any child, 
It shall be crossly match'd. 1660 tr. Ayraldus’ Treat. 
conc. Relig. w. itt. 184 Crossely coupling prosperity with 
Vice, and Misery with Virtue. 4 

3. In a way that is cross, contrary, or opposite ; 
adversely, unfavourably, 

1593 Suaks. Rich, //, ua. iv. 24 And le to thy good, 
all fortune goes. 1596 Drayton Leg. it. 407 Since with me 
it fell so crosly out. @1694 TitLoTson U. , He.. acts as 
unlowardly, and crossly to the reason of things, as can 
imagined. 1856 Miss Wisxwortu Jauler's Life & Serm 
vi. 220 Whether things go smoothly or crossly with them. 

4. Perversely, Westies Hf ill-humonredly. 

1730-6 Baiey (foliol, Cvossly, peevishly, untowardly. 
ae Dorotay Kitner Yonima Placid in Storehouse of 

tories (1870) 254 Miss Sally..desired her to..make room 
for her, which Miss Nelly very crossly refused. 1852 JAMES 
Peguinillo 1, 5g ‘Don't undress me’, said Julian rather 
crossly. 

Cro‘ss-multiplica'tion. 4rit4. [Cross- 9.} 
= DvovEcIMALS. 

1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 123 Cross-Multiplication 
is the Multiplying of Feet and Inches hy Feet and Inches. 
175r Cuamsers Cycl., Cross-multiplication..so called be- 
. 1836 J. Gray 
elrith. 95 Duodecimals, or Cross multiplication, is a rule hy 
which artificers cast up the contents of their work. 

Crossness (kr)'snés). [f. Cross 4. +-NEss.} 

1. The state or quality of being cross, transverse, 
or athwart ; ‘ transverseness, intersection ’ (J.). 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. i. xxiii. 107 To keep them [laws] 
from being.. too ful of multiplicitie and crossnesse. 17§0 
Watpote Lett. G. Montagu (2891) Il. 211 Lord Petersham, 
with his hose and legs twisted to every point of crossness. 


2. The state of being contrary or opposed ; oppo- 


| sition, adverseness. 


1641 Dise. Fr. Heary in Hart. Misc. (Math) IIL. 525 
Through any crossness of cards or chance. 1674 Hickman 


| Quiuguart, Hist. (ed. 2) 171 Let us see whether there be 
| any such crossness or no. 


1736 Carte Oruionde Il. 449 
There being besides crossness of interests, some private 
piques between the Prince and him, 

. of the wind: cf. Cross a. tc. 

1646 Lp. Diesy Let. in Carte Ormonde (1735) IIL. 456 The 
crossness of the winds to the shipping which they expected. 
1674 CLARENDON //ist. Red. xu. (1704) IL 251 That the 
crossness of the Wind only hinder'd the arrival of those 
Supplies. -_ 

3. a. Disposition to oppose or be contrary ; per- 
verse tendency, disposition, or temper. 

1599 Suaks. A/uch Ado u. iii. 184 She will die tf hee wooe 
her, rather than shee will bate one hreath of her accustomed 
crossenesse. a 1677 Banrow Serm. Wks. 1716 I. 7 A peevish 
crossness and obstinate rere, to received laws, 1 
94 ‘Tucker Lt Nat, (2852) II, 372 The scoffer and caviller 
move as much hy impulse of vanity as crossness. 

b. Peevishness, il!-humour. 

2741 Ricnarpson Pamela 1. 61, I am vex'd his Crossness 
affects nie so. 1823 Lams Elia (1860) x I missed his kind. 
ness, and I missed his crossness, and wished him to be alive 
again, 186a Mrs. H. Woop J/rs. Hallé. t. v. 28, 1 beg 
your pardon for my crossness, hut you put me out of 
temper. 

Crossopterygian (krysyptéridgiin), a. and 
sb. Zool. [f. mod.L, crossopterygié or -ia (f. Gr. 
xpocsé-s tassel, #2, fringe, xpocowrés fringed + 
wrépuf, wrepvyioy fin) +-AN.] ; 

A. adj, Belonging to the sub-class Crossopterygia 
or sub-order Crossopterygide of Ganoid fishes, so 
called from the arrangement of the paired fins to 
form a fringe round a central lobe. B. sé. A fish 


of this class. 

Most of these fishes are extinct, hut the genus Polyplerus 
is still found in the Nile and other African rivers. 

1861 Huxtey Ess. Devonian Fishes 25 (Mem, Geol. Surv. 
Gt. Brit.) Thus both ends of the Crossopterygian series ap- 
pear .. to be cut off fron: the modern representatives of the 
suborder. /éfd., Polypterus, however, is clearly related to 
the rhombiferous Crossopterygians. 1871 — Anat. Vert. 
Anim. iii. 171 The most ancient Crosso lhe Ganoids. 

Crossoptery‘gious, «. Zool. [fas prec.+ 


-0US.] =prec. s\. 


CROSS-OVER. 


Cross-over (kr)*sdu:vo1). [from verbal phrase 
fo cross over.) 
l. Textile Fabrics. A fabrié having the desigu 


running across from selvedge to selvedge, instead of | 


along the length. 

1798 Hull Advertiser 23 May 1/2, 1273 yards of .. cotton 
cross-over. 1860 Add Fear Round No. 53. 63 The barragons 
A isi foe cross-overs. .for which Bolton was famous. 

. Calico-printing. A bar or stripe of colour 
printed across another colour. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts IV. 326 Printed as a crossover, it 
darkens the indigo where it falls. 

2. A woman's wrap (nsnally knitted, or of crochet- 
work) worn round the shoulders and crossed upon 


the breast. 

1868 (The name was then incurrentuse.) 1884 Mrs. Coote 
Sure Harvest vi. 69 Mrs. Timmins will never lose her 
rheumatism till she has a warm cross-over to wear over that 
thin old dress. 1886 Besant CAildr. Grbcon 1. ii, She would 
wear a grey ulster or a red crossover. 

3. U.S. A connexion between the np and down 
lines of a railway by which trains are shunted 


from one to the other. 

1884 Sfarper’s Mag. July 272/2 The incoming trains ap- 
proach the city on the western track until they reach the 
* cross-over’, which throws them to the eastern track. 

SEL ge sa collog. [f. Crossa@. 5+ Parcu.] 
A cross, ill-tempered person. (Usually applied to 
a girl or woman ; Scott makes it masculine.) 

azzoo B. E. Dict. Caut. Crew, Crosspatch, a peevish 
Person. 1775 Map. D’Arsiay Early Diary 28 Feb., ‘You 
little cross patch’, cried I. 1818 Scorr M/rt. Alid/, xxix, 
©The keeper's a cross-patch, and he maun hae it a’ his ain 
gate.” 1874 Liste Carr Fud. Gwynne I, vii. 206 She's a 
tiasty Cross-patch. 

Cro'ss-path. ([Cross- 4b.] A path that 
crosses between two roads or points. Also fg. 

1558 Puarr Aénetd. wv. Lijb, Diana deepe, whose name 
by night al townes in crospathes cric. 1587 Gotoinc De 
Mornay xxiv. 373 To light him in the way of welfare, and 
to turne him from all crosspathes and bywaies. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nad, (1832) Lh. 415 Taking good caution that 
in his necessary deviations from the solid road of reason he 
does not tear up the ground of any cross paths. 

Cross-pawl: see CROSS-SPALL. 

Cro‘ss-piece. [Cross- 4.] 

1, A pieee of any material placed or lying across 
anything else. 

1607 TorseLL Serpents (1653) 785 With many lines and 
different crosse pieces. 1715 deo Palladio’s Archit. 
(1742) I. 89 Over these rows of piles were plac'd Joysts.. 
(those Joysts so placed are vulgarly call’d cross-pieces’. 
1827 G. Hicains Celtic Drnids 212 The single Lithos, or 
upnght stone or pillar.. with a cross-piece on the top. 1853 
Sir H. Dovctas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 239 A second row 
of beams was laid on cross-pieces placed Rhwvart the first. 

b. Ship-building. (See quots.) 

1705 [see Cross-seaM]. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marinc, 
Cross.piece, a rail of timber extended over the windlass of a 
merchant-ship from the knight-heads to the belfry... It is 
stuck full of wooden pins, which are used to fasten the 
running-rigging. ¢ 1850 Riddim. Navig. (Weale) 113 Cross- 
pieces, the pieces of timher bolted athwartships to the bitt- 
pins, for taking turns with the cable, or helaying ropes to, 
¢1860 H. Stuart Seamau’s Cateck. 66 ‘Cross pieces’... 
placed across the keel, which is let iuto them 3 they assist to 
form what is called the floor. . 

e. A small transverse piece forming the cross- 


guard of a sword or dagger. 

1874 Boure. Arms § Arm. ii. 12 There is no guard for 
the hand, nor is the hilt separated from the hlade by any 
cross-piece. 

da. Anat. The corpus callosuin, or transverse 

mass connecting the two hemispheres of the brain. 

+2, [Cross a. 5.] A perverse or ill-tempered 
person. Obs. Cf. Cross-Patcu. 

1614 Witson /nconst, Lady (N.), The rugged thoughts 
That crosse-peece of your sex imprinted in mee. 1694 
Ecuarp Plautus 92 Since y’ had the good luck t’ outlive 
that Cross Piece [your wife}. 

Cro‘ss-plou:gh, v. [Cross-6.] ¢rans. To 
plongh (a field) across the furrows of a former 
ploughing. Hence Crovss-plou:ghing vé/, sé. 

1644 G. Pratres in Hartlit’s Legacy (1655) 187 He 
ploughed fit] up at Michaelmass ..and afterw: cross 
ploughed it. 759 tr. Dakamel’s Hush. 1. vi. (1762) 15 Let 
the whole field be cross-plowed. 1842 Frail. KR. Agric. Soc. 
IIL. t, 163, I immediately ploughed it in ; and about Christ- 
mas I cross-ploughed it. 3844 f6:d. V. 1. 40 As soon as the 
land is sufficiently dry it receives two deep cross-ploughings. 

Cross-point. [Cross a. 2: see Point. 

+1. Name ofa step in dancing. Ods. 

a1sgz Greene James (V, w. iii, Nay hut, my friends, 
one hornpipe further, a refluence hack, and two doubles 
forward: what, not one crosspoint against Sundays? 1602 
ond Pt, Return fr. Parnass, w. vi. (Arb.) 32 Seeing him 
practise his lusty pointes, as his crospoynt backcaper. 

2. One of the points of the compass intermediate 


between two cardinal points. 

1709 Tatler No. 42 When the Wind is in a cross Point. 
1865 F. HALL in Wilson Vishiu Purdha Il. 241 note, All 
the cardinal points, and so the cross-points, 

Cro’ss-pollina‘tion. Sof. [Cross- 9.] = 
CROSS-FERTILIZATION of plants. 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 913 The contrivances for cross- 
pollination in Orchids. 

+Cro‘ss-post. Ods. [Cross- 5.] The post 
which carried letters on cross-country routes. 

{2720 Lond. Gas. 16 Apr., General Post-Office, London, 
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April 12, 1720..1is Majesty’s Attorney-General, having 
ranted to Ralph Allen..a Farnt of all the Bye-Way or 
ross-Road Letters throughout England.] 1750 Coventry 

Pompey Litt. u. iii. (1785) 52/1 All the tramantanes that 

come the cross-post. 1880 L. Sternen /'ofe 146 

Allen, who had made a large fortune by farming the cross- 

posts. 

Cro‘ss-pu'rpose. [As now used, f. Cross a., 
Cross- 4: but im early tse cross appears to have 
leen a preposition (cross or contrary to the purpose) : 
ef. cross-bliss (CRoss- 10’, CRoss-CoURSE a.] 

1. Contrary or conflicting purpose ; contradict- 
oriness of intention. 

168: Cotton IMWond. Peak 59 We altogether in confusion 
spoke: But all cross purpose, not a word of sence. 1711 
Suarress. Charac. (1737) L. 305 ‘To allow benefit of clergy, 
and to restrain the press, seems to me to have something of 
cross-purpose in it. 19797 Burke Xegre. Peae iii, Wks. 
VIEL. 340 Before men can transact any affair, they must 
have acommon language to speak. otherwise all is cross. 
purpose and confusion. 1824 Scott St. Ronan xxxi, He.. 
makes signs, which she always takes up at cross-purpose, 

2, pl. The name of a parlour game: cf. Cross- 
QUESTION sb.e. Often fi. 

1666 Pepys Diary 26 Dec., ‘Then to cross purposes, mighty 
merry; and then to bed. 1698 Farqcuar Love & Bottle 
tv. i, I won’t pay you the kisses you won from me last night 
at cross-purposes, 1712 STEEL Sfect. No. sog @ 1 The 
agreeable Pastime in Country-Halls of Cross-purposes, 
Questions and Commands, and the like. 1768-74 ‘T'ccxer 
Lt. Nat, (1852) I. 545 In the comnion way of playing at 
cross purposes, where each party has a quite different sense 
of the subjects and arguments handled between them. 1860 
Mrs. Cartyce Leff. TI. 55 Was there ever such a game at 
cross-purposes as this correspondence of ours, 

3. Zo be at cross-purposes. (of persons) to have 
plans intended for the saine end, but whieh cross 
and interfere with each other; to act counter from 
a misconception by eaeh of the other's purpose. 
(Perh. derived from the game.) 

1688 Mirce fr. Dict. s.v. Cross, Cross Purposes, cou- 
tradictions. 1% Funins Lett. xvi. 72 No man, whose 
understanding is not at cross-purposes with itself. 1822 
Hazurtr Taéle-t. Ser. u. vi. (1869) 135 Such persons .. are 
constantly at cross-purposes with themselves and others. 
1868 Rocers Pol. £con. vi. (ed. 3) 59 Like some married 
peer, they have becn at cross purposes when they should 

ave been at one. 

Cross-quarters: see Cross- B. 

Cro'ss-que'stion, 54. [Orig. two words: ef. 
Cross a. 1, Cross- 9.] a. A question put by way 
of cross-examination. +b. A question on the 
other side; a question in return. 

a 1694 TitLotson Sev. Ixxv. (1748) V. 1191 Now that this 
question is answered, one might methinks ask hima cross 
question or two. ley Farquuar 7win Aivals wi, Have 
you witnesses ?..Produce him..But you shall engage first 
to ask him no cross questions. 1834 Mrowin Angler rt 
Wales 1. 269 Chatting with her on the way, and endea- 
vouring, by cross-questions. .to elicit some information. 

c. Cross-qguestions and crooked answers: a game 
of questions and answers in whieh a ludicrous 
effect is produeed by connecting qnestions and 
answers which have nothing to do with one 
another; as ¢.g. the question of one’s neighbour 
ou the right with the answer given to another 
question by one’s neighbour on the left. 

1742 J. Yarrow Love at First Sight 2 As ifyou had been 
playing at cross-Questions. 1884 /dZust. Loud. News Christ: 
mas No. 22/1 ‘I'm afraid, doctor, we are playing at cross- 
questions and crooked answers.’ 

Cro:ss-que’stion, v. [Cross- 6.] ¢vavs. To 
interrogate with questions which eross, or tend to 
check the results of, previous qnestionus, so as to 
test the consistency and completeness of an ac- 
count ; to question closely or minutely ; to cross- 
examine. 

1760 Foore Minor 1. Wks. 1799 1, 234 You will find, by 
cross-questioning him, whether he is a competent person. 
1887 Jessorp Arcady lii. 67 There are moments when the 
desire to question and cross-question the vanished dead be- 
comes a passionate longing. 

Hence Cro:ss-questioning vé/, sb.; Cro:ss- 
questionable @., capable of being cross- 
questioned. 

23839 Prarp Poents (1864) IL. 8 When on bis ranks 10- 

ether spring Cross-buttocks and cross-questioning | 1856 

‘noupg fist. Eng. (1858) IL. vi. 104 He was submitted to 
the closest cross-questionings, in the hope that he would 
commit himself. 1884 J. Hawruorng PearlShell Necklace 
I. 48 There was nothing cross-questionable in such an old- 
wives’ tale. é 

Cross-ra:tio. Wath. 
HARMONIC ratio. fe 2 

188: Taytor Geo. Conics 249 An Anharmonic Ratio, or 
a Cross ratio of the four points. 1882 C. Smimit Covtic Sect. 
(1885) 53. P ' 

Cro‘ss-rea‘ding. ([Cross- 9.] A reading 
across the page instead of down the colnmn (ofa 
newspaper, ete.), producing a ludicrous connexion 
of subjects. Also fig. 

1768-84 New Fonndling Hospital for Wit IX. contents, 
*Cross Readings from the Newest {Article at p. 235) 
signed ‘ Papyrius Cursor’, by Caleb Whitefoord]. 1784 Bos- 
WELL Fohsson (1887) 1V. 322 is[Whitefoord’s]ingenious and 
diverting cross-readings of the newspapers. 1822 Hazurr 
Lable-t. (1852) 247 A large allowance 1s frequently to be made 
for cross-readings in the speaker’s mind. 1830 Miss MitForp 


[Cross- 9.) = An- 


| 
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CROSS-SPALL. 


Village Ser. 1v. (1863) 139 Stephen spoke of his home, the 
city; Peggy of hers, the west-end ;—and a few mistakes 
and cross-readings ensued. 

Cro:ss-re‘ference. [Cross-9.] A reference 
made from one part of a book, register, dietionary, 
ete. to another part where the same word or subject 
is treated of. 

1834 Hl. H. Baxer Refort Catal, lirtt, Museunt, te will 
hence be requisite that a cross-reference from the commen- 
lator’s name be made to that of the original author, 1839 
Bret. Museum Catal. Rule 54 Whenever requisite, cross: 
references to be introduced. 1892 Bookseller 17/1 The notes 
are handy, the cross references plentiful and useful. 

Cross-remainder (/aw): see REMAINDER. 

Cro‘ss-road. [Cxuss- 4, Cross @. 1, 1b.) 

1. A road crossing another, or running actoss 
between two main roads ; a by-road. 

1719 T. Garvser (éit/c), Pocket Guide to the English 
Traveller .. of all the Principal Roads and Cross Roads in 
England and Wales. 1745 /’riv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 1. 
14 The cross-roads are almost impassible. 1859 W. CoLtixs 
QO. of Llearts (1875) 4 One of the loncliest and wildest cross- 
roads in all South Wales. 

2, ‘The place where two roads eross each other; 
the place ofintersection of two roads. Also ealled 
the cross roads, and dial. a four-cross-road. 

(Formerly used as a burial-place for suicides.) 

181a Hvaminer 23 Nov. 739/1 Verdict of ie eae 
de se..The body was .. buried in a cross-road, with the 
customary ceremonies. a 1845 Hoon Fatthiless Nelly Gray 
xvii, And they buried Ben in four cross-roads With a stake 
in his inside! 1875 W. MeItwrairu Guide Wigtownshire 
27 Near the cross-roads are the reinains of a cairn. 

3. atirth. a. Passing or conveyed by cross-roads, 
b. Situated at the crossing of two roads. 

1720 [sce Cross-rosr] Cross-road Letters. 1725 Loud, Guz. 
No. 6415/2 ‘The Cross-Road Mail which.. goes between 
Chester and Exeter. 1785 Gertl. May. Oct. 8382 Comp- 
troller of the bye and cross-road letter office. 1863 W. 
Prins Speeches xix. 430 Every cross-road bar-roon, 

+Cro'ss-row. Cds. [Cross- 3 a: from the 
figure of the cross ( »}«) formerly prefixcd to it.] 
The alphabet ; = Cunisr-cross-Row, 

11829 SKELTON slest, Venomous Tongues, In your crosse 
rowe nor Christ crosse you spede, Your Pater Noster, your 
Ave, nor your Crede. 1531 Tinpate £.af. 1 Yoh 2 A 
mau can by no manes reade, excepte he be taught the letiers 
of the crosserowe. 1594 Suaxs. Aich. £71, 1. i. 55 And from 
the Crosse-row pluckes the letter G._ 1635 Swan Spec JL, 
i. § 3 (1643) 23 By their naturall position in the alphabet or 
crosse-row. 1681 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen, (1693) 1085 
‘The cross-row, alphabetum, 

Cro‘ss-ruff. [Cross- 9.] 

+1. An obsolete game at ecards: see Rurr. Obs. 

1ggz Greexe Def. Conny Catch. (1859) 6 As thus | stood 
looking on them playing at cros-ruffe, one was taken revok- 
ing. 1693 Poor Robin's Aim, in Brand Pop. dlntiz. (1870) 
I. 307 And men at cards spend many idle hours, At 
luaduim, whisk, cross-ruff, put, and all-fours, 

2. Whist. (See quot. 1862.) 

1862 ‘Cavenotsu’ WVist (1870) 28 A Cross-ruff (saw or see- 
saw) is the alternate trumping by partners of different suits, 
each leading the suit in which the other renounces. 1885 
Proctor Wrst vii. 76 More tricks are usually gained by the 
cross ruff than the opponents can_afterwards make out of 
their suits. fig. 1889 Sa?. Mev. g Nov. 515 The trades are 
to establish a cross-ruff at the expense of the employers. 

+ Cro'ss-sail, sé. Ols. [Cross- 4.] 

L. Nant. A square-sail, 4 ¢. one placed across 
the breadth ofthe ship (not fore-and-a/t) ; formerly 
the large mainsail so placed; also a vessel with 
square-sails. 

¢xge5 ZL. E. Addit. 7, C. 102 Cachen vp he crossayl, 
cables pay fasteu. a@1618 Raveicu /uvent. Shipping 30 
Any Fleet of crosse_sailes, with whicb they encounter. 
1627 Carr. Ssuta Seaman's Gram. ix, 40 A crosse saile 
cannot come neerer the wind than six points. — 

2. pl. Sails (ofa windmill) set cross-wise. 

x6xz STURTEVANT Metallica (1854)75 So a windmillne con- 
sisting. .of all his essential parts besides his crosse sales is 
ineffectuall and not able to grinde corne. . 

Ilenee +Cross-sailed ¢., ? having the eross-sail 


set, ready to sail. 

1862 J. Hevwoop Pro. & Epigr. (1867) 36 Sens thou art 
crosse saylde, auale eniaie booke. 1580 Nortu Plutarch 
(1612) 439 Took ship, finding one crosse-sailed, bound to- 
wards Afrike. : 

+Cro'ss-sail, v. Ofs. [Cross- 6.] *z/r. ? To 
sail across or over. 

1564-78 Buuren Dial. agst. Pest, (1888) 29 A letter to a 
Marchaunte Venterer that was crossailed into Zerra Florida. 

Cross-sea: see CRoss a, I. 

Cross-section : see Cross- B. 


+ Cro'ss-shaped, ¢. Obs. [Cross-8.] Ofa 
horse: ? Mis-shapen, Hi sbeped 7 

1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3969,'4 A light. grey Gelding ..some- 
wine cee shap’d belied. 1709 bide me 4540/8 A plain 
strong cross shaped Bay Gelding. 

Cross-shoot, -shooting, -shot : see Cross- B 

Cro‘ss-spa:ll, cro’ss-spale. Ship-duild- 
ing. [Cross- 4.] (See qnot. 1850.) 

1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 112 Cross-spaies, deals or 
fir plank nailed in a temporary manner to the frames ofa 
ship at a certain height, by which the frames are kept to 
their proper breadths, until the deck-knees are fastened. 
1869 SiR :. J. REED Ship-build, viii. 154 In many yards 
the ship is faired by means of rihands and cross-spalls only 
before the beams are fitted. 

Cross-spider: see Cross- B. 


CROSS-SPRINGER. 


Cro‘ss-springer. Arch. [Cross- 4.] | One 
of the ribs extending diagonally from one pier to 
another in groined vaulting. 

1816 J. Ssutu Panorama Sc. § Art 1. 163 The cross- 
springers were ornamented..with carvings of Zigzag and 
other Norman ornaments. 1843 /. Parley’s Aun. IV. 293 
The cross-springers are perforated into airy forms. 1862 
Rickman Goth. Archit. 144 The great cross-springer rib. 

Cro’ss-staff. Also (in sense 1) 6 croystaff. 

+1. £ecl. An archbishop’s cross; also, by con- 
fusion, used for CRoSE-STAFF, a bishop’s crook or 
crosier. Obs. exc. His/. 

1460 Capcrave Chron, (1858) 156 He [Robt Grostede] ap- 
pered to the Pope, and sinet him on the side with the pike 
of his crosse staf. 1540 /#v. in Greene Hist, Worcester I. 
App. 5 Item, a croystaff of selver and gylt. 1541 BARNES 
IWks. (1573) 246/1 All your holy ornamentes, as your holy 
inyters, your holy crosse-staues, your holy pyllers. 1568 
Grartow Chron. 11. 2 He [Becket] taketh from Alexander 
his Crosyer, the crosse with the Crossestaffe.. and caryetli 
it in himselfe. 1884 Tennyson Leckeé 188 Shall 1 not smite 
him with his own cross-staff? : 

+2. An instrument formerly used for taking the 
altitude of the sun ora star. Ods. 

1594 Buuxpeva Z.verc. un, viii. (ed. 7) i The Lati- 
tude then is to be knowne by the Astrolabe, Quadrant, 
Crosse-staffe, and by such like Mathematicall instruments. 
1669 Sturuv Mariner's Mag. u. xiii. 80 Now to use the 
Cross-Staff. Set the end of the Cross-Staff to the... Eye.. 
‘Then move the Cross. .from you or towards you. .till that the 
upper end come upon the..Sun or Star. 1839 Marrvar 
Phant, Ship ix, Vhe cross-staff at that time was the simple 
instrument used to discover the latitude. 

b. A surveyor's cross, used in taking offsets. 

1874 in Kacut Dict. Mech. 

Cro‘ss-sti:tch, sé. [Cross- 3 b.] a. A stitch 
formed of two stitches crossing each other, thus X. 
b. A kind of necdlework characterized by stitches 
crossing each other. 

c1710 C. Piesnes Diary (1888) 296 The Chaires, one red 
damaske, the other Crostitch and tentstitch very Rich. 
1737 Mrs. Penparves Le/.in Mrs. Delany's Corr. 1oOct. IN. 
6 Tell me how many pieces of cross-stitch I have left with 
you. 1866 Mrs. Browninc dur. Leigh 1. 16,1 learnt cross- 
stitch, because she did not like ‘To sve me wear the night 
with empty hands. 

attrié, 1880 Birnt, Weekly lost 2 Ov1. 1/5 Cross-stitch 
embroidery is .. applied to all sorts of decorative needle: 
WOrkK, 

Iience Cro‘ss-sti:tch v., to sew or work with 
cross stitches. 

1794 Rigging § Seamanship 1. 95 All splices are cross- 
stitched. 

Cro‘ss-stone. J/z. [Cross- 3 b.] A name 
given to CH1asToLite; also to the minerals Stav- 
ROLITE and ELARMOTOME, from the cruciform ar- 
rangement of the crystals. 

1770 tr. Croustedt’s Min. 83. 1771 Hite Fossils Arranged 
152 3796 Kirwan Wee, 1. 282. 1814 ALLAN Jin. Nomen. 

Cro‘ss-street. [Cross- 4, CRoss a. 1 b.] 

1. A street crossing another, or running across 
between two main streets; a street at right angles 
to a main street. 

1827 O. W. Rosrrts Centr. Amer. 234 The principal 
Streets are terminated by views of the Fale -. The cross 
streets are narrower. 1861 Du Cuawiy Lguat. Afr. ii. 8 
There are a few short cross-streets. 

+2. The place where two streets cross. Obs. (Cf. 
CROSS-ROAD 2.) 

1825 T. Jerrerson Antodiog, Wks. 1859 !. 89 Keeping 
great fires al all the cross-streets. 

Cro‘ss-tail, J/ech. [Cross- 4.} In a back- 
action marine steam-engine: A transverse bar 
which connects the side levers at the end opposite 
to the cross-head, and to which the connecting-rod 
is attached. 

1839 R. S. Rosinson Naut. Steam Eng, 81 The fork-head 
or cross-tail. he cross-lail, in shape, resembles the cross- 


head of the piston, only it is considerably larger and 
stronger. 


Cross-tining: see Cross- B, 

Crovss-tree. [Cnoss- 3, 4-] 

1. Naut. ( £1.) Two horizontal cross-timbers sup- 
ported by the cheeks and trestle-trees at the head 
of the lower and top masts, to sustain the tops on 
the lower mast, and to spread the top-gallant 
rigging at the top mast head; affording also a 
standing-place for seamen. 

Formerly sometimes used to include the trestle-trees. 

1626 Carr. Sst Accid, Yung. Seamen 12 The irussell 
trees or crosse trees. 1627 — Seaman’s Gram. iii, 16 The 
Crosse-trees are also at the head of lhe Masts, one let into 
another crosse, and strongly bolted with the Tressell trees. 
3783 Cuamsers Cycl, Sudp, s. v. Cross-trees, They are four 
in number.. but striclly speaking only those which go 
thwart ships, are called crvss-trees. 1769 Fauconer Dict. 
Marine, 1836 Marrvat Midsh, Easy xiii. 41. 18791 TYNDALL 
Fragm. Science (ed. 6) 1. vi. 214, 1 climbed the mainmast, 
and standing on the cross-trees, saw lhe sun set. 

+ 2. a. A gallows; b. Across. Obs. (nonce-wses.) 

1638 Forp Fancies 1, ii, Not so lerrible as a cross-tree lhat 
hever grows, lo a wag-halter page. 1648 Herrick Noble 
ries ge Poems (1885) 317 This Cross-tree Here Doth Jesus 

ear, 

+3. A whipple-tree. Ods. 

1765 Dickson Agric. 1. 258 Lustead of using a soam, and 


Cross-trees for Ihe second pair, as is commonly done in a 
four horse plough. 
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4. aitrib., + cross-tree bar (cf. 3); + cross-tree 


' yard, a cross-jack yard. 


1692 in Capt, Smith's Seaman’s Gram... xiv. 63 The 
Cross-tree yard, Cross-tree Braces. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyced. 
Sufpp., Cross-tree-yard, a yard standing square jusi under 
the mizen lop. 1787 Winter Syst. //usé. 310 A cross-tree 
bar must be fixed 10 the fore standards, 

Cross-valve: see Cross- B. 

Cro'ss-vault. Arch. [Cross- 3 b.] A com- 
pound vault formed by the intersection of two or 
more simple vaults. 

1850 Leitcn Maller’s Anc. Art $110. 8 The so-called 
sepulchre of Theron is remarkable on account of. .the cross+ 
vault in lhe interior. 1879 Six G. G. Scorr Lect. Archit. 
I. 53 A series of cross gables over the cross vaults. 

Lience Cro‘ss-van-lted a., Cro‘ss-van'lting. 

1848 B. Wess Cont, Eccles. 198 The choir is of one bay, 
cross-vaulled. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Cross Vaulting. 
1888 Freeman in Archaeol. lust. Frnl. XLV. 18 The flat 
ceiling for the main body and cross-vaulting for the aisles, 

Cross-vine, -voting: sce Cross- B. 

Cro’ss-way, 54. [Cross- 4, Cross a. 1 b.] 

l. A way or road crossing another, or leading 
across from one main road to another; a by-way. 

a 1490 Botoner /tin, (1778) 176 At the crosse yn Baldwyne 
strete been 11 crosse wayes metyng. @ 1533 Lp. BerNeRS 
L/uon \xxxi. 247 We came too a crosse way. 162§-8 tr. 
Camden's Hist, Eliz. i. (1688) 241, The Paths and Cross- 
ways whereof are scarce known to the Dwellers thereabouts. 
1708 Motreux Rabelais v. xxvi. (1737) 114 Highways, 
Crossways, and Byways. 1824 Mass Mitrorp Village Ser. 
1, (1863) 46 The little greens formed by the meeting of these 
cross-ways, 

Jig. 3628 Gaute Pract. Tk. To Rdr. Ax, If hou slop, 
and stumble at the Crosse-wayes of Mysterie. 32720 WEL- 
ton Suffer. Son of God |. x. 264 Into a many Deviations, 
and Cross-ways to sin. 

tb. allustvely, The way of ‘crosses’ or afflic- 
tions, Ods. [CRo8s- 3.] 

erqso ir. JT. Kempis’ [mit. u. xii. 57 Hov sekist pou a 
noper way pan be kynges hye way, be crosse wey? All 
cristys lif was a crosse & a martirdom. 

2. The place where roads cross ; = CROSS-ROAD 2. 

15.. Ant. of Curtesy 386 And burie my body in the crosse 
wate. 1590 Suaxs. J/ids. N. 1 ii, 383 Damned spirits... 
Tha in crosse-waies and flouds baue buriall. 1625 K. Loxc 
tr. Barclay’s Argenis 1. i. 4 On the croc ey issued 
forth five theeves. 1755 Smoiietr Quér. (1803) I. 37 His 
imagination suggested those cross-ways that were wont to 
perplex knights-errant in their choice. 1865 KinGsLey 
Lerew. xix. 235 Ile went past the crossway's. 

attrib, 1640 H. Mitt Nights Search 79 For whis cause 
{suicide] a Crosse-way grave..1s made for her. 

Cro’ssway, adv. and adj. [Cross- 3, 4.] 

A, adv, =Crossways, CRosswisk. 

1611 Fiorio, Trauerse.. Also crossely, a lhwart, a crosse, 
crosseway. 1825 Soutney in Q, Kev. XXXII. 393 Fabian 
..took his own pike cross way, laid it upon those of the 
enemy. 

B. adj. Placed or executed crossways. 

1829 Soutuey Ad for Love wv, With cross-way movement 
toand fro. 1865 Mrs. Wiitxey Gayworthys i. (1879)8 The 
seven little ‘crossway’ ruffles that garnish it [the aaa, 

Crossways (kr)swelz), adv. [Cross- 4 + 
-WAYs.] = CROSSWISE. 

1864 in J/awkins’ Voy. (2878) 18 Which maketh their 
townes crosse waies. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 
1 272 margin, Of pleasures which men. seeke crosse- 
wayes. 1665 Hooxe A/icrogr. 101 Breaking off a ve 
thin sliver of the Coal cross-ways. 1726 Luo <i dberti's 
Archit, \. 52a, A defect that runs crossways of the beam. 
1871 tr. Schedlen’s Spectr, Amal. ix. 24 A series of dark 
stripes bagel ales through the light. 

ross-webbing: sce Cross- B. 
+Cro'ss-week. Os. [Cross- 3 a] Roga- 
tion week in which the Cross-pars (q. v.) occur, 

1530 Patscr. 2211/1 Crosweke, gangeweke, rvrvayson, 
vogations. 1§77 Houxsnep Chron. 11. 141 He sailed over 
into Normandie in the crosse weeke. 1§97 [see Cross- 
FLOWER], ° 4 

Cross-winding, -wire: sce Cross- B. 

Crosswise (kr?swoiz), adv. [CRoss- + -WISE.] 

1. In the form of a cross; so as to intersect. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 1x. xxxi. (1495) 368 On holy 
Saterdaye newe fyre is fette .. and thus [=incense] is putte 
therin crossewyse. 1577 B. Gooce Meresbach's f/usb. 10, 
(1586) 136 Cutthe skinne crossewise. 1686 Horneck Cruci/. 
Jesus x. 178 To put their hands crosswise. 1756 Nucenr 
Gr. Tour Ui. 333 Four of these streets are built cross-wise, 
19774 Jaunson 23 Aug. in Boswell, A church built crosswise. 

39 Yeowent dnc. Brit. Ch. xii. (2847) 136 Four boles 
arranged crosswise. 

+b. On croys-zuyse: by means of a cross, by 
crucifixion. Ods. nonce-tuse. 

1393 Lancu. P. Pl. C. xxi. 142 Pei. culled hym on croys- 
wyse nt caluarye. 

+c. With one crossing another, alternately. 

1586 W. Wesse Eng. Poetrie(Arb.) 58 Eche shal containe 
cyght syllables, and ryme crosse wyse, the first to tbe thyrd, 
and ibe second to the fourth, in 1his manner, 

2. Across, athwart, transversely. 

1580 Hoztypann 7reas. French Tong, Croiser, to cutte 
ouerthwarle, orcrossewise. 1648 GacE HVes?. Ind. xi. (1655) 
38 Great trees newly cut down..and placed crossewise in 
the way. 1696 Br, Patrick Comm, Ex. xxviii. (2697) 555 
Not cross-wise from sboulder 10 shoulder; but long-wise. 
188x Jowett Thucyd, 1. 144 They cut timber... and built 
..a frame of logs placed cross-wise. ; ; 

3. fig. In a way opposed to the direct or right ; 
perversely, wrongly. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1.272 He may seeke 
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after pleasures crosse-wise, and turne cleane oul of the way 
from reason and iudgement. 

Cross-wood: see Cross- B. 

Crosswort (kr)'swzit). [Cross- 3+ Wort.] 

1. A name of various plants having leaves ar- 
ranged in the form of a cross, or whorl of four; 
esp. Galtum crucialum (also Crosswort Bedsiraw); 
also of the non-British plants Vatllantia cruciaia, 
Eupatorinm perfoliatum, and the genus Crucian- 
ella. Crosswort Gentian, Gentiana cruciala, 

1578 Lyte Dodcens i. |xxvit. 541 Croswort is a pale 
fers herbe, drawing nere to a yellow Popingay colour,. 

The leaues be .. smal .. alwayes foure growing togither. .in 
fashion lyke to a Crosse at eu joynt. 1597 GERARDE 
Herbal i, c. § a Crossewoort Gentian. 1756 Watson 
in PA. Trans. 1X. 853 Crossworl or Mugweed. 1866 
Treas, Bot. 352 Crucianeler, a genus of herbaceous plants, 
called Crosswort and Petty Madder. . 

2. fl. A book-name for the N.O. Craciferx 
(plants with cruciform flowers). 

1861 Mrs. Lanxester IWld Flowers 29 [A] very exten- 
sive and useful family of plants—Crucifere: or Crossworts. 
1884 Minter Plant-n., Cross-wort, any cruciferous planl. 

Crost, variant spelling of CRossED. 

\|Crostarie (krpstari). Sc. [a. Gaelic cros- 
taraidh, cros-iara, called also crann-tara, -ldraidh 
the cross or beam of gathering.} The Fire-cross 
or Fiery Cross, used in the Highlands of Scotland 
to summon the clans to a rendezvous. 

1685 Lond. Gas, No. 2037/1 Argile commanded a Crostary 
to be dispatcht through ie whole Country, which is a Sign 
in a Fiery Stick, commanding and warning every man 10 
rise in Arms with him. 1795 Statist. Acc. Aberdeen XIV. 
352 lee slake of wood, the one end dipped in blood, 
(the blood of any animal), and tbe other burnt, as an em- 
blem of fire and sword, was put inlo the hands of the per- 
son nearest to where the alarm was given, who immediately 
ran with all speed, and gave il to his nearest neighbour... 
‘The stake of wood was named Croishtarich. 1880 Burtos 
Reten Q. Anne 1, vii. 328 He sent the Crossterie, popularly 
called the fiery cross, lhrough the glens. 

Croste, obs. form of Crust. 

Crosyar, -syer, obs. ff. CRosrErR. 


+Crot, crote. Os. [Deritetion uncertain, 

The form has suggested relationship to F. crotte (cf. 
Crotey), and to mod. Du. 4ro¢;_ but difficulties of sense 
and bistory attach to botb suggestions] _ 

A particle, bit, atom, individual piece. 

a 1300 Cursor Af, 2378 (Cott.) Abram wen1 .. and wit him 
loth, his geing, his catel, ilk crol [Fair/. crote}. Lbid. 9440 
If pou haldes mi forbot, Pou sal be lauerd ouer ilk crot Pat 
esinerth or paradis. Jdid. 27375. ¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 102 Pe hosi destruyed, ilk a crote. c14as 
Wrsroun Cron, vil. viii 83 pis ik Pes of Bred..of it nevyr 
a Crote..owre pas my Throl. 1490-9 Proms. Parv. 105/1 
Crote of a lurfe, gledicula, glebula. 

Crotal, another form of Crorrt.e. 

Crotal (kréwtal). [ad. L. crotalum, or its F. 
adaptation crotale: see below.] 

1. =CnoraivM 1. 

1850 Leitcn Afailer's Anc, Art § 388 note, A female 
Bacchanle clattering with crotals. 

2. Lrish Antig. Applied to a small globular or 
pear-shaped bell or rattle, the nature and use of 
which are obscure : see quots. Also a¢frid. 

[156 Jonn or Sauissury Polycrat. vin. xii, Crotala quoque 
dicunlur sonora spharule, qu, quibusdam granis inter- 
positis, pro quantitate sui et specie metalli, varios sonos 
edunt) 1790 Lepwicu Antig. Ireland 243 The Chrotal 
seems hot to have been a Bardic Instrumenl ; but the Bell. 
Cymbal used by the Clergy, and denominated a Crotalum 
by the Latins. 1845 Proc. R. Irish Acad, 135 A com- 
munication .. 10 shew that the article called a crotal.. had 
properly bul one disc, and not two, as represenied in Led- 
wich’s g ce ne 1872 Extacompe CA. Bells Devon 378, 
I would..confine the term Crotal to those pear-shaped and 
globular productions, the exact use of which is evidently 
very doubtful. /éfd. 379 Those round crotal bells in figure 
resemble an apple, nnd this instrument was evidently in- 
tended to make a rattling noise when shaken. 


Cro‘talid. Zool. [f. mod.L. Crotalide.] A 
serpent of the Crofalidw or rattlesnake family. 


Cro‘taliform, ¢. Zool. [f. CroTaL-vs +-Fors.] 
Structurally resembling or related to the rattle- 
snake; as ‘ the crotaliform serpents’. 


Cro‘talin. Chem. [f. Crotar-us+-iy.] An 
albuminoid substance found in the venom of the 
rattlesnake: it is not coagulated at the boiling- 
point of water. Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Crotaline (krp'talein), 2. [f. as prec. +-INE.] 
Of or belonging to the rattlesnake family. 

1865 A thenzunt No. 1950. 344/2 A genus of crolaline ser- 

nts, 1882 C. C. Hortry Snakes xvilsag That the sexes 
lor rattlesnakes] also understand each other through crota- 
line eloquence is generally believed. : 

|| Cro‘talo. [It. crotalo (in Florio), ad. L. cro- 
talum: see below.] =CROTALUM. 

@1682 Sir T. Browne 7racts (1852) 111, 272 All sorts of 
sistrums, crotaloes, cymbals, lympans, etc., in use among the 
ancients. 1842 Breanne Dict, Sc.,Crotalo, a Turkish musi- 
cal instrument. Hence in mod. Dicts, 


|| Crotalum (krptalim). Anéig. [L.; a. Gr. 
xpéraXor clapper, castanet, rattle.] 

A sort of clapper or castanet used in ancient 
Greece and elsewhere in religious dances. 


1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyct. s.v., The crotalum. -consisted of 
two little brass plates, or rods, which were shaken in the 
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hand. 1822 T. Tavior Apuleius 1x. 194, I was again led 
forth to the journey. .accompanied_hycrotala and cymbals. 
1864 Encet Afus, Anc. Nat. 225 Crotala, clappers, or cas- 
tanets, were made use of hy most ancient nationsin religious 
performances. 


|| Crotalus (krptilds). Zool, [mod.L., f. Gr. 
xpdradoy rattle: see prec.] The genus of American 
Ae ge 


serpents containing the typical rattlesnakes. 

1834 Brit. Cycl. Il. 1. 180 [Species] of Crotalus, properly 
so called, which havea rattle or instrument of sound upon 
the tail, 1864 Owen Power 0f God 46 The crotalus warns 
the ear of the American Indian by the rattle of its tail. 


Crotaphic (krotefik), a. Anat. [f. Gr. xpé- 
tapos, pl. -o: the temples ; cf. F. crocaphigue.] Of or 
pertaining to the temples, temporal. Cro‘taphite 
a. [F. crotaphite (16th c. Paré), Gr. xporagirys], 
temporal, as in ‘ crotaphite arteries’; + sd. the tein- 
poral muscle (ods.). Crotaphi‘tic @., temporal, as 
in ‘crotaphitic nerve’, the superior maxillary 
division of the fifth cerebral nerve. 

1653 Urqunart Radelatsi, xxv, The crotaphick artery, 
1656 Brount Glossogr., Crotaphites, the two muscles of the 
temples, 1713 CHESELDEN Anat. 11. xv. (1726) 254 Under 
tbe crotaphyte muscle. 1841 Cruveituier Anat. I. 311 
The Temporal muscle or Crotaphyte .. occupies the whole 
of the Temporal fossa. 1839 Topp Cycl. Anat. Il. 271/2 
‘The ‘crotaphitic’ and, .the ‘ buccinator’ nerves. 

Crotaye, var. of CroTry Oés. 

Crotch (kretf). Now chiefly U.S. or dial, Also 
6-7 ecroche. [Etymological history obscure, In 
form it appears to agree with ME. croche shepherd's 
crook, crosier, ONF. croche ; but in sense it comes 
nearer to Crvtcu, of which also, in certain appli- 
cations, crotch appears as a variant. But creck 
and crotch are in current use different words.] 

+1. A fork : app. the agricultural implement. 

1539 Taverner Arasn. Prov. (1545) 44 Thrust out nature 
wyth a croche (Naturam expellas furca] yet woll she styll 
runne hacke agayne. 


+2. A fork formcrly used for holding a weed 
down on the ground, while it was cut off or 


dragged up with the weed-hook. Ods. 

1573 Tusser /7xsd, (1878) 112 In Maie get a weede 
eeies a crotch and a gloue, and weed out such weedes as 
the corne doth not loue. [1873 J. Fowzer in Archeol. 
XLIV. 179 (Péate), A man, in a garden, cutting up thistles 
from the plants they grow amongst with a weed-hook and 
crotch. /37d. 207, 220.] ns 

3. Astake or pole having a forked top, used as a 
support or prop. 

1573 Tusser //xsb, (1878) 64 The strawberies looke to be 
couered with strawe, Laid overly trim vpon crotchis and 
hows, Jbid.79 For hoppoles and crotches in lopping go 
saue. 1681 Hickrrincin Vind, Naked Truth u. 1, A Crazy 
.-Fahrick that only stands upon Crotches, and Crotchets. 
1700 Drvven Fables, Baucis and Phil, 160 The crotches of 
their cot in columes rise [/urvas sxdiere colunina). 1841 
Catun N. Amer. Ind. (1844) I. xxii, 162 Four posts or 
crotcbes .. supporting four equally delicate rods, resting 
in the crotches. 


+b. A forked peg or crook for hanging things 


on. Obs. 
1573 Tusser //usé, (1878) 36 With crotchis and pinnes, to 
hang trinkets theron. 
ce. Naut. A forked snpport for various purposes : 


see CRUTCH 3. 
4. The fork of a tree or bongh, where it divides 


into two limbs or branches. 

1573 Tusser Hxsé, (1878) 10g The crotch of the bough. 
1641 Best Farm, Bhs, (cares) 120 Some [hranches]. "that 
have croches [frinted creches] will bee for rake-shaftes. 1669 
Woruivcr Syst. Agric. (2682) 323 Crotch, the forked part 
of a Tree useful in many cases of Hushandry. 1758 Acct. 
AMicmakis, etc. 83 Branches of trees... stuck in the ground 
with the crotch uppermost. 1843-4 T. N. Savace in Boston 
Srnd, Nat. Hist. 1V, Vhey [chimpanzees]. . build their hahi- 
tations in trees. .supported by the body of a limb ora crotch, 
1854 J. L. Srepnens Centr. Amer. 374 A platform in the 
crotch of the tree. 1889 Cen/ury Mag. Ang. 503/1 mote, A 
mass of leaves left. .in the crotch of the divergent branches. 


5. The ‘fork’ or bifurcation of the human body 


where the legs join the trunk. 

@ 1892 Green Mantillia ii, Poems (Rtldg.) 326 Some close. 
breech’d to the crotch for cold. 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 
214 The middle hifurcation-at the Crotch. 1817-8 CospetT 
Resid. U.S, (1822) 156 To be split down the middle, from 
crown to crotch. 1884 Cxitp Ballads II. xxix. 2599/1 
Three hundred years old, with a beard to the crotch. 

6. A bifurcation of road or river. 

1767 T. Hurcuisson Hist. Afass. Bay 11. 383 The river 
to be called hy the same name, from the crotch to the mouth, 
17 Hou.anp Say Path xxii, Standing right in the crotch 
of the roads. y 

+7. fig. A dilemma. Obs. 

1622 Bacon Hen. Vil, 10x There is a Tradition of a 
Dilemma that Bishop Morton ..vsed, to raise vp the Bene- 
uolence to higher Rates; and some called it his Forke, and 
some his Crotch [Edis § Spedding's ed. crutcb]. 

8. Conb. Crotch-deep @., np to the ‘crotch’ or 
loins; crotch-stick (dial), 2 forked stick; 
+ eroteh-tail, old name of the Kite. 

1844 ral. R. Agric, Soc. V.1.9 Pressing it down closely 
piece hy piece with a small *crotch-stick. 1674-91 Ray 
S. §& E. C. Words 94 A *Crotch-tail; a Kite; afflexs 
canda forcifata. 1865 Cornk. Mag. July 41 ‘Crutch-tail’” 
formerly applied toa Kite. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names 
Birds 137 From its forked tail this hird (the Kite] has re- 
ceived the names of Fork tail, Crotch tail (Zssez). 

Crotche, var. of Croce sd,1 Obs. 
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Crotched (krotft), a. [f. prec.+-ED.] Having 
a ‘crotch’ or bifnrcation; forked, (Now U.S.) 

1587 Hotnsuep Descr. Britt, 1. xiv. 74/2 A crotched 
brooke. 1806 A. Younc Agric. /2ssex (1813) I. 182 He pins 
them firmly down with a crotched peg. 1868 Lossine f/xd- 
son 12 Two crotched sticks, 1882 Cornh. Wag. May 580 
A shaggy roof of hark upheld by crotched saplings. 

Crotched-, crotchett-yard, corrnpted forms 
of Cross-sJack-yard, 

1867 Suytu Sailor's Word-bk., Crotched-yard, the old 
orthography for cross-jackyard. 1889 Hall MallG. 16 Feb. 
4/3 Reeving a ‘ gin’ on tackle affixed to the crotchett yard 
on hoard the ship Sardomene, 

Crotchet (krpt{ct),sé.1 Also 5-6 crochette, 
5-9 crochet, 6 corchat, erockchette, chrot- 
chet, 7 crachet, 7 (9 dal.) cratchet, 8 crot- 
chett. [ME. a. F. crochet hook, dim. of croche 
crook, hook : sec CROCHET.] 

I. =Crocker. 

1. Arch, =Crockert 2; also ¢ransf. to buds or 
branches, 

1394 P. Pl. Crede 174 Pe mynstre.. Wiparches..y-corven 
Wib crochetes on corners wip knottes of golde. 1825 Hox: 
Every.day Bk. 1.767 ‘Vhe crotchets, or projecting stones 
on the outside of that..spire. 1892 Lichfield Mercury 25 
Mar. 8/5 Let us gather one of their [elm trees’] delicate 
sprays... Everycrochet resembles aclnster of spherical beads. 

42. =Crocket 1x. Obs. (Cf. Fi crochet.) In 
mod. dial. cratchet =the crown of the head. 

1889 Pappe w. Hatchet Biv, They will ..anatomize.. thy 
hodie from the corne on thy toe, to the crochet on thy head. 
1855 Ropinson HAitay Gloss., Cratchet, the crown of the 
head. ‘Nap his cratchet’, crack lis crown, 1876 3/7 id. 
lorksh. Gloss., Cratchet, the crown of the head. 

II. A hook or hooked instrument. 

+3. A small hook, esf. for fastening things; an 
ornamental hook serving as a brooch or fastening. 

€1430 Piler, Lyf Manhode wm. xxiv. (1869) 149 OF this 
crochet, S, 1481 Caxton Godfrey 179 It shold be fasted to 
the creneaux of the walle, with good and stronge crochettes 
of yron, 1483 —- Gold. Leg. 134/4 Thenne the tyraunt.. 
with hokes and crochettis of yron dyde do tere theyr flessh. 
1503 J'vi7. Purse Ep. Eliz. of York (2830) 92 For hookes 
and crochettes. .delivered to William Hamerton yeoman of 
the Warderobe of the heddes. @ 1618 Sytvester Du Bartas, 
Fob Triumphant xii, Canst thou his tongue with steely 
crotchets thrill. 1690 Eveivn Wuadus Mudiebris, Vhis to 
her side she does attach With gold crochet, or French pen- 
nache,, 1703 J. Savacr Lett. Antients \xxvii. 217 An 
Imperial Purple Rohe on her Shoulders hutton’d with a 
Crotchet of Diamonds on her Breast. 1710 Sterte Tatler 
No, 245 P 2 A Crochet of 122 Diamonds, set..in Silver. 

4, Surg. +a. A hook-like instrument; b. sfce. 
an instrument cmployed in obstetrical surgery. 

1750 Phil, Trans. XLVE. 83 With a crotchet holding up 
the integuments [I] keep them from touching. 1754-64 
Smetur Aidwif 11. 448, I sat down with a resolution to 
deliver either with the forceps or crotchet in order to save 
the woman's life. 1854 E. Maview Dogs (1862) 213 Forceps 
. are always dangerous. .The crochet, a hlunt hook .. is to 
he preferred. 

5. a. A hook used in reaping: see quot. 1833. 
|| b. A hook fastened with straps on the back of a 


porter for carrying parcels. [=Fr. crochet.) 

1833 J. Hotrann Alanuf Afetal 11. 58 The crotchet or 
hook; the workman uses it with the left hand to gather the 
quantity of corn he intends to cut. 1860 TvspaLi Glac. 1. 
xxvii. 226 Simond carried my theodolite box, tied upon a 
crotchet on his hack. : 

6. A natural hook-like organ or process: sec. 
+a. ‘The tushe, tuske, or fang of a beast” Cotgr. 
[F. croche7}. b. One of the minute hooks or 
claws on the prolegs of many lepidopterous larvz. 
ce, Anat, The hook-like extremity of the snperior 


occipito-temporal convolntion of the brain. 

1678 Puiturs s.v., Among Hunters, the chief master Teeth 
ofa Fox, are called Crochets. [Hence 1708 in Kersey and 
in later Dicts.] 1778 Mitse Dict. Bot.s.v. Seren, Some seeds 
attach themselves to animals, hy means of hooks, crotclhets, 
or hairs. 1802 Patey Nat. Theol. xii, In the Ostrich, 
this apparatus of crotchets and fihres, of hooks and teeth is 
wanting. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Extomol. (1828) II. xxix, The 
prolegs of almost all Lepidopterous larva are furnished with 
a set of minute slender horny hooks, crotchets, or claws .. 
somewhat resembling fish-hooks, 1876 Quain Elem. Anat, 
(ed. 8) If. 532 Its anterior extremity is rounded into a 
hook called by Bs A the ‘crotchet ’, hence its name. 

III. Derived and figurative senses. 

7. Afus. A symbol for a note of half the valne of 
a minim, made in the form of a stem with a round 
(formerly Jozenge-shaped) black head; a note of 


this value. Also atirzd. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 104 Crochett of songe, semiminima, 
¢1460 Towneley Myst. 116, Sec. Pastor. Say what was 
his song? hard ye not how he crakyd it, Thre hrefes to a 
long. Srert. Pastor. Yee mary he hakt it, Was no crochett 
wrong, nor no thing that lakt it. 1g00-z0 Dunzar Poems 
(1884) No. 22 iv, The pyet. . Fengeis to sing tbe nychtingalis 
not; Bot scho cannevir the corchat cleif, For harsknes of hir 
carlich throt. 1597 Mortey /n¢vod. Alus. 178 He giueth it 
such a natural grace hy breaking a minime into a crotchet 
rest and a crotchet. 2622 Peacnam Compl. Gent. xi. 
(2634) 102 Hee driveth a Crotchet thorow man Minims, 
causing it to resemhle a chaine with the Linkes, 1782 
Bursey //ist. Afus. (ed. 2) I. iv. 303 Notes in a lozenge 
form!..these, whether the heads were full or open, were at 
first called minims: hut when a still quicker note was 
thought necessary, the white or open notes only had that 
title and the hiack were. hy the English {calied] Crotchets : 
a name given by the French with more propriety, from the 
hook or curvature of the tail, to the..Quaver. 1850 W. 


CROTCHET. 


Irvine Goldsmith 290 He pretended to score down an air as 
the poet played it, but put down crotchets and semi-breves 
at random. 

b. Often used with playful allusion to sense 9. 

1579 Gosson Afol, Sch. Abuse (Arh) 68 They [Musitions} 
haue euer a crotchet aboue commons, and adde where they 
liste. 1599 Suaks. Afuch Ado u. tii. 58 Why these are 
very crotchets that he speaks, Note notes forsooth, and 
nothing. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. I. 768 Being possess‘d 
with crotchets, as many Musicians are. 

+ 8. A square bracket in typography ; = Crook 
73 formerly also called hook. Obs. 

1676 Corrs, Crotchet..also (in printing) the mark of a 
Parenthesis [ J. 1748 Kicnarpson Clarissa Wks. 1883 
VIII. 436 xofe, What is between crotchets, thus { }, Mr. 
3elford omitted, 1832 Lixpauy dafrod. Bot, 495 A few 
interpolations, which are distingnished by being included 
within crotchets [ ]. 

9. A whimsical fancy ; a perverse conceit ; a pecu- 
liar notion on some point (usually considered un- 
important) held by an individual in opposition to 


common opinion. 

The origin of this sense is obscure : it is nearly synonym- 
ous with Crank 56.2, senses 3 and 4, and might, tike it, have 
the radical notion of ‘mental twist or crook’; hut Cotgrave 
appears to connect it with the musical note, sense 7: 
* Crochue, a Quauer in Musicke 3 whence #7 a@ des crochues 
en teste, (we say) his head is fnll of crochets’: cf. also 7 b. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-b&, (Camden) 46 M. Osburn stud 
uppon this chrotchet, that he had bene ons there alreddi, and 
therefore, etc. 1587 Harrisox Hugdand wu. xvii. (1877) 1. 
339 All the od crochets in such a builder's braine. 1603 
Suaks, Afeas, for M. ui, ii. 135. 1622-51 Berion sf et. 
Med. 1. iii. a. ti, 187 ‘That castle in the ayr, that crochet, 
that whimsie, 1628 Witner Art. Remeni. 1, 813 How 
could so fond a crotchet be devised, Vhat God our serioust 
actions hath despised? 1g11 E. Warp Quix. 1.37 With 
fifty Crotchets in his Head. @1772 Winkin 7he Afe, 
Parrot, cte. (R.), But airy whims and crotchets lead ‘Po 
certain loss, and ne‘er succeed. 1807 Crannre Par. Ree. ui. 
930 And gloomy crotchets fill’d his wandering head, 1862 
M,. Arxotp Jf, Aduc. France 165 Opinions which have 
no ground in reason..mere crotchets, or mere prejudices. 

b. A fanciful deviec, mechanical, artistic, or 
literary. 

2611 L. Barry Raa: Alley in Haal. Hneled X. 366 As 
for my breath I] have crotchets and devices, ‘Ladies’ rank 
breat Bs are often help’d with spices’. 1644 Evenyn Diary 
8 Nov., He shew’d us his perpetual motions .. models, and 
a thousand other crotchets and devices. 1733 \¢7¢/e), Isli 
toi; or the Humours of the New ‘Tunbridge Wells. .wi 
Serious and Comical Puns, Crotchets, and Conclusions. 
1761 Foote Liar 1, Wks. 2799 1. 290 All the sighing, dying, 
crying crotchets, that..rhymcrs have ever produced. 1831 
Cartyte Sart. Aes. 1. ix, Nothing but innuendoes, figura- 
tive crotchets. e . 

10. /ortif. A passage formed by an indentation 
in the glacis opposite a traverse, connecting the 
portions of the covered way on both sides of the 
traverse, 1853 Stocovr.er M/sit, Encyee. 

+11. AG? ‘The arrangement of a hody of troops, 
either forward or rearward, so as to form a ltne 
nearly perpendicular to the general linc of battle’ 
(Webster 1864). Oés. 

412. quasi-adv, Oddly. nonce-use. 

1674 N. Fawrrax Buck § Sele. 20 Its independency or 
loosness from God, lies as crotchet every whit, as its being. 

13. Comtl., as croichel-shaped; erotchet-hero 
(Aumorous), a musician ; erotechet-monger, one 
who has crotchets on political and other questions 
and obtrusively advocates them; hence croéchel- 


MONLEVINE. 

1807 W. Irvine Sa/mag, (1824) 82_ Exhibit loud piano 
feats Caught from that crotchet- hero, Meetz. 1874 Backir 
Self-Cult, 6) They are mostly crotchet-mongers and _puzzle- 
brains. 1884 Ray Laxkester in ad? Alad/ G. 6 Oct. 1/3 
A corkscrew-shaped or a rod-shaped or_a crotchet-shaped 
bacillus. 1888 Charity Organis. Rev, Jane 267 The only 
way for a philanthropist to escape the reproach of crotchet- 
mongering is to give up trust in legislative crotchets. 

+ Crotchet, 54.2 Os. Also 7 cratchct. [dim. 
of Crorcx, (Cf. also Crurcner.)] 

1. A pole or prop with a forked top ; = Crorcn 3. 

1631 Cart. Suitu Advt. Planters 32 This was our 
Church, till wee huilta homely thing like a barne, set upon 
Cratchets, 1681 [see Crorcn 3]. 1756 P, Browne Famaica 
25 They live in huts or thatched cabbins sustained hy 
crotchets. 1764 Croker, etc. Dict. Arts § Sc. sv. Curry- 
zug, (Tools used] Acrotchet or fork, 

2. A forked support or bracket. 

1772 W. Bawey Descr, Useful Machines 1. 253 A Brass 
Crotchet screwed to the Pedestle and properly fitted to the 
solid and also to the hollow end of the axis of the machine. 

3. Naut. =Crorcn 3 c, CRUTCH 3. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine, Crouchants, the crotchets, 
or floor-timhers fore and aft in a boat. 

Cro‘tchet, ». [f. Crorcner sd.1] +a. To 
break a longer note up into crotchets (oés.). b. To 
affect with crotchets. ¢. To ornament with 


crotchets or crockets. Hence Cro‘tcheted, J#/. a. 

1587 Harmar tr. Beza’s Sern. 267 (T.) Not these cantels 
and morsels of scripture warbled, quavered, and crochetted, 
to give pleasure unto the ears. c¢1600 Donne Ziegies i. 
Fealouste, Drawing his hreath, as thick and short, as can 
The nimhlest crocheting Musitian. 1628 Forp Lover's 
Mel. n. ii, You are but whimsied yet, crotcheted, conun- 
drumed, 1892 Lichfield Mercury 25 Mar. 8/5 Look up.. 
through the slender hranches, crochetted almost to the 
tips.. There is no need to wonder where the architects.. 

‘ot their idea of crochetting the spires and pinnacles of our 

thedral, 


CROTCHETEER. 


Crotcheteer (krtféti-2). Also crotcheter. 
[f Crorcner sd,.1 + -zER.] A person with a 
crotchet; ¢s. oue who pushes or obtrudes his 
crotchets in ees etc. 

1815 W. H. Iretann Scridbleomania 220 As sometimes a 
brighter orb ‘lumines the sphere, So Bee o’er crotcheteers 
reigns overseer. 1856 Jait’s Mag. XXIII. 276 Attempts 
at interference have been hinted at by reckless crotcheters. 
1887 Saintssury //ist. Edizab, Lit, vi. 242 A very early 
example of the reckless violence of private crotcheteers, 

Cro‘tchetiness, [f. CrorcneTy + -nrss.] 
The quality of being crotchety. 

1860 Sat. Rev. 16 June 764/2 The fault to which Ex- 
aminers sre liable is sometimes called croichetiness, but a 
better name for it would be vanity. 1877 Daily News 
g Oct. 5/2 Amazement at the crotchetiness of his host. 

+Crotchetly, a. Oés. [-Ly !.] =next. 

1goz C. MaTHER Afagn. CAr. iu.iv. v. (1852) 594 Let the 
reader, here in a crochet, refresh himself wile one crochetly 
passage. 

Crotchety (krytféti, a. [f£ Crorcurr sd. 
+-y.l] Given to crotchets; full of crotchets. 


1825 Lp, Cocksurn Afem. 215 He was crotchety, posi- | 


tive and wild. 1867 Bricnt Sp. Reform (1876) 408 All 
sorts of crotchety people. 
b. Of actions, ctc.: Of the nature of a crotchet. 

1847 Disracti Zancred vt. v, | threw no obstacles in his 
crotchetty course. 1 Spectator 25 Jan., Crotchety 
atteinpts to alter the style and title of the Iouse of Lords. 

Crote, var. Crot Oés., piece, bit. 

Crotels: see CROTTELS. 

Crotesco, crotesque: scc GROTESQUE, 

+ Crovtey, 2. Ods. [app. a. Anglo-Fr. *croteyer 
= OF. *crotoyer, f. OF. crote, crotte dung of hares, 
etc.) érans. and intr. Of hares, rabbits, ete. : To 
evacuate their excrement. 

a1425 Master ema (Bodl. MS. 546 fo. 13h’, The hare 
. alwey..croteyep yn omanere. /4/d. fo. 26 Pei[hucks] cro- 
teieb hure fumes yn dyuerse maneres. 1486 84, St. Albans 
Eiija, The hare. .fymaes and crotis and Roungetheuermioore. 

+ Crotey, 5. Oss. Also crotaye, crottoye. [f. 
Croreyz.J In pl. = Crorres. 

3425 Master of Game (edt MS. 546 fo. 70) 3if, pe 
croteyes bep grete and bikke. 1575 Turnerv. Venerie 65 
Yo iudge an olde harte by the fewmishing, the which they 
make in brode croteys, 1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Ihés.1. 
9311 A {fare or Conneys Crottoyes. 1741 Compl. Fam, 
Piece it. i. 301 The Croteys or Excrements of a Buck [Hare]. 
1807 Sportsman's Dict. sv. Bear, [Bears] cast their lesses 
sometimes in round croteys. 

+Cro‘tising, -izing. 0s. Collective noun 
in same sense as prec. 

1598 {see Crorreis]. 1677 Ptor O.rfordsk. 190 The in- 
fection of the grass by the urin and crotizing of the Conies. 
1686 N. Cox Gentil. Neer. 12 Terms for their Ordure .. Of 
allare, Crotiles or Crotosing. 

Croton (krétgn). [mod.L., a. Gr. xpordy a tick, 
also the Castor-oil plant Ricinus communts, taken 
in Botany as the name of an allicd genus.) 

1. Bot. A large pee of cnphorbiaceous plauts, 
mostly natives of tropical regions, many of the 
specics of which haveimportant medical propertics, 

1753 Hitt Nat. /fist. Plants 612 The herbaceous Croton 
with rhombic leaves and pendulous capsules, 1846 Lino.ey 
Veg. Kingd. 281 Similar colours are found .. in some 
Crotons. 1847 Vovatt /forse xiv. 305 The only purgative 
on which dependence can be placed is the croton, 

2. By florists applied to Codiwum pictum, a 
plant closely allicd to the Crotons, cultivated in 
hot-houses for its beautiful foliage. 

1881 Daily News 29 June “f Crotons, gloxinias, maiden- 
hair, Draceenas, and pitcher plants, 1882 Garden 11 Mar. 
16 5 Suitable time. . for ot back and striking Crotons. 

. Croton oil, a fatty oil existing in the seeds of 
the East Indian species, Croton Jighium: it isa 
drastic purgative ; croton chloral or o. o. hydrate, 
a name of butyl chloral hydrate, given in error. 

1831 § Davies Manual Mat, Afed, 363 Croton Oil. 1875 
H.C, Woop Thera. (1879) 475 Croton oil is probably the 
most available of the cathartics. 1876 Hartey Afat. Afed. 
346 Croton-chloral Hydrate was first obtained hy Kramer 
and Pinner. 188: B, W. Ricnarpson in Afed. Teimp. Fru, 
Jan. 79 Croton chloral comhined with quinine. | 

Croton-bug. U.S. A name given in parts of 
the U.S. to the Cockroach, Ailatta ortentalis, and 
other specics of the same genus. 

The name is said to be derived from the Croton river, 
Westchester county, N.Y., the suggestion being that these 
insects became abundant in New York about the time (1842) 
that the Croton aqueduct hrought water to the city. 

Crotonic (krotgnik), a. Chem. [f. Croton + -1¢. 
Of or derived from croton oil; as in crotonte acid, 
C,H, O,, the second member of the AcRYLIC serics. 
So Cro‘tonate, a salt of crotonic acid. Cro‘tonol, 
a brown oil obtained from croton oil. Cro‘tony}, 
the radical C, H, ofcrotonlc acid. Cro‘tonyle:ne, 
a hydro-carbou, C,H, (liquid below 15°C.), 
homologous with allylenc. 

1838 T. Tisomson Chein. Org, Bodies 433 It owes its pur- 
gative qualities to. .crotonic acid deplvel in the oil, 1873 
WittiamMson Chem. 302 The crotonate which has been 
extracted from the croton-seed oil, 1880 CLEMiInsHAW 
Wart Atom. Th, 264 The tetratomic radicals, acetylene, 
nilylene, and crotonylene, are known in a free state, 

+Crott. Ods. rare—', [a. F. crotte.) Dirt. 

1657 Mower. Londinop. 391 And touching streets, the dirt 
and crott of Paris may be smelt ten miles off, 


| pronounced by Italians or other Romanic 
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Crottels (krgt’lz), sd. 27. Also 7 crotelles, 
-iles, -els. [app.dim, f. F. crote, crotte (see CROT).] 
The globular dung or excrement of hares, etc. 

1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest iv. § 6 (1615) 45/2 Of a 
Hare [the ordure is called] crottels or cratising. 1660 
Howe, Parly of Beasts 8(D.) ‘The lesses of a fox, the 
crotells of a hare. a1700 B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Crotiles, 
Hares Excrements. 1712 Puckire C/ué (1817) go The 
spraints of an otter, the crottels of a hare. 

Crottle (krt'l). Also 8 crottel, 9 crotal. [a. 
Gaelic crotal, crofan a lichcu, esp. one used in 
dyeing.) A name given in Scotland to various 
species of lichen used in dyeing: cf, CUDBEAR. 

1798 Licutroot Flora Scot, (1789) 818 Lichen omphalodes, 
Dark purple Dyer’s Lichen. Cork or Arcell Axgéis, Crotal 
Gaulis, 1794 Statist, Ace. Scot, X11.113 It [cudbear] was 
known as a dye-stuff in the Highlands by the name of 
cookes or crottel some hundred years ago, 1861 H. Mac: 
MILLAN Footnotes Jr. Nature 116 The dyes she herself pre- 
pares, by simply boiling in water..various species of croial 
or lichens, 1882 in D, H. Edwards Mod. Scot. Poets Ser. 
tn, 999 When ither dykes Wi’ crottle are grown gray. 

Crottoye, var. CRoTEY Qés. 

+Crouch, 54.1 Ots. Forms: 1 ertc, 2-3 
eruche, 4-5 crouche, crowch(e. [Early ME. 
cruche, app.:-O¥. ertic, ad. L. erux, crucis cross. 

OE. criic is known to occur once ¢ 1000 in sense ‘sign of 
the cross‘: its history presents some difficulties. The 
palatalization of the final Z(whence rath c. critche) suggests 
that it was a word of early adoption which had undergone 
the usual phonetic change, asin ¢irce, church. But in this 
case the vowel would have remained short, as in fic, pitch, 
and examples would surely have occurred. The probability 
is that it is a late learned adaptation of L. crvei-, as 
i ple with ¢ as 
tch, and lengthened 7: cf. It. erece. See Pogatscher § 160 
(1888), Cf. also OS. crftct, OHG. erties, crttzi, mod. G. 
Areuz, and their allied forms, where we have the long #, and 
¢ repr. by és as in OF. crwiz. (Some have thought ME. 
cruche to be of Fr. dial, origin : cf. Bearnese croutz cross).] 

=(Cross, in its various early senses: the holy 
cross, or a representation or figure of it; the sign 
of the cross ; a heraldic cross; the cross on a coin, 
a coin marked with a cross. 

ero00 Sax. Leechd. 11. 288 Ponne nime he his [petra 
oleum) dal, and wyrce cristes mal on alcre lime buian 
cruc on bem heafde foran se sceal on balzame beon. ¢ 1200 
Trin. Coll. flom. 95 Crepe to cruche on lange fridai. a 1225 
Leg. Kath, 1171 Ne mahte..his heuenliche cunde..felen 
.-sorhe vpo pe cruche. ¢ 1315 Snoreuam 15 Ine the fore- 
heved the crouche a-set Felthe of fendes to bermi. 13340 
Ayend, 41 The halzede binges, be crouchen (Fr. /es crorz], 
Pelns: 1389 in Eng, Galas tabye) 54 In exaltacion ofye 

oly crouche. 1393 Gower Conf. 1. 172 Whose tunge 
nouther pill ne crouche may hire. 1393 Lanot. P. PLC. vit. 
167 Meny crouche on hus cloke and keyes of rome. @ 1400 
Cow, Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 355 He deyd on crowche. a 1420 
Hoce.eve De Reg. Princ. 680 Loke whethir In this purs 
there be ony crosse or crouche. 1463, etc. [see Croucumas]. 

Crouch (krautf), 5.2 Also 6 crowehe. [f. 
Croven 2.1] Au act of crouching; a stooping, 
bending, or bowing low. 

1597 Lyty Wom, in Moone u. i, Thou didst not honor me 
with kneele and crowche. 1632 Masstncer City Madam 
nn. i, The reverence, respect, the crouches, cringes. 1 
Campsett Gertr. Wyom. ui. xiv, Nor congar’s crouch 
fear'd. 1889 Aom. Maxse in Pall Mail G. 29 Jan. 1, Public 
Opinion, always on the crouch. .in order tospring erect. 

Crouch, obs. by-form of Crutca. 

Crouch (krautf), 21 Forms: 4 cruohe(n, 
crouohen, 4-6 crouche, 5-7 croche, 6-7 
crowch(o, crooch(e, 6 crootche, croutche, 6- 
crouoh. [First known in end of 14th c.; origin 
doubtful. 

Generally identified with Croux v.3 hut (1) cronke and 
cruche come together as distinct words in 2nd quot. 13945 
(2) there is no assignable reason for the palatalization of the 

in crouk; cf, the phonetic history of OE. érican, diican, 
ican, etc. ; (3) crouck is palatalized in all Eng. dialects, 
Se. kratf, W. Vorksh. kritf (both meaning ME. #). It is 
indeed impossible for a word in exch to regularly de- 
rived from OE., since the same cause that palatalized the cin 
-tic would necessarily make umlaut and give -¥c-, ME. -ycé, 
-ich. There was howeveran OF. crochirto become hooke 
or crooked, of which Godefroy has a single example, said 
of the shoulders ‘a fet..les espaules crochir.’ On the 
analogy of pouch, avouch, etc., this might give Eng. crouch, 
but the lateness of the word is still surprising.) 

1. intr. To stoop or bend low with general com- 
pression of the body, as in stooping for shelter, in 
fear, or in submission; to cower with the limbs 
bent. Formerly often applied to the act of bowing 
low in reverence or deference. Now said also of 
the depressed and constrained posture assumed by 
a beast in fear or submissiou, or in order to make 
a spring. (To cower concerns chiefly the head and 
shoulders: to crouch affects the body as a whole.) 

¢1394 P. Pl. Crede 302 Lordes loueth hem well, for pei so 
lowe crouchen, /did. 751 Kniztes croukep hem to & 
cruchep fulllowe. [14.. Golagros § Gatw. 1280 The King 
crochit with croune, cumly and cleir.) 1548 Gest Pr. 
Masse 121 Without ether crouching or kneling. IG 
Bett Haddon's Answ, Osor, 322b, Croochyng and kneel- 
i to the Crucifixe. 162r Corar., Tafir..to crooch, 
lurke, squat, or ducke vnder, 1653 H. AN tr. Pinto's 
Trav, 29 We sat crouching for she space of three whole 
days upon this rock, 1 Avpison Zatler No, 161P 5 A 
Couple of tame Lions fay crouching at her Feet. 1835 
Marrvat Yac. Faithf. xxxi, He crouched behind a lilac- 
hush. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge vi, Crouching like a 


CROUCHING. 


cat in dark comers. 1873 Brack Pr, Thule vii. 106 Sheila 
crouched into her father’s side for shelter, 

2. To bow or bend humbly or servilely ; to cringe 
submissively or fawningly. Chiefly fiz. 

128 Rov & Bartow ede me (Arb. 59) But they are con- 
strayned to croutche..as it were unto sn Emproure. 1577 
Hasmer Anc. Ecet. Hist. (1619) 327 They crooched vnto 
the Romanes, and protested loyalty and subiection. 1 
Nasue Unjfort. Trav. 41 He must faune like a spaniel, 
crouch like a Jew. 160x R. Jonnson Aingd. & Comnew, 
ik are croched to, and feared of allmen. 1779 J. Moore 

tew Soc, Fr. (3789) 1. xliv. w5 The free spirit must crouch 
to the slave in office. 1823 Scott Queutin D. xvi, 1 crouch 
to no one—obey no one, a 1862 Bucke Croz/is. (1869) 111. 
iii 126 They who crouch to those who are above them 
always trample on those who are below them, 

3. (rans. To bow or bend low (the knee, etc.) : 
often with implication of cringing. 

1905 Lond. Gaz. No. 4149/4 [She] crouches her hind Fetter- 
lock Joynts when she stands still. 1800 Coteripce CArista- 
Sef u, She... crouched her head upon her breast. 1825 
Moore Lalla &. (1824) 207 "Twas not for him to crouch the 
knee Tamely to Moslem Para 1854 Lanoor Lett. 
American 26 How long shall a hundred millions of our 
fellow-creatures crouch their backs before him? 

+ Crouch, v.2 Obs. Also 5 crowche, 7 cruch. 
[£ Crovcn sd.1: cf. Cross v.) 

1. trans. To cross; to sign with the cross, 

azazg Leg. Kath, 728 Heo wid Cristes cros Cruchede 
hire over at € 1386 Cuaucer Miller's T. 293, 1 crowche 
the from elues and from wightes, — Merch. T. 463 And 
crouched hem, and bad God schuld hem blesse. 

2. To cross with liues, etc. rare. 

¢1620 Z. Bovp Zion's Flowers (1855) 125 Bred greefe hath 
cruch't our cheekes with water furrowes. 

Crouchant (krautfant),a. [f Croven v1 + 
-ANT, after conchant.) Crouching. 

21593 HH. Sati Sermz. (1637) 119 To mayntaine his 
Papists pendant and crouchant. which live among Chris- 
tians. 1850 Tait's Mag. XVII. 113/2 Droll fellows.., 
crouchant under the fancied hurdens of waterspouts. 

+Crou‘chback, sé. and a, Obs. (exc. Hist.) 
Also 6 crutch-back, crudge bak, 7 crouched-. 
[f. stem of CrovcH v., associated perhaps with F. 
croche crook: cf. CRooK-BaAcK, which is, at least 
in sense and use, a doublet of hg 

1. A crooked or hunched back. 2. One who has 
a crooked back, a huuchback. b. attrib. or adj. 
Having a crooked back, huuchbacked. 

¢1491 in R. Davies Vork Records Gass) oe That Kyng 
Richard was an y yte, a crochebake, & beried in a dike 
like a dogge. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vit, 366 Sir Edmunde 

ye kynges other sone, surnamed Crowch Bak. 153 
Tocco King Hart 1 liv, A crudge bak that cairfull 
cative bure. 1592 R. Jonnson Nine Worthies A iij, Aesope, 
for all his cruichback, had a quick wit. 1627 Sperp Eng- 
land xxx. § 6 Robert Bossu, the Crouch-backe Earl of that 
Prouince, 7 fi Brome 7rav. Eng. ii. (1707) 66 uch. 
back Robert, Earl [of Leicester]. .raised a Rebellion against 
King Henry 11. 

(As a cognomen of Edmund, brother of Edward I, it was 
contended by some 17th c. writers that Crouchback meant 
‘ crossed-back’, as in Crouched friars, but this is not com- 
patible with the form Caoox-nack, which goes back to the 
rsth c., and answers to the ‘dmundus dorsum habuit 
fractum', attributed to John of Gaunt in the Continuatio 
Eulogii (Rolls, 1863) HI. Cf. 1612 Serep Hist, Gt. 
Brit, vr. ii. (1632) 1 3640 Yorke Union Hon. 22. 1677 
F. Sanprorp Geneal, Hist. Kings Eng. 103.) 

Hence + Cron‘ch-backed a. 

1606 Hottanp Sweton, 211 A man very low of stature and 
withall crowchbacked. 1630 M. Goowyn tr. 84, Hereford's 
Ann, Eng. (1675) 148 Crouch-backed Mary [married] to 
Martin Kayes, groom Porter. ¢1707 in Maidment Se. Pas- 
guils (1868) 375 The crouch backed Count. 


+Crouch-clay. (és. (Cf. also CRovcH-WARE.) 
1726 Dict. Rust. v4 ) sv. Clay, Crouch, white Clay, 
Derhyshire, of which the Eleaepes are made at Nottingham. 


Crouched (kraut, -éd), pp/. a. 
v.14+-ED.] Bowed, bent together. ' 

1848 J. A. Cancyie tr. Dante's /nferno xtv, Sitting all 
crouched up. 1865 Kixosiey Herew. xix. (1866) 245 She 
sat crouched together, 

Crouched, earlier form of Crutcuen (Friars). 

Crou:cher. [f.Crovcnyv.!] One who crouches, 

1587 Gotninc De Mornay xviii. (1617) 320 A thousand 
flatterers, and as many crouchers and cappers, 1884 Texsy- 
son Becket ro, 1, true son Of Holy Church—no croucher to 
the Gregories. 

Crou‘chie, -y, a. Sc. [f Croven v1 or 55.2 
+-Y,] =CrovcH-BACcKED, hunch-backed. 

1785 Burns //alloween xx, Or crouchie Merran Humphie. 

rouching (krau‘t{in), 24/. sd. [f Croven v.! 

+-ING1.] The action of the verb Crovcu, q.v. 

1535 Coverpate Ecc/us, xii. 11 Though he make moch 
croutchinge and knelinge. 1981 J. Bett //addon's Answ, 
Osor, 319 In_ their croochynges, maskyng Masses, An- 
themes, 1814 Byron Corsair 11. xiv, The coward crouching 
ofdespair. | 

Crouching, #//. a. [f.as prec. +-1Ne 2.) That 
crouches (/s/, and fig.) ; see the verb. 

1600 SHer. Tone MWoodmans Walke in Eng, Helicon, 
Desert went naked in the cold, when crouching craft was 
fed, 1611 Corer., Tapissant, crooching. 1770 GotpsM. 
Des. Vil, 355 Where crouching tigers wait their hapless 

rey. 1867 ¥ D. Maurice Patr. & Latugivers x. (ed. 4) 193 

‘hey were a set of poor crouching slaves. 

Hence Crowchingly adv. 

1831 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 702 Running 
crouchingly ange copestones, 3884 E.O'Donovan Story 
of Merv iit. 34 They. .sat crouchingly around the fires. 


[f. Crover 


CROUCHMAS. 


+Crou'chmas. Ofs. Also 5 crowche-, 6 
crowchmes(se, -mas. [f. Crouch sd.) cross + 
Mass.] The festival of the Invention of the Cross, 
observed on May 3. 

1389 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 119 On y° sunday after crouche- 
messe dai. 1463 /aston Lett, No. 472 11. 132 Ye Fryday 
nexst after Crowchemesse Day. 1530 Patscr. 804/1 At 
Crowchinesse, @ a sazxcte Croyx. Hid, 811/2 On Crowche- 
messe daye, fe jour du saynct Sacrement. 1573 Tusser 
Husb, (1878) 116 From bull cow fast till Crowchinas be past. 
1706 Pintitps (ed. Kersey), Crouchmas or Crouchntas-day, 
a Festival kept by Roman-Catholicks in Honour of the 
Tloly Cross. [Hence in Baivey.] Gir Globe 28 Dec. 1/s 
Martinmas is confined to Scotland; Crouchmas, the feast 
of the Invention of the Cross, on May 3, is quite obsolete.] 

Crou'ch-ware. /ottery. [Of unccrtain origin 
and age: connexion with Crovuc-cnay, or the 
converse, is suggested by Solon, Od English 
Lotter, but evidence is wanting.] A name applied 
by collectors to the early salt-glazed pottcry of 
Staffordshire. 

1817 W. Pitt Topogy, Hist. Staffordsh. 415-6 These pieces 
[of ¢ 1700] appear to be composed of the clay found in the 
coal pits in and near Burslem, then called Can-marl; while 
others have been found formed of this clay and a mixture of 
white sand or pounded gritstone procured at Mole Cop, 
nnd well covered with a salt glaze. This last is known by 
the name of Crouch Ware, and proves that at that time 
the salt glaze had been introduced. 1829 S. Snaw Ais. 
Staffordsh. Potteries 110 We find Crouch ware first made 
there [Burslem] in 1690..In making Crouch ware, the com- 
mon brick clay and fine sand from Mole Cop were first 
used; but afterwards the Can marl and sand; and some 
persons used the dark grey clay froin the coal pits and sand 
for the body, and salt glaze. 1883 Soton Old Eng. Potter 72. 

Croud, var. of Croop v, Se. 

Croud(e, Crouette, obs. ff. Crown, CRUET. 

Croudero: see CRowDER. 

+ Crouk, v. Os. rare. Also 5 crowke. [Of 
uncertain origin; but perh. corresponding to Ger. 
dial. Arauchen in same sense, which Hildebrand 
suggests to be:—*hriihan = kreukan (Ger. kriechen), 
like OLG, kriipan = hreupan, OF. eréopan to 
creep. Cf Croucuy.!] zxtr. To bow, to make 
obeisance. 

61394 P. Pl. Crede 751 Kni3ztes croukeb hem to & crucheb 
fulllowe. ¢ 1460 Yowneley Myst. 163 For I ( Joseph] can 
nawthere crowke ne knele [se. to the doctors in the Temple : 
Luke ii. 46). 

Crouk, var. of Crook v.2, to croak. 

tCrouke, crowke. 00s. [OF. crice fem. 
pot, little pitcher, ‘urccolus’, cognate with OS, 
Artika (MDu. erfike, Du. &ruik, MHG. ériiche, 
dial. Ger. krauche). The LG. word was prob. the 
source of F, cruche, and the ME. of Welsh crzee, 
which has no Celtic cognates. OTcut. *hovZha- is 
perh, in ablaut relation to the family of Crocx.] 
A pitcher, a jug. 

azoo Epinal Gloss. 989 Trudia, crucae (so Erf.; Corpus 
2051 cruce], «800 Corpus Gl.2165 Urciolum, waetercruce. 
arooo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 281/32 Urciolum, cruce, 
¢1386 Cuaucer Reeve’s 7. 238 Whan that dronken was alin 
the crouke [2 AZS.S. crowke]. 

Croul, obs. f, Crawr, Curt; var. CRowt v. Obs. 

Croumbe, croum(e, var. CromE, Crune. 

Crouncée, obs. form of Crown. 

Crounkil, obs. form of CRuNKLR. 

Croup, croupe (kri#p), 56.1 Forms: 4- 
eroupe, 7- croup; also § crowpe, kroupe, 
crupe, 5-6 crope, 6 crowp, croope, 7-9 croop, 
erup. [a. F. crowpe (in 11-12th c. crope, crupe), 
Pr. cropa; of Teutonic origin: cf. Crop sé.] 

1. The rump or hind-quarters of a beast, esp. of 
a horse or other beast of burden. 

cx300 A. Allis. 2447 Tyberye..hutte Salome with his 
spere, That of the sadel he gan him beore, Over the croupe 
to the grounde. c 1386 Cuaucer Friars 7, 261 This carter 
thakketh his hors upon the croupe, ¢14g0 Aferdin 118 The 
kynge loth was so astonyed that he fley ouer his horse 
crowpe. @ 1533 Lp. Berxers // 10 1. 169 Huon lept vp on 
his crope [ed. 1601 backe]. 1577-87 Houinsurp C4ro. JIT. 
896/2 Certeine pielats, whom..they set vpon asses and leane 
mules, and with their faces reuersed to the crowp of the 
beasts, 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1090/4 A Red Roan Gelding 
. shaving a small black I.ist over the Withers, and down the 
Crup, 1774 Gotpsa. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. 1. i. 250 The 
Spanish genette..the croup round and large. 1808 Scott 
Marm, v, xii, So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
1833 Kegul. fustr. Cavalry 1.74 Vhe crupper. staata admit 
the breadth of the hand between it and the croup of the 
horse, 1872 Lever La. Ailgobbin xix. (1875) 118 A small 
bog-boy [was] mounted on the eroop behind. 

t+ b. Lz croup [F. en croupe]: upon the croup 

(of a horse). Oés. 

1580 Hotiysann 7 reas. Fr. Tong, Porter en crope, to 
haue one behynd him on horse-backe, to beare in croupe. 
a 1676 Sir E. Warxer /ist. Disc. (1705) 95 Our Horse 
taking up the Musquetiers in Croup. [1820 Scotr Afonasé. 
xxix, Preparing to resume her seat en crouge.] 

ec. humorously. The rump, posteriors, 

61478 Hunt, Hare 208 Thus sone won hit hym [a man] 
onthe crope. 1664 Corton Scarron. (1692) 37 (D.) Til I 
had almost gauled my crup. 1678 Butter Hd. i. i. 1560 
But found. .his Croop, Unserviceable with Kicks and Blows 
Receiv’d from hardned-hearted Foes. 

2. (cup). The hinder end of a saddle. rare. 

— "i al Tales Life §& Death \\. 244 Which he 

ou. II. P 
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tied in a little leather sort of valise, made for the purpose. 
at the crup of his saddle. 

3. attrib. 

1686 Lond, Gas. No. 2155/4 A croop Saddle and Bridie. 

Croup (krap), 54.2 [f. Croup 2.1, 47. a hoarse 
croaking.] 

1. An inflammatory diseasc of the larynx and 
trachea of children, marked by a peculiar sharp 
ringing cough, and frequently proving fatal in a 
short time. 

Croup was the popular name in the south-east of Scotland, 
and was introduced into medical use by Prof. Francis Home 
of Edinburgh in 1765. 

1765 F. Home (te), An Inquiry into the nature, cause, 
and cure of the Croup. 1781 Mas. Decaxy Corr. 20 June. 
1796 [Full Advertiser 19 Mar. 2/4 Seven children’ have 
lately fallen victims at Highgate to a disorder called the 
croup. 1866 A. Fin /’rinc. Aled, (1880) 286 ‘Vhe term croup 
is apple to laryngitis with fibrinous exudation, and it has 
also been applied to simple laryngitis and to a non-inflam- 
matory affection, namely, spasm of the glottis, occurring in 
children. 

2. ‘The local name of the Northumbrian ‘ burr’ 
or utterance of x grasseyé, with the peculiar modi- 
fication of pronunciation which it causcs. 

Mod. (Said by one Northumbrian of another at a Scotch 
fair) ‘That man is from the Engtish side, he has the croup.’ 
(Scotch Shepherd) ‘ Hoot na ! it’s only the burr’. 

3. Comb., as croup-like adj. 

1799 T. BepporsContrib. Phys. & Med. Knozwd. 443 Breath. 
ing..with such difficnity and croup-like noise, etc. 

Croup, 54.3 Short for Crovrier. 

1794 Sporting Mug. IN. 43 ‘The croup shuffles another 
pack In the mean time. y 

Croup (kr#p), vt Obs. exe. dial. Also 6-7 
crowp, 7-9 croop(e, 9 dial, ecrowp. [This and 
thesynonymous Croapare app. of imitative origin, 
having associations with crow, croak, and with an 
earlier northern verb roup, rofe, to call, shout, cry 
hoarsely, f. ON. Ardfja.] 

1, intr. To cry hoarsely; to croak as a raven, 
frog, erane, ctc. 

1513 Dovetas nels vit. Prok 11g Palamedcs byrdis 
crouping in the sky. 1584 I’. Hupson Yudith in Syleester’s 
Due Bartas (1621) 711 And crowping frogs like fishes there 
doth swarme, 1616 Surri. & Marky. Country Farme 25 If 
the little Frogs croope more than ordinarie. 1654 ‘T'Rapp 
Comm, Ps. xiv. 11 As the Raven is said to have crouped 
from the Capitol when Augustus came tothe Empire. 1804 
Tarras Poems 44 (Jam.) Ye croopin corbies. ae 
HatuiweLt, Crouf, tocroak, North. 1855 Rosinson Whitby 
Gloss., To crowf, to grunt or grumble...‘ A crowping', that 
. subdued croaking heard in the bowels from flatulence. 

2. ‘To speak hoarsely, as onc does under the 
effects of cold’ (Jamicson). 

3. To make the characteristic hoarsc ringing eough 
of the disease called croup. 

1801 Aled. Frail. V. 518 An infant..was heard several times 
to croup; and its breathing became difficult. 

4. ‘To prononnee a rough uvular 7 (7 grasseyd) ; 
to have the Northumberland ‘burr’, (The focal 
expression for this ; pron. krzp, krhzp.) 

Afod, He croups like a Newcastle man. 

+Croup, v2 Ofs. [from Crovrrer: cf. Croup 
$6.3.] trans. To second or back up (a gamestcr). 

1728 Vansr. & Cinner Prov, Hush. 1. i, I have a game in 
my hand, in which, if you’ll croup me, that is, help me to 
play it, you shall go five hundred to nothing. 

Troup, -e, obs. pa. t. of CREEP. 

Croupade (krapéld). [a. F. croupade, {. 

croupe Croup sd.1, under the influence of It. grop- 


pata.| (Sec quot. 1884.) 


1849 W.S. Mayo A’aloolah (1850) 171 Forcing him [a horse] 
to perform a number of lofty croupades, 1884 8. L. ANpER- 
son Mod, Horsemanship i. xvii. 152 The Croupade is a 
high curvet, in which the hind-legs are brought up under 


the belly of the horse. 
Croupal (kripil), z. Path. [f. Croup 53,2 + 


-AL, Also in mod.F.] Relating to, or of the 
nature of croup; =CRouPous. 

1852-9 Toop Cycl. Anat. IV. 1258/1 Croupal exudations 
are sometimes found in the urethra. 1866 A. Frint Princ, 
Afed. (1880) 305 The cough prescnts..tbe shrill, ringing, 
croupal cbaracter. 

Croupe (krzp). [a. F. croupe: see Crovr sb.1] 

1. =Crour sé! q.v. 

|| 2. =Crovpane. 

1812 Byron Ck. Har. 1. Ixxvi, With well-timed croupe the 
nimble coursers veer. Vote, The croupe isa particular leap 
taught in the manége. 

{| 3. The rounded top of a mountain. [So in Fr.] 

1808 J. Bartow Columb, 1. 268 Hills form on hills and 
croupe o’er croupe extends. 

Crouper‘(e, obs. form of Cruprer. 

Croupier (kr#pi,a1, krvpio'r), Also 8 erouper, 
eroupee, crowpee. [a. Fr. croupier, orig. one who 
tides behind on the croup; hence, one who goes 
halves with a player at cards or dice and stands be- 
hind him to assist him, also he who stands behind 
the banker to assist at the gamc of basset, and now 
at a gaming table as in sense 2.] 

+1. A seeond standing behind a gamestcr to back 
him up and help him. Ods. 

3707 Wvcuertey Let, 11 Nov. in Pope's Letters, Since 


Tiere such a Croupier or Second to stand by me as Mr. 
‘ope. 


CROUSE. 


2. He who rakes in the money at a gaming- 
table. 

1731 Daily Frul. 9 Jan. (in D' Israeli Cur. Lit., Gaming), 
‘Two Crowpees, who watch the cards, and gather the money 
forthe bank. 1855 THackrray Mewcomes 1. 301 The gambling 
tables and the cadaverous croupiers and chinking gold. 
1884 May Crommenin frown. /yes xii. 114 All gone ! swept 
from the green cloth by the croupier's inexorable rake. 

3. One who sits as assistant chairman at the lower 
end of the table at a public dinner, 

1785 Craic in Lounger No. 26 § 10 Ile is no longer 
Croupier at Lord E.'s, his place there being filled up by 
‘Yom Toastwell. 1827‘. WLamuton C. Yhoruton (1845) 76 
‘The honours of the table were performed by my uncle, by 
whose orders I acted as croupier. /é¢d. 77 ‘he important 
office of vice-president or croupier. 1849 Mrtacknray Pen. 
dennis xvi, Hicks officiated as croupier on the occasion. 

Crou‘piness. [f£ Croury +-xkss.] Croupy 
condition ; tendency to croup. 

Crouping: sce Crour z.! 

+ Crou‘pon. 04s. or dia/, Forms: 5 eropoun, 
-on, -owne, -yn, crupoun, cruppon, crovpon, 
crowpon, -yn, 8 croppin, curpon, -en,-in.  [a. 
OF. croufon, augm. or dim. of croupe, in OF. 
erufe, crofe rump, rear-part: see Croup!, The 
mod.Sc. form is c#rfon by metathesis of 7] The 
croup or rump of a horse or other animal; the 
Luttocks or posteriors of the human body; ¢rans/. 
the hinder part of a thing; the crupper of the 
harness. 

{a 1300 Gloss Neckham in Wright Vee. 99 Chores, crnpuns.] 
¢ 1400 }waine & Gat, 2468 Fio his [the giant's] hals to his 
cropomn. ¢ 1400 Maunpry.1 Roxb.) xxx. 142 A faire beste 
«, his cruponmn and his taile er Iyke to a hert. c1qgo 
Promp. Pari. 105/1 Cropon' of a beste, clunis, 1483 Cath, 
Angl, 85 A Crovpon [7% Cruppon], c/s. zzz W. 
Iamittos Hlad/ace g (Jam.) Vd gar their curpons crack, 
1725 New Cant. Dict, Creppin, the ‘Vail of any Thing; as, 
The Croppin of the Rotan [=Cart}). 1785 Burns /adlosere 1 
xviii, ‘Ihe graip he for a harrow taks, And haurls at his 
curpin, : 

Croupous (kripas), @. /ath. [f. Crovr s4.-] 

1. Of the nature of, or characteristic of, croup. 

1853 Pacer Lect, Surg. Pathol, 1.335 Considering croup. 
ous exudations to be peculiarly fibrinous, 1888 Arit. Wedd. 
Frnil. 10 Mar. Croupous pneumonia. 

2. Affected with croup. 

1881 ‘FP. Keane Six SJonths in Meccah v. 106 (Like] the 
roars of an enraged croupous tion. 

Croupy (krépi), a. [f. as prec. +-¥.] = prec. 

1834 J. Forprs Laennec’s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 113 ‘Vhe 
cronpy or false membrane. 1839-47 Topp Cycé. Aa? I. 
125/2 On the opening into the windpipe being perfected 
the croupy breathing disappeared. ; : 

Crouse (kris), a. Sc. and worth, dial. Forms: 
3-4 crus, (3 eruse), 4-6 crous, 4- crouse, (4-5 
crows(s, § crouss(e, 6-9 crowse,gcroose). [ME. 
northern erés, crows, agreeing in form with MHG., 
MLG., LG. éris crisp, MDu. &rvys (Kilian) crisp, 
curly, mod. G. 4raus crisp, curled, sullen, crabbed, 
fractious, mod. Du. évoes (from LG.) erisp, cross, 
out of humour, EFris. 77s curly, cntangled, 
luxurious, opulent, wanton, jolly. Not found in 
the earlier stages of any of the langs.; in English 
only northern, and almost exclusively Sc. (whence 
the pronunciation with z), though borrowed by 
Drayton and some of his contemporaries, and then 
timed with Eng. words in oz; also found in York- 
shire dial. with @@ from ov. As only the figura- 
tive senses are herc found, it appears to be one of 
the LG. or Frisian words which appcarcd in the 
northern dialect early in the ME. period.] 


+1. Angry, irate, cross, crabbed. Od:. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 14740 (Cott.) Gains pam he was ful 
kene and crus, Dos yow, he said, vte of mi hus, /é/d. 
21882 (Edinb.) To be fuse, ogain pat come pat es sa cruse. 
fbid, 27740 (Cott.) It [wrath] es a cruel thing and cris. 

+2. Bold, audacious, daring, hardy, forward, full 
of defiant confidence, ‘cocky’. Os. In later use 
passing insensibly into 3, as when the crowing cock 


becomes the type. 

1300 Cursor M. 3044 (Cott.) O him sal gret men cum 
and crus. ¢ 1340 Zbsd. 23749 Trin.) Oure flesshe is euer to 
synne crous. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 592 None durst 
be so hardie and so crous To speik of him, (1598 Dravton 
Heroic. Ep. 142 Duke Humphry's old allies. . Attending 
their revenge, grow wond'rous crouse [7/#te house]. ¢ 1620 
A. Hume Brit, Tongue (1865) 28 He is the noat of the 
male; as.. be isa crouse cock; he is a fat wether. 1724 
Ramsay 7'ea-t, ALise, (1733) 1. 8 The wooer he step’d up the 
house And wow but he was wond'rous crouse, 1808 J. 
Mayne Siler Gun un. 131 Crouse as a cock in his ain cavie. 
1862 Histor /’rov. Scot. 16 A man’s aye crouse in his ain 
cause. 1883 H/udders/. Gloss., Crouse [pron. craas), bold, 
brave, lively. i — 

3. In somewhat high or lively spirits ; vivacious; 
pert, brisk, lively, jolly. 

2a 1400 Chester P/, (Shaks. Soc.) I. 51 Heare are beastes 


in this howse, Heare cattes make yt crousse. 1593 Drayton 
Felogues vii. 73 Vhe little Fly, Who is so Crowse and 


Gamesome with the flame. 1641 Brome You. Creve t. Wks. 
1873 ITI. 366 Most crowse, most capringly. 1674 Ray 4. 
C. Words 12 Crowse, brisk, budge, lively, jolly. 1792 
Burns Duncan Gray v, Now they're crouse and cantie 
baith. 185s Rostnson IV//itby Gloss., Crowse, brisk, ‘As 
crowse asalop.’ 1858 MM. Porteous Souter Johnny 8 My 
faith ! she was a wife right crouse. 188 


CROUSELY. 


B. as adv, Boldly, confidently, briskly, viva- 
ciously: esf. in phr. fo crack or craw crouse 
(Se.), to talk boldly or over-confidently. 

41455 Hottanp Howlat 221 Cryand full crowss. 1681 
Cou Whigs oy fic. (1751) 145 And after thou hast 
crackt so crouse, y mountains do bring forth a mouse. 
1786 Burns wa Dogs 135 The canite auld folks crackin 
crouse. @ 1810 TANNAHILL Poenzs (1846) 11 My trouth but 
ye craw crouse, 1824 Miss Ferrier /nker. Ixvi, Some 
people will maybe not crack quite so crouse by-and-by. 

Crouse, var. of CrooseE v. 

Crow'sely, adv. Sc. [f. prec. +-1¥2.] Boldly, 
confidently, briskly, pertly. 

1787 Burns Zam Saimson's Elegy vii, Ye cootie moor- 
cocks, cronsely craw. ig. xxxix, Things 


1816 Scotr aie: 
are ill aff when the like o’ them can speak crousely about 


ony gentleman's affairs. 

Crousshe, Crouste, obs. ff. Crusu, Crust. 

Crout, sé.: see Sovr-crout. 

Crout (krit, kraut), v. Se. Also croot. [app. 
onomatopccic: the initial part being as in crow, 
croak, creak, and kindred verbs, and the latter part 
imitative or suggestive of abrupt or grunting sound : 
cf. also croud, Croop v.] tvtr. To make abrupt 
eroaking or murmuring noises; to coo as a dove. 
Rarely /rans, 

1549 Compl. Scot, vi. 6o The dou croutit hyr sad sang. 
1613 Rr. Foraes Comm. Rev. (1614: 158 (Jam.) Men Iced 
with the spirit of Satan.. sent ahroad, as crouting frogges. 
a 1693 Urqunart Aaselais i. xiii. 107 The .. crouting of 
Cormorants. 1806 R. Jamirson J/'op. Rall. 1, 298 (Jam.) 
And O, as he rattled and roar’d, And graen‘d, and mul- 
ter‘d, and crouted. 1808 Jamieson s. v., The belly is said to 
croof, when there is a noise in the inlestines. 

Croutch, obs. f. Crovcn, Creurcu. 

Crouth e, var. of Crown sé.!, fiddle. 

Crove, var. of Cxrtve, hovel. 

Crow (kro0),ss.1 Forms: 1 crawe, 3-7 crowe, 
4- crow, .6 krowe, croo e, 6 7 croe); north. 
3-6 crawe, s- craw. [OE, erdive {., corresp. to 
OS. frdia, MLG. érdge, krée, hrd, LG. hraie, 
Aree, MDu. Araeye, Vu. sraa?, OG. chridia, 
thrija, chr, crdwa, erd, MUG, drve, krdive, krd, 
Ger, Avahe; a WG. deriv. of the vb. crdwan, crdian 
to Crow, q.v.] 

1. A bird of the genus Corvus; in England com- 
monly applied to the Carrion Crow (Cormus 
Corone’, ‘a large blaek bird that feeds upon the 
careasses of beasts’ (Joltnson‘; in the north of 
Iengland, Seotland, and Ireland to the Rook, C. 
frugilegus;, in U.S. to a closely allied gregarious 
species, C. americanus. 

a7oo Epinal Gloss. 241 Cornacula, cranuae. a Boo Fr- 
SFurt GL 308 Ci orntx, crauna, a Boo Corpus Gi. 4o1 Carnla, 
crauue. (fd, 538 Cornix, crawe. ¢ 1000 SPELMAN J’saduts 
(Trin. MS.) cxlvi. 10 (Bosw.) Se selb nylenum mete heora, 
and briddum crawan cigendum hine. @ 1ag0 Orel & Night. 
1130 Pinnuc goldfinch rok ne crowe Ne dar par never 
cumen, ¢1ag0 5S. fing. Leg. 1. 437/196 Blake foule..Ase it 
crowene and rokes weren. 1382 Wycuir Gen, viii. 7 Noe.. 
sente out acrow. 1486 24.52, Addans Dija, A Roke ora 
Crow or a Reuyn. 1553 Even Yreat. Newe Ind. Arb.) 17 
The Priestes take the mecte that is lef, and geue it to the 
crowes toeale, 1575 Cuurcuvaro Chiffrs (1817) 108 They 
wysht at home they had bene keping crooes, 1605 SHAKS. 
AMacéb, m. ii. 51 Light thickens, and the Crow Makes Wing 
toth’ Rookie Wood. 1766 PExNant Zool. (1812) 1. 284 
Rooks are sociable hirds, living in vast flocks: crows go 
only in pairs, 1817-18 Connert Resid. U.S. (1822) 210 
They keep in flocks, like rooks (called crows in America\ 
1842 Tennyson Locksley //all 68 As the many-winter'd 
crow that leads the clanging rookery home. 1885 Swain- 


son Prov, Names Birds 86 Crow is common to rook and 
carrion crow alike. 
» Jig. 

1592 Greene Greats.w, Wit Addr., There is an upstart 
Crow, beautified with our feathers. a1640 Dav Peregr. 
Schol, Wks. (1881) 57 The devill..sends his black Crowe, 
Anger, to plucke out hisey. 1649 G, Danint 7rinarch., 
Rich. 11, xxxvi, The Citty Crowes Assemble, and Resolve 
they would keep out, ..his ragged rout. 

2. With qualifications, as Hooded, Kentish, or 
Royston Crow, Corvus Cornix; Red-legged 
Crow, C. Graculus; Fish Crow of Amcrica, C. 
ossifragus or C. caurinus; CARRION-cROW, etc. ; 
also applied to birds outside the genus or family, 
as Mire Crow, 8ea Crow, names for Larius ridi- 
bundus; Beare Crow, the Black Tern (Hydroche- 
lidon nigra); Blue Crow, a crow-like jay of N. 
America, Gymnocitta cyanocephala; Piping 
Crows, the birds of the sub-family Cymuorhinina: 
or Streperine ; and others. 

161x Corcr., Corneille en:unenielée, the Winter-crow, 
whose backe and bellie are of n darke ash-colour: we call 
her a Royston Crow. 1766 Pennant Zool, (1812) 1. 286 In 
England hooded crows are hirds of passage. 1844 W. H. 
Maxwet. Sports §& Adv. Scotl. (855) 326 The Laughing 
Gull..or Black Head..The inhabitants of Orkney call it 
the ‘seacrow’; and in some places it is called the ’ mire- 
crow’, 1875 W. MItwaaitn Guide Wigtrwushire, These 


cliffs are frequented by the Cornish chough or red-legged 
crow. 


3. In phrases and proverbial sayings, as 4s black 
as a crow, The crow thinks its own bird fairest (or 
white), ete. A white crow: ie. arara avis. To 
eal (boiled) crow (U.S. collog.): to be foreed to 
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do something extremely disagreeable and humi- 
liating. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 490 So suart so eni crowe amorwe is 
fot was. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Anéf’s, 7. 1834 As blak he lay as 
any cole or crowe. 1513 Dovcias 2 ncis 1x. Prol. 78 The 
blak craw thinkis hir awin byrdis quhite. 1536 Latimer 
and Serm. bef. Convoc, Wks. 1. 40 A proverb much used : 
‘An evil crow, an evil egg.’ 1579 Gosson Sch. Aduse (Arb,) 
30 For any chaste liuer to hannt them was a black swan, 
and a white crowe, 1579 FuLKE Con/ut. Sanders 675 He 
triumpheth like a crow in agutter. 1621-51 Burton Anat. 
Afel. wi. i. ui. ii. 421 Every Crow thinks her own bird 
fairest. 1684 Bunyan /'/gr. 11. 98 As fruitful a place, as 
any the Crow flies over. 1872 Baily News 31 July, Both 
[are]..in the curious slang of American politics, * boiled 
crow’ to their adherents. 

b. To have a crow to pluck or puil (rarely pick) 
with any one; to have something disagrecable or 
awkward to settle with him; to have a matter of 
dispute, or something requiring explanation, to 
clear up; to have some fault to find with him. 
Formerly also, to pluck or pull a crow with one or 
together, 

€1460 Towneley Alyst. xviii. 311 Na, na, abide, we hauea 
craw to pull. rs0g Barctray SAyp of Folys (1570) 91 A 
wrathfull woman..He that her weddelh hath a crowe to 
pull. 1890 Snans. Cour, Err. in. i. 83 [fn crow help vs in. 
sirra, wee'll plucke a crow together. 1662 Pervs Drary 18 
Nov., He and I very kind, but I every day expect to pull a 
crow with him about our lodgings. 1668 R. L’Estrance 
Vis. Quer. (1708) 159 We have a Crow to pluck with these 
Fellows, before we part. 1849 7ait's Mag. XVI. 385/1 If 
there be ‘a crow 10 pluck’ between us and any coniem- 
porary, we shall make a clean breast of it at once. 

ec. As the crow flies, etc.; in a direct line, with- 
out any of the d‘fours catised by following the road. 

1800 SoutHev Le/?. (1856) 1. 110 About fifteen miles, the 
crow’s road. 1810 Sporting Mfag. XX XY. 152 The distance 
..is upwards of eng miles as the crow flies. 1838 
Dickexs O. Twist xxv, We cut over the fields. .straight as 
the crow flies. 1873 F. Hantin Scribner's Monthly V1. 468/2 
It was full eight miles, measured by the crow, to the spot. 

4. Asiron. Vhe southern constellation Corzus, 
the Raven. 

1658 in Pruuaips, 1868 Lockyer /feavens (ed. 3) 326 
Towards the horizon, are distinguished the Halance, the 
Crow, and the Cup, 

5. A bar of iron usually with one end slightly 
bent and sharpened to a beak, used as a lever or 
prise; a CRow-Bar. 

a goo St. Erkenwolde 71 in Horstm. A lteng. Leg. Ser, u. 
267 Wy3t werke-men., Putten prises per-to.. Kaghtene by 

¢ corners wt crowes ofyrme. 1458 in Turner Don, Archit, 
ILI. 42 Than crafti men for the querry made crowes of yre. 
1555 Epen Decadcs 333 Longe crowes of iren to lyfte great 
burdens. 1590 Snaks. Com. Err. iui. 80 Well, Ile breake 
in: go borrow me a crow. 1 Phil, Trans. x1. 755 The 
Mine-men do often strike such forcible strokes with a great 
Tron-crow. 1793 Smnaton Lidystone Lighth. § 206 To 
detach the stone wilh an iron Crow. ¢1850 Audi, Navig. 
(Weale) 113 Crows are of various sorts; some are opened at 
the end, with a claw for drawing nails, 1888 Riorr Hac- 
Garo Col. Quaritch x\, Driving the sharp point of the heavy 
crow into the rubble work. 


b. Used as an agricultural tool. 

1573 Tusser //ust. (1878) 98 Get crowe inade of iron, 
deepe hole for to make. 1574 R. Scot //op Gard.(1578) 19 
Set vp your Poales preparing theyr waye wyth a Crowe of 
Iron. 1626 A. Srren Adam ont of E, xv. (1659) 111 About 
the body of the ‘Trees make many holes wih a crow of 
Tron. 1931-7 Mutter Gard, Dict. sv. Vitis, Waving an 
iron Crow..a little pointed at the End, they therewith make 
an Hole directly down. 

+6. A grappling hook, a grapnel. Ods. [Cf. 
Corvy, F. corbeau.) 

1583 Brenner QO. Curtins 4 (R.) Certeine instrumentes 
wherewyth they myght pull downe the workes y* their 
enemyes made, Y llet Iarpagons, and also crowes of iron 
called Corvi. 1614 SvivEsteR Acthulia’s Rescue 110 Hav- 
ing in vain summon'd the Town; he..Brings here his Fly- 
Bridge, there his batt'ring Crow. 1632 J. Haywarn tr. 
Biond?s Eremena 150 Iron Wolves and Crows to Braspe 
the Ram withall. 1727-51 Cuamaers Cyci., Crow, in the 
sea-language, a merchine with an iron hook, for fastening 
hold, and grappling with the enemies vessel. 1873 Burton 
fist. Scot, v hilt. 34 Their siege-napparatus consisted of 
ladders with 'craws’ or clamps of iron to catch the angles 
of the trap-rock. 3 7 

+7. An ancient kind of door-knocker. Oés. 
[med.L. cornix, Erasmus Collog., Puerpera.] 

1579 Churchw. Ace. Slaford in Antiqguary Apr. (1888) 
171 For.. mending ye perchell and the Crowe. a 1632 
E, Fainrax &clogue iv, (in FE, Cooper A/uses Libr.), Now 
clad in white I see my porter-crow. 1637 N. Wurrixc 
Albino & Bell. 22 Who.. Knockt at the wicket with the 
iron crow To whose small neck white phillets here were 
tyde Which in more ancient dayes did child-bed show. 
1846 R. Cnamrers /radit. Edi. 200 Hardly one specimen 
of the pin, crow, or ringle now survives in the Old Town, 

8. Thieves’ siang. Oue who keeps watch while 
another steals. 

1851 Mavnew Lond. Labour (1861) iv. 286 (Farmer If 
anyone should be near, the ‘crow’ gives a signal, and they 
decamp. 1862 Cornh. A/ag. V1. 648 (Farmer) Occasional 
they ERageecteerist at a hurglary—remaining outside nn 
keeping watch ; they are then called crows, ; 

+9. Alch. A colour of ore, or of substances in a 


certain state. Ods. 
1610 B. Jonson A/ch. 11. ii, These bleard-eyes Haue wak’d, 
to reade your generall colours, Sir, Of the pale citron, the 
eene lyon, the crow, /éid.u. iii, What colour saies i1? 
‘ac, The ground black, Sir? Afau:, ‘That's your crowes- 
head ? 


| <a — Crowpecks, Scandix Pecteu. Hants. 


CROW. 


10. Mining. Used attrié. to denote a poor or 
impure bed of coal, limestone, ete.; ¢. g. in crow 
bed, chert, coal, lime(stone. (Cf. crew-gold in 11.) 
north, and Se. 


1789 J. Witttams Afin, Kingd. (1810) 1. 62 What ts meant 
by the crawcoal is the cro; 1..which is always supposed 
to beathin one. 1836 J Prituirs /dustr. Geol, Yorksh. u. 
66 ‘Thus we have Crow chert, Crow limestone, Crow lime. 


1852 Frail. R. Agric. Soc. XI11. 1. 208 Small beds of the 


kind called crow coal (only useful for burning lime). 

11. Comd., as crow-Jike adj. and adv.; crow-bait 
(U.S. eollog.) =crows’-meat ; +erow-bird,a young 
crow; crow-blackbird (U/..S.), a name for the 
Purple Grackle (Quiscalus purpureus), and allied 
species ; crow-boy, a boy employcd to scare crows 
away; crow-coal (see 10 above); crow-corn, a 
name for the North American plant Alefris Jart- 
nosa; + crow-cup = CROW-8TONE; crow-eater 
(Australian collog.), ‘a lazy fellow who will live 
on anything rather than work’ (Lentzner); crow- 
gold (see quot.); crow-herd, a person employed 
to guard comn-fields from rooks; crow-hole, a hole 
made with an iron crow; crow-iron, a crow-bar; 
+ crow-keeper = crow-herd; also a scare-crow; 
erow-line, the straight line of a crow’s flight; 
crows’-meat, food for crows, carrion; crow- 
minder =crow-herd; crow-needle, the Umbelli- 
ferous plant Scandizx Pecten; crow-net, a net for 
catching crows and other birds; crowpeck(s, 
+-pickes (sce quots.); crow-purse, a local name 
for the empty egg-ease of the skate (also Mer- 
maid’s-purse) ; crow-sheaf (Cornwall), ‘the top 
sheaf on the end of a mow’; crow-shrike, a bird 
of the sub-family Gymnorhininx or Piping Crows; 
+crow-spike, a crow-bar; crow-starving, the 
keeping of rooks from cornfields ; crow-tree, a tree 
in a rookery. See also CRow-BAR —— CrRow- 
oy D black h 

° . U At * s 
am eee Soe Be Pres, 9 (Matz 
Mete..to *crawe briddes [L. puliis corvornm) him kalland. 
1870 Lowen. Study Wind, (1886) 13 Twice have the *crow- 
blackbirds attempted a settlement in my vines. 1868 Lond, 
Rev, 28 Nov. 591/2 She warns off comely women from the 
premises as her *crow-boy does birds from the newly-sown 
field. 1878 F, S. Wititams Asidl. Raihv, 370 A bed of 
chalk, almost like clay, containing many pyrites, locally 
{at Charlton] termed *crow-gold. 1 Forsytu Beauties 
Scoti, U1. 86 Many farmers are under the necessity of keep- 


ing “crowherds. 1817 Blackw, Mag. 1. 637/2 One of those 
blocks is so large..that four men with two “crow-irons could 


not turn it out. 41562 J. Heyvwoop Prov. ee pe” 
211 Thers no *crowe keeper but thou. 1892 Suaks, Kom. 4 


Ful. 1, iv. 6 Skaring the Ladies like a Crow-keeper. ¢ 1626 
Dick of Devon uu... in Bullen Old PL. I. 38 Sure these 
can be no Crowkeepers nor birdscarers from the fruile ! 
1616-61 Hovvoay Persins(1673) 323 Hoarsly “crow-like caw’st 
out some idle thing. 1681 Otway Soldier's Fort, 1. i, He 
shall be *Crows-Meats by to-morrow Night. 1837 It. 
Martingau Soe. Amer. ILL. 330 A little*crow-minder, hoarse 
from his late occupation, camein, 16a0 J. Witkinson Courts 
Leet 124 In every parish and tything..a “crow-net provided 
to kill and destroy crowes, rookes, and choughes. 1609 C. 
Butier Fest, Afon, vi. (1623) Otij, Barbery, “Crowpickes, 
Charlocke, Rosemary. 1794 J. Davis Agric, Wilts (1813) 
Gloss., Crowpeck, Shepherd's purse. 1886 Barrten & Hott. 
1693 WaL- 

Lace Orkney 18 On the shore is to be found. .also that which 
they call the *Crow-Purse: which is a ‘ 
Nature. oe Lurirett Brief Kel. (1857) IL. 456 Great 

uantities of warlike preparations, as.. pickaxes, shovells, 

crow spikes, etc, 1848 C. Broxre 7. Lyre xv. (D.), I like 
Thornfield, its antiquity, its retirement, its old “crow-trees 
nnd thorn-trees. 

Crow (kré«), 53.2 Also Sc. craw. [f. Crow z.] 
Crowing (ofa cock). Cf. en . 

erage S, Eng. Leg. 1. 137/1090 Bi-fore pe cockes crowe. 
aie Ciniene AMfiller’s F 489, I shal at cokkes crow Ful 
pryuely knokken at his wyndowe. 1663 CowLey Pindar. 
Odes, Brutus iv, One would have thought ’t had heard the 
Morning Crow. 1851 Loner. Gold. Leg., Refectory, The 
cheery crow Of cocks in the yard below. 

b. transf, and fig. 

1859 W.C. Bennett Baby May, Crows and langhs and 
tearful eyes. 1860 Gen. P. Tuomeson Audi A/t, LIL. cxxvii. 
85 The folly which got up gasconading crows for war. 

Crow (kré), 5.3 [Cf. MHG. fros, kris, kalbs- 
krés, schweinskrés, etc, mesentery, Du. kroos, kroost 
‘intestina, venter cum intestinis ’ (Kilian), mod. Du. 
Zroos giblets; but also LG. ¢rage ‘ gekrése’, me- 
sentery, and its allied forms in Grimm s.v. dragen 
1962.) The mesentery of an animal, 

1662 J. Cuanprer Van J/elinont's Oriat. 179 The meat 
and drink ascends into the Chyle or juyce of the stomach, 
into the juyce of the mesentery or Crow, 1804 Fartry 
Lond, Art of Cookery ied, 10}, The harslet, which consists 
of the liver, crow, kidneys, and skirts. ¢1818 Jeg. Hontan’s 
Companion 2 The liver and crow are much adinired fried 
with bacon. 

Crow (kré«),z. Pa.t.crew (kr), crowed. Pa. 
pple. crowed, [crown (kré"n)], Forms: 1-2 
crawan, -en, 3-7 crowe, 4- crow; s07rth. 3-6 
crau, (krau), 4-5 crawe, 4- craw. Ja. ¢. 1-2 
creow, 3 creu3, 3-4 cru, 3-6 creu, 4 crwe, 4-5 
creew, 4-6 erewe, krew, 4-crew; also6-crowed. 
Ta. pple. (1 crawen), 4-5 crowe(n, 7 crowne, (9 


sie work of 


CROW-BAR. 


crown); orth. 6 crawin, § erawn; 6- crowed. 
(OE. eradwan strong vb. (créow, cr@wen), which in 
the other WGerm. languages is weak (ef. Brow}: 
OS. *cratan (MDu. Aractjyen, Du. £raazen, MLG. 
kreien, LG. kraien, hreien), OHG. chrdian, créwan, 
crden, (MUG. crdjen, créen, krajen, krén, mod.G. 
krihen.) Originally an echoie word, and prob. of 
WG. origin. The strong pa. t. is still prevalent in 
sense 1, but in 2, 3 the weak form is uscd; the 
strong pa. pple. is ouly dialectal.} 

1. intr. To utter the loud cry of a cock. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvi. 75 Air pam pe se cocc crawe. 
1bid.74 And hredlice pa creow se cocc. ¢ 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 416/460 At be furste cocke pat creu3. @ 1300 Cursor M. 
15945 (Cott.) pan bigan pe cok to crau. ¢1386 Citavcer 
Auiller's T, 501 Whan that the firste cok hatli crowe auon, 
1513 Douctas uneis vu. Prol. 114 Phebus crownit byrd 
-. thryse had crawin cleir. 15.. Profh. Welshuren in 
Thynne Axdmady. App. v. (1865) 117_A yong coke that 
crowed wonderos bould. 1892 Saks. Rour.§ Ful. wiv. 3 
The second Cocke hath crow'd. r61r Brste Lake xxii. 
60 While he yet spake, the cocke crew. 1717 BERKELEY 
Tour in ltaty Wks, 1V..532 The column. .on which the cock 
stood when he crowed. 1814 Scott Led. of /sles v. xiii, The 
black-cock deem'd it day, and crew, 1834 H. Muitier 
Scenes & Leg. xiv. (x857) 214 ‘Vhe cock had crown. 1842 
Tennyson Wilt Waterpr. xvi, The Cock .. Crow’d lustier 
late and early. 1874 Dasent Tales /r. Fyekd 66 He stood 
on one leg and crew. 


+b. Rarely of other cries, as that of the raven. 

a1250 Owl & Night. 336 Eyre croweth thi wrecche crei, 
That he ne swiketh nizt nedai. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer .I/idler's 7°. 
191 He syngeth crowyng as a nightyugale. 1483 Cath. 

ugt. 83 To Crowe. .crocitare vel crocare, coruorum est. 

c. quasi-¢rans, 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 102 There is no cock to crowe day. 
1816 Scorr Antig, xxi, ‘ What for the red cock didna craw 
her up in the morning,’ 

2. transf. Of persons: To utter a loud inartieu- 
late sound of joy or exultation; said es/. of the 
joyful cry of an infant. 

1579 SPENsER Sheph. Cal. Feb. 40 And crowing in pypes 
made of greene corne, You thinken to be Lords of the yeare. 
1589 Greene Menafphon{Arb.) 28 More he [the baby] crowde, 
more we cride. 1600 SHaks. dl. FP. £.11. vii. 30. 1722 De 
For Cot. Fack (1840) 45 He.. began to crow and holla like 
a mad bo: 1782 Map. D’Arsiay Diary 30 Oct., [The] 
child.. laughed and crowed the whole time. ‘a 1863 Tnack- 
gray D. Duvat iii, [The] baby. .would. .crow with delight. 

3. fig. To speak in exultation; to exult londly, 
boast, swagger. Zo crow over: to triumph ovcr. 

152z Skxeiton Why not to Court 65 Dicken, thou krew 
doutlesse. 1588 J. Upat Demonstr. Discip.(Arb.) 40 They 
crow ouer them as if they wer their slaues. 1588 GreENEe 
Pandosto (1843) 27 So his wife .. beganne to crow against 
her goodman, 1655 Gurnatt Chr. tt Arnt. (1669) 92/1 
Hagar. .began to contest with, yea, crow over her Mistress. 
1976 JouNson Lett, to Mrs. Thrate 18 May, He crows and 
triumphs. 1800 Weems Washington iii. (1877) 23 The party 
favoured would begin to crow. 184 J. H. Newman Lett, 
(1892) Il. 337 We must not crow till we are out of the wood. 
1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xx, I’m not going to be crowed 
over by you. fod. He crowed over them, 

Crowat, obs. form of CRUET. 

Crow-bar (krdwbaz). [Crow sé.1 5 + Ban] 
An iron bar with a wedge-shaped end (usually 
slightly bent and somctimes forked), used as a 
lever or prisc by quarrymen, lumbermen, house- 
breakers, etc. In earlier use called simply Crow. 

1825 J. NEAL Bro. Jonathan 1. 398 (To fetch] a crow-bar. 
1862 Loud. Rev. 23 Aug.172 Burglars, using the crowbar, 
the gimlet, and saw, to burst open doors and sbutters. 

ig. % Coruk, Mag. Apr. 449 Even in progressive 
England the crowbar of reform spares the village inn. 

b. attrio. 

1885 W. J. Fitzpatrick Life 7. N. Burke VI. 30 note, 
Exterminating landlords, who pulled down the cabins of 
poor tenants, were called ‘the Crowbar Brigade’, 1886 
Pall Malt G. 26 Apr. 11/2 Evictions .. at Knockrush. .with 
sheriff, crowbar brigade, and all. 

Hence Crow’-bar v., to foree with a erow-bar. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxix. (1856) 253 We had to send 
out parties to crow-bar away the ice from our bowsprit. 

+Crow--bells. Os. 

1. Yellow Crow-hells : a name for the Daffodil. 

1578 Lyte Dodoeus 11. liti, 214 This flower is called.. yellow 
Crow bels, yellow Narcissus, and bastarde Narcissus. 

2. A name for the Blue-bell, Scz//a nutans. 

@ 1697 Ausrey Wits Royal Soc. MS. p. 126 (Halliwell). 
These crow-bells have blew flowers, and are common to 
many shady places in this countrey. 

Crowberry (kré«beri). [prob. a translation of 
Ger. krahenbeere; the northern synonym crase- 
berry (see CRAKE) may be of Norse origin: cf. Da. 
krageber.] 

1. The fruit of a small evergreen heath-like shrub 
(Empetrum nigrum), found on heaths in northern 
Europe and America; the berry is black and of 
insipid taste. Also the plant itself. 

1597 Gerarve /7crbat App. to Table, Crow berries, Erica 
baccifera. 1769 J. Waris Nat, Hist, Northuned. 1, viii. 
145 Berry-bearing Heath, Crow-berry, or Crake-berry. Ee 
Wituertne Brit, Plants (1796) 11. 177 Black-berried Heath, 
Black Crow-berries, erica in bogs and moorish 

rounds, 1831 Cariyte Sart. Kes. 1. i, Apt to run goose- 

unting into regions of bilberries and crowberries, and be 
swallowed up at last in remote peat-bogs. 1837 Macpoucatt 
tr. Graah's 1. Coast Greend, 32 The walls. .being overgrown 
with dwarf-willow, crowberry, and whortleberry bushes: 
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2, a. Extended to plants of the allted genus 
Corema and their frnit. b. Erroneously applied 
in some parts of Britain to the bilberry, Hacerutune 
Myrtillus, and the cowberry, V. Vitis-/dewa. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 351 Broom Crowberry, an American 
name for Corema. 1884 Miter Plant-n., Broom Crow- 
berry, Corema (Enipetrunt) Conradii. Portugal Crow-berry, 
Corenta lusitantcunt, 


Crow bill. +1. A plant. Os. 

14.. Gl, Sloane 5 in Sax. Leech. M1, 320/2 Crowe pil, 
acus muscata ntinor., 1847-78 Haruiwei., Cronwepit, the 
herb crane-bill. 

2. Surg, (Also Crow’s bill.) <A forceps for 
extracting bullets or other foreign bodies from 
wounds. 

1611 Corar., Bee de cordin .. a Chirurgions toole, called a 
Crowes-bill, 1634 T. Jouxsos Parey's Chirurg. 440 Plucke 
it out with your crane or crowes bill. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury i. 400/2 Another Instrument of a Chyrurgion, 
termed a Crow-Bill. 1880 Brownine Draw. laylis, Pietro, 
But who wields the crozier down may fling the crow-bill. 

Crowch e, var. of Crocits 5é.!, obs. f. Croucn, 
Crercn. 

+Crowd (kraud), sé.) Now only ///st. or 
dial, Forms: a. 4 eroupe, 4-5 crouth,e, 7 9 
crowth ; 8. 4-6 croude, 4-7 erowde, (5 kroude, 
6 croudde), 6-8 croud, 6-9 crowd. [a. Welsh 
crwth m. violin, fiddle; also, a swelling or 
bulging body, a pauneh, a kind of round bulging 
box, akin to cvotk fem. swelling, protuberance, 
belly, womb. These words correspond as the 
mase, aud fem. of adjs.: ef. cum, crom erooked, 
ete. The fem. form alone is found in the otlter 
Celtie langs., but in both senses: ef. Gaelic cruz 
fem. harp, violin, cro¢? fem. hump, hunch, Ir. cvscé 
fem. violin, and hump, huneh; Olr. crot (genit. 
crotte, crutle, dat. ace. crott) harp, cithara, in late 
L. crotta a British musical instrument mentioned 
by Venantius Fortunatus ¢600.] 

prop. An aneient Celtie musical instrument of the 
viol elass, now obsolete, having itu carly times three 
strings, but in its later form six, four of which were 
played with a bow and two by twitehing with the 


fingers ; an carly form of the fiddle. 

ar310 Lyric £. xvi. 53 Ther nis fiele ne crouth that such 
murthes maketh. ¢1330 Ae of Tars. (MS. A.) 503 No 
uiinstral wip harp no a 1382 Wrenir Like xv. 25 
Whanne he. .neizede to the hous, he herde a symphony and 
a crowde. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 355 And Wales 
vsethe trumpettcs, an harpe, and a crowde. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xvi. _xi, Harpes, lutes, and crouddes ryght 
delycyous. 1571 Hanmer Chron, Jel. (1633) 98 All the in- 
strumentall musicke upon the Harpe and Crowth. 1820 
Scorr Jvanhoe xli, Saxon minstrels, and Welsh bards .. 
extracting mistuned dirges from their harps, crowds, and 
rotes. 1880 P. Davin in Grove Dict. WJus, 1. 422 Crwth..or 
Crowd, as far as we know the oldest stringed instrument 
played with the bow. . Bingley heard it played at Carnarvon 
as late as x80x; but it is now entirely out of use. 

b. Hence, a fiddle. Still dad. 

1622 Mipo.etoy, etc. Ofd Law v. i, Enter Fiddlers and 
others. Evander. Stay the crowd awhile. 1664 Butier 
Hudibras 1.1.6 That kept their Consciences in Cases, As 
Fidlers do their Crowds and Bases. ¢ 1680 Xoxd, Ball, V1. 
18 When a Fidler wants bisCrowd. 1746 E.ximoor Courtship 
84 Es coud a borst tha Croud in Shivers, and tha Crouder too. 
1847 in HALLIWELL as northern. 1869 in Lonsdale Gloss. 
1875 in Lancash. Gloss. 1880 in IV, Cornwall Gi and E. 
Cornwall Gi. 

e. transf. Applied to the player. 

1607 Herywoop Fayre Alayde Wks. 1874 I]. 21 Well, 
Crowde, what say you to Fiddle now? 1719 D'URrev 2id/s 
II. 232 An old Crowd. .stood twanging. 

+Crowd, s/.2 0ds. Also 4-3 erudde, 6 croude, 
crowde. fAnglo-Fr. crudde, app. eorresponding 
to OF, erute, crote, later croute=Pr. crota, It. 
grotta:—late L. critpta, grupta, for L. eryptas see 
Cuypr, Of the d@ in the AF. and Eng. word no 
explanation has been found.] An underground 
vault, a crypt. (Also commonly in £7. 

1399 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) II]. 129 Pro ostio in le Cruddes, 
6d. 1472 /bid, 225 Lez Cruddes voc. Seint Wilfride nedyll. 
1478 Botoner /tén. (Nasmith 1778) 220 Ad introitum ecclesize 
Reis vocatzt le crowd..Ad descensum volta de le croude. 
1sox Wil of BarreiSomerset Ho.}, To be buried in the 
Crowde of Saint John Baptist in Bristow. 1610 Hottanp 
Camden's Brit. (1637) 700 Within the Church, Saint Wilfrides 
Needle .. A narrow hole this was, in the Crowdes or close 
vaulted roome under the ground. /é¢d@, 1. 703 In a certaine 
vault or crowdes or a little chapel under tbe ground. 1658 
Duopace St, Pauls 117 Heretofore called Zcclesia S. Fidis, 
én Crypts (or (St. Faith] in the Croudes, according to the 
vulgar expression). 

Crowd (kraud),sé.3 Also 6-7 croude, 7 crowde, 
7-8 croud. [f. Crown v.] 

1, A large number of persons gathcred so closely 
together as to press upon or impede each other; a 
throng, a dense multitude. (The earlier term from 


13th e. was press.) ; 

1567 Drant Hor. Epist., To Nuntitius(R.), Who will, and 
dare retche forthe his hande, And man the throughe the 
croude, 1613 Suaxs. Hen. V'//1, wv. i. 57 Among the crowd 
i’ th’ Abbey, where a finger Could not be wedg’d in more. 
1632 J. Haywarptr. Biondi’s Eromena 121 Hee perceived 
through a window..no small crowde of people. 1727 SWIFT 
Gulliver wu, ii. 183, 1 was surrounded by a croud of people. 
1847 L. Wuxt Zar //oney iv, Powers, what a crowd ! how 


CROWD. 


shall we get along? 188z Biste Jark ii. 4 They could 
not come nigh unto him for the crowd [612 press}. 

2. transf. a, A large number (of persons) coit- 
templated in the mass. 

1654 Wiittock Zootomia 17 The whole crowd of those we 
converse with, what are they? 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 264 
P 1 Wherein you have Crouds of Rivals. 1848 Macaciay 
élist. Eng. 1, 331 The principal pulpits. .were occupied... by 
a crowd of distinguished inen, 

b. The people who throng the strects and 


populous eeutres ; the masses; the multitude. 

1683 Tryon IF ay to /fealth 630 We ought. .not [to] estee:n 
a thing good..because the Multitude do it..for there is 
scarce a worse guide than the Croude. 1750 Gray Kéecy 
xix, Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 1878 
Morey Diderot 1. 225 This passage sounds unpleasantly 
like an appeal to the crowd in a matter of science. 

e. U.S. and Colontes. collog, A company ; 
set’, Slot”. 

(Like ‘lot’, used of an individual, e.g. the’s a bad crowd’) 

1857 Bortuwick California 195 (Bartlett) He was one of 
the most favorable specimens of that crowd. 1889 Farmex 
A mericantsins s.v., Vdon't belong to that crowd, ie. I don't 
belong to that set. 1892 Botprewoop Nevermore IL. xvii. 
207 He. -got mixed up with a crooked Syduey-side crowd. 

. dransf. and fig. A great nutnber of things 
crowded together, cither in fact or in eontempla- 
tion; a large collection, multitude. 

1627 SANDERSON 12 Sernz. (1637) 511 In the croude of their 
vnknownesinnes. 1728 N. Satmonin Lets. Let. Afen (Cam. 
den) 361 Amongst such a crowd of Advertisements, 1855 
E. Forpsrs Let. Papers i. g A crowd of new thoughts occu. 
pies .. their minds. 1868 Fretman Mora. Cong. (1876) I, 
App. 704 It is signed by a crowd of names. 

b. Nault. Crowd of sail: an unusual number of 
sails hoisted for the sake of speed ; a press of sail. 

1803 (40. Trans, XCUI. 321 The holes being pressed 
under water by a crowd of sail on the ship. 1846 Raikes 
Life of Brenton 124 Several sail of the hue appeared off 
Europa point under a crowd of sail. reat 

4. Comb., as crowd-foison, -fotsoning (see quot.) 

r87x Narunys free. § Cure fis... vii. 197 A peculiar 
subtle emanation from the human body..which is called 
crowd-poison. 1882 Sy. Soc. Lev, Crowd-poisoning, the 
bad condition of health produced by overcrowding of people 
in a house or houses. 

Crowd (kraud),«.! Forms: 1 ertidnn, 3 erude, 
4-6 croude, 4-7 crowde, 7-9 eroud, 7- crowd. 
[OE. eridan, 3 sing. crydep, pa.t. erdad, pl.*crudon, 
pa. pple. *eredex, an original str. vb. (ablaut-series 
kreud-, kraud-, krud-), vot known in the carly 
stages of the other langs., but represented by MDu. 
eriiden to press, push, later druyden, kruger 
(Kilian), Du. Aveéen to push in a wheel-barrow, 
to drive, WFris. £roadjen, EF ris. krodeu, &riiden 
(Ardten, kriitjen) to push, press, N¥ris. krode, 
krojen, MLG. &riiden, kroden, LG. kriiden, kriien, 
MIIG. kroten, kroten to oppress, etc. : see Avofen 
in Grimm. As in some other verbs of the same ablaut 
series, the present had in OK. ¢/, ME. #7, oz, instead 
of do. The str. pa.t. crud (from pl.), pl. codyn 
(from pa. pple.) were used in ME.; in the pa. pple., 
crod oecurs in 1477, and crowder in 7th ¢.; but 
the wk. forms in -ed prevail from 16th c. The word 
was comparatively rare down to 1600; it docs 
not oeeur in the Bible of 1611.] 

The primary sense of ‘ press’ (Branch 1), has iu later Eng. 
passed into that of the mutual or combined action of multi- 
tudes compressed or gathered closely together (11). 

I. To press, push, thrust, shove, ete. 

+1. cuir. To press, to exert pressure(on or against. 

1000 Riddlesiv. 28 Donne heah gebring ou cleofu crydep. 
€ 1300 K. 1 des. 609 And saide to that lady, loude, Withhold ! 
oan ageyn croude ! 

2. intr. To press, drive, or hasten on: said of a 
ship (or its erew); in later usage, app. treated as 
elliptieal for crowd sat? (see g). 

937 O.E. Chron, (Parker MS.), Créad cnear on flot, 4 ae 
K. Hort 1293 Pat schup bigan to crude, be wind him bleu 
lude. ¢1386 Cnaucer Ban of L. T.703(4 MSS.) In the same 
sclig, tire and hir yonge sone.. He schulde putte, and 
crowde fro the londe. 1699 Dampier Voy. I. 21 We 
kept on crouding till Night. 1722 De For Cod. Zack (1840) 
243 Crowding away to the north, [we] got the start of the 
English fleet. 1890 W. C. Russet Ocean frag, 1. i. 16 
Is it your intention to crowd on to the Cape and await her 
arrival there? 

b. trans. To crowd (a ship) of? 

1743 Butkecey & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 16 [He] desired 
we would nse our utmost Endeavours to crowd the Ship 
off, 1768 J. byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 9 We wore 
ship..and endeavoured to crowd her off from the land. 

+3. fvans. To press (anything), to move by 
pressure, to push, shove; sec. to push in a wheel- 
barrow or hand-eart, (Also aéso/.) Ods. exc. dial. 

e1330 Amis §& Amél, 1861 Than Amoraunt crud Sir 
Nailodn Thurch mani a cuntre, vp and doun, /é:d. 1883 
He crud his wain into the fen. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Man of 
L. T.801(Ellesm.) But in the same ship.. Hire and hir yonge 
sone .. He sholde putte and croude hire fro the lond,  14.. 
ABC Poent 54 in Pol, Rel. & L. Poems 245 Cananis hymn 
crodyn to heroudis kyng, Per had he gret scornyng. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parw 105 Crowde wythe a barow, c/nevecto. 
Crowdyn’, or showen, évfello. 1477 Marc. Pastoy in 
Paston Lett, No. 809 111. 215 Sche sent..word..that sche 
xuld come hedyr..thoow sche xuld be crod in a barwe, 
1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk & Sedv. 123 Whence 'tis, that I can 
crowd a bigger body than I can throw. Bee: CLARKE 
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Rohanlt's Nat. Phil. word 1. 97 Those little Columns of 
Water which are longer than the other. .will never leave 
crouding them up till the surface of the Liquor is come to 
a Level. 1847 HALLiwett, Crowd, to wheel about. Nor. 

4. intr. To push, or force one’s way into a con- 
fined space, throngh a crowd, etc. ; to press forward, 
up, cte. Now only fg. as in quot. 1858, and 
coloured by §. 

ar4is Lypc. Temple of Glass 534 Within be tempil me 
pou3te pat I sey Gret pres of folk..''o croude and shove—pe 
tempil was so ful. 1g97 Suaks. 2 #/en. J)’, m. ii. 347 Then 
he hurst his Head, for crowding among the Marshals men. 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. iii. Wks. 1856 12 ‘Throngs 
of thoughts crowde for their passage. 1674 N. Fairrax 
Bulk. & Selv. 138 It cannot stir without asking another 
bodies leave to crowd ie 1687 A. Farmer in M/agd. Coll. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 72 He crowded into a Dancing Room. 
1858 O. W. Horwns Aut, Breadf-t. xii. 119 The great 
maternal instinct came crowding up in her soul. 

II. Senses in which the notion of physical com- 
pression or mutual pressure gradually changes into 
that of the incommoding effect: cf. Turon. 

5. intr. Of persons, ete. in numbers: To press 
toward a common centre, to gather or congregate 
closely so as to press upon one another; to come 
or asscmble in large numbers or crowds; to flock, 
throng. With many advbs. and preps. c.g. 40 
crowd in; about, after (a person) ; 2/0, to, pon 
{a place or thing), Also fig. 

argoo /'ist, Susan 83 On croppus of canel keneliche bei 
croude. 1583 StanvnurstvEne?s iii. (Arb. 70 Men to vs thick 
cronded, 1654 Wuiitiock Zootomia 408 People not being 
so hasty to crowde in, or justle them out of these Quarters. 
@ 1661 PULLER HWorthies (1840 II. 409 Multitudes of people 
crowded 1o his sermons. 1 Berkevey 7A. btstent § 110 
‘There croud into his mind the ideas which (ete.]. 1716 Lany 
M. W. Nontacve Lett. 14 Sept., The company crowded 
away insuch confusion, that I was almost squeezed to death. 
1840 ‘VHirewatt. Greece VU. Ivil. 232 The Macedonians 
crowded about him. 1875 Jowetr /’/ato (ed. 2) TTL. 197 
Suspicions and alarms crowd upoa him, 

6. frans. a. To press, thrust, force, cram “things, 
tn, or info a confined spaee; + to compress ‘air, 
tes. Also to press (things) tn numbers oz a 
person. Also fig. 

1599 Suaks. //en. F, 1, ii. 200 The poore Mechanicke 
Porters, crowding in ‘Their heauy burthens at his narrow 
gale, 1606 — 7'r. §& Cr... ii. 23 A man into whom nature 
hath so crowded humors. 1654 Wuttiock Zovtomia 326 
We may heare crowd in an Example to be found in the same 
Pook of Justin. 1660 Bovine New Bip. Phys. Week. xxvii. 
41682) 107 A quantity of Air crouded and shut up. Tie. 
‘Tavior Behmen's Aurora i.242 Ueatconsumeth the Water, 
cold crowdeth the Air. 1725 Dr For Vey. round World 
(1840) 122 Nor have I room to crowd many of these things 
into this account. 1776 G. Sempre Saddding in Water 138 
‘Take the utmost Precautions to have. .every Thing necessar: 
to crowd in your stuffing. 1848 Macauay //ist, /ing. II. 
504 In revolulions men live fast: the experience of years 
is crowded into hours. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. UL xxv. 248 
Myouk is crowding fresb presents of raw birds on me. 

b. To compress; to collect, bring, or pack 
closely together. as in a crowd. 

1612 Proc. Virginia vicin Capt. Smith's Wks. (Arb.) 119 
‘The rest..crowded in so small a barge, in so many dangers. 
1653 Hlotckort Procopins 1. 29 The people being crouded 
together. 1746 Jorttn Chr. Helig. vi. (R, It would not 
have entered into their thoughts to have crowded together 
so many allusions. 1776 Witunerinc Brit, Plants 11. 360 
Aristolochia Clematitis. flowers crowded, in the bosom of 
the leaf-stalks, 1881 Jowrtt 7hucyd. I. Introd. 15 A strong 
individuality. . which crowds the use of words, which thinks 
more than it can express. Afod. We were standing crowded 
together before the picture, 

+e. To compress (a single thing) ¢ a narrow 
space ; to confine. Oés, 

¢ 1632 Poem in Athenxnm No, 2883, 121/3 Doe nott thon 
presume To crowd the Founder in a narrow ‘l'ombe. 1672 

RYNEN Cong. Granada 1. L 122 Why will you in your 

3reast your Passion croud. 1 Cottier Rofl. Ridic. 249 
‘They are crowded and wrapt up in themselves, 

+d. To compress, crush, squeeze fo death in a 
crowd. Also fig. Obs. 

1597 Suaks, 2 ffen, /V, w. ii, 34 The Time (mis-order'd) 
doth..Crowd vs, and crush vs, to this monstrous Forme. 
1598 Stow Sw77. v.(1603) 25 Many Fens were crowded to 
death. 1647 Crarenpon //ist. Keb. 1. 3) 17/1 Great 
numbers..were crowded to deatb, 1786 Sir H. Crorr A ddcy 
of Kilkh. 99 He was crowded to death with honours. 

7. a. To fill or occupy weth a crowd or dense 
multitude; to fill to excess or encumbrance; to 
cram with, 

1695 Woopwarn Nat, //ist, Earth . (1723) 120, I shall 
not crowd this Piece with them, 1715 Pork Pref. to /lomer 
(Seager), This [subject] he has .. crowded with a greater 
number of councils, speeches, battles, and episodes of all 
kinds. 1777 W. Dacayarie raz, Sp. & Port. cxv, The 
roads were crouded with little saints and altars. 1848 
Macautay (fist, Lug. 1.597 A port crowded with shipping. 

b. To fill as a crowd does, to throng (a place). 
(The passive of result is fo de crowded with asin a. ; 
the passive of action fo de crowded by.) 

1646 Pacitr Heresiogr. (ed. 3) Aiv, They run after these 
men .. crowding the Churches, filling their doors and 
windows. 1697 Drynen Virg. Georg. tv. 316 ‘They crowd 
his Levees, and support his Throne. 1769 RowerTson 
Chas. V, II. vim. 119 A court crouded with armed men. 
1883 Daily News 30 Oct. 5/3 The trains were crowded by 
Exhibition visitors. 1884 Cuvrcu Sacon i. 20 ‘She servile 
and insincere flatterers .. who crowded the antecbambers of 
the great Queen. 
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te. To /— upon or beset (a person or place) 
as a crowd does, to surround, encumber, incom- 
mode by pressure of numbers, to crowd upon; also 
to occupy or encumber w// a multitude of things. 
Obs. or arch. 

1614 W. B. Philosophers Ranguet (ed. 2) Aijb, Resort 
shall croud him wheresoere he dwell. 1697 Drvven Mire. 
Georg. 1. 579 The Men..crowd the chearful Fire. 1735 
Grasvicce (J.), Why will vain courtiers toil, And crowd a 
vainer monarch for a smile? 1741 en Life Morin, A 
man of this temper was not crouded with salutations. 1783 
— Lett, to Mrs Thrale 27 Dec., | am crowded witb visits. 

td. Said of things: To press upon (one 
another) ina erowd. Obs. exc. dial. 

1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1, 65 Frettings and gallings 
happens to ‘T'rees that thrust and croud one another. a 1825 
Foray foc. E. cinglia, Crowd v., to push, shove or press 
close. To the word, in its common acceptation, nuinber 
seems necessary. With us, one individual can crowd 
another. [And so in U. S. (F. Hall).] b. 

e. U.S. collog. ‘To urge; to press by soltcita- 
tion; to dun’ (Webster 1828). 

8. Crowd oud: to push or force out by pressure 
ofa crowd (0és.); toexclude by crowding, or because 
the crowd is more than the space can hold. 

1652 Dorotuy Osporne Left. (1888) 30 “Vis very possible 
the next new experiment may crowd me out again. 1584 90 
Burnet 7A. arth (J.), According as it {the sea] can make 
its way into all those subterraneous cavities, and crowd the 
air out of them. 1841-44 Emerson £ss. Over-Soul Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 111 [The] cuckoo Crowds every egg out of the 
nest. 1888 Bryce d mer. Comunw. IL. lxxiv.615 They crowd 
out better men. 1889 Slorning Post a4 June 2/r Works 
sent to the Royal Academy and crowded out. 

9, Naut. Zo crowd sail: to hoist an unusual num- 
ber of sails ona ship; to carry a press of sail for 
the purpose of spced. 

‘The phrase appears to be derived from sense 2 by confusion 
or association with the common mod. sense. 

1687 Lond. Gas. No. 2231/4 They crowded all the Sail 
they could possible make after us, 1745 DP. ‘Tuomas Yrud. 
siuson’s Vey. 112 In crowding Sail to come up with her. 
1844 W. IL. Maxwenn Sport. & cldo. Scotd, xii (1855) 119 
Canvass was crowded on the Clortnde. 

+Crowd, v.2 Ols. Alsocroud. [f. Crown sd.!] 
intr. To play the crowd ; to fiddle. 

1589 Per.e /edogne 21 Thou art too crank, and crowdest 
all too high. xg599 Mipoteron & Row.ey Odd Lav vy. i, 
Fiddlers, crowd on, crowd on. 1693 Soutnerxe Maid's last 
Mraver iv, iii, ‘The Knight crowds most splendidly. 

+ Crowd, v.5 Obs. Also 8 croud. (Cf. Croop, 
Crovt.) 1. zér. To crow, as a cock. 

1575 . Srite Ganon. Gurton u. ii, Mer cock with the 
yellow legs, that nightly crowded so just. 1752 in Scots 
aJéag. Aug. (1753) 401/1 ‘The black cocks were crouding. 

2. Variant of croud, Croop Sc., to coo. 

+ Crowd-, the stem of Crown v.! (sce sense 3) 
in combination, as in Crowd-barrow (now dra/.), 
a whceel-barrow. + Crowd-wain [= Du. érui- 
wagen, tn Kilian Arodewaghen], a wheel-barrow, a 
hand-cart. 

€ 3330 clveis & Asedl, 1858 Thai went...And bought hem a 
gode croude wain. His lord he gan therin to lain; He no 
might him bere na mare. ¢ 1440 2’romtp. Parv. 105 Crowde, 
barowyr [Zerrer for crowde-barow], centvectoriin. 1674 
N. Fairrax Judk 4 Selz. 111 By shoving or driving of it 
forwards, as a slouch does a crowd-barrow. a 1825 Forsy 
Voc. E. cinglia, Crud-barrow, Crndden-darrow, a common 
wheel-barrow, to be shoved forward, 1847-78 Ilatuiwe te, 
Crowd-barrow, a wheel-barrow. Norf. 

Crowded, pf/. a. [f. Crown v.} + -Ep.] 

1. Filled with or thronged by a crowd. 

361a Drayton Poly-olb. xvii. (R.), His crowded wharfs, 
nnd people-pest’red shores. 1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 5 
They cry out in open Courts and the Crowdedst assemblies. 
1727-46 noses Swanmer 63 And from the crouded fold, 
in order, drives [lis flock. 1855 Macavutav /fist. Hug. 1V. 
4 Sixteen hundred substantial burghers well armed .. kept 
order in the crowded streets, 

2. Gathered, pressed, or clustered closely together. 

1725 Porr Odyss. x. 106 Our eager sailors .. bound within 
the port their crouded fleet. 1823 Scoresny Jrud, 240 We 
doubled the western point among very crowded ice. 1888 
Pall Mail G.z July 11/1 There was n crowded audience 
each night. 

Hence Crow‘dedly adv., Crow'dedness. 

1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 131 Exterior crowdedly papillose. 
1823 Blachw, Mag. XIII, 698 The pettiness oa crowded. 
ness of its ruins. 

Crowder !. //ist. or dial, Also 5 crowdere, 
6 erouder, -ar, 6-8 erowther. [f. Crown sé.1 or 
v.% + -ER1,] One who plays a erowd ; a fiddler. 

¢14g0 Voc, in Wr.Wiilcker 572/26 Choricista, a crowderc. 
1533 Ln. BernersGodd. Bk. AL. A urel.(1g46) li v, Crouders, 
dauncers, mummers. a 1661 Futter Worthfes 11. 306 Sung 
but by some blind Crowder. 1731 A. Hite Ade. Poets Ep. 4 
To tune his Praise..and expect, like his Brother Crowders, 
to be paid for his Scraping. 1832 J. Bree S¢. //erdert's 
fsle 1g When mute the harp, nor wandering crowder near. 

Crowder 2 (krau‘da1). [f. Crown v.! +-En 1.] 
One who crowds; sce the verb. 

198: J. Bett /faddon's Answ. Osor. 462 A certein old 
crafiy Crowder Jaden throughly with the Popes Bulles 
raunged the coastes, 181a I]. & J. Smitu Nes. elddr, xvii. 
(1873) 161 Contending crowders shout. 

Crowdie, crowdy (kraudi). Sc. and sorth. 
Eng, Also 7 eroudy. [Derivation unknown. 

Jamieson conjectured some connexion with Grout, and 
Icel. grontr porridge ; this suits the sense, but leaves pho- 
netic conditions unsatisfied.] 


CROWFOOT. 


1. Meal and water stirred togcthcr so as to form 
athick gruel. Frequently used as a designation for 
food of the brose or porridge kind in gencral. 
Jamieson. Now Oés. or only traditionally known, 

1668 Lo. Newpottte Cakes o' Crondy in Facebite Songs, 
Bannocks of bear meal, cakes of Croudy. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t, Mise. (1733) 1. 91 Powsowdy and drummock and 
crowdy. 1804 ANDERSON Cusibr/d, Ballads 112 For dinner 
I'd hev a fat crowdy. 1855 Rowixson WaAtthy Gloss., 
Crowdy, oatmeal and water boiled to a paste and eaten with 
salt, or thinned with milk and sweetened. Spoonmeat in 
general, 1862 Suites Engsucers 11.238 There he [Stephen- 
son) had his breakfast of ‘ crowdie’, which he made with his 
own hands. It consisted of oatineal stirred into a basin of 
hot water. .which was supped with cold sweet milk. 

2. In some parts of the north of Scotland, a pecu- 
liar preparation of milk, ? Ods. 

‘In Ross-shire it denotes curds with the whey pressed out, 
mixed with butter, nearly in an equal proportion "( Jamieson), 

1820 Glenfergns IL. 275 (Jam.) Theu came. .the remains of 
a cog of crowdy, that is, of half butter, half cheese. 

3. Comb, as crowdte-time; erowdy-mowdy = 
Crowple 1, ‘ generally denoting milk and meal 
boiled together’ (Jam.); also humorously as a term 
of endearment. 

1g00-20 Dunnar Poems, In Secreit Place 46 My tyrlie 
myrlie, my crowdie mowdie. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Afise, 
(1733) L. 21 With crowdy mowdy they fed me. 1787 Burxs 
fioly Fair vi, Then | gaed bame at crowdie-time. 

Crowding krawdin), 74/. 56. [f Crown v.1 
+-1NG1.] The action of the verb Crown q.v., in 
various senses. 

€ 1384 Cuaucer Hf. Fame in. 2 
ther nas Ne crowdyng. «1440 Prontf. Parv. 105 Crowd- 
ypses caryynge wythe a barowe, cenirectura. 1665 Sin T. 

ERBERT /‘rav. (1677) 139 We saw a dozen Persians ride up 
a breast withoul crowding. 18:4 Scotr Wav. xx, The 
company numerous even to crowding. fe 

Crow'ding, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1nc%.J 
That crowd, or press closely: see the verb. 

1697 Drvven Virg. Mast. iv. 64 In crowding Ranks ap- 
pear. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 151 The Crouding Sails from 
ev'ry Station press. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xx. (1856) 
160 The crowding tenants of the air, the Brent goose [etc.} 

Crowdle, cruddle, dial. var. of CRoopLE v.2 


Crowed (kréud), ppl. a. rare. = CROW-FOOTED I, 

38st Mayne Rein Scalp Hunt. xx, The eye is grey and 
slightly crowed at the corner. 

Crowell, obs. form of CRvuEL. 

Crower (kréva1). [f. Crow v.+-ER.] A cock 
that crows; also ¢rans/. and fig. one who crows. 

1577 B. Gooce Hereshach's Husb. ww. (1586) 158 Cocks .. 

ood wakers and crowers. 1864 Daily Ted. 24 Aug., The 

range party..the loudest crowers I ever heard. 

Crowett, obs. form of Cruet. 


Crow’-flower. <A popular name for the but- 
tercup (cf. Crowroor). b. Applied by Gerarde 
to the Ragged Robin (Lychnzs Flos-cucult); by 
Tannahill app. to the wild hyaclnth or bluebell 
(Scilla nutans); also in some parts to Caltha 
palustris and Gerantum sylvaticum. 

1597 Gerarve /ferbad un. clxxxv. 608 Called in Eaeh 
Crow floures, Wilde Williams, Marsh Gilloflours and Cockow 
Gellofloures. 1602 Suaxs. /fam. ty. vii. 170 With fantasticke 
Garlands .. Of Crow-flowers, Nettles, Daysies, and lon: 
Purples. 1806 [, Ruston Poems 56 Speckled daisies anc 
crow flowers abounded. @ 1810 TANNAMILL Gloomy Winter's 
now awa’, Sweet the crawflower's early bell Decks Glepiffer's 
dewy dell. 1820 Crare Poems Rural Life (x821) 34 From 
crow-flower’s golden a ‘ 

Crowfoot (krowtut). Pl. -feet, in senses 1 and 
2 -foots. ' 

1. A name for various species of Nanunculus or 
Buttereup, properly those with divided leaves; but 
extended as a book-name to the whole genus. 

c14go Promp. Parv, 10s Crowefote, herbe, amarusca, 
1g6a Turner Hterbad u, 114, Ranunculus is called... in 
Englishe Crowfoot or King cup, 1657 W. Coes Adam in 
Eden xlvii. 93 [Wall Pepper] raiseth blisters. .as forcibly as 
Ranunculus or Crowfoot will do. 1776 Witnerine Frit. 
Plants (1796) I. 7 ‘The leaves of the Ranunculus aquatilis, or 
Water Crowfoot. 18ga TENNyson Sid Quee 1,38 And tbe 
cowslip and the crowloot are over all the hill. 

2. Applied to other plants of which the leaves or 
some other part are taken to resemble a crow’s 
foot: &. Geranium pratense; also called Crow- 
foot Cranesbill, C. Geranium. +b. //antago 
Coronopus and Senebtera Coronopus; also Crow- 
foot Plantain. ec. The wild hyacinth, Sci/a 
nutans (north, and west.). . Orchis mascula 
and other species ( Yorés. etc.). ©. Lotus cornicu- 
latus (Glouc.). Cf. Britten and Holland Plant-n. 

1§78 Lyte Dodveus 1. xxxii. 48 The seventh [kind of 
Geranium] is called in eee Croefoote Geranium. /éfd, 
1, Ixiv. 93 Of Buckhorne Plantayne .. two kindes of herbes, 
both comprchended under the name of Crowfoote. The 
first Crowfoote or Hartshorne, hath long narrow and hearie 
leaves. /6/:d. 94 The second Crowfoote hath. .leaues much 
like to the leaues of the other Crowfoote Plantayne, 188 
Craven Dial., Crows feet Craw-feet..2. Wild hyacinth, 
3. =Crow's-FOOT 1. i 

1614 J. Davies Eglogue betw. Willy & Wernocke 133 The 
iil neere mine Eyne. 1831 B/ackw. Alag. XAIX. 
15 They .. who have served the Muses, till the crow-feet 
are blackening below their eyes. 1664 LoweLL Fireside 
Trav. 178 Tracing out. .every wrinkle and crowfoot. 

4. Naut. a. A device consisting of a number of 
small cords rove through a long block or Evrinok, 


Ful moche prees of folke 


CROW-FOOTED. 


nsed to suspend an awning, or to keep the topsail 
from chafing against the top-rim. b. ‘A kind of 
stand, attached to the end of mess-tables, and 
hooked to a beam above’ (Smyth Saclor’s Word- 
bh). @. =Beam-arm: see BEAM sé.t 

x627 Carr. Situ Seaman's Grant v. 24 The martnets 
+. are ..small lines like crowfeet. 1692 — ed. of Seaman's 
Gram, 1. xiv, 65 The Spritsail Topsails Crowfoot. 1730 
Carr. W. Waicresworru AS. Log-bh. of the ‘Lyell’ 17 
Sept., [We] Reeved our Crowfoots, 1769 Fatconer Dict. 
Marine. 1850 Weae Dict. Terms, Crowfoot, a number 
of small lines rove through to suspend an awning. 1867 
Suytu Satlor’s Word-bk. s.v.,Crow/foot or beam-arnt is also 
a crooked timber, extended from the side of a beam to the 
ship's side, in the wake of the hatchway, supplying the place 
of a beam, A 

5. A kind of embroidery-stitch. 

The first quot. is doubtful. 

[x649 G. Danie Trinarch., Rich. £7, cexxvi, Shee's gone 
to Schoole; her Cross row and Crow feet Hinder the Hus. 
wiferye of her Clay-pies.] 1839 H. Ainswortu Jack Shep- 
oe ii, She wore a muslin cap, and pinners with erow-foot 
€ ging. 

6. Afil, A caltrop; =Crow’s-Foor 3. 

1678 tr. Gaya's Arms War 102 The Crow-foot, or Casting 
Caltrop, are Iron Pricks, made in such a manner, that what 
way soever they be turned they have always the point up- 
wards. 1688 J. S. fortification 125. 185: D. Witson 
Preh, Ann, (1863) I. 50 The ploughman turns up the craw- 
foot, the small Scottish horse-shoc, and the like tokens of 
f Bannockburn). : . 

7. Mining. ‘A tool with a side-claw, for grasp- 
ing and recovering brokcn rods in decp bore-holes’ 
(Raymond Afining Gloss.). 

Crow’-footed, «. 

1. Marked with ‘ crow’s fect’ about the cycs. 

1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1.2 His [eyes] were sunken 
and crow-footed. 1882 Besant Revolt of Afaz i. 1 Her face 
«.was wrinkled and crow-footed in a thousand lines, 

2. Having ‘crow-steps’ or ‘corbie-steps’, Se. 

1829 Aunversary, The house .. presents sundry crow- 
footed, alias zigzagged, gables. . ‘ 

Crow'-ga‘rlic. <A wild species of garlic, 4/- 
dium vineale. 

@ 1387 Sinow. Barthel. (Anecd, Oxon.) 10 Addium agreste, 
crawegarlek. xggr ‘Turner //eréa/ 1. (1568) B iva, The.. 
crowe garleke or wylde garlyke. 1806 A. Youxc Agyic. 
Essex (1813) 1. 8 1861 Miss Pratr Flower, Pl. V. 269 
Crow Garlic. .is one of the more common kinds of Garlic. 

Crowing (krowin), v6/. sb. [f. Crow v. + 
-INGL] The action of the verb Crow. 1. “2. 

1386 Cyaucer Nun's Pr, T. 34 Wel sikerer was his 
crowyng in his logge Thanisaclokke. 1483 Cath. dngl. 
83 A Crowynge of rauens, cra, vel erocitatus. 1602 Sars. 
ffamt. 1. i. 157 It faded on the crowing of the Cocke. 1832 
W, Irvine A dhambra 11, 245 ‘The faint crowing of a cock 
was now heard. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1483 CAXTON sof 133 Ouer moche talkyng letteth and 
to moche crowyng smarteth. 1573 G. Harvey. Letter dh 
(Camden) 34 ‘I'wo years ean hardly slip awai without sum 
erowing on the on part and more overcrowing on the other. 
1860 Emerson Cond, Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) IL 317 Nothing 
is more disgusting than the crowing about liberty by slaves, 
as most men are. 

Crow'ing, #//. a. [f. as prec. +-1ncG °.] That 
crows. In /ath., applied to the sound made in 
inspiration in hooping-cough and croup. 

¢1620 Z. Bovp Zion's Flowers (1855) 68 Ere crowing 
Heraulds summon up the daye. 1824 Blackw, Mag. XV. 
4731/1 The joyous, crowing laugh of that little creature. 
1828 Scorr /. AY. Perth xxii, Her infant..already black in 
the face, and uttering the gasping crowing sound, which 
Bes the popular name to the complaint. 1841 Tween 

tbr. Pract, Med. WN. 61 Laryngismus Stridulus ...he 
Crowing Disease. 

Comb, 1710 5. Warn British Hudibras 123 They'd been 
so crowing snre Of winning All 

+ Crow'ish, ¢. rare. 
crow-like. 

1552 Huroer, Crowyshe or of acrowe, coracinus, corutnns. 

rowk(e, var. of Crook v.2, to croak, CROUKE, 

Crowkoun, var. of crawlhoun, Cracon Obs. 

c1480 Nominade in Wr.-Wiilcker 741/10 De cibis generalt- 
bus. . foe erimiunt, crowkoun. 

+ Crowl, v. Obs. Also 6 crawle, courl. [app. 
onomatopeeic, having the initial part of croak and 
kindred words, while the latter part expresses pro- 
longed sound: cf. growl.) intr. To rumble or 
make a sound in the stomach and bowels. Hence 
Crow'ling véé, sb. 

2519 Horman As, 36 His bely maketh a great crowlynge. 
1530 Patscr. so2/2 My bely crowleth, I wene there be some 
padockes in it. ¢15§75 J. Stu. Ganun. Gurton u.i, My 
Bits they yawle, crawle, and all my belly rumbleth. 171 

ict. Rust. Urb. & Bot., Crowling, a Distemper in Cattel, 
called by some, The crying and fretting of the Guts, the Signs 
whereof are the Flux of the Belly and abundance of Phlegm. 

+Crow-leek. O¢s. A name given, according 

to Gerarde and later writers, to the wild hyacinth 
(Scilla nutans). by earlier writers somctimes to 
crow-garlic. 

¢1000 ELeric Gram. (Z.) 311 Lfermodactula vel tidolosa 
erawan leac. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 376 Nim.. pa wyrt .. 
pact is on ure gepeoda pect greata erauleac. «1387 Stxon. 
Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 38 Scordtor, allium agreste, florem 
habet blauum. Similis est allio ortolano, florem habet 
indum, angl. Crowelek. ¢ 1450 4/pitta (Anecd. Oxon.) 117 
Scordam, i. alium agreste..angl. wildelek uel crauwelek. 
1597 Gerarpe Herbal App. to Table. 


Also aéérth. 


Pertaining to a crow, 
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Comins (kréwlig),  sonce-cid, 
+ -LING, little or young crow. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Answ, Nameless Cath. 327 A more 
vaine Crowling. .then that Iack- Daw, which sop describes, 
1887 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 705 He is.-ready in a grand- 
motherly way to think all his crowlings white. 

Crowling 74/. sb.: see Crow. v. 

Crowme, obs. form of Crumb. 

Crown (kraun}. Forms: a. (1 corona, acc. 
-an) ; 2-4 corune, 4-5 coron’e, coroune, corun, 
4-6 coroun, 5 corown(e, 6 coronne; B. 2-4 
crune, 4 crun, crone, cron, 4-6 croune, croun, 
4-7 crowne, (5 crounne, crowun, 6 crownde’, 
y-ecrown. [ME. crowsz(e, earlier criun(e, synco- 
pated from coroune, corune, corone.a. AF. coroune, 
in carly ONE, corune, curune (central OF. corone, 
coronne, in 13th c. couronne.=Pr., Sp., It. corona 
iL. coréna crown, orig. wreath, chaplet. 

The arth c. corexa in the OE. Chron, was directly from 
L. ‘The ee ated crue was used already in the rath c. 5 
hut the fuller form survived beside it 10 the 16th c.} 

1, An ornamental fillet, wreath, or similar en- 
circling ornament for the head, worn for personal 
adornment, or as a mark of honour or achicvement ; 
2 coronal or wreath of leaves or flowers. 

erzzg ELE. Adit. P. A. 237 A py3t coroune set wer pat 
gyrle, Of mariorys & non ober ston. 1382 Wycur “sek, 
xxiv. 23 5¢ shulen haue corowns [Vulg. coronas] in 3oure 
heedis, and. .3¢ shulen not weile nor wepe. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer 
Sec. Nun's F. 221 This aungel had of roses and of lilie 
Corounes tuo. 1483 Cath, Angi. 84 A Crowne, daurea. 
isgz R. D. Lipprcretomachia 65 Nymphes .. about their 
heades wearing Garlandes and Crownes of Violets. 1610 
Suaks. Tes. 1v. i, 129 You Nimphs cald Nayades..With 
your sedg‘d crownes. 1720 Ozeut Vertot’s Kom. Rep. Liv. 
241 He had obtained fourteen Civic Crowns .. three Mural 
Crowns. 1766 Porny //eraddry (1787) 207 ‘Vhe Romans had 
ten different Crowns to reward Martial exploits, and extra- 
ordinary services done to the Republic as Mural-Crown .. 
Naval or Rostral-Crown, ete. 1877 J. D. Cnamnrrs Diz, 
Worship 295 Flowers, sometimes woven into garlands and 
crowns. 


b. fg. Chicfly referring to the wreath with which 
the victor was crowned in the ancient Grecian and 
Roman games, or to the AUREOLA of a martyr, 
virgin, or doctor, as victor over the world, the 
flesh, or the devil; usually the sense is more or 
less idealized or spiritualized (e.g. in crown of 
martyrdom, martyrs Crown } NO Cross, NO CVOWH, 
cte.), or transferred to any kind of honourable dis- 


tinction or reward bestowed upon a victor. 

e175 Lams, font. 39 Drihten bihat pon wakiende ane 
crune pet scal beon Santas brihtre pene pa sunne. 4@ 1a2z§ 
Axncr. R. 160 Peos preo maner men habbed ine heonene mid 
ouer fnlle mede—crune upe crune, 1382 Wye1ir 2 Tia. iv. 
8 In the tothir tyme a crowne of riztwysnesse is kept to me. 
- Kev. ii. 10 Be thou feithful vnto che deeth, and I shal 
3iue to thee acoroun of lijf. 1526 Péler. Perf (W. de W. 
1531) 273 Whiche is onely reserved for the finall crowne and 
rewarde of all our labours. 1839 Yeowett dnc. Brit, Ch. 
Pref. (1847) 11 Some.. received the crown of inartyrdom 
during the Diocletian persecution, 1895 H. Reen Lec?. 
Eng. Lit. v. (1878) 167 His brow, on which four-score years 
bes oe their crown of glory. [See AUREOLA, quots. 1483, 
1626. 

2. sfec. The cincture or covering for the head, 
madc of or adorned with precious metals and 
jewels, worn by a monarch as a mark or symbol 
of sovereignty; a diadem. 

1085 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS), Her se cyng beer his corona 
and heold his hired on Winceastre. 1111 /O/a. On bison geare 
ne ber se kyng Henri bis coronan. ¢1z00 Ormin 8180 
Onn hiss hefedd wa:renn twa Gildene cruness sette. ¢ 1250 
Gen. & £.x. 2638 His corune on his heued he deda 1297 
R. Guouc. (1724) 376 Pre sype he ber croune a-zer. ¢ 1385 
Cuaucer Z. G. W. Prol. 216 A quenc..a whit Corone sche 
ber. a1400-s0 Alexander 193 With corone & with cony- 
schantis as it a kynge were. ‘153g Coverpate Esther ii. 17 
He set the quencs croune vpon hir heade. 1597 SHAks. 
2 len, LV, um. i. 31 Vneasie lyes the Head that weares 
a Crowne. 1603-4 Act 1-2 Fas. f, c 1 $3 Sithence the 
Imperial Crown of this Realm descended to you. 1845 
S. Austin Kanke'’s Hist. Ref 1. 343 The pope’s triple 
crown. x870 Juarrreson Bk. abt. Clergy IL, 227 A chief 
influence in the many forces that put the crown on his 
son’s head. 

b. Christ's erown of thorns. 

eggo Lindisf. Gosp. John xix. 2 Coronam de spinis, of 

jornum 9a corona ved pat sigbegz of Somum. ¢ 1175 Lamé. 
Hom. 121 Mid pomene crune his heaved wes teruned. 1375 
Barsour Bruce mt. 460 The naylis, and the sper, And the 
croune that Ihesu couth ber. ¢ 1400 MaunpeEv. (Koxb.) ii. 7 
Pat coroun was made of braunches ofalbespyne. 1611 Bince 
Matt. xxvii, 29 When they bad platted a crowne of thornes, 
they put it vpon his head. 1836 Macaittivray Hurmboldt's 
Trav. xxii. 315 Beggars carrying a crown of thorns on their 
heads, asked alms, with crucifixes in their hands. 

3. fig. The sovereignty, authority, or dominion 
of which a erown is the symbol ; the rule, position, 
or empire of a monarch. 

Chiefly in phrases in which the sense, originally literal, has 
ceased to be analysed. . 

1340-70 Alex. §& Dind. 98 Emperour alixandre .. be 
kiddeste y-core pat corone weldus. 1903 Gower Conf II. 
167 What emperour was entronized The firste day of his 
corone. ¢1460 Fortescue Ads, & Lim. Alon. xix, pat he 
hath then enriched is crowne with, .riches and possescions. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 6 Saul from his 
Asses, and David from his sheepe were called to the crowne. 
zsgo Suaxs. Com. Err. i. 144 Against my Crowne, my 
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oath, my dignity. 1659 Vulear Frr. Censured 27 Osiris 
King of Egypt thought it not below his crown to have 
commerce with Physicall rules, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
I. 114 Jolin Cabot .. obtained a .. commission .. to discover 
unknown lands and annex them to the crown. 1871 FREE: 
MAN Norm, Cong. (1876) IV. xvii. 68 A conqueror whose 
crown might at any moment be threatened by a Scandina- 
vian rival. 

4. fig. The wearer of a crown; the monarch in 
his official character; the supreme governing power 
of a state nnder a monarchical constitution. 

1879 Tomson Calvin's Sern. Tint. 985/2 Hee might haue 
ben thought to haue beene of the crowne, as the Kings 
daughters adopted sonne. 1724 Swirt res. State ofAfairs, 
He was treated contemplibly enough by the young princes of 
France, even during the war; is now wholly neglected by 
that crown. 1734 tr. Nollin’s Anc. ist. (1827) VIL. xvii. i. 
7% During the interval of this truce atreaty was negotiated 
between the two crowns. 1780 Berke Corr. (1844) IE. 338 
The resentment of the crown is a serious thing. 1788 
Priestley Lect. ff ist. v. xlvi. 342 ‘The commons. .ventured 
to... give advice lo the crown, 1827 Ha.tam Const, (fist. 
(18761 111. xiv. go The assertion of passive obedience to the 
crown grew obnoxious to the crown itself. 1844 H.H. Wine 
son Bret. Lndial. 243 The pardon of the Crown was granted. 

5. fg. That which adorns like a crown; a chicf 
or crowning ornament, 

¢1368 Cuaucer Compe, Lite 75 Ve be also the corowne of 
beaute, 1382 Wvcur /'vo7, xit. q A bisi womman a croune 
is to hir man, Lhid. xvi. 31 ‘The crounc of dignete elde, 
that in the weie of riztwisnesse shal be founde. 1611 Sitaks, 
Hint. Zt. ii.o5 “Phe crowne and comforl of my Life (your 
Fauor) I doe giue lost. 1662 Stitiaxcrt. Orgy. Sacer i. vii. 
$5 Every place of holy Scripture may have its crown, but 
some may have their avocede, a greater excellency, 1829 
Soutuey ald for Levent, They were the pride, the joy, The 
crown of his old a; 1861 Tuttocn fag. Marit. ili. 390 It 
was the very singleness of his spiritual energy, that made 
his excellence and crown. 

II. Something having or bearing the figure or 
the representation of a crown. 

6. a. Any crown-shaped omament. b. A figure 
of a erown for heraldic or other purposes. @. uA 
frequent sign, and hence name, of an inn, alone or 
in combination, as the Crows and Sceptre, Rose 
and Crown, ete. : 

c12g0 Gen. & fr. 3789 Corunes at de alter of bras. 1766 
Porsy Zferaddry (1787) 208 “‘Vhe Mural-Crown .. Examples 
of this Crown are frequently met with in Achievements. 
1875 W. Melewraitn Geide Wegtownshire 55 Bearing two 
nnicorns and a Hon rampant and the Crown. 1885 KE. 1b. 
Evans Philatelic Handbk. 118 (1d. stamp) Watermark a 
Small Crown; imperforate, 7éfd. 160 Jamaica: Watermark 
a Pineapple.. Wink. Crown and CC... Wmk. Crown and CA. 

7. Astron. The name of two constellations, the 
Northern and Southern Crown + see Conoxna 8. 

(¢1385 Cuaucer 4. G. IV. 339 el riadue, And in the signe 
of Vaurus men may see The stonys of hirc Corone shyne 
elere.] gsr Recorpe Cast. Anozd. (1556) 264 The northe 
Crowne, called also Ariadnes Croune. /éid. 270 “Vhere is 
the Croune of the southe, forined of 13 smal! starres, 1870 
Proctor Other Worlds x. 246 Such variable stars as the onc 
which recently blazed out in the Northern Crown. 

8. A name of varions coins; originally one bear- 
ing theimprint of acrown. a. ereg. A translation 
of the French name couronne (denier ala couronne), 
given to a gold coin bearing on the obverse a large 
crown, issued by Philip of Valois in 1339, or ap- 
plied tothe dex @ da couronne of Charles VI, issued 
in and after 1384, in which the shicld was sur- 
mounted by a crown; and froin the 15th to the 
18th c. the common English name for the F. deze, 
as well as for other foreign coins of similar value ; 
in more recent times used also for the Avone of 
various northern countries. Croz: of the Sun 
[F. escee sol, Cotgr., dex a’or au soleil, Littre]s a 
gold écu much current in England in the 13-16th c., 
the type of the first English Crown: see b. 

1430 Lync. Chron. Troy w. xxx, The change is not so 
redy for to make In Lumbarde Strete of crowne nor doket. 
1433 Caxton G. de la Tour Ciij, They dare bye gownes of 
three or foure score crownes. 1525 Lp. Berners /rofss. 
IL. clxvii. {clxiii.] 462 The tresourers made redy the money 
in Crownes of the Sonne, and put it into foure cofers. 1530 
Patscr. 211/1 Crowne, a pece of golde, escv. 1548 Hatt 
) 313 That the French Kyng .. should paie.. 
without delaie Ixxv M Crounes of the Sunne & yerely 1 M 
crounes to be paied at London, whiche, accoumptyng a 
crowne at iiijs, amounteth tox MJ. 1577 Harrison Eng- 
land u. xxv. (1877) 1. 364 Of forren coines we haue .. the 
French and Flemish crownes, onlie currant among vs, so 
long as they hold weight. 1597 Snaxs. 2 fen. [V, un, ii. 
age Stand my friend, and heere is foure Harry tenne shillings 
in French Crownes for you. 1639 Massincer Unnat, Com- 
éati.i, Present your bag, crammed with crowns of the sun. 
1727-51 Cuamsers Cycl., Crown, in commerce, is a general 
name for coins both foreign and domestic, of or near the 
value of five shillings sterling..as the French ecu, which we 
call the French crown, struck in 1641 for sixty, sols, or three 
livres; also the patagon, dollar, ducatoon, rix-dollar, and 
piastre, or piece of eighl. 1819 Surttey Ceres iv. ii, One 
who thinks A thousand crowns excellent market price For 
an old murderer's life. 

b. Acoin (nowsilver) of Great Britain of the value 
of five shillings; hence the sum of five shillings. 

The gold ‘Crown of the Rose’ was coined by Ifenry VIII 
in 1526, in imitation of the French Crown of the Sun of Louis 
XII or Francis 1; crowns and half-crowns in silver have 
been in circulation since the reign of Edw. VI. . 

1542 Recorne Gr. Artes (1595) 197 A Crowne containetl 
5s. 3 & the halfe Crowne 2s. 6d. How bee it there is another 


CROWN, 


Crowne of 4s. 6¢., whiche is kuowen by the rose side; for 
the rose hath no Crowne ouer it, as in the other Crowne, but 
it is enuironed on the 4 quarters with 4 floure deluce. 1577 
Haarison Lugland u. xxv. (1877) 1. 363 Thenew gold..Our 
peeces now currant are .. quarters of souereigns (otherwise 
called crownes) and halfe crownes. 1688 R. Hotme Ar- 
moury im, 28/2 A Crown, or five Shillings Gold, is the feast 
peece we have in England. 1712 Steere Sect, No. 266 P 2, 
I..could not forbear giving hera Crown. 1732 Law Serious 
C. vii. (ed. 2) 96 She will toss him half a Crown, or a Crown. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist xviii, I'M bet a crown ! ; 

8. A size of paper, originally watermarked with 
the figure of a crown. 

It measures 15 x 20 inches; in U.S. 15x 19 inches. 

1gia Act 10 Aune in Loud. Gaz. No. 5018/3 Paper called 
.;Genoa Crown. 1766 C. Leaosetrer Royal Gauger u. 
xiv. (ed. 6) 372 Large Post, Crown, Printing Foolscap. 1790 
Wotcorr ip Pindar) Benev. Ep. to Sylv, Urban Wks. 1812 
II. 261 His nice discerning cnaulence none deny, On 
Crown, Imperial, Foolscap, and Demy. 1878 Print. Trades 
Fral. xxv..17 A bulky crown 8", selling at threepence. 

III. Something having the circular form of a 
crown or encircling wreath. 

+10. The tonsure of a cleric; cf. Corona 5. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 13110 Pe hod hongede adun, alse lhe hudde his 
crune, a1300 Cursor MW. 27251 (Cott.) Or cron pat es o 
clergi merc. ¢13a5 Poem Tomes Edw. i113 in Pol, Songs 
(Camden) 329 Some beareth croune of acolyte. ¢1380 
Wyeur IWés. (1880) 467 Crounne & clop maken no prest. 
1449 Pecock Aefr. iu. xvii 387 Whanne a persoon is mad 
first clerk and takith his firste corown for to be therbi oon of 
the clergie, 1480 Caxton Chron. Eug. \xvii. 50 This tray- 
tour put vpp on hyn an abyte of Relygyon and lete shaue 
lym a brode crowne. 1533 Evyor Cast. /lelthe (1541) 80 b, 
Ashamyd of theyr crounes that reverend token of the order 
of preesthode, 

+b. Priest's crown: a popular name of dande- 
lion seed. Ods. 

1530 Patscr. 179 Barbedien, the sede of dandelyon whiche 
children call preestes crownes.  /64/. 258,'2 Prestes crowne 
that flyeth about in somer, éarbedict. 

ll. =Corona 1. 

1563 Fuikr Meteors (1640) 41b, This thick and watry 
cloud is not..under the Sumne, for then it would make tle 
Circles, called crownes or garlands. 1815 1’. ForstER 4 émitos, 
Phenom.97 Meteorologists have spoken of halos and crowns 
of light. 1823 Scortssy Frud, 283 Whe amthelion..combined 
with the concentric crowns, has, I believe, been observed by 


‘3 few. hae 

12. +a. A whorl or vertieil of flowers. b. = 
Corona 7b. e. A circular projection or rim round 
the top of the fruit of some plants. (Sec also 25 b.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens wu. xx. 239 Vhe small floures are 
purple, and grow like Crownes or whorles at the toppe of 
the stenmmes. 1870 Hooxer Sead. Flora 202 Chrysanthe- 
wan leucanthemune. Fruits all terete equally ribbed. .with 
asmall crown. /did. 364 Amaryllidee..Pertanth superior 
-. with sometimes a crown at the mouth of the tube. /¢¢d. 
365 Narcissus Pseudo-narcissus. crown campanulate. 

+13. Aring. a. in Geom. b. A ring or circle 
of persons, ete. Ods. 

1611 Carman f/fad xv. 7 With a crown of princes com- 
passed. 1706 Puituirs toh Kersey) s.v., In Geometry, 
Crows signifies a plain Ring included between two Concen 
tric Perimeters. [Hence in later Dicts.] 

14. A circular chandelier; =Conona 3. 

1845 Ecclesiologist Mar. 91 The choir is lighted hy two 
crowns, each carrying six tapers. 7853 Rock CA, of Fathers 
IV, 28 Beautifil, ornamented metal hoops called ‘crowns’, 
which hung from the church's roof. 1877 J. D. Cuansers 
Div. Worship 5 ; 

15. Sure, The circular serrated edge of a trepan. 

1758 J. S. Le Dran's Obsere. Surg.(1771) 61, | applied the 
Crown of the Trepan, 1787 C, B. Tave in Jfed. Commun, 
Tl. 149, I used a large crown, 

16. In med.L. corona ecclesi was the circular 
apse of a great church behind the choir; henee, 
according to some, the name Secket's or St. 
Thomas's Crown, given to the eastern apse or 
circular tower of Canterbury Cathedral, (But the 
origin of the name is much dispnted.) 

1703 Somner Canterbury 90 Upon the beautifying of St. 
Thonras’s Crown, that is, Becket's Crown, was expended... 
11g, 12s. 1726 Dart Canterd, 30. 1816 WootnoTu Canter. 
72 We enter the tower .. called Becket’s Crown, in which 


stands the patriarchal chair, 1845 Witus Canterd. Cath, 
56 note. 

IV. Something which occupies the position of 
a crown; the top or highest part of anything, the 
vertex or vertical surface. 

17. The top part of the skull; the vertex. (See 
esp. quot. 1589.) 

c 1300 /favelok 568 Hise croune he ther crakede Ageyn a 
gret ston. @1300 Cursor Af. 5447 (Cott.) He laid his hand 
a-pon bair cron, And gaue bam serekin beneson. c 1380577 
Ferunth, 303 Cristes cors come on hure croun, 1400 Lan. 
Sranc’s Cirurg. 111 Whanne pat pe crounne of be heed is 
perfi3t pe heed is maad in pis maner. 1480 S27, Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 923 Ilow cuthbert childe stode on his croune. 
c1485 Digby Afyst. (1882) 1v. 310 From the Crowne of the 
hede vnto the too. 1589 Puttennam fag. Poesie m.(Arb.) 
189 In deede crowne is the highest ornament of a Princes 
head .. or els the top of a mans head, where the haire 
windes about. 1610 SHaxs. Temp. 1v. i. 233 From toe to 
crowne hee'l fill our skins with pinches. 1816 KeaTince 
Trav, (1817) 1. 222 The Arabs.. with their bare shaven 
crowns exposed to its full rays. 1887 Besant The World 
went xiv. 112 He would crack the crown of any man who 
ventured to make love to his girl. 

b. By extension ; The head. 

1594 SHaxs, Rick. /7/, 1. ii. 43 Me haue this Crown of 

uuine cut from my shoulders, Before He sce the Crowne so 
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foule mis-plac’d. 1628 Pryxne Love-lockes 49 Those men 
who curle their crownes like women. 1692 R. L'Estraxct: 
Josephus, Antig, xvu. xiv. (1733) 477 With these Crotchets 
in his Crown, away he went for Roine. 1728 R. Nortu 
Mem, Musick (1846) 125 A cappriccio caine in his crowne to 
make the like for Paris. F 

c. The eminence on the head of a whale, in 
which the blow-holes are situated. 

1820 Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. 11, 219 Whales may fre- 
quently be seen..clevating and breaking the ice with their 
crowns, 1822 G. W. Mansy Voy. Greenland (1823) 45 The 
pointed part of the head, termed the crown, where the 
ee or blow-holes are situated. 

8. The rounded summit of a mountain or other 
clevation. 

1583 Stanvnurst /2neis u. (Arh.) 69 My father to the 
crowne of momnten | lifted. 1605 Suars. Lear iv. vi. 67 
Vpon the crowne o' th’ Cliffe. 1925 De Fou Vay. round 
World (1840) 352 The laud went ascending up to a round 
crown or Imai 1808 Scotr Maret. i. xxii, The ram- 
part seek, whose circling crown, ete. 1872 Jenxinson Guide 
ee Lakes (1879) 142 A gradual ascent to the crown of the 
rill. 

19. The highest or central part of an arch or of 
any arched surface, as a field ridge, a road, cause- 
way, bridge, ete. Crown of the catseway: the 
central and most prominent part of the pavement 
or street. 

1635 RutHirroro Left. (1862) 1. 149 Truth will yet keep 
the crown of the causey in Scotland. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. 1. (ed. 2) 282 When the crown of a ridge is 
turned into a furrow. 1795 Burke Aegic. Peace iv. Wks. 
1X. 122 They will take the crown of the causeway. 1816 
Scotr -fntig. xxi, I keep the crown o° the causey when | 
gae to the borough. 1856 Fra. A. Agric. Soc. XVII 2 
328 ‘The crown of the ridge is isolated, raised out of reach 
of the re-active moisture from below. 1872 O. SiipLey 
Gloss. Eccl, Terms 40 ¥very arch is said to be surmounted 
if the height of its crown above the level of its impost be 
greater than half its span. 1877 Mrs. Ouipnant A/akers 
Flor, v. 127 Marching with honest..steps .. holding the 
crown of the causeway. 1879 THomson & ‘lait ‘Nat. Phil. 
I, 1. § 60 According as the crown of the solar tide precedes 
or follows the crown of the lunar tide. 

20. The top of a hat or other covering for the 
head ; esp. the flat circular top of the modern hat. 

1678 Eveivn Wen (1857) 11. 126 They had furred caps 
with coped crowns. 1709 STEELE & Swirt Tatér No. 71 
? 8 From the Crown of his Nigbtcap to the Heels of his 
Shoes, 1758 Mircuent in PAil Trans. Li. 225 As broad 
as a hat crown. 1891 Barinc-Goutp fn Troub. Laud ii. 
28 Vired..of looking ito the crown of her hat, 

21, ‘The rounded top of a brewer’s copper. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's ETE v. viii. 34 How to Measure 
a Segment or portion of a Globe or Sphere, which serves 
for a..Crown in a Brewers Copper. 1714 in Lond, Gas, 
No. 5006/4 Coppers with. .taper Sides .. and Crown for the 
Stilheads. 

22. The flattencd or rounded roof of a tent or 
building. 

1745 De For Woy. round World (1840) 268 A large canopy 
. spread like the crown of a tent. 1869 Sir E. J. Rep 
SAipbuild. xi. 235 Watertight flats, such as crowns to 
magazines, platforms, etc. 1887 Stevenson Underivods 1. 
xxx. 69 Its crown Of glittering glass. 

23. The top, with the canons, of a bell. 

1756 Dict, Arts & Sc. s.v. Bell, The pallet or crown 


, which is the cover of the Bell, and ae the staple of the 
’ clapper within. ee Ace. Ch. 


urch Bells 21 The 
crown or head of the bell, for the formation of the canons, is 


then fitted to the top. 

24, irch. The uppermost member of a cornice ; 
the corona or larmier ;= Corona 4. 

1611 CoTcR., Couronne. .iIn Architecture) also, the Corona, 
crowne, or member of greatest sayle, in a Cornish. 

25. In plants: a. The leafy head of a tree or 
shrub; b. The cluster of leaves on the top of a 
pine-apple; c. The flattened top of a seed, ete. ; 
a. Crown of the root: the summit of the root 
whence the stem arises; the subterranean bud of 
a herbaccous perennial. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poeste 1. (Arh) 189 To call the 
top of a tree..the crowne of a tree ;.. because such terme.. 
is transported from a mans head to a hill or tree, therefore 
it is called by metaphore, or the figure of ae ape 698 
T. Frocer Xefat. Poy. 59 The Ananas grows like an Arti- 
cloak .. It bears a Crown of the same leaves. 1846 J. 
JaxTeR Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 157 Plant some of 
the largest and hest roots early in spring.. inserting the 
crown about two inches below the surface. 1847 ///ws?. 
Lond, News 17 July 36/3 In preparing to serve n pine- 
apple, at lable, first remove the crown, 1851 GLenny /and- 
4k, to Flowergarden 7 (Primulas]are propagated by dividing 
the tufts into separate crowns with roots attached. 1857 
Livincstoxe 7rav. xviii. 344 It rises thirty or forty feet., 
and there spreads out a second crown where it can enjoy a 
fair share of the sun’s rays. 1863 rel. A. Agric. Soc. 
XXIV. 1,219 The men cut the plants [carrots} off under 
the crown, otherwise they will shoot again. 1870 Hooker 
Stud, Flora 255 [fyoscyanius..Capsule .. bursting trans- 
versely at the crown. 

28. Farriery, The Coronet of a horse’s hoof. 

1611 CoTcr., Couronne..also, the crowne, top, or beginning 
ofa horses hoofe. 

27, The upper part of a deer’s horn; the crest, 
as of a bird. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. /Tist. (1862) 1. 11. v. 325 All the rest 
which w afterwards, till you come to the top, which is 
called the crown, are called royal-antlers. 

28. Anat, That portion of a tooth which appears 
beyond the gums, 


1804 Aseaxetuy Surg. Obs. 58 The whole crown of the 


CROWN. 


tooth may be destroyed to the level of the gum. 1854 
Frul. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 1. 288 The several parts of 2 tooth 
are the crown, neck, and fang. 

29. In lapidaries’ work, the part of a cut gem 
above the girdle. 

1875 Une Dict, Arts iI. 25 s. v. Diamond, Crown, the 
upper work of the rose, which all centres in the point at the 
top, and is bounded by the horizontal ribs. 


30. The end of the shank of an anchor, or the 
point from which the arms proceed. 
1875 Bepvorp Sailor's Pock. Bk. vi. (ed. 2) 216 If anchor. 


ing a boat on rocky ground, bend the cahle to the crown of 
the anchor, and stop it to the ring before letting go. 


31. Afech. Any terminal flat member of a 
structure; the face of an anvil. 

+32. A kind of verse, in which the last line of 
cach stanza is repeated to head the next stanza. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 217 Strephon againe began 
this Dizaine, which was answered vnto him in that kinde 
of verse which is called the crowne. 

33. fig. That which crowns anything ; the crown- 
ing, consummation, completion, or perfection. 

e1611 Crarman //iad u. 104 We fly, not putting on the 
crown of our so long-held war, Of which there yet apy 
noend. 1784 Cowrer 7ask v. 904 Thou art of all thy gifts 
thyself the crown. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp A/tseries Huin, 
Life (1826) 11. x, The crown of the catastrophe. 1884 W. C. 
Ssitu A'rddrostan 94 The crown of culture is a perfect taste, 
Which lacking, men are blind and cannot see The higher 
wisdom. . = 

V. 34. attrib. and Comb. a. Of or pertaining 
to a regal crown or to the Crown (senses 2-4): 
as crown demesne, due, duty, gleek, govern- 
meni, grant, oath, property, rape, rent, reventte, 
right,vassal, ‘b. In the translated titles of foreign 
(chiefly Polish) officials, as crown chamberlain, 
ensign, general, hunter, referendary, standard- 
bearer, watchmaster, @, Pertaining to the coin, as 
crown cribbage, table, whist; crown-broad adj. a. 
Used to designate a quality or brand of an article, 
as crown log, soap, ware. @. Pertaining to the top 
of the head, corona of a plant, etc. as crown 
bloom, end, lock, set; crown-distempered adj. Also 
crown-like adj. 

1852 Beck's Florist 236 Chance *crown-blooms from 
the general stock. 1830 Gat Lawrie 7. v. viii. (1849) 226 
*Crown-broad buttons, 1704 Lond. Gas. No. 4073/3 The 
Crown-General Lubomirski and the *Crown-Chamberlain 
his Brother had made their Suhmission, 1764 Priv. Leit. 
Ld, Malmesbury 1. 105, 1 played one rubber of *crown 
cribbage. 1635 QuarLes Fmd. 1. ix. (1718) 37 Like *crown- 
distemper’d fools, despise True riches. 1875 W. MeL. 
WRAITH Guide Wigtownshire 76 M«Dowall had fallen 
behind in the payment of certain *crown-dues, and was 
outlawed. 1 canderbeg Rediv. iii. 32 Soon after the 
*Crown-General Potosky departing this Life. 1687 Dry- 
pen Hind & /. u. 410 You seem crowmgen'ral of the 
land. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xlvii. (1739) 78 
The Popes meaned no less Game than *Crown-glieke with 
the King and people. yr Fisre in //arper’s Alag. Feb. 
414/2 The Government of Virginia, after the suppression of 
the Company in 1624, was a *Crown government: the 
governor and council were appointed hy the king. 1 
Hull Advertiser 3 Sept. 2/3 A el of fine wainscot Riga 
*Crown logs. 1649 Mitton Erkon. xxviii 524 The ancient 
*Crown-Oath of Alfred. 1874 Hetrs Soc. Press. iv, 62 
Who manages all the "Crown property about here ? 1587 
Alirr, Mag. Rudacke 1, "Crownerape accounted but 
cunning and skill. 1710 /rish Ho, Com. 6 June, in Loud, 
Gas. No. 4706/2 Quit-Rents, *Crown-Rents and Composi- 
tion Rents. 1614 Seipen Titles /lon. 243 Before him.. 
(was]..the *crown-reuenew accompted. 1593 Wanner 26, 
Eug. vu, xxxiv. (R.), To whom, from her, the “crowne-right 
of Lancastrians did accrewe. 1892 Daily News 5 Oct. 
3/1 The gulf which separates us from those who ques- 
tion the Deity, the atonenient, and the crown rights of the 
Son of God. 1745 Brantey Fam. Dict.s.v. Lignorish, 
‘The best sets. .are "Crown sets or heads got from the very 
top of the root. ces, Scanderbeg Rediv. v, 95 Troops 
under the Command of the *Crown-standard-bearer. 1811 
LM. Hawrins C’tess & Gertr. he: ‘Ever a *crown-table 
here, do you know?* 1814 Scott Cészalry (1874) 26 The 
nohles and high *crown-vassals. 1881 orcelain Works, 
Worcester 10 *Crown Ware [superior earthenware], a spe- 


ciality. 1684 Scenderbeg Redit:, iv. 86 The *Crown-Watch- 
master was posted next the Neister. 17593 A. Murrny 
Gray's-[nn Frat, No. 34 She plays “Crown Whist. 


35. Special combs.: crown-agent, agent for the 
Crown ; in Scotland, ‘an agent or solicitor who, 
under. the Lord Advocate, takes charge of criminal 
proceedings’ (Bell Dict. Sc. Law) ; crown-antler, 
the topmost antler or ramification of a stag’s horn; 
crown-beam, the cross-joint or cross-beam at the 
apex of a pair of brace beams; crown-beard, a 
composite plant of the genus Verbesina, a native of 
America; + crown-benet, ?a benet who has re- 
ceived the tonsure; crown-bone, the bone of 
the ‘crown’ of a whale, see 17 c; crown-eases 
reserved, criminal cases reserved on points of law 
for the consideration of the judges; crown-colony, 
a colony in which the legislation and the ad- 
ministration are under the control of the home 
government; crown-court, the court in which the 
criminal business of an <Assize is transacted, as 
distinguished from the civil court; crown-crane, 
see CRANE 56,1 1; + crown-croacher, for crowit- 
encroacher, one who encroaches on a crown; crown: 


CROWN. 


daisy, the old garden Chrysanthemum, C. corona- 
rium; {crown-day, coronation day ; crown-debt, 
adebt due to the Crown, which has preference over 
all other debts; crown-eater, tr. Germ. Lronen- 
fresser, nickname of the Swiss mercenaries who 
took service with the French; crown-gate, the 
up-stream or head gate of the lock of a canal, 
etc.; terown-gold, gold of the quality of which 
crowns were coined ; crown-graft, a graft inserted 
between the inner bark and the alburnttm ; henee 
crown-grafting ; crown-head, in Draughis, the 
marginal row of the board nearest each player, 
ef. CRown v.113; erown-jewels, the jewels which 
form part of the regalia; erown law, the part of 
the common law which relates to the treatment of 
crimes, the criminal law; crown lawyer, a lawyer 
in the service of the Crown; a lawyer who prac- 
tises in criminal cases; erown living, a church 
living in the gift of the Crown; crown matri- 
monial, a regal crown obtained or claimed throngh 
marriage with the sovereign ; crown-mural, 
t-mure, = Muran crown; crown-net {see 
quot.); erown-palm, Maximiliana Caribea, found 
on some West Indian islands; erown-pigeon = 
crowned pigeon, see CROWNED 6 ; + crown-pin, 2 
pin or stopper to close the top of a hive; crown- 
saw, a kind of circular saw with the tecth on the 
edge of a hollow cylinder, as in a trepan saw, etc. 
(ef. sense 15); erown-sheet, the tipper plate of 
the fire-box of a locomotive; erown-shell, a bar- 
nacle or acorn-shell ; + erown-shorn @., tonsured ; 
crown-side, the portion of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench which has to deal with criminal matters, the 
crown office; crown solicitor, a solicitor who pre- 
pares criminal prosecutions for the Crown; erown- 
sparrow, a sparrow of the American genus Zono- 
frichia, having a conspicuously coloured crown ; 
crown-tax, a tax paid to the Crown; a tribute 
paid by the Jews to the kings of Syria (see quot.); 
t crown-thistle, a species of Thistle, Cavduus 
ertophorus (in some Dicts. erroneously identified 
with CRowN-IMPERIAL 2); erown-tile (sce quot.) ; 
crown-tree, a support for the roof ina coal-minc; 
crown-valve, a dome-shaped valve which works 
over a box with slotted sides; crown-witness, 
a witness for the Crown in a criminal prosecution 
instituted by it. 

3889 Whitaker's Alm. 152 *Crown Agents for the Colo- 
nies, /d7d. 155 Lord Advocate’s Office .. Crown Agent in 
Edinburgh. 1776 G. Srspix Building in Water 4 The 
*Crown- eams..projected from three to five Meet. resg 
Stx J. Batrour in C. Innes Sk. Harly Sc. Mist. (1861) 129 
He hes producit ane testimonial of his order of “crowne- 
bennet. 1992 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts VL. 1 55 A har. 
poon .. struck the fish in the *crown-bone of the head. 
3820 Scorespy Acc, Arctic Reg. 1. 454 The upper-jaw, 
including the ‘crown-bone’, or skull, is bent. 1889 HVhit- 
aker's Alm. 172 *Crown Cases Reserved Court. Judges,— 
The Judges of the High Court of Justice. 1845 Penny 
Cyc?. Supp. 1. 394/t (Colonial Agents) A person called the 
agent-general acts for the *crown colonies; but where there 
is a local legislature the appointment is generally made by 
it. 1889 Whitaker's Alm. 433/x Hong Kong .. the colony 
is a Crown colony. 1587 Mirr, Mag. (N.), ‘Sith stories alt 
doe tell in every age, How these *crowne-croachers come 
to shameful] ends, 1882 Garden 14 Jan. 22/3 All the sorts 
that have chiefly sprung from the *Crown aisy .. have a 
preponderance of white and yellow. 1609 Hevwooo Brit, 
Lroy xvi. xcii, He. .his neere Neece upon his *Crowne-day 
rauisht. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. g15 An assignment 
of a term for years will not protect a purchaser from a 
*crown debt. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. U1. 65 
They demanded the punishment of the ‘German-French ', 
the ‘*crown-eaters’. ¢ 1530 in Gutch Cod/, Cum, II. 287 
For every ounce channge of the golde betwene *corone 
golde and fine golde iiijs. iiijd. xz E, Hatton Aferch, 
Mag. 130 Fine Gold to Crown Gold, is in Value, As x to 
19167. 1727 Braptey Jam. Dict, s.v. Grafting, A *Crown- 

fis very easy to be put in between the Wood and the 
ind of the Tree you would graft upon. 17297-5x Cass. 
Bers Cyci, s.v. Engrafting, *Crown-grafting is when four 
or more grafts are put round the stock, between the bark 
and the rind, somewhat in the manner of a crown. 1649 
Mitton ikon. viii, The queen [was gone] into Holland, 
where she pawned and set to sale the “crown jewels. 1856 
Emrrson Lug, Traits, Ability, Wks. (Bohn) I}. 37 The 
diamond Koh-i-noor, which glitters among their crown 
jewels. 1769 Brackstonr Com, IV, 3 Our *crown-law 
is with justice supposed to be more nearly advanced to per- 
fection. x77 GotpsM. Hist, Eng. IV. xxxvii. (Joddr.) The 
*crown-lawyers received directions to prosecute them for 
a seditious libel, 1872 E. Peacock Afaéel Teron 1. iv. 
66 The small *crown living... was given to him. 1864 Bur. 
TON Sco? Abr. I.iv. 197 Conferring on the Danphin the 
**crown matriinonial’. 7 Short Hist. vii. 378 

Mary's scornful refusal of his {Damley’s] claim of the 
‘crown matrimonial’. .drove his jealousy to madness, 1682 
WHELER Journ. Greece Mm. 264 A Figure, with a *Crown- 
mure, with these Letters about it. 1766 Pexxant Zool, 
(17691 III. 272 The fishermen make use of what is called a 
*crown-net, which is no more than a hemispherical basket, 
open at top and bottom. 164x Best Farm, Bhs, (Surtees) 
62 Make the *crowne-pinne very rownde, and fitte for the 
crowne of the hive. 1563-87 Foxr A. § AY. (1684) ILL. 106° 
The whole *crownshom company bronght to utter shame. 
1768 Biackstone Com, TI. 42 The former in what is 
galled the “crown-side or crown-office; the latter in the 
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plea-side of the court. 1845 Penny Cyct. Supp. I. 1In 
Ireland there are officers called on caleiae Bees 
to each circuit, whose duty it is to get up every case 
for the crown in criminal prosecutions, 1535 CovERnALE 
x Mace. xi. 35 The customes of salt and “crowne taxes, 31611 
Binte 1 Mace. x. 29, I release all the lewes from .. crowne 
taxes. 1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), A *Crown-thisule or 
Friers Crown-thistle, a sort of Herb. 3823 P. Nictio.son 
Pract, Build, Gloss. s.v. Tile, Plane-tiles and *Crown.tiles 
are of a rectangular form. 1816 J. Hopcsos in J. Raine 
Ment, (1857) 1. 18 The roof was supported by “crown-trees 
-.ofwood., 1851 GREENWELL Coul-frade Terms Vorthumb, 
§ Durh, 20 Crowntrees are best made of larch, as being 
most durable. 1892 Daily Mews 21 Apr. 5/4 ‘The roof of 
a seven-feet seam of coal required to he supported by what 
are called ‘crown trees’, 1839 Dickens 7. 7tvo Crtses MW 
v, You were very sound, Syd, in the matter of those’ crown 
witnesses to-day, 


Crown (kraun), 7! Forms: a. 3 euruno-n, 
coruneé-n, 4-5 coroune-n, corone-n, (4 coroun , 
§corowne-n. 8. 2-3 erune-n, 3-3 croune-n, 
(3 crouni, -y‘. 4-3 eron.e, 4-6 croune, (5 
kroun’, 5-7 crowne, 7- crown. 7%. pple. 2-3 
icruned, -et, 3 curund, eorund, 4 corouned, 
-de, erund, crond, 4-3 coroned, -de, -d, eround, 
yerouned, 5 coronyd, corowned, i-‘eronyd, i-, 
y-)crowned, -yd. [MEE. crousne-2, carlier CPUC, 
syncopated from corwie-2, coroune-n, a. AFr. 
coruner, corouner, = OF. coroner, from 13th « 
couronner i—1., coroindre, f. coréna crown.] 

1. ¢rans. To place a crown, wreath, or garland 
upon the head of (a person’, in token of vietory or 
honour, or as a decoration, cte.; to adorn with the 
aurcole of martyrdom, virginity, etc. Also, ¢o 
crown the head, or the brows (of a person). 

e1r7g Lamb, Hom, 121 Mid pornene crune his heaued 
wes ieruned. ¢x2g0 //ali Acid. 47 Pu ne schalt beon 
icrunet bute pu beo asailzet, for godd wole cruni be. ¢ 1300 
Cursor M. 25368 (Cotton Galba) He pat victori may gete 
sall be corond [with] wirschippes grete. 1382 Wren 
2 Tim, ii. 5 He that stryueth..schal not be crowned, no but 
he schal fi3t lawfully. ¢ 1385 Cuaccer 2. G. HH’. Prob. 242 
This noble quene, Corouned with white, and clothed al in 
frene. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb. ii. 5 He schuld be cround 
with palme. 1483 Cath, Angel. 84 To Crowne, aureolare. 
1590 Suaks. Affds, N. u.i, 27 But she .. Crownes hin with 
flowers, and makes him all her ioy. 161 Hossus Leviath, 
Ml. xxxv. 219 Hee was crowned in scorn with a crown of 
thornes, 171% STEELE Sfect. No. 143 ? 1 Sitting. crowned 
with Roses in order to make our Entertainment agreeable 
tous. 1840 THirtwait Greece VII. 255 Many even crowned 
themselves before the act, as for a joyful solemnity. 1879 
J. Yonuunter Aleestis 11g That I should crown my lead, 
and feast and sing. 

b. ¢ransf. of things. 

1385 Cuaverr £. G17, Prol, 219 As the dayseye I. 

coronnede is with white levys lite. /d/d. 532. 
¢. To reward or honour (a work of art) with 


aprize. [After F. couronner] 

1885 Lal! Mall G. 10 Feb. 5/2 M. Wanters’s book, which 
was crowned’ by the Royal Academy of Belgium. 

2. spec. To invest with the regal crown, and 
hence with the character and dignity of a king or 
niling prince. Often with complemental object, fo 
crown king, formerly fo hing. 

€ 1290.5. ug. Leg. 1. 384/256 Yor-to clopi_ him ase an heizh 
kyng, and Gaunieiiin with golde. 31297 R. Grove. (1724) 
383 Wyllam.. let hym crouny to Kynge. cx3eg £. #. 
Allit, P. A. 415 He..Corounde me quene in blysse to brede. 
31393 Gower Conf. HII. 207 He..was coroned king. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 13646 He was coroned to kyng. 1470 HARD- 
Inc Chron. |, v, Yo tyme that Kynges of Englande after- 
ward Should coroned bee. 1598 Suaxs. 2 //en. VA, 1. i. 48 
And Crowne her Queene of England. 1678 Wasiey H’ond. 
Lit. World v. i. $75 466/1 Uenry the fifth ..went to Rome 
to be Crowned Emperour by Pope Paschalis the second, 
1780 FE. Perroner Hymn, All hail the power of Jesu's 
vame i, Bring forth the royal diadem, ‘lo crown Him Lord 
of All.” 1845S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1.83 If the em- 
peror desired to be crowned there. 

b. by extension. 

1601 SHaxs, Zwwe/, M. i. iv. 154 We wil bring the deuice 
to the bar and crowne thee fora finder of madinen. 1606 — 
Tr. & Cr. 1. iii, 142 Achilles, whom Opinion crownes The 
sinew, and the fore-hand of our Hoste. 

ec. To establish as king or sovereign, to enthrone. 


Usually fig. 
1596 ea x Men, IV, um. i. 217 She will ..on_your 


Eyelids Crowne the God of Sleepe. x6x1 Braum. & Fr. 
Philaster iu, ii, Till He crown a silent sleep upon my eye- 
lid, Making me dream. . ’ 

3. fig. (the ‘crown’ being somcthing immaterial.) 

exx7§ Lam. fiom. 129 Ure drihten hine crunede mid 
blisse. @1340 Hampote Psalter v. 15 Lord as wip a sheld 
of bi goed will bou hes corounde vs. | 1382 Wyciir /sa. xxii, 
18 Crounende he shal crowne thee with tribulacioun. 1576 
Fremine Panopl. Epist. 57 Clawebackes, which crowne him 
with commendation. 1593 Suaxs, 2 /fex, VI, 1. ii. 71 To 
be a Queene, and Crown’d with infamie. 16xr Biste /’s. 
viii. 5 Thou.. hast crowned him with glory and honour, 
3727 Dr For Syst. Magic. i. (1840) 18 Wisdom crowns no 
man now, except it be with the rage and malice of enemies, 
with poverty and insult. 1846 Trencu Mffrac. ii. (r862) 124 
There a strong faith is crowned and rewarded. 

tb. sfec. To reward, remunerate. Odés. 

¢146x Paston Lett. No. 429 11.74 It is tyme to crone your 
old officers, 

4. Also predicated of the crown, wreath, aureole, 
honour, reward, cte.: To cover as a crown does. 

1697 Davoren Wire. Georg. 1. 50 A double Wreath shall 


CROWN. 


crown our Cacsar's Brows, 1764 Gotps. Trav. 11 Eternal 
blessings crown my earliest frends. 

5. To surmount (something) with. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 379 Thi walles. with brik thou 
must corone A foote aboute, and sumdel promynent. 1610 
Suaks, Temp. 1. i. 80 Who .. with each end ‘of thy blew 
bowe do'st crowne My boskie acres, 1798 Ferriar (lnustr. 
Sterne, Hug. Hist. 247 We crown the artificial mound with 
the shivered donjon, 1871 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. (1876) 
1V. 68 The ancient mound of the East Anglian Kings was 
now crowned by a castle of the Norman type. 

6. Of a thing: To occupy the head or summit 
of (a thing) as a crown does, usually so as to add 
beauty or dignity; to forma erowning ornament to. 

1746-7 Hervey Aledit. 11818) 184 Ve verdant Woods, that 
crown our hills, and are crowned yourselves with leafy 
honours. 1845 M. Patrison £ss. (1889) 1. 17 ‘Whe church of 
St. Genoveva. .crowned a height al no great distance. 1858 
Hawtuornr /r. & Jt. Srads. 1, 260 Perugia appeared before 
ns, crowning a mighty hill, 1862 Miss Pratt Flower, 77. 
I}E. 183 Corolla with two ears..which remain and crown the 
fruit, 1874 MickLeTuwaite Med. Par. Churches 129 The 
canopy must crown the altar, not conceal it. 1886 Mrs. 
Kio. Cappy Footsteps Jeanne D'lve 2 3 Her statue crowns 
a public fountain. 

b. passtre. To be crowned wth, rarely éy. 

(In the passive 5 and 6 are scarcely separable.) 

1816 J. Smit Panorama Ne. & Art tl, 152 These [towers] 
. Are ey ae with fine pinnacles, 1848 Rickman 
elrchit. 50 ‘The walls are crowned hy a parapet, 1856 
EY Stat & Pad. ii, (2858) 120 When every hill was 
crowned with a flourishing town or village. 1858 Frud, RK. 
slgric, Soc, XIX... 485 The root is crowned by a unft of 
leaves, 

7. To adorn the surface of anything) <7 what 
is beautiful, rich, or splendid. Usually passive. 

1697 Drvpen } Yee. ast. v.57 Where. .Vales with Violets 
once were crown'd., 1704 Poru ‘astorals, Spring 99 ‘The 
tnrf with rural daintics shall be crown'd. 1764 Gotnsm. 
Trav. 45 Ve glittering towns, with wealth and splendour 
crown'd. 

8. To fill to overilowing, or till the foam rises 
like a crown above the brim. 

1605-31 [sce Crowxen 4]. 

1697 Dxvorn Virg, Past. v. 108 Two Goblets will I crown 
with sparkling Wine, /éfd., Georg. 1. 208 ‘To, -sqneese the 
Combs with Golden Liquor crown'd. 1702 Reve. Baill. V1, 
315 Stand about with your glasses full crown'd. 1709 Prior 
Poems, Lians Carvel, The Bowls were crown'd. .and Healths 
went round. 1807 Ronnsox A rchvol, Graca i. iv. 205. 
1887 Moxris Odyss. 1.152 ‘Vhe serving-lads were crowning 
with drink each bowl and cnp. 

9. fig. To put the copestone to, to add the finish. 
ing touch to, to complete worthily. 72 ¢rocwn all: 
as the finishing touch, which confirms and surpasses 
everything previous. 

1606 Suaks. 1. §& Cre av. «. 224 The end crownes all, 
And that old common Arbitrator, ‘Sime, Will one day end 
it, x6rr — Hint. 7. v. it, 48 There might you haue beheld 
one Toy crowne another. 1613 -- //ex. 1777, v. v. 59 No 
day without a deed to Crowne it. 1659 B. Harris Parrral's 
fron Age 153 The end crowns the work ; and it serves for 
nothing, to have well begun, nnless we finish so too. 1665 
Sin T. Herserr raz. (1677) 125 ‘Vo crown all, a Rook.. 
was Iaid upon his Coffin, ¢ 1707 in Maidment Sc. Pasguils 
(1868) 374 If the crafty old Peer. . Designs to crown all by a 
finishing trick. 172g Porn Odyss. 1. 326 Meditate my doom, 
to crown their joy. 1741 Surxstoxr Judgment of Hercules 
453 Let manhood crown what infancy inspir’d. 1846 TRENCH 
Alirac. xviii, (1862) 291 This work of grace and power 
crowned the day of that long debate. 31850 W. Irvine 
Goldsmith i. 30 Ordered a bottle of wine to crown the re- 
past. 1871 Biackin “our Phases i. 92 ‘Fo crown alt..man 
atone..can mould the emitted voice into articulate speech. 


10. To honour or bless with a successful con- 
summation or issue ; to bring (efforts, wishes, etc.) 


to a successful and happy consummation. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. vv. Wks. 1856 I. 138 For- 
tune crown your hrave attempt. 1610 SuaKs. 7p. U1. i. 69 
© heauen..crowne what I professe with kinde enent. 1639 
Four /foly War w. xxvii. (1840) 167 Inconsiderate pro- 
Jects..if crowned with success, have been above censure. 
1697 Drvoen Mirg. Past. it. 137 Let Pollio's fortune crown 
his full desires. 1766 GotnsM, Mic. Hx, The hours we 
pass with happy prospects in view are more pleasing than 
those crowned with fruition. 1870 E, Peacock Ralf Skirl. 
I}. 195 Success did not immediately crown his efforts. an 
Moriry Diderot 1. 31 His wishes should be crowned, if he 
could procure the consent of his family. 

ll. To bless, amplify, or endow with honour, 


dignity, plenty, cte. Now foefir. 

1535 Coveroate 7s. Ixiv. 1x ‘Thou crownest the yeare 
[Wyetir schalt_blesse to the croune of the 3er] with thy 
good, and thy footsteppes droppe fatnesse. 1577 B, Goocr, 
Heresback's Husb, \. (1586) 3, Beseeching God .. that he 
wyll crowne the yeere with his plenteousnesse. 161 Brere 
Fcclus. xix. 5 He that resisteth pleasures, crowneth his life. 
1697 Drvvex Virg. Past. 1v. 78 No God shall crown the 
Board, nor Goddess bless the Bed, /éfd, vu. 57 Come.. 
crown the silent Hours, and stop the rosy Morn. 1863 Ww. 
Puttiies Speeches xi.252 High purposes which crowned his 
life. 

IT. Technical senscs, 

$12. ¢rans. To mark (a person) with the tonsure 
as a sign of admission to the state of a cleric. Ods. 

exzgo Beket 557 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 122 A bonde-man .. 
schal nou3t with-oute is louerdes lene no3zwere i-crouned, 
beo. 1393 Lanct, P. PZ. C. vi. 56 Clerkes bat aren crouned. 

13. In Draughis or Checkers, to make (a piece. 
that reaches the opponent’s ‘crown-hcad’ or mar- 
ginal linc of squares) into a ‘king’ which can move 


forward or backward. 
This is done by placing on it another piece already off 


CROWN. 


the board, or when the pieces are marked with a crown or 
other distinguishing mark on one side, by turning this up so 
as to rine the ‘crown’. 

1850 Bohn's Handbk. Games, He is..made a King hy hav- 
ing another piece put on, which is called crowning him, 1863 
Hoyle's Games Modernized, Dranghts 266 When the men 
of either opponent have made their way to the opposite end 
of the board .. they receive increased power : they are then 
‘crowned’. .. Thus crowned the piece may be moved back- 
wards as well as forwards. 


14. Naut. To crown a knot: to form into a sort 
of knot by interweaving the strands of the rope so 
as to prevent untwisting. 

1848 G. Diporecompe sirt of Rigging 44 Crowning or 
Finishing a Wall-Knot. 

15. Alidit, To effect a lodgement upon (ns upon 
the covcred way in a siege}, by sapping upon a 
glacis near the crest. Webster 1864. 

III. 16. 70 crown in (intr.): to subside and 
fall in as a crust over an intcrior hollow. 

1880 D. C. Murray Life's Atonement 11. iii. 78 The land 
had given way and..fallen into the hollow left by some 
disused coal-mine—had crowned-in the country people say. 


+ Crown, 2.2 Oés. exc. dial, [Back-formation 
from CROWNER2, coroner.] ¢rans. To hold a 


coroncr's inquest on, 

1602 Carew Cornwall (1769) 112 b, Possesseth sundry large 
privileges .. to wit .. crowning of dead persons, laying of 
arrests, and other Admirall nights. c¢ 1630 Rispon Sur7. 
Devon § 215 (1810) 224 If any man die. .in the forest, the 
coroner of Lidford shall crown him. 1673 Par. Keg. /lartle- 
pool in R. E. C. Waters Parish Registers feng. 62 Tho. 
Smailes was buryed and crowned by a jury of 12 men, and 
John Harrison supposed to murder ae 1888 in IV. 
Somerset Word-bk, 

Crown, arch. pa. pple. of Crow v. q.v. 

+Crow'nacle. Os. (Cf. Coronacie.) = 
Coronat 3, the head of a spear or lance. 

1460 Lydeaus Disc.(Vercy Fol.) 983 Either smote on others 
shield the while With crownackles that were of stecle [ed. 
Kaluza 976 With coronals stif and stelde Fiber smitte ober 
in be scheld.} 

Crownair, -ar, var. CROWNER, coroner. 

Crow'nal, 53. Oés. or arch. Also erowncl. 
[A phonetic variant of CoronaL, also corounal, 
cronal.) A coronet; a garland or wreath for the 
head ;=CorRoNAL 5d. t, 2. 

c1soo Lancelot 59 Thar was the flour..Whclosing gane 
the crownel for the day. 1513 Dovctas cE aeis vu. ii 111 
Hir crownell [covonaen) picht wyth mony precius stane. 
1819 SHELLEY Ode -lssertors of Liberty v, Vind, bind every 
brow, With crownals of violet, ivy, and pine, 1865 5S. 
Evans Bro. Fabian 81, I would melt yon crownal into 
chessmen. 

Crow'nal, «. rare. [Scc prec.) = Cononar a. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XIV. 256 Iler departure placed the 
crownal rays Of England's throne upon the house which now 
. «Wears... Its diadem upon an honest brow. 

+ Crownation. Oés. A by-form of Coroxa- 
TION, assimilated to Crown. 

1530 Lp. Rerners Arts. Lyt., Bryt, (1814) 542 To make 
purucyaunce for Arthurs crownacion. c1ssgo AS. Corp. 
Chr. Coll, Camb, No. 105. 235 The crownation of king 
Edwarde VI..anno 1546. 1604 Vestry ks, (Surteesi 140 
For ringing upon 1be crownation day, lijs. 4d. 

Crowned kruund), pf/. a. [f. Crows v.! and 
5b. + -¥D.] 

1. Invested with a crown or with royal dignity. 

¢1230 Jali Meid.7 To beo cwenicrunet.. ¢ 1325 Song Deo 
Gratias a1 in #, FE. P.(1862) 129 Almyhti corteis crouned 
kyng. 1393 Lanci. P. Pe. C. wv. 257 Were ech a kyng 
ycoroned. ¢ 1430 Lvpc. Bochas u. i. (1554) 41 b, The rudenes 
of a crowned asse. 2611 Snaxs. Wint, 7. y. tii 5 You.. 
With your Crown'd Brother. 1661 Boye Style of Serb 
fa 213 Crowned vice. 1695 Luttarte Brief Rel. (1857) 
IIL. 426 As if she were a crowned head. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s 
Trav, (1760) 11. 163 Crowned heads, and even popes them- 
selves have stood in awe of it. 18... Camesett Men of 
Engl. vii, We're the sons of sires who baffled Crowned 
and mitred tyranny. 

2. Surmounted by a crown or the figure of one. 

1865 Act 8 Eliz. c. 12 §2 The Queen’s Highness Seal of 
Lead, having the Portcullis crowned engraved on the one 
Side, 1633 T, Starroro /'ac. /776. iv. (1821) 265 The Harpe 
Crowned, being the Armes of.. Ireland, 1836 J. M. Gasket 
in 4/0. Comnt, 30 June, To make the Constitution what Mr, 
Canning called a crowned republic. 1872 R. Extis Catudtnus 
Ixiv. 345 Troy's crown'd city. 

+3. Constemmate, perfect ; sovereign. Oéds. 

¢1386 Craucer Sgr’s. 7.518 Al Innocent of his corouned 
malice. 1621 URTON Anat. Mel. u. v. u. iii. 386 "Tis 
a crowned medicine which must be kept in secret. 

4. Brimming, brim-full, nbundant, bountcous. 

1605 CHarmMan Ad/ Fools in Dodsley O. Pé. (ae) IV. 186 
He shall..carouze one crowned cup To all these ladies 
health, 1632 Smetey 7rasfor ut. ii, And in your crowned 
tables, And hospitality, will you murder him ? J 

5. Having a crown or top; usually qualified, as 


high-, low-crowned, 

1665 Sir T. Ilexsext Trav. (1677) 376 An antick sort of 
hat which is high crown'd. 1778 Westev Let. in ‘T'yerman 
Bc (2871) III. 277 Any woman, who wears either ruffles or 
a igh crowned cap. 1801 W. F. Cotte //ist. Eng. Lit. 
% . low-crowned hat of Flemish beaver. 

. Having a crown-like excrescence, tuft, etc., on 
the head or top; crested. Often a specific designa- 
tion in Nat. Hist., e.g. Crowned or Crown-pigeon, 
Goura coronata. — 

1698 T. Frocrer Nelat, Vey. 65 Another sort of Fmiit, 
which .. seems to have the crown'd Head of aclove. 1776 
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Witnerinc Brit, Plants (1796) 11, 285 Bupleuruin .. frnit 
e p-shaped, bulging, small, not crowned. 1779 Forrest 

‘oy. N. Guinea 95 One of my crowned pigeons escaped. 
80a Binctey Anim, Brog, (1813) 11. 22 ie wings of the 
Crowned Pigeons are armed with an horny excrescence. 
1848 Stark Elem. Nat. fist. 1. 54 Cebus cirrifer .. The 
Crowned Sapajou. 


7. Having a crown: in various senses of the sb. 
Crowned work (Fort.) =CRowNwork qv, 
1884 Jerreries Ked Deer iv. 70 Crowned heads and 


forked heads are still spoken of when the antler forks, or 
when the points draw together in the outline of a crown. 

Crowner ! (kraunaz).  [f. Crown a, +-ER.] 

1. One who crowns: in various senscs of the vb. 

1440 I'romp. Paryv. 105 Crownere, or corownere, coro- 
nator, 1617 Fretcner Mad Lover v, i, Oh, fair sweet 
goddess, queen of loves..Crowner of all happy nights. 1660 
Rurney Keépé. Awpov (1661) 15 He.. is the holy Anointer, 
the Crowner himself. 1860 Pusey Min, Proph. 564 He who 
wa to be .. the sure Foundation and Crowner of the whole 
building. ; 

2, The crowning act. 

1840 R. Dana a Oe xxvii. 92 That “sg night we 
slipped our cables, as a crowner to our fun ashore. 1860 
O. W. Hotmes Aste V. xxv, Wal, ifthata'n't the craowner ! 

3. A fall on the crown of the head. 

1861 W. Metvitte Good for Nothing wu. xxvi. 201 
A ‘crowner’ for John, whose horse goes shoulder deep into 
a hole. 1879 Fokses in Daily News 28 June 3'7 "The 
inevitable fate of the rider is an imperial crowner, with, as 
like as not, his horse on the top of him. 

+ Crowner 2, 04s. exc.dial, Also 5 Sc. -ar.e, 
-air, 5-6 -ar, 6 -ere. [A popular by-forin of 
Coroner, assimilated to Crown, and corresp. to 
the med.L. form coréndtor: cf. CRowN v.*) 

1. =Coroner, (Now only dialcctal, or with 


allusion to the passage in //antlet.) 

c1g2zg Wvxtoun Cron. viii. xxiv. 120 Til Elandonan his 
crownare past, For til arest mysdoaris pare. 1487 Act 3 
flen, Vl, c. 2 The crowner upon the viewe of the body 
dede shuld inquire of hym..that had don that deth or 
murder, 1§77 Ilakrison #agland 11. iv. (1877) 1. 102 
There are .. crowners, whose dutie is 10 inquire of such as 
come to their death by violence. 1602 Suaxs, /lamt.v. 
i. 4 The Crowner hath sate on her, and finds it Christian 
buriall. 78/7. 24 Other. But is this law? Co. I marry 
ist, Crowners Quest Law. 1667 Pervs Diary (1877) V. 166 
Find the Crowner’s jury sitting. 1823 Byron Yuan x1, 
xvii, As soon as ‘ Crowner's quest‘ allow'd. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Shiri, 1. 192 The crowner would be gettin’ to hear 
on it. 

2. Se. He who had command of the troops 


raised in onc county. Improperly for colonel. 

1639 Battin Letters (1775) 1. 164 Renfrew had chosen 
Montgomery their crowner. 1654 Nico.t. Diary (1836) 
125 A.. feast, prepared by the Toun of Edinburgh for him 
[Monk] and his speciall crowneris. 1873 Burton //is?. 
Scot. VI. Ixxi. 249 A few trained officers, the most im- 
portant among whom was Crowner or Colonel Gun. 

+Crow'net. 04s. [A by-form of Coronet, 
Cronet, which in its phonctic history followed the 
change of coroune to CRown.] = COuOoNET. 

1, =CoroneT 1, 2, 

1400 Rom. Rose 3203 Rounde enviroun hir crownet Was 
fulle of riche stonys frett. c1430 Lvoa. A/fn. /oems (1840) 
6 Withe crouneites of gold. 1538 Letaxp /tin. I. 17 
There lyith on the North side of the High Altare Henry 
Erle of Lancaster, withowt a Crounct. 1606 Suaxs, 7. 4 
Cr. Prol. 6 The Princes .. Sixty and nine that wore Their 
Crownets Regall. 1613 Purcnas /rlertintage vin. vi. 638 
With n crownet of Feathers. 1842 ia Hunt Palfrey v. 
139 King Edward with his crownet on, Sits highest. 

ge. 1606 Suaxs. nt. & Cl. iv. xii. 27 Whose Bosome was 
my Crownet, my chiefe end. 

2. Applicd toa ‘head’ of flowers (=CoRronet 
7 a), or the leafy ‘head ’ of a tree. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1, viii. 15 In the middest of those 
small Burres there groweth forth as it were a little Crownet. 
16ax G, Saxovs Ovid's Met. xv. (1626) 314 A nest... Vpon 
the crownet of a trembling Palme. 

3. The lowcst part of a horse’s pastern, or the tuft 
of hair on thls part; =Coronet 5. Cf. Croner 4. 

1616 BuLLokar, Crowne?, a little crowne, also a part of a 
horse hoofe, 1635 Markuam Fasth/ull Farrier (1638) 97 
With tbis Salve... annoynt tbe crownets of the Horses 
hoofes. 1725 Lond, Gas, No. 6348/3 A bay Mare, with a 
Crownet upon her near Leg behind. 

4. =Corner sé! 4, 

1614 Manknam Cheap Jiusd. 1. Ixxv.(1668) 69 Raise up the 
skin with a crownet, and put in a plate of Lead, 

Crown-gate, -gold, etc. : see Crown 35. 

Crow'n-gla:ss. A kind of glass composed of 
silica, potash, and lime (withont lead or iron), 
made in circular sheets by blowing and whlrling. 

It is the sort commonly used in Great Britain for windows, 
and the best quality is used in combination with flint glass 
to render dioptric instruments achromatic, A 

1706 Puitirs (ed. Kersey), Crowa-g/ass, the finest sort of 
Glass for Windows, 1718 Pec phtiker No, 95. 283 A ir 
Barber ,. had above Fifty Shillings Worth of Crown-Glass 
demolished, 1758 Dottonp in PA, Trans, L. 740 The 
crown glass seems to diverge the light rather the least of 
the two. 1807 T. THomson Chemt. (ed. 3) II. 508 Crown- 
glass is made without lead. It is therefore much lighter 
than flint-glass. 188: Avery Man his own Mechanic § 1678 
Crown glass is circular in form with a thick lump called a 
hull’s-eye in the centre, 


Crow'n Imperial. 

1, The crown of an emperor, esp. ns distinguished 
from a king’s crown, 

3342 Unate Erasin. Apophth, 1. $164. 136), [Diogenes] | 
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takyng no lesse pride and glorie of his libertee .. then 
Alexander did of his kyngdome, and croune Emperiall. 

2. A handsome species of Fritillary (Aritil/aria 
Imperialts), a nattve of Levantine regions, cnlti- 
vated in English gardens: it bears a number of 
pendent flowers collected into a whorl round a 


terminal leafy tuft. 

161r Suaks. Wint. 7. 1. ili. 125 Bold Oxlips, and The 
Crowne Imperiall. 1625 B. Jonson Pan's Anniversary 
Wks. (ed. Rtldg.) 643/1 Bright crown imperial, kingspear, 
holyhocks. 1816 Kirksy & Sp. Entomol.i1843) 11. 147 The 
conspicuous white nectaries of the Crown Imperial. 

3. Arch, (See quot.) 

1861 Beresy. Horr Eng, Cathedr. 19th C. 244 Thereisa 
form of spire peculiar to the northern part of our island .. I 
mean the Crown Imperial, or collection of ribs springing 
from the four angles, or from the four angles and four cen- 
tral points of a square tower, arching over like the crown 
from which the name is derived and meeting in a point from 
which a spire or spirelet springs. 

Crowning (krawnin), v4/. sb. [f. Crown 2] 

1. The action of placing a crown on thc head ; 


coronation. 

a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. J1om, 207 Ich bide be. .bi be pornene 
crununge. ¢1300 //avelok 2948 The feste of bis coruning 
Lasie..Fourtidawes. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 5376 Tocome to 
the coronyng of be kyde lord. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W.deW. 
1531) 253 With the crownynge [of Christ] and other tur- 
mentes. a1667 Cowtey Alegy Anacreon 52 The Pomp 
of Kings.. At their Crownings. 1868 Freeman Jorvr. 
Cong. (1876) II. x. 513 The walls which beheld their crown- 
ing beheld also their burial. 

+b. Asa date: =Rcign. 

1258 Eng. Proclam. tien. Fi1, In pe twoandfowertizpe 
jeare of vre cruninge. 1297 R. GLovc. (1726) 440. 

+ 2. Tonsurc. Oés. 

1393 Lanai. P. Pi, C. 1.86 Maisters and doctors, Pat han 
cure vnder cryst and crownynge in tokne. 

3. Consummation ; completion, fulfilment. 

1598 Cuarman /étad u. 304 Let two or three, that by 
themselves advise, Faint in Ae crowning: 3857 Heavy- 
sece San (1869) 367 A Power that stands between My pur- 
pose rnd its crowning. 1890 Br. Stusas Primary Charge 
55 They are the very crowning of the sin of schism, 
the forcible rending of the mystical body of the Lord. 

4. Naut. (Sce qnot.) 

1769 Fatcoxex Dict. Marine, Crowning, the finishing 
pan of a knot made on the end of a ro It is performed 

y interweaving the ends of the. .strands .. so as they may 
not become. .untwisted, ; 

5. A structure that forms the crown of anything. 

1904 Collect Voy. (Cburch.) II}. 122/r The. . Row of Seats 
reaches, with its Crowning or Ornaments, to the.. Roof. 

6. The highest part of an arched or convex 
surface. Crowning in: subsidence of an over- 
arching surface. Cf. Crown v. 16. 

1888 Daily News 4 July 5/2 The ‘crowning in’ or subsi- 
dence of the land is a common enough occurrence in the 
mining districts. 

7. attrib, 

1829 Sovtucy Ad for Love, On the Crowning-day ..A 

ay procession take..their way. 1871 Freeman //ist, Ess. 

er. f. Vili. 211 Ie chose Soissons for his crowning-place. 


Crowning, ///.a. [f. Crown v. +-1ne 2] 

1. That crowns, or bestows a crown. 

1611 Biste fsa. xxiii, 8 Who hath taken this counsell 
against Tyre the crowning citie [1885 A. V. margin, that 
giveth crowns]. A 

2. That forms the crown or acmc; completing, 
consummating; highest, most perfect. . 

1651 Cromwait Lett. 4 Sept. The dimensions of this mercy 
are above my thought. It is for aught I know a crowning 
mercy. 1746-7 Ilervey AMedft, (1818) 62 Ileaven’s last, 
best, nnd crowning gift. 1862 Stantey Jew. Ch. (1877) I. 
xiv, 270 The crowning event of this period. 1867 A, Barry 
Sir C. Barry it 49 The crowning cornice. 1895 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 386 This last act, or crowning folly. ' 

3. Rising into a crown or rounded summit; 
nrching. 

1761 Lond. Mag. XXX. 7 No pavement should be laid 
crowning. 1886 os S. Morse Yap. Jlomes i. 28 They are 
brought to.a uniform level, but crowning slightly, ~that is, 
the centre is a little higher than the sides. 


Crown-land, crow'nland. 

1. (crow'n-Ja‘nd.) Land belonging to the Crown, 
of which the revenue belongs to the reigning 
sovereign, Mostly in pl. crown-dands, the estates 
of the crown. 

a162g Core in Gutch Coll, Cur. 1. 122 Custody Lands, 
anciently termed the Crown Lands, answered in tbe Pipe. 
1647 Ciarenpon //rst. Red, 1. (1843) 2/2 Selling the crown- 
lands, creating peers for money. 1647 Crasuaw Steps to 
Temple 82 Our crown-lands lie above. 1777. Roaextsox 
Hist, Atner. vt (1783) IIL. 17 By their stated labour the 
crown-lands were cultivated. 1 Freeman Norm, Cong. 
(1876) II, App. 563 The estates of the dissolved houses had 
become crown-land. 

2. (crownland=G. kronland.) The name of 
the great administrative provinces of the Axstro- 
Hungarian monarchy. 

Crown law, living, etc. : sce Crown 35. 

Crow'nless, a. [f. Crown sé. +-Less.] With- 
out a crown. 

1818 Mitwan Sanwor 322 The Crown'd are crownless, 
kingdomless the Kings. @ 1845 Hoop Retrospective Review 
x, The crownless hat, ne’er deem d an ill, : 

Crow'nlet, st. [f. Crown s3.+-LET.] A little 
or tiny crown. 

1805 Scott Last Minstr. vy. ti, The chief, whose antique 
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crownlet long Still sparkled in the feudal song. 1858 Car- 
ULE Predk, Gt. (1865) UL. vt ii. 141 English crowns, Hano- 
verian crownlets, 

Crow‘nling. vare. [f. Crown sé, + -Lina.] 
A scion of the crown, a prince. 

1884 Tennyson Jtecket un. iii, As to the young crownling 
himself. .had I fathered him I bad given him more of the 
rod than the sceptre, 

+Crow'nment. O4s. Forms: 3-3 corone-, 
3 croune-, 4 coron-, 4-6 corown(e)ment. 
[ME. a. F. corunement (now couronnement), with 
phonetic change as inCrowy.] Coronation. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 433 Of be kynge's crounement in 
fix] ere. ¢1330 R. Bruane Chron. (1810) 35 S. Donstan 

isshop was at his coronment. ¢14g0 A/frour Salnactoun 
2391 3¢ haf herd last tofore of cristis corovnement. ¢1470 
Harpine Chron. 1. iv, This stone .. On whiche y* Scottish 
Kynges wer brechelesse set At their coronomente. 1592 
Wyriey Armorfe 120 That th’ youthfull Regent, Should 
haue some news against his corwnment. 

Crown office. a. The office in which was 
transacted, at certain stages, the busincss of the 
Crown side of the King’s Bench, ze. criminal 
business and husiness relating to the prerogative 
writs of mandamus, gvo warranto,and prohibition. 
It is now a department of the Central Office of the 
High Court of Justice. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 700 A Clarke or 
Officer in the Kings Bench, whose function is to frame 
+» Indictments against .. offenders .. called Clarke of 
the Crowne office. 1736 C. Forn in Szui/t's Lett. (1768) 
IV. x61, I indicted him in the crown-office, the terror of the 
low people. 1842 Cantty Practice Il. 30 The Master 
of the Crown Office transacts a considerahle portion of 
business on the Crown or criminal side of the Court. 

b. In Chancery: The office in whitch the Great 
Seal is, for most purposes, affixed. It has absorbed 
other Chancery offices which supervised the sealing 
of certain documents, ¢.2. the Petty Bag office, 
from which issucd writs for parliamentary elections. 
The Crown office now transacts all that remains of 
the common law business of the Chancery. 

1863 H. Cox Justi, 1. viii. 111 All elections. take place 
by virtue of writs issued out of the Crown-office in Chancery. 

2z Anson Law § Cust. Const. 1. 149 It is in the Crown 
Office in Chancery that the Great Seal is, for most pur- 
poses, affixed. 

Crown-paper. 

1. A size or make of paper watermarked with 
the figure of a crown. 

1630 J. Tayior (Water: P.) [Vés. (NJ, And may not dirty 
socks from off the feet From thence be turn‘d to a crowne- 
paper sheet? 1807 Opre Lecd. Art iv. (1848) 323 Writing 
upon crown, double elephant, or foolscap paper. 

+2. «A paper containing five shillings’ worth. Ods. 

1672 Cottixs in Rigaud Corr. Se. Alen pa) I. 201 To 
manage the Farthing Office, to deliver out ali, that are 
coined. .in crown-papers ready tied up. 

Crown-piece, crow‘npiece. 

1. (crown-piece.) = Crown 8 b; in modern use 
applied to the large silver coin of the value of five 
shillings. 

1648 Venice Looking-glass 10 He drew out an halfe crown 
peece. 1710 STEELE /atler No. 245 P2 A Crown-Piece 
with the Breeches. 1773 Westey Fred. 14 May, Holes 
larger than a crown-piece. 1844 Diexens A/ard. Chaz. iv, 
Such a trifling loan as a crown piece, 

2. (crow'npiece.) A piece that forms the crown 
or top of anything. 

1794 W. Fenton Carriages (1801) II. 137 The Head Stale 

rownpiece is a Strap..on the top of the horse’s head. 

Crow'n-post. The middle post of a trnssed 
roof, which supports the crown of the roof; the 
king-post. 

1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 122 Crown-post, is that 
Post, which (in some Buildings) stands upright in the middle 
+ «It is also call’d a King-piece. | 1703 Moxon Alech. Exerc. 
1sg Crown Post.. Also the King-Piece, or Joggle- Piece. 
1806 Grecory Dict. Arts § Se. 1. 460. 1823 P, Ntcnotson 
Pract. Build, 221. . 

Crown prince. [tr. Ger. Lronprinz, Da. 
kronprinds, Du. kroonprins, Sw. kronprins, etc.] 
The prince who is hcir-apparent or designate to a 
sovercign throne, es. in Germany and the Northern 
European countries, Ilence Crown-pri'‘nceship ; 
Crown princess, the wife of a crown prince. 

1791 Ann. Reg. 38 The Crown prince was absent by in- 
disposition. | 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 462/1 The king and 
the crown prince [of Prussia] were for some time with this 
corps. 1842 /bid. XXIV. 397/1 The Swedish troops were 
led by the crown-prince [Bernadotte]. 1863 An. Kee. 178 
The Crown Princess of Prussia(Princess Royal of England) 
celebrated her birthday by laying the foundation-stone of a 
new church. 1889 A. Lane Prince Prigio xviii. 139 He 
refused to..restore Prigio to his crown-princeship ! © A/od. 
Newsp. Crown Prince of Roumania, of Japan, of Siam. 

+Crown-rash. Oés. [f. Crown sd. + Rast; 
cf. Ger. kronrasch.] A particular quality of rash 
or woollen stuff. 

1910 Lond, Gaz. No. 4781/1 A free and open Trade for 
Woollen Stuffs, eall’d Crownraches, between. .Great Britain, 
and..Bohemia. (1891 Fricre Germ.-Eug. Dict. 492/1 
Kronrasch, crown-rashes, English serge.} 

Crown-saw, -sparrow, etc. : see CROWN 35. 

Crow'n-seab. A painful cancerous sore in 
the coronet of a horse’s foot. 

1609 Rowtanns Anane of Clulbes 44 For any fade he 
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phisicke had..Crowne-scab, and quitter-hone, ¢1720 W. 
Gisson Farvier’s Disfens. xiv. (1734) 276 Recommended to 
cure the Crown-Scab, being applied Plaister-wise alt round 
the Coronet. 1792 OssALpiston Brit, Sportsman 122/2 
That there are a great many humours in the coronet, that 
may occasion the crown-scah, and other sores, 

Crown-tax, -thistle, ctc.: sce Crown 33. 

Crow‘n-wheel. The balance- or escape-whecl 
of a vertical watch, the pinion of which is driven 
hy the contrate wheel; but the name is now com- 
monly applied to any wheel with cogs or tceth set 
at right angles to its plane, 7.e. a Contrate wheel. 

1647 J. Carter Nail § Iheel 84 The baltlance of 
the watch... never stirres, but when the crown-wheele, 
makes it go. 1696 W, Drenam Artif. Clockmaker 5, 
The Contrate-Wheel is that Wheel in Pocket-Watches | 
which is next to the Crown-Whecl, whose ‘I'eeth and Hoop | 
lye contrary to those of other Wheels. 1727-52 Cuasiners | 
Cyt. sv. Watchwork, Vhe crown- wheel, in pocket-pieces, | 
and swing- wheel in pendulums, serving todrive the balance 
or pendulum. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 130 
Perpendicular shaft. .[with] crown-wheel of two-inch plank, 
with six cast iron segments, composing a crown-wheel of 
108 cogs. 182g Nat. Philos. 1. Afechanics uw. vii. 3S1U. K. S.) 
Ifthe teeth be parallel to the axis of the wheel, and there- | 
fore perpendicular to its plane, it is called a exon -wheed. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch §& Clockm,. 68 The few verge | 
trains with crown wheel of nine have escape pinions of six, 

Crow'n-work. /ortif. Formerly crowned 
work, See qttots. 

1677 Lond. Gas. No. 11792 The Town... having a large 
Hornwork with a Halfmoon on each side of it, and a 
crowned Work hefore it, all fac'd with Stone and Brick. 
fbid. No. 1181/4 Retiring into an Half-moon faced with 
Brick, which was in the middle of the said Crowned work. 
1678 tr. Gaga's eirt of War we 115 Conronnement, or a 
Crown-work, is a4 Work made beyond the Horns to gain 
Ground, and force off the nemies. 1859 F. A. Griveitis 
Artil, Man, (cd 9) 262 « Crown-work is composed of a 
bastion between two curtains. .terminated by half bastions. 
Ie is joined to the body of the place hy two long sides. 

Crowny, a. nonce-wd. [f. Crown sé. +-y¥1.] 
Of or pertaining to a crown ¢..¢. of the head). 

1615 Crooks Bady of Man 434 The Coronalt suture or 
crowny seame, 

Crownycle, -acle, ohs, fi. Curoxicie. 

Crowp(e, obs. form of Croup 54,1 and v.1 

Crowper, obs. form of CrupPEn. 

Crowpon, -pyn, obs. ff. Crovuron, 

Crow'-quill. A quill from a crow’s wing, 
used as a pen for fine writing. Also a name for 


a small fine steel pen uscd in map-drawing, etc. 

1740 Gray Let, Poems (1775) 86 You should take a hand. 
some crow-quill when you write to me, and not leave room 
for a pin’s point in four sides of a sheet royal, 1845 Mrs. 
Cariyte Left. I. 352 Written on glazed paper witha crow- 
quill. “fg. 1795 Burke Xegic. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 17 Such 
A poor crow.quill as mine. 

attrib, 1878 Browninc Poets Croisic 37 Over the neat 
crowquill calligraph His pen goes blotting. 

Crow’s-bill: see CRow-BILL. 

Crowse, var. of CRUSE 50., CROUSE @., CRoosk 2. 


Crow’s foot, crow’s-foot. 

1. One of the small wrinkles formed by age or 
anxiety round the outer corner of the cye, ‘thought 
to resemhle thc impression of the feet of crows’ 
(Todd). Now commonly in £7, 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus ut. 354 So longe mot ye lyuc and 
alle prowde, Till crowes feet ben growen vnder youre eye. 
[1579 SrEenseR Shepé. Cad. Dec. 136 By myne eie the Crow 
his clawe dooth wright.) 1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 55 
When the black Crowes foote shall appeare in their eye. 
1611 Fiorio, Cresfaiura..a wrinkling, a withering, as we 
say a Crowes-foote ina womans face. 1849 E. E. Napier 
Excurs. S. Africa \1. 79, I begin already to see a few 
crows fect about the corner of my eyes. 1884 Riper Hac. 
carp Dawa xvii, The bloodshot eyes and the puckered 
crow’s-fect beneath them. 

42. Naut. =Cnrow-roor 4. Obs. 

1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Gram, v.19 Dead mens eyes 
are blocks. .the Crowes-feet reeued thorow them are amany 
of small lines. 1806 Grecory Dict. Arts §& Sc. I. 459 
Crow's feet..scarcely of any other use than to make a shew 
of small rigging. 

3. ALi. A caltrop; =Crowroor 6. 

1772 Simgs Als. Guide, Crows-fect, an iron of four ints 
..used against cavalry. 1884 Darly News 15 Sept. 5/3 One 
implement of war of which the British soldier is not proud... 
is the ‘crow’s-foot ’, 7" . 

4, A three-pointed figure in emhroidery. 

1879 Uniform Reg.in Navy List July (1882) 497/1 Crow’s 
foot of round gold cord on sleeve. 

5. Mech. (See quot.) . 

1874 Knicnt Dict. Mech., Crow’s-foot. 1. Well-boring.) 
A bent hook adapted to engage the shoulder or collar on a 
drill-rod or well-tube while lowering it into a well or drilled 
shaft, or to hold the same while a section above it is being 
attached or detached. 

Hence Crow’’s-footed, crowsfooted ///. «., 
marked with crow’s-feet round the eyes. 

1831 T. L. Peacock Crofcheé Castic i, Whose physiognomy 
a0 Sighted, sallowed, and crow’s-footed. 1864 SaLa in 
Daily Tei. 2 Feb., This dark face, strongly marked, livid 
and crowsfooted. : 

Crow-silk. [Crow sé.1] Aname given tothe 
Conferve and other delicate green-spored Algz 
with fine silky filaments, especially to the common 
freshwater species Conferva s7vularis. 


17ax R. Brapiry Works Nat, 55 About three miles from 
Colchester there are little Pits. .in which they place Baskets | 
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of Oysters... to.. grow green by feeding upom a sort of 
Crow-silk, which is in great plenty in those Pits, 19777 
Licuteoor Flora Scot. 11.976 River Conferva, Crow Bie 
1861 H. Macnitian Jootnotes fr. Nature 166 The various 
species of corferva: are known in country places by the 
popular name of crow-silks. 

Crow’s nest, crow’s-nest. 

41. AGL 7A fort placcd on a height. és. 

1604 E. Grimstone fist, Siege Ostend 163, 2 Frenchinen 
«fled vnto the enemies to the crowes neast. 

2. Naut. A barrel or cylindrical box fixed to the 
mast-head of an arctic, whaling or other ship, as a 
shelter for the look-out man. 

1818 Black, Mag. 1V. 343 The Crows-Nest is..generally 
a cask, fixed near the mast-head, to protect the observer 
from cold, and enable him to look out for whales, or open 
pisces of water. 1823 Scoresny Yrul, 470 Crow's Nest.. 
This... was the invention of Captain Scoresby senior, and is 
now nniversally used by the northern whalers. 1856 Kaxt 
dlrctic Haplor, 1. iv. 38, | was able, from the crow's-nest, 
to pick our way to a larger pool. 

+Crow'soap. Oés. [Cf Crow sé. 10.) ‘The 
plant Soapwort, Saponarta offictnalts ; also applied 
to some species of Aychiis. 

1387 Sinon, Barthel, (Anecd, Oxon.) 37 Saforaria, 
crowsope, 1578 Lyte Medoens ux. 159 The wilde Cam- 
pions are called. .of some Crowesope. 

Crow--step. 47ck. In Se. craw-.) = Connir- 
STEP sce CouBIE 3). 

1822 Scott Acdgauntlet ch. xx, Reckoning from the 
crawstep to the groundstll, 1884 A. LaxG in) Ceatiry 
fag. Jan. 331.1 The houses have the old * crow-step’ on 
the gable. 

attrib, 1839-40 W. Irvine Wolfrt's KR. 12 The crow-step 
gables were of the primitive architecture of the province. 

llence Crow:-stepped f//. a. 

1853 ‘lurner Dom. Archit. 111, ut. vii. 300 Several of the 
gables are crow-stepped. 

Crow'-stone. 

1. The fossil shell Gryfhaa of the Oolite and 1.ias. 

1677 Pror Oxfordsh, 105 ‘Vhe petrified Concha oblong 
crassa .. found in Worcestershire, and there called Cr 
stones, Crow-cups, or Egz-stones, 

2. A kind of hard white flinty sandstone in the 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire coal-fields. Cf. Crow 10, 

1778 J. Wuitencest Orig. State of Rarth 163 These beds 
(strata incumbent on coal in Derbyshire] are more white and 
are commonly called crowestone, 1811 Farry Derfyshire 
{. 179-80 ‘The immediate Noor of every coal seam within all 
this farge district is ..a peculiar kind of hard stone, called 
Crowstone, or Ganister, 1864 J. C. Atkixson in Gertlem, 
May. Celtic Refuse-heap at Nornianty in Cleveland, Vhe 
querns were formed, one.. of the so-called white flint, or 
© crow-stone’ of the neighbourhood [Cleveland]. 

3. ‘The top stone of the gable end of a house’ 
(alliwell). 

Crowth, obs. f. Crown, fiddle. 

Crow-toe. Also crow-toes; Sc. and worth, 
dial, craw-tae(s, -tees. A popular name of 
various plants: an early name of the wild hyaciuth 
(Seilla nutans); also applied to Orchis mascula, 
Lotus corniculatus, and the various species of 
Buttercup. (Cf. Crowroor.) 

1g62 ‘T'vaxer Heréad u. 18a, Hiacinthus is ..common in 
Englande. .and it is called Crowtowes, crowfote, and crow. 
tese. 1637 Minton Lycrdas 143 ‘The tufted crow-toe, and 
pale jessainine. 1657 W. Cotes sfdame fn Eden cclxxviii. 
45. 1783 Ainswortn Lat. Dict. (Morrell) 1, Crow toes, 
Hyacinthi flores, 812 J. Witsox Agric. Kenfrewshire 
156 (Jam.) Some of the prevailing weeds in meadows .. 
are, crow-foot, or crow-toe, ranunculus acris, etc. 1864 
Carern Devon Provinctalism, Crow-toe, Crowfoot..the.. 

Buttercup. 1873 J’roc. Berw. Nat, Club VU. 37 A coarse 
dry herbage, composed of Cariecs, Crow-toes, &c. 

3. = Crowroor 6. 

1816 Scott Antig. iii, Three ancient calthrops, or craw- 
taes, which had been lately dug up..near Bannockburn. 

+ Crow'-tread, v. Ods. ¢rans. To tread (a 
fowl) as crows or rooks were supposed to do; 
hence fig. to suhject to ignominions treatment, 
ahuse. Hence Crow’-trod, -trodden ffi. adjs. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 6 Who is so forward to ac- 
cuse, debase, revile, crow-treade another. 1600 N. Breton 
Pasquil's Precession Wks. (1879) 9 A erauen henne that is 
crowtrodden. 1602 Content. Liberality § Prodigality wiv. 
in Hazl. Dodsley VIL. 366 O thou vile, ill-favoured, crow- 
trodden, pye-picked ront! 1614 MarkHam Cheap /1nsb. 
(1668) 118, 1649 C. WALKER /fist. Jndepend. 1.8 Cockatrice 
Eggs laid by their Grandees when they had been Crow: 
trodden by Armies from abroad. @ 1652 Bromk QOnecues 
Exchange vy. Wks. 1873 UL 537 What are thou that canst 
look thus Piepickt, Crowtrod, or Sparrow-blasted ? 

Croy, var. of Cro Oés. ; 

Croyce, croys(e, etc., var. cvozs, Cross s6., 


CROISE v. Obs. 

Croycer, -ser, obs. ff. CrosiEen, cross-bearer. 

Croydon (kroidon). [Named from Croydon in 
Surrey.] A kind of two-wheeled carriage of the 
gig class, introduced about 1850, originally of 
wicker-work, but afterwards made of wood, 

1880 Daily News 2 Dec. 6/6 A croydon driven by a farmer. 
1890 Mrs. B. M. Croker Two Masters xxii. 139 As I 
clambered into the eroydon beside her. 


+Croydon-sanguine. O/s. ‘Supposed to 


be a kind of sallow colour’ (Nares). ; 

(In the first quot. it is associated with Croydon in Surrey, 
but app. only as a humorous play upon the name.) 

1567 R. Epwarps Damon 6 Pin Hazl. Dodsley IV. 80 
(To Grim, the collier of Croydon] By’r Lady, ee ofa 
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good complexion, A right Croyden sanguine. 1 Har- 
incton Afetam. Ajax Lvij (N.), A complexion inclining 
tothe Oriental colour of a croydon-sanguine. 1630 Breton 
Post w. Packet, Your Croidon sanguine is a most fine com- 
plexion. , 

Croyl. Obs.-or dial. (See quot.) 

thes 1 Purcups Mlustr. Geol. Yorksh. uw. 28 Croyl, or 
indurated clay with shells. ; 

Hence, perhaps, + Croylstone, a name for native 
sulphate of barium; cawk. 

1728 Woopwarp Fossils 18 CroylStone, Craulgum, Crys- 
tallierd Cauk 3 likewise from the Peak Lead Mines. In this 
the Crystalls are very small. 

Croylle, var. of Cri.e Obds., obs. f£. CREWEL, 

Croyn(e, Sc. form of Croox. 

Croysada, -sade, -sado, etc. : see CRUSADE, 

Croysant, obs. form of CRESCENT. 

Croysee, var. Cro1sEk Obs., crusade. 

Croze (kréuz), sb. Coofertng. In 7 croes, 
erowes. [perh. derived from F. crenx, OF. cro, 
hollow, cavity, groove, excavation, creuser, OF, 
croser, to hollow out, excavate. 

Quot. 1706 (repeated in a number of 18th c. Dicts.) appears 
to be due to a combination of blunders; creme is prob. a 
misprint for crowe ; and croe, crowe, fictitious singulars due 
to mistaking Cotgrave’s crocs, crowes, for plurals. ] 

1. The groove at the ends of the staves of a cask, 
barrel, ctc., to receive the edge of the head. 

1611 CoTcr., Enjadbler, to rigoll a peece of caske; or, to 
make the Crowes} also, to make the head fit for the Crowes. 
fbid., Fables, the crocs of a peece of caske; the furrow, or 
hollow iat cither end of the pipe-staues) whereinio the head- 
peeces be enchased. (1706 Puniips (ed. Kersey', Croe or 
Crome... an lron-bar or Leaver. .alsoa notch in the Side- 
boards of a Cask or Tub, where the Head-pieces come in.} 
1852 Roard cf lisheries Notice (May 15), The present cran.. 
‘The Staves uot to be under two Inches, nor to exceed four 
Inches in breadth, and no croze to be allowed. 1880 /.shr. 
Unio, Kuowl, Barrel-making machinery, A crore, ot 
groove, to receive the head. x 

2. A cooper’s tool for making the groove in cask 
staves, etc. 

1846 WorcksTER cites Newton. 1846-50 tr. /fodz- 
apfels Turning 11. 488 The cooper’s croze is used for 
making the grooves for the heading of casks. 1888 Anny 
Sheffield Gloss., Crose-stock, the wooden handle into which 
a croze is fitted. 

Croze, v.! Coopfering. [f. prec. or its F. source.] 
trans. 'To make the croze in eask staves, ete.,. 
Hence Cro-zing v/. s6.; also atértb. 

(1880 Times 9 Oct. 10/3 The chining. crozing, and howel- 
ling machine. 1883 Fisheries Eaxhitb, Catal, 83 Machine 
for chiming, crozing and howelling casks. 

Croze, v.2 //ai-making. In felting hats, to re- 
fold (a hat-body* so as to present a different surface 
to the action of the felting-machine. 

Crozier, -ed: sce Crosizr, -ED. 

Crozle, v. local. intr. Of coal: To run to- 
gether or cake with heat. Crosling coal: a caking 
or bituminous coal. 

1811 Farry Derbyshire 1.177 Ou the banks of the Ere- 
wash.. ory or melting coals are very rare. 1834 E. 
Manatt lshéy Coul-Ficl? Gloss. 100 Crozling.- This 
takes place when sinall coal aggregates in burning. 1855 J. 
Puiniirs Mass. Geol., Tyerbeehive and Nottinghamshire... 
Some of the coal is of a ‘crozling ’ or caking nature, 

Crozzle (krpz’l), sé. dal. [Relation to pree. 
obscure.} A cinder. 

1819 Hunter Hadlamsh., Crozcél, half-burnt coals. _ 188. 
A bnondd, & Huddersf, Gloss., Crozzle, a hard cinder foun 
in furnaces. 1887 5. O. Appv in N.§ Q. 7th Ser. If. 
422/2 The [bronze] spear-head bears marks of having been 
subjected to a hot fire, the point especially having been 
burnt to a ‘ crozzil’. 

Crozzle, v. dal. (See quot.) 

1876 Roninson IWAsthy Gloss., Crozeled, curled. ‘ Crozzl‘d 
up hke a squirrel’, huddled together. 

Cru, obs. f. crew, pa. t. of Crow z, 

Crualte, -aulte, obs. ff. Cruevry. 

Crub. Also 6 erubbe, 7 erubb. (By meta- 
thesis for cvrd.] A variant of Curr sé, still in 
dialect use. See esp. quot. 1890. 

1565 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 178, 1 brode pan and a 
crubbe to the same. 1636 A/S. Accts. Hudl Charterhouse, 
A great brewing copper.. set in a wooden crubb. 1890 
Barinc-Goutp Old Country Life 205 The packhorse had 
crooks on its back and the goods were hung to these crooks 
..The short crooks called crubs were slung in a similar 
manner. ‘These were of stouter fabric and formed an 
angle ; these were used for carrying heavy materials. 

ruceato, var, of CruciADE, crusade. 


+Crucet-hus. O¢s. (OL.; erucet is app. an 
adaptation of L, erucidtus or its OF. form cractet.] 
llouse of torment ; see qnot. 

1137 O, EF. Chron, Sume hi diden in crucethus 8 is in an 
caste pat was scort & nareu & un dep & dide scxrpe 
stanes ber inne, [1839 Keicutiry //ist, Eng. 1. 122 Some, 
they put in the crucet-house, that is in a chest that was 
short, narrow, and not deep, and put sharp stones in it and 
forced the man in, and so broke all bis limbs.} 

Cruche, obs. f. of Crocne1, Croucu, Crutctt. 

+Cruche. O/s. [Cf. F. crochet a flat curl 
gummed to the forehead or temples.] A small 
curl lying flat on the forehead. 

a i Eveuvs Afundus A/uliebris, Nor cruches she, nor 
confidents, Nor passagers, nor bergers wants, 

Cruchet, obs. Sc, form uf CroTcnet. 

3489 Barhonr's Bruce x. 401 (MS. EF.) That maid a clap, 
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quhen the cleket [4/5. £. cruchet] Wes festnyt fast in the 
kyrnell. ; ’ ee. . 

+ Cru‘ciable, ¢. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cruciabil-is 
tormenting, racking, f. crucidre to torture, rack: 
see CRUCIATE.] Excruciating, racking. 

1678 Banister Hist, Alan. is continuall cruciable 
payne, and capitall dolour, /d/d.14 Such cruciable tor- 
mentes of Rheumaticke incursions. 

Cruciade,-ada, -at, cruceato. [Obs. forms 
of CrusapE, founded on med.L. crauciata, lt. ero- 
cata, and allied Romanie forms: Littré has ¢ru- 
clade in sense b.] @. A crusade. b. A papal 
bull authorizing a crusade or giving privileges to 
those who engaged thercin. 

1429 Petition m Rymer Foedera (1710) X, 419 That } 
may Publishe .. tbe Cruciat (against Bohemia], whiche is 
committed unto me of oure Holy Fadre .. Considered that 
Cruciats have been late seen in this Land. 1501 Hex. VI 
in J. Gairdner Papers Reigns Rich. 11 & Ien, VH (Rolls) 
1. 154 That our said souuerain lord will suffre the cructade 
to [proceed] and take effect. 1611 Sprep //ist. Gt. Brit, 
1x. xiii. 59 Few were found open-handed towards this 
Cruceato [Anic cruce signationi|. a 1670 Wacket Adp, 
Williams u, 196 (D.) The Tapes Cruciada drew thousands 
of soldiers to adventure into the Holy War. . f 

Crucial (kri-fial, fal), a. [a F. erncial (Paré 
16th ¢.), £. L. crtc-em cross +-AL.] 

L. (Chiefly Ana?.) Of the form of a cross, cross- 
shaped, as cructal incision; spec. the name of two 
ligaments in the knee-joint, which cross cach other 
in the form of the letter X, and connect the femnr 
and tibia; also applicd to ‘ the transverse ligament 
of the atlas and its upper and lower offshoots 
eombined ’ \ Syd. Soe. Lex.). 

1706 Puitties ed. Kersey) s.v. /acision, Crucial Incision, 
the cutting or lancing of an Impostume or Swelling cross- 
wise. 1767 Goocu 7 reat, Wounds 1. 45t Making an in- 
cision quite cross to the bone, from ear to ear; which sec- 
tion is preferable to the crucial, commonly made. 1804 
AberNetHy Surg. Obs, 256 Between the condyles of the 
os femoris and the crucial ligaments. 1859 J. ‘Tomes 
Dental. Surg. 338 \n the molar teeth of the Est lal the 
decay sometimes takes a crucial shape. 1861 S. ‘Thomson 
Wild FL un, (ed. 4) 302 ‘The crucial flowers. 

2. That finally decides between two rival hypo- 
theses, proving the one and disproving the other ; 
more loosely, relating to, or adapted to lead to 
such decision; decisive, critical. 

This sense is taken from Bacon's phrase instantia crucis, 
explained by hiin as a metaphor from a crs. or finger-post 
ata dfvium or bifurcation of a road. Boyle and Newton 
used the phrase experimentym crucis. These give ‘crucial 
instance’, ‘crucial experiment ’, whence the usage has been 
extended. Occasionally the sense intended seems to be ‘ of 
the nature of a crux or special difficulty’; see Crux. 

[1620 Bacon Nov. Org. u. xxxvi, /astantias Crucis’ trans- 
lato Vocabulo a Crucibus, que erecta: in Biuijs, indicant & 
signant viarunt separationes, 11as etiam Instantias Decis- 
orias & Judiciales, & in Casibus nonnullis Instantias 
Oraculi, & Mandati appellare consueuimus. 1672 New- 
Ton Light & Colours i, The gradual removal of these sus- 

icions at length led me to the Eaxpertmentum Cructs.] 
i ‘ot in Jounson, Toon, or Wenster 1828.) 1830 Herscure 
Stud. Nat. Phil. u. vi. 130 What Bacon terms ‘crucial in- 
stances’, which are phenomena brought forward to decide 
between two causes, each baving the same analogies in its 
favour, 1869 J. Mantineau ss. 11. 134 Crucial experi- 
ments for the verification. .of his theory. 1874 Hrxps Sov. 
f'ress. xvi. 226 Showing where, at some crucial point of the 
story, fraud or delusion might enter. ’ 2 

«| 3. Apparently associated with the trying action 
of a ‘erucible ’. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur, Leigh vy. 310 And from the 
imagination's crucial heat Catch up their men and women 
all a-flame For action. 1860 Lit, Churchinan V1. 222/1 
This crucial time. .which will purge out the dross pnd tu 
of popery and dissent. A ° 

Hence Crn‘cially adv., in a crucial manner. 

1879 II, Grunpin /rans. K. Dub, Soc. 188 Any one can 
try this crucially for himself. 

Crucian, crusian (kri-fin). Also 8 crusion. 
[Formed with suffix -ax, and accommodated spell- 
ing, from earlicr or dial. LG. Aarusse, kartuse, 
karutse (mod.G., karausche) ef, Du. daruds (Kilian), 
Da. karudse, South Sw. darussa (Grimm), An 
older MG. form was saras, karaz, corresp. to 
Russ., Pol., Boh. 4aras, whence zoological specific 
name carassius. ‘The ultimate sourec is supposed 
to be L. coracinus, a. Gr, xopaxives a black fish 
like a perch, found in the Nile; bnt the actual 
history of the word in the modem langs, is 
obscure.] 

A species of fish, a native of Central Europe, now 
naturalized in England, of a deep yellow colour, 
also called Crucian Carp, and (when lean) German 
or Prussian Carp; it is closely allied to the Carp, 
but with the Gold Fish is now generally placed in 
a distinct genns Carassius, being C. carassius, 

1763 C. Smart Song to David Wii, And by the coasting 
reader spy'd, The silverlings and crusions glide, For Adora- 
tion gilt.” 1971 Ail. Trans, LX1. 318 Sometimes crnsians 
and Carp, or tench and carp, [are] put together in a pond. 
1836 Yarrett Brit. Fishes 1, 311 The Crucian Carp is 
fonnd in some of the ponds about London. In Warwick- 
shire it is called Crouger. 1880 Guntuek Fishes 591 The 
Crucian Ses (Carassius carassius) is much subject to 
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variation of form ; very lean examples are commonly calle: 
* Prussian Carps’, 


CRUCIBLE. 


+Cruciar. Obs. rare—". 
torture, erucify.] = CRUCIFIER. 

¢3400 Afol. Loll. 21 He. .prayed for his cruciars. 

Cruciate (kri-fict), a2. Now only in Zoo/. and 
Bot. [ad. med. or mod.L. erucid?-us, f. crux, 
eriucem cross: see -ATE.] Formed like a cross, 
cross-shaped ; arranged in the form of a cross. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. (1828) HE. xxxv. 539 In num- 
bers of Locusta the protborax is what Linné terms cruciate. 
1835 Lixpiey /ntrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 335 The cruciate flower 
has four valvaceous sepals, four petals, and six stamens, 
1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 132 Chrysosplenium..Capsule.. 
opening at the top by a cruciate mouth. 

+b. as sd, =Cructat incision. Obs. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Aferc. Compit. ut. 81 He made a Cruciate 

. three inches every way. F 
e. in Comb, =Crvciato-, as cruciate-complicate. 

+ Cru‘ciate, fa. pple. Obs. [ad. L. cruciat-ns, 
pa. pple. of erucidre to torture, rack, torment, f. 
crux, crucem, Cross.) Tortured. 

1504 ATKINSON tr. 7.a Aespis mi lili. (1893) 241 He is 
a and turmentyd with penury and nede. 1554 Knox 
Godly Let, Aiijb, 1 am crucyet for remembraunce of your 
trouhles, 1563-87 Foxe 4. & AZ. (1596) 82/1 Pinched and 
cnuciat with sundrie punishments. 

Cruciate (kri‘fielt), v. Also 6 erutiate. [f 
cruciat-, ppl. stem of L. erucidre: see prec. Used 
as a pa. pple. before it became the verb-stem, after 
which it continned to be used for some time as 
pa. pple., and in Se. writers also as pa. t.] 

1. trans. To afflict with grievous pain or distress; 
to torture, torment, to ExcrvciaTeE. arch, 

1932 Hex. VIE Ze, in Burnet //ist. Nef 11, 168 Ye do 
still cruciate the Patient and Afflicte. 1580 Bate /sage 
Both Ch. Dvb, Thou art .. inwardlye crucyated in con- 
science. 1560 Rottann Crt. Venus ni. 205, xviij. Kings he 
cruciat. W. M. Alan iin Moone (1849) 43 Hee cruci- 
ateth himself with the thought of her. rz0z C. Mature 
Magn, Chr. u. App. (1852) 208 She directed her familiar 
spirtts how and where to cruciate the objects of her malice, 
1834 H. Mitrer Scenes §& Leg. iv. (1857) 53 To cruciate 
himself by fancying his cradle his sepulcbre. 

+2. To erncify. Obs. rare. 

1560 Rottanp Crt, Venus u. 366 Sum said he seruit for to 
be cruciat. 1658 RK, Franck North, Mfem, (1821) 21 He 
that cruciates his lusts. 

3. To mark with crosses, to cross. morce-use. 

1877 Brackmore Erema 11. xxxiv. 182 The simple roof is 
not cruciated with tiles of misguided fancy. : 

lence Cru‘ciated, Cru-eiating f//. adjs. 

1643 Pryxne Sor. Power Parl. App. 212 Contrite, cruci- 
ated, afflicted Joseph. 1670 Mayxwakinc Vita Sana i. 5 
Cruciating maladies. 1762 Kames Elem. Crit. ti. § 6 The 
pain of an affront [is]..cruciating and tormenting. 

Cru‘ciately, a/v. 1n a cruciate manner; so 
as to resemble a cross; crosswise. 

Cruciation. Now rare or Ofs. [ad. L. exn- 
cfalion-em, n, of action f. cructare to Cruciate.) 
Torture, torment. 

15.. Shelton's IWks., Epit. Dk. Bedford 85 Py cruel 
crucyation He hath combryd hym sore. 1659 Pearson 
Creed 297 Which cannot be annihilation, but eruciation 
only, 1862 Mrs. Srrip Last Fears Ind, 17 The protection 
of my bonnet saved me from furtber outrage pnd cruciation, 

Cruciato-, combining form of L, crucidius, 
CRUCIATE a., as ineruciato-complicate, ‘ applied 
by Kirby to the wings of insects which are at the 
same time crossed and folded, as those of the 
entatoma’; cruciato-incumbent, ‘applied to 
the wings of insects when they are crossed but not 
folded, and when they cover the abdomen, as in 
the Apis’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

+Cru‘ciatory, 2. Obs. rare~'. [ad. L. crv- 
cidtori-ns, {. erncidtor, agent-n. {, erucidre: sec 
-ory.] Torturing, tormenting. 

1660 Howett Parly of Beasts 7 (D.) These cruciatory 
passions, | . . . 

Crucible (krisib’l), s6. Forms: 5 corusible, 
(kressibulle), 7- oruoible, (7 crus-, chrus-, 8 
cruzible). ad. med.L. crucibalum, -bolum, orig. 
a night-lamp, later a melting pot for metals—the 
only English sense. 

App. a deriv. of L. erwx, erucis Cross: cf. the kindred 
words It, crocinolo, OF, crotseut, later F, crotset, creuset, f. 
It. crvee, F. croix, and see Du Cange, Littré, Hatzfeld, who 
suggest for the original sense ‘lamp with crossed wicks 
Me flames’, but this is doubtful: cf. Cruse, Arsthe. 
‘ocal eee in Wright-Wiilcker 576/9 has ‘Crassipulumt, 
Crassipularinumn, Crucibolum, a Cresset’, where the two 
synonyms appear to be derivatives of erassus fat, crassa 

rease ¢ but their association with crucibedum appears to 

due to popular seen 

1. A vessel, usually of earthenware, made to en- 
dure great heat, nsed for fusing metals, cte.; a 
melting-pot. 

1460-70 Bh, Onintessenceg Ine corusible 3 schal fynde 
pe gold calcyned and reducid into erpe. 1495 Nottingham 
Rec. 111, 284 Item kressibulles iiijd, 1605 Time Quersit. 
i. iii. 113 Salt-peter remaineth liquid and fusible in a red 
hote crucible. 1611 CotGr., Creuset, a cruzible, cruzet, or 
cruet 3 a little earthen pot wherein Goldsmithes melt their 
siluer, etc. 1776 ApAM Smitu HW, 1.1. iv. 26 A part of 
the metal is melted in the crucible. 1800 Henry LAist. 
Chem, (1808) 5 Crucibles .. are most commonly made of p 
inixture of fireclay and sand, occasionally with the addition 
of plumbago. 1872 J. Yeats Techs. //ist. Comm, 51 Vhe 
gold was fused in clay crucibles, 


[f. L. erucidre to 


CRUCIFER. 


b. A hollow or basin at the bottom of a furnace 
to collect the molten metal. 

1864 in Weuster. 1881 in Ravmonp Afiniug Gloss. 

2. fig. Uscd of any severe test or trial. 

e1645 Howetr Lett. (1688) 11. 334 In this Limbec and 
Crusible of Affliction. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S2.-Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 332 A ship is the crucible in which 
morals are put to the test, 1884 Anni S. Swan Dorothea 
Kirke xiv. 128 So in the crucible of pain we are purified. 
1887 Spectator 21 May 683/2 Ile had lived through the 
Mutiny, he remembered when all India was in the crucible. 

3. atirtb.and Comb.,as crucible-earth 3 crucible- 
steel, cast stecl. 

1264. Everyn Kal, ffort. (1729) 232 Pipes .. made of the 
best Crucible-earth. 1799 Geant Laboratory |. 229 Take 
two pounds of crucible powder, of such as is commonly used 
for refining of silver. 1879 Cassels Tech, Educ. 1. 
371/2 Crucible or cast-steel. 1886 Pall Afall G. ae Sept. 
6/2 ‘The cable .. will consist of six strands of crucible stcel 
twisted round a Manilla centre. , 

Hence (wonce-wds.) Crucible v., to put into or 


melt ina crucible ; Crucibled Af/. a. (fig. in quot.) 
. 1996 Mod. Gulliver's Trav. 164 Crucibled perversion’s 
threefold mask. 1841 J.T. Hewretr Parish Clerk 1. 
251 Had it been silver, it would doubiless have been cruci- 
bled long since. 

Crucifer (krisifs). [a late L. cructfer 
cross-bearer (applied by Prudentius to Christ).] 

1. Heel. An attendant who carrics a cross in a 
procession ; a cross-bearcr. 

15374 Life goth nae Cauterd. Pref. Diijb, What fees 
weare bestowed on his crucifer Marshall, and other ser- 
uantes. 1865 Neader 24 June 706 The procession, headed by 
a crucifer, left the school-room. 1888 F. G. Len in Archaeol. 
LI. 365 vote, ‘Vhe bishop of Rochester. .is official crucifer to 
the archbishops of Canterbury. 

2, Bot. A cruciferous plant: sec next. 

1846 Linptey Veg. Kisgd, 332 Almost all Crucifers are 
destitute of bracts, 1872 Oxtver Elem. Bot. u. 139 All 
Crucifers are wholesome, and many are anti-scorbutic. 

Cruciferous (krisiféras), z,  [a. late L. cru- 
ctfer cross-bearing + -OUS.] 

. Bearing, wearing, or adorned with, a cross. 

1656 Birount Glossogr., Cruciferous, he that hears the 
Cross. 1670 G. H. //ést. Cardiuais ut... 317 The Con- 
vent of the Cruciferous Fryers. 1875 MASKELL /vories 30 
The head of Christ with a cruciferous nimbus. 

2. Sot. Belonging to the order Crucifere; bear- 
ing flowers with four cqual petals arranged cross- 
wise. Also said of the flowers or petals; = 
Cructatx, CRUCIFORM. 

1851 Guexsy /faudbk. Fl. Gard. 23 The flowers being 
small, white, of the cruciferous form. 1868 Duxcan fusect 
ei iii. gx The cabbage and most of the cruciferous 
plans, | 

Crucificial (-fi-fal), @ rare. [f. L. crucem 
cross + -/ict-um making +-aL: cf. artificial.) Of 
or pertaining to making a cross, 

1849 Tuackreray Lett. Feb., [He] blessed the people, 
making crucificial signs. 

Crucified (krisifeid), psi. a. [f Creeiry + 
-ED.] Nailed to a cross; see Cruciry. 

¢ 1340 Hampote Jrose Tr. (1866) 10 Haly crosses..are in 
syngne of Cryste crucyfiede, 1534 TinpaLe x Cor. i. 23 
But we preache Christ crucified. 1705 Pexn in 2a, /fist. 
Soe. Ment, X.71, lam a crucified man between Injustice 
and Ingratitude there, and Extortion and Oppression here. 
1888 Prumetre Life of Acwl. ii. 20 A figure of the 
Crucified One, not on the cross, but on an anchor, as the 
emblem of hope. 

b. absol. A crucified person ; sfcc. = Christ. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasin. Par. Acts 37 b, A professoure of 
the crucified. 1614 Be. Hate Recoll, Treat. 643 The crosse 
was a slow death. .whence a second violence must dispaich 
the crucified. 1827 Keste Chr, ¥., Monday bef. Faster i, 
So evermore... We own the Crucified in weal or woe. 

Crucifier (krisifoie1). Also 5 -our. [f. as 
prec. +-ER1.] One who crucifies. 
¢ 13320 R. Brunnge Jfedit. 710 For hys crucyfyers mekely 
he preyd. c14§0 Afirour Saluaciouu 148 Crist..prayed for 
his crucyfiours. 1686 Acuionsy Painting fllust. 243 The 
Rage of his Crucifiers. 1838 Lytron Leia u. i, Shall there 
be no difference between .. His disciples and His crucifiers ? 

b. One who torments or worrics. 

1870 W. Dasent Annals Eventful Life (ed, 4) 11. 281 
She was never much of a catechiser or crucifier. 4 

|| Crucifi'ge. Obs. L. crucifige, crucify(him) ! 
the cry of the Jews to Pilate; formerly sometimes 
used subst., and transferred to: Popular clamonr 
for the death of a victim. 

1393 Lanot. P. Pl. C. xxt. 38 And alle pe court cryede 
crucifige lowde, 1593 Peete Adw. /, 139 If this crucifige 
do not suffice Send me to heaven in a hempen sacrifice. 
@ 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 27 His Father dying 
in ignominie, and at the Gallows, his Estate confiscate, . by 
the clamour, and crucifige of the people. 1652 SearKE 
Prim, Devot, (1663) 215 Their fags are turned into thorns, 
and their hosannahs into crucifiges. 

Crucifix (krisifiks), sd. [a. OF. erucefix, now 
crucifix,=Pr. crucific, Sp. cructfixo, It. crocifisso, 
ad. L, cruci fixus, later crucifixus, (onc) fixed to a 
cross, ctucified.] 

+1. The Crucified One ; Christ on the cross. 

14.. Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 155 Pe debe of be 
crucifix (L. mortem crucifixi]. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 

168/4 To fore the ymage of the crucyfyxe. 1526 Pilger 
Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 81b, Suche rag ee mekenes 
approche to the crucifixe and stande by hym. a@ 1633 
Austin Jfedit. (1635) 114 To take up our Crosse, and be- 
come, like him, a Crucifix. 1649 Jur. ‘avitor Gt. Z.vemp, 
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te ix. 118 He that sweares by the Crosse, sweares by the 
Holy Crucifix, that is, Jesus crucified thereon. 1660 — Duce, 
Dabit. un, iti, Rule ix. § 31 ‘The brazen serpent... was but 
a type and a shadow of the holy crucifix. 

2. An image or figure (formerly also a pictorial 
tepresentation) of Christ upon the cross, 

a@r225 Aucr. R, 16 Ualled a cneon to ower crucifix. 1387 
Trevisa /Zigden (Rolls) V. 399 Wip a crucifix i-peynt in a 
table. ¢1430 Lyne. Bockas vu. xiii, (15541185 a, Where that 
euer he hath perceived Crosse or crucifix, he brake thent 
vengeahly. 1553 «ict 1 Afary Sess, nc. 3-8 4 If anye 
person. .shall..deface. .or..breake any aulter..or any cru- 
cifixe or Crosse. 1666 Perys Mary 20 July, ‘Yo Lovett's, 
there to see how my picture goes on to be varnished 3 a 
fine Cricifix, 1867 Guo. Kiior /edix fof 3 There was no 
- crucifix or image to indicate a misguided reverence. 1885 
Catholic Diet, (ed. 3) s.v., No cructfix has been found in 
the Catacombs; no certain allnsion to a crucifix is made by 
any Christian writer of the first four centuries. 

 ‘Yodd, misunderstanding Jeremy Taylor's use of ‘holy 
Crucifix’ (in sense 1), inserted a conjectured sense ‘ ‘Ihe cross 
of Christ ; figuratively, the religion of Christ ', au error which 
has been repeated in the Dictionaries. 

The tuisuse of crucifix for ‘cross, figure of the cross’, is 
frequent in writers of the 18-19th c. 

1806 J. Granamn Birds Scot. 21 Vhe red brick-wall, with 
«many a leify crucifix adorned. 1827 G. Hlicains Ceétic 
Draide 126, f make a great distinction between a cross, and 
a human fignre nailed to a cross, two things which, under 
the name of crucifix, are so often confounded, 1848 LytroN 
Harold xu. vi, ‘The simple imageless crucifix that stood on 
its pedestal at the farther end of the lent. 

+ Crucifix, v. Ols. rare. [f. Le cracisfix-, ppl. 
stem of erucéfigcre: see Crvemy and FIX.) trans. 
‘To erneify. 

1483 Caxton G. de fa Four Evjb, He bare the Crosse for 
to be theron crucifixed. 1598 Sytvester Da Bartes ui iw. 
(164x) 108/2 Messias..mockt, beat .. crucifixt. 1635 Swan 
Spec. MM, i. § 3 41643) 17 Crucifixt For onr foul sinnes. 

Hence + Cru-cifixer, crucificr. 

e14g0 Mireny Saluacioun 1708 Crist praying for his 
Crucifixours. ql 

Crucifixion krésifikfon). [17th c. ad. mod, 
(16th ¢.) L. erucifixton-em,n, of action £, cruct/7- 
gere to Cruciry: in I. occasioual from c 1600, 
but never yet admitted by the Academy.] 

1. The action of crucifying, or of putting to death 
on across. b. sfec. Zhe Crucifixion: that of 


Jesus Christ on Calvary. 

1649 Jen. ‘Taytor Gf. Eveup. iu. Ad $15. 132 The acci- 
dents happening from the apprehension till the crucifixion 
of Jesns. @1729 R. Moss Sern. (1738) VILE. 364 ‘he 
Jews, who had no such legal Punishment as Crucifixion. 
x8sg Mitman Lat. Chr. ii. v. 1. 375 The abolition of Cru- 
cifixion as a punishment by Constantine was au act..of 
religious reverence. 1858 J. Mantinrau Stud. Che. 129 
So studionsly is every allusion to the crucifixion avoided. 

2. fg. + a. Torture, severe pain or anguish (quot. 
1648). b. The action of ‘crucifying’ or mortify- 
ing (passions, sins, etc.). 

1648 Herrick HHesper., Fo Sycantres, Vo ye prove What 
crucifixions are in love? @igi1 Ken /fysnariin Poet. 
Whs. 1721 [L111 They'll be my constant Crucifixions here, 
1838 Pusey Par. Seri. (1873) IL. iii, A crucifixion of our 
passions, appetites, desires. ; eis 

3. A picture or representation of the Crucifixion 
of Christ. 

1841 W. Sparpine ftaly & £2, 13d. IE. 353 ‘Fhe masterpiece 
..is the celebrated Crucifixion. 1859 Jerusox Brittany 
viii, 113 An incongruous collection of Crucifixions and 
Venuses. | P J 

Cruciform ,krsiffim), a. [ad.mod.L. crucé- 


Sorme-is, f. cruc-em cross: see -FoRM.] Of the form 


of a (right-angled) cross; cross-shaped: sfec. in 
Bot, of the flowers of cruciferous plants; in Arch. 
of a ehurch built in the form of a cross; in Anal. 

= CRUCIAL I. 

1661 Lovee Hist. Anim, § Min. 215 The cruciforme bone 
of the head [of a pike]. 1794 Martyn Rousseac’s Bot, ii. 29 
These corollas are called cruciform or cross shaped, 1807 
J. E. Ssuta Phys. Bot. 268 ‘VYhe natural order of Cruciform 
plants, composing the Linna:an class Velradynania, 182 
Gentl. Mag. XCVIL. 1, 499 At Horton Kirby .. the Anti- 
quary will find a cruciform church. ; 

Hence Cruciformity, the quality or fact of 
being cruciform; Cruciforrmly adv., in form of 
a cross. : 

1846 Eeclesiologist V. 219 Forms of syinbolism.. the 
cruciformity of churches, for instance. 1834 H. O’Brien 
Round Towers freland 352 ‘The Pagodas of Benarcs and 
Mathura. .are cruciformly built. : 5 

Crucify (krésifsi), v. [a. OF. cructfer (12th c.) 
=Pr, and Sp. erucificar, repr. a late pop. L. type 
*crucificare mstead of L. eruct figtre to fasten to 
the cross, subseq. as one word cracifrgere.] ; 

1. ¢rans. To put to death by nailing or otherwise 
fastening to a cross; an ancient inode of capital 
punishment among Oricntals, Greeks, Romans, 
and other pcoples; by the Greeks and Romans 


considered specially ignominions. > 

@ 1300 Cursor AL. 18273 (Cott.) pis ilk iesu to crucifi [w7 
crucefie}. 1382 Wyctir 2 Sav. xxi, 6 Be there 3ouun to us 
scuen inen of the sonys of hem, that we crucifien hem to the 
Lord in Gabaa of Saul. — Yoh xviii. 15 Thei cryeden, 
seyinge, do awey, doawey, cricifiehym. *494 Fapyan Ci hron. 
vi. coxxxili. 267 About this tyme..y* Tues, vpon Ester 
Euyn, crucifyed achyld, named Wyllyam, in y® Cytie of 
Norwych. 1659 Srexser //yune Heavenly Love 244 Twixt 
robbers crucifyde. 1649 Jer. Tavior Gt Eveuip. m. xv, 
Malefactors and persons to be crucified. 1838 Tuiktewace 


CRUDE. 


Greece 1h, 223 He was led to 
ordered him to be crucified. 
_b, transf. + (a) Yo fasten or nail to the pillory 
(o4s.) ; (6) see quot. 18g0. 

1664 Butver Aad. n. Let. to Sidvophel 14 William Pryn's 
fears] before they were Reirench’d and crucify’d. 1890 
Pall Malt G.12 July 2/1 A mau and a woman were sen- 
tenced. .to. .penal servitude, .for the crime of * crucifying ' 
achild. By ‘crncifying’ was meant tying down the child 
+ and beating the helpless tittle body with a belt. 

2. fig. & In religious use: ‘To mortify, with 
teference to the Crucifixion of Christ; ¢sp. to 
destroy the power of ( passions, sins, the flesh, cte... 

©1320 R, Brexne déed??. 608 Beholde be peynes of py 
sauyour, And crucyfye pyn herte with grete dolour. 
1340 yeni, 241 Pet word pet .. sainte paul zayde.. ‘Pe 
wordle. .is_y-crucefyed to ine and ich to pe wordle’. 1382 
Wyetu Gad, y. 24 Thei that ben of Crist, han crucified her 
fleisch with vices and concupiscencis. 1534 ‘LixvaLe ow, 
vi. 6 Oure olde inan is crucified with hintalso, that the body 
of synne myght vtterly be destroyed. @ 16s2 J. Sout 


Artaphernes, who iinmediately 


Wel. Disc. i.17 ‘Vhe Punt strugglings ofa higher life within 


them, whieh they crncify again by their wicked sensuality. 

1814 Soutury Noderick xvu, Help me, O my God, That I 
may crucify this inward foe 

+b. To afilict with severe pain or distress ; to 
exeruciate. ¢@. To torment, to prove a ‘erux’ to. 

1621 Bunton cluat. Wel, Democr. to Rdr. 15 A» great 
trouble as 10 perfect the motion of Mars and Mercury, which 
20 crucifies our astronomers, 1702 J. Youxc in Paid. Lrans. 
XXIIL, 1280 After she had been thus crucified four dity> 
her Urine also stopt. 1728 Por: Dic. 1. 164 Old puns 
restore, fost blunders nicely seek, And erncify poor Shake- 
spear once a week. 1791-1823 D'Isranui Can Lit, Quad: 
rid's vce. Feng. Poetry, VW might .. crucify the critical 
intuition of the ablest of commentators. 

«3. ?°Po put to the crucible. Obs.-} 

1471 Riprey Comp, cl/ch. x. in Ashm. (1632) 178 Whych 
must be Crusyfyed and examynat. f 

* 4. To cross, place cross-wise. Obs.—! 

1633 Sinrtuy Bird in a Cage u. i, F do not Sep 
Vou see I do not wear my hat in my eyes, crucify my 
aris. _ x 

Crucifying ‘krirsifsiiin), v2.56. [f. Creciry 
+-tncl] The action of the verb Crcciry ; cruci- 
fixion for which it was the carlier equivaleut). 

¢1320 R, Brunxe Medtit. 693 My crucyfyyng suffyseb for 
alle mankynne. ¢ 1480 Loxeticu Craié xiv. 104 Forto hy 
it sufficeth no thing Of my ferste Crwcyfyeng. 1607 Hirnon 
Wks. t. 273 ‘The crucifying of our affeetions, which the 
scripttire speaketh of. 1653 IEamamonxy Ox V. 7. John xix. 

17 Christs carrying his crosse was a part of the Roman 
custome of erucifying. 

Crucifying, ///. «. [f as pree. + -InG?.] 
Yhat erueilics, torturcs, excruciates: sec the vb. 

1648 W. Carter Ligh? in Darkness, Which is a crucifying 
thing to sinfnl flesh. 1694 Wesimacott Serip2. flert. 
(1695) 17 This crucifying Malady. @1711 Kux Seri, Who. 
(1838) 131 With a crucifying. .remembrance of her crucified 
Saviour. 1792 R. CumBerLanp Calvary (3803) 11. 50 ‘Their 
crucifying clamor. a: 

Hence + Cruccifyingly adv, cxcruciatingly. 

1826 Mlackw. Mag. XX. 20 Of all visitations .. the most 
crucifyingly horrible. 

+Crucigeran, ¢. Ols. rare~'. [f. I.. type 
¥cruciger cross-bearing +-AN.] =uext. Crucigeran 
fox =CROSS-FOX, 

1607 TorseL four-f, Beasts 174 The Crucigerau Fox. 

+Cruci'gerous, «. Ols. rare—', [fas pree. 
+-ovs.] Bearing or marked with a eross. 

1658 Sin T. Browne Gard. Cyrus i. 37 The crucigerous 
Ensigne carried this figure. .after the form of an Andrean or 

Burgundian cross, | 

Crueilly, erucily : sec Crusi.y. 

+Cruck. Ofs. [Cf ON, krukha pot: sec 
Crock.] A pail or cau. : 

1688 R. Howe etywoury u. 181/2 For keeping of Swine 
+. Crucks, or Cans, to carry their Meat and Draff in, /6é¢. 
itr. 335/1 Of some Milk-Maids..I have heard..a Milk Pail 
called..a Cruck, 

+Cru‘ckle, v. Variant of Crook Le z. 

ates J. Witson Belphegor x. iii, Did you never see two 
Cocks cruckling about one Hen. i 

Crud(de, Cruddle, Cruddy, obs. or dial. ff. 
Curb, CurRDLE, Curpy. 

Crudde, var. CrowD sé. Ods., crypt. : 

Crude (kréd), @. ad. L. crtid-us raw, undi- 
gested, unripe, rough, crnel.] 

1, In the natnral or raw state; ‘not changed by 
any process or preparation’ (J.); not meanufac- 
tured, refined, tempered, ete. ; of brieks, unbaked. 

1386 Craucer Can, Meom. Prot. §& T.219 In amalga- 
mynge, and calcenynge Of quyksilver, y-clept mercury 
crude, 1555 Even Decades 179 [Gold]_is so muche the 
baser, fouler, and more crude. 1666 Bovnn Formes & 
Qual. 134 All these Vitriols, especially that of crude Lead, 
1747 WesLey Priu. hysich (1762) 108 Dissolve a Dram 
of crude Sal Ammoniac. 1822 Inuson Se. § Art IL. 115 
An ore called crude Antimony, which is a Sulphuret of 
antimony. 1862 Rawtinson Anc, Alou. 1. v. 92 Sometimes 
the crude and the burnt brick were used in alternate layers. 
1883 Lug. (lust, Mag. Nov. 89/1 Spelter in the crude form 
of calamine stone. 

+2. Of food: Raw, uncooked. Ods. 

1542 Boorpe Dyetary ix, (1870) 250 Of eatynge of crude 
meate, 1586 CoGan ffavexe Health cexili, (1636) 225 He 
never eat any crude or raw thing, as fruits, herbs. 1658 
Sm T. Browne Tracts i. Scripture Plants, Meal of crude 
and unparched corn. 1796 //ull Advertiser 23 Apr. 1/4 The 
inside [of the potato] will be nearly in a crude state. 
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CRUDEFACTION. 


3. Of food in the stotnach, secretions, ‘humours’: | 
Not, or not fully, digested or ‘ coneoeted ’. | 

1§33 Exyvot Cast. Helthe u. ix, Rape rootes.. if they be | 
not perfectly concoct in the stomake, they do make crnde 
or raw juice in the veynes, 1668 Cutrerrer & Coin 
Barthol, Anat, 1. ix, 18 The Venter and the Reticulum 
..are ordained to hold the crude meat. 2 W. Bucuan 
Dom, Med. (1790) 635 Which induces a languid circulation, 
a crude indigested mass of humours. 1851 Carrexter Afax, 
Phys. 322 In the higher Plants, the ascending or crude 
sap is to be distinguished from the elaborated or descending 
sap. 


th. /ransf. Characterized by or affected with 


indigestion ; lacking power to digest. Ods. 

1608 B. Jonson Volpone u. i, ‘To fortifie the most indigest 
and crude stomack. 1634 Mitrox Comes 476 A perpetual 
feast of nectar'd sweets, Where no crude surfeit reigns. 
1671 — 2’, A.V. 328 Deep versed in books and shallow in 
himself, Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, And trifles. 

4. Of fruit: Unripe; sour or harsk to the taste. 

1955 Ever Decades 263 Crude thyuges are in shorte tyme 
made rype. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 3, 1 come to pluck your 
berries harsh and crude. 1737 West Let. in Gray's Poems 
(1775) 20 Or, ere the grapes their purple huc betray, ‘lear 
the crnde cluster from the mourning spray, 1853 C. Broxtr 
Let. in Mrs. Gaskell Life xxvi. 418 As the .. wasp attacks 
the sweetest and mellowest fruit, eschewing what is sour 
and crude. 

5. Of a disease, morbid growth, etc.: In an early 
or tindeyeloped stage ; not maturcd. 

1651 R. Witne Privrese's Pop. Errours w. 225 In 
diseases that are crude, and hard to bee concocted, 1727-§1 
Cuampers Cyeé. s.v. Cradity, ‘Vhat state of the disease, 
wherein the crude matter is changed, and rendered less 
peecant..is called digestion, concoction, or maturation. 
1847 Topp Cycé. cluat. WV. 107 ‘Tubercle having subsisted | 
for a..time in the firm (or, as it is called, crude) state. | 

6. Of products of the mind: Not matnred, not 


completely thonght ont or worked up ; ill-digested. 

1611 Bb. Jonson Catiline Ded., Against all noise of 
epinion; from whose crude and airy reports, I appeal to 
the..singnlar faculty of judgement in your lordship. 1646 
Pacirr //eresiogr. (ed. 3) 71 Being tyed to the ex tempore 
and crude Prayers of the Ministers, 1749 Berketey Let. 
Wks, 1V. 323, 1 have thrown together these few crude 
thouglits for you to ruminate upon. 1826 Disranir Wr. 
Grey v. vii, ‘The crude opinions of an unpractised man. 1848 
Macactay J7st. Hug, T 654 Hasty and cmide legislation 
on subjects so grave could not but produce new grievances, 

7. Of literary or artistie work : Lacking finish, 
or maturity of treatment; rough, unpolished. | 

1763 Mats.ut in Crit, Review (in Boswell Fohnson) The 
cmide efforts of envy, petulance, and self conceit. 1786 Str 

. Revxops Jsc. xtii, No Architect took greater care than 
ve [Vanbrugh] that his work should nut appear crude and 
hard, 1831 Lama iva, Ailistonfana, \n elegies, that, shall 
silence this crude prose. 1875 Fortxum Afajolice iii. 30 
The design, crude and wanting in relief. 

b, Of natural objects: Coarse, clumsy. 

1828 Camrnene Joems, Lower of Russia vi, But Russia's 
limbs,.Are crude, and too colossal to cohere. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. iii. (1856) 28 A school of fin-backed whales, 
great, crude, wallowing sea-hogs. 

8. OF action or statement: Rough, rude, blunt, 
not qnalified by amenity. 

1650 Jer. ‘Vavtor Serm., Return of Prayers iii, John 
Iluss..for the crude delivery of this truth was sentenced by 
the council of Constance. 1670 Corton Msfernon m1. X. 
s10 Surpriz’d at so slight, and so crnide an answer. 

9. Of persons: Characterized by erudeness of 


thonght, feeling, action, or character. | 
1722-4 Swiet Marines contr. [reland, V.rrors committed by 
crude and short thinkers. 1837 Lytton £. Aladiram. i. xvi, 5 
A crude or sarcastic unbeliever. 1876 Gro. EELiot an. 
Der. w. xxviii, A cruder lover would have lost the view of 
her pretty ways and attitudes. 
b. Of manners or behaviour: Unpolished, ‘rude’. 
(1876 T. Hanoy Mand of Ethelb, xiii, ‘To correct a small 
siete of somewhat crude manners as regards filling the 
mouth, 
10. Gram. Applied to a word in its uninflected 
state, or to that part which is independent of in- 
flexion ; esp. in crude form, the uninflected form or 
stem of a word. 
1805 Cotnsrookrk Gram, Skr, Lang. 1. 129 The root, or 


theme, denominated UT", dhdin, consists of the radical 


| 
| 
| 
letlers, disjoined from the affixes and augments. It may be 
called a crude verb. 1808 Sir C. Witkins Gram, Skr. Lang, 
36. 1830 G. Lone Observ. Study Gr. §& Lat. Laug, 37 Avo, 
Aoyo, must be considered as the roots, or rather the crude 
forms, both in the formation of the cases, and in that of the 
compounds. 1844 LB. 1H, Kenneoy Lat. Grant, Curric. 129 
Besides this root, common to nll words of one kindred, 
every word has n Crude-form or Stem, which represents it 
independently of any relation to other words. 1875 Wuit- 
ney Life Lang. iii, 41 The base or crude-form of an adjec- 
tive as adver! 
| 


+ Cruded, p//. a. Obs. 
bloody. 

1613 Heywoop Silver Age it. Wks. 1874 UL. 157 These 
phangs shall gnaw vpon your cruded bones, 

+Crudefa-ction. Obs. rare. [f. L. criid-us 
crude +-FAcTION.] Rendcring or becoming crude 
or unripe. 

1655-60 Staney /7ist. Philos, (1701) 565/1 The softning, 
hardning, crudefaction, ripening of things. 

+Crude'lity. Os. [a. F. crad‘ité (Oresme, 
agth ¢.), ad. L. cridetitis cruelty, f. cridélis 
Crurn.] = Crveity, 

1483 Caxton Cato Biij b, The thyrd synne is uninysery- | 
corde and crndelyte, 1§27 St. Papers len. VILL, V1. 585 


? Made crude, raw, 
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The shameful crudelities committed by the Emperours 
armye, 1635 Heywoon Jicrarch. y. 316, 3. The Atrocitie 
of the punishment. 4. The Crudelitie of the afflicters. 1707 
Corurr Ref, Kidic, 287 The Excess of Crudelity. 

Crudely (krdli), adv. [f Cxvpr + -1¥ 2.) 
In a erude manner; see the adj. 

1638 Cutixcw. NXelig. Prot. 1. iti. § 12. 132 This pro- 
position so crudely set down..no Protestant will justify. 
1669 W. Simpson fLydrol. Cyn. 163 Blood and urine dis- 
tilled crudely. 1881 H. James Portrait of Lady xxxvii, Ie 
.. said to her crudely—* Your husband is awfully cold- 
blooded’. 

Crudeness (kridnés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being erude ; crndity. 

1533 Exvot Cast, /Jelthe un. xxvii. (1541) 42), Abundance 
of drinke at meale[s]..ingendreth .. ceiicnes in the vaynes. 
1635 CowLey Vavideis 1. 870. 1706 Donwet in Iearne 
Collect. 22. May, Y* Crudeness of my thoughts, 1837 
Haciam /ist, Lit, (1847) I. 375 Long afterwards. .when 
its original crudeness had been mellowed. 1881 Dally Neves 
3 Jan. 6/6 Occasional crudenesses of thought and style. 

rudge-bak: sce CROUCHBACK. 

Crudity (krditi’. [ad. L. crinditas, f. crtidus 
Cevve, or perh. immediately a. I. cradizé (14th c.).] 

1. The state or quality of being raw, unrefincd, 


untempered, unripe, etc. 

1638 Raw ey tr. Bacon's Life & Death (1650) 41 To keep 
it to the age of a yeare .. whereby the water may lose the 
Crudity. 1655 Cucrerrer Kivertus x. vi. 294 Waters .. 
wherein there is Crudity or a Mineral. 1707 FLover /‘hys. 
Pudse- Watch 67 ‘These several degrees of Crndity appear in 
Grapes. 1729 Snetvocke Artillery w. 292 Lead, divested 
of its Crudity and Grossness by being purified. 

b. An instance of this; also concr. (in f/.) raw 
produets; unripe or uncooked substances. 

1626 Bacon Syfva § 326 To say..that if the Crudities, Im- 

uritics, and Leprosies of Metals were cured, they would 

ecome Gold. 1676 Ernrrevce Alan of Madei.i, In Fee 
with the Doctors to sell green Fruit to the Gentry, that 
the Crudities may breed Diseases, 18790 H. Macmitran 
Bible Teach., Wow to convert these crudities of nature into 
nutritious vegetables. 

2. Phys. Of food: The state of being imperfectly 
digested, or the quality of being indigestible ; tn- 
digestion; also, in old physiology, imperfect 
‘concoction’ of the humours; undigested (or 
indigestible) matter in the stomach ; #7. imperfectly 
“concocted” humours. ? Oés. 

1533 Envot Cast, Helthe w. i. (1541) 74b, Cruditie is a 
vycious concoction of thynges heceuued) they not beinge 
holly or perfitely altered. 1601 Hotano /*¥iny 11. 259 The 
crudities or raw humors lying in the stomack, which cause 
loathing and abhorring of meat. 1670 Cotton Espernon 
ni. x1. 536, I do not think any stomach in the world, but his, 
could have digested somuchcrudity. 1684 tr. Lonet's Merc. 
Compit. i, 87 Crudities are the cause of all Catarrhs. 1785 
Rew dnt. Powers w. iv. 387 Crudities and indigestion are 
said to give uneasy dreams. 1860 Emurson Cond, Life, 
Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 327 A crudity in the blood will appear 
in the argument. 

fig. 1611 (titde\, Coryats Crudities, hastily gobled vp in 
fiue Moneths travells in France, Italy [etc.], ¥ 

b. The firmuess or hardness of morbid matter 
before it is ‘ripe’; the carly or immature stage of 


a disease. 

2727-51 Cuampers, Crudity sometimes denotes that state 
of a disease, wherein the morbific matter is of such bulk, 
figure, cohesion, mobility, or inactivity, as creates or ine 
creases the disease. 1847 Toop Cycé. duat, w. 107/2 When 
tuberculous matter has existed .. in the state of firmness 
or ‘crudity’. 

3. Of tental products, ete. (also /ransf. of per- 
sons): The condition of being immature, unde- 
ycloped, ill-digested. 

1869 Farrar Fant, Speech i. (1873) 7 Languages in every 
stage of crudity or development. 1879 GLavstone Giean. 
I. 49 He gave no signs of crudity, never affected know. 
ledge he did not possess. , ; 

with @ and f/.) An instance of crudity; a 
crude idea, statement, piece of literary work, ete. 

21652 Dr. Hawt. Nem, Wks. (1660) 152 They have nothing in 
them, but cold crudities, 1710 Avmison Zatler No. 239 P2 


This Author, in the last of his Crudities, has amassed to- 
gether a Ileap of Quotations. 1859 Mitt Liderty v. (2865) 
67/1 Rushing into some half-examined crudity wbich has 


struck the fancy. 1879 Mortey Surke 26 The book is full 


of crudities, 

4, Unpolished plainness or ¢ brutality’ of state- 
ment or expression: cf. Crune 8, 

1885 Spectator 30 May 704/2 Nor did he recoil from 
Rahelaisian crudity of expression. 

Crudle, obs. f. CurpLE, CRoopLe. 

+Crudwort. és. er crud, dial, form of 
Curp+Wort.] A name for the Yellow Bedstraw 
or CHEESE-RENNET (Galitem verun). 

ts.. in Lyte’s ALS. (Britten & Holl.) 1627 Mixsnev 
Dnetor (ed. 2), Galerion or Crudwort, an herbe, 1692 Cores, 
Galerion, the herb crudwort. 

Crudy, obs. form of Curvy. 

Crue, var. of Crew 2, pen, sty. 

Cruel (kriél), @ Forms: 3-7 eruell, 4 
eruelle, krewelle, 4-5 erewel(l, eruwel(l, § 
eruail, crowell, 6 creuvell,3- cruel. [a. F. cruel 
(in 10th c. crudel = Pr. crucel, cruel, Sp. ernel, It. 
crudele) :—L. critdél-em, morally rough, cruel, from 
same root as crvidus CRUDE: ef. /7dclis.] 

1. Of persons (also /ravsf. and fig. of things) : 
Disposed to inflict suffering; indifferent to or 


CRUELLY. 


taking pleasure in another's pain or distress; 
destitute of kindness or eompassion; merciless, 
pitiless, hard-hearted. 

1a97_R. Grove. (Rolls) 2650 Vor so crnel, ne so tirant 
Ich wene no man ne say. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer 1. G. W. 
Prol. 377 Ffor he that kyng or lord is naturel Ilym oughte 
nat be tyranut & crewel. ¢ 1450 Aferiin 27 He be-come so 
erewell to his pepie that tbel..a-roos a-geyn hym. 1568 
Grarron Chron. 11. 390 Sir Joha Bushe, which was called 
a cruell amhicious, and covetous man. 1605 Susans. Lear 
ml. vii. 56 Because I would not see thy cruel] nailes Plucke 
out his poore old eyes, 1634 Mittox Corus 679 Why should 
you be so cruel to yourselt? 1751 Jonnson Kaibler No. 175 
? 13 The meanest and cruelest of human beings. 1842 
Tessyson IWadlk to Mail 99 As cruel as a schoolboy ere he 
grows To Pity. 1871 Morury Afisc. Ser. 1. Cardyle (1878) 
175 The puniness of man in the centre ofa cruel and frown- 
ing universe. 

b. adsol.= Cruel one. 

¢1420 sIarturs of Arth. 612 Clenly pat crewelle couerde 
hyin on highte. 1575 GascoiGne Pr. Pleas, Keniliv.(1821) 66 
This courteous cruel, and yet the cruelest courieous that 
ever was. 1632 Massincer Afaid of ffon.1. ii, Farewell 
then, fairest cruel! 1725 Pork Odyss. xxi, 169 Canst thou, 
au cruel, unconcerned survey ‘Thy lost Ulysses on this sigual 

aye : ! 

¢e. Of actions, etc.: Proceeding from or showing 
indifference to or pleasnre in another’s distress. 

@1300 Cursor AL. 167624135 (Cott.) Hou mizt_euer nni 
man More cruel ded see. 1568 Grarron Chrou. II. 198 The 
Scottes..slue the people and robbed them in most cruell 
wise. 1656 J. Hammoxo Leak & RK. 6 The odiumsand cruell 
slanders cast on those two famous Countries, 1733 in Szvift's 
Lett, (1766) IT, 191 The cruelest revenge that one can pos- 
sibly inhict. 2848 Macaczay //ist. Zug. 1. 160 The Puri- 
tans had. .given cruel provocation. : 

+ 2. Of men, wild beasts, etc.: Fteree, savage. 

a afee Cursor M. 2631 (Cott.) He sal be cruell, fers, and 
wrath, ¢ 1330 R. Brunse Chron. (1810) 44 An arnied knyght 
. Pat was S. Edmunde, cruelle alsaleon. ¢ 1400 MaunpeEv. 
(Roxb.) viii. 30 For drede ol crowell wilde bestes, 1535 
Coveroace Fs. lvi, 4, I lye with my soule amonge the cruell 
lyons, 1600 J. Pory Leo's Africa 261 The passage unto this 
mountaine is very difficult, in regard of certaiae cruell 
Arabians, 

+b. Of actions, ete. (esp. of contests): Fierce. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth, 4034 With krewelle contenance thane 
the kyng karpis theis wordes. c1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon tii. 108 Soo beganne the hataylle yet agen more 
cruel] than it hadde be afore. 1548 Haut Chron. 160b, A 
ferce and cruell encounter. ¢ 1630 Risvox Surv, Devon § 95 
(1810) 92 The fight was cruel, and the slaughter great. 1674 
Essex Papers (Camden) I. 197 Arlington had a Cruel dis- 
pute wt Anglesey yesterday, & told him yt he was a Knave. 

+3. Severe, strict, rigorous. Obs. 

a12ag Aucr, R, 100 Pis 1s a cruel word, & a grim word 
mid alle, bet vre Louerd seid. 1387 Trevisa /Ligden (Rolls) 
IV. 327 Pey were to cruel [sisis sever} and nou3t come n- 
able among hem self. 1562 Winzer Cert. Tractates Wks, 
1888 I. 24, | have pourit oute my creuell displesour vpon 
thaim. 1659 Osporn Oneries Ep. (1673) Ssv, The 
crueller Culture of the School. 1670 M. Kuding Ree. V1. 
144 An apprentice..to be received again ..and the Master 
to be not too cruef with him. ’ 

4, Of conditions, cirenmstances, ete.: Causing 
or characterized by great suffering; extremely 
painful or distressing ; co//og. =severe, hard. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 22428 (Cott.) Pan cruel dais and baa kene. 
¢1384 Craucer 7f, Fame 1. 36 Vhat cruelle lyfe un-softe 
Whiche these ilke loversleden. 1526 Péler. Perfi(W. de W. 
1531) 23 Suffrynge..intollerable turmentes .. and moest 
cruell & bytter deth, 1621 Binte £-r. vi. 9 They hearkened 
not vnto Moses, for anguish of spirit, and for cruell bond. 
age. 1662 J. Davies Mandelslo's Trav, £, [ud 4 We. had 
that day very cruel weather. 1710 Swirr Prad. to Stella 26 
Nov., (have got 2 cruel cold, and staid within all this day. 
1800 Worpsw. llart- Leap Well w xii, O Master! it has 
been a cruel leap. 1855 Macautay ffist, Eng. 1V. 545 
A fate far more cruel than death befell lis old rival. 1862 
Cariyie Fredé, Gt, (1865) IIL. 1x. x. 161 But what is crueler 
upon me than all, is that you are ill. 


5. as adv. Cruelly, distressingly; hence as 
a mere intensivessexceedingly, very. Obs. exc. 


dial. 

1893 G. Harvey Lefter-dk, (Camden) 12 Uppon the 
cruellist could nihts. 1595 Srenser Col. Clout 911 Being to 
that swaine too cruell hard. 1621 Lavy M. Wrorn Urania 

oo Vse mee cruellerif that may be. 1632 Litucow 7rav. 
yn. (1682) 290 The season bear 3 cruel hot. 1860 Bartiett 
Dict, Amer., Cruel, one of the aumerous substitutes for 
very, exceedingly. 1888 IV. Somerset Word-th., Cruel, 
very} ‘cruel good to poor volks’. : . 

6. Coud., as cruel-hearted, -looking, 2djs. 

1§91 Suaks, 71vo Gert. 11. iii. ro This cruell-hearted Curre. 
1830 J. Ul. Newsan in Lyra A fost, (1849) 234 Thou cruel- 
natured Rome! 1863 Miss Branpon Zleanor's Vicl. (1878) 
ii. 17 Rather a cruel-looking hand. 

+ Cruel, sé. Obs. rare. [f. prec.) Cruelty. 

c1440 Partonope 7188 God forbid that crewell or ven- 
gence In ony woman founde shulde be. 


Cruelly (kriéli), adv. [f. as pree. + -Ly 2. 
Tu a cruel manner, with cruelty. 
1. With indifference to or delight in another's 


suffering. 

1340 Hamroe Psaller ix. 31 Cruelly he lokes in 7 
€1380 Weir iVés. (1880) 98 Pei pursuen more and cruelliere. 
61480 Mireur Saluacioun 3957 Absolon toke on boldnesse 
to slee his brotbere cruwelly. 1568 Grarton Chron. I, 17 
Robbed and brent the Countrie most cruelly. 1653, H. 
Cocan tr. Dinto's Trav. xxii. 77 meer cruelly detained 
in prison. 1790 Burne /r, Kev, 106 These two gentlemen.. 
were cruelly and publickly dragged to the block, and be- 
leaded. 2845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 28 He. .wascruelly 
beaten by the soldiers. 


CRUELNESS. 
+2. Fierccly, savagely. Ods. 


1375 Barsour Bruce xvu. 144 The yngliss men faucht 
cruelly. ¢1470 Henry Wallace wv. 449 Wallace and his 
went cruelly thaim agayne. «1533 Lp. Berners //uon 
Ixvii, 230 They all fought cruelly. 1598 W. Puitirs. tr. 
Liuschoten in Arb. Garner 111. 16 These two fleets meeting 
together, fought most cruelly. ° 

+ 3. Severely, rigorously, sharply. Ods. 

01430 Piler. Lif Manhode w. xix. (1869) 185 We sende 
ee -pat..pou hurtle alle pilke so cruelliche[éres-durement} 

at hauen here hoodes wrong turned, 1535 CovirpaLe 
fsck, xxiv. 17 A greate vengeaunce will I take vpon them, 
and pes them cruelly. 1577 B. Gooce //eresbach's 
Fusb. 1. (1586) 15 The Bayliffe must beware that he deale 
not to cruelly, nor to gently with them. 

4, Painfully, sorely; exeessively. 

1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 340 Thou shalt repenten 
this So cruelly, that it shal wele be sene, 1599 Suaks. 
Hen, V, vy. ii, 216 But good Kate, mocke me mercifully, the 
rather. because I loue thee cruelly, 1653 H. Cocan tr, 
Pinto's Trav ic 4 Their ship being shot through and 
through .. and cruelly battered all over. 178 Map. 
D'Arsiay Diary May, Mrs. Montagu we miss cruelly. 
1782 — Let. Feb.. We had waited cruelly for the coach. 
1885 Mauch, Exam, 6 Apr. gfe The weather this Eastertide 
is bright, but cruelly dry and cold. 

+Cruelness. Os. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 

1. The quality of being cruel; cruelty. 

@ 1300 Cursor AI. 28739 (Cott.) Resun to yield well better 
is o merci pan of cruelnes ( ». crowelnes}. 1426 Avpetay 
Pocus 60 Scorgid with creuelnes. 1941 Paynet. Cadiline 
vi. 10 Consideryng the great cruclnesse of the dede. 1596 
Srenser ¥. Q. v1. i. 41 The reproch of pride and cruelnesse. 

2. Fierceness, savageness. 

1432-50 tr. Hiedeu (Rolls) 1. 153 Amazones. .the cruellenes 
of whom Hercules did mitigate firste. 1575 REcoRDE 
Ground of Arts Pref,to Edw. VI, To conucrte wylde people 
toa myldenesse, and chaunge their furious cruelnesse into 
gentle curtesye. 1631 Celestina iv. 53 Your dogge, for all 
his fiercenesse, and cruelnesse of nature [etc.]. 

3. Severity, rigour. 

1837 /ust. Chr. Man vb, A good iudge .. although he 
shewe outwardely cruelnesse and rygour, yet inwardly he 
ought to loue the personne. @16a5 Vovs IV&s, (1630) 415 
Wise men inuented the game of Chesse to mitigate the crnel- 
nesse of governours, 

Cruel(s, var. of CREWEL, -ELS. 

Cruelty (kr7élti). Forms: 3-6 ecruelte, (4 
cruelete, creweltie), 4-6 crualte, (5 crueltee, 
6 cruaulte), 5-7 crueltie, 6- cruelty. [a. OF. 
crualté (later cruauté), according to Hatzfeld:— 
pop. L. type *cridaletat-em, for criidilitat-em (sce 
CRUDELITY), whence the other Romanic forms 
Pr. cruseltat, Sp. crueldad, It. crudelta, -tt2.) 

1. The qnality of being cruel; disposition to in- 
flict suffering ; delight in or indifference to the pain 
or misery of others ; mercilessness, hard-hearted- 
ness : esf.as exhibited in action. Also, with f/., an 
instance of this, a cruel deed. 
a1a25 Ancr. R.268 pus he lited cruelte mid heowe of 
rihtwisnesse. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 78 Of his 
crueltes he gymmes for to assuage. ¢1449 Pecock Repr. in. 
viii. 324 Deedis of cruelte and of vnpitee. 1531 Etyor Gov, 
u vil, The vice called crueltie, whiche is contrary tomercye. 
1613 Suaks. //en. VITI, v. iii. 76 Tis a cruelty, To load a 
falling man. 1685-60 Stantey ist. Philos. (1701) 40/1 All, 
whom the Cruelty of War suffer'd to escape. 1773 Odserz. 
State Poor 43 Vhe cruelty of a Nero, ora Domitian. 186: 
Kiyxcstey //erevw. ili. (1866) 77 Boasting of his fights an 
cruelties. ee R.W, Date Commandin. iii. 83 It would 
be brutal cruelty to make a jest of the weakness and suffer- 
ings of the patients in an hospital. % 

+ 2. Severity of pain; excessive suffering. Ods. 

14.. Céreunsision in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 87 With full 
grete cruelte For us he suffurd circunsysyon Upon the cros. 
1634 Sir ‘I, Hersert Trav, 168 A tedious sicknesse .. con- 
pane? with such cruelty, that never any man was brought 
lower. 

+3. Severity, strietness, rigour. Ods. 

1886 Aurelio & Isab. (1608) Kv, It sholde be beter to faille 
a litell in the justice, than to be superflue in crualte. 1636 
Brouxr Voy. Levaut (1637) 13 The want of crueltie upon 
delinquents causes much more oppression of the Innocent. 

+4. Strength or harshness (of smell); ill savour. 

1420 Pallad. on Husb. xu. 81 Of crueltee noo thing wol 
in hem (Garlic, etc.] smeile. 

+Crient, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. craent-us 
bloody, f. crze- root of crior blood (from a wound),] 
Bloody ; fg. cruel. 

1524 St. Papers Hen. VITI, V1. 350 With a cruent and 
blody hand. 1541 R. Copt.anp Galven's Terapent, 2 Civ b, 
[An] vlcere..tbat is cruent and full of blode. 1657 Phys. 
Dict., Cruent, bloody. 

Hence  Cru-ently adv., ertielly. 

¢1380 Autecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 120 What is it 
penne pat shal encreese cruentlier in pise tourmentis ? 

+Cruentate, c. Obs. rare. [ad. L. crucntit- 
us, pa. pple. of cruenddre to statn with blood, f. 
cruent-us: see pree.] Blood-stained. 

1665 Granvit, Sceps, Set. xxiv. $3 Passing from the 
cruentate cloth or weapon,to the wound. 

So + Cruentated = prec. 

1730-6 Bau..ey (folio), Crueufated,embrued, or besprinkled, 
or bedawbed with blood. ; 

Cruentation (kréenté'fon).  [ad. L. crnenta- 
Hton-em, n. of action f. cruentdre (see prec.) 5 in 
Tertullian with the sense ‘staining with blood’.] 
‘A term applied to the oozing of blood which 
occurs sometimes when an inctsion is made into 
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CRULLER. 


the dead body’; also formerly to the stipposed | along the whole length of a hedge before finding a bush 


‘bleeding from the wounds of a dead person in 
the presenee of the marderer’ (Syd. Soc. Lex... 
+Cruentous, « Obs. rare. [f. L. crucut-us 
(see CRUENT) + -ov8.] Bloody. (/7¢. and fg.) 

1648 Venice Looking-glass 9 Thus a cruell and most 
cruentous civill war began. 1651 Howntn Venice 125 A 
most Cruentous fight pass‘d on both sides. 1675 BurtHoccE 
Causa Det 30. The insufficiency of crucntons Sacrifices. 
1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cruentous, red like blood; bloody. 
Formerly applied to the humours or excretions, sputa, 
sweat, and such like, when mixed with blood. 

Crnet (krct). Forms: 3-6 cruett(e, 4-6 
eruete, crowet, -ctt(e, 5 crewyt, krewette, 5-6 
erwet(t, 5-7 crewett(e, 6 cruat, -ytte, erewat, 
crowat, crouette, 6-S ertit, 7 ereuctt, 6-9 
crewet, 3- eruet. (ME. cructe, cruette:, appeas 
to repr. an OF. *eruete, dim. of OF, crute, crue, 
pot, =Gascon cruga (cf. Pr. ergd), app. f. OLG. 
ertica, MLG. &ruke f., cognate with OHG,. &rvog, 
Ger. £rug m., pot, whieh appears to have entered 
the Komanic of Gaul in the two forms *eriica, 
*crttga, whence IV’. cruche, crude pean a An 
AF. cruet m. of date 1376 is cited in Godet.] 

1, A small bottle or vial for liquids, etc. ; now 
only applied to a small glass bottle with a stopper, 
to contain vinegar, oil, etc, for the table. 

1382 Wvyeiie Afaré vil. 4 Waischingis of cuppis and cruetis. 
1432-50 tr. Afigden (Rolls) V. 131 A cruette of gold with 
bawme brennenge faste in hit. rgxz tet 4 flew. V/74, 
c.7 $7 Salsellers, goblettes, spones, cruettes or candelatikkes. 
1611 Cotcx., Geutieron, a Violl, or Cruet whercin Oyle, or 
Vinegar is serned to the table. 1630 Bratuwair Lug. 
Gentle, (1641) 194 ‘To set an houre-glasse heside us, and 
observe those precious graines.. how swiftly they ru thorow 
the crnet. 19723 Lond. Gaz. No. 5086/3 A Sett of Casters 
with Vinegar Crewets. 1865 Mass Brappos Only a Clad v. 
27 ‘The landlord. .came bustling in.. with... knives and forks, 
and glasses, and cruets. 

2. £ecl. A small vessel to hold wine or water for 
use in the celebration of the Encharist, or to hold 


holy water for other nses. 

After 16th c. rare until the igth c., in which the spelling 
creweé is sometimes used. 

c1zgo S. Hug. Leg. 1. 228/318 Weued and chaliz and 
Cruettes porn3-out eler cristal. 1395 4. #. Wilds (1882) 5 
‘Twey cruetis..twey siluer basyns for the auter. 1460-5 
Churchw. Acc. St. Audrew's, Fast Cheap in Brit. Mag. 
XXXII. 394 For..akay to the chyrch yard durr and for ij 
Crewettys. 1550 Bate /évage both Ch. (1560) Bij, Miters, 
copes, crosses, cructtes, ceremonies. 1691 Woop «ft. Oxon. 
1.579 He bequeathed all his books, his two Chalices, his 
Crewetts, holy water stock [ctc.] ..to his private chappell 
in London. 1877 J. D. Cuamsers Div. Worship 259 Two 
Crewets, one containing the wine and the other water. 1885 
Dixox //ist. Ch. Eng. 1. 450 Cructs and chrismatories. 

3. Comé. Cruet-stand, a stand or frame, com- 
monly of silver, for holding cruets and castors at 
table; also formerly crueé-frame. 

1916 Lond. Gaz. No. 5437/4 A Cruit Frame, 4 Salts. 1793 
W. Roperts Looker-on No. 65 Aided by the delicious pro- 
vocatives of the cruet-stand! 1840 Dickens O/d C. Shop 
xxxix, White table-cloth, and cruet-stand complete. 

Crufe, cruif.e, obs. var. CRUIVE. 

Crug (krvg). slang. Food ; spec. the commons 


of bread at Christ’s Hospital. 

The original meaning may be ‘ crust’, in which sense it is 
used at Christ’s Hospital School, Hertford. 

1820 Lams /éza Ser. 1. Christ's Hospital, We were batten- 
ing upon our quarter of a penny loaf—our crug—moistened 
with attenuated small beer. 1873 Slang Dict., Crug, food. 
Christ’s Hospital boys apply it only to bread. 

Cruin, Sc. form of Croon. 

Cruise (kriz), v. Also 7 cruse, 7-9 cruize. 
(First in 17th c.; corresponding alike to Du. 
hrutsen to cross, also since 17th ¢. to cruise, to sail 
crossing to and fro, ‘ £rzeyssen op de Zee, to traverse 
and cross the seas’ (Ilexham, 1678), f. &rz/s cross, 
and to Sp. and Pg, crazar to cross, to cruise, F. 
croiser to cross, ‘crotser la mer to cruise up and 
down the Sea’ (Miége 1688). The word is thns 
ultimately identical with Croise v. and Cross z. ; 
the current spelling with #7 seems to be after 
Dutch; bnt the vowel sound is as in Sp. and Pg.] 

intr. To sai] to and fro over some part of the sea 
without making for a pee port or landing- 
place, on the look out for ships, for the protection 
of commerce in time of war, for plunder, or (in 
modern times) for pleasure. 

165: G. Carteret in Nicholas Papers (Camden) 1. 2 Van 
Trump is with his fleete crusinge about Silly. 1668 Eruer- 
epcE Ske Would u.i, Two men-of-war that are cruising 
here to watch for prizes. 1726 Suetvocke Voy. round 
World (1757) 8 Our first place of rendezvous... was the 
Canary Islands, where we were to cruize ten days for one 
another. 1748 Aunson’s Voy. 1, vii. 70 ‘They were to cruize 
off that Island only ten days. 1823 Scoressy Frvi, 120 
A breeze of wind. .under which we cruised the whole day, 
among floes and drift-ice, in_search of whales. 1848 
Macaunay //ist. Eng. 1. 573 Several English men of war 
were cruising in the Channel. 

b. éransf. and jig. 

1698 Farquuar Love & Bottle 1, Madam, how would you 

like to cruise about a little? 1742 Youne V¢, TA. viii. 
3 Fancy still cruises, when r sense is tir'd. 1879 
Ferree Wild Life in 8. C. 5 Blackbirds will cruise 


to their liking, 

e. frans, To sail to and fro over. 7are. 

1687 A. Loven tr, Bergerac’s Comic. Hist. ws 17 Our 
Predecessors ..a Thousand times had cruised the Ocean. 
1890 S. Laxe Poor Sarbary Corsairs 1. xii, 124 We 
cruised the waters of the Levant, 

Hence Crui‘sing v//. sb. and ff 

1690 Lond. Gas. No. 2532/2 Vhe Pfimonts iv come in from 
Cruising. 1720 Dr For Caft. Singicton xiii. (1840) 226 We 
pretended to carry on our cruising trade. 1839-40 W. Invixc 
Wolfert's Ry (1855) 219 ‘The chimerical cruisings of Old 
Ponce de Leon in search of the Fountain of Youth. 1878 
N, Amer, Kev. CRAXVIL 382 .4 cruising: vessel. 

Cruise (kriiz), sé. Also 8-9 ernize. [f. pree.] 
fhe action of cruising; a voyage in which the 
ship sails to and fro over a particular region. 

1706 Punt.cars (ed. Kersey’, Cruise or Cruising, the Course 
ofa Ship. 1738 Morcan sidgiers Vii. 221 A ‘Yurkish Lalf- 
Galley, armed for the Cruise, touched at a small Port. 1756 
J. Brake afar, Syst. 64 If they are sent to sea on a foreign 
voyage, or crulze. Afod. A cruise round the coast. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1751 Smou.ert Jer, Pic. siv, ‘What, you are on a cruise 
for a post, brother Trickle, arn't yet’ 1837 W. Irvine 
Capt. Bonneville 1. 118 To prosecute their cruise in the 
wilderness, 1879 I.p. DUsravin in 19th Cent. July 58 We 
started off to, take a little cruise round the cdye of the 
barren..Cruising is performed on land as well as at sea. 

Cruiser (kri-za1). Also (7 erosier), 8 cruzer, 
7-9 eruizer. [f Crise v. + -Er1, or immed. a. 
Du. Aruiser: cf. also F. crotsenr (ship and captain’, 
croistére a cruise (1696 in Jal), ernising ground, 
cruting fleet.) A person or a_ ship that 
cruises ; sfec. a war-ship commissioned to crnisc 
for protection of commerce, pursuit of an enemy’s 
ships, capture of slavers, etc. In 38th c. com- 
monly applied to privateers. Now, in the British 
Navy, class of war-ships specially constructed for 
erulsing. 

1679 G. R. tr. Boyatuan's Theat, World i. 302 Forty 
Ships which he took from the Crosiers [? croisers} or Pyrates. 
1695 Lond. Gas. No. 3061. They have at present 6 Frigat> 
ahroad, with some other Cruisers. 1723 Du For Cod, Zack 
(1840) 191 A French erniser or privateer of twenty-six guns. 
1757 J. Lino Lett. Navy Pref. 8 A few cruizers .. wonld 
have made us masters of the Mediterranean, 1851 Dixon 
IW. Penn ii. 1872) 9 “The boldest cruiser in that section of 
the..fleet. 1868 G. Durr Mol, Siam. tio ‘Vhe efforts. made 
by our cruisers in these Seas to put down the Slave trade. 

Jig. 1698 Farguian Love & Bottle sv. iii, Hat There’> 
a stately cruiser {a woman]; I must give her one chase. 

Cruisie, Cruisken, var. of Crusir, CRUSKYN. 

Cruive (krv). Forms: 5 erufe, 5-6 cruif‘e, 
5-8 eruve, 8 erove, 4- eruive. [Originally 
Scotch (pronounced krov, kréév’, and retaining its 
Sc. spelling in sense 4, in which it has passed 
into Jegal and general use. The various forms 
point to an original *créf-, of which nothing seems 
to beknown. In senses 1 and 2, Croo and erezze 
are synonymous: 7. Sense 4 stig- 


dl. a. 


cf. also CREW *. 
gests comexion with corve, Cor¥ and its family.] 

1. A hovel, cabin. Se. 

e14so Hesrvson fades, Wolf & Lamb (Bannatyne 
Poems), The pure husband hes nocht But cote and crufe, 
upone a clout of land. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Shep/. v. iti, 
I that very day Frae Roger's father took my little crove 
{rime love]. : : 

2. A pen for live stock, esf. a pig-sty. Sr. 

1875 Batrour Pract. 588 Gif thair be ony swine cruivis 
higgit on the fore-gait. 1597 Skene De Verb. Sign. s.v. 
Creffera, Hara porcorum, ane cruife, or ane swines cruif 
-.quhilk in sum auld buikes is called ane Stye. 1883 
Longman's Mag. Apr. 648 The neighbours lean over the 
sow’s ‘cruive ’ or sty. 

3. A kitchen-garden enclosure. (Orkwey.) 

1876 D. Gorrie Suen. & Wint, in Orkneys v. 160 Plantie 
cruives—deserted cottage kitchen-gardens. 

4. A coop or enclosure of wiekerwork or spars 
plaeed in tide-ways and openings in weirs, asa trap 
for salmon and other fish. 

14.. Sc. Stat. 1, 469 Al pai pat hes cruffis (creas} or 
fyschingis ,. or mylnys in watteris quhar the se cumis 
and gangis. 1599 A. Hume Hymues, Day Estival, The 
salmon out of cruives and creels Uphailed into scouts. 1609 
Sens Reg. Afa/, ‘Treat. 139 ‘Io execut the Acts of Parlia- 
ment made anent Salmond fishing, and cruves. 1769 Pen. 
nant Your Seot. (1771) 117 Beneath are some cruives, or 
wears, to take Salmon in. 1834 Mepwin Aagler tx Wales 
1.330 The pool .. is too shallow for salmon, who run into 
the cruives, 1862 Act 25-6 Vict. c. 97 $6 (6) General 
regulations witb respect to.. The construction and use of 
crnives. ba: 

Cruize, Cruizie, var. CRUISE, CRUSIE. 

Cruk(e, obs. form of Crook. 

Crule v. Obs.: see CRAWL. 


+Crull, z. Ods. Also erul, crol(le. [ME., 
corresp. to Frics. Aroll, krull, MDu. cri, MG. 
(sth c.) Are? curly: see Grimm 4vol/, Not re- 
corded in OF.: cf Curu.] Curly. 

exzo00 K. Adis. 1999 His hed was crolle, and yolow the 
here, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prof,81 A yong Squier.. With lokkes 
crulle as they were leyd in presse. — Muller's T. 128 
Crul [z. ». crol, crull, crulle] was his heer. 


Cruller (krole1). US. [app. a. Du, creller, 
f. crullen to curls cf. EFris. Arudler curl, paper- 
curl, LG. 4rodl-koken wafcr-cakes.] A cake cut 


CRUMB. 


froin dough containing eggs, butter, sugar, cte., 
twisted or curled into various shapes, and fried to 
crispness in lard or oil. 

1818 W. Invinc Sketch-Bk., Leg. Sleepy Hollow, ‘Vhe 
doughty dough-nut. .tbe crisp and crumbling cruller. 1866 
Howects Menuet, Life vi, A species of cruller, fried in oil, 
which has all seasons for its own. 1890 G. Ruostan1 
Koyal Baker (N,Y.)8 [Recipe]. 

Crum, var. of Crus a. and v.2 Obs. 


Crumb, crum (krom), sé. Forms: 1 cruma, 
3-6 cromme, 3-7 crumme, 4-6 crome, 5 crom, 
crume, crwme, 5-6 crowm(e, 6 crumbe, 7 
erumm, 5-crum, 7- crumb. [OE. cruma masc., 
related to MDa. crame £, Du. Arutm, MLG, drome, 
LG. drome, mod.Ger. frume, these having the vowel 
long. ‘The ulterior derivation is obscure. The 
merely graphic 6 began to be added in the 16th c.; 
but crx continued tobe the prevalent form to the 
end of the 18th c., and is recognized in 19th c. 
Dictionaries. Johnson has crum, crumb. 

The 4 probably appeared first in the derivative crimnble 
(where it las also invaded the pronunciation), after words 
of F. origin like Asméble; there was also the apparent 
analogy of OF. words like dnd, where & was retained in 
the spelling, though no longer pronounced: cf. thusé.] 

1. A small particle of bread (or other friable 
food), such as breaks or falls off by rubbing, etc. 

6978 Kushiw. Gosp, Matt. xv. 27 Welpas ck clap of cro- 
inum pe pe falleb of beode. c1000 Ags. Gosf. ibid. Pa 
hwelpas e1ad of pam crumum. a@ 1100 Voc. in Wr-Wilcker 
330/13 Vice cruma. ¢1200 Ormtn 1474 Laf patt iss wippu- 
tenn crummess. 1303 K. Braunxe //andd, Synue 6645 To 
ele hys fylle of be crummes. ¢xq00 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 59 
A crumme of breed. 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6758 All 
Northumbirlande prouynce He thoght as croms of bred to 
mynce. 1547 Ordre of Communion, We be not woorthie, .to 
gather np the cromes under thy table. 1568 Diner (Bishops’) 
Vark vii. 28 ‘The childrens crumbes. 1632 SANOERSON 
12 Sermt. 472 Every crunime we put in our mouthes. 1797 
Bewick Brit, Pires (1847) 1. 157 He hops round the house, 
picks up the crumbs. 1829 G. R. Greic Chelsea Pensioners 
(1840) 207 .A few crums which remained in our havresacks. 
1849 James Woodman xi, We feed it with the cruinbs from 
our table. 

b. A small particle of anything ; a grain, as of 
dust, Obs. exe. dfad. 

1387 Trevisa //fgden (Rolls TV. 399 Was neuere founde 
gobet nober cromme. 1470 Harpixc Chron. cvvav. aii, 
{He].. for his workes and buyldynges held eche crome. 
1560 P. Wunttnorse ir. MVacchiavell(s Arte of Warre 
(1573) Litle peeces or crummes of pitche. 1642 Fcr.er 
iloly 4 Prof. St... iv. 369 Yo leave no crumme of dust 
Lelind. 1655 H. Vavonas Siler Scfut. 1. 92 (Burial of 
Infant) Soflly rest all thy Virgin-Crums ! 2883) SrEVENSON 
Treas. Is. wt. xiv. (1886) 114 His cye.. gleaniing like a 
crttinh of glass. 

2. fig. A very small particle or portion (of 
something immaterial), a ‘scrap’. 

21535 Fisnen bvks, (1876) 408 [Nol] one crim of imerit. 
1541 Baknes Hikes. (1578) 225 Some cromme ofcharitie within 
them. 1662 Fuicer Worthies, Kerks., R. of Wallingford, 
This their clock gathering up the Icast crume of lime. 1719 
D'Urtey Pris V. 76 To beg Some Crumbs of Comfort. 
1801 Scott Let. toG. Ellis 11 May, | think 1 could give 
you some more crumbs of informalion were } at home. 
1890 Jct. Vat. Biog. XXV. 339 Claverhouse’s only crumb 
of comfort was that he saved the standards. 

3. The inner part of a loaf, not hardened in 
baking, and capable of being easily crumbled ; 
the soft part of bread. Opposed to crusé. 

61430 Pilger, Lyf Manhade 1. xii. (1869) 25, 1 entermeted 
me heuere to make cruste ne cromme. c 1440 «lnc. Cookery 
in /Touseh, Ord. (1790) 441 Pare away the cruste, and stepe 
the crome invynegur. 1605 Suaks. Lear 1. iv, 217 He that 
keepes nor crust nor crum. 1926 Leoni Aferts's Archit. 
1. 32a, Make them thin, that they may have the more 
Crust and the less Crum. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract, f/ygieue 
(ed. 3) 174 Taking the bread 4 crust and $ crumb. 

b, éransf. Loosened and crumbled carth. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) 1.16 It will 

ive as much mould, or crumb, in tbe harrow, as any other 
urrow, 3881 Waitenran //ofs 45 ‘There sbould be a good 
tilth, or crumb, at least a foot deep. 

ce. slang. Plumpness. Cf. Crummy 3. 

1844 Dickens A/art, Chic, xxix, ‘Too much crumb, you 
know’, said Mr. Bailey; ‘too fat, Poll.’ 

+4. Phr. Zo gather (or fick) up one’s crumls: 
to ‘pick up’ or recover strength or health; to im- 
prove in condition. Ods. exe. dial, 

1588 A. Incram in Hakluyt Voy. I}. 1. 130 Our men 
beganne fo Be ther vp their crums and to recouer some 
better strength. ¢ 1645 Howe. Lett, 2 Feb. an. 1621 Thank 
God, I..am recovering and picking up my crums apace. 
1840 R. H. Dana Before Mastcxvit Hite, had ‘picked up his 
crumbs '. .and (was) ee strengtb and confidence daily. 
1888 IW, Somerset Word-dk, 5. v. A person or nnimal im- 
proving in appearance is said to be picking up his crumbs. 

. Comb, as erumb-catching pl. adj.; erumb- 
brush, a brush for sweeping crumbs from a table; 
erumb-cloth, a cloth laid under a table to catch 
the crumbs and keep the carpet clean; sometimes 
laid over the greater part of a carpet. 

1607 WaALKiINGTON Oft. Glass Ep, Ded. P36, Sycophantis 
and crum-catching parasites. 1843 Mrs. Cartyte rey Me 
ia The crumb cloth of the library, 1864 Exiz. A. Murray 

. Norman .6 A rich carpel, covered by a linen crumb- 
cloth. 1884 Hucu Coxway in Aug. (llustr. Mag. Dec. 
176/1 Whittaker came in with the crumb brush. 

+ Crumb, crum, a. Ods. exe. dial. Also 4 
croumo, 9 dal, crum, crom. [A common WG, 
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adj.: OE. crumb = OF ris. krumb (EFris. drum, 
-mmte), OS. erumki (MLG, &rum, -ame, LG. 
krumm); MDu. cromp, -be, crontim (Da. krom), 
OHG. chrump, -be(MVIG. Srumf,-de,G.16-17th ¢. 
Arwnb, mod.G. &rumm, Upper G. dial. Aruntp) 
crooked :—OTeut. type *4rumbo-, f. krimb-, kramb, 
kruméb- to press, squecze, compress ; see Craur s6,! 
Cf. also Irish exdm, Welsh crom, crooked, bent. 
This adj., so important in G. and Du., has had 
very little development in Eng., its place being 
taken by the kindred Crump; it survives to a slight 
extent dialectally as crim, crom crooked, and in 
the derivatives cram, crom vb. (sce CRUMB v.), 
cromster, crumute Gv.) Crooked. 

aioe Misc. Glosses in Wr. Wicker 514/14 Odsutca ba 
crumban. ¢1200 OrMIN 9207 7) all batt ohht iss wrang 4 
crumb shall effnedd beon 4 rihhtedd. c1425 Senyn Say. 
(Wr.) 2477 With a lytil croume knyfe. 1866 Grecor Bau ff- 
shire Gloss.(Philol. Soc.), Crom, crooked : as ‘the man [has] 
x crom finger’. Very frequently prefixed, as crotw-tact 
(-toed', crout-fiugert, crom-legett, 1878 Cuuberdd, Gloss, 
Crunshoru't, 

Crumb, crum (krym ,z.! Forms: 5 croume, 
s-6 crumm,.e, crume, crome, 6 cromme, 6-7 
crum, 7-crumb. [f. Crums sé. There was an 
carlier wnlaut form Crim (:-crymman), cream, 
still in dialect use.] 

1. ¢vans. To break down into crumbs or small 
fragments, reduce to crumbs. Now rave. 

cqjo Miler. Lyf Manhode w. xxxili. (1869) 194 As me 
bouhte, she bar mete croumed vp on parchemyn, 1565 
eer Kepl. Harding (1611) 457 _tnto how small mites the 

Sread may be crummed. 1583 Hottvaaxn Campo dt Fior 
201 Heate them..before you crume in the bread. «a 1625 
Firtcurr Jfexs. Thomas w. iv, Crumb not your bread 
before you taste your porridge. 1882 Wore. E.xhib. Catal. 
iii. 38 Machine for crumbing bread. 

+2. intr. To fall into crumbs; to crumble. Oés. 

1562 J. Huevwoop ror. & Apigr. (1867) 64 A nud wall.. 
Cracketh and crummeth in peeces. 158 Nort Plutarch 
(1676) 493 Ground ., that .. being troden on, crummeth like 
white lime. 18.. SoutHiy 1 F. Hall), 

3. érans. To put crumbs into or over ; to thicken 
or cover with crumbs. 

[See Crim z.] 1579 Furke //eskins’ Parl. 377 As for lis 
bare bread, let him keepe to crome his pottage. 1 Dry- 
pex Hid Gallant 1. ii, Last night good Mrs. Bibber.. 
crumm'd me a mess of gruel. 1684 Busxyvan /’flgr. i. 133 
A Dish of Milk well crumbed. 1864 Mus. H. Woop 7ree. 
Floid \11. ix, 131 To see a sweetbread egged and crumbed. 

ilence Crumbed ///. a. 

1430 Two Cookery-tks. 55 Melle yt with cronryd Marow, 
& lay on Sugre y-now. 

+Crumb, crum, v2 Ols. exc. dial. Also 3 
crom-in, 9 da/. crom., [f. Crumpa. Not re- 
corded in OE., but ef. OS. crumban, MIG. érum- 
men, Da. krommen, OWG. chrumbian, MING, 
Arumben, G. kriimmen to ake crooked, to crook ; 
also MIG. Arumben, G. dial. Arummen, to become 
crooked, f.the corresponding adj. crib, see above.] 
trans, ‘To inake crooked or curved ; to crook, 
bend. 

c14qg90 Proup. Parz. 104 (MSS. _K., H.) Cronyn [e.». 
crokyn], wtco, 1866 Grecor Banffshire Gloss., Crom, to 
double, to crook. .as ‘the tinker cromint up 's leg’. 

llence Cru'mmet, crum’t, crommt Af/. a. Sc. 
(G. vekritimmt], crooked, crooked-horned. 

1789 D. Davioson Seasons 51 ba Spying An unco 

0% 


crummet beast. 1866 Grecor Banffshire Gloss., Cromaut, 
crooked ; [alsoj same as crusumie. 


+Cru'mblable, 2. és. rare. 
+-ABLE.] =CRUMMABLE, qv. 

Crumble (kre-mb’!), s6. rare. 
ble. [In sense 1, nl dim, of crumé: cf. Du. 
kruimel, LG. krémel, MG. &rtimel (:—*krumila), 
small crumb. In sense 2 treated as vbl. sb. from 
CRUMBLE z.] 

1. A small or tiny crumb of anything friable; a 
particle of dust, ctc. Ods. or dial. 

1577 BR. Gooce Sleresbach's Hush. ur, (1586) 146 b, They 
so shake the milke, as they sever the thinnest parte of it 
from the thicke, wbich at the first gather together in little 
crombles. 1646 J. Maine Seriuion (1647) 19 This diversily 
of Tongues at first broke the world into the severall crum- 
bles and portions of men. 1704 in PAI. Trans. XXYV. 
1552 The Powder or Crumbles of ’em is what we call Bik- 


stone, 2820 Clare (acu, a ee) 43 Thou shalt 
eal of the crumbles of bread to thy fill. 

2. Crumbling substance ; anything of crumbling 
consisteucy ; fine débris. 

1860 Hawtunorse A/ard. Faust (1879) FH. xx. 203 She had 
frodden lightly over the crumble of old crimes, 1883 JrF- 
rertes Story of uty Hearti. 5 ‘Vhe crumble of dry chalky 
earth I took up and let fall through my fingers. 


Crumble (kromb’!), v. Forms: a. 5 kremele, 
6 ecrymble, 6-8 crimble; 8, 6 cromble, croom- 
ble, 6- crumble. [The current form crumble is 
known only from late in the 16th c.; being evi- 
dently an assimilation to erm, crumbly, ete. of 
the earlier c-ymble, crimble, the type being an OE. 
*erymelen (:—*krumilén), f.cruma cramb: cf. prec. 
So Du. Arutmelen, G. krtimelu, LG. krémetn 10 
crumble.] 


{f. Crumpre vz. 


Also 6 crom- 


CRUMENAL. 


1. ¢rans, To break down Into small crumbs; to 
reduce to crumbs or small fragments, 

c 1420 Liber Cocoruus (1862) 36 Kremelyd sewet of schepe. 
1570 Levins Manip. 132/2 To crimble, comminuerc. 1577 
Hasser Awe. Lect. fist. (1619) 118 Commanded him to 
crimble or soke it. 1641 J. Jackson 7irne Evang. 1.1.7 
Bread must be distribuled, nof crumbled. 1 Mrs. 
Grasse Cookery xiv. 214 You may crumble white bread 
instead of biscuil. 1853 Puitiirs Reivers Yorksh, i. 8 
Moisture softens and crumbles the shale. 

b. To strew or scatter as crumbs. 

1547 Booroe Breu. [ealth cvi. 40b, Crymble thein into 
a pynt of read wyne. 1803 Frail, Excurs. Swiss Land- 
scapes,While cabins, single or in clusters, have been crumbled 
over it. 

e. fig. 

1632 G. Hersert Church Porch xii, O crumble not away 
thy souls fair hea 1667 Poore Dial. dete. Protest. & 
Papist (1735) 81 You are crumbled into a thousand Sects. 
1780 Burke Sp. Econ, Keforn: Wks. 1842 1. 240 To avoid 
frittering and crumbling down the attention. 1870 Farrar 
Whtn. Hist, ii. (a7) 75 Sufficient. .to crumble the mythical 
theory of miracles into the dust. 

2. tir. To fall asundcr in small crumbs or par- 
ticles ; to become pulverized. 

1577-87 Howssneo Chron, 11. 1137/2 Bulworks, whereof 
the filling. .did crimble awaie. 1577 B. Gooce //eresbach's 
FT usb. 1. (1586) 32 “Yhe bread is very drye, and croombieth 
Iyke Sand or Ashes. a nen Br. M. Sate Sera, (1632) 14 
Shall it not breake and crimble betweene your fingers? 1697 
Evetys Naarisut. Introd. 2 Marbles with their deepest in- 
scriptions crumble away. 1703 T. N. City 6 C. Purchaser 
256 Vheir [stones’] edges crimble off. 1816 Keatincre 7raz. 
(1827) 1. 224 The earth crumbled under our horses’ feet, 1875, 
Bryce Holy Rom, Enip. xix. (ed. 5) 358 Ready to crumble 
at a touch. 

Jig. 1642 Futter Joly & Prof. St. v. xi. 404 They [the 
Donatists] crumbled into severall divisions amongst them- 
selves, 1 Freeman Norut, Cong, (1876; 1. vii. 120 His 
influence was crumbling away. 

Crumbled (kromb'id), fp. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED!.) Reduced to minute crumbs or fragments ; 
pulverized, disintegrated. 

¢1420 [see CRUMBLE V.1]. 1667 Mitton /. 2. vu, 468 The 
crumbled earth. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xx. (1856) 156 
Four circular mounds. .of the crumbled lime-stones. 

Crumblement (kremb'Imént). rare. [f. as 
prec. +-MENT.] Crumbling, crumbled condition. 

1858 Browninc Aing § Bk. 1. 676, 1..turned it over, and 
recognised, For all the crumblement, this abacus. 

Crumblet, crumlet (kromilct). rare. [f. 
Cums sé. +-LEt.] A little crumb. 

par: C. Butter Feet. Afon. (1634)49 Small crumlets of wax 
..falfen from the broken Combs. 1 830 Jessen 7oa Kohin, 
My board shall plenteously be spread With crumblets of the 
nicest bread. 

Cru'mbliness. [f. CrumBiy +-Ness.] The 
quality of being crumbly. 

“a Soutury £spricila's Lett, 1.70 The dust, and the 
crumbliness of age. 

Crumbling (kromblin),24/. st, [-1ne1,] 

1. The action of the verb Crumpe. 

a 165s Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 292, | naturally abhor the 
crumbling of Scripture into path 1810 Soutuey A chama 
1. xv, He heard the crumbling of the pile, na 

2. concr. ( pl.) Crumbled particles, debris. 

1660 Burney Kepd. Awpor (1661) 96 That Royal David .. 
gathers up the crumblings of it. 1865 Swixuurne A falante 
2231 «As light dust and crumblings from mine urn. 

Crumbling, #// a. [-1xc?.] | That crum- 
bles ; breaking into small particles. 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's (usd. 1. (1586) 86 b, [That the 
ground] may be mellowed and made crumbling. 1697 Drv- 
DEN Wirg, Georg, L139 The crumbling Clods. 1769 Gray 

ri. Tour 5 Oct., A mass of crumbling slate. 186z 

vars Tou: Brown at Oxf. i. (1889) 6 A venerable old 
front of crumbling stone fronting tbe street. 

Crumbly (kro-mbli), a. Forms: 6 cromely, 
7_crumly, 8 crumbley, 7- crumbly. [The 
16-17th c. formscrome-ly,crum-ly,imply formation 
from Crump sé,+-L¥1; later pronunciation asso- 
ciates it with CrumMBLE v. and-y.J] +a. Crumb- 
like; incrumbs. b, That crumbles easily ; having 
a tendency to crumble; friable. 

1523 Firzuers. //ish, § 100 It wyll...waxe whyte, and 
cromely lyke a pomis. 1616 Surre. & Mark. Country 
arme 399 Vf they find not the earth of their new lode 
light and crumly. 1 Hapcey in PA. Traus. LIV. 
‘The pitch..was crumbly and soft. 180 HawtHorne A/ard, 
Faun iii, Hewn..out of a dark-red, crumbly stone. 

Crumby (kro-mi), a. [f. Crump sé.4-y. The 
earlier spelling was Crusay, which is retained in 
some senses.] 

1. Of the nature of crumb: sce Crusty 2. 

1767 Byron's Voy. 134 [Bread fruit] when gathered green, 
and = its inside soft, lender, white, and crumby, 

ike bread, 


2. Full of crumbs; strewed with crumbs. 

2731 Baitey, vol. 11, Cramey, 1739 Wacrocr Let. to R. 
West 20 July, Round a littered table, in a crumby roont. 
1873 Mrs. Witney Other Girls (1876) 153 Table clotbs left 
. dragging and crumby. 

Crume, obs. form of Cruse. 

+Crumenal. O¢s. rare. [f. L. cruména 
purse.] Used by Spenser and by Henry More, 
app. in sense ‘ purse’ or ‘ pouch’. 

1579 Spenser Sheph, Cal, Sept. 119 The fat oxe, that wont 
ligge in the stall, Is now fast stalled in her (=theirj crumen 
all. 1647 H. More Song of Sond 1. 1. xix, Thus cram they 
their wide-gaping Crumenall. 


CRUMMABLE. 


Crume nically, adv. humorous nonce-wd, (f. 


L. eruména purse.) In relation to the purse. 

3825 Coterince Le/t., Convers, etc. UH. xl. 178 A Work .. 
in which ] am greatly iuterested, morally and crumenically, 

Crumlet: see CrumB.er, 

Crummapble (krumab’l), @, rare. [f erum, 
Crump ol + -aBnE.] That car be crumbled; 
friable. 

1611 Corcr., Esmiadle, crummable, crumblable. [Hence 
in Todd 1818, and in mod. Dicts.] 

Crummet, f//. a. Sc: see CRUMB v.2 


Crummie, crummy (krv-mi), 54. (@.) Scand 
north, Also 8 ecromie. [f. cram, Crump a. 
erooked + -é¢=-y4 dim. and denominative, as in 
blacky, brownie, cowdie, doddie, etc.] 

A. sh. 1, A cow with ‘crumpled’ or crooked 
horns ; oftcn a kind of proper name for any cow. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Afisc. (1733) 1.111 My Cromie is a 
useful cow. 1774 Fercusson Drink Eclague Poeins 
(1845) 52 Crummie nae mair for Jennys hand will crune. 
1824 ScoTT Kedgauntlet Let. ii, The crummie drank without 
sitting down, 1876 D. Gornie Susan, in Orkneys 1. 39 Old 
inen leading high boned crummics equally grave. 

2. A staff with a erooked head. 

1808-25 Jamtrson, Crummie-staff, crumnile-stick, 1832-53 
Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 111 The carlins coost their 
crummies til’t, Sae vauntingly they vapour'd. 

B. adj. Having crooked or erumpled horns. 

3878 Cuntbrid. Gloss., Crummy, crunvhorn’t, [having] 
horns turned towards the eyes, 

Crummock. 5. _[f. as pree., with dim. suffix 
-OCK ; perh. after Gael. erémag any little crooked 
thing, dim. of cxdm crooked, bent.] = prec. (in 
both senses), 

1725 Ramsay Gent. Shef..i,4 And sauld your crunmock 
and her bassand quey. 1790 Burns Yi o’ Shanter 161 
Wither’d beldams. . Lowping an‘ flinging on a crummock. 

Crummy (kro-mi), 2. [f crv, Cremn sd, +-¥. 
Cf. also Crumpy.] 


+1. Crumbly, friahle. Ods. 

1567 Map.et Gr. Forest 69 [The Adder] loueth..to eate 
crummie and dryearth. 1612 Cotcr., Court en paste, short, 
crummie. ill cleauing together. 1725 Brap.ry Fam, Dict. 
s.v. Waters, A quantity of crummy Earth, 

2. Like or of the nature of the erumb of bread, 


as distinguished from the crust. 

1579 J. Joxes Preserv. Bodie 4 Soule 1. xiv. 26 Breade.. 
neyther to crustie nor tocrummie, 1707 Custos, in Hush. 
& Gard, 255 The crummy part of ahot Loaf. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz, viti, A slack-baked, crummy quartern [loaf]. 

3. slang. Plump, full-figured: usually said of 
women. Also b. Comely, pretty. ¢. Ilaving 
well-filled pockets, rich. 

1718 Mortrux Qufr. 1. m1. vi, A well-truss’d, round, 
crummy, strapping Wench. 1748 Dycur Dic?., Crummy, 
full of crumb; also fat, rich, plump, or fleshy. 1768 Buys 
Terms of Art, Crummy (Figuratively), plump or fleshy. 
‘A Crummy Lass’, 1827 A. Foxsiaxour #ug. under 7 
Administ, (1837) 1. 40 We would..much rather find the 
whole House fof Lords] in rich, crumm widows, than let 
them ineddle with our bread, 1861 H. Kinasiry tHillyars 
§ Bartous (Farmer), ‘You're crummy.. But you ain't what 
Pd call fat! 1877 N.W. Linc. Gloss., Criinuty, fat, in good 
condition. F 

+4. Ohs, spelling of Crumpy 2. 

+ Crump, ¢.! and 54.1 Ods. Also 7 cromp. 
(OE. crump = OHG. chrumph, MUG. ae 
a_hy-form, prob. intensive, of OE. crams, OHG. 
chrumb (see CxvMB a@.), which has largely snp- 
planted the simpler form. There is however a 
long gap in the history during the ME. period, 
and it is possihle that the 16th c. cramp resulted 
from analysis of crump-dack, crump-footed, etc., 
where cramped, crumpt, was in earlier use. For 
the etymologieal affinities of the group see Note to 
Crasp sé.1} 

A. adj. 1. Crooked ; said ehicfly of the body 
or limbs from deformity, old age, or disease. 

@ 800 Corpus Gloss, 1413 Obuncacrump. ¢ 1psp O. E, Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 459 Obunca crump. 191 Svevester Dz 
Bartas 1. tii. (1641) 21/2 All those steep mountains. . Under 
first Waters their crump shoulders hid. 1652 Gaute 
Magastront, 186 Cromp shoulders. 1656 W. D, tr. Cont 
enius Gate Lat, Uni. » 287 A crump-back, swoln throat, 
and any bunch whatsoever, caus deformitie, 1719 D’Urrey 
Pills 1. 34 Bowing low with her back-bone sak 

2. Comé., as crump-back sé., 2 hunc -back, a 
erook-baek ; crump-backed, -footed, -shouldered, ete. 

(Cf. Ger. combinations in Arum, as krumimfuss, brunt 
Sissig, Du, krom-, as krom-voet, krom-voetigh (Kilian).) 

1542 Upait Eras. the 223a, Croumpe shouldreed, 
shorte necked. 1599 WiTHALS Dick. 96/1 Crumpe-footed, 
Joripes, @1661 Hotypay Yuvenal x. 191 Ne’re contract 
With one throat-swoln, gor-bellied, or crump-back'd. 1661 

Lovrit Hist, Anim, & Atlin, 153 It helps crump-backs, 
1715 tr. C’less D' Aunoy’s Wks, 370 She was Hunch-back'd 
and Crump-shoulder'd both before and behind. 1783 Aiys- 
wortn Lat, Dict, s.v. Back, Crump backed, kibbosus, 
Auseris incurens, 
B. sé. 1, A hunch or hump on the hack. rave. 
gee Serfgno, a bunch, a crump, a knob upon 
pnes back 

2. A crooked person, a huneh-back. 

1698 Vaxsrucn $06 u. i, Esop..that piece of defor- 
mity ! that monster! that crump! /déd. tu.i, If I stand 
to hear this crump preach a little longer, I shall be fool 
enough perhaps to be bubbled out of my livelihood. 1719 
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D'Unrey Pil/s 1. 78 Tho’ the Crump too that Season, Got 
Bruges and Ghent by Treason. 1768 Furovp Vartartan 
tf (3785) 43/2 Nohoud..put only one of the crumps into 
his sack. 

Crump (kromp’, @.2 Se. and worth. [A parallel 
form of Crimp a. 1; having app. associations with 
Crusp v2, and with Crempie. Ch Cranr sh J} 
Brittle or friable tnder the tecth, easily ‘crumped’. 

1787 Burns foly Fair vii, And farls hak’d wi’ butter, 
Fu’ crump that day. 1821 Witnan IV, Riding Gloss.t¥., 
D.S., Crump, crimp, hard, brittle, crumbling. «@ 182g 
Forny Hoc. A. Anglia, Crump, ernmpy .. easily breaking 
under the teeth. “1878 Cuslrtd. Gloss., Cruinp, brittle 5 
crumbling. 

+Crump, 54.2 Ods. A variant of Cramp 56.1 

©1460 Yowneley Alys?. 308 ‘Vhere 1 stode ou my stumpe I 
stakerd that stownde : There chachid I the crumpe, yet 
helde I my grounde Halfe nome, 

ai oer sh. Obs. [CF Crinip 56.1} 

a1700 I. bh. Dict. Cant, Crew, Crump, one that helps 
Sollicitors to Affidavit men, and Swearers, and Bail, who 
for a small Sn will be Bound or Swear for any Body. 1725 
in. Vew Cant, Dict. ; 

Crumip, 4.4 dial. or collog. [f. Crump v.2 3.] 
A hard hit, giver with brisk or abrupt effect. 

1850-60 (In use at Cricket], 1879 Yusmieson's Dict, Cramp, 
asmart blow. Clydesdale. 1891 FARMER Slang Diet, Crump 
(Winchester College’, a hard hit; a fall. 

tCrump, 2! O/s. [f. Cresp a. or its source: 
sce Crime v.! and Cramp st) Cf. also G. dial. 
arummen, krumpen, Da, Avommen, to become 
crooked, to crook, Arumipfen to shrivel, shrink up, 
which are similarly 
adj. Also the transitive Lrdimmen, Arvimpen, 
Arumpfens see Grimm.] 

1. éxtr, To draw itself into a curve, cul, curl up. 

¢ 1328 Poeut Times Esl. 11.115 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
329 Summe bereth croune of acolite for the cruinponde crok. 
605 13, Joxson Holfone v. ii, But your Clarissimo, old 
round-backe, he Will crumpe you [=/0 or for jv], like a 
hog. louse, with the touch. é A 

2. trans. (and reff.) To bend (a thing) into a 
eurve, erook, curl up. 

1480 [see Crunupep). 

3743 Parsons in PA, Trans. XLIE. 533 He turns his 
Tail to the Wall, and, extending his hind Legs asunder, 
crumps himself up. 1818 Keats /xtracts fron Opera, A 
careless nurse.. May have crumpt up a pair of Dian’s legs, 
And warpt the ivory of a Juno's neck. 

3. fg. ?'To mffle, disturb, 

1656 Hrvun Surv. Frauce 153 Who being so often 
troubled and crumped by then: have little cause to afford 
them a liking. ae 

Cramp (krymp), v.2 [A word imitating the 
sound made in cating moderately firm and ‘short’ 
substanees, or in walking over slightly compressed 
snow, greater firmness and less brittleness being 
ituplied than in the use of crunch or crush. 
There is possibly some association with Cremp 
a2; cf also CRumrLs 2.6.) frans. and intr. 

1. To eat with an abrupt but somewhat dulled 
sound; applicd esp. to horses or pigs when fceding. 

1646 H. Morr Pref. Verses in 3. //all’s Poems, A Pig, 
that roots In Jury-land or crumps Arabick roots, 1760 Miss 
Tacnor in Lett. w, Aléss Carter (1808) 484 Two years ago 
I could as easily have eat an Elephant asa sea biscuit, which 
T now crumpagain very comfortably. @ 1825 Forsy, Crump, 
to eat anything brittle or crimp. 1827 Carn Sheps. Cal. 
Ang. 74 The restless hogs will..crump adown the inellow 
and the green. (1878 Custrid, Gloss., Cruinp, the sound of 
horses’ teeth when eating.] : 

2. Applied to the sound made by the fect in 
erushing slightly frozen snow; and to the action 


which produees it. Cf. Cruupir z. 6. 

3789 D. Davipson Seasons 133 (Jam.) To the pliant foot 

é he grassy path crumps sonorous. /id. 151 Close upon 
her snow-cap'd haunt..watchful lest his crumping tread 
Should her untimely rouse. 1820 Cnare Poems Rural 
Lye, Addr, to Plenty, And upon the crumping snows 
Stamps, in vain, to warm his toes. 

3. To strike with a brisk or abrupt effect. 

(There is a certain analogy of manner between this and 
the prec, senses. ] 

3850-60 (In use at Cricket], 1879 Sunrieson’s Dict., 
Crump, to smack, to thwack, as ‘he’s crumpit my croun 
wit his stick, 1889 Boy's Ozun Paper 4 May 496/1 Let me 
see The way well pitched up balls tocrump, 1892 Sat. Rev. 
2 Jan, 12/2 We could slog to square-leg, or crump to the off. 

Crump-back: sce Cruyp a.! 

+ Crumped, crumpt, //. 2. Ods. [app. f. 
Crump v.21} Curved, crooked. 

31480 Caxton Ovid's Afet. x1. xviii, A fowle..that hath a 
crumped bill. 1600 Hevwoon Edi, /V, it. v. iii, Richard, 
I'll sit upon thy crumped shoulder, 1659 Torriano /fad, 
Dict., Scrigniite, crumpt, or hunch-backt as a Camel. 

Comb, Crumpt-shouldered, rottnd-shouldcred. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Mor. 667 A sonne, who was 
crumpt-shouldred and bunch-backed, 

Crumper, sé. dial. or collog. [f. Crump v.2 3.) 
A ‘whopper’, ‘whaeker’, ‘thumper’; also a 
‘thumping’ lie, a ‘cracker ’. 

1855 E. Waucn Birtle Carter's T., Lanc. Life (1857) 24 
There’s some crumpers amoon th’ lot. 1881 Miss Brappon 
Asf&é, ix. 101 You told me your father was a grocer in 
Oxford Street. Was uot that what school-boys call a 
cromper? , " 

Crumpet (krompét). Also 7 -it. [Not known 
till late in 17th ¢.; Wycléf has however crompid 


related to G. ramim, krumpf 


CRUMPLE. 


cake as a rendering of /aganum, 
anteccdent of the name: 

1382 Wyetir Ar, xxix. 23 A cake of aloof, a crusted cake 
spreynde with oyle, a crompid cake, of the leepe of therf 
looues [1388 a tender cake of 0 loof, spreynde wil: oile, 
paast sodun in watir and after fried in oile, of the panyer of 
therf looues ; Vulgate fortanigue panis unius, erustalaur 
conspersaus oleo: lagannne de canistro acyutorun|, 

Crampid here app. means ‘curled up, bent into a curve - 
(sce Crump ?,!, Crcmren) as is usual with thin cakes baked 
ona griddle or iron plate ; ef. Cretier. ‘ihe crumpet is not 
necessarily the saine now as when it was first so called.] 

tl. A thin griddlecake: in qucts. made of buck- 
wheat meal. Ods. 

1694 Westmacorr Script. Herb, 
Cakes of it (Buck Wheat]. .as they do Oat-cakes, and cal! 
tCrumpit. 1830 Hvtheries's Brit. Plants (ed. 7) 1b. 449 
Soot, It [buck-wheat meal]..is made into thin cakes in 
Shropshire aud other parts of England, called crumpits. 

[Not in Miss Jackson's Shropshire Word-bk, 1879.] 

2. A soft cake made of flour, beaten egg, milk, 
and barm or baking-powder, mixed into batter, 
and baked on an iron plate. (Royal Baker, 1890.) 

3769 Mrs Rarraty Aug. flousekpr. (1778) 279 Fo make 
Tea Crumpets. Beat two eggs very well, put to them a quart 
of warm milk and water, and a large spoonful ofbarm; beat 
in as much fine flonr as will make them rather thicker than 
a common batter. 1827 Moxt Bvery-day Bho MW. 1353 
The basket and bell pass. with muflins and crunipets, 1855 
Trottory Warden viti, Chere was dry toast and huttered 
toast, muffins and crumpets, 

attrib, as Moov Ode ta Gt. Unkucwn, This is dimpled, 
Like a pale crumpet face, or that is pimpled, 

3. dial, = CruMpLine sh. 2, Crempy sd, 

Crumpiness, /a/. [f. Cremry a, + -NESS.] 
The quality of being crumpy. 

1832 J. Warsow Vor fes Ix. in Blackie. Vag, Feb. 259 On 
her girdle the gudewife heats into crumpiness a fair far]. 

Crumple, s?. In7 cromple. [Cf. G. drum- 
pel, kriimpel in same sense, f. krumm, krunb, 
Arump evooked; also Crepe z.J A crushed 
fold or wrinkle produced by compression. 

1607 Dekker Hestiv. lor Wks. 1873 [1.203 My forehead 
has more cromples then the back ‘part of a connsellors 
gowne, = 1973 Gentd. Mag. XL. 584 The best method 
of taking out the creases and crumples .. without 
damaging the drawing or colours. 1860 TySpaLe Gluc. 1. 
xMi.ryo An ice-fal, on one side of which I found large 
erumples produced by the pressure, 

+Crumple, « O’s.  [f. Crumene oJ = 
Crumpiep; chiefly in comb., as crwmple-horned 
adj.; erumple-back s/., crook-back. 

1523 ict. 14-5 //ea. VF /, cot White brode wollen clothes 
with crumpil Hstes. 1685 Stiancr.. Orig. Brit, v. 275 
White Crumple-horned Cows. 1842 S.C. Hate /reland? 
Tl. 395 ‘he long-horned, or crumple-hoined. 1851 5. 
Jupp Margareé ui. (1871) 173 She had shown partiality to 
the crumpleback, Job. 

Crumple (krampl,v. Also 4-6 eromple, 
-pyl, -pull, [In form, a dim. and iterative of 
Crenp z.1, for the afiinities of which sec Note to 
Cramp sé.) As OE, y frequently gave later 7, 
crumple might arise merely as a later form of 
crymple, crimple; but the historical cvidence does 


uot favour this. 

Found first in pa. pple, which might belong either to an 
intr. or trans. vb. (ch sudthered, faded); see CRUMPLED.) 

1. intr, To become incurved or crushed together ; 
to contract and shrivel up; to become creased or 
wrinkled by being crushed together. 

1528 Paynri. Salerne's Regim.C tij, Vo crompull to gether 
like parchement cast in the fire. 1577 Stanvuurst Descr. 
fret, ii in flolinshed 1. u. 13 Ut [aqua vite] keepeth and 
preserueth the veines from crumpling. 1633 ‘I. James Voy. 
63 The snow ..crumples and so runnes vpon it selfe, 
that in a few houres it will be fiue or sixe foote thicke. 
1681 H. More £.xp. Dan. vi. 193 Hence it is that men 
crumple so in persecution. 1855 Trotorr Warden vi, 
How..the muslin fluttered and ¢rumpled before Eleanor 
and another nymph were duly seated at the piano. 


&. trans. Yo crook, bend together, contort ; it 


mod. use, esp. by crushing. 

1613 Braun. & Fi. Honest Man's Fort. u. iii, He would 
have crumpled, curled, and shrunk [z. ». struck] himselfe 
out of the shape pf man. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 268 
He sitteth in the wombe crumpled, contracted or bent 
round. 163p J. ‘Taytor (Water P.) 7vaz, Wks. Mm, 82/1 The 
fellow was hanged, who being not choaked. .did stirre his 
Iegges, and writhe and crumple his body, 1880 A. R. 
aveniace fs. Lifevi. 86 The effect. .is to crumple the strata 
and force up certain areas in great contorted masses. 

3. To crush into tircgular creases; to ruffle. 

1632 Massincer & Firtp Fatal Dowry w.i, Plague on 
him! how he has crumpled our bands! 1712 Apptson 
Spect, No. 130 P 2 Sir Roger... exposing his palm .. they 
crumpled it into all shapes and ciliently, scanned every 
wrinkle. 3825 tr. De Genlis’ Alem. 1.175 He..crumpled 
my gowns, and even tore them. 3838 Lytton Adice 1. xii, 
‘Don't crumple that scarf, Jane’. 

4. To wrinkle the smooth surface of; to corru- 
gate, to crinkle. ‘ 

1858 O. W. Houmes Aut. Break/.t. ix, (1883) 179, Ecould 
see her..crumpling the water before her, weather-beaten, 
barnacled. 1860 Maury PAys. Geog. Sea ix. § 445 The 
Sunbeam has power to wrinkle and crumple the surface pf 
the sea by alternate expansion and contraction of its 
waters, Fe F 

5. To erush (together) in an irregularly folded 


state. $ 
1678 Cupwortn Jutell, Syst, 479 Huddled up, and as it 


which may be the 


(1693) 220 They make 


CRUMPLED. 


were crouded and crumpled together. 1862 Sata Seven 
Sons 1. xii. 307 She crumpled the cheque in her hand, and 
walked to the door. 

b. 70 crumple up: to shrivel up by compression ; 
to crush together in a contracted or compressed 
state. 

1577 Goose /leresbach's Hush. w. (1586) 185 The linle 
Worme, or Grubbe. lieth crumpled up in the Coame. r602 
Marston Antonio's Rev. t. v, Are ihy moyst entrals 
crumpled up with griefe Of parching miscbiefs? a 1682 Sir 
T. Browne Plants Script. Tracis 34 Our Rose of Jericho 
. though crumpled and furdled up, yet, if infused in water, 
will swell and display its parts. 1861 Hucues Jos 
Brown at Oxf. x. (1889) 91 He saw Drysdale crumple 
up the notes in his hand. 

ce. intr. (for refl.). 

1858 Sat. Kev. VI. 90/2 Years crumple up into nothing, 
or exlend to vast duration. ‘ , 

6. Applied to the action and accompanying 
sound of crushing under foot things moderately 
brittle ; said also ix/r. of the things so crushed. 
Cf. Crump v.2 

1861 Woops Pr. of Wales in Canada 63 The dry, sultry 
ashes of the forest crumple under your feet. 1868 Haw. 
THORNE Amer, Note-Bks. (1879) 1. 92 Fallen leaves and 
acorns lying beneath; the footsteps crumple them in walk- 
ing. 

Crumpled (kromp'ld), ff/. a. [In form, f. 
CrRUMPLE wv. + -ED; but found mnch earlier than 
any finite part of the verb.) 

1 Bent together 
crooked (esp. of parts of the body bent by mal- 
formation or disease . 

1300 Cursor 3M. 8087 (Cott.) Crumpled knes [T. crompled 
knees] and boce on bak. ¢1440 Bone lor. 1979 In the 
palsye can he schake, And was crompylde and crokyd 
therto. 1647 H. Morr Song of Sond. u.1, For that old 
crumpled wight gan go upstraight. 

2. Bent spirally, curled. 
horn a. 

14.. Prose Legends in Anglia VII, 135 Also seint Paul 
seip nol in crumpled [Wvcite 1 279, ii. 9 writhen] lokkys 
or golde, 1583 Sranvuurst nets u. (Arb.) so Their 
tayls with croompled knot twisting. ?a1750 Nurse: 
rime ‘House that Jack Built’, Vhis is the Cow wit 
the crumpled Horn, thal tossed the Dog. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) {1. Horns shorl and gen- 
erally curled, or what some call crumpled horn. 1886 
W. G, Woop-Martin, Lake Divellines fred. 1.iv. 77 Speci- 
mens of the crania of four distinct breeds .. the straight- 
horn. .the crumpled-horn. .the shorl-horn. .the hornless. 

3. Crushed into creases and folds ; crushed out of 
shape, out of smoothness or tidiness. a. Applied 
toa wrinkled, creased, or ‘tumbled’ condition of 
things flexible, as cloth, paper. 

1535 CoveRDALE Fob vii. 5 My skynne is wythered and 
crompled together. 1664 Evetys A‘ad. /Jort.(1729) 203 Break, 
and pull off all crumpl'd dry‘d Leaves, 166. Pepys Diary 
(1879), IV. 179 Finding the cloth laid, and much crumpled 
.-1 grew angry. 1877 W. Tnomson Moy. Challenger (iii. 
192 ‘he strong brass cylinder..was found collapsed nnd 
crumpled likea piece of paper. 1888 Anna K. Green Behind 
Closed Doors ii, Mrs. A. took a smal! and crumpled nole out 
of her pocket. 

b. Applied to strata crushed into folds by lateral 
pressure ; contorted. 

1854 Hooker f/imal. Frnis. 1. xi. 251 Granite appeared 
in large veins in the crumpled gneiss, 1862 Daxa Jan. 
Geol. 650 Crumpled or folded beds of clay. 

4. Wriukled, marked with lines and furrows, 


such as are caused by compression. 

1577 Goocr /leresbach's J} usd. uw. (1586) 56 The second 
sort with the croompled leafe, 1578 Lyre Dodoens i. xxix. 
41 Medesweete .. hath leaues .. crompled, and wrinckled. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury nu. 64/2 ‘The Crumpled Plantan 
is a round crumpled Leaf. 1870 Morris Zarthly Par. 1.1. 
400 The trembling poppies shed. .their crumpled leaves. 

b. Of hair. (Cf. Crumetine v7. sd.) 

1872 Miss Tuackeray Old Kensington ii.(ed.2)7 Dolly’s 
. crumpled bronze hair. 

Cru'mpledness. ([f. prec. + -nEss.] The 
quality of being crumpled, crumpled condition, 

1805 Luccock A’at. Wool 150 H..1his compressure of the 
fleece produces that kind of crumpledness, which is con- 
sidered as an excellent quality in English wool. 

Crumpler. [f Crumrrz v. +-ER!.) 

1, One who crumples. 

1849 Blackw. Afag. LXVI. 595 This crumpler-up and 
defier of empires, 

2. A cravat. dial, 

1869 Brackmore Lorna D. iii, (ed. 12) 12 If I see a boy 
make todo about the fit of his crumpler. 

3. A fall by which man nnd horse are doubled up. 

1883 E, Pennett-ELmminst Cream Leicestersh, 3 A loaded 
shoulder [in a horse) means a crumpler over tim 1887 
IE. Smart Cleverly wor iii. 20 The mare..would be more 
frightened by a crumpler than you would. 189: Yemple Bar 
Mag. Jan. 30 The brule broke away with me and came no 
end of a crumpler over a wire fence, 

+Cru‘mpling, sd. and a. Obs. [Cf. G. driimm- 
ling, dial. Arumling, kritmpling, crooked stick, 
crooked man, etc.: see CrumBa., Crumpa. But in 
the sb. sense 2, the word appears to be immediately 
associated with crimple vb. or sb.) 


A. sb. 1. A crooked, or deformed person. 
a@rx8e5 Forsy Voc. E. Auglia, Crumplin, a diminutive 
and deformed person. 


2. A small dwarfed and shrivelled apple, cucum- 
her, etc.: see quots. 


Hience Crumpled- 


by compression, incurved, | 
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1658 Eve.yy Fr, Gard, (1675) 268 Putting each sort in a 
basket apart: I speak not tere of the smallest, and the 
crumplings. 1693 — De la Quint, Compl. Gard. Dict., 
Crumpling, or Guerkins are small Cucumbers to pickle, 
called in French Cornichons, arzoo B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Crumplings, wrinkled Codlings, usually the least, 
but sweetest. 1710 Brit, Apollo lil. 3/1 Ginger-Bread 
Babies and Crumplins. a x85 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, 
Crumplin, a diminutive and misshapen apple. 1888 11, 
Somerset Word+k., Cruimpling, an apple which does not 
malure, but which shrivels on the tree, 
B. adj. ? Crooked, shrivelled, deformed. 

1666 J. Smitn Old Age (1752) 154 The focust and gras- 
hopper are both of them hard cragged crumpling creatures, 
1755 Carte /fist. Eng. 1V. 595 A little old crumpling 
fellow who made his fires was ibe best companion he bad. 

Crumpling (krinplin), v7. 56. [-1NG!.] The 
action of the verb CRUMPLE; a crumpled condition. 
Also attrib. as crumpling-irons, 

1855 ‘THACKERAY Nezucomes 1. 233 In Miss Ethel’s black 
hair there was a slight natural ripple. .({which others] en- 
deavoured to imitate by art, paper, and I believe crumpling 
irons, 1862 Dans Alun. Geol, 650 The folding or crumpling 
of the clayey layer suljected to the pressure. 1866 A, Fuinr 
Princ Med, (1880) 209 Crumpling and crackling sounds. 

Crumply (kmmpli), a. [f, Cuvurre v.+-rl: 
ef. dial. G. drumplig, Arumpelicht.) Full of 
crumples or wrinkles. 

1847-78 Hatuiwen., Crumply, wrinkled. 
Lonsdale Gloss., Cruinply, wrinkled. 

Crumponde: see Crump w.] 

Crumpy, 54. dia’. [f. Crump a.) or sh.t+-y4 
dim. and denominative.) =CruMptinc sd, 2. 

1877 Holderness Gloss., Crumpy, a small irregularly 
shaped apple. , 

Crumpy, «. dial. 
Creap a2: sce quots. 

x808-15 Jamieson, Crump, crumpie. a1825 Foray Voc. 
&. Augha, Crump, Crumnpy, brittle, dry-baked, easily 
breaking under the teeth. 1877 //olderness Gloss., Crumpy, 
crisp; [as sb.] the crisp crust of a loaf. 1877 AY“. WW. Line, 
Gloss, Cruimpy, crisp; said of bread or pastry. 

+ Cru'mster, cromster. 0és. Also cromp- 
ster. [f. Du. rom crooked: cf. Du. sromsteve 
‘genus navis* (Kilian), f. Arone + steve prow.) A 
kind of galley or hoy. 

1596 Ravelcu Discov. Griana 98 Two or three crumsters 
or galleys buylt, and furnished vpon the riuer, — /avent, 
Shipping 28, 200 saile of Crumsters, or ee of Newcastle, 
which each of them will beare six Demiculverins, and foure 
Sakers. 1600 Carew MISS. (1869) 375 Certain ships called 
‘crompsters ‘.. with other barks madiuarees 

Crunch (kronf), v. [A recent variation of 
crunch, Crauxcn, perhaps intended to express a 
more subdued and less obtrusive sound, perh. 
influenced by association with crush, mttunch.) 

1. ¢rans. To crush with the teeth (a thing some- 
what firm and brittle); to chew or bite with a 
crushing noise. 

1814 Suppl. Grose’s Province. Gloss., Crunch, Crouch, and 
Cranch, to crush nn apple, eic. in the mouth. Nortsz. 
1832 W. Irvinc Alhambra 11. 201 ‘While 1 was quietly 
crunching my crus.’ 18g9 Kixcstey AZésc. (1860) I. 202 A 
herd of swine crunching acorns. 

b. tntr. or absol. 

1816 Byron Siege Cor. xvi, Their white tusks crunch'd 
o'er the whiler skull. 1856 Kane Arcs. Expl, WH. x, 101 
Our appetites were good; and .. we crunched away right 
merrily. 

2. évans. To crush or grind under foot, wheels, 
etc., with the accompanying noise. 

1849 C. Bronre Shirley ii. 24 A sound of heavy wheels 
crunching astony road. 1873 Spectator 23 Aug. 1069/1 You 
crunch liltle heaps of sali at every step. 

b. intr. or absol, ec. intr. for ref. 

1801 Soutury 7ha/aéa vu. xxii, No sound but the wild, 
wild wind, And the snow crunching under his feet! 1880 
Blackw, Mag. Apr. 452 The animal's hoofs crunch on the 
stones and et 

3. intr. To advance, or make one’s way, with 


crunching. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxiii. (1856) 189 The sound of 
our vessel crunching her wny through the ice. 1856 — 
Arct, Expé. 1. iv. 38 Our brig went crunching through all 
this jewelry. 1864 Lowen. Fireside Trav. 109 we 
crunched and crawled up the long gravelly hills, 

HI{ence Crunched ///. a., Crunching 7v/. sd. 
and ff/. a. 

1840 Lytton Pilger, of Rhine xix, The crunched boughs. . 
that sirewed the soil. 1848 C. Broxte ¥. Eyre xviii. (0) 
A crunching of wheels.. became audible on the wet gravel. 
1890 Century Mag. Apr. 916/a Passing a rim of crunching 
cinder. 

Crunch, s4._ [f. prec.] : 

1, An net, or the action, of crunching. 

1836 Marrvat Sfidsh. Easy xvii. s¢ If you will not take 
us, the sharks shall—it is but a crunch, and all is over. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxvii. 361 Listening to the half-yield- 
ing crunch of the ice benealh, 1 Baxer A'ile Tribut. ii, 
The hippo. .caught him in its mouth and killed him by one 
crunch. * 

2. #/. Small pieces resulting from crunching. rare. 

1833 Moir Adansie Wauck xxiii. (1849) 18x [He] had his 
pipe smashed to crunches. 

Crune, var. of CRoon ; obs. f. CRown. 


+ Crunk, v. Also 6-7 crunck(e. Oés. or ial. 
[Cf Icel. Arinka to croak (asa raven).] ifr. Of 


some birds: To utter a hoarse harsh ery. 
1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Gruo..to crunke like a crane, 


Devon. 


1869 


{f. Crump a2 + -v1.] = 


CRUPPER. 


1583 Stanvuurst Zneis 1. (Arb.) 11x The skrich howle .. 

Her burial roundel dooth ruck, and cruncketb in howling. 

ae Minsueu Ductor, To Cruncke or Crunckle like a 
rane. 

Crunk, s?. dial. [f. pree.: cf. Icel. drink the 
raven’s cry.] A hoarse harsh cry; a croak. 

1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Crunk, the hoarse cry or 
croak of the raven or carrion crow, A 

Crunkle (krank’l), v1 Chiefly sorth. dial. 
In 4 crounkil, 6 croncle,-kel. [A parallel form 
to CRINKLE, perh. going back to the ablant-stem 
erune- of crinc-an (see CRANK 54,1), perth. a Tater 
analogical formation : cf. erimple, crample.] To 
wrinkle, rumplc, crinkle. @. /rans. Hence 
Crunkled f//. a. 

c1go0 Rowland & O. 1252 Thi vesage es crounkilde & 
waxen olde. 1546 Puarr BA, CAdldr. (1553) Tib, The 
musherom. called... Jewes earesifor it is. .croncled and flat, 
much like an eare). 1578 Lyte Dodoens tv, lviii. 519 Leaves 
a little crompled or cronkeled about the edges. 1788 W. 
Marsuatt, } orksh. Gloss., Cruntle,1o tumble or rumple, as 
linen or other cloaths. 1804 Tarras Poen:s 46 (Jam.) Wi' 
crunkl’t brow, he aft wad think Upo’ his barkin faes. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Crunkle or Crinkle, to rample or crimp, 

b. intr. 

1826 J. Witson .Voct. Ainér. Wks. 1. 2 A piece of paper 
torn out of..a volume crunkling on my knee. 

+Crunkle, v2 Obs. [A diminutive of 
Crunk v.] ‘To cry like a crane. 

161r Cotcr., Grulr, to crunkle, or creake, like a Crane. 
1617 [see Crunn]. 

Crunode (krnosd), Geom. [Irreg. f. L. erex 
cross + Nove.] A point on a curve where it crosses 
itself; a node with two real tangents. 

1873 Satmon Higher Plane Curves 22 In the first case 
the tangents are both real. .such a point is termed acrunade. 

Hence Crunodal a., having a crunode. 

1873 Satuon J/igher Plane Curves 126 Nodal cubics may 
obviously be subdivided into crunodal and acnodal. 

Crunt (krent). Se. dial. [Cf Cruur.] ‘A blow 
on the head with a cudgel’ (Jam.). 

1785 Burns 70 IW. Stupsen xxv, An’ monie a fallow gat 
his licks, Wi’ hearty crunt. 1819 $4. Patrick 1. 166 Jam.) 
Though [ got a fell crunt ahint the haffit. 

| Cruor (krif1). Shys. and Aled. (L. ernor 
blood (when ont of the body), gore.] Coagulated 
blood, or that portion of the blood which forms 
the clot; gore. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Cruor, blood dropping out of a 
wound. 1705 Greennit, Art of Enibalmin, 3 (T.) Any 
offensive odour or contaminating cruor. 1843 1. VILKINSON 
Swedenbore’s Autm, Kingd, 1. ix. 266 The chyle clogged 
with cruor, 4 

Crnorin (kriérin). Chem. [f. prec. + -1¥.] 
The red colouring matter of blood-corpuscles; now 
called Aamoglobin. 

1840 Bary tr. Adfidler’'s Physiol, (ed. 2) {. 133 The solution 
of cruorin is reddened less strongly by exposure to air, 1871 
tr. Schelleu'’s Spectr. Anaé. 140 By the action of an acid on 
blood the cruorin is converted into haematin, 

Crup, a. dial. [?var. of Crump: cf. Crup- 
SHOULDER.] ‘Short, brittle, as a ¢rup cake; and 
fg., short or snappish, as a crup answer, Still 
used in Kent’ (Todd). 

1736 Peace A’cuticisens, Crup, pettish, peevish. 1847-78 
Hattiwext., Cru, crisp, short ; surly. South. 1887 Parisu 
& Snaw Aeutish Gloss., Crup, crisp. ‘You'll have n nice 
walk, as the snow is very crup.’ x 

Crup(e, var. of Crour sd.), hind-quarters. 

Crup (krep), v. [f. Cruprer.] ¢rans. To put 
the crupper on (a horse). 

1881 A.C. Grant Bush Life Qucensland 1, viii. 97 A vicious 
kick or two when being crupped. 

Crupel, cruppel, obs. ff. Crippie. 

Crupen, obs. pn. t. pl. of CREEP. 

Crupon, -oun, obs. var. of Crovron, 

Crupper (krv-pa:), 5d. Forms: 4 cropere, 
-ore, -our, -ler, 4-5 -ure, 4-6 croper, 5 crop- 
pere, croupere, cruppure, cruper, 5-5 orouper, 
crowper, 6 cropar, ‘gi eropper, crooper, 7 
erosper, (crupyard), 6- crupper. fa. OF. 
cropicre (Anglo-Fr. cropfere), mod.F. croupiére = 
Tr. cropiera, Sp. gropera, lt. groppiera (Rom. type 
*oropparia, -eria), f. med.L. and It. grofpa, Pr. 
cropa, OF. crope, crupe, mod. croupe: see Croup.) 

1. A leathern strap buckled to the back of the 
saddle and passing under the horse's tail, to pre- 
yent the saddle from slipping forwards. 

e1j00 A. Adis. 3421 Mony vanes mony croper, Mony 
— onarmes clere. 1470-85 Ma.ory 4 rthur vil. xvi, 
‘The paytrellys sursenglys and crowpers braste. 1§23 Fitz- 
ners, //usé. § 105 Hurte with a saddle, or wilh a buckle of 
acroper. 1672 Marvert Aceh. Transp. 1, 14 The Preface 
might have past as well fora Postserip!, or the Hendstall 
fora Crooper. 1779 Surmioan Critic nu. ii, His accoutre- 
ments, from the bil to the crupper. 1876 World V. 14 
‘Tight reins, tight cruppers, tight curbs..are the refuges of 
incompetence, ' 

2. /ransf. The hind-quarters or rump of a horse; 
the ce 

[¢ 1386 Cuaucer Can. Icom, Prod. & T. 13 A Male twey- 
foold vpon his croper.] 1§91 Hargincton Ord. For. xtvu 
c. (R.), And both gaue strokes so sound, As made both 
horses cruppers kisse the ground. 1598 FLorto, Laugiv, a 
disease in a horse about the crupper [1611 in a horses crup- 
per]. 1632 J. Havwaru tr. Brondr's Eromena 29 ‘They must 


CRUPPER. 


have taken them up behind them on their horse croppers, 
1997 Sporting Mag. X. 295 Vhe Crupper, which is round, 
and reaches from the kidneys to the tail. 1852 TH. Ross 
Humboldt's Trav. 1. viii. 283 The mules lowered their 
cruppers and slid down the steepest slopes. a 

+b. The rear (of a horse). On the crupper: in 
the rear, close behind (one’s horse). Ods. 

1627 Lisander & Cal. vi. 98 Cloridon. .desirous to get the 
crupper of his enemie's horse, turned his own speedily. 
1721 De For Alem, Cavalier (1840) 65 The king follows 
Ren on the crupper with thirteen troops of horse. 

3. The buttocks (ofa man). Usnally Azsovous. 

1594. Nasue Unfort. Trav, 71 A close-bellied dublet 
comming downe..as farre as the crupper. 1630 L.. Jonson 
New [nu wu. i, He cuts me a back caper with his heels, and 
takes me just o’ the crupper. 1664 Cotton Scarvon. 104 
There as she sate upon her crupper, 1842 Barnam Jvgol. 
Leg., Lugol. Penance, The Knight on his crupper Received 
the first taste of the Father's age//ume. Biss 

+b. A hind-quarter, haunch (as a joint of 
meat). Obs. 

1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Alutton, Take a Crupper 
of..Mutton, /éd. s.v. Veal, A Quarter or Crupper of Veal. 

4. a. Naut. =crupper-chain: sec 5. b. (See 
quot. 1867.) 

¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech, 74 The heel of the jib- 
boom has..a notch for the crupper. 1867 Suytu Sailor's 
Word-bk., Crapper, the train tackle ring-bolt in a gun- 
carriage. 

5. Comb., as tcrupper-bone, -compliment, -evil; 
crupper-cramped, -galled adjs.; erupper-chain, 
Naut, (see quot. 1882); + cruppor-clout, a clout 
or cloth to cover the posteriors; crupper-dock, 
-loop, that part of the crupper which passes under 
the horse’s tail. 

@ 1652 Brome Queer & Conc. ui. iv, My Back and *Crup- 
ees is out of joynt. 1882 Syd. Soc, Lev., Crupper 

rome, the coccyx. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 13 
*Crupper chain, a chain passed round the bowsprit and the 
heel of jib-boom to secure the latter down in its saddle. 
1647 Staryiton Yevenal xiv. 665 [He] puts about His 
naked middle a cold “crupper-clout, 1630 B. Joxson Mev 
fun in. i, 1 love no *crupper-compliments. [He had just 
received a kick on the posteriors.) 1641 Brome You. Crew 
in. Wks. 1873 III. 395, | am..so *crupper-crampt with 
our hard lodging. 1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) Il. 
133 The *Crupper-dock is mostly stuffed with a tallow 
candle to make it easy for the horse’s tail. 1611 CoTGr., Le 
mal de cropion, the Rumpe-euill or “Crupper-enill. 1689 
Lond, Gaz, No. 2486/4 A dark-brown Horse .. *Crupper- 
galled. 1874 Knicut Dict. Meck. s.v. Crupper, The rounded 
portion EB is the *crupper-loop. 

Cru‘pper, v. [f. prec. sb.]  ¢rvans. To furnish 
with a crupper, put a crupper upon. 

1787 ‘G. Gampapo' Acad. Horsemen (1809) 33 Sent on a 
Sunday into Hyde Park, crupper’d up as tight as need be. 
1803 Sporting Mag. XXI1. 219 So caparisoned, bitted..and 
cruppered. 
+Crup-shoulder, -shouldered. Oés.=Crume- 
shoulder, etc. 

1589 R. Harvey P/. Perc. 12 Thinking belike to ride vpan 
my Crupshoulders. 1599 Breton Avis. A/avillia iv, Hee 
goes Crup shouldred and sits down by leisure. 

Crural (krioral), a. [ad. L. criral-is adj., f. 
criis, criir- leg.) 

1, Of or belonging to the leg; spec. in Ana/., as 
in crural artery, nerve, vetin, vessels. 

Crural arch, the arch formed by Poupart's ligament, be- 
neath which the crural vessels emerge; crural canal, a 
canal about half an inch long forming the innermost com- 
fore of the crural sheath, through which a femoral 

ernia passes; ervral hernia,a hernia descending beside 
the crural vessels ; cr“rval ring, the upper end of the crural 
eanal; crural septum, the septum of connective tissue nor- 
mally closing the crural canal at the top; cvwral sheath, 
the sheath which encloses the crural vessels as they leave 
the abdomen. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer’s Bh. Physiche 393/2 An excel- 
lent Cruralle Playster. 1634 T. Jouxson Parey’s Chirurg. 
225 The crurall artery arising from the same place whence 
the crurall veine proceeded. 1676 SHapweLt Virtuoso 1, 
If the capricious fly happens not to remove itself by crural 
motion, or the vibration of its wings. 1708 Kete Anim, 
Secretion 91 The Blood must stagnate in the Crural Vessels. 
1836 Topo Cyct, Anat. I. 396/1 Hernia of the bladder at the 
crural ring is very rare. 1870 R. M. Fercuson Electr. 157 
The legs. .are skinned, and the crural nerve laid bare. 

b. as sb. Short for crural artery, nerve, ete. 

1667 Phil, Trans, 11.514 The Umbilical Arteries. .said to 
be derived from the Crurals. 1741 Moxro Anat. Nerves 
(ed. 3) 70 The two Crurals, with the Sciatic. .are distributed 
to the Inferior Extremities. 

2. Of the nature or form of a leg. 

184a Breanne Dict. Sci, Crurvai.. shaped like a leg or 
root. Hence in Wesster and mod. Dicts. 


+Crure, Oés. rare. [ad. L. criis, criir- leg.] 
A ‘leg’ or side of a triangle; =Crus 1. 

1610 W. FoLKincuam A7t of Survey u,v. 55 Proiect a 
Triangle by producing 2 Crures from the Chords extreames. 


Crured (krieid), @. Her. [f. L. eviis, critr- 
+-ED.] Ofa bird bome as a charge: Having the 
legs of a (specified) tincture different from that of 
the body; legged. 

I Maxninc & Bray Hist. § Antig. Surrey 1, 631 
A Falcon, Or. beaked and crured, Gules. 

Crus (krvs). Pl. crura (kriteri). [L. cris, 
pl. créra, leg.] 

ti. Geom. A straight line forming one side of 
a triangle. Ods. rare. 


a 1687 EI. More Antid. Ath. 1, iv. Schol. (1712) 144 All the 
Vou. HH. 
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Crura’s, EG, EH, EI, EC, are easily demonstrated to he 
equal to the Crus E, 

2. Anat. a, The leg or hind limb; sfc. the 

art between the knee and the ankle, the shank. 

. Applied to varions parts occurring in pairs or 
sets and resembling or likened to legs. 

Crura of the cerebellum, corvérunt, fornix, and meduila 
oblon, ata, strands of nerve-fibres in the brain 3 cvwra ef the 
ae hragm, two tendinous and muscular bundles, one on 
each side, connecting the diaphragm with the lumbar verte- 
bre; crura of the penis, of the clitoris, bodies forming the 
attachments of those organs, one ou each side of the pubic 
arch. Also applied to the two processes of the éucus and 
those of the séafes (bones of the ear). 

1727-51 Cuanpers Cyc/., Crns, among anatomists, denotes 
all that part of the body which reaches from the buttocks to 


the toes, Lbid.,Crura of the meduila oblongata, are two of 


the four roots whence the medulla oblongata springs, in the 
brain, 1783 If. Watson in Jed, Commun. 1. 186 ‘The crura 
of the diaphragm .. were removed. 1845 ‘Topp & Bowman 
Phys, Anat. \. 271 The central stem, or crus, around which 
each hemisphere of the cerebellum is developed. 


Crus, obs. form of Crouse. 

Crusada, obs. f. Crusape, Crusvo. 

Crusade (krvsérd). Forms: a. 6 croisad, 
croysade, (croissard), 6-8 croisade, (7 cros- 
siade) ; 8. 7 croisada, (croy-), eruysado, (cros- 
sado\, 7-8 croisado, croy-; y. 7-8 crusada, 
cruz-, 6-8 crnsado, cruz-; 8 S-— crusade. 
[=mod.F, crotsade (=OF. eroisee\, Pr. crosadta, 
Sp. crucada, It. erociata, med.1.. cruciata (crusata), 
being in the various langs, the fem. noun of action 
formed on pa. pple. of crucidre, croctare, erucar, 
croiser to Cross, (27, a being crossed, a crossing or 
marking with the cross, a taking the cross; cf. the 
early F. evotsement. The earliest and only ME. 
equivalents were CROISERIE (13-15th c.), and 
CRoIskE (13-17th c.), from the corresponding OF. 
words. In 16th c. French, cvozs‘e was displaced 
by croisade, with the new ending -ade, adapted 
from the -apa of Provengal and Spanish. ‘This 
crotsade ao in Eng. c. 1575, and continued 
to be the leading form till c. 1760 (see Johnson’s 
Dict.). About 1600, the Sp. crucada made its 
appearance nnder the forms erusada and erusado 
(see -ADO); a blending of this with crozsade pro- 
duced two hybrid forms, viz. crofsado (.ada), with 
French stem and Spanish ending, freqnent from 
c. 1614 to 1728, and crusade, with Spanish stem 
and French ending, mentioned by Jolinson, 1755, 
only as a by-form of crofsade, but used by Gold- 
smith and Gibbon, and now nniversal. From 13th 
to 17th c. occasional attempts to adopt the med.L, 
and other Romanic forms, as cruciat, -ada, -ade, 
cruceat, were made: see CRUCIADE.] 

1. Hist. A military expedition undertaken by the 
Christians of Europe in the 11th, r2th, and 13th 
centuries to recover the Holy Land from the Mo- 
hammedans. 


a, 1377 Harrison England i. iv. (1878) 11. 29 At such 
time as Baldwine archbishop of Canturburie preached the 
Croisad there. 1616 Jas. I Resonstr. Right of Kings Wks. 
445 All such. .as undertooke the Croisade became the Pope’s 
meere vassals. 1753 Cuesterr. Left. (1774) IV. 6 His history 
of the Croisades. 1769 Brackstone Comm. iv. 416 The 
knight errantry of a croisade against the Saracens, 

B. 1611 Sree /7ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xx. (1632) 965 A Croi- 
sado against the Turkes. ¢1645 Howett ZLe??. tv. xix. 
(1892) 592 A Croisada to the Holy Land. 1758 Cuesterr. 
Lett. cxxxi, This gave rise to the Croisadoes, and carried 
such swarms of people from Europe to the.. Holy Land. 

y- 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Jlon. 793 To preach the 
Crusado, @1678 Marve, Poems, Britannia & Raleigh, 
Her true Crusada shall at Iast pull down The Turkish 
crescent and the Persian sun. 1765 H. Warrote Ofranto 
v. (1834) 249 Until his return from the crusado. 

8. 1706 Putters, Croisado or Crusade. 1750 SHENSTONE 
Ruined Abbey 118 Here the cowl’d zealots..Urg d thecrusade. 
1755-73 Jounson, Crusade, Crusade: see Croisade. 19781 
Gipson Dec?, § F. IIL, xi. 546 The principle of the crusades 
was a savage fanaticism. 1841 W. Spatpine /faly $ Jf. Isl. 
II. 318 A single campaign of the first crusade, that of 1099. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Relig, Wks. (Bohn) H. The 
power of the religious sentiment. .inspired the cr es. 

b. transf. Any war instigated and blessed by 
the Church for alleged religious ends, a ‘holy 
war’; applied e¢sf. to expeditions undertaken 
under papal sanction against infidels or heretics. 

1603 FLorio Montaigne u. xxvii. (1632) 393 George Sechell 
..who under tbe title ofa Croysada, wrought so many mis- 
chiefes. 1624 Br, Mountacu Gage 95 Urban the eight, 
that now Popeth it, may proclaime a Croisado if hee will. 
168 Burnet /fist. Ref. II. 122 Afterwards croisades came 
in use; against sucb Aire as were deposed by popes. 
1875 Stusss Coust. Hist. I11. xviii. 106 Commander of a 
crusade against tbe Hussites. 

2. jig. An aggressive movement or enterprise 
against some public evil, or some institution or 
class of persons considcred as evil. 

1786 T. Jerrerson Wit, (1859) II. 8 Preach, my dear Sir, 
a crusade against ignorance. 1839 De Quixcey Xecoll. 
Lakes Wks. 1862 I. 184 This new crusade against the evils 
of the world. 1835 Mirman Lat, Chr. (1864) IV. vu. i. 25 
Dunstan’s life was a crusade .. against the married clergy. 
Alod, The Temperance crusade. 


CRUSADO. 


+3. A papal bull or commission authorizing a 
crusade, or expedition against infidels or heretics, 

1588 (fft/e), The Holy Bull and Crusado of Rome, first 
published by the Holy Father, Gregory the XIII}. 1643 
Prynxe Sov. Power Parl, App. 64 They concluded to crave 
ayd from all Christian Princes, and a Crossado from the 
Tope against the Moores. a 1677 Barrow /’opes Suprem. 
Wks, 1859 VIII. 50 To sumnion or commissionate soldiers 
by croisade, &c. to fight against infidels. 1724 ‘T. Ricuers 
Hist. R. Geneal, Spain 247 The Pope, willing to help the 
King to sustain this War, sent him the Croisade, by which 
Means he raised 300,000 Ducats.. 1971 Goups. //ist, Eng, 
1, 317 The pope published a crinvade against the deposed 
monarch, 

44. Span. Hist. A levy of money, or a snm 
raised by the sale of indulgences, under a docu- 
ment called Bula de da eruzada, originally for 
aggression or defence against the Moors, but 
alterwards diverted to other purposes. Oés. 

‘The sale of the indulgences granted under the Buda became 
a permanent source of revenne, held by the kings of Spain 
in consideration of expenses incurred by them as champions 
of Catholicism and in the conversion otinelmiertcan Indians, 
A board for the collection and administration of these reve- 
nues was created in the 161h c. called Couseyo de la Crusada, 
the court or tribunal of the Crusade. 

1579 FENTON Guicciard, 1.11599) 30 ‘Uhe moneys gathered 
in Spaine..vnder colour of the Croysade.  féad. xu. 566 
The Pope had transferred to the king of Aragon for two 
yeares the moneys and collections called the Croissards uf 
the realme of Spaine. 1630 A’. Yohuson's Aingd. & Commie. 
531 His Subsidies which he levieth extraordinarily cof late 
times for the most part turned into ordinary, as his Croi- 
sados) 1658 Diccrs Compl. Aulbass. 288 To suffer a levy 
of money to be made within his Dominions, termed by the 
name Crusado, tor the maintenance of the Turkish Wars. 
1916 in Lond. Gas. No. 5480/3 The President of the Crnzada 
is ordered to draw up a perfect Account of the intire Produce 
of the Crnzada, as well in Spain as in the Indies, 1760-72 
tr. Yuan & Ulloa’s Moy. (ed. 3) Ih yu, xii. 132 Here [Peru] 
is also a court of inquisition, and of the crojsade. 

+5. A marking with the cross: the symbol of the 
cross, the badge borne by crusaders. Ofs. 

1613 Zovcn Move 43 Like the rich Croisade on th’ Imperiall 
Vall, 16g: Pavene clntip. 299 He tooke up the Crossado 
and went .. with King Richard .. to the warres in the holy 
Taand. 1g00 ‘T'vrreui. /Z/st. Hag. IL. 772 Ne took upon him 
the Crusado, ie. Vowed an Expedition to the Ioly-land. 

+b. fg. (with allusion to ‘cross’ in the sense of 
trial or affliction). Ods. 

1654 Wuittock Zootomia 531 The Noble Order of the 
Cruysado Heaven bestoweth not on Milk-sops. — £47d. 533 
‘The Cruysado, or Crosse of Christ, above all Orders taken 
up by the Potentates of the World. 

6. attrib. 

1780 Carte //ist. Eng. 11. 706 The crusado troops of Car- 
dinal Beaufort. 1764 Harmer Oédserv. xvi. i, 43 ‘The 
Croisade army arrived there in the end of May. : 

Crusade, obs. f. Crusavo, Portuguese coin. 


Crusade (kruszi'd), v. Also croizade.  [f. 
prec. sb.} zfr, To engage in a crusade, go on a 
ersade. Also fo crusade it. : 

1732 M. Green Grotfo 215 Cease crusading against sense. 
1937 Ozett Raselais 11}. 40 He's going to croizade it. 1765 
Sterxe Tr. Shandy VIL xviii, When..you have crusaded 
it thro’ all their parish-churches. 1834 Gen. P. THomrson 
Exerc. V1. 111 Burning heretics at home, except when he 
was busy crusading abroad. 1873 Brownixc Red Coft. 
Nt.-cap 935 ‘ Duke, once your sires crusaded it, we know.’ 

Crusader (kraszida1). Also 8-9 croisader. 
[f. CrusabE 2. (or sé.) +-ER. Cf. obs. F. crotsadeur 


(Cotgr.).] Onc who engages in a crusade. A 

1743 WV. Wuiteuran Ess. Ridiende, Vf, crusaders like, their 
zeal be rage. 1769 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. UL. 169 Stand- 
ing cross-legged, like our Effigies of Croisaders in Churches. 
1825 Fosnrokr Excycl, Antiz. (1843) 1.133 Badge of croi- 
saders. 1866 Treas. Lot. 292 The crusaders found Citrons, 
Oranges, and Lemons very abundant in Palestine. F 

Crusa‘ding, vé/. si. [-1nG1.] The action of 
the verb Crusapr. Also aéfrtb., passing into ad). 

19732 (see Crusape v.J. 1837 Cartytr fr. Kev.(1872) If. 
1. i. 10 Not since our Albigenses and Crusadings were over. 
1895 Minman Lat, Chr. (1864) FX. xtv. v. 197 Provengal 
poetry..contains some noble bursts of the Crusading reli- 
gious sentiment, 1879 W. H. Dixon Royal Windsor Il. v. 
50 One of those unfortunate captives of crusading wars. 

Crusa‘ding, f//.a. [-1xc?.] Engaging in a 
crusade; belonging to the crusades. ; 

1789 STERNE 7'r, Shandy IIL. xvii, The crusading sword of 
this misguided saint-errant. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. I. iv. 
187 The ancient crusading chivalry. 1873 Tristram Aload 
iv. 66 The character of the architecture is Crusading. 

|| Crusado 1 (krusétdo). Also 6 cru(e)sadowe, 
7-9 cruzado, 8 crusada, (crusad, cruzate, 8-9 
crusade). [ad. Pg. crusado lit. ‘ crossed, marked 
with the cross’.] A Portuguese coin bearing the 
figure of a cross, originally of gold, later also of 
silver; the new crusado is of 480 reis (16} grains 
of gold or 219 grains of silver) = about 2s. 4d. 
sterling. 

1544 1 ill of R. Osborne (Somerset Ho.), One syde Crusa- 
dowes & the other side haulfe Aungelle. 1577 Harrison 
England i. xxv. (1877) t. 364 Of forren coines we haue.. 
ducats..erusadoes(etc.}. 1604 SHaks, Oh. un. iv. 26, 1683 
Brit. Spec. 267 Eight hundred Millions of Reas, or two 
Millions of Crusadoes, amounting to about three hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. 1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3086/2 The 
Crusado of Portugal..to pass at 35/2. 6¢@, 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Cruzado,.is a Portuguese coin, struck under Alphon- 
sus V about the year 1457, at the time when pops Calixtus 
sent thither the bull for a croisade, against the infidels. 
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CRUSADO. 


rr Tu. Ross f/natboldt's Trav. UL, xxxii. 406 uote, The 
valne of an arroba of gold is 15,000 Brazilian cruzados (each 
cruzado being 50 sous). 

Crusa‘do“, Oés. [a. Sp. and Pg. crwsado, 
OPg. erusado, corresp. to F. crofsé a crusader, dit. 
a crossed man, one that has received or assumed 
the sign of the cross: cf. CRoISEs.] A crusader. 

187s G. Harvey Letter-dk. (Camden) 92 In such gallant 
bravadoe termes runnith your mill crusadoe rhetorick. 1619 
Brent tr. Sarpi'’s Counc. Trent vin, (1676) 746 Provision 
was not made for the Crnsadoes. 1625 Percnas Pilgrims 
a. vin. vie § 4. 1267 An Arinie of Crusado’s. 

Hence + Crusado, Cruzado v., to cross, cngage 


as acrusader; =CROISE v. 2. 
1671 F. Puitares Reg. Necess. 327 Which were Cruzadoed 
or voluntarily went unto the Holy Land.. for recovery of it, 
Crusado 3, var. of crtsada = CRUSADE. 


|Crusa‘l. O¢s. [A term of the Zingua franca 
of the Levant = It. corsad privateer.) = Conrsain. 

1699 Roperts Voy. Levant 2, I had heard how miserably 
men lived inaCrusal. did. 3 Crusad is a word, nistakingly 
used for Corsair which in English signifies 4 Privateer, 

+ Crusard. 0O¢s. rave. [f. stem of Cresape 

+-ARD; cf, CRoisaRp.] A crusader. 

1753 tr. Voltatre’s Micromegas,cte.s9 The most politic of 
all the Crusards (fons ces croisés].. was Bohemond. /éid, 
go Saladin. .gave battle to those Crusards near Casarea. 

Cruse (kris, kriiz). arch, Forms: 5- cruse; 
also 5 crowse, crowco, erewse, erwee, 5-7 
cruco, 6 crouse, eruys‘e, crewyso, 7 cruze, 
criuze, 8 creuse, 8-9 cruise. [A word of which 
similar forms are found in most of the Tentonic 
langs.; ef. Icel. 71s (a1300) pot, tankard, Da. 
druus mug, jug, cruet, Sw. érus mag; also OG, 
*kriise represented by dim. Lriselin, MIG. driise, 
Ger, drause pot with a lid, MLG. Aris, krds, LG. 
kroos, Artis, kraus; MD. eruyse, Du. £roes; 
WFris. dvoes, E¥fris. rds, Ni ris. kruas, hross, 
Wang. &ruis. 

The etymological history is uncertain, as is also the original 
type, since the L(., Du. and Fris. present forms both in # 
and 6; in Eng. also, it is noteworthy that we have beside 
ME. «, modern «, where we should expect ow. ‘Vhe variant 
spelling in i, (wy) from 16th c. appears to be from Dutch. 
The historical pronunciation is with s (cf. the early eruce), 
which also now predominates; but the spelling with 2 has 
been occasional since 1600, and a corresponding pronuncia- 
tion is given by Smart and Cassell, and often heard.] 

A small earthen vessel for liqnids; a pot, jar, or 
bottle; also a drinking vessel. 

¢ 1420 Pallad, on [/ush.1. 584 Twey cruses inoon day. /did, 
x1. 349 A cruce into a stene of wyne devise. ¢ 1440 Proms, 
Parv. 105 Crowse, or cruse, potte [7 crowce or crwcel. 
1481-90 Moward Househ, Bks.| Roxb.) 404 For drynkyng 
crewses for howsold viij.d. 1526 SKELTON MJaguyf. 2192 
Then he may drink out of a stone cruyse. tease 
t Aings xvil. 16 The oyle in the cruse fayled not. 1603 B. 

onson Alng’s Entertainment, A crystal Cruze fill'd with 

Vine. 1634 Practam Gentleman's Exerc. 1. xxvii. 94 Ina 
crucible or melting cruse. 1742 Cottins £clognesii. 3 One 
cruise of water on his back he bore. 1755 Jouxson, Cruise, 
asmall cup. 1817 Cotreipcr Zapolya ur, What if I leave 
these cakes, this cruse of wine Here by this cave. 1892 
Raine /landbk, Vork Museum 167 Cruses and Pottle-pots 
of black and brown ware. 

b, fig. with allusion to 1 Kings xvii. 12-16). 
_ € 1620 Z. Bovp Zion's Flowers (1885) 40 Thy cruse of joye 
isitalready spent? 1849 Titackrray "endennisxx, We had 
dipped ungenerously into a generous mother's purse, basely 
and recklessly spilt her little cruse. 

Cruse, obs. form of Crouse, 


+Cru’seful. Oés. [f. Crusk+-Fvi.] As much 
as a cruse contains. 

156r Hottveusu S/om. Apoth. 15 b, Geve him halfa good 
cruys ful todrinke. a 1645 I[nvwooo dortune by Land u. 
Wks. 1874 VI. 384 Of his smallest beer Not a bare crusfil. 

+Crwu‘sell. Oss. rare—'. [=med.L. crusellus ; 
also MLG, &rusel, crusele, LG, kriisel, krésel, 
hreusel, EF ris. krésel, an oil-lamp used by country- 
people, cte., MDu. Aruysel, krose? hanging-lamp ; 
cf. also OF. crofsel, crotssol, and other Romanic 
forms, usually connected with crix and associated 
with crucibolum, while the Ger. forms are treated 
by Hildebrand and others as dim. of £rf#se, Crese.] 
A night-lamp of oil or tallow. 

1401-2 Afem, Ripon (Surtees) 111,210 Pro Inmine habendo 
in crusell, 

+ Cru‘set. O45. Also 6 croset, -ette, 7 eruzot. 
[a. F. crenseé (Paré 16th c.) crucible] A crucible. 

1 Waror. tr. Alexis’ Secr, 1, vt. 115b, Poure the 
Siluer out of the croset, did. (ed. 1) 118 Set it in the fire in 
a Goldsmithes croset. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D’Acosta's 
Hist, Indies w. xiii. 247 They cary the bars of silver unto 
the Assay maister.. he cuttes a small peece of every one.. 
and oe them into a cruset, 1611 CotGr., Creuset, a 
crucible, cruzet, or cruet : alittle earthen pot, wherein Gold- 
smithes melt their siluer. 1755 Jounson, Crusef, a gold- 
smith’s melting pot. PAidips. [See also Cruste.} 

{The ulterior et mony is complicated and uncertain; cf. 
Crvuseit, and see Hatzfeld, Littré, Diez, Grimm s.v. Arausel, 
Doornkaat-Koolman s.v. Avusel. The OF. eroisel, crotsent 
meant both night-lamp pnd crucible; cf. Cavsiz.) 

Crush (krof),v. Forms: § crusch-en, -yn, 
erussh-yn, (crusse), 5-6 crusshe, 6 crousshe, 
7 ohrush, 6- erush, Cf. Croosr v. [app. a. OF. 
croissir, croisir, sometimes cruis(s)ir, rarely crustr, 
croussir, to gnash (the tceth), to make a crashing 
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or cracking noisc, to crash, crack, smash, break ; 
in Cotgr., 1611, ‘to craeke, or crash, or crackle, as 
wood thats readie to breake’; = Cat. croxir, Sp. 
cruxir, erijir to crackle, to rustic, It. tcvoscere, 
crosciare to crackle, crash, clatter; ‘also to 
squeasc, to crush, or sqnash’ (Florio); med.L. 
cruscire to crackle (Du Cangc). The Romanic 
word is app. of Ger. origin: see Diez and Mackel, 
and cf. MHG, droser, Adser to gnash with the 
tecth, make a crackling noise, bruise or crnsh with 
a crackling sotind, crash, crannch, for which Hilde- 
brand infers an OIG, chrosén, chrostat. 

The notion of noise present in the foreign words appears 


also in early uses of eruss, crussh, but is practically absent 
froin later use, being now expressed by Crasu.] 

+1. To dash together with the sound of violent 
percussion, to clash, crash; to make the harsh 
grating noise of things forcibly smashed or pounded 
to fraginents. Ods, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP, R.x.vit.(1495) 379 Cole quenchyd 
thongh it greue not wyth brennynge hym that Gee theron 
it makyth crusshynge and grete noyse. ¢1q00 Destr. Troy 
4752 At yche cornell of pe castell was crusshyng of weppon. 
fbid, p52 Crakkyng of cristis, crusshyng of speires, /did, 
7298 ‘Uhere was crie of ken men, crussing of wepyn, 

2. trans, To compress with violence, so as to 
break, bruise, destroy, squeeze out of natural shape 
or condition: said of the effect of pressure whether 
acting with momentum or otherwise. 

Ya1400 Morte cirth, 1134 He |the geaunt] caughte hyme 
in armez, And enclosez hyme clenly, to cruschene hys 
rybbez, ¢1440 Promp. Part. 106 Crusshyn’ bonys, Bore 
1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531! 234 b, The worme yt is 
crusshed or poysoned. 1611 Dinter Yod xxxix. 15 The 
Ostrich. .leaneth her egzes in the earth..And forgetteth 
that the foot may crush them, 1665 Hooke Aficrogr. 
33 Some of these I hroke..by crushing it (the stem] with 
a small pair of Plyers. 1715-20 Pore /diad xu. 83 In one 
promecuars carnage crush’d and bruis'd. 180 F. D. 

Jennett Whaling Moy. 11. 357 The leaves, when crushed, 
emit a powerful sinell of camphor. 1860 T'vnpatt Glac. 
1, i, 9 The shock which would crush a railway carriage. 

absol, 1885 Mrs. H. Warn tr. Amicls de (1891) 
18 ‘The wish to crush, roused irresistibly by all that 
creeps. 

b. With advrb. extension, defining the result. 
1g30 Patscr. 502/2 He hath crousshed his legge with the 
fall all to peces. 1594 Suaxs. Asch. ///, v. lil. 111 That 
they may crush downe with a heauy fall, Th’ vsurping 
dclmets of our Aduersaries. 1628 Eartr Alicrocosm., 
Selfe-conceited Man (Arb.} 33 He isa bladder blown vp 
with wind, which the least flaw crushes to nothing. 1665 
Str T. Hernert Trav. (1677) 50 Some. .cast themselves in 
the way and are crusht to death. 1768 J. Byron Narr. 
Patagonia 222 We expected..the roof and walls of our 
prison to fall in upon tis, and crush us to pieces. 1853 
Kincsiev //yfatia xxiv. 299 Philammon crushed the letter 
together in his hand, Mod Crushed flat under the feet of 
the crowd, 
c. To crumple or put out of shape (cloth, a 


dress, ctc.) by pressure or rough handling, 
Afod. Wer bonnet and dress were all crushed. 


d. iutr, To advance with crnshing. 

1876 Wetter Lost Occasion 24 Crushing as if with 
Talus’ flail Through Error’s logic-woven mail. 

e, intr. (for ref.) To become violently com- 
pressed, squcczed out of shape, or otherwise injured, 


by outside pressure. 

1755 Jounsox, Crush, to he condensed. 1776 WitttrRinc 
Brit. Plants(1796) lV, 282 Its texture tender, soon crushing 
and becoming watery when gathered. 1786 1. JEFFERSON 
Writ, (1859) 1. 553 Their rotten machine must crush under 
the trial. 1866 G, Macvonaun Ann. QO. Neigh’. xxxix. 
(1878) 506, I heard the hailstones crush between my feet and 
the soft grass of the lawn, 

+f£. Inimprecations. Ods. 

19770 Foots Lame Lover t. Wks. 1799. 11 60 Crush me if 
ever I saw any thing half so handsome before ! 


3. To press or squecze forcibly or violently. 
(The force, not the effect, being the prominent 
notion.) Also with advrb. extension, fo crush 


against, into, out of, through, etc. 

xgg2 Suaks. Ven. §& Ad, 611 ‘Fie, fie’, he says, ‘you 
crush me, let me go’, 1§96 — 1 J/en. [V,v.i.13 To crush 
our old limbes in vngentle Steele. 1611 Liste Nae, xxii. 
25 ‘The asse. .crusht [Covnso. thrust, Gereva dasht] Balaams 
foote against the wall. 1884 Sim N, Linoievin Law Kep.9 
Probate Div. 205 The salving vessel..was crushed against 
the landing-stage.. snd was damaged. fod. ‘Too many 
people were crushed into the carriage. The article was in 
type but has been crushed out by the pressure of political 
news, 

b. intr, (for ref.) To advance or make one’s 


way by crushing or pressurc. 
1755 (ee oe Crusk..to come in a close body. 1860 
Sat, Rev. X. 444/1 The multitude which crushes round the 
Prince. 
4, fig. a. To break down the strength or power 
of; to conquer beyond resistance, snbduc or over- 


come completely, 

1596 Spenser State Jrel, Wks, (Globe) 672/2 They use 
them..to oppress and crush some of their owne to stubburne 
free-holders. 1611 Bipte Lamm. i. 15 He hath called an as- 
sembly against mee, to crush my yong men, 1781 Gippon 
Dect. & F111. xlix. 86 His enemies were crushed by his 
yalour, 1838 Tiirtwatt Greece V.95 Such nn opportunity 
of crushing or humbling Sparta, 1848 GasKEeLt phe & 
Barton (1882) 82/1 Ie sank upon a seat, almost crushed wit 
the knowledge of the consequences of his. .action, 


CRUSH. 


b. Of actions, feclings, etc.: To put own, sub- 
due utterly, extinguish, stamp or. 

1610 R. Niccots Afirr. Mag. 573 And at my state with 
her proud hornes did ro In hope my fame..tocrush. 1697 
Dasrier Voy. (1698) I. xiii. 371 These disorders might have 
been crusht. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) 1. 172 Crush is thy 
pride. 1853 C. Kixcstey Hyfatia xxiv, 299 She was to 
crush the voice of conscience and reasoo, 1867 Sites 
Huguenots Eng. i, (1880) 1 Wherever free inquiry showed 
itself .. the Church endeavoured to crush it. 1875 Jowetr 
Plato (ed, 2) II, 160 The higher feelings of humanity are 
far too strong to be crushed out. 

ce, To oppress with harshness or rigour. 

t6tr Baste Amos iv, x Yea kine of Bashan ..which o 
presse the poore, which crush the needy. 1665 Sir T. 
Hersert 7rar. (1677) 293 There the poor are crusht 
without B cause. 1846 Witter The Branded Hand x, 
Woe to him who crushes the soul with chain and rod, 

5. To bruise, bray, break down into small pieces; 
esp. applied to the comminntion of ore, quartz, 
coke, sugar-canc, oil-seeds, etc. in various industrial 
processes. 

1588 Greene Pandosto Ded, (1607) 2 Unicornes being 
glutted with hrousing on rootes of Lycoras, sharpen their 
stomacks, with crushing bitter grasse. 1667 Mitton P. 2. 
v. 345 For drink the grape She crushes. 1830 M. Donovan 
Dem, Econ. 1. 309 The apples had..been well crushed and 
pressed. 1839 f'enaty Cycé. XV. 2485/1 The lumps of. .ore.. 
falling through between the rollers. .are completely crushed 
into small fragments. 1873 C. Ropinson WV. 5. Wales 18 
Cane crushed at the large mills on the Clarence. | 

6. To force out by squeezing or pressing; to 


press or squeeze ont. Also fig. 

160z Marston Antonio's Rev. v. i. Wks. 1856 1. 132 
And crush lives sap from out Pieros vaines. @ 1626 Bacon 
(J.\, He crushed treasure out of his subjects purses by for. 
cilures, 1634 Mitton Comus 47 Bacchus, that first from 
out the purple grape Crushed the sweet poison of misused 
wine, 1690 Drvoex Don Sebastian (J.), 1 wanted weight 
of feeble Moors upon me To crush my soul out. 

7. Zo crush a cup of wine, pot of ale, etc.: to 
drink, quaff, ‘discuss’ it; ef. Crack v. 10. 

1592 Greene Def. Conny Catch, Wks. (Grosart) XI. 43 If 
euer I brought my Conny but to crush s potte ofale with mee. 
tsgz Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. 1. ii. 86, 1 pray come and crush a 
cup of wine. 1822 Scotr Nigel v, You shall crush a cup of 
wine to the health of the Fathers of the city. 1845 Waste 
hall xxx. 206 They had crushed several pottles of wine. 


Crush (krvf), sé. [f. pree. vb.) 

+1. The noise of violent percussion ; clashing; 
acrash. Os. 

c13g0 R. Bruxsr Chron. Wace 2946 When bope fflutes 
come at a frosche, Pe fyrste hortlyng gaf a gret crusche, 

2. The act of crushing; violent compression or 
pressure that bruises, breaks down, injures, or 


destroys; also ig. , 

1599 ‘I’. M[ouret] Silktvormes 63 The hart-breake crush 
of melancholies wheele. 1601 Hottano Pliny xxix. vi (R.) 
To heale the eares that have caught some hurt either by 
bruise, crush or stripe. 1611 Corcr., Escachure..also, B 
squash, crush, knocke, or squeeze (whereby a thing is flatted, 
or beaten closetogether). 1778 Jounson Western /s/, Wks. 
X. 429 A heavy crush of Jen alg 1820 ScorEssy Acc. 
Arctic Reg. 1. 214 The ice pressed dreadfully around them 
.-but the ship always escaped the heaviest crushes. 1882 
Spurcron 7'reas. Dat. 7 Our soul is kept from the 
dominion of sin, .the crush of despondency, 


b. In the following perhaps = crash, as now 
often quoted, and as apparently alluded to by 
Pope: sce Crasu 55,1 2; but it may mean simply 


‘destruction by crushing ’. 

1713 Apoison Cato v. i, Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, andthe crush of worlds, 1848 Lowe. 
Biglow Papers Poems (1890) 11, 6 Holding up the star- 
spangled banner amid the wreck of matter and the crush of 
wont: : 

c. Coal-mining. oe quots.) 

1851 GreenweLe Coal-tr. Terms Northunb. §& Durh, 20 
Crush.—This occurs when both the roof and thill of a seam 
of coal are hard, and when the pillars, insufficient for the 
support of the superincumbent strata, nre crushed by their 
pressure. 1881 Ravmono Mining Gloss., Crush. 1. A 
squeete, Bccompanied, perhaps, with more violent motion and 
effects, 2. A vnriety of fault in coal. 2 

+8, A bruise or injury cansed by crushing. Ods. 

1601 Hottano Pliny 11, 350 Contusions, bruses looking 
black and blew, strokes, crushes, rushes, rubs, and gals, 
1617 Marxnam Caval, vi. 67 It is called Nauell-gall, 
because the crush is vpon the signe iust opposite against 
the Horses Nauvell, 1702 Lend. Gaz. No. 3837/4 Lost.. 
a flea-bitten grey Mare, with a Crush on her right Foot in 
the Hoof behin A 

4. The crowding together of a number of things, 
or esp. persons, so that they press forcibly upon 
each other; the mass so crowded together. 

1806 Sure Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) 11, 136 No rank, no 
sex, could possibly receive exemption from the general 
crush, 1830 Cunnincnam Brit. Paint, 11. 54 The crush to 
see it wasvery great. 1840 Dicknns Barn, Rudge xxxvii, 
Acrush of carts and chairs and coaches. 

b. A crowded social gathering. ¢odlog, 

1832 Macautay Left, 18 July, I fell in with her at Lady 
Grey’s great crush. 1888 Mus. I]. Waro A, Elsonere (1890) 
439 [The party] isn’t a crush. I have only asked about 
thirty or forty people. . 

5. Cartilage, gristle. dial. 

[=OHG, eres in nasecros, ércres, MLG. krose, also 
MHG, &roszhein, kruschein, krusbein, f. Arosen to crackle, 
crunch: ef. Crusurt.] 

a 1825 Fornvy Voc. £. Anglia, Crish, Crush, cartilage, or 
soft bones of young animals, easily crushed by the teeth. 
fbid., Crush, crustle, gristle, 


CRUSHABLE. 


6. Comé. (perh. formed on verb-stem), as crtsh- 

bone, ap Also CRUSH HAT, -RooM. 
Loud. Gaz. No. sth ora jelding .. wii 

a can ae ‘on ne sige roe aed ) ee 
Shop 9 Some _crush-nosed huinan-hearted dog. 

Crushable (kra fab’), . [f. Crusi v. +-aBie.] 
Capable of being crushed. 

1887 Daily News 6 Jan. 3/1 A less crushable material. 

+ Crush-crash. rare—'. Obs. A combination 
of crush and crash, having the effect of a redu- 


plication of the latter. 

1583 Sranyuursy ners wv. (Arb.) 110 Thee winds scold 
strugling, the threshing thick crush crasli is owtborne. 

Crushed (krojt), f/. a. [f. Crusn v.+-xp.] 

1. Bruised or broken by pressure; pressed or 
squeczed out of shape ;_ fig. overwhelmed, subducd 
utterly. 

1599 Suaks. //ex. V, 1. ii, 175 That is buta crush’d neces- 
sity. 1795 Soururey Yoon of Arc vin. 166 ‘The crush’d and 
mangled corpse. 1851-5 Brimtey £’ss. 248 ‘l'o awaken his 
crushed intelligence. P f 

2. Bruised or broken down into small picces or 
powder. 

1855 Jounston Chenu. Com, Life iv. Ee 58 Crushed 

nes are strewed over a meadow. 1875 Urn Dict. Arts 
III. 943 There are three classes of sugar-refineries in this 
country, the chief productions of which are, respectively; 
1st, Loaf-sugar ; 2nd, Crystals. .3rd, Crushed sugar. 

3. Crushed morocco (Bookbinding): morocco 
leather, grained, shaved thin, pressed between iron 
plates, and polished. Crashed strawberry: the 
colour of strawberries when crushed or bruised. 

+Crushel, crussel. 0és. [Corresponds to 
OHG. crosela, kroschela, MHG. krosel, kroszel, 
kroschel, MLG. crosle, LG. &roselle cartilage, 
gristle, referred by Hildebrand to MIIG. and dial. 
G. krosen, krésen to gnash the teeth, crackle, 
craunch, crush with noise. Cf. dial. erustie, Crus 
sh, 5.) Cartilage, gristle. 

c1440 Promp, Para. 106 Cruschylbone, or grystylboue 
(P. crusshell}), 1617 Mixsttzu Ducfor, A crussell or gristle. 

Crusher (kraJar)._ [f. Crusu 2 +-ER 1) 

1, One who or that which crushes. 

1598 Frorto, Premitore, 2 crusher. 1611 Cotcr., Es: 
cachenr, a squasher; a beater, or crusher of things 
flat. 1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behme’s Rem. Wks., Apol. 
cone, Perfection 8 The Crusher or bruiser of the Ser- 
pent. 1859 SaLa Yi. vound Clock (1861) 62 Crushers 
of walnuts with silver nut-crackers, 1885 C. F. Ho_per 
Marvels Anim Life 191 Yhe Port Jackson shark. .has 
crushers instead of teeth. ‘ 

b. sfec. One whose trade is to crush some article 
for economic purposes. 

1794 Hull Advertiser 9 Aug. 3/4 The Crushers of Rape- 
seed continue to buy this article very freely, 1841 Jessy 
Cycl. XIX. g00/2 Rape..The seed..is then sold to the 
crushers, who express the oil. 1884 Law Rep. 13 Q. Bench 
Div. 469 Seed crushers and oil refiners, 

¢. A machine for crushing seed, ore, quartz, ctc. 

18ag J. Nicttotson Oferat. Mechanic 160 Yor breaking 

malt, beans, &c. one crusher only is wanted. 1879 ArcurR- 
Ley Boérland 172 Mr. Armfield’s crusher was in full work. 

2. collog. Something which overwhelms or over- 
powers. Cf. stunner. 

“en Dicxexs Old C. Shop }, It’s Destiny, and mine's a 
crusher! 1849 THackeRay Pendennis iv, ‘She is a crusher, 
ain’t she now?’ 1884 Chr. Commonwealth 6 Nov. 53/5 The 
decision was a crusher on Dr. Phin. 

3. An apparatus for recording the pressure exerted 
on a gun bya charge of powder; also aétrid. as in 
crusher-gauge, plug. 

1871 Standard 19 Jan., A ‘crusher’, or small apparatus 
exposing a copper disc to the pressure over a given sur- 
face of the pent-up gases, was inserted in the rear of the 
zoo-pounder bolts, 187 Nonte & Apt in Phit. Trans. 
CLXYV. 140 A slight escape of gas past the crusher-gauge. 

4. stang. A policeman. 

1841 Punch 11, 137 There is not one crusher who is proof 
against the waistcoat pocket. 1831 Mavitew Lond. Labour 
I. 25 ‘The blessed crushers is everywhere ’, shouted one. 

Crush hat. A soft hat which can be crushed 
flat ; sfec. a hat constructed with a spring so as to 
collapse and assume a flat shapc; an opera-hat. 

1838 Dickens Nich, Nick, xix, Folding his crush hat_to 
lay his elbow on, 1848 Tuackeray B&, Snobs i, 1891 
Punch 25 Apr. 201/2 Smart new boy in cloak-room has 
noted gentlemen shutting up their crush hats, and promptly 
flattens de Jones’s best silk topper. 

Crushing (kra‘Jin), vé/. sd. [f. Crusn v.+ 
-InG!,] ‘The action of the vb. Crus. 

+1. Crashing, smashing: see Crusn v. 1. Obs. 

2. Compressing violently so as to bruise or 
destroy ; violent pressure or squeezing. Also jig: 

1580 HoLLYBAND 7 reas. Fr, Tong, Froissement, a crushing 
in pieces. 1645 Mu.ton Yefrach, (1851) 195 ‘Ihe crushing 
-.and the overwhelming of his afflicted Servants. 1694 
Ace. Sev, Late Voy, \t. (1711) 6 Cornelius Seaman lost_his 
Ship by the squeezing and crushing together of the Ice 
1860 ‘'yNDALL G/ac. 1. xviii, 123 ‘The sound produced by the 
crushing of the fragments. 1890 Spectator 31 May, All 
delays, discomforts and crushings were met with good- 
humour. YW 

3. spec. Bruising or comminution of ore, quartz, 
oil-seeds, etc. for economic purposes; also aéérib. 


and comé., as crushing-mtachine, -mill, -seed, cte. 
1759 Smeaton in PAil, Trans. LI. 168 The crushing of rape 
seed, 1996 Mull Advertiser 10 Sept. 2/2 Fifty lasts of fine 
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Koningsburg Crushing Linseed. 1832 Baspace Econ. 
Manuf, xxxii. (ed, 3) 337 The Cntshing Mill, used in Corn. 
wall and other mining countries. 1872 KRaymoxp Statist. 
Aines 43 The crushing for the year is 9,782 tons of quartz. 

Crushing, ///. a. [fas pree.+-1NG 2.] That 
crushes 3 bruising, overwhelming, etc, 

1577, Wuetstoxr in Gascoigne's Steel Glas inion) 22 
Crusshing care. 1593 Suaks. Auch. 1/, ve v. 34. Crushing 
papa 1855 Macautay //ist, Lng. IV. 206 The blow must 

quick, and crushing. 1876 Vrevevan w/acaniay VLix. 
137 A..crushing ceusure upon Lord Ellenborough. 

Cru'shingly, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] Ina 
crushing manner} so as to crush. 

1816 L. Hunt Aémind w. 173 The word smote crushingly. 
1881 Daily Tel. 20 Oct., Falling slowly but crushiugly. 

Cru‘sh-room. A room or hall in a theatre, 
opera-house, etc., in which the audience may pro- 
menade during the intervals of the entertainment. 

1806 Surr Winter i Lond, (ed. 3) WI. 135 ‘The drawing- 
roo. actually differed in nothing from the crush-room at 
the opera ou a very crowded night. 1833 Macautay Let? 
2 Aug., The crushroom of the opera at night. 1855 
Tutackeray Newcomes 1, 278. F 

Crusian, var. of Cruciay, species of carp. 

Crusie, crusy (kriivi, kro-vzi). Sc. Also 
eruisie, -zie, -y, -ey, eruzic, eroosic. [app. a 
phonetic repr. of TF. eresset, Creuset, or perh. of 
earlier origin from OF. croésezel, creescil (pl. -eus’, 
or crotsel, eruscau, with which it agrecs in its two 
senses, while I". creusef and Eng. Crusrr have 
only that of ‘ crucible ’.] 

1, A small iron lamp with a handle, buming oi] 
or tallow; also, a sort of triangular iron candle- 
stick with one or more sockets for candles, having 
the cdges turned up on the three sides. (Jainiesou.) 

meh Fercussoxn Farmer's Jegle, Vhe cruizy, too, can 
only blink and bleer, 1776 C. Kenn Favmer's fa’ ix. 
(Jam.), Meg lights the crusy wi''a match. 1824 Scorm Red- 
rauntiel Let. iv, A silver lamp, or cruisie, as the Scottist term 
it. 1892 Blackww, Mag. Oct. 487 The croosic,a triangular metal 
saucer with an upright hook at the base to be hung by. 

2. A crucible, or hollow picce of iron with a long 
handle, used for melting metals. (Jamieson. 

‘The common sense in South of Scotland; erusies were 
pommauly used by stocking-weavers in middle of the 19th c. 
to melt lead or pewler for setting the ucedies in ‘their 
frames. | af , 

Crusily, -illy (krisili), « Mer. Also 6 
erusule, 7-8 crusuly, 7 crossule, 9 erusillé(e, 
(erucilly, -eily). fa. OF. erusil(té, var. of crot- 
sillé (Godef.) ‘strewn with crosses or croisettes ’, 
f. crotsille, dim, of croéx cross.] 

Of a field or charge: Covered or strewn with 
small crosses, nsually crosses crosslet. 

1572 Bossewe.. A vworte n.115b, He beareth Argent, 
a Cheuron de Ermines, betweene three Inkes molyn, crusule 
botonie fitchie Sable. 1766 Porxy //eraldry Gloss., Consily 
or Crusuly, 1864 Boutin. Heraldry List. & oti i vi. 29 
When the Field is covered with small Crosses Crosslets, it is 
said to be Crusilly. 1882 Cussans //eraddry viii, 128 Crusillé. 

+Cruskyn, cruisken. 0és. or Sc. dial. In 
4-5 eruskyn, (cruske), 5 curskyn. [= OF. 
creuseguin, crouseguin, mod, Walloon cruskin, 
creuskin, prob. a. MFlem. &riyseken, kroesken, 
dim. of &ruyse, Aroes, Cruse. The forms in 
Promp. Parv. may be direetly from Flemish. The 
Gael. crviésgetn small cruse, oil-lamp, Irish creetsgén 
small pot or pitcher, arc adopted words.] Asmall 
vessel for holding liquids; hence a liquid measure. 

1378 faventory in Promp. Parv. 10 Un cruskyn de terre 
garnis d’argent..Un pot d'argent blanc au guyse d’un 
cruskyn. 1408 IVslt of AMolynton (Somerset Ho.), Vnum 
Cruskyn de argento & deauratum. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
602/40 [Picartus, guidant cifhus, a curskyn).  c 1440 
Promp, Parv. 1% Cruskyn’ or cruske, coop of ae cartesia. 
1808 Jamirson, Crursken of whisky, a certain measure of 
this liquor, Angus. x 

Crusoe. =CRUCIAN, species of carp. 

1999 G. Smitu, Ladoratory ii. 264 Method of catching 
Crusoes, or Crucians. a 

+ Crusoile. Obs. vare—". [a. OF. cruseul, crus 
sol crucible: see CRUSELL, Cruset.] <A crucible. 

1613 Marston /usat. C'tesse t. Wks. 1856 III. 111 Thou 
scum of his melting-pots, thou wert christned in a crusoile 
with Mercuries water. 

Crusopasse, -praso, obs. ff. CHRYSOPRASE. 

Crust (krast),sé. Forms: 4 erouste, 5 croste, 
5-6 eruste, 4- crust. [In some senses ad. L. 
crusta, in others immed. a. OF. crozeste (mod. 
crotte), Pr. and It. crostas—L.. crusta hard surfacc, 
rind, shell, incrustation. In ¥. the earliest recorded 
popular sense is the crust of bread, but medical 
writers used it in sense 3 after L. at an early date.] 

1, The outer part of bread rendered hard and dry 
in baking. Opposed to cremd. 

@1330 Otuel 954 Anawe of Nubie he smot, That neuere 
eft crouste he ne bot. 1398 [see Crustine v6/, sho 1}. 614, 
Two Cookery-bks. 53 Saue sydys and al be cruste hole 
with-owte, 158: ficaeeaaey Campo di Fior 191 Make 
cleane his bread, If there be either ashes or coles in the 
cruste, 1620 Vexner Via Recta i, 22 The like may be 
said of the crust of bread. 182g Scutt 2 Jan. in Lockhart, 
When we do get bread to eat, we complain that the crust 
ts hard. 1871 When J was a little Girl (ed. 2) 25 You 
know there can’t be crust without crumb, 
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b. (with @ and f/) The hard outer part of a 
loaf or roll of bread; a portion of this external 
pait such as belongs to a single slice of bread. 

1328 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 204 A row3 bare trenchur, 
other a crust: Whe begger that the erust ssal hab. ¢ 1420 
Liber Cocortint (1862) 16 A crust of bread thou bray with- 
alle. ¢1450 Ywo Cookery-bks, 113 Nym crostes of whyt 
Dred. 1594 Susks. Nick, 177, uw. iv. 28 My Vukle grew so 
fast, That he could gnaw a crust at two houres old. a 1704 
R. L'E stance (J.) Men will do tricks, like dogs, for crusts. 
1871 When f was a little Gird (ed. 2)24, [had a piece of 
bread and butter for my luncheon every morning, and the 
crust of it was often a serious incumbrance to me.. Dread- 
crusts are not nice things. 

e. By extension: A scrap of bread which is 
mainly crust or is hard and dry: often applied 
slightingly to what is much more thau erust. 

1561 ‘I’, Norton tr. Calvin's Just. Pref., Some. .doe plen- 
teously glut themselves, and other some live with gnawing of 
poore crusts. 1592 WARNER 16, tg, vil. XNxvil. (1612) 192 

Ty hap was harder than to owne in that distresse a Crust. 
1697 Damrirr Foy, (1698) 1. xi. 313 Sauce.. which makes it 
eat very savory: much better than a crust of Dread alone. 
1821 Crary V'r//, Minsir, 1. 66 Parents..Who in distress 
broke their last crust in twain. that I might be fed. 1837 
Lytton #. Maétravers 1. i, ring me a cup of beer, aud 
crust of bread, 1886 11. FL Lestur Under two Pig Trees 
42 To have a‘ crust’ as she calls it, or in reality a good deal 
of a8 and bread and beer, 

a fs 

1593 fell. 'roth's NL. Giff 1s Such crustes of stall 
contfort. 19749 Ftnivinu Yom Joucs xi. i. heading, A Crist 
for the Critics. 

2. The paste forming the coveriny of a pie. 

1598 Lpulario Viiv b, Make a crust of thicke past like a 
Pic crust, 1712 Apvison Spec. No. 482 2 4 Learning how to 
season it [a buck], or putit tn crust. 19771 Gol. A/amich 
of Venison 54 \ pasty; it shall, and it nust, And my wife, 
little Kitty, is famous for crust. 

3. A hard dry formation on the surface of the 
body, caused by a burn, an ulcer, or discase of the 
skin 5 a seal or eschar. 

1398 ‘Trevis, Barth, De 2 Ro vite xvii, (1495) 235 
Acrousteof blood. c 1400 Lanfrane's Cirury. Jo We moten 
brenne pe heed of be veyne.. wip hoot iren & filke hoot 
iren my3te make an hard cruste. 1543 Tkaunkox I égo’s 
Chirurg. 275), Esehara is the herdnes, or cruste yt re. 
mayneth after the burnyuge of a wounde, or ulcer.” 1602 
Suans. Alam. 1. v.72 A most instant ‘Vetter barked. swith 
vile and loathsome crust All my smooth Body. 1876 
Duuuxe Dés. Shine 47 Crusts are effete inasses of dried 
materials composed of the products of disease of the skin. 

4. +a. The upper or surface layer of the ground. 
Obs., having passed into b. Geol. The onter 
portion of the earth; that part of the body of the 
carth accessible to investigation. 

Used first in accordance with the notion that the interior 
of the carth was an ‘abyss’ of waters, subsequently in 
reference to the theory of an interior in a state of fusion. 

155 Epex Decades 234 Au other kynde of Rubies. 
found in the mountaynes in the vpper crust or floure of 
the earth. 1611 Seven heat, Gt. Bret. xxxiv. (1614) 67,1 
In the very crust of the ground, without any deepe digging. 
1666 Lovie in Pit, Trans. 2 Apr. 185 ‘Vhe elevation of 
steams from the Crust or Superficial parts of the Earth. 
1947 Gentl, Mag, XVII. 433 The whole earth, in the opinion 
of some philosophers, is but a kind of bridge, or crust to 
the great body of waters included in it. 1851 Hruscute 
Stud. Nat. Phil. ut iv. 294 ‘The rocks and stones which 
coinpose the external crust of the globe. 

5. A more or less hard coating, concretion, or 
deposit on the surface of anything; an incrustation. 

15340 Hyrne tre Proves’ fustr, Chr. Wor. ix. (RD 
Except thou wilt neuer wash out the crust, but goe so 
with a crust of paynting to bedde. 1618 Bouton /lorns 
un. iv. 176 While they ride upon the false crusts of yce 
breaking under. 1684 Busvan Pilgr. u. 138 Precious Stones 
are covered over with a homely Crust. 1726 Lnon A dberts's 
Archit, 1. 58a, Lay..over all a Crust made of Sand, 
Mortar, and Ashes. 1756 C, Lucas “ss. Waters 1. 146 
It looked more like a saline crust. 1838 ‘Tunrtwat. Greece 
IIL. xxi. 179 The water. .[was] covered with a thin crust of 
ice. 1869 Purrivs Vesey, iv. 121 ‘The crust formed over 
the lava, r 

b. Crust of wine: see quot. 

1863 T. G. Suaw Hine, etc. iv. 145 In every wine..a por- 
tion of the vegetable and other matters which constitute its 
‘distinctiveness’ must inevitably be precipitated to the 
bottom of the vessel; this is called lees in the cask, and 
crust or deposit in the bottle 

ce. U.S. and Canada. The hardened surface of 
snow suitable for crust-hunting. 

1860 [cf. Eaustine wAl. sb. 2]. 1876 Forest §& Stream 
VI. 18/1 We had waited for a ‘crust’ through days of rain, 
thaw, and fog. 1890 N. Hiss in Big Game N. Amer. 27 
‘The Moose would come when the crust formed on the snow 
in the mountains. P 4 

6. The hard cxternal covering of an animal or 
plant; a shell, test, husk, etc.; sfec. the hard 


chitinous integument or ‘shell’ of Crustaceans. 
1615 Crooke Jody of Afan 121 This Crust is spongie, hauing 
smal holes..that by these hollowe passages..the thinner 
part of the Chylus might pierce. 1653 WaLton Aneder 101 
This Caterpiller gives over to eat, and. .comes to be coverd 
over with a strange shell or crust. 1776 Winnerinc Brit, 
Plants (1796) 1, 322 There is a sort of leathery crust over 
theseed. 1834 Goop Study Medd. led. 4) 1V. 464 [The skin] 
was shed annually like the crust of a lobster. : 
7. fig. Something figured as an outer covering or 
shell difficult to penetrate, or merely superficial. 
1651-3 Jer. Tavtor Ser. for Vear (1678) 369 A universal 
crust of Eypocrisie that covers the face of the greatest 
part of Mankind. «@ 1655 Vines Lord's pe 320 
~2 
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He may be overgrown wilh a crusl, a coldness. @ 1853 
Ropertson Lecd. 1. (1858) 105 Break through the crust of 
his selfishness, 

+8. A plank cut from the outside of a tree-trunk. 

1486 Nottingham Rec. 111. 255, iij. crusles..to ley on pe 
same Brigge vnder pe gravell. 1563 Louth Church. Acc. 
I}. 28 (in Peacock W, Linc. Gloss.) For a crust of 
a poo to a hrigge. 1569 Nottingham Rec. 1V. 136 For 
a krusle and a plauke. 

9. Angling. The surface film of water. ? Ods. 

1653 W. Lauson Secr. Angling in Arb. Garuer 1. 194 If 
the wind be rough, and trouble the crust of Ihe water. 
/bid., This fly.. moved in the crust of lhe water is deadly 
in an evening. 

10. Leather Manuf. The state of sheep or goat 
skins when merely tanned and left rough pre- 
paratory to being dyed or coloured. 

1686 Lond. Gaz. No 2123/4 About 350 of the best Kids, 
some ready pared, and some in Ihe Crust not staked. 
3882 Worcester E.rhib, Cataé. iti. 50 Crust and coloured 
skivers. 

ll. The outer part or ‘ wall’ of a horse's hoof. 

3847 Youatr //orse xviii. 372 The crust or wall, is thal 

rtion which is seen when the foot is placed on Ihe ground. 

+12. fig. A crusty person. Obs. 

1594 Merry Anack in Hazl. Dedsley V1. 539 Whal an old 
crust it is!..I think the villain hath a face hardened with 
steel. a1640 Day Pereer. Schol. (1881) 44 An old crust, 
with a back bent like a bowe wilh carieing tables. 

13. Comb., as crust-hardened, -like adjs.; } erust- 


clung a. \see quot.); crust-lizard, book-name 
of Heloderma horridums + crust-roll, a kind of 
thin crusted paneake. 

€1430 Two Cookery-bks. 46 Cruste Rolle.—Take..Flowre 
of whete; nym Eyroun and breke per-to..rolle it on a 
borde also binne as parchemenl..frye hem, and serue forth. 
1610 W. Fotxincuam art of Survey 1. x. 24 Crust-clung 
and Soale-bound soyles. 1688 IloLmE A raronry ui. 333/2 
Crust Clung, or Soil Bound, is an hard sticking together of 
the Earth, that nothing will grow ou it. 1884 Sat, Rev. 
7 June 741/1 Old crust-hardened politicians. 

Crust krvst), v. [f. prec. sb., after F. crouster, 
crotiter, 1, crustdre.] 

L. ¢rans. ‘To cover as with a crust, to encrust. 

3545 Ascuam Toropé.(Arb.)157 Snowe. .whyche was harde 
and crusted by reason of the frost. 1570 Levins A/anrp. 
194 22 To cruste, crustare, 1607 SHAKS. Symon 1. vi. 109 
Of Man and Beast, the infinite Maladie Crusl you quite 
ore. 1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 162 The 
meates become crusted and baked. 1836 Maccitiivray tr. 
Humboldt’s Trav. ii, 34 Rocks..scantily crusted with 
lichens. 1892 /dustr. Alag. Sept. 879 North winds begin 
to crust over the pools and streains with ice. 

b. fg. 

¢ 1616 CHarman Somer, Baltaile of Frogs, &e. Ep. Ded. 
(Ro, Being crusted with their couetous leprosies. 1767 
Jounson Lett, 19 Aug., Tl health.. has crusled me into 
inactivity. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. IV. u. vi. 250 The 
truth had been crusted over with fictions. 

2. intr. To form or coutract a crust ; to become 
covered with a crust or hardened surface. Also fig. 

€1430 Tivo Cookery-bks. 32 Stere it faste bat il crouste 
no3t. 1649 G. Danien Srinarch., Hen, /V.ceclxxvii, Aged 
Tyrrannie whose Oyle Crusts in the Lainpe. a 1698 
‘Venere (J.), The place that was burnt. .crusted and healed 
in very few days. 1765 A. Dickson Y'reat. Agric. 471 Vhe 
soil..will only crust a little above. 1820 Hazuitr Lect. 
Dram, Lit. 26 Vhe tide of fancy and enthusiasnr. settles and 
crusts into the standing pool of dulness, criticisny, and verti, 

3. ¢raus. To form into a crust; to make hard 


like a crust. 

1671 Narsoroven Fraud in Acct. Sev. Late Voy. (1711) 
182 The main Body of Ice that lyeth crusted about the 
Shore. 1857 W. Cottins Dead Secret y. v. (1861) 227 The 
dirt of half a century, crusted on the glass. 

4, U.S. and Canada, To hunt (deer, etc.) on the 
crust of snow ; to crust-hunt. 

1860 [sce Crustinc vo/. sé. 2). 1888 Forest & Streain 
XXX. 46/3 The guides and hunters..going over the border 
..on the y snows, and crusting deer and moose. /éyd. 
165/1 A g deal of crusling deer is being done..this 


winter, 

{ Crustacea (krostél'fia), 56. 2/. Zool. [mod. 
L, neuter pl. of crestdceus adj. (sc. antudlia): see 
below. Introduccd by Lamarck, 1801, asa name 
of the class of animals called by Cuvier, 1798, 
les insectes crustacdes: cf. Crustaceous 3.) A 
Iarge class of Arthropedous animals, mostly 
aqnatic, characterized by a hard, close-fitting, 
usually chitinous shell or ‘ crust’ which is slted 
periodieally; comprising Crabs, Lobsftrs, Cray- 
fish, Prawns, Shrimps, and many others. 

1814 W. E. Leacn Y'rans, Linn. Soc. X1. 306 (title), Ar- 
rangement of the Cruslacea, ele. 1828 Stark lem. Nat. 
Hist, 11. 144 The Crustacea..respire by branchix ..They 
have a distinct hearl provided with circulating vessels, 1848 
Carrenter Aniin, Phys, it. (1872) 108 Most of the Crus- 
tacea, like insecis, come forth frown the eggs in a slate 
very different from their adult form. 


Crustaceal (krasté'-fal), a. rare. 
AL,] =CRUSTACEAN a, 
1853 Kane Grinnel? Exp. xvii. (1856) 130 Like all birds 
feeding ou crustaceal life. 
Crustacean (krvsté'-ian), a. and sd. [f. as 
prec. +-AN.] 
A. adj. Belonging to the class Crustacea. 


1858 Grinie //ist. Boutder v. 81 ‘The most abundant 
order of Crustacean life. 


B. ‘sé. An animal of this class, 
1835 Kirny //ud. & Just, Anim. 11. xiv. 26 Whether the 


[f. prec. + 
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higher Orders of Crustaceans undergo a real metamorphosis. 
1873 Dawson Earth § Mav iii. 54 The Crustaceans, the 
highest marine animals of the annulose type. 
Crustaceoid (krosté!fijoid), a. rare. [f. as 
prec.+-om.] laying a resemblance to a crusta- 
cean, 
3846 Dana Zoofh. vii. 106 These crustaceoid species. 


Crustaceo‘logy. [Sce -(0)Locy.] The scien- 
tific study of Crustacea. Hence Crustaceolo‘gical 
a., pertaining to crustaceology; Crustaceo'logist, 
one versed in crustaceology. 

1828 Wesster, Crustalogy, thal parl of zoology which 
treats of crustaceous animals. .Crustaceology, vhe word 
sometimes used, is ill-formed.. Who can endure such words 
as crustaceological? 849 tr. Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 409 
uote, Milne Eaves has not mentioned them in his Review 
of Crusiaceology. /é/d. 408 note, Anomalous animals... 
which have long perplexed Crustaceologists. 1876 Pace 
Aded. Text-bk, Geol, xiii. 237 A fresh and inviting field to 
the crustaceologist. 


Crusta:ceorn'brin. Che. [f. L. Crustace-a 
+ruber red +-1N.] A red colouring matter found 
in the bodies of some Crustacea, 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lew. 

Crustaceous (krosié!-fas), a. [f. mod.L. crusé- 
dceus, f. crusta crust, hard shell; see -aceous.] 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a crust or 
hard integument. Crustaceous lichens (in Bot.) : 


sce qttot. 1882. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Crustaceons..pertaining to the 
crust, hard shell or pillofany thing. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, 
1, 3 Vheir crustaceous ‘Tunica Cornea, 1762 B. StL tincrlret 
Econ, Nat. 78 Vhe crustaccous liverworts are the first 
foundation a era 1830 Linptey Nat, Syst. Bot. 
145 The outer integument fof the seed] crustaceous, the 
inner membranous. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 319 The Thallus 
of Lichens is commonly developed in the form of incrusta- 
tions which cover stones and the hark of trees..These 
Crustaceous Lichens, as they are termed [etc.} 

+b. Path. Characterized by crusts or scabs. 

1B0or Afed, Jrud. V.23 Vhe discovery of the crustaceous 
Cow-pox .. The ulcers on the hands and arms assumed Ihe 
crustaceous form. 

2. Of animals: Having a hard integument. 

1659 H. More /mmrort. Soul u, xi, (1662) 108 Wasps and 
Hornets. .the Animal Spirits not easily evaporating through 
their crustaceous Bodies. 1664 Powrr 2A. Philos. 1.16 
Mires in Cheese. . It seems they are sheath’d and cruslaceous 
Annals (as Scarabees and such like Insects are) 1826 
Kirpy & Sr. Eatomol. (1828) II]. xxix. 168 Crustaceous 
forms in Coleoptera. 

3. sfec.in Zool. Belonging to the class Crustacea, 


crustacean. 

1646 Sir ‘I’, Browne Psend, Ep. ui. xvii. 151 Crustaceous 
animals, Lobsters, Shrimps, and Crevises. 1677 Prot 
Oxfordsh, 106 The shell-fish of the sofler crustaccous kind. 
3707 Cxrios. in lush. § Gard. 320 Testaceous and Crusta- 
ceous Fish, 1873 J.G. Bartram //arvest of Sea (ed. 3) 300 
Old men.. setting lobster-pots, doing business in the 
cruslaceous delicacies of the season, 

b. Crab-like ; like a crustacean. 

1842 Blackw. Mag. 1.1. 377 Reliring in a crustaceous or 
crab-like manner from the Court. 1864 Lowen. Fireside 
Trav, 205 Thy poor crustaccous efforts al self-isolalion. 

Tlence Crusta ceousness. 

1727 Bawey vol. Il, Crustaceousness, hardness, like, or 
being covered with a Shell, as Shell-fish. 755 in Jounson. 

+ Crusta‘de. Oss. Also erustate, -arde: sce 
also Custarp. [Evidently a. F. croustade, 
although this is not given by Godefroy, and_is 
known to Hatzfeld only as a modern word after 
It. crostata ‘a kinde ofdaintle pye, chewet, or such 
paste meate’ (Florio), f. crostare to encrust : sce 
ADE] 

A sort of rich pie, made of flesh, eggs, herbs, 
spices, etc. enelosed in a crust. 

401390 Form of Cury No. 154 Crustardes of Flessh. 
— No. 156 Crusiardes of Fysshe. ¢ 1420 Liver Cocorum 40 
Crusiate of flesshe. ¢1440 Anc. Cookery in [fouseh. Ord, 
(1790) 452 Let hake hom as thow woldes bake flaunes, or 
crustades. 

Crustal (krestal), a. rare. [f. L. crusta +-aL.] 
Of or pertaining to a crttst ; consisting of crust. 

1860 Worcester cites V. Brit. Rev. 1892 C. L.arwortx in 
Proc. Geogr. Soc. 697 Vhe many twisting crusial septa of 
the earth. 

Crustalo'gical, Crustalogist, Crusta‘logy, 
synonyms of CRUSTACEOLOGICAL, etc. 

Proposed by Weasrter (1828), and in later Dicts, 

Crustate (krvstelt), a [ad L. crestat-us 
crusted, inerusted ; applied by Pliny to crustacea.] 
Crusted ; crustaceous. 

1661 Lovett //ist. Anim, & Alin. Introd., Exanguine 
aqualicks, which are either soft, as the Polypus. .or Crus- 
tate..as Ihe Lobster, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Crustate, 
baving an outer bard rind or shell. 

Crustated (krostelted), pp/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED.] Covered with a crust; encrusted. 

1780 Von Trou /celand 342 Icelandic springs..the crus- 
tated slones formed in them. 

Crustation (krzstz{an). [n. of action f. L. 
crustare to Crust: sce -aTION.] The formation 
of a crust 3 an incrustation. 

1620-55 1. Jonrs Stone-Heng (1725) 75, These, having 
through long Time, got the very same Crustation upon 
then, 1698 Kean Exam. Th. Farth(s 734) 235 The Abyss 
was enclos‘d by a thick Crustalion, in which were all the 


CRUSTOUS. 


Materials of Earth, Sand, Clay, Gravel [eic.}. 1870 /xg. 
Mechanic 21 Jan. 463/1 To attempt to remove crustations. 

Crusted (krostéd), A//. a. [f Crust sd. and v. 
+-kEp.] Having or covered with a crust, encrusted; 
+ crustaceous (04s.); that has deposited a crust, as 
old port or other wine. 

1382 Wyeuir Ex. xxix. 23 A crustid cake spreynde with 
oyle. 1579-80 Nortn Piniarch (1676) 24 Entring upon the 
crusted mud, and sinking withall. 6x0 Guituss Heraldry 
ui, xxiii. (1622) x70 The Crusted sort of Fishes. .viz. Crahs, 
Lobsters, Creuises, Cuttles, Kazers, Shrimpes, &c. 1665 
Hooxe Aficrogr. 196 The pretty lasect was covered all over 
with a crusied shell. a1745 Swirt Direct, Servants, Butler, 
Musty, or very foul and crusted bottles. 1873 Forest & 
Stream 1. 90/2 The crusted snow-drifts. Afod. Fine old 
crusled port. i J 

b. fig. (from crusted wine) : Antiquated, ‘ vener- 
able’; often with admixture of the notion ‘ covered 
with a crust of prejudice, etc.’ Amorous. ence 
Cru'stedly adv, 

1831 Lytton Godolphin vii, His own crusied urbanity and 
scheming perseverance. 1884 19th Cent, Feb. 230 England 
.. cherishes a fine old crusied abuse as much as it does its 
port, 1888 Pal? Afal/ G. 28 Nov. 4/1 The lengths lo which 
good old crusted bigotry can go. 

Cru'ster. U.S. and Canada. = CRUST-HUNTER : 
see Crust v. 4, and cf. Crustine wl. sd. 2. 

188. Forest & Stream (quoted in Cent. Dict.) 

Cru'st-hunt, v. U.S. and Canada, [f. Crust 
+Hest v,, after crast-hunter, crust-hunting, in 
whieh crisf- is in locative relation to the sbs., as 
in plain-dweller, seafaring, etc.) intr. To hunt 
deer or other large game on the snow, when 
covered with a frozen crust strong enough to bear 
the hunter, but not to support the game, which 
sink in and are easily run down. So Cru‘st- 
hunter, Cru'st-hunting. 

3885 Forest 4 Stream XXIV. 425 Advocales of January 
crust-hunting. 1888 /did. XXX. 47/1 Thus eluding .. the 
..crust-hunters as well as the hound. 32889 Cent. Dict., 
Cruster, one who crust-hunts for game. 

Crustifie (krvstifik), a. rare.—° 

1747 Barev vol. 11, Crustifick, that bringeth a Crust or 
Skin. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Crustily (krv'stili), adv. Also 6 crustely. 
[f Crusty +-ty%.] +a. After the manner of, or 
as a crust (ofs.). b. In a ‘crusty’ manner; 
crabbedly, snappishly (co//oq.). 

178 Banister //ist. Afan 1. 20 A Cartilage, crustely 
coueryng cither side. 17; Baitey (folio), Crustity, 

evishly. 3749 Mrs. R. Goaosy Carew (ed. 2) 229 The 

arson..very crustily lold him, Jle had lost his . 1840 
Hoon Up the Rhine 5 [He] asked .. rather crustily if he 
could name a single instance Ietc]. 

Crustiness (krz'stinés), [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. The quality or condition of being crusty: concer. 
a crusty formation, incrustation. 

1607 ‘lorseLL Serpents (2653) 66x Their .. quality is to 
burn the eae bring a hard scale or crustinesse 
ge any part. 1665 Mantey Grotius’ Low-C. Warres 269 
‘Yhe upper Crustiness of the Turf was so hardned .. thal it 
would endure a few lo go over il. ¢1720 W. Gisson Far- 
riers Dispens, xiv. (3734) 275 They leave such a hardness 
aud crusliness that the part Is very apt to.. hreak out into 
fresh sores. 

2. fig. Crabbed curtness of manner or pee 

3727 Baitey vol. I, Crestiness..pettishness of Temper. 
1822 W. Irvine Braced. Hall (184 5 Old Chrisly forgot 
his usual crusliness. 1839-40 — MWolfert’s K. (1855) 147 
Aa old English gentleman, of greal probily, some under- 
standing, and Me considerable crusliness. 

Crusting (krastin), vé/. sd. [f. Crust v, (and 
sb.) +-ING}, 

1. The action of the verb Crust ; formation of 
a crust 3 concr. a crust formed, an incrustation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. K, vu. lix. {1495) 273 Paasi¢in an 
ouen .. receyuelh a maner croustyng in Lhe vtter syde vnder 
the whiche crousie the paaste is nesshe. 1820 Blackw. Mag. 
VI. 548 The .. department in this factitious wine trade, 
eatted crusting, consisis in lining the interior surface of 
emply wine-bottles .. wilh a red crust of super-tartarate of 
polash. 1853 Kanr Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1856) 261 Pul out 
your tongue, and il instanlly freezes to this icy crusting. 

2. U.S. = CRUST-HUNTING: see CRUST v. 4. 

1860 Gosse Xow, Nat, //ist. 207 Deer are laken exien- 
sively by a process called ‘ crusiing '; that is, pursuing them, 
after a night’s rain followed by frost has formed a crusty ice 
ee the surface of the deep snow. 1888 Forest & Sireau 

XX. 1365/1 A crust sufficiently strong for moose and deer 
crusting, 

Cru'sting, ff/. ¢. [f Crust v. + -1NG 2.) That 
crusts or forms a crust ; encrusting. 

1867 Jean InceLow Story Doom wi. 72 A coyerlet made 
stiff witb crusting gems. 

+Cru'stive, c. Obs. [f Crust v. + -IvE.] 
Producing a ‘crust’ or eschar, escharotic. 

1607 Torsett Four-f Beasts 429 Medicines..called ‘ Es- 
charotica’, that is 10 say crustive: which be hot in the 
fourth degree, and do breed acrust and scarre. 16r0 Mark- 
nam Masterp. 1. clvi. 46x Medicines to be crusliue. 

Crusto'se, «. rare. [ad. L. crtestds-us: see 
next.] Of the nature of a crust; crustaceous. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Crustose, thick-skinned. Applied to 
certain mushrooms which form laminaz like crusts. 

+ Cru'stous, a. Obs. [a. OF. crousteus, mod. 
F. crotitenx, ad. L. crustos-us (Pliny), {. crusta 
Crust.] Of the nature of a crust or scab; crusty. 

¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 350 Rotid ficisch & crusious. 


CRUSTY. 


1651 Biccs New Désf. P 238 Before the crustous eschar be 
taken away. 

Crusty (krosti), a. [f. Crust sé. +-y.J 

1, Of the nature of a crust; hard like a crust; 
characterized by having a crust. sfec. a. Scahby 
+b. Crustaceous (ods.); ¢. Crusted (of wine). 

c1g00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 186 If pe mater be fleumatik.. 
& if be skyn be crusty, 1877 tr. Budlinger's Decades (1592) 
369 An handfull of corne .. or else of crustie breade sodden 
inacaldron, 1600 Haxcuyr May. ILL. 274 (R.) A kinde of 
crusty shel-fish..hauing a crusty taile. 1666 J. Smitn O42 
Age 173 (T.) The dry, solid, tensile, hard, and crusty parts 
of the fade: 1713 Dernam Phys. Theol. (J.), The egg. .its 

arts within, and its crusty coat without. 1830 Muss 
Alitrorp Village Ser. iv, (1863) 136 His loaves, which are 
crusty, and his temper, which ts not. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Lxp. xxviii, (1856) 229 Snow, recent and sufficiently crusty 
to bear you five paces and let you through the sixth, 1866 
Possibilities of: ee 77 Good old crusty port. 


2. fig. Of persons (or their dispositions, ete.) ; 
Short of temper; harshly curt in manner or speech : 


the opposite of suave or affahle. 

c¢xs7o Preston Caméyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 184 
Master Ruff, are ye so crusty? 1598 Lyty Aloth. Bom. 
i. iv, Vou need not bee crustie, you are not so hard backt. 
1606 Suaxs. 7% § Cr. vii. 5 Enter Thersites. Ackil. Vhou 
crusty batch of Nature, what's the newes? 1764 Foor: 
Afayor of Gi. Wks. 1799 1. 174 Come, come, man; don't 
be so crusty. 1857 Mrs. Gaskett C. rout é (1860) 12 
A stranger can hardly ask a question without receiving 
some crusty reply. 

+b. fig. Hardened, stuhhom. 02s. 

1651-3 Jer. Taytor Serm. for Vear i. xii. 153 Hardned 
not by cold, but made crusty and stubborn, by the warmth 
of the divine fire. 


Crusulé, -uly, ohs. ff. Crusiny. 


tCrusy, @. Obs. rare. [ad. F. crensé hollowed.) 
Concave. 

1625 Liste Du Bartas 151 It is concave and convex, 
.-inbent and out-bent, or crusye and bulked. 

Crut!. Coal-mining, A roadway driven from 
{he shaft aeross strata of rock, Shale, or other 
‘waste’, to reach a seam of coal. Chicfly used in 
the Staffordshire coal-field. 

1665 D. DupLey Jetadinim Martis (1854) 27 The Colliers 
etting the nethermost part of the Coles first..when they 
ave wrought the Cites or Staules, (as some Cothers ell 
them) as broad and as far in under the ground, as they 
think fit [ete.]. 1884 Pad? J/adl G. 26 Aug. 10/1 The defend- 
ant was engaged..in the driving of what is technically 
known as the crut, and was seen to take off the top of his 
safety lamp and ligbt his pipe. 

Crut?. (?ad. F. crovze crust.]} The rough part 
of oak bark. 

1847 in Cratc and mod. Dicts. 

Crut, var. of Croor, a dwarf. 

Crutch (krotf), sd. Forms: 1 eryee(e, 3-5 
erucche (it), §-6 cruche, crutche, 7- crutch; 8. 
6 croochfe, 6- crotch; y. 5-6 crouche, 
crowch(e, 6 croutch, 6-7 crouch. [OE, eryec, 
(acc. eryece) fem., a common Teutonic word = 
*OLG, drukkja (whence MDu, crucke, Du. kruk, 
MLG., &rucke, krocke, LG. krukke, kriick), OHG. 
chruchja, chrucha (MHG. &ruche, krucke, Ger. 
hriicke), ON. krykkja (Norw. krykkja, OSw. 
krykkia, Da. krykke):-OTeut. &ruhyé-, krukjén- 
f. ablaut stem 4rak- of Arewk- to hend. The ME. 
change of y(#) to 27, is found also in clutch, much, 
trust. The phonology of the variants is ohseure. 

For the evotch form, cf. Crotcu, as a separate word. 
Cruche may be merely a variant spelling, but it also occurs 
as a variant of Crocne sd. q.v. Crooch(e may belong to 
crotch or to evouch ; the latter was perh. influenced in form 
by Croucn @., but it may represent an early lengthening of 
the # in cruche, crucche, with later diphthongization.] 

l. A staff for a lame or infirm person to lean 
upon in walking; now a staff with a cross-piece at 
the top to fit under the armpit (usually a@ pazr of 
crutches). 

cgoo Beda’s Hist. wv. xxxifi]. (1891) 380 Mid his crycce 
hine wredigende, ¢ 1208 Lay. 19482 Vder pe lome mon..he 
wande mid his crucche us adun prucche. ¢ 1430 //ymns 
Virg. (1867) 8: Pan wole no ping us availe but oure bedis 
and our crucche [rime myche). ¢ 1440 Str Gowther 673 We 
make..Crokyd here cruchesfor-sake. 1570 Levins Alani, 
182 A crutche, gralius. Suaxs. Much Ado ti. 373 
Time goes on crutches, till Loue haue alt his rites, 1684 
Bunyan Pélgr. 1. 161 He could not Dance without one 
Crutch in his Hand, 1709 Aopison Tatder No. 103 P 11, 
1. Pyfve him a new Pair of Crutches. 1805 Afed. ¥rui. X1V. 
30 He could walk with great ease, and without crutches, 
1866 R. M. Bartaxtyne Shift. Winds xvi. (1181) 165 He 
walked with a crutch. 

B. 1530 Patscr. 2121/1 Crotcbe for a lame man, potence. 
1573 TUussER Hus, \x. (1878) 138 Mans age deuided here 
ye haue..The next [seven yeers: 71-77), get chaire and 
crotches to stay. 

y. ¢1440 Vork Myst, xxv. 376 My man, ryse and caste 
pe cruchys gode space. — 380 Lorde! lo, my crouchis 
whare pei flee. 1582 Munoay Zug. Rom. Life in Hard. 
Afise, (Malh.) II. 196 Some of them [bad] bound up-their 
legs and went on croutches. 1592 SuHaxs. Rom. & Fad. 
1. t. 83 (Qo. 1599) A crowch [/e. crutch], a crowch, why 
call you for a sword? 1611 FLoxio, Griccia .. a lame 
mans crouch or crutchet. 

b. transf. as the symbol of old age. 

1588 Suaks. L. LZ. L. 1. iii. 245 And giues the Crutch the 
Cradles infancie. @ 1592 Greene & Lopce Looking Glasse 
(1861) 119 From cradle to the crutch. 
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c. fig. A prop, a support. 

x60a Marston -lutouio's Rew. Prol. Wks. 1856 I. 72 Your 
fayour will give crutches to our faults. 1606 SHaks. 7” 
‘ Cr. v. iii, 60 Hold him fast: He is thy crutch. 1728 
YounG Love Fame w. (1757) 115 Who'd be a crutch to prop 
a rotten peer. 1865 T'vior Karly /tist. Man. v. 99 The 
Kigyptians were later..in throwing off the crutches of 
picture signs, 

B 1981 J. Beww //addon's Ausw. Osor. 130 OF what 
force therfore can this your wyndeshaken crooche be.. 
whereupon your lame cnpled workes do rest? /é/d. 230 
Osorius underproppeth his Freewill here, with this crooch. 

y. 1635 N. Carrenter Geog. Del. 1 ili. 54 This opinion 
is very feeble, and cannot goe without crouches, 1661 
Moran Sh, Gentry ut, vii, 73 He is Potent Counterpotent 
by the Crouches of providence, 

2. A support or prop, with a forked or coneave 
top, for various uses: ef. Crorcn 3. 

1645 Enchirid, Fortif. 52 The crutches, or forks, against 
which the arms of each company are set, 1670 Facnarp 
Cont. Clergy 91 Though his house stands not upon crutches. 
1703 MAUNDRELL Journ. Yerus. (1732) 28 On each hand of 
every seat were placed Crutches... forthe Priest to lean upon. 
1772-84 Cook } oy. (2790) VI. 2169 The hunters fix their 
crutches in the ground, on which they rest their firelocks. 
1892 Garoiner Student's dist. ug, 527 Soldier with 
musket and crutch: from a broadside printed about 1630. 

3. Of a saddle: +a. Formerly, the raised part 


in front and at the back of the saddle. Obs, 

1617 Marknam Caza/, 1. 48 The Garthweb which holdes 
vp his ‘Tramels behinde the hinder croutch of his Saddle. 
1663 Drain el efodéog. vii. 11848) 93, 1 was forced to stoop 
and lie on the very curche of the saddle. 1689 Defos. Cast. 
lork (Surtees) 290 And..he could not hold uphis head, but 
it hung betow the sadle crutch on the farr side. 

b. In modern use; The front of the tree which 
is made to fork down on each side of the shoulder, 
and whieh supports the pommel. Also a forked 
rest for the leg in a side-saddle, 

3874 in Knicut Dict. Mech. 

4. Naui. Applied to various eontrivances of a 
forked shape in a ship or boat, ¢.g. a forked sup- 
port (of wood or iron) for a boom, mast, spar, ete., 
when not in use (also called erofch); a forked 
rowlock. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine, Chandeliers de chaloupe, 
the crutches of a boat, which sustain the main-boom, or the 
mast and sail, when they are lowered. 1791 Cowrrr Jad 
1. 537 Lowering swift the mast Into its crutch. 1825 H. B. 
Gascoicne Nav. Fame 58 Vhe Spanker-Boom then to the 
Crutch they bear. 1869 F. W. Bexnert Leaves from Log 
127 One of the men in beaching her lost his brass crutch 
(rowlock) overboard. 

B. 1769 Farcoxer Dict, Marine, Crotches. .are fixed in 
different places of the ship..to support the spare-masts, 
yards, &e. 1799 Naval Chron. Il. 238 A bolt must be 
fixed in each crotch. 1867 Suvrn Saslor's Word-bk., Crutch 
or crotch, stanchions of wood or iron, whose upper parts 
are forked to receive masts, sae and other spars, and 
which are fixed along the sides of gang ways. Crutches 
are used instead of rowlocks. i : 

b. Crooked timhers (or iron bands replacing 
them) fitted horizontally inside a vessel at the 
after end, and bolted to the stcrn post and the 
vessel’s sides, to give additional strength to the 
eonnexion of these parts. They correspond to 
the dreast-hooks at the fore-end. 

1769 Farconer Dict. Marine, Crotches, a name given 
to those crooked timbers that are placed upon the keel in 
the fore and hind parts of a ship, upon which the frame 
of her hull grows narrower below, as it approaches the 
stem afore, and the stern post abaft. c1860 H. Stvarr 
Seaman's Catech. 68 What are the crutches?. Iron bands 
which unite the sides of the ship at the stern. 

5. In a clock: The fork at the end of the arm 
which depends from the axis of the anchor-escape- 
ment, and receives the pendulum rod between its 


arms. 

1782 Evitcotr in Phil. Trans, XLVII. 490 The pendulum 
is moved by a piece of steel (call'd the crutch) rivited to one 
end of the arbor. 1874 Kxicur Dict. Afech.s.v., The pendu- 
lum-rod is contained within the limbs of the crutch. 

6. A handle consisting of a eross-bar like the 


head of a crutch. 

183 J. Hottanp Afanuf. Afetad I. x41 The shafts [of the 
spade, with]..the crutch or open handle, according to pre- 
ference. 1874 Kuicnr Dict. Alech., Crutch..5,(Founding.) 
‘The cross-handle on the end of a shank (a founder's metal- 
ladle), by which it is tipped. a . 

7. Soap-boiling, A staff with a perforated piece 
of wood or iron at the end, used to stir the in- 
gredients. y 

1837 Wuitrock Bk, Trades (1842) 409 A rotatory motion 
is given the crutch. 

8. a. The ‘ fork’ of the human body: see Crorcu 
5; b. theangle hetween the two flukes ofa whale’s 
flapper or tail-fin, : 

1748 F. Satu Voy. Dise. N. W. Pass. 163 The Stockings 
reach up to the Crutch. 177% Frankiin Autodjog. (1881) 
I. 140, I clapped my hand under his crutch, and..pitched 
him head-foremost into the river. 1842 F. D. Bexnetr 
Whaling Voy. Wl. 156 The tail-fin, or ‘flukes’ ..each 
half overlaps the other at the central notch, or ‘crutch’. 
1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 154 The Fly to extend from top 
to within 33 inches above se of, Crutch. 

9. Comb., as crutch-like adj.; crutch-boots, tall 
sea hoots ; crutch-cane, see cruéch-stick ; cruteh- 
handled a., having a transverse handle like the 
head of a crutch; so crutch-headed a.; crutch- 


holo, a hole to receive a crutch or movable row- 


CRUX. 


lock; cruteh-pin, the pin ofa pendalum crutch; 
crutch-stick, a crutch-handled stick crutch-tail; 
see Croren 8. 

1889 P. H. Emerson Fug. fefyils 118, 1 went down in the 
cabin, and pulled off my “crutch-boots. 1847 Lytton 
Lucretia wi, With a gold-headed *crutch-cane, 1864 11. 
Arswortn Yoku Law Prol. iti. (1881) 19 He carried a 
*crutch-handled cane. 1767 Badler 1. 113, I. .threw by m 

crutch headed stick. 1875 Beprorp Sailors Pock Bk, 
vi. (ed. 2) 229 Boats..fiteed with a *crutch hole on each 
quarter where an oar could be worked to assist the rudder. 
1772 Wottaston in PAIL Trans. LXAIL, 77 The bottom of 
the stem, instead of receiving the *crutch-pin, is turned 
sideways. 1780 in Hone Everyday Bh, IL. 1478 Walks 
with a short crutch stick with an ivory head. 

Crutch (krvtf', .! [f prec.) 

1, trans. ‘To support as with acrutch or crutehes, 
to prop. 

1681 Davoren clés. & Achit. u. fo Two fools that crutch 
their feeble sense on verse. 1833 D'Israris in Vere Monthly 
Mag. XXXVI. 432 The gemus of Moliere..in its first at- 
tempts..did not move alone; it was crutched by imitation. 
1890 Caine in Pad? Mal/G. 28 June 5/2 his sickly Govern- 
inent, crutched by Lord Hartington and Mr, Chamberlain. 

b. with #4: To prop tp, sustain, 

1642 R. Carventer Aafericnce u. viii. 193 Howsoever 
they crutch it up handsomly. 1816 Scot Ofd AVort. Conch, 
A history, growing already vapid, is but dully crutched up 
by a detail of circumstances which every reader must have 
anticipated. 1861 Tuorxsery Yarner 1, 106 Old crippled 
buildings. -crutched up with posts and logs. 

2. intr. To go on ertitches, to limp. (Also, fo 
crutch tt.) 

1828 J. Witson in Aleck. A/lag. XXIL1. 810 Up and 
down, .the various steps..do we delight to crutch it. 1847 
YVait’s Mag. X1V,291 The most apparent ‘dodge’ on which 
a statesman ever ‘erutched* round a corner, 

3. trans, Soap-boiling, To stir with a crutch. 
Tlence Cruvtehing zé/. 56.3 also attrib, 

1837 Wurnvock Sk. Trades (1342) 410 What the new 
crutching whicels..will cost..we have no present means of 
stating. 

+ Cruteh, v7.2 Obs. Misprint or error for Craren, 
to scrateh. 

1481 Caxtox Reynard viii. (Arb) 15 Bruyn. .crutched 
[Flem. crassede) with the hynder feet. 

Crutch-back: see CrovcuBack. 

Crutched (krotfed), ff. a.) Formerly 
crouched. [f. ME. Crovcu 56.) eross, cvouchen, 
Croren v.* to sign with the eross, to cross. The 
original long @ has been shortened before the con- 
sonant gronp: cf. Dutch, formerly Douch.] 

llaving or bearing a cross. Crittched or Crouched 
(also Crossed) #riars (Fratres cruciferé or Sanele 
Cructs\: a minor order of friars so ealled froin their 
hearing or wearing a cross. 

According to Hospinianus tae Orig. Monack, v. xv. (1609) 
163) they were bound toa rule in 1169; but they first ap- 
peared in England in 1244, their rule having been ‘con- 
firmed’ by Pope Innocent IV in 1243. ‘They then bore a 
cross upon the top of their staves, but subscquently wore a 
cross of scartet cloth on the breast of their habit, which Pope 
Pins ¥1 in 1460 appointed to be blue. They were sup- 
pressed in 1656. See Newcourt Aefertor dust (1708) 1. 328. 

(a12g9 Mart, Paris Ciro. anno 1244 Fratres dicti cruci- 
feri, dicti sic, quia cruces in baculis efferebant. 1494 
Fanyan Chron, vu. 294 In the ‘Yowre warde._ An howse of 
crossed freres. 1530 Patscr. 211/1 Crossed frere, reve de 
Saincte-Crofx.] 1570-6 Lamparor Peramd, Kent (1862) 
299 ‘This suppressed house of crouched Friars at Motindene. 
1628 L. Owen Uixanask. Monks 23 Of the Cruciferi, or 
Crucigeri, or the Cruched Friers, 1688 It. Home A rmcoury 
tm. 1491/1 Cruciferians..of the vulgar called Cruched Friers 
..came into England in the year 1244. 1807 Sir R. Cour 
Hoare Zour it Ireland 270 A Priory..erected in the thir- 
teenth century for Crossbearers, or Crouched Friars. 

b. The quarters of this order; henee, the part of 


a town where their convent forinerly existed. 

31556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 39 Hys boddy buryd at 
the Crost Freeres in the qwere. 1666 Perys Diary 6 pees 
Going through Crouched Friars. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts II. 
645 The window-glass manufacture was first begun in Eng- 
land in 1557, in Crutched Friars, London. 

Crutched (krotft, -éd), Ap/.@.2 [f. Crurcn sé. 
or ¥. +-ED.] . 

1. Furnished with a crutch, or a handle like the 
head of a crutch. 

1707 E, Warp Hud. Rediv.1.xv, A leaning on a Crutched 
state 1862 Sata Seven Sous UI. ii. 29 An umbrella witb a 
crutched handle. 

2. Supported on a crutch or crutches: see the vb. 

Crutcher (krotfoz). [f. Crurcu v. 3 +-ER 1.) 
Soap-boiling. An apparatus in which the ingre- 
dients are stirred with a crutch. 

1885 Sci, Ainerican 11 July 18 ‘The soap is then pumped 
..into a crutcher, nearly fike a milk chum, where itis mixed 
thoroughly. ; 

+Cru'‘tchet. O¢s. (dim. of Crutcn: cf. also 
CRoTcHeT 2.) =Crutcn 1. 

x611 Fiorito, Gruccfa..a lame mans crouch or crutchet, 

Crutlins: see CraTLinc. 

Cruve, Cruwel(I, obs. ff. CrulveE, CRvurL. 

Crux (krvks). (L.: see Cross.] d 

{}1. =Cross, in heraldic and other expresstons, 
as crix ansata, etc. 

| 2. Astron. The constellation of the Southern 
Cross. P 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 198 Crzx, a southern constellation 
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formed out of Halley's observations by Augustine Royer in 
his maps published in 1679. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds 
xi, 253 There is in the constellation Crwr, a pear-shaped 
vacuity of considerable size. 

3. fg. A difficulty which it torments or troubles 
one greatly to interpret or explain, a thing that 
puzzles the ingenuity; as ‘a textual eux’. Cf 
Crucary v. 2¢. (Used by Sheridan and Swift 


with the sense ‘ conundrum, riddle’.) 

Cf. G. Arenz, Grimm, 2178 g, (quoted from Herder 1778, 
and Niebuhr); according to Hildebrand taken from the 
scholastic Latin crx tuterpretum, etc.) 

1718 Sneriwan Yo Swift Wks. 1814 XV. 56 Dear dean, 
since in cruxes and puns you and [ deal, Pray, Why is a 
woman a sieve anda riddle? — Swirr 70 Sheridan Ibid. 
61 As for your new rebus, or riddle, or crux, | will either 
explain, or repay it in trucks, 1830 Sir W. Hasittow 
Philos. Perception Disc. (1852) 69 uote, Ideas have been the 
crux philosophorum, since Aristotle sent them packing to 


the present day, 1859 Maurice What ts Revelation 70 To | 


look upon them as mere cruxes and trivialities which may 
be left to critics. 1875 Jowrtr /’/ate (ed. 2) FV. 401 The 
unity of opposites was the crux of ancient thinkers in the 
age of Plato. 1888 Dowpen in 19h Ceut. XLII. 336 The 
consideration of a textual crux in itself sharpens the wits. 

4. Comb, + Crux-herrings, herrings eanght after 
the festival of the Exaltation of the Cross (Sep. 14 . 

1641 S.Ssitu LMerringhusse Trade 7 ‘Yhere are also a sort 
of Herrings called Crux-Herrings, beginning the 14 of 
Septem). being the day noted erad. Cructs ; these Herring» 
are made with salt upon salt, and are carefully sorted out. 
1927-§1 in Crampers Cycé. 

Cruyde, obs. f. Cunp. 

Cruysado, cruzada, -ado, obs. ff. Crusave, 
CRUSADO, 

(Cruyshage: see List of Spurious Words. 

Crwd, crwth: sec Crown sé.1 

Crwet(t, Crwme, obs. ff Creer, Crum, 

Cry <kroi), sé. Vil. cries, Forms: 3-5 cri, 
3-ery. Also 4-7 erie, crye, (4-5 krie, krye} ; 
fl. 4-7eryes. [a PF. ced =Pr. Cat. cret, Sp. grilo, 
It. grido, f. stem of crfer cridar, gridare) to Cry] 

I. 1, The lond and chiefly inartieulate utterance 
of emotion ; ¢s/. of gricf, pain, or terror. 

¢1a7§ Lay. 11991 Nas neucre no man .. bat i-horde pane 
ari [¢ ra0§ pesme weop] hou hii gradde to pan halwes, bat his 
heorte ne mibte beo sori for pane deolfulle cri. 1297 K. 
Grove. (1724) 139 ‘Khe cry of pe folk bat me slow, pe opere 
bro3te in drede. 1340 Hamvoce /’r. Couse. 478 By pat cry 
men knaw pan Whether it (the infant) be man or weman, 
1393 Gower Conf. I. 115 With such weping and with such 
ery Forth..he goth. 1440 [foimydon 1951 ‘The lady herde 
hym make suche cry. 1890 Spenser #4. 0. 1. ii, 23 With 
hollow houling, and lamenting cry. 1604 Snaks. Of4. v. i. 
38 (Qo.) ‘lis some mischance; the cry is very direful. 
183 Scorr Rokedy mt, xxx, ‘Their wail and their cry. 

. (with @ and f/.). A shout or exclamation of 
pain, grief, terror, etc. ; a seream, shrick, wail. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4393 (Cott.) Sco [Potiphar’s wife) gauea 
cri pat all inoght here. c¢ 1g00 Maunvev. (Roxb.)iv. 13 Scho 
turned agayne with a hidous crie. @1§33 Ln. Brrxers 
ffnon \xvii. 231 He herde the cryes & wepynges that she 
made. 1605 Snaks, Lear i. iv. 43 He rais'd the house with 
Joud and coward cries, 1971 Mars. Gaieritn tr. Viand's 
Shipwreck 25 A Dutchman..who had been. .the loudest in 
his plaints and cries, 1840 Dickens Ofd C. Shop Ixxi, He 
dropped into his chair again, and. .uttered a cry never to be 
forgotten. 1850 Arad. Nts. 636 ‘Those moumful cries, 
which women usually utter on the death of their husbands. 

ce. An exelamation expressive of any emotion. 

1813 SHetrey Q. J/aé vii. 11 ‘The insensate mob Uttered 
acry oftriumph. 1891 Barrett Sir af Olga Z. (11. slvii. 
193 He drew her to him with a cry of joy. 

d. in J’athol, (See quot. 1882.) 

1843 Sik T. Watson Lect. Physic 1. 630 The ait lin 
epilepsy] .. is sometimes a husky groan, but generally a 
piercing and terrifying scream. 1882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Efi- 
leptie cry, « peculiar discordant cry or yell occasionally 
uttered just before the respiration is arrested in an epileptic 
fit. fydrocephalie co a sharp, plaintive cry uttered by 
a child suffering from hydrocephalus. 

tee ae ealling in a voice loud and uttered 
with effort. Ods. 

a1300 Cursor M. 16304 (Cott.) Foluand him wit cri. 
©1380 Sir Fernuth, 5382 pe Sarazynz after him prikede .. 
With noyse & cke with crye. ¢1440 /romp, Parvo. 102 
pin clamor, vociferacte. 4 

. A shout, a loud and excited utterance. 

1380 Wycur Sel. Wks. 1. 294 pis crie is warnynge of 
aungels, 1568 Grarron Chron. H. 63 Altogether with one 
crie called him on every side Traytor. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Piuto’s Trav. Wiii, 228 Yet could they .. neither with their 
Cries, nor menaces, stop them all, 1839 ‘I’. DeaLe Sperne 
Whale 314 Canocs filled with natives .. uttering loud cries, 
nnd appearing much excited. 185§ Macautay //ist, Eng. 
IV. 771 ‘Mhe Ayes raised so fond a cry that it was believed 
that they were the majority. 

ec. The loud and excited utterance of words; the 
words as shouted. 

13842 Wyeuir A/att, xxv, 6 Sothely at myd nijt a cry was 
maad, Loo! the spouse cummeth, 1548 Hatt Chrou. 118 b, 
The people.. cried: live king Henry, live king Henry. 
After whiche crie passed, the noble nien .. did to hym 
homage. 1605 Suaks. A/acd. v. v. 2 The cry is still they 
come, 1783 Gentil. Afag. LAI. 1, 822 A cry of lear him! 
Hear him! 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. Lv. vi, here has 
been a every where; To the Bastille! 1839 T. Beate 
pa Whale 169 Hearing the loud cry of ’a man over- 

rd’, 
da. The united shouting with which seamen, ete. 
accompany their combined exertions. 

€ 1440 /' romp. Parv, 102 Crye of schypmen, that ys clepyd 
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haue howe (P, halowe). 1769 Fatconer Dect. Marine, 
Hola-ho, a cry which answers to yoe-hoe, 1850 W. B. 
Crarke Wreck of Favorite 21 By the signal and well known 
cry—without which, apparently, no British tar..can haufa 
rope. .they united their strength. 

3. An importunate call, a prayer, entreaty; an 
appeal for merey, justice, etc. 

@ 1300 Cursor AF, 4715 (Cott.) Bi for be king pai com wit 
cri, And said, fauerd, pou ha merci. a1j00 £. £. Psalter 
ci. 2 Laverd, here pe bede of me, And mi krie mote come to 
be. 1382 Wyceuir Prov, xxi. 13 Who stoppeth his ere at the 
cri ofthe pore. 1597 Hooker Ecc/. Pol. v. xi. § 4 Ihe un- 
resistihle cries of suppliants calling upon you for mercy. 
1649 Burtur Eng, /uprov. fmpr. (1652) 181 It is my con- 
stant cry to my own Husbandmen to take heed of Plough 
balking. 1704 Pore Windsor For.85 Succeeding Monarchs 
heard the subjects cries, 1848 Macautay //fst, Eng. 1. 147 
‘The cry of the whole people was for a free Parliament. 

+4. A formal authoritative summons; a ‘eall’. 

«1300 /favelok 270 And forte hauen alle at his cri, At his 
wille, at his merci. ¢1330 R. Brenxe Chron. (1810) 279 
Knyghtes, lordes of tonnes, and alle com to his crie._ ¢ 1330 
alinis & Améil. 207 Than hadde the douke. .A douhtiknight, 
aicrie. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 179/4 Thenpe assemblyd 
alle the cyte of Luques at the crye of the fader. 

+5. An announcement made in publie in a loud 
voice; a proclamation. Oés. in general sense. 

[1ag2z Baitton 1. xxiii. §.13 Qi qe face encountre Ia crye, 
ge il eyt la prisoun par un an et un jour.] 1303 R. Bruxxe 

fandi. Synuce 9S Pas commaundede pey, and made a cry 
.. On satyrday shulde men noun ryngge. ¢1 Wall. 
f'alerne 2249 Wich a cri has he cried .. eee of 
pemperour. ‘a 1400-§0 Alexander 981 He makes a crie pat 
alle pe curte..Suld put paim in to presens. a 1goa in 
Arnolde CArou, (1811) 90 Ony man that hangith not out a 
lanterne. .acordyng to the Mayrs crye. @ 1533 Lo. Berners 
ffuon Vii. 181 Kyng yuoryn made a crye thorow all the 
cyte that every man sholde be armed, 1837 Sir F. Pat- 
GRAVE Merch. & Friar iv. (18441139 A grave .. personage 
read. the ‘crye', which. announced the appointed meeting 
of the great Council of the realm. 

+b. f/. The proclamation of banns of marriage ; 
the ‘askings’. Ods. 

1315 Suoreuam 71 Me schal maky the cryes At cherche 
oppe holy day3e> thre. ; 

ec. ‘The proclamation of wares to be sold in the 
streets; the words in which wares are cried, as 
London cries. 

1642 llowrn. For, Traz, (Arb.\ 25 Let his Chamber be 
street ward to take in the common ery and Language, and 
[to] sce how the ‘Town is serv'd. 1762-71 TH, Watproce 
Vertuc's Anecad. Paint, (1786) WE. 239 A book of fencing, 
the cries of london, and the procession at the coronation of 
William and Mary were designed by him. 1834 Ht. Mar- 
tixzau Farrers i. 3 The six o'clock cries are not all over, 
1857 E. Fitzcerarp Let, (1889) }.252 Some old Street cry, 
no doubt. 

Qa. flue and cry: see 11vE. 

+6. The mingled noise of people shouting ; 


clamour, tumultuous noise, outery. Ods. 

¢1275 Lay. 27034 Pane cry hii ofhorde of ban Romleode, 
1330 R, Brunne Caron, (1810) 244 Per was contek & crie. 
fbn, 245 Men said be wrath & cri coin porsh be lord Tip- 
tofte. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 5915 Myche clamour & crye was 
kyde in pe ost. c1ggo Proms, Larv. 103 Crye, or grete 
noyse a-mong the peple, tussltus. 

. Rumour, publie report. 

1568 Grarron Chrou. I. 340 A crye and noyes went 
through the Citie, how the king and the Maior were lyke to 
be slayne. 1604 Suaxs. Otd. wv. i, 127 Why, the cry goes, 
that you marry her. 1608 Vorksh. Trag. 1.ix, Auight.. 
Murder'd his children? 15¢ Gent. So the cry goes. 1668 
‘Temete Let. to Sir ¥. Tewiple Wks. 1731 LE. 122 For ought 
Tcan judge by the Cry of the Court, ke wants it [money] 
more than Ido. 1664 E. Carern Devon S'roviuc., All the 
Cry, the report, something generally talked of. 


b. The public voice loudly uttered in approval, 


denunciation, etc. ; the vox fofuls. 

1628 Earue Microcosiu., Vulgar-spirited Man (Arb.) 70 
One that followes meerely the common crye, and makes it 
louder by one. 1691-8 Norris /'ract. Disc. Bs Vice will 
always have the Cry of her side. 1692 Locke Toleration 
un. ix, He that troubles not his Head nt all about Religion, 
what other can so well suit him as the National: with which 
the Cry and Preferments go. 1768 W. Gitrin Ass. Prints 
116 The cry, in his day, ran wholly in favour of antiquity. 
a1842 Arxotp Later Ron. Conant. (1846) I, iv. 120 ‘he 
popular cry was loud against him. ers 

8. A form of words in which popular opinion on 
any matter finds general utterance; an opinion 


very generally expressed. 

1688 S. Penton Guardians Instr. €8 The common Cry is, 
that it is time enough to learn their Books when they come 
to be seven or eight years old. 1713 Steere Fuglishinan 
No. 50. 323 [hen the Cry would be, Images were put up for 
the Common and ignorant People to worship. 1786 T, 
Jerrerson Writ, (1859) H. 9 The general cry that our com- 
merce was in distress, 1848 Macautay /dist. Ang, 1. 387 
A cry was .. raised that the penny post was a Popish con- 
trivance. 

9. Something shouted to encourage and rally 
a party; a watchword; a war-ery, a battle-ery; 
a rallying ery. 2/4. and fg. 

1548 Hat Chron. 138b, The lord Talbot made a crye, as 
though he would assaile the gate. 1591 Suaxs. 1 //eu. V1, 
1. i. 79 Vhe Cry of Yaédot serues me for a Sword. 1744 
BerkeEvey Siris § 368 Truth is the cry of all, but the game 
ofafew. 1850 Tart's Mag. XVI1. 3098/2 Vheir names are 
no longer ’a cry’ and atest. 1883 M/uuch. Exaim. 23 Nov. 
s/t A revived Islamism was one of the cries by which Arabi 
sought to inspire his countrymen. 4 

b. ae A political or eleetioneering watchword ; 
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tallying ery for the members of a party in 
a contest. 

1779 Burke Corr, (1844) 11. 264 It would be well ifgentle- 
men, before they joined in a cry against any establishment, 
had well considered for what p= that cry is raised. 
1831 Brewster Newlot (1855) 11. xix. 218 The Tory election 
cry..was ‘the Church in danger’, 1844 Disrar.i Coningsby 
u.i, ‘It is a very good cry though, if there be no ker 
said Tadpole. 1884 GLapstoxe in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7 
Redistribution is their favourite cry. 

10. A fit of weeping: @ good c7j, an energetie fit 
of weeping that relieves the feelings (co//oq.). 

182 J. B. Owen in Visc. Ingestre A/ediora t. 138 She was 
not sure but a good would do herself good, too. 1890 
ug. fllust. Mag. Christmas No. 162 Mrs. Macdonald had 
her cry out. é 

11. The vocal utterance of animals; ¢sf. the par- 
ticular call of any animal. 

crjzoo A. Adis. 5410 Sory foules .. Cry hy hadden als 
a pecok. 1634 Sin T. Hernert rav. 213 The Bats.. 
sqweake and call one the other, in most offensive cryes. 
1694 Acc. Sev. Late Moy, (1711) 90 His Cry is like the 
Cry of some Ravens that I have..heard. 1771 Mars. 
Grirritn tr. Viaud's Shifiureck 151 ‘The different species 
of animals were to be distinguished by their cries. 1841 
James Brigand iii, ‘The distant cry of a wolf. 1887 C. C. 
Anssott Wastfe-Laud Wand. vi. 170 The sora has acry that 
is peculiar in its marked resemblance to the rattle of our 
green frog. 

12. The yelping of hounds in the chase. 

1835 R. Layton in Lett, Supp. AMonast. (Camden Soc. 
1843) 71 To kepe the dere within the woode, therby to have 
the better cry with his howndes. 1749 Fieupixc Ton Jones 
xvi. xiii, Sweeter music than the finest cry of dogsin Eng- 
land. 18.. Wuittier Aéng Volmer & Elste iv, With cry of 
hounds and blare of hunter's horn. . 

b. lence various phrases: e.g. fo give ery, fo 


open upon the ery; full cry, full pursuit ; ee 

1589 R. Harvey ?/. Perc. 6 Will you..run vpon a Chris- 
ten body, with full cry and open mouth? 1649 Fviter 

ust Mau's Fun, 13 Hear the whole kennel of Atheists come 
in with a full crie. 168% R. H. Sch. Reereat. 16 Being in 
full Cry and main Chase, comfort and cheer them with Horn 
and Voice. 1710 Parmer Proverbs 53 He gives out this cue 
to his admirers, who are sure to open upon the cry “till they 
are hoarse again. 1858 [awtuorne Fr. & ft. Freds. 11.32 
All offering their merchandise at full cry. 1891 Nev. of 
Keviews July 25 The journalists gave cry after the Prince, 
like a pack of hounds when they strike the trail of a fox. 

13. fransf. A pack of hounds. 

1sgo Suaxs, Aids. N. 1. i. 131 My hounds are bred out 
of the Spartan kinde .. A cry more tuneable Was neuer .. 
cheer'd with horne. 1601 YarincTon Tivo Lament, Traj. 
in, ii. in Bullen O. PZ. EV, The little flocked hound .. surer 
of his sent, ‘hen any one in all the crie beside. 1621 Cotcr., 
Meute, a kennell, or crie, of hounds. 1697 G. Dampier in 
Phil. Trans. XX. 51 A Gentleman's Cry of Dogs. 1890 
Daily News 3 Nov. 9/3 With four packs of staghounds, six- 
teen of foxhounds .. besides not a few of those small ‘cries’ 
of beagles, which afford such excellent sport in their way. 

+b. contemptuously. A ‘pack’ (of people). 

1602 Suaxs. //aut, 111. ii. 289 Get me a Fellowship in 
acrie of Players. 1698 CLevetann London Lady 35 A 
small C Tenants. “ 5 : 

14. The creaking, crackling noise emitted by sone 
metals, esp. tin, when bent. 

1882 Nature XXV. 374 The cry of tin is due to crystalline 
structure. 5 

15. Combined with an adv., as cry-oul, the act 
of erying out, exelamation, ontery. 

1814 Jane Austen Mansf Park, (1866. 1816 — Enna, 
viii, A general cry-out upon her extreme good luck, 1852 
J. Nutt in Visc. Ingestre Afeliora 1, 199 The constant cry- 
out was that the filth capie from their neighbours. 

II. Phrases. 

16. Great (or much) cry and little wool: the pro- 
verblal outcome of shearing hogs; henee, much 
noise or fuss with small results, much ado about 
nothing. 

1579 Gosson Sch, Aduse(Arb.)28 As one said at the shear- 
ing of hogs, great cry and litle wool, much adoe and snal 
help, 16ag Hart Anat. Ur. x. 119 Parturient montes, 
etc...Great cry and little wooll. 1684 1. Gopparp /"/ato's 
Demon 301 When there is a grent cry, there is not always 
the moré wooll, Afod. Se. Muckle cry an’ little woo’, As the 
deil_said whan he shore the soo. 

+17. Out of (or without) all cry: a, beyond all 
cavil or dispute; to a certainty; certain; b. (also, 
oul of cry) beyond measure ; to exeess ; despenmaly. 

(Ch, ont ofall ho, ont of all whooping, and see Yo sb.) 

1563 Gotpinc Cesar (1565) 77 As if the vyctory had bene 
theyr own out of al cry. 1569 Turnery. oems, {n their 
countrey downe is rife, and feathers out of cry. 1583 Gotb- 
inc Calviu ou Deut, xxvii. 163 The proofes were so notable 
as the matter ought to be out of all crie. 1589 Nasue 
Martius Months minde 36 Vhe griefe whereof vext him out 
of allcrie. 1994 Taming of Shrew Civ b, For Ile so cram 
me downe the tarts. .out of all cric, 1598 R. Berxaro tr. 
Terence (1607) 54 Alisere kanc antat, he loues her outa cric, 
1598 Cuarman Blind Beggar Plays (1889) 4/2 Oh ! Master, 
tis..without all cry. 1690 W, Warker /dsom, Auglo-Lat, 
12g You commend them out of all cry. 1875 Towne. 
Spenser Wks. (1890) IV. 347 He sometimes ‘hunted the 
letter’, as it was called, out of all cry. ; ” 

18. Within cry of; within calling distance. 
aA far ery: a long way, a very long distance. 

1632 Litucow Trav. 1X. (1682) 396 Villages and Houses... 
each one was within cry of another. 1819 Scorr Leg. 
Afontrose xii, Ove of the Campbells replied, ’ It is a far cry 
to Lochow’; a proverbial expression of the tribe, meanin 
that their ancient hereditary domains lay beyond the reac! 
of an invading enemy. 1850 Talé’s Mag. XVI. 75/1 In 


a legislative proposal or scheme designed as a | those days it was a ‘far cry’ from Orkney to Holyrood ; 
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nevertheless the cry’ at length penetrated the royal ear. 
1885 Athenagun: 18 Apr. 498/ It is a far cry from the as- 
cidian to bookhinding and hlue china, yet it is a cry that 
can be achieved by Mr. Lang. 

Cry (kroi), 7 Pa. t.and pple. eried (kraid). 
Forms: 3-5 erie-n, (3 creie-n), 4-7 crie, crye, 4~ 
ery, (4 crei, crij, cri, crize, criy). J’. 4. 3-5 
eryde, 4-5 criede, cryede, 4-7 cride, eryed, 4- 
eried, (4 crijd, crid, ereid, 7 cri’d, 7-8 cry’d). 
[a. F. evte-r = Pr. and OSp. eridar, It. gridare, Sp. 
gritar:—L.quiritére to raise a plaintive cry, to wail, 
scream, shriek out, cry aloud, bewail, lament, ovzg. 
(according to Varro) to implore the aid of the 
Quirites or Roman citizens: ‘ quiritare dicitur is 
qui Quiritum fidem clamans implorat’.] 

I. 1. ¢rans.,To entreat, beg, beseech, implore, 
in a loud and cmoved or excited voice, ta. with 
the thing begged as direct object. Ods. 
for.) Hence ¢o evy QuaRTER, TRUCE: see these 
words. 

a1300 Cursor M. 20746 (Cott.) pan end ([G. creid] he 
merci atte last. /did. 1131 (Gétt.) His bled..fines noght 
wrake to crij [v.7. cri, crye, cry]. 1393 Lanai. 7. Pe C. 
vu, 338 Alle. .pat with good will Confessen hem and crien 
mercy. /éid. C. vi. 109 A bedreden womman To crye 
a largesse by-fore oure lorde. 1597 Suaks. Lover's Compl. 
42 Or monarch’s hands that let not hounty:fall Where want 
cries some, hnt where excess begs all. 1668 Perys Diary 
18 Dec., He became as calin as a lamb, and owned .. and 
cried excuse, 

+b. with the person addressed as indircct 
(dative) object, and the thing begged as direct 
object ; esp. in fo cry ine mercy, and analogous 
phrases, Obs. (The earliest known English use.) 

aizzg Ancr. R. 44 Cried him eorne merci & forgiuenesse. 
atz4qo Lofsongin Cott. 7/ont, 205 Ich. .creie be leafdi merci. 
1297 R. Grove. (1724) 381 He..cryde hym mylce & ore. 
1393 Lanct. P. PLC. xx. 90 leg knyght..cryed iesu mercy. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 81/1 Whan they repente. .and crye 
their god mercy. @ 1533 Ln. Berners //ao0n Ixxxi, 249 Syt, 
Icrye you mercy for goddes sake doo not to me so grete an 
outrage. 1672 Vintiers(Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal ti, (Arb.) 
29 No, cry you mercy; this is my book. 

+e. with ov, fo Azm,in place of the dative. Ods. 

1300 Cursor Af, 2789 (Gitt.) Zerne on baim he crid merci. 
Ibid. App. ii. 739 (Brit. Mus, Add. MS.) The folke hem bad 
mercy to crie to iesn cryst. 1393 Lanou. 7. Pd. C, xiv. 13 
Pe kynge cride to abraam mercy. 1795 SouTHRy Joan of 
Are vu. 521 This Alengon. -Cried mercy to his conqueror, 

+d. with const. Aim (fo Aut) of (grace). Obs. 

1362 Lancet. P. Pd. A. 1.77 Penne knelede I on my kneos 
and crized hire of grace. [2393 /ézd¢. C. 11. 1 And cryede 
to hure of grace.] 

2. To call in supplication or reverential invoca- 
tion (on, upon, unto, fo a person). a Zn. Obs, 
or arch, 
¢x290 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 15/479 On god buy criden and wepen 
sore. a 1300 Cursor Mf, 6789 Crie to me pei shal And I for- 
sope wol here her cal. ¢ 1380 Wyctir Serv, Sel. Wks. I. 94 
Pei maken us dreden and crie on Crist. ¢1440 Vork Alyst. 
xxxili, 62 Why crye 3e so on me? = rggo Crowev Way to 
Wealth 213 Crienge and callinge vpon them in thy nede. 
1611 Suaks, Wiszt, 7. ut. iii.97 How he cride to mee for 
helpe. @18g0 Rossetti Dante § Crre.i. (1874) 176 She is 
cried upon In all the prayers my heart puts up alone. 

b. with object sentence containing the utterance, 
or clause expressing its purport. (Now merged in 3.) 

1 R. pee 724) 495 Criinde pitosliche, that he ssolde 
..abbe reuthe of Cristendom. a 1300 Cursor 7. 4737 (Cott.) 
Criand..‘Ha_reuth on vs, pou blisced man’. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Awt.’s 7. 898 Alle crieden..Haue mercy Lord vp 
on vs. 31548 Hatt Saag gg Criyng on his men to do 
valiauntly. 1590 Spenser J, Q. 1, ii. at Shee..with ruefull 
countenaunce, Cride, Mercy, mercy, Sir, vonchsafe to show. 
1659 B. Harris Parival’s [ron Age 149 The Foot... was 
eee by the ree. and cryed to cen ye stand, and 
make good their ground. 1 RYNEN Virg, Georg. 1. 455 
He.. Thus mourning, to ise Monee Goddess cry'd, Mother 
Cyrene [ete.]. 1886 R. C. Lesur Seafainter’s Log 27 
Turning a... deaf ear to the solicitations of admiring com- 
panions when they cry, ‘Do let I come wi’ ye, Bill’, 

ec. fig. intr.) Of things. Cf. 7 and Cry out. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 1130 (Cott.) His blod on erth sced lijs 
Efter wrak to me it crijs, 1352 AscHam in Lett. Lit. 
Afen (Camden) 12 Mischief. .so moche as did crye to God 
for a generall plage. 159: Snaxs. 1 éfen. V/, Vv. iv. 53 
Maiden blood, thus rigorously effus‘d, Wil! cry for Ven- 
geance at the gates of heaven. 1607 — 77nor 11, i, 20 But 
tell him, My Vses cryto me, 1711 STRELE Sfect. No, 258 
P 3 Sir, these Things cry loud for Reformation. 1835 
Trirtwate Greece 1, ix. 344 Injuries and insults .. which 
cried aloud for vengeance, f 

3. intr. To utter the voice loudly and with ex- 
clamatory effort, whether under the influence of 
emotion, as indignation, fear, pain, surprise, or 
merely in order to be heard afar, or above any 
noise that would prevent the ordinary speaking 
voice from being heard or distinguished ; to call 
aloud (¢o a person), shout, vociferate. 

It differs from dazw/, scream, screech, shriek, in that these 
describe particular tones used in crying. | 
_ &1300 Cursor AM, 4401 (Gott.) And quan i crid ful sone 
i-fledd (wr. he fledde]. /éid. 22607 (Cott.) He sal... Bath 
cri and brai for dute and drede. 1382 Wycuir Acts xix. 
28 Thei.. cryeden, seiynge Greet [1388 is the] Dian of 
Ephesians, ¢1386 Cuaverr Aat.'s 7. Why cridestow? 
who_ hath the doon offence? ¢c1goo Maunnev. (Roxb.) 
xxxili. 152 Grete noyse of waters bat a man may no3t here 
anober, crie he neuerso hie. a1qgo0 Ant. dela Tour-Landry 
(1868) 9 Men synging and crienge, iaping, and plaieng. 


(Now ery | 
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1590 Srenser J, QO. 1, v. 33 The damned ghosts in torments 
fry, And with sharp shrilling shrieks doe bootlesse cry. 
Of Bunty /sa. xxxiv. 14 The satyr shall cry to his fellow. 
c 1684 Frost of 1683-4 (Percy Soc.) 19 The watermen do 
londly cry and baal 1824 ScoTr Rudscntnee Let. xii, If 
onybody stops ye, cry on me. 1830 Tunnyson Mermaid 26 
Call to cach other and whoop and cry All night, merrily. 
+b. in connexion with sale by candle (CaxpLE 

gd). Obs, 

1660 Perys Diary 6 Nov., We met all, for the sale of two 
ships by an inch of candle .. I observed how .. they all do 
cry, and we have much to do to 1ell who did cry last. 


¢. quasi-/avs. with complcmental accusative. 

4 Letcuton in Lazderdale Papers (1885) 111. xxxiii, 
55 lhe germans cri‘d their throats dry with calling for a 
general! Councill. 

4. trans. To utter or pronounce in a loud ex- 
clamatory voicc, to call out. The object may be 
a. a description or term for the utterance; b. the 
word or words uttered; ¢@. a clause stating their 


effect. 

8. @ 1300 Cursor A/, 16388 (Cott.) Pis word ai mar and 
mar locriall pai be-gan. 1382 Wvetur Acts xix. 32 Othere 
men cryeden othir thing sothli the chirche was confused. 
@ 1533 Lp. Berxers //uon Ixvii. 230 When he sawe his 
tyme, he cryed his worde and token. a 1635 Corner Pees 
(1807) 16 What cryes the town? What cryes the Univer. 
sity? 

b. 1382 Werte sicés xix, 34 O vois of alle men was maad, 
criynge..Greet Dian of Ephisians. 1§98 Suans. Jerry HY 
vv. 209, I went lo her in greene, and cried Mum, and she 
cride budget. 1610 — 7%, 11.11. 53 For she had a tongue 
.. Would ery to a Sailor goe hang. 1697 Drvpen J ire. 
Georg, Ww. 763 With his last Voice, Lursdice, he cry‘d. 
1709 Prior Desfatring Sheph., And yet 1 pardon you, she 
cry'd. 1749 Firuoinc Your Foues v. xii, Lest grave men 
and politicians .. may cry pish at it. 18312 Mléackze. Maz, 
XXIX, 563 ‘Yen thousand voices cried, ‘The King! The 
King !* 

ce. 1668 Cunprrrrr & Conn Barthol. Anat. xviti, 49 
He cries that (this Cavity] is so small, that it wil! hardly 
admit a little Pea. 1680 Orwav Orphan 1.i, He .. crics 
He's old, and willingly would be at rest. 1726 Snetvockr 
Vay. round World (1757) 249 Vhis, they cried, was a poor 
dependance. 1847 TENNyson /’rincess 1v. 463 Some cry- 
ing there was an army in the land. 

d. sfec. To shout (a war-cry, watchword, or the 
like}. 

1375 Barnour race xv. 497 Than his ensenge he can hye 
cry. 2535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 11.78 Loud on hicht he cryit 
hes his seinge. 1548 Hau. Chroz. 103 b, Vhei issued out of 
the castle criyng sainct George, Talhot. 1634 Sir ‘I. Her- 
nert 7'raz, 188 ‘hey presently shake and vihrate their 
Swords upon their Shields, crying aloud Nayroe. 


5, To announce publicly so as to be heard by all 
concerned ; to give oral public notice of, to pro- 


claim ; to appoint or ordain by proclamation. 

c1300 Leket 2477 Forte the dai were icome, That was 
icrid into al thai lond that he scholde beo up ynome. ¢ 1340 
Cursor 47.5497 (Fairf.) He lele cry a parlement. ¢ 1400 
Matnpey.(Roxb.) Pref. 2 He will ger crie it openly in be 
middell of a toune. ¢1465 “xg. Chron, (Camden) 6 He 
leet crie and ordeyne general jnstis at Londoun, in Smyth- 
feld. «1533 Lv. Herorrs fuon liti.179 The kynge caused 
to be cryed.. that none sholde be so hardy 10 speke. 1646 
Buck Rich. /7/, 1.14 Those who cry him so deepe an homi- 
cide, 1667 Mitton ?. Z. . 514 They bid cry With Trumpets 
regal sound the great result. 1883 Cenxtury Alag. XXVI. 
446/1, I was induced to outbid... bids that were cried by the 
auctioneer, but that had never been made ai all. 

absol, 1605 Suaks, Lear Vv. i 48 Let but the Herald cry, 
And Ile appeare againe. : 

b. To announce (a sale, things for sale); to sell 


by outcry; to offer for sale by auction or by 


hawking in the streets. 

1393 Lanct. 7. Pl. C. 1. 226 Kokes and here knanes 
crieden hote pyes, hote! 1483 Cath, Angel. 82 To Cry in pb’ 
merketh, preconizare, 1886 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
318 Diogenes when he was to be sold for a slave .. mocked 
the Serjeant that cried him tosale. 1632 Massincer Alaid 
of Hon. m1. i, I will cry broom, or cat’s-meat, in Palermo. 
1697 Act 29 Chas, // c. 7 Noe person..shall publickly cry, 
shew forth, or expose to sale, any wares, merchandizes, fruit, 
herbs, goods, or chattells, r702 W. Wotton //ist. Nome 265 
He went to the Camp, when he heard the Sale was cry'd, 
to bid for the Empire. 1875 Howe.is Foregone Concl. 1 
A peasant crying pots of pinks and roses, 

Proverb. To cry stinking fish. 

1660 Jer. Tayior Duct. Dalit, (1671) 808 Does ever any 
man cry stinking fish to be sold? 1825 Mrs. Cameron 
Crooked Paths (Houlston Tracts, \.xxv. 5) ‘ Sir,’ answered 
the woman, looking wise, ‘nobody cries stinking fish.’ 1861 
TuackEray B, Lyndon (1878) IV. iii. 444 This was not 
true but what is the use of crying bad fish ? 

ce. To give public, oral notice of (things lost or 


found). ; ; : 
1596 Nase Saffron Walden 114 His Master .. is readie 
to..get his Nouice cride in euerie market Towne in Essex. 
a1626 Bacon Afax. & Uses Com. Law (1636) 65 [The 
strayes] to be seized..and to be cryed in three markets ad- 
joyning. 1799S. Freeman Town Of. 58 Persons who take up 
any stray beast, shall cause him to be posted and cried. 
a1845 Barua /ngol. Leg., Knight §& Lady xiii, We've 
sent round the Crier, and had him well cried, 1885 Sir J. F 
Steruen in Law J'imes’ Rep, LUI. 7382/2 The prisoner 
found a purse and money, and.. heard soon afterwards that 
it was cried in the street. if F 

d. To proclaim the marriage banns of; to ‘ask 
in church. (Still in Scotland and New England.) 
1775 SHERIDAN Rivals v.i,Or perhaps be cried three times 
ina country church. 1867 Lowent Siglow Papers Ser. 1. 
Introd. 7%¢ Courtin', An’ all 1 know is they wuz cried In 
meetin’, come nex Sunday. 1875 W. M¢Itwraiti Guide 
Wigtownshire 123 Loving couples landing on the Saturday 
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got ‘cried © on the Sunday, and were married, firm and fast, 
on the Monday. 
e. To read or recite aloud in the streets. 

i710 Lutrrent Brief Kel, (1857) VI. 372 ‘The justices have 
ordered the constables to take up all those that cry such 
libells. 128g5 Macautay //ist. Aug. IL. 503 Broadsides of 
prose and verse written in his praise were cried in every 
street. 

+6. To summon in a lotd voice; to eall (to 
come). Obs. 

€ 1420 Pallad, on Hush, u. 10 The medes clensed tyme is 
now to make, And beestes .. from hem to crie. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur x. li, There he.. cryed ynto harneis alle 
that_myghte bere armes, 

+7. ‘To call for, demand londly. Also fig. of 
things. O4s, 

1604 Suaks. Oth. 1. ili. 277 Th’ Affaire cries hast: And 
speed must answer it. r6zr Fiurrcner /éderiue ii, Vhis 
cries money for reward, good store too. 1798 Souruny Jr. 
scriptions xv, Yhe innocent blood cried vengeance, 

+8. To estol; =cry up. Obs. 

, 1613 Suaks, Men, 1777, 1, 1.27 Now this Maske Was cry'de 
incompareahle. a 1625 Fiiveurr //am. Lientenant 1. i, 
When all men cry him. 1628 Karin Afierocosm,, Uudear- 
spirited Man {Arb,) 70 That cries Chaucer for his Money 
abone al! our English Poets. 

9. zr. To utter inartienlate exclamations, es/. 
of grief, lamentation, or stffering, such as are 
usually accompanied with tears; to weep and wail. 

1297 KR. Grove, (1724) 13 Heo eryede and wep with sorwe 
ynow, c1z00 Sey Juliau 179 Pe Justice bigan to wepe 
and crie. 1340 Taso 2. Conse. 475 Bot Hgge and 
sprawel and cry and wepe. ¢1qoo Macuxpry. (Roxb.) iv. 13 
Scho began to crie, asa thing pat had mykill sorowe. ¢ 1450 
Mertin 261 He be-gan to make grete sorow, and cried high 
and cleer that thei with-ynne vpon the walles myght wele it 
here. 1g90 Sprxser #2 QO. 4. in, 25 She gan..to..cry, and 
curse, and raile, and rend her heare. 1599 Suraks. A/ach 
Ado w, iii. 69 If you heare a child cri¢ in the night 
you must call to the nurse, and bid her still it, 1611 Barts 
fezek. . 15 When the wounded crie, when the slanghter 
is made in the midst of thee. 1850 ‘Vienxvson Jor Veuz. liv. 
18 An infant crying in the night» An infant crying for the 
light: And ath no language butacry. 1884 J. Parkrr 
A fost. Life W.124 You will never persuade the world that 
Jeremiah did anything but cry. 

b. ¢rans, with rulo, ot of, cte. 

1746 W. Horsey /oo/ (1748) I. 196 We must .. not let .. 
{them] whine and cry tis into a tame submission. 

10. This passes in later use into: To weep, shed 
tears ; uscd cven where no sound is uttered. 

¢ 1832 Diwes Jutred. Fr.in Palser. 939 Yo crye or wepe, 
éraire. 1598 Suaks. Merry WH’. i. 27 Mercie on mee, 
Thane great dispositions to cry. @1631 Doxxr (J.), Her 
who still weeps with spungy eyes, And es who is dry cork, 
and never cries. 1662 Preys ary 14 Oct., And she so 
cruel a hypocrite that she can cry when she pleases. 1742 
Cursterrivip Lett, 1. sci. 252 Julius Caesar... even cried 
when he saw the statue of Alexander the Great. 1840 
PY, Partey's Annual 1, 116 What! have you not left off 
crying yet? I shall give you something to cry for before 
you go home, | 1883 G. Liovn £44 § Flow T. 108 Poor 
Panhine, who cried copionsly. 

b. quasi-/rans. 7o Chis tears, ary Ones eyes or 
heart out, cry oneself blind, sick, to sleep, ee. 

1611 Snaks. Cyond. ui, iv. 46 And cry my selfe awake? 
1704 Cipprr Careless 7/2sd. 1.1, ¥ could ery my Eycs ont. 
dbid., V should cry my self sick in some dark Closet. 1831 
Blackiw, Alag. XXX, §24/1 A sickly infant, which a stern 
stepmother bids cry itself to sleep. 2862 Kincstev Water 

ad, iv. (1886) 157 He..sat down..and cried salt tears from 
sheer disappointment. 1864 ‘lENNyson Grandmother x, 
I cried myself well-nigh blind. 1888 Mrs. Oripuanr Joyce 
1, 169 When she had cried her heart out. 

Ll. évtr. Of an animal: To give forth a loud 
call or vocal sonnd ; to utter its characteristic call. 

1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. Vv. xxiii.(1495) 131 Amonge 
byrdes and foules.. the male cryeth and not the female. 
c14s0 Hoc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 576/44 Cucxdo, to crye as a 
Cokow. /bid. 607/3 Recano, to crye as a lygre. 1563 
Fucks Afeteors (1640) 51 Frogs crying .. forewarne ns of a 
tempest. 1610 SHaks. Tenzp. v. i. 90 There I cowch when 
Owles doe crie. 1822 Byron //eav. §& Karth iii. 732 Hark, 
hark | the sea-birdsery! 2839 Tnackeray Alajor Gahagan 
iv, The camels began to cry. 

b. Said of the yelping of hounds in the chase. 

1486 Bh. St, Aldéans Eviija, Whi theys houndes all 
Bayen and cryen. 1601 SHaks. 72ve/, N. ui. v. 135 Sowter 
ail cry vpon't for all this, though it bee as ranke as a Fox, 
1602 — Ham, 1¥. ¥. 109 How cheerefully on the false Traile 
they cry, Oh this is Counter you false Danish Dogges, 

e. Gussie) 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks, VIII. 143 Like impor- 
tunate Guinea-fowls crying one note day and night. 

+12. ¢ransf. Of things inanimate: To emit a 


whcezing or creaking sound. Ods. 

1523 Firzners. //xsd, § 10 If it synge or crye, or make any 
noyse vnder thy fete, than it is to wete to sowe, 1781 [see 
Cry out). 

II. Phrases and combinations, 
* Phrases. 

13. In many phraseological expressions, as /0 ery’ 
Aim, Cock, Craven, CREAK, CUPBOARD, FIE, 
Hatves, Harrow, Havoc, Mew, Quarter, Quit, 
Quits, QUITTANCE, SHAME, TRUCE, VENGEANCE, 
etc., for which see these words. 70 ery encourage- 
ments to shout enconraging words. Cry fish: sec 
sb. Cry mercy: see ia,b. To ery smack: to 
give out the sound of a smack. Cf. also sense 17. 

1627 W. Sciater Exp. 2 Thess. (1632) 124 He heares not 
the sweet Busse cry smacke. 1892 RavmMonn Statist. Mines 
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324 Where sp many voices cry enconragenient, it is well that 
one should speak warning. 
** With prepositions. 
(Yor the constructions in which both words have 
their ordinary senses, scc above.) 
14. Cry against ——. To raise one’s voice 
against; to utter protests or reproofs against ; 


also fig. of things. 

1384 Wveur Dent. xv. 9 Lest he crye ajens thee to the 
Lord. 1611 Biste Yonah i, 2 Goe to Nineueh.. and cr 
against it. 1635 Swan Sec. AL, vi. § 2 (1643) 185 Reason it 
self doth crie against it. 1850 Tennyson Jr Afem. xc. 24, 
I find not yet one lonely thought That cries ngainst my 
wish for thee. 

15. Cry for ——. To beg or call for loudly and 
imploringly, or with tears; jig. to be in pressing 
need of, to demand in the name of justice (sec 
above 2c). 

@1300 Cursor AL. 9610 (Cott.) All pat sco wald for cri or 
call. x158x Muncaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 159 If ye 
shew a child an ales he will crye for it. 1599 Suaks. 
/Ten. Vi w.i.145 Some swearing, some crying for a Sur- 
gean. 1860'I'. Martin /forace 96 The toilworn wretch who 
cries for ease. . 

+16. Cry of . To hail from, belong to. Ods, 

1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 7001 Redi to fiztes Wip alle pat 
crie of pat cuntre. 

17, Cry on, upon ——: sce scnses 2,3, Also 
(obs.), To call upon in the way of appeal, to appeal 
to; to exclaim against; to choose by acclama- 
tion ; to invoke or bring by outcry (fame, honour, 
hate, etc.) on or upon. Cf. exy SuAME won. 

ar1jzo0 Cursor M. 6139 (Géu.) pan gan pe folk apon him 
cri, And said ‘do 30u forth in hey’. c1q00 Destr. Trey 6504 
‘Then criet he full cantly pe knightes vpon. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 396/1 We cryed vpon them to doe 
peuaunce. 1547-64 Bautowin Sor, Phslos. (VPalfr.) 73), 
All their religiones were wicked and abhominable And there- 
fore some of them cried upon them. 1568 Grarton Chron, 
II. 154 This yere fell a great controversie, about the chosyng 
of the Maior..the Commons ..cryed upon Thomas fitz 
Thoinas. 60x Suans. 7aed, M. v. i. 62 That very enuy,. 
Cride fame and honor on him. 1606 — 77, § Cr. v. v.35 
His mangled Myrmidons,.come to him, Crying on Hector. 

*** [P1th adverbs, 

18. Cry back. a. frans. To call back. Sc. 

1864 W.Cuambers in fl thenzum No. 1923. 301/2 Rin and 
cry back the laird. _ 

b. intr. Hunting. To retum as ona trail; to 
hark back ; fig. to revert to an ancestral type. 

19. Cry down. a. fravs. To proclaim (a thing) 
as unlawful, to forbid, suppress, or condemn by 
public proclamation; to decry; publicly to dis- 
claim responsibility for. 

1457 Se. Acts Fas. J/ (1597) § 65 That the fute-bal and 

olfe be vtterly cryed downe, and not to be vsed. 1684 
Bunyan Pilger. i. mei 9 211 Her Ilusband first cried her 
down at the Cross, and then turned her out of his Doors. 
1692 Luttren. Brief Red. (1857) 11. 563 The lord mayor 
sent his officers to cry downe the faire. 1765 Biackstoxr 
Comnn, (1774) 1.278 The king may ..decry, or cry down, any 
coin of the kingdom, and make it no longer current. 1847 
Hauiam Const. //ist. (1876) I. i. 38 Bad money was cried 
down, with penalties. . . 

b. To condemn, depreciate, or disparage loudly, 
vehemently, or publicly. 

1598 B. Jonson Av, Alan in [/um.1.v, He condemned, 
and cry'’d it downe for the most pyed and ridiculous that 
ever he saw. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. nu. xxi. 135 
These cry up Drakes fortune herein to SF down his valour. 
1742 Fietpinc 3. Andrews. xvii, A book which the clergy 


would be certain to y down, 1888 Riner Haccaro 
Meeson’s Will i, Did Meeson’s subsidize n newspaper to 
puff their undertakings, the opposition subsidized two to cry 
them down. 

e. To put down, overcome, silence, by louder or 
more vehement crying. 

1613 Suaxs. //en. V///, 11.137 le to the King, And from 
a mouth of Honor quite cry downe This Ipswich fellowes 
insolence. «a 1628 Preston Saints Daily Fxerc. (1629) 103 
Our sinnes cry lowder then pur prayers, they cry downe our 
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20. Cry off. intr. To exclaim that a negotiation 
is broken off, on the part of the exclaimer ; to an- 
nouncc one’s withdrawal from a negotiation, treaty, 
eugagement, etc. 

1775 SHERWAN Nivals 11.1, 1 should never be the man tp 
bid you cry off. 1857 Tro.tore Zhree Clerks xxxviii, 
Would she be the first to cry off from such a bargain? 1890 
G. M. Fenn Dondle Knot 1. Prot. iv. 62 He soon cried off 
on finding that his challenge was taken up. 

21. Cry out. To utter loud and (usually) impas- 
sioned exclamation; to exclaim. zvér, and fraus. 
Of things: To emit a crcaking sound. 

138a Wveiir Ecelus. |. 18 Thanne crieden out the sonus of 
Aron. 1483 Cath. Augl, 82 To Cry owte, exclamare. 1535 
CoverDace fsa, xii. 6 Crie out, and be glad, thou that 
dwellest in Sion. _1s92 SHaks. Nout. & Jule un, iii, tog Art 
thou a man? thy forme cries out thou art. 1653 H. Cocan 
tr, Pinto's Trav, xix. 6 Threatening, if they cryed out never 
so little, to kill themall, 178: Axcnerin Naval Chron. XI. 
291 Our poor ship grinding, and crying ont at every stroke. 
1818 Byron Funan 1. cevii, They will not cry out before 
they’rehurt, 1890 A. Gissinc Village /fampden 111. iii. 72 
He just cried out a good-night. .and set off. 

b. Const. against, at, on, ripon (persons or things 
objected to); for (somcthing wanted); + ¢o cry 
out of, to complain loudly or vehemently of (a 
matter), 
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€1385 Wreuir IVks, (1880) 157 All cristene mien schal crie 
out on pes deuelis blasphemyes. 1548 Hau Chron, 14b, 
All pore people will rayle and crie out upon us. /did. 209 b, 
Which conimaundement so vexed .. that they cryed out of 
God. 1568 Grafton Céron. 11. = Criyng out of the 
dammages and oe hurtes that they had susteyned. 15) 
Gosson Sch. dduse (Arb.) 41 His crueltie was so loudely 
cryed out on. 1599 Suaxs. //en. V, 11, tii. 29 They say he 
cried out of Sack. 1630 Br. Brorxt in Adf. Ussher’s Lett. 
(1686) 421 He is the... most cried out upon, 1634 Sir T. 
llexsert Trav, 160 A severe Scholler .. cries out against 
their filthinesse, 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xv. 48 
Crying out for help. a 1680 T. Brooks Was, (1867) VI. 217 
Sometimes they cry out of the malice, plots, envy, and rage 
of men. xgix tr. Werenfelsius’ Meteors of Stile 194 You 
cry out Thief upon a Man. 1722 De For Plague (1884 
Rtldg.) 218 They wou'd cry out of the Cruelty of being 
confin’d, 1759 Consent The Bee Wks. (Globe) 366/2 The 
world. .may cry out at a bankrupt who appears at a ball, 
1871 R. H. Hutton &ss,(1877) 1. g2 Every living movement 
of human thought .. cries out against it. 1879 Miss YoNcE 
Cameos Ser. w. i. 15 The state of the church cried out for a 
general council. 

+e. To be in child-birth. Cf. Suour. Ods. 

1613 SHaks. /fen. V///, v. i. 67 What, is she crying out? 
1668 Pepys Diary 12 July. 1692-1754 [sce CrvING 2). 

+d. To sell out by auction. Ods. 

rgor Lond. Gaz. No. 3748/4 Mr. John Boulte.. Pawn. 
broker, .gave over his Employment, and cried out his Goods. 

22, Cry up. fans. To proclaim (a thing) to 
be excellent; to endeavour to exalt in public esti- 
mation by proclamation or by loud praise ; to extol. 

1593 Dravton Alisery QO. Mary Wks, 1753 11. 388 When 
she up is cry'd, Of all angelic excellence the prime. 1631 
‘T. Powerit fom AM Trades 144 When your credit is cryed 
up tothe highest. 1648 Jenxyn Blind Guide iv. 88 You cry 
up Miracles as you cry down the Word. a 1698 Tem- 
PLE (J.), Crying up the pieces of eight. 1711 Appison 
Speet. No. 125 P5 We often hear a poor insipid Paper or 
Vamphlet cried np. 1792 Burke Corr. (1844) Tit. 390 The 
who cry up the French revolution, cry down the party whic! 
youand I..belong to. 1874 ers Soc. Pressure v.73 Isn't 
it good to hear Milverton cry up the virtue of athletic 
sports ? 

+ b. vir, To raise one’s voice, shout. Ods. 

1684 Gooparp Péato's Demon 259 Worthy Patriots, who 
% up so much for Liberty and Property. 

ry-, in many words, obs. f. Cui-. 

+Cryal, 04s. Alsocry-,criell. In Criel! //eron, 
an old name of the Egret or Lesser Whitc Heron. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Albardeola .. % cryell herne, 
1611 Cotcr., Aigrette..a criell lleron. (1755 Jouxson, 
Crvad, the heron [citing Ainsworth}, Hence in mod. Dicts.) 

Cryance, -aunce, Cryature: sec CRE-. 

Cryb, etc. : see CRIB, 

Cry‘-baby. [f Cry sé. or vi. stem.] A de- 
risive appellation for onc who crics childishly. 

188a Advance 18 May 317 Tom called hin a cry-baby, be- 
cause his eyes were always full of tears. at Sat, Kev, 
21 Feb. 230/1, ‘I declare, .that they're cry-baby chaps.’ 

Cry‘ing, vé/.sé. [-1ne 1] 

1. The action of the verb Cry in its various 
senses; shouting, lamentation, weeping, etc. 

a 1340 IlaMrote Psalferiii. 4 His prayere he calles criynge. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. KR. xu. vi. (1495) 416 Cryenge of 
the owle by nyght. c1q00 Dest. 7'roy 10180 The clamar 
was kene, crying of pepull. rg09 Barctay Shy of Folys 
(1570) 168 Thy crying, toole, shall not wake him out of that 
sleepe. 161 Biante: Sao. iv. 14 Eli heard the noise pf the 
crying. 172a De For Col. Zack (1840) 24 My crying was 
over, 189x F. Barrett Sin of Olga Z. 1, viii. 115 There's 
a good deal of crying! And we mope and look miserable. 

2. With adverbs, as crying ot, exclamation, 
calling out, outcry; + sfec. accouchement (o4s.) ; 
crying up, extolling, landation, etc. 

1483 Cath. Angi, 82 A Criynge owte, exclamacto. 1676 
ALLEN Address Vongens 158 A zealous one, and 
crying down another. 1692 Luttrect Brief Rel. (1857) 11, 
417 He has prdered all the English nobility and gentry to be 
present at her crying out. 19715 tr. Ctess D' Anois’ Wks, 
479 Couriers were dispatch’d. .to desire them to come to Her 
Majesty’s Crying-out. 19754 Ricnarpson Groudison (1812) 
VI. 323 (D.) Aunt Nell..was at the crying out. 

3. attrib, as orying cold, a cold that makes the 
eyes run. 

176: Foote Liart. Wks.t 99 1. 290 All the sighing, dying, 
crying crotchets, that the whole race of rhymers have ever 

roduced, 1843 Sir T. Watson Lect. Physic (1871) 11. 55, 

found her suffering under what is popularly called a ‘ cry- 
ing cold’, 

Crying, f//.@. [-1no.] That crics. 

1. Exclaiming, shouting, clamorous ; roaring. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. xin. xxiii, (1495) 455 
A cryenge see and an vnpeasyble is peryllous. 1483 Cats. 
Angi, 82 Criynge, clamans, 1604 Suaks. Oth. w. iii, 230 My 
selfe the rie Fellow did pursue. 1697 Dryorn I’irg. 
Georg. 1. 495 When crying Cormorants forsake the Sea. 

2. Wailing, weepiug. 

1593 Suaxs. Lucr. 814 And fright her crying babe with 
Tarquin’s name. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 380 An- 
noyed by invalids and crying children, rf 

. Of evils: That forces itself upon notice, and 
calls loudly for redress ; clamant, notorious. 

1607 TorsFLe Serpents (1608) 736 Odious crying sins, 1640 
Petit. in Rushw. Hist. Colt. (ieg2) m. I. 2 Representing 
Ship-Moneyas a Great and Crying Grievance. 1660 GAUDEN 
God's Great Demonstr, 52 The cryingest injustice and 
cruelty in the world. 1711 Appison Sfect. No, 61 P 5 ‘There 
is a most crying Dulness on both Sides. 1838 Prescott 
Ferd, & /s. (1846) I, iii 155 The most_ crying evil of this 
period. 1890 I". W. Ropinson Very Strange  aanily xi. 
95 It would be n crying shame, if you could. 
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advb, 1836-9 Dickens S&, Boz (1877) 126 These two old 
men. .have made themselves crying drunk, 

Cry‘ingly, adv. [f prec. + -Ly¥2.] In the 
manner of a crying evil; clamantly, markedly. 

1818 Southey ss, (1832) 11. 130 The condition of the 
inferior clergy .. still cryingly requires improvement. 1878 
Srevev Stein 11, 183 There was nothing that was so cry- 
pete unjust or wrong. 

ryKat, -et(te, obs, ff. Cricket 56.1 

Cryke, obs. form of Creek sd.t 

Crym:: see Crim-. Crymble: see CRUMBLE. 

Crymell, -yll, var. of CremiL Os. 

220) 

Cryne, obs, f. CrinE v. Sc. 

Crynok, obs. f. CRannoc, CURNOCK. 

Cryogen (krai‘ddzen). Chen. [mod. f. Gr. 
xpto-s frost, icy cold + -GEN taken as = produccr.] 
A freezing-mixture, or a substance which when 
mixed with icc produces a freezing mixture. 

1875 F. Guturie in Proc. Physical Soc. 1. 76 By Son 
I mean an appliance for obtaining a temperature below 
O C. In this paper it always signifies a freezing-mixture. 
1881 Watts Dict. Chem. VITI. 1005 The temperature of the 
mixture when used asa cryogen. 

Cryohydrate (kraiohaivdret). Chem. [f. as 
prec. + Hyprate.J] A solid hydrate formed by 
the combination of a salt or other crystalloid with 
water (icc) at a temperature below freezing-point, 

1874 F. Guturie in Proc. Physical Soc. 1.74 At OPC. the 
ice and the water solidify together, producing the compound 
body or cryohydrate called ice, which is thus a cryohydrate 
of water. "187 Lid. I. 76 By Cryobydrate 1 mean the 
body resulting from the union of water with another body, 
rap saad hydrate can only exist in the solid form below 

Cryolite (kroiloit). Afin. [Named 1799 f. 
Gr. xpto-s frost + -LITE.} A native fluoride of 
aluminium and sodium, found in white or brownish 
seini-transparent masses or crystals. 

It occurs in an extensive bed in Greenland, and is an im- 
portant source of the metal aluminium. 

1801 W. Nicnotson Fra. Nat. Philos. Ser. . V. 202 
Before the blowpipe cbryolite fuses even before ignition. 
1888 Times 19 Nov. 10/3 The cryolite mines at Ivigtut. 

Cryon, obs. form of Crayon. 

| Cryophorus (kroig fords). [mod.L. in form, 
f. Gr. xpvo-s frost + -popos -bearing, -bearer.} An 
instrument for illustrating the freezing of water by 
evaporation; that invented by Wollaston consists 
of a glass tube with a bulb at each end, 

1826 Henry Epit. Chem, 1. 134 The instrument invented 
hy Dr. Wollaston, and termed by him the Cryophorus or 
Frost-bearer, 1863 ‘I'vspatt //eaé v. § 187 (1870) 151. 

llence Cryopho'ric @., having the nature or 
function of a cryophorus. F 

1881 Herscnet in Nature XXIL1. 384 The cryophoric 
apparatus needed. E ' 

Cryophyllite (kraicfilit). Afin. [f. Gr. 
xpto-s frost + pvAAoy leaf + -ITE.] A species of 
mica found In granite at are Aun, Mass. ; 

1867 Amer. Fral. Sc. Ser. u. XLID. 217 On Cryophyllite 
n new mineral species. 

Crypse, obs. form of CRISP a. . 

Crypt (kript), 54. Also 5 crlpte, 7 cript. 
{ad. L. exypia: see below. Cf. F. exypte (1721, in 
Hatzfeld), and see Grot, Grorro. The L. form 
was commonly used up to the end of the 18th c.; 
the example of 1432 appears to be isolated.] 

+1. A grotto or cavern. Oés. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 307 The cripte [Taevisa den) 
of Seynte Michael in the mownte Gargan. 

2. An underground cell, chamber, or vault ; esf. 
one beneath the main floor of a church, used as a 
burial-place, and sometimes as a chapel or oratory. 

1789 Brann //ist. § Antig, New-Castle-upon-Tyne 1, 368 
The chancel of this church stood spe a large vault or 

t. r84x W. Spatpine Staly 4 /t. /s7. 11, 36 The devout, 
ns St. Jerome relates, were in the habit of visiting.. the tombs 
of the martyrs in these crvpis [the eecomit, 1883 S. CG 
Hart Xetyospect 11. 207 He [Turner] was buried in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

+b. An underground pares or tunnel. Ods. 

1667 Evetyn Afeo, (1887) II, 32, I design’d. .the plot of 
his canall and garden, with n crypt thro’ the hill. 

3. og 2 and fig. Recess, secret hiding-place. 

1833 A. Forsranque Lng, under 7 Administ. (1837) 11. 

16 (The Ballot] ts..the crypt of political honesty. r184a 

TENNYSON JV 1/2 Waterpros) xxii Fall'n into the dusty 
crypt Of darken’d forms and faces. 

a Anat, A small simple tubular or saccular 
gland; a secretory pit or cavity, as in a mucous 
membrane; a follicle. Also applied to the cavities 
in the jaw-bones in which the teeth are developed. 

1840 Baty tr. A/iller’s Elem, Physiol. 1. 485 Very shallow 
depressions, such as the simple crypts of the mucous mem- 


branes. 1859 J. Tomes Dental Surg. 5 The crypts of the 
canine teeth, 


5. Comd., as crypt-house. 

1873 Tristram AZoaéd vi. 182 There are many caves which 
have been used as dwellings, nnd several crypt houses. 

|| Crypta (kripti). [L., a. Gr. «purr vault, f. 
xpunros hidden, coucealed. 

+1. =Crypr sd. 1, 2. Obs. 

1563 //omilies u. /dolatry m1. (1859) 256 Christians had. . 


caves under the ground called Cryptae, where they for fear 
of persecution assembled secretly together. 1611 CorvaT 
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Cruditics 145 In a low crypta or vaulted chappell which is 
directly under the quire. 1639 in Hearne Coldect. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) Ti. 128 In this of'St. Calixtus there are 3 Cryptas one 
above another. 1703 Batrriy Antiq. Canterd, 1. 28 They 
were commonly called Cripta, or rather Crypta. 

2. duat, =Crrpt sd. 4. 

1860 in Mayne Zap. Lex. 

b. Bot. (Sec quce) 

1866 Treas. Bot., Crypia, the sunken glands or cysts which 
occur in dotted leaves, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex, Crypte ..in 
Botany, the oil receptacles of a leaf. 


tal (kri-ptal), 2. [f. L. exypta (sce pree.} 


+-AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 


crypt. 

1842 Duncuison Aled. Lex. s.v. Cryfia, The use of the 
cryptal or follicular secretion, is to keep the parts .. supple 
and moist. 1860 Ad] Year Round No. 56.139 He led me 
down to the second cryptal chamber. 

Cryptarch Ft rare. 
hidden, secret +dpyés ruler.) A secret ruler. 
Cry ‘ptarchy, sccret government. 

3800 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. VIII. 599 These foreign 
assistants are, in fact, the cryptarchs of such synods. 1798 
— in Monthly Rev. XXV. 511 Yet... this cosmopolitan 
cryptarchy is coextensive with the habitable world. 

rypted (kriptéd), a. rare. [f. Crypr+-rp.] 
Formed like a crypt, vaulted. 

1885 A. J. C. Hark Assia iii, 136 A crypted hall and 
stair lead to the chapter-house. 

Cryptic (kri'ptik), 2. (sb.) Also 7 -ique, 7-8 
sick, 7-8 eviptic(k. [ad. L. cryftie-us, a. Gr. 
xpumrixds fit for concealing, f. «pumrds hidden ; in 
sense 2, f. Crypt +-ic.] 

1. Hidden, secret, occult, mystical. 

Cryptic syllogisns, a syllogism of which the premises are 
not fully or explicitly stated. 

1638 Mror. V5.1. (1672) 187 Not in cryptick or mystical 
terms, or in..a language which they understand not. 1663 
J. Spencer Prodigies a 665) 130 Her |] Nature’s} silent pro- 
cesses and more cryplick methods. «a 1734 Nortn /.vamen 
1, til. P 103. 193 ‘This cryptic Plot. 1882 A. 2. Bruce Parad, 
Teaching Christ. iv. (1891) 109 His doctrine was open and 
not cryptic. 

2. Ofthe nature of a crypt or vault. rare. 

1878 Masgue Poets 26 The uncrumbled cryptic place Of still 
sarcophagi, 1882 Society 4 Nov, 21/2 One of those coved 
cryptic rooms found so generally in South Germany. 

+B. sb, A secret or occult method (of communi- 
cating knowledge), Ods. 

160g Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xvii. 64 There be also other 
Diuersities of Methodes..as that..of Concealement, or 
Cryptique, etc., which I do allowe well of. 

Cryptical (kri-ptikal, @. [f. as prec. + -ar.] 
= prec, 

1613 R, C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Crupticall, hidden or 
secret. 1648 Bovir Seraph, Love xxiv. (1700) 145 ‘Vhat.. 
cryptical Method and Stile of Scripture. 1844 De Quincy 
Greece under Romans Wks. VUI. 318 ‘Vhese cryptical 
or subterraneons currents of communication, 


lence Cry-ptically adv., in a cryptical manner, 

1680 Bovir /’reduc. Chent. Princ. u. 68 Vf we take the 
word Acid..in a familiar sense, without Cryptically dis. 
tinguishing it from those vapors that are akin to it, 

Cryptish (kri-ptif), 2. rare. [f. Crypt +-181.] 
Belonging to a crypt or secret place. 

1866 J. B. Rose Virg. Ect. § Georg. 143 The cryptish fire 
of the Gortygian cavern. 1867 — Virg. 4incid Notes 402 
Latinus is the eponym of the secret and cryptish worship. 


Crypto- (kri:pto), beforea vowel erypt-, com- 
bining form from Gr. «pumrés hidden, concealed, 
secret. (Not so used in ancient Greek, where the 
sense was expressed by Kpudo-, Kpuyit-.) 

I, Forming the first element in many scientific 
words of modern formation. The more impor- 
tant of these occur in their alphabetical order; 
others are Cry ptobranch (-braeyk), an animal 
with concealed or covered branchize or gills; 
Cryptobra‘nchiate «., having the gills concealed ; 
spec. applied to certain divisions of crustacea, 
gastropods, ctc. 
certain sea-weeds, also called CystocarP; hence 
Cryptoca'rpic, Cryptoca‘rpous «., having the 
fruit or fruiting organs concealed. Cryptocepha- 
lous a., having the head concealed. Crypto-- 
cerous a. Entow., having concealed ‘horns’ or 
antenne. Cryptoclastic a. fiz. (sec quot.), 
Cry'ptoclite Gray. (see quot.). Cryptocry:- 
stalline a. Afiz., indistinctly or imperfectly cry- 
stalline, having the crystalline structnre concealed ; 
so Cryptocrystalliza‘tion. Cryptodi‘rous ¢., 
having a concealed or concealable neck; applied 
to some tortoises with retractile necks. Cry‘pto- 
dont @. or sb., having the tecth concealed or sup- 
pressed ; applied to certain palzeozoic bivalve mol- 
luses. Cryptola‘lic @. stouce-wd.,of the nature of 
secret speech. Cry-ptolin [L. o/emz: oil] (see quot.). 
Cry ptolite J/ii., native phosphate of cerium 
found encloscd in crystals of apatite. Crypto- 
mo‘nad, one of a family of infusoria. cCrypto- 
mo‘rphite A/iz,, a native borate of calcium and 
soda, of cryptocrystalline structure. Cryptonen:- 
rous @., having no discernible nervous system. 
a gu Extom., having one of the 

Won G56 


[£ Gr. apurrds 
So 


Cry'ptocarp, the sexual fruit of 
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five joints of the tarsi minute or concealed. 
Cry‘ptophyte Bol. rare, a synonym of cryptogain, 
or a name for the lowest cryptogams, Crypto‘pia, 
Cry-ptopine C/ew., an alkaloid found in opium, 
Crypto 'rchid, -orchidism, -orchism ///:. (scc 
quots.). Crypto‘stoma, //. -sto-mata Ho/., little 
circular pits found on the surface of some sea-weeds 
(Treas. Bot. 1866). Cryptozygons a., in Cranio- 
logy, having the zygomatic arches not seen when 
the skull is viewed from above; hence Crypto- 
zygosity. 

1882 Grikin Tert Bh Geol uu. § 111. 88 Cryptoclastic 
or compact, where the grains are too ulinute to reveal to the 
naked eye the truly fragmental character of the rock. 1875 
Marcu 4 nelo-Sa.xon Gram, 52 Irregular nouns. .disguised 
by phonetic changes (Cryptoclites). 1862 Dana Aon. Geol, 
72 Crypto-crystalline. 1880 Hacyel, Brit, XL. 634/1 A 
eryptocrystalline variely of quariz, 1889 Saf, Nez. 26 Oct. 
445/1, On some cryplographic or cryptolalic system. 1863- 

2 Warts Dict. Chem. W114 Cryptodin, an organic liquid, 
ouud..in cavities of topaz, chrysoberyl, quartz-crystals.. 
and amethyst..Cryptolin, when exposed to the air, speedily 
hardens into a yellowish, transparent, resinous body. 1850 
Dana Geol. 236 The crystals of..cryptolite are microscopic. 
1847-9 Tonn Cyc/, Anat. 1V. 7/2 In the Cryptomonads.. 
the proboscis is of a similar cliaracter. 1861 Aaer. Frué. 
Sc. Ser. uu. XXXILL g Se ntomorp lute. 1882 S32. Sor. 
Lex, Cryptonenronus, applial by Rudulphi to a series of 
animals the nervous system of whicli is mingled and con- 
founded with the niass which constimtes them, as the 
zoophytes. 1 Brennial Ketrospect Med. § Surg. 475 
Messrs. C. and HH. Smith have extracted from opium a new 
alkaloid to which they assign the name eryfropia. 1879 
Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 514 Cryptopine .. crystallises ..1n 
microscopic six-sided prisms or Ibles. 1874 [an Buren's 
Dis. Genst, Org. 390 A cryptorchid is an individual whose 
scrotum contains no testicles, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lev. Crypt- 
orchidism, the condition of a Cryptorchis. Cryptorchis, 
term for one whose testicles have not descended into the 
scrotum, but remain in the abdomen. 1878 Bartiry 
opinard's Anthrop. uv, iii, 288 When [the facial angle] is 
negative, the [zygomatic] arches are cryptozygous or con- 
cealed. 

2. From these cryp/o- passes into the status of a 
separable element, which may be prefixed, a, to 
sbs. of any origin, with the sensc ‘concealed, un- 
avowed ’, as in Crypto-Calvinist, a name given 
in the 16th c, in Germany to those Lutherans who 
secretly held or sympathized with Calvinistic tenets 
(= Philippist, or Mlelauchthoniai), and in France 
to professing Roman Catholies acctsed of being 
secretly Calvinists; hence, Crypto-Ca‘lvinisni, 
+ -Calvinianism. -Calvini'stic « So Cry/fo- 
Catholic, -Catholicism, -Christian, -deist,-Fenian, 
heresy, -heretic, -Jesuit, -lunatic, -proselyte, 
-Noyalist, -Socinian, etc.; also erypto-tnsoleuce, 
veiled insolence; b. to adjs. with the sense 
‘secretly, nnavowcdly ’, as in cry flo-splenetic. 

1760 Kevserr Trav. IV, 289 The sword with which 
secretary Krell was beheaded for his *Crypto-calvinianism. 
1856 Harpwick Ch. //ist. Reform. 176 nole, * Philippism ', or 
*Crypto-Calvinism, was principally found in the Palatinate. 
1764 Macraine tr. Afoshetn’s Eccl, Hist, (1884) U1. 94 ‘The 
schemes of the *Crypto-Calvinists, or secret abettors of 
Calvinism, being thus disconcerted. 1883 BrarD Aegforma- 
tron v, 182 Whoever would not subscribe every article of 
ultra-Lutheran orthodoxy was a Crypto-Calvinist. 1798 
W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. XXVIII. prs The charge of 
*Crypto-Catholicism, “1800 — in Monthly Mag. VIN. 598 
This fraternity of darkness, of cry pto-proselytism, cry pto- 
catholicism, and crypto-jesuitism, 1888 Contemp. Kev. Apr. 
544 ‘The large number of Christians who professed Islam, 
but remained *crypto-Christians, 1885 H. N. Oxexuam 
Short Studies xxvi. 244 He (‘Thomas Paine] was already 
a *crypto-deist. 1887 Prumprre Dante's Commedia 1. 382 
The symbolic cypher of a “crypto-heresy. 1881 Spectator 
15 Jan. 77 The *crypto-insolence which so ofteu_ underlies 
journalistic argument about Irishmen, 1889 /4/d. 16 Noy., 
M. Thiers. allowed many thousand persons, half of them 
*crypto-lunatics, to be executed. 1837 Caruyie £7. Kev. 
IIT. an. ii, A traitorous *Crypto-Royalist class. 1858 — 
Fredk. Gt. 1865) I. vi. iv. 170 A weak croaky official 
gentleman, ofa “crypto-splenetic turn, i 

Cryptodynamic  (kri:ptodinemik), — a. 
(Crrpro- + Gr. &tvayis power, Suvayuxés powerful.) 

1, Relating to hidden force, 

3816 Bentuam Chrestom, Wks. VIII. 87 Idioscopic or 
Cryptodynamic Anthropurgics has for its single-worded 
synonym the unexpressive appellation, Chemistry. 

2. Applied to a kind of cycling gear; usually 
abbreviated crypto; also as sd. 

1885 Cyclists’ Tour. Club Gaz. Sept.12 Advt., The Crypto. 
Dynamic Gear, 1886 /éid. IV. 139 The ‘slight friction’ 
incident to the use of the ‘Crypto’ at speed, 1888 Zucyc?, 
Brit, XXII. 560 Two-speed gears are becoming gener, 
among which may be. .mentioned the Crypto-dynamic, 

Cryptogam (kri:ptogem). Bol. [a. Fr. eryrpto- 
game adj. and sb., in pl. -gaures, ad. mod.L. erypio- 
game (sc. plantx), fem. pl. of eryptogamus, f. Gr. 
xpurrés hidden + yépos wedlock; after the Linng:an 


class-name CRYPTOGAMUA. 

Brongniart in 1843 first divided the Vegetable Kingdom 
into Cryftogame, and Phanerogama, whence F. crypto 
games, Eng, crgptogams, etc.] r 

A plant of the class Cryptogamia. ‘ 

1847 Lixptey Veg. Adigd. Pref. 17 The substitution of 
the words Endogens, Cryptogams, Daath opltis! etc., for 
Endogenz, Cryptogamz, Phanogamie,etc. 1883 H. Drun- 
nonp Nat. Law in Spir, W. (1884) 412 From the unicellular 
cryptogam to the highest phancrogam, 
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t+ Cry‘ptogame, «. Ods. rare. [a. ¥. erypto- 
same: sce pree.] Breeding in secret; see qnot. 

19774 Wintr Sand-martin in /'bil, Trans, LXV. 273 ‘This 
species is erypiogame, carrying on the business of nidifica- 
tion, incubation, and the support of its young, in the dark. 

| Cryptogamia (kriptogee mia). Hof. [mod. 
L, Cryptogamia (Linn,1735), sb. fem., f. Gr. epumres 
hidden, concealed + ydapos wedding. wedlock + -ia 
suffix of state: cf. Gr. @yapla unmarried condition, 
celibacy ; in I. eryploganite. 

Like the names of other Linnaan classes and orders, it is 
a singular noun, and was always so treated in the 18th c.; 
but in the roth c., prob, by unthinking confusion with 
classes and orders of the animal kingdom (e.g. Verfedrata, 
Manunalia, Carnivora) which are adjs. nenter plural, it has 
been (first apparently by persons not hotanists, and after- 
wards by some botanists also) misused as a noun plnral = 
Crvrrocams. | 

A large division of the vegetable kingdom, being 
the last class in the Linnean Sexual system. and 
comprising those plants which have no stamens or 
pistils, and therefore no proper flowers; including 
Ferns, Mosses, Algie, Lichens, and Fungi. 

{19735 Li 3 Syst. Nat. (ize) 74 Cryptogainia vege- 
tabilia sex pecta includit. 1737 — Gen. Plant. (1742) 
soo Classis xxiv Cryptogamia. Cryptogamia continet Vege- 
tabilia, quorum Fructificationes visui nustro sese subtrahunt. 
Ordines hujus classis sex constituo.] 1753 Cuawurrs Cyc? 
Supp.. Cryptegania, in botany, a class of plants whore 
flowers are either wholly invisible, or searce discernable by 
the eye. 1994 Marivn Aousseax’s Bet. ix. 96 That class is 
called cryptogamia, from the circumstance of the fruciifica- 
tion being concealed, or not obvions, 1861 Hl. Macmi.an 
footnotes fr. Nat. 3 Vhe second great division of the 
vegetable kingdom, to which the name of cryptogamia has 
been given. 

*, Krroneously treated as a plural =Cryptogams. 

1813 Sir I. Davy deri. Chen. (1814) 72 Even in the 
eryptegantia ..as iu the more perfect plants, 1856 Miss 
Mevock 9. ffafifay (ed. 17) 337 Iu order to study the 
cryptogamia, 1885 Axxanvatn /aiperiad Dict, The Crypto- 
gamia are divided into cellular and vascular cryptogams. 

Hence Cryptoga‘mian @. (1828 in Webster’, 
Cryptoga'mic @. (also as sé), Cryptoga’mical 
a., of or pertaining to the class Cryptogamia or to 
eryptogains; Crypto‘gamist, a botanist who 
specially studies cryptogams ; Crypto'gamous a., 
of the natwe of a cryptogam; Crypto-gamy, 
cryptogamic conditiou or relations. 

1805 Adin. Kev. VA. 134 Among these last [plants] we 
notice several cryptogantics. 1830 Lixnniy Vat. Sisf. 
Bot. 307 ‘Vhe subject of Cryptogamic botany. 1801 A/ev?. 
Frni. V.370 A country rich in cryptogamical plants, 1830 
Linney .Vat, Syst, Bot, 307 ‘Vhose great cryptogamists 
whose lives have been devoted to the study of the subject. 
1829 Jessi Fraud. Nat. 374 A cryptogamons plaol. which 
I believe to be the lichen fascicularis 1870 Baxtiry Zor. 
10 Flowerless or Cryptogamous plants, 1796 Pexxani 
Hist. Whiteford § Lolyrcedd (VO, The picturesque dinele 
Nant-y-biabounds with what the botanists name the cryplo- 
gamous plants. The idea of cryptogamy inspired ‘Vimiuus 
with ideas of loves of other kind, ; 

Cryptogram (kriptégrem). [mod. f. Gr. 
«puntos hidden + ypdéxpe writing, a letter, bit not 
on Greek analogies: see -cram, So mod.F. 
eryplogramme.| A piece of cryptographic writing ; 
anything written in cipher, or iu such a form or 
order that a key is required in order to know how 
to understand and put together the letters, 

1880 Times 28 Dec. 10/t In every case of deciphering — 
whether it be of a Cypriote inscription or a erypiogram in 
the agony column. 1888 I, Donxetey (¢itée), The Great 
Cryptogram; Bacon's Cipher in Shakespeare's Plays. 

Hence Cryptogra‘mic @., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a cryptogram. So also Cryptogram- 
ma ‘tic, -ical adjs. ; Cryptogra’mmatist. 

1884 Basaar 22 Dec. 666/2 very vowel and consonant in 
the words of the cryptogramic sentence was a iets 
1888 Scott. Leader 4 July 4 Mr. Ignatius Donnelly .. with 
his cryptogramic theory of Shakspere. 1892 i thenanm 
13 Feb. 211/2 Mr. Donnelly keeps his cryptogrammatical 
tendencies in check. 1890 /d/a, 8 Mar. 316/3 America will 
some day produce..a cryptogrammatist ready to/prove that 
‘The Ring and the Book’ was written by Lord ‘Tennyson. 

Cryptograph (kriptograt). [mod. f. as prec. 
+ Gr. ~ypagos writing, written; sce -GRAPH.] 

1. =CrvyproGray. ; 

a1849 Por Tales, Gold Beetle, 1 could not suppose him 
[Kidd] capable of constructing any of the more abstruse 
cryptographs, 1879 Farrar Sf. Paud I. 641 vote, Much of 
the Talmud consists of cryptographs which designedly con- 
cealed meanings from persecutors and heretics, 

2. A kind of type-writer for writing in cipher, 

1889 Daily News 21 Oct. 3/6 The Wier Cryptograph.. by 
means of which a small... Sy Peawter is made to write 
cryptograms, to be translated mechanically on a similar 
machine. 

Hence + Crypto’graphal ¢., Cryptographic , 
of, or of the nature of, cryptography; t Crypto- 
gra'phical, dcaling or concerned with crypto- 
graphy; Crypto’grapher, Crypto’graphist, one 
who writes in or is skilled in cipher. [Al] founded 


on a possible Gr. xpumréypados : see above.] 
pis Borne Wés. V1. 339(R.) Neither have I any zeal 

for the character, as cryptographal or universal, 164r 

Wirkins Mercury Pref. (1707)3 Now., both are grown Such 

Cryptographers. 1824 J. Jounson Zyfeer. IL. xii. 478 

A cryptogra hic, secret, or cypher writing. 1870 Pad? Mall 

G. 5 Nov. 4 The cryptographic advertisements n Ae second 
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column of the Times. 1694 Lond, Gaz. No. 2973/4 Recre- 
ations of divers Kinds, viz. Numerical, Geometrical. . Horo- 
metrical, Cryptographical. 1753 Curesterr. World No. 24 
P12 In possession .. of a more brachygraphical, cryptogra- 
phical, and steganographical secret. @ 1849 Poe Tales, 
Gold Bectle, To divide the sentence into the natural division 
intended by the cryptographist. 

Cryptography (kriptegrifi). [a. mod. L. 
eryptozraphia, {. Gr. xpumrés hidden + ~ypapia 
writing : see -GRAPHY.] A secret manner of writ- 
ing, either by arbitrary characters, by using letters 
or characters in other than their ordinary sense, or 
by other methods intelligible only to those pos- 
sessing the key ; also anything written in this way. 

(16gx Witkins Mercury ii. (1707) 8 There are also differen! 
Ways of Secresy. 1. Crypicleme. 2. Cryptographia. 3. Se- 
macologia.] 1658 Sir ‘I. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii, The 
strange Cryptography of Gaffarell in his Starry Book of 
Heaven. 1780 Von Trou. /celand 300 Our gravers of 
runes even made tse of this cryptography in monuments. 
1855 Chamb, Frul. VV. 134 These decipherers gave the high- 
sounding names of Cryptography, Cryptology. .to their art. 

Cryptology (kriptelidzi). (ad. mod.L. cryrfto- 
Jogia, t. Gr. xpunrés hidden + -Aoyia speaking, ete. : 
see -LOGY.] ‘Secret speech or communication’ 
(Blount 1656) ; mystical or enigmatical langnage. 

{1641 Witkins Aferciry ii. (1707) 8 Cryptologia, or the 
Secresy of Speaking, may consist either 1. In the Matter. 
2. In the Words.) ¢1645 Howett Leff, bu. xxxvii, 
Cryptology, or Epistolizing in a Clandestin way, is very 
ancient. 1840 Mew Monthly Mag. LX. 226 Certain adver- 
lising individuals .. are most mischievously addicted to 
another species of cryptology. 

Cryptonym (kriptonim). rare. [f. Gr. epurrds 
hidden + évopa name: ef. ANonyM.] A private or 
secret name. 

1876 Lowels Almorg my Bks. Ser. n. Dante p. 16 note, 
Only a cryptonym by which heretics knew each other. 

So Cryptonymonus a., whose name is concealed, 
anonymous. 

1880 Swinavane in Forte, Rev. Dec. 719 ‘Vhe cryplony 
mous railer for his bread. P , 

| Cryptoporticus (kriptopp-stikds . [L., f£. Gr. 
«puntos hidden +L. forticus gallery.] In aneient 
architecture, a concealed or enclosed portico; an 
enclosed gallery having, at the side, walls with 
openings instead of columns; also a cavered or 
subterranean passage. 

1681 Cotton IVoud, Peake 5 An entry .. such an one 
as we might well Think it the Capito porticus of Hell. 1832 
Geti Pompeiana 11.61 In one of the most obscure parts of 
the cryptoporticus, 1877 Li... Jewitt /falfdrs. Bug. Antrg. 
67 Two courts, .surrounded by a gallery, or cryptoporticus. 

Cryptous (krisptes’, a. rare. [f L. crypta+ 
-ous.} Of the nature of or pertaining toa crypt; 
eryptal. Cf. Cryrr 4. 

1857 Buttock Cazeanx’ Midwif. 42 The internal lips are 
furnished with a cryptous apparatus, 

Crys-: see also Curis-, CHRYs-, CRrIs-. 

Crys, obs. f. Crersr, Malay dagger. 

Cry:siple, irreg. form of CructB.e. 

165: More avd Lash in Enthus. Triumph. (1656) 208 
Put thy soul into a crysiple, O pragmaticall Chymist. 

Crystal (krisstal), sé. and a. Forms: a. [1 
cristalla}, 3-7 cristal 1, (4 crestal, -el, kristall, 
cristale, -talle); 8. 5 crystalle, 5-7 crystall, 
7- crystal; y. 6-7 christal(l, 7 chrystall, 7-9 
chrystal. [a. OF. erisfa/ (11th c. in Littré) = Pr. 
and Sp. ¢rzstal, It. cristal/o, ad. L. erystallum, ad. 
Gr. «ptioraddos clear ice, (rock)crystal, deriv. of 
xpvotaiv-ev to freeze, congeal with frost, xpuos 
frost. Between the 15th and the 17th c. the Eng. 
spelling was gradually changed after L. to crystal 
(against the practice of the Romanic langs.), and 
in the 16th c. an erroneous spelling with chr- 
(app. after chrysolite, etc.) became frequent.] 

Bde 

+1. Ice, clear ice. Ods. (cltiefly a literalism of 
translation from the Vulgate). 

cx000 Ags. /'s. cxlvii.6 He his cristallum cynnum sended. 
ax3z40 Hamrore /’salfer cxlvii. 6 He sendis his kristall as 
morcels, 1382 Wyeiir Eec/us. xliii. 22 The cristal freesede 
fro the watyr. ¢1g00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 Pe water 
congelez in to cristall. 1535 Covrnpace Keclus. xiii. 20 
Whan the colde northwynde bloweth, harde Christall com. 
meth of the water, 

2. A mineral, clear and transparent like ice ; esp. 
a form of pure ese having thesc qualities. Now 
more particularly distinguished from other senses 
as Nock-crystal, formerly also crystal of the wouu- 
tains. Iceland erystal: old name of Iceland spar. 

(By the ancients and in the Middle Ages (rock-)crystal was 
supposed to be congealed water or ice ‘ petrified’ by some 
Tong-continued natural process. There was thus no transfer 
of sense in applying to it the same name as to clear ice, of 
which it was viewed as merely another state.) 

c 1000 AiLrRic Nuut. xi, 7 Swilce coryandran sed, hwites 
bleos swa cristalla (Vulg. coloris bier), crago S. Eng. 
Leg, 228/318 Weued and chaliz and Cruettes poru3-out cler 
cristal. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. Xxx. toe. 62 
Crystall ig a bryght stone andclere wyth watry colour. Men 
trowe that snowe or yse is made hard in space of many 
yeres; therfore the Grekys yaue this name therto. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv. og Come, stone, cristallus, 1567 MAPLET 
Gr, Forest 5b, Yhe Cristall is one of those stones that 


' 2 sa ‘ ‘i : 
shyneth in euerie part, and isin colour watrie. Isidore saith, 
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that it is nothing else then a congeled Ise by continuance 
frosen whole yeares. 161r Biste Rev. iv. 6 A sea of glasse 
like vnto Chrystall. 1647 Cowrey Afistress, Colduess iii, 
Though Heat dissolve the Ice again, ‘The Chrystal solid 
does remain. 170 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 84 Crystal, 
is a Stone like Ice, both in Colour and ‘Transparency, witb 
a pretty good Hardness, 1861 C. W. Kine Ant. Gens 
(1866) 93 Crystal is found in very large masses; the largest 
known to the Romans weighed 50 pounds. 1874 Bovrety 
Arms & Arm. vi, 85 Of iron, or Bh tone: stone, crystal, or 
some other hard substance. 


b. The standard type of clearness or transparency, 


in the phrase ‘as clear as crystal’ (CLEAR a. 3). 

arxz00 Cursor M. 376 (Fairf.) Water clere als cristale. 
cx14g0 Fork Myst. xxxii. 24 My coloure as cristall is clere. 
1647 Cow.ey Mistress, Aly ITeart Discow., Clear as fair 
Crystal to the View. 

3. Poetically applied to pure limpid water, or 
other clear transparent substance. 

1594 Barnrietp Af. Sheph.t. xxii, Within the Christall 
ofa Pearle-bright brooke. 1643 Dexuam Cooper's 1]. 322 
Proud of his wound to it resigns his blood And stains the 
crystal with a purple flood. 1767 Sir W. Jones Seven 
Fount, Poems (1777) 43 Birds that ..from the brink the 
liquid crystal sip. 1885 Mes. H. Warp tr, Ariel's Fra. 
255 ‘The glacier throws off the stones and fragments fallen 
into its crevasses that it may remain pure crystal. 

4. (with @ and f/.) A piece of rock-crystal or 
similar mineral ; esp. one used in magic art. 

1393 Gower Conf. HEE. 112 A cristall is that one, Which 
that corone is set upon. ¢147§ Rauf Corlzcar 474 Blandit 
with Beriallis and Cristallis cleir. 1597 Jas. | Dewzonol. (in 
Brand Pop. Aut. 111 108) The Seer looks into a Chrystal 
or Berryl, wherein he will see the answer, represented either 
by Types or Figures, 1669 /4i/. Trans. 1V. 983 At the 
foot of these mountains are with great labour digg'd out 
Chrystals. 1769 Sir W. Jones Pal. Fortune Poems (1777) 
16 She..in th’ enchanted cvystal sees A bower o’er-canopied 
with tufted trees. 1816 Scorr Anftig. xxiii, You have used 
neither .. crystal, pentacle, magic-mirror, nor geomantic 
figure. 1882 Stevenson Ver Arad. Nts. (1884) 110 The 
gardener. .hastily drew together the. .jewels.. The touch of 
these costly crystals sent a shiver. .through the man’s frame. 

b. fg. Applied to the eyes. 

1sga Suaks. Men. & Ad. 963 Her eye seene in the teares, 
teares in her eye, Both christals, where they viewd ech 
others sorrow. 1 — dien, Vy ou. ni, 56 Goe cleare thy 
Chrystalls, @ 1616 Beaum & Fi. Cust. County 1. ii, Bid 
the coy wench.. out-blush damask roses, And dim the 
breaking East with her bright crystals. : 

5. Short for erystal-glass: a quality of glass 
having a high degree of transparency, usually due 
to tts containing a large proportion of oxide of 
lead; also often a synonym for fine cut glass; 
hence, glass vessels, decanters, wine glasses, etc. 


of this quality collectively. (Ger. Ar-ystaliglas.} 

1594 T. B. La Primand, Fr. Acad. uw. Fp. to Rdr., 
Humors in the eyes, as it were the christall glasse set in the 
windowes. ¢1645 Howett. Leff. 1. xxvii. 53, 1 was. .in 
Murano, a little Island, wher Crystall-Glasse is made. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts H. 659 English manufacturers. .in improv- 
ing the brilliancy of crystal-glass. .have injured its fitness for 
constructing optical lenses, 

1668 Lapy Cnawortn in 12th Rep, Hist, MSS. Comun. 
pel v. 10 The King. hath lately made a closet which they 
calla cabinet of cristalland philigrin. 1735 Dict, Polygraph., 
Crysta? is also a name given to a factitious body cast in the 
glass-houses, also call'd crystal-glass..Of this fritt, you may 
inake common glass, and also Crystal. 1831 Brewster 
ae viii. 75 Let us take another [prism] of flint glass or 
white crystal. 1855 Tnackerav Neweomes 1. 294 Eyeing 
the plate and crystal. 4 

6. (with @ and #/.) A vessel or other article 
made of this glass; ortg. called a crystal glass ; op. 
the glass of a watch-case. Also /rg.applied to the 
eyes. 

1613 Hevwoon Braz. Age u. ti, Wks, 1874 IIT. 184 Looke 
on me Adon with a stedfast eye, That in these Christall 
glasses I] may see My beauty. 1656 Sanperson Seri. (1689) 
370 The breaking of a Christal glass or China dish. 

1651 Davenant Gondibert v1. xiii, And thence. .In a small 
Chnistall he a Cordiall drew. 1678 Lond. Gaz. No, 1292/4 
A Picture of a Lady in Little, in a black Shagrine Case... 
with a Christal over the Picture. 1873 Mortey Koussean 
Il. # Tall crystals laden with flowers. 

+7. The crystalline lens of the eye. Ods. rare. 

1694 Acc. Sev, fate Voy. 11. 135 The Crystal of the Eye is 
not much bigger than a Pea. " ; 

+8. A/. Transparent vesteular eruptions or pus- 


tules appearing in certain diseases. Ods. 

1661 Lovete //ist. Anim, & Ain, 327 Hereto belong the 
crystals, tubercles, rubeols, and rossals. [1882 Syd. Soc. Let. 
Crystalli, old name applied to the transparent vesicular 
eruption of pemphigus ; also, to that of varicella.] 

9. Chem. and Min. A form in which the 
molecules of many simple clements and their 
natural compounds regularly aggregate by the 
operation of molecular affinity: it has a definite 
internal structure, with the externnl form of a soltd 
enclosed by a number of symmetrically arranged 
plane faces, and varying in stmplicity from n cube 
to much more complex geometrical bodies. 

Socalled becauseof theresemblance in colour, transparency, 
and regularity of shape, between native specimens of (rock-) 

ystal and the forms assumed by salts, etc., in the process 
OF crystntedicn from a solution, aided by the ancient 
notion that rock-crystal was itself a substance like ice pro- 
duced by some process from water, 

a 1626 Bacon (J.), Ifthe menstrnum be overcharged, within 
a short time the metals will shoot into certain crystals, 
1672 P, F. Lana in Phil, Trans. Abr. 1. 720 (¢stle), Reflec- 
tions on an Observation of Signior M. Antonio Castagna 
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concerning the Formation of Crystals. 1704 J. Harris Ler. 
Techn., Chrystallization .. by which the Salts dissolved in 
any Liquor are made to shoot into little prettily figured 
Lumps or Fragments whicb they call Chrystals, feed their 
being pellucid or clear like Chrystal. 1876 Pace Adv. Text 
Bk. Geol. vii. 126 Granite is composed of crystals of felspar, 
quartz, and mica. 1878 Huxrey PAysiogr. 59 The term 
erystal’ is now applied to all symmetrical solid sbapes 
assumed spontaneously by lifeless matter. 

+b. Used in the old names of various che- 
mical salts of crystalline form, as crystals of 
alum, copper, Mars (=iron), silver, tartar, Venus 
(=copper), etc. Now mostly Oés. 

1662 R. Matnew Und. Alch, § 101, 172 Chrystal of Tartar 
..to be had at any Druggist. 1706 Piictirs, Crystals 
of Sitver .. Silver reduc'd into the Form of a Salt by 
the sharp Points of Spirit of Nitre: These Crystals are us‘d 
by Surgeons to make an Eschar. 1727-51 Campers Cyc/., 
Crystals of Mars..iron reduced into a saltuby an acid 
liquor ; used in diseases arising from obstructions. 1730-6 
Baitey (folio), Crystals of Copper, is a solution of copper in 
spirit of nitre, evaporated and crystallized to gain the salt; 
those crystals are used as caustics. 1811 A. ‘IT. Thomson 
Lond. Disp. (1818) 501 Take of .. crystals of tartar, rubbed 
to a very fine ponders two ounces. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Crystals of Venus, crystallised neutral acetate of copper. 

c. Crystals: A particular quality of refined 
crystallized sugar. 

1875 Urr Dict. Aris H1. 943 There are three classes of 
sucar-refineries in this country, the chief productions of 
which are, respectively :—1st Loaf-sugar. 2nd Crystals (i. e. 
large, well-formed, dry white crystals of sugar). 3rd Crushed 
sugar, 1886 Daily News 15 Sept. 2/4 Sugar.. Russian 
crystals continue active. | 

O. “A very fine wide Durant [a glazed woollen 
stuff], once an article of export for use in making 
nuns’ veils. Invariably made white’ (Beck Drapers’ 
Dict.). (Cf. Sp. erista/ fine shining woollen stutf.] 

ll. /fer. = Argent or pearl. 

1830 Rosson Brit. Heraldry M1. Gloss., Crystal, used by 
some heralds instead of pearl, to express argent. 

B. attrid. and adj. 

1, Composed of crystal: a. of rock-crystal; b. 
of crystal glass. 

¢1325 £. £. Allit. P. A. 159 A crystal clyffe ful relusaunt. 
1569 tr. Bellay's Visions w. in Theat. Worldlings, The 
chapters Alabaster, Christall frises. a 1631 Donne Poems 
(1650) 23 Hither with Crystall vials, lovers come, And take 
my teares. 1648 Bove Seraph. Love xi. (1700) 59 Your 
Mistresses Picture, and its Chrystal Cover. 1858 Mas. 
Cartyce Lett. 11. 371 Four bright crystal tumblers. 1860 
Emerson Cond. Life, Behaviour Wks (Bohn) 11. 383 Geneva 
watches with crystal faces, 

2. Clear and transparent like gpetel. 

1430 Lync. Chron. Troy t xii. 195 Besyde the riuer of 
a cristal] welle. xs09 Hawes Past. Pleas. w. xviii, Ver 
crystall eyes full of lowlenes. ¢ 1576 Tuynne Ld. Burgh- 
ley's Crest i. in Antinady. App. iv. (1865) 103 With cristalle 
starres twinklinge in azurd skye. @ 1652 Brome Queen tv. 
iii, How black and fowl your Sin Is rendred by my Chrystal 
innoceuce. 1727-46 Tomson Swanmer 1aag The well- 
known pool, whose crystal depth A sandy bottom shows. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxx. (1856) 260 The crystal trans- 
parency ofanicicle. . 

tb. Sometimes with a reference to the crystnllinc 
heavens of old Astronomy. Ods. 

1485 Dighy Afyst. (1882) 1. 57 A-boue all kynges..vnder 
the Clowdys Cristall. 1738 Pork //iad xu 445 Shouts, as 
he past, the crystal regions rend, 1738 Westev /’sa/ms 
exlvii. 2 Shine to his Praise, ye chrystal Skies, The Floor 
of his Abode. : : 

c. Comb,, as erystal-clear, -dropping, ~flowing, 
-leaved, -like, -producing, -smooth, -streaming, 
winged, etc. adjs.; crystal-wise adv.; erystal- 
glass, see CrYsTAL 5, 6; crystal palace: see 
PALACE; crystal-seer, onc who professes to sec 
secrets, etc.,in pieces of crystal, so crystal-seeing 
[cf. Germ. krystallsehen, -seher]; } crystal-stone 
=A, 2 above; crystal violet, a name of one of 


the aniline dyes. 

ax6g0 May Old Couple u.in Marl. Dodsley X11. 7° Iter 
*crystal-dropping eyes. 1567 Marcet Gr. Forest 5b, The 
Diamond is .. in colour almost *Christa!like, but somewhat 
more resplendishing. 1855 Sueptry Occult Ses. 323 *Crystal- 
secing has now become very common. /éid., Some *crystal- 
seers can discover nothing unless certain magical words are 

ronounced by the operator. 1818 Keats £udyuifon 1, 382 
vas *crystal-smooth it felt. ¢1386 Cuaucer /'ard. Prot. 
19 Thanne shewe I forth my longe “cristal stones. @ 1490 
Kotoner /tin. (Nasmith 1778) - Lapides vocati cristalle- 
stonys. 1584 R. Scor Discov. iWitcher. xv. xii. 344 To 
have a spirit inclosed into a christall stone or berill glasse. 
1573 G. Haavey Letter-k, (Camden) 103 Her fayer graye 
eics Shininge “christall wise. F 

Cry‘stal,v. [f prec.] To make into crystal ; 
to crystallize. 70 crystal over: to overlay with 
crystal. Hence Cry‘stalled p//. a. 

4 Fratman /'oems, Against Thoughts 6/3 The Chrys- 
tal'd streams. 1715 M. Davies A theo. Brit. t. 186 Its top 
is Crystal’d over with. .a transparent and diaphonous Azure, 
1848 Lowrit Poems, Sir Lanufal un, Prelude, Diamond 
drops, That crystalled the beams of moon and sun, And made 
a star of every one. ¢ 1860 — fam, Ep. to Friend Poems 
4197/1 Old sorrows crystalled into pearls. F 

rystallic (kristelik),a. [f. Gr. spvorada-os 
+-1¢.] Pertaining to crystals or their formation. 

18.. AsHaurNeR is cited by Century Dict. 

Crystalliferous (-if€ros), a. [f. L. cxysfall- 
um: see -FEROUS. In mod.F. cristallifere.] 
Containing or yielding crystals. 

1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
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Crystalliform (kristeliffim), a. [f. a5 prec: 
see -ForM.] Having a erystallinc form. 

1796 Kirwan Alex. I. 447 These Spee masses. 
1830 Linotey Nat. Syst Bot. 34 Vegetable crystals bounded 
by right lines, collected into a crystalliform body. 

Crystalligerous (-i-dzéras), a. [f. as prec. 
preteen Bearing a crystal or crystals, 

1885 I. R. Lanxester in Excyct. Brit. X1X. 852 In those 
individuals which produce crystalligerous swarm-spores, 
cach spore encloses a small crystal. 

Crystallin (kristalin). Chem. [f. as prec. 
+-1N.] An albuminoid substance contained in the 
crystalline lens of the eye. 

1847-9 Topo Cycl. Anat. IV. 169/1 There is another 
modification of protein. called both géobudin and crystallin, 
1863-72 Watts Dict. C: hem., Crystattin or globulin, 

Crystalline (krisstalin, -loin), a. and 54. [a. 
F. ervtstallin, in 15th c, eréstaliz, and its prototype 
L. erystallin-us, a, Gr. kpuoraddw-os of crystal, f. 
kpvaraadaos crystal. The pronunciation (krist‘lin), 
after Latin, is used by Milton, Gray, Shelley, and 
Palgrave.] A. ad. 

1. Consisting of or made of crystal; of the nature 
of crystal; =CrysTALa, 1. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxvin. x, The cristallyne 
wyndowes of great bryghtues. 1553 KpEN Treat. Newe 
dnd, (Arb.) 37 Cristallyne cuppes, and suche other iewelles. 
621-51 Burton Anat, Afel.1.ii.1. ii, Besides those other 
heavens, whether they bee christalline or watery. 1660 
Boyte New Exp. Phys.- Mech. ix.go Small Receivers blown 
of Crystalline Glass. 1799 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. U1. Wy 
37 Broad crystalline mirrors. 

2, Clear and transparent like erystal, 

c1440 Lyne. Secrees 425 Wellys of philosophye, With 
Crystallyn sprynges. a 1529 SKELTON Pocus, Agst. Gare 
nesche 99, L yave hym drynk .. Of Eliconys waters crystal- 
lyne, 1607 Watxincton Oft. Glass 1 ‘The Sepias inkie 
humor does make turbulent the cristallinest fonntaine. 167% 
Mitton Samson 541 Nor did the dancing ruby Sparkling, 
out-poured .. Allure thee from the cool crystalline stream. 
1742 Youne Nt. 7%, vii. 555 A crystalline transparency pre- 
vails, 1821 SHutiey //ed/as 698 Built below the tide of war, 
Based on the crystalline sea. “ 1871 Patcrave Lyr. Poems 
13 Queen of the crystalline lake. 


° HES: 

1605 Bacon Adz, Learn. u. xvii. 65 Rules .. howe Chrys- 
tallyne they may bee made at the first. 1670 Eacuarp Cont. 
Clergy Pref. 4 An incorruptible and pure crystalline church. 
1857-8 Sears Athax, xi.o1 A sermon .. in which his crys- 
talline style is even more than usually radiant with momen- 
tous truths. 

3. Of the nature of a crystal ; having a structure 
which is the result of erystallization, 

1612 WoopALL Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 217 Sal Nitri is 
the Chrystalline salt purified from grosse Salt-peeter. 1665 
Hooke Aficrogr, 82 A multitude of little Crystalline or Ada- 
mantine bodies. 1799 Kirwan Geol, Ess.136 The crystal- 
line grains are scarcely discernible. 186g Roscon Liem. 
Chem, 191 Many naturally occuring minerals exhibit very 
perfect crystalline forms. : 

b. Of rocks: Composed of crystals or crystalline 


particles; opposed to amorphous, 

1833 Lyett Princ. Geol. III. 334 A more compact and 
fe gies texture, which will be considered when we speak 
of the strata termed ‘primary’, 1851 Ruskin Stones Ve, 
(1874) I. viii. 81 The natural crystalline rocks, : 

4. Of or pertaining to crystals and their for- 
mation, 

@1866 Wuewe t (0.), Snow being apparently frozen .. 
vapour, aggregated by a confused action of crystalline laws. 
1871 TyNoate ‘rag, Sc. (1879) U1. iv. 5x The marvels of 
crystalline force. , 

5. Crystalline heaven (sphere, circle): in the 
Ptolemaic astronomical system, a sphcre (later two 
spheres) supposed to exist between the primum 
mobile and the firmament, by means of which the 
precession of the equinox and the motion of libra- 
tion were accountcd for. 

1340 Hampo.e Pr. Conse. 7574 Ane other [heven] es, pat 
clerkes calles cristallyne, pat next oboven be sterned hevei 
es, 1481 Caxton Myrv. in, xxii, 184 Aboue this .. ther is 
another heuene .. lyke as it were of the colour of whyte 
crystall .. And is called the heuen crystalyn. 1549 ComAd. 
Scot. vi. 48 ‘The nynte spere, callit the hauyn cristellyne. 
1600 FairFAx Tasso 1x. 1x. 171 ‘The mouer first and circle 
Christalline, The firmament, where fixed stars all shine. 
1667 Mirton P. L. 1. 482 They..pass the fixt, And that 
Crystalline Sphear whose ballance weighs ‘The ‘Vrepidation 
talkt, and that first mov'd. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 
27 Above the starry sphere were imagined to be the two 
crystalline spheres, 1847 Lv. Lixosay Cér. Art I. p. xxxii, 
The crystalline, or ninth heaven, of pure ether. 

6. Crystalline lens (formerly Azmour): a trans- 
parent body enclosed in a membranous capsule, 
situated immedidtcly behind the iris of the eye; 
it is the principal agent by which rays of light are 
brought to a focus on the retina, and it plays an 
important part in the action of accommodation. 
Crystalline cones: the end organs of the apparatus 
of vision in the Arthropoda. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P.R.v.v. (1495) 109 The humour 
albugines in the cyen is more moyst thenne the humour 
cristallin. 1841 R. Coptano Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., In 
the myddes of the eye is. humour crystallyn, by cause it is 
of colour of Crystall. 1615 Crooxe Body of Manz 33 ‘The 
cristalline and glassy humors of the eye. 1794 G. Apams 
Nat. §& Exp. Phitos. V1. xvii. 265 The seat of this disorder 
[cataract] ts in the crystalline lens. 1836-39 Topp Cyed, 
Anat, \1.172/x Within this hollow sphere. .is fixed a double 
convex lens, called the crystalline lens or crystalline humour, 
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7. Crystalline siyle or stylet: a trausparent rod- | 
like body contained in a sac embedded in the liver 
of some lamellibranchiate molluscs. 

1864 W. Hovcurton in Jufell. Obsert, No. 32. 70 This 
hody, called the crystalline style. 1866 Tare Arif. Wollusks 
ii. 14 ‘The stomach contains a jelly-like body termed the 
crystalline style. 4 

B. sb. [elliptieal uses of the adj.] 

1. The crystalline heaven: sce A. 5. arch. 

1413 Lypa. Pilger. Sowle v.i. (1859) 71 ‘The entre, that is 
the Crystallyn, tbat yett is not oncrpassed. 2634 FLABinGToN 
Castara (Arb.) 19 Ina bright orbe beyoud the Christalline. 
1663 CowLry Pindar. Odes, Festasie ix, ‘he Transparent 
Rocks o' th’ Heav'nly Chrystalline. 1840 Mes. Brownixc 
Drama of Exile (1850) |. 6 What if | stand up And strike 
es brow against the crystalline Roofing the creatures, 

» The crystalline lens or humour: sée A. 6. 

[1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 142 The second and chiefe prin. 
cipail instrument of the sight is called cristalline} 1657 W. 
Raxp tr. Gassendi’s Life of Peiresc w. 97 The Image which 
was inverted in the Retina was .. received by the Crystal- 
line in its right posture, 1682 Sir ‘I’. Browne Chr Alor. 
too Behold thy self by inward opticks and the crystalline of 
thy soul. 1793 Youne in PAM Frans. LX XXII. 174 In 
the ox’s eye, the diameter of the crystalline is goo thou- 
sandths ofaninch. 1868 J. Duncan sect Wordd Introd. 3 
These cones, .play the part of the crystalline, or lens, in the 
eyes of animals. a 

+3. A venercal disease charaetcrized by an out- 
break of elear pustules ; cf Crystan 56.8, Obs. 

1674 Butter dZud. to Sidrophel 51 Recovering Shankers, 
Chrystallines, And Nodes and otches in their Rindes. 

4. A crystal; a crystalline rock. 

1856 Mrs. Brownine Sout, Work, All thy tears.. Like 
pure crystallines, — Soun. from Portuguese xv, On me 
thou lookest with no doubting care, As ona bee shut ina 
erystalline. 

+5. Chem. An obsolete name for ANILINE, called 
by its discoverer Unverdorben in 1826, exysta/lina. 

1838 1. Tuomson Chen. Org. Bodies 294 Of crystallina. 

Crystallinity (kristaliniti). [f pree.+-1ry.] 
Crystalline quality or character. 

1881 C. R.A. Wricut in Avcred, Brit, XII. 355 ‘Whe ten- 
dency to crystallinity observable in large masses of cast 
metal, 

Crystallite (kri-staloit)., //. 
orada-os CRYSTAL + -ITE.] 

+1. A name applied to the somewhat erystallinc 
form and structure taken by igneous rocks, lavas, 


etc. upon fasion and slow cooling, 

180g Sirk J. Hate in Trans. Soc. Edin. V. 43 (Whinstone 
and Lava’. 1807 ‘IT, Tuomsox Chem. (cd. 3) 11, 486 Sir 
James Hall..has given the whin in this last state the name 
of crystallite, a term suggested by Dr. [lope. .‘he rock on 
which Edinburgh Castle is built fuses at the temperature 
of 48° Wedgewood. By rapid cooling it is converted into a 
glass which melts at 22°; by slow cooling into a crystallite 
which melts at 35°. /4é/, 488 In the crystallite, the com- 
ponent parts having had time to combine according to their 
affinities. 1852 ‘I'it. Ross tr. d/amboldt’s Trav. 1. 101 The 
fibrous plates of the crystalites of our glass-houses. 

2. A term proposed by Voyclsang for aggrega- 
tions, in various forms, of the globnlites seen in 
thin sections of rock under the microscope; by 


some identified with MicrouirH. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cofta’s Rocks Class. 67 Many rocks.. 
more or less filled with very minute erysials, or so-called 
crystallites. 1881 J. W. Jupp Volcanoes ili. 53 ‘Those minute 

articles of definite form, which the microscope has revealed 
in the midst of the glassy portions of lava, have received the 
name of microliths, or crystallites. 

3. poetically, =CRYSTAL sb. 2. 

1838 S. Bettamy Befrayal 150 Write Upon her walls of 
crystallite Salvation ! 

Crystallizable (kristilai:zab’l), a. [f. Cry- 
STALLIZE + -ABLE; cf. F. crtstallisable.] Capable 
of being formed into or of forming crystals. 

1781 J.T. Ditton Vvav. Spain 235 Alum isacrystallizable 
salt. 1839 Topp he Axat. Il. 405/2 A peculiarly cry- 
stallisable compound, 1869 Roscox dem. Chem. 149 All cry- 
stallizable substances (called crystalloids) can pass in solution 
through the parchment paper. 

Hence Crystallizabi‘lity. 

1854 J. Perrira Lect. Potar Light (ed. 2) 276 When..sub- 
jected to heat..it loses its crystallizability. 1875 Ure Dect. 
Aris I, 125 The ready crystallisability of alum. 

Crystallization (krisstaleiz2'-fon). [n._ of 
action f. CRYSTALLIZE v. So F. cristallisation.] 

1. The action of forming crystals, or of assuming 
a crystalline structure, a process which takes placc 
in many substances while cooling from a state of 


fusion or solution. 

Water of crystallization: the water held by certain salts 
as an essential part of their crystalline strncture, which 
structure is destroyed when the water is lost by evaporation 
or driven off by heat. < F 

1665 Hooke Jficrogr.87 In the Solution and Crystalliza- 
tion of Salts, 1707 Curios, in Husb. §& Gard.136 Salts. .dis- 
solv’d in Water. .separate theniselves by Cristalization. 1791 
Ilamivton tr. Lerthollet’s Dyeing 1.1, 101.1. 214 It effloresces, 
that is, it parts with its water of crystallization in the air, 
and assumes the appearance of flour, 1878 Huxtey Physiog7. 
222 The tree-like form which some bodies assume in the act 
of crystallisation. 

in 

1862 Heirs Organiz. Daily Life 32 All systems tend to 
a certain kind of crystallization. 1875 Hanerton /ufedd. 
Life vii. ii. (1876) 234 The final fixing, and crystallization of 
her intellect. y 

2. concr. A crystallized formation or body. 


[f. Gr. xpv- 


CRYSTALLO.-. 


1695 Woopwarn Vat. Mist, Earth w.1723) 213 All other 
natural netallick and nrineral Crystallizations. 1776 1. Krin 
in PAH. Trans. XAV. 102 (title) On the Crystallizations 
observed in Glass. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria 111, 93 Salt 
springs. .forming beautiful crystallizations. 

Sig. 1884 Harper's Alag. June 56)1 The laws of a nation 
are the crystallizations of its historical experiences. 

Crystallize (kristiloiz), vw [f. Crysran + 
“WWE: ef. mod. cristaltiser (1680 in Hatafeld,.] 

+1. évans. To eonvert into crystal or ice; ‘to 
make crystal. Ods. 

1598 Svivester a Bartas ui Mandy Crafts 185 When 
the Winter's keener breath began ‘I'o crystallize the Baltike 
Ocean, ‘To glaze the Lakes, 1643 Sin ‘I’. Brown elle. 
Med. 1. 3 50 Some of our Chymicks facetiously affirm, that 
at the last fire all shall be crystallized and ‘reverberated 
into glasse. 1798 5. Rocurs LA. to Fricud Note, Wild 
Winter ministers his dread controul To cool and crystallize 
the nectared bow, 7 

2. ‘I'o cause to assume a crystalline form or struc- 
ture, to form into crystals. 

1664 PAE. Trans, 1. 29 By dissolving them..and Crystal- 
lizing them, 1665 Hooke A/icrogr. 82 As Alum, Peter, &c. 
are crystallized ont of a cooling liqnor, in which, by boyling 
they have been dissolv'd. 1756 C. Lucas Liss. Haters 1.69 
All salts that are capable of being crystallised are distin- 
guishable by the figures of their crystals. 1 Pace Ade. 
Text Bk, Geol. ii. 47 Limestone crystallised by the heat of 
sy perincumbent lava. 5 

- fig. To give a definite or eoncrete and per- 
manent form or shape to something of an nnde- 
fined, vague, or floating character). 

1663 Cowtny Pindar. Odes, Muse iv, This shining Piece 
of Ice Which melts so soon away..'Thy Verse does solidate 
and Crystallize, 1841 Myurs Cath. 7h. wi § 41.157 Cry- 
stalising into permanent shapes the floating clouds of metn- 
phor. | 1875 Poste Gaius 1v. Comm. (ed, 2) 485 ‘The forms 
of Action. -as crystallized in the law or in the edict, 

4. intr. To form (itsclf) into crystals, become 
crystalline in strneture. Crystadlice oud : to separate 
in the form of crystals from a solution. 

1641 Frexcu Déséedd. iii. 1651) 73 Let it stand two or three 
dayes. .to crystallize. 1646 Sir ‘T. Brown / send. ZA. ui. 
50 Aqua fortis .. exhaled and placed in cold conservatories, 
will crystallise and shoot into white and glacious bodyes. 
tee Quisxcy Compl. Disp, 4 Salts will not chrystallize, till 
the Water in which they are dissolv'd is near or qnite cold. 
1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Se. Chem. 379 As the solu- 
tion cools the acid crystallizes out. 1878 Gurxey Crystadlogr. 
7 Each substance will erystallise in its characteristic form. 

5. fig. To assume a definite or concrete form. 

1816 Cotrripcn Lay Sern, 318 ‘lo make them crystallize 
into a semblance of growili, 1880 MeCartuy Oxo Fintes 
II}. xxxvi. reg This vague impression crystallised intu 
aconviction, — ne: 

Crystallized (kri-stilaizd), pf/. a. [f. pree.] 

til. Made into crystal, made transparent like 
erystal. Ods. 

1600 ‘lourxnur Trausf. Metam. Ixxxiv, The cristallized 
fount, That streames along the valley of Artes’ mount. 

2. Formed into crystals, existing in a definite 
erystalline form. Also fg. 

1667 Phil. Trans. 11. 468 ‘Vhat kind of Vitriol, .is affirmed 
to be found chrystallized in ‘l'yansylvania. 1800 tr. La. 
grange’s Chem, 11. 339 Crystallized verdigrise or acetite of 
copper. 1871 C. Davirs dlefr, Syst. 1.47 Before the mind 
can grasp, as a crystallized idea, the fractional unit one- 
tenth. 

Crystallizer (kri-stalaizo1). [f. as prec. + 
‘ER 1,] One who or that which erystallizes; sec. 
an apparatus for crystallizing. 

1600 Tourneur Trans Metam, Ded, Thou Christalizer 
of their Castalic. 1870 Dasenr Ana. Event{ud Life 1. 22 
Boilers, condensers, pumps, and crystallizers. 

Crystallizing (kristalaizin), vd/. sé. [f. as 
prec. +-1NG1.] The action of the verb CrystaL- 
uizeE. Also atirid., as crystallizing waler. 

1670 W. Simrson /ydrod. Ess. 68 [It] contributes much 
towards the chrystallizing of fresh alom. in PAE. 
Trans. URXXIV. 423 It discovers no crystallizing water. 
1819 G. SAMOUELLE Lintomol, Compend. 337 Circumstances 
affecting the crystallizing process. 

Cry’stallizing, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG *.] 
That crystallizes (¢rans. and zér.). 

1665 Hooxe Microgr. 86 Dissolutions and Coagulations 
of several crystallizing Salts. 1860 Tyxpatt Glac. 1, xxiv. 
353 To be suspended in the middle of the crystallizing solu- 
tion. 1883 i. Drummonp Vat. Law in Spir. Ww, (ed. 8) 
p. ix, The same crystallising touch is needed in Religion. 

Crystallo-, combining form of Gr. xpbaradaos 
erystal, used in derivatives and compounds: Cry:- 
stallo-ceramic a., pertaining to a method of in- 
crusting a medallion of clay with glass. Crysta‘l- 
loclast #ovice-zwd. [ct. zconoclast], one who breaks 
crystals, Cry‘stallo-engra’ving, a method of 
making intaglio designs upon glass by means of 
casting. Cry‘stallo-gra‘nular a., composed of 
minute crystalline grains. Cry‘stallo-magne tio 
@., pertaining to the magnetic properties of crystals 
and crystallized bodies, as shown by a kind of 
polarity directly related to the crystalline axes of 
minerals, Crysta‘llotype, 2 photographic picture 
on glass; also adérid. 

1870 Eng. Mech. 7 Jan. 409/2 Another kind of ornamental 
manufacture is what Is termed the crystallo-ceramie, or glass 
incrustation. 1837 WHewewt //ist. Juduct. Se. U1. xv. ii. 
205 Innovators in crystallography, who may properly be 
called crystalloclasts. 1873 Warts Howes’ Chent. 446 The 
sodium salt is crystallo-granular, 1883 Heppte in ae 
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CRYSTALLOGENESIS. 


Brit, XV1. 377 Crystallomagnetic action. 1853 in Proc. 
Amer, Phil. Soc. V. 312 Mr. Justice offered for inspection 
«oa © Crystallotype’ of the Moon. 

Crystallod: see Op. 

Crystallogenesis. [f Crvstatio- + Gr. 
yéveots birth, origination.] The origination or 
natural formation of crystals (as a department of 
scientific investigation). So Crystalloge nie a, 
[see -GEN, -GENIC], crystal-forming, producing cry- 
stallization. Crystalloge‘nioal a., relating to the 
formation of crystals. Crystallo-geny (-o-dzini’, 
the production or formation of crystals (scientifically 
considered). 

1879 Rutey Stud, Rocks x. 161 A key lo the important 
subject of crystallogenesis, 1837 Dana fi. (1844) 71 What 
is this crystallogenic attraction ? Mone Crystallogeny or 
the formation of crystals may be treated under two heads. 
1881 Valure XXI11. 398 Between these two kinds of cry- 
stallogenic action there are many gradations. 


Crystallographer (kristilggrifa:). [f. Cry- 


STALLUGRAPUY : see -GRAPHER.] One who studies | 


crystallography. 

1804 PAIL Trans, XCVV. 63 A mineralogist and crystallo- 
prunes. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 8[A crystal] is bounded 

y flat surfaces. .called by crystallographers its faces. 

Crystallographic kristalogrefik), a. [f. 
as prec.: see -GRaPlic.] 

1. Of or pertaining to crystallography. 

1804 Adin. Kev. WL. 497 The important consequences of 
Haiy'’s crystallographic discoveries. 1868 Dana A/in. 
Introd. 26 The crystallographic symbols used in this work 
are essentially those of Naumann. Pore 

2. Of or belonging to crystals ‘as scientifically 
studied) ; =CRYSTALLIC. 

1857 Worwite fist. faduct. Sc. M1. 329 ‘Vhe erystallo- 

raphic axis. 1869 Putcrivs b esac. x, 290 The three minerals 
have nearly the same crystallographic angles. 

So Crystallogra’phical a., dealing with cry- 
stallography; = prec. 
adéz.,in relation to crystallography. +Crystallo-- 
graphist = CRYSTALLOGRAPHER. 

or Cuesnvix in PA. Trans. XC 195 The erystalto- 
graphical arrangemenl, adopted in the preceding Paper. 
1806 Adin, Kev. VALI. 78 Eacellent crystallographical 
papers, 1831 Driwsttrr Optics 
found this both crystallographical 


-.and optically. | 38 


Dacpeny flow. Th, ait. ed. 2)417 Two minerals chemically — 


the sane, although crystallogmphically different. 1796 
Karwan Jin. 1. 446 The laie excellent crystallographist, 
Mr. Romé de Lisle. . , 

Crystallography kristalygrif). [ad. mod. 
L. crystallographia, £, Gr. xpataddos CRYSTAL + 
-yeapia writing, description ; sec -GRAPHY. 

Used in Latin by M. A. Cappeller rod romus Crystallo- 
graphiz, Lucerne 1723, in French by Rome de Lisle, Essa 
de Cristallographie, 1772.) 

That branch of physical science which treats of 
the structure of crystals (CryxTaL 9), and their 
systematic classification ; a treatise on this subject. 

1802 Bournos in P/il, Trans. XCH. 239 Crystallography 
also offers some difficulties with respect to this stone. 1861 
W. Pots in Macnt. Mag. IL. 186/1 Dr. Wollaston, cele. 
hee as almost the originator of the science of crystallo- 
graphy. 

+ Cryete Very. Obs. rare. [app. f. Gr. xpt- 

orad(Aos) crystal + -Aopa, after mineralogy: cf. 
CRYSTALLOLOGY.] = prec. Ilence ‘f Crystallo- 
gist = CRYSTALLOGRAPHER, 
_ 1811 Prxxerton Petra, 11,60 'The important and interest- 
ing study of Crystallography, or Chrystallogy. /éfd. II. 
Introd. 5 The ingenious cryslallogist Romd de Lisle. 1856 
Kane Arct, Fafl. Il. xtv. 152, 1 have named il Cape 
Forbes, afier the eminent crystallogist. 

Crystalloid (kristiloid), @. and sé. [f. Gr. 
xpharadd-os crystal + -O1D.] 

A. adj. Crystal-like, of crystalline form or char- 
acter, esf. as contrasted with CoLLoip (a, 2). 

1862 H. Srencer First Princ. tt. xiii, § 103 Organic matler 
has the peculiarity that its molecules are aggregated into 
the colloid and not inlo Ihe crystalloid arrangement. 1878 
Gurney C: Be he 29 In crystalloid forms occurring in 
epee < tnear dimensions are subject to no known law. 

SO. 

1. A crystalloid or crystalline body or substance, 
as distinct from a CoLLomp (sd, 2). 

Crystalloids have, in solution, the power (which colloids 
have not) of passing easily through membranes. 

1861 ‘I. Granam in Phil, Trans. (1862) 183 Opposed to Ihe 
colloidal is the crystalline condition. Substances affecting 
the latter form will be classed as crystalloids, 1878 T’. 
Brvant Pract. Surg. 1.10 As freely as a colloid is pene- 
trated by a crystallotd. 

2. A protoplasmic body resembling a crystal in 
form, ocenrring in certain vegetable cells. 

1875 Bexnetr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. so The lerm Crystal- 
lotds [was] proposed by Nageli..Cryslalloids containing 
colouring matters are found in the petals and fruits. 

Crystalloi‘dal, z. [f-prec.+-au.] Of per- 
taining to, or of the natnre of a crystalloid. 

1861 ‘I’, Grauam in PAil. Trans. 184 ‘The colloidal is, in 
fact, a dynamical stale of malter, Ihe cryslalloidal being tbe 
statical condition. 1876 BartHotow Afat. Ae. (1879) 414 

The active substance, being crystalloidal, diffuses into the 
blood with facility, 

Crystallology (kristélglédzi). [mod. f Gr. 
kporaAdos crystal + -Aoyia: sce -LOGY. In mod. 
¥, cristallologie (Littré).] The scientific study of 


Crystallogra‘phically | 


caixe § 147. 247, T have | 
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crystals and crystallization: including crystallo- 
graphy and crystallogeny. 

@ 1864 Wenster cites Dana. 

Crystallomancy (kristaloma:nsi). [f as 
prec. +-MANCY.] Divination by means of a crystal. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage iv. v. 310 Crystallomancie, in 
Crystall. 1652 Gaute A/agastrom. 165. 1855 SMEDLEY 
Occult Sci. 322 Cryslallomancy may understood to 


include every variety of divination by means of transparent 
bodies. 


Crystallometry kristalg métri). 
+ +METRY.] 
stals, as a department of crystallography. 

1837 Wuewect Hist, Anduct. Sc. LL. xv. ti. 203 Crystal- 


lometry was clearly recognised as an authorized test of the 
difference of substances which nearly resemble each other. 


+Cry'stallurgy. Os. [Cf. welallurzy.] = 
CRYSTALLIZATION. 

1823 in Cxasp [whence in later Dicts.]. 

Crystally (kristali), adv. [f. Crystan a. + 
-LY 2.) After the manner of crystal or crystals. 

1859 Chand, Jruf. X1. 96 Crystally clear is the voice. 


[f. as prec. 


1860 All Vear Kound No. 42. 364 Mastic resembles gum | 


Arabic; it is crystally cracked. 

Cry'stalworts. Sof. A name given by 
Lindley to the Avfccfacew, a natural order of liver- 
worts, fonnd in warm and temperate regions. 

Cryst,e, etc.: see CiRIsT, ete. 

Crystoleum (kristdwl/,im). [f Crvst(an + 
L, ofeum oil.] The name given to a process, in 
vogue about 1883, for transferring oil paintings or 
photographs to glass. 

1883 L'fool Daily Post 28 June, Specimens of crystoleum 
painling. 1884 Girl's Oren Paper Jan, 190/1 To how great 


an ealent crystoleum has been practised, a glance at shop | 


windows and a visit to exhibitions will testify. 

Ctenidial t/nididl', a. 2o0/. 
Of or pertaining to a ctenidinm. 

1888 Rottestox & Jackson Aas. Life 130 The original 
(.tenidial) asis of the gill. 

|| Ctenidium (tinididm’. Zoo/, [mod.L., a. 
Gr. xrevidioy, dim. of xrev-(ereis accomb.) Lach 
of the respiratory orgaus or gills of .I/o//usca, con- 
sisting of an axis with a series of processes on each 
side like the teeth of a comb. 

1883 Ray Lanxester in Aacyel. Brit. XVI, 636.1 (Afol- 
dusea) These are the ctenidia or gill-combs, Usually. .the 
pe ihe part of gills, but since in many Molluscs (Lamellt- 
branchs) their function ts not niainly respiratory. .it is well 
.. to give them a nou-physiological name such as that here 
proposed, 1888 Rottestox & Jackson Anim, Life 450 lu 
the majority of Gastropoda the primitive left: ctenidium is 
aborted, 


Cteno-, combining form of Greek «reis, xrevd-s 
a comb, used in the formation of the scientific 
words below, also of others of less importance, as 
Ctenobranch, a ctenobranchiate animal; Cteno- 
bran‘ehia, -branehia‘ta, a family of Mollusca, 
also called Lectinibranchiata; Ctenobra'nehiate 
a., having pectinate gills, Ctenodont a., having 
ctenoid teeth. 

1872 Nicuoison Palront. 327 Dentition ctenodont. 

Ctenocyst (tinosist). Zool, [f. Gr. «revo- sce 
above, here taken as short for cfenophora + xboris 
bladder, Crst.] The vesicle, containing clear 
finid and otoliths, which constitntes the organ of 
sense (probably of hearing) in the Cfesophora. 

1861 J. R. Greenn Alan, Anim. Kingd., Carlent. 145 The 


‘apical canals’ ..ruu directly downwards and outwards on 
either side of the ctenovyst. 1882 in Syed. Soc. Ler, 


Ctenoid (tinold), a. Zool. [ad. Gr. xrevoeins 
comb-shaped : sec -o1p.] 

1. Resembling a comb; having marginal pro- 
jections like the teeth of a comb; pectinate; ap- 
plied to the scales and teeth of certain fishes. 

187a Nicirotson Padront, 77 Ctenotd scales .. consisting 


of thin horny plates, but having their posterior margins 
fringed with spines, or cut into comb-like projections. 

2. Belonging to the Ctenoide?, an order of fishes 
in Agassiz’s classification, containing those with 
ctenoid scales, Also as sé. A ctenoid fish. (Now 
disused.) 

1847 AnsteD Anc, World x, 246 Two orders of Fishes .. 
the Ctenoids and Cycloids. 1851 RtCHARpson Geol, viti. 28: 
Fonr fifths of the fishes now living belong Io the cycloid aa 
ctenoid orders. 

Ilence Ctenoi-dean a, and sb. = CTENOID 2. 

1837 W. Bucktann Geol. 1. 270 The Ctenoidians have 
their scales jagged or pectinated, like Ihe teeth of a contb, 

{| Ctenophora (tng fSra), 5. p/. Zool. [mod. 
L., neuter pl. (sc. animalia) of ctesophorus, a. Gr. 
type *«revopopos, f. «revo- comb + -popos bearing.) 
A division of animals, formerly considered as 
an order of Acalepha, and now made a class of the 
CQ:LENTERATA. 

The presen! view is Ihal they are highly specialized deri- 
vatives of the //ydromeduse. ‘They are marine animals of 
pellucid gelatinous substance and more or less spheroidal 
shape, swimming frecly in the sca by means of peculiar 
friuged or ciliated locomolive organs (cfenephores), and 
having a localized sense-organ (cfenocyst). Among the best 
known genera are Berve and Cydippe. 

1855 Gosse Marine Zool, 41. 1878 Bri. Gegenbaner's 
Comp, clnat, 100, j 


The measuring of the angles of cry- | 


[f next +-aL.J | 


1888 Rottestox & Jackson Anim. Life | 


CUB. 


721 The Ctenophora are transparent, pelagic, and are widely 
distributed. 


lence Cteno‘phoral a., of or pertaining to the 
Ctenophora, or to their characteristic locomotive 
organs, or parts in connexion with them. Cteno-- 
phoran a., of or belonging to the class Ctenophora; 
sé, a member of this class. Cte*nophore (trnofoes', 
1. each of the eight meridionally arranged bands 
or rows of plates, bearing fringes like the teeth of 
a comb, which constitute the locomotive organs 
of the Ctenophora ; 2. a member of the Ctenophora, 
a Ctenophoran. Ctenopho-rie, Cteno’‘phorous a, 
= CTENOPHORAL, 

1861 J. R. Greene Alaa, Anin, Ningd., Celent, 169 Along 
the opposite sides of each ctenophoral canal. 1888 Rotves- 
Ton & Jackson Anim, Life 721 All movement [in Cteno- 
phora] is carried out by the clenophoral plates. 1877 Huxtey 
Anat, Invert. itt 173 The essential peculiarities of a Creno- 
phoran, 1888 Rottestos & Jackson Asim. Life 578 note, 
The Ctenophoran characters of certain Polyclad 7urdellaria. 
1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ctenophore. 1884 tr. Claus’ Zool. 1.211 
The Ctenophor type has fundamentally the form of a sphere. 
1889 A thenzum 27 July 133/2 No figures are given of alcy- 
onarians, ctenophores, {or of }any echinoderm save the star- 
fish. 1883 Century Mag. Sept. 734/1 Observations on the 
ctenophorte jelly-fishes. 

Cu, obs. f. Cow 56.1, Cur. 

Cub (kob), 54.) Also 6-7 eubb(e. [Origin un- 
known. 

It has been compared with a rare Old Irish word cai dog, 
but no historical connexion has been traced.] 

1. orig. A young fox. 

1530 Pacsor. arf Cubbe, a youg foxe. 15952 Hvutoet, 
Cu or yonge flose, vulprcnia, 1575 ‘Tersery. Menertc 
181 When you have taken the old foxes or badgerdes, and 
that there is nothing left in the earth bul the yong cubbes. 
1648 ffunting ef Fox 13 His skin..when he is a young 
Cubbe is nsually of a darker colour. 1880 Times 2 Nov. 4/6 
No cub is he, hut a full-brushed, high conditioned, dog-fox. 

2. By extension: The young of the bear and of 
other wild beasts ; also of the whale. 

For the young of the bear, lion, etc. the earlier word was 
wwhelp, a> in all versions of the bible from Wyclif to 1611. 

1996 Suaxs. Merch. 1. i. 29 Plucke the yong sucking 
Cubs from the she Beare. 1683 Burnet tr. Afore's Utopia 
(1684) 13 ‘The old Crow loves his Young, and the Ape his 
Cubs. ‘@ 1687 Watcer (J.), ‘Two mighty whales .. One as 
a mountain vast, and with her came A cub. 174 Gotps™. 
Nat, Hist, (1776) UL. 334 The lion, or tyger, have seldom 
above two cubs ata litter. 1823 ScoRESsBY Yen. 148 The 
sttallest animals [whales] of the species, mere cuhs or 
"suckers’, 1829 Scort Anne ofG. ii, With the fury of a bear 
which had been robbed of her cubs. 

b. trans/f. 

1769 Gray Jrud. in Lakes Wks. 1834 1. 253 Passed by the 
side of Skiddaw, and its cub called ee ' 

3. fig. An undeveloped, uncouth, unpolished 
youth. 

Compared to the young of the bear, which was fabled to be 
born in a shapeless condition, and afterwards licked into 
shape hy the mother. 

1 Suaxs. Zwel, N. v. i. 167 O thou dissembling Cub: 
what wilt thou be When time halh sow’d a grizzle on thy 
case? 1687 Concreve Old Back. ww. viil, A country squire, 
with the equipage ofa wife and Iwo daughters .. But, oh 
gad ] two such unlicked cubs 1 1723 Steere Conse. Lovers 
1.1, Like a bashful, great, awkward cub as you were, 1855 
Tnackrray Netecomes 1, 64 He thinks it necessary to 
civil to the young cub, 188 Hunter & Wayte Jy 
Ducats tv. 62, 1 know Ihe young cubs you ‘Il have to teach. 

+4. A name formerly given at St. Thomas's 
Nospital, London, to the strgeon’s assistant. (The 
name ‘ cresser’ was substituted in 1738.) 

1698 St. Thomas's Hosp, Rec. (MS.) 18 June, That no Sur- 

eons cubs or persons of that nature do keep their hatts on 
ee the Physicians or Surgeons of the house. 1702 /Aid. 
12 Feb., Orders for Cubbs. ‘That no Surgeon have nore 
than three al one lime. 

5. Comb., as cub-fox, + cub-drawn a., drawn 
(or ?sncked dry) by its cubs; ewb-hunting, hunt- 
ing young foxes at the beginning of the season ; 
also cub-hunt sé, and v. 

1605 Suaks, Lear tu. i, t2 This nighl, wherein the cub- 
drawn bear wouldcouch, 1684 ‘I’. Gopparp Plato's Demon 
237 A little Cubb Fox. 18 Frovoe //ist. Lug. WI. 121 
Entertaining a party of friends for cub-hunting. 1870 
DBraing Encyel. Rural Sports 489 It is not common to cub 
hunt in the country intended for the winler practice. /éid. 
A September cub hunt. 


Cub (kb), 54.2 Chiefly dial. Also 6-7 cubb(e. 
{Of uncertain history, but to be compared with 
some LG. words: Ekr. diibhing, hiibben in same 
sense as this word, 1.G. dvidbueg, diibje a shed or 
lean-to for cattle, El'r. Abbe, &ib, Du. Aub, weir- 
basket or weel for ftsh (cf. Dornkaat Koolmann, 
and Grimn, s.y. foden) + the latter is cognate with 
OE. cofa, Cove, but in sense closely agrees with 
this word.] 

a. A stall, pen, or shed for cattle; also, a coop 
or hutch, b. A crib for fodder; a chest, bin, or 
other receptacle. 

1546 Confut. N. Shaxton H vjb(T.), The anchors also, 
and charter-monks, vowed they not to die in theyr houses? 
And why are they not Iurned out of theyr cubbes, if vowes 
may not be broken? 1634 Aéthorp AIS. in Simpkinson 
Washingtons (1860) App. p. Ixvti, Mending posts and rayles 
aboul the deer house and the long ae 1644 Laup Acct, 

eidger- 


Chancellorship 132(T.) Vhe great r-book of the statutes 
is to be placed in archivis among the university charters, and 


CUB. 


not in any cub of the Hiorary. 1675 T. Tutty Let. Ba.vier 
9 You are pleasd..to put me..in the Cubb with divers 
tnean and contemptible Malefactonrs. 1789 W. MarsHaLe 
Gloucestershire I. 231 ane? have their fill of hay given 
them .. in cribs—provincially ‘cuhs’—of different forms 
and descriptions. 18.. Lanpor (W.), I would rather have 
such..in cub or kennel than in my. closet or at my table. 
1870 Lug. Aleck. 21 Jan. 447/3 In this hearth are two aper- 
tures leading into the ‘Cubs’. .which are used for receiving 
the ore, when ready to be drawn ont. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropshire Word.th., Cub, {x\a chest used in stables to hold 
corn for the horses. (2) a boarded partition in a granary 
to store corm. .(4) a pen for poultry or rabbits, 

Cub (kob), v. [f. Cus sb.) Ch whelp yb.] 

L. érans. and intr. To bring forth cubs. 

1755 in Jounson. 1843 Marrvar Al. Viole? xliv. 369 note, 
It (the puma] will seldom attack unless when cubbing. 1864 
Moral Statist, Glasgow 299 When the tigress cubs a lamb, 
when the vulture hreeds a tvs 

2. 7o cub it: to live as a cub. 

Cub (kvb), v.27 Obs. exc. dial. [f. Cus 54.7] 
traus. Yo confine as in a ‘cub’; to coop 1 

3621 Burton Anat. Aled, 1. it. w.v, What misery .-niust it 
needs bring to him..to be cubbed vp vpon a sudden. 1629 
Masse tr. Fouseca's Devout Contempl. 46 David's souldier» 
..- would faine haue set vpon Saul, when they had hin cub'd 
vp in the cane. 1693 Drypen Persius’ Sat. v, Cubb'd in 
a cabbin, on a mattrass laid. 1791 Gent. Mag. LXI. 1. 809 
It is the fashion... for all the English to he cubbed up in the 
Fauxbourg St. Germain. 1882 IV. Worcester Gloss., Cub, 
to confine in small space. Cudbed-uf, bent, crumpled. 

Cuba! (kiz-ba). [The name of a large island 
in the W. Indies, also called Havana.] A cigar 


made of tobaceo grown in Cuba. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxix, He..emilted a fragrant odour 
of full-flavoured Cubas. 

+Curba?, Ods. [7 L. cuba lie down.] ‘A game 
at cards call’d otherwise langh and lay down’ 
(Bailey (folio) 1730-6). 

Cubage (kivbédz). [f. Cunk sé. or v. + -AGE. 
Cf. F. cxbage.] The determination of the cubic 
content of a solid; the cubic content thus de- 
termined. 

3840 T. A. Trottore Sua. in Brittany UL. 87 It has 
been calculated by the cubage of it to weigh 195,740 pounds. 
1885 Athenvum 12 Sept. 340/t The experiments with Dr. 
Ranke’s bronze skull, tending to settle the vexed question of 
the best_method of cubage. 

+Cubal (kivbil), a. Obs. rare [EL carhers 
CUBE +-AL.] =Cubic a, 

1657 Tomuixson Kenou's Disp. 132 Either equilaterally 
cnbal, or drawn out into an unequal angle. 
Cubangle (kizbeng’l). A/ath. [f£ Cuse + 
ANGLE.) The solid angle of a cube (or analogons 
solid) formed by three edges meeting at right angles 

to one another. ; 3889 in Cent. Dict. 

Cubanite (kizbanait). A/in. [f. cuban (so 
named in 1843) + -iTx.] A native sulphide of 
iron and copper, found first in Cnba. 

1868 Dana Adin, 65. 

Cubard, obs. form of CupBoarp. 

+Cuba‘tion!. Obs.—9 [ad. L. cubati‘on-em, 
n. of action f. cuddre to recline.] The action of 
lying down. 

1727 in Baiwey vol. I. Hence in Jonson, ete. 2 

Cubation® (kisvbzifan). rare. [n. of action 
from mod.L. ceddre to cube (used or assumed): 
see -ATION.] =CUBATURE. 

3727-53 CuamBers Cycl., Cubature or Cubation, of a solid. 
1887 Q. Kev. Apr. 441 He [Hobbes] had collected into one 
volume his quadrature of the circle, cubation of the sphere, 
and duplication of the cube. | 

Cubatory (kidbatari), a. and sd. rare—9. [a. 
L. type *cubatori-us, -um (cf. cubdtor one who 
teclines).] A. adj. Recumbent. 

= in Jonxson, Hence in mod. Dicts. 

. 56, A dormitory. 
1730-6 Batty, Cubatory, a donmiter or dormitory. 
ubature (ki7-batitis). [f. mod.L. *catdre to 
cube, after guadrature. Cf. F. cubature.) The 
determination of the ctibic content of a solid. 

3679 Cotttns in Rigaud Corr, Sef. Alen (1841) I. 142 In 
order to the quadrature of these figures and the cubature of 
their solids. 3816 Edin. Rev. XXVIL. 96 The cubature 
and complanation of solids. 1877 B. Witttamson Jutegral 
Cade. (ed. 2)ix. § 168 The cube. .is..the measure of all solids, 
as the square is the measure of all areas. Hence the find- 
ing the volume of a solid is called its cubature. 


Cubb¢e, obs. f. Con 56.1 (5 a), Cu. 
Cubbard, -erd, -ert, obs. ff. CurBoarp. 
+Cubbel. 0ds. rare-'. Something fastened 


to a beast as a clog. 

3225 Ancr. X. x40 And teide uor pui ane clot of heui 
eorde to hire, ase me ded ane cnbbel to be swine pet is to 
recchinde, & to ringinde abuten. 

Cubbing (kabin), v4/. 5d. [f. Cun s6.14-1NG1.] 
=CUB-HUNTING (see CUB 54.1 5). 

3882 Society 21 Oct. 18/s The young hot-blooded youth 
from Oxford. .does not care much for cubbing. 1890 Da‘ly 
News 3 Nov. 5/3 The dry autumn has been unfavourable to 
‘cubbing’, 

Cubbish (kabif), a [f Cus sb1 + -18.] 
Resembling a cub ; awkward, unconth, unpolished. 

3819 Scott Let. 3 Oct. in Lockhart, He was shy and 
enbbish, and would not [come]. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd, 
Afen I. iii, 338 The most awkward and cubbish..of the 
youths present. 
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Hence Cu’bbishly adv., Cubbishness. 

3828 Blackw. Mag. XX1V. 212 One would think a gentle- 
man might shake hands with a familiar friend without any 
symptoms of cubbishness. 1883 J. W. Suerer .f¢ //ome 
& fn India 85 He cubbishly returned it. 

Cubboard, -ord, obs. ff. Curnoarp. 

+Cu-bbridge head. Of. Naw. Also 
eubridge-, ecouperidge-, eopperidge-. Also 
CoBRIDGE-EAD, A partition or bulkhead across 
the forecastle and the half-deck of a ship. 

W62z R. Hawnins Moy. S. Sea (1847) 218 What with our 
cnbridge heads, one answering the other. .it was impossible 
to take us. 1627 Carr. Smite Seaman's Graur, iit [(Vhose 
bulkheads] which doth make close the fore-castle, and the 
halfe Decke, the Mariners call the Cubbridge heads, wherein 
are placed murtherers [guns], and abaft Falcons .. to cleare 
the Decks fore and aft. 
Tracts mi. (1704) 346 ‘1 "he Couperidge-Head.  /bicd. 357/'t 
With a Half Deck, Fore- Castle and Copperidge- leads. 

Cubby (ke bi). focal, [Related to Cun 56.7, or 
to the LG. words there referred to.] 

Ll. =Crepy-noue, -1ousk. 

3887 /farfer's Bazaar 1 Oct. 675 The odds and ends rele- 
gated to this enbby [the lumber closet]. 1888 1}. Somerseé 
Werd-bh., Cubby, Cubby-hole, an out-of-the-way snuggery, 
such as children are fond of creeping into: a hiding-place, 

2. In Orkney and Shetland : A straw basket. 

1876 D. Gorrie Samm. §& Winters in Orkneys i. 13 Pork- 
ponies went ambling along under the equal-poised weight of 
pendent cubbies. 1887 Jamieson’s Dict. Suppe., Cubbic, 
a sniall cassie or basket, often made of heather. 

Hlence Cu-bby-hole, Cu’bby-house, a. a nur: 
sery or children’s name for a snug, cosy place ; 
a little house bnilt by children in play; b. a 
very sinall and confined room or closet. 

1842 AKERMAN IP ?ltsh. Gloss., Cutdy-hote, a suug place. 
1853 Kanu Grinvedd Exp. xxvii. (1855) 226 One little fellow 
.-scampered back again..to his enbby-hole on the deck. 
1880 New Virginians 1). 122 ‘Vhere was a kind of cubhy- 
honse in the hay-shed, where the hay had been cut out. 
1881 Letestersh. Gloss., Cubby-house and Cuthy-Autch, 
a hutch or ae rabbits or other small animals. 1884 
Century Mag. XXIX, 45/1 Cubby holes, dark cellars, un- 
inspected closets. 

Cubdom (kobdam). vonce-wit.  [f. Cun sb.) + 
-pom.] The state of being a cnb. 

_ 1892 Cornh. Alag. Dec. 562 He is .. a little cubbish—tias, 
in spite of his age, never quite grown out of enbvdont. 

Cube (kidb, sé. [a. FY. cede (14th ec, in Littrée) 
ad. late L. cadus, a, Gr. evBos a cube, ortg.a dic 
for playing with.] 

l. Geom. One of the five regnlar solids ; a solid 
figure contained by six equal sqnares and eight 
rectangular solid angles ; a regular hexahedron. 

(1398 ‘Trevisa Barth, De Po Re xix. xxvii. (1495) 928 
Snche a fygure is callyd Cubus.J 1551 Recornr Cast. 
Kune. (1356) 156 [sce Cuntcry]. 1570 Bittancsiey Bacdid 
xi. def. xxi. 318 A Cube is a solide or bodely figure con- 
tayned vnder sixe equall squares. 1692 Bentiny Boyle 
Lect. ii. 58 Spheres, or Cubes, or Pyrantids, or Cones, 1753 
Hocarrn Anal. Beauty 9 The most plain and regular 
forms, such as cubes and spheres. 1884 tr. Loése’s Logic 
229 As the side of a cube increases, its volume must also 
continuously increase, without any alteration in its shape. 

b. A material body of this form; a cubical block 


of anything, e. g. of tea, sugar. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 99 Take .. a square Vessel of iron, in 
form of a Cube. .put it into a Cnbe of Wood. 1863 Faw- 
cett Pol, Econ. ut. v. 342 The Chinese use pressed cubes 
of tea. 

2. Arith. and Aly. The product formed by multi- 
plying any quantity into its sqttare; the third 


power of a quantity. 

1557 Recorpe Whetst. Civ, When I saie twoo tymes twoo, 
twise, maketh 8 that number is a sounde number: and is 
nameda Cube. 1646 Sir T. Browne 2 seucd. EA, tv. xii. 219 By 
perfect and spherical! numbers, by the square and cube of 7 
and 9 and x2. a@xzzx Kran Manpertuis’ Diss. (4734) 21 
‘The periodical Times of the several Planets, are in propor- 
tion to the square Roots of the Cubes of their distances 
from the Sun. 1838 De Morcan Ess. Profab. 63 The sum 
of all the squares of numbers is nearly one third of the cube 
of the last number. . 

3. attrib. (=Cusic a. 2), and in Comé., as cube 
foot; + eube-bone = Cunolp bone; eube-num- 
ber, one that is the cube of an integer ; eube-ore, 
a name for PHARMACOSIDERITE; cube powder, 
gunpowder made in large cubical grains; eube 
root, that number of which the given number is 
the cube ; eube-spar, a name for ANHYDRITE. 

1570 Birurxcstey Laclid vu. def. xx. 187 A cube number 
is..that which is contayned vnder three equall numbers. 
1615 Crooxe Body of Maz 1007 The heele is articulated 
into a sinus of the Cube-bone. 1696 Prituirs, Cube Root. 
3753 Hatrrenny Designs Chinese Bridges 1. 8, sogo Cube 
Feet of Timber. 1804 R. Jameson Char. Adin. 1. 571 


Cube Spar. /did. 11,345 Cube-Ore. 1827 Hutton Course 
Alath, 1.8, 8/5, or 5%, denotes the cube root of the num- 


ber 5. , 

b. Sometimes used after a measure expressing 
the Jength of the edge of a eube; e. 8 6 feet cube 
=of cubical form, and measuring 6 ft. in each 
direction, 2.¢. containing 6 x 6 x 6 or 216 cubic 
feet. 

1707 S. CLarxe Third Defence (1712) 13 The Magnitude 
of a foot cube of Matter .. is made up of Inches cube. 
1776 G. Tempe Building in Water o4 If the Pit was a, 
Mile Cube. 1849 Dana Geod, ii. (2850) 74 Some of these 
were six feet cube. 


a 1642 Sin W. Moxson Naval | 


CUBIC. 


Cube (ki#b’, v. [corresponds to. cuber 1554 in 
Hatzfeld) and prob. mod.L. cuddre, £.L.cudus Cupy.] 

L. Arith, and Aly. To raise (a quantity) to the 
third power ; to find the enbe of. 

1588 Lucas Colloy. Arte Shooting 62, 1 did cube those 
foure ynches and the Cube thereof was 64. 1765-93 BLack- 
STONE Comm. 1. (ed. 12) 275 Superficial measures are de- 
rived by squaring those of length ; and measures of capacity: 
by cubing them. 3827 Hutron Course Alath. 1, 8, 8% 
denotes that the number 8 is to be cubed. 

2. Ueusuration. To measure or compute the 
enbic content of. 

1668 Phil, Trans. I. 686 We Cobeth or mensureth 
either of the Segments of a Parabolical Conoid cnt. . parallel 
to the Anis, 1883 Madd Made G. 22 Wee. 12, 1 have counted 
the inmates, cubed the rooms. 

3. To pave with eubcs or cubical blocks. 

1887 Daily News 22 Oct. 2.’ They declined to enbe the 
roadway beyond the statutory 18 inches ontside their tram- 


lines. 

Cubeb (kitbeb). Forms: 4 cucubes, 4-3 
qui-, quybib(o, -ybe, 6 -ibbe, 5-6 eubibe, 
-ube, 7 -ub, 6-7 -ebe, 7- enbeb.  [a. Fr. cudihe 


(1gth coin Litres =Pr., Sp., It. and med. catéla, 


ad. Arab. LS dahon Tu OF, also geatéthes 
(in W. de Biblesworth , gaphybes, cucubes Gu MSS. 
of Mandeville, 14th ce. , whence the MIN. variants.] 

The berry of a climbing shrub /%fer Cubeba or 
Cubeba officinalis, a native of Java and the adjacent 
islands; it resembles a grain of pepper, and has a 
pungent spicy flavour, and is usec in medicine and 
eookery, (Usually in pl. cadets, which in phat- 
macy is somctiines construed as a collect. sing. 
African cubebs: the fruit of an allicd African species, 
Piper clusté. 

€1300 AY .1 is. 676 ‘Vheo gilofre, ynybibe, and mace. 
¢1308 Land of Cokaygue 73 in fe. £7862) 158 Of cucuhes 
ber n'is no lakke. ¢ 131g Resmls nn v. Clowes, quibibes, 
gren de Paris. ©1400 Maunxpev. 50 The Fruyl, the whiche 
Is ats Quybybes, thei clepen Abebissam (Mr. de fruit gest 
come quibites Cs. 1. cucnbes, enbes, guybytes\. ©1440 Prop. 
Pare. 4211 Quybybe, spyce, guifarnue 1955 Eoin De- 
cades 238 Cubnbes which growe in the Mande of Iaua. 
1579 Lanauam Gerd. Health (1633) 175 Cubebs strengthen 
a weake and windy stomach, 1605 ‘Timae Quersrt. a. 172 
Take. .cubebs, cardamony..of eache one ounce and a half. 
1830 Linpiey Vas. Syst. Bot. 174 “‘Vhe Cubebs of the shops 
are the dried fruit of Piper cubeba, 1875 H.C. Woon 
Hherap. (1879) 504 In some respects, cubebs .. reseinbles 
black pepper in its effects. 

b. attrib... as cubeb pepper (= prec... cubed tree. 

1693 Pit, Travs. XVE. 619 The Cubeb-Tree .. from 
Bengal. 1860 Pisssi Lad. Chem. Wonders 106 Cubels 
pepper used in medicine. ze a 7 

Tlence Cube-bene, the chief constitnent of oil of 
cubebs; Cube bic acid, a resinous acid obtained 
from cubebs; heucc Cube'bate, a salt of this 
acid; Cube-bin, a crystalline substance existing 
in cubebs. 

1876 Hartey Mat. Aled. 436 Hydrate of cubebene or 
camphor of cubebs. 1875 H.C. Woon Yheraf. (1879) 505 
‘Ten grammes of the cubebate of magnesium. 1838 ‘I. 
Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 896 A peculiar substance, to 
which he has given the name of cubebin, 

Cubert, obs. form of Cuppoarn. 

Cubhood (ko bhud’. [f. Cus sb.1 + -Hoop.] 
The state or condition of a cub or young animal. 
Also éransf, and fig. 

1842 Mxs. Gort in Vait’s Wag. 1X. 569 An appetite that 
rarely extends beyond the first fortnight of escape from 
cubhood to ensignhood, 1860 Wyster Curios. Civiliz. 95 
They [a mastiff and two lions] were brought up togetlier 
from cubhood. 1870 Huxuey Lay Sern, xi.(1874) 243 The 
shaping of the earth from the nebulous cubhood of its youth 
..to its present form. i 

Cubi- (kizbi), before a vowel cub- (kizb), 
coinbining form of L. cvdus Cubx, used in some 
mathematical terms, as f eubi-eubie «., in cuhé- 
cubic number, the ninth power of a number, or the 
cube of the cube ; in mod. nse denoting ‘of the 
third degree, cubic’, as cudbi-coue, -contravariant, 
-covariant, cubinvariant, a cone, ctc. of the third 
degree. (Cf. CuBo-.) ; a. 

3557 RecorbE IVietst. R ij b, .10,077,696. is a Cubicubike 
number, and his firste Cubike roote 15.216. 1662 Ilospes 
Seven Prob. Wks. 1845 VII. 67 Though there be some 
numbers called plane .. others quadrato-cubic, others cubi- 
cubic. 1885 Satuon Higher Algebra Index 262 § 254 The 
cubinvariant of the Hessian. 

Cubibe, obs. form of CuBr, : 

Cubic (kivbik’, a. and st. [a Fe cubiyue 
(Oresme, 14th c.), ad. L. cudsews, a. Gr. xuBirds, 
f. «¥Bos CUBE.] 

A. adj. 1, Of the form of a ctbe ; ctibical. 

1553 Recorpe Path. A'nowwl. 1. Defin., A dye, whiche 
is called a cubike bodie by pone 3622 PEACHAM 
Compt. Gentl. ix. (1634) 76 If they would double the Altar 
in Delos, whicb was of cubique forme. 1710 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4691/4 The said Sword [has] the Pummel of a Cubick 
form. 1874 tr. Lommel’s Light 56 A cubic vessel the sides 
of which are made of glass. " . q 

b. Min. Applied to certain minerals which 
crystallize in cubes or similar forms; as cubic’ 
alum, alum-stone or ALUNITE 3 cedic nitre, sodiun: 


nitrate. 


CUBICA. 


1782 Wirnertne in Phi2, Trans, LXXIL. 336 Cubic nitre. 
1791 Hamitton Berthollet's Dying 1. 1. ut. 1b. 254 A disser- 
tation on cubic alum, 1877 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 105 
Nitrate of sodium crystallises in obtuse rhombohedrons, 
which on cursory inspection have very much the aspect o 
cubes; hence the name cudic saltpeire. 

ec. Crystallography. Another name for the Iso- 
metric system, in which the three axes are equal 
and mutually at right angles; the cube being a 
typical form of the system. 

3878 Gurnev Crystallogr. 37 Crystals possessing this 
highest possible degree of symmetry are said to belong to 
the Cubic or ‘Tesseral Systein. . is 

2. Afensuration. Of three dimensions; solid; 
relating to solid content ; esp. used with a anit of 
length, to cxpress the content or volume of a cube 


whose edge is that unit, as a cubic foot. 

1660 Boyie New Exp. Phys. Mech, xvii. 116 We may.. 
define, either in weight or cubick measures the Cylinder of 
Quick-silver. 1751 LaneLye IWestw. Br. 87 The two 
Middle Piers. .contain full 3000 cubic Feet. 181a-6 Phav- 
rain Nat. PAIL (1819) 1. 13 Vbe weight of a cubic inch of 
water, 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. //ygtene (ed. 3)125 For 
sick persons the cubic space erode more than for 
healthy persons. 

3. Arith., Alg., ete. Relating to or involving the 
cube or third power of a quantity; of three dimen- 
sions, of the third degree. 

As teubic number = Cuse number: t cadic root = Cure 
root$ cvbic equation, an equation of the third degree; cubic 
curve, a eunereneenLede an equation of the third degree. 

1552 Recorpe /'athw. Anowl. u. Pref, Extraction of 
rootes both square and cubike. 1594 Brysnevit reve. 1. 
xxvi. (ed. 7) 59 A Table containing both the square numbers 
and Cubique numbers of every Root, 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Cubic egnation is an equation wherem the unknown 
quantity is of three dimensions. /éid. 5.v. Curve, One 
{curve] connmonly called the cade faralola. 1885 WATSON 
& Bursury Wath. 1h, Electr. & Magn. 10179 Vhe system 
leads to a cubic equation in ¢. . 

B. sd. (ellipt. use of the adj.). Wath. a. A 
cubie expression or equation. b. A cubic curve. 

1799 Witson in Jl. Trans. AXXXIX. 301 The rest 

roduce cnbics, or cubic-formed sixth powern | 1806 

overTson /éid. XCVI. 310 A cubic, or an equation of 
three dimensions. 1882 in sf theme 15 Apr. 479/3 On 
Polygons circumscribed about a Cuspidal Cubic. 

Cubica kia bikaj}. [Sp.J A very fine unglazed 
shalloon. 

1835 Bootn Analyt. Eng. Dict.s.v. Shalfoon (Draper's 
Dict), [1t] has the Spanish name of Cnbica, It is chiefly 
exported to Catholic countries to be inade into gowns for 
the ecclesiastics and .. several orders of Friars. A stouter 
sort of Cubicas are sometinies called Says. 

Cubical (kis bikal , a. [f. as prec. +-AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a cube ; of the form of a 
cube, enbe-shaped. (Now more usnal than cudic 
in this sense.) Cudtcal powder = cube powder ; 
see CUBE sé. 3. 

1592 R. 1). /ypuerotemachia 70b, In the lowest Cubicall 
Figure .. were ingrauen Greeke letters. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. 1. Biv, How to measure a Cubical vessel. 
1794 Sciuivan Miewe Nat. 1. 308 ‘The small grains of sea 
salt and of lead are cubical. 1817 Kreatince /'vav. ]. 203 
Houses..mostly of cubical forms. 1882 Vines Sacks’ Bot. 
103 -A nearly cubical piece of a long epidermal cell. 

2. Mensuration, = Cubic a. 2. (Now Obs. in 

cubical foot and the like; and less common than 
cubic in other applications.) 
_ 157% Dtcces Pantom. ur. iv. Q iij, So many cubicall feete 
is in the hollowe vessell. 1660 Witisrorn Scales Comm, 
197 Each of these Segments contains so cubical yards of 
carth, 1794 G. Anams Vat. & Exp. Philos. 1. xi. 440 
Multiply by 1728, the number of cubical inches in a cubical 
foot. 1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 183, 100 
cuhical inches. 1872 B. Stewart fZcat 39 To determine 
the cubical dilatation of a solid. 

3. Arith., Alg., ete. =CuBica. 3. Ods. exe. in 
names of certain cubic curves, as cudical parabola, 
Ayperbola, etc. 

1571 Diccres Fantom, m1. ix. Rij, The roote cubicall of 
your Quotiente is the side of the lesser Cone or Pyramis. 
1646 Sik ‘I’. Browne Psend. Ep. ww. xii. Quadrate and 
cubicall numbers. 1727-51 CuaMBers Cyel, s.v. Parabola, 
Wfatvay'; they callitacudical paraboloid. 1873 B. Wu. 
wamson Dif. Calc, (ed. 2) xviii. § 252 The curve y? = xr? 
(x-a).. isa cubical parabola having a conjugate point. 

+ B. sé. =Cunic sé. Obs. 

1676 Barer in Rigaud Corr. Sci, Aven (1841) 11. 13 All 
cubtcals being reducible. to three equations, 

Cwhically, adv. [f. Cunican + -ty2.] Ina 
cubical manner; to the third power or cube. 

1571 Diccrs Pantont. i, xiii, Sjb, Augment the diameter 
of the wine vessell cubically, that is to say, by hys owne 
square. 1683 H. More Couyect. Cabdal. (1662) 164 Such is 
sixty-four. .made..by multiplying four cubically. 
Cubicalness. rare. [f. as prec. + -vess.] 
The state or quality of being eubleal ; also fig. 

1907 S. Crarre Third Defence as yl Circularity .. 
Seer a Cubicalness. 1892 W. W. Fenn Bible ia 
Theol. 15 They see them as solid, in their cubicalness, [f 


Cubicite (kizbisait). jA/in. Also -zite. 
Cunic + -1TE; in Ger. Audisit.]) A name for 
ANAUCITE, 

1826 Emmons Afiu. 214 Cubicite. 1829 Nat, Philos., 
Potaris. of Light xi. 39 (U. K. S.} ‘The remarkable mineral 
called Analcime, or Cubizite. 

Cubicity (kisbisiti). rare. 
The quality of being cubic. 

1883 Vature XXII}, 398 The cubicity of the first system, 


[f Cuic + -1ry.] 
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Cubicle (ki#bik’l). [ad. L. cuzdicul-um bed- 
chamber, f. cxddvre to recline] 

A bedehamber: in the general sense ods. since 
the 16th c., but re-introduced in moder use, esp. 
in English public schools, for one of the series of 
small separate sleeping chambers, which now often 
take the place of an undivided dormitory. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 72/1, 1 was delyueryd of a chyld 
in my cubycle. 1494 Fasyan Chron. u. xl, 28 He called 
theym one by one.. into his secrete cubicle or chambre. 
1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge 1, 5, 1 rose vp shortly fro my 
cubycle preparat aboute mydnyght. 1858 Sat. Acev. 6 Nov. 
449/1 The dormitory was a large chamber divided into 
about a dozen cubicles, or small sleeping apartments, by 
wooden partitions and doors which rose within a few feet 
of the ceiling. attrié. 1891 Daily News 11 Nov. 2/7 In 
the Victoria Home both the dormitory system and the 
cubicle systein had been introduced. 

+ Cubicly, adv. Obs. rare. In 6 cubikely. 
[f. Cunic +-Ly *.]) =CusicaLiy. 

1551 Recorve Cast. Anow?.(1556) 156 The cubes do beare 
the lyke rate cubikly multiplied, as if the sydes be as two to 
one. 1587— HAetst. Oij, | multiplie 8..Cubikely, and it 
maketh .512. 

+Cubi‘cular, 54. Os. Also 5-7 -er, -air, 
care. [ad. OF. cudbteulatre, ad. L. cubteuladrius 
(a.and sb.) Cunicunany, f cudiculam bedehamber ; 
see -AR*.] An attendant in a bedchamber; a 
yroom of the bedchamber ; a chamberlain. 
Chiefly Sc. 

1425 Wystoun Cron, v1. vic24 yr Cubiculare By id 
lay, and gat a Bare. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 82/2 The 
lord comanded hy cubyculyers that she [Judith] shold goo 
and come at her playsir. a 1560 Rozitann Crt. Venus wv. 
573 Sensualitie .. Quhilk to Venus was richt cheif Cubicu- 
lair, «1639 Spottiswoon //ist. Ch. Scot. v. (1677) 236 
Monsieur Verac, Cubiculare to the French King. 1873 
Burton 22yst. Scot. Ve Ix. 299 With the zealots of the 
phureh on one side and the ‘cubiculars* of the court on the 
other, 

Cubicular (kivbirkilan, @. [ad. L. cudi- 
cular-is, f. cubiculum Cubicle.) Of or belonging 
to a bedchamber. 

1611 Corer., Cudrculatre, cubicular, belonging to the bed- 
chainber, ¢ 1645 Howene Lett. 1. vi. xxxii, For his privat 
cubicular devotions. /éfd. 1v. xvi. (1892) 583 Being the 
inseparable Cubicular Companion. 1768 Life § Advent. 
Sir B. Sapskull }. 127 Cubicular devotion, 

+ Cubrculary, @. and sé, Os. [ad. L. cxdi- 
culdri-us: see prec. and -any.] 

A, sh, = Cvnicunan sé. 

1382 Wycuir Judith xii. 6 He comaundede to his cubicu- 
laries [Vulg. cudiculartis), that, as it pleside to hir, she 
shulde gon out, and comen in, 

B. adj, —Cepicu.an a. 

1646 Six T, Browne Psend. Ap. v. vi. 241 ‘That custome 
by degrees changed their cubiculary beds into discubitory. 

Cubicule (kiz-bikizl). A variant of CunicLe. 

1887 J. M. Witson Ess. §& Addresses 36 Neat cubicules 
and spotless dimity. 

|| Cubi-eulo, Oés.—' [Either a humorous use 
of Latin, from the phrase in cudiculo, or affected 
use of It. cxbiculo.] =Cunicutum, bedchamber. 

1601 Suaks. Tzvel. Nin. ii, 56 Aud. Where shall I finde 
you? Yo, Wee'l call thee at the Cubiculo ; Go. 

+Cubi‘culous, a. Ods. [f. next + -ous.) = 
CUBICULAR a. rare and pedantic. 

1715 Panctrollus’ Reruut Mew, 1. w. x. 186 Those 
cubiculous Pallets, whereon we re} ..in the Night. 

| Cubiculum (ki«bi‘kidlim), VPh-a, [L. = 
sleeping-chaniber, f. cuddre to lie down.]} 

A sleeping-chamber. (Only joeose in modern 
use.) In Archwol., a burial-chamber in the Cata- 
combs; also, a chapel or oratory nttached to a 
church, esp. in a erypt. 

1832 Gewt Pompetaua 1, viii. 154 That sort of cubiculum 
orchamber. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Zoe's C. xxi. 157, ‘1 
stole up to Tom's cubicnlum there, over the stables.’ 1879 
Sik G, Scorr Lect. Archit. 11. 40 This nave had arcades 
opening into cither aisles, or into exdicula or oratories, 

Cubiform (kizbiffim), a. [f. L. cubus: see 
Cust- + -ForM.] Of the form ofa cube, cube-shaped. 

1730-6 in Baizey (folio); thence in Jounson, 1881 W. 3, 
Carrenter Aficroscope (ed. 6) 353 The genus Ainphitetras 
..is chiefly characterized by the cubiform shape of its 
friustules. | 

+ Cu'bify, v. Obs. rare. trans. =CUBE 2. 1. 

1676 Barer in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Mes (1841) 11. 3 Finding 
out. sthe four proportionals, and then cubifying them. 

Cubit (kizbit). Forms: 4- cubit; also 4-7 
cubite, (4 cupyde, cupot), 5 cubete, (cobyte), 
5-6 cubyt(e, cubet(te, (7 cubide). [ad. L. cz- 
bituin the elbow, the distance from the elbow to 
the finger-tips, belonging to c#éi/- ppl. stem of 
cubare, -cnmbére, to lic down, recline. 

The form cudite occurs in OF. for the measure, bat the 
living repr. of the L. caditus is F. coude, OF. conte elbow= 
Pr. code, coide, Sp. code, \t. eudito.} 

+1. The part of the arm from the elbow down- 
ward; the forearm. b. The ulna, one of the two 
bones of the forearm. (In quot. 1398 applied to 
both the ulna and the radius.) Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Sarth. De P. Rov. xxvii. (1495) 136 The 
arme is made of two bones, one aboue that hyghte the ouer 
cubyte, and the other beneth that hyghte the nether cubyte. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 85 A Cubit, lucertus. 1634 ‘I. Jounson 
tr. Parey's Chirurg. vi. xxvi. (1678 147 The cubit is com. 


CUBO-. 


ae of two bones, the one of which we call the Radius or 

Wand, tbe other we properly call the Cubit, or Ell. 1783 
CHESELDEN 4 nat. 111, vill. (1726) 202 The nuuscles that ben 
and extend the cubit. 1847 Soutn tr. Chelius’ Syst. Surg. 1. 
559 Fracture of the cubit is always consequent to direct 
violence. 

» By literalism of translation: see quots. 

1 Wren Fer. xxxviii. 12 Putte thou elde clothis .. 

ur the cubit of thin hondis [Vulg. sud cudito manunmn 
tvarums Heb. under the joints of thy hands) and on the 
cordis, 1609 Biste (Douay) /éid., Under the cubite of thine 
armes. 

+b. Sometimes app. =the elbow. Oés. 

1544 Puarr Jestilence (1553) Piijb, On the muscule of the 
right arme, vnder the cubite, on the parte where as the pulse 
licth. 1624 Gee Foot out of Suare 43 A_ fire from heauen 
consumed the hands and armes to his cubits. 3882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex,, Cubit, the ulna. Also, the elbow. 

+e. Zool. The corresponding patt of the fore leg 
of quadrupeds; d. £xéom. Applied to one of the 
veins or ribs of an insect’s wing. 

c1z20 W. Gusson Farrier’s Guide 1. vi. (1738191 The next 
bone, call‘d the Cubit, or Leg-bone. 1774 GotpsM. Vas, 
Fist. WU. 337 In the fore feet, or rather hands, all the arm 
and the cubit are hid under the skin. 

2. An ancient measure of length derived from 
the forearm; varying at different times and places, 
but usually about 18-22 inches. Obds. exe. Hist. 

It is the cvditus of the Romans = Gr. maxvs, Heb. TX 
ammah, all which words meant puna the forearm. The 
Roman cubit was 17°4 inches ; the Egyptian 20°64 inches. 

e138 &, EF. Adit, P.B. 313 pre hundred of cupydez pou 
holde to pe lenpe. 1382 Wyctir Afaét. vi.27 Who of 30u 
thenkinge may putte to [z. ». adde) to his stature oo cubite? 
1481 Caxton Afyrr. it. v. 69 ‘There dwelleth peple that .. 
ar but ii cubites hye .. ‘his peple is callyd pygmans, 1 
Enen Decades 92 Hit scarsely riseth at any tyme a cubet 
aboue the bankes. 1640 Witkins New Planet viii. (1707) 
239 In one Minute it should scarce descend the Space of 
aCubit. 1837 THirtwact Greece 1V. xxxiii, 287 A model 
of a galley three cubits long in ivory and gold. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 304 He is four cubits high. 

3. attrib, and Comb., as cubit-bone, -length, -rule 
(ef. foot-rule) 5 cubic-long a.; eubit arm (//er.), 
‘an arm couped at the clbow’ \Cussans //andbh. 
Sfer. 118). 

a 1400-60 Alexander 3908 Wild berys.. With ilka tenefull 
tothe..A cubete lenth. @ 1700 Drvnen Ovid's Afet. xii.(R.), 
But Theseus, with s cluh of harden’d oak, The cubit-bone 
of the bold centaur broke. 1847 Lanpvor //edlenics 1, In 
ancient letters, cubit-long. 1848 C. C. Currorn Aristo 
phanes' Frogs 26 Yard-aeasures too they'll bring and cubit- 
rules. 

Cubital (kis bital), «. [ad. L. caditalis, f. cuditus 
cubit, elbow.] 

1. Of the length of a eubit. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Honsb. w. 431 And cuhital let make her 
longitude. 1646 Sir T. Browse /’send. Ep. wv. xi, 207 The 
towers .. being so high, that unto men below they [the 
watchmen] appeared in acubitall stature. 1867 £eclesio- 
Jogist 223 Lines chiselled in cubital letters on its frieze. 

3. Anat, Pertaining to the forearm, or the ulna. 

16311 Cotcr. s.v. Artere, The cubitall arterie, a branch of 
th’ Axtlaire. Boz Patey Nat. Theol. (1804) 127 The 
inferior cubital nerves, 4 : 

b. Zool. Pertaining to the corresponding part in 
nnimals, or to the cubit of an insect’s wing. 

1828 Stark Flew, Nat. flist. 11. 338 Genus Cinips.. 
upper wings with one radial triangular cell, and two or three 
cubital ones, 1874 Coves Birds N. W.703 Cubital edge of 
fore-arm rather darker than other upper parts. 

Cu‘bited, ¢. rare—'. In parasynthetic comb., 
as fwelve-cubited, i. ¢. twelve cubits long or high. 

1616 SurLvon, Mliracles Antichrist 303 (T.) The twelve- 
cubited man, as Jacobus a Voragine measureth his length, 

Cubito- (kL@bito), used as combining form of 
L. enbitus, in anatomical adjs., in sense ‘relating 
to the nlna and some other part’; as cuéito-carpal, 
cutaneous, -digital, nie = io palmar, -radial. 

+Curbiture, Ofs.~° [ad. L. cuditiira, n. of 
action f. cuddre to lie down.) ‘A lying down’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Cubizite: sce Cusicire. 

Cubless (k:blés), a. 
Without or bereft of cubs. 


1821 Byron 9 wan in, lviii, The cubless tigress in herjungle 
raging. 1854 Syn, Doser. Sakder iv. 26 An orphan fawn 
‘That ran beside the cubless lioness. 


Cubo- (kiszbe), before a vowel sometimes cub- 
(ki#b), combinIng form from Gr. «dos die, CUBE : 
as in t+onbo-eube (Gr. «vBd«vBos], 2 name for 
the sixth power of a quantity, or the cube multi- 
plied by itself; so + cnbo-enbio; + eubo-cubo- 
enbe, the ninth power; enbo-en-neiform (4a/.), 
relating to the cuboid and cuneiform bones = 
CuNEocuBoID; also in Sold Geom. and Crystallo- 
graphy, denoting a solid which combines the forms 
of a cube and another solid, as ewbo-octahe'dron 
(cuboctahedron), a solid of fourteen faces formed 
by cutting off the comers of a cube, so as to add 
eight triangular faces corresponding to those of an 
octahedron, or by similarly modifying an octahe- 
dron in the direction of a cube; sometimes re- 
stricted to the middle or critical case in which the 
square faces are reduced to smaller squares ; so 
cubo-octahe'dral a., eubo-dodecahe-dron, -al. 


[f. Cun 56.1 + -LEss.] 


CUBOID. 


1696in Puitutrs, Cudbocudsc. 1706 — Cubo-Cube..the sixth 
power of any Number. _1727-sr Cuampers Cycl., Cubo- 
cudus, the term whereby Diophantus, Vieta, etc. distinguish 
the sixth power. 1796 Hurton Afath. Dict., Cubo-cnbe, the 
6th. power. Cudbo-cubo-cube, the gth. power. 3805-17 R. 
Jameson Char. Alin, (ed. 3) 203 A crystal is said to be cubo- 
dodecahedral, cubo-octahedral, cubo-tetrahedral, when it 
contains a combination of the two forms indicated by these 
terms. 1868 Dana Afi. Introd. 22 (Crystallography) Some 
of thesimpler isometric forms. .a cube. .combination of cube 
and dodecahedron..cubo-octahedron. 1876 Quain's Anat. 
(ed. 8) I. 178 Cubo-cuneiform Articulation. 

Cuboid (kizboid), 2. and sé. [mod. ad. Gr. 
xvBoebys ecube-like : in mod.L. czdoides, F. 
cuboide.] 

A. adj. Resembling a cube; of a form approxi- 
mating to that of a cube; cuboidal ; spec. in ceedoid 
bone (os cubotdes), one of the bones of the foot, 
between the ealeaneum and the fourth and fifth 
metatarsal bones. 

{1706 in Pintuirs, Cudoides, the seventh Bone of the Tarsas 
of tbe Foot.) 1829 J. Bett Anat. f/um. Body (cd.7)73 The 
pace and effect of the cuboid bone is very curious. 1854 

ADHAM /fadfent. 147 Fish..characterized by sharp project- 
ing cheeks, and cuboid heads. Z 

B. sé. 1. Anat. Short for cuboid bone: see prec. 

1839 Topp Cycl, Anat, 11. 340/1 Bounded on the outside 
by te cuboid. 1881 Mivart Caf 113 The Calcancum 
articulates with the. .cuboid in front. 

2. A cuboidal block or lump. 

1883 Alidland Echo 5 Apr. 3/1 He purchased... two cuboids 
of nitro-glycerine. 

3. Geom, A solid resembling a eube, with the 
rectangular faeces not all equal; a rectangular 


Fe erie 
1890 R. B. Havwarp lm. Solid Geom. 73 Cuboids .. on 
the same base are to one another as their heights. ote 
‘The need of some short word in the place of the Holyayllahie 
‘rectangular parallelepiped’ has been long felt. have 
coined the word ‘cuboid’. 

Cuboidal (kisboidal), a, [f. as pree.+-an.] 

1, Having a form resembling or approximating 


to that of a cube. 

1803 Naval Chron. X. 199 Chrystals of cuboidal pyrites. 
1876 Pace Adv, Vert Bk, Geol, v.93 Certain granites break 
np in large square-like blocks—a structure which is styled 
tabular or cuboidal. 

2. Anat, Of or belonging to the cuboid bone. 

1866 Huxzey in Laing Pret. Rem. Caithn, 146 The cal- 
caneum .. from the lower edge of the cuboidal facet to the 
extreme end of the calcaneal process measures 2°55. 

Cuboite (kizbeit). Afi. [mod. f. CuBo- + 
-ITE3 in Ger. heedott.] = Cusicire. 

18g0 Dana Afi. 311. 

Cu'bomancy. 7are—°. [See Cuso- and -Mancy.] 
Divination by throwing of dice. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Cubship (ke bfip). once-wd. [f. Cun sé.) + 
-SHIP.] The estate or personality of a ‘cub’ or 


nnformed youth. 

3881 Cheg. Carcer 173 We walked aft and observed his 
cubship, 

Cubub(e, obs. form of CusEs. 

Cuca, Cucaine, Cucainization, ete., variants 


of Coca, ete. 

1876 Bartnotow Afat. Afed, (1879) 336. 
Frail, Mar. 592/2. 

Cuchand, Cuche: see Coucuant, Coveu. 

Cuchanel, -eneale, -ineel, etc., obs. ff. Cocni- 
NEAL. 

+Cuchil. Sc. Obs. rare. A grove. 

1g13 Dovctas “xcis vi. x. ro Ane thik atk wod and 
skuggy firris stout Belappis all the sayd cuchilabout. /déd. 
ix, 11, 20 Apon the top of Gargarus. .‘Thayr grew a fyr wod 
-«Thys was my cuchill and my hallowit schaw. 

+ Cuck, v.! Ods, Ing alsocukkyn. [Cf Ieel. 
httka eacare; Aiikr merda; but the z is short in 
Eng.]  zfr. To void excrement. Cf. Cack. 
Hence Cu‘cker; Cucking v4/. sb.; also at/r7b. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 143 Esyn or cukkyn.. or voydyn as 
man at priuy place [H. cuckyn, P. kackyn), sfercor?so, 
merdo, egero. fbid. 1 Cukkynge, or pysynge vesselle, 
scaphinm, a1605 Montcomerie Flyting w. Polwart 87 
Where I cuckied. /éd. 735 Closet mncker, house cucker, 
bee Choice, Chance, §¢. (1881) 69 Hatcht out of a Cucker 

roode, 

+Cuck, v.2 Oés. [Back-formation from Cuck- 
ING-STOOL.] frazs. To punish by sctting in the 
cueking-stool. 

3611 Mippteton & Dekker Roaring Girlv.ii, Follow the 
law, and you can cuck me, spare not. 1648 Afanchester 
Court Leet Rec. (1887) 1V. 25 Mary Kempe..Convicted for 
a Comon Scould and should have beene Cuckt by the last 
Constables .. ‘I'he said Mary Kempe [to be) Cookt accord- 
inglie. 16.. Roxb. Ballads (1874) 11.54 Oh such a scold 
would be cuckt. " 

Cuck (kuk), v.83 dta/, To utterthe note of the 
cuckoo; = Cook v.2 Hence Cucking v)/, sd. 

@ 1693 Urquuarr Rabelais m. xiii, 106 The .. cucking of 
Cuckows, bumling of Bees. 18.. Northumbrid. Rime in 
Swainson Prov. Names Birds 111 The cuckoo comes of mid 
March And cucks of mid Aperill, 

Cuck, v.4 dial. Also cook. [Cf Cuuck.] 
To throw, cast, chuck. Henee Cu'ck-ball, a kind 


of rounders, 

1787 Grose Prow, Gloss., Cook, to throw. ‘Cook me that 
ball.’ Glou. 1788 W. Hutton Boscvorth Field Introd. (1813) 
17 In his father’s house..be cuckt his ball..with the same 


1886 Brit. Med. 
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delight as other lads. 1881 Lescester Gloss., Cuck, to 
throw; also, to jerk, lurch. ‘Cuck us the ball’; ‘The 
carriage cucks about so’, 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Cuck-ball, 
a game at ball. 

+ Cuck, sé, Os. Short for Cuckonn, 

3707 B. Warp ffed, Redio. (1715)1. xv, Not the Horn- 
Plague, but something worse, Had drove the frighted 
Cucks from thence. 

+ Cwekally, a. Obs. Corruption of CuckoupLy 
or CuckoLpy. 

1889 Kare Tri. Love & Fort. ww. in Hazl. Dodsicy VI. 200 
O cuckally luck! O heavy chance, O! 

Cucking-stool (kokin-stil). Obs. exc. Zfisi. 
Forms: 4 coking-, 4- cucking-, 6 cukkyng-, 
cuckyng-, cooking-; also (by association with 
Cucka@uEAx) 6 coqueon-, 7 cockqueane-stool. 
[app. f. Cuck v.14 Stoo; ef. Cuck-stoo1, 
Called in the Chester Domesday (1. 262 b) 
cathedra stercoris (Way, Promp. Parv.). So named 
from one of its common forms, whieh was perhaps 
the original.] 

An instrument of punishment formerly in usc for 
scolds, disorderly women, fraudulent tradespeople, 
ete., consisting of a chair sometimes in the form 
of a elose-stool), in which the offender was fastened 
and exposed to the jecrs of the bystanders, or con- 
yeyed to a pond or river and dueked. 

For full account of its history, sec Dr. T’. N. Brushfield‘s 
Obsolete Punishments, UW. The Cucking Stool,in Frul. of 
Archit., Archvol., & Hist, See. of Chester, vi. 203 (1857-9 
_ fiz1g-7o in Borlase fist. Cornwall 1. 303 (transi) Grawl- 
ing women. .undergothe punishment of the ‘ Coking Stole’.] 
¢1308 Sat, People Aitdare 100 in F. FE. 2. (1862) 135 
Brewesters. .bep i-war of pe coking-stole, pe lak is dep and 
hori, 1328 Poem Times Edw. 7t, 477 in Pet, Sones (Cam- 
den) 345 The pilory and the cucking-stol beth i-mad for noht. 
151-2 Act 3 /fen. Vil s,c.6 8 1 To be sett upon the pillorie 
or the Cukkyngstole Man or Woman as the case shall re- 
quyre. 1534 In Doys Coll, fist. Sandwich 684 (Two women] 
to be placed in the coqueen stool, and dipped to the chin. 
1577 Ilarrison Hveland u, xi. (1877) 1. 228 Scolds are ducked 
upon cuckingstooles in the water. _ 1633 in Rushw. / 
Coll, (1721) Il. a. 11. App. 57 She was committed .. 
to be duck’d in a Cucking-Stool at Ilolborn-Dike. @ 1680 
Butter Rew. (1759) 1. 217 When Pudding- Wives were 
launcht in cockquean Stools For falling foul on Oyster- 
women’s Schools. 1769 PLackstone Cow. IV, 169 She 
--shall.. be placed in a certain engine of correction 
called the trebucket, castigatory, or cucking stool .. now it 
is frequently corrupted into ducking stool. 182g Scotr 
Betrothed ix, Veware the cucking-stool. 

Cuckle, dial. var. of CockLE sé.) 


Cuckle v., obs. variant of CockLe v.3 

ar6sz Brome Ang. Afoor 1. iti, Wks. 1873 If. 16 fle so 
restore thee ‘gain with Cawdels and Cock-broths, So cuckle 
theup to-morrow. 

Cuckle, cuckling, dial. vars. of Cack.r, etc. 

71g tr. D’Anol’s Wks. 501 Peacocks .. their Cuckling 
might be heard two Leagues off. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., 
s.v., A hen is said to cuckle when she tells us she has laid 
an egg. 

Cuckle-stool, cockle-stool, corruption of 
CUCKING-STOOL, 

1592 in Corporation Acc. Congleton (Prushfield in Frwd. 
Chester Arch, Soc. 1861 1.221) Paid for amending theCockle- 
stool. 1598 7éid. Paid for mending the Cocklirg stool. 
1653 /did. 224 Paid..for repairing the Cuckle-stool. 

+Cu'cknel. Ods. vare—'. [Cf Cock xen] 
The Titling, Azthus Pratensts. 

1655 Mouret & Bennet //ealth's futprov. (1746) 191 ‘Vhe 
‘Titling, Cucknel, or unfortunate Nurse (for the Cuckow 
ever lays her Egg in the ‘Titling s Nest). 

Cuckolane, obs. var. COCKALANE I, a lampoon, 

Cuckold (ko‘kold),s4.1 Forms: 3 cukeweld, 

4-5 coke-, 4 koke-, cocke-, couke-, kukwold(e, 
5 cok-, cukewalde, 5-6 cok-, cocold‘e, 6 cock-, 
coke-, cowck-, cuckold(e, cucquold, cuckould, 
(cockhole, cookeold), 6-7 cuckhold, (7 coock- 
ould, cucculd, cuckhole, cuckot), 6- cuckold. 
[ME. cukeweld, cokewold (3 syllables), adaptation 
of an OF. word whieh appears in 1463 as cecuazéle, 
pointing to an earlier *czczadd, f. OF. cuczt euekoo 
(in 15-17 ¢. coctez, 16-17th c. coucou, euckoo and 
cuckold; mod.F. coscouw euckoo, cocz cuckold, 
also, dialectally, cuckoo), with the appellative and 
pejorative suffix -al/, -auld, -ault, -aud=It, -aldo, 
f. Ger. -wald: see Diez, Gramm. Lang. Rom. 
(1874) II. 346. (The Sw. dial. 2ee2hevall is from 
F.; mod. Ieel. 4044/7 from English.) 
Another OF, synonym was concuol, couguiol, with dimin. 
ending, app. from Prov.: cf. OPr. coguéol, mod. Pr. con. 
guien, conguieu, cougnou, cuckoo and cuckold. The 
current F, equivalent is the simple form cocu. The origin 
of the sense is supposed to be found in the cuckoo's habit 
of laying its egg _in another bird’s nest ; in Ger., gauch and 
kuckuk, and in Pr., cogots, were applied to the adulterer as 
well as the husband of the adulteress, and Littré cites an 
assertion of the same donble use in French; in English, 
where cuckold has never been the name of tbe bird, we do 
not find it applied to the adulterer.] 

1. A derisive name for the husband of an un- 


faithful wife. ; 
azaso Owl & Night, 1544 Heo nah iweld, Pe heo hine 
makie cukeweld. 1362 Lanai. 7, PZ A. 1V. 140 Hose wilnep 


hire to wyue.. Bote he beo A Cokewold Lkore, cut of bope 
myn Eres, ¢ 1786 Cuaucer Miller's Prof. 44 Leue brother 
Osewold, Who hat 


h no wyf, he is no Cokewold {v. x. couke- | 


CUCKOLDLY. 


kukwold). ¢r42g Vor. in Wr.-Wiilcker 651/29 Hic ninarins, 
cokwalde, c1q4o Gesta Rom, xcii. 421 (Add. MS.) Thy 
false monke hathe a-way my wife, and made me a Coke- 
wolde, 1483 Cath, Angl. 85 To make Cukewalde [A. Cwk- 
walde], curncare. 1562 1. Tlevwoon Prev, & Epigr. (1867) 
105 Is thy husband acockold. 1590 Srexser #. QO. i. x. 
rr Without regard. .of husband old, Whom she hath vow'd 
to dub a fayre cucquold. x6g0 Wetponx Crf. Yas. /, 111 
Ifce was ..a Cuckold, having a very pretiy wench to his 
Wife. 1728 YouxG Love Fame i. Wks. (1757) 81 And the 
brib’d cuckold .. glories in his gilded horn. 1845 Forp 
Handth, Spain, 46 Vhe Spaniards in the sixteenth century 
mounted unrepining cuckolds..on asses. 
b. attrib. 

1718 Lapy M, W. Mosiacuy Leéé. Wiii. IL. 93 A beaten 
wife and cuckold swain Had jointly cursed the marriage 
chain. 178) Burns ‘O04, Wiidie brewed‘, Who first shall 
riye to gang awa <A cuckold coward loon is he. 

2. A book-name of the American cow-bird, 
Molothrus ater, a member of a genus of birds 
which, like the euckoo, lay their eggs in other 
birds’ nests. (Ceatury Dict. 

3. Short for Cuchkolt-fish + see 4. 

4. Comb. + Cuckold-fish, a fish with liorn-like 
projections, prob. the eow-fish (Ostracion guadré- 
core);  cuckold-fly (sec quot.); cuckold- 
maker, ‘one that makes a practiee of eorrupting 
wives’ (J.); so cuckold-making; + cuckold’s 
chorister, the cuckoo; + Cuckold’s haven, 
point, a point on the Thames, below Greenwich ; 
forinerly used allusively ; + cuckoldshire (Aeo- 
vous euckoldom ; + cuckold’s-increase, a West 
Indian leguminous plant, Migva unenteulela; 
cuckold’s-knot, neck, a knot or loop made ina 
rope by crossing it over itself and seizing or bind- 
ing it together with a cord at the point of crossing ; 
+ cuckold’s-row (Amorous), cuckoldom ; euck- 
old-tree, an American Acacia, «1. coratyera. 

1757 LU. Martin J/isc. Corr. We 544 The 2iscis bicornis, 
vulgarly called the Cuckold-Fish. 1750 G. Hecurs Bar. 
badoes 83 "Cuckold Vly. .is ofthe Beetle kind, of about half 
an inch long, and of a dark-red colour. 1g80 Barrer ade. C 
1726 A cuckould maker, wecius. 1682 Soutuernn Loyal 
Brother wei, Soldier, And 1 am a enckold-maker. 1681 
Otway Soldier's Fort, im. i, A bloody *Cuckold-making 
Scoundrel, 1749 Pirtoine Youwe Youes Nu x, Young gentle- 
ten who profess the art of Cuckold-making. 1592 Greene 
Upst. Conrticr 871) 6 When the “Cuckold’s chorister 
began to bewray April-Gentlemen with his never changed 
notes. 1606 Day fie of Gris (Nw, A young girle, married to 
an old man, doth {long] to run her husband ashore al 
“Cuckolds haven, ¢1537 Thers#tes in Wazl. Dodsley 1. 424 
All the court of conscience in ‘Cuckoldshire. 1756 P. Brow xi: 
Jamaica 292 *Cuckold’s-Increase. This plant is cultivated 
in all parts of Jamaica, and the pulse generally made use of 
at every gentleman's table. 1847-78 Hanuwert, *Cuckold's- 
uot, a noose tied so that the ends point lengthways, 1846 
Youxe Nant, Dict., Cuchkold’s neck, a knot by which a rope 
is secured toa spar, the two parts of the rope crossing each 
other and being seized together. 1757 Poor Kobin(N.\, Ui 
you are minded for to wed... Let her be. .chaste .. Lest ifat 
*Cuckolds point you laud, ete. a1g00 Cokwwolls Daunce 
197 in Hazl. #2. P. Poetry I. 46. 1 may dance in the ‘cok- 
wold row. 1668 L'Estrancr }'7s, Quevedo (1708) 6g Many 
a brave Fellow lives in Cuckold’s-Row. 1815 J. Doxs 
Hortus Cantab. 327 Alimosa cornigera, Cuckold-tree. 
S. America. — 

+ Curckold, s/.2 Ods. Variant of CockLr. 

1, =CockieE 1 3, the burdock. 

1698 Sin R.Sournwext in PA. Trans. XX. 89 What they 
call Cuckold-Burs, which stick on the Cloths. 

2. =Cockts “, the shelt-fish. 

1782 P. H. Brece Alene, xu. 424 Their shell-fish are .. 
wilkes, cuckolds, craw-fish, lobsters, crabs. 

Cuckold (kv koald), v7.  [f. Cuckotp 54.1] 

1. trans. To make a cuekold of; to dishonour 
(a husband) by adultery; said a. of a paramonr ; 


b. of a wife. 

& 1589 Warner Alb, Eng. vie xxx, Few will judge, 
I winne, If it shall come in question, that to cockhole (1612 
cuckhole] him were sinne. 1598 Suaks. Aferry Wu. 
138. 1687 SeTtLe Ref. Dryden 8g An insolent Fellow that 
he fears Cuckolds him. @ 1754 Fietpine New Way to Keep 
Wks. 1775 II. 171 It will be believed that I intended to 
cuckold your uncle. ‘ ae 

b. 1604 Suaks. Off. tv. i, 211 Off, I will chop her into 
Messes: Cuckold me? /ago. Oh, "tis foule in her, 1710 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II]. 20 A Wife who takes 
care to have him cuckol’d every day. 1822 T, Tav1or 
Apuletus 194 We heard a plicasant narration about a poor 
man being cuckolded by his wife. 

+2. fig. To cheat, trick. Ods. 

1644-7 Creveranp Char. Lond, Diurn.5 This is .. hee, 
that Cuckolds the Generall in his Commission : for he stalkes 
with Essex, and shoots under his belly. 

+Curckoldage. Obs. nonce-wd. [See -acr.] 
The position of a cuckold, cuekoldom. 

1696 Wycuertey Plain-Dealer Ep. Ded., How many old 
Dotards {have you preserved) from cuckoldage. 

+ Cu'ckoldize, v. Ods. rare. [f. Cuckonp sé, 
+-IZE.] ‘rans. To make a cuckold, 

1681 Drypen Ads. §& Achit. u. 339 Can dry bones live, 
or, ae produce The vital warmth of cuckoldizing 
juice 

+Curckoldly, a. Oés. [f. as pree. + -L¥ 1.] 
Having the character or qualities of a cuckold ; 
often a mere term of reviling or abuse. 

1594 Greene Looking Glass (1 598) Ilija, Nay, sir, he was 
a cuckoldly diuell, for hee had hornes on his head. 1598 
Suaks. Merry Wu. ti. 281 Hang him (poore Cuckoldly 


CUCKOLDOM. 


knaue). 1698 Vansrucn Prov. Ibife v. ii, You cuckoldly 
drunken sot youl 1709 Brit. Apollo 11.3/2 My Cuckoldly 
Jacket. a3734 Nortu Lives 111.66 Was it not a cuckoldly 
world from the beginning ; and shall it not be so still? 

Cuckoldom (kz‘kaldam). [f. as prec, +-pom.] 

1. The state or position of a euekold. 

1678 Dryven Lindberham v. i, He takes Pains enough 
o’conscience for his Cuckoldom 3 and, by my ‘I'roth, has 
earn’d it fairly. 1708 Brit, Apollo No.27.2/2 Horns should 
be the Badge of Cuckholdom. 1813 A-xaminer 22 Feb. 
123/2 Cuckoldom has been a good joke from time imme- 
morial. 

+2. =Cuckotpny 1. Obs, 

1680 Dryprn Span. Friar (J.', She is thinking on nothing 
hut her colonel, and conspiring cuckoldom against me. 
1711 Appison Spect. No. 16 23 It is not my Design to be 
a Publisher of Intrigues and Cuckoldoms. 1756-82 J. 
Warton Fss. Pope (1782) I. v. 282 To recommend cuckol- 
dom, and palliate adulterers is their usual intent, 

Cuckoldry kvkoldri).  [f. as prec. + -Ry.} 

1. The dishonouring of a husband by adultery 
with or on the part of his wife. 

1529 S. Fis Supplic. Beggars 6 That cuckoldrie and 
baudrie shulde reigne ouer all emong your subiectes, 160 
Frorto A/ontaigne i. xii. (1632) 298 Cuckoldries.. procure 
by the Gods against seely mortall men. 1679 in Maidment 
Sc. Pasgusis (1868) 248 V.ct websters preach, and ladies 
teach The art of cuckoldrie. 1825 Lame £/fa, coe fallacies, 
How would certain topics, as aldermaaity, cuckoldry, have 
sounded 10 a Terentian auditory ? 

+2. A eompany of euckolds. Obs. 

1538 Bate Yére Lawes 228 By the masse, | the defye, 
With thy whole cuckoldrye. 

+3. The position of a cuekold; euckoldom. Oés. 

i612 Pasguils Night-Cap (1877) 117 ‘To shew that hornes 
belong to Cackoldrte: 2685 Cotton tr. Montaigne 1. 424, 
I know some who consentingly have acquired both profit 
and advancement from cuckoldry. 

(f. as 


Cuckoldy (ku koaldi), a Obs. or arch. 
prec. +-¥.) = CUCKOLDLY. 

1618 Finan Amends for Ladies nu. i. in Hazl. Dedsley 
XI. 110 If it had been somebody else, I would have called 
him cuckoldy slave, 1673 Snapwrit Afsom Wells w, VM 
lear your eyes out..you cuckoldy villain! 1823 Scorr 
Peveril vi, 1 warrant..that the cuckoldy Roundhead ate 
enough of our fat beef yesterday, 1826 — SW oodst. i, 
Blessed by the old cuckoldy priest of Godstow. 1829 
Lamp Let, 27 Feh., No lighter texture than their steel did 
the cuckoldy hlacksmith frame to catch Mrs. Vulcan and 
the Captain in. 

Cuckoo kik, sé. Forms: 3 cuccu, 4 coccou, 
cockou, 4-5 cukkow, cokkow, (5 cocow, co-, 
kockowo, cucko, cauko, kukkowe, 5-6 cuck- 
owo, 6 cocowe, cokowe, -oue, koko, kookoo, 
cokow, coockow;; Sc. gukkow, gukgo, guk-guk; 
6-7 cuckoe, 7 cukcow, cockow, (cocoe’, 5-9 
cuckow, 7- cuckoo. [Identical with ]*. coscon 
(12-1sth e, cucw’, imitating the ery of the bird. 

The OF. name was zac, rare ME. 3¢4¢, cognate with Ger. 
ganch, ON, gankr, whence Se. and north Eng, Gowk. 
In many languages a tendency has been shown from time 
to time to abandon inherited forms of this bird’s name, 
which, even though originally echoic, have under the opera- 
tion of phonetic changes gradually ceased to be so, in order 
to go back anew to the call of the bird. Thus, since the 
1sth c. ganch has in Ger. been superseded by tuckuk, 
from LLG, éuduk, MDu, cuciic, Du, doekoek, a form fonnded 
upon the call ; and this in some Ger. dialects has given way 
to the entirely imitative fukn, guckgn, evigku, kucki (see 
Grimm) Cf. Gr. xaxxbf, cuckoo, beside «éxexv the call; 
med.Gr. xovxos, mod.Gr, xovxo the bird. ‘The IL. was 
cucnlus (cf, Skr. kékilas) and euciius, whence It. cucs‘le, 
Pr. cogul,, also in late L. (and 2 Plautus) cucus, whence Sp., 
Pg., and It. dial. euco, The Fr. cucu, coucou was not ihe 
representative of any I. form, but taken anew from the call 
of the bird itself; ME. cuccu might also be directly echoic, 
but being found only after the Norman conquest, it was prob, 
influenced by French example, though the annual lessons 
given by the bird have prevented the phonetic changes 
which the word would normally have undergone. In Scotch 
the stress is as in OF. on the second syllable (kwka#). With 
the 16th c. Sc. forms in gué- cf. Bavarian gucku, and various 
early variants of German duckuk, as gucguc, guckkug, etc.) 

1. A bird, Crendus caunorus, well known by the 
call of the male during mating time, of whieh the 
name is an imitation. Cuckoo's note (fig.): repe- 
tition*of the same words, 

It is a migratory bird, arriving in the British Islands in 
April, and hence welcomed_as the ‘harbinger of spring’; 
it does not hatch its own offspring, but deposits its eggs in 
the nests of small birds, as the hedge-sparrow, water-wag- 
tail, yellow-hammer, and others; to this peculiarity many 
allusions occur: cf. also Cuckovp. 

e140 Cuckoo Song, Sumer is icumenin..murie sing cuccu! 
Cuccu ! cuccu! Wel singes bu cuceu; ne swik pu nauver nu. 
1340 Ayenb. 22 Pe yelpere is pe cockou pet ne kan na3t 
zinge bote of him-zelue. ¢1381 Cuavucer Parl, Foules 358 
Ther was... the cokkow (v7. cucko, cuckow, kukkowe, 
cuccow] most ee 14.. Nominale in Wr.-Wileker 702 
fie cuculus, cauko. ¢1475 Pict, Voc. ihid. 762 A cocow, 
1513 Doucias AEucis xu. Prol. 241 The gukgo [1853 guk- 
kow) galis, and so quytteris the quaill, 1529 More Dyaloge 
1. Wks. 132/1 No more meruailous is a koko than a cock. 
1594 SPENSER A moretti xix, The merry Cuckow, messenger 
of Spring. 1605 Swaks. Lear tiv.235 You know Nunckle, 
the Hedge-Sparrow fed the Cuckoo so long, that it’s had it 
head bit off by it young. 1649 Burrun Ang, Jeeprov, dinpr. 
ii. (1653) 14 He..may as well make a hedge to keep in the 
Cuckow, 1728-46 ‘Tuomson Spring 578 From the first note 
the hollow cuckoo sings, The symphony of Spring. 1749 
Westry in JWks, 1872 X, 28 Sir, I must come in again with 
my cuckoo’s note,—The proof | Where is the proof! 1 
Wornsw. Zo the Cuckoo i, O Cuckoo! shall I call thee 
Bird, Or but a wandering Voice? 1842-44 F.mrrson /ss., 
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Over-Soul Wks, (Bohw I. 111 Vonder masterful cuckoo 
Crowds every egg out of the nest. .except its own. . 

b. The family name of the Cucilide, of which 
the common euekoo is the type ; the various genera 
and species are known as crested cuckoo, lark- 
heeled, spur-heeled, or pheasant cuckoo, ete.; also 
the free, yellow-billed, and hook-billed cuckoos, 
ground cuckoos, and gregariowus cuckoos, Ameriean 
types of the fainily. 

1797 P. Wakerietp Mental Jnprov, (1801) I, 115 It is 
aspecies of cuckow,. 1813 Bincrey Zoo/. 11. 118 The different 
species of cuckoos are scattered through the four quarters 
of the globe, 1837 Swainson in Peany Cyel. VII. 207/1, 
I have no doubt that the great length of tail possessed by 
nearly all the cuckoos is given to them as a sort of balance, 
1861 Swixnoe WV. China Camp, 16 You hear the soft notes 
of the striated cuckoo. 


2. The note of the bird, or an imitation of it. 

crago[see i]. 1562 J. Hevwoon Prom. & Epigr.(1867) 216 
Iu ate the Koocoo can syng hir song by rote..At fytst, 
kooco, kooco, syng styll can she do. 1849 Compl. Scot, vi. 
39 The titlene followit the goilk, ande gart hyr sing guk guk. 
1588 Suaxs. £. 2, L.¥. il. gt1 Cuckow, Cuckow : O word 
of feare, Vnpleasing to a married eare, 1856 Carern Poems 
(ed. 2) 92 Cuckoo, cuckoo, singing mellow, Ever when the 
fiekls are yellow. 

3. Applied toa person; ¢sf. in reference to the 
bird’s monotonous eall, or its habit of laying its 
eggs in the nests of other birds; also = fool, 
$ gowk a 

158: J. Ber. Maddon's Ausiv. Osor. 59 b, This lesson you 
learned of your Cowled Coockowes, to braule alwayes with 
bare names. 1596 Suaks.1 //en. /V, 1 iv. 387 A Horse- 
backe (ye Cuckoe), but a foot hee will not budge a foot. 
1609 Fv. Woman in Hume ui, in Bullen O. 72. TV, An 
excellent Cuckoo, hee keepes his note in winter. 1612 
Pasquils Night-Cap 1877) 73 What Cuckoe laid this epse 
within your nest. 1823 Scott Pervert xxiii, The cuckoo 
T travel with..he also has his uses. 1872 0. W. Ilotmes 
Poet Break/..t. i. 12 We Americans are all cuckoos,—we 
make our hommes in the nests of other birds. 

+4. Gardening. See quot.; =. coucon, Obs. 

1693 Everys De La ae Compl. Gard. 11.158 We must 
take exact care to pluck all the Cuckows among them, that 
is, those Strawberry plants that blossom much withont 
knitting. 

5. (Usually in f/.) The local name of several 
spring flowers, as the Cuckoo-flower Cardamine 
pratensis, the Orchis mascnla and O, .\orio, the 
eommon Blue-bell Sc‘V/a undaus, the Ragged Robin, 
ete. Cf. Britten and Holland /%atz/ Names, 

1878 Mrs. H. Woon /tomeroy Ab, (ed. 3) 56 The long, 
deep-pink flowers that children call cookoos, 

6. A species of fish; also ealled crchoo/fish, 
-wrasse. local. 

1848 C. A. Jouns Wieck af Lizard 230 One species 
[Aadrus variegaius] .. is called by the fishermen a cuckoo, 
and is probahly the ‘striped wrasse’ of authors, 

7%. =F, coucou, a small coaeh running froin 
laris to the suburbs. 

18ar W. levine in Life § Lett. (1864) 11. ii. 46 Took a place 
ina cuckoo to St. Clond, 

8. attrib, a, Of or pertaining to the cuekoo. 

1627 P. Feetcurr Locusts u. anxiv, There layd they 
cuckoe eggs, and hatch’t their brood unblest. 1742 Vounxc 
Nt. Th. ii. 375 The cuckow-seasons sing The same dull 
note to such as nothing prize, 1802 Painciey Alaim, Bicg. 
(1813) LL. 118 Of the Cuckoo tribe in general. 

b. Resembling, or suggestive of, the euckoo and 
its unifortnly repeated call, 

1650 1. Blaviey] HW orcester’s Apoph. 78 Not a little angry 
with this Redmans cukcow play. 1 
Beggar Girl (¥813) II. 159 The hundred thousand_rix- 
dollars were the cuckoo song with Christiana. 3831 Carr. 
Brrxecey in //o, Cont, 5 July, The cuckoo note .. of ‘the 
Bill, che whole Bill,and nothing but the Bill". 1868. Sat, Kev. 
6 Nov. 438/1 The cuckoo cry that party is extinct. 1859 
llrurs Friends in C. Ser. 1. viii. 233 Tired of hearing 
this cuckoo exclamation, 

9. Comt., as cuckoo-bird; cuckoo-like adj. and 
ady. ; cuckoo-ale, ‘ale drunk ont of doors to wel- 
come the cuekoo’s return’ (ITalliwell); cuckoo- 
ball, ‘a light ball made of party-coloured rags, 
for young ehildren’ (Forby) ; cuckoo-beo, a genus 
of bees which deposit their eggs in the nests of 
other bees; + cuckoo-bone, the eoceyx; cuo- 
koo(’s)bread, the Wood-sorrel ; also the Lady's 
Smoek ; cuckoo-dove, a genus of doves of the 
East Indies and Australia ; cuckoo-feeder, a form 
of feeder in the bellows of an organ; cuckoo-fish, 
sec 6 above; also the boar-fish; cuckoo(’s)fool, 
maid(en, mate, the Wryueck, which arrives at or 
about the same time as the cuckoo ; cuckoo-froth, 
= Cuckoo-srit 2; cuckoo-gilliflower, the Ragged 
Robin, Zychurs Flos-cuculi; cuckoo-grass, the 
Pield-Rush, Ltstla campestris, flowering in 
spring ; cuckoo gurnard, a fish, 7rigla cuculus, 
which emits a sound resembling the cuckoo’s call 
when taken out of the water; cuckoo-lamb, a 
lamb born between April and June; cuokoo(’s)- 
maid, mate =czchoo-fool, -maid, in Hereford, 
the Ked-backed Shrike; cuekoo-orehis, Orchis 
mascnla; cuckoo-poiut = CUCKO00-PINT; cuckoo- 
ray, a fish, a species of ray; cuckoo’s-eye, 
Geranium Robertianum and Veroutca chamadryo; 
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CUCKOO-FLY. 


cuckoo(’s\shoe, Dog Violet; cuckoo-shell, a 
local name of the whelk; cuckoo-shrike, thc Cater- 
illar-catcher; +; cuckoo-spell, name suggested by 
uttenham for the rhetorical figure “frseuxis ; 
cuckoo-wrasso, sec 6 above. 

1839 Topp Cycé. Anat. I1.930/2 In the *cuckoo-bee. .there 
are..four imperfectly developed spines. 1598 Suaxs. Merry 
W.u.i. 127 Ere sommer comes, or *Cuckoo-birds do sing. 
1668 Cucrerrer & Corr Barthol. Anat. w. xv. 35: Os 
Coccygis the *Cockow-bone, so called from the shape it 
hath of a Cuckows-bill. 1516 Gt. Herbal lL, (1529) Cvjb, 
Alleluya is an herbe called “*cuckowes brede. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 1. x\. 58 The leaues of Cuckowbread, sower Try- 
foly, or Alleluya, 1776 Witnerine Brit, Plants (1796) Tl. 
431 Yellow flowered Cuckowbread, 1661 Lovett //1st. 
Anim. & Alin, Introd., The Mullet, swallow fish, *cuckow- 
fish, 1872 7’roc. Berw. Nat, Club V1, 386 *Cuckoo-froth, 
which is secreted by the little frogskip insect. 1578 Lyre 
Dodoens tr. vii. 157 It is called.. Wilde Williams, Marshe 
gillofers, and *Cockow gillofers. 1749 W. Exuis Shepherd's 
Guide 73 All lambs yeaned in April or May are called with 
us, in Hertfordsire, the “cuckoo lambs, because they fall in 
cuckoo time, 1570 B, Goocr Pop, Aingd. 1. 40 Or 
*coocoolike continually, one kinde of musique sing. 1601 

3p. W. Bartow Defence gs This Cuckow-like Palinodie of 
Councels, Doctours, and Chorch. 1832 G. Dowsts Lett. 
Cent, Countrics 1, 183 He had 1wo i - words, ‘ very 
good ! very good! ’ which, cuckoo-like, he was constantly 
reiterating. 1865 Cornh. Alag. July 36 In the North the 
wryneck is called the *‘cuckoo-maiden’, because its song 
foretells the cuckoo’s approach. 1597 Grrarnr /ferbat 
1 xcix. § 6. 159 Called male Foole stones, and *Cuckow 
Orchis. 1877 Oviwa /’uck xxi, 234 The sunny azure of the 
little *cuckoo’s-eye flowers. 1589 Bees Eng. Poesie 
ni. xix. (Arb.) 211 We might very properly, in our vulgar 
and for pleasure call him the *cuckowspell. 1865 J. C. 
Wircocks Sea Fisherman (1875) 122 The Cook or *Cuckoo- 
Wrasse, of which the blue marks are very beautiful. 

Cuckoo (kuw'k), v.  [f. prec.} 

1. futr. To uttcr the call of the euekoo, or an 
imitation of it. 

1620 Rowianns Nf. Razen 4 Nor with your hopping cage 
birds sing, Nor cuckow it about the spring. 1656 W. D. tr. 
Comenius’ Gate Lat. Unt. § 142. 43 The Cuckoe which 
bewrayeth herself by cuckoing. 1879 Barinc-Goutp Ger- 
many 11, 310 Clocks..some that strike, some that cuckoo, 

2. rans. To repeat incessantly and without 
variation, 

1648 Cuckows Nest in Llarl. Mise. 1745 V._552 These 
always..cuckow forth one Tune, No King, no King. 1822 
Blackw. Mag. X11. 633 Tle cuckooed the old song of 
reduction. 187 E. Fitzcerarp Jefé, (1889) I. 251 Their 
Religion and Philosophy..always seems to me cuckooed 
over like a borrowed abine. 

8. ‘Io push out from the nest like a cuekoo. 

1870 W. ‘Torxacey Jour Fag. I. i, 19 The government 
had an eye on him, and soon cuckooed him out by passing 
a bill to prevent clergymen being representatives in parlia- 
ment. 

GCuckoo-bud. <A name of some plant. 

Shakspere has been variously supposed to refer to the 
buttercup, marsh-marigold, nnd cowslip; Clare perhap> 
meant an Orchis, or the Cuckoo-pint in bud. 2 

1588 Snaks. ££. £8. ii When Dasies pied, and Violets 
blew, And Cuckow- buds of yellow hew ; And Ladie-smocke< 
all siluer white, Do paint the Medowes with delight. 1822 
Ciare Wri, Adinstr, 1. 137 "Neath the weaving thorn, 
Where the pouch’d-lipp’d cuckoo-bud From its snug retreat 
wastormn. /éid, 11. 133 Full many a blue-bell flower and 
cuckoo-bud. 

Cuckoo-clock. A elock in which the hours 
are announecd by an imitation of the call of the 
euckoo produccd by meehanism. 

1789 Cowrrr Leff. 5 June, You must buy for me..a 
cuckoo clock. 1862 Kixcstey I’ater Bab, ii, A cuckoo 
clock in the corner, which began shouting as soon as ‘Tom 
appeared. 

Cu'ckoo-flow:er. <A name given to varions 
wild flowers which are in bloom when the euckoo 
is heard. a. The Lady’s Smock, Cardamine 
pratensis, a cruciferous plant common in meadows. 

1578 Lyte Dodoeus v. |x. 625 Called..in Englishe, the lesser 
Wiatercresse, and Coccow flowers. 1772-84 Coon Foy. 
(1790) T. 40 Scurvy-grass .. resembles the English Cuckoo 
flower, or lady’s smock. 1833 ‘Tennyson f’oents 38 Each 
quaintly-folded cuckoopint And silver-paly cuckoo flower. 

b. The Ragged Robin, Lychnis Flos-cucult, 

16a9 Parninson Paradis in Sole xxxviii. 256 Some call 
them in English Crowflowers, and Cuckowe flowers, and 
some call the double hereof, The Faire Maide of France. 
1777 lacutroort Flara Scot. 1, 239 Meadow Pinks, Wild 
Ce Cuckow Flower, or Ragged Robbins. 1861 Miss 
Pratr Flower. Pl. 1. 227. 

c. Also applicd loeally to Orchis maseula and 
O. Morio; Red Campion, /ychuis diurna; Greater 
Stitchwort, Ste/laria /Zolostea; the Cuckoo-pint ; 
Wood Sorrel; Wild Hyacinth, and others. See 
Britten and Holland J¥ant Names. 

1605 Suaks. Lear ty, iv. 4 With Hardokes, Hemlocke, 
Nettles, Cuckoo flowres, Darnell, and all the idle weedes 
that grow In our sustaining Corne. 1802 Worpsw. Fore- 
sight, Mere are daisies .. Pansies, and the cuckoo-flower, 
1820 CLare Aural Life (ed. 3) 208 Where peep the gaping, 
speckled cuckoo-flowers, 1865 Cornh. Mag. July 34 The 
orchis is his ’ cuckoo-flower,” because it blossoms when the 
cuckoo is first heard, . . , 

Cu'ckoo-fly. <A name given to various species 
of hymenoptcrous insects belonging to the /chuen- 
moutde and Chrysidide, which deposit their eggs 


in the Iarvee or the nests of other insects. 
1868 Woon Homes without JJ. xxv. 481 Then there are 
the Cuckoo Flies.. which are parasitic, feeding on the 


CUCKOOISH. 


larvae of other insects. 1m E. A. Ormerop Jxjur. In- 
sects ied 126 Hop Cuckoo Fly is sometimes very trouble- 
some in op-gardens, 

Cu'ckooish, «. [Scc -1su.] Cuckoo-like. 

r605 Carman Ad? Fools i. i, Now, sir, for these 
cuckooish songs of yours, of cuckolds, horns, grafting, and 
such-like. , 

Cuckoo-pint (ku‘kupi:nt). [Shortened from 
next.] The wild or common Arum, A. macilatunt, 
or Wake-robin, 

1ssx Turner //erbal 1. (1568) D vjb, Coccowpynt called 
also in Englyshe rampe or Aron, 1656 Ripciey /’vact. 
Physick 299 Root of Cuckoe-pint, half a dram. 1762 
RB. Stiuuincrieer Econ. Nature Mise. Tracts 76 There is a 
kind of cuckow-pint in New-France, that if you break a 
branch of it, will afford you a pint of excellent water. 1874 


T. Harpy Aladding Crowd 1, 239 The odd cuckoo-pint— 


like an apoplectic saint in a niche of malachite. 
+Cu'ckoo-pi:ntle. O¢s. [Named from the 
form of the spadix.] = prec. 

3450 Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 588 Yarns, cokkupyntel, 
calvysfote, 1397 Gerarve Herbal. Ixy. (1598) 90 Wake 
Robin or Aron... Plinies cowkowpintle. 1635 Brome 
Sparagus Garden wi. xi, Wks. 1873 HI. 174 S'daggers 
three pound for a few Cuckoe pintles. 1682 //7s¢. Chocolate 


in Hari, ATisc. 1. 534 They would have thrown away their | 


wake-robins and their cuckow-pointles, A 

Cuckoo’s meat, cuckoo-meat. Wood- 
sorrel, Oxalts Acetosella, which flowers at the time 
the cuckoo is heard ; also called gowk’s-meat, 

1516 Gt, Herbal Contents ch. I, Alleluya, wood sorell or 
cocowes meate. 1538 Turner Lidedlas. Cuckowes meat, 
Oxys. 1578 Lyte Dodvens w. xliii. 503 This herbe is called 
in .. English Wood-sorel.. Cockowes meate. 1853 G. 
Jounstor Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 50. 1860 H. Marrvar 
Jutland 1. v. 74 The forest is carpeted with the green 
trefoil leaves of the ‘ gidgemad’ or cuckoo's meat, 

b. Locally applicd, in error, to Robert’s Gera- 
nium, G. Robertianums; Greater Stitchwort, Sve/- 
laria Holostea ; and Sour Dock, Rumer Acetosella. 

+Cuc‘koo-spi:t!. O¢s.  [f. Sprv, a slender 
bar.] = Cuckoo-rint. 

¢ 1450 Adphita (Anccd. Oxon.) 21 Barba aaron. .cokkowe- 
spitte. 3587 Mascatt Govt, Cattle (1627) 267 With the 
juyce of cuckospit, and salt, and stubwort mixt, and rub it 
therewith. ; 

oo ae 2, _[f. Spit, expectoration ; the 
popular belief being that the matter was spit out 
by the cuckoo; cf. Germ. Auckukspetchel, Du. 
hoekoeksspog, ctc.] 

1. A frothy secretion exuded by certain insects, 
in which their larvee lie enveloped on the leaves, 
axils, etc. of plants; the insect chiefly producing it 
in Great Britain is the Frog-hopper, Aphrophora 
spumarts, or cuckoo-spit insect, 

1598 Greene Upst. Courtier (1871) 7 Loyal lauender.. 
full of Cuckoo spits. 1753 Cuamners Cycl. Supp., Froth 
Spit, or cuckow spit..very common in the spring, and first 
months of the summer, on the leaves of certain plants. 
1857 LiyincsToNnE 7'rav. xxi. 415 While still in the pupa 
stare it is called cuckoo-spit, from the mass of froth in wbich 
it envelopes itself. 

2. Applied locally to the Lady’s Smock, ctc. 

1876 Frail. Hortic. 4 May 355 (in Britten & Holl.) In the 
north of England the plant 1s known only by the name of 
cuckoo-spit..no doubt, from the fact of almost every flower- 
stem having deposited upon it a frothy patch .. in which is 
enveloped a pale green insect. 

Cu'ckoo-spi:ttle. =prec. (sense 1). 

1646 SinT. Browne Psend, EZ. v.iit 237 It..is..delivered 
by many, tbat Cicades are bred out ai Cuccow spittle or 
Woodseare, 1664 Power Fxf. Philos. 1.28 That spumeous 
froth or dew which here in the North we call Cuckow- 
Spittle, and, in the South, Woodsear. 1884 Afehalah xiii. 
3185 Ifon a May morning you rub your eyes with cuckoo 
spittle, you see the fairies. 

+Cu'ckquean, s/. Ols. Forms: 6 cook-, 6-7 
cock-, cuc-, 7 cuck(e- ; also 6 cut-, 7 quot-. [f 
stem of crch-old+ QuEAN.] A female cuckold. 

1562 J. llevwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 62 Ye make hira 
cookqueane, 1565 GoLpinc Ovid's Met. vi. (1593) 146 
Queene Progne was a cutqueane made by meanes of her. 
1614 Sco, Venus (1876) 39 That hast made her a quot-queane 
shamefully. 16%5 Heyvwoop Fouve Prentises Wks. 1874 
II. 216 Hee’d make his wifea Cucke-queane, a 1652 Brome 
City Wit w. i, To bee made Cuckqueane by such a Cocks- 
combe, 

Hence + Cu'ckquean v. fravs.,to make a cuck- 
quean of. 

1592 Warner 425, Eng. vin. xi. (1612) x99 Came I from 
France .. to be Cuckquean’d heere? @ 1652 Brome A/ad 
Couple 1. i, You can doe him no wrong .. to cuckold him, 
for assure your selfe hee cuckqueans you. 

Cuckquean-, coqueen-stool: sec CuckiING- 
STOOL. : 

Cuck-shaws, var. of Kicxsiaws, for F, gue/- 
que chose, something ; things unnamcd, 

1623 Wenster Devil's Law Case u. i, Cuckshaws, that 
beget Such monsters without fundaments. 

+Cuck-stool. O¢s. Forms: 4-5 cok-, kuk-, 

§ cue-, 5-6 cuk-, coke-, 5-7 cuck-, cook(e-, 
6-7 cock-, and stule, stole, stool(e, etc. ; also 5 
euxtole. [See CuckING-STOOL.] 

= CUCKING-STOOL. 

r200-15 in Writtaxer fist. Richmondshire U1. 422 
Faciet meliorem finem quem poterit, vel ibit ad Cucke- 
stolam. ¢1320 Poent on Times Edw. I] (Percy Soc.) Ixxii, 
The pelery and the cok-stol. ¢1400 Burgh Laws \xiii, in 
Se. Stat. 1. 345 Gifscho makis evil nle..scho sall gif. .viiis. 
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or..be put on pe kukstule, 1423 Lect Bh. Coventry (in 
fromp, Para. 107) Cokestowle made apon Cheismore grene 
to punysche skolders and chidders, as y* law will. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 106/2 Cukstole, for flyterys, or schyderys 
(vr. cukstolle, cucstool]. 1§76 in Ik. Peacock NW. Linc. 
Gloss, Euery woman that is a scould shall .. be sete vpon 
the cockstoll and be thrise ducked in the water. a 1625 
Fiercner Woman's Prize u1.i, We'll ship ’em out in cuck- 
stools; there they'll sail .. till they discover ‘he happy 
islands of obedience. 1659 in Picron L'pood Alanic. Kec. 
(1883) I. 229 That a new Cooke Stoole bee made. 1768-9 
in Kelly sinc. Aec. Leicester 48 Paid Mr. Flliott for a 

| Cuckstool, by order of Hall £2. [1884 Hottaxn Cheshire 
Cane A street in Macclesfield is called Cuckstool Pit 
ni. 

“| 2. Erroneonsly takcn for the pillory. 

1722-30 Ramsay Fables, Tova Cut-purses, The tane..clam 
the high cookstool, And put his head and baith his hands 
Through holes where the ill-doer stands. 

Cucquean, var. of CuckquEan Ods. 
| tCucubate, v. Obs.—* [f. L. ettcubire, insame 
scusc, 

1623 Cockeram, Cucadbate, to cry like an Owle. 
Biount Glossogr, 

Cucube, form of Cubes. Oés. 

Cucu'liform, « rare. fad. mod.L. cucils- 
| formis, £.L. cuetilus cuckoo: sce -ForM.] Cuckoo- 

like in form or structure; applicd to a large divi- 
sion of picarian birds, called by Huxley Coceygo- 
morphie, 
_ Cueuline, 2. [ad. mod. Zool. 1, cucilinus, 
f. cuctilus cuckoo.] Pertaining or rclated to the 
cuckoo ; applied to a group of birds related to the 
cuckoos ; also to the cuckoo-bees. 

Cucullate kiskvle't, kivko leit), a. Hot. and 
Zool, [ad. late L. cuculldtus, f. cucullus Nood : 
sce -ATE? 2.] Hooded; shaped like a hood or 
cowl, 

1794 MartvN Roussean’s Bot. xxvi. 407 The neciary or 
horn is cucul{iJate or cowlshaped. 1845 Linptey Sch. 
Bot. v. (1858) 53 Petals distinct, cucullate, or convolute 

Ilence Curcullately adv. 

1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 413 Fronds cucullately infolded 
with one another at base. 

Cucullated (kiskzle'téd), ppl. a. 
+-ED.] 

1, Cowled, hooded. 

1737 Ozet. Rabelais IV. 23 
Hook Lives Abs. 1. vii. 369 ii 
lated, as it was called. 

2. Zool.and Bot. Covered as with a hood or cowl; 


cowl-shaped ; cucullate. 

1646SirT, Browse Psead, Ep.v. iii. 236They are differently 
cucullated or capuched upon the heade and back. 1725 
Stoanxe Yamaica U1, 99 The flowers .. small, galericulated, 
or cucullated. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Eufomol, (1828) WI. xxxv. 
612 In the cucullated species the wing covers are entirely 
membranous. 


+Cuculle. O/s. 
aveule: ad. L. cucullus hood, cowl.] 
cowl of a monk. 

01420 Pallad, on Husb. 1. 1166, Eke lether cotes us to 
were honest is, So thair cuculle aboute oure brolles were. 
1533 Sir S. Vaucuan in Froude //ist. Eug. (1856) TH. 188 
The clokys & cucullys that he sent him out of England. 
1677 Owen Epigrams Engi, (Nares', Of Cotta lately made 
amonk. Cotta perplex’d with 's wife a cucule bought. 

Hence + Cuculled a., cowled, hooded. 

c1sso Bare A. Fokan (Camden) 93 Exyle thys monster 
.. With .. His cuculled vermyne that unto all myschiefe 
wakes, : F ‘ 

Cuculliform (kivkeliffim), 2. [f. L. cucul- 
dus cowl+-FoRM.] Cowl-shaped, hood-shaped. 

1835 Linptey /ntrod. Bot. (1848) I. 300 The cuculliform 
pitcher of plants. 

Cucullo: sce Cucuyo. 

Cucumber (ki#kvmbo1). Forms: 4-8 cu- 
cumer, 5 cocumber, 6 cocomer, (?)concummer, 
cocomber, cucumbre, 6-8 coucumbcr, cow- 
cumber, cowcomber, 7 cowcummer, 6- cu- 
eumber. [In Wyclif’s form czcumer, app. directly 
from L.; in cocomber, encumber, ctc., a. obs. F. 
cocombre (in 13th c. coucombre, now concombre) = 
Pr. cogombre, It. cocomero, early ad. L. cucumer-em 


(nom, ¢zeusis) cucumber. 

The spelling cowess:dber prevailed in the 17th and beg. of 
18th c.3 its associated pronunciation (kdu*kemba.) was still 
that recognized by Walker; but Smart 1836 says ‘no well- 
taught person, except of tbe old school, now says cow-cuméber 
os aiheveh any other pronunciation .. would have been 
pedantic some thirty years ago’.] . 

1. A creeping plant, Cucumis sativus (N.O. Cu- 
curbitacex), a native ofsouthcrn Asia, from ancient 


times cultivated for its fruit: sec 2. 

1382 Wyciir Baruch vi. Where cucumeris, that ben 
bitter herbis, waxen, 1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xvu. 
xliv. (Tollem. MS.) Cucumer .. is an herbe, of whiche 
Isidor spekeb. 1951 Turner Herbal. (1 568) Mivb, The 
fruyte of the cucumbre is for the most part yelow and long. 
1884 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xm. viii. 246 The cow- 
cumber loveth water, 1630 J. Levert Ord, Bees (1634) 57 
Wormwood, Woad, wilde Cucumers, Mayweed. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury u, 103/2 [Of] Cowcumber, or Cu- 
cumber, the branch traileth on the ground. 1713 PAid. 
Trans. XXVIII. 229 The pe: of the Leaves of Cow- 
comber bruised. 1846 J. Baxver Libr. Pract, Agric. 
ed. 4) I. 18x The cucumber is a tender annual, introduced 
into this country in 1573, from the East Indies. 


1656 in 


[f. as prec. 


Cneullated Gentry. 1860 
e returned a monk, cucul- 


{in 15th c. cecec/le, in 17th 
A hood or 


| 


CUCURBIT. 


2. The long fleshy fruit of this plant, commonly 
eaten (cut into thin slices) as a cooling salad, and 
when young used for pickling (see Gtenkry). * 

€1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 275 Of erbis he schal ete fenel.. 
inclones, cnucumeris. 1535 CoverDALe 2 Adags iv, 39 Then 
went there one in to the felde .. & gathered wylde Cucum- 
bers, 1582 N, Licurriecp tr. Castanheda's Cony, By ind. 
61 a, [They] brought to sell many gourds and cowcombers, 
1646 Sir T. Browne /seud. Ep. vit. i. 339 Resembling ..in 
taste a Melon or Cawcumber. 1697 DavpEN Vine, Georg. ww. 
182 Cucumers along the Surface crecp, With crooked 
Bodies, and with Bellies deep. 1732 AguuTunor Audis of 
Pict i, 248 The Juice of Cucumbers is too cold for some 
Stomnachs. 1860 Detamer Aitch. Gard. (1861) 115 In 
England the first cucumbers fetch high prices. 

b. Phr. Cool (+ cold} asa cucumber (humorous): 
perfectly ‘cool’ or sclf-possessed ; showing no 
excitement or disturbance of fecling. 

«1732 Gay Poents, New Song ot New Stnities iii, 1, .cool 
as a cucumber could see The rest of womankind. 1760 
Gray Lett, Wks, 1884 111. 47 ly was dry as a stick, hard 
as a stone, and cold as a cucumber, 1838 Dr Quincey 
Greek Lit. Wks. 1890 X. 318 ‘Vhucydides ©. is as cool as a 
cucumber upon every act of atrocity, 1851 D. Jurrany 
(title), Cool asa Cucumber. 

e. slang. Used with some obscure reference to 
a tailor. Uence cucumber time, season: see quots. 

a1joo BLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cucumbers, Vaylers. 
Cucumber-time, Vaylers Holiday, when they have leave 10 
Play, and Cucumbers are in Season. 1720 Aart. Ball, 
(1891) VII. 47 Ilere a scratch, there a stitch, And sing 
Cucumber, Cucnmber ho! « 1777 Foorr Sir F. Fodlup in 
Hone Averyaday BK. U1. 843 This cross-lege’d cabhage- 
ealing son of a cucumber, 1865 Jad? A/adl G. 4 Sept. 16 
‘Failors could not be expected to earn much money ‘in 
cucumber seasou.’.. ‘Because when cucumbers are in, the 
gentry are ont of town’. 

8. Applicd to other plants allicd to or in some 
way resembling the conunon cucumber: as Bitter 
Cucumber, the Colocynth, Crtrud/us Colocynthis ; 
Indian Cucumber = cucumber-root (sec 4, ; One- 
seeded, Single-seeded, or Star Cucumber, the 
genus Srcyos; Serpent or Snake Cucumber, 
Lrichosanihes colubrina and T.anguina, also Cu- 
cumis flexuosus ‘from the appearance of the frit? ; 
Spirting or Squirting Cucumber, /ichelfien 
agreste (formerly called Momordica Llaterium), 
the fruit of which when ripe separates from the 
stalk, and expels the seeds and pulp with considcr- 


able forec. 

1548 Turnnr Names of Herbes 32 Cucumis sylvestris... 
maye be called in englyshe wyile cucummer or lexpyng 
cucumer, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xl. 372 Of the wilde 
spirting Cucumnbre.. This Cucumber is called. cin Englishe 
Wilde Cucumber, or leaping Cucumber. x811 A. T. 
Tuomson Lond, Désp, (1818) t43 ‘Phe Pulp of Coloquintida, 
or Bitter Cucumber, 1866 Treas. Bot. 1168 Trichosanthes 
colubrina, the Serpent Cucumber or Viper Gourd, is so 
called from the remarkable snake-like appearance of its 
fruits, which are frequently six or more feet long, and at 
first striped with different shades of green. 

4. allrib. and Comb., as cucumber-bed, -frante. 
-seed, -slicer, ctc.; cucumber-root. (@) the root of 
the encumber; (4) the plant Afedeola virginica 
(N.O. 7rdiliacea), from the taste of its rhizomes ; 
cucumber-shin (see quots. 1807, 1849); cucum- 
ber-tree, (a) A/agnolia acuminata and other 
Amcrican species, the fiuits of which resemble 
small cucumbers; (4) Averrhoa Bilimbi, an East 
Indian tree with an acid fruit resembling a small 


encumber and used for pickling. 

¢ 1420 Padlad. on Tush. 1.981 Thi seedes with cocumber 
rootes grounde Lele sicpe. 1607 Torsect Four. Beasts 
(1673) 202 Three-and-thirty grains of cowcumber seed. 1782 
Cowrer Let. to ¥ Hil? 31 Jau., A man.. whose chief 
occupation. .is to walk ten times in a day from the fireside 
to his cucumber frame and back again. 1806 ‘I’. JEFFERSON 
Writ, (1830) IV. 63 Can you send me some cones or seeds 
of the cucumber tree? 1807 W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 79 
His shins had the true cucumber curve. 1826 Miss Mit- 
rorp Village Ser. 11 (1863) 387 He..made a very decent 
cucumber-bed in mine host’s garden, 1849-52 Topp Cycé. 
Anat, IV. 1332/1 That peculiar curved form of the bones of 
the leg (in Negrocs] which gives rise to what is popularly 
designated as the ‘cucumber shin’, 1884 //ealth Exhib, 
Catad. 110/2 Cucumber Slicers. 


Cucumiform (kiki miffim), a rare—° [f. 
L. cxcumis cnacumber + -ForM.] Of the shape of a 


cucumber. 
1860 Worcester cites MAUNDER. 
jCucupha, Obs. Also cucufa, [incd.L.; 


a deriv. or rednplicated form of cufa, cufia CotF. 
In F. cucuphe.] In old pharmacy: A cap with 
spices quilted in it, worn for certaitt nervotis dis- 
orders of the head. : 

1656 RipcLey Pract. Physick 173 A Cucupha is common 
for the wounds and contusions of the Ilead. 1657 Tostin- 
son Renou's Disp. 209 A convenient cucufa must be adapted 
to the head like a cap. 1665 G. Harvey Adcice agst. 
Plague xiv, 20 The brain should likewise be shielded with 
a cucupha, or spice cap. 5 

+Cucurbit! (kisks-ubit). Obs. Forms: 4 con- 
curbite, cocurbite, 4-9 cucurbite, 6-9 cucurbit. 
[a. F. eucurbite, ad. L. cucurbita_a gourd, also a 
cupping-glass, in med. or mod.L., as in F. and 
Eng. (The living F. descendant of late L. cardita 
is couride, changed tn mod.F. to courge, Gomi 
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CUCURBIT. 


1. A vessel or retort, originally gourd-shaped, 
used in distillation and other chemical (or alche- 
mical) processes, or for keeping liquids, ete., in; 
forming the lower part of an alembic. ; 

¢ 1386 Ciutaucer Can. Yeo. Prol: & T. 241 Cucurbites 
[v. r. concurbites, cocurbites] and Alambikes eck. 1576 
Baker Yewell of Health 8 ‘he same substance closed uppe 
in a Cucurbite or Glasse bodie. 1660 Bovte New Exf, 
Phys. Mech. Digress. 368 To distill Liquors out of tall 
Cucurbits.. 1794 G. Apams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1, xiii. 22 
The alembic consists of two pieces, a boiler or cucurbit, and 
a covering called a capital or head. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. 
Amnusem, 25 Other substances..are..charred in cylinders 
or cucurbits. 

2. A cupping-glass. 

1541 R. Cor.anp Galyen's Tera/. 2 E iij, The sayd medy- 
cament draweth to it from all the y in y® maner as 
cucurbyte and ventose doth the excrementes and super: 
fluytees. a 

3. Comb. as cucurbit-glass. 

1664 Evetyn A’al. Hort, (1729) 209 Setting the new- 
invented Cucurbit-Glasses of Beer mingled with Honey to 
entice Was s, Flies, etc. f 

Cucurbit 2. f[mod. ad. L. cucurbtta gourd. 
(In the sense ‘gourd’ L. curbita was already adopted 
in OE. in the form cyrfe/.)] A cucurbitaceous 
plant ; a gourd, 

3866 Treas. Bot. 358 Cucurbitacer..Cucurbits, the Cucum- 
ber and Gourd family. 1880 F. W. Rursince Gard. Sun 
81 We saw a pretty white-flowered cucurbit growing over 
bushes here and there. 

Cucurbitaceous (kismkd-ubit2!fos), a. Bor. 
[f. mod.L. Cucurbttacer, f. cucurbita: see -ACKOUS.] 
Relonging to the Natural Order Cucurbitacea, 
comprising trailing or climbing plants with fleshy 
fruits, as the Gourd, Cucumber, Melon, ete. 

1853 Tu. Ross //améboldt's Trav. UW. xxvic 114 This air, 
atonce hotand humid. .nourishes those vegetable reservoirs, 
the cucurbitaceous plants. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Joven. 
Pl. 104 One Cucurbitaceous genus. 

Cucurbital (kivksubital), a. Bot, [f. L. 
cucurbila gourd + -AL.] Epithet of one of Lind- 
ley’s alliances, including the Cucurbitacer and 


allied natural orders. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 358 Cucurbrlacer..A natural order of 
polypetalous and gamopetalous calycifloral dicotyledons, 
characterising Lindley’s cucurbital alliance. 

Cucurbitin (kiskubitin). Zoot [ad. L. cu- 
curbitinus pertaining to or like a gourd, f. cucur- 
bita. In F. cucurbitin, -ain.] A name for each 
separated segment or proglottis of a tapeworm, 
from its resemblance to the seed of a gourd. 

(1398 Trevisa Barth, De P.R.vi. xlix. (1495) 262 Wormes 
that beu nourisshed..in the nether grete bowelles hyghte 
Ascarides and Cucurbitini, for they ben lyke to the seedes 
of gourdes.] 1861 Huume tr. Moguin-Tandow u. vu. xiii. 
400 The successive transformations which the Trnia com. 
sunrs undergoes... The fourth stage is that of the Cucur- 
bitins, or separated segments. 

Cucurbitine (kivki-ubitain, -in), 2. [See prec.] 
Gourd-like: applied to a tape-worm : see prec. 

1843 Sir T. Watson Lect, Physic (1871) 11. 621 They... 
have somewhat the appearance of the seeds of cucumbers 
or gourds; and..for that reason, are sometiines called 
cucurbitine worms, 

+ Cucurbitive, a. Ofs. Erroneous f. of prec. 

1757 T. Bircn //ist. Royal Soc. 1V. 138 A barber..who 
for many years past voided pieces of the cucurbitive worm, 

+Cucwrbittel. Os. rare. =next. 

1605 TIMME Quersi#. 1. v. 123 The feces,.must be put 
into diuers smal cucurbits,.hen again pour into euery 
cucurbittel another spirit of wine. 


tCucwrbitule. Ods. rare. [ad. Le cucur- 
bitula, dim. of cucurbita gourd.) A small cucur- 
bit; a enpping-glass, 

1541 R. Cort.anp Galyen's Terap. 2D ij, All those medyca- 
mentes drawe vnto them from all the body lyke vnto the 
cucurbitule, that is to say ventose or boxyng. 

+ Cucu'riate, v. Obs.-° [f. a cicirire) 

a Cockeram, Cucuriate, to crow like a Cock. 

|| Cucuy, cucuyo (kvki#i, kuksi-yo). Also 
6 eucuio, 9 error, cucuilo. (Sp. cucuyo, adap- 
tation of a Haitian or other native American 
name.) The West Indian firefly (Pyrophorus 
nocitlucus), an claterid beetle which emits brilliant 
phosphorescent light from spots on the body. 

1 pt Svivester Du Bartas 1. ¥.794 New-Spain’s Cucuio, 
in his forehead brings Two burning Lamps, two underneath 
his wings. ay W. Browne Polexander 1. 97 These little 
Cucuyés..mingle their living lights with the obscuritie of 
this Dungeon. 1692 Cotes, Cucuye, a bird in Hispaniola, 
with eyes under the wings, shining in the night. 1 
Pinttips (ed. Kersey), Cucuyos, a kind of Fly in America, 
which gives such a Lustre in the Night that one may .. 
write and read by the Light of it. 18.. Lypia M. Cito 
Fountain of Beauty, The cucullo and the lantern-fly stood 


at her side. 1842 THorrav Excursions (1863) 60 Launch 
forth like a cucullo into the night. 


Cud (kod), 5d. Forms: 1 ewidu, ewudu, cudu, 
2-5 cude, (4-5 kude), 3-5 code, (4-5 kode), 
4-5 cod(de, quede, 4-7 cudde, (5-6 kudde), 
4-8 quide, 7 cood, 8-9 dial. quid, 9 dia/. queed, 
Keed, 4~cud. (OE. cwvtdee (cweodu, cwudu, cud) 
neut., gen. czidues. App. radically identical with 
ONG, chuti, guiti glue, glutinous substance ; stem 
&wed-, ef, Skr. jalu resin; in ablaut relation with 
ON. dvdda, Sw. Adda resin, ME. Cone 2.] 
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1. The food which a ruminating animal brings 
back into its mouth from its first stomach, and 


chews at leisure. Usually in 70 chew the cud. 
1000 “irric Saints’ Lives (Skeat) xxv. 46 Pa clanan 
nytenu be heora cudu ceowad. ¢12a00 Orsn 1237 & oxe 

ewwebp par he gab Hiss ctide. a1300 Cursor Mf, 1958 
(Cott.) O beist has clouen fote in tua An_chewand aoe 
(v. » code], see ete o baa. 1382 Wye Deu? xiv. 6 All 
beest that in two partis deuydith the clee and chewith code 
(1388 quide]. ¢1440 Promp, Paro, 85 Cudde of bestys 
chewynge [1499 cod], ven. 1587 MascaLt Govt, Cattle 
(1627) 40 A handfull of the hearbe called Cud-wort, which 
hey conn ea ..into the beasts mouth to swallow, that 
hath lost his quide. 159: Spenser Virg. Guat 144 The 
whiles his flock their chawed cuds do eate. 2736 Procr 
Kenticisms, Quid, the cud. 1833 N. Hawtnornxe Slrthe- 
dale Kom, xxiv, They began grazing and chewing their 
cuds. 1880 Astrim Gloss., Need, cud. 1888 Ii”, Somerset 
Word-tk., Queed, cud. Always so pronounced. 

b. fig. To chew the cud: to recall and reflect 
meditatively on things said, done, or suffered; to 
ruminate: see CuEw v. 4b. 

2. Any substance used by men to kcep in the 
mouth and chew. In OF. Awit cwotdiu, cudu, 


mastic. Now a dial. form of Quin (of tobacco}. 

¢€1000 Sax. Leechd. 11.66 Uwit cwudu. /éid. 182 Mid 
hwites cwidues duste. 1828 Wrostrr, Crad..2. A portion 
of tobacco held in the mouth and chewed. 1880 IV. Corn- 
wall Gloss. Cud, a quid of tobacco, 

+3. See quots. (? An error: not in Johnson.) 

1706 Puititrs (ed. Kersey), Cua, the inner part of the 
Throat in Beasts. 1721 in Baitey. 1828 Wesster, Crd, 
the inside of the mouth or throat of a beast that chews the 
cud. 

4. Comb., as cud-chewing ppl. a.; + cud-bream 
(see quot.). 

1sg3 Svivester Du Bartas i, v. 314 The delicate, cnd- 
chewing Golden-eye. 165 Movrer & Bennet //ealth's 
fucprov. (1746) 268 ‘There is a kind of Bream called Scarus 
ruminans, which we call a Cud-bream, because his Lips are 
ever wagging like a Cow chawing the Cud. 1800 Hvrpis 
Fav. Village 203 The cud-chewing cow. 


+ Cud, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. the sb.) frans. To 
chew as cud, ruminate upon. 

1569 Crowiry Soph. Dr, Watson i. aa 
scriptures with a spiritual tooth [transl. 
ruminans scripturas). . 

Cudbear kv-dbé1), Also 8 cut-. [A name 
devised from his own Christian name by Dr. Cuth- 
bert Gordon (who obtained a patent for this 
powder .] 

1. A purple or violet powder, used for dyeing, 
prepared from various species of lichens, esp. 


Lecanora tartarea. 

1971 Phrl, Trans. LX1, arp Dutch litmus, orchel, cudbear 
. dye silk and wool of a yellow colour. 1794 Statist. Acc. 
Scot, XI, 113 The cudbear manufacture carried on here 
was begun in 1777. 1870 J. W. Stater Mannal of Colours 
61 Cudbear is used for dyeing ruby and maroon shades, as 
well as a variety of browns. 

2. The lichen /ccanora tariarea. 

1766 Ann. Keg. 117 Gathering Scotch Cutbear, 1861 1H. 
Macmituan /ootnotes fr. Nature 116 ‘Vhe most usefil and 
best known of our native dye-lichens is the rock-mow or 
cudbear (Lecanora tartarea). 

Cudde, obs. f. Con 54,1, Cun, 

Cudde, obs. pa.t. of KyTu v., to make known, 

Cuddee, obs. forin of Cuppy. 

Cuddell, a fish, var. of CUTTLE. 

Cudden (kz"d'n). Also cuddin(g. 


+1. A born fool, a dolt. Os. 

1673 Wvcuercey Gentl, Dancing- Master w.i, Lord! that 
people should be such arrant cuddens! 1698 Def. Dram, 
Poetry 8 ‘The Fools we may divide into three Classes, viz. 
the Cudden, the Cully and the Fop. ‘The Cudden a Fool 
of God Almighties making. 1700 Davnen Fades, Cymon 
& Jph. 179 ‘Vhe slavering cudden, propped upon his staff. 
1719 D’Urrev Pills V. 309 Jack-puddings, for Cuddens. 

2. toca’. A name for: a. The coal-fish [Gacl. 
eudainn]|; b. ? The char. 

1791 Ayrsh. Statist. Ace. 111. 589 Jam.) In both loch 
and river [Doon] there gracutioge or charr, 1836 
Varret, Brit. Fishes (1841) Il. 251 Among the Scotch 
islands the Coalfish is called Sillock.. Hnrbin, Cudden, Sethe 
fetc.]. 1848 Life Normandy (1863) 1. 283 It was some time 
before 1 knew that stainloch, pay fm, seath, cudding, and 
poddly, were all one fish at different ages. 

Cuddicke, -ikie: sec Cuppy |, 

Cuddie: see Cuppy. 


Cuddle (kvd'l), v. [A dialectal or nursery 
word of uncertain derivation. 

Possibly a derivative of Cours a. in the sense ‘snug, cosy’: 
cf, fondle from fond adj. An original *conthle might be- 
come enddle,as in MI. /rdede, fithe?, now Fippe, the vowel 
being also shortened before the consonant group. (Close 
connexion with the ME, cudde, cupped, pa.t. of cuden, Kyte, 
*to make known, ref. to make themselves known, become 
friends together’, is not tenable, because # was here = 2, 
OE, y, as seen in Ormin’s spelling 4i2ed.) Another sugges- 
tion 1s tbat it is related to Du. Anaiden ‘coire, convenire, 
congregari, por (Kilian), f. Audie flock, herd :—OLG. 
*hnddi=OHG. chutti, Further evidence as to its early use 
is wanted, there being at present known only one doubtful 
example before 1700.] ‘i 

1. ¢rans. To press or draw close within the arms, 
so as to make warm and ‘cosy’; to hug or embrace 


affectionately, to fondle; also adso?. 
€1§20 Song in Rel. Ant. 1. 239 Cudlyng of my cowe. 
1719 D'Urrey Pills 111. 28 "Twas playing with her at 


Cudding the holy 
spirttuali dente 


| 
| 


CUDDY. 


Cuddle my Cuddy. 1789 Burns 2 £%. Davicii, Till bairns 
bairns kindly cuddle Your auld gray hairs. a 1825 Forsy 
Voc. E, Augtia, Cuddle, to hug and fondle. 1825 Brockett 
N.C. Words, Cuddle, to einbrace, to squeeze, tohug. 186 
Kinestev Mater Bad, v. 219 Little boys..who have kin 
mammas to cuddle them. 

Jig. 1851 Thackeray Eng. /{1m. i. (1876) 148 Temple seems 
..to have been coaxed, and warmed, and cuddled by the 
people round about him. //d. ii. 193 Cuddling to his heart 
the compliment which his literary majesty had paid him. 

b. Zo cuddle up: to arrange comfortably. 

1743 H. Wacroce Lett. (1, Afann (1834) 1. Ixxxiv. 296 
Mamie herself could not have cuddled up an affair for bis 
Sovereign Lady better. 

ce. To cuddle out of: to coax or wheedle out of. 

1808 C. Kirkpatrick Suarre Corr. (1888) I. 336 To cuddle 
his mother out of her money. é 

2. rnfr. To lie close and snug; to nestle in to 


another person, to cling close together for warmth 


or comfort. (Often with extension; see quots.) 

171. Warp Quix. 1. 158 Who would in Spite of Wedlock 
Run To Cuddle with the Emp'rour’s Son, 1718 Prior The 
Dove 55 She [a partridge] cuddles low behind the brake. 
1727 Somervitte Fad. xi. (R.), They bill’d, they chirp'd all 
day, They cuddled close all night. 1888 IV, Somerset 
Word-bk., Two children lying very close together in bed 
would be said to be enddled together. Again, chickens are 
said to craddle ft under the hen. 

b. To eurl oneself up in going to sleep; hence, 
to lie down to sleep. (Also refi.) 

1822 GaLt Sir A. Wylie I. x. 76 Whar am I to cuddle. 
1847 ALB. Smitn Chr, Fadpole vii. (1879) 65 Many a shining- 
coated insect cuddled itself up within the little tents thus 
made. 1888 Enz. B. Cester Tenting on Plains, He [a tame 
beaver] cuddles up under my gown, or on my arm, and goes 
to sleep, 

e. fig. 

1810 ‘I’, Jerrerson IW rit. (1830) 1V. 146 The nest of office 
being too small for all of them to cuddle into at once. te 
Lovett Fireside Trav. 287 A pretty little village, cuddle 
down among the hills. ' 

Hence Cuddling vé/. sd, 

1880 Wees Goethe's Faus? tv. xvii. 232 The kissing and 
cuddling that went on ! 

Cuddle (kod), 54. [f prec. vb.] A hug or 
embrace. 

1825 Song in Brockett N.C. Words s.v., So then, wiv 
a kiss and a cuddle, These lovers they bent their ways 
heym, 1870 R. B. Brovcn Marston Lynch xxix. x 
Instead of a rebuke..he received only a tight cuddle roun 
the neck. 

Cuddle-me-to-you: see Cutt v2 b. 

Cuddlesome (kvd'lsam), a. novce-sint. [See 
-SOME,] Meet to be cuddled. 

1876 Besant & Rick Geld. ere A xxxv, 269 She was 
slender, and if one may so speak of a Peeress, she was cud- 
dlesome ! 


Cuddly (kzd'li), a. nonce-zed. [f. as prec. + 
-Y.) Given to cuddling; or? = prec. 

1863 Kincstey Mater Bab. v, She was the most..cuddly 
creature who ever nursed a baby. 

+Cuddy', cudeigh. J/re/. and Scotl, Obs. 
In 6 cuidichie, cuddeehih, cuddeich; cud- 
dicke, -ikle. [Corruption of Irish cuid ofdhche 
(of which Spenser's cuddeehih was an approximate 
representation), lit. ‘evening portion ’.] 

1. orig. A supper and night’s entertainment due 
to the lord from his tenant, 

1450 Stat. /reland, Act 28 Hen, VI, c. 1 Th 
the same Marchours..doe gather and bring with them, .both 
men and women..to night suppers called Cuddies, upon the 
said tenants and husbands. 1577-95 Descr. dsfes Scotd. tin 
Skene Celtic Scot/, 111. App. 429) By thair Cuidichies, 
that is feisting thair master when he pleases to cum in the 
cuntrie, ilk ane thair nicht or twa nichtes about. 1586 
llookeR Girald. Ireland in, LTolinshed M1. 23/2 That no 
lords. .shall extort or take nnie coine and liuerie, cosheries, 
nor cuddies, nor anie other like custome from thenseforth. 
1596 Spenser State /rel, Wks. (Globe) 623/2 The sayd 
Irish Lord is..cutt of from his customarye services..as 
Cuddeehih [x. » Cuddie], Cosshirh, Bonaught, Shragh, 
Sorehim, and such like. 1892 Cocnran Patrick Medizv. 
Scotl, vi, 81 When systematically due..the custom of cud- 
dikie..was restricted to four meals four times in the year 
to the Chief and his followers. 3 f J 

2. Henee, a rent or present in lieu of this; a 
present, a douceur, ‘a gift, a bribe’ (Jam.). 

1s.. Lease in C. Innes Sk. Early Se, Hisd. (1861) 385 
A sufficient cuddeich [which I believe means a present given 
in token of ae 1728 Ramsay Last Sp. Miser xvii, 
Double pawns With a cudeigh, and ten per cent, Lay in 
my hands, 1813 Alton Agric. Surv. Ayrshire Gloss. 691 
Cudeigh, bribe, 1892 Cocuran Patrick Medizn, Scotl.i. 
In the Western Islands this rent was called the‘ Cuddicke ‘, 
and is mentioned late on in the fifteenth century, 

Cuddy * (kzdi). Also 7 cuddie, 8 cuddee. 
[Of uncertain origin. Yule and Bumell disclaim 
an Oriental origin; they compare 16th ¢c. Du. 
kattite, mod.Du. dajurt, used in same sense.] 

1. Naut. A room or cabin in 2 large ship abaft 
and under the round-house, in which the officers 
and cabin-passengers take their meals. % 

In 18th c, ‘a sort of cabin or cook-room in the fore-part pr 
near the stern of a lighter or barge’ (Ialconer); the small 
cabin of a boat. oo 

1660 Perys Diary 14 May, My Lord went up in his night- 
gown into the cuddy, to see how to dispose thereof for him- 
self. 1723 Duprey in PAért, Trans. XXXI11, 264 Another 
[boat] has had the Stein, or Stern-post . .cut off smooth above 
the Cuddee, 1844 Negul. § Ord, Army 365 If the quarter- 
deck be carried, the Men on Guard are to retire to the Cuddy. 


The Captaines of 


CUDDY. 


1845 Stocqurter Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 88 She has 


a magnificent saloon, or cuddy, where roo persons can dine 
with comfort in cool weather. 
2. A small room, closet, or cupboard. (Cf 


CuBBy.) 

1793 T. Jerrerson IW rit. (1859) 1V. 74 We must give him 
from four to six or eight dollars a week for cuddies without 
a bed. 1873 Miss Brappon £. Davoren I. ii. Prol., 
Dreaming he was in his cuddy at Battersea, supping upon 
his beloved sausages. 1885 H.C. MeCoox Fenauts of 
Old Farnt 119 A eonstant personal inspection of all one's 
house, especially of the cuddies and corners. 

3. alirib., as cuddy door, roof, table. 

1848 THackeray Vax. Fair Wii, The youngsters among 
the passengers. .used to draw out Sedley at the cuddy-table. 
1861 R. E. Scorespy-Jackson Life WW’. Scoresby xv. 318 
He took up his position on the cuddy-roof, 

Tlence Cu'ddyful. 

1841 Macaunay Ess. W. //astings (1854) 654 Every ship 
. that arrived from Madras..brought a cuddy full of his 
admirers. 1883 Spectator 22 Sept. 1208 A cuddyful of kings. 

Cuddy ® (ke'di). Chiefly Se. Also cuddie. [Of 
uncertain derivation : the senses hcre grouped may 
be distinct in origin: sense 2 is perh. from Gaclic. 

In sense x, a word of the same homely status in Scotch 
as donkey is in English, for which written evidence begins 
only in the 18th e. It has been plausibly conjectured to be 
the same word as Cuddy, a familiar diminutive of Cuthbert 
in some parts of the north. Cf. the analogous application of 
Neddy, Dicky, to an ass; but unlike these, ee fy has, now 
at leasi, no conscious connexion with the proper name, being, 
like doukey, simply a common noun. ‘The Gypsy origin 
conjectured by Jamieson has no basis in fact; there is no 
name for the donkey common to the Rommany dialects, 
and the Scottish Gypsy term is efze/ from German.] 

1, Adonkey. (Also caddy ass.) 

1714-15 Fatobite Sougs (1819) 83, The Kiding Mare iv, 
Then hey the ass, the one ass..And mony ane will get a 
bite Or euddy gangs awa, 1807 Hoce A/ountain Bard 174 
(JJam.) Wit joy we'll mount our cuddy asses. 1815 Scotr 
Guy M. iii, ‘He's nae gentleman..wad grudge..the thris- 
tles by the road-side for a bit cuddy.’ 1862 Smutus Lugineers 
ILI. 65 Manyatime have I ridden straight into the house, 
mounted on my cuddy. 

b. fig. A stupid fellow, an ‘ass’. 

«1845 Hoop Ailmansege, Fancy Ball, To exhibit a six- 
legged calf To a boothful of country Cuddies. 1885 Runei- 
aa Skippers § Sh. 127 You're not going to make a cuddy 
of me. 

2. A name for the young of the coal-fish or 
seath; =CuppENn 2. [Gael. cudaig, cudaiun.] 

19775 JOHNSON West. /sl, Wks. X.406 The cuddy is aftsh.. 
not much bigger than a gudgeon, but is of great use in these 
islands. 3865 J. C. Wincocks Sea Fishernian (1878) 105 
Immense numbers of young Coal-fish are taken..in the 
Scotch lochs under the name of Cuddies. 1883 W. B1ack 
Four MacNicols iii, ‘ Cuddies’ is the familiar name in those 
parts for young saithe. 

3. A local name for the hedge-sparrow or ‘dun- 
nock’, and for the moor-hen. 

1802 G. Montacu Ornith. Dict. (1833) 188 Moorhen .. 
Cuddy, 1868 Atnixson Cleveland Gloss., Cuddy, the 
hedge-sparrow. 

4, Mech. (Sce quots.) 

1852 S.C. Brres Gloss, Pract. Archit. 129 Cuddy, a three- 
legged stand, forming a fulcrum upon wich a long pole is 
placed, and which is used as a spring lever. 1874 K»icut 
Dict, Mech., Cuddy, a lever mounted on a inp for lifting 
stones, leveling up railroad-ties, ete. 

5. Comb. Cuddy-legs (see quot.). 

1880-4 KF. Day Fishes Gt. Brit. U1. 209 Cuddy legs, 
a large herring. 

+Cude. Sc. Ods. Also 6 cuide. [Corresponds 
regularly to ME. code (Copr 3), the two pointing 
to an OE, *eéd: but this is not found.) A 
chrism-cloth ; =Copr sé.3 . 

(c1420 Code; 1483 Cud: see Cove%] «1485 Hottanp 
Honltate 978 Thy cude, thy elaitbis, nor thi cost, eummis 
nocht of the. 1813-75 Diurn, Occurrents (1833) 103 The 
salt fatt be the erle of Eglingtoun, the eude the lord 
Sympill. xssz Lynpesay A/onarche 5997 Allace for ws! it 
had bene gude, We had bene smorit in our cude. 

Cudeigh: see Cuppy 1. 

Cudgel (kzdzél), sd. Forms: 1 cyegel, 
kyegel, kicgel, 3 kuggel, 6 cogell, coogell, 
quodgell, 6-7 cogil(1, cudgell, 7 coggell, cuggel, 
ceudgil, 6- cudgel. [OE. cyegel, ktcgel, of which 
the OTeut. type would be *kuggzlo- ; but nothing 
is known of it inthe cognate langs. Original y has 
become ##, as in blush, clutch, much.) 


1. A short thick stick used as a weapon; a club. 
¢897 /EcrreD Gregory's Past. xl. 297 Dat hie mid 3am 
kycglum [Cofr. kyclum] hiera worda (verborum jacula] 
ongean hicraierre worpigen. —tr. August. Solilog. (Shrine 
363; Paul & Br. Beitr, IV. 110), [Ic] gaderode me bonne 
kigclas and stuban sceaftas. @ 1225 Ancr. R.292 Mid te 
holie rode steaue, bet him is lodest kuggel, leie on pe deonel 
dogge. 1566 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford a5 
This deponent had a lytell cogell. 1598 Suaks., Aferry 1, 
1v. ii. 87 Heauen guide him to thy husbands cudgell ; and 
the diuell guide his cudgell afterwards. 1618 Row Lanvs 
Night. Raveit (1620) 23 ‘Tom with his eudgell, well bebasts 
his bones. 1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. /1I (1867) 121 
I saw..a coggell of wood hanging in a small rope. 1727 
Swirt Gulliver 1. vi. 146, 1 prepared two round sticks 
about the bigness of common cudgels. 1836 Marryat 
Japhet \xxix, Saluting him with several blows on his head 
with his cudgel. J 
b. in £2 Short for: A contest with cudgels; 
= CUDGEI-PLAY. 
3630 R. Johnson's Kingd, § Contw, 27 One of our lusty 
plonghnien. .wonldnt fisty-cuffes or eudgels soundly beclowt 
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a Hollander. 1663 Flagedluns; or O. Crouiwell (ed. 2) 8 
Players at Foot-ball, Cud gels, or any other boysterous sport. 
x7xz Appison Sfeet. No. 434 P 2 They learned to Box 
and play at Cudgels. 1800 Winpuam Speeches Parl, (1812) 
L. 335 If a set of poor men..prefer a game of cudgels. 1819 
i Mereury 24 May, A good hat to be played for at 
cudgels. . 

2. fig., esp. in phr. Zo lake up the cudgels: to 
engage in a vigorous contest or debate (for, 7 
defence of, on behalf of). Sot To give up or cross the 
cudgels: ‘to forbear the contest, from the practice 
of cudgel-players to lay one over the other’ (J.). 

1654 WintLock Zoeotomia 233 [Writers] taking up the 
Cudgels on one side or other. @ 166: Furier Worthies 
(1840) IEL 309 Mr. Chillingworth .. took up the cudgels 
against hin. 1678 Burren //ud. itt. ii, 4o Which fore'd the 
stubborn‘st for the Cause ‘To cross the cudgels to the laws. 
1691 tr. Katlianue’s Frands Romish Monks 414 Tho" 
I did not inumediately give up the Cudgels. a 1704 
L’Esteanar (J.), To contend .. and then cither to cross 
the cudgels, or to be baffled in the conclusion, 1851 
Thackeray £ug. //um.v, He had..wielded for years the 
cudgels of controversy. 1869 ‘TrotLope //e A‘nez i. (1878) 
s His wife had taken up the cudgels for her friend. | 

3. Comb. as cudgel-cracking, -proof adj, 
also CUDGEL-PLAY, -PLAYER, -PLAYING. 

1620 Swetuam Arraignu'd (1880) 10 A Master..of the mag- 
nanimous Method of Cudgell-cracking. 1663 Retire //ad, 
1. i, 306 His Doublet was of sturdy Buff, And though not 
Sword, yet Cndgel-proof. 1774 Jort Cotuirr A/us. Trav. 
(1775) 75 A skin which must be cudgel-proof. 

Cudgel, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To beat or thrash with a cudgel. 

1596 Suaks. 1 //eu, /1', m. iii, 159 He call'd you Tacke, 
and said hee would cudgell you. 1679 Woop Li (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) H. 473 John Dryeden the poet..was about 8 
at night soundly cudgell‘d by 3 men. 1855 Macactay //is?. 
ug. LEE 221 Sometimes he was knocked down: soime- 
times he was cudgelled. 

b. fig. 

2602 Suaks. //aue.v. 1. 63 Cudgell thy brains no more about 
it. 1679-1714 Burnet //ist. Kef, ‘Yo terrify the court of 
Rome, and cudgel the Pope into a compliance with what he 
desired. 1849 ‘Tuackeray Pendennis xv, When a gentle- 
man is cudgelling his brain to find any rhyme for sorrow 
besides borrow and to-morrow. 1857 Dr Quincey Chia 
Wks, 1872 XVI. 254 Luckily we have. .cudgelled them out 
of this hellish doctrine. 

2. intr. To play cudgels for : see CUDGEL sd. 1b, 

1840 Tuackeray Catherine xii, Monsieur Figue gives a 
hat to be cudgelled for. 

Cudgelled (kz dzéld), p47. 2. [f. prec. sb, and 
vb. +-ED.] Beaten with a cudgel; + produced by 


cudgelling (0és.). 

1s99 Sutaks. //eu. V,v. i. 93 And patches will I get vnto 
these eudgeld scarres. Burke Regie. Peace ili, Wks. 
VIL. 308 His. ccaligeled Mintany, cudgelled by English 
and by French. . 

+b. Having trimming, ctc., laid on thickly and 
heavily. Ods. (Aumnorous). 

rsg8_E. Gitpin Skiad. (1878) 21 He weares a Jerkin 
eudgeld with gold lace. 2630 J. ‘Tavtor (Water-P.) H&s. 
(NJ, An Erish footman with a jacket cudgeld down the 
shoulders and skirts with yellow or orenge tawny lace. 

Cu:dgellee. nonce-wd. [f. CupcEL v. + -EE.] 
One who is cudgelled. 

1806 FrsseNDEN Deynocr. L118 note, The gentleman, 
who in that encounter had the honor 10 be the cudgellee. 

Cudgeller (ko-dgéloz). [ff as pree. + -ER J 
One who cudgels ; one who plays cudgels. 

1580 HoLtyspanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn donneur de Baston-~ 
nades, a cudgeller. 1642 Minvon A fol. Sniect. (1351) 267 
Often lyable 10 a night-walking cudgeller. 1811 Sporting 
Mag. XXXVUL. 16: Cudgellers, wrestlers, back-sword 
players. 

Cudgelling (ko-dzélin), 247. sé. [-1xc¢ 1] 
The action of the verb CupcEL: a. Beating with 
a cudgel; b. Cudgel-playing. 

1606 Suaxs, 7%. & Cr. 1. ii, 249 Proud of an heroicall 
cudgelling. 1663 “owLeEY Cutter of Coleman St. v. xii, 
There should ha’ been a Beating, a lusty Cudgeling. 1787 
Map, D'Arsray Diary 10 Feb., For what were you most 
famous at School?.. Cudgelling, sir. 1827 De Quixery 
MurderWks. IV. 21 Aman deserved a cudgelling for writing 
* Leviathan’. «@ 1839 Praep /oenis (1864) LE. 50 Fearless 
he risks that cranium thick At eudgelling and singlestick. 

Cudgel-play:. [lit. play of cudgels.) The 
playing or wielding of cudgels; the art of combat 
with cudgels; a contest with cudgels. ; 

1636 T. Ranvatt in Anu. Dubrensia (1877) 19 What is 
the Barriers, but a Courtly way Of our more downe-right 
sport the cudgel pay 1682 H. More Annot. Glanvills 
die Orient. 19 No small fools at the use of the Staff or 
Cudgil-play. 1712 ArsutHnor Yohn Bull 1. ii, Immense 
riches, which he used to squander away at back-sword, 
quarter-staff, and cudgel-play. 

Hence Cn-dgel-play:er, Cu-dgel-play:ing. F 

x71x Bupvcett Spect. No. 16x Pp 3 A Ring of Cudgel- 
Players, who were breaking one another's Heads, 1717 
Lapy M, W. Montacur Left. xxxiv. I, 122_As natural to 
them as eudgel playing or football to our British swains. 
1826 Scort in Croker Papers (1884) 1. xi. 318 When I was 
a cudgel player, a sport at which I was once an ugly eus- 
tomer. 18g9SaILes Peel! 62 Drew.. while at Cawsand 

.-won a prize for cudgel-playing. 

Cudle, a fish, var. of CUTTLE. 

+Cuds. O¢s. Adeformation of the word God's, 
in oaths and exclamations; ef. Cops, Cors. Also 


Cudso, Cudsho (cf, Corso). 
x Muppteton & Rowtey Old Law w. i, Cud so, 


See 


| (1570) Bij, All these ..are scantly worth a kue. 


Gnotho, Pll not tarry so long. 1607 Mippreton Aichael- | 


CUE. 


mas Terut uw. iii, Cuds me} Pm undone. @ 1627 — Ne 
Wit ve ii, Cuds bodkins ! 1663 ‘T. Kituicrew Parson's 
Wedding \. ii, Cud's body, they're twigs of the old rod.. 
that whipped us so latcly. xgex Swier Fraud. to Stella 
1 July, udsho, the next letter 10 Presto will be dated from 
Wexford. 

Cudweed (kedwid). [f. Cup sd.: the plant 
being administered to cattle that had lost their 
cud.] | ‘The common name for the gents Grapha- 
Hium of composite plants, having chaffy scales sur- 
rounding the flower-heads; originally proper to 
G. sylvaticum ; extended to other plants, of allied 
gencra, or similar appearance. 

1548 Turner Manes of Herbes 25 Centunculus..maye be 
called in englishe Chafweede, it is called in Yorke shyre 
cudweede. 1597 Grrarpu /eréal i. cxcv. 515 English 
Cudweed hath sundrie slender and vpright stalks. 1688 
R, Hota strmonry u. 761 Vhe Cotton Weed or Cud- 
Weed. 1854S, ‘Trtomson Jd Fe. ui. ted. 4) 248 The litle 
silvery-looking cudweeds, or Guaphadiuis, 1879 Prior 
Planten, Sea-Cudweed, Dietis maritina. 1884 Mitrer 
Plaut-n, American Cud-weed, «lf xtennaria nargaritacea. 
Golden C., /terocanton virgatum, 


+ Cuwdwort. 0ls. Also quide-. =pree. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes 83 Cartafilago..ir called in 
english Cudwurl, or Chafewurte. 1587 Mascan. Gove. 
Cattle (1627) 40 Some doe take a handfull of the hearbe 
called Cud-wort..& 50 conneigh it into the beasts mouth to 
swallow, that hath lost his quide. 1611 Coicr., AZerde 
@_cotton, Cudwort, Chaffweed, Cudweed. 1725 Braniey 
Fam, Dict., eee an Evil that Hkewisc affects Sheep; to 
eure which take Quidewort, which grows amongst Corn. 

Cue (kiv),sd.1 Forms: 5 cu, 5-7. 9,6 qu, quo, 
kue, kcwo, 6- cue. 

1. The name of the letter Q, g.¥. 

1755 Jounxsox, Q .. ‘he name of the letter is cxe, from 
queue, French, tail; its form being that of an O with a 
tail. [Anentirely erroneous guess.] 

+ 2. The sum of half a farthing, formerly denoted 
in College accounts by the letter yg, originally for 
yuadrans, Obs. (Ch Cer.) 

1440 Promp., Parv. 106 Cu, halfe a farthynge, or q. 
caleus ..minutum. ¢1§10 Barciay alirrn. Gd. Manners 
1526 
SKerton Maguyf. 36 Not worthe a cue. 1542 Recorpr. 
Gr cl rtes (1375)29 A kewe the viij part of a penny. 2600 
Hottann Lévy uv. Epit. 1241 A small peece of silver of 
three halfepence farthing cue. 1617 Minsunu Ductor, Cue, 
halfe a farthing, so called because they set down in the 
Battling or Butterie Bookes in Oxford and Camhridge the 
letter q. for halfe a farthing, and in Oxford when they make 
that Cue or q. a farthing, they say, Cap my q. and make it 
a farthing thus 4. < , 

+b. ¢ransf. A term formerly current in the Uni- 
versitics for a certain small quantity of bread ; also 
extended by some writers to beer: cf. CEE. 

1603 aticnt Grissil (Shaks, Soc.) 9 Eight to a neck of 
mutton—is not that your commons ?—and a cue of bread. 
1605 ist Pt. Jeronimo in Hazl. Dedsicy WW. 367 Hast thou 
worn Gowns In the university..ate cues, drunk cees? 1640 
Graetuorne Wit i Coust. 1, You're not now Amongst your 
cues at Cambridge. 1670 Eacuanp Cont. Clergy 26(N.) 
He never drank above size y of Helicon. 

te. fig. A little, ‘a little bit’. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. x.141 Cardenio is rais'd 
a Cue above the Don. 

Cue (ki), 56.2 Forms: 6 kew, ku, quew, 6-7 q, 
quue, 6-8 que, 7 Q, qu, kue, 6- cue, [Origin 
uncertain, 

It has been taken as=F. gueve tail (see next), on the 
ground that it is the tail or ending of the preceding speech 5 
bni_ no such use of gueve has ever obtained in French 
(where the eve is called répligue\, and no literal sense of 
guene or cue leading up to this appears in 16th c. English, 
On the other hand, in 16th and early 17th c. it is found 
written Q, ¢, ¢-, org, and it was explained by 17th c. writers 
as a contraction for some Latin word (sc. guadis, guando), 
said to have been used to mark in actors’ copies of plays, 
the points at which they were to begin. But no evidence 
confirming this has been found. 

1625 Mixsuru Ductor,s. lit. Q, A gu, a terme vsed among 
Stage-plaiers, A Lat. Quads, i. at what manner of word the 
Actors are to beginne to speake one after another hath done 
hisspeech. 1633 C. Butter “ng. Gram.,Q,a note of entrance 
for aetors, because it is the first letter of gvando, when, 
showing when to enter and speak.] i 

I, 1. Zheatr, The concluding word or words 
of a speech in a play, serving as a signal or direc- 
tion to another actor to enter, or begin his specch. 

1553 in Strype Zccl. MWe, LL. App. xi. 31 Ainen must 
be answered to the thanksgevyng not as to a mans q in 
a playe. 1590 Suaxs. Afids. V. v. i 186 Curst_be thy 
stones for thus deceining mee .. Deceiu‘xg me is Thisbies 
cue} she is to enter, and I am to spy her through the 
vvall. 1736 Fuevpine Pasguin u. i, That I might use him 
like a dog! /’romp,.. Where is this servant? Why don't 
you mind your cue? Serv. O, ay, dog’s my cue. 1882 
Daily Tel. 7 Dec., The prompter was away..and the 
* cues’ were not procerly given. 3884 G. Moorr AJummuer's 
Wife (1887) 12t ‘Cue for the soldier's entrance’, shouted 
the prompter. ae. 

b. Af/us. A direction to enable a singér or player 
to come in at the right time after a long rest: see 
quot. 

1880 Grove Dict. Alus. 1. 423 A few notes of some other 
part immediately preceding the entrance of his own are .. 
printed small in the stave as a guide; and this is called 
a cue. 

2. fig. A sign or intimation when to speak or 
aet; a hint or guiding suggestion how to act, etc. 

xs65 Catrnite danse. to Martial! es b, For he shut in 
one before, of purpose, to open it when hys wee came. 

56-2 


CUE. 


1594 Suaks. Lich, /Z7/, ut. iv. 27 Wad you not come vpon 
your Q my Lord, William Lord Hastings had pronounc‘d 
your part. 1602 — Haw. 1. ii. 587 What would he 
doe, Had he the Motiue and the Cue for passion That I 
haue? 16az Masse tr. Alewan's Guzman @'AL/, (1630) 51 
Herevpon my Companion taking his Q. It is not (quoth 
he) any lacke of. .hanging in the aire. 17a2 De For Col. 
Yack (1840) 197 My merchant gave me my cue, and by his 
direction I answered. a 174 Nortu £.vam,. u. iv. § 119 
(2740) 293 Who was. .to take his Ques from her, and to move 
and do as she inclined him. 1863 Wuyte Mecvitre 
Gladiators 11. 268 His comrades kept behind him, taking 
their cue from his conduct. A fe 

tb. A hint of what is coming, a premoni- 


tion. 

1647 H. Vaucnan Sov-daycs iii, A taste of Heav'n on 
earth; the pledge and Cue Of a full feast. 

3. The part assigned one to play at a par- 
ticular juncture; the proper or politic course to 
take. 

1581 T. Howrtt Dexises (1879) 104 Take heede therfore, | 
and kepe each Cue so right, That Heauen for hyre vnto thy 
‘otte may light. 1§98 Suaks. Merry W111. iil. 39g Mistris 
Page, remeinber you your Qu. J/ist. Pag. 1 warrant thee, 
if | do not act it, hisse me. 1605 — Learn. ii. 147 Pat: 
he comes. .my Cue is villanous Melancholly. 1605 Tryad? 
Chev. un, ii, in Bullen O. PZ HI. 308 It is thy q. to enter. 
a 1650 May Satir. Puppy (1657) 23 It was their Qu’ now to 
fly... which they did with exquisite dissimulation. 1741 
RicHarpson famela 111. 312 You're the Countess of C—'s 
youngest Daughter Jenny—That's your Cue. 1868 E, 
Enwarns Raleigh |. x.175 His cue would naturally be.. 
to magnify the difficulties of the enterprise. 

4, llumour, disposition, mood, frame of mind | 


(proper to any action). 

1565 Gotninc Ovid's Met. 1x. (1593) 228 [He] did not 
watch Convenient time, in merrie kew at leasure him to 
catch. 1567 Drant //orace Epist. 11 ii. Hv, Ech personage | 
in his righte Qune take heede that thou dost frame. 1607 | 
Wackinxcton Off. Glass 21 Men of greater size are seldome 
ithe right cue. 1752 J. Newton Left, to Wife 31 Oct., 1 | 
should lay the paper aside till I werein a better cue. 1756 
Voupervy Tivo Orphans \, 69 The ‘squire being out pf the 
cue, as he called it, for eating. 1851 HawtHorne //o. Sev. 
Gables xix. (1883) 348 Nobody was in the cue to dance. 

5. Comb., as ene-call, -fellow. 

1603 Harsxet Pep. fipost, r9 He could. .relate(as other 
his Cue-fellows have done) how hee came to that facility in 
his part, who were his prompters {etc.]. 1881 Rosserm 
Ballads & Sonnets, Sooth-say vii, In the life-drama‘s stern | 
cue-call, A friend's a part well-prized by all. | 

Cue (kiv), 54.3 [Variant of Queue, a. mod.F. | 
gueue, inOF¥, cue, coc, keue,= Pr. coa, coda, It. coda 
i—L. cauda tail.) 

1. A long roll or plait of hair worn hanging down 
behind like a tail, from the head or from a wig ; a 
pigtail. Also spelt Qurve, 

1731 Cinner “pil. to G. Lille's Lond. Merchant, Yhe 
Cit, the Wit, the Rake cocked up in Cue. 1772-84 Cook 
Moy. 1V. ut.vi.(R.), Those cues or locks. .look like a parcel 
of small strings hanging down from the crown of their 
heads. 1843 Lever %. //inton xxxvi. (1878) 251 Vhe 
scrupulous exactitude of his powdered cue. 

2. The long straight yee rod of wood tipped 
with leather, with which the balls are struck in- 
billiards and similar gaines. 

(According to Littré the guewe was originally the small 
end of the tapering stick then called the éid/ard.] 

1749 in B. Martin Dict. 1779 J. Dew Billiards in Loyle's 
Games farpr. 247 Vf the Leader follows his Ball with etther | 
Mace or Cue past the middle Hole, it is no Lead. 1844 Acs. | 
Saitn Mr, Ledbury xxxviii, (1886) 118 He knocked down 
a large cue that was lying against the billiard-tahle. 1856 
Craw ey Billiards (1859) 7 Uhe best cues are made plain, 
of well-seasoned ash. 

3. The tail (of an animal). Aumorous tse. 

1867 Lowett Liglow P, Ser. u. 80 Your [frog's] cues are 
an anachronism. 

4. - support for a lance, a lance-rest’ (imperial 
Dict.). 

5. Comb. (from sense 2), as cue-ball, «tip; cue- 
butt (see quot.); cue-rack, a rack for holding 
billiard cues. 

1873 Bennett & Cavenvise 2iliiards 26 Cue-tips are made 
of two pieces of leather cemented together. /4id. 27 ‘Vhe 
cue-bult or quarter-butt is larger in diameter than the cue, 
about 5 feet long, and leathered at the bottom. 

Cue (kid), v. [f£ Cue 56.38) trans. To form or 
twist (the hair) into a cue; to furnish with a cue. 
T¥encc Cued ppl. a. 

1772-84 Coox Moy. 1V. ut. vi. (R.), They separate it [their 
hair] into small locks which they woold or cue round with 
the rind ofa slender plant. 1795-83 Tuacner Jil. Fraud. 


(1823) 230 A genteel cued wig. 1824 Scott S#. Nonan'’s iii, 
Winterblossom .. wore his hair cued, and dressed with 
powder. 

Cue-ball, a. vare~'.  ‘Piebald; skewbald’ 
(Davies). 


1869 Biackmore Lorna D. xxxix, A gentleman on a cue- 
ball horse. 


Cueist (kivist), [f Cur 5.3 + -1s7.J One 
skilled in the use of a cue: an appellation of a 
billiard-playcr. 

1870 A, Sreinmerz Gaming Table Il. 153 The extra- 
ordinary performances of some of the first-class cueists. 
1891 Doncaster Chron. 2 Jan. 5/6 ‘be cueist showed won- 
derful manipulation. 

Cueless (ki#lés), a. rare). 
Withont a cnc or pigtail. 


1830 Cariyte Richter Misc. Ess. (1888) II. 27 Bare- 
necked, cueless, 


[See -LEss.] 
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Cue‘-ow]. A name applied to the Scops-owl 
(Scops Gru), common on the shores of the Mediter- 
rancan, and a summer visitant to Britain. 

(Howard Saunders Mannal Brit, Birds (1888) 298 say's ‘To 
my ear its cry is a clear metallic ringing 4¢-ou—whence the 
Italian names cAfz, cit.'] 

1855 Brownixc Andrea del Sarte, The Cue-owls speak 
the name we call them by. 1855 Mrs. Browninc Aur. 
Leigh vu (1882) 324 The cue-owls from the cypresses 
Of the Poggio called. 

|Cuerpo. 0ds. Forms: 7 cuerpo, quirpo, 
7-8 querpo. [Sp. ceerfo body :—L. corpus.} 

L. Only in phrase 7 cuerpo: without the cloak 
or upper garment, so as to show the shape of the 
body; in undress ; also fig.; sometimes Aumorously, 
without clothing, naked. 

ar6ag Fiuetcuer Love's Cure .i, Boy: my Cloake and 
Rapier; it fits not a Gentleman of my ranck to walk the 
streets ft es as 
Out came the Lieutenant with his suit of Gallants, all armed 
in cuerpo. 1691 Woop Ath. O.ron. I]. 556 He..tnder- 
valued his office by going in quirpo like a young Scholar. 
1740 Warsurton Div. Legat. vy. Wks, V. 217 He.. strips 
Moses of his mission and leaves him to cool, in ie, 
under his civil character. 1748 Smottett Rod. Rand. x, 
‘The drummer, who had given his only shirt to be washed, 
een in cuerpo. 

. altrtb, and Comé. 

coed CLevetann Char. Lond, Dinrn.3 A zealous Botcher 
in Morefields .. contriving some Quirpo-cut of Church-Go- 
vernment. 1941 Ricnarvson /'amela Ixxxiv, These smart, 
well-dressing, querpo-fellows, 

Cuff (kt), sé... Forms: 4 coffe, 4-7 cuffe, 6 
cuyffe, 7 kuff, 7- cuff. (ME. coffe, cuffe, of un- 
certain origin. 

The word has some similarity of form to ML. expAia, 
cuffia, in OF. cuffie, cap, head-covering, F. coiffe, Coir } 
but no connexion of sense appears. ] 

+1. A mitten or glove. OQds. 

1362 Lancu. P. /'L A. vu. 56 He caste on his clopes, 
i-clouted and i-hole, His cokeres and his coffus, for colde of 
his nayles. ¢1q40 Promp. Parv. 106 Cufle, glove, or 
meteyne, mitta (J. cireteca). 1467 Nottingham Rec. 11,262 
Unum par chirotecarum vocatarum cuffes de velwet. 

2. An ornamental part at the bottom of a sleeve, 
consisting of a fold of the sleeve itself turned back, 
a band of linen, lacc, ctc. sewed on, or the like; 
also, the corresponding part of a shirt-sleeve, or 
a separate band of lincn or other material worn 
round the wrist so as to apres: under the sleeve. 

ate Test. bor, (Surtees) V. 154 My velvett jacket, to 
inake his childer patleties and cuyffes. 1594 Nasu Un/fort, 
Trav. 15Cleane shirts and cuffes. a 1613 Oversery A J ife 
(1638) 162 He never weares Cuffes, 1684 Witninc in Collect. 
(Oxf, Hist. Soc.) I. 259 For a pair of Kuffs. 1768 Sterxk 
Sent. Journ, Remise Door, She laid her hand upon the cuff 
of my coat, 1838 Dickens O. Pwist ii, Oliver firmly grasp- 
ing his [Mr. Bumble’s] gold-laced cuff. 1861 Wynter Soc. 
Bees 153 He turned up his cuffs like an expert chemical 
lecturer. 

b. That part of a long glove or gauntlet which 
covers the wrist or part of the arm. 

eas Hewitt Anc. clrmour Vl. Descr. Engravings 
p. vii, The sollerets nnd the cuffs of the gauntlets. 

3. A fetter for the wrist, a IANDCUFF. 

1663 BuTLeR // md. 1. 1.1093 Promises that yoke The Con- 

ueror, are quickly broke, Like Sampson's Cuffs. 1861 
Luackeray Round. Papers, On being found out (1876) 132 
Mr. Bardolph .. puts out his hands to the little steel cuffs, 
and walks away au meekly, 

4. attrib, and Comb. 

1677 Woop Life (Oxf, Hist. Soc.) HI. 369, For cuff strings, 
8d. 1684 Lond, Gaz. No, 1981/4 A Cuff Bution with 
a Diamond of about ten grains, 1883 A. Dosson O/d World 
ddylls 17 The shoulder-knot that slept within her cuff-box. 


Cuff (kof), 5.2 (Goes with Curr a.! (q.v.).] 
1. A blow with the fist, or with the open hand ; 


abuffct. Ch fisticuff 

ts7o Levins Manip. 183/47 A cuffe, colaphus. 1596 
Suaxs. Yam. Shr. wii 165 This mad-brain‘d bee Seong 
tooke him suche a cuffe, That downe fell Priest and ke. 
1635 N.R. Camden's Ifist, Elia. wv. 493 She.. gave him 
acuffe on the ear. 17za Appison Sect. No. 433 P 6 Their 
publick Debates were generally managed with Kicks and 
Cuffs. 1899 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 6a/1 Many a cuff 
did the foreman. .give him for absenting himself. 


b. Phr. 4¢ cuffs: at blows, fighting; /o go or 
Sall lo cuffs. 


1602 SHaxs. /fant, u. it. 373 Vinlesse the Poet and the 
Player went to Cuffes in the Cues fan 1669 Lond, Gaz. 
No. 386/4 The Contest grew so high, that they began to de- 
side the dispute at Cuffs. 1683 Autobiog. Sir J. Bramston 
140 Macedo. .fell to cuffs with a Frenchman. 1911 Swirr 
Lett. (1767) HI. 175 He wasat cuffs with a brother footman., 
1720 /lumourist 54 Mutatius is generally at Cuffs with 
himself, a 1839 Praep /’oems (1864) 1]. 225 And there 
were kings who never went To cuffs for half-a-crown. 

2. transf. A blow or stroke of any kind. 

1610 Mirr, Mag. 619 (T.) The billows rude. .Cuffafter cuff, 
the earth's green bate did batter. 19778 Mav. D’ArsLay 
Diary 23 Aug., In getting out of the coach, she had given 
her cap some unlucky cuff. 187a Bracke Lays fight. 34 
Granite battlements that .. stiffly bear the cuffs and huffet 
of the strong-armed blast. 

Cuff, 54.3 slang. (Cf. Currix, CuvrF 1] Acon- 
temptuous term for an old man; ¢sf. a miserly old 
fellow. 

1616 R. C. Tiines' WaAistlew. 1255 Some rich cuffe. a 1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, A pleasant Old Cuff, a frolicksom 
old Fellow. 1725 Baitey Lrasn. Collog. (1877) 371 (D.) 
Gi. I boarded with Antronius, %a. What with that rich 


1654 HI]. L’Estraxce Chas. f (1655) 72 | 
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old cuff? 1760 Cotman Polly Honeyconsde tii, Ten to one 
the old cuff may not stay with her. 

Cuff, 56.4 A variant (of Scottish origin) of Scurr, 
Scrurr, in Cuff of the neck, ‘the fleshy part of the 
neck behind’ (Jam.) ; also the coat collar. 

1740 in /averness Cour, 29 Dec. 1883. 3/1 Mr. M.'s wife was 
drawn backwards by the cuff of the pac 1823 Gar AX. Gil. 
hatze 1. 81 (Jam.) Her husband .. seizing his Grace by the 
cuff of the neck, swung him away from her with. .vehemence. 
a 1873 Lytron Hen. Chillingly w. x, 1 took him .. by the 
cuff of the neck. 1876 Sires Se. Natur. ii. (ed. 4) 29 She 
took hold of her son by the cuff of the neck. 

Cuff (kof), v1 [Of uncertain origin: cf. G. 
Rogues’ cant £uffer to thrash (‘ perh. of Hebraic 
origin’, Sievers) ; also Sw. £uffa to thrust, push.] 

1, ¢raus. To strike with the fist, or with the open 
hand ; to buffet. 

1530 Pause. 502/2, I cuffe one, I pomell hym about the 
heed, Ye forche. 1570 Levins A/anipf, 184/3 To cuffe, 
colaphizare. z Snaxs. 1 Aen. V4, 1. iii. 48 Priest, be- 
ware your Beard, ] meane to tugge it, and to cuffe you 
soundly, 2 D‘Urrey Mad. Fickle vy. ti, Sirra you shall 
be hufft and cufft, and flip’d and kick’d. 1978: Map. 
D’Axsiav Diary 25 Aug., I think a man deserves to be 
cuffed for saying any lady will marry him. 1872 W. Brack 
Adv, Phacton iv. 42 She ran out. .and cuffed the boys’ ears. 

b. ¢ransf. To beat, strike, buffet. 

1611 Cuapman /diad xv. 575 Like a wave,. that... down 
doth come And cuff a ship. @1649 Dausm, or Hawtin. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 43 ‘The angry winds not ay Do cuff the 
roaring deep. 1855 Texnyvson Mand 1. vi.i, The budded 
peaks of the wood..Caught and cuff’d by the gale. 

+c. To vanquish in fight, ‘ beat’, ‘lick’. Ods. 

@ 1653 G. Damien /dyl/ i. 32 The fabled Monsters, we S* 
Bevis oft Vanquisht in fight, and our St George has Cufft. 
1769 Jouxson 26 Oct. in Soszved/, 111 take you five cbildren 
from London, who shall cuff five Highland children, 

+ 2. Of birds: To strike or buffet with the wings, 
as in fighting. (Also adsl.) Ods. 

1621 G. Sanpys Orid’2 Met. xu. 270 [They] Their oppo- 
sites with beake and tallons rend; Cuffe with their wings. 
1647 N. Bacon Dése. Govt, Eng. lil. 171 He hawked at 
all manner of game.. till at length being well cuft and 
plumed, he was fain to yoke his lawless will under the Grand 
Charter. 1682 Otway Venice Pres. u. ii. 1687 Daypen 
Hind & P.. 1224 The Pigeons. .with their quills .. cuffed 
the tender chickens from their food. 1725 Pore Odyss. u. 119 
They [two eagles] cuff, they tear; their cheeks and necks 
they rend. E 

3. adso/, or iutr, To deal or exchange blows; to 
fight, scuffle. 

1611 [see Currte]. 1675 Corton Poet. Wks, (1765) 223 
I'll cuff with thee for twenty Pound. /éid. 224 To prate, 
And cuff it out at Billingsgate. 1693 Drvpen Fuv. (J), 
While the peers cuff to make the rabble sport. 1812 
Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 153 All those who choose ..in a 
ring with him to cuff, 1886 J. K. Jerome Jdle Thoughts 
(ed. 58) 128 Shrill-voiced women cuft, and curse, and nag. 

lence Cu‘fiing 7//, sé. and pp/.a. (In quot. 1609 
Jig. =Contending, opposing.) 

1609 Jas. 1 Sf. at Warstehall in Marl. Mise. 1, 12 There 
are divers crosse and cuffing statutes, and some are penned 
as they may be taken in divers, yea, contrary sences. a 1680 
Burrer Reet. (1759) 11. 32 In Cuffing, all Blows are aimed 
at the Face. 1742 Richarpson Jamela II. 257, | have but 
just escaped a good Cuffing. 1886 Burton Arad. Nes. 1. 325 
Give her a sound cuffing. 

Cuff (kof), v2 rare. [f. Curr 56.1]  ¢rats. 
To put cuffs on; to handcuff; see Curr sd.1 3. 

1693 Lurrrete Bricf Rei, (1857) WI. 1 He was cuff‘d and 
shackled with irons, and committed to Newgate. 1851 Sir. 
F. Paccrave Norm. 4 Eug. 1. 555 Taken prisoner, cuffed 
and stripped. . 

Cuffed (keft), a. [f Curr sb.14-Ep2.] Having 
cuffs: in parasynthetic comb., as doudle-cuffed. 

1 doo. in Lance. & Chesh. Wills (1857) 178 Ou shurt, 
double cuffed, and edged with silver lace. 

Cuffer (kvfo1). [f. Curr v.l + -rnl.] Onc 
who cuffs; a boxer, fighter. 

1662 Gunnine Lent Fast 173 That we .. be [not] as such 
cuffers who fight as it were with their shadow. 1675 Ilossrs 
Odyssey x1. 287 Pollux good Cuffer, Castor Cavalier. 1705 
Stanuore Parapfar. 11. 213, 1, like those Wrestlers and 
Cuffers, fight in very good earnest. 

tb. Aumorously. The fist. Ods, 

1694 Ecnarp Plantus 18 Mercury (Molding up his Fist). 
Rogue, look to yourself. Socia. You may act, Gir, as you 
aa as long as you are so plagnely arm‘d with those 

uffers. 

Cuffin (ke-fin). 7hieves’ cant. Also 6 euffen, 
7 cuffing. [? connected with Curr 54.3] A man, 
fcllow, chap ; =CoveE s4.% Queer cufin: achurlish 
fellow ; also, a justice. 

1967 TIARMAN Caveat 86 Yonder dwelleth a quyere cuffen 
.. Yonder dwelleth a hoggeshe and choyrlyshe man. _ 1609 
Dexxer Lanthora & Candle-lt, Wks, 1884-5 II]. 196 The 
word Coue, or Cofe, or Cuffin, signifies a Man, a Fellow. 
1641 Brome Yor. Crew nu. Wks. 1873 HI. 389 We are 

assaulted bya quire Cuffin, a1700 B. bo. Dict. Cant. Crew, 

wecrecuphn a Justice of Peace; also a Churl. 1818 Scott 
frt. Midl. xxv, ‘We knows my gybe as well as the jark of 
e‘er a queer cuffin in England.” 1829 Lytton Désowned 4 
‘What ho, my bob cuffins,’ cried tbe gipsy guide, ‘I have 
eae you a gentry cove.’ 

+ Cufile, v. Ofs. rare—*. 2? =ScurFFLe. 

1596 Spenser /. Q. 1v. iv. 29 Most cuffling [1621 cuffing] 
close, now chacing to and fro, 

Cu‘ffless, 2. [Sce -LEss.] Without cuffs. 

1873 Mass Brappon Str. ¢ Prigr. iii. 64, 1 should go cuff- 
less and collarless. 

Cuffoye, variant of Carroy. 

1678 Loud, Gaz. No. 1278.4. 
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Cufic (ki#-fik), a. Also Cuphiec, Kufic. [f. 
Cufa or Kufa, an ancient city near Babylon, the 
residence of the caliphs before the building of 
Bagdad, and a great seat of Mohammedan learn- 
ing.] Of or pertaining to Cufa; applied to a 
varicty of Arabic writing, attributed to the scholars 
of Cufa. 

Cufic is found mainly in old copies of the Koran, on coins 
of the Abbasid and other early dynasties, and in inscriptions. 
It differs from ordinary Arabic writing (NashA?) in the an- 
gular form of many of the letters, and the general rigidity of 
the strokes, in which it bears a considerable resemblance to 
the Syriac Lstrangelo. “The name is sometimes loosely ap- 
plied to old forms of Arabic writing generally; but the 
opinion once current that the Cufic writing is older than the 
round characters is now known to be incorrect. 

1706 Hearne Collect. 22 June, The Cufic characters. 1851 
D. Wirson Pret. Ann. UL. w. iii. 262 Cufic coins inscribed 
in the old Arabic charactcr. 1879 C. R. Conner Teulqvork 
Pad. 3x8 Over the outer Arcade of the Domne of the Rock 
runs the great Cufic inscription, giving the date of the erec- 
tion of the building in 688 a.p. 

Cui- in Sc. forms ; see Co-, Coo-, Cu-. 

|! Cai bono (kei bswno). A Latin phrase, 
properly cuz bono est, futt, etc., meaning ‘To 
whom [is or was it] fora benefit ?’ Z.¢. ‘ Who profits 
(or has profited) by it?’ attributed by Cicero to 
acertain Lucius Cassius (Pro Roscio Amer. xxx); 
popitlarly but erroneously taken in English to 
mean ‘To what use or good purpose?’; hence, 
sometimes saés/. The question of the practical 
advantage of anything; practical utility as a 
principle. 

1604 Br, Anprewes Seri. Ej b(T.), For, what of all this? 
what good? cut dono? 16a1-sx Burton Anat, A/cl.1. ii. iv. 
vii. cer) 102/2 To huild an house without pins, make a rope 
of sand, to what end? cui dono? 1836 J. F. Davis Chinese 
II, 272 (Stanford) The Chinese always estimate such matters 
by their intermediate and apparent cxé done. 1847 De 
Quincey Seer, Soc. i. Wks. 1890 VL. 178 The point on which 
our irreconcilability was greatest respected the cud eno (the 
ultimate purpose) of this alleged conspiracy. 

b. adj. or aitrib, Of or relating to the question 
cui bono ?; sometimes = utilitarian. 

21734 Nortn Zvam. 1. iii, § 230 (1740) 207 All which 
Matters .. amount .. toa Da:monstration of the Sort I may 
terin cxé bono. 179x Boswet. JYoknson (1848) 6g0/2 Dr. 
Shaw..used to say, ‘I hate a cué éouo man’, 1873 H. 
Spencer Stud. Sociol, iii. 69 Are there any who utter the 
cui bono criticism? 

c. vb, To put the question cx bono? in regard 
to (anything) ; to question the utility of. 

1837 Lytton &, Maltrav, vin. i, An ambition, which 
seemed ..to cud dono the objects of worldly distinction. 

Cuich-grass, obs. ‘4 Quirci-: cf. Coucn 56.2 

Cuif, var. Sc. spelling of Coor, fool. 

Cuinage, cuynage, obs. forms of CoInaGE. 
As applied to tin, in English Law Books, it means 
the official stamping of the blocks; =CoINacE 4. 

[An erroncous explanation by Cowell (1607) was corrected 
in Blount's Law Dictionary 1670, but, having been copied 
by Johnson, is still repeated in modern Dictionaries.] 

uinye, -ie, var. of CunYE Sc., coin. 

Cuir, obs, Se. form of Cuorr, CURE. 

Cuirass (kwire's, kizre’s), sb. Forms: a. 5 cu- 
ras,-esse,quyras, 5~7 curace, 6-7 curase,cuirace, 
-Tassé, cuyrasse, 7 curasse, 7- cuirass; 8. 6 
cuyratz, 6-7 curats, 7 curets, cuirats; +. 6-7 
curet,-e,curat,-e,6curiet, curret,-ette,7 cuiret. 
[Iu the forms czras, guyras, curace, cuivasse, a. F. 
cuirasse (1418 in Hatzfeld), f. cwzr Icather, after 
Pr. coirassa, It. coraza, Sp. corasa:—l. coridcea 
adj. (fem.) leathcrn, f. cord leather; the med.L. 
cordctum, corattunt, cuirass, is from the mod. langs. 
The original OF. name was ceric’ (later guirie):— 
L. type *cortata, whence ME. guérie, guirre. In 
16th c. a frequent Eng. form was curats, cutrats, 
app. under the influence of It. curazza: cf. MLG. 
horitz, ODa. kérritz, kyrrits, etc. This being, 
from its final s, treated as a plural, gave the muti- 
lated singular curat, curate, etc., common 1560- 
1650. The stress was then on the first syllable, 
but was subsequently under F. influence shifted to 
the second: Bailey 1730 has cudra‘ss.] 

1. A piece of armour for the body (originally of 
leather) ; spec. a piece reaching down to the waist, 
and consisting of a breast-plate and a back-plate, 
buckled or otherwise fastened together ; still worn 
by some European regiments of cavalry. 

The breastplate alone was sometimes called a cuirass, or 
the two pieces combined were called (a pair of) cnuirasses, 
and the breast-platea Aadfcuirass. "The word has also been 
used in a general sense for all kinds of ancient close-fitting 
defensive coverings for the body, made of leather, metal, or 
other material. 

a. Form cuirass (curas, etc.\, pl. cutrasses (t curas). 

1464 Mann. & Housch. Exp.195 And my mastyr fenthym 
a payr of smale curas wyth eae and vumbarde.  ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonues of Aymon ix. = ¢ smote Gerarde thrughe 
the quyras. 1495 Act 11 Heu. VI7, c. 64 Preamb., Armours 
Defensives, as .. Billes Hauberts Curesses. 1548 Play 
Chrou, 12 One company had the .. border of the curace all 
gylte. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. ii. 141 The Man at 
Armes..with his cuyrasses of proofe. 1618 Botton Florus 
lv. ii. 28: A golden curace, or brest-plate. 1678 tr. Gaya’s 
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Arms of War 44 The Cuirass is Musket-proof. 

Keysler's. Trav. (1760) 1V. 289 The armour of the horse- 

guards with half-cuirasses, 1820 Scorr Monast. xxxv, The 

troopers .. armed with cuirass and back-plate. 1846 //ést. 

Rec. Life Guards 215 On this day (121) the Household Bri- 

gade first appeared in Cuirasses, which it has since worn. 
tA. Form curats, cuirats, etc. 

1591 Harincton Ord, fur. xxut. cvi, 
curats and his shield. 1g98 Cnaprman /Had i. 343 The 
curets that Lycaon wore. "1611 Corar., C: uirasse, a Cuirats, 
1627 Lisander §& Cad. m.55 Just helweene his arme and the 
cnrats, 1647 W. Browne tr. Potevander it. 216 Hee made 
his cuirates fly in a thousand pieces. 

ty. This form treated as £/., with a sing. curat, cte. 

1552 IIvtort, Curet, breast-plate or stomager. 1gss EDEN 
Decades 98 Fyther bresteplates or cureltes of golde. 1596 
Srexser F. QO. ¥. viii. 34 Through his curat it did glyde. 
@ r6as Boys Ih. ee Paul here makes no mention of 
a backe Curate for a Christian souldier. 1627 Drayton 
Agiucourt 46 Their Curates are vnriuetted with blowes. 

+2. fl. Soldiers wearing cnirasses. Os. 

1998 Barret Theor, Warres v. ii. 143 Accompanied with 
Lances, or cuyrats on horsebacke, I meane armed petranels 
or pistoliers, 

3. trans. a, The breast-plate of the Jewish high- 
priest. 

1836 Kesre in Lyra Afost. (1849) 169 ‘The mystic cuirass 
gleams no more, In answer from the Holy One. 

b. A close-fitting (slecveless) bodice, often stif- 
fened with metal trimmings or embroidery, worn 
by women. 

1883 Standard 3 Aug. 3/1 A dark brown [dress] with 
a cuirass of gold lace. 1889 Foku Iull2 Mar. 150/2 Mrs. C.'s 
dress was of white silk, with tablier and cuirass bodice em- 
broidered in pearls. 

4. a. fig. Applied to the buckler or any hard 
protective covering of an animal. b. ¢vansf, The 
armonr-plate protection of the sides of a ship, cte. 

1g98 Syivesrer Da Bartas 1. vi. (1641) 5r/r ‘Uh’ hast 
armed some [creatures]..with thick Cuirets, some with scaly 
Necks. 1860 Euginecr 16 Nov. 316/2 Whitworth's gun may 
punch a hole in the iron cuirass of these ships. 1888 Ro1..es- 
ToN & Jackson Anrme. 7.6/7 831 A very distinct cuticle, either 
> dorsal thickened cuirass, a bivalved cuirass, or rings of 
p ALES. 4 5 

Cuirass (kwire's, kisvne's), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans, To cover or protect with, or as with a cuirass ; 
to furnish (a ship) with armour-plating. 

1863 G. T. Lowrn Wand. West. France 326 There were 
two frigates on the stocks, one..of wood .. to be cuirassed. 
1889 Browninc Dram. Idylls, Clive 50 His scalemail’s 
warty iron cuirasses a crocodile. 1881 Darly News 10 Mar. 
5/x Black silk dresses are cuirassed with an armour of jet. 

Cuira’ssed, Af/.a. [f. Cuinass 5d, + “ED. 

1. Furnished with or wearing a cuirass ; also fig. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycl, s.v. Cutrasse, A good part of the 
German cavalry are cuirassed. 1852 Moir Portrait of Scott 
Poet. Wks, 11.258 The cuirassed warrior, stern and high. 
1854 H. Miter Footpr, Creat. iii. (1874) 23 Remains of 
a large cuirassed fish. 

2. Of ships, etc.: Armour-plated. 

1864 Datly Tel. 12 Oct., The invention of cuirassed vessels. 
1870 Satna! 12 Dec, Cuirassed locomotives were ready 
on the Orleans line with guns to support. 

Cuirassier (kwirasios, kitio-), In (6 coritser), 
7 cuiraisier, -asseer, -azeer, curaseer, -asheer, 
-useer, -iazier, -(s)sier, coriassier, 8 curiasscr, 
9 cuirasseur, -sieur. [a. F. ceedrassier, f. cuirasse: 
introduced in 17th c., and applied to the heavy 
cavalry in the Civil Wars. Corttser for LG. Aorit- 
zer (= carly mod.G. &sirisser), occurs 1551 as an 
alien word in a document abstracted by Strype.] 

1. A horse soldier wearing a cuirass. 

The proper name of a certain type of heavy cavalry in 
European armies. The name is not now used in the British 
army, though some of the regiments of Guards correspond 
in cquipment. 

(1851 in Strype Zeed, Afeow:. U1. 258 Sixteen horsemien and 
two coritsers.] 162s MARKHAM Souldters Acctd. 41 The first 
and principall Troope of horsemen..are now called Cuiras- 
siers or Pistolliers. 1664 Power xf. Pieilos. 1. 2 Armed 
Cap-a-pe like a Curiazier in warr. 1671 Mitton /. 2. un 
328 Cuirassiers all in steel for stending fight. x702 W. J. 
Bruyn’s Voy. Levaut ii, 6 Many ‘Troopers, Curiassers, 
armed Switz, 31801 Sporting Mag. XVIF. 135 Exercising 
his regiment of cuirasseurs, 1824 Macaunay Nasedy, Our 
cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the accurst. 1874 
Green Short Hist. x. 811 The victorious horsemen were 
crushed in their turn by the French cuirassiers. 

b. fig. and éransf. 

1658 Rowrann Monfet's Theat. Ins. Ep. Ded., The Fleas 
that are Curasheers, and their back stiffe with bristles. 
1727 Pore & ArputunoT Art of Sinking 108 Call an army 
of angels, angelic cuirassiers. 4 

12. (erroneously). A cuirass. Obs. 

1622 Peacnam Compi. Geut. (1662) 162, His Curusecrs to 
be of gold, his robe blew and silver, his buskins of gold. 
ibid, 165 The Roman Emperours habit was this: their 
curuseers yellow embroidered with silver. 

Cuirats, cuiret, obs. ff. Currass. 

|| Cuix-bouilli. Forms: 4-5 quir-, quyr- 
boilly, -boily, -boyly, -boile, -boyl(l)e, quere- 
boly, qwyrbolle, coerbuille, -boyle, 6 Sc. cur-, 
corbulge, [F. (kwér bzly7) /i¢. ‘ boiled leather.’] 

Leather boiled or soaked in hot water, and, when 
soft, moulded or pressed into any required form; on 
becoming dry and hard it retains the form given 
to lt, and offers considcrable resistance to cuts, 


blows, etc. 
The word was in common English use from 14th to 161h 


1756-7 tr. 


He casts away his 
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c., after which it is not found till modern times, when it 
appears as borrowed from modern French. 

3375 Barsour Bruce xu. 22 On his basnet hye he bar 
Ane hat off qwyrbolle. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Six Thopas 64 
Hise lamnbeux were of, quyrboilly {z.7. quereboly}.c 1400 
Macnoev. (Roxh.) xxvi. 123 Pai hafe platez made of coer- 
buille, 1413 Lyne. Pedr, Sole w. xxx. (2483) 80 A feyned 
hede formed of playstred clothe other of coerboyle. 1813 
Dovotas nes v. vii. 77 Thair_harnes.. thaim semyt for 
to be Of curbulze corvyne sevin gret oxin hycdis.” 1880 
C.G, Leraxn Adknor Arts i. 1 Solid or pressed work, known 
as cuir bonilli, in which leather .. after having been boiled 
and macerated, or, rendered perfectly soft, is moulded, 
stamped, or otherwise worked into form. 

Cuire, obs. Sc. form of Curr, 

Cuirie, var. of gixy, obs. aphetic form of 
Equesry, royal stables, stnd. 

¢ 1865 Lixprsay (Pitscoitie) Chron. Scot. 159 Jam.) ‘The 
King .. caused his Mr. Stabler to pass to his cuirie, where 
his great horse were. 1601 Hottaxn Pliny LL 327 The 
{{inpresse Poppaa. had her cuirie of she Asses in her traine 
--onely to wash and bath her body in their milke. 

|| Cuisine (kwizitn. [F. ausine kitchen, = 
Pr. costna, It. cuctna:-L. coguina, cocina, £. cogucre 
to cook.] Kitchen; culinary department or esta- 
blishment; manner or style of cooking ; kitchen 
arrangements, 

[a 1483 Liber Niger in Mousch. Ord. (1790) 32 One messe 
grosse de kusyn.] Ti Hax. Morr /¥erie 657 (Stanford) 
Great Goddess of the French Cuisine. 1817, Keatincr 
Trav, 1, 204 Fish and fowls, highly seasoned, according to 
the Moorish cuisine, with saffron. “1871 Nacneys Prev. 6 
Cure Dis. wi ix. 956 Those innocent aris of the cuisine, 
which render food pleasant. =o 

Hence Cuisinic a. nonce-wd., pertaining to the 
cuisine ; Cuisi-nier [}*.], a (French) cook. 

1848 fraser’s Mag. XXXVI. 134 With his cuisinic 
knowledge he has so annoyed the members. 189 Lane 
Wand. India 23 Amongst the most skilful of cuisiniers, 

Cuisse, cuish (kwis, kwif), Forms: f/. 4 
quysserux, -ewes, § cusseis, cussues, Qwys- 
shewes, 5-7 cushies, 7 cushes, 6-9 cuisses, $-9 
cuishes ; sig. 5 cusshewe, cusehé, 7 cush, 9 
cuish. [In 14th c. guyssewes, cutssucs, a. OF, 
cuisseaux, cutsiaux, pl. of cuissel = It. cosetale, L. 
coxdle, f. L. cova hip, It. coscia, F. etttsse thigh. 
In Eng. the -ewes, -wes of the plural being reduced 
to -ées, and at length to -es, the latter has been 
confounded with the plural ending in /fs/-es, 
ete, and a singular cuish, cuisse formed. The 
etymological sing. wonld be geisse/, or guissew.] 
fi. Armour for protecting the front part of the 
thighs; in s?zg. a thigh-picce. 

(314 Sir R. pe Cuirrorp in //fst, Lett. & Pap. North 
Keg. (Rolls 1873) 227 Vij. pair de trappes..ix. pair de 
quisseus.] ¢1330 R. Brune Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10027 
Arthur..was armed fynly wel Wyp..Doublet & quysscaux. 
¢ 1340 Gaw, & Gr, Ant, 578 Queme quyssewes .. coyntlych 
closed His thik prawen by3ez. 1423 Zest. Ader. (Surtees) 
IIT. 73 Pro uno pare de qwysshewes de mayle, pro defen- 
sione crurium. c1gag Wysxtoun Cyon. vin. xxxii. 46 Lly> 
Cusche Laynere brak in twa. xgg0 Str J, Ssvtar Dise. 
Wicapous 3 1€ he had that day worne his cuisses, the bullet 
had not broken his thigh bone. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. /V, 1. 
i. 105, I saw young Harry with his Beuer on, His Cushes 
on his thighes. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x1. Ixix. (1612) 
2gr ‘The ‘Taishes, Cushies, and the Graues. 1622 F. Mark. 
uam BA, War ww. viii. 151 hey shocke close together, and 
as it were soyne Cush to Cush. 1697 Drvoen Virgil Ded, 
How came the cuisses to be worse tempered than the rest 
1718 Pore /éfad ui. 411 The purple cuishes 
clasp his thighs around. 1814 Scorr Ld. of /sles vi. xxxiii, 
Helm, cuish, and breastplate stream’d with gore. 1881 
Paucrave Vis, Lug. 136 Sidney struck onward, his cuisses 
thrown off. s E P 

Hence +Cuishard [F. czissard], Cuisset, 
Cuissot [F. 13th c.J, in same sense. Cf. also 


CUSSAN,. 

1g98 Barret Theor. Warres Gloss. 250 Cuisset, is the 
armings of a horseman, for his thigh vnto the knees. | 1678 
tr. Gaya's Arms of War 44 Cuissots or Thigh-picces. 
1632 J. Hayvwarn tr. Broudi’s Eromena 143 He bore him a 
thrust under the vauntplate, between the two cuyshard 

ieces, 1830 E. Hawkins Augio-Fr. Coinage 110 Part of 

is cuissarts appears. 

Cuisshyn, obs. form of CusHio0n. 

+Cuit, cute. Os. Also 6 cuyte, cuite, 8 
eutt.  [a. F. cuz? :—L. coctus cooked, boiled, pa. 
pple. of cxtre :—L. cogucre. Tusense 2, perh. repr. 
F. cudée sb, a boiling, a boil.) 

1. Orig. adj. in wine cutt, subsequently used 
absol.; New wine boiled down to a certain thick- 


ness and sweetened. 

c1460 J. Russeta BA. Nurture 118 The namys of swete 
wynes y wold bat ye them knewe..wyne Cute. 1574 Hyit 
Ord. Bees xviii, The sweet lycour named Cuyte. 1598 
Frorio, Vin cotto, a kinde of sodden wine which we call 
cute, to put into other wines, to make them keep the fonger. 
160r Hoitann Pliny xxu. xiii. 121 Nettleseed taken in 
wine cuit as adrinke openeth the matrice, 1615 MARKHAM 
Eng, Housew, n. iv. (1668) 116 If it be Spanish Cute, two 
gallons will go further than five gallons of Candy Cute. 
1703 Art & Myst. Vintners 33 ‘Lwo Gallons of Cutt to 
every Butt so that it be Spanish Cutt, 1756 Dict. 7rade 
& Commerce, Wine Cutt, or boiled wine... by that means 
still retains its native sweetness, 

2. Boiliug or seething; a boil. 

¢€1460 J. Russert Bk. Nurture 138 Sugre of .iij. cute 
white hoot & moyst in his propurte. /érd. 159 Gynger of 
iij. cute. 


of his armour. 


CUITER. 


Cuit, var, of Coor? Sc., ankle. 

Cui-tchour, obs. Se. form of Coucnrr ? 1. 

1536 Lynorsay meine 2605 Sir, I compleine vpon the 
idill men... lugglers, lestars, and idill cuitcbours. _ 

Cuiter (kiéto1), vw. Sc. Also cuter, kuter. 
trans. To attend to with kindly assiduity; to 
ininister to; to eoddle. 

1795 Burns Deuk's dang our my Daddic iv, I've seen 
the day you buttered my brose And cuitered me late and 
ae 1847 Ballads & Sougs of Ayrshire Ser. 1. 118 O sae 
kin'ly ‘s she cuiter'd the weans. 

Cuith, var. of Coori, eoal-fish. 

Cuittikin: see Cunikiy, gaiter. 

Cuittle (ki#t’l), v. trans. Se. 

1. To eurry, wheedle, eoax. 

¢1565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 97 (Jam.) Thir 
words were spoken by the Chancellor, purposely to cause... 
all the lave..to follow, and come in the Kings will, and 
thought to have cutled them off thai way. 18126 Scorr Old 
Jfort, xxviii, This Mrs. Dennison, was trying to cuittle 
favour wi’ fam Rand. 1818 - Br. Lamu. xiv, Sir Wil- 
liam..wad sune cuitle another out o’ somebody else. 1820 
— Abbot xvi, The Protestant ..cuittles us with the liberty of 


conscience, 

2. To tickle. (2 for &7t/e.) 

a@17go A. MacDownaxp in Scott Hav. xi, And many a 
weary cast I made To cuittle the inoor-fowt's tail. 

Cuk-: see also Cuck-. 

Cuke, obs. forin of Coox. 

+Cuker. Ods. rare-'. 
woman’s dress. 

€1460 Towwneley Myst. 312 Vhe shrew .. is hornyd like a 
Noeer tne cuker hynges so side now, fnrrid with a cat 
skyn. 

|| Cul (kz, often kvl). [F. = bottom, fundainent 
of the body, anus :—L. cz/is. 

Formerly naturalized as Cute q.v., and now used in 
certain phrases. In F. the @ is mute, but in Eng. it Ib 
usually pronounced, though the French pronunciation is 
otherwise more or less atrempted.) 

|| Cul-de-four (kz-d’fitr, oftenkwlda fan. Arch. 
Pl. culs-de-four. [F. = furnaee bottom, oven 
bottom.] (See quots.) 

1727-53 Cuampers Cyct., Cul de Jour, a sort of low, 
spherical vault, oven-like. Cul de four of a niche denotes 
the arched roof of a niche on a circular plan. 1876 Gwitt 
Archit. Gloss., Cul de four, a low vault spherically formed 
on a circular or oval plan. An oven-shaped vault. 

|| Cul-de-lampe (kyi-d’ linp, often kl do lanp). 
Pl.culs-de-lampe. [F. = lamp-bottoin : the shape 
of the ornament suggesting the bottom ofan ancient 
lamp.] 

1. Arch. An ornamental support of inverted 
conical form ; a pendant of the same fonn. 

1727-51 CuamBers Cycl., Cul de damp, a French term.. 
applied in architecture to several decorations, both of 
masonry ane ene used, in vanlts and cielings, to finish 
the bottom of works, and wreathed somewhat in manner of 
atestudo. 1833 J. Dattawav Disc. Archit. [ug., 4e. 94 
(Stanford) The roof has several pendents (cuds de Piper. 

2. Printing, An ornament used to fill upa blank 
space in a page, as at the end of a ehapter when 
the matter stops short of the bottom. 

1818 Scott br, Lanun. i, An ornamented and illustrated 
edition, with heads, vignettes, and cis de damipe. 

|| Cul-de-sac (ki-d’sak, often kel da sak). Pl. 
culs-de-sac. [. =sack-bottom, bag-bottom.] 

1. Anat. A vessel, tube, sae, etc. open only at one 
end, as the excui or ‘ blind gut’; the closed ex- 
tremity of sueh a vesscl, cte. 

1738 Med. Ess. § Observ. (ed. 2) 1V. 92 An Infundibuli- 
form Cul de Sac or Thimble-like cavity. 1809 Bropiz in 
Phil. Trans, XCVX. 163 The o:sophagus..1erminated in 
a cul-de-sac. 1841-71 T. R. Jonns Aain. Aiugd. (ed. 4) 
878 In many Ruminants..a cul de sac occupies the con- 
mencement of the vascular bulb of tbe urethra. 

2. A street, lane, or passage closed at one end, a 
blind alley; a place having no outlet except by 
the entrance; in AfiZt. use, said of the position 
of an army hemmed in on all sides except be- 
hind. 

1819 Wettixcton in Gurw. Desf. IV. 518 The hridges.. 
being irreparable, they would be in a cud de sac. 1838 
Scorr Hrd. (1890) 11. 163 Coining home, an Irish coachman 
drove us into a cud de sac, near Battersea Bridge. 1874 
Baner Nile Tribut. ix. 143 The herds of game found them- 
selves driven into a cul-de-sac, 

3. fg. ‘An inconelusive argument.’ 

In some mod. Dicts. 

Cul, obs. form of CuLL. 

-cula: see -cULUS, 


+Culb, culbe. Os. rare. [a. MHG. hulbfe, 
var, of ko/be, in same sense.] A retort. 

1683 Petrus Ficta Min. 1 (1686) 146 Let it boil over the 
Coal-tire in a little Culbe or boule. /ia. 171 Put it into a 
sound well luted glass Boule or Culb. 

Culbut, v. rare. [An anglicized adaptation 
of F. culouter, {. cul baek, fundament + duter 
to butt, to strike abruptly.) To overturn back- 
wards, throw any onc on his back ; to drive back 
in disorder. 

@ 1693 Urqunart Rabelais i. xxvi. 219 Not .. permitted 
toculbut. 1832 Blackz, Mag. XX X11. 545 The generals 
+ shad led or left them to be culbuted by the French. 1842 


fbid. LI. 630 A British hattalion. driving him over hill and 
dale, culbuted in the most exenrplary manner. 


Some part of a 


| 
| 
| 
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Culch, cultch (kzlt{). foca/, Also culsh. 
[Possibly a. OF, czdche (mod.F. couche) eouch, bed, 
Jayer, stratum, etc.; but the late appearance of the 
word leaves this uneertain.] 


1. gen. Rubbish, refuse. (South of Engl., and U.S.) 

1736 J. Lewis fist. Thanet Gloss., Cuich, lumber, stuff. 
1736 Pecce Acnticisms, Cuich, rags, bits of thread, and the 
like, such as mantua-makers litter a room with .. it means, 
I find too, any rubbish. 1888 Etwortuy IW. Somerset 
Wordbk., Culch, broken crockery, oyster shells, and the 
usual siftings from an ash-pit. 1891 rnd. Amer. Fotk-lore 
No. 13 This word, when applied to buman beings, has 
a secondary sense of disgust. ‘He's a mean old culch!’ 
The epithet is the worst which can be used. Mod, (Essex), 
Culsh inay be shot here. 

2. spec. ‘The mass of stones, old shells, and other 
hard material, of which an oyster-bed is formed. 

1667 Sprat //ist. R. Soc. U7 The Spat cleaves to Stones, 
old Oyster-shells, pieces of Wood, and such like things, at 
the bottom of the Sea, which they call Cultch. 1774 E. 
Jacos Faversham 83 A dredge full of Cutch instead of 
oysters. 1863 C. R.Markuam in /ufedl. Observ. 1V.424 Paved 
with stones, old shells, and any other hard substances .. so 
as to forma bed for the oysters, which would be choked in 
soft mud. ‘This material is called culch. 1891 W. K, 
Brooks Oyster 103 Oyster sbells .. form the most available 
cultch, and are most generally used. 


Culd, obs. f. coud/: sce Can v,1 

Culdean (kvldfan), a. [f. next + -an.J Be- 
longing to the Culdees. 

1807 G. Cuacmers Catedonia I. ut. viii. 434 note, The 
Culdean monks. 1887 J. A. Wyuie f/ist. Sc. Nation 11, 
xxvi. 353 That ancient Culdean father. 

Culdee kyu'ld7), sé. and a. Also 5 Kylde, 6 
Kilde, 7 Culdey. [In Oln. cdle dé (mod.lr. cétle 
dé), found inthe 8th c. in the sense of ‘ anehorite’; 
from cle associate, fellow, spouse, sometimes 
servant, vassal, lieyeman, tenant + dé of God. In 
early Seottish records latinized in pl. &eleder’, Aelle- 
det, keldet; rendered by Wyntoun fy/de. By 
Hector Boece written Cudded to suit the derivation 
cultores Det, whenee the Culdees of later ver- 
nacular writers. 

‘The primary sense of cé/e dé was perh. soctus Dei, as an 
appellation of a solitary who forsook the society of men to 
old aeewisince with heaven alone; Dr. Reeves (Cuddees 
of the British Isles, 1864) takes it as an Irish translation 
ofthe early Christian appellation servus Dei, servant or 
slave of God, applied to monks; Skene (Celtic Scotland U1. 
n. vi) thinks ed/e dé a kind of trish adaptation or imi- 
tation of the terin deicola, God-worshipper, applied from 
the 4th c. to religious recluses or anchorites in the east. 
One ofthe later Latinized adaptations was Codrdei, evidently 
= Detcolz, and the explanation cudtor Dei appears to have 
been traditional in the time of Boece.] 5 . 

A.séb. A member of an ancient Scoto-lrish 
rcligions order, found from the eighth eentury 
onwards, 

The name appears to have been first given to solita 
recluses; these were afterwards associated into communi- 
ties of anchorites or hermits, and finally brougln under the 
canonical rule along with the secular clergy, ‘until at length 
the name became almost synonymous with that of secular 
canon’. (See Reeves British Cuddces, and Sexe Celtic 
Scotland I. 1. vi) 

[1144-50 Donation of Monastery of Lochlewyn (Reeves 
130-1) 1 Et cum vestimentis ecclesiasticis, quic ipsi Chelede 
habuerunt. c12170 Charter of Wm, the Lion (Reeves 119) 
293 Episcopis et Keldeis de ecclesia de Brechin. 1178-98 

harter of Bp. Meg (Reeves 119) ‘Testibus. . Bricio priore 
de Brechin, Gillefali Kelde .. Mathalan Kelde, Mackbeth 
Maywen.] ¢1425 Wvntoun Cron. (ed. Laing) v1.722 Kyng he 
sessyd for to be, And in Sanctandrewys a Kylde. 1§26 Hec- 
tor Borcr Scot, //ist. vi. If. gab, Ut sacerdotes omnes ad 
nostra pene tempora, vulgo Culdei, i.e. cultores Dei sine 
discrimine vocitarentur, /éid. If. gga, Dei cultores, Culdei 
prisca nostra vulgari lingua dicti. 1549 Moxro Zour IW, 
Isles 3(Mise, Scotica\\. 113) The oe and the pallens 
aiedin Latine Druides, in English Culdeis nnd Kildeis, 
that is worshippers of God..quhilks were the first teachers 
of religion in Albion. 1596 Daraymece tr. Leslie's list. 
Scot, wi. xxxiv, Notable men of learneng and _religione, 
called in our vulgar language Cuddes. 1789 PINKERTON 
Eng. (list. Scot, (1814) 11. 272 The Culdees thus united in 
themselves the distinction of monks and of secular clergy. 
1872 E. W. Rourrtson //ist. Ess. 123 The Secular canons, 
or culdees, of Durham. 1880 Skene Celtic Scot 11. 226 
It is not till after the expulsion of the Columban monks 
from the kingdom of the Picts, in the beginning of the 
eighth century, that the name of Culdee appears. 

“| The name was long ascribed in crror to the 
earlier Columban monks of the 6th and 7th een- 
tury, and it is still popularly but erroncously 
associated with the Chureh of Iona. 

1693 A fol. Clergy Scot. 52. 1796 Morse stoner. Geog. 11. 
155. 1867 D. Brack fist, Brechin 1, 4. 

B. aaj. Of or pertaining to the Culdees, 

1880 SKene Cellic Scoll. V1. 337 We see it [Dunkeld] first 
as a Culdee church, founded dons before the accession of 
the Scottish kings to the Pictish throne. 

+Cule. Os. Also 3 cul, 4 cuyl. 
cul: see CuL.] The rump; a buttoek. 

¢12a0 Besliary 741 in O. E, Misc. 23 Of 80 Se he wile he 
nimed de cul And fet him wel. ¢1325 Coer de L, 1822 
"Away dogs with your taile!..Men schal threste in your 
cuyl!’ 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. iii, The cule or but- 
toks, 128 Rov Aede me (Arb,) 56 Then foloweth my lorde 
on his mule Ma | with golde vnder her cule. 1543 in 
Bp. Hutchinson IVitchcraft (1718) 31 She told her Nergh- 
hours it would make the Cule of the Maid divide into ‘T'wo 
Parts. 184g Jamirsoy, Cues, s.pl. Buttocks (Lat. sates’. 


[ak 


| lectures, ete. 


CULGEE. 


-cule, sufix, corresp. to F. -eude, ad, L. -culus, 
-cula, -culum, dim. suffix of all three genders: see 
-cULus. In living words, the suffix underwent 
various phonetie changes in becoming French; 
e.g. articulus,orteil; auricula, oretlle; cuniculus, 
coutl; masculus, masle, male; but it remained as 
-cle after persisting consonants, as in aveescelus, . 
oncle; cooperculum, couvercle. After the Iatter, 
some words of learned origin were fashioned in 
-cle; eg. article; but in modem times the L. 
ending has been usually adapted in F. as -cu/e, as 
corcule, cornicule, corpuscule. In English, both 
endings -c/e and -cule are found, as corpusele, cor- 
puscule, crepuscle, crepuscule, animalcule, formerly 
also auimalcl, floscule, versicle, cte. The L. 
endings -cz/us, -ciu/um are sometimes retained un- 
ehanged: see -cuLus, The ending -caée, with 
eonnecting vowel 17, is sometimes employed, after 
L. analogies, to form eontemptuous diminutives, 
as foeticule: ef. criticule. 

Culerage: see CULRAGE. 

+ Cnlet}. Obs. Also cullet(t, colyet, coliet, 
culiet, cullet, culett(e. [a. OF. cnerllete, coillete, 
cutllete, a semi-popular ad. L. collecta eolleetion, 
assessment, collection of dues.] A sum eollceted 
from a number of persons ehargeable; an assess- 
ment, a rate: a. Oxford Univ. A fee formerly 
paid by every graduate to the bedel of his faeulty, 
as a reeompense for attendance at disputations, 
It was colleeted by the bedel once 
a year, and was called in Latin cxmudalio. 

isso MS. note in Liber Antig. Bedellorum (Dod), Libr. 
Raw. 662 fol. 134 b) Chargys of a bachyllar of dewynytie 
beyng no componder; hys cullet muste be peyf{d] yerly. 
1602 in Clark Reg. Unit. O.ron, (1887) 11. i. 221 He is to 
pay two years’ culett beforehand. 1866 Rocrrs Agric. & 
Prilev.eiay, 1873 Athenzum 5 Oct. 442/1. 

b. An assessment of parochial dues. 

The quotations refer to ‘culets’ paid by the chapelry of 
Ulpha to the Parish of Millom, of which it formed a part. 

1764 Churchw. Acct..bk. Ulpha, Millom, Cumberland 
May 5 By a list of four Coliets being one guinea each as 
follows, 1768 /bid, June 16 By a list of three Culiets and 


one third £3 95. 6¢. 1771 /bid..Apr. 28 By a list of four 
Colyets, one nates one seventh £4 135. 10d, 1814 /éid. 5 Aug. 

Culet*(kivléet. [a. OF. culet, din. of F. cre/ 
bottom: cf. F. cr/asse, the term actually used. 
The form CoLLET was “ay . 2 eormption due to 
eonfusion with CoLLET sé. if 

l. The horizontal face or plane forming the 
bottom of a diamond when eut as a brilliant. 

1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1330/4 A |.aske, Indian-cut..uader 
the Collet of the thicker side a little round hole. 1874 
Westrorr Precious Stones 4 Ina brilliant the culet is the 
base, and should be two-thirds below the girdle. 

2. A part of ancient armour, consisting of over- 
lapping plates, protecting the hinder part of the 
body below the waist. 

1834 Prancut Brit, Costume 287 The lancier was to wear 
n close casque or head-piece, culessets, culets, or guarde de 
reins, 

+Culeu'vre. Oés. rare. [a. OF. cuduevre, in 
mod.F. coulewvre:—L. colubra snake.] A snake. 

1481 Caxton Afyrr. u. vi. 76 The olyfaunt .. doubteth & 
fereth the wesell and the culeuure. 


{| Culex (kis-leks). [L. gnat.] <A gnat; in 
Eutom, the gcenns containing gnats and mos- 


quitocs. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 380/1 What is the cause that culex 
whiche is a lytel beest hath vi feet & two wynges. 1828 
Stark Adem, Nat, Hist, 11. 227 The Culices, whose larve 
are destined to live and find their subsistence in water, drop 
their ova on its surface. 1876 Dunrinc Dis. Skin 600 
Culex, or Mosquito is not infrequently the source of con- 
siderable irritation upon the skin. 


|| Culgee (kxlgi). Auglo-Ind. ?.0bs, Also 8 


_ a 
kulgio. (2. Urdi gS daihi, ad. Pers. Xt 
halagi, orig. Aalahi, of or pertaining to a festive or 
martial gathering, whence as sb. in the following 
senses. (J. T. Platts.)] 

+1. A rich figured silk worn as a turban or sash, 
or otherwise, on a festive occasion; hence, a figured 
Indian silk formerly imported into England. Oés. 

1688 Lond, Gaz. No. 2312/4 To carry 147 Pieces of 
Culgees, East-India Taffataes, or clouded Silks. 1696 
pe F. Merchants Warcho. 6 ‘Vhere is two sorts of Indian 

ilk called Culgees, the one is Satten, the other is Taffety, 
they are stained with all sorts of colours .. they are much 
used for Handkerchiefs, and for Lining of Beds, and for 
Gowns for both Men and Women. 17.. in J. Ashton Soc, 
Life Q. Anne (1882) 1. 75 *Stole out of the house of John 


Barnes. .a Culgee quilt. . " 
2. 6A jeweled plume surmounting the srrpesh 


(sarpéch) or aigrette upon the turban ’ (Yule). 

1715 in J. T. Wheeler Afadras in Olden Time (1861) 11. 
246(Y.) A vest and culgee set with precious stones, 1786 
Tippoo's Lett. 263 (Y9 Three Kulgies, three Surpaishes.. 
have been despatched to you in a casket. 1832 HerKiots 
tr, Customs of Moosaim, App. x. Kulgee..a phoenix-feather, 
fixed into the turban, having generally a pearl fastened to 
the end of it, | Worn only by kings and tbe great. 

Culice, -isse, obs. ff. CuLiis. 


CULICIFORM., 


Culiciform (ki#lisiffim), a. rave—9 [ad L. 
type *euliciform-ts, f. culex, culicem gnat; in ¥. 
culiciforme ; see -FORM.] Gnat-shaped, gnat-like. 

1828 in Wester. 1847 in Cratc. 

Culinarian (kivliné-riin), @ rare. [f. L. 
culingri-us CULINARY + -AN.] Of or pertaining to 
a kitchen; =CuLinary 1. 

1618 Sir E. Hony Curry-combe v.223 What are the Doc- 
trines..are they not Culinarian Theorems? 1828 Blachkw. 
fag. XXIV. 350 What an air of dignity he might have 
thrown over the culinarian roof. 

Culinarily, adv. rare. [f. Cubinary + 
-tY%.] In a culinary respect; with regard to 
cookery. 

1837 Fraser's Mag, XVI. 660 Culinarily and fairly, be- 
cause the animal .. furnishes us with beef-steak, sirloin, 
buttock, 1892 Black § White 25 June 802/1 The dishes.. 
culinarily. .are so original. 

Culinarious (ki#liné-riss), a. rare. [f. L. 
culindri-us CULINARY + -0U8.] = CULINARY 2, 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. Art culinareous. 1848 
Tnackeray Contrib. to Punch Wks. 1886 XXIV. 199, I.. 
request that the Soyer Professorship of Culinarious Sctence 
be established without loss of time. 

Culinary (kiv‘linari), a [ad. L. culindrt-us, 
f. cudina kitchen. In F. czlinatre (Cotgr.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to a kitchen ; kitchen-. 

1638 Witkins New World iii. (1707) 30 Culinary and 
Elementary Fire are of different kinds. 1669 Gate Crt. 
Gentiles tn. x. 105 Culinarie Rhetoric, such as is in use 
amongst Trencher-Knights. 1775 Apair Awmwer. fad, 403 
‘They reckon it unlawful .. to extinguish even the culinary 
fire with water. 1856 Miss Mutock 3. //alifaxr (ed. 17) 
93 A very culinary goddess. 

2. Of or pertaining to cookcry, 

1651 Biccs New Disp. #272 Culinary prescriptions. 1784 
Cowrer Task 1. 125 The palate undepraved By culinary 
arts, 1858 HawrHorne 7%. § Zt. Yrods. (1872) 1. 60 Never 
keep any fire, except for culinary purposes, 

b. Of vegetables ; Fit for cooking. 

1796 Morsk Amer. Geog. I. 386 All kinds of culinary 
roots and plants. 1846 a Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 148 One of our most common and usefui culinary 
womciaples: 

wliver, crroneous form of CALIVER. 

1754 T. Prince Ann, New Eng. u.in Arb. Garner 11. 
594 tHe discharges his culliver towards the place. 1864 
A, Bisset Omitted Chap. Hist, Eng, vi. 365 Breast-plates 
pistol and culiver proof. 3 ae 

Cull, 54.1 dial. Also s cole. The fish called 
Bull-head or Miller’s Thumb. . 

@1490 Boroner /¢ix.(Nasmith 1778) 291 Homines pos- 
sunt piscare..de colys vocat. NTelleethom bys Lbid. 358 
Vn Wye-water sunt..cullys. 1847-78 Hateuwece, Crd/, the 
bull-head. Glouc. . 

Cull (kzl), 34.2 slang and dial, [perh. abbre- 
viation of CuLLY.] <A dupe, silly fellow, simpleton, 
fool; a man, fellow, chap. 

1698 /x Vino Veritas 25 How prettily we top upon those 
Rum Culls called Gentlemen. 1749 Firtninc Tom Jones 
vut xii, A way to empty the pocket ofa queer cull. @ Sea, 
Luovp On RAyme Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 107 The hen-peck* 
culls of vixen wives. 1839 H. Aixswortn Yack Sheppard 
(1889) 14 (Farmer) Capital trick of the cull in the cloak to 
make another person’s brain stand the brunt for his own. 

Cull (kal), 36.3) [f Cun v.21] 

+1. The act or prodnct of culling ; a selection. 
@ 1618 Sytvester Bethulia's Rescue wv. 383 Some curious 
Cull Of Croton Dames so choicely Beautifull. 1643 Sir ij 
Sertman Case of Affairs 17 This man..presents the world 
with a cull of all the irregular times of our unfortunate 
Princes. 1692 R. L’Estrance Josephus’ Antig, xn. it. 
(1733) 303 ‘To make a Cull out of your several ‘'ribes, of 
six Elders out of each Tribe. 

2. Farming. An animal drafted from the flock 
as being infcrior or too old for breeding; usually 
fattened for the market. Cf. Cuntine v6/. 56.1 2. 
(Usually in f/.) 

‘The use in quot. 1791 is peculiar. 

1791 Younc Ann. Agric. XVI. 493 The Burford ewes are 
-.culled every year; the oldest are fattened and the ram 
given to the culls, to answer the purpose of westerns. 
1809 Nat. Hist. in Ann. Reg. 801/2 We have our lamb 
fairs..our shearling fairs, our fairs for culls. 1858 rx. 
R. Agric. Soc, XIX. 1 3 20 fat cows..the culls of their 
herds. 1880 Blackw, if . Apr. 463 They were ‘culls’, 
that is sheep drafted out of other flocks for some fault or on 
account of age. a 

attrib. 1793 Younc Ann, Agric. XIX. 148 Cull ewes, 
pire -. Called draught ewes. 1879 Cassels Techn. 

Educ. VV, 322/1 The purcbasing of ‘cull’ or old ewes from 
some good breeder. 

3. U.S.(~1.) § Refuse timber, from which the best 
part has been culled out’ (Webster 1864). b. ‘ Any 
refuse stuff; as, in bakeries, rolls not properly 
baked” (Webster Supp. 1881). é 

1873 IWVesconsin i XXIX. 593 About go,000 feet was 
not good merchantable lumber, but was what is called culls. 

Cull (kvl), v.! Also 4 cole, 5-7 culle, 6-7 cul. 
[a. OF. cuzilir and -er, later cuetl/ir, in imperative 
cutlle, coille, cucille (kél®), to collect, gather, take, 
select, ete. = Pr. cotllir, cuelhir, culhir, Cat. cullir, 
Sp. coger, Pg. colher, It. cogliere :—L. colligive, pres, 
indic. colligo, which became subscquently colgo, 
coglio, and was conjugatcd in different parts of the 
Romanic domain with -eve (It.), -éve (Sp. and Pg.), 
-ire (Pr. and F.), -dve (F.). The word was fre- 
quent in ME. in the form coé/ (see Cot v.1, and 
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cf. Com v.3) for the OF. form cofllir; cll appears | 


in the 15th c, and may represent the F. stem 
cucll, cucill-: cl ME. puple for F. pueple, 
peuple, Cf. also ME. Cvyt, to collect.] 

1. érans. To choose from a number or quantity ; 
to select, pick. Now most frequently used of 
making a literary selection. Cri? ond: to pick 
out, select (arch.). 

¢1330 R. Bruxxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2731 Sex hundred 
of hyse he colede ont, Pat proued were, hardy & stout. 
¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 107 Cullyn’ owte, segrezo, leo, separo. 
1494 Fasyan Chron, vit. 239 The anctours so rawe, and so 
ferre to culle. 1566 Paixter /’'al. (eas. 1, Pref. 9 Cer- 
taine have I culled out of the Decamerone of .. Boccaccio. 
a1g93 H. Ssitn Ser. (1622) 338 ‘To cull out of all the 
people, those which had best courage. 1669 WorLince 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 60 It is no small advantage to pick or 
cull out the best Seed. 1727 A. Haxutton New Ace. A. 
dnd. 1, viii. 82 This Villian was culled out to be sacrificed 
to the just Resentment of the People. 1807 Crane Vil- 
fage UW. 159 Words aptly culled, and meanings well exprest. 
1877 H. A. Pace De Quincey |. vic 111 From various notes 
of later dates we cull the following. 

2. To gather, pick, pluek (flowers, fruits, etc.. 

1634 Micron Comes 2553 The Sirens three Culling their 
potent herbs. 1743-6 Suenstosr £écg ies iv, Thea Rlegance 
Shall cull fresh flowrets for Opheli:'’s tomb. 1840 Baritan 
Ingol, Leg., Leech of Fotkest. (1877\373 A sprig of mountain 
ash culled by moonlight. 1880 Ovtpa Jfotis 1. 12 The 
strawberries just culled. 

Jig. 1805 Worvsw. redude xi. 131 Where | conld.. 
cull’ Knowledge that step by step might lead me on. 

3. fxansf. To subject to the process of selection ; 
to select or gather the choice things or parts 
from. 

1713 STEELE Guardian No. 171 P 3, | shall always pick and 
cull the Pantry for him. 1821 A. Fisner Youd. circt, Keg. 
230, I thought that, by attempting to cull it [a subject] I 
might omit some circumstances that deserved to be men- 
tioned. 1881 Gard, Chron. No. 417. 823 Vhe ground is 
culled at intervals of three, four, or five years. 

+Cull, v.2 Os. or dial, AlsoG kul. [Var. 
of Cott v7.1] ¢rans, To fondle in the arms, hug. 

@ 1564 BECON Jewel of Foy Wks. (1844) 443 To kiss and 
kull him as his dear darling. rg80Tviy Ausjues(Arb.) 215 
Least making a wanton of my first..I slionld. .kill it by 
cullyng It. 1601 Weever Arr. Mart. Div, Ile... Hugges, 
culles, and clippes him in his aged armes. 1659 Rusuw. 
Zlist. Coll. 1. 535 Oli! how they could hug and cull ie. 

b. Cull-me-to-you, rural name of the pansy. 

1597 Gerarnr Jerbal ti. ccxcix. § 4. 704 Harts ease, 
Pansies, Liue in Idlenes, Cull me to you, and three faces in 
a hood. 1814 L. lluxr Feast of Poets, Cucddle-me-to-you, 
which seems to have been altered by some nice apprehension 
into the less vivacious request of Cull-ine-to- you. 

Cull(e, early form of Kitt, 

Cullace, -asse, -aze, obs, ff. Cubs. 

Cullambine, cullander, obs. ff. CoLuMBINE, 
COLANDER. 

Culled (kzld), 497. a. [f£ Cunt v1 + -xn1] 
Chosen, picked, selected ; gathered, plucked ; spec. 
of sheep: Draught (cf. CULL s/.3 2), 

188 Suaxs. Z. 2. £, w. iii. 234 Of all complexions the 
cul‘d soueraignty Doe meet as at a faire in her Dire cheeke. 
1665 Mantev Grotius’ Low C. Warres 397 Culled men out 
of Breda. 1707 Coturr Neff. Ridic. 78 nite Words and 
Paraphrases. 1803 Med, Pril. V. 277 A nosegay of culled 
flowers. 1811 Ann. Reg. 1809. 801 ed upon the flesh of 
the culled sheep. 

Culleis, -ess, Cullen: see CuLiis, CuLLion, 


Cullen: see ConoGne, Cullen plates: sec 


quot. 

1890 Daily News 21 Oct. 5/2 The durable material is an 
alloy of copper and zinc, called Cullen plates, from Cologne, 
the old seat of the manufacture. 

Cullender: see CoLaNnDER, 

Culler (kvloz). Also 5 culyur, 6 cullyar. 
(f£ CuLizv.t+-rR!. In 2 the snffix was perh.-Arp.} 


1. One who culls, selects, or gathers. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 86 A Culyur, collector. 1611 Corer., 
Cueilleur..a picker, chuser, or culler. 1809 Syp. Santir 
Ess. Wks, 1867 I. 178 A inere culler of simples. 1883 E. 
Pennete-Evanirst Cream Leicestersh. 255 The busiest of 
cullers drained dry of even his Noveinber stories. 

+2. Farming. (See quots.) Cf. Cub 56.3 2. 

1538 Etvor Si6l., Reiccule, uel reiyceule ones, sheepe 
drawen out of the folde for aege or syckenesse, kebbers, 
crones, or cullyars. 1617 Mtnsneu Duct. Ling., Cullers. 
1721 Bary, Cudlers, the worst sort of sheep, or tbose 
which are left of a flock when the best are picked out. 
Clountry Word). 

Culler, obs. form of Conour. , 

Cullery (kv léri). focal. [a ¥. cuetllerie action 
or product of collecting, f csedilir to collect.] 
The name in Carlisle of a customary tenure of 
small copyhold tenements held from the Corpora- 
tion at an annual rental. Also a¢értb., as cullery 


tenure, tenant, rent, etc. 

See Nanson in Trans. Cumbrid. & Westm. Antiq. Soc. 
(1883) VI. 1. 305 ‘ On the customary Tenure at Carlisle called 
Cullery Tenure ’, 

1600 Carlisle Audit-bk. (Nanson), Item the rent of the 
cullerie or pettye farmes of the cittye. 1673 Cudlery Ad 
mittance Bks., Secundum consuetudinem vocatam coulerie. 
1708 Axdit-5k,, A Rentall of the Rentes belonging to the 

rporation of Carlisle called Cullerie Rentes, as they: are 
collected in the year one thousand seven hundred and eight. 
1883 Nanson (as above) 309 It is clear that the term 
culfery rents in its widest signification included any small 
annual rents due to the Corporation. 


CULLION. 


Cullet (ko-lét). Glass-making. [A later form 
of CoLLEr sé. 45 the name being extended from 
the ‘necks’ formed in glass-blowing to all refuse 
and broken glass melted over again to make in- 
ferior glass.]_ Broken or refuse glass with which 
the erucibles are replenished. 

1817 C. Artwoon Speci. of Patent No. 4148 Cullet, or 
old or broken or waste glass, 1875 Uru Dict. cirts IL. 655 
The pot is now ready for receiving the topping of cullet, 
which is broken pieces of window-glass to the amount of 
3 or 4 cwts. 

+Cullibi-lity. 0%. Also -ability. [In 
form from CULLIBLE (of which, however, early 
instances have not yet been fonnd).] The quality 
of being cullible ; gullibility. 

(2728 Swirt Lett. fo Pope 16 July, Providence never de- 
signed him to be above two and twenty, by his thonght- 
lessness and cullibility, 1768 Strany Sent. Yourn. UW. Case 
of Conscience, If there is not a fund of honest cullability iu 
man so much the worse. 1807 Orn Lect. Ard iii. (1848) 
308 Innocent cullibility on one part, and brutality and 
cunning on the other, 1837 .Vets Monthly Alay. XIX. 7 
Te coal-mines of Great Britain may possibly be some day 
exhausted, but its cullability never. 

+ Cwllible, «. Ods. [This adj., which is pre- 
supposed in the derivative cudlibility (known 
1728), would normally be derived from a verb 
ell; but none such is recorded; cf. however 
Cun sh”, Curry v.2. Gullible, gullibility, from 
Guu v., appear much later than c//ibility.) 
Easily made a ‘cull’ or fool of ; gullible. 

W822 Maziity Pable-2., Spirit of Partizanship (1852) 276 

These are lax and cullible in their notions of political 
warfare. 

Cullice, w., to beat : see CULIIs, 

Cullinder, obs. form of CoLaxper. 

Culling (ke liy), 767. 5d.) [f. Cenn v.+-1xg 4] 

1. The action of sclecting or picking. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. to7 Cullynge, or owte schesynge, 
separacio, segregacio. 1663 flagellum, er O. Cromwell 
(1672) 7o ‘Fhe House being thus purged, as they called it.. 
the remaining Juncto of his Culling. .passed an Ordinance 
for Tryal of the King. 1878 Newcoms Jf. slstrou. ue ve 
225 This culling-out ts called Selective Absorption. 

2. concr. The proceeds or residue of culling; a 
scleetion ; //. portions drafted out. 

1692 4. Waker dec. soon Basilike 32 (L.) That the Lord 
Vairfax would take anything out of the cabinet, and send 
up the cullings to the parliament. 1780 Bropneap in Sparks 
Corr, ctmer, Rev. (1853) 11. 449 Yhe remaining Continentals 
are the cullings of our troops, and 1 cannot promise any- 
thing clever from them. 1865 Header 5 Aug. 1494/3 A 
passage like the following reads more like a culling from 
the Oxford ‘ Lives of the Saints’. 

3. Farming. See quots, and ef. CULL 56.3 2, 
CULLER 2. Also atérté. 

16xx Cotcr., Brebis de rebut, an old or diseased sheepe 
thats not worth keeping; wee call such a one, a drape, or 
culling. 1627 Drayton Mymphidia vi. 1496 (L.) My cull- 
ings I put off, or for the chapman feed. 1652 5. CLARKE 
Ltves (1677) 334 Vo leave the cullen sheep in a hard con- 
dition. a1796 Vancouver in A. Voung “ss. el gric. (1813) 
11. 284 An assemblage of the refuse stock, and cullings of 
the adjacent .. counties. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire 
Word-bk., Cullings, the residue, as of a flock of fatted sheep, 
of which the best have been picked out. 

4. Comb. Culling-iron, a long-handled slender 
hammer, with which the mature oysters are sepa- 
rated from the object on which they have been 
deposited. 

1891 Scribuer’s Mag. Oct. 482. 

+Cwlling, v7. sb.2 Obs. or dial, [f. CULL 0.2] 
Embracing, ‘cuddling’. 

1490 Caxton Eneydes xviti. 69 Mas oure kyssynge and swete 
cullynge. 160: Hourann Pérmy 1.231 Such a culling and 
hugging of them they keep. 

Cullins earth: see CULLEN, CoLoGne. 

Cullion (kz'lyan), Forms: 4 coillon, coylon, 
culyon, 4-5 colyoun, -on, coyllon, 6 colion, 
eollion, -an, coulion, coillen, 7 cullian, culion, 
cullyen, cullen, 6-9 cullion. [a. F. coutlion = 
Pr. colho, Sp. cojor, It. coglione, Romanic deriv. of 
L. céleus, culleus bag, testicle, a. Gr. eéAeos sheath.] 

+1. A testicle. Ods. ; 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pard. T. 624, I wolde I hadde thy coillons 
(v. x. coylons, colyounnys, coyllons, culyons] in myn hond. 
1481 Caxton Reynard Ces His rg it colyon or balock 
stone. 1578 Lyte Dodocus u. Ii. 218 His rootes..are like 
to a payre of stones or Cullions. 1612 Cotcr., Aximelles, 
the stones, cods, or cullions of Lambes, etc. 1737 Oze. 
Raédelats t. xiv. 110. 2 

+2. As aterm of contempt: A base, despicable, 
or vile fellow; a rascal. Ods. Cf. F. cofon, coyon 
(Cotgr.). 

1s.. Leedles to ee Where is yon cullion knave? 1575 

. Stra Gamer Gurton v. ii, Wt was that crafty cullion 

Todge. 1893 Sttaxs. 2 //ex. V1, x ili. 43 Away, base 
Cullions. 1617 Courtxs Def Bp. Ely 553 Thou shalt be 
censured for a cullian and a wretch. @16g2 Brome City 
Wt rw. ii, Thou Cullion, could not thine own cellar serve 
thee, but thou must besneaking into Court butteries? 1843 
Lyrron Last Bar. 1. xi, Out on ye, cullions and bezonians } 

+3. Fortif. ‘That part of a bulwarke which 
enginers call the pome, the gard, the shoulder or 
eares to coner the casamats’ (Florio 1611, s.v. 


Orecchione). 


CULLIONLY. 


1589 Ive Fortif, 12 Which cullion or orechion may be 
made longer and shorter according to the will of the work- 
man. 

4. pl. A popular name of plants of the gcnus 
Orchis (or allied genera), from the form of the 
tubers or ‘ roots’. 

1611 Cotcr., Couilion de chien, Dogs-stones, Dogs cullions. 
1640 Parkinson Theat, Bot. ix. 1341 Satyrion and Orchis, 
Cullions or Stones. /drd, xiii. 1354 Sweete Cullions, 1 
J. Lee snutrod. Bot, (ed. 3) 330 Soldier's Cullions, Orchis, 
31879 Prior Plant-n. (ed. Ave 7 

b. The paired tubers of Orchis. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 115/1 Cullions, or Stone-roots 
{are] round roots, whether single, double, or treble. 1721 
in BalLey ; and In later Dicts. 

5. Comé., as cullion-like adj. (sense 2); tcullion- 
head (fortif.). 

isgx Harincton Ort. Fur, xxv. xxv, For what could be 
more cullenlike or base? 1601 Deacon & WaLker Spirtts 
& Divels To Rdr. 10 To desist from those cullion-like 
courses, 1656 BLount Glossogr,, Cullion-head, see Bastian. 

*; Used by confusion for cud/in = CULLING, 

c16g0 J. SmvtTH Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 156 The eldest 
of the sheep were drawne out as Cullions. (Cf. quot. 1652 
s. ¥. CuLtinc] 3, and 2887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Cudlins, the 
worst sheep of a flock.] 


+Cullionly, a. O¢s. [f. Cunnion 2 + -Ly 4] 
Like a cullion; rascally, base, despicable. 

1605 Suaks. Learn. ii. 36 You whoreson Cullyenly Barber- 
monger, draw. 1645 Mitton Co/ast?, (1851) 368 lis cullionly 
Paaluse on St. Paul. 2822 Scotr Nigel xii, He would 

¢ held a cullionly niggard, 

+Cullionry. Oés. In 7 cullionnerie, cul- 
lionrie. [f. as prec. +-RY,-ERY.] The behaviour 
ofa cullion ; base rascally conduct. 

1611 Corcr., Coyonnerie, base roguerie, cowardise, cullion- 
nerie. 1648 R. Barnie Lett. & Frads. (1841) 111. 36 
Argyle’s enemies had. .burdened him, among many slanders, 
with that of cowardice and cullionric. 

Oullis (kz'lis), s4.1 Now rare. Forms: § 
colys, kolys, culys, colysshe, 5-6 eolice, 5-7 
coleys(e, culice, 6 colesse, collesse, -yse, cul- 
leis, -ace, -ys, -cooliz, 6-7 cullice, -ess(e, 6-8 
eullise, 7 collice, cullisse, -ies, -asse, -aze, 
culisse, coolisse, coollis, 6- cullis. [a. OF. 
colers (13th c., later cozlers, coulis), subst. use of 
colers :—L. type *colitierus, {. célire to strain, flow 
through, glide, ctc.] 

A strong broth, made of meat, fowl, etc., boiled 
and strained ; used cspecially as a nourishing food 
for sick persons. ‘ Beef-tea ° is a well-known form. 

1420 Liber Cocorum 20 For a kolys pe brawne take of 
sothun henne or chekyne [etc.}. ¢2460 J. Russune BA. 
Nurture 824 Colice of pike, shrympus or perche. 1543 
Tranueron figo'’s Chirurg. 1x. 228 If the pacient be weake 
.-ye shall gyve hym the coleys of a yongecapon. 1584 Lyty 
Campasfe ui. v, He that melteth in a consumption is to be 
recured by colices, not conccits. 1662 H. Stussy Jad. 
Nectar vil, 165 The meat, out of which all the strength is 
Boil'd or Pressed in Jellies and Cullices. 1796 Mars. Grasse 
Cookery Pref. 1 Use for a cullis, a leg of veal and a ham. 
1853 Sover Pantroph, 76 Take onions. .thicken with cullis, 
oil, and wine. 

tb. trvansf. and fig. (In quot. 1719 app. = a 
sound beating; cf. quot. 1625 and CULLIs z.). 

1s80 Lyty Euphnes(Arb.) 356 Expecting thy Letter eyther 
as a Cullise to preserue, or as a sworde to destroy. 1608 
Mippreton Fam, Love ut. ii, Get a cullis to your capacity, 
a restorative to your reason. @ 1625 Fretcner Nice Valour 
in. i, [le has beat me e’en toa Cullis. 1719 D'Urrev /sl/s 
II, 112 A Cullise for the Back too. 

Cullis (kv'lis), 56.2 Arch, Also killis, killesse. 
(a. F. coulisse furrow, groove, gutter, etc., subst. usc 
of fem. of coulis adj.; sce prec. and CovuLisse.} 
A gutter, groove, or channel. Also alirié., ns 
cullis roof (see quot. 1875). és 

1838 Brirron Dict. Archit, 216 Cullis, a gutter in a roof; 
a groove or channel, 1849 Frai. R. Agric. Soc. X.1.178 
Placed in a barn or ricked in some exposed part with clis 
roof, where it will keep dry. 1875 Parker Concise Gloss. 
Archit., Killesse, also Cullis, Coudssse (Fr.), a gutter, groove, 
or channel. This term is in some districts corruptly applied 
to a hipped roof by country carpenters, who speak of a kil- 
lessed or cullidged roof. A dormer window is also sometimes 
called a killesse or cullidge window, PSee also Kitts. 

+ Cullis, v. Obs. rare. [f. Cuntts 6.1 (b).] 
trans, To “beat to a jelly’, beat severcly. 

1632 Cuapman & Surrcey all ty. ii, Quit thy father. .or 
Ile cullice thee With a battoun. 

Cullisanee, -sen, -son, -zan, obs. corrup- 
ttons of Coonrzancr (kenizins), a badge, ctc. 

1599 B. Joxson Ev. Afan out of Huut,t.i, Wl keep men 
. and I'll give coats..but I lack 8 cullisen. 1609 — Case 
ts Altered w. tv, But what badge shall we give, what 
cullison? 1611 Jarlton's Fests (1844) 12 Clapping my Lord 
Shandoyes cullisance upon my sleeve. 1618 Dekker Ozw/es 
Adm. 36 A blew coat without a Cullizan. 

Cullom-, cullum- : see CoL-. 

Cullurune, var. Cutrowun, Ods, Se. 

Cully (ko'lt), sé. slang or collog. Now rare. 
[Orig. slang or rogues’ cant, of uncertain origin. 

Connexion has been suggested with Cuttion or its Ital, 
cognate coglione ‘a noddic, a foole, a patch, x dolt; a 
cuglion, a gull, a meacocke’ (Florio), Leland thinks it of 
Gypsy origin, comparing Sp. Gypsy chu/ai man, Turkish 
ta ee gentleman.] 4 

. One who #s cheated or imposed upon (¢. 2. by 
a sharper, strumpet, etc.) ; a dupe, gull ; one easily 
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deceived or taken in; a stlly fellow, stmpleton. 
(Much in usc in the 17th c.) 

1664 Butter Had. 11. ii. 781 Women, that..Brougbt in.. 
Their Husbands Cullies, and Sweet-hearts. 1687 Srptey 
Bellamira 1. i, Vl... shew her I am not such a cully as she 
takes me for. a1zao J. Hucues in Duncombe's Lett. (1773) 
ITI. App, xxxvii, The wit is always the cully of the heart. 
1751 SMottett Per, Pre. (1779) IL. Wi. 147 The French 
syren was baulked in her design upon her English cully. 
1833 CaRLyLe Afisc, (1872) V. 89 Cullies, the easy cushion 
on which Knaves and Knavesses repose, have at all times 
existed. 188: Swinavrnxe in Forte. Rev. Feb. 133 The 
whimper of a cheated cully. 

attrib, 1678 Butter i/nd. m. Heroic, Epist, 168 Why 
should you.. B" allow’d to put all tricks upon Our Cully-Sex, 
and we use none? 1702 De For Reforin, Manuers 1. 308 
‘The Cully Merchant. 

2. A man, fellow; a companion, matc. 

1676 Warn. for Housekeepers 5 If the cully nap us. 1861 
Mavuew Lond. Lad, (ed. 2) II. 57 (Hoppe) The showman 
inside the frame says. .‘ Culley, how are you getting on?’ 
1888 New York Mercury (Farmer, Americanisms), What's 
yer hurry, cully? 

+ Cully, v.! Obs. rare—'. [app. related to CULL 
v2: cf, CULYE.) =CvLL v2 

1576 Tyde Tarrycth uo Man, lone is pleasaunt, to kisse, 
and to cully. 

+ Cully, v.2 Ods. [f Curry sb. Cf It. cog- 
lionare, ‘to cosm, to cog, to foist, to deceiue’ 
(Florto).] ¢rans. To make a fool of, deceive, 
cheat, take in. 

1676 Life of Muggleton in Harl, Mise. 1. 610 Paving for 
some time being cullied out of his money, 1699 Pomrrer 
Poems, Divine Attributes, Tricks to cully fools, 1 Porr. 
I8"ife of Bath 161 Heaven gave to woman the peculiar grace 
To spin, to weep, and cully human race. 1768 [Vonan 
of Honour 1. 150 iciee. ciillied by drabs whom their foot- 
men might disdain, 


Cullyandre, Cullyar, Cullyen, obs. ff. 
CoLANvER, CULLER, CULLION. 

+Cullyism (kz'lijiz’m’. Ods. nonce-wd.  [f. 
CULLY sé. +-18M.] The condition of a cully. 

aziz STEELE Sect, No, 486 ? 2 Instances of eminent 
Cullyism. 


Culm! (kvlm), In 5-6 culme, 7 colme. 
[The same word as Coom sé.!, pointing toa ME, 
culm, colm, Connexion with ¢o/, CoaL, suggests 
itself, and is strengthened by the synonymy of 
ME. bicolmen, bicollen, the former a deriv. of colm, 
culm, the latter of colwen, from col, CoaL: cf. 
Becoom (BE- 6 a) CoLtow, Coity, But the 
actual nnalysis of the word is obscure. ] 

1. Soot, smut. Oéds. exc. Sc.3 =Coom 56.1 1, 

¢ 1440 romp. Parv, 108 Culme of smeke, fuligo. 1565 
Gotvine Ovid's Afet. 11. (1593) 34 Againe the culme and 
smouldring smoke did wrap him round about. 1658 
Pautires, Cudw, smoak or soot. Hence in Kersey, Bai.ey, 
etc. [in both noted as Qés.]. 1847-8 I. Mitter /irst Janpr. 
iv. (1857) 48 A mud-coloured atmosphere of smoke and 
culm, 1861 CuxGton Frank O Donnell 171 My face and 
body all covered with culm. .made him take me for the devil. 

2. Coal-dust, small or refuse coal, slack. 

(1348 in Nottingham Rec. 1. 144 Pracdictam dimidiam 
partem minerae carbonum marinorum et culmorum,] 1603 
Owen Lenbrokeshire (1891) 7o In this kill first is made 
a fier of Coales or rather colme which is but the duste of 
the coales, /éfd. 91 A smaler Ridle with which they drawe 
smale coales for the smythes from the colme which is in 
deede but verie dust, which serveth for lyme burninge. 
1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3892/1 An Act for continuing the 
Duties upon Coles, Culm, and Condes = att 1770-4 
A. Hunter Georg. £ss. (1803) If]. 149 Culm, or smal: 
refuse coal. 1 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 298 At Whitehaven, 
under a bed cr coma: clay ..a bed of natural clayey 
carbon or culm of 3 fathom is found. 1882 Sr7t. QO. Kev. 
Jan. 87, 4s. per ton for culm, or coal-dust. . 

b. Hence, sfec. applied to the slack of anthracite 
or stone-coal, from the Wclsh collieries, which was 
in common usc for burning lime and drying malt. 

1736 Bawey ousch. Dict. 397. 1756 Be, Pococke Trav. 
(1889) 11, 188 The coals here [Tenby]. .run into culm, which 
they work up with clay, and make it into balls; it is 
very good fuel. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 11. 366 The 
County of Pembroke abounds particularly In that Sort of 
Coal called Stone Coal, the small Pieces of which are stiled 
Cunt, 1806 Martin in Pail, Trans. XCVI. 344. 1849 
Frul, R. Agric. Soc. X. 1. 149 Culm is the dust of the 
stone-coal, and is prepared for burning 5 mixed with 
clay or mud from the shore. 1883 A. Witutams Adin, Ke- 
sources U.S. 31 A mixture of anthracite slack, or ‘culm’, 
with bituminous coal. 1888 ELwortuy IW, Sowerset Word. 
bk, Culut, the slack of non-bituminous or anthracite coal 
is known by no other name. ; 

c. By extension, sometimes cmploycd as a 
synonym of authracite, or of one of its varieties, 
the slaty glance coal, Also in pl. cudyts, like 
coals, 

1744 Lond. & Country Brew, \, (ed. 4) 8 There is another 
Sort, by some wrongly called Coak, and rightly named Culin 
or Welch-coal, from ee in Pembrokeshire, being of a 
hard stony Substance, in small Bits..and will burn without 
Smoak. 1841 Fossi? Fuel, etc. (ed. J) 336 Varieties of 
Anthracite (2) The slaty glance-coal .. This is the anthracite 
so abundant in the United States; the culm* of our Welsh 
collieries, *(Note. This is a brittle crumbling anthracite.) 
1846 MeCuttocn Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) 1. 77 The coal.. 
on the western side being chiefly stone coal or culm, and on 


the eastern side, bituminous coking coal. | 


3. Geol. (More fully Crd measures or series.) 
A name given by some geologists to a serics of 
shales, sandstones, etc, containing, in places, thin | 
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beds of impure anthracite, which represent the 
Carboniferous series in North Devou; also to 
strata supposed to be the analogues of these else- 
where. 

The Culm series is ome considered to be contem- 
porary with the Carboniferous limestone, but is much less 
rich in marine remains. It is extensively developed along 
the borders of Austria, Poland, and Russia; and includes 
the ced of Ireland. 

(1807 Vancouver Agric. Devou (1813) 54 Some years since 
a vein of culm appearing near the surface on the parish of 
Chittlehampton.] 1836 Sepcwick & Murcuison in Zrit. 
Assoc. Rep. (1837) V. (title) A classification of .. Rocks .. of 
Devonshire..On the true position of the Culm Deposits. 
1837 — rans. Geol. Soc. V. 670 The base of the culm 
series. f/bid. Note, The undoubted culm-measures, 1839 
De ta Becne Nef. Geol. Cornwall, etc. 124 Anthracite, or 
culm, occurs in a few beds, of very variable thickness, be- 
tween Greenacliff..and..Chittlehampton..The culm itself 
seems the result of irregular accumulations of vegetable 
matter intermingled with mud and sand. 1882 Geixte 
Text-bk, Geol, vi, iv. § 2. 748. 

+4. A pellee (? in error) to coke; cf. quot. 1742 
in2c. Obs. 

19727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Brewing, Dry it leisurely 
with Pit-coal, char'd, called in some places coak and in 
others Culm. (Anthracite is a natural coke.] 

+5. attrid, and Comdé., as culm-dealer, -pil, etc, 

1788 Gent, Alag. XXV. 447 There is also a culm pit, 
which was worked for fuel a few years ago. 1854 ///ust. 
a News 5 Aug. 118/3 Occupations of the People. Culm- 
dealer. 

Culm ® (kzlm). Sof. [ad. L. cadn-us stalk, 
stem (esp. of grain}.] The stem of a plant; esp. 
the jointed and usually hollow stalk of grasses. 

1657 Phys. Dict, Culms, stalks. 1794 Martyn Koussean's 
Bot. xiii.'139 Meadow Fescue..has a culm two fect high. 
1864 Hooxer //imal. Frais. 1. iit 70 A kind of reed work 
formed of long culms of Saccharum, 

Hence Culm v, in/r., to form a culm; Culmed 
ppl. a., having a culm. 

1860 Mayxe Reip in Cham, Frul. XIV.1 The young 
maize .. is rapidly culming upward, a@ 186a THoreau £.x- 
cursions, Autuunal Tints (1863) 223 A very tall and 


slender-culmed grass. 
+Culm?. 0¢s. rare. Also 6 culme. [Short- 


cned f. CuLMEN.] The highest point, summit, 
culminating point. 

1587 AMisfort. Arthur iw. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 313 
Who strives to stand .. On giddy top and culm of slippery 
court. 1600 Haxiuyt Voy. (1810) 111. 194 ‘The mountaines 
are. .seldome uncovered of snow, in their culme and highest 
lops. 1821 Tales of my Landlord (New Ser.), Witch of 
Glas Liyn 11, 146 Three times will they be raised against 
his life. At the third bis star will have reached its culm. 

+Culmas, culmez, culmische. Sc. Ods. 
Some kind of weapon, or mral implement used as 
a weapon, 

1513 Doveias /Eneis x1. xiii. 72 He held in til his hand 
Arural club or culmas insteid of brand. 1535 Stewart 
a Scot, 1. 432 Sum with ane culmische clevin to the 
belt. 

{Culmen (kvlmen). [L. cs/men, contr. £. 
columen top, summit, roof-ridge, etc. } 

+1. gen. The top or summit; fig. the height, 
acme, ctilminating point. Ods. 

1647 Crasnaw /’oems 129 Chronology and history bear 
No other culmen than the double art Astronomy, feo- 
graphy impart. 1665 Sin T. Heraeet 7'rar. (1677) 227 At 
the culmen or top was x Chappel. a a ham, 1. 
ili, $ 40 (1740) 145 The Culmen of this Historian’s Art and 
Invention. 1856 Dosrt. Eng. in Time of War, That top 
and culmen exquisite Whereto the slanting seasons meet. 

2. Ornith. The upper ridge of a bird’s bill. 

1833 R. Mupie Brit, Birds (1841) 11. 34 Their bills being 
more curved in the culmen. 1874 Coves Hints NV. I. 45 
The bill. .slender. .with the culmen concave near the base, 

3. Anat. ‘The supcrior vermiform process of the 
cerebellum ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1852). 

Culmi‘colous,a. [f. L. cms Cum 2 + -cola 
dwelling + -ovs.} ‘Living on straw or the stems 
of graminaceous plants’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 
Said of some fungi. 

Culmiferous (kvl mi-féros), a.1 Geol. [f. Cura? 
+-(1)FEROvS, after carboniferous.) Contaluing or 
producing culm or impure anthracite. 

1837 Sepcwick & Muvrcitson in Trans. Geol. Soc. V. 670 
In North Devon, the beds of the highest group.. pass 
regularly under the base of the culmiferous rocks. /bid. 
664 The culmiferous series. 1841 Trimmer Pract. Geol. 209 
The culmiferous rocks of Devonshire. y 

Culmi‘ferous, 2.2 Fol. [ad. L. type *eudmi- 
fer (f. eulmus Cus 2 + -fer bearing) +-0us.] Of 
grasses: aving a jointed hollow stalk. 

1704 Ravin Harris Ler. Techu., Plants § 23 Culmiferous 
Plants are such as have a smooth hollow jointed Stalk, 
with one long sharp-pointed Leaf at each Joint. 1707 
Suoane Jamaica 1. 102 Merbs..which are culmiferous, are 
divided Into those with large seeds, or Corns, and those 
with lesser seeds, called Grasses, 186a Buverincr fist. 
india Il. w. v. 156 Among culmiferous plants the first 
place belongs to rice, 

Culmigenons (-idzinas), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-gen-us born, bearing + -0U8.] ‘ Produced or 
growing on straw” (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). ) 

Cwlminal, 4. rare. [f.L. culmen, stem culmin- 
(see above) +-AL.J Of or pertaining to the culmen 
or summit ; apical, 

1889 in Century Dict. 
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Culminant (ko-lminant), a. (and s4.). [ad. 
late L. cx/mindnt-en, pr. pple. of culmindre to 
Cunminate, Cf. mod.F. calminaut.) 

A. adj. 1, Ofa heavenly body: That has reached 
its greatest altitude, that is on the meridian ; hence 


jig. that is at its greatest height. 

1605 CAMDEN Rew. (1637) 358 ‘The whole constellation of 
Ariadnes crowne, culminant in her nativity. 1658 Witts- 
rorp Natures Secrcts 35 When any Star is upon the 
Meridian, it is said to be culminant; and ..is then of most 
force to that place. 1684 Odservator No. 129 Inthe very 
Lust and Vigour of the Phanatical Conspiracy, when Oates 
was Culminant, 1824 Coreripce in Zit, Rem. (1836) IT. 
4u1 The superstition of the letter was then culminant. 
1875 Brackuore A. Lorraine |. vii. 41 A softer and more 
genial star was culminant one evening. 

2. Reaching the greatest height, forming the 
summit or highest point, topmost. 

1849 Dana Geol. vii. (1850) 420 Islands are but the cal- 
minant peaks of mountains. 1854 Hooker //imad. Frods. 
1, i. a2 The culminant rocks are very dry. 

+B. sé. A culminant star (in qnot. fig.). Obs. 

1664 WHITLOCK Zoofomia 288 The. .Culminant ina Princes 
favour, takes all the Honour from the Lord ofhis Ascending. 

Culminate (kz lmine't), v.  [f. late L. ce/mar- 
ndt-, ppl. stem of culinindre, £. eulmen, culmin- 
(see above) ; see -aTE, and cf. mod.F. cu/miner.] 

Ll. tatr, Astro, Of a heavenly hody: To reach 


its greatest altitude, to be on the meridian. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astro/, clvi. 649 If the Luminary cul- 
minate. 1667 Mitton ?. Z, m1. 617 All Sun-shine, as when 
his Beams at Noon Culminate from th’ ‘Equator. 1879 
Lockyer Efem. Astron. iv. 158 To find the time at which 
any star culminates, or passes the meridian. 

. gen. To reach its highest point or summit, as 
a mountain-chain, etc, ; to rise to an apex or snm- 
mit. Const. év. 

1665 [see Cutminatine AAs, a.), 

@1770 C. Smart //of Garden 1. (R.), White above Th’ 
embow’ring branches culminate, and form A walk imper- 
vious to the sun. 1833 Mareyat 2. Sénple xv, At which 
distance the enormous waves culminated and fell with the 
report of thunder. 1869 Rawtinson Amc, Hist, 16 The 
mountain system [of Armenia] culminates in Ararat. 

3. fig. (Chiefly from 1.) To rcach its acme, or 
highest development. Const. z, éo. 

@1662 Heviyn Life ease eee) 155 Being ouce in the 
Ascendent, [he] presumed that he s ould culminate before 
his time. 1837 Cartytr /. Rev. 1.1.1. 3 Thus D’Aiguitton 
rose again and culminated.” 1854 Emerson Lett. §& Soc. 
Aims, Eloquence Wks. (Bohn) IL. 195 All the genius 
ran in that direction, until i¢ culminated in Shakspeare. 
1855 Motitry Dutch Rep, tu v. (1866) 233 The uneasiness, 
the terror, the wrath of the people, seemed rapidly culmin- 
ating toa crisis, 1875 Hers dain. § JWast, viii. 195 There 
are times when Art seems to culniinate and then to descend. 
1898 Huxiey Physiogr. 196 ‘Vhese disturbances culminated 
in the great eruption of a,o. 79. 

4, traus. To bring (a thing) to its highest point, 
to form the summit of; to crown. rare. 

1659 R. Erors Christ's Evaltation 35 Vhat’s the altitude, 
the very apex that culminates a believer's happiness. 1675 
Ocitsy Brit, Ded., May the same Influences tend to the 
Culminating alt other Arts. 

Cu'lminate, ¢. [ad. late L. cadiniudt-us, pa. 
pple. of cee/ininare: see prec.] ‘Growing upward, 
as distinguished from a lateral growth; applied to 
the growth of corals’ (Dana), 

1864 in WensTeR. 

Culminating (kolmineltin), 47.56. [f. Cur- 
MINATE U. + -ING1.] The action of reaching the 
highest point; cnlmination. Often aé/rih., as in 
culminating point, point of culmination. 

1926 tr. Gregory's Astron. \. 2653 The same Index will 
likewise shew the culminating, rising or setting of a given 
Star. 1850 GLaostone Gian. V. cl xvii. 270 The culminating 
point of the Supremacy was jn the reign of Edward VI. 

Cwlminating, f//. 2. [-1nc?.] That cul- 
minates ; that attains to the greatest elevation. 

1662 Eveiyn Chascogr. 106 The culminating, or declining 
sun. 1665 Sir T. Herpert 7'vav, (1677) 202 The most 
culminating pyco or top [of Ararat), 19727 Pitt Horace’s 
Odes 1. xxii. (R.), Where 1 may view without a shade The 
culminating sun. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xix, (1836) 142 
Tie aeimering peak of the northern abutment, 

. ff 

1654 WuitLock Zootomia 260 There is ,.no culminating 
Writer..so lofty as out of the reach of Imitation. 18 
Ruskin Stones Ven. 11. vi, The Gothic schools exhibit 
that love (of variety] in culminating energy. 

Culmination (kzlminé'-fan).  [n. of action 
from CULMINATE ¥.; cf, F, ctelination.] 

1. The attainment by a heavenly body of its 
greatest altitnde; the act of reaching the meridian. 

Lower or upper cuiminations the attainment of least or 
greatest altitude on ayy day. 

1633 Griisrano in ‘T. James Voy. Riij, At the instant of 
the Moones Culmination or Mediation of Heauen. 1788 
Smeaton in PAil, Trans, LXXIX. 2 Adjustment .. to 
answer the culmination of any of the heavenly bodies, 1856 
Kane Arct, Exfi. 1. viii. 79 The sun's lower culmination, 
if such a term can be applied to his midnight depression, 

2. fig. The attainment of the highest point, or 
state of being at the height; concer. that in which 


anything culminates, the crown or consummation. 
657 Farincpon Serv. 429 (T.) We .. wonder how that 
which in its putting forth was a flower, should in its growth 
and culmination become a thistle. 1 Emerson Lect. 
ug. et (Bohn) II. 296 The uprise and culmination 
OL, Il. 
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of the new... power of Commerce. 1865 Lecky Ration, 
(1878) I. 253 This fresco may be regarded as the culmination 
of the movement. 

Culmy, ¢. {f Cerm! 
+ -¥. 

+1. Blackened or begrimed with soot: =Coomy. 

@ 1300 A’. [For 1082 He lokede him a-bute Wib his cotmie 
snute, 1377 Lance. P,P B. xi. 356 ‘Thanne pacience 
parceyued of poyntes fof] his cote, Was colmy (zv.7. culmy, 
eo, borw coueityse and vnkynde desyrynge. 

2, Of the nature of or abounding in culm, as 
culmy beds ov deposits. 

+ Culo‘rum. 0és. [Known only in Langland; 
according to Herbert Coleridge (7raus, Philol. Soc. 
1860) probably the last syllables of #7 sacula sarcu- 
forum ‘for evcr and ever’, the concluding words 
of the Gloria Patri? ; Matzner suggests a corruption 
of L.. coroliarium Corotnary.] The conclusion, 
corollary, or ‘ moral’, 

136z Lana. /’. 72 Avi. 26 pe Cutorum of pis clause 
(4. and C. cas] kepe | not to schewe. 1377 fé7d. BP. x. 409 
Pe cutorum of pis clatise curatoures is to mene. 1399 - 
Rich, Redeles Prol. 72 And constrewe ich clause with pe 
culorum, /did. 1". 61 No blame serned .. Ho so toke good 
kepe to pe culorum. 

| Culot (k#lo’. [F., dim. of cad: sce above.] 
+a. A stand fora crucible in the furnace. +b. 
The heavy mass which falls to the bottom of a 
erncible. ¢. A little cup of shect-irou inserted 
into the hollow base of the Minié and other pro- 
jectiles, so as to be driven into the ball and enlarge 


its diameter, when fired. 

1683 Saimon Doron AWed. 1. 317 Place a Crucible upon 
aCulot in the middle of a Hearth-place in a Wind Furnace. 
1727 Bran.ey Fam, Dict. s.v. essence, Separate the ross 
from the Culot in the Botton. 1854 Carr. Norton in Avecd. 
Mag. LX11. 38 For putting an iron cup or cutst jnto the 
hollow base of this shot. 


Culottic (kislgtik), a. woncewd. [fF . cxtlotte 
breeches + -1¢ after SansccLorrtc.) Wearing 
brecches, respectable, as opposed to sarsciclottic. 


So Culo‘ttism. 

1837 Carty.e Fr. Rez. u. vi. iii, Young Patriotism, Culot- 
tic and Sansculottic, rushes forward emulous.  /éidf. it. ve 
ii, Let the guilty tremble therefore, and the suspect, and the 
rich, and in a word all manner of Culottic men. /4éd. in. 
vu.i, Sansculottism .. having now got deep enongh, is to 
perish in a new singntar system of Culottism and arrange- 
ment. /dfd. in. vit. vi, Garnitures, formulas, culottisms of 
what sort soever. 

Culp, obs. Sc. form of Cur. 

tCulp(e. Ods. Also 4-5 cope. coupe, 5-6 
coulpe. [a. OF. coulpe (colpe, culpe, coupe, cope, 
f. L. culpa fault, blame. 

After the Fr. word had regularly become confe, the / was 
restored from Latin, and was at length pronounced. ] 

Guilt, sin, fault, blame. 

[z292 Britrox 1. xxix. §3 Par sa coupe ou par sa negli- 
pence 1377 Laxo.. P, PB. vy. 305 And kaires hym to- 
kirke-ward ce conpe to schewe. ¢1386 CHAUcER Pars. 7. 
p 261 Baptisme..which bynymep vs be culpe. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour Vvj, Sayeng that she had no culpe of this 
dede. ¢1489 — Blanchardyn xxii. 74 Yhourgh the coulpe 
of a knyght. 1513 Hex. VITI in Strype £ecé. Wen, 1. 
App. iii, 6 We do not impute the culp and blame thereof in 


Also 4 colmie, -omy. 


any person. 1849 Comzp/. Scot, xvii. 155 The coutpe of our 
Stun 160r Q. Ents. in “ard, Mise. (Math.) 11. 354, 


T hope God will not lay their culps to my charge. 

Culpability (kvlpabiliti). [f next + -rTy. 
So mod.¥F, cuipabilité, instead of OF, coupadbleté.] 
The quality of being culpable. 

1675 Baxter Cath, Theol. ut. u. 30 [It] may he said that 
God indeed is some cause of that, without culpability. 1791 
Boswet. Yoknson 2 Apr. an. 1779. Amongst various acts of 
culpability he mentioned evil-speaking. 1875 Jowr1t Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 138 The degree of culpability depends on the 
presence or absence of intention, 

Culpable (kz lpab’l, a. (and sé.), Forms: 
4-5 coupable, (4 -abile, -aple, cupabil, 4-5 
cowpable), 4-5 culpabil(1, 4-6 coulpable, 4- 
culpable. (ME. coufable, a. OF. conpable (cop-, 
coulpable, culpable, ete.) guilty:—L. culpabsl-is 
blameworthy, f. cz/fa fault, blame. The OF. was 
regularly reduced to coufable in 13th c., but was 
frequently written ce/faéle after L. in 14th c., 
coulpable in 16th c.; the latinized form has in 
Eng. been established both in spelling and pronun- 
ciation.] ; : 

1. Guilty, criminal; deserving punishment or 
condemnation. Oés. (or blended with sense 2.) 

1303 R. Brusne Hand/ Synne 1331 3yf pou... Fordost 

ore mannys sustynaunce Pat aftyrwarde he may nat lyve 
pou art coupable. 1377 Lanor. P. Pi, B. xvm, 300 Any 
creature bat is coupable afor akyngesiustice. 1483 Caxton 
Cato Ejb, How be it that ey ngylty and culpable. 157 
Be. or Petersoro in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. age HI. 35 7 
thei be able justelie..to finde him culpable. 1661 BramHALe 
9Sust Vind. ii. 2a Meer Schisme .. a culpable rupture or 
breach of the Catholick communion, 1778 Br. Lowru 
Isniah Notes (ed. 12) 343 The inflictor of the punishment 
may perhaps be as culpable as the sufferer. 1844 Ta RLWALt. 
Greece VIL Ixii. 151 He was considered at Thebes as 
culpable. 

. Const. of, + zz an offence, sin, wrong, etc.). 

130 Hamvole Psalter xxxiv. 13 Pai wild haf made me 
culpabil of syn. ¢1380 Wryeiie Iiks, (1880) 312 We ben 
coupable in pis synne. 1428 Surtees Mise. (1890) 8 He was 
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gylty and coulpabyll of all y* trespasse. 1845 Brixkiow 
Compl. iii, (1874) 14 What can the pore wyfe.-do witthall, 
being not cutpable in the cryme? 1653 H. Cosas tr. Pinto's 
Trav. Wi. 220 They had found themselves culpable of 
gluttony. 1839 James Lois V/V, 1. 222 The greatest 
crime of which a man could render himself culpable. 

te. Culpable of ( punishment, death, judgement, 
etc.) : deserving, liable to. Also, culpable to he 
Judged, cte. see first quot.) 

c 1380 Wve Serum, Sel. Wks. I. 16 Sich is coupable 
azens God to be jugid to hette, /éfd., Pat man, as Crist 
seib, is coupable of pe fier of helle. ¢14g0 Mrrour Satua- 
cfounn 4570 lle is of the deth coupable. 1587 N. '¥.(Genes.} 
Vatt. v.21 Whosoener killcth, shal be culpable of iudge- 
ment, 1612 1. Tavior Comm. Yitus i, 7 Culpable of 
iudgement, 1622 W. Scirater A/inister’s Portion 43 | Which] 
makes the offender culpable of death. 

2. Deserving blame or censure, blameworthy. 

(¢1386 Craccrer JMJelib. » 375 Pe lawe saith bat he is 
conpable pat entremettith him or mettith him with such bing 
as aperleyneb not vnto him.) 1613 R.C. fadle Adph. ied. 3), 
Cuifable, blamesvorthy, guiltie. 16g: Honzes Leriath, 
vil. 33 What circumstances make an action landable, or 
culpable, 1789 Brisusu “ss. 1. i. 7 ‘Whose inclinations... 
they know to be highly culpable and unworthy, 1895 J. 
Crreis //ist, Ang. 146 With great and culpable disregard 
to the public weal. 

b. Artistically faulty or censurable, rare. 

1768 W. Ginpin ss. Prints 2 1t [a print] may have an 
agreeable effect asa whole, and yet be very culpable in its 
parts. 1851 [see CuLIALE: i 

+ B. sé. A guilty person, a culprit. Oés. 
F. coupadble.) 

1480 Kobi, Devylf 720 in Havl. #. P,P. 1. 247 Euery 
vnthryftye culpable. 1483 Cantos Gold, Lee. 411/3 He 
punysshed the culpables. 1651 tr. De fas-Coweras’ ist. 
Don Fenise 209 Mf he conld ciscover the infamous culpable. 
41734 Nontu Lites (1808) 1]. 246 1.) Those only who 
were the culpables, 

Culpableness (kx lpab'Inés’. In 4 coupabil- 
nesse, [f. pree.+-NEss.] The quality or fact of 
being enlpable ; culpability. 

1380 Wreuir JP zs, Fey 335 
1648 W. Moustacun Devout ss. 145.00.) My culpaldeness 
in those particulars. 1694 Kerinnwrne Comp. Persecuted 
79 Ry any culpableness or unadvisedness of my own cure 
riage. 1851 Ruskin Steaes (en. I). i. § 40. 26 ‘Vo show 
the culpableness..of our common modes of decoration by 
painted imitation of various woods or marbles. 

Culpably, aw. [f as pree. + -ry.] Ina 
culpable or blameworthy manner; to a enlpable 
degree. 

16.. Jur. Vavior (J. 1f we perform this duty pitifully and 
culpably. 1991 Boswant, Johnson 25 June an. 1763 Culp- 
ably injurious to the merit of that bard. 1855 Macariiy 
“ist. Eng. 1V. 567 Culpably wanting in filial piety. 

+Culpate, v. Os. rare". [f. 1. cudpat-, 
ppl. stem of cr/pare to blame, f. ce/pa fault, blame.) 
trans. To blame, find fanlt with. 

1548 Hats. CAvon. (1809) 422 They did .. much more 
culpate and blame his prevy Councetters, % 

So +Culpa'tion, ‘a blaming, a finding fault’ 
(Bailey voli Tl: 17277) : 

Culpatory, ¢. rare. [f. as prec. + -ony.] 
Tending to or expressing blame. 

1762-71 H. Watpotr | ertue's necd. Paint, (1786) V. 
Postscript, If adjectives in esus, as famosus, Kc. were not 
most commonly used by: Latian authors in a culpatory sense. 
Bor W. Tavior in Afonthly dfag. X11. 588 Eloquent 
culpatory diatribes. 

+Culpe, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. colper. conper 
to cnt: sce Corr v2, Corr 2.27] ¢rans. To cut, 
slice. (Cf, Cutvon v.) 

cx430 Swo Covkery-bks, 48 Take gode fat Fle, & culpe 


[So 


Coupabilnesse of synne. 


ym. o 

+Culpon, 5%. Ols. Forms: 4-5 culpoun. 
eoulpon, 4- culpon, (5 colpon, 6 culpown, -in, 
-yn; S¢. 6-7 cowpon, coupon, 9 coopin. fa. 
OF. colpon, conlpon, copon, now coupon, cutting, 
cnt, slice, piece, portion, f. colper, coper, confer to 
cut, The same word has been adopted from mod, 
Fr. in a special sense as Covpon.] ‘ ; 

A piece cut off, a cutting; a portion, strip, slicc, 
bit, shred. 

1386 Cuaucer Pre/. 679 This Pardoner hadde heer as 
yelow as wex... But thynne it lay by colpons {v. . culpouns] 
oon and oon. ¢ 1400 Fwvaine § Gai, 642 Al to peces thai 
hewed thair sheldes, The culpons flegh out in the feldes. 
1450 Two Cookery-bks. 89 Vake eles..and shoppe hem in 
faire colpons. 1548 HALL Cron, (1809) 635 Velvet em- 
broudered with sundery knottes and culpyns of golde. 
1863 Wiszet four Scotr Thre Quest. §5 margin, Quhen 
thai cleik fra ws twa coupounis of our crede, tyme is to 
speik. 1890 Bruce Serm. Sacr. B viija, Suppose thou get 
a cowpon of him [thy sauior] in the sacrament, that cowpon 
wald do thee na good. 1825 JamiEson, Cozufon..in phy 
shatters, shivers: pronounced coofins. 

+Culpon, v. Os. Also 6 coulpen, 7 Sv. 
coupon. [f. CuLpon sé.} ; 

1. ¢rans. To cut into pieces, cut up, slice. 

14.. Anc. Cookery 467 Take eles culponde and clene 
wasshen, 1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. (1868) 265 
Termesofa ee -culpon that troute. 1567 Draxt//orace’s 
Fp. un. i. F viij, He that did crowse and culpon once Hydra 
of hellish spyte. 1606 Birnie poe el Osa) 16 Super- 
stition is lyke some serpents, that though they be couponed 
in_many cuttes, yet they can keepe some lyfe in all. fe 

2. To omament or trim with strips or patches of 
a different-coloured material; sometimes, perhaps, 
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CULPOSE. 


to border with pieces of alternate colouring: see 


Godcfroy, s.v. componné, couponné, 

1877-87 Houxsurp Chron. 111. 820/1 The trappers of the 
coursers were mantell harnesse coulpened. /dfd. 858/1 
Achemere, of cloath of silver, culponed with cloath of gold, 
of damaske, cantell wise. 

Culpose (kvlpéu's), a. Roman Law, [f. L. 
culpa tault of negligence or remissness + -oSE, aftcr 
dolose (1.. dolésus).] Characterized by cu/fa or 
(criminal) negligence. 

3832 Acstin Jarispr, (1879) I]. 1103 Generally an act of 
forbearance or omission which is merely culpose (or not 
dolose) is not a crime or public delict, 1875 Poste Gains 1, 
Comm. (ed, 2) 153 Not of dolose or intentional delicts, but 
only of culpose delicts, i.e. committed from negligence. 


Culprit (kv'iprit). [Known (as a word) only 
from 1678. According to the legal tradition, found 
in print shortly after 1700, cx/prt/ was not originally 
a word, but a fortuitous or ignorant running 
together of two words (the fnsion being made 
possible by the abbreviated writing of legal 
records), viz. Anglo-Fr. culpable or 1. culpabilis 
© guilty ’, abbreviated cz/.,and frit or pris! = OF. 
prest ‘ready’. It is supposed that when the 
prisoner had pleaded ‘ Not guilty’, the Clerk of the 


Crown replied with ‘ Culpadle: prest d’averrer 


nostre bille’, i.e.‘ Guilly: [and 1 am] ready to 
aver our indictment’; that this reply was noted on 
the roll in the form cud. frist, efe.; and that, at 
a later time, after the disuse of law French, this 
formula was mistaken for an appellation addressed 
to the accuscd. (Sec note at end of this article.)] 

1. Law, Used only in the formula ‘Culprit, How 
will you be tried?’ formerly said by the Clerk 
of the Crown toa prisoner indicted for high treason 
or felony, on his pleading ‘ Not guilty’. 

Its first recorded use is in the Trial of the Earl of Pem.- 
broke for murder in 1678: it does not occur in the Trial of 
the Regieides 1662, nor in the various State Trials of 1663, 
1664, 1669. Its original force was formally to join issue wit 
the defendant's plea of ‘Not guilty’, and to demand trial 
and judgement ; but this was perhaps forgotten in 1678, 

1678 State Trials (1810) VI. 1320/2 (Earl of Pembroke) 
Clerk of Crown, Are you guilty, or not guilty? Zar/. Not 
guilty. CZ. eof Cr. Culprit, how will you be tryed? Fard. 
By my Peers. Cl. of Cr. Godsend you a good deliverance. 
1683 Tryal A. Sidney (1684) 6. 1952 Loututan Process 
Scotl. 197 If the Prisoner answer not guilty, the Clerk 
saith, Culprist*, [\i. e.) Culpabilis es, paratus sum verifi- 
care) How wilt thou be tried ?—aud the Prisoner must 
answer,—By God and the Country.—Clerk saith, God send 
thee a good Deliverance. 

2. lence assumed to mean, Prisoner at the bar; 
he who is arraigned for a crime or offence; the 
accused. 

1700 Drypen Wife of Bath's T..273 Then first the cul- 
prit answered to his name, 1718 Prior Sedoneon Pref, An 
author is in the condition of a culprit: the public are his 
judges. 1832 W. [xvinc Adhaméra 11. 197 ‘Well, culprit‘, 
said the governor...‘ What have you to say for yourself?’ 
1841 Macaurav JF. Hastings ss. (1854) 649/2 But neither 
the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much notice as 
the accusers. 


3. An offender, one guilty of a fault or offence. 

(A change of sense, app. due to popular etymology, the 
word being referred direetly to L.cudpa fault, offence.) 

1769 Junius Lett. xxii, 100 He had not rendered himself 
a culprit, too ignominious to sit in parliament. 1822 Byron 
Werner ui, iv, The fled Hungarian, Who seems the culprit. 
1890 M. Ho.rovp Afem. G. E. Corrie ii, 11 He... always 
took care..to send away the offender feeling himself to 
x culprit not a martyr. 


4. altrib. 


1959 Wurteuean Xoman Falher Epil, (R.), Like other 
culprit youths, he wanted grace. 


(Note. The legal tradition as to the origin of culprit is 
thus given: 

1717 Buount Law Dict. (ed. 3), PL ei is compounded of 
two words, 7.¢. Cu/ and Prit, viz. Cul, which is the Ab- 
breviation of Cu/padilis, and is a Reply of a proper Officer 
in the behalf of the King, affirming the Party to he guilty 
after he hath pleaded Not Guilty, without whieh the Issue 
is not joined: The other word /r7t is derived from the 
French word Pres#, i. ¢. ready; and ‘tis as much as to say, 
That he is ready to prove the Party guilty. See nlso 17a9- 
72 Jacos New Law Dict. s.v, 1765-8 Bracnstone Cott, 
iy. xxvi, and note thereon by Curistran (ed. 1795, p. 340). 
Also 1841-5 SrePHENS Cont, vi. xvii, (1883) 407. 


This explanation is in accordance with the fact that the 
formula frest (Arist) is of constant occurrence in mediaeval 
procedure, to signify that the parties are ready to go to 
judgement on a point of law, or to trial on an issue of fact : 
see the old Vear-books passim; ¢.g. Vear-book 35 Edw, f 
(Rolls) 45x ‘Z/erfe. La pasture de Ciphnss tut une e nent 
severe; prest. Passeley, Issi severe qe vous ne devez 
comuner outre les boundes, etc. prest. Sereford [Justice]. 
Vous estes a issue’, etc, The force of sres¢ further appears in 
Vear-bk, Michaelmas 12 Edw. 111, Plea 1g‘ Le defendant 
dit..qe les blees furent sciez et emporte[z): prest, ete.’, 
where another MS. for ‘ prest, etc.’ reads ‘et demanda juge- 
ment’, Moreover non cul frist actually appears as an 
nbbreviated form. In the Lider Assisarum, anno 22° 
Edw. I, placitum 41, we find in the report (Lrure des Assises, 
1679, p. 94) “* Bank. I seinble que vous luy fistes tresp’.. 
Pur que rfespo}nd(ez}. Rich, itor Defendant) De rien culp- 
able, pe daverrer nostre bill’, etc, 
Abric (ay {1568) fol. 7, Section Accion sur le case, Plea 
78, is thus cited: '' Banke Fustic. Vous luy fist tort..p’ q° 
rid Richn, non cul prist, etc.") 


This, in Brooke's 
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|| Culrach, -reach (kuwlr3y’. Sc. Law. Obs. 
Also colrach, colleranch, -rayth, -reth, cole- 
raith, culreauch. [app. f. Ir. and Gael. cx/ back 
+eachd law, statute, ordinance.) A surety given 
to a court from which a cause is removed to an- 
other court, to be escheated if full justice is not 
rendered in the latter court. Required especially 
when a cause was removed to the court of a lord 
of regality. 

¢1400 Quoniam Atlach, vii. § 4 Demittet ibidem vnum 
culrach seilicet vnum plegium aod plena lex tenebitur parti 
in curia domini sui. 1538 in Balfour /’racticks (1754) 407 
(Jam.) Offerand to that effect caution of Collerauch. 1571 
in Piteairn Crim, Triads Scot, 1.23 Comperit P. L. Knycht, 
Stewart within the said Regalitie, and desyrit the s¢ Mr. 
Robert to be replegeit from the s’ Justice Court as duelland 
within the samin boundis; and offerit cautioune of Col- 
lerayth, as aecordis. 1609 Skene Neg. May. 107 He aught 
to leaue ane borgh, that is called Culreauch, behinde him 
in that Court, out of the quhilk the defender is borrowed. 
1641 Acts Chas. /, V. 627 (Jam.) To give and find cautioun 
de Collereth for administratioun of justice. 1700 in R. 
CHampers Don, Aan. Scotl, anno 1700, Demanding sur- 
render of the two Browns, to be tried in the court of his 
regality, within whose bounds they had lived, and offering 
a culreach or pledge for them, 1861 /éid. 236 ‘The system 
of culreach or repledgiation is one of great antiquity in 
Scotland, but last heard of in the Highlands. 
+Culrage, culerage. O/s. Forms: 4cole- 
rage, 5 culra(t\che, -rayge, curiage, 6 curaige, 
-agie, (7 kill-ridge’, 5-7 culrage,6-7 culerage. 
[a. OF. culrage, mod.F. curage, f. cel ‘anus’ + 
rage rage, rabies, ‘from his operation and effect 
when it is used in those parts’ (Gerarde): cf. the 
Eng, name ArsEsMart.)] An obsolete name of the 
plant Water-pepper  /olycouum Hydropiper). 
1387 Sinon. Barthol.(Anecd. Oxon.) 33 Persicaria minor, 
colerage. ¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. \. 1016 And euriage, 
and gladiol the longe. ¢xrq40 Prop, Parv. 108 Culrachie, 
smerthole, herbe (H., P. culratehe), persrcaria. 14.. 
Foc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 602/21 Persicaria, culrage. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens v. \xvii. 632 Vhis herbe is called..in English 
Water Leal Wl a of some Curagie. 1611 Cotcr., Curage, 
the hearbe Water-pepper, Arse-siart, Kill-ridge, or culerage. 
+ Cu'lroun, culrun, 5%. C/s. Also culroin, 
cullurune. [perh.a corruption of Cutiion.) A 


base fellow, a rascal: an opprobrious appellation. 

1513 Dovcias #xe/s vu. Prol. 43 The cadgear..Calland 
the colgear ane knaif and eulroun full queyr. 1340 in Knox 
Fist. Ref. Wks. 18461.75 Be ‘Thomas your brother at com- 
mand, A cullurune kythed throw many a land. a 1568 
Bannatyne Pooms, Sons exylit throw Pryd 27 For hichtines 
the culroin dois misken His awin maister. 

Culsh, var. of Cvicu, 

Cult (kvlt), sd. [ad. L. credius worship (f. colcre 
to attend to, cultivate, respect, etc.), and its F. 
adaptation cu/fe 1611 Cotgr.’, Used in 17th c. 
(? from Latin), and then rarely till the middle of 
the 1gth, when often spelt cz//e as in French.) 

+1. Worship; reverential homage rendcred to 
a divine being or beings. Ods. (exc. as in sense 2). 

1617 Cotiixs Def. Bp. Ely u. ix. 371 Vou tell vs most 
absurdly of a diuine cult. .(for so cult you are, or so quilted 
in your tearmes), /d/d. 380 You..referre it to the cult that 
you so foolishly talked of. 1657-83 Evetyn /ist. Relig. 
es) II. 39 God, abolishing the cult of Gentile idols, 1683 

A. Art Converse 92 That Sovereign Cult due to God only. 

2. A particular form or system of religious wor- 
ship; es. in reference to its external rites and 
ceremonies, 

1679 Pex Addr. Prol, 1. App. 245 Let not every circum- 
stantial difference or Variety of Cult be Nick-named a new 
Religion. 1699 Snartrss. Charac., Jag. conc, Virtue i. 
§2 In the Cult or Worship of such a Deity. 1850 Gran- 
stong J/onier I, 211 While she (Proserpine) has a cult or 
worship on earth, he [Aidoneus) sori has none. 
1859 LL. Ovipuant China & Japan 1, xii. e42 They are 
devoted in their attentions to the objects of their ew/te. 
1874 Mauarry Soc. Life Gr. xi. 350 The cult of Aphrodite. 

3. fransf. Devotion or homage to a particular 
person or thing, now esf, as paid by a body of 
professed adherents or admirers. 

rgix Suarresa, Charac. 11, i (1737) I, 281 Convine’d of 
the Reality of a better Self, and of the Cult or Homrge which 
is due to It, r8a9 A. W. Fonatanque England Under 7 
Al din, (1837) 1.238 These cults nre generally to be found in 
tbesame house. 1879 Q0. Nev. Apr. 368 The cult of patio 
the most vivid image of Truth. 1889 John Bull 2 Mar. 
141/2 An evidence of the decay of the Wordsworth cult. 

+ Cult, a. Obs. nouce-wd, [ad. L. cali-us, pa. 
pple. of colére to cultivate.) Cultivated, cultured. 

1617 [see Cutt sd. 1} 

Cultar, obs. form of CouLrer. 

Cultch, var. of CuLcn. 

+ Cultel. O¢s—° [OF. cite! (12th c.):-L. 
cultellus knife, dim, of cuter knife, share.) ‘A 
long knife carried by a knight’s attendant, hence 
called cxultellarius’ (Faitholt) 

+Cultelere, ¢. Oss. [a. OF. czlfelatre, -cre, 
ad. med.L. culfellaris (see next).] =next. 

1s41 R, Cortanp Guydon's — Chirurg. (1579)_ 50 
Which and how many be there of actual cauters?. . The first 
is called Cultelere (of Cousteau) that is a knyfe. 


+ Cuwltellary, 2. Oés. [ad. med.L. eultelaris 
of or belonging to a knife, f. caltellus knife: see 
-ARY.] Having the form of a knife. 


CULTIVATE. 


le 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg, 200 Pou schali make bitwixe pe 
fyngns cauleriis pat ben elepid eauterium cultellare. /221. 
x7 The .v. cauterie is maad in pis maner & is swipe comoun 
< is elepid cultellare.} 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xu. 


| 388 ‘he exulcerated and painful Wen... he cut .. off with 


a cultellary Cautery. 
+ Cw ltellated, ¢. Ods. [f. L. cultellai-us, pa. 
pple. of eu/iellare to make like a knife, f. cultellus 


knife.] Having a oe edge like a knife. 
1657 lomiixson Renou’s Disp. 297 It produces long. .hard 
culseliited leaves, 


+Cultellation. Ods. [a. F. cziliellation, f. 
L. exultellus knife.] An operation in land-measur- 
ing to ascertain the horizontal area of a sloping or 
uneven surface: the measuring line is held hori- 
zontally above the surfacc, and a weighted ‘ arrow’ 
(originally a knife) dropped to stick in the ground 
at a point vertically beneath its extremity. 

1727-51 in CHAMBERS Cyc, 

ulter, obs. and dial. form of COULTER. 
Cultism (kzltiz'm). [a. Sp. cudtismo, F. cul 


| gisme, f. Sp. culto polished, elegant (—L. culins 
» cultivated): see -18¥. 


Goéngora gave the appella- 
tion estilo culio to his style of writing.) A kind of 
affected elegance of style which prevailed in Spanish 
literature in the end of the 16th and beginning of 
the 17th c.3 also called Gdugorism after the poet 
Géngora. So Cultist, a writer eee cultism. 

1887 Moret-Fatioin Encycl. Brit, XXII. 360 The cultism 
of Géngora, the artifice of which lies solely in the choice 
and arrangement of words. 1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV1.713 
Francesco de Roxas, a celebrated cultist in style, 1870 
Lowey Study Wind. a The school of the cultists. | 

Cultivable (kz ltivib’l), a. [f. F. cultivable 
(13-14th c. in Hatzfeld), f. cultiver to Cuti- 
VATE: see-BLE.] Capable of being cultivated. 

1682 Wuecer Journ. Greece vi, 437 Cultivable Ground. 
1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 1. 535 A mountainous, broken, 

yet cultivable country. 1813 W. Tavior in Alonthly Mag. 

XxXv. 425 A fruit exclusively cultivable in hot countries, 
1863 Ruskin Mfunera /’. (1880) 112 Faculties. .cultivable .. 
by education. z y 

Hence Cu‘ltivabi-lity, cultivable quality. 

1881 Chicago Advance 8 Sept. 568 The wonderful cultiva- 
bility of this pastoral art. 1890 pe id 11 Oct. 416 This 
has. diminished the cultivability of the soil. 

+Cu'ltivage. Ods. [a. obs. F. exéfivage til- 
lage (Cotgr.), 1. ee/iiver.] Tillage, husbandry. 

1632 Litucow Trav. iv. (1€82) 161 Unwilling to be indus- 
trious in Arts, traffick, or cultivage. /dfd. vi. 357 The 
Countrey void of Villages, Rivers, or Cultivage. 

Cultivatable (ko'ltive:tab’!), 2. Also culti- 
vateable, [f. CULTIVATE + -ABLE.] = CULTIVABLE. 
Hence Cultivatability (rare). 

1847 in Craic. 1853 Fral. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. 1. 42 On 
the cultivatable land the work of drainage is going on. 1880 
F,W. Bureince Gardens of Sun vi. 116, 1.738 acres are 
supposed to be cultivatable. 1886 Chicago Advance 23 Dec. 
823 The human cultivatibility of the savage Indian. 

Cultivate (kz'ltive't), vo [f. cultivat-, ppl. 
stcm of late (and med.)L. cudtivare to till, (in It. 
collivare, Pr. coltivar, culitvar, F. cultiver, OF and 
dial. coutiver), f. late L. cullivus (culliva terra), 
characterized by being tilled, f. cx/iss, pa. ne of 
colére to till, cultivate, take care of. For the form 
cf. captivate. In earlier use we had CuLrive z.] 

I. “7. 1. ¢rans. To bestow labour and attention 
upon (land) in order to the raislng of crops; to till; 


to improve and render fertile by husbandry, 

1620-55 (see Creitivatixe vd/. sb.. 1656 Biount Glosserr., 
Cultivate, to plow or Vill, 1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. v. 
i, "Tis a great pity so good a husbandman as you should 
want a farm to cultivate. 1719 Dr For Crusoe u. xiii, 
A Country infinitely populous, but miserably cultivated. 
I Morse Amer, Geog. 11. 55: Most of the rivers of 
Bengal. have their banks eultivated with rice, 1838 Tinrt- 
WALL Greece I]. 321 The Athenians returned to cultivate 
their fields, 1872 Yrats Jechn. /list, Comm. 63 Gardens 
were cultivated by the ancient Greeks. . 

b. “ech, To break up (ground) with a CuLti- 
VATOR (sense 3). 

1846 Fral, RK. Agric. Soc. V1\. tt. 288 The stubble was 
ploughed, and in the spring of 1842 it was manured and 
grubbed, or ‘ cultivated ', and sown with mangold-wurzel. 

2. To bestow labour and attention upon (a plant) 
so as to promote its growth; to produce or raise 
by tillage. Also ¢raasf. of fish, etc. 

1 Davven Virg. Georg. 1v. 193 Pot-herbs ,. cultivaled 
with his daily Care, 1707 Curios. in J/ush. & Gard. 4 The 
Plants that Adam took Pleasure to cultivate there, 31862 
Cornh, Mag. V. 197 All the species of fish usually cultivated 
in the country. 1871 R. W. Date Conimandm. ix. 231 
A rose, however you cultivate it, remains a rose. 

TI. fig. 3. Vo improve and ee by educa- 
tion or training (a person, his mind, manners, 
faculties) ; to refine, to culture. 

1683-6 i; Scott Chr, relhde 47) 11]. 377 To cultivate its 
(a child's) Manners with g recepts andCounsels. 1713 
Appison Cato 1, To cultivate the wild licentious savage 
With wisdom, discipline, and liberal arts. 1779 Burke Corr. 
(1844) Il. 273, I have endeavoured so to cultivate my mind, 
that [etc.]. 183x Sir J. Sinctair Corr. 11. 348 To learn 
every thing to cultivate the spirit. 

4. To promote the growth of, devote oneself to 
the advancement or development of (an art, science, 
seutiment, cte.); to foster. 


CULTIVATED. 


1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. Aiij, ‘That great..designe .. of 
cultivating the Sciences, and advancing of usefull know- 
ledge. /did. 32 Ye that love vertue and cultivate the 
sciences. 1694 tr. Milton's Lett. State Sept. an. 1652, How 
firmly we are resolv’d to cultivate..that friendship which is 
between your serenity and this republic. 1747 Butter Sev. 
Wks. 1874 II. 302 Let us be the more careful to cultivate 
inward religion. 1760 Gotpsm. Cit, W. cxvi, Though it 
cannot plant morals in the human breast, it cultivates them 
when there, 

5. To devote one’s attention to, to prosecute, fol- 
low, practise, cherish (any art, science, sentiment, 
habit, or pursuit, esp. with the object of acquiring it, 
or improving oneself in it). 

1749 Fiecpixe Tom Jones m. ii, (The Jcultivate the same 
superstition with the Bannians in India. 1756 C. Lircas 
Ess. Waters 1, Pref., Let us cultivate our own excellent 
language. 1862 Sir B. Brome Psychol. ng. 11. v. 167 The 
higher mathematics are ahsolutely necessary to those who 
cultivate..astronomy. 1863 Mrs. C. Cuarke Shaks. Char. 
v. 123 As a soldier, he cultivates bluntness, ; 

b. Phrases. Zo cultivate the acquaintance, fricud- 
ship, or good opinion of, relations with. 

(These connect 4 and 5.) 

1699 BextLey PAad, 276 He had ix entire years to cultivate 
a Friendship with Themistocles. 1748 Ricuiarpson Clarissa 
(1811) I, ii. 10 He was more solicitous to cultivate her 
mamma's good opinion, than hers, 1791 Boswet. Johnson 
an. 1753, He cultivated his acquaintance. 1818 Jas. Mt.t 
Brit. India U.v.iv. 472 A desire to cultivate the friendship 
of the English. 1888 W. R. Cartes Life i Corea i. 7 
Mr. Mayers .. did his ulmost .. to cultivate some relations 
with the people and officials. 4 

ce. Hence (e//ipt.) To cultivate a person: to 
bestow attention npon him with a view to intimacy 
or favour; to court the acquaintance or friend- 
ship of. 

197 Cottier Ref. Ridic. 215 The Great honour him, 
cultivate him, respect him, court him. 1796 Burke Lett. 
Noble Lord Wks. VIII. 64, I loved and cultivated him 
accordingly, 1870 Disraru Lothairxxxvi. 186, 1. .felt that 
he was a person I should like to cultivate. 1889 Corwh, 
Slag. Feb., The County iy, I shall cultivate Sir Joseph. 

+d. s2tr. Const. with. Obs. 

2z Map. D’Arsiay £arly Diary (1889) 1. 169 If my 
father was disposed to cultivate with the world, what a de- 
lightful acquaintance he might have ! 

Cultivated (ko'Itivelted), ppl. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Of land: Subjected to cultivation; tilled. Of 
plants: Prodnced or improved by cultivation. 

1797 Bewicn Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 94 It is frequently seen 
in cultivated grounds, 1858 [lawtHorne /. & Jt. Frads. 
I. 193 Flowering shrubs, and all manner of cultivated 
beauty. fed. The plant was described from a cultivated 
specimen. ; 

2. fig. Of persons, their minds, faculties, etc. : 
Improved by education or training; refined, cul- 
tured. 

1665 GLANVILL Scefs. Sci. 81 In the latter and less eulti- 
vated ages. 1781 Gisnon Decl. § /, III. 189 A cultivated 
understanding, a copious fancy. 1863 Geo. Exiot Romola 
1 xxi, The most cultivated men in tbe most eultivated of 
Italian citics. 1883 G. Liovp £4 & #low I. 24 His culti- 
vated tastes. 

Cultivating, v4/. sd. [-1ne1.] The action 
of the verb CULTIVATE; cultivation. 

1620-55 I. Jones Stone- [feng (1725) 6 The cultivating and 
manuring of Lands. 1668 Witxiss Acal Char, Ep. to 
Rdr., The Cultivating of that part of Learning. 

Cwltivating, #//. ¢. [ne] That culti- 
vates ; engaged in tillage. : 

1806 Sure Winter in Lond, (ed. 3) 1. 108 The close-cropt 
grass..showed the hand of cultivating care. 1884 Atheneum 
12 Jan. 48/2 The condition of the cultivating classes. 1891 
Educat, Kev. 1. 140 The instruction. .is in no wise so broad 
or cultivating as the corresponding study beyond the ocean. 

Cultivation (kzltivz'fon). [a. F. cultivation 
(16th c.), n. of action from cz/tiver : see CULTIVE 2. 
and -ATION.] 

1. The tilling of land ; tillage, husbandry. 

1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 278 Soil. .capable 
of cultivations and improvements. 1746-7 Hervey Afedit. 
(1818) “44 By industry and cultivation, this neat spot is an 
image of Eden. 1857 Rusnin Sod, Econ, Art 17 The cul- 
tivation of a farm. 1869 Ditke Greater Brit. 11. 116 The 
amount of land under cultivation. f 

+b. Improvement (of land); increase of fertility. 
Obs. rare. 

1793 SMEATON Edystone L.§ 206 The first sbower of rain 
would turn it all to stone, without affording any sensible 
cultivation to the land. 

2. The bestowing of labour and care npon 
a plant, so as to develop and improve its quali- 
ties ; the raising of (a crop) by tillage. 

1719 Dre For Crusoe 1. vii, 1 saw several Sugar Canes, 
but wild, and for want of Cultivation, imperfect. 1813 Sir 
H. Davy Agric. Chem, (1814) 257 The seeds of plants, 
exalted by cultivation, always furnish large and improved 
Varieties. 1871 R. W. Date Comin. ix. 231 You 
cannot change a rose into a pear tree by cultivation. fod. 
Land devoted to the cultivation of wheat, 

b. transf. The production or raising of a ‘crop’ 
of any kind (as of oysters, microscopic organisms, 
etc.}; also concr. the prodnet of such cultivation 
(of bacteria, etc.); = CULTURE 5d. 3 b,c. Also 
attrib. and Comé.,as cultivation experiment, fluid. 

1884 Kirin Aficro-Organisms (1886) 159 Twenty days 
cultivation of blood-bacilli at 42° to 43° C. does not always 
yield attenuated virus. /did. 26 Test-tubes which are to 
receive cultivation-fluids. 1886 E. M. Crooxsuaxk Bac. 
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teriology 69, In a glass beaker..place the tube containing 
the cultivation. - a : 

3. fig. The devoting of special attention or study 
to the development of, or to progress in (a branch 
of knowledge, a pecs acquaintance, ete.). 

azjoo Dryvpen (J.\, A cultivation of learning. 1780 
Harris 7hilol. Eng. Wks. (1841) 463 Vhe cultivation of every 
liberal accomplishment. 1877 Tyxvau. in Daily News 2 Oct. 
2/4 The cultivation of right relatiuns with his fellow men. 

b. The bestowing of special attention upon 
a person for the sake of gaining his favour. rare. 

1793 T. Tavior Sadlust xiv. 70 [The gods] become angry 
with the guilty, but are rendered propitious by proper 
cultivation. . 

4. The developing, fostering, or improving (of 
the mind, faculties, etc.) by education and train- 
ing; the condition of being cultivated; culture, 
refinement. 

1716 Sout Serm. VI. xi. (R.), Use and cultivation of 
reasun, 1826 Disraeu Viv. Grey uu. i, An cnthnsiastic 
advocate for the cultivation of the niind, he was an equally 
ardent supporter of the cultivation of the body. 1869 Laccky 
Eurep. Mor. 1. i. 88 Increased cultivation alinost always 
produces. .fastidiousness. f 

Cultivative (ka'ltiveitiv), a rare. [f. Cur- 
TIVATE (or its med.L. base) + -1VE.] Tending or 
pertaining to ctltivation. 

1863 Frat. R. Agric. Soc. XXIV. 1. 242 Mannring and 
other cultivative processes. 

Cultivator (kz ltiveite:,. Also 5 -er, 
action in L. form f. med.L, cad/ivdre to CULTIVATE, 
prob. after F. ca/tivatenr (1gth c. in Hatzfeld).] 

1. One who tills the ground, or etiltivates a par- 
ticular plant or crop; a tiller, husbandraan, farmer, 
agrictlturist. 

1665 Bovte Occas. Refl., Occas. Medit. w. iii, 62 The 
Divine Son of the great yewoyos [wargin ‘Vhat is, Cultivator 
of the Ground], @ 1691 Boy.s (J.), Some cultivators of 
clover-grass. 1792 A. Younc 7vaz. France 4go An English 
cultivator, at the head of a sheep farin of three or four 
thousand acres, 1815 Ecpuinstonn slice. Caudud (1842) I. 
3 There are five classes of cultivators in Afghaunistaun. 

. fig. &. One who crliivates an art, seience, cte. 
agiz Suartess. Charac. (1737) WI. 239 A_cultivater or 
supporter of arts or letters. 1774 Pennant Your Scot. in 
1772. 181 A restorer and cultivator of religion after the 
Egyptian manner. 1846 Wricur /ss. Afid. ciges 1. v. 176 
The great cultivators of science and letters. E 
b. One who, or that which, develops or im- 
proves (the mind, ete. by education and training. 

1868 Mint in Avex. Star 10 July, To give people an in- 
terest..in the management of their own affairs was the 
grand cultivator of mankind. 1886 Morury /’of. Culture, 
Crit, Afise. TUL. 32 The observant cultivator of his own 
understanding. F 

3. An agricultural implement for breaking up or 
loosening the ground, and uprooting weeds between 
the drills of crops. 

1759 tr. Duhamet's Hush. u. i. (1762) 126 My alleys were 
paw again with the cultivator. 1849 Mech. Mfag. L.. 176 

r. Newington’s hand row hoe and cultivator. 1857 R. 
Tomes Amer. in Japan i. 23 An American ‘cultivator’... 
which simple plough .. drawn by a single horse, accoin- 
plished as much as the labour of fifty men, according to the 
usual method of cultivating the vine with a hoe. 

Cultivatory (kaltivetori’, @. rare. [f. Cur- 
TIVATE v. (or its med.L. base) + -ory.] Of the 
nature of or pertaining to cultivation. 

1854 Blackw. Alag. UXXVI. 656 A certain cultivatory 
process. 1888 New Fork Dispatch Sept., Here the culti- 
vatory work ends and the manufacturing begins. 

+ Cw ltive, v. O/s. Also 5 -yue, 6 -ife. [a. 
F, cultiver (12-13th c. in Godef.), ad. late L. czd- 
tivare to CULTIVATE. (In OF. the word had also 
asemi-popular form ceutiver.)] trans. =CULTI- 
vatk. Hence + Cw'ltiving v//. sd., cultivation. 

1483 Caxton Zsofe 145 The labourer. .madealle his ground 
to be cultyued and ered. 1483 — Cafo Eiij, The cultyuyng 
and eerynge of the erthe, 1546 St. Papers Hen. VIII, XI. 
181 To cultife the land. 1614 Raxetou //ést. World 1. 27 
Whichsoever he tooke pleasure to plant and cultive. 1635 
J. Havwarp tr. Blondi'’s Ban. Virgin 120 Cultiving the 
seeds of the other Arabian odours. 

+Cuwltive, «. Ods. rare. [ad. late L. cudtivus, 
f. cultus tilled; cf. OF. teres cultives arable lands 
(1270 in Godef.).] Under tillage, cultivated. 

1611 Munpay Briefe Chron. 249 To work in those rough 
fields, as yet not cultive. 

Cultor, obs. form of CouLTER. ‘ 

Cultorist (kzitérist). [ad. Sp. ce/torista, in F. 
cultoréste.]| =CULTIST. f 

1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. 144 After the beautiful period 
of Spanish literature come Gongora and bis eultorists. 

Cultrate (kz‘ltrét), 2 Nat. /fist. fad. L. 
cultratus, £. culter, cultr- knife, share: see -ATE 2 2.) 
Formed like a knife or coulter; having a sharp 
edge like a knife. 

1866-8 W. Crarx Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 387 Borer. . 
included in a bivalve sheath, compressed, cultrate. /b:d, 
II. 378 Bil! cultrate. “ 

Cu'ltrated, 2. Nat. (ist. =prec. 

1997 Dewick Brit. Birds (1805) I. 67 ‘The bill is strong. « 
the edges are thin, and sharp or cultrated. 

Cultre, obs. form of CovULTER. . 

Cultriform (kz'ltriffim), 2. Nat. /ist. [mod.f 
L. type *cultriformis, {. cultr- knife: see -FORM.] 
Shaped like a knife or conlter. 


[n. of 


CULTURE. 


1826 Kirsy & Sp. atomod. (1828) IV. 162 The saw of 
some saw-flies is cullriform. 1846 Daxa Zooph. (1848) 169 
Cultriforin lamellz. 


Cultrirostral (koltrirestral’,@. Zool. [f. L. 
cultr- knife, share + rostrim beak + -au.) In F. 


cultrivosire.| Havinga bill shaped like a knife or 
coulter, as certain grallatorial birds (the heron, 
stork, etc.). In mod. Diets. 

Cultri-vorous, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -vorous.] 
Swallowing or pretending to swallow knives. 

1846 Worcester cites DUNGLison. } 

Culturable (kz'ltitirab’l), e. [f. Cunrure zv. 
+-ABLE.] Capable of culture or cultivation ; cul- 
livable. (di, and fig.) 

1796 W. Marsuaty WW’, Bugland I. 59 The .. more easily 
culturable parts, being converted to the purposes of hus. 
bandry. 1883 Spectator 12 May 606/2 The faculty of 
musical apprehension, is, apparently, the most rene of 
all, 1889 /é4¢. 7 Dec., A rich country..with limitless cul- 
tnrable or mineral land. 

Cultural (ko ltitral), a. [f. L. cadtare tillage, 
culture + -AL. So in mod.F.] 


1. Kelating to the culture of plants, or of fish. ete. 

1868 J. Scoir (4éfle', ‘Vhe orchardist, or a cultural and 
descriptive catalogue of fruit trees, 1883 /’add Madd G. 
2 June Supp., Vish Cultural Apparatus in operation, 

2. Relating to culture ol the mind, manners, ete. 

1875 Wuitsiy Life Lang. 307 A mere incident of soci 
life and of cultural growth. 1890 Frud. Education 1 Nov. 
631/2 Nobody denies... the cultural value of Greck and 
Roman history. 

Hence Culturally adv., in relation to culture. 

1 Lemple Bar Afag. June 87 Each is an advanee cul- 
turally and artistically on that below. 

+Culturate, v. Obs. rare. [f. FL culturer 
CULTURE ¥. + -ATES.]  /vaus. To bring under eul- 
ture, cultivate. 

1631 Cart. Sith Adzt. Planters iv. 10 More [land] to spare 
than all the natives of those Countries can use and culturate, 

+Cultura'tion. Oés. rare. [n. of action f 
pree.: sce -ATION.] Cultivation, culture. 

1606 Brysxert Civ. Life 4 The culturation and manuring 
of the saine. 

Culture (ka'ltiii, s4. [A. F. cadture cin OF. 
couture,, ad. 1. cedéziva cultivation, tending, in 
Christian authors, worship, f. ppl. stem of oltre: 
see CULT.] 

+1. Worship; reverential homage. Oés. rare. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 81/1 Whan they departe fro the 
culture and honour of theyr god. 

2. The aetion or practice of etltivating the soil; _ 
tillage, husbandry ; = CULTIVATION 1. 

c14z0 Pallad, on Hush. 21 In places there thou wilt 
have the culture. 1613 R. C. Fadle Adph. (ed. 3) Culture, 
husbandry, tilling. 1665-9 Bove Occes. Bole (1675) 320 
Such a.. plot of his Eden..gratefully crowns his Culture... 
with chaplets of Flowers. 1707 Curios, in Liush. & Gard, 
3 Man was..imploy’d in the Culture of the Garden. 1806 
Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 3) 296 The soil is clay, and difficult of 
culture. 1866 Rocrers Agric. & Prices I. 11 The same 
kinds of grain..are sown..and the same mode of culture is 
adopted. - 

+b. Cultivated condition. Ods. 

1538 Starkey Engdand ii. 12 The erth .. by... dylygent 

labur. .ys brought to inaruelous culture and fertylite. 
+e. coucr. A piece of tilled land; a eultivated 
field. Ods. 

1587 A/S. fadenture 30 June, (Conveying) a culinre of 
land called the flatte, in Brantingham, Yks. 1560 Wuute- 
HORNE Arte of Warre (1373) 27b, Kuery culture where Lee 
Vines and other trees lettes the horses. 1757 Dyer Fleece 
(R.), From their tenements.. proceeds the caravan ‘Through 
lively spreading cultures, pastures green. 

3. The cultivating or rearing of a plant or crop ; 
== CULTIVATION 2. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 4o2 These .. were slower than the 
ordinary Wheat..and this Culture did rather retard than 
advance. 1697 Drvven Virg. Georg. 1. 78 ‘Vhe Culture 
suiting to the sev’ral Kinds Of Seeds and Plants. 1750 
Jounson Rambler No. 33 2 The fruits, which without 
culture fell ripe into their hands. 1856 Emerson Zug. 
Traits, Abiity Wks. (Bohn) I. 42 [England] is too far 
north for the culture of the vine. 1887 Pall Madi G. 15 
Oct. 11/2 There are eighty acres devoted to bulb culture. | 

b. transf. ‘The rearing or raising of certain 
animals, such as fish, oysters, bees, etc., or of 
natural products snch as silk. 

1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 1. 679 The culture of silk. 1862 
Cornh, Mag.V. 201 The dredgers at Whitstable have so 
far adopted oyster culture. 1886 Pad/ A/adi G. 23 Sept. 6/2 
In the interests of bee-culture, and ip the search of improved 
races of bees. ‘ 

e. The artificial development of microscopic 
organisms, esf. bacteria, in specially el as 
media; concer. the product of such culture; a 
growth or crop of artificially developed bacteria, 
etc. Also in Comé., as culture-fluid, -tube, etc. 

1884 Krein Aficro-Organisms (1886) 94 When cultures of 
this bacterium are kept for some time .. their virulence be- 
comes diminished. /éfd. 39 A series of new culture-tubes. 
féid., A culture-fluid .. tbat contains .. various species of 
organisms, 

+d. The training of the human body. Ods. 

1628 Hospes Thucyd. 1. vi, Amongst whom [the Lacedae- 
monians] .. especially in the culture of their bodies, the 
nobility observed the most Sey with the commons. 
1793 Beppoes Let. Darwin 60'To suppose the organization 
of man equally susceptible of improvement from culture 
with that of various animals and vegetables. ie 
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CULTURE. 


4. fg. The cultivating or development (of the 
mind, faculties, manners, etc.) ; improvement or 
refinement by education and training. 

¢ 1510 More Picus Wks. 14 To the culture and profit of 
theyr myndes, a 1633 Lexnarn tr. Charvon's Wisd. (2658) 
174 Necessary for the culture of good manners, 1651 


Hosses Leviath. n. xxxi. 289 The education of Children [is | 


called] a Culture of their mindes. 1758 Jousson Rambler 
No, 189 p12 She.. neglected the culture of [her] under- 
standing. 1848 Macautay /fist, Eng. VW. 55 The precise 

int to which intellectual culture can be carried. 1865 

ALE Few, Tentp. xiv. Wii 155, The ty system was | 
intended for the culture of the religious life of the Jews. 

5. aédsol. The training, development, and refine- 
ment of mind, tastes, and manners; the condition 
of being thus trained and refined ; the intellectual 
side of civilization. 

3805 Worpsw. /redude x1. 197 Where grace Of culture 
hath been utterly unknown. 1860 Mottey Nether/. (1868: 1. 
it. 47 His culture was not extensive. 1876 M. Arxoip Z/?, 
4 Yoga xiii, Culture, the acquainting ourselves with the 
best that_has been known and said in the world. 1889 
Jyssorr Coming of Friars iii. 131 Some few of the larger.. 
monasteries .. [were] centres of culture. Wood. A inan of 
considerable cultnre. , 

b. (with @ and f/.\ A particular form or type of 
intellectual development. 

1867 Freeman wVorgn, Cong. (1876) 1. iv. 130 A language 
and culture which was whollyalien tothem. 1891 Sfectator 
27 June, Speaking all languages, knowing all cultures, 
living amongst all races. ; 5 

6. The prosecution with special attention or study 
of any subject or pursuit; = CULTIVATION 3. rare. 

3876 Baxcroet //ist. U. S21, Introd., An earnest culture 
of the arts of peace. 

Culture (kx 'ltiti), v Now somewhat rave. 
[a. I. ctlture-r (igth c.), fi culture: see prec.] 
trans. ‘Yo subject to culture, to cultivate: a. d7/. 
.the soil, plants.) Now chiefly foctic. 

1510 Ca.rton's Chron. Enge.w. F va 1, 2000 plowmen.. for to 
culture the lande.  r§s§ Even Pecactes 29 The Region wa 
inhabyted and well cultnred. 1634 Sir “I. Merpers 7rav. 

3 They cultured the earth with hornes of Goats and Oxen. 
1735 ‘Fuomson Liberty u. 162 In Countries cultur’d high: 
In ornamented ‘Towns, where Order reigns, 1809 Wirren 
eloufan Hours (1820) 51 The lovely maid. .Culturing roses 
with her spade. 1844 De Quincey Logic Pol. Econ. 142 note, 
‘Vhe capital being gone which should have cultured the , 
estates. 1855-61 [see Cucturen 1). 

b. fig. (arts, the mind, persons, ete. 

1776 5. J. Peary fupil leas. 11. 89 Our minds are not all’ 
formed or cultured altke. ea Bartow Columb, tx. 498 
-\nd if, while all their arts around them shine, ‘hey culture 
more the solid than the fine. 863 Mary Howrit #. Bremer’s 
Greece 1.1. 13 Arace and a city which they have contributed 
to culture in the noblest sense of the word, 

Culture, obs. form of Counter, 

Cultured (kz ltiiud), ppl. a. 
and s4,+-ED.] Cultivated. 

1. dt. of soil or plants. Chiefly poetic.) 

17436 Surastone Alegies xxv, Our cultur'd vales, 1855 
Macaucay /f/st. Fug. V1. 655 The cultured fields and the 
stately mansions of the Seine. 186r Mrs. Noxiox Lady 
La &. (1862) 102 Cultured shrubs and flowers together blent. 

2. fig. Improved by education and training ; 
characterized by intellectual culture; refined. 

{t Gorpsm, 7¥ar, 236 The gentler morals, such as play 
Thro’ life's more cultur'd walks] 1997 Gamblers 5 Youn, 
Pollio’s cultur'd muse. 2860 “I'ysnaLt Glace ti. 7 A cule | 
tured man of science. 
Rebuking with ber cultured phrase Our homeliness of words 
and ways. : 

Cultureless, « rare. [Sec -Less,] Without 
culture, uncultivated (/77. and /ig.). | 

1826 Camppeit Poems, ‘Ve field flowers’, Earth's culture. 
less buds, to my heart ye were dear. 3891 E. Peacock MV. 
Breudou 1, 1:24 The cultureless multitude. 

Culturer, rare. [f. Cunture v. + -ER 1) 
One who eultures or cultivates. 

1880 Ouma Afofhs ix. 117 The culturers of huinan nature 
are less wise, and they sow poison. 

Cwlturism, nonce-wd. [f. CuLTURE sd, + -Ism.] 
Systematic devotion to culture. 

1886 D. 5S. Grecorvin /fomilet, Rev. Dec. 469 Spencerismn 
and general culturism and perfectionisin. 

Culturist (kz'ltiiirist). [fas prec. + -1sr.] 

1. One professionally engaged in the culture of 
plants, fish, or other natural products. 

3828 (fitle) Culturist. 1846 Cox in Yrul. R.A 
VII. 11. 494 Well known to every practical culturist. 188 
Fisheries Exhib, Catal. (ed. 4) 97 The naturalist and fis! 
culturist. 

2. An advocate or devotee of culture. 

1870 J. C. Suairp Culture & Relig. (1878) 7 The Culturists 
. by which term [ mcan not those who esteem culture... but 
those..who recommend it as the one panacea for all the 
ils of humanity. 1889 /farfer’s Afag. May 936/1 Adventists, 
socialists, spiritualists, culturists. 

| Cultus (koltis). [a. L. cudtus (a- stem) 
cultivation, tending, culture, adoration, f, ppl. stem 
of coldre : see CuLT.] 

+1. Worship; =Cvutr sé. 1. Oés. 

1640 Canterd. Self-Convict. 49 To give to it [the altar] 
any religious worship, any cultus .. any adoration, they do 
detest it, as palpable idolatrie. a : 

2. An organized system of religious worship or 
ceremonial ; also fruusf.; =Curr sd. 2, 3. 

1838 Esterson Aci/r. Cambridee, Afass. Wks. (Bohn) I. 


(f Currere z. 


194 As the Cultus, or established worship of the civilized | culverhouse sorer shaken, 1624 


4865 Witmer Snow-tound 521 | 


ic. Soc. | 
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world, it has great historical interest. 1846 De Quincey 
Christianity as Org. Pol, Movem. Wks. X11. 253 There 
was a cultus, or Ceremonial worship: /haé constituted the 
sum-total of religion in the idea of a Pagan. 1865 Pusey 
Truth Eug, Ch, 181 "Vhat portion of the Roman Church, 
which is most devoted to the cultus of the Blessed Virgin. 

Cultus-cod (kz'Itdsjkpe-d). [Chinook cud/us ‘of 
little worth’, G. B, Goode.) A chiroid fish (OpAiodon 
elongalus), an important article of food on the 
Pacific coast of North America. 

3884 Aep. U.S. Fishery Commission 267. 1888 G. B. 
Goope Amer, Fishes 270 The Cultus Cod is universally 
called ‘Cod-fish ‘ where the true cod is unknown, About 
Puget Sound the English call it ‘ Ling’. 

Culur, obs. form of CoLovur. 

-culus, -cula, -culum, a L. dim, suffix of all 
three genders, as in fasci-cedus little fascis or 
bundle, asré-cuda little car, ofes-curlim small work. 
For the phonetie representatives of these, and their 
adapted forms in -c/e, -cuLF, see the latter. A 
considerable number of the Latin words are re- 
tained unchanged in technical or learned use, as 
cahulus, fascteulus, Ranunculus, Auricula, esp. 
of those in culm, as curriculum, operculum, 
opusculum, vasculum, vinculunt, ete. 

Culvard: see CULVERT a. 

Culver! (kuvlvar. Vorms: 1-2 eulfre, 1 
culufre, eulefre, culfer,3 cullfre, culure, kulure, 
eolfre, 3-4 eoluere, 4 colure, coluyr, 4-6 eul- 
uer(e, coluer, -ver, 5 eolvyr, -uour, couluour, 
euluor, -uyr, -uour, -vour, (eol(ljer, eollour), 
4-culver. [OE. cudfre wk. fem. (and ? cudfer str. 
fem.), not known in the other Teut. langs. By 
Grimm thought to be derived from L. coluuda ; 
but even if we take cudufre as an earlier form (in 
which we are hardly justified), it is not easy to 
connect this phonetically with the L. word. ‘The 
thoroughly popular standing of the naine is also 
against its adoption from Latin.] 

. Adove, a pigeon; now the name of the wood- 


epigeon in the south and east of England. 

82s l esp. Psalter liv. 7 (Iv. 6] I welc seled me fidru swe swe 
culfran & 1c fligu & gerestu. a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 1465(Gr.) 
Wees culufre of cofan sended. ¢ 1000 /Etrric Moc. in Wr. 
Wiilcker 131 Columba, culfer. cx19g Lams, Hfom.g5 On cul- 
fre onlicnesse..wes godes gast isceawed, c 1200 Orin 1254 
Cullfre iss milde, & meoc, & swet. .& fedebb operr cullfress 
bridd. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 190 Foure wyte colfren. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. de P. Roxu. vi. (Yollen. MS. In Egypte 
and in Siria a coluer is taujte to bere lettres and to be mes: 
sangeres oute of on prouynceintoanoper. f4fd. xi_vii. (1.495) 
418 Wylde coluoures. c1q20 Chron, Filod. 484 Pe colleron 
p* he was wond to kepe and fede. 1540-1 Exvot /mage Gor, 
15 Egges of wilde foule and culvers. 1§95 Srewser Soun. 
Ixxsix, The Cnluer on the bared bough Sits mourning. 
a@1617 lininon Hk. (1620) I]. 469 Now, a doue, a culuer, 
isa fird that loues salt exceedingly. 1728-46 THonson 
Spring 452 Whence, borne on liquid wing, ‘he sounding 
culver shoots, 1830 Tensyson /’oes 81 Vhe culvers monn 
All the livelonz aay. 1868 Browstne Aiag & SA. xu. 479 
The lark, the thniehd the culver too, 

+b. ?A vessel shaped like a dove. Obs, 
CoLumBINE 54,2 4). 

1500 Charchw. Ace. St. Dunstan's, Canterd. 27 A culver 
off latyn to ber frank-and-ceuse in. 1596 Charckw. Acc. 
Nirton-in-Lindscy in Proc. Soc. Antig.14 Apr. (1864), Payd 
John Leverett for mending the culver. ‘ 

ce. fig. An appellation of tender affection, 

azaag Auer, K. 98 Cum to me, mi leofinon, mi kulure. 
1340 [see Cutver-tious]. 1382 Wryctir Song Sod. vi. 8 Oon 
is my culuer, my parfit, 1493 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. 
de W. 1495) t. xl. 61 b/1 She herde oure lorde whiche callyd 
her sayenge ; Come to me my spowse, my culver or douue. 

2. Comb., as t culver-dove,-duug; culver-like adj.; 
+ eulver-bird, a young pigeon ; oulver-headed a. 
(dial.), soft-headed, stupid (Forby); + culver- 
hole, a dove-eote, pigeon-hole ; + culverwort = 
CotumBiInE. Also CULVER-FOOT, -lOUSE, -TAIL. 

1382 Wyceuir Lez. v. 7 Offre he two turtars, or two “culuer 
bryddis. 1567 Drant /forace’s Epist. x. D vij, The *culuer- 
doues of auncient league The trewest twaine that bee. 1581 
Lampaxnr £éren, tv. 1v. (1602) 437 Ifany Tanner. .haue vied 
any other, then Lime, *“Culuerdung, Hendung, cold Water 
.-and Okenbarke. 1865-73 Coorer Thesaurus, A freolus, a 
*culuer hole, or a place made of woode for ctluers. 158 
J. Bet. Haddou's Answ, Osor, 130 Angelike chastitie, 
*culverlike simplicitic. 1997 Gerarne /ferbad App. to Table, 
*Culverwort is Columbine. 


+ Culver *. rare—', Used for CuLventn (perh. 


by confusion with prec.). 

1805 Scott Last Minstr.1v. xx, Falcon and culver, on each 
tower, Stood prompt their deadly hail to shower. 

+Cwlverfoot. //erb. Obs. Dove's-foot, a 
small species of wild Geranium. 

1450 Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 612/40 Sparagns, Colverfot. 
1480 A pAita (Anecd. Oxon.) 140 Pes Columbinus. .culver- 
fot [printed clauerfot]. 1585 Lurron Shous. Notable Th. 
1x, § 15 If the Fistula be outward, pnt into it the juice of 
Culverfoot, for it healeth it. 1879 Pickertnc Chron. //ist. 
Plants 718. 

+Cuwlver-house. és. 
doye-cote. Also fig. 

1340 Ayend. 142 Pet is bet coluerhous hucrinne reste and 
him deb be colure oure lhord. ¢ 1420 Palfad. ou Jfush. 1.554 
Under thi colverhous in alle the brede Make mewes tweyne, 
3587 Ilarman tr. Seca's Ser. 279 (T.) Yet was this poor 

Gee Foot out of Snare 2% 


(Cf. 


A pigeon-house, a 


CULVERT. 


Who think the tinte is come, to pull downe our Culver- 
house, our little Church. 1796 W. Marsitate IW. Exglaud 
Gloss., Culver-house, pigeon-louse or dove-cot. 1887 R.S. 
Fercuson in rcheel, Fruf. June 105 An almost forgotten 
dovecot or ‘ culverhouse ’, as such are called in the south. 
Culverin (kz‘lvérin). Also 6 coulvering, 
culuerene, -rijn, 6-7 culvering, 7 colverin, 
6-9 culverine. [a. I’. coulevrine (¢ 1400 in Hatz- 
feld) = It. and med.L. colubriua, {. ¥. couleuvre, 
It. colubro snake: cf. L. colubriuus of the nature 
of a snake. Names of reptiles were frequently 
apps to early cannon.] 
. The name of a gun and cannon formerly in 
use: @. orig. A small fire-arm, a kind of hand- 
gun. b. Iu later times, a large cannon, very long 


in proportion to its bore. 

‘The length of the ordinary culverin ranged from 10 to 
13 ft., the diameter of its bore from 5 to 54 inches, and the 
weight of shot from 17 to 20lbs. Sastard cnlverin, bore 
4in., shot about 7 Ibs,; Dems-culverinu or culverin-moyen, 
bore 44 in., shot Aiea 10 Ibs.: see Demi-cucverin. 

a. [1466 Jaz. Fastolf's Goods in Paston Lett. No. 979 
11]. 44x In artilleria, videlicet Colubrinas librillas diversorum 
magnitudinuni.] 1489 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl, 1. 122 To 
Qwariour..to pass to Stirling, to get Culuerinis to bring tothe 
felde. @1572 Kxox //ist. Ref Wks. 1846 1. 221 A certane 
French inan delivred acoulvering to George Tod, Scottisman, 
to bestocked. 1821 Scott Acasl/w. xv, He found the gate ot 
Say’s Court defended by men with culverins. 1864 Kirk 
Chas, Bold \. 1. ii. 491 Armed with .. Culverins—a name 
then applied not, as at a later period, to a species of cannon 
but toa rude kind of musket. 1874 Boutett Arms Arm. 
xi. 219. 

ts1s in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. 1. 260° Twa 
culucring-myance, gun-stanis, gun-powdir, and certane hac- 
buschis. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Gunnaris .. mak redd 
3our cannons, culuerene moyens, culuerene bastardis .. cu 
verenis, and hail schot. :62a R. Hawktxs Voy. S. Sea (1847) 
214 ‘The saker, the demy-colverin, the colverin, and demi- 
cannon (being peeces that reach much further point blanke 
then the cannon). 1687 Coxcreve Ofd Sack. n. ii, O Lam 
calm, Sir; calm asa discharged culverin. 1750 Carte //ist, 
4ing. 11,714 Wounded in the ancle by a dat from a cul- 
verine, 1843H.Ainswortn Sower of London (1864)58 He. . 
crouched beneath the carriage of a culverin. 

Cc. fiz. - ; 

1619 Mietcuer Jf, Thomas tt.ii, Do you make me carrier Of 
your confound-mee’s, and your culverings [volleys of oaths]? 

2. atirib. and Comb., as enlveriu-bor ¢, -shot, etc. 


1590 Sin J. Suyvtu Disc. Weapons 12 The Enemies .. will 
descharge Cannon, Culverin and Saker shot. 1634-5 Brerr- 
rakes, four 


TON Trav, (1844) 165 Six iron demiculverin 
whole culverin artes 1640 Yorke Uuion Hon. 64 They 
lay within Culvering Shot. 1667 Sin R. Moray in PAI 
Trans. Il. 475 A Gun to be prepared of Culverin- Bore. 

Culverineer (kz:lvérini--2), Also -er. [f. pree. 
+-EER,-ER,.] A soldier armed with a culverin 
(hand-gun); a gunner in charge of a culverin 
(cannon), 

1568 Reg. Seer. Sig. lib, xxxiv. fol. 84 To convoy... pame 
away with bair armour effeirand for coluerinaris on, fute. 
1849 J. Grant AYrkaldy of Gr. ix. 85 The culverineers 
worea habergeon with sleeves, 1881 Greener Gun 37 One 
man (the culverincr) levelled and held the weapon during 
discharge. 

Culverkeys. [f Cviver dove + =) 

1. A popular name of various plants, the flowers 
of which suggest a bunch of keys. a. In 17th e. 
writers, and still in Somersetshire, ete., the wild 
Hyacinth or Blue-bell, Scé//a reutans. 

(Commentators on Dennys and Walton have wrongly 
guessed Columbine, Meadow Cranesbill, Orchi's mascnu fa.) 

&. 1613 J. Dennys Secr. Augl.t. in Arb. Garner 1. 157 
Pale ganderglass and azure culverkeys. 1653 Watton 
Augiler xi. 214, 1 could. .see here a Boy ae: Lillies 
pe i and there a Girle cropping Culverkeys 
and Cowslips. 1873 Yrul, /forticulture 1 May 350/2 The 
Culverkey ts well known in Somersetshire, and applies to 
the Bluebell (Hyacinthus uon-scriptus) In Oxtordshire 
and Essex the same flower is by some called Culvers. 

b. The Cowslip. (In some parts said to be the 
Oxlip; but cowslip and oxlip are confounded 
dialectally.) 

1736 Proce Kenticisms, Culverkeys, cowslips. 1873 
Fral, Horticulture x May 350/2 The term Culverkeys is tn 
general use antong all the poorer classes of this neighbour- 
Food {Ashford}, and is applied to the Cowslip (Prismuude 
veris). Culverkey wine is a much-admired beverage. 1878- 
86 Britren & Hottann (citing Fiefd 26 June 1876), Cover- 
keys or Covey-keys, the Oxlip—not the true Primula elatior, 
but the plant known as /, variabifis, Kent, 1887 Kentish 
Gloss., Cudver key, the cowslip. x 

ec. In Clare, app. a pale-flowercd species of 
Vetch, ? Vicia sepium or V. sylvatica, 

3835 Crare Aural Muse 68 Here } in cutting nosegays 
would delight, The lambtoe tuft, the paler culverkey. 

2. The scedpods of the ash, ash-keys. dta/. 

1790 Grose Provinc. Gloss. (Britt. & Holl. 1852 G. Joutn- 
ston flora of Berw. J 

Culver’s-physic, -root. [epee r name of 
a Dr, Culver.] A species of Speedwell, Veronica 
virginica, found in the eastern parts of North 
America, Siberia, ete, the root of which is used in 
medicine as an emeto-cathartic. 


1858 Iloce Vegrt, Kingd. 567 Veronica wirginica is 
R native of the United States, and is there called Culver’s 


Physic. 1866 7 reas, Bot., Culver's root or Culver’s physic, 
American names for Veroutca virginica, 


+ Culvert, c. 0¢s. Also 4 eulvart, -vard; 
and see Cotwarp. [a. OF. cedvert, colvert, late 


CULVERT. 


L. collibertus fellow-freedman, in Middle Ages a 
serf, villain, one whose condition was intermediate 
betweeit slavery and freedom, but nearer the former; 
hence, adj. abject, wretched, villainous, vile, in- 
famous, etc.] Infamous, villainous, treacherous. 
@ 1225 Aner. R. 96 No wouhleche nis so culuert ase is 0 
pleinte wis. @ 1300 Floriz 4 Bl. 329 Pe porter is culuert 


and felun.  ¢ 1328 Chron. Eng. 788 in Ritson Afet. Rom. UL, 
303 The King hede a stiward, That was fel ant culvard. 

Culvert (ko-lvait), sé. [A recent word of ob- 
scure origin. 

It has been conjectured to bea corruption of F. couéo/r, in 
Cotgr. aiso conlonére, ‘a channel, gutter, or any such hollow, 
along which melted things are torun’, f. couder to flow. But 
points of connexion between the Fr, and Eng. words, in form 
and sense, are wanting. On the other hand some think 
‘culvert’ an Eng. dialect word, taken into technical use at 
the epoch of canal-making. No connexion with covert has 
been traced.) . 

A channel, conduit, or tunneled drain of masonry 
or brick-work conveying a stream of water across 
beneath a canal, railway embankment, or road ; also 
applied to an arched or barrel-shaped drain or sewer. 

Used from ¢ 1770 in connexion with canal construction ; 
thence extended to railways, highways, town-drainage, ete. 
In connexion with railways and highways, it is sometimes 
disputed whether a particular structure is a ‘culvert’ or 
a ‘bridge’. ‘he essential purpose of a dridge, however, is to 
carry a road at a desired height over a river and its channel, 
a chasm, or the like; that of a ceudvert to afford a Passage 
for a small crossing stream under the embankment of a rail- 
way or Hiphwe, , or beneath a road where the configuration 
of the surface does not require a bridge. Locally, the ternt 
‘culvert’ is often limited to a barrel drain, bricks shaped for 
which are known as culvert-bricks. See Notes & Quertes, 
8th Ser. III, 248, 377. 

1773 Chron.in Ann. Reg.97, 40locks, 114 cart-bridges, 9 foot- 
bridges, and 120 culverts or aqueducts, including those mag- 
nificent ones over the rivers Dove and ‘l'rent. 1785 Dudley ¥ 
Birm, Canal Act (25 Geo. III, c. 87 §6), The said Company 
. Shall. .make and support good and sufficient Culverts and 
Aqueducts to convey the same (streams). .in the several and 
respective courses in which they have hitherto run. 1788 
Peritend Bridge Act (28 Geo. in, c. 70 $7), ‘To cause a 
Culvert to be made of the diameter of six fect at the least. 
3801 Croydon Canal Act (41 Geo. LI], c. 127 $95). 1804 
Rees Cycé.s.v. Canad, The construction of culverts or drains 
under a canal, for conveying away water from the upper to 
the lower side of a canal. 1837 Wausnaw dval. Railways 
271 Culvert, a large drain either of brick or stone used in 
railways for passing brooks and streams under the embank. 
ments, 1840 — Naikvays Gt. Brit. 426 The largest culvert 
carries the Claxton brook under the embankment. 

b. Applied to an underground channel in which 
electric cables or mains are laid; also called a 
conduit. 

1889 Daily News 12 Oct. 6/: Mr. Crompton’s culverts are 
. narrow and shallow tunnels lined with brick work. ‘Ihe 
St. James's Conmpeny's cast-iron troughs may be fairly 
described as portable culverts. They..are an impregnable 
protection for the copper cables inside them. 1893 /ectr. 
Enginecr 12 May vii, Systems of copper strip laid in culverts, 

Hence Cwlvert v., to provide or lay with cul- 
verts. 

3889 Daily News 12 Oct. 6/1 The culverting of Clubland 
[for electric lighting] has been an exceptionally difficult 
operation, 1890 Bocorewoop Colonial Reformer 1.12. ‘The 
streets were aligned, metalled, and culverted. 


Culvertage, feudal Law. [a. OF. eulvert- 
age, f. culvert (see CULVERT a.)+-AGE. Cf. med. 
L. culvertagiumt in Du Cange.] The position of 
a culvert, villainage; forfeiture and degradation to 
the position of a villain or serf. 

3613-8 Dante Coll. //ist, Eng.(1626)116 King John..sumi- 
moning likewise all Earles, Barons. .to detent him. .vnder 
paine of Culuertage, and perpeniall seruitude. 3700 TYRRELL 
fffst, Eng. V1. 753 The Reproach of Culvertage .. seems to 
have been. .not only a Penalty, but alsoa Term of Reproach 
for Cowardize. 1757 Burke Abridgm, Eng. Hist, Wks. 
X. 519 The Ming of France. .summoned all his vassals, under 
the penalty of felony, and the opprobrious name of Culvert- 
age..to attend in this expedition. 1823-6 Lixcarp A/ist, 
oa (ed. 4) IE. 31 vote, Culvertage..The culprit was liable 
ba law to the forfeiture of all property, and perpetual servi- 
tude. 

tCulver-tail. Carpentry. Obs. =Dovetai. 

3616 Buttoxar, Culnertarle, a strong kind of building by 
fastening boards or tymber with artificiall joynts so iy 
togither that they cannot fall asunder. 1639 Horn 
Ropotttam Gate Lang. Unt. x\viii. § 530 The Joyner .. 
joyneth them close with culver-tailes. “1703 1. N. City & 
C. Purchaser 125, 3806 Grecory Dict. Arts §& Se. 1. 469. 

Hence Culvertail v.; Cu'lvertailed p//. a.; 
Culvertailing v4/. sb. 

zea7 SAF Situ Seaman's Gram. ti. 7 Culuertailed..as 
the Carling ends are fixed in the beames. 1727 Baitey 
vol. HI, Culver-tailing, 1795 Asn, Culvertail, to fasten 
one piece of timber into another, by tenon in the form of 
a dove’s tail. 2 

+Culvertship. O4s.rare—). [f. Cunvent a, 
+-sHip.] Villainy, treachery, perfidy, 

@ 1225 Ancr. R. a Ure Louerd .. browhte so to grunde 
his kointe kuluertschipe & his prude strencde. 

Culverwort, columbine : see CULVER 1 2, 

Culye, culje, v. Sc. 200s. Also 6 euilse. 
[app. the same as Cunty v.!, and like it related to 
CuLt v.23; but the form seems to represent F. 
cueillir: cf. Se. assalze, assaile, F. assaillir.] 


To cherish, coax, draw forth by coaxing or flattery. 
3513 Douctas Eueis 1, x. 27 Now hin withaldis the Phe- 
nitiane Dido, And cuilzeis him with slekit wordis sle,  /8yd, 
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vil, x. 86 Scho (the she-wolf]..can thaim culse_baith. 
a 31605 Montcomerte Jisc. Poems, Invect. agst. Fortune, 
Sho causles culzies, and but falt defames. 1862 Histor 
Prov. Scot. 160 Qwer narrow counting culyes no kindness. 

Hence t Cu‘lyour. 

3sio in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. 1. *66 Item, gif pair 
be ony Culjouris, nycht-walkari», or Sorneris? 

Culyon, culyur, obs. ff. CuuLiox, CuLLER. 

Culys, obs. form of Cuuuis. 

|| Cum (kom). Latin preposition, meaning ‘with, 
together with ’, used in English in local names of 
combined parishes or benetices, as Choriton-cumt- 
Hardy, Stow-cum-Ouy, where it originated in Latin 
documents. Also in several much-uscd Latin 
phrases, as cum grano salis (or familiarly com 
grano), lit. ‘with a grain of salt,’ Ze. with some 
caution or reserve; came privelegio (ad imprimen- 
dunt solum, with privilege (of sole printing) ; and 
in expressions, technical or humorous, imitating 
these, e. g. come dividend (cum div.) relating to the 
sale or transfer of stock or shares together with the 
dividend about to be paid on them. 

1589 //ay any Work 4z Many bookes.. had can prius. 
fegre, and yet were netier authorized. 1653 Baxrun Chr, 
Concord 64, 1 know this speech must be understood etn 
grauno satis, 1891 J. C. Youna Mem. C. a. Young 1. iv. 
ies eto) He greatly preferred coffee cum chicory to 
coffee pure and simply. 1877 R. Gurren Stock Each. 
Securtttes 59 The price quickly rising from 125 cum div. 
early iu July, to 136 ex div. in September, .l/od. All hie 
say's must be received eum gran 

Cum, obs. form of ComE w, fa. pple., sb.* 

Cumarin, var. of Covmaniy, 

Cumate (ki-mct). Chem. [f. Cust-1c +-aTE +] 
A salt of cnmie acid. 

1873 Watts Fovunes’ Chem, 791. 

+ Cumartie, -ical, z Os. [f. Gr. xipar- 
wave, after L. c#matilis sea-coloured, blue.] 

3622 Peacuam Compl. Gent. (1661) 155 Cumatical colour, 
f.¢. blew. 1623 Cockeram Lng. Diet. 1, Cumaticali-colour. 
foid. 1, Blew Colour, Camaticke. 19775 Asn, Cumatical. 

Cumbecephalic, bad form of CyMBocEPHALIC. 

1866 Laine & Huxtry Preh, Rem. Catthy, 128 The long: 
headed, or ‘cumbecephalic’ inhabitants of Scotland. 

Cumbent (kzmbént), a. [ad. L. -rzmdbent-em, 
pr. pple. of -czmécre to lic down, used only in 
comp., accumbere, recumbéere, etc.) Lying down, 
in a reclining position : esf. of figures in statuary. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 12 Nov., Cumbent figures of marble. 
1670-98 LassEts Moy, /éaly I. 129 It represents..St. Joseph 
ina cumbent posture. 3757 Dyer Fleece 1. 84 ‘loo cold the 
ieee! mantle..Forcumbent sheep. 1849 Rock Ch. Fathers 

I. 162 xofe, ‘The very imeresting cumbent figure found. .in 
Rochester Cathedral 4 

Cumber (komba.), sd, Forins: 4 kumbre, 
5 komber, cumbyre, 6 combre, 6-7 comber, 
Sc. cummer, (-ar,-yr),6-cumber. [Used early 
in 14th c. in sense 1; but not common till 16th, 
and then at first chiefly Scotch, where it is also 
spelt czmmer. The date, form, and sense, arc all 
consistent with its being either a derivative of 
CUMBER v., or a shortened form of ENcuMBER sé. 
But sense 2 strikingly coincides with Ger. A:mmer, 
MHG. (from ¢ 1200) &untber, MLG. ummer, Du. 
kommer. 

OF. had only comdére fem. in the sense ‘heap of felled 
trees, stones, or the like’ (Godef.), corresponding to med.L, 
coméra ‘a mound or mole in a river forthe sake of catching 
fish’ (Du Cange), and akin to Merovingian L. cumérus, pl. 
cumbri, combré “barriers of felled trees’ (Du C.), whence 
med.L. tucumbrare, F. encombrer, to Excumpur. Cf. also 
Pg. comébro‘ aheap of earth’. Inthe Meroving. L. cnmbrus, 
Diez (s.v. Como} saw a barbaric form, through *cumdlus, 
of L. cunindus heap: so also Littré, Scheler, Brachet, s.v. 
Encombre, But the qnestion of the actual origin of cumbrus, 
and its relation to the Ger. Awsner and its family, is a diffi- 
cult one, which has been much investigated and discussed + 
see Grimm, Kluge, Franck, Doornkaat-Koolmann.] 

+1, The condition of being cumbered; over- 
throw, destruction, rout. Ods. 

3303 R. Brunse. andl. Synne 12516 Alle be folk wyb 
oute numbre, All bro3t y hem to kumbre. a 1400 — Chron. 
(Rolls) 15474 (Petyt MS.) Elfrik for to bring to komber. 

+2. Trouble, distress, embarrassment, inconveni- 


ence. Obs. or arch. 

3500-20 Dunsar Devorit with Dreme i, Sic hunger, sic 
cowartis, and sic cumber, Within this land was nevir hard 
nor sene, 1536 BeLtenorn Cron, Scot. (1821) II. 312 Solici- 
tude or grit cummer. 1547 CoverDALe Old Faith tii. Cja, 
Vpon the woman he layed combre sorow and payne, 1552 
Lynoxsay Monarche 5143 Thay depart frome cair and 
cummer, Frome trubyll, trauell, sturt, and stryfe. 1560 in 
I. Lodge /ilustr. Brit. Hist. (1793) 1. Fu Not..wttout yor 
great cofnbre and travayle, 1682 N. O. Berleau’s Lutrin 
iv, 280 What Gains Shall answer all this Cumber, all these 
pains? 1719 D'Urrey Pits V. 147 Yet Ise possess more 
happiness, And he had more of Cumber. 1876 Morris Sigurd 
uu, r29 Till a man from their seed be arisen to deal with the 
cumber and wrong. . 

+b. Sometimes attributed to the agent: The 
action of troubling or embarrassing. Ods. 

1563 Ranooteu in Robertson Hist, Scot. (1759) II. App. 15 
That we may be void of their Comber. 1603 PAilotus cxxxi, 
God..Conserue me fra thy cummer. @ 1651 CALDERWOOD 
Hist, Kirk (1843) U1. 523 Let these childer want the heads, 
which sall..make you quite of their cummer, (guia smortni 
non mordent) 1828 Scorr &. AM. Perth xvi, So the Fair 
City is quit of him and his cumber, 


| 
| 


| 


CUMBER. 


3. That which cumbers, incommodes, or hinders, 
by its weight, unwieldiness, or obstructive nature ; 
a hindrance, obstruction, encumbrance, burden. 
dz. and fig.) Often contrasted with a ‘ help’. 

€ 1425 Wyxioun Crom, v. xii. 1128 Hys Fadrys Landis of 
Herytage Fell til hy .. All swylk Cumbyre he forsuke, 
And til haly lyf hym tuke. 1594 Carew Yasso (1881) 119 
Their horse and Camels heavy burdened, Amidst the way 
auricuous cumber meet. 1611 Coter. s.v. J/anteay, \ cloke 
is hut a comber in faire weather. a 1639 W. WaaeLey Pro. 
loty pes u.xxvi. (1640161 Jacob behaved not himselfe so as to 
be 2 cumber and burdeu tothe family, but wa» helpfull to it. 
1644 Evenyn Wem, (1857) 1. 61 Uhe stools and other cumber 
are removed when the assembly rises. 1786 J. Woouman 
Frni. iii. (1840) 31 ‘Vo live more free from outward cumbers, 
1892 Cornh, Jag. Apr. 428 [He] led uy outside, up over 
a cuniber of limestone rocks. 

tb. Yhat which causes trouble or incouvenicuce; 
atrouble. Oés. 

1s89 Nasnk Anat. lésurd. go So delighted tu heate 
themsclues, that they are a cuntber to the cares of all other. 
1664 Ev tuyx Sydere (2776) 411 What is reputed a curse and 
a cumber in some places iy esteemed the ornament and 
blessing of another, 

4. The action or quality of encumbcring, or fact 
of being cucumbered ; hindrance, embarrassment, 
obstruction, encumbrance ; cumbrousness 

@ 1618 Raueicn (J.', The greatest ships, .are of marvellous 
charge and fearful cumler. 1664 Evenyn Syéva, Where 
some. .{trees] were planted single in the Park without cum- 
ber, they spread above fourscore foot. 1786 Phil. Trans. 
LANVI, 24 We shall. .get rid of }jths of the. weight ; and 
consequently of innch camber, unhandiness, and derange- 
ment, 1851 Ruskin Stones ben. (1881) 1. Pref. 6 Of other 
prefatory Tnatter..the reader shall be spared the cumber. 

+5. Occupation with business to an inconvenient 
or burdensome degree; pressure of business ; (with 
ft.) affairs that occupy and trouble one. Oss. or 
arch. 

[2653 A. Wutsos Yas. /, 278 Free and at ease from comber 
and noise of Business.J 1669 Pix Vo Cross xiii. § 7 Av if 
Cumber, not Retirement; and Gain, nut Content, were tle 
Duty and Comfort of a Christian, 1688 Sanpitanps Sadné. 
Endeared ove 29 Vaken up with the choaking Cares and 
Cumbers of this present Life. 1849 J. StRRUNG in Fraser's 
Alag. XX NIX, 178 A trader hoarding bullion in his trunk 
Will make small profit, though lie 'seape from cumber. 

Cumber (kyvimba, v. Forms: 3- eumber; 
also 3-7 comber, 4-5 combur, comer, 4-6 
combre, cumbre, Sr. cummer, § combir, cum- 
bir, cumbyre, cummere, comyr, 5c. cummyr 
(fa. 4. eumryt’. [Cumder vb. is known from 
€1300. Its carly derivatives ceamdberment, cune- 
brance, cumbrous (14th c. at least) all suppose for 
it a French derivation: cf. the parallel series under 
ENcUMBER, and its weakened form AccuBER, also 
OF .encombrer,-ment, encombrance, encombros, -eus. 

Except in one doubtful instance, Godefroy cites OF. com- 
érer only in the sense of covrer * to lay hold of, scize, take’, 
which does not account for the MIE. uses of cumder. He 
has no examples of comébrance, conrbrement, and only one 
(6th c.) example of comdrenx, Hence it would be more 
satisfactory to regard the English words as aphetic form» of 
the encumber, acumber hea but for their appearing earlier 
than these. The etymological history being unsettled, the 
order of the senses, and the precise meaning in many cases, 
is doubtful.] 
+1. ¢raus. To overwhelm, overthrow, rout, de- 


stroy. Ods. 

3303 R. Brunne /fandl. Synne 7465 Seuene maner synnes 
«Pe whych cumbren men on many folde. 1330 — Chron. 
(Rolls) 12356 Arthur bar on hym wyp his launce To com- 
bren hyn, als of chaunce. — /érc¢d. 153474 Cadwan seide he 
wolde passe Humber, Elfrik to struye & to comber. ¢ 1325 
ELE, Altit PB. gor Cayre tid of pis kythe er combred pou 
worthe. 1375 Barsour Bruce vt, 429 [Douglas] cummerit 
thaim sua, That weill naneeschapit. @ 1400-50 a levander 
147 Alexander is at hand, and will vs all cumbre. 15.. 
Lerd of fearne 416 iv Furniv. Percy Folio 1.197 They... 
cutten all his ioynts in sunder, & burnte him eke vpon 
ahyll; I-wis thé did him curstlye cumber. 

tb. pass. To be overwhelmed and held fast, as 
in a slough. Ods. (Cf. Chancer C. T. Prol. 508 


‘acombred [z. ». encombred] in the mee *)) 
a 1300Cursor J, 26514 (Cott.) Ifhou comberd bein sin. 3362 
Lanot. P. £2. A. 1. 170 Pei beob cumtbred in care and cunnen 
not ont-crepe. 1440 Fork Jyst. xxvi. 171 Pou arte com. 
bered in curstnesse. 3460 in Pol. Kel. & L. Poems (1866) 
84 Per was she combred yn a carefulle case, 
te. intr. (for reff.) in same sense. Ods. ? 
2a 1400 Chester Pl.i. 219, | comber, I canker, | kindle in 
care, | sinke in sorrow. : 
+2. To harass, distress, trouble. Ods. (exc. with 
mixture of sense 4: to incommode, bother). : 
@ 3300 Cursor AL, 8018 (Cott.) Es nathing pat mai him 
cumber. ¢ 1440 York Alyst. xxxiv. 211 ‘Ther quenes vs 
comeres with per clakke. 1535 Coverpate 3 ings xxi. 5 
What is te matter, that thy sprete is so combred? 3621 
Busts Lake x. 40 Martha was cumbred about much seruing. 
3666 Cotuns in Rigaud Corr. Sci, Afen (1841) I. 462 ‘To 
cumber you with some later thoughts of my own. 1820 
Scott Adéot xv, I cumber you no longer with my presence. 
3852 Dickens Bleak Ho, xxvii, | disgrace nobody and 
cumber nobody. y 
+b. To confound or trouble the mind or senses ¢ 


to perplex, puzzle. Ods. 

(i Will. Palerne 4047 Pe king in bat carful pou3t was 
cumbred ful long. Trevisa Barth, De P. R. ul. xvii. 
(Lollem. MS.), Yf be binge bat is sen meueb to swyftely pe 
sy3te is combrid. 3535 Coverpae Acts x. 17 Whyle Peter 
was conibred in him selfe what maner of vision this shulde 


CUMBERED. 


be. 1616 R. C-Yimes’ Whistle viz 2871 To bring "t about 
it my conceit doth cumber. 3 

3. ‘To hamper, embarrass, hinder, get or be in 
the way of (persons, their movements, ete.). 

1375 Barsour Brace vt. 141 Bot his hors, that wes born 
doune, Cummerit thaim the \peang to ta. c1470 HENRY 
Wallace 1.229 The press was thik, and cummerit thaim full 
fast. 1529 Rastet /‘astyme, Hist. Brit. (1811) 249 Every 
Frencheman combryd other, 1653 Hovcrort Procopins u. 
38 Their arming. .combers their foot, then whom the Moors 
will be much the swifter. 1681 W. Robertson /'Araseol. Gen. 
(7693) 344 To comber, or incomber and entangle one. 1878 

3ROWNING La Saisiaz 4 Body shall cumber Soul-flight no 
more. 

4. To occupy obstructively, ot ineonveniently ; 
to bloek up or fill with what hinders freedom of 
motion or action ; to burden, load. 

1394 2. PL Crede 765 Comeren her stomakes wip curious 
drynkes. ©1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1332 Thou combrest 
the hous here. 1534 Tinpate Lude xin. 7 Cnt it doune: 
why combreth it the grounde? 1624 Cart. Ssata Ir. 
ginfa w.128 Onr ship..being so cumhred with the I’as- 
sengers provisions, 1707 Funsn.t. Voy. (1729) 22 The 
Captain alledging that he would not cumber up his ship. 
1874 S. Cox /iler, /’s. v. 108 Streets cumbered with charred 
embers, 1885 Lav Vimes LX XIX. 153/1The unwieldy mass 
of case-law which now cumbers every practitioner's shelves. 

5. fig. (of pree. senses). 

c1qoo Destr. Tray nays To be cumbrid with couectous. 
1493 Mestyvall(W. de W. 1515) 116 b, The people were so 
combred with the synne of mawmetry., 1697 Tesé. 12 
Patriarchs (1604) 101 When the mind is cumbred with 
disdain, the Lord departeth from it. 1581 J. Bett //addon's 
nsw, Osor, 487 How can any such thought..comber your 
braines, as to beleve you shalbe able .. 50 to bewitch the 
Queenes highnesse ? 1585 Asp, Saxpys Seri. (1841) 142 
Much authority is cnmbered with many cares, 1676 Kay 
Corr. 11848) 123 Which I thought not fit to cumber the 
book with. 1813 Scott 7réerm. i. x, Cares, that cumber 
royal sway. 1864 Bowrn Logée v. 133 [11] would. .cumber 
and lengthen the sentence unnecessarily. 

+6. ‘To Lenumb, stiffen with eold, ete. Obs. Cf. 
CUMBLE 2. 

¢132§ MVelr, Hom, 129 Lis sergant that cambered was Wit 
parlesi. = 1398 Trevisa Narth, De Pe Rou xai. (1495) 68 
As whan the fyngres ben combred and croked for grete 
colde. 1483 [see Cumprrep 1}. 182§-79 Jamieson, Camber, 
adj., bennmbed. In this sense the hands are said to be 
cumber'd, cst Loth, 

+7. pa. pple. Of ahawk: Constipated. Obs. (= 
IENCUMBER 7.) 

1486 Bh, St. Albans Civb, A incdecine for an hauke 
combred in the bowillis. 

8. Comh., as + cumber-ficld, a name for the 
Common Knotgrass (/edygonum aviculare), a 
troublesome weed in cornfields (in Bulleyn Aook 
of Simples (1562) lf. 32): + cumber-house, ouc 
that cimbers or Ineonveniently ocenpies a house. 
Also CUMBER-GROUND, -WORLD. 

1540 Ecyor /mage Gou. (1556) 94 b, Senblablie shall 1 be 
unto hir an unpleasannte cumbrehonse. 

Cumberance, -aunce, var. CUMBRANCE. 

Cumberband, -bund, var. CUMMERRUND. 

Cumbered (ky mbaid), Aflac. [f. Cuber v.] 

tl. a. Ch Cumpen vib. b. Benumbed; ef. 
Cuber v, 6. 

c1430 Chen, Assigne 71 ‘A kowarde of kynde’, quod she 
*& combred wrecche !’ ¢ 1430 ffymus WVirg. (1867) 53 
A combrid wretche in cowardise. ¢ 1460 Jowneley Alyst. 
266 Combred cowardes I you calle. 1483 Cath. clugi, 86 
G umbyrd (A. Cantmerd); vbi Cluinsyd. : 

2. Eneumbered; hindered, hampered, oeeupied 
obstruetively, ete. : see the verb. 

1sgo Srenser F. QO... viii. 10 Whiles he strove his 
combred clubbe to quight Out of the earth. 1623 Cockeram, 
Cronbred, \et, hindred. 1684 Bunyan filer. u. 1g0 We 
are full of Hurry, in Fair ume. "Tis hard keeping our 
Hearts and Spirits in any good Order, when we are in 
a cumbred Condition, 1848 MI, Arnotp /'oemts, Baccha- 
nalia, On the cumber'd plain. 

Cumberer (kuy‘mberen, [f Comber v. + -ER1,] 
One who or that which eumbers : sce the verb. 

¢1450 Guy Warw,(C.)2152 The ryche emperowre Raynere 
Wottyth not of thys comberere. @1§72 Knox /Yist. ae 
Ws. 1846 I. 73. Cumerars and quellars of Christes Kirk. 
1746 Harvey Flower Garden (18185 Ul Not one species 
aniong all this variety of herbs is a cumberer of the ground, 


7 sche Cast, Dang. i, Grey rocks, huge cumberers of 
the soil. 
Cumber-ground. [Cusper v. 8.] A thing 


or (esp.) person that usclessly eumbers the grottud ; 
a useless or unprofitable oecupant of a position. 
(Sec Luke xité. 7.) 

1657 M. Lawrence Use § Practice of Faith 143 Meer 
cumber-grounds, 1720 THorespy Diary 11. An nseless 
nnprofitable cumber-ground, 1821 Crare Vidi. Afinstr. 
I], 82 Where all the cumber-grounds of life resort, 

Cu'mbering, 24/. sb. [f Custner v. +-1Ne1.] 
‘The action of the verb CumBER ; + trouble, distress 
(obs.); hindranee, enetmbranee, embarrassment. 

1303 R. Baunne Handi. Synne 2195 Hyt may be brynge 
to more cumbryng, a1340 HLAmpoLe J'sadter ciit [civ.) 21 
Merk kumbryng of hert. 

Cumbering, #//. a. [-1xe 2.] That eumbers. 

1682 Creecn tr, Lucretius (1683) 182 They forc’t the 
cumbring Wood to narrow bounds. 1839 Mrs. Hemans 
Poems, Our Daily Paths, And weigh our burdened spirits 
down with the cumbering dust of the earth. 

Cumberless, «. [f. Cuspxn 56. + -LESS.] 
Without eumber or encumbranee ; uneneumbered. 
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158: Manseck Bh. of Notes 64 That he might be the more 
readie and coimberlesse to preach the Gospell. 1644 QUARLES 
Barnabas & B, 69 May sit and suck the sweetness of their 
cumberless estates. 1807 Hocce SAy Lark, ird of the 
wilderness, Blithesome and cumberless. 

Cu‘mberment. Now rare or Oés, [f Cuber 
v.+-MENT.] 

1, +a. Tronble, distress (ods.); +b. Perplexity, 
confusion (0ds.); ©. Hindranee, embarrassmcut, 
entanglement. 

¢1300 A’, Adis. 472 Of powere To kepe hire fro combur- 
nent. 1426 AubELay foetus 21 Castis awai covetyse that 
is cause of cumberment. ¢ 1430 Afynins Virg.(1867)56 Kepe 
he him from be deuelis combirment. 1§97 S. Danie. Cre. 
Wars vi. viii, As they stand in desperat comberment En- 
virond round with horror, blood, and shame. | 1599 — 
Musophitus Wks. (1717) 391 Craft (wrapt stl in many 
Comberments) With all her Cnnning thrives not. 

2. That which eumbers; an cocumbrance. 

1840 Blackw. Mag. XLV ILL 492‘ Will you not take off your 
coat ?*..this elegant cumberment of the body. 
Cumbersome (kx mbosom:, a. 

v. + -SOME. } 

+1. Of places or ways: Obstrueting and im- 
peding motion or progress; full of obstruetion ; 
troublesome to pass or get through. Oés. 

1375 Barbour Aruce xin. 351 Bannokburne, that sa cum- 
inyrsnm was Of slyk, and depnes for till pas. 1555 Fardle 
Factions u. xi. 246 Pioners .. to make the waye, wher the 
place is combresome. 1963 Gotpinc Cesar (1565) 120 The 
Britons call it a ‘Towne, when thei have fortified a comber- 
some wood with a dich, and a rampyre. 
Wonders of Peake 55 Yhough the way be cumbersom, and 
rough. 

+2. Causing trouble, annoyance, or inconvenience; 
full of trouble; troublesome ; wearisome, oppres- 
sive. Ods. exc. dial, 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. U1. 105 Vhair names .. So 
cummersum tha ar to put in verss. 1873 Tusser ffust, 
(1878) 19 A cumbersome Landlord is husbandmans rod. 
y6a1-§r Burton Anaé. Mel. 1. ii. ut. x. 111 Cumbersome 
days .. slow, dnll and heavy times. 1663 Grepier Counsel 
99 A Porch proves often cumbersome, being the receptacle of 
foul ereatures. 1876 Hottaxp Sev. Oaks xii. 167 * It would 
be sort o cumbersome to tell her.’ 186a Ilisuor Prez. 
Scot, 38 Detter unkind than ower cumbersome. 

3. Of material objects: ‘Troublesome from bulk 


or heaviness; utwieldy, eliumsy. 

1 Bucsprvin E-rverc, vi. Pref. (ed. 7) 596 The Globe is 
combersome and not portable. 1616 Sure, & Maru. 
Country Farme yoo This tree .. is not so conbersome as to 
keepe away the Sunne and the wind. 1671 Mitton 
PLR. ut. 400 That cumbersome Luggage of war. 1716 
Apnison Drummer ui, Help me off with this cumber- 
some Cloak. 1849 FE. 1. Narr Aaxcurs, S. Africa I. 2 
At last... the cumbersome waggons gradually got under 
weigh, 1865 Dickens Wat, Ar... xv, The cumbersome 
old table with twisted legs. 

fig. 1660 H. More Alyst. God, Vo Rdr. 17 A vast heap of 
humane Inventions, uscless and cumbersome Ceremonies, 
1768 Beatin. Winstritlix, With cumbersome, tho’ pompous 
show, 1870 Lussock Orig. Civiliz. ii. (1875) 43 Very cum- 
bersome mode of assisting tbe memory. 

llenee Cu'mbersomely adv., Cu-mbersome- 


ness. 

1571 Gotpine Calin on 2s. Ixxiv. 16 Although they be 
troubled through the combersomnes of men, 1611 CotGk., 
Molestément, troublesomely, offensively, combersoniely. 
1678 Cupwortn /xledl. Syst. % iii, Digr. § 9 (Contents) 
Human art acts upon the matter without, cumbersomely or 
moliminously, 1785 Rov in Pil, Trans. LXXY. 430 The 
cumbersomeness of its weight appeared .. objectionable. 
1880 Scribn. Mag. Feb. 504 The log fence .. belonged to 
tie gene period of plentifulness, even cumbersomeness, of 
timber. 

+Cumber-world. 0¢s. coe v.8.] A 
person or thing that uselessly eneumbers the 
world. 

¢1374 Cnaucer Troylus wv. 279, 1 combre world, that 
may of no thynge serve. a 1420 Hocetevn De Keg. Princ, 
2091 That combreworlde that my inaister slow. 1593 
Lege Ae Eclogues ii, 25 A cumber-World, yet in the Wor! 
am left. 

+Cu'mble, 54. Os. [ad. F. comble:—L. cu- 
mulun heap, heap over and above a measure, 
stmmit, apex, crown, ¢ete.] - 

1. Heap, accumulation. rere. 

1694 Burtnocce Neason 276 ‘Yhat cumble of Accidents, 
External, Internal. _ 4 

2. Highest point, apex, culmination. (A Galli- 
cism affected by Howell.) 

1640 Howrtt Dodona's Grove 42 Fora cumble of all 
felicity. ¢ 1645 — Lett. ui. xxxi, In Philip the seconds 
time the Spanish Monarchy came to its highest cumble. 
1650 — Cotgrave's Fr. Eng. Dict. Ep. Ded,, This word 
Souverain. hath rais'd it self to that cumble of greatnes 
that it is now applied only to the King. 

+Cumble, v. Oés. exe. dial, Also comble, 
and in pa, pple. comelid. [a. I’r. comdle-r to load 
s-L. cumuldre: see AcumBLE. Cf, CUMBER in 
same sense.] ‘rans. To oppress, deprive of power ; 


esp. to stiffen or benumb with cold. 

1368 Wren /sa. xxxv. 3 Coumforte 3¢ comelid [v. 77. 
clumsid, cumblid] hondes [sxanus dissolutas]. ¢ 1440 Proms. 
Parv. 88 Comelyd, for colde, evivatus. ax8a5 Forsy Voc. 
&, Anglia, Cumbled. oppressed, cramped, stiffened with 
cold, Cumbly-cold, adj, stiff, and benumbed with cold. 
Intensely cold, if applied to weather. 

b. zntr. To be or become benumbed. 

¢1a80 Old Age in £. E. P. (1862) 149, 1 snurpe, i snobbe, 

i sneipe on snovte, Proj kund i comble an kelde. 


[f£ Cumber 


1681 Cotton 


CUMBROUS. 


Hence Cu'mbled f4/. a., Cumbledness. 
 ¢3440 Promp, Paro. 89 Comelydnesse, eviracio. 

Cumbly, cumly (kemli). Forms: 7 
combly, camlee, 8 comley, kummul, cumly, 
g camly, cumbly, kumlee. [Hlind. Aandz:—Skr. 
kambala.| A blanket, a coarse woollen eloth. 

1673 Frven Acc. £. /udia & P. 54 (Y.) The Natives.. 
wrapping themselves in a Combly or Hair-Clotb. 1696 
Ovixcton Moy. Suraét 455 (Y.) Camlees, which are a sort 
of Hair Coat made in Pere ha Prison Expenses of 
Hon. J. Lindsay in Lives of Lindsays (1849) HI. (¥.) One 
comley as a covering. 1798 G. Forster Frav. 1, 194 (Y.) 
A large black Kummul, or blanket. 1842 Biscnorr J¥oollex 
Manuf, 11. 319 The common sheep of the plains of India, 
with a coarse fleece. .from which the kumlees or coarse blan- 
kets are nianufactured. 1885 Afacm. Mag. Nov. 77/2 Rough 
country blankets, or cumblies, striped in black and white. 

+Cu'mbrance. (és. Also comber-, combr-, 
-ance, -aunce, etc. [f. CumBen v. + -ANeE: ef. 
AeCUMBRANCE, ENCUMBRANCE.] 

1. The action of ‘enmbering’; ? overeoming, 
vanquishing; or ? entanglement, temptation. 

1303 R. Brusxe //andl, Synue 1019 To many on comyb 
parfore evyl Purghe cumberaunce of pe devyl. c 1420 Metr. 
Sé. Nath, (lalliw.) 18 Thou have them fro the fendys com- 
beranns? 1493 Festirad? (1515) 33 To kepe them from com- 
braunce of the fende that al falle not in to deedly synne. 

2. The action of troubling or harassing ; trouble, 
distress, annoyance. 

crzes ELE. Altit. P. Bo 4 Kark & combraunce huge. 
1377 Laxot. ?. P2. B. xvi. 265 Care and combraunce is 
comen to vs alle, c14g0 romp. Parv. Comerawnce, 
vexacio. ¢1489 CAXTON Sonnes of Aymon 1. 19 To waraunt 
thee..from evyl and from any combraunce. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. 1. 429 Drewedes with bibill, bell and buik .. 
Witht cruell cursing and with cummerance Thair wareit hes 
rycht rudlie the Romans, 1568 Grarton CAron. 11.81 There 
is no felicitie ..which is not darkened with some clowde of 
combrance and adversitie. 1639 Futter //oly War v. xix. 
(1840) 275 The army will be very heterogeneous ..which 
must needs occasion much cumbrance. 

b. Trouble of miud ; perplexity. 

c1460 J. Russet BA. Nurture 1086 A merchalle is put 
oft tymes in _gret comberaunce For som lordes pat ar of 
blod royalle & litelle of lyvelode per chaunce, And some of 
gret lyvelode & no blode royalle. 161 T. Norton Caévin's 
/nst. 1. 37 As it is very hard to know, so doth it bring more 
businesse and comberance to some wittes than is expedient. 

ce. A cause of trouble or annoyance ; a trouble. 

1377 Lana. 7. P/. B. xu, 46 Catel and kynde witte [1393 
C. xin. 245 So couetise of catel] was combraunce to hem 
alle. 1570 IT’. Norton tr. Nowel's Catech. (1853) 178 ‘The 
incommodities and cumbrances that light upon us in this 
life. 1657 Tomunson Aenou's Disp. 145 t they take 
detriment from the aforesaid cumbrances. e 

3. The action of hindering, encumbering, or bur- 
dening, or state of being hindered, etc. ; hindrance, 
burden, cneumbrance. 

1538 Coveroate Dent. i. 12 How can 1 alone beare soche 
combraunce, and charge, and stryfe amonge you? 160 
Drayton Lar. Wars (R.), T aie the cumbrance of each 
hindering doubt. 1621 Ainswortn Annot, Pextat. Deut. i. 
12 By your cumbrance, understand, the cumbrance that 
commeth unto me by you. 

b. That which encumbers ; an eneumbranee. 

1644 J. Fany Gods Severity (1645) 26 A fruitlesse Chris- 
tian is a very burthen and cumbrance to the place hee lives 
in. 1664 [vets Syfva (1670) 5 In transplanting, and remov- 
ing cumbrances. 1671 Mitton /% R. u. 454 Extol not 
Riches then.. The wise man’s cumbrance if not snare. 


Cumbrous (ky'mbros), 2. Forms: 4-7 cum- 
berous, (8 cumb’rous), 4 Sc. cumrouss, § com- 
berus, -ose, comborous, comerus, comorows, 
cumbrusse, 5-6 comerous, 5-7 comberous, 
combrous,6commerous(e,cummerouse, coum- 
breous, s-cumbrous. [f. CumMBER 5. + -0US: 
ef. obs. F. combreux (Palsgr.).] 

+1. Presenting obstruction; difficult of passage 


or aceess; = CUMBERSOME 1. Ods. 

1 he gviee Bruce x. 25 Ane montane .. So cumrouss, 
sade eso stay, That it wes hard to pas tliat way. 1495 
Will of Skaa (Somerset Ho.\, Noyous & comberus high 
weyes, 1581 Recoroe /athe. Knowl. To Rdr., The way 
muste needes be comberous, wher none hathe gone before. 
1600 Houtano Livy xxi. xxv. 407 The rough, comberous, 
nnd_unpassable forests (salts invio i bo tupedito), 1613 
W. Browne Brit. Past. u.iv, Among the combrous brakes. 
1861 Lytton & Fane Tannhduser 107 Now o'er the cum- 
brous hills began to creep A thin and watery light. 

+2. Causing trouble, distress, or annoyance; full 
of trouble or care; troublesome ; hsrassing ; weari- 
some, oppressive ; = CUMBERSOME 2, Oés. 

1400 MAUNOEV. (1839) xxvii. 272 Met, oper marucyles 
ben pere, pat it were to combrous and to long to putten it 
in scripture of bokes. 1447 Boxennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 134 
A dysshese she had ful comerous. rggo RecorbE, etc. 
Gr. Artes 291, 1 shall have a cumbrous worke to do. 1590 
Spenser /. Q.1. i. 23 A cloud of cumbrous gnattes doe him 
molest. 1667 Minton /, £. x1. 549 How I may be quit, 
Fairest and easiest, of this cumbrous charge. 

3. Troublesome from bulk or heaviness ; bnrden- 


some, unwieldy, clumsy ; =CUMBERSOME 3. 

a14q00 Fisted of Susan 224 Vr copus weore cumberous, 
and cundelet vs care. 1494 Fanyan Chron, vu. 610 The 
other [ordenaunce] that were heuy & cumbrusse, he lefte 
behynde hym. 1555 Eoen Decades 361 Certeyne lyttle 
clockes.. the whiche.. are not comberous to be caryed 
abowt. 1918 Pore /éad v. ae I_hate the cumbrous 
chariot's slow advance. 1813 Scott Nokedy v. iv, Armour 
..Cumbrous of size, uncouth to sight. 1875 Jevons A/oncy 
(1878) 14g A currency 15} times as heavy aad cumbrous. 


CUMBROUSLY. 


b. fig. 

175% Jounson Rambler No. 179 @ 11 Throwing off those 
cumbrous ornaments of learning. 1835 Arxotp Ze?. in 
Stanley Life § Corr, (1844) 1. vii. 424 To correct the style 
where it is cumbrous or incorrect, 1877 Geiuie Chris? lii. 
(1879) 624 The cumbrous machinery of rite and ceremony. 

Cumbrously (kymbrasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.] In a cumbrous, troublesoine, or burden- 
some manner: see the adj. 

1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 104 Multipliyng of so many 
freris, whiche_encresen comhrouseli. 1548 UDALL, cte. 
Erasm. Par. Pref. 1g To be coumbreously entangled as it 
were, 1875 Wuitxey Lye Lang. x. 180 Rejecting both 
these titles as cumbrously long. 

Cumbrousness (kombrasnés). [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being cumbrous, trouble- 
some, burdensome, or unwieldy. 

1587 Serum Primer Pij, Make me..sadde and sober 
without comberousnes. 1858 J. Martineau Studies Chris- 
tianity 39 The cumbrousness of ceremonies. 1879 Cassell's 
Techn. Educ. WV. 323/ The weight and cumbrousness of 
the apparatus required. 

Cume-ceil, obs. f. Coom-cri. : see Coom 54.2 4. 

Cumel-: see ComEr-. 

Cumeling, ohs. form of ComELine. 

e640 J. Suvtu Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1, 334 All such 
Estrays and Cumelings..found upon the Abbots demesnes. 

Cumene (kid-min, Chem. [f. L. cuminum 
Comin +-ENE.) A hydrocarbon, C,1],,, found in 
Roman cumin oil: it is a colourless strongly re- 
fracting oil, allicd to Benzene. So Cumice (ki#‘mik) 
a., of or derived from cumin, as in Cumic acid 
Cio 1T,.0,, czenete aldehyde, etc. Curmidine, a 
base homologous with toluidine, formed by the 
action of ammonium sulphide on nitrocumenc. 
Cumi-nic a., of or derived from cumene 3=cveic. 
Cumole = cumene, Curmyl, the acid organic 
radical, Cy) 11,0, of Cumic acid, homologous with 
Benzoyl ; hence ceemylamide, curmylene, cumy- 
lic, cutmylide, etc. 

1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem. WH. 173 Cumene. Cumol. 
Hydride of Cumenyl. /é/d, 174 Cumene is insoluble in 
water, 1873 — Fownes' Chem, 818 Cumic Acid is pro- 
duced by oxidation of cuminol_ or cumic_aldehyde, one 
of the constituents of oil of cumin. 1850 Davey A tone. 
TA, viii, (ed. 2) 243 A substance called cumidine, lately dis- 
covered by Mr. Nicholson in the oil of caraways, 1847 
‘Turner Elem, Chem, 1077 The addition of an acid causes 
the cuminic acid to separate, 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 
IL. 178 Cuminic acid, .is produced by the oxidation of the 
oxygenated oil (hydride of cumyl) contained in essence of 
cumin, /déd. 11, 182 Cumyl in the free state, or Cumylide 
of Cumyl..is an oily liquid, heavier than water. 1873 — 
Fownes' Chem. 791 Cymyl Alcohol is also called Cumylic 
Alcohol. 

Cumerar, obs. form of CUMBERER. 

Cumin, cummin (ko-min). Forms: rkymen, 
cymen,-yn, 2 cumin(:¢), 4-7 comyn, -e, 5—6cum- 
myn, 5-7 comen, 6 comeyn, commine, -men, 
-myn, 7 comin(e, cum(m)ine, 7-9 commin, 
(8-9 cumming), 6- cum(m)in. [OEF. cyaen 
(cumin), a. L, cumin-um (eym-), a. Gr. xbutvov. 
Cf, OHG, chumein, cumin, also chumil (MUG. 
kiimel, Ger. htimmel), Sw. kuimmin, Da. kum- 
men, The word has also come down in the 
Romanic langs., It. cxmino, comino, Sp, Pg. 
comino, OF, cumin, comin, MIE. cumin, comin 
was either from Fr. (like MDu. comijx, Du. 
komijn), or altered from OF. cymen after Fr, The 
Gr. xtpivoy is supposed to have been a forcign 
word, cognate in origin with the Semitic names, 
Ifeb. oa amntdn, Arab. o on) hammiin, and 


their cognates.] 

1. An umbelliferous plant (Cesnmin Cyminum) 
resembling fennel: cultivated in the Levant for 
its fruit or seed, which possesses aromatic and car- 
minative qualities ; also called Common, Garden, 


or Roman cumin. 

Oil of cumin: the essential oil of cumin seed, consisting 
of three hydrocarbons, cymene, cymol, and cuminol. 

c897 K. Evrrep Gregory's Past, Wii. 439 3e tiogodiad 
eowre mintan & eowerne dile & eowerne kymen. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp, Matt. arn 23 Cymen [z.7 cymyn 3 1160 Matton 
Gosp. cumin}. ¢1300 K. Adis. 6797 Gynger, comyn gaven 
odour grace, 1382 Wvce.ir /sa, xxviii. 25 He shal sowe the 
sed gith, and the comyn sprengen. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
De P. R. xvi. xxxviii. (1498) 625 Comyn..is a seed wyth 
good smell and wytb pale colour. ¢1g20 Liber Cocornm 
(1862) 8 Fors hit with galyngale and gode gyngere, With 
canel and comyn alle in fere. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 89 
Comyn, seede (Crminun, P.). 1861 Hoi.tysusu “font. 
Afoth. 5b, Commen stiped in vinegre. 1736 Baiey //ouseh. 
Dict, 228 Cummin is accounted good for the stomach. 1847 
Emerson Poents, Sphtnz Wks, (Bohn) FE. 398 Rue, myrrh, 
and cummin for the Sphinx—Her muddy eyes to clear. 
1875 Mannine Afisston H. Ghost xi. 309 The Pharisees.. 
gave tithes of mint, anise, and commin. 

b. fig. in allusion to Afaéz. xxiii. 23. 

1741-1841 [see AnisR 2] 174% Watts /iiprov, Mind xiv. 
§ 8 (1801) 111 The mint, anise and cumming, the gestures 
and vestures and fringes of religion. 1892 Adin, Rev. Apr. 
419 Theanise and cumminofa at archzological question, 
passed, as it were, through the Homeric sieve. 

2. With qualifications applied to other plants: 
as, Armenian or Mountain Cumin, the Cara- 
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way, Carwnt Carui; Black Cumin, a ranuncu- 
laceous plant, Vigel/a sativa, cultivated in Eastern 
countries for its black, acrid, and aromatic secds; 
Royal Cumin, Ammi or Bishop’s-weed ; Sweet 
Cumin, the Anise, Pimpinella Auisums Wild 
Cumin, (@) the wild variety of cumin; + (4) the 
wild Nigella; (¢) an umbellifcrous plant, Lagecfa 
cuminotdes, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens u, xciv. 274 ‘The wilde Comyn .. hath 
a brittle stalke. 161g Marknam Cheap Hush. Table of 
flard Words, Ameos, Comin royal, is a Herb of some called 
Bulwort, Bishops-weed, or Herb-william. 1912 tr. Somet's 
dist, Drogs 1, 3 Ethiopian-Cummin is a Plant which has 
Leaves like Dill. 1885 Busts (R.V.) Zsa. xxviii, 25 Doth 
the plowman .. not cast abroad the fitches [wrare. black 
cumin (Wieedla sativa). 

3. attrib, and Comb, as cumin cheese, oil, seed, 
ete.; cumin-splitting @., skin-flint, niggardly 
[ef. L. cxuninisector, Gr. xupavo-mpiarys |. 

1530 Parsor. 207.1 Commyn sede, coy. 1605 Bacon 
eld, Learn. 1, vii. 33 A carver or divider of Comine seed 
which is one of the lease seedes.  @ 1613 Overnery life 
(1638) 96 His wife is the Cummin seed of his Dove-house. 
1628 FY, Grevinn Sidney (1652) 122 Like a true cutter of 
Cumine seeds. 1754 Gurtaus ///st. Coll, 1. 406, 23 Cumin 
cheeses were to be sent us from Leyden. 18221. Mivcuen. 
adristoph. V1. 304 A_ sneaking, pitiful, cummin-splitting 
fellow. 1866 Treas. Bot, 360/1 The cumin seeds or fruits 
are the produce of Cuminune Cymintwon, 1873 Waris 
Frwues’ Chent. 767 A hydrocarbon, called cuntene..exists 
ready-formed in Roman cumin-oil. 

Cunnli‘e, -ly, -ling, obs. ff. CoMELY, -LINc. 

Cunmly, var. Cume.y, blanket. 


Cumm-: sec Comm. 
Cummer, kimmer (kzmo1, kimor). Se 
Forms: 4 commare, 6 cummar, comere, 7 


comer, 6- cummer, 8- kimmer.  [a. F. commere 
(=Pr. comatre, Sp. and It. comadre):—late 1. com- 
mater (Laws of Lombards), f. com- together with 

+ mater mother.] 

1. A godmother, in her relationship to the other 
god-parents and the parents of the child; a com- 
mother. 

1303 R. Brunne //and?, Syne 986 Pou man or womman, 
he nat so wylde To holde to be bysshope pyn owne chylde, 
For 3yf pou do, bon art commare ‘Io hym pat hyt gat or 
bare.” 1566 in Diurual of Occurrents (1833) 102 ‘lo nomi- 
nat ane woman in Scotland to be cummar to our soueranis 
to the bapteising of our prince thair sone. a 1670 SraLpinG 
Tronb, Chas. / (1792) U1. 105 (Jam.) An honest burgess of 
Aberdeen caused bring to the kirk a hairn .. to be baptised 
--and conveened his gossips and comers, as the custom is. 
1730 in Chambers Dow, Anu. Scot. WE. 572 ‘Towards the 
end of the week, all the friends are asked to what was 
called the Cummers’ Feast, 

2. A female companion or intimate; a gossip. 

tg00-20 Dunsar Aycht Airlie on Ask Weadiusday 2 
Drynkand the wyne satt cumeris tway, /id. 11 ‘ My fair, 
sweit cummer’ quod the tuder. 1644 Baitir in Z. Boyd 
Zion's Flowers (1835) Introd. 34, | thank my cummer your 
wife heartily. 1658 R. I'ranck in A, MeKay //rst, ATL 
marnock 7 Their wives are sociable comers. 1790 Scots 
Songs U.7 My kimmer and I Iay down to sleep. 1820 
Scott Afonast. viii, A special cummer of my ain. f 

3. A woman, a female; familiarly applied, like 
‘fellow’ to a man. With various local specific 
applications, e.g. young woman, lass, girl, witch, 
wise-woman, midwife, ctc. 

17.. dZumble Beggar in Herd Collect. (1776) UU. Eh (Jam) 
Vow, kimmer, and how do ye? 1745 Song, What's a’ 
the steer, kimmer? 1785 Burns ad Ep. to Laprail x, 
Fortune. .the kittle kimmer, 1806 Trams Moetical Reveries 
89 (Jain.) She in travail was,.No kindly kimmer nigh there 
was To mitigate her pain. 1818 ScoTr Ar. Lani, xxiii, 
‘That's a fresh and full-grown hemlock .. mony a cummer 
lang syne wad hae sought nae better horse to flee.. 
through mist and moonlight.’ 1821 Alackw. Mag. Jan. 402 
(Jam.) It's a bonnie sight to see so mony stark youths and 
strapping kimmmers streaking themselves sae eydently to the 
harvest darke, 1875 F. I. Eee Day Preams 13 In 
presence of the good cummers of Newhaven. 

|Cummerbund (kemaibynd). Anglo-/ind. 
Forms: 7 combar-, commer-, 8 cumber-, 8-9 
cummerband, cummer-, kummerbund. 
(Urdit and Pers. hamar-dand, i.e. loin-band.] A 
sash or girdle worn round the waist ; a waist-belt. 

1616 R, Cocks Diary (Hakl. Soc. 1883) 1.147 (YA sample 
of gallie pottes .. chint bramport, and combarhands, with 
the prices. 1687 Lond. Gaz, No. 2269/2, 234 pieces of Com- 
merbands with Gold Flowers. 1792 Hust. in Anu. Reg. 193 
Uniform turbans and cumber-bands. ¢1813 Mas. Suerwoop 
Ayah & Lady ix, 33 Shumsheer had a cummerbund, of 
rose-coloured muslin. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 410 ‘The necessity of cholera belts or kummerbunds 
is avoided. 

Cummerous, obs. form of CUMBROUS. 

Cummin, cumming: see CumIN. 

Cummin, -un, -yn, obs. ff. Come pa. pple. 

Cumming. Sc. Also 6 cumyeone, cym- 
ming, kymmond. [?Related to Cooms!, senses 
2, 4, in Se. cee, him (Gael. cman is prob. from 
Lowland Sc.).] a. In Brewing. ‘A large oblong 
vessel, of a square form, about a foot or eighteen 
inches deep, used for receiving what works over 
from the masking-fat or barrel. Loth.? b. fA 
small tub or wooden vessel. Angus, Fife” (Jamic- 
son 1825.) 


CUMULATE, 


1538 slderdeen Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Ane flasche fal, ane 
fysche fat, ane cumyeone. /d/d.. Ane gryte kymmiond. 
1566 fuv. R. Wardr. ete.(1815) 174 (Jam.) Tua gyle fattes.. 
ane cumming. ¢1575 Batrovur Practicks 234 (Jam.) The air 
sal! have. «ane masking-fat..ane cymming, ane laid-gallon, 
ane wort disch, 1825 Jasnrson, Atumen, kymmond,a large 
shallow tub used in brew-houses. Upp. Céides. 

Cummock. Se. Variant of CamMock : ‘A short 
staff with a crooked head’ (Jam.). 

1786 Burns Ou Scott. Bard gone te W. India vii, To 


tremble under fortune’s cammock. 


Cumnawnte, obs. form of Covenant. 

Cumole: see under CuMENE. 

Cump-: see Comr-. 

|}Cumquat (komkwpt), Also 7 camaquit, 
9 kum-, -kat, -quot. [The Cantonese dialectal 
form of the Chinese name fv Avi ‘gold orange’.] 
A sinall variety of orange (Ceérus clurantium, var. 
Japonica), cultivated in China and Japan, having 
a sweet rind and acid pulp; much used in pre- 
serves, ¢te. 

1699 Danrier Voy. I. i. 23 The Oranges are of divers 
sorts, and two of then’ more excellent than the rest. One 
sort is called Camchain, the other is called Camquit 


+. The Cantquit is a very small round Fruit, 1841 Six 
» Davis Shetches China ( ) IL. 302 The Chinese have 
pesides several diminutive species of the genus citrus: 


one of which, called Kum-kat, makes a good sweetmeat 
when preserved whole. 1882 Garden 7 Jan. 1/2 ‘The Kun 
quat, or Japanese dwarf Orange. 1892 Grocer's Catad. 
Cumyuats (small Oranges in syrup’. 

Cumrade, obs. form of Comrave. 

+Cumray, v7. 5c. Oss. [app. a by-form of 
Cumper; but the form is unexplained.) = Cumprr 
v. 1, to overwhelm, rout. 

1425 Wystous Cron, ix, vill. 41 In schort tyme all pat 
Rowte wes Swacumrayid, pat pare bade na man. fbid, 
vin. xvi. 1053 vii xi. 20.0 1973 Douatas “ets vex. 70 
Fast athir sort gan vthiris rout cumray. 

Cumrouss, -ryt, obs. ff. CumBrovs, CUMBERED, 

Cumse, var. of Comse v. Ofs., commence. — 

Cuunseiled, obs. form of Coom-cerled: sce Coom 
SO2 4, 

1699 “lyr Presbyt. Kec. in Rogers Social Life in Scotl. 
(1886) TI. 400 Cumseiled, with window cases and boards, 
glasses, partition walls, and all that is necessary. 

| Cumshaw (kzmj5). Also kumshaw. [Ac- 
cording to Giles, the Amoy pronunciation, &am-std, 
of the Chincse words fun to be grateful, Aste? 
thanks =‘ grateful thanks’, a phrase of thanks used 
by beggars.] Inthe Chinese ports: A present or 
gratuity ; a baksheesh. 

1839 H. Matcom raz. HE. Gloss., Cuazt-shate, a present. 
At Canton, custom has made sone cumshaws matter of 
right. 1885 IlAere Chineses Drive 163 Valdpate..had the 
exceeding coolness to ask for a cumshaw as they left. 

Hence Cu‘mshaw v., to make a present to. 

+ Cum-twang. An ohsolete term of contempt. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 3 Vhose graybeard huddle- 
diddles and crusty cum-Iwangs were stroke with such 
stinging remorse. 

Cumulant (ki@mislnt). J/ats. [ad 1. ca- 
mulint-em, pr. pple. of cemuulire.] ‘The deno- 
minator of the simple algebraical fraction which 
expresses the value of an improper continued 
fraction.’ Sylvester in 227. Trans. (1833) 1. 5.43. 

Cumular (ki@-mivlix),¢. [ad. L. ceemulir-is, 
f. cumulus heap, Cumunus,] = Cumurovs, 

1837 (sce Cirro-cuMULAR]. 1892 <irdrossan ler.10 June 5 
The dark masses of cumular cloud overhead. 

Cumulate (kidmislt), a. [ad L. cronelat-us, 
pa. pple. of cumulire: see next.] Formed or 
gathered into a heap; heaped up; massed, _ 

1535 Stewart Cro, Scot. 1. 118 Ane carne of stonis to- 
gither cumulat. 1633 ‘I. Avams #.vf. 2 Peter i. 2 A cumulate 
or heaped fulness, when it overflows the continent. 1846 
Dana Zoopfh. (1848) 391 ‘Vheir cumulate_mode of budding. 
1871 Karte PAilol. fue. Tongue § 655 Short sentcuces are 
prevalent in our Ianguage.. But we can use the cumulate 
construction when needed. 

Cumulate (kizmiet), v. [f. L. cunuhit-, 
ppl. stem of cxmutdre to heap, f. cumzzd-1s a heap, 
the conical crown of a heaped measure.] 

1. trans. To gather in a heap; to heap up; to 
pile up, collcet, amass, acctunulate. Also jig. 

1534 Wuitinton Tullyes Offices 1. (1540) 50 We must use 
that language... which is knowen to us, leest .. we cumu- 
latynge in greke wordes maye of very ryght be laughed to 
scorne, 1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 340/1 Let all these makers 
of new Gods cumilate theniselues togither on a heape. 
1612-20 SuELTON Ovex. ty. vi. 1T.) All the extremes of worth 
and beauty that were cnmulated in Camila. 1695 Woop- 
warp Nat. Hist, Harth vi. (1723) 283 Mighty sholes of 
Shells. .cumulated in many Places Heap upon Heap. 1850 
J. H. Newman Diffie. Angtlic. 29 It is often a mistake, in 
controversy, to cumulate reasons, etc. F 

b. Zegal. To combine (a number of actions, de- 
fences, etc.) into one; cf. CUMULATION 3. ; 

A Civil Law term still used in Louisiana, (Cent. Dict.) 

e. fntr. To accumulate. 

1865 Dickens Afnt. Fr. 1. v, As Fledgeby’s affronts cumu- 
lated. 

2. trans. To add over and above, to combine 
with something additional. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adu, Learn. 384 Which cumn- 
lates tbe evill of Indignation to the evill of suspicion. 1868 


CUMULATED. 


I. Epwarvs Raleigh I. xxiv. 571 Philip .. allowed him to 
cumulate the councillorship with the corregidorship. 1885 
Sat. Rev. 28 Nov. 704 Circumstances. .have cumulated the 
function of investigator with that of instructor or adviser. 


3. To put the crown or summit to. Oés. or arch. 

1660 GAUDEN Srounrig 30 ‘To wicked men their table is 
a_snare, their prosperity cumulates their misery. 1672 
Marvett Ach. Transp. 1. 308 To cumulate all this happi- 
ness, they had this new Law against the Fanaticks. 1860 
Pusey Alfa, Proph. 565 God restores to the penitent all his 
lost graces..and cumulates them with the fresh grace, 
whereby He converts him. | fi 

+4. To heap, load, pile with. Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AY. (1684) 1. 6/1 Emperours, Kings, 
and Princes, plucking from their own, did rather cumulate 
the Church with superfluities. 

Hence Curmulating v4/. sé. and ppl. a. 

1637 Guiespix Fug. Pop. Cercm.. iv. 20 ‘The cumu- 
lating of Ceremonies in the auncient Church. 1885 Fraser's 
Afag. 1.1. 5 A cumulating pile of crimes, of nezligences and 


of biunders. 

Cumulated (kis-mimle'téd), p47. a. [f. prec.) 

+1. Heaped up, accumulated. Ods. 

1642 Br. Kevnotps /sraels /'etit. Ded. 3 United and 
cumulated mercies. : . 

2. spec. Of clouds : Formed into cumuli. 

1817 Soutuey Le. 28 May, hey [the Alps] have precisely 
the appearance of white cumulated clouds. 18 HILLIPS 
Rivers Vorksh, v. 164 Great masses of cumulated cloud. 


Cumulately (kivmimdétli\, adv [f. Crne- 
LaTE @.) Ina comulate manner, by cumulation. 


1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 637 The stems lengthen cumu- 
lately by geinmation. 

Cumulation (ki#mi-l2!-fan). 
L.. cimulire: see CUMULATE.] 

lL. The action of heaping up or collecting 
in masses; an instance of such action; also, a 
gathered mass, a heap; accumulation, gathering. 
Chiefly fig. 

1616 Beutokar, Casmnulation, a heaping up, or increasing. 
1625 Surrtey Leve-tricks ut. v, 1.2. wish you all cumn- 
lations of prosperity. 1794 Paney Az#d. 1. tu. i. 8 4 ‘This 
proof... is moperts a cninulation of evidence, by no means 
a naked or solitary record. 1868 LowrLt SAakesp. Once 
ore Prose Wks, 1890 IN]. 42 lis by suggestion, not cu- 
mulation, that profound impressions are made upon the 
imagination. 1892 Contemp. Rev. May 711 Vhis will depend 
- on the quality of the particles which form the cumulation. 

+2 In £uglish Univ. = AccumcLation 3. Obs, 

1641 Laup //ist. Chancellorsh. Oxf. 17 (Y.) For cninula- 
tion, I must needs profess, I never liked it. And it supposes, 
of and in itself, an unnecessary delay of the first degree, or 
a needless haste of the second. 

3. Civil Law, The combination or joining of two 
or more actions or defences in a single proceeding, 
Used iu l.onisiana, and formerly in Scotland. 

1645 State Trials, Sir Rob. Spotiswood \R.), Yhe defender 
denies any such custom; but, by the contrary, defences 
have severally, and without cumulation, been proponed and 
discussed, as in Ochiltry’s process. 1889 in Cent. Dict. for 
Louisiana. 

Cumulatist (kis-misltist’. rare. 
LATE @, + -18T.] One who accumulates. 

1846 Christian Observer ciied in WorcEsTER. 

Cumulative ki#misliv), a. [f. 1. cemulat-, 
ppl. stem of cumulire (sce CUMULATE) + -1VE. Cf. 
mod.F, ne -tve.] 

+1. Such as is formed by accumulation or heaping 
on (as opposed to organic growth). Ods. 

160: Bacon Ado. Learn. u. v. & 1 As for knowledge 
which man receiveth by teaching, it is cumulative and not 
original; as in a water that besides his own spring-head is 
fed with other springs and streams. 

2. Constituted by or arising from accumulation, 
or the accession of successive portions or particu- 
lars; acquiring or increasing tn force or cogency 
by successive additions, as cumulative argument, 
evidence, force. 

1668 Liberty of Conscience the Magistrates Interest 4 He 
.-has not only the common tye of a Subject upon him, for 
his protection as a man, but the cumulative obligation, and 
thanks to pay for his Indulgence. a@1676 Hate //is?. 
Placit. Cor. xiv. (T.) Among many cumulative treasons 
charged upon the late earl of Strafford. 1823 Kestr Serm. 
it (1848) 37 The argument from the authority of implicit 
believers 1s cumulative: i.e. a fresh argument_is added 
every time a new instance is observed of a man's finding his 
happiness in Christianity. 1841-4 Emerson Fss., Sel 
reliauce Wks. (Bohn) I, 25 Always scorn appearances, and 
you always may. The force of character is cumulative. 
1849 Murcinson Siluvia xx. 500 We have .. cumulative 
evidence to prove the wide-spread diffusion of the same 
types. 1868 Freeman Novo. Cong. (1876) 11. ix. 432 There 
are several circumstances which have together a kind of 
cumulative force. 


b. Cumulative medicine. 

1876 W. Beonie Bk. Aled. Inform. & Advice App. 251 
Digntalis is what is called a cumulative medicine: its effects 
nre sometimes not immediately produced ; but each succes- 
sive dose remaining in the system, these may be seen even 
after the medicine is discontinued, 

3. Se. Law. Of jurisdiction; Concurrent, as 
opposed to privalive or exclusive. 

1746-7 Act 20 Geo. 7}, c. 43 § 27 The jurisdiction hereby 
reserved to such Corporation. . shall be.. taken to be cumula- 
liveonly, 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law 1. ii. §6 Jurisdiction 
is either privative or cumulative .. Cusmnlative, otherwise 
called concurrent,is that which inay be exercised by any of 
two or more courts in the sane cause, 


(n. of action f. 


(f. Cumu- 


eae 


4. That tends to accumulate. 

31873 H. Srencer Stud. Sociol. xiii. 324 Certain actions 
which go on in the first are cumulative, Instead of being, as 
in the second dissipative. fi 

5. Cumulative vole, or system of voling : a system 
of voting, where there are several representatives, 
in which each voter has as many votes as there dre 
representatives, and may accumulate them upon onc 
candidate or distribute them ovcr any number of 
candidates ; a system introduced in counexion with 
the School Board elections in Great Britain. 

1880 McCartuy Ozer Times IV. lix. 294 ‘The School 
Boards. .the principle of the cumulative vote was tested for 
the first time in their elections. 1886 Morey JV. A. Greg 
Crit. Misc, III. 255 Lord Grey's prescription .. consisted of 
the following ingredients :—the cumulative vote; not fewer 
than three seats to each constituency, etc. 

Cumulatively (kis-mislctivli), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -+ty 2] Ina cumulative manner. 

1644 Maxwe.. Prerog. Chr. Kings i. 8 This power is 
transferred onely cumulatively, 1660 Hoxp Scu?. Reg. 70 
Puritans and other Sectaries. .pretend that the Government 
originally proceedeth, and habitually resideth in ee 
but is cumulatively and communicatively derived from 
thein, unto the king, and therefore the people. .resuming 
the Collated power into their own hands again, may 
transfer it to any other whom they please. 1827 Hare 
Guesses (1859) 46 It... does not proceed cumulatively and 
step by step. 1887 Lowe, Old Eng, Dramatists (1892) 13 
A national consciousness, made. .cumulatively operative by 
the existence. sof a national capital. 3 A 

Cumulativeness (ki-mislctivnés). [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] Cumulative quality or character. 

1872 Contemp, Rew. XX. 619 This cumulativeness of 
knowledge is a result of the principle of its relativity, 1889 
Theological Monthly Jan. 49 A certain cumulativeness of 
style.. culminating in a grand finale of enthusiasm. 

Cumulato- (kismisléto-), combining form 
from L. cumulilus CUMULATE, in sense ‘cumu- 
lately-’, ‘cumulate and *, e.g. cumulato- 

Sasciculale, bunched or fasciculatc, with aggregation 
of the faseicles. 

1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 383 Cumulato-fasciculate, polyps 
long turbinate. /4éd. Gloss., Cusmalato-ramose, Branches 
lengthening by buds at apex, the new polyps being succes- 
sively the terminal. 

+Cumulator. Os. [agent-n. from L. cxmu- 
fire.) One who accumulates. 

19799 Morning Chron. in Spirit Pub. Frnis. (800) Nh. 45 
Some of them lately fell into the hands of the cuinulators. 

Cumulescent .kivmislesént’, a. [f. Cemv- 
LUS: see -FSCENT.) Forming into cumulus, 

1818 Bb. O'Retiry Geeenland 34 Cloud becoming cumu- 
lescent, 4 B ee 

Cumuliform (ki@misiffim), a. [f. L. cu- 
mul-us +-FORM.] Having the form of cumulus. 

1885 Ai thenrunt 21 Feb, 24/3 The author [Mr. D. W. 
Barker] recommends that there sbould be 1wo simple 
divisions of clouds, viz., ‘stratiform’ and *cumuliform ’. 

Cumulo-, combining form of Cvumunus, used 
in naming cloud-forms which combine the cumulus 
with other types: e.g, Cu:mulo-stra‘tus, Cu:mulo- 
cirro-stra‘tus : see quots, 

1803 L. Llowarn Alois. Clouds (1865) 4 Cumulo-stratus, 
the Cirro-stratus blended with the Cumulus, and either 
appearing intermixed with the heaps of the latter or super- 
adding a wide-spread structure to its base, Crtnulocirro- 
stratus ve) Nimbus, the Rain cloud. A cloud, or system 
of clouds from which rain is falling. It is a horizontal sheet, 
above which the Cirrus spreads while the Cumulus enters it 
laterally and from beneath. 1815 ‘I. Forster Afomos. 
Phenom, 150 The cumulostratus being a state of the clouds 

oing on to become nimbus. 1856 Scorrern & Lowr 
Dect, Aleteorol, 55 Cumulostratus ., chiefly appears to- 
wards night in dry windy weather, and is of a leaden 
colour. . 

+ Cumulosse, a. Ofs.—° [f. L. type *ermadlis- 
us, f. cumulus: sec -oSF.) Full of heaps or of 
cumuli. 

1927 Baley vol. 11, Caseulote, full of Heaps. 1730-6 
— (folio), Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Cumulous (ki#mizvles), a. [f. next + -ovs.] 
Heap-like ; of the nature of cumulus clonds. 

1815 [see Cirro-cunvous]. 1851 Nicno. Archit, feat, 
14 Rising. like a vast cumulous cloud ! 1854 Svp. Dorit 
Baider vii. 41 The big spent clouds that..Each upon each 
lay cumulous. 1887 essope Arvady 135 The clouds have 
gatares in Arcady’s horizon—they are there cumulous and 

lark. 

{Cumulus (ki#mi#lds). Pl. cumuli, [L. 
cumulus a heap, etc.] 

LA ag pile ; an accumulation, gathering ; 
the conical top of a heaped measure, hence the 
consummating mass, 

1659 Iaumonn Ov Ps. a It riseth into a cumulus. 
1867 ManninG Lug. § Christendom 76 My faith terminates 
no ee ina cumulus of probabilities gathered from the 


ast. 1882 Farrar Aarly Chr. 11. 213 When we read the 
jewish annals of these years we never seem to have reached 
the cuinulus of horrors, . 

2. Meteor, One of the simple forms of clouds, 
consisting of rounded masses heaped upon each 
other and restirg on a nearly horizontal base. 
Frequent in the summer sky, where it often presents 
the enyeremice of snowy mountain-masses. 

1803 Howarp Modif. Clouds (1865) 2-3 It may be 
allowable to introduce a Methodical nomenclature, applic- 
able. .to the Modifications of Cloud .. Cumulus, convex or 
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CUNCTATOR. 


conical heaps, increasing upward from a horizontal base. 
1Bz0 Scoressy lec. Arctic Reg, 1. 419 The grandeur of the 
cumulus or thunder-cloud is never seen, unless it be on the 
land, 1846 Ruskin A/od. Paint. 1. mw. iii, §6 In the 
lower cumuli.. the groups are not like balloons or bubbles, 
but like towers or mountains. 

attrib, 1831 NicnoL Archit. Heavens 48 The cumulus 
cloud predominates. 1892 Vernon Lee in Contemp. Rew. 
Mag. 666 Over the sea the wind had built a bridge..of 
white cumulus marble. . 

3. Anal. A thickened portion of the granular 
lining of the Graafian follicle in which the ovum 
is embedded ; the Discus proligerus. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cumyeone, brewcr’s vessel: sec CUMMING Sc, 

Cun, cunne,». Ods. (or? dial.) (OE. cunnian, 
-ode, wk. vb.. = OS. -curndn in gicunnon to learn 
toknow:—OTent. type *kuszojan, deriv. of kutnan 
to know (sec Can). Cf. the parallel deriv. forms, 
Gothic ga-huunanu, kuunaida, to learn to know, 
and OHG., chunnén, MING, Atiuen to learn to 
know, investigate, try, test. See also czzner, 
Conner, ALE-CONNER, and Con v.] 

In OE.: To learn to know, inquire into, explore, 
investigate; whence 8. To have experience of, 
prove, test, try, make trial of in OE. with genitive, 
in ME. sometimes with of); to taste. Ods. or ? dial. 

Becwnlf vow Der zit wada cunnedon. ¢ 888 K. AELFrep 
Boeth, v. § 3 Mot ic nu cunnian hwon pinne fxstracdnesse ? 
atooo Crist 1418 (Gr.) Uncubne eard cunnnian. a 1000 
Sal. & Sat. 227 (Gr.) Cunnad dryhines meahta.  ¢ 1200 
Ormts 834 Ne wollde het nacfre cunnenn. a 1225 Aacr. KX. 
114 He dude his deorewurde mud perto, & smeihte ant 
cunnede perof, 1597 Moxrcomerie Cherrie § Slac 646 They 
sall not than he’ Cherie cun, That wald not enterpryse. 
[* Still used in this sense in Dumfr.’ Jamieson 1808).) 

+b. To try /o do something. Ods. 

c1175 Lamb, Hon, 151 Summe to kunnen if heo mihten 
him mid sunne undernime. c1z00 7rix. Coll. Hom, 87 
Swiche hertes.. cunned gif he mai perinne herbergen, 
¢xz00 Orin 12137 He wollde cunnen swa To brinngenn 
inn hiss herrte Erplike pingess lufe & lusst. axaag Sf. 
Marker. 13 Heom..pet cunnid to beon cleane. 

c. To get to know, to study or lean: see Cox 
v.l sense 3, of which examples spelt cer, cutie, 
come down nearly to 1600. In these there was 
probably a blending of the verbs cznnan, Cay, with 
this verb. 

1425-1580 [see Con t.! 3] 1668 Mavxwarina Comfl, 
Physttian 67 He sits down and cuns his Lesson, 

Cun : see Can zl and %, Con v.! and 2, 

Cun (/), obs. form of Kin. 

+ Cunables, s4. f/. Obs. rare—!. [Adaptation 
of next: cf. oa ge san, A cradle. 

1547 Boorpr /atrod, Knotel. 208 King Henry the sixt .. 
being in his cunables, and an infant. 7 

|| Cunabula (kismz bisa), sh. pl. [L. ciinabala 
(neut. pl.) cradle, earliest abode. Cf. IncvNxaButa.] 

1. A cradle; fig. the place where anything is 
nurtured in its beginnings, the earliest abode, 

1789 Gite. Wutte Selhorue 1. xx. 176 The swallow and 
house-martin. .raising and securely fixing crusts or shells of 
loam as cunahula for their young. 1864 WEBSTER S. v., 
The cunabula of the human race. . 

2. Applied to the extant copies of the earliest 
print oks; = INCUNABULA, 

1846 Worcester cites Athen, >. 

Cunabular (kimmebi7lix), a. [f. L. céinabrla 
(see prec.) + -AR.] Of or pertaining to the cradle 
or earliest abode. In mod. Dicts. 

Cunage, obs. form of CoInacE. 

Cunarder (kisnidoi), A Cunard steamer ; 
one of a line of stcam-ships between Llverpool and 
New York. ' 

This line of steamers was founded by Sir Samuel Cunard, 
of Halifax, N. S., in conjunction with others. 

1881 Century Mag. XXI11. 184/21 ‘Whe great Cunarder .. 
drew towards us, 1882 Atheneum 16 Dec. 806/2 On June 
4th, 1840..a year before the Britannia, the first Cunarder, 
sailed from Liverpool. 1890 7rmes 30 Dec. 7/4 The arrival 
of a Cunarder in the Mersey. le 

Cunctation (koykta-fon). [ad. L. cunctation- 
em, n. of action f. cuicldri to delay.) The action 
of delaying; delay, tardy action. ‘ 

185 Parsons CAr. Exerc. it. i. 195 [He] was ioyned to 
mee In my good purpose, .without any troublesome cuncta- 
tion, 1648 Herrick Hesper., Delay, Break off delay, since 
we but read of one That ever prosper d by cunctation. 1865 
Carve Fredk, Gt, V. xiv. ii, 163 Fleury’s cunctations 
were disgusting to the ardent mind. 1867 — Remin. 11.69 
After some three years’ sad cunctation, 

Cunctatious (kagkt2!"fas), a. rare. [f. prec.: 
sec -T10U8.] Addicted to delaying, prone to delay, 

1865 Cartyte Fredk, Gt, V. xv. L 271 Noailles being 
always cunctatious in time of crisis. 

Cunctative (kenktativ), a rare. [f. L. 
cunctat-, ppl, stem of cunctdr? (see above) + -1VE.] 
= prec, 

1627 Bacon Sp. Chancery Wks. X11. 189, I confess I have 
somewhat of the cunctative. 1860 Motiry Netherd. 1.11. 54 
‘ Fabius ’ [Philip II). .that cunctative Roman. 


iCunctator (kenktz'tar). ([I., agent-n. f. 
cunclari to oo Onc who acts tardily, a de- 
layer, Hence Cuncta‘torship (uouce-wd.). 
1654 LlamMonn Fundamentals Wks. 1. 494 (R.) Being 
unwilling to discourage such cunctators, [they] always keep 


CUNCTATORY. 


them in good hope, 1883 Sat, Rev. 25 Aug. 229/1 The part 
of Cunctator has often. , been played by weak Governments. 
1865 Cariyie Fredk. Gt. VIII. xix. 1. 111 Cunctatorship 
is not now the trade needed; there is nothing to be made of 
playing Fabius-Cunctator, 

unctatory (konktateri), a. rare. 
see -onY.] Disposed to delay. 

1864 Cartyie Freak. Gt. xu. ix, He gets these requisites 
and is still cunctatory. : @ 

Cunctipotent (koyktipotént), @ rere. Ing 
conetypotent. [ad late L. czsctipolent-em, f. 
cunctus all + potens, potent-em powerful (after the 
classical omnepotens).] All-powerful, omnipotent. 

¢1485 Dighy Alyst. (1882) . 596 Ihesu Almyghty. .kyng 
conctypotent of heuyn glory. 1727 in Baivey vol. 11. 1778 
in Ask. 1858 Neate Bernard de M, 31 O true peculiar 
vision Of God cunctipotent. 

+Cuncti'tenent, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. L. cunct-us 
all + ¢enéns, tenént- holding ; cf. prec.] Molding 
or possessing all things. 

1927 in Bawey vol. II. 1775 in Asi. . 

‘und, var. of Coxp w., to direct a ship. 

Cunde (7), obs. form of Krxp. 

Cundel, cundle (7), obs. form of KINDLE v. 

Cundeth, -did, -dit(e, -duit‘e, -dyth(e, 
-dyt(e, obs, ff. Conpurt, Conpucr sd. 


| Cundurango (kyndurenge). Also con-. 
[Native Peruvian, f. cazdlur, cuntur eagle, condor 
+ango vine] <A Pernvian climbing shrub Govo- 
lobus Cundurango, the bark of which was intro- 
dnced into therapeutic use in 1871, According to 
the Sydenham Society’s Lexicon, ten or twelve 
different barks have been included under this naine, 
the kind first used being that of Pseusmagennetus 
equatoriensis. 

1871 N. Vk. Drueggist’s Circular (in Pharm. Frul. 18 Nov. 
405) The Cundurango or Condor vine..is a climbing vine 
resembling much in its habits the grape-vine of our own 
forests, 187x Lancet II. 621 Condurango. 1872 Pharmac. 
Frnt, 27 Apr. 861 In Ecuador it is the condor which employs, 
as an antidote to the venom of serpents, the leaves of a 
species of Gonolobus, called for this reason cundur-angu, 
or the vine of the condor. 1897 tr. Zicmssen's Cyclop. Med. 
VII. 252 The latest remedy suggested is the Cundurango 


[f. prec. : 


Ke 

Cundy, cundie, north Eng. and Sc. dial. form 
of Conpuit, a covered drain or cnlvert. 

Cune, obs. form of Corn. 

Cuneal (ki#nz7,4l), a. 2 Ods. [f. med. or mod. 
L. cunedlis (in os cunedle cuneal bone), f. L. cune-us 
wedge.] Wedge-shaped, cuneiform, 

1578 Banister ffist. A/a 1, 10 The seventh bone of the 
head called the Cuneall bone. 1611 Cotar., Os dasilaire, 
the Nape, or Necke-bone..some call it the cuneall bone. 
1727 in Battery vol. 11. 1755 in Jounson., 1813 Hocc 
ites Wake 228 The ganza waved his cuneal way, With 
yellow oar, and quoif of green. 

Cuneate (ki#néjct), 2. [ad. L. czmedt-2s wedge- 
ee f. ceenedre to make wedge-shaped, f, czeus 
wedge.] Made in the form of a wedge, wedge- 
shaped, as cuneate leaf, a leaf with a truncated 
cnd, tapering gradually to the stipnle. 

1810 Astatic Res. XI. 743 Lip obovate-cuneate. 1860 
Tyas Wild Fl. 73 The leaves of the stem are cuneate. 
1884 E. J. Lown in 7imes 8 Dec. 10 The shape [ofthe meteor] 
was circular in front, and cuneate behind (bluntly conical). 

b. Comb., as cuneate-tailed adj.; also adverbi- 
ally prefixed to another adj., as czmeate-lanceolate. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 4 Leaves narrowly cuneate- 
obovate or -lanceolate. 188 i. G. Watkins in Acad, 27 
Aug. 163/1 The cuneate-tailed gull. 

llence Cu‘neately adv., in the form of a wedge, 
wedge-wise, 

Cuneated (kisnzjeltid), Api. a. 
+-ED.] =prec. 

a7 in Bainey vol. I. 1785 Licutroor in Phil, Trans. 
LXXV. xx The tail is two inches long, slightly cuneated, 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 201 The Magpie..tail 
lengthened and cuneated. _ 

uneatic (kisnietik), a [ff L. cenedt-us 
CUNEATE +-1C. Cf. Ateratic.] =CuNnEatE, Cunel- 
FORM a. 

1851 Layarp Pop. Acc. Discov. Nineveh Vntrod. xi, The 
epithets of cuneiform, cuneatic, arrow-beaded .. have been 
assigned to it. 1874 Sayce in Bibl. Arch, Soc. Trans. 11, 
465 At the beginning of cuneatic decipherment. 

Cuneator (kin7,Ato1). [med.L. equivalent of 
OF. coigneur coiner: cf. L. cunedre to make 
wedge-shaped.] (See quot.) 

1883 Encycl, Brit. XVI. 480/2 The office of cuneator was 
one of great importance at a time [141h c.} when there 
existed a multiplicity of mints, since he had the sole charge 
of all the dies used not only at the mint in the Tower of 
London but also in the provinces. 2 

Cuneiform (kizniiffim, ki#nii-), 2. and sh. 
Also 7-9 cunco-,7 cuneform,9 cuniform (kizni- 
fpim), [f. L. czse-us wedge + -ForRM; ef. mod.L, 
cuneiform-ts, ¥. cundiforme (in Anatomy, 16th c. 
Paré).] A. ady. 

1. Having the form of a wedge, wedge-shaped. 

Cuneiform bone (in Anat.): (a) one of the bones of the 
carpus; (4) each of three bones of the second row of the 
tarsus, called #aternal, middle, and external; (c) a name 
for the spbenoid bone of the skull. Cuneiform cartilages or 
nen the cartilages of Wrisberg. 

Yon. WH. 


[f. as prec. 
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1677 Pior O.rfordsh. 268 The stones are all cuneoform. 


{ 


1681 tr. Willis’ Rent. Med. Wks, Vocab., Cuneforin, wedg- | 


like or in form of a wedg: a bone so shap’d. 1741 Moxro 
Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 101 The external Surface is mostly 
convex, except at the cuneiform Apophyse. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) 1, 138 Vhe tail is cuniform’ and rather 
long. 840 G. Exuis Anat. 28 The cuneiform process of 
the sphenoid bone. 1850 Lerreu ALjilier’s Anc. Art § 168 
The art of arching by means of cuneiform stones. 


2. sfec. Applied to the characters of the ancicnt | 


inscriptions of Persia, Assyria, etc., composed of 
wedge-shaped or arrow-hcaded elements; and 
hence to the inscriptions or records themselves. 

1818 W. Taytor in A/onthly Rev. UXXXV. 486 ‘The 
cuneiform character is so simple in its component parts, 
that it..consists only of two elements, the wedge and the 
rectangle. 1829 e: Kenrick in #4flos. Mag. May 327 Be. 
yond the limits of Persia more than one monument has been 
found with cuneiform inscriptions. 1869 F. W. Newman 
Alyse. 56 A cuncoform teat from Assyria, 1876 Bircu ede 
Lect. Egypt 39 The recently discovered Assyrian annals 
in the cuneiform character, 

b. ¢ransf. Relating to, or conversant with, the 
cuneiform writing and inscriptions. 

1862 Raw inson inc. Alon, (. v. 330 Cuneiform scholars. 
1874 Deutscu Ae. 309 ‘The vast importance of cuneiform 
studies, 

B. sh, 1. Anat, =Cuneiform bone in Av. 

1854 R. Owen in Cire, Se. (¢ 1865) II. 78,2 The external 
cuneiform is the largest of the second series of tarsals. 

2. The cuneiform character, cunciform writing. 

1862 Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 162 He (Sir G.C. Lewis] doubts the 
whole Egyptian chronology,..thinks the Babylonian annals 


' an imposition, and does not even condescend to mention 


cuneiform and its decipherers. 1874 Drutscu Reus. 309 
‘There are three principal kinds of cuneiform. 

Hence Cuneiformist, a stndent of cuneiform 
writing, 

1884 W. M. Ramsay in Athenzum 27 Dec. 865/2 As tothe 
Hittites in Northern Syria, of course we .. must accept the 
verdict of cuneiformists and Egyptologists. 

Cuneo- (kii-nzo), combining form of 1.. carers 
a wedge, nsed in Anaé., as cuneo-cu-boid a., re- 
lating to the cunciform and the cuboid bones; 
cuneo-scaphoid a., relating to the cuneiform and 
the scaphoid bones. 

1836-9 ‘Toop Cycl. Anat. 11. 343/ The cuneo-scaphoid 
articulation. 

Cunestable, obs, form of ConstTaBLr. 

|| Cunette (kivnet). #077 Also 7 cunett. 
[a. F. cxmetie (1642 in Oudin), a. It. caselta (1611 
in Florio) in same sense. This is said by Hatzfeld 
and Darmesteter to be an aphzrctic form of Zacu- 
netta (dim. of lacuna lagoon, ditch, etc.), the Za- 
being confounded with the definite article. Ac- 
cording to Th. Corneille acune/te was the original 
form in French also.) 

A trench sunk along the iniddle of the dry ditch 
or moat, serving as a drain, and as an obstacle to 
the passage of the enemy, or to prevent mining. 

1688 J. S. Fortification 111, I also make a Cunett in 
my great Moat. “1721 in Battry. 1763 Chrom, in ls, 
Reg. 112/2 The cunette of Dunkirk 1s entirely filled up, 
excepting a trifling part, for which there was no earth. 
1828-40 Narier/enins. War xvi.v.(Reldg.) 11. 350 Acnuetle, 
orsecond ditch, had been dug at the bottom of thegreat ditch. 

Cunfort, obs. form of Comrort, 

Cunge, cungy, obs. form of CoxcEr. 

Cunger, -ur, -yr, obs. ff. Concer 1, 

+Cwnicle. O¢s. rare. [ad. L. cunicul-us 
rabbit, underground burrow or passage: in 16th ec. 
F. cunicle.] A hole, cave, or passage under 
ground, 

1657 Tomuson Renon’s Disp. 422 Whose cunicles contain 
not any flint or other stone. 1658-96 Puwsirs Crsicle, 
(lat.) a Mine or Hole under ground. 

Cuni‘cular, 2.) [ad. L. canieular-is, f. cenrt- 
culus; see prec] 

+1. Rabbit-like, living in burrows under ground, 

1759 B. Maanin Nat, Hist, Eng. 11. 235 The Troglydites, 
or cunicular Men described by Dr. Brown, that lived not 
like Men but Rabbits. 

2. Of or pertaining to underground passages: see 
Cunicuvs. 

1890 Sautu, etc. Dict. Gr. & Rom, Antig. I. 573 The 
‘cunicular’ drainage of Latium and Southern Etruria 
belongs rather to the pre-historic antiquities of Italy than 
to classical times. The subject..has recently been investi. 
gated by Italians desirous of restoring to the Campagna its 
ancient fertility. ; 

+Cunicular, 2.2 Obs. [f. L. czine cradle: as if 
throngh a dim. czsicelev.] Of or pertaining to the 
cradle or to infancy. 

1676 Acc. Lodowick Muggleton in Hart. Misc. (Malh,) 1. 
610 (D.) ‘They might have observed, even in his cunicular 
days..an obstinate, dissentious, and opposive spirit, 


Cuniculate (kiwnikislé#), @.  [f. L. cani- 
cul-us underground passage + -ATE.] Sof, ‘ Tra- 
versed by a long passage, open at one end, as the 
peduncle of Tropwolum’ (Treas. Bot. 1866). 

+Cuni‘culine. 47/7. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. 
cuniculaus (see prec.) + -INE.] An engine used in 
was69 JS [xrorD] tr. Agrippa’s Van. Artes xxii. 93b, Ve 
engins eile Rams, ap Stites, Cuniculines (L. cunicnd), 
Catapultes, Scorpions. 


| 


CUNNING. 


+ Cuniculo'se, 2. O/;.-° 
us sec next.) 

1727-31 Bawry vol. I, Cunicudose, fall of coneys or coney 
burroughs. 19775 Asi, Cussiculose, stocked with rabbits. 

+ Cuni‘culous, a. Obs. [ad. L. enniculas-is 
abounding in caves, f. cunieulus burrow, under- 
ground hole : see -ous, and ef. I cuniculenx (6 
c in Pare, wlecres cuniculeuses.] 

Full of holes and windings, like a rabbit-warren ; 
also, full of rabbits. 

1634 T. Jousson Parey's Chirurg. smi. vili. (1678) 312 Ifthe 
Ulcer be cuniculous or full of windings. //éd. 486 Fistula’s 
may be judged cuniculons, and running into many turnings 
and windings. 1656 Iicount Glossogy., Cuniculous. full of 
holes or mines under the ground, full of Conies. 1721 
Baitey, Cuascnlons, full of Cony-burroughs. 

|Cuniculus (kisnikivlds). Pl -uli. [L. 
cunicu's rabbit, burrow, underground passage. } 
1. A burrow, underground passage, or mince; 
in Noman Archwol, applied to the ancient ¢ cuni- 
enlar’ drains of Latium and Sonthern Etruria. 

1670 E:. Brown in PAI. Trans, V. 1196 ‘The water.. falls 
no lower .. passeth away through a Cuniculns made on 
purpoye, through which both this and the other water ..do 
run out together at the foot of an ITill. 1693 Rav Pisce 
Mise. ti. (1713) 267 (Stanf.) Forced to seek Passage where it 
finds least Resistance through the lateral Cuniculi. 

2. Path. Yhe burrow of the itch-insect. 

1882 in Syd. Sov. Lex. 

Cunig, cunin, obs. ff, Coxy. 

Cuningar, -hare, Sc. var. of ConyGER Os., 
rabbit-warren, 

Cunnand, obs. form of Cunyine a. 

Cunndy3t, obs. form of Conpucr sé. 

Cunne, obs. f. Can v1, Con v.!, Can v2, Cun. 

Cunne #, obs. form of Kiy. 

Cunner (kz‘no1). Also conner, connor. 
[In the form conver, prob. an application of 
Conver 3, Coxper of a ship or of herring- 
boats.] 

The name of two fishes of the fanily Zaéridv or 
Wrasses: a, The Gilt-head (Crenilabrus meélops , 
found on the British coasts. b. The Blue Perch 
or Burgall (Ctenolabrus adspfersus), found on the 
Atlantic coast of North America, from Newfound- 
land to Delaware Bay. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 34 b, Thy lay also certaine Weelycs 
in the Sea for taking of Cunners, which there-through are 
termed peace 1620 J. Mason Bee eed Gant 5 
Flounders, Crabbes, Cunners, Catfish. 1836 Varrece Brit. 
Fishes 1, 325 The Gilt- Head, Connor, Golden Maid. Crensla- 
brus melops(Cav.). 1839 Peay Cycl. XML. 261 Crenilabrus 
Tinea, Flem., called the * Gilt-head ‘, ‘Connor,’ etc., is found 
on many parts of our coast. 18g2 Hawruorne Aver 
Note-Bks, (1883) 417, I have been fishing for cunners off 
the rocks. 1865 S. Texxry Zo0/. 340. 

Cunner, obs. form of CoxNeEr }, tester. 

Cunnerye, rabbit-warren : sce CoNYGER. 

Cunney, cunnie, obs. ff, Cory. 

Cunning (kvnin), 56. Forms 4 5 kunning.e, 
-yng(e, konning, -yng(e, konyng, 4-6 cunn- 
yng(e, conning, -yng’e, coninge, -ynge, 5 
kunyng, (6 cooninng, coonning, counninge, 
-yngo), &- cunning. [Verbal sb. from Can v.1 
(inf, OL. caanan, MEE. cunnen, connen) in its 
earlier sense ‘to know’, hence orig. = L. sezenéia, 
sapientia. Not recorded in OF. (which had how- 
ever oncunning accusation, from the deriv. o7- 
cunnan. to acense), but like the cognate Cunninc 
a. common since the 14th c.] 

+1. Knowledge; learning, erudition. Ofs. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Cousc. 2350 Clerkes of grete cunnyng. 
fbut, 7207 ‘ Flos Sciencie’ pat es on Vnglys ‘pe flour of 
konyng’. 1449 Pecock Aer. Prol. 2 Manie han zeel.. 
but not aftir Kunnyng. ¢1475 Rauf Cotlzear 93 The Carll 
had Cunning weilf quhair the gait lay. 1535 ove Afol. 
Tindale 50 We_be puft up with coninge, 1559 MorwynG 
Evonyn. Pref., Ready to communicate..any cunning I had. 
1571 Campion //ist, Led, ix. (1633) 27 The Barbarians highly 
honoured him for his cunning in all languages. a 1670 
Hacxet Ads. Williants 1. (1692) 4 He that would try his 
cunning in history when he was old. ; f 

+2. The capacity or faculty of knowing ; wit, 
wisdom, intelligence. Oés. 

1340 Ayend. 115 One yefbe of pe holy gost per is y-cleped 
pe yefpe of connynge. 1407 W. ‘THorre in £.raz., 1. believe 
that all these three Persons are euen in power and in 
cunning, and in might. ? 1507 Comaenunye.(W. de W.) Aij, 
I made tbe also lyke unto me And gaue tbe connynge and 
free wyll. 1grq Barctay Cyt. § Uplondyshmr, (Percy Soc.) 

. Ixvii, ‘bey bave scantly the cunning ofa snite. 1532 Sir 
IT. More Debelt. Salem esl 1008/1 Great vertues, 
and great giftes of God, as chastitie, Itberalitie..temperaunce, 
cunning. f “a : 

3. Knowledge how to doa thing ; ability, skill, 
expertness, dexterity, cleverncss. (Formerly the 
prevailing sense ; now only a literary archaism.) 

1374 CHaucer Troylus v. 866 Cryseyde.. Als ferforthe as 
she konnynge hadde or myght, Answerde hym. ¢1400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 347 But for to medle medicyns in pis 
maner per mote be miche kunnynge for to proporcioune hem. 
exsoo Nottingham Rec. 111. 447 The oath of the Common 
Councell. Ye shall well and truly, to your cunning and 
power [etc]. 1577 Hanmer Ane, Eccl. Hist. (1619) 15 
Grievously diseased .. incurable by Man's Cunning. ©1613 
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[ad. L. caanicuilis- 


CUNNING. 


Breve Ps. cxxxvii. 5 Let my right hand forget her cunning. 
1743 Lond, & Country Brew, ni. (ed. 2) 140 If such Brewers 
happen right .. it is more by Chance, than Cunning. 1 
Worosw. [White Doe of Ryl.1.94 High-rihbed vault. .Wit 
perfect cunning framed. 1865 Kawtinson Aue. Afon. 111. 
y. 384 As nature’s cunning arranges lines in the rainbow. 
tb. ¢ransf An application of skill; an in- 

genious device or means (quot. 1527). Obs. 

3ga6 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 142 Whiche settyng of 
stones. .[is] ferre greater connynge than is y* hewynge of 
stones. 1527 AnnREW ihe e's Distyll, Waters 1 vj, 
The same water is a very g connyng for to make the 
face clere and fayre. 1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 83 The 
first..Cunning to be observed in Bowling, is the right 
chusing rae Bowl: . 

+4. A branch of knowledge or of skilled work ; 
a science or art,a craft. In early times often= 


occult art, magic. Ods. 

e325 ELE. Addit. P. B. 1611 Baltazar. .pat now is demed 
Danyel of derne coninges. 1340-90 Adisaunder 716 Pis 
King with his conning kithes his werkes With wiles of 
witchcraft. ¢1400 Three Kings Cologne 14 Pey haue mais- 
tris ..to teche hem bat cunnyng of astronomye. ¢ 1449 
Pecock Aefr. 49 Sadelarie and talarie ben ij dyuerse 
facultees and kunninges. 1539 in Wicary’s Anat. (1888) 
App. iii. 158 Lycens to exercyse hys connyng withyn the 
libertyes of London. ts9a West isf Pt. Symbol. $1 A, 
Symbolzography is an Art or cunning rightly to fourme 
and make written Instruments. , 

5. Now usually in bad sense: Skill employed in 
a secret or undcrhand manner, or for purposes of 
deceit ; skilful deceit, craft, artifice. (Cf. CRart 4.) 
b. As a personal quality: Disposition to use one’s 
skill in an underhand way; skilfulness in deceiving, 
craftiness, artfulness. 

1583 Stanvucrst /Eneis u. (Arb) 45 Soom practis or 
oother Heere lurcks of coonning: trust not this Ireacherus 
ensigne. 1595 SyaKs. FoAn ww. i. 54 Nay, you may thinke 
my loue was craftie loue, And call it cunning. 1612 Bacon 
#ss,, Cunning (Arb) 434 We take Cunning for a sinister or 
crooked Wisedome. 1659 TB. Harris Marfeals Iron Age 
182 A piece of cunning, whereby he had couzened many. 
ai718 W. Pesnn A/axons Wks, 1726 1, 828 Cunning borders 
very near upon Knavery. 1842 Miss Mitrorp in 
L’Estrange Life 111. ix. 142 The perfection of cunning is 
to conceal its own quality. 1856 EmErson Ang. Traits, 
Truth Wks. (Bohn) Il. 52 Nature has endowed some 
animals with cunning, as a compensation for strength with. 
held, 

Cunning (kenin’, a2. Forms: 4- cunning; 
also 4-5 konyng, (or7/.) cunnand, connand, 
conand,e, -aunde, 4-6 kunnyng e, -ing, konn- 
yng, connyng‘e, conyng.e, -inge, 5-6 cuning, 
cunnyng(e, 5-7 conning, 6 connninge. [Orig. 
type *cusnende, pres. pple. of Can v,! (inf. OF, 
cunnan, ME, cunnen, connen, in its carlier 
sense ‘to know’; hence orig.=‘knowing'. Not 
found in OF., but in regular use from 14th ce. both 
in the northern form ca#smand, and the inidl. and 
south, cunning, connyng. The derivative conand- 
serpe occurs in Cursor VMundt, Cotton MS.] 

+1. Possessing knowledge or learning, learned ; 
versed in (+ of) a subject. Ods. 

c1zas Sfetr. Hom, 2 He wil that they .. be cunnand in 
his seruise. ¢1350 Js/2. Palerne 4810 (Pei] were hold.. 
konyngest of kurtesie, and kowden fairest a € 1394 
P,P. Crede 378 Als as he were a connynge Clerke, c 1449 
Prcock Aer, ut. x. 335 Myche kunnynger and better 
leerned. ¢1480 Merlin 17 The luges seiden he moste be 
connynge of inoche thynge. 1526 ‘Tinnare Afatt. xiii. 52 
Every scrybe which is coninge vnto the kyngdom of 
heven, 1667 H. Mork Div, Dial, 1. x. (1713) 19, I perceive 
you are cunninger than I in that Philosophy. (1876 Free. 
MAN Norm, Cong. V. xxiii, 128 Flambard and the other 
cunning clerks of the King’s Chapel.) 

b. transf. Of things: Characterized by or full 
of knowledge or learning, learned. 

stg /uterl. Four Elem, in Haz). Dodsicy 1.7 If cunning 
Latin books were translate Into English. 1534 Tixoacx 
1 Cor. ii. 13 Which thinges also we speake, not in the 
connynge wordes of mannes wysdome, but with the conn- 
ynge wordes of the holy goost. 
Halian Wks, (1673) 445 Stones of the cunningst soil. 

2. Possessing practical knowledge or skill; able, 
skilful, expert, dexterous, clever. (Formerly the 
prevailing sense ; now only a literary archaism.) 

1382 Wyctir 1 Samm. xvi. 18 The sone of Ysaye Rethlemyte, 
kunnynge to harpe. 1389 in Eng. Grids (1870) 46 An Aldir- 
man able nnd konyng to reulen and gouern be company. 
1535 Covernace 1 Arngs Contents ch. v, Hiram... sendeth 
Salomon connynge craftesmen to buylde the Temple. 1601 
Suaks, Twel. No ut tv. 312 And [=if] 1 thought he had 
beene valiant, and so cunning in Fence. 1690 Locxr Govt, 
un, xix, The tools of Cunninger workmen. 17:8 Prior To 
C'tess of Exeter 37 While Luke his Skill exprest, A cunning 
Angel came, al drew the rest. 1843 Prescott A/exico 
v. vii. (1864) 322 Most cunning in the management of their 
weapons. 

b. ¢ransf. Showing skill or expertness; skilfully 
contrived or exccuted ; skilful, ingenious. 

1423 Jas. 1. Arngis Q. xevii, Fair-calling, hir vschere, That 
coude his office doon in connyng wise. 1535 CovERDALE 
2 Chron. ii. 14 To carue all maner of thinges, and to make 
what connynge thinge so euer is geuen him, 1s87 Tursrrv. 
Trag. T. 8y) 133 The cook... made a cunning messe Of 
meate thereof, x611t Bintr “x. xxxix. 8 He made the 
yoeaiate of cunning worke. 1699 Darina Voy. 11. 
68 ‘They have a peculiar and wonderful cunning wae of 
building. .“Vheir Nests hang down two or three Feet fr 
the twigs. 1842 Tennyson Vision of Sin wv. xxxi, Joints 
of cunning workmanship. 
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+3. sfec. Possessing magical knowledge or skill : 
In cunning man, cunning wontan, a fortune-tcller, 
conjurer, ‘wise man’, ‘wise woman’, wizard or 
witch. (Also hyphened ctenming-man.) Obs. (or 
1 dial.) 

[e 3350 B72. Palerne 653 Ful conyng was sche and coynt, 
and coube fele pinges, Of charmes and of chauntemens to 
schewe harde castis.] 1593 Suaxs. 2 //en. V7. w. i. 34 
A cunning man did calculate my birth, And told ine that 
by Water I should dye. 1609 B. Jonson Sid. Wom, mn ic 
Going in disguise to that conjurer and this cunning woman. 
3712 Apoison Sect, No. 505 P 4 How many Wirards, 
Late and Cunning-Men. 19797 Sporting Mag. X. 27 
The wife .. went to a cunning woman to discover the thief. 
1807 Soutury Asprielia’s Lett. 11, 342 A Cunning-Man, or 
a Cunning-Woman, as they are termed, isto be found near 
every town. 

4. Possessing keen intelligence, wit, or insight ; 
knowing, clever. 

1671 J. Wrester Mfetallogr. vi. 106 Wiser heads, and 
cunninger wits. 1710 Puiwirs Pastorads ii, 55 Against ill 
I.uck all cunning Foresight fails. 1766 Gounsm, Ife. WW’, 
xix, Vour groom rides your horses because he is acunninger 
aniinal than they. 1856 Enrason Aug. Traits, W'ralth 
Wks. (Bohn) [1. 73 [These] provisions. .have exercised the 
cunningest heads In a profession which never admits a fool. 

5. In bad sense: Skilful in compassing one’s ends 
by covert means ; clever in circumventing; crafty, 
artful, guileful, sly. (The prevailing modern sense.) 

[1890 Srensea F.Q. ou. iL 1 That conning Architect of 
cancred guyle.] 1599 Suaxs. /fen. 1",1t. ii. 111 Whatsoeuer 
cunning fiend it was That wrought upon thee, 1611 — 
Cymé.1. iv. 100, 1653 TH. Cocan tre Pinto’s Trav. xvi. 54 
like cunning thieves, desiring that the prey..should not 
escape out of their hands. 1752 Jounson Aambler No, 193 
Pi The cunning will have recourse to stratagem, and the 
powerful to violence. 1841 Expninstonr //ist. Jed. U1. 273 
Ile was not naturally either cunning or cruel. 1864 Kixcs- 
Lev Kom, & Tent. vii. (1875) 73 The stronger, if not the 
cunninger of the two. 

b. Of things: Showing or characterized by 
craftiness ; crafty. 

tg90 Spenser F. QO. 1. iii. 17 Then he by conning sleights 
in at the window crept. 1611 Biste A/fé. iv. 14 By the 
sleight of men, and cunning craftinesse, whereby they Iye 
in waite to deceiue. 1840 Dickexs Old C, Shop iii, His 
black eyes were restless, sly, and cunning. 1872 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron 1. iii.4g IFT didn’t know your cunning ways. 

6. U.S. collog. Quaintly interesting or pretty, 
attractive, taking; as having attributed to it the 
qualities described in sense 2 b, or (as said of young 
children) in 4 or §. (Cf. CANNY 9.) 

1854 Mas. Stowe Suany Alem, 1.161 My eye had been 
caught by some cunning little tubs and pails in a window. 
1885 G. AttEN Badylon i, Ain't it a cunning little cee? 
1887 Century Mag. Nov. 43 Asa child, she had been called 
‘cunning’ in the popular American use of the word when 
applied to children; that is to say, piquantly interesting. 
1888 The Lady 25 Oct. 374/3 ‘Cunning ‘ little shelves for 
small bits of pottery. f ; 

Cunning, oe sé. Directing the helin: see 
under Con v,2 

1 D. Peat deprov. Sea 418 The Helmsinan .. niinded 
not the cunning of the ship. 

Cunning, obs. form of Cony, rabbit. 

Cunningaire, var. Conyerr, rabbit- warren. 

+ Cunninghede. Os. rare, In 5 connyng-. 
[f. Cunsina +-Aede, -WeaD.]  =CUNNINGNESS I. 
neia7s Partenay 5 Marayne is my soule, fauting connyng- 

ede, 

Cunningly (kzninli), adv. Forms: see Cun- 
NING a. [-LY 2.) In a cunning manner. 

1. With skill, knowledge, or wisdom; wisely, 
a knowingly. Oés, or arch. 

In early quots, often=‘ with good breeding, ey o 

3375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Theodera 4o2 Hyme ful connandly 
scho gret. 3385 Cnavcrr LL. G, W. 1485 Slypsi~p. & 
Medea, Fful cunnyngely these lordes two he grette, ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 838 Ton carpes to the kyng, conyngly he 
said, 1413 Lypa, Pilger. Sowde ww. xxxviit_ (1859) 63 He 
salewed hyr goodly, and she welcomed hym ful connyngly, 
ns she wel couthe. ¢1ga5 Wyntoun Cron. v. xil. 275 
Hucheown .. In-til his gest hystoriale Has tretyd pis mar 
cunnandly, ¢1460 Towneley Syst. 160 This barne.. That 
carps thus conandly. 1519 /aterd. Four Kiem. in Vaz. 
Dodsley 1. 37 He hath expound cunningly Divers points of 
cosmography. 592 R. D. Iypnerotomachia 9i Which 
thoughts were bewraied by my countenance... which she 
cunningly perceiuing [etc.]. 1870 Morris Earthly ar. 11, 
mi. 341 Two wise men..who can Talk cunningly about the 
ways of man. 

2. With skilful art. (Now a literary archaism.) 

Ya 1400 Chester Pl. (Shaks. Soc.) 1. 114 He so cuninglye 
this worcke caste. 1 Even Decades 31 Chayers and 
stooles..very coonningely wrowght. 1682 Mitton ///s¢, 
Mose. ii, (1851) 483 They shoot wondrous quninglas thir 
Arrow heads are sharpned Stones. 1836-48 1B. D. Warsn 
Aristoph., Clouds 1. iv, Cunningly-wrought halls. 1883 
Lo. R. Gower Aly Remin, 11. xxi. 52 Inigo Jones. .de- 
corated the front of Kirby. .in cunningly carved stone, 

3. With knowledge employed to conceal faets or 
designs, or to decetve or circumvent; craftily, 
artfully. (The current sense.) 

1603 Knoties //ist, Turks (1621) 48 So cunningly had he 
under the vaile of pietie, shadowed his most execrable 
treacherie, r6aa R. Hawkins Way. 5. Sea (1847) 104 ‘The 
cuninglier to colour their greatest disorders and rob- 
beries. 3719 D'Unrry /s7/s 1V, 201 Women are. .cunningly 
Coy. 31856 Kane Arct, Expl. 1. xi. 124 Vour lash..is apt 
to.. fasten itself cunningly round bits of ice. 1867 Drvtscu 
Rem, (1874) 8 Ie saw the cunningly-laid trap, 


CUP. 


Cunningness. [f. as prec.+-ness.] The 
quality of being cunning or knowing. 

+1. Knowingness; skilfulness, skill, cleverness ; 
something requiring skill; = CUNNING sd. 2, 3,4. 

1375 Barsour Bruce it. Es It wes gret cunnannes to kep 
Thar takill in-till sic A thrang. a1400 Kelig. Pieces fr. 
Thornton MS. (1867) 12 Worldely mene..pat castes paire 
conaundenes..vn-to couetyse. ¢1400 Lan/ranc’s Cirurg. 
121 onan pre of pe leche. 1609 DovuLtanp Ornith. 
AMicrol, 67 Thou. -hast. .in singing a graceful cunningnesse. 
1755 Connoisseur No. 70 ® 10 For all your learning, and 
policy, and cunningness, and judgment. 

2. Craftiness, slyness, artfulness ; = CUNNING sd, 5. 

a 16ag FLETCHER Woman's Prize w, ii, Such a drench of 
balderdash, Such a strange carded cunningness. 1654 
Coxatne Dianea 1. 69 With all candidnesse ., or else with 
a cunningness. xr70z W. J. oe Voy, Levant xi. 157 
The Cunningness of Apes and Falcons. 1727 in Battey 
vol. 11,3 and in mod. Dicts. 

+Cumningship. 0s. In 3 (#orth.) conand- 
seipe. [See CunnINnG a. and -sHip.] Knowledge. 

a 1300 Cursor AF, 29206 (Cott.) Pe gift o wijt, of vnder- 
standing, o consail, strenght, o gode dreding, o conand- 
scipe, and 0 pite. 

unnundrum, obs, form of Conunprum. 

Cunny, -yng, obs. forms of Cony, rabbit. 

Cunopic (kiang:pik), @. nonce-wd,  [f. Gr. 
xuvarns the dog-cyed, the shameless.] =Cynopic. 

3838 Mraser's Mag. XVIII. 671 The roystering, rubicund, 
cnnopic cutter of rumps of beef and briskets. 

Cunstable, -bulle, -bylle, obs. ff. ConstaBLr. 

+ Cunster. Sc. Oss. In 6 quenster. [Parallel 
formation to cunner, CONNER 1, with suffix -STER.] 
= Conyer }, ale-conner. 

1835 Aderd. Reg. V. 16 And that the officiaris pas oukly 
with thair cunstaris throu the quarteris. 3 Crt, Rec in 
Cramond Aanals Banff (1891) 1. 28 Aill.. fundin gud and 
sufficient be the quensters, 3628 /éid. 1.60 The Provost, 
Bailies and Council choose four persons as Cunsters and 
Visitors of ale, beer and bread. 1676 /éid. I, 156 The 
goodnes of the aill to be tyrit be cunsteris, 

Cunt-: see Cont-, Count-. 

Cunye, cunzie (kii-ny?, kiini), sd, Se. Also 
cun-, cuin-, -3¢, -3¢e, -3ey, -3he, -3ie, -3ye, -yee, 
-yie; conje, -3ie, counye, cownye, cwnyhe, 
coynyhe, coinsie, coignie. [15th c. Sc. czn3e, 
repr. OF. cuigne var. of coin, Corn.) 

+1. =Coln sé. 1 or 2: Corner or comer-stone. 

3375 Barsour Bruce xvii. 304 Richt till the Cunghe of 
the wall. 1387 St. Giles Charters (1859) p. x, Xti hewyn 
stonys, astlayr and coynyhe. 1645 Fesrwick Session Rec. in 
Edgar Old Ch. Life in Scot, 16 note, That no furmes be 
placed about the cuingies, P 

+ 2. A coining-house,a mint; =Cotn sd, 4. Obs. 

1489 Sc. Acts Jas. 1V§ eee) ae silver warke..quhilk 
is brocht to the cuingie. a 1g7a Kyox Hist, Ref, Wks. 1846 
1. 453 It was thocht expedient that a cun3e should be erected. 

3. Coin, moncy; =CoIN sé, 6. 

©3375 Sc. Lee. Saints, Facobus 734 Of baire conje.. 
pennyse thretty. 1482 in Pinkerton Scot. App. I. 503 Thar 
was blak cunye in the realm, strikkin and ordinyt King 
James the Thred, half-pennys, and threepenny pennys. .of 
coppir. 1513 Dot'ctas Atncis vin. Prol. 97 Sum trachour 
crynis the cun3ze, 1§13-75 Diurn, Occurrents (Bannatyne 
Chab) 120 Ane proclamatioun twching the new cuinyee. 

2 Asp, Ilammtton Catech, 98 Thai that — ae 

unlauchful mettall [sargin, Strykaris_of unlauchtul 
connyey]. 1600 Sc. Acts 16 Fas. I", c. 9 Great scairsitie 
of Cunyte. 1724 Ramsay Tea-d. Mise, (1733) 1. 105 When 
cunzie is scanty. pers 

4. Comb. + cunye-house, coining-honse, mint. 

3513-75 Diurn, Occurrents (Bannatyne Club)s53 Tuke.. the 
Quenis imis of the cunyehous. 3600 Se. Acts 16 Fas. V1, 
c. g Anent the hame-bringing of Bulyeon for furnishing of 
the Cunye-house, 1637- ow Hist, Airk (1842) p. xvii, 
I culd get no money out of the conze-house. a 1657 Batrovr 
Ann, Scot. (1824-5) 11. 2 Naper, Laird of Merchistone, 
generall of the cunzie housse. 

+Cunye, v. Sc. Obs, Forms: see the sb. [f. 
prec.) ¢rans. To coin, Hence Cunyed pi. a. 

cxgag Wynroun Crea, vii, v. 168 This Henry fyrst kyng of 
Ingland ..ordanyd .. Ilys mone to be cwnyhede rownd, 
1475 Sc. Acts Fas. 111, § 6§ (1597) All cuingied ey 
3549 Compl. Scat. xiii, 109 Gold and siluyr, cunzet & 
oncunget. 1588 A. Kine tr, Canisius’ Cateck. 8, 3. Gif thai 
bring in or cause i ae any false money, — 

Cunyng, obs. form of Cory, rabbit. , 

+Cu'nyour. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. coignour, 
guoingneur coiner of money.] =COINER 1. 

3455 Sc. Acts te 11,$ 59 (1597) That the cuingtoures.. 
nouther cuinz3ie Demy. .nor 3it sex-penny-groates. 1469 Sc. 
Acts Jas. 111, $ 40 (1597) Black money, stricken and 
prented be his Cuinzieoures. 1 20 Dunsar Desmonstr, to 
Aing 11 Cunjours, Carvouris, & Carpentaris. 

Cunze, Cunzie: see CunyE. 

Cuoshen, obs. form of CusHIon. 

Cup (kp), so. Forms: 4. 1-7 euppe, (4-5 
kuppe), 4-7 cupp, 6- cup, (6.Sc.culp(p). 8. 3-5 
eupe, 3-6 coupe, 4-5 cowpe, 6 Sc. coup, cowp. 
7. 3-5 coppe, 4-5 cope, (§ coop, 6 coope). 
[OE. cuppe wk. fem., snpposed to be ad. late L. 
cuppa, the source of It. coppa (close 0), Pr., Sp., Pg. 


copa, OF. cope, cupe, coupe, rarely coppe, mod.F. 
coupe drinking-vessel, cup. : 

L. cuppa is generally held to be a differentiated form of 
ciipa, tub, cask, vat, which survives in F, cuve, Pr., Sp., Pg. 
cuba tub, etc. But beside cupfe in ME., are found two 
forms coupe (cowpe) and coppe, with the variants cufe, cope, 
coope. Of these coupe (cowpe) directly represents OF, coupe} 


- CUP. 


expe. prob..represents the earlier OF. spelling of the same 
word, but inay he nterely a variant of cuffe. The status of 
coppe is not so clear: it may also represent OF, cope (some- 
times coffe), or it may be due to mixture of caffe and OE. 
copp: see Cor sb.15 in the form coppes it is impossible to 
distinguish between the pl. of ce and that of coffe. 
The rare forms OP coofe, prob. represent OF. cofe. 
Nearly all these by-forms of the word became obs. before 
1500; only cuffe survives in mod. ee ae cup.) 
I. A drinking-vessel, or something resembling it. 
1. A small open vessel for liquids, nsually of 
hemisphcrical or hemi-spheroidal shape, with or 
without a handle; a drinking-vessel. The common 
form of cup (é.g. a tea-cup or coffce-cup) has no 
stem; but the larger and more ornamental forms 
(e.g. a wine-cup or chalice) may have a stem and 
foot, as also a lid or cover; in such case cxf is 
sometimes applied spccifically to the concave part 
that receives the liquid, 
a, cuppe, cupp, cup. 
belongs perh. to £.) 
¢ 1000 ELrric Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 122/37 Canpus vel obba, 
cuppe. ¢ 1000 Sar. Leechd. I. 290 Nime fone ane cuppan, 
do an lytel wearmes wastres on innan. ¢ 1205 Lay. 14995 
Heo pa cuppe [afer ¢. bolle] bitahte pan kinge. cx2g0 Gen. 
4 £x, 2318 3urcon haued is cuppe stolen. @ 1300 Cursor Af. 
33402(Cott.) pai filda cupp[z. 7. cope, 2 AZSS. cuppe] pan son 
in hast. ¢ 1380 Wycrir Sed, Ws, LL, 157 Monkes haf grete 
kuppes. c1440 Promp. Parv. 109 Cuppe, ciphus, patera, 
cuppa, 1477 Fart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 7o, 1 haue 
pute: swyn in my cuppe. 1542 /uventortes (1815174 (Jam.) 
tem, twa culpis gilt... Item, twa culppis with thair coveris 
gilt. 1583 Stanvnurst Aeneis 11. (Arb.) 68 Massiue gould 
cups, 1597 Suaxs. 2 /fen. 71, v. iii. 56 Fill the Cuppe.. Ile 
pledge you a mile to the bottome. 1667 Mitton ?’. Z.v. 444 
Mean while at Table Eve. thir flowing cnps With pleasant 
liquors crown'd. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill. 2g0 Nor the coy 
maid. .Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 1842 ‘lenny. 
50n Vision of Sin ww. ix, Fill the cup, and fill the can. 1872 
E. Peacock Mabel Herox I, viii. 136 He half filled a leather 
cup he carried in his pocket. 
B. cupe, coupe, cowpe. 
¢327§ Lay. 24612 Mid gildene coupe [eardier t. bolle]. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 4858 (Cott.) A siluer cnpe [3 dater USS. 
coupe]. a1300 [bid 7728 (Cott.) A cupe [F. cuppe, G. 
& 'T. coupe) he tok and a sper. (Cf.OF. ois 104 pristrent 
la lance e Ia cupe kifud al chief Sail.) ¢ 1325 £. E. Alii. P. 
B. 1458 Couered dg | foul clene, as casteles arayed. 
1393 Lanci. P. Pi. C. 1v. 23 Coupes of clene gold and 
coppes of seluer. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 72 Cowpe, or pece, 
crater (cnppa, P.). ¢ 1450 Merlin 67 The kynge hadde a 
riche cowpe of goolde, 
+. coppe (cope, coop): cf. Cor sé,! 
cx2go S. Eng. Leg. 41/258 A coppe of seluer, a1300 
Cursor AT, 13402 (Gatt.) Pai fild a cope[C. cupp, F. une) 
sone in hast. 1340 Ayend. 30 And brekb potes and coppes. 
€ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl. 7. 214 With outen coppe [4 A755. 
cuppe] he drank al his penaunce. argso Moc. in Wr.- 
Wicker 626/9 Ciphus, coop. 1483 Cath. Angl.75 A Coppe, 
ciphus (=scyphus), condus. ¢1g00 Vue. Children’s Bh. 106 
in Babees Bh. (1868) 23 Wype thi mouthe when pou 
wyll drinke, Lest it foule thi copys brinke. 
. Spec. @. The CHALIcE in which the winc is 


administered at the Communion. (Sec also sense 8b.) 
[1382 Wycrir Afatt. xxvi. 27 And he takynge the cuppe 
dede thankyngis and jaue to hent.] ¢1449 Pecock Repr. i. 
x. 203 The eukarist .. is born in a coupe ordeyned therto, 
1547-8 Ordre of Communion x7 The first Cuppe or Chalice. 
1662 Bh. Com. Prayer, Communion, Here he is to take the 
cup into his hand. 1890 J, Hunter Devotional Services, 
Communion, Then shall the Minister say..when he de- 
livereth the cup: Drink this in remembrance of Christ. 
b, An omamental cup or other vessel offercd as 


a prize for a race or athletic contest. 

cx6go [Suirtey] Café. Underwit ur. iii. in Bullen O. P2. 
(1883) II. 368 Does the race hold at Newmarket for the 
Cup? 1777 Sueripan Sch. Scand. ut. iii, All the family 
race cups and corporation bowls! 1837 Dickens Pickzw. 
xxxix, Think neue vinning a cup, Sir, 1885 Pall Afall 
G._4 Apr. 4/2 The competition for the Challenge Cup. — 

3. Surg. a, A vessel used for cupping ; a cupping- 
glass. b, A vessel holding a definite quantity 
(usually four ounces), used to reccive the blood in 
blood-letting. 

1617 Mosan tr. Wirtzung's Physick 27 Yo remoue 
headach the cups are fixed on the legs. 1735 ArnuTHNOT 
(J.\, Hippocrates tells you, that in applying of cups, the 
scarification ought to be made with crooked instruments, 
1792 H. Munro 7h. & Pract. Mod. Surg. (1800) 15 As soon 
as the wound is made by these [lancets], a cup, exhausted of 
its wpe eS air, applied over the orifices, makes them 
bleed freely, 1889 Chambers’ Encyct. U1. 618 Of old the 
cups were either small horns. .or glasses of various shapes. 

. A natural organ or formation having the form 
of a drinking-cup; ¢.g. the rounded cavity or 
socket of certain bones, as the shoulder-blade and 
hip-bone; the cup-shaped hardened involucrum 
(cupule) of an acorn (acorz-cup) 3 the calyx of a 
flowcr, also the blossom itself when cup-shaped ; 
a cup-shaped organ in certain Fungi, or on the 


suckers of certain Molluscs, ete. 

1545 RaynoLp Byrth Mankynde 81 Take .. the cuppes of 
acornes, 1548-77 Vicary Anaé. vil. (1888) 48 The..shoulder- 
blade..in the vpper part it is round, in whose roundnes is 
aconcauitie, which is called y* boxe oe of theshoulder. 
1590 Suaks. Afids. N, i. ic 31 All their Elues..Creepe into 
Acorne cups and hide them there. 1615 Crooxe Body of 
Man 849 The Cup of the Hippe. 1707 Curios. in Hush. & 
Gard. 45 The Cup is that which infolds the Leaves and the 
Heart of a Flower, while it is He in Bud. 1743-6 Suen- 
ston £legies viii. 38 The cowslip’s golden cup no more I 
see. 1869 Treas. Jot, 870 Pestsa .. The hymenium lines 


(Se. culp, eulpp, 
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the cavity of a fleshy membranons or waxy cup. 1888 
Rotreston & Jackson Anim, Life 436 The suckers of the 
Decapoda are stalked,and the cup has a marginal horny ring. 
_5. A ronnded cavity, small hollow, or depression 
in the surface of the ground or of a rock. sfc. in 
Golf: see quot. 1887. 

1868 Hotmy Lee 4. Godfrey i. 7 The church..stood in a 
cup of the hillside. ca Jamuson Supp, Cup, a term in 
golfing applied to a small cavity or hole in the course, prob. 
made by the stroke of a previous player. 1887 Sik W. G. 
Simpson Art of Golf 133 Beware of a cup, however small. 
1889 Chambers’ Eucycl. (11. 618 Cup-markings on rocks. .of 
two varieties—circular cavities or ‘cps’ pure and simple, 
and cups surronnded by circles. 

8. a. techn. Applied to varions cup-shaped con- 
trivances; sec quots. 

€ 1850 Audin, Navi. (Weale) 113 Cup, A solid piece of 
cast iron let into the step of the capstan, and in which the 
iron spindle at the heel of the capstan works. 1874 Kxicust 
Dict. Mech., Cup. 4. One of a series of little domes attached 
to a boiler-plate and serving to extend the fire-surface. 
1884 FL J. Briten Watch § Clocknt. 99 ‘There are two 
Varieties of cups— saucer’ and ‘ balance-wheel ‘—the former, 
shaped like a sancer, is generally of gold, and is used in 
three-quarter plate watches, 

b. Painting. 

1768 W. Givin Ass. Prints 223 The heavier part of the 
fohage (the exf, as the landskip-painter calls it) is always 
near the middle : the out-side branches. .are light and airy. 

7. Astron. The constellation Crater. 

1951 Recorpr Cast, Anowd?. (1556) 269 The Cuppe standeth 
on the Hydres backe. 1579 Srexser Sdcph. Cal, Jnly 2 
The Sonne .. Making his way hetweene the Cuppe, and 
golden Diademe. 1868 Lockyer //eazens (ed. 3) 326. 

ITI. Transferred and figurative uscs. 

8. A cup with the liquor it contains; the drink 
taken in a cup; a cupfal. Lovine-cur (q.v.), a 
cup of wine, cte. passed from hand to hand round 
a company 

1382 Wren A/at?, x, 42 Who ever 3inueth drynke to oon 
of these leste a cnppe of cold water oonly. 188 A. Kix 
tr. Canisius" Catech. 171 b, Quhasaeuer sal giv ony of thais 
small ains ane coup of watier to drink onelie. 1601 Sans, 
Twel. N.1. iti. 85 O knight, thon lack’st a cnp of Canarie. 
1660 Perys Diary 28 Sept., I did send for a cup of tee (a 
China drink) of which I never had drank before. 1784 
Cowper Jask v.39 The cups That cheer but not inebriate, 
wait on each. [See Cueer v5 ¢.] 1839 THintwatt Greece 
VI. xlviii. 145 A cup of poison had heen prepared for him. 
1849 Mrs. Cartyie Lett. I. 44 Each ot thie gentlemen 
drank four cups of tea. 


b. spec. The wince taken at the Communion. 
(Cf. 2.) 


[1382 Wvete x Cor. xi. 26 How ofte euere 3e schulen 
ete this breed, and schulen drynke the cuppe) — 1597 
Hooker fecl. fol. v. Ixvii. § 5 The bread and cup are 
his body and blood for that they are so to 1s. 1681-6 
J. Scorr Chr. Life (1747) U1. 307 ‘Vo communicate with 
them ..in this one Baptism, and one eucharistical Bread 
and Cup. 1884 J. Canpiisu Sacraments 91 The wine is 
described merely as ‘the cup’, ‘the fruit of the vine’, 

e. drvansf. Drink ; that which one drinks. 

1719 Vounc Bustris v.i, Weeds are their food, their cup 
the muddy Nile. : : 

9. fig. Chiefly in the sense (derived from various 
passages of Scripture): Something to be partaken 
of, endured or enjoyed ; an experience, portion, lot 
(painful or pleasnrable, more commonly the 


former), Cf CHaLicE 1b. 

«1340 HaMpo.e Psalter x. 7 He calles paire pynes a cope, 
for ilk dampned man sall drynk of pe sorow of hell. /4r/. 
xv. 5 He is cope of all my delite & toy. 1526 Piigr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 134 b, To drynke the cuppe of sorowe. 
1534 ‘Tinpaty Jatt. xx, 22 Are ye able to drynke of the 
cuppe that I shall drynke of 2 160g Snaxs. Lear v. iii. 304 
All Toes [shall taste] The cup of their deseruings. 1611 
Bue 7's. xvic 5, xxiii. 5, etc. 1732 Pore Ess. Man u. 288 
In folly's cup still laughs the bubble, joy. 1833 Mrs. 
Browning Prom. Bound Poems 1850 I. 156, 1 quaff the full 
cup of a present doom. 1875 Farrar Stence 4 V. ii. 40 
reine to the brim the cup of his iniquity, 1879 FroupE 
Crsar xviii. 293 To drink the hitterest cup of humiliation. 

10. 4/. The drinking of intoxicating liqnor; 
potations, drunken revelry. Liz one’s cups: + (a) 
while drinking, during a drinking-bout (also 
tamidst, tantong, tat, over one’s cups); (6) in 
a state of iutoxication, ‘ in liquor’. 

3406 Hoccieve La Male Regie 165 For in the cuppe secl- 
den fownden is, pat any wight his neigheburgh commendith. 
1551 Rownson tr. JAore's Utop. (Arh.) 26 Amonge their 
cuppes they geue iudgement of the wittes of writers. 1611 
Biaie: Asd@ras iii, 22 And when they are in their cups, they 
forget their loue both to friends and hrethren. 1667 
Mitton 7”. £. x1, 718 Thence from Cups to civil Broiles, 
1712 ArsuTunot John Bull u.iv, She used to come home in 
her cups, and break the china. 1828 Bextuam Let, fo Sir 
F. Burdett Wks, 1843 X. 592, 1 hear you are got among the 
Tories, and that you said once you were one of them: you 
must have been in your cups. 1842 J. H. Newman Par. 
Serm, (ed. 2) V. ii, 22 They .. discuss points of doctrine .. 
even..over their cups. 186: Thackeray Four Georges i. 
(1876) 19 The jolly Prince. .loving his cups and his ease. 

1. A name for various beverages consisting of 
wine sweetened and flavoured with various in- 


gredients and usually iced ; as claret-czf, ete. 

1773 Goipss. Stoops to Cong. u, Here's a cup, Sir. J have 
prepared it with my own hands, and I believe you'll own 
the ingredients are tolerahle, 1818 R. Rusu Cré. of London 
{1833) 151 Sir Henry recommended me to a glass of what 
I supposed wine .. but he called it King's cup, 1833 Vez 
Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 193 footn., A foaming tankard of 
cup. .Vofe, Cup is a mixture of beer, wine, lemon, sugar, 


. 
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and spice. 188% Pad! Mall GC. 16 Feh. 5,1 Who .. could 
produce bottles of ‘old Johannisberg ' for a guest and make 
them into cup, 

ITI. 12. Proverbs and Phrases. (See also sense 
10.) Between (or betwixt) the enp and the up: 
while a thing is yet in hand and on the very 
point of being achieved. (Now usually Shere’s 
many a stip between, ete. + Such cup, such cover, 
also f such a cup, sucha cruse: implying similarity 
between two persons related in some way. + Cup 
and can: constant or familiar associates (the can 
being the large vessel from which the cup is filled. 
al cup too lows sec quots. 

1539 ‘Taverner L£vasm, Prov. (1552) 16 Mauye thynges 
fall betweene y* cuppe and the mouth. 1549 Latimer 5th 
Serm, bef. Edw, VT (Avb.) 143 Such a cup, siche a cruse. 
She would not depart from hir on. xg50 Bat a fod. 132 
As for your doctonrs, .they are lyke your selfe, as the adage 
goeth, suche cnppe suche cover, 1562 J. Hevwoon 2’ra0. 5 
Lpigr. (1867) 49 As enp and can could holde. a 1700 13. I. 
Dict, Cant. Crew. A Cup too low, when any of the Com. 
pany are mute or pensive. 1729 Swirt Lifedon Dr. Delany, 
Von and he are Cup and Cann, 1777 Sieripan /7%f Scard. 
1. ii, If the devil don’t step between the cup and the lip. 
wor Spirit Put, Fruls. (1802) V. 305 He must..be cup and 
can with sextons and grave-diggers, 1864 H. Aiysworttt 
John Law Prol. x. (1881) 34 Von‘re a cp too low, A gliss 
of claret will make you feel more cheurfnl. 1887 ‘IT. A. 
Trottorn What £ remember 1. xti. 256 A whole serics of 
slips between the cup and the lip ! 

13. attrib. and Comb, a. General combinations, 
as cupangury, maker, -markings ciup-headed, 
-tike, -marked, -shaped adjs. 

1879 Marnar St. Pas! (1883) 25¢ To presage his fate by 
a sort of *cup-augnry involved in examining the grounds of 
coffee, 1889 G. Finouay Lug. Katlway 46 The spikes [to 
fasten the chair to the sleeper] are *cup-headed. 1835-6 
Yoon Cycl. Anat. I. 114/2 The bodies of the vertebrae 
terminate in two *cup-like cavities. 1864 ‘TENNvSON Ey. 
vird. 9 A hazelwood..ina cuplike hollow of the down. 14.. 
Nominate in WreWitlcker 686/22 Hic cipharius, a *cop- 
maker. rigor Prrcivaut SP. Dict., Calero, a cup maker. 
1889 Chambers’ Rucycl. 11.618 * Cup-marking on rocks and 
‘cup-marked stones belong to a pecniiar class of archaic 
ee ee 1845 «i thenanm 22 Feb. 199 ‘Cup-shaped 

Les, 

b. esf. in reference to social drinking or drunken- 
ness (cf. sense 10): as cup-acguainiance, caper, 
conqueror, -fricendship, -god, -mate, -tossing. 

1596 By. W. Bartow Three Ser. i. 13 Til that same Cup- 
challenging profession came into onr land. df. iit, 119 
Wine. .swilled by challenging Cupmates. 1599 Soliman 4 
Persida vy. in Wazl. Dodsley V. 363 Where is tipsy Alex- 
ander, that great cup-conqueror? 1608 D. F. Ess. Pol. & 
Alor, 83 Cup-friendship, is of too brittle and glassie a sub- 
stance to continue long. 1749 Fietpine Jon Pies XVII ¥, 
Only his cup acquaintance.” 1842 S.C. Hatt fredand WU. 
270 She was perfect mistress of the art of cup-tossing. 

e. In sense 2 b, as cup-taker, -transaction; eap- 
day, a day on which a race is rnn for a cup; cup 
horse, a horse that runs for a cup; eup-tie, a 
‘tie’ (Ze. match or contest between the victors 
in previous contests) played for a cup. 

1862 London Society U1. 98 We travelled [to Ascot] on the 
Cup day. .‘ The latest prices‘ of the Cup horses. 1879 Brack 
White Wings xvii, The master of one of the Cup takers 
fa yacht). 

d. Special combs. Cup-and-cone, sec qnot. ; 
cup-and-saucer limpet, collectors’ name of the 
molluscous genus Calyf/raa; teup-band, ‘a 
brace of metal on which mascrs and handled cup; 
were hung’ (Riley Zéber Aléus) ; eup-coral (sec 
Conan sé. 1b); cup-custard, flnid custard served 
in glass cups ; cup-defeet, the fault in timber of 
being CUr-SHAKEN; cup-flower, a name for 
Soyphanthus elegans,a S. American plant with yel- 
low cup-shaped flowers; cup-gall, a cup-shaped 
gall or excrescence fonnd on oak-leaves ; + cup- 
glass = CUPPING-GLASS (in Bullokar, 1616); cup- 
guard, a cup-shaped sword-guard; cup-hilted 
a, having a cnp-guard on the hilt: + eup-leech, 
one addicted to his cups; cup-lichen.= Cup-moss 
a. (in Prior, 1879); cup-man, a man addicted to 
cups, a reveller; cup-mushroom, ‘a name for 
various species of /es/za’ (Britten and Holland) ; 
cup-plant, Si/phium perfoliatum of N. America ; 
eup-plate, see quot. 1891; +cup-rite, a libation ; 
cup-roso, dial. var. of Cor-rose; cup-seed, a N. 
American plant, Cafvcocarpum Lyoni (in Miller, 
1884), having seeds hollowed out on one side like 
a cup; eup-sponge, a kind of sponge shaped like 
a cup; eup-sprung a., having the htp-joint dislo- 
cated ; fcup-stool; cup-valve, see quot. ; + cup- 
waiter, one who scrves liquor at a meal or feast. 
Sec CUP-AND-BALL, CUP-BEARER, -MOSS, -SHOT. 

1881 Raymonp Afining Gloss., *Cup-and-cone. A machine 
for charging a shaft-furnace, consisting of an iron hopper 
with a large central opening, which is closed hy a cone 
or bell, pulled up into it from below. 13.. in Liber Albus 
609 *Cuppebonde. 1483 Cath. Angi. 75 A Cophande, 
crulslta, 1875 Lasterr Timber Trees 32 qT he *cup-defect 
occurs in perfectly sound and healthy-looking trees. 275, 
CramBers Cyc. Sust *Cup-galls..a kind of galls foun 
on the leaves of the oak, and some other trees. [1845 Linptey 
Veg. Ningd, 32 ‘Vhe cup Sree galls, so common in Oak 
leaves.] 1593 R. Harvey PAslad.52 Cheryn = @ pee 
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a*cupleache. 1834 Lytron Powpeit u, iii, Oh, a friend of 
mine! a brother *cupman, a quiet dog .. said Burbo. 

J. Watus Nat, Hist. Northumsé, 1. viii. 305 Small, sessile, 
white, proliferous *Cup-Musbrome. 1674 Lond. Gaz. No. 
863/4 Stoln ..Ten Pottage Plates, Three *Cup Plates, Two 
Saweers. 1892 Scribn. Mag. Sept. 353/1 Seven saucers, and 
ten ‘cup-plates’. By cup-plates I mean the little flat saucers 
in which our grandmothers placed their tea-cups when they 
poured their tea into the deeper saucers to cool. 1583 
Stanyaurst ucis iv. (Arb.) 102 Tuppiter almighty, 
whom men Maurusian.. with “cuprit’s magnifye dulye. 
1941 Compl. Fam. Piece wm. 483 For a Lameness in 
a Cow or Bullock, or when they are Shoulder-pitched, or 
*Cup-sprung. 1567 Wills & nv. N.C. (Surtees) 272 One 
flanders chist, one litle *cupstole, one chare. 2850 WEALF 
Dict. Terms, *Cup-vatve, fora steam-engine. 1874 Kyicnt 
Dict. Mech., Cup-valve. (Steai-engine.) a. A cup-shaped 
or conical valve, which is prides by a ste to and from its 
flaring seat. 4. A form of balance-valve which opens simul- 
taneously ontop and sides. c. A valve formed by aninverted 
cup over the cnd of a pipe or opening. 1622 Sreep Hist. 
Gt, Brit. x, xiii. (R.), The maior to attend in his own person 
as chicfe *cup-waiter..to serve the king in a cup of gold. 

Cup (kyp), v.  ([f. Cur sé.) 

1, Surg. (¢rans.) To apply a cupping-glass to; to 
hiced by means of a enppine eis Also aésol. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 32 As amannys flesh is wont 
to blede whenne hit is cuppid. 1607 Torse.. Four. Beasts 
(1673) 335 Set a cupping-glasse thereon, and cup it. 1695 
Coscatve Love for L.1. il, A beau ina bagnio, cupping for 
a complexion. 19757 Frankun Let. Wks. 1887 II. 522 They 
cupped me on the back of the head. 18a9 Scott Frwd. (1890) 
ll. ie Dr. Ross ordered me to be cupped. é 
+2. ‘To supply with cups, #e. with liquor; to 
make drunk, intoxicate. Obs. rare. 

1606 Suaks. At, & CL 1. vii. 124 Cup vs dill the world go 
round. 1630 J. ‘Taytor (Water P.) IAs. (N.), Well enter- 
tain‘d J was, and halfe well cup‘d. ‘ 

b. fair. To indulge in ‘cups’; to drink deep. 
© 1625 T. Apams Hrks. (1861) 1. 484 The former is not 
more thirsty after his cupping than the ater is hungry after 
his devouring. 1649-2868 [see Currixc 2). : 

3. érans, To receive, place, or take asin a cup. 

2838 J. Srevtuers Poetic Tales 138 The dew-drop cupped 
in the cowslip. 1879 J. 1. Lone cneid vin. 85 Ile rever- 
ently in his hollow hands Cups water from the stream. 

4. a. intr. To form a cup; to be or become cup- 
shaped. 

1830 WitnhertnG rit. Plants (ed. 7) 11. 368 Mr. Wood- 
ward suggests..that the umbels not cupping is owing to 
their small size. 1851 Beck's Florist, New Dahilias. .petals 
smooth, and gently cupping to the centre. ‘ 

b. Golf. ‘To mark or break (the ground) with 
the club when striking the ball ; also, to strike (the 
ground) with the club when driving a ball’ Jam. 
Supp.). Ch Cup sd. 5. 

Cupalo, obs. form of Cupona. 

Cup and ball, cup-and-ball. 

1. A toy consisting of a cup at the end of a stem 
to which a ball is attached by a string, the object 
being to toss the ball and catch it in the cup or on 
the spike end of the stem. Also the game played 
with this. = BILBOQUET 2. 

1760 Gotpsa. Cit. 1, Ixxxix, Indolence..tosses the cup- 
and-ball with infantine folly. 1799 Soutury Asustory Poems 
Sonn. i, She held a Cup and Ball of ivory white. 1836 T. 
Hook G. Gurney 111, 131 Where sat Mrs. Nubley, alone, 
on a sofa, playing at cup-and-hall. 

2. atirrh. Of a joint or bones: = Ball and socket ; 
see Banu 54,1 19. 

1854 R. Owun in Circ. Sc. (¢ 1865) 11. 57/2 The cup-and- 
ball vertebra: in batrachian larvic. 

Cup-bearer (ko'pbce:raz). One who carries a 
cup; an officer of a king’s or nobleman’s household 
who served his master with wine. 

1483 Cath. oH Je 75 A Copberer, ciphigernlus, 1 10 
Act: Hen, Vit, c 14 Esquyers for the Kynges body hys 
Cuppe berers Carvours and Sewers. 1611 Biste Nek. i. 11. 
1875 Jowett /ato (ed. 2) IIT. 263 The cup-bearer carries 
round wine which he draws..and pours into the cups. 

Cupboard (ke beid), sé. Forms: 4-6 cup-, 
cop-, (5 cuppe-, 5-6 cope-, 6 coup-), -bord(e, 
-bourd(e, -burd(e; 6-7 cupboord, -boarde, 7- 
-board. Also 5 oowborde, 6 couborde, cow- 
bard, cobord, -erde, cobbourd, -arde, cup- 
pord(e, cubboorde, 6-7 cubbord(o, -ard(o, 7 
-erd, -ert, 7~8 -oard, 7 cupbard, -bert. [A 
combination of Cur or Cor (or both) and Boarp. 
In ME. cof- is frequent in northern sources, cupfe- 
and coup- rare, cup- most frequent, even at a time 
when the independent word was regularly spelt 
cuppe. By the 16th c. the second element was 
phonetically obscured, and the # of ¢#- sunk in 
the following 4, as in the existing pronunciation, 
which is indicated by a multitude of more or less 
phonetieal spellings of the cubberd, cublert type, 
often crossed by etymological reminiscences. Since 
the 18th c. the analytical spelling has prevailed.) 

+1. A ‘board’ or table to place cnps and other 
vessels, etc, on; a piece of furniture for the display 
of plate; a sideboard, buffet. (See also Court- 
CUPBOARD.) Obs. 

cizas E. EF. Aluit, P. B. 1440 Couered may. a cup-borde 
with clopes ful quite. ¢1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat, 
Wyelif x e Loke Cristis copborde. 21400 Morte Arth, 
206 The kyngez cope-borde was closed in silver. ¢ 1440 


Promp. Parv, 109 Cupburde, abacus. 1483 Cath. Angl. 73 
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A Copburde, adacus. 1503 Will in Ripon Ch. Acts 296 
Unum copeburd sculptum. 15 Patsor. 211/2 Cu borde 
of Lame or to sette plate upon, éuffet. 1555 Even Decades 
68 The cobbarde bysyde owr dyninge table. 199: Harina- 
Ton Orl. Fur. xxv. xlix. (1634) 201 One onely lampe upon 
the cubbard burning. 1592 Greene Def. Conny Catch. ut. 
10 Her mistress .. set all her plate on the cubboorde for 
shewe. 1663 Gersiea Counsel? 30 A Candlestick on a 
Cubbert. 1708 Mottrevx Aadelais w. Ixiv, The Officers... 
got ready the Tables and Cupboards, laid the Cloth. 

tb. transf. A set of vessels displayed upon a 
sideboard ; a service of plate. Ods. 

1522 SkeLton Why not fo Court 898 Your cupbord that 
was, Is tourned to s Sapegie From sylvere to brasse. 1552 
élets Priny Connell Eng. (1892) N. 4 II]. 288 An other like 
couborde of the value of m!'4; an other cubborde of viijt 4. 
ee Nortn Plutarch (1676) 219 All the whole cubboord 
of Plate of Gold and Silver. c 1645 Howein Left. (1650) 
II. 40 She desires you to send ber a compleat cupboard of 
the best christall glasses. 1698 Sir T. Morcan Progr. in 
Select. Harl, Alisc. (1793) 391 His majesty of France had 
never the kindness to send pats his cupboard of plate. 

2. A closet or a cabinet (often placed in a corner 
of a room or a recess in the wall) with shelves, for 
keeping cups, dishes, ete., provisions ready for use, 
or anything which it is desired to keep safely, as 
books or valuables. 

1530 Parser. 211/2 Cupborde to putte meate in, dressover. 
1579 Tomson Calvin's Ser, Tim. 104/2 \f he haue 2 cofer, 
or cupbord, there will he keep it [money] fast locked. 1627 
Carr. Ssutn Seaman's Gram. ii. 12 Lockers to put any 
thing in, as in little Cupberts. 1662 Greexnaucu in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, 1. 309 TY. 13 At the east end of the Synagogue 
standeth a closet, like a very high cupboard, which they call 
the Ark, 1736.Szi/t’s Lett. (1766) 13. 243 Ifa friend pares 
to come late, [he] will take care to lock up a scrap for him 
in the cupboard. 1851 Al/ust. Lond. Netus 8 Feb. 98 ‘The 
cupboard was breadless. 1874 Mickteruwaite Afod. Par, 
Churches 161 A cupboard with shelves for music-books. 

b. Skelelon in the cupboard: see SKELETON. 

3. ¢ransf. Food, provisions; ¢sf. in phr. /o ery 
cupboard, to crave for food, feel hungry. ? Oés. 

61665 Roxb, Ball. V\. 529 And all for the love of the cub- 
bard. 1681 W. Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 412 My 
belly cries cupboard. x 4 Tucker Lf. pees I, 60 
Should his head ache, or his stomach cry cupboard. 1855 
Kixestry esti. Hot (1889) 25/2 So now away home, my 
inside cries cupboard. ge fi 

4, attrib, and Comb. a. Pertaining or relating to 
a cupboard, as (in sense 1) + cupboard banker (see 
BANKER}, tespboard cloth; (in sense 2), cup- 
board door ; cupboard love, love insincerely pro- 
fessed or displaycd for the sake of what one can 
get by it (cf. sense 3, quot. 1665); so cupboard 
lover, faith; + cupboard-man, one of an order of 
disputants in the Inns of Court: so called from their 
using the cupboard in the hall as a tribune (Douth- 
waite Gray's /un (1886) 81). b. Of the form or 
nature of a cupboard, as cupboard library, 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 25 With ealys trestelys, “cuppe- 
burd bankers. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw, }V (2830) 124, lij 
rede “cupborde clothes of rede worsted. 1640 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 303 For mendinge tbe *cubert doore in the vesterre. 
1862 Ruskin M/nnera f, (1880) 64 That the cupboard door 
may bave a firm lock to it. 1882 Epxa Lyat. Donovan x, 
No “cupboard faith for him, 1845 R. W, Hamitton fof. 
Educ. v.(ed.2 102 In his little "cupboard library. 17§7 Poor 
Robin (N.), A *cupboard love is seldom true. 1874 DasknT 
Tales from Fjeld 184 Yo have such a *cupboard lover. ¢ 2635, 
Wuurtetocke Lf. Kam. (Camden) 62 In August 1618 being 
on of tbe *cubberdmen of the Middle Temple, I went up to 
argue at the reading. 1660 I’ind. of Keading of £. 
Bagshaw held in Middle Teurple 16 My Obligations .. to 
my Cubbardmen, to the Gentlemen of the Bar and under. 

Cupboard (kobaid), v. rave. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To place, shut up, or keep in or as in a 
cupboard. ° 

1565 Darius (1860) 53 He.. With the woman nlso coberdith 
his lyfe He regardeth neither father nor motber, and al for 
his wife. see Suaxs. Com 1. L 103 The Belly..idle and 
vnactiue, Still cubbording the Viand. a1658 CLEVELAND 
Hue & Cry ii, When Kings nre cup-boarded like Cheese, 
Sights to be seen for pence n piece. : 

Cu-pboardy, a. xonce-wd. Cupboard-like. 

1877 Miss Brapnon Weavers § Weft 111. 163 Mer funny 
little cupboardy room. 

Cupe, obs. form of Coop sé.1, basket. 

Cupel (ki pél), 54. Also 7-8 coppol, cuppel, 
(7 oopel(1, coppell, -ill, -le). [a. F. coupelle 
(sth c.), med.L. cipella, dim. of cifa cask, to 
which the current form is adjusted.) ; 

1. A small flat circular porous vessel, with a 
shallow depression in the middle, made of pounded 
bone-ash pressed into shape by a mottld, and used 
in assaying gold or silver with lead. Also the 
similarly-shaped ‘test’ or movable hearth of the 
reverberatory furnace in which silver is separated 


from lead by cupellation. . 
1605 TimmE QOuersit. 1. xvi 82 voy goldsmith and mint- 
man... know how to dispearse .. such mettals into smoake 
with their cupels. 1621 Cotcr, Comfelle, a Coppell; the 
little Ashen sg or vessell. 1626 Bacon Syfva $799 As 
wee see in the Stuffe, whereof Coppells are made.. Upon 
which Fire worketh not. 1678 #A:d, Trons. XII. 955, It 
was..first Refined with Lead upon a Copel, for separation 
of any Copper that might be in it. 1759 B. Martin Vat. 
Hist. Eng. 11. 232 A large Coppel, where the Lead is now 
made. 1792 Laxe in PAil. Trans. LAXXI. 224 The con- 
tents of each paper were placed in separate cupels, under 
a muffle. 1862 Lond, Nev. 23 Aug. 175 The argentiferous 


CUPIDITY. 


lead. .is then submitted to the process of cupellation. This 
operation is performed in a reverberatory furnace, on the 
hearth of which is placed the cupel, which is of an oval form 
about 4 feet long and 24 feet broad. 

b. fig. (Cf. Test.) 

1673 O. Wacker Educ. (1677) 52 Suffering is the great 
trial and cupel of gallant spirits. 1847 Disragii Tancred 
11. i, Money is to be the cupel of their worth. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as cupel-furnace, -mould; 
+ cupel-ashes, + cupel-dust, ashes and dust used 
in purifying metals. 

1626 Bacon (J.), It may be also tried by incorporating 
powder of steel, or copple-dust. 1683 Petrus Fleta Min, 
1, (1686) 9 There must first be a smooth fire-place, and upon 
that Copell-Ashes are to be laid the breadth or thickness of 
afinger. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1.28 It is employed as 
a cuppel-furnace by means of a_small semicircular aperture. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 822 The cupels are formed in a 
cupel-mould made of cast steel. 

Cupel (ki#pel), » For forms see the sb. [f. 
prec. sb.; ef. F. coupell-er, f. coupelle: see prec.) 
trans. To assay or refine in a cupel ; to snbjeet to 
cupellation. 

1644 [see CureLLING]. 1666 Borie Orig. Fornies & Qual., 
Good Gold having for a certain tryal been Ss sat with 
a great deal of d. 1954 Phit. Trans, XLVIII. 68 
A mixture of platina and lead was cupelled. 1863 F. if 
Rickarp Mining Journ. Across Andes 267 The pigs of 
pee Gnu: lead are next cupelled twice, and afterwards 
refined in a small bone ash test. 

Hence Cu‘pelled Afi. a, 

1754 Lewis in PArl. Trans. XLVIII. 685 Upon examining 
the cupelled matters hydrostatically. 

Cupellate (ki#-péle't), v. rare. 
-ATE 3.) == prec. 

18.. Dr. Tomson in Nat, Encycl. 1. 397 Amalgam of 
gold. .cupellated, 

Cupellation (kiapélz'fon). Also 8 copp-, 
cupp-. [f. CurELz. +-aTIon, after F. coupellation.) 
The process of assaying or refining the precious 
metals in a cupel; the separation of silver from 
argentiferous lead, on a large scale, on a cupel. 

a 1691 [see Curetinc b}. 1750 PArd. Trans. XLVI. 586 
That Gold and Silver may be purified from all heterog enegons 
Substances by Coppellation. 1880 Sa/. Nev. 20 Mar. 385 
Mr. Crookes suggests that thallium might be used instead 
of lead for the cupellation of silver. 

Cupelling (kid pélin), vdd. sd. 
-1nG 1.) =CUPELLATION, 

1644 Diasy Nat, Bordies x. (1657) 102 In the nine of 
a fixed metal. a@ 1691 Bovte Was. III. 453 (R.) The quick 
melting down of ores, and cupelling of them. 

b. attrib, and Comd., as cupelling-fire, ar ncel 

as Bovis Wks, II. 713 (R.) We kept it there in a 
cupelling-fire about three hours (having occasion to continue 
the cupellation so Iong for other tiials). 18a Isison Se. & 
Art lL. 113 The mixed metal is put into a dish called a 
cupel..and placed in a cupelling furnace. 

Gupelo, obs. form of Cupota. 

Cupful (ko'pful). Pl. cupfuls. 
-FuL.) As much as fills a cup. 

2a1g00 Morte Arth. 337 Scho.. Kaughte up a gc 
fulle. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chein. 1, 302 The dose employed is 
about an ounce in two cupfuls of broth, 1834 Mrs, CARLYLE 
Lett. 1. 6 A cupful of porridge, a few spoonfuls of tea. 

Cuphie, var. of Curic. 

Cupid (kizpid). In 4-6 Cupido, -yde; also 
Cupido, -ydo. [ad. L. Cupido, personification of 
cupido desire, love (see 2 below), f. cupére to desire. 
Cf. OF. Cupido (mod.F. Cupidon). F. has had 
cupide adj. <1. cupidus from 15th c.) 

J. In Roman Mythology, the god of love, son of 
Mercury and Venus, identified with the Greek Eros. 
Also in pZ. (after L. Cupidines, Gr. “Eporres). 
Hence, a representation ot the god; a beautful 
young boy. 

To look for Cupids in the eyes: cf. Basy 3. 

e138: Cuaucer Parl. Foules 652, 1 wol nogbt serve 
Venus ne Cupyde [rime betyde]. ¢ 1384 — //. Fame 1. 137 
Hir dowves and dan Cupido, Hir blinde sone. 1548 Haut 
Chron. 194 b, Heated with the darte of Cupido.  r1g92 
RD, Hopnetgoonahih 97 The yiolent force of Cupids 
artillerie, 1612 Snaxs. Cy. 1. iv. 89 ller Andirons.. 
were two winking Cupids Of Siluer, 1612 Drayton Poly- 
old, 11. (1753) 862 (N.) The Naiads.. braid his verdant locks, 
While in their crystal eyes he doth for Cupids look. 1720 
Pore Windsor For. 297 In the same sbades the Cupids 
tun'd his lyre. 172 Chawition No. 103 Venus stood by 
him .. with numberless cupids on all sides of her. 1848 
Dickens Domébey v, Is he not a Cupid, Sir? 

+2. Love, desire. [L. cupido.] Obs. rare—*. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husé.\. 624 Vhe cok confesseth emynent 
cupide When he his gemmy tail begynneth splay. 

3. Comb. + Cupid-struck, smitten with love. 

1653 W. Harvey Anatom. Exerc. 17, 

Cupidinons (kivpi-dinas\, a. rare. [ad. L. 
type *cupidinds-us, 1. cupido, cupidin-ts desire: 
see-ovs.] a. Full of desire or eupidity ; b. (xonce- 
tse) Lustfnl, amorous. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Cupidinous, Cupidous, covetous, 
desirous, greedy. 1859 G. Merepitu &. Fevered xxxv, 
Your extremely cupidinous behaviour. a 

Cupidity (kispiditi). (a. F. cupiditd, ad. L. 
cupiditdt-em passionate desire, f. cupidus eagerly 
desirons.] . - ' 

1, gen, Ardent desire, inordinate longing or lust; 


eovetousness, Const. tof for. arch. 


[f. as prec. + 


[f. CUPEL v. + 


[f. Cur 5b. + 


CUPIDON., 


3547 Boonve Brev. Health 110 Cupiditie of worldly sub- 
stance or goodes. 1548 Hatt Chron. Hen. VII an. 11 (R.) 
That tyraunt blynded .. with the cupiditie of rulynge and 
souereigntie, 1566 Painter Pal, Pleas. 1.57 Men whiche 
be giuen to cupiditie of gouernement, honor, and glorie. 
1648 Mountacus Devout Ess. xiii. § 6 (R.) ‘The serpent.. 
thus sharpens the curiosity while he suggesteth the cupidity. 
1755 JouNson, Cufpidity, concupiscence; unlawful or mn 
reasonable longing. 1809-10 CoLeripce Friend (ed. 3) III. 
96 The cupidity for dissipation and sensual pleasure in 
all ranks, | r , : 

b. (with 24) An inordinate dcsire or appetite. 
arch, 

1542 Una. Erase. Apophih. 1. a be These cupiditees by 
philosophie to ouercome, in a more honest and ioyly tbyng. 
1598 Barckey Felic. Afan (1631) 506 Immoderate desires 
and cupidities. 1623 Woprorene Marrow Fr. Tongue 216 
(T.) All sorts of cupidities do hinder us to know the word of 
God. 1754 Ricnarpson Grandison (1812) VI. 179 (D.) She 
calls her idle flame love—a cupidity which only was a sonic- 
thing she knew not what to make of. 1889 G. Busn Doc- 
trines § Disclosures of Swedenborg 52 This spirit has 
appeytss, cupidities, desires, affections. , 

. spec. Inordinate desire to appropriate wealth 
or possessions; greed of gain. 

1436 Pol. Poems peal) If, 184 Allas, cupidité! ‘That 
they that have here lyves put in drede Schal be sone oute of 
wynnynge, al for mede. , #1797 Burke (Webster 1828), No 
Property is secure when it becomes large enough to tempt 
the cupidity of indigent power. 1828 Jas, Mitt Brit. Jadta 
IT, v. t. 326 The country of the Rohillas was an object of 
cupidity to both. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 23 Their 
riches only excited the cupidity of a hardier race. 

iCurpidon. [F. = Curm.J A ‘bean’ or 
‘ Adonis’. 

1824 Byron Yuan xv. xii, A Cupidon broke loose. 

Cupidone (ki#pidamn). [= prec.]  Florist’s 
name of a herbaccous border-plant, Catananche 
cerulea. 

1866in 7reas. Bot, 1889 Rowinson Lug. Flower garden 312. 

Cu'pidons, @. rare—°. [f. Ly ceeprd-us desirous 
+ ao Full of cupidity. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. [see Cupipinous]. 

Cupilo, -low, obs. or dial. forms of Cupo.a. 

Cu'piscence (sonce-zwid.), short for Coxevrt- 
SCENCE, So Cu'piscent a. 

1692 D’Urrey Pills (1719) V. 2 Thou .. could have 
quench’d thy Cupiscence. 

Cuple, obs. and dial. form of Cour.y. 

Cupless (keplés), a. rare. [f. Cur sd. + -LESs,] 
Without a cup. 

1806 J. Granane Birds Scot. 34 Vive cupless acorns. 

Cuplet (keplét). xonce-zwd. A little cup. 

1886 Burton drad Nts. L 45 A golden cuplet hung 
round her neck. 

tCupmeal, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Cup sb. + 
“MEAL :—OL. melon: cf. piecemeal.) Cup by cup; 
a cupful at a time. 

1362 Lanai. ?. PZ. A.v. 139 Whon hit com in cuppemel 
[v, v cop-mele, cuppemale, B. cupmel, B. & C. coppe-mel]. 

Cu‘p-moss. a. A lichen, Seyphophorus pyxt- 
datus or Cladonia pyxidata, having cup-shaped 
processes arising from the thallus. b. Locally 
applied to the CupBEar, Lecanora tartarea, from 
its op Me fructification, 

1397 ERARDE fferbal mn. clvii, 1371 AZuscus Pyxidatos, 
which I have englished Cup Mosse, or Chalice Mosse. 
1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 227 Cup-Moss..with some other 
Mosses have been mig! tily in vogue amongst the good 
Wives for their children’s Coughs. 1794 Donatpson Agric. 
Surv. Banf/shire 60 (Jam.) A species of moss named csd 
bear or cup moss. a 1835 Mrs. Hemans Susmrer’s Call 
Poems (1875) 544 Where the fairy cup-moss lies. 

Cupola (kizpdlé), 55. Forms: 6- cupola; 
also 7 coupolo, -ola, -ulo, cupula, -elo, -ilow, 
cuppola, -olo, -alo, 7-8 (9 dial.) cupolo, -alo, 
-ulo, -ilo. [a. It. cupola (also cuppola, cuppula in 
Florio), whence also F. coupole ; ad. L. citfula little 
cask, small vault, dim. of cifa cask, tun: cf. also 
It. ceo hollow, concave.] 

1. Arch, A rounded vault or dome forming the 
roof of any building or part of a building, or sup- 
ported upon columns over a tomb, etc.; esf. applied 
to the pointed or bulbous domes of Saracenic 
architecture. Often sfec.: A diminutive dome 
rising above a roof; a dome-like lantern or sky- 
light ; in practical Architecture, the ceiling of a 
dome. ‘ 

1549 THomas fist. Italie 137 b, Quer the queere is an 
whole vaulte called Cupola, facioned like the halfe of an 
egge. 31615 G. Sanpys Trav. 161 Out of the Temple there 
arise two ample coupulos. /éid. 166 This Round is couered 
with a Cupolo. 166a Gerpier Princ. 13 A Noble Paire of 
Staires should have a Cupelo, and no Windowes on the 
sides, 1670-98 Lassets Voy. Italy 1. 188 On the top of it 
[the Domo of Florence] stands mounted a fair Cupola (or 
Tholus) made by Brunelleschi. 1682 Wueter Sours, 
Greece %. 75 The Mosques .. have their high Cupuloes 
covered with Lead. 1716 Protestant Mercury 7 Aug. 6 The 
Dome or Cupilo of the Cathedral of St. Paul's. 1716-18 
Lapy M. W. Montacur Leé?. I. xxxviii, 153 The roof 
of the cloisters divided into several cupolas or domes, 
1730-6 Baitev (folio), Cufolo [in 173 vol. I] Cupulo}. 
1793 Sseaton Edystoue L. § 66 In the very top of 
the lantern, that is, in the cupola, 1821 Byron Yuan av, 
civ, A little cupola, more neat than solemn, Protects 
his dust. 1867 Fareman Norms. Cong. (1876) 1. vi 478 
Beneath the spreading cupolas of a Byzantine basilica. 
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1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 300/1 The word domte is 
applied to the external part of the spherical .. roof, and 
cupola to the internal part. 

b. The revolving dome of an observatory. 

1831 Brewster Nezw~or (1855) I. xiii. 369 The practical 
astronomer has but to look through the cleft in his revolving 
cupola. 

e. transf, 

1652 Bentowss Theoph, xm. v. 220 Escuriall Tonr’s that 
seem Heav'ns Cupulas. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 98 ? 5 
{ Nature] seems to have designed the Head as the Cupola to 
the most glorious of her Works. 1865 Lunnock fh. 
Times xii. (1869) 398 ‘he immense cupola of ice which is 
known to exist round the South Pole. 

2. Afech. (In full ceepola-furnace.) A furnace for 
melting metals for casting ;_so called from a cupola 
or dome leading to the chimney, which is now 
frequently abscnt. Also, a furnace for heating 
shot to be fired at inflammable objects. 

Now called at Sheffield, etc. cupelow, cu pila: cf. mod.F. 
enbilot, app. from English workmen. 

1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5425/9 The Lease for the Cupilo, or 
Copper- Works, at Lower Reikroske: 1845 Stocgve.er 
HMandbk. Brit, India (1854) 175 ‘Vhe casting or smelting- 
house, furnished with cupola blast-furnaces for the smelting 
of iron, 1861 J Yes a ube Cupolas for melting the iron 
for filling Martin's liquid shells..'The cupola consists of a 
cylindrical shell of wrought-iron, lined with fire-brick, 
having a blast fan attached. 1885 Lazo Ties’ Rep. L11. 7238/1 
dibanited erected a number of cupola and other furnaces. 

3. An armour-plated revolving dome to protect 
mounted gums onan iron-clad ship; a turret. Hence 
cupola-ship, cupola vessel. 

1862 Aun. Reg. roo Ie had cansed experiments to be 
made with Captain Coles’s cupola. Jé/d. 106 A cupola 
vessel to carry great guns. 1873 Art. O. Kev. Jan, We 
refer to the construction and trial [in 1861] of the first 
‘cupola’, or ‘shield’, intended to protect guns mounted, with 
the shield, on a revolving turn-table. 

4, In Anat., Zool, evc. A dome-like organ or 
process ; esp. the arched dome-shaped summit of 
the cochlea of the ear. 

1829 Benn Anat. and Physiol. Human Body (ed. 7) U1. 
174 When we cut away the cupola or apex of the cochlea. 
1865 Goss Laud § Sea (1874) 156 Lolycystina, A prevail 
ing type of form is a sort of dome or cupola, with an apical 
prolongation of spine. 

5. attrib, and Comb., as cupola-painter, etc; 
eupola-capped, -roofed adjs.; ‘cupola-twise adv. 3 
cupola-furnace (see 2) ; cupola-ship (see 3). 

1754 Strver Stow’s Surv. Ui. wv. vii, 112/2 Having 
a fine Porch ascended by steps and covered at the ‘Top 
Cupulowise. 1710 Tatler No. 153 2.1 The famous Cupola. 
Painter of those Times. 1816 Keatince 7'rav. (1817) [. 
205 A white building, with a cupola roof. 1862 H. Mar- 
Rvat Year tn Sweden 1. 282 Two lofty cupola-capped 
towers. E 

Cupola (kiz-pdla),v. [f£ prec. sb.] ¢rans. To 
furnish or construct with a cupola. Hence Cu-po- 
laed, cu'pola’d fA/. a. 

1615 Coupled [see CourLep P at end]. 15 Evrtyn 
Diary 22 Oct., Another rich ebony Cabinet cupola’d with a 
tortoise-shell. @ 1657 Lovetack Poems (1864) 209 Now 
hast tbou..made Thyself a fame that’s cupula’d. 1673 Rav 
Journ, Low C. (1738) 1.246 Round rooms or halls cupulo'd. 
1837 Disrazi Venetia v. i, The hallowed form of some 
cupolaed convent. 188: Tatmace in N.Y. Witness 13 Apr., 
The old structure will be... raised, and cupolaed, and en. 
pee 1886 SHortnovse Sir Perctval iii, The low cupolaed 
arch. 

Cupolar (kiépdla:), @. rare. [f. Curona sd. 
+-aR!.] Of the nature of a cupola, cupola-like. 

1869 A. W. Warp tr. Curtius’ Hest. Greece UW. im. iii. 558 
A new kind of cupolar covering for the opening made in the 
middle of the oe 

+ Cu'polated, a. Obs. rare—}, 
+-ATE+-ED.] Built with a cupola. 

1645 Evetvn Jfeve. (1857) I. 161 They shewed us Virgil's 
sepulchre..in form of a small rotunda or cupolated column. 

Cupped (kupt), a [f Cur sd, and v, + -ED.] 
Formed or hollowed out like a cup, cup-shaped. 

5 Wirtnerine Brit. Plants U1. 291 [Daucus waritimus] 
Umbels white, convex, not cupped when in seed, 1817 
Keats Sleep § Poetry 255 Nibble the little cupped flowers. 
1835-6 Topo Cycl, Auat. I. 419/2 The bufted layer {in 
blood] sometimes assumes a cupped form. 188: Broap- 
House Afus. Acoustics 233 Instruments with cupped mouth- 
pieces, 1882 The Garden oe 289/1 A full sized flower 
..-with petals beautifully cupped. 

+ Cuppeity. Ods. nonce-wd. Also 6 cuppytee. 
[f Cur sé] Used to render xva@érys, ‘a word 
coined by Plato to express the abstract nature of 


a cup, cuphood’ (Liddell and Scott). | 

1942 Upat Eras. Apophth, 1. 124 b, Witte and reason 
. witb whicbe are perceiued. .the tableitees and the cuppy- 
tees. 1655-60 Stantev Hist. Philos. (1701) 287/1 Plato dis- 
coursing concerning Ideas and naming zpane¢érqza, and 
xva@drnra, as if he should say Tableity and pnppet ys he 
said, I see, Plato, the Table and the Cup, but not the Tableity 
and Cuppeity. 

Cupper (ks'pa). [f Cur sd, and v.+-ER 1.) 

+1. =Cvr-BEARER. Ods. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 572/46 Ciphartus, an a cuppere, 
oradysshere. ¢ 1966 in R. Chambers Life Yas. J (1830) I. 
i, 30 To the Queenis Majesty the Earl of Huntlie was 
Carver, the Earl of Cassillis cupper. 1652 Eart Moww. tr. 
Beutivoglio's Relat. : The Carvers, Cuppers, and Suers. 

2. One who performs the operation of cupping: 
see Cup v. 1, CUPPING I. 


1812 London Direct., Atkinson, J., Cupper. 1848 Tnack- 
ERAY Van. Fair \xi, The bleeders and cuppers come. 


[£ Cupora sé. 


CUPRIFEROUS. 


Cuppil(le, obs. form of Coupur. 

Cupping (ky pin, vé/. sd. [f£. Cup v. 4-161] 

1. Surg. “The operation of drawing blood by 
scarifying the skin and applying a ‘ cup’ or cup- 
ping-glass the air in which is rarefied by heat or 
otherwise. (Also called distinctively zee cupping.) 
Dry cupping: the application of a cupping-glass 
withont scarification, as a counter-irritant. 

1519 Horan Vile. 40 Some do cures. . with launsynge.. 
boxynge, and cuppynge. 1732 Arputunot Audes of Diet 
311 Of such sort is dry ConeNe. 1886 H. Vax Lacs Gil 
Alas UW. vu. xvi. 430 This. he attributed. .to the cupping» 
which he had had the honour of applying. 

2. The drinking of intoxicating liquor; a drink- 
ing-bout. arch. Cf. Cup sé. 10, v. 2. 

¢ 1625 [see Cur 7. 2h]. 1649 JMaid’s Petition 3 Yo which 
strean of iniquity we may be a convenient stop, to dam up 
the[i]re overflowing cupping. 1868 Brownxine Kine & Bh. 
WV. 293 No more wilfuiness and waste, Cuppings, carousings. 

3. The formation of a cup or concavity ; a con- 
cavity thus formed. 

4. attrib, and Comb., as (in sense 1) cupping- 
apparatus, -horn, -instrument, -vessel ; CUPPING: 
GLASS; (in scnse 2) + cupping-house, a drinking- 
hottse, tavern. 

€x616 TV. Apams Wks, (1861) 1. 2977 A cupping-house, 
a vaulling-house, a gaming-house, share their means, lives, 
souls. 1858 ©. W. Hotes iad. Breakf-t. iv. (B91) 72 
They [the legs} are sucked up by two cupping vessels. 
1874 Keicut Dict. Alecd, 1. 659,1 Ancient cupping-horns, 
similar to those used thronghihe Kast at the present time... 
Cupping-instruments are described by Hippocrates. 

Cu'pping-glass. [f. prec.] A glass vessel 
or ‘cup’ with an open month to be applied to the 
skin in the operation of cupping: see Curpine 1. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth of Marnkynde Hh vij, Cupping 
glasses, set vpon or vnder the brestes. a162g Beaum. & 
Ki. Hhody Brother ww. ii, Still at their books, they will 
not be pulled off; They stick like cupping-glasses. 1658 
Row ann Moufet’s Theat, (ns. 1054 The part affected must 
be cut... and the poyson drawn forth with ees ng-glasses. 
1811 A. IT. Tunomson Loud. Disp, (1818) 199 -ecches. vare 
ae .-to places where cupping-glasses cannot be applied. 

uppola, -olo, obs. forms of CuPoLa. 

Cupple, cuppul, -ylle, obs. forms of Covey. 

Cuppord(e, obs. form of Cuppoann. 

Cuppy (kz pi|,@. rare. [f. Cur sd. + -y.] a. 
Concave like acttp. b. Full of ‘cups’ (see Cur 
gb, 3), 

1882 Garden 10 June 399/2 Delicate little Peach-coloured 
cuppy flowers, 31892 Sport. 4 Dram. News g Apr. 152/3 
Rain..much needed, as the lies are now very ‘cuppy’ in 
places, . 

Cuppy, a. //er.: see VAmny-cuPPy. : 

+Cuprane. Chem. Obs. [See -ane 2a.) Sir 
H. Davy’s name for cuprous chloride (Cu, Cl,). 
So Cupranea, for cupric chloride (Cu Cl,). 

x812 Sir H. Davy Chem, Philos. 418 Cuprane is converted 
iuto cupranea by heing heated in chlorine. 

Cuprate (kizprét). Chem. [f. L. cupr-um 
copper + -ATE.] A salt of cupric acid. 

1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Sc. Chem. 489 Cuprate of 
potash. nee % 

Cupreo-, combining form of CupREovs, coppery 
in colour. 

1847 Harpy in roc. Berw. Nat. Club U1. 251 Abdoien.. 
irridescent cupreo-versicolorous.  /ééd. 253 Abdomen... more 
or less cupreo-violaceous irridescent. 

Cupreous (kieprijas), a. [f. L. cupre-us of 
copper \f. expr-u copper) + -0Us.] ~ 

1. Of copper; of the nature of copper ; consisting 
of or containing copper. ; 

1666 Bovtr Orie. ormes & Oual., A Cupreous Resin, 
1693 Stare in Ji. Trans. XVII. 900 Such Particles as 
are of a Cupreous Nature. 1807 ‘I’. THomson Chem. (ed. 3) 
II. 398 Boracic acid and cupreous salts tinge it green. 1857 
Scorrern Useful Metals 530 Wicklow. .has long been cele 
brated for its cupreous deposits. 

2. Resembling copper; coppcr-coloured. 

1804 Phil, Trans. XCIV. 316 It is most frequently of the 
colour of bronze, passing to a pale cupreous-red. 1849 
Tuorrau Week Concord Riv, Saturday 32 This bright 
cupreous dolphin. 

Cupressi‘neous, 2. Sot. [f. mod.L. Cupres- 
sinew + -0uS.] Of or belonging to the Cypress 
tribe, Cupressinew, of the Nat. Ord. Coniferz. — 

1881 Nature XXIV. 106 Between this and the next section 
. -if cupressineous at all. 

Cupressite (kiz-présoit). Palwont. [f. L. 
cupress-us cypress + -ITE.] A coniferous fossil 
plant supposed to be allied to the cypress. 

Cuprie (kiéprik), a. Chem. [f. L. cupreun 
copper + -Ic.] Containing copper in chemical 
combination ; applied to compounds in which 
copper combines as a dyad, as cufric chloride, 
CuCl, 

1799 Sin H. Davy in Beddoes Contrié. 7. § Med. 
Kuowledge 184 Cupric phosoxyd, 1854 J. Scorrern in 
Orr's Cire. Sc. Chem. 489 Cupric acid... has not been isolated. 

Cupriferous (kivpri'fres), a. [f. as prec. + 
-FEROUS.] Yielding copper. oll 

1784 Kirwan AZit. (1796) IL. 109 Cupriferous native silver. 
(2 ree De ta Brcne Lem. Geol. (L.), The whole cupriferous 
district of North Wales, 1879 Cassel/’s Techu, Educ. WV. 
225/1 Arsenical or cupriferous pyrites. 


’ CUPRITE. 


Cuprite (kia-prait), Avin, [ff L. cupr-tem 
copper + -ITE.] Native red oxide of copper (a 
valuable ore). 

1850 Dana Afin. 517. 1869 Puiciirs Vesuv. x. 282. 

Cupro- (ki#pro’, before a vowel also cupr-, 
used as combining form of L. expr Correr, in 
Chem, and Aftn., as Cuprammonium, Cupro-sul- 
phate; Cuproma‘gnesite, a hydrous sulphate of 
copper and magnesium (Dana, 1875); Cupro- 
plumbite, a native sulphide of copper and lead 
(Dana, 1850); Cuproschee'lite, native tungstate 
of copper and caleium; Cupro-tu'ngstite, native 
tungstate of copper Dana, 1875); ete. 

Cuproid (kis-proid). Cryst. [f. L. cupr-am 
copper + -o1D. So called by Haidinger, beeause 
the form occurs in the mineral Tetrahedrite, a 
sulphide of copper and antimony.) A solid con- 
tained under twelve equal triangles, formed by 
erecting a pyramid on each of the triangular faces 
of a tetrahedron. 

1864 WrssTER cites Dana. 

Cuproso- (kisprou'so), Chem., combining form 
of mod.L. cuprésus Cvrrous. 

1863-92 Watts Dict. Chem. HW. 55 Aqueous cuproso-cupric 
Chloride. 1873 — owes’ Chem, 399 ‘The important ore, 
called copper-pyrites, is a cuproso-ferric sulphide. 

Cuprons \ki#-pras), a. [f. L. cupr-1m copper 
+-0U8.) a. =Curreovs. b. In Chem, applied 
to compounds in which copper combines asa monad, 
as cuprous chloride Cu, Cl 

3669 W. Simrson Hydrol. Chym. 29 Vhe Agua fortis, 
precipitating upon the cuprous plates. 2811 A. ‘Tl. ‘Viomson 
Lond, Disp (1818) 149 Sugar is the antidote of cuprous 
poisons. 1869 Roscor Elem. Chem, 264 Vhe ore is repeatedly 


roasted, in order parliaily to convert the cuprous sulphide 
into oxide. : . 

Cu'p-shake. A separation or opening between 
two of the concentric laycrs of timber. So Cu'p- 
shaken, Cu'p-shaky a. Cf.cup-defect (Cur s6.13d). 

a1793 G. Waite Observ. Vegetables in List. Sedborne 
App. (1877) F. 421 The wood [chestnut] is very shakey, and 
towards the heart cup-shakey, that is to say apt to separate 
in round pieces like cups. 1807 Vancouver slgrit. Devon 
(1813) 286 wefe, Such of the yew as was nol cup or wind 
-haken, was cut into plank. 1875 Lastitr Timber Trees 
31 The cup-shake. ‘This shake. .18 most frequently inet with 
near the roots of trees. 

+ Cup-shot, ¢. Obs. [f. Cur sé.+ Suor fa. 
ffle] Overcome with liquor, intoxicated. 

@ 1593 HH. Ssity Serve. 116241 62 To excuse Noah because 
hee was an old man, and therefore might soone bee taken 
cup-shot, 1608 20! 4. Def Ministers’ Reasons for Refusal 
of Subscription 164 Ridiculons, asa cupshott man that spake 
to his owne shadowe. 1639 Futter /foly War in avi. 
135. 41700 BE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cup-shot, drunk. 

+Cup-shotten, ¢. Ods. = prec., being the 
earlier form. 

©1330 R. Brausnr Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7560 Als bey were 
--wel cuppe-schoten, knyght & kyng. 1529 Morn Dyadoge 
1. xxiti, Wks. 153 Ha inaide be suffred to ronne on the 
brydle, or be cup shotten, or wax to prowde. 1603 Froxio 
Alontaigne in, xiii. (1632) 624 Store of wine had wade his 
companions cuppe-shotten. a 1693 Urquiart Natedals 111, 
xxxvii, 318 Cupshotten and swilling fool. 

+ Cupsta'ntial, a. nonce-zd. A humorous 
perversion of substantial, intended to suggest 
‘drunken’: ef. Cre sb. 10. 

(3583 Stuspes Avast, cidas. u, (1882) 65 These be cupstan- 
tiall reasons and well seasoned arguments. 

Cupula: see CueuLt, CUPOLA. 

Cupular (kid@ pilin), a. [f. L. cipula +-ar. Cf. 
¥, cupulatre (1798 in Bulliard Dict. de Botan.).] 

1. Sot. Shaped like a eupule. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 80 Nicinez ..funicle often 
cupular, /dfd, 83 Calyx of the male campanulate, female 
eee 

. Cupular cautery, ‘a cup-shaped cautery, for- 
inerly used for destroying portions of the skin of 
the head in epilepsy and other diseases’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lea): 

Cupulate (hispid), 2. Bot. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE.] Shaped like a cupule; furnished with or 
bearing a eupule. 

1835 Linotry /utrod. Bot, (1848) 1. 163 In figure they are 
+. occasionally cupulate. 1857 Berkevey Cryptog. Bot. 
§ 301 The change from the cupulate to the clavate form. 

Cupule (ki#pi«l).  [ad. L. capula, dim, of 
ctifa cask, tub, (later) cup; ef. F. capule (1798 
Bulliard Diet. de Botan.). In botany the L. form 
Cu-pula is also used.]} 

1. Sot. A cup-shaped involucre consisting of 
bracts cohering by their bases, as in the oak, beech, 
and hazel. Also, a cup-like receptacle found in 
such fungi as Peztza. 

x830 Linorey Mat. Syst, Bot. 248 An external additional 
envelope called lhe cupula. 1845 — Sc/r. Bot. vii. (1858) 127 
The cupule..in common language, is called Ausk in the 
Filbert, Chesnut, and Beech, and e#f in the Oak. 1859 
Toop ae Anat. V, 228/2 The receptacles or cupules in 
which thecz are produced, > 

2. Zool. A small cup-shaped organ,as the sucking- 
dise of the cuttle-fish and of certain aquatic beetles. 


1826 Kirsy & Sr. Entomod, (1828) 1V. 179 Caps or cupules 
surmounted by a tendon. 
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3. A small cup-shaped depression on a surface. 

1883 H. A. Newton in Lacyel. Brit, XV1.0112 (Afetcors) 
The surfaces very often bave small cup-like cavities, some- 
times several inches in diameter, sometimes like deep 
imprints in a plastic mass made by the ends of the fingers, 
and sometimes still smaller. ‘Yhese ‘cupnies’.. may 
regarded as a characteristic of meteorites. ‘Ihe air pressed 
hard against it burns it mmequally, forming cupules over its 
surface, 

Cupuliferons (ki#pialiftras), 2. Sot. [f. L. 
ciiputa CUPULE + -FEROUS.] Bearing a cupule or 
cupules; belonging to the N.O. Cipaliire, in- 
cluding the oak, beech, hazel, ete. 

3847 in Craic. 

Cupuliform (ki#pislifgfim), a. Fo, 
prec. +-FoRM.] Shaped like a cupule. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Cupulo, obs. form of CuPoLa. 

Cupyde, obs. bad form of Cusir, 

Cur (ki). Forms: (3 kur-dogge), 4-6 kurre, 
4-7 curre, 7-8 curr, 5 cur. [ME. curre corre- 
sponds to MDu. corre ‘canis villaticus, domesticus’ 
(Kilian), Sw. and Norw. (widely-spread) dial. 
kurre, korre ‘dog’, cte. The latter is generally 
associated with the onomatopceie verb ON. durra 
to murmur, grumble, Sw. Aurra to grunble, rum- 
ble, snarl, Da. Aurre to eoo, Ger. obs. and dial. 
kurren to growl, grumble, murmur, coo, cf. gurren 
to coo, MIIG. gtirren to bray as an ass. ‘The 
primary sense appears thus to have been ‘ growling 
or snarling beast’, But no corresponding verb 
appears in Eng., so that MI. Aurre was prob. 
introduced from some continental source. The 
combination Aur-/ogge is met with considerably 
carlier than the simple 4urre, cur. Senses 2 and 3 
are possibly independent echoie formations.] 

1. A dog: now always depreciative or contempt- 
nons; a worthless, low-bred, or snappish dog. 
Formerly (and still sometimes dialeetally) applied 
without depreciation, ¢sf. to a watch-dog or 
shepherd's dog. 

atazg[see Cur-pocinc] ¢ 1385 Cuaccer Z.G.1.Prol. 396 
‘Vhe lyoun.. Hym deynyth nat to wreke hym ona flyc, As 
doth a curre or ellis a-rothir beste. ¢1g00 Destr. Troy 1972 
Drittonet pi body into bare qwarters, And caste vnto curres 
ascarentocte. 1486 Bh. St. Adbaus F vj b, A Cowardnes 
of curris. 1§79 Srenser Sheph. Cad. Sept. 182 Neuer had 
shepheard so kenea kurre, 1598 Manwoop Forest Lawes 
xvi. $6(1615) 112b, The Mastiues, and such like curres, that 
are of the Mastiue kinde. 1602 22d 24. Retura/r. Parnass. 
nu. v. (Arb.) 30 Dunghill dogges, trindle tailes, prick-eard 
curres. 1684 R. HW. Sch. Kecreat, 13 Vhe inost Staunch and 
best Hunting Hounds; (all babling and flying Curs being 
left at home) 1697 Drvpexn Virg. Georg. i. 536 The 
Shepherd last appears, And with him. .his trusty Cur. 1710 
Putars /astorads iv. 119 Then send our Curs to gather up 
the Sheep. 
hunted away..by every barking cur about the house. 1837 
W, Irvine Capt. Benucville VW, 208 These dogs .. were of 
more use than the beggarly curs of cities. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss. Cur, a good, sharp watchdog. The word does nol 
refer, in the least, to low breeding. 

b. fig. As a term of contempt: a surly, ill-bred, 
low, or cowardly fellow. 

1gg0 Suaxs. Aids. N. in. ii. 65 Out dog, out cur, thou 
driu’st me past the bounds of maidens patience. acy — 
Cor. 13.172 What would you have, you Curres, ‘That like 
nor Peace, nor Warre? 1711 Aovison Spect. No. 57 ? 3, 
Thave heard her, in her Wrath, call a substantial Trades- 
inana Lousy Cur, 1870 Bryant {iad 1. vii, 263 That I may 
drive away These curs, brought hither by an evil fale. 

ce. Comé. Cur-dog in prec. senses. 

So cur-bitch, fox, -lyke ; + cur-fish, the Dog-fish. 
Also cur-like adj. 

a z085, Aucr. R, 290 Pes dogge of helle. .pe fule kur dogge. 
¢ 1480 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 562/23 Agerarius, a curdogge. 
1494 Fanyan CAron. vit. coxxxi. 263 A mastife or great curre 
dogge, 3591 Srenser Af. Ldubberd 294 This Curdog. will 
serue, iny sheepe to gather. 2617 Fretcurr Afad Lover 
ut. ii, Coward po with thy caitiff soul, thou curdog 11727 
Hatz in Atl. Traus. XXXV. 309 We got three Curr-Dogs. 
1859 W. Cotuins 0. of /fearts (1875) 24 Oue of the largest 
and ugliest cur-dogs in England barking nt her heels, 

1611 Cotcr., Mastine, a Masliue, or Curre bitch. 1663 
Kart or Lauperoace in Z, Pafers 1.175, |} care nol three 
skips of a Curre tyke whal can be said or done against me. 
1706 Pinturs (ed. Kersey), Currish, curr-like, doggish, 
churlish. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IH, 332 ‘The 
greyhound ie .. The mastiff fox .. The cur fox is the least 
and most common. 

+2. A fish: the Elleck or Red Gurnard, 7rigla 
cuculus. 

1§89 Riper Fug.Lat. Dict. (1617) Ke viij, Fishes. A 
curre fish, Cucudits. 1598 Florio, Cafo..a fish called a cur, 
a gull, a bulhead, ora millers thumbe. 1661 Lovett /List, 
Asint, & Min, 194 Curre is a sweei fish, but nol the best, il 
hath much flesh, white, bard and dry. 1753 in CuaMBERS 
Cycl, Supp. 

3. A species of duck: the Golden-eye, Clangula 
glaucion, dial. 

1621-5: Burton Anat. Afel. 1, ii, us. i. 67 Teals, Curs, 
Sheldrakes. .1hat come hither in winter. 1841 J. T. Hew- 
Lett Parisk Clerk 111. 8 Harry drew his attention to 
a solitary cur—a species of duck more easily approachable 
than the others. 1885 Swainson /?rov, Names Birds 161 
Golden-eye..Curre, Irom the bird’s croaking cry. 

Cur, obs. f. Cure; var. of CuRRE. 
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CURARIZE. 


Curability (kiterabiliti), [f Curasre: cf. 
inod.F. curaéelité.| The quality of being curable. 

1807-26 S. Coorer First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 222 The 
curability of every kind of ulcer. 186: F. H. Ramapce 
(title), The Curability of Consumption. 

Curable (kitteraib’l), a [ad. L. c#rabiits, f. 
curdre to cure; perh. through F. curable (14th c. 
in Littré).] 

1. Capable of being cured; fg. amendable, re- 
inediable. 


3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. \iii. (1495) 272 In xl 
dayes il is curable. ¢ 1400 Lan/franc’s Cirurg, 185 Ulcera 
..summe bea curable & summe ben incurable. ¢ 1460 Pla 
Sacram,. 3: He can telle yf yow be curable. 1592 W. 
Pernins Cases Conse, (1619) 159 Enemies of God and his 
truth, are also of lwo sorts, either Curable or Incurable. 
1709 STEFLE Satter No. 107 P 2 Evils are much more 
curable in their Beginnings. 1822 Hazutr Tadde-t., Spir. 
fartizanship, Of thal they are curable like any occasional 
disorder, 

+2. Disposed to cure; able to cure. Oés. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 35/3 My brother Fyre be lhow 
to me in this houre debonayre and curable. 1 Wuet- 
stone Mirror Ep. Aiij b, A Physition..may apphea curable 
Medicine for a hidden Disease. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 1. 
174 (D.) The water .. relaining a curable vertue agaiast all 
diseases, i. 

Hence + Cu‘rableness, curability. 

a i Bovry Wks, H. 110 (R.) The arguments .. for the 
curableness of all diseases, are not very cogent. 1737 in 
Batey vol. If, 

|| Curacao, curagoa (kiiieraso), [The name 
of an island (a Dutch dependency) in the Carib- 
bean sea, near the coast of Venezuela. Curagao is 
the Spanish (and so Duteh and French) spelling ; 
Curagoa a very frequent mis-spelling in English.] 
A liqueur consisting of spirits flavoured with the 
peel of bitter oranges, and sweetened. 

So called either because firsi received from the island of 
Curacao, or because Curagao oranges were used in its pre- 
paration. , 

[1810 R, J. Tuornton Family Herbal 658 The unripe 
fruit dried, are called Curagoa oranges.] 1813 Moore asé. 
bag (L.', And it pleased me to think al a house that you 
know Were such good mutton cutlels and slrong curagoa. 
1848 ‘THACKERAY Poem Fair xi, She took curagao with her 


! coffee. 


rgrz ArsutuNnot John Bulé ws. App. i, 1 am | 


Curacao bird: see CuRassow. 

Curacy (kiiierasi), [f. Curare: sce -acy.] 

1. The office or position of a curate; the benefice 
of a perpetual curate. 

2682 Pripeaux Lett, (Camden) 130 A very good curacy of 
y* college, at Tring in Buckinghamshire .. becomeing void. 
1719 Swiet To Voung Clergyman, If they be very fortunate 
[they] arrive in time toa curacyin town. 1836 Penny Cycl. 
VI. 487/1 The living is a perpetual curacy, 1872 E, Peacock 
Mabel teron 1. iv. 6 He had held a curacy mYorkshire. 

+ 2. The office of a curator or guardian, curator- 
ship. Obs. rare~'. 

21734 Nortu Exam, u. iv. § §7 (1740) 260 The republican 
Party concluded such Issue must come lo lhe Crown young, 
and then they had a Game de inlegro, by Way of Curacy 
and Protectorship. 

Curag(e, obs. form of Courace, 

Curaige, -agie, obs. forms of CuLrace. 

Curaiows, Curale, Curan, obs. ff. CovEAGE- 
ous, CoRAL, CURRANT. 

|| Curare (kiwra'r?), Also curara, -ri. [A cor- 
ruption of the native name (weri'lZ or wira'r7’) also 
written tvourali, woorart, ouralt, ourari, mourara, 
ctc., in the lang, of the Macusi Indians of Guiana, 
a Carib dialect. The consonant of the last syllable 
varies between /andy. In I. curare. (The initial 
¢ is said to represent a click or catch in the native 
pronunciation.) See OuRALI, WouRALL] 

A blackish-brown resinous bitter substance, ob- 
tained as an extract from Strychnos toxifera, and 
other plants of tropical South America; used by 
the Indians to polson their arrows. 

When introduced into the blood il ncts as a powerful 

ison, arresting the action of lhe molor nerves, used 
largely in physiological experiments. - 

1777 Ropertson fist, Amer, w. 1778) 1. 328 A poison in 
winch they dip the arrows employed in hunting .. the chief 
ingredient in which is the juice extracted from lhe root of 
the cnrare, a species of withe. 1836 Maccittivray tr. {Lie 
boldt's Trav. xix. 274 The curare .. like the venom of ser- 
pents .. only acts aes introduced directly into the blood. 
1875 H.C. Woop Therap, (1879) 186 Animals quieted by 
curari. 1883 Coutenp. Nev june 793 A moral curare.. 
paralysing will and emotion. 

Curarine (kitterirain). Chen.  [f. prec. + 
“INE; cf. F. curarine.] A bitter poisonous alka- 
loid, Cy) F1,; N, obtained from curare. ' 

1863-72 Watts Dict, Cheur. HW. 186 The physiological 
action of curarine appears to be the same as thal of curara. 
1869 Roscon Elen. Cheut. 431, 

Curarize (kiferirsiz), v. [f, Curan-r + -124.) 
To administer curare to (an animal), esp. in a phy- 
siological experiment, in order to destroy the motor 
functions of the nervous system. Hence Cu‘rarized 
ppl. a., Carariza‘tion. : , 

1875 H. C. Woop Therap. (2879) 185 Curarized animals 
poisoned by hydrocyanic acid. did, 201 Prevented by 
curarizalion and artificial respiration. “8g Pall Mall G. 
22 Oct, 2/1 A medical man had told her that the animals 
wonld be cnrarized in such experiments, 


CURASSOW. 


Curas(e, -rasse, -raseer, -sheer, obs. ff. 
CUIRASS, -IER. 


Curassow (kitivrisdu). Forms: 7 corrosou, 
-so, -reso, 8 curasso, sracoa, 8-9 curassao, 9 
-sow. [A phonetic spelling of the name of the 
island Curagao (kirasiu).] Onc of a family of 
gallinaceous birds found in Central and Sonth 
America; they have a gencral resemblance to the 
turkey, and several species arc domesticated. 

The most common species, to which the name corroson or 
Curacao-bird was originally applied, is the Crested Cnrassow, 
Cra.x alector, of a greenish-biack colour with a white crest 3 
the Galeated Cnrassow or Cushew-bird, Pax.ris galeata, has 
a large bony protuherance on the upper part of the bill. 

1685 L. Warer eee) 7 ‘The Corrosou is a large 
black land-bird, heavy and big as a turkey-hen. 1699 
Dampier Voy, Il. u. 67 The Correso.. ‘he Cock has 
a Crown of black Feathers on his Head, and appears very 


stately. 1897 Penny Cyel. VA. 129/2. 1847 CARPENTER 
Zool. § 430 The Crested Curassow is one of the most com- 
mon Birds of Guiana. 1852 Tu. Ross //suboldt's Trav. LI. 


ay 162 The cries of the Curassao. .and other gallinaccous 
irds, 

attrib, 1756 P. Brownr Janiaica (1779) 470 The Curacoa 
Bird. 1863 Bates Nat, Amazon ix. (1864) 262 We were 
amused at the excessive..tameness of a fine Mutnm or 
Curassow turkey. 

Curat, -e, obs. forms of Currass. 

Curatage (kitertédg).  [f. Curate +-acu.] 

+1. The office ofa curator or guardian ; provision 
of curators or guardians, Ods. 

1759 State Papers in Ann. Reg. 255/2 The appointment 
of the tutelage and curatage for the King, during his 
minority. J 

2. Sometimes applied to the house or residence 
provided fora curate. [After vicarage.] 

3879 Standard 31 July (Births), At The Curatage. Bid- 
denden, Staplchurst, Kent. 1893 CrockForn Clerical 
eee Pref. 13 A very few clergymen date their letters 
from ‘The Curatage*..[t can only be in very exceptional 
cases that the house inhabited by a Curate can have the 
very slightest claim for any sort of name..analogous to 
that of a vicarage or rectory; and even then it may be 
questioned whetber..it should not be ‘ Parsonage’, 

Curate (kitiorct). Also 4~8 curat, 4~5 curet(t, 
6 currat, curatte. [ad. med.L. cé#rd/us, in It. 
curato, F, curé (13th c. in Littré), The med.L. 
and It. are originally adjs. ‘of, belonging to, or 
having a cure or charge’, whence as sb. ‘one who 
has a cure or ecclestastical charge ’.] 

1. One entrusted with the cure of souls; a spiri- 
tual pastor. fa. ge. Any ccclesiastic (including 
a bishop, ete.) who has the spiritual charge ofa body 
of laymen. +b. A clergyman who has the spiritual 
charge of a parish (or parochial district) ; the par- 
son of a parish. 

(Now only as an archaism or etymological use.) 

e130 Hamrote Prose Tr, (1866) 24 ‘Vhe thride liffe .. 
Tongith to men of holi-chirch, as to prelates and to oper 
Curatis, the which han cure and souerante ouer othir men 
forto teche and reule hem. ¢ 1350 in Horstinann 4 /teng. 

Leg. (1881) 51 Saint Peter .. was chosen pape of Rome And 

chief curate of Cristendome. ¢ 1382 Wycur Se2 Iks. IL. 

518 Not oonly simple prestis and curatis but also sovereyne 

curatis as bisshopis. a 1483 Liter Niger in //lonseh, Ord. 

(1790) 49 Also this Deane is curate and confessour of all this 

houshold. 1493 in Wadley Bristol Wills (1886) 171 (Will of 

layman), To my Curate, vicar of the saide Church, iiij 

mesures of wode. 1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. u.lv. (1638)175 

Variance began to rise _betweene Curats and their Parish- 

toners. 1545 Primer ifen. Vi1l, Litany, Send down upon 

our bishops and curates .. the healthful spirit of thy grace. 

1634 Canne Necess. Separ.(1849) 32 Whosoever taketh upon 

him .. to be a curate of souls, parson, bishop, or what other 

spiritual pastor soever. 1727 Swirt Modest Proposal, To.. 
pay tithes against their conscience to an episcopal curate. 

1886 Guardian 3 Mar, 321/3 As a preacher, or parochial 

organizer, or a curate of souls. 1886 Church O. Rev. XXL 

298 In immediate subordination. .to the chief curate of the 

parish, or to the bishop van , 

e. Sc. Z/ist, Applied to the episcopal incnm- 

bents of the Scottish parishes from 1662 to 1688. 

1706 A, Smenps Eng. Church Commun. Pref. 3 Others 
could not join in hearing the Curates. 1855 Macauuay 
Hist, Eng. Il. 251 About two hundred curates—so the 
episcopal priests were called—were expelled. 

ad. Applied to parish-priests abroad; a French 
’ curé, Italian cxraio, Spanish cura, etc. 

¢1650 Bratuwair Sarnadbces Frvut. wm. (1818) 141 Thence 
to Gastile.. 1 drunk stingo With a butcher and Domingo 
Tb’ Curat. 1724 De For Alem, Cavalier (2840) 6 In our 
journey to Paris [we met] an old priest ..near a little village 
whereof he was curate. 31801 Med. Yrui. V. 351 In the 
neighbourhood of Vienna. .in the village Brunnam Gebizg : 
the respectable curate of that parish, etc. 

2. A clergyman engaged for a stipend or salary, 
and licensed by the bishop of the diocese to perform 
ministerial duties in the parish as a deputy or 
assistant of the incumbent; an assistant to a parish 
priest. 

This use of the word is peculiar to the Chnrcb of England 
and to the R, C. Church in Ireland, where assistants to 
the parish priests are also so called. 1t appears to have 
originated in the application of the name curate to the 
clergyman i actual charge of a parish of which the benefice 
was held by a non-resident clergyman, the head of a college, 
etc., and to have been thence extended to the deputy of an 
aged and infirm incumbent, and so gradually to any deputy 
or assistant of the beneficed clergyman, more fully described 
as a stifendiary or assistant curate, ‘This is now the 
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ordinary re application of curate. A clergyman ap. 
pointed by the bishop to take charge of a parish or chapelry 
during the incapacity or suspension of the incumbent is 
called a Curate-in-charge, The incumbent of the chapel 
or church of an ecclesiastical district, forming part of an 
ancient parish, appointed by the patron and licensed by the 
bishop is a Perpetual curate} these now rank as vicars. 
1557 Soudenture Ke Advowson of Garsington, And that 
also the said president [of ‘I'rinity Coll., Oxf.J being parson 
of the said Rectorie fof Garsington] shall likewise for ener 
at his own proper charge fynde one snfficient Catholike and 
hable Curat to serve in the said Rectorye and parishe 
churche, 1587 /e¢f, in Fuller CA. /ist. ix. vii. 81 No 
Non-resident having already a license or Faculty may enjoy 
it, unless he depute an able Curate, that may weekly preach 
and catechize. 1597 Hooker Atecd, Pol. ve Ixxx. $2 When 
a Minister doth serne as a stipendarie Curate. 1614 ‘I. 
Anams Devil's Banguet 322 let vs not take and keepe 
linings of an hundred, or two hnndred pound a yeare, and 
allow a poore Curate (to supply the voluntary negligence of 
our non-residence) cight, or..ten pounds yeerely, 
Steetr & Swier Tatler No.z1 25 Onr Vicar.. when his 
Cnrate..preaches in the Afternoon .. sleeps sotting in the 
Desk ona Ilissock, 1796 //adl Aitvertiser 24 Sept. 3/2 A 
clergyman has for several years officiated as assistant curate 
at a chapel of ease. 1844 J.T. ILewneir Jarsons & H 
xi, The poor perpetual-curate, or sub-vicar. 1883 G. lovp 
kb §& Flow 1, 24 Some over-worked curate or sister of 
mercy. 1892 Biomrinen //ist. Heyford 51 ‘Vhese three 
acolytes in succession were cnrates-in-charge of the parish. 
+3. One who has a charge; a curator, over- 


seer. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 271/3 What reward yelded the 
tyrauntes to their curate. 16zr Mottin Camerar, Lit. 
Libr. wi. 197 We caused them {soldiers} all to be hang‘d on 
a tree hard by the castle, and their curat higher than all 
the rest. 1660 Hexuam, //eyon-raedt, the Cnrates or Over- 
seers of Bancks and Dikes, that the Sea or Water-flouds 
breakes not in, 

4. attrib. (in quot. fig.) 
fon Crevetann (ects to But left the Sun her curate 
ight. 

Hence (chiefly sozce-wids.) Curratess, the wifc of 
acurate. Cura‘tial 2., having the position of a 
curate, Cura‘tic, -ical a., of or pertaining to 
acurate. Curatize v.,to act asacurate. Cu'rato- 
cult, Curato‘latry, worship ofa curate or cnrates. 

186r ‘Troutore Barchester 7. xxi. i.) A very lowly 
curate I might per aRs essay to rule; but_a cirratess world 
be sure to get the better of me. 1889 G. M. Finn Cure of 
Souls 48 What a charming little curatess she would make ! 
1886 Church Rev. g Apr. 180, I now offer to. .your curatial 
readers..Dr. Hayman’s table. 1882 Graphic 4 Feb. 98 If 
the curatic period were merely a brief Apmentee ti, 1897 
Lapy Woop Sheen's Foreman 1, 239 ‘Vhe tithe pig's tail” 
had never tickled his curatical nose. x180x C. K. Suarre 
Lett, (1888) I, 103 Her spouse is in the church, and at 
present See 1871 Tenple Bar Mag. Nov. 541 
Curatolatry is a light sporadic disorder which spreads a 
little at certain seasons. 

Curatel (kitieratel). oman Law. [ad. med. 
L. ctratéla, f. ettrdtus, ctiraétor: cf. tala, In F. 
curatelle, Ger, kuratel.) The position of being 
under the guardianship of a curator. 

1875 Postr Gaius 1. Comm, (ed. 2) 119 Wardship and 
curatel are only incapacities of disposition. 

+Cuwrateship. Oés. [f. Curate +-smp.] 

1. The office or position of a curate; a ctiracy. 

1598 Florio, Pieva, a vicarage, a curatship, a parsonage. 
1603 Const. & Canons Fecl. 3 23 Vexcept..he be..admitted 
..to some Benefice or Curateship. 1684 tr. elerippa’s 
Van, Artes \xiv. 209 He hath..two_ Benefices, one Curate- 
ship of twenty Crowns, another Priory of forty. 1861 
Perry //ist. Ch, Eng. 1. xv. 576 In Lincolnshire. .there are 
many miserably poor vicarages and curateships. 

2. The personality of a curate, stonce-use. 

17.. Swiet Poems, Parson's Case, Should fortune shift 
the scene, And make thy curateship a dean, 

3. Curatorship. 

2855 Lorenz tr. Van der Keessel’s Sel. Theses cccexxi, 
Wards and others who are tinder guardianship or curate- 
ship. 

+ Cura‘ting. Obs. In curating-books, shelf-lists 
of books in the Bodleian Library, uscd by its 
Cnrators to verify the contents of the shelves. 

1705 Hearne Collect.8 Nov. 1. 68 ‘The Curating Books. 
1712 /éid, IL}. 304 Nor can I find by the Curating Book 
y' there ever was. 

+Cura‘tion. Os. In 4-5 -cioun(e, -cyoun, 
4-6 -cion, -cyon. [ME., a. OF. cauracton, ad. 
L, c#ration-ent, n. of action f. c#irare to CURE.] 

1, The action of curing ; healing, cure. | 

£1374 Citavcer Troy/us 1.735 Pat of pi wo is no cura- 
cioun. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 303/1 In medycynal cura- 
cion and helynge. 1943 Traneron Vigo’s Chirurg. u. iv. 
2x In the curation of a choleryke Aposteme, 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. u. iii, 74 The method also of, curation 
lately delivered by Daniel Beckherus. 1677 Gate Crt. 
Genttics M1. 1. 143 The curation of the soul from its sin. 

2. Citratorship, guardianship. 

1769 C. Ler in G. Cotman’s Posth. Lett, (1820) 94 That 
«J shoud have saddled you with the curation of my affairs. 
1774 Br. Hauuirax Anal, Rom. Law (1795) 18 History of 

uration from its beginning. > 

Curative (kiteritiv), a. (sd). [a. F. curadif, 
-ive (15th c.), f. L. cérae-, ppl. stem of cvirdre to 
CURE: see -IVE.] ; : 

I. 1. Of or pertaining to the curing of disease or 
the healing of wounds. ‘ 

1533 Exvor Cast. Helthe (1541) 60b, The part curatiue, 
whiche treateth of healynge of sycknes. 1541 R. Corranp 
Galyen's Terap, 2 Hiij, Alway the curatyfe indicacions 
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are correspondent toy? nombre of y° affections and 
dyseases. 1671 Satmon Syn, Jed. wu. xiii. 349 ‘The Curative 
part of Medicine. 1800 J/ed. Fru?, 111. 393 Those who 
have practised the Curative Art in that City. 1878 C. 
: : eierenbat es ely y oT 

StTanrorp Synb, Christ viii, 206 Christ's curative miracles. 

2. Having the tendency or power to cure disease; 
promoting cure. 

1644 Betwer Chiro. 147 The conveyance and application 
of that curative vertue. 1704 F. Futter Aled. Gyn, 
(1711) 4 Consideration of it only as it may prove Curative, 
not as Valliative. 1865 Livincsroxe Zambesi ii, 60 ‘Nhis 
sleeping is curative of what may be incipient snostroke, 
1881 J. Simon in Native No. 616, 370 Curative medicine. 

b. fig, Remedial, corrective. 
_ 1661 Origen's Opin, in Phenix (1721) 1,82 All Punishment 
is curative. 1686 llorxeck Crucif. Fesus xix, 542 All 
afilictions and judgments of this life are curative. 1880 
C. H. Pearson in Mictor7an Avy. 2 Feb. 533 Men .. 
ask whether the plebiscite is to be curative or preventive. 
II.. as sh, A remedial medicine or agent. 

Henec Curatively a/v.; Currativeness. 

1862 in Pal? Mall G. 13 Jan. (1885) 4/2 It has shown itself 
to be curatively deterrent and reformatory, 1875 Confemp. 
Kem, XXYV, 303 An clement of genuine cuvativeness. 1879 
M. Arnoun /rish Cathol, Mixed Tiss. 115 Conscious not of 
their vain disfigurements of the Christian religion, but of 
its genuine cnrativeness. 

Curator (kiurcitos, kiferiten. Forms: 4 
curatour, 5 couratour, curature, 5-6 -ouro, 6- 
curator. [Partly a. Al. curalour = F. -alenr 
(13th c. in Godefroy Supp.), ad. L. ededtor, -dren, 
overseer, guardian, agent-n. f. c#rdre (see CURE); 
partly dircetly from Latin. ‘Phe former derivation 
gave the pronunetation cw rador in senses 1 and 2; 
the latter gave cuzattor.] One who has the care or 
charge of a person or thing. 

I. Senses derived through AF. curatour. 

1. One appointed as gnardian of the affairs of 
a person Icgally unfit to conduct then himself, as 
a tninor, Innatic, cte.; used in Rowan Law, esp. 
for the guardian of a minor after the age of tutel- 
age; henec a current term in Scotch Lace. 

1413 Lyne. Pilgr, Sowdle wv. xxviii. (1859) 64 They leden 
the kynge at theyr owne lust, ryglit as titours, and coura- 
tours. 1463 sldgrdern Buoyh Kee. v2 July Jam. Snppl.), 
Ikenry of Culan .. of lanchful aige, out of tutonry and has 
chosine til his cnratfour]is to gowerne him, 1555 Se. cle? 
Alary (1597: 8 35 Quhen onie Minor passis the 3eires of his 
‘Tutorie, and desiris Curatonres. rg90 Swinpurxe 7esfa- 
ments 1o2b, When he is of the age of 14. yeeres..the 
minor maie then..choose a curator, either the same person 
that was tutor or some other. «1649 Devua, or Hawin, 
Hist. Fas. Vy Wks. (1711186 A quarrel ., arising between 
the curators of the laird of Langton, and one of his uncles. 
1651 Honnes Leiath. 1. xvi. 82 Mad-men that have no mse 
of Reason, may be Personated hy Guardians, or Curators. 
1953 W. Stewart in Scots Mag. Mar. 132/2 He is tutor 
and curator..to several orphans. 1848 Wiarton La-v 
Lex, 281/2 In England, the guardian performs the offices 
both of a tutor and a curator, nnder the Roman law. 1891 
Pall Mali G. 12 Nov. 6/1 Uhe Iinkes of Fife and West- 
minster as curators for the Duke of Sutherland's younger 
sons, oppose the petition. ; 
ur 8. Onc who has the cure of souls; = CURATR I, 

1362 Lance, 7, PZ A, 1, 169 Curatours pat schulden kepe 
hem clene of heore bodies Pei beop cunmbred in care. 1377 
déid, B. xx. 279 For persones and parish prestes pat shulde 
be peple shryue, Ben curatonres called to knowe and to 
hele, Alle pat ben her parisshiens. 1425 Wyxtoun Cron, 
Vu. vi. 20 He wald ..Mak for pis man swa gret prayere, As 
if he had bene his curature. c1rq4go Myre rt Wharefore 
pou preste curatoure, 3ef bon plese thy sauyoure, 

II. Modern senses, from L.. czeralor. 
3. ecu. A person who has charge; a manager, 


overseer, steward. : 
1632 Litucow Trav, 1x, (1682) 364 The Oven producing 
at one time three or four hnndred living Chickens. .for the 
Hatcher or Curator, is only Recompenced according to the 
living numbers, 1691 ‘T. Hlare] Ace, New J/uvent. 34 
They who..are by the Crown made. Curators of the Health 
and Safety of its Ships. 1755 Gentl, Mag. XXV. 495 ‘The 
orthography might ie in some measure altered by the 
cnrator of the impression. 1862 Ruskin Munera P. (1880) 
29 The real state of men of property being, too commonly, 
that of curators, not possessors, of wealth. . : 
4. spec. in Universities. a. Iu some foreign uni- 
versities ; A member of a board (or an individual 
official) having the general superintendence of the 
whole university, and the power to select or 
nominate professors. b. In the University of Ox- 
ford : A member of one of the committces or boards 
having the charge of varios portions of University 
property, as the Curators of the University Chest, 
of the Bodleian Library, etc. So at Durham. 
e. In the Scottish Universities: A member of 
the body charged with the election of a number of 


the professors. t 

a. 1691 Woop Ath, Oxon. 1. 406 The curators of that Uni- 
versity (Leyden] gave him an yearly stipend, 1727-51 
Cuaspers Cyc/. s.v., The curators are chosen by the states 
of each province : the university of Leyden has three; the 
hurghermasters of the city have a fourth, 1834 Sir W. 
Hamitton Discuss. 358 The curator [at Pisa] was charged 
with the general superintendence of student and professor ; 
and whatever directly -or medioeet concerned the well- 
being of the University, was within his sphere, 1840 
Penny Cyci, XNIIL. 322/2 An excellent system of public 
education. .was introduced by the university of Vilna under 
the superintendence of itscurator Prince Adam Czartoryski. 

pb. 1693 O.cford Act u. 11 Next the Curators fof the 
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Theatre] must take care No breach of Peace be sufier'd 
there. 1710 in H. Bedford Vind. Ch. Eng. 172 The Cura. 
tors in their Annual Visitation of the Library. 1893 O.cford 

Univ, Cal. Curators of the Bodleian Library. .Curalors of 
the Indian Instilute..Curators of lhe Park, etc. 

ce. 1858 Universities of Scotl. Act (21-2 Vict. c. 83 § 13) The 
Right of Nomination or Presentation to the Office of pane 
pal and to all Professorships in the University eee 
. exercised by the Town Council of Edinburgh... shall 
transferred. .lo. .Seven Curators, 

5. The officer in charge of a museum, gallery of 
art, library, or the like ; a keeper, custodian. 

In many cases the official title of the chief keeper. 

1661 Evetyn Diary 19 July, In which [diving-bell] our 
curalor continued half an hour under water. 1667 PAs, 
Trans. 1. 486 The Curator of the Royal Society. 1767 
Hunter /éfd. LVI. 42 The Curators of the British 
Muszum, 1837 Locxnart Scoff vii, In June 1795 he was 
appointed one of the Curators of the Advocate’s library. 
1889 Whitaker's Almanack 160 Museum of Practical 
Geology. -Curalor, Registrar and (Librarian. 

6. A designation of public officers of various 
kinds under the Roman Empire. 

1728 H. Wersert tr. Flenry's Eccl, ist. 1. 16 Callidius 
Gratianus who was Curator in the year 314. 2841 W. 
Spacoine /taly § 12, si, 1, 103 The city was. .divided into 
fourteen regions, each of which had two police superin- 
tendents, called Curators. ‘ 

Curatorial (kiteratd-riil), @. [ff L. cérdlori- 
us f. curdtér-em curator) +-AL.] Of or pertaining 
to a curator. 

1754 Exskine Princ, Se. Lat (1809) 65 ‘They may authenti- 
cate tutorial and curalcrial invenlories. 1834 Sir W. 
Hasittox Discuss. (1852) 362 On the curatorial system like- 
wise was established the excellence of the ideo seta of 
Holland. a 1854 E. Forses in Wilson & Geikie Alen. xi. 353 
My revenues, professorial and curatorial, being as yet small. 

Curatorship (kiuréitafip). [f. Curator + 
-suip.] ‘The office or position of a curator. 

1590 Swinspurne Jestaments 246 If the names be arti- 
ficiall, not naturall, as to use sprectorshins for curatorship, 
1726 Avurre Jorergon 186 They..are exempted .. from 
Gnardianships, Curatorships and the like. 1861 Wison & 
Grinin Mem, E, Forbes xi, 351 His acceptance of the 
Curatorship of the Zoological Society. 

Curatory (kiiieratari), sd. [ad. L. caraliria 
guardianship, f, c#rator: see above.] 

1. The office or charge of a curator; curatorship ; 
chiefly in Roman and Se. Law. 

1560 Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. (1621) 46 That the Rector .. 
be exempted from .. any other charge..such as_tutorie, 
curatorie, executorie, and the like. 1672. Sc. dicts Chas. Ll, 
vc. 2 Giftes of Tutory or Curatory, 1862 Dazer //ist. 
Edin. Unfu, 1,243, My curatory of the library distracts me. 
1889 Muikurao Carus 1 § 142 Some are under tutory or 
curatory, and others under neither of those guardianships. 

2. A college of curators in a foreign university. 

1834 Sin W. Hamittos Discuss, (1852) 360 The most illus. 
trious scholars in the curatory [of Leyden). 

cCwratory, ¢. [ad. L. cérdalirt-us, {. etirator; 
in mod. use referred to cérdre, ciirat- to Curr] 
Of or pee to curing or healing ; cnrative. 

1644 Butwer Chirol, 148 The curetorie miracles .. The 
exoreists.. used this curatorie adjunct, 1681 tr. I} sdirs’ 
Kem. Met, Wks. Nocab., Therapentich, the curatory arl 
of medicine. 1854 Slackw. Mag. LX XVI. 309 The ordi- 
nary curatory process. 

Curatrix (kinrétriks).  [L. cvirdtrix, fein, of 
curator guardian, cte., in F. curatrice, Cudworth 
uses it in a sense taken from the medical sense of 
chrdre to ite 

+1. A female healer or curer. Ods. nonce-wd. 

1678 Cunwortn /ntell, Syst, 167 Thal Nature of Hippo- 
crates, that is the Curatrix of Diseases. 

2. A female curator or guardian. 

1846 in Worcester; whence in later Dicts. 

Curats, obs. form of Cutrass. 

+ Curature. Ofs.—' [a. OF. curature, or ad. 
L. ctirdtira (f. ctirdre. see CURR V.).) = CURATOR- 
SHtP, 

1605 Raretou Jutrod. Hist. Eng. (2693) 31 Philip.. King 
of France, was a Child .. and... was under the Curature of 
Ttaudovin Earl of Flanders, 1730-6 Bairry (folio), Cura- 
fure, Care in ordering or managing any thing. 

Curature, obs. form of CURATOR. 

Curb (kdib), st. Forms: 5-7 corbe, curbe, 
6-7 courbe, 7 courb, corb, kurbe, 7~ curb 
(dial, 6-7 erubb(e, 9 erub); also 8. (chiefly in 
senses 8-13) 7 kerbe, 7-9 kirb, 9 kerb. See 
also Crus. [The senses here placed all derive 
ultimately from F. courde adj. (= Pr. cord, Sp., Pg., 
It. curvo):—L. enrvus bent, crooked, or from F. 
courber:—L. eurvare: see Curs vl But their 
immediate etymological meso presents differences, 
and Branches I and II might be treated as distiuet 
words, Branch I appears only in Eug., and seems 
to be a derivative from Curs v.!, in the sense ‘ that 
which ¢xzés or bends the horse’s neck’; it seems 
to be the source of Cur v.2, nnder the influence 
of which again some of the senses under Branch III 
have arisen. Branch II contains a variety of senses 
found under F. courde, subst. use of courbe adj. 
Branch III appears also to have originated in ¥. 
courbe in the sense of a curved or arehed piece of 
timber, iron, etc. used for structural purposes; but 
the sense appears to have been gradually inodified 
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after Cur v.2,s50 as to involve more and more the 
sense of a restraining or confining border. In this 
group the word is often spelt Kers, which is at 
present established in sense 12. Cf. KENNEL.] 

I. 1. A chaiu or strap passing under the lower 
jaw ofa horse, and fastened to the upper ends of 
the branches of the bit ; used chiefly for checking 
an unruly horse. 

The reins being altached to the lower ends of the branches 
of the bit, leverage is obtained for forcing the chain against 
the jaw of the horse. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 52 If he yeue him 
{a strong hors} not a strong bile with a corbe, he shal! 
Neuer con gouerne him. 1530 Patscr. 2090/1 Courbe for 
a bridell, gowrmette. 1590 Spenser F. Q.1. 1.1 His angry 
steede did chide his foming bitt, Asmuch disdayning to the 
curbe to yicld. 1684 R. H. Sch. Necreat. 24 A plain 
watering Chain, Cheek large, and the Kirb, thick round 
3782 Cowrrer Gilpin xxii, That trot becaine 
a gallop soon In spite of curb and rein. 1835 W. Irvinc 
Teur Pratries 180 This fine young animal..reduced to 
. pass his life under the harness and the curb. 

. fig. Anything that curbs or restrains; acheck, 
restraint. 

1613 SYLVESTER Mscrocosmogr. Wks. 800 Service is to lhe 
Lofty minde A Curb, a Spur lo th’ abiect Hinde. 1632 
J. Wavwaro tr, Biond?’s Eromena 112 So checkt was his 
forwardaesse with the curbe of bashfulnesse. 1720 Ozetr 
Veriot’s Rom, Rep. 1.vu. 417 A Dictator, whose Authority 
might be a Curb upon the Cabals and Intrigues of the 
Tribunes, 1854-6 Patstore Angel in d/o. 1. ut. tx, In whal 
rough sort he chid his wife For want of curb upon her 
tongue. 1871 G, Merepitn //. Richmond xxxiv. (1889) 
352 My temper was beginning to chafe at the curb, 

3. Electric Telegr, A method of signalling 
through a long cable, by sending a powerful 
signal followed by one or more weak signals of 
opposite sign, the effect of which is to ‘curb’ or 
prevent the main signal from lingering in the cable; 
a signal transmitted in this way. Only in Comé., 
as curb-key, curb sender (an instrument for trans- 
mitting signals in this way); ctrb-sending, -signal. 

3867 Cutcey /landbk. Pract. Telegr. (ed. 2) 247 Arrange- 
ments..for discharging a cable ane and for equalising 
the effect of dashes and dots; the most effective of which 
is the curb key. 1897 Jrud. Soc. Telegr. Eng. V.213 The 
object of the automatic curb-sender is to diminish the re- 
tardation of signals in long cables. 1877 Telegraphic Frul. 
1 Feb. 27 This system of using two currents, one to produce 
the signal and the other..to neutralize .. the residual effect 
of the first, is what is known as Curb-Sending. /éd., 
‘Trials have been made... to send curb-signals by means of 
a hand-key. 

II. Corresp. to F. courde sb. in various senses, 

4. A hard swelling on the hock or other oe of 
a horse’s leg ; the disease characterized by these. 

1523 Firzuers. //nsd. § 107 A courbe is an yll sorance, 
and maketh a horse to halte sore, and appereth vppon the 
hyn legges..vnder the camborell place. 1616 Bares & 
Marku. Country Farme 145 margin, The courbe, or a long 
swelling beneath the elbow of the hough, 1695 Loud. Gas. 
No. 3132/4 One brown Gelding. .a Curb on his near Hock. 
1741 Compl. Fam, Piece 1. 458 For the Curb, you must 
leave out the Mercury. 1844 Xegul. & Ord. Army 380 
The Horses..show no tendency to Curb or Spavin. 

+5. Acurve, an are. [I*. cowrbe.] Obs. rare. 

1601 Ho.iaxno Filiny 1. 118 The very coasts of this 
streight Bosphorus .. boweth and windeth like a curb to 
Moacotis. 1759 tr. Montaigne ut. iii. gx ‘The form of my 
study is round .. so that the curb presenls me wilh a view 
of all my books, A 

6. A mould or template by which to mark out 
curved work. (Sometimes spelt 4erd,) 

1792 P. Nicnotson Carpenter's New Guide (1801) 21 The 
cal wants to be hollowed out..1 shall. .show the method 
of making a curb for thal purpose..A curve being traced 
round the points of intersection, will give the form of the 
curb, 1859 Donatpson & GLEN Specifications 582 The 
Carpenter is to.. provide all kerbs and trammels for tanks 
and vaults. 

+7. Thieves’ cant. A hook. Obs. 

1591 [see Crurper 2}. 

III. Anenclosing framework or border : in the 
first place, the curved border of something ronnd, 


but eventually applied also to things Te 
The name appears to have originally connoted the carved 
ontline merely, and to have gradually taken more and more 
from the sense of Curs ¢.?, until this became the charac. 
teristic notion, and that of curvature entirely disappeared, 
Also spelt herd (third), 
8. A frame or ‘coaming’ round the top of a well 


(to which the lids or covers are fastened). 

rgir AUS, Ace. St. Yohku's Hosp, Canterb.. Payd for 
mend: off.a bokel off sen johnys welle jd. .for a stapylle 
&a hoe ¢ jd..for.. ij corbys ijs iiijd. xg12 /érd., For 
mendyng off b* corbe a bowt pe welle. 1610 /éfd., For 
caryng of the courb of the well to Ivy leane, 1807 Hutton 
Course Math. 11, 252 A carpenter is to pul an oaken curb 
toa round well, al 8¢, per foot square: the breadth of the 
curb is to be 7} inches, and the diameter within 3} feet. 
1839 Str C. Fettows 7rav. Asia Minor (1852) 1B The 
mouths or curbs of the wells are formed of the capitals of 
extremely fine Corinthian pillars. . 

b. A framing round the top ofa brewer's copper ; 
c. An aperture in a floor or roof to stpport a trap- 


door or sky-light. 

1664 Evetyn Syfva tiv. § 15[Elm]scarce has any superior 
for kerbs of coppers. 1743 Lond. & Country Brew. wt. (ed. 2) 
a1 Fastening he two wooden Doors just above the Curb of 
the Copper. 1852-61 Archit, Publ, Soc. Dict. s.v. Curb, 
‘The name curb is also given ..to the frame of ...a skylight, 


CURB. 


1859 Donatpson & Gien Specifications 566 The top being 
prepared to receive the continuous ale for the grating. 
‘bid. 578 The floor grating to the Hall is to be fitted with 
a curb of York slone. .rebated on the topedge for the grating. 

9. A cirenlar plate or cylindrical ring of timber 
or iron round the edge of any circular structure 
(usually to hold it firmly together). 

a. A circular or other curvilinear wall-plate at the spring. 
ing of a dome. 

b. Acylindrical ring around the ‘eye’ of adome or similar 
structure, intowbich the ribs are frained (sometimes support- 
ing a lantern or cupola). 

G. The ‘race-plate’? on the lop of the fixed portion of 
a windmill, on which travel the rollers of the cap as it 
rotates; also, the circular plate or ring al the base of the cap 
ofa windmill, carrying the rollers, 

1733 F’. Pace Brit. Carpenter (1753) 28 The kirb,on which 
slands a lanthorn, or cupola. 1793 Smeaton Ldystone L. 
§ 48 One Kirb or circle of compass timber at each floor. 
1820 TREDGOLO Carpentry (1B53) 21g The brick dome .. of 
St. Mark, at Venice..was built upon a curb of larch timber 
. intended lo resist the tendency which a dome has to spread 
outwards at the base. 1857 J. WALKER Specif. Whithy High 
Lantern, The curb at the top for receiving the ends of the 
rafters is to consist of a ring of gun-metal. 1885 A. R. 
Wore Windmill 64 The cap, or head, of the mill. .is made 
of timber... with a circular curb at the lower part, which re- 
volves upon the one attached 1o the body of the mill .. The 
rollers. are attached to the upper curb, and revolve against 
the. .lower one. 


10. A cylindrical ring of timber, iron, etc. form- 
ing the base on which the brickwork of a shaft or 


well is constructed. 

This ‘ curb* may be built into the crown of the arch of 
a tunnel, as in the case of a ventilating shaft (cf. gb’ or it 
may, as in the construction of a mine-shaft, descend with the 
steening which it bears, as Ihe excavation proceeds. 

1811 Farey eons 1. 327 A curb, or flat ring of sound 
oak or elm is laid on the bottom, on which the stones or 
bricks are built to the top. The sinking is tben begun within 
this curb. 1838 F. W. Simms Pudlic Wks, Gt. Brit. 32 The 
brickwork shall rest upon a cast-iron curb, fitting into the 
crown of the arch of the 1unnel, forming a level base for the 
shaft to rest upon. 1844 —- Tnnelling 46 The sinking was 
attempled by means of a barrel (or drum) curb, which upon 
being undermined descended by its owo weight and that of 
the brick work (which was constructed upon the curb’, /6/d, 
109 The shaft. .can be securely connected with the crown of 
the tunnel, by means of a curb of brick or cast iron, 

11. A raised margin or edging around an oast, to 
confine the hops; also round g bed in a garden 
or hothonse, or round a hearth, to serve as a fender. 

1731-7 Mutter Gard, Dict.s.v. Lupulus, The Hops must 

spread even upon the Oast a Foot thick or more, if the 
Depth of the Curb will allow it. 188: Gard. Chron, No. 
412. 655 The curbs are filled with a nice lot of plants. 1882 
Wore Exhib. Catal. tii. 3 Polished brass curb. 


b. An inelined circular plate placed round the 
edge of a soap or salt kettle to prevent the contents 
from boiling over. 

1874 1n Ksicur Dict. Afech. 

13. A margin of stone or other strong material 
protecting the outer edge of a side-walk and sepa- 
rating it from the roadway on which horses and 


vehicles travel. Usually spelt 4erd. 

3836 Libr. Entert. Knowl., Pompeii (ed. 4) 1. 91 These 
curbs [in woodcul, marked ‘kirb’].. joa the foot pave- 
men! from the road, 1861 Suues Engineers 11. 29 In 
fixing the kerbs along the London fooipaths. 1882 Mature 
XXV. 517 The idea is to make the curb of the pavement in 
the form of an iron box, 4 

transf, 1867 Wows ts Ital, Jonrn, 124 Leaning on the 
curb of the precipitous rock. f 

13. In various other technical senses, some of 


which are difficult to classify. 

a. Archit., Building,eic. An edge or ‘ nosing’, as ¢. g. to 
a‘slep; also a raised hand (not sufficiently ligh to be a 
* dwarf walt‘) to receive the lower ends of the palisades or 
railings of an enclosure or partition ; a breast-wall or retain- 
ing-wall to hold up a bank of earth ; one of the plates form- 
ing the top of the sides of a green-house: the lower of the 
1wo planes forming the slope of a carb- or mansard-roof; 
‘the flashing of lead over the curb-plate to a curb-roof’; 
‘the woodwork forming the arris of a plaster-work groin’ 
(Archit, Publ. Soc. Dict.); also applied toa ‘crib’ or cage 
to contain conerete until hardened, as ma foundation. — 

b. ‘The cylindrical casing within which a vortex-turbine 
wheel revolves ; also the curved guide encompassing part 
of the periphery of a breast-wheel or scoop-wheel to confine 
and direct the water against its buckets or floals. 

te. A ‘stilling’ or stand in a brewery to support a cask, 
etc, Obs. 

1B19 P. Nicnotson Archit. Dict. 1. 308 Curd for Brick 
Steps, a timber nosing .. not only to preven! the steps from 
wearing, but also from being dislocaled. 1852-61 Archit. 
Publ, Soc. Dict. s.v.. The edge, to a brick or tile slep, is 
also called a cxrd, even if it be merely a stone or timber 
nosing. /6id., Where wrought iron railing bars sel close 
are let into it..a cast iron curb is now much used. /6/d., 
The plane, a é [of the roof] is popularly called the card, 
1859 Donacoson & GLEN Specifications 619 Kerb part of 
the tower roof is to be covered with 6 lb. lead .. the surface 
of the kerbs is to be turned up against the checks of the 
dormers, 4 

1845 Fossroxe FEncycl, Autig, 1. 364 Ancient brew. 
houses had troughs of Jead sel on the ground, or on courbes. 

+14. Of uncertain meaning. Obs. 

1495 Will of Sir R. Porter (Somerset Ho.), | a to 
the church of Conway a furnesse and a Cui be of lede to hill 
(=cover, roof)the church with. 1§27 Lance. iVills (Cbetham 
Soc.) 36 Ilem I beqweth ..a grett poll off brasse and my 
corbes of leyde a grat of hyron, Item a broche of yron 


IV. 15. attrib. and Comb, Curb-bit, -bridle, 
a bit (or bridle) with a curb; curb-chain, a chain 


CURB. 


acting as a curb; curb-hook, ‘a hook which the 
curb is hitched to’ (Felton Carriages Gloss.) ; 
curb-key, -sender, -signal (see 3); curb-pin 
(see quot. 1874). Also CURB-PLATE, -ROOF, -STONE. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury i. 3085/2 Mr. Morgan calls .. 
a_ Bit or Snafile..Curbs or *Curb Bits. rzx0 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 4638/4 A white Bridle, with a very fent Kirb Bit. 
1847 Youatt Horse i. 15 To the Romans may be attributed 
the invention of the curb-bit. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1163/4 
A green velvet Saddle. .and a *curd Bridle. 1795 Wotcott 
(P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 1812 1V. 213 For those 
passions make a strong Curb-bridle. 1833 J. Hontanp 
Mauuf, Metad ii. 312 ‘This rise in the bit 1s made to press 
hard against the roof of the horse’s mouth, at the same time 
that the *curb chain closely presses the chin. 1874 Knicut 
Dict. Mech., *Curb-pius, the pins on the lever of a watch- 
regulator which embrace the hair-spring of the balance 
and regulate its vibrations. 1884 F. J. Brirten Watch § 
Clockm, 106 A balance spring uncontrolled by curb pins. 


+ Curb, v.! Obs. rare. [A later spelling of 
Course v., a. F. courber to bend, prob. influenced 
in form by Curs v.2, and by Curve, when this 
was coming in from Latin.] 

lL. ¢rans. To bend, bow, curve. See also CurrED 


ppl al 

1430 [see Courazv. 2). 1662 H, More Philos. Vert. Pref. 
Gen, (1712) 15 (The Spirit of Nature] curbs the matter of the 
Sun into rounds of figure, which would otherwise be oblong. 

2. intr, ‘To bend, bow, cringe. 

1377[see Course v1), 1602 SHaks. Ham, ui. iv, 155 [see 
Course v. 1: mod.edd. curb). a 1649 Druua, or Hawrn, 
Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 121 Bodies languishing and curb- 
ing. 1808 J. Bartow Coluzd. vi. 26 (They] bow the knee 
And curb, well pleased, O Cruelty, to thee. 

Curb (kd1b), v2 [In Branch IJ, dating back to 
16th c., app. f. CurB sé. 1; Branch IT is much latcr, 
f. Curs sb, 12.) 

I. 1. ¢rans. To put a curb on (a horse); to re- 


strain or control with a curb. 

1530 Paiscr. 500/1, 1 courbe a horse, I fasten the courbe 
under his chynne, 1667 Mitton /. Z. x1. 643 Part wield 
thir Arms, part courb the foaming Steed, 1878 M.A. Brown 
Nadeschda 25 Curbing his fiery steed..with foaming bit. 

2. fig. To restrain, check, keep in check, 

1888 J. Upau. Diotrephes (Arb.) 10 Bridles to curbe them 
that kicke at their lordlines. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 1. i. 39 ‘To 
curbe the will of the Nobilitie. «1631 Donne Paradoxes 
(1652) 25 To curbe our naturall appetites. 1726 Adv. Caft. 
&. Boyle 106 She bege'd me to curb my transport, for fear 
of being overheard, 1848 MacauLay Hist. Eng. 1. 217 ‘Yo 
curb the power of France. 

tb. Const. of, from. Obs. 

1593 Suaxs. Arch. 11,1. i. 54 The faire reuerence of your 
Highnesse curbes mee, From giuing reines and spurres to 
my free speech. 1596 — Merch. V. ww. i. 217 Curbe this 
cruell diuell of his will. 1719 W. Woop Savvy. Trade 297 

o curb or restrain our own Subjects from their natural 
Rights. 

II. 3. To furnish or defend with a curb or curb- 


stone. (In the latter case commonly £erd.) 

1861 Sunderland Tries 2x1 Sept., That the footpath behind 
Cumberland-terrace be flag; a and kerbed. 1874 Kuicut 
Dict. Mech. s.v. Curb, In sinking wells by sections 
which are curbed before another section is excavated, /id., 
The well at Southampton was .. curbed in this way, 1878 
N. Amer. Rev. CXXV11. 441 Curbed, lighted, sewered, and 
repaved, 

TIL. +4. Thieves’ cant. (See CURBER 2.) [Per- 


haps a distinct word.] Oés. 

a 1593 GREENE Theeves falling ont in Harl, Misc. Vill. 
389 (D.) Thongh you can foyst, nip, prig, lift, curbe, and nse 
the black art. 

Curbable (kd-1bab’)), 2. [f. Curs 2.2 + -aB.e.] 
That can be curbed or restrained. 

1775 in Asu Saffd.$ and in mod, Dicts. 


Curbash: see KoornasH. 
+ Curbed, £//. 2.1 Also courbed. [f. Cursz.1] 


Bent, bowed, curved. 

{6 1430 Lypc. Bochas 1, xx. (1554) 36 b, Thing yt is courbyd 
or wrong .. To make it seme as it went ypright. ¢ 1450 
Merlin 26x Longe and courbed, and brode sholderes and 
Teene forage.) 1841 R. Cop.axn Guydon's Greet: Chirure., 
The lyuer. .is of fygure as of the moone, curbed towarde the 
rybbes. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 678 (R.) By crooked 
and curbed lines, 1646 G. Daniet Poen:s Wks. 1878 J. 50 
Her haire vndrest, Like Adders on her Curbed Shoulders 
falls. *r69x Ray Creation . (1704) 231 Though the Course 
of the Sun be curbed towards ite Tropicks. 


Curbed (kaibd), 2/7. @.2 [f. Cours sb. and v2] 


1. Fnmishcd with or having a curb. 

1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 975/4 An old curbed Bridle. 1695 
fbid. 3048/4 Kirb’d Bridle. 1847 Youatr Horse t. 10 The 
severe and often cruel curbed-bit. 

b. Curbed roof =CurRB-Roor, 
1866 Intedi, Observ. No.57. 178 Zinc-work on the curbed 


roofs. ’ 

2. Fe Restrained, checked. 

1307, Suaks, 2 Hen, IV, w. v. 131 The Fift Harry, from 
curb'd Liceuse pluckes The muzzle of restraint. 1862 Lp. 
Broucuam Brit. Const. xi. x 54, 


‘Stephen .. owed his curbed 
authority to the constant rebellion of his Barons, 


Curber (ka:1bo1). Also 6 courber, 7 curbar. 
[f. CurB v.2+-ER 1] 

1. Onc who or that which curbs, or restrains. 

1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God 45 Carthage. .the 

reatest curber and terror of the Roman weale-publike, 1737 

. CLARKE Lfist, Bidle vi. (1740) 568 Great curbers of their 
passions, a 1849 J. C. Mancan Poemts (1859) 37 ‘The in- | 
structress of maidens And curber of boys. 


Vot. IT. 
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+2. Thieves cant. (See quot. 1591.) Obs. [Per- 
haps a distinct word.] 

159r GREENE and Pt, Conuycatch. (1592) 24 The Courber, 
which the common people call the Hooker, is he that with 
a Curb (as they tearm it) or hook, doth pul out of a window 
any foose linnen cloth, apparell, or .. other houshold stnffe. 
1602 Rowtanns Greene's Ghost (1860) 41 A hooker, whom 
Conicatching English cals Curbar, 

_tCurbing, v2. sé.' Ods. [f. Cure v.1] Curv- 
ing, curvature, 

x6or Houtann /’éiny 11. 315 The curbing or crookednesse 
of the ridge-bone. : 

Curbing (kdubin), 742. 50.2 [ff Cure v.2] 

1. The action of the verb Cunp; checking. 

166: Fertuam Resolves u. Iii. 306 The curbings and the 
stroaks of Adversity. 1846 D. Kine Lord's Supper iv. 102 
The partial curbing of vicious Insts, 

2. a. The furnishing of a sidc-walk, etc. with 
acurb. b, concr. The stoncs collectively forming 
acurb, (In this sense commonly spelt £erésng.) 

1869 Daily News 2 Feb., The granite kerbing on the sea 
wall, 1892 Zines 14 Mar. 3/2 No paving, curbing, or 
channelling has been done to..the road, 

43. Zhieves’ cant. (Cf Curnen 2.) Obs. [Perhaps 
a distinct word.] 

igor Greener Disc. Covsnage (1859) 53 The nature of the 
Lift, the Black art, and the Curbing law, which is the 
Filchers and theeves that come into houses. .or picklocks, or 
hookers at windowes, : 

Curbing, fo/.. a. [f. CurB v.27] That curbs; 
restraining. 

1719 D'Urrev ttl 11872) V1. 319 Who from thinking are 
free, That cnurhing Disease i? the Mind. 1794 Suntivan 
View Nat. IV, 66 ‘To say..that religion is not a curbing 
motive, becanse it does not always restrain, is’ [etc.]}. 

+Cuwrble. 04s. Also 6-7 kirble. [Derivative 
of Curs, app. diminutive in form.] 

1. =Curs sé, 1. Also attrib, 

1598 Frorio, Guancett{o, a little claspe or kirble hooke 
about a horses bit, 1614 MarKHAM Cheap 1/56. 1. ii. (1668) 
24 The kirble shall be thick, round, and large, hanging 
loosely upon his nether lip. 

2. =Curs sé. 8. 

11780 Five Wonders of World 6 Woops in women’s petli- 
coats almost as big as a well’s curble. 

Curbless, a. rare. [f. CuRB sé, + -LESS.] 
Without curb or restraint. 

, 1813 T. Busey tr. Lacretinas i, 322 The curbless rage 
inflames his savage blood. 1848 C. Broxrn 7. Eyre ix, 
A torrent, turbid and curbless. 7 

Curb-plate. [Curs sd. 8, 9.] A curvilinear 
wall-plate at the springing of a dome, cte.; =Cuns 
ga, b; also, the plate or frame round the mouth 
of a well, cte.; the horizontal timber atthe junction 
of the upper and lower slopcs of a curb-roof. 


1819 P. Nicuotson Archit. Dict. 1.308 The wall-plate of 


a circular or elliptically ribbed dome, is termed a cu7}-plate, 
as also the horizontal rib at the top, on which the vertical 
ribs terminate. 1860 J. NEwLanps Carpenter §& Joiner's 
Assist. 257 Curb.plate. the circular frame of a well. ‘ 

Currb-roof. [Curp sé.] A roof of which 
each face has two slopes, the lower onc steeper 
than the upper ; a mansard-roof. 

1733 F. Prick Avit. Carpenter (1753) 18, B is called akivb 
roof, and is much in nse, on acconnt of ils giving so much 
room withinside, 1820 TrepcoLp Carpentry (1853) 95 It 
appears to have been with a view of lessening .. height that 
the Mansard or curb roof was invented. 1879 D, J. Lite 
Bryant 143 A spacious. .mansion. . with a curb-roof, antique 
dormer windows. 

Curb-sender: see Cure sé. 3. 

Cwrb-, kerb-stone. Also kirb-stone. One 
of the stones forming a curb, esp. at the edge of 
a side-path ; hence, the stone edge of a side-path. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Miseries (Tum. Life (1826) xvi. iii, 
132 The two side-spaces from the wall to the kirl-stone. 
18g0 Kinastev 4 lt. Locke v, You goes and lies on the kerb- 
stone. 1862 AnstED Channel Ist. 1. iv. (cd. 2) 66 Black 
Guernsey granite for macadamised paving and curb slones, 

b. attrib, as curb-stone broker (U.S.), a 
broker, not a member of the stock exchange, who 
transacts business in the streets. 

1860 in Barter? Dict. Amer. 1886 Pall Mali CG, 28 May 
14/t Both of these men are kerbstone brokers. 

Curbul3e, obs. Sc. form of Cuir-BOUILLI. 

Curby (kesbi), a. [f. Corp sé.+-y.] Liable 
to be affected with curb (see CurB sé. 4). Hence 
Curbily adv. 

1841 Mreson & Wexsay Reforts VII. 132 The term 
‘curby hocks’ indicated a peculiar form of the hock, which 
was considered as rendering the horse more liable to throw 
outa curb. 1875 ‘Sronenence’ Brit. Sports u, vi. 564 Curby 
hocks are also hereditary, and should be avoided. 1892 
Sport, & Dram, News 21 May 360/1 That off hock. .was 

ways rather ‘ curbily’ inclined. 

Curce, obs, form of Curse, 

Curch (kost{). Sc. Forms: 5 kerche, 
(courchie), 5-6 courch(e, curche, (6 cowrtche), 
7 kerch, (8 kirch), 7- curch. [An erroneous 
singular of curches, repr. OF. couvrechds, -chiés, 
pl. of couorechef: see Covercuter, Kercutzr.] 

A covering for the head; a kerchief; ‘a square 
piece of linen used in former times by women, 
instead of a cap or mutch’ (Jamieson). 

be Boxennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 285 She hyt wolde aray- 
in ff porely..and..Up on hyr hede leyn a foule kerche. 
1457 Sc. Acts Fas. 11, c 71 On theer heads short curches.. 


CURD. 


| Courchies of theer awin making. 1470 Hesev MN allace 1, 
241 A sondly courche our hed and nek leit fall. 15..Pecbles 
fo Play, Ane said, ‘ My curches are not press'd’. "1530 £17, 
in Nuge Derelict (1880) x.g Item xxi neipkins and hrest 
cowrtchis. Itm thre nek cowrtchis. 1698 M. Marin Foy. 
Ailda (1749) 50 ‘The Kerch, or Head-dress worn by herself. 
1810 Scott Lady of L.i. v. uote, Thesnood was exchanged 

| for the curch, toy, or coif, when a Scottish lass passed, by 

marriage, into the matron state. 1854 Mrs, Ouruast 

Magd. Hepburn 1. 150 An old woman with long grey locks 

escaping from her curch. 

Curchee, -ie, -y, obs. forms of Curtsy. 
| Curchef, -chyfe, obs. forms of KerciiEr. 
| | Cureulio (kvskivlio). Lxutom, [a. Le cur 

culio, -enem com-weevil.] A Liunzan genus of 

Bectles, containing the Wecvils. Now applicd 

cspecially to the common fruit-weevils, which arc 
| very destructive to plums, 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica (1979) 429 The streaked shining 

Curculio, Zé. 430 Curculio. .Phis insect is very destructive 
| to flour as well as to most sorts of grain. 1860 EMErsos 
Cond, Lify Fats Wks. (Bohn) IL, 327 Such an one has 
curculios, borers, knife-worms, 1882 Garden 25 Mar. 191/3 
The Curculio has made the cnllivalion of the Plum im. 
possible in Eastern America, 

Ifence Curcu:lioni‘deous a., belonging to the 
Curculionide or weevil-family. Curcwlionist, 
a specialist in the study of the Creuliontde. 

1881 1 thenaun No, 2827. G04 A curculionideous Iarva, 
found feeding in the bulbs of lilies, 1874 Maivartin Contemp. 
Rev. NXIV. 362 ‘That this naturalist is a Carabidisl, and 
that a Curcnlionist. 

| Curcuma (koukivma). Also in anglicized 
form curcume. f[med. or mod.L. ad. Arab. 
kurkum. saffvon, turmeric + sce Crocus.] a. Bot. 
A gems of Zingideracee consisting of plants with 
perennial tuberous roots, furnishing various com- 
mercial substances, as zedoary, East Indian arrow- 
root, mango-gingcr, turmeric, cte. b. The sub- 
stance called ‘Turmeric, prepared from the tubers 
| of C. doxga, and uscd as an ingredient in curry 

powder, as a chemical test for alkalis, and for 

inedicinal and other purposes. a@éfrrd., as curcuma 
paper, turmeric paper used as a chemical test. 
1617 Mosan tr. HYrtzung's Pract. Phystcke 2nd Table, 

' 'Turmericke, Cyperus dadicus, the Apothecaries call it 

' Cnrcuma. 1633 Gerarpe /ferbad 1. xxvii 34. 1712 tr. 
Lomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 35 Vhe Curcuma of the Shops is 

| asmall Root, about the Size of that of Ginger 1800 Jed. 

Fred. V1, 84 The liqnor becomes alkaline, and reddens 

paper prepared with curcnma. ¢1865 (yrc. Sc. 1. 351/2 In 

China, tea is frequently coloured with curenme, 1885 H. O. 

Forses Nat, Wandr. FE. Archip. 1596 Rive yellowed with 

circuma powder. ; 

Hence Curcumin, Chem., the colouring matter 


of tnrmeric. 

1850 Pernira Mat. Med. U1. 1.1125 Curcumin. .is obtained 
+-by digesting the alcoholic extract of turmeric in ether. 
1875 J. Atiririp Chem. (ed. 6) 531 ‘Turmeric .. owes its 
ello colour to curcumin, a resinous matter. 
| Curd (kisd), sé. Forms: a. 4-5 croddo, (5 
| erod(e), 4-6 crudd,e, (5 cruyde, 5-6 crude), 5- 
north, dial. crud; B. 5-6 ecurde, curdd(e, 6 
courd, 5- curd. [ME crud (also crod) is found 
first in 14th c.; the form ced is known from 15th 
c. The metathesis r«=27 implies that the word 
is older, and may possibly go back to OL. ; but 
its carlier history and derivation are unknown. 

No similar word is known in Tentonic or Romanic; hence 
the source has been songht in Celtic: Irish has cruth, gruth, 
groth, Gaelic grath curds, but it is not certain what relation 
ti any) the Celtic words hold to the English.] ; 

1, The coagulated substance formed from milk by 
the action of acids, cithcr naturally as when milk 
is left to itself, or artificially by the addition of 
rennct, etc.; made into cheese or eaten as food. 
(Often in p/.) 

1362 Lana. P. Pl. A. vin. 269 Twey grene cheeses, and 
a fewe cruddes and crayme. ¢ 1420 Liber Cocoram 13 Styr 
hit wele .. Tyl hit be gedered on crud harde. 14.. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 590/45 Juncata .. Juncade, sive a crudde 
ymade yn ee Ibid. 661/14 Lfoc coagulum, crodde. 
1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 42 Thai maid grit cheir of. .curdis and 
quhaye. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xivi. 719 It melteth the 
clustered crudde, or milke that is come to a crudde. 1614 
Suaxs, Mint. 7. tv. iv. 161 Good sooth she is The Queene 
of Curds and Creame. 1626 Bacon Syleur § 385 Milk. .is.. 
a Compound Body of Cream, Cruds, and Whey, 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 197 This acid.. 
transforms themilk intoacurd, 1856 Mrs, Cartyie Ze? 11. 
294 Betty, who will have curds and cream waiting for me. 

te. 1735 Pore Prol. Sat. 306 Sporus, that mere white 
curd of Ass’s milk? 1883 //arfer's Mag. Mar. 574/1 Thal 
caused Mrs, Claxton’s cloudy suspicion .. to settle into an 
absolute curd of sourness. = 

+b. ?The curdled milk in the stomach of a 
yonng sucking animal, or the gastric juice of the 
same, used for rennet. Ods. 

€1420 Pallad, on Ins. v1. 141 The mylk is crodded now 
to chese With crudde of kidde, or lambe, other of calf. r551 
Turner Herbal 1. (1568) Bija, The cruddes found in a 
kyddes maw, or an hyndecalfes maw. 1601 HoLtann Pliny 
If. 33 The cruds or rennet of an horse fole maw, called by 
some Hippace. 1661 Loven. Hist, Anim. §& Min, 24 The 
curd [of the calf] hath the same vertue as that of a Hare, 
Kid, or Lamb. mie . 

2. ¢ramsf, Any substance of similar consistency or 


appearance. 
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1811 A. T. Tuomson Lond. Disp, (1818) 603 Sulphuric 
ether and compound spirit of ether precipitate a thick, 
white, tenacious curd, 

b. The fatty substance found between the flakes 
of flesh in boilcd salmon, ef. Curby 3. 

1828 Sin H. Davy Salmonia 98 To find a reason for the 
effect of crimping and cold in neering the curd of fish. 
1863 Woop lust. Nat. ist. IL. 327 If it [the salmon] be 
cooked within an hour or two after being taken from the 
water, a fatty substance, termed the ‘curd’, is found between 
the flakes of flesli. 

3. afirth. and Comb., as curd-cake, pirff (confec- 


tions made with curds); curd-like adj.; curd- 


breaker, -crusher, -cutter, -mill, apparatus for 


crushing or cutting up cheese-curd in order to 
facilitate the separation of the whey; curd soap, 
a white soap made with tallow and soda. 

1706 Closet of Rarities (N.), To make *curd-cakes.—Take 
a pint of curds [etc.]. 1805 Soutnry Afadoc in WW’. xiv, 
Cheese Of *curd-like whiteness. 1846 J. Baxtrr Lid. Pract. 
algric. ted. 4) L, 158 Cauliflowers. .of a delicate white curd- 
like appearance, 1879 Casself's Techn. Educ. 1V. 247/2 
Break the curd into pieces..by means of a *curd-mill, 1769 
Mas. Rarraty Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 261 ‘To make *Curd 
Puffs. 1994 Jfull Advertiser 20 Sept. 4/1 Yellow Soap 60s, 
— Curd 7os. 1875 Ure Dict. Aris 111. 850 The white.. 
tallow soap of the London manufacturers, called curd soap. 

Curd (kiid), v. Forms: see the sh. [f. prec.] 

L. ¢rans. To make into curd ; to coagulate, con- 
geal; =CURDLE v. I. 

13842 Wyciir od x. 10 Whether not..as chese thou hast 
crudded me? ¢1420 adlad. on Hush. vt igi Alle fresshe 
the mylk is crodded now to chese. 1563 T. Gare sintidot. 
nu. 36 This oile..courdeth milke by and by. 60a Sitaks. 
Flaut. 1. v.69 It doth posset And curd, like Aygre droppings 
into Milke, The thin and wholsome bluod. 1620 Ho1.axv 
Camden's Brit, \. 601 Vhe feat of crudding it [milk] to 
a pleasant tartnesse, pa Mouthly Mag, IX. 166/2 So 
acrid. .that they curd milk. 

+b. To curdle (blood). Ods. rare. 

160x Suaxs. Adfs Weed? 1. itt.155 Dos it curd thy blood To 
say 1 am thy mother? 

. tatr, To become or form curd ; to coagulate, 
congeal; =CURDLE vz. 3. 

31398 Trevisa Barth de PR. xvi. vii. (1495) 555 Quycke 
syluer crnddeth not by itself kyndly wythout brymstone. 
Abid. xtx, Usxvi. (14981906 Mylke rennyth and curdyth. and 
the wheye is departyd therfro, 1430 720 Cookery-bks. 17 
Styre it tylle it crodde. 1578 Lyre Dadoens vi. xlvi. 719 
‘The iuyce of Figgesturneth milke and causeth it tocrndde, 
1598 Epulario kiij, Meat it vntill the Cheese curd. 

Jig. 889 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 29 A Lemman will 
make his conscience curd like a Posset. 

3. /rans. ‘To rendcr curdy, cover as with curd. 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes 11.1. 33 “Cwo chafd Boars, or 
Llowne Mastiffs, whose rage had curded one anothers chops. 

Hence Currding 7/. 56. aud ppl. a. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. xvi. clyxviii. (1495) 712 
Whete sod wyth juys of rewe dissoluyth .. reunyng and 
kurdyng of nylke. | 1727 C. Turecke.n Stipes Uihern. 
1. ij, In crudding of Milk it may occupy the place of Ches 
lope. 1742 Lond, § Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 76 Those 
harsh, curding Well-waters that many drink of. 

Curded (ki-idéd), pp/. a. Also 5-9 crudded. 
[f. Curp v, and sé, + -ED.] 

1. Formed into curd, or into a curd-like mass ; 
coagulated, congealed. 

cr4go Promp. Parv. ros Cruddyd, coagulatus, 1563 T. 
Gate Anticot. 11. 36 If one drope of it..be pnt intoa pynte 
of mylke, it shall forthwith become courded. 1§78 Bantsthr 
Hist, Man v.75 A heape of crudded bloud. 1659 D. Praia, 
improv, Sea 333 Vhe Seas. .lye all upon a bubling froth, and 
curded foam. 1813 J. C. Hosnousr Journey 33 Curded 
goat’s milk. 1820 Surtiey Witch A td. lv, She would often 
climb The steepest ladder of the crudded rock. 

2. Of salmon: Having curd (see Curn sd. 2 b). 

1865 J.G. Bertram fias vest of Sea (1873) 44 [They] donot 
like the Dutch salmon so well as their own fine curded fish, 

Curdiness (kiidinés). [f. Curpy a. +-xEss.] 
The state or quality of being curdy. (Of fish; 
see CuRD sé. 2b.) 

1824 Blackw. Mag. XVI. 340 Nothing can then exceed the 
beautiful curdiness of his texture, 1828 Str I]. Davy Sa/- 
monta 98 The albumen is coagulated, and the curdiness [of 
the salmon] preserved. 

Curdle (kivid'l), v. Also 6-7 crudle, 7-8 \9 
dal.) cruddle. [Frequentative of Curn z.] 

L. trans. To form (milk) into curd ; to tnrn (any 
liquid) into a soft solid substance like curd; to 
coagulate, clot, congeal. 

(1590-6 [see Curotnp 1, 1¢.]. 1601 Hontano Pliny xxi. 
vii, Tt wil cruddle milk as wel as rennet. 3612 Braun Zod 
x. 10 Hast thon not powred me out as milke, and cruddled 
me like cheese? 1942 Loud. § Country Brew, 1. (ed. 4) 40 
‘The Wort also will be curdled, and broke into small Par- 


ticles. 3875 Ure Dict, Arts I. 767 All acids curdle milk, 
b. 70 curdle the blood: wsually fig. said of 


the effect of cold, horror, etc. upon a person. 

160a Marston Ant, & Alel. 1. Wks. 1856 1, 26 O how im- 
patience .. cruddles thick my blood, with boiling rage ! 
@ 1674 CLarenpon Jiist. Reb. xv1.(1704) ILL. 559 Being now 
awaken‘d by this Alarm .. and his flegm a little curdled, he 
begun to think himself in danger. 1 C. Jonnston 
Chrysad (1822) 1.14 An holy horror curdled all my blood, 
1891 Baninc-Gouro /a Troudb, Land v. 63 The glacial bise 
sweeps over the face of the desert, curdling the blood. 

2. a and fig. 

3627-47 Fertuam Resolves (ed. 7) 154 We are curdled tothe 
fashion of r life by time and set successions. 1794 G. Aoams 
Nat. §& Exp. Philos. 1. vi. 210 The surface of the water is 
fretted and curdled into the finest waves by the undulations 
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ofthe air. 18:16 Byron Dreaws i, A thought, A slumbering 
thought .. curdles a long life into one hour, Bax Care 
Vill. Afinstr. 11, 203 So beauty curdles envy's look on thee. 

3. intr. To become or form curd; to coagulate. 

1601 Hotrann Pliny 1. 348 The milk .. will not cruddle. 
1653 H. More Counyect. Cabbal, (1713) 190 How this Primor- 
dial Water..should ever coagulate or cruddle into that con- 
sistency. 19774 Gotpsm. Nat. (ist. (1776) IIL. 56 The milk 
of the goat is..not so apt tocurdle upon the stomach as that 
of the cow. 1853 Sover Pantroph.go Mint prevented milk 
from curdling. 

b. Of the blood. (Now usually fg.) 

1611 Beaus. & Fi. Ming § no King..i, See now my blood 
cruddles at this! 1668 Cucperrer & Cony Barthol, Anat., 
Manual..i. yor Extravenated Blood. .curdles and putrefies. 
1784 Cowrrr 7ask vi. 514 The blood thrills and curdles at 
the thought. a 1845 Barna /agol, Leg. (1877) 183 1t makes 
the blood curdle with fear, 

c. fransf. and fg. 

1818 Byron Afazeppa xviii, An icy sickness curdling o’er 
at heart. 1860 Tyxpaut Glac.1. it. 22 The adjacent atmo- 
sphere. .curdled np into visible fog. 

Curdle (ki-1d'1), 56. rare. [f. prec. vb.) ‘The 
act or product of curdling ; ta curd ‘obs.). 

21893 11. Smita Sernt.(1622) 444 ‘There is a kind of downe 
or curdie npon Wisedom. 1611 Cotcr., Jéattes, curds, or 
curdles. Bar Crarn Uf, Minstr, 1, 30 ‘Tracing the.. 
winding fountains to their infant bed, Marking each curdle 
boil and boil away. 

Curdled (ki-1d'ld), Af/. a. fF as prec. +-ED.] 

1. Formed into curd; coagulated, congealed, 
clotted. 

1596 Spenser Astroph. 152 With crudled blood and filthie 

ore deformed, 1676 J. Beaumont in PAIL Trans. X1.733 

“ill’d with a milky crudeled substance. 1819 Snecrev 
Cyclops 129 Store of curdled cheese. 1828 Scott F. Af. 
Perth xxiii, The curdled wounds gave no sign of blood. 

b. fig. of the blood, etc. 

1697 Drvpen Eirg. -Encid uu. 766, I felt my crudled 
Blood congeal with Fear. 1815 Byron /arisina xiv, As ice 
were in her curdled blood. 

e. transf. and fig. 

1s90 Srenser F. Q.1. vii. 6 Till crudled cold his corage 
gan assayle, 1602 Marston Ant. §& Mel. 1. 1 Wks. 1856 
I. 16 Crudl'd fogges masked even darknesse brow. 1685 
H. More Some Cursory Nef. 10 This cold and crudled Inf. 
delity. 1841 Care bh 7l/. Minstr, 11.93 O'er the water crink‘d 
the curdled wave. 1850 Kuncstey Adt. Locke xxviii, Dark 
curdled clouds..swept on, 

2. Of a lens: (see quot.) 

1832 Porter /orcedain & Gl. 245 When this fault [imper- 
fect polishing] exists ina degree so exaggerated as to be 
visible to the naked eye, the lens is said to be curdled, 


Curdler (kd-udla1). [fas prec. +-2R.] That 
which curdlcs or coagulates, 


1837 Peuny Cycl. V1. 13/2 Vhe most natural curdler of 
milk. .is the gastric juice of the stomach of a sucking calf, 


Curdless (kd-udlés), a. Destitutc of curd. 


1846 in WorcrstER, 
Curdling (ki adlin), 4/7. sd, [-1nc1.] The 


action of the vb, CurpLe ; also coner. 

1611 Frorio, Quagiiata, a curdling or congealing. 1620 
Venser Via Recta vii. 154 ‘They inhibit the erudling of 
milke in the stomacke. 1851 Nicnot Archit. d/eat, 107 
Nebulosities. .having within them curdéings, as they seein 
at first, separate massive clusters. 

mess ppl. a. fare 2.) That curdles. 

1. frans, In quots, = blood-curdling.) 

18ar Suettry Prometh, Und. u. iii, Under the curdling 
winds, 1863 Wuytr. Mrtvitite Gladiators 1. 364 A curdling 
horror that weighed down the limbs like lead. 

2. intr. 

1699 Gartit Dispens. 1g A while his curdling Blood forgot 
to glide. 1886 R.C. Luestir Sea-painter’s Leg 110 Uere 
aud there a..wave.. breaks into curdling foam. 

Curdly (keadli), a. [f. Curpie v.+-y¥.] Apt 
to curdle; of a curdled nature or appearance. 

1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis, by Expect. vi. 38 Milk .. in 
many [is] very corruptible, coagulable, or curdly. 1799 
G. Situ Laboratory . 179 If you find the amalgam: begin 
to be curdly, 1820 A. Cooper Surg. #ss. 232 The curdly 
substance mixed with pus is discharged, 

Cur dog, cur-dog: sce Cur. 

Curdy (kadi), 2. Also 6-7 cruddy, -ie, [[f. 
Curn sé, +-¥.] 1. Full of curds. 

1528 Payneiw Salerne's Regim, 2 Olde chese, or verye 
cruddye chese, 1574 Newton Health Mag. 32 The thick 
and curdy Milke..commonly called Beastings. , 

2, Full of curd-like coagulations; resembling 
curded milk; curd-like in consistency or appearance, 

1gso9 Hawes /'ast. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 4 In the. cruddy 
firmament. 1590 Srenser FQ. 1. v.29 Mis crnell woundes 
with cruddy bloud congeald, 1597 Snaxs. 2 f/en. JV, iv. iit. 
106 (Qo.) A good sherris sacke. .ascendes mee into the braine, 
dries me there all the foolisl and dull and crudy [/e. 
cruddie] vapors which enuirone it. 1678 Parl, Traus. X11. 
930 Making it [tin] thick and cruddy, that is, not so ductile, 
as otberwise. 19797 Pearson (fd. LXX XVIII. 24 The pre- 
cipitate did not render solution of hard soap at all curdy. 
1875 11. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 46 A white curdy precipi- 
tate. 1887 Barinc-Goutp Garerocks 1. xvi. 233 The moon 
passed behind a white curdy cloud. 

3. Of salmon, etc.: Full of curd (see Curp sé, 2b). 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 118 There they [the 
Salmon] are found newe, fresh, fatte and cruddye. /dr4 
sas A cruddye matter like creame about the fishe [oysters]. 

+ Curdy, v. Os. rare", [f. prec. adj.) ¢rans, 
To make curd-like, to congeal. (But perh. in 
quot. cxrdied is a misprint for curdled.) 

1607 Suaks. Cor. v. iii. 66 Chaste as the Isicle That's 
curdied by the Frost from purest Snow, 
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Cure (kiiiez), 54.1 Also 5-6 cuyr, 6-7 Sc. cuir(e, 
6 cur. [a. OF. cure care (11th c.; also in mod. 
dial.) :—L. evra care.] 

I. Care, charge ; spiritual charge. 

+1. Care, heed, concern. 70 have (/ake, do, etc.) 
no cure of (a thing): not to care for or regard it. 

e1300 KX. Alss, 4016 For his lord, nymeth god cure, He 
dude his lifin aventure. ¢1385 Cuavucer £.G. W. Prol. 152 
Construeth that as yow lyst, Ido no cure. /bid. 1143 Dido, 
1 make of yt no cure. ¢ 1450 Hesrvson Alor. Fab. 5 To get 
his denner set was all his cure. 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 
II. 391 Quhilk Iabourit hes... With diligence and all the cuir 
be ma. axsgr Wvatt Poems, Request te Cupid, The 
solemne oathe, wherof she takes no cure, Broken she hath. 
@ 1605 Montconertn Natur passis Nuriture 46 Of his onn 
kynd he took no cure. 

tb. Zo do one’s (busy) cures to give onc’s 
carc or attention to some piece of work; to apply 
oncself diligently (/o effect something’. Oés. 

©1340 Cursor AM. 1726 (Trin) Noe.. jaf wriztes her mesure 
And him self dude his cure. ¢ 1420 Pallad, on flush mn, 654 
And now cerfoil .. doo thi cure I’o sowe in fatte and moist 
ydonnged soil. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. iit, 1f I see thon 
do thy besy cure This hyghe empryse for to bryng aboute. 
1509 lRecmuse Shyp of Folys Aija, I doo my besy cure for to 
kepe them honestly frome poudre and dust. 1556 Lauprr 
Tractate 233 Bot trewlie thay suld do thare cure. 

+ 2. Care, anxiety, trouble. O/s. 

ax1yo Hampore Psalter cxviii. 31 He despisis pe curys & 
be noyes of pis life. 1513 DovGias neis 1. i. 60 1.o how 
greit cure, quhat travel, pane, and dowte. 15§.. Ant. of 
Curtesy 82 Alas, Into this cure who hath you brought? 

+3. Charge, care (committcd to or laid upon any 
one); a duty, office, function. Ods. (exe. as in 4.) 

€1300 Beket 837 And {he] quath the quit al clenliche[of}eche 
other cure[Lawd ALS, wike]ther, 1398 Trevisa Barts. De 
2. R.xix. exxxiv. (1495) 944 Pan .. hathe cure of shepe and 
of shepeherdes. 1513 Hel csnaw St. Werburge t. 2350 
‘Temporall cures and busynesse worldly. 155 Epes Decades 
38 The women. .haue also the cure of tyllage of the grounde. 
1641 Mitton CA. Govt. Pref., The Church hath in her imme- 
diate cure those inner parts and affections of the mind. 
[1848 Macautay Hist, Fag. 1. 57 Cranmer had declared .. 
that God had immediately committed to Christian princes 
the whole cure of all their subjects.] 

4. Eccl. a. The spiritual charge or oversight of 
parishioners or lay people; the office or function 
of a Curatr. Commonly in phrase care of sounds. 

1340 Hampore Prose Tr. 25 Holy Bisshopis..which had 
cure of mennes soules, 1377 Lanci. P. ? . B. Prol. 88 
Bischopes and bachelers .. te han cure vnder criste. 1490 
Caxton /ow to Die 15 Every persone hauyng the cure of 
soules. isg0 Act 32 Hen. Vill, c. 44 The persons and 
curates of the sayd .v. parishe churches. .shall be dyscharged 
of the cure of the said inhabitantes. 1352 BA. Com. Prayer, 
Ordering of Priests, So that you may teach the people com- 
mitted to your cure and charge. 1642 Jer. Tavior Efisc. 
(1647) The Bishops of every province must know that 
their Nierropalie: Bishop does take cure of all the province, 
1976 Avam Situ J, NN, y. i. (1869) IT. 395 What is called 
the cure of souls, or the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the 

arish, 1868 M, Pattison Academ, Org. v. 134 Earning an 
income by tuition or by parochial cure. 

b. (with @ and Z/.) A parish or other sphere of 
spiritual ministration ; a ‘ charge’. 

21483 Caxton Vocaé, 21b, For to gete A cure of fre 
chapell. 1931 Dial. Laws Eng. . xxxvi. (1638) 127 Then 
may the Ordinary set in a deputy to serve the Cure. 1552 
Bk, Com. Frayer, Ordering of Priests, Vo use both public 
and private monitions. .as we ll to the sick as to the whole, 
within your cures, 1660 R. Cork /'ower & Subj. 202 Tothe 
end the Cure may not be destitute ofa Pastor. 1766 Gotpsm, 
Vie. 1”. iii, A small cure was offered me, 1855 Macauray 
flist, Eng. 111.252 A proclamation, .that. .the clergy of the 
Established Church should be suffered to reside on their 
cures without molestation, 1882 Pesooy Eng. Journalism 
xi. 78 He held..a cure of souls in Essex. 


II. Medical or remedial treatment. 
+5. The mcdical treatment of a disease, or of a 


patient. Os. 

1393 GowER Gat III. 49 And lich unto Pithagoras Of 
surgery he knew the cures. c1q00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 124 
Pei seyn pat mo men ben heelid bi is maner cure pan dien. 
1513 Brapsuaw St. lerbarge 1. 865 Wofully cruciat with 
peynes hiduous, Passyng mannes cnre it for to anende, 
1607-12 Bacon £ss. Sedttions (Arb.) 402 The Cure must 
nnsweare to the particuler disease. 1722 De For Plague 
(1756) 49 The said Chirurgeons are to be sequestred from all 
other Cures, and kept only tothis Disease. 17a3— Fay. round 
World (2840) 339 All the while they were under cure. 

b. A particular method or course of trcatment 
directed towards the recovery of a patient, as in 


water-cure, mtlk-cure, etc. 

[3704 F. Futter Afed. Gyn. (1711) 54 Vhe Cold Bath, . 
nsevere Method of Cure.] 1842 Loncr, in £¢/¢ (1891) 1. xxiii. 
427 There are about sixty persons here [Marienberg], going 
through what is called the water-cure. ¢1860 Mrs, Garty 
Aunt Judy's Tales (1863) 29 An unlimited and fatal appli- 
cation of the cold-water cure, 1866 A. Fuint Princ. Aled. 
(1880) a14 In order to carry out effectually the ‘milk cure’, 
.. milk .. should be taken largely. 1884 ad? Mall G, 
6 Sept. 3/1 ‘he prayer-cure, faith-cure, touch-cure. 

6. Successful medical treatment; the action or 
process of healing a wound, a disease, or a sick 


person ; restoration to health. Also fig. 

1393 Gower Conf, 111. 338 Of maister Cerimon the leche 
And of the cure, which hedede. ¢1400 Lan/ranc's Cirury. 
97 For to remeve causes pat letten pe cure of olde woundes. 
1588 Suaxs, L. 4. ZL. Vv. 1i. 28 Past care, is still past cure, 
1596 Drayton Legends iii. 177 It was no cure, unlesse he 
could provide Meanes to prevent the danger to ensue. 1611 
Bunce Lake xiii. 32, I cast out deuils, and I doe cures, 1774 
Gotnsm, Mat, fist, (1776) [1]. 362 Its bite is very diffienlt 
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of cure. 1789 W. Bucnan Dom. Med. (ed. 11) 483 Mankind 
are extremely fond of every thing that promises a sudden or 
miraculous cure. 1860 TvNnpALt Glac. t. xxiii. 162 The 
conditions were not favourable to the cure ofaeold. 1891 
Messenger of Sacred Heart Oct. 312 His cure .. cannot 
explained by the use of any reinedies known to science. 

tb. Out of (all) cure: heyond remedy; past 
help. Ods. 

€1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 713 And pus despeired out of 
alle cure She ladde here lyf, pis woful creature. 1393 Gowrr 
Conf, LL. 60, 1..am, as who saith, out of eure For ought that 
1 can say or do. 

+c. Amendment, rectifying. Ods. rare. 

1678 tr. Camden's Hist. Etiz, To Rdr., The Translation... 
was. .so out of order..that..it was thought convenient, by 
comparing it with the Original, to doc something towards 
the Cure of it. ' 

7. A means of healing; a remedy; a thing, 
action, or process that restores health. Often fig. 

1613 Suaxs. //en. VILL, 1. iv. 33 For my little Cure, Ect 
ure alone. 1667 Mitton 7. £. 1x. 776 Here grows the 
Cure of all, this Fruit Divine. 1s Tortavy //ymn, 
‘Rock of Ages’, Let the water and the blood... Be of sin the 
double cure, 1825 A. Catoctevcn Trav. S. Amer. HH. 
xv. 109 The inmost certain cure is to send those attacked from 
the elevated spot as soon as possible. 1875 Jowerr Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 21 A cure for the headuche. ; 

. +a. One under medical treatment, a patient. 
Obs. bb. A person who has been eured. rare. 

1879 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 67,1 wil follow thy counsel, and 
become thy cure, desiring thee to be as wise in ministring 
thy Phisick, as Lhaue bene willing to putte my lyfe into thy 
handes, xs9x R. Turnsuty, £2f. Jas. 121 A physilian 
bidding his cure and pacient to waxe es 1887 Pall 
MallG, 11 Jan. 4/1 Convalescents or cures of Alpine parch- 
ing. .apostrophize tenderly their ‘beloved Davos’. 

+9. The euring or preserving of fish, pork, ete. 

1743 Lond, § Country Brew, uw. (ed. 2) 122 That the Wort 
may have also its Cure as well as the Hop. 1757 W. Tuomr- 
son &. N. Advoc. 36 For the Performance of which Method 
of Cure [salting pork]. 

10. attrié. and Comé., as + cure-bearer, one 
who hears or has the care of something; so cure- 
master ; ¢sf. onc who superintends the euring of 
herrings; cure-passing 2., past remedy, incurable. 

1545 Aberdeen Reg. V. 19 (Jam.) Maister & cuir berar of 
the townis artailyere and graytht thairof. ¢161x CitapMan 
Lliad xx, 27 Cure-passing fevers then Come shaking down 
into the joints of miserable men. 1622 Missetpen Free 
Trade 47 Men of good quality. .termed Curemasters. 173. 
P. Linnsay /uferest Scot.201 The riding Officer, appointed 
.. for overseeing the Curing of Herrings .. with one Cure- 
master..at least, to assist him. 1892 C. Patrick Medixz. 
ae vii. 132 They should be first passed by the Cure Masters 
of Fish. 

+Cure, 54.2 Obs. [An early phonetic variant of 
Cover; see CURE v.27] =CovER sd. 

1soz Bury Witts (1850) 92, I beqwethe to.. William Coote 
- «myne syluer salt wyth y¢ cure, and Alys Coote the other 
wtoute the cure. 1867 Zest. A. Henrie Stewart in Scot. 
Poems 16th C. 11.262 As the woirme, that workis under cuire 
At lenth the tre consumis. a@1572 Knox “ist. Kef Wks. 
I. 461 Thet must neidis reteyre in a verray narrow cure. 

+Cure, 56.3 Ot. [ME. curd, app. a variant of 
curte, CURY; in 1460 it is rimed with sere, perh. 
hy confusion with Cure 5.1] =Cury. 

@ 1400-50 Alexauder 4275 Haue we no cures of courte, ne 
nacointe sewes. ¢x4q20 Lider Cocorum: Of craft. that men 
callis cure [rime degre). bid. 5 Now sly3ztes of cure wylle 
Ipreche. c1460 J. Russete Bh, Nurture 375 To know be 
kervynge of fische and flesche after cockes cure [vimre sure}. 

+Cure, 54.4 Obs, {Early southern ME. csre:— 
OE. eyre: see Kire.] =Krneg, choice. 

¢ 1000 in Thorpe’s //omz, I. 112 God forgeaf him agenne cyre. 
¢1205 Lav. 6171 And zefter cure heo him geuen Preo hundred 
sisles. /5é¢,8077 Ten busend monen Pet wes pe bezste cure 
Of al Brut-londe. @ 1300 A. Horn (Ritson) 1446 The ship 
bigon to sture With wynd god of cure. 

Cure (kiiiez), 54.5 Pine. {app.an abbreviation 
of curious or curiosity: cf. curio. 

It appears to have obtained vogue largely from a Music 
Hall song with the chorus ‘The cure, the cure, the perfect 
cure* (with play on Cure sé.!), popular in 1862.) 

An odd or eccentric person ; a funny fellow. 

1856 Punch XXX1. 201 (Farmer), Punch has no mission to 
repeat The Slang he hears along the street .. But as it’s 
likely to endure, He asks a question, ‘What's a cure?’ 
1889 Monthly Packet Christmas No., Abigail v. 108 ‘Vou 
aréacure of a girl!’ was Mrs. Bowden’s neat way of ex- 
pressing her surprise. 4 

Cure (kiiier), v.! fa. F. cure-r (in OF. to take 
eare of, to clean) :—L. eirare to care for, take care 
of, eure, f. cra eare.] 

T. Pla. trans. To take care of ; to care for, 
regard. b. zutr. To take trouble; to take care. 

1382 Wycuir Acés viii. 2 Forsoth men dredeful curiden 
[Vulg. curaverunt) or birieden Stheuene. — 7i¥. iii. 8 
That thei that bileuen to God, euren, or do bisynesse, for to 
be bifore in goode werkis. ¢1420 Padlad, on Hush. Wt. 844 
In hilles is to cure To set hem on the Southe if thai shall 
ure. 1603 PAilotus \xxxv, Of all thy kin curit not the greif. 
@ 1618 Svivester Job Triumphant m. 386 Whose ragged 
Fathers I refus'd to keep My Shepheard’s Curs, much more 
tocuremysbeep. 1623 A. Tavior Christ's Mercy, I cur’d 
and curd for all that were in woe, 

+2. trans. (and abso/.) To take charge of the 
spiritual interests of (a parish, etc.). Ods. 

1377 Lanai. P. P/. B. xx. 323 The Frere. .hyed faste To 
a lord fora lettre, leue to haue to curen, As a euratour he 
were, ¢1400 Rom. Rose 6845, | walke sonles for to cure. 
is81 J. Benr Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 314 Sithence this 
Bishop is carefull and diligent in curyng his owne charge. 
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Il. +3. ¢rans. To treat surgically or medically 
with the purpose of healing .a disease, or a 
patient). Ods, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. u. v. (1495) 32 Angels ben 
callyd Leches and Physicyens for they cure and heele sonles. 
¢1q00 Lanfrane’s Cirurg.94 For & he [the cankre] be curid, 
pee is to seie kutt or I-brent, pei perischen be sunnere. 1530 

ALSGR. 504 Ye cure is I cure or helpe as a surgyen dothe. 
rsg2 West ist /°¢. Symbol. $102 B, if.. the al Hf. shal .. 
refnse any longer to be dressed or cured by y* said F. of the 
said inftrmitic. 

4. To heal, restore to health (a siek person of a 
disease). Also fig. 

1382 Wyeur Luke viii. 43 Sum womman .. which hadde 
spendid al hircatel in to Iechis, nether my3te be curid of ony. 
1388 —- 2 Kings v. 3 The prophete sehulde haue curid hymn 
of the lepre which he hath. ¢ 1440 Pramp. Pare. 110 Curyn’, 
or heelyn’ of seekenesse. Sane, cura, 1538 STARKEY Lotg- 
land ui. ii. 185 Nature hyrselfe curyth the patyent. 1611 
Bis.y Leke vii. 21 Hee cured many of their infirmities. 
1803 Med, Frit, UX. 548 The cold application was of great 
use..and she was soon cured. 1883 G. Liovn £ébg flow 
IL. 160 ‘lo be cured of a troublesome complaint. 

Jig 61530 Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 36 ‘Vhow shalte 
nevyr be curyd if thowe oonys knowe the cryme of thyne 
owne true wyfe. 1600 SHaks. A. 1. 2. id. 441 Aos. And 
thus Icur’d him [of love]..Or/. I would not be curred, youth. 
1782 A. Murry Gray's-Lun Frnd. No.14 2 2 Vhis has cured 
me from altempting any sport of that kind. 1758 Jouxsox 
/dler No.2 » 1 Disappointment seldom cures us of expecta- 
tion, 1832 W. Irvinc AdAanéra UE 148 Vime cured bin 
of his grief. 

tb. trans. To repair, inake good (anything 
damaged), Os. 

1382 Wen 1 Adages xviit. so He curede the auter of the 
Lord, that was destruyed. @ 1656 Usstimr slave. vi. (1658) 
264 And there he cured such of his ships us had .. been 
bruised. 

5. ‘To heal (a disease or wound); /iy. to remedy, 
rectify, remove (an cvil of any kind). 

14.. Circumctsion in Tundatle's 17s. (1843) 91 Hyt cureth 
sores, hyt helcth every wownd. 1526 Pilger. PerfiW. de W. 
153%) Q b, ‘Fhe whiche cureth, releueth & heleth all defuutes. 
1610 SHAxs. femp. 1. ii. 106 Your tale, Sir, would cure 
deafenesse. 1665 Gianvin. Sceps. Sef. 50 Deep search dis- 
covers more ignorance than it cures. 1708 Motreux 
Kabelais v. xvi, Well, quoth Fryar John... what can’t be 
cur’d must be eudur’d. 1791 Burke Core. (1844) IIL. 357 
To cure the evils brought on by vice and folly. 1872 be. 
Peacock Alabel Heron 1. ix. 166 He had been success- 
ful in curing more than one smoky chimney. Jed. The 
question whether pulmonary consumption can be cnred. 

+6. tutr, (for reff.) ‘To be cured, get well again. 
Obs. vare. 

1592 Suaxs, Nom. §& Ful. 1 ii. 49 One desparate grecfe 
cures wilhanothers languish. @ 1774 GoLps™. tr. Scarron's 
Com. Rom. 1, 179 Saldagne’s wounds were in the fair way 
of curing. 1791 Gisgon Left, Mise. Wks. 1796 I. 232, 
I must either cure or die. " 2 : 

7. To prepare for keeping, by salting, drying, 
ete. 3; to preserve (meat, fish, fruit, tohacco, ete.). 

1665 Hooks JMrerogr. 161 What their way is of dressing or 
curing Sponges. .I cannot learn. 1711 Act 9 Ane in Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4874/1 Hops... brought to be cured and bagged at 
such Ousts. 1719 De Fou Crxsoe (1840) I. ix. 152, 1 had 
grapes enough. .to have cured into raisins. 1745 De Foc‘s 
Eng. Tradesman xxvi. (1841) 1. 258 Herrings cured red 
fron. Yarmouth, 1788 ‘TI. Jerrerson IV rrtings (1859) LI. 443 
The beef cured Bnd iaekee by them. 1832 Hr. Martincau 
Weal & Woei. 2 A warehouse..where salt for curing the fish 
--Was stored, on 

b. zxtr. (for reff.) To he or become eured. 

1668 Srusse in Ai, Trans. IIL. 705 In Jamaica the 
Sugar cures faster in ten days, than in six months in Barba- 
does. 1929 De For Crusoe (1840) 1. vii. 119 ‘They [grapes] 
might cure and dry in the sun, 1887 Hest Shore Mag. 
(Brit. Columbia) 451 The bunch grass cures on the roots, as 
it stands, and remains as hay until..the spring. 

+8. To clear (land), as fora crop. Ods. 

1919 De For Crusoe (1840) I. xvii. 295 We had gotten as 
much Land cured and trimmed up, as we sowed 22 Bushels 
of Barley on. 1722 — Col. Yack (1840) 168, I had a large 
quantity of land cured, that is, freed from timber. 

+ Cure, v.2 Obs. [A phonetically reduced form 
of ME, cetsre, Cover, the v being vocalized or 
elided, as in o'er, eer; cf. shiver, skewer] trans, 
To cover; to conceal; to protect. 

a 1400 Cov. AWyst, (Shaks. Soc.) 392 Diveris clowdys eche 
of us was sodeynely curyng. ¢ 1430 Lypc. Chron, Troy. vi, 
He. .had his fraude with flatterye ycured. c14g0 Promp. 
Parv. 110 Curyn’, or hyllyn’ (W. cuueren), operio, cooperte, 
tego. 1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of Wart. 54 ‘he Line of Cone 
trievallation. .which cures the Besiegers from Sallies. 

+Cure, v.53 Ods. rare. [Cf Cure 56.4, and 
ohs. conjugation of Cuoosr.] ¢raus. To choose. 

az225 Leg, Nath. 1870 Pu most nede..an of bes twacuren 
and cheosen, 

Cure, var. of Coven v.2, to recover. 

|| Curé (k:ire). In 6 curee. [F,, ad. med.L. 
curdtus: sec CURATE.] A parish priest in France 
ora French-speaking land. 

1655 Sir KE. Netcnotas in MV. Papers (Camden) IL. 345 The 
most plausible curees heere in the Towne and great Jan- 
senists. 1662 J. Davies Voy. Amédass. (1669) 422 The Curé 
or Parson of the Parish, came one day to my Qnarters. 1871 
Mortev Vodlaire (1886) 341 One must stand well with the 
euré, be he kaave or dunce. 

Curre-a:1l, Something that enres all diseases ; 
a universal remedy, panacea. Also jig. 

1870 Lowett Cathedral Poet. Wks. (2849) 452 Expect .. 
A wondrous cure-all in equality. 1871 Narneys Prev. & 
Cure Dis. we, iv. 741 It has been vaunted as a cure-all. 
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b. As a name for varions plants: see quots. 
(Cf. all-heal.) 

1793 Nemnicy (ciled in Britten & Mlolland Péant-s.), 
Cure-all, Gewse rivale, 1882 Syd, Soc. Le.v., Cure-all, the 
Geune a Ree and the Gxothera biennis. 

Cured (kifterd), spa.) [f. Cunt ot and 54.1] 

1. In senses corresponding to those of the verb ; 
esp. in sense 7: Preserved by salting, drying, ete. 

19718 M. Davtus th. Brit. i. 276 ‘The Gratitude of the 
Cur'd Patient. 1836 Penny Cyel. V. 239 Salted meat and 
es fish. 1884 /yes (Weekly ed.) 31 Oct. 7/4 Mild cured 

utter, 

+2. [f. the sb.] Laving cure ofsonls,  [F. cere] 

1393 Gowrr Conf. I. Prol, 10 For digiite ne for provende 
Or enred or withoute cure. 

+ Cured, A//. a2 Ods. [f. Cure v.2] Covered, 
having a cover. 

1463 Brey iWelis (Camden) 42, My hrowne cuppe of erthe 
curyd, ¢1480 aston Lett, No. 852 WL. 271 A standyng 
coppe curid gilt. .a nother slandyug cupp cuerid gilt. 

ureless (kifivales), «@. [See -LESs. 
out cure or remedy; incurable, irremediable. 
ars4r Wyatt Yo his vukind lone, In depe wide wound, 
the dedly stroke doth turne : ‘Io cureles skarre. 1579 Lyty 

Huphues (Arb) 181 Then is thy case almost curelesse. 1655 
Turteorp Perf Llorseman 34 Many good horses are left cure 
less of these lwo gross unsufferuble faults. 19718 Pore //fad 

XVIIL. 9 This cureless gricf. 1880 McCariny Own Times 

IV. 63 He proclaimed to England that her ancient sy-tem 

must fall into cureless ruin. 

Ilence Cwrelessly adv., incurably. 

1852 Ropertson Serne, Ser. ui. xit. 134 Fatally, radically, 
curelessly wrong. 

Curer (kiiivras).  [f. Cure gv.) +-re tJ 

1, One who or that which cures or heals. 

18r T. Rocers Sf. dia. Praiers ix. (1597) 45 Thou 
purger of wickednes and curer of wounds. 1598 Suans. 
Merry WV. un. iii. 39 Ie is a curer of soules, and you acurer 
of bodies. 19775 Apair elacer. fad. 438 Vhe curers of ail- 
menis. 1845 Jra/. A. lg Soe. Vi. 548 Panaceas .. 
pw forth as checkers or curers of the disease, 

2. One whose employment it is to cure fish, etc. 

1791 Newte Zour Lng. & Scot. 103 There is room enough 
for the cooper and curer to perforin their operations all 
nnder cover. 1814-15 sic 55 Gee //1, c. 94 § 20 If the 
curer of such herrings shall not deliver such account thereof, 
1864 Reader 23 Jan. og Curers crowd to buy the fish. 

Curesse, curet e, curets, obs. ff. Cuirnass. 

Curette (kiiieret). Surg. [a. Fe curetie, fcurer 
in sense ‘to clear, cleanse’, applied to various in- 
dustrial tools as well as in the surgical use.] A 
small surgical instruinent like a scoop, used in re- 

moving a cataract from the eyc, wax from the ear, 
granulations, dried mucus, etc., from the throat, 
utcrine cavity, bladder, etc. Also, a suction- 
instrument used in the removal of a soft cataract. 

1753 Suarvin “Ai Trans. XLVI. 325, I then passed 
the curette (a little scoop) through the pupil. 1758 J. 5. Le 

Dran's Obsere. Surg. 1772) 259 1 look off a Quantity of 
incrustated Gravel with the Craret(e. 1869 Writs Diseases 
of Eye 253 ‘The convexity of the curelte is tu be placed 
against the edge of the cornea. ’ 

llence Curette v., to scrape with a curctte; 
Cure‘tting v/. sd, 

1888 Brit. Med. Frnt. 11 Feb, 288 My present practice is 
to cnrette in every case of disease affecting..the uterine 
mucous membrane. 1890 Braivuwaitk, Aetrosf. Wed. CI. 

108 Antiseptic curetting in Endometritis (Puerperal). 

Curfew (kdufiz). Forms: a. (3 eoeverfu', 
4 corfu, -feu, 4-7 corfew, curfewe, 5 curfu, 
5-6 courfeu(e, curpheue, 6-7 curfue, 7 cur- 
phew, 8 corfeu, -fue, -phew, curfeu, 5- curfew ; 
8. 4 corfour, 5-6 curfur, 6 courfyre, curfoyr, 
7 curfure, -phour; 6 eurfle. Also (etymological 
restorations) 7 couvrefeu, coverfeu, -few. [a. 
AM. coeverfu, = OM. cuevre-fu, guevre-fen, covure- 

feu (13th c.), f. couvre, imper. of couurir to cover 

+feu fire: cf. the med.L. names tguitegtum, pyrt- 
tegium, from tegére to cover. The corrupt forms 
in -four, -fur, etc. appear to be of phonetic origin, 
though in some cases associated with fre.] 

1. a. A regulation in force in medixval Europe 
hy which at a fixed hour in the evening, indicated 
by the ringing of a bell, fires were to be covered 
over or extinguished; also, the hour of evening 
when this signal was given, and the bell rung for 
the purpose. b. Hence, the practice of ringing a 
hell ata fixed hour in the evening, usually eight 
or nine o'clock, continued after the original pur- 
pose was obsolete, and often nsed as a signal in 
connexion with various municipal or communal 
regulations; the practice of ringing the evening 
bell still survives In many towns. 

The primary purpose of the eurfew appears to have been 
the prevention of conflagrations arising from domestic fires 
left unextinguished at night. The earliest Engi quota- 
tions make no reference to the original sense of the word; 
the curfew being already in 13th c. merely a name for the 
ringing of the evening bell, and the time so marked. : 

[1285 Stat. London Stat. 1. 102 Apres Coeverfu person 
a Seint Martyn le graunt.) ¢ 1320 Seuys Sag. (W.) 1429 
‘Than was the Jawe tn Rome toun, That, whether lord or 
garsoun That after Corfu be founde rominde, Faste mei 
scholden hem nimen and binde. ¢ 1386 [see it e1400 Leges 
Ouat. Burgorum \xxxi. in Se. Acts I. 349 [He] sal gang til 
his wache wyth twa wapnys at pe ryngyng of be courfen, 
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With- 


CURFUFFLE. 


ex Promp, Parv, 110/2 Curfu, igniteginun, 1495 in 
anewe Chron, (1811) 90 Yf ther bee oe Pode Clarke yt 
ringyth curfew after the curfue be ronge at Bowe chirche. 
1530 Patsor. 210/1 Couxfewe, a ryngyng of belles towarde 
evenyng. 1570 Levins Manip, 190 Curfle, oferitio ignis. 
1961 Br, Parxnursr /ujunctions, If they doo ring at the 
buriall of the deade, noone or Curpheue. 1570 Burgh Rec. 
Peebles 324 (Sc. Burgh Rec. Soc.) To regne xij houris, vj 
houris, and courfyre nychtlie. 1608 A/erry Devil Edm, in 
Hazl. Dodsley X. 251 Well, ‘tis nine o'clock, 'tis time to ring 
curfew. 1610 Suaks, Temp. v. i. 40. 1632 Mitton /’ense- 
voso 74 Oft on a plat of rising ground, I hear the far-off 
curfew sound. 1750 Gray Eéegy i, The Curfew tolls the 
knell of parting day. 18a5 Cospett Aur. X ides (1830) 1. 317, 
I got to this ulace about halfan hour after the ringing of the 
eight o'clock bell, or Curfew, 1850 Lyrte and Visit U.S. 
IL. 43 Every evening, at nine o'clock, a great bell, or curfew, 
tolls in the market-place of Montgomery, after which no 
coloured man is permitted to be abroad without a pass. 


©; The statement that the eurfew was introdueed 
into England by William the Conqueror as a mea- 
sure of political repression has been current since 
the 16th century, but rests on no early historical 
evidence. See Freeman Norm. Cong. (1875) III. 
185 as to what ‘ scems to be the origin of the famous 
and misrepresented curfew’. 

1568 Grarron Chron. 11.9. 1647 N. Bacon Dise. Govl. 
Eng. 1. li. (1739) 102 It is affirmed, that the Normans did 
impose a new custom called Coverfeu. 1743-6 SHENSTONE 
Elegies xv, So droop'd, I ween, cach Britons breast of old 
When the dull curfew spoke their freedom fled. 1769 Beack- 
sTone Comin, IV. 412, 

tc. Applied also to the ringing of a bell at 
a fixed hour in the morning. Ods. 

1592 Suaxs. Rom. § Ful. rv. iv. 4 Come, stir, stir, stir, The 
second Cocke hath Crow'd, The Curphew Bell hath rung, 
‘tis three a clocke. 1673 in L‘food Afunic. Rec. (1883) 1. 342 
Ring Curphew all the yeare long at 4 a clock in the morn- 
ing and eight ata night. 1704 /déd. 11. 83 Ringing Curfew 
Bell at four of y* clock in y’ morning, and cight at night. 

2. A cover for a fire; a fire-plate, a cover-fire. 

@ 1626 Bacon(J.), For pans, pots, curfews, counters and the 
like. 1779 Gentd. Mag. X1.UX. 406 He had gottena piece 
of household furniture of copper, which he was pleased to 
call a curfew... F.G...has described it as a curfew, from its 
use of suddenly putting out a fire. 1837 (see Cover-rire]. 

3. attrib.and Comb.,as curfew-knoll, -note, -tinte. 

1386 Cuaucer Miller's 7.459 Vhe dede sleepe .. Fil on 
this carpenter .. Aboute corfew tyme [.7. corfeu, curfewel. 
lg W. Pearce Haunts Shaks. 12 At curfew-time lull'd by 
the lone village bell. 1814 Wornsw. A.rcursion yin. 172 
The curfew-knoll That spake the Norman Conqueror’s stern 
behest. 1818 Scott //rt, Midl. xxvii, That sleep should 
nas visited his eyes after such a curfew-note, was impos- 
stbie. 

4. Curfew-bell. See sense 1.) Also fig. 

©1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1497 Corfour belle ringge gan. 
1sog Bury Hills (1850) 112, | gyve toward y* ryngers 
charge off the gret belle in Seynt Mary Chirche, callyd cor- 
few belle. 1597-8 Br. Hate Saé. at. iv.15 But a new rope, 
to ring the couure-feu bell. @1649 Drumm. or Iawti. 
Consid, Part. Wks. (1711) 187 That there shall be cover-feu 
bells rung. .after the ringing of which no man shall be found 
npon the streets. 170a C. Martner .Wagn. Chr. un. 11. (1852) 

42 He..would ring a loud courfeu bell wherever he saw the 
tres of animosity. 1839 Kricutcey //ést. ag. 1.103 A law 
of police which directed all fires to be put out at the tolling 
of a bell called Curfew bell, is by later chroniclers ascribed 
to Wm. the Conqueror, but without any countenance from 
the early writers. 


Curfu‘file, v. Se. [Deriv. of a simple Furrie 
v. to disorder: the first syllable is perh. Gaelie car 
twist, bend, tum about; used in combination 
in car-fhocal quibble, prevarication, car-shits/ roll- 
ing eye, car-tuattheal wroug tum: ef. the Lowland 
Se. crrrenddoch, curdoo, curgloff, curjute, curmur- 
ring, curnoited, in whieh the prefix seems to have 
the sense of L. dis-.]  ¢vans, To put into a state of 
disorder ; to ruffle. 

1 is R.S. Leg. Bf. St. Androis in Senpill Ballates (1872) 


215 Ifis ruffe curfufled about his craig. 1768 Ross //elenore 
81 (Jam.) Ye ken where Dick curfuftled a’ her hair. 


Curfu‘ffle, s. Sc. Also carfuffie. [f. prec. 
vb.) Disorder, flurry, agitation. 

1816 Scorr Amtiy. xx, Monkbarns in an unco carfuffle. 
/bid. xxix, Troth, my lord maun be turned feel outright... 
and he puts himself into sica curfufle for ony thing ye could 
bring him, Edie, 1823 Misses Cornett Petticoat Tales 
I. 333 Jam.) Ye need na put yoursel into ony carfuffte about 
the matter. 

Curfur(e: see Currew. 

|| Curia (kiteria). [L. cra, in sense 1.] 

L. Antiq. a. One of the ten divisions into which 
each of the three ancient Roman tribes were 
divided ; hence used of the divisions in other an- 
cient cities. b. The building belonging to a 
Roman curia, serving primarily as its place of 
worship. ¢. The senate-house at Rome, d. A 
title given to the senate of ancient Italian towns, 
as distinguished from that of Rome. 


1600 Hottano Livy v, 209 Camillus should be called back 
ngain out of exile by a Ward-leet, or the suffrages of the 
Curiz, 1626 Massincer Nom, Actor 1. i, Lets to the curia, 
And, though unwillingly, give our suffrages, Before we are 
compell’d. aioe I: Harnincton Oceaua 76 (Jod.) The people 
eeare first divided into thirty curias, or parishes, 1852 
Grote Greece u. Ixxxi, X. 549 There is reason for believing 
that the genuine Carthaginian citizens were distributed into 
3 tribes, 30 curiz, and gentes. 


. A court of justice, counsel, or administration ; 
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used ¢5f. of the royal and other courts of the feudal 
organization. 

In mediaval L., curia was the word regularly employed to 
render F. cour, Count, and it isso used by modern historians, 
esp. in Curia regis, the King’s Curia, or King’s Court, of the 
Norman kings of England. 

(c 1278 GLANVILLE 1, Hic incipit liber primus de placitis 
quae pertinent ad curiam fet 

1706 Prittips (ed. Kersey? s.v., In our Common Law, 
Curia signifies a Court of Judicature. 1861 Pearson Early 
& Mid, Ages Eng. 414 Historically, tbe court of excbequer 
-.was developed out of the curia, or great court of the 
king’s tenants-in-chief. 1874 Stunss Const. //ist. 1. xi. 377 
Whereas, under William the Conqueror and William Rufus 
the term Curia generally. .refers to the solemn courts held 
thrice a year or on particular summons, at which all tenants- 
in-chief were supposed to attend, from the reign of Henry I 
we have distinct traces ofa judicial system, a supreme court 
of justice called the Curia Regis, presided over by the king 
or justiciars. 1890 Guardian 28 hae 868/1 The Archbishop 
of Canterbury... without a curia, without traditions, without 
committees of experts and theologians. .is going to settle. . 
some most difficult points. 

3. spec. The Curia: the Papal court. 

In the stricter sense, the authorities which administer the 
Papal Primacy; in a wider acceptation it embraces all the 
authorities and functionaries forming the immediate entour- 
age or Court of the Pope’ (Cath. Dict.). 

1840 S. Austin Raake's Hist. Popes (1847) 3. 237 (Stan- 
ford) Still more important to the curia was the second 
article, concerning the plurality of benefices. 1878 Stusss 
Coust. Hist. 1M. xix. 352 It was a curious coincidence that 
the rest breach between England and Rome should be the 
result of a litigation in a matrimonial suit, one of the few 
points in which the Curia had continued to exercise any real 


! jurisdiction. 


Curial (kiierial), a. and sd. ee curial, -ale 
adj., curtale sb., ad. L. efrial-is, {. citria.] 
A. adj. 

+1. Of or pertaining to a royal court; having 
the manners befitting a court; courtly. Obs. 

1478 Lider Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 45 And other 
fourmes curiall after the booke of urbanitie. _ 1484 Caxton 
Curiadl 1 ‘The lyf Curiall whyche thou desirest.  /dfd. 3 
The maner of the peple ene or courtly. 1520 St. Papers 
Hen, Vill, IL. 56 To.. fall to more curiall, discrete, and 
clenly order, than ever they used before. 1g60 RoLttanp 
Crt, Menus i. 793 And to my sisteris, and Ladyis curiall. 

2. Of or pertaining toa euria; a. of an ancient 
Roman or an Italian curia; b. of a judicial, ad- 
ministrative, or other court; @. of the papal 
Curia. 

1677 Govt. Venice 280 The Vicar of the Podestat, or some 
other Curial Officer, is permitied to go in their stead. 1864 
A. J. Horwoon Vear Bks, 32-3 Edw. /, Introd. 19 note, In 
the celebrated Pinenden plea..there is no appearance of 
curial formalities being observed. _188a Sat, Xev. 18 Mar. 
323 The present Pope, so far as he is left untrammelled by 
teenie of conventional or curial etiquette. 

. 50, 


+1. A member of a court ; a courtier. Ods. 

1447 Boxexuam Seyntys(Roxb.}77 Thou maryd shal bene 
-. To sum curyal of ryht gret dignite. F 

2. A member of an ancicnt Koman or an Italian 
euria, 

1677 Gowl. Venice 280 If the Curial should become n Coun- 
cellor, the Assistance..would degenerate into Counsel. 1861 
J. G. Suepraro Fall Rome viii. 415 Each municipality was 
made responsible in the person Brits curials, or chief officers 
.-for its own amount of taxation. 1873 G. W. Kircmy 
Hist. France, vi. 1. 52 The curials (or inembers of the civil 
municipality) lost their authority, 

+3. A treatise on the Court. Oss. 

The title given to the treatise or letter of Alain Chartier 
translated by Caxton. 

1484 Caxton Curiadl 6 Thus endeth the Curial made by 
Maystre Alain Charretier. Translated thus in Englysshe 
by Wylliam Caxton. 1822 K. Dicsy Breadst. Feu. (1846) 
#7 ¥ hee wisdont is in this sentence of Alain Chartier in his 

uirial 

Curialism Oaioritl® 6); [f. Curzan a, + 
-IsM.] A curial or courtly system: es. applied 
to the policy or system of the papal Curia; Vati- 
canism. 

1870 Church Rev. 13 Aug. 499/2 Curialism, a word come 
into use during the past week {i.e, in reference to the Vaticnn 
Council]. 1891 . Speaker 2 May 530/2 ‘Though curialism did 
prevail (at the Vatican Council], some sense of the older 
Catholicism has revived. 

Curialist (kiterialist). [fas prec. +-1sT; ef. 
F. curialiste, Cotgr.] A member of the papal 


Curia ; a supporter of its poliey or authority. 

1847 Bucn tr. Hfagenbach's Hist. Doctr. 1. 456 In the 
Roman Catholic Church a controversy was carried on be- 
tween the Curialists and Episcopalians. 1870 Conteup, 
Rev, XMU1. 12 A veteran curialist assured Dr. Mejer that he 
could discern no principle at all in the inanner of transacting 
business at Rome, 

Curialistic (kiterialistik), a, [f. pree. + -10.] 
Of or pertaining to curialists or curialism. 

1870 Lelt. on [Vatican] Councit, by ‘Quirinus' 116 
Proclaimed, through the curialistic Cardinal Bonnechose. 
1872 W. H. Jervis Gallican Ch. Pref. 1x Those views of 
the monarchical constitution of the Church. .which charac- 
terize the ultra-Catholic or Curialistic scbool. 


+Curia‘lity. Ods. [ad. OF. curialité, med.L. 
ciridlitas, from cirtalts CuRIAL.] 
a. What pertains to a court. b. Courtliness. 
ec, =CourrTesy 3 and 4. 
a 166 Bacon Advice to SirG. Villiers (R.), 1 come to the 


last of those things which ] propounded, which is, the Court 
and Curiality. 1633 T. Anams Aap. 2 Jeter i, 2 Fither 


CURIOSITY. 


througb curiosity or curiality, Christian Salutations are 
tbought gross. aa Hevuw é/elp to /ist. (1671) 340 [The 
title of Earl Marshal] was only given them then by the 
courtesie or curiality of England. 1671 F. Puiuirs Reg. 
Necess. 426 The said Earl..was not stiled the Kings Cousin 
,.a Curiality, with which tbe more antient and less Frenchi- 
fied times were unacquainted. 1861 W. Bett Dicl, Law 
Scol., Courtesy or Curiality. 

Curiate (kiti-ri,ct), a. 
f, c#iria.] Of or pertaining to the curiz. 

1886 Kucyct. Brit. XX. 732/1 In Cicero's time there were 
still curies, curial festivals, and curiate assemblies, 

Curiet, obs. form of Currass. 

Curing (kitisrin), v4/. sé. [-1xG1.] The action 
of the verb Cure. 

1. Healing, cure. 

1382 Wye Fer. xiv. 19 Tyme of curing [1388 heeling). 
1588 J. Reap Compeud. Method 60b, Trie all other remedies 
hefore he proceede to these sharpe kind of curinges, 1595 
Suaks. Yohn un. iv. £12 Before the curing of a strong disease. 
1891 tr. De La Saussaye’s Se. Relig. xxix. 258 The curing 
of sickness. 

2. The process of preparing (fish, etc.) for keep- 
ing, by salting, drying or other means. 

167a [see 3) 1791 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts YX. 174 
Some observations on the curing of coffee. 1884 Manch. 
Exam, 25 Feb. 5/3 Efforts to encourage the growtb and 
curing of tobacco. j 

3. attrib. and Coméb., as (sense 1) curing-stone; 
(sense 2) curing-room, -stand, -yard; curing- 
house, a building where curing is carried on; 
Spec. ‘the building on a sugar estate (in the West 
Indies) where the hogsheads of newly potted sugar 
are placed to harden and drain off the molasses’ 
(Simmonds Dict, Trade, 1858). 

1629 in Chambers Dom. Ann, Scot, V1, 31 She..had sent 
to the Laird of Lee to borrow his curing-stone for their 
cattle. 1672 W. Hucues 4 mer. i so 33 Athwart the 
end of the Sugar-house, or Curing-house (as they term it). 
1791 Newte four Eng. & Scot, 100 For the benefit of the 
Fisheries, public wharfs, store-houses, and curing-houses, 
should be constructed upon a moderate scale at first. 186a 
Alacm. Mag. Oct. 511 The owners of boats at Wick engage 
to fish for particular curers, wbo have curing-stands there. 

Curing, var. of CovERinc %. Obds., recovery. 

£1449 Promp. Parv. 111 Curynge, or recurynge of seke- 
nesse, Convadescencia. ae 3 

Curio (kiiierio), [A familiar abbreviation of 
curtosity.] An object of art, piece of bric-A-brae, 
cte., valued as a curiosity or rarity; a curiosity; 
more partieularly applied to articles of this kind 
from China, Japan, and the far East. 

185r H. Metvitce Whale iii. 20 A lot of 'balmed New 
Zealand heads, great curios you know. 1861 Swixnor 4. 
China Camp, 299 ¥.verybody had some rare cnrios to show 
me, asking me their worth, } 

. Comb., as curto-buying, -hunter, -maniac. 

1886 Fall Alatt G. 13 Jan. 4/1 As a baby is moved to put 
everytbing it sees into its mouth, so the curiomaniac seeks 
to make everything within the limits of the craze his own. 
1887 Guittemarn Cruise 'A/arvhesa’ I. 41 To the curio- 
hunter the Liu-kiu Islands are a most unprofitable ground. 
1888 Fail Mall G. 19 Sept. 2/1 By a first-class Japanese 
curio-dealer.. you are only sbown one tbing at atime. 

Curiolo'gic, @. and 54. [A bad adaptation 
of Gr. xiprodoyu-ds (of which the normal Eng. 
repr. is cyriologic) ‘speaking literally’ (f. xvpcos 
regular, proper, etc. + Adyos speech, -Aoya speak- 
Ing), applied by Clemens Alexandrinus to hiero- 
glyphics consisting of simple pictures, as opposed 
to aupBodixds symbolic.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to that form of hiero- 
glyphie writing in which objects are represented 
by pictures, and not by syinbolic characters. 

1669 Gace Crt. Gentiles 1.1, xi, 64 The last and most per- 
fect (mode of discourse and writing] 1s Hieroglyphic, whereof 
one 1s Curiologic, the other Symbolic. 1760 Autig.in dan. 
Reg. 156/2 The proper or curiologic character expressed the 
sun bya figure representing that luminary, 1816 J. Gitcnrist 
Philos, Etym, 27 The kind of hieroglypbics which the Egyp- 
tians LA properly named Curiologic. on 

B. sd. Kepresentation by pietnre-writing. 

1816 J. Giccuaist Philos, Etyu. 33 Men were led on step 
by step from eae or picture-writing, tocuriologics, 
an abridged form of theformer. 1864 R. F. Burton Dahome 
I. 206 In this land the umbrella is a rude kind of curio- 
logics, faintly resembling European blazonry. 

So Curlolo‘gical a, = piec., Curiolo‘gically 
adv, Curiology once-wd., representation by 
euriologic symbols. 

1740 Warsurton Drv. Legal, iv. iv. iii, Hieroglyphics 
were written curiologically and syntoliontiys 1814 Adin. 
Rev, Nov. 147 Those hieroglyphics in which part of a 
material object is put for the whole are called curiological. 
1816 J. Giicurist PAtlos, Etym, 32 The same system of 
curiology must a ei ata very early period. 186a 
H. Srencen First frinc, (1870) 349 The kuriological or 
imitative [form]. . , 

+Curion. Obs. rare—', [a. F. curion, or ad. 
L, cérto, -Ouent, {. Curia.) The priest of an an- 
cient Roman euria, ‘ 

1624 A. Darciz Birth of Heresies xii. 51 Because the 
ancient Curions and Sacrificers were cut and sbauen. 

Curiosity (kiiterigsiti), Forms: 4-5 cory-, 
euriouste, 5 euryouste(e, -oste, eoriouste, 
curiowstee,(curyste); also4-G6curiosite, 5cury-, 
curiosite(e, -syte(e, -sytye, 6 curiositye, (kew- 
rlosyte), 6-7 curiositie, 6--ty. [a. OF. crrio- 


[ad. L. eitriat-us adj., 


CURIOSITY. 


selé (AngloFr. cxriouseté), ad. L. citridsttdteem, {. 
curios-us; see CuRIous.and -ty. Subsequently 
conformed more closely to the Latin, both in 
French as czeriosité, and in Eng. as ciriositie, -?ty.] 
I. As a personal attribute. 

+1. Carefulness, the application of care or 
attention. Ods. 

€ 1430 #recmasonry 32 He that lernede best..And passud 
hys felows yn curyste. a1g68 Ascuam Scholem. 1. (Arb) 87 
Cas. Commentaries are to be read with all curiositie. a 1619 
Yotnersy A theom, 1. iv. § 1 (1622) 20 They which haue 
marked, with very great curiositie, the memorable things of 
an Countrie. 1747 GouLp Lug. Ants 56 A little Curiosity 
in Observation will easily remove so plain an Error. 

+2. Careful attention to detail; serupulousness ; 


exactness, aceuracy. Ods. 

é139x Cnaucer Astrol. n. $14 headiug, To knowe the 
degree of the sonne by thy riet, for a maner curiosile. 1559 
Scor in Strype dun, Ref 1. App. x. 28 Ifthey be. .examyned 
againe and againe, this curiositie will never come to any 
end. 1577 B, Goose //eresbach's Husb. 1, (1586) 9 Everie 
one will not suffer such curiositie as they require in y° 
placing of a house. 1630 Sanperson Sern. (1681) If. 281 
The Curiosity that Men use in Weighing Gold or precious 
Quintessences for Medicine. 1694 Ace. Sev. Late Toy. 
(1711) p. xxiii, To take the most exact account of all the Coasts 
+ and to report them at their return with all possible Curio- 
sity. 

+3. Proficieney attained by careful application ; 
skill, cleverness, ingenuity. Ods. 

1603 Knoutes Hist. Turks (1621) 353 Beside her incom- 
parable beautie ..adorned also with all that curiositie could 
devise. 1664 Power Zz. Philos... 58 If our Dioptics could 
attain to that aie as to grind us such Glasses. .we might 
hazard at last the discovery of Spiritualities themselves. 
1676 SuapweLt Virtuoso 1, You will arrive at that curiosity 
in this watery science [swimming], that not a fro; breathing 
will exceed you. 1742 Lrom Padladio's Archit. 2 ro Sump- 
tuous Buildings, which requir’d more Curiosity. 1760-72 
tr, Fuan & Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 1. ws. ii. 113 Many expert 
pilots, and other persons of curiosity who have employed 
their attention on it. my f 

+4. Care or attentiou carried to excess or unduly 
bestowed upon matters of inferior moment. a. 
Undue niceness or fastidiousness as to food, eloth- 


ing, matters of taste and behaviour. Oés. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. 7755 The ferthe is, curiosite 
le. ». coriouste] with gret entent to make and apparayle his 
mete, ¢1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2148 Common clething 
als he vsed, All’ curyouste he refused. c1§10 Barcuay Afirr. 
Gd, Manners (1570) F j, Though I forbid thee proude curio- 
sitie Yet do I not counsell nor moue thee to rudenes. 153% 
Exyvot Gov, 1. xxii, The curiositie and wanton appetite of 
Heliogabalus. 60x CorNWALLYES F'ss. 11. xxviii. (1631) 2 
We of these latter times full of a nice curiosity, mislike al 
the performances of our fore-fathers. 1672 CavE Prim. Chr. 
n. iy. (1673) 68 A vicious curiosity about meats and drinks, 
1766 Forpyce Serm. Yug. Wom. (ed. 4) 1. ii. 59 In affairs 
of this kind, it is but just to allow to women a degree of 
curiosity and care. 

+b. Unduly minute or subtle treatment ; niecty, 


subtlety. Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. iv. § 6 (1873) 32 This same 
unprofitable subtility or curiosity is of two sorts. 1620 
Marxnam Farew. ffusb. uw. xix. (1668) 103 Besides many 
other Seeds, which would. .shew but too much curiosity to 
repeat. 1680 Burner Xochester (1692) 106 ‘The opposition 
of Hereticks anciently occasioned too much Curiosity 
among the fathers. 

5. Desire to know or Ieam: +a. Ina blamable 


sense: The disposition to inquire too miuutely 
into anything ; undue or inqnisitive desire to know 
or learn. Ods. 

¢ 1380 Wyctir Serm. Sel. Wks, 1.227 Bi bis answere moun 


one 
ied sc how curiouste of science or unskilful coveitise of 


cunnynge, istodampne. 1388 — Ma. iv. 20 Othere men 
se not bi ony curiouste tho thingis that ben in the seyntuarie 
+ ellis thei schulen die. 1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
2 That ye neuer by way of curiosite be besy to attempte ony 
persone therin, HERON Wes. 1, 488 It is curiositie to 
enquire into that which God hath concealed. 1675 Brooks 
Gold. Key Wks, 1867 V. 142 Curiosity is the spiritual adul- 
tery of the soul. Ey eenetaal drunkenness. 1756 
Burke Vind. Nat, Soc. Wks. 1842 I. § You feared, that the 
curiosily of this search might endanger the ruin of the whole 
fabrick. ’ 

b, In a neutral or good sense: The desire or 
inelination to know or learn about anything, es. 
what is novel or strange; a feeling of interest 
leading one to inquire about anything. 

1613 SALKELDT reat. Angels 43 But peradventure some may 
with .. just curiositie demaund, how then shall wee know. 
10 J. Havwarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 12 A noble and 
solid curiosity of knowing things in their beginnings. 1647 
Crarennon /fist. Reb, 1, (1843) 44/2 There was so little 
curiosity .. in the country to know any thing of Scotland... 
that,etc. 1665 Sir ‘I’. Herserr Zaz, (1677) 382 In curiosity 
1 put some of the wood into my mouth Brdichewed it. 1707 
Curios. in Ifusb. & Gard, 337 A Plant, which he resuscitated 
in the presence of any, whose Curiosities brought them to 
see it. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 253 He had 
perhaps at first raised this curiosity in me. 18 . BRONTE 
Villette xiv, Your curiosity is roused at last. a Jowetr 
Plato(ed. 2) 1. 393 Nor had you any curiosity to know other 
states or their favs, . F 

¢. Inquisitiveness in refereuee to trifles or matters 


whieh do not concern one. 

1577 NortusrooKe Dicing (1843) 95 What was the cause 
why Dina was rauished? was it not hir curiositie? 1603 
Hottano Plntarch's Mor. 134 Curiositie, which I take to be 
a desire to know the faults and imperfections in other men. 
1836 Hor. Ssutu Tin Pram. (18761 113 Curiosity—looking 
over other people's affairs and overlocking our own. 1887 
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T. Fowurr Princ. Morals u. i. 44 Curiosity..is usually em- 
ployed to denote the habit of inquisitiveness as to trifles, and 
especially as to the private affairs of one’s neighbours. 

+6. Seientific or artistie interest ; the quality of 
a curioso or virtuoso ; connoisseurship. Oés. 

1661 Evetyn Déary (1827) II. 175, I dined at Mr. Palmer's 
in Gray’s Inn, whose curiosity excell'd in clocks. 
Moceswortu Acct. Sweden 47 This .. qualifies them more 
for a Life of Labour and Fatigue, than of Art and Curiosity. 
1779-81 Jouxson L. P., Addison Wks, II. 73 Mr. Locker 
--Was eminent for curiosity and literature. 

+7. A pursuit in whieh any one takes an interest, 


or for which he has a faney; a hobby. Oés. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Pf. 1. v, Had their curiosities 
been sedentary. 1653 Watton clugler Ep. Ded. 4 ‘This 
pleasant curiositie of Fish and Fishing .. has been thought 
worthy the pens and practices of divers in other Nations. 
a 1661 Futter Worthres (1840) ILL, 487 Fertilizing of barren 
ground may be termed a charitable curiosity employing 
many poor people therein, 

+ 8. A desire to make trial or experience of any- 
thing novel; trifling interest or desire; a fancy, 
a whim. Oés. 

1605 Jas. I Gunp. Plot in fart. Alisc. (Malh.) IIL. 13 
{Parliament] is no place for pariicular men to utter there 
their private conceipts, nor for satisfaction of their curiosities. 
1663 Mlagellum ; or O. Cromwell (ed. 2) 7 He was placed 
in Sydney Colledge, more to satisfie his eailiens curiosity 
and desire, than out of any hopes of Completing him in his 
Studies. ce Cav fri, Chr. 1. x. (1673) 295 A curiosity 
in many in those times of being baptized in Jordan. a x718 
Pru Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 499 He wholly denied his Wife 
the Curiosity of changing of but one Piece of foreign Gold. 


II. Asa quality of things. 
+9. Careful or elaborate workmanship; per- 


fection of construction ; elaborateness, elegance ; | 


artistie eharacter. Ods. 
€x380 Wyctir IVs. (1880) 8 Zif bei drawen pe peple in be 
holiday by coryouste of gaye wyndownes. 1393 Gowrr 
Conf. ILL. 383, L..axe..that my boke be nought refused... 
For lack of curiosite. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 72/3 To 
wryte the curiosyte and werke of the temple... passeth my 
onnynge to expresse. xg09 Hawes /'ast. Pleas, XXxvul. 
“will, Betrapped fayre and gaye Wyth shyning trappers of 
curiositie. 31s84 Burcntey Let. in Faller Cé. ZZist. 1x. v. 
89 An instrument of 24 Articles of great length and curiosity, 
formed in a Romish stile. 1665 Hooke J€icrogr. 163 Yon 


can hardly look on the scales of any Fish, but you may dis- | 


cover abundance of curiosity and beautifying. 1673 Lady's 
Call. 1. v. P53. 49 Because they are loth. toabate any thing 
of the curiosity of their dress, 1697 Conner Ess, Mor. 
Saf, u. (1709) go The Regularity of Motion, visible in the 
great variety and Curiosity of Bodies. A 7 
+10. Careful aecuracy of construction ; nicety, 


delieaey. Ods. 

1593 Fate Dialling Aiij, The making of the Horologicall 
Cylindre, and the Ring..we have presently omitted, partly 
for their curiosity in cutting and delineation. 1662 EvenyN 
Chatcog. Pref. (1769) 35 This art .. is arrived to the ntmost 
curiosity and accurateness. 1664 Power Exp. [hilos. wi 
170 How many ticklish Curiosities, and nice Circumstances 
there are to perform this Experiment exactly. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 21 The chiefest Curiosity in the making .. 
Ilingesis, 1. That the Pin-hole be exactly round..2. ‘hat the 
Joints are let exactly into one another. 1807 SOUTHEY 
Espriclia's Lett, 1. 154 An idea of the curiosity with which 
these things are constructed. 

ll. The quality of being eurious or interesting 
from novelty or strangeness ; euriousness. 

1597 Mortey /xtrod. Afus. 105 This I thought good to 
shew you, not for anie curiositie which is in it, but (etc. ]. 
1660 Suarrock Vegetables Kip. Ded., The operations them- 
selves..are devoid of curiosity. 1686 R. BerKeLey in 
Evelyn's Mem. (1857) U1. 283 iron thence we went the 
next day to Rotterdam, where the curiosity of the place 
deained us three days. 1774 ‘I’. Jrrerson Antodiog. Wks. 
1859 I. App. 124 The distance between these, and the instruc- 
tions actually adopted, is of some curiosity, 1858 Haw- 
THORNE Fx, : Tt, Fruls, UL. 96 The curiosity of which was 
overlaid by their multitude. 

III. A matter or thing that has this quality. 

+12. A curious question or matter of iuvestiga- 

tion ; a nieety of argument; a subtlety. Obds. 
£1380 Wveuir Wks, (1880) 6 3if bei. .traveilen not in holy 
Writt but veyn pleies and corioustees. 1586 ‘I. B. La 
Primaud, Fr. Acad. \ 152 Their subtilties and bold curio. 
sities, who have sought to plucke. .out of heaven the secrets 
hid from the angels. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v, xiii. (1611) 
206 These nice curiosities are not worthie the labour which 
wee bestow to answere them. 4 1632 Donne Serm. 367 
Troubling the peace of the Church, with impertinent and 
inextricable curiosities. 164x Mu.ton Cé, Govt. 1. (1851) 
145 Not to make verbal curiosities the end. 1678 Owen 
Miud of God v. 144 A wrangling science filled with niceties, 
subtilties, curiosities, futilous termes of Art. 1700 Astry tr. 
Saavedra-Faxardo 1, 198 The Books which contain'd idle 
Curiosities were burnt. — . 

+b. A curious or ingenious art, experiment, ete. 

1605 Campen Rez. (1637) 243 Divers curious men. .by the 
falling of a ring Magically prepared .. judged that one 
‘Theodorus should succeede in the Empire... By like curiosi- 
ties it was found that Odo should succeede. 1626 Bacon 
Sydea § 431 There hath been practised also a curiosity, to set 
a Tree upon the North side of a Wall [etc.], @163§ Naun- 
ton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 36 They note him to have had 
certain curiosities, and secret wayes of intelligence above 
the rest. 3 

+13. A matter upon which undue care is be- 
stowed ; a vanity, nicety, refinement. Ods. : 

exgoo A fol. Loll, 108 Pat he wast himsilf and his goodis, 
and ober mennis, in lustis, and in ober veyn curiositeis, 
1474 Caxton Chesse tv. iii. (1860) K v b, Therfore ought the 
good women fle the curiositees and places where they inyght 
falle in blame. a 1536 Tixpate Mks, 238 (R) Y° greater 
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CURIOUS. 


nomber receaue the wordes for a newnesse and curiositie (as 
they say). 1617 Morvyson /fis. 1. 1. ii. 35 This fashion, and 
the like curiosities, I would haue an Englishman to leaue 
when he returns out of Italy, 1643 Burrovcnes Exp. Hosca 
Hi. (1652) 180 When we are in danger to be stripped of all, it 
is not time then to stand about curiosities and niceties. 
1705 Stannorr Varaphr. 1.97 Useless Curiosities, and such 
as lend to adorn, but not at all to amend the Man. 

+14. A curious detail, feature, or trait. Ofs. 

1653 H. Morn Antid. 1th. u. xii. (1712) 79 The Eye .. is 
so exquisitely framed. .that not the least curiosity can be 
added. 1665 Hooke A/terogr. 47 Moscovy-glass, or Lapis 
sfeculans, isa Body that seeins to have as many Curiosities 
in its Fabrick as any common Mineral I have met with. 
1747 GouLp Lug, Ants 17 Pliny informs ns that the Ants of 
his Country are wont to bury their Dead, which is a Curio- 
sity not imitated by ours in England. 

15. Au object of interest; any object valued as 


curious, rare, or strange, 

¢1645 Towers Leff. 1.1. xviii, Amongst other Curiosities 
which he pleased to shew me up and down Paris. 1664 
Evetyn Kal. Z/ort, (1729) 201 he Narcissus of Japan... 
thar nice Curiosity. 1665 Boyer Occas. Hefl. (1845 361 
dcading, Upon the sight of a Branch of Corral among 
a great Prince’s Collection of Curiosities. 1710 Hiarne 
Collect, (Oxf, Hist. Soc.) IIL. 39 These Pyxides or Boxes are 
mention’d as great curiosities. 1770 Kuexnan in 2Ar2. 
Trans. LX, 302 Collecting natural curiosities of the insect, 
bird, and beast kinds. 1869 Seames Adzeut, float a. 
695 The cargo, consisting mostly of light Japanese goods, 
lacker-ware, and cnrfosities. 

+b. collect.=Curious things. Ofs. 

1786 W. Gitmn O4s. Pict. Beauty I. p. xxii, The bowels 

of the earth, containing such amazing stores of curiosity. - 
e, Applied to a person who is ‘queer’ in his 
appearance, habits, ete.; ef. odidtty. 

1873 Slang Dict, Cure, an odd person $ a contemptuous 
tern, abridged from cxréosity, which was formerly the 
favourite expression. : : 

6. Com. as curtostty-dealer, -monger; curio- 
sity-shop, a shop whcre enriosities are bought 


and sold. 

1789 Wo corr (P. Pindar) Sad. for Painters Wks. 1312 
IL. 182 Made frequent Cnriosity-campaigns. 1818 Hazerrt 
Hug, Poets v. (1870) 128 A museum or curiosity-shop. 1840 
Dickens (¢/¢/e), Old Curiosity Shop. /ééd. i, The enriosity- 
dealer's warehouse, 1860 Al Vear Round No. 74. 569 
One—a notable curiosity-monger. 

|| Curioso (kiti-riduse). avch. Pl. -i, -os. fa. 
Tt. cxertoso (kurio'so) a eurious person.] In 17th 
e., usally one who is curious in inatters of science 
and art; b. later, an adimirer or collector of eurio- 


sities ; a connoisseur, virtuoso. 

1658-72 Woon /. if 24 July 1658, Dr. John Wilkins, warden 
of Wadham Coll., the ‘greatest curioso of his time. 1710 
Lospon & Wise Compt. Gard. (1719) 40 The most judicious 
sort of Curioso’s. 19727 S. Swirzer Pract. Gardiner u. xiii. 
99 Those curioso’s who divide herbs into four degrees of 
heat, and four degrees of cold. 1806 Serr Minter in Lond. 
I. 216 (The books] remained stationary on the shelves, except 
to the curfosi, 

Curious (kiiierias), 2. Forms: 4-5 eoryous, 
-ious, euriuse, -yus, 4-6 euriouse, -yous, 5 
eorius, -iouse, -yowse, euriouss, -iowse, -ose, 
-Yws, -yose, 5-6 euryouse, -ius, 6 eourious, 4- 
eurious. fa. OF. curinus (Ch. de Rol, 11th c.) = 
Pr. cwrios, Sp. and It. curioso:—L. c#rigs-us used 
only stibjeetively ‘full of care or paius, careful, 
assidtious, inqnisitive’ ; French has also the objec- 
tive sense in 14th ¢. (robes ceertenses).] P 

A word which has been used from time to ttme with many 
shades of meaning; the only senses now really current are 
5, 16, and (in some applications) 9. 

I. As a subjective quality of persons. 
+1. Bestowing eare or pains; careful; studions, 


attentive. Ods. ; 

1386 Cnavcer Shifman's T. 243 My deere wif, I the 
hbyseeke..For to kepe oure good be curious. 1494 Manyan 
Chron, vi, clx.1g2 He shold take hynt vnto his cure, and 
be to hym as curyons as he wolde be vnto his owne chylde. 
exsoo Melusine 10g Melusyne was full curyous and besy to 
cate al thinges redy. 1580 Sipney Arcadia v.457 But the 
curious servant of Philanax forbade him the entry. 1650 
Jer. Tavtor Holy Living i. § x He that is curious of his 
time, will not easily be unready and unfurnished. r7ax 
R. Brancev Wks. Nat, 20 The lrench Gardeners .. are .. 
very curious to observe, that no broken part of a mushroom 
be left. 1779-81 Jounson L. 7”., Cowley Wks. II. 38 They 
were not always strictly curious, whether the opinions. . 
were true. a 

+b. Anxious, coneerned, solicitous. Ods. 

1400 Rom. Rose 10§2 Many a traitour envious, That ben 
ful busie and curious For to dispraise, and to blame. 1513 
More in Grafton Chron. 11. 783 Amongest them that were 
more amorous of her bodie, then curious of her soule. 1611 
Suaxs. Cym6.1. vi. 191 And I am something curious..To 
haue them in safe stowage. @ 1697 Stratusrey Leé, in 
Aubrey's Misc. 212 Being curious for nothing but the 
Verity. 

+2. Careful as to the standard of excellence; 
diffieult to satisfy ; particular; nice, fastidious. Ods. 


a. esp. in food, oe a matters of taste. ; 
1380 Wreiir Se/, Wks. 111. 205 Take meete and drinke 
in mesure, ne to costli ne to licorouse, and be not to corious 
peraboute. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 2. vii. r7_ Not 
curyous of mygnotes, folyetes ne of tewellis, 1579 Lyty 
Haphues(Arb.} 118 Be not curious to curle thy haire. argoa 
IL. Suttu Sern. (1866) 11.329 Christ was not curious in his 
diet. x60§ Campen Aco. (1637) 285 There was one that was 
very curious in keeping of his beard, 178: Grspon Decl. § 
F. II, 45 They soon became..curious in their diet and 
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apparel. x8ax Scott Aen/tw, iii, In arranging which [the 
hair] men at that time..were very nice and curious, 
th. generally, Particular; cautious. Ods. 

1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. AF. Aurel, (1546) H ii, Wise 
among wyse men, as it is couenable for a curionse prynce 
to be. 1896 Suaks. Sam. Shr. wv. iv, 36 For curious I can- 
not be with you, Signior Baptista. 1617 Moryson /tin. 1. 
UL. iii, 252 The Italians, in regard of their clime, are very 
curious to receive strangers in n time of plague. 1662 
Gerpier Princ. 15 Builders ought also to be very curions 
and carefull in the choice of the place to Build a Seat on. 
1692 Lockr #duc. § 92 In this Choice be as curious, as you 
would be in that of a Wife for him. 1772 Berke Corr. 
(1844) 1. 375 Men of integrity are curious, sometimes too 
curious, in the choice of means, 

+e. Partieular about details, or as to manner of 
action. Oés, 

1570 B.Gooce Pop. Kingd, Ded. Q. Eliz., Wherein I haue 
the lesse beene curious, bycause it was chiefely made for the 
benifite of the common and simpler sorte. 1655 GuRNALLCAr. 
in Arm. 1, 243 What is the Gospel of all this? but that God 
is very curious in his worship. 1697 Dammier oy. (1698) I. 
Aiijb, Fhave not been curious as to the spelling ofthe Names 
of Places, Plants, Fruits, Animals. 1743 Loud. & Country 
Brew, un. (ed, 2) 195 The Alewives.. are inost of them as 
cnrious in their brewing it [White Alc] as the Dairy-woman 
in naking her Butter. 

+3. Careful or nice in observation or investiga- 
tion, accurate. Ods. 

1642 Futter /foly & Prof, St. ue xsi. 137 Having in his 
whole voyage, though a cnrious searcher after the tine, 
tost one day, 1764 Harmer Oéserv.xx1, ai. 88 Ascertained 
by some curious and accurale person. 1816 SinGi // ist. 
Cards i.1o Tt is to be desired that some curious orientalist 
ma think the subject worthy an attentive enquiry. 

. Said of the eye, ear. ete. 

1592 Snaks. Ao. & Ful. 1. iv. 31 What curious eye doth 
quote deformities? 1684 R. H. School of Recreation 9Vhe 
hitle Beagle..is of exceeding Cunning, and curious Scent in 
Mlunting. 1699 Dextiry Aad, 208 ‘Ihe difference..is very 
small, and such as ntight escape even a curious Eye in so 
dim an Inscription. a371g Eviwoop A utot fog. (17141135 
Having a curious Far, he understood by my Tone, when 
I understood what FT read. 

+ 4. Ingenious, skilful, elever, expert. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x. 359 A crafty man and a curiouss. 
1400 Destr. Troy 11677 A tre, But no elerke is so corious 
to ken vs the nome. 1582 ‘I’. Watson Cent, Lone Ep. Ded., 
The curious pensill of Apetles. 1651 Futser Adel Rediv., 
Junius (1867) 11.185 A curious limner was employed todraw 
his picture to the life. 1715 J. Ricuarpson TA. Painting 
28 Acurious Mechanick’s [Fand must be exquisite. Aen 
gi H. Wacrote lertue’s A necd. Paint, (1786) HAL. 232 “That 
neat and curious painter Vander Heyden. 


5. Desirous of seeing or knowing; eager to learn; 
inquisitive. Often with condemnatory connotation : 
Desirous of knowing what one has no right to 
know, or what does not coneern one, prying. (The 


current subjective sense. ) 

@ 3340 IlasPpote Psalter cxxxvi.3 Pei are curiouse & wold 
witt bat pei are nou3t worthi till, 1375 Barpour Bruce iv. 
¢87 Bot feill folk ar sa curiouss, And to wit thingis cova- 
touss, ¢1384 Craucer //. Fame i. 29 That somme man is 
to curiouse In studye. 1826 J'ler. Perf. iW. de W. 1531) 
18 b, How no persone sholde be curyous in askyng ques: 
tyons concernynge the secretes of god, 1653 H. Cocay tr. 
Pints Tray, xhv.172 He was a man very curious, and 
inuch inclined to hear of novelties, and rare things. 1754 
Ricnarpson Grandson (1781) 1. xiii. 72 Those branches of 
science which... serve for amusenient to inquisitive and 
curious minds. 1835 IIlv. Martineau Brooke Farm x. 116 
‘Two or three neighbours..were curious to know what he 
had seen abroad. 1873 Hare Jn fis Name vi. 64 Crowded 
with curious idlers. 

+b. Minute in inquiry or diserimination, subtle. 

a 1585 Avr. Sanpys Serm. (1841) 1316 The quiddities of 

too curious schoolmen. 
te. Devoting attention to oceult art. Obs. 

1549 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Jar, Eph. Argt., That Citie was 
full of Curiouse menne, and suche as were geuen to magicall 
artes, 1§78 TimME Caluine on Gen. 35 Certaine courions 
persons abuse this place to colour their vaine prognostica- 
tions. 1614 Bre. Hatt Aecolf, Treat. 137 Curious men, that 
consulte with starres, and spirits, for their destinies. 

d. Of actions, ete.; Prompted by curiosity. 

1840 Dickens Ofd C. Shop i, Every now and then she stole 
a curious look at my face as if to make quite sure that ] was 
not deceiving her. 1876 Brackir Sougs Aelig. § Life x91 
l.ive, and make no curious comment. 


+6. Taking the interest of a connoisseur in any 
braneh of art ; skilled as a connoisseur or virtuoso. 


Const. of, iz and tfin. Obs. 

1577 13. Goon Heresbach's Hush, w. (1586) 17¢b, Yet of 
many curious and fine fellowes, for their rarenesse and 
daintinesse, they [pheasants] are brought up, and kept. 
1644 Evrcvn Afen. (1857) I. 69 Monsieur Morine .. one of 
the most skilful and curious persons in France for his rare 
collection of shells, flowers, and insects. 1693 — De da 
Quint. Compl, Gard. 1, 24 Gentlemen that are Curious in 
trard’ning. 1734 tr. Kollin's Anc. Hist, (1827) VII. xvi 
§ 8, 238 He was exceedingly curious in pictures and designs 
by great masters. 175: Jounson A’ambicr No. 177 5 
A select company of curious men, who met_once a week to 
exhilarate their studies, and compare their acquisitions, 
Ivery one of these virtuosos, etc, 1794 Cafpper-Piate Mag, 
No. 6 The bishop's family being curious botanists. 

b. Jn this sense often absolntely in pl. 

16% Sin T. Hersert Trav. 115 Her Caravans lodge 
exceeds her Mosque, yet neither, of power to beget admira- 
tion with the curious. 1708 J. Cuampercayne Sf. 64, Brit. 
1. ut. i, (1743) 138 There are several Specimens yet remain- 
ing in the Cabinets of the Curious, 1768 W. Guris 4s, 
Frints 241 A few impressions had been taken from tbe 
plate in its first state, which sell ainong the curions for ten 
times the price, 1838-9 Wfactam //ist, Zif. 1h ii. We $59 
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The curious in bibliography are conversant with other 
versions and editions of the sixteenth century. 
II. As an objective quality of things, etc. 

+'7. Made with care or art; skilfully, elaborately 
or beautifnlly wrought. Oés. 

1384 Craucer /f, Fame 1. 125 Moo curiouse portreytures 
..then I sawgh cuer. 24 x400 Morte Arth.63 Thare x cilee 
he sette..with curious walles. ¢x4g0 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 
7848 A bischop staff_was preciouse, And in makyng full 
curiouse. 1579 Lyty Exphues(Arb.) 54 Doth not experience 
teach vs, tbat in the most curious Eoealcher are enclosed 
rotten bones? 1611 Bing £2. xxviii. 27 The curious girdle 
of the Ephod. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. u. ix. (1712) 67 
Made themselves such curious and safe Nests in Bushes 
and Trees. 1703 Moxon Meck. Hxerc.21 Hf your Work 
be intended to be curious, the true Square-filing the 
Upper-side .. is a great Ornament. 1 2th. Juan & 
Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 1v. ix. 182 (Boats]..of a more curious 
and elegant construction. 

tb. Of food, clothing, ete.: Exquisitely pre- 
pared, dainty, delicate, recherché. Obs. or arch. 

1335 £.4. Allit. P. B. 1353 In pe clernes of his con- 
cubines & curious wedez, ¢1394 7’. Pl. Crede 765 And 
comeren her stomakes With curtuse drynkes, 1514 BaRCLay 
Cyt. & Uplondyshm. \Percy) p. Ixvi, 1 aske no palace nor 
lodging curious. 1593 Suaks.3 /fen. 177, 1. v.53 His 
Viands sparkling in a Golden Cup, His bodie cated in 
a curious bed, os J. Strerneys Satyr. Fss. Avij b, The 
inviter. .cannot well provide .. One dish 0 curions, as ma‘ 
please each tast. 1702 C. Marner Magu. Chr. ui. 
118521276 He made a careful, though not curious, diet serve 
him, 1865 Swinsurne /’ocms & Ball., Leper 6, { served 
her wine and curious meat. 

+8. Carefully worked out or prepared; cla- 
borate. Obs. 

356: T. Norton Calvin's Just. u. 145 Y® obiections are 
not so strong that they nede a curious confutation. 1573 
G. Harvey Letter-4&. (Camden) 44 Not to look after ani 
set or curious epistle. 1614 Be. Haws. Recoll. Treat, 839 
Tersecuted with most curious torments. 1674 Brevint 
Saul at Exdor 363 Served with the curiousest Music, 

9. Of aetions, investigations, etc. : Charaeterized 
by special care, careful, accurate, minute. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 142b, Stones quadrat 
or squared, polysshed & dressed after the moost curyous 
inaner. @ 1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bh. Al. Aurel, (1546) 
G vilib, He made curious ditigence to searche out alt the 
players. 1652 Neepuam tr. Sedden's Mare Cl. 168 It did 
not sufficiently appear .. withoul a more curious examina- 
tion. 1667 Odsere. Burning London in Select. Hart, Misc. 
(1793) 446 A more curious and earnest inquiry of the truth. 
1859 Disrarti Sf. in Tres 22 July, A subject, which de- 
mands the most curious investigation. 1866 Arcyte Xeign 
Law Vii. (1871) 340 Many years of curious enquiry and of 
laborious contrivance. 

+10. Charaeterized by minute inquiry or treat- 
ment: a. Unduly minute or inquisitive. Obs. 

¢1340 Tkamrote Prose Tr, (1866) 3 The name of Ihesu.. 
dos a-waye coryous and vayne ocupacyons fra vs, 1535 
CoverDace Job xxxv. 1g Nether hath he pleasure in curious 
and depe inquisicions. 1577 Vautrouituier Luther on Ef, 
Gal.16 We must abstaine from y* curious searching of Gods 
mnaiestic. 1654 Fetter Tivo Sermt. 63 [This question) is 
curious for man to enquire and impossible to determine. 
1742 Younc N¢. Th. ix. 1853 “l'is not the curious, but the 
pious path, That leads me to my point. 

+b. Intricate, abstruse, subtle. Ods. 

1392 Cuaucer Asfroé. Prol. 2 That ey = enditing & 
hard sentence is ful heuy atones for swich a child to lerne. 
1538 Starkey Augland 1 iv. 137 The maner of syngyng.. 
was not so curyouse as hyt ys now, 1563 Fucker Aletcors 
(1640) 70 b, A Mathematicall reason .. more curious, than 
can be understood of the common sort. 1613 J. SALKELD 
Treat. Angels 335 Amongst other very curious questions 
which Theodoretus upon Genesis propoundeth, one is this. 
1664 Power Exp. /'hilos. Pref. 10 In these narrow Engines 
(microscopic animals] there is more curious Mathematics. 

+e. Recondite, occtlt. Ods. 

3382 Wyciir Acts xix. 19 Manye of hem that sueden 
curiouse thingis brou3ten to gidere bookis, nnd brennyden 
hem bifore alle men. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. 392 As 
yonge clerkes that been lykerous To reden Artes that been 
curious..a book he say Of Magyk natureel. 2622 Biter 
Acts xix, 19. 1619 Sik A. Gorces tr. Bacon's De Sap. Vet, 
95 Unlawfull and curious arts of what kind soever. 

+11. Minutely aceurate, exact, precise. Ods. 

1614 Sevpen 7itles ion. 1. i. § 43 Your curious learn. 
ing and judgment may correct where I have erred. 1665 
Hooke Microgr. 2 Vhe YPoints_of the most curious 
Mathematical Instruments, 1672 Petty Jol. Anat. Pref., 
Curious Dissections cannot be made without variety of 
proper Justruments, 1764 Dexnin Jil, Trans. LIV, 115, 
T set my watch exactly by the clocks; captain Bentincke 
and captain JIolland were present with curious watches. 
182s Cartyte Schilicr i. (18451 57 Formed npon a strict 
and curious standard, 

+12. Of materials: Fine, delicate. Ods. 

1665 Hooke Aficrogr. 4 Viven the inost curious Powder 
that can be made nse of..must consist of..rough particles, 
Jbid. 5 The finest Lawn .. so curious that the threads were 
scarce discernable by the naked eye, 1669 A. Browne si7's 
Pict. (1675) 87 Draw the lines of the Eyelids. .with a pencil 
somewhat more curious and sharp then before. 

+18. Of or pertaining to the exereise of care, 
skill, or ingenuity; skilled, skilful. Obs. (Cf. 4.) 

1681 Cuetuam Angler's Vade-m. Pref., \t is not fine, 
curious, and skilful Angling, that destroys the breed of 
Fish, @1687 Petty /'el. Arith, i. (1691) 33 As Trades and 
curious Arts increase; so the Trade of Husbandry will de- 
crease. 1776 AvaM Saitu I}, N, 1. xi. (1869) I. 263 He de- 
cides, like a true lover of all curious cultivation, in favour 
of the vineyard.  . 

+14. Withont explicit reference to workmanship: 
Lxquisite, choice, exeellent, fine (tn heauty, flavour, 
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or other good quality). Obs. or dial. (Cf. mod. use 
of s2¢¢.) 

¢x42z0 Arow, Arth, lii, Maydyns .. curtase and curiowse 
Forsothe in bed lay. 1535 Srewart Cron. Scot. 11. 17 He 
gat on hir ane sone callit Fergus, In all this warld wes 
nane mair curious, 1638 Sim TV. Herpert Trav. 297 
The Orenges..are..of so curious a relish, as affects the 
eater beyond measure. /ésd. 354 Cloath'd with sweet 
grasse, Jong and curious. 1665 Perys Diary 24 Sept, 
A very calm, curious morning. 1667 Primarr City & 
C. Build, 10 Salisbury Plain, and divers other places of 
champion ground in Boaters which are very famous for 
curious rir. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. xv. 436 We filled 
all our Water at a curious Brook close by us. 1725 BRADLEY 
Fam, Dict. sv. Vinegar, In about thirty or forty Days it 
will be curious Vinegar. 1742 Pil. Trans. XLII. 148 (In 
Suffolk) She said. .if her Butter was not curious, she eat 
dry Bread, 1816 J. Pickerine Voc. U. S., Curious..is often 
heard in New England among the common farmers, in the 
sense of ‘excellent’, or ‘peculiarly excellent’; as in,. 
‘ These are curious apples'; ‘this is curious cider‘, 

+15. Calling forth feelings of interest ; interest- 


ing, noteworthy. Ods. or arch. 

1682 Burser Rights Princes iv. 135 The curiousest Re- 
inains of former Ages that are extant. 1789 Sin J. Rey- 
soups /dler No. 76 ? 5 It is curious to observe, that, etc. 
3793 SMEATON EdystOite L. § 56 [It] would have been not 
cay curious, but useful, had it been handed down to us. 
1816 Keatince Trav. (1817) 11, 80 It would be very curious 
to be able to ascertain where and how the scaffolding was 
obtained for such a work. 

16. Deserving or exciting attention on account 
of its novelty or peculiarity ; exeiting curiosity ; 
somewhat surprising, strange, singular, odd; queer. 
(The ordinary current objective sense.) 

1715 J. Ricttarnson Sh. Painting 100 This is very Par. 
ticular, and Curious. 1919 — Sc. Connoisseur 204 What is 
Rare, rnd Curious without any Other consideration we 
Naturally take Pleasure in. 1 Burke Obdserv. Late 
State Nation Wks, 1842 1. 101 most curious reason, 
truly! 3807 Craspe ar. Aeg. tit. 509 No curious shell, 
rare plant, or brilliant spar, Inticed our traveller, 1869 
Ditke Greater Brit, 11, 163 Seated in the piazza.. 1 bad 
Lefore me a curious scene. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comnew, 
III, xc. 251, | give here a few of the novel or curious pro- 
visions of the Constitution of California of 1789. 

+17. Sueh as interests the curioso or connois- 
seur. Obs, 

1665 Boyte Orcas. Kefl. (1669) 359 The number of fine 
things that make up this curious collection. 1719 

. Ricnarpson Sc. Connoisseur 45 Pictures, Drawings, 

-rints, Statues, Intaglias, rnd tbe like Curious Works 
of Art. 1731-7 Miter Gard. Dict. s.v. /ris, They are 
generally (PEK from very curious Gardens, and are 
proper only for large Gardens. 1768 W. Gurtn Ess, J’rints 
145 In curious collections we meet with a few of Cuyps 
etchings. 

TIT. +18. quasi-ady. Curiously. Os. 

1593 Suaxs, Lucy. 1300 This is too curious-good, this blunt 
rnd itl, 3644 Quartes 11 Prous Medit. 1717) 64 They 
were not wise enough, and yet too wise; Too curious wise. 
1687 Concreve Old Batch, wv. xvii, “Tis most curious 
fine weather. 179 Cowrrr Odyss. xxi. 460 Within the 
hall, let none look curious forth. 1834 J. 1. Newman 
Lett, (1891) 11. 39 Curious enough, Rose writes down to 
praise it, . 

Hence ¢ Cwrious v., #once-wrd. (éntr.), to work 
curiously or artistically. 

1606 Syyvester Du Bartas uy, iv. 1. (1641) 212/2 A great 
cornaline ; Where some rare Artist (curiousing upon't) Hath 
deeply cut Times triple-formed Front. 


Curiously (kitie-rissli), a’v. [ff prec. +-L¥ 2.] 
In a curious manner. 


1. Carefully, wea 
1982 Wyeur £ccl. ix. 1 Alle these thingus I tretede in 
myn herte, that I vndirstonde curyously. ¢ 1400 MAuNDEY. 
(1839) vi. 66 Whiche Sepultures the Sarazines kepen fulle 
curyously, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/2 Kepyng hymself 
he curyously fro the..world. 1670 Watton /.irest. 19 
(hel had been curiously and plentifully educated. 1682 
Scartett Exchanges 37 We must curiously observe, if the 
first and second Advice agree, or not, 1743 Lond, & 
Country Brew, w. (ed. 2) 322 Hf they (Welch Coal] are 
curiously burnt, they gingle like common Cinders. 1871 
Trexxyson /dylls, Last Tourn, 90 Take thou my churl, 
and tend him curiously. 

2. Inquisitively ; pryingly. 

1382 Wycuir 2 Thess. iil. 11 Summe among jou. .no thing 
worchinge, but doynge curiously [16321 are busi-bodies). 
1 Semmes Advent. Afloat it. 716 Crowds aie 
to look curiously upon her. 1886 Besant CAtldren of 
Gibcon WW. xxxi, ay Mildred listened and watched him 
curiously, as if trying to read something unexpressed. 

3. With careful art, skilfnlly, elaborately, exqui- 
sitely, cunningly. arch. 

1340 Ayenb. 176 Leuedis pet zuo curiouseliche agraype} 
hire heaueden mid preciouse agraypinges. ¢1380 Awtecrist 
in Todd 3 7reat, H’yclsf 128 Wip silver vessel pei ben 
servyd curiously, ¢ 1386 Cuaucrr Frankl, 7. 181 Craft of 
mannes hand 50 curiously Arrayed hadde this Rerdyn. 1570 
T. Norton tr. Nowel's Catech. (1853) 197 That we seck 
not and gather together curiously dainty things for ban 
queting. 1673 Ray Fourn. Low C. 20 The Steeple of S. 
Maries Church ts.. Curiously built and carved, x71 
Wearne Collect. (Oxf, Hist. Soc.) 11]. 283 The Pontifical 
most curiously illuminated. x809-12 Mar. Evceworth 
Madame de Fleury x, Ver curiously wrought ivory toys. 
1875 EF. Waite Life in Christ w. xxiv. ae. 408 It is of 
far more importance, .to preserve the body for ever than to 
clothe it curiously now. 

+b. By art; artificially. Obs. rave. 

1635 J. Srepuens Satyr. Fss. (ed. 2) 51 Things curiously 
Created, differ as much from thinges begotten, as the first 
Man from birth, and artificiall ies from mans Issue. 


arch, 


CURIOUSNESS, 


4, With minute accuracy, minutely, critically, 
fastidtously, niccly, delicately. arch. 

1s6x Daus tr. Budlinger on Afoc. (1573) 91 b, L suppose 
we neede not to reason any curiouslyer een at this 
present. 1586 Tuyxne in /olitshed 11. 405 Curiouslie 
carping at my barrennes in writing. 1607-12 Bacon Ess. 
Studies (Arb.) 8 To be read but not curiously. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exeré. 118 Joiners work more curiously, and observe 
the Rules more exactly, than Carpenters need do. 1823 
Scorr Peveril xv, You should enquire into these matters 
a little more curiously. 1871 Buacwie Four Phases i. 85 
As ifa man should curiously describe the cylinders and the 
pistons and the wheels, etc. 


+5. ‘Nicely’, finely, excellently, handsomely, 


beautifully. Ods. 

1848 Hawt. Chron, 197 b, Richely trapped, and curiouslye 
armed. 1647 Litty Chr. Astrod, clxxxi. 
wife is..curiously handsome, 1665 Sir T. 
(1677) 233 A Viol full of intoxicating Wine, which hoth 
looked and relished curiously. 1670 Narvoroucn Frail. in 
Sev. Late Voy.\. (1711) 67 The Leaves of the Trees are 
like green Birch-tree Leaves, curiously sweet. 1725 Brav- 
Ley Fam. Dict. sv. Syllabué, Let it stand two or three 
hours, till it settles, and it will eat curiously. 


6. In a way that excites interest or sttrprise ; re- 


markably, strangely, oddly ; queerly. 

1665 Llooxe Aficrog7.91 An infinite variety of curiously 
figur'd Snow. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 164 ‘The 
entrance was long, and curiously arched over with the stems 
of dried grass. 1870 Lowru.. Among my Bhs, Ser. 1. (1873) 
161 Verses..curiously prophetic of the maturer man. 1875 
Jevons Mouey (1878) 128 Curiously enough no modern 
government thought of employing a well-chosen bronze for 
small money. 

Curiousness (kilieriesnés). 
-NESS.] 

1. The quality or condition of being subjectively 
curious: ta, Carefulness; diligence ; skilfulness; 
scrupulosity; fastidiousuess. Ods. 

c1q40 York Alyst. xxix. 3x Of be coriousnesse of pat 
Tetleber is carping. 1528 ‘rigors Parab, Wicked Mam. 
mon Wks. 1. 58 Be diligent therefore that thou be not de- 
ceived with curiousness. 1555 EDEN Decades 136 Not theyr 
ignoraunce and slothfulnes but pernicious curiousnes, 
1561 ‘I’, Hosy tr. Castigiione’s Courtyer 1. E iij b, To repre- 
hend hys curyousnesse in hy's workes, 1628 Wither Sif. 
Remewb, vi 1937 They dresse Their bodies, with such 
tedious curiousnesse. 169z Dryvorn $4. Evremont's Ess. 
35 He joined the Curiousness of Negotiations to the Science 
of War. a1698 Trace Ess. Gardening Wks. 1731 1. 176 
Much Curiousness or Care, to introduce the Fruits of 
Foreign Climates. 

b. Ingnisitiveness: often as a fault; = Curto- 
SITY 5. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just. it. 302 ¥° curiousnesse of 
men..which can by no stoppes be restrained from wandring 
into forbidden compasses. @16qo Sir W. ALEXANDER 
Hours, \xii. (T.), Ah} curiousness, first cause of all our ill, 
1794 Mrs, Rancurre Afyst, Udolpho xx, We had alla 
liule more curiousness than you had, 1859 ‘Tennyson 
Vivien 362 Howsoe’er In children a great curiousness he 
well, Who have to learn themselves and all the world. 1866 

H. Newman Gerontius iii, I fain would know..were 
it but meet to ask, And not a curiousness, 

2. The quality of being objectively curious: + a. 
Beauty; elaborateness ; exquisiteness. b, Strange- 
ness, novelty, oddness, 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars.7. ? 372(Harl.) In greet preciousnes of 
vessel & in curiousnesse of vessel and of inynstralcye. 1550 
Latimer Last. Serm. bef. Edw, Vi, Wks. 1. 222 In this 
sermon of Jonas is no great curiousness, no great clerkli- 
ness. 1610 Guituim Heraldry u. i, (1660) 50 The curious. 
ness and excellency of their workmanship, 1674 N. 
Fairrax Butk §& Se/v, 193 The unutterable curiousness of 
its [the world’s] frame and workmanship. 1862 Parthenon 
26 July 401 The bindings... are remarkable both for their 
curiousness, beauty, and fine preservation. 1874 Heres 
Soe. Press. iii, 35 The appreciation of rarity and curious. 
hess. 

Curiouste, Curius(e, ete., obs. forms of Curio- 
sity, Currovs, etc. 

+Currkle, v. wonce-zd. Obs, (App. imitative.] 


To cry as a quail. 

@ 1693 Urnquuart Ratelais ut xiii. 107 Curring of Pigeons 
. curkling of Quails, 

Curl (kail), 5d. [f. Corny): ef, test, wrinkle, 

Cf. also Du. fraud, MDu. rudie, krolle, MLG, Arul, LG. 
krulle, MHG, kroiie, krol, mod.Ger. dial. Avod/e curl, 
lock of hair, ON. érai, Norw. radi, Da. &rddle; which seem 
to be derived immediately from the adj. ; see Crutt.] 

1, A lock of hair of a spiral or convolnte form; 
a ringlet. 

Applied indifferently to a flat spiral like the mainspring 
of a watch, a cork-screw-like form (helix), or anything 
intermediate to or approaching these forms. 

r6oz Suaks, //aum. i, iv. 56 Hyperions curles, the front 
of Ioue himselfe. 1665 Sin T. Hersert Yvav. (1677) 132 
‘Their hair was long and dangling in curls. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect, No. 102 P 7 To. adjust a Curl of Hair. 1856 Miss 
Mutock ¥. //adifexr ii, Ie tossed back his curls, and looked 
smiling out throngh the window, 

2. Anything of a similar spiral or incurved 
shape; a coil, wreath, convolution, undulation. 

1615 Carman Odyss, xxiu. (R.), [An oar] which breakes 
The waues in curles. a 164 Ranooteu Poems (1638) 12 
About each limbe he hurles His wanton body into numerous 
curles, 1 Grew Anat, Plants wv. 1. i. § 11 The several 
Labels of a Groundsel-Leaf are all laid in a_Back-Curl. 
1774 T. Twimine in Recreat, § Stud. (1882) 30 Purcell, with 
all his old curls and twiddles, is perfection to him, 1832 
G. Downes Lett. Cont, Countries 1. 387 Here and there were 
curls of smoke, 


[f. as prec. + 
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3. The action of curling, or state of being curled. 

1665 Sir T. Herserr Trav. (1677) 183 In calm weather... 
the water is pacifique and without the Teast visible curl or 
wrinkle, 1699 Damrize Voy. 11. in. iv.27 It (the breeze] 
comes in a fine, small, black Curle upon the Water. 1793 
Trans, Soc. Encourag, Arts (ed. 2) WV. 47 The waves... 
ea their fury in a gentle curl up the slope. 1835 
Wuirner funters of Afen iii, Haunting the black man, 
whose sin Is the curl of his hair and the hue of his skin! 
Afod, To keep the hair in curl. | 

b. Curl of the lip: a slight elevation or bending 
of the upper lip, expressive of scorn or disgust. 

1813 Byron Corsair 1. x, The lip's least curl, the lightest 
paleness. speak alone Of deeper passions. 1857 I. Spencer 
en 3 Alusic Kiss. 1891 11. 402 Disgust [is shown] by a curl 
ofthe lip. 

ce. Auge, Au eddy ina stream ; also a ripple 
on the surface of water cansed by the witd. 

1766 Gow ker Unir, .tugler 132 ‘Vhrow..into holes and 
cnrls of the water, for there the best fish commonly lie. 
1834 Mepwin elugler or Wales 1. 47 See, the fish are rising 
+: Pthink I can reach the curl yonder. 1855 KinGsiry 
Glaneus (1878) 19 The breeze has come on, and there has 
been half-an-hour’s lively fishing curl. 

4. A disease of potatocs, in which the shoots are 
cntled np and imperfectly developed ; a disease of 
other plants, in which the leaves are citrled up. 

1790 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts VIII. 29 ‘The [potato] 
crops .. have... grown up sound and goed, and free from 
Curl, 1832 Veg, Sudst. Food 148 ‘Vhe curl first made ins 
appearance in this country in .. 1764, in Lancashire. 1866 
Freas. Bot. 363 Curl, a formidable disease in potatoes, 
referrible to Chlorosis, in which the tubers produce deformed 
curled shoots .. which are never perfectly developed. 1882 
Garden 25 Feb, 133/2 Curl .. occurs when the Roses have 
been occupying the ground for a very long period, 

b. A potato affected with this discase. 

1791 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts 1X. 61 Why some Carls 
appear in a crop that has been carefully managed. 

5. Comb., as curl-crested, faced, -headed adjs. ; 
cnrl-iuft; carl-cloth, a kind of woollen cloth 
with a ctrly surface ; curl-cloud, = Cirrus 4. 

1ggx Percivate SP. Déiet,, Cresfo, curle headed, 1611 
Speep //ist. Gt. Brit, vt. xxi, 108 Long bearded, curle- 
headed. 1611 CoTar., Voiute, the writhen circle, or curle- 
tuft that..sticks out of the chapter of a piller, etc. 1612 
Dravton Poly-odd. xiv. 227 ‘The curle fac't bull. 1695 Ip. 
Preston Bocthius 1. 7 And raise the curle-headed Wave. 
1817 Blackw. Mag. 1. 637/2 ‘he sky was full of cirrns or 
curlcloud. 1885 Daily News 6 Oct. 3/2 The new astrakhan.. 
is used for coats and jackets. . It is sontetimes called curt cloth. 

Curl (kdl), v.! Also 5 croul, 5-6 kurl, 6 courl, 
6-7eurle; secalsoCurLep, [The early instances 
are of the pa. pple., which also occurs in the 14th 
e. in the forms crofled, crulled; thesc forms attach 
the vb. to the earlier adj. cro//, CRULL, curly, which 
goes back to 1300, and corrcsponds to similar 
words in Fris., MDu., and MG. In these langs. 
also there is a derivative verb: Ger. 4rollen, hrol- 
den, LG., Dn., KF ris. 4redfez to curl.] 

I. “vans. 1. To bend round, wind, or twist into 


tinglets, as the hair. 

{1380 see Curcep.} 1447 Bokennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 142 
Achyld apperyd .. Barefoot and wyth heer kurlyd semely. 
1493 Festivadl (W. de W. 1515) 164 Therfore (ye women). . 
haue not your visage popped ne your here pulled or crouled, 
1570 Levins Manip. 191/4 To curle, crispare. 1634 Sir ‘T’. 


Herverr 7 vav. 20 They curle their haire and are proud of | 


it. 1848 Tuackeray Lett, 12 Aug., He curls his hair in the 
most killing manner. 1891 7ruth 10 Dec 1240/2 Black 
cocks’ feathers, curled, formed the collar. 

+2. To furnish or adorn with curls or ringlets; 


also fig. Obs. 

1590 Spenser J. Q.1. v.34 His [Cerberus’] three deformed 
heads .. Curled with thousand adders. 1633 G. Hexsert 
Temple, Yordani, Curling with metaphors a plain inten: 
tion, 1667 Mitton 2. £. xX. 560 ‘he snakie locks That 
curld Megara, 

3. To bend, twist, or coil up into a spiral or 
incurved shape ; to make curls or undulations upon 


(a surface) ; to ripple (water). Often with 2. 
1962 Turser Baths 11 Vntill the sicke man perceyue the 
endes of his fingers to be kurled or wrinkled. 1597 Suaks. 
2 Hew, V7, 1. i. 23 The Windes, Who take the Ruffian 
Billowes by the top, Curling their monstrous heads. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. 1x, §17 So varied hee (the serpent], and of his 
tortuous Traine Gund many a wanton wreath, 1715-20 
Pore /éjad vi. 72 Soft zephyrs curling the wide watery main, 
1814 Scotr Bee of Isles 1, xxviii, ‘he morning breeze the 
lake had curl’d. 1818 Pari, Deb. 1016 Those leaves have 
been sometimes curled by a vitriolic preparation, and 
coloured for Green tea with verdigrise. 1861 Huctes 7 one 
Brown at Ox, iii. (1889) 23 Jack [the dog]..curled bimself 
up on the sofa. 7 ‘ 
b. Zo curl the lip: to bend or raise the upper 


lip slightly on one side, as an expression of cou- 


tempt or scorn. 

1816 Scotr Old Mort. xii, His lip was now compressed... 
now curled slightly upward. 1847 James ¥. Marslou Hall 
viii, A bitter smile curled the lip of the President. 

Il. intr. 4, Of hair: To form curls or ringlets. 

1830 Parser. 504/2 Se howe his heare curleth nowe that it 
is newe wasshed. 1662 J. Davies Voy. Ambass. 74 It is the 
heat of the Sun that burns the skin, and makes the haire 
curle. 1810 Scotr Lady of L. u. xxv, His flaxen hair... 
Curled closely round his bonnet blue, 1842 LBiscnorr 
Woollen Manuf. 11. 301 ‘The finer the fleece naturally is, 
the more readily it curls. 

5. To take a spiral or incurved form or posture. 


Often with 22. 


CURLED. 


1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. uw. (1711) 32 In stormy Weather 
little Waves curl on the top of the great ones. 1700 DryDEN 
Pal. & Arc. wu. 318 When wielded she lay curling in thy 
arms, 1796 Witrurrinc Brit. Plants 1V. 33 Leaves .. 
brownish green, curling when dry. 1861 Hottano Less. 
Life iii, 40 Cat and kittens will... curl up in some dark 
corner, 1875 Darwin /uscetiv. #'l. ix. 218 The tentacles 
began to curl inwards. 
b. Of the lip: cf. 3 b. 

1813 Scotr Rokeby 1. viii, Vhe fill-drawn lip that upward 
cnrled. 1837 Lyiton ff. Afalfrav. 57 Ernest's lip curled 
slightly, for hes pride was touched. 

ec. Of potatoes: ‘I'o become affected with carl : 
see CURL sh. 4. 

1793 frans. Soc. Encourag. Arts (ed. 2) IV. 97 A very 
fine table Potatce that never curls. 

a. Zocurl up (Sporting : to give up as dead- 
beat, to collapse. 

1891 Daily News 12 June 3/2 At the half-distance Le Nord 
looked Hike winning easily 3 but he curled up in the bust few 
strides. 1892 Pall Mall G. 15 Mar. 3 ‘Yhe Kutter college 
rather ‘curled up’, as the plirase goes, when once their 
opponents got the lead. 

+6. ‘Fo twist about, writhe. Os. 

@ 1637 1B. Joxsox Fall of Mortimer i. i. 23 ‘The very 
thinking it Would make. .some politic tradesman Curl with 
the caution of a constable | 1664 Aveddan #. iti, 27 A Cock 
curling as he would crow. 

7. ‘Fo move in spiral convolutions or nedalations. 

1791 Mrs. Raveurre Aom, Forest (1820) 1. 135 The damp 
vapours curled round him. 1821 Cause 0072 AM easte. 1. 208 
Urocks cnrl o'er their sandy bed. 1845 Darwin Loy. Wel. 
xiv. (1879) 246 Volumes of smoke were curling upwards. 

8. Sc. ‘Vo play at Cunnine qv. 

171s Pennacuin Author's elasie, Poems 59 ‘To Curle on 
the Ice does greatly phase Being a manly Scotish Exercise, 
Mod. A piece of water on which they curl in winter. 

+ Curl, 2.2 Obs, rare—'. [Echoic: ef. Curne.] 
tutr. ‘Vo purr, as a cat. 

1532 Dewes Jufred. Fr. in Palsgr. 947 To curle as 
a catte, gruder. 

Currldoddy. 5: Also curly-doddy.  [f. 
Cunt or Curry + Dopvrr, that which has a rounded 
head.J] A popular name of various plants with 
ronnded flower heads: a. of species of Wild 
Scabious ; b. of species of trefoil or clover, esp. 
Trifolium mediunes e. of the Ribwort Plantain 
‘Plautago lanceolata); dd. of curled cabbage 
(Jamieson), 

1g00-20 Dtxpar /2 Seereft Place 297 Quod he, ‘ My claver, 
and my curldodie’. 15.. /uterd. daying of Gaist in_ Scott 
Border instr, (810) L. p.clx, With thre heidis of curle 
doddy. 1806 P, Nea Zone Orkn. y Shetl. 41 (Jam. 
Trifolium median. .known in Orkney and in various parts 
of Scotland by the whimsical name of Red Curldoddy 3 and 
Trifolium repens, called White Curldoddy. 1847 in R. 
Chambers Pop. Ahymes Scott. (ed. 3) 204 Children thus 
address the stalk and flower of the scabious or devil’s-bit .. 
“Curly doddy, do my biddin’, Soop my hense, and shook my 
widden’’. 

Curled ‘kisld, poet, kirntd), ppl. a. Forms: 
a. 4 erollid, 5 crulled, 6 crouled; 8. 5 curlyd, 
6 corlde, 6-7 curld, 6- curled. [f. Cure v. and 
sh. +-eD. (No other part of the vb, is found so 
carly.)] 

kL, Formed into cnrls or ringlets, as hair. 

¢1380 Sir Ferumé. 1354 par other wyp pe crollid her. .pat 
ys Berard. 1440 Promp. Parv, 111 Curlyd, as here, 
crispus, 1496 Dives & Paup, (We de Wii, vill. 39/1 They 
be paynted with crulled here. 1553 Foren Treat, Neawe dad, 
(Arb,) 23 The heare of theyr heades is merueylouslye corlde. 
1590 SPENSER /. Q.1. iv..14 Some frounce their curled heare 
in courtly guise. 1774 Gotpsom, Vad. //ist.(1776) I. 88 So 
curled hair is generally regarded among us as a beauty. 
1842 Biscnorr Woollen Mann. 11.296 The wool. short and 
somewhat curled. c : 

2. llaving or adomed with curls or ringlets; 


curly. Also fig. 

1ggo Srenser #*. Q. ut. viii. 7 Her curled head. 1604 
Suaks. OfA. 1. ii. 68 ‘The wealthy curled Deareling of our 
Nation, 1692 O. Wacker Greek §& Rom. Hist. Lilusir. 291 
He was not so curled, nor so flat nosed. 1791 Cowrer Odyss. 
xix. 307 His visage swarthy, curl’d His poll, 1841-4 EMer- 
SON Even Nature Wks, (Bohn) I. 229 ‘’be smoothest curled 
courtier in the boudoirs of a palace. | f 

3. Bent into or towards a spiral form; disposed 


in morc or less spiral convolutious. 

1577 B. Googe Merestach's Husb, 1. (1586) 109 The knobbes 
(of the maple]..hath the fairer and the more courled graine. 
1611 Hevwooo Gold. Age Wks, 1874 111. 5 Made Neptunes 
‘Trident calme the curled waues. 1875 Darwin /usectiz. 2d, 
iv. 72 The pedicels of these glands were ape curled. 
1881 Besant & Rice Chafi. of Fleet 1. viii, Old men .. lay 
with curled-up limbs, shaking with cold. 

b. Of leaves: Having 2 much waved edge or 
surface. ¢ransf. Of plauts: Having curled leaves. 

1626 Bacon Syiva § 651 Plants that have curled Leaves, 
do all abound with moisture. 1796 Witnerine Brit. Plants 
IIL. 360 Leaves slender, curled. 1861 Miss Pratr flower, 
Pi. VE, 261 A variety of this herb..called Curled Tansy. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 924 The Savoy with its curled 
blistered leaves. Mod. A row of Curled Parsley, 

4. Of potatoes: Affected with Cunt (sé, 4). 

1788 Traus. Soc. Encourag. Arts V1, p.xili, That disease 
in Potatoes, called the curled Potatoe. 1796 /ull Adver- 
liser 3 Sept. 2/2 That fatal disease so incident to .. the 
Potatoe, known by the appellation of the ‘Curled Top’ 
1845 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. V1. 1. 164 Curled potatoes ripen 
early, some weeks before the healthy plants. 

5. Cond.,as curled-horned adj.; ~ curled-head, 


+eurled-pate ays., curly- headed. 


CURLER. 


1607 SHAKs. Tinton tv. iii. 160 Make curld’ pate Ruffians 
bald. ¢16xz Cuarman //iad u, 380 The curl’d head Greeks. 
1826 Cossett Kur. Rides (1885) 11. 193 Fine curled-horned 
and long-tailed ewes. 

Hence Cu‘rledness, curled state or quality. 

130 Patscr. 211/2 Curlydnesse of ones heer, crespure. 
16rg Crooxe Body of Man 68 The haires .. do vary in.. 
length and shortnesse, streightnesse and curlednesse. 

Curler (kaslaz).  [£ Curt v. +-zn}.] 

1. One who curls (hair, etc.); an appliance for 
curling the hair. 

1748 Smotiett Rod, Rand. (1812) 1. 58 You pitiful trencher- 
scraping pimping curler, 1883 “cho 31 thee 4/5 Advt., 
Ostrich Feather Curler wanted. 1887 Sci, Amer. 9 July 26 
A hair or mustache curler has been patented. 

2. A player at the game of curling. 

1638 R. Bane Lett. % Frnls. es I. 163 He was 
a curler on the ice on the Sabbath ay 1785 Burns Vision 
i, The sun had clos’d the winter day, The curlers quat their 
roarin play. 1864 A. MeKay Afist. Ailmarnock 115 ‘The 
curlers of one quarter of the town would frequently challenge 
. those of another. 

+ Curlet 1, 
v.2 =cover, 

1493 Act. Dom. Conc. 315 'Jam.) Twa fedder beddis, 
a doble curlet of sey. 

Curlet 2? (khailtt). rare. 
A little eurl or ringlet. 

3803 Moore Odes of Anacreon xx. note, And every curlet 
was a tie, A chain by Beauty twined. 1818 S/ackiv. Mage. 
II. 516 Around thy brow Unharmed the curlets play. 

Curlew (ki1l#). Forms: a. 4 curly, -leeu, 
corlue, corolu, kurlu, 4-5 corlew(e, 4-6 cur- 
lewe, 4-7 curlue, § kyrlewe, corelewe, 7 cour- 


Obs. var. of CoveRLEeT. Cf Cure 


[f. Cur. sd. + -Er.] 


lieu, 7-8 curliew, 7-9 curlieu, 8 kerlew, 4- | 


curlew; also 8. 4 cor-, curlure, 5 curlowyr. 
[Identieal with OF. couriers (13th c. in Hatzfeld), 
corlys (6th c. in Littré), courdis, cords, corlieu 
(Cotgr.), mod. F. cosrlien, courtis, in ¥. dial, 
querlu, Rerlu, corlu, corleru; cf. also med.L. 
(@ 1230) corlizus, It. chiurlo. The Freneh name is 
held by etymologists to be an imitation of the cry of 
the bird; but if so, tt was apparently asstmilated 
to the word cordin (11th c.), courtien, curlen, corlt 
courier, messenger, dertv. of cou7?rtorun. Found 
in verse with stress cvr/ew* in t5th and tgth ¢.] 

1. A grallatorial bird of the genus Numentis 
(family Scolopacide), with a long slender curved 
Lill; esf. the common European species A‘ ar- 
guatus (called in Scotland whaup). 

1377 Lanat. ?. 772. B. xiv. 43 Fissch to lyue in pe flode.. 
pe corlue by kynde of pe eyre. a zqqo Sir Degrev, 1406 

“att conyngus and newe, ffesauntus and corelewe. 1555 
Eorn Decades 119 A great curlewe as bygge as a storke 
came flying to the gouernours shippe. 1616 Surri. & 
MarkH. cay Farme 78 The Woodcocke and Curlew, 
and other hirds haunting the Water and Riuers. 1719 De 
For Crusoe 1. 233 A Pidgeon or a Curlieu. 
Lady of Lv. ix, Wild as the scream of the curlieu, 1842 
Tennyson Locksley Hall 3"Tis the place, and all around it, 
as of old, the curlews call. 

+2. Used (esp. in the Bible) to translate L. 
coturnix, Gr. éprug, a quail. Obs, 

a 1340 Hampoir /salter civ. 38 Pai asked & pe curlu come 
(1382 Wvceuir, ther kam a kurlu (2.”. curlew, corlure); Vul- 
gate, vent! cofurntx), 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 309 Pe 
same Delon hatte Ortygia; for ortigie, (pat beep coturni- 
cies, curlewes,) beep perynne greet plente. ¢ 1475 Pict. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 762/3 /ic conturnix, curlowyr. 1g08 
Fisner Js, (1876) 186 Curlewes, or quayles. 

3. Applied in comb. or with qualification to 
other grallatorial birds, as curlew-jack, curlew 
knot, thc Whtmbrel, a small species of curlew, 
Numenius pheops; curlew sandpiper, pigmy 
curlew, 7yitga subarguata; stone curlew, a 
name for the Norfolk plover (@dictemus scolopax), 
and also for the whimbrel. 

160g in Archvot. XIII. 341 These Foules bee nowe in 
seasone. BPustarde.. Widgeon, Curlewiake. 1678 Rav 
Willughby's Ornith, wv. xiv, 306 The Stone-Curlew.. The 
Throat, Neck [etc.].. like that of a Curlew: whence they 
of Norfolk call it, the Stone-Curlew. 19766 Pennant Zool. 
a 1]. 379 From a similarity of colors to the curlew, it 
{ Norfolk Plover]is there called the stone curlew. dé. . v. 
Whimbrel, Vt. .visit[s] the neighborhood of Spalding (where 
it is called the Curlew not) in vast flocks in April. 1789 
G. Waits Selborne xv. (8s) 63, I wondor that the stone 
curlew should be mentioned by the writers as a rare bird. 
1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 179 394 

4. Comb. Curlew-berry,a name given in Labra- 
dor to the Crowberry (Huifetrum nigrum). 

Curlicue (kisikiz). Also curly-cue, cur- 
leyeue. [f. Curty + Cur, cither = F. gueve tail, 
or the letter Q in its script form 2.] A fantastic 
curl or twist. 

1858 Home Jrul. 24 July (Farmer), Architects have 
a wonderful predilection for all manner of curlycues and 
breaks in your roof. 1873 Ktnostev Afadam How § Lady 
Way v. 117 Sand nnd gravel .. arranged in .. waves, and 
festoons, and curlicues. 1891 ATKINSON Moorland Parish 
BE A frolicsome letter S, witb a curlicue at each termina- 

10m. 

b. To cut up eurlicues (or carlicues): to cut 

capers. (Common in U. S.). 


18.. McClintock's Tales (Bartlett), 1. .cut i 
my Hato (Bartlett), 1. cut a curlycue with 


1810 Scorr | 
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Curlie-wurlie, curly-wurly (kesliw7uli). 
[Arcduplicated extenston of CurLY ; perhaps with 
some reference tn the second part to wéiri, in Sc. 
whurl.] A fantastically curled ornament. 

a@177z Wiuxig in Lockhart Scott 1, 1 thought the beauty 
of architecture consisted in curlie wurlies, but now I find it 
consists in symmetry and proportion. 1818 Scorr Kod Koy 
xix, Ab ! it’s a brave kirk—nane o° yere whigmaleerics and 
curliwurlies and open-steek hems about it. 1883 Century 
Alag. Sept. 722/2 Its leaves are slit in half and provided 
with asthetical curly-wurlies. 


Curr-like, a. Like or after the nature of a cur. 

167 P. Firtciter Locusts wv. xii, See where proud Dandal 
cbain’d .. lies cur-like under boord. 1742 Fieupinc J. 
Andrews \u, vii, The gentlemen of curlike disposition. 

Curliness (ka-slinés), [f. Corty + -xess.J 
The state or quality of being curly. 

1818 Tonv, Curfiness, the state of any thing curled. A 
modern word, 1863 Gro, Eutot Xomola u. i, Her brown 
hair, rough from curliness, 

Curling (kinin), v4/. sb. (f£ Curn 21 + 
-InG 1] 

1. The action of the verb CuRL, q.v. ; 
twist, undnlatton. 

1440 Prontp. Pare. 111/1 Curlynge of here, crispituda, 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 651 Curling on the Sides; as in Lettuce 
and young Cabbage. 1656 Artif; Handsom, 63 The curl- 
ings of Ladies haire. 1703 Moxon Jfech. Exerc. 111 You 
will find a..Curling on that place upon the stuff. 

2. A game played on the ice (on a curling-pond, 
or other smooth frozen surface) in which large 
rounded stones (sec CURLING-STONE) arc huricd 
along a defined spaee called the rik towards 
a mark called the ¢ee. The game has undergone 
considerable developments in Scotland sinee the 
17th c., and has now been introduced elsewhere, 
where climatic conditions are favourable. 

It appears in its earlier form_to have been akin to Quoits, 
but has now more analogy with Bowls, with modifications 
coeent upon the situation. A game similar to it in its 
early form appears in Flanders a 1600; Kilian has Aluyten 
halluyten, ‘ludere massis sive globis glaciatis; certare 
discis in sequore glaciato'’, to play a match with quoits on 
asmooth surface of ice. The name appears to describe the 
motion given tothe stone, In Flenen the name £rullebol 
(curl-bowl) is given, apparently from its motion, to the 
wooden bowl with which a <omewhat similar game dolspe/ 
is played in an alley. 

3620 [See CurunG-stone], 1684 in Fonntainhall Deciés. 
Lords of Council (1759) 1. 328 He was playing at the curling 
with Riddel of Haining, 1693 Wartace Descr. Orkney 10 
Copinsha..in which..are to 
lent stones for the game called Curling. [Hence in Casden's 
Brst, ed. 1695-1] 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. V1. 154 The 
diversion of Curling is. peculiar to the Scots. It is per- 
formed upon ice, with large flat stones. 1890 J. Kenn //ist, 
Curling ii, 27-8 Curling, when first practised, appears to 
have been a kind of quoiting on the ice ., Costing, kuting, 
or guoiting, was for a long time the word in common use to 
describe the gaine, and in some districts it is still applied 
tot. 

3. atirth, and Comb. a. Relating to or used for 
eurling the hair, as curling-bodkiu, -paper, -pitt, 
-tongs ; CURLING-INON, 

1610 Gutium Heraldry ww. viil. () 206 Combes, gene, 
Ilead-brushes, curling-bodkings, &c, 1868 Hotme Ler 3. 
Godfreyli,289 Turtell snatched upa pair of cold curling tongs, 

b. Of or pertaining to the game of curling, 
as curling-club, -house, -match, -poud; CURLING- 
STONE, 

1814 Sporting Mag. XLII. 193 A curling match took 
place upon the ice, 1864 A. McKay Hist. Xtlmarnock 116 
[It] was sometimes converted into a curling-pond. 1890 J. 
Kerr “fist, Curling 375 Order in the curling-house is a 
proof that the club is well managed. ; 

+ Curling, vé/. sb.2 Obs. Also kurl-. [Echoic: 
cf. Gur v.] Rumbling in the bowels. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit clxviii. (1495) 712 
Fresshe nnd newe whete .. bredyth ache in the sydes; 
hurlynge and kurlynge [rugttum), /bid. xix. liv. 895 Rawe 
hony..bredyth curlyngeand swellyng in the wombe, 

Curling, f//. a. [-1nc2.] That curls; sec 
the verb. 

1632 Lrticow 7raz. vi. (1682) 314 Flocks of flying Fishes, 
scudding upon the curling Waves. 1700 Davpen /’ad. § <i rc. 
in. 18z ‘The curling smoke mounts heavy from the fires, 
1782 CowPER oe 69 Each bottle had a curling ear. 1849 
Dickens B. Rudge xxxi, The sun..flung across the curling 
mist bright bars of gold. 

Hence Cwrlingly adv. 

1611 Corcr., Crespément, crispingly, frizlingly, curlingly. 
1838 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (2863) 490 The smoke 
from whose chinineys sailed curlingly nmongst {the trees}. 

Curling-iron. (Cuniine vé/.56.1] An iron 
instrument for curling the hair, which ts heated 
and the hair then twined round it. 

1634 Surrwoop £ng,-Fr, Dict., A curling iron, fer @ frisot- 
ter. 19752 Ricuarpson Let. in Mrs. Barbauld Li/e (1804) 
II]. 34 That careless girl..set herself in a blaze with her 
torturing curling irons. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxxviii, 
A small fire for the convenience of heating curling-irons. 

Curling-stone. [Curuina vé/. sb.!2,.] The 
stone with which the gamc of curling ts played. 

It was in the 17th c. a quoit-like natural stone (channel- 
stone) of from 5 to 20lbs., with hollows made for the thumb 
and fingers; in the 18th c. a heavy natural boulder of 50 to 
120 Ibs., with smooth base having an iron or wooden handle 
inserted ; it is now a cheese-shaped stone of not more than 
36 inches in circumference, or 50 pounds weight, with an 
iron handle on the upper surface. 


a curl, 


found in great plentie excel- | 


CURMUDGEON. 


1620 11. Anamson Afuses Threnodie (1638) Inventorie p. x, 
His hats, his hoods, his bels, his bones, His ey bowles, 
and curling stones. 3891 Barrie Lit, Alsnister 1. xi. 188, 
I could hear the roar of curling stones at Bathie-bog. 

Curlless (kaasllés), a. [f. Curn sd. + -LEss.] 
Without curls. 

1861 Temple Bar Mag. 1V. 138 Raven-black and curlless 
hair. 1892 Black & White 19 Mar. 383/2 Curlless ostrich 
featbers. 2 ; 

Curlock, eurlick, local variants of CHARLOCK. 

Curlowyr, obs. var. CURLEW. 

Cu'rl-paper. A piece of soft paper with which 
the hair is twisted up for some time, so as to give 
it a curl when the paper ts taken out. 

1826 Moore Amatory Colloguy in Morn. Chron., Those 
soft biltetdoux..\Vill serve but to keep Mrs, Coutts in curl- 
papers. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxi, With her head in 
a perfect beehive of curl-papers and nightcap, 

ience Cu‘rl-papered a., having the hair in eurl- 
papers. 

1867 Bk. Humorous Poetry 324 Wife curl-paper'd, slipshod, 
unwash'd and undress’d. 

Curl-pate. a. A curly head, b. A curly- 
headed person. 


160g CAMDEN Rem, Surnames (R.), Compare the Roman 
names that sceme so stately..what is Crispus but curle- pate. 
161g J. STEPHENS Satyr. oe (ed. 2) 214 He thinks to have 
a curle-pate is to have a visible wit. 1789 M. Mavan tr. 
Persius (1795) 17, The exercises of an hundred curl-pates. 

Curl-pa:ted, ¢. Having a curly head of hair; 
curly-headed. 

1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam, Wsts (1616) 188 Why the 
men of A‘thyopia..are commonly curle-pated and flat nosed. 
1742 Jarvis Quix. 1. 1. xxvi, A little curl-pated Moor. 
184: Macaucay WW. Aastings Ess. (1854) 595,1 The curl- 
pated minions of James the First. 

Curlure, obs, var. CUILEW. 

Curly (kmili), 2. [f£ Curn sb. +-yv.] 

1. Of hatr: Disposed in curls or ringlets. 

1772-84 Coox Vey. 1V. 11t. vi. (R.), Growing toa tolerable 


length, and very crisp and ie 3818 Topp, Curly, inclin- 
jets, 


ing to curl; falling into rin 1884 F. M. Crawrorp 
hig Singer 1. 47 Running his fingers through his curly 
ir. 

2. Having or adomed with curls; having curled 
hair. 

1827 G. Iliccins Celtic Druids 65 Budda with his flat 
hlack face and curly head. 1859 Disraews in Hansard Ser. 
ui. CLIV, 127 When we are juvenile and curly. 

3. Ofa curled form ; wavy, undulating ; of plants, 
having curled leaves. 

1798 Soutnry Joan of Arc vin, 304 So rolls the swelling 
sea Its curly billows. 1814 Byron Corsair in. xviii, The boats 
are darting o'er the curly bay. a 1845 Iloop Fairy Tale 
vii, Cabbages and curly kale. 

4. Of potatoes: Affected with Cun (sd. 4). 

1991 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts 1X. 63 A curly crop of 
Potatoes, 

5. Comb., as curly-coated, -hatred, -headed, -pated, 
etc. adjs.; curly-pate, a curly-headed person. 

1795 Fate of Sedley 1. 59 A curly-poled nymph from Ota- 
heite. 2827 G. Hicotns Celtic Druids 162 The flat-faced, 
curly-headed Budda. 1848 Dickens /omdbey iv, A..merry 
boy. .fair-faced, bright-eyed, and curly-haired. 1863 Fraser's 
Mag. 4 Yellow curly-pated children. 1868 Browninc King 
4 &&. viu. 3 Seven and one's eight, old curly-pate! 1885 
Bazaar 30 Mar, 1260/2 Jet black curly-coated retriever dog. 

+Curly-murrly, sé. and @. Obs. [A playful 
reduplication: cf, CURLIF-WURIE.] a. sé, A fan- 
tastte curl or twist. bb. adj. Characterized by 


fantastic curls. 

1727-8 Mas, Detaxy Life & Corr, (1861) 1. 159 The curly 
murly fashion of the hair is not much worn now. 1756 /bid. 
III. 403 Lappets in all sorts of curli murlis. 4 
Curmudgel, var. Cur¢tunpGEON (app. for = 
1675 Cotron Burlesque upfow Burl, Wks. (1765) 185 
Wonld one Be so ungrateful a Curmudgel To steal away his 
Age's Cudgel? 

Curmudgeon (kvimo-dgon). Forms: 6- 
curmudgeon; also 6 -mudgen, 6-7 cormogeon, 
-gion, 7 cormoggian, -mudgeon, curmudgion, 
-muggion, -mudgin, curr-mudgin, curre- 
megient, § cur-mudgeon. See also CormuL- 
lion. [Derivation unknown; see below.] 

‘An avarictous chtrlish fellow ; a miscr, a nig- 


gard’ (J.). 

1977 Stanyuurst Deser, /ret. 102/2 in Hotinshed, Such 
aclownish Curmudgen. 1593 Nasne CAr7s¢’s 7. 85 b, Our 
English Cormogeons, they haue breasts, but gine no suck. 
1604 T. Waricurt /’assions vy. 289 Why do covetous cormo- 
gions distill the best substance of their braines to get riches. 
1626 W. Sciater Lap. 2 Thess. (1629) 270 Curre-megients, 
who scarcely know any other sentence of Scripture, yet .. 
haue this of Paul in their mouthes; worke for your liuing. 
1656 Ear Mono. Adet. fr. Parnass. 387 Certain grecdy 
curmuggions, who value not the leaving of a gi name 
bebind them to posterity. 170g IlickerinctLL /riest-cr. 
1,(1721) 8 If, the rich Curmudgeon. .do not open his Purse 
wide. 182g W. Irvinc 7. Trav. 1. 54, I had a rich uncle 
+. penurious accumulating curmudgeon. 1860 WHYTE 
Meuvitie Helonby House 377 A thankless old curmudgeon. » 

The occurrence in Holland’s Lizy, 1600, of Cornmupcin 
(q. v.) has led to a suggestion that this was the original form, 
with the meaning ‘concealer or h ler of corn’, eng 
being associated with ME. mnch-en, mich-en to pilfer. 
steal, or ssnchéer, Norman form of OF. mucier, musser to 
conceal, hide away. But examination of the evidence shows 
that crmudgeon was in use a quarter of a century before 
Holland's date, and that cornmndgin is apparently merely 


. @ nonce-word of Holland's, n play upon cern and cur 


CURMUDGEONLY. 


mudgeon. The Spegestion that the first syllable is ex, the 
dog, is perhaps worthy of note; hut that of Dr. Johnson’s 
‘unknown correspondent’, evur méchant for F. méchant 
caur, ‘evil or malicious heart’, is noticeahle only as an 
ingenious specimen of pre-scientific Se a and as 
having been retailed by Ash in the form, ‘from the French 
cour unknown, and mechant a correspondent? I] 

Curmu‘dgeonly, ¢. [f. prec. + -L¥1.] Of 
the nature of, or characteristic of, a curmudgeon ; 
miserly, niggardly, churlish. 

1590 R. W. 3 Lords § 3 Ladies Lond, in Hazl. Cees 
VIL. 380, I care not for him [Wealth], curmudgeonly swad, 
1594 Nasue Terrors of Nt. E iij, Come a woing to them in 
the likenes of a cooper or a curmogionly purchaser. 1796 
Foote Bankruft 1. Wks. 1799 I. 99 These curmudgeonly 
cits regard no ttes, no obligations, 1886 Sat. Rev. 19 June 
845/1 The curmudgeonly jealousy and Trade-Unionism of 
some practitioners. 

So Curmu‘dgeonly adv. (vare.) 

1879 G. Mrreoitn Lgorst xxxvi, She vowed it was done 
curmudgeonly to vex her. 


Curmu'r, v. [Echoic.] To make a low mur- 
muring or purring sound. 


1831 Blackw. Mag. XXIX. zor They two [cats] sit cur- 
murring, forgetful of mice and milk, of all hut love. 

Curmurring (kvimpriy), vd/. sb. Sc. [f. prec.) 
A low rumbling, growling, or murmuring sound. 

1785 Burns Death & Dr. Hornbdook xxvii, Some curnur- 
ring in his guts, 1816 Scorr Ofd Mort, viii, A glass of 
brandy to three glasses of wine prevents the cunmmring in 
the stomach. 


Curn, 54. orth. and Sc. [? Related to Curn v.] 
+1. £2 Grain, corn-erops. Oés. 
€1340 Cursor AM. 7158 (Trin.) To her tailes fire he bond .. 


ourze pe felde he made hem fle And so her curnes dud he 

renne, 

2. Sc. A grain, 

1474 Act. Audit. 35 (Jam.) Of ilk chalder the thrid kurne. 
¢ 1540 Lynorsay Ai? tezs Conf. 90 Curnis of meil, and luffillis 
of Malt. 175 Fountainnatt Decis. Lords of Council 
I. 334(Jam.) The seed, which is excepted from the multure; 
this is the 4th pickle or curne. 1824 Scotr Redgauntlet 
ch, xiii, Ifthere be a drap mair lemon ora curn less sugar than 
just suits you. 1881 ‘J. SrratursK’ Bits fr. Blink Bonny 
(1882) 139, I boil’d their meal and put a curn o’ spice in’t. 


b. ¢ransf. A small number or quantity; a few. 

1785 Fral. from Lond. to Ports. 8(Jam.), [saw a curn of 
camla-like fellows wi’ them. 1787 W. Taytor Scots Poems 
72 Jam.), I frae the neuk frech coals an’ sticks, An’ i’ the 
chimly cast accurn. 1820 St. Kathleen 1V. 143 (Jam) Only 
a curn huhbles hrak on thetap, 1847 H. Mitcer Geol. Bass 
Rock 109 Yonder’s a curn o’ rough hills. 1892 A. MatTurws 
Poems & Songs 54 Among a curn claikin' wives. 

Curn, v. Early form of KEry, to form grains, 
to granulate. 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 490 Tho grene corn in somer ssolde 
curne. 1393 Lanct. P. Pé. C. xi, 180 Shal neuer spir 
springen vp ne spik on strawe curne[v. ~. kerne, kurne]. 

Curnall, Curnell, obs. ff. CononaL, KERNEL. 


Curney (kati), 5d. Sc. (dim. f.Curn sd. 2b.) 
A company, lot. 


1823 Scott Quentin D. xxxi, The whole curney of them is 
gone, 

Curnock (ka-mok). /oca/. Also 5 carnok, 8 
carnock, 6-7 cornock, 7 cornook. [App. 
another form of CRANNOCK, crennoc, one or the 
other being due to metathesis of r. 

Perhaps of Welsh origin; the Welsh form being erynog, 
which, according to Silvan Evans, may he for *cyrnog 
conical heap, from czwrn cone. A parallel form eyrxen, 
conical heap, is common in many parts of Wales. This 
change of “cyrnog, crynogin Welsh would, if certain, account 
for the carn-, curn-, and ¢ran-, cren-, cryn- forms in Eng. 
The Welsh erynog appears to be known as a measure only 
in Glamorganshire and part of Monmouthshire.] 

An obsolete (or nearly obsolete) dry measure 
formerly used in the West of England, from 
Cheshire to Somersetshire, and in parts of South 
Wales. 


Its capacity varied according to place and commodity ; 
for corn it was usually 4 hushels =a ‘coomb’s for wheat 
sometimes 3 bushels. For coal and lime, it varied locally ; 
in Glamorganshire in 1815, from ro to 12 or 15 hushels 
(Davies Agric. of S. Wades IL. 172), and the Cheshire cren- 
neke or crynoke of salt in the 16th c. appears to have been 
at feasts * much, Lin Eng. Gitds( 

1479 Office of Mayor of Bristol in Eng. Gilds (1870) 426 
That every sak [of colys} be tryed & provid to he & holde 
acarnok, 1§09 HW7// of R. Famys (Somerset Ho. \, Quatuor 
modios frumenti de mensura de Chepstow, anglice a Cor- 
nock, 1638 PenKetumMan Artach, Dij, A Cornook con- 
teineth 256 Pounds, 1688 R. Home Armoury 11. 260/2 A 
Cornock is 2 strikes or 4 Bushels. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit, 1 1. ii. re 3) 157 Four hushels [make] the 
Comh or Curnock. 1727 W. Matuer Vg. Afan's Comp. 198, 
4 Bushels a Comb, or Curnock, 2 Curnocks a Quarter. 
1727 Brabiey Fam. Dict. sv. Dry Measure, 1863 Morton 

i Agric. 1123-7 (in O. C. & F. Words 170), Curnock 
(Worcestershire), of barley or oats, 4 hushels ; of wheat, 
g score 10 lbs.= 3 bushels, 


Curny (kemi), a. Se. [f Corn sd. + -¥1.] 
Consisting of grains, granular. 

ee, Meal is said to be exrny, when the 
grains of it are large, or when it is not ground very small. 
31816 Scorr Old Mort. xx, Wheat-flour ..[is] far frae being 
sae hearty or kindly to a Scotchman’s stomach as the cur- 
ney attmeal is. 4 

Curour, obs. form of Courter. 

Curpen, -in, -on, Sc. var. Crovron. 

Curpheue, -ew, -our, obs. forms of CURFEW. 

Vo. If. 
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Curple, Sc. Also § courpale, 6 curpall, 7 
sell, [Phonetic corruption of eurper, Crurpen.] 

1. A crupper. 

1498 in Ld. Treas. Ace. Scot. 1. 388 Ane courpale .. 
and thre girthis to the samyn sadill. 1535 Stewart Croz. 
Seot, II, o Vpoun ane hors... Without saidill, curpall, 
tre, or hrydill. 1584 J. Carmichart in Wodr. Soc. Adfsc. 
(3844) 432 I'm afraid that John Durie has cracked his 
curple, at least his mouth is closed. 1675 Cunxtxcuam (of 
So ier) cory Bey) 51 To a new Curpell to my maill 
pillion. 

2. ¢ransf. The rump, posteriors. 

1787 Burns sl usw, Guidwife Wauckope-ho, Vd be mair 
vauntie o’ my hap, Donce hingin’ owre my curple, Than... 
proud imperial purple. 

Curr (ki, kurr), v. [Echoic: cf Da. kurren 
to coo, to whirr, and the verbs mentioncd under 
Cur.) To make a low murmuring sound, like 
the cooing of a dove or purring ofaeat. IIcnce 
Currring vd/. sd. and Al. a. 

1677 N.Cox Gent. Recreat. iii. 57 When you have sotamed 
them [Nigbtingales] that they begin to Cur and Sweet with 
chearfulness, and record softly to themselves. —@ 1693 
Urovuart Aaéelais ut, xiii. 107 Vhe .. curring of Pigeons 
. curkling of Quails. 1798 Worosw. (dict Boy xxi, ‘Vhe 
owlets hoot, the owlets curr, 1855 G. Donatp in Hh istle. 
binkie (1890) II. 87 Cheetie, Cheetie pnssie. . by fireside cur- 
ring, Sang contented purring. 1860 ‘Tuomas in “%oologist 
>. 3651 [The note of the fern-owl] resembled. .1he whirring, 
rapid rotation of a wheel .. the sounds intermixed with 
curring and croaking notes, 

Curr, sé. [Ichoic: cf. prec.) A curring sound, 

1867 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 148 ‘Vhey'll send the silanes 
spinnin Wi a whirr and a curr till they sit round the tee. 

|Currach, -agh (keri, kuriy). Vorms: 
5-6 currok, 7 -ogh, (carrogh(e), 8 corrach, 
8-9 courach, 9 corach, corrack, 7- corragh, 
curragh. [Ir. cuvach boat, little ship ; also corrach 
boat, coracle ; cf. Welsh covzwe, also corwgl, cure! 
CoractE; these point to an OCelt. *hurus.os, 
*kurok-os boat. (The spelling carrogh in Camden 
and his citers is prob, only a misprint.)] 

A small boat made of wickerwork covered with 
hides, uscd from ancient timcs in Scotland and 
Treland ; a coracle. 

exrgga St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 779 Pai called pat hate a 
currok. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p, lix, Ane 
bait of ane bull hid, bound with na thing bot wandis. ‘This 
hait is callit ane currok; with the quhilk thay fische 
salmond..thay heir it to ony place, on thair bak. 1610 
Hotcann Camden's Brit. 107 Their carroghes, wherein 
they passed over the Sciticke vale. 1683 Arit. Spec. 144 
The Scots likewise out of their Carroghs or Leather vessels 
. landing in whole Swarms, 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 156 
Their wicker boats, covered with hides, and called cor- 
raghs, 1828 C. Croker Fairy Leg. S. [rel 1.53 Corragh 
or currugh is a small boat used by the fishermen of that 


art, 1884 Graphic 4 Oct. 353/2 We emharked at an early 
our in a ‘corrack’ at Dugort. 
Se. 


Currack, -ock (kv rok). Also eurrach, 
-och, [Cf. Gaelic curran ‘ paniers slung on horses 
for carrying bulky loads, as hay, com’ (Macleod). 
The terminations -az and -ag are both diminutive, 
as is also -oex in Eng. and Se.) pi. A pair of 
open wooden or wicker frames slung pannier-wise 
on each side of a horse, for carrying a load ofeorn, 
hay, or other bulky stuff. Cf. crooks: Crook sé. 9. 

19792 Statist. Acc. Scot. IV. 395 The fuel was carried in 
creels and the corns in curracks. 1793 W. ANpERSON Piper 
of Peebles in C. Rogers Soc. Life Scot. 1. vi. 218 Coops and 
carts were unco rare An’ creels and currocks boot to sair 
[i.e. behoved to serve], 1880 Gorpon Bk. Chron. Acith 443 
A load of plants slung over the horse’s hack in the ‘Currach 
style, 1892 Black. Afag. Oct. 479 Panniers or currochs 
were laid across the pony’s back. 


Currage, obs. form of CouRAGE. 

Curral, obs. form of Cora. 

Currant (korint), Forms: a. 4 (raysons 
of) Coraunte, 5 (reysyns, etc. of) Corance, 
-awnee, -auns, -ence, -ent, -ons, -ouns, 5-6 
-aunce, 6 -ans, -ens, 6-7 (raisins of) Corinth. 
B. P?. (or collective): 6 coraunce, corints, cur- 
rents, 6-7 -ance, -antes, corans, corantes, 
(corinthes), 6-8 currans, 7 -ence, -ains, -ands, 
corants, -ents, -ins, corrans, -ands, -ants, 
(7-9 corinths), 6- currants. Sizg. 6 coren, 
” corin, coran, curren, current, 7-8 curran, 
(corinth, 8 curan), 7- currant. (Orig. raisins 
of Coraunts, AF. ratsins de Corauntz, = F. 
raisins de Corinthe raisins of Corinth; reduccd 
before 1500 to corauntz, coraunce, whenec the 
later corantes, currants, and corans, currence, 
currans (found in literature to ¢1750, and still 
dial.). Some of the 16th e. herbalists restored the 
original form Corénth, which has been affected by 
some writers down to the roth ¢.] 

1. The raisin or dried fruit prepared from a dwarf 
seedless variety of grape, grown in the Levant; 
mueh used in cookery and confectionery. (Fami- 
liarly distinguished from 2 as grocers’ or shop 
currants.) - 

ta. Raisins of Coraunt:, Corinth, etc. Obs. 


[3334 in Rogers Agric. §& Prices I. 545 Raisins de 
Corauntz.} ?¢ 1390 For of Cury in Warner A ntig. Calin. 


CURRANT. 


6 Lat it seeth togedre with powdor-fort of gynger..with 
raysons of Coraunte. 1463 Afann. 4 Househ. Exp. 217 
lem, ffor vj. li. reysonys off corawnce, xviij. d. 147% Marc. 
Paston Lett, No. 681 111.25 Sende me word qwat price a //, 
of. .reysonys of Corons._1562 Buttewn Be. Conmepounds 27.2, 
Take .. of Raisons of Corans picked. 1578 Lyte Dodvens 
v. Ixxxi, 652 The smal Raysens which are commonly called 
Corantes, but more rightly Raysens of Corinthe. 1620 
Vewner Via Recta vii. 122 ‘The small Raisins of Corinth, 
which we commonly call Currants. 

B. Coraunts, currence, currants, currant, etc. 

a 1goz in Arnolde Céroz. (1811) 234 Coraunce, at i. d’. ob’. 
1540 Act 32 Hen. VIF, c. 14 Item for a butie of currantes, 
itt.s. ilii.d. 1g78[see a}. 1599 Haxiuvr Voy. IL. 165 ‘The 
plant that beareth the coren, x6xx Suans. Wind. Fw. 
lii. go Three pound of Sugar, fiue pound of Currence, Rice. 
1628 tr. Camden's Hist. dis. w. (1688) 235 Grapes of 
Corinth or Currants. 1685 Movrer & Benner Health's 
Improv, (1746) 205 A Prune, a Raisin, or a Curran. 1725 
Por: Udysy. xin. 293 note, The chief riches of the island 
[Zant] consist in Corinths. 1747 Wusnuv Prine Physick 
(1762) 50 Breakfast..on Water gruel with Currants. “1748 
Muas.S. Harrison //onse-kpr.’s Pocket. Bk. is ted. 4) 2, Tsup- 
pose you have Currans, Raisons, and Sugars. 1811 Pinkie: 
ton #etrad. IL. 115 A plumb-pudding, composed of flour 
with raisins and corinths. 18s9 THackerav Mirgin. xxxiii, 
Had I not best go out and order raisins and corinths for the 
wedding-cake? 1860 Mrs. Harvey Criise Claymore 271 
Of late years the currant has been much more extensively 
grown in the neighbourhood of Corinth. 

2. Transferred tothe small round berry of certain 
species of Athes (BR. nigrum, R. rubrunt) called 
Black and Red Currants. The White Currant is 
a variety of the Ked.) 

These shrubs, natives of Northern Enrope, were intro: 
dnced into English cultivation some time before 1373. when 
they are mentioned by Lyte as the Black and Red * Beyond 
sea Gooseberry’, ‘hey were vulgarly believed at first to he 
the source of the Levantine currant; Lyte calls them 
* Bastarde Currant’, and both Gerarde and Parkinson pro- 
tested against the error of calling them ‘currants’. 

1578 Lyte Dedvens vi. xx. 683 The first kinde is called... 
Rites rubrions in English Redde Goosceberries, Bastard 
Corinthes. 1629 Parkinson Paradisus Perr. 358 Those 
berries..usually called red currans are not those currans. . 
that are sold at the Grocers. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1, 
v. § 12 Goosberries and Cnrrans, 1677 — Anat. /rutts iv. 
§6 A White Corin, without taking off the Skin, sheweth 
not unpleasantly how the Sceds are fasined. 1708 J. Pranirs 
Cyder ut. 61 Now will the Corinths, now the rasps supply 
Delicious dranghits. 1999 tr. #4. Afeister’s Lett. 181 “Vart- 
lets of raspberrtes, currants, and gooseberries. 1872 OLIVER 
Elem, Bot. w.178 Black and Red Currants belong to the 
same genus as Gooseherry. 

b. The shrub which produces this fruit (more 
fully cxrrant-bush, currant-tree) ; also other shrubs 
of the sainc genus, as the Flowcring Currant, 4. 
sanguineum,a native of North Amcrica, cultivated 


for its decp crimson flowers. 

1665-76 Ray Flora 223 Corinthes or currans, as they are 
vulgarly called, are plants well known. 1783 Jousson 18 
Apr. in Soswedl, 1 would plant a great many currants; the 
frutt is good. 1866 7'reas. Bot. 982 Ri tbes] sanguinenm, 
the Bedi dewered Currant, a native of North America, is. . 
frequently grown in our gardens for ornamental purposes. 


3. Applied to various shrubs having fruit (usually 


ediblc) resembling that of A’zées. 

1865 Treas. Bot. 363 Australian Currant, Lexcofogon 
Richet, Indian C, an American name for Symphoricarpus 
vulgaris. Native C., of ‘Yasmania, a name applied 1o some 
species of Coprosma, Jbid. 674 Leptomeria Billardicrt is 
a pretty broom-like shruh.. producing greenish-red berries, 
which are called Native Currants in New Sowh Wales 
and Victoria; they have a pleasant acid taste..The fruit of 
another species, £. aceréa, is also called Currants in Aus- 
tralia. 1884 Mtrter Plant-2., W. Indian Currant, Fac- 
guintaarmillaris, Beureria havanensis,and B.succulenta, 
.- Indian Currant-hush, of ‘Tropical America, the genera 
Miconia and Clidemia. 

4. attrib. and Comé., as (sense 1) currant-bun, 
-cake, -grape, -vine; (sense 2) currant-bush (sec 
also 3), -jelly, -tree, -wine; currant-borer, 
-clearwing, the clearwing moth igeria ¢ipuli- 
Jormis and its larva; currant-gall, 2 small round 
gall, like an unripe currant, formed on the male 
flowers and leaves of the oak by the insect Spathe- 
faster baccarum ; currant-moth, a kind of moth 
that infests currant-bushes, the Magpic-moth ; 
currant-shrub, a shrub or acid drink made from 
currants; currant-worm, a larva that infests 


eurrant-bushes. 

1788 Picken Poems 13 (Jam.), Whangs o’ *curran-buns 
an’ cheese. 1 Spectator 19 Apr. 532/1 Currant-huns 
and plum-puddings. 1813 J. Fornes Orient, Mem. Il. 
XXV. 405 The cotton shrub..in verdure resembles the *cur- 
rant-hush. 1605 B. Jonson Volfone v. iv, Ha you ne’re a 
*curren-hut to leape into? 168 T. Jorpan London's Foy 
in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 545, I have dwelt ina Tuh 
. But ne’re taught ina Currant-Butt before. 1868 Woon 
Homes without H. xxv. 492 These are pera, called 
*Currant-galls, because they look very much like bunches 
of currants. 1682 WHELER Yourn, Greece 1. 32 We had a 
present sent to us of Figs, Filberds, and *Currant- rapes. 
3731-7 Murer Gard. Dict. fea 3)s.v. Vitis, The Corinth 
Grape, vulgarly called the Currant Grape: Is an early 
Ripener. ee ee Genera Brit. Moths, Abraxas 
Grossulaviata, The large Magpie, or *Currant Moth. 1866 
Englishw. Dom. Mag VV. 94 ow to make "Currant Shrub. 
1649 Surv, Manor Wimbledon in Archvol. X. 424(D.) The 
borders of which grass plots are “coran trees. 1731 MEOLEY 
Kolben's Cape G. Hope 11. 263 The Stem and Leaves of 
these shruhs are much like those of Corinth trees, 1877 
Encycl. Brit. V1. 715/1 In the Ionian Islands the *currant- 
vine is grown on the sides of the lower hills. @ 1648 Dicay 
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CURRE. 


Closet Open. (1669) 113 *Currants-Wine, take a pound of 
the best currants. 

Currant, obs. form of CouranTE, CURRENT. 

Curranto, var. of Coranto. 

1634 Sin T. Hersert 7 raz. (1638) 75 Without regarding 
ought save Cupids Currantoes. 1657 Sancrorr Afod. 
Policies in D'Oyly Life 1. 261 You hear so much of a 
curranto in the application. 

+Curre,. Ols. [a. OF, curve (corre, courre)i— 
L. currus chariot.) A chariot. 

1483 Caxgon Gold, Leg. 72/2 His cartes chares and curres, 


Curre, obs. f. and var. of Ccr. 


+tCurrence. O¢s. rare. [ad. L. type *eur- 
rentia, {. current-em, pr. pple. of currcre to run: 
see -ENCE. Cf. obs. F. courance.) =CuRRENCY. 

16st M. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. u. vii, (1739) 44 For the 
fuller currence of the Money. 1854 Fraser's Mag. XLIX. 
6 The time. .will..not have been lost, if it only strips the 
argument of all sentimentalism and false currence. 

Currency (kz rénsi). [f. as prec. + -ENcY.] 

+1. The fact or condition of flowing, flow; 
course; concr. a current, stream. Odés. rare. 

1657 Howett Londinop. 18 To preserve the currency of 
the stream. 1698 Tyson in PArL Trans. XX.135 To shew 
the Currency of their Cana/ss here. 1758 Bixxett Deser. 
Thames 11 ‘The Currency runs..with such Force, as to 
render the Navigation thereof imperfect. 7 

+b. ‘Fluency; readiness of utter:tnce; easiness 
of pronunciation ’ (J.). Obs. 

e. Running, rapid motion. (#once-zse.) 

1841 L. Hust Scer u. (1864) 69 We are truly in a state of 
transition,—of currency rather [in a coach). A . 

2. The course (of time); the time during which 
anything is current. 

1726 Avuirre Parergon 196 The Currency of Time to 
establish a Custom, ought to be with a Continuando from 
the beginningtothe end of the Term. 1822-56 De Quincey 
Confess, Wks. 1862 1. 288 She might be in the currency of 
her eighth year. 1846 MeCuctocu Acc. Brit, Empire 
(1854) [. 465 During the entire currency of the lease, 1850 
Tait's Mag. XV1I1. 4/1 Must his exclusion run only during 
the currency of other parts of his sentence? : 

3. Of money: The fact or quality of being cur- 
rent or passing from man to man as a medium of 
exchange; circulation. Also fg. 

1699 LOCKE 21d nay to Bp. of Worcester (R.), "Tis the 
receiving of them by others, their very passing, that 
gives them their authority and currency. 1722 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6078/2 All such of the said Bills .. lose their Cur- 
rency. 1729 Pore Dunc. 1. 23 note, The papers of Drapier 
against the currency of Wood's copper coin in Ireland. 
1862 Ruskin Afunera P.(1880) 15 The laws of currency 
and exchange. — 

4, That which is current as a medium of ex- 
change; the circulating medium (whether coins 
or notes); the money of a country in actual use. 

1929 Franxiin ss. Wks. 1840 11. 270 Money... by being 
coined is made a currency. 1776 Aoam Sautn W. N. 1. 
ii, (1869) I. 328 The mapes currencies of North America. 
1861 Goscnen For, Exch. 58 If there is a large paper cur- 
rency side by side with the gold. 1866 Crump Banking vii. 
154 The currencies of two countries... being dissimilar. 

1806-7 J. Beresroro AM/isertes [fum. Life (1826) 1, 
v, General Miseries--the common currency of human 
existence, 1879 Escorr England 1], 425 Their miscbievous 
influences upon the moral currency. 

b. spec. Applied toacurrent medium of exchange 
when differing in value from the money of account ; 
e.g. the former currency and banco of Hamburg 
(see Banco), the depreciated pore currency of 
various countries, and the local shillings and pence, 
of less value than sterling money formerly used in 
various British colonies. 

1755 poner, Currency. .6. The ares stamped in the 
English colonies by authority, an passing for money. 
Biot: Situ I. N. 4. viit, (1869) I. 3 Yn the province 
of New York common labourers earn three shillings and 
Sixpence currency. 1872 Yafanese in Asner. 201 Paper 
money. .is also called currency. 

Jig. 1837 J. D, Lana N.S. Wales 1. 220 Contests .. be- 
tween the colonial ga and natives of England, or, to 
use the phrase of the colony, between currency and ster- 
ling, 1892 Lentznex Australian Word.bk. 19 Currency, 
pees born in Australia, natives of England being termed 

sterling’. 

5. The fact or quality of being current, prevalent, 
or generally reported and accepted among man- 


kind; prevalence, vogue ; ¢sf. of ideas, reports, etc. 

1922 Lond, Gaz, No. 6077/2 The Currency of the ordinary 
Distempers. 1798 Frrriaa Cert. Varieties Man 213 The 
Story ..seems to have gained currency. 1840 CARLVLE 
Hleroes (1858) 321 Johnson's Writings, which once had 
such currency and celebrity, are now as it were disowned 
by the young generation. 1862 11. Spencer First Princ. 
u. iv. § 53 ‘The currency of this belief continues, 

6. attrib. and Comb. (mostly in senses 3 and 4.) 

1816 Keatince Trav, (1817) 11. 178 Currency-money here 
has depreciated..a full third. 1849 Miss MuLock Ogé/vies 
17 He is. .particularly well read on the currency question. 
1866 Crump Banking viii. 160 ‘The great ndvantage of 
coined money for currency purposes, 1885 Palf Malt G. 
9 June 5 America.. has shown itself able to do strange 
things In the way of currency-mongering. 

Current (kr rént), cz. Forms: 4-6 corant(e, 
coraunt, 6 corrant, 4-8 currant, 5-6 curraunt, 
6- current. [ME. corant, currant, a. OF. corant, 
curant (from 16th c, courant) running, pres, pple. 
of courtr, OF. corre:~L. currére to run. The 


spelling of the Eng. word as currant (very common 
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in 16the.) gradually led to its complete conforma- | 
tion to L. current-em.] 

L. Running; flowing. (Now rare.) 

e1joo A. Adis. 3461 With him cam. .niony faire juster 
corant. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 96 Like to the currant fire, 
that renneth Upon a corde. 1523 Fitzners. //nsd, § 128 
Se that there be no water standynge.. but that it be alwaye 
currant Bnd rennynge. 1596 Davies Orchestra Ixix, Those 
current travases, That on a triple dactyl foot do run Close 
by the ground, 1651 T. Barer Art of Angling (1653) 10 
They will go currant down the River. 1667 Mtttox ro £. 
vu. 67 The current streame. 1756 Amory Suncle (1770) 1. 
265 ‘Lhe water was current through the pond, 1830 W. 
Puiturs Aft, Sinaé 1. 597 The current spring. 

th. Current ship: see quot. Obs. 
1555 Eoen Decades 120 The mpiest sbyp which maye 
bee a passinger betwene them: that lyke as we vse poste 
horses by lande so may they by this current shippe in dione 
space Certifie the Lieuetenaunt of suche thynges as shall 
chaunce. 

te. Her, =Covurant a. Obs. 

1610 Guitum /feraldry u. xv, (1660) 176 He beareth .. 
three Unicornes in Pale, Current. 1681 T. Joroan London's 
Foy in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 542 Argent, three Grey- 
hounds Currant Arm’d and Collard, Gules. 

+d. Having a fall or inclination ; sloping. Ods. 
(Cf, CURRENT 50. 3.) 

1523 Firzners. //usd. § 128 To make them euen somwat 
dyscendynge or currant one waye or other. 1530 Patscr. 
44r This water avoydeth nat well’ by ylelhol the goutter 
1s nat courrant. ae F 

e. Of handwriting ; ‘ Running’, cursive. 

189: E. Maunpe Tuompson in Classical Ret. Nov. 418/2 
Ought our descendants then to infer that we knew nothing 
of a current hand? : 

2. fig. Smoothly flowing; running easily and 
swiftly; fluent, (Now rare.) 

1586 J. Hooxer Girald. rel. in IHolinshed 11. 97 Mis: 
trusting. that all went not currant. 1589 PuTTENHAM Ang. 
Poeste 1 iv. (Arb.) 24 Speech by meeter .. is more currant 
and slipper upon the tongue. 1659 Hammono Ox Ps, vii. 4 
Thus the sense is perspicuous and current. r709 StryPE 
Ann. Ref. \. ii. 67 April 18. The Hill..was read the first 
time. Apr. 19. Read the second time..Apr. 20. Read the 
third time, and passed the Ilouse. So current it seems 
this billwent. 1818 Byron Jaan 1. cc. (WS. reading), Other 
incidents .. Which shall be specified .. in current rhyme. 

3. Running in time; in course of passing; in 
progress. Often used e//ipt.,as in the 10¢h current 
(abbreviated curz.), ze. the 10th day of the current 
inonth. b. Belonging to the current week, month, 
or other period of time, 

1608 Hieron Defence ul. 131 There was not any lon 
time current and past wherein it has been observed an 
made usuall. ¢ 1645 Hower Lett, (1650) 11. 7, 1 had yours 
of the tenth current. 1664 H. More A/yst. /aig. 477 (It] 
does not imply the time fully run out, but that the last 
part thereof must then be current. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt, Brit... wi. i, (1743) 142 None is to be ordained .. 
Deacon till he is at least twenty-three current. 1734 
Berxecey Left, 17 Mar. Wks. IV. 218, I paid the curates 
for the current year. 1780 Burxr Sf. pore, Reform 
Wks. 1842 I. 230 No tax is raised for the current services. 
1858 IlerscneL Outlines Astron, xviii. § 927 A date.. 
always expresses tbe day or year current end not elapsed. 
1862 Rusxin Mfunera 1, (1880) 46 To enlarge his current 
expenses. 1868 Dickens Leff. (1880) 11. 387 We must call 
the current number for that date the Christmas number. 

4. Ofmoney: Passing from hand to hand; in cir- 
culation ; in general use as a medium of exchange. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. tu, xiv. 167 In the begynnynge of the 
Regne of Kynge Edward. .was no monoye curraunt in eng- 
lond but pens rnd balfpens and ferthynges. 1535 Covrr- 
DALE Gen. xxiii. 16 Currant money amonge mrrchauntes 
(Wvyc.ir preued comune money]. 1611 Corvat Crudities 
286 The currantest money of all both in Venice itselfe 
and in tbe whole Venetian Signiory, 1630 R. Fohsson's 
Kingd,  Cotnmew., 501 In Kataia a coine is currant, niade 
of the blacke rinde of a certaine tree. 178: Gippon Dect. 
& F. 11, 66 Of the current coin of the empire. 1872 YRATS 
Growth Comm. 33 Pieces of leather impressed with the 
government mark rnd passing current like our bank-notes. 

= Locally current. (Cf. CURRENCY 4 b.) 

1593 in Muniments of Irvine (1890) 1. 79 The Burrow 
meillis .. to be payit in Stirlling money ..ar resavit in 
current money to our greit hurt. 

+5. Having the quality of current coin; sterling, 
genuine, authentic: opposed to counterfeit. Obs. 

1579 Lyty Enphues (Arb.) 73 Though others seem counter- 
feit in their deeds .. Euphues will be alwayes currant in his 
dealings. 1599 Warn. Faire Women 1.1555 To put your 
love unto the touch, to try If it be currant, or but counter- 
fait. 161: Cotcr., A Prewve de martean, sound, currant, 
ead right stuffe. 1634 W. Tirwuvt tr. Balsac’s Lett. 67 

f the report which passeth be current. 1639 Hoan & Ros. 
Gate Lang, Unl. ix. § 85 With a touch-stone we try metals, 
whether they be good (currant) or counterfeit. 1744 Harris 
Three Treat. 1. t. (1765) 141 Do we not try i iece of 
Metal]..by the Test, before we take it for Cusentt 


6. Generally reported or known; in general 


circulation ; in general use, prevalent. 

1563 Mirr. Mag., ¥. Shore xxiv, What I sayd was currant 
every where. 16a5 Bacon £ss. Ep, Ded., I doe now publish 
my Essayes ; which, of all my other workes, haue beene most 
currant. 1631 J. Porv in Ellis Orig. Lett, u. 271 111, 267 It 
is current in every mans mouth that the Kings journey into 
Scotland is putt off. 1775 Burke Corr, (1844) II. 40, J find 
it very current that parhament will meet in October. 1855 
Macautay fist, Eng. IV. 549 The stories which were current 
about both Seymour and the Speaker. 

7. Generally accepted ; established by common , 
consent; in vogue. Often with mixture of sense 


3: Accepted or in vogue at the tine in question. 


ci 


CURRENT. 


1593 Bison Govt. Christ's Ch. 169 If laie Elders had bene 
currant in Gregories time. 1665 Granvitt Sccps. Sci. 78 The 
current Theology of Europe. 1666 Drvoen Ann. Mirab. 
Pref., A word which is not current English. 1713 BerKeLey 
fylas & P. ii. Wks. 1871 1. 309 The current proper signifi. 
cation rttached to a common name in any language. 1831 
Sir J. Sincrairn Corr. 11. 187 The commerce of Holland 
greatly depends on the current interest, 1884 H. Srencer 
in Contemp. Rev. XLVI. 46 Current utilitarian speculation 
. Shows inadequate consciousness of natural causation. 

8. Phr. 70 pass, go, or run current (senses 5-7): 
to be in circulation or in common use ; to be gener- 
ally related, reported, or accepted ; to be received 


as genuine. (Formerly ¢o pass or go for current.) 

1596 Ilarincton Afefam, Ajax (1814) 12 And so now it 
passeth current to be rer and written Ajax. 1600 Arr, 
Anssot £.xp. Zonak 3 Which opinion hath gone so currant, 
that. .some of the new writers haue accepted it for a truth. 
1605 Campen Xewt. (1637) 16 But most true this may seeme 
which runneth currant every where. 1611 Bisce Jransé. 
Pref, 4 Why the Translation of tbe Seuentie was allowed to 

sse for currant. 1618 Hotton Florus us. iii. (1636) 168 

“hat invincible rage and furious onset, which goes current 
with the Barbarous for true valour. 16a9 J. Rovse Diary 
46 1t went for currant that the Spanyards hrd killed the 
French and Dutch. 19725 De For Moy. round World (1840) 
aro It went current among the seamen that the Spanish 
Doctor was an Englishman. 1737 A. Hamitton New Acc. 
E. tnd. 1, xxi. 250 Their Language [Portuguese] goes 
current along most of the Sea-coast, 1828 MacauLay 
Hallam Ess. 1. 54 If such arguments are to pass current it 
will be easy to prove [etc.]. 

Current (kzrént), sé. Forms: 4 ourraunt, 
6-7 currant, 6- current. [a OF. corant,curant, 
sb, use of courant adj.: see prec., with which this 
is in its orthographical history identical.) 

1. That which runs or flows, a stream; sfec. 
a portion of a body of water, or of air, etc, moving 
in a definite direction. 

1380 Wvexir Sev. Sel. Wks. 1. 186 Men pat knowen 
pe worchinge of pe elementis..and worchib woundir bi craft 
in mevynge of currauntis. 1595 SHAKS. Fokn 1.3. 441 Two 
such siluer currents when they royne Do glorifie ie bankes 
that bound them in. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 212 A small 
current of blood, which came directly from its snout, and 
past into its belly. 1727 Swirt Gulliver ur iv. 205 A. .mill 
turned by a current from a large river, 1863 A. C. Ramsay 
Phys. Geog. i. (1878) 10 Great ocean currents such as the 
Gulf Stream. a 

2. The action or condition of flowing; flow, flux 
(of a river, etc.) ; usually in reference to its force 
or velocity. 

1855 Enen Decades 353 Where the currant setteth alwayes 
tothe eastwarde, 1683 Buanat tr. More's Utopia (1684) 65 
There is no great Current in the Bry. 1769 De Foe's Jour 
Gt. Brit, me 57 (The River Trent] comes down from the 
Hills with x violent Current into the flat Country. 1832 
W., Irvine A/hamébra 1. 25, 1 came to a river with high 
banks rnd deep rapid current. 1863 Mary Howttr F. Zre- 
mer’s Greece 11. xiv. 90 The well-known phenomenon of 
the changing current in the Straits (of Euripus). 

+b. The course of a river or other flowing 


body. Ods. 

1696 Wuiston Th. Earth ui. (1722) 119 The rise and enr- 
rents of Rivers are not always the same now as before the 
Flood, 1993 Hanway J7rav. (1762) 1, 11. xxvi. aur The 
peasants diverted the current of the firme, and saved their 
villages, 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 25 The Errn 
is a more rapid river then the Forth, has a longer cur- 
rent. 

3. The inclination or ‘ fall — to a gutter, 
roof, etc. to let the water run off. 

1582 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 423 No..per- 
sons shall mrke their pavements higher then an other, but 
that hit mry hrve a reasonable currant. 1699 in Col. Rec. 
Penusylt. 1.559 Neglect of Levelling the streets rnd order- 
ing the Currents yrof. 1703 ‘T.N. City § C. Purchaser 161 
Take care that the Gutter. .lie..in such a Position that it 
may have a good Current. 1833 P. Nicnorson Pract, 
Butld. 407 All sheet lerd is laid with x current to keep it 
dry. 1874 Kmicut Dict. Mech. s.v., Gutters usually hrve 
a current of 4 inch to the foot. 

+ 4. Circulation (of money), currency. Oés. 

1586 T. B, La Primand. Fr. Acad. \ 635 This privie 
councell. .taketh order for the currant and finenes of money. 
1651 N. Bacon Disc, Govt, Eng. 1, vii. (1799) 44 The regu- 
Inting of the Mint, nnd the current of Money. 169: tr. 
Emilianne's Frauds Romish Monks gt They find n plenti- 
ful current of Devotional-Mony. 

6. fig. The course of time or of events; the main 


course, 

1586 J. Hooxra Grrald, /rel, in Holinshed 11, 136/1 That 
place was not possessed of the like in manie currents of 

eares, 160a Marston Aunt. § Mel y. Wks, 1856 1.66 My 
Joyes passion.. choakes the current of be. | speach, 173% 
Strvpe “ccf, Mem. 1. 19 More perhaps will be said of him 
in the current of these memorials. 1788 Priestirv Lecé. 
ffist. wu, xiii. 106 Without some such general comprehen- 
sion, as we may call it, of the whole current of time, 1827 
Cnatmers Astron. Disc, iii, (2852)77 The whole current of 
y restless and ever-changing history. 1868 FREEMAN 

‘orm. Cong, (1876) 11. x. 519 One more tale will bring us 
back directly to the current of our story. . rn 

6. Course or progress in a defined direction ; 
tendency, tenor, drift (of opinions, writings, etc.). 
1995 Suaxs, John 11, i. 335 Say, shall the currant of our 
right rome on. 1607 Hieron Wes, I. 37° This is .. plaine 
and obuious out of the very current of the words, “<a 
Locke 7 leration i, x, In your first Paper, as the whole 
Current of it would make one believe. 1782 PriesTLEy 
Corrupt. Chr 1. t.76 The current of men’s opinions having 
..Set that way, 1 Bryce Amer. Comm, 1, xii. 152 
(These} words .. express the whole current of modern 
feeling. 


CURRENT. 


ap b. ‘The tendency or drift of the common opinion, 

praetice, etc., of a body of persons. Ods. 
_ 1613 J. Satketp Sreat, Piss 218 Against this opinion 
is the common current of all Doctors and Fathers. 1650 
R. Hoteixewortn Exerc. conc. Usurped Powers 17 ‘The 
current of the people or community I am of is to be fol- 
lowed. 1738 Swit Fol, Conv. xxxil, Affecting Singularity, 
against the general Current and Fashion of all about them. 
1863 Sat. Kev. XV. 583/1 The current of modern American 
authorities is in complete accordance with this view. 

7. Electr, The name given to the be trans- 
mission or ‘flow’ of electric force through a con- 
ducting body: introduced in connexion with the 
theory that electrical phenomena are due to 
a fluid (or fluids) which moves in actual ‘streams’ ; 
now the common term for the phenomenon, with- 


out reference to any theory. 

An electric current is according to its nature called adter- 
nating or continnons, intermittent, pulsatory, or undue 
latory, 

1747 Gentl, Mag. XVIL. 141 The frequent exciting such 
currents of ethereal fire in bed-chambers. 1752 FRANKLIN 
Let. Wks, 1887 II. 253 Perhaps the anrove boreales are 
currents of this fluid in its own region, above our atmo- 
sphere. 1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 48 From the manner 
in which the peculiar force called electricity is seemingly 
transinitted through certain hodies..the term current is 
commonly used to denote its apparent progress. 1872 
‘Tyxpate Frag. Se. (ed. 6) 1. x. 306 Faraday. . illustrated 
the laws of these induced currents. 1882 W. L. CARPENTER 
Energy in Nature 153 Dynamo machines..tbat supply 
alternating currents, i.e. currents alternately in opposite 
directions. Afod. Advt. The (Electric Lighting] Coinpany 
are prepared to supply current within the district named. 

b. transf. Applied to the transmission of nerve- 


force along a nerve. 

1855 Bain Sevses & Jat... ii. § 18 A current of nervous 
stimulus. derived from the [spinal] cord to the niuscles. 

8. altrié. and Cows. a. In relation to currents 
of water, air, and the like, as current-drifted 5 
current-bedding, the bedding of geological strata 
in a sloping direction caused by deposition in 
a current of water; current-fender, a structure 
to ward off the current from a bank, etc, which it 
threatens to undermine ; current-gauge, current- 
meter, an apparatus made for measuring the flow 
of liquids through a channel ; current-mill, a mill 
driven bya current-wheel; current-wheel,a whcel 
driven by a natural current of water. b. Of or 
peitaining to an electrical current; as current. 
breaker, -collector, -meter, -regulator, -weigher, ete. 

1891 Frnt. Derbyshire Archexol. Soc. XII, 35 The 
direction of the dip of planes of *current-hedding. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl 1. xvii. 206 A *current-drifted cask. 
1874 Kuicut Dict. Afech, 661 ‘The dynamometer “current- 
gage of Woltmann, 17905 is a light water-wheel operated by 
the current. /6id., The *current-wheel is perhaps the first 
application of the force of water in motion to driving 
machinery. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 16 Mar. 3/3 This *current collector, 
which is connected with the motor placed between the 
wheels underneath the floor of the car, moves in the 
conduit heneath the rail. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 
16 When the latter acts, it does so in obedience to “current 
pulsations, 1881 Maxwett Electr. & Magn. 1. 380 A 
stratum of a conductor contained between two consecutive 
surfaces of flow..is called a *Current-Sheet. id. II. 341 
The suspended coil in Dr. Joule’s *curreut-weigher is 
horizontal and capable of vertical motion. 

+Cuwrrent, v. Ols. rave. Also 7 currant. 
(f Current @.] érans. To render current, give 
currency or acceptance to, 

1602 Marston Aunt, § fed. Induct. 27 The uneven scale, 
that currants all thinges by tbe outwarde stamp of opinion. 
1607 — What You Willi. 295 Faith, so, so. .As 't please 
opinion to current it. 


Currented, f//. a. [f. Current sd. + -ED2.] 
Having a current. 

1650 Howext Afasaniello 1. 43 A strong currented River. 

Currentiless (kz 'réntlés), a. (f Current sd. 
+-LEss.] Having no current. 

1860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 191 We reached a spot 
where the river expanded, and formed a currentless basin. 
1886 J. M. CauLFeitp Seamanship Notes 5 An anchorage, 
which is more or less currentless. 

Currently (kvréntli), adv. [f Current a.] 

1. In the manner of a flowing stream; with easy 
rapid movement ; smoothly, fluently, readily. Now 
rare. 

1586 W. Wessy Eng. Poetrie (Arh.) 68 The English 
wordes. .wyll_ become any one of ye most accustomed sortes 
of Latine or Greeke verses meetely, and run thereon some- 
what currantly, 1598 Grenewey Zacitus’ Ann. xv. i. 
(1622) 223 Neither went things currantly with him .. the 
siege tooke no effect. 1636 Featuy Clavis Alyst. xx. goo 
The ses will not runne currantly, if we pump not Heep. 
1649 Buitue Eng. Improv, Impr. (1653) 71 To pare old 
Trenches. .whose Edges will grow so thick with Grass, 
that tbou canst not get thy water to pass currently. 1768 
Woman of Honor 1. 131 Lady Harriet..very currently 
took her share of the intended presents, 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt, Nat. (1852) I. 58 While he holds the reins we roll 
sinoothly and currently along. 180a Patey Nat. Theol, 
ix, (1819) 222 How currently does the work proceed ! coat 
Lixcarp Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) HI. xi. 187 Able to rea 
in public currently and correctly, n 

In current use, practice, opinion, belief, report, 
or acceptance; generally, commonly among man- 


kind, popularly, 
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1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 320 Songs and Ballads. .cur- 
rantly Sung in every place. 1646 Sir I’. Browne Psenc. 
Ep. xxiii. 167 Many..which beare that name, and cur. 
rantly passe among us. 1719 J. Racnarpson Sc. Connotsseur 
* tory which passes very currently. 1850 Prescorr 

era il 337 He..was detained at honie, as currently re- 
ported, by illness, 1868 Rocers Pol, Econ. i. (1876) 5 The 
view currently taken. 

+3. With & common current or direction of 
evidence, opinion, etc. Obs. 

1594 Hooker Ecc/, Fol. Pref.(J.), Which maketh the simple 
and ignorant to think they even see how the word of God 
runneth currently on your side. 1658 Baxrir Saving Faith 
§ 3. 15 In which you know how currantly the schoolinen. .are 
against you. 

Currentness. Now rare or Obs, [f. as 
prec. + -NESs.] The quality of being current, 

+1. Fluency, easy flow (of language, ete... Os. 

1586 W. Weese Eng. Povtrie(Arb.) 51 The English tongue 
lacketh neyther variety nor currantnesse of phrase. 1656 

- SerGeaNT tr. 7. White's Peripat, inst. ‘Vranst. Addr., 

er Interpreter..should speak all languages; at least to 
that fair degree of currentnesse, as fete. J. 

2. The fact of being current or in circulation ; 
currency ; the genuine quality that entitles coin, 
etc, to pass current (ods.). 

183 Stocker é/ist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. wt. 42a, The 
currauntnesse of the Coyne. 1612 Cotor., A/ése. the cur- 
rantnesse, or goodnesse of coyne. 1658 Br. Keynonts 
Lord's Supper xvi, As prayer is animated by the Death 
of Christ (which alone is that character that addes cur- 
ranthess to them). 

Curreour, currer, obs, forms of Courier. 

Curret, -ette, obs. forms of Cuirass. 


+Curreter, -etter. Ols. [a. 16th « F. 
courralier, now courtier, OF. corelier, coratter, in 
Pr. corratier, Sp. corredor, broker, prob. f. coxrer, 
L, currére to ran (Darmesteter), (The phonology 
opposes derivation from L. e#rdve.)] A broker. 

1380 Houtysanp Zreas. Fr. Tong, Vn courreticr «gut 
moyenne §& va & vient Tune partic & Cautre, pour faire 
quelgue marché, a curretter, a hroaker. [1847 in Hauctwet. | 

Curreye, var. Conrry Oés., eqttipment, ete. 

Curricle (katik’l). [ad. L. curricul-wn mm- 
ning, course, also (race-)chariot, f. curr-dve to run.] 

tl. A course, running. (In quot. 1682 taken as 

dim., a short course.) Ods. 
, 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Afor. (1756) 124 Upon a curricle 
in this world depends a long course of the next. 1710 T’. 
Futter Pharm, Extemp. 271 The Remedy .. is convey’d 
. by the Curricle of the Blood into the Tracheal Ducts. 

2. A light two-wheeled carriage, usually drawn 

by two horses abreast. 
_ 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav, (1760) VV. 367 A curricle which 
is put in motion by the person who sits in it, by turning 
round a single wheel placed in the front. 1769 Chron, in 
Ann. Reg. 1253/2 A man of 70 much intoxicated. rolled 
against the wheel of their curricle. 1794 W. Fetton Car- 
viages (1801) IL, 95 Curricles..are,.a superior kind of two- 
wheeled carriage. 180a (’rojects in Ann. Keg. 7373/2 In 
curricles, single horse chaises, or other carriages, 1888 
Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Alen II. xii. 386 He made these 
periodical journeys..in.a kind of open curricle. : 

3. Contb., as curricle-builder; altrib.,as curricle 
artillery, epi ie gun (=mounted on a light 
two-wheeled carriage for rapid movement). 

1786 Sir H. Crorr Addey of Kilkhampton 107 Coach- 
builders, curricle-builders. _ Yoa Naval Chron, VII. 173 
Brass guns ou curricle carriages. 1807 Soutury in QO. Kez. 
iI, 126 Two pieces of curricle artillery. 1878-81 E. Matur- 
son Aid Bk. (1889) 7 Curricle fire-engines..may be advan- 
tageously fitted with shafts for one horse. 

Hence Curricle v.; + Curriclee'r, one who 


drives a curricle. orce-zuds. 

1857 Cartyte Afisc. IV. 98 (D.) Who is this that comes 
curricling through the level ae sunlight, like one of 
respectability keeping his gig 1794 Sporting Mag. VW. 58 
The dasbing curricle-eers of the day. 1803 Pic Nic No. 5 
(1806) I. 177 Our tonish navigators and curricleers. 

Curricular (kbrikidlan), a. rare. [f. L. cur 
ricul-umt (see prec.) + -AB.] Of or pertaining to 
driving or to carriages. 

1798 Spirit Pub. Fruls, (1799) WH. 186 Gigs, buggies, 
whiskies, and other implements of curricular motion. cai 
Tenple Bar Mag. XXX. 193 Their heroes go to the 
drive in a tandem with dutriders; but, notwithstanding this 
strange confusion of curricular arrangements [etc.}. 88x 
Standard 12 Apr., The four-in-hand is, as it were, the curri- 
cular unit. Ifa man can manage a Coach and four. .he can 
do anything in tbe way of driving. 

|| Carriculum (kdri-kizlim). 
=course, career (/it, and /ig.): see above] A 
course; sfec. a regular course of study or training, 
as ata school or university. (The recognized term 


in the Scottish Univerities.) * . 

1633 Munimenta Univ. vag 2 (1854) EIT. 379 Finito anni 
curriculo discessurum. _ 1643 /did. I. 317 Curriculum quin- 

ue annorum, 1824 J. Russet. Tour Germ, (1828) I. iti. 1 
When the [German] student has finished his cxrricudum,and 
leaves theuniversity. 1829 Glasg. Univ. Cal. 39 The curri- 
cxlum of students who mean to take degrees in ney tobe 
three years. 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life Introd. 84 The 
completion of the entire curriculum of metainorphosis. 1888 
Burcon Lives 12 Ga. afer V1. ix. 201 Butler's immortal Work 
has.. been elbowed out from the Oxford curriculum. 


Curried (kerid), pp/. @.1 [f£ Curry v.14 -xp.] 
Rubbed down with a comb ; dressed ; drubbed. 

@1553 Unat Royster D. 1. iit, (Arb.) 22 The worste is but 
a curried cote. 


Pl.-ula. [1.: 


CURRISHLY. 


Curried, fs/.a.2 [f. Curry 9.2 and v5 4 
-ED.] Prepared with curry or eurry-powder. 

1855 Eniza Acton Mod. Cookery (1863) 302 Curried 
Oysters, 1882 B. M. Croxer /'rofer Pride Y. y. 95 Fish 
cutlets, curried fowl, tarts, and cream. 

[Curriedew, -dow, curridow: sce List of 
Spurtous Words. 

Currier! (kvrioz). Forms: 4 euriour, 4-6 
coriour, curryour, 4-7 corier, 5 coryowre, 
coryer, corrcher, coureour, curriour, 5-5 
coryer, -ar, coryour, 6 corrier, curryar, cour- 
rar, currer, 6-7 coriar, 6-currier. [In scnse 1, 
ME. corter, coryer, a. OF. corter, corpers—I.. corti- 
rius, tanner, currier, f. corti hide, leather. The 
forms in -our, as courcour, are assimilated to, or 
directly from, F.courvoyeur, in Palsgrave couratenur, 
OF, conrecur (13th ¢.) curtier, £. conreer, in Cotgr. 
courroyer, NOW corroyer to CURRY, whence senses 
2, 3- A confusion between the lwo words appears 
already in OF, where we find coroter, couroier as 
variants of corte, in which the of is due to COrroyer, 
corrroyeur,] 

1. One whose trade is the dressing and colouring 
of leather after it is tanned. 

In the earlier quots, confused with fanzer: but the two 
trades were quite distinct and legally incompatible in 1483. 

€1380 Wyerw Tes. (1880) 471 Scynt petre dwelte in 
a corieris hous. 1382 — lets ix. 43 Many dayes he 
dwellide in Joppe, at Symound, sum corionr, or tawier (1388 
a curiour; Vulg. Svmoneme guemdam coriarium). tbid. 
x. 6 [v.r. curryour), ¢c1440 Promp. Parv. 93 Coryowre, 
coriarius, cerdo, 1474 Caxton Chesse ni. iii, 77 Coupers, 
coryers, tawycrs, skytners. 1488 tet 1 d/en. V7S, 0. § $2 
That no ‘Tanner whiles he occupieth the mistere of a ‘Tanner 
+ -use the mistere ofa Coriour nor blak no leder to be put to 
sale. ¢1515 Cocke Loredl's B.(Percy Soc.) ¢ The nexte that 
came was a coryar And acobeler, his brother. 1576 Gas 
coienr Steele GZ, tArb.) 79 When Tanners are with Corrier: 
wel agreede, 1583 Stuns Anat. cldus, uw. (1882) 36 The 
tauners, makers, curriers, and dressers of the same [leather]. 
1639 [sce Curry v2). 1697 Drvpex Mire, Georg. 1. 833 
Useless to the Currier were their Hides. 1846 MéCuttocu 
Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) ee The trade of a coach currier 
is hardly carried on anywhere except in the metropolis. 
1854 LowrL. Camér. 30 Vears Ago Wks, 1890 I. 70 A cur. 
rier's shop, where. .men were always beating skins. 

2. One who eurrics horses, ete. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov, § Efigr. (1867) 134 When short 
hors and short coriers doo meete. 1786 tr. Bechfora's 
Vathek (1834) 39 A currier of camels. 

. One who curries favour. 

isis Barctay £yloges i. A iv/2 Flatterers and lyers, 
curriers of fafell. 

+Cwrrier’. Oés. Also 6 curriar, eorriar, 
corier, 6-7 eurriour, 7 courriour. 

[By some assumed to be identical with Currier’; others 
suggest that it may be from Fy courenr, light horseman, 
scout, skirmisher (see Courten 2); but evidence is wanting.] 

1, An early kind of fire-arni: see quot. 1834. 

1957-8 Lo. Wentwortu Let. fo QO. Mary (on siege of 
Calais)in Hardwick S/ate pee 778), The enemies. .with 
their curriors (which assuredly shot very great bullets and 
carry far), 1575 Cuvrcuyarp Chiffes (1817) 105 Their 
corriars were more woorth Then donble tolde, the peeces 
that wee brought. 1599 Haxcuyt Hoy. Ln. 61 Me caused 
his bases, curriers, and harquebusses to be shot off. 1659 
Hower. Vocad, §6 Smaller guns, as courriours, harque- 
busses, muskets. 1834 Penny Cyed. V1. 373/2 The Carrivr, 
or curriey of war.. of the same calibre and strength as the 
arquebus, but with a longer barrel. F 

2. A man armed with a currier. 

1877-87 Houwsnep Chron. Il, 1215/1 Heerewith a com- 
pantie of curriours and caliuers were put forward, 1581 
Stvwarp Mart. Discipl. 1. 44 The Caleuers or Coriers. Such 
inust haue either of them a good and sufficient peece. 

Currier, -or, obs. forms of CouriER. 

Curriery (keriori). [f£ Curnrinel: ef OF. 
corroierie.] The trade or occupation of a currier ; 
the place where the trade of a currier is carried on. 

In mod, Dicts. i 

Currish (korif), 2. Also 5 kurressh, 6 cour- 
rissh. [f Cur +-1sH.] 


1. Of, relating to, or resembling a cur. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Cantnus, doggish, currish, 
1591 Harincton Ord. Fur. yi. Ixiv, (1634) 46 One of these... 
Doth utter barking words with currish sound. 1607 ‘Torti. 
Four, Beasts (1673) 139 The Dogs of a Mungrel or Currish 
kinde. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4545/4 An English Spaniel 
Dog..his Ears Currish. ¢ 1875 Sir R. Curistison Axtobdiog. 
(1885) I. 248 Rabies is rare here. though dogs both of good 
breeds and currish are extremely numerous. — 3 

2. fig. Like a cur in nature; snappish, snarling, 
quarrelsome ; mean-spirited, base, ignoble. 

¢ 1460 in Pol, Red. § 1. Poents (1866) 65 A kurresshe herte, 
a mouthe pat is curteise, Ful wele ye wote thei be not 
accordyng. 1847 Recorne Jud. Ur. Aiij, Those currish 
stomakes, which can do nothyng but barke and brall. 1596 
Suaxs. Merch. V. wi. 292 To change this currish lew, 
1614 T. ADAMS Devil's Bang wet 286 His snarling and currish 
inuectiues, 1705 Stannore Paraphy. ILI. 275 Quarrelsome 
and currish People that bark and snarl at one another. 1820 
Byron tr. Morgante Maggiore xxxiv, Currish renegade! 
1888 J. Pavn Byst. Afirbridge U1. xiii, His currish nature 
prompted bim to strike where no blow would be returned. 

Currishly (k@rifli), adv. [f. prec. +-tv¥2.] In 
a currish manner. 

1519 Horman Vadg. 128 Thou .. onghtest nat to holde 


courrtsshly ageynst thy maister. 1576 FLeinc aa 
Epist. 370 Goodwil and courteous interteinment currishly 


160-2 


CURRISHNESS. 


recompenced. —_ T. Taytor God's Yudgent. 1. 1. x. 
(1642) 26 Whereat the Emperour being netled .. used him 
mos! currishly. 1884 Synonos Shaks, Predcccssors xiv. 574 
Gabriel Harvey..currishly vented his spleen against the 
dead man in a clumsy satire. 

Currishness (ki-rifnés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Currish condition or quality. 

1542 Upain Erasm. Apophth. 68 h a 
did with their foule mouthes represente the curryshenesse 
of doggues. 1627-77. Fertuam esolves un. Ixix. (R.), 
Diogenes..by his currishness got him the name of dog. 
1824 Gat Rothelan 1. 1. vi. 199 The natural currish- 
ness of their temperament. 

Curror, -our(e, -owre, -ur, obs. ff. Courter. 

+Cuwrry, 56.1 Obs. rare, In 5 curray. [a. 
F. corroé 13th c. (AngloFr. *corrai), OF. also 
conrot, conret, etc., with the primary sense ‘ pre- 
paration’: see Conrey, and Curry v.!] The 
currying or dressiug of leather. 

¢ 1430 Lyos. Bockas u. xiii. (1554) 52a, A skin wronght hy 
good curray. ? i is 

Curry (keri), 56.2 Forms: (6 earricl, 7 
carree), § carrye, curree, kerry, 8- currie,, 
curry. [a. Tamil Zar sauce, rclish for rice, 
Canarese 4aril, whence Pg. cari/, and earlier Eng. 
and Fr. forms; mod.F. is caré.] 

A preparation of meat, fis, fruit, or vegetables, 
cooked with a quantity of bruised spices and tur- 
meric, and used as a relish or flavouring, esf. for 
dishes composed of or served with rice. Hence, @ 
curry =a dish or stew (of rice, meat, etc.) flavoured 
with this preparation (or with curry-powder). 

1598 W. Pritiips Linschoten 88 (Y.) Most of their fish is 
eaten with rice, which they seeth in broth, which they pul 
upon the rice, and is somewhat soure.. but it tasteth well, 
and is called Carriel. 168: R. Kxox //ist. Ceylon 12 They 
--boyl them [fruits] to make Carrees, to use the Portuguez 
word, that is somewhat to eal with and relish their Rice. 
1747 Art of Cookery 52 To makea Cony the Indian way. 
1766 Grose, Voy. E. Indies (1772) 1. 150(¥.) The currees are 
infinitely various, being a sort of fricacees to eat with rice, 
made of any animals or vegelables, 2848 Tuackeray Lett, 
If you can come to dinner, there’s a curry. 1892 SHARMAN 
Fam. Cookery x6 Pour the curry on the dish with the rice. 

b. atirté. and Comb., as curry-sauce, -stuff; 
curry-leaf treo, a name for Bergera AOnigiz, the 
aromatic leaves of which are used to flavour cur- 
ries; curry-paste, -powder, preparations of tur- 
meric and strong spices, for making curried dishes, 

1810 R. J. Tuornton Family Herbad 12 Turmeric ..a 
principal Ingredicnt in the composition of curry-powder. 
1860 ‘Tennent Ceylon 1. 463 (¥.) Plots of esculents and 
curry-stuffs of every variely, onions, chillies, yams [etc.]. 
1883 Mrs. Bisuor in Leisure /Jo. 146/1 Curry is at each 
meal, but it is not made with curry powder, 

+ Curry, currie, 54.3 Oés. or arch, Also 6 
curee, curie. [a. F. curée, in 14-15th c. currée, 
f. cuir hide, Hee poland to a L. type *cortita 
lit. hide-ful, skin-ful, the entrails of the deer being 
given to the hounds on the skin: see Littrée, and 
Notes to Str 7ristremt (1886) |. 474. Cf Quarry.) 

The portions of an animal slain in the chase that 
were viven to the hounds ; the cutting up and dis- 
embowelling of the game ; érazsf. any prey thrown 
to the hounds to be torn in pieces, or seized and 
torn in pteces by wild beasts: see Quarry. 

€ 3500 Melusine xix. 99 Pe herte..was hadde out of the 
watre and the curee made & gyue to the houndes as custome 
is to doo. 1600 Gewurie's Consp. in Select. Marl. Mise. (1793) 
192 His maiestie not staying yppon the curie of the deir, as 
his vse is. ¢ 1611 Cuapman /éiad xvi. 145 A den of wolves 
..New come from currie of a stag. /oid, xvi 693 Two 
fierce kings of beasts, opposid in strife about a hind Slainon 
the forehead ofa hill, both sharp and hungry set, And to 
the currie never came but like two deaths they met. — 1830 
R. Cuampers Life Jas, /, 1. ix. 247 It was James's practice 
to superintend the curry or dissection of the deer. [1859 
Hers Friends in ©. Ser, wollvic 134 A-bill-is thrown 
before the house as the curée to the hounds; and it is torn 
to pieces by everybody.] << Sen Sean 

+ Currry, s64 App. an error for Canny 56, 1. 

@ 1682 Sir T. Browne 7 racts i, (1684) 1: Whereof one 
would lade a Curry or small Cart. 

Curry (kvri), v.1 Forms: 3 (?) courey, 4-7 
cory, corry, 5-6 oury, 5 oorroye, coraye, corey, 
(core), ourray, (fa. é. f/, curreiden), couray, 
6 courye, -ie, currey, 6-7 courrie, -y, curric, 
4-curry. [a. OF. correte-r, coree-r, orig. conreder, 
conreer, cunreer, conratr, conrater to put in order, 
prepare, arrange, dispose, equip, apparel, curry 
a horse; in Palsgr. and Cotgr>-courreyer, miod.F. 
corroyer to curry leather, = Pr. conrear to arrange, 
to entertain, It. corredare to equip, furnish, deck 
out, fit out (a bride or a ship) :—early Rom. *con- 
vedire to prepare, make ready, etc.; see CONREY. 

In OF. the diphthong e/,o/, inthe second syllable, belongs 
originally only to the siressed forms, whence it has been ex- 
tended to all. The 16th c. form courroyer seems to have 
heen assimilated to courroye, courroie:—L. corrigia thong, 
leather strap.] ~ 

1. trans, To rub down or dress 
with n comb, i 
, ¢ 1ago 6S, Eng. ae 1. 61/251 And selde heo [an nss] is 
tcoulgad [Ti-conrey: eel 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
Xvi xii. (1495) 802 The colte is not..coryed wyth an horse 
comhe, ¢1430 Lypc. Min, Poems (x840) 53 (MAtzner) Lik 


Thei [Cynics] 


(a horse, ass, etc.) 


————— a 


| other, in order to gain personal advantage. 
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as he wold coraye his maystres hors. 1562 J. Heywoon 
Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 19 A short horse is soone corryd. 
1576 Turserv. Venerie 31 It may suffize to rubbe and 
courrie the hounde three times ina weeke. 1589 /affe ww. 
Haichet 3 Who would currie an Asse with an Iuorie combe ? 
3617 Markuam Cavad, un. 21 First let your groom vncloath 
him, then currie, ruhbe, picke, and dresse him, 1725 Brap- 
Ley Fam, Dict. s.v. Travelling Horse, Ever where the 
Horse’s hair is thinnest there curry the gentlest. 1839-40 
W, Irvine Wodgfert's R. (1855) 175 Her hide is daily curried 
and brushed. 
b. Applied to persons, 

1589 Purtennam Eng. Poesie ui. xxiii, (Arh,)2 
that fine, foolish. .Alexander that tendest to nothin 
combe and cury thy haire. 1 Nasue Saffren Walden 
107 Currying and-smudging and pranking himselfe. 1733 
Cuevne Eng. Malady u. xii. § 3 (1734) 243 The Parts 
affected .. being first well curried with a Flesh-Brush. 
1806-7 J. DeresForo Miseries Hum. Life xx. (1826) ag1 Sbe 
curries with towels The Chamber-maid’s bowels. 

ce. fig.: To tickle, scrape, scratch, claw, etc. 

1598 E. Givptn: Shiad. (1878) 59 We shall be curried with 
the brislie phrases And prick-song termes he hath premedi- 
tale, 1607 Dekker IVestw. Hoe v. Wks. 1873 11. 352 You 
shall fo on fidling..curry your instruments! ee and away. 
1655 FutLER dist. Camb. (1840) 151 Indeed, with his learned 
lectures, he... curried the lazy hides, of many an idle and 
ignorant friar. 2 

2. ‘To dress (tanned leather’ by soaking, scraping, 
paring, beating, colouring, etc. 

14.. Chalmerlan Air t. 22 (Jam.) Item, thai wirk it 
[lethir] or it be courait. ¢1440P romp, Parv. 110 Currayyn 
ledyr. .corradio. 1490 Caxton Eneydos vii. 30 The hide of 
an oxe whiche [she] dyd doo corroye well. 1503-4 Act 19 
Hen. V'/1, c. 19 Preamh., Upon peyne of forfeitur of every 
hyde by hym so corryed. 160: Hotrann Péiny Wl. 171 
‘Those skins which are to be courried and dressed. 1639 
Se. Acts, Chas. 1 (1870) V. App. 610/1 Edward Spencer 
Corier, craving libertie to huy phe -. and vent the same 


Thou art 
bul to 


being Coried. 1714 Fr. Bh. of Kates 142 All Leather, 
tanned or curried, coming from Foreign Parts. 1826 Scotr 
Woodst, xxxi, I made the deer’s hide be curried and dressed 
by a tanner, 


+b. To work iron in the forge. Oés. 
royer du fer.) 


1703 Moxon Meck. Everc. 58 Spanish-stecl .. sometimes 
proves very unsound, as not being well curried, that is well 
wrought. : 

3. transf. To beat or thrash one’s hide for him, 
give adrubbing to. Also fig. 

1526 SKELTON Jfagnyf. 1641 For myrth I have hym coryed, 
beten and blyst. 1530 Pacsor. 504/2 She hath curryed hym 
with a good staffe. 1580 Baret 4d, C 1799 He hath well 
curried thy cole. 16a1 Frercuer /sé. Princess iv. ii, Lhave 
seen him Curry a fellow's carcass handsomely. 1719 D'Urrey 
ills V. 227 ‘This is the great Sir Francis Vere, That so the 
Ah curry'd. 1809 W. Irvine Anickerd. (1861) 220 
Ife swore. .that..he would curry bis hide till he made him 
run out of it. _ 

+4. fig. To ‘stroke down’ (a person) with flat- 
tery or blandishment. Ods. 

r 3394 2. Pd. Crede 365 Whou pey curry kinges & her back 

clawep, ¢ 

tb. txtr. or absol. To employ flattery or bland- 
ishment, so as to cajole or win favour: cf. next. 

¢ 1400 Test. Love t. (1560) 280 b/: Tho curreiden glosours, 
tho welcomeden flatterers. 1575 Brief Dise. Troubl. at 
Franckford (1642) 167 Such as..can cap it, can it, and 
curry for advantage. 1597 SHAKS, 2 Hen. I Ye 182 
I would currie with Maister Shallow. 1830 A. W. Fos. 
BLANQUE Eng, under Seven Admin. (1837)1 . 51 His Grace 
meant he was currying to the Duke of Newcastle. 

5. ta. Zo curry favel: to use insincere flattery, 
or unworthy compliance with the humour of an- 


(Cf. 


[F. cor- 


| CurrY-PAVEL below.) 


(OF. estridler fauvel (fauveat, cao also forcher 
Jawzvel) to curry the chestnut horse, hence, to employ deceit 
or hypocrisy, to gloze; cf. Fave] 

€ IEG Beryn 362 She toke hym by the swere, As pouge she 
had lernyd cury fauel of som olde ffrere. a 1420 Hocctevr 
De Reg. Prine, 189 The knyght or squier. .but he hide The 
trouthe and cory favelle, he not the ner is His lordes grace, 
1426 Avoetay Poems (Percy Soc.) 26 Loke thou core oot 
favel ne be no flaterer. c1561 Unoerniu. Narr. Reform. 
(Camden Soc.) 159 Accordynge to the olde provearbe .. He 
thatt wylle in courte abyde Must cory favelle bake and syde, 
for souche gett moste ie At 3570 . Witson Demosthenes 
77 While they tell you a faire tale and curry fauell with you. 
1603 Kwnotres //ist, Turks (1610) 108 Her_pickthanke 
favourits, who to curry Favell, spared not [ete.}., 

b. Later, this phrase was transformed into 

To curry favour: to seek to win favour, or in- 
gratiate oneself zuitk another, by officious courtesy 
or unworthy complaisance. 

¢1510 Barctay Mirr, Gd, Manners (1570) F vj, Flatter 


not as do some, With none curry fauour. 1557 N. T. 
(Genev.) Afatt. viii. 20 mote, He thoght by this meanes to 


cow aoour with the worlde. 169: Wooo Ath. O.xon. II. 
qo ltl was then hy him published to curry favour with the 
Royalists, 1848 Macautay “isi. Eng. I. a50 A set of 


bravos who .. attempted to curry favour with the govern- 
ment hy affronting members of the opposition. 186: 
Liyvincstone Zambesi xxiii. 472 Gossipiog traders who see 
to curry their favour. ¢ 

+e. Hence occas. in other phrases of kindred 
meaning, as fo curry acquaintance, good will, ap- 


plause, friends, pardon. 

1s7z Camuion //ist. Ireland (1809) 162 He curryed 
acquaintance and friendship with meere Irish enemyes. 
x Fremine Contn. Holinshed N11, 1303/2 He., seeketh 
all waies he could to currie the bishops good will. 1630 
Syumer Kest Weary i. A. iv. b, The proud and ambitious 
man. .curryes the applause of the world with all his might. 


CURSAL. 


21745 Swirt Poems, Dan Jackson's Reply, “Tis true in- 
deed, to curry friends, You seem 10 praise to make amends, 
pape ee Roe ee IIL. 250 ay ing pardon 
for his past liberalism hy charging .. himself with the guilt 
Of falsehood. ; 

+ Curry, v.2 Obs. [perh. derived from curricr, 
common 16-18th c. form of courier, as if to ride 
post, to post. Cf. Scurry.] z#¢r. To ride or run 
with haste or rapidity ; to scurry. 

1608 CHAPMAN on Consfir. y. Plays 1873 11.245, lam 
oot hee that can.. by midnight leape my horse, curry seauen 
miles [ete. }. = J. Tayvor (Water-P.) Discov. dy Sea Wks. 
ur, 21/1 We with our Wherry.. Along the christall Thames 
did cutand curry. 1676 Marve. Wr, Smirke 34 A Sermon 
is soon curryed over. 


Curry (keri), v3 [f. Curry 56.2] ¢rans. To 


flavour or prepare with curry or curry-powder. 
1839 Britannia 12 May, The culin ill by which.. 
Lord John Russell curried uofortunate Lord Morpeth into 


tbe yellow resemblance of a statesman. 1855 [see Curritzo]. 


Curry-comb, sé. [f.Curry 2.1] A combor 
instrument of metal used for pening orses, etc. 
1573 ‘Tusser Hus, (1878) 35 A currie-combe, mainecombe, 


and whip for a Jade, 1618 Fretcuer Loyal Subject 1. iii, 
The devil with a curry-comb Scratch ’em, and scrub ’em. 
1714 in PAs. Trans. RIX. 49 Rubbing and currying.. 
with a Currycomb and Brush. 1882 H. Laxsoet. Through 
Siberia 1, 137 Siberian post-horses are sorry objects to look 
at..A curry-comb probably never touches their coats. 

b. attrié. and Comé, 

1634 Hevwoop & Brome Lance. Witches 1. Wks. 1874 1V. 
201, 1 have. .then halfe a score mile to ride by curriecombe 
time, 7 the morning. 1768 Gorossm. Good-n. Man 1, Old 
Ruggins, the curry-comh maker. 


Curry-comb, cu'rrycomb, v. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. Yo rub down or groom with a curry-comb ; 
to curry. Also tramsf. and fig.: see CURRY v. 

ape Motteux Rabelais v. vil. (1737) 26 The Groom.. 
ordered one of his Underlings to... curricomh him with 
a Cudgel. 1809 Scott in C. A. Sharpe's Corr. (1888) 1. 366, 
I would willingly embrace your offer of curry-combing Miss 
Owenson, 1839 Zimes 13 Sept., They do not believe a 
priest can currycomh off their sins. r84z Mrs. Gore Fascin. 
42 The principal clerk .. became suddeoly as serious as an 
ass that is being currycombed. 

Ifence Cu’rry-comber. 

=~ Rawiinson dnc. Egyft ii. (ed. 4) 32 The Apis hull 
. chad his train of attendant priests.. his grooms and curry- 
combers. 

+ Curry-favel.l. 04s. [See Curry a1 5 a.J 
One who solicits favour by flattery or complaisance. 

1515 State Papers (1. 15 (N.) All the curryfavel, that be 
next of the deputye is secrete counsayll, dare not .. shewe 
hym the greate jupardye..of his soule. 1530 Patscr. 211/2 
Curryfavell, a flatterar, estridle faucav. 1589 PuTTENHAM 
ing. Poeste WM. xxiv, (Arh,) 299 Sometimes a creeper, and 
a curry fauell with his superiors, 

b. (See quot.) 

1589 Puttenuam Eng. oesie ur. xvii. (Arb) 195 If such 
moderation of words tend to flattery, or soothing, or excus- 
ing, it is by the figure Paradiastode, which therfore nothing 
improperly we call the Curry-fauell, as when we make the 


best of a bad thing. 
+ Curry-favour. Oés. [See Curry v.! 5 b.] 


Ll. = prec. 

1577 Hotinsuep Chron. I. 144 A number of prodigal 
curne favours, who by flatteric set him aloft. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 116 Men infected with this base- 
nesse of condition, being..Curri-favours of the world. 1658 
Pricurs, Cerriedow, a curry-favour, or flatterer. 

2. The action of currying favour with others. 

/ 1981 Muccaster Positions cxliii, (1887) 276 We. .yeilde to 
curtesie more, then even the verie patrones of curtesie do, 
for all their curifauour. 

So + Curry-favourer = prec, 1. 

1563 Nowe. Serm. bef Queen (1853) 225 Their subjects, 
servants, curry-favourers, and others, will follow. 


Cc ing (kwrijin), vd. 5d. [f. Curry v1] 


1. Theaction of rubbing down with a curry-comb. 
1577 B. Gooce /eresback's 11usb. 1.1585) 120 In curriyng 
of them we must begin at the head and the necke. 1634 
Heywooo & Brome Lanc. Witches w. Wks. 1874 1V. 224 
The Beast.. hath cost you more the currying, then all the 
Combs in your Stable are worth. A 
b. Comé. Currying-glove, a glove with a rough 
surface used for currying horses. 4 

2. The process of dressing tanned hides. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxh.) 198 To 'Cordener 
for coreyyng of a barkyd hyde iiij.d. 1532-3 Act 24 
Hen. V'111,c.3 An acte concernynge true tanninge and cori- 

ynge of lether. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Conimn.ag5 Tanned 
iene often undergoes the further operation of currying. 
b. fig. Drubbing, thrashing. 

1807 W. IrvInG Salmagundi (1824) 6 Nor will the gentle- 
men. escape oor currying. ° 

Curry-leaf, -powdor: see Curry 54,2 b. 

Currymaul (//eré.), variant of CARMELE. 

x Newre Tour Eng. & Scot. 414 A species of liquorice 
called currymaul. 

Curs, obs. form of Course, CURSE. 

Cursal (ki-sil), a. [ad. med.L. cursdlis, £. 
cursus course: see -AL.] Of or belouging to a 
course ; applied to certain canons of St. Asaph’s 
and prebendaries of St. David’s Cathedral in Wales, 

According to some, because originally their prebends were 
annually changed by course or rotation : Jones & Freemao 
Hist. St. David's 313. Others would refer it to the ‘Cursus, 
officium Ecclesiasticum, seu series Orationum, Psalmorun, 
Hymnorum, et cxterarnm precatiooum, que quotidie in 
Ecclesia decantatur’ (Du Cange) 


CURSANT. 


1872 M. E.C. Wavcott Sacristy I. 84 The preachers of 
Canterbury aud cursal Canons of S. Asaph. 1898 Ciercy 
Iast, Cathedral Establishments, St. Davids; Prehendaries: 
rst Cursal The Queen. 


t+ Cursant, a. Her. Obs. [ad. L. cursini-em, 
pr. pple. of cursdre to run: cf. Cours v.J  Run- 
ning, coursing. 

1572 BossewEt, Armorie u. 55 b, Three Greyhoundes 
cursante. 


tCursarary, @. Obs. rare. [app. f. cursare, 
Corsair +-ary.] Of or perenne to corsairs. 

1632 Litucow 7'raz. ix. 385 It serueth them for..a great 
defence in time of cursarary inuasions. 


Cursare, -aro, -ary, ohs. forms of Corsair. 

Curse (kizs), s6. Forms: 1-4 curs, 4-5 kors, 
4-6 curss(e, 5 curce, 5- curse. [Latc OF. 
curs, of unknown origin; no word of similar form 
and sense is known in Teutonic, Romanic, or 
Celtic. (Of connexion with cross, which has becn 


suggested, there is no trace.)] 

In its various uses the opposite of blessing. 

1. An utterance consigning, or supposed or in- 
tended to consign, (a person or thing) to spiritual 
and temporal evil, the vengeance of the deity, the 
blasting of malignant fate, etc. It may be ultered 
by the deity, or by persons supposed to speak iu 
his name, or to be listencd to by him. 

10.. Charter of Leofric in Cod. Dipl. 1V. 72 Hebbe he 
her on Gisse life Goddes curs. (Cf. Earle Land Charters 
§ Sar. Doc. 252,253, ete.) a 1080 Liber Scintill. Wi. (1889) 
174 Bletsung feeder faestnad hus bearna, curs sodlice moder 
awyrtwalad trymmincge. ¢ rag O. E. Chron, (Laud MS). 
an, 656 Leidon ba Godes curs and ealre halgane curs and al 
Cristene folces. crago S. Eng, Leg. 1. 287/314 He af alle 
godes curs and his. ar300 Vor ¢ Walon in Hazl. 
&. P. P. 1. 64 Ich habbe widewene kors Therefore ich fare 
the wors. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De ?’. R. vi xiv. (1495) 199 
The faders curse grcuyth the chyldren, xg94 Suaks. Rich, 
‘Tf, 1. til, 240 Thus haue you breath’d your Curse against 
your self. 1615 J. Sternexs Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 376 Her 
prayers and Amen, be a charm and a curse. 1780 CowPrer 
Table Talk 467 God's curse can cast away ten thousand 
saill 1798 Cotxrince Anc. Mariner Ww. ix, An orphan’s 
curse would drag to Hell A spirit from on high. 1829 Hoop 
Lugene Aram xii, He told how murderers walk'd the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain, ane 

b. spec. A formal ecclesiastical censure or 
anatitema ; a sentence of excommunication, 

@ xogo in Thorpe Anc. Laws IL 318 Bisceopum gebyred 
pat hi fre on anine man curs ne settan, butan hy nyde 
scylan. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer /’vod, 658 Have noon Awe In swich 
caas of the Ercedekenes curs, c€1440 Promp. Parv, 11 
Curce, excommunicatio, anathema. 1577-87 Hounxsuen 
Chron, III. 936/2 At the suit of the ee Katharine 
Dowager, a cursse was sent from the ope, which curssed 
hoth the king and the realme. a 1963 Severe Ess. 176 
If any one’s curse can effect damnation, it is not tbat of the 
pope, but that of the poor, 1849 Wuittier Voices of Free. 
dom, Charter-breakers iii, The waiting crowd .. Stood to 
hear the priest rehearse, In God’s name, the Church's curse. 

2. Without implication of the effect: The utter- 
ing of a malediction with invocation or adjuration 
of the deity ; a profanc oath, an imprecation. 

a toga Liber Scintill, v. (1889) 24 Na agyldende yfcl for 
yfele obpe curs for curse [madedictum pro maiedicto}, ac por 
toxcanes bletsigende. ¢ 1200 7x. Coll. Hom. 163 De defles 
sed is..hoker and scorn..curs and leasinges. 1590 Snaks, 
Jtids. N.1. i. 196, I giue him curses, yet he giues me loue. 
1732 Porr Ep. Bathurs! 273 Despairing quacks with curses 
fied the place. 183g Wutrner Munters of Afen iv, The 
curse of the sinner and prayer of the saint. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirt. II. 96 Some curses followed. 

‘i In such phrases as sot worth a curse, not to 
care @ curse, the expression possibly comes down 
from the ME, #04 worth a kerse, kers, cress see 


CRESS 2. 

But historical connexion between the two is not evidenced, 
there being an interval of more than 300 years between the 
examples of the ME. and the modern phrases and damn 
(cf. Care % 4 a) occurs as early as curse, so that the coinci- 
dence may be merely accidental. 

1763 T. Jerrerson Let. Writings mcs T. 346, I do not 
couceive that any thing can happen. .which you would give 
& curse to know. 1813 Moore Post-dag ii. 93 For, as to 
wives, a Grand Signor Need never care one curse about 
them] 1826 Blackw, Mag. XIX. 357/x The Chapter on 
Naval Inventions is not worth a curse. 1829 Scott Frné. 
(oe 43 Hewill not care a curse for what outward show 
he lost. 


3. An object of cursing or execration ; an accursed 
thing or person. 

1382 Wycur Gad, iii. 13 Crist .. maad for vs curs, that is, 
sacrifice for curs. xg82 N. T. (Rhem.) Gad. iii, 13 Christ .. 
being made a curse for vs. 161z Bist Fer. xxvi. 6, 1. .wil 
make this citya curse to all the nations. 1654 tr. Scudery's 
Crria Pol. 168 Bajazet..who is the curse and execration of 
all tbe world. 1838 Lyrron Leta, vi, Thy name is a curse 
in Israel, <a J 

4. The evil inflicted by divine (or supernatural) 
power in response to an imprecation, or in the way 
of retributive punishment. 

Bhs Wyeiar Dan, ix. 11 And al Yrael braken the lawe.. 
and cursse droppide on vs. 1587 Gotpixc De Mornay Ep. 
Ded. 3 He turned the reproch of his crosse into lorie, and 
the cursse therof into a blessing. 1590 Srenser # Q.1. ii. 18 
‘Curse on that Cross,’ (quoth then the Sarazin), 1723 Avpi- 
son Cato1, iit, Curse on the stripling ! how he apes his sire. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. v. 28 This is God’s curse 
on slavery! a bitter, a bitter, most accursed thing ! 


b. A great evil (regarded more or Icss vaguely 
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as inflicted or resting npon a person, community, 
ete.) ; a thing which blights or blasts ; a blasting 
afflictiou, a banc. 

1591 Suaks. 720 Gent. v. iv. 43 Oh ‘tis the curse in Loue 
When women cannot loue, where they're belou’d.  1g9: 
— John w. ii. 208 It is the cnrse of Kings, to be atended 
By slaues, that take their humors for a warrant. 1669 
Worupce Syst. Agric. x. 81 (1681) 210 The only natnral 
Remedies against this sometimes heavy Curse [imildew}, 
1789 W. Bucnan Dom. Med. (ed. 11) 81 Many people look 
upon the necessity man is under of carning his bread by 
labour, as a curse. 1846 Kixcs.ey Lett, (1878) 1. 141 The 
curse of our gencration is that so few of us deeply believe 
anything. 1870 /’adf Mad? Budget 29 Oct. 19/1 Very ill 

with that curse of his trade the painter's colic. 

Cc. Curse of Scotland: a name given to the ninc 
of diamonds in a pack of cards. 
, Origin of the name doubtful. A not unlikely suggestion 
is that the card was so called from resembling the armorial 
one of Dalrymple, Lord Stair, nine lozenges on a sal- 
tire, the number and shape of the spots being identical, 
and_ their arrangement sufficiently similar. ‘The first Karl 
of Stair was the object of much execration, cspecially from 
the adherents of the Stuarts, for his share in sanctioning the 
Massacre of Glencoe in 1692, and suhsequently for the 
influential part played by him in bringing about the Union 
with England in 1707. “An Opponent says he was ‘at the 
bottom of the Union’, and ‘so he may be styled the Judas 
of the eta 

1715-47 J. Houston Afem. 92 [Lord Justice-Clerk Ormi- 
stone] became tniversally hated in Scotland, where they 
called him the Curse of Scotland; and when the ladies 
were at cards playing the Nine of Diamonds (commonly 
called the Curse of Scotland), they called it the Justice Clerk, 
179% Gentd., Mag. 141 The nine of diamonds [is called] the 
Curse of Scotland, because every ninth monarch of that 
nation was a bad King to his subjects, 1810. Sfortine Var. 
XXXVI. 75 There is the curse of Scotland, plagne take 
that nine of diamonds. 1893 Paily News 21 Feb. 4/8 
A prohlcm which has long puzzled antiquaries, Why is 
the Nine of Diamonds called the Curse of Scotland 7 

5. attrib, and Comb., as curse-blasted, -loving, 
~searred, -worthy adjs.; eurso-roll, a list of 
anathemas; curse-mete, app. formed after the 
erroncous felp-mect for help meet or the modert 
help-mate. 

1836 G. 5. Faner Anse, Ufusendeth 34. After the manner 
of his curse-loving Church. 1844 Mrs. Browstne Dranut 
of Exile, 1..Who yesterday was helpmate and delight Unto 
mine Adam, am to-day the grief And curse-mete for him. 
1855 Battey Afystic 127 With ominous and curseworthy 
glory. 1856 R.A. Vaucuan Mystics (1860) I. 180, I shall 

ave a list longer than the cursc-roll of the Pope. 


Curse (kiis), v Forms: 1 cursian, 2-3 
cursen, (3-4 kurse, 4 curce), 4-5 cors, (5 eruss), 
5-6 cursse, 4~ curse. [Gocs with Curse 54., 
from which, in its OE. form curs, the vb. cursta 


was probably immediately derived.] 

Gcnerally the opposite of to 4/ess in its various tses. 

1. ¢rans. To utter against (persons or things) 
words which consign, or are intended or stipposed 
to consign, them to evil spiritual or temporal, as 
the wrath of God or the malignity of fate; todamn. 
a. Said of the deity or supernatural power, 

era00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 11 Cursed be be man Ieucd 
upen hwate, /6i¢. 181 Po godes mud cursede cordc. 1426 
AuDELAY Poems 2 Murthy, theft, and avoutre.. bene cursyd 
in heven on hye. x61 Bintn Nzwd, xxiii. 8 How shall 
I curse, whom God hath not cursed? 1761 STERNE T'ris?, 
Standy WI. xi, May the Father who created man, curse 
him.. May St. Michael, the advocate of holy souls, curse 
him, 1821 Byron Casn 1. i. 522 O Cain! This spirit [Lucifer] 
curseth us. , i 

b. Said of persons claiming to speak in the 
divine name, esp, officers of the church: To pro- 
nounce a formal curse against, to anathcmatizc, 
cxcommunicate, consign to perdition. 

a 1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 § 4 Pe biscopes 
& lered men heom cursede wure. did. an. 1140, Pe biscop 
of Wincestre. .cursede alle be men. @ 1300 Cursor M171 
(Gétt.) Curced in kire pan sal bai be wid candil, boke, an 
bell. 1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) V. 09 [The pope Anas. 
tasius] cursede be emperour, ¢ 1400 MAunvev. (Roxb.) ix. 
36 Machomete cursez all base bat drinkez wyne. ¢ 1440 
Promp, Parv, v1 Cursyn’, excommunico, anathematizo, 
cateziso. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. x19 This yere the men 
of Caithnes in Scotland burned their bishop, use he 
curssed them for not paiyng of their Tithes. x61z Binte 
Numb, xxii. 6 Come now therefore, I pray thee, curse mee 
this people, for they are too mightie for mee. 1782 Priest- 
LEY Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1.7 The Jews.. cursed them in a 
solemn manner tbreetimes. 1849 Wirrier Voices of Free- 
dom, Curse of Charter.breakers ix, Since that stoled and 
mitred band Cursed the tyrants of their land, 1875 JowerT 
Plato (ed. 2) V.79 Those who alienate either house or lot 
shall be cursed by priests. 

2. Hence (without implication of the effect) : 
To imprecate or invoke divinc vengeance or evil 
fate upon; to denounce with adjuration of the 
divine name; to pourmaledictions upon ; toswearat. 

¢ 1200 ORIN soso 3iff pat tu currsesst aniz mann & hatesst 
himm wibb herrte. “¢ 1300 S¢. Brandan 550 Ich mai cursi 
the tyme tbat ich ibore was, ¢1325 E. 2. Addit. P. B. 1583 
He corsed his clerkes & caldehemchorles. ¢1475 Partenay 
285x Full often crussing the hour and the day That thes 
wordes scapid or mouthed he. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cad. 

Jan. 49A chanel sithes I curse that carefull hower. 1603 

Noes fist, Turks (1621) 52 The citizens .. cursing the 
tyrant to the devill._ 1715 De For Fam. /ustruct. tv. (1841) 
I, 109, I heard my brother damn the coachman, and curse 
the maids. 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 529, I did not come 
to curse thee, Guinevere. 1871 Mortey Volfatre (1886) 163 | 


CURSED. 


Voltaire .. never knew more German than was needed to 
curse a postilion, 
tb. with 067. clause. Obs. rare. 

exsoo Maid Entlyn in Aue. Poct. Tracts 27 He cursed 
that he came thyder, 1638 Forn Fancics m. iti, ‘The time 
will come + When he .. Will curse he train’d me hither. 

c. In imprecations (with no subject expressed, : 
= Dany, Conrounp, 

1761 Sterne Triste. Shandy 11. x, Curse the fellow. . 
Tam undone for this bout. 1877 H. Smarr Play or ay iv. 
878) 71 ‘Curse the whist I he muttered ; ‘what a fool 
I was to meddle with it!" 1881 Scribn. Mag. XX1, 269 ‘2 
“Curse it! why do you treat me so ?” 

3. To speak impiously against, to rail profaucly 
at (the deity, fate, destiny, ete.); to blaspheme. 

€ 1050 Spelman's Psabns xxxvili). 22 (C. MS.) Fordam pe 
Dletsiende him yrfweardiad cordan, yfelewepende (C. cur- 
siynde] sodlice hine forweordad. + 388 Wren Fos ti. 9 His 
wijf seide to hym. .Curse thon God, and die. 1590 Srensen 
/. Q. ui. 37 He... cursed hevens and spake reprochfil 
shame Of highest God. 16xr Brour /se. Viti. 21 They shall 
fret themselnes, and cnrse their King, and their God. 1697 
Drypen Ving. Georg. in. 774 The Clown, who, cursing 
Providence, repines.” 1732 Port: Ep. Bathurst 402 And sad 
Sir Balaam curses God and dies. 

4. absol. or intr. ‘To ulter curses; to swear pro- 
faucly in anger or irritation. 

¢ 1230 “incr. R198 Pe pet swered greate odes, oder bitter- 
liche hursed. ¢ 1350 WHf. Palerne 1977 lfe..gan to knrse 
fast; ‘Where dwelle 3e, a deuel wai, 3¢ damiseles, so long?’ 
1450 St. Cuthtert (Surtees) 1169 It es mare manhede. -to.. 
beseke god pair bote to bene, Pan outhir for to curse or 
Scorne. 1525 Lp. Derners /rorss, 11, lili. [lif] 190 When 
they saw theyr goodes taken and apente away. they cursed 
bytwene theyr tethe, sayenye, go into Englande or to the 
deuyll. 1538 Covrrpann Alaté. xxvi, 74 Then beganne he 
to Curse and to sweare, 1667 Drypen Hide Gallant w. i, 
I drink not, I curse not, { cheat hot; they are unnecessary 
vices, 1819 Sueniey Concent. i 3:4 He..came to upbraid 
and curse, Mocking our poverty. 1892 1). C. Murray Bot 
Martin's Lit. Girt |, 13 Coming into collision with some 
unseen piece of furniture (he) cursed quictly to himpelf, 

5. éraus. To afilict with suck evils or calamities 
as are the consequcnces or indications of divine 
wrath or the malignancy of fate; to blast. 72 de 
cursed with: to be afflicted with by divine deerce, 
by destiny, or by one’s evil fate. 

1382 Wve Dent, xxviii. 16,17 Cursid thow shalt be in 
citee, cursed in feeld: cursid thy bern, and cursid. thi 
relikis, 1592 Suans. Ven. § Ad. 945 The Destinies will 
curse thee for this stroke. 611 TisLe Gex, xii, 3. T will 
Llesse them that blesse thee, and curse him, that curseth 
thee. 1727-38 Gay Faties 1, viii. 13 With this plagne she's 
rightly curst. 178x Cowrrr Zruté 182 To. .cnrse the desert 
with a tenfold dearth. 1805 Scott Last J/insir. w. xiv. 
Sure some fell fiend has cursed our line, ‘Phat coward shonld 
cer be son of mine! 1880 J. Cook Boston Lectures, tere: 
dity x, He was temporarily a drnnkard, and God cursed hin, 
through that law of initial heredity. od, To be cursed 
with a bad temper, a drunken wife, etc. 

Cursed, curst (ki-uscd, kbust\, pfl. a. Also 
4 cursd, curced, -id, cursud, 4-5 cursede, -id, 
corsed, -id, 4-6 curste, 5 cursct, -it, -yd, 5-6 
curssed. [f. Cursn v.+-ED!.] ? 

1. That has had a curse pronouuced or invoked 
upon him or it; excommunicated, anathematized ; 
nader a curse, blasted with a curse. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 29332 (Cott.) Qua communs wit cursd 
man, bat was noght ar, es cursd ban. 1393 Lance. 2. Pe C. 
xxtt. 419 The conntrey is pe corsedour per cardinales comep 
ynne. 1483 Cath. Angl. 87 Cursed, anathematizatus. 
1593 Suaks. Rich. (7, Ww. i. 1 ‘The wofullest Diuision.. 
That euer fell vpon this cursed Farth. 1611 Buse Matt. 
xxv. 4x Depart from me, ye cursed. 1723 Gay Captives u. 
(1772) 4x Shun'd like a pestilence, a curst informer! 1800 
Worpsw. f/art.Leap lWel/ u. vii, But something ails it now 
the spot is curst. 1862 Ruskin Munera 7, (1880) 92 The 
cursed fig-tree, which has leaves but no fruit, 

Deserving a cnrse; damnable, cxecrable, 


heinously wicked. 

@ 1300 Cursor J. 1106 (Gott.) To haue done suilk a curced 
dede, 1388 Wrenie Leedus. x. 9 No thing is cursidere than 
an aucrouse man. ¢ 1400 Melayne 310 Appon the cursede 
Sarazens for to werre. a1sg2 H. Ssiitu IAs. (1867) Il. 34 
Who would have said .. that the chosen people should 
Lecome the cursedest upon the earth? 1609 HoLtanp 
Amm, Marcell. xvu. i, 79 Carefull withall, least the cursed 
foules of the aire [diva voducres] should devonre the bodies. 
1667 Mu.ron 7’. £. %. 388 And with cursed things His holy 
Rites and solemn Feasts profan’d. 1715 De For /am. Ine 
strucd, 1. v. (1841) I. 99 The cursed roots from whence this 
bitter fruit grows up. 1765 H. WatroLe Otranto iv, ‘Dare 
to proceed in thy curst purpose of a divorce. .and here I lance 
her anathema at thy head.’ i A 

3. Used intensively in expression of hatred, dis- 
like, vexation, etc. : Exccrable, detestable, ahomi- 


nable, ‘damned ’, ‘ confounded’. 
€ 1386 Cuaucer Sompn. Prod. 43 God save yow alle, save 
this cursed Frere, 3576 Fiemine Panopl. Epist. 39 It was 
his hard lucke and curssed chaunce. 1664 EVELYN A’ad, 
FHlort. (1729) 209 Earwigs.. are cursed Devourers, 1738 
Swirr Pol. Conversat. 22, 1 have cut my Thumb with this 
cursed Knife, 1819 Byron Fran un, clii, One's early valet’s 
cursed knock, 1876 E, Jenkins Blof on Queen's Head 24 

* What a cursed piece of buffoonery I 4 
b. Used_adverbially; sometimes merely em- 


phatic. (Cf. damned, deuced,) 7 
1719 J. Ricuarpson Se. Connoisseur 116 Our Grandsires 
they were Papists, Our Fathers Oliverians, Their Bearns 
‘tis said are Kitetsts, Ours must be Cursed Queer Ones. 
1778 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) £9. Reviewers Wks. 1812 I. 7 
What they disapprove is cursed simple. 1845 Forp Handbk. 
Spain 1. 30 They prefer cursed bad wine to holy water. 


CURSEDHEDE. 


4. (Usually spelt cers.) a. Of persons (or 
their dispositions, tongues, etc.): Malignant ; 
perversely disagreeable or cross ; cantankerous, 
shrewish, virulent. Ods. or arch. (also dtal.) 

¢ 31400 Maunpev. (1839) viii. This Heroude was over 
moche cursed & cruelle. 1950 Covernate Sfir. Perle xv, 
His [Socrates‘) curst and shrewd wife. 1578 Chr. Prayers 
in Priv, Prayers (1851) 498 When thou didst deal mildly and 
gently with me, I became the curster. 1596SHAKS. Zan. Shr. 
ut. ii. 156 Curster than she, why ’tis impossible. 1609 
Row anns A'nane of Clnddes 44 One plague That vext him 
. was his wiues curst tongue, 164a Laup JVés, (1853) 111. 
461 They were glad that I gave him so short and so cursed 
an answer, ie Suartess. Charac. (2737) fl. 1 § 2. 84 
any Nature thorowly savage, curst, and inveterate. 1836 
J. Downe Mountain Decam, 1. 218, 1 have told that lie.. 
why are ye so curst now as to want me to tell it o'er again? 
1879-81 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk.s.v., ‘'E’s a little 
curst chap.’ 

+b. Of men or beasts: Fierce, savage, vicious. 

1400 Song Roland 486 Corsabran, the curssid, kenyst in 
halle, 1567 Martet Gr. Forest 82 To straungers he (the 
dog] is egerand curst. 1576 Turserv. Venerie 184 Terryers 
.-are muche curster. 1599 Suaks. A/uch Ado u. i. 25 Itis 
said, God sends a curst oy short hornes. 1623 Biscuam 
-Venophon 101 Dogges, that are curst, men vse to tie in 
the day, and let loose in the night. 1644 Butwer Chrrod. 
130 Bridling it like unto curst and fierce bulls. 1927 
Braptey Fam, Dict, s.v. Bandog, (1t] should be chosen .. 
not too curst nor too gentle of disposition. 

te. fg. Of hair: Rough, bristly. 
Malignant, irritable. Oéds. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Cxesaries borrila, a cursed 
head. 1 579 Gosson Sch. Admse (Arb.) 21 As curst sores with 
often touching waxe angry. 

da. Comé., as curst-heartedness, malignity of dis- 
position, wickedness of heart. 

157 Gotpinc Caézrn on 1s, li. 1g Although they fome not 
out their cursthartednesse openly. 1633 T. Apams £xf. 
2 Peter ii, 10 A tumour of curst-heartedness. 


+Cursedhede. 0és. 
execrable wickedness. 

«1300 Cursor VM. 6544 (Gott) And par-wid forpermare he 
jede, For to se pair curcedhede. 1382 Wryceuir Lev, xviii. 
27 (MSS. _B, D, E, F, H) Alle forsothe thes cursydhedes 
[z. ~. cursidnessis, 1388 abhoinynaciouns] diden the tiliers of 


the erthe that weren bifore gow, 
+ Cursedhood. 0/s. [-u00p.] Cursedness; 


concr, accursed thing (tr. L. anathema). 

1382 Wycur 1 Chron. ii. 7 The sones of Zamri..that.. 
synnede in the theft of cursedhode. 

Cursedly (ki-usédli, adv. 
CURSED + -LY 4,] 

I. Inacursed manner ; in a way deserving a curse ; 
wickedly, abominably. 

€1386 Cuaucer A/ond's T, 239 Thou that .. heriest false 
goddes cursedly. ¢1489 Caxton Sones of Aymon x. 257 
Whan bayerd sawe he was so curstly dealed wythall. 1549 
Curke f/nrt Sedit, (1641) 61 They judge cursedly the good 
to bee bad, 1679 Bepioxn Pofish Plot 1 None niore cursedly 
ingenious in inventing..methods of doing mischief. 

Used as an intensive with strong expression of 

reprobation or dislike: In a cnrsed inanner, ex- 


ecrably, detestably, ‘damnably’, ‘ confoundedly’. 
1570 Dex Alath, ['ref. 20 To be curstly affrayed of his 
-owne shaddow. 1663 ‘I. Porter Witty Combat un. iii, Why, 
so thou art, insufferably, cursedly drunk. 1751 SmMotteTt 
Ler, Pre. (1779) UL. xlix. 106 Cursedly down i the mouth, 
1826 Disraru Viv, Grey v. xv, They voted her ladyship 
cursedly satirical. 1861 Hucues Yom Brown at Ox/. vi, 
FE can't see why you should be so cursedly particular, 

+3. Malignantly; with perverse ill-temper ; 
crossly, severely, harshly, virulently. 

1430 LypG, Chron, Troy iw. xxv, Guido .. hath delite to 
speake cursedly Alway of women. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
ng. coxxvi. 232 lis procuratours. .cursedly and ful slowly 
serued hym at his nede. 1590 Martowe E£adw. //, v. ii. 64 
To make him fret the more, Speak curstly to him, 1646 
Pacitt Heresiogr. (ed. 3) 74 Father Browne, who would 
curstly correct his old wife. x6s0 H. More in Enthns. 
Trinmph, (1656) 106 You .. hark and scold..more cursedly 
and bitterly then any Butter-quean. 

Cursedness (kiv1sédnés). 
[f. Cursen + -nEss.] 

1, The condition of being cursed or nnder a cnrse ; 
damnation; misery. +b. £/, Miseries, misfortunes 
(obs. rare). 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 7228 Woo to po pat erly... 
haunte be tauerne .. Cursednes hem folowyp at be endyng. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 275/3 To haue soo many cursid- 
nesses or ylle happes. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm, Tim. 
334/2 Them that were slaues to Sathan, and ouer the eares 
in the deepe bottomelesse pitte of cursednesse. 1651-3 JER. 
Taviox Serm, for Vear 1. xi. 142 The Poct describes the 
cursednesse of their posterity. 18 Dickess S&é. Bos 
(1850) 265/x Mr. Watkins Tottle had long lived in a state 
of single blessedness, as hachelors say, or single cursedness, 
as spinsters think, 1875 T. Hitt 'rwe Order Studies 140 
If you would. .know the reality and cursedness of sin. 

+2. The condition of being execrably wicked; 
abominable wickedness. b. (with a and ~/) An 


act or practice of wickedness. Ods. 

1300 Cursor Mf, 1575 (Gott.) Pair cursednes was noght 
vnkid. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pard, 7. 310 Ydel sweryng is a 
cursednes. 1474 Caxton Chesse 30 In moche cursidnes and 
wickednes, 1549-62 Sternnoio & H. Ps, x. 7 His mouth 
is full of cursedness. a 1639 W. WHATELEY Prosdinpes ne 
xxvi, (1640) 75 By walking in a way of cursednesse. 

+3. Anaccursed thing, ‘abomination’, Ods. rare. 

e180 Crexe Matt. xxiv. 15 When ie se y® cursednes of 
desolation, which was spooken of bi daniel y* propheet, 
standing in an holi place. 


Of a sore: 


(-uEAD.] Cursedness, 


Also eurstly.  [f. 


Also ourstness. 


1274 


4, (Usually czrstness.) Malignancy or perversity 
of disposition, ill temper, crabbedness; fierceness, 
savageness ; virulence (of poison). Ods. or arch. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Aferch. Prol.27 As 1..Koude tellen of my 
wyues cursednesse, ¢1430 Lypc. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
167 He that is to every man contrary, And he that bostithe 
of his cursidnesse. 1 Puttennam Lng. Poeste 11. xix. 
(Arb.) 209 With spitefull speach, curstnesse and crueltie. 
1600 Hotiano Livy xxv. xxxiv. 654 As the curstnesse and 
rigor of parents, is to be mollified by patience. 1633 
T, Avams £.xf, 2 Peter i.18 Profane persons swear, as dogs 
bark, not ever for curstness, hut for custom, 1634 T’. Joux- 
son Parey's Chirurg. xxi. xix, (1678) 474 Tbe Basilisk far 
exceeds all Kinds of Serpents in the curstness of its poison. 
1870 Ramsay Xemin, (ed. 18) p. xxvi, ‘Curstness’ (or crabbed- 
ness) of man's nature. 

Cursee’. norce-wwd. Cre] One who is cursed. 

182g Cartyre Al/isc. (1872) 11. 112 Which curse being 
strengthened by a sin of very old standing in the family of 
the cursee, 

Cursee, obs. form of Curtsy, 

Curseful (kausfiil), a. rave. [f. Curse sd. + 
-FUL.] Fraught with a curse or curses. 

1382 Wycur Zcclws, x. 7 Hateful. .is pride; and cursful alle 
wickidnessis of Jentiles. 1832 Black. Mag. XXXI. 306 
Those curseful events that have made me the wretch I am. 
ig Frances R. Havercar Ministry of Song (1881) 109 
Whose love shone forth upon the curseful tree. 

Hence + Cursefully [printed curstfully] aav., 


accnrsedly. 

1606 Marston Fuzune iv. Wks. 1856 II. 78 Was not thou 
most curstfully madd? 

Curselarie: see Cunsorary. 


+Cursement. Os. rare. In 4 corsement. 
(f. Curse v.+-mrNt.] Cursing, malediction. 

1393 Lanai. ?. Pl. C. vi. 65 Hus clopes were of corse. 
ment and of kene wordes, (Cf. Psadve cix. 18.] 

Cw'rsen, -son, dial. f. Curisten a. and v. 

1603 Marston Ant. & Ale. ui. Wks. 1856 1. 38 For all 
this cursond world. 1606 Day /le of Gués 1. iv, Well, god 
a mercy of all cursen soules. 1613 Beaum. & Fu. Coxcoméd 
iu. ii, As I am a cursten'd whore, /dicd. 1v, iii, Man. Are 
they cursen'd? J/adge. No, they call them infidels. 1851 
Cumbrid. Gloss., Cursen, to christen, 


Cursenary: see CURSORARY. 
Curser (ki1sa1).  [f. Cunsev. + -ER1.] One 
who curses; one who utters a curse or malediction; 


a profane swearer. 

1303 R. Daunse //andl. Synne 1300 Cursers alle here lyve 
shale neuere baue grace for to pryve. 1548 Cranmer 
Catech. 23 These more then deuylish swerers, banners, and 
cursers. 1635 CowLey Davidcis 1.933 Thy Cursers, Jacoh, 
shall twice cursed be. 1750 J. Newson Jra/. (1836) 133 
Such cursers aud swearers as could hardly be matched out 
of hell. 1850 Croucn Dipsychnusi.v.72 Which is worst, To 
he the curser or the curst. 1855 MoTLey Dich Ref, (1858) 
63 So speaking, the curser was wont to hlow out two waxen 
torches .. and with this practical illustration the anathema 
was complete. 

Curser, Cursey, obs. ff. Courser, Curtsy. 

Curship (keafip). [f Cur+-simr.] The es- 
tate or personality of a cur: used as a mock title. 

1663 Butver //ud. 1. ii. 959 How durst th, I say, oppose 
thy Curship ‘Gainst Arms, Authority, and Worship? 1765 
Wotcort (P. Pindar) Ode /V to BR. A's Wks. 1812 I. 87 
The Lord have mercy on your Curship‘s skin. 

Cursie, obs. form of Curtsy. 

Cursing (ki-usig), vi/. sb. [-1nc 1] 

1. The utterance of words which consign to 
spiritual and temporal evil, the vengeance of the 
deity, the malign inflnence of fate, etc.; male- 
diction, imprecation, damning. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xx. 47 Das onforwS cursung 
mara (Kxshw. Dat mara ve/ mast cursunge ; Vulg. damnua- 
tionem majoren), 1388 Wyctuur Dan. ix. 11 And cursyng, 
and wlatyng which ts writun in the book of Moises.. 
droppide on vs. 153§ CoverpAcu A/al, iv. 6 That 1 come 
uot, and smyte the earth with cursynge. 1553 Apr. HamiL- 
ton Cateck, (1884) 32 The malesonis waryingis or cur- 
singis qubilk God. .schoris to the transgressouris. Fe 

+ b. concr. ‘The condition or place of damnation 
or perdition; hell. Ods. 

aye Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. v.29 Don all lichoma din zeseu- 
dad bed in tintergo ve/ in cursung. Jéid. x. 28. 

2. The formal pronunciation of an ecclesiastical 


curse or anathema; excommunication, 

Yex120 Charter Pope Agatho (dated 680) in Cod. Dipl. V. 
30 Hwa swa hit hbreket ealre hiscope cursunge and eal 
cristene folces he hafe. Amen. ¢x200 Trin. Coll, Hom. 11 
No bissop ne mai him chastien ne mid forbode, ne mid 
scrifte, ne mid cursinge. 1300 Cursor Af, 29482 (Cott.) 
Cursing twa-fald es, be tan es spare, be tober lesse. a 
R. Baunne Chron, (1810) 130 Whan Thomas it wist, he did 
mak a cursyng. Roger he cursed first, pat corouned be 3ong 
kyng. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 1. iii, That they shold to 
london come by Cristmas vpon payne of cursynge. 1530 
Patsor. 211 Cursyng..excommunication, 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron, 11. 35 Forbidden upon paine of curssing. 1872 Exta- 
COMDE Ch Belts Devon vii. 139 Early in the twelfth cen- 
tury... William of Winchester, by the authority of Celestine I] 
«brought in the use of cursing with bell, book, and candle. 

3. Imprecation of evil; the profane use of impre- 
cations in hatred or evil temper; blasphemy. 

cx10s0 Spelman's Psalms cviii. 16 (C. MS.) & he lufode 
wyrgednysse [C. cursunge] & heo cume him, & he nolde 
bletsunga & heo hid afyrsad from him. « 1ag0 Lofsong in 
Cott, Hom, 205 Wredde. .cursunge, bac hitunge. 1303 R. 
Brunne Hanal Synne 9116 Py cursyng now sene hyt ys 
Wyp veniaunce on by owne flesshe. 611 Biste /’s. lix, 12 
For cursing and lying which they 5 ec. 1648 Lo, 
Herert Li/¢ (1886) 215 He had heard that the King was 


CURSIVE. 


much given to cursing. 1736 Berketey Disc. Wks. LI. 
427 It isno common blasphemy .. it is not simple cursing 
and Spee 1847 Emerson Repr. Men Wks. I. 343 He 
will indulge himself witb a little cursing and swearing. 

Cursing, ff/.a2. [-1xc2%.] That curses, 

1599 SHaks. Mauch Ado v. i. 212 And you be a aursin 
h — once, you must be lookt to. 1892 Watson C 

Willan iv.97 The meagre hand of contented or cursing 
penury. 


Cursitate (ka-usitelt), v. rare. [f. L. cursitire 
to run to and fro, freq. of cursdre, freq. of currere 
torun.] ¢z/r. To run hither and thither. 

1867 Busunett Mor. Uses Dark Th. 175 A flitting, cursi- 
tating, ghostly appearance. 

+ Cursita‘tion. Ods. [ad. L. cursitalion-em, 
n. of action f. curstédre. see prec.] A running or 
going hither and thither, perambulation. 

1630 Loro Banian 63 The Bridegroome.. with all the 
children in the Towne..make their cursitation round about 
the most publicke streets .. with Trumpets and kettle- 
drummes, 1683 Cave £cclesiasticé In gt In their wild 
cursitations up and down the streets. 

Cursitor (kiusita:). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 
6 cursetor, coursetour, -iter, 6-7 -itor, cursi- 
tour, 7 -iter, 6- cursitor. [a. Anglo-Fr. course- 
four, ad. med.L. cursttor (Ordericus Vitalis) = 
cursor runner. (App. formed to have the same 
relation to cursor, that curstidre has to cursdre.) 
Bnt the exact derivation in sense 1 is obscure.] 

1. One of twenty-four officers or clerks of the 
Court of Chancery, whose office it was to make 
out all original writs de cursu, i.e. of common 
official course or routine, each for the particular 


shire or shires for which he was appointed. 

The office was abolished in 1835. 

1523 Act 14-15 //en. VI11,c. 8 As well the coursetours 
and other clerkes, as the sixe clerkes of the said Chauncery. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 96 Cursiter is an officer or Clerke 
belonging to the Chancerie.. They are called Clerkes of the 
Course in the oath of Clerkes of the Chancery. a 1655 Br. 
G. Goopman Crt. Pas. /, 1, 280, 1 have heard that the 
cursitor‘’s office of Yorkshire hath been sold for £1,300 
x7o3 Lutrrec, Brief Red. (1857) V. 308 Mr. Gillingham, 
cursitor of Monmouth and Hereford, is dead. x Antiq. 
Durham Abbey, Descr. Bishoprick 133 Court_of Chancery 
[Durham], Mr. Thomas Hugall, Cursitor and Examiner. 

tb. A secretary. Ods. 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst, Geog. 1, 80 cneay Inspector 
. chas one or two Secretaries or Cursitors under hi 

+2. A running messenger, courier; also fig. Ods. 

1671 Hanmer Chron, [rel. (1639) 84 [He] sent Scoutes, 
Cursitors, Messengers..over the whole land. 1609 HoLLann 
ann, Marcell. xxv. iii. 337 Their office was this, hy 
running. .to be cursitours to alge: 1646 Futter Wounded 
Consc, (1841) 282 The spirits, those cursitors hetwixt soul 
and body. @ 1661 — Worthies 1. 101 Dromedaries..are the 
Cursitors for travell for the Eastern Country. 


+3. One who wanders about the country; a vaga- 


bond, tramp. Oés. 

1567 Hanuman (¢it/e), A Caueat or Warening, for commen 
cursetors vulgarely called Vagabones. 158: MUuLcastEer 
Positions xxxvii, (1887) 156 Common coursiters, which post 
about still to suruey all scholes, and neuer staie in one. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. iii. § 68. 167/2 Cursitors or 
Vagabonds. r:7a5 Mew Cant. Dict., Cursitors, the Forty- 
second Order of Vagabonds. ean 

4. Cursitor baron. The junior or puisne baron 
of the Exchequer, a snbordinate member of the 
court who attended to matters ‘of course’ on the 
revenue side. The office was abolished in 1856. 

1642 Vernon Consid, Excheguer 33 The. .Cursitor Baron 
being so called because he is chosen most usually out of some 
of the best experienced Clerkes of thet wo Remembrancers, or 
Clerke of the Pipes Office, and is to informe the Bench and 
the Kings learned Counsell..what the course of the Ex- 
chequer is for the preservation of the same. 1689 LutTRELL 
Brief Rel. (1857)1. 557 Mr. Bradbury, of the Middle Temple, 
was lately sworn cursitor baron of the exchequer. 1830 
Price Law of Excheguer 77 The Cursitor Baron, or, as he 
is sometimes called, the Fifth or Puisne Baron of the Court 
of Exchequer..has no Judicial authority in the Court of 
Exchequer as a Court of Law. 

+Cursitory, «. Ovs. rare. [Sce prec., and 
-ORY.] = Cursory. Cursitorily adv., cursorily. 

3632 Le Gays tr. Patercnlus 306 Hee that in the cursitory 
way of this so contracted a worke, dares take upon him 
[etc.]. 1628 —tr. Sarclay’s Argentis 214 [laving therefore 
cursitorily reuiewed her face..I. desired her to tell me who 
she was. 

Cursive (ki-usiv), a. (s6.) [ad. med.L. cur- 
Stv-us, f. curs- ppl. stem of currdre to run; see 
-IvE, Cf, Du Cange s.v. Scriptura. In mod.F, 
curstf, -tve (1797 in Hatzfeld).] Of writing: 
Written with a running hand, so that the characters 
are rapidly formed without raising the pen, and in 
consequence have their angles rounded, and sepa- 
rate strokes joined, and at length become slanted. 
In aneient manuscripts the cursive style, showing 
some of these characteristics, is distinguished from 
the more formal uncial writing. 

3784 in W. Fry Mew Vocab, 1847 G. S. Faser Sacr. 
Cal, Proph, (1844) 111. 164 The ual invention and .. 

eneral use of the cursive greek character. 1837-9 HaLLam 

list. Lit. i. t. §56 The complex system of abbreviations 
which rendered the cursive hand writing almost as operose. . 
as the more stiff characters of older inanuscripts. 188: Werst- 
corr & Hort Grk. N. 7. Introd. §102 The Cursive MSS. 
range from the ninth to the sixteenth centuries, 


CURSIVELY. 


B. sé. A eursive charaeter or manuscript. 

1861 Scrivener /ufrod, N. T.ii. (1874) 40 Colbert, 2844 or 
33 of the Gospels, ‘the Queen of the cursives’, as it has 
been called. 1881 Wesrcotr & Horr Gré. N. 7. Introd. 
§98 The Greek MSS. of the New Testament are divided 
into two classes ., Uncials and Cursives, according as they 
are written in capital or minuscule characters. 


Cursively (kiasivli), adv. rare. [f. pree. 
+-Ly 2] 
+1. In continuons eonrse or snecession. Obs. 


1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1621) 1380 This..empire.. 
hath.. beene alwaies hereditarie, from grandfather to father, 
from father to sonne, and so cursively in that manner. 

2, In cursive charaeters. 

1833 G. S. Faner Recapist. Apostasy 86 The name uncially 
expressed ATTOC TATHC, or cursively expressed dro- 
ardrys. 1885 E. M. THomeson in Encyel. Brit. XVIII. 
149/1 Facsimiles of the cursively written papyri. 

wrsiveness, rare. [f.as prec. +-NESS.] The 
quality of being cursive. 

c1820 G.S, Faser Eight Dissert. (1845) 11. 14 The cur- 
siveness of Ezra's hebrew character. 1833 — Recafit, 
A postasy 88 An additional attempt was made to increase 
the cursiveness of the cursive character. 

Curskyn, var. CruskyN Oés., vessel for liquids. 

Cursmag, dial. form of CHRrisTMas. 

Curson, var. Cursgy, dial. form of CHRISTEN. 

Cursor (kd-1sf1), [a. L. cursor runner, agent-n. 
from currcre, curs- to run: ef. CouRsSER. 

The Latin word occurs in the title of ‘Pe tretis bat nen 
cals Cursor Mundi’ (Gdu.MS§.), ‘The Cursur o the world’ 
(Cott. MS), of which it is said, 1. 267, 

Cursur (z. ». Cursor, Coarsur] o werld man oght it call, 

For almost it oucr-rennes all.} 

+1. A runner, running messenger. Ods. 

(@ 2300: sce above.) 1566 T. Stapteton Ret. Untr. Jewel 
iu, 125 He went apace like a Cursor that telleth good news. 
@ 1632 T. Tavcor God's Fudgem. 1. iv. (1642) 53 He also 
kept cursors and messengers. .to ride abroad, 

. A part of a mathematical, astronomical, or 
surveying instrument, whieh slides baekwards and 
forwards. 

1594 BLuNoEvIL Exerc. vu. xii. (ed. 7) 666 Every one of 
these Transames or Cursours must be cut with a square 
hole..so as they may be made to run iust upon the staffe to 
and fro. 1641 W.Gascoicne in Rigaud Corr. Ser. Afen 
(1841) I. 43 The lowest part of the cross is jointed, to 
separate it from the cursor onthe ruler. 1736 R. Neve City 
& C. Purchaser, Cursor, a little brass Ruler representing 
the Ilorizon: a Label. 1793 Woxtaston in PAil, Traus. 
LXXXIIL. 139 The cursor, or moveable wire, in tbe micro- 
meter-microscopes. 1874 in Knicut Dict. Meck. 

{| 3. In medieval universities, a bachelor of theo- 
logy giving the eourses of leetures upon the Bible 
whieh formed one of the necessary preliminaries to 
the doctorate. 


+ Cu-rsorary, @. Obs. rare, =CURSORY. 

The reading of the 3rd Quarto (followed by Pope, and by 
most modern editors), for which Quartos 1 and 2 have 
curseuary and the First Folio czrselarie : cf. Cursitory. 

Suaxs. ‘en, V, v. ii. 77 (Qo. 3, 1619) We haue but with 
a Cursorary eye Gre-view'd them. 

Cursore, obs. form of Corsair, CoURSER. 

| Cursores (kzssder7z), sd. pf. Ornith. [L. 
pl. of czrsorrunner: see above.] The name given 

y De Blainville, 1815-22, to an order of birds, 
containing the ostrich and its allies, whieh are 
incapable of flight, bnt are mostly swift runners, 
It correspouds to Merrem’s division Ratite. 

1828 Stark Elem, Nat, Hist, 1. 283 Birds, Order XII.— 
Cursores. 1847 Carrenter Zool, § 440 Of all the Cursores, 
the Apteryx of New Zealand appears to be the one which is 
most completely destitute of wings, and which departs most 
widely from the general type of the class of Birds, 

Cursorial (ko1sderil), @ Zool. [f. L. cur- 
séri-us running (taken in reference to CURSORES) + 
-AL.] Adapted, or having limbs adapted, for 
running ; s#ec, applied to certain birds (Cursores), 
orthopterous insects (Czrsorza), and crustaceans, 

1836 Tooo Cyci, Anat. 1. 283/2 The sternum of the 
Cursorial Birds presents few affinitics of structure to that of 
the rest of the class. 1853 Owen Shel. & Teeth 25 The 
prehensile or cursorial limb of the denizen of dry land. 

Cursorily (kdusérili), adv. [f. Cursory a@, + 
-Ly®, The L. cursdrié was in early use.] Ina 
cursory manner; iu passing; hastily; without 
attention to details. 

(1849 Latimer 37d Sern, bef. Edw. VI (Arb) 78, I wyll 
runne it ouer cursorie, rypping a lytle the matter.) 1565 
Jewet Def. Apol, (1611) 128 Thus cursorily to se it ouer. 
1603 Hottano Plutarch’s Mor, 1315 Cursarily and by the 
way to annexe hereto such things as some probability. 
1685 Bovis Effects of Mot. Advt. 2 While he cursorily read 
over the Tract. 1756 C, Lucas Ess, Waters II. 23, f have 
already cursorily mentioned some of the products. 1804 
Younc in Phil. Trans. XCV. 84 Principles which he bas 
but cursorily investigated. 1861 Goscumn For. Exch. 20 
An allusion was cursorily made to the expenditure in 
travelling. | 

Cursoriness. [f. as prec.+-nEss,] Cursory 
quality ; hastiness or slightness (of examination or 
treatment), 

Bs in Baitey vol. II. 1885 F. Haru in VY. Nation 
XLI. 240/3 The subject of which has been despatched with 
uncritical cursoriness. 

Cursorious (kzisderiss), a. [f. L. ceersari-us 
+ -ouS: see Cursory.] Adapted for running: 
said of the legs of coleopterous insects. 
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+ Cursoriwise, adv. Ols.—° [Short for 77 
cursory wise: see next.) In a cursory manner. 

1598 Florio, 4a fugetta, by the way, cursoriwise. 1659 
Torriano, Pér cérso, runningly, cursorie-wise. 

Cursory (kiuséri), 2. Also 7 cursorie, cur- 
sary. [ad. L. cussdri-as of or pertaining to a 
runner or a race, f. czrsdr-cme runner: in OF. cor- 
soire, cursotre.] 

1, Running or passing rapidly over a thing or 
subject, so as to take no note of details; hasty, 
hurried, passing. 


t60r Dent Pathw. Heauen 277 Cursory saying of afew — 


praiers a little before death, auaileth not. meee STEPUENS 
Procurations 128, I had only a cursory: view of it, and that 
by chance. 1766 Gotosm. Vie. WH. xviii, A traveller who 
stopped totakea cursory refreshment. 1857 Kents Eucharist. 
Adorat, 37 Obvious to the niost cursory reader of the 
Gospel. 1866 Rocers Agric. § Prices I. ili. 60 A cursory 
inspection shews that these statements are untrustworthy, 

+ 2. Moving about, travelling. Ods. rare. 

1606 Proc. agst. Garnet F (T.\, Father Cresswell, legier 
jesuit in Spain; father Baldwin, legier in Flaunders .. be- 
sides their cursorie men, as Gerrard, etc. 1610 Row1axps 
Martin Mark-all 24 Their houses are made cursary like 
our Coaches with foure wheeles that may be drawne from 
place to place. 1650 FULLER Pisgah u. iv. ii. 21 Those Tribes 
dwelt in their Tents. .in a cursory condition, only grazing 
their Cattel during the season. 

3. “ntom. Adapted for running ; = Crrsortovs. 

4, In medieval universities: a. Cursory lectures: 
leetures of a less formal and exhaustive character 
delivered, especially by bachelors, as additional to 
the ‘ ordinary’ leetures of the authorized teachers 
in a faeulty, and at hours not reserved for these 


preseribed lectures. 

(The name would appear to have been first given to the 
lectures delivered by bachelors as part of the cursus pre. 
scribed for the licence, but to have been afterwards extended 
to all ‘extraordinary * lectures.) 

1841 G. Peacock Stat. Univ. Camo. p. xliv. note 1. 1894 
RasnoatL Med. Universities vi. § 4. 426 The ‘cursory" 
lectures of Paris are the ‘extraordinary’ lectures of Bologna. 
fbid. 427 Vacation cursory lectures might be given at any 
hour. /éid. It is probable that the term ‘cursory’ came to 
suggest also the more rapid and less formal manner of going 
over a book usually adopted at these times. “ 

b. Cursory Bachelor: (in modem writers) a 
bachelor who gave eursory lectures. 

Cursour(e, obs. form of Corsair, CoURSER. 

Curst, @.: see CuRSED. 

+Curstable. Arch. Obs. [f.Cournse + TABLE.] 
‘A course of stones with mouldings cut on them 
to form a string course’ (Parker Gloss. 1850). 

1298 Bursar’s Acc. Merton Cott, (Parker), Pro x pedibus 
de curstable. , 

Currsten, var. CURSEN, dial. form of CHRISTEN. 

Curstfully : see CURSEFULLY. 

Curstly, -ness: see CURSEDLY, CURSEDNESS, 

| Cursus (ko-1st%s). [L. cursus course, f. curr- 
éretorun.] The Latin word for CouRSE; occa- 
sionally used in medizeval or technical senses, as 
a. A raee-eourse, running-ground, or drive; b. A 
stated ‘order of daily prayer; a ritnal, or form of 
eelebration; ¢, An academic eourse or eurrieulum. 

1838 Mrs. Bray Trad, Devonsh, 1. 164 For what purpose 
this avenue or cursus was used. 1865 M«Lavcutan Early 
Se. Church xiv. 188 Whether they made use of any peculiar 
cursus or liturgy. 1875 M<Cosn Sc. Philos. xi. 94 The 
University Commissioners appointed in 1643 a Cursus for 
Aberdeen. 1883 A thenzum 17 Mar. 348/3 The line would 
ia cut tbrough the avenue and the cursus of Stone- 

enge. 

Cursy, obs. form of Currsy. 

Curt (kat), «. [ad. L. curt-us cut or broken 
short, mutilated, abridged, which became in late 
L, and Romanic the ordinary word for ‘short’: It., 


Sp. corto, Pr. cort, F. coure. 

The Latin adj. was app. paopiedt at an early date in Ger., 
giving OS. and OF ris. czr¢ (M Du, cort, Du., MLG., and LG, 
kort, whence also mod. Icel. orfa, Sw. and Da. kort), OUG, 
kurt, kurz (MHG, and mod.Ger. &rrz), where the word 
has taken the place of an original Teut. *stz7t-, in OHG. 
scurz, in OE. scort, sceort, Suort. But the latter was 
retained in English.] : . 

L. Short in linear dimension; shortencd. 

1665 Sin T. Hersert Trav. (1677) 295 In more temperate 
climes hair is curt. 1840 Lytron Pilgr. of Rhine xix, Thy 
limbs are crooked and curt. 1862 MerIvALe Kom, Enzp. 
(186s) III. xxviii. 297 Plancus. enacted the part of tbe sca- 
god Glaucus in curt cerulean vestments. : 

b. of things immaterial, modes of action, ete. 

1664 H. More Myst. nfg. 351 For which curt reckoning 
Grotius has no excuse. 1675 TRAurrne Chr. Ethics xx. 318 
That vertue so curt and narrow, which we thought to be 
infinite. a1677 Barrow Serm. (1687) I. xviii. 258 The most 
curt and compendious way of bringing about dishonest or 
dishonourable designs. 1874 Reynoips John Baft. ii. 89 An 
angelic Spirit makes a more curt and much easter use than 
we can do of the functions of matter in its most etherial 
form. P r 

2. Of words, sentences, style, etc.: Concise, brief, 


condensed, terse; short toa fault, 

1630 B. Joxson New /an an. i, What's his name? Fy. 
Old Peck: 7%. Maestro de campo, Peck! his name is 
curt, A monosyllable, but commands the horse well. 1645 
Mitton Tefrach. (1851) 177 The obscure and cur! Ebraisms 
that follow. 1791 BosweLt Yohnson (1887) III. 274 He 
could put together only curt frittered fragments of his own, 


CURTAIL. 


3814 D'fsrarui Asien. Lit, (1867)132 Their Saxon-English 
is nearly monosyllabic, and their phraseology curt. 1866 
Rocers Agric. §& Prices 1. iii.61 The dry and curt language 
of a petition in parliament. 

b. So brief as to be wanting in courtesy or 
suavity. 

1831 Disracu Dug. Dake v. vii. (L.), ‘Ah! I know what 
you are going to say’, observed the gentleman in a curt, 
gruffish voice, ‘It is all nonsense." 1863 Gro. E1101 Nomola 
(1880) I. Introd. 9 He night have been a little less defiant 
and curt, though, to Lorenzo de’ Medici. 


+Curt, v. Obs. [f. L. curt-dre to cut short, 
shorten, mutilate, f. cxa¢us short.] ¢vans. To cut 
short, shorten. 

@ 1618 Syivester Alem, Mortalitie 1. xciii, Curting thy 
life, hee takes thy Card away. , 

Hence +Cu'rted ff/. a, shortened, curtailed, 
curt. 

1568 North tr. Gueuara’s Diall Pro w, viii. 129 a, To 
see a foolish courtier weare ..a litel curted cape. 1581 
Sipxey Astr. § Sted/a xcii, Be your words made, good Sir, 
of Indian ware, That you allow me them by: so small rate ? 
Or do you curtted Spartanes imitate? 610 Gutnitsi 
Heraldry w. xiv. (1611) 229 The old Britans..were wont to 
weare a short and hroad Sword; so did the Spartanes also, 
whom, .their Encmies mocked for so curted a weapon. 

Curt., curt. An abbreviation of Current a., 
esp. in such phrases as the 1oth eurt., 7. ¢. of the 
eurrent month. 

Curt, Curtace, obs. ff. Covet, Courteous. 

Curtail (ketal, v. Forms: 6-7 curtal(l, 
-toll, 6 curteyl, 7 curtel, cur-, cour-, eurt-tail, 
§-eurtail. [Originally cerza/(/, f. Curtan a., and 
still stressed on the first syllable by Johnson 1773. 
But already inthe 16th c. the second syllable began 
to be associated with the word /a7/ (cf. sense 1), 
and perhaps by some in the 17th and 18th c. with 
F. ¢ailler to cut, whence the spelling czr-ta7/, curt- 
tail, curtatl, and the current pronunciation, given 
without qualification by Walker 1791.] 

+1. To make a curtal of by docking the tail ; 


to dock. Oés. 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Hush. u. (1586) 115b, Hys 
tayle is..a great commoditie tohim to beate away flies: yer 
some delight to have them curtailed, specially if they Le 
broade buttockt. r60r Hottanp Piizy UH. 363 The ashes 
also of an hardy-shrewes taile; provided alwaies, that the 
shrew were let goaliue, so soone as she was curt-tailed. 1611 
Cotcr., Esconer, to curtall, or cut off the taile. 

2. To cut short in linear dimension; to shorten 


by cutting off a part. 

1580 Lytv Euphues (Arb.) 326 Thou hast rackte me, and 
curtalde me, sometimes I was too long, sometimes tofa] 
shorte. 1596 Nasne Saffron Halden 1g If it be too long, 
thou hast a combe and a paire of scissers to curtall it, | 1607 
Row anos Favious Hist. 38 And Estellard I cur-tail’d by 
the knees. 1674 S. Vincent Gallaut’s Acad, 39 Let the 
three Huswively Spinsters of Destiny rather curtal the thred 
ofthy life. 1787 ‘G. Gamsapo’ Acad. Horsemen (1809'27, 
I. .firmly believe, that ten men are hanged for every inch 
curtailed in a Judge’s wig. 1827 Stevart /lenter’s G. (1828) 
7 To lop and deface them. .and..to curtail the roots, 

b. As applicd to seatences, verses, lines, letters, 


and the like, the sense leads onto 3. 

1553 T. Witson Ret. (1580) 169 Some againe will be so 
short, and in suche wise curtall their sentcnces. 1599 
Tuvnne Animadz, (1865) 64 Whiche wordes are curteyled 
for the verse his cause. 1605 Camoen Aevt, 21 Neither do 
we or the Welsh so curtall Latine, that we make all therein 
Monosyllables. 1766 H. WaLpo.e Lett. Conc. Rousseau iv. 
153 Vou have suffered my letter to be curtailed. 

$. To shorten in duration or extent ; tocut down; 
to abbreviate, abridge, diminish, or rednce, in ex- 


tent or amount. ; 

1589 Pasguil's Return Db, With what face dares anie 
politique .. curtoll the maintenance of the Church? rg91 
Lyty Endym. v. ii, 1 will by peece-meele curtall my aftec- 
tions towards Dipsas. 161x Suaks. Cyd. u. i. 12 When 
a Gentleman is dispos’d to sweare : it is not for any standers 
by to curtall his oathes, 1663 ButLer //zd. 1. iit. 5% Yet 
I'd be loth my Days to curtal [rie mortal]. 178x Gouv. 
Morais in Sparks Life & Writ. (1832) I. 234 Greatly to cur- 
tail salaries is a false economy. 1843 Mrs. CarLvie Lett. 
I. 195 His family’s slumbers were probably curtailed. 1856 
Frovoe Hist. Eng. Liii. 244 The jurisdiction of the spiritual 
courts was not immediately curtailed. i 

4. To curtail (a person, etc.) of: to doek him of 
some part of his property, to deprive or rob him 
of something that he has enjoyed or has a right to. 
So to curtatl in, to shorten in respect of. 

1581 Lamparo Eiren. ui, iv. (1588) 369 Not altogether be. 
heading them (Statutes) of their preambles, Nor any whit 
curtailing them of their wordes. 1 Suaks. Rich, IF, 
1.1. 18, I, that am curtail’d of this faire Proportion. 1642 
Rocers Naaman 396 How doe we curtall him of his ordinary 
dues. @ 1719 Aontson (J.), Fact..had taken a wrong name, 
having curtailed it of tbree letters; for that his name was 
not Fact but Faction. 1830 D'Israri Chas. 1, VL. vi. 114 
His beard curtailed of ancient dimensions, he wore peaked. 
1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. $ 2.279 God is there .. 
curtailed in no attribute. 

+5. To cut offshort, lop off. Ods. 

1594 Lopce Wounds Civ. War w. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 
172 Go, curtal off that neck with present stroke. 

+Curtai‘l, sé. Ods. [f. Curran v.] The aet of 
curtailing, curtailment. 


1797 E. M. Lomax PAitantkrofe 19 Fancying myself 
present. .at tbis office of curtail or extension. 


Curtail, obs, form of CuRTAL sé. and a. 


CURTAILED. 


Curtailed (kvitz'-Id), pf/.@. Also 6-7 cur- 
talled, ete. [f. CurTAIL v, and Curran sé. +t) 
1. Made a curtal; having the tail docked or cut off. 
1591 Fiorio Sec. Fruites 43 Another [horse] broken winded, 
curtald, lame, blinde, foundred. 1603 HoLtanp Plutarch’s 
Mor. 419 My curtailed dog. 1610 Fretcner Fasths, Shep- 
herdess To Rdr, With cur-tailed dogs in strings, 1870 
Swineurne Zs, & Stud. (1875) 101 The yelp of curtailed foxes 
in every generation is the same. > 
+b. ¢ransf. Shaped at the end as if ent off short. 

1575 Gascoicne JVs. (1587) 154 A curtokle slipper and 
a short silke hose. 1592 Greene Def, Conny Catch. (1859) 

3 A.. peake pendent, either sharpe .. or curtold lyke the 
Gad ende ofa Moule ace 1601 Houtano Péiny 11.218 
The smallest roots of Ellebor, such as be. .curtelled, and not 
sharp pointed in the bottom. A 2 . 

2. Cut short; shortened, abridged ; diminished 
in length, extent, power, privilege. 

rT, Norton Calvin's Just. wt. 217 But let vs heare 
their curtalled argumentes. ¢ 1620 S. Satu Seri. (1866) 
I. 156 With the curtailed skirts of David's ambassadors [cf. 
2Sam.x. 4). 1641 Mitton Xeform. 1. (1851) 13 They must 
mew their feathers, and their pounces, and make but curt- 
tail'd Bishops of them. 1879 Lussock Addr. Pol. & Educ. 
x. 205 According to the most curtailed cbronology. 

+3. ?Short-skirted: cf. Cortan 3d. Oés. 

1624 Fretcner Wife yor Month u. vi, They are curtall’d 
queanes in hired clothes. 

llence Curtai-ledly adv., shortly, abbreviatedly. 

1658 W. Burton /tin. Anton. 167 ‘The naine thereof. .per- 
haps..was written curtail‘dly. 

Curtai‘ler. [f. Curt v4 -eR.] One who 
curtails, shortens, abridges, 

1724 WATERLAND A than. Creed x.141 That the Latins had 
not been interpolators of the creed, but that the Greeks had 
been curtailers. 1813 Surciry Q. fab Note viii, Disease 
and war, those sweeping curtailers of population. 

Curtai‘ling, 74/. sd. Also 6-7 curtalling, 7 
eurtling. [-1NG'.] The action of the verb Cur- 
TalL; shortening, abridging. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1, (1625) 3 When .. with too 
much curtalling our arguments .. wee abbreviate .. our 
Epistles. 1591 Percivats SA, Dict., Derrabadura, curtall- 
ing, cande truncatio. 1610 Marknam Afasterp, u. clix. 
468 Now for the manner of curtalling of horses, it is in this 
sort. 1650 Fuiter /isgah ut. i 315 The curiling of Jeru- 
salem inio Solyma, ¢1720 W. Gisson Farrier’s Guide iu. 
IWiii, (1738) 217, 1737 owirt Letter 23 July, Against the 
corruption of English. .with etorinaule curtailings and 
quaint inodernisms. 1775 Surripan Aévads Pref., I profited 
by his judgment aud experience in the curtailing of it. 

Curtailment (kzitzImént). [f Curtam z, 
+ -MENT.] The action of curtailing, shortening, 
diminishing ; abridgement. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. & “xp. Philos. 1. p. ix, A curtail- 
ment of a few repetitions. 1830 Mackintosu 2th, PArilos. 
Whks.'1846 1. 44 A curtailment of gratification. 1878 Morey 
Diderot 1. 167 ‘The copies were returned to their owners 
witb some petty curtailments, 

Curtail-step. Also 8curtal-. [Origin uncer- 
tain : curtal adj.,and cur fail, have both becn sug- 
gested.] The lowest step (or steps) ofa stair, having 
the outer end carried round in the form of a scroll. 

1736 B. Lanctey Anc. Masonry 389 The first, or Curtal- 
step. 1819 in P. Nicnorson Arcvért, Dict. 716. 1852-61 
Archit, Publ, Soc, Dict. sv. Curtail, The newel generally 


stands upon a curtail step..Curtail steps. are employed in 
handsome staircases. 


Curtain (kelén, -t’'n), 54.1 Forms: 4-6 cor- 
tyn\e, -eyn(c, courtyn(e, -ein(o,-ayn, curtyn(e, 
-cin(e, -eyn(e, -ayn(e, 4-7 courtin(e, ourten, 
-ine, 4-8 cortine, curtin, (4 couertino, 5 quir- 
tayn, 5-6 oourting), 6 cortaine, -ayne, (eurt- 
eynge, cowrtyng), 6-8 courtain(e, 7-8 curtaine, 
4, 7- curtain, (ME. cortine, curtine, a. OF. 
cortine, courtine in same sense = Sp. and It. cortina 
i-L, cortina, in Vulgate (Exod. xxvi. 1, etc.)a cur- 
tain. The connexion of this with classical L2 
tina ronnd vessel, cauldron, ronnd cavity, vaulf} 
arch, circle, is obscure, and the etymology uncer- 
tain: see KGrting Lat-Roman. Woceh. ai 

1. A picce of cloth or similar material snspended 
by the top so as to admit of being withdrawn side- 
ways, and scrving as a sereen or hanging for pur- 
poses of tise or ornament; e.g. to enclose a bed 
(the earliest English nse), to separate one part of 
a room from another, to regulate the admission of 
es at a window, to prevent draught at a door or 
other opening, ete. 

[2 1186 Rosert or Torions Chrovt, (Rolls) 292 Cortina: ill 
circa lectum conjugis sua.] a 1300 Cursor Af, 11240(Cott.) 
Was par na pride o couerled, chamber curtin [z.r. curten, 
cain, -eyn] ne tapit. ¢1320 Sir Beues 3217 A conertine on 
raile tre, For noman scholde on his bed tse. ¢1340 Gaw. & 
Gr. Kut. 854 Per beddyng watz noble, Of cortynes of clene 
sylk, wyth cler golde hemmez, 1413 Lypa. Pilgr. Sowle 
1. iv. (1483) 4 By ouer drawynge of a grete corteyne. ¢ 1475 
Rarf Cuilyear 267 Ane burely bed. .Closit with Courtingis, 
and cumlie cled. 1552 Hutoet, Curtayne aboute a hall. 
1587 Gotninc De Alornay xxxiv. 545 The Veile or Cour- 
taine of the Temple did rend a sunder. 1605 B. Jonson 
Volponey. ii, le get vp, Behind the cortine, ona stoole, and 
harken. 1674 Brevint Sand at Endor 167 A great Cortin, 
that hanged before our Ladies Image. 1704 Loud.Gaz. No. 
4033/4 Lost..3 Damask Window-Curtains. 1712 BupGru 
Spect, No. 313 #16 There is a Curtain which used to be 
drawn across the Room. 1827 0. W. Rowerts Centr, Amer. 
78 Under the necessity of using mosquito curtains, 
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b. Zo draw the curtain: (a) to draw it back 
or aside, so as to discover what is behind; (4) to 
draw it forward in front of an object, so as to cover 
or conceal it. Also jig. 

1s0g Barctay Shyp of Folys 14, | drawe the curtyns to 
shewe my bokes then. 1597 Suaks. 2 //en. /V,1. i.72 Such 
a man, so faint, so spiritlesse. .Drew Priams Curtaine, inthe 
dead of night. 1657 Lust’s Dominion 1. i. (Stage Direct.), 
Eleazar, sitting on a chair, suddenly draws the curtain, 
t709 Aooison Jatler No, 19 P 3, I started up and drew my 

urtains to look if any one was near me. 1820 Hazuiir 
Lect. Dram. Lit. 4, 1 shall..try to ‘draw the curtain of 
‘Time, and shew the picture of Genius’. 

1 Hawes Past, Pleas. Introd. vi, To drawe a curtayne 
I dare not to presume, Nor hyde ag matter with a misty 
smoke. 1605 Snaxs. Lear in. vi. 89 Make no noise, make 
no noise, draw the Curtaines. 1728-46 Tuomson Spring 
980 While Evening draws her crimson curtains round. 

te. Applied in the Bible to the skins or pieces 
of cloth with which a tent or tabernacle was hung ; 


the canvas of a tent. 

1382 Wyc.ir £.x. xxvi. 1 The tabernacle forsothe thow 
shalt make thus; ten curteyns [Vulg. decent cortinas]. 1535 
CoverpaLe 2 Sam, vii. 2 ‘Vhe Arke of God dwelleth amonge 
the curtaynes [Vulg. #% gute ee 161r Biss //aé. 
iii, 7 The curtaines of the land of Midian did tremble. 

d. Applied variously to hanging pieces of cloth 
or fabric: as, a veil, an overhanging shade of 


a bonnet, an ensign. Curtain of mail; the picce | 


of chain-mail hanging from the edge of a helmet 
of the Saracen type; the camail. 

1541 Exvot Jmage Gou.21 Your predecessors... wold not be 
seen of the people but seldome, and oftentymes with a cour- 
teine before theyr visage. 1599 Suaxs, //en. V, 1. ii. 41 
Their ragged Curtaines poorely are let loose, And our Ayre 
shakes them passing scornefully. 1889 Century Mag. 
Dec. 260/2 When our grandmothers had curtains to their 
bonnets. 

2. In a theatre, etc.: The screen separating the 
stage from the auditorium, which is drawn up 
at the beginning and dropped at the cnd of the 
play or ofa separate act. Zocall (an actor) before 
the curtain; to summon him to appear after the 
curtain falls to mark one’s appreciation of his per- 
formance, Also in various phrases used jig., Zo 
drop or raise the curtain, to end or begin an action ; 
the curtain falls, drops, or rises, cte. 

1599 [see 7]. a 1649 Drumm. or Hawn. Cypress Grove 
Wks. (1711) 125 Every one cometh there to act his part of 
this tragi-comedy, called life, which done, the courtain is 
drawn, and he removing is said tody, 1677 [see bl. 1709 
Stree Tatler No. 193 3) have .. been bred up behind 
the Curtain, and been a Prompter from the Time of the 
Kestoration. 1752 YounG Brothers ¥.i, No; death lets fall 
‘The curtain, and divides our loves for ever. 1768 Gotps™. 
Good-n. Man w, Cro. Perhaps this very moment the tragedy 
is beginning. Afrs. Cro. ‘Vhen let us reserve our distress 
till the rising of the curtain. 1811 Byron //ints from Ilor. 
216 The hands of all pyran in thunder at tbe curtain’s 
fall. 1888 Pali Mall G. 13 a 5/1 Macready ..as 
Richard If1., was the first actor to be summoned before the 
curtain at Covent Garden, 

b. Behind the curtain: * behind the secnes’, 
away from the public view. 

1677 Gitrin Damonol, (1867) 130 To put us in mind who 
it is that is at work behind the curtain, when we see such 
things acted upon the stage. 1682 Ang. Elect. Sheriffs 26 
Some behind the curtain had undoubtedly laid the Boole, 
1763 Ln. Barrincton in Ellis Orig. Lett, u. 449 TV. 461 
Lord Bute..declares he will not Minister behind the 
Curtain, but give up business entirely, 1818 Jas. Mitu Brit. 
India Il. v. viii. 631 The circumstances, however, which 
constituted the real nature of the transaction were only 
behind the curtain, 


3. transf. and fig. Anything that covers or hides. 

1430 Lyoc. Chron. Troy 1. v, Under curtyn and veyle of 

honeste Is closed chaunge and mutabilitye. 1610 Snaxs. 
Temp. 1, ti, 407 The fringed Curtaines of thine eye aduance, 
And say what thou see’st yond. ¥ Hl. [unter tr. Sé. 
Pierre's Stnd, Nat. (1799) 11, 141 The moon appeared .. 
enveloped with a cloudy curtain, x185§ Bain Senses § /ut. 
ii. § 2 The circular curtain called the rv?s. 1858 Loner. 
ds of Passage, Jewish Cemetery ii, The trees. .o’er their 
sleeQ wave their broad curtains. 
Fortif. The plain wall of a fortified place ; 
the part of the wall which connects two bastions, 
towers, gatcs, or similar struetnres. Complement 
of the curtain ; see COMPLEMENT. 

1569 Stocker tr. Drod. Sic. 1. iv. g The towne was well 
manned..and the curten of suche heigth and thicknes that 
the besieged with great ease ¢ victors. 3157: Dicces 
Panto. 1. xxv. Hb, Laders that shall reache from the 
brym of the ditch or edge of the counterscarfe, to the top of 
the wal or curtein, 1670 Corton Esfernon 1. 1. 113 They 
..pass'd within forty paces ofthe Courtine whicb play‘d upon 
them all the while. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy IIL. xii, 
The curtain, Sir, is the word we use in fortification, for that 
part of the wall..which lies between the two bastions. 1871 
Daily News 7 Feb., There is a small breach in the curtain 
of the southern front. 

b. Archit. A plain enclosing wall not support- 
ing a roof, 

16: - Done fist. Septuagint 61 About the same [the 
temple is a girt of three Curtaines of Wals raysed in the 
Ayre, to the height [etc]. 1865 W. G. PaLcrave Aratia 
1.76 A large semicircular curtain .. built roughly and uu- 
symmetrically with rubble and coarse blocks. 1879 Sir G. 
Scort Lect. Archit. 1. 59 The wall, in fact (where the 
system fof attaching buttresses] was carried to its extreme 
limits), becanie a mere curtain. A 

5. Nat. fist, a. In mushrooms or fnngi, the 


CURTAIN-LECTURE. 


velum partiale, a marginal veil a from the 
pileus as a shreddy membrane, . In bivalve 
molluscs, the inner pendent margin of the mantle. 
1796 WitnerinG Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 1V. 155 When very 
young some woolly fibres connect the pileus to the stem in 
lace of a curtain. 1846 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11.175 
rofusely covered over its picts curtain, and stem, with 
a yellowish powder. 1854 Woopwarp Afoflusca (1856) 260 
Animal (of meleagrina) with mantle-lobes united at one 
point by the gills, their margins fringed and furnished with 
a pendent curtain ; curtains fringed in the branchial region. 
G6. zechn. a. A partition in the leaden chamber 
in which sulphurous acid is converted into sul- 


Pee acid. b. The piece of leather which over- 


aps the parting of a portmanteau, trunk, etc. e. 
In some locks, a circular plate revolving ronnd the 
keyhole, which closes it np when any instrument is 
introdnced in an attempt to pick the lock. 

1874 in Knicut Dict. Meck, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11.958 
These leaden chambers are sometimes divided into 3 or 4 
compartments by leaden curtains placed in tbem.. These 
curtains serve to detain the vapours, and cause them to 
advance in a gradual manner through the chamber. 

7. attrié, a. Pertaining to a curtain or curtains. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie ut. xi. 226 What ere he saies 
Is warranted by Curtaine plaudities. 1881 Daily News 
23 Aug. 3/6 In the curtain department an increased business 
is being done..many curtain machines are still well em- 
ployed. 1885 Century Afag. XXUX. 553/2 A loug curtain- 
calico gown. : . 

+b. Done behind the curtains; secret, hidden. 

3660 Hickrrinxcite Jamaica (1661) 6g We thunder fear, 
A toy to th’ Curtain-whisper in the Ear. 1673 Janeway 
Heaven on E. (1847)135 He knew. .our most secret work- 
ings, our closet curtain-business. 

8. Comb., as curtain-cord, -lifter; curtain-like 
adj.; curtain-angle, the angle formed at a bastion, 
etc., where the cnrtain begins; +curtain-coach, 
a coach with curtains in the window-spaces; cur- 
tain-paper (sce quot.); curtain-pole, =curtain- 
rod; curtain-raiser (s/ang\,a short opening picce 
performed before the principal play of the evening 
(ef. lever de rideau); curtain-ring, onc of the 
tings by which a curtain is hung on the curtain 
rod, and whieh slide on the rod when the curtain 
is drawn; curtain-rod, the horizontal rod from 
which a cnrtain is snspended ; curtain-wall, see 
scnse 4b. Also CURTAIN-LECTURE, -SERMON. 

1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4224/3 Three Hackney Glass Coaches 
..and a very good “Curtain Coach to carry 6 People. 152 
Fitzuers. //usb. $58 Take a smalle *curteyne corde, an 
type it harde aboute tbe beastes necke. 1858 Simmonps 

ict. Trade, *“Curtain-paper, a peculiar kind of paper- 
hangings made in the Western States of America..used as 
substitutes for roller blinds by a large class of people. 1874 
Kuicut Dict. Mech. Curtain-paper, a heavy paper, printed 
and otherwise ornamented, for window-shadés. 31886 Bzrm. 
Wkly Mercury 23 Oct. 5 The slight opening pieces, or 
*‘curtain raisers’ as they are profanely styled .. are often 
hurried through amid much confusion. 1894 Leeds Mercury 
x Apr. 5/3 A new piece..put on as a curtain-raiser for‘ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan’. by ee x Rich, (11, c. 122 No 
Merchant Stranger..shall bring into this Realm.. Ifanging 
Lavers, Contin Tie, Cards for Wooll. 1719 D'Urrev 
Pitts (1872) LL. 123 Vil rattle his Curtain-rings every Night. 
e1gos Churchw. Acc. St, Dunstan's, Canterbury, For 
*curten roddis and hookys, 798 Wo xcott (P. Pindar) Ode 
to Margate Iloy Wks. 1812 U1. 65 With fingers .. loaded 
much like Curtain-rods with Rings, 1853 Trerner Dont. 
Archit, Ll, 1. vii. 226 A “curtain wall connecting it. 
1879 Sir G, Scotr Lect. Archit. 1. 250 As buttresses ine 
creased in oe al greater and greater openings in the 
curtain wall were ventured on. 

Curtain, sé.2 Variant of Courtiy, 

1853 Frail. ‘R. Agric. Soc. XIV. wu. 316 The cattle are 
kept in open curtains with shedding, each curtain contain- 
ing from 8 to 12 animals, 


Curtain, v. [f. Curtain me 
1. To furnish, surround, cover, adorn, with a cur- 


tain or cnrtains. 
¢x300 KX, Ads, 1028 With samytes, and baudekyns, Weore 
cortined the gardynes, ¢ 1340 Gat, & Gr. Ant, 1181 G. pe 
god mon, in gay bed lygez.. Vnder couertour ful clere, 
cortyned aboute, 1605 oa Curtaineo]. ¢161x Cuarman 
iad v. 199 Eleven fair chnriots stay. .Curtain’d and nrrnst 
under foot. 1828 Scorr Jafestried Chamber, The tapestry 
hangings, which. .curtained tbe walls of the little chamber. 
b. “ransf. and fig. To cover, conceal, veil, pro- 
tect, shut off as with a curtain. 
¢1430 Lyoc. Bochas vu. xxiv, Some skyes donne oP iit 
rease curtayne his beames clere. 1588 SHAKS, 71f. A. UL 
iii. 24 When with a happy storme they were surpris'd, And 
Curtain’d with a Counsaile-keeping Caue. 1607 WaALKING- 
tox Opt. Glass ii, (1664) 22 Curtained, and over-shadowed 
with a palpable darkness. 1861 Geo, Exot Silas A/. 95 
Asupreme immediate longing that curtained off all futurity 
—the longing to lie down and sleep. 
Mence Currtained ///. a., Currtaining vi. sd. 


and f//. a. 

1605 Suaxs. Jfacd. u. i. 51 Wicked Dreames abuse The 
Curtain’d sleepe. 1820 Keats Lamia u. 18 Near te 
A curtaining Whose airy texture, from a_golden string, 
Floated into the room. 1836 Dickens Sk. Bos (1877) 2 The 
churchwardens .. duly installed in their curtained pews. 
1883 //arper's Mag, Jan, 196/: A sudden escape from 
curtaining oak branches brought us full upon the summit. 

Curtain-le‘cture. ‘A reproof given by 
a wife to her husband in bed’ (Johnson). 

1633 T. Aoams Exf, 2 Peter ii. f Often have you heard 
how much a superstitious wife, by her curtain lectures, bath 


CURTAINLESS. 


wrought upon her Christian hushand, 1660 HickrrInGILe 
Famaica (1661) 85, 1 am not awed.. with the dreadfull 
Catechisme of a Curtain Lecture. 2710 Apnison Zatler 
No. 243 ?4 He was then lying under the Discipline of 
a Curtain-Lecture. 1846 D. Jerrotp (fle), Mrs. Caudle’s 
Curlain-lectures. 1851 Tuackerav £ng. Hum, iii. (1876) 
233 As confidential as a curtain-lecture. 

Henee Cu:rtain-le‘cture v. 

1859 G. Mrrepitx X. Fevered iii, No curtain-lecturing 
with a pipe, 

Cu'rtainless, ¢. Without a curtain. 

182z Euiza Natuan Langreath 11{. 387 The curtainless 
casement, 1863 Miss Brappon ¥. Afarchinont 1. ii. 29 ‘The 
pale wintry sunshine, creeping in at the curtainless window. 

+ Curtain-se‘rmon. 04s. = CURTAIN-LEC- 
TURE, 

1611 Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. xve § 44 The Curtaine- 
Sermons nightly enlarged vpon the same Text. 1621-51 
Burton Anat, Afed, ii. w. ii. 629. 1631 R. H. Arraiguin. 
Whole Creature xv. § 2.255 He heares Curtaine. Sermons, 
ere the Morning. 


Curtais(e, -aisi, obs. ff. CourtEous, Courtesy. 
+ Curtal (kautal), sé. and a. Obs. exe. Hist. (or 
arch.) Forms: see the senses, {In 16th c. also 
courtault, curtald, a. rsthe. F. courtault, -auld, 
now courtaud:-OF. cortald, curtald; ef. It. cor- 
talda short bombard, pot gun, cortaldo fetriero 
a short perrier; a derivative of Romanie corso, F. 
court, ‘short’, with suffix -a/do, -ald, -alt, -aud, of 
Teutonic origin: ef. Diez Gram. IIL.1. i. 3. French 
has the various senses ‘short or dnmpy man’, 
‘docked horse or dog’, ‘short piece of artillery’, 
* short bassoon ’, whieh have been at various times, 
and more or less independently, taken into English.] 
A.as sé. I. 6 courtault, -tall, -tal, 6-7 cor- 
tall, curtall, (6 curtell, -tole, -tayle, 6-7 -toll, 
-taile, 6-8 -tail), 6- curtal. 
1. A horse with its tail ent short or docked (and 
sometimes the ears cropped); app. sometimes a 
horse of a psrtieular breed or small size, with 


which this practice was usual. Cf, Cock Tai. 

53 Parscr. 68 Covrtavlt, a courlall, a horse. /b/d. 
506/1, 1 wyll cutte of my horse tayle and make hym a cour. 
tault. 1564-78 But.evn Dial. agst. /esé, (1888) So You can 
make a stoned horse a geldyng, and a longe tailea courtall. 
1577-87 Houtnsnen Chron. III. 1056/2 Mounted on a cur- 
taile. 1610 Marxnam Afasterf. (1636) 539 Of the making 
of Curtals, or cutting off of the tailes of Iforses. 1611 CotGr., 
Double courtant, a strong curtall; or, a horse of a middle 
size betweene th’ ordinarie curtall, and horse of seruice. 
1620 E. Buount fore Subs. 36 They .. thence vpon their 
Curtoe..goe to the Tanerne. 1663 H. Cocan tr. Dénto's 
Trav, xxxix, 156 Six pages apparelled in his livery mounted 
on white Curtals. E 

2. transf. and fg. a. Any animal that has lost 
itstail. b. Anything docked, or cut short. 

1607 Torsrit. Serpents (1608) 696 Certain [serpents] .. 
whose hodies of an equal..thicknesse, so as they appear 
without tails; heing for that purpose called * Decurtati’, 
Curtails. 1669 Address Yung. Gentry Eng, 80 There remains 
nothing of it hut the shade of a great name, the empty 
curtail of its faint eccho. 1866 Lowett Bigdow P. Introd., 
Consider what a poor curtal we have made of Ocean, There 
was byes ot his heave and expanse in o-ce-an. 

8. Applied to persons: a. with fig. reference to 
sense 1; One whose ears are cropped, 

1sg2 Greene Ufpst. Courtier in Harl. Afise. (Malh.) I. 
235, | am made a curtall, for the pillory .. hath eaten off 
both my eares, 

b. cant. A rogue who wears a short cloak. 

(In quot. 1725 differently net) 

1g61 Awpetay Frat, Vacaé. 4 A Curtall is much like to 
the Upright man .. He useth commonly to go with a short 
cloke, like to grey Friers. 1567 Harman Caveat 37 There 
bee of these Roges Curtales, wearinge shorte clokes. @ 1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Curtals, the Eleventh Rank of 
the Canting Crew. 1725 New Cant. Dict., Curtails ..so 
called from their Practice to cut off Pieces of Silk, Cloth, 
Linen or Stuff, that were hung out at the Shop-Windows of 
Mercers, etc... Also a Species of Cut-purses. . 

e, A term of derision or opprobrium. [Direct 
connexion with F. courfaud ‘short or dumpy 


person’ is doubtfnl.} 

1578 Wuetstoxe /’romos & Cass. iv. (ND, Were you 
born in amyll, curtole, that you prate sohye. 1581 J. Bett 
Haddon's Ausw, Osor. 201 b, ‘That this creeppled curtoll 
of Osorius may stand upright upon his legges. 1612 
Beaum & Fr. 7kierry 1.i, Your old and honor’d Mistress, 
you tyr'd curtals, Suffers for your base sins. 3 

da. Adrab. {Perhaps referring to short skirts.] 

1611 Cotcr., Caignardiere, a hedge-whore, lazie queane, 
lowsie trull, filthie curtall, Doxie, Morte. 1706 Puituirs 
(ed. Kersey), Curtaél, a Drab, or nasty Slut. 

II. 6 courtault, curtald, cortoute, 6-7 cur- 
tall, 7 cortal; #/. 6-7 curtaux, -tawes, -towes. 

4. A kind of cannon with a comparatively short 
barrel, in use in the 16th and 17th e. The devz- 
or half, and double curtall were smaller and larger 
varieties. 

@ 1509 Ramsay Let. fo f/en. VIL in Pinkerton Hist. Scot. 
IL. 440 (Jam.), ij great curtaldis that war send oul of France. 
1g30 Pauscr. 448/1 ‘hey bended agaynst the castell ten 
courtaultes and fyftere serpentynes. 1548 Hatt Chron. 
(1809) 671 Bombards Curtawes and demy Curtaux. /did. 
680 One pece of ordinaunce called a Curtall, /did. 693 
Double Curtalls. 1629 Shertogentosh 36 The Enemies did 
shoot aboue 110 shot with halfe Curtowes. 1664 Flodden 
F. ii. 18 Culverings and Cortals great, And douhle Canons 
two or three, 
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III. 6 curtoll, 7-8 courtel, § curtail, -till, 
eurtal, (8-9 courtaud, -aut). 

5. An obsolete musical instrument, a kind of 
bassoon; also an organ-stop of similar quality of 
tone; also double curtal. 

1582 Batman Upon Barthol. 423/ marg., The common 


hleting musicke is y* Drone, Hobins, and Curtoll. 168.. Led. 
in Hawkins /7isé. A/us. (1776) V. 355 ‘Then Mr. Harris chal- 


lenged Father Smith to make additional stops..these were | 


the Vox-humane, the Cremona or Violin stop, the double 
Courtel or base Flute. 1706 H. Wann /fad. Nedtz. (1707) 
Ik. v. 24 With Voice a> hoarse as double Curtal. 1776 
Thawnins //isé. Afus, IV. ix. 139 An instrument, called, hy 
reason of ils shortness, the Courtaut. 1888 Stawer & 
Barrety Aus. Terms, Courtant, Cortand, Corthal, an 
ancient instrument of the bassoon kind. 
B. attrib. or adj. Also 6-7 curtall, -toll. 

1. Of horses: Ilaving the tail docked; made 
a curtal. 

1576 Juz. in Riporu Ch. Acts 377 A curtail nagge. 1578 
in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 396 One grey fetes 
curtoll mare. 1632 J'omas of Reading in Thoms Prose 
Font, (1858) 1, 146 If he ware a long taile, he wonld make 
him curtall. ¢ 1640 J. Suvtu Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 208 
A Dun Curtall horse with a white head and black mane. 

2. Of dogs: Having the tail eut short or eut off. 

1ggo SHaks. Come. Err. im, ii, 151, 1 thinke..she had 
transform‘d me 10 a Curtull dog, and made me turue ith 
wheele. 1599 Pass. Pilger. 273 My curtail dog, that wont 
to have play‘d, Plays not at all, but seems afraid. @ 1663 
R. Hood & Curtal Fryer xxxiv. in Child Ballads 0888) 111. 
v. 1253/2 The curtal dogs, so taught they were, They kept 
their arrows in their mouth, 

3. Shortened, short in linear dimension. 

isgo Greene Ord, Fur. 1599) 45 What hast thou mard 
my sword? ‘The pumunel's well, the blade is curtall short. 
1605 Campes Newt (1657) 195 A new round curtall weed 
which they called a cloak.” 1630 J. ‘l'avtor (Water-P.) 
Vertue of a Tayle Wk> 1, 128'2 He notes the cnrtall 
cannes halfe fild with froth. i 

4, Abridged, curtailed ; brief, seant, curt. 

1579 Furxy Refut. Rastel 750 There needeth none other 
creed..but onely this short curtall creed. 1579 ‘Tomson 
Calvin's Serm. Tint. 623;1 Wee muste not take this so 
short and curtall a passage for a life. 1649 Mitton Aihkon. 
Wks, 1738 1. 410 Matters of this moment .. not to be .. de- 
termin’d here by Mssays and curtal Aphorisms. «1661 
Hotypay Yuvenal 255 A thankless couutrey’s curtal love. 

5. Of the nature of a eurtal or drab: see A. 3 cd. 

1595 Gosson Ouifppes Upst. Gentlewon, 278 Next, curtaile 
flurt, as ranke as beast. ‘ : 

6. Curtal friar: app. a friar with a short frock ; 
cf. A. 3b, quot. 1561, B. 3, quot. 1605. 

Applied in ballads to the friar (Tuck) who plays a part in 
some Robin Hood stories, called also ‘ cutted friar’. Hence, 
as a Vague archaism, in Scott. [The conjecture that certal 
here means curtélanus, as ‘having the care and keeping of 
the curtile or vegetable garden’, is inadmissible. ] 

¢1610 Ballad (Pepysian Libr. I. No. 37), The famous 
Battelle betweene Rohin Ilood and the Curtall Fryer. 
a 1663 KR. Hood & Curtal Fryer vi. in Child Ballads (1888) 
IIL. v. r2g/1 There tives a curtal frier in Fountains Abhy 
Will beat both him and thee. 744d. iil. (b/d. 124/2 Carry 
me over the water, thou curtal frier. 1820 Scott /vanhoe 
xxxli, Now, sirs, who hath seen our chaplain? where is our 
curtal Friar? /éfd., Curtal Priest .. thou hast been at wet 
mass this morning. 1888 F. J. Cito Sadfads ILL. v. No. 
117 Acurtal, or cutted friar, called Friar Tuck. 

Gurtal, -all, obs. forms of Curtain v. 

+ Cwrtal-ax, -axe. Obs. exe. Hist. (or arch.). 
Forms: 6-7 curtleax(e, 6 curtilax, 6-7 courtel- 
ax(e, eurtelax(e, 7 curt-, courtlax, curtelaxe, 
courtle-axe, cortelax, 6-9 curtle-ax(e, curtle 
axe, 8- curtal-axe. [A much perverted form of 
the word Cutnass (in 16th ¢. cozéelas, coutelase, 
cuttleass, ete.), through the intermediate perversions 
cut(d)le-ax, and curtelas, courtelace, CURTELACE, 
the peculiarities of which it combines. The form 
curtal-ax, with its variants, was so distinct from 
cutlass, that it acquired a kind of permanent stand- 
ing, the identification of the final part with Ax, 
axe, being favoured by the use of the weapon in 
delivering slashing blows.] 

A short broad cutting sword, a CUTLASS ; any 
heavy slashing sword. (Apparently sometimes 
taken by persons unfamiliar with the weapon for 
some kind of battle-ax. Cf. Spenser’s CURTAXE.) 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 798 His Father. .drew out 


his Curtleax and wounded him. 1590 Lopce Auphues Gold, 
Leg. Pref., Hewn down. by a soldier with his curtle axe. 
r60o Suaxs. 4. VF. Z.1, iii. x19 A gallant curtelax vpon my 
thigh, 6x0 Guituin Heraldry mi. xxi, (1660) 229 Faw- 
cheon or Court-lax to slash and wound his Enemy. 1665 
G. Havers ?. della Vaile's Trav. E, India 109 A short 
and very broad Sword like a Cortelax. 1813 Scott Trier- 
main wu. xiii, A weighty curtal-axe he bare. 1874 Motiey 
Barneveld 1, viii. 334 Swinging the sharpest curtal-axes. 

+Cwrtalize, 2. Ods. [f. Curran + -1Z8.) 
= CURTAIL. : 

1622 Witner Philar. Postscr., Do they think that I will 
..Mayme or Curtolize my free Invention Because Fooles 
weary are of their attention, 1638 Bastwick Brief Relation 
12 To curtolize a Romans eares, like a Curre. 1685 FULLER 
Ch. Hist. x1, vii. § 64 How unworthy it was to curtallize his 
Fares, 

Curtall, obs. form of CurraL, Curtatn. 


+Curtan. Oés. Also cortan, curtane. 


{Anglieized from next.] A broad, peintlos sword. 
1697 Damrier Voy, (1698) I. xiv. 400 She had about 40 


CURTAXE. 


men all armed with Cortans, or hroad Swords. 1699 /did. 
Ht. iv. 8o ‘The executioner being provided with a large 
Curtane or Backsword..at one stroke he severs the head 
from the hody. 

|| Curtana (kxazti-na, -ci-na). Also 3 curtein, 7 
eurteyn, -teine, CuRTAN. (The AF. form czrtuin 
is identieal with OV. cortain, courtain, the name 
of the sword of Roland, so ealled, aecording to 
the Aarlamagnus-saga, because it broke a little 
at the point, when thrust into a block or fervon of 
steel (Gaston Paris, Charlent. 370, and see Gode- 
froy). The word is an extended derivative of 
L. curtus, Rom. corto, OF. cort, curt shorteued, 
short: ef. cerfatn from L. certus, and, for the 
sense, CURTAL a. 3, curted, quot. 1610 \s.¥. 
Curt v.). The Anglo-L. form czrtana appears to 
be an adj. feminine, agreeing with spatha, spada, 
sword.] 

The pointless sword borne before the kings of 
England at their coronation ; emblematically con- 
sidered the sword of mercy ; also called the sword 
of King Mdward the Confessor, 

In the Coronation procession Certara is bore in the 
front rank of the regalia, supported lo the right and the 
left hy 1wo pointed swords, the sword of justice, and the 
third ‘sword, all three being drawn; they are followed hy 
Garter King of Anus, the Lord Great Chamberlain, and the 
Sword of State borne iu its scabbard ; then follow the Sceptre, 
St. Edward's Crown, and the Orh, berne abreast ; Then the 
Prreu and the Chalice abreast, immediately in front of the 
Sovereign. 

a 1259 Macruuw Paris Ceron. Hen. 12/), Comite Cestrine 
giadimn S$. Edwardi qui curtein dicitur amie regem baju- 
lante. 1308 Hot. Céaus. ist Edzv. ¢7 (in Rymer, Vit gladium 
qui, vocatur curtuna portavit Comes Lancastria, 1377 
Oficia in Coronationent (Maskell Mon. Nit. Il. 73), 
Deinde sequentur tres comites gladios gestantes induu 
serico, comes quidem Cestriz:. .portabit gladinm qui vocatur 
curtana, 1483 Wardr. cice. i Rich. 11, iij swerdes whereof 
oon with a flit poynt, called curtana, 1607 CoweLt /terpr, 
Curteyn was the name of King Edward the siinct his sword, 
whiclt is the first sword that is carried before the kings 
..at their coronation. 1685 siccé. Coronation in Lond, 
Guz. No. 2028, Fhe Sword ef State, the Sword Curtaras, 
and the two pointed Swords, together with the Gold Spurs, 
were presented ta His Majesty, and laid ona ‘Table before 
Him, 1687 Drypex /find 4 Pou. 41g When Curtana will 
not do the deed, Von lay that poiuilless clergy-weapon by, 
And to the laws, your sword of Justice, Hy. 1702 C. Finney 
Diary 1888) 234, 3 other Lords following wy" sword of 
justice, y Curtana sword of mercy, and another poynted 
sword. (1700 ‘Tyrrute fist, Hag. 11. 892 “he Faal of 
Chester. .carried the Sword of Si, Edward, called Crrteine, 
before the King, 1820 A. ‘lavior Glory of Kegalily 71 
‘Vhe principal sword which is borne before our kings at their 
coronation is the sword of Mercy called Curéana. 

Curtas(e, -asi(e, obs. forms of Courteous, 
Courtesy, 

Curtast, obs. superl. of Covrtrots. 

Curtate (kiute't), e. Geom. and etstron,  [ad. 
L. curtdt-us, £. ctrlare to eut short: see Curr v.] 
Shortened, redneed; applicd to a line projected 
orthographically upon a plane. Cartate distance: 
the distance of a planet or comet from the sun or 
earth, projected upon the plane of the ecliptie. 


Curtate cycloid : see CYCLOID. 

1676 NaLiry in Rigaud Corr. Seé. Men (1841) 1. 239 As 
cosine of inclination to radius, so SP, the curlate distance, 
to the trne distance of the planet from the sun, 1726 [see 
Curtation 2}. 1833 Herscuer Astron. vill. 275. 

+ Cuwrtated, //.a. [fas prec. +-ED.] =pree. 

1749 B. Martin 2ict., Curtation, the difference between 
the distance of a planet from the sun and a curtated dis- 
tance. i 

Curta‘tion. 
shorten.] . 

+1. Alch. The shorter process for transmuting 
metals into gold. Ods. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Weicher. xw, v. 301 In this art there 
are two waies, the one called longation, the other curtation, 
1606 Breton Ourania Song K iija, Perilous is the way of 
Curtation. 1699 R. L’Estrance Collog. Erasm:. (uur) 217 
Vouchsafe to instruct me in the blessed way of Curtation. 

2. Astron. The difference between the true and 
the curtate distance of a planet from the snn. 

I Purtties (ed. bias Curtation of a Planet, is 
a little part cut off from the Line of its Interval, or Distance 
from the Sun. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 467 The Cur- 
tation, which being suhstracted from the Distance of the 
Planet from the Sun in its own Orbit .. leaves the Curtate 
Distance of the Planet from the Sun, 

Curtatively, edz. rave. [f, CURTATE + -IVE 
+ ei In a shortened or elipt manner. 

1826 G. S. Faser Dif. Romanism (1853) 326 ole, 
Through this dexterous alternation of quoting and suppress- 
ing.. Ambrose, as thus curtatively exhibited, appears lete.]. 

+Cuwrtaxe. Obs.rare-'. An alteration of 
Currta.-ax, probably with a supposed derivation 
from curt short, and ax. ; 

£596 Spenser /. Q. 1. ii. 42 With curtaxe used Diamond 
to smite, And Triamond to handle speare and shield, But 
speare and curtaxe both usd Priamond in field. 

Curtays(e, -eis(e, obs. forms of CourtEovs. 

Curtby, -eby, -epy, vars. of CourtEry Obs. 

Curtchie, obs. form of Courtesy, CURTSY. 

Curted: see CURT v. 


Curtein, -teyn: sce CURTANA. 


> 


{n. of action from L. curtare to 
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_CURTEL. 


+Cu'rtel. Ofs. Also curtellfe, -tle, -til, 
-tyl(L (ME. southern form of K1rTLez.} 

1, =KIRTLE q.v. 

2. Used by Trevisa to translate L. fzica, as 
a coat of an artery, and of the eye, and retained in 
this sense in the later versions of Bartholomew. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. RX. wm. xvii. (Tollem. MS.), 
smale curtyles and humouris of be ye. /éid. 1. vii, P 
harde curtels of pe arteries. /éid. xvit. Ixxv, It is defendid 
as it were with many curtils and cotes [plarthus tunicutrs). 
4582 Batman On Sarthol.v.iv. 38 The eye is made of tenne 
things. Of seauen smal curtils, and three humours, 

+Curtelace. 0Ods. Also 6 curtilace, 7 cur- 
telas, -lasse, courtelace, courtlace, courtlas, 
curtlas. [A variant of coutelace, 16th c. F. 
coutelas. It is doubtful whether the 7 represents 
an earlier / (cou/telas, cf, It. coltellaccto), or arises 
from phonetic corruption, or popular etymology.] 
A kind of short cutting sword ; a cutlass. 

1588 Fardle Factions u. vii. 160 Thei cary in their warres 
..a curtilace. 1598 Sytvester Du Bartas wu. i. 1.61641) 86/1 
There springs the Shrub 3 foot above the grass, Which fears 
the keen edge of the Curtelace. 1611 Cotcr., Coutedas, 
a Cuttelas, courtelas, or short sword. 1 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xv. 46 They sent him a Courtelas of great 
value, 1677 W. Hussarp Narrative 127 One Davis his 
Serjeant cut the Bow-string with his Courtlace. 


+Curtelain. Ods. rare. (perh. repr. a med. 
L, *eurttlinus like hortulanus.| ?A gardeuer ; 
the monk in charge of the garden of a monastery. 

a@ 1300 Cursor M, 27240 (Coti.) In scrift..pe preist agh 
spere al wit resun..o monk, curtelain, or aduocate. 

Curtelax e, obs. forms of CuRTAL-ax, 

Curteous, etc.: see COURTEOUS, etc. 

Curteynge, obs. form of Curtain. 

Curt-hose (kd-utjhouz). [OF. curte-hose short 
boot, from OF. hose, Anuese, hoese, house, heuse, 
boot, in mod.Picard Aeuse a boot coming up to 
the knee, med.L. hosa; of Teutonic origin: cf. 
OHG. hosa, MLG. hose, MDu. Aoze, Du. Aoos, OF. 
hose, covering for the leg (and foot): see 1losE.} 

Short-boot, -legging, or -greave : a surmame given 
to Robert, eldest son of William the Conqueror ; 
the med.L. was Czrla ocrea. 

[a 1143 W. Matnessury Gest. Reg. wv. § 389 (1840) II. 607 
Genitore .. dicenie, ‘Per resurrectionem Dei! probus erit 
Robelinus Curta Ocrea*. Hoc enim erat ejus cognomen, 
quod esset exiguus.) 12.. Chron. de Matlros (Rerum Anct. 
Script. Vet. 1684 1. 160), Rodbertus Curtehose guerram 
contra patrem suuin movil. 1350-70 Exdogivum 11 ist. (1863) 
ILI. v. ci. 40 Robertus Courthoese. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 
(Rolls) 130 He. -beqwathe..10 Robert, clepid Curthose, the 
duchi of Normandie. 1839 Keicuttey //ist. Eng. 1. 97 
Robert named Gambeson or ' Curthose’ from the ontee 
of his legs. | 

+ Curti-cone, Oés. [f. L. curt-us short + Conk.) 
A truncated cone. 

1706 Pups (ed. Kersey) s.v. 7ruacated, A Truncated 
Cone or the Frustum of that Body is sometimes call'd 
a Curti-Cone. r7ax BaiLey, Curti-Cone, a Cone whose Top 
is cut off by a Plane parallel to its Basis. So later Dicts. 

Curtil, obs. form of Kirrir. 

Curtilage (ks-1tilédz). Also 4-5 (g) courte-, 
5-6 curty-, 5-7 curte-, 6 corte-, 7 courtilage; 
5 curt-, cortlage, 7 court-lodge, 7-9 courtledge, 
g courtlage, -lege. [a. AngloF. curtilage, OF. 
cor-, courtillage (med L. cor-, rier . cortil, 
courtil little court or garth, = Pr. cort#/, It. cortile, 
med.L. cortele, curtile court, yard ; f. cortis, curtis, 
It. corte, Pr. cort, OF. cort, curt, Court; the suffix 
is the Romanic -aGz, as in w//age, etc. Popular 
etymology in 17th c. saw in it a compound of court, 
as court-lodge, -ledge, etc.} 

A small court, yard, garth, or piece of ground 
attached to a dwelling-house, and forming one 
enclosure with it, or so regarded by the law; the 
area attached to and containing a dwelling-house 
and its out-buildings. Now mostly a legal or formal 
term, but in popular use in the south-west, whcre 
it is pronounced, and often written, conrtledge. 

(1206 Rotuli Chartarwn 163/1 Unum mesagium cum 
curtillagfio). 1292 Brirron i. vii. § 5 Des gardins, curti- 
lages, columhers, et des autres issues de eynz la court.) 
€1330 Owayn Afites 32 This is our courtelage, And our 
castel tour. 1434 &. £. IW itis (1882) 99 All my mesuage, 
with the curtylage and all the appurtenance, 1523 Fitz- 
HERB, Surv. 1b, A curtylage is a lytell croft or court, or 
place of easment to put in catell for a lyme, or to ley in 
woode, cole, or tymbre, or suche other thynges necessary 
for housholde. 1586 J. Hooker Giradd, fred. in Holiushed 
I. 4174/2 He had gotten in within the iron doore or gate of the 
courtlodge all his men, 1613 Sin H. Fincu Law (1636) 158 
And for his Winde-mill necessary increase of court or Court- 
lodge. 1649 Prynne Demurrer to Dews' Remitter 36 They 
may buy houses and curtelages. 1769 Biackstons Comt. 
IV. 225 The capital house protects and privileges all it’s 
branches and appurtenants, if within the curtilage or home- 
stall, 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 211 Passing 
through the ,conrtlege or farm-yards, 1855 KincsLey 
iWestw. Ho xiv. (D.), At the back, a rambling courtledge of 
barns and walls. 1882 Fitton Orig. Eng. Hist, 190 Where 
several houses had been built within the enclosure or curti- 
lage of one homestead. 

+b. Tillage of a croft or kitchen-garden. Oés. 


cuage Lyoc. Bockas vin. vi. (1554) 180 b, Dioclesian .. 
Left his craft of deluing and cortlage. 
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+ Curtilate, v. Obs! [f, Currat, app. after 
mutilate.) trans, To curtail. 


1665 J. Wess Stone-Heng (1725) 53 Mr. Jones cannot 
properly be said to have curtilated the Text. 

+Currtiler. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. cortiller, 
courtillier, f, courti]: see CURTILAGE.} A gardener. 

a 1300 lor & a in Red, And. U1. 278 This ilke frere 
heyte Ailmer, He wes hoere maister curtiler. .... in Srec- 
MAN Gloss. (1664) 5. v. Curtillum, ‘MS. quidam codex pris- 
cus Hortulanos Sees seen curtilers.’ 

Curtin(e, obs. form of CurTAIN. 

+ Curtipe-ndulous, @ Obs. [f. L. curt-ws 
short + PeNpuLovus a.} Hanging by a short stem. 

1657 Tomusson Aenou's Disp. 370 Fruits. .which have no 
lignous pills, as all curtipendulous Apples. 

Curtis, -issie, obs. ff. CourTeous, CouRTESY. 

Curtisaine, -san, -zan, obs. ff. CovrTESAN. 

Curtlax, curtle-ax’e: sce CURTAL-AX. 

Curtling, obs. form of CURTAILING. 

Curtly (kaatli), adv. (ff Curta.+1y2.] In 
a curt manner; +t shortly, tersely (ods.). 

A Gayton Pleas, Notes. xv. 252 Mr. Licenciat. .hath 
curily, succinctly, and concisely. epiiomiz'd the long story. 
1866 Geo. Exot F. f/olt xxxv, 'Sit down’, he said, curtly. 
1874 GREEN Short Hist. iv. 201 A direct demand..to nomi- 
nate the great officers of state had been curtly rejected. 

Curtness (kiuitnés), [f. Curr a, + -nEss.J 
The geiy of being curt. 

San LAMES Elem. Crit. U1. 130(L.) The sense must be cur- 
tailed. .to make it square with the curtness of the melody. 
1882 Ovioa Maremma 1.94 She spoke with curtness. 

Curtoe: see CURTAL 1. 

Curtois, -oys‘e, -oyus, obs. ff. CovrTEots. 

Curtol(1, obs. ff. Curran sé, and Currain v. 

Curtsy, curtsey (keutsi), 54. Forms: a. 
See Courresy. 8. 6 curtsye, 6—7 -sie, 7 courtsie, 
curt’sie, 8 court’sie, court’sy, curt’sy, 8-9 
courtsey, 6- curtsy, curtsey. y. 6-7 curt- 
chie, 7 courchie, 6-8 curchie, 68. 6-7 cursie, 
“sey, 7 -sy, -see, 8 coursey. [A variaut of 
Courtesy, reduced to two syllables, and then 
sometimes altered to cxrtchie, cursie.} 

1. =Corvrresy in various senses (esp. 1 ¢, 6, 7). 

1s75 Cuurcnyarp Chipffes (1817) 111 Our enmyes now 
became more circumspect And curtsie made so nere our 
eats to come, 5 

+2. The customary expression of respect by 


action or gesture; = CovURTESY 8. 

a. See Courtesy 8. 

B. a1§53 Unary Royster D. ut. iii. (Arb.) 48 To come 
behind, and make curtsie. 1599 Suaks. Much Adon. i. 56 
Ih is my cosens dutie to make curtsie. 

y- 1587 Cuurcnyaro Worth. Wales (1876) 79 Will 
curchie make. 

8. 1546 St. Papers ffen. V1, X1. 13 We receyved many 
curseys of them that offered. 1580 aaiy ELuphues 275 
Thankes and cursie made to each other, we went to the fire. 

3. An obeisance; now applied to a feminine 
movement of respect or salutation, made by bend- 
ing the knees and lowering the body. Commonly 
to make, drop a curtsy. 

a. 1875 Lanenam Lett. (1871) 42 At this, the minstrell made 
a pauz & acurtezy, for /’rimus passus. 1583 HoLtyaanp 
Campo di Fior 57 Put of thy cappe boye. Make a fine 
curtesie, Bowe thy righ knee..As it hath tee taught thee. 
1665 Sir C, Lyrrerton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 47 She was 
dressd in a vest, and, instead of courtesies, made leggs and 
bows. 1679 Trials Nees Uther Fesuits 79 She says she 
saw his Face, and made him a Curtesie. 1710 STERLE 
Tatler No, 253 p2 The whole female Jury paid their 
Respects by a low Courtesie. 1747 Cuesterr. Left, I. cxxv. 
334 At Vienna men always make courtesies, instead of bows, 
tothe Emperor. 1866 & Macpvonatp Aun. QO. Neighs. vi. 
(1878) 72 [She] dropped such a disdainful courtesy. 

B. 1683 Orwav Soldier's Fort, w.i, Make me a Curt’sy 
and give me a kiss now. 1700 Drypen Fadles, Wife of 
Bath's T. 228 One only hag remained And drop'd an awk- 
ward court'sie tothe Knight. 1859 Gro. Eutot A. Bede 72 
Hetty dropped the prettiest little curtsy. 1861 Hucues 
Tom Brown at Oxf. xviii. (1889) 171 The sound of light 
footsteps..made her turn round and drop a curtsey. 

y. 1616 Lane Sgr.'s Tale 571 With a crooked curtchie, 
wried aright, Goglinge bothe eies, sayd, ‘At your service 
dight’. ap ore Ballads (1876) 53 The Hostess, the 
Cousin, and Servant.. Made Courchies. 1719 D’Urrry 
Pills (1872) 1. 353 Why, set thy face, and thy best Curchy 
make. 1786 feats 7 ty Fatr iil, An’ wi’ a curchie low 
did stoop, As soon as e’er she saw me. 

8 1894 Sec. Pt. Contention (1843) 155 The match is made, 
she seales it with a cursie, 1694 R. L’Estrance Fadles 
cecx. (1714) 325 She very Civilly dropt him a Cursie, 1705 
Ihexerinci. Priest-cr. u. Pref. Aiv. b, I hope .. the 
Women will make me a Coursey. : 

+4. A ‘mannerly’ or moderate quantity, a small 


quantity. Ods. 

a, See Courtesy 10. 

8. 1828 Paynett Salerne's Regim, R, The figges .. 
myngled with a curtsy of the water that they were sodde 
in. /did., With the water shulde be mixed a litell curts 
of vineger. 188% R. Scot Discov, Wrtcher, y. viii. 84 If 
anie woman had..borrowed a curtsie of Seasing. | j 

. 171 GoLpinc Calvin on Ps, \xxii. 16 But a litile cursie 
of vhome (namely, hut as much as a man can holde in the 
palme of his hand. 1g§9a Warner 40. Eng. vu. xxxvii. 
(1612) 278 The Owle .. feasteth in her house The Swallow 
with a cursee of her then disgorged wheat. 

5. attrib. and Comé, 

1 Syivester Du Bartas 1. iii. 1060 Great Scipio, sated 
wth fain’d curtsy-capping, With Court-Eclipses. 1603 Breton 
Dignitie & Indign. ean 196, lam ne capper nor curisie man. 


CURVATION. 
Curtsy, curtsey (kiutsi), vw.  [f. prec. sb.] 


1. intr. To make a curtsy; to do reverence /0; 
now, like the sb., said only of women. 

a3gs3 Upatt Koyster D. 1. iv. (Arb.) 26 Curtsie whoore- 
sons, douke you, and crouche at euery worde. 1567 Triall 
Treas. (3850) 14 Curchy, lob, curchy downe to the grounde. 
1592 Suaks. Rom. & Ful. u. tv. 58 Afer. Such a case as 
yours constrains a man to bowin the hams, Xow, Meaning 
to cursie, 1672 Westminster Drollery 1.80 And every Girle 
did curchy, Curchy, curchy on the Grasse. 19722 STEELE 
Spect. No, 284 2 6 She was all the while curtsying to Sir 
Anthony. 1804 Jane Austen Watsons (1879) 323 Emma 
curtsied, the gentleman bowed. 1866 Geo, as F. Holt 
(1868) 26 She liked to be curtsied and bowed to hy all the 
congregation. 

B. 1743 Rictarpson Pamela (1824) I. vi. 20, I curtesied 
lohim, and to Mrs. Jervis for her good word. 1752 CHEsTERF. 
Lett, IL. eclxxxix. 323 It is respectful to bow to the King 
of England. .it is the rule to courtesy tothe Emperor, 184 
S. C. Hate Wahiteboy v. 45 Mistress M. entered, curtesied 
down to the ground, etc. 4 

b. With advb. extension. 

1824 Byaon Juan xvt. ci, Ladies rose, And curtsying off, 
as curtsies country dame, Retired. 1849 Miss Mutock 
Ogilvies xvi, As she curtseyed herself out. 

e. transf. and fig. : 

1§88 Suaxs. Tit. A. v. iii. 74 Shee whom mightie king- 
domes cursie too. 1899 — Hen. V, v. ii. 293 O'Kate, nice 
Custnmes cursie to great Kings. 180 Dickexs Barn. 
Rudge x, The plump pigeons..were skimming and curtsey 
ing about it. 1887 Lowe. Democr. 142 He had fancied 
that the laws of the universe would curtsy to the resolves of 
the National Convention. 

2. trans. To make a curtsy to. 

1866 Drant Horace’s Sat. 1. ix. (R.), To leade him home, 
to curtsey him, and cap him when he stayes. atzgg2 H, 
Satu Sern, (1622) 207 How would the me, and 
courtsie me? 1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes 1. iii. 13'The Ladies 
. curtesied him. 

b. To give or express by curtsying. 

1775 SHeripan Xiva/s Epil., She smiles preferment, or she 
frowns disgrace, Curtsies a pension here—there nods a place. 
1798 Jane Austen Northang. Ad. (1833) IL. vii. 145 She 
courtesied her acquiescence. 

Hence Cu'rtsying v4/. 5d. and fei. a, 

1668 Witkixs Xead Char. 327 Curcheeing, Genuflexion. 
a Manoevittr Fad, Bees (1725) 1. 38 The first rude essays 
of curt’sying. 1870 Daily News 16 Apr., Curtseying maidens 
and obsequious hinds, anxious to do honour to the man. 

Curtus, -uus, -yse, obs. forms of CourTEous, 


| Curucni (kiierzkii). Ornith, Also courou- 
cou, couroucoui. [The native name, of echoic 
origin, in Brazil and Guiana : in mod.F. cosroucoz.} 
A bird ( Trogou curucut) found in Brazil and other 
parts of South America. 

1678 Ray Pees. Ornith. 140 The Brazilian Curueui 
of Marggrave. t is a very elegant and beautiful bird. 
1781 Lariam //ist. Birds 1. 545 Couroucou. 1785 W. F. 
Martwy Dict. Nat. {fist., Curucnt, a bird of the wood. 
pecker kind, found in Brazil. 1815 J. F. Srepuens Zool. ix. 4. 
1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades 118 The specimens included 
an ‘ots, paroquets, couroucoui, pigeons. nl 

Gurule (kitter'vl), a. (ad. L. cueril-ts, cur- 
rilis, supposed to bef. curru-s chariot. F. curule.} 

1. Rom. Autig. Curule chair: a chair or seat 
inlaid with ivory and shaped like a camp-stool 
with curved legs, used by the highest magistrates 
of Rome. 

I Lo. Preston Boeth. tt. 54 When thou sawest them in 
the Court placed in their Curule Seats. 1781 Gisson Deed. 
& F. IL. xxxvi. 349 The curule chair was successively filled 
hy eleven of the most illustrious senators. 1877 Grime 

Arist \xii. 758 The ivory curule chair of the procurator. 

2. Privileged to sit ina curule chair; as curule 
magistrate, curule ASDALE (q.v.). 

1600 Hottann Lity x, xxxiii. 376 In the time of his curule 
Aedileship. 1838 Arnotp //ist. Rome 1. xvi. 343 Every 
curule ie, pole was supposed to convey somethIng of 
kingly and therefore of sacred dignity. 1880 Mutrneap 
Gaius 1. § 6 note, The curule aediles were first created al 
the same time as the urhan praetor. at “al 

3. transf. Pertaining to any high civic dignity 
or office, as that of a magistrate or mayor. 

1663 ButLer //ud.t.i.715 We that are merely mounted 
higher Than Constables in Curule Wit. 1818 Scott Art. 
Afidt, xii, A wealthy hurgher, who migh! one day. .hold the 
curule chair itself. 1882 W. B. Weepen Soc. Law Labor 
124 The way of the good apprentice. .to the. .curule seat. 

Curvable (kmavab’l, 2. rare. [f. Curve v, 
+ -ABLE: cf. L. cxrvddilis.} Capable of being 
curved or bent. 

1868 Heirs Realmak vii. git 137 Everything about the 
human body should be loose, flowing, soft, and curvable. 

Currval, «. Her. =next. 

Curvant, ¢. /fer. [ad. L. cuervdaut-em, pr. 
pple. of curvdre to Curve.} Curving. 

1830 Rosson Brit. fer. Gloss., Curval or Curvant, 
Curved or bowed. 

Currvate, c. rare.-° [ad L. curadt-us bent, 
pa. pple. of cxrvdre.J =next. 1864 in Weester. 

Curvated (ka-uveitéd), a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ED.] Curved; of a curved form. 

1727 Baicey vol. 11, Curvated, bended. 1802 Corry Mew, 
A. Berkeley 71 The vast .. moorlands of Stanmore reared 
their rugged curvated summits. . 

Curvation (kiivelfan).  [ad. L. cxrvdtzon-em, 
n. of action from curvare.} Curving, bending. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 195 The bending or 
curvation of a strait line into the circumference of a circle. 
1659 PEARSON Creed (1839) 393 The inclination and curvation 


CURVATIVE. 


of our limbs. 1721 R. Braprey IWés, Nat. 150 It swims 
about by Curvations, appearing like the figure of an S. 
1862 Morn. Star 19 June, A self-adjusting carriage wheel, 
adapted to any curvation or line of railway. 

Curvative (kiivativ), 2. Bot. rare. [f. curvat-, 
ppl. stem of curvdre: see -IvE.] See quots. 

1856 Henstow Dict. Bot. Terms, Curvative. in vernation 
and estivation, where the separate parts are scarcely folded 
but have the margins merely curved a little. 1866 7%eas. 
Bot. 364 Curvative, when the margins are slightly turned 
up or down, without any sensible bending inwards. 

Curvature (kd-svatitiu). [ad. L. curvdtiiva 
bending, f. curvdre, curvat- to bend: sce -uRE.] 

1, The action of curving or bending; the fact, 
quality, or manner of being curved; curved form; 
(with 7/.) a particular instance of this. 

In Pathol. esp. of the spine, of which there are two sorts, 
angular or Pott's curvature, and lateral curvature. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 236 Attributed to the Curvature of 
the visual Ray..through so differingly Dense a Medium, 
1753 Hocartu Anal. Beanty 2 A line..of that peculiar 
curvature. 1800 Aled. Frat, IV. 271 Pains are not even 
perceived..in curvatures of the back-bone. 1840 R. Liston 
Elem. Surg, (ed. 2) u. 547 When curvature commences 
there is very generally more or less weakness of the limbs. 
1875 Benvetr & Dver Sachs’ Bot. i. iv. 706 Sudden curva- 
ture of growing shoots from a blow or concussion. /éfd.707 
The permanent curvature which remains..or the Curvature 
of Concussion, is the result of a lengthening of the convex 
and a simultaneous contraction of the concave side. 


b. Geom. The amount or rate of deviation (of 
a curve) from a straight linc, or (of a curved stir- 


face) from a planc. 

Cirele of curvature’ the circle which osculates a curve at 
any point, and serves to measure the curvature of the curve 
at that point. Centre of c., radius of c.: the centre and 
radius of the circle of curvature. Chord of c. (see quot. 
1875. Double curvature: that of a curve which twists so 
as not to lie in one plane, e.g. the curve of a screw. 

1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Curvature of a Line, is the 

culiar manner of its bending or Flexure, whereby it 
comes a Curve of such peculiar Properties .. The Curva- 
tures of different Circles are to one another Reciprocally as 
their Radii. 1996 Hutton Math. Dict., Curve of a Double 
Curvature, is such a curve as has not all its parts in the 
same plane. 1807 — Course Wath, 11. 320 The radius of 
a circle which has the same curvature with the curve at any 
given point, is the radius of curvature at that point. 1866 
Chamb, Frnl. xxvii, 271 The axles of the locomotive are 
directed towards the centre of curvature of the railway. 
1875 Toonunter Diff. Cade. xxiv. $ 320 If a straight line be 
drawn from any point of a curve in any direction, the portion 
of this straight line which is intercepted by the circle of 
curvature at the assumed point is called the chordofcurva: 
ture. 1899 THomson & Tait Nat. Phil. t.1. v, The direc. 
tion of motion changes from point to point, and the rate of 
this change, per unit ol Iength of the curve .. is called the 
curvature. m 

2. concr. A curved portion of anything; a curve. 

1603 Howtanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1312 The said Sistrum 
being in the upper part round, the curvature and Aésis 
thereof comprehendeth foure things. 1686 Goap Celest. 
Bodies 1. it. 409 [It] makes the Lofty Curvature of the 
Celestial Archtoring. 1800 Med. ¥rn/. 111, 168 The second 
curvature of the duodenum was partly torn. 188 J. Rus- 
suit Haigs 3 A magnificent curvature of the river Tweed. 

Hence Cu'rvature v, ftr.,to curve, bend. Cu'r- 


vatured a@., having curvature, curved (rare). 

@ 1810 TANNAHILL Poemts (1846) 28 Our tiny hero..Ascends 
the hair's curvatur'd side. 18:2 J. J. Hexry Camp. agst, 
aes 175 We came to the main passage, which curvatured 

lown the hill. 

Curve (kbiv), a. and sd. [ad. L. ceerv-ns bend- 
ing, bent, curved, crooked.] 

A. adj. Curved. Now rare. 

157% Diccrs Pantorm, 1. xiii. N iij b, Suche Pere Super- 
ficies as are enuironed with curue lynes. 1665 Pil. Trans. 
I. 107 The Tail is Curve, 1716 Cueyne Philos, Princ. 
Relig. 1.95 Partly terminated with plain, and partly with 
curve surfaces. 1755 Amory Afemt, (1769) II. 136 On which 
are fastened curve piecesof wood. ¢ 1865 BRovGHAM Introd. 
Dise. in Circ. Se. I. p. xi, The Earth moves round the Sun 
in the same curve line, : 

B. sé. (Short for curve-dine, ete.: cf. F. courbe 
= ligne courbe.) 

1. Geom. A curved line: a locus which may be 
eonccived to be traced by a moving point, the 
direction of whose motion continuously changes 
or deviates from a straight line. (In A/igher Geo- 
metry, extended to include the straight line.) 

Ak ebraic curve: a curve expressed by an equation con- 
taining only algebraic functions, i.e. such as involve only 
addition, multiplication, involution, and their converses; of 
which kind are the various conic sections: opposed to 
transcendental (or mechanical) curve, one which can be ex- 
pressed only by an equation involving higher functions, as 
the catenary, cycloid, etc. Curve of obability : a trans: 
cendental curve representing the probabilities of recurrences 
ofanevent. Curve of pursuit: the curve traced bya point 
moving with constant velocity, whose motion is directed at 
each instant towards another point which also moves with 
constant velocity (eet in a straight line), Curve of 
Sines; a curve in which the abscissa is proportional to some 
quantity and the ordinate to the sine of that quantity; so 
also curve of cosines, tangents, etc. See also ANACLASTIC, 
Catenary, Caustic, Cusic, EXPONENTIAL, etc. etc, 

1696 Whiston 74, £arth i. 22 All Bodies..which revolve 
in Curves. .are attracted. .continually towards that Point or 
Center. 1706 H. Ditton Fluxions 221 That Curve to which 
this Property agrees, must be the Curve of swiftest Descent. 
t7gt CuamBers Cycl., Radial curves, is a denomination 
given by some authors to curves of the spiral kind, whose 
ordinates. .all terminate in the centre of the including circle, 
and appear like so many radi?..whence the name, 187% 
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Tair & Sreeve Dynanics of a Particle (ed. 3) i. § 32 
Illustrations .. are to be found in what are called Curves of 
Pursuit, These questions arose from the consideration of 
the path taken by a dog who in following his master always 
directs his course towards him. 1875, Jevons Money (1878) 
12 The curve. .shows the course of variation of the standard 

of value. 1882 Mincuin Unipl. Kinemat. 38 What curve 

do the chalk marks make in the rolling body? Evidently.. 

a circle.. What curve do the chalk marks make on the fixed 

plane? Evidently a right line. 

+b. A curved surface. Oéds. 

1728 tr. Newton's Opt. Lect. 173 The Refraction of a Ray 
by a Curve is the same,as bya Piane touching the Curve in 
the Point of Refraction. 

2. A curved form, outlinc, etc.; a curved thing 
or portion of a thing. 

1728 Pore Duse. 1. 172 It rose, and labour'd toa curve 
at most. 1750 FRANKLIN E.xfertments Wks. 1887 11. 203 
‘Take a wire bent in the form of a C, with a stick of wax 
fixed to the outside of the curve to holdit by. 1783 P. Potr 
Chirurg, Wks. IL. 407 A smart blow, or a violent strain 


_ had immediately preceded the appearance of the curve [of 


the spine], 1856 Kane irct. Expl. M1. xi. 112 Etah is on 
the northeastern curve of Hartstene Bay. 

3. (See quot.) 

18794 Kuicut Dict. Aech., Curve, a draftsman's instru- 
ment having one or a variety of curves of various characters 
Some are constructed for specific purposes, such as s/tzf- 
wright's curves, radti-curves, etc. 

4. Base-ball. ‘The course of a ball so pitched 
that it does not pass in a straight line from the 
pitcher to the catcher, but makes a deflection in 
the air other than the ordinary one caused by the 
force of gravity’ (Cent. Dict.) 

C. Comb., as + curve-lined a., composed of 

curved lines, curvilinear; curve-ruler (see quot.) ; 
curve-veined a. (of leaves), having veins diverg- 
ing from the midrib and converging towards the 
margin. 
1677 Pror O.xfordsh. 288 Innumerable sorts of *Curve- 
lined figures, ¢ 1865 BroucHam Introd. Disc. in Circ. Sc. I. 
p. vi, There are curve-dined figures as well as straight. 
1879 T. Baker Land § Eng. Surv. 159 Railway *Curve- 
rulers are a series of arcs of circles of various radii... used 
for projecting railway curves on parliamentary maps. 
Treas, Bot. 364 Curvinerved, *Curve-veined, the same as 
Convergentinervose. 1870 BENTLEY Botany 147. 

Curve (kod1v), v. [ad. L. curvd-re to crook, 
f. cueru-zs crooked, CurvE @. Cf. F. courber.] 

1. ¢vans, To bend so as to form a curve; to cause 


to take a curved form; to inflect. 

1669 Houper Event. Speech (L.), The tongue isdrawn back 
and curved, 1791 Cowper /diad wv. 145 When the horn was 
curved to a wide arch. 1855 Tensyson J/and 1. xiii, 
Curving a contumelious lip. 

2. intr. To have or assume a curved form. 

1594 [see Curvine 742, 5d.), 1748 Richarpson Clarissa 
Wks. 1883 VI.241 He {Boreas] puffed away most vehemently; 
and often made the poor fellow curve and stagger. 1855 
Tennyson The Brook 182 And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river. 1875 Darwin /nsectiv, Pl. ii. 37 
The tentacles curve inwards. 

Curved (kisvd, -éd), po/. a. [f. Curve w.] 
Bent or formed into a curve; bending ; deviating 
from the straight (or plane) form continuously, 
Zé. without angles. (It has partly taken the place 


of CunvE a.) 

1710 J. Cuarke Rohault's Nat. Phil. (1720) 1. 83 The 
Motion will be made in a Line differently curved. 1799 
Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 111 The claws are curved an 
short. 1818 SueLtey Lines Enganean Hills, From the 
curved horizon’s bound. 1869 Tynoatt Notes on Light 879 
Reflexion from Curved Surfaces. 

Hence Curvedly ady., in a curved manner; 
Cu'rvedness, state of being curved. (rave.) 

1676 WiseMAN Surg. vu. i.(R.), A curvedness, which may 
be reduced to a fracture. 1805 Luccock Nat, Wool 152 
That the wool..possess..such a degree of curvedness. 1880 
Watson in rai. Linn. Soc. XV. No. 82. 109 Lines.. 
curvedly radiating. 

Curveless (kd-vlés), a. [f£ CurVE 5d, + -LESS.] 
Without a curve. 

1885 B, Harte Aferuja i, Her argh curveless mouth, 
1890 (lust. Lond. News 1x Oct. 466/2 The curveless, corner- 
less, inevitable ‘ thoroughfare’ lengthening out before him. 

Curvet (kd-avét, kdivert), sd. Forms: a. 6 
curuetto, 7 corvetto, coruetti, curvetty; B. 6 
Pl. cooruesz, 7 coruet, corvet, corveit, 7-9 cur- 
vett, 7-curvet. fad. It. corvetia, dim. of corvo, 
corva, now ¢cxrvo bent, arched:—L. curvus. Cf. 
Sp. corveta, F. courbette. Originally stressed on the 
final, but now very generally on the first syllable : 
so altered by Todd 1818 from Johnson’s curves] 

In the wantge: A leap of a horse in which the 
fore-legs are raised together and equally advanced, 
and the hind-legs raised with a spring before the 
fore-legs reach the ground. (Often used more or 
less vaguely of any leaping or frisking motion; cf. 
CARACOL.) ' 

is7s Lanenam Let#. (x871) 25 To see .. the cooragioous 
attempts..the daungeroous cooruez, the feers encoounterz. 
1589 Pasguill’s Counter-c. 3 O how my Palfrey fetcht_me 
uppe the Curuetto. 1601 Snans, 4/0's Well w. tii. 299 The 
bound and high curuet Of Marses fierie steed. 1614 Mark- 
nam Cheap Husb, 1, ii.(1668) 27 When your horse can bound 
perfectly, then you shall teach him the Corvet. 1751 Joun- 
son Rambler No, 163 ? 7 AS a sportsman delights the 
squires .. with the curvets of his horse. 1852 KinasLey 


1866 


CURVILINEAR. 


Andromeda 300 As..some colt..at last, in pride of obedience 
Answers the heel with a curvet. 


Jig. 1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. (1851) 353 Hee must needs 
first shew us a curvett of his madnes. 

Curvet (kiuvet, koivét), 7. Also 6 coruet, 
7 corvet, -bet, curuette, -ete, -eat. Inflected 
curve'tted, -ing, and curveted, -ing. [ad. It. 
corvetlare ‘to corvet or praunce ’, f. corvetfa CURVET 
sé. Originally always stressed on the final, but 
now very generally (though less so than the sb.) 
on the first syllable. Todd has czrwet for the sb., 
curve't for the vb.; Webstcr 1828, Smart 18 36, 
have cz-rvet for vb. as well as sb.] 

L. intr. Of a horse: To exccute a curvet, leap in 
actrvet, Said also of the horseman. 

1§92 SHaKs. Ven. & Ad. 279 Anon he rears upright, cor- 
vets and leaps. 1682 Suapwett JJedal 4 The sprightly 
Horse y' have seen, Praunce, and curvet, with pleasure to 
the sight. 1695 Morrecx St. Olon's Aforocce 8 He took 
a fancy..to Curvet in his Gardens ona fiery Horse. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt, Wes, (1852) 1. 445 He may let him sometimes 
prance and caper and curvet. 1805 Scott Last Afinstr. ww. 
xxi, Forced him, with chastened fire, to prance, And, high 
curvetting, slow advance. @ 1839 Prarn Poenrs (1864) 11. 
423 Looking for her as he curvets by. 1866 R. M. BALLAN- 
TYNE Shifting Winds vi. (1881) 60 [The] fresh and mettle. 
some steeds curveted and pranced. 

b. rans. To cause to curvet. 

1613 Wortox in Revig. Wotton, (1672) 419 Sir R. Drury .. 
corbeteth his Horse before the Kings window. 

2. transf. To leap about, frisk: also fig. 

1600 Suaxs, A. V. LZ. 1. ii. 258 Cry holla to the tongne, 
I prethee: it curuettes vnseasonably. 1649 G. Dasizc 
Trinarch. Hen. 1, xiv, As were the yeare Beat in a Plott, 
and Dayes were Curvetting (r/me king]. 1860 Je Pe 
Kexnepy Sevadlow B. iii. 40 A mischievous imp, who curvets 
about the house. 

Curveter. xonce-w/. 
A curvetting horse. 

1841 C. Lever C. O'Malley xxxiii. 176 The management 
of your arching necked curveter, 

Curveting (kiuvétin), curvetting (ki:- 
vetin), vd. sé. [-ING1.] The action of the verb 
CURVET, q.v. 

1784 tr. Beckford’s Vatheh (1868 55 The unwieldy cur- 
vetting of these poor beasts. 180x Strutt Sports y Past, 
UL. v. 203 Imitating the curvetings and motions of a horse. 
1840 Barwam Jngol. Leg., Witches’ Frolic, Such lofty cur- 
vetting And grand pirouetting. 

Cu'rveting, curve'tting, pf/. 2. [-1xc *.] 
That curvets: see the verb. 

1599 Marston Sco. bidlanie ut. xi. 228 His very intellect 
Is naught but a curuetting Sommerset. 1780 WESLEY Hts. 
(1872) II, 185 A fine curvetting horse. 1848 MacavuLay “ist. 
Eng. U1. 490 Rushed through the drawn swords and cur- 
vetting horses. 1898 M.A. Brown Nadeschda 23 On his 
curveting charger’s back. 

Curvi- (ko-1vi-), combining form of L. curv-us 
curved ; chiefly in adjectives used in Nat. A72s¢. 
(of many of which analogous forms are used in 
modern French), as Curvicau ‘date [L. cada tail ; 
in mod.F. curvicatde), having a curved tail. 
Curvico'state [L. costa rib], ‘marked with small 
bent ribs’ (Webster 1864). Curvidentate [L. 
dent-em tooth], having curved teeth. Curvifo‘liate 
[L. foliten leaf], ‘having leaves bent back’ (Web- 
ster). Currviform [see -ForM], of a curved shape. 
Curvine’rvate, Curvine'rved, =curve-veined (see 
Curve a. and sé.C),  Curvirostral (L. rostrum 
beak], having a curved beak. Curvise'rial, form- 
ing a series disposed in a curve (of leaves on a stem’. 

1880 Grav Struct, Bot. iii. § 4, 92 Curvinerved, when 
nerves curve in their course, as in the leaves of Funkia. 
x870 BentLev Bot. 140 No leaf can be placed precisely in 
a straight line over any preceding leaf, but disposed in an 
infinite curve, and hence called curviserial. 


(f. Curver v. +-ER 1.) 


+ Curvify, v. Obs. [f. L. ceera-us curved + 
-FY.] a. zzér. To become curved or crooked, 


b. ¢rans, To make curved, bend; to curl (hair). 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bh. Physiche 111/1 When any 
mans Backe beginneth to curvifye or wax croockede. 1623 
CockERAM ul, To make Crooked, curucfie. ‘ 

Curvilinead. [f. Curvi- + ¢divea line + -ap.] 

1826 J. AtpeRson in Trans. Soc. Arts XLIV. 151 A 
matheniatical instrument of my invention called a curvi- 
linead, wherewith to describe regular curve lines. 1842 in 
G. Francis Dict. Arts. 

Curvilineal (kdrvili-nial), a. [f. Curvi- +L. 
finedlzs \ineal.] =next, Hence Curvili‘nealness. 

1656 Hosnes Siz Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 259 Curvilineal 
angles. a 1746 Mactacrin Newton's Philos. Disc. wm. ii. 
R.), The curvilineal motion of the moon in her orbit. 1768 

ANOEN in Pil Trans, LVUIIL. 174 The computation of 
curvilineal areas. 1831 Brewster Nat. Alagic vi. (1833) 133 
Describing a kind of curvilineal path. ae 

1727 Baicey vol. II, Curvilineadness, the Consisting of 
crooked Lines, oe 

Curvilinear (ka:vilinz4x), a. (s6.) [f. Curvi- 
+ L, dinea line, finedr-ds linear.] Consisting of, 
or contained by, a curved line or lines; having the 
form of a curved line. (Opposed to rectilinear, 
and in Gothic Archit. to ferpendicular, as applied 
to window-tracery.) 

1710 BerkELey Princ. Hum. Knowl, Introd. § 10 Neither 
swift nor slow, curvilinear nor rectilinear. a 1746 MACLAURIN 
Newton's Philos. Disc. w. iit. (RA, All the curvilinear 
motions in the solar system. 1843 Ruskin hic Paini. 

= 


CURVING. 


I, 1. 1, iii. §6 ‘The minor contours..are. - beautifully curvi- 
Ninear, 1865 Tytor Larly list. Mankind viii, 195 Scrapers 
with curvilinear edges, 

Hence Curvilinea‘rity ; Curvili‘nearly adv. 

it Craic, Curvilineartty, the state of being curvilinear. 
1824 Lanpor Jag. Conz, (1846) I. 183 Rectilinearly, curvi- 
linearly, and perpendicularly. 1872 Conrn Drs. Throat 51 
Another fold.. stretching curvilinearly backwards. 

So + Curvilineary, +Curvilineous (cf. F. 
curviligne, + courbeligue] ads, = CURVILINEAR. 

1706 Puutitps (ed. Kersey), Curzilineal or Curvilineary 
(in Geom.), crooked-lined. 1721 in Baitey. 1692 Kay 
Pissol. World 115 Curvitineous coucretions of Salts. 

Curving (kiivin), 74/7. sb. [axel] The 
action of the verb Curve ; bending, flexure, curva- 
ture. Also fig. 

1594 Nornen Spec. Brit, Essex t1 The Roding .. after 
manifolde curuings, it maketh way vnder Wodforde bridge. 
1748 Rickarpsox Clarissa Wks. 1883 V. 335, Curvings from 
ihe plain simple truth, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. go5 The 
curving of the [antheridium] .. indicates that fertilisation 
does not usually take place between the contiguous organs. 

Curving, f//. a. [-1nc%.] That curves, 

1762 Farcoser SAipier. in. (1818) 106 Watch the curving 
prow. 1878 Mactear Cefés iii. (1879) 31 ‘The curving shores 
of Provence and Narbonne. 

Curvital (kouvital’, e. Geom.  [a. mod.F. 
curvital, £. curvité curvity + -aL.] Of or pertain- 
ing to curvity or curvature. Carvétal function, 
a function expressing the length of the perpendi- 
cular from a fixed point of a curvenpon the normal 
ata variable point, in terms of the length of the 
arc from the hxed to the variable point. 

1886 Carr Synopsis Math, Index C 60. . 7 

+tCurvity. Ols. [ad. L. curvitis (or a. F. 
curvété, Oresme 14th e. , f. curvus curved, crooked.] 

1. Curved or bent quality or state; curvature ; 
a curved portioit of anything, a curve. 

1547 Loorpe Mrev. Health cviii. 41 A backe the which may 
have many infirmities, as dehylytie, and wekenes, curvytic 
and gybbositie. 1656 Hosnes Sir Lessons Wks, 1845 V1, 
253 The rectitude or curvity of the lines. 1705 PAdl. Trans. 
XXV. 202 The divers flexures and curvities of the Serpent. 
1715 Macuis in Rigaud Corr. Sci. fe (1841) I. 269 [1 ) have 
added a rule for finding the curvity. 1831 Brewster Vew~on 
(1853) I. iit. 42 According to their more or less curvily. 

2. fig. Moral obliquity, crookedness of conduct. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarfrs Counc, Trent (1676) 166 The whole 
nature of man .. remained crooked ; not by the curvity of 
Adam, but by hisown. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. tai. 82 
That there is as much positivity of Relation in disobedience 
as in obedience, in curvity as in rectitude, 1678 Garr 
Crt. Gentiles U1. 136 That God be the motor. .of the action 
«but not of the obliquitie orcurvitie in acting. 

Curvograph. [f. Curve (or L. carves) + 
-GRAPH.] An tnstrument for describing curves, 

1817 W. Warcur in Trans. Soc. Arts XXXV. 109 An 
instrument of my invention for describing curve lines, which 
J purpose calling the curvograph. 1874 Knicnt Dict. Mech, 
Curvograph, an instrument for drawing a curve without 
reference to the center. 

Curvous (kiivas), a. vare. [f. CURVE 56. + 
-ous, on L. type *carves-us.] Curved; crooked. 

1674 Broust Glossogr. (ed. 4), Curvous, crooked, bowed, 
uneven. ¢1825 Beppors eens, a pieces 99 Around the 
curvous atmosphere Of my own real existence I revolve. 

Curwhi'bble. ?céa/. [app. connected with 
wwhybibble given by Forby as ‘a whimscy, idle fancy, 
silly seruple, ete.” With the first syllable ef. Cur- 
FUFFLE, and carwitchet, CARRIWITCHET.] 7A 
whimsical or nonsensical contrivance ; also a/trtd. 

1842 S. Lover //andy Andy x. 99 Don’t the English catch 
their fish..with a long rough stick, and a little curwhibble 
ofa bone attheend of it? 188711. Knoutys Sé. Life Japan 
iE Workmen. laboriously cutting, wlth little, clumsy, cur- 
wibble hooks, the crop, handful by handful. : 

Curwi'Het, da/, [From the cry of the bird.] 
A localname forthe Sanderling (Calidrisarenarta), 
a bird of the snipe family, 

1674 Ray Coll. Words 90 The Sanderling or Curwillet, so 
called about Pensans. 1678 Ray i pac Ornith, 303. 
1804 Bewick Brit, Birds {1.1 Sanderling, Towillee, or 
willet. 1885 Swainson Brit. Birds 195 Curwillet, Corn. 
wall, a name given to the Sanderling from its cry. 

+Cuwry?}. Os. Also 4 kewery. fa. OF, 
keuerie, queuerie, gueurte (14th c¢.), cookery, 
kitchen, f. Aes, geet, cocu:~L. coguus, cocus cook: 
see-ERY.] a. Cookery. (Also the ‘concoction’ of 
substances in alchemy.) b. Cooked food; a dish. 

1387 Trevisa /Tigden (Rolls) 1.405 They conne ete and be 
mury Wib oute grete kewery. (Caxton cury, Higden coguo- 
rum artificial. %¢1390 (title), Form of Cury. 2a 1400 
Morte Arth, 1064 Were es cury un-clene, carle, be my 
trowthe. ¢1460 J. Russetn Bk. Nurture 506 Cookes wit 
beire newe conceytes.. Many new curies .. bey are contryv- 
ynge & Fyndynge. 1513 Dovctas Afaeis yin. Prol. 95 
Throw cury of the quentassens, 

Cury 2, rare. =L. curta. 

1886 [See CuritaTe]. 

Curyal, -ose, obs. forms of Curran, Curtovs. 

Curyd, Curys, obs. forms of cured, cures. 

Cus, obs, form of Kiss. 

Cusche, Cuschet, obs. ff. Curssr, Cusuar. 

Cuschoun, obs. form of Cusiiox. 

Cusco-bark. Also Cuzco-. A kind of cin- 
chona bark, obtalned from Cuzeo in Lower Peru. 
Also called Cusco-china, 
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Hence Cusco-cinchonine, Cu‘sconine, Cus- | 


oo’nidine, alkaloids obtained from Cusco-bark. 

1879 Watts Dict. Chem. 3rd Suppl. 1. 495-7. 

]] Cuscus! (ku'skus), Also 7 cuskus. [The 
same word as Couscovs, the dish so called being 
originally made of this grain. In F. couscou, in 
18th c. cuezcuz, cousse-couche, couche-couche.] ‘The 
grain of the African Millet, /olcus spicatus Linn., 
Penitcilaria spicata Willd., a cereal indigenous to 
Africa, where it has constituted from the earliest 
times an important article of food. 

1625 Purcuas Pilgrims u. vu, x1. 1368 Their bread is 
made of this Coaua, which isa kind of blacke Wheate, and 
Cuscus asmall white Seed like Millet in Biskany. 1629 Cary. 
Smitn Trav. & Ady, xiii. 25 Cuskus. 1634 Sir T. HERBERT 
Trav, oer 23 (VMadagascar\, You shall have in exchange 
re ne ice and Cuscus, with what fruit you like. /di/. 
28 ‘The Ile [Mohelia) inricht us with. . Buffols. .Rice, Pease, 
Cuscus, Honey. 1852 W. F. Dasiett in Pharmac. Frni. 
XI. 395 It constitutes the Aonskons of the Joloffs and 
Moorish nations, the dra and dishna of Tripoli. 

|| Cuscus * (kuskvs). Also kuss-kuss, cuss 
cuss, kttskos, cuscuss. [ad. Pers. and Urdii 
Ur> Ux> Ahas khas the sweet-scented root of the 
grass in question.] The loitg ftbrous aromatic 
root of an Indian grass, Androfogon muricatus, 
used for making fans, screens, ornamental baskets, 
ete, Hence cuscus-grass, cuscus-root. 

1810 ‘T, Wittianson £. Judia Vade M1. 235 (Y¥.) The 
Kuss-Kuss..when fresh, is rather fragrant, though the scent 
is somewhat terraceous, 1862 Mrs. Sreip Last Fears Ind. 
72 ‘Uhe root ofa sweet smelling grass, the cuscus. atérté, 
1889 Blackiw. Mag. Mug. 247 A large cuscus mat. 

| Cuscus 3 (ku’skvs’. [mod.L. from the native 
name; see Couscous *.] A genus of marsupial 
qnadrupeds found in New Gnitea, 

1662 J. Davies Mandetslo's Tour, F. Ind. 165 There ism 
this Isfand a kind of beasts they call Cusos, that keeps con- 
stantly in trees, living on nothing but fruit. They resemble 
our Rabbets. 1880 D’Atpertis 4. Guinea I, 407 On the 
branch of a tall tree we tiey bers seea cuscus slowly 
creeping along. 1889 II. 11. Romuty Verandah N. Guinea 
69 The opossums and cuscus tribe taste strongly of gum 
leaves on which they feed. 

Cuscus, -cus(s)u, -cosoo, vars. of Couscous !, 

+ Cuser, aphetic f Accuser. 

1589 Warner Add. Eng. Vi. xax. (1612) 151 More honest 


thin her Cuser. , 

Cushat (ko fat). Chiefly Sc. and north. dial, 
Forms: 1 ctiscute, «scote, -sceote, 5 cowscott, 
-schote, 6 cowschet, kowschot, 6-7 coushot, 7, 
g cowshot, 8 cowshut, 8-9 cooscot, 9 cowscot ; 
6 cuschet, 8- cushat, 9 @ia/. cushie, cusha. 
[ON. ceéscute, -scote, -sceote (wk. fem.) has no cog- 
nates in the other Teutonic langs., and its etymo- 
logy is obscure. The element score, scute is app. 
a deriv. of seéotan (weak grade scztt-, scot-) toshoot, 
and may inean ‘shooter, darter’; ef. sceofan in 
fElftic’s Colloguy, glossed tructos ‘trouts’, app. in 
reference to their rapid darting motion; also ef. 
OMG, scogga str. f, shoot (of a plant). For the 
first part, cf cow offers no likely sense, and Prof. 
Skeat suggests that we may here have an cclio of 
the bird's call = modern coo: this is doubtful. 
Others have taken the first part as OE. edse chaste, 
modest, pure; but the rest of the word then remains 
per eee| The wood-pigeon or ring-dove. 

2700 Efinal Gloss. 829 Palumbes, eungutan fi (aks cus. 
cotae, Corpus cuscote), ¢ 1000 Voc. in Wr.«Wilcker 260/7 
Pudumba, cusceote. 10. . /bid, 286/2/'alumba, cuscote, ucl 
wuduculfre. 14... /bfd. 702/34 Palumnbus, cowscott. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 79 Cowschote, palumbus. 1533 Doveras 
Ainets xu, Prol. 237 The cowschet [v.7, kowschot] crowdis 
and pirkis on the rys. 1653 Urquuarr Aadelats 1. xxxvii, 
Some dozens of queests, coushots, ringdoves and wood. 
culvers, 1788 Marsuatt Vorksh. Gloss., Cooscet, a wood- 
pigeon. 1781 J. Hurton Sour to Caves Gloss., Cowshué, 
a wild pigeon. + Burns Bess & Spinning-awheel iii, On 
lofty mks the cushats wail. 3813 Scorr Rokedy ut. x, He 
heard the Cushat’s murmur hoarse. 1866 Cornh. Mag, Aug. 
a ee building cushats cooed and cooed. 

. So cushat-dove (Sc. cusha-dew, cushie-doo), 

1805 Scott Last Minstr, u. xxxiv, Fair Margaret, through 
the hazel grove. Flew like the startled cushat-dove. 1885 
Siwey Afistura Curtosa 103 ‘he Cushie doo ‘That crocdles 
lateate’en. | 

Cushes, -ies: see CUrSsE, 

Cushew-bird. Also cashew bird. [So 
called from the likeness of the blue knot on ils 
forchead to the cashew-nut.] A West Indian 
name of the Galeated Curassow (/auxts galeata). 

758 G. Epwarps Gleanings Nat. /1st. VW. Ixxv, 182 The 
Cushew-Bird takes its name from the knob over its bill, 
which in shape much resembles an American nut called 


Cushew. 1852 Tu. Ross tr. //nmboldl’s Trav. 11. xviit. 172 
The curassaos and cashew-birds. 


Cushie, cushie-doo: see Cusnat. 

Cushinet, obs. form of Cusnioner. 

Cushion (ku‘fan), 52. Forms; a, 4 cuyschun, 
cujshen, 4-6 cuyssh-, cuissh-, -in, -en, -un, 
“yn, ¢ctc.; 4-7 quishin, qui-, quy-, qwi-, awy-, 
(quyi-), -s8-, -ssh-, -ssch-, -sch-, -sh-, (szh-), 
‘in, -yn, -en, -ene, -an, -on, -un, -ion, -yon, 
-ing, -ynge, etc.; 6 quesion, 8 quishing ; 4-5 | 


CUSHION. 


whyss-, whyssh-, whish-, wyssh-, -in, -yne, 
ene, ctc., etc. 8. 4-6 cusshyn, -on, -en, -ion, 
-eyn, -0On; § cusch-, cosch-, cossh-, kussh-, 
kossch-, cos-, -yn(e, -en, -oun, -one, -yon, 
‘ing, cowssing, ctc.; 6-7 cush-en, -in, -yn, 
-ian,-eon, -ing, etc, (6 cussin, cochen, kushen ; 
7 cuoshen, coussin, -ion) ; 6- cushion. (Nearly 
70 forms occur.) eet 

(Of this word ME. had two types, a. cuisshin, 
guishtn (north. whishin), a. OF. cotssin, later 
coessin, cuéssin (13-1§th c. in Littré); and B. 
cusshyn, cushin, a. ¥. coussin (14th ¢.)—earlicr 
cussin (¥2th c. in Ffatzf.); in both languages the 
latter type is the surviving one. OF, cozssin was 
= Fr. cotssin, Cat. coixt, Sp. coxin, cojin, It. 
coscino, cuscino:~L. type coxinunt, {, coxa hip, 
thigh: cf. EL. cubital elbow-cushion, f. cuditus 
elbow. (Sec P. Meyer in A’omania 1892, 87). 

‘The history of the form coussin, with which cushion goes, 
is more obscure. Hatzfeld suggests that it is an altered 
variant of cotss/n, influenced by OF. coute quilt -—L. cudetta 
quilt, cushion. ‘T, A, Jenkins in Afod. Lang. Notes, May 
1893, argues for its being :—late L. *cudticinum, for *enles- 
finum, a conjectured deriv.of culcita; in which case cofssin 
und coussin would be distinct words without etymological 
connexion: this their history makes improbable.} 

1. A case of cloth, silk, ete. stuffed with sume 
soft elastic material, used to give support or ease 
to the body in sitting, reclining, or kneeling. 

a, €1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 877 Whyssynes vpon queldes 
poyntes, ba[t] koynt wer bobe. [1361 tll of Eaw. Bik. 
Prince in Nichols Koyall Wills (1780) 74 Curtyns, — 
traversyn.] ¢3374 Cuaucer Jroylus uu. 1229 And doun she 
sette here by hym .. vp-on a quysshon [z.». cuisshyn] gold 
y-bete. 1388 Wyetir rt Sam. v. 9 Seetis of skynnes, ethir 
cuyschuns. axzgoo /sumbras 579 Bryng a chayere and 
aqwyschene. 1418 FE. £. Wills Wa Vj reof quisshens 
of worsted. 1530 Parse. 211/2 Cuysshen, coessyn. 1547 
in Strype £ecl. Afem. II. App. A. 293 Ther was a carpet 
and qutssion laid..for the chief mourmer, 1601 Hottaxo 
Piuy xix. iv, Beaulified with green quishins, 1615 CrooKe 
Body of Max 74 11 serueth vs instead of a quishion. 

8, 1382 Wye Ezek, xiii, 18 Woo to hem that sewen to- 
gider cusshens (1388 cuschens] vndir eche cubit of hoond. 
cwgo fromp. Part. 94 Coschyne, sedile, Jbid. 11 
Cuschone [1499 Pyxson cusshyn], cusciva. 1470-85 Ma. 
tory Aréhur xix. xi, And there was layd a cusshyn 
of gold that he shold knele vpon. 2530 Lo. Berners 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 151 They set them downe on 
cosshyns of sylke. 1577-87 Houxsnep Chron. U1, 800/1 
With cushins of fine gold. 1601 Suaks. Zul. C. tv. iii. 243 
Tle baue them sleepe on Cushions in my Tent, 1676 R. 
L'Estrance Seneca’s A/or. (1702) 52 A Soldier leat you his 
Cloak for a Cushing. 1732 Gay A/ad Dog (R.), A prude, 


| at morn and evening prayer, Had worn her velvet cushion 


| ceffer, -thaum 


bare. 1883 G. Lioyp £46 §& Flow II. 103 A space on the 
tiny lawn where rugs and cushions were spread out. 

iS That set on the book-board of a pulpit, etc., 
to support the bible or other book; cf. cushion- 
rinil. 

1615 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 69 One clothe and one quission 
of black vellure for the pulpett. 1709 Steere & Swirt 
Tatler No. 70» 4 Neither is banging a Cushion, Oratory. 
1719 Swirt Zo Vung. Clergyman, You will observe some 
clergymen with their head aid down .. within an inch of 
the cushion. 1872 E, Peacock M/aéel Heron 1. ix. 15: To 
mend a rent in the cushion of the reading-desk, 

ec. The seat of a judge or ruler. Cf, Woorsack. 

1659 B. Harris Parreals [ron Age 2 Maurice .. having 
changed the Magistrates in many Towns .. the Anniaians 
were fain to leave the cushion against their wills. 17; 
Nortu Lives (1826) I. 130 The Court of Common Pleas ha 
been outwitted by the Ring Bench, till his Lordship came 

nthe cushion. 1844 H. H, Witson Brit, /ndia I]. 415 
Bhawani Siag..was placed upon his cushion of sovereignty 
by the assistant to the Political Agent in Malwa. 

d. jig. ; also as an emblem of case and luxury. 

1589 Pappew, Hatchet Biv, The diuell take al, if truth 
find not as many soft cushions to leane_on, as trecherie, 
1607 Sitaxs. Cor, 1. vil. 43 Not moouing From th’ Caske to 
th’ Cushion. 1652 A. Ross //ist. World Pref. 1 Idlenesse 
. the Devils Cushion, as the Fathers call it. 1785 Cowrrr 
Ws, (1837) XV. 174 At last [I] have placed myself much at 
my ease upon the cushion of this one resolution. 1833 
Cartyite Alise. (1872) V. 89 Cullies, the easy cushion on 
which Knaves and Tedieescs repose. — , 

2. transf. a. Applied to anything resembling or 
acting as a cushion. 

3813 Scorr 7riermain 1, viii, The silver-moss and lichen 
twined..A cushion fit for nge. 1860 Maury bys. Geog. Sea 
1. 19 Protected from .. the violence of its waves by cushions 
of still water, 1882 Vines Sacts’ Bot. 220 A circular leaf- 
bearing cushion. — ’ 

+b. A swelling simulating pregnancy: some- 
times called Queen Alary’s cushion, after Mary 
‘Tudor, (Perhaps somettines an actnal cushion or 
pad.) Obs. 

1597 Suaks. 2 //en. JT", v. iv. 16 But 1 would the Fruite 
of her Wombe might miscarry. Oficer. Hit do, you shall 
haue a dozen of Cushions againe, you haue but eleuen now. 
1649 Mittox £tkon, iii, (1851) 356 And thus his pregnant 
motives are at last prod nothing but a Tympany, or 
a Queen Maries Cushion. 1689 Let. fr. the Pope in Hart, 
Msc, (Malh.) 1. 370 (D.) That a King .. should praise (or 
rather mock) God for a child, whilst his Queen had only 
conceived a pillow, and was brought to bed of a cushion .. 
This was the old contrivance of another Mary-Queen. 1694 
S. Jouxson Notes Past, Let. Bp. Burnet 1. 37 Nis Wife 
went fourty Weeks with a Cushion, 

3. In various specific and technical applica. 


tions; as, the ‘ pillow’ used in making bone-lace; 


CUSHION. 


a receptacle for pins, a Pix-cusimoy ; + au ink-pad 
for inking a seal, die, etc. (o4s.); a flat leathem 
bag filled with pounce, used by engravers to sup- 
port the plate; the elastic leathern pad on which 
gold-leaf is spread and cut with the palette-knife; 
the rubber of an electrical machine. 

1574 HetLowss Gueuara’s Fam. Ep. (1577) 316 To sce her 
+.take her cushin for bone lace, or her rocke to spinne. 
1607 Suaxs, Cor. n.i. 98 Your Beards deserue not so honour- 
able a graue, as to stuffe a Botchers Cushion. x Dict. 
Polygraph, s.v. Engraving, Uhe Graving cushion is a 
roundish, but flattish leather bag filled with sand to lay the 
plate upon, on which it may he turn'd easily any way at 
pleasure. 1768-74 ‘I'ucker Zé, Mat, (1852) 1. 93 Like those 
cushions your gossips stick with pins in hearts, eae and 
various forms, agamst a lying-in. Hae Trial of Nundo- 
comar 43/2 He dipt his seal on the cushion and sealed the 
bond. 1832 Nat. Philos. Electric. iit. § $7. 15 (Useful 
Knowl. Soc.) The earlier electricians contented themselves 
with using the hand as a rubber, till a cushion was intro- 
duced for that purpose hy Professor Winkler, 1837 Wit. 
tock Bk. Trades (1842) 117 (Carver §& Gilder), With oue 
hand he holds the cushion, which is merely a flat board 
covered with soft leather. féid. 214 (Exneraver), The sand- 
hag, or cushion..is used for laying the copper plate upon. 
1866 Joyce's Sci. Dial. 492 (Electrical Machine) ‘The 
cushion or rubber is fixed on‘a glass pillar. ¢ 

b, A pad worn by women under the hair; a pad 
or bustle worn beneath the skirt of a woman’s dress. 

3774 Westm. Mag. ¥¥. 424 We are sorry to find the Ladies 
returning. .to the Iong-exploded mode of dressing their hair 
with the borrowed aid of the Cushion. 1806 Lapy Doucias 
in Examiner 15 March 1813, 173/1 She wore a cushion 
behind. 1860 Fairnott Coséume (ed. 2) 476 ‘Vhe hair was 
oranges over a cushion formed of wool, and covered with 
silk. 

ec. The elastic rim or lining of the inner side of 
a billiard-table, from which the balls rebound. 

1778 C. Jones Loyle’s Gates Impr, 193 The Adversary is 
obliged to play Bricole from the opposite Cushion. 1853 
C. Bene Ferdaut Green xii, A game of hilliards ona wooden 
table that had no cushions. 1856 Craw Ley Aeddiards (1350) 
§ The cushions are now almost universally made of Vul- 
canised India-rubber, though... old players say that the 
stroke is more certain from the old stiffed list cushions. 

ad. Afech, A body of steam (or air) left in the 
cylinder of a steam-cngine (or air-engine) to act as 
an clastic buffer to the piston, 

1848 Pract. Mech. Jrul.1.78 A cushion of stean is ine 
terposed to partially sustain the force of the blow [in asteam 
hammer}, 1891 Rankine Steam Engine 364 The volume 
of the cushion air when it is under the greatest pressure [in 
an air engine]. x a 

4. Ina horse, pig, etc.: a. The fleshy part of the 
buttock. b. The fibro-fatty frog in the interior of 
a horse’s hoof; also the coronet or fibrous pad 
extending round the upper part of the foot, im- 
mediately above, and united to the hoof. 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4777/4 Both of them pore cut 
with I, G. on the Cushion. x912 /éid. No. 4858/4 A black 
Spot on each Quishing. 1722 Léid, No. 6070/9. 1892 W. 
Fream Elem. Agric. xix. (ed. 4) 344 Outside these struc- 
tures are two fihro-cartilages, one on each side, united 
behind and below by the plantar cushion..The coronary 
cushion. fod, A cut of hacon off the cushion. 

5. a. Ent. The little pad or cushion-like process 
of an insect’s foot; a pulvillus. b. Sof, The en- 
largement at, or just below, the point of attachment 
of some leaves; a pulvinus; also a dense mass of 
foliage such as is formed by some saxifrages and 
stonecrops, 

1828 Starx Elem, Nat, Hist. VW. 285 A distinct cushion; 
antennz of nine joints. 1870 Hooker Stud, /lora 137 
Sedum acre... Tufts or cushions 3~10 in. diam. 

6. Arch, =CoussixeT, qv. 

1852 Brees Gloss, Pract. Archit. 133 Cushion, or, Cous- 
sinet, a stone lying on the top of a pier supporting an 


arch, 

+7. A drinking-vessel. Ods. 

15394 Taming of Shrew u, Why, Tapster, 1 say, Fils 
a fresh cushen heere! ¢ 1618 Fretcurr 0. Corinth 1. iv, 
Quissions ye Knaves! (Enter drawers with Quissions). 

8. (Our) Lady's Cushion, a name for several 


plants, esp. Avmeria martiinia. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens tv. |. 509 Some call it [Thrift] in Eng. 
lishe our Ladies quishion. 

9. Cycling. Short for cushion-tire. 

3891 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 1/1 ‘Twenty-one starters, five 
using pneumatic tyres, two cushions, all the rest solids. i 

10. Phrases. +a. To miss the cushion + to miss 
the mark ; to make a mistake, err. Ods. 

¢1g25 SKELTON Col. Cloute 998 And whan he weneth to 
sy Yet may he mysse the quysshyon. 1535 Jove Afol. Tin. 

ale 48 Yet hath he missed the kushen in many _placis, 
1571 Fkaxner Chron. [red. (1623) 168 He was elected Arch. 
hishop of St. Davids, hut at Rome he was out hid, hy him 
that had more money, and missed the Cushin, 1593 
Drayton Eclogues viii. 80 Thy Wits doe erre and misse the 
Cushion quite. 1608 Hieron Defence un. 157 He hath 
missed the cushen and sitteth bare. 1609 Hosy Let. Zo 
Ar, T. I. 45 They may misse the cushion in the analogie 
of the place. a 

th. Beside (or wide of) the cushion: away 
from the main purpose or argument, beside the 
mark ; erroneously or mistakenly. Oés, 

1576 Fleming Panofpl. Epist, B 4 b, Thouw leanest beside 
the cushing, 1581 J. Bert Haddon’s Answ. Osor.98 He 
raungeth abroad to original] sinne altogether besides the 
cushian. 1598 R, Bernarp tr. Serence (1607) 230 ‘Thou art 
beside the cushin [L. erras], 1690 W. Watker [diom, 
AngloLat. 517 He is wide of the cushion. @1783 H. Brooks, 


a 
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Kemale Officer 1. xiii, The man did not speak much heside 
the cushion of common sense. 

$e. To set or put bestde (or besides) the cushion: 
to turn (any one) out of his place or position; to 
depose, set aside; to deprive or disappoint of ax 
office or dignity. Ods. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov, & Epigr. (1867) 80, | may set yon 
besyde the cushyn yit. 1587 Fueminc Coutn. [loliushed 
Ill. 1305/1 To put enimitie betweene the king and hirs and 
to set hir besides the cushion. «1624 Br. M. Ssatn Sera. 
188 Sometimes putting them besides the cushion, and placing 
others in their roome. 1663 Sratpinc Yroudb, Chas. 1 (1 792) 
1.291(Jant.) The master of Forbes’ regiment was. . discharged 
.. Thus is he set beside the cushion. 


LL. attrib. and Comb., as cushion-canvas, sdayer, 
sstuffir; cushion footed, -like, -shaped adj; 
cushion eapital Arch. (see quots.); + eushion- 
euffer = cushion-dhumper; + cushion-lord (see 
qnot.); eushion-pink, a name for Thrift (4 rmeria 
naritima); enshion-rafter, an auxiliary rafter 
beneath and parallel toa principal rafter, a prin- 
cipal brace ; eushion-rest in 2i//iards (sce qnot.); 
eushion-seale, 2 common scalc-insect, very in- 
Jurions to orange and other trees; eushion-star, 
a fossil star-fish of the genus Goniaster ; cushion- 
stitch, a flat embroidery stitch nscd to fill in 
backgrounds iu old needlework, esf. in Chureh 
embroidery ; cushion-thumper, a preacher who 
indulges in violent action; eushion-tire, a bicycle 
tire made of india-mbber tubing stuffed with 
shreds of india-rubber; hence eushion-tired ///. 
a.; cushion-work in “mébrofdery (sce qnot.. 
Also Cusilon-CLoTH, -DANCK. 

1611 Corcr., Gase, *Cushion Canuas 3 the thinne Cannas 
that serues women for a ground vnto their Cushiuns, or 
Purse-worke, &c. 1835 Wurweia Archit, Notes 35 Cushion 
aa .consist of large cubical masses projecting consider- 


ably over the shaft of the column, and rounded off at the 
lower comers. 1842-76 Gwur Encycl. Archit. Gloss, 


Cushiou Capftal, a capital used in Romanesque and early | 


Medieval architectnre, resembling a cushion pressed down 
wie weight. [tis also a cap consisting of a cube rounded 
off at ils lower angles, largely nsed in the Normait period. 
1683 E. Hooner Pref Lp, Vordage's Mystic Div. 36 Our 
impertinently idl Pulpit-praters, or..too busily laborious 
“Cushion-Cnffers, 1865 Avader ve Aug. 175/3 A smooth 
and velvety tiger.. Supple and “cushion-footed. 1679 7'réa/s 
of Green & Berry 64 Mrs. Warrier..bemg * Cushion-layer in 
the Chappel. 1647 H. Mort Soug of Sond 1. 11. lix, Soft 
mosse..Whose velvet hue and verdure “cushion-like did 
show. 1847-78 Hatuiwent, *Cushrou-dord, a lord made by 
favour, and not for good service to the slate; hence, au 
effeminate person. 1863 Prion Plaut-s., *Cushion-pink, 
from its dense tufted growth. 1819 P, NicttoLson Arcdst. 
Dict, 652 Sometimes called Arincifal braces, and somelines 
“cushion rafters. 1893 Bunxetr & Cavennisn Siliiards 28 
“Cushion-rests are rests, shaped to fit over the face of the 
cushion, 1886 Rep. Conan. Agric. Washington US. 466 
The Cottony “Cushion-scale is found only in California, 
Australia, South Africa and New Zealand. 1843 Foruns in 
Proc. Berw, Nat. Cind UH. 80 Orange- yellow. swith crimson- 
red, are the usual hues of the “cushion-stars. 1886 Doai/y 
News 14 Dec. 7/6 Billiard “cushion stuffer wanted. 1876 
Rock Jer. Fudr. viii. 81 Done in cross and tent stitch, or 
the ‘*cushion style. @ 1643 W. Cantwricnt Ordruery nt. 
v, Thou violent *cushion-thuniper, hold thy tongue, 1891 
Cyclist 25 Feb. 164 *Cushion ‘Tyres are getting quite fashion. 
alle here. 1891 IVheeling 4 Mar. 436 We rode 40 miles on 
a *cushion-tyred Cremorne. 1845 Lcclestologist 1V. 98 Vhe 
[gold] threads are laid upon the linen, and fastened down 
at intervals with silk, This method is called *cushion-work. 

Cushion (kn‘fon), v. [f£. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rvaxs. To furnish with a cushion or cushions. 

1820 W. Irvine Shetch-Bk., Country Church (1865) 124 The 


. congregation. .sat in pews, sumptuously lined and cushioned. 


transf. 1890 Ilust, Loud. News Christin. Noo r1/t An 

eyot cushioned with luxurious grass. ; 
b, To pad or protect as with cushions, Also fy. 

1836-9 Topn Cyc/. Anat. H. 158/1 [The] surfaces [of the 
scapula} are cushioned with muscles. 1863 Gro. Kuior 
Romola nu. xxxi, No persuasive hlandness could cushion 
him against the shock. i 

2. ‘l’o rest, seat, or sct (a person or thing) upon 
a cushion; to support, or prop #/ with cushions. 

1735-8 BoutnGarokre On Partics xii. (R.), Instead of in- 
haGraag palaces, and being cushioned ay thrones. 1847-8 
H, Mitrer Firsé Lmpr. iv. (1859) 150 The eye never slides 
off the landscape, hut cushions itself upon it with a sense of 
security and repose, 1860 Pusey Alin. Proph, 183 Propped 
and cushioned up on both sides. 


3. fig. To suppress (anything) quictly; to take 
no notice of it. 

1818 Br. J. Mitner in Husenbeth Li 350 The South and 
West thought it prudent to cushion it. 1835 Tarts Slag. 
I]. 273 The book, .has heen much Iess talked of than it de. 
serves to be, We trust there is no desire in certain circles 
to cushion it. 1849 C. Bronta Shirdey xxviii, ‘There ny 
conrage failed: 1 preferred to cushion the matter. 1887 
Pali Mall G. 23 Aug. 1/1 The way in which complaints are 
cushioned in official quarters is startling. 

4, Billiards. To place or leave (a ball) close to, 
or resting against, the cushion. b. dtr. (In U.S.) 
To make the ball hit the eushion before cannoning 
or after contact with one of the balls. Cert. Dict. 

5. To deaden the stroke of (the piston) by 
a cushion of steam; to form into a cnshion of 


steam, 

1850 [see Cusittontnc]. 1891 Rankine Steam Engine 420 
The quantity of steam confined or ‘cushioned * is just 
sufficient to fill the clearance at the initial pressure. 


CUSP. 


Hence Cushioning vd/. s. (spec. in Afech. + see 
qnots. and cf. Cusnion sé. 3 d.) 

1850 Pract, Mech. Frni. M1. 104 ‘This cushioning of the 
pistons, and the gradual restraining of the momentum. 
1887 J. A. Ewixe in Eucyed. Brit. XXL 501/2 (Steaut- 
engine), Admission before the end of the back stroke... 
together with the compression of steam left in the cylinder 
when the exhaust port closes, produces the mechanical effect 
of cushioning. 


+Cu'shion-cloth. (vs. 
case or covering’ (Nares). 

#1577 Gascoians Ferd. Jerouimi Wks. (1587) 269 Hee 
would leaue cyther in the bed, or in hyr cushencloth, or by 
hyr looking-gla sa peece of money. 1611 Corce., Dese- 
biller, a Ladies cushion-cloth, 1626 Mippneton IH omer 
beware IV. 1.t, Why is Uhere not a cushion-cloth of drawn. 
work, Or some fair cut-work pinn‘d up in my bed-chamber % 
1708 Lomton Ladies Dressing Roont (N.), ‘Vhree night- 
gowns of the richest stuff; Four cushion-clouths ace scarce 
cnongh. 

Cu'shion-dance. A round dance, formerly 
danced at weddings, in which the women and mei 
alternately knelt on a cnshion to be kissed. 

1607 Hiywoon Woman ktlde Wks, 1874 11.97, I that haue 
ere now descru’d a cushion, call for the cushion dance. 
1621 Burion vat. Vel uti vin iv. 1698 The Dancing 
Master 7 Joan Sanderson or the Cushion Dance. an old 
Round Dance. [Described in fall.) 1767 W. Hasncry 
Charities Ch. Langtow 86 The Cushion Dance.. seemed to 
he his greatest favourite. 1870 Broucu Alarston Lynch 
ii. 6 There was to be a mistletoe, and the cushion-dance. 

Cushioned (kuJond), f/. a. [ff Custox sh, 
and 2% +-ED,] 

1, Furnished or fitted with a cushion or cushions. 

1839 J. L. Sterunns Tram. Greece, etc. 65,1, V hada large 
enshtoned seat of the diligence to myself. 1877 W. ‘Tom 
son Voy. Chadlenger 1. i, 21 The top of the locker is 
cushioned, and serves for a lounge. 

b. trans: 

1861 W. FY Connie fist. Eng. if, goo Grass-cushion etl 
crags. 1863 /ossid. of Creation 235 Vhe cushioned, spreni- 
ing feet ,of the camel]. 

ec, Vadded. Sec Crsuion sé. 3b. 

1777 Coumas Epil. Sheridan's Sch. Scandal, Farewell the 
plumed head, the cushion‘d tée. 1807-8 W. Trvine Sadaae. 
(18241 32 Our ladies,.Wheu bishop'd, and cushion'd, and 
hoop‘d to the chin. 

» Cycling, Furnished with enshiou-tires. 

1891 Hi Aceding 11 Mar. 453 ‘The best plan..is that .. of 
tains forks wide enough for either pneumatic or cushioned 
wheels. 

2. Seated on, or propped up with enshions. 

1818 Haziwuir Lug, llocts v. (1870) 115 ‘The indoor quiet 
and cushioned ¢ase. 1877 Brackin Mise Alen 274 A languid 
life And cushioned soft recumbency, 

3. rch, Cushioned capital = cushion capita’, 
(see CUSHION 54.11.) 

21754 Gea Vorman Archit, Wks. 1584 1. 293 ‘The capitals 
of the piers. -have great variety in their forms; the square, 
the octagon, the cushioned, or swelling beneath. 

4. Bol, Cushion-shaped, pulvinate. 

1832 Linpiny /atrod. Bot. wy. Gloss. 374 Cushroned (pul- 
einatus), convex and rather flattened ; seldont ised, 

5. Billiards. Viaced close to the cushion. Said 
also of the player whose ball is so placed, 

17970 J. Lov Cricket § Or when the Ball, close eushion'd, 
slides askew, And to the op'ning Pocket runs, a Cou. 

+Cuwshionet. Os. Also 6 quysshenet, 
eushnet, 7 cushinet, -onet, coshionct. [a. F. 
coussinel (in 16-17th ¢. also cofssinc’’, dim. of 
cotssin, cousste cushion + see -ET.] A little eushion ; 
a pin-cushion. 

1542 IF illof Fane Freswiliiam (Somerset Ho.), Qnysshenel. 
1592 Greene Disfut. 33 If he layd those slippes on her 
cushnet. 16r1 Cotcr., Sti vite. «a Pinpillow or cushinet 
to sticke pinnes on. 1647 H. Morr Song of Soud 1, Ixxvi, 
Closer set With sharp distinctions than a cushionet With 
pins and needles. 1721 Bairey Cushinet, a little Cushion. 

Cushionless (ku fonlés), a. [f Cusnion sé. 
+-LESS.] Withont a cushion or cushions. 

1837 HAWTHORNE Twice Told 7. (1851) I. vi. 96 Rows of 
long cushionless henches. 1866 Gro, Evior /. S/d? (1868) 
52 His cushion-less arm-chair, 

Cushiony (kivfoni), @. [f. Cusmoyx sd. + -¥.] 
Resembling a cnshion in shapc, softness, etc. 

1839-47 Toop Cyc?. Anat. III. 908/1 The soft cushiony 
end of the nose. © 1866 Fuint Princ. Med. (1880) 243 The 
eniphysematous portions. .have a soft, cushiony feel. 

usin, -ing, obs. forms of Cousin, 

Cusing, aphetic form of Aceusine. Cf. Cusen. 

e470 Henry MWadllace vi. goo Him selff began a sair 
cusyng to mak. ‘ 

usk (kvsk). A local name for two different 
fishes of the cod tribe: a. In Great Britain, the 
Torsk, Brosmius vulgaris. b. In U.S., the Burbot, 
Lota maculosa, 

1624 Cart. Ssatn bfrefvia vi. 216 Cuske or small Ling, 
Sharke, Mackarell. 1867 Wurrtter Yon? on Beach xxi, 
Tough and dried As a fea cusk from Lahrador. 1884 
Stubbs? Merc. Circular 194/2 The tolal catch of ground 
fish, including cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk. 

+Cuskin, -yn. O¢s. App. a variant of 
curskyn, CRUSKYN. 

1526 Will of T. Hustwayte (Somerset Ho’, Oon of my 
siluer pottes called a Cuskyn. 1 Hicows tr. Feeins* 
Nomenclator 232 (Halliw.) Any kinde of pot to drink in: 
acup: acuskin. 172 Baltey, Cuskin, an ivory cup. | 

Cusp (kvsp). [ad. L. cuspis, cuspid-em point.] 

1. Astro. The beginning or entrance of a ‘house’. 

1585 Lurton hous. Notable Th, (1675) 165, Whosoever 


App. ‘a cushion 


CUSPARIA. 


bath any fixed Star of the first Honour or Magnitude .. in 
the Degree of their Cuspe, of the tenth House. 1647 Litty 
Chr. Astrot. iv. 33 ‘The Cusp or very entrance of any house, 
or first beginning. 165: Cctrerrer Astrot. Fudgem. Dis. 
(1658) 47 In this figure Capricorn is upon the cuspe of the 
ascendent. 1815 Scorr Guy JM. iii, Houses of heaven, with 
their cusps, hours, and minutes; Admulen, Atmochoden, 
Anabibason, Catabibazon, 1856 Vaucuan Mystics 11. 53 
Reckoning the cusps and hours of tbe houses of heaven! 

2. ge. A point, pointed end, apex, peak; an 
ornament of a pointed form. 

1647 H. Morr Song of Sont 1. App. Ixvii, The Cuspe of 
the Cone. 1847 Sir H. ‘Tavior Minor Poems Wks. 1864 
IIL. 232 And mid the loftiest [mountains] we could well 
discern One that was shining in a cusp of snow. 1876 
Rock 7ext, Faér, vi. 59 Stopped with graceful cusps and 
artichokes, 

+b. errcneously : Top, surface. 

1658 R, Fraxcx North, Mem. (1821) 6s That bush, whose 
slender branches wantonly dangle sporting themselves on 
the cusp of the water. 

3. Astron, ach of the pointed extremities or 
‘horns’ of the crescent moon (or of Mercnry and 
Venus) ; also of the sun when partially eclipsed, 

1676 Hacrey in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Alen (1841) 1. 229, 70 
degrees from the northern cusp [of the moon], then some- 
thing obtuse, 1764 PAil. J'rans. LIV. 106 About the middle 
of the eclipse, the air was very clear, and the cusps well de- 
fined. 1793 Henscner in PAil, Trans, XXXII. 202 One 
cusp of Venus appearing pointed, and the other blunt. 

4. Geom. A point at which two branches of 
a curve meet and stop, with a common tangent; 
or at which the moving point describing the curve 
has its motion exactly reversed. Called also 
Spinode or stationary point. (Also applied to an 
analogous point on a curved surface.) 

3758 I. Lyons 7reat. Fluxions vii. § 191. 142 A point of 
Reflection or Cusp. 1857 Wuewete //est. Induct. Sc, 1h, 
po The peculiar inflected form of the wave surface, which 

as what is called a cusp. 1875 Topnunter Diff. Cate. 


| often..the ‘front teetb’; the upper cuspids, canine and 
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* eye teeth’. 
B. aaj. =Cuspipare. (Syd. Soc. Lex. +882.) 
py il emt a. [f. L. cuspid-em + -av.] 
t1. Belonging to the apex (of a cone). Ods. 
1647 H. More Song of Sout Notes 160/1 The cuspidall 
particles of the Cole, 
2. Geom. flaving, relating to, or of the nature of, 
a cusp: see CUSP 4. 
1874 Satmon Geom, three Dimens. § 305 The locus of 
points where two consecutive generators of a developable 
Intersect is a curve .. whicb is called the cuspidul edge of 
that developable. 1879 — /ligher Plane Curves § 209 
Cuspidal cubics. 
3. Of teeth: =Cusrmare, 
1867 Busuxety Mor. Uses Dark Th, 274 Cuspidal teeth. 
Cuspidate (kz'spidet), a. [ad. mod.L. cuspi- 
dat-us, f. cuspid-em Cusp. In mod.F. cuspide, 
Ilaving a cusp or sharp point. sce. a. Bot. Of 
leaves: Ending in a rigid point or spine. b. 
Applied to the canine teeth, each of which ends in 
a single point; a name first given by J. Huntcr. 
r6g2 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (1693) 17/1 Parasentesis 
..a Perforation of the Chest and Abdomen through a cuspi- 


, date Channel. {377r J. Hustea Wat. Mist, Teeth Wks. 


(ed. 7) xxii, § 301 If the two branches lie on opposite sides | 


of the common tangent, the cusp is said to be of the first 
species ; if on the same side, the cusp is said to be of the 
second species..Cusps of the first species have been called 
“keratoid’ cusps, and of the second * rhamphoid cusps’. 

5. Arch. Vach of the projecting points between 
the small arcs or ‘foils’ in Gothic tracery, arches, 
etc. 

1813 Sie J. Wace “ss. Gothic circhit, 32 In all the con. 
cave bend» of the stone-work, a sinall pointed ornament 
occurs, which is very common in Gothic windows .. I have 
ventured to apply to it [the name] of cusp, by which mathe. 
maticians denote a figure of this sort. 1845 Acclesiologist 
IV. 20 Ball-flowers, mouldings, feathered cusps, and other 
decorative detail. ; 

6. -tuat. a. A projection or protuberance upon 
the crown of a tooth: cf Cusxpipate. 
pointed projection or extremity, as of the valves of 
the heart. 

1849-52 Toop Cyct. Anat. IV. 921/1 The four principal 
cusps..are more pointed and prolonged than in Man, 1872 
Mivaat Elem, Anat. vii. (1873) 252 The sixth and seventh 
leeth of the lower jaw are called true molars. Each bears 
five cusps. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 301 The 
valve cusps being unable to meet and close the canal. 

7. Bot. A pointed end of any organ; esp. a sharp 
rigid point of a leaf. 

1870 Hooxer Stud. Flora 319 Leaves opposite lhastate- 
deltoid with horizontal cusps. /éfd. 328 Euphorbia amyg- 
daloides..cusps of glands converging. 

Cuspadore: see Cuspipor. 

|\Cuspa‘ria. Fot. [f. native name Cusparc.] 
A genus of trees, now usually called Galipea, 
species of which yield the Angustura or Cusparia 
bark used as a tonic; also=CusPaAnin. 

1852 Tu. Ross //uméoldt's Trav, I. vi. 213 note, The 
Cuspare of Angostura, known in America under the name 
of Orinoco bark, 1876 W. Becnie BA. Wed. /nform. App. 
251 Cusparia, a useful tonic in convalescence from diarrhoea 
and dysentery. 

Hence Cu‘sparin (Chem.),a crystalline substance 
obtained from Angustura bark. 

1824 R. Prius tr. Pharin. Lond, (1836) 191 It is stated 
hy Saladin that the virtue of Cusparia resides in a peculiar 
neutral substance which he calls Cusparin. 1879 Watts 
Dict, Chen. VIL. 87. 

Cuspated eae) a. Arch, [Erroneously 
f, Cusp: the etymological derivative is cuspidated.] 
Furnished with a cusp or cusps. 

1848 Rickman Archit. 134 Windows ..with circles in the 
head, sometimes .. cuspated. 1865 Gentl. Mag. CXXXV. 
1. 413 ‘These early cuspated windows are as ugly as possible. 

Cusped (kzspt), a. [f. Cusr+-rp.] 

1. Having a cusp or cus 

182a Imison Se. 4 Artl. 425 The appearance of our moon 
when she is cusped or horned. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven, U1. 
vi, A cusped round arch, perfectly pure and simple, 1879 
Satmon Higher Plane Curves § 214 To the cusped class 
also belongs the Cissoid of Diocles. 

2. Of the form of a eae 

1883 Scribe. Mag. 111. 427 This cusped junction displays 
the qualities of the curves at their meeting most con- 
spicuousl y. A 

Cuspid (ke'spid), 56. and a. [ad. F. cuspide 
or L, cuspid-em > see Cusr.] 

A.sbh. +1. Geom, =Cvsp 4. Obs. 

1743 Phil. Trans. XLIL 334 Points of contrary Flexure 
and Cuspids. v 

2. A cusped or cuspidate tooth. 

1878 L. P. Meazpitn Teeth 47 The incisors are called 


b. Any | 


1835 II. 21, I choose to divide them {teeth} into the four 
following classes viz. /ucisores, commonly called fore teeth; 
Cuspidaty, vulgarly called canine; Sicuspides, or the 
first two grinders; and AMo/ares, or the last three teeth.} 
1835 Linprey J/utrod. Bot. (1848) HI. 356 Cuspidate, 
tapering gradually to a rigid point. It is also us 
somelimes to express abruptly acuminate, 1848 Dana 
Zooph. 485 Long cuspidate branches. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Cuspidate teeth, the canine teeth, so called from their 


shape. 
+ Cuspidate, v. Ots.-° [f. L. cuspiddre to 
point: sce -ATEe3,] 
1623 Cockxeram, Cuspeda/e, to sharpen. 
Glossogr. 172% in BatLey. i 
Cuspidated (kzspideitéed), z.  [f. as prec. + 
-ED.] Having a cusp or cusps; =CUSPIDATE a. 
1668 Witkiss Xeat Char. 331 Cuspidated nayle, peg, pin. 
173%-7 Miter Gard, Dict., Cuspidated Plants .. are such 
Plants, the Leaves of which are pointed like a Spear. 182 


traus, To sharpen to a point. 
1656 in BLovst 


| J. Joruxc in Weck, Mag. VII, 263 {The pencil] will 


describe an evolute, which is an infinite cuspidated line. 
1883 Atheneum 15 Dec. 782/3 The .. cuspidated pediment, 


| and finial of the Sion organ. 


Cuspida‘tion, rc/. [n. of action f. L. cuspt- 
dare: see prec.) Decoration with cusps; cusping. 
1848 Ricuman Archit, App. 57 The feathering or cuspida- 
tion of arches in tracery. 31890 Atheneunt 11 Oct. 489/1 
One of the .. characteristics of the Early English doorways 
in Gotiland is the frequency of cuspidation in the heads and 
down the sides of those openings. , f 

Cuspidine (ku'spidain). Avin. [f. L. caspid- 
em spear-point, cusp + -INE.] A fluo-silicate of 
calcinm from Vesuvius occurring in pale rosy spear- 
shaped crystals. 

1882 Dana Min. App. iii. 33 Cuspidine. : 

Cuspidor, -ore (kmspidg:, -6e1). U.S. Also 
S8cuspadore. [a. Pg. cuspidor spitter, f. cuspir 
to spit, deriv. of L. couspudre.] A spittoon. 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 235 Before each person was 
placed a large brass salver, a black earthen pot of water, 
and a brass cuspadore. 1871 Speci/, Heath's Patent No. 
1858 Improvements in Cuspidores. 1892 Howetis Afercy 
10 Nickel-plated cuspidors. 

Cusping (kospin’, sd. Arch. [f.Cusr+-1Ne: 
cf. coving, roofiig, etc.) A formation consisting 
of CUSPS ; cusp-work. 

1860 G, E. Street in A rchrot, Cant, 11. 124 The cuspin 
was let into a groove. 1870 F. R. Witson CA. Linwisft 
tox It has five lights, the cuspings of which..are early. 

|| Cuspis (ke'spis). Pl. ouspides (-idiz). [L.] 
= Cusp, 5 in various senses. ; 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Fp. 60 [The magnetized) 
Needle. will obvert or ture aside its lyllie or North point, 
and conforme its cuspis or South extreme unto the andiron, 
1647 II. More Soug of Sout uu. App. vii, The Cuspis of the 
Cone, 1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot. xxxi. 475 Vallisneria 
has a cuspis on each petal. 

Cuss, cusse(s/), obs. forms of Kiss. 

Cuss (kzs), 56. U.S. collog. or slang. [In its 
origin a vulgar pronunciation or attenuation of 
curse; but in sense 2 often used without conscious- 
ness of the origin, and perhaps with the notion 
that it is short for czsstomeer.] 

1. An execration, etc. ; see CURSE 5, 

1848 Lowett Biglow P. ix, Them Rank infidels that go 
agin the Scriptur’l cus o’ Shem. 1865 ‘Arremus Warp’ 
His Book 115 Not keering a tinker’s cuss, 

2. Applied to persons, in the way of slight re- 
proach or contempt, or merely humorously with 
no definite meaning ; also to animals. 

1848 Lowett Bigéow P. ii, The everlastin’ cus he stuck 
his one-pronged pitchfork tn me. 1866 /did. and Ser. 
Introd., Cuss, a sneaking, ill-natured fellow. 1883 P. Ropin- 
son in Harper's Mag. Oct. 706/2 The ‘homed toad’ is dis- 
tinctly an Samoosin cuss'. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 285 
The concern is run by a lot of cusses who haye failed in 
various branches of literature themselves. 

8. Comd,, as cuss-word, a profane expletive. 

1872 ‘Maak Twain’ /nnoc.at Home 20(Farmer) He didn’t 

ive a continental for anybody. Beg re friend, 
fa coming so near saying a cuss-word. 1 Detroit Free 
Press 15 Sept. (Farmer), He .. never asked us for a chew of 
tobacco..or a free puff..and he didn’t use cuss-words. 


) wuste. 


CUSTARD. 


Cuss, 2. Velgar U.S pronunciation or attenu- 
ation of Curse, 

3848 Lowett Bigtow P. iv, Their masters can cuss ‘em an’ 
kick ‘em. /d/d, ix, I wish I may be cust. 1861 Sat. Kev. 
7 Dec. 583 This is why people like Major Pendennis go 
cussing up stairs and down stairs, as his valet described that 
hero doing. i 

+Cu'ssan. Obs. rare. [app. a. OF. cutsson, 
f. cutsse thigh,] /. = Cursses, thigh-plates. 

e 1475 Rauf Cottyear 472 His Cussanis cumlie schynand 
full clear. 

Cussed (kv'séd), @. Vulgar U.S. pronunciation 
of CURSED, So Cussedly adv. 

3848 Lowett Sigtow P. ii, A Yung feller of our town that 
wuz cussed fool enuff to [etc.]. 1882 Three in Norway x. 
77 It was a tora ply cote morning. 1888 Gd. Words 
470 You see stranger. .Uncle Sam don’t care a dime for you 
and me being robbed, but it's a cussedly different thing, 
touching the mails. 

Cussedness (kz'sédnés). U.S. collog. or slang. 
Malignity, perversity of disposition, cantankerous- 
ness, ‘ coutrariness’. 

1866 Lowett Bigiow P. Introd., Cussedness, meaning 
wickedness, malignity. 188: J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. 
xxxiv, What has been termed by some philosophers the 
natural cussedness of things. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comme. 
I. je Owing tothe inherent disputatiousness and perversity 
(what the Americans call ‘cussedness') of bodies of men. 

Cusseis, Cussues: see CUISSE. 

Cussen, obs. form of Cozey, 

Cusser, var. CouRSER % 2, stallion. 

1815 Scott Guy M/. xi, For ye ken a fie man and a cusser 
fearsna the deil, 

+Cust!. Os. Forms: ¢ cyst, 3- cust (i). 
(In form identical with OE. cyst choice, excellence, 
virtue, etc. from cust?-= OS. cust (MDun. cust, Du. 
kust), OHG. chust, (Goth. ga-kusts):—OTeut. 
*husti-z fem. abstr., f. Aus- weak grade of esau 
to taste, prove, choose. 

Parallel mase. forms are Gothic dustu-s, and ON. &osir: 
see Cost 36.1! Found only in OE. and early southern ME. : 
its Midland and mod. Eng. form would have been Aysty Rist. 
But in the mid]. dialect its place was supplied by Cost sé.! 
from Norse, to which also cust seems to have been entirely 
conformed in sense, so that it may be viewed simply as the 
southern form of cost.) . 

1. Choice, action or faculty of choosing. 

@ 1000 Cadmon's Gen. 1919 (Gr. Ic 8 cyst abead. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Ps. \xiv. 4 (Vhorpe) Se pe hine ece God cystum 
Beceosed. 

2. Quality, character, manncr, way ; =CosrT 56.1 

¢€1205 Lay. 12020 Heo i-cneowen wel a pan wolcne bas 
wederes custes. /d7d. 20324 Swa nauere na mon nuste Of 
Baldulfes custe [c 1275 Of Baldolf his custes]. « rag0 Owl & 
Nig&t.g And eiper seide of obres custe Pat alre worste pat hi 
fbid. +398 Sum arist of pe flesches luste, And sum 
of be gostes custe. a1ago Prov. Alfred 252 in O. £. Mise. 
119 Ac leorne hire custe [a 1275 Her pu hire costes cube}. 

+ Cust 2. Sc. Ots. Also cuist, coyst. [Deriva- 
tion unknown: tts abbreviation from custroun has 
been suggested, but the spelling seems to indicate 
Se. 6, #, repr. ME. 6, which is a different vowel.] 
A base, low fellow; a custroun. ‘ 

1500 Cotkelbie Sow 1. 406 (Jam.) Uk knave, and tlk cust, 
Comprysit Horlore Hust. 1535 Aberdeen Keg. V. 15 (Jam.) 
Calling him coyst_ carll & commound theyf, & vther vyil 
wordis, a 160§ Monrcomeriz Flyting 13 We mell thou 
sall yell, little cultron cuist, 

stage, var. COSTAGE Oés., cost, expense. 


Custard (ko-stiid). [app. a perverted form 
of CrustabE, with which it is connected by the 
forms crustarde and custad(e. The fashion of the 
thlng appears to have altered about 1600.) _ 

1. +a Formerly, a kind of open pie containing 
on of meat or fruit covered with a preparation of 

roth or milk, thickened with eggs, sweetened, and 
seasoned with spices, etc.=CRuSsTADE. b. Now, 
a dish made with eggs beaten up and mixed with 
milk to a stiff consistency, sweetened, and baked ; 
also a similar preparation served in a liquid form. 

{e1390 Crustarde: see CRUSTADE.) 1450 7 wo Cookery- 
éks. 74 Custarde..Custard lumbarde [Recipes identical with 
those on pp. 50, §1, for Crustade and Crustadelumbard]. 1460 
ie Rose Uae Nurture 802 Bakemete, or Custade Costable, 
when eggis & crayme be geson. 1530 Patser. 211/2 Cus- 
tarde, ae violle ( Dariotes, small pasties filled with flesh, 
hearbes, and spices, mingled, and minced together’ (Cotgr.)]. 
a 1g92 GREENE Fas. /V (1861) 208 Cut it me like the battle. 
ments Of a custard, full of round holes. 1628 Earte Aficro- 
eosm., Cook(Arb.)47 Quaking Tarts, and quivering Custards, 
and such milke sop Dishes. 1665 As¢. Trans, I. 138 White 
like the white of a Custard. 1688 R. Hoimn Armoury (in 
Babees Bk. (1868) 211', Custard, open Pies, or without lids, 
filled with Eggs and Milk; called also Egg-Pie. | 1740 
SomERVILLE Tiesbinot iii. (1749) 158 The Custard’s jelly'd 
Flood. 1864 Mas. Cartyre Lef?. IIL. 231 To take always 
the new milk and the custard at twelve. 1887 R. N. Carry 
Uncle Max xv. 114 (Her) custards and flaky crust were 
famed in the village. 8 

2. attrib. and Comb. a. = Custard-like, as + ctes- 
tard-cap, + -crows, +-pate; Db. custard cup, pud- 
ding; custard-crammed adj. ; } custard-cofiin, the 
‘coffin’ or crust of a ‘custard ’; custard-cups, 
a local name (Shropshire) for the Willow-herb, 
Epilobium hirsutum (cf. Codlins-and-cream), 

1396 Suaxs, Tam. Shr. 1, iii. 82 It is (a) paltrie cap, 
A custard coffen, a bauble,a silken pie. 1599 NAsHe Lenfen 
Stuffe (1871) 29 The houses here have not such flat custard. 


CUSTARD-APPLE. 


crowns at the top, as they have [at Cadiz]. @ 1625 BEAUM. 
& Fu. Bloody Bre. 1. ii, Do you hear? You Custard Pate, 
we Re to’t for high Treason. 1692 F. Puteuirs Reg. Mecess. 
373 Not to bear Offices in their Parishes or Custard-cram’d 


Companies, 1676 D’Urrey Afad, Fickle. i, You shall drink 
Bumpers out of your Custard-Cap you Rogue. 1 soe 
usta 


Rarratp Eng. Housckpr. (1778) 169 A boiled 
Pudding, 1787 Wotcorr (P. indian) Ode upon Ode Wks, 
1794 I, 382 Rich as..custard pudding at a city feast. 

Hence Cu'stardly, Cu'stardy adjs. (nonce-was.), 
of the nature of or resembling custard. 

3870 J. Orton Andes & Amazons xix. (1877) 290 The rind 
.-incloses a rich custardly pulp. /ééd, 1. xxxviil. 510 A rich 
custardy pulp. 

Cu'stard-apple. ([f. prec.] The fruit of 
Anona reticulata, a native of S. America and the 
West Indies, introduced in 16th c. into the East 
Indies; it has a dark brown rind, and a yellowish 
pulp resembling custard in appearance and flavour. 
(Also called budlock’s heart.) b. The tree itself. 

3657 Licon Bardadoes (1673) 11 Every one a dish of fruit 
..the first was Millions, Plantines the second, the third 
Bonanos..the sixth the Custard Apple. 1703 Dampier Voy. 
IIL. 33 Full of a white soft Pulp, sweet and very pleasant, 
and most resembling a Custard of any thing... From whence 
probably it is called a Custard-Apple by our English. 1869 
Watsistey Ruined Cities Zulu Land \. 115 Like the cus- 
tard-apple of the Madras Presidency, black, rough, and 
repulsive-looking outside, and a white, delicious custard 
inside, 

Custardmonger, obs. form of COSTERMONGER. 

Custe, obs. pa. t. of Kiss v, 

t+ Custi (7), 2. Obs. In 1 cystis, 3 kissti3 
(Orm.). [OE. eystig = OHG. chustig, MIIG. 
hustig, f£. OE. cyst =OHG. chust, hust, in sense of 
excellence, munificence.] Liberal, munificent. 

€897 K. ELrreo Gregory's Past. xx. 148 Det he sie cystiz 
and mildheort. cx2200 Ormin eons mahhte..makepp pe 
full kisstiz mann Off whattse boa te lenebp.  c127g Lay, 
4075 He was of 3eftes custi. | 

Hence Cu'stinesse, liberality, 

e1175 Lamb, Hom. 105 Largitas, pet is custinesse on 
englisc, s i 

tCustil(e, costile. 00s. Also custell. 
[a. OF. cozstille, 15th c. in Godefroy.] A two- 
edged dagger or large knife. 

C478, Partenay 1722 Of Army peple seing grett fuson, 
With Custiles and ciara. many on. J/édrd. 4334 Gaffray 
hym smote vppon the hanche.. Wyth a costile which in hys 
sleffe gan hold. /ésa. 5853 That fine good custell.. that .. 
gan hold Brandes the good knyght. 1479 Office Mayor of 
Sristol in Eng. Gilds 427 With no Glaythes, speerys, longe 
swerdys, longe daggers, custils, nother Baszelardes. 

Custoek. Sc. form of Castocx, cabbage-stalk. 

1785 Burxs //alloween v. a18:0 Tannautc, Poems 
(1846) 80 A heart not worth a custock, 1871 C. GipBon 
Lack of Gotd x, Here’s a fine custock. 

Custode!, [In ME. a. OF. custode (12th c. in 
Littré), ad. L. custos, custéd-em keeper, custodian : 
cf. It. czestode, also Pr. custodi, Sp. custodio, from 
Rom. type ¢zstédius. This has long been obsolete, 
but the word has been re-introduced in recent times 
from Italian.) One who has the custody of any- 
thing; a guardian, custodian ;: 

ta. in ME, (kusté-d). Oés. 

¢ 1380 WycLir Wks. (1880) 43 Pe chesynge of his successour 
be maad of mynistris provincial and custodis. ¢1470 Hagp- 
yno Chron. ccxxt. vii, And of his soonne Henry he made 
custode Thomas Beauford, his vncle. 

b. in modern use, a. It. cestode (kustd-de), pl. 
-od?, custodian. 

(1832 Get Powpeiana I. xi. 4 If the custod? can be 
believed.] 1860 Hawtuorne Afaré. Faun vii, The old cus- 
todes knew her well. 188: Ruskin Bible ia Amiens w. 1, 
I love too many cathedrals—though I have never had the 
happiness of being custade of even one. 

Hence + Custodery, Custodrie, office of a cus- 
tode, custodianship. 

¢1380 Wyeutr Hs. (1880) 43 Pe mynystris & custodis may 
.-in pe same ager in here custodries onys clepe to-gidre here 
breperen to chapitre, 

+ Custosde 2. Ods. [a. F. custode fem., ad. L. 
eustodia CUSTODY.] =CusTopiat sd, 

1653 H. Cocantr. Pinto's Tram, Wi. 218 In this Procession 
were ..also the rich Custodes of their Idols..They that 
carryed them were clothed in yellow. 

Custodee (kostédz:). [f. stem of L. custid-em, 
custody, etc. + -EE, after trustee.] A person en- 
trusted with the custody of anything. 

1832 Austin Furispr. coy I, xxv. 487 The possession of 
the custedee ought to be deemed the possession of the 
owner, 1836 C. Forster Life Bp. Febh iii. (ed. 2) 203 The 
friend of Dr. Townson, and custodee of his papers. 

Custodial (kzstérdial), a. and sd. [f. L. cus- 
éodia custody + -AL.] 


A. adj. Relating to custody or guardianship. 
1772 Letter to Bp. Rochester 2(R.) The custodial charges 
and government [of achurch]. 1841 L’Aoot. ¥rni. 4 Dec., 
After much learned argument as to the custodial relations 
oFillegiunate children, 1887 Scrién, Afag. 11. 147 Custodial 
uties. 
B. sd, A vessel for preserving sacred objects, as 
the host, relics, etc. (Cf. F. cxstode.) 
1860 Reape Cloister § H.\xii.(D.), The priest. .then took 
the custodial, and showed the patient the Corpus Domini 


within. 1887 Hurciinson tr. Viresalingam's Fortune's 
Wheel 65 Harisastri picked up his custodial and with- 
drew. 
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Custo‘diam. /rish Law. Also erron., -ium, 
[L. custodiam custody, from the phraseology of the 
grant.) A grant by the Exchequer (for three years, 
of lands, etc., in possession of the Crown. 

1662 Earn Orrerv State Let. (1743) 1. 82 These lands, 
which come out of the custodium at April next, 1686 R. 
Parr Life of Ussher 26 A Person of Quality ..who had newly 
obtained the Custodium of the sLaiporaliiise of that See. 
31787 Minor 270 Fresh custodiums, detainers, and executions 
were issued without nuinber. 1801 Mar. EpGewortu Cast: 
Rackrent (1886) 41 He takes him out a custodiam on all the 
denominations. 

attrib, 1848 Wuarton Law Lex., Custodiam lease, a grant 
from the Crown under the Exchequer seal, by which the cus- 
tody of lauds, etc., seised in the King’s hands, is demised or 
committed to some person as custodee or lessee thereof, 

Custodian (kostoudiin’. [fas prec. + -an.] 
One who has the custody of a thing or person ; 
a guardian, keeper. 

(Not in Toop 1818, Weaster 1828, or Craic 1847.) 

1781 in Sel. Papers Twining Fam, (1887) 58 The custodian 
of the galleries, 1836 Dtcxexs Sé&. Boz (ed. 3) II. 205 To 
actas custodian of the person of the supposed Junatic, 1872 
Baceuor Physics § Pot. (1876) 28 The close oligarchy, the 

triciate .. recognised as the authorised custodian of the 
ixed law, 

Hence Custo‘dianship, the office of a custodian. 
_ 1858 Sat. Rev. VI. 550/1 Loading the lihrary 1able and 
increasing the responsibility of Mr. Miller's custodianslip. 
1883 Yimes 1 gos 4 The public should contribute to.. 
a well-organized custodianship for such treasnres. 

+Custodient, 2. Obs. rare-'. fad L. custé- 
dient-em, pr. pple of custédire to gnard.] Guarding, 
protecting. 

1657 Jeanes in Heber's Jer. Taylor (1839 1. 63 The cus- 
todient grace of God. : 

Custodier (kzstdudias). Also 5 costodyer, 
g custodiar, [f. L. custédia custody + -ER.] 

One who has the custody of anything; a custo- 
dian. Now esp. Scotch. 

¢ 1470 Harpinc Chron. uxxviu.i, My knightes..My landes 
helpe, custodye[r]s of my crowne. ¢1485 Digby Myst. 
(1882) it. 628 Now euery costodyer kepe well hys wall. 
1820 Scorr 4 ééot xix, He had become .. the custodier, as 
the Scottish phrase went, of some important state secret. 
1839 Aforn, Herald in Spirtt Metrop. Conserv. Press 
(1840) I. oh Custodiar to the Bank of England's treasure. 
1892 Lo, HANNEN in Law Nep. App. Cases 165 The appel- 
lant..is bound..to live in the bank house as custodier of 
the whole premises. 

+ Cu'stodite, v. Obs. rare—*. Ef. L. cxtstadit-, 
ppl. stem of custédire to guard, f. custod-em guar- 


dian.] trans. To guard, protect. 

1657 Tomttnson Renou's Disp. 341 The athenian matrons 
..the better to custodite their chastity. 

Custodrie: see Custonery under CusTopE, 

Custody (kovstédi). ‘Also 5-6 -dye, 5-7 -die, 
7 costodie. fad. L. cusédia guarding, keeping, 
f. custos, custod-em guardian, keeper: see -Y.] 

1. Safe keeping, protection, defence; charge, carc, 
guardianship. Const. of the thing guarded, or of 
the person guarding it. 

3491 Act 7 Hen. VI, c. 3 There to rest as your Tresour 
in the Custodie of the seid Chief Officer. 1g13 More in 
Grafton Chron. IL. 772 Both..for a while to be in the 
custody of their mother. 1ssg Even Decades 54 Leauynge 
the custodye of the fortresse with a certeyne noble gente!- 
man. @ 1626 Bacon (J.), There was prepared a fleet of 
thirty ships for the custody of the narrow seas. 1652 Str 
E. Necnotas in V. Pagers (Camden) I. 320 When he shall 
have the custody of the Great Seal. 1704 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4048/4 She [a mare] was seen .. in custody of a Man. 
178: Gipson Decl. § F. ILI. Ixiv. 609 The custody of the 
passes was neglected. 1891 Law Times XC. 462/1 Where 
the court refuses a parent the custody of his child 

2. The keeping of the officers of justice (for some 
presumed offence against the law); confinement, 
imprisonment, durance. 

{1590 Suaks. Com, Err.t. i. 156 Iaylor, take him to thy cus- 
todie.] 1611 Corvat Crudities 4 He shall be apprehended b: 
some Souldiers..and committed to safe custody til he hat 
paid some fee for his ransome. 1665 Mancey Grotius’ Low 
C. Warres 129 He had .. committed him to hard and close 
Custody, more out of suspition, than for any Crimes. 1927 
Swire What passed in Loudon, That so..honest a man 
should be ordered into custody. 1802 M. Epcrworrn 
Moral T. (1816) I, xv. 120 The constables .. appeared. 
T. R. was taken into custody. 1888 Mortev Burke 61 The 
messenger of the serjeant-at-arms attempted to take one of 
them into custody in his own shop in the city. 

+3. The office of a keeper; gnardianship. Ods. 

1609 Biste (Douay) Nan, viii. 26 Thus shalt thou dispose 
to the Tevites in their custodies. 1611 Sreep //ist. Gt. 
Brit. tx. ix. 30 Who gaue away. .such Honours, Custodies, 
and Dignities, as were vacant. 1613 Sir H. Finch Law 
(1636) 286 Custodies of Woods, Parks, Forrests, Chases. 

+4. A case for keeping a thing in. Obs. rare. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 240/3 His bookes whiche had 
[not] a custodye [allan Aabentes conservatorine) fyl in 
the water. | 

5. attrib, 

a 1625 Core in Gutch Cof. Cur. I. 122 Custody Lands, 
anciently termed the Crown Lands, answered in the Pipe. 

Custom (ko'stam), sd. Forms: 2-7 custume, 
custome, (3 kustume), 3-7 costome, (4 -toum, 
-tum, kostome), 4-7 custum, costom, (5 cus- 
tomme, costeme, 5-6 costume, 6 coustome, 
4-custom. fa. OF. custime, costume 11-12th c. 
(later covstume, now coutume) from Romanic *cos- 
tumnei—L.. *costiimen, substituted for *costudne :~ 


| 
| 


CUSTOM. 


L. consuctiidinem. In other Romanie forms, 
Pr. costumn, It. and Pg. costume, Sp. costumbre, 
masc., there is change of gender after sbs. in 

-tinen 5 while Pr. costuma, cosdummna, It. costuma, 
f. med.L. coust:ma, show retention of gender with 
assimilation of the ending to -@ nouns. CostumE 
is another form of the same word, of recent 
adoption from It., through Fr.} 

1. A habitual or nsual practice; common way 
of acting; usage, fashion, habit (cither of an in- 
dividual or of a community). 

1200 Trin. Coll. Lou. 75 Vereze us wid alle ivele cus: 
tomes. /éfd. 89 It is custume pat ech chirchsocne god pis 
dai a procession, ¢1340 Hampore f’salter xxi. 16 As 
hundes folus ther custom in berkyng & bitynge. c 1350 
Wilt, Palerne 2010 On pat knew pe kostome of be cuntre 
of grece. cr1qsotr. 72 Avmpis' Lit. 1. xiv, Olde custom 
is harde to breke, 126 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 162 b, 
Let ys not come to y* chirche by vse & custome, as the oxe 
to his stalle. 1576 Fremixc /anopl, Epist. B iij, Other 
fourmes of salutations are also in custome. 1602 SHAkS. 
Hfam, 1. iv. 15 {t isa Custome More honour'd in the breach, 
then the obseruance. 1683 Everyn Diary 12 Feb., Much 
offended at the novel costomne of burying every one within 
the body ofthe Church. 1713 Brukunny Afpdes g PAI AU. 
Wks. I-309 Common custom Is the standard of propriety i 
language. © 1732 — Ad iphr. ve 8 12 The general manners 
and custoins of those people. 1919 Vounc Reveuge w. i, 
I went into the garden, As is my custom. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
mneau Bricry Creck iii. 46 The settlers .. followed the old 
custom .. of holding their market on a Saturday. 1859 
Mia. Liberty 126 The despotism of custom is everywhere 
the standing hindrance to human advancement. 

b. The practising of anything habitually; the 
being or becoming accustomed. 

1526 Piler, Perf. \W. de W. 1331) 78 Whan a synner 
commeth to the custome of synne, than he falleth to con- 
tempte. 1534 Wiutinios Yiddyes Offices 1. (1540) 27 Cus- 
tonte and practyse inust be vsed, that we may be as good 
accompters of our offyces. 1608 Be. Hatt Char, Virtues 
& 1.11.94 Cusioine of sinne hath wrought this senslesnesse. 
1867 Jean Ixcktow Dreams that came true vii, Custom 
makes all things easy. ' 

te. Of custom: according to custom, usually, 
as usual; also adjectivally, usual, customary. Ofs. 
c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 124 A man pat usip of enstum 
sich a maner dietynge. 1556 Chrow. Gr. Friars (Camden) 

74 It hathe bene of ane olde costome that seni Gorge 
shulde be kepte holy day. 1576 Fremtxc Panopl. Epist. 
t1t For some things there be which of custome I shake 
off. 1688 Evervn Jfer. (1857: If. 246, 29th Nov. I went 
to the Royal Society. We..dined together as of custom, 

ta. Custom of women vned.L. consuetiudo’ : 


menstrnation. Ods. 

1611 Bisie Gen. xxxi. 35 The custome of woinen is vpon 
mee, 170g Bosmax Guinea 210 When the Custom of 
Women is upon the Female Sex, they are..esteemed un- 
clean. : : 

e. Applied to speciftc usages of particular 
peoples ; e.g. the periodical massacres in Dahome. 

1820 O. Rev. XXII. 296 Dahomeans do not make war to 
make slaves, but to make prisoners to kill at the Customs. 
1881 Standard 12 Nov. 5/1 ‘The Ashantis, like the Da- 
homeyans, have their ‘customs’ or periodical executions. 

2. Law. An established usage which by long 
continuance has acqtired the force of a law or 
right, esp. the established nsage of a particular 
locality, trade, society, or the like. 

In French history applied to the special usages of different 
provinces and districts which had grown into a local body 
of law, as the custout of Normandy, of Paris, etc. 

€ 1400 Jest. Love tu. (1560) 293 b/i Custome is of commen 
usage by length of time used, and custome nat write is 
usage. 1§23 FttzHers. Surv. 4 Oxganges, rentes, or suche 
other customes as the tenauntes vse, @ 1626 Bacon Jax. & 
Uses Com. Law (1635) 37 Having..gained a custome by 
use of occupying their lands, they now are called coppy 
holders. 1680 Morven Geog. Rect, (1685) 22 The Common 
Law of England is a Collection of the General Common 
Custom, and Usages of the Kingdom. 1726 Ayitrre Pa- 
vergon 195 A Statute has the express Consent of the 
People, whereas a Custom has only their tacit agreement 
to it. 1767 Brackstone Com. II. 98 Declaring, that the 
will of the lord was to be interpreted by the custom of the 
manor, 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 11. 409 Stafford.. 
This ‘Town retains the antient Custom of Borough English. 
1818 Cruise Digest. (ed. 2) 1. 360 Every species of waste.. 
not warranted by the custom of the manor. 1864 Kirk 
Chas. Bold 1, 11, ti. 500 The ‘customs’ of Li¢ge—that is to 
say its constitution and its laws—were.. forever abrogated. 

+8. Customary service due by feudal tenants to 
their lord; customary rent paid in kind or in- 
money; any customary tax or tribute paid to 


a lord or ruler. Ods, in actual use, ; 

¢1330 R. Baunne Chron, (1810) 111 Ne costom no seruise 
of ping bat he forgaf. cxqgo St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7984 
The monkes possessiouns made he Fra al] seruice and cus- 
tomes fre, 1923 FirzHers. Suz. Prol., What rentes, cus- 
tomes, and seruice he ought to haue of them [the tenants], 
1338 Coverpate £zra iv. 13 Then shal not they geue 
tribute, toll, and yearly custome. 1632 Litucow Trav, ww. 
(1682) 152 He disannulled all the exactions. .upon his tribu- 
tary Christian subjects ; and cancelled the custom or tythe 
of their male children. 1641 7ermes de la Ley 97 Custome 
is also used .. for such services as Tenants of a Manor 
owe unto their Lord. ¢1730 Burt Le?t, .V. Scott, (1818) 
II. g2 Their rent is chiefly paid in kind..such as barley, 
oatmeal, and what they call customs, as sheep, lambs, 
poultry, butter, &c. i 

4. Tributc, toll, impost, or duty, levied by the 
lord or local authority upon commodities on their 


way to market; ¢sf. that levied in the name of the 


CUSTOM. 


king or sovereign authority upon merchandise ex- 
es from or imported into his dominions; now 
evied only upon imports from foreign countrtes. 
The Customs the duties levied upon imports as 
2 branch of the public revenue; the department 
of the Civil Service paveneias in levying these 
duties. (Now rarely in singular, and never with a.) 

In this sense the OE. name was éolf (Ger. soll); consue- 
tudo occurs in Magna Carta, custuma in med.L. passim. 
In early times the customs were distinguished as magua 
eustuma, “the great custom’, levied upon exports and int 
ports, and farva custuma, ‘the little custom’, levied upon 
goods taken to market within the realm. 

[e1325 fter Camerarit i.(Sc. Statutes), Braxiatores, carni- 
fices, custumarios magne et parue custume. 15th e. Sc. 
transl. Breustaris, feschewaris, custuntaris alswel of greit 
custoni as of small custum,) ¢1400 Maunprvy. (Roxb.) xvi. 
75 Pe emperour takez mare of bat citce [Tabreez) to cus- 
tomez of inarchandise pan be ricchest Cristen king .. may 
dispend. ¢1440 /'romfp, Parv. 111 Custum, kyngys dute, 
custuma, 1483 Act Rich. f{1/,c.8 Pream., ee less 
Custume for the Lokkys then for the hole wollyn fic, 
1534 Tixpace Afatt. ix.g He sawe a man syt a receyuinge 
of custome, named Mathew. 1581 Marurck 5h. of .Votes 
271 Customes are these which are paide of Merchaundises, 
and of those things which are either carried out or brought 
in, 1609 Skrse Neg. Maj. 132 Custumers of the litill 
custum (that is, of gudes cumand to the market), 1669-70 
Marvete Corr. cxl. Wks. IE. 311 Setting a high custom 
upon all forain Corn. sz10 Swirt Fraud. Stella Oct. 10 § 19 
‘Vhe handkerchiefs will be put in sonte friend's pocket, not 
to pay custom. 1766 C. Leapprtri nk Reral Gauge r ved. 6) 
i. 1x. 333 ‘The Commissioners of the Custoins are to pay into 
the Eachequer the remaining Part of the Produce of such 
Seizure made by the Officers of the Customs. 1838 42 
Annoip //ist. Nome (1846) LIL. alti, 124 Collectors of cis 
toms and port duties, 1863 H. Cox /ustefoa ix. wy6 Among 
the permanent taxes, the most considerable are the cu-toins 
- sand the cacise diny. 

5. The practice of customarily resorting to 
a particular shop, place of entertainment, cte. to 
make purchases or give orders ; business patronage 
or support, 

1g96 Suans. Sam, Shr. w. iti. 99 Go hop ine ouer euery 
kennell home, For you shall lop without nty custome sir. 
1664 Pievs Drary 31 Mar., A tailor, whom I have presented 
mny custom. 1669 Bunyan //oly Citre 17 What wonderful 
custom the Church of God at this day shall have among all 
sorts of People, for her Heavenly ‘Treasures. 1729 Switt 
Modest Proposal, This food would likewise bring great 
Custom to taverns, 1833 ir. Martineau Brooke Farm 
vii, €8 They ran in debi to the grocer till he refused their 
custom, 1893 Late Times XCV. 5/2 Other persons who 
had been customers discontinued their custom. 

6. alfrié, and Comé., as (sense 1) custom-gene- 
rated, -coverned aljs. 5 (sense 2-3) custont law, -ser- 
zice; (sense 4) custom-collector, -gatherer ; customs 
dulies, laws, etc.; CUSTOM-HOUSE ; (Sense §) czs- 
lom-shrunk adj., -work; -+eustom-day, ?a day 
on which a customary service ts rendered by a 
tenant ; custom-free a., free from custom, toll, or 
tribute; free from custom duty; custom-mill, (a) 
a mill belonging to a feudal proprietor at which 
his tenants are obliged to grind their corn, paying 
‘custom’ for the accommodation ; 6, a mill that 
grinds for customers, custom-office = Crsto- 
MOUSE; ‘tcustom-sick a@., morbidly subject to 
cttstom or habit. : 

¢ 1688-9 in Maidment Sc. Pasguéls (1868) 263 Our new 
kings vicegerent.. More fit to be a factor or “custome 
collector. 1538 Rental Bk. in Trans, Kilkenny Archwrol. 
Soc. Ser. u. FV. 123 A *custom day on every howse to ripp 
bind & drawe. 1845 MeCuttocn Fixation ti. v. (1852) 234 
*Custonis duties existed in England previously to the Con- 
quest, 1878 Jevons Prim, Pol, Econ, 128 The customs 
duties levied upon wine, spirits, tobacco..when they are 
imported. 21680 Butier emt, (1759) 1. 80 To take up a 
Degree, With all the Learning to 11, *Custom-free. 1810 
in Aisdon's Surv. Devon App. 17 Towns..free from ‘Tax 
and Toll, such as we.. call Custom-free. 1656 ‘I'rRarr 
Comm, Luke iii. 12 ‘These [publicans) were toll-takers, 
*custom-gatherers for the Romans, 1630 2. JYoknson's 
Kingd, & Comm. 71 The..”Custome law, that (by the 
particular custome of Manors and Towns) lands should be 
divided by the custome of Gavel kinde, 1703 Lond, Gaz. 
No. 3898/5 ‘The Manor and Royalty of Bovey-Tracy, with 
the Fairs, Markets, and *Custom Mills. 1888 Iisster 
Metal, Gold 43 At custom-mills the quartz is delivered in 
wagons. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit, /udia 1. 25 ‘The Com- 
pany's *custom-offices on the opposite bank. 1676 Piutiirs 
Purch. Pattern 2 What *Custom-service hath been done of 
old By those who formerly the same did hold. 1603 S#aks. 
Meas, for M.1. ii. 85 What with the gallowes, and what with 
pouerty, lam*Custom-shrunke. 1634 W. Woop New Eng. 
Prosp, u. iv, Vhey are not a little phantasticall or “custom. 
sick in this particular. 1884 4. 1% fferadd 27 Oct. 746 
Wanted—tailoress on first class *custom work, 

+Custom (kzstam),v. Ofs. or arch. [a. OF, 
costumer, coustumer, {. costume, coustume CUSTOM.) 

1. trans, To render (n thing) customary or nsual, 
to practise habitually; nsually fass. to be customary 
or usual; =ACcCUSTOM 1, 

1394 Proclam, in York Alyst. Introd, 34 Yat yai come 
furth in array and in ye manere as it has been ysed and cus- 
tomed before yis time. 1483 Cath, Angd. 87 ‘To Custome 
or to make Custome, guadiare, ritare, jnguadiare, ¢ 150 
AMelusine xxi, 114 The patrons made theire recommend. 
acions to god as customed it is. 1626 W. ScLater Zxfos, 
2 Thess, (1629) 175 Let him iterate it, of intolerable it be- 
comes graue onely. .custome it, it proues..insensihle. 

To nccustom, habituate (oneself or another). 
€1sto Barcuay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Gij, Nor 


' 
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custoine not thy selfe to boste. 1258¢ HottyBanp reas. 
Fr. Tong, Acconstumer, to custome, to enure. s’Accous- 
fuser, Vo vse, to custome himselfe. 1633 J. Done //sst. 
Septuagint gz Those that custome and acost themselves 
with men Wise and Prudent. 1858 Sincteton Virgil I. 73 
Custom thyself to be invoked by vows. 

b. pass. To be accustomed, wont, or used (/o do 
something). 

1483 Caxton G. de da Tour exxxviii. 195 Yf he be cus- 
tomined to doo cuylle. @1533 Lp. Berners Hon cxxv. 
456 The trybute that is coustomyd to be payed in this 
citye, 1561 Hotryausu Hom. Apoth. 29a, He is costumed 
to eat unnaturall and unkinde meates. 1674 Govt, Tongue 
ix. § 15 (1684) 154 Asa horse [tums]. .into that inn to which 
he is customed. 

c. intr, (in same sense as b). rare. 

¢ 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. xxix. (1869) 68, I hadde not 
customed to be armed. 1596 Srenser #. OQ, v. ii. 7 Ona 
Bridge he custometh to fight. 

3. trans, To pay duty or toll on; to pass through 
the custom-house, 

1494 ded a1 Sen, V'7/, c. 13 Every Mare so shipped ere 
they he customed. c1ggz Martowr Jew of Malta 1.1, 
‘Thy ships are safe .. the merchants .. have sent me to know 
whether yourself will come and custom them. 1599 Hax- 
veyt Joy. FH, 238 When they have customed their goods, 
1609 Skene Keg. Vaj.152 They search not the shippes, for 
wooll, or gudes not custumed. 1720 Aond Gaz. No. 5851/3 
If any Person shall Custom any Goods of any Stranger 
. whereby the King loseth his Custoni. 

b. To levy duty or toll upon. vere. \ 

16113 Hevwoon Golden Age tv. i, We custom them, And 
they enrich our coffers, a 

4. To bestow one’s custom on; to deal with , 
‘a person or at (a shop ; to frequent as a cus- | 
tomer. 

1605 Bacon Ady. Learn. u. xiii. 87. 52 If a shooemaker 
should haue no slrooes in his shoppe, Ear onely worke, as hee 
is Lespoken, hee should bee weakely custonted. 1639 Mays 
City Match wu. v, We .. custom'd your house And help'd 
away your victuals, 12682 P. Ryeatt Critich 921 When 
they perceived the Shop so well customed by the famous | 
‘Themistocles. 

Customable (kzstamib’’, a. Also 4-6 
custum(m able, 5 -abil, -eable, customabylle, 
-mable, custymabil, 6 eostomable. [a OF. 
cusl-, cosl-, cousltumable, f. custume, coustuner, 
Custos sé, and v.; see -ABLE.] 

+1. Of things or actions; According to custom ; 
customary, usual, Os, 

1388 Wreite Miawtd, xxix. 6 With customable [2382 woned) 
fletynge offryngis, 1460 Carcrave Chron. 34 Whanne 
Nelda the grete ryver, had..descendid into his customable 
mesure. 1832 More Confut, Tindale Wks. 389/1 After hys 


custumable fashion, 1§71 Gotpixe Calzin on #’s. xlix.5 It 
was a customable matter in those dayes to sing Psalmes to 
the harp. 1663 Aron-dimn. 65 11 is so natural, so custom- 
able to us, we have no sense or feeling of it. 

+b. Depending upon established custom; = 


_ Customary 4. Ods. 


1s80 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 438 ‘The regiment that they 
hane dependetl: vppon statute Jawe... Then vpon comnion 
law..Then vpon customable law. 

te. as adv, =CuSTOMABLY. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne //andl, Synne 3768 Pys synne [of curs- 
ing) ys nat dampnable But hyt be seyde custummable, 1567 
R. tiles esateR Fortescue’s De Land, Leg. (1672) tat b, In 
the common bench there are customable v. Justices, or six 
atthe most. 1661 MorGan Sph. Gentry w. iii. 47 The one 
sort customable wearing their hood on the left shoulder. 

+2. Of persons: a. Accustomed (/0), wont (fo «do 
athing); b. (with agent-noun) labitual. Oés. 

1303 R. Brunne /landl, Synne 2014 3yf thou be custum- 
able int to, pou synnest gretly. 1430 Lypc, Chron. froy 
iv. xxii, He was aye customable., for to be vengeable. 
¢1449 Pecock Kefr. (Rolls) 11. 1m, xix. 414 King Saul was 
a wickid customable synner. 1575 Coverpate (t(tle', 
A Christian Exhortacion unto customa ble Swearers. 


3. Liable to custom or duty; dutiable. rare, 

1829 Oath of Comptroller of Customs inThynne Animadz, 
(se Notes 131 ‘The thinges customeable which shall cum 
to the saide porte. 1597 SKENE Se. Acts ‘lable sv. Cus- 
tomers, Custonmhle gudes may nocht be caried foorth of 
the Realme. 1763 Act 3 Geo. #//, c. 22 Any Ship..laden 
with customable or prohibited Goods. 1893 7 ies 17 June 
13/5 Areturn has heen presented to the House of Commons 
of the duty on ‘Customable’ goods .. removed, duty paid, 
from Great Britain to Ireland. 

Hence + Cu'stomableness. 

1388 Wyeur Acclus. xx. 28 Betere is a theef than the 
customablenesse of a inan, a leesynmongere. 1583 Gotptne 
Catuin on Deut. clvii. ut The customablenesse of sick. 
hesses, 1730-6 BaiLey é Olio), Castomadleness, customari: 
tess, liableness to bi y custom, 

+Customably, adv. Obs. [f. pree.+-Ly 2. 
According to custom, ns a matter of custom; 


habitually, usually, customarily. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 2697 3yf bey synne cus- 
tummably Yn pe hope of hys mercy. ¢1430 Jiler. Lyf 
AManhode 1. xxviii. (1869) 67 This targe..wliche the kong 
Salomon bar sum tyme ctistomableche. 1485 Caxton Chas. 
Gi, 118 Gyue almesse to p° poure peple largely and custom- 
ably. 15489 (Mar.) BA. Com. Prayer 133, Whensoener 
the people be customably assembled to pray in the churche. 
1697 View Penal Laws 257 Where the Inhabitants have 
not customably used to river or wash their Sheep. 


+Customage. Obs. rare. [a. OF. coustum- 
age, f. coustumer; see Custom v. and -acr.) | 
Levying or payment of custom. 

1632 Rowtey Woman never Vext 1. i, When she returns 


Jaden with merchandise, And safe deliver’d with ourcustom- 
age. 
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Customal, s3.: see CustumaL, 

+Customal, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. costume? 
customary : see Custom sé. and -aL.] Customary, 
usual, habitual. 

x40x Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11. 71 Thou usist thi customale 
a thou hast so lerned to lye thou kanst not leve 
werk, 

+Cu'stomance, cn'stumance. O/s. [a. 
OF. cost-, coustumance, f. cost-, eoustumer to custom 
+-ANCE.] 

1. Customary practice ; custom, habit. 

€1386 Cuaccer Afonk's T. 52x ‘This Nero hadde eck 
a custumance In youthe agein his maister for to ryse. 1393 
Gower Conf. H. 164 Of his comun custumaunce. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 307/4 Ledde .. fro the cyte of Sodome 
that is to wete fro the custommaunce of Synne. 1528 Paynet 
Salerne's Regim. Breakynge from customable vse hurteth 
greuously: lor customance is an other nature, 

2. Customary gathering; frequenting. rare. 

3513-75 Diurn. Occurrents (1833) 340 At the croce of 
Edinburgh quhair maist custumance of peipill war. 

Customarily (kostomirili), adv. [f. Cus- 
TOMARY @, + -LY%.) In a customary manner; 


usually, habitually; as a matter of custom. 

21612 Donne BraSararos (1644) 187 Naturally and cus- 
tomarily men thought it good to dye so. 1660 T. Govucr 
Chr. Direct, iii. (1831) 33 ‘They are uttered customarily in 
a way of form, merely from the teeth outward, 1720 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5826/1 The Nobility met as customarily. 1859 
Mie Liberty i. (1865) 5 2 ‘There seems to be no principle 
by which the propriety .. of government interference is 
customarily tested. 

Cu'stomariness. [f. neat +-NESS.] 

1. The quality of being customary or habitual. 

1660 Bovte Seraph. Love xviii. (1700) 111 By the cus- 
tomariness of their being possessed, they prove less con- 
spicuous, 1663-4 Marvete Corr. Whs. 1872-5 FH. 132 Out 
of the customariness of that expression. 1836 Sir H. ‘Tayviox 
Statesman vi. 41 The customariness of many metaphorical 
uses of words makes us unconscious of their metaphor. 
1890 Spectator 4 Jan., This customariness of our well-being 
. partly explains optimism. 

+b. Perfunctoriness or formality arising from 
habitual performance. Os. 

a1640 J. Batt Power of Godliness (3657) 158 Discontent 
and hypocrisie, and customariness in good duties, 1646 T. 
Ilorton Sinne's Discov. 4 Our prayers are so full of coldnesse 
..and our fastings so full of customariness. 1653 Baxter 
: ‘eace Conse. 119 Their..dulness and customariness in 

uty. 

2. A being accustomed or used to a thing. rare. 

1864 Hawtnorne Dr. Grimshawe's Secret xi, Stilldim. .but 
our eyes..have gained an acquaintance, a customariness, 
with the medium. 

Customary (kz'stomiri),a. Also 6 -rye, 6-7 
-vie, 7 costomary. [ad. med.L. cestumarius, 
-omartus, tepr. L, consuctidinarius, {, consuélidin- 
em; see Custom and -ary.] 

1. According to custom; commonly used or 
practised ; usual, habitual, nccustomed, wonted. 

1607 SHaxs. Cor. it. iii. 93, 1 haue heere the Customarie 
Gowne. 1645 Rutnerrorn Tryal §& Tri, Faith (1845) 116 
Customary running lengtheneth the hreath. 1705 Stannory 
laraphr. W1. 525 The utter Insensibility .. of the .. Con. 
science, which customary sinning introduces. 712. W. 
Rocrrs E'ay, 33 Such Weather is customary as we draw 
near the Line. 1838 Lytton Alice 43 Recovering his 
customary self-possession. 1863 Gro, Exiot Komrola 1. xx, 
It was custoinary to have very long troops of kindred and 
friends at the. betrothal. , 

+b. transf. of persons. Obs. (Cf. habitual.) 

1796 Peace Anonym, (1809) 189 It falls not within the 
compass of m ny remembrance, that a customary Dram-drinker 
ever left it off. . 

2. Established by or depending on custom. 

1660 Wittsrorp Scales Comm, 36 The customary measure 
of any place being known. .to find how much it will make 
by a greater or a lesser measure of another place. 1875 
Jowrtr /*/ato (ed. 2) 11}. 161 The family was a religious 
and customary institution binding the members together. 

+8. Perfunctory or mechanical from habitual 


performance. Oés. 

1654 WaitLock Zoctomia 349 In her devotions, she is 
serious, not Customai [1670 CLARENDON Contemp. on 
Z's. Tracts (1727) 712 There isa wi et of prayers, 
nnd as customary an unconcernment in them.) 

4, Law. &. Liable, subject to, or nnder customs or 
dues of various kinds, as ceestomary tenants (med. 
L, custumarti), tenure, lands, etc. But in later 
usage this has come to be taken as; Holding or 
held by custom (¢.g. of the manor). b. Relating 
to, depending on, or established by custom as 
contrasted with general Inw. 

Customary mill = Custom mill: see Custom 6, 

1523 Fitzuera, Surv. Prol., Than may the lorde ., haue 
parfyte knowledge..who is his freholders conve holders, 
customarye tenaunte, or tenaunt at his wyll, /érd, 15 They 
. ought to haue a customarie role, wherin is euery mannes 
Jande contayned, and what rent, customes, and sernyces 
euery man ought to pay and do. 1577 Harrison England 
41, ix. (1877) 1. 202 Customarie law consisteth of certeine laud- 
able customes vsed in some priuat countrie. 1592 West 
ust Pt. Symbol. § 103 C, The said customarie lands and 
tenements. 1620 J. Witkinson Coroners & Sherifes 145 
If any customarie tenant or copiholder hold two parcels of 
land hy herriot service. 1 Lond. Gas, No. 45054 The 
several Manors of Bovey-Tracey [etc.J.. with the Market 
and Fairs of Bovey-Tracey aforesaid, and the Customary 
Mills there, 1789 Bentuam Princ. Legist. xix. §28 The 
laws. .may subsist cither in the form of statute or in that of 
customary law. 1858 Lp. Sr. Leonarvs //andy Bk. Prop. 
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Law xx. 151 Property ofevery description, including copy- 
hold and customary lands. 1880 Times 9 Aug. 3/5 A custom 
had existed, which had now become a part of the customary 
estate, that the customary tenants should win and get the 
minerals under their own tenements. 

b. Customary court: formerly in England, a 
manorial court which exercised jurisdiction over 
the copyhold tenants of the manor, and administered 
the custom of the manor as contrasted with the 
common law. It is distinguished from the court 
baron which exerciscd a jurisdiction over free- 
holders. Customary holder, a customary tenant ; 
so customary-hold. 

1523 Firzurrs, S207. xviii. (1539) 39 Copye holder, Cus- 
tomary holder. 1628 Cokr Ox Litt, 58a, A cnstomar -Court, 
and that doth concerne Copiholders, and therein the Lorct 
or his Steward is the Judge. Now as there can be no 
Court baron without freeholders, so there cannot bee this 
kind of customary Court witbout Copiholders or Customary 
holders. 1844 Wittiams Aead Prop, (1877) 225 Any free- 
hold, copyhold or customary-hold property. 1876 K. FE. 
Dicay Keat Property v. 36, 256. 

+5. Ofthe nature of customs-duty or tribute. 

1677 Sir T. Herpert Trav. 43 Toll gatherers .. ready to 
search and exact a customary Tribute for the Mogul. 

6. as sb. A customary ccremony. 

1756 S. RicHARDSON Corresf. (1804) IIL. 231 The little 
parling customaries are not to be mentioned. 
Customary (ko'stemari), custumary (kv's- 
tizmari), sé. [ad. med.L. custumartus, -driun, 
representing OF. coustumier, V.. consuctidinas tus, 
-arium, subst. uscs of the adj.: see prec.] 

1. Law. A written collection of customs (sec 
Custom sd, 2); a book or document setting forth 


the customs of a manor, city, province, etc. 

1604 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 432 The Costomary of the mannor 
of Tettenhall regis. @ 1618 Ratricn in Gutch Coll, Cum 1. 
64 By tbe customary of Bretaigne the Lords have aids to- 
wards the marrying of their daughters. 1818 HALLAM Afid, 
Ages (1841) I. i. 133 The earliest written customary in France 
is that of Bearn. 1885 Law Vimes' Rep. LUI. 503/1 Althongh 
sucb custom was not contained in any of the customaries of 
the manor. 

b. transf. The customs of a country, etc. col- 
lectively, cven though not reduced to writing. 

1796 Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks, VILL 182 The whole of 
the polity and economy of every country in Europe .. was 
drawn from the old Germanick or Gothick custumary. 1859 
Dasent Pop. Tales fr. Norse Introd. xi., The codes of the 
Lombards, Franks, and Goths were not mere savage, brutal 
customaries, A el 

2. Ece?. A treatise containing the ritual and cere- 
monial usages of a religious house, order, college ; 


= CONSUETUDINARY sé. 

1882 J. W. Lecco Notes List. celal Cotours 43 Richard 
de Ware was Abbot of Westminster from 1258 to 1283, and 
caused a custumary to be written. 

+ Customed (ka‘stamd, poet. ko«staméed), pp/. a. 
Obs. or arch. [f. Custom +-rp.] 

1. Accustomed, usual, customary; established by 


custom. 

1382 Wyceuir £2. v. 18 3e shulen 3elde the customyd 
noumbre of tilys. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 428/2 On ester- 
day aboue his customed pytaunce he ete two egges. 159 
Suaks. John 11. iv. 155 No common winde, no custome 
euent, But they will..call them Meteors, prodigies, and 
signes. 1649 Buitue Lug. Jimprov. Impr. (1653) 95 Let 
not passion nor old customed corrupted Will prevail. 1750 
Gray Elegy xxviii, One morn I miss'd him on the custom’d 
hill, 1872 G. Macponatp ee Cumd, I. xiii, 207 The 
invitation to dance, a customed observance at Moldwarp 
Hah. 

2. Of merchandise: Charged with duty, or on 


which duty has been paid. 

1604 E. Grinstone tr. Acosta's Hist. Indies 225 Siluer 
that was marked and customed. 1611 CoTor., Gabellé.. 
Customed for ; on which an Innpost is layed, 1621 Bouton 
Stat, vel. 44 (12 Edw. /V) He or they so. .carrying hydes, 
or any other staple merchandises ito Scotland, not cus- 
tamed, shalt forfeit [etc.}. e 

3. Frequented or patronized by customers. 

1594 Prat Yewedl-ho, 1. 66 A house well customed. 1611 
Ruicir Honest. Age (1844) 39 An ill customed shoppe. 1703 
Ly, Orrery As you find ié u, ii, 1 have more invitations.. 
than the best-custom'd Lawyer has Clients, 

+Customer, a. 06s. [a. OF. costumter, cous- 
tumier customary, accustomed, wonted = Pr. cos- 
tumter, cosdumnter, med.L. costumarius :—Rom. 
*costumnario for L. consuétidindrius : see CUSTOM- 
and -ER,] Accustomed, wont. 

1303 R. Bruxne Handl. Synne 8807 Who so euer parto 
yscustummer. 1393 Gower Cou/. I. 224 If thou were ever 
Custumere To fals semblaunt in any wise. crgoo Rom. Rose 
4939 Youthe, his chamberere That to done yvelle is cus- 
tommere. ¢1450 Knit. de fa Tour (1868) 134 the good lady 
was custumer to herburghe the holy profites. 

Customer (kz‘stomez), 54. Forms: 5 custum- 
mere, costomer, 5-7 custumer,6 customar,cus- 
tymer, customyer, 7 custumier, 5—- customer. 
[In senses 1 and 2, and in 6, a. late Anglofr. 
custumer, med.L, custumarins =consuetidinarius : 
see Du Cange. In the other senses the word ap- 
pears to be an Eng. formation upon Custom.] 

+1. One who acquires ownership by long use or 
possession ; a customary holder. Ods. 

cago Promp, Parv. yxy Custummere, custumarins, 1stte 
captor, 
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4+ 2. An official who collects customs or ducs; 
a custom-house officer. Oss. 

[See Custom sé. 4 1st quot.] 1448 Alc? 27 /fen. 1, c.2 
Chescun Custumer Countrollour Sercheour & Surveiour. 
a 1483 Liber Niger Edw. 1V in Housch. Ord.27 Corouners, 
custumers, countrollers, serchers. 1486 vict 3 /fen. VIJ, 
c.8 The Customer or Comptroller of the same Port. 1509 
Barc.ay Ship of Fooles (1570) 11 He shall be made a com- 
mon Customer .. of Lin, Callis, or of Deepe. 1548 Upat 
ete. Ervasm. Par. Mark ii. 22 Sitting at the receipt of 
custome, for he was a publicane or customer. 1609 [sce 
Custom sé. 4). 1651 Bepen in Fuller's Abel Redit., 
Erasmus (1867) 1. 74 All tbe gold he brought with him.. 
except five pounds, was seized... by the customers [at Dover]. 
1748 St. Yames's Evening Post No. 5982 Lord Petersham 
..10 be Customer, Collector, etc., in the Port of Dublin. 

3. ‘One who frequents any placc of sale for the 
sake of purchasing’ (J. ; one who customarily 
purchases from a particular tradesman; a buyer, 
purchaser. (The chief current sense. ) 

¢ 1480 in Lug. Gitds (1870) 317 To w'-draw from yor M,, 
ne from no brother of pb craft, any of ther costomers. 1523 
Virzuers. //usd. § 119, I saye to my customers, and those 
that byc any horses of ne. 1592 Greene 3rd 17¢. Conny. 
catch. 33 His shop very well frequented with Customers. 
16r1 Suaks, Hint. Tow. iv. 192 No Milliner can so fit his 
customers with Gloues. 1745 Dre For Fug. Tradesman 
(18s1) I. viii. s9 Parcels fit to fill their shops, and invite 
their customers. 1834 Mrpwin fveler in Wales I. 222 
‘The alehouse.. had neither customers nor host, 1863 Kaw- 
cet /'ol, Econ. 1. x. (1376) 259. 

+4. A person with whom one has dealings; 
a familiar associate or companion (ef some one). 
Obs. (passing into sense 5). 

1548 Hart Chron. 153 The wagoner came to the gate, 
called the porter. .The porter (whiche wel knew the voice of 
his customer), 1562 T, Hevwoon Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 81 
‘Yo his accustomed customers he gat. 1590 SutaKs. Con. 
Err. w, iv. 63 You Minion yon, are these your Customers ? 
1621 Br, Mountacu Diatriée 2 Lazy ignorance, or patient 
idlenesse, the common customers of the clergy. 

tb. A common woman, prostitute. Ods. 

1601 Snaxs., 4dl’s Mell v. iii. 287, 1 thinke thee now some 
common Customer. 1604 — Of. 1v. i. 123, 1 marry her! 
What? a customer ! 


5. collog. A person to have to do with; usually | 


with some qualifying adjective, as 2@y, awkward, 
queer, rum, etc.; ‘chap’, ‘ fellow’. 

1589 R. Harvey P2. Pere. (1390) 11 False witnes..is taken 
vp now for a custonie of one lewd Custoiner, 1652 HEviin 
Cosmogr. To Rdr., Such a Countrey-customer I did meet 
with one. 1818 Scott //rt. A/id?, xxviii, An thou meetest 
with ugly customers o” the road. 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, 
Queer customers those monks. /é/d. xx, A precious seedy- 
looking customer. 1863 Spring Lafl. 185 Certainly, a bull 
elk is an awkward customer when brought to bay. 

+6. =Ctstomary sé., CUSTUMAL sé, Obs. 

1614 SELDEN Titles Hon, 331 That aide de Rangon (as it 
is calld in the Custumier of Normandie). 1771 Antiy. 
Savisb. 29 From the Grand Customer of Normandy we 
learn, tbat Bordage was a base tenure. 

Cu-stomerless, @. norce-cud. [f. prec. + -LESS.] 
Without a customer. 

1859 Sata Gas-light § D. vii, For years the railway tavern 
stood. .deserted-looking, customerless. f 

tCustomership. Ods. [f. CusromEr 2 + 
-sHIP.] The office of a collector of customs. 

1487 Act 3 Hen. VII, c.7 The said .. Office of Customer- 
ship, Comptroller or Searcher. rg91 Prrcivate Sp. Drct., 
Almoxarifadgo, the customership, custome. 1652 Wans- 
worth tr. Sandoval’s Civ, Wars Spain 216 Profitable rights, 
as. Subsidies, Customerships. 

Custom-house (ka'stamhaus). [Custom 4.] 

1, A house or office at which custom is collected; 
esp. a government office situated at a place of im- 
port or export, as a seaport, at which customs are 
levied on goods imported or exported. b. ¢ransf- 
The office of the establishment or department 
which has the management of the customs. 

@ 1490 Botonrr /tin, (Nasmith 1778) 167 Transeundo per 
le custom-hous usque per le condyt. 1548 Ubatt, etc. 
Evasnt, Par. Matt, ix. (R.), As he passed by the custome- 
house, he espyed sitting there a certayne publicane, called 
Matthewe. 1604 Dekker //onest 1/4, Wks. 1873 1. 141 
My inen are all at Custome-house vnloding Wares. 1661 
Cowrey Dise. Gout. O. Cromwell Wks. 1710 I. 659 How 
muchwe have gotten by it, let the Custom-house and Exchange 
inform you. 1712 Bupertt Spect. No. 277 P3 Its Cargo was 
seized on by the Officers of the Cnstom-honse. 1803 SoutHEY 
Eng. Eclogues ix, He..Swore no false oaths, except at the 
custom-honse, 1840 Dickens Odd C. Shop iv, Smoked his 
smuggled cigars under the very nose of the Custom-House. 

2. attrib. as custom-house oath, officer, statton. 

1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 101 Agreeing with 
the custom-house officer fora small matter. 1748 OVERAL 
in Whiston Afem. 411 A Custom-House Oath is become 
a proverbial Expression, for a Thing not to be reguarded. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Religion Wks. (Bohn) II. ror 
‘The modes of initiation are more damaging than custom- 
house oaths, 

Hence Custom-houser (soce-cwd.\, a custom- 
house officer. 

1865 CariyLe Fred&. Gt. xxi. ii, Caitiffofa Custom-houser. 

+Customing, 2/. 56. Obs. rare. [f. Custom 
v. 3+-1NG1.] (See quot.) . 

1611 CotGr., Gabetiage, a customing ; animposing or pay- 
ing of custome. 

Customless, 2. vonce-wd. [f. Custom sd. 5 

+-LES8s.] Lacking custom. 


1838 New Monthly Mag. LIV. 537 The aspect of Bond- 
Street with its customless tradesmen. 


CUSTRON. 


+Customly, adv. Oss. [f. Custom sb. +-Ly 2.) 
As a matter of custom, habitually. 

1481 Caxton Jfyx7. 1. xxi. 181 Who that customly doth 
gladly the good werkes. 1849 CovERpALE Evasm. Par. 
1 Pet. I. 15 Salute you cuery one other with a kysse, not 
after the sorte that is geuen more custumely than’ hartely. 
1556 J. Otne tr. Gualter’s Antichrist iv. 128, We have 
customly vsed to serue God..by a farre other maner. 

|| Custos (kestps). Ods. (exc. as Latin.) [L. 
custos. Kormerly treated as Eng. with pl. custoses : 
now consciously Latin, with pl. cestades.] 

1. A keeper, guardian, warden. custodian. 

1465 MVercers’ Rec. in Blades Life Caxton 130 John lain. 
bert, ios Warde, John Baker, Jolin Alburgh, Custoses. 
1523 Ln, Berners /roéss, Pref.1 Vhe vertue of history .. 
hath to her custos and kepar, it what is to say, tyme}, whiche 
constnieth the other writynges. 1568 Gaarron Chron. 1. 
158 The king..made Stephen Edworth Constable of the 
‘Tower, and Custos of the Citie of London. 1635 Pacitr 
Christianogr, 197 \n the absence and minority of the Kings 
.. divers Clergymen have beenc Custosses or Viceroyes of 
the Kingdome. 1855 ‘Vuackeray Mevvoues 1, 166 The 
senior pupil and Custos of the room, 1878 Stunes Covst, 
ffist, WN). xviii. 112 On the arst [April 1430] Gloucester was 
appointed lieutenant and custos of ihe kingdom. 

2. In certain Latin titles retained more or less in 
gencral use, 

4 Custos breviui (§ Keeper of the briefs‘); an officer in the 
Courts of King's Bench and Common Pleas, who had the 
custody of wrils, warrants, and other documents. 

Custos rotulorum . the principal Justice of he peace in 
acounty, who has the custody of the rolls and records of the 
sessions of the peace. 

Custos sigilli : Uhe Keeper of the Seal. 

1542-3 sict 34-35 fen. 1/4/, c. 27 § 53 There shall be 
«.one custos rotuloruni in euery of the sayd twelve shires. 
1654 Miew Regul. Chancery 49 The Custos brevium in the 
Court of Common. Pleas which hath been an office nsually 
granted by Letters-Pateni from before the Reign of Edw. I 
1696 LutTret.. Brvef Red. (1857) 1]. 202 Mr. Fowkes, who 
hath the custos brevium office in the Kings bench court. 
1862 In. Brovsnaw rit, Const. xvii. 274 The Lord Lieu. 
tenant, or rather he Custos Rotulorum in each county. 

Cuw'stosship. [f. pree. + -sp.] The office 
of enstos, 

1641 Prynni An7ip, 186 Thomas de Corbridge... bestowed 
..[the] Custoseship of the Parish of Saint Sepulcher on one 
Gilbert Segrave. 1866 Daily News 12 Feb. § 6 Neither the 
dignity of the viceroyalty nor that of the Kingston Custos. 
ship has been. enhanced... by Gordon’s capture. 

+ Custrel (kestrel). Obs. exc. /fist. Also 6 
coustrell, 6-7 costrel.1, costerel. See also 
Cowrren. [Coincides in meaning with OF. 
coustillier, -illeur, lit. a soldier armed with a cozs- 
tille (see CusTiLe), hence.‘ an esquire of the bodic, 
an armour-bearer ynto a knight, the seruant of 
a man at armes; also, a groome of a stable’ 
(Cotgr.). But the regular Eng. repr. of this would 
be eusteder, custler, and it is not easy to account 
for the metathesis of this to crsére/, The secondary 
sense ‘kuave, base fellow’ comnioner in the variant 
coistre/) is not found with Fr. coustid/rer, and seems 
to have arisen from association with Custroy.] 

1. An attendant on a knight or man-at-arms, 

1492 in Rymer Fadera een 478 Every _of theim 
havyng with him his Custreil and his Page. 1495 Hen. V11 
in Elis Orég, Let#. 1. 11 1.21 To make as many speres with 
their custrelles and di.lances..as ye can furnisshe. 1548 
Haus CAvon. (1809) 512 The oy be ordeined 50 gentlemenne 
to bee speres, enery of theim to haue an Archer a Demilaunce 
and a Custrell. 1577 Sir T. Sautu Conmuze, Eng... xix. 
(1609: 26 They [Esquires] were at the first Costerels or the 
bearers of the Armes of Lords or Knights, 1613-18 Dasiet 
Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 93 Brabansons (which were certayne 
Mercenaries commonly called the Ronts or Costerels’. 1830 
Janrs Darnicy xi. 50/2 Now promoted to the dignity of 
custrel, or shield. bearer. iy 2 

2. A term of reproach: Knave, base fellow. See 


COISTREL 2. ; 
1581-1783 [see CoistRet]. 1608 Snaks. Yer iv. vi, 176 
Thou art the damned doorkeeper to every custerel [Aria ted 
cusherel, Glode coistrel], that comes enquiring for his Tib. 
Custrel, var. of Costre.!, Obs. y 
+Cu'streling, coustrelyng. 00s. [dim. 
of CuSTREL: see -ING.] Lad, groom, ‘knave ’. 
@1ss3 Upatt. Royster D. 1. is, (Arb.) 29 Oh, your cous- 
trelyng Bore the lanterne a fielde so before the gozelyng. 
+ Cu'stron. 04s. Forms: 4 quystrou, awis- 
tron, 4-6 quystroun(e, 5 quisteroun, quys- 
teroun, (?) qwistoune, custrun, 6 coystrowne ; 
Se. eustron, 6-7 -oun, 7 -oue. (a. OF. cois¥n, 
coestvon, guistron, cottvon, in nom. case questres, 
guaistre, scullion :—late L. coctstroénem, nom. cocrs- 
tro ‘tabernarius’ (Papias).] 
1. A scullion, a kitchen-knave; hence a boy or lad 
of low birth, base-born fellow, ‘cad’, vagabond. 
¢1300 X. Alis. 2511 Ther n’as knave, no quystron, That 
he no hadde god waryson. «@ 1400 Ocfouian 154 Scheseyth 
a boy lothly of face, A quysteroun. .And seyde : * Hark, thou 
cokes knaue’, a 1400-50 A /erander 3303 Lo! so pe quele of 
qwistrunnes gape seinen) my qualite has changid ! 
é1400 Rom Rose 386 This God of Love of his fasoun Was 
lyke no knave, ne quystroun. a1gzg SkeLToNn (4/22), 
Agaynste a comely coystrowne, that curyowsly chawntyd, 
and curryshly cowntred, — Howe douty D, Albany 171 
Suche a foule coystrowne. 130 Lyxpesay Zest. Papyngo 
390 Pandaris, pykthankis, custronis, and clatteraris pis 
vp frome laddis, sine lychtis amang lardis. @ 1605 Ponwart 
in Montgomerie #Zyting 128 Vile vagabound. oo 
162 


CUSTUMAL. 


2. =CusrTReEL 1. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vil. 503 The sperys to haue for them 
and theyr custrun euery day halfe a floreyn. 

Custum, -e, ctc., obs. forms of Custom, etc. 

Custumal (ko'stizm4l), customal (ko:sta- 
mal), sb. Law. [from med.L. liber custumalis : 
see next.] A written collection or abstract of the 
customs of a manor, city, province, etc.; =Cus- 


TOMARY 5d. 

1570-6 Lamparpr Perams, Kent (1826) 110 A Latine Cus- 
tumall of the towne of Hyde. 1741 T. Rowinson Gavelhind 
iii. 35 Set forth in the Custuimal of those Manors. 1771 
Gent, Mag. XLI. 351 The Customall of the Cinque Ports. 
1875 Maine 71st, Lust. i, 6 “The Custumals or manuals of 
feudal rules plentiful in French legal literature. 1882 
Athenzgum 8 Apr. 441/3 The ‘Customes of Yardley Hast- 
ings’, in 1607..1S not..a Manor custoinal, but..an account, 
taken on the oaths of old men, of the ecclesiastical customs 
of the parish, P 

Cu'stumal, ¢ [ad. med.L. cos-, custumdlis, 
corresponding to OF. costume, f. Rom. and med.1.. 
costuma, OF. costume Custom: see -au.] Uaving 


to do with the customs of a city, etc. 

1889 Sir J. Monckton in Patf Malt G. 5 Oct. 6/3, I find 
in the records no note of deviation from the usual custom, 
and as the custumal officer of the Corporation I should feel 
bound to advise against it. 

+Cu'stumhede. O¢s. rare. [f. Custos sé. 
+-HEAD.] Customary practice, custom, habit. 

¢1340 Cursor M. 29139 (Cotton Galla) pe first in thoght, 
pat ober in dede, be thrid in syn of custumhede. 

Cusyn, -yng, obs. forms of Cousin. 

Cu-syng, aphetic f. accusing. (Cf. Cuser.) 

1470 Hesrey Wallace vi. 400 Began a sair cusyng to mak. 

Cut (ket), sé.) Also cutt, -e. [Origin and 
original sense nncertain. 

This has been nsnally regarded as merely a special use of 
Cur s5.2\under which it is still treated in recent dictionaries); 
but to this identification two considerations are opposed. 
First, ex? ‘the act or result of cutting’ is (like such verbal 
derivatives generally) a word only of Modern English, 
known from the :6th c., while cu? ‘lot’ goes back before 
1300, standing quite alone without any sense of Cut 3.3 
to explain or support it. Secondly,in ME., inthe verb Cut 
and its pa. pple., the forms 4y/, 4i¢, et are of constant 
occurrence, but no such spellings are found for this word, 
only ct, cut? (cxtie). The latter circumstance opposes also 
any such suggestion as that cxf ‘lot* is an absolute use of 
the pa. pple. meaning ‘the cut stick or straw’, ‘the cut 
or marked thing drawn’, a use which would besides 
be very difficult to admit at so early a date. ‘There is no 
cognate word, and no derivative from any word meaning 
‘cutting ', used in the other Teutonic languages; in these 
the word Lov, with its cognates, is the native term. It is 
evident that drawing cuts has been from the 13th c. a more 
popular form of sortilege, or a more popular and colloquial 
expression for it, than ‘casting lots’, Welsh has cw? ‘a 
little piece, a cut, a gobhet, a ioe (Silvan Evans); cre¢ lot 
occurs in Salesbury’s transl. of the Bible, 1520; and the word 
hasin Welsh the derivatives cwéws lot, lottery-ticket, share, 
cwtysyn lot, ticket; but it may be from English.) 

1, =Lor: in the phrase draw cuts, originally 
draw (or lay) cut, applied to a ready way of cast- 
ing lots, by the chance drawing of sticks or straws 
of unequal length. 

The simplest and most usual way is to take as many bits 
of straw, stick, or the like, as there are persons concerned, 
one of these bits pelle shorter (or it may be Zager) than the 
others; these being held so that one end only is exposed, 
each person draws one of the bits for himself, and he who 
chances to draw the bit differing in length is the person to 
whom the lot falls. In Iater use each it is called a cut, 
but in earlier use the decisive bit appears as the ‘cut’. 

a, To draw (lay) cud. 

a1300 Cursor M.1 (Cott.) A-bute his kirtel drou bai 
cutt. 21340 Hampote Psalter xxi. 18 On my clathe pai 
laid kut. ¢3386 Cuaucer Pard. 7. 465-7, I rede, that cut 
among us alle We drawe, and let se wher the cut wil falle; 
And he that hath the cut, with herte blithe Schal renne to 
thetoun. ¢ 1440 York ALyst, xxxv.293, | rede we drawe cutte 
for bis coote. 61d. 295 The schorte cutte schall wynne. 
1483 Cath, Angi. 88 To drawe Cutte, sortiri. 1533 Mone 
A fot. xxxvii. Wks. 903/1 Let them draw cut betwene them. 

B. To draw cuts. 

1450-1530 JMyrr. our Ladye p., \vili, They drew cuttes 
amonge them whiche of theym shulde be kyllyd. 1530 
Patscr. 526/2, I drawe lottes, or drawe cuttes, as folkes do 
for sporte, ye youe au court festu (short straw]. 1580 
Sipney Arcadia (1613) 154 My daughter Mopsa..may draw 
cuts, and the shortest cut speake first. 1590 Snaxs. Com, 
Lrr.v. is 422. 1600 Maides Metam. w.in Bullen O. PL 
Ie me Whether shall begin his note? Draw cuttes..content 5 
the longest shall begin. 1 Brome Jou. Crew m. Wks, 
1873 III. 405, I am pussell’d in the choice. Would some 
sworne Brother ,. were here to draw a Cut with me. 16: 
Watton Angler 75, 1 think it is best to draw cuts and avoi 
contention.. Look, the shortest Cut fals to Coridon. 1745 
Swirt Direct. Servants, Who is to stay at home is to be 
determined by short and long cuts. 1855 Kinostrv Westw, 
dio (1861) 300 We three will draw cuts for the honour of 
going with him. 

+b. The drawing or casting of lots: + wth or 
by ent, by lot. Obs. 

12.. Leges quat, Burgornm liv. (Sc. Stat.), Et sciendum 
est quod stallangiator nullo tempore potest habere loth cut 
neque cavyl de aliquo mercimonio cum burgense. @ 1340 
Hampote Psatter xv. 6 Strengis..fell as wip kut. 1513 
Dovuctas “ueis 1. viii. 27 Be cut or cavil that pleid sone 
partid was. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 39 Be cut 
and cavill than till his part fell he. 


+2. (One’s) lot, fate, fortune ; fate or fortune as 
a ruler of events. Ods. 
a1340 Hampo.n Psalter xxx, 18 In pi hend [are] my 
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kuttes. 1423 Jas. I A’engis QO. cxlv, Hir that has the cuttis 
two In hand, both of 3onr wele and of 3our wo. c14go St. 
Cuthbert 1367 ‘To be couent he him putt In religioun to 
prove his cutt. /d:d. 6743 To england felle a sary cutt. 
1§13 Dovuctas 2 xeis t. il, 76 Quhilk is by cute gevin me 
to bair in hand. 1530 Patscr. 211/2 Cutte or lotte, sort. 
1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 1. (1646) 206 Vou see.. how 
fortunate a cut tbose Gods have given us, whom wee robbed. 


Cut (kot), 56.2 [In branches I-V f. Cur v. ; in 
VI clliptical usc of the pa. pple.; in VIII the word 
may be distinct, since the phrase occurs about or 
before 1400, while the sb. otherwise appears only 
in the 16th c.] 

I. Act of cutting. 1. 27. 

1808 Consett Pot. Reg. 25 June 997 The speech is all 
whet and no cut. It is merely flummery. ae Mrs. 
Lounon Ladies’ Comp, Flower Gard. (ed. 9) 81 ‘the shoot 
should be cut off with what gardeners call a clean cut. 

2. Astroke or blow with a sharp-edged instru- 
ment, as a knife, sword, etc. 

r6or Suaks. Fut, C. ui. ii. 187 Through this, the wel- 
beloued Brutus stabb'd .. This was the most vnkindest cut 
of all. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) II. iv. 68 Seeing him 
give the fellow a barbarous cut with the hatchet. 1889 
Frouve Chiefs of Dunboy v. 55 Vis face .. had been dis- 
figured by a sabre cut. ; : 

b. Fencing and Sword exercise. A slashing blow 
or stroke given with the edge of the weapon (dis- 
tinguished from a ¢irust given with the point). 

1sg2 G. Harvey @rerce's Super. 140 Cuttes, slashes and 
foines. 1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 148 Each ‘ Cut" has 
its ‘Guard’, 1840 Dickexs O42 C. Shop I. i, The broad- 
sword exercise with all tbe cuts and guards complete. 

ce. Cut and thrust: (a) as sb., the act of cutting 
and thrusting ; hand-to-hand struggle; (6) as adj. 
(the words being hyphened), adapted for both 
cutting and thrusting; addicted to or connected 
with cutting and thrusting ; also fig.; (c) elltpt. = 
cut-and-thrust sword, 

1840 Tuackeray Catherinei, He-devils, sword and pistol, 
cut and thrust, pell-mell came tumbling into the redoubt ! 
1843 Lytrox Las? Bar. 1. iii, Thanks, but I leave cut and 
thrust to the gentles. 1846 Grote Greece (1862) I. ii. 63 The 
cut and thrust of actual life. 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 301 iy. sword with a cut-and-thrust 
blade. 1820Scotr Aéébot iv, The word stvord comprehended 
all descriptions, whether back-sword or basket-bilt, cut-and- 
thrust or rapier. 1838 Dickens Wick. Nick, ix, That... 
scowl with which the cut-and-thrust counts, in melo- 
dramatic performances, inform each other they will meet 
again. ae ote Plato (ed. 2) 11. 421 Vhe short cut and 
thrust met of Socrates. 

3. A sharp stroke or blow with a whip, cance, etc. 

gas New Cant. Dict., | took hima Cut cross the Shoulders, 
1787 ‘G. Gampavo’ Acad. Llorsemen (1809) 36 A good 
smart cut over his [the horse's] right cheek and eye. 18 
ir. Maartineat’ Manch. Strike iii. 29 A cut across the 
knuckles with his riding-whip. 1886 Burton Arad. Nts. 
(Abr. ed.) I. 296 He sentenced him to receive an hundred 
cuts with the scourge. 


4. fig. An act whereby the feelings are deeply 
wounded, as a sarcasm, an net of mnkindness, ete. ; 


a severe disaster or misfortune; a blow, shock. 

1568 C. Watson flys, 65a, The Romans. .acknowledged 
this their simple cutte and sore repulse. 1606 SHAKS. Ant. & 
Cl, 1. ii. 173. 1635 R. Botton Com/. Aff. Conse. iii. 15 
A most cruel cut to a troubled conscience. 1 Goods 
Two-Shoes i. vii. (1881) 136 This was a Cut to a Man of his 
imperious Disposition. 1889 I. Bacsuaw Advent Pastoral 
17 Contemptuous cuts and disparaging words. 

5. An excision or omission of a part. 

1604 Mippteton Father Hubbard's T. Whs. (2886) VIL. 
77 We must venture ..to the Bankside, where he must sit 
out the breaking-up of a comedy, or the first cut of a tragedy, 
1779 Suerivan Critic 1. ii, Mey day! here's acut! What, 
are all the mutual protestationsout? 1880 Sat. Rev. 1 May 
568 The piece. .will perhaps have a still better effect if the 
cuts which we have suggested are made, 

6. The net of ‘cntting down’; a rednction in 
rates or prices. (Chiefly U.S.) 

1881 Chicago Times 17 June, Supplemented by & still 
further ‘cut’ of two cents, 1888 Times 13 Nov. 5/1 (Phila- 
delphia) Stocks declined to-day because of a radical cut in 
the freight rates between Chicago and the sea-board. 

7. The act of ‘cutting’ by a horse: sec Cur v, 
27: the part of the Icg injured by cutting. 

1688 Lond. Gaz, No. 2376/4 A brown Gelding .. cuts on 
the Speedy cut of both his Fore-Legs. 1865 Vovatt forse 
xvi. (1872) 371 The inside of the leg, immediately under 
the knee.. is subject to injury from what is termed the 
speedy cut. 

8. Card-playing. The act of cutting a pack of 
cards; the card obtained by cutting. + Mere cut: 


name of some game at cards (0és.). 

1598 Fiorio, 7rinca, a game at cards called swig or new 
cut. 1738 Swirt Frat, Mod. Lady, The deal, the shuffle, 
nnd thecut. 1860 Crawtey Mandy Bk. Games 324 Should 
a card be exposed, there must be a fresh cut, the dealer 
having the option of shuffling them before the next cut. 
Not fewer than four cards are considered a cut, 

9. A step in dancing: see Cur v. 30. 

1676 Ernrrepce Man of Mode v. ii, No one woman is 
worth the loss of acut ina caper. 1751 Smotcett Per. Pic. 
xiv, Performed sundry new cuts with his feet. 1842 Dickens 
Amer. Notes (1850) 62/2 Single shuftle, donble shuffle, cut 
and cross-cut. 1 Mars. H. Warp 2. Grieve viii, David 
stopped his cut and shuffle. 

10. A particular stroke in various games with 
balls: a. Cricket. The stroke described s.v. Cut a, 


gta. b. Laws Tennis, The stroke described s.v. 


CUT. 


Cur v. 31b; also the ‘screw’ put on the ball by 
this stroke. ¢. Croguet. A stroke in which a ball 
is driven away obliquely by another ball. d. 
Rackets. A ball served so that it strikes upon or 
below the ‘cut-line’, which is a fault. 

1855 Stonenence Brit, Sports (1868) 568 The main dif. 
ference is between the perpendicular cut to leg and the 
horizontal one to off side. 1874 J. D. Heatn Croguet 
Mlayer sgl force will be required to send a ball a given 
distance by a cut, than when it ts rushed in a straight line. 
1874 Field 15 Aug., Good balls always bound, except when 
they have that cut on which W. H. E. evidently dislikes, 
1878 Jutian MarsnaLt Lawn Tennis 37 The cut will also 
be found very useful in the service. 1888 Stee. & Lytre.- 
ton Cricket (Badm. Libr.) 61-2 The real genuine cut goes 
to the left side of point... When the player is well in.. he 
very often makes..a clean cut; that is to say, he hits with 
a bat quite horizontal to the ball, and not over it. 

Ll. Gun Manuf. Each of the various processes 
through which the several limbs of the gun pass. 

1881 Greexer Gun 270 In some arms upwards of 1,006 
separate cuts have to be made to complete each gun, to say 
nothing of drilling the various holes. 

12. collog. The act of ‘cutting’ or refusing to 


recognize an acquaintance. 

19798 (see Currre]. 1839 Anniversary, Travelled Monkey 
133 That look which London calls a cut, Our traveller on 
his cousin put. 1848 THackeravy 84, Snobs ii, (D.), We 
met and gave each other the cut direct that night. 1862 
Menivace Rom, Emp. (1865) V. xliv. 268 The Cuz, the last 
resource of sullenness and shyness is, I believe, a strictly 
English institution. 

13. eS quot.) 

1 cribner’s Mag. XX. 327/ Often in storms a strong 
swift current runs along the coast between the outer bar and 
tbe shore, called by the surfmen the ‘set’ or ‘cut’. 

+14. Jrish Hist. A levy of money, a tax, an im- 
post: cf, Cur vw. 34, Obs. 

1634-5 Stat, freland (1765) II. 169 To that end doe make 
cuts, levies and plotments upon themselves to pay them, 

TI. 15. A passage, course, or way straight 
across ; ¢sf. as opposed to going round a comer or 
by a circuitous route. Also concr., and fig. 

1577-87 Harrison Descr. Brit. ii. 3 in Llolinshed, The 
shortest and most usuall cut that we have out of our Hand 
to the Maine is from Dover .. unto Calice. 1581 Savite 
Facttus’ Hist. t. xxxi. (1591) 19 Tired and sick with so long 
acut [longa navigatione|. 1600 HoLtann Livy xxxu. xxiil, 
824 Whence the passage over to Corinth is a cut [¢rajectus] 
almost of seven miles. 1637 Hevwoop Draf. xv. Wks. 1874 
VI. 233 So long a cut Must I take pains to waft thee. 1831 
A. Foxseanqur Eng. under 7 Administ. (1837) 11. 174 The 
cut across the fields is shut up. 1883 Parker Tyne Childe 
273 One of those rhetoricians who would take any cut to 
a climax. 

b. esp. in short cut, a crossing that shortens the 
distance. aéstr. and concr., lit. and fig. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 7o He .. hauing the winde 
fauourable, made a short cut. c1sgo MarRLowe Fives? iii. 
52 The shortest cut for conjuring {s stoutly to abjure the 
Trinity. 160x Ho.tanp Pliny I, 63 The shortest cut into 
Greece, 1658 W. Burton /¢i, Anton, 114 The way is not 
alwaies by the shortest cut. 1866 Arcyit. Keign Law 
vii. (ed. A 363 There are no short cuts in Nature. 1888 
Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men V1. xi. 311 A short cut across the 
fields .,was made for the convenience of the inhabitants. 


c. Also near ent, (Still common in Se.) 

1614 Br. Haut Recoll. Treat, 1115 Hee. .now leades them 
the nearest cut to Jericho. 1673 E. Brown Jrav. Germ. 
(1677) 2 The nearest cut out of England into Holland is 
from Laistoffe Point to Gravesandt. 1783 Aixswortu Lat, 
Dict. (Morell) tv. s.v. Anaxagoras, There is a near cut to 
heaven from every place. 1801 Gasrietu Afys?. Afusé. I, 
135 He set forward, taking, for expedition, all the nearest 
cuts. 1803 Maria Vanzee Fate 42 The old man.. had 
arrived before me, by a nearer cut in the wood. 


III. 16. The shapc to which, or style in which 
a thing is cut; fashion, shape (of clothes, hair, etc.). 

1579 Lyty Eupkues (Arb.) 152 With costly attyre of the 
newe cut, 1600 Suaxs. A. VY. Z. u. vii. 155 With eyes 
seuere, and beard of formall cut. ¢ 1684 /rvst of 1683-4. 19 
The cuts were diamond, the substance ice. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 15 You see how the Files of several Cuts 
succeed each other. 175: Jounson Ramiler No. 138 P 5 
Wearing a gown always of the same cut and colour. 1805 
Naval Chron, XV. 125 From the cut of her sails an enemy. 
1883 S. C. [lace Retrospect U1. 187 A broad-brimmed hat 
and coat of Quakerish cut. 


b. fig. Fnshion, style, make. 

rs90 Nasne Pasguil's Afol. 1. Cijb, A right cutte of the 
worde, without gigges or fancies. 1602-3 MANNiNGItaM in 
Eng. Itlust, Mag. Mar, (1884) 368/2 A young gallant, but of 
a short cutt. 1628 Prysnxe Debe-iakes 25 Others of the 
common ranke and cut. 1741 Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) 
I. 171 My good mother was one of this old fashioned cut. 
1856 Mrs. Cartvie Lett. 11. 307 These Londoners are all of 
the cut of this woman. 

c. The cut of one’s Jib: onc’s general appear- 
ance or look, s/ang, orig. nautical: see JrB. 

4 Soutnev in Life & Corr, V. 144 Their likeability, 
which depends something upon the cut of their jib. 1833 
Marrvat /. Simple ii, T see you're a sailor by the cut of 
your jib, 188: RK. Bucnanan God § Manu. iit, I like the 
cut of your jib less than ever. 

17. Phrase. A cut above (some person or thing): 
a degree or stage above. collog. 

(1797 Lams Left, (1888) I. 78 There is much abstruse 
science in it above my cut.] 1818 Scott Hrt. Midd, xvi, 
Rohertson is ratheracut abune me. 1842 Marrvat Percival 
Aeene i, She was..a cut above the housekeeper in the still- 
room, 1891 L. B. Watrorp Afischicf of Monica xi, ‘Th 
girl herself is a cut below par. Fe; 


Cur. 


‘IV. The result, effect, or product of cutting. 

18. An opening in a surface made by a sharp- 
edged instrument, an incision ; a wound made by 
cutting, a gash. 

1530 Parscr, 211/2 Cutte, a wounde, covpfevre. 1587 
N.'T. (Genev.) Madd. ix. 16 The cutte is made worse. 1618 
N. Fietp Assends for Ladies . iv, How came they by 
such cuts and slashes? 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) II. ix. 
215 ‘T'wo or three of the men had cuts in their backs and 
thighs. 1830 Coorer Dict. Surgery (ed. 6) 1269 When the 
wound is a common cut, the sides of the division ought to 
be brought in contact. 

19. An incision made in the edge of a garment, 
cte., for ornament ; a slash; a natural indentation, 
as in the cdge of a leaf. 

1563 /owilies 1. Excess of Apparel (1859) 313 While one 
spendeth his patrimony typon pounces and cuts. 1578 Lyte 

odeens NW. [xxxiii. 261 Sou that cuery little leafe his 
cuttes are a great deale narrower. 1599 Snaks. J/uchk Ado 
ui. iv. 19 Cloth a gold and cuts, and Iac’d with silucr. 3641 
Mittox Cé, Govt. vi, (1852) 126 She might fo jagg’d in as 
many cuts and slashes as she pleas’d. 1719 De For Crusoe 
(1840) I. xiii. 277 The habit. .with, cuts and slashes almost 
on every side. 

20. A passage or channel: a. An artificial water- 
course cut or dug out; a channel, canal, cntting. 
(In common use in the Fen district in England.) 

1548 Petit. of Sandwich in Boys Sandwich (1792) 735 To 
authorize the said mayor.. and inhabitants ..to cut out, 
newe erect and make one newe cutt iuto their said haven. 
1370 Act 13 £lis, c. 18 Preamb., The Leading and Passage 
of the said Water, thorough such a .. Cut, as may serve for 
the Navigation of Barges. 1603 Knows Hist, Turks 
(1638) 89 Invironed with a nauigable ditch or cut. 1696 
Phil, Trans. X1X. 344 Through these Fens run great Cuts 
or Dreyns. 1803 G. Rose Diaries (1860) IL. 20 ‘Tio make 
a..navigahle cut from the Red Seatothe Nile. 1893 sicé 
36-7 Vict. c. 7x § 58 Any watercourse, mill race, cut, leat, or 
other channel for conveying water..from auy river. 

+b. A natural narrow opening or passage by 


water; a channel or strait. 

1598 Grenewry Tacitus’ Ann. v. ii. (1622) 119 Hastening 
ouer the ‘foronaan and Thermean cut, and passing hy 
Euhora, 1610 HoLtanp Camuten's Brit, nu. 203 Mona 
whereof Casar inaketh mention, in the mids of the Cut .. 
betweene Britaine and Ireland. 1642 Futter Joly & Prof, 
Sé. on. viii. 77 As it were but a narrow cut to ferry over. 
1678 tr. Gaya’s Ari of War u. 102 ‘he Castle of Salses, on 
the Cut of the Sea. 

e. A creek or inlet. Now decal. 

1630 R. Fokuson's Kingd. & Commw. 456 The Country is 
full of cuts and inlets from this River. 1727 Beverley Beck 
Acti A Creek or Cut, commonly called Beverley Beck. 
1890 M. Townsenn U.S. 137 Cut, used on the eastern 
shore of Florida as synonymous with inlet. 

d. A passage cut as a roadway through a rock, 
wood, dense part ofa city, etc. ; a railway cutting, 

1730 Sir H. Stoane in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 261 Having 
again continued our Journey under Ground in the Salt-work, 
we then found ourselves in the Cuts. 1789 £ss. Shooting 
(1791) 300 The sportsman may. .watch at some opening, or 
cut which runs through the wood. 1881 Chicago Times 
12 Mar., The suow is six feet in the cuts. 1881 Serténer’s 
Mag. XXIL. 528/2 On the left are cuts and tunnels. 

e. Theatr, A narrow longitudinal opening, cut 
in the flooring of the stage, by which scenes are 
moved up and down. 

1859 Sata Gas-light & D. ii. 23 On this frame the scene 
to he painted is placed 3 and.. worked up and down the cut 
as the painter may require. 1881 L. Wacner Pantomimes 
55 The visitor will discern what are called the cuts in the 
flooring of the stage..When required these cuts are opened 
..for the passage of the scenes to he sent up. 

21. A design cut or engraved upon wood, copper, 
or steel; the impression from this; an engraving, 
a plate. Now restricted to engravings on wood 
(see WooncvT), those on metal being called plates. 

1646 Siz T. Browne Psend, Ep. 258 Set forth in the Icons 
or Cuts of Martyrs hy Cevallerius, 1662 Evetys Chalcogr. 
23 The Invention of Copper-cuts, and their Impressions. 
Jbid, 84 With some other cuts in wood known hy his mark... 
All those excellent Wood Cuts. 1695 Loud. Gaz. No. 3131/3 
The Cutts of the University.. richly bound, and Printed in 
Folio at the Theatre. 1710 Hearne Coffect. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) III. 17 The wooden Cutts of the actors. 1781 CrapBe 
Library Wks. 1834 I1. 39 Bibles, with cuts and comments, 
1824 J. Jounson Lyfogr. I. 253 The cuts to this edition are 
better executed. 1885 Afag. of Art Sept. 449/1 A glance 
at our first two cuts will give an idea of their position. 

+22. A carving. Obs. rare. 

1658 Hist. O. Christina 264 The Church of St. Francis .. 
with noble statues, embossed works, and infinite cuts of 
Greeke marble, 


V. A piece cut off. 


23. A picce of anything cut off; es. of meat, aslice. 
1591 Penrcivau.. Sf. Dict, Tajada, a cut of flesh, a slice 
of bread. 1641 Preacuam Worth of Penny in Arb. Garner 
VI. 265 The worst and first cut, as of boiled beef. 1737 
1 gn in Boswell, I had a cut of meat for sixpence, and 
read for a penny. 31864 D. G. Mitcnere Sev. Stor. 52 
Perhaps we can take a cut off the same joint. 
24. A picce of cloth of a definite length cut from 
a warp. 
1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. 11. xxvii, 113 The present... 
consisting of several cuts of finecloth. 1891 Ladour Cort- 
mission Gloss., Cuts, soinetimes called ‘ ends’, are pieces of 
cloth of a certain length (generally of or about 100 yards) 
_ cut from a warp. 
25. A certain quantity of yarn; properly con- 
taining 120 rounds of the Icgal reel, and 91 inches 
long. (S¢. and xorth. Engi.) 
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1632 NV. Riding Rec. (1885) IL. uu. 194 ‘Pwo woinen for | 


stealing 30 cuttes of linen yarn. 1726 /ééd¢. VILL. 174 Linen 
yarne .. must he ‘ good and full tale of six score threads to 
thecutt’. 1791 Statist. Acc, Rovburghsh. (Galashiels) 11. 
308 (Jam.) A stone of the finest oat -will yield 32 slips 
of yarn, each containing 12 cuts, and each cut being 120 
rounds of the legal reel. 1830 Mar. Encewortn Parent's 
Assistant (1854) 341 Mary spun nine cuts a day besides 
doing all that was to he done in the house. 

26. The quantity cut (of a natural product, esf. 
timber). Chiefly U.S. 

1805 R.A. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) 11, 360 A medium 
crop for the first cut. 1878 Lumberman's Gaz. 16 Mar, ‘The 
cut of this year exceeded the cut of last year by at least 20 

er cent. (1890 Vimes 22 Sept. 4/2 ‘The cut of violet clovers 
in I'rance is not likely to be large. 

27. (Sce quot.) 

1890 Dialect Notes (Bostou\, Aeutuchy words w. 64 Cut, 
with tobacco raisers..a portion of a tobacco field. ‘ Did 
you finish worming that cut you were on?’ 

VI. Substantive uses of the pa. pple. 

+28. ‘A familiar expression for a common or 
labouring horse’ (Nares’. Ods. [It is doubtful 
whether the sense is ‘cut-tail horse’ or ‘gelding’.] 

1526 SKELTON Jlagnyf 296 In fayth, I set not by the 
worlde two Dauncaster cuttys. 1577 Wnetstonn Aeembr, 
Gascoigne in Steel Gl. (Arb) 24 The Colliers cut, the 
Courtiars Steed will tire. 1596 Swans. //ev. 7, i. 6, 
I prethee ‘Tom, beate Cuts Saddle. .the poore Iade is wrung 
in the withers, 1612 7%eo olde Ait iv, He’s buy me 
a white cut, forth for to ride. 

+29. A tern of abuse, applicd to a man or 
woman. Oés. or dial. 

(Perh: froin prec. sense: with Cad? we cut, cf, Falstaff'> 
‘call me horse’ in 1 //ea, /V, . iv, 2x5. As applied to 
a woman, ap. more opprobrious : cf. Cutiy.] 

€1490 LI, Mepwatt ature, If thou se hyin not take hys 
owne way Call me cut when thou, metest me another day. 
1575 J. Srtu. Gam, Gurton v.ii, ‘That lying cut is lost, 
that she is not swinged and beaten. 2601 Suaxs, Zive/. Ne 
1 iii, 203 If thou hast her not 1’ the end, call me Cut. 1605 
Loud, Prodigal Cijb, And [ doe not meete him, chill giue 
you leaue to call me cut. 1725 .Vew Cant. Dict., A Cut in 
soine Northern Counties. .signifies a Strumpet. 1820 Scorr 
Abbot xix, ‘You shall call me cutt if 1 do go down’, said 
Adam, 

+30. a. Gunnery. A short cannon of any calibre, 

1672 Compleat Gunner 1, vii. 9 Bastard Pieces are shorter 
chases. .and are therefore called Cuts of the same nature of 
the Piece they agree with in the bore; as those of Demi- 
Culverin bore, are called Demi-Culverin Cuts, etc. 


b. Gaming. (pl.) =Cnt dice; dice made of | 


irregular shape for cheating. Oés. 

mit Puckie Claud 21 note, At dice they have the doctors, 
the fulloms, loaded dice, flats, bars, cuts. 

+31. A kind of blanket: sce quot. Ods. 

1677 Pror Nat. fist. Oxfordshire 279 Of their best tail 
wroulbihes make the blaukets of 6 quarters broad, commonly 
called cuts, which serve Sea-men for their lammocs. 

32. p/. Persons who have ‘cut’ each other, ée. 
renounced each other’s acqnaintance. Coe 

1871 Daily News 13 Feb., Bismarck and ‘our Fritz’, are 
very nearly what schoolboys call ‘cuts.’ 1880 77s 21 Sept. 
4/t. People who leave Southampton the best of friends and 
arrive in Boinbay dead cuts. 


VII. +33. Falconry. (Of uncertain history. See 
quot.) 


1611 Coter., Cousteanx..the principall feather ina Hawkes 
wing, tearmed by our Faulkoners (in short-winged Hawkes) 
the Cut, or Cuttie. 

VIII. + 34. Phrase. 70 heep one’s cut, keep cut: 
a phrase of obscure origin, meaning something like : 
‘To keep one’s distance, be coy or reserved’. 
Most of the later occurrences appear to refer to 
Skelton’s Phyllyp Sparrowe, or at least to have 
the same origin. Ods. 

(The variant feud cué suggests a fencing phrase: but 
there is the great difficulty, referred to above, of the early 
date of the phrase, which makes it doubtful whether it 
really belongs to this word; and its place here must be 
considered as merely provisional. ] 

a1400 Cov, Alyst., Woman taken in Adultery 148 Com 
forth, thon sloveyn! com forthe, thou slutte! We xal the 
teche with carys colde, A lytyl hettyr to kepe thi kutte. 
xqz1-2 Hoccreve Dial. 789 If..some of hem thee ther-of 
ypbreide, Thow Weel ye) shalt be bisy ynow.. Thy kut to 
keepe, axs29 Sxei.ton 2. Sparowe 118 It wold syt_ on 
a stole And lerned after my scole For to kepe his cut, With, 
Phyllyp, &efe youre cut. 21877 Gascoigne Praise P. 
Sparrow Wks. (1587) 285 As if you say but /ead cut Phip, 
Lord, how the peat will turne and skip. 1581 Sipney Asér. 
& Stella \xxxiii, Good brother pulp .e¢raftily you seem’d 
your cut to keepe, As though that faire soft hand did you 
great wrong. @16a7 Mippieton Move Dissembters 1. iv, @) 
that a boy should so keep cut with his mother, and be given 
to seem Uris 1632 Brome North. Lasse iu. ii, And Philip 
‘twas my Sparrow .. Chirp it would, And hop, and fly to 
fist, Keepe cut, as twere a Vsurers Gold, And bill me when 
I list. a@ 16532 — Nez Acad. ww. i, But look how she turnes 
and keeps cut like my Sparrow. | a 

IX, 35. Comé., a. with advbs., as cuét-1n, 
an act of cutting in; cut-down, a reduction in 
wages (cf. Cur v. 53); see also Cut-orr, Cut-ovT, 
Cur-vr; b. +cut-beaten a., beaten with cuts or 
strokes of a whip, etc.; cut-heal, name fora species 
of valerian; out-line (Rackets), a line painted on 
the front wall about the height of g ft. 6 in. from 
the floor, above which the ball must be served ; 
cut-looker (JVeaving), sec quot.; cut-mark 
(Weaving), see quot.; cut-over, a sharp cut or 
stroke over the legs, etc. (cf. CuT v. 57 ¢) ; + cut- 


CUT. 


painted a., adorned with cuts or gashes, tattoocd ; 
cut-side, the side of a canal or of a railway cutting. 

1634 S. R. Noble Soldier . i, P'de make thee roare And 
weare “cut-beaten-sattyn. 1888 Soston(Mass.) Frué. 30 July 
2/3 Strike againsta *cut-down. 1892 in VY. Nadion 11 Aug. 
100/3 No cut-down in wages. 1863 Prior Plant-2., *Cut- 
heal, the valerian, 1878-86 Britten & Hottann Plant-n., 
Cut-heal, Valeriana officinalis according to Prior, but more 
likely 1. fyrenaica, 1883 Neferce 17 June 7/4 (Farmer), I 
am anxious tohavea ‘cut in and get a big advertisement for 
nothing. 1891 Labour Commission Gloss., *Cut-looker, the 
person who examines and is held responstble for the work 
eee by the weaver. A cxf or piece means a given 
ength of calico, 1874 Knigur Dict. Aleck., *Cut-mark, 
a mark made upon a set of warp-threads before placing 
on the warp-beam of the loom, to mark off _a certain 
definite length, 1874 Dasent //adfa Life L155 The marks 
of kicks and *cuts over at hockey. 1611 Sreep //ist. (et. 
rit, 1239 They coucred their *Cut-painted bodies with 
Garments. 1870 Biri. Town Crier IX, No. 13. 8/1 Walk 
rene the *cutside, and chuck pebbles over the summit 

ridge. 

Cut (ket, v. Forms; 3 cute, 4 kot, kuyttc, 
4-5 kut, kutt(e, kytt(e, kitt\e, 5 kette, cytte, 
5-6 kyt, kit, 5-7 cutt(e, 6- cut. Sa./. a. 3-5 
cutt(e, - cut; also 4 kut, kit, citte, 4-5 kutte, 
kytte, kitte, 5 kyt; 8. 4 kittido, kottede, 5 
cutted, (//.) kuttiden, 6 Sc. euttit. a. pple. 
a, 4 kit, kitt(e, ikett, 4-3 kut, kutt(e, y-kyt/t, 
4-6 cutte, 4-7 cutt, 5 y-kitt, ykette, 5-6 kyt, 
z-cut; B. 4 kytted, kittid, 4-6 cuttid, 4-7 (y 
dial.’ cutted, 5 cuttyd,-ede,6 Sc. cuttit. [konnd 
in end of 13th c., and in common use since the 
1gthc., being the proper word for the action in 
question, for which OF. used sidan, ceorfan. ‘Yhe 
phonology is doubtful; the early variants czé/e, 
hitie, kette, with pa. pple. cud, Aye, Atl, kell, are 
parallel to the early variants of Sitter, OF. sey/fan, 
and point to *cyéfan, Aydicn (from *cettian) as the 
original form, an earlier y (7), having here, as in 
shut and other words, given later « (now 7). The 
word is not recorded in OE. ‘nor in any WGer. 
dialect}, and there ts no corresponding verb in 
Komanic, Mod. Norwegian Astle = shjwre to cut 
(chiefly used by sailors’ is certainly adopted from 
English ; but a verb 44/a, (Auld) = shara, hugga 
to cut, is widely diffused in Swedish dialects, and 
app. an old word, from an OT cut. stem *£ué-, *hot-, 
which is probably the source also of the Eng. vb., 
whatever the intermediate history of the latter. 

A conjectured derivation of c/ from Welsh cata ‘short’ 
is in the opinion of Prof. Rhf» quite untenable. Neither 
cvta nor any of its derivatives have any relation whatever 
to the use of a knife or other cutting instrument; while the 
South Wales cz? = cut, gash, 2.g. in the hand, is a mere 
adoption of the Eng. »b.] 

I. To make inciston in or into. ; 

1. trans. To penctrate with an edged instrtement 
which severs the continuity of the substance ; to 
wound or injure with a sharp-edged instrument ; 


to inake incision in; to gash, slash. 
€ 1275 Lay. 30581 Ife cutte [1205 nom] his owe beh. . bar of 
he inakede breade [=roast}. ¢ 1330 darth. & Merl. 392 Ther 
was mani throte y-kitt. 1382 Wyciir /sa. xxxvil, 1 He 
kutte [2388 to rente] his clothis, and wrappid is with a sac. 
¢1430 iter. Lyf Manhode (1869) 122 At the laste he kitte 
his owen throte, xrg0z Arnotpe Cron, (1811) 165 Kyt it 
wyth a knyf and late it be opened. 1§26 Prgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1331) 278 Cutte me, hurne me, launce me. 
1634 Sir ‘I’. Herpert raz. 196 The ordinary tricke of 
cutting aud slashing their skin. 1 Coxcreve Double 
Dealer 1. v, Cut a diamond with a diamond. 1779 Gentd. 
Mag. XLIX. 466 No lives were lost in the riot, though one 
or two of the county people were cut. 1830 Coorer Dict. 
Surgery (ed. 6) 826 Me [Cheselden] cut another part of the 
hladder. 1885 Z'ruth 11 June 21/1 A detective .. cut the 
hoy's head open by knocking it against a lamp-post. A/od. 
Who has cut the table-cloth ? ; 
b. Predicated also of the edged instrnment or 


material (a knife, glass, etc.) ; also ¢ransf. of kecn 


cold wind, frost, or the like. F 

1738 Swier Pol. Conversat. iii. 198 Sharp's the Word 
with her ; Diamonds cut Diamonds. | a A 

2. absol. or intr. To make incision. With various 


preps. as 2, through, etc., or adv. or adj. comple- 


ment. . 

196 Snaxs. Aferch. 7. 1. i, 280 For if the Tew do cut 
hut deepe enough, Ile pay it instantly, with all my heart. 
1664 EveLyn Kal. Hort. i736) 1go Cut close to the Stem. 
1830 Coorer Dict, Surgery (ed. 6) 825 Cheselden thought 
it unnecessary to cut on the groove of the staff. 834 
Fonsianque Lng. under 7 Administ, (1837) U1, 319 [The 
late Parliament] excised the cancer, and it did not cut 
deep enough. 1861 Mit Uifit, (1862) 84 Any attempt on 
their part to cut finer. 

pb. Said of the instrument; also ¢ransf. and fig. 

e1400 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 32 (MS. BO Cold matere 
streynep, drye matere kuttep,  /6éd. 127 (MS. A.), & pis 
schave schal kutte on pe.side pat foldip ynward & it schal 
be hlunt on be oon side pat is outward. @1633G. Hersert 
Sacula Prudeninm, The tongue is not steel, yet it cuts. 
1605 Hickerincitt Prrest-cr. 11. Pref, Aiijb, Fame, like 
a two-edg'd Sword, does cut hoth ways. 1732 BEerKELey 
Alciphr. v1. § 8 Edged tools are in geveral designed to cut. 
1830 Gen. P. Tuompson £.rere. (1842) 1. 290 Whether the 
razor did or did not cut well. ; 

¢. With complement (prep., adv., or adj.). 

1713 Appison Caéo1.vi, Tormenting thought HP ee 
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my soul. 1809 Cossert Pol, Rey, 25 Mar. 421 ‘he argu- 
ment. .cuts deeper against him than for hin. 1888 Riper 
Haccarp Col, Quaritch li. 7 The bullet cut through his 
cnein ys : 4 3 sca! 
a. intr. in passive sense. To suffer incision, ad- 
mit of being cut: see 13. ; 
3. To strike sharply with a whip, a thin stick or 
the like; to lash. Also said of the whip, etc. 


trans. and absol. 

z Dekker & Wesster Hest. (foe v. i, lout hym ouer 
the thumbs thus. 1765 dun, Reg. 278 In rugged ways, the 
reins and steeds Alone the skilful driver heeds, Nor stays to 
cut behind. 1872 Biack dav. Phaeton xix. 275 He cut at 
.. the hedges with his stick, 1877 H. Smarr Play or Pay 
i. 19 Fetch me a pair of spurs and a whip that will cut. — 

4. Fencing, etc. (intr.) To makea cut or slashing 
stroke: see CuT 56.2 2b. 

1833 Regul, instr. Cavalry 1.141 Recovering the sword 
ready to cut to the rear. /d:d. 142 Raise the hand prepared 
tocut *One’. A/od. One of the dragoons cut at hun. 

5. fiz. (trans.) To wound deeply the feelings of; 
to distress greatly. Now chiefly in phr. fo cit ¢o 
the heart. (Cf. cut up 39 bh; Cerrina ppl. a.’ 

1582 N. ‘I. (Rhem.) Acés v. 33 When they had heard these 
things, it cut them tothe hart. ¢1680 Breveripce Sern. 
{1729) HI. 4 Every word in it will cut them to the heart. 
1688 $5. Penton Guardian's fustr. 75 Never. .upbraid him 
with his Follies before Strangers; this may cut him too 
much, and never be forgotten. 1782 Miss Burney Cecéléia 
in. vili, He says something so sorrowful that it cuts us to 
the soul! 1805 Lams Left, (1888) 1. 220, | have been ve 
much cut about it indeed. 1871 Carve in A/rs. Carlyle's 
Let? UT, 243 Often enough had it cut me to the heart, to 
think what she was suffering. : 

+6. fg. ‘To rebuke severely, to upbraid. Oés. 

1937 Wuiston Josephus’ -lntig. u. vi. § 8 Reubel also was 
large in cutting them upon this occasion. 

I, To make inelsion through. 

7. trans. To divide into two or more parts with 
a sharp-edged instrument: to sever. Used simply 
of cord, string, and the like, and of bread, wood, 
or other articles cut for use. Const. zw éwo (fa- 
(wo), asunder, etc. ; in, tuto parts or pieces; also 
with adj. complement. Cf cut up, cut down. 

e31300 AY Adis, 2709 Mony hed atwo y-kyt, ¢1340 Cursor 
Ad. 8875 (Fairf.) Wib ax he walde haue kut hit [the tree] pan. 
Tbid. 16554 (Trin.), & cut pis tre in two. 1387 ‘Trevis 
Higden' Rolls) I. 165 Sche. .kutte pe hyde into a pong pat 
was ful Jong and ful smal. c 1430 /reemasonry (1844) 735 
(Matz.) Kette thy bred al at thy mete Rigtb as hyt may be 
ther yete. ¢1430 7cve Cookery-bks. 21 Take clowes and 
kutte hem. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon i. 56 He cutted 
hym asonder. a 154x Wvatr Poems (1861) 135 With his 
fatal knife the thread for to kit. 1653 H. Couan tr. Péinto's 
Trav. xix. 67 Cutting her cables. .and sailing away with all 
the speed he could. 185§ MacauLay /éist. Eng. VV. 371 
The Dutch way of cutting and eating asparagus. 

b. fig. To sever, divide (a connexion, association, 
ctcns 

1625 Bacon £ss., ees Arb.) 173 It (Friendship) re- 
doubleth loyes, and cutteth Griefes in Halfes. 1668 Daypen 
Evening'’s Love w.iii, "Tis well there was no love betwixt 
us; for they[your scissars] had been too dull to cut it 1876 
E. Jenkins Blof on Queen's Head 13 ‘Vhe innkeeper. .is 
a fool if he suddenly cuts the associations which endear it to 
all his customers. 

ce. 7o ent to (or in) pieces: (fig.) to rout in 
battle with great slaughter. 

3632 J. Havwaxo tr. Siondi’s Eromena 79 The foote were 
cut all to pieces. 2781 Gispon Decl. & F. IL. 235 [He] sur- 
prised and cut in pieces, a considerable body of Cotbs. 1838 
Tmrwatt Greece 11. 347 The Theban cavalry .. suddenly 
fell upon them, cut to pieces six hundred, and drove them 
into the hills, 


8. spec. To carve (meat); also adso/. 

1601 Suaks. Twel. Nw iii. 130 Aud. Faith, I cau cut 
acaper. 7. And I can cut the Mutton too’t. 2738 Swirt 
Pol. Conversat, ii. 121 Don't cut like a Mother-in-Law, but 
send ine a ne Slice. 1888 Riorer HacGarp Col, Quaritch 
x, Ida allowed Mr. Quest to cut her some cold boiled beef. 

b. (slang or collog.) To cut it too fat: to ‘come 
it strong’, overdo a thing. 

1836-9 Dickens S&. Bos 54 Gentlemen in alarming waist- 
coats rnd steel watch-guards .. ' cutting it uncommon fat’. 
1854 W. G. Curtis Potiphar Papers 131 (Bartlett) But to 
have a philosopher of the Sennaar school show you why you 
are [uncomfortable], is cutting it rather too fat. 

9. To makc a narrow opening through (a dyke, 
cte.), or through the bank of (a canal), so as to let 
the water escape. 

1§90 [see Curtine vA. sb. 1). 1677 Lond. Gua. No, 1232/3 
Report said the French..had cut the Canal. r710 /Afd. 
4382/1 Orders are..given for cutting the Scarpe at Bioche 
. in order to draw off the Water. .into the adjacent Marshes, 
1831 Patmerston in Bulwer Lf I]. 1x. 117 note, This 
extensive inundation was carried into effect by cutting the 
great sea-dykes. 

b. Afining. To intersect (a vein of ore). 

1778 W, Pryce Min. Cornnd, 319 Cut, to intersect a vein, 
branch, or lode by driving horizontally or sinking perpen- 
dicularly. 1881 in Ravmonp A/ining Gloss. 

e, with through. 

3883 Afanch, Guardian 15 Oct. 5/7 ‘To shorten the course 
of the river .. by cutting rong the neck of the low land 
opposite Greenwich. 

10. To break up, reduce, or dissolve the viscidity 
of (a paidaphlegm, ete.). 

1§78 Lyte Dodoens u, xxv. 243 The same..cutteth ur 
severeth the grosse humors. 1687 W. Cotes Adame in Eden 
Ixxv, Hyssop. .cutteth and breaketh tough Phlegme. 1698 
Peniver in Patt Trans, XX. 333 The Root .. taken in 
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Water corrects and cuts tough Phleagu. 1743 Lond. § 
Country Brew. w. ved. 2) 305 Se will cut and cure a Butt of 
ropy Beer. 

11. To separate the leaves of (a book) by cutting 
through the folds of the sheets with a paper knife. 
(Properly ¢o cut open.) 

1786 Map, D’ArsLay Diary 2 Aug., ‘Ibe Queen had given 
me a new collection of German Books. -to cut open for her. 
1848 Tuackeray Lett, 28 July, I thought I would begin to 
cut open a book I had bought. A/ex?. SThis book is not cut. 
I have cut a few leaves at the beginning, 

12. To divide with an edged instrument, as an 
ax, saw, sickle, ete. (a natural growth) for the pur- 
pose of taking the part detached: to reap (com), 
mow (grass), hew (timber’, etc. 

This passes into branch ITI, 

¢ 1300 //avelok g42 Al that euere shulden he nytte, Al he 
drow, and al he citte. «¢ 1400 Maunpev, (1839) xv. 168 
Whan it is ripe ..than men kytten hem. 1419 in Surtees 
Mise. fatiec) 14 Thay that has taken tham to ferme .. sall 
kytte the herbage. rg1a stct 4 ffen. V/i/,¢.1 § 4 It [shall] 
be laufull..to cutte and to hew heth in any mannes grounde. 
1611 Brste 2 Chron. ii. 8 Thy servants can skill to cut 
timberin Lebanon. 1817 W. Setwyn Law Nist Prins (ed. 4) 
II. 1218 Until it [the crop] was cut and carried away. 

b. The object may be unexpressed, or may be 
the ground on which the crop grows. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Enconrag, Arts 11. 73,1 cut one perch 
of ground. .the produce of which weighed five hundred and 
one pounds. 1876 Saunorrs Lion in Path i, The more dis- 
tant meadows are cut. 1892 Sporting & Dram. News 
14 May 3282 The mowers have commenced ' cutting’ at the 
earliest streak of daylight. 

13. fxr. (in fass. sense). To suffer incision, to 
get cut; to admit of being cut; to turn out of 
a specified ena on being cut. 

1560 Nice Wanton in Hal. Dodséey 11. 172, 1 will make 
your knave’s flesh cut. 1751 Cuampers Cycé., Alabaster cuts 
very stnooth and easy. 1642 FuLLer //oly & Prof. State 
mt. xxiii, 218 None could come near to feel his estate; it 
might therefore cut fatter in his purse. 1834 Mrow1n 
Angler in Wales 11.138 The trout... cut red. 1839 Dr 
Quincey Casnist, Roman Meals Wks. 1863 III. 264 Who 
would think that a nonentity could cut into so many some. 
things? 1882 Naxes Seamanship (ed. 6) 157 Chain. .is not 
so liable to cut against rocks. od. The cloth does not 
cut to advantage. 

b. ‘To yicld when cut or shom (as sheep). 

With advb. complement passing into simple object. 

1854 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 1, 228 The Hampshire- 
downs .. cut a heavier fleece than the Southdowns, 1858 
fdid, XIX. 1. 59 The half-breds cut less wool tban tbe 
Shropshire Downs. 

III. To separate or detach with an edged tool. 

14, ¢rans. To separate or remove by cutting ; to 
sever from the main body; tolop off. With const. 
from or cquivalent prep., or adyb. complement, as 
adrift; also frequently cut away, cut off, cut out. 

t To cut a purse: to steal it by cutting it from the girdle 
to which it was suspended. 

ar E, E. Psalter cxviti. 39 Cute mine up-braidinge 
(Wvetir 1382 Kut of my repref, 1388 Kitte awey my schen- 
schip. 1340 ITamroce /’r. Consc. 3715 Pe lymes pat er 
cutted fra pe body. 1393 Gowen our i 347 Till he the 
mannes purs have kut. 1432-0 tr. A/éeden (Rolls) IIIT. 473 
Thauzhe Alexander kytte [adscéderit] myne hede he may 
uot sle my sawle. ¢1450 Mircur Salnactoun 2603 All the 
braunches of the tree shuld be kitted, 158s in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. 1.216 IT. 297 ‘There, was a schole howse sett upp to 
learne younge boyes to cutt purses, 1632 J. Leen Short 
Surv. Sweden 84 Cut out of his mothers wombe. 1694 Ace. 
Sev, Late Voy. i. (1711) 173 So cut tbe Fat from it by 
piece. 1745 P. Tuomas ¥rul. Anson's Voy. 175 We were 
obliged .. to cut the Raft adrift. 1842 Grex, P. Tuomrson 
Exerc. V1. 413 Halfpenny-worths of bread cut off the loaf. 

tbh. =Cut of (35 b). Obs. 

1583 Stocker // ist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1.72 b, Wee made 
also a bridge ouer the Maze, that he myght. .cut the enemie 
from victuals, Fis) Triumphs of Fortitude 11,63 We can- 
not be cut from the privileges. .of friendship. 

IV. To pass through as in cutting. 

15. trans. To divide, separate, pierce, intersect, 
run into or through: expressing relative position, 
not motion. Also zur. with through, etc. 

1432/50 tr. /figden(Rolls) 11. 47 And from that hit [Watling 
strete] kyttethe ouler eee] Seuerne nye to Worcestre. 
¢ 1590 MarLowe Faust, Wks. Cure ust through the 
midst runs flowing Tiber's stream With winding banks that 
cutit in two parts. 1665 Sir T. Hersert Trav, (1677) 31 
Places very hot..in regard the A-quinoctial cuts them. 1811 
Pinkerton Petrad. 1. 314 Serpentine mountains, which it 
[steatite] cuts through in small, perpendicular, or rake veins. 
18., Wuirrier Norembega vii, Yon spire .. Phat cuts the 
evening sky, 1885 Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 919 The old 
part of the path which the line had cut across. 

b. Geom, Ofa line (or surface): To pass through 


or across, to cross (a line or surface), intersect. 
1s7o Hiruncstey Euclid 1. xxiii. 33 The two pointes, 
where the circumference of the circle cutteth the lines. 
1660 Barrow £ucéid 11. Def. ii, The right line FG cuts the 
circle FED, 1746 Tom Thumé’s Trav. Eng. 114 Most of 
the Streets..cut one another at Right Angles. 1862 Top- 
nunter Elem, Euclid 1. xv, lf two Pie lines cut one 
another, the vertical, or opposite, angles shall be equal. 
+16. To cross (a line): expressing motion. 

1634 Sin T. Hersert Trav. 1x The last of May after 
a storme wee cut the ‘Tropique of Capricorne, 1642 FuLLeR 
Holy ‘ Prof, St.0. xxi, 136 Then cutting the Line, they 
view the face of that heaven which earth hideth from us, 

b. ‘To come across, strike, hit upon (a path, cte.). 

1892 Field 23 Jan. 19/1 At length we cut our spooragain, 

and bunted it along carefully and slowly. 
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17. intr. To cross, to pass straight through or 
across; esp. cut over, cut across (adv. or prep.). 

1551 dels Privy Council Eng. 111. 320 The Marishall.. 
woll passe by lande to Dovour, and from thens cutt over to 
Bulloigne. 1570-6 Lamspanrve Peramd, Kent (1826) 236 Thus 
have I walked about this whole Diocese : now therefore let 
me cutte over to Watlingstreete. 158: Marneck Bk. of Notes 
163 Except the ships cut and take course even justlie be- 
tweene both, they hardlie scape drowning. 1600 HoLLAno 
Livy xxvu. ji. 669 b, Before that he cut over the streights 
of Gibraltar to Gades. 1610 Guitum /eraddry um. ii. (1660) 
107 Cutting through the Magellanike Straits .. he encom. 
passed the whole world. 1823 ew Monthly Mag, VIII, 
500 A few of the most active cut across to the sane: 
1858 R.S. Surtees Ask Manna xiv. 47 They cut across the 
deer studded park, 

18. ¢rans. To pass sharply through, cleave (the 
air, the water). 

1576 Fieminc Panopl. Epist. 423 Shippes..cut the waves 
as they are furthered with a merrie winde. 1596 SPENSER 
Hyun, Heav. Love 69 With nimble wings to cut the skies. 
1696 Tate & Brapy /’s. viii. 8 The Fish that cuts the Seas. 
1709 Watts /fynn,' Awake, our Souls’ v, Swift as an 
Eaglecuts theair. 1870 Bryant //iad 1.11. 74 Tn his beaked 
galleys, swift to cut the sea. 

b. tnir. with through. 

1606 SHaks. Tr. § Cx. 1. iil. 40 Behold The strong ribb’d 
Barke through liquid Mountaines cut. 1694 Ace. Sev. Late 
Voy. w. (1711) 33 This same noise the Ships make likewise 
when they cut through the Sea. 1728 Pork Dunc. 3. 182 
And pana vous slugs cut swiftly thro’ the sky. 1848 
‘Tnackeray Lett. 28 July, The ship cutting through tbe 
water at fifteen miles an hour, 

19. slang or collog. (intr.) To run away, make 
off, ‘be off’. Also Zo cud tt. (See also cut and run 
40.) Originally with away, of 

1 Srensern #, Q. ut. vi. 5 It [a t] cut away upon the 
yielding wave. 1891 Sytvester Du Sartus 1. 1. Wks. 
(Grosart) 841(D.), I fear to faint if (at the first) too fast I cut 
away, and make too hasty haste. 1664 Cotton Scarron. Iv. 
Poet. Wks. (1765) ee Put on the wings that used to bear ye, 
And cut away to Carthage quickly. 1844 #. Pariey's Ann. 
V. 140 The door of her prison was opened, and the turnkey 
told her that she might ‘cut’, 1858 Trottore Dr. Thorne 
ix, Now, my lady, do cut it, cut at once. 1882 Jfacm. Mag. 
XLVI. 443, I looked out of tbe tail of my eye, to see what 
she was doing, but she'd cut. 

b. Hence, To move sharply, to min rapidly. 
With various advbs. and preps. 

1857 HuGues Jom Brown 1. ili, We all cut up-stairs after 
the Doctor. 1873 Bracn /’r. Thude xiv. 219 And now the 
carriage cut round the corner. 1878 ‘Stoxenence’ Brit. 
Sports 1.1. vii. § 10. 109 ‘The rabbits..cut in and out of the 
rides or runs. 

V. To shorten or reduce by cutting. 

20. ¢rans. To shorten or reduce by cutting off 
a portion ; to trim, clip, shear; to praue. 

a 1300 Cursor AM. 7240 (Gott.) Quilis he slep scho cutt his 
her. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. W. 973 Dido, Hire clotbis cutte 
were un-to the kne. c 1420 Pallad, on //ush. 1. 127 Tokytte 
a vyne is thinges iij to attende. ¢14qg0 Promp. Parv. 111 
Cutte vynes, puto. 1665-72 Woop Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
11, 69 ‘To my barber for cutting my haire, 6¢. 1878 Mortey 
Diderot 1.136 Diderot and his colleagues are cutting their 
wings for a flight to posterity. 

at fig. To curtail, abridge, shorten, reduce; to 
shorten (a play, etc.) by omitting portions; =cut 
Short, cut down. 

1413 Lyoc. Pilger, Sowle us. xiii. (1859) 49 Glosynge, 
cuttynge, kouerynge, and cloutynge the lawe of Crystes 
gospel. 1885 Jas. | Ass. Poeste (Arb.) 55 Maist kyndis of 
versis quhilks are not cuttit or brokin. 1865 Padi Afal/ CG. 
24 July 11/1 In ‘cutting’ an opera it is not to be es 
that any two persous will agree as to what ought to be left 
out. 1888 Sfaudant 14 May, The market has begun to cut 
rates again. 

22. Dyeing. To reduce (a colour) to a softer 
shade. 

1862 O'Neit Dict, Calico Printing 149/2 The colours are 
cut or reduced by passing the pieces in warm water contain- 
ing very acid oxymuriate of tin, 

VI. To shape, fashion, form, or make by 
cutting. 

23. To make or form by cutting (¢. ¢. a statue, 
engraving, seal, jewel, etc.), to sculpture or carve 
(a statue or image), to cugrave (a ap ate, seal, etc.), 
to fashion (a stone or jewel), to shape (garments, 
utensils, etc.). 

15.. Ballad on Money in Halliwell Nugae Poet. 48 
Craftysmen that be in every cyte..Sum cutte, sum shave, 
sume knoke, sum grave, Only moneytowynne. 1596 SHAKS. 
AMferch. Vow i. 84 Why should a man. .Sit like his Grandsire, 
cut in Alablaster? 1623 B. Jonson On Shaks. Portratt in 
1st Folio, This Figure, that thou here seest put, It was for 
gentle Shakespeare cut. 164 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 146 
Their Boots are well sewed, but ill cut. 1662 Evetyn 
Chateogr. 69 We have scen some few things cut in Wood by 
«-Hans Holbein the Dane. 1709 SteeLe Tatler No. 142 
te His Seals are. exquisitely well cut. /bsd. No. 166 P 2 
He knows perfectly well when a Coat is well cut. 1874 
Bouter Arms & Arm, x. 196 It was escalloped, or cut into 
some rich open-work pattern. 1887 H/estm. Rev, June 340 
Pointed piles, evidently cut by a metal instrument. 

tb. fg. To make ready, prepare, plan; = cut 
out 561. Obs. 

1645 Howett Lett, Cut him work to do. A 

ec. pa. pple. Formed, fashioned, shaped (as if by 
cutting). 

¢xgxr rs? Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 32/2 His wingis 
kyt like a rasour. 1850 L. Hunt Anéobiog. I. x. 21 His 
skull was sharply cut and fine, 1883 S.C. Haru Ketro- 
spect 11, 218 His features were finely cut [etc.}. 


CuT. 


24. To hollow out, excavate (a hole, channel, 
canal, road, ete.). 

1634 Sin ‘I. Herperr 7rav.87 A streame cut through the 
Coronian Mountaine. 1665 /bé. (1677) 36 From Suez... where 
several attempts have been made to cut such a Sluice or 
Channel as sbould give Ships a navigable and free pas- 
sage from the Mediterranean thither. 1682 Liincow Trav. 
x. 479 Cutting in the middle Circle a devalling Hole. 
1772 I’. Sinpson Vermin-Killer 2 Their holes ., made 
round as if cue with au auger. 1798 in Spirit Pub. Frauds. 
(1799) II. 43 ‘The canal which is now cutting across the 
Tatas of Suez. 1878 Markuam Gt. Frozen Sea xxii, 
(1880) 278 The men being employed in cntting a road 
through the hummocks. 1887 Spectator 28 May 723/2 We 
do_not see how the canals are to be cut. 

b. Zo cut one’s way, a passage: to advance by 


cutting through obstructions. 

1 snaks. flex. V, u. ii. 16 The powres we heare with 
vs Will cut their passage through the force of Mrance. 
1665 Sin T. Herpert Fav. (1677) 34 he Ships cut their 
way slowly. 1848 Macatitay Ast. Lng. I. 600 He cut 
his way gallantly through them, and came off safe. 

25. To perform or execute (an action, gesture, or 
display of a grotesque, striking, or notable kind): 
chiefly in certain established phrases, as fo cz¢ 
a Caper, a Dasu, a FIGURE, a JOKE, a VOLUNTARY. 
for which see these substantives. Also, 70 cut an 
antie, a curvet,a flourish; to cut faces, to make 
yrimaces, distort the features. 

1601 [see Carer 56.2 1b). 

1664 Cotton Scarron. w. (1807) 68 Wilt thou cut faces 
evermore For husband dead as nail in door? 1688 Suap- 
WELL Sgr. Aldsatia 1. i, He sball cnt a sham or_ banter 
with the best wit or poet of ‘em all. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt, Nat, (1852) 1. 431 Like the twitchings we sometimes feel 
ix our limbs, or habits men get of cutting faces, 181% 
W. Ikving Life & Lett, (1864) I, xvii. 262, I cut one of 
my best opera flourishes. 1835 — Foxy Prairies xxii, 
‘Two of us... saw a fellow .. cutting queer antics. 1830 
Fraser's Mag. 1. 457 [They] cut a curvet in the air. 

VII. Special senses, elliptical, contextual, or 
lechnical. 

26. Surg. a. To castrate. 

1465 Mann. & Housth. Exp. 313 Paid for xvij. kokerelles 
to make capons of..Item, for the kyttynge of them. 1577 
B, Goose Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 150 b, ‘he Bore 
Pigges they cutte when they were sixe monethes olde. 
«1643 W. Carrwricnr Ordinary 1 ii, The great Turk.. 
did command I should be forthwith cnt. 1865 Jrul. K.Agric. 
Soc, Ser ut, V. 11. 253 The lamb is stronger for being cut late. 

b. To make an incision in the bladder for ex- 


traction of stone ; also adso/. to perform lithotomy. 

1566 Securis Detection Aiij, 1 will not cut those that 
haue the stone. 1603 Florio .I/ontaigrte (1632) 433 A Gen- 
tleman in Paris was not long since cut of the stone. 1615 
Crooxe Bady of Man Pref, ‘Vhat they should not cut 
any man for the Stone. 1782 H. Watson m Med. Conunun, 
1. 92 The patients cut in our hospitals, 1830 Coorrr Dict. 
Surgery (ed. 6) 825 Lithotomy, Mr. Cheselden never re- 
sumed his second manner of cutting. 

te. To circumcise. Ods. rare. 

1634 Sin T. Herbert 7vav. (1638) 236 Such an apostat 
rascall..is cut and marked for a Mahometan. 

27. Of horses: intr. To strike or bruise the 
inside of the fetlock with the shoe or hoof of 
the opposite foot. 

1660 Fisner Rustichs Alarm Whs. (1679) 139 See..how 
he .. interferes, and cuts one Leg against another, and is 
not sensible of it. 1675 Lond Gaz. No. 1028/4 The other 
a bright bay.. trots and gallops only, cuts a little behind. 
1727-31 Cuampers Cycd,, Cutting,in the manage, is when 
the horse’s feet interfere. 1865 Youatr Horse xvi. (1872) 
Ee Some horses will cut only when they are fatigued or 
lame and old; many colts will cut before they arrive at 
their full strengtb. ‘ 

28. Naut. (absol.) To cut the cable (in order to 
get quickly under way). See also cut and run 40. 

1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4378/3 ‘The Enemy had escaped, 
having..cut and tow’d out. 1743 C. Knowres in Naval 
Chron, (1799) I. See made the signal to cut. 1780 Ln. 
Ropnry JE in New Aun, Reg. 42 Ready at a moment’s 
warning to cut or slip in order to pursue or engage the 
enemy i ies St 

29. Card-playing. (trans. and intr.) To divide 
(a pack of cards); sfec. to do so at random into 
two or more parts in order to determine the deal, 
prevent cheating in dealing, etc, 

1532 Dice Play (Percy Soc.) 33 At trump.. cutting at 
the neck is a great vantage, so is cutting by a bum card 
(finely) under & over. ¢1g92 Martowe J/ass. Puris 1. ii, 
Thou hast all the cards within thy hands, To shuffle or 
cut. 1654 Waitrtock Zootomia 425 Shufling and cutting 
ones selfe a Fortune in this scambling World, 1674 Cort- 
ron Compl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 342 Having 
shuffled the cards, the adversary cuts them. 1780 Hovis 
Whist (ed. 10) 159 [Rule] xv. You are to cut two Cards at the 
least. 1793 Sporting Mag. 1. 27 The person who cuts the 
lowest, is entitled to the deal. ‘1824 Vii t. Gambling 5% 
Dick stated that he could cut any card he chose at any 
time. 1878 H. H. Gisss Omére 19 His left-hand player 
des cuts to him, lifting and also leaving at the least three. 
cards, 

30. Dancing. (intr.) To spring from the ground, 
and, while in the air, to twiddle the feet onc in 
front of the other alternately with great rapidity. 

1603 Fiorito Montaigne 228 (T.) Dances, wherein are 
divers changes, cuttings, turnings, and agitations of tbe body. 
1760 C. Jounston Cérvysal (1822) 1. 232 One of them 
had shewn greater agility and cut higher than any one. 
1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, Out went the boots, first on 
one side then on the other, then cutting, then shuffling. 
1844 ~ Christin. Carol (1885) 26 Fezziwig ‘cut —cut so 
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deftly, that he appeared to wink with his legs, and came 
upon hts feet again without a stagger. 


1. In various games: a. Cricket. drans. and 
intr, To hit a length ball, a little wide of the off 
stump, with a bat held quite, or nearly, horizon- 
tal, by which the ball is driven to the left side of 
point. b. Lawn Yennis, irans. and tutr. To 
strike the ball sharply with the rackct held at an 
angle, or with a downward motion, so as to make 
it revolve, by which it tends to shoot with a very 
slight rise on striking the ground. e@. Crogu?. 


trans. To drive (a ball) away obliquely bya stroke ’ 


from another ball. 

{1840 Nyren Cricketer’s Guide at Veldham wonld ent at 
such a ball with a horizontal bat.] 1857 Hucurs Fo 
Brown ut. viii, Johnson .. bowls # ball almost wide to the 
off; the batter steps out and cuts it beautifully to where 
cover-point ix standing very deep. 1888 STEELE & Litrtu- 
ron Crickets Badm, Libr.)ii. 62 We have never seen Shrews- 
bury. .cut in any other way. 

82. Painting. a. trans. (See quot. 1727.) db. 
itr, Of a colour: To show itself obtrusively, 
stand out strongly. 

1727-51 Cuansers Cyd, Cutting, in painting, the laying 
one strong lively colour over another, without any shade or 
softening.—The entting of colours has always a disagreeable 
effect. ¢ 1816 Fusxts Lect, Art viii. 11848) 508 Those tat 
cut aud come forward, first,—and those which more or less 
partake of the surrounding medium, in varions degrees of 
distance. 

33. collog. (trans.) To break off acquaintance or 
connexion with (a person ; also as a single act) 
to affect not to see or know (a person) on meeting 
or passing him. Often emphasized by vad. 

1634 5S. R. Noble Soldier u.i, Why shud a Souldier. Ve 
cut thus by..a Courtier? 1786 G. Corman in Aurvp. Mag. 
IX. 370 Some bow, some nod, some cnt him. 1796 Jaxt 
AUSTEN Sense & Sens, xliv. (D.', He had ent me ever since 
my marriage. 1822 Hazutr 7adde-f. II. vill. 188 7'@ ent 
an acquaintance. has hardly yet escaped ont of the limits 
of slang phraseology. 1826 Disrarni Pi. Grey 1. iv, Any 
fellow voluntarily conversing with au usher was to be cut 
dead by the whole school. 1887 F.S. Russ 
Peterborough 11. vii. 230 He met Bolingbroke .. and. .cut 
the ex- Minister dead. 

th. intr. To break off acquaintance or cou- 
nexion with. Ods. 

1782 in Mav. D’Arsiay £arly Diary (1889) UL. 305 Mr. 
Poor and the Fits’ have cut, whicb I regret, but poor man 
nobody likes him. 1808 Soutney eff. (1856) IL. 110 For 
more than a year Scott has cut with the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’, 1825 New Monthly lag. XIV. 180 I've cut dead 
gu Lucy Drummond, so you may be perfectly casy in that 
affair, 

c, évans. To renounce, give up, absent oneself 
from, avoid (a thing). 
1°G. Gansapo? dun. Horsem. x.(1809) 109, | shall cut 


riding entirely. ¢181q in Whibley /z Cap 4 Gown ete | 
is 


104 Bid him not set me an imposition For entting 
lectures this morning at eight. 
Pluck (Oxford ed. 6) 37 He that cutteth chapel often. 1861 
Hucnes Yom Brown at Oxf. vii. (1889) 59, I wonld cut 
the whole concern to-morrow. 

+84. Lrish Hist. (trans.) To levy (a tax, ete.). 
Also aésol. (It. gearraim sraid: cf. ¥. tailler.) 

1596 Spenser State /ret, 87 Cutting upon every portion 
of land a reasonable rent. 1610 Davies 2nd Let. Earl 


| Sadish. (1787) 280 He.. had power to cut upon all the 


inhabitants, high, or low, as pleased him. 1612 — Why 
Ireland, etc. 126, 1 may cut the erick upon the country. 
+35. Thieves’ cant. To speak, talk, say. (¢rans, 


and intr.) Obs. 

e1goo Maid Emlyn in enc. Poet. Fracts (Percy Soc.) 
17 Than wolde she mete, With her lemman swete, And 
cutte with hym. 1567 Harman Caveat 84 Fo cutte dene 
whydds, to speake or geue good wordes. . 7a cutie, to saye. 
1745 tn New Cant. Diet, Fo Cut, to Speak. 181g Scotr 
Guy AT, xxviii, Meg..has some queer ways, and often cuts 
queer words. - 

+36. inér. ?To shape onc’s discourse, trim, try 
not to commit oneself. Ods, 

1674-3 Marve. Reh, Lransp. 1. 114 He cuts indeed and 
faulters in this discourse, which is no good sign. 1710 E. 
Warp Brit. Hud, 74 Some Crafty Zealots cut and wheadl'd, 
And lying vow’d hee never meddl'd, 

VIIL. Phrases. 

37. To cut a feather: +a. To inake fine dis- 
tinctions, ‘split hairs’, Ods. 

@ 1633 AusTIN Jfedit, (1635) 169 Nor seeke.. with nice 
distinctions, to cut a Feather [with the Schoolemen]. 1684 
T.. Gopoarp Piato's Demon 317 Men who..have not the 
skill to cuta feather, 

b. Naut. Of a ship: To make the water foam 


before her. 

1627 Carr. Suitn Seaman's Gram. ii. 10 If the Bow be 
too broad, she will seldome..cut a feather, that is, to make 
afome before her. 1867 Smytu Saélor's Word.éh., To cut 
a Feather, wben a ship has so sharp a bow that she makes 
the spray feather in cleaving it. 

38. 7o cut a tooth, one’s teeth: to have them 
appear through the gums; also fie. to become 
knowing, attain to discretion; so cut one’s eye- 


teeth. 

1677 Laoy Hatrox in Hatton Corr. (1878) 148 Poor little 
Susana is very ill about her teeth, I hope in God they will 
not be long fletore tbey be cut. 1694 Concreve Doudle 
Dealer wu. iv, Like a child that was cutting his teeth, 
a1735 Arsutitnot (J.), When the teeth are ready to cut. 
1860 Rrape Cloister & Fl. xxx, He and I were born the 
same year, but he cut his teeth long before me. 1869 


LL Hard of | 


1835 E. Caswatt Art of | 


cut. 


; Princess Avice Mem, 11884) 220 Baby..is now cutting his 
fifth tooth, which is all but through. 

39. 70 cut and carve: sceCarvev.i1. To cut 
and contrive: to practise economy so as to keep 
one’s expenses within one’s means. 70 cud and 
dry: to render cut and dried: see Cur ffi. a. 

1854 Dickens Hard Times 1. ii, A mighty nian at cutting 
and drying. 1876 Gro. Extor Dan. Der. 1. iii, Lan 
obliged to cut and contrive. 1883 H. Drewmoxp Val. Lait 
in Spir, W (ed. 8) 360 Vou cannot cutand dry truth. 1888 
J. Payn Adjst, Airbridge xiv, Cutting and contriving to 


| make both ends meet. 


40. 70 cut and run Naut.)+ see quot. 17943 
(slang or collog. to make off promptly, hurry off. 

1794 Nigging & Seamanship 11. 248" To Cut and run, to 
cut, the cable and make sail instantly, without waiting to 
weigh anchor. 1821 Byron Let. fo Murray 7 Feb., Greek 
and Turkish craft... were obliged to ‘cut and run’ before 
the wind, 1861 Dickens Gt. A.vpecé. v, I'd give a shilling 
if they had cut and run, 

41, To cut loose: a. trans. ‘\'o loosen or set frec 
by cutting that which fastens or confines; b. fad. 
‘To sever oneself, free onesell, escape. 

1828 Scotr Yules Grandfather Sere 1. xav, Dacre’s 
quarters were attacked, and his horses all cut loose. 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Guete Fon's C. vii. 41 In leaving the oly 
home she had ever known, and cutting loose front the pro- 
tection of a friend whom she loved and revered. 1889 
ALE. Barr Feet of Clay xv. 301, 1 will ent loose from 
every entanglement. 

t Lo cul scores: 
Sconks. Ody. 

42. To cut short: (trans., a. to shorten by 
cutting off a part or parts; to abridge, curtail. 
“it. and fig. (Sometimes to cad shorter. 

1545 Brixktow Compé. 21 Cut shorter your proces:e. 
1548 Hane Chron 202 He was taken and..cut shorter by 
the hedde. 1611 Dutt 2 Avngs x. 32 In those dayes the 
Lord began to cut Israel short [aarzéz, Hebr. to cut off the 
ends}, 1664 H. Moke Al fod. 507, 1 nmst .. cut my skirts 
as short as I can, that they sit not upon them. 1781 
Mav. D’Aruay Diary 25 Aug., Vhat gentleman .. cut the 
matter very short, and wonld not talk upon it at all, 1868 
FREEMAN Vora. Cong. (1876) IL. viii. 293 William ents the 
whole story very short. 1895 Jowrrr Péedoved. 2) 1. gy, 
1 will ask you to ent your answers shorter. 
| b. To curtail, abridge, or restrict (any one’ in 

his privileges, means, ete. 

1586 A. Day Fug. Secretary 1. (1625) 29 Your Lordship» 
| «.Cut me yet thirtie pound shorter. 1653 WALTON dagler 156 
Tecause I cut you short in that, I will commute for it, by: 
telling you that that was told me for a secret. 1672 H. 
More Brief Keply 302 Vou... unjustly take upon you to cut 
us short of Salvation. 1755 Jounsox, 7 cx? short, tw 
abridge: as, the soldiers were cut short of tbeir pay. 1799 
Nutsow in Nicolas /ésf.V II. p. exciii, I am cut short enongh 
by having no other emolument. 
e. ‘To bring to a sudden end. break off, pnt 
a stop to abruptly, d. To interrupt abruptly ; to 
stop, ‘ pull up’ a speaker). 

1593 Suaks. 2 //en, V/, in. i. 81 ‘Vhe welfare of vs all 
Hangs on the cutting short that fraudfnll man. 1611 Brace 
Rom. ix. 28 He will finish the worke, and cut it short in 
righteousnesse. 1697 Dryprn Virg. Hucid (J.\, More he 
would have said, But the stern heroe turn’d aside his head, 
And cut him short. 1713 Berkecey /iylas § fo. Wko. 
1871 I. 293 It would probably have cut short yonr dis- 
course. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. IV. 232 But the Ad- 
miral.. cut him short. ‘I do not wish to hear anything 
on that subject.’ 1873 Brack Pr. Phutde xiv. 222 Her specn- 
lations... were cut short by the entrance of her husband. 

e. txir. To stop short, be brief. 

x tr ELnitiaune’s Obs. Journ, Naples 184, I was ole 
| lig’d to cut short, and tell her [ete.]. 1726 J. M.ur. 7ray. 
| Mist, Chev. de Vaudray 116 To cut short..we broke up. 

43. Zo cud one's stick (slang) : to take one’s de- 
parture, be off, go. Also ¢o cut one’s lucky, -—" 

1825 Blackw. Mag. XVIVI. 42/1 He..has cut his stick 
| mayhap until we saih 1840 Dickens Odd C. Shop xl, Vor 
afraid [ must cnt my stick, 1844 W. H. Maxweut Sorts 
& dv. Scot, iii. 47, | am glad you ‘cut your lucky’. 

44. To cut the coat according to the cloth. to 
| adapt onesclf to circumstances, keep within the 
limits of one’s means (see CLotH sé. 10). So also 
+ to cut one’s cloth according to one’s calling. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 16, 1 shall Cut 
my cote after my cloth. 1597 Hooxxr Lect. Pod. v. Ixxviii. 
§ 13 ‘To teach them how they should cut their coats. 1622 
Fiercner Beggar's Bush ww. i, Keep yourself right and 
even cut your cloth, sir, According to your calling. 1867 
Homeward Mail 16 Nov. 9533/2 ‘Times are changed, and 
..we must, to use the homely metaphor, ‘cut our coal ac- 
cording lo our cloth’. 

$45. 70 cut sail, one’s sail : sce quot. 1692. ? Ods. 

15869 auwwhins’ 2nd Voy, W, ind, in Arber Garner V. 88 
At which departing, in cutting of the foresail, a marvellous 
misfortune happened to one of tbe Officers. 1982 N. 
Licuerizto tr. Castanheda’s Discov. E. Ind. 71a, The 
whole Fleete, hauing wayed, did then begin to cut and 
spread their sayles with a great pleasure, 1692 in Café. 
Sith's Seaman's Gram. \. xvi. 76 Cut the Sail, that is 
unfurl it, and let it fall down. 1721 in BaiLey. . 

46. Zo cut the throat of: (fig.) to destroy, ruin, 
injure irretrievably. 3 

1637 R. Humpurey tr. St. Ambrose Pref., This cuts the 
throat of that misconceived eon: r6gz_ Br. of Ey 
Answ. Touckstone ro This, which cuts the throat of the 
Ronian Cause. 1824 Letcester Stannore Greece i 1824. 
15 Generals..who cut their own throats by word of com+ 
mand, 1867 Frovor Short Stud. (ed. 2) 114 They +e 
believed that Elizabeth was cutting her own throat. 


to settle accounts (with): sce 


curt. 


47. To cut it (too) fat: see 8 b. 

48. To cut to pieces: sce 7c. 

49. Zocut the comb of: to lower the pride of: 
see Comb. 7 cud the gold (Archery): see Goup. 
To cut the grass under, or the ground from under, 
a@ person's feet: see Grass, GRounp. To cud the 
hair: to split hairs: see Wain. 0 cad the knot: 
see Knot. 70 cud the Rounn, he Vout, ete. 

IX. In comb. with adverbs. 

50. Cut about. a. frans. To damage or dis- 
figure by random cutting and chipping of the 
surface. Chiefly sass. 

1874 Dasent /lalf a Life Il. 119 The most precious 
monuments of the Abbey .. how cut about and mutilated 
they are Hl 

b. fatr. To run or dart about: see 19 b. 
Cut adrift: seei4. Cut asunder: sce 7. 

51. Cut away. 

a. trans. To cut so as to take or clear away, to 
remove by cutting. 

¢1320 Seuyn Sag. 604 (W.) And his bowes awai i-kett. 
€1440 Promp. Parv. 111 Cuttyyn’ a-way, adscindo, ant- 
puto. €1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4229 Soine bad be 
bolnyng cutt away. 1688 R. Home Armoury m1. 399 2 
Used to draw up the Cataract off the sight of the eye while 
1s cuting away. 1886 Besant Chtddr. Gibcon 107, 1 will 
cul away the dead leaves. 

tb. fg. ‘Yo take away, remove forcibly; to 
stop the supply of, cut off. Ods. 

1382 Wyctur 2 Cor. xi. 12, | kitte awey the occasioun of 
hem. ¢ 1480 tr. De duuttatione 1. xx, He bal wolde kuite 
awey al maner of veyne besines. 1862 N. Wisger Ceré. 
Tractates i. Wks. 1888 Lo 10 All errour and abuse being 
cuttit away. 1707 Freinp /eterborow's Cond, Sp. 251 
Jeeeay they cut away the Water of a Mill in this 

‘own, 

ce. intr. To go on cutting continuotsly or with- 
out cessation: see AWAY 7. 

52. Cut back. 

a. frans. To prune by cutting off the shoots 
close back to the tnain stem or stock. 

1871 Surrtey Hinsern cwateur’s Fl, Garden 210 Varly 
in March cut back all the shoots. 

b. To plough the second time, across or at right 
angles to the first furrow ; = Cross-pLoucn. 

1858 Grud RK. Agric. Soc. XIX. 1. 65 The ordinary 
method. .was for the farmer in the autumn to plough down 
the field. .i the spring he had it cut back. 

53. Cut down, 

a. érans, To cut so as to bring or throw down; 
cause to fall by cutting; to fell. 

31382 Wyeuir AVaét. iii. 10 Fnery tree..shal be kite (1388 
kit] doun. a 1400-so Alerander 2850 To cutte down .. 
Bowis of huskis and of braunches. 1534 Tinpa.t JMatt. 
xxi. 8 Other cut doune braunches from the trees. 1611 
Sle Deut, vii. 5 Ye shall destroy their aliars .. and cut 
downe their grones. 1784 Gent, Mag. LIV. 11. 643 A hill 
contiguous is cutting down. 

b. To let fall or take down (the body of one 
who has been hanged) by cutting the rope. 

1547 Boorne fatrod. Knowl, xxxii. (1870) 203 Whosoeuer 
that is hanged hy-yonde see, shall neuer be cutte nor 
pulled downe, 1563-87 Foxr A. § 37, (1631) IIL aii. App. 
1023/2 He being hanged till he was halfe dead, was cut 
downe and stripped. 1883 Garniwer /fist. Eng. 1603-42 
I. vii. 282 The eel having given orders that he should 
not be cut down until he was dead. 

c. To lay low or kill with the sword or the 
like. 

18a: Byron Sardan, u. i. 166 Soldiers, hew down the 
rebel! .. Cut him down. 1874 Green Short Hist. iit. 154 
‘The Welsh. -were cut ruthlessly down in the cornfields. 

td. fig. To put a stop to. Obs. rare. 

1577 Nortnsrooxe Dicing (1843) 177 That the magis- 
trates and rulers may .. cut downe this wicked vice that it 
may be no nore vsed. 

@. To take the lead of decisively in a race or 
run; to surpass, get the better of. 

1713 Aootson Ct. Tariff (J.), So great is his natural 
eloquence, that he cuts down the finest orator, and destroys 
the hest contrived argument. 1865 SurTres Facey Rom- 
ford’s Hounds we (Illustration) Captain Spurrier ‘cut 
down" by Romfo: 

f. Naud. (See quot. 1769.) 

1769 Facconer Dict. Marine, Raser un vaisseau, to cut 
down a ship, or take off part of her upper works, as the 
poop, quarter-deck, or fore-castle, in order to lighten her, 
when she becomes old and feeble. 1805 Naval Chron. 
XIE 174 The.. Indiaman. .had been cut down, A 

g. To reduce, abridge, retrench, curtail, esp. 
a speech, expenses, wages. 

1857 Lever Fort, Glencore viii, A systein of .. cutting 
down every one’s demand to the measure of their-own 
pockets. 1885 Duncxiey in Afanch, Weekly Times 6 June 
5/5 Only one London newspaper attempts to give the 
Ss hes in full, the rest cut them down unmercifully, 1886 

ARING-GOULO Court Koyad L.ix.144 Expenses ought to be 
cut down in every way. 


54. Cut in. 


a. (rans. To carve or engrave in intaglio. 
1883 dict 36 § 37 Vict.c. 85 § 3 Her official number, .shall 


cut in on her mainbeam, 
b. Whale-fishery. To ent up (a whale) so as to 
remove the blubber, 


1839 T. Beaty Nat, Hist, Sperm Whale 185 As soon as 
possible after the whale has been killed, it is brought alone 
ich 


side the ship to he cut in, hy means of instruments wh 


| 
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are called ‘spades’, 840 F. D. Bensetr Whaling Voy. 
II. 208 The next proces of the whaler is to ‘cut in’, or 
remove the hluhber, /érd. 210 From three to five hours 
are required to ‘cut in’ an ordinary school whale. 

¢. in¢r. ‘To penetrate or entersharplyor abruptly; 
esp. so as to make a way for oneself or occupy a 
position between others, 

1612 Drayrox /oly-o/b, i, 3 Neptune cutting in, a cantle 
forth doth take. 1630 A. Toe: Ktugd. & Commw. 117 
A huge arme of the Sea, which cutting in betweene the 
Land By the West, watreth Cornwall on the right hand, 
and Wales on the left. x in Owen Wellesley's Desp. 114 
The enemy having cut in between them and Seedasere. 
1856 WuvTr Mecvitte Hate Coz, iti, After much ‘ cutting 
in’, and shaving of wheels and lashing of horses, 

d. To interpose or interrupt abruptly in conver- 
sation or the like; to strike in. So cid zntéo for 
cut in to. 

1830 Gatt Lawrie T. vy. viii, When Mr. Van Haarlem 
had finished his compliments, then Mr. Breazle cut in, 
3859 Farrak %. //ome vi, ‘1 say, Home’, cut in Kennedy 
hastily, ‘shall I go?’ 180 R.F. D. Paucrave O. Crom 
qed! xiii, 288 The Royalists had only to wait, ready to cut 
in when the Levellers had done the work. c¢18g0 R. Kip. 
unc Phantom ‘Kickshaw, etc. (ed. 3'74 It will save you 
cutting into my talk. 

e. Card-playing. To join in a game (of whist) 
by taking the place of a player ceééing oud quv. 

1760 C. Jouxston Chrysaé (1822) I. 277 When the rubber 
was finished, my mistress was asked to cut in. 
Mag. IV. 542 Instead of cutting in to a party of whist, 
they play the rubbers by rotation. 1870 Afod. Hoyle 6 
Players cutting in take the chairs of players cutting out. 

55. Cut off. 

a. trans, To cut so as to take off; to detach by 
cutting (something material . 

V0 cut off a corner: sec Corner sd.! 2h. 

€3380 Wyeur Sef. Wks. 1. 401 3if pi hond or pi foot 
sclaundir pee, kitie it of, and caste it fro pee. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 177 b, Though thou cut of my heed. 
1634 Sir 'T. Hersert Yrav. 119 ‘Vo have their noses and 
eares cut off. 1664 Evetyn A’al. Hort. (1729) 196 Cutling 
off the dead Wood. 1864 Trxxvson Enoch Arden 895 
This hair is his : she cut it off and gave it. 

b. To remove, take away, sever, strike off 
(something immaterial). 

581 J. Beat ffaddon's Answ. Osor. 98h, When as I doe 
cut of so much of myne owne right unto you. 160r SHAKS. 
Ful C. un. i. 101 Why he that cuts off twenty yeares of life, 
Cuts off so many yeares of fearing death. a@1700 Drypen 
(J), No vowel can be cut off before another, when we can- 
not sink the pronunciation of i1. 1792 Coxe & Moore Life 
F. Wesley 1. \ed, 2) 4 Determined .. at a siugle blow to cut 
off from the established Church every Minister of honesty 
and conscience. 

c. To bring to an end suddenly or abruptly; to 
put a stop to; to break off, eut short. 70 cud off 
an entail: see Extai, $6.2 1, 

1576 Freminc Panopl. /pist. 17, Lhad rather cut off all 
old acquaintance with him. 3622 Brnte Lav. iii. 53 They 
haue cut off my life in the dungeon. 1635 STArrorD 
Femail Glory (1860) 51 Obedience calls upon me to cut off 
this digression. W. Browne tr. age. 1. 73 
Zabaim, cutting him off bade him answer succinctly. 1865 
Mrs. Rioortt World tn Church xxvii, 303 You wish to 
cut off the entail. 1878 Bosw. Situ Cart age 285 [These 
things] cut off all hopes of a reconciliation. 

d. To put to death (suddenly or prematurely), 
to bring to an untimely end. 

c1g§65 Lanorsay (Pitscottie) Crom. Scot. (1728) 16 If the 
Earl of Douglas .. had_ heen cutted off suddenly. — x6zx 
Bisce 1 Sam, xx. 15 When the Lord hath cut off the 
enemies of Dauid. 1724 Apnison Sfect. No, 483 2 2 Why 
such an one was cut off in the flower of his youth, 1888 
Burcon Lfves 12 Gd. Men II. x. 239 Mis father was cut off 
at the age of twenty-five. 

+e. To shorten, cut short. Obs. rare. 

1607 Dexxer & Wenster Westw, /loe v. Wks. 1873 II. 
362 The story of vs both shall bee as good as an olde wiues 
tale, to cut off our way to London. 

f. To intercept, stop the passage or supply of. 

ts69 Stocxex tr. Diod. Sic. 1. iv. 9 Leosthenes seeing 
that he could not by force winne the towne, straightwaies 
cut of their victuals. 1780 Coxe Auss. Disc, 198 The 
Chinese .. found means to cut off several straggling parties 
of Russians. 1818 Jas. Mit. Brit, /adia V1. v. v.495 They] 
cut off several vehicles of baggage. 18 Dickens Sk Boz 
The Streets iii, At last the company's man came to cut off 
the water. 1879 Miss Yonce Caicos Ser. 1¥. iti. 29 War. 
would cut off their wool from the Flemish looms. 

g. To interrupt, stop (cominunication, Passage, 
etc.) ; to render impossible by interposing an in- 
surinountable obstacle. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man ont of Flum. 1. iti, Slight, our 
presence has cut off the conuoy of the iest. 1653 H, Cocan 
tr. Pinto's Trav, vii. 19 He cut off his way, and stopt him 
from passing further. 1776 N. Wooonutt in Sparks Corr. 
Amer, Rev. (1853) 1. 260 Cutting off the communication 
between the army in town and country. 1823 J. D. Hunter 
Captiv. N. Amer, 52 We attempted to cut off their retreat, 
1845 Lever O'Donoghue (1862) 352, I lave sent a strong 
party..to cut off their advance. 

h. To exclude from access, intercourse, view, 
etc,; to shut out; to debar. 

1576 Freminc Panopl, Epist. 405 You alledge.. 
some other impediment which cut you off from keeping 
company. 1709 Berkeley 7%. Vision § 77 The wall ipter- 
posing cuts off all that prospect of sea and land, 1857 W. 
Cottns Dead Secret i. 1. (1861) 66 The first cottage,. 
which was cut off from other houses hy a wall all round it. 


Brit. | 


| 


1859 JerHson Brittany vi. 76 Declaring a man a leper, and 


cutting him uff froin social intercourse. 


CUT. 


i. To cut off with a shilling: to disinherit by 
bequeathing a shilling (the bequest being a proof 
that the disiuheritance was designed). 

[1710 Aooison Satler No. 216? 15 My eldest Son John.. 
I do disinherit and wholly cut off from any Part of this my 
Personal Estate, hy giving him a single Cockle Shell.] 1834 
Hooo Tylney Hall (1840) 268 Vowing..to cut_him off with 
a shilling. 1861 Geo, Euior SéZas J/. iii, 1 might get you 
turned out of house and home, and cut off with a shilling. 

56. Cut out. 

a. érans. To cut so as to take out; to excise, 
extract, orextirpate by cutting (something material). 

€ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xix. 88 With pat knyf he cuttez 
out a pece of his flesch. £1483 Caxton Vocad. 20 Ie can 
cutte out the sione. 1662 Everyn Chadoer.9 With the 
Burine ove cuts the peece all at once out of theplate. 1707 
Hearne Collect. 31 Oct., He found the Leaves .. cut out. 
1711 Avoison Spect. No, a 4 The Pope .. ordered his 
‘Fongue to be cut out. 1840 Liston Efe. Surgery 1. (ed. 2) 
215 ‘Che affected parts..should be cut out. 

b. To remove, excise, omit (a portion of a 
literary work, ete.). 

1736 FirvownG /asguini, 1 wish you could cut the ghost 
out, sir, 1779 SueRiDAN Critic u. ii, Sir, the performers 
have cut it out, 1886 Sarmon /afrod. N. 1. xviii. fe The 
parts which it is proposed to cut out are indissolubly con- 
nected with those which are left behind, 89x Mavpe 
Merciful Divorce 117 Before 1 cut you out of my will. 

c. To surprise and carry off (a ship) from a 
harbour, ctc., by getting between her and the shore. 

3748 Anson's Voy. u. iit, 141 How impossible it would 
prove, either to board or to cut out any vessel protected by 
a force posted on shore within pistol-shol. 3 Map. 
D'Arstay Leff. Jan., After.. cutting a few ships out pf 
Torbay. 188 Stevenson um. Stud. Men & Bks. 162 He 
could not swoop into a parlour and, in the naval phrase, 
‘cut out’ a human being from that dreary port. 

d. U.S.and Australia. To detach or separate 
(an animal) from the herd. 

3885 Pall Mail G. 20 Mar. 3/2 The two best hands will 
goin and ‘cut out’ the cattle that bear the hrand of their 
employers, 1887 Scriéner's Mag. I. 508 Cut out, to 
separate an animal from the herd. 

+e. To exclude, debar (front), =cut off. Obs. 


1729 Butter Serm, Wks. 1874 11. 47 They in a manner 
cut themselves out fron: all advantage of conversatioo. 

f. To get in front of a rival so as to intervene 
between him and success, or take the first place 
from him ; to out-do, stpplant in preference. 

A driver or rider who ‘cuts in’, cuts out some one else. 

16.. Dryorn in Birch Afs/on's Wks, 1738 1.48 This man 
{ Milton] cuts us all out, and the Antients too. 1845 Lo. 
Hoventon in Life (1891) 1. 355 The King of the French 
has lent all the Crown jewels to the duchess, so she will 
quite cut our Queen out. 1848 THacxeray BA. Snobs (1881) 
220 He cut out all the other suitors of the duchess. 

g. To deprive, do out of 

1835 Scorr Guy M. ii, The apprizer .. cut the family out 
of another monstrous cantle of their remaining property. 
1860 S. L. Wixosor £fhica iii. 136 Cutting him out of his 
annual hutt of sack. ha eae 

+h. To divide for distribution. Ods. 

3633 D. Rocers Treat. Sacraments 1 142 By vertue of 
Christ cut out and divided to thee. , 

i. ‘To excavate, earve out ; to form by excavation 


or carving. + 

3948 [see Cut 86.2 20], a 1648 Lo. Hersert Life (1886) 
toz The whole forest..was cut out into long walks every 
way. 1659 D. Peut /infrov. Sea 159 Tp what end the 
Lord did cut out all those Harbours, Creeks, Chanels. 
1726 Surtvocke Voy. round World (1757) 165 [They] saw 
the word Magee .. and Capt. John cut out under it, upon 
a tree. 

j. To fashion or shape by cutting (out of a 
piece). 

assx T. Witson Logike (1580) 42h, Although one_have 
cigs yet can he not have the use of it, except the Tailer 
cut it out. 1696 J. F. Merchant's Ware-ho. 38 How to 
cut out a Shift out of two Ells of Holland. 1891 E. Peacock 
N. Brendon 1}, 108 She..could cut outmen’s shirts, 76d, 
110 She could cut out much better than the ladies themselves, 

k. fig. To form, fashion, shape, to carve out. 

1593 Suaks. Nick, 17, ny, ii. 144 To.. Be his owne Carver, 
antes out his way, To find out Right with Wrongs. 161: 
— Wint. T. ww, iv. 393 By th’ patterne of mine owne 
thoughts, I cut out The puritie of his. 80a Mar. Epce- 
wortn Aforal T, (1816) I. xx. 190 You. .expect every. .inan 
to he just cut out upon the pattern of..Henry, 31842 S. 
Lover Handy Andy xix. 174, 1 thought it was inanners to 
cut out my behaviour on your pattern. 

fiz ons to prepare (work to be done). 

1619 Relat efw, Eng. § Germ. Ser. u. (Camden) 68 
How they may hy .. ill affected subjects cutt us out newe 
worke in Ireland and Scotland. 1754 A. Murpny Gray’s- 
inn Frnt, No. 98 P5 The excessive Officiousness of the 
female World in cutting out Matches. 1795 Burke Xegic. 
Peace w. ad fin. Wks, TX. 126 They will cut out work for one 
another, and France will cut out work for them all. 1866 
Cartyie /naug, Addr. 174 The most uabany of all men 
is the man... who has got no work cut out for him in the 


world. 
m2. To form or fashion by nature (or a particular 
purpose). (Usually in pa. pple.) 


1645 J. Bonn Occasus Occid, 61 ¥t was a Country hy 
scituation. .cut out for safety. 1708 Dx. Saitn in Hearne 
Collect. 23 Dec., You sceme asit were to hee cut out for those 
studyes. a171s Burner Own Time (1766) 1. 401 He was 
not cut out fora Court, 1874 Burnanp Ady Time xiy. 115 
She was cut out for a clergyman’s wife. 

+ (4.) To fix upon (for a purpose). Obs. 

1667 Pervs Diary 2 Sept., They told me both that they 

had long cut ine out for Secretary to the Duke of York. 


CUT. 


tn. 7o cut 7t out: to flaunt, make a show, 
cut a dash. Ods. 

1619 J. Dyxe Counter poyson (1620) 39 They must flaunt, 
and cut it out in apparell, furniture fact 1679 G. R. tr. 
Boyatuaws Theat, World uv. 149 Cutting it out in their 
Silks, Perfumes, and Embroideries, 

0. zxtr. To admit of being cut out into shape. 

1829 Boue Manure, Rep. Doncaster Comm. 31 The whole 

* [manure]..will cut out like a jelly, 18§0 Frid. R. Agric. 
Soc, XI. 1. 139 Hay never cuts out so well as wheu it has 
been stacked from the field as fast as made. 

Pp. itr. (orig. passive) Card-playing. To come 
out of or be cxcluded from a game (of whist) by 
cutting an unfavourable card; done in order 
to allow another player or players to cut 7. 

177 T, Hutt Sir W. flarrington (1797) II. 216 My Lord 
a I, happening to be cut out at the same time at whist. 
1780 Map. D’Arsiav Diary June, Mrs. G—, having cut 
out at cards..approachedus, 1810 Sforting Mag. XXXVI. 
122 With the same pleasure that a gentleman who has 
Cut out returns to a rubber. 1870 Afod. Lloyle 5 (Whist) 
‘The fifth and sixth players .. have the right to cut into the 
game when a rubber has been completed by the first four 
players, This operation is effected by two players cutting 
out. Cutting out..the players cut and the hig hest go oul, 
whether two or one, 

7. Cut over. 

a. intr, To run or pass across: sec 17. 


1851-1570 [see 17]. 

b. ¢vans. To cut down the trees or bushes 
growing over (an area); to pass over cutting, 

1989 Trans. Soc. Encourag, Arts 1. 171 By the time the 
whole four acres had been cut over. si W. Scuticn 
Man, Forestry 1, 10 The trees consist of stool shoots or root 
suckers which are cut over periodically. 

ec. To strike a person sharply over some part 
of the body with a weapon or missile; mostly 
passive: e. g.to be struck over the legs at hockey, 
to be struck or hurt by the ball at cricket; to be 


wounded, 

1874 Dasent Halfa Life 1. 122 [At hockey] Now mind 
you look out..or you'll be cut over. 1890 R. Kietine Hee 
Willie Winkie 66 If he lives, he writes Home that he has 
been ‘potted’, ‘sniped ', “ chipped’, or ‘cut over’, 189; 
Cricket Field 29 July 304 He was cut over twice in feud 
succession owing ‘to inequalities in the ground, and in- 
accuracies in the bowlers, 

d. To cut down, throw over with a slashing 


. blow. 
1884 J. Corsorne Hicks Pasha 153 The officer cut over 
the first with a blow on his neck. i 
58. Cut under. To cut out by underselling. 


collog. 

1874 Mayuew London Char. 469 (Farmer) The spirit of 
competition on the part of the masters—the same universal 
desire to cut under, 

59. Cut up. 

a. trans, To cut so as to take or get up; to 
root up by cutting ; also fg. 

x6oz Marston Aut. §& Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 45 Rootes, 
rootes? alas, they are seeded, new cut up. 1611 Brace 
i xxx. 4 Who cut vp mallowes by the bushes. r16g0 

KE Govt. 1, xi, This doctrine cuts up all government by 
the roots, 1767 Biackstonr Comm, 11.15 The law has 
iherefore wisely cut up the root of dissension, 1839 Aor. 
ing Herald 28 Aug. Vhe gum trade..is nearly cut up by 
the roots. , é 

b. To cut in pieces; to divide into parts by eut- 
ting, to carve; to cut open. 

1580 Baret Adv. C 1876 Cut vp: or winne these par- 
triges, x161x Mippteton & Dexxer Roaring Girl in. ii, 
No wild fowl to cut up but mine! 1847 Marrvat Childr. 
N. Forest iii, Now ll cut up the onions, for they will make 
your eyes water. 1885 ///ust. Lond. News 10 Oct. 362 
Every lady and gentleman was instructed how to cut up 
a turkey, capon or bustard. 

e. fg. To divide into parts, destroy the con- 
uty of; to destroy or mar irretrievably. 

1813 Leicn Hent in Examiner 19 Apr. 242/2 His night's 
sleep had been cut up. 1817 Farapav in B. Jones Life & 
Lett, (1870) I. 248 My time is just now so closely cut up. 
1864 Burton Scot, Abr. 1. iii. 123 They will very soon cut 
up and destroy all we have in this country. 

a. To overcome with great slaughter, ‘cnt to 
pieces’: see 7 c, 

1803 WELLINGTON in Owen Wedlesley’s Desf. a A parcel 
of stragglers cut up our wounded. 18a1 Backer Makratta 
War. ix. 155 uote, The body of cavalry..employed to cut 
up the column of infantry. 4 

e. To cut, hack, or gash the surface of irregu- 


larly ; to damage by or as by cutting. 

@ 31392 H. Smita Ser. (1622) 301 Tike tbe plough, 
which cutteth up the ground that it may receive the seed. 
1765 Sterne Zr. Shandy VII. xx, The roads, which 
were terribly cut up, 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 104 
The ice was much cut up. 1859 A’ Year Round No, 13. 
306 The ground was..much cut up between wickets, : 

+£. To whip up, to incite with the whip. Ods. 

1796-66 Asory Buncle (1770) Il. 24 My horse was 
as Fe bod I cut him up, and pricked him over the 
turf, 

g. fig. To censure, criticize, or review with 
destructive severity. 

1760 Gotosm. Cit, W. xx, The book-answerers .. when 
they have cut up some respectable name. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia vu. v, ‘ May be.. it’s out of bashfulness : 
perhaps he thinks we shall cut him up.’ 178 R. Bace 
Barham Downs 11, 228 The conversation fell naturally.. 
upon Miss Whittaker’s affair, and Lord Winterbottom was 
cut up..without mercy. 1860 Sata Lady Chester. 55 (The 
reviewer] savagely cutting up people’s books or pictures. 


r 


OL 


h. To wound deeply the feelings of ; to distress | 


greatly. (Usually in Aass.) 

1844 Dickens Christuias Carol i, Scrooge was not so 
dreadfully cut up by the sad event. 1876 I. Is. ‘I'robtorr 
Charming fellow V1, ix. 127, I believe he was dreadfully 
cut up at my going away. 

Ti. 70 cul up short: to eut short, interrupt. 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 197 Shee, beeing .. something 
a shrewd-tongned woman, by and by cut Him vp short. 

J. To share (plunder), to divide. slang. 

(1779 R. Cumnertaxp Wheel of Fort. w. iii. (Farmer), 
A gentleman who trusts to servants in his absence is sure to 
be cut up.) 1879 Aéeco, Vag. X1.. 505 (Farmer! We had 
between sixty and seventy quid to cut up, 

k, intr. Yo admit of being cut up or divided, 
to turn out as to amount of fortune; properly 
a butcher’s phrase; said of a person after his 
death. s/ang. 

1782 Miss Burxry Cectifa v. ix, Pray, how does he cut 
up? What has he left behind him? 21797 Berke (T.), 
The only question. . of their legislative butchers, will be, how 
hecuts up? xgg2 Gispon Asse. H'és, 1. (1814) 366 Geneva 
would cut np as fat as most towns in Europe. 1831 Dis- 
RAELU Hing, Duke w. vii, ‘Vou think him rich?’ *Oh, he 
will cut up very large,’ said the Bi 1848 ‘THacKERAY 


saron. 
Ba, Snobs vii, The old banker diced in course of time, and... 
‘cut up’ prodigiously well. 

1. Yo cut up rough, rusty, savage. cte.: (intr) 
to become angry or quarrelsome. ¢o//og. 

1837 Dickens Pickzo, xlii, I may say I von't pay, and cut 
up rongh, 1849 Vnackeray Pendennis 1, Hang it! you 
cutnp quite savage. 1873 Buack /r. Thude vii. 101 ‘Now, 
Ingram..don't cut up rough about it. 

m. To cut a dash; show off; to behave (in a 
specified way) ; to behave badly or indecorously. 
TS. collog. 

1787 Generous Attachment t. 89 A conple of plough boys 
. would do, when properly dressed, and cat it up..as well as 
the best. 1859 H. W. Bercunr Notes fr. Plymouth Pulpit, 
I believe I never did cut up so bad any one week as | did that 
week, 186x Lowsth Sigdow /’, Ser. un. i, It ain't no nse to 
argerfy ner try tocut up frisky. 1888 Howes 1 thely Story 
in Harper's Mag. Dec. 26 Ifyou dare to touch them, Til 
ring for Jane, and then she'll see you cutting up. 

n. Sporting slang. ‘To ‘behave’ (badly, etc.) 
in a race or competition. 

1883 Scotsman 11 July 18/1 He cut up badly and can have 
no chance for the Cnp. 1883 /dustr, Iie News 12 May 
463 '2 vee Export again cut up wretchedly in the 
Burwell Stakes. A 

XX. Phraseological expressions and combina- 
tions containing the verb-stem. 

60. Cut-and-come-again. The act or faculty 
of cutting (from a joint of meat, etc.\ and of retum- 
ing to help oneself as often as oue likes; hence, 
unfailing supply, abundance; also fig. 
attrib, 

1738 Swirt Pol, Conversat. iti. 121, | vow, ‘tis a noble sir- 
loyn. Ay; here’s cut and come again, Miss. 1827 S. P. in 
Hone £very.day Bk. 11.54 Aham. .is acut-and-come-again 
dish, ready at hand. 184 Tackrray Gt. dloggarty 
Diamond iw, Always happy to see a friend in our plain 
way,—pale sherry, old port, and cut and come again. 1861 
Sata Dutch Pict. xv. 241 You cut your steak off hot from the 
living animal, on the cut and come again principle. 

61. Cut-and-cover. Engincering. A method of 
constructing a tunnel by making a eutting in which 
the brickwork lining is built and then covered in: 
employed with advantage when the depth below 
the surface is comparatively small, 

1892 Daily News 2 Nov. 2/8 Certain portions of this work 
..could be much better and more cheaply executed by the 
method of cut-and-cover. /did. 22 Nov. 3/1 Excavating 
what is technically called the ‘cut and cover’ portion of the 
work—tbe portion of the tunnel, that is to say. .cut out, 
arched over, and covered in again, 

62. Cut and thrust: see Cut sb.2 2 ¢, 

63. Comé, a. with object noun, =‘ that which or 
he who cuts...’ as cxt-atr, -beard, -caper, -girdle, 
-nose; CUTPURSE, CUTTHROAT, CUrWATER; b. = 
‘,..used to cut, cutting’, as cud-whif, CUT-GRASS, 

a 1661 Hotypay, Fuvenal 266 A cut-purse..is by Plautus 
-.called..a cut-girdle. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 174 The 
biggest stem of all the wing, and may be properly enough 
call'd tbe cut-air, @ 1678 Marvett Poems, Brit. & Raleigh, 
And Commons’ votes shall cut-nose guards disband. 1693 
Suaowett Volunteers 1, ii, Her sense and breeding is fit 
for none butacutcaper. 1767 S. Parerson Another Trav. 
I, 39 Not one..greasy, lying, tale-bearing..newsmonger 
cubesed is to be found. 1887 Pad? MallG gs Aug. 3/1 
A light, thin, supple whalebone cut whip. 

Cut (kot), AA7. a. ey pple. of Cur a] ; 

1. Gashed or wounded with a sharp-edged in- 
strument ; having an incision made in it. 

cx1665 Mrs. Hurcutxson fem. Col. Hutchinson (1838) 
47/1 To bind a a cut finger, 1889 F. Treves dfan, 
Surgery (ed. 6) 11. xi. 473 The ordinary cut throat of the 
suicide or homicide. ; 

b. esp. Of clothes, ete.: Having the edges or 
other parts purposely indented or slashed, for 
ornament or as a fashion. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexxvi. 233 Short clothes and 
streyie wastyd dagged and kyt, and on euery syde slatered. 
1528 TixoaLe Parable Wicked Mammon Wks. 1. 103 In 
a visor, in a disguised garment, and a cut shoe. 1573 G. 
Harvey Letter-6k. (Camden) 6 His kut dublets, @ 1627 
Miporeton Afayor of Q. v. i, You'd both need wear cut 
clothes, 1678 ee Gaz, No, 1273/4 Another Apron laced 
with cut and slash Lace. 


Also | 


CUT. 


c. Of leaves and other natural objects : laying 
the margins deeply indented and divided, 

1865-73 Coorrr /hesaurus, Adcea. marsh mallow! or cut 
mallow. rg9x PERcivaLe SA, Dict., Malsavisco salvage 
cut mallowes, 1796 Witnerine Brit, Plants LV, 38 Leaves 
small, cut, hoary. 1867 Bauixcron Wan. Brit. Bot. (ed. 6) 
160 Ovate cut or pinnatifid leaflets, 

2. That has becn subjected to euntting ; affected 
or modified by entting, 

1588 Suaks, 77.01.00. i. 87 Exsie itis Of a ent loafe to 
steale a shiue we know, 1803 Sporting Mag. XX 1, 326 Cut. 
cards, cards. having the good cards. Jall cut shorter, and the 
bad ones cut soncthing narrower. 1881 Datly News 1 Sept. 
3.3 Inthe Bank of tengland. .buyers having now to choose 
between..Napoleons and German 20 marks at 768. 64d2., 
and cut sovereigns at 77s. 104d. 1892 /all Mall (7.5 Aug. 
3/t Cut cloth is canvas painted, from which the catpenters 
cut away all portions which are not tonched with paint. 

3. Formed, shaped, fashioned, or made by cut- 
ting: having the surfaee shaped or ornamented by 
grinding and polishing, as cat glass. Cut velvet: 
velvet having the pile cut so as to form patterns. 
+ Cut river: a canal, 

1677 Varranton Eng. finprov. 7 Py making Cut Rivers 
Navigable in all places where Art can possilly effect it. 
1717 Berkecey Your de dtaly Wks. IV. 3725 The gardens 
- shave fine cnt walks, 1816 Reatixare Trace. (1817) 11, Sr 
The masonry is, as usual with the Romans, stratified in 
alternate courses of cut-stone and brick-work. 1840 
“THACKERAY Catherine viii, The cut-velvet breeches. 1845 
C. Kaicur Cafpited g Labonr 169 Cutglass is now com- 
paratively. .cheap. 1874 Kyictr Dict, Mech,, Cut-nail, 
a nail cut from a nail-plate, in contradistinction to one 
forged from a nail-rod. 

4. Divided into pieces by eutting. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 111 Cutte a-sundere, scissvs. 1659 
Lovetace Heems (1864) 166 ‘Then let me be Thy cut 
anatomie. 18401. D, Besxucr Whaling Voy. 11.85 Enclos- 
ing the cut leaf in the delicate husk of the Indian-corn. 
1847-78 Hatuiwest. Cut-areat, hay 3 fodder; chaff cut into 
short lengths. Worth, Afod, A heap of cnt fire-wood. 

5. Severed or detached by cutting ; lopped off. 

£1380 Wretr Seri. Sel, Wks. 1.167 A kitt braunche. 
1848 Morist’s Frnt. 13 The unhealthiness attributed to cut 
flowers, when introduced into. .sleeping-rooms. 1878 Emrr- 
son in MY. elaer. Reo, CXXVI. 403 A show of cut‘flowers, 

6. Shortened, lessened, or reduced by, or as by 
cutting ; curtailed ; eut down. 

1646 Crasnaw Steps to Teniple 54 Short-cut lives of 
mnrder’d infants. 1881 Chicago Times 12 Mar., The 
New Vork Central..has been meeting the cut rate made 
via Baltimore. 1884 add Mal? G.1 Oct. 5/2 Parliament 
will accept .. the cniting of the conpon, but the guarantee 
of the cut coupon—that is altogether another affair. 

7. Castrated. 

1624 Nevo tv. i. (1888) 56 Your cut-boy Sporus. 
cut horse. : = 

8. slang. Drunk, intoxtcated. 

1673 R. Heap Canting lead. 171 He is flaw'd, fluster'd, 
Cup shot, cnt in the leg or back. arjoo BLE. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Cut, Drunk ; Deep Cut..Cut in the Leg or Back, 
very drunk, 1760 C. Jounston Chrysa/ 1822) 1. 134 Vour 
excellency was a little cut, but you broke up much the 
Strongest of the company. 1823 Locxuart Reg. Dalton tu 
vii. (1842) 36 I'm sure we bad not much more than a botile 
apiece..I was not cut. 1848 Tuackrray B. Sxods xlviii, 
IT was so cut last night. s 

+9. Cut and long tail: lit. horses or dogs with 
cut tails and with long tails; hence /ig. all sorts 


of people. Ods. 

1575 LaANewam Let. (1871) 25 The rest of the band..ta 
and rag, cut & long tail. 1579 Futwett. dys Adulandi 
1, Yea, even their very dogs, Rug, Rig, and Risbie, yea, 
cut and long-taile, they shall be welcome. 1598 Suaxs. 
Merry WW. in, iv. 47, Uthat, I will, come cut and long-taile, 
vnder the degree of a Squire, 1698 Vanarucn sap, w. 
ii, Vour worship has six coach-horses (cut and long-tail,) 
two runners, half-a-dozen hunters. 1699 FarquHar Const. 
Canfile u. iv, I whipped all the whores, cut and long tail, 
out of the parish, m. 

10. Cut and dried (also cut and dry): originally 
referring to herbs in the herbalists’ shops, as con- 
trasted with growing herbs ; hence, fg. ready-made 
and void of freshness and spontaneity ; also, ready 
shaped according to @ prior? formal notions. 
(Usually of language, ideas, schemes or the like.) 

1710 J. B. Let, to Sackeverell 13 Your Sermon was ready 
Cut and Dry'd. 1730 Swirt Poems, Betty the Grizette, Sets 
of Phrases, cut and dry, Evermore thy Tongue supply. 1796 
Wotcorr(P. Pindar) A Satire Wks. 1812 I11. 408 Phrases 
ready cut and dried, 1883 S¢. James’ Gaz. 1 Dec. 3/t 
A Socialist, but a Socialist who has no cut-and-dry scheme of 
Socialism. 1887 Jessorr Avcady vii, 191 Quite enough 
to scatter my cut and dried theories to the winds. 


b. ellipt, as sb. (cut and dry)=cut and dricd 


tobacco, etc. 

1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. u.i, Ye've coft a pund o ent 
and dry. @1735 Arsutunot A/isc. Whs. (1751) LH. 123 
Isaac extolls her out of a Quartern of Cut and Dry every 
day she lives. 2 

e. Hence Cut-and-driedness. nonce-wd. 

31882 Saintspury Short Hist. French Lit. Unterchapter iv. 
so4 The reduction of. important departments in literature 
to a condition of cut-eand-driedness which has no parallel 
in history. 

11. With adverbs: see Cur v. s0-59. See also 


CuT-AWAY, CUT-UNDER. 

1799 G. Situ Laboratory 1. 4o Behind the cut-out letters 
is pasted oil paper. 1809 Navad Chron. XXII. 90 The 
Regulus, a cut down 44. 1823 G. S, Fasrr Dispensations 
(1849) IL xog Like a cut-down plant. 1861 Dickens Gt. 
Expect. xxxv, A cut-up plum-cake. 1874 Kxtcut Dict. 


Mod. A 


CUTACEOUS. 


dlech,, Cut-in Notes (Printing), notes which occupy spaces 
taken out of the text, whose lines are shortened to give 
room therefor. en 

12. Comé., a. qualifying a sb., as + cut-fowl 
=insect; cut-rock (see quot. 1837); b. similar 
comhinations used attrib., as cui-finger, cul-pile, 
cut-latl (also =‘ cnt-tail dog’); @. parasynthetic 
derivatives of these as cul-fingered, -leaved, -lugged 
(Sc.=crop-eared), -sosed (=slit-nosed), ~/arled, 
etc. See also CuT-Lirs, CuT-waist, etc. 

1883 Jerreris Nature near Lendow 44 [They] call the 
foliage of the knotted figwort *cutfinger leaves, as they are 
helieved to assist the cure of a cut or sore, 1591 NaAsuE 
introd, Sidney's Astr. & Stella, "Vis as good to go in 
“cul-fingered punts as cork shoes, if one wear Comish 
diamonds on his toes, 1587 Gotvinc De Mornay ix. 124 
Smal things, as Woorms, ’ Culfoules, and such otlier. 
Hooxer Stud. flora 174 Vhe ‘*Cut-leaved Elder’. 1814 
Scorr Wav, xxx, Ve *cut-lugged, graning carles? 1591 
Perciwae Sp. Diet, Desnarigade, “cut nosed. 1880 Sir 
E Reen Japan 11, 223 Silk and *cut-pile fabrics, 1837 W. 
Irvine Capt. Bonneville 11. 200 All these basaltic channels 
are called *cut rocks by the trappers. 1851 Mayne Revo 
sealp Hunt, xxxi, We found the patlz strewed with loose cut- 
rock, 1530 Pauser. 2311/2 “Cuttayled beest, gueve courte. 
1627 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 143 His fanecone cnl-tayld 
Curre, /éfd.152 Whistles Cut-tayle from his play 19722 
Lond, Gaz, No. 4997/4 A Bay Mare..cut Tail’d 

+ Cuta’ceons, @. Obs. rare. [f. L. cut-is hide, 
skin: see -Ackous ] Of the nature of skin. 

1649 Buiwer Pathonryot. uw, ix.212 Vou may rightly call 
them either cutaceous Muscles, or a Musculous skin. 

Cuta‘neal, c. [f. as next + -at.] =Ccrayeovs. 

16s0 Gentiuis Consid. 220 Cutaneall diseases. 1882 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Cuta‘nean, @. Obs. rare. 
+-AN.] = CUTANEOUS. 

1601 Hottasp /diny Il. 268 Spots and pimples arising 
vpon the skin..cutanean specks and blemishes. /dfd. 11, 
529 To represse shingles & such cutanean wild-fires. 

Cuteaieo- (hieeéi-nio), combining form of next. 

3885 Laxnois & Sirruinc /Js, Physiol. 1. 611 In the 
crocodile the gland. open under the margins of the 
cutaneo-osseous scales. ; 

Cutaneous kiatAnias’, a. Also 7-ious. ff. 
mod, or med.L. cusdue-ns (f. cu?-ts the skin) + 
“ous, Cf F. cufané (1720 in Hatzf).] Of, per- 
taining to, or affecting, the cutis or skin. 

1578 Banister //ist. Alan vi, 110 The cutaneous distri. 
lution of nerues. 1683 Rostwson in Ray's Corr (1843) 137 
In cutaneous diseases. 1744 Berkucry Sirts § 4 Cutaneous 
eruptions and ulcers, 1845 Darwin I oy. Nat. v.97 These 
reptiles possess great powers of cutaneous absorption, 

b. fig. = lexternal, superficial. 

1943 Younc Af. 7h. viw. 455 All the distinctions of this 
litle life Are quite cutaneous, foreign to the man. 1853 
Reave Chr. Johnstone i, (1853! 15 Cutaneous disorders, 
such as love. 

+ Cutany, a. Ols. [a. VF. cufané] = pree. 

1615 Crookr ody of A/au 851 ‘The cutany veynes or 
veynes of theskinne. 1727 A. Hasucton Mew Ace. #. Jad. 
I. v. 41 Itappears between the Cutany and outward Skin. 

Cu't-away, ¢. (56.) [f. Cur fa. pple. + Away.) 
Of a coat: Having the skirt cut back from the 
waist in a slope or curve, as contrasted with 
a frock-coat. 

1841 J. T. Hewett Parish Clerk II. 251 From the 
pocket of his clerical cut-away coat. 1869 FE. A. Parkes 
Pract, Hygiene (ed, 3) 414 The tunic. .a great improvement 
over the old cut-away coatee, 

b. ef/ipt. as sb. A cut-away coat. 

1857 Ilucues Tom Brow 1. vi, A fifth-form boy, cladin a 
green cut-away, with brass buttons and cord trousers. 1887 
Edin, Rev. Oct. 334 A frock coat or even a ‘cutaway ' may 
be worn. 

Cutch! (kotf). [ad. Malay dachw (Canarese 
hachu, Racchu) catechu. The name occurs in 
Portuguese authors of 16th. as cacko, and in 
14-18th c. Eng. writers as cacha, coich, See 
CatTEcHu.] The commercial name of the catechu 
obtained from Acacia Calechu, used in tanning, ctc. 

[1617 Cocks Diary (1883) I. 294 A hhds, drugs cacha 3 

heunpets pocket 759. in Oriental Repert. 1. 109 (V. 

fortal and Cotch, Earth-oil, and Wood-oil. 180g Flatcuett 
in Phil. Trans. XCV. 288 Twenty grains of the common 
cutch or catechu. 1865 J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea 
(1873) 179 Boilers bnbble with the brown cafechu, locally 
called ‘cutch’, used as a preservative for the nets and sails, 

b. atirib., as culch iree. 

1888 Tires 22 Oct. 13/5 The Acacia catechu, or culch 
tree, is found in large forests..The wood is chipped, 
boiled, and the cutch thus extracted. 

Cutch 2 {kotf). Gold-beating. [app. ad. F. 
caucher in same sense, f. caucher to press down, 
orig. to tread :—L.. calcadre.] A pile of vellum (or 
parchment paper) leaves, between which Inminz 
of gold-leaf are placed to be beaten. 

1879 Casself's Techn, Fduc. 1V_ 1972/1. 

Cutch, var. of Coven 56.2 (7 riticum repens). 

|| Cutcha (kotfa),a. (s6.) Anglo-Indian collog. 
Also kutcha. [a. Hindi Aachehd raw, crode, un- 
ripe, uncooked.) Imperfect, slight, temporary, 
makeshift (opp. to pucka, solid, substantial, per- 
manent, etc.). As sé. = Sun-dried brick, dried 
mud, as a material. 

1834 Baboo I, xi 181 (Stanf.) An old low bungalow, of 
kutcha, or mud-work, 1861 Darly Tel. 7 Oct., They 
[targets] were constructed of kutcha, or sun-dried bricks, 


1870 


[fas Crranrous 


a material as hard as stone. 1863 Ln. Exvoin Lett.4 Frauds. 
(1872) 432 (Y.) Where ney cannot get a fucka railway they 
take a Aufcha one instead. 1886 Yute & Bernevt Angio- 
Indian Gloss. 8.v., A cutcha brick is a sundried brick. A 
pucka brick is a properly kiln-burnt brick..A cuicha ap- 
pointment is acling or temporary. A pucka appointment 
is Trmanent. - 
utchenele, -ineale, -aneale, ctc.: 

forms of CocHINEAL, 

Cutcher (in //apfer-making) = Coucner 3, 

|| Cutcherry (kitfeti), cutchery (ko tféri). 
Anglo-Indian. Also 7 cichery, queshery, & 
cutcheree, -ie, kuchurry, 8~9 kutcherry, 9 
kutcheri, kucheree. [a. Hindi sachahri, hachrri, 
hall or chamber of audience, hence, court for ad- 
ministrntion of business, office, town-house. ‘The 
first prounnciation above is used in Northern India, 
the second at Madras.] 

1. An office of administration, a court-honse. 


Also the business office of an indigo-planter, ete. 

1610 Hawxtnxs in Purchias Pilerines (1625) 1. 439 (Y.) The 
Cichery or Court of Rolls, where the King's Viseer sits 
every morning some three honres. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. 
India & P, 261 .V.) The Royal Exchange or Queshery. 
1763 Vereist in PArl. Trans. LIL. 266 The great Cnt- 
cherry there, with brick walls. 1818 Jas. Miu, Brit. 
fudia I. wv. i. g The [broker]..fixes upon a habitation, 
which he calls his cutchery. 1848 Tuackrray Van, arr 
Wii, The prodigious labours of cutcherry.. 

attrid, 1971 Gent, Mag. XLI. 403 We had 100 people 
employed upon the Cutcherry List. 

+2. A division or brigade of infantry. Ods. 

1799 Harris in Owen I ellesley's Desp.12g A cutcherie or 
Brigade of Infantry was pushed forward. 

Cutcherry, obs. var. KEDGEREE (.faglo-Jitd. . 

Cutchion, abbreviated form of EscutcHron. 

1632 Litucow 7'raz, x. (1682) 477 Whose Cutchions cleave 
so fast to Top and side, Portends to me, his Arms shall 
ever bide. 

Cutchy, var. of Coacnee, Coactty, coachman. 

1602 2nd Pt. Keturn fr, Parnass. uw iv. (Arb.) 44 Or 
Ile dismount thee [Phebus] from thy radiant coach, And 
make tbce a poore Cutchy here on earth. 

Cute (kizt), a. collog. Also ’eute. 
form of AccTE a. 7.] 

1. Acute, clever, keen-witted, sharp, shrewd. 

173 Baiey vol. Il, Cute, sharp, quick-witted, 1756 
Younrrvy Two Orphans WU. 39 ‘Vou may think as you 
please,‘ said parson Drill; ‘but I take him to be a very cute 
one’, 1777 in Map. D’Arsray arly Diary (1889) IL. 279, 
1 didn't pity the man for having such a cute answer made 
him. 2840 Dickins Barn, Mudge (7849) 26/2‘ He will be 
a “cute man yet’, zesumed the locksinith, 1848 Lowri.t 
Bigiow P. Poems 28go IL, 47 Aint it cute to see a Vankee 
Take sech everlastin’ pains [etc.]? 

2. (U.S. Collog. and School-hoy slang.) Used of 
things in same way as CUNNING a. 6. 

1868 G. E. Hivcues in T. Mughes Aven. Brother (1873) 
155 Ilis study is awfully ‘cute (=‘ tidy and fill of knick- 
knacks ‘). 

+ Cute. Obs. rare—'. Azmi 

16a2 Drayton Poly-olb. xxiii, 340 Fore’d by some yelping 
cute to give the greyhounds view, [Jargrn A cure. ] 

Cute, variant of Crit Oés., boiled wine, etc. 

Cute, obs. or Sc. form of Coot, 

Cuteler, -ellar, -ellerie, obs. ff, Cuter, -ERY. 

Cutely (kistli), adv. collog. Also ’eutely. 
[Aphetic f. AcuteLy: see Cute a.) In n cute 
manner, acutely. 

1763 Foote Orator 1. Wks, 1796 I. 194, I did speechify 
once at a vestry. .and came off cutely enough. 1864 Louie's 
Last Term (N.Y.) 79 So he pricked up his ears, and said 
cutely {etc.]. A 

Cuteness (ki-tnés). co/log. Also *cuteness. 
[Aphetic f. AcuTENKss: see CuTE a.) The quality 
of being cute. 

1768 Gotpssm. Good.n, Afan u, Who could have thought 
so innocent a face could cover so much cuteness! 1807-8 
W. Irvine Sa/mag. iv. (1860) 88 All that quaintness, cute- 
ness, and clumsiness, for which he is remarkable. 

Cut-grass. [(f Cur z. 63: /i. ‘grass that 
cuts’.] A genus of grasses, Leerséa, esp. the species 
i. oryzoides, the range of which extends ns far 
north as the south of England, 

1840 Dicriow Flora (Bartlett Dict. Amer.\, Cut-grass..a 
species of grass, with leaves exceedingly rough backward, 
so as tocut the hands if drawn across them. 1849 Drom. 
1ieLp in PAytologist 111,683 Cut-grass. .[is] remarkable for 
. extreme asperity, which even makes some precaution re- 
quisite to avoid cutting the hand, an accident that is said to 
befal the women employed in weeding it ont of the rice- 
fields in Lombardy. 

Cuth, var. of Coorn, coal-fish ; obs. pa, t. nnd 
pp of Can: see also CoUTH. 

uthbert (kopbait). The apostle of North- 
umbria. Hence 3 

1, (8t.) Cuthbert’s beads. A popular name, 
originating on Holy Island and the Northumbrian 
coast, for the detnched and perforated joints of 


encrinites there found, Cf. Scott, A/armtion 11. xvi, 
St. Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 
The sea-born beads that bear his name. 

1697 Phil. Trans. XXVII. 467 The same place afforded 
also some variety of Fossil Shells, and plenty of Cuthbert’s 
Beads, 1792 Genti, Alag. LXII. 1. 130 St. Cuthbert’s 
beads..are a species of enfrochi picked up among the rocks 
(of Lindisfarne] by the children, who sell them to travellers, 
1831 J. Hopcson in J. Raine A/em. (1853) I. 222. 


obs. 


[Aphetic 


| skin or cuticle, which envelops the whole. 


| 


CUTIFY. 


2. (St.) Cuthbert’s duck. Also Cuthbert 
duck. The cider duck, which breeds on the 
Fam Islands, and figures in the legend of St. 


Cuthbert. 

[e1165 Recixatous Libed/us, etc. (Surtees 1835) 62 Aves 
illa Beati Cuthberti specialiter pci al 1674 Ray 
Coll. Words, Water Fowl 96 The Cuthbert-Duck : Anas 
S. Cuthéerti, building only on the Farn Islands upon the 
Coast of Northumberland. 1845 Yarret. Brit. Birds 
(ed. 2) ILI. 300 The Eider Duck is alsocalled St. Cuthbert’s 
Duck, 1849 Ever St. Cuthdert 44 n., The eider or Cuthbert 
duck arrives at its full growth at the fourth year. 

llence + Cuthbert down, ecider-down, 


1397 Status Officty Feretrariy (Soc. Antiq MS.) Item 
ij parva pulviaaria quorum j est de Cuthbert doun. 
uthe, carly form of Kytie. 
Cuticle (kistik’l). Also 7 -cule. [ad. 1. 


cuticula, dim. of cutis the skin, Boyle has estticde 
ee 1685 below), which is the form in Fr.] 
. The Epipenmis or scarf-skin of the body. 

1615 Crooxe Body of A/an 61 The Scarfe-skin or Cuticle 
being voide of sense itselfe. /éid’. 70 The Cuticle, which the 
Greekes call Epidermis, because it runnes vppon the surface 
of the true skinne, 1685 Dovie is Notion Nat. 200 
‘The Cuticule or Scarf-skin. 1704 F. Funrer fed. Gynt, 
(1711) 37 Let us consider how we can separate the Cuticle 
from the trne Cutis. 1836 Tonp Cyc’. Amat, 1. 102/2 
The cuticle of these animals [i ¢. amphibia] is frequently 
shed, 

b. Applied to other superficial skins or integu- 
ments ; ¢.g. the transparcnt membrane which cn- 


velopes annelids. 

1661 Loven. s/ist. Anion. & Min, Introd., Under it [the 
tongue of serpents) is a cuticle, which like a vesicle 
covereth the teeth. 31872 Huxiey PAys. xii. 278 The shaft 
of a hair of the head consists of a central pith. .of a cortical 
substance surrounding this..and of an outer cuticle. 1888 
RKoiteston & Jackson Anim, Life 198 The cuticle [of the 
earthworm] is thin, transparent, and variable in thickness 
in different regions of the body. 

ec. The cell-wall of Infusoria. 

2. Bot. Formerly, the primary integumentary 
tissue or epidermis ; now, a superficial film formed 
of the cntinized outer laycrs of the superficial walls 
of the epidermal cells. 

‘The later usage was introduced by Ad. Brongniart (Amn. 
des Set. Nat., Sér. 2,1, 65). [t appears in Eng. in Henfrey’s 
transl. of von Mohl’s Vegetadle Cell 1852, p. 34- 

1671 Grew Anat, Plants 1. ii. § 2 That extreme thin 
Cuticle which is spread over the Lobes of the Seed. 3807 
J. E. Ssntu /'/ys. Bot. 19 The cuticle is formed so as to 
accommodate itself..to the natural growth of the plant. 
1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. $1 The presence of a kind of 

1884 Bower 
Epidermis, outer skin, is 


& Scott De Bary's Phaner. Ee) ‘ 
of cells which is covered by 


the name given to the layer 
and produces the cuticle. ‘i 
+ 8. ¢ransf. ‘A thin skin formed on the surface 


of any nga’ (J.) ; a film or thin coating. 

1657 G. Starkey //elmont's Vind, 314 This [salt] being 
boyled to a Cuticle will shoot like to any other Salt. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. t. 34 Without breaking thorow the 
tender cuticle and film of so brittle and thin a substance 
[an air-bubble]. 1704 Newton Oftics(J.), When any saline 
liquor is evaporated to cuticle, and let cool, the salt con- 
cretes in regular figures. 

|| Cuticula (kimti-ki#la). [L.: see prec. 

1. =Curicex 1, 23 now esp. of certain 


organisms, 

1621 Burton Anat, Afel.t.i u. iil, The skinne couers the 
rest, and hath Cuticulam or a little skinne vnder it. 1718 
Me CHAMBERLAVNE Relig. Philos. (1730) 1. iv. § 14 The 
Cuticula, or upper Skin. 1880 Huxney Crayfish iv. 175 
‘The tongh, outer coat, which has been termed the entrcula, 

+2. =CurTicie 3. Oés. 

1662 R. Maturw Und, Aich.§ 113.184 Let it vapor away 
til thou see it covered wit a Cutecula, or thin scum, 

Cuticular (kisti-kimlis), a. [f Coricuna + 
-aR, Cf F. cuticulaire.) Of or pertaining to a 
cuticle ; of the nnture of, or resembling, cuticle, 

1578 Banister /fist, Alan ae The cuticular construc- 
lion of the auricle. 1677 Prot O.xfordsh. 39 Much used in 
cuticnlar Diseases. ner 2 Keir Anton. Secretion 74 The 
Orifices of..the cuticular Glands. 1830 Ltxorey Nar, Syst. 
Fot.1 The presence of flowers..and of cuticular stomata. 
1880 Huxtey Crayfish i. 33 The cuticular skeleton of the 
crayfish. f 

Cuti:culariza‘tion. [f next +-aTIox.] The 
nection or process of forming into cuticle. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sacks’ Bot. 209 The cuticulari- 
sation of the outer layers never advances far inwards, the 
cuticle generally remaining thin. 1881 Frad, Aficrose. Se. 
25 The cuticularisation of the walls of the bundle sheath, 

Cuticularize (kistikivlaraiz), v. (f Crri- 
CULAR +-IZE.) frans. To mnke cuticular; to form 
jnto cuticle. Hence Cuti-cularized Af/. a. 

1875 Bennetr & Dvyerir. Sacks’ Bot. 34 The cuticularised 
layer becomes actually separated from the non-cutlcularised 
shell, 1882 re. Alicrosc. Sc. Jan. 20 An epidermal layer 
with cuticularised outer walls, 


Cutification (kivtifiket-fan). [n. of action 
from Cutiry : see -FICATION,] Formation of cutis 
or skin; nlso transplantation of cnticle for the 
promotion of cicatrization aye Soc. Lex,). 


1878 T, Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 47 Bands of skin. .which, 
during recovery, will become the ceatres of cutification. 


Cutify (kistifei), v. [f L. type *eusificare, f. 
cutis skin: see -Fx.) intr. To form skin, 
1890 in Cent, Dict, 


lee: 


CUTIGERAL. 


Cutigeral (kiatidgéral), a, [£ L. type *catéger 
(f. .ger bearing) +-aL.] Carrying or bearing skin. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cutigerat cavity, a circular depression 
in the upper horder of the hoof of the horse, into which the 
coronary cushion is received. 

Cutikin (kiitikin). Sc. Also euttikin, euit- 
tikin, cuitican. [f. cz“, cate, Coot*, ancle, 
with dim. suffix.}] A gaiter, a spatterdash. 

1816 Scott Autry, xi, As he exchanged his slippers for a 
pair of stout walking Aer with cutikins, as he called 
them, of black cloth. 1833 Moir Alansie Wauch vi. (1849) 
32 A cuttikin of corduroy, deficient in the instep. 

Cutin (kivtin). Bot, [f Cur-is+-1x.] The 
cellulose body forming the cuticle of plants, Curosr. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem, 11.186, 1884 Bower & Scorr 
De Bary's Phaner, 74 Cutin. .resists rotting far longer than 
cellulose. 

Cu‘tinize, v. [f. prec. + -1zE.] =CUTICULARIZE, 
Hence Cutiniza‘tion. in Cent. Dict. 

| Catis (ki#tis), [L.=the skin.} 

1. Avat. The trne skin or derma of the body, 
underlying the epidermis or cuticle. 

1603 B. Jonson Sesanus u. i, And then prepare a bath To 
cleanse and clear the cutis, 1623 Massincer Sondman 
wv. iv, Your ten-crown amber possets, good to smooth The 
cutis, as you call it. 1748 Hartiey Observ. Alan, ii, 117 


The thinness of the Cutis, and the Softness and thinness of | 


the Cuticle. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg, L119 A tubercle 
in its early stage feels to the finger like a foreign body 
introduced into the cutis, x 

2. Bot, The peridium of certain fungi. 

Cutisector. [Ff L, cutd-s skin + sector acuttcr.] 
A knife used in making thin scctions for micro- 
scopy. 1874 in Ksicur Dict. Aleck, 

Cutitis (kiataitis\. Path. [f. Cur-1s +-1718,] 
Inflammation of the skin. 

1857 in Dunctison Dict. Med. Science. 

Cutization. [f. L. cutis skin + -1ze +-ation.] 
‘The alteration of structure, drying, thickening, 
and hardening, which takes place in a mucous 
membrane, when exposed to the air and to friction’ 
Ce Soc. Lex. 1882), 

autlass (kz‘tlis). Forms: 6 coutelace, 7 
coutelas, cuttelas, cuttleass, 8 cutlace, 7- eut- 
lass. Also corruptly B. 7 cutleax, cuttleaxe, 
cotellax; y.8- cutlash. [a. F. coutelas, augm. of 
coutean (coutel) knife ; cognate with It. coltellaccio: 
Lat. type *celtellaceum. The original coutel-as, 
coutel-ace, has undergone many perversions in 
English under the influence of popular etymology, 
which has transformed the first part into czét/z, 
curtal, curtle, curt, cut, and the second into ax, 
axe. A later change has made czé/ass into ctt-lash. 
The forms ¢zéfle-ax and cut-lash are included 
here; see Curtetace, CurtaL-ax, CURT-AXE, 
in their alphabetical places.] 

A short sword with a flat wide slightly curved 
blade, adapted more for cutting than for thrusting ; 
now esf. the sword with which sailors are armed. 

a. x Kyp Cornelio 1. in Hazl, Dodstey V. 189 Armd 
with his blood-besmeared keen coute-lace. 1603 KNOLLES 
list, Turks (1621) 1333 A Cuttelas verie curiously wrought, 
and inricht with stone. 1633 J’. James Voy. 67 The boyes 
with Cuttleasses, must cut boughes, 1678 tr, Gaya’s Arms 
of War 32 A kind of Cutlass, which they called Cinacis, and 
in English Cimeter. 1719 De For Crisoe (1840) I. xvii. 300 
A great cutlass (as the seamen call it) or sword. 1825 
Waterton Wand, S. Ameri. i. 92 With a cutlass to sever 
the small bush-ropes, 1868 Regut. § Ord. Army P 1299 
The sailors armed with cutlasses are to proceed to the 
hatchways. 

8. [1598 Frorio, Coltetlaccio, a curtelax or chopping 
knife.} 1611 — A cutleax, a hanger, Also a chopping 
knife, a great knife. 1630 J. Tavtor (Water-P.) Laugh § be 

Jat Wks. u. 79/1 The bloudy cutthroat cuttleaxe of swag- 
gering Mars. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Ixxi. 
(1739) 194 Either a Cotellax, or such-like Weapon. 

y: eet Collect. Voy. (Church.) II]. 779/1 Men arm'd 
with Cutlashes, 1725 Pore Odyss, xiv. 87 Of two, hiscut- 
lash Iaunch’d the spouting blood. 1757 SmoLLeTT Re- 
brisals nu. viii, A good cutlash in my hand, 1867 Smytu 
Satlor’s Word-bk., Cuttas .. the small-handed swords sup- 
plied to the navy, the cutdas& of Jack. . 

2. Comb., cutlass-blade, etc. ; cutlass-proof adj. ; 
cutlass-fish, a name of a species of fish, the 
Silvery hair-tail, so called from its shape. 

1711 E. Warp Quér. J. 26 That he conceiv‘d ‘twas Cut- 
lace proof. 1827 O. W, Roserts Centr. Amer. 300 The 
Indians constantly require..moscheates, or cutlass blades. 

Hence Cutlass v. xeuce-wd., to hew with a cut- 
lass; Cuctlassed f/. a., furnished with cutlasses. 

1890 Harper's Mag. Feb. 413/1 He will cutlass his way 
through forest to the summit of peaks to find particular 
herbs. 1839 Aforn. Herald 11 July, The nucleus of a 
cutlassed gendarmerie., 

Cutie, obs. form of CurrtLe. 

Cutler (kz'tlo1). Forms: 5 coteler(e, cotteler, 
cut(t)eller, (eultelere), 5-6 cuteler, 6 cotelar, 
cuttelar, cutellar, cutlar, 5- cutler. [a. F. 
coutelier:—L., type cullellari-us, f. cultellus, 
OF, coutel knife.} One who makes, deals in, or 
repairs knives and similar cutting utensils. 

cl Beryn 2297 The Cotelere .. that made the same 
knyff. ¢1430 Lyne. Hors Shepe & G. 130 Dagars wrought 
by OL TL 1538 Letann /tin. V. 108 Ther be many 

ou. IT. 
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Smithes and Cuttelars in Halamshire. 1592 Greuxe grd 
Pt, Conny-catch, 23 One. .came vnto a poore Cutler to haue 
a Cuttle made. 1647 Chaxennon /Zist. Red. 1. § 53 An 
ordinary knife, which he bought of a common cutler for 
a shilling. 1723 Lom. Gaz. 6196/9 Edward Birch, late of 
Birmingham... Short-Cutler. 1884 /larfer's Mag. June 81/2 
Technically [at Sheffield] the cutler ts the man who puts the 
knife together. 

llence Cutleress, Cu‘tler-woman, a female 


cutler, 

€1765 Friovu fartartan T. (1785) 48,1 The cutleress was 
ready to die. /éid. 45,1 Vhe sequins the cutler-woman 
promised me. ; 

Cutlery (kotlari’. In = eutellerie. [a. OF. 
coutelerie (mod.F, cowlellerte) cutler’s art, cutlery, 
f. coutelier CUTLER: see -ERY.] 

a. The art or trade of the cutler. b. collect. Arti- 
cles made or sold by cutlers, as knives, scissors, 
ete. Also altri. 

€1449 Prcock ANepr. i. x. 50 As thou3 therfore sporiorie 
and cutellerie entermeeneden and enterfereden with gold 
smyth craft.. The al _hool craft of cutleri. 1624 in 
Harper's Mag. (1884) June 72/2 The makers of knives, 
sickles, shears, scissors, and other cutlery wares. 1792 A. 
Voune frav. France 49 Vhere is a considerable cutlery 
manufacture. 1846 MrCutnocn Ace. Brit. Kneptre (1854) 
I, 599 The manufacture of hardware and cutlery at Birm- 
inghain, Sheffield, &c. 

Cutlet (kutlit). Also 8 eostelet‘te, (9 edte- 
letto).  [a, V. edtelette (formerly costi/elte, whence 


18th c. ing. form), double dim. of caste, ete din. | 


costele) rib. ‘Vhe mod. ing, spelling suggests that 
it isa dim. of ext. In menus the French form is 
freqnently used.) A small piece of meat, generally 
mutton or veal, in the former case usually cut off 
the ribs, esp. the smaller oncs near the neck, used 
for broiling, frying, etc. 

ae Pmatuirs (ed. Kersey), Cutlets, a Term in Cookery, 
a dainty Dish made of the short Ribs of a Neck of Mutton. 
1727 Braotey sam. Dict. s.v. Filets, Another Way to 
order Slices of Veal or Cutlets. @ 1734 Nortu Lives f. 95 
He desired the company of some. .fricnds to join in a conte: 
let and a sallad at Chattelin's. 1996 Mrs. GLasse Cookery 
v. 45 Take a leg of lamb, cut it in thin cutlets across the 
grain, 1886 G. ALLEN Matimie’s Sake x, See that she. has 
a nice cutlet and a glass of hock. i 

Cu'tling, sé! [?f. Courv.J A name applied 
to groats (husked oat-grains’, or to coarse oatmeal. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. 317/1 Groats, or Cutlings 
(are) Oats husked. 1847-78 HAuLiwent, Cuflins, oatmeal 
grits. North. 1858 Simmonps Dict. frade, Cutlings, a 
name for groats, bruised oat secds freed of the pericarp, 
used for gruel, porridge, etc. 

Cu'tling, 54.2 [f. Cur st.+-LIne] rave. A 
small piece cut off, 

1844 Drakard’s Stamford News 4 Nov., Propagating 
apple trees. .by small cutlings, ; i 

Cu'tling (kvtliy), v2. sd. dial. [f. as if from 
a verb fo cutle; cf. also CuTTLE 96.2, a knife. 

The verb is in common. use in south of Scotland in sense 
‘to grind or sharpen knives’, etc., ¢.¢. to send a razor to 
be cutled’,] ' j 

The business or occupation of a cutler, the making 


of cutlery. Also attrzé, 


1645 MiLton Coédast. Wks. (1851) 357 That the men of | 


Toledo..were excellent at cuttling. ¢1765 Fitovp 7arta- 
rian 1.41785) 42/2 Not satisfied with his cutling-trade alone. 
@ 1804 MATHER Songs (1862) 66 (Sheffield Gloss.), When he 
wrought at cutling, mere twelves made him sick. 1839 in 
Bywater Sheffield Dial. (1877) 40 Cum all yo cutlin beroes 
.-All yo wot works at flat-backs. 

Cut-lips (ketlips). [That which is distin- 
guished by cut or abrupt lips.} The popular name cf 
two American fishes: a. /xoglossum maxtlingua ; 
b. The hare-lipped Sucker, Quassilabia lacera. 

1880 GUNTHER /?shes 596 From the fresh waters of North 
America .. E.xoglossum (the ‘Stone Toter’ or § Cut-lips’.) 

Cut-off (ke tif, attrib. kotipf), sh. [Cutv.55.] 

1. An act of cutting off or portion cut off. 

1741 Ricwarvson Pamela Il. 151 This, though, was 
a great Cut-off; a whole Weck out of ten Days. ; 

3 A new and shorter passage cut by a river 
through a bend; sometimes also applied to the 
crescent-shaped lake formed by the remains of the 
old channel when cut off from the new by silting. 
Western U.S, 

1830 Lyece /rfuc. Geol, I, 186 At one spot called the 
‘grand cut off’, vessels now pass from one point to another 
in half a mile, to a distance which it formerly required 
twenty miles to reach. 1874 in N. H. Bishop Voy. Paper 
Canoe (1878) 223 If you take to the cut-offs, you may get 
into..interior bayous, from which you will never emerge, 

b. A piece of road or railway whieh cuts off or 
saves a bend; a short cut, cross-cut. Ra 

1881 Chicago Times 14 May, The Company is .. building 
a cut-off six miles in length near Omaha. ; 

3. An interruption or stopping of a continuance 
or flow. y 

1881 ‘I’. Stevenson in Nature XXIII, 560 Difficulty. .of 
effecting a sharp cut-off on a particular bearing. * 

b. spec. Steam-engine, An arrangement by which 
the admission of steam to the eylinder is cut off 
when the piston has travelled part of the stroke, 
so that the steam during the remainder of the stroke 
works expansively; a contrivance for effecting this 
purpose. Also a/tr1d. 

1849 Fatrsairn in Alec. Mfag. L1. 258 The space between 


CUTTANEE. 


the cut-off valve and the working cylinder. 1850 Pract 
Meck, Frnt. W1. 29 All the requiremenis of an accurate 
self-regulating cut-off. 1891 Auginecr 18 Sept. LXIL 229 
lhis valve gear has an nnusually large range of cut-off. 

¢. Applied to various mechanical contrivances 
for stopping the flow of a liquid, cutting off or 
closing i connexion, and the like. 

1874 KNIGHT Dict, ‘llech., Cut-off. +2. 4 valve or gate in 
a spout, Io stop discharge. . 3. a device in a rain-water spout 
to send the falling water in either of two directions. 1886 
Pall Mall G, 26 Mar. 12/1 Cut-off for hydraulic and other 
engines. 1890 7'Zmes 6 Dec. 15/4 Vhe cut-off is a strong 
and simple arrangement for bringing the magazine into 
action or for cutting it off. 

d. fix. 1859 Saxe Poems, Early Rising ii, Who first in- 
vented... That artificial cut-off — Karly Rising. 

Cut-off, a. =Cer-away. 

1840 Anu. Rey. 8 Dressed ina cut-off green coat with brass 
buttons. 

Cutose (kistows). Chem. [f. Cur-is +-oxx.] 
One of the cellulose bodics: the hyalie substance 
which forms the cuticle or cuticular layers of 
plants. Also called cutin. 

1881 Watts Dict. Chent, VILL, 2097 Cutose constitutes the 
fine transparent membrane which covers the exposed parts of 
vegetables, 1885 I thenwune 7 Neb. 1883/1 Cafose, the sub. 
stance which covers an:! protects the arial organs of plants. 

Cut-out kataut, ko tant , sé, (Crv ov. 56] 
Electr, Hugin, A coutrivauce for automatically 
cutting lamps, motors, or other clectrical appliances 
out of circuit, when the current supplicd to them 
reaches a poiut at which it is undesirable to work. 

One of the commonest kinds is a fuse or fusible cutout, 
a short piece of inetal_in circuit which melts when the cur- 
rent allains an unsafe magnitude. There are also other 
kinds, mostly electro-magnetic in their form, which may be 
made to act with au increase, a decrease, or a change in 
direction of current. The name was formerly sometimes 
applied to a short-circuiting switch on a telegraph circuit, 

1874 in Knicut Dict, Mech. 1887 Seons /fouseh. dlan- 
agement (1887) 95 Cutouts or safety valves, are essential 
to the sccnrity of a house. 1888 Avdes 5 een, Telex 
ug, & Electricians 23 All cirenits should be protected with 
cut-onts, — 24 Where fusible cut-outs are used, etc. 1893 
Verity & Sons’ Compend. 34 Automatic magnetic cut-out 

Cutpurse, cut-purse (kztpiis). [Cr 2. 
63.] ‘One who steals by the method of cutting 
purses, A common practice when men wore their 
purses at their girdles’ (J. ; hence, a pickpocket, 
thief, robber; also fig. 

1362 leaxct. /. 72. AL vt. 118 ' Bi Crist’, quap a Cntte- 
per LESS: 639 cutpurs, C,vit. 283 kitte-pors] ‘ Ehaue no kim 

> 
rf 


ere’, 2530 Parscr, 505/2 His eares be cutte of, it isasigne 

hath ben a cut purse, 1g87 Gonpinc De Alornay xii. 
ae How often hast thou scene the Cutpurse hanged with 
the purse about his necke? 62x Suaks. Wit 7. iw. iv 
686. 1668 R. L’Estraxce I fs. Quev. (1708174 A crowd of 
Cut-Purses, running full speed from their own ears. 1709 
Sreete Zatler No. 25 p11, | approached him as if I knew 
him aCut-purse. 1824 W. Teving 7. Zaz, IL. 244 Measures 
were taken to arrest this cut-purse of the ocean, 

attrté. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. TI, at, iv. 137 Away you Cut. 
purse Rascal, you filthy Bung, away. 1884 /'a// MallG. 19 
Sept. 1/2 Incapable of that cut-purse policy. 

lience + Cu'tpursing 74/. sb., cutting of purses. 

1499 Promp, Parv. 111 (Pynson) Cut pursinge, dyrc/- 
dium. 1879 J. Jonus Preserv. Bodie & Soul i, av. 23 This 
. is farre worse than coosining, cnt pursing, or roging. 


+ Cuts !, Obs. [Cf. Cors.} A deformation of 


God's, 

1671 Welch Traz.193 in Lazl, #. 2", P.1V. 337 Cuts plat. 
teranails ! was tell a lie, hur found it as hur went. 1707 
K. Warp (fad, Rediz. u. ii, Cuts “obs, says Frisk, my 
Brains grow addl'd. 1719 D"Urrey /edés V. 64 Cuts-plutter- 
a-nails, quoth ‘Taffy. 

Cuts *, cutts. focal. [prob. plural of Cut sh. 
in some application, the plural referring tothe two 
pairs of wheels, ‘a pair of crés’.] (See quots.) 

1847-78 Hautiwetr, Cuts, a timber-carriage. Linc. 1897 
NW, Linc, Gloss., Cuts. for conveying timber, It consists 
of two pairs of wheels with a long pole as a coupling between 
them, so as toplacethem far apart. 1886 SII. Line Gloss 
s.V., He was fined for using a pair of cutts on the highway 
without having his name painted thereon. : 

+ Cut-seratch. Oés. Akind of short wig : see 


ScratcH, wae on 

1 A, Murpny Gray's-Lu Frnt. No. 30 Without any 
Si recOusihes ion than that ofa Cut-Scratch. /6é¢. No 57 
We can now boast as many Cut-Scratches as any Seminary 
in the City. 

+ Cutt. Ods. (See quots.) 

1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), Cuffs, a sort of flat-bottom’d 
Boats, formerly us’d in the Channel for 1 ransporting 
Horses. 1775 Asn, Cuft, 1867 Suyvtu Sailor's Word-bh., 
Cutts, flat-bottomed horse-ferry boats of a former day. 

Cuttable (ks tab’l), 2 [f. Cur v. + -aBLE.] 
Capable of being cnt. ae. 

€1449 Pecock Ke u. iv. 160 The Yuel therbi coming is 
«-kutteable awey bi good and thrifti bisynes therto sett. 
1943 Maxwell's Trans. Soc. linpr. Agric Scot. 204 (Jam. 
at the cuttable grass of the nearest field. 


Cuttanee (kz‘tin?). Also 7 cottony. [Urdit 
and Pers. 329 Aattani, f. Arab. a Rattan 


flax.] Fine linen from the East Indies. 

1622 Cocks Diary (1883) I. 179 (Stanf.), 2 handkerchefs 
Rumall cottony. 1696 Ovinctos Voy. Suratt 218 (Y.) Rich 
Silks, such as Atlasses, Cuttanees, Sooseys 1721_C Kina 
Brit. Merck, 1. 298 Crevats with Gold and Silver. .Cuttanees 
with Gold. .Callicoes. 1813 Mirsurn Orient. Cormut. (Y.) 
(List of Calcutta piece-goods), Cuttannees. 
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CUTTED, 


+ Cutted (katéd), pp/.a. Obs. or din’, [An 
earlier form of the pa. pple. of Cur v., rctained for 
some time in adjective use.}] =Cwt Afi. a. 

1, Wounded, tnutilated, cte., by cutting; castrated; 
carved, sculptured, engraved, ctc. 

1438 E. E, Wills (1882) 111 My cuttyd hors, 1821 Jes? 
Ebor, (Surtees) V. 129 A sylver spoyne with cuttid starttis, 
@1649 Druns. or Hawrn, Poems Wks. (1711! 35/2 Where 
cutted carcasses quick members reel. 1830 Gatt Lawrie 
Ty tit. (1869) 5 The cutted fingers of the shearers. 

2. Cut short ; curtailed; ending abruptly. 

1385 Cuaucer Pars. J. 7348 Vhe horrible disordinat 
scantnesse of clothyng, as heen thise kuttid sloppes or bayn- 
selyns. ¢1394 2. P21. Crede 434 Uis wijf walked him wip .. 
In acutted cote, cutted full heyze. 1862 Turser /lerbal 
uu. 62.b, The Nardus of the mountayn..hathe a short 
eare and cutted. 1607 Torskin Four. Beasts (1673) 555 
A silver pillar, with a short or cutted point. | 

b. Wearing short skirts. Custed friar: 


friar: sce CURTAL B 6, 

¢ 1460 J. Russece BA Nurture 305 These Cuttid galaunies 
with theire codware; pat is an vngoodly gise. 16.. A. 
flood & Fryer Tucke wi. in Child Sadlads (1888) 11. 123 
‘Tle never eate nor drinke’, Robin Hood safid), ‘‘Fill I 
that cutted friar see’. 

3. Contracted in expression; abbreviated, concise. 

1865-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Circnucise ct breues ora- 
tiones .. Cutted, and short sentences, or orations, 1 

. SanrorD tr. Agrifpa's Wan. Artes 10b, If he had not 

roken the weightnesse of woordes with cutted sentences. 
x81 J. Bete J/addou's Ansi. Osor. 198 His cutted Sillo- 
gisme. 1589 Purtennam Fug. Poesie ut. xix. (Arb.) 222 
‘This figure for pleasure may be called in our vulgar the 
cutted comma, for that there cannot be a shorter diuision 
then at euery words end. 

b. Short to rudeness; curt, snappish. 

1530 [see Cutrenty] 1600 Hotanp / iy x. xxiii. 376 
Whereupon, there began some short and cutted shrewd 
words to be dealt betweene. 41627 Miooteton Monten 
beware H’. i, She's grown so cutted, there's no speaking 
to her. 1746 Exmoor Scolding \E. 1). S.), Ye rearing, snap- 
ping, tedious, cutted Snibblenose. 1880 4°. Cornwall Gloss., 
Cuttit, sharp in reply ; pert ; impudent. 

Hence +Curttedly adz., shortly, 
abruptly, curtly ; + Cuttedness. 

1530 Parser. 835,/1 Cuttedly, frowardly, canesae, 1548 
Upatt, erc. Hrase, Par, Pref. 18a, Can not be reported, but 
both coldely and also cuttedly. @ 1662 Baiwurn Lett. (1775! 
1. 104 (Jam.} The moderater, cuttedly (as the man naturally 
hath a little choler’, answered, ‘That, etc. 1622 Manne tr. 
Alemnan's Guzman PAL. 136 Lhe mar that would line 
long must not be too short [in temper and speech]. This 
cuttednesse hath cut off many a mans life before his lime, 

Cuttee (kxti-). nonce-wd, [Sce -re.] One who 
is cnt socially. Sce Crt z. 32. 

1798 Monthly Mag. in Spirit I'ub. Fruds. (1799) UW. 382 
The cntter either walked smartly by, pretending not 10 see 
the cuttee; or, if he wished to make the cut more complete, 
looked him full in the fare. 

Cutter kote), sé.) [ff Crre.+-rr lJ 

1. One who cnts; one who shapes things by 
cutting ; the namc of operatives in many subordin- 
ate branches of industry. 

1483 Cath, Ang/. 88 A Cutter, scissor. 1485 Nottinghanr 
Rec. 1, 240 Gevyu in ale to be cutters of the pole jd. 1530 
Pausor. 2112 Cutter of throtes, coufenr de gorges, 1685 
Boyt Affects of Mot, ii. 12 Anexperienced cutter of Gems, 
1881 Porcelain Works Worcester 8 ‘Vhe transferrers, who 
place the prints on the wares; and the cutters, who prepare 
the paper for them. 

b. With adveibs, as cetter-down, -off, -out, etc, 

1600 SHaxs. A. }VL. tii. 53 The cutter off of natures 
witte, x61x Cotcr., Arallenr, a .. feller, cutter downe. 
1824 Miss Mtrrorp Village Ser. 1.(1863) 114 She was ac- 
complished in all the arts of the needle. .a capital cutter-out. 
1886 Burton Arad. Nts. (abr. ed.) 1.99 Fifty horsemen .. 
cutters-off of the highway, wild as wild Arabs, 

c@. In many combinations, as fustian-, stone-, 
wood-cutter, etc. see these words, 

2. spec. ta. A hair-cutter. Os. 

c 1445 Foc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 652/38 /Jic fonsor, cuttere. 
tlic rasor, ® shawere. 1624 Hevwoon Caftives ut. ii, 
I sought the villadge through and cold find neare a cutter. 

b. A carver, sculptor, engraver. 

1572 BossrweLt Armorie tt. 25b, Payntors, cutters, 
grauers, glasiers, and embrodurers. 1615 G. Sanpvs 7'ra7, 
105 In this Hippopatom the cutter chose rather to follow 
then reforme an error, 1880 Warren Sook-plates xii, 126 
Naming Durer as its designer, hut not as its cutter upon the 
wood-block. 

e.+(a) A tailor. Ods. (6) Now, The person cm- 
ployed in a tailoring or similar establishment to 
take the measures and cnt ont the cloth. 

1599 Mtnsuru Sf, Dict., Claravoya, iags or cuts in gar- 
ments, such as cutters innent for gentle-women, 1668 R. 
L’Estrance Vis. Quev., Another called himself a Cutter: 
We ask'd him whether in Wood or Stone? Neither, said 
he, but in Cloth nnd Stuff (Angltcé a Yaylor), 1885 Law 
Tunes LXXX, 8/1 Employed By: .atailor in Regent-street, 
as a cutter and fitter of wearing apparel. 

d. One who cuts or castrates animals, 

1862 Leton A ritorie (1597) 53 This my Bore is chast, for 
my cutter hath cut him. 1603 Cantlerdury Marriage 
Licences (MS.1, Anthony Latenden of Wittersham, horse 
cutter, 1705 Lond, Gaz, No, 4182/4 He.,is by Trade 
a Cutter of Pigs. 1888 in Eitworttuy H’, Sotnerset Word-bh, 

+ 3. One over-ready to resort to weapons; a bully, 
bravo ; also, a cutthroat, highway-robber, Oés. 

1568 Grarton Chron, I. 85 He.. gathered together 
acompanye of Roysters and Cutters, and practised rob- 
beryes. 1581 Pettis Guazzo's Crv. Cont. tu. (1586) 135 b, 
Like these cutters, and hackers, who will 1ake the wall of 


curtal 


concisely, 


1294 

nen, and picks quarrells, 1607 R. C. tr. //. Stephen's 
World of Wonders 93 A theefe, or rather a cutter by the 
high way. 4 1734 Nortu Lives 1. 57 His infirmities were 
passion, in which he would swear like a cutter letc.J. 1826 
Scorr Woodst. xxvii, I see, sir, you understand cutter’s law— 
when one tall fellow has coin, another must not be thirsty. 

+ b. Applied to some riotous weavers in 176y. 

1 Chron, in Ant. Reg. 124/1 The new body of cutters, 
that have made a fresh disturbance in the neighbourhood 
of Spital-fields, are handkerchief-weavers. /drd. 132/2 Fifty 
weavers, commonly called cutters, all masked, assembled. . 
in Hoxton-square. 1770 Monthly Rev. 77 ‘wo of the 
Spitalsfields rioters, or cutters, were sentenced to be 
hanged. 

4. ‘That which cuts; an implement or tool for 
cutting; the cutting part of a inachine, ete. 

Used in a number of specific applications in various trades, 
and in numerous combinations, as chaff-cntter, disc-cutter, 
furnip-cutler, etc. 

1631 Star Cham, Cases;Camden) 84 He provided rules 
and cutters for making of farthings. 1686 PLor Staffordsh. 
163 Another Workman takes them firon bars] whilst hot, 
and puts then through the Cutters, 1788 Trans. Soc. 
Encourag. Arts V1. 200 In cutting small Wheels, Nuts, or 
Pinions, the Cutter must go in between the Chaps. 1833 
J. Wotraso Afanuf. Metal VW. 60 Giving rotatory motion 
to a circular horizontal cutter. 1859 f/andhk. Turning 65 
Slide the cutter towards the edge of the work by turning 
the screw of the slide rest. 

+b. One ofthe front or cutting tecth ; an incisor. 

1579 J. Joxes Preserv. Bodie & Soule t. xxi.go Whereof 
eight [teeth] be cutters, foure biters, and twentie grinders. 
1668 Cecrrprer & Coie Sarthol. Anat., Maunal ww. xii, 
348 In Man they [the teeth] are of a threefold figure : 
Cuiters, Dog-teeth, and Grinders. 1691 Ray Creation (J.\, 
‘The cutiers [are] before, that they may be ready to cut off 
a morsel..to be transmitted to the grinders. 

5. One who or that which cuts, in various trans- 
ferred senses of the verb (see the quots.) ; onc who 


cts an acquaintance; a cutting remark, etc. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676: 625 See, the cutter of my 
words riseth. 1686 RipGiey Pract. Physick 232 Then 
apply a Repeller, as Oyl of Roses, with which mingle 
cutters, or Vinegar. 1691 T. Browse A/r. Bays Changing 
Nelfg. (ed. 2)15 This is a cutter, by my faith Mr. Bays, it 
lashes somewhere with a vengeance. 1781 SMEATHMAN in 
Phil. Trans, LXXI. 179 note, Not only all his cloaths 
were destroyed by white Ants or Curlers, but his papers also, 
1798(see Crtrre], 1835 Fraser's Mag. XII. 145, I never cut 
any one... and have, indeed, a very considerable contempt 
for all cutters. 1882 A’nowledge No. 19. 409/2 The cards are 
not shuffled between the cuts, so that the cutter, if he fails 
the first time, has a rather better chance next time. 

6. Afining, A crack or fissure intersecting the 
bedding or lines of stratification; the cleavage of 
slate (usually in 7/.; a crack in a crystal or 
precions stone. dia/. 

1756 Mas. Carperwoon Frad, (1884) 15 A soft sandy stone, 
so open in the cutters, and <o loose, that the ground above 
it can have very little moisture. 1785 Hc tton in Trans. 
RK. Soc. Edin, 1788) 1. 259 A stratum of porons sandstone 
does not abound so much with veins rnd cutters as a similar 
stratum of marble. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. /'erth 34 Slates 
-.of a muddy brown complexion along the cutters, 1865 
Pace Geol. Terms, Cutters, a quarryman’s term for any 
narrow crack or fissure that cuts or crosses the strata; 
hence ‘backs and cutters’ for what is known to geologists 
as the jointed structure. 

7. A superior quality of brick. which can be cut 
and rubbed, callcd also cutting brick; used for 
arches of doorways and windows, quoins, etc, 

1842 Gwitt Archit. (1876) 526 The finest marl stocks. .are 
technically called firsts, or cutters... There is also n red cut- 
ting brick, whose texture ts similar to the malm culter, 
which must not be confounded with the red stock. 188 
Every man his own Mechanic § 1152 The bricks rre sorted 
into classes known as cutters..picked stocks, etc, 

8. Comd., chicly belonging to scnse 4, a3 cuffer- 
block, frame, -screw, -stock, various parts of cutting- 
machines or cutting-tools; cutter-bar, (a) a bar in 
which cutting-tools are so fastened as to serve for 
circular cutting, as ina machine for boring the inside 
of cylinders; (4) the bar in a mowing or reaping 
machine that bears the knives; cutter-grinder, 
an implement for sharpeniug the cutters of reaping 
inachines, etc.; cutter-head, the revolving head 
of a tool with cutters or sharpened edges; cutter- 
wheel, a wheel serving for cutting. 

1831 Hottaxo Manas, Metal 1.217 Wf we suppose the 
cutter, or rather the cutter-frame to move upon a pivot. 
1833 /bid. \1. 130 ‘This cutter-block is constructed to slide 
upon the hollow castiron shaft. .a metal stopper inside con- 
nected with the cutter-head by pins. 1862 Chantbhers* 
Encycl. s.v. Cork, Cutter-wheels nnd other suitable 
machines are brought to bear on the revolving cork. 1873 
J. Ricttarvs EN pert Factories Bo Cutter-screws 
and bolts should be made of the very best refined iron. 

Cutter (kta), 53.2 Nat, [app. a specific 
use of Cutrer sd.1 Some think it refers to Cur z., 
comparing the carly use of Runyer for a small 
fast vessel nsed as a dispatch boat, ctc.; others 
would refer it more especially to the bnild, whereby 
it is, in Johnson’s words, ‘a nimble boat that ctts 
the water’. The conjecture that it is possibly a 
corruption of CaTur is inadmissible.} 

1. A boat, belonging to a ship of war, shorter 
and in proportion broader than the barge or 
plnnace, fitted for rowing and sailing, and used 


for carrying light stores, passengers, etc. 
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CUTTHROAT. 


1748 P. ‘Tuomas ¥ral. Anson's Vay. 284, I have seen 
and heard six ‘Times more Confusion .. and Hurry in hoist- 
ing out one Cutter (or small Boat). 1748 dzson's Voy. it. 
xill, 276 The inconsiderable size of a Cutter belonging to 
a sixty gun ship, (being only anopen boat about twenty-two 
feet in length). 1784 Cook's 3rd Voy. (1790) VI. 2227 Two 
sailors..went off with a six-oared cutter. ¢1860 H.Stuart 
Seatntan’s Catech. 9 Cutters are used as despatch boats 
and for light work, suchas answering signals, rowing guard, 
picking up a man overboard, or to assist in towing. 

2. A small, singlc-masted vessel, clinker- or 
carvel-built, furnished with a straight running 
bowsprit, and rigged much like a sloop, carrying 
a fore-and-aft main-sail, gaff-top-sail, stay-foresail, 
and jib; a style of building and rigging now much 
used in yachts. 

According to an old French engraving of a naval action 
in 1779,and Rigging & Seamanship 1794, vol. I. last plate, 
the cutters of that time were rigged like the half of an old 
schooner, with square topsails, 

Revenue cutter formerly custont-house entter): a cutter. 
built vessel employed by de customs autborities for the pre- 
vention of smuggling, etc.; tn U.S. applied to all vessels 
employed in this service whether steamers or sailing vessels 5 
hence revenue cutter sertice, etc. 

1762 Cart. Everitt in Natad Chron. XI1. 30 Let the 
Lurcher Cutter attend the Boats. 1769 Fatconer Dict. 
Marine (1789 ,Cutter, a small vessel commonly navigrted in 
tbe channel of England; it is furnished with one mast, and 
rigged as a sloop. Many of these vessels are used on an 
illicit trade, and others employed by the Government to seize 
them. 1799 Naval Chron. 1. 441 The Hind Revenue 
Cutter. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 14 The Rambler cutter 
was..engaged .. with a French cutter. 1892 IAitaker’s 
Alm, 66/1 In the first-class division, Mr. John Jameson’s 
cutter, Iverna, built in 1890, headed the winning list. 

3. fransf. A smail light sledge or sleigh for one 
or two persons. Canada and U.S. 

1836 Backwoods of Canada 207 The usual equipages for 
travelling are the double sleigh .. and cutter; the two 
former are drawn by two horses abreast, but the Jatter .. has 
but one. 1857 B. ‘Vaytor North. Trav. xv.155 The sleigh- 
ing wassuperb. How I longed for a dashing American cutter, 
with a span of fast horses. 1887 Cornh. A/lag. Mar. 261 The 
dainty Canadian ‘cutter’, with its. curved. .runners. 

4. Comb., as cutter-built, -rigged, adjs.; cutter: 
brig, ‘a vessel with square sails, a fore-and-aft 
main-sail, and a jigger-mast with a smaller one’ 
(Smyth); formerly érig cutter; cutter-gig, a boat 
of a size between a cutter and a gig; cutter-yacht, 
a yacht built and rigged like a cutter. 

[1799 Naval Chron. VT. 255 They were met by a bri 
cutter.] /déd, 1. 261 The Perseverance [is] cutter-rigge 
1803 /érd. X. 333 The squadron hrs sent in “yom 
CAiguille. cutter built. 1805 /bid. XIV. 340 Two large 
French Cutter Brigs ran alongside. ¢ 18g0 Rudi. Naznig. 
(Weale) 101 In the Royal Navy, when cutter-built vessels 
are thus rigged, they are called Cutter Brigs, 188s Lany 
Brassey he Trades 309 We passed the bishop's smart 
little cutter-yacht. 

Cutter, 54.3 Coriuption or crror for Gutter. 

1731 Baitry, Cutters, the little Streaks in the Beam of 

eer. 


Cutter, v. orth. dial. [app. cognate with 
CG, dial. Autiern to coo like a dove, also applied to 
various other sounds; Sw. gzviffra to chirp; cf. 
also ON. 4vttta to rumour. But the Eng. word 
may be directly echoic, with iterative form: cf, 
whitter, whatter, chatter, mutter, 

1. tntr. a. To whisper; to talk privately and 
conftdentially. b, To coo like a pigcon, 

1781 J. Hurron Jour Caves Gloss., Cutter, to whisper, 
1803 R. Anverson Crnbrid. Ball, 66 I’ the pantry the 
sweethearters cutter'd sae soft, B55 Roatwwson JF hithy 
Gloss., Cuttering, talking low.  ‘'Y ey sat hottering and 
cuttering over the fire.” Lonsdaie Gloss., Cutter, to 
whisper. Cufferin, cooing like a pigeon. 1878 Creme di, 
Gloss., Cutter, to whisper or talk softly, 

2. To fondle, make much of. (Cf. Currer.] 

1746 Cotter (Tim Bobbin) Frew Lane. Dial, (1862) 
Introd. 36, I dunnaw meeon heaw fok harbort’n’t or cut- 
tern't o'er thee, 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Cutter, to fondle, 


or make much of, asa hen or goose of her young. 182g in 
Brockett NV. Country Gloss. 
Cutthroat, cut-throat (kot;prot). [See 


Cor v, 63. 
1, One who cuts throats; a ruffian who murders 
or does deeds of violencc; a murderer or assassin 


by profession. 

1835 Stewart Cron, Scot. U1. 449 Thir cankerit cut- 
throttis of crudelitie. r169q tr. Afiltou's Lett, State May 
an, 1658, Those sanctifi'd Cut-throats, 1793 Ld, Auck- 
land's Cory. 11), 109 A corps franc, raised on the frontiers 
of Ilungary.. I never saw such a set of desperate cut-throats, 
ae Frovor Chiefs Dundoy xxv. 380, | am a soldier, sir, 
and not a cut-throat. 


b. transf. and fig. 


-s bg aiha Cotntnandit, x.(1637) 93 It is the very tryed 
cut-throat of all amity, friendship, etc. 1600 SerFLeT Cont- 
trie Farme vi. xxix. 855 There is no greater a cut-throte to 
dogs than the wild bore. 1878 W. Brack Gofdsitth xii, 102 
A paid libeller and cut-throat of public reputations, 

+ 2. A kind of fire-arm; cl. murderer. Obs. 

1566 tn Thomson /svent. (1815) 169 (Jam.) Item, sex 
cutthrottis of irne with their mekis. 1567 Sexipill Ballads 
(1872) 2 Cunning of crosbow cutthrot and culuering. 

+3. A dark lantern. Ods. 

1783 Baitey, Cut-throat, also a kind of lantern, 1825 
Jasnrson, Cuf-throat, a dark lantern or bowet.. so con- 
structed that the light may be completely obscured, when 
. Necessary for the perpetration of any criminal act, 


CUTTING. 


4, The Mustang grape of Texas, having an acrid 
taste. 

Century Dict, refers to Sportsman's Gazetteer. F 

5. More fully eut-throat finch: a bird-fancier's 
name for Amadina fasciata, the Red-collarcd 
Bengaly of Swainson, a small West African bird, 
the male of which has a red mark round the throat. 

{Here cut is the pa. pple. qualifying s4roat.] 

1872 Revised List Vertebr. Anim. Zoot. Gard. 137 Cut- 
throat Finch. 1873 S/ectator 22 Feb. 240/1 Here are ‘Cut- 
throats’, the male with a murderous red mark round his 
soft neck, the female without it. 1891 Bazaar 20 Feb., Cut- 
throats, silver bills, waxbills. .spice birds, Java sparrows. 

6. attrié, That is, or has the character of, a cut- 
throat or assassin ; of or pertaining to cutthroats ; 
murderous, ruffianly. 

1567 Draxt //or, Lgist. vi. Dij, A cut throte rutterkin. 
1596 Suaks. Merch. V1. iii. 112 You call me misbeleeuer, 
cut-throate dog. 1706 Pumutrs (ed. Kersey), Cut-Thrvat 
Place, an Inn or Tavern, where People are exacted upon. 
31874 Dasent alfa Life \1.110 A cut-throat lonely place. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. 12/1 Cut-throat competition is 
not for gentlemen. [Cué-throat Lane, a frequent local 
eae ofa lonely lane.) fe ' 

. Comb., as eutthroat-like adj. 

r6xx Coter., Aleurtrierement, murtherously, cruelly, cut- 
throat-like. 

Hence (sonce-wads.) Cut-throat v. (rans. to cut 
thethroat of. Cu't-throatry, -ery, practice proper 
to a cutthroat, Cu't-throatish, Cn‘t-throaty 


adjs., pertaining or proper to a cut-throat. 

a1625 Beaumont & FL. Laws of Candy w.ii, Moncy .. 
Is now a god on earth. It.. Bribes Justice, cut-throat» 
Honour. 1 Wily Beguiled in Vail. Dodsley 1X. 229 For 
to let my house before my lease be out, is cut-throatery, 
1870 Echo 15 Dec., They look more cut-throatish than ever. 
1660 R. Coxe Fustice Vind. 32 1f God made man ..as he 
(Mr, Hobbs] saies, in such a cut-throatty condition. 

Cutting (kein), vd/. sb. [xe 1] 

1. The action of the verb Cut, in various senses. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P.R.xvu.ii. (14951597 Wythout 
kyitynge or keruynge. ¢ 1400 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 150 It 
is necessarie a surgian to make hise kuttyngis & hise bren- 
nyngis bi lenkbe of pe necke. 1590 Wesse Trav. 21 


‘Chere we staide to see the cutting or parting of the Riuer of 


Nilo. .vpon the 2g of August. ae tr. Emilianne’s Frauds 
Romish Slonks 27 Some gests and cutting of Faces, wherein 
they oblige the Company to imitate them. 1692 BeNTLey 
Boyte Lect. 63 This shuffling and cutting with atoins. 1700 
'T. Brown tr. Fresny’s Amusem. 60 Those who live by 
Cutting of Purses. 1856 Miss Birp Euglishw. in Amer, 41 
‘That extreme of civilisation vulgarly called ‘cutting’ is 
common. 1884 Hon. I. Buon in Lidlywhite's Cricket 
Annual 5 His cutting and off-driving alike masterly. 

b. The action of eutting down prices or under- 
selling ; also attrid., as cutting line, work, (collog.) 

38sr Maynew Loud. Labour, There is great competi- 
tion in the trade, and much of what is called ‘cutting’, or 
one tradesman underselling another. /ééd. (1861) EEE. 4253/1 
A man started as a grocer in the same street, in the ‘cut- 
ting’ line, and I had tocompete with him. 1892 Padf Mal? 
G. 15 Mar. 2/1 This cutting work—competition gone mad 
I call it—is really a gigantic conspiracy against labour. 

c. The separating of cattle from a herd ; ef. Cur 
vy. 36d, Also attrib. U.S. and Austral. 

1887 F. Francis Saddle §& Moccasin (Lentzner), I had been 
furnished with a trained cutting pony, reported to be one of 
the bestin the valley. 1892 Lentzxer Austral. Wd.-bh. 19 
Cutting, separating cattle from a herd and lassoing them. 


+2. An interscetion ; also a section. Ods. 

1g98 Barret Theor. Warresv.i. 123 These two straight 
lines shall come to be cut, in the which cutting shall the 
Angle of the Bulwarke be. 1726 tr. Gregory’s Astron, 1. 
327 ‘The Arcs of the cutting contain’d between two Parallels 
are equal. - 

8. concr. A piece cut off; esp. a shred made in 
preparing or trimming an object for nse. 

ae Wveuir 1 Aings xi. 31 And he seith to Jeroboam, 
‘Tak to thee ten kyttyngis. 1432-50 tr. ///gden (Rolls) IT. 
449 Codrus .. berenge as kyttenges of trees in his necke. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 667 The burning also of the cuttings of 
Vines, and casting them upon Land, doth much good, 1812 

~Suyvtu Pract. Customs (1821) ee Ibs. Cuttings of 
osh Hides, value 3d. per Ib. 1825 Lams Kefl. Pillory, 
Ditty cultings from the shambles at three-ba’pence a 
pound. 

4. spec. A small shoot or branch bearing leaf- 
bnds cut off a plant, and used for propagation. 

1664 Evetyn Kail. Hort. (1729) 222 Figs ..will be propa- 
gated by their Suckers, Cuttings, and Layers. 1727 BRADLEY 
Fam, Dict. s. v. Fierides, The Cuttings being planted in 
a natural Bed of Earth, 188: Drtamer 7/4. Gard. 76 The 
shrubby Calceolarias.. are readily propagated by cuttings. 

b. A paragraph or short article cut out of a 
newspaper, etc. 

3856 NV. Q. 2nd Ser. I. 292, I am desirous of mounting 
a collection of newspaper cuttings. 1866 Athenxum 24 
Nov. 687/1 Hardly more comical than the following ‘cut- 
ting’ from the Boston Gazette. 

5. Irish Hist, The levying of a tax or impost ; 
tailage. 

1596 Srenser State fred. Wks, (1862) 506/2 The Tanist 
hath..certaine cuttings and spendings upon all tbe inhabi- 
tants under the Lord, x€07 Davies Lett, Eard Satisé, i. 
(1787) 222 Affirming that the Irish cutting was an usurpation 
and awrong. 1612 — Why /reland (1787) 127 These chiefries 
. did consist chiefly in cuttingsand cosheries,and other Irish 
exactions, 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. Hib. ii. (1821) 232. 

6. A figure produced by entting ; a carving, ete. 

1787 Mav. D’Arsiay Diary Sept., She gave me a cutting 
of my dearest Mrs. Delany... exquisitely resembling her fine 
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venerahle countenance. 1852 Mot ey Corr. (1889) I. v. 139 
Curious cuttings in wood and alabaster. 

7. Mining. (Sec quots.) 

3874 Kuicur Dict. Mech. 668 Cutting, a poor quality of 
ore mixed with that which is better. /éfd. 669 Cuttings, 
the larger and lighter refuse which is detained by the sieve 
in the hotching tub, or hutch. 

8. An open, trench-like cxcavation through a 
piece of ground that rises above the level of 
a canal, railway, or road which has to be taken 
across it. 

1836 f1udl 5 Seléy Rail. dct 6 To construct .. arches, 
cuttings and fences, 1838 Siums Pubic Wks. Gt. Brit, 62 
‘The railway is carried through this cutting, 1878 Huxiey 
Phystogr, 23, Some good geological sections may be seen in 
railway cuttings. 

9. With adverbs. 

€1380 Wreiir Sern. Sel. Wks. 1. 335 is kitting awei is 
clepid circunicisioun, 1469 Bary Wills (Camden) 46 Wyth- 
oul any dystruccyon or kyttynge down of treis. 1687 Con- 
Greve Old Back, w. ii, A delicious melon .. only waits thy 
cutting up! 2822 SoutHey Omeiana 1. 83 Before the 
butcher's phrase ‘cutting up’ was supposed to be synony- 
mous with criticizing. 3840 Mareyat Poor Jack NAXH, 
Virginia. .superintended the cutting-out department. 

b. Catting-down Jine (Sbip-building): a curved 
line forming the upper side of the floor-timbers at 
the middle-linc, continued to the stem and stern 
over the dead-woods, and representing the curve 
on which the kcelson lies ; cxzééing-dow, the curve 
or surface which this line represents. 

3769 Faucoxer Diet. Varine (1789), Cutting-down line, 
acurved line used by shipwrights in the delineation of ships. 
e1850 Radin, Navig. (Weale) 113 The cutting-down line 
is intended to represent, on the Sheer Draught, the limit of 
the depth of every floor-timber at the middle-line, and also 
the height of the upper part of the dead-wood afore and 
abaft. /éfd. 124 ‘They are bolted..to the cutting-down of 
the knee. /fyd. 142 They must be deeper in the throat or 
at the cutting-down. 

10, atérié. and Comé., as cutting Hine, work (see 
Lb); cutting place, etc. ; esp. in names of tools, 
etc. used in the process of cutting, as ce/ting-board, 
-burnisher, contpass, -engine, file, -gauge, -hook, 
knife, -mill, -nipper, -plane, -plier, -press, punch, 
«spade, -table, -tool. cic.; cutting-bed Microscopy’, 
a part of a microtome on which the cutting knife 
slides; cutting-bill, a bill for cutting wood ; cut- 
ting-box, +(@) ?a chaff- or straw-cutter; (4) a 
receptacle for the diamond dust in diamond- 
cutling ; cutting-brick =Currer sd.! 7; cutting- 
house, -room, a house or room where the cutting 
of clothing materials, meat, or othcr substances 
is done; +also a room where surgical operations 
are performed ; cutting-pot, a pot used for the 
planting of cuttings; eutting service (Lazu 
Tennis), a service in which the player cuts the 
ball; cutting-shoe, a shoe specially con- 
structed for horses which cut or interfere (sce 
Cut v. 27). 

1601 Hottaxp Piiny L. 536 Able to beare the ‘cutting 
bi 1771 Pi. Trans. LX1. 161 Other sorts [of trees] bear 
the woodman’s cutting-bill more kindly, 1825 Hone Lvery- 
day Be 1, 1081 It. .furnishes shoemakers with their *cutting- 
boards. 1778 H. Hersert AML Equitation 136 Every 
he ought to havea *cutting-box. and one man constanlly 
employed ..in chopping hay, straw, &c. 1816 J. Sauter 
Panorama Sc. & Art \. 187 The finest kind of marl and red 
bricks are called *cutting bricks. 1874 Kuicut Dict. Mech., 
*Cutting-compass, a compass, one of whose legs isa cutter, 
to make washers, wads, and circular disks of paper for other 
uses, 1825 J. Nichotson Oferat. Mfechanic 495 If both 
wheels are cut in the *cutting-engine by the same cutter. 
1601 Hotiann Pliny I. 530 Some good husbands... with 
a “cutting hook (turning the edge vpward) fetch vp the cies 
hudding out beneath. 1660 Preys Diary 10 Mar., In the 
morning went to my father’s, whom I took in his “cutting 
house. 1664 Evetyn Syza (1776) 500 At the Kerf, or *cuttin: 
place near the root. 3684 Lond. Gaz. No, 1949/4 He hat 
rubbed the Hair in the cutting place behind. 1892 E. P. 
Dixon (Hull) Seed Catalogue 3 A great acquisition for 
“cutting purposes. 1708 New View Lond. UW. 763/2 The 
te oom..where they cut forthe stone. 1874 Field 
8 Aug., Far better than a game run off by a “cutting service. 
3711 Lond, Gaz. No. 4832/4 [A horse] shod with *cutting 
Shoesturn’d up the inside Web. 1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 
443/2, I caught the young ragamuflin up on one of the 
*cutung. tables dancing. 

Cutting, #// a. [-1NG 2.] 

1. That cuts, in various senses of the verb. 

1400 Destr. Troy 12802 A kene spere, cuttyn before. 
¢.31§30 Lv. Berxers Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 43 Full of cut- 
ting and sharpe rockes. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 109 
It is of a cooling, cutting, and penetrating faculty. 3696 
Lond, Gaz. No. 3247/4 Two Swords, one ..with a full cut- 
ting Blade. 1703 Moxon A/ech. Exerc. 215 ‘Their Edge 
‘Tools.. are also of a different shape .. towards the cuttin 
end. 1885 H. C. McCook Fenants Old Farm 240 Severa 
large colonies of cutting-ants. 

b. Of wind, weather, etc. 

1798 Southey Eng. Eclogues iv,’Tis cutting keen |] smart 
at every breath. 1822 Suettey Prometh. Und, 270 In 
Lightning and cutting hail. 1834 Hr. Marrineau Farrers 
i. x Perhaps you don’t know.. what a cutting wind it is. 

ce. That cuts down prices or undersells. co//og. 

183: Maynew Loud. Labour II, 262 (Hoppe), Those em- 
a who seek to reduce the prices of a trade are known 
technologically as ‘cutting employers’. /ééd, (1861) IIE. 
425/2 By that time otber ‘cutting’ shops were opened. 
1884 Christian World 12 June 443/4 An euployer of the 


Also atir?. 


CUTTLE. 


cutting sort would, .say ‘ Now, we must produce this article 
fora s illing less’. 

2. That acutely wounds the mind or feelings. 

1683 Staxyuurst nets w. (Arb.) 111 Dido the poore 
Princesse gauld with such destenye cutting, Crau’s mortal 
passadge. 1652 Stapytrow //eredian xw.115 Their cutting 
quips and wonted jeering. 1 Ricuarpson Grandison 
IV. iv. 31 You said cutting things? Very cutting thing». 
1796 H. Vexn in Compl. Duty Man, Ment. (1841) 18 "The 
cutting affliction of losing you. 1849 C, Brontr Séirdey 
ix..123 He can say the driest, most cutting things in the 
quictest of tones. 

+3. That isa ‘cutter’ or swaygcring blade. Ods. 

1589 R. Harvev #2 /erc. (1860) 3 Cutting Hufsnufs 
Roisters. ¢1sgo Greune #7. Bacon v.19 Wherefore have 
I such a company of cutting knaves to wail upon me. 1§92 
— Disput. 25 Brave youthfull Gentlemen and cutting com 
panions. [3821 Sco1r Acuéke, xix, Whe cutting mercer of 
Abingdon. .dashing Master Goldthred.] 

Cuttingly ‘ketinld, ado. [f pree. + -Ly +.] 
In a cntting manner, so as to cut; sharply, acntely. 

16zr Frorio, d/e reefs, cuttingly, hackingly, 31649 
Roserts Clavés Bibl. 404 Doth he veprove sin? hove cut- 
tingly and piercingly doth he deseribe it? 1805 Sovtuny 
Madoc in Ast, xi, His struggles now But bind more close 
and cuttingly the band. 1872 Cariyii in d/ss. Cos Lett. 
IIL. 293 The thought is cuttingly painful while I live. 

Cuttle (ke tl, 54! Forms: 1 cudele, 5 
ecodull‘e, cotul 1, 6-7 cuttell. ‘7 cudle, euttel, 
euddell, 9 dial. coodle, enddle’, 6- cuttle; also 
6 seuttel, 7-S Scurree. [OL ceadele, also in 
OLow-Vrankish, ¢11¢0 (Grimm); of unknown de- 
rivation. ‘Che original form survives in the dialectal 
enddle, cootle; cuttle appeared about 1s00. Cf. 
Ger. Autlel-fsch, perh. from English.] 

A cephalopod of the genus Sepea or family Sepiei/’, 
csp. the common cuttlefish, Sepia offictnalis, also 
called #w#-fshk from its power of ejecting a black 
fluid from a bag or sac, so as to darken the water 
and conceal itself from pursnit. Thence the name 
is extended to other decapod, and sometimes even 
to octopod, cephalopods. 

cr000 Suppl. ldfric’s oe in WreWiilcker 181 Sepicc, 
cudele, ze7 wasescite. crqgo Srens. fare. 96 (K. 
Corul, fisshe [I’yx50x coll or codull, fisshe], copia. 1538 
Lvov Aiblfoth., Scpia, a fyshe callyd a Cuttell. 1897-8 
Br. [Eau Saf. ei. 41 Vhe craftie Cuttle lieth sure In the 
dlacke cloude of his thicke vomiture. 1623 Wurzbours 
Newfoundland 94 ‘Vhe Squid, which is something like the 
Cuddell. 1658 Witsrorn atures Seerets 135 Cuttles 
with their many legs swimming on the top of the water. .do 
presage a storm, 1883 Jrrrenies Séery of niy lear! 
The ghastly cuttles.” 3880 17, Cornzwadl Gloss., Cred 
coodl:, a cuttle-fish, 

B. Now usnally called Cuttle-fish. 

asgr Percivate, Sf. Dict. Aib/a, a cuttle fish, sepia. 
1615 Croont Body of Van 24 So the Cuttle-fish .. powreth 
forth a blacke humor, and in that clowd she escapeth. 
1766 SMoLLEit Srav. 166 The sepie or cuttle-fish, of which 
the people in this Country make delicate Ragout. 1873 
Dawson Farth & Wav iv. 69 The highest of the Mollusca, 
represented in our seas by the cuttle-fishes, ; / 

+b. Used allnsivcly in reference to the animal's 
habit of darkening the water when alarmed. Oés. 
sss Ripizy Declan, Lord's Supper Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
36 They will not cease to go about to play the cuttles, and 
to cast their colours over them. a1gg6 Cranmer Hés. 1.75 
Note well here, reader, how the cuttle cometh in with his 
dark colours. ‘ 

2. attrib, and Comb. of cuttle and cuttlefish’, as 
enttle shell, CUTTL.E-BONE ; cuttlefish tribe. 

1802 Binctey Anint. Biog. (1813) LIL. 429 Of the sepia, or 
cuttle-fish tribe, 1812 J. Suvi Pract. Customs (1821) 80 
Cuttle shells or pene eae by the Sepia or Cuttle- 
Fish, 1889 Pall Aall G. 4 Dec. 2/2 To enter into a dis- 
pute .. with such a cuttle-fish controversialist. 1891 R. 
Kietixe City Dreadf, Nt.18 Is he trying to run a motion 
through under cover of a cloud of words, essaying the well- 
known ‘cuttle-fish trick "of the West? 

+ Cuttle, 54.2 Ods. [app. a. OF. coutel (mod. 
F. couteau):-L. cultellum \knifc. Cf Coven. 
The OF. form in -e/ was however obsolete before 
enttle appears in Eng.] A knife. Also fg. 

1546 Bate Ang. Votartes u. (1550) 14, Dysmembrynge 
hymselfe with a sharpe cuttle in her presence. 1592 GREE 

rd Pt. Connycatch. 23 One..came vnto a poore Cutler to 

aue a Cuttle made vnto his owne minde. 1661 K. W. 
Conf. Charact. Pragmatick Pulpitfiller (1860) 83 The 
blunt and notcht cuttles of their wit. 

b. ¢ransf. or ?= Cutter! 3. 

1897 Suaxs. 2 Hen. LV, u.iv. 139 Away you Cut-purse 
Rascall, you filthy Tung away... Ife tbrust my Knife in 
your mouldie Chappes, If you play tbe sawcie Cuttle with 
me. 

ce. Comb., as euttle-bung, a knife used for 
cutting purses; cuttle-haft, a popular name of 
the Yellow Flag, /ris Pseudacorus, 

1sor GREENE Disc. Coosnage (1592) 13 In Figging Law, 
the knife [is called] the Cuttle boung. 1 Nasne Lenten 
Stuffe (1871) 84 He..the fisherman. .unsheathed his cuttle- 
bong, Aan .. dismembered him. 1610 Rowtanps Afartin 
Mark-all, A Cuttle bung, a knife to cut_a purse. 1688 R. 
Hotne strmoury u. 10/1 Some call.. Flag. .Sword-point, 
or Edge-Tool; and others Cuttle-haft. 

Cuttle, 57.3 dal. [7] A layer of cloth when 


the finished piece is folded. 

1543 Act 33 Hen. VHF, c. 3 The said clothes... shall be 
folded either in pleights, or cuttelle, as the clothes of all 
other Countries of this Realme commonly haue beene vsed. 
1885 Yorkshire Wool-Trade Terms, Cuttle, the layers of 
cloth in the finished piece. ‘The width of the PAE varies 
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CUTTLE-BONE. 


according to the requirements of the market for which the 

cloth is intended, but is generally twenty inches. Ret 

Hence Cu-ttle v1, to fold cloth so as to lay it in 
‘cuttles’ or pleats. 

1883 4 /mondbury & Huddersf. Gloss. 34 Cuttle, to fold 
cloth in the following manner. First, a small portion is 
doubled, then another upon it (not round it), and so on until 
it is all doubled up; finally wrap the end, left first or last, 
round all, ‘The reasons for adopting this mode are, that 
the cloth is supposed to keep best; it is easier to uitfold 
for show purposes ; it piles best. 

+ Curttle, 7.2 rare. [? related to Cutter v.] 

1746 H. Warrotr Lett, //, Afann 15 Sept. Recollecting 
how you nsed to cutile over a bit of politics with the old 
Marquis, I set myself to be wondrous civil to Marqui> 
Folco. 1878 Cumbria. Gloss., Cuttle (North), to chat or 
gossip. 

Cu'ttle-bone. ‘The iuternal shell of the cuttle- 
fish, 2 light, cellular, calcareous body of an elon- 
gated oval form enclosed in the substance of the 
mantle; formerly used in medicine as an antacid 
and absorbent, and now for pounce, as a polishing 
material, ete. 

1547 Sacessuny Welsh Dict., Bron alarch, Scuttel bone. 
1575 Turserv. Faulcourie 273 ‘The powder of a cuttell 
bone. 1656 Ripchey Pract. Physick 152 Driness of the 
‘Vongue is cured with scraping of emtle bone. 1836 ‘Topp 
Cycl. Anat. 1, 546/1 The. .Cuitte-bone. .formerly figured in 
the Materia Medica as an antacid. 1841 euny Cyc/ XX1. 
373/1 The cuttle-done, as it is erroneously termed, consists 
of various membranes hardened be carbonate of lime, with- 
out the smallest mixture of phosphate. 

Cuttle-fish : see Currey sd.! 

Cuttoe (keto). Obs. exc. U.S. [A 17th e. ad. 
F. couteau knife: see CouTeau.] =Covureat. 

1678 Loud. Gas. No. 1286/4 Also a Cuttoe Sword, with a 
hollow ground back Blade. 1685 /bi¢. No. 2017 8 ‘I'wo 
Silver hilted Swords, one with a single Shell Cuttoe Hilt 
at in the Shell with a silver Gilt Wire Handle, and a plain 
Cuttoe Tlade. 1851 S. Jupp Margaret ii. (1871) 9 ‘There 
were no suits of knives and forks, and the family helped 
themselves on wooden plates with cuttoes, 

Cu'ttoo. Carriaze-huilding. (Sce quot.) 

1794 W, Fevion Carriages 18011}, 48 At the two ends 
of this timber are left projections, called cutioos, which 
cover the top or back end of the wheels, to shelter the aale- 
iree arms from the dirt, which would otherwise get in behind 
the wheels, and clog them. /é¢d. 1. 50 'Vhe fore axle-tree- 
hed .. has also cutioos on the ends the same as the hind 
bed has. /fd. Gloss., Curtuers or Cuttos, 

Cutts, var. of Cuts %. 

Cutty (keti), a. and sd. Sc. and north. dial. 
{l. Cer v.] A. adj. 

1. Cnt short, curtailed, so abnormally short as to 
appear to have been cut, esf. in certain connexions, 
as cutly knife, culty pipe humorously catty gus), 
culty spoon, cutly sark, etc. (in which the two words 
are often unnecessarily hyphened). 

17.. Old Song, chndro, etc. (Jamo, But wha cam in to 
heese our hope, But Andro, wi* his cutty-gun? r JURNS 
Yam O'Shanter 171 Her cutty sark,o' Paisley hea acl 
fongitude tho’ sorely scanty. 1810 Cromex Kem, Niths- 
dale Song 208 iJam.) He gae to me a cuttic knife, And 
bade me keep it as my life. 1816 Scott Of7 Mort. Iv. 
trod., The man of cutty-spoon and ladle saw his trade in 
terrupted. 1855 Tuackeray Mewcomes xxiii, Allowed to 
use his cutty-pipe, 1878 Cusdrid, Gloss., Cutty, short. 
+2. In Engraving (see quot.). Ods. 

1660 Albert Durer Revived 5 Let nothing be done hard, 
sharp, or cutty. 

3. ‘Testy, hasty, short of temper’ (Jamieson). 

4. Comb. Cutty-brown, a dock-tailed brown 
horse; cutty-stoup, ‘a pewter vessel holding the 
cighth part of a chopin or quart’ (Jamieson), 

a1776 in Herd Songs (1776) 11 220 (Jam.), I scoured 
awa to Edinborow-town, And my cutty-brown together. 
17.. Song iJam.), The cuttie-stoup bit hauds a soup, Gae 
fetch the Hawick gill, O. 

B. sé. 1. a. Short for cutty spoon. (Sc.) 

17.. Earl Lithgow xlix. in Child Ballads w. (1886) 
470/1 Bring to me my horn cutties, ‘That I was best used 
wi. 1768 Ross //elenore 116 (Jam.) The green-horn cutties 
rattling in her lap. 1776 in Ramsay Se. Prov, 44 (Jam.) 
It is better to sup with a cutty than want a spoon. 

b. Short for cuéty pipe. 

1776 in Ramsay Se. /'rov. Wks. 1818. HI. 185 Pm nae sae 
sant o” clean Ripes as to blaw wi’ a brunt cutty. 1859 
Jacm, Alag. Nov. 74 Fither as long clay or as cutty. 
1888 M. Rosertson Lombard St. Afyst. xv, Knocking the 
ashes of his cutty on the floor. 


2. a. ‘A short stump of a girl, Dumfriesshire’ 
(Jamieson), b. A term of reprobation for a testy, 


or naughty girl or woman ; but often used playfully. 

1816 Scott O/d Mort. x, He’s gaun to be merried to Meg 
Murdieson, ill-faur'd cuttie as she is. 1830 Gatt Lawrte 7’. 
vit, xi. (1849) 351 ‘I'he cutty of a servant lass said .. with n 
smile that Miss Beeny was nt home. 1891 Baxrie Lit, 
Minister 1. viii, 131. To gie her her due, she’s cracky, and as 
for her being a cuttie, you’ve said so yoursel. 

3. A familiar local appellation of some animals: 
a. The wren; also ctitty-guean, -wren.. b. ‘The 
Black Guillemot (Uria Grylle). ¢. The hare. 

21776 in Herd Sc. Songs (1776) 11. 167 (Jam.) Go, pack ye 
out at my chamber door, Ye little cutty-quean. a 1808 FLen- 
inc Tour in Arran(Jam.), Onthe passage I observed several 
Black Guillemots..which the boatmen called cutties. 1819 
Edin, Mag. July 507 (Jam.) Common Hare.—Maukin, 


Cuttie. 1875 Parisu Sussex Gloss., Cutty, a wren} also 
called a Atty. 1883 //ampsh. Gloss., Cuttran, Cutty, 
awren, Cutty is the commoner term. 
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Cutty-stool, 5S. [Curry a.] 

1. A low stool. 

3820 Scorr Monast. iv, Hitching her seat of honour.. 
a little nearer to the cuttie-stool on which Tibb was seated. 
1832-53 MWhistle-binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. m. 120, I grieve 
tonee ye sit Sae laigb upon your cutty stool In sic a dorty fit ! 

2. Formerly, in Scotland, a particular seat in 
a chureh, where offenders against chastity, or other 
delinquents, had to sit during the time of divine 
service and reecive a publie rebuke from the 
minister; the stool of repentance. Also fig. 

a 1774 Fercusson Farmer's Ingle Poems (1845) 37 Marion 
for a bastard son Upon the cutty stool was forced to ride. 
age Newte Zour Eng. §& Scot. 251 In most of the kirks 
there is a small gallery. . painted black, placed in an elevated 
situation, uear the roof of the church, whicb they call the 
cntty-stool, and on which offenders against chastity are 
forced to sit. 1818 Keats Life & Lett, I. 170 If he does I 
must sit on the cutty-stool all next winter. 1871 C, Gispon 
Lack of Gold viii, ‘Yo sit in penance on the cutty-stool. 

Cut-under. U.S. More fully ctt-under bugey; 
a vehicle having the body cut out so as to allowthe 
front wheels to pass under in tuming. 

1887 A. Haves Jesuit's Ring 61,1 have chartered a cut- 
under. Jump in. 

Cut-up, 54. [Cut v. 59; in sense 2 from the 
ppl. adj.) 1. An act of cutting up. 

1782 Miss Burney Ceciéia ix. i, ‘Why indeed, sir,’ said 
Hobson, '] can’t but say it was rather a cut-up.’ 1878 
M. C. Jackson Chaferon's Cares xi, It will be a fearful 
cut-up for the Hartopp girls. 

2. A kind of hosiery (see quot.) 

1892 Labour Commission Gioss., Cut-ups, articles made 
upon steam round-about machines, sometimes in long 
straight pieces, which are cut up with scissors into the 


shape of stockings, shirts, or pants, and sewn together by | 
pe 5 B y 


amachine. 1893 Wester. Gaz. 10 Mar, 6/3 'Cut-ups’ are 
an inferior class of hosiery turned out by the machine in 
long straight lengths. i 

+ Cu't-waist. Ods. An insect, csp, one with the 
division between thorax and abdomen deeply cut. 

1607 Torsete Serpents (1653) 659 Wilde Hornets .. live in 
the hollow trunks or cavities of trees, there keeping them- 
selves close all the Winter long, as other Cut-wasts do. 
/bid. 779 The Butter-fly, or any other Cut-waste. 

So Cu't-waisted f//. a. 

1577 Harrison England ui. vi. (1878) 1. 36 The cut wasted 
(for so } english the word /ssecta) are the hornets, waspes, 
bees, and such like. 1607 Torsnit Serpents (1608) 638 
A Beeisa “cut-wasted living creature. 2 : 

Cutwal, -waul: sce KotwaL, Indian police 
officer. 

Cutwater, cut-water ketwoto.. ; 

l. The knee of the head of a ship, etc., which 
serves to divide the water before it reaches the 
bow; also, the forward edge of the stem or 

TOW. 

1644 J. Winturoe /fist. New Engl. (1853) H. 239 ht 
struck against the head of a bolt in the cut-water of the 
Dartmouth ship, and went no further. 1712 W. Rocers 
Voy, 218 Mer Rudder and Cut-water were eaten to pieces. 
1789 G. Vassa /.¢/¢ (1792) 102 She struck our ship with her 
culwater. 1853 Kane Grinacll Ev. }. (1856) 477 Stretch. 
ing from end to end, and shielded at the stein and stern by 
cuiwaters of bone, 1866 R. M. Banranryse SAét/ting 
Winds xiii. (1881) 132 The steamer .. sent the cutwater 
crashing through bulwark, plank, and beam. ; 

2. The wedge-shaped end of the pier of a bridge 
which serves to divide the current, break up 
masses of ice, ete., flowing against the pier. 

1776 G. Sempre Building tn Water 10a Brace your Cut- 
water Pile with temporary Braces. /éfd. 101 ‘Ihe Cut-water 
in the first projecting Course of the Pier. ; 

3. An Ameriean sea-fowl, the Skimmer, XAyn- 
chops nigra, allied to the terns. 

1732 Mortimer in Ait, Trans, XXXVI. 449 Larus 
mayor rostro inrgualt, The Cut.Water. They probably 
take their English Name from their commonly flying close 
to the Water, from the Surface whereof they seem to scoo} 
up some Food with the under Part of their Bill, whic 
is much Ionger than the upper. 1787 LatHam // ist. Birds 
App. 1. 269 The head preponderates for some distance, when 
the bill is seen to cut the water; hence the name of Cut- 
water, 1844 De Kay Zool, N. ¥. 11. 297 ‘The .. Cut 
water. .reaches our coast from tropical America in May. 

Cu't-weed. ‘A name applied to various 
marine Algre, as Fucus vesiculosus, F. serratus, 
and Laminaria digitata’ (Britten and Moll.). 

+Cutwith, cu'twithy. ds. exc. dial. 
Forms: § cutwythy, 6 -wydy, 7 -withy, 9 
-widdie, -wuddie, [f. Cur pf a. + With, 
Witur twig.) The eross-bar or similar fastening 
at the end of the beam of a plough or harrow to 
which the gear of the draught animals is attached. 

1565 Ricknond. Wills (Surtees) 179, ij coulters, ij paire 
cutwydyes, j. horse draughte. 1624 WV. Xiding Kee. (1885) 
IFI. 1. 201 An Acklam labourer presented for ent two 
yron cutwithies. 1823 Tennant Card. Beaton 114 Jam.) 
Couters, and barrow-trams, an’ cudwuddies. 1825 JAMIESON, 
Cutwiddies, the links which join the swingletrees to the 
threiptree in a plough. C/ydes. 1863 Moston Cycl. Agric. 
Gloss., Catwith (Heref.), the bar of the plough to whicb the 
traces are attached. 

Cu‘t-work, cu‘twork. . { 

l. gen. Work produced by cutting or carving. 

1662 Evetvn Chalcogr. 6 Those who wrought any of these 
hollow cut-works, were #4 some call’d Cavatores, and Gra- 

hatores. 1832 Miss Mirroxp /iflage (1863! 509 The 

Yalentine.. a raised group of roses and heart's-ease, exe- 


CUYL. 


cuted on a kind of paper cut-work. 1877 .V. W. Linc. Gloss., 
Cutwork, (1) open-work carving. 

2. a. The embroidery with elaborately cut-out 
edges in vogue towards the close ofthe 14the. b. A 
kind of openwork embroidery or lace wom in the 
latter part of the 16th and in the 17th c. @. Ap- 
pliqué work, in which the pattern is cut out and 
sewed upon the ground. 

1470 Hagpinc Chron. cxcut iii, Cut werke was greate both 
in court and tounes, Bothe in menes hoddis and also in 
their gounes. 1576 Gascoicne Svee/ Gé. (Arb.) 71 Baudkin, 
broydrie, cutworks, nor conceits. 1621-51 Burton Anat. 
Afel, u. ii, w, Women .. haue curious needle-workes, cut- 
workes, bone-lace, &c. to busie themselues about. 1698 
Lond. Gaz, No. 3373/3 An Act for rendring the Laws more 
Effectual, for Preventing the Importation of Foreigo Bone- 
lace, Loom-lace, Needle-work, Point, and Cut-work. 
Mrs, Patuser Lace i. 5 There is preserved in the Cathedral 
at Prague an altar-clotb of embroidery and cutwork worked 
by Anne of Bohemia, queen of Richard 11. 1876 Rock 
Text. Fabr, 88 When anything..is wrought by itself upon 
a separate piece of silk or canvas and afterwards sewed on to 
the vestment..it comes to be known as cut-work. 

attrib. 1599 13. Jonson Ev. Alan out of Hum. w, iv, Six 
purls of an Italian cut-work band I wore. 1624 MASSINGER 
Parl. Love u. i, An ttalian cutwork smock. 1820 Scott 
Alonast. xvi, ‘Three cut-work shirts with falling bands, 

+3. Flower-beds elaborately cut into patterns 
of which the details are outlined in turf. Much 
in vogue about 1700. Obs. 

1693 Evetyn De /a oe Compt. Gard., Dict., Cutworks, 
are Flower Plots, or Grass plot consisting of several pieces 
cut into various pene figures answering one another, like 
cut work, made by Women. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's 
Gardening 34 Parterres of Cut-work. .differ from the others, 
in that al the Parts which compose them should be cut with 
Symmetry. 1727 Braotey Fam. Dict.s.v. Flower, It must 
be always observ‘d that Ranunculus’s and Tulips be put 
apart, in particular Cut-works, and in separate Beds. 

+4. Work in cutting, hacking, or slashing. Ods. 

1620 Fretcner Chances u, iii, If he cut here, I'll find him 
cut-work, _ f z 

5. In Printing. WWoodcut-work, i, e. the printing 
of work containing cuts or illustrations. [f. Cur 
50,2 20.) 

Cutworm. A caterpillar which euts off by 
the surface of the ground the young plants of 
cabbage, melons, maize, ete. ; es. in U.S., the 
larvie of species of Agrozis,a genus of moths. 

1808-79 Jamieson, Cufzvorm, a small white grub, which 
destroys coleworts and other vegetables of this kind, by 
cutting through the stem near the roots, 1817-8 Cospett 
Resid. U. 3S. (1822) 187 No patching after the cut-worm, 
or brown grub. 1883 Cassels Nat. //ist. vi. 30 Perhaps 
the most formidable of all {caterpillars] are ihoee called 
‘cutworms’ in America, which live beneath the surface of 
the ground, and eat through the roots of plants. 

+ Cutzoo‘ks, Os, = Cotzooks, Gapzooks, 

wig D’Unrey /'//s 111, 42 At last Cutzooks, he made 
such sport. 

Cuuaunt, Cuunand, obs. ff. Covenant. 

Cuuel, -staf, obs. ff. Cow1, -sTaFF. 


NCuve. Obs. (F.csve :—L. cpa.) A cask, vat. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 577/22 Cava, a cuve or a vaat, 
1630 KR. Johnson's Ningd. & Comncw, 175 Wine, one million 
two hundred thousand Cuves. 1673 O. Waker Fade. 1. 
ix.g5 As the wine which pleaseth in the cuve must be drunk 
in he must. F 

| Cuvette (kivet). [Fr dim. of cave (see 
above); applied to various basins: the use In 
Fortification shows some confusion (perhaps 
graphie) with ceaette.) 

lL. Fort, =CuNeTTE. , 

— tr. Gaya's Art of War ww 115 Crvette, a little Ditch 
made in the middle of the great Foss. 1704 in Ilarnis Lex. 
Tech, 1706 in Puartars. 1721 in Maltey. 1761 STERNK 
Tr, Shandy W1. xxiv, Trim’s foot getting into the cnvette, 
he tumbled full against the bridge too. ; 

2. An omamental shallow dish or basin for hold- 


Ing water, ctc. i 
1706 Pinttirs (ed. Kersey), Cuvet, (Fr.) a kind of Dish 
of an Oval Form. Crete, a Cistern for a Dining-room. 
1725 Braotey Farm, Dict. s.v. Oils, Putting the Cuvets on 
a Silver Dish, with a Silver Ladle therein, with which eve 
one of the Guests may take out some Soop, when the Oil is 
seton the Table, 1887 tr. Sacks’ Lect. Physiol Plants 305 
Glass vessels with parallel walls, and as large as possible (so 
called Cuvettes), were filled with the solutions, and fixed 
something like windows, , . 

3, Glass-making. A large clay basin or crucible 
used in making plate glass (see quot. 1875). 

1832 G. R. Porver Porcelain § Gl. 199 The otber cru- 
cibles, which are smaller, are called cuvettes. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts V1. 662 The cuvettes receive the melted glass 
. and decant it out on the table to be rolled into a plate. 

{In Craic and some later Dicts., a mistake for curette.] 

Cuvy. /ocal. The name given in the Orkneys 
to a large sea-weed, Laminaria digitata. 

1841 Harvey PAycol. Brit. 1. Table 338 1866 Couston 
in Treas. Bot. 365 ‘The Cuvy growing so far out in the sea, 

Cuvyn(e, cuwyn(@, obs. Sc. forms of Covix. 

Cuward, obs. form of Cowarb. 

Cuy-: see Cv1-, Col-. 

+ Cuyl, wv. Obs. rare. 
-L. colligére to collect. 


To colleet. : F : 
€1380 Wrctir JVs. (1880) 433 Pei ben cuylid pens of pore 
men, a 


Cuyl(1, var. Core Ods., fundainent ; obs. f. Rabb. 


[a. F. cuetdl-ir, cuill-ir 
Cf, Cow v.1, Conn v.!] 


CUZ. 


Cuynde, obs. form of Kinp. 

Cuyr, obs. form of Cure sé.1 

Cuyschun, -sshen, cu3shen, obs. ff. Cusnion. 

Cuz, [Abbrev. of Covsix.] 

1. Also euzze, euze. Obs. var. of Coz q.v. 

2. (See quot.) 

1730-1800 Baiey, Cuz, a name or title among Printers, 

iven lo one who submits to the Performance of some 
jocular Ceremonies ; after which, and a drinking Rout, he 
is intitled to some peculiar Privileges in the Chapel or 
Printing. House. 

Cuzco-bark, -china: sce Cusco-. 

Cuzen, obs. form of Cousiy. 

Cw-, OF. and early ME. spelling of Qu-: as 
cwath, cweth, obs. forms of QuotH., Also carly 
Se. spelling of Cu- (cou-): as ewld, cwnnanid, 
cwnyhe (= cunye), etc. 

+t Cweise. Obs. rare. 
boil.] A sorc or boil. 


@ 1235 Aner. &. 328 peos kointe harloz bet scheawed ford 
hore gutefestre & hore viowinde cweisen. 


Cwoint(e, obs. forin of Quaint. 

Cwsynes, obs. Sc. form of Coustness, 

Cwt., abbreviated symbol of HunprenwericHt 
(e standing for L. cenésm hundred, and ze#. for 
weight), Kormerly also c. or C. alone. 

Cy, eye, OF. pl. of Cow. 

“cy, suffix of sbs., originating in L. -cta, -ta, Gr. 
“Kia, -Keta, -T1a, -Tea, in which the abstract ending 
-éa (-Y) follows another formative element. Oc- 
curring chiefly in the combined forms -acy, -ANcy, 
-ENCY, -CRACY, -MANCY, q.v. Also in prophecy, 
Gr. mpopnreia, f. mpopyrns prophet ; policy, Gr. 
noheteia, f, moAirys citizen, -polite, secrecy f. secret. 
In words in -acy from L. -déa, and those in -ncy, 
the ¢ represents an original ¢ before 7, which be- 
came ¢ often in late L. and in French, cg. L. sn- 
fantia, late L. also tnfancia, F. enfance, infancy. 

* Tlenee abstracts in -vcy arise out of adjs. or sbs. in 
-ut, expressing the quality of an adjective (fluent, 
Sluency), or the estate or position of an agent or 
officer (agent, agency). But by proximity of 
sound, -cy is extended froin sbs. in -2¢ to some in 
+n, €.g. chaplain-cy, captain-cy, alderman-cy (after 
incumbency, lieutenancy, adjutancy), and -cy being 
thus treated as an independent suffix =s/7f, is ex- 
tended to other words as colonel-cy, and is even 
added to words in -¢ (instead of being substituted 
for the -/), as in bankruptcy (for which the regular 
ctymological form is bankrapcy), idiot-cy variant 
of édiocy (Gr. ibwreia), baronet-cy, brevel-cy, cor- 
net-cy (as against secret, secrecy). 


[a. ON, évezsa whitlow, 


Cya-, shortencd form of Cyano-, in the names | 


of some chemical compounds, as Cya'melide, a 
white crystalline substance polymeric with cyanic 
acid, called also zusoluble cyanuric acid. Cyame- 
lwric acid, a white erystalline powder formed 
from mellone by the action of alkalis at boil- 
ing heat; a salt of this is a Cyamelwrate. 
Cya‘phenine, a substance polymeric with phenyl 
cyanide, 

1850 Daupeny 4 fon, Th, vii. (ed. 2) 183 Hydrated cyanic 


acid.. decomposes spontaneously into cyamelide, a white | 


porcelain looking solid, insoluble in water. é 

Cy‘amid. Zool. A crustacean of the family 
Cyamidz ; a whiale-louse. 

Cyamoid (ssiimoid), a. rare—° [f. Gr. mlap-os 
bean + -omp.] ‘Resembling a small bean’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex, 1882). 

Cyan-. 1. Combining form of Gr. «tavos and 
xvaveos ‘dark-blue’ before a vowel: see following 
words, and Cyano-, also CYAN- BLUE, 

2. Chem. =CYAno- 2, used as combining fonn 
of Cranocen before a vowel, and in names of 
cyanogen compounds and derivatives, as in Cyan- 
ATE, Cyanic, CYANIDE, ete. Also Cy‘anamide, 
the amide of cyanogen CN, Hy, a white crystalline 
body. CGyanhy-drie «. =hydrocyanic. Cyan- 
wramide, an organic base polymeric with cyan- 
amide; also called melamine. Cyanu'rate, a salt 
of Cyanu‘ric [Uric], or Cyanure-nic acid, an acid 
polymeric with cyanie acid, obtained by heating dry 
urea in a flask ; it is inodorous and not poisonous. 
Cyany'lio [-yL] acid, an acid isomcric with cyan- 
uric acid; a salt of this is a Cyanylate. Also 
cpanacetate, cyanethine, etc. 

1838 T. Tuonson Chem. Org. Bodivs 208 Cyanuric acid. 
This acid..has been described in the Chemistry of Inor- 
ganic Bodies (vol. ii. p. 227), under the name o} eyanic 
acid, Ibid.2x1 Cyanilc acid was discovered by M. Liebig 
in 1833. /éid, 781 If we sprinkle ammonia on crystallized 
chlorite of cyanogen, and heat gently, it loses its crystal- 
line aspect, and is reduced lo a white powder .. This sub- 
slance is cyanamide. 186g Roscon Liem, Chem, 369 Ob- 
lained synthetically by the action of potash upon ethyl 
cyanacetale. 1877 Warts Fownes’ Chem, U1. 97 Cyanuric 
acid is changed ie a very high temperature into cyanic 
mel 
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Cyanate (saiancit). Chem. [f. Cyan- 2 + -ATE. J 
A salt of eyanic acid. 

1845-6 G. Day tr. Sison’s Anint, Chem. 1. 50 Urea may 
also be obtained... by the decomposition of certain cyanates. 

Cyan-blue. [f. Gr. «iav-os or xudv-eos (sec 
below).] A grecnish-blue colour, lying between 
green and blue in the spectrum. 

1879 Roop Chromatics vii. 81 The lake itself displays 
a wonderfully intense cyan-blue colour. 1880 Nature XXL. 
426 ‘Fhe cyan-blue region lying between green and blue. 

|| Cyanea (soiéi-/a). [fem. of L. cyaneus, Gr. 
xvaveos dark blue.] A genus of jelly-fishes. Hence 
Cya‘neid, a jelly-fish of this family. 

1883 C. F. Honprr in //arfer's Mag. Jan, 181/2 ‘The 
cyaneas lint the sea with a greenish light. 

Cyanean (svignzin), a. rare. [fi Le pane-us 
(sce prec.) + -ax.J Of anazure colour. 

1846 Worcestir cites Pexnant. 

Cyaneous (sicl-nsas), a. 
-ous.] Deep blue, azure. 

1688 R. Hoime Armoury, 311/2 Cyaneous [is] a bright 
hlue, an azure colonr, sky colour. 1843 Hunpurevs frit. 
Moths 1. 30 ‘The fringe. .of a cyaneons colour. 

Cyane‘scent, a. [f. L. cyane-us after albescent, 
ete.] Inclining tocyancous; of a dark bluish colour. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cyanhydric, Cyanilic: see Crvn- 2. 

iCyaniva. [mod. L.] A synonym of Cyanosis. 

1834 Goon Study Aled. (ed. 4) 11. 667: 

Cyanic (saienik), 2. [f. Cran- 2+ -1¢.] 

1. Chem. Of cyanogen, containing cyanogen in 
composition. Cyanic actd, a colourless, pungent, 
volatile, unstable liquid (CNHO). Cyanie ethers, 
the cyanates of the alcohol radicals. 

1832 Curistison J’o/sons xxviii. (ed. 2) 663 Cyanic and 
Cyanous acids are not poisonous. 1869 Roscor Ad. 
Chem, 378 Cyanic acid itself cannot be prepared in the free 
state from its salts. 


2. Bluc, azure; a. in Path., of a diseased con- 
dition of the skin, etc.; b. in Zot, onc of the 


rare, [fas prec. + 


two series into which Candolle divided the colours 


of flowers (the other being xanthic = yellow). 
1849-52 Topp Cycd. Anat. 1V, 1455/2 A soldier. -attracted 
parucular attention on account of the cyanic colour of his 
sclerotica. 1879 Edin, Rev. CL. 382 Some whites belong 
to the xanthic, and some to the cyanic, group of colours. 
Cyanide (ssianaid). Chen. [f. Cyax-2+-1p8.] 
A simple compound of cyanogen with a metal or 
an organic radical, as potassium cyanide (KCy), an 


extremely poisonous erystalline solid. 

1826 Henry Héew, Chem. 1. 458 Cyanide of Iodine. 
c 1865 G. Gore in Circ. Sc. 1. 226/1 The cyanide produced 
by the fusion of the ferro-cyanide of potassium alone. .is 
termed ‘black cyanide’, 

Cyanin (saiinin). Chem, [f. Cyan- 1 +-1y.] 


The bine colouring matter of certain flowers, as | 


the violet and corn-flower. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem, 11. 274 Red flowers are said 
also to owe their colour to the presence of cyanin reddened 
bya free acid. ‘ 

Cyanine (saiinoin). Chem. [f. Cyan-1 +-INE.] 

1. A blue dye-stuff prepared from chinoline with 
amyl iodide, used in ealico-printing, 

1872 Watts Dict. Chem. VI. 43% 

2. Cyanine blues the name of a permanent blue 
pigment, a compound of cobalt and Prussian blue. 

1886 Padi Afadl G. 13 Sept. 13/2 (Water-colonrs unchanged 
by light) Cyanine blue, Prussian blue, Cobalt, etc. 


Cyanite (ssi-inait). Az. Also kyanite. [f. 
as prec. +-1TE.] 1. A native silicate of aluminium, 
usually blue. 

1794 Kirwan Afin. 1. 209 Cyanite of Werner. 1811 Pix. 
kERTON Petval. I. 125 ‘The kyanite of Werner. 1852 ‘Tn. 
Ross ffumbokdt’s Trav. 1. v.195 We detached..a fragment 
of cyanite from a block of splintered and milky quartz. 

2. (See quot.) 

1884 ffealth fahib. Catal. 36/1 Cyanite, a Fire-proof 
prining for Paint, Varnish, &c 

Cyano- (before a vowel or 4 usually cyan-). 
1. Uscd as combining forin of Gr. xvavos a dark-blue 
mineral, «vdveos adj. dark-blue, in scientific terms, 
in sense ‘dark-blue’, ‘azure’, as Cyanocha‘l- 
cite A/in. [Gr. xadxés copper], a blue silicate of 
copper (1872 in Dana). Cyanochle‘rous a. [Gr. 
xAwpés ycllowish-green], bluish green (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Cyano'chroite Afix. [Gr. xpora colour], 
a blue hydrous sulphate of copper and potassium 
(1868 in Dana); also called Cy‘anochrome (1857 
in Shepard Afez.), Cy-anolite Affz. [sce -L1TE], 
a bluish mineral consisting largely of silica (1861 
in Bristow’s Gloss.102). Cyano'pathy Path, [Gr. 
-radea, f. mé00s suffering] = Cyaxosts (1857 in 
Dunglison) ; so Cyanopa‘thic @. Cyano‘trichite 
Ain, [Gr. Opig, rpcx-, hair], a blue fibrous sulphate 
of copper and alumininm (Dana 1854). 

1890 Daily News 11 Dec, 3/5 His appearance was cyano 
pathic, his eyes were inflamed. a, 

2. Chem. (=Cyan- 2): Of or containing cyano- 
gen; in the names of cyanogen compounds, as 
Cyanobenzine, benzonitril or phenyl cyanide. 
Cyanodide, obs. synonym of Cyanipr. 
naphthalene, naphthyl cyanide, etc. 


Cyano- 


CYAR. 


Cyanogen (s2ianédgen). Chem. [ad. ¥. 
granogene, f. Gr. xdavos a dark-blue inineral + -GEN, 
named (by Gay-Lussae, who isolated it in 1815, 
from its entering into the composition of Prussian 
bluc.] A compound radical consisting of one 
atom of nitrogen and one of earbon (symbol 
CN or Cy). In the form of di-cyanogen (C,N,), 
it is a colourless gas, highly poisonous, with a 
strong odour like that of prussic acid. It exists 
In a great number of compounds, the cyanides, 
cyanates, cyanurets, etc, 

31826 Hexry Alem, Chen. 1. 451 Vhe vapour, collected 
over mercury, proved to be pnre cyanogen. 1855 Bats 
Senses & Int. ii. $8 An evolution of the unwholesome 
and suffocating gas, cyanogen. 

Cyanometer (saiang'méta:. [f. Cyaxo-1 + 
“METER, after I’, cyanometre (1791 in Ilatzfeld).] 
An instrument for measuring the intensity of the 
bluc of the sky. 

1829 Nat. Philos., Optics xviii. 65 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) In 
order to measure this intensity, MI. Saussure contrived an 
instrument called a Cyanometer. 1852 Tu. Koss //z7- 
boldt's Trav. 1. ii. 84 We beheld with admiration the azure 
colour of the sky. Its intensity at the zenith appeared to 
correspond to 41° of the cyanometer. 

Ilence Cyanome-tric a. 3 Cyano'metry, mea- 
surement of the intensity of the blue of the sky. 

1853 Pharmac, Frud. XW. 499 A New Cyanometric Pro- 
cess. .founded pon the reaction of iodine upon the cyanides, 

1885 /ucycl. Brit. XVUM. 48x Peltier's other papers... 
are devoted in great part to atmospheric electricity, water: 
sponts, cyanometry and polarization of skylight. 

Cyanose ! (seiindus;. Path. [Cf F. eyanose] 
= CYANOSIS, 

1834 J. Fornes Lannee’s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 57 3 A violet 
or blueish colour of the skin..named by several authors 
the ddue Jaundice, Uhe ddue disease, or cyanose, 

Ilence Cy'anosed f//. a., ‘afflicted with, or 
having the appearance of, cyanosis’ (Syi/. Soc. Lex.). 

1857 Dunciison Med. Ler. s.v. Cyanopathy, A child 
affected with blueness is said to be cyanosed. 1876 tr. Ziems- 
sen's Cyel. Med, IV. 635 In severe cases, even the hands and 
feet become cyanosed. 

Cyanose 2 (soiandus). A/fn. Also Cyanosite 
(saie'ndsait), [f. Gr. xdavos dark-blue mineral. 
A synonyin of Catcantinre. 

1844 ALGER HY. PAidips’ Min. 495 Blue vitriol, Cyanose. 
1854 Dana Alin. 380 Cyanosite [rejected by him in 1868 
ed.]. 1869 Piituirs J esuc. x. 285 Cyanose—Sulphate of 
Copper—occurs sparingly on surfaces of lava. 

|| Cyanosis (soidnéusis), Path. [a. Gr. xvavwors 
dark-blue colour, f. «éavos a dark-blue mineral ; 
see -OSI8.] _ Blueness or lividness of the skin owing 
to the circulation of imperfectly oxygenated blood 
(esp. as caused by congenital malforination of the 
heart) ; blue disease, blue jaundice. 

1834 Goop Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 669 xote, Obstruction .. 
may likewise bring on Cyania, or as it is more frequently 
named Cyanosis. 1851 S. Jupp A/argaye? 1. ii. (1871) 193 His 
love for me produces a cyanosis, 1876 Ur. Wagner's Ger. 
Pathol, 336 Constant cyanosis of the mucous membranes. 

Cya‘nosite (Afin.) : see Cysnose 2 

Cyanotic (saiangtik\, a. Path. [f. Cyanosis: 
sec -oTie and ef. F. cvanotigue.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of eyanosis ; affected with cyanosis. 

1852 tr. Rokitaushy's Path. Anat. Wo. 246 Cyanotic 
symptoms. 1866 A. Furst Princ, Aled. (1880) 246 ‘This 
: may give rise toa cyanotic hue. 1875 B. W. Ricutarp. 
son Dis, Mod. Life 34 All through their lives, cyanotic 
persons are disabled from taking active exertion, 

Cyanotype (seie'ntaip)._[f. Crano- + -rype.] 
A photographic process in which paper sensitized 
by a cyanide is employed; a picture or print ob- 
tained by this process: sce quot. Also aétrtd, 

1842 Herscurtin Pil Trans. CX XXII. 210 Cranotype 
If a nomenclature of this kind be admitted. -the whole class 
of processes in which cyanogen in its combinations with 
iron performs a leading part, and in which the resnlting 

iclures are blne, may be designated by this ¢ ithet. 
The varieties of cyanotype processes seem to be in- 
numerable. 

+Cy‘anous, a. Chem. Obs. [f. Cran. 24 
-0US: =F. cyaneux.] In cyanous acid, * the name 
originally given by Serullas to cyanie acid, on the 
supposition that it contained only half as much 
oxygen as the acid then called cyanéc, but now 
granuric acid’ (Watts Dict. Chent. IL. 286). 

1832 [see Cyanic 1]. ; 

Cyanurate, -uric, etc.: sce CYAN- 2. 
Cyanuret (soixnitiret). Chem. [f.Cran- 2+ 
-URET.] = CYANIDE, 

31827 Farapay Chem, Manip. xvi.417 The part containing 
the cyanuret is therefore to be heated. 1854 in Ors's Cire. 
Se. Chem. 440 The cyanurets, or cyanides, of iron. 

Cyanurin (saiiniii-rin). Also -urine, -ourine. 
(f Cvan- 1+Unine.] <A blne deposit sometimes 
found pathologically in nrine. 

1845 tr. Simon's Anun. Chem. 1. 45. 1858 Trupicnun 
Urine 4 The blue colour may be due to cyanurine (ure 
glaucine). 

Cyanzylic, etc.: see Cran- 2. 
fCyar (said). Anat, [a. Gr. xvap eye of a 
needle, orifice of the ear.]_ The orifice of the in- 
ternal car, 3823 in Craps; and in mod. Dicts. 


CYATH. 


+ Cy‘ath, 0s. Also 6 cyathe, ciath(e, cyat, 
ciat. (a. F. cyathe (in 15the. cfate), ad. L. cyathus: 
see CyaTHus.] =CyYatHvus 1. 

1544 Parr Aegin. Lyfe (1553) livb, The duse of it is 
oue Ciath or a little cup ful. 1601 Hottann Pliny xxi. 
xxx, It must anon he swallowed down in a cyath of 
water. 163: Massincer Lup. of Fast ww. iv, With a little 
cyath or quantity of my potable elixir. 

Cyathiform (s3i-apiffim), a. [f. Cratn-vs + 
-(UForM: cf. F. gyathtforme.] Shaped like a cup 
a little widened at the top. (Chiefly in Foé.) 

a fe . Ler /utrod, Bot. 245 Ciathiform, shaped like 
a Drinking-Glass, 1794, Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxii. 
316 Bignonia has a cyathiform calyx, narrow at bottom and 
spreading wide at top. 1835 Meany Cycl. 111. 535/2 They 
[Doric pillars] are fluted and tapering, with a large cyathi- 
form capital. 1846 DANa Zoofh. (1848) 140 When fully 
expanded, the disk is cyathiform. 

Cyathoid (s2iApoid). a. [f. Cyaru-us+-o1p: 
ef. ¥. cyathoide; Gr. had xvadab5ys.] Rescmbling 
a cup or drinking-glass. 1882 in Syd. Sov. Ler. 

Cyatholith (scte'pélip,. Bio? [f Cyatuvs 
+ -LiTH.] <A kind of coccolith resembling two 
cups placed base to base. 

1875 CARPENTER Microsc. & Rev. § 367 Two distinct iipes 
are recognizable ainong the Coccoliths, which Prof. Huxley 
has designated respectively discodiths and cyatholiths. 
Sid, § 409 When viewed sideways or obliquely. .the cya- 
tholiths are found to have a form somewhat resembling 
that of a shirt-stud. | f ; 

Cyathophylloid (s:i:4pofrloid , a. and sé. 

f. mod.L. Cyathophyllam (f. Gr. xvaos cup + 
ptadroy leaf) + -o1.] 

A. adj. Akin to the fossil cup-corals of the genus 
Cyathophyllun. 

1862 Dana Van. Geol. 1. 374 Cyathophylloid corals. 1879 
Getwte in /acyel. Brit. X. 343 Corals (cyathophylloid 
lorma..) abound, especially in the Corniferous Limestone, 

B. sé. A coral of this family, a cup-coral. 

1872 Dana Corals i. 21 The Cyathophylloids were the 
earliest of polyps and the most ahundant in Paleozoic time, 

Cyathozooid  saijapozdvoid. Zool [f Gr. 
xvado-s CyatTuus + Zooip.] An abortive first stage 
of the embryo of certain compound ascidians, 
which becomes by gemmation the foundation of 
a colony. 

1877 Hexity Anat, fac, Anim, x. 617 Uhe result [of yelk- 
division] is the formation of an elongated flattened blasto- 
derm which occupies one pole of the egg, and is converted 
into what I termed the cyathosooid, which is..a sort of 
rudimentary ascidian, 1888 Roitrstos & Jackson Avio. 
Life 446 Yhe germinal disc in Pyrosoma developes in the 
posterior region into a transitory Cyathozooid. 

|| Cyathus (soiapis). Pl. eyathi (-pai).  [a. 
L. cyathus, a, Gr. eva8os wine-cup, measitre.] 

La. Greekand Roman Antiqg.: A cup or ladle 
used for drawing wine out of the CRATER or 
mixing-bowl; also, a measure ,both dry and 
liquid) = about ,'y of a pint. b. Afed, Used in 
prescriptions for a wine-glass. (Abbreviated cyats.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Del. RK. xix. cxxviii. (1495) 932 
The weyght Cialus conteyneth 7.dragmes. 1658 RowLaxp 
Mout Theat. des. 1104 In three cyathi of water they will 
hreak inward Impostumes. 1768-74 Tucker 1, Nat. 
(1852) I. 464 Ilyle bears no greater proportion therein to 
soul than the drops in a cyalhus to the waters of the 
ocean, 1854 Baoram //adieut. 522 The cyathus..was of 
us uncertain dimensions as our modern wine-glass, which 
is the medical cyathus, and a fair equivalent. ; 

2. Bot. ‘The cup-like body which contains pro- 
pagula or the reproductive bodies of Maerchantia’ 
(Treas. Bot. 1866). 

Cyatica, -yca, obs. forms of Sctatica. 

Cyb(be, obs. form of Siz. 

+Cybory. 06s. [In form repr. L. céborium, F. 
ciboire : see CiporiuM ; but in sense repr. «Barto 
chest, ark.]_ The ark of the Jewish tabernacle. 

1483 Caxton CG. de la Tour Giij, Before the arch or 
cybory wherin was the holy bred of the manna. 

Cyc- in obs. forms: see Cic-, 

Cycad (s2i-kid). Bot. [ad. mod.L. generic 
name Cycas, -adi's, a. supposed Gr. «vxas fonnd in 
old edd. of Theophrastus, but now known to be 
a scribal error for «déixas acc. pl of «dif, the 
Egyptian doum-palm : see Liddell and Scott.] 

A plant of the genns Cycas which gives its name 
to the Cycadacew, a natural order of Gymnosperms, 
related to the Covifers, but in appearance resem- 
bling ae and having affinity with tree-ferns. 

1845 Lixprey Veg. Atugd. (1853) 224 The near relation 
of conifers and cycads, 1883 Sunday rayon 5a7/t Her 
Majesty planted in the gardens..a splendid Chinese cycad. 

Cycadaceous (sikadé\‘fas), 2. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. Cycaddcew ; see prec, and -acrous.] Of or be- 
longing to the N.O. Cycadacex, or cycads. 
, 4837 Penny Cyc, VIII. 248 A Cycadaceous stem partakes 
in structure of the peculiarities of both Exogens and Endo- 
gens. 31876 Pace Adv. Text Bh. Geol, xvit, 327 Cycada- 
ceous plants likewise flourish on the Australian continent. 

Cyca‘deous, «a. Sot. [f. mod.L. Cycade-w 
= Cycadacer (see prec.) + -0U8.] = prec. 

1847 Anstrep Anc. World ix. 198 The ancient shores .. 
clotbed en vegetation. 185: Ricnarvson 


Geol, (1855) 169 Such 4 specimen ts to be referred to some 
coniferous or cycodeous plant. 
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ar. (sikee'diffim), a. 
and -ForM.] Kesembling the cycads in form. 

Cycadite (sikadait). Sa/wont. [f.as prec. + 
-1TE.] A fossil cycad. 

38.. Bucktasp, Our fossil cycadites allied . .to existing Cy- 
cadesx:, 1885 J. Puiturs Alan. Geol. (ed. Etheridge) 11. 354- 

Cycamore, obs. form of Sycanore, 

Cyche, Cychory, obs. ff. Cuicu, Cuicory. 

1651 Bices New Disp. ? 80 Opium and cychory. 

Cyclad (siklad’. Zoo/. [ad. mod.L. Cyelas, 
-adis the typical genus: see Cycias.] A mollusc 
of the genus Cyclas or family Cycladide, compris- 
ing numerons fresh-water species. 

1866 Tate Brit. Mollusks it, 36 The shell of Cyclas 
lacustris contrasts with those of other Cyclads in its sub- 
thoinbic form. i 

Cyclamen (si‘kldmen). Also (6 eiclamin), 
7 ¢yelamine, siclamine, (8 ciclament). [med. 
and mod.L. gtclamen, L. cyclaminos or -on, Gr. 
xukAduivos (also xuxAapis’. ?f. xtKA-os circle, with 
reference to the shape of the bulbous root.] 

A genus of /rimulacex, belonging to Southern 
Enrope, cultivated for their handsome early-bloom- 
ing flowers; the fleshy root-stocks are greedily 
sought after by swine, whence the name Sow- 
BREAD. b. A plant of this genus. 

¢1sse Liovo Treas. //ealth (1585) N ij, Y° rote of Cicla- 
nin, 1578 Lyte Dodoens un. xi. 329 Of Sowbread .. There 
be two sortes of Cyclamen, as Dioscorides writeth. 1727 
Braptey fam, Dict, s.v. Cyclamen, The way of planting 
Cyclamens, is to put their Bulbs two Inches deep in the 
Ground. 1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Hot. 226 The root of 
Cyclamen is famous for its acridity ; yet this is the principal 
food of the wild boars of Sicily. 1856 Emerson xg. 
Traits, hirst visit to Eng, Wks. (Bohn) 1. 3 He praised 
the beautiful cyclamen which grows all about Florence. 

Cyclamin (siklimin). Chem, [f. prec. +-18.] 
A potsonous principle extracted from the tubers of 
Cyclamen; it is a non-azotized glucoside. 

1842 EK. Turser “lem. Chem. ved. 7) 1.1123 Cyclamine. 
1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem, II. 294-5 Cyclamin. 


Cyclar (sai‘klit),@. rare. [f. Cyciy + -ar.] 
Of or pertaining to a cycle ;= Crciic. 
1768 Horseratt.in Pail, Trans. LVI. 102 D and £ are 


the cyclar numbers, and d and ¢ are the anno domint | 


numbers. 1837 Fraser's lag. XVI. 632 The cyclar system 
of that ingenions nation (Egypt). : 

Cyclarthrodial (siklarproa-dial),@. Anat. [f. 
Gr. wtéwd-os circle + dp@pebia articulation + -aL.] 
Of, or of the nature of, a cyclarthrosis. 

I eal eal (siklasprée'sis’. Anat. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. avwA-os circle + dpOpwots articulation.] 
A circular or rotatory articulation, as that of the 
radius with the ulna, 

| Cyclas (sirklas). /fist. [L. cyclas, a. Gr. 
xukkas a woman’s garment with a border all 
round it.] A tightly-fitting upper garment or 
tunic worn by women from ancicnt times; also 
sometimes by men, es. the tunic or snrcoat made 
shorter in front than behind, worn by knights over 
their armour in the 14th century. 

1860 Fainnott Costnme 97 The lady wears a long gown, 
over which is a eyclas, or Pe ee upper-tunic. 1868 
Cussans /ler.i. 32 Prince John Plantagenet ..is represented 
-.aS Wearing a chs, which reaches below the knees 
behind, and to the lower part of the thighs in front, being 
open at the sides as far asthe hips. 1883 M. E. Haweisin 

ontentp. Rev, Sept. 425 Judith of Bohemia wore a cyclas 
worked with gold, in 1083. : 

© Identified or confused with CicLatoun q.v. ; 


sec also Du Cange s.v. Cyclas. 

1834 Pirancuk Brit. Costume gs A rich stuff manufactured 
in the Cyclades, and therefore called cyclas or ciclaton, 
gave its name to a garment like a dalmatica or super-tunic 
worn by both sexes, 1876 Rock Sext. Fabr, iv. 27. 

Cycle (sairk'l), 56. Also 4,7 eicle, § eikil. 
[a. F. cyele or ad. L. cyel-its, a, Gr. wtxdos circle.] 

1, Astron. A circle or orbit in the heavens. 

1631 Bratuwait Wahizies 13 Horizons, Hentispheares.. 
Astrolabes, Cycles, Epicycles, are his usuall dialect. 1667 
Mitton P, Z£, vin. 84 How gird the Sphear With Centric 
and Eccentric scribl'd o’re, Cycle and Epicycle, Orb in 
Orh, jig. 183: Cartyte Sart, Aes. m1. viii, What infinitely 
farger Cycle (of Causes) our little Epicycle revolves on. 

2. A recurrent period of a definite number of 
years adopted for purposes of chronology. (See 


quot. 1788.) 

Cycle of Indiction : see Uspiction, { 

Aletonic or lunar cycle ia cycle of 19 years, established 
by the Greek astronomer Metou, and used for determining 
the date of Easter. . 

Solar cycle: a period of 28 years, at the end of which the 
days of the week (according to the Julian Calendar) recur 
on the same days of the month. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VII. 272 The dissonaunce of 
fe cicles of Dionise the lesse ageyne the trawthe of is 
pelles. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. 1%. tv. (1495) 349 The 
Cycle and course of the mone conteynelh twelue comyn 
yeres and seuen yeresEmbolismalis. ¢ 1425 WyNntoun Cron. 
ix. xxiii. 5 De cikil of our Salvatioune Dat is be Annuntia- 
tiowne, 1646 Sin T. Browne Psend, Ef, iw. xii, 211 Of 
nionths, of years, Olympiades, Lustres, Indictions, Cycles, 
Jubilies, &c, 1656 Biount Glossogy. s.v., This revolu- 
tion is called the Cycle of the Sun, taking name from Sunday, 
the letter whereof (called therefore Dominical) it appoints for 
every yeer. 1788 Priestiey Lect. /list. wi. xiv, rrr The 
grealest difficulty in chronology has been to accommodate 


° 


CYCLE, 


[See Cycap | the two methods of computing time by the course of the 


noon and that of the sun to each other.. This gave hirth to 
many cychs in use among the ancients. 1844 Lincarp 
Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 1. i. 47 The Roman church, about 
the niiddle of the sixt ay adopted a new cycle, which 
had been lately composed by Dionysius Exiguus .. But the 
British churches. -continued to use the ancient cycle. 

b. gen. A period in which a certain round of 
events or phenomena is completed, recurring in the 


same order in succeeding periods of the same length. 

1662 Petty Taxes 24 The cycle within which dearths and 

lenties make their revolution. 1995 Burke On Scarcity 

Vks. VII. 379 Wages .. bear a full proportion .. to the 
medium of provision during the last bad cycle of twenty 
years. 1836 J. H. Newnan in Lyra A post. (1849) 185 The 
world has cycles in its course, when all That once has been, 
is acted o'er again. 1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) I 
iii. 96 One of those curious cycles which so often come 
round in human affairs. 

ce. A long indefinite period of time ; an age. 

1842 Tennxvson Locksley Hall 184 Better fifty years of 
Ieurope than a cycle of Cathay. 185: Mayse ein Scalp 
Hunt, xix, Afier many years—ages, centuries, cycles 
perhaps. 

3. A recurrent round or course (of snecessive 
events, phenontena, ete.); a regular order or suc- 
cession in which things recur; a round or series 
which returns upon itself. 

1664 Evetys A‘aé. //ort. (J.), To present our gardeners 
with a complete cycle of what is requisite to be done 
throughout every month of the year. 1691 Woop Ath. 
Oxon, Il. 824 The Caroline Cycle [for the election of 
Proctors] being still kept back a year. 1861 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) 1. 47 A committee of nine members, in which 
every Hanse town was in its lurn represented, according to 
a fixed cycle. 1875 Lyett Princ. Gcol. I. ut. xxxvii. 329 
‘The whole cycle of changes returns into itself, juetas do the 
metamorphoses of an insect. 

4. gen. A round, course, or period through which 
anything runs in order to its completion ; a single 
complete period or series of successive events, etc. 

18a1 SHELLEY Adonais xxvii, Or hadst thou waited the 
full cycle, when Thy spirit should have filled its crescent 
sphere. 1845-6 Trencn //uds. Lect. Ser. t.iv. 66 The cycle 
of God's teaching is complete. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. IT.” 
230 Doctrines which have run their cycle. 

5. A complete set or series; a circle, a round. 

1662 Evriyn Chalcogr. Bh, To compile, and publish 
a Compleat Cycle and Hystory of Trades. 1678 Woop 
Life (Oxf, Hist, Soc.) 11. 401 Vide the printed cycle for 
names of collectors and how many adutitied. 1829 Scott 
Demonol. iv. 121 [He] figures among a cycle of champions. 
@ 1836 Gopwis £ss. (1873) 217 The most intolerable sentence 
in the whole cycle of hige: morality. 

6. spec. A series of poems or prose romances, 
collected round or relating to a central event or 
epoch of mythic history and forming a continnous 
narrative; as the Arthurian crcle. Also transf. 

Originally used in the Lie cycle (Gr. 6 (émuxds) xdxdos|, 
the series of epic poems written by later poets (Cyclic poets) 
to complete Homer, and presenting (with the Iliad and 
en acontinuous history of the Trojan war and of 
all the heroes engaged in it. , 

1835 THintwAtL Greece 1. vi. 248 They. .formed the basis 
or nucleus of the epic cycle. 1837 Penny we IX. ee 
Those cycles of metrical romances which have for their 
subjects the exploits of Alexander the Great, King Arthur, 
and other heroes, 1870 Swinsuane Ess. & Stud. (1875) 66 
‘The marvellous opening cycle of twenty-eight sonnets. 1873 
H. Morrey First Sk. Eng. Lit. 61 The cycle of the Charle- 
magne romances. .those of the Arthurian cycle. 1874 H.R. 
Reynotps John Baft. i, ; 6. 56 The mythopoeic faculty has 
not engendered a cycle of miracles around the simple story. 

7. Med, (L. cyclus.] With the ‘methodic’ phy- 
sicians : A conrse of remedies, hygienic and medi- 
einal, continued dnring a fixed series of days. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Cyclus, Calius Aurelianus dis- 
tinguished three kinds of cycles or periods .. The cycle was 
resumed several times if needed. . 4 

8. Bot, A complete tum of the spire recognized 


in the theory of spiral leaf-arrangement. 

1857 Hexerzy Sot, 41 The series of leaves included hy the 
spiral line in passing from the first leaf to that which stands 

irectly above it is called a cycle. 

9. el. In corals, a set of septa of equal length. 

1877 Huxiey Anat. (uv. Anim. iit. 164 The septa in the 
adult /exracoradla. .of the same lengths are members of one 
‘cycle’; and the cycles are numbered according to the 
lengths of the septa, the longest being counted as the first. 
In the young, six equal septa constitute the first cycle. 


10. Afath. a. Geom. A closed path in a cyclic 


or multiply-econnected region. b. (See quot. 1893.) 

188: Maxweit Electr. & Alagn. 1. 16 Every new line 
completes a loop or closed path, or, as we shall call it, 
acycle. 1893 Forsytx Vheery of Functions 593 In the 
theory of Substitution-Groups the set of homologous corners 
ofa ae region is called a cycle. 

II. 1. [An abbreviation, familiar and con- 
veniently inclusive, of bicycle and tricyele; but Gr. 
atmos ‘circle’ also meant ‘ wheel | A bicycle, 
tricycle, or other machine of the kind. 

[1870 Nat. //ist, Bicycles in Belgravia Feb, 443 Another 
idea for a monocycle (which, by the way, might be called 
a ‘cycle’ at once, for shortness).] 3188: Pall Afal? GC. 
23 June 10/2 The ‘spider wheel ’..marks the commence- 
mient of the present era of ‘cycles. 1882 Sfandard 1 May 
3/7 ‘Yo tax ‘Cycles’ for the benefit of those who have 
carriages. ¥ i" 

12. attrib, and Comé. (chiefly in sense 11), as 
cycle-battery, -horn, -man, -racing, -scott, etc. 

1887 Spectator 17 Sept. 1244 We may see the time when 
cycle-batteries will be a feature of every army. 1887 Globe 
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19 Apr., ‘Cycleman ‘ is the latest name for the ‘Uhlan on 
wheels’. 1891 Bicycling News 141 Bells and cycle-horns. 
Cycle (saik’l), v. [f. pree. sb. Cf. Gr. aumdciv 
to go round and round.] 
1. intr, To move or revolve in cycles; to pass 


through cycles. 

1842 Texxyson Tivo Vorces 348 It may be that no life is 
found, Which only to one engine bound Falls off, but cycles 
always round, 1859 Darwtn Orig. Sfec. xiv. 490 Whilst 
this planet has gone cycling on according to the fixed law of 
gravity. 

2. To ride a bicycle or tricycle, to travel by cycle, 

1883 [see Cyctinc v6), sb:). 1891 Cyct. Tour. Club Gax 
Dec. 340 On landing at Dieppe (he] would cycle or train, 
according to the state of the weather, 

Hence (sense 2) Cycling vé/. sd. and Afi. a. 

1883 B. W. Ricuarnson Cycling in Lougut, Mag. Oct. 593 
To the human family the art of cycling is the hestowal of 
a new faculty. /é/. 595 The choicest representatives of 
cycling circles, 

Cycle, obs. form of SUEKEL, SICKLE. 

Cycled (ssik’ld), psf. a. [f Crcbr + -Ep.] 
Characterized by or consisting of cycles. 

1850 Tennyson / Jfent, Ixxxv. 28 All knowledge that the 
sons of flesh Shall gather in the cycled times. 

Cycledom (seitk’Idam’. “nonce-wd.  [f. Cyc. 
sb. 11 +-DoM.] The domain or ‘world’ of cycles 


and their riders. 

1890 B. W. Richarnson in A sclefiad VU. 24 In the world 
of cycledom. 1892 Standard 18 Mar. 6/4 Neither do we 
intend usurping the part of protectors to Italian cycledom, 

Cycler (sai-klax). [f. Crete 7, 2+-ER.] One 
who rides a bicycle or tricycle. 

1884 Springfield Wheetmen's Gaz. Nov. 105/2 Over 5000 
were mounted cyclers. 1888 J. Penwetn in /al? Mall G, 
25 Oct. 5 From ae standpoint of a touring cycler. 

Cyclian (sikliin), @ rare. [f. Gr. edmdcos 
circular, cyclic +-ax.] =Cycuic 2, 3. 

1699 Bentiev Phal. Wks. 1836 1. 341 ‘The chorus belong- 
ing to the dithyramb was not called a tragrc, but cyclian 
chorus. 1840 tr. Afiller’s Hist. Lit. Greece xiv. 204 Inthe 
time of Aristophanes, the expressions ‘dithyrambic poet’ and 
“teacher of cyclian choruses’ (xuxAcodiddonados) were nearly 
synonymous, 1847 Leitcn tr. A/iiller’s Auc, Art § 415 The 

yclian poets, who formed the introduction and continuation 
to the Iliad. 

Cyclic (sitklik), a. [a. F. cyedigue (16th c. in 
Matzfeld), or ad. L. cyedic-us, a. Gr. xumduxds 
moving in a circle, cyclic, f. «UeAos Cycie.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a cycle or cycles; of the 
nature of a cycle; revolving or recurring in cycles. 

3794 Scuuivan View Nat. 1, 226 The order he [Moses] 
has given his narrative is .. conformable to the cyclic ideas 
of the people he lived amongst. 1840 Mrs. Brownixe 
Drama of Extte, While all the cyclic heavens about me 
spun. 1879 Procror Pleas. Ways Sc. ii. 31 Cyclic associa. 
tions between solar and terrestrial phenomena. 

b. Belonging to a definite chronological cycle. 

1838 Arnotp Hist, Rome I. xvii. 368 note, Twenty cyclic 
years, of ten months each, 1850 C. P. Brows (¢fte', Cyclic 
‘Tables of Chronology of the history of the Telugt and 
Kannadi countries (Madras). 

ce, Characterized by recurrence in cycles. 

1885 F.W. Pary in Lazcet 17 Oct. 706 These cases. .have 
a cyclic character belonging to them, and hence my adoption 
of the term Cyclic Albuminuria, 1886 Syraithwaste’s 
Retrosp. Med. XCUI. 219 A Physiological cyclic change. 
1888 FacGr Princ. & Pract. Med, (ed. 2) U. 600 ‘Cyclic 
albuminuria’, by which is denoted the recurrence of traces 
of albumen in the urine at more or less regular intervals. 

2. Of or belonging to a cycle of mythic and heroic 
story: see CycLe 56.6. Cyclic poet: one of the 
writers of the ‘ Epie cycle’. 

@ 1822 Suettey Def. Poetry Prose Wks, 1888 11. 20 They 
are the episodes of that cyclic poem written by Time upon 
the memories of men. 1840 tr. Afiiller’s Hist, Lit. Greece 
vi. 64 This class of [later] epic poets is called the Cycéic, 
from their constant endeavour to connect their poems with: 
those of Homer, so that the whole should form a great 
cycle. 1868 Gianstonr Fav. Mund? i, (1870) 11 ‘The Cyclic 
Poems, which aimed at completing the circle of events with 
which they deal. 

b. sransf. Belonging to the cycle of current 
Greek tradition which underlies the Synoptic 
Gospels, as distinguished from what is peculiar 
toa eagle Synoptist. 

1851 Westcott /utrod. Gospels iv. (ed. 5) 225 In all the 
cases of Cyclic quotations parallels occur in the other 
ou Gospels agreeing (as St. Matthew) with the LXX. 

. Cyclic chorus{Gr. edxdios xopés] in Gr. Antig.: 
the dithyrambic chorus, which was danced in a ring 
round the altar of Dionysus. 

1846 Worcester, Cyedic. noting a kind of verse or chorus, 
cyclical, Beck. 

4. Bot. Of a flower: Having its parts arranged 


in whorls. 

1875 Benxetr & Dver Sachs’ Bot. 565 In the great 
majority of Dicotyledons the parts of the flower are arranged 
in whorls, or the flowers are cyclic; only in a comparatively 
smal] number of families. .are all or some of them arranged 
spirally (acyclic or Aenticyctic). 

5. Alath. Of or pertaining to a circle or cycle. 

spec. Cyclic aris {of a cone of the second order); a line 
through the vertex perpendicular to the circular section of 
the cone, (1852 Boorn.) Cyclic constant : the constant by 
which a many-valued function is increased after describing 
a non-evanescible circuit or cycle in a cyclic region. (1881 
Maxwetu Electr. & Magn.1.18) Cyclic planes (of a cone 
of the second order): the two planes through one of the 
axes which are parallel to the circular section of the cone. 
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(1874 SatMon Analyt. Geom. Three Din, 194.) Sometimes 
used of any circular sections. Cyclic guadrilateral: one 
inscribable in a circle. (1888 Casey Plane T'rigonometr 
184.) Cyclic region: a region or domain within whicl 
a closed line can be drawn in such a manner that it cannot 
shrink indefinitely without passing out of the region. 

6. Gr. Prosody. Of a dactyl or anapest; Occn- 
pying in scansion only three ‘times’ instcad of 
four; applied to dactyls which interchange, not (as 
in 1Icxameters) with spondees, but with trochees. 

1844 Beck & Fetron tr. Munk's Alctres 102 The cyclic 
anapa:sts, so called, are analogous to the irrational dactyls. 
es L. Camppece Sophocles 1. Pref. 44 According to 
a donbiful theory the dactyls in logaocdic verse are cach of 
them equivalent in tine to a trochee, much asa triplet may 
be occasionally introduced in ordinary music without alter- 
ing the time. “Such a foot is called a ‘lyrical ‘ or cyclic’ 
dacty] (mobs KvAtos), 

Cyclical (siklikal), a. [fas prec. + -anJ 

1, Ofa line: Returning into itself so as to form 
a closed ctirve. rare. 

3817 Cotrriocr Biog. Lit, 122 [The point] must flow back 
again on itself; that is, there arises a cyclical line which does 
inclose a space. 

b. Of a letter: Circular, encyclical. rere. 

1879 Farrar St. Pad 1. 434 The genuineness of this 

cyclical letter is evinced by its extreme naturalness, 
=CYcLi¢ 1. 

@ 1834 Coteripce (W.:, Time, cyclical time, was their 
abstraction of the Deity. 1837 Six F. Pancravie Merch. & 
Frtar iii. (1844) 78 Modes of thought, not cyclical, but 
successive, 1854 Moseney <fstron. ae (ed. 4) 219 The 
changes of the planetary orbits must return in certain 
cyclical periods, 1861 E. Sout (¢/¢/c), Health and Disease, 
as influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical 
Changes in the Hunnan System. 

b. Belonging to a definite chronological cycle. 

1838 Arsnoup Hist. Kome 1, xviii. 382 ‘Whe iruce .. was to 
last only for forty cyclical years of ten inonths each. 1875 
Jowetr Pfato (ed. 2) ILL. 579 Plato also speaks of an ‘annus 
magnus’ or cyclical year. 

3. =Cyeric 2, 

1841 Dr Quincey Homer Wks. V1. 293 The many epic 
and cyclical poems which arose during post-Homeric ages. 
1873 Symonps Crh. oets vii. (1877) 203 ‘he cyclical poets, 

. Bot. a. Rolled np circtilarly, as the embryos 
of many seeds. b. Arranged in whorls, verticil- 
late ; hence ¢ravsf. in Zool. 

1866 in 7reas. Bot. 1870 Hooker Stred, Flora 36 Wart- 
cress..embryo in some species cyclical. 1881 W. B. Car. 
PENTER AWicroscope 546 We find in the nautiloid spire 
a tendency to pass. .into the cyclical mode of growth. 

5. Cyclical number : (sec quot.’. 

1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IIL. 1r3 A perfect or cyclical 
number, i.e. a number in which the sum of the divisors 
equals the whole. 

Cyclicism (sicklisiz’m).  [f. Crcnic + -18m.] 
The quality of being cyclic ; cyclic condition. 

1857 GossK Creation 367 The principle of prochronic 
development obtains wherever we are able to test it: that 
is wherever another principle, that of cyclicisin, exists. 

Cyclicotomy (sikliketémi). Surg. [f Gr. 
aveduxd-s circtilar +-ropea a cutting.) Division of 
the ciliary body. 3882 in Syd. Soc. Ler. 

Cyclide (soi-klid, sitkloid), Geom. [a. F. cyctide, 
f. Crone] ‘The envelope of a sphere whose centre 
moves on a fixed qnadric, and which ents a fixed 
sphere orthogonally’ (Salmon). 

1874 SaumMon Analyt. Geom. Three Dint. 496. 1881 
H. bee in Atheneum 23 Apr. 563/2 On the Five Focal 
Quadrics of a Cyclide. 

Cyclism (saikliz’m). nonce-wd. [f. Cyrene sd, 
+-18M.] The practice of the cyclist; the nsc of 
bicycles or tricycles as a means of progression. 

1890 Sat. Rev. 2 Aug. 136/1 Military cyclism .. only asks 
for. .fair trial. 

Cyclist (sciklist’. [f. as prec. + -1sT.] One 
who rides a cycle or practises cycling. 

1882 Pall Mall G, 25 Sept. 3 ‘Whe cyclists of London. 1887 
Times 9 Apr. 5/4, 1 passed a group of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Savile’s military cyclists. F 

attrib, 1884 C. Dickens jun. Dict. Lond. 37/2 The Cyclist 
Touring Club, 1887 7toes 8 Apr. 4/1 There will be an 
extensive reconnaissance carried out by the Cyclist Corps to 
the north-east of Canterbury. 

2. One who reckons by a cycle or cycles ; one who 
recognizes cycles in the course of phenomena, etc. 
Hence Cycli'stic a, ; 

1882 Bazaar, Exch, & Mart 15 Feb. 175 Readers with 


cyclistic tendencies, 
[f Gr. xv«A-os 


Cyclitis (siklsitis). Fath. 
dite +-ITIS.] é Tuflammation of the ciliary body. 
1861 Bumstgeap Ver. Drs. (1879) 718 Inflammations of the 
ciliary body, or cyclitis.. G 
Cyclo- (soikle, siklo), combining form of Gr. 
xdxdos circle (see CYCLE), occurring in many tech- 
nical terms; 2g. Cyelobranchiate a. (Gr. 
Bpdéyxia gills], having gills cireularly arranged ; 
applied to a suborder of gastropodous mollnscs 
(Cyclobranchia, -branchiata) ; also said of the gills. 
Cycloce‘ntric “a. (see quot.). Cyclocepha‘lian, 
-lic @., Cycloce'phalus | «epadq head] (sce.quots.). 
Cycloclinala. Geol. (cf. ANTICLINAL], sloping in all 
directions from a central point ; =QUAQUAVERSAL, 
Cyclocew ‘lic a. [xo:Afa intestines], having the in- 
testines coiled: said of birds; opposed to ortho- 
calic, Cyologa'ngliate, -ated a. Zool., having 
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circularly - arranged ganglia. Cy‘clogen Aov. 
[~yerns_ born, produced}, a plant having woody 
tissuc disposed in coucentric circles; = EXOGEN ; 
so Cyclo‘genous @, (Syd. Soc. Lex.,.  Cy'elo- 
graph [-ypagos writer], an instrnment for tracing 
circular arcs. Cyclo-grapher, a writer of a cycle 
(of legends, etc.). Cy*elolith [Ai@os stone, after 
monolith, cic], a name given by some archeologists 
to a prehistoric stone cirelc. Cycloneu‘rous, 
-o'se a. Zool., having the nervons axis circularly 
arrangcd, as in the A'adiafa. Gyclo‘pterous a. 
[wrepov wing], round-winged, round-finned. Gy*- 
closcope [-oxuros viewing], .@) an apparatus for 
measuring the velocity of revolution, by means of 
a revolving ruled cylinder, viewed throngh an 
aperture partially closed by a tuning-fork vibrating 
at a known rate; (6) an instrument for setting out 
railway curves. Cyclospe‘rmous a. /o/. [onéppa 
seed], having the embryo coiled about the central 
albumen. Cyclo'stomate, -sto‘matous, -stomous 
a. [erépa mouth], having a round sucking mouth, as 
a lamprey, or a cirenlar apertuic of the shell, as some 
gastropods ; also Lclonging to a certain division 
of the Polyzoa (Cyclostomata’, having the cell- 
month not guarded by an operculam or process. 
Cy clostome a. = Cyclostomous ; sb. a cyclostomons 
fish, as the lamprey; a cyclostomons gastropod. 
Cyclosy'stem, the circular system or arrange- 
ment of the pores in some /{ydrocorattina (Mille- 
pores, ctc.). 

1836 -39 Topp Cyc. Anat. 11. 3881 In the Cyclobranchiate 
order, 1854 Woopwarp A/ollusca (1856) 154 ‘The cyclo- 
branchiate gill of Patella, 1882 Syed. Soc. Lex, Crelocentric, 
a term applied to those coiled shells which have the starting. 
point of the spiral at a little distance from the centre, so 
that the first whorl runs around it. Cycdocephalic, having 
the characters of a Cyclocephadus, Also, applied to the form 
of ihe head of au hydrocephalic person. Cyclocephalus, 
a monster having two contiguous eyes, or a double eye in 
the median line. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-Bh. Geol, Ww. 84 
Periclinal, cycloclinal or quaquaversal .. that is dipping i 
every direction, 1836-9 Toop Cyc?. -Inat. 11. 412/2 The 
« cyclogangliate .. divisions of the animal kingdom. /4/:. 
392/2 The nervons system of the Gasteropoda..the most 
perfect formof the. .cyclo-gangliated type. 1823 P. Nicnot 
son Pract. Build. 362 ‘The Cyclograph ts an instrument for 
drawing ares of circles, 1841-4 C. AntHoN Class. Dict. 353 
Dionysius, the cyclographer, makes Circe the daughter of 
Mates, 1835-6 Topp Cyel. nat. 1. 107/2 An organization 
-.more complex than that of the cyclo-neurose classes. 1866 
Engineer 415 The Cycloscope. 1839-47 Toop Cycl. clnat. ILL. 
g66/2 In the cyclostomatous Fishes .. the skeleton is of still 
more simple structure. 1835 Kiaey //ad. & fost. Anim. V1 
xxi. 390 The Cyclostomes or suckers, with regard to their 
skeletons, are the most iniperfect of all the Vertebrates. 
1854 Bapuam Halient. 440 Our litle cyclostome .. the 
lamprey, 1855 H. Sprexcer rinc. Pgrchol. § 3 The cyclo- 
stome Fishes. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Enfemo/. x\vii. (1828) 1V. 
427 Some of the cyclostomous fishes .. are stupposed to con- 
nect the fishes with the Anuslosa. 

Cyclode (soi*kloud, sitk-). Afath. [f. Gr. «ivados 
circle + 68és path.] A name introduced by Prof. 
Sylvester, 1869, for the involute of any order to 
acircle. See Ixvonure. 

1869 SvivesterR in Proc. Loud, Math, Soc. 11. 137-160 
A Cyclode is the continued [#!*] involute of a circle. 

Cycloid (s2i-kloid, si-k-), sd. [See next.] 

1. Afath. The curve traced in space by a point in 
the circumference (or on a radins) of a circle as the 
circle rolls aloug a straight line. 

The common cycloidisthat traced by a point in the circum- 
ference of the circle, and has cusps where this point meets 
the straight line; that traced by a point within the circle is 
a prolate cycloid (with inflexions!; by a point without the 
circle, a curtate cycloid \with loops. : A 

1661 Bovtr Spring of 4 ir (1682) 101 Each point will by 
this compound motion describe on the plain..a perfect 
cycloid. 1727 Swirt Gulliver, Voy. Laputa ii, A pudding 
{cut] into a cycloid. 1812-6 PLayrair Nat. Phil, (1819) 1. 
135 The line in which a heavy body descends in the least 
time from one given point to another, .is an arch of acycloid 
..Ience the cycloid is called the fine of swiftest descent. 

b. Companion to the cycloid: the curve formed 
by successive positions of the point of intersection 
of a horizontal line drawn through a fixed point in 
the circumference of the rolling circle with a vertical 
line through its point of contact with the (hori- 
zontal) line on which it rolls, 

1857 WHeweLt Hist, Induct, Sc. U1. 244 The curve must 
be oe the nature of that which is called the companion to 
the cycloid. : 

2. Zool, A cycloid fish: see next. 

1847 Anstep Anc. World x, 246 Two orders of Fishes.. 
the Ctenoids and Cycloids. 

Cy‘cloid, a. [ad. Gr. cvmdroed4s, eveAddys cir- 
cular: see CycLEand-o1p.] Resembling a circle; 
spec. in Zool. a. Of a somewhat circular form, 
with concentric striations ; applied to the scales of 
certain fishes. b. Belonging to the Cyclorde?, or 
order of fishes with cycloid scales, 

1847 Axsten Anc, World iv. 62 The remaining two groups 
of Fishes] are called respectively Crenoid .. and Cycloid.. 
rom the shape and structure of the scale. 1851 RicHaRDsoN 
Geol. (1855) 283 Nearly all the cycloid genera, .are extinct, 
187z Nicno1son Padront, 326 Scales cycloid or rhomboid. 
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Cycloidal (ssikloi-dal, sik-), a. [fas prec. + 
-AL.] 1. Geom., etc. Of, pertainIng to, or of the 


form of a cycloid. 

Cycloidal engine: an inslrument used in engraving an 
‘ engine-turned design’ upon the plates for bank-notes, etc., 
as a precaution agains! counterfeiting; the graver-point 
having a motion compounded of translation and rotation. 
Cycloidal paddle: a name erroneously given to a paddle- 
wheel in which each float is divided longitudinally into 
several strips in a slightly retreating order, ex echelon, so as 
tolessen the concussion and make the resistance more uniform 
(Knight). Cycloidal pendulum: a pendulum constructed 
to swing in a cycloid, so as to be perfectly isochronous. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Cycloid, The space within 
this Curve and the Subtense..is called the Cyclotdal Space. 
1830 Kater & Laroner feck. xi. 159 Availing himself of this 
property of the curve, Huygens constructed his cycloidal 
pendulum. 188 F. J. Britten IWatch & Clockin. 122 The 
upper part of the pendulum is a double cord hanging 
between two cycloidal checks to give a cycloidal path to 
the bob. 

2. Zool. =CYCLOID a.a. 

1872 Nicuotson Palront. 326 The scales. .are cycloidal in 
shape, and are arranged in an imbricate manner. 

Hence Cycloi‘dally adv., in the form of a cycloid. 

1727 CHamaers Cycl. s.v. Phonicks, Asmooth wall. .arched 
. cycloidally or aie iccliy. 

Cycloi-dean, a.and sb. Zool. Also -ian. [f. 
mod.L, cycloide-us (f. Gr. xuxdoedys CYcLoin) + 
a A. adj. Belonging to the cycloid fishes. 
B. sé. A cycloid fish. 

1837 Buckiann Geol. 1. 270 The Herring and Salmon are 
examples of Cycloidians. 

+ Cycloi‘dical, «. Os. =Cyctoiat i. 

1793 Str G. Suuckacrcn in Ar. Trans. UXXXILL. 88 
The spring, by which the pendulum ts suspended .. 50 con- 
structed as to produce cycloidical arcs of vibration, 

Cyclomatic (seiklometik), a. [f. Gr. xbxAwya, 
-par-, anything rounded or made circular, a wheel 
+-1¢.] Of or pertaining to cycles. 

1881 NMaxwens Alectr. & Magn. 1. 16 The existence of 
cycles is called cyclosis, and the numbers of cycles in a dia- 
gram is called its cyclomatic number. 

Cyclometer (ssiklpmita1).  [f. Gr. xvmdo-s 
circle + pér pov measure, -peTpos,-perpns measuriug.] 

1, An instrument for measuring circular ares. 

1815 W. Abamson (title, An Universal Principle for 
Dividing the Circle .. by a new Instrument called the 
Cyclometer. 188 C. & F. Darwin Jovem, 22. 93 The 
black lines on the hypocotyls..became distinctly curved, 
but in very various degrees (namely, with radii between 20 
and 80 nm, on Sachs’ cyclometer). 

2. An apparatus attached to the wheel of a 
vehicle, esp. of a cycle, for registering the distance 
traversed, 

1880 Scrifn. Alag. Feh. 496 The cyclometers registered 
thirty-five miles. 1883 B. W. Ricnarpson Cycling in Longi. 
Mag. Oct. 604 By means of their cyclometers they (cyclists) 
could correct. .errors respecting distances which the ‘sign. 
posts’ almost invariably make. 

3. Aumorously. A ‘ circle-squarer ’, 

1866 De Moraan in di theteunt 27 Oct. 534/2 Cyclomelers 
have their several styles of wit. 

Cyclometry (saiklgmétri). [f as prec.: see 
-METRY.] Measurement of circles ; ‘ cee Anne 4 

1656 in Brount Glossogr. 1655 Waits Correct. of Hobbes 
1161’), T must tell you, that Sir H. Savile had confuted 
Joseph Scaliger’s cyclometry. 1866 De Morcan in 4 the- 
nxvumn 27 Oct. 535/1 A friend of mine. .will spend a thonsand 
pounds..in black and white cyclometry. 

lIence Cyclome'tric, -al, a., of or relating lo 
cyclometry. 

1838 Waruwett Brief Acct. S. Morland 27 Morland's 
Cycloinetrical treatise. 


Cyclonal (ssikléwnil), 2. rare. [f. Crctone 
+-AL.] Of or pertaining to a Cycionez (tc). 

1881 C. Apne in Suuthsonian Rep. 295 The cyclonal 
curvature of the wind orbit is nccompanied by a stronger 
gradient. .tban is the anticyclonal curvature. 

Cyclone (sai'klo"n). [f. Gr. xvedos circle (or 
xuxd@v moving in a circle, whirling round): see 
quot. 1848. 


Piddinglon’s account of his formation of the word is vague; 
the sense he assigns suggests that the Gr. word he meant 
was xixkwna, which means fufer adia ‘the coil of a serpent’; 
hence cyc/ome occurs as an early variant.] 

1. gen. A name introduced in 1848 by H. Pidding- 
ton, asa general term for all storms or atmospheric 
disturbances in which the wind has a circular or 
whirling course. 

1848 I. Pinpincton Sailor's Horn-bk. & Winds. Class II. 
(Hurricane Storms. .Whirlwinds. .African Tornado. . Water 
Spouts..Samiel, Simoom), I suggesi..Uhat we might, for all 
this last class of circular or highly curved winds, adopt the 
term ‘Cyclone’ from the Greek «uedAws (which significs 
amongst other things the coil of a snake) as..expressing 
sufficiently the lendency to circular motion in Lhese meteors. 
/bid.176 Throughoul the preceding parts the word Cyclone 
has been, as proposed .. added after the words in common 
use to express circular-blowing winds. In this part I pro- 
pose to use it alone. 

_b. spec. A hurricane or tomado of limited 
iliameter and destructive violence. 

1856 Kane. Arc?. Expl, 11, xxii, 220 One of the mos fear- 
ful gales I have ever experienced. It had the character and 
the force of acyclome. 1857 S. P. Hatt In Aferc. Marine 
Mag. (1858) V. 10 This season has been. . prolific in typhoons 
orcyclones, 1893 Daily Neves 27 May 6/8 A severe cyclone 
has been raging for the last three days at the head of the 
Bay of Bengal. 
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c. Afeteorol. A system of winds rotating around 
a centre of minimum barometric pressure, the 
centre and whole system having itself also a motion 
of translation, which is sometimes arrested, when 
the eyclone becomes for a time stationary. Cf. 
Anticyctone. (Such a system often extends over 
many thousands of square miles.) 

As to the differences between this and b, see A. Brcuan 
in Encyed. Brit, XV1. 129. 

1875 A. Bucnan in E£ucycl, Brit. I. 33 Areas of low 
pressure or Cyclones .. A cyclone which passed over north- 
western Europe on the morning of 2d Noveinber, 1863. 
1881 R. H. Scorr in Gd. Words July 454 Barometrical 
depressions or cycloncs. 1887 Daily News 13 Oct. 5/1 
There was..a twofold reason for northerly winds—the anti- 
cyclone off the west of Ireland and the cyclone over the 
flats of Holland. . af 

d. ¢razsf. Applied to a violent rotatory storm 
in the sun’s atmosphere. 

1868 Lockyer //eavens (ed. 3) 53 Immense cyclones pass 
over the surface of the Sun with fearful rapidity, as is 
rendered evident by the form and el of certain spots. 

2. Conth. eyelone-pit, ‘on the prairies and 
plains of the western United States, a pit or under- 
ground room made for refnge from a tornado or 
cyclone’ (Cent, Dict... 

Cyclonic (saiklpnik), a. [f prec.+-1c.} Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, a cyclone. 

1860 ApM. Fitz-Roy in A/erc. Marine Alag. Vil. 226 
A similar continuous circulation, or cyclonic commotion. 
1868 Lockver /leavens 54 A [sun] spot of the normal char- 
acter, by no means cyclonic. 1880 ymies 27 Sept. 5/12 
A sinall cyclonic vortex had formed in the Bay of Bengal. 

So Cyclo‘nical a. = prec. Cyclonically aiz., 


| after the manner of a cyclone. Cy‘clonist, Cyclo- 


no‘logist, one who studies cyclones. 
logy, the study of cyclones. 

1881 J. G. Jerereys in Naf‘ure XXII. 300 A cyclonical 
storm. 1884 Nature XXX. 305 Towards and around this 
depresston the winds blow cyclonically. 1882 E.D. Arcni- 
pap (oid. XXVI. 31 Phe general incurvature of the winds 
in a cyclone, which was formerly altogether denied by the 
cyclonists—so-called—Reid and Piddington. 1860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea xix. $789 The cyclonologists do not locate 
their slorms in such high latitudes. 1860 Ap. Fitz-Roy in 
Bere. Marine Mag. V\\. 355 Any person acquainted with 
cyclonology. 

Cyclop: see Crciors. 

Cyclopedia, -pedia (saikloprdia). Also in 
Anglicized forms, 7 eyclopeedy,-pedy. [A shorten- 
ing or modification of ExcycLopxpia (itself due 
to an erroneous Greek reading), perh. intended to 
convey more obviously the ostensible sense ‘circle 
of learning’, from Gr. xdxAos circle + wardeia edu- 
cation, a branch of learning.] 

+1. The circle of learning; the whole body of 
arts and sciences; =EnercLop.epia 1. Ods. 

1636 H. Biount Moy. Levant (1637) 85 This Cyclopadia 
hath beene observed to runne from East to West: Thus 
have most Civilities, and Sciences come .. from the Indian 
Gymnosophists into Egypt, from thence into Greece, sointo 
Italy. 21661 Fuucer Horthies 1. (1662) 289 Nor yet was 
it a work of the Cyclopedy of Arts. 1676 Honnes /érad 
Pref. (1686) 8 The whole Learning of his time (which the 
Greeks call Cyclopedia). | . 

2. A book containing extensive information on 
all branches of knowledge, or on all the branches 
of some particular art, science, etc.; usually ar- 
ranged alphabetically ; = EncycLorepia 2, 3. 

1728 CHAMBERS (¢/t/e), Srdoredia, or General Dictionary 
of Arts and Sciences. 1738 W. Bowyer in Nichols Lif. 
Anecd. 18th C, (1812) V. 659 While the second edition of 
Chanibers’s Cyclopmedia was in the press I went to the 
author and begged leave to ndd n single syllnble to his 
magnificent work, and that for Cyclopedia he would write 
Encyclopxdia..I urged that Vossius had observed in his 
book de Mitits Sermonts that ‘Cyclopxdia was used by 
some authors, but Encyclopadia by the best’, 1878 Mfor- 
Ley Diderot 1,118 He first suggested the idea of a cyclo- 
peedia on a fuller plan, 

Cyclopadiac (saiklopidi&k), a. rare. [f. pree. 
+ my Of or pertaining to a eyclopmdia; dealing 
with all branches of knowledge. 

187 S. Curetnam in Academy 14 Apr. 311 Isidore... the 
best-known cyclopdiac writer of that time. 

Cyclopedic, -pedic (scikloprdik), a. [Irre- 
gularly formed on cyclofedia: see prec. The 
element -pwdic would properly represent Gr. 
nardixds childish.) Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a cyclopzedia. 

@ 1843 in Soutuney (F. vat 1869 J. H. Perrer (tite), 
Cyclopadic Science Simplified. 1876 NV. cliner. Kev, 224 
Dr. Rees, of Cyclopaedic memory. 

Hence Cyclopedically aiv., in a cyclopmdic 
manner ; like a eyclopmsdia. 

1888 /farper's Mag. 9 Nov. 929/2 Ubiquitous in busi- 
ness hours, and cyclopacdically ready of response to any 
requisilion. 

Cy‘clopredize,v. [Sec -12F.] érans. To bring 
together or arrange in systematic form. 

1860 Sat, Rev. X, 85/2 That stage of intellectual progress 
which cyclopeedizes tts information. 

Cyclope (sai'kloep), a. rare—'. [a. F. cyclope 
Cyctors.] Resembling a Cyclops; one-eyed, or 
using one eye. 

1868 0. W. Hotmes Poems, To C. G. Ehrenberg, Even as 


Cyclono:- 


CYCLOPS. 


the patient waichers of the night,—The cyclope gleaners of 
the fruitful skies, F e ; 4 

—— -ian (soiklop?an, ssiklaupian), a. 
[f. L. Cyclapé.us, a. Gr, KuxAwmetos, and Cyclépius, 
a, Gr. KuxAdaros, f. Kuxdemes the builders of the 
walls of Mycenz, pl. of KusAcy a Cyclops, a one- 
eyed giant of ancieut mythology.) 

Ll. Belouging to or resembling the Cyclopes; 
monstrous, gigantic, huge; single, or large and 
round, like the one eye of a Cyclops. 

1641 Symonps Serm, bef, Ho. Con. C iv b, To redeem from 
the Cyclopean power that which is the aes of Christ. 1725 
Pore Odyss. 1x. 422 Such as th’ unbless'd ears climes 
produce. 1762 Fatconer Shipwr. i. 293 Then, forged b 
Cyclopean art, appear’d Thunders. 1858 Larpner H/and- 
bh Nat. Phil. eee by which the Britannia tubular bridge 
was erected.. The weight and bulk of this cyclopean engine 
were in accordance with its vast mechanical power. 1878 
Newcoms Pof, Astron. u. i. 139 We may liken the telescope 
to a ‘Cyclopean eye’. 4 

2. Antig. Applied toan ancient style of masonry 
in which the stones are of immense size and more 
or less irregular shape; found in Greece, Italy, and 
elsewhere, and anciently fabled to be the work of 
a gigantic Thracian race called Cyclopes from 
their king Cyclops. Now applied also to similar 
ancient work in other regions. 

1835 THirtwatt Greece 1. ii. 61 The huge structures.. 
commonly described by the epithet Cyclopean. /édfd. 62 
The most unsightly Cyclopian wall, 1845 Petrie Aound 
Towers Irel. 169 A eee of masonry perfectly Cyclopean. 

Cy’clopede. An adapted form of Cyctopxnta, 

1774 Warton //ist, Poetry xxxvi. (1840) IL]. 12 Peter 
Lombard’s scholastic cyclopede of divtnity, called the 
Sentences. 1817 Hosnovuse in Smiles John Murray Il. 
460 The work snetld be done like a cyclopede dictionary. 

Cyclophobia (sonce-wd.): sce -PHOBIA. 

Cres (saikléapia). Zool. and ath. Also in 
anglici form cyclopy. [f. Gr, «ido Cyclops: 
sce below.] (See quot. 1882.) Hence Cyclo‘pian a. 

1839-47 Toop Cycl. Anat. 111. 738 Cyclopian monsters. 
1wB4g-s2 Jbid. IV. /+ Want of the under jaw often 
coexists with Cyclopia 1862 Chambers’ Encyclh sv. 
Deformities, Cyclopy, when both the eyes run into one. 
1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cyclopia, a kind of monstrosity 
consisting in the fusion of two eyes into one place in the 
middle of the forehead, like the Cyclops. It is a normal 
condition of some Crustacea, 

Cyclopian, var, of CYCLOPEAN. 

Cyclopic (ssiklppik), a.) fad. Gr. xuxAwmn-ds.] 
Belonging to or resembling a Cyclops ; monstrous ; 
Cyclopean. 

16 V. StrutHer True Lfappines 55 This is nothing 
but the old blinde cyclopick superarrogancie, 1667 Watrr- 
nouse Fire Lond. 68 Which it took into its Cyclopique arms, 
and crumbled into ashes. 1692 Sir ‘T. P. Brount £ss. 46 
Some Cyclopick Monster, which eals and drinks the Flesh 
and Blood of Mankind. 

Cyclo'pic, «2 Chem. [f. botanical name 
Cyclopia +-1c.] (See quot.) So Cy‘clopine, an 
alkaloid obtained from Cyclofia. 

1879 Warts Dict. Chem. Vi. 418 Cycelopic acid, an acid 
obtained from Cyclopia — a plant used in Africa for 
the preparation of tea.. The cyclopic acid is deposited in 
the Em of a yellow powder. 

+ Cyclo’pical, ¢. Oés. [f. as Crctoric +-au.} 
= Cycioric at 

1583 Stusers Anat, Abus. (1836) 75 Their hautie stomackes, 
and more than Cyclopical countenaunces, 1653 Uroviart 
Rabelais 1. xxvi, Armed... with Cyclopical nnnuils. 

Hence Cyclo*pically adv., in a Cyclople manner, 
as by a Cyclops. 

1868 Lowrie Poems, Winter Even, I1ymn to Fire vi, Upon 
the anvils of the brain. -cyclopically wrought By the fast- 
throbbing hammer of the poet’s thought. 

+Cy°clopism. Oés. rare—3. [f. Crcnors + 
-IsM.J Practice characteristic of a Cyclops. 

1617 Cottins Def. Bp. Ely u. x. 413 Vnles you wil be so 
w now, as to adde brutish Vbiquitisme, to your bar- 
barous Cyclopisme. | 4 . : 

Cyclopite (si-klopoit, sal-), Afin. [f. L. Cyclé- 
pi-us( Cyclopia saxa) + -1e.] A variety of Axontit- 
Ire, found in the Cyclopean islands near Sicily. 

1811 Pinkerton Petral. 11. 499 The analctmes of Hatly, 
which he proposes to call cyclopites, because they were 
first found in the rocks of the Cyclops. 1868 Dana Adi. 
340 Cyclopile occurs in white transparent plsasy ii 

Cyclopoid (siklopoid, sai-), a. and sé. Zool. 
[f£ mod.L. Cyclops (in Zoology) + -o1D.] 

A. adj. Belonging to, or resembling the family 
Cyclopide of Copepods, of which the genus Cyclops 
is the type. B. sd. One of the Cyrclopida. 

1852 Dana Crusé, ti, 1309 In one section, that mosi closely 
Cyclopoid, the cight natatory legs have the ordinary 
form. /éid 1408 They have usually an articulated abdomen, 
furcale at extremity, like the Cyclopoids. 

! Cyclops (s2i-klpps). Also Cyelop. Pl. Cy- 
clopes (saikloup7z); also Cyclops, Cyclopses. 
(a. L. Cyclops, -dpem, a. Gr. Kixdanp lit. ¢ round- 
eyed’, f, xbxdo-s circle + -dp eye. In It. and Sp. 
Crclope, Pg. and F. Cyclope, whence Eng. Cyclop.] 

1. One of a race of one-eyed giants in ancient 
Greek mythology, who forged thunderbolts for 
Zeus. Hence often used allusively. 

a. sing. Cyclops, pl. Cyclopes ; but the latter iu 
early use may be like F. Cyc/opes, pl. of Cyclope. 


CYCLORAMA, 


1gtz Dovuctas ness i. x. 39 A huge pepie we se Of 
Ciclopes cum hurland tothe port.” 1561 T. Norton Caluin’s 
inst. \. 7 Volesse the Epicureans like the Giauntes Cyclopes 
would..make warre against God. 1645 Mitton Zetrach. 
(1851) 234 Such an obdurat Cyclops, to have but one eye 
for this text. 1802 Wornsw. Daisy iv, A little cyclops, 
with one eye Staring to threaten and defy, 1883 Lippert. 
& Scotr Gr Lex. (ed. 7)s.v., In Hesiod Theogony 140, we 
find three Cyclopes..who forged the thunderbolts for Zeus. 

B. sing. Cyclop, pl. Cyclops. [¥. Cyclope, -s.] 

1sg2 R. D. //ypuerotomackia 3b, Achemenides being 
afraide of the horrible Cyclops. 1602 Snaxs. Hawi. t. il. 
511. 3697 DRYDEN geet Georg. \v. 245 The Cyclops, at th’ 
Almighty Nod, New Thunder hasten for their angry God. 
19725 Pope Od'yss. 1x. 473 ‘The Cyclone all that round him 
dwell. did. 484 The Cyclop from his den replies. 1819 
Suptrey Cyclops 111 Cyclops, who live in caverns, not in 
houses. 128g5 Macauray //ist. IV, xix. 321 In front of the 
helmet was a huge glass eye like that of a cyclop. 

y. pl. Cyclopses. 

1681 Rycaut Critick 206 What shall I say of so many 
Cyclopses? 1819 SueLey Cyvlofs 25 ‘The one-eyed children 
of the Ocean God, ‘The tnan-destroying Cyclopses. 


2. Zool, A genus of small fresh-water copepods, 
having an cye ‘apparently single, but really donble) 
sitnated in the middle of the front of the head. 


3849-52 Topo Cycl. Anat, IV. 967/'r ‘Vhe metamorphosis of | 


the eyes in..Cyclops. 1860 Gosse Row, Nat. Mist. 63 
Tiny cyprides and cyclopes disporting in the umhrageous 
groves of their world, 

3. attrib, and Comb. (Cf, CYcLore a.) 

3682 Drynen Afedal 226 Then, Cyclop-like, in humane 
Flesh to deal. 1687 Third Coll. Poems, A Warning (1689) 
29/1 His Cyclop Priests will make youtruckle under. 1803 
Sarrerr New Pict. London 377 A Cyclops pig.. because 
it has only one eye.. placed in the middle of the forehead. 

Cyclopy: see CycLoria. 

Cyclorama (seiklorama), [inod. f. Gr. xvtdos 
circle + papa spectacle.] A’picture of a landscape 
or scene arranged on the inside of a cylindrical 
surface, the spectator standing in the middle. 

1840 Penny Cyci, XVI. 192 The panorama forms the sur- 
face of a hollow cylinder. dip itis..called..cyclorama)}, 
1849 (#i¢/cl, Description of the Royal Cyclorama.. Regents 
1888 Pall Mall G. 25 pie u/r 

1 London. 


Park, opened in 1848, 
‘The cyclorama [of Niagara} which has ‘fetched ’ al 
Hence Cyclora'mie a. 


1886 Appleton's Ann. Cyel. 278 (in Cent. Dict.) The laws 


of cycloramic perspective. 

Cy-elorn, = Cycle-horn: see CYCLE sb, 12. 

1891 Wheeling 4 Mar. 426 With an eldritch screech from 
his cyclorn. 189% Cycé, Tour, Club Gaz. Aug. 200/1 The 
croak of a cyclorn warns him. 

Cyclosis (ssikléwsis). [a. Gr. xv«dwois en- 
eircling, f. eveAd-ev to encircle, to move in a circle.] 

1. Biol. A term (proposed by C, H. Schultz in 
1831) for the circulation of latex (milky juice) in 
the vessels of plants; also applied to the circula- 


tion of protoplasm in certain cells. 

1835 Linocey /2trod, Bot, (848) 11. 336 The phenomenon 
of cyclosis consists of a motion of fluid called latex. 1882 
Frui, Quekett Microsc. Club Ser. 1. No. 1.28 The pheno- 
menon of cyclosis as seen in many hairs, 


2. Afath. The occurrence of cycles; see CycLeE Io. 

1881 (see Cyctomatic], 1885 Wazsox & Bursury Afath. 
Th. Electr. & Magn. 1. 6 The correction for cyclosis. 

Cyclostylar (seiklostailin), a. Arch, [f. Gr. 
xvxdos + arvdos pillar, column +-aR.J (Sce quot.) 

w8so Weatr Dict. Terms, Cyclostylar, relating to 2 
structure composed of a circular range of columns without 
a core; with a core, the range would be a peristyle. 

Cyclostyle (soiklostail). [f. Gr. xv«Aos cirele, 
wheel + Srv.e, L. sé#/us.] Name of an apparatus 
for printing copies of writing. 

It consists of a pen with a small toothed wheel at the 
point which cuts minute holes in specially prepared paper 
tightly stretched over a zinc plate ; this paper is then used 
as a stencil-plate from which copies are printed. Hence 
cyclostyle apparatus, ink, per, etc, 

1883 Knowledge 16 Feb. Advt., The Cyclostyle. 
Chicago Advance 19 May 1 She. .prints it herself with 
the cyclostyle. : ‘ 
bably the last specimen of a cyclostyle-printed journal 
which will see the light in Mashonaland, 

Cyclotomy. [f. Gr. xv«ados circle + -ropia 
cntting. In sense 1 rendering Ger. kreéstherlung.] 

1. Afath, The problem of the division of a circle 
into a given number of equal parts (Sylvester). 

1879 Sytvester in Amer, Frad, Afath, 380 Bachmann's 
work, as it seems to me, gives proof, that Cyclotomy is to 
be regarded not as an incidental application, but as the 
natural and inherent centre and core of the arithmetic of 
the future. 1892 MatHews Theory of Numbers 1. 184. 

2. Ophthalmic Surg. (See quot.) 

1889 Brrry Dés. Zye vii. 222 Division of the ciliary muscle, 
or cyclotomy. 

Hence Cycloto-mie a., as in cyclotomic functions. 

1879 SyivesteR in Amer. Frat. Bath. 357 The species of 
cyclotomic .. functions of which the cubic function ahove 
written is an example, 

| Cyelus (siklds, saitklés), [L., a. Gr. xtedos 
CyeLz.] =CycLe 6; also a series of pictures 
representing romantic or historical cycle. 

1810 H. Wener Metr. Rone 1. Introd. 69 A. .third cyclus 
of romance, no less extensive than that of Arthur and of 
Charlemagne. 1837-9 Hattam //ést, Lit. (1847) 1. iv. § 65. 
jos That we cyclus of heroic song. 1838 Baroxess 
Bunsen in Hare Zife I. xi. 482 Hesse’s designs for a cyclns 
more conversion of Germany to Christianity. 

Vou, If, 


188 


1892 Pall Malt G. 17 June 6/r This is pro- | 


_ Graund chare. 


1301 


Cycnean, cygnean siknin, sig-), a, rare. 
[f. L. eycnéus, cygnéus, =Gr. nixvecos, £. cycnits, 
eyguus swan.] Of or pertaining to a swan; swan’s, 

1610 J. Metvu, Diary (1842) 720 The moderatoris cygnean 
songe, 1840 Minman //ist. Chr. U1. at. iv. 62 His last, 
if we ma borrow the expression, lis eycnean voice, dwelt 
on a brief exhoriation to mutual charity. 


Cycorie, -y, obs. forms of Crticory, 

Cy‘cular, a. [An illiterate formation froin 
Crcxe, after vehicular (f. vehicul-um): cf. Brey- 
cunaR.] Pertaining to cycles or cycling. 

189 Cyclist 25 Feh, tse Kntirely in tonch with matters 


cycular, 1892 Strand Mag, July 33/2 The high-water mark 
of cycular invention. 

Cyd, var. of Sivr a. Oés., hanging low, 

Cyder, var. of Ciprn. 

Cyderach, var. of CIDERAGE, Ods. 

1579 Lancuan Gard. Health (1633) 37 Cyderach. .apply it 
to greene or fresh wonnds. 

|| Cydippe (seiditp. Zo0/.  [mod.L.., a. Gr. 
Kubdiray proper name of a Nereid.J] A typical 
genus of Ctenophora. of whieh one beautiful species. 
C. pilosa, is eommon in the British Seas. lence 
Cydi-ppian v.; Cydi‘ppid, a ctenophoran of the 
family of Cydippe. 

3835-6 Topp Cyct. Anat. 1,391. 1846 Patterson Zool, 
39 We took a dead Cydippe, aiul..exposed it to the sun. 
1855 Gossi Marine Zool, 1, 39 Vhe Beroes and Cydippes.. 
look like tiny melons of glass, down whose bodies rnin 
bands or meridian-lines of paddles, 

3860 Acassiz Vat. /7ist. U.S. WIL. 184, | merely infer its 
Cydippian relationship from the position of the tentacles. 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 721 The larva 
is at first a Cydippid-form. 

4 Cydon, O65. rare. [0 1. cydonia (se. malt) 
quinces, quince, from Cydéuia, Kuderia a town of 
Crete. (in L. also cotdnia, cotdnea, whence Pr. codo- 
ing, F. coing, OF, pl. cofis, Eng. gatfnce.)] Quince. 


TVlence +Cydoniate v., to treat with juice of 


quinces. Cy-donin, mucilage of quince seeds. 

1643 J. Steer tr. Hx. Chyrurg. vi. 26 Adde..the mnsil- 
age of Cydon seeds a little. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 
xIX. 743 The tincture of Steel pomated or cydoniated. 1853 
Pereira Lilet. Mat. Afed. (ed. 3) Il. un. 2814 Cydonin 
{peculiar gum of Quince Seed). 1882 Syd. Soc. Lev, 
Cydonin. forming the chief part of the secondary membrane 
of the epidermis of the seed. 

Cyen, cyence: see Scion. 

Cyerge, cyete, obs. forms of CrercE, City. 

Cyesiology (sai/siglddzi). [f. Gr. «dnos 
conception, pregnancy + -(0)LoGy.] That branch 
of physiology which treats of pregnancy. 

1846 Worcester cites Duncitson, 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


Cyfer, cyffre, eyfre, obs. forins of CIPHER. 


Cyft, cygh, obs. forms of Srrr, SIcH. 

Cy'gnean, a.: see CYCNEAN. 

Gyenecns (stgnéjas), a. [ff L. cygu-us swan : 
ch Le eyenéus, cvgneus of a swan.] Swan-like; in 
Bryology, curved like a swan’s neck. 

1880 R. Braituwaitrh Brit. Afoss-Flora 1, 192 Phascum 
cnrvicolle. perichatinm rufons-purple, oval with a short 
apiculus, on a pale cygneous pedicel. 

Cygnet (sitgnét), Forms: § sygnett, syng- 
nett, 5-7 signett, 6 singnett, 6-7 signet, 6-S 
cignet,7 cygnette, 7-cygnet. [A dim., of Eng. 
or (?) Anglo-Fr. formation, of F. cygve or L. cyygates 
swan. OF. had the dim. céguel, cigneau (Godef.). 

F. cygne is found in end of rgth c., but the ordinary OF. 
form was cine, earlier cisue, cinne. Cisne appears to be 
cognate with Sp. césae,and Olt. cecine swan, which Romanic 
scholars derive from L. cécinus=cycnus, a, Gr. xéxvos swan. 
1. cycnns appears to have split into two ed *cicinus, 
found in Plautus (and app. in late popular Latin), whence 
the Romanic forms, and cygzuzs, which was long the accepted 
form in later MSS. and texts. Under the influence of the 
latter OF. cine became cygue (cf. mod. It. cigno).} 

1. A young swan. In fer, see quot. 1825. 

c 1430 Tre Cookery-bks. 57 Conuiuium domini Henrici 
Regis quarti, In coronacione sua apud Westmonasterium. . 
Syngnettys, 1481-90 //oward Housch. 
Bhs. (Roxb.) 281 ‘That brout venison and ij. signetts to ny 
ete 1562 Burteyn Bk. Stipes (1579) 78 ‘Whe Signets 
bee better than the old Swannes. rggx Swaxs. 1 //en, 17/, 
v. fii. 56 So doth the Swan her downie Signets saue. 1616 
R.C. Limes’ Whistle vii, 2938 Her skin sleek sattin or the 
cygnettes brest. 1634 A/‘horp ALS. in Simpkinson Iash- 
tngtons xv, For 1 dozen of signetts. 1707 Freetwoop Chron. 
Prec, (1745) 86 For 8 Cignets or young Swans. 1825 W. 
Berry Encycl. Herald. 1, Cygnet. properly, a young swan, 
but swans borne in coat-arnrour are frequently blazoned 
cyenets, 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxxi. 424 It now re- 
joices in a drapery as grey as a cygnet’s breast. 

2. Comb., as cygnet-down; eygnet-royal (//e7.), 
see quot. 

1995 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Liberty's Last Sgueak Wks. 
r8z2 II. 423 Lone silence..Her shoes of cygnet-down 
shalllend. 1847 H. Goucu Gloss. Heraldry, Cygnet royal, 
a swan gorged with a ducal coronet, having a chain a Red 
thereunto and reflexed over its back. 

Cykory, -ie, obs. ff. Cmicory; Cykylle, 
Cykyr: sce Sickie, Sickrr; Cyl-, in various 
words =SiL-; Cyle, see Cri, Cut; Cylens, 
see SiLENce; Cylere, see CyLLour, CELURE. 

Cylinder (si'linde1), Also 6-7 eylindre, 7 
cilinder, sillinder. [ad. 1. gdindrus cylinder, 
roller, a. Gr, «¥Awépos roller, deriv. of xvAivé-ev 


CYLINDER. 


to roll. Cf. 16th c. F. cilindre, cylindre. There 
Was an earlier form CHILINDRE (in sense 3) in ME. 
and OF.] fe 

I. 1. Geonr, A solid figure of which the two 
ends are equal and parallel circles, and the inter- 
vening curved surface is sueh as would be traced 
out by a straight line moving parallel to itself 
with its ends in the circumferences of these circles. 

If the direction of this straight line be perpendicntar 10 
the planes of the circles, the figure is a right cylinder; it 
not, an odligue cylinder. 

1570 Birtixastry Aa did x1. Def. xviii. 318 A cylinder is 
a solide or bodely figure which is made, when one of the 
sides of a rectangle parallelogramme, abiding fixed, the 
parallelogramme is moned about. 1379-80 Norv /etarch 
(1676) 263 ‘The proportion between the Cylinder .. and the 
sphere or globe contained in the sae, 1647 H. Morr. 
fusomn, Philos. ix, A duskish Cylindre through infinite 
space It did project. 1727 Swirr Gulliver ai, ii, 186 Cut 
our bread into cones, cylinders, 1879 Cassell's Techn. Eda. 
Ww. aco A cylinder is a solid body of the character of a prisin, 
nt its ends are circles. 

b. In wad, Geom., the solid generated by a 
straight line moving always parallel to itself and 
describing any fixed curve not necessarily a circle). 

1877 B. Wintiawson Jat, Cale. ved. 2) ix. $ 168 When the 
base. .is a closed curve of any form. .the surface generated 
is called a cylinder, bid, ix. Ex, 12 ‘Vhe axis of a right 
cirenlar cylinder, 

2. Any body or object of cylindrical form ‘either 
solid or hollow) ; in quot. 1661 applied to a cylin- 
drical jewel worn in the ear. Aatal cylinder = 
axts-cylinder: sce Axis; renal or urinary cylinder 
=renal or urinary cast: see Cast 30 c. 

1641 Honprs Lett, Wks. 1845 VIL. 457 Such matier as 
the cylinder is inade of. a 1662 Horynay Jurenal 21 
Wed and be mute. Thy silence and his fear With rich 
eager then shall grace thine ear. 1791 Hamiuton Ber: 
thollet's Dyeing U1. u. ut. iii. 177, 1 poured the decoctions 
into glass cylinders. 1807 J. FE. Swiru 7’4ys. Bot. 35 “Vhe 
cylinder of bark was found lined with layers of new wood. 
3879 CaLpeRwoop Jind § Br. 44 The axial cylinder of 
each nerve being surrounded by medullary matter. 

+3. A kind of portable sun-dial ;=Cuinixpre, 

1593 Fate Dialling A iij b, The making of the Horologicall 
Cylindre. : 

4. a. A cylindrical or somewhat barrel-shaped 
stone, piereed longitudinally for suspension from 
the wrist, nsed as a seal by the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, and incised with figures, symbols, and 
cuneiform (or oceasionally Aramaic) characters. 
b. A barrel-shaped, hollow object of baked clay, 
usually of considerable size, covered with cunciform 
writing and buried nnder the foundations of Baby- 


lonian and Assyrian temples. 

1851 Layarn Pep. Ace. Discov. Nineveh Introd, A few 
cylinders and gems .. from Assyria and Babylonia. 1857 
Lortus Chaldza & Sustana 130 This discovery at Migeyer 
convinced him thai the commemorative cylinders of the 
founders were always deposited at the corners of Baby- 
lonian edifices. 

Il. In Mechanics. 

5. Applied more or less specifically to many 
cylindrical parts of machines, ete. (with referenee 
either to the internal chamber or external surface), 

e.g. The bore of a gun barrel, the part of a revolver which 
contains the chambers for the cartridges; the barrel of a 
pump in which the piston works; the glass barrel of an 
electrical machine; a cylindrical revolving part ina loom, 
oracarding machine, etc. c 

157% Diccrs Pantom, 1. xxx. K, Haning respecte to the 
length of the e, Waighte of the Bullet..proportion of 
the concaue Cylinders. 1660 Boye New Exp. Phys. 
Mech, Proem 13 The Pump consists of four paris, a_ hollow 
Cylindre, a Sucker, a handle. .and a Valve. 1669 Sturuv 
Mariner's Mag. ¥, xii. 58 If the mouth of the Piece be 
grown wider then the resi of the Cylinder within by often 
shooting. 1706 Puutuirs (ed. Kersey, Charged Cylinder. . 
that part which receives the Charge of Powder and Shot.. 
Vacant Cylinder, that part of the Hollow which remains 
empty, when the Gun is Charg’d. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 
II. 392 Colt's revolvers... If the hammer be lowered in the 
pin, te cylinder is prevented from revolving. 

6. The cylindrical chamber in which the steam 
(or other fluid) acts upon the piston. By extension, 
applied to the corresponding chamber of rotary 
engines which is sometimes of an annular form. 

1697 Papix in Phil, Trans, XIX. 483 He proposes the 
. turning a small Surface of Water into Vapour, by Fire 
applied 10 the bottom of the Cylinder that contains it, 
which Vapour forces ape Plug in the Cylinder. 19751 
Bake in PAiZ, Trans. XLVIL. 200 The best Proportions 
for Steam engine Cylinders. 1782 Specif. Watt's Patent 
No, 1321. 3 The said piston is suspended by a rod..capable 
of sliding through a hole in the cover of the cylinder. 1830 
J. Miuxeton Mech. Philos. 417 Newcomen’s engine was 
the first in which a truly bored cylinder with a well-fitting 
piston was employed. 1893 Engineer LXXV. 574, ‘Vhat 
will depend on the total amount of work done in the 
cylinder by expansion, 

7. a. Printing, Theengraved hollow mctal roller 
used in printing calico, etc. b. A similar roller 
used in lettcr-press printing for inking the type 
(now znking-roller), pressing the paper against the 
type, or oping the type or printing surface. 

1764 Specif. Pryer’s Patent Xo.810 (Calico Printing) The 
invention Is performed by means of engraved copper 
cylinders. 1790 Sfecif, Nicholson's Patent No. 1748. 8 
Ais the printing cylinder covered with woollen eva and 


CYLINDER. 


Bis the inking cylinder with its distributing rollers. 1818 
Specif. Couper’s Patent No. 4194. 2 Conveying the.. paper 
from one printing cylinder to another. 1Bsh Specif. pple- 
gath's Patent No. 37a ey few printing rollers 
can be arranged round the cylinder carrying the lype. 

8. Watchmaking. The cylindrical recess on the 


verge of the balance in a horizontal escapement. 

1765 Muoce Thoughts on dinprov, Watches (1772) 23 
Making the cylinder of harder materials.. would be an 
advantage. 1773 Hatton Clock § MWatch Work 197 The 
tooth [of the balance wheel] ought to act at right angles 10 
a_line which would 1ouch the cylinder, 1883 Beckett 
Clocks 4 Watches 320 In the best watches the cylinder is 
inade of a ruby. 

9. attrib. and Comb. +a. simple attrié, or as adj. 
Cylindrical. Oés, 

16ar-s1 Burton duat, Mel, 1. iii, m. 211 Concave and 
Cylinder glasses (= mirrors}. 1669 Steamy Mfariner’s Mag. 
1. Hiv, How to measure a Cylinder Vessel. 

b. Comd., as cylinder-plug, etc., eylinder-like 
adj.; eylinder-axis = axis-cylinder (see Ax1s!); 
eylinder-bore, (@) s4. a gun of which the bore 
is cylindrical or of uniform diameter; so cy/en- 
der-bored; (6; vb. to make with a cylindrical 
bore; cylinder-cock, a cock at the end of the 
cylinder in a sleam-engine to allow water of 
condensation 10 escape; cylinder-cover, the 
steam-tight lid at the end of a steamt-cylinder ; 
cylinder-desk, a writing-desk having a curved 
revolving top whieh can be pushed back or drawn 
forward and locked ; cylinder-engine \see quot.) ; 
cylinder-epitheiium, epithelium consisling of 
eylindrical cells ; oylinder-eseapement, a form 
of watch escapement (also called Aorfzontal escafe- 
ment), invented by Tompion in 169, or later hy 
Graham; eylinder-gauge, (a) a tool for giving 
the size of the opening in the cylinder of an escape: 
ment; (é) a gauge for testing the diameter of pro- 
Jectiles for ritled ordnance; also a carefully turned 
iron cylinder nsed to gange the accuracy of the 
finished hore of a gun (Farrow, J/t/. Dict, New 
York 1885); (c) a steam-gauge attached to the 
cylinder of an engine ; cylinder-glaas, shcet glass, 
made by blowing glass into the form of a cytinder 
which is then cut open and flattened; eylinder- 
paper-machine, a paper-making machine in which 
the pulp is taken up by a wirecloth-covered 
cylinder, instead of the Mat wire-cloth used in the 


Fourdrinier inachine; eylinder-press \U.S.), 


-printing-machino, a machine in which a cylinder 
is used either for carrying the type or giving the 
impression; ¢ylinder-watch, a watch with a 
cylinder or horizontal escapement. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. “Cylinder-avis, Purkinje’s term for 
the central or axial Loa ofa nerve mibule. 1881 Grersrk 
Gan 189 “Cylinder-bored guns. 1827 Farey Steam Lug. 
392 The “cylinder-cover must be lifled up whenever the 
piston is packed. 1891 Rankine Steam Eny. 481 ‘The 
cylinder cover has in it a stuffing box for the passage of the 
piston rod. 1874 Ksicur Dict. Mech. *Cylinderengine, 
a paper-machine in which the pulp is taken up on a 
cylinder and delivered in a continuous sheet tothe dryers. 
1886 HI. Srencrr in 19th Cent. May 763 A mucous 
membrane of the kind covered by "cylinder-epithelium. 
1807 T. Vouxc Nat. Philos. 11.695) * Cylinder *scape- 
nent? 1893 /ferviegical Fraud. July 165 Tompion un- 
doubiedly patented the cylinder escapement in ha 
1884 F. J. Brirten Watch § Clock. 76 [Al *Cylinder 
Gauge..[is] a steel plate having two tapered slits. 1892 
Treat. Aunmnnition (War Depmt) 3t4netc, The cylinder 
gauge has the advantage of detecting an exceniric stud, 
which conld not be found by ring gauges. 1852 Aes, Juries 
of Exhibition 7s Tt was not until the year 1832 that the 
mannfactnre of “cylinder or sheet glass waq introduced 
into this country. 1688 R. Home A smonry i. 319/1 Pro- 
vided it be of lengih *Cilender like. 1869 /‘rintrrs’ 
fo ten 138 Davis and Primrose, Manufacturers of... 
Single *Cylinder Machines, 1886 Britten JFintch & 
Clockut, 99 *Cylinterplngs, plugs fiuing into the lop and 
botiom of the cylinder .. at the extremities of which the 
rivots are formed. 1859 /"rinter (N. V.) HI. 30 Messrs. 

Joe have long been pre-eminent in the manufacture of 
“cylinder presses, 1851 A'ep. Furres of Kvhibition 198 
*Cylinder printing machines are exhibited by Messrs, 
Napier. 1765 Muvcs Vhonghts on Iiprow. Watches 
1772) 2a The “cylinder watch..is a fine invention. 1885 
DD. Grascow Watch & Clock Making 133 In the best 
eauonennle cylinder watches the escape wheel is made 
small. 

Cy ee, v [f pree.sb.] vans. To act upon 
with a cylinder, to press undera cylinder. 

1887 frit, Mere, Gar. 15 June 34/1 Occasionally they are 
cylindered tn give them a polish, 

lindra‘ceous, «. [Corresponds to mod.F. 
eylindracé, and prob. to a mod.L. *olindrivens, £. 
oylindrus ; see prec, and evel Of the form 
of or resembling a cylinder; cylindrical, 

1676 HI. Mors Nem, on 2 Inte Dise, 3t 3686 Piotr 
Stauffordsh, 221 Several cylindraceons cavities .. Thaning 
parallel with the grain of the wood. 1839 Proc, Berw, 
Nat. Club ¥. 197 tody enclosed iu an elongated cylindra. 
Ceous sac, 1856-8 W. Crark Mun der Hoeven's Zool, 
1, 231 Lambricis. Nody cylindraceous 


t+ Cylindral, a. Obs. [f. L. cylindr-us Cy- 
LINDER + AL.) = CYLINDRICAL, 


azqir Ken ffymns Evang, Wks. 1721 1, 5 ‘Twice three 
cylindral Thander-boles for bits. 
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|| Cylindrenchyma,: (silindrenkimi). Boe. 
Also in anglicized form oylindrenchym. {f. Gr. 
xtAvip-os CYLINDER + &yxupa infusion.] Tissue 
consisting of cylindrical cells. 

1835 Linocey /nfrod, Bot. (1848) 11. 149 The cylindrenchyin 
ofthestigma. 1866 7 reas. Bot., Cylindrenchyma,cylindrical 
cellular tissue, such as thal of Conferve, of many hairs, eic. 

tT Cylindriac, a, Obs. — CYLINDRIC. 

r6sa Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 67 Round Cylindriack 
timber, as also other Square timber, 

Cylindric \silindrik , a. [ad. mod.L. cydin- 
dric-us, a. Gr. audavdpurds, £, edAuvSpos CYLINDER : 
see -1C, So F, eylindrique (1596 in Matzf.).) 
Having the form of a cylinder, cylindrical. 

1688 R. Hour Arwonry in, 357/1 A long round Tron 
Cilindrick socket. 1870 Hooxer Stud. Flora 200 Authémis 
nobilis. disk-flowers cylindric. 

b. With other adjectives, denoting a combina. 
lion of the cylindric and soine other form ; frequent 
in Bot.,as cylindrte-campanulate, ~fusiform, -oblony, 
-ovotd, -subulate, 

3870 Hooker Sti. Flora 216 Crepis tarasifolia..in- 
volucre cylindric-cany anvlate. /d/d. 432 Agrostis australis 
+ Panicle large, 1-3 in., cylindric-fusiform. 

Cylindrical (silindrikal), a. [as prec. + -at.J 

1. Of the form of a cylinder. 

Opler epithelium = cylinder or columnar epithelium. 

siiudrical eye: an astigmatic eye. 

Cylindrical lens: a lens of the ioe of a cylinder, or of 
which one or both surfaces are portions of cylindrical 
surfaces. Cilindricat vault: ‘oue in the shape of the 
segment of a cylinder’ (Gwilt), 

1646 Sin T. Browne f'send. Ep. in. i. 106 The grosse and 
somewhat Cylindrical! composure of the legs. 1660 Bovie 
New Bap, Phys. Mech, Proem 13 Yhe Cylindrical cavity. 
1831 Brewster Oftics xxxiii. § 163. 275 Particles of hail, 
some... globular and cthers cylindrical. 

2. Of, pertaining, or relating to a cylinder. 

Cylindrical projection: a form of projection (in maps, 
etc.) in which pari of a spherical surface is projected upon 
the surface of a cylin er, which is shen unrolled ino 
a plane. (Cf. contcal Projection.) Cylindrical machine: 
a cylinder : printing) macbine. 

1656 Bioust Clossogr., Cylindrical, pertaining to, or like 
a Cylinder. 1862 ae Of Juries, Exhibition 1862 XXVI. 
C4 The French cylindrical machines are very excellent. 
1866 Proctor /fanth&, Sturs 38 note, Mercator's projection 
is an instance of cylindrical projection, hut on a principle 
altogether distinct. 

Hence Cylindriecally a/.; Cylindricalness. 
1656 Ph Seaceant ir, White's Periput. Inst. 84 Wt distends 
these hbres, and..makes them enwrap one another, as it 
were, cylindrically, like a bark. 1766 lie in PAIL Trans, 
LVI. 452 The Plas of the Electrometer, inade of wood, 
bored cylindrically about 4 of its length. 1747 BaiLey vol. 
HL, Cylindricalness, the being of a cylindrical Form. 

Cylindricity  silindrisstu'. rare, [f. Cre 
Linpric + -1TY.) Cylindrical qualily or form, 

1846 Woxcestrr ciles MAUNDER. 

Cylindrico-, =Criixinie b. 

phsé Dana Zooph, (1848) 129 Of a cylindrico-hemispheri- 
cal form, . 

Cylindricule. rare. 
cylinder or cylindrical body. 

1855 OWEN Aviat. Vert. (1), Each twin-corpuscle is sur- 
rounded by n circle of cylindricules. 

Cylindriform (sili‘udriffin),@, [f. L. ogliudr- 
us CYLINDER +-Foum : in mod. oplindriforme.) 
Of the form of a cylinder; cylindrical, 

1870 Rottrston Amin, Life 80 They differ also in being 
.cylindriform. 18977 tr. Zremssen’s Cycl. Aled. XV. 76 
Cylindriform casts..that arise from the renal mbules, 


[sce -cvLE.] A small 


Cylindro- (silindre), combining form of Gr. * 


xvAipdpos CVLINDER, used In many recent combina- 
tions, as Cylindro-cephalic a, (Gr. xepads 
head], having a head of cylindrical or elongated 
shape, Cyl ndro-co'nic, -co-nical a., of cylin- 
drical form with one end conical; so Cylimdaro- 
eonoidala. Cylindre-cylindrio, -al a. Arc/., 
formed by the interscclion of two cylinders. Cylin- 
drome‘tric a., relatlug to the mensurement of 
cyllnders. Cylimdro-cgi-vala., a shot) having 
a cylindrical hody and ogival head. 

1878 Haxrcery ir. Stee: Anthrop. v..177 Cytimtrs 
cefiniic, elongated cylindrical skull. 1858 Greener Gan 
aery 141 Cula bullet of an clongaled form—cylindro-conical 
if wished. 1876 Gross Dis, Bladder Pz Wounds inflicted 
by cylindro-conoidal projectiles. 1823 P. Nicnoisox Price. 
Built. s10 Cylindro-cylindric arches, or Welsh groins. 

Cylindroid (si'lindroid), 54. [mod. ad. Gr. 
xvdivdpo-edys cylinder-like ; ‘see -o1n.) 

1. A figure resembling a cylinder; sfec. one on an 
clggrual base, an elliptic cylinder, 

1663 Dany in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Afen (1841) I. 99, 1 call 
them cylindroids (by which I mean) a solid contained under 
three surfaces, 1 « Hares Ler Techa., Cybindroid, is 
a Solid Figure with Elliptical Bases, parallel, and alike 
siluated. 1899 Sin G.G.Scoir Lect, Archit. 1 239 That 
tbe vaulting surfaces should be portions of cylinders or 
regular cylindroids, 

2. A conoldal cubic surface of fundamental im- 
portance in the theory of screws and complexes. 

ame Bart Theory of Screws in Trans. KR. trish Acct, 
r3 NOV. 

Cylindroid (sili-ndroid, si-lindroid), @. [fas 
prec | Resembling a cylinder ; somewhat cylin- 
drical in forin, 


CYMAR. 


1839-47 Toop Cych Anat. 111. 627/1 A cylindroid body. 
3849-9 /did. IV. 499/1 The bodies of the spermatozoa are 
+ Irequenily. .cylindroid, J 

Cylindroidal (silindroidal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Of the form of a cylindroid ; also = prec. 

1844 Wuewrie in Todhunter Acct. W.'s Works (1876) H. 
324 Cylindroidal surfaces. 1849-52 Topp Cyci, dinat, IV, 
1521/1 The sa ag form which the arm acquires, 


| {| Cylindroma (silindrémi), Park. [corresp. 
to a Gr. type *avAivdpope n. of result, f. evAwdpé- 
ay to eae A name applicd by Billroth to x 


| certain kind of tamour, characterized among other 
| pecnliarities hy the arrangement of its cells in 
' cylinders of varying thickness. 

1876 ir. Wagner's Gen, Pathol, 333: Mucous meiamor- 

phosis occurs. .in cylindroma and caacer. 

| Cylix (si-liks). Gr. Antig. Alsokylix, [Gr. 

«vAcé.] A shallow cup with tall stem; a tazza. 

1850 Leitcu A/adler’s Anc, Art § 367. 460 A cylix with 

Prometheus reconciled on the bottom. 1885 Athenanm 
634/3_A black-figured cylix of the potter Nicostbenes. 
Cylke, Cyllable, etc.: see SILK, SYLLABLE, ete. 
tCyll. Oés. [a. F. céie/ in sense ‘canopy’: cf. 
Cen. v, and sd.) A canopy. 

@ 1552 Lenasxo Collect. (1774) IV. 295 Init was a Cyll of 
| Cinthof gold ; bot 1he King was not under for thal sam Day. 
| Cyle‘nian, «. [f L. Cylleni-us (f. Cyllene, 

a mountain, the birthplace of Mercury) +-ay.] Of 
Mereury: Cyllenian art, thieving. 
1938 Common. Sense (1739) ul. 277 Although the Cylleniao 
Art did not flourish, etc. 
tCyNerie. 04s. [f. CrLL: sec -Eny.] Drapery 
forming a canopy. 
| 1g93 R. D. Aypnerotomachia 11 Capitels. wrought with 
a waved shell worke, and cyllerie or draperie 
Cyllowre, cylour, -ure,.var. of CELURE Ods., 
| ceiling, canopy. So Cylured a.,cciled, canopied. 


¢ 1440 Promp, Parv, 77 Cylowre (P. cylere), celatura. 

—Cylured i. +r. -uryd, -ered), Celatus, 
Cylte, Cyluer, obs. forms of Sitt, SILVER. 
|| Cyma \soima). Also 6 syma, 6-9 sima, 7-8 

scima, 8-9 cima. [mod.L., a. Gr. «dpa anything 

| swollen, a billow,a wave, a waved or ogee mould- 
jag, the young ee of a cabbage (in which sense 
also L. Sma, whence the botanical tee 

| 1. Arch. A moulding of the comice, the outline 
of which consists of a concave and a convex line; 
an ogee. 

| Cyma recta a moulding concave in its upper part, and 
convex in iis lower part. Cyia reversa (rarely inversa): 
a moulding convex in iis upper part, and concave in its 

| lower part. : 

| 863 Suvte Archit, Cib, 4 partes geue also to Sima 
renersa, /6fd. Ciijb, Vbat second partie which remayneth 
of the Modulus ye shall geue vnto Syma, "1703 
Moxon Meck, Exerc. 267 Scima reversa.. Scima recta, 
or Ogee. 1726 Icon Alderti’'s Archit, 11. 34b, A Cima 
inversa of the breadih of two minutes. 19761 rit. Afag. 
11. 642 The true cima, or cimnise. 1850 Leite Aldiler's 
nc, Art § 249. 258 A base of several plinths and cymas. 

2. Bot, =CyMe tr and 2, 

Lips Puiturs (ed. Kersey’, Cyma..the young Sprout of 
Coleworts, or other Herbs; a little Shoot, or Branch: But 
it is more especially taken by Herbalists for the top of any 
Plant. 1995 Licktroor Flora Scotica fy) I. 236 The 
cyma, or [tle umbel which terminates the branches, 


Cymagraph (seimigraf). [f. prec, + Gr. 
“ypapos writing, a writer. 

Erroneously formed! the combining forms of Gr. atpa 
being xumaro-, xumo-, cymato., cymto-) 

An instrument for copylng or tractng the contour 


of profiles and mouldings. 

1837 Athenenm 11 Mar. 179 A paper-.. from the Rev. 
R. W illis descriptive of a new Instrument invented by him 
for tracing profiles and monldings, and which he called the 
Symagraph, 1842 R. Wirits in Civ. Eng. & Arch. Frul, 
V. 219 (2ftle) Description of the Cymagraph for copying 
mouteiitgs 1889 i theneum {9 Jan. 90/1 The mouldings 
have been taken fnll size with the cymagraph. 

fence Cy'ma-, prop, Cymograph 2. ronce-wd. 

1844 G, Pracock Addtress Brit, Assec. p. xliv, Carefully 
reduced and tabulated, and their mean results cysnegraphet 
or projecied in curves. 

| Cymaise (simd-z). -f7ch. Ols. Also eymace, 
cymaigze, cimaise. [F. cymaise, ad. L. cymatinm: 
see below.) =Cyma, Cvmativum. 

1656 Brounr Glassogr., Cymace ..a ledge or outward 
member in Architecture, fashioned somewhat like a Roman 
S, and termed a Wave or Ogee. 1726 Lenni A lbert?'s 
Archit, WH. 32a, The cymaize being any list that is at the 
topofany inember. /4i7, 35 a, The heads of the Mutules are 
cut perpendicular, with acymaise over them. 3761 Brit. Mag. 
HI. 642 The true cima, or cimaise, imitaled tn ornaments. 


Cymar (simi1). Also 7-9 simarre, (7 ac- 
meare), S-9 simar, symar: sce SimarReE. [ad. F. 
simarre (OF, chamarre) ; sce Cuter !, Simarre.] 

1, A robe or loose light garment for women; esf. 


an under garment, a chemise, 
Used somewhat vaguely in poetry and fiction, 
[1642 frfana zor A Persian simarre or mantle.) 1697 
Dxvorn] orgil, Eneid w.196 A flow'r’d Cymarr with Golden 
Fringe, she wore, 1700 — Cymion & /phig. 100 Her body 
shaded with a slight cymarr. 1844 Wirren Zasso vt xci, 
Whilst young Erminia laid her vests aside..And to her 
flowered cymar disrobed complete, 1825 Scott Jats. 
iii, Disrobed of all clothing saving a cymar of white silk. 
| @ 1839 Prato Mocms (1864) II. 22, } ask not what the 

( vapours are That veil thee like a white cymar. 


CYMATIUM. 


2. =CUIMER: sfec. that of a bishop. 

1673 Br. Parker Aefsr. Reh. Transp. 499 1.) Vests. 
perukes, tunicks, cimarrs, 1762 Hunn fist. Aug. 1. xl. 
380 The episcopal habit, the cymarre and rochette, , 1868 
Miuman St. Pand’s xi. 266 Bishop Grindal preached. .in his 
rochet and cyinar. i 

Cymatium (simetivim, -2fuin). sich. Also 
6-7 cimatium, 8 seimatium, g -ion. [L. cfime- 
finnt an ogee, an Ionic volute, a. Gr. xvparioy, 
dim. of xtpa wave, billow, Cyma.] =Crua. 

1563 Sucre Archit. Cjb, Coronix..you shall deuid into 
-4. partes, geue one part vnto Cimatium vnder Corona. .the 
fourth part which remaineth, gene vnto Cymatium ouer 
Corona. 1663 Grrmer Counsel (1664) 32 ‘Vhe Cimatium, 
the list of the Cimatium. 1703 Moxon Afech. Fverc. 267 
Scima reversa, or Scimatium. “18g0 Lesteut A/a/ler’s Ane. 
el rt £274. 304 The contrast between the Doric and Lesbian 
cymatinm. 1880 J. I. Mippieron in alcademy 21 Aug. 
141/1 One of the cornices has beeu replaced by another one 
with different dentils and cymatium. A 

Cymatolite (simetoloit). ain, [f Gr. xtpa, 
aupar- Wave +-LITE.J A miueral found continuous 
with spodumene in white masses with delicate 
wary fibrous structure. 1868 Dana Jin. 456. 

Cymbal (si‘mbal). Forms: 1 cim-, eymbal, 
4-6 symbal, 5 cym-, symbale, cimbelle, 6 
cimbal, 6-7 cymball, 4- cymbal. [ad. L. cyr- 
balum, a. Gr. kipBadoy, deriv. of xvp8y hollow of 
a vessel, cnp. In Ol. directly from L.3 in MIE. 
partly through OF, eywd/e, in rath c. cgvndbale, the 
latter a learned adaptation of the L.. word.] 

1. Onc of a pair of concave plates of brass or 
bronze, which are struck together to produce a 
sharp ringing sound. 

‘Till late iu the 18th c. apparently known only as the name 
of ancient and foreign struments of the type described 
(esp. as mentioned in the Bible), 

e825 Vesp. Psalter cl. 5 Wergad hine in cymbalin bel 
bleodrienduin hergad_ in cimbalan wynsumnisse. — ¢ 1000 
Sar. Leechd. (1. 202 Cimbalan odd: psalteras odde 
strengas. 1325 &. £. didit. 1. Bo 1415 Symbales & sonetez 
sware be noyse. 1382 Wyceuir 1 Cor. xiii. 1, bam maad as 
bras sownnynge, or a symbal [1388 cymbal] tynkynge. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, DeD. Rexx. criti. (1495) 946 Cymbales. .ben 
smytte togider and sownceth and ryngeth. 1535 CoverDaLe 
Ps.cl. 3 Prayse him in the cyan and daunse. 1553 pen 
Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 14 A great noyse of cinbals, 
drumslades, timbrelles, shames .. and dinerse other musical 
instrumentes. 1607 Suaxs. Cor, v. iv. 53 The Trumpets, Sack+ 
huts, Psalteries, and Fifes, Tabors, and Syinboles, and the 
showting Romans. 1629 Mitton Christ's Natizity 208 In 
vain with cymbals’ ring They call the grisly king. 1795 
Soutney Occas. Pieces i, It is the funeral march .. Hark? 
from the blacken‘d cymbal that dead tone! a 1839 Praep 
Poems 11. 331 Hark to the cymbal, and the bellowing dram t 

b. fig. (with reference to 1 Cor. xiii. 1). 

1874 Heres Soc. Press. xv. 217, 1 often: wonder at tle 
sort of passionate delight which Milverton, and people like 
him, have in the tinkling of cymbals. , 

2, Formerly applied loosely or ignorantly to 
other mnsical instruments. 

1727-51 Cuamprrs Cycd. s.v.. The modern cymbal is 
a paltry instrument, chiefly in use among vagrants, gypsies, 
etc. It consists of steel wire, in a triangular form, whereon 
are passed five rings, which are touched and shifted along 
the triangle with an iron rod held in the left hand. 1745 
J. G. Coover Power Harmony i. (R.), Let but the tuneful 
rod On brazen Cymbal strike. 1851 Mavnew Loud, Labour 
III. 160 It took me just five months to learn the—cymbal, 
if you please—the hurdy-gurdy ain‘t it’s right name. 

3. A kind of stop on an organ. 

1852 Seipet Organ 174 In large organs the great organ 
often contains both a mixture and a cymbal, the latter with 
more ranks than the former. 1876 Hites Catech. Organ x. 
ere 7e Cynbed, the most acute of the Mixture stops, and 
formed exclusively of octaves. 

4. A sort of spongy cake or doughnut. U.S. docad. 

1860 in Worcester. 1867 O. W. Hotmes Guardian 
Anged xix, The genteel form of doughnut called in the 
native dialect eywédad..which graced the board with its 
plastic forms. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as cymbal-beating, -player, 
-tinkler; + cymbal doctor, a teacher who givcs 
forth an empty sound (cf. 1 Cor, xiii. 1). 

1649 Mitton £¢kon. viit. (1851) 393 How much he was the 
Disciple of those Cymbal Doctors. © 1837 Cartve Fr. Rew. 
I. vu. xi. 351 Roman triumphs and ovations, Cabiric cymbal- 
beatings. 1889 Fursivart in Pad? Maid G. 14 Dec. 2/1 
Some talk and writing of a certain cymbal-tinkler being 
a greater poet. .than Browning. 

ience (chiefly novnce-wds.) Cy'mbal v., to play 
on cymbals; Cymbaled 4//. @., (a) furnished 
with cymbals; (4) produced or accompanicd by 
cymbals ; Cy-mballing 74/.s/., playing on cymbals. 
Cymbalee'r, -Her [F. cydalier], a cymbalist. 
Cymba-lics, music produced by cymbals. Cy-m- 
baline a., cymbal-like. Cy-mbalist, Cy‘mballer, 
a player on the eymbals. 

¢1340 Cursor Af, 13140 (Trin.) Before be kyng in his 
palaise.. She cymbaled tomblyng wiballe. 1864 Carivie 
Fredk, Gt. xu. ix, With pomp and professional cymballing. 
1847 Tennyson Princess v. 500 Among the statuies, statue- 
like, Between a cymbal'd Miriamand a Jael. 1861 Lytton 
& Fane Tanshduser 22 Cymbal'd music. 1836 F, Manone 
Rel. Father Prout, Songs of France iv. (1859) Now 
come the cymbaleers, 1859 Sata 7%, round Cloe (1862) 


279 Brassy screeds, and tinkling cymbalics. 1878 E. Jexxins 


flaverkoline 224 The cymbaline clatter of the Turcophile 
Gazette. 1656 Brounr Glossve'r., & wibatist, he that os 
onthe Cymbals. 1803 Wed. Frud X. 349 One of the Duke 
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of York's black cymbalists. | ¢ we Oaford Bible-Helps 239 
David appointed Asaph cbief of the cymbalists. 1879 E. 
Arnon Lf, .4 sia (1853) 47 A chosen band Of nautch girls, 
cup-bearers, and cymhuallers. 

i Cymbalo (sirmbalo’. [ad It. ceméalo, cimbalo, 
repr. L. gumibadion Cymuar, but applied to the dul- 
cimer, Magyar ccimbalom (cymbalom), Polish cyn- 
daly] The duleimer, a kind of stringed instrument 
in which the strings are struck by small hammers 
held in the hands ; the prototype of the pianoforte. 
It has lately become known in England as used 
in the music of Hungarian bands. 

179 Hirkins in Grove 1. 300 1 Cemdado or Cimbale .. 
.ea dalcimer, an old Huropean name of which, with unim. 
portant phonetic variations, was Cymbal. According 10 

Ir. Carl Engel this ancient instrument is at the present 
day called crwéady by the Poles, aud cynréalom by the 
Magyars., 1889 2’// Wed? G. 16 May 6,1 Maine, Schulz... 
played her cymbalo, with which the Hungarian band have 
of late ‘eee familiarized us. It is a system of wires 
stretched over a sounding-board and struck with wands. 

||Cy-mbalon = Crust. 

1824 Wires Sasso. Ixxi, The niingled voice profound 
of trumpet, tambour, horn, and cymbalon. 

Cymbiform si-mbifpim.e@. siual.. Ho/., ete. 
[f Latin type *eywdiforniis, from cymba boat: see 
-Foru.]  Boat-shaped. 

11706) Prttiis sed. Kersey, Vardcedare Os (in clyat. 
otherwise call'd Cynediforae.| 1836 Lenny Cyel. V : 
(Botanical Cernts), Cyinbijorn, having the form of a boat, 
1870 Hooke Stud. Mora 387 Toficldia ., sceils many .. 
cymbiform. 1882 Sid. Soc Lea. Cymbiform bone, the o» 
naviculare, a bone of the tarsa 

Cymbocephalic (si:mboystphiwlik), a. error. 
eymbe-, kumbe-.  [f, Gr. xvpB8y boat + xepadn 
head +-1e.] Having a skull long and narrow, and, 
as viewed from above, somewhat boat-shaped. 

1861 Sal. Keo. 7 Sept. 233 ‘Vhis peculiar bout-shaped or 
cymbe-cephatic skull, 1878 Barttey Sopinara’s el nth rop. 
v.17 Cymbocephalic, Kumbecephalic. “ 

Cyme (saim). Also 8 eime. [a. I. ese, exnie, 
in the sense ‘top, summit” (reth ein Hatz! :— 
pop. L. céma=L. cyma (see above’; in the Bot. 
sense an 18th e. adaptation of the ancient L.] 

ti). eime.) A ‘head’ (of unexpanded leaves, 
cte.). Obs. rare. 

1735 Braviry fam. Dict. sv. Sadiet, The Buds and 
tender Cime of Nettles by some eaten raw, by others boiled. 

2. Bot. cyme.) A species of inflorescence wherein 
the primary axis bears a single terminal flower 
which develops first, the system being continued 
by axes of secondary and higher orders whieh de- 
velop sttecessively in like manner; a centrifugal 
or definite inflorescence: opposed to RacrMr. 
Applied e¢sf, to compound inflorescences of this 
type forming a more or less flat head. 

1794 Martyn Koussean's Bot. v. 53 The arrangement of 
the flowers in the elder is called acyme. 1854 S. Tuomsox 
Wild Flo uw (ed. 4) 250 The meadow-sweet, with its 
crowded cymes. 

3. Arch, =CyMa. 

1877 Buackmore Lrevec IIL. xlvii. 106 This is what we 
calla cyine-joint, a cohesion of two curved surfaces. 

Cyme (Shaks. Aach. v. iii. 35, ust Folio), sup- 
posed to be an error for cyune, SENNA. 

1605 Suaks. Afacé. v. ili, £5 What Rubarb, Cyine, or 
what Purgatiue drugge Would scowre these English hence. 

Cymelet. (See -vet.] A small or diminutive 
cyme, a cymule. 

Cymene (seimin). Chem. [f. Gr. xtpivoy 
Cumin + -ENE.J] A hydrocarbon, CyyHy,, dis- 
covered in 1840 in the volatile oil of Roman cnmin, 
and in other plants. So a series of compounds, 
parallel to those under CuMENE: Cymio (si‘mik) 
a., of or pertaining to the radical cymene and its 
compounds, as in cymic phenol, etc. Cy-midine, 
a base, CyyH,;N. Cy'mol=Cymene. Cy-myl, 
the organic radical Cyy H,; of cymenc, etc. Hence 
ormylameé ne, cyniylic, etc. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem, M1. 293-6 Cymene or Cymol.. 
Colourtess strongly refracting liquid, having a very agree- 
able odour of lemons. 1879 /b:d, VII. g21 Cyitic Disulphide 
--is forined by oxidation of cymic pierces 1863-72 /bid. 
Il. 298 Cymiylic Alcohol Cio Hi O. Hydrate of Cymyl. 
Cuminic Alcohol .. Colourless liquid, having a very faint.. 
aromatic odour, and a sharp spicy taste. 

Cyment, obs. form of CEMENT. 

Cymetery, -itier, -itory, obs. ff. CEMETERY. 

Cymic, Cymidine: see CYMENE. _ 

Cymiferous (ssimi‘féras), 2. Bearing cymes. 

1847 in Craic, and in later Dicts. 

Cymitar, -er, obs. forms of Scimitar. 

Cy*mling: see Sitix, a kind of squash. 

1795 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 192 Cymlings (Cucardita 
TErrUcosa). 

Cymming, brewer's vessel : see CumMING Se. 

Cymneli(], obs. form of SIMNEL. 

Cy:mobotryo’se, a. [f. L. ofa Crme+ 
Botrrose.] ‘Applied to cymes arranged in a 
racemose manner’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 2 

Cymogene (svitmodgin). [f. grwo- deriv. of 
CYMENE + -GENE, as in F. oxy gene, etc.] ‘A gaseous | 
substance, consisting chiefly of butane, given off 


CYNAROID. 


during the distillation of crude paraflin, used con- 
densed by pressure for the production of extreme 
cold by evaporation’ (Syd. Soc. Lea. 1882). 

1886 Z/arfer's May. Jan. 248 The next product Jof Petro- 
leum]is known as ‘ Cymogene’. 

Cymogyraph: see Cyots-. 

Cymooid oimoid .@. [ff Crma+-om.]  Re- 
sembling a cyma. 

1815 T. Forster Admes. Phenont 145 Before storms a 
fexture of cirrostratus appears, of a cymoid figure, like some 
architectural ormaments, 4d. 193 The curious cymoid 
feture seis not merely alternate bars, but the bars are 
cutionsly curved. 1846 in Worecrster, and in later Dicts. 

Cymol: see Crminn. 

Cymophane \ssimolein). Wen. [f. Gre avpa-, 
comb. form of «dpa wave + -pavys -showing.] A 
synonym of CHRYSOBERYL, 

1804 Fonrcrey’s Chem. U1. 46. 1850-6 O. W. Lots 
feems, Mysterious Hiness 8, Wer white ann, that wore 
a twisted chain Clasped with an opal-sheeny cymopbane. 

Henee Cymophanous (sain fanos) @., ‘haviny 
a wavy. floating light; opalescent; chatoyant’ 
Webster 1864), 

Cymose sviméus), a. Bot, [ad. 1. ep mds-ns, 
f. jfimas see -osk.] Bearing evines, eymiferous ; 
of the nature of a cyme; arranged in a eyme. 
Of an inflorescence = centrifugal or definite} op- 
posed to racentose.) 

1807 J. Eo Swuin /%ys. Bot. 311 In the cymose plants. 
1872 Over Alem. Bot. i vii.83 Forins of inflorescence in 
which the pedicle, or » itvelfterninates ina flower are 
termed difluite or cyaese, 

Mence Cymo‘sely a:/z., in the inanner of a evince. 

1870 Hoonre $4, A fora 24 Flowers. .cymosely panicled. 

Cymious ‘i-mes), a. rare. [ad. L. cFmds-as, 
f, cra, corresp, to Fy eyurcen, -cnse.] —CyMose. 

In med. Dicts. : 

Cymphan, obs. form of Symruoxy. 

+Cymphe. 0¢s. [ad. F. gonde,ad. L. cymbiun, 
a. Gr, xupBiov small cup.) 

1499 Caxton “xeydes vy. (1890) 22 Eneas ordeyned to 
take many cymphes that ben vessels ordeyned for to make 
atiche sacrifyce. 

Cympylile, obs. form of SIMPLE, 

Cymric kimrik), 2. [f Welsh Cyrene Wales, 
Cymey the Welsh, pl. of Cyvzre, prob. repr. ancient 
Comérox compatriot .¢f. <f//obrox men of another 
country).J Of or pertaining to the Welsh people 
and language. 

[1688 R. Howme fevecucy un. 435 '2 The Alphabet of the 
ancient Cymra’s or Britains. 1656 Broun1 Glessog?., Cyr 
ravean (from the Br. Cymraeg i. Welsh) Cambrian. 1833 
Soutney Vase. //ist, Exg. 1.1 Vhe Cambrians, or, more 
properly, the Cymry.] 1839 Keicurtey Z/ist. Eng. 1. 78 
Veneath them were the Cymsic princes. : 

Cymule (soitmiel. Aor. [f. Latin type *civehz, 
dim, of Gma Crue] A small cyine. Hence 
Cymulo'se «a. 

1880 Gray Sfruct. Bot. v. 131 One of these very simple 
cytes, by itself or as a part of a larger cyme, may be called 
a Cymule. 4 

Cymyl]: see CYMENE. 

Cymytery, obs. form of CEMETERY. 

Cyn-: see Cin-, Six-, 

|| Cynanche (sinweyk?). Laths [de a. Gr: 
auriyxn, f. evev- dog- +dyxey to strangle, throttle: 
cf. QuinsEY.] A name for diseases of the throat, 
characterized by inflammation, swelling, and diffi- 
culty of breathing or swallowing; ¢sf. Quinsy. 

1706 Priviips (ed. Kersey), Cynanche, the Squinancy, or 
Quinsey.. This Disease is so call'd because it often happens 
to Dogs and Wolves, 1830 Linotty Nat. Syst. Bot. 241 
Prescribed by the native practitioners of India in cynanche. 

Cynanthropy (sinz'nprdpi). Sati. [mod, f. 
Gr, xvvarOpwros lit. dog-man: in F, gvnanthropie.] 
A species of madness in which a man imagines 
himself to be a dog. 

1594 1°. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1. 266 There are 
some that behaue thenselues like dogges and wolues .. 
because they thinke they are transformed into those kinde 
of beasts, by.. that malady, which is.. named by the 
Graccians cynanthropie and lycanthropie. 1656 in Buount 
Glossegr., Cynanthropic. 1735 in Jouxson. 

Cynaraceous (sinirelfas),@. Sol, [f. mod.L. 
Cynaracer, {. Cynara artichoke : see CYNAREOUS 
and -acrzous.] Belonging to the order Cynaracea 
proposed by Lindley, identical with the suborder 
Cynaroidex or Cynarocephalx of Composite plants, 
including the thistles, artichoke, burdock, ete. 

1847 in Craic. : ae 

Cynarctomachy (sinasktpmaiki). xonce-wd. 
[f. Gr. xev- dog- + dpxros bear + -axia fighting.) 
Fighting of dogs and bears ; bear-baiting. — 

1663 Butter Hud. 1. i. 752 That some occult Design doth 
ly In bloudy Cynarctomachy, 

Cynareous (sinéeras), a. Bot. [f. mod... 
Cynarex, {. Cynara artichoke, a, Gr. kuvapa taken 
as=«uwapa artichokc.] =CYNARACEOUS. 

1846 Linney bce, Ningd. 707 In general the Cynareous 
genera are characterised by intense bitterness. 

Cynaroid (siniroid), a. Hot. [f. mod.L. 
Cynara (see prec.) + -01D.] Allied to the artichoke; 
CYNARACEOUS. 
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1882 G. ALLEN Colours of Flowers ii. 51 The second, or 
cynaroid tribe, is that of the thistle-heads, 

Cynder, -dyr, obs. forms of CinpEr. 

Cyne, obs. form of Sicy. 

+ Cyne- (kiina-, kina-), in OE. =royal ; occur- 
ting in many compounds, as cynehelm crown, 
eynestd? throne, some of which are retained as 
technical terms by modern historians ; ¢.¢. oyne- 
bét (Boor sé.' 9), the king's boot, compensation 
paid to the people for the murder of the king. 

a 1000 in Thorpe O. /. Laws 1. 186 Gebirap seo cynebot 
dam leodum, 1872 FE. W. Ropertson /ist. Fss. 208 
’ Blessed to king, and raised to his cynestole by Archbishop 
Eanbald.” 1874 Stupss Const, Hist, § sg A fine of equal 
amount [to the king's wereffd), the cyuebot, was at the 
suine time dne to his people. 

Cyne, crroneous for cyz'e, Civy.] 

Cynegetic (sin/dgetik’, a. (st.). rare. [mod. 
ad. Gr. xuvyyerix-cs pertaining to the chase, f. 
xuvayérns huntsman, f. xvv- dog + ipyerns leader. 
In F. cyndgétigue) A. adj, Relating to the 
chase. 

716 M. Davits Athen. Brit. in, Diss. Vhysic 2 Our 
Modern Practitioners. .understand as little of lhem, as they 
do of the Geoponick, Hieracosophick, or Cynogetick 
Physicks. 1838 W. H. Daummonp Aights tutor. v. 36 To 
indulge their cynegetic propensities in the fox chase. 1887 
Times 3 Oct. 6/1 A Cynegetic Exhibition, including 
weapons and appliances used in the chase. 

. 5b, pl. Cynegeties: hunting, the chase. 

1646 Str ‘I’. Browse Psend. df. 1. vill. 32 There are extant 
of his in Greeke, foure bookes of Cynegeticks or venation. 
1887 St. Bernards xv. 178 Dr. Octavins Puffeinup. . Member 
of the Royal Institution of Cynegetics. i 

+Cyner. Obs. [ad. 1. ciner-ent.) Ashes, cinders. 

1420 Pallad.on Lush. xi. 366 A yespon alto grounde of 
eyner. 

Cynew, obs. form of SixEw,. 

Cynic (sinik), a. and s4. Also 6 einike, 6-7 
einiek,e, eynieke, -ike, -ique, 6-8 eyniek, (7 
einniek(e, eynniek). [ad. L. quate-us (perh, in 
part through IF. 5 cf. atfegue, 1523 in Hatzf.), a. Gr. 
xumxés dog-like, eurrish, churlish, Cynic, f. evar, 
kuv-ds dog: See -1C. 

In the appellation of the Cynic philosophers there was 
prob. an original reference to the xurogapyes, a ee 
where Antisthenes taught; but popular use took it simply 
in the sense ’ dog-like, currish’, so that xuwy ‘dog’ became 
oH nickname for ‘Cynic’.] nee. 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to or characteristic of 
the sect of philosophers called Cynies: see Bu. 

1634 Mitiox Conins 708 O foolishness of men! that. fetch 
their precepts from the i ud tub, Praising the lean and 
sallow Abstinence! 1846 TRencn Adirac. iit. (1862) 145 The 
Cynic philosopher. 1868 tr. Zedler’s Socrates 247 Vhe Cynic 
philosophy claims to be the genuine teaching of Socrates. 

2. Having the qnalitics of a cynic (see B 2): 
pertaining to a cynic ; cynical. 

1597 Pilgr. Parnass. w. 468, 1 am not such a peece of 
Cinicke earthe ‘That I neglect sweete beauties deitie. 1676 
Guasvits Seas. Ref. 136 No sullen or Cynick humours, 
hut the complaint of all mankind. 38121 W, R. Srescer 
Poems 51 Cold Cynic censurers. 1851 Disrarns Life Ld. 
G, Bentinck (1852) 12 The cynic smile..the signal of a con- 
tempt which he was too haughty to express. 

3. Cyate year or feriod; the canterlar cycle of 
the ancient Egyptians ; see CANICULAR 3. 

1607 Torser.. Four. Beasts (1673) 112 That Egyptian 
Cynick Year which is accomplished but once ii 1460 as 
1837 /raser’s Alag. XV1. 632 This erratic period of 1461 
years became the great reauibink cycle of the Egyptian 
calendar, under the name of the cynic or canicular period. 

4, Cynic spasm: see quot. 1882. 

1684 tr. Bouet's Merc. Contpit. x. 474 A Cynick Spasm 
came upon him, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cynic spasm, a con- 
vulsive contraction of the facial muscles of one side..so that 
the teeth are shown in the manner of an angry dog, 

B. 56, 

1. One ofa sect of philosophers in ancient Greece, 
founded hy Antisthenes, a pupil of Socrates, who 
were marked by an ostentatious contempt for ease, 
wealth, and the enjoyments of life; the most famous 
was Diogenes, a pupil of Antisthenes, who carried 
the principles of the sect to an extreme of asceticism. 

1547-64 Bavipwin JJor. PAilos. (Valfr.) . xix, He fel 
straight to the sect of the cinikes, and became Diogenes 
scholer. 1642 Howrtt For. Trav. (Arb.) 15 Like the 
oe shut up alwaye ina Tub. 1751 J. Brown Sha/tesh, 
Charac, 174 All the old philosophers, from the elegant 
Plato walking on his rich carpets, to the unbred cynic 
snarling in his tub. 1868 tr, Zedier’s Socrates 256 To the 
Cynic nothing is good but virtue, nothing bad but vice, 

2. A person disposed to rail or find fault; now 
nsually ; One who shows a disposition to disbelieve 
in the sincerity or goodness of human motives and 
actions, and is wont to express this by sneers and 
sarcasms ; a sneering fault-finder. 

1596 Edward //1,.t. i, Age is a cynic, not a flatterer, 
1599 B. Jonson Fe. Aan out of Hun, Wii, Thou nrt such 
another Cyniqne now, a man had need walke upright) 
before thee, 1632 IlEvwoon /ron Age. . Wks, 1874 He 
281 Peace Cinicke, barke not dogge. 1783 Cowrrr Progr. 
rr. 175 Blame, cynic, if you can, quadrille or ball, 1866 
Atcer Solit, Nat. & Man 1. 63 The cynic, who admires 
and enjoys nothing, despises and censures everything. 31879 
G. Mrreoitn Egoist vii. (1889) 60 Cynics are only happy 
in making the world as barren to others as they have 
made it for themselves, 
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Cynical (sinikal), 2. (f as prec. + -AL.] 

g PN octlians > theCynic philosophers in contempt 
of pleasure, ehurlishness, or disposition to find 
fault; characteristie of a eynic; surly, currish, 
misanthropic, captious ; now esp. disposed to dis- 
believe in human sincerity or goodness ; snecring. 

1588 Greene Pandosto (1607) 24 Canst thou not loue? 
Commeth this Cynicall passion of prone desires, or peeuish 
frowardnes? 1615 J. Srerness Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 43 They 
seeke..T'o beacconnted sharpe and Cynicall. 1670 P. Hixry 
Diaries & Lett, (1882) 225 In lodging, diet, apparel, cynical 
below the calling of a Gospel mintster. 1814 D'Isractt 
Quarrels Auth. (1867) 440 Our cynical Hobbes had no 
respect for his species. 3875 Farrar Ssleuce & V. iii. 65 
A cynical journalism which sneered at every belief. 

+ 2. Belonging to the sect of Cynie philosophers ; 
=Cysica.3. Obs. rare. 

1675 Otway Alcibiades 33 Let the Cynical fool call 
pleasure a toy. e . 

3. With etymological allusion: Relating to a 
dog ; dog-like. 

1616 Buttokar, Cynicall, doggish. ¢ 1645 Howe Lett. 
(1650) ITI. 27 Besides this Cinicall, ther is a kind of 
Wolvish humor hath seizd upon most of this peeple. 1869 
Sie G. Bowyer in Times Sept., Writing .. in ‘ecclesiastical 
Latin’ (io which a more cynical name might be given). _ 

Cynically (sinikali), adv. [f. pree. + -Ly 2] 
In a cynical way; after the manner of a cynic. 

1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. tl. xxi. § 9 Fraudes .. and vices 
.-handled..rather in a Satyre and Cinicaly, then seriously 
and wisely. 1614 Dp. Hatt Xeeoll. Treat, 501 Not Cynt- 
cally unsocialle. 1789 Mus. Pozzi Journ, Frauce 1. 82 
I was... feeling .. cynically disposed. 1856 ‘I'nackERAy 
Christonas Bks. (1872) 43 Our street from the little nook .. 
whence I and a fellow lodger. cynically ohserve it. 

Cy nicalness. vare-°. [f. as pree. + -Nxss.] 
Cynical quality or character. 

1727 Batley vol. II, Cyufeadness, Churlishness, Moruse- 


ness, | In mod. Dicts. 
Cynicism (sinisizm. [f Cyxic+-isu. Cf, 
Cyxism.] 


L. (awtth capital C.) The philosophy of the 
Cynics: see Cynic Bs, 

1672 Sin T. Browse Lett, Friend xxiv. (1881) 143 Yet his 
sober contempt of the world wrought no Democritism or 
Cynicism, no laughing or snarling at it. 1868 tr. Zed/er's 
Socrates 268 The leading thought of Cynicism is the self. 
sufficiency of virtue. 

2. Cynical disposition, character, or quality. 

167a[see 1}, 1847 Lytron Lucretia (1853) 152 The cyni- 
cism of his measured vice. 
Lord 150 The bitter cynicism of the newspaper satirist. 

b. An instance of cynicism ; a cynical utterance. 

1891 Spectator 20 June 847,1 That he had uttered his 
dangerous cynicisms, 

Cy:nicocra‘tical, a. [See Cynic and -crat.] 
Of or pertaining to a ruling body of cynics. 

3881 LL. A. Tottemacne in Fraud. Educ. Oct. 225 Power.. 
in the hands of a Cynicocratical Conclave. 

+ Cyniph, Ofs.: see Cixirnes. 

1607 ‘Topset Serpents (1653) 763 Among the Cyniph 
plagues, this siill shall bear the bell. 1631 Done £ss. 
(1651) 183 When they attempted to make Cyniphs. 

| Cynips (itnips). Autom. [mod.1..; accord- 
ing to Darmsteter, formed by Linnzeus from Gr. 
xvv- dog +T~ a kind of eynips, or insect that eats 
vine-buds, ete. (Others have thought it an altera- 
tion of late L. efurphes, sciniphes, in Vulgate, Z.rod. 
viii. 16, rendering Gr. axviges.) Alsomod.F.cynifs.] 

The typical genus of the gall-flics, hyinenopterous 
inseets which puncture plants in order to deposit 
their eggs, and thus produce galls or gall-nuts. 

Ilenee Cy‘nipid, an insect of the Cyuipide, or 
family allied to Cynifs. Cynipi-dean, Cynipi'- 
deous, Cyni'pidous ays, of or pertaining to the 
Cynipide or gall-flies. 

1777 lacutroor Flora Scofica Il. 583 Excrescencies 
occasioned bya small insect called Cynips, 1884 Athenaeum 
15 Nov. 628/r Oak-galls produced by cynipidean insects. 


Cynism (si:niz’m). rare, [a. F. grnisme, late 
I. cynismus, Gr. xunopés Cynicism, f. xdov, xvv- 
dog, Cynie: see -1sm.] «= Cynicism. 


1833 Tmeewaia in /Arlol. Aus. 11.540 The cynism of | 
1837 Black. Mag. XLII. 395 Principles. .of | 


Antisthenes. 
licentiousness and moral cynism in literature. 1854 tr. 
Lamartine's Celebr, Char. 1. 49 From some unintelligible 
cynism in language. 

Cynke, obs. form of Sink. 

Cynnaber, cynne, ohs. ff. Cinnabar, SIN-. 

Cyno-, a. Gr. kvyvo-, combining form of «vor 
(«vy-) dog; occurring in Greek in many com- 
pounds, partly adopted and largely imitated in 
modem technical terms and nonce-words, as cyno- 

enea'logist, cyno-phreno'logy; also Cynoclept 
Gr. wAéwrns thief; ef. xuvoxAdmos dog-stealing]}, 
Cyno-graphy [F. cyuographie}, a 
writing or treatise on dogs. Cyno-‘logy, natoral 
history of dogs. Cyno'philist [F. cywopArle; f. Gr. 
pidos loving}, a lover of dogs. Cynopho-bia [Gr. 
$éBos panic fear], aversion to and dread of dogs. 
Cyno'podous a. [Gr. ro8- foot}, dog-footed, having 
fect with non-retractile claws. Cyno'rrhodon [so 
F.; f. Gr, Judor rose], dog-rose, wild-rose. 

1863 I]. Kinastey 4. Eliot xxiv, (1865) 223 He was the 


3881 P. Brooxs Candle of | 


i 


| things. 
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greatest..cynoclept, or dog-dealer, in England. 1839 Wer 
Monthly Mag. LVI. 63 Your good Saeodealons will 
trace out.. the pedigree of any particular race. 1878 

Barteev tr. Sopinard's Anthrop. Introd. 9 Cynology pers 
the natural history of the dog. 1890 G. FLestne in ro¢ 
Ceut, Mar. 505 Consider the perpetual abolition of the 
diabolical muzzle, ye ophilists 1879 M. D. Conway 
Demonol, 1. \. v. 136 The wild notion of Goethe, joined 
with his cynophobia. 1706. Pmittirs (ed. Kersey), Cynor- 
rhodou, the wild Rose, or Sweet-brier Rose. 1744 Ars- 
strone Hreserv, Health 1. 278 Where the cynorhodon with 
the rose For fragrance vies. 1817 N. Drake Shas. 11. 81 
The colour of the cynorhodon, or canker- rose. 

Cynocephalic (sine-, ssingsifeelik), a. [f as 
next +-1¢.] = CYNOCEPHALOUS. 

1887 B. Heap //ist. Mumeoruim 723 Mermes .. holding ., 
caduceus and cynocephalic ape. 

Cynoce'phalist. [fas next +-Ist.] =Crxo- 
CEPHALUS, 

3656 Buoust Glossogr., Cyuocephalist, a beast like an 
Ape, but having the face of a dog : a Babion. 1837 Waere- 
WRIGHT tr, Aristophanes 1. 312 Contend’st thou with a cyno- 
cephalist ? f ‘ 7 4 

Cynocephalous sillo-, ssinose falas), 2. [f. 
next +-ovs.J Pertaining to or of the nature of 
a cynocephalus; dog-headed. 

1831 Mus. Gork in Fraser's Mag. IV. 13 The cyno- 
Seo species. 1889 RAWLINSON Phanicia 227 A huge 
baboon or cynocephalous ape. ; i 4 

|| Cynocephalus (sino-, sainose'falis). Pl. -i. 
Also 5-7 anglicized eynocephale. [L., a. Gr. 
kuvoxépados dog-headed, the dog-faeed baboon, f. 
xuvo- dog- + xepadg head. In mod.F. cynocéphale.] 

1. One of a fabled race of men with dogs’ heads. 

¢ 400 Macnpey. (Roxb.) xxi. 97 Men and wymmen of 
pat ile hase heuedes lyke hundes; and pai er called Cyno- 
cephales. 16g0 Butwer Anthropouct. 7 \t may be the 
Cynocephali were but men with such heads, discovered by 
some Grecian. 1816 G.S. Faner Orig. Pagan Idol. 11. 479 
The cynocephali or dog-headed priests of... Anubis. 

2. A kind of ape having a head like that of a 
dog; the Dog-faced Baboon. In Zoo/. taken as 
the name of the genus. 

1601 Ilottanp (Pliny I. 157 They..liue oftthe milke of 
certain beasts that we cal Cynocephales, hauing heads and 
snouts like dogs. /#id, 1. 232 Apes that be headed and long 
shouted like s, and thereof called Cynocephali. 1607 
‘Yorsett Four. Beasts (1673)6 The shape of their snout 
like a cynocephale, 1774 roLpsM. .Vat, //ést. (1776) IV. 
207 The last of the ape kind is the Cynocephalus. 1876 
Bircn Aede Lect. Egypt 27 Their fauna, comprising the 
cynocephalus and the camelopard. f 

+Cy-nogloss. rare. [a. F. cynoglosse (Paré 

16th c.), ad. L. eynoglossum, Gr. xvvdyAwaoor, f. 
xuvo- dog-+yA@aca tongue.) The plant Cyno- 
gtossum or Hound's-tongue. 

1704 F. Ferrer Med, Gymn, (1718) 93 Another Plant, the 
Cynogloss. seems not unlikely to be of use. , 

Cynoid (sinoid), 2. [ad. Gr. xvvoeidys dog- 
like, canine, f. xvvo- dog.] Dog-like, allied in 
form to the dog; belonging to the Cywotdea or 
canine division of the Carnizora. 

Cynomome, obs. form of Ciyyamoy. ; 

Cynomorphice (sino-, scinom@afik), 2. [Ulti- 
mately f. Gr. kuvdpopeos, f. evvo- if + poppy form. 
Cf. mod.F. cynomorphe dog-shaped.] 

1. Zool. Belonging to the division Cynomorfha 
of catarthine monkeys. 

2. (wonce-use, app. after anthropomorphic.) Re- 
lating to a dog’s ideas and ways of looking at 
So Gynomo'rphism. 

1892 1. Rowinson in Contemp, Rev, Sept. 360 An instance 
of the operation of the cynomorphic idea can be seen in the 
behaviour of a dog when a bone is given to him. /#. 359 
There is, affecting the dog's point of view, almost un- 
doubtedly such a thing as cynomorphism. 

Cynoper, obs. form of CINNABAR. ‘ 
Cynopic (sln-, saingpik), @. wonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
kurwrns dog-eyed, shameless (f. xvvo- dog- + ay, 


| dm eye, face) + -10.] Dog-faced, shameless. 


1854 Banuan //alient. 416 This canicula..is equal to the 
gigantic white shark in cyaepie impudence and rapacity. 
ynosural (sind-, saindsitivral), a. [f. next + 
-AL.}] Relating to or of the nature of a eynosure. 
18ss Kincstey West. d/o? 17/2 That cynosural triad 
[of poets]. 1885 Huseyin Fives 9 June 10 'T'o preserve 
the slatue in ils cynosural position in this entrance-hall. 
Cynosure (si'no-, sainosini). Also 6-7 in 
Lat. form, [a. F. cynosure (36th e.), ad. L. cyno- 
stira, a. Gr. xvvécoupa dog's tail, Ursa Milton | 
1, The northern constellation Ursa Affuor, whieh 
contains in its tail the Pole-star ; also applied to 


the Pole-star itself. 

1996 F'itz-Gerrray Six F. Drake (1881) 1% Cynosure, whose 
pratse the sea-man sings. 161a Davies IWhy /reland, etc. 
(1787) 199 The circuit of the Cinosura about the pole. 1627 
May Lucan wt. (1631) 239 These Ships ..the Cynosure 
Guides straight along the sea. 1792 D. Liovp Voy. Live 
ww. 72 The stedfast Cynosure renown’d at sea. 

2. fig. a. Something that serves for guidance or 
direction ; a ‘ guiding star’. 

1596 Fitz-Gerrray Sir #. Drake (1881) 33 The Cynosura 
of the purest thonght, Faire Helicé, by whom the heart 
is taught. 3649 Be. Hate Cases Consc. (1650) 9 For the 
guidance of our either caution or liberty..the onely Cynosure 
is our Charity, 1691 Woop 1 /4, O.con, 1. 18 He hath written, 
The Rudiments of Grammar, .the Cynosura for many of 
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our best Grammarians. 3809 Mrs. West J/other (1810) 225 
my, victor-flag Flames like a steady cynosure. 

> b. Something that attracts attention by its bril- 
lianey or beanty; a centre of attraction, interest, 
or admiration. 

(1599 Broughton’s Lett. viii. 26 You Cynosura and Lucifer 
of nations, the stupor and admiration of the world.) r601 
Be. W. Bartow Serm. Paules Crosse 64 Himselfe..the 
Cynosure of their affections. 1632 Minion L’Adlegro 77 
Some beauty .. The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 1837 
Cagyis /r, Nev. 1.1. i, ‘Whe fair young Queen..the cyno- 
sure of all eyes. 1870 Disrari Lothairy Ixxxiii. 443 Before 
ad year elapses Rome will be the cynosure of the 
world. 

Cynque, Cynter: obs. ff. of Cinque, CinTRE. 

Cynthia (sinpia). [L. Cynthia (dea), the 
Cynthian goddess, ¢.e. Artemis or Diana, said to 
have been born on Mount Cynthus; hence the 
Moon.J A poetie name for the Moon personified 
as a goddess. Hence Cy‘nthian, of the Moon. 

1632 Mitton Penseroso 59 While Cynthia checks her 
dragon yoke, 1680 Otway Caius Marius tv. i, The reflec. 
tion of pale Cynthia's Brightness. 1814 Byron Lara xxiv, 
When Cynthia’s light almost gave way to mom. — 1632 
Litucow ray. vu. 318 Nylus increaseth..when the Sunne 
- warning with his vigorous face, the Septentrion sides of 
these Cynthian Mountaynes. 

Cynurenic (siniurenik),@. Chem. Also kyn-. 
(f. Gr. xuy- dog + obp-ov urine.) In eyneerente acid, 
a crystalline substance occurring in the urine of 
the dog. Called also Cynwric acid. 

1860 in Mew Syd. Soc. Veardk. 100. 1868-82 in Warts. 

Cyon, obs. form of Sciox, 

Cyparesse (Spenser): see Cypress }, 

Cyperaceous (sipéré'fas), a ot. [f. Bot. 
L. Cyperdcex, f. Cyperus: see -Aczous.] Belong- 
ing to the Cyferacew or Sedges. 

1852 Tu. Ross (/umnboldt's Trav. 1. vi. 217 Cyperaceous 
and gramineous plants. 

So Cype'roid a., allied in structure to a Cyperus. 

Cypero‘grapher. wonce-wd, [Cyvenvs.] A 
writer on sedges. So Cyperologist. 

1881 Bextuam in Fond. Linn. Soc. XVII 36 This essay 
seems not to have fallen into the hands of any subsequent 
Cyperographers, 

ypers, obs. form of Cypress. 

| Cyperus (soipieris, saitptris’. Bot.  (L. 
oy péerus,-os, a kind of rush, a, Gr. xdmetpos, kvmepos 
(Uerod.}, an aromatic marsh-plant.J] <A large 
genus of endogenous plants, giving its name to the 
N.O. Cyperacex. About 700 species are described ; 
C. longus is the Sweet Cyperns, or English Galin- 
gale, having aromatic and astringent roots. 

1597 Gerarve f/erdal 1. ix. (1633) 13 Cyperus Grasse hath 
roots somewhat like Cyperus. 1658 Sir ‘I’. Browne Gard. 
Cyrus iv, Why Fenny waters afford the hottest and sweetest 
plants as Calamus, Cyperus and Crowfoot. 1837 Howrrr 
Rur Life w. i. (1862) 312 Lo! cyperus decks the gronnd. 

Cyphace, var. SirHac, the peritoncetm. 

Cyphel (soifel).  [? ad. Gr. xipedda fi. the 
hollows of the ears, clouds of mist: see next.] 

1. Formerly a name for the Honseleek (Semper- 
zivum) ; now a book-name for Cherleria sedotdes. 

1674-91 Ray NV. C. Words 133 Cyphel, Houseleek. 1787 
Witnerine Bot, Arranugent, (cd. 2)). 462 Cherleria sedoides 
«.Cyphel. 1883 G. ALLEN Mountain Tulip in Longm, 
Mag. The Scottish asphodel, the mossy cyphek 

2. Adapted form of CYPHELLA. 

| Cyphella (sife la). of. Vi. -ee. [mod.L., 
ad, Gr. xipeAda (plural) the hollows of the cars.] 

1. A cup-like depression on the under surface of 
the thallus of some lichens. 

1857 BerxeLey Cryptog. Bot. § 452. ' 

2. Generie name of some hymenomycetous fungi. 

Cypher, var. Cirner ; Cyphon, obs. f. Srriton. 

Cyphonism (s2iféniz’m). Gr. Antig.  [ad. 
Gr. xuparvrepés, ptinishment by the ever, crooked 
piece of wood, bent yoke of a plongh, a sort of 
pillory, f. cipés bent, crooked.] Punishment by the 
xvpov, asort of pillory in whieh slaves or criminals 
were fastened by the neck (Liddell! and Seott). 

For notions formerly held about it see quot. 1848. 

1727-53 in Cnasmers Cycl. 1848 Wiarton Law Le.x., 
Cyphonisnt, some suppose to have been the smearing of the 
body with honey,and exposing the person to flies, wasps, etc. 
But the author of the notes on Hesychins says... that it.. 
signifies that kind of punishment still used by the Chinese, 
called .. the wooden collar, by which the neck of the male- 
factor is bent or weighed downward, 

{| Cypho‘sis. /ath. Also kyphosis. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. xvpwots, hampbacked condition, f. xi:pds 
bent, hunch-backed.] Baekward cnrvature of the 
spine; htmp-back. Hence Cyphortiec a., hnmp- 
backed (Syd. Soc. Lev.). 

3847 Soutu tr. Chelius’ Surg. 11, 164 The lordos’s is most 
easy, the cyphosis the most difficult of cure. 1876 Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 13 Kyphosis. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 
I, 277. 1889 ‘Vreves A/an, Surg, 11. 338 In the confirmed 
kyphotic curve of old age treatment is of little avail. 


| Cyprzea (seipr?%). Zool. [mod.L. f. Cypria 
a name of Venus: ef. Vesus-shell, Artemis, and 
other names of conchology.] The extensive genus 
of gastropods containing the cowries. Hence 
Cypreeid, a gastropod of the cowrie family, 
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Cypreide. Cypreeiform, Cyprm'oid aays., re- 
sembling or allied to the cowries. 

eee Obs. Also cypyr, -ur, cipre, -er. 
[ad. L. eyprus, a. Gr. xémpos (from Kunpos Cyprus, 
the henna plant. The L. form also occnrs.] 

1. The henna-shrnb (Lawsonia alba or inermiss, 
with fragrant white flowers, found in the Levant. 

3382 Wrerir Song Soé.i. 13 The clustre of cipre tree [1611 
camphire]. 31398 Trevisa Barth. De PLR OXV Sx. (41495) 
698 Vhe Cypre is a tree in Egypte lyke to Oliue in Ienes. 
1558 Warpr tr. dlerés’ Seri. sob, Take.. Damaske roses 
+» Bengewyn, Cypre Alexandrine. [1748 Pi Vrans, 
566 The Cyprus grows. .us a Shrub of ten or fifteen Feet in 
Height, and has very much the Appearance of Privet.] 

| 2. Used by confnsion for Cyvress |. 

@ 1440 Sir Figlan, 277 Cypur treys were growyn owte. 
14.. foc, in Wr Wiileker 716/41 /ee cipressus, a cypyrtre. 
1563 Stanvucrst deacis un. (Arb.1 66 A ciper by the churehe 
seatabydeth. 1632 Larucow raz. 63 Cypre-trees. 

|| Cy pres \s7 pr7). [ate AngloFr. =F. s¢ Ards 
so near, as near.] Law, As near as practicable: 
applied to a process in equity by which, in the 
case of trusts or charities, when a literal execution 
of the testator’s intention becomes impossible, it is 
exeented as nearly as possible, according to the 
general purpose. (Used as adz., sh, and adj.” 

1481 Littinton Jeanres § 352 En eco cas si Vbaron deny, 
sinant Tn fente, devant ascun estute en fe taile fait a ens. 
&c. donynes duit le feoffee per la ley faire estate a Ia feme 
cy pres le condition, et auxy cy pres lentent de La condition 
que il poit faire. [2628 Coku Ox Litt. 219 In this case if 
the husband dyeth lining rhe wife before an estate in taiile 
nade vnto them, &c. then ought the feoffee by the law to 
inake an estate to the wife as neere the condition, and also 
as neere to the entent of the condition as he may nmke it } 
woz Vesey Keforts VIL. 42 ‘The question..is, whether the 
gift fails on account of the death of the trustee; or, whether 
the doctrine of cy fyes takes place 3 and whether the Conrt 
sees its way sufficiently to execute what was the general 
intention, 1872 J. A. Hrssey Alor, Difficulties Bible v. v2 
A_ecypres or approximate administration of a trust is sel. 
missible, 1885 Varcuas [bawxixs in Law Nef. sy Gh. 
Div. 562 The general intention of the testaulor..will be 
carried out on prey. 

b. “ig. An approximation. 

1850 /uit’s Mae, XVI. 769,‘2 ‘The variety of metres intros 
duced is as happy a cy-fpres as the language admits of. 

Cypress! (si'pres’. Forms: 4 ciprese, 
eypris, sypres, 4-5 cipris, 4-7 cipres, cypres. 
5 cipriss, -ys, cyprys, syprees, -ese, cupresse, 
5-6 cipresse, 5-7 cypresse, 6 cipreis, cyparesse, 
syprys, cypers, 6-7 cipers, 7-8 «eH. ci-, 
cyprus’, & eipress, 4, 5~ cypress. [MI cépres, 
apres, ctc., a. OF. etpres (12th 62), evpres (= Vr. 
eypres, Xt. ctpresso), ad. late L. oypressus \ Vulgate, 
Isidore, ele.,, ad. Gr. xvmdpisous cypress. The 
carlier L. adaptation of the word was cupressies 5 
the later cypressvs and rare cyfarissus were re- 
fashioned after Gr. ‘The current Eng. cypress is 
assimilated to the late L. form.] 

1, Awell-known coniferous tree, Cupressussemtper- 
eirens,a native of Persia and the Levant, extensively 
cultivated in Western Asia and Southern Europe, 
with hard dtrrable wood and dense dark foliage; 
often regarded as symbolic of mourning (see c). 


Henee, the English name of the genns. 

1300 Cursor J. 1377 (Cott.) Cedre, ciprese (7. *. cipres, 
cipris], and pine. @ 1400 /stil of Susan 69 Pe sauyne and 
sypres, selcoup to sene. 1513 Douctas cfinefs ui. x. 47 
‘The cipres berand hych thair bewis. 1551 Ternir //erdal 
1. (1568) N iij b, The lefe of Cypres neuer falleth, but is euer 
grene, 1616 Butiokar, Cyfresse, a tree.. very tall and 
slender, the tymber whereof is yellowish and of a pleasant 
smell, 1797 Mars. Ravcwirre /fadian vi, A garden, shaded 
with avenues of melancholy cypress. 1872 Over Elem. 
Sot. 247 The wood of Cypress. .is almost imperishable ; the 
gates of Constantinople made of this wood lasted 1,100 years. 

b. The wood of this tree. 

1300 Cursor AM. 8007 (Gitt.) Pu sal find pa wandis bare, 
Of cydyr, pyne, and of cypress. ¢ 1386 Cnaccer Sir Thopas 
170 His spere was of fine cipres, 1474 J. Pasvos Lett. No. 
779 IL. 110 My wryghtyng box of syprese. 1504 Bury 
Wells (1850) 98 My coffyr of syprys. 1621 Lapy M. Wrotn 
Urania 261 Into a coffer of Grn «he shut it vp. 1673 
Phil. Trans. VIN. 6018 Another sort of wood, calle 
Cypress. .better than any Pine for Masts. 

e. The branches or sprigs of the tree, used at 
funerals, or as a symbol of mourning. Also As. 

1590 Srenser /. Q.11.1. 60 The great earthes wombe they 
open to the sky, And with sad Cypresse seemely it embrave. 
1591 — Daphn. Ixxvi, Vouchsafe to deck the same [a hearse} 
with Cyparesse. 1695 Prior Ode after Queen's Death v, 
Let the King dismiss his Woes. .And take the Cypress from 
his Brows, 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy 111, Ixxv, "Tis one 
thing for a soldier to apeilise laurels,—and ‘tis another to 
seatter cypress, 1850 TENNYSON /# Afent, LXXXIV. iv, But 
that remorseless iron hour Made cypress of her orange 
flower. : 

2. a. Applied to varions trees or shrubs allied to 
the true cypress, as African C., the genus I"%d- 
dringtonia (Miller Plant-n.); Bald, Black, or 
Deciduous C., Zaxrodiune distichum; Embossed 
C., the Chinese genus G/yftostrobus; Tapanese C., 
the genus Aefinospora; Swamp C., the genus 


Chamecyparis (Miller), iy, ; 
1794 Mantyn Roussean’s Bot. xxviii. 447 Deciduotts 
Cypress has the leaves in two ranks, and spreading; it ts 
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a native of America. 1866 7'reas. Bot. 967 Retinospora.. 
R. obtusa, the Japanese Cypress. .very fine forest tree, eighty 
or more feet high. 

b. Applied to varions plants taken to resemble 
the cypress-tree, as Broom C., Aochia eee 
Dwarf C., Heath C., names proposed by Turner 
for Lycopodium alpinum; Field C., sljuga 
Chamupilys; Garden C., a) in Gerarde, Arte- 
mista maritima; 6) in Lyte, Sanlolina Chama- 
eypartssus; Standing C., Grilia coronofpifolia; 
Summer C., Adochia scoparia. 

[e 1000 Sav, Leechd. 1.116 Genin pa yleun wyrte & cypres- 
sum, & dracentsan & huniz.) 1548 VURNER Vame's of 
Herbes 25 Chamaecyparissus .. maye be called in englishe 
heath Cypres, becanse it groweth amonge he:h, or dwarfe 
Cypres. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xviii, 23 Called. .in English 
--Ground Pyne, Herbe luc, Forget me not, and field 
Cypres. /éid. xix. 2g Some call it in English Lanender 
Cotton, and som Garden Cypres. 1878-86 Britten & 
Hotann /lant-1., Cypress. .2. Lamarix gallica.—Cornw. 

8. alirth, a. Of cypress or eypress-wood. b, Re- 
sembling the foliage or shade of a cypress ; cypress- 
like; dark, gloomy, fnncreal. 

1596 Suvks. Zam. Shri i. 353 In luory cofers 1 haue 
staft my crownes : In Cypres chests my arrasx count erpoints. 
1597 dance, Widés IL. 228 A Cy presse chest standing in the 
tke parlonr, 1659 ‘TV. Phew. Marnassi Puerp. 67 Great 
was Macedo: but the Stigyrite, As much out shin'd; ats 
bright Day, Cypress Night. 1890 4 s/etaenn 19 Nouv. 665 
Plenty of cypress sentimentality in Kensal Green, 

4. Comb. as eppress-arbour, -bouch, -biid, -cone, 
grove, -leaf, -shade, -spire, -svamp, timber, -iree, 
~wood, -tercath: oypress-crowued, cypress-like ads. ; 
cypress-apple, the finit or cone of the eypres 3 
cypress-knee, a large woody tumour occurring 
ou the roots of Farodtum reas. Bol.) 5 ey press- 
moss, the Alpine or Savin Clnb-moss (/.sopodtuean 
alpinum); also the moss /ypuum cupresstforme ; 
‘+ cypress-nut, the roundish fruit or cone of the 
cypress; cypress-spurge, /uplorhiun Cy partactr 

called by Lyte ovpress tithymal, ; eypress-vine, 
a name of several American species of /pomera, 
convolvulaccons climbing plants. 

w71a J. Janes tr. Le Blond's Gardening 148 Ue Fruit. 
call'd the Cypress-Apple. 1883 A. Dousox Old Wert? 
fdslls, Dead Letter \. vi, And sill the * cypress-arbour 
showed ‘The sanie umbrageons hollow. 1720 Gay eens 
(1745) HL. 1s2 Bhick Cypress bonglis theie drooping head~ 
adurn. 1829 Pragp /'ecms (1865) L359 Pale, cypress 
crownel, 1812 Byrox C/. //ax 1. axaviii, The pate 
crescent sparkles .. Through many a *cypress grove. 1889 
Scrence XU 2176/2 Processes. .sufficiently developed to be 
classed in importance with the “cypress knees, 16qo0 Parkrs- 
son Yheat, Hot., *Cypress-nioss, Lycopodium alpinum, 
1 J.Wanas Nat. (ist, Northumberland \. viii. 252 
Creeping Cypress-Moss, or Heath-Moss is frequent on 
Cheviot. 1707 Curios. in flush, & Gard, 134 Vhe Wood- 
Spurge, the *Cipress-Spurge, and the Mirtle-Spurge. 1578 
Lyre Dedoens 339 Vhe fifth kinde called *Cypres 
‘Vithymal. 1535 Coverpary /ice/us. xniv. 13 As a*Cypers tre 
ypon the monnt Hernion., 1878 Sunpiey Aer fséam v. liv. 
5 Vhe banqnet..Was spread beneath many a dark cypress 
tree. 1863 Miss E. A. Bravrort 2y9pt. Sepulchr. WU. 
xxiv. 324 A very fine hall..with a ceiling of *eypress wood, 

+ Cy‘press 2, Ols. [A corruption of L. gers, 
ciperos, app. confounded with Cyvrrss lJ The 
Sweet Cyperns or Galingale. 

©1430 Two Cookery-dks. e+ Vyaund de cyprys bastarde. . 
take whyte Gyngere, and Galyngale, and Canel fayre 
y-mynced. 1549 Compd. Scot. vi. 67, 1 sau _cipresses, that is 
unde for the fluxis of the bellye. 1607 Torszut Sours, 
Beasts (1673) 143 Against tikes, lice, und fleas, anoint the 
dog with bitter almonds..or roots of maple, or cipers. 1712 
tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs 1.35 Long Cypress ..is a knotty 
Root. 1799 C. Ssntn Laboratory 11. 400 Add one drachin 
of the powder of cypress. 

b. Coméb., as cypress-porrder, YPress-100t. 

1634 W. Tirwayr tr, Balzac’s Lett. 99 Fanjoyning me 
never to goe to the Warres, but when Muskets are charged 
with Cypres-powder. 1652 Urquuart Jered Wks. (1834- 
229 like another Sejanns, with a periwig daubed with 
Cypres powder. 1790 W. Woopvit.e Aled, Bot, 1. 75 note, 
The root [of Arn maculatum)is used hy the French to 
wash the skin with... nmder the name of Cypress Powder. 
1879 Priox /Vant.1. 6x Cypress-root, or Sweet Cypress. . 
a plant the aromatic roots of which are known as English 
galingale, Cyperus fongus. 

+ Cypress 3. Obs. or dial. Fornis: 5-7 cipres, 
6-9 cyprus, 6-7 cypres, cy-, cipresse, 7 cipress, 
>= cypress; also § (cipre), cipyrs, sipers, 
sipars, (cyrpe), 6-7 sypers, sipres. 7 sypress, 
sipris. [prob. f. OF. Cifre, Cyfre, the island of 
Cyprus, from whieh, in and after the Crusading 
times, varions falrics were brought: see Aldis 
Wright, note to Shaks. Zzve//th Night ii. i. 119.] 

1. A name of several textile fabrics originally im- 
ported from or through Cyprus: a. A cloth of gold 


or other valuable material. 
[e 2400 Juz. in Sir F. Palgrave Nal, § Juvent. Treas. U1. 
38 Primerement, xxv draps d'or de diverses suytes dount 
ini, de Cipre les autres de Lukes.J 14.. Lanct. ?. Pd B. 
XV. 224 (NS. O,) Clentich ycloped in cipres [MS, C. cipyrs ; 
B. purpre) and in tartaryne. @ 1440 Siv Degrev. 1482 Ihe 
scochenus of many kny3t Of gold and cyprus was i-dy3t. 
b. A valaable quality of satin, called more fully 
satin of Cypres, satin Cypres. 
1533 ae ibe Wells nie (1890) 27 A Sondays gowne 
of isk lyned with sattyn of sypers. 1548 Iau Chron, 


CYPRESSED. 


(1809) 599 Long and large garmentes of blewe Satien panned 
with Sipres, poudered with spangles of bullion golde. 1552-3 
Inv, Ch, Goods, Staff. in Ann. Litehfield \V. 349 On redde 
vestement of saten sipars with all things to bite, 1603 
Draperies sold at Norwich, in 38th Rep. Keeper Public 
Kee. 444 Fustyans of Naples..Paris clothes .. sattins of 
Cipres, Spanish sattins, E 

ec. esp. (= Cypress dawn) A light transparent 
material resembling cobweb lawn or crape; like 
the latter it was, when black, mnch used for habili- 
inents of mourning. 

(1398 Zest. (dor, 1. 240 Unni [velum] de cypres. 1402 
Jbid. 1. 289, ij flameola de cipres.} 1577 Eves & Wittes 
Mist. Trav. 269 With two Oxe hornes, as it were, made of 
fine cypres hangyng downe about theyr eares, 1594 Nasne 
Unfort. Trav. 84 A hundred pages in sutes of white 
Cipresse. 1611 SHAaks. Wrut. 7.1. iv. 221 Lawne as white 
as driuen Snow, Cypresse blacke as ere was Crow. 1616 13. 
Jonson Epigr. Ixxni, One half drawn In solemn cyprus, 
th’ othercobweb lawn. 1678 Puiterps, Cipress, a fine curled 
Stuff, part Silk, part Hair, of a Cobweb thinness, of which 
Hoods for Woinen are made, 1921 Loud, Gas. No. 5930/1 
Officers wearing Mourning-Scarfs of Cypress. 1gaa /bicl. 
No. 6084 4 The Colours furled and wrapped in Cypress. 
[1820 Scort .Vonast, xviii, The murrey-coloured double-piled 
Genoa velvet, puffed out with cipros.] 

transf, 1718 Warver 7rue Amasous (ed. 2) 3 Having 
four Wings .. with strong Fibres round and cross them, to 
strengihen the fine Cypress of which they are framed. 

2. A picce of cypress used as a kerchief for the 
neck or head, as a band for the hat, ete., in sign of 
mourning, and the like. 

3530 Pascoe. 2053/2 Cypres for a womans necke, cresfe. 
c.1sgo four 2.P.in Hasl. Dodsh y 1. 350 Sipers, swathbands, 
ribbons, and sleeve-laces. 1601 Suaks. Jzve/. Vein. i. 131 
A Cipresse, not a bosame, Hides my heart. 1609 DrKKes 
Geils Horne-b&., Vim that wears atrebled eyprns about his 
hat. 611 Fronio, federceli, shadowes, vailes, Launes, 
Scarfes, Sipres or Honegraces that women vse to weare. 
22717 Parxece Night Hiece on Death 72 Why then thy 
flowing sable stoles, Deep pendant cypress, mourning poles. 

3. altri. (or adj). &. Of cypress. 

1530 Poser. 173 Crespine. a cypres lynyn clothe. 1607 
WON. Parttan Stage Direct., Enter the widuw Plus, E rances, 
Mary, Sir Godfrey, and Edmond, alf in mourning, the 
latter in a cyprus hat. 1632 Mattox Penseroso 35 Sable 
stule of cypress Liwn. = 1678 J. Paniirs Zarernuicn’s Trac. 
erste t. 10 The Travellers are wont lo wear black Cy press 
Ilouds. cover their Faces. 

b, Kesembling evpress in teature ; gauze-like. 

1598 Svivesier Da Bartas 1. vii. (1041) 64 2 The spider 
neat and nimbly her new web she weaves... Open, lest else 
th’ ungentle Winds should tear Her Cipres Tent. 1713 
Warver J'rue Amuisons (ed. 2) 30 Not only Bees, but all 
other Creatures having a Cypress wing. 

e. Dark grey with darker markings; hence 
exfrus-cat, a variety of tabby cat /ocal’. 

1857 Waiunt fron, Dict, Cypress-cat, atabby-cat, Has?. 
1879 Luspock Kanna of Ne fele 7 An immense cat of 
acypress colour. 1887 UV. 4 Q. 7th Ser, IV. 280.1 While 
discussing the inerits of a new kitten recently with a lidy 
from Norwich, she described its colour as ‘Cyprus ’—dark 
grey, with black stripes and narkings. 

ypressed (sai'prést), a. [f. Cypress! + -r2.] 
Planted or adorned with cypresses. 

3850 Sin A. De Vere Jct. Sh it. 248 Nhe citied hills, the 
cypressed vales. 1861 ‘Tuorxsury Forner (1862) 1, 222 On 
the Cypressed Hill. 

Cyprian (si-priin), a and sé, Also 7 Ciprian. 
(f. L. Cyprins of Cyprus+-ax. In F. eyprics.J 

A. ad. 1. Belonging to Cyprus, an island in 
the eastern Mediterranean, famous in ancient times 
for the worship of Aphrodite or Venus. 

1627 Massincer Gt. Dk. Florence v. ii, By all the vows 
which lovers offer at The Cyprian goddess’ altars. ¢ 1673 
Keoxb, Ball, V1. 112 A stranger unto Love ani 1 The 


Ciprian Boy shall not destroy My freedome and my 
Reason. 


2. ¢ransf. Licentions, lewd; in 18-19th e. ap- 
plied to prostitutes. 

1599 Mansion Sco, Villani 1. iii. 184 Consuming all the 
yeare In Cyprian dalliance. 1782 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) 
Ole to R.A 's, ix, Wks. 1. 35 A Damsel of the Cyprian class. 
1859 Saf. Kez. VIN. 71/1 ‘The Cypriau patrol which 
occupies our streets in force every night. ; 

B. sé. An inhabitant or native of Cyprus, a Cy- 
priote; hence frawsf. A licentions or profligate 
person ; in later nse sfec. a prostitute. 

1598 Marston /'ygma/, ii, 145 See how he paceth like 
aCiprian. 1819 J. 11. Vaux S/emt. 1,72 A very interesting 
young Cyprian whom I..atteuded to her npartinents. 1829 
Sue 17 Sept. 4/4 A cyprian of the lowesi grade. 1843 tr. 
Custine's Eutpire of Csar 111. 84 ‘Vhe expenses of these 
poor cyprians were not diminished in the same proportion as 
their gains, 

Cypriferous (saipri‘féras), a. Geol. [f. mod. 
Zool. 1.. Cypris (from L. Cyprés a name of Venus) 
+-YeEROUS.} Abounding in fossil shells of the genus 
Cypris of freshwater crustaceans, 

re Lett Pr, Geol. U1. 233 Green cypriferous marls. 

+ Cyprine, a. 04s-° [Erroneous formation. 
L, cyprinunur, Gr. xkimpyvoy are deriv. of Cyprus 
Cyrne, the benna plant.) 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Cyprine..of or belonging to the 
Cypress-Tree. ]Ilence in Asn 1775 and mod. Dicts.} 

Cyprine (siprain, -in), @2 Zchth, [ad. L. 
cyprin-us, a. Gr. xumpivos carp.) Belonging to 
the carp genus Cyprinus, or the carp family, 
Cyprinide, 


3828 in Wester whence in mod, Dicts. 
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Cyprine (si:prain), 5. Affi. [inod. f. L. eypréins 
of Correr q.v.] A blue variety of VESUVIANITE 
supposed to contain copper. 

1823 Puittirs Afi, 262 Cyprine. 

Cyprinid (siprai-nid). Jchth.  [f. mod.L. 
Cyprinidae, the family of fresh-water fishes of 
which the carp, gvfrinus, is the type] A fish of 
the carp family. So Cypri:niform a., carp-like 
in structure. 

Cyprinodont (siproinodgnt’. “Ath. [f. as 
mod.L. generic name Cyprinodon, from L.. cyprtans 
carp + Gr. d8or7- tooth.] 

. 5é, A malacopterygious fish of the family 
Cyprinodtontide, of which the typical genus is 
Cyprinodon ; they differ from the cyprinids in 
having the jaws more projecting and toothed. 

1857 -Acassiz Nat. //ist, U.S. 1. 48 Among fishes .. the 
Cyprinodonts, the Chictodonts. 1887 C.C. Asgorr IWaste- 


fand Wand, vi. 166 The many-barred_cyprinodont that 
throngs every stream from Maine to Florida. 


B. adj. Of or belonging to this family. 
lence Cyprinodo-ntid, -do-ntoid a., of or allied 
to the Cyprinodonts. 
Cyprinoid (siprainoid), a. and sé. ZeAsh. [6 
L. cyprinus carp + -onr) 

A. adj. Resembling or allied to the carp; be- 
longing to the division Cyprinordca of fishes, com- 
prising the Cyfrfaidée and other families. 

1859 Toop Cyc/. tuat. V. 287 In the cyprinoid fannilies. 
1876 Uixrven Ain, Parasites 9 A cyprinoid fish. 
B. +4. A fish belonging to the Cyfriuordea. 
1849 §2 Topp Cy. /. Avat, IV. 1146/2 ‘The vascular tissne 
..on the palate of the Cyprinoids. 1878 Bru. Gegenhaus's 


Comp. Anat. 525 In the Cypriuoids the mucous membrane 
--Is Interwoven with. .muscular libres. 


Hence Cyprinoi-dean a, and sé. 

Cypripedin. Wed. [f. Fo egfripcde — Vot.l. 
Cypripedinm Lady's slipper (Linnaeus Gen. 7%. 
1OLZ . apy. a corrnption of Cyfripodtium, f. Gr. 
Kemps Aphrodite + redis shue, ruduv little fout.J 

A brown powder prepared from the roots of 
Cypripedinin pubescens, a North American orchid ; 
used as an antispasmodic. 

1863-72 in Waters Dict, Chent, 11. 30% 

|| Cypris soitpris’. Zo0f, [anod.L.. a, Gr. Rémpes 
Aphrodite. (Names of Venus are applied to many 
shells. ] A genus of ininute fresh-water crustacea, 
having the body enclosed in a delicate bivalve 
shell, 

1832 Lyin Jerse. Geol. 11. 275 ‘This cypris inhabits the 
Jakes aud ponds of Kngland, where it is not uncomnion. 
1860 Gossk Nom, Nat. /ist. 63 Tiny cyprides and cyclopes 
dixporting in the umbrageous groves of their world. 

Cyproid (saitpreid . Zool. [f. prec. + -o1.J 
A erustaccan allied to the Cypris. 

3852 Dana Crusf. tt. 1407 Species of Cyproids. 

Cyprus, cyprus-lawn: sce Crrress 3. 

Cyprus (Sof..: sce Crpre. 

Cyprusite (saiprissit). Min. [f. Cyprus + 
-1Th.J  Asulphate of iron ovcurring in Cyprus, 

1882 Dana Min. App. iii. 33 Crprusite, [Named 1881.] 

Cyprys, obs. form of Cymuess !. 

|| Cypsela \sipsa\. Aof. [mod.Lat., ad. Gr. 
«vf éAq hollow vessel, chest, box.) A kind of dry 
one-seeded fruit; an achene with nn adnate calyx, 
as in the Composite. 

3870 Bentiey Bot, 313 The Cypsela differs in nothing 
essential from the achieniuin, except in being inferior and 
of a compound nature. 1880 Grav Struct, Bot. vii. § 2.295 
An_akene with adnate calyx has been termed a Cypsela. 

Cypseline (si-ps/loin), 2. Zool. [f. L. eppselus, 
a, Gr, xdyedos the swift] Of the family Cyfse- 
ide or genus Cypselus of birds, comprising the 
Swifts. 

1874 Woop Nat. /list. 287 “Vhe Swifts, technically called 
the * Cypselinse *, or Cypseline birds 

So Cy'pseliform, Cy pseloid, Cypselomo'rphio 
adjs., having the form or structure of a Swift; 
belonging to Huxley’s group Cypsetimorpha-. 

Cypselous (sipsilas), a. Hof. [f. Crrseta + 
-aus.} Of the nature of a Cyrsena, 

1878 Masters //enfrey'’s Bot, 292 The involucre, the 
cypselous fruit, nnd the pappus. 

yreean, obs. form of Circean, 

1609 Downan Chr, Liberty 95 ‘The Cyrcean cup of the 
Libertines. .transformeth Christianisme into Epicurisme. 

Cyrcle, Cyrcuite, etc. : see Cicxe, ete. 

Cyre, obs. form of Sir, Sime. 

Cyred, obs. form of Ceren ffi. a, 

1558-80 W. Waror Ir. sl leris’ Secr. 1.1. 14 b, A Violl well 
slopped with waxe and cyred clothe. 

Cyrenaic (sair/n#ik), a, and sé, [ad. L. Cpré- 
natc-us, a, Gr. Kipyvaixds, {. Kipyyg Cyrene, a 
Greek colony in Africa. In mod.I*, Cyrdnatgue. 

A. adj. Belonging to the school of-the Socratic 
philosopher Aristippus of Cyrene, whose doctrine 
was one of practical hedonism. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 1. (2851) 179 Not Epicurns, nor 
Aristippus with all his Cyrenaick rout. 18s Mavricr: Vor. 

Met, Philos. in Encycl, Metrop. 585/1 The Cyrenaic 
ocirine. terminated in Epicnrisin, 


| 


CYST. 


B. sé, A Cyrenaic philosopher; a follower of 
Aristippus. 

1586 I. B. La Priuaud. Fr, Acad, \. 222 Aristippus and 
all the Cytinaiks. 1953 L. M, ir. Du Bosg's Accomplish'd 
Woman |. 200 [Aristippus] by birth a Cyrenian} from 
whence his followers were call'd Cyrenaics. 1889 A thenzsune 
2 Nov. sg2/r Even the Cyrenaics upheld a certain siandard 
of personal dignity. F +. 

Hence Cyrena-icism, the doctrine of Aristippus. 
Cyrene‘an, Cyre‘nian ¢@.=CYRENAIC. 

1882 Contemp, Kev. Aug. 214 This reads like an avowal 
of Epicureanism or of the more selfish philosophy of pleasure 
known as Cyrenaicism, 1828 Edin. Rev. XLVIIL. 221 
A peculiar school of philosophy, known over the lettered 
world by the title of the Cyrenean, 3847 Crata, Cyrexian. 

Cyrillic (sirilik), a. [f the proper name Cyril! 

Cyrtil-us) +-1c. In mod.F. cyriiligue.] Applied 
to the alphabet employed by the Slavonic peoples 
of the Eastern Church, the invention of which 
is attributed to St. Cyril in the gth century. The 
Cyrillic is distinguished from another ancient 
Slavonic alphabet, the Glagolitic (q.v... 

1881 Academy 26 Mar, 226 The Slaves, when they became 
converts to Christianity, framed two alphabets, the Cynillic 
and the Glagolitic. 1884 Saf. Rev. 7 June 761/1 The 
Russian Government .. had already forbidden the printing 
of Lithuanian texts in any but the Cyrillic character, 

Cyring, obs. form of SywinceE. 

Eyeeoeic (sirielg'dzik;, a. In 7 kyrio-. The 
analogical form of CurtuLocic. So Cyriolo gical. 

1655-60 Staxctey //ist. /hilos. (1701) 350/1 In the Kyrio- 
logick way, to express the Sun, they make a Circle; the 
Moon, a Crescent. 1824 Jounson Tyfoyraphia UW. 434 
Cyriological Hieroglyphics, in which the figures were taken 
in a proper sense; a» the Image of a man was placed for 
aman. 1828 Weustex,’Cyriologic, relating or pertaining 
to capital letters. [An error, reprinted in Jater Dicts ] 

Cyrographer, obs. form of Cumocuarner, 

Cyrto- (siite-), repr. Gr. xvpro- from xuprds 
curved, arched. In some 1ecent technical terms, 
as Cyrtoceratite /ulvort., a fossil cephalopod 
of the genus Cyrtoceras, having the shell incurved 
or bent like a hom. So Cyrtoceratitic, Cyrto-- 
ceran aijs.; Cyrtoce'ratid, a member of the 
family containing, Cyrtoceras. Cy‘rtograph, an 
instrument for the same purpose as the cyrtometer 
Sd. Soe. Lex. Cy rtoid 2., resembling a hump 


or swelling on the back (Syid. Soe. Lex.). Cy rto- 
lite A/fn., a variety of zircon with the pyramidal 
planes convex (Dana. Cyrto‘meter [F. eyrto- 


metre}, an instrument for measuring and recording 
the curves of the chest; also (ff Zson’s C.) for 
measnrement of the head ; whence Cyrtome‘trio a., 
Cyrtometry. Cy'rtostyle, a circular portico pro- 
jecting from the front or other part of a building 
(Webster, 1864). 

1867 Aimer. Frul, Sc. Ser. 1. XLV, 224 Before the blow. 
pipe cyttolite glows brilliantly. 2870 S. Gre lwscudtation 
wv /'erc. ii. 10 The Cyrtometer, 2879 Kuory /'rine. Med. 45 
When the outlines are drawn on paper by the help of the 


cyrtomneter, 3885 Lasce? 26 Sept., A cyrtometric tracing 
taken of the chest about the nipple level, 

Cyrurgien, -erie, early ff. CninuncEoy, etc. 

Cysars, -ers, -ors, -ours, obs. ff. Scissons. 

Cyse, Cyser, obs. forms of Sizz, Crper. 

Cysmie, obs. form of Scis™, . 

Cyst (sist). Also 8 cist. [ad. mod.L. cpstes 
(in earlicr use ; see Cystis): in mod.}’. dyste.] 

1. Biol. A thin-walled hollow organ or cavity in 
an nnimal body (or plant) containing a liquid 
secretion ; a bladder, sac, vesicle. 

€1720 W. Gipson Farrier’s Dispens. ii. 1. (1734) 36 Under 
their (vipers’) tongue is a little Cys1_or bag where the poison 
is deposited, Morsg 4 mer. Geog. I. 228 The Ink or 
Cuntle fish. .is furnished with a cyst of black liquor. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Cyst..the hollow spaces in_ parenchyma in 
which oily matter collects, asin the rind of the orange. 

2. Puth. A closed cavity or sac of a morbid or 
abnonnal character, containing liquid or semi-solid 
matter. 

1731-3800 Baicey, Crs7..a Tumour where the obstructed 
Matter collects as ina Bag. 1807-26 S. Coorrer Airs? Lines 
Surg. (ed. 5) 25 In abscesses of long standing, the cysts are 
often of very considerable thickness. —— 
Sig. 1884 Jaunt in a Junk 71 As it were, form an indelible 
cyst of penal ascociations round the very idea. 

b. sfec. The sac enclosing a hydatid, or larval 
form of a species of 7xxia or tape-worm, found 
parasitic in man and varions other animals. (Cf 
ACEPIIALOCYST.) 

31713 Cnesn1orn Anat, (1726) 181 ‘The liver full of hy- 
datids, and cysts of hydatids adhering to it. 1888 Rottestos 
& Jackson Anim. Life 231 The cyst in which the Cyst. 
cereus lies is formed by the irritated tissues of its host. . 

3. Biol. and Cryplogamic Bot. A cell or cavity 
containing reproductive bodies, embryos, ete.; ¢.7. 
the spore-case of certain fungi. 

3857 Berkecey Crypfog. Bot. 134 Maller informs us that in 
C. tubercniosa, he has repeatedly seen two kinds of cysts, one 
scarlet, and constituting antheridia, the other larger and at 
length prod Spores, 1867 J. Hoce Microse. 1, i. 263 
They occasionally develop an enveloping cyst and thus 
become encysled zoospores. : 

4. Conid., as oyst-finid, -wall, worn; cyst-like a, 

1836-39 Topp Cyl Anat. U1, z20/a Cyst-like tumours. 


CYST-. 


1847-9 (ééd. IV. 95/2 Atrophy of the renal textures depen- 
dent on_cyst-formation. 1871 Houmes Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) 
V. 917 The cS of one animal give rise to tape- 
worms in another and vice-versa. 

Cyst, obs. form of Cist. 

Cyst-, combining form of Gr. «tors, Cyst be- 
fore vowels (cf. Cysti-, Cysto-): as Cystalgia 
[F. eystalgte; Gr. ddyos pain] Padh., pain in the 
bladder, esf. ofa spasmodie charaeter. Cyste‘ctasy 
[Gr. €«raors extension : sce Ecrasis], dilatation of 
the bladder; sfcc. a form of lithotomy in which 
the neck of the bladder is dilated so as to allow of 
the removal of the stone. Cy stelminth [(r, 
éApivs, EApwv- worm], a cystic worm, Cysten- 
chyma, Cyste‘nchyme (Gr. @yxvpa infusion’, 
a kind of eonnective tissne occurring in some 
sponges, and presenting analogies to the paren- 
chyma of plants; henee Cystenchy'matous a. 
Cysthepa'tio a. (Anat.) [F. oysthépatique: sce 
IfEPATIC], applied to duets stipposed to pass directly 
from the liver to the gall-bladder. 

1887 Sottas Sfouges in Encycl. Brit, XX11. 419 A tissue, 
tystenchyme, which in some respects resembles certain 
forms of vegetable parenchyme, occurs in some sponyes. 
lbid., Cystenchyme very commonly forins a layer just below 
the skin of some Geodinide, particularly of Pachymatisma. 
1678 Pinups, Cystepatich Arterie, | 1839-47 Toop Cyed. 
Anat. 111. 176/1 Among the Chelonia the gall-bladder .. 
receives its secretion through. .cysthepatic ducts. 


Cysted (sistéd), @ rare. [f. Cyst + -Ep] 
Enclosed in a eyst, encysted. 

1758 in Jouxson (Cés¢ed); hence in later Dicts. 
yster, cysterne, obs. ff. Sister, CistTERN. 

Cysti- (sisti), combining form of Gr, ators, 
Cysv; in many modern technieal words: as Cy- 
stitcolous a. [L.. -co/us inhabiting], inhabiting a 
cyst. Cystiferous a. [I.. -fer bearing], bearing 
or producing cysts. Cy‘stiform a., of the form 
of a bladder or cyst. Cysti‘gerous a. [L. -ger 
bearing), bearing or containing cysts. Cystirrhe-a 
[F. eystirrhée] =cystorrhea (see Cysto-), Cy'sti- 
tome [F. cysttome; Gr. -ropos eutting], an in- 
strument for eutting open the capsule of the 
erystalline lens, 

1885 A thenwun 11 Apr. A742 ‘The cysticolons Myzosto- 
mida. These parasites inhabit cysts..which..are maltor- 
mations of the tissues of the host produced by the irritation. 
wae ee. Cycl. Anat, 11. 407;2 The Cystiform Entozoa. 
1885 W. Roserts Urin. § Renal Dis, (ed. 4) UW. i. 239 
Dense fibrous tisstie, containing many large cystiform 
spaces. 1870 Hotes Sys/. Surg. 1. 511 Cystic or cystigerous 
growths, 1830 S. Coorer Dict. Pract, Surg. 373 Cystitome. 

Cystic (si'stik), a [a. I. cystigue (Paré 16th 
c.), ad, mod.L. cysticus, f. Gr. type *avorines, £. 
xéons : see Cyst and -ic.] 

1. Anat, Pertaining to or eonneeted with the gall- 
bladder: as cystic artery, duct. , 

1634 T. Jounson Parcy's Chirurg. 111 The cysticke twins 
from the gate veine [of the liver}, « See lal tad J.) 
The bile is of two sorts; the cystick..or the hepatick. 1831 


R, Knox Crognet's Anat.joz The cysticartery. .sends a very 
considerable twig between the liver and gall-bladder. 

2. Pertaining to the urinary bladdcr, 

188r Mivart Caf 186 The depression in which the bladder 
lies is called the cystic fissure. 

b. Cystic oxide: =Cystine. Cystic caleulus,a 

urinary ealeulus containing cystine ; so cystic urine. 

1810 Edin, Rev. XVII. 166 Dr. Wollaston proposes to 
name tt the cystic oxide. 1834 Goon Stmdy Aled. IV. 407 
The Cystic Catculns has a crystalline appearance. 1839-47 
Topp Cyct. Anat. III. 8053/2 Cystic Oxide is wholly dissi- 
pated by heat. 

3. Path. Of the nature of a eyst; characterized 


by formation of cysts, containing cysts (Cyst 2). 


1713 R. Russeie in Pit. Trans. XXVIII, 277, 1 sepa- | 


rated a Cystick Tumour. 1877 Roserts Handbk. Afed. 1. 
30, Ovarian dropsy...is a cystic disease of the ovary. | 

4. Enclosed or living in a eyst, as a hydatid. 

18s9 Topp Cycl. Anat, V. 25/2 The Cystic Entozoa. 
1877 Hextev /av. Anine iv. 211 In this condition the 
animal is what is termed a Cystic worm, or bladder-worm, 

|| Cysticercus (sistiso:tkis). Zoo/, Pl, -ci 
(-sai). [mod L., f. Gr. wvorts bladder + xépxos tail. 
F. eysticerque.] The scolex or larva of a tape-worm 
in its eneysted state ; a hydatid. 

1841-91 T. R. Jones Anis. Atugd. (ed. 4) 152 The dis. 
covery that the cystiform Entozoa, Cannons and Cysticercus 
..are merely the Scodeces of ordinary Tape worms. 1875 
H. Watton Dis. Eye 24 The cysticercus, the .. larval 
state of the..pork tape-worm, gains access to the human 
body by being swallowed in an earlier larval condition. 

Hence Cystice-rcal a., Cystice'rcoid a. and 
sb., Cysticercoi‘dal a. 

1868 Cortanp Dict. Pract. Aled. U1. 11. 1385 A portion of 
the 7exix pass through a true cysticercal (bladder-worm) 
stage, idid., True Cysticercé occur only in warm-blooded 
animals. .and cysticercoid forms principally in cold-blooded 
animals. 1877 Huxcey Anat. luv, Anint. iv. 212 The dog 
devours the lonse, and the Cysticercoid becomes a firuic 
excumerina in his intestine. 

Cysticle (si‘stik’'l). [dim. of Cyst after L. 
type *cysticula: see -cULE.] Asmall eyst: applied 
by Owen to an organ, supposed to be that of hear- 
ing, in some Acalephw. 

1855 Owen Anat. /nv, Antnt. ix.169 The part, for which, 
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from tts characteristic constancy ..: have proposed the 
definite term of ‘cysticle’, /4id. 170 In some Acalepha: 
the cysticles are not complicated with pigment-cells. 

Cystid (sisstid). [f. mod.L. eystis Cys + -1p.] 

L. Geo’, A member of the order Cystidea or 
Cystoiéea of fossil echinoderms ; a eystidean. 

1862 Dana Alan, Geof. 162 ‘The Cystids are the most 
anomalous of Radiates. 1877 Le Coste Elcom: Geol. (1879) 
299 Stemmed Echinoderms or Crinoids, may be divided into 
three families, vit. 3 te Crinids, 2. Cystids, 3. Blastids. 

2. Zool, * Vhe sac-like ciliated embryo of some of 
the Lolyzoa’? (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1897 Iixvey aad, Ji, Auine, vill. 439 From one end of 
this cystid, one or more polypides are developed from 
thickenings of the wall of the sac. 

Cystidean (sistidvin’. Geo/, — [f. modi. 
osstidea, {, eystis: sce Cyst and -p.) =Cystin 1. 
_ 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 303 Cystideans. became extinct 
in the beginning of the Devonian. 1896 Pact, ufe. Teas. 
Bh, Geol, xii, 207 So way a cystidean, .be considered a seu- 
urchin attached to the bottom by a sintilar jointed column, 

||Cystidium, fof Pl. -ia. [mod.L., repr. 
Gr. type *xveridioy, dim. of avoris bladder: in mod. 
VV. egstidion : sometimes anglicized Cystido.] 

1. Link’s uame for a 1-celled, indehiscent, supe- 
tior, membranous, apoearpons fruit; = utriculus. 

2, One of the projecting cells originating among 
the basidia of hymenomvyeetons fungi, and supposed 
to be sterile basidia. 

1858 Carpenter Vey. Phys. $ 778 Yhese..cystid/a have 
been supposed to have the nature of antheridia; bnt this is 
uncertam. 1881 Gard, Chron. No. 403. 369 Cystidia are 
distinctly hyaline and glntinons bodies. 

Cystine (sistoin}. Chen. Also -in. [mod, 
f. Gr. avoris bladder + -1Nk.] An organic base. 
CyaNILO;50,, a yellowish crystalline substance, 
found in a rare kind of urinary calculus. 

1843 Joxus in Trans. Med. Adrirg. Soc. XXVI 110 The 
layers exterior to this nnclens contained no cystine. 

atlrib, 1853 G. Birn U rin. Deposits (ed. 4) vii, 187 The 
specific gravity: of cystine urine is generally below the 
average. 1885 W. Roueats Orin. 5 Renal Dis. (ed. 4). 
ili. 89 The following case of cystine calenius . occurred in 
the Manchester Infirniary. 5 hk 

Henee Cystinu-ria, the condition of body in 
whieh cystine is ford in the urine. 

1853 G. Dino Urin. Deposits vii, 193. 

|| Cystis (sistis’. Ods, Also 6 ehistis. 
or mod.L., a. Gr, «vores bladder.) =Cysv. 

1543 I'rRaueron M“iga's Chirurg. us v.39 Thys canstyue 
Medicyne hathe strengthe, 10 breake the node. .enen to the 
chistis or purse. 1646 Sir ‘I. Browse Pseud. Ef, 110 The 
bumour (is] contained. .in a vesicle or little bladder, though 
some aflirme it hath no cystis or bag at all. 1758 Le Dean's 
Obsese, Surg, (1771) 249 The Cystis of the Hydrocele. 

|| Cystitis (sistortis). Sach. [f. prec. + -1T18, 
F. cystite.] Inflammation of the bladder. 

1976-83 W. Cutten First Lines § 431 (1827) II. 83 ‘The 
Cystitis, or inflammation of the bladder. 1878 T. Brvanr 
Pract. Surg. (1879) 11. 60 Cystitis is a common consequence 
of stone, prostatic disease, stricture, or gonorrhoca. 

Cysto- (sisto), combining form of Gr. xtorg = 
xvorts bladder, cyst, usnally in reference to the 
urinary bladder; as in Cystobubonocele [sce 
Buponocetr], hernia of the bladder through: the 
ingninal opening. Cystocele [F. cystocele; Gr. 
kyAy tumour, CELE], hernia of the bladder. Cy-sto- 
cyte [-eyTs], one of the large and cyst-like eclls of 
cystenchyma in sponges. Cysto-genous [-GENOUS], 
producing cysts, cystiferons. Cystomorphous 
(Gr. poppy form], having the form of a cyst, cyst- 
like. Cy-stoplast (Aio/.) [Gr. mAacrés formed, 
mousery a cell having a cell-wall, Cystopla‘stic 
a. (Surg.), belonging to cystoplasty, Cy-stoplasty 
[l’. cystoplastie], an operation for repair of the 
bladder, as in the case of vesico-vaginal fistula. 
Cystople-gic a., relating to cysfoplegia or paralysis 
of the bladder. Cystorrhe’a [Gr. foia flow, flux!, 
a flow of mucus from the bladder, vesical catarrh. 
Cy‘stoscope [Gr. -oxomos viewing], 54. an instrn- 
ment for examining the interior of the bladder; 
v. to examine (the bladder) with this instrnment. 
Cystosco'pic a., relating to or performed with the 
eystoscope. Cy ‘stospasm, spasm of the bladder. 
Cystospa‘stic a., relating to cystospasm. Cy sto- 
tome [so in F.: Gr. -ropos cutting], an instru 
ment for the operation of cystotomy; also an in- 
strument for laeerating the capsule of the erystalline 
lens in the operation for cataract. Cysto'tomy 
[Gr. -rojua cntting], eutting into the bladder for 
extraetion of a stone or other purpose. 

1860 Mayne F.rpos. Lex. 254 Cystobubonocete..a rare 
kind of Hernia, in which the urinary bladder protrudes 
through the inguinal opening. 1811 in R. Hoorer Aled. 
Dict... Cystocete, 1876 Gross Dis, Bladder 343 The 
bladder is liable to protrude from the pelvic cavity, con- 
stituting what is denominated a cystocele. 4rd, 43 Satarrh 
of the bladder, technically denominated cystorrhaza. 1889 
Fexwtck in Brit. Aled. Frut. 6 July, Since the introduction 
of the incandescent-lamp cystoscope. 1893 /drd. 10 June 
1209 In nearly every case of tumour which I have cysto- 
scoped. /d:d.1 Apr. 49/3 On cystoscopic examination. 1847 
Sourn tr. Chetius' Surg. 11. 594 The operalor now grasps 
the cystotome with his right hand. 1869 Wetts Dyseases 


[med. 


CYTISUS. 


of Eye 237 For flap extraction I prefer Graefe’s cystotome. 
172x Baitey, Cysfotomry, the cutting of the Bladder. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 19 Sept. 6/2 General Salomon .. underwent 
the operation o' cystotomy yesterday. 

Cystocarp (sistokaip). Bot. [f. Cysro. + Gr. 
xapros fruit.) The sexnal fruit of the Floridex, 
a group of «lige ; also called Cryprocaxr, Henec 
Cystoca rpic a. 

1875 Dexnetr & Dyer tr. Sacks’ Bot, 213 The receptacle, 
here termed the Cystocarp. /y¢. 235 The cystocarps con- 
sist of branches formed of only one or two cells. 1889 
elihenvune 14 Dec. 826 Vhe specimen exhibited (Gracilaria 
divergens] possessed telrasporic and cystocarpic fruits. 

Cystoid (sistoid). a. and sé, [inod. f Gr. 
avares bladder, Cyst + -cins in mod. Fy estore.) 

A. adj. 1. Path, Of the uatme of a evst. 

1871 Hotnis Syst. Surg. ed.oi V. 256 Cystoid formations. 
1874 Jones & siny. Jathed. stnat. 135 Cysioid Tumours, 

2. Geol, Belonging to the order Crstofdca ot 
fossil echinoderms: see CysTip. 

1876 Pace cldz. Tevt-Bk, Geol. xiii. 224 Among the echi. 
noderms a few crinoid and cystoid forms. 

B. sé. Path. A cystoid formation ; = Cyst 2. 
1872 Thostas Dis. Home 648 The cystoids of the ovary. 
lence Cystoi-dean a, =CySToIp @. 2; 56. A mem- 

ber of the Cystoidea. 

Cystolith ‘sistolip.[Cysro- + Gr.Aid-os stone.) 

1. Sot. A club-shaped stratified outgrowth of the 
walls of some cells, containing minnte crystals of 
calcium carbonate. 

1857 Hexrrey Léa. Hot, 303 Crystals. .xccunulated on 
a clavate process. called cystolithes. 1875 Bexnett Sachs” 
Sot, 64 Masses of cellulose... known as Cystoliths, 

2. Lath. ‘Stone or calenlus of the bladder? Syd. 
Soc, Lev... Hence Cystolitthie a. [in F. eysto- 
“thigue), relating to stone in the bladder. 

1846 Worcrster cites Denciison Cystodithic 

| Cystoma (sistowma . /ath. Pl. cystomata. 
[mod. ££ Gr. atoms Cyst +-dma forming nouns 
of produet.] 

a, A tumour containing cysts; a cystic Lumorr. 
b. A eyst or eystic tumour which isa new develop- 
ment, as distingnished from one in which the sac 
is a natural formation Syd. Soe. Lev). 

1892 Prastre Orar. Trrenes 30 All ovarian cysiomata 
comiain several..cysts at the beginning. 1876 Ji ague>'s 
Gen. Pathol. 304 A small portion of cysts are new forma 
tions; properly so-called cystomata, 

Cysto matous a., of the nature of a cystoma, 

1876 Wagner's Gen, Pathol, 475 A cy stomatous adenoma 
of the pituitary body cf the size of a walnin was observed. 

Cystose (sistews), a. rarve—°. [f. 1. type *ey- 
stésus; see Cystand -08k.] Containing, or resem- 
bling, a cyst ; cystic. 1864 in Wenster. 

Cystous (si'stos),@. rarem. [f. Cust +-ors: 
ef. mod.F. cysfeux.] = pree. 

1857 in Dunctison, 1882 Syo/. Soc. Ler Cysfous, same 
as Cystic. 

Cytarin, cytern(e, obs. ff. czffern, CITHERN. 

-cyte (soit). iol, [ad. Gr. xvr-os_ hollow, re- 
ceptacle.] Frequent in composition with the sense 
eell’, as in collencyle, cystocyte, leucocyte, etc. 

Cyte, -zane, -ein, -yn, obs. ff. City, Citizex, 

Cytharist, Cyther: sec Citu-, Civen. 

Cythen: see Six 2. Ods., to strain. 

Cytherean (sipérfan), a. and sé. [f. L. O- 
theréa = Gr. Kudépaa a name of Aphrodite or Venus, 
from Kv@ypa Cythera, Cerigo.] A. adj. 

1. Pertaining to Venus ; also fravsf. (ef. B). 

1866 Elgin Cathedral Guide 45 A Cytheraean temple 
under State supervision and protection. 

2. Pertaining to the planet Venus, 

1885 Crerke J of, /iist. -tstrom. 284 Three distinct atmo- 
spheres—the solar, terrestrial, and cytherean—combine to 
deform outlines. 

B. sé. A votaress of Venus ; 2 prostitute attached 
to a heathen temple in India; also cealle 

1951 Beawphilosopher 238 The Baron..obliged him..to 


tack about to some other Cytherean. 1807 f- Jouxson 
Ortent. Voy, 96 The contaminated embrace of a modern 


Cytherean. 

Cytheroma‘nia. 
Nymphomania. 

1874 in Dunxcuison. 1884 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Cythole, Cythren, var. Cirote, CirHEers Ods. 

Cytisine (sitisain), Céem. [mod, f, next + 
-Int.] A poisonous alkaloid, Coy) Hz, N; 0, extracted 
from the ripe seeds of the Laburnum, C. Ladurnum, 
and other speeies of Cytisus. 

1830 Lixpey .V..S. Bof.gt The seeds of the Laburnum 
are poisonons ; they contain a principle called Cytisine. | 

attrib, 1878 tr. Zienssen’s Cycl. Med. XN UL 825 Cytisine 
poisoning. 

|| Cytisus (sittists). Bor, [L., a. Gr. xvnoos 
a shrubby leguminons plant.]_ a. A shrubby plant 
mentioned by the Greek and Roman writers, as 
useful for fodder ; now identified with the Shrubby 
Medic, Aledicago arborea. . Bot. Adopted by 
Linneus as the name of a genus of leguminous 
shrubs and trees, ineluding the eormmon Broom 
(thongh this has by many been made the type of 
a separate genus), the Laburnum, and other species, 


[fi as prec. + Manta.] 


CYTITIS. 


one of which (C. racemosts\, a well-known early 
ite greenhouse and window plant with a pro- 
fusion of yellow flowers, is the Cytisus of florists. 


By early writers the name was often applied to other | 


shrupty feguminous plants. 
1548 Turner Nantes of Herbes, Cytisus groweth plen- 
tuously in mount Appennine..I haue not sene it in 
Englande. Cytisus may be called in engtishe tre trifoly. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xi, Cytisus is a shrubbe or bush 
with leaues, not muche valyke Fenugreke, or Sene; the 
flowers be faire and yellow, almost like to Broome flowers. 
a 1729 Concreve Ovid's Art of Love (T.), There tamarisks 
with thick-leav’d box are fouod, And cytisus and garden- 
pines abound, 1794 Martyn Aonssean's Bot, xxv. 362 
Evergreen Cytisus ie the flowers coming out singly from 
the side of the stalk. 1835 Sixcteton Virefl I. 8 No 
[more] my goats..the blooming cytisus..shall you browse. 
1892 Star 14 May 1/7 Marguerites..wave gaily above rows 
of droo; ing cytisus and hanging grass. P A 

Cytitis (sitai-tis). tenes f. Gr. xtros skin + 
-iT18.] ‘Inflammation of the skin’ (Syed. Soc. Lex. . 

Cytlyng, obs. form of Kitiixc, 

Cyto-, combining form of Gr. xvzos hollow, re- 
ceptacle, etc., taken in modern formations with the 
meaning ‘cell’ ef. -cyTE), and used in inany bio- 
logical terms: as CYTOBLAST, etc.: sec below. 
Cytoco'ceus (Gr. «éanos Lerry}, Haeckel’s term 
for the nucleus of a Cytz/a or impregnated ovum, 
Cytogenesis, the gencration or production of 
cells; Cytogenetic a., pertaining to cytogcenesis ; 
Cytoge'nic, Cyto‘genous aujs., producing cells, 
or characterized by the formation of cells; Cyto-- 
geny =cylogencsis. Cytology, the study of cclls 
and their formation, Cy toplasm, the substance 
forming the essential constitucnt of cells, proto- 
plasm ; sfec. the protoplasm of a cell as distin- 
guished from the nucleus ; Cytopla‘smic a., per- 
taining to or consisting of cytoplasm; Cy toplast, 
the body or unit of protoplasm contained in a cell 
(ef. Bior.ast,, Cy'tepyge (Gr. dy) rump], the 
exerctory opening or anns of a unicellular animal. 
Cy'tostome [Gr. otéya mouth], the absorbent 
opening or mouth of a unicellularanimal ; Cyte'- 
stomons @., pertaining to the cytostomc. Cytozo‘a 
5b, pl. (Zool.\, (Gr. {Gov animal}, a synonym of the 
Sporozoa or Gregarinida, 

1859 Toon Cyed. nat. V.140,'1 Vhe blastodermic cells are 
produced by a process of cytogenesis. 1876 Iagner's Ger. 
Pathol. 439 Cytogenic tissue consists of a vascular fibrous 
framework and of cells. 1874 Joxts & Sirv. Pathol. Anat. 
153 Cytogenous connective-lissue is met with in other 
organs, 1889 Atherenm 4 May 571/2 The questions of 
variation, heredity, cytology, &c. 1874 Barxer tr. Frey's 
fdistol. 66 ‘Vhis primordial cell-substance is known at the 
present day by the name protoplasm. It has also received 
from Beale, KSlliker, and Dujardin respeciively the names 
bioplasm, cytoplasm, and sarcode. 1889 Vixes in Nature 
24 Oct. 624 The embryo is developed from the whole of the 
nucleus and more or less of the cytoplasm of the ovum. 

t M. Hartoc in Nature XLIV. 4844 The union of 
cells, cytoplast to cytoplast. 1888 Rotieston & Jackson 
Antu, Life 833 Infusoria..A mouth or cytostome with an 
oral tube, and an anal spot or cytopyge, are absent only in 
the endoparasitic Opalinidae. “1885 Ray Lankester in 
Pcie Brit. XUX. 852 The falciform young .. penctrates 
acell of some tissue of its host and there undergoes the 
first stages of iis growth (hence called Cyvozea), 

Cytoblast (saitojblast), A¥o/, [mod. f. (by 
Seltleiden) Cyto- + -BLasT gern, F. cyloblasie.] 
The protoplasmic nucleus of a ccll, regarded as the 
germinal spot from which its development proceeds. 

A term introduced by Schleiden (« Roe the hypothesis 
that it was the germ from which the cell springs, 

1842 Baty tr. Admdicr’s Phystol. 1. 47 In some cases the 
cytoblasts seem to be permanem. 1870 Bextiey Sof. 26 
Almost all young cells contain one or more bodies called 
Nuclei or Cytoblasts, . 

Cytoblastemta (saiteblest7ma). Bio. [f. as 
prec. (by Schleiden) + BLastema protoplasm. F. 
cyloblasiéme.| A name for the protoplasm from 
whiclt the cell is produced. 

184a Baty tr. Afjdfer’s Physrol. UW. 1643 Schwann has 
observed their development in the exterior of other cells in 
a structureless substance, the cytoblastema, 1882 Gitpurt 
in Drad. Qnekett Microsc. Ciub Ser. ti. No. 1. 31 The sub- 
stance in which the cells arose was named cell-germinating 
material or cytoblastema. 


Hence Cytoblastemal, Cytoblaste-matous, 
Cytoblaste'mic, Cytoblaste:mous djs. 

1859 Toop Cycl. Anat.\’. 770 Cytoblastemal formations, 

Cytode (saitéud). Avol, [f£ as prec. with 
ending -opF, repr. Gr. -wSys, -oe1dys, -like, -form.] 

1. A microscopic non-nucleated nnicellular mass of 
ee ve the lowest form in which life is exhi- 

ited. (A term proposed by Hacckel in 1866.) 

1879 tr. Hacckel’s Evol. Mau 1. vi. 130 Cytods: living, 
independent existences which consist merely of an atom of 
plasm, 188% Gunpurt in Frved, Ouekett Microsc. Cink Ser. 
n, No. 1. 22 A cell is a litle mass of protoplasm, inside 


which lies a nucleus; while a cytode is a little mass of 
protoplasm without a nucleus. 


2. ‘Also applied to the lymph and lymphoid 
cells ; called also Lencocytes’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cytoid (sai-toid), @. Biol. [f. as pree. + -o1n.] 
Of the nature of a cell; ccll-like, Also sé, 
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logical unit, nor even any cell-like or ‘cytoid’ body, can 
have been at work. /did. 18 Chauveau's experiments.. 
shew that in the absence, if not of certain animal cells, still 
of certain animal 'cytoids’ or ‘leucocytes’, the vaccine 
poison is inoperative. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cytotd cor 


| puscles, Henle’s term for Leucocytes, 


1870 Roteston Anim. Life Introd, 17 n0fe, No morpho. | 


Cytole, Cytrin, -yn‘e, -on: see Cit-. 
Cytte, obs. f. City ; var. SiTE Ods., sorrow. 
Cyttenere, var. of Citixer O6s., citizen. 
Cyttern, obs. form of citéern, CITHERN. 
Cyttyn, Cytuat, obs. ff. Sir, Sirvatr. 

|| Cytula (sitivla). Biol. [mod.L., dim. f. Cre, 
Gr. xv7os taken as=cell.) The parent cell of an 
organism ; an impregitated ovum, 

1879 tr. flaeckel’s Evol. Alan 11, xvi. 55 After the cytula 
has originated, by the re-formation of a coeeerel: from the 
morula, the parent-cell breaks up, by repeated division, 
into numerous cells. 

fence Cy‘tuloplasm. the protoplasmic snbstance 
of a cytnla. 

Cyul, cyule. Modern literary adaptations of 
cywda, latinized forin in Gildas and Nennius of OE. 
erol, ciol:—ciul, Ker, boat, sailing vesscl. 

leszs Guoxs De Lexcidioa Brit, xxiii, ‘Vribus, ut lingua 
ejus{gentis]exprimiaur cyulis, nostra lingua longis navibus. 
¢ 620 Nennivs Endog. Brit, xxviii, ‘Vres chiula..in quibus 
erant Hors et Hengist. Cf O. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 449 
Hi pa coman on prim ceolum hider to Brytene.] 1610 
Hotissn Camden's Brit. 2637) 128 (D.)} Embarqu'd in fort 
cyules or pinnaces, and sailing about the Picts’ coasts. Tbe, 
n. 66 (D.) In ees ciule thirtie wives. 1876 SKenn Celtic 
Scot. 1.1. tii. 146 Three cyuls came from Germany. 

Cyve, obs. form of Cuive, Sieve. 

Cyy-: sec Si-; Cyyn: sce Siz 2. Obs. 

| Czako, [Polish spelling of Magyar csiso = 
tfarko.] =Cuaco, Suako, 

1891 Darly News 26 Dec. 3.7 From the sides of the cart 
dangled their swords and czakos. 

Czar, tsar sir, 741). Also 7 zarr, czaar, 
ezarr, ksar, S- tzar. [Romanized spellings of 
Russ. Wapp | =/sart), in Bulg. nap, king, sovercign 
emperor, Serv. lap, emperor, Croatian, Boh., Pol. 
car (=/sar, ¢ in the Roman Slavonic orthography 
=1pin Cyrillic, being pronounced ¢s or German z). 
Yhe Russian form is reduced from earlier (11th c.) 
ULeaph (ésisar!) = OSlay. wheaph  ésésart, in 
oblique cases itpcap- (ésisar-\, ‘Caesar, cmperor, 
Baoireds, king’, also (in latter senses) Wapp. (ln 
Russian, the full form neenpn is retained in the 
sense ‘Czsar’ and ‘(ancient Roman) emperor’; 
ef. Serv. ecap applicd to the German emperor, 


while 1{ap is the Russian tsar and the Sultan. 

The Slav. word ubimately represents L. Crsar, but 
came, according to Miklosich, through the medium of 
a Germanic lang. in which the word had the general sense 
*emperor’: cf, Goth. karsar, OG. kefsar, OLG, késar, 
ON, keysari, whence also Finnish Acisari, Esth. keiser, 
ketsri. For the change of Germanic # to¢ = /s in Slav., 
ef, Cuurcn. ‘The spelling with cz- is against the usage of 
all Slavonic languages; the word was so spelt hy Herber. 
stein, Rerum Afoscovit. Cammentarit 1549, the chief early 
source of knowledge as to Russia in Western Europe, 
whence it passed into the Western Languages Benerally: 
in some of these it is now old-fashioned; the usual Ger. 
form is now zar, and French has recently adopted ¢sar, 
which is also becoming frequent in English, and has been 
adopted by the 7éutes newspaper, as the most suitable 
he spelling.) 

The title of the antocrat or emperor of Russia; 
historically, borne also by Scrvian rulers of the 
4th c., as the Tsar Stcphen Dushan. 

In Russia it was partially used by the Grand Duke 
{van ITI, 1462-1505, and by his son Basil or }as//, but was 
formally assumed by Ivan IV in 1547. According to 
Herberstein its actual sense in Russian was ‘king’, but it 
was gradually taken as=’ emperor’, a sense which it had 
in other Slavonic languages. Peter the Great introduced 
the title sxperator ‘emperor’, and the official style is now 
* Emperor of all the Russias, Tsar of Poland,and Grand Duke 
of Vinland*; but the Russian popular appellation is still fsa. 

1555 Even Decades 290 [¢r, Herberstein] Wheras now this 
prince is cauled an Emperour, I haue thought good to shewe 
the tytle,and the cause of thiserror, Note themiera that Czar 
in the Ruthens tounge signifieth a kynge, wheras in the lan- 
guage of the Slauons, Pollons, Bohemes, and other, the same 
woorde Czar signifieth Cesar by whiche name Themperours 
haue byn commonly cauled. 1 sgt G. Fietcuer Ausse 
Comunw, (Hakluyt Soc.) 26 Someitmes {there is a] quarrell 
betwixt them and the Tartar and Poland ambassadours, 
who refuse tocall himcsar, that is emperour. 1662 J, Davies 
Vay. Ambass. 95 The word Csaar signifies Aing, which 
may be seen in their Bible, where the Muscovites, speaking 
of David and his successors. .they call them Czaars, me 
Evetyn Diary 28 Aug., He [the Russian Envoy] deliver’ 
his speech in the Russe language aloud. . half of it consisted 
in repetition of the Zarr’s titles. 1667 Micton J’. ZL. x1. 394 
The Russian Ksar In Mosco, 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s Trav. 
(1760) [. 194 The czar at the commencement of the war was 
in the wrong. 1890 Morriti. Russia 56 lvan assuming the 
cognizance of the double-headed eagle, nnd partially taking 
the title of Tsar, the complete assumption of it being the 
achievement of Ivan IV. 1893 /iaes 1 Weekly ed.) 4 Aug. 
606/4 Accident to the Tsar's yacht, the T’sarevna. 

Cza‘rate, tsarate. [f. prec. + -aTE 1.) The 
office or position of czar or tsar. 

1863 Epwarnes Polish Captioity 1. 299 In 1611 Ladislas 
..was offered the Tsarate of Muscovy by the Council of 


Boyars. 1882 Cosrrettog in Afacm. Afag. XLV. 414 With. 
out really endangering the Czarate. 


Ll, af Pane 


qh 


CZECH, 


Czatrdom, tsardom. [f. Czar + -pom] 
The dominion, office, or power of a czar or tsar. 

184: A. C, Stertine Xussia 158 The old czardoms of Kasan 
and Astrachan, 1884 A. J. Evans in Archeol, XLIX. 34 
The palmy days of the Servian kingdom and czardom, 

||Czarevitch, -wich, tsar- (tsa'r2vitJ, Russ. 
tsarévitf). Also spelt (after Polish) czarozwit:, 
-wiich, etc. [a. Russ. uape’ Bm (¢saré’vif{), son 
of a tsar; in Pol. carowicz, F. (sarowitis, Ger. 
sarewitsch, etc. See Czax.] A son of a tsar, 
(No longer an official title in Russia, having been 
superseded, since the time of Panl I, by that of 
Remit Kut ‘Grand Dnke’, /:/, ‘great prince’. 
The eldcst son or hereditary prince has the 
differentiated title Cesarezttch, -sezich, Russian 
iecapesnh, formed on 1ecaph, Carsar, emperor.) 

1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4688/1 ‘he Czarowitz, his Czarish 
Majesty's Son, is expected here shis Eveoing. 1922 Jéfd. 
No. 4985/2 The Czarowitz. setting forwards to meet the 
King. 1878 G. B. McCrewzan in NM. taser. Rew. CXXVIL 
151 The army of the Cesarovitch, 

|| Czarevna, tsarevna (tsarevna’. [Russ. 
wape’pna.) A daughter of a tsar. (No fonger 
an oflicial title in Russias; the wife of the Cesare- 
sttch is the Cesarevua. See prec.) 

1880 in Weester Snuff. 1890 Morritz Awnssia 343 The 
favourite of the ‘I'sarevna Sophia. 1890 Ténres 30 Jan. 5.3 
{ligh personages—among them..the Czarevna [sreanine 
the Cesarevna). 9, {See Czar}. 

Cza‘rian, ¢2., Cza‘ric, a. =Czanisi. 

1710 Lutrrete Brief Rel. (1857) Vi. 631 His czarian. 
majesty should look upon it as a breach of the peace, 1762 
Genth Mag. 388 Her Czarian majesiy’s zeal for religion. 
1662 J. Davies Voy, Ambass.95 They give their Soveraign 
the quality of..Czaar and his Czaarick Majesty. 1843 tr. 
Custine’s Emp. Cear UH. 345 Czaric architecture is a de- 
scriptive term necessary to the traveller. 

Czaricide. nonce-wwd. [f. Czar + -Cinr.] 

The murder, or the murdcrer of a tsar, 

1883 Lavrorr tr. Stepniad's Undergr. Russia 87 He was 
..@ partisan of Czaricide. 1883.5/. James’ Gaz. 15 Feb. 6 
The scaffold on which the Czaricides expiated their crime. 

+Czarin, O¢s. [a Germ. csarin, sarin; £. 
cesar, car, with the German suflix -22 of Aatserin, 
kintgin, firstin, etc] =CzZarina, CZARITZA. 

1716 Lond.Gaz, No. §497/2 The Czarin. intends. .to follow 
the Czar to Holland. | . 

Czarina, tsarina (tsar/ni, za-). [Corre- 
sponds to It., Sp., Pg. cswrinva (carina, tzarina), 
F. csartue, tsarine, all from Ger. csarin, sarin 
(see prec.) with conformation of the suffix to the 
analogies of the respective languages.] ‘The wife of 
a tsar, a Russian empress. 

3717 Protestant Mercury 18 Jan. 3 The..News, that the 
Caarina[ printed -rian]..was brought to Bed of a Son. 19770 
Foote Lame Lover. Wks. 1799 II. 77 From the days of 
Lycurgus to the present Czarina. 1823 Byron Yuan x. xlix, 
The fair czarina’s autocratic crest. tis Tablet 24 Oct. 643 
The Tsarina has given 20 million roubles. 

Czarish, ts- (tsi'rif, z@rif), a. [f. Czan+-18h; 
rendering the Russian adj. ywapeniii (= ésarrshi?), 
for which A, Marvell used /zarskoy.] Of or per- 
taining to a tsar, sfec. of the tsar of Russia. 

{1663-4 Marvete Corr, Wks. 1872-5 IL. 136 May it please 
Your most Potent and most Serene T'zarskoy Mayjesty.] 
1698 i Cruce Wascovy 181 [His Czarish Majesty is placed 
in'a Throne of Massie Silver. 1709 Srerur. Zatler No. 49 
? 9 Lis Excellency the Czarrish Ambassador. 1833 Fraser's 
nie » VIL. 194 ‘The czarish diplomacy, 1886 Sat, Ker. 
7 af is present Cazarish Majesty. .lias avery ticklish temper. 

za‘rism, ts-. [Sec-1su.] The system of poli- 
tical government centering in the tsar of Russia, 

1855 Jait’s Mag. 245 The political and social results of 
Crarism and serfdom. 1 Times ox Oct. 5/2 Czarism is 
not to be destroyed, being in its essence Slavonic, 

So Czari‘stie ., characteristic of tsarism. 

1883 //arper's Mag. Nov. 893/2 Czaristic ukases. 

|| Czaritza, tsaritsa (tsarztsa). Also 8 
ezarissa, [a. Russ. napha (=/saritsa), fem. 
of fsar!.] The Russian title for which csar7ua is in 
ordinary English use. (The Russian oflicial title 


is now HMIpPHa tapritsa, ae) 

1698 J. Crunt Afuscony 187 ‘The Dress of the Czaritza or 
F.mpress is little different. 1714 Load. Gaz. No. 5268/7 
The Czarissa, his Czarian Majesty's Consort, was brought 
to Bedofa Princess. 1890 Morritt, A ussia 183 The Tsaritsa 
Eudoxia, the first wife of Peier the Great. 

Czarship, tsarship (tsi-sfip, zi1-). [See 
-suir.] The position or office of tsar. Also fig. 

2851 HH. Mecvitce Whade xxxiv. 164 A witchery of social 
czarship which there is no withstanding, 1852 7ait's A/ag. 
XIX, 515 The pretender .. obtained the Czarship, 


Czech, Czekh (fey), sé. and a. Also Tshekh. 


, a Cech, Pol. Csech.] The native name of the 
Bohemian people; Bohemian. lence Cze‘chian, 
Cze'chic, Cze‘chish ad/s. 

181 Pricnarp Phys, Hist, Mankind (ed. 3) U1 \' The 
Moravians are nearly akin to the T'schechi or Bol. .nians, 
2850 Latuam Varieties of Man 539 Native name T'shekh 
(Czech), 1852 — Ethnol. Europe 241 Both populations 
are Tshekh speaking the Tshekh language. 1856 Excei. 
Nat. Aldus, vii. 265 Vhe national dances of the Czechs. 1883 
Nation XXXVI. 546 To reunite... Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Austrian Silesia into one Czechic realm, 1884 Brit. 4 
For, Evang. Rev. Oct. 618 Church historians both German 
and Czechish. 
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